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LAB 

Li^  ^1.  A  liquid  consonant,  which  pre- 
serves always  the  same  sound  in  Eng- 
lish. In  the  Saxon  it  was  aspirated;  as, 
hlap,  loaf;  hlsejrbij,  lady. 

At  the  end  of  a  monosyllable  it  is 
always  doubled;  as,  shall.,  still,full;  ex- 
cept after  a  diphthong:  as,  /a//,  feel, 
yeal,  cool.  In  a  word  of  more  syllables 
it  is  written  single;  as,  channel,  canal, 
tendril.  It  is  sometimes  put  before  e, 
and  sounded  feebly  after  it;  as  bible, 
title. 

La,  Ikw.  m^fr/Vc;.  [corrupted  by  an  effemi- 
nate pronunciation  from  lo;  unless  it  be 
the  French  la.r\  See;  look;  behold. 

La  you!  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil, 
How  he  takes  it  at  heart.  Shakspeare. 

La'bdanum,  lab'da-mlm.  n.  s.  A  resin,  of 
a  strong  not  unpleasant  smell,  and  an 
aromatick,  but  not  agreeable  taste.  This 
juice  exudates  from  a  low  spreading 
shrub  in  Crete.  Hill. 

To  La'befy,  lab'e-fi.  v.  a.  [labefacio, 
Latin.]  To  weaken;  to  impair.       Did. 

La'bel,  la'bdl.  n.  s.  [labellum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  slip  or  scrip  of  writing. 

When  wali'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom;  whose  containing 
Is  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Any  thing  appendant  to  a  larger  writ- 
ing. 

On  the  label  of  lead,  the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul  are  impressed  from  the  papal  seal.  Jiyliffe. 

3.  [In  law.]  A  narrow  slip  of  paper  or 
parchment  affixed  to  a  deed  or  writing, 
in  order  to  hold  the  appending  seal. 
So  also  any  paper,  annexed  by  way  of 
addition  or  explication  to  any  will  or 
testament,  is  called  a  label  or  codicil. 

Harris. 
God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's;  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seal'd, 
Shall  be  the  lai)el  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heait  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both.  Shaksp. 
La'bent,    U'b^nt.    adj.     [labens,    Latin.] 
Sliding;  gliding;  slipping.  Diet. 

La'bial,  la  bd-al.ii3  adj.  [labialia^  Latin.] 
Uttered  by  the  lips. 
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The  Hebrews  have  assigned  which  letters  are 
labial,  which  dental,  and  which  guttural.       Bacon. 

Some  particular  affection  of  sound  in  its  passage 

to  the  lips,  will  seem  to  make  some  composition  in 

any  vowel  which  is  labial.  Holder. 

La'biated,  li'b6-i-tdd.  adj.  [^labium,  Lat.] 

•Formed  with  lips. 
La'biodental,   li-b6-6-den'tal.  adj.  [/a- 
biu?n  and  dentalis.l     Formed   or   pro- 
nounced by  the  cooperation  of  the  lips 
and  teeth. 

The  dental  consonants  are  very  easy;  and  first 
the  labiodentals,/,  v,  also  the  linguadentals,  t  h,dh. 

Holder. 
Labo'rant,    iSb'bo-rant.   n.   s.  yaborans, 
Latin.]  A  chymist.     Not  in  use. 

I  can  shew  you  a  sort  of  fixt  sulphur,  made  by 

an  industrious  laborant.  Boyle. 

La'bohatory,  lab'bo-ra-tur-fi.**^  n.  5.  [/a- 

boratoire,  Fr.]    A  chymist's  workroom. 

It  would  contribute  to  the  history  of  colours,  if 
chemists  would  in  their  laboratory  take  a  heedful 
notice,  and  give  us  a  faithful  account,  of  the  colours 
observed  in  the  steam  of  bodies,  either  sublimed  or 
distilled.  Boyle. 

The  flames  of  love  will  perform  those  miracles 
they  of  the  furnace  boast  of,  would  they  employ 
themselves  in  this  laboratory.  Decay  of  Piety. 

LABO'RIOUS,   la-bo'r^-ias.    adj.    llabo- 
rietix,  Fr.  laboriosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Diligent  in  work;  assidtious. 

Tha.1  nhich  makes  the  clergy  glorious,  is  to  he 
knowing  in  their  professions,  unspotted  in  their  lives, 
active  and  laborious  in  their  charges,  bold  and  re- 
solute in  opposing  seducers,  and  daring  to  look  vice 
in  the  face;  and,  lastly,  to  be  gentle,  courteous,  and 
compassionate  to  all.  South. 

A  spacious  cave  within  its  faiinost  part. 
Was  hew'd  and  fashion'd  by  laborious  art, 
Through  the  hill's  hollow  sides.  Dryden. 

To  his  laborious  youth  consum'd  in  war, 
And  lasting  age,  adom'd  and  crown'd  with  peace. 

Prior. 

2.  Requiring  labour;  tiresome;  not  easy. 

Do'st  thou  love  watchings,  abstinence,  and  toil, 
Laboi-ious  virtues  all?  learn  them  from  Cato. 

.Addison. 
Labo'riously,  Ia-b6'r6-iis-16.  adv.  [from 
laborious.']   With  labour;  with  toil. 

The  folly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in  a 
•hip,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.     Decay  of  Piety. 

I  chuse  laboriously  to  bear 
A  weight  of  woes,  and  breathe  the  vital  air.    Pope. 
Labo'riousness,    la-bo'r^-ils-n^s.    n.    s. 

[from  laborious.'] 
1.  Toilsomencss;  difficulty. 
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The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessnesi,  as  well  as 
the  laboriousness  of  the  work)  those  wretched  crea- 
tures, buried  in  eai-th  and  darkness,  were  never  the 
richer  for  all  the  ore  they  digged;  no  more  is  the 
insatiate  miser.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Diligence;  assiduity. 

LA'BOUR,  li'biir.3"  n.  s.  [labeur,  Fr. 
labor,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  doing  what  requires  a  pain- 
ful exertion  of  strength,  or  wearisome 
perseverance;  pains;  toil;  travail;  work. 

If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my  labour;  if  she 
be  otherwise,  it  is  labour  well  bestowed.      Shaksp. 

I  sent  to  know  your  faith,  lest  the  tempter  have 
tempted  you,  and  our  labour  be  in  vain.      1  Thess. 

2.  Work  to  be  done. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  gi-eat  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.  Hooker. 

If  you  had  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat.  Shaksp. 

3.  Work  done;  performance. 

4.  Exercise;  motion  with  some  degree  of 
violence. 

Moderate  labour  of  the  body  conduces  to  the  pre- 
servation of  health,  and  curing  many  initial  dis- 
eases; but  the  toil  of  the  mind  destroys  health,  and 
generates  maladies.  Hai-vey. 

5.  Childbirth;  travail. 

Sith  of  women's  labours  thou  hast  charge, 
And  generation  goodly  doest  enlarge, 
Incline  thy  will  to  affect  our  wishful  vow.    Spenser. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain; 
My  throws  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  encreas'd 
Which  with  her  hand  the  conscious  nurse  sujipress'd. 

„  Dryden. 

Not  one  woman  of  tivo  hundred  dies  in  labour. 

-  Graunt. 

His  heart  is  m  continual  labour;  it  even  travails 

with  the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  'till  it  be  deliv- 

Jo  La^bour,  la'bur.  -v.  n.  [laboro,  Latin.] 
1.  To  toil;  to  act  with  painful  effort. 

When  shall  I  come  to  th'  top  of  that  same  hill? 
— You  do  climb  up  it  now;  look  how  we  labour. 

Shaksp. 
For  your  highness'  good  I  ever  laboured, 
More  than  mine  own.  Shaksp. 

Who  is  with  him  ? 
— None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  out-jest 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  Shaksp. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour  therein.  Excdus. 

He  is  so  touch'd  witli  the  memory  of  her  benevo- 
lence and  protection,  that  his  soul  labours  for  an 
expression  to  represent  it.       JVbjes  on  the  Odyssey. 
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Epaphras  saluteth  you,  always  labouring  fervent- 
ly for  you  in  prayei-s,  that  ye  noay  stand  perfect. 

Colossian&. 

2.  To  do  work;  to  take  pains. 

The  matter  of  the  ceremonies  had  wrought,  for 
the  most  part,  only  upon  light-headed,  wesi  men, 
whose  satisfaction  was  not  to  be  laboured  for. 

Clarendon. 

A  labouring  man  that  is  given  to  drunkenness, 
shall  not  be  ricl).  Ecclus- 

That  in  the  night  they  may  be  a  guard  to  us,  and 
labour  on  the  day.  Js~ehemiah. 

As  a  man  had  a  right  to  all  be  could  employ  his 
labour  upon,  so  he  had  no  temptation  to  labour  for 
more  than  he  could  make  use  of.  Locke. 

3.  To  move  with  difficulty. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill, 
Mocking  the  lab'rer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.      ■-  Granville. 

4.  To  be  diseased  with.  \^morbo  laborare^ 
Latin.]  Not  in  use. 

They  abound  with  horse, 
Of  which  one  want  our  camp  doth  only  labour. 

B.  Jonson. 

I  was  called  to  another,  who  in  childbed  laboured 

of  an  ulcer  in  her  left  hip.  Wiseman. 

5.  To  be  in  distress;  to  be  pressed. 

To  this  infernal  lake  tlic  fury  flies. 
Here  hides  her  hated  head,   and  frees  the  laVring 
skies.  Dryden. 

Trumpets   and  drums  shall  fright  her  from  the 
throne. 
As  sounding  cymbals  aid  the  labVing  moon.   Drxjd. 
This  exercise  will  call  down  the  favour '  of  Hea- 
ven upon  you,  to  remove  those  afflictions  you  now 
labour  under  from  you.  Wake. 

6.  To  be  in  childbirth;  to  be  in  travail. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  earth, 
When  she  was  labouring  in  the  throws  of  birth ; 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came. 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame.    Dryd. 

Here,  like  some  furious  prophet,  Pindar  rode, 
And  seem'd  to  labour  with  th'  inspiring  god.    Pope. 
To  La'bouu,  la'bi'ir.  v.  a. 

1.  To  work  at;  to  move  with  difficulty; 
to  form  with  labour;  to  prosecute  with 
effort. 

To  use  brevity,  and  avoid  much  labounng  of  the 
W'Ork,  is  to  be  granted  to  him  that  will  make  an 
abridgment.  2  Maccabees. 

Had  you  requir'd  my  helpful  hand, 
Th'  artificer  and  art  you  might  command. 
To  labour  amis  for  Troy.  Dryden. 

An  eager  desire  to  know  something  concerning 
him,  has  occasioned  mankind  to  labour  the  point, 
under  these  disadvantages,  and  turn  on  all  hands  to 
see  if  there  were  any  thing  left  which  might  have 
the  least  appearance  of  information.  Pope. 

2.  To  beat;  to  belabour. 

Take,  shepherd,  take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.    Dryd. 
La'bourer,  la'bi\r-ur.**''  n.  s.  [laboureur, 

French.] 
1.  One  who  is   employed  in  coarse    and 
toilsome  work. 

If  a  state  run  most  to  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 
and  that  the  husbandmen  be  but  as  their  workfoiks 
and  lubourers,  you  may  have  a  good  cavalry,  but 
never  good  stable  foot.  Bacotu 

The  sun  but  seem'd  the  labh-er  of  the  year, 
Each  waxing  moon  supply'd  her  watr'y  store, 

To  swell  those  tides,  which  from  the  line  did  bear 
Their  brimful  vessels  from  the  Belgian  shore. 

Dryden. 

Labourers  and  idle  persons,  children  and  strip- 

plings,  old  men  and  young  men,  must  have  divers 

diets.  ^Mutlmot. 

Not  balmy  sleep  to  lab'rers  faint  with  pain, 
Not  show'rs  to  iarlcs,  or  sun-shine  to  the  bee. 
Are  half  so  chaiming,  as  thy  sight  to  me.        Pope. 
Yet  hence  the  poor  ajc  cloth'd,  the  hungry  fed, 


Health  to  himself,  and  to  his  infants  bread, 
The  laborer  beais.  Pope. 

The  prince  cannot  say  to  the  merchant,  I  have 
no  need  of  thee ;  nor  the  merchant  to  the  labourer,  1 
have  no  need  of  thee.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  takes  pains  in  any  employ- 
ment. 

Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer;  I  earn  that  I  eat;  get 
that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate;  envy  no  man's  hap- 
piness. Shaksp. 

The  stone  that  labours  up  the  hill. 
Mocking  the  laborer's  toil,  returning  still, 
Is  love.  Granville, 

La'boursome,  la'bi\r-siam.  adj.  [from  la- 
bou7\']  Made  with  great  labour  and  dili- 
gence. Not  in  use. 

Forget 
Your  labotcrsome   and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Jove  angry.  Shaksp. 

He  hath,  my  lord,  by  labour  some  petition. 
Wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave.  Shaksp, 

La'rra,  la'bra.  ?z.  s.  [Spanish.]  A  lip. 
Not  used.  Hanmer. 

Word  of  denial  in'thy  labras  here; 
Word  of  denial,  froth  and  scum  thou  liest.    Shaksp. 
La'byrixth,  lab'b^r-inz/i.  n.  s.  \_labyrinth- 
us,  Lat.]  A  maze;  a  place  formed  with 
inextricable  windings. 
Sufiblk,  stay ; 
Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth; 
There  minotaurs  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.      Shaksp. 

Words  which  would  tear 
The  tender  labyrinth  of  a  maid's  soft  ear.     Donne. 

My  clamours  tear 
The  ear's  soft  labyrinth,  and  cleft  the  air.  Sandys. 
The  earl  of  Essex  had  not  proceeded  with  his 
accustomed  wariness  and  skill;  but  run  into  laby- 
rinths, from  whence  he  could  not  disentangle  him- 
self. Clarendon. 

My  soul  is  on  her  journey;  do  not  now 
Divert,  or  lead  her  back,  to  lose  herself 
1'  th'  maze  and  winding  labyrinths  o'  th'  world. 

Denham. 
Lac,  lak.  n.  s. 

Lac  is  usually  distinguished  by  the  name  of  a 
gum,  but  improperly,  because  it  is  inflammable, 
and  not  soluble  in  water.  We  have  three  sorts  of 
it,  which  arc  all  the  product  of  the  same  tree.  1. 
The  stick  lac.  2.  The  seed  lac.  3.  The  shcrfl  lac. 
Authors  leave  us  uncertain  whether  this  drug  be- 
longs to  the  animal  or  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Hill. 

LACE,  lise.  n.  s,  [placet,  French;  laqueus, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  string;  a  cord. 

There  the  fond  fly  entangled,  struggled  long, 
Himself  to  free  thereout;  but  all  in  vain: 

For  striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 

In  limy  snares,  the  subtil  loops  among.    Spenser. 

2,  A  snare;  a  gin. 

The  king  had  snared  been  in  love'  strong  lace. 

Fairfax. 

J.  A  plaited  string,  with  which  women 
fasten  their  clothes. 

O!  cut  my  lace,  lest,  my  heart  cracking,  it 
Break  too.  Shaksp. 

Doll  ne'er  was  call'd  to  cut  her  lace, 
Or  throw  cold  water  in  her  face.  Sivift. 

4.  Ornaments  of  fine  thread  curiously 
woven. 

Our  English  dames  are  much  given  to  the  wear- 
ing of  costly  laces;  and,  if  they  be  brought  from 
Italy,  they  are  in  great  esteem.  Bacon. 

5.  Textures  of  thread,  with  gold  or  silver. 

He  wears  a  stuff,  whose  thread  is  coarse  and 
round. 
But  trimm'd  with  curious  lace,  Herbert. 

6.  Sugar.  A  cant  word;  now  otit  of  use. 

If  haply  he  the  sect  pursues. 
That  read  and  comment  upon  news; 


He  takes  up  their  mysterious  face, 
He  drinks  his  cofiee  withoujt  lace.  Prior. 

To  Lace,  lise.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  string  run  through 
eyelet  holes. 

I  caused  a  fomentation  to  be  made,  and  put  on  a 
laced  sock,  by  which  the  weak  paits  were  strength- 
ened. Wiseman. 

At  this,  for  new  replies  he  did  not  stay. 
But  lac'd  his  crested  helm,  and  strode  away.   Dryd. 

These  glitt'ring  spoils,  now   made  the  victor's 
gain. 
He  to  his  body  suits;  but  suits  in  vain: 
Mcssapus'  helm  he  finds  among  the  rest. 
And  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.  Dryden. 

Like  Mrs  Primly's  great  belly;  she  may  iace  it 
down  before,  but  it  burnishes  on  her  hips. 

Conpeve. 

When  Jenny's  stays  are  newly  lac^d, 
Fair  Alma  plays  about  her  waist.  Prior. 

2.  To  adorn  with  gold  or  silver  textures 
sewed  on. 

It  is  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth 
of  gold  and  coats,  and  lac''d  with  silver.        Shaksp. 

3.  To  embellish  with  variegations. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East; 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains  tops.  Shaksp. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't, 
That,  lac^d  with  bits  of  rustic,  makes  a  front.  Pope. 

4.  To  beat;  whether  from  the  form  which 
U Estrange  uses,  or  by  corruption  of 
lanh. 

Go  j'ou,  and  find  me  out  a  man  that  has  no  cu- 
riosity at  all,  or  I'll  lace  your  coat  for  ye. 

V  Estrange. 
Laced     Mutton.^   laste-mit'tn.     An    old 
word  for  a  whore. 

Ay,  Sir,  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to  her 
a  lac''d  mutton,  and  she  gave  me  nothing  for  my  la- 
bour. Shaksp. 
La'ceman,  lase'raan.****  n.  s.  \_lace  and  man.'^ 
One  who  deals  in  lace. 

I  met  with  a  nonjuror,  engaged  with  a  laceman, 
whether  the  late  French  king  was  most  like  Augus- 
tus Caesar,  or  Nero.  Mdison. 

La'cerable,  las's^r-a-bl.*''^  adj.  [from 
lacerate.']  Such  as  may  be  torn. 

Since  the  lungs  are  obliged  to  a  perpetual  com- 
merce with  the  air,  they  must  necessarily  lie  open 
to  great  damages,  because  of  their  tliin  and  later  able 
composure.  Harney. 

To  LA'CEUATE,  las'sSr-ite.si  -v.  a,  [la- 
cero,  Latin.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  separ- 
ate by  violence. 

And  my  sons  lacerate  and  rip  up,  viper-like,  the 
womb  that  brought  them  forth.  Howel. 

The  heat  breaks  through  the  water,  so  as  to  la- 
cerate and  lift  up  great  bubbles  too  heavy  for  the 
air  to  buoy  up,  and  causeth  boiling.  Dcrhnm. 

Here  lacerated  friendship  claims  a  tear. 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 
Lacera'tion,  las-s^r-^'shtjn.  n.  s.  [from 
lacerate.']     The  act  of  tearing  or  rend- 
ing; the  breach  made  by  tearing. 

The  effects  are,  extension  of  the  great  vessels 
compression  of  the  lesser,  and  lacerations  upon 
small  causes.  .irbuthnot, 

La'cerative,  las'sdr-a-tiv."2  adj.  [from 
lacerate]  Tearing;  having  the  power 
to  tear. 

Some  depend  upon  the  intempcrament  of  the  part 

ulcerated,  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of  lacer- 

aterf  humours.  Harvey, 

La'chrymal,  lak'kre-mdl.»«  adj.{lachry- 

maly  Fr.]  Generating  tears. 

It  is  of  an  exquisite  sense,  that  upon  any  touch, 
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the  tears  might  be  squeezed  from  the  lachrymal 
glands,  to  wash  and  clean  it.  Chtyne. 

LA'cHRYMARY,lak'kr6-ma-r6.  adj. \_lacliry. 
?na,  Latin.]     Containing  tears. 

How  many  dresses  are  there  for  each  particular 
deity!  what  a  variety  of  shapes  in  the  ancient  urns, 
lamps,  and  lachrymary  vessels!  Addison. 

Lachuyma'tion,   lak-kre-mi'shun.   n.   s. 
[from  lachryma,  Lat.]  The  act  of  weep- 
ing, or  shedding  tears. 
La'chrymatory,  lak'krc-ma-tiir-6.*^2  n.  s. 
[lachrimatoire.,    French.]     A  vessel  in 
which  tears  are  gathered  to  the  honour 
of  the  dead. 
Laci'niated,  la-sin'n^-i-ted.   adj.  [from 
lacinia,  Latin.]     Adorned  with  fringes 
and  borders. 
To  LACK,  lak.  v.   a.   [^laecken,  to  lessen, 
Dut.]  To  want;  to  need;  to  be  without. 
Every  good  and  holy  desire,  though  it  lack  the 
form,  hath  notwithstanding  in  itself  the  substance, 
and  with  him  the  force,  of  prayer,  who  regardeth 
the  very  moanings,  groans,  and  sighs  of  the  heart. 

Hooker. 
A  land  wherein   thou  shalt  eat  bread  without 
scaixcness;  thou  shalt  not  lack  any  thing  in  it. 

Deuteronomy. 
One  day  we  hope  thou  shalt  bring  back. 
Dear  Bolingbroke,  the  justice  that  we  lack.   Daniel. 
Intreat  they  may;  authority  they  lack.       Daniel. 
To  Lack,  lak.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  want. 

The  lions  do  lack  and  suffer  hunger.  Com.  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  wanting. 

Pcradventure  there  shall  lack  five  of  the  fifty 
righteous;  wilt  thou  destroy  all  the  city  for  lack  of 
five  ?  Genesis. 

There  was  nothing  lacking  to  them:  David  reco- 
vered all.  1  Samuel. 

That  which  was  lacking  on  your  pax'l,  they  have 
supplied.  1  Corinthians. 

Lack,  lak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Want; 
need;  failure. 

In  the  Sciipture  there  neither  wantcth  any  thing, 
the  lack  whereof  might  deprive  us  of  life.    Hooker. 

Many  that  are  not  mad 
Have  sure  more  lack  of  reason.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three  days, 
for  lack  of  victuals.  Knolles. 

The  trenchant  blade,  toledo  trusty. 

For  want  of  fighting  was  grown  rusty. 

And  eat  into  itself,  for  lack 

Of  somebody  to  hew  and  hack.  Hudibras. 

La'ckbraix,    lak'brine.    n.  s.   [_lack  and 
brain.']  One  that  wants  wit. 

What  a  lackhrain  is  this!  Our  plot  is  as  good  a 
plot  as  ever  was  laid.  Hhakspeare. 

La'cker,  lak'kjir."^  n.  s.  A  kind  of  var- 
nish, which,  spread  upon  a  white  sub- 
stance, exhibits  a  gold  colour. 
To    La'cker,    lak'kur.    v.  a.    [from  the 
noun.]  To  smear  over  with  lacker. 

What  shook  the  stage,  and  made  the  people  stare? 
Cato's  long  wig,  flower'd  gown,  and  lacker''d  chair. 

Pope. 

La'okey,  lak'ke.  n.  s.  [^lar/uais,  Fr.]     An 
attending  servant;  a  footboy. 
They  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door:  a  fellow  counsellor, 
'Along  boys,  and  grooms,  and  lackeys!   Shakspeare. 

Though  his  youthful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine, 
lie's  cautious  to  avoid  the  coach  and  six. 
And  on  the  lackeys  will  no  quarrel  fix.         Dryden. 
Lackqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  they  are  now-a-days.  Jlddison''s  Spectator. 

yoLA'cKEY,  lak'k^.  v.  ft. [from  the  noun.] 
To  attend  servilely.  I  know  not  wheth- 


er Milton  has  used  this  word  very  pro- 
perly. 

This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lackqueying  the  vaiying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion.  Shakspeare. 

So  dear  to  heav'n  is  saintly  chastity. 
That  when  a  soul  is  found  sincerely  so, 
A  thousand  liveried  angels  lackey  her. 
Driving  far  off  each  thing  of  sm  and  guilt.  Milton. 
To  La'ckey,  lak'k^.   v.  n.  To  act  as  a 
footboy;  to  pay  servile  attendance. 

Oft  have  I  servants  seen  on  horses  ride. 
The  free  and  noble  lacquey  by  their  side.     Sandys. 

Our  Italian  translator  of  the  ^neis  is  a  foot  poet; 

he  lackeys  by  the  side  »{  Virgil,  but  never  mounts 

behind  him.  Dryden. 

La'cklinen,  la.k'rin-nin.''y  adj.  [^lack  and 

linen.]  Wanting  shirts. 

You  poor,  base,  i-ascally,   cheating,    lacklinen 
mate;  away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away.  Shakspeare. 
La'cklusthe,    iak'iiis-tijr.'**'''    adj.     [^lack 
and  Izistre.]   Wanting  brightness. 

And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke, 
And  looking  on  it  with  lacklustre  eye. 
Says  very  wisely.  It  is  ten  o'clock.  Shaksjieare. 

LACO'NICK,  m-kon'ik.sofl  adj.  llaconi- 
ciis,  Lat.  laconique^  Fr.]  Short;  brief; 
from  Lacones,  the  Spartans,  who  used 
few  words. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism;  for  some- 
times I  return  only  yes,  or  no,  to  questionaiy  or  pe- 
titionai-y  epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope. 

La'conism,  lak'ko-nlzm.  n.  s.  \^laco?iis?ne, 
Fr.  laconismus^  Lat.]  A  concise  style: 
called  by  Pofie^  laconicism.  See  Laco- 
nick. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  it  is 
very  comprehensive:  no  laconism  can  reach  it.  It  is 
the  short-hand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal 
in  a  little  room.  Collier  of  the  .Aspect. 

Laco'nically,  li-kbn'n^-k'di-^.adv.  [from 
laconick.']  Briefly;  concisely. 

Alexander  Nequam,  a  man  of  great  learning,  and 
desirous  to  enter  into  religion  there,  writ  to  the  ab- 
bot laconically.  Camden^s  Remains. 

La'ctary,  Iak'ta-r6."i2  adj.  [^lactareus, 
Lat.]  Milky;  full  of  juice  like  milk. 

From  lactary,  or  milky  plants,  which  have  a  white 
and  lacteous  juice  dispersed  through  every  part, 
there  arise  flowers  blue  and  yellow.  Brown. 

La'ctary,  lak'ta-re.  n.  s.\^lactarium,  Lat.] 

A  dairy-house. 
Lacta'tiox,  lak-ta'shiin.  n.  s.  [/ac^o,  Lat.] 

The  act  or  time  of  giving  suck. 
La'cteal,  lak'te-al,  oi-  lak'tshe-al.*"*  adj. 
[from  lac,  Lat.]  Milky;  conveying  chyle 
of  the  colour  of  milk. 

As  the  food  passes,  the  chyle,  which  is  the  nutri- 
tive part,  is  separated  from  the  excrementitious  by 
the  lacteal  veins;  and  from  thence  conveyed  into  the 
blood.  Locke. 

La'cteal,  lak'td-al,  or  lak'tsh6-al.'*'=*  n.  s. 
The  vessel  that  conveys  chyle. 

The  mouths  of  the  lacteals  may  permit  aliment, 
acrimonious  or  not  sufliciently  attenuated,  to  enter 
in  people  of  lax  constitutions,  whereas  their  sphinc- 
ters will  shut  against  them  in  such  as  have  strong 
fibres.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Lacte'ous,  lak'te-iis,  or  lak'tshi-us.  adj. 

\_lacteus,  Lat.] 
1.  Milky. 

Though  we  feave  out  the  lacteous  circle,  yet  are 
there  more  by  four  than  Philo  mentions.      Brown. 
2.. Lacteal;  conveying  chyle. 

The  lungs  are  suitable  for  respiration,  and  the 
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lacteous  vessels  for  the  receptiou  of  the  chyle. 

Bentley. 
Lacte'scence,  lak-t^s's^nse."'"  n.  s.  [^lac- 
(esco,  Lat.]  Tendency  to  milk,  or  milky 
colour. 

This  lacleseence  does  commonly  ensue,  when 
wine,  being  impregnated  with  gunib,  or  other  vege- 
table concretions,  that  abound  with  sulphureous 
corpuscles,  fair  water  is  suddenly  poured  upon  the 
solution.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

Lacte'scent,  lak-t^s'sent.  adj.  \^lactcs- 
cens,  Lat.]  Producing  milk,  or  a  white 
juice. 

Amongst  the  pot-herbs  aie  some  lactescent  plants, 
as  lettuce  and  endive,  which  contain  a  wholesome 
juice.  Arhuthnvt. 

Lacti'ferous,  lak-tif'fer-us.''*^  adj.  [Jac 
andy^ro,  Lat.]  What  conveys  or  brings 
milk. 

He  makes  the  breasts  to  be  nothing  but  glandules, 
made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  little  knots,  each 
whereof  hath  its  excretory  vessel,  or  lactiferous 
duct.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

Lad,  lad.  n.  s.  [leobe,  Saxon,  which  com- 
monly signifies  people,  but  sometimes, 
says  Mr.  Lye,  a  boy.] 

1.  A  boy;  a  stripling,  in  familiar  language. 

We  were 
Two  lads,  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
But  such  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day. 
And  to  be  boy  eternal.  Shakspeare. 

The  poor  lad  who  wants  knowledge  must  set  his 
invention  on  the  rack,  to  say  something  where  he 
knows  nothing.  Locke. 

Too  far  from  tlie  ancient  forms  of  teaching  seve- 
ral good  grammarians  have  departed,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  such  lads  as  have  been  removed  to 
other  schools.  *  Walls. 

2.  A  boy;  a,  young  man,  in  pastoral  lan- 
guage. 

For  grief  whereof  the  lad  would  after  joy. 
But  pin'd  aiWay  in  anguish,  and  self-wili'd  annoy. 
■*  '  Spenser. 

The  shepherd  lad. 
Whose  offspring  on  the  throne  of  Judah  sat 
So  many  ages.  J\IiUon. 

LA'DDER,  lad'dijr.58  7i.  s.  [hlabjie, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  frame  made  with  steps  placed  be- 
tween two  upright  pieces. 

Whose  compost  is  rotten,  and  carried  in  time, 
And  spread  as  it    should  be,  thrift's  ladder  may 
climb.  Ti»,s5ej-. 

Now  streets  grow  throug'd,  and  busy  as  by  day, 
Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire; 

Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  the  engines  p!ay. 
And  some  more  bold  mount  ladders  to  the  fire. 

Dryden. 

Easy  in  words  thy  style,  in  sense  sublime; 
'Tis  like  the  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream, 
Its  foot  on  earth,  its  height  above  the  skies.  Prior. 

I  saw  a  stage  erected  about  a  foot  and  a  half  from 
the  ground,  capable  of  holding  four  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, with  tn'o  or  three  ladders  to  mount  it. 

GuUiver^s  Travels. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  climbs. 

Then  took  she  help  to  her  of  a  servant  near  about 
her  husband,  whom  she  knew  to  be  of  a  hasty  am- 
bition; and  such  a  one,  who  wanting  true  suflicien- 
cy  to  raise  him,  would  make  a  ladder  of  any  mis- 
chief. Sidney. 

I  must  climb  her  window, 
The  farff/er  made  of  cords.  S/wfrsp. 

Northumberland,  ;hou  iarfrfer,  by  the  which 
My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne.  Shaksp. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.    Shak. 

3.  A  gradual  rise. 

Endow'd  with  all  these  accomplishmeuts,  wc 
leave  him  iu  the  full  career  of  success,  mounting 
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fast  towards  the  top  of  the  ladder  ecclesiastical, 
which  he  hath  a  fair  probability  to  reach.       Stcift. 
Ladk,  lide."  -0  n.  s. 

Lade  is  the  mouth  of  a  river,  and  is  derived  from 
the  Saxon  la»e,  which  signifies  a  purging  or  dis- 
charging; tliere  being  a  discharge  of  the  waters  into 
the  sea,  or  into  some  greater  river.  Gibson. 

To  L.vDii,  lide.7"  v.  a.  preter.  laded;  part, 
passive,  laded  or  laden,    [from  hlaben, 
Saxon.]     It  is   now  commonly  written 
load. 
1 .  To  load;  to  freight;  to  burden. 

And  they  laded  their  asses  with  com,  and  de- 
parted thence.  Genesis. 

The  experiment  which  sheweth  the  weights  of 
several  bodies  in  compai-json  with  water,  is  of  use 
in  lading  of  ships,  and  shewing  what  burden  they 
will  bear.  Bacon. 

The  vessels,  heavy  laden,  put  to  sea 
With  prosp'rous  wind;  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden. 

Though  the  peripatetick  doctrine  does  not  satisfy, 
yet  it  is  as  easy  to  account  for  the  difficulties  he 
charges  on  it,  as  for  those  his  own  hypothesis  is 
laden  with.  Locke. 

3.  [hlaban,  to  draw,  Saxon.]  To  heave 
out;  to  throw  out. 

He  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  them, 
Saying,  he'll  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way.       SImksp. 

They  never  let  blood;  but  say,  if  the  pot  boils  too 
fast,  there  is  no  need  of  lading  out  any  of  the  wa- 
ter, but  only  of  taking  away  the  fire;  and  so  they 
allay  all  heats  of  the  blood  by  abstinence,  and  cool- 
ing herbs.  Temple. 

If  there  be  springs  in  the  slate  marl,  there  must 
be  help  to  lade  or  pump  it  out.  Morlimer. 

La'ding,  li'ding.^*"  n.  s.  [from  lade.'] 
Weight;  burden. 

Some  we  made  prize,  while  others  burnt  and  rent 
With  their  rich  lading  to  the  bottom  went.  yValler. 
The  storm  grows  higher  and  higher,  and  threat- 
ens the  utter  loss  of  the  ship:  there  is  but  one  way 
to  save  it,  which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading 
overboard.  South. 

It  happened  to  be  foul  weather,  so  that  the  mari- 
ners cast  their  whole  lading  overboard  to  save  them- 
selves. L^  Estrange. 
Why  should  he  sink  where  nothing  seem'd  to 
press? 
His  lading  little,  and  his  ballast  less.  Swift. 

LA'DLE,  la'dl.*"*  n.  s.  [hlaeble,  Saxon, 
from  hlaban;  leaugh,  Erse.j 

1 .  A  large  spoon;  a  vessel  with  a  long 
handle,  used  in  throwing  out  any  liquid 
from  the  vessel  containing  it. 

Some  stirr'd  the  molten  ore  with  ladles  great, 

Spenser. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  have  been  kept  long 

in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the  superfluous  salt, 

which  the  workmen  take  off  with  ladles.         Boyle. 

A  ladle  for  our  silver  dish 

Is  what  I  want,  is  what  I  wish.  P)-ior. 

2.  The  receptacles  of  a  mill  wheel,  into 
which  the  water  falling  turns  it.  , 

La'dle-ful,    la'dl-ful.    n,   s.    [^ladle    and 

/"//.] 

If  a  footman  be  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup,  let 
the  cook  with  a  ladle-ful  dribble  hisj  livery  all  the 
way  up  stairs.  Sicift. 

LA'DY,  li'de.»83  n.  s.  [hlaepbij,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  woman  of  high  rank;  the  title  of 
ladu  properly  belongs  to  the  wives  of 
knights,  of  all  degrees  above  them,  and 
to  the  daughters  of  earls  and  all  of 
higher  ranks. 

I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady,  his  mother  play'd 

4*alse  with  a  smith.  Shaksp. 

I  would  thy  husband  were  dead;  I  would  make 


thee  my  lady. — I  your  lady,  Sir  John!  alas,  I  should 

be  a  pitiful  lady.  Shaksp. 

I  am  sorry  my  relation  to  so  deserving  a  lady 

should  be  any  occasion  of  her  danger  and  affliction. 

King  Cliarles. 

2.  An  illustrious  or  eminent  woman. 

0  foolish  faiiy's  son,  what  fury  mad 
Hath  thee  incens'd  to  haste  thy  doleful  fate? 
Were  it  not  better  I  that  lady  had. 

Than  that  thou  hadst  repented  it  too  late?  Spenser. 

Before  Homer's  time  this  great  lady  was  scarce 
heai'd  of.  Raleigh. 

May  every  lady  an  Evadne  prove, 
That  shall  divert  me  from  Aspasia's  love.     Waller. 

Should  I  shun  the  dangers  of  the  war, 
With  scorn  the  Trojans  would  reward  my  pains. 
And  their  proud  ladies  with  theii'  sweeping  trains. 

Dryden. 

We  find  on  medals  the  representations  of  ladies, 
that  have  given  occasion  to  whole  volumes  on  the 
account  only  of  a  face.  Mdison. 

3.  A  word  of  complaisance  used  of  women. 

Say,  good  Caesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  great  modern  friends  withal.  Shaksp. 

1  hope  I  may  speak  of  women  without  offence  to 
the  ladies.  Guardian. 

4.  Mistress,  importing  power  and  domi- 
nion; as,  lady  of  the  manor. 

Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champaigns  rich'd 
With  plenteous  rivers,  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shaksp. 

La'dy-bedstraw,  li'd^-b^d'siraw.  n.   s. 
'[gallium.']    A  plant  of  the  stellate  kind. 

Miller. 

La'dy-bird,  li'd^-bilrd."!  n.  *.    A   small 

La'dy-cow,  li'de-kou.     i-      redinsectva- 

La'dy-fly,  li'd^-fll.        J      ginopennous. 

Fly  lady-bird,  north,  south,  or  east  or  west, 

Fly  where  the  man  is  found  that  1  love  best.     Gay. 

This  lady-fly  I  take  from  off  the  grass, 
Whose  spotted  back  might  scarlet  red  surpass.  Gay. 
La'dy-day,  la-d^-da'.  n.  s.  [lady  and  day.] 
The  day  on  which  the  annunciation  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  celebrated. 
Lady-like, la'd^-like.  adj.  [lady  dSiAlike.] 
Soft;  delicate;  elegant. 

Her  tender  constitution  did  declare, 
Too  lady-like  a  long  fatigue  to  bear.  Dryden. 

La'dy-mantle,  li'd^-man'tl.  ?i.  s.  [alchi- 
milla.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

La'dyship,    li'd^-shlp.  n.  s.   [from  lady.] 
The  title  of  a  lady. 
Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring.    Shak. 
If  they  be  nothing  but  mere  statesmen. 
Your  ladyship  shall  observe  their  gravity. 
And  their  reservedness,  their  many  cautions, 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson. 

I  the  wronged  pen  to  please, 
Make  it  my  humble  thanks  express 

Unto  your  ladyship  in  these.  Waller. 

'Tis  Galla;  let  her  ladyship  but  peep.      Dryden. 

La'dy's-slipper,  la'diz-sllp'pfir.  n.  s.  [cal- 

ceolus.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Lady's-smock,    li'diz-smok.    n.   s.  [car- 
damine.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

W  hen  dazies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And  lady^s-smocks  all  silver  white. 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedight.  Shaksp. 

See  here  a  boy  gathering  lilies  and  lady-smocks, 
and  there  a  girl  cropping  culverkeys  and  cowslips 
all  to  make  garlands.  Walton. 

LAG,  lag.  adj.  [laenj,  Saxon,  long;  lagg, 

Swedish,  the  end.] 
I.  Coming  behind;  falling  short. 
1  could  be  well  content 


To  entertain  the  lag  end  of  my  life 

With  quiet  hours.  Shaksp. 

The  slowest  footed  who  come  lag,  supply  the 
show  of  a  rearward.  Carew. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 
Lag  of  a  brother.  Shaksp. 

2.  Sluggish;  slow;  tardy.  It  is  out  of  use, 
but  retained  in  Scotland. 

He,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  mercury  did  bear; 
Some  tardy  cripple  had  the  countermand, 
That  came  too  lag  to  sec  him  buried.  Shaksp. 

We  know  your  thoughts  of  us,  that  laymen  are 
Lag  souls,  and  rubbish  of  remaining  clay. 
Which  Heaven,  grown  weary  of  more  perfect  work, 
Set  upright  with  a  little  puff  of  breath, 
And  bid  us  pass  for  men.  Dryden. 

3.  Last;  long  delayed. 

Pack  to  their  old  play-fellows;  there  I  talcc 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at. 

Shaksp. 

Lag,  lag.  n.  s. 

1.  The  lowest  class;  the  rump;  the  fag 
end. 

The  rest  of  your  foes,  0  gods,  the  senators  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  common  lag  of  people, 
what  is  amiss  in  them,  make  suitable  for  destruction. 

Shaksp. 

2.  He  that  comes  last,  or  hangs  behind. 

The  last,  the  lag  of  all  the  race.  Dryden. 

What  makes  my  ram  the  lag  of  all  the  flock? 

Popt. 
To  Lag,  lag.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  loiter;  to  move  slowly. 

She  pass'd,  with  fear  and  fuiy  wild; 
The  nurse  went  lagging  after  with  the  child. 

Dryden. 
The  remnant  of  his  days  he  safely  past, 
Nor  found  they  lagg''d  too  slow,  nor  flow'd  too  fast. 

Prior. 

2.  To  stay  behind;  not  to  come  in. 

Behind  her  far  away  a  dwarf  did  lag.  F-  Queen. 
I  shall  not  lag  behind,  nor  err 
The  way,  thou  leading.  Milton. 

The  knight  himself  did  after  ride, 
Leading  Crovvdcro  by  his  side, 
And  tow'd  him,  if  he  lagged  behind, 
Like  boat  against  the  tide  and  wind.  Hudibras. 

If  he  finds  a  fairy  lag  in  light, 
He  drives  the  wretch  before,  and  lashes  into  night. 

Di-yden. 
She  hourly  press'd  for  something  new; 
Ideas  came  into  her  mind 

So  fast,  his  lessons  lagg''d  behind.  Swift. 

La'gger,  lag'gur.98  n.  s.  [from  lag.]  A 
loiterer;  an  idler;  one  that  loiters  be- 
hind. 

La'ical,  14'6-kal.  adj.  [laique,  Fr.  laicus, 
Latin;  A«®-.]  Belonging  to  the  laity,  or 
people,  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

In  all  ages  the  clerical  will  flatter  as  well  as  the 
laical.  Camden. 

LAiD,lide.2"2     Preterit  participle  oUay. 
Money  laid  up  for  the  relief  of  widows  and  father- 
less children.  2  Maccabees. 
A  scheme  which  was  writ  some  years  since,  and 
laid  by  to  be  ready  on  a  fit  occasion.  Swift. 
Lain,  line.2"2     Preterit  participle  o{ lie. 
Mary  seeth  two  angels  in  white,  sitting,  the  one 
at  the  head,  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the 
body  of  Jesus  had /ain.  John. 
The  parcels  had  lain  by,  before  they  were  open- 
ed, between  four  and  five  years.                     Boyle. 
Lair,  lire.2''2  n.  s.  [/az,  in  French,  signifies 
a  wild  sow,  or  a  forest:  the  derivation 
is  easy  in  either  sense;  or  from  leger, 
Dutch.]    The  couch  of  a  boar,  or  wild 
beast. 
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Out  of  the  ground  uprose, 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast,  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild,  in  thicket,  brake,  or  den.       MiUon. 

But  range  the  forest,  by  the  silver  side 
Of  some  cool  stream,  where  nature  shall  provide 
Green  grass  and  fatt'ning  clover  for  your  fare. 
And  mossy  caverns  for  your  noon-tide  lair.  Drijden. 

Laird,  lird.^"^  n.  s.  [hlapopb,  Saxon.] 
The  lord  of  a  manor  in  the  Scotish  dia- 
lect. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  moneys  poize, 
A  laird  and  bventy  pence  pronounc'd  with  noise, 
When  constru'd  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go. 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so.     Cleav. 

Lai'ty,  li'6-t6.  n.  s.  [a<«(S^.] 

1.  The  people  as  distinguished  from  the 
clergy. 

An  humble  clergy  is  a  very  good  one,  and  an 
humble  laity  too,  since  humility  is  a  virtue  that 
equally  adorns  evei7  station  in  life.  Swift- 

2.  The  slate  of  a  layman. 

The  more  usual  cause  of  this  deprivation  is  a 
mere  laity,  or  want  of  holy  orders.  Jlyliffe. 

Lake,  like.  n.  s.  [lac,  Fr.  lacus.^  Lat.] 

1.  A  large  diffusion  of  inland  water. 

He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  small  plash  of  water. 

3.  A  middle  colour,  between  ultramarine 
and  vermilion,  yet  it  is  rather  sweet 
than  harsh.     It  is  made  of  cochineal. 

Dryde7i. 
LAMB,  lam.3*7  n.  s.  [lamb.,  Gothick  and 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  young  of  a  sheep. 

I'm  young;  but  something 
You  may  deserve  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom. 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb, 
T'  appease  an  angry  god.  Shaksp. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  lo-day. 
Had  he  thy  knowledge  would  he  skip  and  play.' 

Pope. 

2.  Typically,  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Thou  Lamb  of  God  (hat  takest  away  the  sins  of 

the  world,  have  mercy  upon  us.      Common  Prayer. 

La'mbative,     lani'ba-tiv.^*^    adj.     [from 

lambo^  Lat.  to  lick.]   Taken  by  licking. 

In  affections  both  of  lungs  and  weason,  physicians 

make  use  of  syrups,  and  lambative  medicines. 

Brown. 
La'mhative,  lam'ba-tiv.  n.  s.  A  medicine 
taken  by  licking  with  the  tongue. 

I  stitch 'd  up  the  wound,  and  let  him  blood  in  the 
arm,  advising  a  lambative,  to  be  taken  as  necessity 
should  require.  Wiseman. 

La'mbent,  lam'bSnt.  adj.  \Jambe7is.,  Lat.] 
Playing  about;  gliding  over  without 
harm. 

From  young  lulus  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.    Dryden, 

His  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  gi-ace, 
And  lambent  dulncss  played  around  his  face.  Dryd. 
La'mbkin,  lam'kln.  n.  s.  [from  /a?w6.]    A 
little  lamb. 

'Twixt  tliem  both  they  not  a  lambkin  left, 
And  when  lambs  fail'd,  the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
i-eft.  Hubberd. 

Pan,  thou  god  of  shepherds  all. 
Which  of  our  tender  l(im6fcj?M  takest  keep.  Spmser. 

Clean  as  young  lambkins,  or  the  goose's  down, 
And  like  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown.     Gay. 
Lambs-wool,  lamz'w6l.  n.  s.  \Jamb  and 
'Lvool.~\     Ale  mixed    with   the  pulp  of 
roasted  apples. 
A  cup  oS  lambs-wool  they  drank  to  him  there. 

Song  of  the  King  and  the  MUUr. 


Lamdoi'dal,  lam-d6id'dal.  n.  s.  [A«f4(J'<« 
and  f  i'<J"(^.]  Having  the  form  of  the  let- 
ter latTida  or  A. 

The  course  of  the  longitudinal  sinus  down  through 
the  middle  of  it,  makeslit  advisable  to  trepan  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  os  parielale,  or  at  least  upon  the 
lamdoidal  suture.  Sharp's  Surgery. 

LAME,  lame.  adj.  [laam,  lama,  Saxon; 
lam,  Dutch.] 

1.  Crippled;  disabled  in  the  limbs. 

Who  reproves  the  lame,  must  go  upright.  Daniel. 

A  greyhound  of  a  mouse  colour,  lame  of  one  leg, 

belongs  to  a  lady.  .^rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Hobbling;  not  smooth:  alluding  to  the 
feet  of  a  verse. 

Our  authors  wiite. 
Whether  in  prose,  or  verse,  'tis  all  the  same; 
The  prose  is  fustian,  and  the  numbers  lame.  Dryd. 

3.  Imperfect;  unsatisfactory. 

Shrubs  are  formed  into  sundry  shapes,  by  mould- 
ing them  within,  and  cutting  them  without;  but 
they  are  but  lame  things,  being  too  small  to  keep 
figure.  Bacon. 

Swift,  who  could  neither  fly  nor  hide. 
Came  sneaking  to  the  chariot  side; 
And  offer'd  many  a  lame  excuse. 
He  never  meant  the  least  abuse.  Swift. 

To  Lame,  lime.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  lame;  to  cripple. 

I  have  never  heard  of  such  another  encounter, 
which  lames  report  to  follow  it,  and  undoes  descrip- 
tion to  do  it.  Shakspeare. 

The  son  and  heir 
Affronted  once  a  cock  of  noble  kind. 
And  either  lam''d  his  legs,  or  struck  him  blind. 

Dryden. 
If  you  happen  to  let  the  child  fall,  and  lame  it, 
never  confess.  Swift. 

La'mellated,  lam'm^l-i-t^d.  adj.  [^lamel- 
la, Lat.]    Covered  with  films  or  plates. 
The  lamellated  antennae  of  some  insects  are  sur- 
prisingly beautiful,  when  viewed  through  a  micro- 
scope. Derham. 
La'mely,  lime'l^.  adv.  [from  lame.'] 

1.  Like  a  cripple;  without  natural  force  or 
activity. 

Those  muscles  become  callous,  and,  having 
yielded  to  the  extension,  the  patient  makes  shift  to 
go  upon  it,  though  lamely.  Wiseman. 

2.  Imperfectly;  without  a  full  or  complete 
exhibition  of  all  the  parts. 

Look  not  ev'ry  lineament  to  see. 
Some  will  be  cast  in  shades,  and  some  will  be 
So  lamely  drawn,  you  scai-cely  know  tis  she.  Dryd. 

3.  Weakly;  unsteadily;  poorly. 
La'meness,  lame'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  la?7te.'] 

1.  The  state  of  a  cripple;  loss  or  inability 
of  limbs. 

Let  blindness,  lame')iess  come;  are  legs  and  eyes 

Of  equal  value  to  so  great. a  prize.'  Dryden. 

Lameness  kept  me  at  home.  Digby  to  Pope. 

2.  Imperfection;  weakness. 

If  the  story  move,  or  the  actor  help  the  lameness 
of  it  with  his  performance,  either  of  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  a  present  liking.  Dryden. 
To  LAME'NT,  la-ment'.  v.  n.  [lamentor, 
Lat.  lamenicr,  Fr.]  To  mourn;  to  wail; 
to  grieve;  to  express  sorrow. 

The  night  has  been  unruly  where  we  lay; 
And  chimneys  were  blown  down:  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamentings  heard  i'  th'  air,  strange  screams  of 
^'eath.  Shaksp. 

Ye  shall  weep  and  lament,  but  the  world  shall  re- 
joice. jo,^n. 
Jerennali  lamented  for  Josiah,  and  all  the  singing 
men  and  women  spake  of  Josiah  in  their  lamenta- 
'Jons.                                                    2  Chronicles. 

Fai-  less  I  now  lament  for  one  whole  world 
Of  wicked  sons  destroyed,  than  I  rejoice 


For  one  man  found  so  perfect  and  so  just. 

That  God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 

From  him.  Milton. 

To  Lame'nt,  la-m^nt'.  v.  a.  To  bewail; 
to  mourn;  to  bemoan;  to  express  sor- 
roAV  for. 

As  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 
Rest  you,  while  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse.  Shak. 

The  pair  of  sages  praise , 
One  pity'd,  one  contemn'd  the  woful  times. 
One  laugh 'd  at  follies,  one  lamented  crimes.    Dryd. 

Lame'nt,  la-m^nt'.  «.  s.  [lamcntum,  Lat- 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sorrow  audibly  expressed;  lamentation; 
grief  uttered  in  complaints  or  cries. 

We,  long  ere  our  approaching,  heard  witliin 
Noise,  other  than  the  sound  of  dance,  or  song! 
Torment,  and  loud  lament,  and  furious  rage.  J\Iilt. 

The  loud  laments  arise 
Of  one  distress'd,  and  mastiffs  mingled  cries.  Dryd. 

2.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

To  add  to  your  laments. 
Wherewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
I  must  inform  you  of  a  dismal  sight.  Shaksp. 

La'mentable,  lam'm^n-ta-bl.  adj.  [/a- 
mentabilis,  Latin;  lamencable,  French; 
from  lament. ] 

1.  To  be  lamented;  causing  sorrow. 

The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shaksp. 

2.  Mournfu  1;  sorrowful;  expressing  sorrow. 

A  lamentable  tune  is  the  sweetest  musick  to  a  wo- 
ful mind.  Sidney. 

The  victors  to  their  vessels  bear  the  prize. 
And  hear  behind  loud  groans,  and  lamentable  cries. 

Dryden. 

3.  Miserable,  in  a  ludicrous  or  low  sense; 
pitiful;  despicable. 

This  bishop,  to  make  out  the  disparity  between 
the  heathens  and  them,  flies  to  this  lamentable  re- 
fuge. Stillingfleet. 

La'mentably,  Idm'm^n-ta-bld.  adv.  [from 
la7nen(able.] 

1.  With  expressions  or  tokens  ot  sorrow; 
mournfully. 

The  matter  in  itself  lamentable,  lamentably  ex- 
pressed by  the  old  prince,  greatly  moved  the  two 
princes  to  compassion.  Sidney. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  sorrow. 

Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.  Shaksp. 

3.  Pitifully;  despicably. 

Lamenta'tion,  lain-m^n-ta'shfin.s^?  sso  „ 
s.  [JamentatiQ,   Latin.]     Expression  of 
sorrow;  audible  grief. 

Be  't  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne.        Shaksp. 
His  sons  buried  him,  and  all  Israel  made  great 
lamentation  for  him.  l  JUaccabees. 

Lame'nter,  la-m^nt'iir.''^  n.  s.  [from  la- 
ment.'] He  who  mourns  or  laments. 

Such  a  complaint  good  company  must  pity,  whe- 
ther they  think  the  lamenter  ill  or  not.      Spectator. 

La'mentine,  lam'm^n-tme.i"  n.  s.  A  fish 
called  a  seacow  or  manatee,  which  is 
near  twenty  feet  long,  the  head  resem- 
bling that  of  a  cow,  and  two  short  feet, 
with  which  it  creeps  on  the  shallows  and 
rocks  to  get  food;  but  has  no  fins:  the 
flesh  is  commonly  eaten.  Bailey. 

LA'MI.h''A,  lam'm^-na.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Thin 
plate;  one  coat  laid  over  another. 

La'mixatkd,  lam'm^-ni-ted.  adj.  [from 
lamina.]  Plated:  used  of  such  bodies 
whose  contexture  discovery  such  a  dis., 
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position  as  that  of  plates  lying  over  one 
another. 

From  the  apposition  of  different  coloured  gravel 
arises,  for  the  most  pait,  the  laminated  appearance 
of  a  stone.  Sharp. 

To  Lamm,  lam.  x-.  a.  To  beat  soundly 
with  a  cudgel.  Diet. 

La'mm  AS,  lam'mas.^^n.  «.  [This  word  is  said 
by  Bailey,  I  know  not  on  what  authori- 
ty, tobe  derived  from  a  custom, by  which 
the  tenants  of  the  archbishop  of  Yoi'k 
Avere  obliged  at  the  time  of  mass,  on 
the  first  of  August,  to  bring  a  lamb  to 
the  altar.  In  Scotland  they  are  said  to 
Avean  lambs  on  this  day.  It  may  else 
be  corrupted  from  lattcrmath.~\  The 
first  of  August. 

In  lolS  was  that  famous  lammas  day,  which  bu- 
ried the  reputation  of  Don  John  of  Austria.  Bacon. 

Lamp,  lamp.  n.  s.  y amfie,  French;  lam/ias, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  light  made  with  oil  and  a  wick. 

O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lantborn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
Witii  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

In  lamp  furnaces  I  use  spirit  of  wine  instead  of 
oil,  and  the  same  flame  has  melted  foliated  gold. 

Boyle. 

2.  Any  kind  of  light,  in  poetical  language, 
real  or  metaphorical. 

Thy  gentle  eyes  send  forth  a  quick'ning  spirit. 
And  feed  the  dying  lamp  of  life  within  me.     Howe. 

Cynthia,  fair  regent  of  the  night, 
O  may  thy  silver  iom;j  from  heav'n's  high  bow'r, 
Direct  my  footsteps  in  tlie  midnight  hour.  Gay. 
La'mpass,  lum'pas.  n.  s.  [_la?)7/ia.v,  Fr.]  A 
lump  of  flesh,  about  the  bigness  of  a 
nut,  in  the  roof  of  a  horse's  mouth, 
•which  vises  above  the  teeth'. 

Farrier^fi  Diet. 
His  horse  possest  with  the  glanders,  troubled  with 
the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions.  Sliaksp. 
La'mpblack,  lamp'blak.  n.  s.  [Jamfi  and 
black.^  It  is  made  by  holding  a  torch 
under  the  bottom  of  a  basin,  and  as  it  is 
furred  striking  it  with  a  feather  into 
some  shell,  and  grinding  it  with  gum 
water.  Peacham  on  Draiving. 

La'mping,    lamping,     adj.     '[Xxf^Trilum.'] 
Shining;  sparkling.     Not  used. 
Happy  lines,  on  ivhich  with  starry  light 
Those  lamping  eyes  will  deign  sometimes  to  look. 

Spenser. 
LAMPO'ON,  lam-po6n'.  n.  «.  \_Baileij 
derives  it  from  la?nfions,  a  drunken 
song.  It  imports,  let  us  drink,  from 
the  old  French  lam/ie?-,  and  was  repeat- 
ed at  the  end  of  each  couplet  at  car- 
ousals. Trev.^  A  personal  satire; 
abuse;  censure  written  not  to  reform 
but  to  vex. 

They  say  my  talent  is  satire;  if  so,  it  is  a  fruitful 

age:  they  have  sown  the  dragon's  teeth  themselves, 

and  it  is  but  just  they  should  reap  each  other  in 

lampoons.  Dryden. 

Make  satire  a  lampoon.  Pope. 

To  Lampo'on,  lam-p66n'.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  abuse  with  personal  satire. 
Lampo'oner,  lam-p66n'iir.88   n.  s.  [from 
lam/ioon.']     A  scribbler  of  personal  sa- 
tire. 


We  are  naturally  displeased  with  an  unknown 
critick,  as  the  ladies  are  with  a  lampooiur,  b^ause 
rt-e  are  bitten  in  the  dark.  Dryden. 

The  squibs  arc  those  who  are  called  libellers, 
lampooners,  and  pamphleteers.  Tatter. 

La'mprey,  lam'pre.  n.  s.  [lawfiroye,  Fr. 
Ia7n/ireye,  Dutch.] 

Many  fish  much  like  the  eel  frequent  both  the  sea 

and  fresh  rivers;  as,  the  laniprel,   lamprey,   and 

lamperne.  Walton. 

La'mprox,  lara'pri'm.*""  n.  s.     A  kind  of 

sea  fish. 

These  rocks  are  frequented  by  lamp'otis,  and 
greater  fishes,  that  devour  the  bodies  of  the  drown- 
ed. Broome. 

LANCE,  lanse."  79  w.,  s.  [glance,  French; 
lancra,  Latin.]  A  long  spear,  which,  in 
the  heroick  ages,  seems  to  have  been 
generally  thrown  from  the  hand,  as  by 
the  Indians  at  this  day.  In  later  times 
the  combatants  thrust  them  against 
each  other  on  horseback.  Spear;  ja- 
velin. 

He  carried  bis  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 
a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks: 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shaks]). 

They  shall  hold  the  bow  and  the  lance.  Jer. 

Hector  beholds  his  jav'lin  fall  ui  vain. 
Nor  other  lance,  or  other  hope  remain; 
He  calls  Deiphobus,  demands  a  spear 
In  vain,  for  no  Deiphobus  was  there.  Pope. 

To  Lance,  lanse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pierce;  to  cut. 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 

My  unprovided  body,  lanc''d  my  arm.  Shaksp. 

In  their  cruel  worship  they  lance  themselves  with 

knives.  Glanville. 

Th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim,  and  with  fuiy  lanc''d 
Her  back,  and  piercing  through  her  inmost  heart. 
Drew  backward.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  chirurgically;  to  cut  in  order 
to  a  cure. 

We  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.  Shaksi). 

Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more 

Than  when  it  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore.    Shak. 

That  differs  as  far  from  our  usual  severities,  as 

the  lancivgs  of  a  physician  do  from  the  wounds  of  an 

adversaiy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Lance  the  sore. 
And  cut  the  head;  for  till  the  core  is  found 
The  secret  vice  is  fed.  Dryden. 

The  shepherd  stands. 
And  when  the  lancing  knife  requires  his  hands, 
Vain  help,  with  idle  pray'rs,  from  heav'n  demands. 

Dryden. 
La'ncely,    lanse'le.    adj.    [from    lance.'] 
Suitable  to  a  lance.    Not  in  use. 

He  carried  iiis  lances,  which  were  strong,  to  give 

a  lancely  blow.  Sidney. 

Lancepe'sade,  lanse-pe'sade.  n.  s.  [glance 

sfiezzate,  Fr.]     The   officer  under  the 

corporal:  not  now  in  use  among  us. 

To  th'  Indies  of  her  arms  he  flies, 
Fran.ht  both  with  east  and  western  prize, 
WTiich,  when  he  had  in  vain  assay'd, 
Arm'd  like  a  dapper  lancepesude 
With  Spanish  pike,  he  broach'd  a  pore.  Cleaveland. 
La'ncet,  lan'sit.s9  n.  s.  \_lancette,  French.] 
A  small  pointed  chirurgical  instrument. 
I  gave  vent  to  it  by  an  apertion  with  a  lancet,  and 
discharged  white  matter.  Wiseman. 

A  vein,  in  an  apparent  blue,  runneth  along  the 
body,  and  if  dexterously  pricked  with  a  lancet, 
emitteth  a  red  drop.  Brown. 


Hippocrates  saith,  blood-letting  should  be  done 
witli  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  maVe  a 
laro-c  orifice:  the  manner  of  opening  a  vein  tlien  was 
by  stabbing  or  pertusiou,  as  in  hoi-ses.     Jirbuthnot. 

To  Lanch,  lansh.  v.  a.  [^lancer,  Fr.  This 
word  is  too  often  written  launch:  it  is 
only  a  vocal  corruption  of  layice.']  To 
dart;  to  cast  as  a  lance;  to  throw;  to  let 

fly. 

See  whose  arm  can  ioncA  the  surer  bolt, 
And  who's  the  better  Jove.  Dnjden  and  Lee. 

Me,  only  mc,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  totread  that  interdicted  shore; 
When  Jove  tremendous  in  tlie  sable  deeps, 
Lancli'd  his  red  lightning  at  our  scatter'd  ships. 

Pope. 
Lancina'tion,  lan-si-ni'shAn.  n.  s.  [from 
lancino.,  Lat.]  Tearing;  laceration. 
J  La'ncinate,  lan's6-nite.9i  -u.  a.  \lan- 
cinoj  Latin.]  To  tear;  to  rend;  to  lacer- 
ate. 
LAND,  land.  n.  s.    [lanb,  Gothick,  Sax. 

and  so  all  the  Teutonick  dialects.] 
1.  A  country;  a  I'egion  distinct  from  other 
countries. 

The  nations  of  Scythia,  like  a  mountain  flood,  did 
overflow  all  Spain,  and  quite  washed  away  whatso- 
ever reliques  there  were  left  of  the  land-bred  people. 

Spenser. 
Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  tiiis  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Shaksp. 

What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fly  the  laiid?  Shak. 

The  chief  men  of  the  land  had  great  authority: 
though  the  government  was  monarchical,  it  was  not 
despotick.  Broome. 

Earth,  distinct  from  water. 

By  land  they  found  that  huge  and  mighty  coun- 
try. '  Mbot. 

Yet  if  thou  go'st  by  land,  tho'  grief  possess 
My  soul  ev'n  then,  my  fears  would  be  the  less: 
But,  all!  be  warn'd  to  shun  the  wat'ry  way.    Dryd. 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land, 
And  greet  with  greedy  joy  th'  Italian  strand.  Dryd. 
It  is  often  used  in  composition,  as  op- 
posed to  sea. 

The  princes  delighting  their  conceits  with  con- 
firming their  knowledge,  seeing  wherein  the  sea- 
discipline  differed  from  the  land-service,  they  had 
pleasing  entertainment.  Sidney. 

He  to-night  hath  boarded  a  land-carrack; 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he  's  made  for  ever.  Shak. 

With  eleven  thousand  land-soldiers,  and  tkventy- 
six  ships  of  war,  we  within  two  months  have  won 
one  town.  Bacon. 

Necessity  makes  men  ingenious  and  hardy;  and 
if  they  have  but  land-room  or  sea-room,  they  find 
supplies  for  their  hunger.  Uale. 

I  writ  not  always  in  the  proper  terms  of  naviga- 
tion, or  land-service.  Dryden. 

The  French  are  to  pay  the  same  duties  at  the  diy 
ports  through  which  they  pass  by  land-cmriage,  as 
we  pay  upon  importation  or  exportation  by  sea. 

•Addison. 

The  Phoenicians  cairied  on  a  land-trade  to  Syria 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  stopt  not  short  without  push- 
ing their  trade  to  the  Indies.  Arhvihnot. 

The  species  brought  by  land-carriage  were  much 
better  than  those  which  came  to  Egypt  by  sea. 

•.irbuthnot. 
.  Groiind;  surface  of  the  place.  Unusual. 

Beneath  his  steely  casque  he  felt  the  blow. 
And  roll'd  with  limbs  relax'd,  along  the  land.  Pope. 
.  An  estate  real  and  immoveable. 

To  forfeit  all  j'our  goods,  lands,  and  tenements, 
Castles,  and  goods  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.  Shaksp. 

He  kept  himself  within  the  bounds  of  loyalty,  and 
enjoyed  certain  lands  and  towns  in  the  borders  of 
Polonia.  Knolles. 
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This  man  is  freed  from  servile  hands, 
Of  hope  to  rise,  or  fear  to  fall: 

Lord  of  himself,  though  not  of  lands, 
And  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all.  Wotton. 

6.  Nation;  people;  the  inhabitants  of  the 

land. 

These  answers  in  the  silent  night  receiv'd. 
The  king  himself  divulg'd,  the  land  believ'd. /)ri/J. 

7.  Urine,  [hlonb,  Saxon.j  As 

Probably  land-damn  nas  a  coarse  expression  in 
the  cant  stiain,  formerly  in  common  use,  but  since 
laid  aside  and  forgotten,  which  meant  the  taking 
away  a  man's  life.  For  land  or  lant  is  an  old  word 
for  urine,  and  to  stop  the  common  passages  and 
functions  of  nature  is  to  kill.  Hanmer. 

You  are  abused,  and  by  some  putter  on. 
That  will  be  damn'd  for  't;  would  I  knew  the  vil- 
lain; 
I  would  land-damn  him.  Shaksp. 

To  Land,  land.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
set  on  shore. 

The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  Britain.  Shaksp. 

He  who  rules  the  raging  wind, 
To  thee,  O  sacred  ship,  be  kind, 
Thy  committed  pledge  restore. 
And  land  him  safely  on  the  shore.  Drydcn. 

Another  Typhis  shall  new  seas  explore, 
Another  Argo  land  the  chiefs  upon  th'  Iberian  shore 

Ih]jdtn. 

To  Land,  land.  v.  n.     To  come  to  shore. 

Let  him  land, 

And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.      Shaksp. 

Land  ye  not,  none  of  you,  and  provide  to  be  gone 

from  this  coast,  within  sixteen  days.  Bacon. 

I  land,  with  luckless  omens:  then  adore 
Their  gods.  Dryden, 

La'nded,  lun'd^d.  adj.  [from  land.]  Hav- 
ing a  fortune,  not  in  money  but  in  land; 
having  a  real  estate. 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  squire. 

Shalcsp. 

Men,  whose  living  lieth  together  in  one  shire,  are 

commonly  counted  greater  landed  than  those  whose 

livings  are  dispersed.  Bacon. 

Cromwell's  officers,  who  were  for  levelling  lands 

while  they  had  none,  when  they  grew  landed  fell  to 

crying  up  magna  charta.  Temple. 

A  house  of  commons  must  consist,  for  the  most 

part,  of  landed  men.  Jlddison. 

La'ndfall,  laiid'fall.*"^  n.   s.   [land  and 

fall.]   A  sudden  translation  of  property 

in  land  by  the  death  of  a  rich  man. 

La'ndflood,    land'flud.    n.  s.   [latid  and 

flood.]  Inundation. 

Apprehensions  of  the  aflections  of  Kent,  and  all 
otlicr  places,  looked  like  a  landjlood,  that  might  roll 
they  knew  not  how  far.  Clarendon. 

La'nd-forces,  land'for-sez.  n.  s.  [land 
and  foi-ce.]  Warlike  powers  not  naval; 
soldiers  that  serve  on  land. 

We  behold  in  France  the  greatest  land-forces  that 
have  ever  been  known  under  any  christian  prince. 

Temple. 
La'nd holder,  land'h6l-di\r.    n.  ,s.   [Ia7id 
and  holder.]  One  who  holds  lands. 

Money,  as  necessaiy  to  trade,  may  be  considered 
as  in  the  hands  that  pays  the  labourer  and  land- 
holder; and  if  this  man  want  money,  the  manufac- 
ture is  not  made,  and  so  the  trade  is  lost.  Locke. 
La'ndjobber,  land'j6b-)ir. n,  s.  [land  and 
job.]  One  who  buys  and  sells  lands  for 
other  men. 

If  your  master  be  a  minister  of  state,  let  him  be 
at  home  to  none  but  land-jobbers,  or  inventors  of 
new  funds.  Swift. 

La'ndgrave,  iSnd'grive.  Ji.  s.  [layid  and 
grave,  a  count,  German.]  A  German 
title  of  dominion. 


La'nding,  land'ing.*'" 
La'nding-place,  land'ing-plase. 
land.]  The  top  of  stairs. 

Let  the  staii-s  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair, 
open  newel,  and  a  fair  landing-place  at  the  top. 

Bacon. 

The   landing-place   is  the  uppermost  step  of  a 

pair  of  stairs,  viz.  the  floor  of  the  room  you  ascend 


upon. 


Moxon. 


There  is  a  stair-ease  that  strangers  are  generally 
can-ied  to  see,  where  the  easiness  of  the  ascent,  the 
disposition  of  the  lights,  and  the  convenient  landing, 
are  admirably  well  contrived.  Mdison. 

What  the  Romans  called  vestibulum  was  no  part 
of  the  house,  but  the  court  and  landing-place  be- 
tween it  and  the  street.  Jrbnthnot. 
La'ndlady,  lan'la-de.  ?i.  s.  [land  and 
lady.] 

1.  A  woman  who  has  tenants  holding  from 
her. 

2.  The  mistress  of  an  inn. 

If  a  soldier  drinks  his  pint,  and  offers  payment  in 

Wood's  half-pence,  the  landlady  may  be  under  some 

difficulty.  Swifl. 

La'ndless,  land'les.    adj.    [from    land.] 

Without  property;  without  fortune. 

Young  Fortinbras 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Nonvay,  here  and  there 
Shark'd  up  a  list  o{  landless  rcsolutes.  Shaksp. 

A  landless  knight  hath  made  a  landed  squire. 

Shaksp. 
La'ndlocked,  land'l6kt.="'3  adj.  [land  and 
lock.]  Shut  in,  or  enclosed  with  land. 

There  are  few  natural  parts  better  landlocked, 
and  closed  on  all  sides,  than  this  seems  to  have  been. 

Mdison. 
La'ndloper,  land'lo-pi'ir.s^  n.  s.  [/nwr/and 
lo/icn,  Dutch.]  A  landman;  a  term  of 
reproach  used  by  seamen  of  those  who 
pass  their  lives  on  shore. 
La'ndlokd,  land'tord.****  n.  s.  [land  and 
lord.] 

1.  One  who  owns  lands  or  houses,  and  has 
tenants  under  him. 

This  regard  shall  be  had,  that  in  no  place,  under 
any  landlord,  there  shall  be  many  of  them  placed 
together,  but  dispersed.  Spenser. 

It  is  a  generous  pleasure  in  a  landlord,  to  love  to 
see  all  his  tenants  look  fat,  sleek,  and  contented. 

Clarissa. 

2.  The  master  of  an  inn. 

Upon  our  arrival  at  the  inn,  my  companion  fetch- 
ed out  the  jolly  landloi-d,  who  knew  him  by  his 
ivhistle.  ^  Mdison. 

La'ndmark,  land'mark.  n.  s.  [land  and 
mark.]  Any  thing  set  up  to  preserve 
the  boundaries  of  land. 

r  th'  midst,  an  altar,  as  the  /and-niarJfc  stood, 
Rustick,  of  giassy  sod.  JUillon. 

The  land-marks  by  which  places  in  the  church 
had  been  known,  were  removed.  Clarendon. 

Then  land-marks  limited  to  each  is  right; 
For  all  before  was  common  as  the  light.  Dryden. 
Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
if  they  have  been  made  out  from  them  by  a  wai-y 
and  unquestionable  deduction,  they  may  serve  as 
land- marks,  to  shew  what  lies  in  the  dii-ect  way  of 
ti'uth,  or  is  quite  besides  it.  Locke, 

La'ndscape,  land'skape. n. s. [landschahc. 

Dutch.] 
1.  A  region;  the  prospect  of  a  country. 
Lovely  seem'd, 
That  landscape!  and  of  pure,  now  purer  air, 
Meets  his  aj)proach.  Mlton. 

The  sun  scarce  up  risen. 
Shot  parallel  to  th'  caith  his  dewy  ray. 
Discovering  in  Avide  landscape  all  the  east 
Of  paradise,  and  Eden's  happy  plains.         Mlton. 
Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures. 


Whilst  the  landscape  round  it  measures. 

Russet  lawns  and  fallows  grey. 

Where  the  nibbling  flocks  do  stray.  MiUo)i. 

We  aie  like  men  entertained  with  the  view  of  a 
spacious  landscape,  where  the  eye  passes  over  one 
pleasing  prospect  into  another.  Addison.  ^A 

2.  A  picture,   representing  an  extent  of  Tr 

space,  with  the  various  objects  in  it.  / 

As  good  a  poet  as  you  are,  you  cannot  make  finer 
landscapes  than  those  about  the  king's  house.    Md. 

Oft  in  her  glass  the  musing  shepherd  spies 
The  wat'ry  landscape  of  the  pendant  woods, 
And  absent  trees,  that  tremble  in  the  floods.  Pope. 
Land-tax,  land'taks.  n.  s.  [land  and  tax.] 
Tax  laid  upon  land  and  houses. 

If  mortgages  were  registered,  land-taxes  might 

reach  tlie  lender  to  pay  his  proportion.  Locke. 

Land-waiter,  land'wa-tdr.  n.  s.  [land  and 

•waiter.]     An    officer    of  the  customs, 

who  is  to  watch  what  goods  are  landed. 

Give  a  guinea  to  a  knavish  land-icaiter,  and  he 
shall  connive  at  the  merchant  for  cheating  the  queen 
of  an  hundred.  Sicift. 

La'ndward,  land' ward. ^^  adv.  [from 
land.]     Toward  the  land. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  overpouring 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tion of  the  other  to  landicard.  Sandys. 
Lane,  line.**  n.   s.    [laen,  Dutch;   lana, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  narrow  way  between  hedges. 

All  (lying 
Through  a  straight  iane,  the  enemy  full-hearted 
Struck  down  some  mortally.  Shakspeare. 

I  know  each  lane,  and  eveiy  alley  gieen. 
Dingle  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood. 
And  every  bosky  burn.  Milton. 

Through  a  close  lane  as  I  pursu'd  my  journey. 

Oticay. 

A  pack-horse  is  driven  constantly  in  a  narrow 
lane  and  dirty  road.  Locke. 

2.  A  narrow  street;  an  alley. 

There  is  no  street,  not  many  lanes,  where  there 
docs  not  live  one  that  has  relation  to  the  church. 

Sp-afs  Sermons. 

3.  A  passage  between  men  standing  on 
each  side. 

The  earl's  servants  stood  ranged  on  both  sides, 
and  made  the  king  a  lane.  Bacon. 

La'neket,  lan'nlr-6t.  n.  s.  A  little  hawk. 

La'nguage,  lang'gvvidje.331  90  „_  ^  [lan- 
gag-e,  French;  lingua,  Latin.] 

1.  Human  speech. 

We  may  define  language,  if  we  consider  it  more 
materially,  to  be  letters,  forming  and  producing 
words  and  sentences;  but  if  we  consider  it  accord- 
ing to  the  design  thereof,  then  language  is  apt  signs 
for  communication  of  thoughts.  Holder. 

2.  The  tongue  of  one  nation  as  distinct 
from  others. 

O!  good  my  Lord,  no  Latin; 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  lang^iage  I  have  liv'd  in. 

Shakspeare. 
He  not  from  Rome  alone,  but  Greece, 
Like  Jason,  brought  the  golden  fleece; 
To  him  that  language,  though  to  none 
Of  th'  others,  as  his  own  was  known.         Denhant. 

3.  Style;  manner  of  expression. 

Though  his  language  should  not  be  refin'd. 
It  must  not  be  obscure  and  impudent.  Roscommon. 

Others  for  language  all  their  caie  express. 
And  value  books,  as  women,  men,  for  dress: 
Their  praise  is  still— the  style  is  excellent; 
The  sense,  they  humbly  take  upon  content.     Pope. 
iA'xGUAGED,  lang'gwldj'd.3»'J  adj.  [from 
the  noun.]  Having  various  languages. 

He  wand'ring  long  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many  languag\t  nations  has  suncy'd.     Pope. 

La'nguage-masteh,    lang^gwidje-mist 
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ilr.  n.  s.  [^language  and  77tas(er.']     One 
whose  profession  is  to  teach  languages. 
The  third  is  a  sort  of  langiwge-mastei;  who  is  to 
instruct  them  in  the  stjle  proper  for  a  minister. 

Spectatm: 

La'nguet,  lang'gwet.  n.  s.  [^languette, 
French.]  Any  thing  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  tongue. 

LA'NGUID,  lang'gwid.'"  adj.  [langui- 
dus,  Latin.] 

1.  Faint;  weak;  feeble. 

Whatever  renders  the  motion  of  the  blood  lan- 
guid, disposeth  to  an  acid  acrimony;  what  accele- 
rates the  motion  of  the  blood,  disposeth  to  an  alka- 
line acrimony.  Arhuthnct. 

No  space  can  be  assigned  so  vast,  but  still  a  lar- 
ger may  be  imagined ;  no  motion  so  swift  or  languid, 
but  a  greater  velocity  or  slowness  may  still  be  con- 
ceived. Bentley. 

2.  Dull;  heartless. 

I'll  hasten  to  my  troops, 
And  fire  their  languid  souls  with  Cato's  virtue. 

.Addison. 
La'nguidly,    lang'gwid-le.    adv.    [from 
languid.']     Weakly;  feebly. 

The  menstruum  work'd  as  languidly  upon  the 
coral  as  it  did  before.  Boyle. 

La'nguidness,  lang'gwid-n^s.  n  s.  [from 
languid.]  Weakness;  feebleness;  want 
of  strength. 
To  La'nguish,  lang'gwish.'*"  v.n.  [^lan- 
guir,  French;  langueo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  grow  feeble;  to  pine  away;  to  lose 
strength. 

Let  her  languish 
A  drop  of  blood  a-day;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly.  Shalcspeare. 

We  and  our  fathers  do  languish  of  such  diseases. 

2  Esdras. 

What  can  we  expect,  but  that  her  languishings 

should  end  in  death?  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  sorrows  bore  him  off;  and  softly  laid 
His  languished  limbs  upon  his  homely  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  no  longer  vigorous  in  motion; 
not  to  be  vivid  in  appearance. 

The  troops  with  hate  inspired, 
Tlieir  darts  with  clamour  at  a  distance  drive, 
And  only  keep  the  languish''d  war  alive.     Dryden. 

3.  To  sink  or  pine  under  sorrow,  or  any 
slow  passion. 

What  man  who  knows 
What  woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  chusc 
But  must  be,  will  his  free  hours  languish  out 
For  assur'd  bondage?  Shakspeare. 

The  land  shall  mourn,  and  every  one  that  dwell- 
eth  therein,  shall  languish.  Hosea. 

I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  hercj 
A  man  that  languishes  in  your  displeasure.  Shaksp. 

I  was  about  fifteen  when  I  took  the  liberty  to 
chuse  for  myself,  and  have  ever  since  languished 
under  the  displeasure  of  an  inexorable  father. 

Spectator. 

Let  Leonora  consider,  that,  at  the  vei7  time  in 
which  she  languishes  for  the  loss  of  her  deceased 
lover,  there  aie  persons  just  perishing  in  a  ship- 
wreck. Spectatm: 

4.  To  look  v/ith  softness  or  tenderness. 

What  poems  think  yon  soft,  and  to  be  read 
With  lar^uishing  regards,  and  bending  head? 

Dryden. 

La'xocish,  lang'gwlsh.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]     Soft  appearance. 
And  the  blue  languish  of  soft  Allia's  eye.    Pope. 
Then  forth  he  walks. 
Beneath  the  trembling  languish  of  her  beam, 
With  soften'd  soul.  Tlwmson. 

La'nguishingly,  lang'gwish-ing-le.  adv. 
[from  languishing.'] 


1.  Weakly;  feebly;  with  feeble  softness. 

Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhimes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingbj  slow. 

Pope, 

2.  Dully;  tediously. 

Alas!  my  Dorus,  thou  seest  how  long  and  Ian- 
guishingly  the  weeks  have  past  over  since  our  last 
talking.  Sidney. 

La'nguishment,  lang'gwish-ment.  n.  s. 
[languiasammenty  French;  from  lan- 
guish.] 

1.  State  of  pining. 

By  that  count  which  lovers  books  invent, 
The  sphere  of  Cupid  forty  years  contains; 

Which  I  have  wasted  in  long  languishment, 
That  seem'd  the  longer  for  my  gi'eater  pains. 

Spenser. 

2.  Softness  of  mien. 

Humility  it  expresses,  by  the  stooping  or  bending 

of  the  head;  languishment,  when  we  hang  it  on  one 

side.  Dryden. 

La'nguor,  lang'gwiir.i^^  ^**  n.  s.  [^languor, 

Latin;  langueur,  French.] 

1.  Faintness;  wearisomeness. 

Well  hoped  I,  and  fair  beginnings  had. 
That  he  my  captive  languor  should  redeem.  Spens. 

For  these,  these  tiibunes,  in  the  dust  I  write 
My  heart's  deep  languor,  and  my  soul's  sad  tears. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Listlesness;  inattention. 

Academical  disputation  gives  vigour  and  brisk- 
ness to  the  mind  thus  exercised,  and  relieves  the 
languor  of  private  study  and  meditation.        Walls. 

3.  Softness;  laxity. 

To  isles  of  fragiance,  lily-sijver'd  vales 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  parting  gales.      Dunciad. 

4.  [In  physick.] 

Languor  and  lassitude  signifies  a  faintness,  which 
may  arise  from  want  or  decay  of  spirits,  through 
indigestion,  or  too  much  exercise;  or  from  an  addi- 
tional weight  of  fluids,  from  a  diminution  of  secre- 
tion by  the  common  discharges.  Q^uincy. 
La'nguorous,  lang'gwilr-As.  adj.  [/aw- 
guoreujcy  Fr.]  Tedious;  melancholy. 
Not  in  use. 

Dear  lady,  how  shall  I  declare  thy  case, 

Whom  late  I  left  in  languomm  constraint?  Spens. 

To    La'niate,    la'ne-ate.s^   v.   a.    [/a;no, 

Latin.]     To  tear  in  pieces;  to  lacerate. 

La'nifice,   lan'd-fis."2  n.  s.  [lanijicium, 

Lat.]     Woollen  manufacture. 

The  moth  breedeth  upon  cloth  and  other  lanifices, 
especially  if  they  be  laid  up  dankish  and  wet. 

Bacon. 
La'nigerous,  la-nld'j^r-is.  adj.  \_laniger, 

Latin.]     Bearing  wool. 
LANK,  langk.  adj.  [Jancke.,  Dutch.] 
L  Loose;  not  filled  up;  not  stiffened  out; 
not  fat;  not  plump;  slender. 

The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  /a7iA;  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.  Shakspeare. 

Name  not  Winterface,  whose  skin's  slack, 
Lank,  as  an  unthrift's  purse.  Donne. 

We  let  down  into  the  receiver  a  great  bladder 
well  tied  at  the  neck,  but  very  lank,  as  not  con- 
taining above  a  pint  of  air,  but  capable  of  contain- 
ing ten  times  as  much.  Boyle. 

Moist  earth  produces  corn  and  gi-ass,  but  both 
Too  rank  and  too  luxuriant  in  their  growth. 
Let  not  my  land  so  large  a  promise  boast, 
Lest  the  lank  ears  in  length  of  stem  be  lost.  Dryd. 

Now,  now  my  bearded  harvest  gilds  the  plain. 
Thus  dreams  the  wretch,  and  vainly  thus  dreams  on. 
Till  his  lank  purse  declares  his  money  gone.  Dryd. 

Meagre  and  lank  with  fasting  grown. 
And  nothing  left  but  skin  and  bone; 
They  just  keep  life  and  soul  together.  Swift. 


2.  Milton   seems  to   use  this  word  for 

faint;  languid. 
He,  piteous  of  her  woes,  rear'd  her  lank  head, 

And  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 

In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.      Milton. 
La'nkness,  langk'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lank.] 

Want  of  plumpness. 
La'nner,  lan'niir.9«  n.  s.  [lanier,  French; 

lannarius,  Latin.]     A  species  of  hawk. 
La'nsquenet,  lan'sk^n-n^t.  n.  s.    [glance 

and  knecht,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  common  foot  soldier. 

2.  A  game  at  cards. 

La'ntern,  lan'tArn.5»  *^^  n.  s.  [laiiterne, 
French;  laterna,  Latin:  it  is  by  mistake 
often  written  lanthorn.] 

1 .  A  transparent  case  for  a  candle. 

God  shall  be  my  hope. 
My  stay,  my  guide,  my  lanthorn  to  my  feet.  Shak. 

Thou  art  our  admiral ;  thou  bearest  the  lanltwrn 
in  the  poop,  but  'tis  in  the  nose  of  thee;  thot;  art 
the  knight  of  the  burning  lamp.  Shakspeare. 

A  candle  lasteth  longer  in  a  lanthorn  than  at 
lai'ge.  Bacon. 

Amongst  the  excellent  acts  of  that  king,  one  hath 
the  pre-eminence,  the  erection  and  institution  of  a 
society,  which  we  call  Solomon's  house;  the  noblest 
foundation  that  ever  was,  and  the  lanthorn  of  this 
kingdom.  Bacon. 

0  thievish  night. 
Why  should'st  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heaven,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil?  Milton. 

Vice  is  like  a  dark  lanthorn,  which  turns  its 
bright  side  only  to  him  that  bears  it,  but  looks  black 
and  dismal  in  another's  hand.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Judge  what  a  ridiculous  thing  it  were,  that  the 
continued  shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by 
sudden  miraculous  eruptions  of  light,  to  prevent  the 
art  of  the  lantern-maker.  More. 

Our  ideas  succeed  one  another  in  our  minds,  not 
much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a  lanthorn, 
turned  round  by  the  heat  of  a  candle.  Locke. 

2.  A  lighthouse;  a  light  hung  out  to  guide 
ships. 

Caprea,  where  the  lanthorn  fix'd  on  high 
Shines  like  a  moon  through  the  benighted  sky, 
While  by  its  beams  the  wary  sailor  steers.  Addis. 
La'ntern  ^"aw*,  lan'tilrn-jawz.  A  term 
used  of  a  thin  visage,  such  as  if  a  can- 
dle were  burning  in  the  mouth  might 
transmit  the  light. 

Being  very  lucky  in  a  pair  of  long  lanthorn-jaws, 

he  wrung  his  face  into  a  hideous  grimace.      Spect. 

Lanu'ginous,  la-nu'jin-is.^**  adj.  [_lanu' 

ginosus,  Latin.]  Downy;  covered  with 

soft  hair. 

Lap,  lap.  n.  s.  [laeppe,  Saxon;  la/ifiey 
German.] 

1.  The  loose  part  of  a  garment,  which 
may  be  doubled  at  pleasure.      » 

If  a  joint  of  meat  falls  on  the  ground,  take  it  up 
gently,  wipe  it  with  the  lap  of  your  coat,  and  then 
put  it  into  the  dish.  Sxoift. 

2.  The  part  of  the  clothes  that  is  spread 
horizontally  over  the  knees  as  one  sits 
down,  so  as  any  thing  may  lie  in  it. 

It  feeds  each  living  plant  with  liquid  sap. 
And  fills  with  flow'rs  fair  Flora's  painted  lap. 

Spenser, 
Upon  a  day,  as  Love  lay  sweetly  slumb'ring 

All  in  his  mother's  lap, 
A  gentle  bee,  with  his  loud  trumpet  murm'ring, 
About  him  flew  by  hap.  Spenser. 

I'll  make  my  haven  in  a  lady's  lap, 
And  'witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks, 

Shakspeare. 
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She  bids  you 
All  on  the  wanton  rushes  lay  you  down, 
And  rest  your  gentle  head  upon  her  lap, 
And  she  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaseth  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  stirring 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  nc'er-lust-wcaried  Antony.  Shakipcart. 

Heaven's  almighty  sire 
Melts  on  the  bosom  of  his  love,  and  pours 
Himself  into  her  lap  in  fruitful  show'rs.     Crashavo. 
Men  expect  that  religion  should  cost  them  no 
pains,  and  that  happiness  should  drop  into  their  laps. 

Tillotson. 
He  sti'uggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then,  helpless,  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid. 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  mto  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began: 
Retchless  of  laws,  affects  to  rule  alone, 
Anxious  to  reign,  and  restless  on  the  throne.  Dryd. 
To  Lap,  lap.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  wrap  or  twist  round  any  thing. 

He  hath  a  long  tail,  which,  as  he  descends  from 
a  tree,  he  /ops  round  about  the  boughs,  to  keep  him- 
self from  falling.  Greio. 

About  the  paper,  whose  two  halves  were  painted 
with  red  and  blue,  and  which  was  stiff  like  thin 
pasteboard,  I  lapped  several  times  a  slender  thread 
of  very  black  silk,  J^Tewton. 

2.  To  involve  in  any  thing. 

As  through  the  flow'ring  forest  rash  she  fled, 
In  her  rude  hairs  sweet  flowers  themselves  did  lap, 
And  flourishing  fresh  leaves  and  blossoms  did  en- 
wrap. Spenser. 
The  thane  of  Cawder  'gan  a  dismal  conflict, 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him.                                     Shalcspeare. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lop  me, 
Ev'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb  cold  night.  Shak. 

Ever  against  eating  cares. 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  airs.  Milton, 

Indulgent  fortune  does  her  care  employ, 
And  smiling,  broods  upon  the  naked  boy; 
Her  garment  spreads;  and  laps  him  in  the  folds, 
And  covers  with  her  wings  from  nightly  colds. 

Dt^den, 
Here  was  the  repository  of  all  the  wise  conten- 
tions for  power  between  the  nobles  and  commons, 
lapt  up  safely  in  the  bosom  of  a  Nero  and  a  Cali- 
gula. Swift. 
To  Lap,  lap.  v.  n.  To  be  spread  or  turn- 
ed over  any  thing. 

The  upper  wings  are  opacous;  at  their  hinder 
ends,  where  they  lap  over,  transparent,  like  the 
wing  of  a  fly.  •  Grew. 

To  Lap,  lap,  -v.  n.  [lappian,  Sax.  lafifien., 
Dutch.]  To  feed  by  quick  reciproca- 
tions of  the  tongue. 

The  dogs  by  the  river  Nilus'  side  being  thirsty, 

lap  hastily  as  they  run  along  the  shore.  Digiy. 

They  had  soups  served  up  in  broad  dishes,  and  so 

tlie  fox  fell  to  lapping  himself,  and  bade  his  guest 

heartily  welcome.  VEstrangc. 

The  tongue  serves  not  only  for  tasting,  but  for 

mastication  and  deglutition,  in  man,  by  licking:  in 

the  dog  and  cat  kind  by  lapping.  Ray. 

To  Lap,  lap.  v.  a.  To  lick  up. 

For  all  the  rest 

They'll  take  suggestion,  as  a  cat  Zaps  milk,  Shaksp. 

Upon  a  bull 
Two  horrid  lyons  rampt,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd  off, 

bellowing  still. 

Both  men  and  dogs  came ;  yet  they  tore  the  hide, 

and  lapt  tlieir  fill.  Chapman. 

La'pdog,  lap'dog.  n.  s.  [lafi  and  dog-.']  A 

little  dog,  fondled  by  ladies  in  the  lap. 

One  of  them  made  his  court  to  the  lap-dog,  to 

improve  his  interest  with  the  lady.  Collier. 

These,  if  the  laws  did  that  exchange  afford. 
Would  save  their  lap-dog  sooner  than  their  lord. 

Dryden. 
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Lap-dogs  give  themselves  the  rowsing  shake, 
And  sleepless  lovers  just  at  tivelve  awake.      Pope. 

La'pful,   ldp'fiil*«6   n.  s.  [Ja/i   and  full.] 
As  much  as  can  be  contained  in  the  lap. 
One  found  a  wild  vine,  and  gathered  thereof  wild 
gourds  his  lapful,  and  shred  them  into  the  pot  of 
pottage.  2  Kings. 

Will  four  per  cent,  increase  the  number  of  lenders? 
if  it  will  not,  then  all  the  plenty  of  money  these 
conjurers  bestow  upon  us,  is  but  like  the  gold  and 
silver  which  old  women  believe  other  conjurers  be- 
stow by  whole  lapfxils  on  poor  credulous  girls.  Locke. 
La'picidk,  lap'6-side.  n.  s.  [lafiicida,  Lat.] 
A  stone-cutter.  Diet. 

La'pidar*,  Iap'6-dar-6.  n.  s.  [^la/iidaire, 
French.]  One  who  deals  in  stones  or 
gems. 

As  a  cock  was  tui'ning  up  a  dunghill,  he  espied 
a  diamond:  Well  (says  he)  this  sparkling  foollerj- 
now  to  a  lapidary  would  have  been  the  making  of 
him;  but,  as  to  any  use  of  mine,  a  barley-corn  had 
been  worth  forty  on't.  VEslrange. 

Of  all  the  many  sorts  of  the  gem  kind  reckoned 
up  by  the  lapidaries,  there  are  not  above  three  or 
four  that  are  original.  Woodward. 

To  La'pidate,  lap'«i-dite.  -v.  a.  [_lafiido, 
Latin.]     To  stone;  to  kill  by  stoning. 

Diet. 
Lapida'tion,  lap-e-di'shijn.  n.   s.    \lafii- 
datio,   Latin;   lafiidation,  French.]     A 
stoning. 

Lapi'deous,  la-pid'^-i&s.  adj.  \_lafiideus, 
Latin.]  Stony;  of  the  nature  of  stone. 

There  might  fall  down  into  the  lapideous  matter, 
before  it  was  concreted  into  a  stone,  some  small 
toad,  which  might  remain  there  imprisoned,  till  the 
matter  about  it  were  condensed.  Ray. 

Lapide'scence,  lap-^-d^s'sense.""  n.  s. 
[^la/iideseo,  Lat.]     Stony  C(,'ncretion. 

Of  lapis  ceratites,  or  cornu  fossile,  in  subterra- 
neous cavities,  there  are  many  to  be  found  in  Ger- 
many, which  are  but  the  lapidescencies,  and  putre- 
factive mutations,  of  hard  bodies.  Brown. 
Lapide'scent,  lap-6-d^s's^nt.  adj.  \^la/n- 
deseens,  Latin.]  Growing  or  turning 
to  stone, 
Lapidifica'tion,  lap-^-d^-fe-ki'shi&n.  n. 
s.  \_lafiidiJieation,  French.]  The  act  of 
forming  stones. 

Induiation  or  lapidificalion  of  substances  more 
soft  is  another  degree  of  condensation.  Bacon. 

Lapidi'fick,  lap-6-dif'fik.^"3  adj.  \Jafii- 
dijiciiie.,  French.]     Forming  stones. 

The  atoms  of  the  lapidifick,  as  Avell  as  saline 
principle,  being  regular,  do  concur  in  producing  re- 
gular stones.  Grew. 
La'pidist,  lap'^-dlst.  n.  s.  [from  lapides, 
Lat.]     A  dealer  in  stones  or  gems. 

Hardness,  wherein  some  stones  exceed  all  other 
bodies,  being  exalted  to  that  degree,  that  art  in 
vain  endeavours  to  counterfeit  it,  the  factitious 
stones  of  chemists  in  imitation  being  easily  detect- 
ed by  an  ordinary  lapidist.  Ray. 

LJ'PIS,  la'pis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  stone. 

La'pis  Lazuli,  la-pls-lazh'u-li. 

The  lapis  lazuli,  or  azure  stone,  is  a  copper  ore, 
very  compact  and  hard,  so  as  to  take  a  high  polish, 
and  is  worked  into  a  great  variety  of  toys.  It  is 
found  in  detached  lumps,  of  an  elegant  blue  colour, 
variegated  with  clouds  of  white,  and  veins  of  a  shin- 
ing gold  colour:  to  it  the  painters  are  indebted  for 
their  beautiful  ultra-marine  colour,  which  is  only  a 
calcination  of  lapis  lazuli.  HUl. 

La'pper,  lap'pilr.os  n.  s.  [from  la/i.'] 

I.  One  who  wraps  up. 

They  may  be  tappers  of  liueu,  and  bailiffs  of  the 
manor.  Swift. 
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2.  One  who  laps  or  licks. 
La'ppet,   lap'pit.^i*  ?i.  a.  fdiminutivc   ot 
la/i.']     The  part  of  a  headdress   that 
hangs  loose. 

How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  and  ruffles,  and  mantuas.        Swift- 

LAPSE,  lapse.  7i.  s.  \_lafisus,  Lat.] 

1.  Flow;  fall;  glide;  smooth  course. 

Round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains, 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murmuring  sti-eams.       Milton. 
Notions  of  the  mind  are  presei-ved  io  the  memo 
ly,  notwithstanding  lapse  of  time.  Hale. 

2.  Petty  errour;  small  mistake;  slight  of- 
fence; little  fault. 

These  are  petty  errours  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  truth.  Brown. 

The  weakness  of  human  understanding  all  will 
confess;  yet  the  confidence  of  most  practically  dis- 
owns it;  and  it  is  easier  to  persuade  them  of  it  from 
other's  lapses  than  their  own.  Glanville. 

This  scripture  may  be  usefully  applied  as  a  cau 
tion  to  guard  against  those  lapses  and  failings,  to 
which  our  infirmities  daily  expose  us.  Rogers. 

It  hath  been  my  constant  business  to  examine 
whether  I  could  find  the  smallest  lapse  in  style  or 
propriety  through  my  whole  collection,  that  I  might 
send  it  abroad  as  the  most  finished  piece.        Swift- 

3.  Translation  of  right  from  one  to  another. 

In  a  presentation  to  a  vacant  church,  a  layman 
ought  to  present  within  four  months,  and  a  clergy- 
man within  six,  otherwise  a  devolution,  or  lapse  of 
right  happens.  »^yliffe» 

To  Lapse,  lapse,  -v.  n.    [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  glide  slowly;  to  fall  by  degrees. 

This  disposition  to  shorten  our  words,  by  re- 
trenching the  vowels,  is  notliing  else  but  a  tendency 
to  lapse  into  the  barbarity  of  those  northern  nations 
from  whom  we  are  descended,  and  whose  language* 
all  labour  under  the  same  defect.  Swift. 

2.  To  fail  in  any  thing;  to  slip;  to  commit 
a  fault. 

I  have  ever  verified  my  friends. 
Of  whom  he's  chief,  with  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  snStr.  Shakspeartm 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lie  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  slip,  as  by  inadvertency  or  mistake. 

Homer,  in  his  characters  of  Vulcan  and  Ther- 
sites,  has  lapsed  into  the  burlesque  character,  and 
departed  from  that  serious  air  essential  to  an  epick 
poem.  Jiddison. 

Let  there  be  no  wilful  perversion  of  another's 
meaning;  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  syllable  to 
play  upon  it.  IVatts. 

4.  To  lose  the  proper  time. 

Myself  stood  out: 
For  which  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  shall  pay  dear.  Shakspeare. 

As  an  appeal  may  be  deserted  by  the  appell  »nt's 
lapsing  the  term  of  law,  so  it  may  also  be  deserted 
by  a  lapse  of  the  term  of  a  judge.  Jiyliffc^s  Pareig. 

5.  To  fall  by  the  negligence  of  one  pro- 
prietor to  another. 

If  the  archbishop  shall  not  fill  it  up  within  six 
months  ensuing,  it  lapses  to  the  king.  ^^yiiffe. 

6.  To  fall  from  perfection,  truth,  or  faith. 

Once  more  I  will  renew 
His  lapsed  pow'rs,  though  forfeit,  and  inthrall'd 
By  sin  to  foul  exorbitant  desires.  Milton. 

A  sprout  of  that  fig-tree  which  was  to  hide  the 
nakedness  of  lapsed  Adam.  Decay  of  Piety. 

All  public  forms  suppose  it  tlie  most  principal 
univei-sal,  and  daily  requisite  to  the  lapsing  state  of 
human  corruption.  Decay  of  Piety. 

These  were  looked  on  as  lapsed  persons,  and  great 
severities  of  penance  were  prescribed  them,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  canons  of  Ancyra.  Stillingfieel. 
LA'pwiNG,l^p'wlng.  n.  a.  [lap.  and  v)ing.\ 
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A  clamorous  bird  with  long  wings. 

Ah!  but  I  think  him  better  than  1  say, 
And  yet  would  herein  others  eyes  were  worse: 

Fai-  from  her  nest  the  lapxving  cries  away, 
My  heart  prays  for  him,  though  my  tongue  do  curse. 

Shakspeare. 
And  how  in  fields  the  lapwing  Tcreus  reigns. 
The  warbling  nightingale  in  woods  complams. 

Dry  den. 

La'pwork,  ISp'wArk.  n.  s.  [lap  and  work.] 
Work  in  which  one  part  is  interchangea- 
bly wrapped  over  the  other. 

A  basket  made  of  porcupine  quills:  the  ground  is 
a  pack-thread  caul  woven,  into  which,  by  the  Indian 
women,  are  wrought,  by  a  kind  of  lapworlc,  the 
quills  of  porcupines,  not  split,  but  of  the  young  ones 
intire;  mixed  with  white  and  black  in  even  and  m- 
dented  waves.  Grew's  Musizum. 

La'rboard,  l^r'bord.  n.  s.  The  left-hand 
side  of  a  ship,  when  you  stand  with  your 
face  to  the  head:  opposed  to  the  star- 
board. Harris. 

Or  when  Ulysses  on  the  larboard  shunn'd 
Chanbdis,  and  by  the  other  whirlpool  steer'd. 

•'  ^  Milton. 

Tack'd  to  the  larboard,  and  stand  off  to  sea, 
Veer  starboard  sea  and  land .  Dryden. 

La'rceny,  iar's6-n6.  n.  s.  [larcin,  Fr.  la- 
trocinium.,  Lat.]]     Petty  theft. 

Those  laws  would  be  veiy  unjust,  that  should 

chastise  murder  and  petty  larctny  with  the  same 

punishment.  Spedatm: 

Larch,  Idrtsh.^^^  „,  s.    [larix,  Lat.]     A 

tree. 

Some  botanical  criticks  tell  us,  the  poets  have  not 
rightly  followed  the  traditions  of  antiquity,  in  meta- 
morphosing the  sisters  of  Phaeton  into  poplars,  who 
ought  to  have  been  turned  into  larch  trees;  for  that 
it  is  this  kind  of  tree  which  sheds  a  gum,  and  is 
commonly  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Mdison. 
LARD,  ia,rd."  n.  s.  \_lardum,  Lat.  lard, 
French.] 

1.  The  grease  of  swine. 

So  may  thy  pastures  with  their  flow'ry  feasts. 
As  suddenly  as  lard,  fat  thy  lean  beasts.       Donne. 

2.  Bacon;  the  flesh  of  swine. 

By  this  the  boiling  kettle  had  prepar'd, 
And  to  the  table  sent  the  smoaking  lard; 
On  which  with  eager  appetite  they  dine, 
A  sav'iy  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine.        Dryden. 

The  sacrifice  they  sped: 
Chopp'd  off  their  nervous  thighs,  and  next  prepar'd 
T'  involve  the  lean  in  cauls,  and  mend  with  lard. 

Dryden. 

To  Lard,  lird.  v.  a.  [larder,  Fr.  from  the 
noun] 

1.  To  stuff  with  bacon. 

The  larded  thighs  on  loaded  altars  laid.  Dryden. 
No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel, 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitch-cockt  eel.   Kitig. 

2.  To  fatten. 

Now  Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along.  Shaks. 

Brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie 
Larding  the  plain.'  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  mix  with  something  else  by  way  of 
improvement. 

An  exact  command, 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons.  Shaksp. 

Let  no  alien  interpose 
To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose.  Dryden. 

He  lards  with  flourishes  his  long  hai-angue, 
Tis  fine,  sayst  thou.  Dryden. 

Swearing  by  heaven ;  the  poets  think  this  nothing, 
their  plays  are  so  much  larded  with  it.  Collier. 

La'rder,  l&r'dQr.58  n.  s.  [lardier,  old  Fr. 
from  lard.]  The  room  where  meat  is 
kept  or  salted. 
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The  similitude  is  not  borrowed  of  the  lai'der 
house,  but  out  of  the  school  house.  Jscham. 

Flesh  is  ill  kept  in  a  room  that  is  not  cool ;  where- 
as in  a  cool  and  wet  lardoi-  it  will  keep  longer. 

Bacon. 
So  have  I  seen  in  larder  dark, 
Of  veal  a  lucid  loin.  Dorset. 

Old  age 
Morose,  perverse  in  humour,  diffident 
The  more  he  still  abounds,  the  less  content: 
His  larder  and  his  kitchen  too  observes. 
And  now,  lest  he  should  want  hereafter,  starves. 

King. 
La'rderer,  l^r'dur-ilr.  n.  s.  [from  lard- 
er.]    One  who  has  the  charge  of  the 
larder. 
LA'RDOJV,  lar'diin.  n.  s.  [Fr.]    A  bit  of 

bacon. 

LARGE,  lirdje.  adj.  [large,  Fr.  largus, 
Lat] 

1.  Big;  bulky, 

Charles  II.  asked  me.  What  could  be  the  reason, 
that  in  mountainous  countries  the  men  were  com- 
monly larger,  and  yet  the  cattle  of  all  sorts  smaller.' 

Temple. 
Great  Theron,  large  of  limbs,  of  giant  height. 

Dryden. 

Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Buckingham,  bear  a 

large  boned  sheep  of  the  best  shape  and  deepest 

staple.  Mortimer. 

2.  Wide;  extensive. 

Their  former  large  peopling  was  an  effect  of  the 
countries  impoverishing.  Carew. 

Let  them  dwell  in  the  land,  and  trade  therein; 
for  it  is  large  enough  for  them.  Genesis. 

There  he  conquered  a  thousand  miles  wide  and 
large.  MboVs  Description  of  the  World. 

3.  Liberal;  abundant;  plentiful. 

Thou  shalt  drink  of  thy  sister's  cup  deep  and 
large.  Ezckiel. 

Vernal  suns  and  showers 
Diffuse  their  warmest,  largest  influence.     Thomson. 

4.  Copious;  diffusive. 

Skippon  gave  a  large  testimony  under  his  hand, 
that  they  had  canied  themselves  with  great  civility, 

Clarenilon. 

I  might  be  very  large  upon  the  importance  and  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  say  a  great  many  things 
which  have  been  said  before.  Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

5.  .^i  Large.  Without  restraint;  without 
confinement. 

If  you  divide  a  cane  into  two,  and  one  speak  at 
the  one  end,  and  you  lay  your  ear  at  the  other,  it 
will  cariy  the  voice  farther  than  in  the  air  at  large. 

Bacon. 

Thus  incoqioreal  spirits  to  smallest  forms 
Reduc'd  their  shapes  immense;  and  were  at  large, 
Though  without  number  still.  Milton. 

The  children  are  bred  up  in  their  father's  way; 
or  so  plentifully  provided  for,  that  they  are  left  at 
large.  Sprat. 

Your  zeal  becomes  importunate; 
I've  hitherto  permitted  it  to  rave 
And  talk  at  large;  but  learn  to  keep  it  in. 
Lest  it  should  take  more  freedom  than  I'll  give  it. 

Mdison. 

6.  Jt  Large.     Diffusely;  in  the  full  ex- 
tent. 

Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was, 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess.  Shaksp. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated  at  large.  Watts. 

La'rgely,  lardje'i6.  adv.  [from  large.] 

1.  Widely;  extensively. 

2.  Copiously;  diffusely;  amply. 

Where  the  author  treats  more  largely,  it  will  ex- 
plain the  shorter  hints  and  brief  intimations.  Watts. 

3.  Liberally;  bounteously. 

How  he  lives  and  eats: 
How  largely  gives;  how  splendidly  he  treats.  Dryd. 
Those,  who  in  waimer  climes  complain 
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From  Phoebus'  rays  they  suffer  pain, 

Must  own  that  pain  is  largely  paid 

By  gen'rous  wines  beneath  the  shade.  Swiff, 

4.  Abundantly;  without  sparing. 

They  their  fill  of  love,  and  love's  disport. 

Took  largely;  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal.  Milton, 
La'rgeness,  lirdje'nes.  n.  -s.[from  large.~^ 

1.  Bigness;  bulk. 

London  excels  any  other  city  in  the  whole  world, 
either  in  largeness,  or  number  of  inhabitants.  Sprat. 

Nor  must  Bumastus  his  old  honours  lose, 
In  length  and  largeness  like  the  dugs  of  cows.  Dryd. 

2.  Greatness;  comprehension. 

There  will  be  occasion  for  largeness  of  mind  and 
agreeableness  of  temper.         Collier  of  Friendship, 

3.  Extension;  amplitude. 

They  which  would  tile  away  most  from  the  large- 
ness of  that  offer,  do  in  most  sparing  terms  acknow- 
ledge little  less.  Hooker. 

The  ample  proposition  that  hope  makes, 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Falls  in  the  promis'd  largeness.  Shaksp. 

Knowing  best  the  largeness  of  my  own  heart  to- 
ward my  people's  good  and  just  contentment. 

King  Charles. 

Shall  grief  contract  the  largeness  of  that  heart, 
In  which  nor  fear  nor  anger  has  a  part.'       Waller. 

Man  as  far  transcends  the  beasts  in  largeness  of 
desire,  as  dignity  of  nature  and  employment.  Glan. 

If  the  largeness  of  a  man's  heart  carry  him  beyond 
prudence,  we  may  reckon  it  illustrious  weakness. 

V  Estrange. 

4.  Wideness. 

Supposing  that  the  multitude  and  iarg£«£ss  of  ri- 
vers ought  to  continue  as  great  as  now;  we  can  easi- 
ly prove  that  the  extent  of  the  ocean  could  be  no  less. 

Bentley. 
La'rgess,  lS.r'j^s.  n.  s.  [largesse,  French.] 
A  present;  a  gift;  a  bounty. 

Our  coffers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light. 

Shakspeare. 

He  assigned  two  thousand  ducats,  for  a  bounty  to 

me  and  my  fellows:  for  they  give  great  largesses 

where  they  come.  Bacon's  Mw  .Atlantis. 

A  pardon  to  the  captain,  and  a  largess 
Among  the  soldiers,  had  appcas'd  their  fury.  Denh. 

The  paltry  largess  too  severely  watch'd. 
That  no  intruding  guests  usurp  a  share.       Dryden. 
Irus's  condition  will  not  admit  otlargesses.  ^ddis. 
Largi'tion,    lar-jish'iin.     n.  s.    [largitio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  giving.  Diet. 

LARK,  14rk.  n.s.  [lapepce,  Saxon;  lerk, 
Danish;    lavrack,   Scotisl-k]       A  small 
singing  bird. 
It  was  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom.  Shak^ 
Look  up  a  height,  the  shrilUgorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  he  seen  or  heard.  Shaksp 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark.  Cowley. 

Mark  how  the  lark  and  linnet  sing; 
With  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  warb'ling  throats, 

To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden 

La'rker,  l&rk'ilr.ss  n.  s.  [from  lark.]     A 

catcher  of  larks.  Diet. 

La'rkspur,  l^rk'spilr.  n.  s.  [delhhinium.i 

A  plant.  ^  -• 

La'rvated,    l&r'vd-t^d.    adj.    [larvatus, 

Lat.]     Masked.  Diet. 

La'rum,  lar'riim.8i  „.  g.   [from  alarum  or 

alarm.] 
1.  Alarm;  noise  noting  danger. 

His  larum  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heard 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time.  Spcns. 
The  peaking  cornute,  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  to  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter.  Shaksp 
I        How  far  off  lie  these  armies.'  ' 
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Within  a  mile  and  half. 

—Then  shall  we  hear  their  larum,  and  they  ours. 

Shukspeare. 

She  is  become  fomudable  to  all  her  neighbours, 

as  she  puts  every  one  to  stand  upon  his  guard,  and 

have  a  continual  larum  bell  in  his  ears.        Hoicel. 

2.  An  instrument  that  makes  a  noise  at  a 

certain  hour. 

Of  this  nature  was  that  larum,  which,  though  it 
were  but  three  inches  big,  yet  would  both  wake  a 
man,  and  of  itself  light  a  candle  for  him  at  any  set 
hour.  'I^'""'"- 

1  see  men  as  lusty  and  strong  that  cat  but  two 
meals  a  day,  as  othei-s  that  have  set  their  stomachs, 
like  larumsy  to  call  on  them  for  four  or  five.  Locke. 

The  young  ^neas,  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town.  Pope. 
Larv'ngotomy,  lar-ln-g6t'6-me."8  „.  .,. 
[x»fvy%  and  t£;m.v<w;  lai-yngotomie,  Fr.] 
An  operation  where  the  forepart  of  the 
larynx  is  divided  to  assist  respiration, 
during  large  tumours  upon  the  upper 
parts;  as  in  a  quinsy.  Quincy. 

La'rvnx,  li'rinks.  n.  s.  [xufvy^.']  The  up- 
per part  of  the  trachea,  which  lies  be- 
low the  root  of  the  tongue,  before  the 
pharynx.  Quincy. 

There  are  thirteen  muscles  for  the  motion  of  the 
five  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  Derham. 

Lasgi'vient,  lu-siv'v^-^nt.«*2  adj.  [lasci- 

viens,  Lat.]  Frolicksomc;  wantoning. 
Lasci'vious,  ld-siv'v^is.«^2  adj.\_la8civ2is, 
Lat.] 

1.  Lewd;  lustful. 

In  what  habit  will  you  go  along? 

Not  like  a  woman;  for  I  would  prevent 

The  loose  encounters  o(  lascivious  men.        Shaksp. 

He  on  Eve 
Began  to  cast  lascivious  eyes;  she  him 
As  wantonly  repaid;  in  lust  they  burn.  Miltmi. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  talk  of  reason  and  phi- 
losophy, and  those  unanswerable  difficulties,  which, 
over  their  cups,  they  pretend  to  have  against  Christi- 
anity persuade  but  the  covetous  man  not  to  deify  his 
money,  the  lascivious  man  to  throw  off  his  lewd 
amours,  and  all  their  giant-like  objections  against 
Christianity  shall  presently  vanish.  South. 

2.  Wanton;  soft;  luxurious. 

Grim  visag'd  war  hath  smooth'd  his  wi-inkl'd 
front: 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds, 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries, 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.  Shaksp. 

Lasci'viously,  la-siv'v^-i'is-l^.  adv.  lirom 
lancivious.']  Lewdly;  wantonly;  loosely. 
Lasci'viousness,    la-siv've-us-n^s.    n,  s. 
[from  lasciviotis.']    Wantonness;  loose- 
ness. . 
The  reason  pretended  by  Augustus  was  the  lasci- 
viousness  of  his  Elegies,  and  his  Art  of  Love.   Lh-yd. 
LASH,  lash.  n.  s.    [The  most  probable 
etymology  of  this  word  seems  to  be  that 
of   Skinner,  from    schlagen,   Dutch,  to 
strike;  whence  slash  and  lash.'] 
1.   A   stroke   with  any  thing  pliant   and 

tough. 
From  hence  are  beard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the 
pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains.     Dryd. 

Rous'd  by  the  lash  of  his  own  stubborn  tail. 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Dryden. 

3.  The  thong  or  point  of  the  whip  which 
gives  the  cut  or  blow. 

Her  whip  of  cricket's  bone,  her  lash  of  film. 
Her  waggoner  a  small  grey-coated  gnat.       Shaksp. 
I  observed  that  your  whip  wanted  a  lash  to  it. 

t^dilison. 
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3.  A  leash,  or  string  in  which  an  animal 
is  held;  a  snare.     Out  of  use. 

The  farmer  they  leave  in  the  lash 
With  losses  on  every  side.         Tusser's  Husbandry. 

4.  A  stroke  of  satire;  a  sarcasm. 
The  moral  is  a  lash  at  the  vanity  of  arrogating 

that  to  ourselves  which  succeeds  well .    V Estrange. 
To  Lash,  lash.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To    strike  with   any   thing    pliant;  to 


scourge. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again. 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 

He  charg'd  the  flames,  and  those  that  disobey'd 
He  lash'd  to  duty  with  his  sword  of  light.    Di-yden. 

And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

Stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hai-d. 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.    Dryden. 

Leaning  on  his  lance  he  mounts  his  car, 
His  fiery  coursers  lashing  through  the  air.     Garth. 

2.  To  move  with  a  sudden  spring  or  jerk. 
The  club  hung  round  his  eai-s  and  batter'd  brows; 

He  falls;  and  lashing  up  his  heels,  his  rider  throws . 

Dryden. 

3.  To  beat;  to  strike  with  a  sharp  sound. 
The  winds  grow  high, 

Impending  tempests  charge  the  sky; 

The  lightning  flies,  the  thunder  roars, 

And  big  waves  lash  the  frighted  shores.  Prior. 

4.  To  scourge  with  satire. 
Could  pension 'd  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain, 

Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  ev'n  in  Louis'  reign.      Pope. 

5.  To  tie  any  thing  down  to  the  side  or 
mast  of  a  ship:  properly  to  lace. 

To  Lash,  lash.  v.  n.  To  ply  the  whip. 
They  lash  aloud,  each  other  they  provoke, 
And  lend  their  little  souls  at  every  stroke.  Dryden. 

Gentle  or  sharp,  according  to  thy  choice, 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Dryden. 

Let  men  out  of  their  way  lash  on  ever  so  fast,  they 

are  not  at  all  the  nearer  their  journey's  end.  South. 

Wheels  clash  with  wheels,  and  bar  the  nairow 

street; 

The  lashing  whip  resounds.  Gay's  Trivia. 

La'sher,  lash'ur.38  „.  s.  [from  lash.]  One 

that  whips  or  lashes. 
Lass,  las.'^  n.  s.  [from  lad  is  formed  lad' 
dess,  by  contraction  lass.    Hickes.]     A 
girl;  a  maid;  a  young  woman:  used  now 
only  of  mean  girls. 

Now  was  the  time  for  vig'rous  lads  to  show 
What  love  or  honour  could  invite  them  to; 
A  goodly  theatre,  where  rocks  are  round 
with  reverend  age,  and  lovely  lasses  crown'd. 

Waller. 
A  girl  was  worth  forty  of  our  widows;  and  an  ho- 
nest, downright,  plain-dealing  lass  it  was. 

VJlstrange. 
They  sometimes  an  hasty  kiss 
Steal  from  unwary  lasses;  they  with  scorn, 
And  neck  reclin'd,  resent.  Philips. 

La'ssitude,  las'se-tude.    n.  s.    \_lassitudo, 

Latin;  lassitude,  French.] 
I.  Weariness;   fatigue;   the   pain  arising 
from  hard  labour. 

Lassitude  is  remedied  by  bathing,  or  anointing 
with  oil  and  warm  water;  for  all  lassitude  is  a  kind 
of  contusion  and  compression  of  the  parts;  and  bath- 
ino-  and  anointing  give  a  relaxation  or  emollition. 

Bacon. 
Assiduity  in  cogitation  is  more  than  our  embodied 
souls  can  bear  witliout  lassitude  or  distemper. 

Glanville. 
She  lives  and  breeds  in  air;  the  largenes.s  and 
lightness  of  her  wing-s  and  tail  sustain  her  without 
lassitude.  More''s  Antidote  against  .^theism. 

Do  not  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  liuisitude  and  thereby  be  tempted  to 
nauseate,  and  grow  tired,  Walts. 
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From  mouth  and  nose  the  briny  torrent  ran. 
And  lost  in  lassiliuk  lay  all  the  man.  Pope- 

2.  [In  physick.] 

Lassitude  generally  expresses  that  weariness  which 
proceeds  from  a  distempered  state,  and  not  from  ex- 
ercise, which  wants  no  remedy  but  rest:  it  proceeds 
from  an  increase  of  bulk,  from  a  diminution  of  pro- 
per evacuation,  or  from  too  great  a  consumption  of 
the  fluid  necessary  to  maintain  the  spring  of  the  so- 
lids, as  in  fevers;  or  from  a  vitiated  secretion  of  that 
juice  whereby  the  fibres  are  not  supplied.  Quincy. 
La'sslorn,  las'lorn.  n.  s.  [/ass  and  lorn.'] 
Forsaken  by  his  mistress.     Not  used. 

Brown  gi-oves, 
Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  batchelor  loves, 
Being  lass-lorn.  Sliakspeare. 

LAST,  last.79  adj.  [lacepc,  Saxon;  laet- 
ste,  Dutch.] 

1.  Latest;  that  follows  all  the  rest  in  time. 
Why  arc  ye  Oie  last  to  bring  the  king  back.'  Sam. 
O,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire. 

The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire!     Pope. 

2.  Hindmost;  which  follows  in  order  of 
place. 

Merion  pursued  at  greater  distance  still. 
Last  came  Admetus,  thy  unhappy  son.  Pope. 

5.  Beyond  which  there  is  no  more. 

I  will  slay  the  lastoi  them  with  the  sword.  Amos. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 
Unhappy  to  the  last  the  kind  releasing  knell . 

Coxoley. 
The  swans,  that  on  Cayster  often  try'd 
Their  tuneful  songs,  now  sung  their  last,  and  dy'd. 

Addistnx. 
0!  may  fam'd  Brunswick  be  the  last, 
The  last,  the  happiest  British  king. 
Whom  thou  shalt  paint  or  I  shall  sing.       Addison. 

But  while  I  take  my  last  adieu. 
Heave  thou  no  sigh  nor  shed  a  tear.  Prior. 

Here,  last  of  Britons,  let  your  names  be  read. 

Pope. 
Wit  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  waim  the  l<ist. 

Pope. 

4t.  Lowest;  meanest. 

Antilochus 
Takes  the  last  prize,  and  takes  it  with  a  jest.  Pope. 

5.  Next  before  the  present;  as,  last  week. 

6.  Utmost. 
Fools  ambitiously  contend 

For  wit  and  pow'r;  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Dryden. 

.  At  Last.     In  conclusion;  at  the  end. 
Gad,  a  troop  shall  overcome  him;  but  he  shall 
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overcome  at  the  last. 

Thus  weather-cocks,  that  for  a  while 
Have  turn'd  about  with  ev'ry  blast, 

Grown  old,  and  destitute  of  oil, 
Rust  to  a  point,  and  fix  a(  last. 
8.  The  Last;  the  end. 

All  politicians  chew  on  wisdom  past, 
And  blunder  on  in  business  to  the  last. 
Last,  last.  adv. 

1.  The  last  time;  the  time  next  before  the 
present. 

How  long  is't  now  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask.'  Shak^. 

When  last  I  dy'd,  and,  deai-!  I  die 
As  often  as  from  thee  I  go, 

I  can  remember  yet  that  I 
Sometliing  did  say,  and  something  did  bestow. 

Donne. 

2.  In  conclusion. 

Pleas'd  with  his  idol,  he  commends,  admires, 

Adores;  and  last,  the  thing  ador'd  desires.  Dryden. 

To  Last,  last.    v.   n.   [laeycan,    Saxon.] 

To  endure;  to  continue;  to  persevere. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful.  Sidney. 

I  thought  it  more  agieeablc   to  my  affection  to 
your  grace,  to  prefix  your  name  before  the  essays: 
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for  Uie  Lalin  volume  of  them,  being  in  the  univer- 
sal language,  may  last  as  long  as  books  last.  Bacon. 

With  several  degiees  of  tasting,  ideas  are  im- 
printed on  the  memory.  Locke. 

These  are  standing  marks  of  facts  delivered  by 

those  who  were  eye-witnesses  to  them,  and  which 

were  contrived  with  gieat  wisdom  to  last  till  time 

should  be  no  more.  Addison. 

Last,  iSst.  n.  s.  [laepc,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  mould  on  which  shoes  are  formed. 

The  cobler  is  not  to  go  beyond  his  last.    VEstr. 

A  cobler  produced  several  new  grins,  having 
teen  used  to  cut  faces  over  his  last.         Spectator. 

Should  the  big  Inst  extend  the  shoe  too  wide. 
Each  gtone  would  wrench  th'  unwary  step  aside. 

Gay. 

2.  [^iast,  German.]     A   load;    a    certain 
weight  or  measure. 

La'stkhy,  las'tdr-6.  n.  s.     A  red  colour. 
The  bashful  blood  her  snowy  cheeks  did  spread, 
That  her  became  as  polish'd  ivory, 

Which  cunning  craftsman's  hand  hath  overlaid, 
With  fair  vermilion,  or  pure  lastery.  Spenser. 

La'stage,   las'tklje.'^°  n.  s.   [lestage.,  Fr. 
lastag-ie,  Dutch;  hlaef  t,  Sax.  a  load.] 

1.  Custom  paid  for  freightage. 

2.  The  ballast  of  a  ship. 
LA'sTXNG,las'ting.'*'''/2ar;/ci/i/a^  adj,  [from 

1.  Continuing;  durable. 

Every  violence  offered  weakens  and  impairs,  and 
renders  the  body  less  durable  and  lasting.        Ray. 

2.  Of  long  continuance;  perpetual. 

White  parents  may  have  black  children,  as  ne- 
groes sometimes  have  lasting  white  ones.       Boyle. 

The  grateful  work  is  done. 
The  seeds  of  discord  sow'd,  the  war  begun: 
Frauds,  fears,  and  fury,  have  posscss'd  the  state. 
And  lix'd  the  causes  of  a  lasting  hate.         Dryden. 

A  sinew  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
sti'ength,  and  the  memoi^  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  any  robust  employment.  Locke. 

La'sfingly,  las'ting-le.   adv.   [from  last- 
ing.^    Perpetually;  durably. 
La'stingness,    las'ting-nes.  n.    s,    [from 
/asting.^     Durableness;  continuance. 

All  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  exceeding  tefmg«€ss  made  the  eye 
believe  it  was  exceeding  beautiful.  Sidney. 

Consider  the  lastingness  of  the  motions  excited 
in  the  bottom  of  the  eye  by  light.  J^etcton. 

La'stly,  last'i^.  adv.  [from  last.^ 

1,  In  the  last  place. 

I  will  justify  the  quarrel ;  secondly,  balance  the 
forces;  and,  lastly,  propound  variety  of  designs  for 
choice,  but  not  advise  the  choice.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  conclusion;  at  last;  finally. 
LATCH,  Utah.  7i.  s.  [letse,  Dutch;  laccio, 

Italian.]     A  catch  of  a  door  moved  by 

a  string,  or  a  handle. 

The  latch  moved  up.  Gay. 

Then  comes  rosy  health  from  her  cottage  of  thatch, 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 

To  Latch,  latsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  latch. 

He  had  strength  to  reach  his  father's  house:  the 
door  was  only  latched;  and,  when  he  had  the  latch 
in  his  band,  he  turned  about  his  head  to  see  his 
pursuer.  Locke 

2.  [Itiher,  French.]     To  smear. 

But  hast  thou  yet  latclved  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love  juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do?    Shaksp. 
La'tches,  latsh'^z.  n.  s. 

Latches  or  laskets,  in  a  ship,  arc  small  lines  like 
loops,  fastened  by  sewing  into  the  bonnets  and  drab- 
lers  of  a  ship,  in  order  to  lace  the  bonnets  to  the 
coui"scs,  or  the  fablers  to  the  bounets.        Harris. 
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La'tchkt,  latsh'd^t.9"  n.  s.  llacft,  French.] 
The  string  that  fastens  the  shoe. 

There  con^eth  one  mightier  than  I,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoes  1  am  not  worthy  to  unloose.        Mark. 

LATE,  lite.  adj.  [laec,  Sax,  laet,  Dutch; 
in  tiic  comparative  latter  or  later,  in 
the  superlative  latest  or  last.  Last  is 
absolute  and  definite,  more  than /a^es^.] 

1.  Contrary  to  early;  slow;  tardy;  long 
delayed. 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  career. 
But  my  late  spring  no  bud  nor  blossom  shevveth. 

Milton. 

Just  was  the  vengeance,  and  to  latest  days 
Shall  long  posterity  resound  thy  praise.  Pope. 

2.  Last  in  any  place,  office,  or  character. 

All  the  difference  between  the  late  servants,  and 
those  who  staid  in  the  family,  was,  that  those  latter 
were  finer  gentlemen.  Spectator. 

3.  The  deceased:  as,  the  works  of  the 
(ate  Mr.  Pope. 

4.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 
Late,  lite.  adv. 

1.  After  long  delays;  after  a  long  time.  It 
is  used  often  with  too,  when  the  pro- 
per time  is  past. 

O  boy!  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late.       Shaksp. 

A  second  Silvius  after  these  appears, 
Silvius  .^neas,  for  thy  name  he  beai-s : 
For  arms  and  justice  equally  renown'd. 
Who  late  restor'd  in  Alba  shall  be  crown'd.  Dryd. 

He  laughs  at  all  the  giddy  turns  of  state. 
When  mortals  search  too  soon,  and  fear  too  late. 

Dryden. 

The  later  it  is  before  any  one  comes  to  have  these 
ideas,  the  later  also  will  it  be  before  he  comes  to 
those  maxims.  Locke. 

I  might  have  spai-'d  his  life, 
But  now  it  is  too  late.  Philips, 

2.  In  a  later  season. 
To  make  roses,  or  other  flowers,  come  late,  is  an 

experiment  of  pleasure;  for  the  ancients  esteemed 

much  of  the  rosa  sera.  Bacon 

There  be  some  flowers  which  come  more  early, 

and  others  which  come  more  late  in  the  year.  Bacon. 

3.  Lately;  not  long  ago. 

They  arrived  in  that  pleasant  isle, 
Where  sleeping  late,  she  left  her  other  knight. 

Spenser. 
In  reason's  absence  fancy  wakes. 
Ill-matching  words  and  deeds  long  past  or  late. 

Milton. 
The  goddess  with  indulgent  cares. 
And  social  joys,  the  late  transform 'd  repairs.  Pope. 

From  fresh  pastures,  and  the  dewy  field. 
The  lowing  herds  return,  and  round  them  throng 
With  leaps  and  bounds  the  late  imprison'd  young. 

Pope, 
i.  Far  in  the  day  or  night. 

Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
That  you  do  lie  so  late? 
— Sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second  cock. 

Shakspeare. 
Late  the  nocturnal  sacrifice  begun, 
Nor  ended  till  the  next  returning  sun.         Dryden. 
5.   Of  late;  lately;  in  times  past;  near  the 
present.     Late,  in  this   phrase,  seems 
to  be  an  adjective. 
Who  but  felt  of  late?  Milton. 

Men  have  of  late  made  use  of  a  pendulum,  as  a 
more  steady  regulator.  Locke. 

La'ted,  la'led.  adj.  [from  late.']  Belated; 
surprised  by  the  night. 

I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever.  Shakspeare. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  sU-eaks  of  day: 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakspeare. 
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La'tely,  Utc'l^.  adv.  [from  late.]  Not 
long  ago. 

Paul  found  a  certain  Jew  named  Aquila,  lately 
come  from  Italy.  Acts. 

La'teness,  late'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  late.] 
Time  far  advanced. 

Lateness  in  life  might  be  improper  to  begin  the 
world  with.  Stcift  to  Gay, 

La'tent,  la'tent.  adj.  [platens,  Lat.]  Hid- 
den; concealed;  secret. 

If  we  look  into  its  retired  movements,  and  more 
secret  latent  springs,  we  may  there  trace  out  a  stea- 
dy hand  producing  good  out  of  evil.         Woodward. 

Who  drinks,  alas!  but  to  forget;  nor  sees, 
That  melancholy  sloth,  severe  disease, 
Mem'ry  confus'd,  and  interrupted  thought. 
Death's  harbingers,  lie  latent  in  the  draught.  Prior. 

What  were  Wood's  visible  costs  I  know  not,  and 
what  were  his  latent  is  variously  conjectured.  Swift. 
LA'TERAL,  lat'ter-al.  adj.  [lateral,   Fr. 
lateralis,  Latin.] 

1.  Growing  out  on  the  side;  belonging  to 
the  side. 

Why  may  they  not  spread  their  lateral  branches 
till  their  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  depress 
them  ?  Ray. 

The  smallest  vessels,  which  carry  the  blood  by 
lateral  branches,  separate  the  next  thinner  fluid 
or  serum,  the  diameters  of  which  lateral  branches 
are  less  than  the  diameters  of  the  blood-vessels. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  Placed;  or  acting  on  the  side. 

Forth  rush  the  Levant,  and  the  ponent  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise, 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Latera'lity,  lat-t^r-al'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
lateral.]  The  quality  of  having  dis- 
tinct sides. 

We  may  reasonably  conclude  a  right  and  left 
laterality  in  the  ark,  or  naval  edifice  of  Noah. 

Brown. 

La'terally,  lat't^r-al-d.  adv,  [from  late- 
ral.]    By  the  side;  side  wise. 

The  days  are  set  laterally  against  the  columns  of 
the  golden  number.  Holder. 

La'tewakd,   hUe'ward.ss  adv.  [^late  and 

peajib.  Sax.]     Somewhat  late. 

LATH,  ia//i."  n.  s.  [lacca,  Saxon;  late, 

latte,  French.]     A  small  long  piece  of 

wood  used  to  support  the  tiles  of  houses. 

With  dagger  of  lath.  Shaksp. 

Penny-royal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country 

to  trim  their  houses;  binding  it  with  a  lath  or  stick, 

and  setting  it  against  a  wall.  Bacon. 

Laths  are  made  of  heart  of  oak,  for  outside  work, 

as  tiling  and  plaistering;  and  of  fir  for  inside  plais- 

tering,  and  pantile  lathing.  Moxon. 

The  god  who  frights  away, 
With  his  lath  sword,  the  thieves  and  birds  of  prey. 

Dryden. 
To  Lath,  ]kth.  v.  a.  {latter,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.]     To  fit  up  with  laths. 

A  small  kiln  consists  of  an  oaken  frame,  laihti 
on  every  side.  Mortimer. 

The  plaisterer's  work  is  commonly  done  by  the 
yard  square  for  lathing.  Mortimer. 

Lath,  \kt/i.  n.  s.  [lae%,  Saxon.  It  is  ex- 
plained by  Du  Cange,  I  suppose  from 
Sfielman,  Portio  comitatus  major  tres 
vel  filures  hundredas  contincns:  this  is 
apparently  contrary  to  Sfienser.^  in  the 
following  example.]  A  part  of  a  county. 
If  all  that  tything  failed,  then  all  that  lalh  wes 
charged  for  that  tything;  and  if  the  lath  failed,  tht  n 
all  that  hundred  was  demanded  for  them;  and  if 
the  hundred,  then  the  shire,  who  would  not  rest  ti'l 
they  had  found  that  undutiful  fellow,  which  was  net 
amesnable  to  law.  Spenser 
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The  fee-farms  reserved  upon  charters  granted  to 
cities  and  towns  corporate,  and  the  blanch  rents 
and  lath  silver  answered  by  the  sheriffs.        Bacon. 

Lathe,  Ikine.  n.  s.  The  tool  of  a  tur- 
ner, by  which  he  turns  about  his  mat- 
ter so  as  to  shape  it  by  the  chisel. 

Those  black  circular  lines  we  see  on  turned  ves- 
sels of  wood,  ai'e  the  efTects  of  ignition,  caused  by 
the  pressure  of  an  edged  stick  upon  the  vessel  turn- 
ed nimbly  in  the  lathe.  Ray. 
To  LA'THER,  laxH'ir.  v.  n.  [le^pan, 
Saxon.]     To  form  a  foam. 

Chuse  water  pure, 
Such  as  will  lather  cold  with  soap.  Baynard. 

To   La'ther,  laTH'ilr.  v.  a.     To  cover 

with  foam  of  water  and  soap. 
La'ther,  laTH'ur.'-**  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A   foam  or  froth  made  commotily  by 
beating  soap  with  water. 

LA'TIN,  iat'tin.1^9  adj.  [_Latinus.^  Writ- 
ten or  spoken  in  the  language  of  the 
old  Romans. 

Augustus  himself  could  not  make  a  new  Latin 
word.  Locke. 

La'tin,  lat'tln.  n.  s.  An  exercise  practi- 
sed by  schoolboys,  who  turn  English 
into  Latin. 

In  learning  farther  his  syntaxis,  he  shall  not  use 
the  common  order  in  schools  for  making  of  Latins. 

Jlscham. 
La'tinism,   lat'tln-izm.  n.   s.    [^latinisme, 
French;     latinismus,    low    Latin.]     A 
Latin  idiom;   a  mode  of  speech  pecu- 
liar to  the  Latin. 

Milton  has  made  use  of  frequent  transpositions, 
Lalinisms,  antiquated  words  and  phrases,  that  he 
might  the  better  deviate  from  vulgar  and  ordinaiy 
expressions.  Addison. 

La'tinist,  lat'tin-lst.  n.  s.  [from  Latin.^ 
One  skilled  in  Latin. 
Oldliam  was  considered  as  a  good  Latinist. 

Oldham. 
Lati'nity,  la-tin'nd-t^.  n.  s.  \_latinite^  Fr. 
ladnitaa,  Lat.]     Purity  of  Latin  style; 
the  Latin  tongue. 

If  Shakspeare  was  able  to  read  Plautus  with  ease, 
nothing  in  Lalinily  could  be  haid  to  him.    Dennis. 

To  La'tinize,  Idt'tln-ize.  v.  a.  ^JatanUer, 
French;   from  Latin.'\     To   use  words 
or  phrases  borrowed  from  the  Latin. 
I  am  liable  to  be  charged  that  I  latinize  too  much. 

Dryden. 
To  La'tinize,  lat'tin-ize.  v.  n.     To  give 
names   a  Latin  termination,  to  make 
them  Latin. 

He  uses  coarse  and  vulgar  words,  or  terms  and 
phrases  tliat  are  latinized,  scholastick,  and  hard  to 
be  understood.  Watts. 

La'tish,  lite'lsh.  adj.  (^from  late.']  Some- 
what late. 
Latiro'strous,  li-td-r6s'trfis.  adj.  [latus 
and  rostrum,  Latin.]     Broad-beaked. 

In  quadrupeds,  in  regard  of  the  figure  of  their 
heads,  the  eyes  are  placed  at  some  distance;  in  la- 
tirostrous  and  flat-billed  birds,  they  ai'e  more  late- 
rally seated.  Brown. 
La'titanoy,  Iat't6-tan-s^.  n.  s.  [from  la- 
titam,  Latin.]  Delitescence;  the  state 
of  lying  hid. 

In  vipers  she  has  abridged  their  malignity  by 
their  secession  or  latitancy.  Brotcn. 

La'titant,  liil't^-tant.  adj.  [latitans,  Lat.] 
Delitescent;  concealed;  lying  hid. 
Snakes  and  lizards,  lalitant  maiiy  months  in  the 


year,  containing  a  weak  heat  in  a  copious  humidi- 
ty, do  long  subsist  without  nutrition.  Brown. 

Force  the  small  lalitant  bubbles  of  air  to  disclose 
themselves  and  break.  Boyle. 

It  must  be  some  other  substance  lalitant  in  the 
fluid  matter,  and  really  distinguishable  from  it. 

More. 

Lati'tation,  lat-e-ti'shun.  Ji.  a.  [from 
laiito,  Latin.]  The  state  of  lying  con- 
cealed. 

La'titude,  lat'te-tude.  ti.  s.  '\_latiiude, 
French;  latitudo,  Latin.] 

1.  Breadth;  width;  in  bodies  of  unequal 
dimensions  the  shorter  axis;  in  equal 
bodies  the  line  drawn  from  right  to  left. 

Whether  the  exact  quadrat,  or  the  long  square, 
be  the  better,  I  find  not  well  determined;  though  I 
must  prefer  the  latter,  provided  the  length  do  not 
exceed  the  laiUude  above  one  third  part.     Wotton. 

2.  Room;  space;  extent. 
There  is  a  difference  of  degrees  in  men's  under- 
standings, to  so  great  a  latitude,  that  one  may  af- 
firm that  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  some 
men  and  others,  than  between  some  men  and  beasts. 

Locke. 

3.  The  extent  of  the  earth  or  heavens, 
reckoned  from  the  equator  to  either 
pole:  opposed  to  longitude. 

We  found  ourselves  in  the  latUiuk  of  thirty  de- 
grees tivo  minutes  south.  Swift. 

4.  A  particular  degree,  reckoned  from 
the  equator. 

Another  effect  the  Alps  have  on  Geneva  is,  that 

the  sun  here  rises  later  and  sets  sooner  than  it  does 

to  other  places  of  the  same  latitude.  Addison. 

.  Unrestrained  acceptation;  licentious  or 

lax  interpretation. 

In  such  latitudes  of  sense,  many  that  love  me  and 
the  church  well,  may  have  taken  the  covenant. 

King  Charles. 
Then,  in  comes  the  benign  latitude  of  the  doc- 
trine of  good-will,  and  cuts  asunder  all  those  hard, 
pincing  cords.  South. 

.  Freedom  from  settled  rules;  laxity. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees,  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  in- 
dulged. Taylor. 
I  took  this  kind  of  verse,  which  allows  more  lati- 
tude than  any  other.                                     Dryden. 
7.  Extent;  diffusion. 

Albertus,  bishop  of  Ratisbon,  for  his  gi'eat  learn- 
ing, and  latitude  of  knowledge,  surnamed  Magnus; 
besides  divinity,  hath  written  many  tracts  in  philo- 
sophy. Brown. 
Mathematicks,  in  its  latitude,  is  usually  divided 
into  pure  and  mixed.                                   Wilkins. 
I  pretend  not  to  treat  of  them  in  their  full  lati- 
tude; it  suflSces  to  shew  how  the  mind  receives  them, 
from  sensation  and  reflection.  Locke. 
Latitudina'rian,        lat-6-tu-de-na'r^-an. 
adj.  \_latitudinaire,  French;   tadtudina- 
rius,  low  Latin.]     Not  restrained;  not 
confined;  thinking  or  acting  at  large 

Latitudinarian  love  will  be  expensive,  and  there- 
fore I  would  be  informed  what  is  to  be  gotten  by  it. 

Collier. 
Latitudina'rian,      lat-^-tu-de-na'rd-an. 
n.    s.     One  who  departs  from  ortho- 
doxy. 
La'trant,  li'trant.  adj.  [^latransy  Latin.] 
Barking. 

Thy  care  be  first  the  varions  gifts  to  ti-ace, 
The  minds  and  genius  of  the  latrant  race.    Tick^. 

LJTHrj,  li-tr^-a.  n.  a.  [Latin;  Xxr^ttx; 
latrie^  French.]  The  highest  kind  of 
worship:  distinguished  by  the  papists 
from  didia,  or  inferiour  worship. 


The  practice  of  the  catholick  church  makes  ge- 
nuflections, prostrations,  supplications,  and  other 
acts  of  latria  to  the  cross.  Stilling  fleet. 

La'tten,  lat'tln. '"3  "'■>  n.  a.  [^leton,  French; 
latoen,  Dutch;  lattvm^  Welsh.]  Brass; 
a  mixture  of  copper  and  calaminaris 
stone. 

To  make  lamp-black,  take  a  torch  or  link,  and 
hold  it  under  the  bottom  of  a  latten  bason,  and,  as 
it  groweth  black  within,  stiike  it  with  a  feather 
into  some  shell.  Peacham. 

LA'Tl  EK,  lat'tilr.Bs  adj.  [This  is  the 
comparative  of /a^e,  though  universally 
written  with  tt,  contrary  to  analogy, 
and  to  our  own  practice  in  the  super- 
lative latest.  When  the  thing  of  which 
the  comparison  is  made  is  mentioned, 
we  use  later;  as,  this  fruit  is  later  than 
the  rest;  but  latter  when  no  compari- 
son is  expressed,  but  the  reference  is 
merely  to  time;  as,  those  are  latter 
fruits. 

Volet  usus 

Qicc;,i  penes   arhitrium   est,  isf  vis,   fJf 
norma  loquendi.'] 

1.  Happening  after  something  else. 

2,  Modern;  lately  done  or  past. 
Hath  not  navigation  discovered,  in  these  latin- 

ages,  whole  nations  at  the  bay  of  Soldania.'  Locke. 
Mentioned  last  of  two. 
The  difference  between  reason  and  revelation, 
and  in  what  sense  the  kdter  is  superior.  Watts. 
La'tteuly,  lat'tur-ld.»"7  adv.  [from  lat- 
tei-.]  Of  late;  in  the  last  part  of  life:  a 
low  word  lately  hatched. 
Latterly  Milton  was  short  and  thick.  Richardson. 
LA'TTICE,  lat'tis.i^o  i^z  „.  g.  [lattis,  Fr. 
by  Junius  written  lettice,  and  derived 
from  lecc  lepn,  a  hindring  iron,  or 
iron  stop;  by  Skinner  imagined  to  be 
derived  from  latte,  Dutch,  a  lath,  or  to 
be  corrupted  from  nettice  or  network: 
I  have  sometimes  derived  it  from  let 
and  eye;  leteyes,  that  which  lets  the 
eije.  It  may  be  deduced  from  latercu- 
lus.']  A  reticulated  window;  a  win- 
dow made  with  sticks  or  irons  crossing- 
each  other  at  small  distances. 

My  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee  well;  thy 
casement  I  need  not  open,  I  look  through  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

The  mother  of  Sisera  looked  out  at  a  window, 

and  cried  through  the  lattice.  Judges, 

Up  into  the  watch-tower  get. 
And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies: 
Thou  shalt  not  peep  through  lattices  of  eyes, 
Nor  hear  through  labyrinths  of  eai-s,  nor  learn 
By  circuit  or  collections  to  discern.  Donne. 

The  Uembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice  windows,  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.       Cleaveland. 
To    La'ttice,    lat'tis.    x;.   a.     [from    the 
noun.]  To  decussate,  or  cross;  to  mark 
with  cross  parts  like  a  lattice. 
Lava'tion,  la-vi'shiln.  n.  a.  [^lavatio,  Lat.l 
The  act  of  washing. 

Such  filthy  stuff  was  by  loose  lewd  varlets  sung 
before  the  chariot  on  the  solemn  day  of  her  lavu' 
i'on.  Hakexcill. 

La'vatory,   lav'va-ti^r-d.5'2    n.   a.    [from 
lavo,  Latin.]     A   wash;   something  in 
which  parts  diseased  are  washed. 
Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  bauds,  wrist?, 


LAV 


L  A  U 
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and  jugulars,  do  potently  proQigatc,  and  keep  off 
tbe  venom.  Harvey. 

LAUD,  lawcl.=*3  ?i.  s.  [_laus,  Lalin.] 

1.  Praise;  honour  paid;  celebration. 

Doubtless,  0  guest,  great  laud  and  praise  were 
mine, 
Reply'd  the  swain,  for  spotless  faith  divine: 
If,  after  social  rites,  and  gifts  bestow'd, 
I  stain'd  my  hospitable  hearth  with  blood.      Pope. 

2.  That  part  of  divine  worship  which  con- 
sists in  praise. 

We  have  certain  hymns  and  services,  which  we 
say  daily,  of  laud  and  thanks  to  God  for  his  mar- 
vellous works.  Bacon. 

In  the  book  of  Psalms,  the  lauds  make  up  a  very 
great  part  of  it.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

To  Laud,  lawd.  v.  a.  [laudo,  Latin."]  To 
praise,  to  celebrate. 

O  thou  almighty  and  eternal  Creator,  having  con- 
sidered the  heavens  the  work  of  thy  fingers,  the 
moon  and  the  stars  which  thcu  hast  ordained,  with 
all  the  company  of  heaven,  we  lavd  and  magnify 
thy  glorious  name.  Bentley. 

La'udable,  Ikw'da-bl.'"'*  adj.  \_laudabilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Praiseworthy;  commendable. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  but  to  do  good,  sometime 
Accounted  dang'rous  folly.  Shaksp. 

Affectation  endeavours  to  con-ect  natural  defects, 
and  has  always  the  laudable  aim  of  pleasing,  though 
it  always  misses  it.  Locke. 

2.  Healthy;  salubrious. 

Good  blood,  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  cir- 
culation, are  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  animal  juices.  Jlrbuthnot. 

La'udableness,  !4w'da-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

laudable.']     Praiseworthiness. 
La'udably,   14w'da-bl^.  adv.  [from  lau- 
dable.']    In  a  manner  deserving  praise. 
Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
either  they  are  sounding  or  significant.        Drydcn. 

La'udanum,  lod'da-niim.'^^'  n.  s.  [a  cant 
word,  from  laudo^  Latin.]  A  supori- 
fick  tincture. 

To  Lavk,  lave.  v.  a.  \_lavo^  Latin.] 

1.  To  wash;  to  bathe. 

Unsafe,  that  we  must  lave  our  honours 
lu  these  so  flatt'ring  streams.  Shaksp. 

But  as  I  rose  out  of  the  laving  stream, 
Heav'n  open'd  her  eternal  doors,  from  whence 
The  spirit  descended  on  me  like  a  dove.      Milton. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Whose  low-laid  mouths  each  mountain  billow  laves, 

Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length, 
She  seems  a  sea-wasp  flying  on  the  waves.     Dryd. 

2.  yever,  Fr.]  To  throw  up;  to  lade;  to 
draw  out. 

Though  hills  were  set  on  hills, 
And  seas  met  seas  to  guard  thee,  I  would  through: 
I'd  plough  up  rocks,  steep  as  the  Alps,  in  dust. 
And  lave  the  Tyrrhene  waters  into  clouds, 
Eut  1  would  reach  thy  head.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides, 
Another  bolder,  yet  the  yard  bestrides, 
And  folds  the  sails;  a  fourth  with  labour  laves 
Th'  intruding  seas,  and  waves  eject  on  waves. 

Dry  den. 

To  Lave,  lave.  v.  n.  To  wash  himself;  to 
bathe. 

In  her  chaste  current  oft  the  goddess  laves. 
And  with  celestial  tears  augments  the  waves.  Pope. 

To  Lav  e'er,  la-veer',  v.  n.  To  change  the 
direction  often  in  a  course. 

How  easy  'tis  when  destiny  proves  kind. 
With  full  spread  sails  to  run  before  the  wind: 
But  those  that  "gainst  stiff  gales  laveering  go, 
Must  be  at  once  resolv'd,  aiid  skilful  too.    Dryden. 


LA'\^SDKR,\av'v^n-(i{ir.^^?t.s.[lavendula, 

Latin.]  A  plant. 

It  is  one  of  the  verticillate  plants,  whose  flower 
consists  of  one  leaf,  divided  into  t^vo  lips;  the  upper 
lip,  standing  upright,  is  roundish,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  bifid;  but  the  under  lip  is  cut  into  three  seg- 
ments, which  are  almost  equal:  these  flowers  are 
disposed  in  whorles,  and  are  collected  into  a  slen- 
der spike  upon  the  top  of  the  stalks.  Miller. 

The  whole  lavender  plant  has  a  highly  aromatick 
smell  and  taste,  and  is  famous  as  a  cephalick,  ner- 
vous, and  uterine  medicine.  Hill. 

And  then  again  he  turneth  to  his  play. 
To  spoil  the  pleasures  of  that  paiadise: 

The  wholesome  sage,  and  lavender  still  grey. 
Rank  smelling  rue,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

.    Spenser. 
La'ver,  la'vfir.os   n.  s.   [^Idvoir,  Fr.  from 
lave.]  A  washing  vessel. 

Let  us  go  find  the  body  where  it  lies 
Soak'd  in  his  enemies'  blood,  and  from  the  stream 
With  lavers  pure,  and  cleansing  herbs,  wash  off 
The  clodded  gore.  Milton. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters,  to  imbathe 
In  nectar'd  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.       Milton. 

Young  Aretus  from  forth  his  bridal  bow'r 
Brought  the  full  laver  o'er  their  hands  to  pour. 

Pope''s  Odyssey. 

To  LAUGH,  iaf.2'"  =9'  V.  n.  [hlapan, 
Saxon;  lac/ien,  German  and  Dutch; 
lac/i,  Scotish.] 

1 .  To  make  that  noise  which  sudden  mer- 
riment excites. 

You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakspeare. 
There's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one  cried 
Murthcr! 
They  wak'd  each  other.  Shaksp. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest-bed  lolling. 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Shakspeare. 
Laughing  causeth  a  continued  expulsion  of  the 
breath  with  the  loud  noise,  which  maketh  the  inter- 
jection of  laughing,  shaking  of  the  breast  and  sides, 
running  of  the  eyes  with  water,  if  it  be  violent. 

Bacon. 

2.  [In  poetry.]  To  appear  gay,  favoura- 
ble, pleasant,  or  fertile. 

Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well;  the  world  may  laugh  again, 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her.  SJiakspeare. 

Then  laughs  the  childish  year  with  flowrets 
crown'd.  Dryden. 

The  plenteous  board,  high-heap'd  with  cates  di- 
vine. 
And  o'er  the  foaming  bowl  the  laughing  wine. 

Pope. 

3.  To  Laugh  at.  To  treat  with  contempt; 
to  ridicule. 

Presently  prepare  thy  grave; 
Lie  where  the  light  foam  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily:  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  thee  at  others  lives  may  laugh. 

Shakspeare. 

'Twere  better  for  you,  if  'twere  not  known  in 
council;  you'll  be  laughed  at.  Shakspeare. 

The  dissolute  and  abandoned,  before  they  are 
aware  of  it,  are  betrayed  to  laugh  at  themselves, 
and  upon  reflection  find,  that  they  are  meriy  at  their 
own  expence.  Mdison. 

No  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store; 
No  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.    Pope. 

To  Laugh,  l^f.  v.  a.  To  deride;  to  scorn. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 

The  pow'r  of  man .  Shaksp . 

A  wicked  soul  shall  make  him  to  be  laughed  to 

scorn  of  his  enemies.  Ecclesia-^ticus. 

Laugh,  \kL  n.  s.    [from  the  verb.]     The 

convulsion  caused  by  merriment;  an  in- 


articulate expression  of  sudden  merri- 
ment. 

Me  gentle  Delia  beckons  from  the  plain, 
Then  hid  in  shades,  eludes  her  eager  swain; 
But  feigns  a  laugh,  to  see  me  search  around, 
And  by  that  laugh  the  willing  fair  is  found.     Pope. 
La'ughable,  IS.f'a-bl.'**'^  adj.  [from  laug/i.] 
Such  as  may  properly  excite  laughter. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time; 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eye, 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bagpiper; 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable.  Shaksp- 

Casaubon  confesses  Persius  was  not  good  at  turn- 
ing things  into  a  pleasant  ridicule;  or,   in  other 
words,  that  he  was  not  a  laughable  writer.  Dnjden. 
La'ugher,  laf'ur.^^  n.s.  [from  laugh.']  A 
man  fond  of  merriment. 

lam  a  common  iawgfter.  Shaksp. 

Some  sober  men  cannot  be  of  the  general  opi- 
nion, but  the  laughers&re  much  the  majority.  Pope. 

La'ughingly,    lS.Ping-16.    adv.      [from 

laughi7ig.]   In  a  merry  way;  merrily. 
La'ughingstock,      14f 'ing-stok.       n.    s. 
\_laugh  and  stock.]  A  butt;  an  object  of 
ridicule. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
the  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockerie.    Spenser. 

Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stocks  to  other 
men's  humours.  Shakspeare. 

Supine  credulous  frailty  exposes  a  man  to  be  both 

a  prey  and  laughing-stock  at  once.         V Estrange. 

La'ughter,  l&f'tilr.''^  n.  s.   [from  laugh.'] 

Convulsive  merriment;  an  inarticulate 

expression  of  sudden  merriment. 

To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance;  lives  not  in  fear. 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best, 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.  Shaksp. 

The  act  of  laughter,  which  is  a  sweet  contraction 
of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  a  pleasant  agitation 
of  the  vocal  organs,  is  not  merely  voluntary,  or  to- 
tally within  the  jurisdiction  of  ourselves.      Brown. 

We  find  not  that  the  Zawg/ito-Ioving  dame 
Mourn'd  for  Anchises.  Waller. 

Pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter.  Prior. 

LA'VISH,  lavish,  adj.  [Of  this  word  t 
have  been  able  to  find  no  satisfactory 
etymology.  It  may  be  plausibly  de- 
rived from  to  lave,  to  throiv  out;  as  pro- 
fundvre  ofies,  is  to  be  laviah.] 

1.  Prodigal;  wasteful;  indiscreetly  liberal. 

His  jolly  brother,  opposite  in  sense. 
Laughs  at  his  thrift;  and  lavish  of  expence. 
Quaffs,  crams,  and  guttles,  in  his  own  defence. 

Dryden. 

The  dame  has  been  too  lavish  of  her  feast, 
And  fed  him  till  he  loaths.  Roice. 

2.  Scattered  in  waste;  profuse:  as,  the  cost 
was  lavish. 

3.  Wild;  unrestrained. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him,  curbing  his  lavish  spirit.     Shaksp. 
To  La'vish,  lav'ish.  v.  a.  [from  tiie  adjec- 
tive.]    To   scatter  with   profusion;    to 
waste;  to  squander. 

Should  we  thus  lead  them  to  a  field  of  slaughter, 
Might  not  th'  impartial  world  with  reason  say, 
We  lavished  at  our  deaths  the  blood  of  thousands.' 

•Addison. 
La'visher,  lav^ish-^r.^s  n.  s.  [from  lavish.] 

A  prodigal;  a  profuse  man. 
La'vishly,  lav'ish-le.  adv.   [from  lavish,'^ 

Profusely;  prodigally. 
I        My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook, 
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And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 

Wrested  liis  meaning  and  authority.  Sliaksp. 

Then  laughs  tlie    childish   year    with   flowrets 

crown'd, 

And  lavklUy  perfumes  the  fields  around.     Dryden. 

Praise  to  a  wit  is  like  rain  to  a  tender  flower;  if 

it  be  moderately  bestowed,   it  cheers  and  revives; 

but  if  too  iavisWi/,  overcharges  and  depresses  him. 

Pope. 

La'vishment,  lAv'ish-mdnt.  ?  n.  s.    [from 

La'vishness,  liv'ish-n^s.       ^         lavish.^ 

Prodigality;  profusion. 

Fii-st  got  with  guile,  and  then  preserv'd  with 

dread, 

And  after  spent  with  pride  and  lavishness.  F.  Qttecn. 

To  Launch,  l&nsh.^'*  v.  n.  [It  is  derived 
by  Skinner  from  lance,  because  a  ship 
is  pushed  into  water  with  great  force.] 

1.  To  force  a  vessel  into  the  sea. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  down  your  nets 
for  a  draught.  Luke. 

So  short  a  stay  prevails; 
He  soon  equips  the  shijjs,  supplies  the  sails, 
And  gives  the  word  to  launch.  Dryden. 

For  general  histoiy,  Raleigh  and  Howel  are  to 
be  had.  He  who  would  launch  farther  into  the 
ocean,  may  consult  VVbear.  Locke. 

2.  To  rove  at  large;  to  expatiate;  to  make 
excursions. 

From  hence  that  gen'ral  care  and  study  springs, 
That  launching  and  progression  of  the  mind.  Davits. 
Whoever  pursues  his  own  thoughts,  will  find  them 
launch  out  beyond  the  extent  of  body  into  the  infi- 
nity of  space.  Locke. 
Spenser  has  not  contented  himself  with  submis- 
sive imitation:  he  launches  out  into  very  flowery 
paths,  which  still  conduct  him  into  one  great  road. 

Prior. 

He  had  not  acted  in  the  character  of  a  suppliant 

if  he  had  launched  out  into  a  long  orati6n.  Broome. 

1  have  launched  out  of  my  subject  on  this  article. 

tirbuthnot. 
To  Launch,  IS.nsh.^^''  v.  a. 

1.  To  push  to  sea. 

All  art  is  used  to  sink  episcopacy,  and  launch 
presbytery,  in  England.  King  Charles. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  the  ship. 
And  roU'd  on  levers,  launched  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dart  from  the  hand.  This  perhaps, 
for  distinction  sake,  might  better  be 
written  lanch  or  lance. 

The  King  of  Heav'n,  obscure  on  high, 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launcliiTig  from  the  sky 
His  writhen  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  abyss  the  flaming  fellow  strook. 

Dryden. 
Laund,  liwnd.  n.  s.  [^landcj  French;  lawn, 
Welsh.]     Lawn;  a  plain  extended  be- 
tween woods.  Hanmer. 
Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves; 
For  through  this  laund  anon  the  deer  will  come ; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand.    Shak. 
La'undress,  lin'dr6s.***n.  s.  [lavandiere, 
French:  Skinner  imagines  that /avanc^a- 
rease  may  have  been  the  old  word.]     A 
woman  whose  employment  is  to  wash 
cothes. 

The  countess  of  Richmond  would  often  say,  On 

condition  the  princes  of  Christendom  would  march 

against  the  Turks,  she  would  willingly  attend  them, 

and  be  their  laxindress.  Camden. 

Take  up  these  cloaths  here  quickly;  cariy  them 

to  the  laundress  in  Datchet  Mead.  Shaksp. 

The  laundress  must  be  sure  to  tear  her  smocks  in 

the  washing,  and  yet  wash  them  but  half.      Sivift. 

La'cndry,  lin'dr^.  n.  s.  [as  \i lavandcrie.^ 

1.  The  room  in  which  clothes  are  washed. 
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The  affairs  of  the  family  ought  to  be  consulted, 
whether  they  concern  the  stable,  dairy,  the  pantry, 
or  laundry.  Su)i/<. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  washing. 

Chalky  water  is  too  fretting,  as  appearcth  in 

laundry  of  cloaths,  which  wear  out  apace.    Bacon 

L.4V0'LTyl,    li-vol'ta.    n.   s.    \_la  volte, 

French.]     An  old  dance,  in  which  was 

much  turning  and  much  capering. 

IJanmer. 
I  cannot  sing, 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt;  nor  sweeten  talk; 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games.  Shaksp. 

La'ureate,  liw'r6-ate.9^  adj.  [laureatus, 
Latin]  Decked  or  invested  with  a 
laurel. 

Bid  Amaranthus  all  his  beauty  shed, 
And  daffodillies  fill  their  cups  with  tears, 
To  strew  the  laureate  hearse  where  Lycid  lies. 

Milton. 

Soft  on  her  lap  her  laureate  son  reclines.     Pope. 

Laurea'tion,  law-r<i-a'sliun.  n   s.  [from 

laureate.']     It  denotes,  in   the   Scotish 

universities,  the  act  or  state  of  having 

degrees  conferred,  as  they  have  in  some 

of  them  a  flowery  crown,  in  imitation 

of  laurel  among  the  ancients. 

LA'UREL,  I6r'ril.«9  217    „.   s.     llaurus, 

Lat.  laurier,  Fr.]     A  tree,  called  also 

the  cherry  bay. 

The  laurus  or  laurel  of  the  ancients  is  affirmed  by 
naturalists  to  be  what  we  call  the  bay  tiee.  ^insw- 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors, 
And  poets  sage.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

The  laurel,  or  chen-y-bay,  by  cutting  away  the 
side-branches,  will  rise  to  a  large  tiee.    J\Iortimer. 
La'ureled,  I6r'ril'd.3s3  adj.  [from  lau- 
rel.]    Crowned  or  decorated  with  lau- 
rel; laureate. 
Heai'st  thou  the  news.'  my  friend!  th'  express  is 
come 
With  kureW'd  letters  from  the  camp  to  Rome.  Dry. 

Then  future  ages  with  delight  shall  see 
How  Plato's,  Bacon's,  Newton's,  looks  agree; 
Or  in  fair  series  laurelVd  bards  be  shown 
A  Virgil  there,  and  here  an  Addison.  Pope. 

LAW,  \k\v.  n.  s.  [laja,  Saxon;  loi,  Fr. 
laivgh,  Erse.] 

1.  A  rule  of  action. 

That  which  doth  assign  unto  each  thing  the  kind, 
that  which  doth  moderate  the  force  and  power,  that 
which  doth  appoint  the  form  and  measure  of  work- 
ing; the  same  we  term  a  law.  Hooker: 

Unhappy  man!  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause.     Dryd. 

2.  A  decree,  edict,  statute,  or  custom, 
publickly  established  as  a  rule  of  jus- 
tice. 

Ordain  them  laws,  part  such  as  appertain 
To  civil  justice,  part  religious  rites.  Millon. 

Our  nation  would  not  give  laios  to  the  Irish,  there- 
fore now  the  Irish  gave  taivs  to  them.  Davies. 

3.  A  decree  authoritatively  annexing  re- 
wards or  punishments  to  certain  actions. 

So  many  laws  argue  so  many  sins.  Milton. 

Laics  politique  among  men  presuming  man  to  be 
rebellious.  Hooker. 

i.  Judicial  process. 

When  every  case  in  laio  is  right.  Shaksp. 

He  hath  resisted  law, 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  tlie  severity  of  publick  power.  Shaksp. 

Tom  Touchy  is  a  fellow  famous  for  taking  the 
law  of  every  body:  there  is  not  one  in  the  town 
where  he  lives  that  he  has  not  sued  at  a  quarter- 
sessions.  Spectator. 
5.  A  distinct  edict  or  rule. 

One  law  is  split  into  two.  Baker. 
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6.  Conformity  to  law;  any  thing  lawful. 

In  a  rebellion, 
When  what's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  iatr. 
Then  were  they  chosen.  Shaksp. 

7.  The  rules  or  axioms  of  science:  as,  the 
laws  of  mechanicks. 

8.  An  cstablislied  and  constant  mode  or 
process;  a  fi  xed  correspondence  of  cause 
and  effect:  as,  the  laws  of  magnetism. 

Natural  agents  have  their  law.  Hooker. 

I  dy'd,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd. 
Attending  Nature's  law.  Slutks]). 

9.  The  Mosaical  institution;  distinguished 
from  the  gospel. 

Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove. 
Save  by  these  shadowy  expiations.  JtftWon. 

10.  The  books  in  which  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion is  delivered:  distinguished  from 
the  /iro/ihets. 

11.  A  particular  form  or  mode  of  trying 
and  judging:  as,  law  martial,  law  mer- 
cantile: the  ecclesiastical  law  whereby 
we  are  governed. 

12.  Jurisprudence;  the  study  of  law:  as, 
a  doctor  oi  law. 

La'wful,  lawful.*""  adj.  [Jaw  and  JulL] 
Agreeable  to  law;  conformable  to  law; 
allowed  by  law;  legitimate;  legal. 

It  is  not  lawful  for  thee  to  have  her.      Matthew. 

Glostcr's  bastard  son  was  kinder  to  his  father, 
than  my  daughters  got  'tween  lawful  sheets.  Shak. 
LA'wfULLY,   law'iul-c.   adv.  [from  law- 
ful.]    Legally;  agreeably  to  law. 

This  bond  is  forfeit; 
And  latcfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claum 
A  pound  of  flesh.  Shaksp. 

Though  it  be  not  against  sti-ict  justice  for  a  man 
to  do  those  things  which  he  might  otherwise  law- 
fully do,  albeit  his  neighboui*  doth  take  occasion 
from  thence  to  conceive  in  his  mind  a  false  belief, 
yet  christian  charity  will,  in  many  cases,  restrain 
a  man.  South. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  tell  your  lordship,  the  king 
of  poets,  what  an  extent  of  power  you  have,  and 
how  lawfully  you  may  exercise  it.  Dryden. 

La'wfulness,  law'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
lawful.]     Legality;  allowance  of  law. 

It  were  an  eiTor  to  speak  further,  till  I  may  see 

some  sound  foundation  laid  of  the  lawfidness  of  the 

action.  Bacon. 

La'wgiver,  lkw'giv-iir.98  n.  s.  [/aw  and 

giver.]  Legislator;  one  that  makes  laws. 

Solomon  we  esteem  as  the  lawgiver  of  our  nation. 

Bacon. 
A  law  may  be  very  reasonable  in  itself,  although 
one  does  not  know  the  reason  of  the  lawgivers. 

Swift. 

La'wgivixg,  law'giv-ing.  adj.  [law  and 
giving.]     Legislative. 

Lawgiving  heroes,  fam'd  for  taming  brutes, 
And  raising  cities  with  their  charming  lutes.  Waller. 

La'wless,  law'les.  adj.  [from  law.] 
Unrestrained  by  any  law;  not  subject 
to  law. 

The  necessity  of  war,  which  among  human  actions 
is  the  most  lawless,  hath  some  kind  of  aflinity  with 
the  necessitj-  of  law.  Raleigh. 

The  laicless  tyrant,  who  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard, 
Must  be  compelPd.  Milton. 

Orpheus  did  not,  as  poets  feign,  tame  savage 
beasts. 
But  men  as  lawless,  and  as  wild  as  they.     Roscom. 

Not  the  gods,  nor  angry  Jove,  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand 'ring  walks  in  open  air.    Dryden 

Blind  as  the  Cyclops,  and  as  blind  as  be. 
They  own'd  a  lawless  savage  liberty, 
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Like  that  our  painted  anrcsfors  so  piizd, 
Krc  empire's  arts  tlicir  Iticasls  liad  civiliz'd.   Dryd. 
lie  mcicor-likc,  flames  lawUsfi  through  the  void, 
Dcstroj  iiip  others,  by  himself  destroyed.         Pope. 
2.  Contrary  to  law;  illegal. 

Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arms, 
He  needs  no  indirect  nor  latcUss  course 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  oHlnded  him.      Shaksp. 

We  cite  our  faults, 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  the  first,  lay  domi  thy  lawless  claim; 
Thou  of  my  blood  who  bear'st  the  Julian  name. 

Dryden. 
La'wlessly,  Ikw'l^s-l^.   adv    [from  law- 
leaa.  ,     In  a  manner  contrary  to  law. 

Fear  not,  he  beai's  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlnsly.  Shaksp. 

La'wmaker,  Ikw'mci-kilr.  n.  a.  [^laiv  and 
makir.^  Legislator;  one  who  makes 
laws;  a  lawj^ivcr. 

Their  judgment  is,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
should  admit  no  lawmakers  but  the  evangelists. 

Hooker. 
Lawn,   lawn.   n.  s.  [^land,   Danish;  iawn, 
Welsh;  lande,  Fr.j 

1.  An  open  space  between  woods. 

Betwixt  them  lawns,  or  level  downs,  and  flocks 
Graznig  the  tender  herb,  were  interpos'd.    J\IiUon. 

His  mountains  were  shaded  with  young  trees, 
that  gradually  shot  up  into  groves,  woods,  and 
forests,  intermixed  with  walks  and  lawns,  and  gar- 
dens. Addison. 

Stern  beasts  in  trains  that  by  his  truncheon  fell. 
Now  grisly  forms  shoot  o'er  the  lawns  of  hell.  Pope. 

Inlerspers'd  in  law^is  and  opening  glades. 
Thin  trees  arise  that  shun  each  other's  shades.  Pope. 

2.  [linon.,  French.]  Fine  linen,  remark- 
able for  being  used  in  the  sleeves  of 
bishops. 

Should'st  thou  bleed, 
To  stop  the  wounds  my  finest  laicn  I'd  tear. 
Wash  them  with  tears,  and  wipe  them  with  my 
hair.  Prior. 

From  high  life  high  characters  are  drawn, 
A  saint  in  crape  is  twice  a  saint  in  lawn.        Pope. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire; 
The  duties  by  the  lavin  rob'd  prelate  pay'd, 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey 'd! 

Tickell. 
La'wsuit,  liw'sute.  n.  s.  [/a?tf  and  suit.~\ 
A  process  in  law;  a  litigation. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe  would 
produce  laicsiiils  and  wrangles;  his  attendance  on 
tlie  courts  of  justice  would  leave  his  people  without 
a  spiritual  guide.  Swift. 

La'wver,  liw'y^r."*  n.  s.  [from  laiv.^ 
Professor  of  law;  advocate;  pleader. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  lawyei-,  you 
gave  me  nothing  for  it.  Shaksp. 

Is  the  law  evil,  because  some  lawyers  in  their  of- 
fice swerve  from  it?  Wldt^ijte. 

I  have  entered  into  a  work  touching  laws,  iii  a 
middle  term,  between  the  speculative  and  reverend 
discourses  of  philosophers,  and  the  writings  of  law 
yers.  Bacon. 

The  nymphs  with  scorn  beheld  their  foes, 
When  the  defendant's  counsel  rose; 
And,  what  no  lawyer  ever  lack'd. 
With  impudence  own'd  all  tlie  fact.  Sicift. 

Lax,  laks.  adj.  [/cjtws,  Latin.] 

1.  Loose;  not  confined. 

Inhabit  lax,  ye  pow'rs  of  heav'n!      Milton. 

2.  Disunited;  not  strongly  combined. 

In  mines,  those  parts  of  the  earth  which  abound 
with  strata  of  stone,  sutler  much  more  than  those 
which  consist  of  gravel,  and  the  like  laxer  matter, 
which  more  easily  give  way.  Woodward. 

3.  V^ague;  not  rigidly  exact. 
Dialogues  were  only  lax  and  moral  discourses. 

Baker. 
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4.  Loose  in  body,  so  as  to  go  frequently 
to  stool:  laxative  medicines  are  such  as 
promote  tiiat  disposition.  Qiiincy. 

5.  Slack;  not  tense. 

By  a  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  that  goes  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  palate,  they  can  hear  them- 
selves, though  their  outward  ear  be  stopt  by  the 
lax  membrane  to  all  sounds  that  come  that  way. 

Holder. 

Lax,  laus.  n.  s.  A  looseness;  a  diarrhcea. 
Laxa'tion,   lak-si'shun.    ?i.  s.    [laxatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  loosening  or  slackening. 

2.  The  state  of  being  loosened  or  slack- 
ened. 

La'xative,  laks'a-tiv."5  adj.  [laxatif, 
French;  laxo,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
to  ease  costiveness. 

Omitting  honey,  which  is  of  a  laxative  power  it- 
self; the  powder  of  loadstones  doth  rather  consti- 
pate and  bind,  than  purge  and  loosen  the  belly. 

Brown. 
The  oil  in  wax  is  emollient,  laxcdive,  and  ano- 
dyne. Arhuthnol. 
La'xative,  laks'a-tiv.  n.  s.      A  medicine 
slightly  purgative;  a  medicine  that  re- 
laxes the  bowels  without  stimulation. 

Nought  profits  him  to  save  abandon'd  life, 
Nor  vomits  upward  aid,  nor  downward  laxative. 

Dryden. 

La'xativeness,  laks'a-tiv-nfis.  n.  s.  [from 
laxativc.~^  Power  of  easing  costiveness. 
La'xity,  laks'c-tc;.   n.  s.  [^iaxieas,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  compression;  not  close  cohesion; 
slackness  of  contexture. 

The  former  causes  could  never  beget  whirlpools 
in  a  chaos  of  so  great  a  laxity  and  thinness.  Bentley. 

2.  Contrariety  to  rigorous  precision:  as, 
laxity  of  expression. 

3.  Looseness;  not  costiveness. 

If  sometimes  it  cause  any  laxity,  it  is  in  the  same 
way  with  iron  unprepared,  which  will  disturb  some 
bodies,  and  work  by  purge  and  vomit.  Brown. 

4.  Slackness;  contrariety  to  tension. 

Laxity  of  a  fibre,  is  that  degi-ec  of  cohesion  in  its 
parts  which  a  small  force  can  alter,  so  as  to  in- 
crease its  length  beyond  what  is  natural.     Qiiincy. 

In  consideration  of  the  laxity  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  subject  to  relapse.  Wiseman. 

5.  Openness;  not  closeness. 

Hold  a  piece  of  paper  close  by  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle, and  by  little  and  little  remove  it  further  off, 
and  there  is  upon  the  paper  some  part  of  that  which 
I  see  in  the  candle,  and  it  grows  still  less  and  less 
as  I  remove;  so  that  if  I  would  trust  my  sense,  1 
should  believe  it  as  very  a  body  upon  the  paper  as 
in  the  candle,  though  enfeebled  by  the  laxity  of  the 
channel  in  which  it  flows.  Dighy. 

La'xness,  laks'n^s.  n.  s.  Laxity;  not  ten- 
sion; not  precision;  not  costiveness. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 

it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 

stretched;  otherwise  the  laxness  of  that  membrane 

will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.      Holder. 

Lay,  \k.  Preterit  of  lie. 

O!  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads.  Shak. 

He  was  familiarly  acquainted  with  him  at  such 
time  as  he  lay  embassador  at  Constantinople.  Knoll. 

When  Ahab  had  heard  those  words,  he  fasted, 
and  lay  in  sackcloth.  l  Kings. 

I  try'd  whatever  in  the  Godhead  lay.       Dryden. 
He  rode  to  rouze  the  prey, 
That  shaded  by  the  fern  in  harbour  lay, 
And  thence  dislodged.  Dryden. 

Leaving  Rome,  in  my  way  to  Sienna,  I  lay  the 
first  night  at  a  village  in  the  territories  of  the  an- 
cient Veii.  Mdison. 

How  could  he  have  the  retircdness  of  the  clois- 
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tcr,  to  perform  all  those  acts  of  devotion  in,  when 
the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon  his  shoul- 
jlg,.^,  Francts  Mcrbury. 

The  Presbyterians  argued,  that  if  the  Pretender 
should  invade  U.ose  parts  where  the  numbers  and 
estates  of  the  dissentei-s  chiefly  lay,  they  would  st 
still.  ^         ,    «"'•'•^'• 

7^0  LAY,  \k.  V.  a.  [lecjan,  Sax.  Icgs^n, 

Dutch.]  .         ,„,  . 

1.  To  place;  to  put;  to  reposite.  1  nis 
■word  being  correlative  to  lie.,  involves 
commonly  immobility  or  extension;  a 
punishment  laid  is  a  punishment  that 
cannot  be  shaken  off;  in  i?n7nobility  is 
included  weight.  One  house  laid  to 
another,  implies  extensio?i. 

He  laid  his  robe  from  him.  Jonah. 

They  have  laid  their  swords  under  their  heads. 

Ezekiel. 
Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid.  Milton. 
He  sacrificing  laid 
The  entrails  on  the  wood.  Milton. 

2.  To  place  along. 

Seek  not  to  be  judge,  being  not  able  to  take  away 
iniquity,  lest  at  any  time  thou  fear  the  person  of 
the  mighty,  and  lay  a  stumbling-block  in  the  way 
of  tliy  uprightness.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

A  stone  was  laid  on  the  mouth  of  the  den.  Dan. 

3.  To  beat  down  corn  or  grass. 

Another  ill  accident  is  laying  of  corn  with  great 
rains  in  harvest.  Bacon. 

Let  no  sheep  there  play. 
Nor  frisking  kids  the  flowery  meadows  lay.     May. 

4.  To  keep  from  rising;  to  settle;  to  still. 

I'll  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood. 

Shaksjyeare. 

It  was  a  sandy  soil,  and  the  way  had  been  full 
of  dust;  but  an  hour  or  two  before  a  refreshing  fra- 
grant shoiver  of  rain  had  laid  the  dust.  Ray. 

5.  To  fix  deep;  to  dispose  regularly:  ei- 
ther of  these  notions  may  be  conceived 
from  the  following  examples;  but  regu- 
larity seems  rather  implied;  so  we  say, 
to  lay  bricks;  to  lay  planks. 

Schismaticks,  outlaws,  or  criminal  persons,  are 
not  fit  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  colony.  Bacon. 

I  lay  the  deep  foundation  of  a  wall, 
And  Enos,  nam'd  from  mc,  the  city  call.    Dryden. 

Men  will  be  apt  to  call  it  pulling  up  the  old 
foundations  of  knowledge;  I  persuade  myself,  that 
the  way  I  have  pursued  ki/s  those  fovmdations  surer. 

Locke. 

6.  To  put;  to  place. 

Then  he  offered  it  to  him  again;  then  he  put  it 
by  again;  but,  to  my  thinking,  he  was  very  loth  to 
lay  his  fingers  off  it.  Shakspeare. 

Till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow,  we  are  but  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 
They  shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  recover. 

Mark. 

They,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 

separate  and  disentangle  the  parts  of  it,  one  from 

another,   and  lay  them,  when  so  disentangled,  in 

their  due  order.  i^cke. 

We  to  thy  name  our  annual  rites  will  pay, 
And  on  thy  altars  sacrifices  lay.  Pope. 

7.  To  bury;  to  inter. 

David  fell  on  sleep,  and  was  laid  unto  his  fathers, 
and  saw  conuption.  ^^ts. 

8.  To  station  or  place  privily. 

Lay  thee  an  ambush  for  the  city  behind  thee. 

.  Joshua. 

1  he  wicked  have  laid  a  snare  for  me.      Psalms. 
Lay  not  wait,  0  wicked  man,  against  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  righteous.  Proverbs. 

9.  To  spread  on  a  surface. 

The  colouring  upon  those  maps  should  be  laid  on 
so  thin,  as  not  to  obscure  or  conceal  any  part  of  the 
lines.  jYatts, 
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10.  To  paint;  to  enamel. 

The  pictures  drawn  in  our  minds  are  laid  in  fad- 
ing colours;  and,  if  not  sometimes  refreshed,  van- 
ish and  disappear.  Locke. 

1 1.  To  put  into  any  state  of  quiet. 

They  bragged,  that  they  doubted  not  but  to  abuse, 
and  lay  asleep,  the  queen  and  council  of  England. 

Bacon. 

12.  To  calm;  to  still;  to  quiet;  to  allay. 
Friends,  loud  tumults  are  not  laid 

With  half  the  easiness  that  they  are  rais'd.  Jonson. 

Thus  pass'd  the  night  so  foul,  till  morning  fair 
Came  forth  with  pilgrim  steps  in  amice  grey, 
Who  with  her  radiant  finger  stilPd  the  roar 
Of  tbunder,  chas'd  the  clouds,  and  laid  the  winds. 

Milton. 
After  a  tempest,  when  the  winds  are  laid, 
The  calm  sea  wonders  at  the  wrecks  it  made. 

Waller. 

1  fear'd  I  should  have  found 

A  tempest  in  your  soul,  and  came  to  lay  it.    Denh. 

At  once  the  wind  was  laid,  the  whisp'ring  sound 

Was  dumb,  a  rising  earthquake  rock'd  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

13.  To  prohibit  a  spirit  to  walk. 

The  husband  found  no  charm  to  lay  the  devil  in 
a  petticoat,  but  the  rattling  of  a  bladder  with  beans 
in  it.  L'Estrange. 

14.  To  set  on  the  table. 

I  laid  meat  unto  them.  Hosea. 

15.  To  propagate   plants  by  fixing  their 
twigs  in  the  ground. 

The  chief  time  of  laying  gilliflowers  is  in  July, 
when  the  flowers  are  gone.  Mortimer. 

16.  To  wager;  to  stake. 

But  since  you  will  be  mad,  and  since  you  may 
Suspect  my  courage,  if  I  should  not  lay; 
The  pawn  I  proffer  shall  be  full  as  good.    Dryden. 

17.  To  reposite  any  thing. 

The  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the  swal- 
low a  nest  for  herself,  where  she  may  lay  her  young. 

Psalms. 

18.  To  exclude  eggs. 

After  the  egg  is  lay'd,  there  is  no  further  growth 
or  nourishment  from  the  female.  Bacon. 

A  hen  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it;  she  is  insensible  of  an  increase  or  di- 
minution in  the  number  of  those  she  lays.  Spectator. 

19.  To  apply   with   violence:  as,  to  lay 
blows. 

Lay  siege  against  it,  and  build  a  fort  against  it, 
and  cast  a  mount  against  it.  Ezekiel. 

Never  more  shall  my  torn  mind  be  heal'd, 
Nor  taste  the  gentle  comforts  of  repose! 
A  dreadful  band  of  gloomy  cares  surround  me, 
And  lay  strong  siege  to  my  distracted  soul.  Philips. 

20.  To  apply  nearly. 

She  layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle,  and  her 
hands  hold  the  distaff.  Proverbs. 

It  is  better  to  go  to  the  house  of  mourning  than 
to  go  to  the  house  of  feasting;  for  that  is  the  end 
of  all  men,  and  the  living  will  lay  it  to  his  heart. 

Ecchsiastes. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart,  that,  be- 
ing Juno's  darling  bird,  he  had  not  the  nightingale's 
voice.  VEslrange. 

He  that  really  lays  these  tivo  things  to  heart,  the 
extreme  necessity  that  he  is  in,  and  the  small  pos- 
sibility of  help,  will  never  come  coldly  to  a  work  of 
that  concernment.  Duppa. 

21.  To  arid;  to  conjoin. 

Wo  unto  them  that  lay  field  to  field.  Isaiah. 

22.  To  put  in  a  stale;  implying  somewhat 
of  disclosure. 

If  the  sinus  lie  distant;  lay  it  open  firrt,  and  cure 
that  apertion  before  you  divide  that  in  ano. 

fViseman. 
The  wars  have  laid  whole  countries  waste.  Md. 

23.  To  scIk  inc.;  lo  contrive 

Every  breast  she  did  with  spirit  inflame, 
VOL.  JI. 
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Yet  still  fresh  projects  lay^d  the  gi-ey-ey'd  dame. 

Chapman. 

Homer  is  like  his  Jupiter,  has  his  ten-ors,  shak- 
ing Olympus;  Virgil,  like  the  same  power  in  his  be- 
nevolence, counselling  with  the  gods,  laying  plans 
for  empires.  Pope. 

Don  Diego  and  we  have  laid  it  so,  that  before 
the  rope  is  well  about  thy  neck,  he  will  break  in 
and  cut  thee  down.  ^rbuthnot. 

24.  To  charge  as  a  payment. 

A  tax  laid  upon  land  seems  hard  to  the  landhol- 
der, because  it  is  so  much  money  going  out  of  his 
pocket.  Locke. 

25.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

Preoccupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you  against  the  grain  to  voice  him  consul, 
Lay  the  fault  on  us.  Shakspeare. 

How  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrain'd,  and  out  of  haunt. 
This  mad  young  man.  Shakspeare. 

We  need  not  lay  new  matter  to  his  charge. 

Shakspeare. 

Men  groan  from  out  of  the  city,  yet  God  layeth 
not  folly  to  them.  Job. 

Let  us  be  glad  of  this,  and  all  our  fears 
Lay  on  his  providence.  Paradise  Regained. 

The  writers  of  those  times  lay  the  disgraces  and 
ruins  of  their  country  upon  the  numbers  and  fierce- 
ness of  those  savage  nations  that^invaded  them. 

Temple. 

They  lay  want  of  invention  to  his  charge;  a  capi- 
tal crime.  Dryden. 

You  represented  it  to  the  queen  as  wholly  inno- 
cent of  those  crimes  which  were  laid  unjustly  to  its 
charge.  Di-yden. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones.  Locke. 

There  was  eageraess  on  both  sides;  but  this  is 
far  from  laying  a  blot  upon  Luther.  Atlerbury. 

26.  To  impose,  as  evil  or  punishment. 
The  weariest  and  most  loathed  life 

That  age,  ach,  penury,  imprisonment. 

Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shalt  not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither 
shalt  thou  lay  upon  him  usury.  Exodus. 

The  Lord  shall  lay  the  fear  of  you,  and  the  dread 
of  you  upon  all  the  land.  Deuteronomy 

These  words  were  not  spoken  to  Adam;  neither, 
indeed,  was  there  any  grant  in  them  made  to  Adam ; 
but  a  punishment  laid  upon  Eve.  Locke. 

27.  To  enjoin  as  a  duty,  or  rule  of  action. 
It  seemed  good  to  lay  upon  you  no  greater  bur- 
den, ^cts. 

Whilst  you  lay  on  your  friend  the  favour,  acquit 
him  of  the  debt.  Wycherley. 

A  prince  who  never  disobey'd. 
Not  when  the  most  severe  commands  were  laid, 
Nor  want,  nor  exile  with  his  duty  weigh'd.  Dryden. 

You  see  what  obligation  the  profession  of  Chris- 
tianity /rtj/supon  us  to  holiness  of  life.       Tillotson. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays, 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope. 

28.  To  exhibit;  to  offer. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  that  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  an- 
swer for  himself  concerning  the  crime  laid  against 
him.  ^cls. 

Till  he  lays  his  indictment  in  some  certain  coun- 
try, we  do  not  think  ourselves  bound  to  answer. 

w3«er6ttn/. 

29.  To  throw  by  violence. 

He  bringeth  down  them  that  dwell  on  high;  the 
lofty  city  he  layeth  it  low,  even  to  the  ground.  Isa. 

Brave  Ca^neiis  laid  Ortygius  on  the  plain, 
The  victor  Caencus  was  by  Turnus  slain.     Dryden. 

He  took  the  quiver,  and  the  trusty  bow 
Achates  us'd  to  bear;  the  leaders  first 
He  laid  along,  and  then  the  vulgar  pierc'd.  Dryden. 

30.  To  place  in  comparison. 

Lay  down  by  those  pleasures  the  fearful  and  dan- 
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gerous  thunders  and  lightnings,  and  then  there  will 
be  found  no  comparison.  Raleigh. 

31.  To   Lay   apart.     To   reject;  to    put 
away. 

Lay  apart  all  filthiness.  James. 

32.  To  Lay  aside.     To  put  away;  not  to 
retain. 

Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight,  and  the  sin  whicli 
doth  so  easily  beset  us.  Hebrews. 

Amaze  us  not  with  that  majestick  frown. 
But  lay  aside  the  greatness  of  your  crown.   Waller: 

Roscommon  first,  then  Mnlgrave  rose,  like  light: 
The  Stagyrite,  and  Horace,  laid  aside, 
Inform'd  by  them,  we  need  no  foreign  guide-  Granv. 

Retention  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas  which,  after  imprinting,  have 
disappeared,  or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight. 

Locke. 

When  by  just  vengeance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  gods  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure, 
And  lay  the  uplifted  thunder-bolt  aside.     Mdison. 

33.  To  Lay  a-way.  To  put  from  one;  not 
to  keep. 

Queen  Esther  faid  atyay  her  glorious  apparel,  and 
put  on  the  garments  of  anguish.  Either. 

34.  To  Lay  before.     To  expose  to  view; 
to  show;  to  display. 

I  cannot  better  satisfy  your  piety,  than  by  laying 
before  you  a  prospect  of  your  labours.  Wake. 

That  treaty  hath  been  laid  before  the  commons. 

Swift. 

Their  ofiice  it  is  to  lay  the  business  of  the  nation 
before  him.  Mdison. 

35.  To  Lay  by.     To  reserve  for  some 
future  time. 

Let  evei-y  one  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath 
prospered  him.  1  Corinthians. 

36.  To  Lay  by.   To  put  from  one;  to  dis- 
miss. 

Let  brave  spirits  that  have  fitted  themselves  for 

command,  either  by  sea  or  land,  not  be  laid  by  as 

persons  unnecessary  for  the  time.  Bacon. 

She  went  away  and  laid  by  her  veil.        Genesis, 

Did  they  not  swear  to  live  and  die 

With  Essex,  and  straight  laid  him  by?      Hudibras. 

For  that  look,  which  does  your  people  awe. 
When  in  your  throne  and  robes  you  give  'em  law. 
Lay  it  by  here,  and  give  a  gentler  smile.      Waller. 

Darkness,  which  fairest  nymphs  disarms. 
Defends  us  ill  from  Mira's  chaims; 
Mira  can  lay  her  beauty  by. 
Take  no  advantage  of  the  eye, 
Quit  all  that  Leiy's  art  can  take, 
And  yet  a  thousand  captives  make.  Waller. 

Then  he  lays  by  t'le  publick  care. 
Thinks  of  providing  for  an  heir; 
Learns  how  to  get,  and  how  to  spare.         Denham, 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling.  Dryd. 

Where  Daedalus  his  borrow'd  wings  laid  by, 
To  that  obscure  retreat  I  chuse  to  fly.  Dryden. 

My  zeal  for  you  must  lay  the  father  by. 
And  plead  my  country's  cause  against  my  son. 

Dryden. 
Fortune,  conscious  of  your  destiny. 
E'en  then  took  care  to  lay  you  softly  by; 
And  wrapp'd  your  fate  among  her  precious  things, 
Kept  fresh  to  be  unfolded  with  your  king's.    Dryd. 

Dismiss  j-our  rage,  and  lay  your  weapons  by, 
Know  I  protect  them,  and  they  shall  not  die.  Ih-yd. 
When  their  displeasure  is  once  declared,  they 
ought  not  presently  to  lay  by  the  severity  of  theii 
brows,  but  restore  their  children  to  their  former 
grace  with  some  difficulty.  Locke. 

^i7.    To    Lay    dow?i.     To    deposit    as    a 
pledge,  equivalent,  or  satisfaction. 
1  lay  doicn  my  life  for  the  sheep.  John. 

For  lirr,  my  lord, 
I  dare  my  life  Iah  dmon,  and  will  do't,  Sir, 
Please  you  t'  a,,cti)t  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
I'  th'  eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakspeare. 
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38.  To  Lay  down.     To  quit;  to  resign. 
The  suUlier  beiiij;once  brought  in  fortlic  service, 

I  will  not  Uave  hiiu  lay  doun  bis  itrias  any  more. 

i)])tnser. 

Ambitious  conquerors,  in  their  mad  career, 

Chcck'd  by  thy  voice,   lay  dawn  the   sword   and 

spear.  Blacknwrt. 

The  story  of  the  tragedy  is  purely  fiction;  for  1 

take  it  up  where  the  history  has  laid  it  duwn.  Dnjd. 

39.  To  Lay  down.  To  comiiiil  lo  repose. 
I  will  lay  inc  down  in  peace  and  sleep.  Paalnia. 
And  they  lay  themselves  down  upon  clothes  laid 

to  pledge  by  every  altar.  ^imus. 

We  lay  us  dotcn,  to  sleep  away  our  cares;  night 
ahuts  up  the  senses.  GlanvUle. 

Some  god  conduct  me  to  the  sacred  shades. 
Or  lift  me  high  to  (iamus^  hilly  crown, 
Or  in  the  plains  of  Tempe  lay  me  down.     Dryden. 

40.  7b  L.\Y  down.    To  advance  as  a  pro- 
position. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  old  known  world.  Jibbot. 

Kiither  lays  it  down  as  a  certain  principle,  that 
there  never  was  any  people  so  rude,  which  did  not 
acknowledge  and  worship  one  supreme  deity. 

Stillingfleet. 

I  must  lay  down  this  for  your  encouragement,  that 
we  are  no  longer  now  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  a 
perfect  unsinniug  obedience.  Wake. 

Plato  lays  it  £)V}n  as  a  principle,  that  whatever 
is  permitted  to  befal  a  just  man,  whether  poverty 
or  sickness,  shall,  eitlier  in  life  or  death,  conduce 
to  his  good.  Addison. 

From  the  maxims  laid  down  many  may  conclude, 
that  there  had  been  abuses.  SwiJ'l. 

Al.   To  Lay  for.   To  attempt  by  ambush, 
or  insidious  practices. 

He  embarked,  being  hardly  laid  for  at  sea  by 
Corttig-ogli,  a  famous  pirate.  Knolles. 

42.  'J'o  Lay  forih.     To  diffuse;  to  expa- 
tiate. 

O  bird!  the  delight  of  gods  and  of  men!  and  so 
he  lays  himself  Jarth.  upon  the  gracefulness  of  the 
raven.  VEstrange. 

43.  "Jo  Lay  forth.     To  place  when  dead 
•    in  a  decent  posture. 

Embalm  me. 
Then  lay  me  firlh;  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queyn,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.   Sliaksp. 

44.  Jo  Lay  hold  of.     To  seize;  to  calcii. 
Then  shall  his  father  and  his  mother  lay  hold  on 

him,  and  bring  him  out.  Dculcronomy. 

Favourable  seasons  of  aptitude  and  inclination  be 

heedfully  laid  hold  of.  Locke. 

45.  To  Lay  in.     To  store;  to  treasure. 
Let  the  main  part  of  the  ground  employed  to 

•^aidcus  or  corn  be  to  a  common  stock;  and  laid  in, 
and  stored  up,  and  then  delivered  out  in  proportion. 

Bacon. 

A  vessel  and  provisions  iaid  in  laige 
For  man  and  beast.  Milton. 

An  equal  stock  of  wit  and  valour 
He  had  laid  in,  by  birth  a  taylor.  Hudibras. 

They  saw  the  happiness  of  a  private  life,  but  they 
thought  they  had  not  yet  enough  to  make  them 
happy,  they  would  have  more,  and  laid  in  to  make 
their  solitude  lu.xurious.  D-rydm. 

Keaders,  who  are  in  the  flower  of  their  youtii, 
should  labour  at  those  accomplishments  which  may 
set  oli"  their  pei-sons  when  their  bloom  is  gone,  and 
to  lay  in  timely  provisions  for  manhood  and  old 
^g,  .Addison. 

46.  To  Lay  on.    To  apply  with  violence. 
We  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate:  blows  are 

the  proper  remedies:  but  blows  laid  on  in  a  way 
diflereut  from  the  oruinaiy.  Locke. 

47.  To  Lay  often.     To  show;  to  expose. 
Teach  mc,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak. 

Lay  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 

Smother'd  in  errors,  teeble,  shallow,  weak, 

Tfee  folded  meaning  of  your  word's  deceit.  Sliaksp. 
A  fool  Ivytth  open  his'  folfy.  Proverbs. 


LAY 

48.  To  Lay  over.     To  incrust;  to  cover; 
to  decorate  superficially. 

Wo  unto  him  that  saith  to  the  wood,  Awake;  to 
the  dumb  stone.  Arise,  it  shall  teach:  behold,  it  is 
laid  over  with  gold  and  silver,  and  there  is  no  breath 
at  all  in  the  midst  of  it.  Habakkuk. 

49.  To  Lay  out.     To  expend. 
Fathers  are  wont  to  lay  up  for  tlieir  sons, 

Thou  for  thy  sou  ait  bent  to  lay  out  all.        Milton. 

Tycho  Brahe  laid  out,  besides  his  time  and  in- 
dusti-y,  much  greater  sums  of  money  on  instruments 
than  any  man  we  ever  heard  of.  Boyle. 

The  blood  and  treasure  that's  laid  out, 
Is  thrown  away,  and  goes  for  nought.        Hudibras. 

If  you  can  get  a  good  tutor,  you  will  never  re- 
pent the  charge;  but  will  always  have  the  satisfac- 
tion to  think  it  the  money,  of  all  other,  the  best 
laid  out.  Locke. 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue. 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryden. 

My  fatlier  never  at  a  time  like  this. 
Would  lay  out  his  great  soul  in  words,  and  waste 
Such  precious  moments.  .Addison. 

A  melancholy  thing  to  see  the  disorders  of  a 
household  that  is  under  tlie  conduct  of  an  angry 
stateswoman,  who  lays  out  all  her  thoughts  upon  the 
publick,  and  is  only  attentive  to  find  out  miscai'- 
riages  in  the  miuistiy.  .Addison. 

When  a  man  spends  his  whole  life  among  the  stars 
and  planets,  or  lays  out  a  twelve-month  on  the  spots 
in  the  sun,  however  noble  his  speculations  may  be, 
they  are  very  apt  to  fall  into  burlesque.     Mdison. 

Nature  has  laid  out  all  her  art  in  beautifying  the 
face;  she  has  touched  it  with  vermilion,  planted  in 
it  a  double  row  of  ivory,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
smiles  and  blushes.  ,3ddison. 

50.  To  Lay  out.  To  display;  to  discover. 
He  was  dangerous,  and  takes  occasion  to  lay  out 

bigotry,  and  false  confidence,  in  all  its  colours. 

.Stterbury. 
5\.    TohxYout.     To  dispose;  to  plan. 
The  garden  is  laid  out  into  a  grove  for  fruits,  a 
vineyard,  and  an  allotment  for  olives  and  herbs. 

Mtes  on  the  Odyssey. 

52.  To  Lay   out.     With   the   reciptocal 
pronoun,  to  exert;  to  put  forth. 

No  selfish  man  will  be  concerned  to  lay  out  him- 
self for  tlie  good  of  his  ccuntiy.  Smalridge. 

53.  J'o  Lay  to.     To  charge  upon. 
When  we  began,  in  courteous  manner,  to  lay  his 

unkindness  unto  him,  he,  seeing  himself  confronted 
by  so  many,  like  a  resoUite  orator,  went  not  to  de- 
nial, but  to  justify  his  cruel  falsehood.         Sidney. 

54.  To  Lay  to.     To  apply  with  vigour. 
Let  children  be  hired  to  lay  to  their  bones, 

From  fallow  as  ncedeth,  to  gather  up  stones.  Tusser. 

We  should  now  lay  to  our  hands  to  root  them  up, 

and  cannot  tell  for  what.  Oxjoi-d. 

55.  To  Lay  to.     To  harass;  to  attack. 
The  great  master  having  a  cetreful  eye  over  every 

part  of  the  citj-,  went  himself  unto  the  station,  which 
was  then  hardly  laid  to  by  the  Bassa  Mustapha. 

Kiiolles. 
Wliilst  he  this,  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow, 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore; 
Backwards  he  bears.  Daniel. 

56.  To   Lay    together.     To    collect;    to 
bring  into  one  view. 

If  we  lay  all  these  things  together,  and  consider 
the  parts,  rise,  and  degrees  of  his  sin,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  not  for  nothing.  South. 

Many  people  apprehend  danger  for  want  of  tak- 
ing the  true  measure  of  things,  and  laying  matters 
rightly  together.  L'Estrange. 

My  readers  will  be  very  well  pleased,  to  see  so 
many  aseful  hints  upon  this  subject  laid  together  in 
so  clear  and  concise  a  manner.  Mdison. 

One  series  of  consequences  will  not  serve  the 
turn,  but  many  different  and  opposite  deductions 
must  be  examined,  and  laid  together,  before  a  man 
can  come  to  make  a  right  judgment  of  the  point  in 
question.  Locite. 
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Mdison. 
To"confine  to  the  bed 


57     To  Lky  under.     To  subject  to. 
'a  Roman  soul  is  bent  on  higher  views. 
To  civilize  the  rude  unpolish  d  world, 
And  lay  it  uf.dcr  the  resUaint  ofjaws- 

it  ..as  cl,..ll,  used,  no  «i.e  «as  e.et  *»""'°,°  "  »' 
or  laid  uD  by  lUat  disease.  ■*     ^    ' 

59    To  L^Yufi.     To  store;  to  treasure;  to 
repositc  for  future  use.  fp„,i„,u 

St  Paul  did  will  them  of  the  church  of  Corinth, 
every  man  to  lay  up  somewhat  by  h.m  "P""  '^^ 
Sunday,  till  hims'lf  did  come  Uiithcr  to  send  it  to 
the  chiich  of  Jerusalem  for  relief  of  the  POO^*J.^^^; 

Those  things  which  at  the  first  are  obscure  and 
hard  when  memory  hath  laid  them  %tp  for  a  time, 
judgment  afterwaids  growing  explaineth  ^^J^-^^^^, 

That  which  remaineth  over,  lay  up  to  be  kept 
until  the  morning.  Exodus- 

The  king  must  preserve  the  revenues  of  his  crown 
without  diminution,  a^d  lay  up  Ueasures  in  store 
against  a  time  of  extremity.  Bacon. 

The  whole  was  tilled,  and  the  harvest  laid  up  m 
several  granaries.  .  '^""f,, 

I  will  lay  wo  your  words  for  you  till  time  shall 
serve.  .  ^yf'"'- 

This  faculty  of  laying  up,  and  retaining  ideas, 
several  other  animals  have  to  a  great  degree,  as 
well  as  man.  Locke. 

What  right,  what  true,  what  fit,  we  justly  call, 
Let  this  be  all  my  care;  for  this  is  all; 
To  lay  this  harvest  up,  and  hoard  with  haste 
What  every  day  will  want,  and  most,  the  last. 

Pope. 

To  Lay.  li.  v.  n. 

1.  To  bring  eggs. 
Hens  will  greedily  eat  the  herb  which  will  make 

them  lay  the  better.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  form  a  scheme. 
Which  mov'd  the  king. 

By  all  the  aptest  means  could  be  procur'd, 

To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.  Daniel. 

3.  J'o  Lay  about.  To  strike  on  all  sides; 
to  act  with  great  diligence  and  vigour. 

At  once  he  wards  and  strikes,  he  takes  and  pays, 
Now  forc'd  to  yield,  now  forcing  to  invade, 

Before,  behind,  and  round  about  him  lays.  Spen. 

And  laid  about  in  fight  more  busily. 
Than  th'  Amazonian  dame  Penlhesile.     Hudibras. 

In  the  late  successful  rebellion,  how  studiously 
did  they  lay  about  them,  to  cast  a  slur  upon  the 
king?  South. 

He  provides  elbow-room  enough  for  his  conscience 
to  lay  about,  and  have  its  full  play  in.  South. 

4.  To  Lay  at.     To  strike;   to  endeavour 
to  strike. 

Fiercely  the  good  man  did  at  him  lay, 
The  blade  oft  groaned  under  the  blow.        Spenser. 
The  sword  of  him  that  layeth  at  him  cannot  hold. 

Job. 

5.  To  Lay  in  for.    To  make  overtures  of 
oblique  invitation. 

I  have  laid  in  for  these,  by  rebating  the  satire, 
where  justice  would  allow  it,  from  carrying  too  sharp 
a"  edge.  Dryden. 

6.  To  Lay  on.     To  strike;  to  beat  with- 
out intermission. 

His  heart  laid  on,  as  if  it  try'd 
To  force  a  passage  through  his  side.         Hudibras. 

Answer,  or  answer  not,  'tis  all  the  same. 
He  lays  me  on,  and  makes  me  beai-  the  blame. 

D7-yden. 

7.  To  Lay  on.     To  act  with  vehemence: 
used  of  expenses. 

My  father  has  made  her  mistress 
Of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on.  S/Vofcjg*.- 
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■5,   To  'Lw  out.     To  take  measures. 

I  made  strict  enquiry  wherever  I  came,  and  laid 
out  for  iiittlligence  of  all  places,  where  the  entrails 
of  the  earth  were  laid  open.  Woodwurd. 

9.  To  Lay  u/ion.  To  importune;  to  re- 
quest with  earnesmess  and  incessantly. 
Obsolete. 

All  the  people  laid  so  earnestly  upon  him  to  take 
that  war  in  hand,  that  they  said  they  would  never 
bear  arms  more  against  the  Turks,  if  he  omitted 
that  occasion.  Knolles. 

L.\Y,  14.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  row;  a  stratum;  a  layer;  one  rank  in 
a  series,  reckoned  upward. 

A  viol  should  have  a  lay  of  wire-strings  below, 
as  close  to  the  belly  as  the  lute,  and  tlien  the  strings 
of  guts  mounted  upon  a  bridge  as  in  ordinai-y  viols, 
that  the  upper  strings  struckcn  might  make  tiie 
lower  resound.  Bacon. 

Upon  this  they  lay  a  layer  of  stoDe,  and  upoa 
that  a  lay  of  wood.  Mortimer. 

3.  A  wager. 

It  is  esteemed  an  even  lay,  whether  any  man 
lives  ten  years  longer:  I  suppose  it  is  the  same,  that 
one  of  any  ten  might  die  within  one  year.  Ch-aunt. 
Lay,  Ik.  n.  s.  [ley,  leaj,  Saxon;  ley, 
Scotish.J  Grassy  ground;  meadow; 
ground  unploughed,  and  kept  for  cat- 
tle: more  frequently,  and  more  proper- 
ly, written  lea. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lay 
They  saw.  Dryden. 

The  plowing  of  layes  is  the  first  plowing  up  of 
grass  ground  for  corn.  Mortimer. 

Lay,  14.  n.  s.  \_lay.f  French.  It  is  said 
originally  to  signify  sorrow  or  com- 
filaint,  and  then  to  have  been  transfer- 
red to  poems  written  to  express  sorrow. 
It  is  derived  by  the  French  from  lessun, 
Latin,  a  funeral  song;  but  it  is  found 
likewise  in  the  Teutonick  dialect:  ley, 
leu%,  Saxon;  lecy^  Danish.]  A  song; 
a  poem.  It  is  scarcely  used  but  m 
poetry. 

To  the  maiden's  sounding  timbrels  sung, 
In  well  attuned  notes,  a  joyous  lay.     Fairy  Queen. 

Soon  he  slumber'd,  fearing  not  be  harm'd. 
The  whiles  with  a  loud  lay,  she  thus  him  sweetly 
eh  arm 'd.  Speiiser. 

This  is  a  most  majcstick  vision,  and 
Harmonious  charming-  layf.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 
Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton. 
If  Jove's  will 
Have  link'd  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay. 
Now  timely  sing.  Milton. 

He  reach'd  the  nymph  with  his  harmonious  lay. 
Whom  all  his  charms  could  not  incline  to  stay. 

WcUler. 
On  Ceres  let  him  call,  and  Ceres  praise 
With  uncouth  dances,  and  with  country  lays.  Dryd. 

Ev'n  gods  incline  their  ravish'd  ears. 
And  tune  their  own  haimonious  spheres 
To  his  immortal  lays.  Dennis. 

Lay,  14.  adj.  [/aicws,  Latin;  A*^.]  Not 
clerical;  regarding  or  belonging  to  the 
people  as  distinct  from  the  clergy. 

All  this  they  had  by  law,  and  none  repin'd, 
The  pref'rence  was  but  due  to  Levi's  kiud: 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gourmands  made  it  their  inheritance.  Dryden. 
Lay  persons,  married  or  unmarried,  being  docioi-s 
of  the  civil  law,  may  be  chancellors,  officials,  &c. 

'^yliJtfe. 
It  might  well  startle 
Our  lay  unlearned  faith.  Rowe. 

La'ysr,  li'ilr."*  n.  s.  [from  lay."] 


1.  A  stratum,  or  row;  a  bed;  one  body 
spread  over  another. 

A  layer  of  rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  this 
natural  earth  to  nourish  the  fibres.  Evelyn. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata  or 
layers,  placed  one  upon  another,  in  like  manner  as 
any  earthy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  flood  in 
great  quantity,  will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

2.  A  sprig  of  a  plant. 

Many  trees  may  be  propagated  by  layers:  this  is 
to  be  performed  by  slitting  the  branches  a  little 
way,  and  laying  them  under  the  mould  about  half 
a  foot;  the  ground  should  be  first  made  very  light, 
and,  after  they  are  laid,  they  should  have  a  little 
water  given  them:  if  they  do  not  comply  well  in  the 
laying  of  them  down,  they  must  be  pegged  down 
with  a  hook  or  two :  and  if  they  have  taken  suffi- 
cient root  by  the  next  winter,  they  must  be  cut  off 
from  the  main  plants,  and  planted  in  the  nursery: 
some  twist  the  branch,  or  bare  tlie  rind;  and  if  it 
be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ground,  they  fasten  a  tub 
or  basket  near  the  branch,  which  they  fill  with  good 
mould,  and  lay  the  branch  in  it.  Miller. 

Transplant  also  carnation  seedlings,  give  your 
layers  fresh  eaith,  and  set  them  in  the  shade  for  a 
week.  Evelyn. 

3.  A  hen  that  lays  eggs. 

The  oldest  are  always  reckoned  the  best  sitters, 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers.  Mortimer. 

La'yman,  14'tnan.'**  n.  s.  \^lay  and  man.'] 

1.  One  of  the   people  distinct   from  the 
clergy. 

Laymen  will  neither  admonish  one  another  them- 
selves, nor  suffer  ministei^s  to  do  it.   G.  of  the  Ton. 

Since  a  trust  must  be,  she  thought  it  best 
To  put  it  out  of  daymen's  power  at  least, 
And  for  their  solemn  vows  prepar'd  a  priest.  Dryd. 

Where  can  be  the  grievance,  that  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal landlord  should  expect  a  third  part  value  for 
his  lands,  his  title  as  antient,  and  as  legal,  as  that 
of  a  layman,  who  is  seldom  guilty  of  giving  such 
beneficial  bargains  .>  Swijt. 

2.  An  image  used  by  painters  in  contriv- 
ing attitudes. 

You  are  to  have  a  layman  almost  as  big  as  the 
life  for  every  figure  in  particulai",  besides  the  natu- 
ral figure  before  you.  Dryden. 
La'vstall,  l4'stal.  n.  s.  A  heap  of  dung. 
Scarce  could  he  footing  find  in  that  foul  way, 
For  many  corses,  like  a  gi-eat  lay-stall 

Of  murdered  men,  which  therein  strewed  lay. 

Spenser. 
La'zar,  la'zar.*^^  n.  s.  [from  Lazarus  in 
the  gospel.]     One  deformed  and  nau- 
seous with  filthy  and  pestilential  dis- 
eases. 

They  ever  after  in  most  wretched  case,  * 

Like  loathsome  lazars,  by  the  hedges  lay.  Spenser. 
I'll    be  sworn,   and  sworn  upon't,    she    never 
shrowded  any  but  lazars.  Shaksp, 

1  am  weary  with  drawing  the  deformities  of  life, 
and  lazars  of  the  people,  where  every  figure  of  im- 
perfection more  resembles  me.  Dryden, 

Life  he  labours  to  refine 
Daily,  nor  of  his  little  stock  denies 
Fit  alms  to  lazars  merciful  and  meek.  Philips. 

La'zar-house,  14'zar-h6use.>    n.  s.  \_la- 
Lazare'tto,  la-zar-r^t'to.       5    z<^ret,  Fr. 
lazzarctto,    Italian;    from    lazar?^     A 
house  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased; 
a  hospital. 

A  place 
Before  his  eyes  appear'd,  sad,  noisome,  dark, 
A  lazar-housc  it  seem'd,  where  were  laid 
Numbers  of  all  diseas'd.  Milton. 

La'zarwort,  ii'zar-wtirt.   n.  s.  \Jai,erfii- 

tium.~\      A  plant. 
La'zily,  la'z6-i^.  adv.  [from  lazy.']  Idly; 
sluggishly;  heavily. 
Watch  him  at  play,  when  following  his  own  in- 
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clinations;  and  see  whether  he  be  stirring  and  ae- 
tive,  or  whether  he  lazily  and  listlesly  dreams  away 
his  time.  Locke. 

The  eastern  nations  view  the  rising  fires. 
Whilst  night  shades  us,  and  lazily  retires.     Creech. 

La'ziness,  li'ze-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lazy,] 
Idleness;  sluggishness;  lisilesness;  hea- 
viness in  action;  tardiness. 

That  instance  of  fraud  and  laziness,  the  unjust 
steward,  who  pleaded  that  he  could  neither  dig  nor 
beg,  would  quickly  have  been  brought  both  to  dig 
and  to  beg  too,  rather  than  starve.  South. 

My  fortune  you  have  rescued,  not  only  from  the 

power  of  others,  but  from  my  own  modesty  and  lor 

ziness  Dryden. 

La'zing,    li'zing.^io    adj.    [from    lazy.'] 

Sluggish;  idle. 

The  hands  and  the  feet  mutinied  against  the  belly: 
they  knew  no  reason,  why  the  one  should  be  lazing, 
and  pampering  itself  with  the  fruit  of  the  other's 
labour.  VEstrange. 

The  sot  cried,  Utinam  hoc  esset  lahorare,  while 
he  lay  lazing,  and  lolling  upon  his  couch.      South. 

La'zuli,  lazh'u-li.  n.  s. 

The  ground  of  this  stone  is  blue,  veined  and  spot- 
ted with  white,  and  a  glistering  or  metallick  yel- 
low: it  appears  to  be  composed  of,  first,  a  white 
sparry,  or  crystalline  matter;  secondly,  flakes  of 
the  golden  or  yellow  talc;  thirdly,  a  shining  yel- 
low substance;  this  fumes  off  in  the  calcination  of 
the  stone,  and  casts  a  sulphureous  smell;  fourthly, 
a  bright  blue  substance,  of  great  use  among  the 
painters,  under  the  name  of  ultramarine;  and  when 
rich,  is  found,  upon  trial,  to  yield  about  one-sixth 
of  copper,  with  a  very  little  silver.         Woodioard. 

LA'ZY,  Ik'zit.  adj,  [This  word  is  derived 
by  a  correspondent,  with  great  proba- 
bility, from  a  I'aise,  French;  but  it  is 
however  Teutonick;  lijser  in  Danish, 
and  losiff/i  in  Dutch,  have  the  same 
meaning;  and  S/iflman  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  word:  Dividebantur  anti- 
qui  Saxones,  ut  testatur  Nithardus,  in 
tres  ordines;  Edhilingos,  Frilingos  et 
Lazzos;  hoc  est  nobiles,  ingenuos  et 
serviles:  quam  et  nos  distinctionem  diu 
retinuimus.  Sed  Ricardo  autem  se- 
cundo  pars  servorum  maxima  se  in  li- 
bertatem  vindicavit;  sic  ut  hodie  apud 
Anglos  rarior  inveniatur  servus,  qui 
mancipium  dicitur.  Restat  nihilomi- 
nus  antiquae  appellationis  commemora- 
tio.  Ignavos  enim  hodie  lazie  dicimus.] 

1.  Idle;  sluggish;  unwilling  to  work. 

Our  soldiers,  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail. 
Fall  gently  down,  as  if  they  sti-uek  their  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

Wicked  condemned  men  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy,  and  spend 
victuals.  Bacon. 

Whose  lazy  waters  without  motion  lay.  Roscom. 

The  lazy  glutton  safe  at  home  will  keep. 
Indulge  his  sloth,  and  batten  with  his  sleep.  Di-yd. 

Like  Eastern  kings  a  lazy  state  they  keep. 
And  close  confin'd  in  their  own  palace  sleep.  Pope. 

Or  lazy  lakes  unconscious  of  a  flood. 
Whose  dull  brown  Naiads  ever  sleep  in  mud. 

Ptimell. 

WTiat  amazing  stupidity  is  it,  for  men  to  be  neg- 
ligent of  salvation  themselves!  to  sit  down  lazy  and 
unactive.  Rogers. 

2.  Slow;  tedious. 

The  ordinary  method  for  recruiting  their  armies, 
was  now  too  dull  and  lazy  an  expedient  to  resist 
this  torrent.  Clarendon. 

Ld.  is  a  contraction  of  lord. 

Lea,  li.  n.  s.  [ley,  Sax.  a  fallow;  leajj 
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Sax.  a  pasture.]  Ground  enclosed,  not 
open. 

Ureatly  agast  with  his  pittious  pica; 
(liiii  rested  the  good  man  on  the  lea.  Spenser. 

Certs,  most  bounteous  liidy,  tlij  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye ,  bai  Icy,  fetches,  oats  aud  peas. 

Hhakspeare. 
Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  heoilock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shaksp. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough  torn  leas, 
Whereof  ungrateful  man  with  liqu'rish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 

Hhakspeare. 
Such  court  guise, 
As  Mercury  did  first  devise, 
With  the  mincing  Dryades, 

Ou  the  lawns,  and  on  the  leas.  Milton. 

The  lowing  herds  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea.  Gray. 
LEAD,  l^d.":**  n.  8.  [Izeb,  Saxon.] 
I.  Lead  is  the  heaviest  metal  except  gold 
and  quicksilver.  Lead  is  the  softest  of 
all  the  metals,  and  very  ductile,  though 
less  so  than  gold:  it  is  very  little  sub- 
ject to  rust,  and  the  least  sonorous  of 
all  the  metals  except  gold.  The  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  Ifad  is  to  that  of  water 
as  11,322  to  1,000.  Lead,  when  kept 
in  fusion  over  a  common  fire,  throws 
up  ail  other  bodies,  except  gold,  that  are 
mixed,  ail  others  being  light.i;r,  except 
Merc  ury,  which  will  no*  bear  that  de- 
gree of  heat:  it  afterwards  vitrifies  with 
the  baser  metals,  and  carries  them  off 
in  form  of  scoriae,  to  the  sides  of  the 
vessel.  The  weakest  acids  are  the  best 
solvents  for  lead:  it  dissolves  very  rea- 
dily in  aqua  fortis  diluted  with  water,  as 
also  in  vinegar.  The  smoke  of  lead 
works  is  a  prodigious  annoyance,  and 
subjects  both  the  workmen,  and  the 
cattle  that  graze  about  them,  to  a  mor- 
tal disease.  Hill. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 

Upon  awheel  of  fire;  that  mine  own  teai-s 

Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shaksp. 

OClead,  some  I  can  shew  you  so  like  steel,  and 

so  unlike  common  lead  ore,  that  the  ivorkmen  call 

it  steel  ore.  Boyle. 

Lead  is  employed  for  the  refining  of  gold  and 

silver  by  the  cupel;  hereof  is  made  common  ceruss 

with  vinegar;  of  ceruss,  red  lead;  of  plumbum  us- 

tum,  the  best  yellow  ochre;  of  lead,  and  half  as 

much  tin,  solder  for  lead.  Grew. 

2,  [In  the  plural.]     Flat  roof  to  walk  on; 

because  houses  are  covered  with  lead. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
.\re  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shaksp. 

I  would  have  the  tower  two  stories,  and  goodly 
leads  upon  the  top,  raised  with  statues  interposed. 

Bacon. 
To   Lead,   led.    v.  a.    [from  the  noun.] 
To  fit  with  lead  in  any  manner. 

He  fashioneth  the  clay  witli  his  arm,  he  applieth 
himself  to  lead  it  over;  and  he  is  diligent  to  make 
clean  the  furnace.  EccUsiasticns. 

There  is  a  ti-averse  placed  in  a  loft,  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  chair,  with  a  privy  door,  and  a  carved 
window  of  glass  leaded  with  gold  and  blue,  where 
the  mother  sitteth.  Bacon. 

To  Lead,  l^de.  v.  a.  preter.  /  led;   part. 

led.  [laeban,  Saxon;  leiden,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  guide  by  the  hand. 

There  is  a  cliff,  whose  high  and  bending  head 

Looks  fearfully  ou  the  confined  deep: 
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Bring  me  but  to  the  rery  brioi  of  it, 
And  ril  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear, 
With  something  rich  about  me:  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need.  Shaksp. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  Sabbath  loose  his  ox  or  his 
ass  from  the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering? 

Luke. 

They  thrust  him  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  un- 
to the  brow  of  the  hill.  LvJce. 

2.  To  conduct  to  any  place. 

Save  to  every  man  his  wife  and  children,  that 
they  may  lead  them  away,  and  depait.      1  Samuel. 

Then  brought  he  me  out  of  the  way,  and  led  me 
about  the  way  without  unto  the  utter  gate.  Ezekiel. 

He  makethme  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures;  he 
leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.  Psalms. 

3.  To  conduct  as  head  or  commander. 

Would  you  lead  forth  your  army  against  the  ene- 
my, and  seek  him  where  he  is  to  fight?       Spenser. 

He  turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws; 
And  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 
Ijiods  antient  lords,  and  rev'rend  bishops,  on 
To  bloody  battles.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  wilt  have 
The  leading  of  thy  own  revenges,  take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  down 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd.  Shaksp. 

He  led  me  on  to  mightiest  deeds, 
Above  the  nerve  of  mortal  arm. 
Against  tlie  uncircumcis'd,  our  enemies: 
But  now  hath  cast  me  off.  Milton. 

Christ  took  not  upon  him  flesh  and  blood,  thut  he 
might  conquer  and  rule  nations,  lead  armies,  or  pos- 
sess places.  South. 

He  might  muster  his  family  up,  and  lead  them 
out  ugaiust  the  Indians,  to  seek  reparation  upon  any 
injury.  Locke. 

4.  To  introduce  by  going  first. 

Which  may  go  out  before  them,  and  which  may 
go  in  before  them,  and  which  may  lead  them  out, 
and  which  may  bring  them  in.  J^umbers. 

His  guide,  as  faithful  from  that  day, 
As  Hesperus  that  leads  the  sun  his  way.     Fair/ax. 

5.  To  guide;  to  show  the  method  of  at- 
taining. 

Human  testimony  is  not  so  proper  to  lead  us  into 
the  knowledge  of  tiie  essence  of  things,  as  to  ac- 
quaint us  with  the  existence  of  things.  Watts. 

6.  To  draw;  to  entice;  to  allure. 

Appoint  him  a  meeting,  give  him  a  shew  of  com- 
fort, and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 

Shakspeare. 

The  lord  Cottington,  being  a  master  of  temper, 
knew  how  to  leadhim  into  a  mistake,  and  then  drive 
him  into  choler,  aud  then  expose  him .     Clarendon. 

7.  To  induce;   to  prevail  on  by  pleasing 
motives. 

What  I  did,  I  did  in  honour. 
Led  by  th'  impartial  conduct  of  my  soul.     Shaksp. 

He  was  driven  by  tbe  necessities  of  the  times, 
more  than  Zed  by  his  own  disposition,  to  any  rigour 
of  actions.  King  Charles. 

W'hat  I  say  will  have  little  influence  on  those 
whose  ends  lead  them  to  wish  the  conticnance  of 
the  war.  Swift. 

8.  To  pass;  to  spenci  in  any  certain  manner. 

The  sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him. 

Shakspeare, 
So  shalt  thou  lead 
Safest  thy  life,  and  best  prepared  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  Milton. 

Him,  fair  Lavinia,  thy  surviving  wife 
Shall  breed  in  groves,  to  lead  a  solitary  life.  Ih~yd. 
Luther's  life  was  led  up  to  the  doctrines  he  preach- 
ed, and  his  death  was  the  death  of  the  righteous. 

F.  Atterhury. 

Celibacy,  as  then  practised  in  the  church  of  Rome, 

was  commonly  forced,  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow, 

and  led  in  all  uncleanness.  F.  Jitterhury. 

This  distemper  is  most  incident  to  such  as  lead  a 

sedentary  life.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Lead,  lede.-^?  v.  n. 

I .  To  go  first,  and  show  the  way. 
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I  will  lead  on  softly,  according  as  the  caflfe  that 
goeth  before  me,  and  the  childien,  be  able  to  en- 


dure 


Genesis. 


uurc. 

2.  To  conduct  as  a  commander. 

Cvrus  was  beaten  and  slain  under  the  leading  of 
a  woman,  whose  wit  and  conduct  made  a  great  fi- 
gure. ^«"»^'*- 

3.  To  show  the  way,  by  going  first. 
He  left  his  mother  a  countess  by  patent,  which 

was  a  new  leading  example,  grown  before  some- 
what raie.  Cotton. 

The  way  of  maturing  of  tobacco  must  be  trom 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun;  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  musk-melons  sown  upon  a  hot-bed  dunged 
below.  Bacon, 

The  vessels  heavy-laden  put  to  sea 
WiUi  prosp'rous  gales,  a  woman  leads  the  way. 

Dryden. 

Lead,  l^de.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb]  Guid- 
ance; first  place:  a  low  despicable  word. 
Yorkshire  takes  the  lead  of  the  other  counties. 

Hei-ring. 

LE'ADEN,ldd'd'n.i''3=^3-*«Q'y'.  [leaben,  Sax.} 
,  Made  of  lead. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tye  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels.  Shaksp, 

O  murth'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  the  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  musick?  Shaksp. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns  against 
a  stone  wall,  the  space  of  twenty-four  paces  from  it, 
will  be  beaten  into  a  thin  plate.  Wilkins. 

2.  Heavy;  unwilling;  motionless. 

If  thou  do'st  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shaksp. 

3.  Heavy;  dull. 

I'll  strive  with  troubled  thoughts  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory.  Shaks. 
Le'ader,  l^'ddr.^s  n.  s.  [from  lead."] 

1.  One  that  leads,  or  conducts. 

2.  Captain;  commander. 

In  my  tent 
I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  given  him  for  a  leader  and  commander  to 
the  people.  Isaiah. 

Those  escaped  by  flight,  not  without  a  sharp  jest 
against  their  leaders,  affirming,  that,  as  they  had 
followed  them  into  the  field,  so  it  was  good  reason 
they  should  follow  them  out.  Haytvard. 

When  our  Lycians  see 
Our  brave  examples,  they  admiring  say, 
Behold  our  gallant  leaders.  Denham. 

The  brave  leader  of  the  Lycian  crew.      Dryden. 

3.  One  who  goes  first. 

Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant;  you  were  wont 
to  be  a  follower,  now  you  are  a  leader.         Shaksp. 

4.  One  at  the  head  of  any  party  or  faction: 
as,  the  detestable  Wharton  was  the  lead- 
er of  the  whigs. 

The  understandings  of  a  senate  are  enslaved  by 
three  or  four  leaders,  set  to  get  or  to  keep  employl 
'»^^"t«-  Swift. 

Le'ading,  \^'(\in^.*^^  fiarlicifiial adj.  Prin- 
cipal; chief;  capital. 

In  organized  bodies,  which  are  propagated  by 
seed,  the  shape  is  the  leading  quality,  and  most  cha- 
racteristical  part,  that  determines  the  species. 

Mistakes  arise  from  the  influence  of  private  per- 
sons, upon  great  numbers  stiled  leadijig  men  and 
_  P^'"t'es.  ■  Swift. 

Leading-strings,  l^'ding-stringz.  ?i.  s. 
[lead  and  string.']     Strings  by  which 
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children,  when  they  learn  to  walk,  are 
held  from  falling. 
Sound  may  serve  such,  ere  they  to  sense  are 
grown, 
Like  leading-strings,  till  they  can  walk  alone. 

Dryden. 
Was  he  ever  able  to  walk  without  leading-strings, 
or  swim  without  bladders,  without  being  discovered 
by  his  hobbling  and  his  sinking?  Swift. 

Le'adman,  lede'mSi).  n.  s.  [_lead  and  man.'] 
One  wiio  begins  or  leads  a  dance. 
Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never, 
And  by  leadmen  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindle  stones.      Ben  Jonson. 
Le'advvort,  led'wurt.^3*  n.  s.  [^fi/umdoffo.'] 

A  plant. 
LEAF,  l^fe.'**''  n.  s.  leaves,  plural,  [leap, 
Saxon;  leaf,  Dutch.^ 

1 .  The  green  deciduous  parts  of  plants  and 
flowers. 

This  is  the  state  ef  man ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms. 

Shakspeare. 

A  man  shall  seldom  fail  of  having  cherries  borne 
by  his  graft  tlie  same  year  in  which  his  incision  is 
made,  if  his  graft  have  blossom  buds;  whereas  if  it 
were  only  leaf  buds,  it  will  not  bear  fruit  till  the  se- 
cond season.  Boyle. 

Those  things  which  are  removed  to  a  distant  view, 
ought  to  make  but  one  mass:  as  the  leaves  on  the 
trees,  and  the  billows  in  the  sea.  Di-yden. 

2.  A  part  of  a  book,  containing  two  pages. 

Happy  ye  leaves,  when  as  those  lily  bands 
Shall  handle  you.  Speiuer. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part. 
And  think  thou  seest  my  owner's  heart 
Scrawl'd  o'er  with  trifles.  Swift. 

3.  One  side  of  a  double  door. 

The  t^vo  leaves  of  the  one  door  were  folding. 

1  Kings. 

4.  Any  thing  foliated,  or  thinly  beaten. 

Eleven  ounces  two  pence  sterling  ought  to  be  of 
so  pure  silver,  as  is  called  leaf  silver,  and  then  the 
melter  must  add  of  other  weight  seventeen  pence 
halfpenny  farthing.  Camden. 

Lea/ gold,  that  flies  in  the  air  as  light  as  down,  is 
as  truly  gold  as  that  in  an  ingot.  Digby- 

To  Lkaf,  lefe.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
bring  leaves;  to  bear  leaves. 

Most  trees  fall  off  the  leaves  at  autumn;  and  if 
not  kept  back  by  cold,  would  /co/' about  the  solstice. 

Brown, 
Le'afless,  l^fe'l^s.  adj.  [from  l€af.'\  Na- 
ked of  leaves. 

Bare  honesty,  without  some  other  adornment,  be- 
ing looked  on  as  a  leafless  tree,  nobody  will  take  him- 
self to  its  shelter.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Where  doves  in  flocks  the  leafless  tiees  o'ershade. 
And  lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'i-y  glade.  Pope. 

Le'afy,  Wii.  adj.  [from  lea/.^     Full  of 
leaves. 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy.  Shaksp. 

What  chance,  good  lady,  hath  bereft  you  thus.' 
'—Dim  darkness,  and  this  leafy  labyrinth.    Milton. 

O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
The  leafy  forest,  and  the  liquid  main. 
Extends  tliy  uncontroul'd  and  boundless  reign.  Dryd. 

Her  Uafy  arms  with  such  extent  were  spread, 
That  hosts  of  birds,  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
Pcrch'd  in  the  boughs,  Ih-yden. 

So  when  some  swelt'ring  travei!ei"s  retire 
To  leafy  shades,  near  tiie  cool  sunless  verge 
Of  Paiaba,  Brasilian  stieam ;  her  tail 
A  grisly  hydra  suddenly  shoots  forth.  Philips. 

League,  le^g.'^'^''  n.  n.  [^ligue,  French;  li- 
.fj,  Latin.]    A  confederacy;  a  combina- 
tion either  of  interest  or  friendship. 
You  peers,  coDtiDue  this  united  league: 


I  eveiy  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer,  to  redeem  me  hence. 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heav'n. 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 

Shakspeare. 

We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves, 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be.  Shaks. 

Thou  shalt  be  in  league  with  the  stones  of  the 
field;  and  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall  be  at  peace 
with  thee.  Job. 

Go  break  thy  league  with  Baasha,  that  he  may 
depart  from  me.  2  Chronicles. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  narrowness  of  mind,  to 
think,  that  nations  have  nothing  to  do  one  with  an- 
other, except  there  be  either  an  union  in  sovereign- 
ty, or  a  conjunction  in  pacts  or  leagues:  there  are 
other  bands  of  society  and  implicit  confederations. 

Bacon, 

I,  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
As  a  league  breaker  gave  up  bound,  presum'd 
Single  rebellion,  and  did  hostile  acts.  Milton. 

Oh  Tyrians,  with  immortal  hate 
Pursue  this  hated  race;  and  let  there  be 
'Tvvixt  us  and  them  no  league  nor  amity.  Denham. 

To  League,  l^^g.  v,  n.  To  unite  on  cer- 
tain termsi  to  confederate. 

WTiere  fraud  and  falsehood  invade  society  the 
band  presently  breaks,  and  men  are  put  to  a  loss 
where  to  league  and  to  fasten  their  dependances. 

South. 


League,  166g.  n.  s.  [//ewe,  Fr.] 

1.  A  league;  leuca,  Latin;  from  lech, 
Welsh;  a  stone  that  was  used  to  be 
erected  at  the  end  of  every  league. 

Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  length,  containing  three 
miles. 

Ere  the  ships  could  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
We  were  encount'red  by  a  mighty  rock.       Shaksp. 

Ev'n  Italy,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
In  distant  echoes  answer'd.  Addison. 

Le'agued,  1^6g'd.3"9  adj.  [from  league.^ 
Confederated. 

And  now  thus  leagu''d  by  an  eternal  bond, 
^Vhat  shall  retaid  the  Britons  bold  designs.'     Phil. 

Le'aguer,  le'gir.fls  n.  s.  [^beleggeren, 
Dutch.]    Siege;  investment  of  a  town. 

We  will  bind  and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall 
suppose  no  other  but  that  he  is  carried  into  the 
leaguer  of  the  adversaries,  when  we  bring  him  to 
our  own  tents.  Shaksp. 

LEAK,  leke.227  „.  s.  [leek,  leke,  Dutch.] 
A  breach  or  hole  which  lets  in  water. 

There  will  be  always  evils,  which  no  art  of  man 

can  cure;  breaches  and  leaks  more  than  man's  wit 

hath  hands  to  stop.  Hooker. 

The  water  rushes  in,  as  it  doth  usually  in  the  leak 

of  a  ship.  WUkins. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind. 
Or  that  some  rock  below  her  bottom  rent. 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went.  Dryd, 
To  Leak,  leke.  v,  n. 

1.  To  let  water  in  or  out. 
They  will  allow  us  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and  then  we 

leak  in  your  chimney.  Shaksp. 

His  feet  should  be  washed  every  day  in  cold  wa- 
ter; and  have  his  shoes  so  thin,  that  they  might  leak, 
and  let  in  water.  Locke'. 

2.  To  drop  through  a  breach,  or  discon- 
tinuity. 

The  water,  which  will  perhaps  by  degrees  leak  in- 
to several  parts,  may  be  emptied  out  again. 

Golden  stars  hung  o'er  their  heads, 
And  seem'd  so  crowded,  that  they  burst  upon  *em 
And  dart  at  once  their  baleful  influence 
In  leaking  fire.  Di-yden. 

Le'akage,  le'Ridje.""  n.  s.  [from   leak.^ 


Allowance  made  for  accidental  loss  in 
liquid  measures. 
Le'aky,  le'k6.  adj.  [from  leak.'^ 

1 .  Battered  or  pierced,  so  as  to  let  water 
in  or  out. 

Thou  'rt  so  lealcy, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking;  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  Shaksp. 

If  you  have  not  enjoy 'd  what  youth  could  give, 
But  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve. 
Accuse  yourself,  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden . 

2.  Loquacious;  not  close. 

Women  are  so  leaky,  that  I  have  hardly  met  witJi 

one  that  could  not  hold  her  breath  longer  than  she 

could  keep  a  secret.  UEslrange. 

To  Lean,  lene^^'?  238  ^    ,2.  preter.  leaned 

or  leant,  [hlman,  Saxon;  lenen,  Dutch.] 

I.  To  incline  against;  to  rest  against. 

Lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arm. 
And  in  that  case  I'll  tell  thee  my  disease.    Shaksp. 

Security  is  expressed  among  the  medals  of  Gor- 
dianus,  by  a  lady  leaning  against  a  pillar,  a  sceptre 
in  her  hand,  before  an  altar.  Peacham. 

The  columns  may  be  allowed  somewhat  above 
their  ordinaiy  length,  because  they  lean  unto  so  good 
supporters.  Wotton. 

Upon  his  iv'ry  sceptre  first  he  leant, 
Then  shook  his  head,  that  shook  the  firmament. 

Dryden. 

Oppress'd  with  anguish,  panting  and  o'erspent, 
His  fainting  limbs  against  an  oak  he  leant.     Dryd. 

If  God  be  angry,  all  our  other  dependencies  will 
profit  us  nothing;  every  other  support  will  fail  under 
us  when  we  come  to  lean  upon  it,  and  deceive  us 
in  the  day  when  we  want  it  most.  Rogers. 

Then  leaning  o'er  the  rails  he  musing  stood.  Gay. 

'Mid  the  central  depth  of  black'ning  woods, 
High  rais'd  in  solemn  theatre  around 
Leans  the  huge  elephant.  Thomson. 

2.  To  propend;  to  tend  toward. 

They  delight  rather  to  lean  to  their  old  customs, 
though  they  be  more  unjust,  and  more  inconvenient. 

Spenser. 

Trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  thine  heart;  and  lean 
not  unto  thine  own  understanding.  Proverbs. 

A  desire  leaning  to  either  side,  biasses  the  judg- 
ment strangely.  Watts. 

3.  To  be  in  a  bending  posture. 

She  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress's  chamber  win- 
dow, bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night.  Shaksp. 

W^earied  with  length  of  ways,  and  worn  with  toil. 
She  laid  her  down;  and  leaning  on  her  knees 
Invok'd  the  cause  of  all  her  miseries.  Dryden. 

The  gods  came  downward  to  behold  the  wars, 
Shai'p'ning  their  sights,  and  fcaning- from  their  stars. 

Dryden. 
Lean,  l^ne.s^?  adj.  [hiaene,  Saxon.] 
1.  Not  fat;  meager;  wanting  flesh;  bare- 
boned. 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shaksp. 

Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals!  who  would  e'er  suppose, 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity!  Shaksp'. 

Leon-look'd  prophets  whisper  fearful  chau'e. 

Shaksp. 

I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate. 
As  Zfaji-fac'd  envy  in  her  loathsome  cave.   Shaksp. 

Seven  other  kine  came  up  out  of  the  river,  ill- 
favoured  and  ieon-fleshed.  Geiusis. 

Let  a  physician  beware  how  he  purge  after  hard 
frosty  weather,  and  in  a  lean  body,  without  prepa- 
ration •  Bacon. 

And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynic  tub. 
Praising  the  lean,  and  sallow,  abstinence.     MiUnn. 

Swear  that  Adrastus,  and  the  /funnlook'd  prophet 
Are  joint  conspirators.  Dryden 

Lean  people  often  suflcr  for  want  of  fat.  as  fat 
people  way  by  obstruction  of  the  vessels,     ^rbuth 


in  opposition  to  great  or 
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No  laugliing  tjraces  wanton  in  ray  eyes; 
But  hag^er'd  ^ntf,  i€an-looking  sallow  care, 
Dwell  on  my  brow.  iiou'e's  JaiK  Shore. 

2.  Not  unctuous;  thin;  hungry. 

There  arc  two  chief  kinds  of  terrestrial  liquors, 
tjiose  that  are  fat  and  light,  and  those  that  are  lean 
and  more  earthy,  like  common  water.  Burnet. 

3.  Low;  poor 
rich. 

Thai  which  combinM  us  was  most  great,  and  let 
not 
A  Uaiier  action  rend  us.  Shaksp. 

A,.  Jejune;  not   comprehensive;    not    em- 
bellished: as,  a  lean  dissertation. 
Lean,  line.  n.  v.  That  part  of  flesh  which 
consists  of  the  muscle  without  the  fat. 

With  razors  keen  we  cut  our  passage  clean 
Through  rills  of  fat,  and  deluges  of  lean.  Farquhar. 

Lf.'ani.y,  lene'ld'.  adv.  [from  lean.^  Mea- 

gerly;  without  plumpness. 
Lf/anness,  line'n^s.  7i.  s.  [from  lean.~\ 

1.  Extenuation   of  body;    want   of  flesh; 
meagerness. 

If  thy  leanness  love  such  food. 
There  are  those,  that,  for  thy  sake. 
Do  enough.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  symptoms  of  too  great  fluidity  are  excess  of 
universal  secretions,  as  of  perspirations,  sweat,  urine, 
liquid  dejeclures,  leanness,  and  weakness.    Jirbulh. 

2.  \V  ant  of  matter;  thinness;  poverty. 

The  poor  king  Rcignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  puree.     Shaksp. 

To  Leap,  lipe.^^i)  -p,   „    [hleapan,    Sax. 
lott/i,  Scotish.] 

1.  To  jump;  to  move  upward  or  progres- 
sively without  change  of  the  feet. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap-frog,  or  by  vaulting 
into  my  saddle  with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly 
leap  into  a  wife.  SUaksp. 

A  man  leapelh  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without;  for  that  the  weight,  if  it  be  propor- 
tionable, strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting 
them.  In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  ai-e  first 
cast  backwards  and  then  forwards  with  so  much  the 
greater  force;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  Bacon. 

In  a  narrow  pit 
He  saw  a  lion,  and  leaped  down  to  it.  Cowley. 

Thrice  from  the  ground  she  leaped,  was  seen  to 
wield 
Her  brandish'd  lance.  Dryden. 

2.  To  rush  with  vehemence. 

God  changed  the  spirit  of  the  king  into  mildness, 

who  in  a  fear  kaped  from  his  throne,  and  took  her 

in  his  arms,  till  she  came  to  herself  again.    Esther. 

After  he  went  into  the  tent,  and  found  her  not,  he 

leaped  out  to  the  people.  Judith. 

He  ruin  upon  ruin  heaps. 
And  on  me,  like  a  furious  giant,  leaps.         Sandys. 
Strait  leaping  from  his  horse,  he  rais'd  me  up. 

Rowe. 

3.  To  bound;  to  spring. 

Rejoice  ye  in  that  day,  and  leap  for  joy.      Luke. 
I  am  warm'd,  my  heart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  gloiy. 

.Addison. 

4.  To  fly;  to  start- 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
Leaped  from  his  eyes:  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
Upon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him; 
Then  makes  him  nothing.  Shaksp. 

Out  of  his  mouth  go  burning  lamps,  and  sparks  of 
fire  leap  out.  Job. 

To  Leap,  l^pe.-'^  -y.  n. 
1.  To  pass  over,  or  into,  by  leaping. 

Eveiy  man  is  not  of  a  constitution  to  leap  a  gulf 
for  the  saving  of  his  country.  L^Estrange. 

As  one  condcmn'd  to  leap  a  precipice, 
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\Vho  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 

Stops  short.  Ih-yden. 

She  dares  pursue  if  they  dare  lead: 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  tlie  pales.      Prior. 
2.  To  compress,  as  beasts. 

Too  soon  they  must  not  feel  the  sting  of  love: 
Let  him  not  leap  the  cow.  Dryden. 

Leap,  lepe.  7i.  .s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Hound;  jump;  act  of  leaping. 

2.  Space  passed  by  leaping. 
After  they  have  carried  their  riders  safe  over  all 

leaps,  and  through  all  dangers,  what  conies  of  them 
in  the  end  but  to  be  broken-winded?      V Estrange. 

3.  Sudden  transition. 
Wickedness  comes  on  by  degrees,  as  well  as  vir- 
tue, and  sudden  leaps  from  one  extreme  to  another 
are  unnatural.  L^Estrange. 

The  commons  wrested  even  the  power  of  chusing 
a  king  intirelyont  of  the  hands  of  the  nobles;  which 
was  so  great  a  leap,  and  caused  such  a  convulsion 
in  the  state,  that  the  constitution  could  not  bear. 

Swift. 

4.  An  assault  of  an  animal  of  prey. 
The  cat  made  a  Lap  at  the  mouse.    L''Estrange. 

5.  Embrace  of  animals. 
How  she  cheats  her  bellowing  lover's  eye; 

The  rushing  leap,  the  doubtful  progeny.       Dryden. 

6.  Hazard,  or  effect  of  It-aping. 
Methiiiks,  it  were  an  easy  leap 

To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  palc-fac'd  moon. 

Shaksp. 

You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger. 
And  woo  your  own  destruction.  Shaksp. 

Behold  that  dreadful  downlal  of  a  rock, 
Where  yon  old  fisher  views  the  waves  from  high! 
'Tis  the  convenient  leap  1  mean  to  try.        Lh'yden. 

Leap-frou,  lipe'frog.  n.  s.  [leafi  and 
frog.~\  A  play  of  children,  in  which 
they  imitate  the  jump  of  frogs. 

If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leaj)-frog,  I  should  quick- 
ly leap  into  a  wife.  Sliaksp. 

Leap-year,  lepe'yere.  n.  «. 

Leap^ear  or  bissextile  is  every  fourth  year,  and 
so  called  from  its  leaping  a  day  more  that  year  than 
in  a  common  year,  so  that  the  common  year  has  365 
days,  but  the  leap-year  366;  and  then  Febi-uary 
hath  29  days,  which  in  common  years  hath  but  28. 
To  find  the  leap-year  you  have  this  rule: 

Divide  by  4;  what  's  left  shall  be 
For  leap  year  0;  foi  past  1,  2,  3.  Harris. 

The  reason  o(  the  name  of  leap-year  is,  that  a  day 
of  the  week  is  missed ,  as,  if  on  one  year  the  first  of 
March  be  on  Monday,  it  will  on  the  next  year  be  on 
Tuesday,  but  on  leap-year  it  will  leap  to  Wednes- 
day. 

That  the  sun  consisteth  of  363  days  and  almost 
six  hours,  wanting  eleven  minutes;  which  six  hours 
omitted  will,  in  process  of  time,  largely  deprave  the 
compute;  and  this  is  the  occasion  of  the  bissextile 
or  leap-year.  Brown. 

ro].EARN,l^rn.23*t'.o.[Ieopnian,Sax.] 

1.  To  gain  the  knowledge  or  skill  of. 
Learn  a  parable  of  the  fig-tree.  Matthew. 
He   in  a  shorter  time  than  was  thought  possible, 

learned  both  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabian  tongue. 

Knolles. 

Learn,  wretches!  learn,  the  motions  of  the  mind. 
And  the  great  moral  end  of  human  kind.     Ihyden. 

You  may  rely  upon  my  tender  care, 
To  keep  him  far  from  perils  of  ambition: 
All  he  can  learn  of  me,  will  be  to  weep!  ^.  Philips. 

2.  To  teach.  [It  is  observable,  that  in 
many  of  the  European  languages  the 
same  word  signifies  to  learn  and  to 
teach;  to  gain  or  impart  knowledge.] 
This  sense  is  now  obsolete. 

He  would  leai-n 
The  lion  stoop  to  him  in  lowly  wise 
A  leison  bard.  Spenser. 


Shaksp. 


Shaksp. 
To  take  pattern; 
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You  taiight  me  language,  and  my  profit  on  't 
Is,  1  knowliow  to  curse:  the  red  plague  rul  you. 
For  learning  me  your  language. 

A  thousand  more  mischances  than  this  one, 
Have  learned  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently.  Shak. 

Hast  thou  not  lcarn\l  mc  how 
To  make  perfumes.' 

To  Learn,  l^rn.  v. 

with  of.  r         r    1 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;    or  l 

am  UM^ek  and  lowly'.  ,      «et«. 

In  imitation  of  sounds,  that  Man  should  be  the 

teacher  is  no  part  of  the  matter;  for  birds  will/earn 

one  of  another.  ^'^°^- 

Le'arned,  l^r'n^d.362  adj.  [from  learn.'] 

\.  Versed  in  science  and  literature. 

It  is  indifferent  to  the  matter  in  hand,  which  way 

the  learned  shall  determine  ol  it.  Locke, 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence: 

Such  labour'd  nothings,  in  so  strange  a  style. 

Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  smile. 

Pope, 
The  learned  met  with  free  approach, 
Although  they  came  not  in  a  coach.  Swift. 

The  best  account  is  given  of  them  by  their  own 
authors:  but  I  tiust  more  to  the  table  of  the  learned 
bishop  of  Bath.  Arhuthnot. 

Skilled;  skilful;  knowing:  with  in. 
Though  train'd  in  arais,  and  learned  in  martial 
arts, 
Thou  chusest  not  to  conquer  men  but  hearts.  Gran. 
.  Skilled  in  scholastick,  as  distinct  from 
other  knowledge. 

Till  a  man  can  judge  whether  they  be  truths  or 
no,  his  understanding  is  but  little  improved:  and 
thus  men  of  much  reading  are  greatly  learned,  but 
may  be  little  knowing.  Locke. 

LE'ARNEDLY,16r'n^d-16  arff.  [from  learn- 
ed.']    With  ktiowleiige;  with  skill. 
The  apostle  seemed  in  his  eyes  but  learnedly  mad. 

Hooker, 
Much 
He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten.  Shaksp. 

Ev'ry  coxcomb  swears  as  learnedly  as  they.  Swift. 

Le'arning,  l^r'ning.**'  n.  s.  [from  learn,'] 
1.  Literature;  skill  in  languages  or  scien- 
ces; generally  sclioiastick  knowledge. 

Learning  hath  its  infancy,  when  it  is  almost  child- 
ish; then  its  youth,  when  luxuriant  and  juvenile; 
then  its  strength  of  years,  when  solid;  and,  lastly, 
its  old  age,  when  dry  and  exhaust.  Bacon. 

To  tongue  or  pudding  thou  hast  no  pretence, 
Learning  thy  talent  is,  but  mine  is  sense.  Prior. 
As  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egj'pti«ns,  so  it  is  nii.nifest  from  this  chapter,  that 
St.  Paul  was  a  great  master  in  all  the  leai-mng  of 
the  Greeks.  Beniley. 

Sivill  in  any  thing  good  or  bad. 
An  art  of  contradiction  by  way  of  scorn,  a  learw 
ing  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence  forewarned, 
that  the  miserable  Umes  whereunto  we  are  fallen 
should  abound.  Hooker. 

Le'akner,  ler'ndr.  n.  s.  [from  learn.']  One 
who  is  yet  in  his  rudiments;  one  who 
is  acquiring  some  new  art  or  know- 
ledge. 

The  late  learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply,  ex- 
cept it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suflTered 
themselves  to  fix.  Bacon. 

Nor  can  a  learner  work  so  cheap  as  a  skilful 
practised  artist  can.  Graunt. 

LEASE,  l^se.227  „,  s.  \^laiaser,  French; 
S/ielinan.l 

A  contract  by  which,  in  consideration 
of  some  payment,  a  temporary  posses- 
sion is  granted  of  houses  or  lands. 

Why,  cousin,  wer't  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease.     Shaksp. 


2. 
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Lords  of  the  worid  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease.  Den. 

I  have  heard  a  man  talk  with  contempt  of  bish- 
op's Uaaes,  as  ou  a  worse  foot  than  Uio  rest  of  his 
esUie.  Swift. 

2.  Any  tenure. 

Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature.  Shaksp. 

Thou  to  give  the  world  increase, 
Short'ned  hast  thy  own  life's  hose.  Milton. 

To  Lea.sk,  j6se.  -v.  a.  [ivom  the  noun.]  To 
let  by  lease. 

Where  the  vicar  leases  his  glebe,  the  tenant  must 
pay  the  great  tithes  to  the  rector  or  impropriator, 
and  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Lease,  l^ze."^  v.  n.  [/<?sen,  Dutch.] 
To  glean;  to  gather  what  the  harvest- 
men  leave. 

She  in  harvest  us'd  to  lease; 
But  harvest  done,  to  chare-work  did  aspire, 
Meat,  drink,  and  two-pence  was  her  daily  hire. 

Di-yden. 

Le'aser,  ld''zi\r.  n.  s.  [from  lease.'^  Glean- 
er; gatherer  after  the  reaper. 

There  was  no  office  which  a  man  from  England 
might  not  have;  and  I  looked  upon  all  who  were 
born  here  as  only  in  the  condition  of  leasers  and 
gleaners.  Sioift. 

LEASH,  l^esh.'^"  n.  a.  [/e«sc,  French; 
letse,  Dutch;  laccio,  Italian.] 

1.  A  leatlier  thong,  by  which  a  falconer 
holds  his  hawk,  or  a  courser  leads  his 
greyhound.  Hanmer. 

Holding  Corioli  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash. 
To  let  him  slip  at  will.  Shaksp. 

What  I  was,  I  am; 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back;  not  following 
My  leash  unwillingly.  Shcdcsp. 

2.  A  tierce;  three. 

I  am  sworn  brother  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can 
call  them  all  by  their  christian  names.         Shaksp. 

Some  thought  when  he  did  gabble 
Th'  ad  heard  three  labomers  of  Babel, 
Or  Cerberus  himself  pronounce 
A  leash  of  languages  at  once.  Hudibi'as. 

Thou  art  a  living  comedy;  they  arc  a  leash  of 
dull  devils.  Dennis. 

3.  A  band  wherewith  to  tie  any  thing  in 
general. 

The  ravished  soul  being  shewn  such  game,  would 
break  those  leashes  that  tic  her  to  the  body.    Boyle. 

To  Leash,  l^^sh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bind;  to  hold  in  a  string. 

Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself. 
Assume  the  port  of  Mais;  and,  at  his  heels, 
Lcasht  in  like  hounds,  should  famine,  sword,  and 

fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.  Shaksp. 

Le'asing,  16'zing.227  ^lo  7i.  s.  [leaf  e,  Sax.] 
Lies;  falsehood. 

O  ye  sons  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  have  such 
pleasure  in  vanity,  and  seek  after  leasing?  Psalms. 

He  'mougst  ladies  would  their  fortunes  read 
Out  of  their  hands,  and  merry  leasings  tell.    Httbb. 

He  hates  foul  leasings  and  vile  llattery. 
Two  filtliy  blots  in  noble  gentcry.  Hubberd. 

That  false  pilgrim  which  that  leasii^g  told. 
Was  indeed  old  Archimogo.  Fairy  Queen. 

1  have  ever  verified  my  friends 
With  all  the  size  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  sufTcr:  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stampt  the  leasing.  Shaksp. 

As  folks,  quoth  Richard,  prone  to  leasing, 
Say  things  at  first,  because  they're  pleasing; 
Then  prove  what  they  have  ( oc  asserted. 
Nor  care  to  have  their  In.-  dcsert>"dt 


Till  their  own  dreasis  at  length  deceive  them. 
And  oft  repealing  they  believe  them.  Prior. 

Trading  free  shall  thrive  again. 
Nor  leaainga  lowd  aHright  tiic  aTviun.  Gay. 

Least,  l^^st.^^?  adj.  the  superlative  ofhi- 
tle.  [laefC,  Saxon.  This  word  IValiis 
would  persuade  us  to  write  Uniy  that  it 
may  be  analogous  to  less;  but  surely 
the  profit  is  not  worth  the  ciiange.] 
Littie  beyond  others;  smallest. 

I  am  not  worthy  of  the  least  of  all  the  mercies 
shened  to  thy  servant.  Getusis. 

A  man  can  no  more  have  a  positive  idea  of  the 
greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space.  Locke. 

Least,  Id^sl.  adv.  In  the  lowest  degree; 
in  a  degree  below  others;  less  than  any 
other  way. 

He  resolv'd  to  wave  his  suit. 
Or  for  a  while  play  least  in  sight.  Hudibras. 

Ev'n  that  avert;  I  chuse  it  not; 

But  taste  it  as  the  least  unhappy  lot.  Dryden. 

No  man  more  truly  knows  to  place  a  right  value 

on  your  friendship,  than  he  who  least  deserves  it  on 

all  other  accounts  than  his  due  sense  of  it.      Pope. 

jlt  Least,  at-l^est'.  1     To   say 

At  the  Least,  at-TH^-li^st'.      I  no  more; 
At  Leastwise,  at-16^st'wize.  J  rsot  to  de- 
mand or  afifirm  more  than  is  barely  suf- 
ficient; at  the  lowest  degree. 

He  who  tempts,  though  in  vain,  at  least  asperses 
The  tempted  with  dishonour.  Milton. 

He  fixim  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough;  at  least  on  her  bestowed 
Too  much  of  ornament,  in  outward  show 
Elaborate,  of  inward  less  exact.  Milton. 

Upon  the  mast  they  saw  a  young  man,  at  least  if 
he  were  a  man,  who  sat  as  on  horseback.     Sidtiey. 
Every  effect  doth  after  a  sort  contain,  at  leasticise 
resemble,  the  cause  from  which  it  proceedeth. 

Hooker. 
Honour  and  fame  at  least  the  thund'rer  ow'd. 
And  ill  he  pays  the  promise  of  a  God.  Pope. 

The  remedies,  if  any,  are  to  be  proposed  from  a 
constant  course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at 
least  a  year.  Temple. 

A  fiend  may  deceive  a  creature  of  more  excel- 
lency than  himself,  at  least  by  the  tacit  permission 
of  the  Omniscient  Being.  Dryden. 

2.  It  has  a  sense  implying  doubt;  to  say 
no  more;  to  say  the  least;  not  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  now  fail'd 
New  angels  to  create,  if  they  at  least 
Arc  his  created.  Millon. 

Let  useful  observations  be  at  least  some  pai't  of 
the  subject  of  your  conversation.  Watts. 

Le'asy,  lii'si.  adj.  [This  word  seems 
formed  from  the  same  root  with  loisir, 
French,  or  loose.']  Flimsy;  of  weak  tex- 
ture.  Not  in  use. 

He  never  leaveth,  while  the  sense  itself  be  left 
loose  and  leasy.  jiscitam. 

Le'ather,  l^TH'6r.98  23*  n.  s.  [lebeji, 
Saxon;  leadr,  Erse.] 

1.  Dressed  hides  of  animals. 

He  was  a  hairy  man,  and  girt  ivith  a  girdle  of 
leather  about  his  loins.  2  Kings. 

And  if  two  boots  keep  out  the  weather, 
What  need  you  have  two  hides  of  leather?     Prior. 

2.  Skin:  ironically. 

Returning  sound  in  limb  and  wind. 
Except  some  leather  lost  behind.  Smjt. 

Z.  It  is  often  used  in  composition  for  Ita- 
them. 

The  shepherd's  homely  curds, 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leulher  bottle; 
Is  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicacies.  Shaksp. 

LE'ATHEHC0AT,lSTH'ur-k6te.  n.s.  [leather 


and  €001.]  An  apple  with  a  tough  rind. 
There  is  a  dish  ijC  teathercoats  for  you.  Shaksp. 
LE'ATHFMnHtssiiR,  leTH'ar-dr6b'sur.  w.  *. 
yeather  and  dresser.]  He  who  prepares 
leather;  he  who  manufactures  hides  for 
use. 

He  removed  to  Cuma;;  and  by  the  way  was  cn- 
tertainea  at  the  house  of  one  Tichius,  a  Icallurdres- 
ser.  Pope. 

Leather-mouthed,      l^TH'iir-mouTn'd. 
adj.  [leathiv  and  inouth.] 

By  a  leather-mouthed  fish,  I  mean  such  as  have 
their  teeth  in  theu-  throat;  as,  tlie  chub  or  cheven. 

JValton. 

Le'athern,  l^TH'urn.  adj.  [from  leather.] 
Made  of  leather. 

I  saw  her  hand;  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  free-stone  colour'dhand;  I  verily  did  think 
That  her  old  gloves  were  on.  Shaksp. 

The  wretched  animal  beav'd  forth  such  groans. 
That  their  discharge  did  sti-etch  his  leatheiii  coat 
Almost  to  bursting.  Shaksp. 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retain 
A  splendid  shilling.  Philips. 

Le'atuersellek,    l^TH'iir-sdl'lur.    n.   s. 
\lcaiher  and  sellerr]     He  who  deals  in 
leather  and  vends  it. 
Lk'athery,    i^TH'fir-e.    adj.    [from     lea- 
ther.]    Resembling  leather. 
Wormius  calls  this  crust  a  ieat/iery  skin.     Grew. 
Leave,  i^ve."^''  n.  s.  [lepe,  Saxon;  from 
lypan,  to  grant.] 

1.  Grant  of  liberty;  permission;  allowance. 

By  your  leave,  Ireneus,  notwithstanding  all  this 
your  careful  foresight,  methinks  I  see  an  evil  lurk 
unespied.  Spenser. 

When  him  his  dearest  Una  did  behold. 
Disdaining  life,  desiring  leave  to  dye.  Spenser. 

I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you. 
— You're  welcome;  give  ns  leave,  drawer.    Shaksp. 

The  days 
Of  Sylla's  sway,  when  the  free  sword  took  leave 
To  act  all  that  it  would.  Ben  Jonson, 

Thrice  happy  snake!  that  in  her  sleeve 
May  boldly  creep;  we  dare  not  give 
Our  thoughts  so  unconfin'd  a  leave.  Waller. 

No  fnendhas  leave  to  bear  away  the  dead.  Dryd. 

Offended  that  we  fought  without  his  leave, 
He  takes  this  time  his  secret  hale  to  shew.  Dryden. 

One  thing  more  I  crave  leave  to  oiler  about  syllo- 
gism, before  1  leave  it.  Locke. 

I  must  have  leave  to  be  grateful  to  any  who  serves 
me,  let  him  be  never  so  obnoxious  to  any  j)arty :  nor 
did  the  toiy  party  put  me  to  the  hardship  of  asking 
this  leave.  Pope. 

2.  Farewel;  adieu.     In  this  sense  leave  U 
permissio7i  to  defiart. 

Take  leave  and  part,  for  you  must  pait  fortlnvitli. 

S/iafcp. 

Evils  that  take  leave. 

On  their  departure,  most  of  all  show  evil.     Shaksp. 

There  is  further  compliment  of  leave  taking  be- 

tAvcen  France  and  him.  Shaksp. 

Here  my  father  comes; 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  second  leave.  Shaksp. 

But  my  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave. 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  SucJding. 

Many  stais  may  be  visible  in  our  hemisphere, 
that  are  not  so  at  present;  and  many  shall  take  leaie 
of  our  horizon,  and  appear  unto  southern  habita- 
tions. Brown. 
To  Leave,  \&\e.  v.  a.  pret.  I  left;  I  have 
left.  [Of  the  derivation  of  this  word  tlije 
etymologists  give  no  satisfactory  ac- 
count.] 
1.  To  quit;  to  forsake. 

A  man  shall  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and 
cleave  uiito  his  wife.  Getusis. 
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Ifthcy  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  tlicm  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 
2.  To  desert;  to  abandon. 

He  that  is  of  an  unthankful  mind,  will  Uare  him 
in  danger  that  delivered  him.  IkcUsiasticus. 

^.  To  depart  tVom,   without  action:    as,   1 
left  thinf^s  as  I  found  them. 

When  they  were  departed  from  him,  they  left 
him  in  great  diseases.  2  Chronicles. 

4.  To  have  remaining  at  death. 

There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them .  Ecclesiaaticus. 

5.  Not  to  deprive  of. 

They  still  have  left  me  the  providence  of  God, 
and  all  the  promises  of  the  guepel,  and  my  charity 
to  them  too.  Taylor. 

6.  To  suffer  to  remain. 

If  it  be  done  without  order,  the  mind  compre- 
hendeth  less  thatiwhich  is  set  down;  and  besides,  it 
leaveth  a  suspicion,  as  if  more  might  be  said  than  is 
expressed.  Bacon. 

These  things  must  be  left  uncertain  to  farther 
discoveries  in  future  ages.  Abbot. 

VVhu  those  arc,  to  whom  this  right  by  descent  be- 
longs, he  leaves  out  of  the  reach  of  any  one  to  dis- 
cover from  his  writings.  Locke. 

7.  Not  to  cany  away. 

They  encamped  ag-ainst  them,  and  destroyed  the 
increase  of  the  earth,  and  left  no  sustenance  fur  Is- 
rael. Judges. 

He  shall  eat  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle;  which  also 
shall  not  leave  thee  either  corn,  wine,  or  oil.   DevX. 

Vaslius  gave  strict  commandment,  that  they 
should  leave  behind  them  unnecessary  baggage. 

Knulles'  History. 

8.  To  reject;  not  to  choose. 

In  all  the  common  incidents  of  life, 
I  am  supcriour,  I  can  take  or  leave.  Steele. 

9.  To  fix  as  a  token  or  remembrance. 

This  I  leave  with  my  reader,  as  an  occasion  for 
him  to  consider,  how  much  he  may  be  beholden  to 
experience.  Locke. 

10.  To  becjueath;  to  give  as  inheritance. 
That  peace  thou  leav''st  to  thy  imperial  line. 

That  peace,  O  happy  shade!  be  ever  thine.  Dryd. 
1  I.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 

Thou  shall  not  glean  thy  vineyard;  thou  shalt 
leave  them  for  the  poor  and  the  stranger.   Leviticus. 

If  a  wise  man  were  left  to  himself,  and  his  own 
choice,  to  wish  the  greatest  good  to  himself  he  could 
devise;  the  sum  of  all  his  wishes  would  be  this.  That 
there  were  just  such  a  being  as  God  is.     Tillotson. 

12.  To  permit  without  interposition. 
Whether  Esau  were  a  vassal,  I  leave  the  reader 

to  judge.  Locke. 

13.  To  cease  to  do;  to  desist  from. 

Let  us  return,  lest  my  father  leave  caring  for  the 
asses,  and  take  thought  for  us.  I  Samuel. 

14.  To  Leave  q^.     To   desist  from;  to 
forbear. 

If,  upon  any  occasion,  you  bid  him  leave  off  the 
doing  of  any  thing,  you  must  be  sure  to  cairy  the 
point.  Locke. 

In  proportion  as  old  age  came  on,  he  left  offi'ox- 
hunting.  Spectator. 

15.  To  Leave  <?jf.  To  forsake. 

He  began  to  leave  off  some  of  his  old  acquaint- 
ance, his  roaring  and  bullying  about  the  streets:  he 
put  on  a  serious  air.  JirbiUhnot. 

16.  To  Leave  out.  To  omit;  to  neglect. 
I  am  so  fiaugbt  with  curious  business,  that 

I  leave  out  ceremony.  Shaksp. 

You  may  partake:  I  have  told  'em  who  you  are. 
— I  should  be  loth  to  be  left  out,  and  here  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 

What  is  set  down  by  order  and  division  doth  de- 

mon^uate,  that  nothing  is  Itft  out  or  omitted,  but 

all  is  Uiere.  Bacon. 

Befriend  till  utmost  end 
Of  aJl  thy  dues  be  done,  and  none  left  oul, 
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Eire  nice  mom  on  the  Indian  steep 

From  her  cabin  loop-hole  peep.  Milton. 

We  ask,  if  those  subvert 
Reason's  cstablieh'd  maxima,  who  giscert 
That  we  ttie  world's  existence  may  conceive 
Though  we  one  atom  out  of  matter  leave?   Blackm. 
I  always  thought  this  passage  left  out  with  a  great 
deal  of  judgment,  by  Tiiccaand  Varius,  as  it  seems 
to  contradict  a  part  in  the  sixth  /Eneid.     Addison. 
To  Leave,  16ve.  v.  n. 

1.  To  cease;  to  desist. 

She  is  my  essence,  and  I  leave  to  be, 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherish 'd,  kept  alive.     Shaksj). 

And  since  this  business  so  far  fair  is  done. 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.      Shaks)). 

He  began  at  the  eldest,  and  left  at  the  young(  st 

Genesis. 

2.  To  Leave  oJ^.  To  desist. 

Grittus,  hoping  that  they  in  the  castle  would  not 
hold  out,  left  off  to  batter  or  undermine  it,  where- 
with he  perceived  he  little  prevailed.  Knolles. 

But  when  you  find  that  vigorous  heat  abate, 
Leave  off,  and  for  another  summons  wait.    lioscoin. 

3.  To  Leave  off.    To  stop. 

Wrongs  do  not  leave  off  there  where  they  begin. 
But  still  beget  new  mischiefs  in  their  course.  Dan. 
To  Leave,  l^ve.  v.  a.  [from  levy;  lever, 
French.]  To  levy;  to  raise:  a  corrupt 
word,  made,  I  believe,  by  Sfienser,  for 
a  rhyme. 

An  army  strong  she  leav'd, 
To  war  on  those  which  him  had  of  his  realm  be- 
reav'd.  Spenser. 

Le'aved,  l^ev'd.^*''  adj.  [from  leaves,  of 

1.  Furnished  with  foliage. 

2.  Made  with  leaves  or  folds. 

I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open  before  him 
the  two  leaved  gates.  Isaiah. 

LE'AVEN,  l^v'v^n.io'  2^*  n.  e.  [levain, 
Fr.  levarcy  Lat.] 

1.  Ferment  mixed  with  any  body  to  make 
it  light;  particularly  used  of  sour  dough 
mixed  in  a  mass  of  bread. 

It  shall  not  be  baked  with  leaven.  Leviticus. 

All  fermented  meats  and  drinks  are  easiest  di- 
gested; and  those  unfermented,  by  barm  or  leaven, 
are  hardly  digested.  Floyer. 

2.  Any  mixture  which  makes  a  general 
change  in  the  mass:  it  generally  means 
something  that  depraves  or  corrupts 
that  with  which  it  is  mixed. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strongly 
of  the  old  leaven  of  innovations.         King  Charles. 
To   Le'aven,    l^v'v^n.   v.   n.  [from    the 
noun.J 

1.  To  ferment  by  something  mixed. 

You  must  tarry  the  leav''ning.  Shaksp. 

Whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread,  that  soul  shall 
be  cut  off.  Exodus. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  lea^^enings,  and  seasonings;  so  that  some  do 
extremely  move  appetites.  Bacon. 

2.  To  taint;  to  imbue. 

That  cruel  something  unpossest, 
CoiTodes,  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Le'aver,  16'vur.''^  n.  s.  [from  leave.j  One 
who  deserts  or  forsakes. 

Let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-nearer,  and  a  fugitive.  Shaksp. 

Leaves,  i^evz.  n.  s.  The  plural  ol  leaf. 
Parts  fit  for  the  nourishmeut  of  man  in  plants 
are,  seeds,  roots,  and  fruits;  for  leaves  they  give  no 
nourishment  at  all.  Bacon. 

Le'avings,  l^'vingz.*io  n.  s.  [from  leave.] 
Remnant;  relicks;  offal;  refuse:  it  has 
no  singular. 
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My  father  has  this  morning  call'd  together, 
To  this  poor  hall,  his  little  Roman  senate, 
The  leavings  of  Pharsalia.  Jddtson 

Thou  who  can  think  we'll  quit  the  place. 
Or  stop  and  light  at  Chloe's  head. 
With  scraps  and  leavings  to  be  fed.  Sicift. 

Le'avy,  W\i.  adj.  [from  leaf.]  Full  of 
leaves;  covered  with  leaves;  leafy  is 
more  used. 

Strephon,  with  leavy  twigs  oflaurel  tree, 
A  garland  made  on  temples  for  to  weai-, 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 

Of  village  lord  that  Whitsontide  to  bear.      Sidney. 

Now,  near  enough:  your  leavy  screens  throw 

down. 

And  show  like  those  you  are.  Shaksp. 

To  Lech,  i^tsh.   v.  a.  [lecher,  Fr.J     To 

lick  over.  Hanmer. 

Hast  tliou  yet  leched  the  Athenian's  eye 
With  the  love  juice.'  Shaksp. 

LE'CHER,  l^tsh'>ir.98  n.  s.  [Derived  by 
Skinner  from  luxure,o\d  French:  lux7i- 
ria  is  used  in  the  middle  ages  in  the 
same  sense.]  A  whoremaster. 

I  will  now  take  the  leacher;  he  's  at  my  house ; 
he  cannot  'scape  me.  Shaksp. 

You,  like  a  letcher,  out  of  whorish  loins, 
Are  pleas'd  to  breed  out  your  inheritors.      Shaksp. 

The  lecher  soon  transforms  his  mistress;  now 
In  lo's  place  appears  a  lovely  cow.  Dryden, 

The  sleepy  leacher  shuts  his  little  eyes, 
About  his  churning  chaps  the  frothy  bubbles  rise. 

Dryden. 
She  yields  her  charms 
To  that  fair  letcher,  the  strong  god  of  arms.    Pope. 

To  Le'oher,  Idlsh'dr.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  whore. 

Die  for  adultery.'  no.     The  wi'en  goes  to  't,  and 
the  small  gilded  fly  does  letcher  in  my  sight.  Shaks. 
Gut  eats  ail  day,  and  letchers  all  the  night. 

Ben  Jonson, 
Le'cherous,  letsl/Cir-fis.  adj.  [from  lech- 
er.] Lewd;  lustful. 

The  sapphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its  beau- 
ty, when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous;  the  emerald 
should  fly  to  pieces,  if  it  touch  the  skin  of  any  un- 
chaste person.  Derham. 
Le'cherously,  l^tsh'ur-us-1^.  adv.  [from 

lecherous.]   Lewdly;  lustfully. 
Le'cherousness,   letsh'tir-is-n^s.    n.    «. 

[from  lecherous.]    Lewdness. 
Le'chery,  l^tsh'iir-6.s«7  „,  ^.  [from  lech- 
er.] Lewdness;  lust. 

The  rest  welter  with  as  little  shame  in  open 
lechery,  as  swine  do  in  the  common  mire.   Jischam. 

Against  such  lewdsters  and  their  lechery. 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery.      Shaksp. 
Le'ction,  l^k'shiin.  n.  s.  [lectio,  Lat]  A 
reading;  a  variety  in  copies. 

Every  critick  has  his  own  hypothesis;  if  the  com- 
mon text  be  not  favourable  to  his  opinion,  a  various 
Itction  shall  be  made  authentick.  Watts. 

LE'CTURE,  l^k'tshire.*6»  n.  s.  Hecture, 
Fr.]  ^ 

A  discourse  pronounced  upon  any  sub- 
ject. 

Mark  him,  while  Dametas  reads  his  rustick  lec- 
ture unto  him,  how  to  feed  his  beasts  before  noon, 
and  where  to  shade  them  in  the  extreme  heat. 

Sidneyji 

Wrangling  pedant, 

When  in  musick  we  have  spent  an  hour, 

Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much.  Shaksp. 

When  letters  from  Caesar  were  given  to  Rusticus, 

he  refused  to  open  them  till  the  philosopher  had 

done  his  lectures.  Taylor. 

Virtue  is  the  solid  good,  which  tutors  should  not 

only  read  lectures  and  talk  of,  but  the  labour  and 
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art  of  education  should  furnish  the  mind  with,  and 
fasten  there.  Locke. 

2.  Tl  e  act  or  practice  of  reading;  peru- 
sal. 

.  In  the  lecture  of  holy  scripture,  their  apprehen- 
sio!is  are  commonly  confined  unto  the  literal  sense 
of  the  lext.  Brown* 

3.  A  magisterial  reprimand;  a  pedanlick 
disco  irse. 

Nuiuidia  will  be  blest  by  Cato's  lectures.  Mdis, 
To  Lk'ctuke,  l^k'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun. 3 

1.  To  instruct  formally. 

2.  To  instruct  insolently  and  dogmatical- 
ly- 

To  Lf.'cturk,  lek'tshure.  v.  n.  To  read 
in  publick;  to  instruct  an  audience  by  a 
formal  explanation  or  discourse:  as, 
Wallis  lectured  on  geometry. 

Le'cturer,  Idk'tshiir-ur.  n.  s.  [from  lec- 
ture.'^ 

1.  An  instructor;  a  teacher  by  way  of  lec- 
ture. 

2.  A  preacher  in  a  church,  hired  by  the 
parish  to  assist  the  rector  or  vicar. 

If  any  minister  refused  to  admit  into  his  church 
a  ifc^urer  recommended  by  them,  and  there  was  not 
one  orthodox  or  learned  man  recommended,  he  was 
presently  required  to  attend  upon  the  committee. 

Clarendon. 

Le'ctureship,  l^k'tshur-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
lecture.']  The  office  of  a  lecturer. 

He  got  a  lectureship  in  town  of  sixty  pounds  a- 
ycar,  where  he  preached  constantly  in  person. 

Swift. 
Led,  l^d.  The  part.  pret.  of  lead. 

Then  shall  they  know  that  I  am  the  Lord  their 
God,  which  caused  them  to  be  led  into  captivity 
among  the  heatnen.  Ezekiel. 

The  leaders  of  this  people  cause  them  to  err,  and 
they  that  are  led  of  them  are  destroyed.         Isaiah. 
As  in  vegetables  and  animals,  so  in  most  other 
bodies,  not  projtagatcd  by  seed,  it  is  the  colour  we 
most  fix  on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

Ledge,  l^dje.  n.  s.  [/e^^en,  Dutch,  to 
lie.] 

1 .  A  row;  layer;  stratum. 

The  lowest  ledge  or  row  should  be  merely  of 
stone,  closely  laid,  without  mortar:  a  genaral  cau- 
tion for  all  parts  in  a  building  contiguous  to  board. 

PVotton. 

2.  A  ridge  rising  above  the  rest,  or  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  rest. 

The  four  parallel  sticks,  rising  above  five  inches 
higher  than  the  handkerchief,  served  as  kdges  on 
each  side.  Gulliver. 

3.  Any  prominence,  or  rising  part. 

Beneath  a  ledge  of  rocks  his  fleet  he  hides. 
The  bending  brow  above  a  safe  retieat  provides. 

Ih-yden. 
Led  HORSE,  Idd'horse.  n.  s.  \^led  and  horse.] 

A  sumpter  horse. 
Lee,  Ide.  n.  s.  \_lie,  French.] 
1.  Dregs;   sediment;   refuse:   commonly 
lees. 

My  clothes,  my  sex,  exchang'd  for  thee, 
I'll  mingle  with  tlie  people's  wretched  lee.  Prior. 
U.  [Sea  term;  supposed  by  Skin7ier  from 
I'cau,  French.]  It  is  generally  that  side 
which  is  opposite  to  the  wind,  as  the 
lee  shore  is  that  the  wind  blows  on.  To 
be  under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  is  to  be 
close  under  the  weather  snore.  A  lee- 
ward ship  is  one  that  is  not  fast  by  a 
\vind,  to  make  her  way  so  good  as  she 
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might.  To  lay  a  ship  by  the  lee,  is  to 
bring  her  so  that  all  her  sails  may  lie 
against  the  masts  and  shrowds  flat,  and 
the  wind  to  come  right  on  her  broad- 
side, so  that  she  will  make  little  or  no 
way.  Diet. 

If  we,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay,  had  had  a  port  under 
our  lee,  tliat  we  might  have  kept  our  transporting 
ships  with  our  menof  wai-,  we  had  taken  the  Indian 
fleet.  Raleigh. 

The  Hollanders  were  before  Dunkirk  with  the 
wind  at  north-west,  making  a  lee  shore  in  all 
weathers.  Raleigh. 

Unprovided  of  tackling  and  victualling,  they  are 
forced  to  sea  by  a  storm;  yet  better  do  so  than  ven- 
ture splitting  and  sinking  on  a  lee  shore.  K.  Charles. 

Him,  haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skifiF, 
Deeming  some  island,  oft,  as  seamen  tell, 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay. 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play. 

Dryden. 

Leech,  leetsh.  n.  s.  [laec,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  physician;  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
healing:  whence  we  still  use  coiuleech. 

A  leech,  the  which  had  great  insight 
In  that  disease  of  grieved  conscience, 
.  And  well  could  cure  the  same;  his  name  was  Pa- 
tience. S^enser^  Fairy  Qjueen. 
Her  words  prevail'd,  and  then  the  leained  leech 
His  cunning  hand  'gan  to  his  wounds  to  lay. 
And  all  things  else  the  which  his  art  did  teach. 
Fairy  Queen. 
Physic  is  their  bane. 
The  learned  leeches  in  despair  depart, 
And  shake  theii-  heads,  desponding  of  their  art. 

Dryden. 
Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude: 
Deaf  to  complaints  they  wait  upon  the  ill. 
Till  some  safe  crisis.  Dryden. 

The  hoary  wrinkled  leech  has  watch'd  and  toii'd, 
Tried  every  health-restoring  herb  and  gum, 
And  wearied  out  his  painful  skill  in  vain.       Rowe. 

A  skilful  leach. 
They  say,  had  wrought  this  blessed  deed; 
This  ieacfc  Arbuthnot  was  yclept.    Gay''s  Pastorals. 

2.  A  kind  of  small  water  serpent,  which 
fastens  on  animals,  and  sucks  the  blood: 
it  is  used  to  draw  blood  where  the  lan- 
cet is  less  safe,  whence  perhaps  the 
name. 

I  drew  blood  by  leeches  behind  his  ear.   Wiseinan. 
Sticking  like  leeches,  till  they  burst  with  blood. 
Without  remorse  insatiably.  Roscommon. 

To  Leech,  ieelsh.  x".  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  treat  with  medicaments. 
Le'echchaft,    leetsh'kraft.    n.   s.    \^leec/i 
and  craft.]  The  art  of  healing. 

We  study  speech,  but  others  we  persuade: 
We  leechcraj't  learn,  but  others  cure  with  it.  Davies. 
Leef,  \cet'.  adj.  [jieve,levef  Dutch.]  Kind; 
fond. 

Whilome  all  these  were  low  and  leefe. 
And  lov'd  their  flocks  to  feed; 

They  never  strove  to  be  the  chief, 
And  simple  was  their  weed.       Spenser^s  Pastorals. 
Leek,  leek.   n.  s.    [leac,    Saxon;    loock, 
Dutch;   leech/c,  Erse;  porrum,   Latin.] 
A  plant. 

Kuow'st  thou  Fluellen? — Yes. 
— Tell  him  I'll  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  St.  David's  day.  Shaksjjeare. 

Leek  to  the  Welsh,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear. 

Gay. 
We  use  acrid  plants  inwardly  and  outwardly  in 
gangi'enes;  in   the  scurvy,  watcr-cresscs,  horse-ra- 
dish, garlick,  or  kek  pottage.    Flayer  on  Ilumoxirs. 


LEER,  lere.  n.  s.  [hieape,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  oblique  view. 

I  spy  entertainment  in  her;  she  gives  the  letr  of 
invitation.  Shakspeare. 

Aside  the  devil  turn'd 
For  envy,  yet  with  jealous  leer  malign 
Ey'd  them  askance.  Milieu. 

2.  A  laboured  cast  of  countenance. 

Damn  with  faint  praise,  concede  with  civil  leer. 

Pope. 

I  place  a  statesman  full  before  my  sight; 
A  bloated  monster  in  all  his  geer, 
With  shameless  visage,  and  perfidious  leer.    Swift. 

To  Leer,  l^re.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  look  obliquely;  to  look  archly. 

I  will  leer  upon  him  as  he  comes  by;  and  do  but 
mark  the  countenance  that  he  will  give  me.  Shaks. 
I  wonder  whether  you  taste  the  pleasure  of  inde- 
pendency, or  whether  you  do  not  sometimes  leer 
upon  the  court.  Swift. 

To  look  with  a  forced  countenance. 
Bertian  has  been  taught  the  arts  of  courts, 
To  gild  a  face  with  smiles,  and  leer  a  man  to  ruin. 

Dryden. 

Lees,  16ez.  n.  s.  [_lie,  French.]  Dregs;  se- 
diment: it  has  seldom  a  singular. 

The  memory  of  king  Richard  wa?  so  strong,  that 
it  lay  like  lees  at  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts;  and  if 
the  vessel  was  but  stirred, it  would  come  up.  Bacon. 

If  they  love  lees,  and  leave  the  lusty  wine, 
Envy  them  not  their  palates  with  the  swine. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Those  lees  that  trouble  it,  refine 
The  agitated  soul  of  generous  wine.  Dryden. 

To  Leese,  le^se.  v.  a.  [/esera,  Dutch.]  To 
lose:  an  old  word. 

Then  sell  to  thy  profit  both  butter  and  cheese, 
Who  buieth  it  sooner  the  more  he  shall  leese.  Tusser, 

No  cause,  nor  client  fat,  will  Chev'ril  leese, 
But  as  they  come  on  both  sides  he  takes  fees; 
And  pleaseth  both:  for  while  he  melts  his  grease 
For  this,  that  wins  for  whom  he  holds  his  peace. 

Ben  Jonson. 
How  in  the  port  our  fleet  dear  time  did  leese, 
Withering  like  prisoners,  which  lie  but  for  fees. 

Donne. 

Leet,  166t.  n.  s. 

Leete,  or  tela,  is  otherwise  called  a  law-day.  The 
word  seemeth  to  have  grown  from  the  Saxon  leBe, 
ivhich  was  a  court  of  jurisdiction  above  the  wapen- 
take or  hundred,  comprehending  three  or  four  of 
them,  otherwise  called  thirshing,  and  contained  the 
third  part  of  a  province  or  shire:  these  jurisdictions, 
one  and  other,  be  noiv  abolished,  and  swallowed  up 
in  the  county  court.  Cowel. 

Who  has  a  breast  so  pure. 
But  some  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  lecis  and  law-days,  and  in  sessions  sit 
With  meditations  lawful?  Shakspeare. 

You  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seal'd  quarts. 

S/iafcspeare. 
Le'ewaud,  166'ward.^^  adj.  [lee  and  pe- 
apb,  Saxon.]    Toward  the  wind.    Sec 
Lee. 

The  classicae  were  called  long  ships,  the  onerariae 
round,  because  of  their  figure  approaching  towards 
circular:  this  figure,  tliough  proper  for  the  stowage 
of  goods,  was  not  the  fittest  for  sailing,  because  of 
the  great  quantity  of  leeward  way  except  when  they 
sailed  full  before  the  wind.  ^hbuthnot. 

Let  no  statesmen  dare, 
A  kingdom  to  a  ship  compare ; 
Lest  be  should  call  our  commonweal 
A  vessel  with  a  double  keel; 
Which  just  like  ours,  new  rigg'd  and  mau'd 
And  got  about  a  league  from  laud, 
By  change  of  wind  to  Lnvard  side, 
The  pilot  knew  not  how  to  guide.  Sipi/(. 

Left,  l^ft.  The  participle  preter.  oi leave. 
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Alas,  poor  lady!  desolate  and  lefli 
1  weep  myself  to  think  upon  tliy  words.  Shaksp. 
Hail  sucli  a  river  as  this  been  lej'l  to  itself,  to 
Lave  found  its  way  out  from  among  the  Alps,  what- 
ever windings  it  had  made,  it  must  hare  formed 
several  little  seas.  Mdison. 

Were  1  left  to  myself,  1  would  rather  aim  at  in- 
structini^  than  diverting;  but  if  we  will  be  useful  to 
the  world,  wc  must  take  it  as  we  find  it.   ispeclalor. 
Left,  l^ft.  adj.  [lufte^  Dutch;  lavusy  La- 
tin.] Sinistfous;  not  right. 

That  there  is  also  in  men  a  natural  prepotency  in 
the  right,  we  cannot  with  constancy  affirm,  if  we 
make  observation  in  children,  who,  permitted  the 
freedom  of  both  hands,  do  ofttimes  confine  it  unto 
the  left,  and  are  not  without  great  difficulty  restrain- 
ed from  it.  Brown. 

The  right  to  Pluto's  golden  palace  guides, 
The  left  to  that  unhappy  region  tends, 
Which  to  the  depth  of  Tattaius  descends.    Dnjden. 

The  gods  of  greater  nations  dwell  around. 
And,  ou  the  right  and  left,  the  palace  bound; 
The  commons  where  they  can.  Dryden. 

A  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak. 
Left  of  their  lodging  was  oblig'd  to  croak: 
That  omen  lik'd  him  not.  Dryden. 

The  left  foot  naked  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheathe  the  right.  Dry. 

The  man  who  struggles  in  the  fight, 
Fatigues  left  arm  as  well  as  right.  Prior. 

Left-ha'nded,  Lft'hand'^d.  adj.  \_left 
and  hand.']  Using  the  left  hand  rather 
than  the  right. 

The  limbs  are  used  most  on  the  right  side,  where- 
by custom  helpeth ;  for  we  see,  that  some  ai-e /c/7- 
handed,  which  are  such  as  have  used  the  left  hand 
most.  Bacon. 

For  the  scat  of  the  heart  and  liver  on  one  side, 
whereby  men  become  left-handed,  it  happeneth  too 
rarely  to  countenance  an  effect  so  common:  for  the 
seat  of  the  liver  on  the  left  side  is  very  monstrous. 

Brown. 
Left-ha'ndedness,  l^ft'h^nd'^d-ues.  n.  s. 
[from  left-handed.]  Habitual  use  of  the 
left  hand. 

Although  a  squint  left-handedness 
B'  ungracious;  yet  we  cannot  want  that  hand. 

Donne. 
Leg,  Idg.  n.  s.  [^leg,  Danish;   leffgw-,   Is- 
landick.] 

1.  The  limb  by  which  we  walk;  particu- 
larly that  part  between  the  knee  and  the 
foot. 

They  haste;  and  what  their  tardy  feet  deny'd. 
The  trusty  staff,  their  better  leg  supply'd.    Dryden. 

Purging  comfits,  and  auts  eggs. 
Had  almost  brought  him  off  his  legs.         Hudibras. 

Such  intrigues  people  cannot  meet  with,  who 
have  nothing  but  legs  to  cairy  them-  ^iddison. 

2.  An  act  of  obeisance;  a  bow  with  the 
leg  drawn  back. 

At  court,  he  tliat  cannot  make  aileg,  put  off  his 
cap,  kiss  his  hand,  and  say  nothing,  has  neither  leg, 
hands,  lip,  nor  cap.  Skakspeare. 

Their  horses  never  give  a  blow. 
But  when  they  make  a  leg,  and  bow.         IJmlibras. 

If  the  boy  should  not  put  off  his  hat,  nor  make 
legs  very  gracefully,  a  dancing-master  will  cure  that 
defect.  Locke. 

He  made  his  leg,  and  went  away.  Stcift. 

3.  To  stand  on  his  own  Legs.  To  sup- 
port himself. 

Persons  of  their  fortune  and  quality  could  well 
have  stood  upon  their  oicn  legs,  and  needed  not  to 
lay  in  for  countenance  and  support.  Collier. 

4.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  supported 
on  the  ground:  as,  the  leg  of  a  table. 

Le'gacy,  l^g;'a-se.  n.  s.  \_legatum,  Latin.] 
Legacy  is  a  particular  thing  given  by  last  will  and 
testament.  CoiuU. 
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If  there  be  no  such  thing  apparent  upon  record, 
they  do  as  if  one  should  demand  ^legacy  by  force 
and  virtue  of  some  written  testament,  wherein  there 
being  no  such  thing  specified,  he  plcadeth  that  there 
it  must  needs  be,  and  bringeth  arguments  from  the 
love  or  good-will  which  always  the  testator  bore  him ; 
imagining,  that  these,  or  the  like  proofs,  will  con- 
vict°a  testament  to  have  that  in  it,  which  other  men 
can  nowhere  by  reading  find.  Hooker. 

Fetch  the  will  hither,  and  we  shall  determme 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies.        Shaksp. 
Good  counsel  is  the  best  fe^roci/ a  father  can  leave 
a  child.  UEstrange. 

When  he  thought  you  gone 
T'  augment  the  number  of  the  bless'd  above, 
He  deem'd  'em  legacies  of  royal  love; 
Nor  arm'd  his  brother's  portions  to  invade. 
But  to  defend  the  present  you  had  made.     Dryden. 

When  the  heir  of  this  vast  ti-easure  knew. 
How  large  a  legacy  was  left  to  you, 
He  wisely  ty'd  it  to  the  crown  again.  Dryden. 

Leave  to  thy  children  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portions  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  caie.  Prior. 

LE'GAL,  Ife'gal.  adj.  [Jegal,  Fr.  leges, 
Lat.] 

1.  Done  or  conceived  according  to  law. 

Whatsoever  was  before  Richard  1.  was  before 
time  of  memory;  and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal 
sense,  within  the  time  of  memory.  Hale. 

2.  Lawful;  not  contrary  to  law. 

3.  According  to  the  law  of  the  old  dispen- 
sation. 

His  merits 
To  save  them,  not  their  own,  though  legal,  works. 

Milton. 
Lega'lity,    le-gal'i-t^.    n.    s.    [legalite, 

Fr.]    Lawfulness. 
To  Le'galize,  le'gal-lze.  -v.  a.  \_legaliser, 
Fr.  from  legal.]  To  authorize;  to  make 
lawful. 

If  any  thing  can  legaiize  revenge,  it  should  be 
injury  from  an  extremely  obliged  person:  but  re- 
venge is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven,  that 
no  consideration  can  impower,  even  the  best  men, 
to  assume  the  execution  of  it.  South. 

Le'gally,  le'gal-ld'.  adv.  [from  legal.] 
Lawfully;  according  to  law. 

A  prince  may  not,  much  less  may  inferior  judges, 
deny  justice,  when  it  is  legaily  and  competently  de- 
manded. Taylor. 
Le'gatary,  l^g'a-tar-6.  n.  s.  \_legataire, 
Fr.  from  legatum,  Lat.]  One  who  has 
a  legacy  left. 

An  executor  shall  exhibit  a  true  inventory  of 
goods,  taken  in  the  presence  of  fit  persons,  as  credi- 
tors and  legataries  ai-e,  unto  the  ordinary.     Jiyliffe. 

Le'gate,  I6g'g^te.5*  n.  s.  [legatus,  Lat. 
legal,  Fr.  legato,  Italian.] 

1,  A  deputy;  an  ambassadour. 

The  legates  from  th'  .ffltolian  prince  return: 
Sad  news  they  bring,  that  after  all  the  cost. 
And  care  eniploy'd,  their  embassy  is  lost.  Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  spiritual  ambassadour  from 
the  pope;  a  commissioner  deputed  by 
the  pope  for  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Look  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  give  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  Heav'n.  Shak. 

Upon  tlie  legate''s  summons,  he  submitted  him- 
self to  an  examination,  and  appeared  before  him. 

..Itterbury. 
Lf.gate'e,  leg-ga-t^e'.   n.  s.  [from  lega- 
tum,  Lat.]    One  who  has  a  legacy  left 
him. 

If  he  chance  to  'scape  this  dismal  bout, 
The  former  legatees  are  blotted  out.  Ih-yden. 

My  will  is,  that  if  any  of  the  above-named  Itga- 
tees  should  die  before  me,  that  then  the  respective 
legacies  shall  revert  to  myself.  Swift. 
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Le'gatine,  lSg'gil-tlne.^*»  adj.    [from  le- 
gate.] 
1 .  Made  by  a  legate. 

When  any  one  is  absolved  from  excommunication, 

it  is  provided  by  a   legatine  constitution,  that  some 

one  shall  publish  such  absolution.  Syhffe. 

Belonging  to  a  legate  of  the  Roman 

see. 

All  those  you  have  done  of  lale. 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom, 
Fall  in  the  compass  of  a  prjemunire.      Skakspeare. 
Lega'tion,  le-gi'shi'm.  n.  s.  [legatio,  Lat.} 
Deputation;  commission;  embassy. 

After  a  legation  ad  res  repetcndas,  and  a  refusal, 

and  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  a  war,  the  war 

is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but 

is  left  at  large.  Bacon. 

In  attiring,  the  duke  had  afine  and  unaflected 

politeness,  and  upon  occasion  costly,  as  in  his  legw 

lions.  ffotlon. 

Leoa'tor,  leg-ga-t6r'.i»«  ^Z^.  [from  lego, 

Lat.]  One  who  makes  a  will,  and  leaves 

legacies. 

Suppose  debate 
Betwixt  pretenders  to  a  fair  estate, 
Bequeath'd  by  some  legator''s  last  intent.     Dryden. 
Le'gend,  Ife'j^nd.  n.  s.  \_legenda,  Lat.] 

1.  A  chronicle  or  register  of  the  lives  of 
saints. 

Legends  being  grown  in  a  manner  to  be  nothing 
else  but  heaps  of  frivolous  and  scandalous  vanities, 
they  have  been  even  with  disdain  thrown  out,  the 
vei7  nests  which  bred  them  abhomng  them.  Hooker. 

There  are  in  Rome  two  sets  of  antiquities,  the 
christian  and  the  heathen ;  the  former,  though  of  a 
fresher  date,  are  so  embroiled  with  fable  and  legend, 
that  one  receives  but  little  satisfaction.      Mdison. 

2.  Any  memorial  or  relation. 
And  in  this  legend  all  that  glorious  deed 

Read,  vhilst  you  arm  you;  arm  you  whilst  you  read. 

Fairfax. 

3.  An  incredible  unauthentick  narrative. 
Who  can  show  the  legends,  that  record 

More  idle  tales,  or  fables  so  absurd  ?  Blackmore. 
It  is  the  way  of  attaining  to  Heaven,  that  makes 
profane  scorners  so  willingly  let  go  the  expectation 
of  it.  It  is  not  the  articles  of  the  creed,  but  the 
duty  to  God  and  their  neighbour,  that  is  such  an 
inconsistent,  incredible  legend.  Bentley. 

4.  Any  inscription;  particularly  on  medals 
or  coins. 

Compare  the  beauty  and  comprehensiveness  of 
legends  on  ancient  coins.  Jiddison. 

Le'ger,  l^d'jur.S"  n.  s.  [from  legger, 
Dutch.  To  lie  or  remain  in  a  place.^ 
Any  thing  that  lies  in  a  place:  as,  a  /e« 
5-er  ambassadour,  a  resident,  one  that 
continues  at  the  court  to  which  he  is 
sent;  a  leger-book,  a  book  that  lies  in 
the  counting-house. 

Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  Heav'n, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  Iciger.    Shaksp. 

I've  giv'n  him  that. 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
OUeidgers  for  her  sweet.  Skakspeare . 

If  leiger  ambassadors  or  agents  were  sent  to  re- 
main near  the  courts  of  princes,  to  observe  their 
motions,  such  were  made  choice  of  as  were  vigilant. 

Bacon. 
Who  can  endear 
Thy  praise  too  much.'  thou  art  Heav'n's  Zefg-er  here, 
Working  against  the  states  of  deaUi  and  hell.  Hirb. 

He  withdrew  not  his  confidence  from  anv  of  those 
who  attended  his  person,  who,  in  ti-uth,  lay  leiger 
for  the  covenant,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  their 
countrymen  by  their  intelligence.  Clarendon. 

I  call  that  a  ledger  bait,  which  is  fixed,  or  made 
to  rest,  io  one  certain  place,  when  you  shall  be  ab- 
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«.nf  aud  I  call  that  a  walking  bait  which  you  have 

'■    ,„„n„n  Walton 

ever  m  motion.  ,  ,  . ,       , ,       ,       , 

Legkrdema'in,    l^d-jur-d6-mine  .    n.    «. 
[contracted   perhaps   from   legerete  de 
:    main,  Fr.]  Slight  oC  hand;  juggle;  pow- 
er of  deceiving  the  eye  by  nimble  mo- 
tion; trick;  deception;  knack. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain, 
That  what  he  touchM  came  not  to  light  again. 

Huhherd. 
Of  all  the  tricks  and  legerd£mai/n  by  which  men 
impose  upon  their  own  souls,  there  is  none  so  com- 
mon as  the  plea  of  a  good  intention.  Soutli. 
LEGF/iuTYjlt-j^r'^-le.  71.  s.  llcgerete^Fr.'] 
Lightness;  nimbleness;  quickness.  Not 

in  use. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd 
The  organs  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legeritij.  Shaksp. 

Le'gged,  Ifig'd.^'"'  adj.  [from  leg.']  Hav- 
ing legs;  furnished  with  legs. 
Le'gible,  l^d'j6-bl.  n.  s.  [/e^-fdi/w,  Latin.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  read. 

You  observe  some  clergymen  with  their  heads 
held  down  within  an  inch  of  the  cushion,  to  read 
what  is  hardly  legible.  Swift. 

2.  Apparent;  discoverable. 

People's  opinions  of  themselves  are  legible  in 
their  countenances.  Thus  a  kind  imagination  makes 
a  bold  man  have  vigour  and  entei-prise  in  his  air 
and  motion;  it  stamps  value  and  significancy  upon 
his  face.  Collier. 

Le'gibly,  led'j^-ble.  adv.  [from  legible.'] 

In  such  a  manner  as  may  be  read. 
Le'gion,  16'jun.  n.  s.  \_legio,  Latin.] 

1.  A  body  of  Roman  soldiers,  consisting 
of  about  five  thousand. 

The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antoninus's  pillar 
is  the  figure  of  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  rain  on  the 
fainting  army  of  Marcus  Aureiius,  and  thunderbolts 
on  his  enemies,  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation 
possible  of  the  story  of  the  christian  legion.  Mdison. 

2.  A  military  force. 

She  to  foreign  realms 
Sends  forth  her  dreadful  legions.  Philips. 

3.  Any  great  number. 

Not  in  the  legions 
Of  honid  hell,  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  broken 
down ,  and  where  one  sin  has  entered,  /e»ions  will 
force  their  way  through  tlie  same  breach.     Rogers. 
Le'gion AKY,  le'jtin-ar-e.   adj.    [from  le- 
gion.] 

1.  Relating  to  a  legion. 

2.  Containing  a  legion. 

3.  Containing  a  great  indefinite  number. 

Too  many  applying  themselves  betwixt  jest  and 
earnest,  make  up  the  legionary  body  of  errour. 

Brown. 

Legisla.'tion,  l^d-jis-li'shun.  n.  s.  [from 

legislator,  Lat.]  The  act  of  giving  laws. 

Pythagoras  joined  legislation  to  his  philosophy, 
and,  like  others,  pretended  to  miracles  and  revela- 
tions from  God,  to  give  a  more  venerable  sanction 
to  the  laws  he  prescribed.  Littleton. 

Legisla'tive,  16d'jls-li-tiv.  adj.  [from 
legislator.]  Giving  laws;  lawgiving. 

Their  legislative  frenzy  they  repent. 
Enacting  it  should  make  no  precedent.      Denham. 

The  poet  is  a  kind  of  lawgiver,  and  those  qualities 
arc  proper  to  the  legislative  style.  Dryden. 

LEGISLA'TOR,  l^d'jis-li-tilr.*''8  n.  s. 
[legislator,  Latin;  legislateur,  French.] 
A  lawgiver;  one  who  makes  laws  for 
any  community. 
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It  spoke  like  a  legislal<yr:  the  thing  spoke  was  a 


law. 


South. 


Pope, 
n.  s. 
power 


Heroes  in  animated  marble  frown. 
And  legislators  seem  to  think  in  stone. 
Legislature,    l^d'jis-li-ture.'"'i 
[from    legislator,  Latin.]    The 
that  makes  laws. 

Without  the  concuiTcnt  consent  of  all  three  parts 
of  the  legislature,  no  law  is,  or  can  be  made.    Hale. 

In  the  notion  of  a  legislature  is  implied  a  power 
to  change,  repeal,  and  suspend  laws  in  being,  as 
well  as  to  make  new  laws.  Jddison. 

By  the  supreme  magistrate  is  properly  understood 
the  legislative  power;  but  the  word  .magistrate  seem- 
ing to  denote  a  single  person,  and  to  express  the 
executive  power,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  obedience 
due  to  the  legislature  was,  for  want  of  considering 
this  easy  distinction,  misapplied  to  flie  administra- 
Uon.  ^^wift. 

Legi'timacy,  16-jk't6-ma-s6.  n.  s.  [from 
legitimate.] 

1.  Lawfulness  of  birth. 
In  respect  of  his  legitimacy,  it  will  be  good. 

Jyliffe. 

2.  Genuineness;  not  spuriousness. 
The  legitimacy  or  reality  of  these  marine  bodies 

vindicated,  I  now  inquire  by  what  means  they  were 
hurried  out  of  the  ocean.  Woodward. 

LEGFTIMATE,  16-jit'te-mate.  ^'  adj. 
[from  legitimus,  Lat.  legitime,  French.] 
Born  in  marriage;  lawfully  begotten. 

Legitimate  Edgar,'  I  must  have  your  land; 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund.  Shak. 
An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  make  provision 
for  the  children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces, 
that  they  may  do  no  injui-y  to  the  legitimate,  by  re- 
ceiving a  portion.  Taylor. 
To  Legi'timate,  li-jit'e-mite.si  ^.  a.  [le- 
gitimer,  French;  from  the  adjective.] 

1 .  To  procure  to  any  the  rights  of  legiti- 
mate birth. 

Legitimate  him  that  was  a  bastard.  Ayliffe. 

2.  To  make  lawful. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  any  entcrprize  to  be 

lawful,  if  that  which  should  legitimate  it  is  subse- 
quent to  it,  and  can  have  no  influence  to  make  it 
good  or  bad.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Legi'timately,  l^-jit'6-mite-16.  adv. 
[from  legitimate.] 

1 .  Lawfully. 

2.  Genuinely. 
By  degrees  he  rose  to  Jove's  imperial  seat; 

Thus  difficulties  prove  a  soul  legitimately  great. 

Dryden. 
Legitima'tion,  l^'-jit-^-mi'shAn.  n.  s.  [le- 
gitimatio7i,  Fr.  from  legitimate.] 

1.  Lawful  birth. 
I  have  disclaim'd  my  land, 

Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 

Then,  good  my  mother,  let  me  know  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 
From  whence  will  arise  many  questions  of  legiti- 
mation, and  what  in  nature  is  the  difference  be- 
tivixt  a  wife  and  a  concubine.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  with  the  privile- 
ges of  lawful  birth. 

LE'GUME,  l^g'gume.soO  n.s.  [legume, 

LEGU'MEM,  l^-gu'jTi^n.  5  Fr.  legumen, 

Lat.]  Seeds  not  reaped,  but  gathered  by 

the  hand;  as,  beans:  in  general,  all  larger 

seeds;  pulse. 

Some  legwmjis,  as  peas  or  beans,  if  newly  ga- 
thered and  distilled  in  a  retort,  will  afford  an  acid 
spirit.  Boyle. 

In  the  spring  fell  great  rains,  upon  which  ensued 
a  most  destructive  mildew  upon  the  corn  and  le- 
gumes. tirbxUhnot. 
Legu'minous,  14-gi'm6-nAs.  adj.  [legu- 
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mineux,  Fr.  from  legumen.]     Belong- 
ing to  pulse;  consisting  of  pulse. 

The  properest  food  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is 
taken  from  the  farinaceous  seeds:  as  oats,  barley, 
and  wheat:  or  of  some  of  the  siliquose  or  legumin- 
ous; as  peas  or  beans.  .irbuthnot. 
Le'isurably,  16'zhiir-a-bl^.  adv.  [from 
leisurable.]   At  leisure;  without  tumult 

or  hurry. 

Let  us  beg  of  God,  that  when  the  hour  of  our 
rest  is  come,  the  patterns  of  our  dissolution  may  be 
Jacob,  Moses,  Joshua,  and  David,  who  leisurably 
ending  their  lives  in  peace,  prayed  for  the  mercies 
of  God  upon  their  posterity.  Hooker. 

Le'isurable,  16'zhAr-a-bl.  adj.  [irom  lei- 
sure.] Done  at  leisure;  not  hurried; 
enjoying  leisure. 

A  relation  inexcusable  in  his  works  of  leisurable 
hours,  the  examination  being  as  ready  as  the  rela- 
tion. Broum. 

LE'ISURE,  16'zhure.  ^^^  n.  s.  [loisir,  Fr.] 

1.  Freedom  from  business  or  hurry;  va- 
cancy of  mind;  power  to  spend  time  ac- 
cording to  choice. 

.A  gentleman  fell  very  sick,  and  a  friend  said  to 
him.  Send  for  a  physician;  but  the  sick  man  an- 
swered, It  is  no  matter;  for  if  I  die,  I  will  die  at 
leisure.  Bacon. 

Where  ambition  and  avarice  have  made  no  en- 
trance, the  desire  of  leisure  is  much  more  natural 
than  of  business  and  cai-e.  Temple. 

You  may  enjoy  your  quiet  in  a  garden,  where 
you  have  not  only  the  leisure  of  thinking,  but  the 
pleasure  to  think  of  notliing  which  can  discompose 
your  mind.  Dryden. 

2.  Convenience  of  time. 
We'll  make  our  leisures  to  attend  on  yours, 

Shakspeare. 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny,  strait  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer.  Shakspeare. 

O  happy  youth! 
For  whom  thy  fates  resei-ve  so  fair  a  bride: 
He  sigh'd,  and  had  no  leisure  more  to  say, 
His  honour  call'd  his  eyes  another  way.      Dryden. 

I  shall  leave  with  him  that  rebuke,  to  be  con- 
sidered at  his  leisure.  Locke. 

3.  Want  of  leisure.     Not  used. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen, 

The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time 
Forbids  to  dwell  on.  Shakspeare. 

Le'isurely,  16'zhur-16.  adj.  [from  lei- 
sure.] Not  hasty;  deliberate;  done  with- 
out hurry. 

He  was  the  wi'etchedest  thing  when  he  was  young. 
So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely 
That,  if  the  rule  be  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Shakspeare . 

The  earl  of  Warwick,  with  a  handful  of  men, 
fired  Leith  and  Edinburgh,  and  returned  by  a  lei- 
surely march.  Hayward. 

The  bridge  is  human  life:  upon  &  leisurely  survey 
of  it,  I  found  that  it  consisted  of  threescore  and  ten 
intire  arches.  .Sddison. 

Le'isurely,  l^'zhur-U.  adv.  [from  lei- 
sure.] Not  in  a  hurry;  slowly;  delibe- 
rately. 

The  Belgians  hop'd,  that  with  disorder'd  haste, 
Our  deep-cut  keels  upon  the  sands  might  run ; 

Or  if  with  caution  leisurely  we  past. 
Their  numerous  gross  might  charge  us  one  by  one. 

Dryden. 
We  descended  very  leisurely,  my  friend  being 
careful  to  count  the  steps.  .Addison. 

Le'man,  16'man.  n.  s.  [Generally  suppos- 
ed to  be  I'aimant,  the  lover,  Fr.  but 
imagined  by  Junius,  with  almost  equal 
probability,  to  be  derived  from  leeff 
Dut.  or  leop,  Sax.  beloved  and  man. 
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This  etymology  is  strongly  supported 
by  the  ancient  onhograpliy,  according 
to  which  it  was  writien  leveman.'^  A 
sweetheart;  a  gallant;  or  a  mistress. 

Hanmer. 
Hold  for  my  sake,  and  do  him  not  to  dye; 
But  vanquish'd,  tliioe  eternal  bondslave  make, 
And  me  thy  worthy  meed  unto  thy  Itman  take. 

iiptnser. 
A  cup  of  wine, 
That's  brisk  and  fine, 

And  drink  unto  the  Uman  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Lk'mma,  l^m'ma.  n.  s.  [a;}/h/m,«;  lemme,  Fr.^ 

A  proposition   previously  assumed. 
LE'MON,  Idm'mun.  n.  s.  [_limonf  Fr.  li- 
monium,  low  Latin.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  the  lemon-tree. 

The  juice  of  lemons  is  more  cooling  and  astrin- 
gent than  that  of  oranges.  Arbulhnot. 

The  dyers  use  it  for  dying  of  bright  yellows  and 
lenwn  colours.  Mortimer. 

Bear  me,  Pomona! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  tlie  piercing  lime, 
AVith  the  deep  orange,  glowing  ihiough  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

2.  The  tree  that  bears  lemons. 

The  lemon  tree  hath  large  stiff  leaves;  the  flower 
consists  of  many  leaves,  wliich  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose:  the  fruit  is  almost  of  an  oval  figure,  and  divi- 
ded into  several  ceils,  in  which  are  lodged  hard 
seeds,  surrounded  by  a  thick  fleshy  substance, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  is  full  of  an  acid  juice. 
There  are  many  varieties  of  this  tree,  and  the  fruit 
is  yearly  imported  from  Lisbon  in  great  plenty. 

Miller. 
Lemona'de,  Ifim-nnln-ade'.  n.  s.  [from  le- 
rnon.'j  Liquor  made  of  water,  sugar,  and 
the  juice  of  lemons. 

Thou,  and  thy  wife,  and  children,  should  walk 
m  my  gardens,  buy  toys,  and  drink  lemonade. 

^Arbuthnot. 
To  LEND,  l^nd.  t.  a,  preterit,  and  part, 
pass.  lent,  [laenan.  Sax.  leenen.,  Dut.] 

1 .  To  afford  or  supply,  on  condition  of 
repayment. 

In  common  worldly  things  'tis  call'd  ungrateful 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  pay  a  debt, 
Which,  with  a  bounteous  hand,  was  kindly  lent; 
Much  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  Heaven.  Uliak. 

Thou  shalt  not  give  him  Uiy  money  upon  usury, 
nor  lend  him  thy  victuals  for  increase.       Levitvius. 

They  dare  not  give,  and  e'en  refuse  to  lend. 
To  their  poor  kindred,  or  a  wanting  friend.     Dryd. 

2.  To  suffer  to  be  used  on  condition  tliat 
it  be  restored. 

I'll  lend  it  tliee,  my  dear,  but  have  no  power  to 
give  it  from  me.  Shakspeare. 

The  fair  blessiug  we  vouchsafe  to  send; 
Ner  can  we  spare  you  long,  though  often  we  may 
lend.  Dryden. 

3.  To  afford;  to  grant  in  general. 

Covetousness,  like  the  sea,  receives  the  tribute 
of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending  any 
back  again.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

Painting  and  poesy  are  two  sisters  so  like,  that 
they  lend  to  each  other  their  name  and  office:  one 
is  called  a  dumb  poesy,  and  the  other  a  speaking 
picture.  Dryden. 

From  thy  new  hope,  and  from  thy  growing  store, 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor.  Dryden. 

Cato,  lend  me  for  a  while  thy  patience, 
And  eoudescend  to  hear  a  young  man  speak,  ^ddis. 

Cephisa,  thou 
Wilt  lend  a  band  to  close  thy  mistiess'  eyes.   Phil. 
Lk'nder,  l^nd'dr. "«  n.  s.  [from  lend.'] 

1.  One  who  lends  any  thing. 

2.  One   who   makes  a  trade  of  putting 
money  to  interest. 

Let  the  state  be  answered  some  small  mat(,er, 
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and  the  rest  left  to  the  Under;  if  the  abatement  be 
small,  it  will  not  discourage  the  lender:  he  that 
took  ten  in  the  hundred,  will  sooner  descend  to 
eight  than  give  over  this  trade.  Bacon. 

AVhole  droves  ot  lenders  crowd  the  bankers'  doors, 
To  call  in  money.  Dryden. 

Interest  would  certainly  encourage  the  lender  to 

venture  in  such  a  time  of  danger.  Addison. 

Length,  length,  n.  s.  [from  lenj,  Sax,] 

1.  The  extent  of  any  thing  material  from 
end  to  end;  the  lougest  line  tliat  can  be 
drawn  through  a  body. 

1  here  is  in  Ticinum  a  church  that  is  in  length 
one  hundred  feet,  in  breadth  twenty,  and  in  heighth 
near  fifty:  it  reporteth  the  voice  twelve  or  tliirteen 
times.  Bacon. 

2.  Horizontal  extension. 

Mezeutius  rushes  on  his  foes. 
And  first  unhappy  Acron  overthrows; 
Stretch 'd  at  his  length  he  spurns  the  swartliy  ground. 

Dryden, 

3.  Comparative  extent;  a  certain  portion 
of  space  or  time:  in  this  sense  it  has  a 
plural. 

Large  length  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay.       Shaksp. 

To  get  from  th'  enemy,  and  Ralph,  free ; 
Left  danger,  fears,  and  foes,  behind. 
And  beat,  at  least,  three  lengths  the  wind.    Hudib. 

Time  glides  along  with  uudiscovei'd  baste. 
The  future  but  a  length  beyond  the  past.     Dryden. 

4.  Extent  ot  duration  or  sputt . 

What  length  of  lands,  what  oceans  have  you 
pass'd, 
What  storms  sustain'd,  and  on  what  shores  been 
cast?  Dryden. 

Having  thus  got  the  idea  of  duration,  the  next 
thing  IS  to  get  some  measure  of  tliis  common  dura- 
tion, whcreuj  to  judge  of  its  difi'ercni  lengths.  Locke. 

5.  Long  duraiioij  or  piotractiou. 

May  Heav'n,  great  monarch,  still  augment  your 
bliss, 
With  length  of  days,  and  evei-j  day  like  this.  Dryd. 

Such  toil  requir'd  the  Roman  name. 
Such  length  of  labour  for  so  vast  a  frame.  Dryden. 

In  length  of  time  it  will  cover  the  whole  plain, 
and  make  one  mountain  with  that  on  which  it  now 
stands.  Jiddisun. 

6.  Reach  or  expansion  of  any  thing. 

1  do  not  recommend  to  all  a  pursuit  of  sciences, 
to  those  extensive  lengths  to  which  the  moderns  have 
advanced.  WcUts. 

7.  ir'ull  extent;  uncontracted  state. 

If  Laititia,  who  sent  me  this  account,  will  ac- 
quaint me  with  the  worthy  gentleman's  name,  I  will 
insert  it  at  length  in  one  of  my  papers.     Spectator. 

8.  Distance. 

He  had  maiched  to  the  length  of  Exeter,  which 
he  had  some  thought  of  besieging.  Clarendon. 

9.  End;  latter  part  of  any  assignable  time. 

Churches  purged  of  things  burthensome,  all  was 
brought  at  the  length  unto  that  wherein  we  now 
stand.  Hooker. 

A  crooked  stick  is  not  straitened,  unless  it  be 
bent  as  far  on  the  clear  contrary  side,  tliat  so  it 
may  settle  itself  at  the  length  in  a  middle  state  of 
evenness  between  them  both.  Hooker. 

10.  At  Length.  [An  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.  It  was  formerly  written  at  the 
length.']  At  last;  in' conclusion. 

M  length,  at  length,  1  have  thee  in  my  arms. 

Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard, 

And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden. 

To  Le'ngthen,  l^ng'//j'n."3  x,,  a.   [from 

length.] 
1.  To  draw  out;  to  make  longer;  to  elon- 
gate. 

Relaxing  the  fibres,  is  making  them  flexible,  or 
easy  to  be  lengthened  without  rupture.   Arbulhnot. 
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Falling  dews  with  spangles  deck'd  the  glade, 
And  the  low  sun  had  lengthened  every  shade.  Popt 
.  To  protract;  to  continue. 

Frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  tliousaud  harms,  and  lengthens  life. 

Hhakspeare. 
Break  off  thy  sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine 
iniquities  by  shewing  mercy  to  the  poor:  if  it  may 
be  a  lengthening  of  thy  tranquillity.  Daniel. 

It  is  in  our  power  to  secure  to  ourselves  an  inte- 
rest in  the  divine  mercies  that  are  yet  to  come,  and 
to  lengthen  the  course  of  our  present  prosperity, 

Jltterbury. 

3.  To  protract  pronunciation. 

The  learned  languages  were  less  constrained  in 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable,  beside  helps  of  gram- 
matical figures  for  the  lengthening  or  abbreviation 
of  them.  Dryden 

4.  To  Lengthen  out.  [The  particle  out 
is  only  emphatical.]  To  protract;  to 
extend. 

What  if  I  please  to  lengthen  out  his  date 
A  day,  and  take  a  pride  to  cozen  fate?        Dryden. 

I'd  hoard  up  eveiy  moment  of  my  life, 
To  lengthen  out  the  payment  of  my  tears.  Dryden. 

It  lengthens  out  every  act  of  worship,  aiiu  pro- 
duces more  lasting  and  permanent  impressions  in 
the  mind,  than  those  which  accompany  any  tran- 
sient form  of  ivords.  Mdison. 
To  Le'ngthen,  l^ng'^/t'n.  -v.  n.  To  grow 
longer;  to  increase  in  length. 

One  may  as  well  make  a  yard,  whose  parts  length- 
en and  shrink,  as  a  measure  of  trade  in  matenals, 
that  nave  not  always  a  settled  value.  Locke. 

Still  'tis  farther  from  its  end; 
Still  finds  its  error  lengthen  with  its  way.       Prior. 

Le'ngthwise,  IcngM'wize.  adv.  [Jiength 
and  nvisc]  According  to  the  length;  in 
a  loigituuinal  uirection. 

1„e'nient,  ld'n6-6nt.  adj.  \^leniens^  Lat.] 

1.  Absuasive;  soitening;  mitigating. 

In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy; 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Vet  tames  not  this;  it  sticks  to  our  last  saud.    Pone^ 

2.  With  of.  •* 

Consolatories  writ 
With    study'd    argument,    and   much    persuasion 

sought 
Lenient  oJ  grief  and  anxious  thought.  Milton. 

3.  Laxative;  emollient. 

Oils  relax  the  fibres,  are  lenient,  balsamick,  and 
abate  acrimony  in  the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 

Le'ment,  le'n6-6nt."3  „.  s.  An  emollient, 
or  assuasive  application. 

1  dressed  it  with  lenients.  Wiseman. 

ToLe'nify,  l^n'n6-fi.^«3  ^^  „^  [leni^er^ 
old  French;  lento,  Latin.]  To  assuage; 
to  mitigate. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  in  the 
throat,  it  seemeth  to  have  a  moll.fying  and  Isnify- 
"'^  y''''"^.  2faco».. 

All  soft'ning  simples,  known  of  sovereign  use 
He  presses  out,  and  pours  their  noble  juice;        ' 
These  first  infus'd,  to  lenijy  the  pain , 
He  tugs  with  pincers,  but  he  tugs  in  vain.   Dryden. 
Le'nitive,  l^n'6-tiv.  *"  adj.  [Icnitif,  Fr. 
lento,  Lat.]  Assuasive-,  emollient. 

Some  plants  have  a  milk  in  them;  the  cause  may 
be  an  inception  of  putref  Jtction:  for  those  milks  have 
all  an  acrimony,  though  one  would  think  they  should 
hcknitive.  £„,„„ 

Ihere  »s  aliment  lenitive  expelling  the  fa;ces 
without  sUmulating  the  bowels;  such  are  animal 

,  °T'  , .  Arbuthnot 

Le  nitive,  len'^-tiv.  n.  s. 

1,  Anything  medicinally  applied  to  ease 
pain. 

2.  A  palliative. 
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There  are  lenitives  that  friendship  will  apply,  be- 

i'orc  it  would  be  brought  to  decretory  rigours.  South. 

Lfc-'NiTY,    16n'6-t6.    n.   «.    \_lfnUai},   Lat.] 

Mildness;  mercyj   lencleruess;  softness 

ot  temper. 

Henry  gives  consent, 
Of  meer  compassion  and  of  Unity, 
To  ease  your  country.  Shakspeare. 

Lenity  must  gain 
The  mighty  men,  and  please  the  discontent.  Daniel. 
Albeit  so  ample  a  pardon  was  proclaimed  touch- 
ing trea'son,  yet  could  not  the  boldness  be  beaten 
dowa'eitber  with  severity,  or  with  lenity  be  abated. 

Hayivard. 
These  jealousies 
Have  but  one  root,  the  old  imprison'd  king, 
Whose  Unity  first  plcas'd  the  gaping  crowd: 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  iEsop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 
Lens,  16nz.  *-^*  n.  a.  [from  resemblance  to 
the  seed  of  a  lentil.'] 

A  glass  spherically  convex  on  both  sides,  is  usu- 
ally called  a  lem;  such  is  a  burning-glass,  or  spec- 
tacle-glass, or  an  object-glass  of  a  telescope. 

J^ewton. 

According  to  the  diifcrence  of  the  lenses,  I  used 

various  distances.  j^ewton. 

Lent,  i^nt.     The  part.  pass,  from  lend. 

By  Jove  the  stranger  and  the  poor  are  sent, 

And  what  to  those  we  give,  to  Jove  is  Unt.     Pope. 

LENT,  l^nt.  n.  s.  [lencen,  the  spring, 
Sax.]  The  quadragesinuil  fast;  a  lime  of 
abstinence;  tne  time  from  Ashwednes- 
day  lo  Easter. 

Lent  is  from  springing,  because  it  fallcth  in  the 

spring;  for  which  our  progenitors,  the  Germans,  use 

gltnt.  Cmnden. 

Le'nten,    ISnt't'n.*"*     adj.     [from    lent.'] 

Such  as  is  used  in  lent;  sparing. 

My  lord,  if  you  d^ight  not  in  man,  what  lenten 
entertainment  the  players  shall  receive  from  you! 

Shakspeare. 
Sbe  quench'd  her  fury  at  the  flood. 
And  with  a  lenten  sallad  cool'd  her  blood. 
Their  commons,  though  but  coaise,  were  nothing 
scant.  Dryden. 

Lenti'cular,  l^n-tik'ku-lar.  adj.  [^Itriti- 
culaire,  Frencii.J  Doubly  conyex;  of 
the  form  of  a  lens. 

The  crystalline  humour  is  of  a  lenticular  figure, 

convex  on  both  sides.  Kay  on  Creation. 

Le'ntiform,  l^n'l^-form.  adj.   \_lfnii   and 

forma^  Lat.]  Having  the  form  of  a  lens. 

Lenti'ginous,   i6n-tid'jin-us.   adj.  [from 

lenti^Oy  Lat.]  Scurfy;  surfuraccous. 

LEATI'GO,  l^n-ti'go."^  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
A  freckly  or  scurfy  eruption  upon  the 
skin;  such  especially  as  is  common  to 
women  in  childbearing.  Quiticy. 

Le'ntil,  len'til.  7i.  s.  [^lens,  Lat.  lentille, 
Fr.]  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  the  pointal  of 
which  becomes  a  short  pod,  containing  orbiculai- 
seeds,  for  the  most  pai-t  convex;  the  leaves  are  con- 
jugated, growing  to  one  mid-rib,  and  are  terminat- 
ed by  tendrils.  MilUr. 
The  Philistines  were  gathered  together,  where 
was  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  Untiles.       2  Samuel. 

Le'ntisck,  len'tisk.  n.  s.  [Jcntiscus,  Lat. 
Icnti/Kjue^  Fr.]  Lentisck  wood  is  of  a 
pale  brown,  almost  whitish,  resinous, 
fragrant,  and  acrid:  it  is  the  tree  which 
produces  masticn,  esteemed  astringent, 
and  halsamick.  hill. 

Lentisck  is  a  beautiful  everj^rcen,  the  mastich  or 
gum  of  which  is  of  use  for  the  teeth  or  gums. 

Mortimer's  Husbandry. 
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Le'ntitude,  Idn'l^-tude.  n.  s.  [from  leni- 
us,  Latin.]  Sluggishness;  slowness. 

Diet. 
Le'ntneh,  lent'nur.08  n.  s.     A   kind  of 

hawk. 

I  should  enlarge  my  discourse  to  the  observation 
of  the  haggard,  and  the  two  sorts  of  Zentncrs. 

Walion's  Angler. 
LE'NTOR^  ISn'tor.i^s  n.  s.   [^ientor,  Lat. 
lenteur,  Fr.] 

1.  Tenacity;  viscosity. 

Some  bodies  have  a  kind  of  lentor,  and  more  de- 
pectible  nature  than  others.  Bacon. 

2.  Slowness;  delay;  sluggish  coldness. 

The  Untor  of  eruptions,  not  inflammatory,  points 
to  an  acid  cause.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  [In  physick.]  That  sizy,  viscid,  coagu- 
lated part  of  the  blood,  which,  in  ma- 
lignant fevers,  obstructs  the  capillary 
vessels.  Quincy. 

Le'ntous,  l^n'tfis.  adj.  \Jentus^  Latin.] 
Viscous;  tenacious;  capable  to  be  drawn 
out. 

In  this  spawn  of  a  lentous  and  transparent  body, 
are  to  be  discerned  many  specks  which  become 
black,  a  substance  more  compacted  and  terrestrious 
than  the  other;  for  it  riseth  not  in  distillation. 

Brown. 

Le'od,  16'6d.  n.  s.  Leod  signifies  the  peo- 
ple; or  rather,  a  nation,  country,  isfc. 
Thus,  leodgar  is  one  of  great  interest 
with  the  people  or  nation.  Gibson. 

Lt'oF,  16'6f.  n.  8,  Leof  denotes  love;  so 
leofivin  is  a  winner  of  love;  leofstan, 
best  beloved:  like  these  Agapetus, 
Erasmus,  Philo,  Amandus,  i^c.  Gibson, 

Le'onine,  l^'o-nine.^^"  adj.  \Jeoninus^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  lion;  having  the  nature 
of  a  lion. 

2.  Leonine  verses  are  those  of  which  the 
end  rhimes  to  the  middle;   so  named 
from  Lt^o  the  inventor:  as 
Uloria  factorum  temere  conceditur  ho- 

rum. 

Le'oparu,  lep'piird.*^  n.s.    [/eo  and  fiar- 
da.',  Latin.]  A  spotted  beast  of  prey. 
Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  fly  from  your  oft  subdued  slaves.      Shaksp. 
A  leopard  is  every  way,  in  shape  and  actions, 
like  a  cat:  his  head,  teeth,  tongue,  feet,  claws,  tail, 
all  like  a  cat's:  he  boxes  with  his  fore  feet,  as  a  cat 
doth  her  kittens;  leaps  at  the  prey,  as  a  cat  at  a 
mouse;  aud  will  also  spit  much  after  the  same  man- 
ner: so  that  they  seem  to  difler,  just  as  a  kite  doth 
from  an  eagle.  Greic. 

Before  the  king  tame  leopards  led  the  way. 

And  troops  of  lions  innocently  play.  Dryden. 

Le'per,  l^p'piir.'-"*  n.  s.   [lepra,   le/irosus, 

Lat.]  One  infected  with  a  leprosy. 

I  am  no  loathsome  leper;  look  on  me.       Shaksp. 

The  leper  iu  whom  the  plague  is,  his  clothes  shall 

be  rent.  Leviticus. 

Le'perous,  lep'pCir-i\s.  adj.  [formed  from 

lejirousy  to  make  out  a  verse.]  Causing 

leprosy;  infected  with  leprosy;  leprous. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial, 
Ap.d  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  Upercus  distilment.  Shakspeare. 

Lv.'foiunk,  l^p'p6-rine.*3o "«  adj.  He/io- 
rinus,  Lat.]  Be!  mging  to  a  hare;  hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  hare. 
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Lepro'sity,  l^p-pr6s's^-le.  "•  •»•  [from  le- 
/irous.]  Squamous  disease. 

If  the  crudities,  impurities,  and  leprosUies  of  me- 
tals were  cured,  they  would  become  gold.  Bacon. 
Le'prosy,  16p'pr6-se.  n.  s.  [lefiru,  Lat. 
lefire,  Fr.]  A  loathsome  distemper, 
which  covers  the  body  with  a  kind  of 
white  scales. 

Itches,  blains, 
So  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Be  general  leprosy.  Shnkspeare. 

It  is  a  plague  o{  leprosy.  Leviticus. 

Between  the  malice  of  my  enemies  and  otlier 
men's  mistakes,  I  put  as  great  a  difterence  as  be- 
tween the  itch  of  novelty  and  the  leprosy  of  disloy- 
alty. King  Charles. 
Authors,  upon  the  first  enti-ance  of  tlie  pox,  look- 
ed upon  it  so  highly  infectious,  that  they  ran  away 
from  it  as  much  as  the  Jews  did  from  the  Iqrrosy. 
Wiseman's  Surgery. 
Le'prous,  l^p'priis.^^*  adj.  \_lefira,  Latin, 
lefireux,  Fr.]  Infected  with  a  leprosy. 

The  silly  amorous  sucks  his  death, 
By  di-awing  in  a  leprous  harlot's  breath.  Donne. 
Lerr,  l^re.  n.  s.  [laepe,  Saxon;  leere, 
Dutch.]  A  lesson;  lore;  doctrine.  Ob- 
solete. This  sense  is  still  retained  in 
Scotland. 

The  kid  pitying  his  heaviness, 
Asked  the  cause  of  his  great  distress. 
And  also  who,  and  whence,  that  he  were. 
Though  he  that  had  well  ycond  his  lere. 
Thus  melled  his  talk  mth  many  a  teare.     Spenser.. 

Le'rry,  Ifir'r^.  [from  /ere-.]     A  rating;  a 

lecture.  Rustick  word. 
Less,  l^s.  A  negative  or  privative  termi- 
nation,     [leap,  Saxon;   loos,  Dutch.] 
Joined  to  a  substantive,  it  implies  the 
absence  or  privation  of  the  thing  ex- 
pressed by  that  substantive:  as,  a  "wit- 
less man,  a  man  without  wit;  childless, 
without   children;  fatherless,  deprived 
of  a  father;  pennyless,  wanting  money. 
Less,  16s.  adj.  [leaf,  Sax.]   The  compa- 
rative of  little:  opposed  to  greater,  ot- 
to so  great;  not  so  much;  not  equal. 
Mary,  the  mother  of  James  the  less.  Mark. 

He  that  thinks  he  has  a  positive  idea  of  infinite 
space  will  find,  that  he  can  no  more  have  a  positive 
idea  of  the  greatest  than  he  has  of  the  least  space; 
for  in  this  latter  we  are  capable  only  of  a  compara- 
tive idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be  less 
than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive  idea. 

Locke. 

All  the  ideas  that  are  considered  as  having  parts, 

and  are  capable  of  increase  by  the  addition  of  any 

equal  or  less  parts,  afford  us,  by  their  repetition, 

the  idea  of  infinity.  Locke^ 

'Tis  less  to  concjuer,  than  to  make  wars  cease, 
And,  without  fighting,  awe  the  world  to  peace. 

Halifax. 
Less,  16s.  n.  s.  Not  so  much:  opposed  to 
more,  or  to  as  much. 
They  gathered  some  more,  some  less.      Exodus. 
Thy  servant  knew  nothing  of  this,  less  or  n:  nc. 

1  Samuel. 
Yet  could  he  not  his  closing  eyes  withdraw, 
Though  Uss  and  less  of  Emily  he  saw.         Dryden. 

Less,  16s.  adv.    In  a  smaller  degree;  in  a 
lower  degree. 

This  opinion  presents  a  less  merry,  but  not  Im 
dangerous,  temptation  to  those  in  adversity. 

Decay  t/  Piety. 

The  Uss  space  there  is  betwixt  us  and  tlic  object 

and  the  more  pure  the  air  is,  by  so  much  the  mon> 

the  species  are  preserved  and  distinguished;  aud, 

on  the  contrary,  the  more  space  of  air  there  is,  au<i 


the  less  it  is  pure,  so  much  the  more  the  object  is 

confused  and  embroiled.  Dryden. 

Their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish;  they  were 

not  much  wiser  than  the  Itss  pretending  multitude. 

Collier  on  Pride. 

The  less  tliey  themselves  want  from  others,  they 

will  be  less  careful  to  supply  the  necessities  of  the 

indigent.  Smalridgc. 

Happy,  and  happy  still,  she  might  have  prov'd, 
Were  she  less  beautiful,  or  less  belov'd.  Pope. 

Le'ssee,  16s-st;6'  n.  s.  The  person  to  whom 

a,  lease  is  given. 
To  Le'ssen,  l^s's'n.'°3  v.  u.  [from /ess.J 

1.  To  make  less;  to  diminish  in  bulk. 

2.  To  diminish  the  degree  of  any  state  or 
quality;  to  make  less  intense. 

Kings  may  give 
To  beggars,  and  not  lessen  their  own  greatness. 

Denham. 

Though  charity  alone  will  not  make  one  happy  in 

the  other  world,  yet  it  shall  lessen  his  punishment. 

Calamy^s  Sei-mons. 

Collect  into  one  sum  as  great  a  number  as  you 

please,  this  multitude,  how  great  soever,  lessens  not 

one  jot  the  power  of  adding  to  it,  or  brings  him  any 

neai-er  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of  number. 

Locke. 
This  thirst  after  fame  betrays  him  into  such  in- 
decencies as  are  a  lessening  to  his  reputation,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  a  weakness  in  the  gi-eatest  charac- 
ters. Spectator. 
Nor  are  the  pleasures  which  the  brutal  part  of 
the  creation  enjoy,  subject  to  be  lessened  by  the  un- 
easiness which  ai-ises  from  fancy.              Jitterhury. 

3.  To  degrade;  to  deprive  of  power  or 
dignity. 

WTio  seeks 
To  lessen  thee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

St.  Paul  chose  to  magnify  his  office,  when  ill  men 
conspired  to  lessen  it.  Allerbury's  Sermons. 

To  Le'ssen,  1^'s's'n.  v.  n.  To  grow  less; 
to  shrink;  to  be  diminished. 

All  govei  nment  may  be  esteemed  to  grow  strong 
or  weak,  as  the  general  opinion  in  those  that  govern 
is  seen  to  lessen  or  increase.  Temple. 

The  objection  lessens  much,  and  comes  to  no 
more  than  this,  there  was  one  witness  of  no  good 
'    reputation.  Atterhury. 

Le'ssek,  lSs'si'ir.9^  adj.  A  barbarous  cor- 
ruption of  /ess,  formed  by  the  vulgar 
from  the  habit  of  terminating  compara- 
tives in  tr;  afterward  adopted  by  poets, 
and  then  by  writers  of  prose,  till  it  has 
all  the  authority  which  a  mode  original- 
ly erroneous  can  derive  from  custom. 

What  great  despite  doth  fortune  to  thee  bear, 
Thus  lowly  to  abase  thy  beauty  bright, 
That  it  should  not  deface  all  other  lesser  light? 

Fairy  Q«een. 

It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 

Women  to  change  their  shapes  than  men  their 

minds.  Shakspeare. 

The  mountains,  and  higher  parts  of  the  earth, 

grow  lesser  and  lesser  from  age  to  age:  sometimes 

the  roots  of  them  are  weakened  by  subterraneous 

fires,  and  sometimes  tumbled  by  earthquakes  into 

caverns  that  ai-e  under  them.  Burnet. 

Cain,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother,  cries  out, 

Every  man  that  findeth   me  shall  slay  me.  By  the 

same  reason  may  a  man,  in  the  state  of  nature, 

punish  the  lesser  breaches  of  that  law.  Locke. 

Any  heat  promotes  the  ascent  of  mineral  matter, 

but  more  especially  of  that  which  is  subtile,  and  is 

consequently  moveable  more  easily,  and  with   a 

lesser  power.  Woodward. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  the  lesser  lambs, 
The  new-fall'n  young  herd  bleating  for  their  dams. 

Pope. 
Le'ssek,  l^s'  i!ir.  adv.  [fonried  by  a  cor- 
ruption from  less.^ 
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Some  say  he's  mad;  othei-s,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fui7.  Shakspeare. 

Le'sses,  l^s's^s.  n.  .9.  [^laissees.,  Fr.]  The 
dung  of  beasts  left  on  the  ground. 

LE'SSON,  l^s's'n.i'"  «.  s.  {lecon,  Fr.  lec- 
tio, Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  read  or  repeated  tea  teach- 
er, in  order  to  improvement. 

I  but  repeat  that  lesson 
Which  I  have  leam'd  from  thee.  Denham. 

2.  Precept;  notion  inculcated. 

This  day's  ensample  hath  this  lesson  dear 
Deep  wiitten  in  my  heart  with  iron  pen. 
That  bliss  may  not  abide  in  state  of  mortal  men. 

Fairy  Qiieen. 

Be  not  jealous  over  the  wife  of  thy  bosom,  and 
teach  her  not  an  evil  lesson  against  thyself.  Ecclus. 

3.  Portions  of  scripture  read  in  divine  ser- 
vice. 

Notwithstanding  so  eminent  properties,  whereof 
lessons  are  happily  destitute;  yet,  lessons  being  free 
from  some  inconveniencies  whereunto  sermons  are 
most  subject,  they  may,  in  this  respect,  no  less  take, 
than  in  other  they  must  give  the  hand  which  beto- 
keneth  pre-eminence.  Hooker. 

4.  Tune  pricked  for  an  instrument. 

Those  good  laws  were  like  good  lessons  set  for  a 
flute  out  of  tune ;  of  which  lessons  little  use  can  be 
made,  till  the  flute  be  made  fit  to  be  played  on. 

Davies. 

5.  A  rating  lecture. 

She  would  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late, 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  dooi-s  for  one  fort- 
night. Sidney. 
To  Le'sson,  1^'s's'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  teach;  to  instruct. 

Even  ill  kind  love,  I  do  conjure  thee 
To  lesson  me.  Shakspeare. 

Well  hast  thou  lesson''d  us,  this  shall  we  do. 

Shakspeare. 
Children  should  be  seasoned  betimes,  and  lesson- 
ed into  a  contempt  and  detestation  of  this  vice. 

L^Estrange. 

Le'ssor,  l^s'sor.**^  n.  s.  One  who  lets  any 
thing  to  farm,  or  otherwise,  by  lease. 

Lords  of  the  world  have  but  for  life  their  lease, 
And  that  too,  if  the  lessor  please,  must  cease. 

Denham. 
If  he  demises  the  glebe  to  a  layman,  the  tenant 
must  pay  the  small  tithes  to  the  vicar,  and  the  gieat 
tithes  to  the  lessor.  Jiyliffe''s  Parergon. 

Lest,  Ifist,  or  li^st.  conj.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive least^ 

1.  This  particle  may  sometimes  be  re- 
solved into  that  not,  meaning  preven- 
tion or  care  lest  a  thing  should  happen. 

Forty  stripes  he  may  give  him,  and  not  exceed, 
lest  if  he  should  exceed,  then  thy  brother  should 
seem  vile.  Deuteronomy. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd 
All  terror  hide.  MUton. 

My  labour  will  sustain  me,  and  lest  cold 
Or  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milton. 

King  Luitprand  brought  hither  the  corps,  lest  it 
might  be  abused  by  the  barbarous  nations.  Jiddison. 

2.  It  sometimes  means  only  that,  with  a 
kind  of  emphasis. 

One  doubt 
Pursues  me  still,  lest  all  I  cannot  die, 
Lest  that  pure  breath  of  life,  the  spirit  of  man, 
Which  God  inspir'd,  cannot  together  perish 
With  this  corporeal  clod.  Milton. 

Le'stercock,  ISs'tur-kok.  n.  s.  They  have 
a  device  of  two  sticks  filled  with  corks, 
and  crossed  flatlong,  out  of  whose  midst 
there  riseth  a  thread,  and  at  the  same 
hangeth  a  sail;  to  this  engine,  termed  a 
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leatercock,  they  tie  one  end  of  their 
boulter,  so  as  the  wind  coming  from  the 
shore  fillcth  the  sail,  and  the  sail  car- 
rieth  the  boulter  into  the  sea,  which, 
after  the  respite  of  some  hours,  is  drawn 
in  again  by  a  cord  fastened  at  the  nearer 
end.  Carew. 

To  LET,  Ui.  V.  a.  [laecan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  allow;  to  sufl'er;  to  permit. 

Nay,  nay,  quoth  he,  let  be  your  strife  and  doubt. 

Fairfax. 

Where  there  is  a  certainty  and  an  uncertainty, 
let  the  uncertainty  go,  and  hold  to  that  which  is 
certain.  Bishop  Samhrson. 

On  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  spoke; 
Back  on  your  lives,  let  be,  said  he,  my  prey, 
And  let  my  vengeance  take  the  destin'd  way.  Dryd. 

Remember  me;  speak,  Raymond,  will  you  let 
him? 
Shall  he  remember  Leonora?  Dryden. 

We  must  not  let  go  manifest  ti-uths,  because  wc 
cannot  answer  all  questions  about  them.       Collier. 

One  who  fixes  his  thoughts  intently  on  one  thing, 
so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of  the  succession  of 
ideas  in  his  mind,  lets  slip  out  of  his  account  a  good 
part  of  that  duration.  Locke. 

A  solution  of  mercuiy  in  aqua  fortis  being  poured 
upon  iion,  copper,  tin,  or  lead,  dissolves  the  metal, 
and  lets  go  the  mercury.  Js^ewton. 

2.  A  sign  of  the  optative  mood  used  be- 
fore the  first,  and  imperative  before  iljc 
third  person.  Before  the  first  person 
singular  it  signifies  resolution,  fixed 
purpose,  or  ardent  wish. 

Let  me  die  with  the  Philistines.  Judges- 

Here  let  me  sit. 
And  hold  high  converse  with  the  mighty  dead. 

Thomson. 

3.  Before  the  first  person  plural,  let  im- 
plies exhortation. 

Rise ;  let  us  go.  Mark. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Before  the  third  person,  singular  or 
plural,  let  implies  permission. 

Let  Euclid  rest,  and  Archimedes  pause.  Milton. 

5.  Or  precept. 

Let  the  soldiers  seize  him  from  one  of  the  assas- 
sinates. Dryden. 

6.  Sometimes  it  implies  concession. 

O'er  golden  sands  let  rich  Pactolus  flow, 
Or  trees  weep  amber  on  the  banks  of  Po, 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  bom, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

7.  Before  a  thing  in  the  passive  voice,  let 
implies  command. 

Let  not  the  objects  which  ought  to  be  contiguous 
be  separated,  and  let  those  which  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated be  apparently  so  to  us;  but  let  this  be  done 
by  a  small  and  pleasing  difference.  Di-yden. 

8.  Let  has  an  infinitive  mood  after  it  with- 
out the  particle  to,  as  in  the  former  ex- 
amples. 

But  one  submissive  word  which  you  let  fall, 
Will  make  him  in  good  humour  with  us  all.  Dryden. 
The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still. 

Exodus. 

9.  To  leave:  in  this  sense  it  is  commonly 
followed  by  alone. 

They  did  me  too  much  injuiy, 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
Th'  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you.  Shakspeme. 

The  public  outrages  of  a  destroying  tyranny  are 
but  childish  appetites.  Id  alone  till  they  are  grown 
ungovernable.  VEstrange. 

Let  me  alone  to  accuse  him  afterwards.  Dryden. 

This  is  of  DO  use,  and  had  been  better  let  alone: 
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he  is  fain  to  resolve  all  into  present  possession. 

Locke. 

Nestor,  do  not  kt  us  alone  till  you  have  shortened 
our  necks,  and  reduced  them  to  their  ancient  stan- 
Jard.  Mdison. 

This  notion  might  be  let  alone  and  despised,  as  a 
piece  of  harmless  unintelligible  enthusiasm.  Rogers. 

10.  To  more  than  permit;  to  give. 
There's  a  letter  for  you,  sir,  if  your  name  be 

Horatio,  as  I  am  let  to  know  it  is.  Shakspeare. 

11.  To  put  to  hire;  to  grant  to  a  tenant. 
Solomon  had  a  vineyard  at  Baal  Hamon ;  he  let 

the  vineyard  unto  keepers.  Canticles. 

Nothing  deadens  so  much  the  composition  of  a 
picture,  as  figures  which  appertain  not  to  the  sub- 
ject; we  may  call  them  figures  to  be  let.     Dryden. 

She  let  her  second  floor  to  a  veiy  genteel  man. 

Taller. 

A  law  was  enacted,  prohibiting  all  bishops,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  corporations,  from  letting  their 
lands  for  above  the  term  of  twenty  years.       Swift. 

12.  To  suffer  any  thing  to  take  a  course 
which  requires  no  impulsive  violence. 
In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  joined  with 
a  particle. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord  through  the  window. 

Joshua. 

Launch  out  into  the  deep,  and  let  doicn  your  nets 
for  a  draught.  Luke. 

Let  down  thy  pitcher,  that  I  may  drink.   Genesis. 

The  beginning  of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out 
%vater.  Proverbs. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruit,  so  doth  prick- 
ing vines  or  trees  after  they  be  of  some  gi'owth,  and 
thereby  letting  forth,  ^um  or  tears.  Bacon. 

And  if  I  knew  which  way  to  do't. 
Your  honour  safe,  I'd  let  you  out,  Hudibras. 

The  letting  out  our  love  to  mutable  objects  doth 
but  enlarge  our  heai-ts,  and  make  them  the  wider 
marks  for  fortune  to  be  wounded.  Boyle. 

My  heart  sinks  iu  me  while  I  hear  him  speak, 
And  every  slacken'd fibre  drops  its  hold; 
Like  nature  letting  dmvn  the  springs  of  life.  Dryd. 

From  this  point  of  the  story,  the  poet  is  let  down 
to  his  traditional  poverty.  Papers  Essay  on  Homer. 

You  may  let  it  down,  that  is,  make  it  softer  by 
tempermg  it.  JHoxon's  Mechanical  Exercises. 

13.  To  permit  to  take  any  state  or  course. 
Finding  an  ease  in  not  understanding,  he  let  loose 

his  thoughts  wholly  to  pleasure.  Sidney. 

Let  reason  teach  impossibility  in  any  thing,  and 
the  will  of  man  doth  let  it  go.  Hooker. 

He  was  let  loose  among  the  woods  as  soon  as  he 
was  able  to  ride  on  horseback,  or  carry  a  gun. 

Spectator. 

14.  To  Let  blood,  is  elliptical  for  (o  let 
out  blood.  To  free  it  from  confinement; 
to  suff^er  it  to  stream  out  of  the  vein. 

Be  rui'd  by  me; 
Let's  purge  this  cholcr  without  letting  blood.  Shak. 

His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret  castle.  Shaksp. 

Hippocrates  let  great  quantities  of  blood,  and 
opened  several  veins  at  a  time.  Arbuthnot. 

15.  To  Let  blood.,  is  used  with  a  dative  of 
the  person  whose  blood  is  let. 

As  terebration  doth  meliorate  fruits,  so  doth  let- 
ting plants  blood,  as  pricking  vines,  thereby  letting 
forth  tears.  Bacon. 

16.  To  Let  in.  To  admit. 

Let  in  your  king,  whose  labour'd  spirits 
Crave  harbourage  within  your  city  walls.     Shaksp. 

Roscctes  presented  his  army  before  the  gates  of 
the  city,  in  hopes  that  the  citizens  would  raise  some 
tumult,  and  let  him  in.  Knolles. 

What  boots  it  at  one  gate  to  make  defence, 
And  at  another  to  let  in  the  foe. 
Effeminately  vanquish'd?  Milton's  Agonistcs. 

The  more  tender  our  spirits  are  made  by  reli'>-ion 
the  more  easy  we  arc  to  let  in  grief,  if  the  cause  be 
innocent.  Taylor. 

They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 
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True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 
Fording  his  current,  where  thou  find"ht  it  low, 
LeCst  in  thine  own  to  make  it  rise  and  flow.  Denh. 

To  give  a  period  to  my  life,  and  to  his  fears  you're 
welcome;  here's  a  throat,  a  heait,  or  any  other 
part,  ready  to  let  in  death,  and  receive  his  com- 
mands. Denham. 
17.  If  a  noun  follows,  for  let  in,  let  into  is 
required. 

It  is  the  key  that  lets  them  into  their  very  heart, 
and  enables  them  to  command  all  that  is  there. 

South's  Sermons. 

There  are  pictures  of  such  as  have  been  distin- 
guished by  their  birth  and  miracles,  with  inscrip- 
tions that  let  you  into  the  name  and  history  of  the 
person  represented.  Mdison. 

Most  historians  have  spoken  of  ill  success,  and 
terrible  events,  as  if  they  had  been  let  into  the  se- 
crets of  Providence,  and  made  acquainted  with  that 
private  conduct  by  which  the  world  is  governed. 

Mdison. 

These  are  not  mysteries  for  ordinary  readers  to 
be  let  into.  Addison. 

As  we  rode  through  the  town,  I  was  let  into  the 
characters  of  all  the  inhabitants;  one  was  a  dog, 
another  a  whelp,  and  another  a  cur.  Mdison. 

18.  To  Let  m,  or  into.  To  procure  ad- 
mission. 

They  should  speak  properly  and  correctly,  where- 
by they  may  let  their  thoughts  into  other  men's 
minds  the  more  easily.  Locke. 

As  soon  as  they  have  hewn  down  any  quantity  of 
the  rocks,  they  let  in  their  springs  and  reservoirs 
among  their  works.  Mdison. 

19.  To  Let  q^.  To  discharge.  Originally 
used  of  an  arrow  dismissed  from  the 
gripe,  and  therefore  suffered  to  fly  off 
the  string:  now  applied  to  guns. 

Charging  my  pistol  with  powder,  I  cautioned  the 

.  emperor  not  to  be  afraid,  and  then  let  it  oj'in  the 

air.  Swift. 

20.  To  Let  out.  To  lease  out;  to  give  to 
hire  or  farm. 

To  LET,  l^t.  V.  a.  [leccan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct;  to  oppose. 

Their  senses  are  not  letted  from  enjoying  their  ob- 
jects: we  have  the  impediments  of  honour,  and  the 
torments  of  conscience.  Sidney. 

To  glorify  him  in  all  things,  is  to  do  nothing 
whereby  the  name  of  God  may  be  blasphemed;  no- 
thmg  whereby  the  salvation  of  Jew  or  Grecian,  or 
any  in  the  church  of  Christ,  may  be  let  or  hindered. 

Hooker. 

Leave,  ah,  leave  off,  whatever  wight  thou  be. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  from  her  due  rest. 

And  trouble  dying  soul's  tranquillity!     Fairy  Q. 

Wherefore  do  ye  let  the  people  from  their  work' 
go  you  unto  your  burdens.  Exodus. 

The  mystery  of  iniquity  doth  already  work;  only 
he  who  now  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
''•e,  ^*^y-  2  Thessalonians. 

I  will  work,  and  who  will  let  it.'  haiah 

And  now  no  longer  letted  of  his  prey, 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey. 
And  nods  at  every  house  his  threatening  fire.  Dryd 
2.  To  Let,  when  it  signifies  to  fiermit  or 
leave,  has  let  in  the  preterit  and  part, 
passive;  but  when  it  signifies  to  hinder, 
it  has  letted;  as,  inulta  me  imfiedierunt, 
many  t/iings  have  letted  me. 

Introduction  to  Grammar. 
To  Let,  let.  v.  n.  To  forbear;  to  withhold 
himself. 

After  king  Ferdinando  had  taken  upon  him  the 
person  of  a  fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not 
let  to  counsel  the  king.  Bacon 

Let,  let.  n.  &.  [from  the  verb.]  Hinder- 
ance;  obstacle;  obstruction;  impedi- 
ment. 
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The  secret  lets  and  difficulties  in  public  proceed- 
ings are  innumerable  and  inevitable.  Hooker. 

Solyman  without  let  presented  his  army  before 
the  city  of  Belgi-ade.  Knolles'' History  of  tlu  Turks. 

It  had  been  done  ere  this,  had  1  been  consul: 
We  had  had  no  stop,  no  let.  Ben  Jmison. 

Just  judge,  two  /£fo  remove;  that  free  from  dread, 
I  may  before  thy  high  tiibunal  plead.  Sandys. 

To  these  internal  dispositions  to  sin,  add  the  ex- 
ternal opportunities  and  occasions  concurring  with 
them,  and  removing  all  lets  and  rubs  out  of  the  way, 
and  making  the  path  of  destruction  plain  before  the 
sinner's  face;  so  that  he  may  run  his  course  freely. 

South. 

Let,  l^t.  the  termination  of  diminutive 
words;  from  lyce,  Saxon,  little,  small; 
as,  rivulet,  a  small  stream;  hamlet,  a  lit- 
tle village. 
Letha'rgick,  16-?AS,r'jik.^°3  adj.  [^lethar- 
gicjue^  Fr.  from  lethargy.~\  Sleepy  by 
disease,  beyond  the  natural  power  of 
sleep. 

Vengeance  is  as  if  minutely  proclaimed  in  thun- 
der from  heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins, 
till  they  awake  from  the  lethargick  sleep,  and  arise 
from  so  dead,  so  mortiferous  a  state.        Hammond. 

Let  me  but  try  if  I  can  walte  his  pity 
From  his  lethargick  %\e.t^.  Denham's  Sophy. 

A  lethargy  demands  the  same  cure  and  diet  as  an 
apoplexy  from  a  phlegmatic  case,  such  being  the 
constitution  of  the  lethargick.  Arbuthnot. 

Letha'rgickness,  \^-thkr'']\\s.-i\&s.  n.  s. 
[from  lethargick.'^  Morbid  ideepiness; 
drowsiness  to  a  disease, 

A  giain  of  glory  mixt  with  humbleness, 
Cures  both  a  fever,  and  lethargickness.       Herbert. 

Le'thargied,  l^^A'ar-jid.  adj.  [from 
lethargy.']  Laid  asleep;  entranced. 

His  motion  weakens,  or  his  discernings 
Are  lethargied.  Shakspeare's  King  Lear. 

LE'THARGY,  l^M'dr-j6.  n.  a.  [A;,^«fy/«; 
lethargie,  Fr.]  A  morbid  drowsiness;  a 
sleep  from  which  one  cannot  be  kept 
awake. 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course; 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth,  and  by  and  by 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.  Shakspeare. 

Though  his  eye  is  open,  as  the  morning's. 
Towards  lusts  and  pleasures;  yet  so  fast  a  lethargy 
Has  seiz'd  his  powers  towards  public  cares  and 

dangers, 
He  sleeps  like  death.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy;  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  from  it  but  by  one  that 
would  ciy  mightily.  Atterbury. 

A  lethargy  is  a  lighter  sort  of  apoplexy,  and  de- 
mands the  same  cure  and  diet.  Arbuthnot. 
Le'the,  Wthi.  n.  s.  [M^n.']     Oblivion;  a 
draught  of  oblivion. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steept  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  lethe.  Shaksp. 

Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
His  wat'ry  labyrinth,  which  whoso  drinks 
Forgets  both  joy  and  giief.  Milton. 

Le'tter,  l^t'tQr,»s  „,  s.  [from  let.] 

1.  One  who  lets  or  permits. 

2.  One  who  hinders. 

3.  One  who  gives  vent  to  any  thing:  as, 
a  blood-letter. 

LE'TTER,  l^t'ti'ir.  7i.  s.  [Icttre,  French; 
litera,  Lat.] 

1.  One  of  the  elements  of  syllables;  a 
character  in  the  alphabet. 

A  superscription  was  written  over  him  iu  letten 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew.  Luke. 

Thou  whoreson  Zed  I  thou  unnecessary /«««•.' 
A         •  Shaksp. 

2.  A  written  message;  an  epietle. 
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They  us2  to  uritc  it  on  the  top  of  UUers.  SUaksp. 

1  have  a  Utter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  «ill  bonder  at.       Sliaks]). 

Uhcii  a  Spaniard  ^voiild  urile  a  letter  by  him, 
Ihc  Indian  would  niar>cl  how  it  should  be  possible, 
that  he,  to  whom  he  came,  should  be  able  to  kuo'v 
all  things.  .%bot. 

The  asses  will  do  very  well  for  trumpeters,  and 
the  haies  will  make  excellent  letter  cairiers. 

L'Eslrange. 

The  stile  of  lelters  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and 
natural;  as  near  approaching  to  familiar  conversa- 
tion as  possible:  the  two  best  qualities  in  conversa- 
tion are,  good  humour  and  good  breeding:  those  let- 
ters are  therefore  certainly  the  best  that  shew  the 
most  of  these  two  qualities.  Walsh. 

Mrs.  P.  B  has  writ  to  me,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
letter  writers  1  know;  very  good  sense,  civility,  and 
friendship,  without  any  stiifness  or  constraint.  Stvift. 

3.  The    verbal    cxpi'ession;    the    liiei'al 
meaning. 

Touching  Uanslations  of  holy  ^ripture,  we  may 
not  disallow  of  their  painful  travels  herein,  who 
strictly  have  tied  themselves  to  the  very  original 
Utter.  Hooker. 

In  obedience  to  human  laws,  we  must  observe  the 
letter  of  the  law,  without  doing  violence  to  the  rea- 
son of  the  law,  and  the  intention  of  the  lawgiver. 

Taylor. 

Those  words  of  his  must  be  understood  not  ac- 
cording to  the  bare  rigour  of  the  letter,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  allowances  of  expression.  Soutli. 

What!  since  the  pretor  did  my  fetters  loose, 
And  left  me  freely  at  my  own  dispose, 
May  I  not  live  without  controul  and  awe, 
Excepting  still  the  letter  of  the  law?  Dryden. 

4.  Letters  without  the  singular:  learning. 

The  Jews  marvelled,  saying,  How  knoweth  tins 
man  letters,  having  never  learned?  John. 

5.  Any  thing  to  be  read. 

Good  laws  are  at  best  but  a  dead  letter.  Mdison. 

6.  Type  with  which  books  are  printed. 

The  iron  ladles  that  letter  founders  use  to  the 

casting  of  printing  letters,  are  kept  constantly  in 

melting  metal.  Moxon. 

To  Le'tter,  l^t'tir.  v.  a.  [from  iecterJ] 

To  stamp  ^iih  letters. 

I  observed  one  weight  lettered  on  both  sides;  and 
1  found  on  one  side,  written  in  the  dialect  of  men, 
and  underneath  it,  calamities;  on  the  other  side  was 
written,  in  the  language  of  the  gods,  and  imder- 
neath,  blessings.  Addison. 

LE'TTERED,l^t'ti\r'd.''"9 ac(/.  [from  letter.'] 
Literate;  educated  to  learning. 

A  maitial  man,  not  sweetened  by  a  lettered  edu- 
cation, is  apt  to  have  a  tincture  of  sourness.  Collier. 
Le'ttuce,  let'tis.  n.  s.  [^lactuca,  Lat.] 

The  species  are,  common  or  garden  lettuce;  cab- 
bage lettuce;  Silesia  lettuce;  wliite  and  black  cos; 
white  cos;  red  capuchin  lettuce.  Miller. 

Fat  colworts,  and  comforting  purseline, 
Cold  lettuce,  and  refreshing  rosemai'ine.     Spenser. 

Lettuce  is  thought  to  be  poisonous,  when  it  is  so  old 
as  to  have  niiik.  Bacon. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  milk,  are 
lettuce,  purslane,  endive.  Wiseynan. 

LE'VANT,    16-vant'.    adj.   [levant,  Fr.J 
Eastern. 

Thwart  of  those,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  poneut  winds, 
Eui'os  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 

Lf/vant,  le-vant'.  n.  s.  Tlie  east,  particu- 
laily  those  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean 
cast  of  Italy. 
LEVA' TOR,  le-vi't6r.^63  «^i  „,  ^,   [Lat.] 
A  cliirurgical  instrument,  whereby  de- 
pressed parts  of  the  skull  are  lifted  up. 
Some  surgeons  bring  out  the  bone  in  the  bore; 
but  it  will  be  safer  to  i-aise  it  up  with  your  levator, 
when  it  is  but  lightly  leiaiued  in  boiac  paj-t.  Wisetn. 


LEUC0PHLE'GMACY,lii-k6-fl^g'ma-St:.  V.  S. 

[from     leuc(jfihlei^.ntitick.~\       Paici.ess. 
with  viscid  juices  and  cold  swe.i'ings. 

Spirits  produce  debility,  flatulency,  fevers,  leuco- 
jMegmacy,  and  dropsies.  drhuthnot. 

Leucophlf.g.ma'tick,  lu-ko-fl^i-  iiiat'ik. 
6"8  adj.  [Afujcsj  and  (p>ieyfMt.~\  Having 
such  a  constitution  of  body  wlicre  the 
blood  is  of  a  pale  colour,  viscid,  and 
cold,  whereby  it  stuffs  and  bloats  the 
habit,  or  raises  white  tunio  vs  in  the 
feet,  legs,  or  any  other  parts;  u;id  such 
are  commonly  asthmatic  and  dropsical. 

Quincy. 

Asthmatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 

for  want  of  a  right  sanguification  ai-e  lettcophlegmat- 

ick.  Arhuthnot. 

LE'VER,  l^v've.  n.  s.  French. 

1.  The  time  of  rising. 

2.  The  concourse  of  those  who  crowd 
round  a  mai  of  power  in  a  morning. 

Would'st  thou  be  fu'st  minister  of  slate; 
To  have  thy  levees  crouded  with  resort, 
Of  a  depending,  gaping,  servile  court?         Di-yden. 

None  of  her  Sylvan  subjects  made  their  court, 
Levees  and  couchees  pass'd  ivithout  resort.  Drijdtn. 
LE'VEL,  Idv'vil.ss  adj.  [licpel,  Saxon.] 

1.  Even;  not  having  one  part  higher  than 
another. 

The  doors 
Discover  ample  spaces  o'er  the  smooth 
And  level  pavement.  Milton. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind.  Di-yden. 

2.  Even  with  any  thing  else;  in  the  same 
line  or  plane  with  any  thing. 

Our  navy  is  address'd,  our  pow'r  collected. 
And  ev'ry  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish.  Shaksp. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep.        Milton. 

There  is  a  knowledge  ^vhich  is  very  proper  to 
man,  and  lies  level  to  human  understanding,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Creator,  and  of  the  duty  we  owe 
to  liim._  Tillotson. 

3.  Havhig  no  gradations  of  superiority. 

Be  level  in  preferments,  and  you  will  soon  be  as 
level  in  your  learning.  Bentley. 

To  Le'vel,  l^v'vil.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1 .  To  make  even;  to  free  from  inequali- 
ties: as,  he  levels  the  walks. 

2.  To  reduce  to  the  same  height  with 
something  else. 

Less  bright  the  moon. 
But  opposite  in  leveVd  west  was  set.  Milton. 

He  will  thy  foes  with  silent  shame  confound. 
And  their  proud  structures  level  with  the  ground. 

Sandys. 

3.  To  lay  flat. 

We  know  by  experience,  that  all  downright  rains 
do  evermore  dissever  the  violence  of  outrageous 
winds,  and  beat  down  and  level  the  swelling  and 
mountainous  billows  of  the  sea.  Raleigh. 

With  unresisted  might  the  monarch  reigns, 
He  levels  mountains,  and  he  raises  plains; 
And  not  regarding  diff'rence  of  degi-ee, 
Abas'd  your  daughter,  and  exalted  me.       Dryden. 

4.  To  bring  to  equality  of  condition. 

Reason  can  never  assent  to  the  admission  of  those 
brutish  appetites  which  would  over-run  the  soul, 
and  level  its  superior  with  its  inferior  faculties. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  point  in  taking  aim;  to  aim. 

Each  at  the  head 
LeveVd  his  deadly  aim.  Milton, 

One  to  the  gunners  on  St.  Jago's  tow'r, 
Bid  'em  for  shame  level  their  cannon  lower.  Dryd. 

iron  globes  which  on  the  victor  host 
LeveVd  with  such  impetuous  fury  smote.      Milton. 


The  construction  I  believe  is  not, 
globes  levrl'd  on  the  host,  but  globes 
level'd  smote  on  the  host. 

6.  To  direct  to  an  end. 

The  whole  body  of  puritans  was  drawn  to  be 
abettors  of  all  villainy  by  a  few  men,  whose  designs 
from  the  first  were  levelled  to  destroy  both  religion 
and  government.  Swift. 

7.  To  suit;  to  proportion. 

Behold  the  law 
And  rule  of  beings  in  your  Maker's  mind: 

And  thence  like  limbecks,  rich  ideas  draw. 
To  fit  the  Icvell'd  use  of  human  kind.  Dryden. 

To  Le'vel,  Idv'vil.  v.  71. 
i.  To  aim  at;  to  bring  the  gun  or  arrow 
to  the  same  line  with  the  mark. 

The  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  his  church,  was 
the  thing  which  the  apostles  aimed  at,  and  there- 
fore ought  to  be  the  mark  whereat  we  alse  level. 

Hooker. 

2.  To  conjecture;  to  attempt  to  guess. 

I  pray  thee  overname  them;  and,  as  thou  namest 
them  I  will  describe  them;  and,  according  to  my 
description,  level  at  my  affection.  Sliaksp. 

3.  To  be  in  the  same  direction   with   a 
mark. 

He  to  his  engine  flew, 
Plac'd  near  at  hand  in  open  view, 
And  rais'd  it  till  it  levelVd  right, 
Against  the  glow-worm  tail  of  kite.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  make  attempts;  to  aim. 

Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  croivn.     Shaksp. 

5.  To  efface  distinction  or  superiority:  as, 
infamy  is  always  trying  to  level. 

Le'vel,  ISv'vil.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  A   plane;  a  surface   without  protube- 
rances or  inequalities. 

After  draining  of  the  level  in  Northamptonshire, 

innumerable  mice  did  upon  a  sudden  arise.     Hale. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country  oversize 

those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.  Sa7idys. 

2.  Rate;  standard;  customary  height. 

Love  of  her  made  us  raise  up  our  thoughts  above 
the  ordinary  level  of  the  world,  so  as  great  clerks  do 
not  disdain  our  conlerence.  Sidney. 

The  praises  of  military  men  inspired  me  with 
thoughts  above  my  ordinary  level.  Dryden. 

3.  Suitable  or  proportionate  height. 

It  might  perhaps  advance  their  minds  so  far 
Above  the  level  of  subjection,  as 
T'  assume  to  them  the  glory  of  that  war.      Daniel. 

4.  A  state  of  equality. 

The  time  is  not  far  ofi' when  we  shall  be  upon  the 
level;  I  am  resolved  to  anticipate  the  time,  and  be 
upon  the  level  with  them  now:  for  he  is  so  that  nei- 
ther seeks  nor  wants  them.  Merbury. 

Providence,  for  the  most  part,  sets  us  upon  a  U- 
vel,  and  observes  proportions  in  its  dispensations  to- 
'^^'l^"^-      ,     ,  Spectator. 

I  suppose  by  the  style  of  old  friends,  and  the  like. 
It  must  be  somebody  there  of  his  own  level;  amon» 
whom  his  party  have,  indeed,  more  friends  than  1 
could  wish.  s,„.^, 

5.  An  instrument  whereby  masons  adjust 
their  work. 

The  level  is  from  two  to  ten  feet  long,  that  it  mar 
reach  over  a  considerable  length  of  the  work:  if  the 
plumb-line  hang  just  upon  the  perpendicular,  when 
the  level  is  set  flat  down  upon  the  work,  the  work  is 
evel;  but  if  it  hangs  on  either  side  the  perpendicu- 
lar, the  floor  or  work  must  be  raised  on  that  side, 
till  the  plumb-line  hang  exactly  on  the  peipendicu- 

-  '^•,        ,  Moxon. 

b.  Uule;  plan;  scheme:  borrowed  from  the 
mechanick  level. 

Be  the  fair  level  of  thy  actions  laid, 
As  teinp'rance  wills,  and  prudence  may  persuade 
And  tiy  if  life  be  worth  the  liver's  care.        J'rior 
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r.  The  line  of  direction  in  which  any  mis- 
sive weapon  is  aimed. 
1  stood  i'  th'  level 
Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy,  and  gave  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it.  Shaksp. 

As  if  that  name, 
Shot  from  the  deadly  level  oi  a  gim, 
Did  murther  her.  Shaksp. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  of  all  care, 
Over  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
Of  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Waller. 

8.  The  line  in  whicli  the  sitjjht  passes. 
Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts. 
In  fearless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  our  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  see  the  lengths  behind. 

Pope. 
Le'veller,  l^v'vU-l\ir.  n.  s.  [from  level.^ 

1.  One  who  makes  any  thing  even. 

2.  One  who  destroys  superiority;  one 
who  endeavours  to  bring  all  to  the  same 
state  of  equality. 

You  are  an  everlasting  leveller;  you  won't  allow 

encouragement  to  extraordinaiy  merit.         Collier. 

Le'velness,  l^v'vil-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  level.^ 

1.  Evenness;  equality  of  surface. 

2.  Equality  with  something  else. 

The  river  Tiber  is  expressed  lying  along,  for  so 
you  must  remember  to  draw  rivers,  to  express  their 
levelness  with  the  earth.  Peacham. 

Le'ven,  ISv'v^n."^  n.  s.  \_levain,  French. 
Commonly,  though  less  properly,  writ- 
ten leaven;  see  Leaven.] 
1.  Ferment;  that  which  being  mixed  with 

bread  makes  it  rise  and  ferment. 
3f.  Any   thing    capable   of  changing    the 
nature  of  a  greater  mass. 

The  matter  fermcnteth  upon  the  old  leven,  and 

becometh  more  acrid.  Wiseman. 

The  pestilential  levuins  conveyed  in  goods,   ^rb. 

Le'ver,  16'vur.5*  n.  s.  [^/evier,  French.] 
The  second  mechanical  power,  is  a  balance  sup- 
ported by  a  hypomochlion;  only  the  centre  is  not  in 
the  middle,  as  in  the  common  balance,  but  near  one 
end;  for  which  reason  it  is  used  to  elevate  or  raise  a 
great  weight;  whence  comes  the  name  lever.  Harris. 
Have  you  any  leavers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down.'  Shaksp. 

Some  draw  with  cords,  and  some  the  monster 
drive 
With  rolls  and  levers.  Denham. 

In  a  lever,  the  motion  can  be  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  answerable  to  that  little 
distance  betwixt  the  fulciment  and  the  weight, 
which  is  always  by  so  much  lesser,  as  the  dispro- 
portion betwixt  the  weight  and  the  power  is  greater, 
and  the  motion  itself  more  easy.  IVilkim. 

Some  hoisting  leavers,  some  the  wheds  prepare. 

Diijden. 
Le'veret,  Idv'vilr-it.   n.  s.  [^lievret,  Fr.] 
A  young  hare. 

Their  travels  o'er  that  silver  field  does  show. 
Like  track  of  leverets  in  morning  snow.         Waller. 

Le'vet,  le-vdt'.  n.  s.  [from  lever,  Fr.]  A 
blast  on  the  trumpet;  probably  tl\at  by 
which  the  soldiers  are  called  in  the 
morning. 

He  that  led  the  cavalcade 
Wore  a  sowgelder's  flagellet, 
On  which  he  blew  as  strong  a  levet 
As  well-fce'd  lawyer  on  his  breviate.        Iludibras. 

Le'verook,  Id'vi'ir-dok.  n.  ,i.  [lapepe, 
Saxon.]  This  word  is  retained  in  Scot- 
land, and  denotes  the  laik. 

The  smaller  birds  have  their  particular  seasons; 
as,  the  Uverook.  IValton. 
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If  the  lufft  fa'  'twill  smoore  aw  the  leverooks. 

Scotch  Prov. 
Lf/viable,  l^v've-a-bl.*"«   adj.  [from  le- 
vy.'] That  may  be  levied. 

The  sums  which  any  agreed  to  pay,  and  were  not 
brought  in,  were  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  law. 

Bacon. 
L£FI'jiTHJJ\r,  1^-vi'a-Man.  n.  s.  [.jn'TS] 
A  water  animal  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Job.  By  some  imagined  the  croco- 
dile, but  in  poetry  generally  taken  for 
the  whale. 

We  may,  as  bootless,  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  i'nraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  our  precepts  to  the  leviathan 
To  come  ashore.  Shaksp. 

Canst  thou  draw  out  leviathan  with  an  hook?  Job. 
More  to  embroil  the  deep,  leviathan, 
And  bis  unwieldy  ti-ain,  in  di-eadful  sport 
Tempest  the  loosen'd  brine.  Tliomson. 

To  LE'VIGATE,  ley've-gke.  v.  a.  [U- 
vi.qo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rub  or  grind  to  an  impalpable  poAv- 
der. 

2.  To  mix  till  the  liquor  becomes  smooth 
and  uniform. 

The  chyle  is  white,  as  consisting  of  salt,  oil,  and 
water,  much  levigated  or  smooth.  Jirbuthnot. 

Leviga'tion,  l^v-e-gi'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
levigate.] 

Levigation  is  the  reducing  of  hard  bodies,  as  co- 
ral, tutty,  and  precious  stones,  into  a  subtile  powder, 
by  gi'inding  upon  mai'ble  with  a  muller;  but  unless 
the  instruments  are  extremely  hard,  they  will  so 
wear  as  to  double  the  weight  of  the  medicine. 

Q,uincy. 
Le'vite,  16'vite."^  n.  s.  [^levita,  Lat.  from 
Levi.] 

1.  One  of  the  tribe  of  Levi;  one  born  to 
the  office  of  priesthood  among  the 
Jews. 

In  the  Christian  church,  the  office  of  deacons  suc- 
ceeded in  the  place  of  the  levites  among  the  Jews, 
who  were  as  ministers  and  servants  to  the  priests. 

^yliffe. 

2.  A  priest:  used  in  contempt. 
Levi'tical,  le-vit't^-kal.    adj.  [from    le- 

vite.]     Belonging  to  the  Levites;  mak- 
ing pari  of  the  religion  of  the  Jews. 

By  the  levitical  law,  both  the  man  and  the  woman 
were  stoned  to  death;  so  heinous  a  crime  was  adul- 
tery, '^yliffe. 
Le'vitv,  l^v'v6-te.  n.  s,  [^levitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Lightness;  not  heaviness;  the  quality 
by  which  any  body  has  less  weight  than 
another. 

He  gave  the  form  of  levity  to  that  which  ascend- 
ed; to  that  which  descended,  the  form  of  gravity. 

Raleigh. 

This  bubble,  by  reason  of  its  comparative  levity 
to  the  fluidity  that  encloses  it,  would  ascend  to  the 
top.  Bentley. 

2.  Inconstancy;  changeableness. 

They  eveiy  day,  broached  some  new  thing;  which 
restless  levity  they  did  interpret  to  be  their  growing 
in  spiritual  perfection.  Hooker. 

Where  wigs  with  wigs,  with  sword-knots  sword- 
knots  strive, 
Beaus  banish  beans,  and  coaches  coaches  drive. 
This  erring  mortals  levity  may  call.  Pt^e. 

3.  Unsteadiness;  laxity  of  mind. 

I  unbosom 'd  all  my  secrets  to  thee; 
]Sot  out  of  levity,  but  ovei^power'd 
By  thy  request.  Milton. 

4.  Idle  pleasure;  vanity. 

He  never  employed  hts  omnipotence  out  of  kvHy  I 
or  ostentation,  but  as  the  necessities  of  men  requir-  I 
ed.  Calamy.  I 


5.  Tiifling  gayety;  want  of  seriousness. 

Our  graver  business  frowns  at  this  levity.  Shaksp. 

Hopton  abhorred  the  licence,  and  the  letitieg, 

with  which  he  saw  too  many  corrupted.  Clarendon, 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished. 

and  a  spirit  of  levity  and  libertinism,  infidelity  and 

profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  Merburti. 

To  LE'VY,  ldv'v6.  V.  a.  \_lever,  French.] 

1.  To  raise;  to  bring  together:  applied  to 
men. 

He  resolved  to  finish  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  and 
to  that  end  levkd  a  mighty  army.  Davits. 

2.  To  raise:  applied  to  money. 

Levy  a  ti-ibute  unto  the  Lord  of  the  men  of  wai-.. 

J^unibers. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  upon  his  county 

such  a  sum  of  money.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  raise:  applied  to  war.  This  sense, 
though  Milton's,  seems  improper. 

They  live  in  hatred,  enmity,  and  strife, 
Among  themselves,  and  levy  cruel  wars.      Milton. 
Le'vy,  lev've.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1 .  The  act  of  raising  money  or  men. 

They  have  already  contributed  all  their  superflu- 
ous hands,  and  every  new  levy  they  make  must  be 
at  the  expence  of  their  farms  and  commerce,  ^ddis. 

2.  War  raised. 

Treason  has  done  his  worst:  nor  steel  nor  poison. 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shaksp. 

LEWD,  lude.^65  adj.  [Ijepebe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Lay;  not  clerical:  from  leob,  /leofile. 
It  is  sometimes  gross;  ignorant.  Obso- 
lete. 

For  letoyd  men  this  book  I  writ.    Bp.  Ch-osthead. 
So  these  great  clerks  their  little  vrtsdom  shew 
To  mock  the  lewd,  as  learn'd  in  this  as  they.  Davies. 

2.  Wicked;  bad;  dissolute. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  either  voiil 
of  learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be 
condemned.'  miitgift. 

Before  they  did  oppress  the  people  only  by  colour 
of  a  lewd  custom,  they  did  afterwai-ds  use  the  same 
oppressions  by  warrant.  Davies. 

3.  Lustful;  libidinous. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  le%od  love-bed; 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shaksp. 

Then  lewd  Anchemolus  he  laid  in  dust. 
Who  stain 'd  his  step-dame's  bed  with  impious  lust. 

Dry  den. 
Le'wdly,  lude'l^.  adv.  [from  leivd.] 

1.  Wickedly;  naughtily. 

A  sort  of  naughty  persons,  hwdly  bent. 
Have  practis'd  dangerously  against  your  state. 

Shakspeart, 

2.  Libidinously;  lustfully. 

He  lov'd  fair  lady  E4tred,  lewdly  lov'd. 
Whose  wanton  pleasures  him  too  much  did  please, 
That  quite  his  heart  from  Guendeline  remov'd. 

Spenser. 
So  lewdly  dull  his  idle  works  appear. 
The  wretched  texts  deserve  no  comments  here. 

Dry  den. 
Le'wdness,  lude'nds.  n.  s.  [from   Icivd.] 
Lustful  licentiousness. 

Suffer  no  lewdness,  nor  indecent  speech, 
Th'  apartment  of  the  tender  youth  to  reach.  Dnid. 
Damianub's  letter  to  Nicholas  is  an  autlieutick 
record  of  the  lewdnesses  committed  under  the  reign 
of  celibacy.  ^ilterbury. 

Le'wdster,  lude'stur.'^  n.  s.  [from  leivd.] 
A  lecher;  one  given  to  criminal  plea- 
sures. 

Against  such  lewdsters,  and  their  lechery, 
Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery  Shaksp. 
Z-£'^F/.VD'0A',lu-t;-d6rc'.  «. .9.  [French.] 
A  golden  French  coin,  in  value  twelve 
livres,  now  settled  at  seventeen  shil- 
lings. Bi^. 
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Lexioo'grapher,  l^ks-^-kog'giuf-ur."i* 
n.  8.  [^M^tKon  and  y^i^a;  lexicograjihe^ 
Fr.]  A  writer  of  dictionaries;  a  harm- 
less drudge,  that  busies  himselt  in  trac- 
ing the  original,  and  detailing  the  sig- 
nification of  words. 

Commentators  and  lexicographers  acquainted  with 
the  Syriac  language,  have  given  these  hints  in  their 
writings  on  scripture.  Walts. 

Lexico'graphy,  l^ks-^-kog'graf-e.  n.  s. 
[^Xe^iKov  and  y^Mtpu.^  The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  dictionaries. 
LE'^XICON,  l^ks'e-kiin.i«8  „.  s.  [m^iko,.'] 
A  dictionary;  a  book  teaching  the  sig- 
nification of  words. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have  all 
the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet  if  be 
had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them  as  well  as 
the  words  and  lexicons,  yet  he  were  nothing  so  much 
to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man  as  any  yeoman  com- 
petently wise  in  his  mother  dialect  only.      Jililton. 
Lev,  Id^.^''^  n.  s.  lee,  lay,  are  all  from  the 
Saxon  leaj,  a  field  or  pasture,  by  the 
usual  melting  of  the  letter  5  or  g. 

Gibson's  Camden, 
Li'able,  li'a-bl.*°«  n.  s.  {^liable,  from  Her, 
old  French.]    Obnoxious;  not  exempt; 
subject:  with  to. 

But  what  is  strength  without  a  double  share 
Of  wisdom?  vast,  unwieldy,  burthensome, 
Proudly  secure,  yet  liable  to  fall 
By  weakest  sulilleties.  Milton. 

The  English  boast  of  Spenser  and  Milton,  who 
neither  of  them  wanted  genius  or  learning:  and 
yet  both  of  them  aie  liable  to  many  censures. 

Dryden. 

This,  or  any  other  scheme,  coming  from  a  private 

hand,  might  be  liable  to  many  defects.  Swift. 

Li'ar,  li'Cir.88  418  „.   s.  [from   lie.     This 

word   would  analogically  be  Her;  but 

this  orthography  has  prevailed,  and  the 

convenience  of  distinction  from  Her,  he 

who  lies  down,  is  sufficient  to  confirm 

it.]    One  who  tells  falsehood;  one  who 

wants  veracity. 

She's  like  a  liar,  gone  to  burning  hell! 
'Twas  I  that  killed  her.  Shaksp. 

He  approves  the  common  liar,  fame, 
Who  speaks  him  thus  at  Rome.  Shaksp. 

I  do  not  reject  his  observation  as  untrue,  much 
less  condemn  the  person  himself  as  a  liar,  when- 
soever it  seems  to  be  contradicted.  Boyle. 

Thy  better  soul  abhors  a  liar''s  part, 
Wise  is  thy  voice,  and  poble  is  thy  heart.       Pope. 
Li'ard,  li'ird.  adj. 

1.  Mingled  roan.  Markham. 

2.  Liard  in  Scotland  denotes  gray-haired: 
as,  he's  a  liard  old  man. 

Liba'tion,    li-bi'shiln.*^^    n.    s.    [libatio, 

Lat.] 
1.  The  act  of  pouring  wine  on  the  ground 
in  honour  of  some  deity. 

In  digging  new  earth  pour  in  some  wine,  that  the 
vapour  of  the  earth  and  wine  may  comfort  the  spi- 
rits, provided  it  be  not  taken  for  a  heathen  sacri- 
fice, or  libation  to  the  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  The  wine  so  poured. 

They  had  no  other  crime  to  object  against  the 
Christians,  but  that  they  did  not  offer  up  libations, 
and  the  smoke  of  sacrifices,  to  dead  men. 

Slillingfleet. 
The  goblet  then  she  took,  with  nectar  crown'd. 
Sprinkling  the  first  libations  on  the  ground.    Dryd. 
Li'bbard,  llb'burd.8^  n.  s.  Vjiebard,  Ger- 
mati;  leofiardus,  Lat.]  A  leopard. 
Make  the  libbard  stern, 


Leave  roanng,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser. 

The  libbard  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  tilt  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw. 

Milton. 
The  Torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  by  Piso  resembled 
to  a  libbard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots,  re- 
present die  disperseness  of  habitations,  or  towns  of 
Africk.  Brerewood. 

LFBEL,  li'b^l.  «.  s.  [libellua,  Lat.  libelle, 
Fr.] 

1.  A  satire;  defamatory  writing;  a  lam- 
poon. 

Are  wc  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ?  that 
ignominy  serves  but  to  advance  our  future  glory; 
every  such  libel  here  becomes  panegyiick  there. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Good  heav'n!  that  sots  and  knaves  should  be  so 
vain, 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain! 
And  stand  recorded,  at  their  own  request. 
To  future  days,  a  libel  or  a  jest.  Dryden. 

2.  [In  the  civil  law.]  A  declaration  or 
charge  in  writing  against  a  person  ex- 
hibited in  court. 

To  Li'bel,  li'bfil.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  spread  defamation,  written  or  prin- 
ted: it  is  now  commonly  used  as  an  ac- 
tive verb,  without  the  preposition 
against. 

Sweet  scrawls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome: 
What's  this  but  libelling  against  the  senate? 

Shakspeare. 
He,  like  a  privileg'd  spy,  whom  nothing  can 
Discredit,  libels  now  Against  each  great  man. 

Donne. 
To  Li'bel,  Wb&l.  V.  a.  To  satirise;  to  lam- 
poon. 

is  the  peerage  of  England  dishonoured  when  a 

peer  suffers  for  his  treason?  if  he  be  libelled  or  any 

way  defamed,  be  has  his  scandalum  magnatum  to 

punish  the  offender.  Dryden. 

But  what  so  pure  which  envious  tongues  will 

spare? 

Some  wicked  wits  have  libeWd  all  the  fair.     Pope. 

Li'beller,   li'b^l-lur.   n.    s.  [from  libel.^ 

A  defanier  by  writing;  a  lampooner. 

Our  common  libellers  are  as  free  from  the  impu- 
tation of  nit,  as  of  morality.  Dryden. 
The  squibs  are  those  who,  in  the  common  phrase, 
are  called  libellers  and  lampooners.  Taller. 
The  common  libellers,  in  tlicir  invectives,  tax  the 
church  with  an  insatiable  desire  of  power  and  wealth, 
equally  common  to  all  bodies  of  men.  Sicift. 

Li'bellous,  li'b^l-lis.  adj.  [from  libel.~\ 
Defamatory. 

It  was  the  most  malicious  surmise  that  had  ever 
been  brewed,  howsoever  countenanced  by  a  libel- 
lous pamphlet.  Wvlton. 
Li'beral,  lib'b^r-al.8«  adj.  [^liberalis,  Lat. 
liberal,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  mean;  not  low  in  birth;  not  low 
in  mind. 

2.  Becoming  a  gentleman. 

3.  Munificent;  generous;  bountiful;  not 
parsimonious. 

Her  name  was  mercy,  well-known  over  all. 
To  be  bota  gracious  and  eke  liberal.  Spemer. 

Sparing  would  shew  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  way  should  be  most  liberal, 
They're  set  here  for  examples.  Shaksp. 

Needs  must  the  pow'r 
That  made  us,  and  for  us  this  ample  world, 
Be  infinitely  good,  and  of  his  good 
As  liberal  and  free,  as  infinite.  Milton. 

The  liberal  aie  secure  alone. 
For  what  we  frankly  give,  for  ever  is  our  own. 

Grantille. 


4.  It  has  0/ before  the  thing,  and  to  before 
the  person. 

There  is  no  art  better  tlian  to  be  liberal  of  prahe, 
and  commendation  to  others,  in  that  wherein  a 
man's  self  hath  any  perfection.  Bacon. 

Several  clergymen,  otherwise  little  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  are,  in  their  sermons,  very  liberal  of 
all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers, 
as  if  it  were  our  duty  to  understand  them.      Swift. 

Libera'lity,  Hb-b^r-al'6-ti.  n.  s.  [Hbera- 
litas,  Latin;  liberalite,  French.]  Muni- 
ficence; bounty;  generosity;  generous 
profusion. 

Why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to  court 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality?         Shaksp'. 

Such  moderation  with  thy  bounty  join, 
That  thou  may'st  nothing  give  that  is  not  thine; 
That  liberality  is  but  cast  away. 
Which  makes  us  borrow  what  we  cannot  pay. 

Denham. 
Li'berally,  llb'b^r-ral-i.  adv.  [from  li- 
beral.^ 

1.  Bounteously;  bountifully;  largely. 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  God, 
that  giveth  to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraidetU 
not.  James  <■ 

2.  Not  meanly;  magnanimously. 

Li'beiitine,  lib'b^r-tin.*""  n.  a.  [liberti>i\ 
Fr.] 

1.  One  unconfined;  one  at  liberty. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketb  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences.     Shaksp., 

2.  One  who  lives  without  restraint  or  law. 

Man,  (he  lawless  libertine  may  rove. 
Free  and  unquestion'd.  Rotve''s  Jane  Shore. 

Want  of  power  is  the  only  bound  that  a  libertine 
puts  to  his  views  upon  any  of  the  sex.         Clarissa, 

3.  One  who  pays  no  regard  to  the  precepts 
ot  religion. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.  Shaksp. 

That  word  may  be  applied  to  some  few  libertines 
in  the  audience.  Collier. 

4.  [In  law;  libertinus,  Lat.]  A  freedman; 
or  rather,  the  son  of  a  freedman. 

Some  persons  are  forbidden  to  be  accusers  on  the 
score  of  their  sex,  as  women;  others  on  the  score 
of  their  age,  as  pupils  and  infants;  others  on  the 
score  of  their  condition,  as  libertines  against  their 
patrons.  ^yliffe. 

Li'bertine,  lib'b^r-tin.  ac(/.  [/ider/m,  Fr.] 
Licentious;  irreligious. 

There  are  men  that  marry  not,  but  chuse  rather 
a  libertine  and  impure  single  life,  than  to  be  yoked 
in  marriage.  Bacon. 

Might  not  the  queen  make  diligent  inquiry,  if 
any  person  about  her  should  happen  to  be  of  /i6cr- 
tine  principles  or  morals?  Swift. 

Li'bertinism,  llb'b^r-tin-izm.  n.  s.  [from 
libertine.'^  Irreligion;  licentiousness  of 
opinions  and  practice. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished 

all  at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  libertinism, 

of  infidelity  and  profaneness,  started  up  in  the  room 

°f  **•  ^tterbury. 

Li'berty,  lib'b^r-t^,  n.  s.  {liberie,  French; 

libertas,  Lat.] 
1.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  slavery. 

My  master  knows  of  your  being  here,  and  hath 
threatened  to  put  me  into  everlasting  H6er/y,  if  1  tell 
you  of  it;  for  he  swears  he'll  turn  me  away.  Shaksp. 

0  liberty!  thou  goddess,  heav'nly  bright. 
Profuse  of  bKss,  and  pregijant  with  delight, 
Eternal  pleasures  in  tby  pl-esence  reign,    ^^ddison. 
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2.  Exemption  from  tyranny  or  inordinate 
government. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
The  son,  who,  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Surh  trouble  brought,  affecting  to  subdue 
Rational  liberty;  yet  know  withal, 
Since  thy  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right  reason  dwells. 

Milton. 

3.  Freedom,  as  opposed  to  necessity. 

Liberty  is  the  power  in  any  agent  to  do,  or  for- 
bear, any  particular  action,  according  to  the  deter- 
mination, or  thought  of  the  mind,  whereby  either 
of  them  is  preferred  to  the  other.  Locke. 

As  it  is  in  the  motions  of  the  body,  so  it  is  in  the 
thoughts  of  our  minds:  where  any  one  is  such,  that 
we  have  power  to  take  it  up,  or  lay  it  by,  according 
to  the  preference  of  the  mind,  there  we  are  at  li- 
berty. Locke. 

4.  Privilege;  exemption;  immunity. 

His  niajestj'  gave  not  an  entire  country  to  any, 
much  less  did  he  grant  jura  regalia,  or  any  extra- 
ordinai7  liberties.  Davies. 

5.  Relaxation  of  restraint;  as,  he  sees 
himself  at  liberty  to  choose  his  condi- 
tion. 

License  they  mean  when  they  cry  liberty.  Milton. 

6.  Leave;  permission. 

I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  consider  a  third  ground, 
which,  with  some  men,  has  the  same  authority. 

Locke . 
Libi'dinous,  16-bid'6-nfis.»^»  n.  s.  [libidi- 
nosusj  Lat.]  Lewd;  lustful. 

None  revolt  from  the  faith,  because  they  must 
Bot  look  upon  a  woman  to  lust  after  her,  but  be- 
cause they  are  much  more  restrained  from  the  per- 
petration of  their  lusts.  If  wanton  glances  and  libi- 
dinous thoughts  had  been  permitted  by  the  gospel, 
they  wonld  have  apostatized  nevertheless.  Bentley. 
Libi'dinously,     l(i-bid'6-nus-l<i.^28     fl,(/-y_ 

[from  libidinous.']    Lewdly;  lustfully. 
Li'bral,  li'bral.ssat//.  [libralis,  Lat.]  Of  a 

pound  weight.  Diet. 

Libra'rian,  Ii-br4'r6-an.i^^  n.  s.  [librari- 

us,  Lat.^ 

1.  One  who  has  the  care  of  a  library. 

2.  One  who  transcribes  or  copies  books. 

Charibdis  thrice  swallows,  and  thrice  refunds, 
the  waves:  this  must  be  understood  of  regular  tides. 
There  are  indeed  but  two  tides  in  a  day,  but  this  is 
the  error  of  (he  librarians.  Broome. 

Li'brary,  li'bra-re.  n.  s.  [librarie,  Fr.] 
A  large  collection  of  books,  publick  or 
private. 

Then  as  they  'gan  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise. 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book,  hight  Briton's  monuments. 

Fairy  Q((cen. 
1  have  given  you  the  library  of  a  painter,  and  a 
catalogue  of  such  books  as  he  ought  to  read.  Dryd. 
To  Li'brate,  li'brite."^  v.  a.  [/;6?-o,  Lat] 
To  poise;  to  balance;  to  hold  in  equi- 
poise. 
Libra'tion,  ll-bri'shiin.*^^  n.  s.  [^libralio, 
Lat.  libration,  French.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  balanced. 

This  is  what  may  be  said  of  the  balance,  and  the 
libration  of  the  body.  Lhyden. 

Their  pinions  still 
In  loose  libiations  stietch'd,  to  trust  the  void 
Trembling  refuse.  Thomson. 

2.  [In  astronomy.] 

Libration  is  the  balancing  motion  or  tiepidation 
in  the  fninamenl,  whereby  the  declination  of  the 
sun,  and  the  latitude  of  the  stars,  change  from  time 
to  time.  Astronomers  likewise  ascribe  to  the  moon 
a  Itbralory  motion,  or  motion  of  trepidation,  which 


they  pretend  is  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to 
south,  because  that  at  full  moon  they  sometimes  dis- 
cover parts  of  her  disk  which  are  not  discovered  at 
other  times.  These  kinds  are  called,  the  one  a  li- 
bration in  longitude,  and  the  other  a  likration  in 
latitude.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  third  kind,  which 
they  call  an  apparent  libration,  and  which  consists 
in  this,  that  when  the  moon  is  at  her  greatest  elon- 
gation from  the  south,>her  axis  being  then  almost 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  the  sun 
must  enlighten  towards  the  north  pole  of  the  moon 

-  some  parts  which  he  did  not  before,  and  that  on  the 
contiary,  some  parts  of  those  which  he  enlightened 
towards  the  opposite  pole  are  obscured;  and  this 
produces  the  same  effect  which  the  libration  in  lati- 
tude does.  ■C'tct-  Trev. 
Those  planets  which  move  upon  their  axis,  do  not 
all  make  intire  revolutions;  for  the  moon  maketh 
only  a  kind  of  libration,  or  a  reciprocated  motion  on 
her  own  axis.  Grew. 

Li'bratorv,  li'bra-tiir-e."'^  adj.  [from  li- 
bra, Lat.]  Balancing;  playing  like  a 
balance. 

Lice,  Use.  the  plural  of  louse. 

Red  blisters  rising  on  their  paps  appear, 
And  flaming  carbuncles,  and  noisome  sweat. 
And  clammy  dews,  that  loathsome  lice  beget; 
Till  the  slow  creeping  evil  eats  his  way.     Dryden. 

Li'cebane,  llse'bane.  n.  s.  \^lice  and  bane.] 
A  plant. 

LI'CENSE,  li'sense.  n.  s.  [licentia,  Lat. 
licence,  Fr.] 

1.  Exorbitant  liberty;  contempt  of  legal 
and  necessary  restraint. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  many-headed  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief.        Sidney. 

Taunt  my  faults 
With  such  full  licence,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Have  power  to  utter.  Shaksp. 

They  haul  for  freedom  in  their  senseless  moods, 
And  still  revolt  when  truth  would  set  them  free; 
Licence  they  mean,  when  they  cry  liberty.   Milton, 

The  privilege  that  ancient  poets  claim, 
Now  turn'd  to  license  by  too  just  a  name.   Roscom. 

Though  this  be  a  state  of  liberty,  yet  it  is  not  a 
state  of  liceiue;  though  man,  in  that  state,  have  an 
uncontroulable  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  pei^son  or 
possessions,  yet  he  has  not  liberty  to  destroy  him- 
self. Locke. 

2.  A  grant  of  permission.  ~^ 

They  sent  some  to  bring  them  a  liceiice  from  the 
senate.  Judith. 

Those  few  abstract  names  that  the  schools  forged, 
and  put  into  the  mouths  of  their  scholars,  could  ne- 
ver yet  get  admittance  into  common  use,  or  obtain 
the  licence  of  public  approbation.  Locke. 

We  procured  a  licence  of  the  duke  of  Parma  to 
enter  the  theatre  and  gallery.  Jlddison. 

3.  Liberty;  permission. 

It  is  not  the  manner  of  the  Romans  to  deliver  any 
man  to  die,  before  tliat  he  which  is  accused  have 
the  accusers  face  to  face,  and  have  licence  to  an- 
swer for  himself.  ..ids. 

To  Li'cKNSE,  li'sense.  v.  a.  \_licencier, 
French.] 

1.  To  permit  by  a  legal  grant. 

Wit's  Titans  brav'd  the  skies. 
And  the  press  groan'd  with  licensed  blasphemies. 

Pope. 

2.  To  dismiss;  to  send  away.  Not  in  use. 

He  would  play  well,  and  willingly,  at  some  games 
of  greatest  attention,  which  shewed,  that  when  he 
listed  he  could  license  his  thoughts.  fVotton. 

Li'oENSER,  li'sen-sur."**  n.  s.  [from  li- 
cense.] A  granter  of  permission;  com- 
monly a  tool  of  power. 

Liof/nti.\te,  li-scn'sh6-ite.''i  n.  s.  \_licen- 
tiatus,  low  Lat.J 

I.  A  man  who  uses  license.    Not  in  use. 
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The  licenliatts,  somewhat  licentiously,  lest  they 
should  prejudice  poetical  liberty,  will  pardon  them- 
selves for  doubling  or  rejecting  a  letter,  if  the  sense 
fall  aptly.  Camden 

2.  A  degree  in  Spanish  universities. 

A  man  might,  after  that  time,  sue  for  the  degree 
oi  licentiate  or  master  in  this  faculty.  ^ylifft. 

To  Lice'ntiate,  li-sdn'sh^-ite.  v.  a.  [/:- 
centier,  French.]  To  permit;  to  encou- 
rage by  license. 

We  may  not  hazard  either  the  stifling  of  gene- 
rous inclinations,  or  the  licentiating  of  any  thing 
that  is  coarse.  V Elslrangc . 

Lice'ntious,  li-sdn'shAs.*28  ^dj^  [^Hcenii- 
eux,  French;  liceiitiosus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Unrestrained  by  law  or  morality. 

Later  ages  pride,  like  corn-fed  steed, 
Abus'd  her  plenty,  and  fat-swoln  encrease, 
To  all  licentious  lust,  and  'gan  exceed 
The  measure  of  her  mean,  and  natural  first  need. 

Fairy  Queen. 

How  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 
Should'st  thou  but  hear  1  were  licentious? 
And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee, 
With  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate.'     Shaksp. 

2.  Presumptuous;  unconfined. 

The  Tiber,  whose  licentious  waves, 
So  often  overflow'd  the  neighbouring  fields, 
Now  runs  a  smooth  and  inoffensive  course.  Roscom. 

Lice'ntiously,  li-s^n'shis-1^.  adv.  [from 
licentious.]  With  too  much  liberty; 
without  just  restraint. 

The  licentiates,  somewhat  licentiously,  will  par- 
don themselves.  Camden^s  Remains. 
Lice'ntiousness,    li-s^n'shds-n^s.    n.   s. 
[from   licentious.]     Boundless  liberty; 
contempt  of  just  restraint. 

One  error  is  so  fruitful,  as  it  bcgetteth  a  thou- 
sand children,  if  the  licentiousness  thereof  be  not 
timely  restrained.  Raleigh. 

This  custom  has  been  always  looked  upon  by  the 
wisest  men,  as  an  effect  of  licentiousness,  and  not 
of  liberty.  Sicift. 

During  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  the  press, 
the  character  of  the  queen  was  insulted.         Swift. 

LicH,  litsh.  n.  s.  [lice,  Saxon.]  A  dead 
carcass;  whence  lic/iwake,  the  time  or 
act  of  watching  by  the  dead;  lichgate, 
the  gate  through  which  the  dead  are 
carried  to  the  grave;  Zic/{/fe'/J,  the  field 
of  the  dead,  a  city  in  Staffordshire,  so 
named  from  martyred  Christians.  Salve 
jnagna  fiareiis.  Lichtvake  is  still  retain- 
ed in  Scotland  in  the  same  sense. 

Li'cHOWL,  litsh'oul.  n.  s.  \_lic/i  and  ow/.j 
A  sort  of  owl,  by  the  vulgar  supposed 
to  foretel  death. 

To  Lick,  Ilk.  v.  a.  [licean,  Saxon;  lecken, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  To  pass  over  with  the  tongue. 

j^^sculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she-goat, 
both  which  he  used  much  in  his  cures;  the  first  for 
licking  all  ulcerated  wounds,  and  the  goat's  milk 
for  the  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  lungs.    Temple. 

A  bear's  a  savage  beast; 
Whelp'd  without  form,  until  the  dam 
Has  lick''d  it  into  shape  and  frame-  Hudihras. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews. 
And  licks  the  drooping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews. 

DrijiUn. 

I  have  seen  an  antiquary  lick  an  old  coin,  among 
other  tiials,  to  distinguish  the  age  of  it  by  its  taste. 

Mdison. 

2.  To  la]i;  to  take  in  by  the  tongue. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue;  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  which  is  thtir  poison.  Slt^kfpeare . 


LID 


LIE 


LIE 


3.  To  Lick  ufi.  To  devour. 

Now  shall  this  company  Ikkup  all  that  arc  round  ' 
about  us,  as  the  ox  lickelh  up  the  giass.    J^Twnbers. 

When  luxury  has  licked  up  all  thy  pelf, 
Curs'd  by  thy  neighbours,  thy  trustees,  thyself: 
Think  how  posterity  will  treat  thy  name.        Pope. 
Lick,  lik.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  blow; 
rough  usage:  a  low  word. 

He  turned  upon  me  as  round  as  a  chafeil  boar, 

and  gave  me  a  lick  across  the  face.  jDri;d«n. 

Li'cKEMisH,  iik^r-ish.    >     adj.  [liccejia, 

Li'cKERous,  lik'^r-is.     3  ^  glutton,  Sax. 

Thib   seems   to   be   the  proper  way  of 

spelling  the  word,  which  has  no  affinity 

with  li(juor^  but  witii  like.~\ 

1.  Nice  in  the  choice  of  food. 

Voluptuous  men  sacrifice  all  substantial  satisfac- 
tions to  a  liquodsli  palate.  VEstrange. 

2.  Lciger;  greedy  to  swallow;   eager  not 
with  hunger  but  gust. 

It  is  never  tongue-tied,  where  fit  comme  nOation, 
whereof  womankind  is  so  lickerish,  is  ofK  red  unto 
it.  Sidney. 

Strephon,  fond  boy,  delighted,  did  no;  Know 
That  It  was  love  that  shin'd  in  shining  maid; 
But  uck''rous,  poison'd,  fain  to  her  would  go. 

Sidney. 
Certain  rare  manuscripts,  sought  in  the  most  re- 
mote parts  by  Erpenius,  the  most  excellent  linguist, 
had  been  left  to  his  widow,  and  were  upon  sale  to 
the  Jesuits,  liquorish  chapmen  of  all  such  ware. 

Wotlon. 
In  vain  he  proffcr'd  all  his  goods  to  save 
His  body,  deslin'd  to  that  living  grave; 
The  liquorish,  hag  rejects  the  pelf  with  scorn, 
And  nothing  but  the  man  would  serve  her  turn. 

Dryden. 

In  some  provinces  they  were  so  liquorish  after 

man's  flesh,  that  they  would  suck  the  blood  as  it 

run  from  the  dying  man.  Locke. 

3.  Nice;  delicate;  tempting  the  appetite. 

This  sense  I  doubt. 

Would'st  thou  seek  again  to  trap  me  here. 
With  lickerish  baits,  fit  to  ensnare  a  brute?  Milton. 

Li'oKERisHNESs,  lik'^r-ish-n^s. n.  s.  [from 
lickerish.^  Nicencss  ot  palate. 

Li'coRicK,  lik'kiir-is.*''^  n.  s.  [y?^vKuppi<^ct; 
liquoricia,  Italian.]  A  root  of  sweet 
taste. 

Liquorice  root  is  long  and  slender,  externally  of 
a  dusky  reddish  brown,  but  within  of  a  fine  yellow, 
full  of  juice,  and  of  a  taste  sweeter  than  sugar;  it 
grows  wild  m  many  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  Germany.  The  inspissated  juice  of  this  root  is 
brought  to  us  from  Spain  and  Holland;  from  the 
first  of  which  places  it  obtained  the  name  of  Span- 
ish juice.  ^^''• 

LI'CrOR,  lik'tijr.166  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
beadle  that  ati',  nded  the  consuls  to  ap- 
prehend or  punish  criminals. 

Saucy  liclors 
Will  catch  at  lis  like  strumpets.  Shakspeare. 

Proconsuls  to  their  provinces 
Hasting,  or  on  return,  iu  robes  of  state, 
Lienors  and  rod>  the  ensigns  of  their  power.  JlJilton. 

Democritus  could  feed  his  spleen,  and  shake 
His  sides  and  shoulders  till  he  felt  'em  ake; 
Though  in  his  countiy-town  no  lictors  were, 
Nor  rods,  nor  ax,  nor  tribune.  Dryden. 

Lid,  lid.  n.  s.  [hhb,  Saxon;  litd,  German.] 

1.  A  cover;  any  thing  that  shuts  down 
over  a  vessel;  any  stopple  that  covers 
the  mouth,  but  not  enters  it. 

Hope,  instead  of  flying  oft' with  the  rest,  stuck  so 
close  to  the  lid  of  the  cup,  that  it  was  shut  down 
upon  her.  Mdison. 

2.  The  membrane  that,  when  we  sleep 
or  wink,  is  drawn  over  the  eye. 


Do  not  for  ever  with  thy  veiled  lids, 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust.  Shaksp. 

Our  eyes  have  lids,  our  ears  still  ope  we  keep. 

Davies. 

That  eye  dropp'd  sense  distinct  and  clear, 
As  any  muse's  tongue  could  speali; 

When  from  its  lid  a  pearly  tear 
Ran  tiickling  down  her  beauteous  cheek.        Prior. 

The  rod  of  Hermes 
To  sleep  could  mortal  eye-lids  fix, 
And  drive  departed  souls  to  Styx: 
That  rod  was  just  a  type  of  Sid's, 
WTiich  o'er  a  British  senate's  lids 
Could  scatter  opium  full  as  well, 
And  drive  as  many  souls  to  hell.  Swift. 

Lie,  11.^7"  n.  s.  [^lie,  French.]     Any  thing 
inipref^nated  with  some  other  body;  as, 
soap  or  salt. 
Chamber-Zi€  breeds  fleas  like  a  loach.     Shaksp. 
All  liquid  things  concocted  by  heat  become  yel- 
low, as  lye,  wort,  &c.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

Lie,  li.^''^  n.  s.  [lije,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  criminal  falsciiood. 

Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant;  with  my  sword 
I'll  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st.  Shakspeare. 

A  lye  is  properly  an  outward  signification  of  some- 
thing contrary  to,  or  ai  if-ast  beside,  the  inward  sense 
of  the  mind;  so  that  when  one  thing  is  signified  or 
expressed,  and  the  same  thing  not  meant  or  intend- 
ed, that  is  properly  a  lye.  South. 

Truth  is  the  ol^ject  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
is  of  out  v^i:i ,  and  the  understanding  can  no  more  be 
delighted  with  a  lye,  than  the  will  can  chuse  an 
apparent  evil.  Dryden. 

When  I  hear  my  neighbour  speak  that  which  is 
not  true,  and  I  say  to  him,  This  is  not  true,  or  this 
is  false,  I  only  convey  to  him  the  naked  idea  of  his 
error;  this  is  the  primary  idea:  but  if  I  say  it  is  a 
lie,  the  word  lie  carries  also  a  secondary  idea;  for  it 
implies  both  the  falsehood  of  the  speech,  and  my 
reproach  and  censure  of  the  speaker.  IValts. 

2.  A  charge  of  falsehood:  to  ffive  the  lie 
is  a  formulary  phrase. 

That  fie  shall  lye  so  heavy  on  my  sword. 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge; 
Till  thou  the  lie  giver,  and  that  lie,  rest 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  whole  na- 
tions of  men  should  unanimously  give  the  lie  to 
what,  by  the  most  invincible  evidence,  every  one 
of  them  knew  to  be  true.  Locke. 

Men  will  give  their  own  experieace  the  lie,  rather 
than  admit  of  any  thing  disagreeing  with  these  te- 
nets. Locke. 

3.  A  fiction.   This  sense  is  ludicrous. 

The  cock  and  fox,  the  fool  and  knave  imply; 
The  truth  is  moral,  though  the  tale  a  lie.     Dryden. 

To  Lie,  li.  v.  n.  [ieojan,  Saxon;   liegen, 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  utter  criminal  falsehood. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me  to  de- 
vise a  lodging,  and  say.  He  lies  here,  or  he  lies 
there,  were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shakspeare. 
If  a  soul  lye  unto  his  neighbour  in  that  which  was 
delivered  him  to  keep,  he  shall  restore  that  which 
was  delivered.  Leviticus. 

Should  I  lye  against  my  right?  Job. 

?.  To  exliibit  false  representation. 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat? 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie.  Sicift. 

To  Lie,   li.  v.  n.  prct.  1  lay;  I  have  lain 
or  litji.  [liejan,  Saxon;  liegen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rest  horizontally,  or  with  very  great 
inclination  agaiiist  something  else. 

2.  To  rest;  to  press  upon. 

Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  show'r 
Upon  the  sweetest  flow'r  of  all  the  field.       Shaksp. 

Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee.  Epitaph  on  Van. 

3.  To  be  reposited  in  the  grave. 


All  the  kings  of  the  nations  lie  in  glory,  eveiy 
one  in  his  own  house.  Isaiah. 

I  will  lie  with  my  fathers,  and  thou  shalt  carry 
me  out  of  Egj'pt,  and  bury  me  in  your  burying-place. 

Genesis. 

4.  To  be  in  a  state  of  decumbiture. 

How  many  good  young  princes  would  do  so;  their 
fathers  lying  so  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is;  Shak. 

My  little  daughter  lieth  at  the  point  of  death;  I 
pray  thee  come  and  lay  thy  hands  on  her,  that  she 
may  be  healed.  Mark. 

5.  To  pass  the  time  of  sleep. 

The  watchful  traveller, 
That  by  the  moon's  mistaken  light  did  rise, 
Lay  down  again,  and  clos'd  his  weary  eyes.  Dryden, 

Forlorn  he  must,  and  persecuted  flie; 
Climb  the  steep  mountain,  in  the  cavern  lie.  Prior. 

6.  To  be  laid  up  or  reposited. 

I  have  seen,  where  copperas  is  made,  great  va- 
riety of  them,  divers  of  which  I  have  yet  lying  by 
me.    ,.  Boyle. 

7.  To  remain  fixed. 

The  Spaniards  have  but  one  temptation  to  quarrel 
with  us,  the  recovering  of  Jamaica,  for  that  has  ever 
lien  at  their  hearts.  Temple. 

8.  To  reside. 

If  thou  doest  well,  shalt  thou  not  be  accepted? 
and  if  thou  doest  not  well,  sin  lieth  at  the  door.  Gen. 

9.  To  be  placed  or  situated,  with  respect 
to  something  else. 

Deserts  where  there  lay  no  way.  Wisdom. 

I  fly 
To  those  happy  climes  that  lie 
Where  day  never  shuts  his  eye.  Milton. 

There  lies  our  way,  and  that  our  passage  home. 

Dryden. 
Envy  lies  between  beings  equal  in  nature,  though 
unequal  in  circumstances.  Collier  of  Envy. 

The  business  of  a  tutor,  rightly  employed,  lies 
out  of  the  road.  Locke  on  Education. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undetermmate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea.  Locke. 

10.  To  press  upon  afflictively. 

Thy  wrath  lieth  hard  upon  me,  and  thou  hast  af- 
flicted me  with  all  thy  waves.  Psalms. 

He  that  commits  a  sin  shall  find 
The  pressing  guilt  lie  heavy  on  his  mind, 
Though  bribes  or  favour  shall  assert  his  cause. 

Creech. 

Shew  the  power  of  religion,  in  abating  that  par- 
ticular anguish  which  seems  to  lie  so  heavy  on  Leo- 
nora. Mdison. 

1 1.  To  be  troublesome  or  tedious. 
Suppose  kings,  besides  the  entertainment  of  lux- 
ury, should  have  spent  their  time,  at  least  what  lay 
upon  their  hands,  in  chemistiy,  it  cannot  be  denied 
but  princes  may  pass  their  time  advantageously  that 
way.  Temple. 

I  would  recommend  the  studies  of  knowledge  to 

the  female  world,  that  they  may  not  be  at  a  loss 

how  to  employ  those  hours  that  lie  upon  their  hands. 

Mdison^s  Guardian, 

12.  To  be  judicially  imputed. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  I 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head.  Shak. 

13.  To  be  in  any  particular  state. 

If  money  go  before,  all  ways  do  lie  open.  Shaks. 

The  highways  lie  waste,  the  wayfaring  man  ceas- 
*'"•  Isaiah. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest  and  lie  still. 

Exodus. 

Do  not  think  that  the  knowledge  of  any  particular 
subject  cannot  be  improved,  merely  because  it  has 
lain  without  improvement.  Watts. 

14.  To  be  in  a  state  of  concealment. 
Manj  things  in  them  lie  concealed  to  us,  which 

they  who  were  concerned  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

15.  To  be  in  prison. 
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Your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long; 
I  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you.     Shakspeare 

16.  To  be  in  a  bad  stale. 

Wby  will  you/i«  pining  and  pinching  yourself  in 
such  a  lonesome,  starving  coui-se  of  life?       VEslr. 

The  generality  of  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one 
another,  till  one  by  one  they  are  all  torn  to  pieces. 

VEstrange 

Are  the  gods  to  do  your  drudgery,  and  you  lie 
bellowing  with  your  finger  in  your  mouth?    VEslr 

17.  To  be  ill  a  nelpitss  or  exposed  state. 
To  see  a  hated  person  superior,  and  to  lie  under 

the  anguish  of  a  disadvantage,  is  far  enough  from 
diversion.  Collier. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  comfort,  that  a  plain  man 
lying  under  a  shai-p  fit  of  the  stone  for  a  week,  re- 
ceives from  this  fine  sentence.  Tillotson. 

As  a  man  should  always  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  vices  towbich  he  is  most  exposed,  so  we  should 
take  a  more  than  ordinary  care  not  to  lie  at  the  mer- 
cy of  the  weather  in  our  moral  conduct.     Mdison 

The  maintenance  of  the  clergy  is  precarious;  and 
collected  from  a  most  miserable  race  of  farmers,  at 
whose  mercy  every  minister  lies  to  be  defrauded. 

Sicift 

18.  To  consist. 

The  linage  of  it  gives  me  content  already,  and  I 
trust  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. — 
It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  thinks  that  diversion  may  not  lie  in  hard 
labour,  forgets  the  early  rising,  and  hard  riding  of 
huntsmen.  Locke. 

19.  To  be  in  the  power;  to  belong  to. 
Do'st  thou  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  thee  lies,  to 

preserve  the  lives  of  all  men?  Duppa. 

He  shews  himst-lf  very  malicious  if  he  knows  I 
deserve  credit,  and  yet  goes  about  to  blast  it,  as 
much  as  in  him  lies  Stillingjleet. 

Mars  is  the  warrior's  God;  in  him  it  lies 
On  whom  he  favours  to  confer  the  prize.     Dryden 

20.  To  be  valid  in  a  court  of  judicature: 
as,  an  action  list/i  against  one. 

21.  Tu  cost:  as,  it  lies  me  in  more  money. 

22.  '/o  Lie  at.  To  importune;  to  tease. 

23.  To  Lie  by.  To  rest;  to  remain  still. 
Ev'ry  thing  that  heard  him  play, 

Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea, 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakspeare 

24.  To  Lie  down.     To  rest;  to  go  into  a 
state  of  repose. 

The  leopard  shall  lie  dmcn  with  the  kid.    Isaiah. 
The  needy  shall  lie  down  in  safety.  Isaiah. 

25.  To  Lie  doivn    To  sink  into  the  grave 
His  bones  are  full  of  the  sin  of  his  youth,  which 

shall  lie  doicn  with  him  in  the  dust.  Job 

26.  To  Lie  in.   To  be  in  childbed. 

As  for  all  other  good  women  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  handsome  it  is  to  lie  in  and  sleep,  or 
to  louse  themselves  in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have 
been  but  a  while  in  Ireland  can  well  witness.  Spens. 

You  confine  yourself  most  unreasonably.  Come; 
you  must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.    i>haks})eare . 

She  had  lain  in,  and  her  right  breast  had  been 
apostematcd.  mseman''s  Surgery 

The  doctor  has  practised  by  sea  and  laiid,aiid  there- 
fore cures  flic  green  sickness  and  lynigs  in.     Sped 

When  Florimel  design'd  to  lie  privately  in; 
She  chose  with  such  prudence  her  pangs  to  conceal 
That  her  nurse,  nay  her  midwife,  scarce  heard  her 
once  squeal.  Prior 

Hysterical  aflections  are  contracted  by  accidents 
in  lyij}g  in.  Jirbutlinot  on  Diet 

27.  To  Lie  under.    To  be  subject  to;  to 
be  oppressed  by. 

A  generous  person  will  ^te  under  a  great  disad 
%antage.  Smalridg" 

This  mistake  never  ought  to  be  imputed  to  Drv- 
den,  but  to  those  who  suli'cred  so  noble  a  genius  to 
lie  under  necessity.  Pope 
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Europe  lay  then  under  a  deep  lethargy,  and  was 
no  otherwise  to  be  rescued  but  by  one  that  would 
cry  mightily.  Jilterbury. 

28.  To  Lie  ufion.  To  become  the  matter 
of  obligation  or  duty. 

These  are  not  places  merely  of  favour,  the  charge 
of  souls  lies  upon  them;  the  greatest  account  whereof 
will  be  requin  d  at  their  hands.  Bacon. 

It  should  lie  ufon  him  to  mrtke  out  how  niatter, 
by  undirected  motion,  could  at  fust  necessarily  fall, 
w'ithout  ever  erring  or  miscarrying,  into  such  a  cu- 
rious formation  of  human  bodies.  Bentlcy. 

29.  To  Lie  ivii/i.  To  converse  in  bed. 

Pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
For  by  this  ring  she  lay  with  me.  Shakspeare. 

30.  It  may  be  observed  of  this  word  in 
general,  that  it  commonly  implies  some- 
thing of  sluggishness,  inaction,  or  stea- 
diness, applied  to  persons;  and  some 
gravity  or  permanency  of  condition,  ap- 
plied to  things. 

Lief,  \^ei.^~^  adj.  [leop,  Saxon;  lief, 
Dutch.]  Dear;  beloved.  Obsolete. 

My  liefest  lord  she  thus  beguiled  had, 
For  he  was  flesh;  all  flesh  doth  frailty  breed.  Spem. 

You,  with  the  rest. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head; 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirred  up 
My  liefest  liege  to  be  mine  enemy.         Shakspeare. 
Lief,  le^f.^'''  adv.     Willingly;   now  used 
only  in  familiar  speech. 

If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I  would 
send  for  certain  of  my  creditors;  and  yet  to  say  the 
truth,  I  had  as  fie/"  have  the  foppery  of  freedom,  as 
the  morality  of  imprisonment.  Shakspeare. 

Liege,  le6dje.'-'«  adj.  [/ig"f,  Fr.  Ugio,  Ita- 
lian; ligius,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Bound  by  some  feudal  tenure;  subject: 
whence  liegeman  for  subject. 

2.  Sovereign.  [This  signification  seems 
to  have  accidentally  risen  from  the  for- 
mer, the  lord  oi liege  men,  being  by  mis- 
take called  liege  lord.'\ 

Did  not  the  whole  realm  acknowledge  Henry 
VIIl.  for  their  king  and  liege  lord?  Spenser. 

My  lady  liege,  said  he, 
\^Tiat  all  your  sex  desire  is  sovereignty.      Dnjden. 

So  much  of  it  as  is  founded  on  the  law  of  nature, 
may  be  stiled  natural  religion;  that  is  to  say,  a  de- 
votedness  unto  God  our  liege  lord,  so  as  to  act  in  all 
things  according  to  his  will.        Greic's  Cosmology. 

Liege,  leedje.  n.  s.  Sovereign;  supeiiour 
lord:  scarcely  in  use. 

O  pardon  me,  my  liegel  but  for  my  tears 
I  had  forcstaird  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke.  Shaks. 

The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent, 
For  that  my  sovereign  Urge  was  in  my  debt.  Shaks. 

The  natives  dubious  whom 
They  must  obey,  in  consternation  wait 
Till  rigid  conquest  will  pronounce  their  liege.  Phil. 
Li'egeman,  l^idje'inan.^**  v.  s.  [from  liege 
and  7nan^']  A  subject.  Not  in  use. 

This  liegeman  'gan  to  wax  more  bold. 
And  when  he  felt  the  folly  of  his  lord. 
In  his  own  kind,  he  'gan  himself  unfold.      Spenser. 
Sith  then   the  ancestors  of  those  that  now  live, 
yielded  themselves  then  subjects  and  liegemen,  shall 
it  not  tyc  their  children  to  the  same  subjection. 

Spenser  un  Ireland. 
Stand,  ho!  who  is  there? 
— Friends  to  this  ground,  and  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Shakspeare. 

Li'eger,  le^'ji^r.Ps  7t.  s.  [more  prope'-  Ic- 

gier,  or  leger.^  A  resident  amb-issadour. 

His  passions  and  his  fears 
Lie  Ih'gers  for  you  in  his  breast,  and  there 
Negotiate  your  aflairs.  Denham's  Sophy. 

Li'en,  li'^n.  The  participle  of  lie. 
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One  of  the  people  might  ligbtly  have  htn  with 
thy  wife.  Genesis. 

Liente'rick,  li-^n-tdr'rik.*"''  adj.  [from 
lientery.']    Pertaining  to  a  lientery. 

There  are  many  medicinal  preparations  of  iron, 
but  none  equal  to  the  tincture  made  without  acids; 
especially  in  obstructions,  and  to  strengthen  the  tone 
of  the  paits;  as  in  lienterick  and  other  like  cases. 

Crete's  Muscevm. 
Li'extery,  H'^n-tdr-r6.  n.  s.  [from  Atiev, 
lave,  smooth,  and  'ev]tpev,  intestinum, 
gut;  Irtnlerie,  Fr.]  A  particular  loose- 
ness or  diarrhoea,  wherein  the  food  pas- 
ses so  suddenly  thiough  the  stomach 
and  guts,  as  to  be  thrown  out  by  stool 
with  little  or  no  alteration.  Quincy. 

Li'er,  ll'iir.*i8  n.  s.  [from  to  /u-.]  One  that 
rests  or  lies  down;  or  remains  conceal- 
ed. 

There  were  Hers  in  ambush  against  him  behind 
the  city.  Joshua. 

LIEU,  lu.28*  ?i.  s.  [Fr.]  Place*,  room:  it. is 
only  used  with  in;  in  lieu,  instead. 

God,  of  his  great  liberality,  had  determined,  in 
lieu  of  man's  endeavours,  to  bestow  the  same  by 
the  rule  of  that  justice  which  best  beseemeth  him. 

Hooker. 

In  lieu  of  such  an  increase  of  dominion,  it  is  our 

business  to  extend  our  trade.  JlMlison. 

LiEVE,  leev.  adv.  [See  Lief  ]  Willingly. 

Speek  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced  it 

to  you,   trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth 

it,  as  .many  of  our  players  do,  I  had  as  Here  the 

town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Shakspeare. 

Action  is  death  to  some  sort  of  people,  and  they 

would  as  Ueve  hang  as  work.  VEstrange. 

Lieute'nancy,  iev-lcii'nan-s6.  n.  s.  \Jieu- 

tenance,  Fr.  from  lieutenant.~^ 

1.  The  office  of  a  lieutenant. 

If  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you  out  of  your  lieu- 
tenancy, it  had  been  better  you  had  not  kissed  your 
three  fingers  so  oft.  Shakspeare. 

The  body  of  lieutenants. 

The  list  of  undisputed  masters,  is  hardly  so  long 
as  the  list  of  the  lieutenancy  of  our  metropolis. 

Fellon  on  the  Classieks. 
LIEUTE'NANT,   l^v-i^n'nant.2««   n.    ... 
[^lieuienant,  Fr.] 

A  deputy;  one  who  acts  by  vicarious 
authority. 

Whither  away  so  faft? 
— No  farther  than  the  tower. 
— We'll  enter  all  together, 
And  in  good  time  here  tlie  lieutenant  comes.  Shak. 

1  must  put  you  in  mind  of  the  lords  lieutenants, 
and  deputy  lieutenants,  of  the  counties:  their  proper 
use  is  for  ordering  the  military  affairs,  in  order  to  op- 
pose an  invasion  from  abroad,  or  a  rebellion  oi  sc;- 
dition  at  home.  Bacon. 

Killing,  as  it  is  considered  in  itself  without  all  un- 
due circumstances,  was  never  probibiteu  t  >  ihe  law- 
ful magistrate,  who  is  the  vicegerent  or  liculenant 
of  God,  from  whom  he  derives  his  power  of  life  and 
death.  Brumhall  against  Hobbes. 

Sent  by  our  new  lieutenant,  who  in  Rome, 
And  since  from  me,  has  heard  of  your  niiown: 
I  come  to  ofl'er  peace.  Philips''  L,ilun. 

2.  In  war,  one  who  holds  the  next  rank  lo 
asuperiour  of  any  denominotio;i;  as,  a 
general  has  his  lieutenant  general,  a  co- 
lonel his  lieuitnant  colonel,  and  a  cap- 
tain simply  his  lieutenant. 

It  were  meet  that  such  captains  only  were  cm- 
ployed  us  ha\e  formerly  served  in  that  countiy,  and 
been  at  least  lieutenants  there.  Spenser 

According  to  iiiililaiy  custom  the  place  was  good| 
and  the  lieulenanl  of  the  colonel's  company  miwlit 
well  pretend  to  ilic  next  vacant  captainship.  Wottli} 

The  earl  of  £;secs  was  made  ticutenanl  general  tf 
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klie  army;  the  most  popular  man  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 

His  lieutinant,  engaging  against  his  positive  or- 
ders, being  beaten  by  Lysander,  Alcibiades  was 
again  banished.  "  Sivift. 

Canst  thou  so  many  gallant  soldiers  see, 
And  captains  and  lieutenants  slight  for  me?      Gay. 
Lieute'nantship,  l^v-i^ii'iiant-ship.  7i.  s. 
[iVom  lieutenant.]    The  rank  or  office 
of  lieutenant. 
LiFK,  life.  n.  s.  plural  lives,  [lipian,  to  live, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Union  and  co-operation  of  soul  with 
body;  vitality;  animation,  opposed  to 
an  inanimate  state. 

On  thy  lift  no  more. 
— My  life  1  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thy  foes.  Shakspeare. 

She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  breather.  Shakspeare. 

Let  the  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  the  moving 
creature  that  hath  life.  Genesis. 

The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  nothing 
but  a  participation  of  the  same  continued  life,  by 
constantly  fleeting  particles  of  matter  in  succession 
vitally  united  to  the  same  organized  body.     Locke. 

2.  Present  state;  as  distinct  from  other 
parts  of  human  existence. 

O  life,  thou  nothing's  younger  brother! 
So  like,  that  we  may  take  the  one  for  t'other! 

Dream  of  a  shadow!  a  reflection  made 
From  the  false  glories  of  the  gay  reflected  bow, 

Is  more  a  solid  thing  than  thou! 
Thou  weak  built  isthmus,  that  dost  proudly  rise 
Up  betwixt  two  eternities; 

Yet  canst  not  wave  nor  wind  sustain, 
But  broken  and  o'erwhelm'd  the  gcean  meets  again. 

Cowley. 

When  I  consider /i/e,  'tis  all  a  cheat; 
Yet  fooi'd  by  hope  men  favour  the  deceit, 
Live  on,  and  think  to-morrow  will  repay; 
To-morrow's  falser  than  the  former  day; 
Lies  more;  and  when  it  says  we  shall  be  blest 
With  some  new  joy,  takes  off  what  we  possest. 
Strange  cozenage!  none  would  live  past  years  again, 
Yet  all  hope  pleasure  in  what  yet  remain; 
And  from  the  dregs  of /i/b  think  to  receive 
What  the  first  sprightly  running  could  not  give: 
f 'm  tir'd  of  waiting  for  this  chemick  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young,  and  beggars  us  when  old. 

Dryden. 

Howe'er  'tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  /ife's  perverse  meanders  errs, 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find, 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior, 

So  peaceful  shall  thou  end  thy  blissful  days. 
And  steal  thyself  from  life  by  slow  decays.      Pope. 

3.  Enjoyment,  or  possession  of  existence, 
as  opposed  to  death. 

Then  avarice  'gan  through  his  veins  to  inspire 
His  greedy  flames,  and  kindle  life  devouring  fire. 

Spenser. 

Their  complot  is  to  have  my  life: 
And,  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
1  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well,  how  long  or  short  permit  to  Heav'n. 

Milton. 

He  entreated  me  not  to  take  his  life,  but  exact  a 
sum  of  money.  Broome  on  the  Odyssey. 

4.  Blood,  supposed  the  vehicle  of  life. 

His  gushing  entrails  smoak'd  upon  the  ground, 
And  the  warm  life  came  issuing  through  the  wound. 

Pope. 

5.  Conduct;  manner  of  living  with  respect 
to  virtue  or  vice. 

His  faitli  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong;  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

•     Cowley. 

Henry  and  Edward,  brightest  sons  of  fame. 
And  virtuous  Alfred,  a  more  sacred  name; 
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After  a  life  of  glorious  toils  cndur'd, 
Cios'd  their  long  glories  with  a  sigh. 
I'll  teach  my  family  to  lead  good  lives 

Jtfri.  Barker. 

6.  Condition;  manner  of  living  with  re- 
spect to  happiness  and  misery. 

Such  was  the  life  the  frugal  Sabines  led; 
So  Remus  and  his  brother  god  were  bred.  Dryden. 

7.  Continuance  of  our  present  state:  as, 
half  his  life  was  spent  in  study. 

Some  have  not  any  clear  ideas  all  their  lives. 

Locke. 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains. 
And  tires  his  life  with  biting  on  his  chains.     Prior. 

The  administi-ation  of  this  bank  is  for  life,  and 
partly  in  the  hands  of  the  chief  citizens.     Mdison. 

8.  The  living  form:  opposed  to  cofiies. 

That  is  the  best  part  of  beauty  which  a  picture 
cannot  express,  no,  nor  the  first  sight  of  the  life. 

Bacon''s  Essays. 

Let  him  visit  eminent  persons  of  great  name 
abroad,  that  he  may  tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with 
the  fame.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  be  a  master,  must  draw  by  the  life 
as  well  as  copy  from  originals,  and  join  theory  and 
experience  together.  Collier. 

9.  Exact  resemblance:  with  to  before  it. 

I  believe  no  character  of  any  person  was  ever 
better  diawn  to  the  life  than  this.  Denham. 

Rich  carvings,  portraiture,  and  imag'ry, 
Where  ev'ry  figure  to  the  life  express'd 
The  godhead's  pow'r.  Lhyden. 

He  saw  in  order  painted  on  the  wall 
The  wars  that  fame  around  the  world  had  blown, 
All  to  the  life,  and  every  leader  known.       Dryden. 

10.  General  state  of  man. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  lifei  inventors  rare ! 
Unmindful  of  their  Maker.  Milton. 

All  that  cheers  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.  Pope. 

1 1.  Common  occurrences;  human  affairs; 
the  course  of  things. 

This  I  know,  not  only  by  reading  of  books  in  my 
study,  but  also  by  experience  of  life  abroad  in  the 
world.  Ascham. 

Not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 
From  use,  obscure  and  subtile;  but  to  know 
That  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 
Is  the  prime  wisdom.  Milton. 

12.  Living  person. 

Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  my  own  sword.'  whilst  I  see  lives  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them.  Shakspeare. 

13.  Narrative  of  a  life  past. 

Plutarch,  that  writes  his  life. 
Tells  us,  that  Cato  dearly  lov'd  his  wife.         Pope. 

14.  Spirit;  briskness;  vivacity;  resolution. 
The  Helots  bent  thitherward  with  a  new  life  of 

resolution,  as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root  out 
of  which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney. 

They  have  no  notion  of  life  and  fire  in  fancy  and 
in  words,  and  any  thing  that  is  just  in  grammar  and 
in  measure,  is  as  good  oratory  and  poetry  to  them 
as  the  best.  Felton. 

Not  with  half  the  fire  and  life, 
With  which  he  kiss'd  Amphytrion's  wife.      Prior. 

15.  Animal;  animated  existence;  animal 
being. 

Full  nature  swarms  with  life.  Thomson. 

16.  System  of  animal  nature. 

Lives  through  all  life.  Pope. 

17.  I-ife  is  also  used  of  vegetables,  and 
whatever  grows  and  decays. 

Li'FEBLooDjlife'bliid.  n.s.  [///£•  and i/oorf.] 
The  blood  necessary  to  life;  the  vital 
blood. 

This  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  lifeblood  of  our  enterprize.     Shakspeare. 
How  couldst  thou  drain  the  lifehloodoi  the  child.' 

Shakspeccre. 
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His  forehead  struck  the  ground, 
LifMood  and  life  rush'd  mingled  through  the  wound 

Dryden . 
They  lov'd  with  that  calm  and  noble  value  which 
dwells  in  the  heart,  with  a  warmth  like  that  of  life- 
blood.  Spectator. 

Money,  the  lifeblood  of  the  nation. 
Corrupts  and  stagnates  in  the  veins. 

Unless  a  proper  circulation 

Its  motion  and  its  heat  maintains.  Sxoift. 

LiFEEVERL.v'sriNG,      llfe'^v-viir-l^st-ing. 

An  herb.  Mnsivorth. 

Li'fegiving,  life'giv-lng.  adj.   [life   and 

giving.l^  Having  the  power  to  give  life. 

His  own  beat, 
Kindled  at  first  from  heaven's  lifegiving  fire.    Spens. 

He  sat  devising  death 
To  them  who  liv'd;  nor  on  the  virtue  thought 
Of  that  lifegiving  plant.  Milton. 

Lifegua'rd,  life-gyS.rd'.   n.   s.  [life  and 
g-uard.j  The  guard  of  a  king's  person. 
Li'feless,  life'lfis.  adj.  [from  life.j 

1.  Dead;  deprived  of  lift;. 

I  who  make  the  triumph  of  to-day, 
May  of  to-morrow's  pomp  one  pai't  appear, 
Ghastly  with  wounds,  and  lifeless  on  the  bier.  Prior. 

2.  Unanimated;  void  of  life. 

Was  I  to  have  never  parted  from  thy  side.' 
As  good  have  grown  there  still  a  lifeless  rib!  Milton. 

Thus  began 
Outrage  from  lifeless  things.  Milton. 

The  power  which  produces  their  motions,  springs 
from  something  without  themselves:  if  this  power 
were  suspended,  they  would  become  a  lifeless  un- 
active  heap  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

And  empty  words  she  gave,  and  sounding  strain. 
But  senseless,  lifeless!  idol  void  and  vain.       Pope. 

3.  Wanting  power,  force,  or  spirit. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  jEgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  his  lifeless  end.        Shakspeare, 

Unknowing  to  command,  proud  to  obey 
A  lifeless  king,  a  royal  shade  I  lay.  Prim'. 

4.  Wanting  or  deprived  of  physical  en- 
ergy. 

The  other  victor-flame  a  moment  stood, 
Then  fell,  and  lifeless  left  th'  extinguish'd  wood. 

Dryden. 
Li'felessly,  life'l^s-1^.    adv.   [from  life- 
less.'] Without  vigour;  frigidly;  jejune- 
ly- 
Li'felike,  life'like.   adj.  [life  and   like.] 
Like  a  living  person. 

Minerva,  lifelike,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Ipthema  the  fair.  Pope, 

Li'festking,  life'string  n.  s.  [life  and 
string.]  Nerve;  string  imagined  to  con- 
vey life. 

These  lines  are  the  veins,  the  arteries, 
The  undecaying  lifestrings  of  those  hearts 
That  still  shall  pant,  and  still  shall  exercise 
The  motion  spirit  and  nature  both  impart.   Daniel. 
Li'fetime,  life'lime.  n.  s.  [life  and  time] 
Continuance  or  duration  of  life. 

Jordain  talked  prose  all  his  life-time,  without 
knowing  what  it  was.  Mdison, 

Li'feweary,  life'w^-r6.  adj.  [life  and 
•weary,]    Wretched;  tired  of  living. 

Let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison,  such  soon  speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins. 
That  the  lifeweary  taker  may  fall  dead.       Shak^, 
To  Lift,  lift.  v.  a.  [lyffta,  Swedish;   loff. 
(er,  Danish.     I  lifted,  or  lift;  I  have 
lifted,  or  lift.] 
1.  To  raise   from   the  ground;  to  heave; 
to  elevate;  to  hold  on  high. 

Filial  ingratitude! 
Is  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand 
For  lifting  food  to  'f  ?  Shakspeare. 
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Your  guests  are  coming; 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  cflcbratlon  of  that  uuptial.  Shaksp. 

Propp'd  by  the  spring,  it  lifts  aloft  the  head, 
But  of  a  sickly  beauty  soon  to  shed. 
In  summer  living,  and  in  winter  dead,         Dryden. 

2.  To  bear;  to  support.     Not  in  use. 

So  down  he  fell,  that  th'  earth  him  underneath 
Did  groan,  as  feeble  so  great  load  to  lift.  F.  Queen. 

3.  To  rob;  to  plunder.  Whence  the  term 
shoplifter. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose, 
But  if  night  robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 
An  humming  through  their  waxen  city  grows. 

4.  To  exalt;  to  elevate  mentally. 

My  heart  was  lift  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord. 

2  Chronicles. 

Of  Orpheus  now  no  more  let  poets  tell, 
To  bright  CiEcilia  greater  povv'r  is  given, 

His  numbers  rais'd  a  shade  from  hell, 
Hers  lifts  the  soul  to  heav'n.  Pope. 

5.  To  raise  in  fortune. 

The  eye  of  the  Lord  lifted  up  his  head  fi-om  mi- 
sery_  Ecclesiasticus. 

6.  To  raise  in  estimation. 

Neither  can  it  be  thought,  because  some  lessons 
are  chosen  out  of  the  Apocrypha,  that  we  do  offer 
disgrace  to  the  word  of  God,  or  lift  up  the  writings 
of  men  above  it.  Hooker. 

7.  To  exalt  in  disunity. 

See  to  what  a  godlike  height 
The  Roman  virtues  lift  up  mortal  man!     Mdison. 

8.  To  elevate;  to  swell,  as  with  pride. 

Lifted  up  with  pride.  Timothy. 

Our  successes  have  been  great,  and  our  hearts 

have  been  too  much  lifted  up  by  them,  so  that  we 

have  reason  to  humble  ourselves.  Jilterhury. 

9.  Ufi  is   sometimes  emphatically  added 
to  life. 

He  lift  up  his  spear  against  eight  hundred,  whom 

be  slew  at  one  time.  2  Samuel. 

Arise,  lift  up  the  lad,  and  hold  him  in  thine  hand. 

Genesis. 
To  Lift,  lift.  v.  n.   To  strive  to  raise  by 
strength 

Pinch  cattle  of  pasture  while  summer  doth  last, 

And  lift  at  their  tailes  ere  a  winter  be  past.  Tusser. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  its 

strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 

too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken.  Locke. 

Lift,  lift.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  manner  of  liflin(>. 

In  the  lift  of  the  feet,  when  a  man  goeth  up  the 
hill,  the  weight  of  the  body  beareth  most  upon  the 
knees.  Bacon. 

In  races,  it  is  not  the  large  stride,  or  high  lift, 
that  makes  the  speed.  Bacon. 

2,  The  act  of  lifting. 

The  goat  gives  the  fox  a  lift,  and  out  he  springs. 

VEsh-ange. 
•3.  Effort;  struggle.  Dead  lift  is  an  effort 
to  raise  what  with  the  whole  force  can- 
not be  moved;  and  figuratively  any  state 
of  impotence  and  inability. 
Myself  and  Trullamade  a  shift 
To  help  him  out  at  a  dead  lift.  Hudibras. 

Mr.  Doctor  had  puzzled  his  brains 
In  making  a  ballad,  but  was  at  a  stand, 
And  you  freely  must  own,  you  were  at  a  dead  lift. 

Swift 

4.  Lift,  in  Scotland,  denotes  a  load  or  sur- 
charge of  any  thing;  as  also,  if  one  be 
disguised  much  with  liquor,  they  say, 
Ue  has  got  a  great  lift. 

5.  [In  Scotish.]  The  sky:  for  in  a  starry 
night  they  say.  How  clear  the  lift  is! 

6.  Lifts  of  a  sail,  arc  ropes  to  raise  or 
lower  them  at  pleasure. 
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Li'fter,  lifi'ilr.  98  n.  s.  [from  lift.']  One 
that  lifts. 

Thou,  0  Loi-d,  art  my  glory,  and  the  lifter  up  of 
mine  head.  Psalms. 

To  LiG,  lig.  V.  n.  [leggen^  Dutch.]  To  lie. 
Thou  kenst  the  great  care 
I  have  of  thy  health  and  thy  welfare. 
Which  many  wild  beasts  liggen  in  wait. 
For  to  entrap  in  thy  tender  state.  Spenser. 

Ll'GAMENT,  lig'ga-ment.  n.  s.  [liga- 
mentum^  from  ligo,  Latin;  ligament,  Fr.] 

1 .  Ligament  is  a  white  and  solid  body, 
softer  than  a  cartilage,  but  harder  than 
a  membrane;  they  have  no  conspicuous 
cavities,  neither  have  they  any  sense, 
lest  they  should  suffer  upon  the  motion 
of  the  joint:  their  chief  use  is  to  fasten 
the  bones,  which  are  articulated  to- 
gether for  motion,  lest  they  should  be 
dislocated  with  exercise.  Quincy. 

Be  all  their  ligaments  at  once  unbound. 
And  their  disjointed  bones  to  powder  ground. 

Sandys. 

The  incus  is  one  way  joined  to  the  malleus,  the 
other  end  being  a  process  is  fixed  with  a  ligament 
to  the  stapes.  Holder. 

2.  [In  popular  or  poetical  language.]  Any 
thing  which  connects  the  parts  of  the 
body. 

Though  our  ligaments  betimes  grow  weak. 
We  must  not  force  them  till  themselves  they  break. 

Denham. 

3.  Bond;  chain;  entanglement. 

Men  sometimes,  upon  the  hour  of  departure,  do 
speak  and  reason  above  themselves;  for  then  the 
soul,  beginning  to  be  freed  from  the  ligaments  of 
the  body,  reasons  like  herself,  and  discourses  in  a 
strain  above  mortality.  Mdison. 

Ligame'ntal,    Hg-a-m^n'tal.       >     n.    s. 
Ligame'ntous,    lig-S-m^n'tus.   3     [from 
ligament.]  Composing  a  ligament. 

The  urachos  or  ligamental  passage,  is  derived 
from  tlie  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  discharg- 
eth  the  watery  and  urinai-y  part  of  its  aliment. 

Brown. 
The  clavicle  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon,  and  bound  in  by  a  strong  ligamentous  mem- 
brane. Wiseman. 
Liga'tion,  li-ga'shAn.  n.s.  [^ligatio,  L.3ii.] 

1.  The  act  of  binding. 

2.  The  state  of  being  bound. 

The  slumber  of  the  body  seems  to  be  but  the 

waking  of  the  soul:  it  is  the  ligation  of  sense,  but 

the  liberty  of  reason.  Jlddison. 

Li'gature,   lig'ga-ture.   n^  s.    [ligature, 

Fr.  ligatura,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  tied  round  another;  bandage. 

He  deludeth  us  also  by  philters,  ligatures,  charms, 
and  many  superstitious  ways  in  the  cure  of  diseases. 

Broivn. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  and  thrust  into  it  a  pipe,  and 
cast  a  strait  ligature  upon  that  part  of  the  artery; 
notwithstanding  the  blood  hath  free  passage  through 
the  pipe,  yet  will  not  the  artery  beat  below  the  U- 
gature;  but  do  but  take  off  the  ligature,  it  will  beat 
immediately.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  many  ligatures  of  our  English  diess  check 
the  circulation  of  theljlood.  Spectator. 

1  found  my  arms  and  legs  very  strongly  fastened 
on  each  side  to  the  ground;  I  likewise  felt  several 
slender  ligatures  across  my  body,  from  my  armpits 
to  my  thighs.  GiUiiutr's  Travels. 

2.  Tiie  uct  of  binding. 

The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with 
most  strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Any  stoppage  of  the  circulation  will  produce  a 
dropsy,  as  by  sti'ong  ligature  or  compression. 

»irb\Uhnot. 
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3.  The  state  of  being  bound.  Not  very 
proper. 

Saud  and  gravel  grounds  easily  admit  of  heat  and 
moisture,  for  which  they  are  not  much  the  better, 
because  they  let  it  pass  too  soon,  and  contract  no 
ligature.  jMaitimer's  Husbandry. 

LIGHT,  llte.33"  n.6-.  [leohc,  Saxon.] 

1.  That  material  medium  of  sight;  that 
body  by  which  we  see;  luminous  matter. 

Light  is  propagated  from  luminous  bodies  in  time, 
and  spends  about  seven  or  eight  minutes  of  an  hour 
in  passing  from  the  sun  to  the  eaith.  J^ticton. 

2.  Slate  of  the  elen.ents,  m  which  things 
beconTe  visible:  opposed  to  darkness. 

God  called  the  light  day,  and  the  darkness  he 
called  night.  Genesis. 

So  alike  thou  driv'st  away 
Light  and  darkness,  night  and  day.  Careto. 

3.  Power  of  perceiving  external  objects 
by  the  eye:  opposed  to  blindness. 

My  strength  faileth  me ;  as  for  the  light  of  mine 
eves,  it  also  is  gone  from  me.  Psalms. 

If  it  be  true  that  light  is  in  the  soul. 
She  all  in  every  part,  what  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  slender  ball  as  th'  eye  eonfin'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd. 
And  not  as  feeling  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  ev'ry  pore.' 

Milton. 

4.  Day. 

The  murderer  rising  with  the  light  killeth  the 
poor.  Joty. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  mora  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  liis  grave,  fresh  as  the  dawning  light.   Milt. 

5.  Life. 

Infants  that  never  saw  light.  Job.. 

Swift  roll  the  years,  and  rise  the  expected  morn, 

0  spring  to  light,  auspicious  babe  be  born!      Popei 

6.  Artificial  illumination. 

Seven  lamps  shall  give  light.  J^umbers. 

7.  Illumination  of  loind;  instruction;  know- 
ledge. 

Of  those  things  which  are  for  direction  of  all  the 
parts  of  our  life  needful,  and  not  impossible  to  be 
discerned  by  the  light  of  nature  itself,  are  there 
not  many  which  few  men's  natural  capacity  hath 
been  able  to  find  out?  Hooker. 

Light  may  be  taken  from  the  experiment  of  ihe 
horse-tooth  ring,  how  lliat  those  things  which  as- 
suage the  sti'ife  of  the  spirits,  do  help  diseases  con- 
ti-ary  to  the  intention  desired.  Bacon. 

I  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear. 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And  to  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive.  Milton. 

]  opened  Ariosto  in  Italian,  and  the  very  fii-st  two 
lines  gave  me  light  to  all  I  could  desire.      Ih-yden. 

If  internal  ligJit,  or  any  proposition  which  we  take 
for  inspired,  be  conformable  to  the  principles  of 
reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  attested 
revelation,  reason  wairants  it.  Locke. 

The  ordinaiy  words  of  language,  and  our  com- 
mon use  of  them,  would  have  given  us  light  into  the 
nature  of  our  ideas,  if  considered  with  attention. 

Locke. 

The  books  of  Varro  cor.cerning  navigation  are 
lost,  which  no  doubt  would  have  given  us  great 
light  in  those  matters.  JjrbxUhnot. 

8.  The  part  ot  a  picture  which  is  drawn 
with  bright  colours,  or  in  which  the 
light  is  supposed  to  fall. 

Never  admit  two  equal  lights  in  the  same  picture; 
but  the  greater  light  must  strike  forcibly  on  those 
places  of  the  picture  where  the  principal  figures  are; 
diminishing  as  it  comes  nearer  the  borders.    Dryd. 

9.  Reach  of  knowicdgt;  mental  viev/. 
Light,  and  understanding,  and  wisdom,  like  the 

wisdom  of  the  gods,  was  found  in  him.  Danid. 

We  saw  as  it  were  thick  clouds,  which  did  put 

us  in  some  bvpe  of  laud,  knowing  how  that  port  of 
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U.e  South  Sea  was  utterly  unknown,  and  might 
have  islands  or  continents  that  hitherto  were  not 
come  to  light.  Bacon. 

They  have  brought  to  light  not  a  few  profitable 
expenments.  Bacan. 

10.  Point  of  view;  situation;   direction  in 
whicli  the  light  fails. 

Frequent  consideration  of  a  thing  wears  off  the 
strangeness  of  if,  and  shews  it  in  its  several  lights, 
and  various  ways  of  appearance,  to  the  view  of  the 
mind.  South. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  man  of  the  greatest  parts  to 
consider  any  thing  m  its  whole  extent,  and  in  all  its 
variety  of  lights.  Spectator. 

An  author  who  has  not  learned  the  art  of  ranging 
his  thoughts,  and  setting  them  in  proper  lights,  will 
lose  himself  in  his  confusion.  Spectator. 

11.  Pul>lick  view;  publick  notice. 
Why  am  I  ask'd  what  next  shall  see  the  light? 

Heav'ns!  was  I  born  for  nothing  but  to  write.  Pope. 

12.  The  publick. 
Grave  epistles  bring  vice  to  light, 

Such  as  a  king  might  read,  a  bishop  write.     Pope. 

13.  Explanation. 
I  have  endeavoured,  throughout  this  discourse, 

that  every  former  part  might  give  strength  unto  all 
that  follow,  and  every  latter  bring  some  light  unto 
all  before.  Hooker. 

We  should  compare  places  of  scripture  treating 
of  the  same  point:  thus  one  part  of  the  sacred  text 
could  not  fail  to  give  light  unto  another.         Locke. 

14.  Any  thing  that  gives  light;  a  pharos; 
a  taper;  any  luminous  body. 

That  light  you  see  is  burning  in  my  hall ; 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams. 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shaksp. 

Then  he  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in  and  fell 
down  before  Paul.  Jlcts. 

I  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the  Gentiles,  for 
salvation  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth.  ^cts. 

Let  them  be  for  signs, 
For  seasons,  and  for  days,  and  circling  years; 
And  let  them  be  for  lights,  as  I  ordain 
Their  office  in  the  firmament  of  heav'n, 
To  give  light  on  the  earth.  Milton. 

1  put  as  great  difference  between  our  new  liglUs 
and  ancient  truths,  as  bet^veen  the  sun  and  a  meteor. 

Glanville. 

Several  lights  will  not  be  seen, 
If  there  be  nothing  else  between; 
Men  doubt,  because  they  stand  so  thick  i'  th'  sky. 
If  those  be  stars  that  paint  the  galaxy.         Coicley. 

I  will  make  some  offers  at  their  safety,  by  fixing 
some  marks  like  lights  upon  a  coast,  by  which  the 
ships  may  avoid  at  least  known  rocks.  Temple. 

He  must  still  mourn 
The  sun,  and  moon,  and  ev'ry  starry  light, 
Eclips'd  to  him,  and  lost  in  everlasting  night.  Prior. 
Light,  lite.  adj.  [leohc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Not  tending  to  the  centre  with  great 
force;  not  heavy. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt. 

Dryden. 

These  weights  did  not  exert  their  natural  gravity 
till  they  were  laid  in  the  golden  balance,  insomuch 
that  I  could  not  guess  which  was  light  or  heavy 
whilst  I  held  them  in  my  hand.  Spectator. 

2.  Not  burdensome;   easy  to  be  worn,  or 
carried,  or  lifted;  not  onerous. 

Horse,  oxen,  plough,  tumbril,  cart,  waggon,  and 
wain. 
The  lighter  and  sti-onger  the  greater  thy  gaine. 

Tusser. 

It  will  be  light,  that  you  may  bear  it 

Under  a  cloke  that  is  of  any  length.      Shakspeare. 

A  king  that  vvould  not  feel  his  crown  too  heavy, 

must  wear  it  every  day;  but  if  he  think  it  too  light, 

he  knoweth  not  of  what  metal  it  is  made.      Bacon. 

3.  Not  afflictive;  easy  to  be  endured. 

Every  light  and  common  thing  incident  into  any 
prart  of  man's  life.  Hooker. 
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Light  suff 'rings  give  us  leisure  to  complain, 
We  groan,  but  cannot  speak,  in  greater  pain. 

Dryden. 

4.  Easy  to  be  performed;  not  difficult. 
Well  pleas'd  were  all  his  friends,  the  task  was 

light. 
The  father,  mother,  daughter,  they  invite.  Dryden. 

5.  Easy  to  be  acted  on  by  any  power. 
Apples  of  a  ripe  flavour,  fresh  and  fair, 

Mellow'd  by  winter  from  their  cruder  juice, 
Light  of  digestion  now,  and  fit  for  use.         Dryden. 

6.  Not  heavily  armed. 
Paulus  Bachitius,  with  a  company  of  light  horse- 
men, lay  close  in  ambush,  in  a  convenient  place  for 
that  purpose.  Knolles. 

7.  Active;  nimble. 
He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain. 

That  what  he  touch'd  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spense^'. 

Asahel  was  as  light  of  foot  as  a  wild  roe.  2  Sam. 

There  Stamford  came,  for  his  honour  was  lame 
Of  the  gout  three  months  together; 
But  it  prov'd,  when  they  fought,  but  a  running  gout. 
For  heels  were  lighter  than  ever.  Denham. 

Youths,  a  blooming  band; 
Light  bounding  from  the  earth  at  once  they  rise. 
Their  feet  half  viewless  quiver  in  the  skies.    Pope. 

I.  Unencumbered;  unembarrassed;  clear 
of  impediments. 

Unmairied  men  are  best  masters,  but  not  best 
subjects;  for  they  are  light  to  run  away.        Bacon, 
d.  Slight;  not  great. 

A  light  error  in  the  manner  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing trials  was  enough  to  render  some  of  them 
unsuccessful.  Boyle. 

10.  Not  dense;  not  gross. 

In  the  wilderness  there  is  no  bread,  nor  water, 
and  our  soul  loatheth  this  light  bread.      J^umbers. 

Light  fumes  are  merry,  grosser  fumes  are  sad. 
Both  are  the  reasonable  soul  run  mad.        Dryden. 

I I.  Easy  to  admit   any  influence;  unstea- 
dy; unsettled;  loose. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

These  light  vain  persons  still  are  drunk  and  mad 
With  surfeitings,  and  pleasures  of  their  youth. 

Davies. 

They  are  light  of  belief,  great  listeners  after 
De%vs.  Howel. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  profanely  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion. Tillotson. 

12.  Gay;  airy;  wanting  dignity  or  solidity; 
trifling. 

Seneca  cannot  be  too  heavy,  norPlautus  too  light. 

Shakspeare. 
Forgive 
If  fictions  light  I  mix  with  truth  divine, 
And  fill  these  lines  with  other  praise  than  thine. 

Fairfax. 

13.  Not  chaste;  not  regular  in  conduct. 
Let  me  not  be  light, 

For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband.  Shak. 

14.  [from  lig/it^  n.  s.]   Bright;  clear. 
As  soon  as  the  morning  was  light,  the  men  were 

sent  away.  Genesis. 

The  horses  ran  up  and  down  with  their  tails  and 

manes  on  a  light  fire.  KtwUcs. 

15.  Not  dark;  tending  to  whiteness. 
In  painting,  the  light  and  a  white  colour  are  but 

one  and  the  same  thing:  no  colour  more  resembles 
the  air  than  white,  and  by  consequence  no  colour 
which  is  lighter.  Dryden. 

Two  cylindrick  bodies  with  annular  fulci,  found 
with  shark's  teethj  and  other  shells,  in  a  lighX  co- 
loured clay.  Woodward. 
Light,  lite.  ad-u.  [for  lightly.^  by  colloquial 
corruption.]  Lightly;  cheaply. 

Shall  we  set  light  by  that  custom  of  reading,  from 
whence  so  precious  a  benefit  hath  grown?    Hooker. 
To  Light,  lite.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
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1.  To  kindle;  to  enflame;  to  set  on  fire; 
to  make  flame. 

Swinging  coals  about  in  the  wire,  thoroughly  ligh:- 
ed  them.  Boyle. 

This  truth  shines  so  clear,  that  to  go  about  to 
prove  it,  were  to  light  a  candle  to  seek  the  sun. 

Glanville. 

The  maids,  who  waited  her  commands, 
Ran  in  with  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands.  Dryden. 

Be  witness,  gods,  and  strike  Jocasta  dead. 
If  an  immodest  thought,  or  low  desire, 
Inflam'd  my  breast  since  fu-st  our  loves  were  lighted. 

Dryden. 

Absence  might  cure  it,  or  a  second  mistress 
Light  up  another  flame,  and  put  out  this,  dddison. 

2.  To  give  light  to;  to  guide  by  light. 
A  beam  that  falls 

Fresh  from  the  pure  glance  of  thine  eye. 
Lighting  to  eternity.  Crasliaio. 

Ah  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  the  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 

3.  To  illuminate;  to  fill  with  light. 
The  sun'was  set,  and  vesper,  to  supply 

His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryden. 

4.  U/i  is  emphatically  joined  to  light. 
No  sun  was  lighted  up  the  world  to  view.  Dryden. 

5.  [from   the   adjective.]    To    lighten;  to 
ease  of  a  burden. 

Land  some  of  our  passengers. 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  load.  F.  Qjueen. 
To  Light,  lite.  T>.  72.  [/fcA:/,  chance,  Dutch; 

preter.  lighted,  or  light,  or  lit.'] 
1.  To  happen  to  find;  to  fall  upon  by 
chance:  it  has  on  before  the  thing  found. 
No  more  settled  in  valour  than  disposed  to  jus- 
tice, if  either  they  had  lighted  on  a  better  friend, 
or  could  have  learned  to  make  friendship  a  child, 
and  not  the  father  of  virtue.  Sidney. 

The  prince,  by  chance,  did  on  a  lady  light, 
That  was  right  fair,  and  fresh  as  morning  rose . 

Spenser. 
Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
You  have  desire  to  purchase.  Shakspeare. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough;  so  this 
people  did  light  ^lpon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon. 

Of  late  years,  the  royal  oak  did  light  upon  count 
Rhodophil.  Howel. 

The  way  of  producing  such  a  change  on  colours 
may  be  easily  enough  lighted  on,  by  those  conver- 
sant in  the  solutions  of  mercury.  Boyle. 

He  sought  by  arguments  to  sooth  her  pain; 
Nor  those  avail'd:  at  length  he  lights  on  one, 
Before  two  moons  their  orb  with  light  adorn. 
If  Heav'n  allow  me  life,  I  will  return.        Dryden. 
Truth,  light  upon  this  way,  is  of  no  more  avail 
to  us  than  error;  for  what  is  so  taken  up  by  us,  may 
be  false  as  well  as  true;  and  he  has  not  done  his 
duty,  who  has  thus  stumbled  upon  truth  in  his  way 
to  preferment.  Locke. 

Whosoever  first  lit  on  a  parcel  of  that  substance 
we  call  gold,  could  not  rationally  take  the  bulk  and 
figure  to  depend  on  its  real  essence.  Locke. 

As  wily  reynard  walk'd  the  streets  at  night, 
On  a  tragedian's  mask  he  chanc'd  to  light; 
Turning  it  o'er,  he  mutter'd  with  disdain, 
How  vast  a  head  is  here  without  a  train!  Addison. 
A  weaker  man  may  sometimes  light  on  notions 
which  had  escaped  a  wiser.        Watts  on  the  Mind. 
2.  To   fall   in    any    particular  direction: 
with  on. 

The  wounded  steed  curvets;  and  rais'd  upright, 
Lights  on  his  feet  before;  his  hoofs  behind 
Spring  up  in  air  aloft,  and  lash  the  wind.    Dryden. 
To  fall;  to  strike  on:  with  on. 
He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigour  smites. 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow; 
The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights, 
That  to  the  ground  it  doubleth  him  full  low.  Spenser. 
At  an  uncertain  lot  none  can  find  themselves 
grieved  on  whomsoever  it  lighteth.  Hooker. 
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They  shall  hunger  no  more;  neither  shall  the  sun 
light  on  them,  nor  any  heat.  Revelatioi\. 

On  me,  mc  only,  as  the  source  and  spring 
Of  all  corruption,  ail  the  blame  lights  due.  Millon. 

A  curse  lights  iipon  him  presently  after:  his  great 
army  is  utterly  ruined,  he  himself  slain  in  it,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  cut  off,  and  hung  up  before 
Jerusalem.  Smith. 

4.  [alijhcan,  Sax.]    To  descend  from  a 
liorse  or  carriage. 

When  Naaman  saw  him  running  after  him,  he 
lighted  down  from  the  chariot  to  meet  him.  2  Kings. 

I  saw  'em  salute  on  horseback. 
Beheld  them  when  they  lighted,  how  they  clung 
In  their  embracement.      Sluikspeare''s  Henry  VIII. 

Rebekah  lifted  up  her  eyes,  and  when  she  saw 
Isaac,  she  lighted  off  the  camel.  Genesis. 

The  god  laid  down  his  feeble  rays. 
Then  lighted  from  his  glittering  coach.  Swift. 

5.  To  settle;  to  rest;  to  stoop  from  flight. 

I  placM  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds. 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.     Shaksp. 

Then  as  a  bee  which  among  weeds  doth  fall. 
Which  seem  sweet  flow'rs,  with  lustre  fresh  and  gay, 
She  lights  on  that,  and  this,  and  tasteth  all. 
But  pleas'd  witli  none,  doth  rise,  and  soar  away. 

Davies. 

Plant  trees  and  shrubs  near  home,  for  bees  to 
pitch  on  at  their  swarming,  that  they  may  not  be  in 
danger  of  being  lost  for  want  of  a  lighting  place. 

Mortimer. 

To   Li'ghten,  li't'n.i''3   v.  n.   [he,  Iijc, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  flash,  with  thunder. 

This  dreadful  night. 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion.  Sliakspeare. 

Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
I  have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night; 
It  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd,  too  sudden, 
Too  like  the  light'ning,  which  doth  cease  to  be 
Ere  one  can  say  it  lightens.  Sliakspeare. 

The  lightning  that  lighteneth  out  of  the  one  part 
under  heaven,  sheweth  unto  the  other  part.     Luke. 

2.  To  shine  like  lightning. 

Yet  looks  he  like  a  king:  behold  his  eye, 
As  bright  as  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  fall;  to  light,  [from  light.'] 

0  Lord,  let  thy  mercy  lighten  upon  us,  as  we  do 
put  our  trust  in  thee.  Common  Prayer. 

To  Li'ghten,  ll'l'n.  v.  a.  [from  light.'] 

1.  To  illuminate;  to  enlighten. 
Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 

A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole.    Shaksp. 

O  Light!  which  mak'st  the  light  which  makes  the 
day. 
Which  sett'st  the  eye  without,  and  mind  within; 

Lighten  my  spirit  with  one  clear  hcav'niy  ray, 
Which  now  to  view  itself  doth  first  begin.     Davies. 

A  key  of  fire  ran  all  along  the  shore. 
And  lighten''d  all  the  river  with  a  blaze.      Drijden. 

Nature  from  the  storm 
Shines  out  afresh;  and  through  the  lightcn''d  air 
A  higher  lustre,  and  a  clearer  calm. 
Diffusive  tremble.  Thomson. 

2.  To  exonerate;  to  unload,   [from  light, 
adj.] 

The  mai-iners  were  afraid,  and  cast  forth  the 
wares  that  were  in  tlie  ship  into  the  sea,  to  lighten 
it  of  them.  Jonah. 

3.  To  make  less  heavy. 

Long  since  with  woe 
Kearer  acquainted,  now  I  feel  by  proof. 
That  fellowship  in  pain  divides  not  smart, 
iSor  lightens  aught  each  man's  peculiar  load.  Milt. 

Strive 
In  offices  of  love  how  we  may  lighten 
Each  other's  burden.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhilarate;  to  cheer. 

A  trusty  villain,  very  oft, 
VOL.  11. 
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V\1>en  I  am  dull  with  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jest.  JI^^^P- 
The  audience  are  grown  weary  of  cont  nue 
melancholy  scenes;  and  few  traged.es  shall  succeed 
in  this  age!  if  they  are  not  lightened  w.th  a^course 
of  mirth.  _,  i-^i  ,    tL 

Li'GHTER,  llte'ir.««   n.  s.  [from  light,  to 
make  light.]  A  heavy  boat  mto  which 
ships  are  lightened  or  unloaded. 
Thev  have  cockboats  for  passengers,  and  tenters 

for  burthen.  ,  ^  •  v,* 

He  climb'd  a  stranded  lighter's  height, 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright   ^ 

Li'ghterman,  lite'Ar-m4n.««  n.  s.  llight- 
er   and   man.]     One  who   manages   a 

lighter. 

Where  much  shipping  is  employed,  whatever  ne- 
comes  of  the  merchant,  multitudes  of  people  wii 
be  gainers;  as  shipwrights,  butchers,  cai-meu,  ana 
lightermen.  ,  *^'**'. 

Lightfi'ngered,  llte-fing'gur  d.  adj. 
[light  and  Jlnger.]  Nimble  at  convey- 
ance; thievish. 

Li'ghtfoot,  lite'fvit.  adj.  [light  and /oo^] 
Nimble  in  running  or  dancing;  active. 

Him  so  far  had  born  his  lightfoot  steed. 
Pricked  with  wrath  and  Oery  fierce  disdain. 
That  him  to  follow  was  but  fruitless  pain.  F.  Queen. 

And  all  the  troop  of  lightfoot  Naiades 
Flock  all  about  to  see  her  lovely  face.         Spenser. 

Li'ghtfoot,  lite'fut.  7i.  s.  Venison.  A 
cant  word. 

Lighthe'aded,  llte-h^d'^d.  adj.  [light 
and  head.] 

1.  Unsteady;  loose;  thoughtless;  weak. 

The  English  Liturgy,  how  piously  and  wisely  so- 
ever framed,  had  found  great  opposition;  the  cere- 
monies had  wrought  only  upon  lightheaded,  weak 
men,  yet  learned  men  excepted  against  some  par- 
ticulars. Clarendon. 

2.  Delirious;  disordered  in  the  mind  by 
disease. 

Lighthe'adedness,  lite-h^d'ed-n^s.  n.  s. 
Deliriousness;  disorder  of  the  mind. 

Lighthe'arted,  lite-h^r'tdd.  adj.  [light 
and  heart.]  Gay;  merry;  airy;  cheerful. 

Li'ghthouse,  lite'house.  n.  s.  [light  and 
house.]  A  high  building,  at  the  top  of 
which  lights  are  hung  to  guide  ships 
at  sea. 

He  chai-ged  himself  with  the  risque  of  such  ves- 
sels as  carried  corn  in  winter;  and  built  a  pharos 
or  lighthouse.  Arhuthnot. 

Lightle'gged,  lite-l^g'd'.^*9   adj.  [light 
and  leg.]  Nimble;  swift.     ' 
Lightlegged  Pas  has  got  the  middle  space.  Sidney. 

Li'ghtless,  lite'l^s.  adj.  [from  light.] 
Wanting  liglit;  dark. 

Li'ghtly,  lite'16.  adv.  [from  light.] 

1.  Without  weight. 

This  grave  partakes  the  fleshly  birth, 
Which  cover  lightly,  gentle  earth.         Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Without  deep  impression. 

The  soft  ideas  of  the  cheerful  note, 
Lightly  receiv'd,  were  easily  forgot.  Prior. 

3.  Easily;  readily;  without  difficulty;  of 
course. 

If  they  write  or  speak  publickly  but  five  words, 
one  of  them  is  lightly  about  the  dangerous  estate 
of  the  church  of  England  in  respect  of  abused  cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

•  Believe  't  not  lightly  that  your  son 
Will  not  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
With  cautclous  baits  and  practice.      Shak.  Coriol. 
Short  summer  lightly  has  a  forward  spring. 

Shakspeare, 
G 
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4.  Without  reason. 

Flatter  not  the  rich;  neither  do  thou  willingly  or 
lightly  appear  before  great  personages.         Taylor. 

Let  every  man  tliat  hath  a  calling  be  diligent  in 
pursuance  of  its  employment,  so  as  not  lightly,  or 
without  reasonable  occasion,  to  neglect  it.    Taylor. 

5.  Without  dejection;  cheerfully. 

Bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.  Shakspeare 

6.  Not  chastely. 

If  I  were  lightly  disposed,  I  could  still  perhaps 
have  offers,  that  some,  who  hold  their  heads  higher, 
would  be  glad  to  accept.  Sicifl. 

7.  Nimbly;    with  agility;   not  heavily  or 
tardily. 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank; 
When  on  a  sudden,  Torismond  appear'd, 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er; 
Leaping  and  bounding  on  the  billows  heads, 
Till  safely  we  had  reach'd  the  farther  shore.  Di-yd. 

8.  Gayly;  airily;  with  levity;  without  heed 
or  care. 

Lightmi'nded,  llte-mind'^d.   adj.   [light 
and  mind.]  Unsettled;  unsteady. 
He  that  is  hasty  to  give  credit  is  lightmitided. 

Ecclesiastieus. 
Li'ghtness,  lite'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  light.] 

1 .  Want  of  weight;  absence  of  weight: 
the  contrary  to  heaviness. 

Some  are  for  masts  of  ships,  as  fir  and  pine,  be- 
cause of  their  length,  straightness,  and  lightness. 

Bacon. 

Suppose  many  degrees  of  littleness  and  lightnesi 
in  particles,  so  as  many  might  float  in  the  air  a  good 
while  before  they  fell.  Burnet. 

2.  Inconstancy;  unsteadiness. 

For,  unto  knight  there  is  no  greater  shame. 
Than  lightness  and  inconstancy  in  love .    F.  Queen, 

Of  two  things  they  must  chuse  one;  namely, 
whether  they  would,  to  their  endless  disgrace,  with 
ridiculous  lightness,  dismiss  him,  whose  restitution 
they  had  in  so  importunate  manner  desired,  or  else 
condescend  unto  that  demand.  Hooker. 

As  I  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow. 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows. 
Commanded  always  by  the  greatest  gust; 
Such  is  the  lightness  of  you  common  men.   Shaksj). 

3.  Unchastity;  want  of  conduct  in  women. 
Is  it  the  disdain  of  my  estate,  or  the  opinion  of 

my  lightness,  that  emboldened  such  base  fancies 
towards  me?  Sidney. 

Can  it  be, 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense. 
Than  woman's  lightness!  Shakspeare. 

4.  Agility;  nimbleness. 
Li'ghtning,  lite'ning.  n.  s.  [from  lighten, 

lightening,  lightning.] 

1.  The  flash  that  attends  thunder. 
Lightning  is  a  great  flame,  veiy  bright,  extend- 
ing evei-y  way  to  a  great  distance,  suddenly  dart- 
ing upwards,  and  there  ending,  so  that  it  is  only 
momentaneous.  Musclienbroek. 

Sense  thinks  the  lightning  born  before  tlie  thun- 
der; 
What  tells  us  then  they  both  together  ai-e?  Davies. 

Salmoneus,  suff'ring  cruel  pains  I  found 
For  emulating  Jove;  the  rattling  sound 
Of  mimick  thunder,  and  the  glitt'ring  blaze 
Of  pointed  lighlnings,  and  their  forky  rays.    Dj-yd. 

No  warning  of  the  approach  of  flame. 
Swiftly,  like  sudden  death,  it  came; 
Like  travellers  by  lightning  kilVd, 
I  burnt  the  moment  1  beheld.  Granville. 

2.  Mitigation;  abatement,  [from  to  light- 
en, to  make  less  heavy.] 

How  oft  when  men  are  at  tlie  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  meny'  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death.  Shakspeare. 

We  were  once  in  hopes  of  his  recovery,  upon  a 
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kind  meesage  fiom  the  widow;  but  this  ouly  proved 
a  lightning  before  death.  Spedatm: 

Lights,  lites.  n.  s.  [supposed  to  be  called 
so  from  their  lightness  in  proportion  to 
Iheir  bulk.]  The  lungs;  the  organs  of 
breathing:  we  say,  lights  of  other  ani- 
mals, and  lungs  of  men. 

The  complaint  was  chiefly  from  the  lights,  a  part 
as  of  no  quick  sense,  so  no  seat  for  any  sharp  dis- 
®^*°'  IJayward. 

Li'ghtsomk,  lite'sim.  adj.  [from  Ug/ie.l 

1.  Luminous;  not  dark;  not  obscure;  not 
opake. 

Neither  the  sun,  nor  any  thing  sensible  is  that 
light  itself,  which  is  the  cause  that  things  are  light- 
some, though  it  make  itself,  and  all  things  else, 
visiole;  but  a  body  most  enlightened,  by  whom  the 
neighbouring  region,  which  the  Greeks  call  aether, 
the  place  of  the  supposed  element  of  fire,  is  affected 
and  qualified.  Raleigh. 

White  walls  make  rooms  more  HglUsome  than 
black.  Bacon. 

Equal  posture,  and  quick  spirits,  arc  required  to 
make  colours  lightsome.  Bacon. 

The  sun 
His  course  exalted  through  the  Ram  had  run. 
Through  Taurus,  and  the  lightsome  realms  of  love. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Gay;  airy;  having  the  power  to  exhi- 
larate. 

It  suiteth  so  fitly  with  that  lightsome  aiTestion  of 

joy,  wherein  God  dclightcth  when  his  saints  praise 

him.  Hooker. 

The  lightsome  passion  of  joy  was  not  that  which 

now  often  usurps  the  name;  that  trivial,  vanishing, 

supei-ficial  thing,  that  only  gilds  the  apprehension, 

and  plays  upon  the  surface  of  the  soul.  South. 

Li'ghtsomeness,  lite'sim-n^s.  n.s.  [from 

lightsome.^ 

1.  Luminousness;  not  opacity;  not  obscu- 
rity; not  darksomeness. 

It  is  to  our  atmosphere  that  the  variety  of  colours, 
which  are  painted  on  the  skies,  the  lightsomeness  of 
our  air,  and  the  twilight,  are  owing.  Cheyne. 

2.  Cheerfulness;  merriment;  levity. 
Ligna'loes,    lig-nal'oze,  n.    s.    \_lignum 

aloes,  Lat.]  Aloes  wood. 

The  vallies  spread  forth  as  gaidens  by  the  river's 
side,  as  the  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  Lord  hath 
planted,  and  as  cedar  trees  beside  the  waters. 

lumbers. 
Li'gneous,  lig'ne-us.  adj.   [ligneus,  Lat. 
ligneux,  Fr.]     Made  of  wood;  wooden; 
resembling  wood. 

It  should  be  tried  with  shoots  of  vines,  and  roots 
of  red  roses;  for  it  may  be  they,  being  of  a  more 
ligneous  nature,  will  incorporate  with  the  tree  itself. 

Bacon. 
Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  harts-tongue, 
hardly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn:  now  the 
covers,  and  the  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  pai-en- 
chymous  and  ligneous  part  of  both,  and  the  fibres 
of  those  parts,  multiplied  one  by  another,  afford  a 
hundred  thousand  millions  of  formed  atoms,  but 
tow  many  more  we  cannot  define.  Greio. 

LIGATUMVI'TJE,   lig-ndm-vl'te.    n.    s. 

[Lat.]   Guiacum;  a  very  hard  wood. 
Li'guue,  li'gure."*-*  7i.  s.  A  precious  stone. 
The  third  row  a  ligttre,  an  agate,  and  an  ame- 
thyst. Exodus. 
LIKE,  like.  adj.  [he,  Saxon;  //?/{:,  Dutch.] 
1.  Resembling;  having  resemblance. 

Whom  art  thou  like  in  thy  greatness.'      Ezekial. 

His  son,  or  one  of  his  illustrious  name, 

How  like  the  former,  and  almost  the  same!    Dryd. 

As  the  earth  was  designed  for  the  being  of  men, 

why  might  not  all  other  planets  be  created  for  the 

like  uses,  each  for  their  own  inhabitants?    Bcntley. 

This  plan,  as  laid  down  by  him,  looks  likcr  an 

universal  art  than  a  distinct  logicb.  Baker. 
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2.  Equal;  of  the  same  quantity. 

More  clergymen  were  impoverished  by  the  late 
war,  than  ever  in  the  like  space  before.         Sprat. 

3.  [for  iii-ely.j  Probable;  credible. 

The  trials  were  made,  and  it  is  like  that  the  ex- 
periment would  have  been  effectual.  Bacon. 

4.  Likely;  in  a  state  that  gives  probable 
expectations.  This  is,  I  ihink^  an  im- 
proper, though  frequent  use.  ' 

If  the  duke  coi.'tinues  these  favoui-s  towards  you, 
you  are  lilce  to  be  much  advanced.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  like  to  die  for  hunger,  for  there  is  no  more 
'^'■c^'^-  Jeremiah. 

The  yearly  value  thereof  is  already  increased 
double  of  that  it  was  within  these  few  years,  and 
is  like  daily  to  rise  higher  till  it  amount  to  the  price 
of  our  land  in  England.  Dories. 

Hopton  resolved  to  visit  Waller's  quarters,  that 
he  might  judge  whether  he  were  like  to  pursue  his 
purpose.  Clarendon. 

Many  were  not  easy  to  be  governed,  nor  like  to 
conform  themselves  to  strict  rules.  Clarendon. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  suited  to  the 
mind  than  his  rules  for  health  are  fitted  to  our  bodies, 
he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed.  Baker. 

Like,  like.  n.  s.  [This  substantive  is  sel- 
dom more  than  the  adjective  used  ellip- 
tically;  t/if  like  for  the  lilce  thing.,  or  like 
person.^ 

1.  Some  person  or  thing  resembling  an- 
other. 

He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Shaksp. 

Every  like  is  not  the  same,  O  Caesar!        Shaksp. 

Though  there  have  been  greater  fleets  for  num- 
ber, yet  for  the  bulk  of  the  ships  never  the  like. 

Baron. 

Albeit  an  eagle  did  beat-  away  a  lamb  in  her  ta- 
lons, yet  a  raven  endeavouring  to  do  the  like  was 
held  entangled.  Haytcard. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more ; 
A  third  the  like.  Daniefs  Civil  War. 

His  desire 
By  convei'sation  with  his  like  to  help, 
Or  solace  his  defects.  Milton. 

Two  likes  may  be  mistaken.  VEstrange. 

She'd  study  to  reform  the  men, 
Or  add  some  grains  of  folly  more 
To  women  than  they  had  before; 
This  might  their  mutual  fancy  strike, 
Since  ev'ry  being  loves  its  like.  Swift. 

2.  Used  with  had;  near  approach;  a  state 
like  to  another  state.  A  sense  common 
but  not  just:  perhaps  had  is  a  corrup- 
tion for  was. 

Report  being  carried  secretly  from  one  to  anoth- 
er in  my  ship,  had  like  to  have  been  my  utter  over- 
throw. Raleigh. 

Like,  like.  adv. 

1.  In  the  same  manner;  in  the  same  man- 
ner as:  it  is  not  always  easy  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  be  adverb  or  adjective. 

The  joyous  nymphs,  and  lightfoot  fairies, 
VV' hich  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 
Now  hearing  them  so  heavily  lament, 
Like  heavily  lamenting  from  them  went.     Spenser. 

Like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
pitieth  them  that  fear  him.  Psalms. 

Are  we  proud  and  passionate,  malicious  and  re- 
vengeful? Is  this  to  be  iifce-minded  with  Christ, 
who  was  meek  and  lowly?  Tillotson. 

What  will  be  my  confusion,  when  he  sees  nic 
Neglected,  and  forsaken  like  himself.  Philips. 

They  roar'd  like  lions  caught  in  toils,  and  rag'd: 
The  man  knew  what  they  were,  who  heretofore 
Had  seen  the  like  he  murther'd  on  the  shore.  Waller. 

2.  In  such  a  manner  as  befits. 

Be  strong,  andquityourselvesiifeemen.  1  Santuel. 
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3.  Likely;  probably.     A  popular  use  not 

analogical. 

I  lilij!  the  work  well;  ere  it  be  demanded, 
As  like  enough  it  will,  I'd  have  it  copied.     Shak^ 

To  Like,  like.  v.  a.   [lican.   Sax.  liiken^ 
Dut.] 

1.  To  choose   with  some   degree  of  pre- 
ference. 

As  nothing  can  be  so  reasonably  spoken  as  to 
content  all  men,  so  this  speech  was  not  of  them  all 
liked.  Knolles. 

He  gave  such  an  account  as  made  it  appear  that 
he  liked  the  design.  Clarendon. 

We  like  our  present  circumstances  well,  and 
dream  of  no  change.  Mterbury. 

2.  To  approve;  to  view  with  approbation^ 
not  fondness. 

Though  they  did  not  like  the  evil  he  did,  yet  they 
liked  him  that  did  the  evil.  Sidney. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then  to 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company.  Sidney. 

He  proceeded  from  looking  to  liking,  and  from 
liking  to  loving.  Sidney, 

For  several  virtues 
I  have  lik^d  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul.  Shakspeare. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye; 
That  ij/c'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.     Shaksp. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others, 
but  by  first  practising  it  himself.  South. 

Beasts  can  like,  but  not  distinguish  too, 
Nor  their  own  liking  by  reOection  know.     Drijden. 

3.  To  please;  to   be    agreeable  to.      Now 
disused. 

Well  hoped  he,  ere  long  that  hardy  guest, 
If  ever  covetous  hand,  or  lustful  eye. 
Or  lips  he  laid  on  thing  that  ii/i'J  "him  best, 
Should  be  his  prey.  Spenser. 

Say,  my  fair  brother  now,  if  this  device 
Do  like  you,  or  may  you  to  like  entice.      Hvbberd. 

This  desire  being  recommended  to  her  majesty, 
it  liked  her  to  inclade  tlie  same  within  one  entire 
lease.  Bacon. 

He  shall  dwell  %vhere  it  liketh  him  best.      /)e%a. 

There  let  them  learn,  as  likes  them,  to  despise 
God  and  Messiah.  Milton. 

To  Like,  like.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  pleased  with:  with  of  before  the 
thing  approved.     Obsolete. 

0/  any  thing  more  than  of  God  they  could  not 
by  any  means  like,  as  long  as  whatsoever  they  knew 
besides  God,  Ihey  apprehended  it  not  in  itself  with- 
out dependency  upon  God.  Hooker. 
The  young  soldiers  did  with  such  rheerlulness 
like  of  this  resolution,  tliat  they  thought  two  tlays  a 
long  delay.  Knolles. 
.  To  choose;  to  list;  to  be  pleased. 
The  man  likes  not  to  take  his  brother's  wife. 

Deuttronomy. 
He  that  has  the  prison  doors  set  open  is  perfectly 
at  liberty,  because  he  may  either  go  or  stay,  as  he 
best  likes.  i^^ke. 

Li'kelihood,  llke'le-hud.  )  n.    s.    [from 
Li'keliness,  like'le-n^s.      \       likely. ~\ 
Appearance;  show.     Obsolete. 
What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  likelihood  he  show'd  to-day? 
—That  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended.     Shaksp. 
Resemblance;  likeness.     Obsolete. 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
Like  to  the  senators  of  antique  Rome, 
Go  forth  and  fetch  their  conq'ring  Caesai-  in. 
As  by  a  low,  but  loving  likelihood. 
Were  nov/  the  gcuei-al  of  our  gracious  empress 
As  in  good  time  he  may,  from  Ireland  coming, 
How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit 
To  welcome  him?  Shaksp. 

There  is  uo  likelihood  between  pujc  Ucht  aB4 
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black  darkness,  or  between  righteousness  and  re- 
probation. Rahigh. 
3,  Probability;  verisimilitude;  appearance 

of  truth. 

As  it  noteth  one  such  to  have  been  in  that  age, 
so  had  there  been  more,  it  would  by  likelihood  as 
well  have  noted  many.  Hooker. 

Many  of  likelihood  informed  me  of  this  before, 
which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I  could 
neither  believe  nor  misdoubt.  Shaksp. 

It  never  yet  did  hurt, 
To  lay  down  likelihood,  and  forms  of  hope.  Shalcq). 

As  there  is  no  likelihood  that  the  place  could  be 
so  altered,  so  there  is  no  probability  that  theie  ri- 
vers were  turned  out  of  their  courses.  Raleigh. 

Where  things  are  least  to  be  put  to  the  venture, 
as  the  eternal  interests  of  the  other  world  ought  to 
be;  there  every,  even  the  least,  probability,  or  like- 
lihood of  danger,  should  be  provided  against.  South. 

There  are  predictions  of  our  Saviour  recorded  by 
the  evangelists,  which  were  not  completed  till  after 
their  deaths,  and  had  no  likelihood  of  being  so  when 
they  were  pronounced  by  our  blessed  Saviour. 

Mdison. 

Thus,  in  all  likelihood,  would  it  be  with  a  liber- 
tine, who  should  have  a  visit  from  the  other  world: 
the  first  horror  it  raised  would  go  off,  as  new  diver- 
sions come  on.  Mterbury. 
Li'kely,  like'16.  adj.  [from  like.'] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  liked;  such  as  may 
please.     Obsolete. 

These  young  companions  make  themselves  be- 
lieve they  love  at  the  first  looking  of  a  likely  beauty, 

Sidney. 

Sir  John,  they  are  your  likeliest  men;  1  would 
have  you  served  with  the  best.  Shaksp. 

2.  Probable;  such  as  may  in  reason  be 
thought  or  believed;  such  as  may  be 
thought  more  reasonably  than  the  cori- 
trary:  as,  a  lifcchj  story,  that  is,  a  credi- 
ble story. 

Li'kely,  like'16.  adv.  Probably;  as  may 
reasonably  be  thought. 

While  man  was  innocent,  he  was  likely  ignorant 
of  nothing  that  imported  him  to  know.       Glanville. 

To  Li'ken,  li'k'n."^  t.  a.  [from  like.']  To 
represent  as  having  resemblance;  to 
compare. 

The  prince  broke  your  head  for  likening  him  to 
a  singing  man  of  Windsor.  Shaksp. 

For  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate;  or  to  what  things 
Liken  on  earth  conspicuous,  that  may  lift 
Human  imagination  to  such  height 
Of  God-like  power.'  Mlton. 

Li'kenrss,  iike'nes.  ?z.  s.  [from  iilce.] 
1.  Resemblance;  similitude. 
They  all  do  live,  and  moved  are 
To  multiply  the  likeness  of  their  kind.  Spenser. 

A  translator  is  to  make  his  author  appear  as 
charminw  as  he  can,  provided  he  maintains  his  char- 
acter, and  makes  him  not  unlike  himself.  Transla- 
tion is  a  kind  of  drawing  after  the  life,  where  there 
is  a  double  sort  of  likeness,  a  good  one  and  a  bad 
one.  Drydtn. 

There  will  he  found  a  better  likeness,  and  a 
worse;  and  the  better  is  constantly  to  be  chosen. 

Dryde^x. 
1.  Form;  appearance. 

Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  likeness 
of  your  grace:  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
should  remain.  Shaksp. 

It  is  safer  to  stand  upon  our  guard  against  an 
enemy  in  the  likeness  of  a  friend,  than  to  embrace 
any  man  for  a  friend  in  the  likeness  of  an  enemy. 

VEstrange. 

3.  One  who  resembles  another;  a  copy;  a 
coiuiterpart. 

Poor  Cupid,  sobbing,  scarce  could  speak. 
Indeed,  mamma,  I  do  not  know  jx: 
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Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake; 
I  took  you  for  your  likeness  Cloe.  Prior. 

Li'kewise,   like'wize.i-'"    adv.    [like  and 
wi.9e.]   In  like  manner;  also;  moreover; 

too. 

Jesus  said  unto  them,  1  also  will  ask  you  one 
thing,  which  if  ye  tell  me,  I  liketeise  will  tell  you  by 
what  authority  I  do  these  things.  Matlhtio. 

So  was  it  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
likewise  in  the  empire  of  Almaigne,  after  Charles 
the  Great,  every  bird  taking;;a  feather.  Bacon. 

Spirit  of  vitriol  poured  to  pure  unmixed  serum, 
coagulates  as  if  it  had  been  boiled.  Spirit  of  sea- 
salt  makes  a  perfect  coagulation  of  the  serum  hke- 
ivise,  but  with  some  different  phaenomena.  ^irbuth. 
Li'ki-ng,  li'king.  adj.  [perhaps  because 
plumpness  is  agreeable  to  the  sight.] 
Plump;  in  a  state  of  pkimpness. 

1  fear  my  lord  the  king,  who  hath  appointed  your 

meat  and  your  drink;  for  why  should  he  see  your 

faces  worse  liking,  than  the  children  which  are  of 

your  sort.'  Daniel. 

Li'king,  li'king.  n.  s.  [from  like.] 

1.  Good  state  of  body;  plumpness. 

I'll  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I'm  in  some 
liking;  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I 
shalfhavc  no  strength  to  repent.  Shalcsp. 

Their  young  ones  are  in  good  liking;  they  grow 
up  with  corn.  Job. 

Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness; and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall, 
when  exposed  to  sale,  to  shew  the  good  habit  of 
their  body.  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  trial. 

The  royal  soul,  that,  like  the  lab'ring  moon, 
By  chamis  of  art  was  hurried  down; 
"   Forc'd  with  regret  to  leave  her  native  sphere. 
Came  but  a  while  oa  liking  here.  Dryden. 

3.  Inclination. 

Why  do  you  longer  feed  on  loathed  light, 
Or  liking  find  to  gaze  on  eartlily  mold.'    F.  Q,ueen. 
Li'king,  li'king.   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Delight  in;  pleasure  in:  with  to. 

There  are  limits  to  be  set  between  the  boldness 
and  rashness  of  a  poet;  but  he  must  understand 
those  limits  who  pretends  to  judge,  as  well  as  he 
who  undertakes  to  write:  and  he  who  has  no  liking 
to  the  whole,  ought  in  reason  to  be  excluded  from 
censuring  of  the  parts.  Dryden. 

Li'lach,  li'lak.  n.  s.  [/i7ac,  lilas,  French.] 
A  tree. 
The  white  thorn  is  in  leaf,  and  the  lilach  tree. 

Bacon. 
Li'lied,   lll'lld.^s^  Q(ij^   [from   lily.]  Em- 
bellished with  lilies. 

Nymphs  and  shepherds  dance  no  more 
By  sandy  Ladon's  lilied  banks.  Milton. 

LI'LY,  lll'le.  n.  s.  [lilium,  Latin.] 

There  are  thirty-two  species  of  this  plant,  inclu- 
ding white  lilies,  orange  lilies,  red  lilies,  and  marta- 
gons  of  various  sorts.  Miller. 

Oh !  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute, 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them; 
He  would  not  then  have  touch'd  them  for  his  life! 

Shaksp. 
Shipwieck'd  upon  a  kingdom  where  no  pity! 
No  friends!  no  hope!  no  kindred  weep  for  me! 
Almost  no  grave  allow'd  me!  like  the  lily, 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field,  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.  Sliaksp. 

Arnus,  a  river  of  Italy,  is  drawn  like  an  old  man, 
by  his  right  side  a  lion,  holding  forth  in  his  right 
paw  a  red  lily,  or  flower-de-luce.  Peacham. 

Take  but  the  humblest  lily  of  the  field; 
And  if  our  pride  will  to  our  reason  yield, 
It  must  by  sure  comparison  be  shown. 
That  on  the  regal  seat  great  David's  son, 
Array 'd  in  all  his  robes,  and  types  of  pow'r, 
Shines  with  less  glory  than  that  simple  flow'r.  Prior. 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.  Pope. 
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LiLT-DAFFoniL,  lil'l^-daf  fo-dll.  n.  s.  [li- 
lio-narcissus.]     A  foreign  flower. 

Lily-hyacinth,  liri^-hi'a-sinr/i.  ?i.  s.  [_li- 
lio-hyacinthun.] 

It  hath  a  lily  flower,  composed  of  six  leaves, 
shaped  like  the  flower  of  hyacinth:  the  roots  are 
scaly,  and  shaped  like  those  of  the  lily.  There  aie 
three  species  of  this  plant;  one  with  a  blue  flower, 
another  »vliite,  and  a  third  red.  Miller. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  or  May  lilly,  lil'le- 
ov-TH^-val'le.  n.  s,  [lilium  convallium.] 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  is  shaped  like  a 
bell,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  six  segments;  ihe 
ovary  becomes  a  soft  globular  fruit,  containing 
several  round  seeds.  It  is  very  common  in  hady 
woods.  Miller. 

Lily  of  the  valley  has  a  strong]root  that  runs  into 
the  ground.  Mortimer. 

LiLYLi'vERED,  lil'le-Hv-vur'd.^''"  adj.  [lily 

and  liver.]  Whitelivered;  cowardly. 
A  base,  lilylivered,  action-taking  knave.  Shaksp. 
Li'mati;ke,    li'ma-ture.   n.   s.  [limaturay 

Lat.]  Filings  of  any  metal;  the  particles 

rubbed  off  by  a  file. 
Limb,  lim.3*7  n.  s.  [hm,  Sax.   and   Scot. 

lent,  Danish.] 

1.  A  member;  a  jointed  or  articulated 
part  of  animals. 

A  second  Hector,  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong  knit  lind)S. 

Shaksp. 
0 1  that  I  had  her  here  to  tear  her  limb  meal ! 

Shaksp. 
Now  am  I  come  each  limb  to  survey. 
If  thy  appearance  answer  loud  report.  Milton. 

2.  [Ii7nbe,  Fr.  limbus.,  Lat.]  An  edge;  a 
border:  a  philosophical  word. 

By  moving  the  prisms  about,  the  colours  again 

emerged  out  of  the  whiteness,  the  violet  and  the 

blue  at  its  inward  limb,  and  at  its  outward  limb  the 

red  and  yellow.  J^ewlon. 

To  Limb,  lim.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  supply  with  limbs. 

As  they  please. 
They  limb  themselves,  and  colour,  shape,  and  size 
Assume,  as  likes  them  best,  condense,  or  rare. 

Milton. 

2.  To  tear  asunder;  to  dismember. 
Li'mbeck,  lim'b^k.   n,   s.    [corrupted  by 

popular  pronunciation  from  alembick.] 
A  still. 

Her  cheeks,  on  which  this  streaming  nectar  fell, 
Slill'd  through  the  limbeck  of  her  diamond  eyes. 

Fairfax. 
Fires  of  Spain,  and  the  line. 
Whose  countries  limbecks  to  our  bodies  be, 
Canst  thou  for  gain  bear.'  Donne, 

Call  up,  unbound, 
In  various  shapes,  old  Proteus  from  the  sea, 
Drain'd  through  a  limbeck  to  his  nailed  form.  Milton. 
The  earth,  by  secret  conveyances,  lets  in  the  sea, 
and  sends  it  back  fresh,  her  bowels  serving  for  a 
limpeck.  Ilowel. 

He  first  survey'd  the  charge  with  careful  ejes, 
Yet  judg'd,  like  vapours  that  from  limbecks  vhc, 
It  would  in  richer  showers  descend  again.    Di-ydtn. 

The  wai  fii  limbeck  di'aws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  noccnt  brood.     Philips. 
Li'mbed,     lim'd.^*^    adj.     [from     lim/).] 
Formed  with  regard  to  limbs. 

A  steer  of  five  years  age,  large  Umb''d  and  fed, 

To  Jove's  high  altars  Agamemnon  led.  Pojie. 

Li'mher,  lim'biir.''''  adj.    Flexible;   easily 

bent;  pliant;  lithe. 

You  put  me  off  with  limber  vows.  Shaksp. 

I  wonder  how,  among  these   jealousies  of  court 

and  state,  Edwaid  .\thcliiig  could  subsist,  being  the 

indubitate  heir  of  Uie  Saxon  line:  but  he  had  tiicd. 
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and  found  him  a  prince  of  Umber  virtues;  so  as 
though  he  might  have  some  place  in  his  caution, 
yet  he  reckoned  him  beneath  his  fear.         Wollon. 

At  once  came  forth  «hatcvf  r  creeps  the  ground, 
Insect,  or  worm:  those  wav'd  their /imier  fans 
For  wings;  and  smallest  lineaments  exact 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride.  Milton. 

She  durst  never  stand  at  the  bay,  having  nothing 
but  her  long  soft  limber  ears  to  defend  her.      More. 

The  muscles  were  strong  on  both  sides  of  the  as- 

pera  arteria,  but  on  the  under  side,  opposite  to  that 

of  the  oesophagus,  veiy  limber.  Ray. 

Li'mberness,    llm'bur-nSs.  ii.   s.    [from 

li?nbcr.']     Flexibility;  pliancy. 

Li'miio,  lim'bo.  n.  s.  \_Eo  quod  sit  limbus 

infer  or  U7n,     Du  Cange^ 
1.  A  region  bordering  upon  hell,  in  which 
there  is  neither  pleasure  nor  pain.    Po- 
pularly hell. 

No,  he  is  in  tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell, 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hardjieart  is  bulton'dup  with  steel. 

Shaksp. 
Oh  what  a  sympathy  of  woe  is  this! 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss.        Shaksp. 

All  these  up-whirl'd  aloft 
Fly  o'er  the  backside  of  the  world  far  off. 
Into  a  limbo  large,  and  broad,  since  call'd 
The  paradise  of  fools.  Milton. 

'2.  Any  place  of  misery  and  restraint. 
For  he  no  sooner  was  at  large. 
But  Trulla  straight  brought  on  the  charge; 
And  in  the  self  same  Umbo  put 
The  knight  and  squire,  where  he  was  shut. 

Ihidibras. 

Friar,  thou  ai-t  [come  ofl"  thyself,  but  poor  I  am 

left  in  limbo.  Dryden. 

Lime,  lime.  n.  s.  [lim,  jelyman,  Saxon, 
to  glue.] 

1.  A  viscous  substance  drawn  over  twigs, 
which  catches  and  entangles  the  wings 
of  birds  that  light  upon  it. 

Poor  bird!  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net  or  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shaksp. 

You  must  lay  lime,  to  tangle  her  desires. 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shaksp. 
Jollier  of  this  state 
Than  are  new-bcncfic'd  ministers,  he  throws. 
Like  nets  or  lime  twigs,  wheresoe'er  he  goes. 
His  title  of  barrister  on  eveiy  wench.  Donne. 

A  thrush  was  taken  with  a  bush  oilbne  twigs. 

VEstrange. 
Then   toils  for  beasts,  and  lime  for  birds  were 
found, 
And  deep-mouth'd  dogs  did  forest  walks  surround. 

Dryden. 
Or  court  a  wife,  spread  out  his  wily  parts, 
Like  nets,  or  lime  twigs,  for  rich  widow's  hearts. 

Pope. 

2.  Matter  of  which  mortar  is  made:  so 
called  because  used  in  cement. 

There  are  so  many  species  of  lime  stone,  that  we 
arc  to  undei-stand  by  it  in  general  any  stone  that, 
upon  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  becomes  a  white  calx, 
which  will  make  a  great  ebullition  and  noise  on  be- 
ing thrown  into  water,  falling  into  a  loose  white 
powder  at  the  bottom.  The  lime  we  have  in  Lon- 
don is  usually  made  of  chalk,  which  is  weaker  than 
that  made  of  stone.  IIM- 

They  were  now,  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  especially  as  many  as  were  English,  who 
were  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  another, 
not  knowing  who  was  faithful  to  their  side.    Bacon. 

As  when  a  lofty  pile  is  rais'd, 
We  never  hear  the  workmen  prais'd, 
Who  bring  the  lime,  or  place  the  stones, 
But  all  admire  Inigo  Jones.  Swift. 

Lime  is  commonly  made  of  chalk,  or  of  any  sort 
of  stone  that  is  not  sandy,  or  very  cold.    Mortimer. 
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3.  The   linden   tree,   [linb,  Saxon;   tilia, 
Latin.] 

The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  placed  orbi- 
cularly, in  the  form  of  a  rose,  having  a  long  narrow 
leaf  growing  to  the  footstalk  of  each  cluster  of  flow- 
ers,  from  whose  cup  rises  the  pointal,  which  be- 
comes testiculated,  of  one  capsule,  containing  an  ob- 
long seed.  The  timber  is  used  by  caivers  and  turn- 
ers. These  ti-ees  continue  sound  many  yeaj-s,  and 
grow  to  a  considerable  bulk.  Sir  Thomas  Brown 
mentions  one  in  Norfolk  sixteen  yards  in  circuit. 

Miller. 

For  her  the  limes  their  pleasing  shades  deny, 
For  her  the  lilies  hang  their  heads,  and  die.    Pope. 

4.  A  species  of  lemon,  \_lime,  French.] 

Bear  me,  Pomona!  to  thy  citron  groves! 
To  where  the  lemon  and  the  piercing  lime, 
With  the  deep  orange  glowing  through  the  green, 
Their  lighter  glories  blend.  Thomson. 

To  Lime,  lime.  v.  a.  [from  lime?^ 

1 .  To  entangle,  to  ensnare. 

O  bosom,  black  as  death! 
0  limed  soul,  that,  sti-uggling  to  be  free, 
Art  more  engaged.  Shaksp. 

Example,  that  so  terribly  shows  in  the  wreck  of 
maidenhood,  cannot,  for  all  that,  dissuade  succes- 
sion, but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that 
threaten  them.  Shaksp. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 
With  tiembling  wings  misdoubteth  ev'ry  bush, 
And  1,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird, 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye, 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim^d,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  smear  with  lime. 

Myself  have  lim''d  a  bush  for  her. 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays.     Shaksp. 

Those  twigs  in  time  will  come  to  be  limed,  and 
then  you  aie  all  lost  if  you  do  but  touch  them. 

V  Estrange. 

3.  To  cement.    This  sense  is  out  of  use. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house. 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  manure  ground  with  lime. 
Encouragement  that  abatement  of  interest  gave 

to  landlords  and  tenants,  to  improve  by  draining, 
marling,  and  liming.  Child. 

All  sorts  of  pease  love  limed  or  mailed  land. 

Mortimer. 

Li'mekiln,  Hme'kil.  n.  s,  [_lime  and  kiln.'\ 
Kiln  where  stones  are  burnt  to  lime. 

The  counter  gate  is  as  hateful  to  me,  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiln.  Shaksp. 

They  were  found  in  a  lime-kiln,  and  having  pass- 
ed the  fire,  each  is  a  little  vitrified.         Woodxvard. 

Li'mestone,  lime'stone.  n.  s.  [lime  and 
stone.']  The  stone  of  which  lime  is 
made. 

Fire  stone  and  iimestone,  if  broke  small,  and  laid 
on  cold  lands,  must  be  of  advantage.        Mortimer. 
Lime-water,  lime'wk-tilr.  n.  s. 

Lime-water,  made  by  pouring  water  upon  quick 
lime,  with  some  other  ingi-edients  to  take  off  its  ill 
flavour,  is  of  great  service  internally,  in  all  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  and  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Hill. 
He  tried  an  experiment  on  wheat  infused  in 
lime-water  alone,  and  some  in  brandy  and  lime-wa- 
ter mixed,  and  had  from  each  grain  a  great  in- 
crease.                                                      Mortimer. 

LrMIT,Hm'mit.in.  s.[limite.,  French;  lim- 
itor,  Latin]  Bound;  border;  utmost 
reach. 

The  whole  limit  of  the  mountain  round  about 
shall  be  most  holy.  Exodus. 

We  went,  great  emperor,  by  thy  command, 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land; 
Ev'n  to  the  place  where  no  more  world  is  found, 
But  foaming  billows  beating  on  the  ground.    Dryd. 
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To  Li'mit,  lim'mit.  v.  a.  [limiter,  French; 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  confine  within  certain  bounds;  to 
restrain;  to  circumscribe;  not  to  leave 

at  large. 

They  tempted  God,  and  limited  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel.  ^^«''''^- 

Thanks  I  must  you  con,  tliat  you 
Are  thieves  profest;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.  Shaksp. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch.  Stvijl. 

2.  To  restrain  from  a  lax  or  general  signi- 
fication: as,  i/ie  universe  is  here  limited 
to  this  earth. 

Limita'neous,       lim-mit-ti'ne-ils.       adj. 

[from  li7nit.\    Belonging  to  the  bounds. 

^  Diet. 

Li'mitary,  lim'mit-t5r-i.  adj.  [from  limit.'] 

Placed  at  the  boundaries  as  a  guard  or 

siiperintendant. 
Then,  when  I  am  thy  captive,  talk  of  chains, 

Proud  limitary  cherub !  Milton. 

Limita'tion,  lim-m^-tii'shCin.  n.  s.  {Jimit- 
ation,  Fr.  limitation  Lat.] 

1.  Restriction;  circumscription. 

Limitation  of  each  creature,  is  both  the  perfec- 
tion and  the  preservation  thereof.  Hooker. 

Am  I  yourself. 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort  of  limitation?  Sftafcsp. 

I  despair,  how  this  limitation  of  Adam's  empire 
to  his  line  and  posterity,  will  help  us  to  one  heir. 
This  limitation,  indeed,  of  our  author,  will  save 
those  the  labour,  who  would  look  for  him  among  the 
race  of  brutes,  but  will  veiy  little  contribute  to  the 
discovery  amongst  men.  Locke. 

If  a  king  come  in  by  conquest,  he  is  no  longer  a 
limited  monarch;  if  he  afterwards  consent  to  limita- 
tions, he  becomes  immediately  king  de  jure.  Swift. 

2.  Confinement  from  a  lax  or  undetermi- 
nate  import. 

The  cause  of  error  is  ignorance,  what  restraints 

and  limitations  all  principles  have  in  regard  of  the 

matter  whereunto  they  are  applicable.         Hooker. 

Li'mmer,  lim'mur.  n.  s.     A  mongrel. 

To  Limn,  lim.*"  v.  a.   [entuminer,  Fr.  to 

adorn  boolis  with  pictures.]    To  draw; 

to  paint  any  thing. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness. 

Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face.  Shaksp. 

Emblems  limned  in  lively  colours.         Peacham. 

How  are  the  glories  of  the  field  spun,  and  by  what 

pencil  are  thty  limned  in  their  unaffected  bravery? 

Glanville., 

Li'mner,  lim'ttdr.*"  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
enliimineur,  a  decorator  of  books  with 
initial  pictures.]  A  painter;  a  picture- 
maker. 

That  divers  limners  at  a  distance,  without  either 
copy  or  design,  should  draw  the  same  picture  to  an 
undistinguishable  exactness,  is  more  conceivable 
than  that  matter,  which  is  so  diversified,  should 
frame  itself  so  unerringly,  according  to  the  idea  of 

*'s^'"'l-        ,.  GlanvUle. 

Poets  are  limners  of  another  kind, 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind; 
Words  are  the  paint  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown, 
And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.    GramiUe. 
Li  mous,  h'mAs.^**  adj.   [_limosus,  Latin.] 
Muddy;  slimy. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
muddy  and  limous  matter  brought  down  by  the 
Nilus,  which  settled  by  degrees  unto  a  firm  land. 

rT.1  ,   ,  .  .  Brown. 

They  esteemed  this  natural  melancholick  acidity 

to  be  the  limous  or  sliiny  focculent  part  of  the  blood. 

Floyer. 
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Limp,  limp.  adj.  [limfiio^  Ital.] 

1.  Vapid;  weak.     Not  in  use. 

The  chub  eats  waterish,  and  the  flesh  of  him  is 
not  firm,  limp,  and  tasteless.  Wallon. 

2.  It  is  used  in  some  provinces,  and  in 
Scotland,  for  limber,  flexile. 

7>>  Limp,  limp.  v.  n.  [iimpen,  Sax.]  To 
halt;  to  walk  lamely. 

An  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limfd  m  pure  love.  Shaksp. 

Son  of  sixteen, 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  Imping  sire. 

Shaksp. 
How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  ivrong  this  shadow 
In  underprising  it;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  Shaksp. 

When  Plutus,  with  his  riches,  is  sent  from  Jupi- 
ter, he  limps  and  goes  slowly;  but  when  he  is  sent 
by  Pluto,  he  runs,  and  is  swift  of  foot.  Bacon. 

Limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate, 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Di-yikn. 

The  limping  smith  observ'd  the  saddcn'd  feast, 
And  hopping  here  and  there  put  in  his  word.  Dnjd. 

Can  syllogisms  set  things  right? 
No:  majors  soon  with  minors  fight: 
Or  both  in  friendly  consort  join'd. 
The  consequence  limps  (ahe  behind.  Prior. 

Li'mpet,  lim'pit.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  shell- 
fisli,  Ainsivorth. 

Li'mpid,  lim'pld.  adj.  \Jimfiidc,  French; 
liinfiidus,  Latin.]  Clear;  pure;  transpa- 
rent. 

The  springs  which  were  clear,  fresh,  and  limpid, 
become  thick  and  turbid,  and  impregnated  with  sul- 
phur as  long  as  the  earthquake  lasts.       Woodward. 

The  brook  that  purls  along 
The  vocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Gently  diffus'd  into  a  limpid  plain.  Thomson. 

Li'mpidness,    lim'pid-n^s.     n.   s.    [from 

Urn/lid.']  Clearness;  purity. 
Li'mpingly,  rimp'ing-l(i.  adv.  [from/Jm/i.] 

In  a  lame  haltine;  manner. 
Li'my,  li'm6.  adj.  [from  lime.~\ 

1.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Striving  more,  the  more  in  laces  strong 
Himself  he  tied,  and  wrapt  his  winges  twain 
In  limy  snares  the  subtil  loops  among.     Spenser. 

2.  Containing  lime. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned,  or  turn- 
ed into  a  kintl  of  leather.  Grew. 
To  Lint,  Ihi.  v.  n.  [abhnnan,  Saxon.]    To 
yield;  to  give  over. 

Unto  his  foe  he  came, 
Resolv'd  in  mind  all  suddenly  to  win, 
Or  soon  to  lose  before  he  once  would  lin.  Spenser. 
Li'nohpin,  linsh'pni.   n.  s.     An  iron   pin 
that  keeps  the  wheel  on  the  axle-tree. 

Diet. 
Li'nctus,  lingk'tv'is.*''^  n.  s.  [from  lingo, 
Latin.]     Medicine   licked    up   by   the 
tongue. 
Li'nden,  lin'd^n.  n.  s.  [hnb,  Sax.]    The 
lime  tree.]     See  Lime. 
Hai'd  box,  and  linden  of  a  softer  grain.  Dryden. 
Two  neighbouring  trees  with  walls  encompass'd 
round. 
One  a  hard  oak,  a  softer  linden  one.  Dryden. 

Line,  line.  n.  s.  \_linea,  Latin.] 

1.  Longitudinal  extension. 

Even  the  planets,  upon  this  principle,  must  gra- 
vitate no  more  towards  the  sun;  so  that  they  would 
not  revolve  in  curve  lines,  but  fly  away  in  direct 
tangents,  till  they  struck  against  other  planets. 

Benlley. 

2.  A  slender  string. 
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Well  sung  the  Roman  bard;  all  human  things, 
Of  dearcbt  value,  hang  on  slender  strings; 
O  see  the  then  sole  hope,  and  in  design 
Of  heav'n  our  joy,  supported  by  a  line.       Waller. 

A  line  seldom  holds  to  strain,  or  draws  streight 
in  length,  above  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  Moxon . 

3.  A  thread  extended  to  direct  any  ope- 
rations. 

We  as  by  line,  upon  the  ocean  go. 
Whose  paths  shall  be  familiar  as  the  land.  Dryden. 

4.  The  string  that  sustains  the  angler's 

hook. 

Victorious  with  their  lines  and  eyes, 
They  make  the  fishes  and  the  men  their  prize. 

Waller. 

5.  Lineaments,  or  marks  in  the  hand  or 
face. 

Long  is  it  since  I  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  bUur'd  those  lines  of  favour 
Which  then  he  wore.  Shaksp. 

I  shall  have  good  fortune;  go  to,  here's  a  simple 
line  of  life;  here's  a  small  trifle  of  wives.     Shaksp. 

Here  while  his  canting  droue-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand. 
He  tipples  palmestiy  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

6.  Dt'lincation;  sketch. 

You  have  generous  thoughts  turned  to  such  spe- 
culations: but  this  is  not  enough  towards  the  raising 
such  buildings  as  I  have  drawn  you  here  the  lints 
of,  unless  the  direction  of  all  alTairs  here  were 
wholly  in  your  hands.  Temple. 

The  inventors  meant  to  turn  such  qualifications 
into  persons  as  were  agreeable  to  his  character, 
for  whom  the  line  was  drawn.  Pope. 

7.  Contour;  outline. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine, 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line!   Pope. 

8.  As  much  as  is  written  from  one  mar- 
gin to  the  other;  a  verse. 

In  the  preceding  line,  Ulysses  speaks  of  Nausi- 
caa,  yet  immediately  changes  the  words  to  the 
masculine  gender.  Broome. 

In  moving  lines  these  few  epistles  tell 
What  fate  attends  the  nymph  who  loves  too  well. 

Garth. 

9.  Rank  of  soldiers. 

They  pierce  the  broken  foe's  remotest  lines. 

.Sddison. 

10.  Work  thrown  up;  trench. 

Now  snatch  an  hour  that  favours  thy  designs. 
Unite  thy  forces,  and  attack  their  Yines.      Dryden. 

1 1.  Method;  disposition. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,  and  this 
center. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place, 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form, 
Ofl^ce  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order.        Shaksp. 

12.  Extension;  limit. 

Eden  stretch'd  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  tow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia.  Milton. 

13.  Equator;  equinoctial  circle. 
When  the  sun  below  the  line  descends. 

Then  one  long  night  continued  dai-kness  joins. 

Creech. 

14.  Progeny;    family,    ascending  or  de- 
scending. 

He  chid  the  sisters 
When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me. 
And  bade  them  speak  to  him;  then  prophet  like. 
They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings.    Shaksp. 

He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 
In  ev'ry  branch  tiuly  demonstrative. 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree.       Shakspeare. 

Some  lines  were  noted  for  a  stern,  rigid  virtue, 
savage,  haughty,  parsimonious  and  unpopular; 
othei's  were  sweet  and  aflUble.  Dryden. 

His  empire,  courage,  and  his  boasted  line, 
Were  all  prov'd  mortal.  Roscommon. 

A  golden  bowl 
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The  queen  commanded  to  be  croivn'd  with  wine. 
The  bowl  that  Belus  us'd,  and  all  the  Tyrian  line. 

Dry  din. 
The  years 
Ran  smoothly  on,  productive  of  a  line 
Of  wise  heroick  kings.  Philipf. 

15.  A  line  is  one  tenth  of  an  inch, 

16.  [In  the  plural.]  A  letter;  as,  I  read 
your  lines. 

17.  Lint  or  flax. 

To  Line,  line.  v.  a.  [supposed  by  Junius 
from  linum,  linings  being  often  made 
of  linen.] 

[.  To  cover  on  the  inside. 

A  box  lined  with  paper  to  receive  the  mercury 
that  might  be  spilt.  Boyle. 

2.  To  put  any  thing  in  the  inside:  a  sense 
rather  ludicrous. 

The  charge  amounteth  very  high  for  any  one 
man's  purse,  except  lined  beyond  ordinary,  to  reach 
unto.  Carew. 

Her  women  are  about  her:  what  if  I  do  line  one 
of  their  hands?  Shakspeare. 

He,  by  a  gentle  vow,  divin'd 
How  well  a  cully's  purse  was  lin^d.  Swift. 

3.  To  jj^nard  within. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  lined  some  hedges 
with  musqueteers,  they  were  totally  dispersed. 

Clarendon. 

4.  To  strengthen  by  inner  works. 

Line  and  new  repair  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  cover  with  something  soft. 

Son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin^d  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire. 

Shakspeare. 
To  double;  to  strengthen  with  help. 
Who  ?iu'rf  himself  with  hope. 
Eating  the  air,  on  promise  of  supply.  Shaksp. 

My  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title,  and  hath  sent  for  you 
To  line  his  enterprise.  Shaksp. 

The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 
two  generals,  both  of  them  rather  courtiers,  and 
assured  to  the  state,  than  martial  men;  yet  liiud 
and  assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience  and  valour.  Baco7i . 

To  impregnate:  applied  to  animals 
generating. 

Thus  from  the  Tyrian  pastures  lin'd  with  Jove 
He  bore  Europa,  and  still  keeps  his  love.     Creech. 

Li'neage,  lin'n6-aje."'5  n.  s.  \_linage,  Fr.] 
Race;  progeny;  family,  ascending  or 
descending. 

Both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  sire 
From  which  I  sprung,  from  me  are  hidden  yet. 

Spenser. 
Joseph  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David. 

Luke. 
The  Tirsan  cometh  forth  with  all  his  generation 
or  lineage,  the  males  before  him,  and  the  females  fol 
lowing  him;  and  if  there  be  a  mother  from  whose 
body  the  whole  lineage  is  descended,  there  is  a  tra- 
verse where  she  sitteth.  Bacon. 

Men  of  mighty  fame, 
And  from  th'  immortal  gods  their  lineage  came. 

Dryden  i 
No  longer  shall  the  widow'd  land  bemoan 
A  broken  lineage,  and  a  doubtful  throne, 
But  boast  her  royal  progeny's  increase. 
And  count  the  pledges  of  her  future  peace.  ^dJis. 
This  care  was  infused  by  God  himself,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  descent  of  the  Messiah,  and  to  prove 
that  he  was,  as  the  prophets  had  foretold,  of  tlie 
tribe  of  Judah,  and  of  the  lineage  of  David. 

Jilterhury. 
LI'NEAL,  lin'nti-Sl.'"  adj.  [linealis,  from 

linea,  Latin.] 
\.  Composed  of  lines;  delineated. 
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Wlicn  any  thing  is  matbematically  Oemonsdated 
weak,  it  is  uiuch  more  mechanically  weak;  errors 
ever  occurring  more  easily  in  the  management  of 
gross  materials  than  lineal  designs.  TVotton. 

2.  Desce.>ding  in  a  direct  genealogy. 

To  re-establish,  de  facto,  the  right  o(  lineal  suc- 
cession to  patci-nal  govcmnicBt,  is  to  put  a  man  in 
possession  of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did 
enjoy,  and  he  by  lineal  succession  had  a  right  to. 

Locke- 

3.  Hereditary;  derived  from  ancestors. 

Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace  permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own.       Shaksp. 

4.  Allied  by  direct  descent. 

Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 
Was  lineal  of  the  lady  Erniengere  Shakep. 

0  that  your  brows  my  laurel  had  sustain'd! 
Well  had  I  been  depos'd  if  you  had  reign'd; 
The  father  had  descended  for  the  son; 

For  only  you  are  lineal  to  the  throne.  Dryden. 

Li'ne.m.lv,  lin'6-al-16.  adv.  [from  lineair\ 
In  a  difect  line. 

If  he  had  been  the  person  upon  whom  the  crown 
had  lineally  and  rightfully  descended,  it  was  good 
law.  Clarendon. 

Li'neamf.nt,  lin'ne-a-m^nt.  n.  s.  \linea- 
menfy  French;  lineamentuniy  Latin.J 
Feature;  discriminating  mark  in  the 
form. 

Noble  York 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot: 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke,  my  father. 

Shakspeare. 
Six  wings  he  wore,  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine.  Milton. 

Man  he  seems 
In  all  his  lineaments,  though  in  his  face 
The  glimpses  of  his  father's  glory  shine.  Milton. 
There  are  not  more  differences  in  men's  faces, 
and  the  outward  lineaments  of  their  bodies,  than 
there  are  in  the  makes  and  tempers  of  their  minds ; 
only  there  is  this  difference,  that  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  the  face,  and  the  lineaments  of  the 
body,  grow  more  plain  with  time,  but  the  peculiar 
physiognomy  of  the  mind  is  most  discernible  in 
children.  Locke. 

1  may  advance  religion  and  morals,  by  tracing 
some  few  lineaments  in  the  character  of  a  lady, 
who  hath  spent  all  her  life  in  the  practice  of  both. 

Sicift. 
The  utmost  force  of  boiling  water  is  not  able  to 
destroy  the  structure  of  the  tenderest  plant:  the  li- 
neaments of  a  white  lily  will  remain  after  the  strong- 
est decoction.  Jirbvthnot. 
Li'near,  lin'ne-c1r."3  adj.  [^linearis,  Lat.] 
Composed  of  lines;  having  the  form  of 

lines. 

Wherever  it  is  freed  from  the  sand  stone,  it  is 
covered  with  linear  striae,  tending  towards  several 
centers,  so  as  to  compose  flat  stellar  figures. 

Woodward. 

Linea'tion,  lin-^-a'shi\n.    n.  s.  [Jineatio^ 

from  linca.)  Latin.]     Draught  of  a  line 

or  lines. 

There  are  in  the  homey  ground  two  while  linea- 
tions,  with  tno  of  a  pale  red.  Woodward. 

Li'nen,  lin'nin.oo  ji,  s.  [iinian^  Lat.]  Cloth 
made  of  hemp  or  flax. 

Here  is  a  basket,  he  may  creep  in;  throw  foul 
linen  upon  him,  as  if  going  to  bucking.       Shaksp. 

Unseen,  unfelt,  the  fiery  serpent  skims 
Between  her  linen  and  her  naked  limbs.     Dryden. 
Li'nen,  lin'nin.  adj.  llineus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Made  of  linen. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Sliaks])eare. 

2.  Resembling  linen. 

Death  of  thy  soul!  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
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Are  counsellors  to  fear.  What  soldiers,  whey-face? 

Shakspeare. 

Linen-draper,  lin'nin-dri'piir.  n.  s.  ^lin- 
en and  draper.']  He  who  deals  in  linen. 

Ling,  ling.  n.  s.  [^ling,  Islandick.] 

1.  Heath.  This  sense  is  retained  in  the 
northern  counties;  yet  Bacon  seems  to 
distinguish  them. 

Heath,  and  ling,  and  sedges.  Bacon. 

2.  [_linghe,  Dutch.]     A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

When  harvest  is  ended,  take  shipping,  or  ride, 
Ling,  salt  fish,  and  herring,  for  Lent  to  provide. 

Tusser. 
Our  English  bring  from  thence  good  store  of  fish, 
but  especially  our  deepest  and  thickest  ling,  which 
are  therefore  called  island  lings.  Ahhot. 

Ling,  ling.  The  termination  notes  coni- 
monly  diminution;  as,  kiUing^  and  is 
derived  from  klein,  Gcr.  little:  some- 
times a  quality;  as  ^v^Xling,  in  which 
sense  Skinner  deduces  it  from  langen, 
old  Teutonick,  to  belong. 
To  Li'nger,  ling'gi'ir.*'"'  v.n.  [from  lenj, 
Sax.  long.'] 

1.  To  remain  long  in  languor  and  pain. 

Like  wretches,  that  have  linger''d  long. 
We'll  snatch  the  strongest  cordial  of  our  love. 

Ih-yden. 

Better  to  rush  at  once  to  shades  below, 
Than  linger  life  away,  and  nourish  woe.         Pope. 

2.  To  hesitate;  to  be  in  suspense. 

Perhaps  thou  lingWest,  in  deep  thoughts  detain'd 
Of  th'  cnterprize  so  hazardous  and  high. 

Paradise  Regained. 

3.  To  remain  long.     In  an  ill  sense. 

Let  order  die, 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage 
To  feed  contention  in  a  /ing'ring  act.  Shaksp. 

Ye  breth'ren  of  the  lyre,  and  tuneful  voice, 
Lament  his  lot;  but  at  your  own  rejoice. 
Now  live  secure,  and  linger  out  your  days; 
The  gods  are  pleas'd  alone  with  Parcel's  lays. 

Dryden. 
Your  very  fear  of  death  shall  make  ye  try 
To  catch  the  shade  of  immortality; 
Wishing  on  earth  to  linger,  and  to  save 
Part  of  its  prey  from  the  devouring  grave.      Prior, 
i.  To  remain  long  without  any  action  or 
determination. 

We  have  lingered  about  a  match  between  Anne 
Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we  shall 
have  our  answer.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  wait  long  in  expectation  or  uncer- 
tainty. 

I  must  solicit 
All  his  concerns  as  mine: 
And  if  my  eyes  have  pow'r,  he  should  not  sue 
In  vain,  nor  linger  with  a  long  delay.  Dryden. 

6.  To  be  long  in  producing  effect. 

She  doth  think,  she  hath  strange  lingering  poi- 
sons! Shakspeare. 

To  Li'nger,  ling'gtjr.  v.  a.  To  protract; 
to  draw  out  to  length.     Out  of  use. 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  consumption  of 

the  purse.     Borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 

out,  but  the  disease  is  incurable.  Shakspeare. 

She  lingers  my  desires.  Shakspeare. 

Let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 

And  linger  not  our  sure  destruction  on.       Shaksp. 

Li'xGERER,   ling'gur-\ir.«*7    n.   s.    [from 

linger.']     One  who  lingers. 
Li'ngeringly,     ling'giir-ing-le.9*      adv. 
[from   lingering.]     With   delay;    tedi- 
ously. 

Of  poisons,  some  kill  more  gently  and  lingeHng- 
ly,  others  more  violently  and  speedily,  vet  both  kill. 

Halt. 
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Li'nget,  Ung'g^t.  n.  a.  [from  langue^i 
lingot,  Fr.]     A  small  ma?s  of  metal. 

Other  mattefliath  been  used  for  money,  as  among 
the  Lacedemonians,  iron  linguHs  quenched  with 
vinegar,  that  they  may  serve  to  no  other  use. 

"    '  ■'       ■'  Camden. 

Ll'jYGO,  ling'go.  n.  s.  [Portuguese.] 
Language;  tongue;  speech.  A  low 
cant  word. 

1  have  thoughts  to  learn  somewhat  of  your  Ungo, 
before  I  cross  the  seas.  Congreve. 

Lingua'cious,  iin-gwa'shius.'»°^  adj.  [^lin- 
guax,  Lat.]  Full  of  tongue;  loquaci- 
ous; talkative. 

Linguade'ntal,    ling-gwa-d^n'tal.     adj. 

\_lingua  and  deiis^  Latin.]     Uttered  by 

the  joint  action  of  the  tongue  and  teeth. 

The  linguadentals,  f.  v.  as  also  the  linguadentals, 

th,  dh,  he  will  soon  learn.  Holder. 

Li'nguist,  ling'gwlst.^^^  n,  s.  [from  f/iw- 
gua,  Latin.]  A  man  skilful  in  lan- 
guages. 

Though  a  linguist  should  pride  himself  to  have 
all  the  tongues  that  Babel  cleft  the  world  into,  yet, 
if  he  had  not  studied  the  solid  things  in  them,  as 
well  as  the  words  and  lexicons,  he  were  nothing  so 
much  to  be  esteemed  a  learned  man,  as  any  yeo- 
man or  tradesman  competently  wise  in  his  mother 
dialect  only.  Milton. 

Our  linguist  received  extraordinary  rudiments 
towards  a  good  education.  Spectator. 

Li'ngwort,  ling'wurt.  7i.  s.     An  herb. 

Li'niment,  lin'ne-ment.  n.  s.  \_linimentj 
Fr.  linimentum^  Lat.]  Ointment;  bal- 
sam; unguent. 

The  nostrils,  and  the  jugular  arteries,  ought  to 
be  anointed  every  morning  with  this  liniment  or 
balsam.  Harvey. 

The  wise  author  of  nature  hath  provided  on  the 
rump  two  glandules,  which  the  bird  catches  hold 
upon  with  her  bill,  and  squeezes  out  an  oily  pap  or 
liniinent,  fit  for  the  inunction  of  the  feathers.  Ray. 

Li'ning,  li'ning.*^''  n.  s.  [from  line.] 

1.  The  inner  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
inner  double  of  a  garment. 

Was  1  deceiv'd,  or  did  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night?    Milton. 

The  fold  in  the  gristle  of  the  nose  is  covered 
with  a  lining,  which  differs  from  the  facing  of  the 
tongue.  Grew. 

The  gown  with  stiff"  embroid'17  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining.  Prior. 

2.  That  which  is  within. 

The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.     Shaksp. 
Link,  lingk.'ios  n.  .s.  [^gelencke,  German.] 

1.  A  single  ring  of  a  chain. 

The  Roman  state,  whose  course  will  yet  go  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  links  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  in  your  impediment.  Shaksp. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  up- 
permost link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes 
is  fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  an  useful 
truth.  Hale. 

Truths  hang  together  in  a  chain  of  mutual  de- 
pendance;  you  cannot  draw  one  link  without  at- 
tracting otliers.  Glanville. 

While  she  does  her  upward  flight  sustain, 
Touching  each  Zinfc  of  the  continued  chain. 
At  length  she  is  oblig'd  and  forc'd  to  see 
A  first,  a  source,  a  life,  a  deity.  Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  doubled  and  closed  together. 

Make  a  link  of  hoi-se  hair  very  strong,  and  fasten 
it  to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.        Morli7ner. 

3.  A  chain;  any  thing  connecting. 

Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.    Shaksp. 
I  feel  '  ™" 
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The  link  of  nature  draw  me;  flesh  of  flesh,  | 

Bone  of  my  bone  thou  art.  J\Iilton. 

Fire,  flood  and  earth,  and  air,  by  this  were  bound. 

And  love,   the   common   liTik,   the   new  creation 

crown'd.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  single  part  of  a  series  or  chain  ol 
consequences;  a  gradation  in  raiiocina- 
tion;  a  proposition  joined  to  a  foregoing 
and  following  proposition. 

The  thread  and  train  of  consequences  in  intellec- 
tive ratiocination  is  often  long,  and  chained  toge- 
ther by  divers  /iiifcs,  which  cannot  be  done  in  ima- 
ginative ratiocination  by  some  attributed  to  brutes. 

Hale. 

5.  A  series:  this  sense  is  improper.  Ad- 
dison has  used  iir.i-  for  chain. 

Though  I  have  here  only  chosen  this  single  link 
of  martyrs,  1  might  find  out  others  among  those 
names  which  are  still  extant,  that  delivered  down 
this  account  of  our  Saviour  in  a  successive  tradi- 
tion- Jlddison. 

6.  [IVom  Au;n;»o«.]  A  torch  made  of  pilch 
and  hurds. 

O,  thou  art  an  everlasting  bonefire  light;  thou 
hast  saved  me  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and  tor- 
ches, walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  faVern 
and  tavern.  Shakspeare. 

Whereas  history  should  be  the  torch  of  truth,  he 
makes  her  in  divers  places  a  fuliginous  link  of  lies. 

Howcl. 

Round  as  a  globe,  and  liquor'd  every  chink, 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link.  Dryden. 

One  that  bore  a  link 
On  a  sudden  clapjrd  his  llaming  cudgel, 
Like  linstock,  to  the  horse's  touch-hole.    Hudibras. 

7.  Fcriiaps  in  the  foUowhig  passage  it 
may  mean  lampblack. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat.  Shaksp. 
To  Link,  lingk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  complicate;  as,  the  links  of  a  chain. 
Descending  tread  us  down, 
Thus  drooping;  or  with  linktd  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.        Milton. 

Against  eating  cares, 
Lap  me  in  soft  Lydian  aii-s; 
Married  to  immortal  verse. 
Such  as  the  meeting  soul  may  pierce 
In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 
Of  linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out.  Milton. 

2.  To  unite;  to  conjoin  in  concord. 
They're  so  linked  in  friendship, 
That  young    prince  b^dward  marries   Warwick's 
daughter.  Sliaksp. 

5.  To  join;  lo  connect. 

Link  towns  to  towns  with  avenues  of  oak, 
;    Inclose  whole  downs  in  walls,  'tis  all  a  joke.  Pope. 
So  from  the  first  eternal  order  ran, 
And  creature  link'd  to  creature,  man  to  man.  Pope. 

4.  'I'o  join  by  confederacy  or  contract. 

They  make  an  ofier  of  themselves  into  the  ser- 
vice of  that  enemy,  with  whose  servants  they  link 
themselves  in  so  near  a  bond.  Hooker. 

Be  advised  for  the  best. 
Ere  thou  thy  daughter  link  in  holy  band 
Of  wedlock,  to  that  new  unknown  guest.  F.  Q,ueen. 

Blood  in  princes  link'd  not  in  such  sort. 
As  that  it  is  in  any  pow'r  to  tyc.  Daniel. 

5.  To  connect,  as  concomitant. 

Ne»v  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair;  joy,  but  with  fear  yet  /miA'J. 

Milton. 
God  has  linkt  our  hopes  and  our  duty  tccther. 

Decay  of  Piity. 
So  gracious  hath  God  been  to  us,  as  to  link  to- 
gether our  duty  and  our  interest,  and  to  make  those 
very  things  the  instances  of  our  obedience,  which 
are  the  natural  means  and  causes  of  our  happiness. 

Titlotxon. 

6.  To  unite  or  concatenate  in   a   regular 
scru-j  of  consequciices. 

These  things  are  linked,  and,  as  it  were,  chained 
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one  to  another:  we  labour  to  eat,  and  we  eat  to 
live,  and  we  live  to  do  good;  and  the  good  which 
we  do  is  as  seed  sown,  with  reference  unto  a  future 
harvest.  Hooker. 

Tell  me,  which  part  it  does  necessitate.' 
I'll  chuse  the  other:  there  I'll  link  th'  effect; 
A  chain,  which  fools  to  catch  themselves  project! 

Dryden. 

By  which  chain  of  ideas  thus  visibly  linked  toge- 
ther in  train,  t.  e.  each  intermediate  idea  agreeing 
on  each  side  with  those  two  it  is  immediately  placed 
between,  the  ideas  of  men  and  self-determination 
appear  to  be  connected.  Locke. 

Li'nkboy,  lingk'boe.    >    n.  s.    l_link   and 
Li'nkman,  lingk'man.  3    boy.^  A  boy  that 
carries  a  torch  to  accommodate  passen- 
gers with  light. 

What  a  ridiculous  thing  it  was,  that  the  continu- 
ed shadow  of  the  earth  should  be  broken  by  sudden 
miraculous  disclusions  of  light,  to  prevent  the  offi- 
ciousness  of  the  linkboy.  More. 

Though  thou  art  tempted  by  the  tinkman's  call, 
Yet  trust  him  not  along  the  lonely  wall.  Gay. 

In  the  black  form  of  cinder-wench  she  came. 
0  may  no  linkboy  interrupt  their  love  I  Gay. 

Li'nnet,  lin'nit.99  n.  s.  [linot,  French;  li- 
varin,  T.ntin.]     A  small  singing  bird. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celandine,  the  linmt 
of  euphragia,  for  the  repairing  of  their  sight.  More. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat.'     Pope. 
Linse'ed,  lin's^^d.  n.  s.  [se7ne?i  lini,  Lat.] 
The  seed  of  flax,  which  is  much  used 
in  medicine. 

The  joints  may  be  closed  with  a  cement  of  lime, 
linseed  oil,  and  cotton.  Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

Li'nseywoolsey,  Un's^-wiil'se.  adj.  \_linen 
and  woo/.]  Made  of  linen  and  wool 
mixed;  vile;  mean;  of  different  and  un- 
suitable parts. 

A  lawless  Unstyiooolsie  brother, 
Half  of  one  order,  half  another.  Hudibras. 

Peel'd,  patch'd  and  pyebald,  linseywoolsey  bro- 
thers. 
Grave  mummei-s!  sleeveless    some,  and  shirtless 
othfers.  p^pg 

Li'nstock,  lin'stok.  n.  s.  [lunte  or  lc?itey 
Tcutonick,  lint  and  stock.']  A  staff  of 
wood  will)  a  match  at  the  end  of  it,  used 
by  gunners  in  firing  cannon.     Hanmer. 

The  nimble  gunner 
With  lynstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 
And  down  goes  all  before  him.  Shalcsp'eare. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  ev'ry  size. 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 
J  ,,  Dryden. 

Lint,  lint.  n.  s.  [linteum,  Latin;  Utu, 
Welsh  and  Erse.] 

1.  The  soft  substance  commonly  called 
flax. 

2.  Linen  scraped  into  soft  woolly  substance 
to  lay  on  sores. 

I  dressed  aieni  up  with  nngucntum  basilici  cum 

vitello  ovi,  upon  picdgits  of  lint.  Wiseman. 

Li'ntel,  lin'tel.  n.  «.  [linteal,  Fr.]    That 

part  of  the  door  frame  (hat  lies  cross 

the  door  posts  over  head. 

Take  a  bunch  of  hyssop,  and  dip  it  in  the  blood 
that  IS  in  the  bason,  and  strike  the  lintel  and  the 
two  side-posts.  Exodus 

When  you  lay  any  timber  or  brick  work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  lay  them  in  loam,  which  is  a 
great  preserver  of  timber.  Moxon. 

Silver  the  lintels  deep  projecting  o'er. 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  Ihc  door.  Pope. 
Li'on,  li'an.'««  ,1.  s.  [//07I,  Fr.  leo,  Lat.] 
1.  The  fiercest  and  most  magnanimous  of 
fourfooted  beasts. 
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King  Richard's  surname  was  Cor-de-Lion,  for 
his  /toil-like  coura.-e.  Cawden's  Remains. 

Be  lion  mettled;  pruud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frits,  or  where  conspirers  are; 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be.       Shak'<piare. 
The  sphinx,  a  famous  monster  in  Egypt,  had  the 
face  of  a  virgin,  and  the  body  of  a  lioii.    Peadutm. 

They  rejoice 
Each  with  their  kind,  lion  with  lioness; 
So  fitly  them  in  paii-s  thou  hast  combin'd.    Milton. 

See  lion  hearted  Richard, 
Piously  valiant,  like  a  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men,  he  press'd. 
Amidst  the  thickest  battle.  Philips. 

.  A  sign  in  the  zodiack. 

The  lion  for  the  honour  of  his  skin, 
The  squeezing  crab,  and  stinging  scorpion  shine 
For  aiding  heaven,  when  giants  dai-'d  to  brave 
The  threat'ned  stars.  Ci-eeck's  Manilius. 

Li'oness,  li'un-nes.  71.  s.  [feminine  of /ion,] 
A  she  lion.. 

Under  which  bush's  shade,  a  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir.      Shaksp. 

The  furious  lioness, 
Forgetting  young  ones,  through  the  fields  doth  roar. 

Mny. 
The  greedy  lioness  the  wolf  pursues, 
The  wolf  the  kid,  the  wanton  kid  the  browze. 

Dryden. 
If  we  may  beliere  Pliny,  lions  do,  in  a  very  se- 
vere manner,  punish  the  adulteries  of  the  lioness. 
Jiyliffe's  Par  ergon. 
Li'oNLEAj,  li'iin-l^fe,  n.s.  [leonto/ietalon^ 
Lat.]  A  plant.  Aliller. 

Li'on's-mouth,  li'ijnz-tn6u;/i."^  w.s,  [from 
Li  on's-paw,  li'i'mz-piw. 
Li'on's-tail,  li'inz-tale. 
Li'on's-tooth,  ll'ihnz-t66f/i.    J  an  herb. 
Lip,  lip.  n.  s.  [iippe,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  outer  part  of  the  mouth,  the  mus- 
cles that  shoot  beyond  the  teeth,  which 
are  of  so  much  use  in  speaking,  that 
they  are  used  for  all  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Those  happiest  smiles 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

^o  lalsehood  shall  defile  my  lips  with  lies. 
Or  with  a  veil  of  truth  disguise.  Sandys. 

^  Her  lips  blush  deeper  sweets.  Thomson''s  Sprin<r'. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  thing.  ° 
In  many  places  is  a  ridge  of  mountains  some  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  a  plain  from  their  roots  to 
the  shore;  which  plain  was  formerly  covered  by  (he 
sea,  which  bounded  against  those  hills  as  its  first 
ramparts,  or  as  the  ledges  or  lips o£  Us  vessel. 

I  ,     .1     ..       .  .  Burnet. 

In  wounus,  the  lips  sink  and  are  flaccid;  a  <rlect 

followetli,  and  the  llesh  within  withers,      irisenian 

3.  To  make  a  lip.   To  hang  the  lip  in  sul- 


I       '••"•[*!  Will, 

!  //o«.]The 
!    name  of 


lenness  and  contempt 

A  letter  for  me!  It  gives  me  an  estate  of  seven 

years  health;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  tip  at  the 

physician  Shalcsj^earc. 

lo  i.ip,  lip.  -v.  a.  [from  the   noun.]     To 

kiss.    Obsolete. 

A  hand,  tliat  kings 
Have  lipt,  and  trembled  kissing.  Shakspeare 

Oh!  'tis  the  fiend's  arch  mock. 
To  lip  a  wanton  and  suppose  her  chaste.  Skaksp. 
Lu'la'uouk,  lip'lii-bi'ir.  ti.  .s.  [/0  and  ia'. 
dour.']  Action  of  the  lips  without  con- 
currence of  tlie  nund;  words  without 
sentinicnis. 

Fasting  when  prayer  is  ntt  du-ectcd  to  i(s  own 
purposes,  is  bat  lijdabour.  7^,^^^" 


Lipo'thymous,      li-p6fA'i-m6s.''^^      adj. 
[Af/V^*  and  ^vfJLo^r^    Swooning;  fainting. 
If  the  patient  be  sui-priscd  with  a  lipolhymous  lan- 
guor, and  gicat  oppression  about  the  stomach,  and 
hypochonders,  expect  no  relief  from  cordials. 

Harvey. 

Lipo'thymy,  li-p6?A'd-m6.'-^  n.  s.  [An^ro- 
6vf^i'».']  Swoon;  fainting  fit. 

The  senators  falling  into  a  lypolhymy,  or  deep 

swooning,  made  up  this  pageantry  of  death  with  a 

representing  of  it  unto  life.  Taylor. 

In  lipothymys  or  swoonings,  he  used  the  frication 

of  this  finger  with  saffron  and  gold.  Brown. 

Li'ppED,  lipt.^^"  adj.  [from  lip.']  Having 
lips. 

Li'ppiTUDE,  Hp'pe-tude.  n.  s.  [lifi/iUude, 
Fr.  li/i/iitudo,  Lat,]  Blearednessof  eyes. 
Diseases  that  are  infectious  are,  such  as  ai-e  in  the 
spirits  and  not  so  much  in  the  humours,  and  there- 
fore pass  easily  from  body  to  body;  such  are  pesti- 
lences and  lipjyitudes.  Bacon. 

Li'pwisDOM,  lip'wiz-diim.*«.  *.  [li/i  and 
w/sf/om.]  Wisdom  in  talk  without  prac- 
tice. 

I  find  that  all  is  but  lipwisdom,,  which  wants  ex- 
perience; I  now,  woe  is  me,  do  try  what  love  can 
do.  Sidney. 

Li'quaole,  lik'kwa-bl.  adj.  [from  liguo, 
Lat.]  Siicli  as  may  be  melted. 

LiquA'riON',  li-kwi'sh\jn.^"  „.  g.  [from  li- 
^uo,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  melting. 

2.  Capacity  to  be  melted. 

The  common  opinion  hath  been,  that  crystal  is 
nothing  but  ice  and  snow  concreted,  and,  by  dura- 
tion of  time,  congealed^beyond  liquation.     Broivn. 
To  Li'quATE,   li'kwdte."**   v.    n.   [liquo, 
Lat.]  To  melt;  to  liquefy. 
*  If  the  salts  be  not  drawn  forth  before  the  clay  is 

baked,  they  are  apt  to  liquate.  Woodtoard. 

XiquEFA'cTioN,  lik-kw^-fak'shiln.  n.  .$•.[/«- 
fjuc/aciio,  Lat.  liquefactioriy  Fr.]     The 
act  of  melting;  the  stateof  being  melted. 
Heat  dissolveth  and  mclteth  bodies  that  keep  in 
their  spirits,  as  in  divers  liquefactions;  and  so  doth 
time  in  honey,  which  by  age  waxeth  more  liquid. 
Bacon''s  J^'atural  History. 
The  burning  of  the  earth  will  be  a  true  liquefac- 
tion or  dissolution  of  it,  as  to  the  exterior  region. 

Burnet. 
Li'quEFiABLE,  lik'kwi-fi-a-bl.^^^  adj. 
[from  liquefy.']  Such  as  may  be  melted. 
There  are  three  causes  of  fixation,  even  spread- 
ing of  the  spirits  and  tangible  parts,  the  closeness 
of  the  tangible  parts,  and  the  jejuneness  or  extieme 
comminution  of  spirits;  the  two  first  may  be  joined 
with  a  nature  liquefiable,  the  last  not.  Bacon. 

To  LrQUEFY,lik'kw6-fi.  v. a.  [liqucjier, 
Fr.  liqucfacio,  Lat.]  To  melt;  to  dis- 
solve. 

That  degree  of  heat  which  is  in  lime  and  ashes 
being  a  smothering  heat,  is  the  most  proper,  for  it 
doth  neither  liquefy  nor  rarefy ;  and  that  is  true  ma- 
turation. Bacon's  JVatural  History. 
To  Li'quEFYjlik'kwe-fi.i*'  v.  n.  To  grow 
liquid. 

The  blood  of  St.  Januarius  liquefied  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  saint's  head.  Mdison  on  Italy. 
LiquE'scEXCV,   li-kwes'sen-se.   n.   s.   [li- 

quescentia,  Lat.]  Aptness  to  melt. 
LiquE'scENT,  li-kw^s's^nt."*"  adj.  [liques- 

cens,  Latin.]   Melting-. 
Li'quiD,  lik'kwid.34"  adj.  [liquide,  Fr.  li- 

quidus,  Latin.] 
1 .  Not  solid;  not  forming  one  continuous 
substance;  fluid. 
Gently  rolls  the  liquid  glass.  Dr.  Daniel. 
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2.  Soft;  clear. 

Her  breast,  the  sug'red  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.         Crashaw. 

3.  Pronounced   without  any  jar  or  harsh- 
ness. 

The  many  liquid  consonants  give  a  pleasing  sound 
to  the  words,  though  they  are  all  of  one  syllable. 
Zh-j/rfen's  t^nefd. 

Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay. 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.    Pope. 

4.  Dissolved,  so  as  not  to  be  obtainable  by 
law. 

If  a  creditor  should  appeal  to  hinder  the  burial  of 
his  debtor's  corse,  his  appeal  ought  not  to  be  re- 
ceived, since  the  business  of  burial  requires  a  quick 
dispatch,  though  the  debt  be  entirely  liquid.  Ayliffe. 

LI'QUID,  llk'kwid.  n.  s.  Liquid  sub- 
stance; liquor. 

Be  it  thy  choice,  when  summer  heats  annoy, 
To  sit  beneath  her  leafy  canopy, 
QuafBng  rich  liquids.  Philips. 

To  Li'quiDATE,  lik'kw^-ddte.  v.  a.  [from 
liquid.]  To  clear  away;  to  lessen  debts. 

Liqui'DiTY,  le-k\v"iH'e-te.  n.  .0.  [from  ii- 
qvid.]  Subtilty;  thinness. 

The  spirits,  for  their  liquidity,  are  more  incapa- 
ble than  the  fluid  medium,  which  is  the  conveyor  of 
sounds,  to  persevere  in  the  continued  repetition  of 
vocal  airs.  Glanville. 

Li'quiDNESS,  lik'kwld-nes.  n.  s.  [from  li- 
quid.] Quality  of  being  liquid;  fluency. 
Oil  of  anniseeds,  in  a  cool  place,  thickened  into 
the  consistence  of  white  butter,  which  with  the  least 
heat,  resumed  its  former  liquidness.  Boyle. 

LI'QUOR,  lik'kur.31'*  ^is  „.  s.  [liquor, 
Lat.  liqueur,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  liquid:  it  is  commonly  used 
of  fluids  inebriating,  or  impregnated 
with  something,  or  made  by  decoction. 

Nor  envy'd  them  the  grape 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton. 
Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  pour'd  into 
a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons. 

SoutWs  Sermons. 

2.  Strong  drink:  in  familiar  language. 

To  Li'quoR,  lik'kijr.*«3  ^_  ^    [from  the 
noun.]  To  drench  or  moisten. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon. 
Liriconfa'ncy,  Ii-r^-k6n-fan's6.  n.  s.    A 

flower. 
LisNE,  lisn.  n.  s.  A  cavity;  a  hollow. 

In  the  lisiie  of  a  rock  at  Kingscote  in  Gloucester- 
shire, I  found  a  bushel  of  petrified  cockles,  each 
near  as  big  as  my  fist.  Hale. 

To  LISP,  lisp.  -u.  a.  [hlij-p,  Sax.]  To 
speak  with  too  frequent  appulses  of  the 
tongue  to  the  teeth  or  palate,  like  chil- 
dren. 

Come,  I  cannot  cog,  and  say,  thou  art  tJiis  and 
that,  like  a  many  of  these  lisping  hawthorn  buds, 
that  come  like  women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell 
like  Bucklersbiny  in  simpling  time.       Shakspeare. 

Scarce  bad  she  learnt  to  lis])  a  name 
Of  martyr,  yet  she  thinks  it  shame 
Life  should  so  long  play  with  that  breath, 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death.     Crashaw. 

They  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad.  Cleaveland. 

Appulse  partial,  giving  some  passage  to  breath, 
is  made  to  the  upper  teeth,  and  causes  a  lisping 
sound,  the  breath  being  strained  through  the  teeth. 

Holder. 

A.S  yet  a  child,  nor  yet  a  fool  to  fame, 
I  li^'d  in  numbers,  for  the  numbers  came.    Pope. 
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Lisp,  lisp.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The  act 
of  lisping. 
I  overheard  her  answer,  with  a  very  pretty  hsp, 

One 


1  ovuniuaru  iier  answer,  nmi  <»  '^-j  r--  ^    .- 
0!  Strcphon,  you  arc  a  dangerous  creature.  Tatter. 


Li'spKU,  lisp'ir.Bs  n.  «.°[from  lisp.] 

who  lisps. 
List,  list.  n.  s.  [listc,  Fr.] 

1.  A  roll;  a  catalogue. 

He  was  the  ablest'emperor  of  all  the  list.  Bacon. 
Some  say  the  loadstone  is  poison,  and  therefore 
in  the  lists  of  poisons  we  find  in  many  authors. 

Brown. 
Bring  next  the  royal  list  of  Stuaits  forth, 
Undaunted  minds,  that  rul'd  the  rugged  north. 

Prior. 

2.  l^lice,  Fr.]     Enclosed  ground  in  which 
tilts  are  run,  and  combats  fought. 

Till  now  alone  the  mighty  nations  strove, 
The  rest,  at  gaze,  without  the  lists  did  stand; 

And  threat'ning  France,  plac'd  like  a  painted 
Jove, 
Kept  idle  thunder  in  his  lifted  hand.  Dryden. 

Paiis  thy  son,  and  Sparta's  king  advance, 
Inmeasur'd  lists  to  toss  the  weighty  lance; 
And  who  his  rival  shall  in  arms  subdue. 
His  be  the  dame,  and  his  the  treasure  too.      Pope. 

3.  Bound;  limit. 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Than  young  Laertes  in  a  riotous  head 
O'er-bears  your  officers.  Shakspeare''s  Hamlet. 

She  within  lists  my  ranging  mind  hath  brought, 
That  now  beyond  myself  I  will  not  go.  Davies. 

4.  [iypcan,  Saxon.]  Desire;  willingness; 
choice. 

.  Alas,  she  has  no  speech! 
— Too  much; 

I  find  it  still  when  I  am  list  to  sleep.      Shakspeare. 
Nothing  of  passion  or  peevishness,  or  list  to  con- 
tradict, shall  have  any  bias  on  my  judgment. 

King  Charles. 
He  saw  false  reynard  where  he  lay  full  low; 
1  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow.      Dryden. 

5.  [liciurn,  Lat.  lisse,  French.]  A  strip  of 
cloth. 

A  linen  stock  on  one  leg;  and  a  kersey  boot  hose 
on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and  blue  list. 

Shakspeare, 

Instead  of  a  list  of  cotton  or  the  like  filtre,  we 
made  use  of  a  siphon  of  glass.  Boyle. 

A  list  the  cobler's  temples  ties, 
To  keep  the  hair  out  of  his  eyes.  Sioifl. 

6.  A  border. 

They  thought  it  better  to  let  them  stand  as  a  list, 
or  marginal  border,  unto  the  Old  Testament.  Hook. 
To  List,  list.  v.  n.  [lyj-can,  Saxon.]  To 
choose;  to  desire;  to  be  disposed;  to  in- 
cline. 

To  fight  in  field,  or  to  defend  this  wall, 
Point  what  you  list,  I  nought  refuse  at  all.  F.  Queen 

Unto  them  that  add  to  the  word  of  God  what 
them  listeth,  and  make  God's  will  submit  unto  their 
will,  and  break  God's  commandments  for  their  own 
tradition's  sake,  unto  them  it  secmeth  not  good. 

m       ■  Hooker. 

1  hey  imagme,  that  laws  which  permit  them  not 
to  do  as  they  would,  will  endure  them  to  speak  as 
*^7 1'^'-  Hooker. 

Let  other  men  think  of  your  devices  as  they  list, 
in  my  judgment  they  be  mere  fancies.      Wliitsrifle 

Now  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that's  myself. 
It  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list.  Shakspeare. 

Kings,  lords  of  times,  and  of  occasions,  may 
1  ui.e  their  advantage  when,  and  how  they  list.  Dan. 

W  hen  they  list  into  the  womb 
That  bred  them  they  return;  and  howl,  and  gnaw 
My  bowels,^  their  repast.      Mllon^s  Paradise  Lost, 
lo  List,  hst.  v.  a.  [from  list,  a  roll.] 
I.  To  enlist;  to  enrol  or  register. 

For  a  man  to  give  his  name'to  Christianitv  in 
those  days,  was  to  hst  himself  a  martyr,  and  to  bid 
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fai-cwel  not  only  to  the  pleasures,  but  also  to  the 
hopes  of  this  life.  South. 

They  Ibl  with  women  each  degen'rate  name 
Who  dates  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden, 

2.  To  retain  and  enrol  soldiers;  to  enlist. 

The  lords  would,  by  lisling  their  own  servants, 
persuade  the  gentlemen  in  the  town  to  do  the  like. 

Clarendon. 

The  king  who  raised  this  wall  appointed  a  mil- 
lion of  soldiers,  who  were  lisUd  and  paid  for  the  de- 
fence of  it  against  the  Tartars.  Temple. 

Two  hundred  horse  he  shall  command; 
Though  few,  a  warlike  and  well  chosen  band. 
These  in  my  name  are  listed.  Dryden. 

3.  [from  Use,  enclosed  ground.]  To  en- 
close for  combats. 

How  dares  your  pride  presume  against  my  laws. 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  your  cause? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant.     Drydtn's  KnighVs  Tale. 

4.  [from  list,  a  shred  or  border.]  To  sew 
together,  in  such  a  sort  as  to  make  a 
party-coloured  show. 

Some  may  wonder,  at  such  an  accumulation  of 
benefits,  like  a  kind  ofembroidering  or  Hs/ing  of  one 
favour  upon  another.  Wotton- 

5.  [contracted  from  listen.']  To  hearken 
to;  to  listen;  to  attend. 

Then  weigh,  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain. 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs: 
Or  lose  your  licart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity.  Shakspeare. 

I,  this  sound  I  better  know: 
List!  I  would  I  could  heai'  mo.  Ben  Jonson. 

Li'sTED,  llst'^d.  adj.  Striped;  party-co- 
loured in  long  streaks. 

Over  his  head  beholds 
A  dewy  cloud,  and  in  th«  cloud  a  bow 
Conspicuous,  with  three  listed  colours  gay, 
Betok'ning  peace  from  God,  and  cov'nant,  new. 

Milton. 
As  the  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders  eyes.      Philips. 
To  Li'sTEN,  lis's'tt.^"'  *^2  x;.  a.  To  hear;  to 
attend.  Obsolete. 
Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say.  Shakspeare. 
One  cried,  God  bless  us!  and,  amen!  the  other; 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear  I  could  not  say,  amen!    Shaks. 

He,  that  no  more  must  say,  is  listened  more 
Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to 
glose.  Shakspeare. 

The  wonted  roar  was  up  amidst  the  woods, 
And  fill'd  the  air  with  barbarous  dissonance, 
At  which  I  ceas'd  and  lislen''d  Ihcm  awhile.  Milton. 
To  Li'sTEN,  lis's'n.  V.  n.  To  hearken;  to 
give  attention. 

Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  nic  fair, 

I'll  tell  you  news.  Shakspeare. 

Antigonus  used  often  to  go  disguised,  and  listen  at 

the  tents  of  his  soldiers;  and  at  a  time  heard  some 

that  spoke  very  ill  of  him:  whereupon  he  said,  if 

you  speak  ill  of  me,  you  should  go  a  little  farther  off. 

Bacon'' s  Jlpophthegms. 

Listen,  0  isles,  unto  me,  and  hearken,  ye  people. 

Isaiah. 

When  we  have  occasion  to  listen,  and  give  a  more 

particular  attention  to  some  sound,  the   tympanum 

is  drawn  to  a  more  than  ordinary  tension.    Holder. 

Ou  the  green  bank  I  sat,  and  listened  long; 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  grove.    Dryden. 

He  shall  be  rccciv'd  with  more  regard. 
And  listen''d  to,  than  modest  truth  is  heard.  Dryden. 
To  this  humour  most  of  our  late  comedies  owe 
their  success:  the  audience  listens  to  nothing  else. 

Mdison. 
Li'sTNER,  lls's'n-(lr.  n.  s.  [from  listen.] 
One  that  hearkens;  a  hearkener. 
They  ai'c  light  ef  belief,  great  iisfners  after  news. 

Howel. 
VOL.  II. 
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Listjurs  never  bear  well  of  themselves.  VEair. 
If  she  constantly  attends  the  tea,  and  be  a  good 
listener,  she  may  make  a  tolerable  figure,  which 
will  serve  to  draw  in  the  young  chaplain.  Swift. 
The  hush  word,  when  spoke  by  any  brother  in  a 
lodge,  was  a  warning  to  the  rest  to  have  a  care  of 
listeners.  ^^^f^- 

Li'sTLESLY,  list'l^s-1^.  adv.  [from  list- 
less.] Without  thought;  without  atten- 
tion. 

To  know  this  perfectly,  watch  him  at  play,  and 
sec  whether  he  be  stirring  and  active,  or  whetlier  he 
lazily  and  listlesly  dreams  away  his  time.      Locke. 
Li'sTLESNESs,  list'l^s-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  list- 
less.] Inattention;  want  of  desire. 

It  may  be  the  palate  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlesness  or  sorrow.  Taylor. 

Li'sTLESs,  llst'l^s.  adj.  [from  list.] 

1.  Without  inclination;  without  any  de- 
termination to  one  thing  more  than  an- 
other. 

Intemperance  and  sensuality  clog  men's  spirits, 
make  them  gross,  listless,  and  unactive .     Tillotson. 

If  your  care  to  wheat  alone  extend, 
Let  Maia  with  her  sisters  first  descend, 
Before  you  trust  in  earth  your  future  hope. 
Or  else  expect  a  listless,  lazy  crop.  Dryden. 

Lazy  lolling  sort 
or  e\cv  listless  loit'rers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust.  Pope. 

I  was  listless. zad  desponding.  Gulliver, 

2.  Careless;  heedless:  with  of. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp. 
Or  idle  in  their  empty  hives  remain, 
Benumb'd  with  cold,  and  fiit/esso/tiieirgain.  Di-y. 
Lit,  lit.  the  preterit  oi  light;  whether  to 
light  signifies   to  hafifien,  or  to  set  on 
fire,  or  guide  with  light. 

Believe  thyself,  thy  eyes, 
That  fiist  inflam'd,  and  lit  me  to  thy  love, 
Those  stars,  that  still  must  guide  me  to  my  joy. 

Southeme. 

I  lii  my  pipe  with  the  paper.  Addison. 

Li'tany,  lit'tan-6.  n.  s.  [^Mruveiec;  litanie, 
Fr.]    A  form  of  supplicatory  prayer. 

Supplications,  with  solemnity,  for  the  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were,  of  the  Greek  church,  termed 
litanies,  and  rogations  of  the  Latin.  Hooker. 

Recollect  your  sins  that  you  have  done  that  week, 
and  all  your  lifetime;  and  recite  humbly  and  devout- 
ly some  penitential  litanies.  Taylor. 
Ll'TERAL,   lit't^r-al.    adj.  {literal,   Fr. 
litera,  Lat.] 

1.  According  to  the  primitive  meaning; 
not  figurative. 

Through  all  the  writings  of  the  ancient  fathers, 
we  see  that  the  words  which  were,  do  continue;  the 
only  difference  is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a 
literal,  they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use,  and  are 
as  so  many  notes  of  remembrance  unto  us,  that  what 
they  did  signify  in  the  latter,  is  accomplished  in  the 
truth.  Hooker. 

A  foundation  being  primarily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  belongs 
to  it  in  relation  to  an  house,  or  other  building;  nor 
figurative,  but  what  is  founded  in  tliat,  and  deduced 
from  thence.  Hammond. 

2.  Following  the  letter,  or  exact  words. 

The  fittest  foV  publick  audience  are  such  as,  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  oniteral 
ti-anslations  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do  with 
greater  shortness  and  plainness  deliver  the  meaning. 

Hooker. 

3.  Consisting  of  letters:  as,  the  literal  no- 
tation of  numbers  was  known  to  Euro- 
peans before  the  ciphers. 

Li'tekal,  lit't^r-al.  n.  s.  Primitive  or  li- 
teral meaning. 
How  dangerous  it  is  iu  sensible  things  to  use  mc- 
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taphorical  expressions  unto  the  people,  and  what  ab- 
surd conceits  they  will  swallow  in  their  literals,  an 
example  we  have  in  cur  profession.  Brown. 

Litera'litv,  lit-tfir-ral'ete.    n.   a.  [from 
literal.]     Original  meaning. 

Not  attaining  the  true  deuteroscopy  and  second 
intention  of  the  words,  they  are  fain  to  omit  their 
superconsequences,  coherences,  figures,  or  tropolo- 
gies, and  are  not  sometimes  persuaded  beyond  their 
literalities.  Brown. 

Li'terally,   lit't^r-ral-e.  adv.   [from   li- 
teral.] 

1 .  According  to  the  primitive  import  of 
words;  not  figuratively. 

That  a  man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  I  can 
comprehend;  yet  literally  taken,  it  is  a  thing  im- 
possible. Swi/t. 
With  close  adherence  to  words;  word 
by  word. 

Endeavouring  to  turn  his  Nisus  and  Eui^alus  as 
close  as  I  was  able,  I  have  performed  that  episode 
too  literally;  that  giving  more  scope  to  Mezentius 
and  Lausus,  that  version,  which  has  more  of  the 
majesty  of  Virgil,  has  less  of  his  conciseness, 

Dryden. 
So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a 
chain.  Dryden. 

Li'terary,  lit't^r-a-r^.  adj.  [literarius, 
Latin.]  Respecting  letters;  regarding 
learning.  Literary  history,  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  learning  and  of  the 
lives  of  learned  men.  Literanj  conver- 
sation, is  talk  about  questions  of  learn- 
ing. Literary  is  not  properly  used  of 
missive  letters.  It  may  be  said,  this 
efiistolary  correspondence  was  political 
often er  than  literary. 
LITERA' TI,  lit-t^r-ri'ti.  n,  a.  [Italian.]^ 
The  learned. 

I  shall  consult  some  literati  on  the  project  sent 
me  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude.       Spectator, 
Li'terature,  lit't^r-ra-ture.   n.  a.  \_lite- 
ratura,  Latin.]     Learning;  skill  in  let- 
ters. 

This  kingdom  bath  been  famous  for  good  litera- 
ture; and  if  preferment  attend  deservers,  there  will 
not  want  supplies.  Bacon. 

Wlien  men  of  learning  arc  acted  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  world,  they  give  a  reputation  to  literature, 
and  convince  the  world  of  its  usefulness.    Mdison. 
Li'tharge,  li;/i'arje.  n.  s.  \Jitharge,  Fr. 
lithargyrum,  Latin.] 

Litharge  is  properly  lead  vitrified,  either  alone 
or  with  a  mixture  of  copper.     This  recrement  is  of 
two  kinds,  litharge  of  gold,  and  litharge  of  silver. 
It  is  collected  from  the  furnaces  where  silver  is  se- 
parated from  lead,  or  from  those  Avhere  gold  and 
silver  are  purified  by  means  of  tliat  metal.     The 
litharge  sold  in  the  shops  is  produced  in  the  copper 
works,  where  lead  has  been  used  to  purify  that  me- 
tal, or  to  separate  silver  from  it.  Hill. 
1  have  seen  some  parcels  of  glass  adhering  to  the 
test  or  cupel  as  well  as  the  gold  or  litharge-  Boyle. 
If  the  lead  be  blown  off  from  the  silver  by  the 
bellows,  it  will,  in  great  part,  be  collected  in  the 
form  of  a  darkish  powder;  which,  because  it  is  blown 
off  from  silver,  they  call  litharge  of  silver.      Boyle. 
LITHE,  Hthc.  adj.  [libe,  Saxon.]  Lim- 
ber; flexible;  pliant;  easily  bent. 

Th'  unwieldy  elephant, 
To  make  them   mirth,  us'd  all  his  might,   and 

wreath 'd 
His  lithe  proboscis.  Milton. 

Li'theness,  lirH'nes.  n.  s.  [from  lithe.] 

Limberness;  flexibility. 
Li'ther,  llrH'ilr.  adj.  [from  lithe.]  Soft; 
pliant. 
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Thou  antick  death, 
Two  Talbofs  winged  through  the  lither  sky, 
Id  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality.  Shaksp. 

2.  [lyfeep,  Saxon.]  Bad;  sorry;  corrupt. 
It  is  in  the  work  of  Robert  of  Glouces- 
ter written  luther. 

LiTHo'oRAPHY,  li-r/jog'gra-f^.^^^  ^'^  n.  s. 
[a«^05  and  yf»<f)u.~\     The  art  or  prac- 
tice of  engraving  upon  stones. 
Li'thomancy,  li;/i'6-mun-s^.*'9  n.  s.  [A«'.^es 
and  i4.»vria..~\     Prediction  by  stones. 

As  strange  must  be  tlie  lilhomancy,  or  divination, 
from  this  stone,  whereby  Ilelenus  the  prophet  fore- 
told the  destruction  of  Troy.  Broicn. 
LiTHONTRi'pTicK,  lhA-6n-trip'tik/"°  adj. 
[^MS-oi   and    T^iSa;   lithontrifitique^   Fr.J 
Any  medicine   proper  to  dissolve   the 
stone  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder. 
Litho'tomist,    li-//;6t't6-mist.i^s      n.    s. 
[Pii'S-aj  and  T£;t<,v<y.]     A   cliirurgeon  Avho 
extracts  the  stone  by  opening  the  blad- 
der. 
Litho'tomy,     li-Mot'to-m^.i^'    °*8    n.    s. 
[^?^iB-ai  and  rc/^.vu.']     The  art  or  practice 
of  cutting  for  the  stone. 
Li'tigant,  lit't^-gant.  n.  s.  [^lieigans,  Lat. 
litigant,  French.]     One  engaged  in  a 
suit  of  law. 

The  cast  litigant  sits  not  down  with  one  cross 

verdict,  but  recommences  his  suit.    Decay  of  Pietij. 

The  litigants  tear  one  another  to  pieces  for  the 

benefit  of  some  third  interest.  VEstrange. 

Li'tigant,  lit't^-gant.  adj.     Engaged  in  a 

juridical  contest. 

Judicial  acts  are  those  iwitings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties  litigant.  ^yliffe. 

To  Li'tigate,  lit't^-gite.  v.  a.  \_litigOy 
Latin.]  To  contest  in  law;  to  debate 
by  judicial  process. 

To  Li'tigate,  llt'ti-gite.  v.  n.  To  man- 
age a  suit;  to  carry  on  a  cause. 

The  appellant,  after  the  interposition  of  an  ap- 
peal, still  litigates  in  the  same  cause.  Jiyliffe. 

Litiga'tion,  lit-td-gi'shdn.  n.s.  [litigatio, 
Latin;  from  litigate.~\  Judicial  contest; 
suit  of  law. 

Never  one  clergjinan  had  experience  of  both  li- 
tigations, that  has  not  confessed,  he  had  rather  have 
three  suits  iu  Westminster-hall,  than  one  in  the 
ai'ches.  Clarendon. 

Liti'gious,  li-tid'jiis.  adj.  \^litigieux, 
French.] 

1.  inclinable  to  lawsuits;  quarrelsome; 
wranfjjiing. 

Soldiers  find  wars,  and  lawyers  find  out  still 
l,itigious  men,  who  quarrels  move.  Donne. 

His  gieat  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  temper  ivith  any  thing  positive  or  litigious. 

Jiddison. 

2.  Disputable;  controvertible. 

In  litigious  and  controverted  causes,  the  will  of 
God  is  to  have  them  to  do  whatsoever  the  sentence 
of  judicial  and  final  decision  shall  determine. 

Hooker. 

No  fences  parted  fields,  nor  marks,  nor  bounds, 
Distinguish'd  acres  o{ litigious  grounds.      Dryden. 

Liti'giouslv,  l^-tid'jus;-16.  adv.  [from  li- 
tigious.']    Wranglingly. 

Liti'giousness,  l^-tid'j^s-n^s.  n.s.  [from 
litigious.]  A  wrangling  disposition; 
inclination  to  vexatious  suits. 


LITTER,  lit'ti\r.  n.  a.  [litiere,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  vehiculary  bed;  a  carriage 
capable  of  containing  a  bed  hung  be- 
tween two  horses. 

To  my  litter  strait; 
Weakness  posscsscth  me.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  carried  in  a  rich  chai'iot  litter-nisc,  with 
two  horses  at  each  end.  Bacon. 

The  drowsy  frighted  steeds, 
That  draw  the  litter  of  close  curtain'd  sleep.  Milton. 

Here  modest  matrons  in  soft  litters  driv'n, 
In  solemn  pomp  appeal-.  Dryden. 

Litters  thick  besiege  the  donor's  gate. 
And  begging  lords  and  teeming  ladies  wait 
The  promis'd  dole.  Dryden. 

2.  The  straw  laid  under  animals,  or  on 
plants. 

To  crouch  in  litter  of  50ur  stable  planks.  Shaksp. 
Take  off  the  litter  from  your  kernel  beds.  Evelyn. 
Their  litter  is  not  toss'd  by  sows  unclean.  Dryd. 

3.  A  brood  of  young. 

I  do  here  walk  before  thee  like  a  sow  that  hath 
ovenvhelmed  all  her  lUler  but  one.         Shakspeare. 

Reflect  upon  that  numerous  litter  of  strange  sense- 
less opinions,  that  crawl  about  the  world.       South. 

A  wolf  came  to  a  sow,  and  very  kindly  ofTered  to 
take  care  of  her  litter.  D Estrange. 

Full  many  a  year  his  hateful  head  had  been 
For  tribute  paid,  nor  since  in  Cambria  seen: 
The  last  of  all  the  litter  scap'd  by  chance, 
And  from  Geneva  fh-st  infested  France.      Dryden. 

4.  A  birth  of  animals. 

Fruitful  as  the  sow  that  carry'd 
The  thirty  pigs  at  one  large  litter  farrow'd.  Dryd. 

5.  Any  number  of  things  thrown  sluttish- 
ly  about. 

Strephon,  who  found  the  room  was  void, 
Stole  in,  and  took  a  strict  survey 
Of  all  the  litter  as  it  lay.  Swift. 

To  Li'tter,  lit't\lr.9^  z>.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  bring  forth:  used  of  beasts,  or  of 
human  beings  in  abhorrence  or  con- 
tempt. 

Then  was  this  island, 
Save  for  the  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-born,  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape.  Shakspeare. 

My  father  named  me  Autolycus,  being  litter'd 
under  Mercury,  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  snap- 
per up  of  unconsidered  trifles.  Shaksp. 

The  whelps  of  bears  are,  at  first  littering,  with- 
out all  form  or  fashion.  Hakewill. 

We  might  conceive  that  dogs  were  creattu  blind, 
because  we  observe  they  were  littered  so  with  us. 

Broicn. 

2.  To  cover  with  thing  negligently,  or 
sluttishly  scattered  about. 

They  found 
The  room  with  volumes  littered  round.  Swift. 

3.  To  cover  with  straw. 

He  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood, 
But  for  his  ease  well  iiWer'rf  was  the  floor.  Dryden. 

4.  To  supply  rattle  with  bedding. 
LI'TTLE,  lit'tl.^B  adj.   comp.   less,  su- 

perlat.  least,  [leitels,   Gothick;  lytel, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Small  in  extent. 

The  coast  of  Dan  went  out  too  little  for  them. 

Joshua. 

2.  Not  great;  small;  diminutive;  of  small 
bulk. 

He  sought  to  see  Jesus,  but  could  not  for  the 
press,  because  he  was  little  of  stature.  Luke. 

His  sou,  being  then  very  little,  I  considered  only 
as  wax,  to  be  moulded  as  one  pleases.  Locke. 

One  would  have  all  things  little;  hence  has  try'd 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  the  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

King. 


3.  Of  small  dignity,  power,  or  importance, 
•  When  thou  wast  lillle  in  thine  own  sight,  wast 

thou  not  made  the  head  of  the  tribes.'  1  Hamuei. 
He  was  a  very  lUtle  gentleman.  .?'"'  C" 

All  that  is  past  ought  to  seem  hm  to  th^,  d&- 

cause  it  is  so  in  itself.  Jayo. 

4.  Not  much;  not  many. 

He  must  be  loosed  a  little  season.       Revelalton 

A  little  sleep,  a  little  slumber,  a  little  folding  ol 

the  hands  to  sleep;  so  shall  poverty  come  "upon  thee. 


Proverbs. 
Milton. 


And  now  in  little  space 
The  confines  met. 

By  sad  experiment  I  know 
How  iutle  weight  my  words  with  thee  can  find. 

"        '  Milton. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep,  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring.  Pope. 
5.  Some;  not  none:  in  this  sense  it  always 
stands  between  the  article  and  the  noun. 
I  leave  him  to  reconcile  these  contradictions, 
which  may  plentifully  be  found  in  him,  by  any  one 
who  will  but  read  with  a  little  attention.       Locke. 

Li'ttle,  lit'tl.  n.  s. 
! .  A  small  space. 

Much  was  in  little  writ:  and  all  convey 'd 
With  cautious  care,  for  fear  to  be  betray'd.  Dryden. 

2.  A  small  part;  a  small  proportioru 

He  that  despiseth  little  things,  shall  perish  by 
little  and  little.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  which  remain- 
ed in  their  mountains,  peopled  their  country  agaia 
slowly,  by  little  and  little-  Bacon. 

By  freeing  the  precipitated  matter  from  the  rest 
by  filtration,  and  diligently  grinding  the  while  pre- 
cipitate with  water,  the  mercury  will  lillle  by  little 
be  gathered  into  drops.  Boyle. 

I  gave  thee  thy  master's  house,  and  the  house  of 
Israel  and  Judah;  and  if  that  had  been  too  little,  I 
would  have  given  such  and  such  things.  2  ^ainuel. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetiy  of  Maecenas  but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden, 

Nor  grudj^e  1  thee  the  much  that  Grecians  give, 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  Utile  \  receive.       Driiden. 

There  are  many  exjircssions,  which,  rnrrviag 
with  them  no  clear  ideas,  are  like  to  remove  but 
little  of  my  ignorance.  Lockt- 

3.  A  slii^ht  aft'air. 

As  if  'twere  little  from  their  town  to  chase, 
I  through  the  seas  pursued  their  cxii'd  race.  Dryden. 

I  viev^  with  anger  and  disdain, 
How  little  gives  thee  joy  and  pain: 
A  print,  a  bronze,  a  flow'r,  a  root.  Prior. 

4.  Not  much. 

These  they  are  fitted  for,  and  little  else.  Cheyne. 
Li'ttle,  lit'tl.  adv. 

1.  Id  a  smill  degiee. 

The  received  definition  of  names  should  be  chang'd 
as  little  as  possible.  Watts. 

2.  Ill  a  small  quantity. 

The  poor  sleep  little.  Otway, 

In  soine  decree;  but  not  great. 

Where  there  is  too  great  a  thinness  in  the  fluids, 

subacid  sniiblances  are  proper,   though  they  are  a 

little  astringent.  Jirhuthnot. 

4.   Not  much. 

The  tongue  of  the  just  is  as  choice  silver;  the 
heart  of  the  wicked  is  little  worth.  Proverbs. 

Finding  him  little  siudious,  she  chose  rather  to 
endue  him  with  convcrsative  qualities  of  youth;  as, 
dancing  and  fencing.  Wotton. 

That  poem  was  infamously  bad;  this  parallel  is 
httle  better.  Dryden. 

Several  clergyman,  otherwise  little  fond  of  ob- 
scure terms,  yet  in  their  sermons  were  vei-y  liberal 
of  all  those  which  they  find  in  ecclesiastical  writers. 

Swift. 
Li'ttleness,  lit'tl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  little.l 
1.  Smailuess  of  hulk. 

All  trying,  by  a  love  of  littleness, 


LI  V 


LI  V 


LI  V 


To  make  abridgments,  and  to  draw  to  less 
Even  that  nothing  vvhich  at  fii-st  we  were.    Donne. 
We  may  suppose  a  great  many  degrees  of  little- 
»i<ss  and  lightness  in  these  earthy  particles,  so  as 
many  of  them  might  float  in  the  air.  Burnet- 

2.  Meanness;  want  of  grandeur. 

The  English  and  French,  in  verse,  are  forced  to 
raise  their  language  with  metaphors,  by  the  pomp- 
ousness  of  the  whole  phrase,  to  wear  off  any  litUe- 
ness  that  appears  in  any  particular  parts.  Adilison. 

3.  Want  of  dignity. 

The  angelick  grandeur,  by  being  concealed,  does 

not  awaken  our  poverty,  nor  mortify  our  littleness  so 

much,  as  if  it  was  always  displayed.  Collier. 

Li'ttoral,    lit'to-riil.^^    adj.     \_litioralis, 

Latin.]     Belonging  to  the  shore. 

Li'tUUGV,   lh'tur-j6.  72.  5.   \\triipyict;  litUT- 

gir,  Fr.]  Form  of  prayers;  formulary 
of  publick  devotions. 

We  dare  not  admit  any  such  form  of  liturgy,  as 
either  appointeth  no  scripture  at  all,  or  veiy  little  to 
be  read  in  the  church.  Hooker. 

The  blcssedest  of  mortal  wights  began  to  be  im- 
portuned, so  fliat  a  great  pai't  of  divine  liturgy  was 
addressed  solely  to  her.  Howel. 

It  is  the  greatest  solemnity  of  prayer,  the  most 
powerful  liturgy  and  means  of  impetiation  in  this 
world.  Taylor. 

To  Live,  Iiv.*"''  v.  n.  [lypian,  lypijan, 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  animation;  to  be  not 
deud. 

Is 't  night's  predorrnance,  or  the  day's  shame. 
That  darkness  docs  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  day  should  kiss  it?  Shaksp. 

To  save  the  living,  and  revenge  the  dead, 
Against  one  warrior's  arms,  all  Troy  they  led. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  life  in  any  certain  manner  with 
regard  to  habits,  good  or  ill,  happiness 
or  misery. 

O  death,  how  bitter  is  the  remembrance  of  thee 

to  a  man  that  liveth  at  rest!  Ecclesiasticus. 

Dr.  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touched 

them  so  near  for  their  living,  that  they  went  near 

to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hmjward. 

The  condition  required  of  us  is  a  conjuncture  of 

all  gospel  graces  rooted  in  the  heart,  though  mixed 

with  much  weakness,  and  perhaps  vvith  many  sins, 

so  they  he  not  wilfully  lived  and  died  in.  Hammond. 

A  late  prelate,  of  a  remarkable  zeal  for  the 

church,   were  religions  to  be  tried  by  lives,  would 

have  lived  down  the  pope,  and  the  whole  consistory. 

^^tlerbw-y. 
If  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  we  shall  live 
and  die  in  misery.  Spectatm: 

If  we  are  firmly  resolved  to  live  up  to  the  dictates 
of  reason,  without  any  regard  to  wealth  and  repu- 
tation, we  may  go  through  life  with  steadiness  and 
pleasure.  Addison. 

~3.  To  continue  in  life. 

Our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  and  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom.  Shaksp. 

See  the  minutes  how  they  run; 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  complete, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day. 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year. 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.     Shaksp. 
The  way  to  live  long  must  be,  to  use  our  bodies 
so  as  is  most  agreeable  to  the  rules  of  temperance. 
Jiay  en  the  Creation. 
4.  To  live  emphatically;  to  be  in  a  state 
of  happiness. 

What  greater  curse  could  envious  fortune  give, 
Than  just  to  die  when  I  began  to  live?         Dryden. 

Now  three  and  thirty  rolling  years  are  fled 
Since  I  began,  nor  yet  begin  to'  live.  Brown 

Live  while  you  live,  the  epicure  would  say. 
And  snatch  tlic  pleasures  of  (he  prr^^ent  day; 
Uvt  while  you  live,  the  sacrod  preacher  cries, 


And  give  to  God  each  moment  as  it  flies: 

Lord,  in  my  views  let  both  united  be, 

I  live  to  pleasure  when  I  live  to  thee.     Doddridge. 

5.  To  be  exempt  from  death,  temporal  or 
spiritual. 

My  statutes  and  judgments,  if  a  man  do,  he  shall 
live  in  them.  Leviticus. 

He  died  for  us,  that  whether  we  wake  or  sleep 
we  should  live  together  with  him.   1  Thessalonians. 

6.  To  remain  undestroyed. 
5t  was  a  miraculous  providence  that  could  make 

a  vessel,  so  ill-manned,  live  upon  sea;  that  kept  it 
from  being  dashed  against  the  hills,  or  over^vhelm- 
ed  in  the  deeps.  Btimet. 

Mark  how  the  shifting  winds  from  west  arise. 
And  what  collected  night  involves  the  skies! 
Nor  can  our  shaken  vessels  live  at  sea. 
Much  less  against  the  tempest  force  their  way. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  continue;  not  to  be  lost. 
Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues, 

We  write  in  water.  Shaksp. 

Sounds  which  address  the  ear  are  lost  and  die 
In  one  short  hour;  but  that  which  strikes  the  eye 
Lives  long  upon  the  mind;  the  faithful  sight 
Engraves  the  knowledge  with  a  beam  of  light. 

Watts. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

8.  To  converse;  to  cohabit:  followed  by 
ivith. 

The  shepherd  swains  shall  dance  and  sing. 
For  they  delight  each  May  morning. 
If  these  delights  thy  mind  may  move. 
Then  live  with  me,  and  be  my  love.  Shaksp. 

9.  To  feed. 
Those  animals  that  live  upon  other  animals  have 

their  flesh  more  alkalescent  than  those  that  live  up- 
on vegetables.  Arbuthnot. 

10.  To   maintain   one's  self;  to  be   sup- 
ported. 

A  most  notorious  thief;  lived  all  his  life-time  of 
spoils  and  robberies.  Spenser. 

They  which  minister  about  holy  things,  live  of 
the  things  of  the  temple.  i  Coriiithians. 

His  goods  were  all  seized  upon,  and  a  small  por- 
tion thereof  appointed  for  his  poor  wife  to  live  upon. 

Knolles. 

The  number  of  soldiers  can  never  be  great  in 
proportion  to  that  of  people,  no  more  than  of  those 
that  are  idle  in  a  country,  to  that  of  those  who  live 
^y^^^l"""-  Temple. 

He  had  been  most  of  his  time  in  good  service 

and  had  something  to  live  on  now  he  was  old.         ' 

,  ,      r,-     ,       .  Temple. 

11.  lo  be  m  a  state  of  motion  or  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  a  spacious  cave  of  living  stone. 
The  tyrant  .'Eolus,  from  his  airy  throne, 
With  pow'r  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 

_,    ,  ,  Dryden. 

Cool  groves  and  living  lakes 
Give  after  toilsome  days  a  soft  repose  at  night. 
_.,  Dryden. 

12.  To  be  unextinguished. 
Pure  oil  and  incense  on  the  fire  they  throw 

These  gilts  the  greedy  flames  to  dust  devour, 
Then  on  the  living  coals  red  wine  they  pour.  Dryd. 
Live,  live."?  adj.  [from  alive.l 

1.  Quick;  not  dead. 
If  one  tnan's  ox  hurt  another  that  he  die,  they 

shall  sell  the  live  ox,  and  divide  the  money.  Exod 

2.  Active;  not  extinguished 
A  louder  sound  was  produced  by  the  impetuous 

eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  saltpetre 

Boyle. 
ivc'"" 


Shaksp . 
n.  8.    [It  ap- 


upon  casting  of  a  live  coal  upon  it. 
Li'vKLEss,    livc'les.    adj.     [from 
Wanting  life;  rather,  lifeless. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
H  2 


live.'^ 


To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  liveless  as  it  shews  itself. 

Li'vELiHOOD,  live'le-hud.'*' 

pears  to  me  corrupted  from  livelode,^ 
Support  of  life;  maintenance;  meaiis  of 
living. 

Ah!  luckless  babe!  born  mider  cruel  star, 
And  in  dead  parents  baleful  ashes  bred; 

Full  little  weenest  ihou  what  sorrows  arc 
Left  thee  for  portion  of  thy  livelihood!         Spensti: 

That  rebellion  drove  the  lady  from  thence,  to 
find  a  livelihood  out  of  her  own  estate.     Clarendon. 

He  brings  disgrace  upon  his  character,  to  submit 
to  the  picking  up  of  a  livelihood  in  that  strolling 
way  of  canting  and  begging.  V Estrange. 

It  is  their  profession  and  livelihood  to  get  their 
living  by  practices  for  which  they  deserve  to  forfeit 
their  lives.  SoiUh. 

They  have  been  as  often  banished  out  of  most 
other  places,  which  must  very  much  disperse  a 
people,  and  oblige  them  to  seek  a  livelihood  where 
they  cpn  find  it.  Spectator. 

Trade  employs  multitudes  of  hands,  and  fur- 
nishes the  poorest  of  our  fellow-subjects  with  the 
opportunities  of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood:  the 
skilful  or  industrious  find  their  account  in  it.  Addis. 

Liveliness,  live'16-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lively.'] 

1.  Appearance  of  life. 

That  liveliness  which  the  freedom  of  the  pencil 
makes  appear,  may  seem  the  living  hand  of  nature. 

Dryden. 

2.  Vivacity;  sprightliness. 

Extravagant  young  fellows  that  have  liveliness 
and  spirit,  come  sometimes  to  be  set  right,  and  so 
make  able  and  great  men;  but  tame  and  low  spirits 
veiy  seldom  attain  to  any  thing.  Locke. 

Li'vELODE,  llve'lode.  n.  s.  [Jive  and  /ocrf, 
from  lead;  the  means  of  leading  life.] 
Maintenance;  support;  livelihood. 

She  gave  like  blessing  to  each  creature. 
As  well  of  wordly  livelode  as  of  life. 
That  there  might  be  no  difference  nor  strife. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
Li'vELONG,    Hv'long.i*?    adj.    [live    and 

l07}g.'] 

1.  Tedious;  long  in  passing. 
Many  a  time,  and  oft, 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
Your  infants  iu  your  arms;  and  there  have  sate 
The  livelong  day,  with  patient  expectation, 
To  see  great  Poinpey  pass.  Shaksp. 

The  obscur'd  bird  clamour'd  the  livelong  night. 

.,^  ,  Shakspeare. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play 
On  a  sun-shine  holiday. 
Till  the  livelong  day-light  fail. 

Seek  for  pleasure  to  destroy 
The  sorrows  of  this  livelong  night. 

How  could  she  sit  the  livelong  day. 
Yet  never  ask  us  once  to  play.? 
2.  Lasting;  durable.     Not  used. 

Thou,  in  our  wonder  and  astonishment, 
Hast  built  thyself  a  livelong  monument. 


Milton. 
Prior. 
Swift. 


Milton. 


Li'vELY,  llve'l^.i''7  adj.  [live  and  like.] 

1.  Brisk;  vigorous;  vivacious. 

But  wherefore  comes  old  Mauoa  in  such  haste. 
With  youthful  steps.'  much  liveVcr  than  ere  while 
He  seems;  supposing  here  to  find  his  son. 
Or  of  him  bringing  to  us  some  glad  ncws.^    Milton. 

2.  Gay;  airy. 

Dulness  delighted,  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Rememb 'ring she  herself  was  peitue  s  once.    Pope. 

Form'd  by  thy  converse,  happily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.        Pope 

3.  ReprescHting  life. 

Since  a  Uue  knowledge  of  nature  gives  us  ploa- 
surc,  a  lively  imitation  of  it  in  poeUy  or  paintine 
must  produce  a  much  greater.  Dj.,.^  ,f 

I.  Strong;  encrgetick. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too- 


LI  V 


LIV 


LIZ 


it  must  be  brightened  and  stiircd  up  by  apaiticular 
exercise  of  those  virtues  specifically  requisite  to  a 
due  performance  of  this  duty.  South. 

The  colours  of  the  prism  arc  manifestly  more  full, 
intense,  and  lively,  than  those  of  natural  bodies. 

^ewlon^s  Opticks. 

Imprint  upon  their  minds,  by  proper  arguments 
and  reflections,  a  lively  persuasion  of  the  certainty 
of  a  future  state.  %,iUerbury. 

Li'vELiLY,  llve'16-1^. 
I.i'vELY,  live'le. 
1 


adv. 


Briskly;  vigorously. 
They  brought  their  men  to  the  slough,  who  dis- 
charging lively  almost  close  to  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my, did  much  amaze  them.  Hayward, 
2.  With  strong  resemblance  of  life. 

That  part  of  poetry  must  needs  be  best,  which 
describes  most  lively  our  actions  and  passions,  our 
virtues  and  our  vices.  Drydtn. 

Li'vER,  liv'v\!ir.^^  n.  .9.  [from  live.'] 

1.  One  who  lives. 

Be  thy  affections  undisturb'd  and  clear. 
Guided  to  what  may  great  or  good  appear, 
And  try  if  life  be  worth  the  liver''s  care.        Prior. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  any  particular  man- 
ner with  respect  to  virtue  or  vice,  hap- 
piness or  misery. 

The  end  of  his  descent  was  to  gather  a  church  of 
holy  christian  livers  over  the  whole  world.  Hamm. 

If  any  loose  liver  have  any  goods  of  his  own,  the 
sheriff  is  to  seize  thereupon.  Spenser. 

Here  are  the  wants  of  children,  of  distracted  per- 
sons, of  sturdy  wandering  beggars  and  loose  disor- 
derly livers,  at  one  view  represented.       Mlerbury. 

3.  [fromlipepe,  Sax.]  One  of  the  entrails. 

With  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come: 
And  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine. 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mortifying  groans. 

Shakspeare. 
Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  dejected.    Shaksp. 

Li'vERCOLOUR,  riv'vi\r-kv\l-li\r.  adj.  [_liver 
and  colour.]   Dark  red. 

The  uppermost  stiatum  is  of  gravel;  then  clay  of 
various  colours,  purple,  blue,  red,  livercolojir. 

Woodward. 
Li'vERGROWN,  llv'vi'ir-grone.   adj.  \_liver 
and  grown.']   Having  a  great  liver. 

I  enquired  what  other  casualties  were  most  like 
the  rickets,  and  found  that  livergrown  was  nearest. 

Graunt. 
Li'vERWORT,  liv'viir-wi'irt.  n.  s.  [^live?-  and 
-ivort;  lichen.']  A  plant. 

That  sort  of  liverwort  which  is  used  to  cure  the 
bite  of  mad  dogs,  grows  on  commons,  and  open 
heatlis,  where  the  grass  is  short,  on  declivities,  and 
on  the  sides  of  pits.  This  spreads  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  and,  when  in  perfection,  is  of  an  ash 
colour;  but  as  it  grows  old,  it  alters,  and  becomes 
of  a  dark  colour.  Miller. 

Li'vERY,  liv'vur-^.9s  n.  s.  [from  livrer,  Fr.] 
1.  The  act  of  giving  or  taking  possession. 
You  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
Call  in  his  letters  patents  that  he  hath 
By  his  attorneys  general  to  sue 
His  livery,  and  deny  his  offered  homage.      Shaksp. 
3.  Release  from  wardship. 

Had  the  two  houses  first  sued  out  their  livery,  and 
once  etrectually  redeemed  themselves  from  the 
wai-dship  of  the  tumults,  I  should  then  suspect  my 
own  judgment.  King  Charles. 

3.  The  writ  by  which  possession  is  ob- 
tained. 

4.  The  state  of  being  kept  at  a  certain  rate. 

What  livery  is,  we  by  common  use  in  England 
know  well  enough,  namely,  that  it  is  an  allowance 
of  horse  meat;  as  they  commonly  use  the  word 


stabling,  as  to  keep  horses  at  livery;  the  which 
word,  I  guess,  is  derived  of  livering  or  delivering 
forth  their  nightly  food;  so  in  gieat  houses,  the 
livery  is  said  to  be  served  up  for  all  night,  that  is, 
their  evening  allowance  for  drink:  and  livery  is 
also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a  serving  man 
wears;  so  called,  I  suppose,  for  that  it  was  delivered 
and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure:  so  it  is  apparent, 
that,  by  the  word  livery,  is  there  meant  horse  meat, 
like  as  by  the  coigny  is  understood  man's  meat. 
Some  say  it  is  derived  of  coin,  for  that  they  used  in 
their  coignies  not  only  to  take  meat  but  money;  but 
I  rather  think  it  is  derived  of  the  Irish,  the  which 
is  a  common  use  amongst  landlords  of  the  Irish  to 
have  a  common  spending  upon  their  tenants,  who 
being  commonly  but  tenants  at  will,  they  used  to 
take  of  them  what  victuals  they  list;  for  of  victuals 
they  were  wont  to  make  a  small  reckoning.  Spen. 
.  The  clothes  given  to  servants. 

My  mind  for  weeds  your  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 

Perhaps  they  are  by  so  much  the  more  loth  to  for- 
sake this  argument,  for  that  it  hath,  though  nothing 
else,  yet  the  name  of  scripture,  to  give  it  some  kind 
of  countenance  more  than  the  pretext  of  livery  coats 
affordeth.  Hooker. 

I  think,  it  is  our  way, 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king. 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livenj.  Shaksp. 

Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery; 
That  see  I  by  our  faces.  Shaksp. 

Ev'ry  lady  cloath'd  in  white, 
And  crown'd  with  oak  and  laurel  ev'ry  knight. 
Are  servants  to  the  leaf,  by  liveries  known 
Of  innocence.  Dryden. 

On  others'  int'rest  her  gay  livery  flings. 
Interest  that  waves  on  paj'ty-colour'd  wings; 
Turn'd  to  the  sun  she  casts  a  thousand  dyes. 
And  as  she  turns  the  colours  fall  or  rise.   Dunciad. 

If  your  dinner  miscarries,  you  were  teized  by  the 
footmen  coming  into  the  kitchen;  and  to  prove  it 
true,  throw  a  ladleful  of  broth  on  one  or  two  of 
their  liveries.  Swift. 

.  A  particular  dress;  a  garb  worn  as  a 
token  or  consequence  of  any  thing. 

Of  fair  Urania,  fairer  than  a  gi-een 
Proudly  bedeck'd,  in  April's  livery.  Sidney. 

Mistake  me  not  for  my  complexion 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour  and  near  bred.  Shaksp. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground. 
Insect,  or  worm:  those  wav'd  their  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact. 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride, 
With  spots  of  gold  and  purple,  azure,  green.  Milton. 

Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  t^vilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  livery  all  things  clad.        Milton. 

Li'vERYMAN,  liv'vi\r-^-nuln.^^  n.  s.  [^livery 
and  man.] 

1.  One  who  wears  a  livery;  a  servant  of 
an  inferiour  kind. 

The  witnesses  made  oath,  that  they  had  heard 
some  of  the  liverymen  frequently  railing  at  their 
mistress.  ^rbuthnot. 

2.  [In  London.]  A  freeman  of  some  stand- 
ing in  a  company. 

Lives,  livz.  n.  s.  [the  plural  oi  life.] 
So  short  is  life,  that  every  peasant  strives. 
In  a  farm  house  or  field,  to  have  three  lives.  JDonne^ 

LI'VID,  liv'id.  adj.  [^lividus,  Lat.  livide, 
Fr.]  Discoloured  as  with  a  blow;  black 
and  blue. 

It  was  a  pestilent  fever,  not  seated  in  the  veins 
or  humours,  for  that  there  followed  no  carbuncles, 
no  purple  or  livid  spots,  the  mass  of  the  blood  not 
being  tainted.  Bacon. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss: 
0  envy  not  the  dead,  they  feel  not  bliss?     Dryden. 

They  beat  their  breasts  with  many  a  bruising 
blow. 
Till  they  turn  livid,  and  corrupt  the  snow.  Dryden. 


Livi'dity,  16-vld'6-t^.  n.  s.  \_llvidUe,  I  v. 
homlivid.]  Discolouration,  as  by  a  blow. 
The  signs  of  a  tendency  to  such  a  state,  are  dark- 
ness or  lividity  of  the  countenance.  .'IrbiUhnot. 

Li'viNG,  liv'ving.*"'  /larlici/iial  adj. 

1.  Vigorous;  active:  as,  a  living-  faith. 

2.  Being  in  motion;  having  some  natural 
energy,  or  principle  of  action:  as,  the 
living  green,  the  living  springs. 

Li'viNG,  liv'ving.*!"  n.  s.  [from  live.] 

1.  Support;  maintenance;  fortune  on  which 
one  lives. 

The  Arcadians  fought  as  in  an  unknown  place, 
having  no  succour  but  in  their  hands;  the  Helots, 
as  in  their  own  place,  fighting  for  their  livings, 
wives,  and  children.  Sidney. 

All  they  did  cast  in  of  their  abundance;  but  she 
of  her  want  did  cast  in  all  that  she  had,  even  alt 
her  living.  Mark. 

2.  Power  of  continuing  life. 

There  is  no  living  without  ti-usting  somebody  or 
other,  in  some  cases.  VEstrange. 

3.  Livelihood. 

For  ourselves  we  may  a  living  make.    Huhberd. 

Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when  she 
can  spin  for  her  living.  Shaksp. 

Isaac  and  his  wife,  now  dig  for  your  life. 
Or  shortly  you'll  dig  for  your  living.  Denham. 

Actors  must  represent  such  things  as  they  are  ca- 
pable to  perform,  by  which  both  they  and  the  scrib- 
bler may  get  their  living.  Dryden. 
Benefice  of  a  clergyman. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  the  livings  of  the 
country  offered  unto  them,  without  pains,  will,  nei- 
ther for  any  love  of  God,  nor  for  all  the  good  they 
may  do,  by  winning  souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth 
from  their  warm  nests.  Spenser. 

The  parson  of  the  paiish  preaching  against  adul- 
tery, Mrs.  Bull  told  her  husband,  that  they  would 
join  to  have  him  turned  out  of  his  living  for  using 
personal  reflections.  Arbuthnot. 

Li'vingly,  liv'ving-ld.  adv.  [from  living.] 
In  the  living  state. 

In  vain  do  they  scruple  to  approach  the  dead, 
who  livingly  are  cadaverous,  or  fear  any  outward 
pollution,  whose  temper  pollutes  themselves. 

Brown. 
LI'VRE,  li'v^ir."G  n.  s.  [Fr.]  The  sum  by 
which  the  French  reckon  their  money, 
equal  nearly  to  our  ten-pence. 
Lixi'viAL,  lik-siv'6-al.  adj.  [from  lixivi- 
um, Lat.] 

1.  Impregnated  with  salts  like  a  lixivium. 

The  symptoms  of  the  excretion  of  the  bile  viti- 
ated, were  a  yellowish  colour  of  the  skin,  and  a 
lixivial  urine.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Obtained  by  lixivium. 
Helmont  conjectured,  that  lixivial  salts  do  not 

pre-exist  in  their  alcalizate  form.  Boyle. 

Lixi'viATE,  Hk-siv'e-ate.9^aJ/.  \^lixivieux, 
Fr.  from  lixivium.]  Making  a  lixivium. 
In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serositj-,  with  some 
portion  of  choler,  is  divided  between  the  guts  and 
the  bladder.  Brown. 

Lixiviate  salts,  to  which  pot  ashes  belong,  by 
piercing  the  bodies  of  vegetables,  dispose  them  to 
part  readily  with  their  tincture.  Boyle. 

LIXI'VIUM,  lik-siv'^-fim.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Lie;  water  impregnated  with  alkaline 
salt,  produced  from  the  ashes  of  vege- 
tables; a  liquor  which  has  the  power  of 
extraction. 

I  made  a  lixivium  of  fair  water  and  salt  of  worm- 
wood, and  having  frozen  it  with  snow  and  salt,  I 
could  not  discern  any  thing  more  like  to  worm- 
wood than  to  several  other  plants.  Boyle. 
Li'zARD,  llz'zard.ss  n.  s.  llisarde,  Fr.  la- 
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certus,  Lat.]    An  animal  resembling  a 
serpent  with  legs  added  to  it. 

There  are  several  sorts  of  lizards;  some  in  Ara- 
bia of  a  cubit  long.  In  America  they  eat  lizards.  It 
is  very  probable  likewise  that  they  were  eaten  in 
Arabia  and  Judxa,  since  Moses  ranks  them  among 
the  unclean  creatures.  CalmeU 

Thou'rt  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigraatick, 
Mark'd  by  (he  destinies  to  be  avoided, 
As  venomous  toads,  or  lizards  dreadful  stings. 

Shdkspeare. 
Adder's  fork,  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard^s  leg,  and  owlet's  wing.  Shahsp. 

Li'zARDSTONE,  liz'z^i'd-stone.  n.  s.  \_lizard 

and  stone.']  A  kind  of  stone. 
Li'zARDTAiL,  liz'zurd-tile.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
LL.D,  ^1-^1-d^'.  \_lfg-um  doctor.']  A  doctor 

of  the  cannon  and  civil  laws. 
Lo,  16.  interject,  [la,  Sax.]  Look;  see;  be- 
hold. It  is  a  word  used  to  recall  the 
attention  generally  to  some  object  of 
sight;  sometimes  to  something  heard, 
but  not  properly;  often  to  something  to 
be  understood. 
Lo!  within  a  ken  our  army  lies.  Shaksp. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say,  lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shaksp. 

Lo!  1  have  a  weapon, 
A  better  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  did'st  utter, 
I  am  yours  for  ever. 

— Why  lo  you  now,  I've  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice. 

Shaksp. 
For  Id!  he  sung  the  world's  stupendous  birth. 

Roscommoji, 
Lo!  heav'n  and  earth  combine 
To  blast  our  bold  design.  Dryden. 

Loach,  lotsh.^^^  n,  s.  \_loche^  Fr.  ] 

The  loach  is  a  most  dainty  fish;  he  breeds  and 
feeds  in  little  and  clear  swift  brooks  or  rills,  and 
lives  there  upon  the  gravel,  and  in  the  sharpest 
streams:  he  grows  not  to  be  above  a  finger  long, 
and  no  thicker  than  is  suitable  to  that  length:  he  is 
of  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a  beard  of  wattles 
like  a  barbel:  he  has  t^vo  fins  at  his  sides,  four  at 
his  belly,  and  one  at  his  tail,  dappled  with  many 
black  or  brown  spots:  his  mouth,  barbel-like,  under 
his  nose.  This  fish  is  usually  full  of  eggs  or  spawn, 
and  is  by  Gesner  and  other  physicians,  commended 
for  great  nourishment,  and  to  be  very  grateful  both 
to  the  palate  and  stomack  of  sick  persons,  and  is  to 
be  fished  for  with  a  small  worm,  at  the  bottom,  for 
he  seldom  rises  above  the  gravel.  Walton. 

Load,  l6de.29'>  n.  s.  [hlabe.  Sax.] 

1.  A  burden;  a  freight;  lading. 

Fair  plant  with  fruit  surcharg'd, 
Deigns,  none  to  ease  thy  load,  and  taste  thy  sweet? 

Milton, 

Then  on  his  back  he  laid  the  precious  load, 
And  sought  his  wonted  shelter. "  Dryden. 

Let  India  boast  her  groves,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber,  and  the  balmy  tree; 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  born, 
And  realms  commanded  which  these  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

2.  Weight;  pressure;  encumbrance. 
Jove  lighten 'd  of  its  load 

Th'  enormous  mass,  the  labour  of  a  god.        Pope. 

3.  Weight,  or  violence  of  blows. 

Like  lion  mov'd  they  laid  on  load. 
And  made  a  cruel  fight.  Chevy  Chace. 

Far  heavier  load  thyself  expect  to  feel 
From  my  prevailing  arm.  Milton. 

And  Mnestheus  laid  hard  load  upon  his  helm. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  thing  that  depresses. 

How  a  man  can  have  a  quiet  and  cheerful  mind, 
under  a  great  burden  and  load  of  guilt,  I  know  not, 
unless  he  be  veiy  ignorant.  JJaj/. 

5.  As  much  drink  as  one  can  bear. 


S'  [from  load.]    He 
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'  There  arc  those  that  can  never  sleep  without  their 
load,  nor  enjoy  one  easy  thought,  till  they  have  laid 
all  their  cares  to  rest  with  a  bottle.         V Estrange. 

The  thund'ring  god, 
Ev'n  he  withdrew  to  rest,  and  had  his  load.    Dryd. 
To  Load,  lode.  -v.  a.  pret.  loaded;  part. 
loaden  or  laden,  [hlaban,  Sax.J 

1.  To  burden;  to  freight. 
At  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 

Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome.         Shaksp. 

Your  carriages  were  heavy  loaden;  they  are  a 

burden  to  the  beast.  Isaiah. 

2.  To  encumber;  to  embarrass. 
He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  -what  he  reads, 

only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
winter  nights  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

3.  To  charge  a  gun. 
A  mariner  having  discharged  his  gun,  and  loading 

it  suddenly  again,  the  powder  took  fire.     Wiseman. 

4.  To  make  heavy  by  something  append- 
ed or  annexed. 

Thy  dreadful  vow,  loaden  with  death,  still  sounds 
In  my  slunn'd  ears.  Mdison. 

Load,  lode.  w.  s.  [more  properly  lode,  as 
it  was  anciently  written;  from  laeban, 
Sax.  to  lead.]  The  leading  vein  in  a 
mine. 

The  tin  lay  couched  at  first  in  certain  strakes 
amongst  the  rocks,  like  the  veins  in  a  man's  body, 
from  the  depth  whereof  the  main  load  spreadeth 
out  his  branches,  until  they  approach  the  open  air. 

Carew. 

Their  manner  of  working  in  tlie  lead  mines,  is  to 

follow  the  load  as  it  lieth.  Carew. 

Lo'ader,  lo'dilr.s^  n 

who  loads. 
Lo'adsman,  16dz'man-88  n.  s.  [^load  or  lode 
and  man.]  He  who  leads  the  way;  a  pilot. 
Lo'adstar,  lode'st&r.  n.  s.  [more  properly 
as  it  is  in  Mandcville,  lodestar,  from 
laeban,  to  lead.]  The  polestar;  the  cy- 
nosure; the  leading  or  guiding  star. 

She  was  the  loadstar  of  my  life;  she  the  blessing 
of  mine  eyes;  she  the  overthrow  of  my  desires,  and 
yet  the  recompence  of  my  overthrow.  Sidney. 

My  Helice,  the  loadstar  of  my  life.  Spemer. 

O  happy  fair! 
Your  eyes  are  loadstars,  and  your  tongue  sweet  air! 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  ajjpear. 

Shakspeare. 
That  clear  majesty 
Which  standeth  fix'd,  yet  spreads  her  heavenly 

worth, 
Lodestone  to  heai-ts,  and  lodestar  to  all  eyes. 

Davies. 
Lo'adstone,   lode'stone.   n.  s.  [properly 
lodestone  or  leading-stone.  See  Load- 
star.] The  magnet;  the  stone  on  which 
the  mariner's  compass  needle  is  touched 
to  give  it  a  direction  north  and  south. 
The  loadstone  is  a  peculiar  and  rich  ore  of  iron 
found  in  large  masses,  of  a  deep  iron  grey  were 
fresh  broken,  and  often  tinged  with  a  brownish  or 
reddish  colour;  it  is  very  heavy,  and  considerably 
hard,  and  its  great  chai-acter  is  that  of  affecting  iron. 
This  ore  of  iron  is  found  in  England,  and  in  most 
other  places  where  there  are  mines  of  that  metal. 

Hill 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  was  kept  as  secret  as  any 

of  the  other  mysteries  of  the  art.  Swift 

Loaf,  lofc.-'J^  n.  s.  [from  hiajr  or  lap,  Sax.] 

I.  A  mass  of  bread  as  it  is  formed  by  the 

baker:  a  loaf  is  thicker  than  a  cake. 

Easy  it  is 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shivc  we  know.        Shaksp. 
The  bread  corn  in  the  town  sufficed  not  for  six 
days:  hereupon  the  soldiers  entered  into  proportion; 
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and,  to  give  example,  the  lord  Clinton  limited  him- 
self to  a  loaf&  day.  Hayicard. 
With  equal  force  you  may  break  a  Zoa/ of  bread 
into  more  and  less  parts  than  a  lump  of  lead  of  tlie 
same  bigness.  Digby. 
Any  thick  mass  into  which  a  body  is 
wrought. 

Your  wine  becomes  so  limpid,  that  you  may  bot- 
tle it  with  a  piece  of  ioa/ sugar  in  each  botttle. 

Mortimer. 

LOAM,  16me.295  u.  s.  [lim,  laam,  Sax.  li- 
7nus,  Lat.  from  A<;m.»;},  a  fen,  Junius.] 
Fatj  unctuous,  tenacious  earth;  marl. 

The  purest  treasure 

Is  spotless  reputation;  that  away. 

Men  are  but  gilded  loam  or  painted  clay.    Shaksp. 

Alexander  returueth  to  dust:  the  dust  is  earth;  of 

earth  we  make  loam;  and  why  of  that  loam  might 

they  not  stop  a  beer  barrel?  Shaksp. 

To  Loam,  lome.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

smear  with  loam,  marl,  or  clay;  to  clay. 

The  joist  ends  and  girders  which  be  in  the  walls, 

must  be  loamed  all  over,  to  preserve  them  from  the 

corroding  of  the  mortar.  Moxon. 

Lo'amy,  lo'm^.  adj.  [from  loam.]     Marly. 

The  mellow  earth  is  the  best,  between  the  two 

extremes  of  clay  and  sand,  if  it  be  not  loamy  and 

binding.  Bacon. 

Auricula  seedlings  best  like  a  loamy  sand,  or 

light  moist  earth;  yet  rich  and  shaded.  Evelyn. 

Loan,  l6ne.29«  n.  s.  [hla;n,  Saxon.]     Any 

thing  lent;  any  thing  given  to  another, 

on  condition  of  return  or  repayment. 

The  better  such  ancient  revenues  shall  be  paid, 
the  less  need  her  majesty  ask  subsidies,  fifteens,  and 
loans.  Bacon. 

You're  on  the  fret, 
Because,  in  so  debauch'd  and  vile  an  age. 
Thy  friend  and  old  acquaintance  dares  disown 
The  gold  you  lent  him,  and  forswear  the  loan. 

Dryden. 
Loath,  loM.sns  adj.  [la»,  Saxon.]     Un- 
willing; disliking;  not  ready;  not  inclin- 
ed. 

These  fresh  knd  delightful  brooks,  how  slowly  they 
slide  away,  as  lolh  to  leave  the  company  of  so  many 
things  united  in  perfection!  Sidney. 

W  ith  lofty  eyes,  half  loth  to  look  so  low, 
She  thanked  them  in  her  disdainful  wise, 

Nc  other  grace  vouchsafed  them  to  show 
Of  princess  worthy.  Spenser. 

When  he  heard  her  answers  loth  he  knew 
Some  secret  sorrow  did  her  heart  distrain.  Spenser. 

To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loth; 
I'd  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part.  Shaksp. 

Long  doth  she  stay,  as  loth  to  leave  the  land, 
From  whose  soft  side  she  first  doth  issue  make; 

She  tastes  all  places,  turns  to  ev'ry  hand, 
Her  flow'iy  banks  unwilling  to  forsake.        Davies 

Then  wilt  thou  not  be  loth 
To  leave  this  paradise,  but  shall  possess 
A  paradise  within  thee,  happier  far!  Milton. 

To  pardon  willing,  and  to  punish  loth; 
You  strike  with  one  hand,  but  you  heal  with  both: 
Lifting  up  all  that  prostrate  lie,  you  grieve 
You  cannot  make  the  dead  again  to  live.     Waller. 
When  .tineas  is  forced  to  kill  Lausus,  the  poet 
shews  him  compassionate,  and  is  loth  to  destroy  such 
a  master-piece  of  nature.  Dryden. 

As  some  faint  pilgrim  standing  on  the  shore, 
First  views  the  torrent  he  would  venture  o'er; 
And  then  his  inn  upon  the  farther  gi-ound. 
Loth  to  wade  through,  and  lother  to  go  round: 
Then  dipping  in  his  stafldoth  trial  make 
How  deep  it  is;  and,  sighing,  pulls  it  back.  Dryden. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  oblig'd; 

And  still  more  loath  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  Southeme 

To  Loathe,  Iothc.-")?  x,.  a.  [from  loat/i.'] 

1.  To  hate;  to  look  on  with  abhorrence 

Parthenia  had  learned  both  liking  and  mislikin<r 

loving  and  loathing.  ^.^j^^^^' 
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They  with  their  filtliincss 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  lonir  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loalh'd  their  beastliness. 

Spenser. 
How  am  I  caught  with  an  unwary  oatli, 
Not  to  reveal  tlie  secret  which  1  loath.         Waller. 

For  thee  the  lion  lualhs  tliC  taile  of  blood, 
And  roaring  hunts  his  female  through  the  wood. 

Dryden. 
Now  his  exalted  spirit  luaths 
Incumbrances  of  food  and  clothes.  Swift. 

2.  To  consiiici-  witli  the  disgust  of  satiety. 

Loathing  the  honey'd  cakes,  1  loi.g'd  for  bread. 

Coioley. 

Our  appetite  is  extinguished  with  the  satisfaction, 

and  is  succeeded  by  loathing  and  satiety.     Rogers. 

3.  To  see  food  with  dislike. 

Loathing  is  a  symptom  known  to  attend  disorders 
of  the  stomach;  the  cure  must  have  regard  to  the 
cause.  Q,uincy. 

To  Loathe,  Iothc.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  create  disgust;  to  cause  abhorrence. 
Obsolete. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
The  grisly  toadstool  giown  there  might  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spens. 

2.  To  feel  abliorrence  or  disgiist. 

The  fish  in  the  river  shall  die,  and  the  river 
stink;  and  the  Egyptians  shall  lothe  to  drink  of  the 
water.  Exodus. 

Why  do  I  stay  within  this  hated  place, 
■Where  eveiy  object  shocks  my  loathing  eyes?  Rowe, 
Lo'ather,  Ioth'iIi-.ss  n.   s.  [from   loath.'] 
One  that  loathes. 

Lo'athful,  loTH'ful.  adj.  [loath  andyi///.] 

1.  Abhorring;  hating. 

Which  he  did  with  loathful  eyes  behold, 
He  would  no  more  endure.  Ilubbtrd. 

2.  Abhorred;  hated. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect,  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  weak  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie.  Spenser. 
Lo'athingly,     loTH'ing-li.     adv.    [from 
loath.']   In  a  fastidious  manner. 

Lo'athly,   16^/V16."'®    adj.   [from    loath.'] 
Hateful;  abhorred;  exciting  hatred. 

An  huge  great  dragon,  horrible  in  sight, 
Bred  in  the  loathly  lakes  of  Tartary, 
With  murd'rous  ravin.  Spenser. 

The  people  fear  me;  for  they  do  observe 
Unfather'd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature,  Shak. 

Sour-ey'd  disdain  and  discord  shall  bestow. 
The  union  of  your  bed  ^vith  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it.  Shaksp. 

Lo'athly,  lo^A'ie.  adv.  [from  loathJ]  Un- 
willingly; without  liking  or  inclination. 
The  upper  streams  make  such  haste  to  have  their 
pai-t  of  embracing,  that  the  nether,  though  loathly, 
must  needs  give  place  unto  them.  Sidney. 

Lotkly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose.  Shaksp. 

This  shews  that  you  fi  om  nature  loathly  stray, 
That  suffer  not  an  ai-tificial  day.  Donne. 

Lo'athness,  lo^/i'nes.  n.  s.   [from   loath.] 
Unwillujgness. 

The  fair  soul  herself 
Weigh 'd  between  loalhness  and  obedience, 
Which  end  the  beam  should  bow.  Shaksp. 

Should  we  be  taking  leave, 
As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  lothr.ess  to  depai't  would  grow.  Shaksp. 

After  they  had  sat  about  the  fire,  there  grew  a 
general  silence  and  lothness  to  speak  amongst  them; 
and  immediately  one  of  the  weakest  fell  down  in  a 
swoon.  Bacon. 

Lo'athsome,  loTH'sim.  adj.  [from  loath.] 
].  Abhorred;  dcrestable. 

The  fresh  young  fly 
Did  much  disdain  to  subject  his  desire 
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To  loatJisome  sloth,  or  hours  in  ease  to  waste: 

Spenser. 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness.  jyiitton. 

If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough  that  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  a  being.''  South. 

2.  Causing  satiety  or  fastidiousness. 
The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  its  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite.      Shaksp. 
Lo'athsomeness,     loTH'sum-nes.     n.     s. 
[from  loathscrne.]     Quality   of  raising 
hatred,  diagust,  or  abhorrence. 

The  catacombs  must  have  been  full  of  stench  and 
loathsomeness,  if  the  dead  bodies  that  lay  in  them 
were  left  to  rot  in  open  nitches.  Addison. 

Loaves,  lovz.-s^  plural  oiloaf. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  caused  loaves 

of  new  bread  to  be  opened,  poured  a  little  wine  into 

them;  and  so  kept  himself  alive  with  the  odour  till 

a  feast  was  past.  Bacon. 

LoB,  lob.  n.  s. 

1.  Any  one  heavy,  clumsy,  or  sluggish. 

Farewell,  thou  lob  of  spirits,  I'll  begone. 
Our  queen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon.  Shak. 

2.  Lob's  pound;  a  prison.  Probably  a 
prison  for  idlers,  or  sturdy  beggars. 

Crowdero,  whom  in  irons  bound, 
Thou  basely  threw'st  into  io&'s  pound.      Hudibras. 

3.  A  big  worvn. 

For  the  trout  the  dew  worm,  which  some  also  call 
the  lob  worm,  and  the  brandling,  are  the  chief. 

Walton. 
To  Lob,  16b.  v.  a.  To  let  fall  in  a  sloven- 
ly or  lazy  manner. 

The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks. 
And  their  poor  jades 

Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hide  and  hips. 

Shaksp. 
Lo'bby,  lob'bd.  n.  s.  [laube,  German.^  An 
opening  before  a  room. 

His  lobbies  fill  with  'tendance. 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear, 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrup.  Shaksp. 

Before  the  duke's  rising  from  the  table,  he  stood 
expecting  till  he  should  pass  through  a  kind  o£  lobby 
between  that  room  and  the  next,  where  were  divers 
attending  him.  Wotton. 

Try  your  backstairs,  and  let  the  lobby  wait, 
A  stiatagem  in  war  is  no  deceit.  King. 

Lobe,  iobe.  n.  s.  [/oAe,  Fr.  ?i.oQei.]  A  divi- 
sion; a  distinct  part:  used  commonly  for 
a  part  of  the  lungs. 

Nor  could  the  lobes  of  his  rank  liver  swell 
To  that  prodigious  mass,  for  their  eternal  meal. 

Dryden. 
Air  bladders  form  lobuli,  which  hang  upon  the 
bronchia  like  bunches  of  grapes;  these  lobuli  con- 
stitute the  lobes,  and  the  lobes  the  lungs.  Jirbuthnot. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.     Sewel. 
Lo'bster,  I6b'stur.s8  n.  s.  [iobpcep,  Sax.] 
A  crusiaceous  fish. 

Those  that  cast  their  shell,  are  the  lobster,  the 

crab,  and  craw  fish.  Bacon. 

It  happeneth  often  that  a  lobster  hath  the  great 

claw  of  one  side  longer  than  the  other.         Brown. 

LO'CAL,    16'kal,  adj.   [local,   Fr,    locus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  properties  of  place. 

By  ascending,  after  that  the  sharpness  of  death 
was  overcome,  he  took  the  very  local  possession  of 
glory,  and  that  to  the  use  of  all  that  are  his,  even 
as  himself  before  had  witnessed,  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you.  fj^^,^^ 

A  higher  flight  the  vent'rous  goddess  tries, 
Leaviug  material  world  and  local  skies.         Prior. 

2.  Relating  to  place. 

The  circumstance  oClocal  nearness  in  them  unto 
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us,  might  liaply  enforce  in  us  a  duty  of  greater  se- 
paration from  them  than  from  those  other.  Hooker. 
Where  there  is  only  a  local  circumstance  of  wor- 
ship, the  same  thing  would  be  worshipped,  supposing 
that  circumstance  changed.  Stillingfitet. 

Being  in  a  pai  dcular  place. 
Dream  not  of  their  fight. 
As  of  a  duel,  or  of  the  local  wounds 
Of  head  or  heel.  Mlton. 

How  is  the  change  of  being  sometimes  here, 
sometimes  there,  made  by  local  motion  in  vacuun^, 
without  a  change  in  the  body  moved.'  Digby. 

LocA'i.iTY,  l6-kal'6-tc.  n.  s.  [from  local.] 
Existence  in  place;  relation  of  place  or 
distance. 

That  the  soul  and  angels  are  devoid  of  quantity 

and  dimension,  and  that  they  have  nothing  to  do 

with  grosser  localily,  is  generally  opinioned.  Glanv. 

Lo'cALLY,    16'kal-l^.    adv.    [from    local.] 

With  respect  to  place. 

Whether  things,  in  their  natures  so  divers  as 
body  and  spirit,  which  almost  in  nothing  communi- 
cate, are  not  essentially  divided,  though  not  locally 
distant,  1  leave  to  the  readers.  Glanville. 

Loca'tion,  16-ki'bhun.  n.  s.[locatio,  Lat.] 
Situation  with  respect  to  place;  act  of 
placing;  state  of  being  placed. 

To  say  that  the  world  is  somewhere,  means  no 

more  than  that  it  does  exist,  tliis,  though  a  phrase 

borrowed  from  place,  signifying  only  its  existence, 

not  location.  Locke. 

Loch,  lok.  n.  s.  A  lake.   Scotish. 

A  lake  or  loch,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running 
into  it,  will  turn  it  into  a  stinking  puddle.     Cheyne. 

Lock,  16k.  n.  s.  [loc.  Sax.  in  both  senses.] 

1 .  An  instrument  composed  of  sprmgs  and 
bolts,  used  to  fasten  doors  or  ciiests. 

No  gate  so  strong,  no  lock  so  firm  and  fast, 
But  with  that  piercing  noise  flew  open  quit  or  brast. 

Spenser. 

We  have  locks,  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves.  Shaksp. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  locks,  in  contriving  their 
wards  or  guards.  Moxon. 

2.  The  part  of  the  gun  by  which  fire  is 
struck. 

A  gun  carries  powder  and  bulle(s  for  seven 
charges  and  discharges:  under  the  breech  of  the 
barrel  is  one  box  for  the  powder,  a  little  before  the 
lock,  another  for  the  bullets;  behind  the  cock  a 
charger,  which  carries  the  powder  to  the  further 
end  of  the  lock.  Grew. 

3.  A  hug;  a  grapple. 
They  must  be  practised  in  all  the  locks  and  gripes 

of  wrestling,  as  need  may  often  be  in  fight  to  tugg 
or  grapple,  and  to  close.  Milton. 

Any  inclosure. 

Sergesthus,  eager  with  his  beak  to  press 
Betwixt  the  rival  galley  and  the  rock, 
Shuts  up  the  unwieldy  centaur  in  the  lock.     Dryd. 
A  quantity  of  hair  or  wool  hanging  to- 
gether. 

Well  might  he  perceive  the  hanging  of  her  hair 
in  lock,  some  curled,  and  some  forgotton.     Sidney. 

A  goodly  cvpress,  who  bowing  her  fair  head  over 
the  water,  it  seemeth  she  looked  into  it,  and  dressed 
her  green  locks  by  that  running  river.  Sidney. 

His  grizly  locks,  long  growen  and  unbound, 
Disorder'd  hung  about  his  shoulders  round.  Sprnser. 

The  bottom  was  set  against  a  lock  of  wool,  and 
the  sound  was  quite  deaded.  Bacon. 

They  nourish  only  a  lock  of  hair  on  the  crown  of 
their  heads.  g^ndys. 

A  lock  of  hair  will  draw  more  than  a  cable  rope. 

Grew. 

Behold  the  locks  that  are  grown  white 
Beneath  a  helmet  in  your  father's  battles.  Addison. 

Two  locks  that  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls;  and  well-conspir'd,  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  her  smooth  iv'ry  neck.  Popt. 
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6.  A  tuft. 

I  suppose  this  letter  will  find  thee  picking  of 
daisies,  or  smelling  to  a  lock  of  hay.  Mdison. 

To  Lock,  iok.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sliiit  or  fasten  with  locks. 

The  garden,  seated  on  the  level  floor, 
She  left  behind,  aud  bcking  ev'ry  door, 
Thought  all  secure.  Dryden. 

2.  To  shut  up  or  confine,  as  with  locks. 

I  am  lockt  in  one  of  them; 
If  you  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out.       Shaksp. 

We  do  lock 
Our  former  sample  in  our  strong-barr'd  gates. 

Shaksp. 
Then  seek  to  know  those  things  which  make  us 
blest, 
And  having  found  them,  lock  them  in  thy  breast. 

Denham. 

The  frighted  dame 

The  log  in  secret  locked.  Dryden. 

If  the  door  to  a  council  be  kept  by  armed  men, 

and  all  such  whose  opinions  are  not  liked  kept  out,  the 

freedom  of  those  within  is  infringed,  and  all   their 

acts  are  as  void  as  if  they  were  locked  in.     Dryden. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  completingof  his  work; 

the  other  slackens  his  pace,  and  locks  him  up  like  a 

knight-errant  in  an  enchanted  castle.  Dryden. 

The  father  of  the  gods 
Confin'd  their  fury  to  those  dark  abodes, 
And  luck''d  'em  saife  within,  oppress'd  with  mountain 
loads.  Dryden. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked  up, 
must  not  the  landholders  receive  one  third  less? 

Locke. 

Always  lock  up  a  cat  in  a  closet  where  you  keep 

your  china  plates,  for  fear  the  mice  may  steal  in 

and  break  theui.  Swift. 

Your  wine  locked  up. 
Plain  milk  will  do  the  feat.  Pope. 

3.  To  close  fast. 

Death  blasts  bis  bloom,  and  locks  his  frozen  eyes. 

Gay. 
To  Lock,  16k.  v.  n. 

1.  To  becoiiic  fast  by  a  lock.  i 

For  not  of  wood,  nor  of  enduring  brass,  | 

Doubly  disparted  it  did  lock  and  close, 
That  when  it  locked,  none  might  through  it  pass. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  unite  by  mutual  insertion. 

Either  they  lock  into  each  other,  or  slip  one  upon 

another's  surface;  as  much  of  their  surfaces  touches 

as  makes  them  cohere.  Boyle. 

Lo'cKKR,    lok'kdr.^^   n.   s.    [from   lock.] 

Any  thing  that  is  closed  with  a  lock;  a 

drawer, 

I  made  lockers  or  drawers  at  the  end  of  the  boat. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

Lo'cKET,  lok'klt.'^  n.  s.  [^loi/urt,  French.] 

A  small   lock;  any   catch   or  spring  to 

fasten  a  necklace,  or  other  ornament. 

Where  knights  are  kept  in  narrow  lists, 
With  wooden  lockets  'bout  their  wrists.     Hudibras. 
Lo'cKUAM,   lok'kiiim.^^  n.  s.     A    son   of 
coarse  linen.  Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  locham  about  her  reeky  neck, 
ClaiTib'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shaksp. 

Lo'cKRON,    iok'krim.   n.    s.     A  kind  of 

ranunculus. 
XiOcomo'tion,  l6-k6-m6'shi\n.  n.  s.  [/ocws 
and  ?no(us,  Latin.]   Power  of  changing 
places. 

All  progression,  or  animal  locomotion,  is  per- 
formed by  (Iravving  on,  or  impelling  forward,  some 
part  which  was  be/bre  at  quiet.  Brown. 

Locomo'tive,  l6-k6-in6'tiv.  adj.  ^/ocua 
and  nioveo.,  Latin.]  Changing  place; 
having  tlie  power  oiremoving  or  chang- 
ing place. 


1  shall  consider  the  motion,  or  locomotive  faculty 
of  animals.  Derham. 

In  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shows  his  locomotive  trick?.  Prior. 

An  animal  cannot  v,e\\  be  defined  from  any  par- 
ticular, organical  part,  nor  from  its  locomx)tive   fa- 
culty, for  some  adhere  to  rocks.  Jirhathnot. 
Lo'cusT,  lo'kdst.    n.  s.   \_locusta,  Latin.] 
A  devouring  insect. 

The  Hebrews  had  several  sorts  of  locusts,  which 
are  not  known  among  us:  the  old  historians  and 
modern  travellers  remai-k,  that  locusts  are  very  nu- 
merous in  Africk,  and  many  places  of  Asia;  that 
sometimes  they  fall  like  a  cloud  upon  the  country, 
and  eat  up  every  thing  they  meet  with.  Moses 
describes  four  sorts  of  locusts.  Since  there  was  a 
prohibition  against  using  locusts,  it  is  not  to  be 
questioned  but  that  these  creatures  were  commonly 
eaten  in  Palestine,  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

Calmet. 
To-mon"ow  will  I  bring  the  locusts  into  thy  coast. 

Exodus. 
Air  replete  with  the  steams  of  animals,  rotting, 
has  produced  pestilential  fevrrs;  such  have  likewise 
been  raised  by  great  quantities  of  dead  locusts. 

^rbuthnot. 
Locust-tree,  lo'kflst-tr^^.  n.  s. 

The  locust-tree  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  from 
whose  calyx  arises  the  pointal,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  unicapsular  hard  pod,  including  round- 
ish hard  seeds,  which  are  surrounded  with  a  fung- 
ous stringy  sut)stance.  Miller. 
Lo'destar,  lode'stir.     See  Loadstar. 
Lo'destone,  lode'stone.  See  Loadstone. 
To   Lodge,  lodje.  -v.  a.  [lojian,   Saxon; 
logtr,  l-'rench.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  temporary  habitation. 
V^■hen  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the 

king  stiled  him  by  the  name  of  the  duke  of  York; 
lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great  state. 

Bacon. 

2.  To   afford    a    temporary    dwelling;    to 
supply  with  a  harbour  for  the  night. 

Ev'ry  house  was  proud  to  lodge  a  knight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  place;  to  plant. 
When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 

And  in  his  side  thought  to  have  lodged  my  spear, 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Olw  ay. 

He  lodged  an  arrow  in  a  tender  breast, 

That  had  so  often  to  his  own  been  prest.     ^iddison. 

In  viewing  again  the  ideas  that  are  lodged  in  the 

memoiy,  the  mind  is  more  than  passive.         Locke. 

i.  To  fix;  to  settle. 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 
And  by  whose  pow'r  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 
To  be  again  displac'd.  Shaksp. 

I  can  give  no  reason. 
More  than  a  lodghl  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing 
I  bear  Antonio.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  place  in  the  meinory. 

This  cunning  the  king  would  not  understand, 
though  he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it,  in  some  particu- 
l^s.  Bacon. 

To  Iiarbour  or  cover. 
The  deer  is  lodg'd,  I  've  track'd  her  to  her  co- 
vert; 
Rush  in  at  once.  Mdison. 

To  afford  place  to. 

The  memory  can  lodge  a  greater  store  of  images, 
than  ail  the  senses  can  present  atone  time.  Cheyne, 
8.  To  lay  flat. 

Though  bladed  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down, 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  wai-ders' heads. 

Shaksp 
We'll  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears; 
Our  sighs,  and  they,  shall  lodge  the  summer  corn, 
^  And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land.    Shaksp. 
To  Lodge,  lodje.  v.  n. 


4. 


1.  To  reside,  to  keep  residence. 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eyt, 

And  where  care  lodgtth,  sleep  will  never  lie.  Shak. 

Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast. 
And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton. 

And  dwells  such  rage  in  softest  bosoms  then.' 
And  lodge  such  darmg  souls  in  little  men.'       Pope. 

2.  To  take  a  temporary  habitation. 
Why  commands  the  king, 

That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  hiinself  keepeth  in  the  cold  field.'  Shak.'ji. 

I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me  to  devise 
a  lodging,  aud  say,  he  lies  here  or  he  lies  fhcre, 
were  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat.  Shaksp. 

Thy  father  is  a  man  of  war,  and  will  not  lodge 
with  the  people.  Samuel. 

3.  To  take  up  residence  at  night. 
My  lords 

And  soldiers,  stay  and  lodge  by  m«  this  night. 

Shaksp. 

Oh,  that  I  had  in  the  \vilderness  a  lodging  place 

of  wayfaring  men,  that  I  might  leave  my  people!  Jier. 

Here  thou  art  but  a  stranger  travelling  to  thy 

country;  it  is  therefore  a  huge  folly  to  be  afflicted, 

because  thou  hast  a  less  convenient  inn  to  lodge  in 

by  the  way.  Taylor, 

To  lie  "flat. 

Long  cone  wheat  they  reckon  in  Oxfordshire  best 
for  rank  clays;  and  its  stiaw  makes  it  not  subject  to 
lodge,  or  to  be  mildewed.  Mortimer. 

Lodge,  lodje.  n.  s.  [^logis,  French.] 
A  small  house  in  a  park  or  forest. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 

wife  and  children,  into  a   certain  forest  thereby, 

which  he  calleth  hisdesart,  wherein  he  hath  built 

two  fine  lodges.  Sidney. 

I  found  him  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a  warren. 

Shaksp. 
He  and  his  lady  both  tire  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chase.  Shaksp. 

Thus  at  their  shady  lodge  arriv'd,  both  stood, 
Both  turn'd,  and  under  open  sl(y  ador'd 
The  God  that  made  both  sky,  air,  earth.      Milton. 
Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  low-spirited  family.  Swift. 

2.  Any  small  house  appendant  to  a  great- 
er; as,  the  porter's  lodge. 
Lo'dgement,     lodje'm^nt.    n.    s.     [from 
lodge;  logemenf,  French.] 

1.  Disposition  or  collocation  in  a  certain 
place. 

The  curious  lodgenunl  and  inosculation  of  the 
auditory  nerves.  Derham. 

2.  Accumulation;  collection. 
An  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere  lodgenunl 

of  extravasated  matter.  Sharp. 

J.  Possession  of  the  enemy's  work. 

Jhe  military  pedant  is  making  lodgments,  and 

battles,  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 

tiddison. 

Lo  dger,  lodje'iir.98  „,  g.  [from  lodge.'] 

I.  One  who  lives  in  rooms  hired  in  the 

house  of  another. 

Base  tjkc,  call'st  thou  me  host.'  now,  I  scorn  the 
teiTO ,  nor  shall  my  Nell  keep  lodgers.  Shahp. 

There  were  in  a  family,  the  man  and  his  wife, 
three  children,  and  three  servants  or  lodgers. 

Graunt. 
Those  houses  are  soonest  infected  that  are  crowd- 
ed with  multiplicity  o£  lodges,  and  na<ly  families. 

Harvey. 
The  gentlewoman  begged  me  to  stop;  for  that  u 
lodger  she  had  taken  in  was  run  mad.  Taller. 

Sylla  was  reproached  by  his  fellow  lodger  that 
whilst  the  fellow  lodg-r  paid  eight  pounds  one  shil- 
ling and  fivepence  halfpenny  for  the  uppermost  storv 
he  paid  for  the  rest  twenty-four  pounds  four  shil- 
lings and  fourpeuce  halfpenny.  ^hbuthni! 
2.  One  I  hat  resides  in  any  place. 
Look  in  that  breast,  most  dirty  dccj; 
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Say,  can  you  find  but  one  such  lodger  there?    Pope^ 
Lo'dging,  I6dje'ing.*'°  n.  s.  [from  lodge.'] 

1.  Temporary  habitation;  rooms  hired  in 
the  liouse  of  another. 

I  will  in  Cassio's  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it.  Shaksp. 

Let  him  change  his  lodgbig  fioni  one  end  of  the 
town  to  another,  which  is  a  great  adamant  of  ac- 
quaintance. Bacon. 

At  night  he  came 
To  his  known  lodgings,  and  his  country  dame. 

Drtjden. 

He  desired  his  sister  to  bring  her  away  to  the 
io«/g:i»g's  of  his  friend.  Addison. 

Wits  take  lodgings  in  the  sound  of  Bow.      Pope. 

2.  Place  of  residence. 

Fair  bosom  fraught  with  virtue's  richest  treasure, 
The  nest  of  love,  the  lodging  of  delight, 

The  bower  of  bliss,  the  paradise  of  pleasure, 
The  sacred  harbour  of  that  heavenly  spright. 

Spenser. 

3.  Harbour;  covert. 

The  hounds  were  uncoupled;  and  the  stag  thought 
it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimbleness  of  his  feet,  than 
to  the  slender  fortification  of  his  lodging.      Sidney. 

4.  Convenience  to  sleep  on. 

Their  feathers  serve  to  stuffour  beds  and  pillows, 
yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging.  Ray. 

LoFT,    loft.  n.  a.  \_iloft,  Welsh;  or   from 
lifi.-] 

1.  A  floor. 

Eutychus  fell  down  from  the  third  loft.         iBcls. 
There  is  a  traverse  placed  iu  a  loj't  above.  Bacon. 

2.  The  highest  floor. 

To  lull  him  in  a  slumber  soft, 
A  trickling  stream  from  high  rock  tumbling  down. 

And  ever  drizzling  rain  upon  the  loft, 
Mixtwith  a  murmuring  wind.  Spenser. 

3.  Rooms  on  high. 

Passing  through  the  spheres  of  watchful  fire, 
And  hills  of  snow,  and  lofts  of  piled  thunder.  Milton. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn  lofl  through  a  chink.  Pope. 

Lo'ftily,  16f'te'16.  adv.  [from  lo/ly.'] 

1.  On  high;  in  an  elevated  place. 

2.  Proudly;  haughtily. 

They  speak  wickedly  concerning  oppression ;  they 
speak  loftihj.  Psalms. 

3.  With  elevation  of  language   or   senti- 
ment; sublimely. 

My  lowly  verse  may  loftily  arise, 
And  lift  itself  unto  the  highest  skies,  Spenser. 

Lo'ftiness,  lof'te-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lofty.] 

1.  Height;  local  elevation. 

2.  Sublimity;  elevation  of  sentiment. 

Three  poets  in  three  distant  ages  born. 
The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd, 
The  next  in  majesty;  in  both  the  last.  Dryden. 

5.  Pride;  haughtiness. 

Augustus  and  Tiberius  had  loftiness  enough  in 
their  temper,  and  affected  to  make  a  sovereign 
figure.  Collier. 

Lo'fty,  lof'te.  adj.  [from  lo/t  or  lift.] 

1.  High;  hovering;  elevated  in  place. 

Cities  of  men  with  lofty  gates  and  tow'rs.  Milton. 
See  lofty  Lebanon  his  head  advance, 
See  nodding  forests  on  the  mountains  dance.  Pope 

2.  Elevated  in  condition  or  character. 

Thus  saith  the  high  and  lofty  One.  Laiah. 

3.  Sublime;  elevated  in  sentiment. 

He  knew 
Himself  to  sing  and  build  the  lofty  rhime,  Milton. 

4.  Proud;  haughty. 

The  eyes  of  the  lofty  shall  be  humbled.     Isaiah. 

Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not; 
But  to  those  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer. 

Sliaks])eare . 

Man,  the  tyrant  of  our  sex,  I  hate, 
A  lowly  servant,  but  a  lofty  mate.  Dryden. 


Log,  log.  71.  s.  [The  original  of  this  word 
is  not  known.  Skinntr  derives  it  from 
lij^an,  Sax.  to  lie;  Junius,  from  logg-e, 
Dutch,  sluggish;  perhaps  the  Latin, /z^-- 
yjjariy  is  the  true  original.] 

1.  A  shapeless  bulky  piece  of  wood. 

Would  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  thou'rt  injoinM  to  pile. 

Shakspeare. 

The  worms  with  many  feet  are  bred  under  logs 
of  timber,  and  many  times  in  gai-dens,  where  no 
logs  are.  Bacon. 

Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  waters  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within. 

And  hoilow'd,  first  a  floating  trough  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.   Dryden. 

2.  An  Hebrew  measure,  which  held  a 
quarter  of  a  cab,  and  consequently  five- 
sixths  of  a  pint.  According  to  Dr. 
Arbuthnot  it  was  a  liquid  measure,  the 
seventy-second  part  of  the  bath  or  eph- 
ah,  and  twelfth  part  of  the  bin.     Calmet. 

A  meat  offering  mingled  with  oil,  and  one  log 
of  oil.  Leviticus. 

Lo'garithms,  log'a-ri^Amz.  n.  s.  \Joga- 
rit/une,  French;  Asyos  and  u^t6y.oi^ 

Logarithms,  which  are  the  indexes  of  the  ratios 
of  numbers  one  to  another,  were  first  invented  by 
Napier  lord  Merchison,  a  Scottish  bai'on,  and  after- 
wards completed  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Savilian  professor 
at  Oxford.  They  are  a  series  of  artificial  numbers 
contrived  for  the  expeditipn  of  calculation,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  an  arithmetical  proportion,  as  the  num- 
bers they  answer  to  do  in  a  geometrical  one:  for 
instance, 

01234         5  6  7  8  9 

1  2  4  8  16  32  64  128  256  512 
Where  the  numbers  above,  beginning  with  (0),  and 
arithmetically  proportional,  aj-e  called  logarithms. 
The  addition  and  subtraction  of  logarithms  answers 
to  the  multiplication  and  division  of  the  numbers 
tliey  correspond  with;  and  this  saves  an  infinite  deal 
of  trouble.  In  like  manner  will  the  extraction  of 
roots  be  performed,  by  dissecting  the  logarithms  of 
any  numbers  for  the  square  root,  and  trisecting 
them  for  the  cube,  and  so  on.  Harris. 

Lo'ggats,  log'gits.si  n.  s. 

Loggats  is  the  ancient  name  of  a  play  or  game, 
which  is  one  of  the  unlawful  games  enumerated  in 
the  thirty-third  statute  of  Henry  VIIL  It  is  the 
same  which  is  now  called  kittle-pins,  in  which  boys 
often  make  use  of  bones  instead  of  wooden  pins, 
throwing  at  them  with  another  bone  instead  of  bow- 
ling- Hanmer. 
Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  the  breeding,  but 
to  play  at  loggais  with  them.                   Shakspeare. 

Lo'ggerhead,  log'gtar-h^d.  n.  s.  [^log-gc, 
Dut.  stufiid,  and  head;  or  rather  from 
log,  a  heavy  motionless  mass,  as  block- 
head.] A  dolt;  a  blockhead;  a  thick- 
skull. 

Where  hast  been,  Hal? 

—With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst  three 

or  fourscore  hogsheads.  Shakspeare. 

Says   this   loggerhead,  what  have  we  to  do  to 

quench  other  people's  fires?  ^Estrange. 

To  Jail  to  Loggerheads,  log'gfir-hedz.  > 

Togo  to  Loggerheads,  log'gdr-hedz.  5 
To  scuffle;  to  fight  without  weapons. 

A  couple  of  travellers  that  took  up  an  ass,  fell  to 
loggerheads,  which  should  be  his  master.  VEstrange. 

Lo'ggerheaded,  log'gijr-hed-ed.  adj. 
[from  loggerhead.]  Dull;  stupid;  dolt- 
ish. 

You  loggerheaded  and  unpolish'd  groom,  what' 
no  attendance?  Shakspeare. 

LO'GICK,  lod'jik.  n.  s.  [logique,  Fr.  lo- 
gica,  Lat.  from  A,-/*?.]  The  art  of  rea- 
soning. One  of  the  seven  sciences. 


Logick  is  the  art  of  using  reason  well  in  our  in- 
quiries after  truth,  and  the  communication  of  it  to 
others.  Watts. 

Talk  logick  with  acquaintance. 

And  practise  rhetorick  in  your  common  talk.  Shak. 

By  a  logick  that  left  no  man  any  thing  which  he 

might  call  his  own,  they  no  more  looked  upon  it  as 

the  case  of  one  man,  but  the  case  of  the  kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

Here  foam 'd  rebellious  logick,  gagg'd  and  bound, 

There  stript  fair  rhetorick  languish'd  on  the  ground. 

Pope. 
Lo'gical,  16d'jik-al.   adj.   [from  logick.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  logick;  taught  in  logick. 

The  heretick  complained  greatly  of  St.  Augus- 
tine,  as  being  too  full  of  logical  subtilties.   Hooker. 

Those  who  in  a  logical  dispute  keep  in  general 
terms,  would  hide  a  fallacy.  Dryden. 

We  ought  not  to  value  ourselves  upon  our  ability, 
in  giving  subtile  rules,  and  finding  out  logical  argu- 
ments, since  it  would  be  more  perfection  not  to 
want  them.  Baker. 

2.  Skilled  in  logick;  furnished  with  logick. 

A  man  who  sets  up  for  a  judge  in  criticism,  should 
have  a  clear  and  logical  head.  Spectator. 

Lo'gically,  lod'j^-kal-^.  adv.  [from  logi- 
cal.] According  to  the  laws  of  logick. 

How  can  her  old  good  man 
With  honour  take  her  back  again-' 
From  hence  I  logically  gather, 
The  woman  cannot  live  with  cither.  Prior. 

LoGi'ciAN,  l6-jish'iln.  n.  s.  [_logicien,  Fr. 
logicus,  Lat.]  A  teacher  or  professor 
of  logick;  a  man  versed  in  logick. 

If  a  man  can  play  the  true  logician,  and  have  a."! 
well  judgment  as  invention,  he  may  do  great  mat- 
ters. Bacon. 
If  we  may  believe  our  logicians,  man  is  distin- 
guished from  all  other  creatures  by  the  faculty  of 
laughter.                                                      Mdison. 

Each  staunch  polemick  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope, 

A  logician  might  put  a  case  that  would  serve  for 
an  exception.  Swift, 

The  Arabian  physicians  were  subtile  men,  and 
inost  of  them  logicians;  accordingly  they  have 
given  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their  author. 

Baker. 
Lo'gman,  16g'man.«8  n.  s.  \^log  and  7nan.] 
One  whose  business  is  to  carry  logs. 

For  your  sake 
Am  I  this  patient  logman.  Shakspeare. 

Lo'gomachy,  l6-g6m'a-k^.«i8  n.  s.  [Aoy«- 
/.cccxjcc.]  A  contention  in  words;  a  con- 
tention about  words. 

Forced  terms  of  art  did  much  puzzle  sacred 

theology  with  distinctions,  cavils,  quiddities;  and 

so  transfomied  her  to  a  mere  kind  of  sophistry  and 

logomachy.  j/ou)e<. 

Lo'gwood,  log'wud.  71.  s. 

Logwood  is  of  a  very  dense  and  firm  texture;  and 
IS  the  heart  only  of  the  tree  which  produces  it.  It 
is  verj-  heavy,  and  remarkably  hard,  and  of  a  deep, 
strong,  red  colour.  It  grows  both  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  but  no  where  so  plentifully  as  on  the 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Campeachy.  Hill. 

To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  logr 
wood  water.  Pcacham. 

Lo'hock,  lo'hok.  n.  s. 

Lohock  is  an  Arabian  name  for  those  forms  of 

medicmes  which  are  now  commonly  called  ecleg- 

mas,  lambatives,  or  linctuses.  q,uincy. 

Lohocks  and  pectorals  Avere  prescribed,  and  ve- 

nesection  repeated.  Wiseman. 

Loin,  lom.^ae  n.  s.  {llwyn,  Welsh.] 

1 .  The  back  of  an  animal  carved  out  by 
the  butcher. 

2.  Loins;  the  reins. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth, 
Blanket  my  toins.  -         Shakspeare. 


LOL 

Thoa  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother'*  womb! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  father's  loins!  Shakspeare. 

Virgin  mother,  hail! 
High  in  the  love  of  Heav'n!  yet  from  my  loins 
Thou  shalt  proceed,  and  from  thy  womb  the  Son 
Of  God  most  high.  Milton. 

A  multitude!  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene,  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Carac  like  a  deluge  on  the  south.  Milton. 

To  LO'ITER,  l6etiir.^»='  v.  n.  [loteren, 
Duich.j  To  linger;  to  spend  time  care- 
lessly; to  idle. 

Sir  John,  you  /oi/«r  here  too  long,  being  you  are 
to  take  soldiers  up  in  the  countries.        Shalcspeare. 

Whence  this  long  delay? 
You  loiter,  while  the  spoils  are  thrown  away. 

Dry  den. 
Mark  how  he  spends  his  time,  whether  he  unac- 
tivcly  loiters  it  away.  Locke. 

If  we  have  goue  wrong,  let  us  redeem  the  mis- 
take; if  we  have  loitered,  let  us  quicken  our  pace, 
and  make  the  most  of  the  present  opportunity. 

Rogers. 

Lo'iTERER,  l66'tiir-iir.'^«  n  s.  [from  loiitr.^ 

A  lingerer;  an  idler;  a  lazy  vvrelcli;  one 

who  lives  without  business;  one  who  is 

sluj^^isli  and  diiatory. 

Give  gloves  to  thy  reapers  a  largess  to  cry. 
And  daily  to  loiterers  nave  a  j;ooa  eye.         Tusser. 
The  poor,  by  idleness  or  unlhriftiness,  are  riotous 
spenders,  vagabonds,  and  loiterers.  Hayward. 

Wlu-rc  hast  thou  been,  thou  loiterer? 
Though  my  eyes  closed,  my  arms  have  still  been 

open'd. 
To  search  if  thou  wert  come.  Otway. 

Proviiience  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry,  that  we  live  not  like  idle 
loiterers  and  truants.  More. 

Ever  listless  loiterers,  that  attend 
No  cause,  no  trust,  no  duty,  and  no  friend.  Pope. 
To  LOLL,  loL-'^s  V.  n.  [Olthis  word  the 
etymology  is  not  known.  Perhaps  it 
might  be  contemptuously  derived  from 
lollurd.,  a  name  of  great  reproach  before 
the  reformation;  of  whom  one  tenet  was, 
that  all  trades  not  necessary  to  life  are 
unlawful.  J 

1 .  To  lean  idly;  to  rest  lazily  against  any 
thing. 

So  hangs,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me;  so 
shakes  and  pulls  me.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shakspeare. 

Close  by  a  softly  murm'ring  stream. 
Where  lovers  us'd  to  loll  and  drcom.        Hudibras. 

To  loll  on  couches,  rich  with  citron  steds. 
And  lay  your  guilty  limbs  in   i'yriau  beds.  Dryden. 

Void  of  care  he  lolls  supine  in  state. 
And  leaves  bis  business  to  be  done  by  fate.  Dryden. 

But  wanton  now,  and  lolling  at  our  ease. 
We  suffer  all  the  invet'rate  ills  of  peace.   Dryden. 

A  lazy,  lolling  sort 
Of  ever  listless  loit'rers.  Dunciad. 

2.  To  hang  out:  used  of  the  tongue  hang- 
ing out  in  weariness  or  play. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat, 
With  lolling  tongue  lay  faivning  at  thy  feet.  Dryd. 

With  harmless  play  amidst  the  bowls  he  pass'd. 
And  with  his  lolling  tongue  assay'd  the  taste.  Dryd. 

To  Loll,  161.  v.  a.  To  put  out:  used  ol 
the  toni>;ue  exerted. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind; 
Hadsl  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  hehitul. 
To  see  thf  people,  when  splay  mouths  they  make, 
To  mnrk  their  lingers  pointed  at  thy  back. 
Their  tongues  loll'd  out  a  foot.  Dryden. 

By  Stivmon's  freezing  streams  he  sat  alone. 
Trees  btnt  their  beads  to  hear  him  sing  his  wrongs, 
VOL.  H. 
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Fierce  tygers  couch'd  around,  and  lolVd&tir  fawn- 
ing tongues.  Dryden. 
LoMP,  Itamp.*"*  n.  s.    A  kind  of  roundish 

fish. 
Lone,  lone.  adj.  [contracted  from  alone.'] 

1.  Solitary;  unfrequented;  having  no  com- 
pany. 

Here  the  lone  hour  a  blank  of  life  displays. 

Savage. 
Thus  vanish  sceptres,  coronets,  and  balls, 
And  leave  you  in  lone  woods,  or  empty  walls.  Pope. 

2.  Single;  not  conjoined  or  neighbouring 
to  otiiers. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court. 

Pope. 

Lo'neliness,  I6ne'16-n6s.  n.  s.  [from  lone- 

1.  Solitude;  want  of  company. 

The  huge  and  sportful  assembly  grew  to  him  a 
tedious  loneliness,  esteeming  nobody  since  Dai- 
phantus  was  lost.  Sidney. 

2.  Disposition  to  solitude. 

I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears  head.  Shakspeare. 

Lo'nely,  l6ne'16.  adj.  [from  lone.'] 

1.  Solitary. 

I  go  alone, 
Like  to  a  loruly  dragon;  that  his  fen 
Makes  fear'd  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen.  Shaksp. 

Why  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  Iffiiely  traveller.'  Milton. 

Time  has  made  you  dote,  and  vainly  tell 
Of  arms  imagin'd  in  your  lonely  cell.  Dryden. 

2.  Addicted  to  solitude. 
When,  fairest  princess. 

You  loruly  thus  from  the  full  court  retire, 

Love  and  the  graces  follow  to  your  solitude.  Rowe. 

Lo'neness,  lone'iiSs.  n.  s,  [from  lone.] 
Solitude;  dislike  of  company. 

If  of  court  life  you  knew  the  good, 
You  would  leave  loneness.  Donne. 

I  can  love  her  who  loves  loneness  best.      Donne. 
Lo'nesome,  lone'siim.    adj.   [from   lone.] 
Solitary;  dismal. 

YoH  either  must  the  earth  from  rest  disturb, 
Or  roll  around  the  heavens  the  solar  orb; 
Else  what  a  dreadful  face  will  nature  wear! 
How  horrid  will  these  lonesome  seats  appear! 

Blackmore. 
Long,  long.  adj.   [^long,  Fr.  longus.,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  short:  used  ol  time. 

He  talk'd  a  long  while,  even  till  the  break  of  day. 

Jicls. 
He  was  desirous  to  see  him  of  a  long  season. 

Luke. 

2.  Not  shoit:  used  of  space. 

Empress,  the  way  is  ready,  and  not  long.  Milton. 

3.  Having  one  of  its  geometiical  dimen- 
sions ill  a  greater  degree  than  either  of 
the  other. 

His  branches  became  long  because  of  the  waters. 

Ezekiel. 

We  made  the  trial  in  a  long  neck'd  phial  left 

open  at  the  top.  Boyle. 

4.  or  any  certain  measure  in  length. 

Women  eat  their  children  of  a  span  long.    Lam. 
These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimensions  drew. 
Streaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.      Milton. 

The  fig-tree  spreads  her  arras. 
Branching  so  broad  and  long,  Milton. 

A  pond'rous  mace. 
Full  twenty  cubits  long,  he  swings  around.      Pope. 

5.  Not  s'  on  ceasing,  or  at  an  end. 

Man  gocth  to  his  long  home.  Ecclesiastes. 
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Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  dayn 
may  be  long  upon  the  land.  Exodus. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  a  way 
Up  hither,  under  iong' obedience  try'd.         Milton. 

Him  after  lung  debate  of  thoughts  revolv'd 
Irresolute,  his  final  sentence  chose.  Milton. 

Lo^xg  and  ceaseless  hiss.  Milton. 

6.  Dilatory. 

Death  will  not  be  long  in  coming,  and  the  cove- 
nant of  the  grave  is  not  shewed  unto  thee.    Ecclxis. 

7 .  Tedious  in  narration. 

Chief  mast'rj'  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights. 

Milton- 
Reduce,  my  muse,  the  wand'ring  song, 
A  tale  should  never  be  too  long.  Prior. 

8.  Continued  by  succession  to  a  great  se- 
ries. 

But  first  a  long  succession  must  ensue.    Milton. 

9.  [from  the  verb.  To  long.]  Longing; 
desirous:  or  perhaps  long  continued, 
from  the  disposition  to  continue  looking 
at  any  thing  desired. 

Praying  for  him,  and  casting  a  loiig  look  that 
way,  he  saw  the  galley  leave  the  pursuit.     Sidney. 

By  ev'ry  circumstance  I  know  he  loves; 
Yet  he  but  doubts,  and  parlies,  and  casts  out 
Many  a  long  look  for  succour.  Dryden. 

10.  [In  musick  and  pronunciation.]  Pro- 
tracted: as,  a  long  note;  a  long  syllable. 

Long,  long.  adv. 

1.  To  a  great  length  in  space. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars  Zono^-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior. 

2.  Not  for  a  short  time. 

With  mighty  banes  of  iong--enduring  brass.   «. 

Fairfax. 

When  the   trumpet  soundeth  long,  they   shall 

come  up  to  the  mount.  Exodus. 

The  martial  Ancus 
Furbish'd  the  rusty  sword  again, 
Resum'd  the  /oTig--forgotten  shield.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  advantages,  which  Corneille  has 
laid  down,  is  the  making  choice  of  some  signal  and 
/ong-expected  day,  whereon  the  action  of  the  play 
is  to  depend.  Dryden. 

So  stood  the  pious  prince  unmov'd,  and  long 
Sustain'd  the  madness  of  the  noisy  throng.  Dryden, 

The  muse  resumes  her  Zong-fcrj^otten  lays, 
And  love,  restor'd,  his  ancient  realm  surveys. 

Dryden. 

No  man  has  complained  that  ycu  have  discoui-s- 

ed  too  long  on  any  subject,  for  you  leave  us  in  an 

eagerness  of  learning  more.  Dryden. 

Persia  left  for  you 
The  realm  of  Candahar  for  dow'r  T  brought, 
That  /o»ig-eontended  prize  for  which  you  fought. 

Dryden. 

It  may  help  to  put  an  end  to  that  Zcmg:-agitated 

and  unreasonable  question,  whether  man's  will  be 

free  or  no.'  Locke. 

Heav'n  restores 
To  thy  fond  wish  the  Zong-expectcd  shores.     Pope. 

3.  In  the  coniparative,  it  signifies  for  more 
time;  and  in  the  superlative,  for  most 
time. 

When  she  could  not  longer  hide  him,  she  took 
for  him  an  ark  of  bullriiahes.  Exodus, 

Eldest  parents  signifies  either  the  eldest  incn  and 
women  that  have  had  children,  or  those  who  have 
longest  had  issue.  Locke. 

4.  Not  soon. 

Not  long  after  there  arose  against  it  a  tempes- 
tuous wind.  ^cts. 

5.  At  a  point  of  duration  far  distant. 

If  the  world  had  been  eternal,  those  would  have 
been  found  in  it,  ai;d  generally  spread  long  ago, 
and  beyond  the  memory  of  all  ages.  TiUotsou, 
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Say,  that  you  once  were  virtuous  long  ago? 
A  frugal,  hardy  people.  Philips. 

6.  [for  along;  au  longy  Fr.]  All  along; 
throughout:  of  time. 

Them  among 
There  sat  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Wbo  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  F.  Que«n. 

Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes, 
\Mierein  our  Saviour's  birtli  is  celebrated, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long, 
And  then  they  say  no  spirit  walks  abroad. 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike. 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm. 
So  hallow'a  and  so  gracious  is  the  time   Shakspeare- 

He  fed  me  all  my  life  long  to  this  day.    Genesis. 

Forty  years  Umg  was  I  grieved  with  this  genera- 
tion. Psalms. 

Long,  16ng.  adv.  [jelanj,  a  fault,  Sax.] 
By  the  fault;  by  the  fc.ilure.  A  word 
now  out  of  use,  but  truly  English. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quiet- 
ly their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well, 
so  it  be  noi  long  of  them,  ilian  with  pains  and  haz- 
ard make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Hooker. 

Maine,  Blois,  Poictiers,  and  Tours  are  won  away, 
Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay.     Shakspeare 

Mistress,  all  this  coil  is  Umg  of  you.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  owe  it  to  him  that  we  know  so  much,  it  is 
perhaps  long  of  hit  fonii  adorers  that  we  know  so 
little  more.  Glanviile- 

To  Long,  long.  v.  n.  [^gclangen^  German, 
to  ask.  Skinner.']  To  desire  eai-nestiy; 
to  wish  with  eagerness  continued:  witli 
Jbr  or  ojier  before  the  thing  desired. 

Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land 

With  any  longed  for  change,  or  better  state.  Sliaksp. 

And  thme  eyes  shall  look,  and  fail  with  longing 

for  them.  Deuteronomy 

If  erst  he  wished,  now  he  longed  sore.    Fairfai. 

The  great  master  perceived,  that  Rhodes  'vas  the 

place  the  Turkish  tyrant  longed  afier.  Knolles. 

If  the  report  be  good,  it  causeth  love. 
And  longing  hope,  and  well  assured  joy.       Davies. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyraut  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again, 
He  dooms  to  deaih  deserv'd.  Dnjden. 

Glad  of  the  gift,  the  new-made  warrior  goes, 

And  arms  among  the  Greeks,  aud  longs  for  equal 

foes.         ^  J))-yden. 

Else  whence  this  pleasing  hope,  this  fond  desire. 

This  longing  after  immortality.'  Addison, 

There's  the  tie  that  binds  you; 
You  long  to  call  him  father:  Marcia's  charms 
Work  in  your  heart  unseen,  aud  plead  for  Cato. 

Jiddison. 

Nicomedes  longing  for  herrings,  was  supplied 

with  fresh  ones  by  his  cook,  at  a  great  distance  from 

the  sea.  Arhuihnot. 

Through  stormy  seas 
I  courted  dangers,  and  I  longed  for  death.  A.  Philips. 
Longani'mity,    l6ng-ga-nim'6-t^.     n.    s. 
[^Longanimitas,    Lat.    longanimite,   Fr.] 
Forbearance;  patience  of  offences. 

It  had  overcome  the  patience  of  Job,  as  it  did  the 
meekness  of  Moses,  and  sui-ely  had  mastered  any 
but  the  longanimity  and  lasting  sufferance  of  God. 

Brown. 
That  innocent  aud  holy  matron  had  rather  go 
clad  in  the  snowy  white  robes  of  meekness  and  long- 
animity,  than  in  the  purple  mantle  of  blood. 

Hoicel. 
Lo'ngboat,  long'bote.  n.  s.  The  largest 
boat  belongins^  to  a  ship. 

At  the  first  descent  on  shore,  he  did  countenance 
the  landing  in  his  longboat.  Wotton. 

They  first  betray  their  masters,  and  then,  when 
lliey  find  the  vessel  sinking,  save  themselves  in  the 
longboat.  V  Estrange. 

Longl'vity,  16n-j^/6-t^."^  n.  s.  llonga- 
vusy  Latin.J  Length  of  life. 
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That  those  are  countries  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
man,  and  convenient  to  live  in,  appears  from  the 
longevity  of  the  natives.  Ray  on  the  Creation. 

The  instances  of  longevity  ai-e  chiefly  amongst  the 
abstemious.  ArbtUhnot  on  Aliments. 

Longi'manous,  lon-jim'ma-nfis.*"  adj. 
[^longuemain,  Fr.  longimanus,  Lat.] 
Longhanded;  having  long  hands. 

The  villainy  of  this  Christian  exceeded  the  per- 
secution of  heathens,  whose  malice  was  never  so 
longirnanoits  as  to  reach  the  soul  of  their  enemies, 
or  to  extend  unto  the  exile  of  their  elysiums. 

Brown. 
Longi'metry,  lon-jim'm^-tr^.*"^  ®^^   n  s. 
[^longus,  and  fctrpeM;   hngimetrie,  Fr.] 
The  art  or  practice  of  measuring  dis- 
tances. 

Our  two  eyes  are  like  two  different  stations  in  Ion- 
ginutry,  by  the  assistance  of  which  the  distance  be- 
tween two  objects  is  measured.  Cheyne. 
Lo'nging,  long'lng.*^"  n.  s.  [from  long.'] 
Earnest  desire;  continual  wish. 

When  within  short  time  I  came  to  the  degree  of 
uncertain  wishes,  and  that  those  wishes  grew  to  un- 
quiet longings,  when  I  would  fix  my  thoughts  upon 
nothing,  but  that  within  little  varying  they  should 
end  with  Philoclea.  Sidney. 

1  have  a  woman's  longings 
An  appetite  (hat  I  am  sick  withal, 
To  see  great  Hector  in  the  weeds  of  peace.  Shaksp. 
The  will  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfac- 
tions, and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasmesses 
which  it  then  feels  in  its  wants  of,  and  longings  after 
them.  Locke. 

Lo  ngingly,  l6ng'itig-i^.  adv.  [from  long- 
ing,]   Wiln  incessant   wishes. 

To  his  first  bias  longingly  he  leans. 
And  rather  would  be  ii,reat  by  wicked  means.  Dryd. 
Lo'ngish,    long'Isli.    adj.    [from    long.] 

borne  what  long. 
LO'NGn  UDE,  ion'j^-ttide.tus,  [^longi- 
tude,  Fr.  loiigitudoy  Lat.] 

1.  Lenglii;  ihe  greatest  dimension. 
The  ancients  did  determine  the  longitude  of  all 

rooms,  which  were  longer  than  broad,  by  the  double 
of  their  latitude.  IVntton. 

The  variety  of  the  alphabet  was  in  mere  longitude 
only;  but  the  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be 
diversified  by  situation  in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid 
bodies;  which  multiplies  all  over  and  over  again,  and 
overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfathomable 
number.  Bentley. 

This  universal  gravitation  is  an  incessant  and  uni- 
form action  by  certain  and  established  laws,  accord- 
ing to  quantity  of  matter  and  longitude  of  distance, 
that  it  cannot  be  destroyed  or  impaired.       Bentley. 

2,  The   circumference  of  the  earth  mea- 
sured from  any  meridian. 

Some  of  Magellanus's  company  were  the  first  that 
did  compass  the  world  through  all  the  degrees  of  lon- 
gitude,       _  ^ftftot. 

5.  The  distance  of  any  part  of  the  earth 
to  the  east  or  wcist  of  any  place. 

To  conclude; 
Of  longitudes,  what  other  way  have  we, 
But  to  mark  when  and  where  the  dark  eclipses  be? 

Donne. 

His  was  the  method  of  discovering  the  Imigitude 

by  bomb  vessels.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  The  position  of  any  thing  to  east  or 

west. 

The  longitude  of  a  star  is  its  distance  from  the 

first  point  of  numeration  towards  the  east,  which 

first  point,  unto  the  ancients,  was  the  vernal  equi- 

,  "°x-  Brown. 

Longitu'dinal,      lon-ji-tu'dd-nal.      adj. 

[from  longitude;  longitudinal^  French.] 

Measured  by  the  length;  running  in  the 

longest  directioB. 
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Longitudinal  is  opposed  to  transTcrse:  these  vesi- 
culae  are  distended,  and  their  /oj»gjtu(iino/tliameter» 
straitened,  and  so  the  length  of  the  whole  muscle 
shortened.  Cheyne. 

Lo'ngly,  long'ld.  adv.  [from  long,]  Long- 
ingly; with  great  liking. 

Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps,  you  mark'd  not,  what's  the  pith  of  all. 

Shakspeare. 
Lo'ngsome,  long'silm.  adj.  [from  long.] 
Tedious;  wearisome  by  its  length. 

They  found  the  war  so  churlish  and  longsome,  as, 
they  grew  then  to  a  resolution,  that,  as  long  as 
England  stood  in  a  state  to  succour  those  countries, 
they  should  but  consume  themselves  in  an  endless 
war.  Bacon. 

When  chill'd  by  adverse  snows,  and  beating  rain, 
We  tread  with  wearied  steps  the  longsome  plain. 

Prior. 
Lo'ngsuffering,    long-sif'fdr-lng.     adj - 
[long  and  suffering.]  Patient;  not  easily 
provoked. 

The  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suf- 
fering, and  abundant  in  goodness.  Exodui. 
Lo'ngsuffering,    lont^-siif'ftlr-ing.  n.   s. 
Fatienct!  of  cfftnce;  clemency. 

We  infer  from  the  mercy  and  long-suffering  of 
God,  that  they  were  themselves  sulficiently  secure 
of  his  favour.  Rogers, 

Lo'ngi  AIL,  Idng'tAle.  n.  s.  [long  and  tail,] 
Cut  and  longtaii:  a  canting  term  tor  one 
or  anotlier.  A  phrase,  I  believe,  taken 
from  dogs,  wliich  belonging  to  men  not 
qualified  lo  liunt,  nad  their  tails  cut. 

He  -will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 
— Aye,  that  I  will  come  cut  and  longtaii  under  the 
degree  of  a  squire.  Shaksp, 

Lo'ngways,  long'wize.  adv,  [This  and 
many  other  words  so  terminated  are 
corrupted  from  wise.]  In  the  longitu- 
dinal  direciion. 

This  island  stands  as  a  vast  mole,  which  lies 
longways,  almost  in  a  parallel  line  to  Naples. 

Addison  on  Italy. 
Lo'ngwindeDh  long-wiiid'^d.   adj.    \_ijng 
and  wind.]  Loni!;-breat  led;  tedious. 

My  ,<imilc  you  minded, 
Which,  i  confess,  is  too  lo>:g-winded.  Sviift. 

Lo'ngwise,  loiig'wize.*"'^  adv  \_lon,-^-  and 
wisr.]  In  the  lo.igituuinai  dir<  .  tion. 

They  make  a  little  cross  of  a  quill,  longwise  of 
that  part  of  the  quill  which  hath  the  pith,  and  cross- 
wise of  that  piece  of  the  quill  without  pith.  Uacon. 
He  was  laid  upon  two  beds,  the  one  joined  long- 
wise unto  the  other,  both  which  he  filled  witii  his 
length.  HakewiU. 

Loo,  166.  n.  8.   \  game  at  cards. 

A  secret  indignation,  that  all  those  affections  of 

the  mind  should  be  thus  vilely  thrown  away  upon  a 

hand  at  loo.  Addison. 

In  the  fights  of  loo.  Pope. 

Lo'oBiLY,  I66'b6-li.  adj.  [looby  and  like,] 

Awkward;  clumsy. 

The  plot  of  the  farce  was  a  grammar  school,  the 
master  setting  his  boys  their  lessons,  and  a  loobily 
country  fellow  putting  in  for  a  part  among  tiie  scho- 
lars. V  Elstrange. 
Lo'oBY,  166'b^.  n,  s.  [Of  this  word  the 
derivation  is  unsettled.  Skinner  men- 
tions la/i/i,  GermaUf/bolis/j;  and  Junius^ 
llabcy  a  clown,  Welsh,  which  seems  to 
be  the  true  original,  unless  it  come  from 
lob.]  A  lubber;  a  clumsy  clown- 

The  vices  trace 
From  the  father's  scoundrel  race. 
Who  couW  give  the  looby  sucli  airs? 
Were  they  masons,  were  they  butchers?         Swift. 
LooF,  lidf.""'  n.  s.   That  part  aloft  ©f  the 
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ship  which  lies  jusl  before  the  chess- 
trees,  as  far  as  the  bulkhead  of  the  cas- 
tle. Sea  Dice. 
To   LooF,  IClf.  V.  a.  To  bring  the  ship 

close  to  a  wind. 
Lo'oFEU,  I66ft.»*»  crfy.  [from  c/oq/".]  Gone 
to  a  distance. 

She  once  being  looft,  Antony 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing,  like  a  doating  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight.  SImksp. 

To  Look,  Id^k.'"^  v.  n.  [locan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  direct  the  eye  to  or  from  any  ob- 
ject: when  the  present  object  is  men- 
tioned, the  preposition  after  look  is 
either  on  or  at;  if  it  is  absent,  we  use 
/or;  if  distant,  after:  to  was  sometimes 
used  anciently  for  at. 

Your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gazes 
Than  what  you  look  on  now.  Shaksp. 

The  gods  look  down,  and  the  unnat'ral  scene 
They  laugh  at.  Shaksp. 

Abimelcch  looked  out  at  a  window  and  saw  Isaac. 

Genesis. 

Mine  iniquities  have  taken  hold  upon  me,  so  thuc 
I  am  not  able  to  look  up.  Psalms. 

He  was  ruddj,  and  of  a  beautiful  countenance, 
and  goodly  to  look  to.  1  Samuel. 

The  fathers  shall  not  look  back  to  their  children. 

Jeremiah 

He  had  looked  round  about  on  them  with  anger. 

Mark. 

The  state  would  cast  the  eye,  and  look  at)out  to 
see  whether  there  were  any  head  under  whom  it 
might  unite  Bacon. 

Fine  devices  of  arching  water  without  spilling, 
be  pretty  things  to  look  mi,  but  nothing  to  health- 

Bacon. 

Froth  appears  white,  whether  the  son  be  in  the 
neridian,  or  any  where  between  it  and  the  horizon, 
and  from  what  place  soever  the  beholders  look  upon 
it.  Boyle. 

They'll  rather  wait  the  i-unning  of  the  river  dry, 
than  take  pains  to  look  about  for  a  bridge. 

L^  Estrange, 

Thus  pond'ring,  he  looked  under  with  his  eyes. 
And  saw  the  woman's  tears.  Di'yden. 

Bertran;  if  thou  dar'st  look  out 
Upon  yon  slaughter'd  host.  Ihyden. 

I  cannot,  without  some  indignation,  look  on  an  ill 
copy  of  an  excellent  original;  much  less  can  1  be- 
hold with  patience  Virgil  and  Homer  abused  to  their 
faces,  by  a  botching  iutei-preter.  Dryden. 

Intellectual  beings,  in  their  constant  endeavours 
niiet  true  felicity,  can  suspend  this  prosecution  in 
particular  cases,  till  they  have  lookel  before  them, 
and  informed  themselves,  whether  that  paiticular 
thiiig  lie  in  their  way  to  their  main  end.         Locke. 

There  may  be  in  his  reach  a  book,  contpining 
pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and  in- 
struct him,  which  yet  he  may  never  take  the  pains 
to  look  into.  Locke. 

Towards  those  who  communicate  their  thoughts 
in  print,  I  cannot  but  look  with  a  friendly  regard, 
provided  there  is  no  tendency  in  their  writings  to 
vice.  .Sddison. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul  looks 
Jown  witli  a  generous  neglect  on  the  censures  and 
applauses  of  the  multitude.  Addison. 

I  have  nothing  left  but  to  gather  up  the  reliques 
«f  a  wreck,  and  look  about  me  to  sec  how  few 
friends  I  have  left.  Pope  to  Sicift. 

The  optick  nerves  of  such  animals  as  look  the 
same  way  with  both  eyes,  as  of  men,  meet  before 
Uiey  come  into  the  brain:  but  the  optick  nerves  of 
such  animals  ns  do  not  look  the  same  way  with  both 
eyes,  as  of  fishes,  do  not  meet.  Newton. 

2.  To  have  power  of  scein.s^. 

Fate  sees  thy  life  lodg  d  in  a  brittle  glass. 
And  looks  it  through,  but  to  it  cannot  pass.  Dryden. 

3.  To  direct  the  iniellertual  eye. 

In  regaid  of  our  deliverance  past,  and  our  danger 


present  and  to  come,  let  us  look  up  to  God,  and 
every  man  reform  his  own  ways.  Bacon. 

We  are  not  only  to  look  at  the  bare  action,  but 
at  the  reason  of  it.  Stillingfieet. 

The  man  only  saved  the  pigeon  from  the  hawk, 
that  he  might  eat  it  himself;  and  if  we  look  well 
about  us,  we  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  of  most 
mediations.  VEstrange. 

They  will  not  look  beyond  the  received  notions 
of  the  place  and  age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours.  Locke. 

Every  one,  if  he  would  look  into  himself,  would 
find  some  defect  of  his  particular  genius.       lA)cke. 

Change  a  man's  view  of  things;  let  him  look  into 
the  future  state  of  bliss  and  misery,  and  see  God, 
the  righteous  Judge,  ready  to  render  every  man 
according  to  his  deeds.  Locke. 

4.  To  expect. 

If  he  long  deferred  the  march,  he  must  look  to 
fight  another  battle  before  he  could  reach  Oxford. 

Clarendon. 

5.  To  take  care;  to  watch. 

Look  that  ye  bind  them  fast.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  apples, 
had  thereby  a  property  in  them:  he  was  only  to  look 
that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled,  else  he  rob- 
bed others.  Locke 

6.  To  be  directed  with  regard  to  any  ob- 
ject. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee.  Provei-bs. 

7.  To  have  any  parti*«lar  appearancej  to 
seem. 

I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path,  but  scarcely  printed,  lay. 
And  looked  as  lightly  prcss'd  by  fairy  feet.  Dryden. 

That  spotless  modesty  of  private  and  publiclj  life, 
that  generous  spirit  which  all  other  Christians 
ought  to  labour  after,  should  look  in  us  as  if  tliey 
were  natural.  Sprat. 

Piety,  as  it  is  thought  a  way  to  the  favour  of 
God;  and  fortune,  as  it  looks  like  the  effect  either 
of  that,  or  at  least  of  prudence  and  courage,  beget 
authority.  Temple. 

Cowards  are  offensive  to  my  sight; 
Nor  shall  they  see  me  do  an  act  that  looks 
Below  the  courage  of  a  Spartan  king.  Dryden. 

To  complain  of  want,  and  yet  refuse  all  offers  of 
a  supply,  looks  very  sullen.  Burnet. 

Should  I  publish  any  favours  done  me  by  your 
lordship,  I  am  afraid  it  would  look  more  like  vanity 
than  gratitude.  Addison. 

Something  very  noble  may  be  discerned,  but  it 
looketh  cumbersome.  Felton. 

Late,  a  sad  spectacle  of  woe,  he  trod 
The  desart  sands,  and  now  he  looks  a  god.      Pope. 

From  the  vices  and  follies  of  others,  observe  how 
such  a  practice  looks  in  another  person,  and  remem- 
ber that  it  looks  as  ill,  or  worse,  in  yourself.  Watts. 

This  makes  it  look  the  more  like  truth,  nature 
being  frugal  in  her  principles,  but  various  in  the 
effects  thence  ai-ising.  Cheyne, 

8.  To  have  any  air,  mien,  or  manner. 

Nay,  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret, 
I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.  Shaksp. 

What  haste  looks  through  bis  eyes.' 
So  should  he  look  that  seems  to  speak  things  strange. 

Sliaksp. 

Give  me  your  hand,  and  trust  me  you  look  well, 
and  bear  your  years  very  well  SImksp. 

Can  these,  or  such,  be  any  aids  to  us.' 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world. 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprize.  B.  Jonson. 

Though  I  cannot  tell  what  a  man  says;  if  he  will 
be  sincere,  I  may  easily  know  what  he  looks-  Collier. 

It  will  be  his  lot  to  look  singular,  in  loose  and 
licentious  times,  and  to  become  a  by-word.  Alterb. 

9.  To  form  the  air  in  any  particular  man- 
ner, in  retjarding  or  beholding. 

I  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time. 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  on  me, 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  Shaksp 

That  which  was  the  worst  noit  least  afflicts  me: 
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Blindness,  for  had  I  sight,  confus'd  with  shame. 
How  could  I  once  look  up,  or  heave  the  head.' 

Milton 

These  look  up  to  you  with  reverence,  and  would 

be  animated  by  the  sight  of  him  at  whose  soul  they 

have  taken  fire  in  his  writings.  Swift  to  Pope. 

10.  To  Look  about  one.  To  be  alarmed; 
to  be  vigilant. 

It  will  import  those  men  who  dwell  careless  (o 
look  (d)out  them;  to  enter  into  serious  consultation, 
how  they  may  avert  that  ruin.  Decay  cf  "itty. 

If  you  find  a  wasting  of  your  flesh,  then  look  about 
you,  especially  if  troubled  with  a  cough.      Hai-vey. 

John's  cause  was  a  good  milch  cow,  and  many  a 
man  subsisted  his  family  out  of  it:  however,  John 
began  to  think  it  high  time  to  look  about  him. 

.irbxUhnot. 

11.  To  Look  ajier.  To  attend;  to  take 
care  of;  to  observe  with  care,  anxiety, 
or  tenderness. 

Men's  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,  and  for  look- 
ing after  those  things  which  are  coming  on  the 
earth.  Luke. 

Politeness  of  manners,  and  knowledge  of  the 
world,  should  principally  be  looked  after  in  a  tutor. 

Locke. 

A  mother  was  wont  to  indulge  her  daughters, 
when  any  of  them  desired  dogs,  squirrels,  or  birds; 
but  then  they  must  be  sure  to  took  diligently  after 
them,  that  they  were  not  ili  used.  Locke. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 
water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 
retreated.  Woodward. 

12.  To  Look  Jbr.     To  expect. 
Phalanthus's  disgrace  was  engneved,  in  lieu  of 

comfort,  of  Artesia,   who  telling  him   she    never 
looked  for  other,  bade  him  seek  some  other  mistress. 

Sidney. 

Being  a  labour  of  so  great  difficulty,  the  exact 
performance  thereof  we  may  rather  wish  than  look 
for.  Hooker. 

Thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death.  Shaksp. 

If  we  sin  wilfully  after  that  we  have  received  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth,  there  remaineth  no  more  sa- 
crifice for  sins,  but  a  certain  fearful  looking  for  of 
judgment.  Hebrews. 

In  dealing  with  cunning  persons,  it  is  good  to  say 
little  to  them,  and  that  which  they  least  look  for. 

Bacon. 

This  mistake  was  not  such  as  they  looked  for; 
and,  though  the  error  in  form  seemed  to  be  consent- 
ed to,  yet  the  substance  of  the  accusation  nii'jht  be 
still  insisted  on.  Clarendon. 

Inordinate  anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples  in 
confession,  instead  of  setting  you  free,  which  is  the 
benefit  to  be  looked  for  by  confession,  perplex  you 
the  more.  Taylor. 

Look  now  for  no  enchanting  voice,  nor  fear 
The  bait  of  honied  words.  Milton, 

Drown'd  in  deep  despair. 
He  dares  not  offer  one  repenting  prayer: 
Amaz'd  he  lies,  and  sadly  looks  for  death.     Dryd. 

I  must  with  patience  all  the  terms  attend. 
Till  mine  is  call'd;  and  that  long  look^dfor  day 
Is  still  encumber'd  with  some  new  del:<y.    Dryden. 

This  lin.itation  of  .\d;\in's  empire  to  bis  line,  will 
save  those  the  labour  who  would  lookfor  one  heir 
among  the  race  of  brutes,  but  will  very  lutlc  con- 
tribute to  the  discovery  of  one  amongst  men.  Locke. 

13.  To  Look  into.  To  examine;  to  sift; 
to  inspect  closely;  to  observe  narrowly. 

His  nephew's  levies  to  him  apprar'd 
To,be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack; 
But  better  look\l  into,  he  liuly  found 
It  was  against  your  highin.";.-.  Shaksp. 

Thfc  more  frequently  and  nan-owly  we  look  into 
the  works  of  natnc.  the  more  occasion  we  shall 
have  to  admire  ttitir  '  -^auty.  Atterbury. 

It  is  very  veil  worth  a  traveller's  while  to  look 
into  all  that  lies  in  his  way.  Addison 
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14.  To  Look  on.    To  respect;  to  esteem; 
to  regard  as  good  or  bad. 

Ambitious  men,  if  they  be  checked  in  their  de- 
sires, become  secretly  discontent,  and  look  upon 
men  and  matters  with  an  evil  eye.  Bacon. 

If  a  harmless  maid 
Should  ere  a  wife  become  a  nurse. 
Her  friends  would  look  on  her  the  worse.       Privr. 

15.  To  Look  on.     To  consider;  to  con- 
ceive of;  to  tliink. 

1  looked  on  Virgil  as  a  succmct,  majestick  writer; 
01  e  who  weighed  not  only  every  thought,  but  every 
word  and  syllable.  Drydtn. 

He  .ooked  upon  it  a?  morally  impossible,  for  per- 
sons inti.uttiy  proud  to  frame  their  miuds  to  an  im- 
piiiia'i  toiiiiiijeration  of  a  religion  that  taught  noth- 
ing I'bt  hcif-rlt  iial  and  the  cross.  South. 

Do  we  not  all  pioies.s  to  be  of  tuis  excellent  re- 
ligion? but  who  wili  believe  that  ive  do  so,  that 
shall  look  upoii  the  acii^ins.  and  cousiiier  the  lives 
of  the  greatest  part  of  Chiiitians?  TiUotson. 

In  the  want  and  ignorance  of  almost  all  things, 
they  Icnked  upon  themselves  as  the  happiest  and 
wisest  people  of  the  universe.  Locke. 

Those  pray  <;i"8  you  make  for  your  recovery  are  to 
be  looked  upon  as  best  heard  by  God,  if  they  move 
him  to  a  longer  continuance  of  your  sickness    Wake. 

16.  T'j  LouK  o/i.  To  be  a  mere  idle  spec- 
tator. 

I'll  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on,        Shaksp. 

Some  come  to  meet  their  friends,  and  to  make 

merry;  others  come  only  to  look  on.  Bacon. 

17.  7'o  Look  over.     To  examine;  to  try 
one  by  one. 

Look  oeV  the  present  and  the  former  time, 
If  no  example  of  so  vile  a  crime 
Appears,  then  mourn.  Dryden. 

A  young  child,  distracted  with  tl»e  variety  of  his 
play-games,  tired  his  maid  eveiy  day  to  look  them 
ovir.  Locke- 

IB.    To  Look  out.     To  search;  to  seek. 

When  the  thriving  tradesman  has  got  more  than 
he  can  well  employ  in  trade,  his  next  thoughts  are 
to  look  out  fur  a  purchase.  Locke 

Where  the  body  is  affected  with  pain  or  sickness, 
we  are  forward  enough  to  look  oat  for  remedies,  to 
listen  to  every  one  that  suggests  them,  and  imme- 
diately to  apply  them.  .^tterbui-y. 

Where  a  foreign  tongue  is  elegant,  expressive, 
and  compact,  we  must  look  out  for  words  as  beau- 
tiful anu  compreheiisive  as  can  be  found.      Fellon. 

The  curious  are  looking  out,  some  for  flatteiy, 
some  lor  ironies,  in  that  poem;  the  sour  folks  think 
they  Lave  found  out  some.  Swift. 

19.   To  Look  out.  To  be  on  the  watch. 
Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self.' Collier. 
'20.  To  Look  to.  To  watch;  to  take  caie  of. 
There  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild  fowl  than  your 
lion  living;  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it.          Shuksp. 

Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door? 
Look  to  the  door  there,  Francis.  Shaksp. 

Let  tliis  fellow  be  looked  to:  let  some  of  my  peo- 
ple have  a  special  care  of  him.  Skaksp. 
Uncleanly  scruples  fear  not  you;  look  to^t. 

Shaksp. 
Know  the  state  of  thy  flocks,  and  look  well  to  thy 
herds.  Proverbs. 

When  it  came  once  among  our  people,  that  the 
state  oflcred  conditions  to  strangers  that  would  stay, 
wc  had  work  enough  to  get  any  of  our  nlen  to  look 
to  our  ship.  Bacon. 

If  any  took  sanctuary  for  case  of  treason,  the 
kinjr  might  appoint  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in 
sanctuai7.  Bacon. 

The  dog's  running  away  with  the  flesh,  bids  the 
cook  look  better  to  it  another  time.         VEslrange. 
For  the  truth  of  the  theory  1  am  in  no  wise  con- 
cerned; the  composer  of  it  must  look  to  that. 

Woodward, 
21.   To  Look  to.     To  beliold. 
To  Look,  Idok.  v.  a. 


1.  To  seek;  to  search  for. 

Looking  my  love,  1  go  from  place  to  place, 
Like  a  young  fawn  that  late  hath  lost  the  hind, 
And  seek  each  where.  Spenser, 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  upon. 
Let  us  look  one  another  in  the  face,        2  Kings. 

3.  To  intiuence  by  looks. 
Such  a  spirit  must  be  left  behind! 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire. 

And  look  the  world  to  law.  Dryden. 

4.  To  Look  out.    To  discover  by  search- 
ing- 
Casting  my  eye  upon  so  many  of  the  general  bills 

as  next  came  to  hand,  I  found  encouragement  from 
them  to  look  oxU  all  the  bills  1  could.  GraurU. 

VVhoever  has  such  treatment,  when  he  is  a  man, 
will  look  out  other  company,  with  whom  he  can  be 
at  ease.  Locke. 

Look,  look,  interj.  [properly  the  impera- 
tive mood  of  the  verb:  it  is  sometimes 
look  ye.~\  See!  lo!  behold!  observe! 

Look!  where  he  comes,  and  my  good  man  too; 
he's  as  far  from  jealousy  as  I  am  from  giving  him 
cause.  Shaksp. 

Look  you,  he  must  seem  tlius  to  the  world:  fear 
not  your  advancement.  Shaksp 

iMok,  when  the  world  hath  fewest  barbarous  peo- 
ple, but  such  as  will  not  many,  except  they  know 
ntans  to  live,  as  it  is  almost  eveiy  where  at  this 
day,  except  Tartary,  there  is  no  danger  of  inunda- 
tions of  people.  Bacon. 

Look  you!  we  that  pretend  to  be  subject  to  a 
constitution,  must  not  carve  out  our  own  quality; 
for  at  this  rate  a  cobler  may  make  himself  a  lord. 
Collier  on  Pride. 

Look,  16dk.  n.  a. 

1 .  Air  of  the  face;  mien;  cast  of  the  coun- 
tenance. 

Thou  cream-fac'd  loon, 
^Vliere  got'st  thou  that  goose  look!  Shaksp. 

Thou  wilt  save  the  afflicted  people,  but  will  bring 
down  high  looks.  Psalms. 

Them  gracious  Heav'n  for  nobler  ends  design'd. 
Their  looks  erected,  and  their  clay  refin'd. 

J.  Dryden,  jun. 

And  though  death  be  the  king  of  teiTors,  yet 
pain,  disgrace,  and  poverty,  have  frightful  looks, 
able  to  discompose  most  men.  Locke. 

2.  The  act  of  lookinsj  or  seeing. 

Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength.  Dryden. 

When  they  met  they  made  a  surly  stand. 
And  glar'd  like  angry  lions  as  they  passed, 
And  wish'd  that  ev'ry  fooA;  might  be  their  last. 

Dryden. 

Lo'oKER,  lodk'iir.^^  n.  s.  [from  look.'] 

1.  One  that  looks. 

2.  Looker  on.     Spectator,  not  agent. 
Shepherd's  poor  pipe,  when  his  harsh  sound  tes- 
tifies anguish,  into  the  fair  looker  on,  pastime  not 
passion  enters.  Sidney. 

Such  labour  is  then  more  necessary  than  pleasant, 
both  to  them  which  undertake  it,  and  for  the  lookers 
on.  Hooker. 

My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker  on  here  in  Vienna; 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.  Shaksp. 

Did  not  this  fatal  war  affront  thy  coast, 
Yet  sattest  thou  an  idle  looker  on?  Fairfax, 

The  Spaniaid's  valour  lieth  in  the  eyes  of  the 
ioofcer  on;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the 
soldier's  heart:  a  valour  of  glory  and  a  valour  of 
natural  courage  are  two  things.  Bacon. 

The  people  love  him; 
The  lookers  on,  and  the  enquiring  vulgar 
Will  talk  themselves  to  action.  Denham. 

He  wish'd  he  had  indeed  been  gone, 
And  only  to  have  stood  a  looker  on.  Mdison. 

fLooKiKG.GLASs,  166k''in-glas.  n.  s.  [^look 


and  fflaas.  Mirror;  a  glass  which  shows 
forms  reflected. 

Command  a  mirror  hither  straight. 
That  it  may  shew  me  what  a  face  I  have. 
— Go  some  of  you  and  fetch  a  looking-glass.  Shaks. 

There  is  none  so  homely  but  loves  a  looldng-glass. 

South. 

We  should  make  no  other  use  of  our  neighbours' 
faults,  than  of  a  looking-glass  to  mend  our  own  man- 
ners by.  V  Estrangt. 

The  surface  of  the  lake  of  Nemi  is  never  ruffled 
with  the  least  breath  of  wind,  which  perhaps,  toge- 
ther with  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  gave  it  formerly 
the  name  of  Diana's /ooA:ing--g^{as9.  Jiddison. 

Loom,  166m."°^  n.  s.  [from  glomus^  a  bot- 
tom of  thread.  Minsheiv.  Lome  is  a 
general  name  for  a  tool  or  instrument, 
Junius,']  The  frame  in  which  weavers 
work  their  cloth. 

He  must  leave  no  uneven  thread  in  his  loom,  or 
by  mdulging  to  any  one  sort  of  leproveable  discourse 
himself,  defeat  all  bis  endeavours  against  the  rest. 
Government  of  the  Tongut. 

Minerva,  studious  to  compose 
Her  twisted  threads,  the  web  she  strung, 
And  o'er  a  loom  of  marble  hung.  ^iddison. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loonx. 
To  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room.  Prior. 
To  Loom,  i66m.  v.  n.  [leoman,  Sax.]  To 

appear  at  sea.   Skinner, 
Loom,  166m.  n.  s,  A  bird. 

A  loom  is  as  big  as  a  goose;  of  a  dark  colour,  dap- 
pled with  white  spots  on  the  neck,  back,  and  wings; 
each  feather  marked  near  the  point  with  two  spots: 
they  breed  in  Fan- Island.  Grew. 

Loo\,  16611.306  n,  ,y  [This  word,  which  is 
now  only  used  in  Scotland,  is  the  En- 
glish word  lown,]  A  sorry  fellow;  a 
scoundrel;  a  rascal. 

Thou  cream-fac'd  loon, 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look.'         Shaksptare, 

The  :"aise  Inon,  who  could  not  work  his  will 
By  open  force,  employ'd  his  flatt'ring  skill: 
I  hope,  my  lord,  said  he,  1  not  offend; 
Are  you  afraid  oime  that  are  your  friend.'  Dryden. 

This  young  lord  Sad  an  old  running  rogue,  or,  as 
the  Scots  call  it,  a  false  loon  of  a  grandfather,  that 
one  might  call  a  Jack  of  all  trades.  Arhulhnot. 
LOOP,  }66p.3' 8  n.  s.  [from  loofitn,  Dutch, 
to  run.]  A  double  through  which  a 
string  or  lace  is  drawn;  an  ornamental 
double  or  fringe. 

Nor  any  skill'd  m  loops  of  fing'ring  fine, 
Might  in  their  diverse  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this,  so  curious  network  to  compare.  Spenser. 

Make  me  to  see't,  or  at  least  so  prove  it, 
That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on.  Shak^eare. 

Bind  our  crooked  legs  in  hoops, 
Made  of  shells,  with  silver  loops  Ben  Jonson. 

An  ol<i  fellow  shall  wear  this  or  that  sort  of  cut 
in  his  cloaths  with  great  integrity,  while  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  are  degenerated  into  buttons,  pockets, 
and  loops.  Addison. 

Lo'opED,  I66pt.3«9  adj.  [from  loofi.]  Full 
of  holes. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  'bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  looped  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these.'  Shakspeare. 

Lo'opHOLE,  166p'h6lc  n.s,  [loofi  and  hole.] 
1.   Aperture;  hole  to  give  a  passage. 

The  Indian  herdsman  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool,  and  tends  his  pasturing  herds 
At  loopholes  cut  through  thickest  shade.        Milton. 

Ere  the  blabbing  eastern  scout. 
The  nice  morn  on  the  Indian  steep, 
From  her  cabin'd  loophole  peep,  Milton 

Walk  not  near  yoa  corner  bouse  by  night;  for 
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there  are  blanderbusses  planted  in  everj  loophole, 
that  go  off  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle.       Dryden, 

2.  A  sliift;  an  evasion. 

Needless,  or  needful,  I  not  now  contend, 
For  still  you  have  a  loophole  for  a  friend.    Dryden. 

Lo'orHOLtD,  166p'h6rd.35'*  adj.  [trom 
ioofihole.^  Fuii  of  holes;  full  of  open- 
ings, or  void  spaces. 

This  uneajy  loophoVd  gaol, 
In  which  y'  are  hamper'd  bj  the  fetlock, 
Cannot  but  put  y'  in  mind  of  wedlock.      HudUtras. 

LooHD,  I6drd.  n.  a.  \_loerd,  Dutchj  lour- 
dant,  Krencii;  lurdan,  Erse,  a  heavy, 
stupid,  or  witless  fellow.  D.  Trevoux 
derives  lourdant  from  Lords  or  I.ourde^ 
a  village  in  Gascoigny,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  formerly  noted  robbers, 
say  liiey.  But  ciexterity  in  robbing  im- 
plies some  degree  of  sublilty,  from 
which  the  Gascoigns  are  so  far  remov- 
ed, that  they  are  awkward  and  heavy  to 
a  proverb.  The  Erse  imports  some  de- 
gree of  knavery,  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense, 
as  ill  English,  you  pretty  rogue;  though 
in  general  it  denotes  reproachful  heavi- 
ness, or  stupid  laziness.  S/ienser's  Scho- 
liast says,  loord  was  wont,  among  the 
old  Britons,  to  signify  a  lord;  and  there- 
fore 'he  Danes,  that  usurped  their  ty- 
ranny here  in  Britain,  were  called,  for 
more  drt  ad  than  dignity,  lurdans,  i.  e. 
lord  danes,  whose  insolence  and  pride 
was  so  outrageous  in  this  realm,  that  if  it 
fortuned  a  Briton  to  be  going  over  a 
bridge,  and  saw  a  Dane  set  foot  upon 
the  same,  he  must  return  back  till  the 
Dane  was  clean  over,  else  he  must 
abide  no  less  than  present  death:  but 
being  afterward  expelled,  the  name  of 
lurdane  became  so  odious  unto  the  peo- 
ple whom  they  had  long  oppressed, 
that,  even  at  this  day,  tliey  use  for  more 
reproacit  to  call  the  quartan  ague  the 
fevt  r  lurdane.  So  far  the  Scholiast,  but 
erroneous,  y.  From  Sfienser's  own 
words,  it  sikvnifics  something  of  stupid 
dullness  rather  than  magisterial  arro- 
gance.  Macbran.^   A  drone. 

Siker,  thou's  hut  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rckes  much  of  thy  swiuke, 

That  with  fund  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  do'st  think.  Spenser. 

To  Loose.   6dse.  v.  a.  [ieyan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  unbind;  to  untie  any  thing  fastened. 

The  shoes  of  his  feet  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose. 

^ds. 
Can'st  thou  loose  the  bands  of  Orion?  Job- 

Who  is  worthy  to  loose  the  seals  thereof?  Revela. 
This  is  to  cut  the  knot  when  we  cannot  loose  it. 

Burnet. 

2.  To  relax. 

The  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed.  Daniel. 

3.  To  nnoind  any  oik-  bound 

Loose  him,  and  bring  him  to  ine.  Luke. 

4.  To  free  from  imprisonment. 

The  captire  hasteneth  that  be  may  be  loosed. 

Isaiah. 

He  loosed,  and  set  at  liberty,  four  or  five  kings 
of  the  people  of  tliat  country,  tliat  Berok  kept  iu 
chains.  Mbot, 

5.  To  free  from  any  obligation. 

Art  tbou  looKd  from  a  wife?  seek  not  a  wife. 

1  Corinthians. 


6.  To  free  from  any  thing  that  shackles 
the  mind. 

Ay ;  there's  the  man,who,  loosed  from  lust  and  pelf. 
Less  to  the  praetor  owes  than  to  himself.      Dryden. 
7-  To  free  from  any  tning  painful. 

Woman  thou  art  loosed  from  thy  infirmity.  Luke. 
8.  To  disengage. 

When  beav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos''d  their  hold 
again. 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amain. 

Dyden. 

To  Loose,  166se.  -v.  n.  To  set  sail;  to  de- 
part by  loosing  the  anchor. 

Ye  should  have  hearkened,  and  not  have  loosed 

from  Crete.  •4fcte. 

The  emperor  loosing  from  Barcelona,  came  to 

the  portof  Mago,  in  the  island  of  Minorca.  Knolles. 

Loosing  thence  by  night,  they  were  driven  by 

contrary  winds  back  into  his  port.  Raleigh. 

Loose,  l66se.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Unbound;  untied. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife,  1 
would  turn  her  loose  to  him ;  and  what  he  gets  more 
of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Shakspeare. 

Lo!  I  see  four  men  loose  walking.  Daniel. 

2.  Not  fast;  not  fixed. 

Those  few  that  clashed  might  rebound  after  the 
collision;  or  if  they  cohered,  yet  by  the  next  conflict 
might  be  separated  again,  and  so  on  in  an  eternal 
vicissitude  of  fast  and  loose,  though  without  ever 
consociating  into  the  bodies  of  planets.        Bentley. 

3.  Not  tight:  as,  a  loose  robe. 

4.  Not  crowded;  not  close. 

With  extended  wings  a  host  might  pass, 
With  horse  and  chariots  rank'd  in  loose  array.  Milt. 

5.  Wanton;  not  chaste. 

Fair  Venus  seem'd  unto  his  bed  to  bring 
Her,  whom  he  waking  evermore  did  ween 
To  be  the  chastest  flower  that  ay  did  spring 
On  earthly  branch,  the  daughter  of  a  king. 
Now  a  loose  leman  to  vile  service  bound.    F.  Queen. 

When  loose  epistles  violate  chaste  eyes, 
She  half  consents  who  silently  denies. 

6.  Not  closit-;  not  concise;  lax. 

If  an  author  be  loose  and  diffuse  in  his  stile,  the 
translator  needs  only  regard  the  propriety  of  the 
language.  Felton. 

7.  Vague;  indeterminate;  not  accurate. 

It  is  but  a  loose  thing  to  speak  of  possibilities, 
without  the  particular  designs;  so  is  it  to  speak  of 
lawfulness,  without  the  particular  cases        Bacon. 

It  seems  unaccountable  to  be  so  exact  in  the 
quantity  of  liquor  where  a  small  error  was  of  little 
concern,  and  tc  be  so  loose  in  the  doses  of  powerful 
medicines.  Jirhuihnot. 

8.  Not  strict;  not  rigid. 

Because  conscience,  and  the  fear  of  swerving 
from  that  which  is  right,  maketh  them  diligent  ob- 
servers of  circumstances,  the  loose  regard  whereof 
is  the  nurse  of  vulgar  folly.  Hooker. 

9.  Unconnected;  rambling. 

I  dare  venture  nothing  without  a  strict  examina- 
tion ;  and  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  in- 
digested play  upon  the  publick,  as  to  offer  brass  mo- 
ney in  a  payment.  Dryden. 

Vario  spends  whole  mornings  in  running  over 
loose  and  unconnected  pages,  and  with  fresh  curio- 
sity is  ever  glancing  over  new  words  and  ideas,  and 
yet  treasures  up  but  little  knowledge.  Walls. 

10.  Lax  of  body;  not  costive. 

What  hath  a  great  influence  upon  the  health,  is 
going  to  stool  regularly:  people  that  are  very  loose 
have  seldom  strong  thoughts,  or  strong  bodies. 

Locke 

1 1.  Disengaa:ed;  not  enslaved. 

Their  prevailing  principle  is,  to  sit  as  loose  from 
pleasures,  and  be  as  moderate  in  the  use  of  th'cni, 
as  thej  can  Jlltcrbury 

12.  Disengaged  from   obligation:   com- 


monly with /row;  in  the  following  line 
with  o/". 

Now  I  stand 
Loose  of  my  vow;  but  who  knows  Cato's  thoagfats? 

Mdison 

13.  Free  from  confinement. 

They  did  not  let  prisoners  {oose  homeward.     Isa. 

Wish  the  wildest  tempest  loose; 
That  thrown  again  upon  the  coast, 
I  may  once  more  repeat  my  pain.  Prior. 

14.  Kemiss;  not  attentive. 

I  5.   To  break  Loose.  To  gain  liberty. 

If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct  of  reason ;  and 

to  want  that  restraint  of  examination  which  keeps 

us  from  chusing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  madmen  and 

fools  are  only  the  freemen.  Locke. 

Like  two  black  storms  on  either  band. 
Our  Spanish  army  and  the  Indians  stand; 
This  only  space  betwixt  the  clouds  is  clear, 
Where  you,  like  day,  broke  loose  from  both  appear. 

Dryden. 
1 6,   To  let  Loose.  To  set  at  liberty;  to  set 
at  large;  to  free  from  any  restraint. 
And  let  the  living  bird  loose  into  the  open  field. 

Leviticus. 
We  ourselves  make  our  fortunes  good  or  bad;  and 
when  God  lets  loose  a  tyrant  upon  us,  or  a  sickness, 
if  we  fear  to  die,  or  know  not  to  be  patient,  the  ca- 
lamity sits  heavy  upon  us.  Taylor. 
In  addition  and  division,  either  of  space  or  dura- 
tion, it  is  the  number  of  its  repeated  additions  or 
divisions  that  alone  remains  distinct,  as  will  appear 
to  any  one  who  will  let  his  thoughts  loose  in  llie  vast 
expansion  of  space,  or  divisibility  of  matter.  Locke. 
If  improvement  cannot  be  made  a  recreation, 
they  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they  fancy, 
which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being  made 
surfeit  of  it.  Locke. 
Loose,  ld6se.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 

Come,  and  forsake  thy  cloying  store. 
And  all  the  busy  pageantry 
That  wise  men  scorn,  and  fools  adore 
Come,  give  thy  soul  a  loose,  and  taste  the  pleasures 
of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

Lucia  might  my  big  swoln  heart 
Vent  all  its  griefs,  and  give  a  loose  to  sorrow, 
Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs.  ^iddison. 

The  fiery  Pegasus  disdains 
To  mind  the  rider's  voice,  or  heed  the  reigns; 
When  glorious  fields  and  opening  camps  he  views, 
He  runs  with  an  unbounded  loose.  Prior. 

Poets  should  not.  under  a  pretence  of  imitating 
the  ancients,  give  themselves  such  a  loose  in  lyricks, 
as  if  there  was  no  connection  in  the  world.  Felton. 

2.  Dismission  from  any  restraining  force. 

Air  at  large  maketh  no  noise,  exceptit  be  sharply 

percussed;  as  in  the  sound  of  a  sti-ing,  where  air  is 

percussed  by  a  hard  and  stiff  body,  and  with  a  sharp 

loose.  Bacon. 

Lo'osELY,  166se'l^.  adv.  [from  loose.'] 

1.  Not  fast;  not  firmly;  easily  to  be  dis- 
engaged. 

I  thought  your  love  eternal;  was  it  ty'd 
So  loosely  that  a  quarrel  could  divide?         Dryden. 

2.  Without  bandage. 

Her  golden  locks  for  haste  were  loosely  shed 
About  her  ears.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

3.  Without  union  or  connection. 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wed^ic  their  way  Milt. 

He  has  within  himself,  all  degress  of  perfection 
that  exist  loosely  and  separately  iu  all  second  beings, 

.S'oriis. 

4.  Irregularly 

A  bishop,  living  loosely,  was  charged  that  his  con- 
versation was  not  according  to  the  apostles'  lives. 

Cunulen. 

5.  Negligcntlv;  carelessly. 

We  have  not  loosely  through  silence  permitted 
things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream.  H«oker. 
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The  cbiming  of  some  particniar  words  in  the  me- 
mory, ai.d  making  a  uoisc  in  the  bead,  seldom  hap- 
pens Ijut  when  the  mind  is  lazy,  or  very  loosily  and 
negligently  employed.  Locke. 

6.  Unso.idly;  meanly;  without  dignity. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied,  as  to 
remembiT  so  weak  a  composition.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Uncliasiely. 

The  stage  how  loosely  does  Astrea  tread, 
Who  fairly  puts  all  charactei-s  to  bed.  Pope. 

To  Lo'osEN,  166'b'n.  v.  u.  [from  loose.'] 
To  part;  to  tend  to  separation. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the  throat,  extract 
it  that  way,  it  being  more  ready  to  loosen  when  pul- 
led in  that  direction  than  by  the  nose.  Sharp. 
To  Lo'osEN,  i66's'n.  v.  a.  [from  loose.] 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  tied. 

2.  To  make  less  coherent. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

3.  To  separate  a  compages. 

From  their  foundation  locsing  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load. 

Milton. 

She  breaks  her  back,  the  loosen'd  sides  give  way, 
And  plunge  the  Tuscan  soldiers  in  the  sea.  Dryden. 

4.  To  free  from  restraint. 

It  resolves  those  difficulties  which  the  rules  beget; 
it  looieiis  bis  bands,  and  assists  his  understanding. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  make  not  costive. 

Fear  looseneth  the  belly  ;;ibecause  the  heat  retiring 
towards  the  heart,  the  guts  are  relaxed  in  the  same 
manner  as  fear  also  causetb  trembling.         Bacon. 
Lo'osEKESs,  I66se'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  loose.] 

1.  State  contrary  to  that  of  being  fast  or 
fixed. 

The  cause  of  the  casting  of  skin  and  shell  should 
seem  to  be  the  looseness  of  the  skin  or  shell,  that 
stickethnot  close  to  the  flesh.  Bacon. 

2.  Latitude;  criminal  levity. 

A  general  looseness  of  principles  and  manners 
bath  seized  on  us  like  a  pestilence,  that  walketh  not 
in  darkness,  but  wasteth  at  noon-day.      AlUrhury. 

3.  Irregularity;  neglect  of  laws. 

He  endeavoured  to  win  the  common  people,  both 
by  stiained  curtesy  and  by  looseness  of  life.  Hayward. 

4.  Lewdness;  unchastity. 

Courtly  court  he  made  still  to  his  dame, 
Pour'd  out  in  looseness  on  the  grassy  ground. 
Both  careless  of  his  health  and  of  his  fame.  Spenser. 

5.  Diarrhoea;  flux  of  the  belly. 

Taking  cold  moveth  looseness  by  contraction  of 
the  skin  and  outward  parts.  Bacon. 

In  pestilent  diseases,  if  they  cannot  be  expelled 
by  sweat,  they  fall  likewise  into  looseness.    Bacon. 

Fat  meats,  in  phlegmatick  stomachs,  procure 
looseness  and  hinder  retention.  ^rbuthnot. 

Lo'oSESTRiFE,  I66se'strife.  n.  *.  [^lysirna- 
c/iia,  Latin.]   An  herb.  Miller. 

To  LOP,  lop.  V.  a.  [It  is  derived  by  Skin- 
ner from  laube,  German,  a  leaf.] 

1.  To  cut  the  branches  of  trees. 

Gentle  niece,  what  stern  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
Of  her  two  branches,  those  sweet  ornaments.  Shak. 

Like  to  pillars. 
Or  hollow'd  bodies,  made  of  oak  or  fir, 
With  branches  lopped  in  wood,  or  mountain  feli'd. 

Mlton. 

The  plants,  whose  luxury  was  lopped, 
Or  age  with  crutches  underprop'd.  Cleavdand. 

The  oak,  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree, 
and  then  lojip^d,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

The  iiooi<  she  bore,  instead  of  Cynthia's  spear, 
To  lop  the  giowth  of  the  luxuriant  year.         Pope. 

2.  To  cul  any  liiing. 

The  gardener  may  lop  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Howel. 
So  long  as  there's  a  head, 
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Hither  will  all  the  mountain  spirits  fly; 

Lop  that  but  ofl'.  Dryden. 

All  tliai  oenominated  it  paradise  was  lopped  off 
by  the  deluge,  and  that  only  left  which  it  enjoyed 
in  common  with  its  neighbour  countries.      Woodw. 

Rhyme  sure  in  needless  bonds  the  poet  ties, 
Procrustus  like,  the  ax  or  wheel  applies. 
To  lop  the  mangled  sense,  or  stretch  it  into  size. 

SmUh. 
Lop,  lop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  That  which  is  cut  from  trees. 

Or  siker  thy  head  very  toftie  is. 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amiss; 

Now  thyself  hath  lost  both  lop  and  top. 
As  my  budding  branch  thou  wouJd'stcrop.  Spenser. 

Nor  should  the  boughs  grow  too  big,  because  they 
give  opportunity  to  the  rain  to  soak  into  the  tree, 
which  will  quickly  cause  it  to  decay,  so  that  you 
must  cut  it  down,  or  else  both  body  and  lop  will  be 
of  little  value.  Mortinter. 

2.  [ioppa^  Swedish.]  A  flea. 

Lope,  lope.  The  pret.  oi  leafi.  Obsolete. 
With  that  sprang  forth  a  naked  swain, 

With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  train, 

And  laughing  lope  to  a  tree.  Spemer. 

Lo'ppER,  lop'pur.**^  n.  a.  £from  lo/i.j  One 

that  cuts  trees. 
Lo'ppERED,  lop'pArd.  adj.  Coagulated:  as, 

lo/ifiercd  milk,  Ainsworth.     Thus  it   is 

still  called  in  Scotland. 
LoquA'cious,    lo-kwi'shds.***    adj.    [/o- 

quax^  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  talk;  full  of  tongue. 

To  whom  sad  Eve, 
Confessing  soon,  yet  not  before  her  judge 
Bold,  or  loquacious,  thus  abash'd  reply'd.     JiKllon. 

In  council  she  gives  licence  to  her  tongue. 
Loquacious,  brawling,  ever  in  the  wrong,     thyden, 

2.  Speaking. 

Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch 
Traverse  loqtuicious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  revels.  Philips. 

3.  Apt  to  blab;  not  secret. 
LoquA'ciTY,  l6-kwSs's^-t6.  n.  a.  \Joquaci- 

tas,  Latin.]  Too  much  talk. 

Why  loquacity  is  to  be  avoided,  the  wise  man 

gives  sufficient  reason,  for  in  the  multitude  of  words 

there  wanteth  not  sin.  Ray. 

Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  taciturnity  by 

fits.  Jrbuthnot. 

LORD,  lord.!":  n.  s.  [hlajropb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Monarch;  ruler;  governour. 

Man  over  man 

He  made  not  lord.  MUton. 

Of  Athens  he  was  lord.  Dryden. 

We  have  our  author's  only  arguments  to  prove, 

that  heirs  are  lords  over  their  brethren.  Locke. 

They  cali'd  their  lord  Actaeon  to  the  game, 
He  shook  his  head  in  answer  to  the  name,  ^iddison. 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain 

Vanity  of  Human  Wishes. 

2.  Master;  supreme  person. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself 
Are  yours,  my  lord.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  tyrant;  an  oppressive  ruler. 

Now  being  assembled  into  one  company,  rather 
without  a  lord  than  at  liberty  to  accomplish  their 
misery,  they  fall  to  division.  Hayward. 

'Tis  death  to  fight,  but  kingly  to  controul 
Lord-like  at  case,  with  arbitraiy  pow'r. 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour.    Dryden. 

4.  A  husband. 

I  oft  in  bitterness  of  soul  deplor'd 
My  absent  daughter,  and  my  dearer  lord.       Pope. 
3.  One  who  is  at  the  head  of  any  business; 
an  overseer. 
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Gi-ant  harvest  Im-d  more  by  a  penny  or  t^?,' 
To  call  on  his  fellows  the  better  to  do.  •*  «»* 

6.  A  nobleman.  c;.„fc.«n 

Thou  ait  a  lord  and  nothing  but  a  lord.    bhaKsp. 

7.  A  general  name  for  a  peer  "^t-I^g'^''^ 

Nor  were  the  crimes  objected  »?*">'"/"'"  f 
cleai-,  as  to  give  convincing  satisfaction  to  the  ma- 
jor pait  of  both  houses,  especially  'b'^'/^  ^^^^J,^ 

8.  A  baron,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  higher  title. 

9.  An  honorary  title  applied  lo  officers: 
as,  lord  chief  justice,  lord  mayor,  lord 
chief  baron. 

To  Lord,  lord.  v.n.To  domineer;  to  rule 
despotically:  with  over  before  the  sub- 
ject of  power. 

Unrighteous  lord  of  love!  what  law  is  this, 
That  me  thou  makest  thus  tormented  be? 

The  whiles  she  lordelh  in  licentious  bliss 
Of  her  freewill,  scorning  both  thee  and  me.  Spens. 

I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets.    Shakspi 

Those  huge  tracts  of  ground  tliey  Imded  over,  be- 
gat wealth,  wealth  ushered  in  pride.  Uowel. 

They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  towers  of  Gath, 
And  iM-dcd  over  them  whom  now  they  serve     Milt. 

I  should  choose  rather  to  be  tumbled  into  the  dust 
in  blood,  bearing  witness  to  any  known  truth  of  our 
Lord,  than  by  a  denial  of  truths,  through  blood  and 
perjuiy,  wade  to  a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne. 

Sovih. 

But  if  thy  passions  lord  it  in  thy  breast, 
Art  thou  not  still  a  slave.  Dryden. 

The  valour  of  one  man  th'  afiBicted  throne 
Imperial,  that  once  lorded  o^er  the  world, 
Sustain'd.  Philipi. 

The  civilizers!  the  disturbers  say, 
The  robbers,  the  corrupters  of  mankind ! 
Proud  vagabonds!  who  make  the  world  your  home, 
And  lord  it  where  you  have  no  right.  Philips. 

Lo'rding,  lor'ding.  n.  s.  [from  lord.]  A 
little  lord;  a  lord  in  contempt  or  ridi- 
cule. 

I'll  question  you 
Of  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys. 
You  were  pretty  lor  dings  then.  Shaksp, 

To  lordings  proud  1  tune  my  lay, 
Who  feast  in  bower  or  hall; 

Though  dukes  they  be,  to  dukes  I  say, 
That  pride  will  have  a  fall.  Swift. 

Lo'rdling,  lord'ling.*^"  n.  s.  A  diminu- 
tive lord. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed. 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung. 
By  the  fire  exhal'd  from  dung.  Swift. 

Lo'rdmness,  I6rd'i6-nis.  n.  s.  [from 
lordly."] 

1.  Dignity;  high  station. 

Thou  vouchsafest  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  so  weak.  Shaksp. 

2.  Pride;  hautiness. 

Lo'rdly,  lord'l^.  adj.  [from  lord.l 

1.  Befitting  a  lord. 

Lordly  sins  require  lordly  estates  to  support  them. 

South. 

2.  Proud;  haughty;  imperious;  insolent. 

Bad  as  yourself,  my  lord; 
An't  like  your  lordly  lord  protectorship?        Shaksp. 

Of  me  as  of  a  common  enemy, 
So  dreaded  once,  may  now  exasperate  them, 
1  know  not:  lords  nre  lordliest  in  their  wine.  Milton. 

Elxpect  another  message  more  imperious, 
More  lordly  thund'ring  tlian  thou  well  wilt  bear. 

Milton. 
Ev'iy  rich  and  lordly  swain. 
With  pride  wou'd  drag  about  her  chain.        Stoift. 
Lo'kdly,  lord'l^.arfi;.  Imperiously;  despo- 
tically; proudly. 
So  when  atygcr  sucks  the  bullock's  blood, 
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A  famish'd  lion,  issuing  from  the  wood, 
Roars  lordly  fierce,  and  challenges  the  food.  Dryd. 
Lo'kuship,  loi'tl'ahlp.  n.  «.  [from  lord.^ 
1 .  Dominion;  power. 

Let  ine  never  know  that  any  base  afiection  should 
{Ct  any  lordship  in  your  thoughts.  Sidney. 

It  being  set  upon  such  an  insensible  rising  of  the 
ground,  it  gives  the  eye  lordship  over  a  good  lai^e 
circuit.  Sidney. 

They  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gen- 
tiles, exercise  lordship  over  t'liem,  and  their  great 
•nes  exercise  authority  upon  them.  Jjark. 

Needs  must  the  lordship  there  from  virtue  slide. 

Fairfax. 

3.  Seigniory;  domain. 

How  can  those  grants  of  the  kings  be  avoided, 
without  wronging  of  those  lords  which  had  those 
laiid^i  and  /&r(/j/ii;)s  given  them?  Spenser. 

There  is  lord-ihip  of  the  fee,  wherein  the  master 
doth  much  Joy,  when  he  waiketh  about  his  own  pos- 
sessions. fVotton. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  bis  worship  now.  Dryden. 

3.  Title  of  iionour  used  to  a  nobleman  not 
a  duke. 

I  assure  your  lordship 
The  extreme  horrour  of  it  almost  turn'd  me 
To  air,  when  fii-st  I  heard  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band now  living.  Dryden. 

4.  'I'ltuiary  compeiiation  of  judges,  and 
some  other  persons  in  authority  and 
office. 

LoK£,  lore.  n.  s.  [from  Isepan,  Saxon,  to 
lecirii.J   Lesson;  doctrine;  instruction. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  of  maidenhood 
Bids  me  >iot  sojourn  with  these  armed  men, 
Ob  whither  shall  I  fly.'  Fairfax. 

The  law  of  nations,  or  the  lore  of  war.     Fairjax. 
Calm  regions  once, 
And  full  of  peace;  now  tost,  and  turbulent! 
For  understanding  rui'd  not;  and  the  will 
Heard  not  her  lore!  but  in  subjection  now 
To  sensual  appetite.  Milton, 

The  subtle  fiend  his  lore 
Soon  learnM,  now  milder,  and  thus  answer'd  smooth. 

Milton. 
Lo!  Rome  herself,  proud  mistress  now  no  more 
Of  arts,  but  thund'ring  against  heathen  lore.    Pope. 

Lore,  lore,  [ieojian,  Sax.J  Lost;  destroy- 
ed.  Not  in  use 
Lo'rel,  io'r^l.  n.  «.  [from  leojian,  Sax.] 
An  abandoned  scoundrel.     Obsolete. 

Siker  thou  speakest  like  a  lewd  lorell 
Of  heaven  to  dcemen  so: 

How  be  I  am  but  rude  and  borrell, 
Yet  nearer  ways  1  know.  Spenser. 

7'o  Lo'kicate,  lor'rfi-kite.  v.  a.  To  piate 
over. 

Nature  hath  loricated,  or  plaistered  over,  the  sides 

of  the  tympanum  in  animals  with  ear  wax,  to  stop 

and  entangle  any  insects  that  should   attempt    to 

creep  in  there.  Ray. 

Lo'rimer,  I6r'r6-inir.8''  *'^  >  «.    s.    \^lor- 

Lo'hiner,  lor'r^-nir.ss  i«s    ^      mievy  Fr.J 

Bridlccutter. 
Lo'riot,  i6'r6-6t.  n.  s.  [^-a/g-w/u.?.]  A  kind 

of  bird. 
LoKN,   6rn.  pret.  pass,  [oflopian,  Saxon.] 
Forsaken;  lost. 

Who  after  that  be  had  fair  Una  lorn, 
Through  light  misdeeming  of  her  loyalty.  F.  Qrieen. 
To  Lose,   i66zt  .*^*  v.  a.   pret.   and  part. 

lost.  [iC'  pan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  forfeit  by  unsuccessful  contest:  the 
contrary  to  win. 

1  fou;;ht  the  battle  bravely  which  I  lost, 
Aod  lost  it  but  toMacedoaiaas.  Drydtn. 


The  lighten'd  coursers  fan ; 
They  rush'd,  and  won  by  turns,  and  lost  the  day. 

Lh-yden. 

2.  To  forfeit  as  a  penalty.  In  this  sense  is 
Paradise  Loaf. 

Fame — few,  alas!  the  casual  blessing  boast, 
So  hard  to  gain,  so  easy  to  be  lost!  Pope. 

3.  To  be  deprived  of. 
He  lost  bis  right  hand  with  a  shot,  and,  instead 

thereof,  ever  after  used  a  hand  of  iron.         Knolles. 

W\m  conquer'd  him,  and  in  what  fatal  strife 
The  youth,  without  a  wound,  could  lose  his  life. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  suffer  diminution  of. 
The  fear  of  the  Lord  goeth  before  obtaining  of 

authority;  but  roughness  aod  pride  is  the  losing 

thereof.  Ecclesiasticus 

If  salt  have  lost  its  savour,  wherewith  shall  it  be 

salted.'  Matthew. 

5.  To  possess  no  longer:  contrary  to  fcfc/i. 
They  have  lost  their  trade  of  woollen  drapery. 

Graunt. 

No  youth  shall  equal  hopes  of  glory  give, 
The  Trojan  honour  and  the  Roman  boast, 
Admir'd  when  living,  and  ador'd  when  lost.  Dryden. 

We  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  country,  though 
sometimes  entertained  with  a  distant  prospect  of  it. 

.dddison 
5.  To  miss,  so  as  not  to  find. 

Venus  wept  the  sad  disaster 
Of  having  lost  her  fav'rite  dove.  Prior. 

'.  To  separate  or  alienate.  It  is  perhaps 
in  thi^  sense  always  used  passively,  with 
to  before  that  from  which  the  separa- 
tion is  made. 

But  if  to  honour  lost  'tis  still  decreed 
For  you  my  bowl  shall  flow,  my  fli)cks  shall  bleed; 
Judge  and  assert  my  right,  impartial  Jove       Pope. 

V*  hen  men  are  openly  abandoned,  and  lost  to  all 
shame,  they  have  no  reason  to  think  it  hard,  if  their 
memory  be  reproached.  Swift. 

8.  To  ruin;  lo  stiid  to  perdition. 
In  spite  of  all  the  virtue  we  can  boast, 
The  woman  that  deliberates  is  lost.  Addison. 

To  bewilder,  so  as  that  the  way  is  no 
longer  known. 

I  will  go  lose  myself 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city.  Shaksp. 
Nor  are  constant  forms  of  prayer  more  likely  to 
flat  and  hinder  the  spirit  of  prayer  and  devotion, 
than  unpremeditated  and  confused  variety  to  dis- 
tract and  lose  it.  King  Charles. 
When  the  mind  pursues  the  idea  of  infinity,  it 
uses  the  ideas  and  repetition  of  numbers,  which  are 
so  many  distinct  ideas,  kept  best  by  number  from 
running  into  a  confused  heap,  wherein  the  mind 
loses  itself.             -  Locke. 

But  rebel  wit  deserts  thee  oft  in  vain, 
Lost  in  the  maze  of  words  he  turns  again.       Pope. 
10.  To  deprive  of. 

How  should  you  go  about  to  lose  him  a  wife  he 
loves  with  so  much  passion.'  Temple. 

1  1.  Not  to  employ;  not  to  enjoy. 

The  happy  have  whole  days,  and  those  they  use; 
Th'  unhappy  have  but  hours,  and  these  they  lose. 

Dryden. 
To  lose  these  years  which  worthier  thoughts  re- 
quire. 
To  lose  that  health  which  should  those  thoughts  in- 
spire. Savage. 

12.  To  squander;  to  throw  away. 
I  no  more  complain. 

Time,  health,  and  fortune,  are  not  lost  in  vain.  Pope. 

13.  To  suffer  lo  vanish  from  view. 
Like  following  life  in  creatures  we  dissect. 

We  lose  it  in  the  moment  we  detect.  Pope. 

Oft  in  the  passions'  wild  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope. 

14.  To  destroy  by  shipwreck. 
The  coast 

Where  first  my  shipwreck'd  heart  was  lost.   Prior. 


15.  To  throw  away;   to  employ  ineffec- 
tually- 

He  has  merit,  good-nature,  and  integrity,  that 
are  too  often  lost  upon  great  men,  or  at  least  are  not 
all  three  a  match  for  flatterj".  Pope. 

1 6.  To  miss;  to  part  with,  so  as  not  to  re- 
cover. 

These  sharp  encounters,  where  always  many  more 
men  are  lost  than  are  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  put 
such  a  stop  to  Middleton's  march,  that  he  was  glad 
to  retire.  Clarendon- 

17.  To  be  freed  from:  as,  to  lose  a/tt'tr. 
His  seely  back  the  bunch  has  got 

Which  Edwin  lost  before.  Parnell. 

To  Lose,  166ze.  -v.  n. 
1 .  Not  to  win. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogue* 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too. 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shaksp. 
I.  To  decline;  to  fail. 

Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses  discountenanc'd,  and  like  folly  shews.  Jlftttoru 
Lo'sEABiE,  Idoz'a-bl.*"*  adj.  [trom   /c/«f.] 
Subject  lo  privation. 

Consider  whether  motion,  or  a  propensity  to  it, 
be  an  inherent  quality  belonging  to  atoms  in  gene- 
ral, and  not  loseable  by  them.  Boyle. 
Lo'sel,  lo'zil.  n.  s.  [from  lofian,  to  per- 
ish.] A  scoundrel;  a  sorry  worthless 
fellow.     Obsolete. 

Such  losels  and  scatterlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
sheriff,  be  gotten,  when  they  are  challengeil  for  any 
such  fact.  Spenur. 

A  losel  wandering  by  the  way. 
One  that  to  bounty  never  cast  bis  mind, 
Ne  thought  of  honour  ever  did  assay 
His  baser  breast.  Fairy  Qtieen. 

Be  not  with  work  o(  losels  wit  defam'd, 
Ne  let  such  verses  poetry  be  named.  Hubberd. 

By  Cambridge  a  towne  I  do  know, 
Whose  losses  by  lossels  doth  shew 

More  heere  than  is  needful  to  tell.  Tvsscr, 

A  gross  hag! 
And,  losel,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue.  Skaksp. 

Loser,  lifiz'tli."^  n.  s.  [from  /o«(?.]  One 
that  is  deprived  of  any  thing;  one  that 
forfeits  any  thing;  one  that  is  impait  ed 
in  his  possession  or  hope:  the  contrary 
to  winner  or  gainer. 

With  the  loseis  let  it  sympathize. 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.  Shak. 
No  man  can  be  provident  of  his  time  that  is  not 
prudent  in  the  choice  of  his  company;  and  if  one  of 
the  speakers  be  vain,  tedious,  and  trifling,  he  that 
hears,  and  he  that  answers,  are  equal  lostrs  of  their 
time.  Taylor. 

It  eannot  last,  because  that  act  seems  to  have 
been  cai-ried  on  rather  by  the  interest  of  particular 
countries,  than  by  that  ol  the  whole,  which  must  be 
a  lostr  by  it.  Temple. 

A  bull  with  gilded  horns, 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  conquering  chief: 
A  sword  and  helm  shall  chear  the  loser^s  grief. 

Dryden. 
Losers  and  malecontents,  whose  portion  and  in- 
heritance is  a  freedom  to  speak.  South, 

Loss,  los.  n.  s.  [frotii  /ose.] 

1.  Detriment;  privation;  diminution  of 
good:  the  contrary  to  gain. 

The  only  gain  he  purchased  was  to  be  capable  of 
loss  and  detriment  for  the  good  of  others.     Hooker. 

An  evil  natured  son  is  the  dishonour  of  his  fuher 
that  begat  him ;  and  a  foolish  daughter  is  born  to 
his  loss,  EcdenaUicva. 

The  abatement  of  price  of  any  of  the  landhoder's 
commodities,  lessens  bis  income,  and  ia  a  clear  loss. 

Locke. 

2.  Miss;  privation. 
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If  he  were  dead,  what  would  betide  of  me? 
— No  other  harm  but  loss  of  such  a  lord 
— The  lus^  uf  ^uch  a  lord  iiicludcs  all  harms.  Shak. 

3.  Depiivaiioii;  forfeiture. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain.  Jdilton. 

4.  Desiruclion. 

Her  fellow  ships  from  far  her  loss  descry'd; 
But  only  she  was  sunk,  and  all  was  safe  beside. 

Dryden. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  En- 
glish, with  the  slaughter  of  above  two  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  with  the  loss  but  of  one  man,  though 
not  a  few  hurt.  Bacon. 

5.  Fault;  puzzle:   used  only  in  the  follow- 
ing phrase. 

Not  the  least  transaction  of  sense  and  motion  in 
man,  but  philosophers  are  at  a  loss  to  comprehend. 

Houlh 

Reason  is  always  strivine;  and  always  at  a  loss. 
while  it  is  exercised  about  that  which  is  not  its  pro- 
per object  Lhydtn. 

A  man  may  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  which  side  to 
close  with.  Baker. 

6.  Useless  application. 

It  would  be  loss  of  time  to  explain  any  farth  r 

our  superiority  to  the  enemy  in  numbers  of  men  and 

horse.  Mdison. 

Lost,  lost,  fiarticifiial  adj.  [frotn/ose.]  No 

longer  perceptible. 

In  seventeen  days  appear'd  your  pleasing  coast. 
And  woody  mountains,  half  in  vapours  lost.      Pope. 
Lot,  I6t.  n.  s.  [hlaut,  Gothick;  liloC,  Sax. 
lot,  Dutch.] 

1.  Fortune;  state  assigned. 

Kala  at  length  conclude  my  lingVing  lot; 
Disdain  me  not,  although  I  be  not  fair, 
Who  is  an  heir  of  many  hundred  sheep. 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn.  Sidney. 

Our  own  lot  is  best;  and»  by  aiming  at  what  we 
have  not,  we  lose  what  we  have  already. 

V  Estrange. 

Prepar'd  I  stand;  he  was  but  bom  to  ti^ 
The  lot  of  man,  to  suffer  and  to  die.  Pope. 

2.  A  die,  or  any  thing  used  in  determining 
chances. 

Aaron  shall  cast  {otoupon  the  two  goats;  one  lot 
for  the  Lord,  and  the  other  lot  for  the  scape-goat. 

Leviticus. 

Their  tasks  in  equal  portions  she  divides. 
And  where  unequal,  there  by  lots  decides.  Dryden. 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots,  to  shew,  that 
he  would  not  voluntarily  expose  them  to  so  immi- 
nent danger.  Broome. 

3.  It  seems  in  Shaksfieare  to  signify  a 
lucky  or  wished  chance. 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks 
My  name  hath  touch 'd  your  ears;  it  is  Menenius. 

Shdhp. 

4.  A  portion;  a  parcel  of  goods  as  being 
drawn  by  lot:  as,  what  lot  of  silks  had 
you  at  the  sale? 

5.  Proportion  of  taxes:  as,  to  pay  scot  and 
lor. 

LoTE  tree  or  nettle  tree.,  I6ie'tr^6.  n.  s.  A 
plant. 

The  leaves  of  the  lote  tree  are  like  those  of  the 
nettle.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  not  so  tempting  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  the  companions  of  Ulysses:  the  wood 
is  durable,  and  used  to  make  pipes  for  wind  instru- 
ments: the  root  is  proper  for  hafts  of  knives,  and 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans  for  its  beauty 
and  use.  Miller. 

LOTOS,  lo'tfls.  n.  s.  [Latin]  See  Lote. 
The  trees  around  them  all  their  food  produce, 
Lotos,  the  name  di\ine,  neciareous  juice.         Pope. 

Lo'tion,  lo'siiun.  n.  s.[_lorio,  Latin;  lotiof/j 
French.]     A  form  of  medicine  com- 


pounded of  aqoeous  liquids,  used  to 
wash  any  part  with.  Quincy. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  be  orders  two  potions 
of  hellebore  macerated  in  two  cotjlae  of  water. 

^rhvthnot. 

Lo'ttery,  I6t'tir.^.«»7  n.  a.  [lotteriCy  Fr. 

from  lot.']     A  game  of  ciiance;  a  sorli- 

It  ge;  distribution  of  prizes  by  chance;  a 

play  ill  which  lots  are  drawn  for  prizes. 

Let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.  Shaksp. 

The  lottery  that  he  hath  devised  in  these  three 
chests  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead,  will  never  be  chosen 
by  any  but  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.        Shaksp. 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 
Does  man,  her  slave,  oppress, 
Still  various  and  unconstant  still. 
Promotes,  degrades,  lieiights  in  strife, 
And  makes  a  lottery  of  life.  Dryden. 

Every  warriour  may  be  said  to  be  a  soldier  of 

fortune,  and  the  best  commanders  to  have  a  lottery 

for  their  work.  South. 

Lo'vaok,  liv'idje.  n.  s.  [leviaticuniy  Lat.j 

A  plant. 
LOUD,  I6id."3  adj. 

1.  Noisy;  striking  the  ear  with  great  force. 

Contending  on  the  Lesbian  shore, 
His  prowess  Philomelides  confess'd, 
And  I'Aid  acclaiming  Greeks  the  victor  bless'd.  Pope. 

The  numbers  soft  and  clear, 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear; 
Now  louder,  and  yet  louder  rise. 
And  fill  with  spreading  sounds  the  skies.  Pope. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

She  i»  loud  and  stubborn;  her  feet  abide  not  in 

her  house.  Proverbs. 

Lo'l'dly,  166d'16.  adv.  [from  loud.] 

1    "■      ■  


Noisily,  so  as  to  be  heard  far 
The  soldier  that  philosopher  well  blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaim'd. 

Denham. 
2.  Clamorously;  with  violence  of  voice. 
I  read  above  fifty  pamphlets,  written  by  &s  many 
presbyterian  divines,  loudly  disclaiming  toleration. 

Swift. 
Lo'uDNESS,  loud'n^s.  n.  s.  Noise;  force  of 
sound;  turbulence;   vehemence  or  furi- 
ousness  of  clamour. 

Had  any  disaster  made  room  for  grief,  it  would 
have  moved  according  to  prudence,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  provocation:  it  would  not  have  sallied  out 
into  complaint  or  loudness.  South. 

To  LOVE,  liv.i6«  V.  a.  [lupian,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  regard  with  passionate  affection, -as 
that  ot  one  sex  to  the  other. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 
— It  is  to  be  made  all  of  sighs  and  tears; 
It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service; 
It  is  to  be  all  made  of  fantasy, 
All  made  of  passion,  and  all  made  of  wishes; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  all  impatience, 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance.         Shakspeare. 

I  could  not  love  I'm  sure 
One  who  in  love  were  wise.  Cowley. 

The  jealous  man  wishes  himself  a  kind  of  deity  to 
the  person  he  loves;  he  would  be  the  only  employ- 
ment of  her  thoughts.  Mdison. 

2.  To  rei',ard  wilii  the  affection  of  a  friend. 

None  but  his  brethren  he,  and  sisters  knew, 
Whom  the  kind  youth  prefer'd  to  me. 
And  much  above  myself  I  lov'd  them  too.     Cowley. 

3.  To  regard  with  parental  tenderness. 

He  that  loveth  me  shall  be  loved  of  my  father, 
and  1  will  love  him,  and  will  manifest  myself  to  him. 

John. 

4.  lo  be  pleased  with;  to  delight  in. 
Fish  used  to  salt  water  delight  more  in  fresh;  we 

see  that  salmon  and  smelts  love  to  get  into  rivers, 


Wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  Ccwhu- 

Arts  which  I  /ov'd.  ,   ...     „  r..:„„/i 

He  lov^d  my  worthless  rhimes.  and,  like  a  friend, 

Would  find  out  something  to  commend.        vouiey- 

5.  To  legard  with  reverent  unwillingness 

to  offend.  .       ^   n    * 

Love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart.  Devt. 
Love,  IiIv.'Gs  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  passion  between  ihe  sexes- 

Hearken  to  the  birds  fove-leamed  song. 
The  dewie  leaves  among!  Spenser. 

While  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
1  found  th'  effect  of  love  in  idleness.  Shak^. 

My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you; 
I  know  you  joy  not  in  a  love  discourse.  Shaksp. 

I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love.      Shaksp. 

What  need  a  vermil-tinctur'd  lip  for  that, 
Lor£-darting  eyes,  or  tresses  like  the  morn .' JV/ii(<m. 

Love  quarrels  oft  in  pleasing  concord  end, 
Not  wedlock  treacheiy,  endang'riog  life.      Milton. 

A  love  potion  works  more  by  the  strength  of 
charm  than  nature.  Collier. 

You  know  y'  are  in  my  power  by  making  love. 

Dryden. 

Let  mutual  joys  our  mutual  trust  combine, 
And  love,  and  ioDe-born  confidence  be  thine.   Pope. 

Cold  is  that  breast  which  warm'd  the  world  be- 
fore. 
And  these  iore-darting  eyes  must  roll  no  more.  Pope. 

2.  Kindiivtss;  good- will;  fiiendsiiip 

What  love,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get.' 
My  love  till  death,  my  humble  thanks,  my  prayers; 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

Shakspeare. 

God  brought  Daniel  into  favour  and  teudei  love 
with  the  prince.  Daniel. 

The  one  preach  Christ  of  contention,  but  the 
other  of  love-  Philippians. 

By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my  dis- 
ciples, if  ye  have  Imte  one  to  another.  John. 

Unwearied  have  we  spent  the  nights, 
Till  the  Leadean  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 
Wonder'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

3.  Courtship. 
Demetrius 

Made  love  to  Nedar's  daughter  Helena, 

And  won  her  soul.  Shaksp. 

If  you  will  marry,  make  your  loves  to  me, 
My  lady  is  bespoke.  Sliaksp. 

The  enquiry  of  truth,  which  is  the  iow-making  or 
wooing  of  it;  the  knowledge  of  truth,  the  preference 
of  it;  and  the  belief  of  truth,  the  enjoying  of  it,  is 
the  sovereign  good  of  human  nature.  Bacon. 

4.  Tenderness;  parental  care. 
No  religion  that  ever  was.  so  fully  represents  the 

goodness  of  God,  and  his  tender  love  to  mankind, 
which  is  the  most  powerful  argumeint  to  the  love  of 
God.  TUlotson. 

5.  Liking;  inclination   to:  as,   the   love  of 
one's  country. 

In  youth,  of  patrimonial  wealth  possest, 
The  love  of  science  faintly  warm'd  his  breast. 

Fenton. 

6.  OI)ject  beloved. 
Open  the  temple  gates  unto  my  love.       Spenser. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue; 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Shaksp. 

The  banish'd  never  hopes  his  love  to  see.  Dryden. 

The  lover  and  the  love  of  human  kind.        Pope. 

7.  Lewdness. 
He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 

But  on  his  knees  at  meditation. 

8.  Unreasonable  liking. 
The  love  to  sin  makes  a  man  sin  against  his  owa 

"^^T-  .    ,  Taylor. 

Men  in  love  with  their  opinions  may  not  only  sup- 
pose what  is  ill  question,  but  allege  wrong  matter  o( 


Shaksp, 


though  against  the  stieam. 


fact. 


Bacon.  j9.  Fondness;  concord. 


Locke. 
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Come,  love  and  health  to  all! 
Then  I'll  sit  down:  give  me  some  wine;  fill  full. 

Shaksp. 

Shall  I  come  unto  you  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and 
in  the  spirit  of  meekness?  1  Corinthians. 

10.  P)-iiicii)lt:  ()t'u;iion. 

Love  Is  the  great  instrument  of  nature,  the  bond 
and  cement  of  society,  the  spirit  and  spring  of  the 
universe:  love  is  such  an  affection  as  cannot  so  pro- 
perly be  said  to  be  in  the  soul,  as  the  soul  to  be  in 
that:  it  is  the  whole  man  wrapt  up  into  one  desire. 

South. 

11.  Picturesque  representation  of  love. 
The  lovely  babe  was  born  with  ev'ry  grace: 

Such  was  his  form  as  painters,  when  they  show 
Their  utmost  art,  on  naked  loves  bestow.     Dryden. 

12.  A  word  of  eiiclcarinent. 

'Tis  no  dishonour,  trust  me,  love,  'tis  none; 
I  would  die  fur  thee.  Dryden. 

13.  Due  reverence  to  God. 

I  know  that  you  have  not  the  love  of  God  in  you. 

John. 

Love  is  of  two  sorts,  of  friendship  and  of  desire; 
the  one  betwixt  friends,  the  other  netwixt  lovers; 
the  one  a  rational,  the  other  a  sensitive  love:  so  our 
love  of  God  consists  of  two  parts,  as  esteeming  of 
God,  and  desiring  of  him.  Hammond. 

The  love  of  God  makes -a  man  chaste  without  the 
laborious  arts  of  fasting,  and  exterior  disciplines:  he 
reaches  at  glory  without  any  other  arms  than  thuse 
of  love.  Taylor 

14.  A  ki'id  of  thin  silk  stuff.     Mnswirth. 
This  leaf  held  near  the  eye,  and  obverted  to  the 

light,  appeared  so  fuli  of  pores,  with  such  a  transpa- 
rency as  that  of  a  sieve,  a  piece  of  cypress,  or  love- 
hood.  Doyle. 
Lo'vEAPi'LE,  liv'ip-pl.*"*  n.  s.   A  plant. 

Miller. 
Lo'vEKNOT,  lAv'not.  n.  s.  \^love  and  knot  ] 
A  complicated   figure,  by  which  affec- 
tion interchanged  is  figured. 
Lo'vELETTER,  idv'i^t-t^r.  ti.  s.  ^lovc  and 
ietter.']  Letter  of  courtship. 

Have  I  escaped  lovelelters  in  the  holyday  time  of 
my  beauty,  and  am  I  now  a  subject  for  them?  Shnk. 
The  children  ai"e  educated  in  the  different  notions 
of  their  parents;  the  sons  follow  the  father,  while 
the  daughters  read  loveletters  and  romances  to  their 
mother.  Spectator. 

Lo'vELiLY,  Iilv'l^-16.  adv.  [ivom  lovely.'] 
Amiably;  in  such  a  manner  as  to  excite 
love. 

Thou  look'st 
Lovelily  dreadful.  Olway. 

Lo'vELiNEss,  lilv'l^-n^s.  n.  *.  [from  love- 
ly.] .^miableness;  qualities  of  mind  or 
body  that  excite  love. 

Carrj-ing  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  bands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  Sidney. 

When  I  approach 
Her  loveliitess,  so  absolute  she  seems, 
That  what  she  wills  to  do,  or  say. 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best.  Milton. 
If  there  is  such  a  native  loveliness  in  the  sex,  as 
to  make  them  victorious  when  in  the  wrong,  how 
resistless  is  their  power  when  they  are  on  the  side 
of  truth?  SpectiUor. 

•Lo'vKLORN,  lilv'lorn.  adj.  [^love  and  lorn.] 
Forsaken  of  one's  love. 

The  love-lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well.  Milton. 
Lo'vKi.Y,  liiv'l^.  adj.  [from  love.]   Amia- 
ble; exciting  love. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier, 
Than  Hector's  forehead  Shaksp. 

Saul  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in 
their  lives,  and  in  their  death  they  were  not  divided. 

2  Samuel. 
The  flowers  which  it  had  press'd 
Appeared  to  my  view, 
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More  fresh  and  lovely  than  the  rest. 
That  in  the  meadows  grew.  Denham. 

The  Christian  religion  gives  us  a  more  lovely  cha- 
racter of  God,  than  any  religion  ever  did.  Tillotson. 

The  fair 
With  cleanly  powder  dry  their  hair; 
And  round  their  lovely  breast  and  head 
Fresh  flow'rs  their  mingled  odours  shed.         Prior. 
Lo'vEMONGER,  luv'mung  gur.  72.  «.   [^love 
and  monger.]    One  who  deals  in  affairs 
of  love. 

Thou  art  ao  old  lovemonger  and  speakest  skilful- 
ly. Shaksp. 
Lo'vKR,  liv'fir.^^  n.  a.  [from  love.] 
1.  One  who  is  in  love. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit.  Shaksp. 

Let  it  be  never  said,  that  he  whose  breast 
Is  fili'd  with  love,  should  break  a /over's  rest.  Dryd. 
■2.  A  friend;  one  who  regards  with  kind- 
ness. 
Your  brother  and  his  lever  have  embrac'd.  Shak. 
I  tell  thee,  fellow. 
Thy  general  is  my  lover:  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  act,  whence  men  have  read 
His  lame  unparallei'd  haply  amplified.         Shaksp. 
3.  One  who  likes  any  tiling. 

To  be  good  and  gracious,  and  a  lover  of  know- 
ledge, are  amiable  things.  Burnet. 
Lo'uvEK,  ioo'vilr.  72.  s.  [from  rouverc, 
French,  an  opening.]  An  opening  for 
the  smoke  to  go  out  at  in  the  roof  of  a 
cottage.  S/ienser. 
Lo'vESECRET,  111 v's^-kr^t.  n.  s.  \J.ove  and 
secret.]  Secret  between  lovers. 

\Vliat  danger,  Arimant,  is  this  you  fear? 
Of  what  lovesecret  which  I  must  not  hear?    Dryden. 
Lo'vEsioK,   iuv'sik.  adj.  \_love  and  sick.] 
Disordered  with  love;  languishing  with 
amorous  desire. 

See,  on  the  shoar,  inhabits  purple  spring, 
Where  nighiingales  their  lovesick  ditty  sing.  Dii-yd. 

To  the  dear  mistress  of  my  lovesick  mind, 
Her  swain  a  pretty  present  has  design'd.     Dryden. 

Of  the  reliefs  to  ease  a  lovesick  mind, 
Flavia  prescribes  despair.  Granville. 

Lo'vEsoME,  luv'siain.    adj.   [from    love.] 
Lovely.   A  word  not  used. 

Nothing  new  can  spring 
Without  thy  warmth,  without  thy  influence  bear, 
Or  beautiful  or  lovesome  can  appear.  Dryden. 

Lo'vESONG,  liv'song.  72.  s.  [_love  and  song.] 
Song  expressing  love. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead! 
Stabb'd  with  a  white  wench's  black  eye. 
Run  through  the  ear  with  a  lovesong.  Shaksp. 

Lovesoiig  weeds  and  satyrick  thorns  are  grown. 
Where  seeds  of  better  arts  were  early  sown.  Donne. 
Lo'vEsuir,  luv'sute.  n.s.  [love  and  suit.] 
Couilship. 

His  lovesuit  hatli  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege.  Shaksp. 

Lo'vETALE,  luv'tile.  n.s.  [_love  and  tale.] 
Narrative  of  love. 

The  lovetale 
Infected  Sion's  daughters  with  like  heat; 
Whose  wanton  passions  in  the  sacred  porch 
Ezekiel  saw.  Milton. 

Cato  's  a  proper  person  to  entrust 
A  lovetale  with'.  Mdison. 

Lo'vETHouGHT,  lilv'Miwt.  n.  s.\_love  and 
thought.]   Amorous  fancy. 
Away  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers, 
Lovethoughts  lie  rich  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

Shakspeare. 
Lo'vETOY,  lilv'to^.  n.  s.  [love  and  toy.] 
Small  presents  given  by  lovers. 

Has   this  amorous  gentleman  presented  himself 
witli  any  lovetoys,  such  as  gold  snulT-boxes?  Jrbuth. 


Lo'vETRioK,  liiv'trlk.  n.  a.  [love  and  trick.] 
Art  of  expressing  love. 

Other  disports  than  dancing  jollities; 
Other  lovetricks  than  glancing  with  the  eyes.  Donne. 
Lough,  lok.'^^  n.  s.  [ioch^  Irish,  a  lake.] 
A  lake;  a  large  inland  standing  water. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  won. 

Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  hore, 

Divided  far  by  sea  from  Europe's  shore.      Fairfax. 

Lot(g:/i  Ness  never  freezes.  Phil.  Trans. 

Lo'viNG,  l&v'ing.   fiartici/iial  adj.  [from 

love.] 

1.  Kind;  affectionate. 

So  loving  to  my  mother. 
That  he  would  not  let  ev'n  the  winds  of  heav'a 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.  ShtJcsp- 

This  eail  was  of  great  courage,  and  much  loved 
of  his  soldiers,  to  whom  he  was  no  less  loving  again. 

Hayward. 

2.  Expressing  kindness. 

The  king  took  her  in  his  arms  till  she  came  to 
herself,  and  comforted  her  with  loving  words.  Eslh. 
Lo'viNGKiNDNESs,  li\v'ing-kyind'n^s.  72.  s. 
Tenderness;  favour;  mercy.  A  scriptu- 
ral word. 

Remember,  OXord,  thy  tender  mercies,  and  thy 
lovingkindnesses.  Psalms. 

He  has  adapted  the  arguments  of  obedience  to  the 
imperfection  of  our  understanding,  requiring  us  to 
consider  him  only  under  the  amiable  attributes  of 
goodness  and  lovingkindness,  and  to  adore  him  as 
our  friend  and  patron.  Rogers. 

Lo'viNGLY,  li!iv'ing-li.  adv.  [from  loving.] 
Affectionately;  with  kindness. 

The  new  king,  having  no  less  lovingly  performed 
all  duties  to  him  dead  than  alive,  pursued  on  the 
siege  of  his  unnatural  brother,  as  much  for  the  re- 
venge of  his  father,  as  for  the  establishing  of  his 
own  quiet.  Sidney. 

It  is  no  great  matter  to  live  lovingly  with  good- 
natured  and  meek  persons;  but  he  that  can  do  so 
with  the  froward  and  perverse,  he  only  hath  true 
charity.  Taylor. 

Lo'viNGNEss,  lAv'ing-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lov- 
ing.] Kindness;  affection. 

Carrying  thus  in  one  person  the  only  two  hands 
of  good-will,  loveliness  and  lovingness.  Sidney. 
LOUIS  D' OR,  Ki-^-dove'.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  golden  coin  of  France,  valued  at  twen- 
ty shillings. 

If  he  is  desired  to  change  a  louis  d'or,  he  must 
consider  of  it.  Spectator. 

To    Lounge,    lounje.     v.    n.     [lunderen, 

Dutch.]  To  idle;  to  live  lazily. 
Lo'uNGER,  loun'jur.  n.  s.  [from  lounge.] 

An  idler. 

LOUSE,  loise.sia  n.  s.  plural  lice,  [lu]*, 
Saxon;  luys,  Dutch.]  A  small  animal, 
of  which  different  species  live  on  the 
bodies  of  men,  beasts,  and  perhaps  of  all 
living  creatures. 

There  were  lice  upon  man  and  beast.      Exodus. 

Frogs,  lice  and  flics,  must  all  his  palace  fill 
With  loath'd  intrusion.  Milton. 

It  is  beyond  even  an  atheist's  credulity  and  im- 
pudence to  affirm,  that  the  first  men  might  proceed 
out  of  the  tumours  of  trees,  as  maggots  ami  flies  are 
supposed  to  do  now,  or  might  grow  upon  trees;  or 
perhaps  might  be  the  lice  of  some  prodigious  ami- 
mals,  whose  species  is  now  extinct.  Bentley. 

Not  that  I  value  the  money  the  fourth  pai'tof  the 
skin  of  a  louse.  Swift. 

To  Louse,  \6^ze.*^''  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cleaii  from  lice. 

As  for  all  other  good  women,  that  love  to  do  but 
little  work,  how  h.-\ndsoinely  it  is  to  louse  themselves 
in  the  sunshine,  they  that  have  been  but  a  while  io 
Ireland  can  well  witness.  Spenser. 


LOW 

Yen  sat  and  loused  him  all  the  sun-shiae  day. 

Svnft. 

JLo'ubEwoRT,  16use'wilrt.  rz.  s.  The  name 
of  a  plant;  called  also  rattte  and  cocks- 
comb. 

Lo'usiLY,  16u'z6-16.  adv.  [from  louse.'^  In 
a  paltry,  mean,  and  scurvy  way. 

Lo'usxNESS,  16i'z6-nSs.  n.  s.  [from  louay.'^ 
The  slate  of  abounding  with  lice. 

Lo'usY,  lou'z^.  adj.  [from  louse.'^ 

1.  Swarming  with  lice;  overrun  with  lice. 

Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high  and 
whore, 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.       Dryden. 

Sweetbriar  and  goo>eberry  are  only  Imisy  in  dry 
times,  or  very  hot  places.  Mortimer. 

2.  Mean;  low  bori;;  bred  on  the  dungliiil. 

I  pray  you  now  remembrance  on  the  lousy  knave 
mine  host. 
A  lousy  knave,  to  have  his  gibes  and  his  mockeries. 

SItaksp. 
Lout,  16ut.  n.  s.  [^loete,  Dutch.  M;'.  Lue.j 
A  mean  awkward  fellow;  a  bumbkin;  a 
clown. 

Pamela,  whose  noble  heart  doth  disdain,  that  the 
trust  of  her  virtue  is  reposed  in  such  a  lovfs  hands, 
bad  yet,  to  shew  hu  obedience,  taken  on  sbepherdish 
apparel.  Sidney. 

This  lowl,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
h,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods. 

Shaksp. 
I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business; 
For  'tis  no  trusting  to  yon  foolish  loul.         Shaksp. 
Thus  wail'd  the  louts  in  melancholy  strain.  Gay- 
To  Lout,  lo^t.^''^  v.  n.  [hlucan,  Sax.J  To 
bend;  to  bow;  to  sloop.     Obsolete.     It 
was  used  in  a  good  sense. 

He  fair  the  knights  saluted,  touting  low, 
Who  fair  him  ijuitted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Under  the  sand  hag  he  was  seen, 

Louting  low,  like  a  for'ster  green.         Ben  Jonson. 

The  palmer,  gi'ey  with   ige,  with  count'nance 

lowthig  low 

His  head  ev'a  to  the  earth  before  the  king  did  bow. 

Drayton. 
To  Lout,  loit.  v.  a.  This  word  seems  in 
S/iaks/'.eare  to  signify,  to  overpower. 

1  am  Imoted  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier.  Shaksp. 

Lo'uTiSH,     lotlit'ish.     adj.    [from    /our.] 
Clownish;  bampkinly. 

This  lovUish  clown  is  such,  that  you  never  saw  so 

ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 

beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

Lo'uTisHLY,  I66t'ish-I6,  adv.  [from  lout.~\ 

With  the  air  of  a  clown;  with  the  gait 

of  a  bumbkin. 

Low.  t6.^2+  adj. 

1.  Not  high. 

Their  wand'ring  course  now  high,  now  low,  then 
hid, 
Progressive,  retrograde.  Milton. 

2.  Not  rising  far  upward. 

It  became  a  spreading  vine  of  loto  stature.    Eze. 

3.  Not  elevated  in  place,  or  local  situation. 

O  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  loxo? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure?  Shaksp. 

Equal  in  days  and  nights,  except  to  those 
Beyond  the  polar  circles;  to  them  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  Hie  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  th'  horizon  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

Whatsoever  is  washed  away  from  them  is  cairied 
down  in  the  lower  grounds,  an^  into  the  sea,  and 
nothing  is  brought  back.  Burnet. 


LOW 

4.  Descending  far  downward;  deep. 

The  lowest  bottom  shook  of  Erebus.  Milton. 

So  high  as  heav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low, 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom,  broad  and  deep. 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton- 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 

5.  Not  deep;  not  swelling  high;  shallow; 
used  of  water. 

As  two  men  were  walking  by  the  sea-side  at  low 
water,  they  saw  an  oyster,  and  both  pointed  at  it 
together.  VEstrange. 

It  is  loxo  ebb  sure  with  bis  accuser,  when  such 
peccadillos  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge.    Mterh. 

6.  Not  of  high  price:  as,  corn  is  low. 

7.  Not  loud;  not  noisy. 

As  when  in  open  air  we  blow. 
The  breath,  though  strain'd,  sounds  flat  and  low: 
But  it  a  trumpet  take  the  blast. 
It  lifts  it  high,  and  makes  it  last.  Waller. 

The  theatre  is  so  well  contrived,  that,  from  the 
very  deep  of  the  stage,  the  lowtst  sound  may  be  heard 
distinctly  to  the  farthest  part  of  the  audience;  and 
yet,  if  you  raise  your  voice  as  high  as  you  please 
there  is  nothing  like  an  echo  to  cause  confusion. 

Mdison. 

8.  In  latitudes  near  to  the  line. 

They  take  their  course  either  high  to  the  north,  or 
low  to  the  south.  Mbot. 

9.  Not  rising  to  so  great  a  sum  as  some 
other  accumulation  of  particulars. 

Who  can  imagine,  that  in  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years  time,  taking  the  lower  chronology 
that  tLe  caiti)  had  then  stood,  mankmd  should  w 
propagated  no  farther  than  Judaea?  Burnet. 

10.  Late  in  time:  as,  the  lower  empire. 

11.  Dejected;  depressed. 

His  spirits  are  so  low  his  voice  is  drown'd, 
He  hears  as  from  afar,  or  in  a  swoon. 
Like  the  deaf  murmur  of  a  distant  sound.       Dryd. 

Though  he  before  had  gall  and  rage, 
Which  death  or  conquest  must  assuage; 
He  grovs  dispirited  and  low, 
He  hates  the  fight,  and  shuns  the  foe.  Prior. 

12.  Inipoie'nt;  subdued 

To  be  worst. 
The  lowest,  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance.  Shaksp. 

Why  but  to  awe, 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  loio  and  ignorant?  Milton. 
To  keep  tbcin  all  quiet,  be  must  keep  them  in 
greater  awe  and  less  splendor;  which  power  he  will 
use  to  keep  them  as  low  as  he  pleases,  and  at  no 
more  cost  than  makes  for  his  own  pleasure.  Graunt. 

13.  Not  elevated  in  rank  or  staiion;  abject. 
He  wooes  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poor. 

Shakspeare 
Try  in  men  of  loio  and  mear  education,  who  have 
never  elevated  their  thoughts  above  the  spade. 

Locke. 

14.  Dishonourable;  betokening  meanness 
of  mind:  as,  loiu  tricks. 

Yet  sometimes  nations  will  decline  so  low 
From  virtue,  which  is  reason,  that  no  wrong 
But  justice,  and  some  fatal  course  annexed. 
Deprives  them  of  their  outward  liberty, 
Their  inward  lost.  Milton. 

1 5.  Not  sublime;  not  exalted  in  thought 
or  diction. 

He  has  not  so  many  thoughts  that  are  loic  and 
vulgar,  but,  at  the  same  time,  has  not  so  many 
thoughts  that  are  sublime  and  noble.  Jddison 

In  comparison  of  these  divine  writers,  the  noblest 
wits  of  the  heathen  world  are  law  and  dull.  Felton. 

16.  Submissive;  humble;  reverent. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  their  fealty 
With  low  subjection .  Miliim. 

From  the  free  her  step  she  tum'd, 


LOW 

But  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  P"''''"^^.^ 
That  dw  J  t  within.  "^ 

Low,  16.  adv. 

1.  Not  aloft;  not  on  high.  . 

There  under  Ebon  shades  and  lowbrow  d  roCBS, 
As  ragged  as  thy  locks  luiiint, 

In  dark  Cimmerian  desert  ever  dwell.  Jnuion. 

My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  iow-hung  clouds,  that  dipt  themselves  inraan, 
To  shake  their  fleeces  on  the  earth  again.  VryOen. 

No  luxury  found  room 
In  iotcrooft  houses,  and  bare  walls  of  lome.  Dryden. 

Vast  yellow  oflsprings  are  the  German's  pride; 
But  hotter  climates  nanower  frames  obtain. 
And  2<no-built  bodies  are  the  growth  of  Spain. 

Creech, 
We  wand'ring  go  through  dreary  wastes, 
Where  round  some  mould'ring  tow'r  pale  ivy  creeps. 
And  Zoto-brow'd  rocks  hang  nodding  o'er  the  deeps. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  at  a  high  price;  meanly.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  composition. 

Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French: 
Do  the  ioic-rated  English  play  at  dice?        Shaksp. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  greensword;  nothing  she  does  or  seems, 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself. 
Too  noble  for  this  place.  Shaksp. 

Whenever  I  am  turned  out,  my  lodge  descends 
upon  a  too-spirited  creeping  family.  Swift. 

Corruption,  like  a  general  flood, 
Shall  deluge  all;  and  av'rice  creeping  on, 
Spread  like  a  low-born  mist,  and  blot  the  sun.  Pope. 
Ill  times  approaching  touard  our  own. 
In  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  first  inhabit- 
ed, even  as  low  down  as  Abraham's  time,  they  wan- 
dered with  their  flocks  and  herds.  Locke. 
.  With  a  dcprtsbion  of  the  voice. 

Lucia,  speak  low,  he  is  retir'd  to  rest.    Addison. 
5.  In  a  biiite  ol  subjection. 

How  comes  ii,  that  having  been  once  so  low 
brought,  and  thoroughly  subjected,  they  afterrvardg 
lifted  up  themselves  so  stiongly  again'  Speiiser. 
To  Low,  io.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  sink;  to  make  low.  Probably  mis- 
print(;(l  lor  longer. 

The  value  of  guineas  was  lowed  from  one-and« 
twenty  shillings  and  sixpence  to  one-and-tweuty 
shillings.  Swift 

To  Low,  iou,  or  16.  v  n.  [hiojian.  Sax. 
The  adjective  low,  nol  hig)i,  is  pro- 
nounced /o,  and  wouifi  rhyme  to  no:  the 
verb  /ow,  to  bellow,  Iou;  and  is  by  Dry- 
den rightly  rhymed  to  now.J  To  bellow 
us  a  cow. 

Doth  the  wilu  ass  bray  when  he  has  grass?  or  Zotr- 
elh  the  ox  over  his  fodder?  '  Joh. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who,  with  frantick  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  tiil'd  the  skies.  Roscommm. 

Fair  lo  grac'd  his  shie.d,  but  lo  now, 
With  horns  exalted  stands,  and  seems  to  low.  Dryd. 
Had  he  bctn  born  some  simple  shepherd's  heir. 
The  lowi.ig  herd,  or  fleecy  sheep  his  care.     Prim. 

Lo'wBEiL,  16'b^l.  n.  s.  [laeyt,  Dutch;  lej, 
Sax.  or  log,  islandick,  a  flame,  and  bell.'] 
A  kind  of  fowling  in  the  night,  ii;  which 
the  birds  are  wakened  by  a  bell,  and 
lured  by  a  flame  into  a  net.  Lowe  de- 
notes a  flame  in  Scotland;  and  to  lowe^ 
to  flame. 

Lowe,  io.  The  termination  of  local  names. 
Luwe,  loe,  comes  from  the  Saxon  hieap,  a  bill, 
heap,  or  barrow;  and  so  the  Gothick  hlaiw  is  a  mo- 
nument or  barrow.  Gibson. 

To  Lo'wER,  lo'flr.  V.  a.  [from  low.] 

1.  To  bring  low;  tQ  bring  down  by  way  of 
submission. 


LOW 


LOW 


LO  Y 


Ag  our  h\^  vessels  pass  tlieir  wat'ry  way, 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay; 
With  hasty  reverence  their  top-honours  lower, 
Confessing  the  asserted  power.  Prior. 

2.  To  siiffcr  to  sink  down. 

When  water  issues  out  of  the  apertures  with  more 
than  ordinary  rapidity,  it  bears  aloug  with  it  such 
particles  of  loose  matter  as  it  met  with  in  its  passage 
through  the  stone,  and  it  sustains  those  particles  till 
its  motion  begins  to  remit,  when  by  degrees  it  lowers 
them,  and  lets  them  fall.  Woodward. 

3, To  lessen;  to  luake  lessin  price  or  vuiu'j. 

The  kingdom  will  lose  by  this  lowenng  of  inte- 
rest, if  it  makes  foreigners  withdraw  any  of  their 
money  Locke. 

Some  people  know  it  is  for  their  advautige  to 
Imoer  their  interest.  Child  on  Trade. 

To  Lo'wER,  lo'iir.  v.  n.  To  grow  less;  to 
fall;  to  sink. 

The  present  pleasure, 
By  revolution,  loio''ring  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself.  Shaksp. 

To  Lo'wi>R,  16u'iir.3«'  v.  n.  [It  is  douoilui 
What  was  the  primitive  meaning-  of  tnis 
word:  if  it  was  originally  applied  to  liie 
appearance  of  tlie  sky,  it  is  no  more 
than  to  grow  low,  as  the  sky  seems  lo 
do  in  dark  weather:  if  it  was  first  used 
of  the  countenance,  it  may  be  derived 
from  the  Dutch  lot-ren,  to  look  askance: 
the  010  sounds  as  ou  in  /lOur;  in  ti»e  word 
lower,  when  it  means  ro  grow,  or  rtiake 
tow,  the  ow  sounds  as  o  in  more.~\ 

1.  To  appear  dark,  stormy,  and  gloomy; 
to  1)6  clouded. 

Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun  of  York; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lowered  upon  our  house, 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried.        Shaksp. 

The  lowering  spring,  with  lavish  rain, 
Beats  dotvD  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Drydeii. 

When  the  heavens  are  filled  with  clouds,  and  all 
nature  wears  a  lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw 
myself  from  these  uncomfortable  scenes.    .^Udison. 

The  dawn  is  overcast,  the  morning  ioioVs, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  ou  the  day.    Mdison. 

If  on  Switbin's  feast  the  welkin  lours. 
And  ev'17  penthouse  streams  with  hasty  show'rs. 
Twice  twenty  days  shall  clouds  their  fleeces  drain. 

Gay. 

2.  To  frown;  to  pout;  to  look  sullen. 

There  was  Diana  when  Actaeon  saw  her,  and  one 
of  her  foolish  nymphs,  who  weeping,  and  withal 
lowenng,  one  might  see  the  workman  meant  to  set 
forth  tears  of  anger.  Sidney. 

He  mounts  the  throne,  and  Juno  took  her  place, 
But  sullen  discontent  sat  low^ing  on  her  face, 
Then  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke    Dryden. 

Lo'wKR,  iovi'Cir  n.  a.  [liom  the  verb.j 

1.  Cloudiness;  gloominess. 

2.  Cloudiness  of  look. 

Philoclea  was  jealous  for  Zelmane,  not  without 
so  mighty  a  lower  as  that  face  could  yield.  Sidney 
Lo'wERiN'GLY,  l6ui-'iiig-l^.Mrfu.  [from  low- 
er."]  With  cloudiness;  gloomily. 

'Lo'wKHMosT,  lo'ilr-most.  adj.  [from  iow. 
lovjer,  and  mos/r.]   Lowest. 

Plants  have  tlieir  seminal  parts  uppermost,  living 
creatures  have  them  lowermost.  Bacon. 

It  will  also  happen,  that  the  same  part  of  the  pipe 
which  was  now  lowermost,  will  presently  become 
higher,  so  that  the  water  does  ascend  by  descending; 
ascending  in  comparison  to  the  whole  instrument; 
and  descending  in  respect  of  its  several  parts. 

Wilkins, 
Lo'wLAND,  l6'lSnd.  n.  a.  [_lo7v   and  land.] 


The  countiy  that  is  low  in  respect  of 
neighbouring  hills;  the  marsh. 

What  a  devil  is  he.' 
His  errand  was  to  draw  the  lowland  damps, 
And  noisome  vapours,  from  the  foggy  fens. 
Then  breathe  the  baleful  stench  with  all  his  force. 

Drytkn. 
No  nat'ral  cause  she  found  from  brooks  or  bogs. 
Or  marshy  Imclands,  to  produce  the  fogs.    Dryden. 
Lo'wLiLY,  I6'le-16  adv.  [from  lowly.  J 

1.  Hu'iibly;  witiiout  pride. 

2.  Mf-aniy;  without  dignity, 
Lo'wLiNEss,  l6'16-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  lowly.] 
'.  Huniiiity;  freedom  from  pride. 

Lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber  upward  turns  his  face.  Shak. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  teiiip'rance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  peisev'rance,  mercy,  loicliness, 
Devotioi.,  patience,  courage,  fortitude; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

Eve, 
With  loioliness  maj'estick,  from  her  seat, 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  wish  her  stay, 
Rose.  Milton. 

If  with  a  true  christian  lowliness,  of  heart,  and  a 
devout  fervency  of  soul,  we  prrfonn  them,  we  shall 
find,  that  they  will  turn  to  a  greater  account  to  us, 
than  itil  the  warlike  preparations  in  which  we  trust. 

Mterhury. 
i.  Meanness;  want  of  dignity;  abject  de- 
pression. 

They  continued  in  that  lowliness  until  the  divi- 
sion between  the  two  houses  of  Lancaster  and  York 
arose.  Spenser. 

The  lowliness  of  my  fortune  has  not  brought  me 
to  flatter  vice;  it  is  my  duty  to  give  testimony  to 
virtue.  Ihyden. 

Lowly,  lo'le.  adj.  [from  low.] 

1.  Humble;  meek;  mild. 

Take  my  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of  me;  for  I 
am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.  Matthew. 

He  did  bend  to  us  a  little,  and  put  his  arms 
abroad:  we  on  our  parts  saluted  him  in  a  very  lowly 
and  submissive  manner,  as  looking  that  from  him 
we  should  receive  sentence  of  life  or  death.  Bacon. 

With  cries  they  fill'd  the  holy  fane; 
Then  thus  with  lowly  voice  llioneus  began.  Dryden. 

The  heavens  are  not  pure  in  his  sight,  and  he 
charges  even  his  angels  with  folly;  with  how  lowly 
a  reverence  must  we  bow  down  our  souls  before  so 
excellent  a  Being,  and  adore  a  nature  so  much  su- 
perior to  our  own!  Rogers 

2.  Mc^n,  wanting  dii^nity;  not  great. 

For  from  the  natal  hour  distinctive  names. 
One  common  right  the  great  and  lowly  claims.  Pope. 

3.  Not  lofty;  not  sublime. 

For  all  who  read,  and  reading  not  disdain, 
These  rural  poems,  and  their  lowly  strain. 
The  name  of  Varus  oft  inscrib'd  shall  see.  Dryden. 

Lo'wLY,  16'16.  adv.  [from  low.] 

1.  Not  highly;  meanly;  without  grandeur; 
without  dignity, 

i  will  shew  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  taught; 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Humbly;  nu tklv;  modestly. 

Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high 
To  know  what  passes  there;  be  lowly  wise: 
Think  only  what  concerns  thee,  and  thy  being. 

Milton. 
Another  crowd 
Preferr'd  the  same  request,  and  lowly  bow'd.  Pope. 

WN,  loon.  n.  s.  \^liun,  Irish;  lo  r,,  Dul- 
a  stupid  drone.]  A  scoundrel;  a  rascal 
Not  in  use. 
King  Stephen  was  a  worthy  peer, 


His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crowa, 

He  thought  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 
And  therefore  call'd  the  taylor  loicn.      Shakspeare- 

Lo'wNESs,  lo'n^s.  n.  a.  [from  low,] 

1.  Contrariety  to  height;  small  distance 
from  the  ground. 

They  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowwss,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foison  follow  Shakspeare. 

The  lowness  of  the  bough  where  the  fruit  couieth, 
maketh  the  fruit  greater,  and  to  ripen  better;  for 
you  shall  even  see,  in  apricots  upon  a  wall,  the 
greatest  fruits  towards  the  bottom.  Bacon. 

In  Gothick  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the  arch 
makes  it  rise  in  height,  the  lowness  opens  it  in 
breadth.  Mdison. 

2.  Meanness  of  character  or  condition, 
whether  mental  or  external. 

Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
To  such  a  lowness  but  bis  unkind  daughter.  Shaksp. 

Now  1  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  loioruss.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Want  of  rank;  want  of  dignity 

The  name  of  sei-yants  has  of  old  been  reckoned 
to  imply  a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as 
lowness  of  condition.  South. 

4.  Want  of  sublimity;  contrary  to  loftiness 
of  style  or  sentiment. 

His  stile  is  accommodated  to  his  subject,  either 
high  or  low;  if  his  fault  be  too  much  lowness,  that 
of  Persius  is  the  hardness  of  his  metaphors.  Dryden. 
Subniissiveness. 

The  people  were  in  such  Unoness  of  obedience  as 

subjects  were  like  to  yield,  who  had  lived  almost 

four-and-twenty  years  under  so  politick  a  king  as  his 

father.  Bacon. 

6.  Depression;  dejection. 

Hence  that  poverty  and  /oi«nes«  of  spirit  to  which 
a  kingdom  may  be  subject,  as  well  as  a  particular 
person.  Swift. 

LOWTHO'UGHTED,  l6-//ikwl'^d.  adj.  [_low 
and  thought.]  Having  the  thoughts 
withheld  from  sublime  or  heavenly  me- 
ditations; mean  of  sentiment;  narrow- 
minded. 

Above  the  smoak  and  stir  of  this  dim  spot. 
Which  men  call  earth,  and  with  lowthoutrhtcd  care, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  MUton. 

Oh  grace  serene!  On  virtue  heav'nly  fairl 
Divine  oblation  oC lov:thoughted  care! 
Fresh  blooming  hope,  gay  uaughter  of  the  sky, 
And  faith  our  early  immortality!  Pope. 

Lowspi'rited,  lo-spir'it-ed.  adj.  \^low 
and  8/itrit.]  Dejected;  depressed;  not 
lively;  not  vivacious;  not  sprightly. 

Severity  canied  to  the  bigliest  pitch  breaks  the 
mind;  and  then,  in  the  place  of  a  disorderly  young 
fellow,  you  have  a  lowspirite(i  moped  creature. 

Locke, 

Loxodro'mick,  16k-s6-dr6m'ik.  n.  «. 
[Ao|o?  and  ^pdnAOi.] 

Loxodromick  is  the  art  of  oblique  sailing  by  the 
rhomb,  which  always  makes  an  equal  angle  with 
every  meridian;  that  is,  when  you  sail  neither  di- 
rectly under  the  equator,  nor  under  one  and  the 
same  meridian,  but  across  th  -m;  hence  the  table  of 
rhombs,  or  the  transverse  tables  of  miles,  with  the 
table  of  longitudes  and  latitudes,  by  which  the  sai- 
lor may  practically  find  his  course,  distance,  lati- 
tude, or  longitude,  is  called  loxo.lromick.      Harris. 

LO'YAL,  I6e'a!.«8  329  adj.  \loyal,  Fr.] 

I    Obedient;  true  to  the  prince. 
Of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyul  service  of  !ii<  son. 
When  I  inform'd  hirn,  then  he  call'd  me  sot  Shak. 
Tiir  regard  of  duly  in  that  most  /«tyai  nation  over- 
came all  other  dililculties.  Knolles. 

1         Loxjal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince. 


LUB 


LUB 


LUC 


Vet  mean  Lis  sacred  pcnon  not  the  least  oflence. 

Drydkn. 
2.  Faithful  in  love;  true  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 

Hail,  wedded  love!  by  thee 
Founded  in  reason  loyal,  just,  and  pure.       Milton. 

There  Laodamia  with  Evadne  moves, 
Unhappy  both!  but  loyal  in  their  loves.        Dryden. 
Lo'vALiST,  166'al-list.  n.  s.  [from  loyal.'] 
One  who  professes  uncommon  adher- 
ence to  his  king. 

The  cedar,  by  the  instigation  of  the  loyalists,  fell 

out  with  the  homebians.  Howel. 

Lo'vALLY,    166'^l-le.   adv.   [from   loyal.] 

With  fidelity;  with  true  adherence  to  a 

king;  witn  fidelity  to  a  lover. 

The  circling  year  I  wait,  with  ample  stores, 
And  fitter  pomp,  to  hail  my  native  shores; 
Then  by  my  realms  due  homage  would  be  paid, 
For  wealthy  kings  are  loyally  obey'd.  Pope. 

Lo'yalty,  loi'al-te.  n.  «.  {_loiautr,  Fr.J 
1.  Firm  and  faithful  adherence  to  a  prince. 

Though  loyalty,  well  held,  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly;  yet  he  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fall'n  lord, 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer. 

Shakspeare. 

He  had  never  had  any  veneration  for  the  court, 
but  only  such  loyally  to  the  king  as  the  law  requir- 


ed. 


Clarendon. 


Milton. 


Hudibras. 


Abdiel  foitbfu!  found 
Unshaken,  unseduc'd,  unterrify'd, 
His  loyalty  he  kept. 

For  loyalty  is  still  the  ssime. 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun. 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon. 
2.  Fidelity  to  a  lady,  or  lover. 
Lo'zENGE,  loz'z^njt.  71.  s.  [^loseugc,  Fr. 
Of  unknown  etymology.] 

1 .  A  rhomb. 

The  best  builders  resolve  upon  rectangular 
squares,  as  a  mean  between  too  few  and  too  many 
gingles;  and  through  the  equal  inclination  of  the 
sides,  they  ai-e  stronger  than  the  rhomb  or  losenge. 

Wotton. 

2.  J,ozenge  is  a  form  of  a  medicine  made 
into  smaH  pieces,  to  be  held  or  chewed 
in  the  mouth  till  melted  or  wasted. 

S.  A  cake  of  preserved  fruit;  both  these 
are  so   denominated  from  the  original 
form,  which  was  rhomboidal. 
Lp,  Sl-p^.  a  contraction  for  lordshifi, 
I.u'bbard,  lub'bArd.88  n.  s.  [from  lubber.] 
A  lazy  sturdy  fellow. 
Yet  their  wine  and  their  victuals  those  curmud- 
geon liMards 
Lock  up  from  my  sight,  in  cellars  and  cupboards. 

Swift. 

J.U'BBER,  liib'b\jr.9«  7i.  s.  [Of  this  word 
the  best  derivation  seems  to  be  from 
lubbed,  said  by  Junius  to  signify  in 
Danish /a^.]  A  sturdy  drone;  an  idle, 
fat  bulky  losel;  a  booby. 

For  tempest  and  showers  deceiveth  a  many, 
And  lingering  lubbers  loose  many  a  penie.     Tusser. 

These  chase  the  smaller  shoals  of  fish  from  the 
main  sea  into  the  havens,  leaping  up  and  down, 
puflfing  like  a  fat  liibber  out  of  breath.  Carew. 

The.-  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder. 
As  if  his  feet  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast. 
And  great  Troy  shrinking.  Shakspeare. 

A  notable  hibber  thou  reportest  him  to  be.  Shak. 

Tell  how  the  drudging  goblin  sweat; 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh 'd  the  corn. 
That  ten  day  labourers,  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  dovrn  the  lubber  send.  Milton. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride. 
Than  did  your  lubber  state  maokind  bestride.  Vryd. 


How  can  you  name  that  superannuated  lubber? 

Congreve. 
Lu'bberly,  lub'b\lr-li.ofl(;.[from/u66er,] 

Lazy  and  bulky. 

I  came  to  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page;  and 
she's  a  gieat  lubberly  boy.  Shakspeare. 

Lu'bberly,  lib'bir-le.  adv.  Awkwardly; 
clumsily. 

Men-y  Andrew  on  the  low  rope  copies  luhberly 
the  same  ti-icks  which  his  master  is  so  dexterously 
perfoi-ming  on  the  high.  Dryden. 

Lu,  166.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards. 

Ev'n  mighty  pam  who  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew. 
And  mow'd  down  aimies  in  the  the  fights  of  lu. 

Pope. 

To  Lu'bricate,  lu'br^-kate.  v.  a.  [from 
lubricus,  Lat.]  To  make  smooth  or 
slippery;  to  smooth. 

There  are  aliments  which,  besides  this  lubricat- 
ing quality,  stimulate  in  a  small  degree.  Arbuthnot. 
The  patient  is  relieved  by  the  mucilaginous  and 
the  saponaceous  remedies,  some  of  which  Ivhritate, 
and  otiiers  both  lubricate  and  stimulate.         Sharp. 
To  LuBBi'ciTATE,   lu-bris'sc-titc.    v.  a. 
[from  lubricus,  Lat.]     To  smooth;  to 
make  slippery. 
LuBRi'ciTY,  iu-bris'se-t6.  n.  s.  [from   Iti- 
bricusy  Catin;  lubricite,  French.] 

1.  Siipperiness;  smoothness  of  surface. 

2.  \ptness  to  glide  over  any  part,  or  to 
facilitate  motion. 

Both  the  ingredients  are  of  a  lubricating  nature; 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oil,  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation.  Ray. 
Z.  Un.-'^'rtaiiity;  siipperiness;  insta!)ility. 

l'h«-  manifold  impossibilities  and  lubricities  of 
matter  cannot  have  the  same  conveniencies  in  any 
modification.  More. 

He  that  enjoyed  crowns,  and  knew  their  worth, 
excepted  them  not  out  of  the  charge  of  universal 
vanity;  and  yet  the  politican  is  not  discouraged  at 
the  inconstancy  of  human  affairs,  and  the  lubricity 
of  his  subject.  Glanville. 

A  state  of  tranquillity  is  never  to  be  attained,  but 
by  keeping  perpetually  in  our  thoughts  the  certainty 
of  death,  and  the  iwincitj/ of  fortune.  VEstrange. 
4.  Wantonness;  lewdness. 

From  the  letchei-y  of  these  fauns,  he  thinks  that 
satyr  is  derived  from  them,  as  if  wantonness  and 
lubricity  were  essential  to  that  poem  which  ought  in 
all  to  be  avoided.  Dryden. 

Lu'brick,  lu'brik.  adj.  [^lubricus,  Lat.] 
1  ■  Slippery;  smooth  on  the  surface. 
A  throng 
Of  short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'ring  volleys  float 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

2.  Uncertain;  unsteady. 
1  will  deduce  him  from  his  cradle  through  the 

deep  and  luhrick  waves  of  state,  till  he  is  swallow- 
ed in  the  gulph  of  fatality.  Wotton. 

3.  Wantoi';  lewd.  [^Itibrigue,  French.] 
Why  were  we  hurry'd  down 

This  lubrick  and  adult'rate  age; 

Nay,  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage?  Dry. 

Lu'bricous,    lu'br^-kus.   adj.    [^lubricus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Slippery;  smooth. 
The  parts  of  water  being  voluble  and  lubricous 

as  well  as  fine,  it  easily  insinuates  itself  into  the 
tubes  of  vegetables,  and  by  that  means  introduces 
into  them  the  matter  it  bears  along  with  it. 

Woodward 

2.  Uncertain. 
The  judgment  being  the  leading  power,  if  itbe 

stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead  of  clearly 
conceived  truths,  and  peremptorily  resolved  in  tb^m, 


the  pracUce  will  be  as  irregular  as  the  conj^Pjj"!*^] 

Lvbrifica'tion,  k'l-br^-f^-ki'shiln.  n.  s. 
[lubricus  and  Jio,  Lat.]  The  act  of 
smoothing. 

A  twofold  liquor  is  prepared  for  the  inunction  and 
lubrijication  of  the  heads  of  the  bones;  an  oily  one, 
furnished  by  the  marrow;  a  mucilaginous,  supplied 
by  certain  glandules  seated  in  the  articulations. 

Ray  on  Creation. 
Lubrifa'otion,    lu-br^-fdk'shun.     n.     s. 
[lubricus  and /aczo,  Lat.]     The  act  of 
lubricating  or  smoothing. 

The  cause  is  tubrifaction  and  relaxation,  as  in 
medicines  emollient;  such  as  milk,  honey,  and  mal- 
lows. Bacon. 
Luce,  luse.  n.  s.    [perhaps  from   lupua^ 
Lat.]  A  pike  full  grown. 
They  give  the  dozen  white  Ivxes  in  their  coat. 

Shakspeare. 
Lu'cENT,    lu's^nt.  adj.   [^lucens,   Latin.] 
Shining;  bright;  splendid. 

I  meant  the  day-star  should  not  brighter  rise, 
Nor  lend  like  influence  from  his  lucent  seat. 

Ben  Jonson. 
A  spot  like  which  perhaps 
Astronomer  in  the  sun's  lucent  orb. 
Through  his  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton, 
Lu'cern,  liVs^rn.  «.  s.\^7nedica.]  An  herb 

remarkable  for  quick  growth. 
LU'CID,  lu'sid.  adj.  \^lucid»s,  Lat.  lucide, 

French.] 
1.  Shining;  bright;  glittering. 
Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  pui-ple  flovv'd; 
Livelier  than  Meliboean.  Milton. 

It  contracts  it,  preserving  the  eye  from  being  in- 
jured by  too  vehement  and  lucid  an  object,  and 
again  dilates  it  for  the  apprehending  objects  more 
remote  in  a  fainter  light.  Ray. 

if  a  piece  of  white  paper,  or  a  white  cloth,  or  the 
end  of  one's  finger,  t  e  held  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch,  or  half  iin  inch,  from  that  part 
of  the  glass  where  it  is  most  in  motion,  the  electrick 
vapo'ir  which  is  excited  by  the  friction  of  the  glass 
against  the  hand,  will,  hy  dasbing  against  ihf-  white 
paper,  cloth,  or  finger,  be  put  into  six'i  aa  agitation 
as  to  emit  light,  and  make  thr  >vhue  paper!  cloth, 
or  finger,  fippear  lucid  like  a  glow-worm    JSewton. 

The  pearly  shell  its  lucid  globe  unfold. 
And  Phoebus  warm  the  rip'uing  ore  to  gold.    Pope. 
I.  Pellucid;  cranspareiit. 

On  the  fertile  banks, 
Of  Abbana  and  Phai-phnr,  lucid  streams.  Milton. 
On  the  transparent  side  of  a  globe,  half  silver  and 
half  of  a  transparent  metal,  we  saw  certain  strange 
figures  circularly  drawn,  and  thought  we  could  touch 
them,  till  we  found  our  fingers  stopped  by  that  lu^id 
substance.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Bright  with  the  radiance  of  intellect; 
not  darkened  with  madness. 

The  long  dissentions  of  the  two  booses,  which, 
although  they  had  had  lucid  intervals  and  happy 
pauses,  yet  they  did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom, 
ready  to  break  forth.  Bacon, 

Some  beams  of  wit  on  other  souls  may  fall, 
Strike  through  and  make  a  lucid  interval; 
But  Shadwell's  genuine  night  admits  no  ray, 
His  rising  fogs  prevail  upon  the  day.  Dryden. 

I  believed  him  in  a  lucid  interval,  and  desired  he 
would  please  to  let  mc  see  his  book  Taller. 

A  few  sensual  and  voluptuous  persons  may,  for  a 
season,  eclipse  this  native  light  of  the  soul;  but  can 
never  so  wholly  smother  and  extinguish  it,  but  that 
at  some  lucid  intervals,  it  will  recover  itself  again' 
and  shine  forth  to  the  conviction  of  their  conscience*. 

Bentley. 

Luci'dity,  lu-sid'i-te.  n.  s.  [from  lucid.l 

Splendour;  brightness.  Bici. 
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Luci'ferous,  lfi-sirKr-\ls.»"arf/.  [lucifer^  1 
Lat.]  Giving  light;  affording  means  of 
discovery.  I 

The  experiment  is  not  ignoble,  and  iuci/erows 
enough,  as  shewing  a  new  way  to  produce  a  volatile 
salt.  Boyk. 

Luci'fick,  lu-sif'fik."'9  adj.  [lux  and 
facio^  Latin-I  Making  light;  producing 
light. 

When  made  to  converge,  and  so  mixed  together; 
though  their  lucifick  motion  be  continued,  yet  by 
interfering,  that  equal  motion,  which  is  the  colori- 
fick,  is  interrupted.  Grew. 

Luck,  luk.  n.  a.  [geluck,  Dutch.] 
1.  Chance;  accident;  fortune;  hap;  casual 
event. 

He  forc'd  his  neck  into  a  nooze, 
To  shew  his  play  at  fast  and  loose; 
And,  when  he  chanc'd  t'  escape,  mistook, 
For  art  and  subtlety,  his  luck.  Hiidibras. 

Some  such  method  may  be  found  by  human  in- 

dusti7  or  luck,  by  which  compound  bodies  may  be 

resolved  into  other  substances  than  they  are  divided 

into  by  the  fire.  Boyle. 

3.  Fortune,  good  or  bad. 

Glad  of  such  hick,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid, 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

Farcwel,  good,  luck  go  with  thee.      Shakspeare. 

I  did  demand  what  news  from  Shrewsbuiy. 
He  told  me,  that  rebellion  had  ill  luck, 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 

Shaks})eare. 

That  part  of  mankind  who  have  had  the  justice,  or 
the  luck,  to  pass,  in  common  opinion,  for  the  wisest, 
have  followed  a  very  different  scent.  Temple. 

Such,  how  highly  soever  they  may  have  the  luck 
to  be  thought  of,  are  far  from  being  Israelites  in- 
deed. South. 

The  guests  are  found  too  numerous  for  tlie  treat, 
But  all,  it  seems,  who  had  the  luck  to  eat. 
Swear  they  ne'er  tasted  more  delicious  meat.  Tate. 
Lu'oKiLr,  liik'kd-16-  adv    [from  lucky.] 
Fortunately;  by  good  hap. 

It  is  the  pencil  thrown  luckily  full  upon  the  horse's 
mouth,  to  express  the  foam,  which  the  painter  with 
all  his  skill  could  not  form.  Dryden. 

It  happens  luckily  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
race  of  kings  upon  the  British  throne,  that  the  first 
of  this  royal  line  has  all  high  qualifications.  Jlddis. 

Lu'cKiNRSS,  ldk'k6-nSs.  n..^.[ivomlucky.] 
Good  fortune;  good  hap;  casual  happi- 
ness. 

He  who  sometimes  lights  on  truth,  is  in  the  right 
but  by  chance;  and  I  know  not  whetlier  the  lucki- 
ness of  the  accident  will  excuse  the  irregularity  of 
his  proceeding.  Locke. 

Lu'cKLESS,  k\k'l^s.  adj.  Lfrom  luck."]  Un- 
fortunate; unhappy. 

Glad  of  such  luck,  the  luckless  lucky  maid 
A  long  time  with  that  savage  people  staid. 
To  gather  breath  in  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

Never  shall  my  thoughts  be  base. 
Though  luckless,  yet  without  disgrace.      Suckling. 

What  else  but  his  immoderate  lust  of  pow'r. 
Prayers  made  and  granted  in  a  luckless  hour.' 

Dryden. 

Lu'cKV,  li'ik'k^.  adj.  [h-om  luck;  geluckiff, 
Dutch.]   Fortunate;  happy  by  chance. 

But  I  more  fearful,  or  more  htcky  wight, 
Dismay 'd  with  that  deformed,  dismal  sight. 
Fled  fast  away.  Spenser. 

Perhaps  some  arm  more  lucky  than  the  rest. 
May  reach  his  heart,  and  free  the  world  from  bond- 
age. Mdison. 
Lu'cRATtvE,  lu'kr5-tiv.  adj.  [lucratif.,  Fr. 
lucracivus,  Lat.]     Gainful;    profitable; 
bringing  money. 
The  trade  of  merchandize  being  the  most  l\Kra- 
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title,  may  bear  usury  at  a  good  rate:  other  contract* 


not  so. 


Bacon. 


The  disposition  of  Ulysses  inclined  him  to  pursue 

the  more  dangerous  way  of  living  by  war,  than  the 

more  lucrative  method  of  life  by  agriculture.  Broome. 

Lu'cHE,  lu'kur.*-^    n.    s.  [lucrum,    Lat.] 

Gain;  profit;  pecuniary  advantage.    In 

an  ill  sense. 

Malice  and  lucre  in  them 

Have  laid  this  woe  here.  Shakspeare. 

They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Heav'n 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn 

Of  lucre  and  ambition.  Milton. 

A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  try'd, 

Above  all  pain,  all  anger,  and  all  pride, 

The  j-age  of  pow'r,  the  blast  of  publick  breath, 

The  lust  of  lucre,  and  the  diead  of  death.       Pope. 
Lucri'ferous,  lu-krlffdr-iis.  adj.  [lucrum 

and /ero,  Lat.]  Gainful;  profitable. 
Silver  was  afterwai-ds  separated  from  the  gold, 

but  in  so  small  a  quantity,  that  the  experiment,  the 

costs  and  pains  considered,  was  not  lucriferous. 

Boyle. 
Lucri'fiok,  lu-krif'f!k.*°8  adj.   [lucrum 

zndfacio,  Lat.]  Producing  gain. 
Luct.^'tion,    liak-ti'shun.    n.    s.     [luctor^ 

Lat.]  Struggle;  effort;  contest. 
To  Lu'cuBRATE,  lu'ku-brate."°3  -v.  a.  [lu- 

cubror,  Latin.]     To  watch;  to  study  by 

night. 
Luc  ubra'tion,  li-ku-bri'shiin.*33  n.  s.  [lu- 

cubralio,  Latin.]  Study  by  candlelight; 

nocturnal  study;  any  thing   composed 

by  night. 
Thy  lucubrations  have  been  perused  by  several 

of  our  friends.  Taller. 

Lucubra'tory,    lu'ki-bri-tir-^.**''    adj. 

[lucubratoriusy  from  lucubror,  Latin.] 

Composed  by  candlelight. 
You  must  have  a  dish  of  coffee,  and  a  solitary 

candle  at  your  side,  to  write  an  epistle  lucubratory 

to  your  friend.  Pope. 

Lu'ouLENT,  lu'ki-ldnt.*"*  adj.  [luculen- 

tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Clear;  transparent;  lucid.  This  word 
is  perhaps  not  used  in  this  sense  by  any 
other  writer. 

And  luculent  along 
The  purer  rivers  flow.  Thomson. 

2.  Certain;  evident. 

They  are  against  the  obstinate  incredulity  of  the 
Jews,  the  most  lucvJ.enl  testimonies  that  christian 
religion  hath.  Hooker. 

LU'DICROUS,  li'd^-krfis.  adj.  [ludicer, 
Lat.]  Burlesque;  merry;  sportive;  ex- 
citing laughter. 

Plutarch  quotes  this  instance  of  Homer's  judg- 
ment, in  closing  a  ludicrous  scene  with  decency  and 
instruction.  Broome. 

Lu  uicRousLY,  lu'de-kriis-le.  adv.  [from 
ludic7-ous.']  Sportively;  in  burlesque; 
in  a  manner  that  may  excite  laughter. 

Lu'dicrousness,  lu'd^-krils-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  ludicrous.]  Burlesque;  spor- 
tiveness;  merry  cast  or  manner;  ridicu- 
lousness. 

Ludifica'tion,  lu  de-fe-ka'shun.  n.  s. 
[ludificor^  Lat.]  Tiie  act  of  mocking, 
or  making  sport  of  another.  Diet. 

Luff,  \M.  n.  s.  [In  Scotland.]  The  palm 
of  the  hand. 

To  Luff,  lilf.  v.  n.  [or  loo/.]     To  keep 
close  to  the  wind.     Sea  term. 
Contract  your  swelling  sails,  and  UiffXo  wind. 

Vrydcn. 
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To  Lug,  li'ig.  v.  a.  [aluccan,  Saxon,  to 
pull;  loga^  Swedish,  the  hollow  of  the 
hand.] 

1.  To  hale  or  drag;  to  pull  with  rugged 
violence. 

Your  gods!  why  this 
Will  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides. 

Shakspeare. 

Thy  bear  is  safe,  and  out  of  peril. 
Though  lugged  indeed,  and  wounded  very  ill. 

Hudihras. 

When  savage  bears  agree  with  beai-s, 
Shall  secret  ones  lug  saints  by  th'  ears.'  Hiidibras. 

See  him  drag  his  feeble  legs  about 
Like  hounds  ill  coupled:  Jowler  lugs  him  still 
Through  hedges.  Dryden. 

Whose  pleasure  is  to  see  a  strumpet  tear 
A  cynick's  beard,  and  lughim  by  the  hair.  Dryden. 

Either  every  single  animal  spirit  must  convey  a 
whole  representation,  or  else  they  must  divide  the 
image  amongst  them,  and  so  lug  off  eveiy  one  his 
share.  Collier. 

2.  To  Lug  out.  To  draw  a  sword,  in 
burlesque  language. 

But  buff  and  beltmen  never  know  these  cares, 
No  time,  nor  trick  of  law,  their  action  bars; 
They  will  be  heard,  or  they  lug  out  and  cut.   Dryd 

To  Lug,  lug.  v.  n.  To  drag;  to  come  hea- 
vily:  perhaps  only  misprinted  for  lags. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch, 
Like  fo^vl  in  air,  too  damp  and  lugs  along. 
As  if  she  were  a  body  in  a  body.  Dryden, 

Lug,  lilg.  n.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  small  fish. 

They  feed  on  salt  unmerchantable  pilchards,  tag 
worms,  lugs,  and  little  crabs.  Careto. 

2.  [In  Scotland.]      An  ear. 

3.  Lug;  a  land  measure;  a  pole  or  perch. 

That  ample  pit,  yet  far  renown'd 
For  the  large  leap  which  Debon  did  compel 
Ceaulin  to  make,  being  eight  iugs  of  ground.  Spcns. 

Lu'ggage,  Ifig'gidje.""   n.  .s.  [from  lug."] 
Any  thing  cumbrous  and  unwieldy  that 
is  to  be  carried  away;  any  thing  of  more 
weight  than  value. 
Come,  bring  your  luggage  nobly  on  your  back. 

Shakspeare. 
What  do  you  mean 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?  Shakspeare. 

Think  not  thou  to  find  me  slack,  or  need 
Thy  politick  maxims,  or  that  cumbersome 
Luggage  of  war  there  shewn  me.  Milton. 

How  durst  thou  with  that  sullen  luggage 
0'  th'  self,  old  ir'n,  and  other  baggage, 
T'  oppose  thy  lumber  against  us.'  Hudihras. 

The  mind  of  man  is  too  light  to  bear  much  cer- 
tainty among  the  ruflling  winds  of  passion  and  opi- 
nion; and  if  the  luggage  be  prized  equally  with  the 
jewels,  none  will  be  cast  out  till  all  be  shipwrecked. 

Glanville, 
A  lively  faith  will  bear  aloft  the  mind. 
And  leave  the  luggage  of  good  works  bo.hiud. 

Dryden. 

I  am  gathering  up  my  luggage,  and  preparing 

for  my  journey.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Lu'gubrious,  lu-gu'bri-{!is.  adj.  [lugubrc, 

French;   lugubris,   Latin.]     Mournful; 

sorrowful. 

A  demure,  or  rather  a  lugubrious  look,  a  whin- 
ing tone,  makes  up  the  sum  of  many  men's  humi- 
liations. Decay  of  Piety. 

LU'KEWARM,  luke'wirm.  adj.  [The 
original  ofthis  word  is  doubted.  Warmth, 
in  Saxon,  is  hleob;  in  old  Frisick  hlij ; 
in  Dutch  lienvtc;  whence  probably  our 
luke,  to  which  warm  may  be  added,  to 
determine,  by  the  first  word,  the  force 
of  the  second;   as  we  say,  boiling  Aor.] 
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1.  Moderately  or  mildly  warm;  so  warm 
as  to  i^ive  onlya  pleasinij;  sensation. 

A  dreary  corse,  whose  life  away  did  pass, 
All  wailow'd  in  his  own  yet  lukexvarm  blood, 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh  alas!  Spenser. 

May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold, 
You  knot  of  mouth  Iriends:  smoke  and  lukewm-m 

water 
Is  your  perfection.  Shakspeare. 

Bathing  the  body  in  lukewarm  water  is  of  great 
advantage  to  contemperate  hot  and  sharp  humours. 

Wiseman. 

Whence  is  it  but  from  this  attractive  power,  iliat 
water,  which  alone  distils  with  a  genile  lukewarm 
hent,  will  not  distil  from  salt  of  tartar  without  a 
great  heat.'  J^ewton. 

2.  Iiicliffei-Lnt;  not  ardent;  not  ztaloiis. 

If  some  few  continue  stcdfast,  it  is  an  obedience 
so  lukeicarm  and  languishing,  that  it  merits  not  the 
name  of  passion.  Dryckn. 

This  sober  conduct  is  a  mighty  virtue 
In  lukewarm  patriots.  Mdison. 

Lu'revvaumly,  luke'warm-1^.  adv.  [from 
the  adjective.^ 

1.  With  moderate  warmth. 

2.  With  indifference. 
Lu'kewarmness,    luke'warm-nSs.    n.   s. 

[from  luktwar7n.~j 

1.  Moderate  or  pleasing  heat. 

2.  Indifference;  want  of  ardour. 

Some  kind  of  zeal  counts  ail  merciful  moderation 
lukeioannness.  Kitig  Charles. 

The  defect  of  zeal  is  lukewarmness,  or  coldness 
in  religion;  the  excess  is  inordinate  heat  and  spiri- 
tual fury.  Sprat. 

Go  dry  your  chafTand  stubble,  give  fire  to  the 

zeal  of  your  faction,  and  reproach  them  with  luke- 

warmness.  Swift 

To  Lull,  Ifil.   v.  a.  \Julu^  Danish;  laUo^ 

Latin.J 

1.  To  compose  to  sleep  by  a  pleasing 
sound. 

There  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murmuring  wave  did  play 
Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep,  that  by  it  lay.  Fah-y  Q,uetn. 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  musick  lie. 
To  lull  the  daughters  of  necessity.  Milton. 

These  lulled  l}y  uightingales  embracing  slept. 

Milton. 

2.  To  compose;  to  quiet;  to  put  to  rest. 

To  find  a  foe  it  shall  not  be  his  hap. 
And  peace  shall  lull  him  in  herflow'ry  lap.  Milton. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditations  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  the  visionary  maid.  Pope, 

By  the  vocal  woods  end  waters  luWd, 
And  lost  in  lonely  musing  in  a  dream.  Thomson. 
Lu'llvby,  iAi'la-bi.  n.  s.  [^lallus,  Latin; 
Quem  nuiricum  fuisse  deum  contendit 
Turnebus,  from  lull:  it  is  observable, 
that  the  nurses  call  sleep  At/,  by;  lullaby 
is  therefore  lull  to  sleefi.^  A  song  to 
still  babes. 

Only  that  noise  heav'n's  rolling  circles  kest, 
Sung  lullaby,  to  bring  the  world  to  rest.      Fairfax. 

Philomel,  with  melody, 
Sing  in  your  sweel  lullaby; 

Lutla,  iulla,  hiUariy;  lulla,  lulla,  lullaby.     Shaksp. 
If  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here  to  speak 
with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it  may  make 
my  bounty  further. 

— Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty  till  I  come 
again.  Shakspeare. 

Drinking  is  the  lullaby  used  by  nurses  to  still  cry- 
ing children.  Locke. 
Lu-MBA  GO,  lum-bi'go.   n.  s.  [/u/nA/,  Lat. 
the  loins.] 

Luinbagos  are  pains  very  troublesome  about  the 
loins,  and  small  of  tlie  back,  such  as  precede  ague 
fits  and  fevers:  they  are  most  commoolj  from  full- 
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ness  and  acrimony,  in  common  with  a  disposition  to 
yawnings,  shuddcrings,  and  erratick  pains  in  other 
parts,  and  go  off  with  evacualion,  generally  by 
sweat,  and  other  critical  discbai^es  of  fevers. 

Q,uincy. 
LU'MBER,  Itin/biir.es  „.  a.  [loma,  jeio- 
ma,  Saxon,  household-stuff;  lommtring. 
the  dirt  of  a  house,  Dutch.]  Any  thing 
useless  or  cumbersome;  any  thing  of 
more  bulk  tlian  value. 

The  very  bed  was  violated 
By  the  coarse  hands  of  filthy  dungeon  villains, 
And  thrown  amongst  the  common  lumber.     Otway. 

One  son  at  home 
Concerns  tliee  more  than  many  guests  to  come. 
If  to  some  useful  ait  he  be  not  bred. 
He  grows  mere  luniber,  and  is  worse  than  dead. 

Dryden. 
Thy  neighbour  has  remov'd  his  wretched  store, 
Few  bauds  will  rid  the  lumber  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 
If  God  intended  not  the  precise  use  of  every  sin- 
gle atom,  that  atom  had  been  no  better  than  a  piece 
of  lumber.  Grew. 

The  poring  scholiasts  mark; 
Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark; 
A  lumber-home  of  books  in  ev'ry  head.  Pope. 

To  Lu'mber,  Jini'iJiir.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  ro  heap  like  useless  goods  ir- 
regularly. 

In  Rollo  we  must  have  so  much  stuff  lumbered 

together,  that  not  the  least  beauty  of  ti-agedy  can 

appear.  Rymcr. 

To   Lumber,   Idm'bfir.  v.  n.     To  move 

heavily,  as  burdened  with  his  own  bulk. 

First  let  them  run  at  large. 
Nor  lumber  o'er  the  meads,  nor  cross  the  wood. 

Dryden. 
Lu'minary,  Iii'm^-n3-rd.   n.  a.  [luminare, 
Latin;  luminuire,  Frencii.] 

1.  Any  body  which  gives  light. 

The  great  luminary 
Dispenses  light  from  far.  Milton. 

2.  .\ny  thing  whicii  gives  intelligence. 

Sir  John  Graham,  I  know  not  upon  what  htmi- 
naries  he  espied  in  his  face,  dissuaded  him  from 
marriage.  (Votton. 

3.  Any  one  that  instructs  mankind. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  weight  and 
spring  of  the  air,  had  been  reserved  for  a  late  hap- 
py discovery  by  two  great  luminaries  of  this  island. 

Bentley. 

Lumina'tion,  Iu-m6-n4'shdn.  n.  s.  [from 

lumen,  Lat  ]  Emission  of  light.     Diet. 

Lu'minous,  lu  m^-nds.*"3  adj.  [lumineux, 

French.] 

1.  Siiining;  emitting  light. 

Fire  burneth  wood,  making  it  first  luminotis,  then 
black  and  brittle,  and  lastly,  broken  and  incinerate. 

Bacon. 
Its  first  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs  inclos'd, 
From  chaos.  Milton- 

How  came  the  sun  to  be  luminous?  Not  from 
the  necessity  of  natural  causes.  Bentley- 

2.  Enlightened. 

Earth  may,  industrious  of  herself,  fetch  day. 
Travelling  east;  and  with  her  part  averse 
From  the  sun's  beam,  meet  night;  her  other  part 
Still  luminous  by  his  ray.  Milton. 

3.  Shining;  bright. 

The  most  luminous  of  the  prismatick  colours  an 
the  yellow  and  orange;  these  affect  the  senses  mon' 
strongly  than  all  the  rest  together.  Mwlon. 

LU.VIP,  Itinip.  n.  s.  [lomfie,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  small  mass  of  any  matter. 

The  weed  kal  is  by  the  Egyptians  used  first  foi 

fuel,  and  then  they  crush  the  ashes  into  lumpf^  li  . 

a  stone,  and  so  sell  them  to  the  Venetians.    Baa.u 

Without  this  various  agitation  of  the  water,  h^,  - 

eould  lumfs  of  sugar  or  salt  cast  into  it  be  so  per- 
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fectly  dissolved  in  it,  that  the  lumps  themselves  to- 
tally disappeai?  *'' 

A  wretch  is  pris'uer  made; 
Whose  flesh  torn  oil"  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  '"C 
In  morsels  cut.  ''**• 

Ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r,  and  od'rous  green, 
Were  sorted  well,  with  lumps  of  amber  laid  be- 
tween. Dryatn. 

To  conceive  thus  of  the  soul's  intimate  unioo 
with  an  infinite  being,  and  by  that  union  receiving 
of  ideas,  leads  one  into  as  gross  thoughts,  as  a 
country-maid  would  have  of  an  infinite  butter-piint, 
the  several  parts  whereof  being  applied  to  her 
lump  of  butter,  left  on  it  the  figure  or  idea  there 
was  present  need  of.  Locke. 

2.  A  shapeless  mass. 

Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  Ivmp; 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape.     Shaksp. 

Why  might  there  not  have  been,  in  this  great 
mass,  huge  lumps  of  solid  matter,  which,  wiihout 
any  form  or  order,  might  be  jumbled  together? 

Keil.  v.  Bvme. 
.  Mass  undistinguished. 
All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pinch  he  please.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  rare  to  find  any  of  these  metals  pure:  but 
copper,  iron,  gold,  silver,  lead,  and  tin,  all  promis- 
cuously in  one  lump.  Woodward. 
4.    I'nc  whuic  together;  the  gross. 

If  my  readers  will  not  go  to  the  price  of  buying 
my  papers  by  retail,  they  may  buy  them  in  the  lump. 

.Addison. 

Other  epidemical  vices  are  rife  and  predominant 
only  for  a  season,  and  must  not  be  ascribed  to  hu- 
man nature  in  the  lump.  Bi-ntley. 

The  principal  gentlemen  of  several  counties  are 

stigmatized  in  a  lump,  under  the  notion  of  being 

papists.  Stoift. 

To  Lump,   Ifimp.  v.  a.     To   take   in  the 

gross,  without  attention  to  particuiars. 

The  expences  ought  to  be  lumped  together. 

.ayliffe. 

Boccalini,  in  his  political  balance,  after  laying 
France  in  one  scale,  throws  Spain  into  the  other, 
which  wanted  but  very  little  of  being  a  counter- 
poise: the  Spaniards  upon  this  reckoned,  that  if 
Spain  of  itself  weighed  so  well,  they  could  not  fail 
of  success  when  the  several  parts  of  the  monarchy 
were  lumped  in  the  same  scale .  Mdison. 

Lu'mpush,  li\mp'fish.  n.  s.  [Jumfi  and 

fixh.'\     A  sort  of  fish. 
Lu'mping,  lump'ing.410  adj.  [from  lumfi.'] 
Larg'  ;  heavy;  great.      A  low  word.     • 
Nick,  thou  shall  have  a  lumping  pennpvorth. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Lu'mpish,  Iftmp'pish.  adj.  [from  lumfi.'] 
Heavy;  gross;  duU;  unactive;   bulky. 

Out  of  the  earth  was  formed  the  flesh  of  man, 
and  therefore  heavy  and  lumpish.  Raleigh. 

Sylvia  is  lumpuh,  heavy,  melancholy.  Shaksp. 
Love  is  all  spirit:  fairies  sooner  may 
Be  taken  tardy,  when  they  night-tricks  play. 
Than  we;  we  are  too  dull  and  lumpish.  Suckling. 
Little  terrestrial  particles  swimming  in  it  after 
the  grossest  were  sunk  down,  which,  by  their  hea- 
viness and  lumpish  figure,  made  their  way  more 
speedily  j5„^^,. 

How  dull  and  hew  insensible  a  beast 
Is  man,  who  yet  wou'd  lord  it  o'er  the  rest.' 
Philosopiicrs  and  poets  vainly  strove 
Jn  every  age  the  lumpish  mass  to  move.       Dryden. 
Lu'mpishly,   l\lmp'pish-l^.    adv.    [from 
lumfiish.']     With  heaviness;    with   stu- 
pi'iity. 
Lu'mpishxess,  Idmp'lsh-nds.  n.  s.  [from 

lum/ii.sh.'^     Stu|)id  heaviness. 
.u'mpy,  lilmp'd.  adj.  [from  lumfi.]   Full 
oHunips;  fn!l  ofcon^pact  masses. 

One  of  the  best  spades  to  dig  hard  lumpy  clavs. 
but  too  small  for  light  garden  mould.      Monin^. 
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L'UNACT,  l6'nS-s$.  n.  s.  [from  lunqt,  Lat. 
the  moon.J  A  kind  of  madness  influ- 
enced l)y  the  moon;  madness  in  general. 
Love  is  merely  madness,  and  deserves  as  well  a 
dark  house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do;  and  the  rea- 
son why  they  are  not  so  punished  and  cured  is,  that 
the  lunao)  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  whippers  are  iu 
love  too.  Shakspeare. 

Your  kindred  shun  your  house, 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy.  Shaksp. 
There  is  difference  of  lunacy:  1  had  rather  be 
mad  with  hira,  that,  when  he  had  nothing,  thought 
all  the  ships  that  came  into  the  haven  his,  than 
with  you,  who,  when  you  have  so  much  coming  in, 
think  you  have  nothing.  Suckling. 

Lu'nar,  lu'nSr.'^"     ?     adj.    llunaire,    Fr. 

Lu'nary,  lu'ndr-6.  ^    lunaria,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  lo  the  moon. 

They  that  have  resolved  that  these  years  were 
but  lunary  years,  viz.  of  a  month,  or  Egyptian 
years,  are  easily  confuted  Raleigh, 

Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Dryden. 

2.  Bcint,'  uniler  the  domniion  of  the  moon. 

They  have  denominated  some  herbs  solar  and 
some  lunar,  and  such  like  toys  put  into  great  words. 

Bacon. 
The  figure  of  its  seed  much  resembles  a  horse- 
shoe, which  Baptista  Porta  had  thought  too  low  a 
signification,  and  raised  the  same  into  a  lunary  re- 
presentation. Brown. 
Lu'nary,  lu'n3r-6.  n.  a.  [lunaria,  Latin; 
lunaire,  Fr.]      Moonwort. 

Then  sprinkles  she  the  juice  of  rue 
Wiln  nine  drops  of  the  midnight  dew, 
From  lunary  distilling.  Drayton. 

Lu'naikd,    lu'ni-t^d.   adj.    [from   luna., 

Latin.]     Formed  like  a  half  moon. 
Lu'natick,  Iu'n^-t1k.«''8  adj.     [lunaticuSf 
Lat.]    Mad;  having  the  imagination  in- 
fluenced by  the  moon. 

Bedlam  beggars,  from  low  farms. 
Sometimes   with  lunalick  bans,  sometimes  with 

prayers, 
Enfocce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

Lu'natick,  lu'uS-tik.  n.  s.  A  madman. 
The  lunalick,  the  lover,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold; 
The  madman.  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  ensure  any  man  well  in  his  wits,  for  one  in 
the  thousand  that  he  shall  not  die  a  lunutick  io  Bed- 
lam within  these  seven  years;  because  not  above 
one  in  about  one  thousand  five  hundred  have  done 
BO,  Graunfs  Bills. 

See  the  blind  beggar  dance,  the  cripple  sing. 
The  sot  a  hero,  lunalick  a  king.  Pope. 

The  residue  of  the  yearly  profits  shall  be  laid  out 
in  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  and  in  building  there- 
on an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  ideots  and  luna- 
ticks.  Swift. 

Luna'tion,  li-ni'shiin.  n.  s  \_iunaison, 
French;  luna,  Latin.]  The  revolution 
of  the  moon. 

If  the  lunations  be  observed  for  a  cycle  of  nine- 
teen years,  which  is  the  cycle  of  the  moon,  the  same 
observations  will  be  verified  for  succeeding  cycles 
for  ever.  Holder. 

Lunch,  lilnsh.  }   n.    s.    ^^Mim/icw 

Lu'ncheon,  iin'shiln.  ^  derives  it  from 
louja,  Spanisii;  Skinner  from  kleinkfn, 
a  small  piece,  Tcutouick.  It  probably 
comes  from  clutch  or  clunch.'^  As  much 
food  as  ot)e's  hand  can  hold. 

\Vlien  hungry  thou  stood'st  staring,  like  uo  oaf, 
I  slic'd  the  luncheon  from  the  barley  loaf; 
With  crumbled  bread  1  tbickea'd  well  the  mess. 

Gay. 


Lune,  Kine.  n.  s.  [/wna,  Latin.] 

1 .  Any  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  half  moon. 
A  troop  of  janizaries  strew'd  the  field, 
Fall'n  in  just  ranks  or  wedges,  lurus,  or  squares. 
Firm  as  they  stood.  W<Uts. 

i.  Fits  of  lunacy  or  frenzy;  mad  freaks. 
The  French  say  of  a  man  fantastical  or 
whimsical,  //  a  dea  lunes.         Hanmer. 

Bestrew  them 
These  dangerous,  unsafe  lunes,  i'  th'  king; 
He  must  be  told  on't,  and  he  shall:  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  ieash:  as,  the  lune  of  a  hawk. 

LUJ^E'TTE,  \\x-x\h\!.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
small  iialf  moon 

Lunette  is  a  covered  place  made  before  the  cour- 
tine,  which  consists  of  two  faces  that  form  an  angle 
inwai'ds,  and  is  commonly  raised  in  losses  full  of 
water,  to  serve  instead  of  a  fausse  braye,  and  to  dis- 
pute the  enemy's  passage:  it  is  six  toises  in  extent, 
of  which  the  parapet  is  four.  Trevoux. 

Lungs,  l\ingz.  n.  s.  [Junjen,  Sax.  long, 
Dutch.]  The  lights;  the  party  by  which 
breath  is  inspired  and  expired. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so, 
That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

Shakspeare. 
The  bellows  of  his  lungs  begin  to  swell. 
Nor  can  the  good  receive,  nor  bad  expel     Dryden. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues. 
And  throats  of  brass  inspir'd  with  iron  lungs; 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Lu'nged,  ling'd.3*9  adj.  [from  lungs.^ 
Having  lungs,  having  the  nature  of 
lungs;  drawing  in  and  emitting  air,  as 
the  lungs  in  an  animal  body. 

The  smith  prepares  his  hammer  for  the  stroke. 
While  the  lwtg''d  bellows  hissing  fire  provoke. 

Dryden. 

Lung-grown,  Iting'grone.  adj.  \^lunff  and 
growfi.^ 

The  lungs  sometimes  grow  fast  to  the  skin  that 
lines  the  breast  within;  whence  such  as  are  detain- 
ed with  that  accident  are  lung-grown.         Harvey. 

Lu'ngwort,  liing'wdrl.  ?i.  s.  [/lulmonaria, 
Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Luniso'lar,  lu-ni-s6'lar.8^  adj.  [^luniso- 
laire,  French;  luna  and  solaria,  Latin.] 
Compounded  of  the  revolution  of  sun 
and  moon. 

LuNT,  Ifint.  n.  s.  [^lonte,  Dutch.]  The 
matchcord  with  which  guns  are  fired. 

Lu'piNE,  lu'pin.**"  n.  .?.  [^lu/iin,  Fr.  lufii- 
nus,  Latin.     A  kind  of  pulse. 

It  has  a  papilionaceous  flower,  out  of  whose  em- 
palement  rises  the  pale,  which  aften/ards  turns  into 
a  pod  filled  with  either  plain  or  spherical  seeds: 
the  leaves  grow  like  fingers  upon  the  foot  stalks. 

Miller. 

When  Protogenes  would  undertake  any  excellent 

piece,  he  used  to  diet  himself  with  peas  and  lupines, 

that  his  invention  might  be  quick  and  refined.  Peach. 

Where  stalks  of  lupines  grew, 
Th'  ensuing  season,  in  return,  may  bear 
The  bearded  product  of  the  golden  year.     Dryden. 

Lurch,  lurtsh.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  deriv- 
ed by  Skinner  from  /*  ourche,  a  game 
of  draughts,  much  used,  as  he  says, 
among  the  Dutch;  ourche  he  derives 
from  area;  so  that,  1  suppose,  tliose  that 
are  lost  are  left  in  lorche,  m  the  lurch 
or  box;  whence  the  use  of  the  word.] 

To  leave  in  the  Lurch.     To  leave  in  a 


forlorn  or  deserted  condition;  to  leave 
without  help.     A  ludicrous  phrase. 

Will  you  now  to  peace  incline. 
And  laiiguish  in  tlie  main  des:gn, 
And  leave  us  in  the  lurch.  Denliam- 

But  though  tbou'rt  of  a  different  church, 
I  will  not  leave  thee  in  the  lurch.  Iludihrax. 

Have  a  care  how  you  keep  company  with  those 
that,  when  they  find  themselves  upon  a  pinch,  will 
leave  their  friends  in  tlie  lurch.  I'Esl.-ange. 

Can  you  break  your  word  with  three  of  the  ho- 
nestest  best  meaning  persons  in  the  world.'  It  is 
base  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity  and  cre- 
dulity, and  leave  them  in  the  lurch  at  last.  ..irbuth. 

Flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  cast  us  out  of 
the  fashionable  worM,  and  leave  us  in  the  lurch,  by 
some  of  their  late  refinements.  .Addison. 

To  Lurch,  lirtsh.  v.  n.  \_loere7i,  Dutch, 
or  rather  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  shift;  to  play  tricks. 

I  myself  sometimes  leaving  goodness  on  my  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  lie  in  wait:  we  now  ratner  use  lurk. 

While  the  one  was  upon  wing,  the  other  stood 
lurching  upon  the  ground,  and  flew  away  with  the 
fish .  UEstrange. 

To  Lurch,  lurtsh.  v.  a.  [^lurcor,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  devour;  to  swallow  greedily. 

Too  far  off  from  greatcitiesmay  hinder  business; 
or  too  near  lurcheth  all  provisions,  and  maketh  every 
thing  dear.  Baco^i. 

2.  To  defeat;  to  disappoint.  A  word  now 
used  only  in  burlesque,  [from  the  game 
lurch.'] 

He  waxed  like  a  sea; 
And,  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurcht  all  swords  o'  th'  garland.  Shakspeare. 
God  never  designed  the  use  of  them  to  be  con- 
tinual; by  putting  such  an  emptiness  in  them,  as 
should  so  quicklyfail  andturc/i  the  expectation.  South. 
This  is  a  sure  rule,  that  will  never  deceive  or 
lurch  the  sincere  communicant.  South. 

3    To  steal  privily;  tu  filch;  to  pilfer. 
Lu'rcher,  ldrtsh'dr.83  n.  s.  [from  lurch.] 

1.  One  that  watches  to  steal,  or  to  betray 
or  entrap. 

His  thefts  some  tradesman  spies. 
Swift,  from  his  play  the  scudding  lurcher  flies; 
Whilst  ev'ry  honest  tongue  Stop  thief  resounds.  Gay. 

2.  A  dog  that  watches  for  his  game. 

I  cannot  represent  those  worthies  more  naturally 
than  under  the  shadow  of  a  pack  of  dogs,  made  up 
of  finders,  lurchers,  and  setters.  Taller. 

3.  [lurco,  Lat.]  A  glutton;  a  gormandizer. 
Not  used. 

Lure,  lure.  n.  s,  [leurre,  French;  lore, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Something  held  out  to  call  a  hawk. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty, 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.        Shaksp. 

This  lure  she  cast  abroad,  thinking  that  this  fame 
and  belief  would  draw,  at  one  time  or  other,  some 
birds  to  stiike  upon  it.  Bacon. 

A  great  estate  to  an  heir  is  as  a  lure  to  ail  the 
birds  of  prey  round  about  to  seize  on  him.     Bacon. 

This  stiflheck'd  pride,  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denhofn. 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks; 
With  her  of  tarsels,  and  of  lures  he  talks.      Prior. 

2.  Any  enticement;  any  thing  that  pro- 
mises advantage. 

How  many  have  with  a  smile  made  small  account 
Of  beauty,  and  her  lures,  easily  scorn'd 
All  her  assaults,  on  worthier  things  intent?  vViifcn. 

Luxury 
Held  out  her  lure  to  his  superiour  eye, 
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And  griev'd  to  see  him  pass  contemptuous  by. 

Madden. 
To  Lure,  lure.  v.  ?i.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
call  liawks- 

Standing  near  one  that  lured  loud  and  shrill,  1 
had  suddenly  an  offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  bro- 
ken, or  been  dislocated  in  my  car,  and  immediate- 
ly after  a  loud  ringing.  Bacon. 

To  LuHE,  luie.  V.  a.  To  attract;  to  en- 
tice; to  draw. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 
Against  the  day  of  battle,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd  come  flying,  lur''d 
With  scent  of  living  caicasses.  Milton. 

A  man  spent  one  day  in  labour,  that  he  might 
pass  the  other  at  ease;  and  /ur'rf  on  by  the  pleasure 
of  this  bait,  when  he  was  in  vigour,  he  would  pro- 
vide for  as  many  days  as  he  could.  Temple. 

Should  you  lure 
From  his  dark  haunt,  beneath  the  tangled  roots 
Of  pendant  trees,  the  monarch  of  the  brook. 
Behoves  you  then  to  ply  your  finest  art.     Thomson. 

Volumes  on  shelter'd  stalls  expanded  lie, 
And  various  science  lures  the  learned  eye.       Gay. 
Lu'rid,     lu'rld.    adj.     [^luridu.s,     Latin.] 
Gloomy;  dismal.     Not  used. 
Slow  settling  o'er  the  lurid  grove, 
Unusual  darkness  broods.  Tliomson. 

To  Lurk,  iitk.  v.  n.  [probably  lurch  and 
lurk  are  the  same  word.  See  Lurch.J 
To  lie  in  wait;  to  lie  hidden;  to  lie 
close. 

Far  in  land  a  savage  nation  dwelt. 
That  never  tasted  gi-ace,  nor  goodness  felt; 
But  like  wild  beasts,  lurking  in  loathsome  den, 
And  flying  fast  as  roebuck  through  the  fen, 
All  naked.  Fairy  Queen. 

Milbrook  lurketh  between  two  hills,  a  village  of 
some  eighty  houses,  and  borrowing  his  name  from  a 
mill  and  little  brook  running  there  through.  Carew. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 

But  theevishly  loiter  and  lurke.  Tusser. 

If  sinners  entice  thee,  consent  not;  if  they  say, 

let  us  lay  wait  for  blood,  let  us  lurk  privily  for  the 

innocent.  Proverbs. 

The  wife,  %vhen  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest,  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  MiUon. 

See 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree,  Dryden. 

The  king  unseen 
LurkUl  in  her  hand,  ard  mourn'd  his  captive  queen; 
He  springs  to  vengeance.  Pope. 

I  do  not  lurk  in  the  dark:  I  am  not  wholly  un- 
known to  the  world:  I  have  set  my  name  at  length. 

Swift. 
Lu'rker   Idrk'ur.''^  n.  s.  [from  lurk.'\    A 

thief  that  lies  in  wait. 
Lu'rkingplace,     liLirk'ing-plise.     n.    s, 
[lurk  and  filace.'^    Hiding  place;  secret 
place. 

Take  knowledge  of  all  the  Iwkingplaces  where 
he  hideth  himself.  1  Samuel. 

Lu'scious,  l^bh'us.3^''  a(fj^  [from  delicious, 
say  some;  but  Skinner  more  probably 
derives  it  from  luxurious.,  corruptly 
pronounced.] 

1.  Sweet,  so  as  to  nauseate. 

2.  Sweet  in  a  great  degree. 

The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious  as  loches, 
shall  shortly  be  as  bitter  as  coloquintida.      Shaksp. 

With  brandish'd  blade  rush  on  him,  break  his 
glass, 
And  shed  the  luscious  liquor  on  the  ground.  Milton. 

Blown  roses  hold  their  sweetness  to  the  last, 
And  raisins  keep  their  luscious  native  taste.  Dryd. 

3.  Pitasing,  dcli^hiful. 

He  will  bait  him  in  with  the  luscious  proposal  of 
some  gainful  purchase.  South. 
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Lu'sciousLY,  lish'As-ld.  adv.  [from  lus- 

scious.'j     Sweet  to  a  great  degree. 
Lu'sciousNESs,    lish'us-n^s.    n.   «.  [from 
luscious.']    Immoderate  sweetness. 

Can  there  be  a  greater  indulgence  in  God,  than 
to  embitter  sensualities  whose  lusciousness  intoxi- 
cates us,  and  to  clip  wings  which  carry  us  from  him.' 

Decay  oj  Piety. 

Peas  breed  worms  by  reason  of  the  lusciousiiess 

and  sweetness  of  tlie  grain .  Mortimer. 

Lu'sERN,  lu's^rn.  n.  s.   [lufius  cervarius, 

Latin.]  A  lynx. 
Lush,   lilsh.   adj.    Of  a  dark,  deep,  full 
colour,  opposite  to  pale  and  faint;  from 
lousche.  Hanmer. 

How  lush  and  lusty  the  grass  looks!  how  green! 

Shakspeare. 

Lusk,  Itjisk.  adj.  [lusche,  Fr.]  Idle;  lazy; 
worthless.  Diet. 

Lu'sKisH,  lusk'ish.  adj.  [from  lusk.] 
Somewhat  inclinable  to  laziness  or  in- 
dolence. 

Lu'sKisHLY,  ldsk'ish-1^.  adv.  [from  lusk- 
ish.]  Lazily;  indolently. 

Lu'sKisHNEss,  liisk'ish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
luskish.]    A  disposition  to  laziness. 

Sfienser. 

Luso'rious,  lu-s6'r^-iis.  adj.  [lusorius, 
Lat.]   Used  in  play;  sportive. 

Things  more  open  to  exception,  yet  unjustly  con- 
demned as  unlawful;  such  as  the  lusoriovs  lots,  dan- 
cing, and  stage  plays.  Bishop  Sanderson. 

Lu'soRY,  lu'sijr-6.  adj.  \_lusorius^  Latin.] 
Used  in  play. 

There  might  be  many  entertaining  contrivances, 
for  the  instruction  of  children  in  geometry  and  geo- 
graphy, in  such  alluring  and  lusoi'y  methods,  which 
would  make  a  most  agreeable  and  lasting  impres- 
sion. Watts. 

LUST,  list.  n.  s.  [lufC,  Sax.  lust,  Dut.] 

1.  Carnal  desire. 
This  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 

Shews  like  a  riotous  inn,  epicurism  and  lust 

Make  it  more  like  a  tavern  or  a  brothel. 

Than  a  grac'd  palace.  Shakspeare. 

Lust,  and  rank  thoughts.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  immoderately  given  to  the  lust  of  the 
flesh,  making  no  conscience  to  get  bastards.  Jihhot. 

When  a  temptation  of  lust  assaults  thee,  do  not 
resist  it  by  disputing  with  it,  but  fly  from  it,  that  is, 
think  not  at  all  of  it.  Taylor. 

2.  Any  violent  or  irregular  desire. 

1  will  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall  be  satisfied 
upon  them.  Exodus. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust  doth  persecute  the 
poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  they 
imagined.  Psalms. 

Virtue  was  represented  by  Hercules:  he  is  drawn 
offering  to  strike  a  dragon;  by  the  dragon  are  meant 
all  manner  of  lusts.  Peacham. 

All  weigh  our  acts,  and  whate'er  seems  unjust. 
Impute  not  to  necessity,  but  lust.  Dryden 

The  lust  of  lucre.  Pope. 

3.  Vigour;  active  power;  lustiness.  Not 
used. 

Trees  will  grow  greater,  and  bear  better  fruit,  if 

you  put  salt,  or  lees  of  wine,  or  blood,  to  the  root: 

the  cause  may  be,  the  increasing  the  Iv^t  or  spirit 

of  the  root.  Bacon. 

To  Lust,  lust.  v.  n. 

1.  To  desire  carnally. 

Inconstant  man,  that  loved  all  he  saw, 
And  lusted  after  all  that  he  did  love.    Roscommon 
2    To  in.siie  vehemently. 

Giving  sometimes  prodigally;  not  because  he  lov- 
ed them  to  whom  he  gave,  but  because  he  Ittsted  to 
give.  Sidney. 
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The  christian  captives  in  chains  could  no  way 
move  themselves,  if  Uicy  should  ""*'*' ''^'jly„"f 
after  liberty.  ' 

.To  list; 'to  like.     Out  of  use. 

Their  eyes  swell  with  fatness;  and  they  do  even 
what  they  last.  ^""^f'' 

.  To   have   irregular  dispositions  or  de- 


sires. 


Plies. 

The  mixed  multitude  fell  a  lusting;  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  also  wept,  and  said,  Who  shall  give 
us  flesh  to  eat.'  J^umhtrs. 

The  spirit  that  dwelleth  in  us  lusteth  to  envy. 

James. 

Lu'sTFUL,  Ifist'ful.  adj.  [lust  and  full.'] 

1.  Lil)idinous;  liaving  irregular  desires. 

Turning  wrathful  fire  to  lustful  heat. 
With  beastly  sin  thought  her  to  have  defiPd. 

Fairy  Queen. 

There  is  no  man  that  is  intemperate  or  lustful, 
but  besides  the  guilt  likewise  stains  and  obscures 
his  soul.  Tillotson. 

2.  Provoking  to  sensuality;  inciting  to  lust. 

Thence  his  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd.      Milton. 
Lu'sTFui,LY,  lust'ful-e.  adv.   [from  lust- 
ful.]  With  sensual  concupiscence. 
Lu'sTFULNEss,   Idst'fui-n^s.  n.   s.   [from- 

lustful.]   Libidiiiousness. 
Lu'sTiHED,  iCis't^-hed.  ^  n.  s.  [from  lus- 
Lu'sTiH<joD,  liis'te-iiud.  5       ty.]    Vigour; 
sprightliness;  corporal  ability.     Not  in 
use. 

A  goodly  personage,  . 
Now  in  his  freshest  flower  of  lustyhed, 
Fit  to  inflame  fair  lady  with  love's  rage.     Spenser. 

Reason  and  respect 
Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject.         Shak^. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth  and  bloom  of  lustihood.    Shdcsp. 

Lu'sTiLY,    lAs'i6-i^.    adv.     [from    lusty.'] 
Stoutly;  with  vigour;  with  mettle. 
I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him.     Shakspeare, 
Now  gentlemen, 
Let's  tune  and  to  it  lustily  a  while.         Shakspeare. 
Barbarossa  took  upon  him  that  painful  journey, 
which  the  old  king  lustily  performed.  Knolles. 

He  has  fought  lustily  for  her,  and  deserves  her. 

Southerne. 
Lu'sTiNESs,  Ids'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  lusty.'] 
Stoutness;  sturdiness;  strength;  vigour 
of  body. 

Fresh  Clarion  being  ready  dight, 
He  with  good  speed  began  to  take  his  flight 
Over  the  fields  in  his  frank  lustiness.  Spenser. 

Where  there  is  so  great  a  prevention  of  the  ordi- 
nary time,  it  is  the  lustiness  of  the  child ;  but  when 
it  is  less,  it  is  some  indisposition  of  the  mother. 

Bacon. 
Cappadocian  slaves  were  famous  for  their  lusti- 
ness, and  being  in  good  liking,  were  set  on  a  stall 
to  shew  the  good  habit  of  their  body,  and  made  to 
play  tricks  before  the  buyers,  to  shew  their  activity 
and  strength.  Dryden. 

Lu'sTLEss,  mst'l^s.  adj.  [from  lust.]    Not 
vigorous;  weak.  Spenser, 

Lu'sTRAL,  Itjs'tral.  adj.  [lustrale,  French; 
lustralis,  Latin.]  Used  in  purification. 

His  better  parts  by  lustral  waves  refin'd, 
More  pure,  and  nearer  to  aethereal  mind.       Garth 
Lustra'tion,  liis-tr^'shun.  n.   a.    llustra'- 
tio7i,  French;  lusiratio,  Latin.]     Purifi- 
cation by  water. 

Job's  religious  care 
His  sons  assembles,  whose  united  prayer 
Like  sweet  perfumes,  from  golden  censers  rise- 
He  with  divine /twtro/ion.?  sanctifies.  Sandus 
Tiiat  spirits  are  corporeal  seems  a  conceit  dero^ 
gative  unto  himself,  and  such  as  he  should  rather 
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labour  to  overthrow;  yet  thereby  he  cstablisheth  the 
Uoctrineof/tts<ra/ions,  aniulets,  and  charms.  Brown. 

Should  lo's  priest  command 
A  pilgrimage  to  Meroe's  burning  sand; 
Throiigli  deserts  they  would  seek  the  secret  spring, 
And  holy  water  foi  lustration  bring.  Dnjden. 

What  were  all  their  lustraliom  but  so  many  so- 
lemn purifyings,  to  render  both  themselves  and  their 
sacrifices  acceptable  to  their  gods?  South. 

By  ardent  pray'r,  and  clear  lustration, 
Purge  the  contagious  spots  of  human  weakness; 
Impure  no  mortal  can  behold  Apollo.  Prior. 

Lu'sTRE,  lis'tur.-*!"  „.  s.  [luncrc.^  French.] 

1.  Brightness;  splendour;  glitter. 

You  have  one  eye  left  to  see  some  mischief  on 
him . 

— Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it;  out,  vile  gelly! 
where  is  thy  lustre  now?  Shaksp. 

To  the  soul  time  doth  perfection  give, 
And  adds  fresh  lustre  to  her  beauty  still.       Davies. 

The  scoi'ching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre  to  the  noouday  sky.  Jlddison. 

Pass  but  some  fleeting  years,  and  these  poor  eyes, 
Where  now  without  a  boast  some  lustre  lies. 
No  longer  shall  their  little  honours  keep, 
But  only  be  of  use  to  read  or  weep.  Prior. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair. 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.       Pope. 

2.  A  sconce  with  lights. 

Ilidotta  sips,  and  dances  till  she  see 
The  doubling  lustres  dance  as  quick  as  she.     Pope. 

3.  Eminence;  renown. 

His  ancestors  continued  about  four  hundred  years, 
rather  without  obscurity  than  with  any  great  lustre. 

Wotton. 

I  used  to  wonder  how  a  man  of  birth  and  spirit 
could  endure  to  be  wholly  insignificant  and  obscure 
in  a  foreign  country,  when  he  might  live  with  lustre 
in  his  own.  Sicift 

4.  [from  lustre,  Fr.  lustrtim,  Lat.]  The 
space  of  five  years. 

Both  of  us  have  closed  the  tenth  lustre,  and  it  is 
time  to  determine  how  we  shall  play  the  last  act  of 
the  farce.  Bolingbroke. 

Lu'sTRiNG,  k\s'string.  n.  s.  [from  iustre.] 
A  shining  silk:  commonly   pronounced 
lutestring. 
Lu'sTROUS,   lus'trds.   adj.  [from    lustre.'] 
Bright;  shining;  luminous. 

Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin,  good 

sparks  and  lustrous.  Shakspeare. 

The  more  lustrous  the  imagination  is,  it  filleth  and 

fixeth  the  better.  Bacon. 

Lu'sTWOKT,   lust'wurt.    n.    s.    [_lust    and 

ivort,]  An  herb. 
Lu'sTY,  liis'te.  adj.  [_lustig;  Dutch.]  Stout; 
vigorous;  healthy;  able  of  body. 
This  lusty  lady  came  from  Persia  late. 
She  with  the  Christians  had  cncounter'd  oft.  Spens. 

If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch? 

Shakspeare, 
We  yet  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chace.  Otway. 

Lu'taxist,  liVtan-ist.  n.  s.  [from  lute.] 
One  who  plays  upon  the  lute. 

Luta'rious,  lu-ti'r^-Cis.  adj.  [lutarius^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Living  in  mud. 

2.  Of  the  colour  of  mud. 

A  scaly  tortoise-shell,  of  the  luUaious  kind. 

Gnio. 
LUTE,  lute.  n.  s.  [luth^lut,  Fr.J 
1.  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.         Shakspeare. 
May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  countenance, 
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upon-  his  head  a  garland  of  roses,  in  one  hand  a  lule. 

Peacham. 
In  a  sadly  pleasing  strain, 
Let  the  warbling  lule  complain.  Pope. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundi-ed  weight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cauuot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity. JlrbxUhnot. 

Lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp'ring  woods,  and  /ute-resounding  waves. 

Dunciad. 
2.  [from  lut,  Fr.  lutum,  Lat.]  A  composi- 
tion   like    clay,    with     which    chymists 
close  up  their  vessels. 

Some  temper  lute,  some  spacious  vessels  move. 
These  furnaces  erect,  and  those  approve.      Garth. 
To  Lute,  lute.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
close  with  lute,  or  chymists*  clay. 

Take  a  vessel  of  iron,  and  let  it  have  a  cover  of 
iron  well  luted,  after  the  manner  of  the  chemists. 

Bacon. 
Iron  may  be  so  heated,  that  being  closely  luted 
in  a  glass,  it  shall  constantly  retain  the  fire. 

mikins. 
Lu'tulent,  hVtshil-l^nt.^i  »oi  adj.  [lutu- 

Icntus,  Latin.]    Muddy;  turbid. 
To  Lux,  luks.  \v.  a.  [luxer,  Fr. 

To  Lu'x.iTE,  luks'ate.  5      luxo,  Lat.]  To 
put  out  of  joint;  to  disjoint. 

Consider  well  the  luxated  joint,  which  way  it 
slipped  out;  it  requireth  to  be  returned  in  the  same 
manner.  Wiseman. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux^d  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Philips. 
Luxa'tion,  li\ks-ii'shi\n.  n.  s.  [from  luxo, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  disjointing. 

2.  Any  thing  disjointed. 

The  undue  situation,  or  connexion  of  parts,  in 
fractures  and  luxations,  are  to  be  rectified  by  ehi- 
rurgieal  means.  Floycr. 

LUXE,  luks.  n.s.  [Fr.  luxius,  Lat.]  Lux- 
ury; voluptuousness.     Not  used. 

The  pow'r  of  wealth  I  try'd 

And  all  the  various  luxe  of  costly  pride.         Prior. 

Luxu'riance,  nig-zu're-anse.  ?  n.«.[from 

Luxu'RXANcy,l\lg-zi're-an-se.  5      luxuri- 

ans,  Latin.]    Exuberance;  abundant  of 

wanton  plenty  or  growth. 

A  fungus  prevents  healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy. 

Wiseman. 

Flowers  giow  up  in  the  garden  in  the  greatest 

luxuriancy  and  profusion.  Spectator. 

While   through  the  parting  robe  th'   alternate 

breast 

In  full  luxuriance  rose.  Thomson. 

Luxu'riant,  lug-zu'r^-ant.-*^9  adj.  [^luxu- 

rians,  Latin.]  Exuberant;  superfluously 

plenteous. 

A  fluent  and  luxuriant  speech  becomes  youth 
well,  but  not  age.  Bacon. 

The  mantling  vine  gently  creeps  luxuriant. 

Milton. 
If  the  fancy  of  Ovid  be  luxwiant,  it  is  his  cha- 
racter to  be  so.  Dryden. 

Prune  the  luxuriant,  the  uncouth  refine. 
But  show  no  mercy  to  an  empty  line.  Pope. 

To     Luxu'riate,    lug-ziVrc-ate.    v.    n. 
[^luxurior,  Latin.]  To  grow  exuberantly; 
to  shoot  with  superfluous  plenty. 
Luxu'rious,   lug-ziVre-ils.   adj.   \_luxu7-i- 
eux,  Fr.  lururiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Delighting  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

2.  Administring  to  luxury. 

Those  whom  last  thou  saw'st 
In  triumph,  and  luxurious  wealth,  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  of  prowess  eminent. 
And  great  exploits;  but  of  tiue  virtue  void.  MUton. 
L 
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The  liaurious  board' 

3.  Lustful;  libidinotis. 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed: 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.  Shaksp. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Luxurious,  avaricious,  false,  deceitful.         Shaksp. 

4.  Voluptuous;  enslaved  to  pleasure. 

Luxurious  cities,  where  the  noise 
Of  riot  ascends  above  their  loftiest  tow'rs.    MUton. 
3.  Softening  by  pleasure. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 
Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.         Dryden. 
6.  Luxuriant;  exuberant. 
Till  more  hands 
Aid  us,  the  work  under  our  labour  grows 
Luxurious  by  restraint.  Milton. 

Luxu'RiousLY,lag-zu'r6-us-l^.  adv.  [from 
luxu7-iQus.]    Deliciously;  voluptuously. 

Hotter  hours  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Shaksp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread, 
And  with  hcroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed.  Di-yd. 

He  never  supt  in  solemn  state; 
Nor  day  to  night  luxuriously  did  join.  Dryden. 

LU'XURY,  liik'shu-re.*-"  n.  s.  [luxure, 
oil!  Fr.  luxuria,  Latin.] 

1.  Voluptuousness;  addictedness  to  plea- 
sure. 

Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Milton. 

Riches  expose  a  man  to  pride  and  luxury,  and  a 
foolish  elation  of  heart.  Spectator. 

2.  Lust;  lewdness. 

Urge  his  hateful  luxury, 
His  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust, 
Which  stretch'd   unto   their  servants,   daughters, 

wives.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Luxuriance;  exuberance. 

Young  trees  of  several  kinds  set  contiguous  in  a 
fruitful  ground,  with  the  luxury  of  the  trees  will 
incorporate.  Bacon. 

4.  Delicious  fare. 
He  cut  the  side  of  the  rock  for  a  garden,  and  by 

laying  on  it  earth,  furnished  out  a  kind  of  luxury 
for  a  hermit.  Mdison. 

Ly,  li.  A  very  frequent  termination  both 
of  names  of  places  and  of  adjectives  and 
adverbs.  When  Iv  terminates  the  name 
of  a  place,  it  is  derived  from  leaj,  Sax. 
a  field.  Gibson.  When  it  ends  an  ad- 
jective or  adverb,  it  is  contracted  from 
lic/i,  like:  as,  beastly,  beastlike;  filainly, 
jilainlike. 

Lyca'nthropy,  Ii-kan7/zr6-p6.  n.  s.  [/t/- 
canthrojiie,  French;  >iJ>c«v  and  osv^fiw^os.J 
A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  men  have 
the  qualities  of  wild  beasts. 

He  sees  like  a  man  in  his  sleep,  and  grows  as 
much  the  wiser  as  the  man  that  dreamt  of  a  lycan- 
Iropy;  and  was  for  ever  after  wary  not  to  come  new 
a  river.  Taylor. 

Lyke,  like.  adj.  for  like.  S/ienser. 

Ly'ing,  li'ing.'**"  partici/iial  noun,  from 
lie,  whether  it  signifies  to  be  recumbent, 
or  to  sfieak  falsely,  or  otherwise. 

They  will  have  me  whipt  for  speaking  tiuc,  thou 
wilt  have  mc  whipt  for  lying,  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipt  for  holding  my  peace.  Shaksp, 

Many  tears  and  temptations  befal  mc  by  the  ly- 
ing in  wait  of  the  Jews.  .4cfs. 
Lymph,  limf.  n.  s.  [lymphe,  Fr.  lympha, 
Lat.]     Water;   transparent    colourless 
liquor. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentc  ry 
it  is  mixed  with  the  lymph,  the  most  spirituous  and 
elaborated  pax-t  of  the  blood.  Arbuthnot. 
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Ly'mphated,  lim'fi-t^d.  adj.  [lym/ihatusy 
Lat.]   Mad.  Diet. 

Ly'mphatiok,  lim-fat'ik.*'*''  n.  s.  \^lym/iha- 
tique,  French;  from  lymfiha,  Lalin.} 

Tlie  /i/m;j/ia/icfcs  arc  slender  pellucid  tubes,  whose 
cavities  are  contracted  at  small  and  unequal  distan- 
ces: they  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesente- 
ry, receiving;  first  a  fine  thin  lymph  from  the  lympha- 
tick  ducts,  which  dilutes  the  chylous  fluid  Cheyne. 
Upon  the  death  of  an  animal,  the  spirits  may 
sink  into  the  veins,  or  lymphaticks,  and  glandules. 

Floyer. 
Ly'mpheduct,  Hm'f^-dCikt.  n.  s.  [jym/iha. 
and  ductus.,  Lat.]    A  vessel  which  coit- 
veys  the  lymph. 

The  glands. 
All  artful  knots,  of  various  hollow  threads, 
Which  Ixjmplieducts,  an  art'ry,  nerve,  and  vein, 
Involv'd  and  close  together  wound,  contain.  Blackm. 

Ly'nden  trep:,   lin'd^n-tve^.  n.  s.  [_ttlia, 
Latin.]  A  plant. 


L  YR 

L  7JVT,  lingks.  w.  s.  [Latin.]  A  spotted 
beast,  remarkable  for  speed  and  sharp 
sight. 

He  that  has  an  idea  of  a  beast  with  spots,  has  but 

a  confused  idea  of  a  leopard,  it  not  being  thereby 

safficiently  distinguished  from  a  lynx.  Locke. 

What  modes  of  sight  betivixt  each  wide  extreme. 

The  moles  dim  curtain  and  the  linx's  beam. 

Pope. 

Lyre,  lire.  n.  s.  \lyre.,  French;  lyra.,  Lat.] 
A  harp;  a  musical  instrument  to  which 
poetry  is,  by  poetical  writers,  supposed 
to  be  sung. 

With  other  notes  than  to  th'  Orphean  lyre.  Milton. 

My  softest  verse,  my  darling  lyre, 
Upon  Euphelia's  toilet  lay.  Prior. 

He  never  touch'd  his  lyre  in  such  a  truly  chro- 
matick  manner  as  upon  that  occasion. 

.^ibuthnot. 


Ly'rical,  lir'r^-kal. 
Ly'rick,  li'rik. 


adj.    [^iyricus,    Lat 
/t/r/yue,  French.] 


L  YR 

Pertaining  to  a  harp,  or  to  odes  or  poe- 
try sung  to  a  harp;  singing  to  a  harp. 

All  his  tiophies  hung  and  acts  enroll'd      j^j-^^^ 
In  copious  legend,  or  sweet  lyrick  song.  ,    .    7- 

Somewhat  of  the  purity  of  English,  '^o"'^^^/' °5 
more  equal  thoughts,  somewhat  of  s'v;etncss  n  the 
numbers;  in  one  word,  somewhat  of  a  Anci  Urn, 
and  more  hjiical  verse,  is  yet  wanting.         uiyaen. 

The  lute  neglected,  and  the  lymk  muse, 
Love  taught  my  tears  in  sadder  notes  to  flow, 
And  tun'd  my  heart  to  elegies  of  woe.  fope. 

Ly'rick,  lir'rik.  n.  s.     A  poet  who  writes 
songs  to  the  harp. 

The  greatest  conqueror  in  this  nation,  after  the 
maimer  of  the  old  Grecian  lynrks.  did  not  only 
compose  the  words  of  his  divine  odes,  but  set  them 
to  musick  himself.  Mdison. 

Ly'rist,  U'rist."**  n.  s.  \^lyriste.^,  Lat.]    A 
musician  who  plays  upon  the  harp. 

His  tender  theme  the  charming  lyrist  chose 
Minei-va's  anger,  and  the  direful  woes 
Which  voyaging  from  Troy  the  victors  bore.  Popt. 


M. 


Mem.  has,  in  English,  one  unvaried 
7  sound, by  compressionof  thelips;  as, 
jtiine,  tame,  camp:  it  is  never  mute. 
Macaro'on,  mak'a-roon.  n.  s.  [macarone., 
Italian.] 

1.  A  coarse,  rude,  low  fellow;  whence 
macaroniek  poetry,  in  which  the  lan- 
guage is  purposely  corrupted. 

Like  a  big  wife,  at  sight  of  loathed  meat, 
Ready  to  travail ;  so  I  sigh  and  sweat, 
To  hear  this  macaroon  talk  on  in  vain.         Donne. 

2.  \_macaro7iy  French.]  A  kind  of  sweet 
biscuit,  made  of  flower,  almonds,  eggs, 
and  sugar. 

Maca'w,  ma-kaw'.   n.  s.    A  bird  in  the 
West  Indies,  the  largest  species  of  par- 
rot. 
Maoaw-tree,  ma-kaw'tr6^.  n.  s. 

A  species  of  the  palm-tree,  very  common  in  the 
Carribbee  Islands,  where  the  negroes  pierce  the 
tender  fruit,  whence  issues  a  pleasant  liquor;  and 
the  body  of  the  tree  affords  a  solid  timber,  supposed 
by  some  to  be  a  sort  of  ebony.  Miller. 

Mace,  mise.  n.  .s-.   [ma 55a,  Sax.  maca, 

Spanish.] 
\.  An  ensign  of  authority  bore  before  ma- 
gistrates. 

He  mightily  upheld  that  royal  mace, 
^Vhich  now  thou  bear'st.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  rmav«M<',  French;  wassa,  Lat.]  A  heavy 
blunt  vveapori;  a  club  01  metal. 

O  raurth'rous  slumber! 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy 
That  plays  thee  musick.""  Shaksp. 

The  Turkish  troops  breaking  in  with  their  scymi- 
tars  and  heavy  iron  maces,  made  a  most  bloody  exe- 
cution. Knotles. 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick  smote.         Milton. 
With  his  niact  their  monarch  struck  the  ground; 
With  iaward  trembling  eaith  receiy'd  the  wound, 


And  rising  streams  a  ready  passage  found.  Di-yden. 

The  mighty  maces  with  such  haste  descend. 
They  break  the  bones,  and  make  the  armour  bend. 

Dry  din. 
3.  [?Mac2s,  Latin.]   A  kind  of  spice. 

The  nutmeg  is  inclosed  in  a  threefold  covering, 
of  which  the  second  is  mrtce;  it  is  tliin  and  mem- 
branaceous, of  an  oleaginous  and  a  yellowish  co- 
lour: it  has  an  extremely  fragrant,  aromatick,  and 
agreeable  smell,  and  a  pleasant,  but  acrid  and  olea- 
ginous taste.  Hill. 

Water,  vinegar,  and  honey,  is  a  most  excellent 
sudorifick:  it  is  more  effectual  with  a  little  mace 
added  to  it.  Arhuthnot. 

Macea'le,  mise-ile'.  n.  s.  \_maee  and  a/e.] 

Ale  spiced  with  mace. 
I  prescribed  him  a  draught  of  maceale,  with  hopes 

to  dispose  him  to  rest.  Wiseman. 

Ma'cebearer,  mase^jare-iar.  n.  s.  \_maee 

and  bear.']     One  who  carries  the  mace 

before  persons  in  authority. 
I  was  placed  at  a  quadrangular  table,  opposite  to 

the  mace-bearer.  Spectator. 

To    MA'CERATE,   mas's^r-ate.    v.    a. 

[macero,  Latin;  macerer,  French.] 

1.  To  make  lean;  to  wear  away. 
Recurrent  pains  of  the  stomach,  megrims,  and 

other  recurrent  head-achs,  macerate  the  parts,  and 
render  the  looks  of  patients  consumptive  and  pining. 

Harvey. 

2.  To   mortify;   to   harass    with  corporal 
hardships. 

Covetous  men  are  all  fools;  for  what  greater  folly 
can  there  be,  or  madness,  than  for  such  a  man  to 
macerate  himself  when  he  need  not.'  Burton. 

Out  of  an  excess  of  zeal  they  practice  mortifica- 
tions; they  macerate  their  bodies,  and  impair  their 
health.  Fiddes 

3.  To  steep  almost  to  solution. 

In  lotions  in  women's  cases,  he  ordei-s  two  por- 
tions of  hellebore  macerated  lu  two  cotylae  of  water. 

drbuthnot. 


Macera'tion,  mSs-s^r-a'^shfin.  n.  s.  [?««- 
ceration,  French;  from  macerate.] 

1.  The  act  of  wasting  or  making  lean. 

2.  Mortification;  corporal  hardship. 

3.  Maceration  is  an  infusion  either  with  01 
without  heat,  wherein  the  ingredients 
are  intended  to  be  almost  wholly  dis- 
solved. Quincy, 

The  saliva  sei-ves  for  a  maceration  and  dissolution 
of  the  meat  into  chyle.  i?ni/. 

Mace-reed,  ni^se'r^^d.  n.  s.  \_ty/i/ia.']  An 

herb. 
Ma'chinal,  mak'ke-nal.^*^  adj.  [from  ma- 

c/iina,  Latin.]   Relating  to  machines. 

Bice. 
To  MA'CHINATE,  mak'k^-nute.  v.  a. 

\_mac/imor,  Lat.  tnachinery  F'r.]  To  plan; 

to  contrive. 

Machina'tion,     mak-ke-ni'shdn.    n.    s. 
[     [mac/iinatio,    Latin;     machination,    Fr. 
from  machinate.']  Artifice;  contrivance; 
malicious  scheme. 

If  you  miscarry. 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases. 

O  from  their  machinations  free 
That  would  my  guiltless  soul  betray, 

From  those  who  in  my  wrongs  agree, 
And  for  my  life  their  engines  lay! 

Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell, 
.\nd  devilish  machinatinns  come  to  nought. 

How  were  they  zealous  in  respect  to  their  tenipol 
ral  governors.?  Not  by  open  rebellion,  not  by  private 
machinuticns;  but  in  blessing  and  suomittiiig  to 
their  emperors,  and  obeying  them  in  all  things  but 
their  idolatry.  Sprat 

M  ACHI'N  E,  ma-sh6^n'.''2  n.  a.  [machina, 
Lat.  machine.  Fr.]  This  word  is  pro- 
nounced 7nasheen. 


Shaksp. 

Sandys, 
Milton. 


MAC 


MAD 


MAD 


1 .  Any  complicated  work  in  which  one 
part  contributes  to  the  motion  of  an- 
other. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  this  great  machine  of  the 
world  to  have  been  once  in  a  state  of  gieater  sim- 
plicity, as  to  conceive  a  watch  to  have  been  once  in 
its  first  materials.  Burnet. 

In  a  watch's  faie  machine, 
The  added  movements  which  declare 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.         Prioi: 

2.  An  engine. 

In  the  hollow  side, 
Selected  numbers  of  their  soldiers  hide; 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

3.  Supernatural  at^ency  i»  poems. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Pope. 
Machi'nery,  ma-shfe6n'^r-6.*^2  „.  g.  [from 

machine.'^ 
1."  Enginery;   complicated   Avorkmanship; 

self-moved  engines. 
2.  The  mach'mery  signifies  that  part  which 
the  deities,  angels,  or  demons,  act  m  a 
poem.  Pojie. 

Ma'chinist,  ma-sh6dn'ist.  n.  s.  [machin- 
este^  Fr.  from  machina,  Lat.J     A   con- 
structor of  engines  or  machines. 
Ma'oilency,    mas's6-l^n-s6.    n.  s.  [from 
macilent.'j  Leanness.  Did. 

M.VCILENT,   mas's^-l^nt.    adj.   {7naci- 

lentus,  Latin.1  Lean. 
Ma'ckkrel,  maii'ker-il.  n.  s.  \mackereel^ 
Dut.  maquereaii.,  Fr.J   A  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.  Careio. 

Law  ordered  that  the  Sunday  should  have  rest; 
And  that  no  nymph  her  noisy  food  should  sell 
Except  it  were  new  milk  or  mackerel.  King. 

Sooner  shall  cats  disport  in  water  clear. 
And  speckled  mackrtls  graze  the  meadows  fair, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.  Gaj;. 
Mackerel-gale,  mak'k^r-il-gile,  seeiDS 
to  be,  in  Drydeji's  cixnt,  a  strong  breez'j; 
sucli,  1  suppose,  as  is  desired  to  bring 
viarkerel  fresh  to  market. 

They  put  up  every  sail, 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackerel-gale. 

Dryden. 
Ma'crocosm,  md'kro-kozm.  n.  s.  [^macro- 
cosme,   Fr.    /tt^tjc^of    and   x^cr/uof.^     The 
whole  world,  or  visible  system,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the   micix)cosm,   or  world  of 
man. 
MACTA'TioN,mak-ti'shiin.  n.  s.  ^?nactatus, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  killing  for  sacrifice. 
MA'CUL.4,  mak'kii-la.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
i.  A  spot. 

And  lastly,  the  body  of  the  sun  may  contract  some 
spots  or  macula  greater  than  usual,  and  by  that 
means  be  dai-kened.  Burnet. 

2.  [In  physick.]  Any  spots  upon  the  skin, 
whether  those  in  fevers  or  scorbutick 
habits. 
To  Ma'culate,   mslk'ku-lite.  v.  a.  [ma- 

culo,  Lat.]   To  stain;  to  spot. 
Maoula'tion, mak-ku-li'shiin.n.  s.  [from 
maculate.]  Stain;  spot,  taint. 

I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself. 
That  there's  no  maculatioii  in  thy  heart.      Shaksp. 
Ma'oule,  mak'ule.  7i,  s.  [macula^  Latin.] 
A  spot;  a  stain.  j 


MAD,  mad.  adj.  [jemaab,  Saxon;  matto, 
Italian.] 

1 .  Disordered  in  the  mind;  broken  in  the 
understanding;  distracted;  delirious 
without  a  fever. 

Alack,  sir,  he  is  mad. 
— 'Tis  the  time's  plague  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shaksp. 

This  musick  mads  me,  let  it  sound  no  more; 
For  though  it  have  help'd  madmen  to  their  wits. 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad.  Shak. 

Cupid,  of  thee  the  poets  sung. 
Thy  mother  from  the  sea  was  sprung. 
But  they  were  mad  to  make  thee  young.     Denham. 

We  must  bind  our  passions  in  chains,  lest  like 
mad  folks  they  break  their  locks  and  bolts,  and  do 
all  the  mischiei  they  can.  Taylor. 

A  bear,  enraged  at  the  stinging  of  a  bee,  ran  like 
mad  into  the  bee-garden,  and  over-turn'd  all  the 
hives.  VEstrange. 

Madmen  ought  not  to  be  mad; 
But  who  can  help  his  frenzy.'  Dryden. 

But  some  strange  gi'aces  and  odd  flights  she  had, 
Was  just  not  ugly,  and  was  just  not  mad.         Pope. 

2.  Expressing  disorder  of  mind. 

His  gestures  fierce 
He  mark'd,  and  ma<i  demeanour  when  alone.  Milt. 

3.  Overrun  with  any  violent  or  unreason- 
able desire:  with  on,  a/ier^  of.,  perhaps 
better/or,  before  the  object  of  desire. 

It  is  the  land  of  giaven  images,  and  they  are  mad 
upon  their  idols.  Jeremiah. 

The  world  is  running  mad  after  farce,  the  extre- 
mity of  bad  poetry,  or  rather  the  judgment  that  is 
fallen  upon  dramatick  writing.  Dryden. 

The  people  are  not  so  very  mad  of  acorns,  but 
that  they  could  be  content  to  eat  the  bread  of  civil 
persons .  Rymer. 

4.  Enraged;  furious. 

Holy  writ  represents  St.  Paul  as  making  havock 
of  the  church,  and  persecuting  that  way  unto  the 
death,  and  being  exceedingly  mad  against  them. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Mad,  mad.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  make  mad;  to  make  furious;  to  en- 
rage. 

0  villain!  cried  out  Zelmane,  maddedwiih  finding 
an  unlooked-for  rival.  Sidney. 

This  will  witness  outwardly. 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within, 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord.  Shakspeare. 

This  mads  me,  that  perhaps  ignoble  hands 
Have  overlaid  him,  for  they  could  not  conquer. 

Dryden. 
To  Mad,  mad.  v.   n.     To  be  mad;  to  be 
furious. 

The  madding  wheels 
Of  brazen  chariots  rag'd:  dire  was  the  noise 
Of  conflicts!  Milton. 

She,  mixing  with  a  throng 
Of  madding  matrons,  beai-s  the  bride  along.    Dryd. 
Mad,  mad.  n.  s.  [mabu,  Sax.]  An  earth- 
worm, jiinsworth. 
Ma'dam,  mad'5m.«8  n.  s.  [ma  dame,  Fr. 
my  dame.]    The  term  of  compliment 
used  in  address  to  ladies  of  every  de- 
gree.    It  was   anciently   spoken  as  in 
French,  with  the  accent  upon   the-  last 
syllable. 
Ccrtes,  madam,  ye  have  great  cause  of  plaint. 

Sptnser. 
Madam,  once  more  you  look  aiid  move  a  queen! 

Philips. 

Ma'dbrain,  mad'brine.        ^   adj.    \j7iad 

Ma'dbuaineu,  mad'bran'd.  \  and  brain.'] 

Disordered  in  the  mind;  hotheaded. 

1  give  my  hand  oppos'd  against  my  hearl, 

Unto  a  nxadbrain  rudesby,  full  of  splcec.      ifhaksp. 
He  let  fall  liis  book, 


And  as  he  stoop 'd  again  to  take  it  up. 

This  madbrain^d  bridegroom  took  him  such  a  cuff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'dcap,  mad'kap.  n.  s.  \_mad  and  ca/i; 
either  taking  the  ca/i  for  the  head,  or 
alluding  to  the  caps  put  upon  distract- 
ed persons  by  way  of  distinction.]  A 
madman;  a  wild  hutbrained  fellow. 
That  last  is  Biron,  the  ineny  madcap  lord; 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest.  Shakspeare. 

The  nimble-footed  madcap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daft  the  world  aside. 
And  bid  it  pass.  Shakspeare. 

To  Madden,  mad'd'n.i^^  v.  n.  [from  inad.] 
To  become  mad;  to  act  as  mad 

The  dog-stai"  rages,  nay  'tis  past  a  doubt, 
All  Bedlam  or  Pai-nassus  is  let  out; 
Fire  in  each  eye,  and  papers  in  each  hand, 
They  rave,  recite,  and  madden  round  the  land. 

P(^e. 
To  Ma^'dden,  mad'd'n.  -v.  n.     To  make 
mad. 

Such  mad^ning  draughts  of  beauty, 
As  for  a  while  o'ei'v\helm'd  his  raptur'd  thought. 

Thmnson. 
MA'DDER,mad'di\r.''®«. «.  [mabe]ie,Sax.j 
A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  madder  consists  of  one  single 
leaf,  which  is  cut  into  four  or  five  segments,  and 
expanded  at  the  top ;  the  flower-cup  afterwards  be- 
comes a  fruit,  composed  of  two  juicy  berries  closely 
joined  together,  containing  seed  for  the  most  part 
hollowed  like  a  navel;  the  leaves  aie  rough,  and 
surround  the  stalks  in  whorles.  Miller. 

Madder  is  cultivated  in  vast  quantities  in  Holland: 
what  the  Dutch  send  over  for  medicinal  use  is  the 
root,  which  is  only  dried;  but  the  greatest  quantity 
is  used  by  the  dyers,  who  have  it  sent  in  coai-se 
powder.  Hill. 

Made,  mide.^*  The  participle  preterit  of 
make. 

Neither  hath  this  man  sinned,  nor  his  parents; 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest. 

John. 

Madefa'ciion,    mad-d^-fak'shun.    n.    s. 

[made/acio,  Latin.]   The  act  of  making 

wet. 

To  all  madefaction  there  is  required  an  imbibition. 

Bacon. 
To   Ma'defy,  mad'de-fi.  v.  a.   [madfjfio, 

Latin.]   To  moisten;  to  make  wet. 
Ma'dgehowlet,    madje'hou-lfit.     n.    s. 
[bubo.']    An  owl.  jiinsworth. 

Ma'dhouse,  mad'hoise.  n.  s.  [mad  and 
house.]  A  house  Avhere  madmen  are 
cured  or  confined. 

A  fellow  in  a  madhouse  being  asked  how  he  rame 
therc'  Why,  says  he,  the  mad  folks  abroad  are  too 
many  for  us,  and  so  they  have  mastered  all  the  sober 
people,  and  cooped  them  up  here.  VEstrange. 

Ma'uly,  mad'16.  adv. [from  mad.]  Without 
understanding;  furiously. 

He  vvav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and  madly  vain. 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dnjden. 
Ma'dman,  mad'man.ss  n.  s.  [rnad  and  7nan.'"\ 
A  man  deprived  of  his  understan  'ing. " 
They  shall  be  like  madmen,  spai-ing  none,  hut  siill 
spirting-  2  Esdras. 

He  that  eagerly  pursues  any  thing,  is  no  better 
than  a  nindman.  L'Estrange. 

He  who  ties  a  madman''s  hands,  or  takes  away 
his  sword,  loves  his  person  while  he  disarms  his 
freizy-  ^  South. 

Ma'dness,  mad'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  mad.] 
1.  Distraction;  loss  of  understanding;  per- 
turbation of  the  fatuities. 

Why,  woman,  your  husband  is  in  lus  old  luntu 
again:  be  so  buflets  himself  on  the  forehead,  iLai 
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My  madness  1  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  lame- 
ness and  civility  to  tliis  distemper.  Sliaksp. 
Tlicic  are  degrees  of  madness  as  of  folly,  the 
disorderly  jumbling  ideas  together,  in  some  more, 
some  less.  Locke. 
2.  Fury;  wildness  of  passion;  rage. 

The  power  of  God  sets  bounds  to  the  raging  of 
the  sea,  and  restrains  the  madness  of  the  people. 

King  Charles. 
He  rav'd  i>ith  all  the  madness  of  despair. 
He  roar'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  and  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden. 
Madri'er,  mad-rdre'.  n.  s. 

Madrier,  in  war,  is  a  thick  plank  arm 'd  with  iron 
plates,  having  a  cavity  sufficient  to  receive  the 
mouth  of  the  petard  when  charged,  with  which  it  is 
applied  against  a  gate,  or  other  thing  intended  to  be 
broken  down.  Baiky. 

Madrigal,  mad'dre-gal.  n.  s.  [inadrigul, 
Spanish  and  French,  from  mandra.,  Lat. 
whence  it  was  written  anciently  man- 
driale,  Italian.]  A  pastoral  song;  any 
light  airy  short  song. 

A  madrigal  is  a  little  amorous  piece,  which  con- 
tains a  certain  number  of  unequal  verses,  not  tied 
to  the  scrupulous  regularity  of  a  sonnet,  or  subtilty 
of  an  epigram:  it  consists  of  one  single  rank  of 
verses,  and  in  that  differs  from  a  canzonet,  which 
consists  of  several  strophes,  which  return  in  the 
same  order  and  number.  Bailey. 

Waters,  by  whose  falls 
Birds  siug  melodious  madiigals.  Shaks}). 

His  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 

The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal.     Milton. 

Their  tongue  is  light  and  trifling  in  comparison 

of  the  English;  more  proper  for  sonnets,  madrigals, 

and  elegies,  than  heroick  poetry.  Dryden. 

^Ia'dwort,    mad'wilft.    n.    s.    \jnad   and 

TO07V.]   An  herb. 
MjEre,  mere.  adv.  It  is  derived  from  the 

Saxon  mep,  famous,  great,  noted:  so 

(Zlmerc  is  all  famous;  (Ethelmere^izimon^ 

for  nobility.  Gibson^s  Camden. 

To  MA'FFLE,  maf  11.  -v.  n.  To  stammer. 

Ainsworth. 
Ma'ffler,  raaf'fl-ur.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

A  stammerer.  Ainsivorth. 

Magazi'ne,  mag-ga-zd^en'."2   n.  s.    \jna- 

gazinc,  Fr.  from  the  Arabick  machsan, 

a  treasure. 

1.  A  storehouse,  commonly  an  arsenal  or 
armoury,  or  repositoiy  of  provisions. 

If  it  should  appear  fit  to  bestow  shipping  in  those 
harbours,  it  shall  be  very  needful  that  there  be  a 
magazine  of  all  necessary  provisions  and  ammuni- 
tions. Raleigh. 

Plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.     Millon. 

Some  o'er  tlie  publick  magazines  preside, 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Useful  arms  in  magazines  we  place, 
All  rang'd  in  order,  and  dispos'd  with  grace.  Pope. 

His  head  was  so  well  stored  a  magazine,  that  no- 
thing could  be  proposed  which  he  was  not  master  of. 

Locke. 

2.  Of  late  this  word  has  signified  a  mis- 
cellaneous pamphlet,  from  a  periodical 
miscellany  called  the  Gentleman's  Ma- 
gazine, and  published  under  the  name 
of  Sylvanus  Urban.)  by  E.dward  Cave. 

Mage,  madje.  n.  s.  [magus,  Lat.]  A  ma- 
gician. Sfienser. 
MA'GGOT,  raag'gtit.^fis    n.  s.  [magrod, 
Welsh;  millcpeda,  Latin;  ma^u.  Sax.] 
1.  A  small  grub,  which  turns  into  a  fly. 
Out  of  the  sides  and  back  of  the  common  cater- 
pillar we  haye  seen  creep  out  small  maggots.  Ray. 
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From  the  sore  although  the  insect  flics. 
It  lea\es  a  brood  of  maggots  in  disguise.       Garth. 
Whimscy;  caprice;  odd  fancy.    A  low 
word. 

Tailata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three-piPd  hj-perboles,  spruce  atfectation, 
Figures  pedantical,  these  summer  flies. 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation: 
I  do  forswear  them. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprcst 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.         Shaksp. 

To  reconcile  our  late  dissenters. 
Our  brethren  though  by  other  venters, 
Unite  them  and  their  difT'rent  maggots, 
As  long  and  short  sticks  are  in  faggots.    Hudibras. 
She  pricked  his  maggot,  and  touched  him  in  the 
tender  point;  thcu  he  broke  out  into  a  violent  pas- 
sion. Arbuthnot- 
Ma'ggottiness,    mag'gut-te-n^s.     w.     s. 
[from  maggotty.~\  The  state  of  abound- 
ing with  maggots. 
Ma'ggotty,  mag'gi'it-d.  adj,  [from  mag- 
got r\ 

1.  Full  of  maggots. 

2.  Capricious;  whimsical.  A  low  word. 

To  pretend  to  work  out  a  neat  scheme  of  thoughts 
with  a  maggolty  unsettled  head,  is  as  ridiculous  as 
to  think  to  write  strait  in  a  jumbling  coach.  Js^orris. 
Ma'gical,  mad'je-kal.  adj.  [from  ma- 
gick.'^  Acting,  or  performed  by  secret 
and  invisible  powers,  either  of  nature, 
or  the  agency  of  spirits. 

I'll  humbly  signify  what,  in  his  name. 

That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected.  Shak. 

They  beheld  unveiled  the  magical  shield  of  your 

Ariosto,  which  dazzled  the  beholders  with  too  much 

brightness;  they  can  no  longer  hold  up  their  arms. 

Dryden. 

By  the  use  of  a  looking-glass,  and  certain  attire 

made  of  cambrick,  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to 

an  e\i\  art  and  magical  force  in  the  motion  of  her 

eyes.  Taller. 

Ma'gically,  mad'j6-kal-d.  adv.  [from 
magical^  According  to  the  rites  of  ma- 
gick;  by  enchantment. 

In  the  time  of  Valens,  divers  curious  men,  by  the 
falling  of  a  ring,  magically  prepared,  judged  that 
one  Theodorus  should  succeed  in  the  empire. 

Camden. 
M  A'GICK,  mad'jik.«*4  n.  s.  [magia,  Lat.] 

1.  The  art  of  putting  in  action  the  power 
of  spirits:  it  was  supposed  that  both 
good  and  bad  spirits  were  subject  to 
magick;  yet  magickwas  in  general  held 
unlawful:  sorcery;  enchantment. 

She  once  being  looft. 
The  noble  ruin  of  her  magick,  Antony 
Claps  on  his  sea-wing.  Shakspeare. 

What  charm,  what  magick,  can  over-rule  the 
force  of  all  these  motives?  Rogers. 

2.  The  secret  operationsof  natural  powers. 
The  writers  of  natural  magick  attribute  much  to 

the  virtues  that  come  from  the  parts  of  living  crea- 
tures, as  if  they  did  infuse  immaterial  virtue  into 
the  part  severed.  Bacon. 

Ma'gick,  mud'jik.  adj. 
1 .  Acting  or  doing  by  powers  superiour  to 
the  known  power  of  nature;  enchanted; 
necromantick. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound ; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground: 
And  that  distill'd  by  magick  slights 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights, 
As  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion. 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion.       Shakspeare. 

Like  castles  built  by  magick  art  in  air. 
That  vanish  at  approach,  such  thoughts  appear. 

Granville. 
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2.  Done  or  produced  by  magick. 

And  the  brute  earth  would  lend  her  nei-vcs,  ami 
shn.kc 
Till  all  thy  magick  structures  rear'd  so  '"S^'' 
Were  shatter'd  into  heaps.  ^      Jniuon. 

MAGi'ctAN,  ma-jish'dn.^^  n.  s.  Imagtcus, 
Latin.]  One  skilled  in  magick;  an  en- 
chanter; a  necromancer. 

W'hat  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend, 
To  stop  devoted  charitable  deeds?  Shakspeare. 

An  old  magician,  that  did  keep 
Th'  Hesperian  fruit,  aud  made  the  dragon  sleep; 
Her  potent  charms  do  troubled  souls  relieve, 
And,  where  she  lists,  makes  calmest  souls  to  grieve. 

Waller . 

There  are  millions  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 

concerned  to  know;  as  whether  Roger  Bacon  was 

a  mathematician  or  a  magician.  Locke. 

MAGisTE'RiAL,mad-jis-t6'rd-al.  adj.  [from 

magister,  Lat.] 

1.  Such  as  suits  a  master. 

Such  a  government  is  paternal,  not  magisterial. 
King  Charles. 

He  bids  him  attend  as  if  he  had  the  rod  over  him ; 
and  uses  a  magisterial  authority  while  he  instructs 
him.  Dryden. 

2.  Lofty;  arrogant;  proud;  insolent;  de- 
spotick. 

We  ^va  not  magisterial  in  opinions,  nor,  dictator- 
like, obtrude  our  notions  on  any  man.  Broken. 

Pretences  go  a  great  way  with  men  that  take  fair 
words  and  magisterial  looks  for  current  payment. 

VEstrange. 

Those  men  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to 
govern,  being  invested  with  authority,  but  bereaved 
of  power;  which  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and  be- 
tray them  into  a  splendid  aud  magisterial  way  of 
being  ridiculous.  South. 

3.  Chymically  prepared,  after  the  manner 
of  a  magistery. 

Of  corals  are  chiefly  prepared  the  powder  ground 
upon  a  marble,  and  the  magisterial  salt,  to  good 
purpose  in  some  fevers:  the  tincture  is  no  more 
than  a  solution  of  the  magisterial  salt.  Greti*. 

Magiste'rially,  mad-jis-td're-ale.  adv. 
[from  magisterial.^  Arrogantly;  with  an 
air  of  authority. 

A  downright  advice  may  be  mistaken,  as  if  it 
were  spoken  magisterially.  Bacon. 

Over  their  pots  and  pipes,  they  claim  and  engross 
all  wholly  to  themselves,  magisterially  censuring  the 
wisdom  of  all  antiquity,  scoffing  at  all  piety,  and 
new-modelling  the  world.  South. 

Magiste'rialness,  mad-jis-te're-^l-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  jnagi.Hierial.'\  Haughtiness; 
airs  of  a  master. 

Peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magiste- 
rialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a  positive- 
ness  in  relating  matters  of  fact:  in  the  one  we  im- 
pose upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other  on 
their  faith.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Ma'gistery,  mad'jis-ter-^.  n.  s.  [inagis- 
terium,  Latin.] 

Magistery  is  a  term  made  use  of  by  chemists  to 
signify  sometimes  a  veiy  fine  powder,  made  by  solu- 
tion and  precipitation;  as  of  bismuth,  lead,  &,c.  and 
sometimes  resin  and  resinous  substances;  as  those 
of  jalap,  scamony,  &c.  but  the  most  genuine  accept- 
ation is  to  express  that  preparation  of  any  body, 
wherein  the  whole,  or  most  part,  is,  by  the  addition 
of  somewhat,  changed  into  a  body  of  quite  another 
kind;  as  when  iron  or  copper  is  turned  into  crystals 
of  Mars  or  Venus.  Q,uincy. 

Paracelsus  extracteth  the  magistery  of  wine,  ex- 
posing it  unto  the  extremity  of  cold;  whereby  the 
aqueous  parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  be  uncon- 
gealed  in  the  centre.  Brown. 

The  magistery  of  vegetables  consists  but  of  the 

more  soluble  and  coloured  parts  of  the  plants  that 

afford  it.  Borjle. 

Ma'gistracy,  mad'jis-tra-sd.  n.  s.  [ma- 
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ffistraius,  Lat.]    Office  or  dignity  of  a 
maj^istrate. 
You  share  the  world,  her  magistracies,  priest- 
hoods, 
Wealth,  and  felicity,  amongst  you,  friends. 

Ben  Jomon. 
He  had  no  other  intention  but  to  dissuade  men 
from  magistracy,  or  undertaking  the  public  offices 
of  stale.  Brown. 

Some  have  disputed  even  against  magistracy  it- 
self. Mterhury. 
Duelling  is  not  only  an  usurjiation  of  the  divine 
prerogative,  but  it  is  an  insult  upon  magistracy  and 
good  government.  Clarissa. 
Ma'gistually,  mad'jis-tval-^.  adv.  [ma- 
gistralh,  low  Lat.]  Despotically;  au- 
thoritatively; magisteiially. 

What  a  presumption  is  this  for  one,  who  will  not 
allow  liberty  to  others,  to  assume  to  himself  such  a 
licence  to  controul  so  magistrally.  Bramhall. 

J^IA'GISTRATE,  mad'jis-trite.9'  n.  s. 
[mairisiratus,  Latin.]  A  man  publickly 
invested  with  authority;  a  govcrnouf; 
an  executor  of  the  laws. 

They  chusc  their  magistrate! 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  shall, 
His  popular  shall,  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.  Shakspeare. 

I  treat  here  of  those  legal  punishments  which 
m<^strales  inflict  upon  their  disobedient  subjects. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Magna'litV,  mag-nal'e-t^.  n.  s.  [magna- 
lia,  Latin.]     A  great  thing;  something 
above  the  common  rate.     Not  used. 

Too  greedy  of  magnalilies,  we  make  but  favour- 
able experiments  concerning  welcome  truths. 

Brown. 

Magnani'mity,    mag-na-nim'^-t6.    n.    s. 

[^magJimiimite,    French;     magnaiiimus., 

Latin.]      Greatness  of  mind;  bravery; 

elevation  of  soul. 

With  deadly  hue,  an  amied  corse  did  lye, 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  g-rcat  magnanimity. 

Spenser. 
Let  but  the  acts  of  the  ancient  Jews  be  but  in- 
differently weighed,  from  whose  magnanimity,  in 
causes  of  most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and 
unwonted  resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all 
circumstances,  no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven 
did  ever  hitherto  match.  Hooker. 

They  had  enough  reveng'd,  having  reduc'd 
Their  foe  to  misery  beneath  their  fears; 
The  rest  was  magnanimity  to  remit, 
If  some  convenient  ransom  was  propos'd.      Milton. 
Exploding  many  things  under  the  name  of  trifles, 
is  a  very  false  proof  cither  of  wisdom  or  magnan- 
imity, and  a  great  check  to  virtuous  actions  with  re- 
gard to  fame.  Sivift. 
Magna'nimous,      mag-nan'^-mils.      adj. 
[magnatiimus,  Lat.]     Great   of   mind; 
elevated  in  sentiment;  brave. 

To  give  a  kingdom  hath  been  thought 
Greater  and  nobler  done,  and  to  lay  down 
Far  more  nu^nanimous,  than  to  assume.     Milton. 

In  strength 
All  mortals  I  cxceli'd,  and  great  in  hopes, 
Willi  youthful  courage,  and  magnanimous  thoughts 
Of  birth  from  heaven  foretold,  and  high  exploits. 

Milton. 

Magnanimous  industry  is  a  resolved  assiduity  and 

care,  answerable  to  any  weighty  work.  Grew. 

MAGNA'NiMOUSLYjn.ai^-nan'^-mi^s-le.arfxi. 

[from   magnanimous.'^     Bravely;    with 

greatness  of  mind. 

A  complete  and  generous  education  fits  a  man  to 
perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all 
the  olFires  of  peace  and  war.  Milton. 

^L'V'GNET,  mag'n6t.  n.  s.  [magnes,  Lat.] 
The  loadstone}  the  stone  that  attracts 
iron. 
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Two  magnets,  heav'n  and  earth,  allure  to  bliss, 
The  larger  loadstone  that,  the  nearer  this.  Dryden. 
It  may  be  reasonable  to  ask,  \VTiether  obeying 
the  mag^ut  be  essential  to  iron.'  Locke. 

Magne'tical,    mag-n^t't^-kal.    ?    adj. 
Magne'tick,    mag-n^t'tik.^oa      S     U^'^^^ 
magnet.l^ 

1 .  Relating  to  the  magnet. 

Review  this  whole  magnetick  scheme.     Blackm. 

Water  is  nineteen  times  lighter,  and  by  conse- 
quence nineteen  times  rarer,  than  gold;  and  gold  is 
so  rare  as  veij  readily,  and  without  the  least  opjio- 
sition,  to  transmit  tht- magnetick  effluvia,  and  easily 
to  admit  quicksilver  iuto  its  pores,  and  to  let  water 
pass  through  it.  Mwton. 

2.  Having  powers  correspondent  to  those 
of  the  magnet. 

The  magnet  acts  upon  iron  through  all  dense 
bodies  not  magnetick,  nor  red  hot,  without  any  di- 
minution of  its  virtue;  as  through  gold,  silver,  lead, 
glass,  water.  Jsleicton. 

3.  Attractive;  having  the  power  to  draw 
things  distant. 

The  moon  is  mc^netical  of  heat,  as  the  sun  is  of 
cold  and  moisture.  Bacon. 

She  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow; 
She,  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  hundred  paits  in  one.    Donne. 

They,  as  they  move  tow'rds  his  all-cheering  lamp. 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  turn'd 
By  his  magnetick  beam.  Milton. 

4.  Magnetick  is  once  used  by  Milton  for 
7nagnet. 

Draw  out  with  credulous  desire,  and  lead 
At  will  the  manliest,  resolutest  breast, 
As  the  magnetick  hardest  iron  draws.        Par.  Reg. 

Ma'gnetism,  mag'net-izrD.  7t.  s.  [from 
7nagnet.'\ 

1.  Power  of  the  loadstone. 

Many  other  viagnetisms,  and  the  like  attractions 
through  all  the  creatures  of  nature.  Brmon. 

2.  Power  of  attraction. 

By  the  magnetism  of  interest  our  affections  are 

irresistibly  attracted.  Glanville. 

Magnifi'able,     mag'nd-fi-a-bl."^     adj. 

[irom  magnify .']  Worthy  to  be  extolled 

or  praised.  Unusual. 

Number,  though  wonderful  in  itself,  and  suffi- 
ciently magnijiable  from  its  demonsti'able  aflTection, 
hath  yet  received  adjections  from  the  multiplying 
conceits  of  men.  Brown, 

Magni'fical,  mag-nif'fe-kal. }  adj.\jnag. 
Magn£'fick,  mag-nif'fik.'"'9    3        nificus, 
Latin.]  Illustrious;  grand;  great;  noble. 
Proper,  but  little  used. 

The  house  that  is  to  be  builded  for  the  Lord  must 
be  exceeding  j»agni/ica/,  of  fame  and  gloiy,  through- 
out all  countries.  1  Chronicles. 
Thrones,  dominations,  princedoms,  virtues, 
pow'rs! 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.  Milton, 

0  parent!  these  arc  thy  magnijick  deeds; 
Thy  trophies!  Milton. 

Magni'ficence,  mag-nif'f^-sense.  n,  s, 
\magnificentia,  Lat.]  Grandeur  of  ap- 
pearance; splendour. 

This  desert  soil 
Wants  not  her  hidden  lustre,  gems,  and  gold, 
Nor  A\ant  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence.  Milton, 

Not  Babylon 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
EqualI'd  in  all  her  glories  to  inshrine 
Bclus  or  Scrapis,  their  gods;  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury.  Milton. 

One  may  observe  more  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence in  particular  persons'  houses  in  Genoa,  than  in 
those  that  belong  to  the'  public.  Mdison. 
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iVL\GNi'FicENT,mag-nif'fi-s^nt.o6[/.[/«c^- 
iiijicus,,  Latin.] 

1.  Grand  in  appearance;  splendid;  pom- 
pous. 

Man  he  made,  and  for  him  built 
Magnificent  this  world.  Milton. 

It  is  suitable  to  the  magnificent  harmony  of  the 
universe,  that  the  species  of  creatures  should,  by 
gentle  degi'ees,  ascend  upward  from  us  toward  his 
perfection,  as  we  see  they  gradually  descend  from 
us  downward.  Locke. 

Immortal  glories  in  my  mind  revive, 
VMien  Rome's  exalted  beauty  I  desciy, 
Magnificent  in  piles  of  ruin  lie.  Mdison, 

2.  Fond  of  splendour;  setting  greatness  to 
show. 

If  he  were  7nagnificent,  he  spent  with  an  aspiring 
intent:  if  he  spared,  he  heaped  with  an  aspiring  in- 
tent. Sidney. 

Magni'fioently,  mag-nlf'ffe-s^nt-1^.  adv. 
[from  magnijicent.']  Pompously;  splen- 
didly. 

Beauty  a  monarch  is, 
Which  kingly  power  mag^iificently  proves, 
By  crowds  of  slaves  and  peopled  empires  loves. 

Dryden, 

We  can  never  conceive  too  highly  of  God;  so 

neither  too  magnificently  of  nature,  his  handy  work. 

Grew. 

MA'G.VIFIC0,mig-i\\m-k6, 71,  s.  [Ital.] 
A  grandee  of  Venice. 

The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnificoes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  proceeded  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Ma'gnifier,  mag'n^-fi-ilr.^^  n,  s.  [from 
magnify.'] 

1.  One  that  praises;  an  encomiast;  an  ex- 
toller. 

The  primitive  magnifiers  of  this  star-  were  the 
Eg5ptians,  who  notwithstanding  chiefly  regarded  it 
in  relation  to  their  river  Nilus.  JSrowu. 

2.  A  glass  that  increases  the  bulk  of  any 
object. 

To  MA'GNIFY,mag'nMi.*«3^,,Q.  [mag- 
nifco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  great;  to  exaggerate;  to  am- 
plify; to  extol. 

The  ambassador,  making  his  oration,  did  so  mag- 
nify the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to  glut  the 
hearers.  Bacon, 

3.  To  exalt;  to  elevate;  to  raise  in  esti- 
mation. 

Greater  now  in  thy  return. 
Than  from  the  giant  angels:  thee  that  day 
Thy  thunder's  magnify'd:  but  to  create 
Is  greater  than  created  to  destroy.  Milton. 

3.  To  raise  in  pride  and  pretension. 

He  shall  exalt  and  magnify  himself  above  eveiy 
god.  Daniel. 

If  ye  will  magnify  yourselves  against  me,  know 
now  that  God  hath  overthrown  me.  Job. 

He  shall  magnify  himself  in  his  heart.      Daniel. 

4.  To  increase  the  bulk  of  any  object  to 
the  eye. 

How  these  red  globules  would  appear,  if  glasses 
could  be  found  that  could  magnify  them  a  thousand 
times  more,  is  uncertain.  Locke. 

By  true  reflection  I  would  see  my  face; 
■Why  brings  the  fool  a  magnifying  glass.'  Granville. 

The  greatest  magnifying  glasses  in  the  world  are 
a  man's  eyes,  when  they  look  upon  his  own  person. 

Pope, 

As  things  seem  large  which  we  through  mists 
desciy, 
Dulness  is  ever  apt  to  magnify.  Pope. 

5.  A  cant  word  for  to  have  effect. 

My  governess  assured  my  father  I  had  wanted 
for  nothing;  that  I  was  almost  eateu  up  with  the 
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green  sickness:  but  tliis  magnified  but  Mttle  with 
my  father.  Spectator. 

Ma'gmtudk,  mig'ne-tude.  n.  s.  [^niaffni- 
tucloy  Lat.~l 

1.  Grcamess;  grandeur. 

He  with  plain  heroick  magnitude  of  mind, 
And  celestial  vigour  arni'd, 
Their  armories  and  magazines  contemns.     Milton. 

2.  Comparative  bulk. 

This  tree  hath  no  extraordinary  magnitude,  touch- 
ing the  trunk  or  stem;  it  is  hard  to  tind  anyone 
bigger  than  the  rest.  Raleigh. 

Never  repose  so  much  upon  any  man's  single 
counsel,  fidelity,  and  discretion,  in  managing  affairs 
of  the  first  magnitude,  that  is,  matters  of  religion, 
and  justice,  as  to  create  in  yourself,  or  others,  a 
diffidence  of  your  own  judgment.       King  Charles. 

When  I  behold  this  goodly  frame,  this  world, 
Of  heav'n  und  earth  consisting;  and  compute 
Their  magnitudes;  this  earth,  a  spot,  a  grain, 
An  atom,  with  the  firmament  compar'd.       Milton. 

Convince  the  world  that  you're  devout  and  true; 
Whatever  be  j-our  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden. 

Conceive  these  particles  of  bodies  to  be  so  dis- 
posed amongst  themselves,  that  the  intervals  of  emp- 
ty spaces  between  them  may  be  equal  in  magnitiode 
to  them  all;  and  that  these  particles  may  be  com- 
posed of  other  particles  much  smaller,  which  have 
as  much  empty  space  between  them  as  equals  all 
the  magnitudes  of  these  smaller  particles.  J^Te.wton. 
Ma'gpie,  mag'pi.  n.  s.  [from  fiie,  pica, 
Latin,  and  mag,  contracted  from  Mar- 
garet, as  /ihil  is  used  to  a  sfiarroiv,  and 
poll  to  a  •parrot.~\  A  bird  sometimes 
taught  to  talk. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have 
By  magjnes  and  by  choughs,  and  rooks  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Dissimulation  is  expressed  by  a  lady  wearing  a 

vizard  of  two  faces,  in  her  right  hand  a  magjne, 

which  Spenser  described  looking  through  a  lattice. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

So  I  have  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  bight, 

Majestically  stalk; 
A  stately  worthless  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue  and  r.ags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Sioift. 

Ma'gyda«e,  mag'e-dare.  n.  s.  \jnagudaTis, 

Lat.]   An  herb.  .^insworth. 

MAID,  midc.'^o2  ^  „_  ^^  [maeben, 

MA'IDEN,  mi'd'n.i'"'    3    maejbenjSax. 

maegd,  Dutch. ^ 

1.  An  unmarried  woman;  a  virgin. 

Your  wives,  your  daughters. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  7naids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  man  old,  ^n-inkled,  faded,  wither'd. 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is.        Shaksp. 

I  am  not  solely  led. 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden^s  eyes.     Shak^eare. 

She  employed  the  residue  of  her  life  to  repairing 
of  highways,  building  of  bridges,  and  endowing  of 
tnaidens.  Carew. 

Your  deluded  wife  had  been  a  maid; 
Down  on  the  bridal  bed  a  maid  she  lay, 
A  maid  she  rose  at  the  approaching  day.     Dryden. 

Let  me  die,  she  said, 
Rather  than  lose  the  spotless  name  ef  maid.  Dryd, 

2.  A  woman  servant. 

My  maid  Nerissa  and  myself,  mean  time. 
Will  live  as  maids  and  widows.  Shakspeare. 

Old  Tanered  visited  his  daughter's  bow'r; 
Her  cheek,  for  such  his  custom  was,  he  kiss'd. 
Then  bless'd  her  kneeling,  and  her  maids  di?miss'd. 

Dryden. 

Her  closet  and  (he  gods  share  all  her  time, 
Except  when,  only  by  some  maids  attended, 
She  seeks  some  shady  solitary  grove.  Rowe. 

A  thousand  maidens  ply  the  purple  loom, 
Tc  weave  the  bed,  and  deck  the  regal  room.  Prior. 
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3.  Female. 

If  she  bear  a  maid  child.  Leviticus. 

Maid,  mide.  n.  s.  [raia  vel  squatina  mi-\ 

nor.^  A  species  of  skate  fish. 
Ma'iden,  ma'd'n.^»3  adj, 

1.  Consisting  of  virgins. 

Nor  was  there  one  of  all  the  nymphs  that  rov'd 
O'er  Menelaus,  amid  the  maiden  throng 
More  favour'd  once.  Mdison 

2.  Fresh;  new;   unused;  unpolluted. 

He  fleshed  his  maiden  sword.  Shakspeare. 

When  I  am  dead,  strew  me  o'er 
With  7naiden  flowers,  that  all  the  »vorld  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.  Shakspeare. 

By  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand 
1  scorn  thee  and  thj  fashion.  Shakspeare 

Ma'idenhaiu,  md'd'n-hire.  n.  s.  [^maid- 
en and  /lair;  adiantum.~^  This  plant  is 
a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  France 
and  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  it 
grows  on  rocks,  and  old  ruins,  whence 
it  is  brought  for  medicinal  use. 

June  is  drawn  in  a  mantle  of  dark  grass  green, 
upon  his  head  a  garland  of  bent,  king's-cup,  and 
maidenhair.  Peacham. 

Ma'idenhead,  ma'd'n-h^d.    ")  rr 

A  iDENHODE,  ma  d  n-hode.  >.  .  ,      -, 

i\/r  /  1/ 1»     1  3  1      I       maiden. 

Ma  I  DEN  HOOD,  ma  d  n-hud.  J  J 

1 .  Virginity;  virginal  purity;  freedom  from 
contamination. 

And,  for  the  modest  lore  o£  maidenhood, 
Bids  me  not  sojourn  with  these  armed  men. 

Oh  whither  shall  I  fly;  what  sacred  wood 
Shall  hide  me  from  the  tyrant.'  or  what  den  ?  Fairfax. 

She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  mewes, 
And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidenhead.  Fair 

Example,  that  so  terrible  she^vs  in  the  wieck  0. 
maidenhood,  cannot  for  all  that  dissuade  succession, 
but  that  they  are  limed  with  the  twigs  that  threaten 
them.  Shaksp 

Maidenhood  she  loves,  and  will  be  swift 
To  aid  a  virgin.  Milton 

2.  Newness;  freshness;  uncontaminatcd 
state.   This  is  now  become  a  low  word. 

The  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
Upon  the  maidenhead  of  our  affairs.  Shaksp. 

Some  who  attended  with  much  expectation,  at 
their  first  appearing  have  stained  the  maidenhead  of 
their  credit  with  some  negligent  performance. 

Wotton 
Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  joy's  maidenhead, 
Then  spousal  rites  prejudge  the  marriage-bed 

Crashaiv. 

Ma'idenlip,  mi'd'n-lip.  n.  s.  [lappago.^ 

An  herb.  Ainsworth 

Ma'idenly,  ma'd'n-1^.  adj.   [maiden  and 

like.']     Like   a   maid;  gentle,   modest, 

timorous,  decent. 

'Tis  not  maidenlij; 
Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it.  Shaksp 
You  virtuous  ass,  and  bashful  fool;  must  you  be 
blushing.'  what  a  moic/en/!/ man  at  arms  ai-e  you  be- 
come! Shaks]). 
Ma'idhood,  m^de'hud.  n.  s.  [from  maid.] 
Virginity. 

By  maidhood,  honour,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee.  Shaksp 

Ma'idmarian,  made-mare'yan.  n.  s.  [puer 
ludius,  Lat.]  A  kind  of  dance,  so  callec; 
from  a  buffoon  dressed  like  a  man,  who 
plays  tricks  to  the  pupulace. 

A  set  of  morrice-dancers  danced  a  maidmarian 
with  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple 

Ma'idpale,  made'p^le.  adj.  [maid  and 
pcde.-]  Pale  like  a  sick  virgin. 

Change  the  complection  of  her  maidpale  peace 
To  scarlet  indignation.  -^      Shaksp. 
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MAiDSE'KVANT,mide-s5r'vant.  n.a.  A  fe- 
male servant. 

It  is  perfectly  right  what  you  say  of  the  indiflfer- 
encc  in  common  friends,  whether  we  are  sick  or 
well:  the  yu-y  maidservants  in  a  family  have  the 
same  notion.  Swift. 

Maje'stioal,  ma-j^s't^-kal.  }    adj.  [from 
Maje'stick,  ma-j^s'tik.^°3     )      viajesty.'^ 

1.  August;  having  dignity;  grand;  impe- 
rial; regal;  great  of  appearance. 

They  made  a  doubt 
Presence  majestical  would  put  him  out: 
For,  quoth  the  king,  an  angel  shalt  thou  see. 
Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously.     Shaksp, 

Get  the  start  of  the  majeslick  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone.  Shaksp. 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  majestical, 
To  ofier  it  the  shew  of  violence.  Shaksp. 

In  his  face 
Sate  meekness,  heighten'd  with  majestick  grace. 

Denham. 
A  royal  robe  he  wore  with  graceful  pride, 
Embroider'd  sandals  glitter'd  as  he  trod, 
And  forth  he  mov'd,  majestick  as  a  god.  Pope. 

2.  Stately;  pompous;  splendid. 

It  was  no  mean  thing  which  he  purposed,  to  per- 
form a  work  so  majestical  and  stately  was  no  small 
charge.  Hooker. 

3.  Sublime;  elevated;  lofty. 

Which  passage  doth  not  only  argue  an  infinite 
abundance,  both  of  artizans  and  materials,  but  like- 
wise of  magnificent  and  majestical  desires  in  every 
common  person.  fVotlon. 

The  least  portions  must  be  of  the  epick  kind;  all 
must  be  grave,  majestical,  and  sublime.       Dryden. 

Maje'stioally,  ma-j^s't6-kal-d.  adv. 
[from  majestical.']  with  dignity;  with 
grandeur. 

From  Italy  a  wand'ringray 
Of  moving  light  illuminates  the  day; 
Northu'drd-^he  bends,  majestically  bright. 
And  here  she  fixes  her  imperial  light.       Granville. 

So  have  I  sern  in  black  aud  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk; 
A  stately  worthless  animal. 
That  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

MA'JESTY,  mad'jds-te.  n.  s.  [majestas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness  of  appear- 
ance; an  appearance  awful  and  solemn. 

The  voice  of  the  Lord  is  full  o{  majesty    Psalms. 
The  Lord  reigneth;  he  is  clothed  with  majesty. 

Psalms. 
Amidst 
Thick  clouds  and  dark,  doth  heaven's  all-ruling  Sire 
Chuse  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscur'd. 
And  with  the  majesty  of  darkness  round 
Covers  his  throne,  jj^j^on. 

Great,  without  pride,  in  sober  majesty.       Pope. 

2.  Power;  sovereignty. 

Thine,  O  Lord,  is  the  power  and  majesty.  1  Chro. 

To  the  only  wise  God  be  glory  and  majesty.  Jude. 

He  gave  Nebuchadnezzar  thy  father  majesty. 
o     T-v      •  .  .  Daniel, 

o.  Dignity;  elevation  of  manner. 

The  first  in  loftiness  of  thought  surpass'd. 
The  next  in  majesty.  'jy^^^^ 

4.  1  he  title  of  kings  and  queens. 

Most  royal  majesty, 
I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  offer'd. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less.  ghaksp. 

1  nave  a  garden  opens  to  the  sea. 
From  whence  I  can  your  majesty  convey 
To  some  nigh  friend.  jrr  ,, 

He,  who  had  been  always  believed  a  creatuVof 
the  queen,  visited  her  majesty  but  once  in  six  weeks. 

I  walk  in  awful  stat^  above      ^''"■*"'''^- 
The  majesty  of  Leaven.  -,     , 

•'  Dryden. 
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Mail,  mk\e.-^^  n.  a.  [maille^  Fr.  inaiflia, 
Ital.  from  maille^  the  mesh  ot  a  net.] 

Skinner. 

1.  A  coat  of  steel  network  worn  for  defence. 

Being  advised  to  near  a  privy  coat,  the  duke  gave 
this  answer,  That  against  any  popular  fuiy,  a  shirt 
of  m«t/  would  be  but  a  silly  defence.  Wolton. 

2.  Any  armour. 

Wc  strip  the  lobster  of  his  scarlet  mail.        Gay. 

Some  shirts  of  mail,  some  coats  of  plate  put  on, 
Some  don'd  a  curate,  some  a  corslet  bright.   I'airf. 

Some  wore  a  coat-armour,  imitating  scale. 
And  next  their  skin  were  stubborn  shirts  odnail; 
Some  wore  a  breast-plate.  Dryden. 

3.  A  postman's  bundle;  a  bag.  [^7nale,  mal- 
lette,  Fr.J 

To  Mail,  mile.  v.  a.  [ivovn  the  noun.] 

1.  To  arm  defensively;  to  cover,  as  with 
armour. 

The  mailtd  Mars  shall  on  his  altai-  sit 
Up  to  the  ears  in  blood.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  bundle  in  a  wrapper. 

I  am  thy  mairied  wife, 
And  thou  a  prince,  protector  of  this  land; 
Mcthinks  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 
MaiVd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back.  Shah. 

To  MAI.M,  mime.  v.  a.  [maitan,  Gothick, 
to  cut  off";  ?nehaign(r,  to  maiin,  old  Fr. 
mehaina.,  Armorick;  mancus.,  Latin.l  To 
deprive  of  any  necessary  part;  to  cripple 
by  loss  of  a  limb:  originally  written  from 
the  French  ?nciyhfm. 

You  wrought  to  be  a  legate;  by  which  power 
You  main''d  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops.  Shakfj). 

The  multitude  wondered  when  they  saw  the  dumb 
to  speak,  the  maimed  to  be  whole,  and  the  lame  to 
walk;  and  they  glorified  God.  J\IaUheto. 

Maim,  mime.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Privation  of  some  essential  part;  lame- 
ness, produced  by  a  wound  or  amputa- 
tion. 

Surely  there  is  more  cause  to  fear,  lest  the  want 
tJicreof  be  amaim,  than  the  use  a  blemish.  Hooker. 

Humphry,  duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself. 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim;  two  pulls  at  once; 
A  lady  banisht,  and  a  limb  lopt  off!  Shaksp, 

2.  Injury;  mischief. 

Not  so  deep  a  maim, 
As  to  bt  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
Have  I  dtserved.  Shaksp. 

3.  Essential  defect. 

A  noble  author  esteems  it  to  be  a  maim  in  history, 
that  the  acts  of  parliament  should  not  be  recited. 

Haijioard. 
Main,  mine. ^°^  adj.  [juagnc,  old  Fr.  maff- 

nus,  Lat.] 
1.  Principal;  chief;  leading. 

In  every  grand  or  main  pubiick  duty  which  God 
requireth  of  his  church,  there  is,  besides  that  matter 
and  form  wheicin  the  essence  thereof  consisteth,  a 
certain  outward  fashion,  whereby  the  same  is  in  de- 
cent maimer  ndmiiiistered.  Hooker. 

There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives. 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased; 
The  wnich  observ'd  a  man  may  prophesy. 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life.  Shaksp. 

He  is  supcrstitous  grown  of  late, 
Quite  from  the  iiutin  opinion  he  had  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies.        Shaksp. 

There  arose  three  notorious  and  main  rebellions 
which  drew  several  armies  out  of  England.  Davies. 

J'hc  nether  flood. 
Which  now  divided  into  four  main  streams, 
Runs  .liverse.  Milton. 

1  should  be  much  for  open  war,  0  peers, 
If  what  was  urg'd 


Main  reason  to  persuade  immediate  war, 

Did  not  dissuade  me  most.  Milton. 

All  creaturos  look  to  the  main  chance,  that  is  food 
and  propagation.  ^Estrange. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  be  as  happy  as  we  can, 
and  as  long  as  possible.  Tillotson. 

Nor  tell  me  in  a  dying  father's  tone. 
Be  careful  sUII  of  the  main  chance,  my  son; 
Put  out  the  principal  in  trusty  hands; 
Live  on  the  use,  and  never  dip  thy  lands.    Dryden. 

Whilst  they  have  busied  themselves  in  various 
learning,  they  have  been  wanting  in  the  one  main 
thing.  Baker. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  main  design,  but  they  have 
followed  him  in  every  episode.  Pope. 

2.  Mighty;  huge;  overpowering;  vast. 

Think,  you  question  with  a  Jew, 
You  may  as  well  go  stand  upon  the  beach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height.  Shak. 

Seest  thou  whac  rage 
Transports  our  adversary,  whom  no  bounds. 
Nor  yet  the  main  abyss. 
Wide  interrupt  can  hold?  Milton. 

3.  Gross;  containing  the  chief  part. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  wiih  our  chiefest  horse.  Shak. 

All  abreast 
Charg'd  our  main  battle's  front.  Shaksp. 

4.  Impoi'tant;  forcible 

This  young  prince,  with  a  train  of  young  noble- 
men and  gentlemen,  but  not  with  any  main  army, 
came  over  to  take  possession  of  his  new  patrimony. 

Davits. 
That,  which  thou  aright 
Believ'st  so  main  to  our  success,  I  bring.     Milton. 
Main,  mine.  n.  s. 

1.  The  gross;  the  bulk;  the  greater  part. 

The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language, 
and  an  improvement  in  wisdom,  by  seeing  men. 

Locke. 

2.  The  sum;  the  whole;  the  general. 

They  allowed  the  liturgy  and  government  of  the 
church  of  England  as  to  the  main.      King  Charles 

These  notions  concerning  coinage  have,  for  the 
main,  been  put  into  writing  above  twelve  months. 

Locke. 

3.  The  ocean;  the  great  sea,  as    distin- 
guished from  bays  or  rivers. 

A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by;  and  then  his  state 
Empties  iiself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.  Shaksp. 

Where  's  the  king.? 
Bids  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea; 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
That  things  might  change.  Shaksp. 

He  fell,  and  struggling  in  the  main, 
Cry'd  out  for  helping  hands,  but  cry'd  in  vain. 

Dryden. 
Say,  why  should  the  collected  main, 
Itself  within  itself  contain? 
Why  to  its  caverns  should  it  sometimes  creep, 
And  with  delightful  silence  sleep 
On  the  lov'd  bosom  of  its  pai-ent  deep?  Prior. 

4.  Violence;  force. 

He  'gan  advance 
With  huge  force,  and  importable  main. 
And  towards  him  with  dreadful  fury  prance.  Spens. 

With  might  and  main, 
He  hasted  to  get  up  again  Hudibras. 

Witli  might  and  main  they  chas'd  the  murd'rous 
fox 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.      Dryden. 

5.  [from  man  us,  Lat.]   A  hand  at  dice. 

Were  it  good. 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  cast;  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
la  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour?      Shaksp. 

To  pas-,  our  tedious  hours  away. 
We  tlu•o^v  a  mrriy  main.  Earl  Dorsel's  Song. 

Writing  is  but  just  like  dice, 
And  lucky  mains  make  people  wise: 


That  jumbled  words,  if  fortune  throw  'eui, 

Shall,  well  as  Dryden,  form  a  poem.  Prior, 

6.  The  continent. 

In  1589  we  turned  challengers,  and  invaded  the 
main  of  Spain.  Bacon. 

7.  A  hamper.  Ainsivorlli. 

Ma'inland,  mine-lind'.  n.  s.  [main  and 
/a«f/.]  Continent.  Sfienser  and  Dryden 
seem  to  accent  this  word  diflcrenily. 

Ne  was  it  island  then, 
But  was  all  desolate,  and  of  some  thought 
By  sea  to  have  been  from  the  Celtick  mainland 
brought.  Spenser. 

Those  whom  Tyber's  holy  forests  hide, 
Or  Circe's  hills  from  the  mainland  divide.  Dryden. 

Ma'inly,  mine'l^.  adv.  [from  77iain.~\ 

1.  Chiefly;  principally. 

A  brutish  vice, 
Inductive  mainly  to  the  sin  of  Eve.  Millon. 

They  are  mainly  reducible  to  three.  More. 

The  metallick  matter  now  found  in  the  perpen- 
dicular intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally  loti^ed 
in  the  bodies  of  those  strata,  being  interspersed 
amongst  the  matter,  whereof  the  said  strata  mainly 
consist.  ff'oodward. 

2.  Greatly;  hugely. 

It  was  observed  by  one,  that  himself  came  hardly 
to  a  little  riches,  and  veiy  easily  to  great  riche>:  for 
when  a  man's  stock  is  come  to  that,  that  he  can  ex- 
pect the  prime  of  markets,  and  over-come  those 
bargains,  which,  for  their  greatness,  are  few  men's 
money,  and  be  partner  in  the  industiies  of  younger 
men,  he  cannot  but  increase  mainly.  Bacon. 

Ma'inmast,  mine'mast.  w.  s.  [main  and 
tnast.^  The  chief  or  middle  mast. 

One  dire  shot, 
Close  by  the  board  the  prince's  mainmast  bore. 

Dryden. 

A  Dutchman,  upon  breaking  his  leg  by  a  fall  from 

a  mainmast,  told  the  standers-by,  it  was  a  mercy  it 

was  not  his  neck.  Spectator, 

Ma'ini'kunable,     mine-p^r'na-bl.      adj. 

Bailable;  that  may  be  admitted  to  give 

surety. 

Ma'inpernor,  mane'pdr-nfir.  n.  s.  Surety; 

bail. 

He  enforced  the  earl  himself  to  fly,  till  twenty- 
six  noblemen  became  mainpernors  for  his  appear^ 
ance  at  a  certain  day;  but  he  making  default,  tlie 
uttermost  advantage  was  taken  against  bis  sureties. 

Davies. 
Ma'inprise,  mine'prize.  n.  s.  [main  and 
firis,  Fr.]     Delivery  into  the  custody  of 
a  friend,   upon  security  given  for  ap- 
pearance; bail. 

Sir  William  Bremingham  was  executed  for  trea- 
son, though  the  earl  of  Desmond  was  left  to  main- 
p-t2e.  Dacics. 

Give  its  poor  entertainer  quarter; 
And,  by  discharge  or  inainprise,  grant 
Deliv'ry  from  this  base  restraint.  Hudibras. 

To  Ma'ixpkise,  miuc'prize,  v.  a.  To  bail. 

Ma'insail,  mine'sile.  n.  .v.  [main  and 
»rn7.]  The  sail  of  tiie  mainmast. 

They  committed  themiielves  unto  uie  sea,  and 
hoistei  up  the  mainsail  to  the  wind,  a. id  made  to- 
ward shore.  .icls. 

Ma'insheet,  mane'shiit.  n.  .i.  [main  and 
.s//(°f7it.]  The  sheet  or  sail  of  the  main- 
mast. 

Strike,  strike  the  top-sail;  let  the  mainshcet  fly, 
And  furl  your  sails  Dryden. 

To  MAIXTA'IN,  m^n-tine'.  v.  a.  [maiii- 

Ccnir,  Fr.] 
I.  To  preserve;  to  keep;  not  to  suffer  to 

clianirc. 
The  ingredients  being  prescribed  in  their  sub- 
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stance,  maintain  the  Wood  in  a  gentle  fermentation, 
I'ccludc  oppilations,  and  inuudify  it.  Harvey. 

2.  To  clclcnd;  to  hold  out;  to  make  good; 
not  to  resign. 

This  place,  these  pledges  of  your  love,  maintain. 

Drydcn. 

God  values  no  man  more  or  less,  in  placing  him 

high  or  low,  but  eveiy  one  as  he  maintains  his  post. 

Gretc. 

3.  To  vindicate;  to  justify;  to  support. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edivard 
earl  of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let  him 
appear.  Shaksp. 

These  possessions  being  unlawfully  gotten,  could 
not  be  maintained  by  the  just  and  honourable  law 
of  England.  Davies. 

Lord  Roberts  was  full  of  contradiction  in  his  tem- 
per, and  of  parts  so  much  superior  to  any  of  the 
company,  that  he  could  too  well  maintain  and  jus- 
tify those  contradictions.  Clarendon. 

Maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  the  name  of  mother  vain.  Dryd. 

4.  To  continue;  to  keep  up;  not  to  suffer 
to  cease. 

Maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that  my  charity  be 
not  of  him  perceived.  Shaksp. 

Some  did  the  song,  and  some  the  choir  maintain, 
Beneath  a  laurel  shade.  Dryden. 

5.  To  keep  up;  to  support  the  expense  of. 

I  seek  not  to  wax  gi'eat  by  others  waining; 
SufTiceth,  that  I  have  maintains  my  state. 
And  sends  the  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Shakspeare. 
What  concerns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold? 
1  thank  my  good  father  I  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  support  with  the  conveniencics  of 
life. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  to  maintain  himself  by 
his  own  labour.  Hooker. 

If  a  woman  maintain  her  husband,  she  is  full  of 
anger  and  much  reproach.  Ecclcsiasticus. 

It  is  hard  to  maintain  the  truth,  but  much  harder 
to  be  maintained  by  it.  Could  it  ever  yet  feed, 
cloath,  or  defend  its  assertors?  South. 

7.  To  preserve  frotn  failure. 

Here  ten  thousand  images  remain 
Without  confusion,  and  their  rank  maintain. 

Blackmore. 
To  Mainta'in,  mSn-tinc'.  v.  n.   To  sup- 
port by  argument;  to  assert  as  a  tenet. 

In  tragedy  and  satire  I  maintain  against  some  of 

our  modern  criticks,  that  this  age  and  the  last  have 

excelled  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

Mainta'inable,  men-tane'a-bl.  adj.  [from 

maintain.~]   Defensible;  justifiable. 

Being  made  lord-lieutcnant  of  BuUoine,  the  walls 
sore  beaten  and  shaken,  and  scarce  maintainable,  he 
defended  the  place  against  the  Dauphin.  Hayward. 

Mainta'ixer,   mSn-tane'ur.    n.  s.   [from 
maintain.']    Supporter;  cherisher. 

He  dedicated  the  work  to  sir  Philip  Sidney,  a 
special  maintainer  of  all  learning.  Spenser. 

The  maintainers  and  cherishcrs  of  a  regular  de- 
votion, a  ti'ue  and  decent  piety.  South. 
IMa'intenaxce,  m^n't^n-anse.  ji.  s.  '[niain- 
tenant.,  Yv.~\ 

1 .  Supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life;  suste- 
nance; sustentation. 

It  was  St.  Paul's  choice  (o  maintain  himself, 
whereas  in  living  by  the  churches  maintenance,  as 
others  did,  there  had  been  no  offence  committed. 

Hooker. 

God  assigned  Adam  maintenance  of  life,  and  then 

appointed  him  a  law  to  observe.  Hooker. 

Those  of  better  fortune  not  making  learning  their 

maintenance,  take  degrees  with  little  improvement. 

Sicift. 

2.  Support;  protection;  defence. 

They  knew  that  no  man  might  in  reason  take  up- 
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on  hira  to  determine  his  own  right,  and  according 
to  his  own  determination  proceed  in  tnaintenance 
thereof.  Hooker. 

The  beginning  and  cause  of  this  ordinance  among 
the  Irish  was  for  the  defence  and  maintenance  of 
their  lands  in  their  posterity.  Spenser. 

3.  Continuance;  security  from  failure. 

Whatsoever  is  granted  to  the  church  for  God's 
honour,  and  the  maintenance  of  his  service,  is  grant- 
ed to  God.  South. 
Ma'intop,  mine-top',  n.s.  [^tnain  and  to/i.] 
The  top  of  the  mainmast. 

From  their  maintop  joyful  news  they  heai- 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Dictys  could  the  «iam(op-mast  bestride, 
And  down  the  ropes  with  active  vigour  slide. 

Mdison. 

Ma'ixyard,  mane'yird.  n.  s.  \^7nain   and 
yard.']  The  yard  of  the  mainmast. 

With  sharp  hooks  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling 
which  held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing 
they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  mainyard  by 
the  boai'd.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ma'jor,  mi'jAr.*"''  adj.    [?najor,  Lat.] 

1.  Greater  in  number,  quantity,  or  extent. 

They  bind  none,  no  not  though  they  be  many, 
saving  only  when  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  gene- 
ral assembly,  and  then  their  voices  being  more  in 
number,  must  oversway  their  judgments  who  are 
fewer.  Hooker. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  major  circle  passing 
through  the  poles  of  the  world  and  the  zenith  of 
any  place,  exactly  dividing  the  cast  from  the  west. 

Brown. 

In  common  discourse  we  denominate  persons  and 
things  according  to  the  major  part  of  their  charac- 
ter: he  is  to  be  called  a  wise  man  who  has  but  few 
follies.  Watts. 

2.  Greater  in  dignity. 

Fall  Greek,  fall  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay 
My  major  vow  lies  here.  Shak^. 

Ma'jok,  ma'ji\r.  n.  s. 

1 .  The  officer  above  the  captain;  the  low- 
est field  officer. 

2.  A  mayor  or  head  officer  of  a  town. 
Obsolete. 

The  first  proposition  of  a  syllogism, 
containing  some  generality. 

The  major  of  our  author's  argument  is  to  be  un- 
derstood of  the  material  ingredients  of  bodies. 

Boyle. 

4.  MAJon-ffcneral.     The  general  officer 
of  the  second  rank. 

JV/flJor-gcneral  Ravignan  returned  with  the  French 
king's  answer.  Tatler. 

MA.WR-do?no.  71.  s.  [jnajeur-dome^  Fr.[ 
One  who  holds  occasionally  the  place 
of  master  of  the  house. 

Majora'tion,  mad-j6-ra'shun.  «.  s.  [from 
major.]  Increase;  enlargement. 

There  be  five  ways  ofmajoration  of  sounds:  en- 
closure simple;  enclosure  with  dilation;  communi- 
cation; reflection  concurrent;  and  approach  to  the 
sensory.  Bacon. 

Majo'rity,  ma-j6r'e-te..n.  s.  [from  ma- 
jor.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  greater. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  gi-eater.  Grew. 

2.  The  greater  number,  \jnajorite,  Fr.] 

It  was  highly  probable  the  majority  would  be  so 
wise  as  to  espouse  that  cause  which  was  most  agree- 
able to  the  publick  weal,  and  by  that  means  hinder 
a  sedition.  Mdison. 

As  in  senates  so  in  schools, 
Majority  of  voices  rules.  Prior. 

Decent  executions  keep  the  world  in  awe;  for 
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that  reason  the  majority  of  mankind  °^J^!|^^^^|^J^gl^ 
hanged  every  year. 

3.  [fiom  majores,  Lat.]    ^"'^^'^'"^J^^ritynot 

Of  evil  pm4nts  an  evil  gcn'^''^''""' **  CS"  a 
unlike  their  majority:  of  mischievous  V'^^''''^';!^^^^^'^ 
venomous  and  destructive  progeny- 

4.  Full  atre;  end  of  niuioi  iiy- 

.    b^'  ^''"  "  ..„  ti.p  third,  the  barons 

During  the  infancy  of  Henry  "' V      „,     i.„t   ,i,ia 

were  Uoubled  in  expelling   the  French    bu    tins 

prince  was  no  sooner  come  to  his  majonty,  but  me 

barons  raised  a  cruel  war  against  him.         JJames. 

5.  First  rank.  Obsolete. 

Douglas,  whose  high  deeds, 
Wliose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  m  arms, 
Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majoriiiy, 
And  militai-y  title  capital.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  office  of  a  major. 

Maize,  maze,  or  Indian  wheat,  n.  s. 

The  whole  maize  plant  has  the  appearance  of  a 
reed.  This  plant  is  propagated  in  England  only  as  a 
curiosity,  but  in  America  it  is  the  principal  support 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  consequently  propagated 
with  great  care.  Miller. 

Maize  adbrds  a  veiy  strong  nourishment,  but 
more  viscous  than  wheat.  .^rbulhnot. 

To  Make,  mike.  v.  a.   [macan,   Saxon; 
mecheuy  German;  maken,  Uutch.J 

1.  To  create. 

Let  us  make  man  in  our  image.  Genesis. 

The  Lord  hathmac/e  all  things  for  himself.  Prov. 
Remember'st  thou 
Thy  making,  while  the  Maker  gave  thee  being.' 

Milton. 
1.  To  form  of  materials. 

He  fashioned  it  with  a  graving  tool,  after  he  had 
made  it  a  molten  calf.  Exodus. 

God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men. 

.icts. 
We  have  no  other  measure,  save  one  of  the  moon, 
but  are  artificially  made  out  of  these  by  compound- 
ing or  dividing  them.  Holder. 

3.  To  compose:  as,  parts,  materials,  or 
ingredients. 

One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message.  Shakspeare. 

Theheav'n,  the  air,  the  earth,  and  boundless  sea, 
Make  but  one  temple  for  the  Deity.  Waller, 

A  pint  of  salt  of  tartar,  exposed  unto  a  moist  air, 
will  make  more  liquor  than  the  former  measure 
will  contain.  Broiciu 

4.  To  form  by  art  what  is  not  natural. 

There  lavish  nature  in  her  best  attire. 
Pours  forth  sweet  odours,  and  alluring  sights; 
And  art  with  her  contending,  doth  aspire 
T'  excel  the  natural  with  made  delights.     Spenser. 

5.  To  produce  or  effect  as  the  agent. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me;  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakspeare. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry  they  said.  Call  for 
Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport.  Judges. 

Give  unto  Solomon  a  perfect  heart  to  build  the 
palace  for  the  which  I  have  made  provision. 

1  Chronicles. 

Thou  hast  set  signs  and  wonders  in  th^  land  of 
Egyj^t,  and  hast  made  thee  a  name.  Jeremiah. 

Joshua 7uo</«  peace,  and  made  a  league  with  them. 

Joshua. 
Both  combine 
To  make  their  greatness  by  the  fall  of  man.   Dryd. 

Egypt,  mad  with  superstition  grown, 
Makes  gods  of  monsters.  Tate''s  Juvenal. 

6.  To  produce  as  a  cause. 

Wealth  maketh  many  friends;  but  the  poor  is  se- 
pai-atcd  from  his  neighbour.  Proverbs. 

A  man's  gift  maketh  room  for  him,  and  bringcth 
him  before  great  men.  Proverbs. 

The  child  taught  to  believe  any  occurrence  to  be 
a  good  or  evil  omen,  or  any  day  of  the  week  lucky, 
hath  a  wide  inroad  made  upon  the  soundness  of  his 
understanding.  Wu'Js 
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7.  To  do;  to  perform;  to  practice;  to  use  in 
action. 

Though  she  appear  honest  to  me,  yet  in  other 
places  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that  there  is 
shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Skakspeare. 

She  made  haste,  and  let  down  her  pitcher. 

Genesis. 

We  made  prayer  unto  our  God.  Mhemiah. 

He  shall  make  a  speedy  riddance  of  all  in  the  land. 

Zephaniah. 

They  all  began  to  make  excuse.  Luke. 

It  hath  pleased  tlicni  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia  to 
make  a  certain  conti-ibution  for  the  poor.    Romans. 

The  Venetians,  provoked  by  the  Turks  with  di- 
vers injuries,  both  by  sea  and  land,  resolved,  with- 
out delay,  to  make  war  likewise  upon  him.  Knolles. 

Such  musick  as  before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung.  JUillon. 

All  the  actions  of  his  life  were  ripped  up  and 
surveyed,  and  all  malicious  glosses  marte  upon  all  he 
had  said,  and  all  he  had  done.  Clarendon. 

Says  Carucades,  since  neither  you  nor  I  love  re- 
petitions, 1  shall  not  now  inake  any  of  what  else 
was  urged  against  Themistius.  Boyle. 

The  Phoenicians  made  claim  to  this  man  as  theirs, 
and  attributed  to  him  the  invention  of  letters.  Hale. 

What  hope,  O  Pantheus!  whither  can  we  run.' 
Where  make  a  stand.'  and  what  may  yet  be  done.' 

Dryden. 

While  merchants  make  long  voyages  by  sea 
To  get  estates,  he  cuts  a  shorter  way.  Dryden. 

To  what  end  did  Ulysses  make  that  journey.' 
/Eneas  undertook  it  by  the  commandment  of  his 
father's  ghost.  Dryden. 

He  that  will  make  a  good  use  of  any  part  of  his 
life,  must  allow  a  large  portion  of  it  to  recreation. 

Locke- 
Make  some  request,  and  I, 
Whate'er  it  be,  with  that  request  comply.  Addison. 

Were  it  permitted,  he  should  make  the  tour  of 
the  whole  system  of  the  sun.    ^irbuthnot  and  Pope. 

8.  To  cause  to  liave  any  quality. 

She  may  give  so  much  credit  to  her  own  laws,  as 
to  make  their  sentence  weightier  than  any  bare  and 
naked  conceit  to  the  conti-ai-y.  Hooker. 

I  will  make  your  cities  waste.  Leviticus. 

Her  husband  hath  utterly  made  them  void  on  the 
day  he  heard  them.  ^'umbers. 

When  he  had  made  a  convenient  room,  he  set  it 
in  a  wall,  and  made  it  fast  with  iron.      Wis.  of  Sol. 

He  mode  the  water  wine.  John. 

He  was  the  more  inflamed  with  the  desire  of  bat- 
tle with  Waller  to  make  even  all  accounts. 

Clarendon. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power, 
Permitted  you  to  fight  for  this  usurper; 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Which  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden. 

In  respect  of  actions  within  the  reach  of  such  a 
power  in  him,  a  man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible 
for  freedom  to  make  him.  Locke. 

9.  To  bring  into  any  state  or  condition. 

I  have  made  thee  a  god  to  Pharaoh.         Exodus. 

Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot,  and  went  up  to 
meet  Israel.  Genesis. 

Who  made  thee  a  prince  and  a  judge  over  us.' 

Exodus. 

Ye  have  troubled  me,  to  MiaA:e  me  to  stink  among 
the  inhabitants.  Genesis. 

He  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon 
him  the  form  of  a  servunc.  Philippians. 

He  should  be  made  manifest  to  Israel.  John. 

Though  I  be  free  from  all  men,  yet  have  I  made 
myself  servant  unto  all,  that  I  might  gain  the  more. 

1  Corinthians. 

He  hath  made  me  a  by-word  of  the  people.   Job. 

Make  ye  him  drunken;  for  he  magnified  himself 
against  the  Lord.  Jeremiah. 

Joseph  was  not  willing  to  make  her  a  publick  ex- 
ample. Mattluw. 

By  the  assistance  of  this  faculty  we  have  all  those 
ideas  in  our  understandings,  which,  though  we  do 
not  actually  contemplate,  yet  wc  can  bring  in  sight, 
and  make  appear  again,  and  be  the  objects  of  our 
thoughts.  Locke. 
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The  Lacedemonians  trained  up  theii-  children  to 
hate  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  di-unken  man  into 
their  company,  and  shewing  them  what  a  beast  he 
made  of  himself.  Watts. 

10.  To  form;  to  settle;  to  establish. 
Those  who  are  wise  in  courts 

Make  friendship  with  the  ministers  of  state, 

Nor  seek  the  ruins  of  a  wretched  exile.         Rowe. 

1 1 .  To  hold;  to  keep. 

Deep  in  a  cave  the  sybil  makes  abode.    Dryden, 

12.  To  secure  from  distress;  to  establish 
in  riches  or  happiness. 

He  hath  given  her  this  monumental  ring,  and 
thinks  himself  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  the  night. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  foredoes  me  quite.  Shak. 

Each  element  his  dread  command  obeys, 
Who  makes  or  ruins  with  a  smile  or  frown, 

Wlio  as  by  one  he  did  our  nation  raise, 
So  now  he  with  another  pulls  us  down.       Dryden. 

13.  To  suffer;  to  incur. 

The  loss  was  private  that  I  made; 
'Twas  but  myself  I  lost;  I  lost  no  legions.    Dryden. 

He  accuseth  Neptune  unjustly,  who  makes  ship- 
wreck a  second  time.  Bacon. 

14.  To  commit. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness  in  excuse 
of  the  faults  which  I  have  made.  Dryden. 

15.  To  compel;  to  force;  to  constrain. 
That  the  soul  in  a  sleeping  man  should  be  this 

moment  busy  a  thinking,  and  the  next  moment  in 
a  waking  man  not  icmember  those  thoughts,  would 
need  some  better  prooi  than  baie  assertion  to  make 
it  be  believed.  Locke. 

They  should  be  made  to  rise  at  their  early  hour; 
but  great  care  should  be  taken  in  waking  iWiin.  that 
it  be  not  done  hastily.  Lochi. 

16.  To  intend;  to  purpose  to  do:  in  this 
sense  it  is  used  only  hi  interrogation. 

He  may  ask  this  civil  question, — Friend! 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard?  to  what  end.' 

Dryden. 

Gomez;  what  mak^st  thou  here  with  a  whole 
brotherhood  of  city-bailiffs .'  Dryden. 

17.  To  raise  as  profit  from  any  thing. 
He's  in  for  a  commoditj-  of  brown  pepper;  of 

which  he  made  fire  marks  ready  money.      Shaksp. 

Did  I  make  a  gain  of  you  by  any  of  them  I  sent' 
2  Corinthians. 

If  Auletes,  a  negligent  prince,  made  so  much, 
what  must  now  the  Romans  make,  who  govern  it  so 
wisely?  Arbuthnot. 

If  it  is  meant  of  the  value  of  the  purchase,  it  was 
veiy  high;  it  being  hardly  possible  to  make  so  much 
of  land,  unless  it  was  reckoned  at  a  very  low  price. 

Arbuthnot. 

18.  To  reach;  to  tend  to;  to  arrive  at:  a 
kind  of  sea  term. 

Acosta  recordeth,  they  that  sail  in  the  middle  can 
make  no  land  of  either  side.  ^roicn. 

I've  made  the  port  already. 
And  laugh  securely  at  the  lazy  storm.         Dryden. 

They  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land,  and  make  the  Libyan  shears. 

Dryden. 
Did  I  but  purpose  to  embark  with  tliee. 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  prosp'rous  gales; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  7nake  the  shoar, 
When  the  winds  whistle  and  the  tempests  roar? 

Prior. 

19.  To  gain. 

The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west  for 
many  days,  so  as  we  could  make  little  or  no  way. 

Bacon. 
I  have  made  way 
To  some  Philistian  lords,  with  whom  to  treat. 

Milton. 
Now  mark  a  little  why  Virgil  is  so  much  concern- 
ed to  make  this  marriage;  it  was  to  make  way  for 
the  divorce  which  he  intended  aftemaids.  Dryden. 

20.  To  force;  to  gain  by  force. 
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Rugged  rocks  are  interpos'd  in  rain; 
He  makes  his  way  o'er  mountains,  and  contemns 
Unruly  torrents,  and  unforded  streams.        Dryden. 

The  stone  wall  which  divides  China  from  TarttT- 
ry,  is  reckoned  nine  hundred  miles  long,  running 
over  rocks,  and  making  way  for  rivers  through 
mighty  arches.  Temple  ■ 

2 1 .  To  exhibit. 

When  thou  makest  a  dinner,  call  not  thy  friends, 
but  the  poor.  Luke. 

22.  To  pay;  to  give. 

He  shall  make  amends  for  the  harm  that  he  hath 
done.  Leviticus. 

23.  To  put;  to  place. 

You  must  make  a  great  difference  betiveen  Her- 
cules's  labours  by  land,  and  Jason's  voyage  by  sea 
for  the  golden  fleece.  Bacon. 

24.  To  turn  to  some  use. 

Whate'er  they  catch, 
Their  fury  makes  an  instrument  of  war.       Dryden. 

25.  To  incline  to;  to  dispose  to. 

It  is  not  requisite  they  should  destroy  our  reason, 
that  is,  to  make  us  rely  on  the  strength  of  nature, 
when  she  is  least  able  to  relieve  us.  Brown. 

26.  To  effect  as  an  argument. 

Seeing  they  judge  this  to  make  nothing  in  the 
world  for  them.  Hooker. 

You  conceive  you  have  no  more  to  do  than,  having 
found  the  principal  word  in  a  concordance,  intro- 
duce as  much  of  the  verse  as  will  serve  your  turn, 
though  in  reality  it  makes  nothing  for  you.      Swift, 

27.  To  represent;  to  show. 

He  is  not  that  goose  and  ass  that  Valla  would 
make  him.  Baker. 

28.  To  constitute. 

Our  desires  carry  the  mind  out  to  absent  good, 
according  to  the  necessity  which  we  think  there  is 
of  it,  to  the  making  or  increase  of  om-  happiness. 

Locke. 

29.  To  amount  to. 

Whatsocvpr  they  were,  it  maketh  no  matter  to 
me:  God  accepteth  no  man's  person.        Galatians. 

30.  To  mould;  to  form. 

Lye  not  erect  but  hollow,  which  is  in  the  making 
of  the  bed;  or  with  the  legs  gathered  up,  which  is 
the  more  wholesome.  Bacon. 

Some  undeserved  fault 
I'll  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed.     Shakspeare. 
They  mow  fern  green,  and  burning  of  them  to 
ashes,  jnafce  the  ashes  up  into  balls  with  a  little 
water.  Mortimer. 

SI.  To  Make  away.  To  kill;  to  destroy. 
He  will  not  let  slip  any  advantage  to  make  away 
him  whose  just  title,  ennobled  by  courage  and  good- 
ness, may  one  day  shake  the  seat  of  a  never-secure 
tyranny.  Sidney. 

Clarence  was,  by  practice  of  evil  persons  about 
the  king  his  brother,  called  thence  away,  and  soon 
after,  by  sinister  means,  was  clean  inade  away. 

Spenser  on  Ireland. 
He  may  have  a  likely  guess 
How  these  were  they  that  made  aicay  his  brother. 

Shakspeare . 
Trajan  would  say  of  the  vain  jealousy  of  princes 
that  seek  to  make  aicay  those  that  aspire  to  their 
succession,  that  there  was  never  king  that  did  put 
to  death  his  successor.  Bacon. 

My  motlier  I  slew  at  my  very  birth,  and  since 
have  made  away  two  of  her  brothers,  and  haply  to 
make  way  for  the  purposes  of  others  against  myself. 

Hayicard. 
Give  poets  leave  to  make  themselves  away. 

Roscommon. 

What  multitude  of  infants  have  been  made  away 

by  those  who  brought  them  into  the  world  I  Mdison. 

32.  To  Make  aivay.  To  transfer. 

Debtors, 
When  they  never  mean  to  pay, 
To  some  friend  make  all  away.  Waller. 

33.  To  Make  account.  To  reckon;  to  be- 
lieve. 
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They  made  no  accourU  but  that  the  uavy  should 
be  absolutely  master  of  the  seas.  Bacon. 

34.  To  Make  account  of.    To  esteem;  to 
regard. 

35.  To  Makk  free  7vith.  To  treat  without 
ceremony. 

The  same  who  have  made  free  with  the  jii^eatest 

names  in  church  and  state,  and  exposed  to  the  world 

^  the  private  misfortunes  of  families.  Dunciad. 

36.  To  Make  good.    To  maintain;  to  de- 
fend; to  justify. 

The  grand  master,  guarded  with  a  company  of 
most  valiant  knights,  drove  them  out  again  by  force, 
and  maik  gcod  the  place.  Knolles. 

When  he  comes  to  make  good  his  confident  un- 
dertakiipg,  he  is  fain  to  say  things  that  agree  very 
little  with  one  another.  Boyle. 

I'll  either  die,  or  I'll  make  good  the  place. 

Dryden. 

As  for  this  other  argument,  that  by  pursuing  one 
single  theme  they  gain  an  advantage  to  express,  and 
work  up,  the  passions,  I  wish  any  example  he  could 
bring  from  them  could  make  it  good.  Dryden. 

I  will  add  what  the  same  author  subjoins  to  make 
good  his  foregoing  remark.       Locke  on  Education. 

37.  To  Make  good.    To  fulfil;  to  accom- 
plish. 

This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words. 

Sliakspeare. 

38.  To  Make  light  of.  To  consider  as  of 
no  consequence. 

They  make  light  of  it,  and  went  their  ways. 

jilatthew. 

39.  To  Make  love.  To  court;  to  piay  the 
gallant. 

How  happy  each  of  the  sexes  would  be,  if  there 
was  a  window  in  the  breast  of  every  one  that  makf^ 
or  receives  love.  Mdison. 

40.  To  Make  merry.  To  feast;  to  partake 
of  an  entertainment. 

A  hundred  pound  or  two,  to  muKc  merry  withal.' 

Shakspeare. 

The  king  went  to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with 
his  mother  and  the  earl.  Bacon^s  Henry  VII. 

A  gentleman  and  his  wife  will  ride  to  make  merry 
with  his  neighbour,  and  after  a  day  those  two  go  to 
a  third;  in  which  progress  they  cncrease  like  snow- 
balls, till  through  their  burthensome  weight  they 
break.  Carexv. 

41.  To  Make  much  of.     To  cherish;  to 
foster. 

The  king  hearing  of  their  adventure,  suddenly 
falls  to  take  pride  in  making  much  q/"lhem,  extol- 
ling them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

The  bird  is  dead 
That  we  have  made  so  much  on !  Shakspeare. 

It  is  good  discretion  not  to  make  too  much  q/"any 
man  at  the  first.  Bacon''s  Essays. 

The  easy  and  the  lazy  make  much  of  the  gout; 
and  yet  making  mtu:h  of  themselves  too,  they  take 
care  to  carry  it  presently  to  bed,  and  keep  it  waim. 

Temple. 

42.  7^0  Make  of.  What  to  make  of,h,  how 
to  understand. 

That  they  should  have  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages and  affairs  of  those  that  lie  at  such  a  distance 
from  them,  was  a  thing  vv-e  could  not  tell  what  to 
make  of.  Bacon. 

I  past  the  summer  here  at  Nimmeguen,  without 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  happened  to  me 
in  the  spring,  till  about  the  end  of  September,  and 
then  I  began  to  feel  a  pain  I  knew  not  what  to  make 
nf,  in  the  same  joint  of  my  other  foot.  Temple. 

There  is  another  statue  in  brass  of  Apollo,  with 
a  modern  inscription  on  the  pedestal,  which  I  know 
not  what  to  make  of.  Mdison. 

I  desired  he  would  let  me  see  his  book:  he  did  so, 
smiling:  1  could  not  make  any  thing  of  it.      Tatter. 

Upon  one  side  were  huge  pieces  of  iron,  cut  into 

slran2;e  figures,  which  wc  knew  not  what  to  make  of. 

"     ^  Swift. 
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43.  Tq  Make  of  To  produce  from;  to  ef- 
feet. 

I  am  astonished  that  those  who  have  appeared 
against  this  paper  have  made  so  very  little  of  it. 

.Addison. 

44.  To  Make  of  To  consider;  to  account; 
to  esteem. 

Makes  she  no  more  of  me  than  of  a  slaver 

Dryden. 

45.  To  Make  of     To  cherish;   to  foster. 
Nf)t  used. 

Xaycus  was  wonderfully  beloved,  and  7nade  of, 
by  the  Turkish  merchants,  whose  language  he  had 
learned.  Knolles. 

46.  To  Makk  over.  To  settle  in  the  hands 
of  trustees. 

Widows,  who  have  tried  one  lover. 
Trust  none  again  till  th'  have  made  over.  Hudibras. 

The  wise  betimes  make  over  their  estates. 
Jtfafce  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  ti'ust, 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

47.  To  Make  over.  To  transfer. 

The  second  mercy  made  over  to  us  by  the  second 
covenant,  is  the  promise  of  pai-don.         Hammond. 

Age  and  youth  cannot  be  made  over:  nothing  but 
time  can  take  away  years,  or  give  them.     Collier. 

My  waist  is  reduced  to  the  depth  of  four  inches  by 
what  I  have  already  mode  over  to  my  neck. 

Mdison'' s  Guardian. 

Moor,  to  whom  that  patent  was  made  over,  was 
forced  to  leave  off  coining.  Sv>ift. 

48.  To  Make  out.     To  clear;  to  explain; 
to  clear  to  one's  self. 

Make  o"'  'be  rest. — I  am  disorder'd  so, 
I  jfno.r  not  farther  what  to  say  or  do.  Dryden. 

Antiquaries  make  out  the  most  ancient  medals 
from  a  letter  with  great  difficulty  to  be  discerned. 

Felton. 

It  may  seem  somewhat  difficult  to  7nake  out  the 
bills  of  fare  for  some  suppers.  Arhulhnot. 

49.  To  Make  out.  To  prove;  to  evince. 
There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  to  himself,  than  the  existence  of  a 
God.  Locke. 

Though  they  are  not  self-evident  principles,  yet 
what  may  be  made  out  from  them  by  a  wary  deduc- 
tion, may  be  depended  on  as  certain  and  infallible 
truths.  Locke. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 
little  meditation,  distrust  every  thing  for  fiction  that 
is  not  the  dictate  of  sense,  or  made  out  immediate- 
ly to  their  senses.  Burnet. 

We  are  to  vindicate  the  just  providence  of  God 
in  the  government  of  the  woild,  and  to  endeavour, 
as  well  as  we  can,  upon  an  imperfect  view  of  things, 
to  make  out  the  beauty  and  harmony  of  all  the 
seeming  discords  and  irregularities  of  the  divine  ad- 
ministration. Tillotson''s  Sermons. 

Scaliger  hath  made  out,  that  the  histoiy  of  Troy 
was  no  more  the  invention  of  Homer  than  of  Virgil. 

Dryden. 

In  the  passages  from  divines,  most  of  the  reason- 
ings which  make  out  both  my  propositions  are  alrea- 
dy suggested.  Jitterbury. 

1  dare  engage  to  make  it  out,  that  they  will  have 
their  full  principal  and  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

Swift. 

50.  To  Make  sure  of.     To  consider  as 
certain. 

They  made  as  sure  of  health  and  life,  as  if  both 
of  them  were  at  their  disposal.  Dryden. 

51.  To  Make  sure  of  To  secure  to  one's 
possession. 

But  whether  marriage  bring  joy  or  sorrow, 
Make  sure  of  this  day,  and  hang  to-morrow.    Dryd 

52.  To  Make  u/i.  To  get  together. 

How  will  the  farmer  be  able  to  make  up  his  rent 
at  quarter-day.'  Locke. 

52.  To  Make  ufi.   To  reconcile;  to  com- 
pose. 
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I  knew  when  seven  jusUces  could  not  "'^^J'j^ 
a  quarrel.  ^ 

54.  y'o  Make  w//.    To  repair.  ,^  „,„».. 
I  sought  for  a  man  among  them  that  ^ho"'d  «i«fce 

«?^  the  hedge,  and  stand  in  U.e  gap  ^^^^'^^^^j^j^l 
the  land. 

55.  To  Make  u/i.  To  compose,  as  ingre- 
dients. ...  J 

These  are  the  lineaments  of  flattery,  which  do 

together  make  up  a  face  of  most  extreme  deformity. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

He  is  to  encounter  an  enemy  made  up  of  wiles 
and  stiatagems;  an  old  serpent,  a  long  experienced 
deceiver.  South. 

Zeal  should  be  made  up  of  the  largest  measures 
of  spiritual  love,  desire,  hope,  hatred,  grief,  indig- 
nation. Sprat. 

Oh  he  was  all  made  up  of  love  and  charms; 
Whatever  maid  could  wish,  or  man  admire. 

Mdison. 

Harlequin's  part  is  made  up  of  blunders  and  ab- 
surdities. Mdison. 

Vines,  figs,  oranges,  almonds,  olives,  myrtles,  and 
fields  of  corn,  made  up  the  most  delightful  little 
landskip .  Mdison. 

Old  mould'ring  urns,  racks,  daggers,  and  distr  ess. 
Made  up  the  frightful  horror  of  the  place.       Garth. 

The  parties  among  us  are  made  up  on  one  side 
of  moderate  whigs,  and  on  the  other  of  presbyte- 
rians.  Swift. 

56.  To  Make  u/i.     To  shape. 

A  catapotium  is  a  medicine  swallowed  solid,  and 
most  commonly  made  ap  in  pills.  ^rbuthnot. 

57.  To  Make  up.     To  supply;   to  make 
less  deficient. 

Whatsoever  to  7nake  up  the  doctrine  of  man's 
salvation,  is  added  as  in  supply  of  the  Scripture's 
insufficiency,  we  reject  it.  Hooker. 

I  borrowed  that  celebrated  name  for  an  evidence 
to  my  subject,  that  so  what  was  wanting  in  my 
proof  might  be  made  wp  in  the  example.  Glanville. 

Thus  think  the  crowd,  who,  eager  to  engage. 
Take  quickly  fire,  and  kindle  into  rage; 
Who  ne'er  consider,  but  without  a  pause 
Make  up  in  passion  what  they  want  in  cause.  Dryd. 

If  his  romantick  disposition  transport  him  so  far  ' 
as  to  expect  little  or  nothing  from  this,  he  might 
however  hope,  that  the  principles  would  make  it  up 
in  dignity  and  respect.  Swift. 

58.  7'o   Make   up.     To  compensate;  to 
balance. 

If  they  retrench  any  the  smaller  particulars  in 
their  ordinary  expcnce,  it  will  easily  make  up  the 
halfpenny  a-day  which  wc  have  now  under  conside- 
ration. Spectator. 

Thus  wisely  she  makes  up  her  time, 
Mis-spent  when  youth  was  in  its  prime.    Granville, 

There  must  needs  be  another  state  to  make  up 
the  inequalities  of  this,  and  to  salve  all  irregular 
appearances.  Atterbury. 

59.  To  Make  up.     To  settle;  to  adjust. 
The  reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 

To  the  hot  passion  of  distemper'd  blood, 

Than  to  make  up  a  free  determination 

'Twixt  right,  and  wrong.  Shakspeare. 

Though  all  at  once  cannot 
See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  make  my  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  flow'r  of  all. 
And  leave  me  but  the  bran.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts  with  his  lord, 
and  by  an  easy  undiscoverable  cheat  he  could  pro- 
vide against  the  impending  distress.  Jiogers. 

60.  7'o   Make    up.     To    accomplish;   to 
conclude;  to  complete. 

There  is  doubt  how  far  we  are  to  proceed  by 
collection  before  the  full  and  complete  measure  of 
things  necessai-y  be  made  up.  Hooker. 

is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop.' 
—  I  know  she  is  not;  for  this  match  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much.  Shak. 
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On  Wednesday  the  general  acconnt  is  made  up 
and  printed,  and  on  Thursday  published.  Graunt. 
This  life  is  a  scene  of  vanity,  that  soon  passes 
away,  and  affords  no  solid  satisfaction  but  in  the 
consciousness  of  doing  well,  and  in  the  hopes  of 
another  life:  this  is  what  I  can  say  upon  experience, 
and  what  you  will  find  to  be  true,  when  you  come 
to  vutke  up  the  account.  Locke . 

61.  This  is  one  of  the  words  so  frequently 
occurring,  and  used  with  so  much  lati- 
tude, that  its  whole  extent  is  not  easily 
comprehended,  nor  are  its  attenuated 
and  fugitive  meanings  easily  caught  and 
restrained.  The  original  sense,  includ- 
ing either//rcif/wr^io«  ov  formation^  may 
be  traced  through  all  the  varieties  of 
application. 
To  Make,  mike.  -v.  n. 
1.  To  tend;  to  travel;  to  go  any  way. 

Oh  me,  lieutenant!  vvhat  villians  have  done  this? 
— I  think,  that  one  of  them  is  hereabouts. 
And  cannot  make  away.  Shakspeare. 

I  do  beseech  your  \Iajesty  make  u|i, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends.    Sliak. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln  resolved  to  make  on  where 
the  king  was,  to  give  him  battle,  and  marched  to- 
wards Newark.  Bacon. 
There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 
eight  persons  in  it.                                           Bacon. 
Warily  provide,  that  while  we  make  forth  to  that 
which  is  better,  we  meet  not  with  that  which  is 
worse.                                                            Bacon. 
A  wonderful  erroneous  observation  that  maketli 
about,   is  commonly  received   contrary   to  expe- 
rience.                                                          Bacon. 

Make  on,  upon  the  heads 
Of  men,  struck  down  like  piles,  to  reach  the  lives 
Of  those  remain  and  stand.  Ben  Sanson 

The  Moors,  terrified  with  the  hideous  cry  of  the 
soldiers  making  toward  land,  were  easily  beaten 
from  the  shore.  KnoUes. 

When  they  set  out  from  mount  Sinai  they  made 
northward  unto  Kishma.  Brown. 

Some  speedy  way  for  passage  must  be  found. 
Make  to  the  city  by  the  postern  gate.  Dryden. 

The  bull 
His  easier  conquest  proudly  did  forego; 
And  making  at  him  with  a  furious  bound. 
From  his  bent  forehead  aim'd  a  double  wound. 

Dryden. 

Too  late  young  Turnus  the  delusion  found 

Far  on  the  sea,  still  making  from  the  ground.  Dnjd. 

A  man  of  a  disturbed  brain  seeing  in  the  street 

one  of  those  lads  that  used  to  vex  him,  stepped  into 

a  cutler's  shop,  and  seizing  on  a  naked  sword,  made 

after  the  boy.  Locke. 

Seeing  a  country  gentleman  trotting  before  me 

with  a  spaniel  by  his  horse's  side,  I  made  up  to 

him.  tiddison. 

The  French  king  makes  at  us  directly,  and  keeps 

a  king  by  him  to  set  over  us.  Jlddison. 

A  monsti-ous  boarrusht  forth;  his  baleful  eyes 
Shot  glaring  fire,  and  his  stiff-pointed  bristles 
Rose  high  upon  his  back;  at  me  he  made, 
Whetting  his  tusks.  Smith. 

2.  To  contribute;  fo  have  effect. 

Whatsoever  makes  nothing  to  your  subject,  and 
is  improper  to  it,  admit  not  into  your  work.    Dryd. 

Blinded  he  is  by  the  love  of  himself  to  believe 
that  the  riglit  is  wrong,  and  wrong  is  right,  when  it 
makes  for  his  own  advantage.  Swijt. 

3.  To  operate;  to  act  as  a  proof  or  argu- 
ment, or  cause. 

Where  neither  the  evidence  of  any  law  divine, 
.  nor  the  strength  of  any  invincilile  argument,  other- 
wise found  out  by  the  light  of  reason,  nor  any  not- 
able  public  inconvenience  d(/th  make  aguinst  that 
which  our  own  laws  cccltslastical  have  instituted 
for  the  ordering  of  these  aiTnirs:  the  very  authority 
of  the  church  itself  suincelh.  Hooker. 

That  which  should  ,n>.ke  for  thrm  must  prove, 
that  men  ought  not  to  make  laws  for  church  regi- 


ment,  but  only  keep  those  laws  which  in  Scripture, 
they  find  made.  Hooker. 

h  is  very  needful  to  be  known,  and  maketh  unto 
the  right  of  the  war  agamst  him.  Spenser. 

Let  us  follow  after  the  things  which  make  for 


peace. 
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Perkin  Warheck  finding  that  time  and  temporiz- 
ing, which,  whilst  his  practices  were  covert,  made 
for  him,  did  now,  when  they  were  discovered,  ra- 
ther make  against  him,  resolved  to  tiy  some  exploit 
upon  England.  Ba£on 

A  thing  may  make  to  my  present  purpose.  Boyle. 

It  makes  to  this  purpose,  that  the  light  conserv- 
ing stones  in  Italy  must  be  set  in  the  sun  before 
they  retain  light.  Digby. 

What  avails  it  to  me  to  acknowledge,  that  I  have 
not  been  able  to  do  him  right  in  any  line;  for  even 
my -own  confession  makes  against  me.  Dryden. 

4.  To  show;  to  appear;  to  carry  appear- 
ance. 

Joshua  and  all  Israel  made  as  if  they  were  beaten 
before  them,  and  fled.  Joshua. 

It  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  j'our  friends,  that 
you  ?)ia/te  as  if  you  hajiged  yourself,  and  they  will 
give  it  out  that  you  are  quite  dead.  Arhuthnot- 

5.  To  Make  anvay  with.  To  destroy;  to 
kill;  to  make  away.  This  phrase  is 
improper. 

The  women  of  Greece  were  seized  with  an  un- 
accountable melancholy,  which  disposed  several  of 
them  to  make  away  with  themselves.  Spectator. 

6.  To  Make  for.  To  advantage;  to  fa- 
vour. 

Compare  with  iudifferency  these  disparities  of 
times,  and  we  shall  plainly  perceive,  that  they  make 
for  the  advantage  of  England  at  this  present  time. 

Bacon. 

None  deny  there  is  a  God,  but  those/or  whom  it 

maketh  tliat  there  were  no  God.  Bacon. 

I  was  assur'd  that  nothing  was  design'd 
Against  thee  but  safe  custody  and  hold; 
That  made  for  mc,  I  knew  that  liberty 
Would  draw  thee  forth  to  perilous  enterprizes 

Milton. 
2.  To  Make  ufi  for.     To  compensate;  to 
be  instead. 

Have  you  got  a  supply  of  friends  to  make  up  for 

those  who  ai-e  gone?  Siciftto  Pope. 

To  Make  ivit/i.     To  concur. 

Antiquity,  custom,  and  consent,  in  the  church  of 

God,  making  with  that  which  law  doth  establish, 

are  themselves  most  sufficient  reasons  to  uphold  the 

same,  unless  some  notable  publick  inconvenience 

enforce  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Make,  make  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Form'; 

structure;  nature. 

Those  mercurial  spirits,  which  were  only  lent 
the  earth  to  shew  men  their  folly  in  admiring  it, 
possess  delights  of  a  nobler  make  and  nature  which 
antedate  immortality.  Glauville. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion  the  beasts  mtt  to 
chuse  a  king:  several  put  up,  but  one  was  not  of 
make  for  a  king,  another  wanted  brains  or  strength. 

L^Estrange. 
Is  our  perfection  of  so  frail  a  make, 
As  ev'ry  plot  can  undermine  and  shake?      Dryden. 
Several  lies  are  produced  in  the  loyal  ward  of 
Portsoken,  of  so  feeble  a  make,  as  not  to  bear  cai-- 
riage  to  the  Royal  Exchange.  Mdisoji. 

It  i,iay  be  with  superior  souls  as  with  gigantick, 
whic'ii  exceed  the  due  proportion  of  parts,  and,  like 
the  ol  1  heroes  of  that  make,  commit  something  near 
extravagance.  Pope. 

Make,  ni4ke.  7i,  *.  [maca,  jemaca,  Sax- 
on.] Co.-npanion;  favourite  friend. 

The  elf  therewith  astonied, 
Upslartcd  ligluly  from  his  looser  w«A;e, 
And  his  unsteady  weapons  'gan  in  hand  to  take. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Bid  her  therefore  herself  soon  ready  make, 
To  wait  on  love  amongst  his  lovely  crew; 
Where  cv'17  one  that  misseth  theu  her  make 
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Shall  be  by  him  ameai-st  with  penance  due. 

Spenser. 
For  since  the  wise  town, 
Has  let  the  sports  down. 
Of  May  games  and  morris, 
The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dances  and  wakes. 
Had  their  napkins  and  posies, 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.  BenJotuon^s  Owls. 
Ma'kebate,  make'bite.   n.  s.   [^make  and 
debate.]  Breeder  of  quarrels. 

Love  in  her  passions,   like  a  right  makebate, 
whispered  to  both  sides  arguments  of  quarrel. 

Sidney. 
Outrageous  party-writers  are  like  a  couple  of 
niakebates,  who  inflame  small  quarrels  by  a  thou- 
sand stories.  Swift. 
Ma'kek,  mi'ktir.98  n.  s.  [from  make.] 

1.  The  Creator. 

Both  in  him,  in  all  things,  as  is  meet. 
The  universal  Maker  we  may  praise.  Milton- 

This  the  divine  Cecilia  found, 
And  to  her  Jtfa/rer's  praise  coofin'd  the  sound.  Pope. 

Such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker^s  praise.         Pope. 

The  power  of  reasoning  was  given  us  by  our 
Maker  to  pursue  truths.  Walts, 

2.  One  who  makes  any  thing. 

Eveiy  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade;  Sultan 
Achment  was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings. 

M)tes  on  the  Odyssey. 

I  dare  promise  her  boldly  what  few  of  her  makers 
of  visits  and  compliments  dare  to  do.  Pope. 

3.  One  who  sets  any  thing  in  its  proper 
state. 

You  be  indeed  makers  or  marrers  of  all  men's 

manners  within  the  realm,    .ischam^s  Schoolmaster. 

Ma'kepeace,  mike'p^se,  n.  s.  [^Tnake  and 

/leace.]  Peacemaker;  reconciler. 

To  be  a  makepeace  shall  become  my  age.    Shak. 

Ma'keweight,   mike'wate.    n.  «.   [ma/te 

and  weig/it.]    Any   small  thing  thrown 

in  to  make  up  weight. 

Me  lonely  sitting,  nor  the  glimmering  light 
0(  makeweight,  candle,  nor  the  joyous  task 
Of  lovmg  friend  delights.  Philips. 

Malachi'te,  mai-la'klte'.  n.  s.  This  stone 
is  sometimes  intirely  green,  but  lighter 
than  that  of  the  nephritick  stone,  so  as 
in  colour  to  resemble  the  leaf  of  the 
mallow,  fA.ctX»x.v.,  from  which  it  has  its 
name;  though  sometimes  it  is  veined 
with  white,  or  spotted  with  blue  or 
o'^ck.  IVoodward. 

Ma'lady,  maKa-dt;.  n.  s.  [inaladk,  Fr.] 
A  disease;  a  distemper;  a  disorder  of 
body;  sickness. 

Better  it  is  to  be  private 
In  sorrow's  torments,  than  ty'd  to  the  pomp  of  a 

palace. 

Nurse  inward  maladies,  which  have  not  scope  to 

be  breath'd  out.  Sidney. 

Physicians  first  require  that  the  malady  be  known 

thoroughly,  afterwards  teach  how  to  cure  and  re- 

^ef^  •'•  Spenser. 

Say,  can  you  fast?  your  stomachs  ai-e  too  young: 

And  abstinence  engenders  maladicf:.       Shakipeare. 

An  accidental  Tiolcnce  of  motion  has  removed 

that  malady  that  has  baffled  the  skill  of  physicians. 

South. 
Love's  a  malady  without  a  cure; 
Fierce  love  has  pierc'd  me  with  his  fiery  dart; 
He  fues  within,  and  hisses  at  ray  heart.      Dryden. 
Mala'ndeus,  mal'an-duiz.  n.  s.  [from  m.i/ 
andare,  Italian,   to  go  ill.]    A  dry  scab 
on  the  paslern  of  horses. 
MA'LAPEUT,  mala-pert.  adj.  [mnl  and 
liert.]    Saucy:  quick  with  impudence; 
sprightly  without  respect  or  decency. 
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Peace,  master  marquis,  you  arc  malaperl, 
Your  fiie-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

Shakspeare 

If  thou  dai'st  tempt  me  further,  draw  thy  sword. 

— What,  what?  nay,  then,  I  must  have  an  ounce  or 

two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you.       Sliaksjyeare. 

Are  you  growing  malapert?    Will  you  force  me 

make  use  of  my  authority?  Dryden. 

Ma'lapertness,    mal'a-p^rt-n^s.    n.    s. 

[irom  malafitrt.~\    Liveliness   of  reply 

without   decency;    quick    impudence; 

sauciness. 

Ma'lapertly,  mara-p^rt-le.  adv.   [from 

malafiert.~\  Impudently;  saucily. 
To  Mala'xate,  mal-laks'ate.  v.  a.   [;t<,«A- 
utIu.']    To  soften,  or  knead  to  softness, 
any  body. 
Malax A'TiON,mal-laks-i'shfin.  n.s.  [from 

inalaxaie.']  The  act  of  softening. 
Male,  mile.    adj.   [male,  Fr.  masculus, 
Lat.]  Of  the  sex  that  begets,  not  bears 
young;  not  female. 

Which  shall  be  heir  of  the  two  male  twins,  who, 
by  the  dissection  of  the  mother,  were  laid  open  to 
the  world?  Locke. 

You  are  the  richest  person  in  the  commonwealth; 
you  have  no  male  child;  your  daughters  are  all 
married  to  wealthy  patricians.  Swift. 

Male,  male.  n.  s.  The  he  of  any  species. 
In  most  the  viale  is  the  greater,  and  in  some  few 
the  female.  Bacon. 

There  be  more  males  than  females,  but  in  diffe- 
rent proportions.  Graunt. 

Male,  male,  in  composition,  signifies  illj 

from  male,  Latin;  inale,  old  French. 
Maleadministra'tion,  mdle-ad-min-nis- 
tri'shfln.*""  ^^°  *^^  ^^-  n.  s.  Bad  manage- 
ment of  affairs. 

From  the  practice  of  the  wisest  nations,  when  a 
prince  was  laid  aside  for  maleadministration,  the 
nobles  and  people  didrefume  the  administration  of 
the  supreme  power.  Sivijt. 

A  general  canonical  denunciation,  is  that  which 
is  made  touching  such  a  matter  as  properly  belongs 
to  the  ecclesiastical  court,  for  that  a  subject  de- 
nounces his  superior  for  maleadmhmtration,  or  a 
wicked  life.  •^!/'#- 

Maleconte'nt,    male'kon-tSnt.  ^ 

Maleconte'nted,  mile-kon-t^n'ted.  ^ 
adj.  [jnale  and  cotitenl.^  Discontented; 
dissatisfied. 

Brother  Clarence,  how  like  you  our  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malecontent?  Shak. 

Poor  Clarence!  Is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malecontent?  I  will  provide  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

The  king,  for  securing  his  state  against  mutinous 
and  malecontented  subjects,  who  might  have  refuge 
in  Scotland,  sent  a  solemn  ambassage  to  conclude  a 
peace.  Bacon. 

They  cannot  signalize  themselves  as  malecon- 
fen<s,  without  breaking  through  all  the  softer  vir- 
tues. Addison. 

The  usual  way  in  despotick  governments  is  to 
confine  the  vialecontents  to  some  castle,      dddison. 
Maleconte'ntedly,     mile-kon-t^n'ted- 
16.  adv.  [from  malecontent.']  With  dis- 
content. 
MALEC0NTE'NTEDNESS,male-k6n-t6n'ted- 

n^s.  n.  s.  [from  malecontent.]  Discon- 
tentedness;  want  of  affection  to  govern- 
ment. 

They  would  ascribe  the  laying  down  my  paper 
to  a  spirit  of  maleconteiitedness.  Spectator. 

Maledi'cted.  mal-16-dik'tdd.  adj.  [?nale- 
dictus,  Latin.]  Accursed.  J^ict. 

Maledi'ction,    mal-16-dik'shi'in.     n.    s. 


[tnaledictio?!,  Fr.  7naledictio,  Latin.] 
Curse;  execration;  denunciation  of  evil. 
Then  let  my  life  long  time  on  earth  maintained  be, 
To  wretched  me,  the  last  worst  malediction.  Sidney. 
The  true  original  cause,  divine  tnalediction,  laid 
by  the  sin  of  man  upon  these  creatures  which  God 
hath  made  for  the  use  of  man,  was  above  the  reach 
of  natural  capacity.  Hooker. 

In  Spain  they  staid  near  eight  months,  during 
which  Buckingham  lay  under  millions  of  maledic- 
tions; which,  upon  the  prince's  arrival  in  the  west, 
did  vanish  into  praises.  Wotton. 

Malefa'ction,  mal-le-fak'shftn.  n.  s. 
\jnale  and/acio,  Lat.]  A  crime;  an  of- 
fence. 

Guilty  creatures  at  a  play 
Have,  by  the  veiy  cunning  of  the  scene, 
Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 
They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions.      Shaksp. 
Malefa'ctor,  mal-le-fak'ti\r.  n.  s.  [male 
and/acio,  Lat.]     An  offender  against 
law;  a  criminal;  a  guilty  person. 

A  jaylor  to  bring  forth 
Some  monsti'ous  malefactor.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  his  word, 
As  much  as  malefactors  do  your  sword.  Roscommon. 
It  is  a  sad  thing  when  men  shall  repair  to  the 
ministry,  not  for  preferment  but  refuge ;  like  male- 
factors flying  to  the  altar-  only  to  save  their  lives. 

South. 
If  their  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
Th'  unmanner'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd.     Dryden. 

The  malefactor  goat  was  laid 
On  Bacchus'  altar;  and  his  forefeit  paid.     Dryden. 
Male'fick,  mal-i6f'fik."'9     }  adj.   maleji- 
Male'eique,  mal-lef'fik.^''9  3  rus,  Latin.] 
Mischievous;  hurtful.  Diet. 

Malepra'ctice,  male-prak'tls.  n.  s. 
[male  and  firactice.]  Practice  contrary 
to  rules. 
Male'volence,  ma-ldv'v6-llnse.  n.  s. 
[malevolentia,  Lat.]  Ill  will;  inclina- 
tion to  hurt  others;  malignity. 

The  son  of  Duncan 
Lives  in  the  English  court;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious  Edward  with  such  grace, 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.  Shakspeare. 

Male'volent,  ma-lev'v6-lent.  adj.  [male- 
volus,  Lat.]  Ill-disposed  toward  others; 
unfavourable;  malignant. 

I  have  thee  in  my  arms. 
Though  our  malevolent  stars  have  struggled  hard. 
And  held  us  long  asunder.  Dryden. 

Male'volently,  ma.-lev'v6-l6nt-16.  adv. 
[from  Jiialevolcnce.]  Malignly;  malig- 
nantly; with  ill  will. 

The  oak  did  not  only  resent  his  fall,  but  vindi- 
cate him  from  aspersions  maltvolently  cast  upon 
him.  Howel. 

Ma'lice,  mariis.""  n.  s.  [tnalice,  French; 
malitia,  Lat.] 

1.  Badness  of  design;  deliberate  mischief. 

God  hath  forgiven  me  many  sins  of  malice,  and 
therefore  surely  he  will  pity  my  infirmities.  Taylor. 

2.  Ill  intention  to  any  one;  desire  of  hurt- 
ing. 

Duncan  is  in  his  grave; 
Malice  domestick,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  further!  Shakspeare. 

When  Satan,  who  late  fled  before  the  threats 
Of  Gabriel  out  of  Eden,  now  improv'd 
In  meditated  fraud,  and  malice,  bent 
On  man's  destruction,  maugre  what  might  hap 
Of  heavier  on  himself,  fearless  return'd.      Milton. 
To    Ma'lice,    mal'lis.    v.   a.    [from    the 
noun.]    To  regard  with  ill  will.    Obso- 
lete. 


The  cause  why  he  tliis  fly  so  mallced,'' 
Was  that  his  mother  which  him  bore  and  bred, 
The  most  fine-fingered  workman  on  the  ground, 
Arachne,  by  his  means,  was  vanquished.     Spenser. 

Mali'cious,  ma-lish'us.  adj.  [malicieux, 
French;  ?nalitiosus,  Lat.]  Ill-disposed 
to  any  one;  intending  ill;  malignant. 

We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessaiy  actions  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censures;  which  ever 
As  rav'.nous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd.  Shak^eare. 

I  grant  him  bloody. 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  ev'ry  sin 
That  has  a  name.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  know'st  what  malicious  foe. 
Envying  our  happiness,  and  of  his  own 
Despairing,  seeks  to  work  us  woe  and  shame.  Milt. 

The  air  appearing  so  malicious  in  this  morbifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard.    Hare. 

Mali'ciously,  raa-lish'us-l(*.  adv.  [from 
itialicious.~\  With  malignity;  with  in- 
tention of  mischief. 

An  intrigue  between  his  majesty  and  a  junto  of 
ministers  maliciously  bent  against  me,  broke  out, 
and  had  like  to  have  ended  in  my  utter  destruction. 

Swift. 

Mali'ciousness,  ma-lish'us-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  Tnaliciotis.]  Malice;  intention  of 
mischief  to  another. 

Not  out  of  envy  or  maliciousness, 
Do  I  forbear  to  crave  your  special  aid.        Herbert. 

Mali'gn,  ma.-llne'.386  Q^/y.  [7naligne,  Fr. 
malignus,  Latin;  the  g-  is  mute  or  lique- 
scent.] 

1.  Unfavourable;  ill-disposed  to  any  one; 
malicious. 

Witchcraft  may  be  by  operation  of  malign  spirits. 

Bacon. 

If  in  the  constellations  war  were  sprung, 
Two  planets,  rushing  from  aspect  malign 
Of  fiercest  opposition,  in  mid  sky. 
Should  combat,  and  their  jarring  spheres  confound. 

Milton. 

Of  contempt,  and  the  malign  hostile  influence  it 
has  upon  government,  eveiy  man's  experience  will 
inform  him.  South. 

2.  Infectious;  fatal  to  the  body;  pestilen- 
tial. 

He  that  turneth  the  humours  back,  and  makefh 
the  wound  bleed  inwards,  endangereth  malign  ul- 
cers and  pernicious  imposthumations.  Bacon. 

To  Mali'gn,  ma-line',  v.  a.  [from  the 
adjective.] 

1.  To  regard  with  envy  or  malice. 

The  people  practise  what  mischiefs  and  villanies 
they  will  against  private  men,  whom  they  malign, 
by  stealing  their  goods,  or  murdering  them.  Spens. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  thought  that  any  governor  should 
so  malign  his  successor,  as  to  suffer  an  evil  to  grow 
up  which  he  might  timely  have  kept  under.    Spens. 

Strangers  conspired  together  against  him,  and 
maligned  him  in  the  wilderness.         Ecclesiasticus. 

If  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  envied  and  shot  at,  to  be 
maligned  standing,  and  to  be  despised  falling;  then 
is  it  a  pleasure  to  be  great  and  to  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  men's  fortunes.  South. 

2.  To  mischief;  to  hurt;  to  harm. 

Mali'gnancy,  mcL-lig'nan-se.  «.  s.  [from 
?nal2g7iant.] 

1.  Malevolence;  malice;  unfavourablcness: 

My  stars  shine  darkly  over  me:  ihe  malignancy 
of  my  fate  might,  perhaps,  distemper  yours;  there- 
fore I  cra^e  your  leave  that  I  may  bear  my  evils 
alone.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Destructive  tendency. 

The  infection  doth  produce  a  bubo,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  its  malignancy,  cither  proves 
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easily  curable  or  else  it  proceeds  in  its  venom. 

Wiseman. 
Mali'gnant,    mS-llg'nant,    adj.    [malii^. 
nant^  French.] 

1.  Malign;  envious;  unpropitious;  mali- 
cious; mischievous;  intending  or  effect- 
ing ill. 

0  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars! 
Now  art  tliou  come  unto  a  feast  of  death.    Shaksp. 

Not  friended  by  his  wish  to  your  high  person, 
His  will  is  most  malignant,  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you  to  your  friends.  Shaksp. 

To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign.  Milton. 

They  have  seen  all  other  notions  besides  their  own 
represented  in  a  false  and  malignant  light:  where- 
upon they  judge  and  condemn  at  once.  Watts. 

2.  Hostile  to  life:  as,  malignant  fevers. 

They  hold,  that  the  cause  of  the  gout  is  a  malig- 
nant vapour  that  falls  upon  the  joint;  that  the  swel- 
ling is  a  kindness  in  nature,  that  calls  doivn  humours 
to  damp  the  malignity  of  the  vapours,  and  thereby 
assuage  the  pain.  Temple. 

Let  the  learn'd  begin 
Th'  enquiry,  where  disease  could  enter  in: 
How  those  malignant  atoms  forc'd  tlieir  vvay, 
What  iu  the  faultless  frame  they  found  to  make 
their  prey  ?  Dryden. 

Mali'gnant,  ma-lig'ndnt.  n.  s. 
\.  A   man  of  ill  intention,  malevolently 
disposed. 

Occasion  was  taken,  by  several  malignants,  secret- 
ly to  undermine  his  great  authority  in  the  church  of 
Christ.  Hooker. 

2.  It  was  a  word  used  of  the  defenders  of 
the  church  and  monarchy  by  the  rebel 
sectaries  in  the  civil  wars. 
Mali'gnantly,  ma-^ig'nant-16.af/■r^[from 
malig-nant.']  With  ill  intention;  malici- 
ously; mischievously. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency,  and  sway  o'  th'  state, 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain 
Fast  foe  to  the  Plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

Mali'gner,  ma-line'ur.'^'*''  n.  s.  [from  ?na- 
liffn.^ 

1.  c3ne  who  regards  another  with  ill  will. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  my  character  in 
point  of  cleanliness,  which  my  maligners  call  in 
question.  Swift. 

2,  Sarcastical  censurer. 

Such  as  these  are  philosophy's  maligners,  who 
pronounce  the  most  generous  contemplations,  need- 
less unprofitable  subtleties.  Glanville. 
Mali'gnity,  ma-lig'n^-t^.  n.  s.  \_malignite, 
French.] 

1.  Malice;  maliciousness. 

Deeds  are  dene  which  man  might  charge  aright 
On  stubborn  fate,  or  undiscerning  might, 
Had  not  their  guilt  the  lawless  soldiers  known, 
And  made  the  whole  malignity  their  own.     Ticket. 

2.  Contrariety  to  life;  destructive  tenden- 
cy. 

Whether  any  tokens  of  poison  did  appear,  reports 
arc  various;  his  physicians  discerned  an  invincible 
malignity  in  his  disease.  Hayxcard. 

No  redress  could  be  obtained  with  any  vigour 
proportionable  to  the  malignity  of  that  far-spread 
disease.  King  Charles. 

5.  Evilness  of  nature. 

This  shews  the  high  malignity  of  fraud,  that  in 
the  natural  course  of  it  tends  to  the  dcstiuction  of 
common  life,  by  destroying  tiust  and  mutual  eonli- 
dence.  South. 

Mali'gnly,  ma-llne'16.   adv.  [from    7na- 
//§•?/.]  Enviously;  with  ill  will;  mischiev- 
ously. 
Lest  Tou  think  I  railly  more  than  teach. 


Or  praise  malignly  arts  I  cannot  reach ; 

Let  me  for  once  presume  t'  instruct  the  times.  Pope. 
Ma'lkin,  maw'kin.  n.  s.  [from  7)ial,  of 
Mary^  and  kin.,  the  diminutive  termina- 
tion.] A  kind  of  mop  made  of  clouts 
for  sweeping  ovens;  thence  a  frightful 
figure  of  clouts  dressed  up;  thence  a 
dirty  wench.  Hanmer. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 

Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck, 

Clamb'ring  the  walls  to  eye  him.  Shaksp. 

Mall,  mal.  n.  s.  [malleus,  Latin,  a  ham- 
mer.] 

1.  A  kind  of  beater  or  hammer. 
He  took  a  mall,  and  after  having  hollowed  the 

handle,  and  that  part  which  strikes  the  ball,  he  en- 
closed in  them  several  drugs.  Spectator. 

2.  A  Stroke;  a  blow.     Not  in  use. 
With  mighty  mall. 

The  monster  merciless  him  made  to  fall.  F.  Q,iieen. 

Give  that  rev'rend  head  a  mull 
Or  two,  or  three,  against  a  wall.  Hudihras. 

3.  A  walk  where  tlicy  formerly  played 
with  malls  and  balls.  Mall  is,  in  Islan- 
dick,  an  area  or  walk  spread  with  shells. 

This  the  beau  monde  shall  from  the  mall  survey. 

And  hail  with  musick  its  propitious  ray.  Pope. 

To  Mall,  mal.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

beat  or  strike  with  a  mall. 
Ma'llard,  mal'lard.****  n.  s.  [malart,  Fr.] 
The  drake  of  the  wild  duck. 
Antony  claps  on  his  sea  wings  like  a  doating  mal- 
lard. 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height.  Shaksp. 

The  birds  that  are  most  easy  to  be  drawn  are 
mallard,  shoveler,  and  goose.  Peacham. 

Arm  your  hook  with  the  line,  and  cut  so  much  of 
a  brown  mallard^s  feather  as  will  make  the  wings. 

Walton. 

Malleabi'lity,    mal-16-a-bil'6-te.    n.    s. 

[from  malleable.']    Quality  of  enduring 

the  hammer;  quality  of  spi-eading  under 

the  hammer. 

Supposing  the  nominal  essence  of  gold  to  be  a 
body  of  such  a  peculiar  colour  and  weight,  with  the 
malleability  and  fusibility,  the  real  essence  is  that 
constitution  on  which  tliese  qualities  and  their  union 
depend.  Locke. 

Ma'lleable,  mai'14-a-bl.ii3  flc?y.  [jnallca- 
ble.)  French;  from  malleus,  Latin,  a  ham- 
mer.] Capable  of  being  spread  by  beat- 
ing: this  is  a  quality  possessed  in  the 
most  eminent  degree  by  gold,  it  b'eing 
more  ductile  than  any  other  metal;  and 
is  opposite  to  friability  or  brittleness. 

Quincy. 

Make  it  more  strong  for  falls,  though  it  come  not 

to  the  degree  to  be  malleable.  Bacon. 

The  beaten  soldier  proves  most  manful, 
That  like  his  sword  endures  the  anvil; 
And  justly  's  held  more  formidable. 
The  more  his  valour  's  malleable.  Hudihras. 

If  the  body  is  compact,  and  bends  or  yields  in- 
ward to  prcssion  without  any  sliding  of  its  parts,  it 
is  hard  and  elastick,  returning  to  its  figure  with  a 
force  rising  from  the  mutual  attraction  of  its  parts: 
if  the  parts  slide  one  upon  another,  the  body  is  mal- 
leable or  soft.  Micton. 
Ma'lleableness,  mal'l^-a-bl-n^s  n.  s. 
[from  malleable.']  Quality  of  enduring 
the  hammer:  malleability;  ductility. 

The  bodies  of  most  use  that  are  sought  for  out  of 
the  earth  are  the  metals,  which  aie  distinguished 
from  other  bodies  by  their  weight,  fusibility,  and 
malleablencss.  Locke 

To  MA'Li,EATE,niari^-i'itc.  V.  a.  [from 


malleus,  Latin.]    To  hammer;  to  forge 
or  shape  by  the  hammer. 

He  first  found  out  the  art  of  melting  and  mallea- 
ting  metals,  and  making  them  useful  tor  tools. 

Derluim. 
Ma'llet,  mal'lit.^s  n.  s.  \malleus,  Latin.] 
A  wooden  Iiammer. 

The  vessel  soddered  up  was  varily  struck  with  a 
wooden  mallet,  and  thereby  compressed.         Boyle. 

Their  left-hand  does  the  calking  iron  guide. 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 
Ma'llows,  mal'ioze.  ?i.  s.  [malva,  Latin; 
maelepe,  Saxon.]   A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallotcs  for  the  pot. 
That  keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.  Dnjden. 

Ma'lmsey,  mam'zc.-*"'  7i.  s. 

1 .  A  sort  of  grape. 

2.  A  kind  of  wine. 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  Shaksp. 

MALT,  malt.'^  n.  s.  [mealc,  Sax.  mout, 
Dutch.]  Grain  steeped  in  water  and 
fermented,  then  dried  on  a  kiln. 

Beer  hath  malt  first  infused  in  the  liquor,  and  is 
afterwards  boiled  with  the  hop.  Bacon. 

To  IMalt,  milt.  V.  n. 

1 .  To  make  malt. 

2.  To  be  made  malt. 
To  bouse  it  green  it  will   mow-burn,  which  will 

make  it  malt  worse.  Mortimer. 

Ma'ltduink,  malt'drlnk.  n.  s.  \_malt  and 
drink.] 

All  maltdrinks  may  be  boiled  into  the  consistence 
of  a  slimy  syrup.  Ftoyer. 

Ma'ltdust,  malt'dflst.  n.  s.  [7naU  and 
dust.] 

Maltdusl  is  an  enricher  of  barren  land,  and  a 
great  improver  of  barley.  Mortimer. 

Ma'ltfloor,  milt'flore.  w.  s.  \_malt  and 
Jloor.]  A  floor  to  dry  malt. 

Empty  the  corn  ^-om  the  cistern  into  the  malt- 

fioor.  Mortimer. 

Ma'lthorse,  milt'h6rse.  n.  s.  [malt  and 

horse.]  It  seems  to  have  been,  in  Shaks- 

fieare's  time,  a  term  of  reproach  for  a 

dull  dolt. 

You  peasant  swain,  you  whoreson,  you  malthorse 

drudge.  Shaksp. 

Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxconab,  idiot,  patch. 

Shakspeare. 
Ma'ltman,  malt'man.«8 1      n.    s.     [from 
Ma'ltster,  malt'sttir.    3  malt.]  One  who 
makes  malt. 
Sir  Arthur  the  maltster!  how  fine  it  will  sound! 

Swift. 

Tom  came  home  in  the  chariot  by  his  lady's  side; 

but  he  unfortunately  taught  her  to  drink  brandy,  of 

which  she  died;  and  Tom  is  now  a  journeyman 

maltster.  Sxoift, 

Malva'ceous,  mSl-vi'shus.  adj.  [7nalva, 

Latin.]  Relating  to  mallows. 
Malversa'tion,    mal-v^r-si'shiln.    7i.    s. 
[French.]     Bad  shifts;  mean  artifices; 
wicked  and  fraudulent  tricks. 
Mam,  mam.  ')      n.  s.    \7namma, 

Mamma',  mam-ma'."^  Latin:  this  word 
is  said  to  be  found  for  the  compellation 
of  7nothcr  in  all  languages;  and  is  there- 
fore supposed  to  be  the  first  syllables 
that  a  child  pronounces.]  The  fond 
word  for  mother. 

Poor  Cupid  sobbing  scarce  could  speak; 
Indeed,  momma,  I  did  not  know  ye; 

Alas!  how  easy  my  mistake, 
I  took  yon  for  your  likeness  Cloe.  Prior. 

Little  masters  and  misses  are  great  impediments 
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to  sci-vaiits;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  tliem,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales  to  papa  and  mamma.  Swift. 

Mamme'e  tree^  mam-me'tr^^.  n.  s. 

The  mainmee  tree  hath  a  losaceous  flower,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  almost  spherical  fleshy  fruit; 
containing  two  or  three  seeds  inclosed  in  hard  rough 
shells.  MUltr. 

Ma'mmet,  mam'mit.""  n.  s.  [from  mam  or 
mcanma.^  A  puppet,  a  figure  dressed 
up.  Hanmer. 

Kate;  this  is  no  world 
To  play  with  m^mxmtts^  and  to  tilt  with  lips.  Blwks. 
Ma'mmiform,  mam'rne-fdrm,  adj.  \^mam- 
miforme^   French;    mamma   and  forma.^ 
Latin.]     Having  the  shape  of  paps  or 
dugs. 
Mammi'llary,  mam'mll-la-re.  adj.  \mam- 
m.illaire^  French;  mammallaris^  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  paps  or  dugs. 
MA'MMOCK,    mam'mi!ik.^«6    „,    s.    A 
shapeless  piece. 
Tiie  ice  was  broken  into  large  mammocks.  James. 
'1 0  Ma'mmock,  mam'miik.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  tear;  to  break;  to  pull  [to 
pieces. 

I  saw  him  run  after  a  gilded  butterfly;  and  he  did 

so  set  his  teeth,  and  did  tear  it!  Oh,  I  warrant,  how 

he  mammockt  it!  Shaksp. 

MA'MMOJV^  mam'miin.*«6  „.  5.  [Syriack.] 

Riches. 

MAN,  man.^*  n.  s.  [man,  mon,  Saxon.] 

1.  Human  being. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am:  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  the  element  shews  to  him 
as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but  human  con- 
ditions. Shaksp- 

All  the  west  bank  of  Nilus  is  possessed  by  an 
idoUtrous  7nan-eating  nation.  Brerewood. 

A  creature  of  a  more  exalted  kind 
Was  wanted  yet,  and  then  was  man  design'd, 
Conscious  of  thought.  Dryden. 

Nature  in  man  capacious  souls  hath  wrought, 
And  given  them  voice  expressive  of  their  thought; 
In  man  the  God  descends,  and  joys  to  find 
The  narrow  image  of  his  greater  mind.         Creech. 

A  combination  of  the  ideas  of  a  certain  figure, 
with  the  powers  of  motion  and  reasoning  joined  to 
substance,  make  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  man.  Locke. 

On  human  actions  reason  though  you  can, 
It  may  be  reason,  but  it  is  not  man.  Pope. 

2.  Not  a  woman. 

Bring  forth  men  children  onlyl 
For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shaksp. 

I  had  not  so  much  of  man.  in  me. 
But  al!  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  ga\e  me  up  to  tears.  Shaksp. 

Every  man  child  shall  be  circumcised.     Genesis. 

Ccneus,  a  %voman  once,  and  once  a  man, 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  Dryden. 

A  long  time  since  the  custom  began,  among  peo- 
ple of  quality,  to  keep  men  cooks  of  the  French  na- 
tion. Swift. 

3.  Not  a  boy. 

The  nurse's  legends  arc  for  truth  receiv'd, 
And  the  wan  dreams  but  what  the  boy  believ'd. 

Dryden, 

4.  A  servant;  an  attendant;  a  dependant. 

Now  thanked  be  the  great  god  Pan, 
Which  thus  preserves  my  loved  life, 

Thanked  be  I  that  keep  a  mon, 
Who  ended  hath  this  bloody  strife: 
For  if  my  man  must  praises  have. 
What  then  must  I  that  keep  the  knave.'         Sidney. 

My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  nun.  Shak. 

Such  gentlemen  as  are  his  majesty's  own  sworn 
servants  should  be  preferred  to  the  charge  of  his 
majesty's  ships;  choice  being  made  of  men  of  valour 


and  capacity  rather  than  to  employ  other  men's 
men.  Ral-Jgh. 

I  and  my  man  will  presently  go  ride 
Far  as  the  Cornish  mount.  Couley. 

5.  A  word  of  lamiiiar  address,  bordering 
on  contempt. 

You  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say : 
We  speak  no  treasoo,  7nan.  Shaksp. 

6.  It  is  used  in  a  loose  signification  like 
the  French  on,  one,  any  one. 

This  same  young  sober-blooded  boy  dolh  not  love 
me,  nor  a  man  cannot  make  him  laugh.       Shaksp. 

A  Jrtan  in  an  instant  may  discover  the  assertion 
to  be  impossible.  More. 

He  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  will  give  as  much 
as  a  man  would  desire.  StiUingfieet. 

By  ten  thousand  of  them  a  man  shall  not  be  able 
to  advance  one  step  in  knowledge.  Tillolson. 

Our  thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to 
pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they  have  once 
fixed  on;  but  run  away  with  a  man,  in  pursuit  of 
those  ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke. 

A  man  would  expect  to  find  some  antiquities;  but 
all  they  have  to  show  of  this  nature  is  an  old  ros- 
trum of  a  Roman  ship.  Mdison. 

A  man  might  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his  own 
plantation.  Addison. 

7.  One  of  uncommon  qualifications. 

Manners  maketh  man.        William  of  Wickham. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  ?  man; 
Who  dares  do  more  is  none. 

— What  beast  was 't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprize  to  me: 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.  Shaksp. 

He  triptme  behind,  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd. 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 
That  worthied  him.  Shaksp. 

Will  reckons  he  should  not  have  been  the  man  he 
is,  had  not  he  broke  windows,  and  knocked  down 
constables,  when  he  was  a  young  fellow.     Mdison. 

8.  A  human  being  qualified  in  any  parti- 
cular manner. 

Thou  art  but  a  youth,  and  he  a  man  of  war  from 
his  youth.  1  Samuel. 

9.  Individual. 

In  matters  of  equity  between  man  and  man,  our 
Saviour  has  taught  us  to  put  my  neighbour  in  the 
place  of  myself,  and  myself  in  the  place  of  my 
neighbour.  Watts. 

10.  Not  a  beast. 

Thy  face,  bright  Centaur,  autumn's  heats  retain. 
The  softer  season  suiting  to  the  man.  Creech. 

11.  Wealthy  or  independent  person;  to 
this  sense  some  refer  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Shaksficare,  others  to  the  sense 
next  foregoing. 

There  would  this  monster  make  a  man;  any 
strange  beast  there  makes  a  man.  Shaksp. 

What  poor  man  would  not  carry  a  great  burthen 
of  gold  to  be  made  a  man  for  ever.  Tillotsvn. 

12.  When  a  person  is  not  in  his  senses,  we 
say  he  is  not  his  own  man.    Ainsworth. 

1 3.  A  moveable  piece  at  chest  or  draughts. 

14.  Man  of  war.  A  ship  of  war. 

A  Flemish  man  of  icar  lighted  upon  them,  and 
overmastered  them.  Carew. 

To  Man,  man.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I .  To  furnish  with  men. 

Your  ships  are  not  well  manned; 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  or  reapers.     Shaksp. 

There  stands  the  castle  by  yon  tuft  of  ti-ees, 
Mann'd  with  three  hundred  men.  Shaksp. 

A  navy,  to  secure  the  seas,  is  tmnned; 
And  forces  sent.  Daniel. 

It  hath  been  agreed,  that  either  of  them  should 
send  certain  ships  to  sea  well  manned  and  apparelled 
to  fight.  Hayward. 

Their  ships  go  as  long  voyages  as  any,  and  are 
for  their  burdens  as  well  mumi'd.  Raleigh. 


He  had  manned  it  with  a  great  number  of  tal! 
soldiei-s,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  castle. 

Bacon, 

They  man  their  boats,  and  all  their  young  meo 
arm.  Waller. 

The  Venetians  could  set  out  thirty  men  of  war, 
a  hundred  gallies,  and  ten  galeascs;  though  I  can- 
not conceive  how  they  could  7nan  a  fleet  of  half  the 
number.  Addison. 

Timoleon  forced  the  Carthaginians  out,  though 
they  had  manned  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  men  of 
war.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  guard  with  men. 

See,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

Shakspeart. 
The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpet's  call, 
To  sally  from  one  port,  or  mon  one  publick  wall. 

Tate. 

3.  To  fortify;  to  strengthen. 

Advise  how  war  may  be  best  upheld. 
Manned  by  her  two  main  nerves,  iron  and  gold, 
In  all  her  equipage.  Milton,^ 

Theodosius  having  manned  his  soul  with  proper 
reflections,  exerted  himself  in  the  best  manner  he 
could,  to  animate  his  penitent.  Addison- 

To  tame  a  hawk. 

Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard, 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call; 
That  is,  to  watch  her.  Shaksp. 

To  attend;  to  serve;  to  wait  on  as  a 
man  or  servant. 

Thou  whoreson  mandrake,  thou  art  fitter  to  be 
worn  in  my  cap  than  to  wait  at  my  heels:  I  was 
never  manned  with  agate  till  now.  Shaksp. 

They  distil  their  husbands  land 
In  decoctions,  and  are  monn'ti 
With  ten  empiricks  in  their  chamber, 
Lying  for  the  spirit  of  amber.  Ben  Jonson, 

6.  To  direct  in  hostility;  to  point;  to  aim. 
Obsolete. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires.  Shaksp. 

MA'NACLES,  man'ria-klz-^o^  n.  s.  [ma- 
nicies,  French,  manic<£,  from  manus, 
Latin.]  Chain  for  the  hands;  shackles. 

For  my  sake  wear  this  glove; 
It  is  a  manacle  of  love.  Shaksp. 

Thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  monocZc*  along  our  streets.  Shaksp. 

Doctrine  unto  fools  is  as  fetters  on  the  feet,  and 
like  »n«na<;Zeson  the  right  hand.  Ecclesiasiicus. 

The  law  good  men  count  their  ornamenr  and  pro- 
tection; others,  their  monocies  and  oppression. 

A'lHg-  Charles. 

To  Ma'nacle,  man'na-kl.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  chain  the  hands;  to  shackle. 

We'll  bait  thy  bears  to  death, 

And  manacle  the  beaivvard  in  their  chains.  Shaksp. 

I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  feet  together.    Shaksp. 

Is  it  thus  you  use  this  monarch,  to  manacle  and 

shackle  him  hand  and  foot.      Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Ma'nage,  man'idje.80  v.  a.  Vmena^er, 

Fr.] 
\.  To  conduct;  to  carry  on. 

The  fathers  had  managed  the  charge  of  idolatry 
against  the  heathens.  Stillingjleet. 

Let  her  at  least  the  vocal  brass  inspire, 
And  tell  the  nations  in  no  vulgar  strain, 
What  wars  I  mono^e,  and  what  wreaths  I  gain. 

Prior. 

2.  To  train  a  horse  to  graceful  action. 

He  rode  up  and  down  gallontly  mounted,  ma- 
naging his  horse,  and  charging  and  dischai-2;ing  his 
•ance.  Kmlles. 

They  vault  from  hunters  to  the  manag''d  steed. 

Young. 

3.  To  govern;  to  make  tractable. 

Let  us  stick  to  our  point,  and  we  will  manage 
Bull,  I'll  warrant  you.  Arbuihnot. 

4.  To  wield;  to  move  or  use  easily. 
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Long  tubes  are  cumbersome,  and  scarce  to  be 
easily  mannged.  Newton. 

5.  To  ousijand;  to  make  the  object  ot  cau- 
tion. 

There  is  more  to  manage!  If  I  fall, 
It  shall  be  like  myself;  a  setting  sun 
{should  leave  a  tract  of  glory  in  the  skies.    Dryden. 

The  less  he  had  to  lose,  the  less  he  car'd 
To  manage  loathsome  life,  when  love  was  the  re- 
ward. Dryden . 

6.  To  treat  with  caution  or  decency:  this 
is  a  phrase  merely  gallick,  not  to  be 
imitated. 

Notwithstanding  it  was  so  much  his  interest  to 
manage  his  protestant  subjects  in  the  country,  he 
made  over  his  principality  to  France.         .Addison. 
To  Ma'nage,  inan'iclje.^°  v.  n.  To  super- 
intend affairs;  to  transact. 

Leave  them  to  manage  for  thee,  and  to  grant 
What  their  unerring  wisdom  sees  thee  want. 

Dryden. 
Ma'nage,  man'idje.  n.  s.  [jnesnage^  nuti- 

agc,  French.] 
1.  Conduct;  administration. 
To  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state.  Shaksp. 

This  might  have  been  prevented, 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love, 
Which  now  the  manage  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful,  bloody  issue  arbiti-ate.  Shaksp. 

For  the  rebels  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Jlre  further  leisure  yield  them  further  means. 

!Shaks])eare. 
Young  men,  in  the  conduct  and  manage  of  ac- 
tions, embrace  more  than   they  can  hold,  and  stir 
more  than  they  can  quiet.  Bacon. 

The  plea  of  a  good  intention  will  serve  to  sancti- 
fy the  worst  actions;  the  proof  of  which  is  but  too 
manifest  from  that  scandalous  doctrine  of  the  Je- 
suits concerning  the  direction  of  the  intention,  and 
likewise  from  the  whole  monao^e  of  the  late  rebel- 
lion. SoiUh. 

2,  Use;  instrumen'.aHty. 

To  think  to  make  gold  or  quicksilver  is  not  to  be 
hoped;  for  quicksilver  will  not  endure  the  manage 
of  the  fire.  Bacon. 

3.  Government  of  a  horse. 

In  thy  slumbers 
I  heard  thee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars. 
Speak  terms  ot  manage  to  the  bounding  steed 

Shaksp. 
The  horse  you  must  draw  in  his  career  with   his 
nuinage  and  turn,  doing  the  curvetto.        Peacham. 
4.   Discipinie;  governance. 


Ma'nagement,  mdn'idje-mlnt.  n.  s.  [_mc- 
nagement,  Fr.] 

1.  Conduct;  administration. 
An  ill  argument  introduced  with  deference,  will 

procure  more  credit  than  the  profoundest  science 
with  a  rough,  insolent,  and  noisy  management. 

Locke. 

The  wrong  manc^ement  of  the  earl  of  Godolphin 

was  the  only  cause  of  the  union.  Swift. 

2.  Prudence;  cunning  practice. 
Mark  with  what  management  their  tribes  divide; 

Some  stick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'other  side.  Dt-yd. 

3.  Practice;  transaction;  dealing. 
He  had  great  managements  witli  ecclesiasticks  in 

the  view  of  being  advanced  to  the  pontificate. 

^iddison. 
Ma'nager,   man'idje-iir.9^    m    s.    [from 

fnanage.'^ 
I.  One  vvno  has  the  conduct  or  direction 
of  any  thing. 

A  skilful  manager  of  the  rabble,  so  long  as  they 

have  but  ears  to  hear,  needs  never  enquire  whether 

they  have  any  understanding.  South. 

The  manner  opens  his  sluice  every  night,  and 

distributes  the  water  into  the  town.  Mdison. 

An  artful  manager,  that  crept  between 
His  friend  and  shame,  and  was  a  kind  of  screen. 

Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  frugality;  a  good  husband. 
A  prince  of  great  aspiring  thoughts;  in  the  main, 

a  manager  of  his  ti-easure,  and  yet  bountiful,  from 
his  own  motion,  wherever  he  discerns  merit.  Temple. 
The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  Ovid's  wit;  though  he  could 
have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it  had  been  a  bet- 
ter manager.  Dryden. 
Ma'vagery,  man'idje-re.n.  *.  ^menagerk., 

French.] 
I.  Conduct;  direction;  administration. 
They  who  most  exactly  describe  that  battle,  givd 
so  ill  an  account  of  any  conduct  or  discretion  in  thi 
managery  of  that  affair,  that  posterity  would  rei- 
ceive  little  benefit  in  the  most  particular  relation  of 
•'•  Clarendon, 

i.  Husbandry;  frugality. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  si 
well  attested  its  good  managei-y,  that  it  is  not  crel 
dible  crowns  are  conferred  gratis.     Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Manner  of  using. 
No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 

untrained  men  into  the  field,  but  will,  by  little 
bloody  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight,  and  teach  them  the  ready  mana'^cry  of 
their  weapons.      ^  Decay  of  Piety 

Whenever  we  take  a  strong  bias,  it  is  not  out  of  h^^A'^^'^^o^j   ma-ni'shun.    n.  s.  ,\jnanatio 


a  moral  incapacity  to  do  better,   but  for  want  of  a 
careful  manage  and  discipline  to  set  us  right  at  fust. 

UEslrange. 
Ma'nagrable,  man'ldje-a-bl.  adj.  [fiom 

manage.^ 
1.  Easy   in   the   use;   not  difficult   to  be 
wieiilcd  or  moved. 

The  conditions  of  weapons  and  their  improve- 
ment are,  that  they  may  serve  in  all  weathers;  and 
that  the  carriage  may  be  light  and  manageable 

Bacon. 
Very  long  tubes  are,  by  reason  of  their  length, 
apt  to  bend,  and  shake  by  bending  so  as  to  cause  a 
continual  trembling  in  the  objects,  whereas  by  con- 
trivance the  glasses  arc  readily  manageable. 

'^/etoton. 
12.  Governable;  tractable. 

Ma'n.agkableness,  raan'idje-a-bl-nd-s.  n. 
s.  [from  maiiai;i'ablt'.~\ 

}.   .Accornin  /(I  ition  to  easy  use. 

This  disagreement  may  be  imputed  to  the  greater 
or  less  exactness  or  manageable ness  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  Boule 

2,  Tractableness;  easiness  to  be  governed. 


Latin.]    The  act  of  issaing  from  some- 
thing else. 
AI./i'A'CHIi,  mansh.   n.  s.  [French.]     A 

sleeve. 
Ma'nchet,    mantsh'it.Bs     ?i.   s.    [?nic/iet, 
French;  Sfciimer.]     A  small  loaf  of  fine 
bread. 

Take  a  small  toast  otmanchet,  dipped  in  oil  of 
sweet  almonds.  ^acon. 

1  love  to  entertain  my  friends  with  a  fru"-al  col- 
lation; a  cup  of  wine,  a  dish  of  fruit,  and  a  wrrn- 


chet. 


More. 


Manchine'el  tree,  mantsh-in-66Ftr6e.  n. 
s.  fmancani/la,  Lat.] 

The  manchineel  tree  is  a  native  of  the  West  In- 
dies, and  grows  to  the  size  of  an  oak:  its  wood  is  of 
a  beautiful  grain,  will  polish  well  and  last  ion"  and 
IS  therefore  much  esteemed:  in  cutting  down  "those 
trees,  the  juice  of  the  bark  must  be  burnt  out  be- 
fore the  work  IS  begun;  for  it  will  raise  blisters  on 
the  sliin,  and  burn  holes  in  linen;  and  if  it  siiould 
fly  into  the  eyes  of  the  labourers,  they  arc  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  sight:  the  fruit  is  of  the  colour 
and  size  of  the  golden  pippin;  many  Europeans  have 


I  saftcrcd,  and  others  lost  their  lives  by  eating  it:  the 
leaves  abound  with  juice  of  the  same  nature;  cattle 
never  shelter  themselves,  and  scarcely  will  any  ve- 
getable grow  under  their  shade;  yet  goats  cat  this 
fruit  without  injury.  MilUr. 

To  MA'NClPATE,  man's^-pate.  i>.  a. 
[mancipo,  Latin.]  To  ensiave;  to  bind; 
to  tie. 

Although  the  regular  part  of  nature  is  seldom  va- 
ried, yet  the  meteors,  which  are  in  themselves  more 
unstable,  and  less  mancipated  to  stated  motion.'s,  are 
oftentimes  employed  to  various  ends.  Hale, 

Mancipa'tion,  man-se-pi'shun.  v.s.  [from 
mancifiate.']  Slavery;  involuntary  ob- 
ligation. 
Ma'noiple,  man's^-pl.^ofi  n.  s.  [jnancefis, 
Latin.]  The  steward  of  a  conmiunity; 
the  purveyor:  it  is  particularly  used  of 
the  purveyor  of  a  college. 

Their  manciple  fell  dangerously  ill. 
Bread  must  be  had,  their  grist  went  to  the  mill; 
This  Simkin  moderately  stole  before. 
Their  steward  sick,  he  robb'd  them  ten  times  more. 

Betterton. 
MAjVDA'MUS.,  man-da'mijs.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
A  writ  granted  by  the  king,  so  called 
from  the  initial  word. 
Mandari'n,  man'da.-re(in.^*2  n.  s.  A  Chi- 
nese nobleman  or  magistrate. 
Ma'ndatahy,  man'da-tdr-^.°^^  n.  s.  \^man- 
dataire,  Fr.  from  ?nando,  Lat.]  He  to 
whom  the  pope  has,  by  his  prerogative, 
and  proper  right,  given  a  mandate  for 
his  benefice.  Ayliffe. 

Ma'ndate,  man  date.^^  n.  s.  \rnandatum, 
Latin.] 

1.  Command. 

Her  force  is  not  any  where  so  apparent  as  in  ex- 
press mandates  or  prohibitions,  especially  upon  ad- 
vice and  consultation  going  before.  Hooker. 

The  necessity  of  the  times  cast  the  power  of  the 
three  estates  upon  himself,  that  his  mandates  should 
pass  for  laws,  whereby  he  laid  what  taxes  he  pleas- 
ed- Howel 

2.  Precept;  charge;  commission,  sent  or 
transmitted. 

Who  knows, 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Csesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you.  Shaksp, 

This  Moor, 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs 
Hath  hither  brought.  SAoJtsj). 

He  thought  the  mandate  forg'd,  your  death  con- 

^,.  "^'''l-  Dryden. 

This  dream  all  powerful  Juno  sends,  I  bear 
Her  mighty  mandates,  and  her  words  your  hear. 

Dryden. 
MAXDA'TOR,  mun-di'tiir.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Director. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  a  client  to  his  advocate, 
but  a  master  and  mandator  to  his  proctor,     .^'iyliffc'. 
Ma'ndatoky,  man'(la-tiir-e.-=^2  adj.  \jHun'. 

dare,  Lat.]      Preceptive;  directory. 
Ma'xNUiblk,  man'dd-bl.*"5  n.  s.  \_mandib7c. 
la,  Laiin.]     The  jaw;  the  instrument  of 
manducation. 

He  saith,  only  the  crocodile  move  th  the  upper 
jaw,  as  if  the  upper  mandible  did  make  an  articu- 
lation with  the  cranium.  Grete 
Mandi'rulak,  nian-dib'bu-lar.  Qf//.  [froni 
muiidibula,  Latin.]  Belonging  lo  the 
jaw. 
Mandi'liox,  man-de'le-i'm.  n.s.  [matidig. 
Hone,  Italian.]  A  soldier's  coat.  Min. 
ner.  A  loose  garment;  a  sleeveless 
JacJ^et.                                      Ainsivorth. 
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^NIa'ndrake,  mun'drike.  71.  s.  [inandra- 
goras,  Latin,  mandragore,  French.]  A 
plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mandrake  consists  of  one  leaf 
ill  the  shape  of  a  bell,  and  is  divided  at  the  top  into 
several  parts;  the  root  is  said  to  bear  a  resemblance 
to  the  human  form.  The  reports  of  tying  a  dog  to 
this  plant,  in  order  to  root  it  up,  and  prevent  the 
certain  death  of  the  person  who  dares  to  attempt 
such  a  deed,  and  of  the  groans  emitted  by  it  when 
the  violence  is  offered,  are  equally  fabulous.  Miller. 

Among  other  virtues,  mandrake  has  been  falsely 
celebrated  for  rendering  barren  women  fruitful:  it 
has  a  soporifick  quality,  and  the  ancients  used  it 
%vhen  they  wanted  a  narcotick  of  the  most  power- 
ful kind.  Hill. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake''s  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear.      Shaksp. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drou'sy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep. 

Shakspeare. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes,  torn  out  of  the  earth, 
That  living  mortals,  heai-ing  them,  run  mad. 

Shakspeare. 

Go,  and  catch  a  falling  star. 
Get  with  child  a  mandrake  root.  Donne. 

Ma'ndrel,  man'dril.  n.  ,9.  [^mandrin,  Fr.] 
An  instrument  to  hold  in  the  lathe  the 
substance  to  be  turned. 

Mandrels  are  made  with  a  long  wooden  shank,  to 

fit  stif}'  into  a  round  hole  that  is  made  in  the  work 

that  is  to  be  turned;  this  mandrel  is  a  shank,  or 

pin-mantZrei.  Moxon. 

To  MA'NDUcATE,tnan'du-kate.  -u.a.  \jnan- 

duco,  Lat.]     To  chew;  to  eat. 
Manduca'tton,    man-du-ka'shAn.    n.    s. 
^manducatio.)  Lat.]     Eating. 

Manducation  is  the  action  of  the  lower  jaw  in 
chewing  the  food,  and  preparing  it  in  the  mouth  be- 
fore it  is  received  into  the  stomach.  Quincj/. 
As  he  who  is  not  a  holy  person  does  not  feed  up- 
on Christ,  it  is  apparent  that  our  manducation  must 
be  spiritual,  and  therefore  so  must  the  food,  and 
consequently  it  cannot  be  natural  flesh.         Taylor. 

Mane,  mane.  71.  s.  \jnaene,  Dutch.]  The 
hair  which  hangs  down  on  the  neck  of 
horses,  or  other  animals. 

Dametas  was  tossed  from  the  saddle  to  the  mane 

of  the  horse,  and  thence  to  the  ground.         Sidney. 

A  currie  comb,  maine  comb,  and  whip  for  a  jade. 

Tusser. 
The  weak  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold ; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane, 
Be  shook  to  air.  Shaksp. 

The  horses  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down  with 
their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light-fire.  Knolles, 

A  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grows.  Waller. 

For  quitting  both  their  swords  and  reins. 
They  grasp'd  with  all  their  strength  the  manes. 

Hudibras. 

Ma'neater,  man'ete-ur.   w.  s.  \^ma7i  and 

eat.j     A  cannibal;  an  anthropophagite; 

one  that  feeds  upon  human  flesh. 

Ma'ned,  min'd.S""  adj.   [from  the  noun.] 

Having  a  mane. 
MA'KES,  mi'n^z.  ti.  s.  [Latin.]    Ghost; 
shade;  that  which  remains  of  man  after 
death. 

Hail,  0  ye  holy  manes!  hail  again. 
Paternal  ashes!  Dryden. 

MA'NFUL,  man'ful.  adj.  \jnan  and/w//.] 
Bold;  stout;  daring. 
A  handful 
It  had  devoured,  'tivas  so  manful.  Hudibras. 


Ma'nfully,  man'ful-e.  adv.  [from  man- 
ful.']    Boldly;  stoutly. 

Artimesia  behaved  herself  manfully  in  a  great 
fight  at  sea,  when  Xerxes  stood  by  as  a  coward. 

Mbot. 
I  slew  him  manfully  in  fight, 
Without  false  'vantage,  or  base  treachery.  Shaksp. 
He  that  with  this  christian  armour  manfully 
fights  against,  and  repels,  the  temptations  and  as- 
saults of  his  spii'itual  enemies;  he  that  keeps  his 
conscience  void  of  offence,  shall  enjoy  peace  here, 
and  for  ever.  Ray  on  Creation. 

Ma'n FULNESS,  man'ful-n^s.    n.   s.    [from 

inanfuir\     Stoutness:  boldness. 
Ma'nganese,  man'ga-neze.   71.  s.    [man- 
ga7iesia,  low  Lat.] 

Manganese  is  a  name  the  glassmen  use  for  many 

different  substances,  that  have  the  same  effect  in 

clearing  the  foul  colour  of  their  glass:  it  is  pr-operly 

an  iron  ore  of  a  poorer  sort.  Hill. 

Manganese  is  rarely  found  but  in  an  iron  vein. 

Woodward. 
Mangco'rn,  mang-korn'.  n.  s.  \_menge71, 
Dutch,  to  mingle.]  Corn  of  several 
kinds  mixed:  as,  wheat  and  rye.  It  is 
generally  pronounced  7nung  corn. 
MANGE,  minje.  w.  s.  [maTigeaison^  Fr.] 
The  itch  or  scab  in  cattle. 

The  sheep  died  of  the  rot,  and  the  swine  of  the 
mange.  Ben  Jonson. 

Tell  what  crisis  does  divine 
The  rot  in  sheep,  or  mange  in  swine?        Hudibras. 
Ma'nger,    mane'jflr.    n.    s.     \jnangeoire., 
French.]  The  place  or  vessel  in  which 
animals  are  fed  with  corn. 

A  churlish  cur  got  into  a  manger,  and  there  lay 
growling  to  keep  the  horses  from  their  provender. 

VEstrange. 
Ma'nginess,  mane'je-nes.  «.  s.  [from 
7nangy.']  Scabbiness;  infection  with  the 
mange. 
To  MA'NGLE,  mang'gl.*o»  v.  a.  [man- 
gelen,  Dutch,  to  be  wanting;  ma7icus, 
Lat.]  To  lacerate;  to  cut  or  tear  piece- 
meal; to  butcher. 

Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  thus  have  mangled  you  ? 

Shakspeare. 
Your  dishonour 
Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 
Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it.     Shaksp. 
Thoughts,   my    tormentors   arm'd  with   deadly 
stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts, 
Exasperate,  exulcerate,  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb, 
Or  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton. 

Mangle  mischief.  Don  Sebastian. 

The  triple  porter  of  the  Stygian  seat. 
With  lolling  tongue,  lay  fawning  at  thy  feet, 
And,  seiz'd  with  fear,  forgot  his  mangled  meat. 

Dryden. 
What  could  swords  or  poisons,  racks  or  flame. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame! 
More  fatal  Henry's  words;  they  murder  Emma's 
fame.  Prior. 

It  is  hard,  that  not  one  gentleman's  daughter 
should  read  her  own  tongue;  as  any  one  may  find, 
who  can  hear  them  when  they  are  disposed  to  man- 
gle a  play  or  a  novel,  where  the  least  word  out  of  the 
common  road  disconcerts  them.  Sivift. 

They  have  joined  the  most  obdurate  consonants 
without  one  intervening  vowel,  only  to  shorten  a 
syllable;  so  that  most  of  the  books  we  see  now-a- 
days,  are  full  ot  thoit  manglings  and  abbreviations. 

Swift. 

Inextricable  difficulties  occur  by  mangling  the 

sense,  and  curtailing  authors.  Baker. 

Ma'ngler,  mang'gl-iur.  7i.  s.   [from  7nan- 


gle.]      A  hacker;   one   that   destroys 
bunglingly. 

Since  after  thee  may  rise  an  impious  line. 
Coarse  mnnglers  of  the  human  face  divine; 
Paint  on,  till  fate  dissolve  thy  mortal  part, 
And  live  and  die  the  monarch  of  thy  art.       Tickel. 
Ma'ngo,  mang'go,  ji.  s.  \_mangostan,  Fr.] 
A  fruit  of  the  isle  of  Java,  brought  to 
Europe  pickled. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  very  young,  makes 
a  good  preserve,  and  is  used  to  pickle  like  mangoes. 

Mortimer. 
What  lord  of  old  wou'd  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangoes,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare?       King. 
Ma'ngy,  mine'je.  adj.  [from  7na7ige.']  In- 
fected with  the  mange;  scabby. 

Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog! 
I  swoon  to  see  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Manha'ter,  man'hite-i'ir.  n.  s.  \  7nan  and 
hater.~\     Misanthrope;   one   that   hates 
mankind. 
Ma'nhood,  man'hud.  «.  s.  [from  7nan.'] 

1.  Human  nature. 

In  Seth  was  the  church  of  God  established;  from 
whom  Christ  descended,  as  touching  his  manhood. 

Raleigh 
Not  therefore  joins  the  Son 
Manhood  to  godhead,  with  more  strength  to  foil 
Thy  enemy.  Milton. 

2.  Virility;  not  womanhood. 

'Tis  in  my  pow'r  to  be  a  sovereign  now. 
And  knowing  more,  to  make  his  manhood  bow. 

Dryden. 

3.  Virility,  not  childhood. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  ivas  thy  infancy; 
Thy  school  days  frightful,  desp'rate,  wild,  and  furi- 
ous; 
Thy  prime  of  manhood  daring,  bold,  and  venturous. 

Shakspeare. 
By  fraud  or  force  the  suitor  train  destroy, 
And  starting  into  manhood,  scorn  the  boy.       Pope. 

4.  Courage;  bravery;  resolution;  fortitude. 

Nothing  so  hard  but  his  valour  overcame ;  which 
he  so  guided  with  virtue,  that  although  no  man  was 
spoken  of  but  he  for  manhood,  he  was  called  the 
courteous  Amphialus.  Sidney. 

Mani'ac,  ma'ne-ak.«o«  )  adj.  [rnani- 

Mani'acal,  ma-nl'a-kal.^o''  ^  acus,  Lat.] 
Raging  with  madness;  mad  to  rage. 

Epilepsis  and  maniacal  lunacies  usually  conform 
to  the  age  of  the  moon.  Grew. 

Ma'nifest,  man'ne-fest.  adj.  [manifestus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Plain;  open;  not  concealed;  not  doubt- 
ful; apparent. 

They  all  concur  as  princpiles,  they  all  have  their 
forcible  operations  therein,  although  not  all  in  like 
apparent  and  manifest  manner.  Hooker. 

That  which  may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in 
them;  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.    Ronwns. 

He  was  fore-ordained  before  the  foundation  of 
the  world,  but  was  manifest  in  these  last  times  for 
you-  1  Peter. 

He  full 
Resplendent  all  his  father  manifest 
ExiJress'd.  MiUon. 

Thus  manifest  to  sight  the  god  appear'd.  Dryden. 

I  saw,  1  saw  him  manifest  in  view. 
His  voice,  his  figure,  and  his  gesture  knew. 

Dryden. 

2.  Detected:  with  of. 

Calistho  there  stood  manifest  0/ shame, 
And,  turn'd  a  bear,  the  northern  star  became. 

Dryden. 
Manife'st,  man'nd-f^st.    71.  s.  \_manifeste, 
Fr.    manifesto,    Italian.]     Declaration; 
publick  protestation. 

You  authentick  witnesses  I  brino- 
Of  this  my  manifest:  that  never  more 


MAN 


MAN 


M  A  N 


This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 
To  Manife'st,  man'n^-fest.   v.  a.   \_?nani- 
f eater y   Fr.  mawfeato^   Lat.]     To  make 
appear;  to  make  publick;  to  show  plain- 
ly; to  discover. 

Thy  life  did  manijtsi  thou  lov'dst  me  not; 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assured  of  it.     Shaksp. 
He  that  loveth  me  1  will  love  him,  and  manifest 
myself  to  him.  John. 

He  was  pleased  himself  to  assume,  and  manifest 
his  will  in  our  ilesh,  and  so  not  only  as  God  from 
heaven,  hut  God  visible  on  earth,  to  preach  refor- 
mation among  us.  Hammond. 

This  pervei-se  commotion 
Must  manifest  thee  worthiest  to  be  heir 
Of  all  things  MUton. 

Were  he  not  by  law  withstood, 
He'd  manifest  his  own  in  human  blood.     Dryden. 
It  may  be  part  of  our  employment  in  eternity  to 
contemplate  the  works  of  God,  and  give  him  the 
glory  of  his  wisdom  manifested  in  the  creation. 

Ray  on  Creation. 

Manifesta'tion,  man-n^-fSs-'.i'shiin.  n.  s. 
[^manifestati'jn,  French;  from  manifeiit.'\ 
Discovery;  publication;  clear  evidence. 
Though  there  be  a  kind  of  natural  right  in  the 
noble,  wise,  and  virtuous,  to  goveru  them  which  are 
of  a  servile  disposition;  nevertheless,  for  manifesta- 
tion of  this  their  right,  the  assent  of  them  who  are 
to  be  governed  seemeth  necessary.  Hooker. 

As  the  nature  of  God  is  excellent,  so  likewise  is 
it  to  know  him  in  those  glorious  manifestations  of 
himself  in  the  works  of  creation  and  providence. 

Tillotson. 
The  secret  manner  in  which  acts  of  mercy  ought 
to  be  performed,  requires  this  publick  manifestation 
of  them  at  the  great  day.  Alterhury. 

Manife'stiblk,  m^n-n^-f^s't^-bl.  adj. 
[properly  manif eatable^  Easy  to  be 
made  evident. 

This  is  manifestable  in  long  and  thin  plates  of 
steel  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  equilibrated. 

Brown. 
Ma'nifestly,  m^B'ni-fSst-li.  adv.  [from 
manifcst.~\     Clearly;  evidently;   plainly. 
We  see  manifestly  that  sounds  are  carried  with 
Tviud.  Bacon. 

Sects,  in  a  state,  seem  to  be  tolerated  because 
they  are  already  spread,  while  they  do  not  mani- 
festly endanger  the  constitution.  Swift. 
Ma'nifestness,    man'nd-f^st-n^s.    n.    a. 
[from    manifesi.^     Perspicuity;    clear 
evidence. 
MJJ\riFK'STO,  man-n^-fds'to.  n.  s.  [Ita- 
lian.]      Public  protestation;  declaration. 
It  was  proposed  to  draw  up  a  manifesto,  setting 
forth  the  grounds  and  motives  of  our  taking  arms. 

Mdison. 
Ma'nifold,  mdn'n^-fold.  adj.  [^?}iany  and 

/old.] 
1.  Of  different   kinds;   many  in  number; 
multiplied;  complicated. 

When  his  eyes  did  her  behold, 
Her  heart  did  seem  to  melt  in  pleasures  manifold. 

Spenser. 
Terror  of  the  torments  manifold, 
lo  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold.  Spenser. 

If  that  the  Icing 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot, 
Wliich  he  confcsseth  to  he  manijold, 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs.  Shaksp. 

If  any  man  of  quality  will  maintain  upon  Edward 
earl  of  Glo'stcr,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  let 
him  appear.  Shaksp. 

They  receive  manifold  more  in  tliis  prescni  time, 
and  in  the  world  to  come  life  everlasting.        Luke. 
To  represent  lo  the  life  the  manifold  use  of  friend- 
ship, see  how  many  things  a  man  cannot  do  himself 

Bacon. 
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My  scope  in  this  experiment  is  manifold.    Boyle. 
We  are  not  got  further  than  the  borders  of  the 
mineral  kingdom,  so  veiy  ample  is  it,  so  various  and 
manifold  its  productions.  Woodward. 

2.  MUton  ha:>  an  uncommon  use  of  it. 
They  not  obeying 
Incurr'd,  what  could  they  less?  the  penalty; 
And  manifold  in  sin  deserv'd  to  fall.  Milton. 

Manifo'lded  man-ni-foid'ed.  adj.  Imany 
and/old.]  Having  many  complications 
or  doubles. 

His  puissant  arms  about  his  noble  breast, 
And  ntanifoldtd  shield,  he  bound  about  his  wrist. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Ma'nifoldly,  man'nc-fold-l^.  udv.  [from 
manifold.^   In  a  manifold  manner. 

They  are  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savers  of 
that  country.  Sidney. 

Mani'glions,  man-nig'16-Anz.  n.  s.  [in 
gunnery.]  Tvfo  iiandles  on  the  back 
of  a  piece  of  ordnance,  cast  after  the 
German  form.  Bailey. 

Ma'nikin,  mln'n^-kni.  n.  s.  \jnaTniiken, 
Dutch.]     A  little  man. 

This  is  a  dear  manikin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 
— I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad,  some  two  thousand 
strong.  Shaksp. 

Ma'niple,  man'6-pl.*°*  w.  s.  [manifiulus^ 
Latin.] 
A  handful. 

A  small  band  of  soldiers. 
Mani'pular,  mSn-nip'pu-lar.  adj.   [from 
mani/iulus,  Latin.]     Relating  to  a  ma- 
niple. 

Manki'ller,  man'kil-lAr.^*  n.  a.  [man 
and  killer.]     Murderer. 

To  kill  mankillers  man  has  lawful  pow'r, 
But  not  th'  extended  licence  to  devour.        Dryden. 
Manki'nd,   mdn-kylnd'.    n.   a.  [man   and 
kind.^     The  race  or  species  of  human 
beings. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 
Erewhile  perplex'd  with  thoughts  what  would  be- 
come 
Of  me  and  all  mankind;  but  now  1  see 
His  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest.  Milton. 
Plato  witnesselh,  that  soon  after  maiikind  began 
to  increase,  they  built  many  cities.  Raleigh. 

All  mankind  alike  require  their  grace. 
All  born  to  want;  a  miserable  race.  Pope. 

Ma'nkind,  man-kyind'.  adj.  Resembling 
man,  not  woman  in  form  or  nature. 

A  mankind  witch!  hence  with  her,  out  o'door: 
A  most  intelligency  bawd!  Shakspeare. 

Ma'n'less,  mai/l^s.  adj  [man  and  less.] 
Without  men;  not  manned. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  wont  to  say,  the  Spani- 
ards were  suddenly  driven  away  with  squibs;  for  it 
was  no  more  but  a  stratagem  of  fire-boats  manless, 
and  sent  upon  the  Armada  at  Calais  by  the  favour 
of  the  wind  in  the  night,  that  put  them  in  such  ter- 
ror, as  they  cut  their  cables.  Bacon. 
Ma'nlike,  man'like.  adj.  [man  and  like.] 
Having  the  complexion  and  proper 
qualities  of  man. 

Such  a  right  manlike  man,  as  nature  often  err- 
ing, yet  shews  she  would  fain  make.  Sidney. 
Ma'nliness,  man'l6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  7,ian- 
ly.]  Dignity;  bravery;  stoutness. 

Young  master,  willing  toihew  himself  a  man,  lets 

himself  loose  to  all  iiTcgularities;  and  thus  courts 

credit  and  manliness  in  the  casting  off  the  modesty 

he  has  till  then  been  kept  in.  Locke. 

Ma'm.y,  mau'le   adj.  [from  tnav.] 

I.  Manlike;  becoming  a  man;  firni;  brave; 


stout;  undaunted;  undismayed. 

As  did  iEneas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  I  bear  thee  upon  my  manly  siioulders.     Shakif/. 

Let's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness, 
And  meet  i'  th'  hall  togeilier.  Shaksp 

Serene  and  manly,  harden'd  to  sustain 
The  load  of  life,  and  exercis'd  in  pain.        Dryden- 

See  great  iVIarcellus!  how,  inur'd  in  toils. 
He  moves  with  manly  j;race.  Dryden- 

2.  Not  womarasli,  nut  cliiidish. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice:  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shaks^i 

Ma'nly,  man'16.  adv.  [from  man.]   With 

courage  like  a  man. 
Ma'nna,  man'na.  n.  s.  A  gum,  or  lioney- 
like  juice  concreted  into  a  solid  form, 
seldom  so  dry  but  it  adheres  to  the 
fingers:  its  colour  is  whitish,  or  brown- 
ish, and  it  has  sweetness,  and  with  it  a 
sharpness  that  renders  it  agreeable; 
manna  is  the  product  of  two  difTrrent 
trees,  both  varieties  of  the  ash:  when 
the  heats  are  free  from  rain,  these  trees 
exsudale  a  white  juice.  It  is  but  late- 
ly that  the  world  were  convinced  of  the 
mistake  of  manna  being  an  aerial  pro- 
duce, by  covering  a  tree  with  sheets  in 
the  manna  season,  and  the  finding  as 
much  manna  on  it  as  on  those  which 
iwere  open  to  the  air.  Hill. 

t  would  be  well  inquired,  whether  manna  doth 
fall  but  upon  certain  herbs,  or  leaves  only.    Bacon. 
The  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every  man's  pa- 
late. Locke. 
MA'NNER,  man'nfir.*^8  n.  s.   [maniere, 
French.] 

1.  Form;  method. 

In  my  divine  Emilia  make  me  blest, 
Find  thou  the  manner,  and  the  means  prepare; 
Possession,  more  than  conquest,  is  my  care.    Dryd. 

2.  Custom;  habit;  fashion. 

As  the  manner  of  some  is.  J^ew  Testament. 

3.  Certain  degree. 

It  is  in  a  manner  done  already; 
For  many  carriages  he  hath  dispatch'd 
To  the  sea -side  Shaksp, 

The  bread  is  in  a  manner  common.      1  Samuel. 

If  the  envy  be  general  in  a  manner  upon  all  the 
ministers  of  an  estate,  it  is  truly  upon  the  state  it- 
self. Bacon. 

This  universe  we  have  possest,  and  rul'd 
In  a  manner  at  our  will,  th'  affairs  of  earth.  Milton 

Augustinus  does  in  a  manner  confess  the  charge. 

Baker. 

4.  Sort;  kind. 

AH  manner  of  men  assembled  here  in  arms 
against  God's  peace  and  the  king's:  we  charge  you 
to  repair  to  youi-  dwelling-places.  Shaksp. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  un- 
able; 
Beyond  all  mamur  of  so  much  I  love  you.    Shaksp. 

What  manner  of  men  were  they  whom  ye  slew? 

Judges. 

The  city  may  flourish  in  trade,  and  all  manner  of 
outward  advantages.  Atlerbw^j. 

5.  Mii^n;  cast  of  the  look. 

Air  and  manner  are  more  expressive  than  words. 

Clarissa. 

Some  men  have  a  native  dignity  in  their  wianj.er, 
which  will  procure  them  more  regard  by  a  look, 
than  others  can  obtain  by  the  most  imperious  com- 
mands. ^  Claiissa. 

6.  Peculiar  way;  distinct  mode  of  person. 

It  can  hardly  be  imagined  how  gi-eat  a  difference 
was  in  the  humour,  di-position.  a!!()  manner,  cl  the 
army  under  Essex,  and  the  other  under  Waller. 

Clarendon. 

Some  few  touches  of  your  lordship,  which  1  have 
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endeavoured  to  express  after  your  manner,  have 
made  whole  poems  of  mine  to  pass  with  approba- 
tion. Ihyden. 
As  man  is  known  by  h:s  company,  so  a  man's 
company  may  be  known  by  his  manner  of  express- 
ing himself.  Sioift. 

7.  Way;  mode:  of  things. 

The  temptations  of  prosperity  insinuate  them- 
selves after  a  gentle,  but  very  powerful  manner. 

Merbury. 

8.  [In  the  plural.]  Character  of  mind. 

His  princes  are  as  much  distinguished  by  their 
manners  as  by  their  dominions;  and  even  those 
among  them,  whose  characters  seem  wholly  made 
up  of  courage,  dififer  from  one  another  as  to  the  par- 
ticular kinds.  Addison. 

9.  General  way  ot  life;  morals;  habits. 

The  kinds  of  musick  have  most  operation  upon 
manners:  as,  to  make  them  warlike;  to  make  them 
soft  and  effeminate  Bacon. 

Every  fool  carries  more  or  less  in  his  face  the 
signature  of  his  manners,  more  legible  in  some  than 
others.  VEstrange. 

We  bring  our  manners  to  the  blest  abodes, 
And  think  what  pleases  us  must  please  the  gods. 

Dry  den. 

10.  [In  the  plural.]  Ceremonious  beha- 
viour; studied  civility. 

The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urge.  Shaksp. 

These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you.  Shaksp. 

Our  griefs  and  not  our  manners  reason  now.  Shak. 
Ungracious  wretch. 
Fit  for  the  mountains  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne'er  were  preach'd.  Shaksp. 

Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  within 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion :  we  are  the  ma- 
kers of  manners,  Kate  Shaksp. 

Good  manners  bound  her  to  invite 
The  stranger  dame  to  be  her  guest  that  night.  Dryd. 

None  but  the  careless  and  the  confident  would 
rush  rudely  into  the  presence  of  a  great  man:  and 
shall  we,  in  our  applications  to  the  great  God,  take 
that  to  be  religion,  which  the  common  reason  of 
mankind  will  not  allow  to  be  manners?  South, 

Your  passion  bends 
Its  force  against  your  nearest  friends; 
Which  manners,  decency,  and  pride. 
Have  taught  you  from  the  world  to  hide.        Swift. 

11.  To  take  in  the  Manner.  To  catch  in 
the  actual  ronmission  of  a  crime. 

If  I  melt  into  melancholy  while  I  write,  I  shall  be 
lofcen  in  the  manner;  and  I  sit  by  one  too  tender  to 
these  impressions.  Donne. 

Ma'nnerliness,  man'niir-l^-n^s.  n.  s. 
I  from  mannerly .'\  Civility;  ceremonious 
complaisance. 

Others  out  of  mannerliness  and  respect  to  God, 
tliough  they  deny  this  universal  soul  of  the  universe, 
yet  have  devised  several  systems  of  the  universe. 

Hale. 

Ma'nnerly,  man'niar-le.  adj.  [from  man- 
ner.~\    Civil;  ceremonious;  complaisant- 
Tut;  tut;  here's  a  mannerly  forbearance.  Shaksp. 
Let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 

Shaksp. 
Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin,  affront  the  God  whom 
we  serve,  and  vilify  religion;  not  to  oppose  them, 
by  whatever  mannerly  names  we  may  palliate  the 
offence,  is  not  modesty  but  cowai-dice,  and  a  traitc- 
rous  desertion  of  our  allegiance  to  Christ.    Rogers. 

Ma'nnehly,  man'ni'ir-1^.  adv.  Civilly; 
without  rudeness. 

When  we've  supp'd. 
We'll  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story.  Shaksp. 

Ma'nnikin,   man'n^-kin.  n.  s.   [man  and 

klein,  German.]  A  little  man;  a  dwarf. 
Ma'nnish,  man'nish.   adj.    [from   man.'] 
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Having  the  appearance  of  a  man;  bold; 
masculine;  impudent. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  auj-  fault: 
yet  altogether  seemed  not  to  makeup  that  haimony 
that  Cupid  delights  in;  the  reason  whereof  might 
seem  a  mannish  countenance,  which  overthrew  that 
lovely  sweetness,  the  noblest  power  of  womankind, 
far  fitter  to  prevail  by  parley  than  by  battle.  Sidney. 

A  woman,  impudent  and  mannish  grown. 
Is  not  more  loath'd  than  an  effeminate  man.   Shak, 

When  mannish  Mevia,  that  two-handed  whore. 
Astride  on  horse-back  hunts  the  Tuscan  boar.  Dryd. 
Ma'nor,   man'niir.**^    n.   s,    \^manoir,  old 
French;   manerium^  low  Latin;   rnanevy 
Armorick.] 

Manor  signifies,  in  common  law,  a  rule  or  govern- 
ment which  a  man  hath  over  such  as  hold  land 
within  his  fee.  Touching  the  original  of  these 
manors,  it  seems,  that,  in  the  beginning,  there  was 
a  certain  compass  of  ground  granted  by  the  king 
to  some  man  of  worth,  for  him  and  his  heirs  to 
dwell  upon,  and  to  exercise  some  jurisdiction, 
more  or  less,  within  that  compass,  as  he  thought 
good  to  grant;  performing  him  such  services,  and 
paying  such  yearly  rent  for  the  same,  as  he  by  his 
grant  required:  and  that  afterwards  this  great  man 
pai'celled  his  land  to  other  meaner  men,  injoining 
them  again  such  services  and  rents  as  he  thought 
good;  and  by  that  means,  as  he  became  tenant  to 
the  king,  so  the  inferiors  became  tenants  to  him: 
but  those  great  men,  or  their  posterity,  have  alien- 
ated these  mansions  and  lauds  so  given  them  by  their 
prince,  and  many  for  capital  offences  have  forfeited 
them  to  their  king;  and  thereby  they  still  remain 
in  the  crown,  or  are  bestowed  again  upon  others. 
But  whosoever  possesses  these  manors,  the  liberty 
belonging  to  them  is  real  and  predial,  and  therefore 
remains,  though  the  owners  be  changed.  In  these 
days,  a  manor  rather  signifies  the  Jurisdiction  and 
royalty  incorporeal,  than  the  land  or  site:  for  a  man 
may  have  a  manor  in  gross,  as  the  law  terms  it, 
that  is,  the  right  and  interest  of  a  court-baron,  with 
the  perquisites  thereto  belongings  Cowel. 

My  paiks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had, 
Ev'n  now  forsake  me;  and  of  all  my  lauds 
Is  nothing  left  me.  Shaksp, 

Kinsmen  of  mine 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.     O  many 
Have  broke  their  backs  with  laying  manors  on  them 
For  this  gi'cat  journey.  .  Shaksp, 

Manque'ller,  man-kwfil'liir.  n.  s.  [man 
and  cpellan,  Saxon.]  A  murderer;  a 
mankiller;  a  manslayer. 

This  was  not  Kayne  the  manqueller,  but  one  of 
a  gender  spirit  and  milder  sex,  to  wit,  a  woman. 

Carew. 
Manse,  manse,  n.  s.  [mansio,  Latin.] 

1 .  Farm  and  land. 

2.  A  parsonage  house. 

Ma'xsion,  man'shiin.  n.  s.  [mansio,  Lat.1 

1.  The  lord's  house  in  a  manor. 

2.  Place  of  residence;  abode;  house. 

All  these  are  but  ornaments  of  that  divine  spark 
within  you,  which  being  descended  from  heaven, 
could  not  elsewhere  pick  out  so  sweet  a  mansion. 

Sidney. 

A  fault  no  less  grievous,  if  so  be  it  were  true, 
than  if  some  king  should  build  his  mamion-Ziouse  by 
the  model  of  Solomon's  palace.  Hooker, 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly!  he  loves  us  not. 

Shaksp. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam;  rise. 
First  man,  of  men  innumerable,  ordain'd; 
First  father;  called  by  thee,  I  come  thy  guide 
To  the  garden  of  bliss,  thy  seat  prepar'd.      Mlton. 

A  mansion  is  provided  thee ;  more  fair 
Than  this,  and  worthy  Heav'n's  peculiar  care. 
Not  fram'd  of  common  earth.  Dryden. 

3.  Residence;  abode. 
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These  poets  near  our  princes  sleep, 
And  iu  one  grave  their  mansions  keep.       Denhanu 

Mansla'ughter,    man'slaw-tilr.    n.     s. 

[?nan  and  slaughter.] 

1.  Murder;  destruction  of  the  human  spe- 
cies. 

The  whole  pleasure  of  that  book  standeth  in  opeo 
manslaughter  and  bold  bawdry.  ^scham. 

To  overcome  in  batde,  and  subdue  '''''»^ 

Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  pitch 
Of  human  glory.  Milton. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  act  of  killing  a  man  not 
wholly  without  fault,  though  without 
malice;  punished  by  forfeiture. 

When  a  man,  throwing  at  a  cock,  killed  a  bye- 

stander,  I  ruled  it  manslaughter.  Foster. 

Mansla'yeh,  man'sla-ur.  n.   s.    \man  and 

slay.]  One  that  has  killed  another. 

Cities  for  refuge  for  the  manslayer.       J^umbers. 

Mansu'ete,  man'swete.  adj.  [mansuetus, 

Lat.]    Tame;  gentle;  not  ferocious;  not 

wild. 

This  holds  not  only  in  domestick  and  mansuete 
birds;  for  then  it  might  be  thought  the  effect  of  cir- 
culation or  institution,  but  also  in  the  wild.  Ray. 
Ma'nsuetude,  man'sw^-tude,^34;x.  s.  [man- 
suetude,  French;  mansuetudo,  Latin.] 
Tameness;  gentleness. 

The  angiy  lion  did  present  his  paw, 
Which  by  consent  was  given  to  mansuetude; 

The  fearful  hare  her  ears,  which  by  their  law 
Humility  did  reach  to  fortitude.  Herbert, 

Ma'ntel,  man'l'l.*o'  n.  s.  [mantel,  old  Fr.] 
Work  raised  before  a  chimney  to  con- 
ceal it,  whence  the  name,  which  origi- 
nally signifies  a  cloak. 

From  the  Italians  we  may  learn  how  to  raise  fair 
mantels  within  the  rooms,  and  how  to  disguise  the 
shafts  of  chimnies.  Wctton. 

If  you  break  any  china  on  the  mantletree  or  cabi- 
net, gather  up  the  fragments.  Swift. 

Mantele't,  man-te-ldl'.  n.  s.  [mantelet, 
French.] 

1.  A  small  cloak  worn  by  women. 

2.  In  fortification. 

A  kind  of  moveable  penthouse,  made  of  pieces  of 
timber  sawed  into  planks,  which  being  about  three 
inches  thick,  are  nailed  one  over  another  to  the 
height  of  almost  six  feet;  they  are  generally  cased 
with  tin,  and  set  upon  little  wheels;  so  that  in  a 
siege  they  may  be  driven  before  the  pioneers,  and 
serve  as  blinds  to  shelter  them  from  the  enemy's 
small  shot:  there  are  other  mantelets  covered  on  the 
top,  whereof  the  miners  make  use  to  approach  the 
walls  of  a  town  or  castle.  Harris. 

Manti'ger,  man-ii'gur.98  n.  s.  [man  and 
tiger.]  A  large  monkey  or  baboon. 

Near  these  was  placed,  by  the  black  prince  of 
Monomotapa's  side,  the  glaring  cat-a-mountain,  and 
the  man  mimicking  mantiger.  .drbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Ma'ntle,  mdn'tl.-**"'  n.  s.  [mantcll,  Welsh.] 
A  kind  of  cloak  or  garment  thrown 
over  the  rest  of  the  dress. 

We,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle. 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Edward's  guard. 
And  seize  himself.  Shaksp. 

Poor  Tom  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  stand- 
ing pool.  Shaksp. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veiled  the  earth.  Shaksp. 
Their  actions  were  disguised  with  mantles,  very 
usual  in  times  of  disorder,  of  religion  and  justice. 

Hayward, 

The  herald  and  children  are  clothed  with  mantles 

of  satin;  but  the  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with 

gold.  Baton. 
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By  which  the  beauty  of  the  earth  appears, 
The  diTers-colour'd  mantle  which  she  wears.  Sandys. 

Before  the  sun, 
Before  the  heav'ns  tbou  wert,  and  at  the  voice 
Of  God,  as  with  a  mantle  didst  invest 
The  rising  world  of  waters  daik  and  deep, 
Won  from  tlie  void  and  formless  infinite.      J^illon. 
Upon  loosening  of  his  mantle  the  eggs  fell  from 
him  at  unawaies,  and  the  eagle  was  a  third  time 
defeated.  L'Estrange. 

Dan  Pope  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav'd 
A  silken  web;  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress, 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prior. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  view; 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shew'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  theman(/e  glow'd.  Addison. 
■To    Ma'ntle,    maii'il.    v     a.    [ffuti)    the 
noun.]    To  cloak;  to  cover;  to  disguise. 

As  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness;  so  the  rising  senses 
Begin  to  chase  the  ign'rant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason.  Shaksp. 

I  left  them 
I'  th'  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell, 
There  dancing  up  to  th'  chins.  Shaksp. 

To  Ma'ntle  inan'tl.  v.  v.  [The  original 
of  the  signification  of  this  word  is  not 
plain.  Skinner  considers  it  as  relative 
to  the  expansion  of  a  mantle:  as,  the 
hawk  mantieth;  she  spreads  her  wings 
like  a  mantle.~\ 

1 .  To  spread  the  wings  as  a  hawk  in  plea- 
sure. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  »tan(/t7ig',  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

2.  To  joy;  to  revei. 

My  frail  fancy  fed  with  full  delight 
Doth  bathe  in  bliss,  and  mantieth  most  at  ease; 

Ne  thinks  of  other  heaven,  but  how  it  might 
Her  heart's  desire  with  most  contentmeut  please. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  be  expanded;  to  spread  luxuriantly. 

The  pair  that  clad 
Each  shoulder  broad,  came  manlling  o'er  his  breast 
With  regal  ornament.  Milton. 

The  mantling  vine 
Lays  forth  her  purple  grape,  and  gently  creeps 
Luxuriant.  Milton. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine. 
That  crawls  along  the  side  of  you  smsdi  hill. 
Plucking  ripe  clusters.  Milton. 

You'll  sometimes  meet  a  fop,  of  nicest  tread, 
Whose  mantling  peruke  veils  his  empty  head.  Gay 

And  where  his  mazy  waters  flow, 
He  gave  the  mantling  vine  to  gi'ow 
A  trophy  to  his  love.  Fenton. 

4.  To  gather  any  thing  on  the  surface;  to 
froth. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pond; 

And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain. 
With  purpose  to  be  drest  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit.  Shaksp. 

It  drinketh  fresh,  floweretb,  and  mantieth  exceed- 
ingly. Bacon. 

From  plate  to  plate  your  eyeballs  roll, 
And  the  brain  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.     Pope. 

5.  To  ferment;  to  be  in  sprightly  agitation. 

When  mantling  blood 
Flow'd  in  his  lovely  clieeks;  when  his  bright  eyes 
Sparkled  with  youthful  fires;  wiien  ev'ry  grace 
Shone  in  the  father,  which  now  crowns  tlie  son. 

Smith. 
Ma'ntua,  nian'tshu-S."='  n.  s.  [this  is  per- 
haps corrupted  from  manleaU)  French.] 
A  lady's  gown. 
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Not  Cynthia,  when  her  manlm's  pinn'd  awry, 
E'er  felt  such  rage,  resentment,  and  despair. 
As  thou,  sad  virgin!  for  thy  ravish'd  hair.        Pope. 
How  naturally  do  you  apply  your  hands  to  each 
other's  lappets,  ruflles,  and  mantuas.  Swijt. 

Ma'ntuamaker,  man'tu-mi'kdr.sss  n.  s. 
[mantua  and  maker.']  One  who  makes 
gowns  for  women. 

By  profession  a  mantuamtiker:  I  am  employed  by 
the  most  fashionable  ladies.  .iddison. 

Ma'nual,  maii'u-al.  adj.  [manualis,  Lat. 
manuel,  French.] 

1.  Performed  by  the  hand. 

Th.  speculative  part  of  painting,  without  the  as- 
sistance of  manual  operation,  can  never  attain  to 
that  perfection  which  is  its  object.  Dryden. 

2.  Used  by  the  hand. 

The  treasurer  obliged  himself  to  procure  some 
declaration  under  his  majesty's  sign  manual. 

Clarendon. 

Ma'nual,  mai/u-al.  n.  s.  A  small  book, 
such  as  may  be  carried  in  the  hand. 

This  manual  of  laws,  stiled  the  confessoi-s  laws, 
contains  but  few  heads.  Hale. 

In  those  prayers  which  are  recommended  to  the 
use  of  the  devout  persons  of  your  church,  in  the 
manuals  and  oflices  allowed  them  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, they  would  be  careful  to  have  nothing  they 
thought  scandalous.  StiUijJgJieet. 

Manu'bial,  ma-nu'b6-al.  adj.  [inanubia, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  spoil;  taken  in  war. 

MAJVU'BRlijMy  ma-nu'br6-Am.  n.  s. 
[Latin  ]      A  handle. 

Though  the  sucker  move  easily  enough  up  and 
down  in  the  cylinder  by  the  help  of  the  manubrium, 
yet  if  the  manubrium  be  taken  off,  it  will  require  a 
considerable  strength  to  move  it.  Boyle. 

Manudu'ction,  min-nu-ddk'sh6n.  n.  s. 
\jnanuductio,  Latin.]  Guidance  by  the 
hand. 

We  find  no  open  tract,  or  constant  manuduction, 
in  this  labyrinth.  Brown. 

That  they  are  carried  by  the  mamiduction  of  a 
rule,  is  evident  from  the  constant  regularity  of  their 
motion.  Glanville. 

This  is  a  direct  manuduction  to  all  kind  of  sin,  by 
abusinj:  the  conscience  with  undervaluing  persua- 
sions concerning  the  malignity  and  guilt  even  of  the 
foulest.  South. 

Manufacture,  man-nu-fak'tshurc*®*  n. 
s.  [^manus  and/acio,  Lat.  inanufacture^ 
French.] 

1.  The  practice  of  making  any  piece  of 
workmanship. 

2.  Any  thing  made  by  art. 

Heav'n's  pow'r  is  infinite:  eai'th,  air,  and  sea. 
The  manufacture  mass  the  making  pow'r  obey. 

Eh'yden. 
The  peasants  are  clothed  in  a  coarse  kind  of  can- 
vass, the  manufacture  of  the  country.         Addison. 
To  Manufa'cture,  maM-u-fak'tshure.'"'3 
v.a.  [inanufacturer.,  French.] 

1.  To  make  by  art  and  labour;  to  form  bv 
workmanship. 

2.  To  employ  in  work;  to  work  up:  as,  we 
manufacture  our  ivool. 

Manufa'cturer,  man-nu-fak'tbhu-riar.  n. 
s.  \jnanufacturier.,  Fr.  manufacturus., 
Latin.]    A  workman;  an  artificer. 

In  the  practices  of  aitificers  and  the  manufactu- 
rers q{  \w\ii\i%  kinds,  the  end  being  proposed,  we 
find  out  ways  of  composing  things  for  the  several 
uses  of  human  life.  Watts. 

To  Manumi'se,  man'nu-mlze.  v,  a.  [wu- 
numiito.,  Latin.]  To  set  free;  to  dismiss 
frotn  slavery. 


MAN 

A  constant  report  of  a  danger  so  immineDt  ruii 
through  the  whole  castle,  even  into  the  deep  dun- 
geons, by  the  compassion  of  certain  manumisti 
slaves.  KnoUes. 

He  presents 
To  thee  renown'd  for  piety  and  force. 
Poor  captives  mamtmu't/,  and  matchless  horse. 

IValler. 
Manumi'ssion,    man-nu-mish'iin.     n.     s. 
\maniimis,sion,  Fr.  Tnunumitmio,    Latin.] 
The  act  of  giving  liberty  to  slaves. 

Slaves  wore  iron  rings  until  their  manumission  or 
preferment.  Brown. 

The  piteus  was  somewhat  like  a  night-cap,  as  the 
symbol  of  liberty,  given  to  slaves  at  their  mouum/s- 
sioyi.  Aibuthnot. 

To  Manumi't,  man-nu-mit'.  v.  a.  \_munu- 
mitto,  Lat.]    To  release  from  slavery. 

Manumit  and  release  him  from  those  drudgeries 
to  vice,  under  which  those  remain  who  live  without 
God.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Thou  wilt  beneath  the  burthen  bow. 
And  glad  receive  the  manumitting  blow 
On  thy  shav'd  slavish  head.  Dryden. 

Manu'rable,  ma-nu'ra-bl.*°^   adj.   [from 
ynanure.]   Capable  of  cultivation. 

This   book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurabh 

lands  in  every  manor.  Ilale. 

Manu'ranck,   ma-nu'ranse.   n.   s.   [from 

manure.]   Agriculture;  cultivation.    An 

obsolete  word,  worthy  of  revival. 

Although  there  should  none  of  them  fall  by  the 
sword,  yet  they  being  kept  from  manurance,  and 
their  cattle  from  running  abroad,  by  this  hard  re- 
straint they  would  quickly  devour  one  another. 

Spenser. 
To  MANU'llE,  ma-nure'.  v.  a.  [manou- 
vrer^  Fr.] 

1.  To  cultivate  by  manual  labour. 

They  mock  our  scant  manuring,  and  require 
More  hands  than  ours  to  lop  their  wanton  growth. 

Milton, 

2.  To  dung;  to  fatten  with  composts. 

Fragments  of  shells,  reduced  by  the  agitation  of 
the  sea  to  powder,  are  used  for  the  manuring  of 
land.  Woodward. 

3.  To  fatten  as  a  compost. 

Revenge  her  slaughter'd  citizens, 
Or  share  their  fate:  the  corps  of  half  her  senate 
Manure  the  fields  of  Thessaly,  while  we 
Sit  here,  deliberating  in  cold  debates.        Addison. 
Manu're,  ma-nurc'.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Soil  to  be  laid  on  lands;  dung   or  com- 
post to  fatten  land. 

When  the  Nile  from  Pharian  fields  is  fled, 
The  fat  manure  with  heav'nly  fire  is  warin'd. 

Dryden. 

Mud  makes  an  extraordinary  manure  for  land 
that  is  sandy.  Mortimer. 

Manu'rement,  ma-nure'ment.  n.  s.  [horn 
manure.]   Cultivation;   improvement. 

The  manurement  of  wits  is  like  that  of  soils, 
where  before  the  pains  of  ttllin*  or  sowing,  laen 
consider  what  the  mould  will  bear.  IVvtton. 

Manu'mer,  ma-nu'iur."**  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  He  who  manures  land;  a  hus- 
bandman. 
Ma'nuscript,  man'ii-skript.  n.  s.  [warau- 
scrit,  French;  manuacri/itum^  Lat.]  A 
book  written,  not  printed. 

A  collection  of  rare  manuscripts,  exquisitely 
wTitten  in  Arabick,  and  sought  in  the  most  reirote 
parts  by  the  diligence  of  Erpeiiius,  the  ino'^i  I'xce!- 
ient  linguist,  were  upon  sale  to  the  Jesuits.  K'otton. 
Her  majesty  has  perused  the  manuscrijit  of  thife 
opera,  and  given  it  her  approba;ion.  Dryden. 

Ma'ny,  mdi.'hd.''"  adj.  comp.  mor^,  supcfl. 
most,  [inaenij,  Sax.] 


MAN 


MAP 


MAR 


1.  Consisting  of  a  great  number;  numer- 
ous; more  than  few. 

Our  euemy,  and  the  destrojers  of  our  country,  slew 
many  of  us.  Judges. 

When  many  atoms  descend  in  the  air,  the  same 
cause  which  makes  them  be  many,  makes  them  be 
light  in  proportion  to  their  multitude.  Digby. 

Sufficient  that  thy  prayers  are  heard,  and  death, 
Thus  due  by  sentence,  when  thou  didst  transgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace,  wherein  thou  may'st  repent, 
And  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  well  done 
May'st  cover.  MiUon. 

The  apostles  never  give  the  least  directions  to 
Christians  to  appeal  to  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  a 
determination  of  the  many  differences  which,  in 
those  times,  happened  among  them.  Tillotson. 

2.  Marking  number  indefinite,  or  compa- 
rative. 

Both  men  and  women  as  many  as  were  willing 
hearted  brought  bracelets.  Exodus. 

Tliis  yet  I  apprehend  not,  why  to  those 
Among  whom  God  will  deign  to  dwell  on  earth. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given; 
So  many  laws  argue  so  mani/ sins.  Milton. 

3.  Powerful:  with  (oo,  in  iow  language. 

They  come  to  vie  power  and  expence  with  those 
that  are  too  high  and  too  many  for  them. 

VEstrange. 

M'any,  m^n'n^.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  re- 
markable in  the  Sax.  for  its  frequent  use, 
being  written  with  twenty  variations: 
insenejeojmsenegOjmaenijeo,  tnsenijo 
maeiiiju,  msenio,  mseniu,  maenyjeo, 
xnanejeo,  mamju,  manije,  manijo, 
tnenejeo,  meijejo,  mei.eju,  meni- 
jeo,  menijo,  meuiju,  memo,  meniu. 

1.  A  multitude;  a  company;  a  great  num- 
ber-, people. 

After  him  the  rascal  many  ran, 
Heaped  together  in  rude  rabblement.       F.  Queen. 

O  thou  fond  many!  with  what  loud  applause 
Did'st  thou  beat  heav'n  with  blessing  Bolingbroke. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  a  ptirpose  now 
To  lead  our  many  to  the  holy  land; 
Lest  rest  and  lying  still  might  make  them  look 
Too  near  into  my  state.  Shaksp. 

A  care-craz'd  mother  of  a  many  children.  Shak. 
The  vulgar  and  the  many  are  fit  only  to  be  led  or 
driven,  but  by  no  means  fit  to  guide  themselves. 

South. 
There  parting  from  the  king,  the  chiefs  divide, 
And  wheeling  east  and  west,  before  their  mant/ ride. 

Dryden. 
He  is  liable  to  a  great  many  inconveniences  every 
moment  of  his  life.  Tillotson. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  gowns,  he  was  amaz- 
ed to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up  so  early. 

.dddison. 

2.  Many,  when  it  is  used  before  a  singular 
noun,  seems  to  be  a  substantive.  In 
conversation,  for  manij  a  man,  they  say 
a  many  men. 

Thou  art  a  col  lop  of  sr.y  flesh. 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear.  Shaksp. 

He  is  beset  with  enemies,  the  meanest  of  which 
is  not  without  many  and  many  a  way  to  the  wreak- 
ing of  a  malice.  VEslrange. 

Broad  were  their  collars  too,  and  eveiy  one 
Was  set  about  with  many  a  costly  stone.     Dryden- 

Many  a  child  can  have  the  distinct  clear  ideas  of 
two  and  three  long  before  he  has  any  idea  of  infi- 
nite. Locke. 

3.  Many  is  used  much  in  composition. 
Manyco'loured,  men'ne-k»ll-lur'd.  adj. 

[rnany  and  crj[our.~\  Having  various  co- 
lours. 


Hail  manycolovxtd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Do'st  disobey  the  voice  of  Jupiter.  Shaksp. 

He  hears  not  me,  but  on  the  other  side, 
A  manycoloured  peacock  having  spy'd, 
Leaves  him  and  me.  Donne. 

The  hoary  majesty  of  spades  appears; 
Puts  forth  one  manly  leg,  to  sight  reveal'd. 
The  rest  his  manycolour'd  robe  conceal'd.  Pope. 
Manyco'rnered,  men'ne-kor-nur'd.  adj. 
[many  and  corner.^  Polygonal;  ha\ing 
corners  more  than  twelve:  the  geome- 
tricians have  particular  names  for  angu- 
lar figures  up  to  those  of  twelve  cor- 
ners. 

Search  those  manycorner''d  minds, 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds. 

Dryden. 

MANYHE'ADED,men'n6-hdd-d^d.  adj.  [ma- 
ny and  head.']   Having  many  heads. 

Some  of  the  wiser  seeing  that  a  popular  licence 
is  indeed  the  manyheaded  tyranny,  prevailed  with 
the  rest  to  make  Musidorus  their  chief         Sidney. 

The  proud  Duessa  came 
High  mounted  on  her  manyheaded  beast.  F.  Queen. 

The  manyheaded  beast  hath  broke, 
Or  shaken  from  his  head  the  royal  yoke.    Denham. 

Those  were  the  preludes  of  his  fate, 
That  form'd  his  manhood  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  manyheaded  hissing  crew.  Dryden. 
Manyla'nguaged,  m^n-n6-lang'gwidj'd. 
adj.  [nia?iy  and  language.]  Having  ma- 
ny languages. 

Se^k  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore; 
He,  wand'ring  long,  a  wider  circle  made, 
And  mavylanguag''d  nations  has  survey'd.       Pope. 

Manype'opled,  mSn-n^-p^^'pl'd.  adj. 
[many  and  fieo/ile.']  Numerously  popu- 
lous. 

He  from  the  manypeopled  city  flies ; 
Contemns  their  labours,  and  the  drivers  cries. 

Sa7idys. 

Manyti'mes,  m^n't'.^-timz.  an  adverbial 
phrase.    Often:  frequently. 

They  are  Roman  catholick  in  the  device  and  le- 
gend, which  are  both  manytim^s  taken  out  of  the 
Scriptures.  Mdison. 

Map,  map.  n.  .9.  [ma/ifia,  low  Latin.]  A 
geographical  picture  on  which  lands 
and  seas  are  delineated  according  to  the 
longitude  and  latitude. 

Zelmane  earnestly  entreated  Dorus,  that  he  would 
bestow  a  map  of  his  little  world  upon  her,  that  she 
might  see  whether  it  were  troubled  with  such  un- 
habitable climes  of  cold  despairs,  and  hot  rages,  as 
her's  was.  Sidney. 

I  will  take  the  map  of  Ireland,  and  lay  it  before 
me,  and  make  mine  eyes  my  schoolmasters,  to  give 
me  understanding  to  judge  of  your  plot.      Spenser. 

Old  coins  are  like  so  many  maps  for  explaining 
the  ancient  geography.  Addison. 

O'er  the  map  my  finger  taught  to  stray, 
Cross  many  a  region  marks  the  winding  way; 
From  sea  to  sea,  from  realm  to  realm  I  rove, 
And  grow  a  mere  geographer  by  love.  Tickel. 

To  Map,  map.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
delineate;  to  set  down. 

I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
If  Pisanio  have  map''d  it  right.  Shaksp. 

Ma'ple  tree,  ma'pl.  n.  s.  [acer.] 

The  maple-tree  hath  jagged  or  angular  leaves;  the 
seeds  grow  two  together  in  hard- winged  vessels: 
there  are  several  species;  the  greater  maple  is  falsly 
called  the  sycamore  tree:  the  common  maple  is  fre- 
quent in  hedge  rows.  Miller. 

The  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 

Of  the  rottenest  maple  wo»d  bvurnt  to  ashes  they 

make  a  strong  lye.  Mortvner. 


Ma'fpery,  map'piir-6.  n.  s.  [from  maf..] 
The  ai  t  of  planning  and  designing. 

Hanmer. 
The  still  and  mental  parts, 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike 
When  fitness  calls  them  on; 

They  call  this  bcdwork,  ?na;)p'ri/,  closet  war.  Shak. 
To  Mar,  mkv.'^  v.  a.  [amypjian,  Saxon.] 
To  injure;  to  spoil;  to  hurt;  to  mischief; 
to  damage.  Obsolete. 

Loss  is  no  shame,  nor  to  be  less  than  foe, 
But  to  be  lesser  than  himself,  doth  mar 
Both  loser's  lot,  and  victor's  praise  also.  F.  Q,U£en. 
The  master  may  here  only  stumble,  and  perchance 
fall  in  teaching,  to  the  marring  and  maiming  of  the 
scholar  in  learning.  Ascham. 

When  priests  are  more  in  words  than  matter, 

When  brewers  marr  their  malt  with  water.  Shaksp. 

I  pray  you  matr  no  more  ti'ees  with  writing  songs 

in  their  barks. — 1  pray  you  marr  no  more  of  my 

verses  with  reading  them  ill-favouredly.       Shaksp, 

Beware  thine  honour,  be  not  then  disgi-ac'd, 
Take  care  thou  marr  not,  when  thou  thiuk'st  to  mend. 

Fairfax, 
Aumarle  became  the  man  that  all  did  marr, 
Whether  through  indiscretion,  chance,  or  worse. 

Daniel. 

The  ambition  to  prevail  in  great  things  is  less 

harmful  than  that  other,  to  appear  in  evei7  thing; 

for  that  breeds  confusion,  and  mar>-s  business,  when 

great  in  dependencies.  Bacon, 

0 !  could  we  see  how  cause  from  cause  doth  spring; 

How  mutually  they  link'd  and  folded  are: 

And  hear  how  oft  one  disagreeing  string 

The  harmony  doth  rather  make  than  marr.  Daviei, 

Ire,  envy,  and  despair. 
Marred  all  his  borrow'd  visage,  and  betray'd 
Him  counterfeit.  Milton. 

Had  she  been  there,  untimely  joy  through  all 
Men's  hearts  difius'd,  had  marrd  the  funeral. 

Waller. 
Mother  I 
'Tis  much  unsafe  my  sire  to  disobey: 
Not  only  you  provoke  him  to  your  cost, 
But  mirth  is  man''d,  and  the  good  cheer  is  lost. 

Drydtn, 
MARAJ^A'THA,  mar-a-nafA'S.  n.  s.  [Sy- 
riack.]  It  signifies,  the  Lord  comes,  or, 
the  Lord  is  come:  it  was  a  foi  m  of  the 
denoimcing  or  anutiicmalizing  among 
the  Jews.  St.  Paul  pronounces,  II  any 
love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him 
be  anatktma  maran-  iha,  which  is  as 
much  as  to  say,  May'si  tnou  i)e  devoted 
to  the  greatest  of  evils,  and  to  the  ut- 
most severity  of  Guct's  judgments;  may 
the  Lord  come  quici<.iy  to  take  ven- 
geance ot  thy  crimes.  Calmet. 
Maras'mus,  ma-raz'm6s.  n.  s.  [/nx^xa-fMi, 
from  jit«^«iv<w.]  A  consumption,  in  which 
persons  waste  much  of  their  substance. 

Quincy. 

Pining  atrophy, 

Marasmus,  and  wide-wasting  pestilence.      Milton. 

A  marasmus  imports  a  consumption  following  a 

fever;  a  consumption  or  withering  of  the  body,  by 

reason  of  a  natural  extinction  of  the  native  heat, 

and  an  extenuation  of  the  body,  caused  through  an 

immoderate  heat.  Harvey. 

Ma'uble,  m&r'bl.*""  n.  s.  [marbre,  Fr.  mar- 

mor,  Lat.] 
1.    Stone  used   in   statutes   and   elegant 
buildings,  capable  of  a  bright  polish,  and 
in  a  strong  heat  calcining  into  lime. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar- 
ble. Shaksp. 
Thou  marble  hew'st,  ere  long  to  part  with  breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandys. 
Some  dry  their  corn  infected  with  the  brine, 


MAR 
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Then  grind  with  marbles,  and  prepare  to  dine. 

Dryden. 
The  two  flat  sides  of  two  pieces  of  rnarbk  will 
more  easilj  approach  each  other,  between  which 
there  is  nothing  but  water  or  air,  than  if  there  be 
a  diamond  bet^veen  them;  not  that  the  parts  of  the 
diamond  aie  more  solid,  but  because  the  paits  of 
water,  being  more  easily  separable,  give  way  to  the 
approach  of  the  two  pieces  of  marble.  Locke. 

2.  Little  balls  supposed  to  be  of  marble, 
with  which  children  play. 

Marbles  taught  them  percussion,  and  the  laws  of 
motion;  nutcrackers  the  use  of  the  lever. 

*9rbuthnut  and  Pope. 

3.  A  stone  remarkable  for  the  sculpture 
or  inscription:  as,  the  Oxford  marbles. 

Ma'kble,  ntir'bl.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  marble. 

Pygmalion's  fate  reverst  is  mine, 
His  marble  love  took  flesh  and  blood; 

All  that  1  worshipp'd  as  divine, 
That  beauty,  now  'tis  understood, 
Appears  to  have  no  more  of  life, 
Than  that  whereof  he  fi-ani'd  his  wife.         Waller. 

2.  Variegated,  or  stained  like  marble. 

Shall  I  see  far-fetch'd  invention?  shall  I  labour 
to  lay  marble  colours  over  my  ruinous  thoughts?  or 
rather,  though  the  pureness  of  my  virgin  mind  be 
stained,  let  me  keep  the  true  simplicity  of  my  word. 

Sidney. 

The  appendix  shall  be  printed  by  itself,  stitched, 

and  with  a  marble  cover.  Swift. 

To   Ma'rbi.e,  inar'bl.  v.  a.  [marbrer.,  Fr. 

from  the  noun]    To  variegate,  or  vein 

like  marble. 

Very  well  sleeked  marbled  paper  did  not  cast  any 
of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall  with  an  equal 
diffusion.  Boyle. 

Marian 
Marbled  with  sage  the  hard'ning  cheese  she  press'd, 
And  yellow  butter  Marian's  skill  profess'd.       Gay. 

Marblkhe'arted,  mkr'bl-hkn-M.  adj. 
[jnarble  and  heart. ~\^  Cruel;  insensible; 
hardhearted. 

Ingratitude!  thou  marblehearted  fiend. 
More  hideous  when  thou  shew'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea  monster.  Shaksp. 

Ma'ucasite,  mir'ki-site.^'^*  n.  s. 

The  term  marcadte  !ias  been  veiy  iini>roperly  used 
by  some  for  bismuth,  and  by  others  for  zink:  the 
more  accurate  writers  however  always  express  a 
substance  different  from  either  of  these  by  it,  sul- 
phureous and  motallick.  The  marcasite  is  a  solid 
hard  fossil,  naturally  found  among  the  veins  of  ores, 
or  in  the  fissures  of  stone:  the  variety  of  forms  this 
mineral  puts  on  is  almost  endless.  There  are  how- 
ever only  three  distinct  species  of  it;  one  of  a  bright 
gold  colour,  another  of  a  bright  silver,  and  a  third 
of  a  dead  white:  the  silvery  one  seems  to  be  pecu- 
liarly meant  by  the  writers  on  the  Materia  Medica. 
Marcanle  is  very  frequent  in  the  mines  of  Cornvvall, 
where  the  workmen  call  it  raundick,  but  more  in 
Germany,  where  they  extract  vitriol  and  sulphur 
from  it.  Hill. 

The  writers  of  minerals  give  the  name  pyrites  and 
marcasUes  indifferently  to  the  same  sort  of  body:  I 
restrain  the  name  of  pyrites  wholly  to  the  nodules, 
or  those  that  arc  found  lodged  in  strata  that  are  se- 
parate: the  marcasite  is  part  of  the  matter  that  either 
constitutes  the  stratum,  or  is  lodged  in  the  perpen- 
dicular fissures.  Woodward. 
The  acid  salt  dissolved  in  water  is  the  same  with 
oil  of  sulphur  per  campanara,  and  abounding  much 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  particularly  in  7?io>- 
casites,  unites  itself  to  the  other  ingredients  of  the 
inarcasite,  which  are  bitumen,  iron,  copper,  and 
earth,  and  with  them  compounds  alum,  vitriol,  and 
flulphur:  with  the  earth  alone  it  compounds  alum; 
with  the  metal  alone,  and  metal  and  earth  together, 
it  compounds  vitriol;  and  with  the  bitumen  and 
larth  it  compounds  sulphur!  whence  it  comes  to  pass, 


that  marcasnles  abound  with  those  three  minerals. 

J\''ev}ton. 
Here  marcasiles  in  various  figures  wait. 
To  ripea  to  a  true  metaliick  state.  Garth. 

Maiich,  mirtsh.3"   n.   ■■».   [from   Mars.'] 
The  third  month  of  the  year, 

March  is  drawn  in  tawny,  with  a  fierce  aspect, 
a  helmet  upon  his  head,  to  shew  this  month  was  de- 
dicated to  Mars.  Peackam. 
To  Mauch,  mirtsh.  -v.  n.  [inarcher,  Fr. 
for  varicarCf  Menage ^  from  Alars,  Ju- 
nius.] 

1.  To  move  in  military  form. 
Well  march  we  on. 

To  give  obedience  where  'tis  truly  ow'd.      Shaksp. 

He  marched  in  battle  anay  with  his  power  against 
Arphaxad.  Judges. 

Maccabeus  marched  forth,  and  slew  five-and- 
twenty  thousand  persons.  2  Maccabees. 

My  father,  when  some  days  before  his  death 
He  ordered  me  to  march  for  Utica, 
Wept  o'er  me.  Mdison. 

2.  To  walk  in  a  grave,  deliberate,  or  state- 
ly manner. 

Plexirtus  finding  that  if  nothing  else,  famine 
would  at  last  bring  him  to  destruction,  thought  bet- 
ter by  humbleness  to  creep  where  by  pride  he  could 
not  march.  Sidney, 

Doth  York  intend  no  harm  to  us, 
That  thus  he  marchelh  with  thee  arm  in  arm?  Shak. 

Our  bodies,  ev'ry  footstep  that  they  make, 
March  towards  death,  until  at  last  they  die.  Davies. 

Like  thee,  great  son  of  Jove,  like  thee, 
When  clad  in  rising  majesty. 
Thou  marchest  down  o'er  Delos'  hills.  Prior. 

The  power  of  wisdom  marched  before.         Pope. 
To  March,  mirtsh.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  in  military  movement. 
Cyrus  marchi7ig  his  army  for  divers  days  over 

mountains  of  snow,  the  dazzling  splendour  of  its 
whiteness  prejudiced  the  sight  of  very  many  of  his 
soldiers.  Boyle. 

2.  To  bring  in  regular  procession. 
.yarch  them  again  in  fair  array. 

And  bid  them  form  the  happy  day; 
The  happy  day  design 'd  to  wait 
On  William's  fame,  and  Europe's  fate.  Prior. 

March,  mirtsh.  ?z.  s.  [^marchey  Fr-] 
1.  Military  movement;  journey  of  soldiers. 

These  troops  came  to  the  array  harrassed  with  a 
long  and  wearisome  march,  and  cast  away  their 
arms  and  garments,  find  fought  in  their  shirts.  Bacon. 

Who  should  command,  by  his  Almighty  nod, 
These  chosen  troops,  unconscious  of  the  road, 
And  unacquainted  with  th'  appointed  end. 
Their  marches  to  begin,  and  thither  tend.    Blachn. 

2.  (irave  and  solemn  walk. 
Waller  was  smootli,  but  Diyden  taught  to  join 

The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 

The  longmajestick  march,  and  eaergy  divine.  Pope. 

3.  Deliberate  or  laborious  walk. 
We  came  to  the  roots  of  the  mountain,  and  had 

a  very  troublesome  march  to  gain  the  top  of  it. 

Addison. 

4.  Signals  to  move. 
The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 

make  no  longer  stay,  but  forward  they  go  directly. 

Knollcs. 

5.  Marches.,  without  singular,  \inarcu.,  Go- 
thick;  racapc,  Saxon;  warr/^f,  French.] 
Borders;  limits;  confines. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.       S/'jafesp. 
The  English  colonies  were  enforced  to  keep  con- 
tinual guards  upon  the  borders  and  marches  round 
them.  Davies. 

It  is  not  fit  that  a  king  of  an  island  should  have 
any  marches  or  borders  but  the  four  seas.      Davies. 
Ma'rcher,  mirtsh'i'ir.'Js  ?:.  s.  [from  mar- 


cheur.  Fr]  President  of  the  marches  or 
borders. 

Many  of  our  English  lords  made  war  upon  tlie 
Welshmen  at  their  own  charge;  the  lands  which 
they  gained  they  held  to  their  own  use;  they  were 
called  lords  marchers,  and  had  royal  liberties. 

Davies. 
Ma'rchioness,  mir'tshun-Cs."^^  n.  s.  [fe- 
minine, formed  by  adding  the  English 
female   termination   to  the   Latin  mar' 
chio.]  The  wife  of  a  marquis. 

The  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke.  Shaksp. 

From  a  private  gentlewoman  he  made  me  a  mar- 
chioness, and  from  a  marchioiuss  a  queen,  and  now 
he  intends  to  crown  my  innocence  with  the  glory 
of  martyrdom.  Bacon. 

The  lady  marchioness,  his  wife,  solicited  very  di- 
ligently the  timely  preservation  of  her  husband. 

Clarendon. 
Ma'rchpane,  m&rtsh'pane.   n.   s.  [^masse- 
fiane,  Fr.]     A  kind  of  sweet  bread,  or 
biscuit. 

Along  whose  ridge  such  bones  arc  met. 
Like  comfits  round  in  marchpane  set.  Sidney. 

Ma'rcid,  m^r'sid.  adj.  [7«arc/c?M«,  Latin.] 
Lean;  pining;  withered. 

A  burning  colliquative  fever,  the  softer  parts  be- 
ing melted  away,  the  heat  continuing  its  adustioa 
upon  the  drier  and  fleshy  parts,  changes  into  a  mar- 
cid  fever.  Harvey. 

He  on  his  own  fish  pours  the  noblest  oil ; 
That  to  your  marcid  dying  herbs  assign'd, 
By  the  rank  smell  and  taste  betrays  its  kind. 

Dryden. 
Ma'rcour,     mir'kir.'*''    n.   s.    \marcor^ 
Latin.]     Leanness;  the  state  of  wither- 
ing; waste  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  exolution  and  languor  ensuing 
the  action  of  venery  in  some,  the  extenuation  and 
marcour  in  others,  it  much  abridgetb  our  days. 

Brown. 
A  marcour  is  either  imperfect,  tending  to  a  les- 
ser withering,  which  is  curable;  or  perfect,  that  is, 
an  entire  wasting  of  the  body,  excluding  all  means 
of  cure.  Harvey. 

Mare,  mire.  n.  s.  [majie,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  female  of  a  horse. 

A  pair  of  coursers  bom  of  heav'nly  breed, 
Whom  Circe  stole  from  her  celestial  sire. 
By  substituting  mares,  produc'd  on  earth. 
Whose  wombs  conceiv'd  a  more  than  mortal  birth. 

Dryden. 

2.  [from  7nara,  the  name  of  a  spirit  im- 
agined by  the  nations  of  the  north  to 
torment  sleepers.]  A  kind  of  torpor  or 
stagnation,  which  seems  to  press  the 
stomach  with  a  weight;  the  night  hag. 

Mab,  his  merry  queen,  by  night. 
Bestrides  young  folks  that  lie  upright, 
In  elder  times  the  mare  that  height, 
Which  plagues  them  out  of  measure.         Draylon. 

Mushrooms  cause  the  incubus,  or  the  mare  in  the 
stomach.  Bacon. 

Ma'reschal,  mir'shal.  n.  s.  [jnartschal^ 
Fr.  derived  by  Junius  {rovn' mare,  the 
female  of  a  horse.]  A  chief  commander 
of  an  army. 

0  William,  may  thy  arms  advance. 
That  he  may  lose  Dinant  next  year, 

And  so  be  marcsclial  of  France,  Prlar. 

Ma'rgarite,  mir'ga-rite.*"*  n.s.rmarga- 
riia,  Latin;  marguerite,  French.]  A 
pearl. 

Silver  is  the  second  mefal,  and  signifies  puriiv 
among  the  planets  it  holdeth  with  luna,  amon<»  pre 
cious  stones  with  the  mar^ctriit  or  pearl.  PttKham 
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Ma'rga  RITES,  mir'ga-rites.  n.  s.  [^bellis.'] 
An  herb.  Ainaworth. 

Makge,  niirje.  "|       n.    s.    \_margo 

Ma'rgent,  m5,r'jent.     I     Latin;     marge^ 
Ma'rgin,  mir'jin.         J  French.] 

1 .  The  border;  tlie  brink;  ihe  edge;  the 
verge. 

He  drew  his  flaming  sword,  and  sti-uck 
At  him  so  fiercely,  that  the  upper  marge 
Of  his  sevenfold  shield  away  it  took.        F.  Qfieen. 

Never  since 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  forest,  or  mead, 
Or  on  the  beached  inargent  of  the  sea.  Shaksp. 

An  airy  crowd  came  rushing  where  he  stood. 
Which  fiU'd  the  margin  of  the  fatal  Hood.   Dryden. 

2.  The  edge  of  a  page  left  blank,  or  filled 
with  a  short  note. 

As  much  love  in  rhime. 
As  would  be  cramm'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margenl  and  all. 

Sliakspeare. 
Reconcile  those  two  places,  which  both  you  and 
the  margins  of  our  Bibles  acknowledge  to  be  pa- 
rallel. Hammond 
He  knows  in  law,  nor  text,  nor  margent.     Sxoift. 

3.  The  edge  of  a  wound  or  sore. 

All  the  advantage  to  be  gathered  from  it  is  only 
from  the  evenness  of  its  margin,  the  purpose  wiil  be 
as  fully  answered  by  keeping  that  under  only.  Sharp. 

Ma'rginal,  niS.r'je-nal.  adj.  \_marginal, 
Fr.  from  marginr^  Placed,  or  written  on 
the  margin. 

We  cannot  better  interpret  the  meaning  of  these 
words  than  pope  Leo  himself  expoundeth  them, 
whose  speech  concerning  our  Lord's  ascension  may 
serve  instead  of  a  marginal  gloss.  Hooker. 

What  remarks  you  find  woi-thy  of  your  riper  ob- 
servation note  with  a  marginal  stai",  as  being  worthy 
of  your  second  year's  review.  Watts. 

Ma'rginated,  inS.r'j6-na-tdd.  adj.  [mar- 
g-inatusy  Latin,  from  margin.^  Having 
a  margin. 

Ma'rgrave,  mir'gr^ve.  n.  s.  [marck  and 
graff",  German.]  A  title  of  sovereignty 
in  Germany;  in  its  original  import, 
keeper  of  the  marches  or  borders. 

Ma'riets,  m&r're-^ts.^^  n.  s.  [violce,  ma- 
riana.']   A  kind  of  violet.  Diet. 

Ma'rigold,  mar'r^-gold.^*  *°3  sse  sie  jj^  g^ 
\_Mary  and  gold;  caltha.,  Lat.]  A  yellow 
flower,  devoted,  I  suppose,  to  the  virgin. 
The  marigold  hath  a  radiated  discous  flower;  the 
petals  of  them  are,  for  the  most  part,  crenated,  the 
seeds  crooked  and  rough;  those  which  are  uppermost 
long,  and  those  within  short;  the  leaves  are  long, 
intire,  and  for  the  most  part  succulent.  Miller. 
Your  circle  will  teach  you  to  draw  truly  all  sphe- 
rical bodies.  The  most  of  flowers;  as,  the  rose  and 
marigold.  Peacham. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise.  Cleaveland. 

Fair  is  the  marigold,  for  pottage  meet.         Gay. 
To  Ma'rinate,  mar're-iiite.  v.  a.  [man- 
ner, French.]  To  salt  fish,  and  then  pre- 
serve them  in  oil  or  vinegar. 

Why  am  I  styl'd  a  cook,  if  I'm  so  loath 
To  mannate  my  fish,  or  season  broth.'  King's  Cook. 
Maui'ne,    mar-re^n'."=^     adj.     [jnarinus, 
Lat.]   Belonging  to  the  sea. 

The  king  was  desirous  that  the  ordinances  of  En- 
gland ■^\\A  France,  touching  marine  affaii-s,  might 
be  reduced  into  one  form  Hayicard. 

Vast  multitudes  ofshells,  and  other  monne  bodies, 
are  found  lodged  in  all  sorts  of  stone.      IVoodward. 

No  longer  Circe  could  her  flame  disguise, 
But  to  the  suppliant  god  marine  replies.        Garth. 


Mari'ne,  ma-r^dn'.  n.  s.  [/a  marine^  Fr.] 
».  Sea  aH'airs. 

Nearchus,  who  commanded  Alexander's  fleet; 
and  Onesicrates  his  intendant-gencral  of  marine, 
have  both  left  relations  of  the  state  of  the  Indies  at 
that  time.  i3rlnithnot. 

A  soldier  taken  on  shipboard  to  be  em- 
ployed in  descents  upon  the  land. 
Ma'kiner,  mar'in-ijr."''  n.  s.  [from  mare, 
Lat.  ?nari>iier,  Fi'.]  A  seaman;  a  sailor. 

The  nieriy  mariner  unto  his  word 
Soon  heaikened,  and  her  painted  boat  straightway 
Turn'd  to  the  shore.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

We  oft  deceive  ourselves,  as  did  that  mariner 
who,  mistaking  them  for  precious  stones,  brought 
home  his  ship  fraught  with  common  pebbles  from 
the  Indies.  GlanviUe. 

His  busy  marinei'i  he  hates. 
His  shatter'd  sails  with  rigging  to  restore.  Drydeii. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid, 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay 'd.'  Swift. 

Ma'rjoram,  uiar'jur-iim.  n.s.  [marjorana, 
Lat.  7narjolaine,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  plant 
of  many  kinds;  the  bastard  kind  only 
grows  here. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 
upon  their  heads  garlands  of  honeysuckles,  wood- 
bine, and  sweet  marjoram.  Peacham. 
Ma'rish,  mS.r'ish.  n.  s.  \jnaraisy  French; 
mepf  c.  Sax.  maersc/ie,  Dutch.]  A  bog; 
a  fen;  a  swamp;  watery  ground;  a  marsh; 
a  morass;  a  moor. 

The  flight  was  made  towards  Dalkeith;  which 
way,  by  reason  of  the  maiish,  the  English  horse 
were  least  able  to  pursue.  Hayward. 

When  they  had  avenged  the  blood  of  their  bro- 
ther, they  turned  again  to  the  marish  of  Jordan. 

1  Maccabees- 
Lodronius,  carried  away  with  the  breaking  in  of 
the  horsemen,  was  driven  into  a  marish;  where  be- 
ing sore  wounded,  and  fast  in  the  mud,  he  had  done 
the  uttermost.  Knolles. 

His  limbs  he  coucheth  in  the  cooler  shades; 
Oft,  when  heaven's  burning  eye  the  fields  invades, 
To  marishes  resort.  Sandy's  Paraphrase. 

From  the  other  hill 
To  their  fix'd  station,  all  in  bright  array. 
The  cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  Irom  a  river,  o'er  the  inarish  glides, 
And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  labourer's  heel. 

Milton. 
Ma'rish,    m&r'ish.  adj.  Moorish;   fenny; 
boggy;  swampy. 

It  hath  been  a  great  endangering  to  the  health  of 
some  plantations,  that  they  have  built  along  the  sea 
and  rivers,  in  marish  and  unwholesome  grounds. 

Bacon's  Essays. 
The  fen  and  quagmire  so  marish  by  kind. 
Are  to  be  drained.  Tusser's  Husbandry. 

Ma'rital,  ti)ar'r6-tal.«8  q^j  [maritus, 
Lat.  marital,  Fr.]  Pertaining  to  a  hus- 
band; incident  to  a  husband. 

If  any  one  retains  a  wife  that  has  been  taken  in 
the  act  of  adultery,  he  incurs  the  guilt  of  the  crime 
of  bawdry.  But  because  repentance  does  consist  in 
the  mind,  and  since  christian  charity,  as  well  as 
marital  affection,  easily  induces  a  belief  thereof, 
this  law  is  not  observed.  -'lylijffe. 

It  has  been  determined  by  some  unpolite  profes- 
sors of  the  law,  that  a  husband  may  exercise  his 
marital  authority  so  far,  as  to  give  his  wife  mode- 
rate correction.  ^rt  of  Tormenting. 
Ma'ritated,    m&r'r^-ti-t^d.  adj.    [from 
7>iari(tis,  Lat.]  Having  a  husband.  Diet. 
Mari'timal,  n»ar'rii't^-nial  >  adj.  [mari- 
MA'RrriME,  mar'rt:-tim.»46     ^  timus,  Lat. 

maritime.,  Fr.] 
1.  Performed  on  the  sea;  marine. 


I  discoursed  oi  2.  marii'mal  voyage,  and  the  pas- 
sages and  incidents  therein.  Raleigh, 

2.  Relauii.g  to  the  sea;  naval. 

At  the  pailiament  at  Oxford  his  youth,  and  want 
of  experience  in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat 
been  shrewdly  touched.  Wotton. 

3.  Bordering  on  the  sea. 

The  friend,  the  shores  marilimal 
Sought  for  his  bed,  and  found  a  place  upon  which 

play'd 
The  murmuring  billows.  Chapman's  Iliad. 

Ercoco,  and  the  less  maritime  kings 
Monbaza  and  Quiloa.  Milton. 

Neptune  upbraided  them  with  their  stupidity  and 
ignorance,  that  a  maritime  town  should  neglect  the 
patronage  of  him  who  was  the  god  of  the  seas . 

Jlddison. 
Mark,    mirk.^'    n.     s.     \^?narcy    Wcish; 
meajic,  Sax.    mercke,    Dutch;  marque, 
French.] 

1.  A  token  by  which  any  thing  is  known. 

Once  was  proclaimed  throughout  all  Ireland,  that 
all  men  should  mark  their  cattle  with  an  open  seve- 
ral tnark  upon  their  flanks  or  buttocks,  so  as  if  they 
happened  to  be  stolen,  they  might  appear  whose 
they  were.  Spenser  on  Inland. 

In  the  present  form  of  the  earth  there  are  certain 
marks  and  indications  of  its  first  state;  with  ivhich, 
if  we  compare  those  things  that  are  recorded  in  sa- 
cred history,  we  may  discover  what  the  earth  was 
in  its  first  original.  Burnet. 

The  urine  is  a  lixivium  of  the  salts  in  a  human 
body,  and  the  proper  mark  of  the  state  and  quanti- 
ty of  such  salts:  and  therefore  very  certain  indica- 
tions for  the  choice  of  diet  may  be  taken  from  the 
state  of  urine .  Arbuthmt. 

2.  A  stamp;  an  impression. 

But  cruel  fate,  and  my  more  cruel  wife, 
To  Grecian  swords  betray'd  my  sleeping  life: 
These  are  the  monuments  of  Helen's  love, 
The  shame  I  bear  below,  the  marks  1  bore  above. 

Dryden, 

T'was  then  old  soldiers  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
The  marks  of  Pyrrhus,  or  the  Punick  wais, 
Thought  all  past  services  rewarded  well. 
If  to  their  share  at  least  two  acres  fell.       Dryden. 

At  present  there  are  scarce  any  marks  left  of  a 
subterraneous  fire;  for  the  earth  is  cold,  and  over- 
run with  grass  and  shrubs.  Mdison. 

3.  A  pioof;  an  evidence. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  of  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  is  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

The  Argonauts  sailed  up  the  Danube,  and  from 
thence  passed  into  the  Adriatick,  carrying  their  ship 
Argo  upon  their  shoulders;  a  mark  of  great  igno- 
rance in  geography  among  the  writers  of  that  lime. 

xSrbiUhnot. 

4.  Notice  taken. 

The  laws 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  for  mock  as  mark  Shakspeare. 

5.  Conveiiiency  of  notice. 

Upon  the  north  sea  bordereth  Stow,  so  called 
per  eminentiam,  as  a  place  of  gi-eat  and  good  mark 
and  scope.  Careio. 

6.  Any  thing  at  which  a  missile  weapon  is 
directed. 

France  was  a  fairer  mark  to  shoot  at  than  Ireland, 
and  could  better  reward  the  conqueror.         Dams. 

Be  made  the  mark 
For  all  the  people's  hate,  the  prince's  curses. 

Denham. 

7.  The  evidence  of  a  horse's  age. 

At  four  years  old  cometh  the  mark  of  tooth  in 
horses,  which  hath  a  hole  as  big  as  you  may  lay  a 
pea  within  it;  and  weareth  shorter  and  shorter  every 
yeai-,  till  at  eight  yeais  old  the  tooth  is  smooth. 

Bacon. 

8.  [marque.^  Fr.j  Licence  of  reprisals. 


marc.  Fr.]  A  sum  of  thirteen  shillings 
and  four  pence. 
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We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks. 

Shakspeare. 
Thirty  of  these  pence  make  a  nianrus,  which 
some  think  to  be  all  one  with  a  mark,  for  that  man- 
ca  and  mancusa  is  translated,  in  ancient  books,  by 
marca  Camden's  Remaim. 

Upon  every  writ  for  debt  or  damage,  amounting 
to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble  is  paid  to  fine;  and 
so  for  every  hundred  marks  more  a  noble.    Baccn. 
10.  A  character  made  by  those  who  can- 
not write  their  names. 

Here  are  matTiage  vows  for  signing; 
Set  your  marks  that  cannot  write.  Dryden. 

Lorenzo  sign'd  the  bargain  with  his  mark.  Young. 
To  Mark,   m^rk.  .-v.  a.  \_merkt'n,  Dutch; 
meapcati,  Sax.  marquer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  impress  with  a  token,  or  evidence. 

Will  it  not  be  received, 
When  we  ha>e  mark''d  wiih  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  don't?  Shakspeare. 

For  our  quiet  possession  of  things  useful,  they  are 
naturally  marked  where  there  is  need.  Grew. 

2.  To  noiity  as  by  a  mark. 

That  which  was  once  the  index  to  point  out  all 
virtues,  does  now  mark  out  that  part  of  the  world 
where  least  of  them  resides.  Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  note;  to  take  notice  of. 

Alas,  poor  country! 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the 

air, 
Are  made,  not  mark''d.  Shakspeare. 

Mark  them  which  cause  divisions  contrary  to  the 
doctrines  which  ye  have  learned;  and  avoid  them. 

Romans. 

4.  To  heed;  to  regard  as  valid   or  impor- 
tant. 

Now  swear  and  call  to  witness 
Heav'n,  hell,  and  earth,  Imark  it  not  from  one 
That  breathes  beneath  such  complicated  guilt. 

Smith. 
To  Mark,  mirk.  v.  n.  To  note;  to  take 
notice. 

Men  mark  when  they  hit,  and  never  mark  when 
they  miss,  as  they  do  also  of  dreams.  Bacon. 

jMark  a  little  why  Virgil,  is  so  much  concerned  to 
make  this  marriage;  it  is  to  make  way  fur  the  di- 
vorce which  he  intended  afterwards.  Dryden. 

Ma'rker,  mS.rk'iir.9^  7i.  s.  [^margueur^Fr. 
from  mark.'J 

1.  One  that  puts  a  mark  on  any  thing. 

2.  One  that  notes,  or  takes  notice. 
Ma'uket,  mir'kit.  n.  s.  [[anciently  written 

mercat,  of  mercaiits,  Lat.J 
1.   A  publick  time,  and  appointed  place, 
of  buying  and  selling. 

It  were  good  that  the  privilege  of  a  market  were 
given,  to  enable  them  to  their  defence:  for  there  is 
nothing  dotn  sooner  cause  civility  than  many  market- 
towns,  by  reason  the  people  repairing  often  thither 
will  learn  civil  maimers.  Spenser. 

Mistress,  know  yourself,  down  on  your  knees. 
And  thank  Heav'n,  fasting,  for  a  good  man's  love: 
For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can,  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 

Shakspeare. 

They  counted  our  life  a  pastime,  and  our  time 

here  a  market  for  gain.  Wisdom. 

If  one  bushel  of  wheat  and  two  of  barley  will,  in 

the  market,  be  taken  one  for  another,  they  are  of 

equal  worth.  Locke. 

2.  Fiirciiase  and  sale. 

U'ith  another  year's  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
will  hardly  be  money  left  in  this  kingdom  to  turn 
the  common  markets,  or  pay  rents.  Temple. 

The  precious  weight 
Of  pepper  and  Sabaean  incense  take, 
And  with  post  haste  thy  running  market  make, 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden''s  Persius. 

3.  Bate;  price,  [marche,  Fr.] 


'Twas  then  old  soldiers,  cover'd  o'er  with  scars, 
Thought  al!  past  services  rewarded  well, 
If,  to  tueir  share,  at  least  two  acres  fell. 
Their  country's  fii'gul  bounty;  so  of  old 
Was  blood  and  life  at  a  low  market  sold.    Dryden. 
Tc  IvIa'hket,  niir'kit.  v.  n.   To  deal  at  a 
market;  to  buy  or  sell;  to  make   bar- 
gains. 
Ma'kket-bell,  mar-kit-b^r.  n,  s.  [market 
and  bell.']    The  beil  to  give  notice  that 
trade  may  begin  in  the  market. 
Enter,  go  in,  the  market-bell  is  rung.  Shak^eare. 
Ma'rket-cross,     mir-kit-kros'.      n.     s. 
[marktt  and  cross]     A   cross   set   up 
where  the  market  is  held. 

These  things  you  have  articulated, 
Proclaim'd  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'rket-day,  m&r-kit-di'.  n.  s.  [^market 
and  day.]  The  day  on  which  things  are 
publickly  bought  and  sold. 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  thought  imperial  Rome, 
Like  Mantua,  where  on  market-days  we  come. 
And  thither  drive  our  lambs.  Dryden. 

He  ordered  all  die  Lucquese  to  be  seized  that 
were  found  on  a  market-day  in  one  of  his  frontier 
towns.  Mdison. 

Ma'rket-folks,  mS.r'kit-f6ks.  n.  s.  [mar- 
ket andj'olks.]  People  that  come  to  the 
market. 
Poor  market-folks  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Shakspeare. 

Mar'ket-man,  mir'kit-man.*^  n.  s.  [7«flr- 
keC  ai.d  man.]  One  who  goes  to  the 
market  to  sell  or  buy. 

Be  waiy  how  you  place  your  words, 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-nun, 
That  come  to  gather  money  for  their  corn.  Shaksp. 
The  market-man  should  act  as  if  his  master's 
whole  estate  ought  to  be  applied  to  that  servant's 
business.  Swift. 

Ma'rket-maid,  m4r'k!t-mide.  n.  s.  [mar- 
ket and  maid.]  A  woman  that  goes  to 
buy  or  sell. 

You  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love.  Shakspeare. 

Ma'rket-place,  m&r'kit-plase.n.s.  [ynar- 
ket  and  place.]  Place  where  the  market 
is  held. 

The  king,  thinking  heMiad  put  up  his  sword,  be- 
cause of  the  noise,  never  took  leisure  to  hear  his 
answer,  but  made  him  prisoner,  meaning  the  next 
morning  to  put  him  to  death  in  the  market-place. 

Sidney . 
The  gates  he  order'd  all  to  be  unbarr'd. 
And  from  the  market-place  to  draw  the  guard. 

Dryden. 

Behold  the  market-place  with  poor  o'erspread. 

The  man  of  Ross  divides  the  weekly  bread.     Pope. 

Ma'rket-price,  niir'kit-prise.>      n.     s. 

Ma'rket-rate,  mir'kit-rate.     5  [market 

and  /irice  or  rate.]  The  price  at  which 

any  thing  is  currently  sold. 

Money  governs  the  world,  and  the  market-price 
is  the  measure  of  the  worth  of  men  as  well  as  of 
fishes.  V  Estrange. 

He  that  wants  a  vessel,  rather  tiian  lose  his  mar- 
ket will  not  stick  to  have  it  at  the  market-rale. 

Locke. 
Ma'kket-town,  m&r'klt-toun'.  n.   s.    A 
town  that  has  the  privilege   of  a  stated 
market;  not  a  village. 

Nothing  doth  sooner  cause  civility  in  any  country 
than  market-towns,  by  reason  that  people  repairing 
often  thither  will  learn  civil  maulers  of  the  better 
sort,  Spenser. 


No,  no,  the  pope's   mitre  my  master  sir  Bogcr 

seized,  when   they  would  have  burnt  him  at  our 

market-town.  Gay. 

Ma'rketable,   mir'kit-a-bl.    adj.    [from 

market.] 

1.  Such  as  may  be  sold;  such  for  which  a 
buyer  may  be  found. 

A  plain  fish,  and  no  doubt  marketable.      Shaksp, 

2.  Current  in  tlie  market. 

The  pretorian  soldiers  anived  to  that  impudence, 

that  after  the  death  of  Pertinax  they  made  open 

sale  of  the  empire,  as  if  it  had  been  of  common 

marketable  wares.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  marketable  value  of  any  quantities  of  two 

commodities  are  equal,  when  they  will  exchange  one 

for  another.  Locke. 

Ma'rkman,  m^rk'man.     )  n.  s.  [jtnark  and 

Ma'kKsman,  mirks'man.  5  ?nan7]    A  man 

skilful  to  hit  a  mark. 

In  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 
— I  aim'd  so  near  when  I  suppos'd  you  lov'd. 
— A  right  good  marksman.  Shakspeare. 

Whom  nothing  can  procure. 
When  the  wide  world  runs  bias  from  his  will, 
To  writhe  his  limbs,  and  share,  not  mend  the  ill: 

This  is  the  marksman,  safe  and  sure. 
Who  still  is  right,  and  prays  to  be  so  still.  Herbert. 
An  ordinaiy  marksman  may  know  certainly  when 
he  shoots  less  wide  at  what  he  aims.  Dryden. 

Marl,  m&rl.  n.  s.  [marl,  Welsh;  mergel^ 
Dutch;  marga,  Lat.  marie,  marne,  Fr. 
in  Saxon,  mepj  is  marrow,  with  an  al- 
lusive significrition,  marie  being  the  fat- 
ness of  the  earth.]  A  kind  of  clay,  which 
is  become  fatter,  and  of  a  more  enrich- 
ing quality,  by  a  better  fermentation, 
and  by  its  having  lain  so  deep  in  the 
earth  as  not  to  have  spent  or  weakened 
its  fertilizing  quality  by  any  product. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  much  of  the  nature 
of  chalk,  and  is  believed  to  be  fertile 
from  its  salt  and  oily  quality  Quincy. 
We  understand  by  the  term  marls  simple  native 
earths,  less  heavy  than  the  boles  or  clays,  not  soft 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  nor  ductile  while  moist, 
dry  and  crumbly  between  the  fingers,  and  readily 
diffusible  m  water.  HiU. 

Marl  is  the  best  compost,  as  having  most  fatness, 
and  not  heating  the  ground  too  much.  Bacon. 

Uneasy  steps 
Over  the  burning  marl,  not  like  those  steps 
On  heaven's  azure.  Milton. 

To   Marl,   mirl.  v.  a.  Lfrom  the   noun.] 
To  manure  with  marl. 

Improvements  by  marling,  liming,  and  draining, 
have  been  since  money  was  at  five  and  six  per  cent. 

Child. 
Sandy  land  marled  will  bear  good  pease. 

Mortimer. 
To  Marl,  mS.rl.  -v.  a.  [from  marline.]  To 
fasten  the  sails  witli  marline.  jUnnw. 
Ma'rline,  mir'Un.^***  n.  s.  [tneajin.  Skin- 
ner.] Long  wreaths  of  untwisted  hemp 
dipped  in  pitch,  with  which  the  ends  of 
cables  are  guarded  against  friction. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dawby  marline  bind, 
Or  seaixloth  masts  with  strong  tarpawling  coats. 

Dryden. 
Ma'rlinespike,  mar'lin-spike.  n.  s.  A 
small  piece  of  iron  for  fastening  ropes 
together,  or  to  open  the  bolt-rope  when 
the  sail  is  to  be  sewed  in  it.  Bailey. 
Ma'rlpit,  mirl'pit.  n.  s.  [marl  and  /lit.'] 
Pit  out  of  which  marl  is  dug. 

Several  otliers,  of  diflVrent  figures,  were  found; 
part  of  them  iu  a  rivulet,  the  rest  iu  a  marlpil  in  a 
field.  Woodward. 
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MA'RLY,ni&r'le.arf/.[frommar/.l  Abound- 
ing^ with  marl. 

The  oak  thrives  best  on  the  richest  clay,  ami  will 
penetrate  strangely  to  come  at  a  marly  bottom. 

Morlimer. 

Ma'rmalade,  niir'nia-lade.  >     n.  s,  [mar- 

Ma'rmalet,  nuir'ma-iet.  \  malade,  Fr. 
marmelo,  Portuguese,  a  quince.] 

Mamialade  is  the  pulp  of  quinces,  boiled  into  a 
consistence  with  sugar:  it  is  subastringent,  grateful 
to  the  stomach.  Qiiincy. 

Marmora'tion,  niir-mo-ri'shun.  n.  s. 
[niarmcr,  Lat.]  Incrustation  with  mar- 
ble, jjict. 

Marmo'rean,  mir-mo're-an.  adj.  \  mur- 
morcus,  Latin.]   Made  of  marble.  ^Dict. 

Ma'rjjoset,  mS.r'ni6-z^t.   n.  s.  [niaivnou- 
setj  Fr.]  A  small  monkey. 
1  will  instruct  tdee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset.  Shakspcare. 

MARMO'T,  i\Av.m66\.'.         \        n.      s. 

MJRMQ'TTO,  mir-mot'to.  5  [Italian.] 
The  7narmotto,  or  mus  alpinus,  as  big  or  bigger 
than  a  rabbit,  which  absconds  all  winter,  dotli  live 
upon  its  own  fat.  Ray. 

Ma'rqijetry,  mS,r'ket-tr6.  n.  s.  [marque- 
terie,  French.]  Chequered  work;  work 
inlaid  with  variegation. 

Ma'rquis,  m&r'kwis.  n.  s.  [marquisy  Fr. 
marchio,  Lat.  margrave,  German.] 

1.  In  England  one  of  the  second  order  of 
nobility,  next  in  rank  to  a  duke. 

None  may  wear  ermine  bnt  princes,  and  there  is 
a  certain  number  of  ranks  allowed  to  dukes,  mar- 
quisses,  and  earls,  which   they  must  not  exceed. 

Peacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  Marquis  is  used  by  H/iaks/ieare  for 
marchioness.  \^marquise,  Fr.] 

You  shall  have 
Two  noble  partners  with  you:  the  old  duchess 
Of  Norfolk,  and  the  lady  marquess  Dorset. 

Shakspeart. 

Ma'kquisate,  m^r'kw!z-ate.9*  n.  s.  [mar- 

quisat,   French.]     The   seigniory  of  a 

marquis. 

Ma'rrer,   m4r'ri'ir.98  n.  s.    [from    mar.'] 

One  who  spoils  or  hurts  any  thing. 

You  be  indeed  makers,  or  marrers,  of  all  men's 

manners  within  the  realm.  Jscham. 

Ma'rriagr,  mar'ridje.81  go  274  „.  s.  [mari- 

agCf  French;  maritagiutn,    low    Latin; 

froin  maritus.] 

1.  The  act  of  uniting  a  man  and  woman 
for  life. 

The  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
Has  crept  too  near  his  conscience.  Shakspeare. 

If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 

Shaks}ieare. 

The  French  king  would  have  the  disposing  of  the 
marriage  of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  that  he 
should  not  marry  her  himself.  Bacon. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  their  marriage, 
do  better  please  God  than  some  virgins  in  their  state 
of  virginity:  they,  by  giving  great  examples  of  con- 
jugal'airection,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken, 
and  by  educating  children  in  the  fear  of  God, 
please  God  in  a  higher  degree  than  those  virgins 
whose  piety  is  not  answerable  to  their  opportunities. 

Taylor. 

I  propose  tliat  Palamon  shall  be 
In  marriage  join'd  with  btauteors  Emily.    Dryden. 

2.  Siaie  of  perpetual  .inion. 

Ma' RR I  AGE,  njir'rldje.  is  often  used  in 
composition. 
lu  a  late  draught  of  /namo°:e-articles,  a  lady  sti- 
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pulatcd  with  her  husband,  that  she  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  patch  on  which  side  she  pleases.  Spectator. 

I  by  the  honour  of  my  jncnriage-bed. 
After  young  Arthur  claim  this  land  for  mine. 

Sliakspeare. 

To  these  whom  death  agam  did  wed, 
This  grave's  the  second  marriage-bed, 
For  though  the  hand  of  fate  could  force 
'Twixt  soul  and  body  a  divorce,  ^ 

It  could  not  sever  man  and  wife, 
Because  they  both  liv'd  but  one  life,  Crashavi. 

Thereon  his  arms  and  once  lov'd  portrait  lay. 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-hed  convey.      Denham. 

Thou  shalt  come  into  the  man-tog-e-chamber. 

Tobias. 

Neither  her  worthiness,  which  in  truth  was  great, 
nor  his  own  suffering  for  her,  which  is  wont  to  en- 
dear affection,  could  fetlcr  his  fickleness;  but,  be- 
fore the  marriage-d^y  appointed,  he  had  taken  to 
wife  Bacclia,  of  whom  she  complained.       Sidney. 

Virgin,  awake!  the  matriage-hour  is  nigh.  Pope. 
Give  me,  to  live  and  die, 
A  spotless  maid,  without  the  niarmg-e-tie.  Dryden. 
Ma'rriageable,      iuarVidje-a-bl.      adj. 
[from  marriage.] 

1,  Fit  for  wedlock;  of  age  to  be  married. 

Every  wedding,  one  with  another,  produces  four 
children,  and  that  is  the  proportion  of  children 
which  any  marriageable  man  or  woman  may  be  pre- 
sumed shall  have.  Graunt. 

I  am  the  father  of  a  young  heiress,  whom  I  be- 
gin to  look  upon  as  mamageable.  Spectator. 

When  the  girls  aie  twelve  years  old,  which  is  the 
marriageable  age,  their  parents  take  them  home. 

Swift. 

2.  Capable  of  union. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm;  she  spous'd,  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms,  and  wilh  her  brings 
Her  dow'r,  th'  adopted  clusters,  to  adorn 
His  barren  leaves.  Milton. 

Ma'rried,  mar' rid. ^^^  adj.  [from  marry.] 
Conjugal;  connubial. 
Thus  have  you  shunn'd  the  niorri/'d  state.  Dryd. 

Ma'rrow,  mar'ro.^^^  n.s.  [mepj,  Saxon, 
smerr,  Frse;  smergh,  Scotish.] 

All  the  bones  of  the  body  which  have  any  consi- 
derable thickness  have  either  a  large  cavity,  or  they 
are  spongious,  and  full  of  little  cells:  in  both  the 
one  and  ilie  other  there  is  an  oleaginous  substance, 
called  marrow,  contained  in  proper  vesicles  or  mem- 
branes, like  the  fat:  in  the  larger  bones  this  fine  oil, 
by  the  gentle  heat  of  the  body,  is  exhaled  through 
the  pores  of  its  small  bladders,  and  enters  some 
narrow  passages,  which  lead  to  some  fine  canals  ex- 
cavated in  the  substance  of  the  bone,  that  the  mar- 
row may  supple  the  fibres  of  the  bones,  and  render 
them  less  apt  to  break.  Q,  incy. 

Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopeful  branch  may  spring. 

Shak^eare. 
The  skull  hath  brains  as  a  kind  of  mai-row  with- 
in it:  the  back  bone  hath  one  kind  of  marrow,  and 
other  bones  of  the  body  have  another:  the  jaw- 
bones have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a  little  pulp  of 
marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

Pamper'd  and  edify'd  their  zeal 
With  marro^c  puddings  many  a  meal.       Hudibras. 

He  bit  the  dart,  and  wrench'd  the  wood  away. 
The  point  still  buried  in  the  marrow  lay.  Addison. 
Ma'rrow,  mar'ro.  in  the  Scotish  dialect, 
to  this  day,  denotes  a  fellow,  compa- 
nion, or  associate;  as  also  equal  match, 
he  met  tvith  his  marrow,  [mari,  hus- 
band, Fr.] 

Though  buying  and  selling  doth  wonderful  well, 
Yet  chopping  and  changing  I  cannot  commend 
W' ith  theef  or  his  marrow  ior  fear  of  ill  end. 

Tussei . 
Ma'rrowbone,  mar'ro-bone.  n.  s.  [bone 
and  marrow,] 
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1.  Bone  boiled  for  the  marrow. 

2.  In  burlesque  language,  l!ie  knees. 

Upon  this  he  fell  down  upon  his  marrowbones, 
and  begged  of  Jupiter  to  give  him  a  pair  of  horns. 

VEslrange. 

Down  on  yonr  manowbones,  upon  your  allegiance; 

and  make  an  acknowledgment  of  your  offences;  for 

I  will  have  ample  satisfaction.  Dryden. 

Ma'rrow  FAT,  mai'ro-fat.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 

pea. 

Ma'rrowless, mar'ro- 16s.  orf/.  [from  mor- 
row.] Void  of  marrow. 

Avaunt! 
Thy  bones  are  mari-owless,  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes, 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with.  Shakspeare. 

To  MA'RllY,  mai'r6."  v.  a.  [morier,  Fr. 
7rtarjVor,  Latin.] 

1.  To  join  a  man  and  woman,  as  perform- 
ing the  rite. 

What!  shall  the  curate  controul  me.'  Tell  himv, 
that  he  shall  marry  the  couple  himself.  Gay. 

2.  To  dispose  of  in  marriage. 

When  Augustus  consulted  with  Mecaenas  about 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia,  Mecaenas  took 
the  liberty  to  tell  him,  that  he  must  either  marry 
his  daughter  to  Aginppa,  or  take  away  his  life;  there 
was  no  third  way,  he  had  made  him  so  great. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

You'd  think  it  strange  if  1  should  marry  her. 

Shakspeare. 

As  a  mother  shall  she  meet  him,  and  receive  him 

as  a  wife  married  of  a  virgin.  Ecclesiasticw. 

To  Ma'rry,  niar'rd.  v.  n.    To  enter  into 

the  conjugal  state. 

JHe  hath  my  good  will. 
And  none  but  he,  to  many  with  Nan  Page.    Skak. 
Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best. 

J^umben. 
Virgil  concludes  with  the  death  of  Turnus;  for 
after  that  difficulty  was  removed,  ./Eneas  might  mar- 
ry, and  establish  the  Trojans.  Dryden, 

Marsh,  m§.ish. "J  are  derived  from  the 
Mars,  m&rs.  >  Saxon  mejiye,  a  fen, 
Mas,  mis.         J  oT  fenny  place. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
Maush,  mirsh.^*  n.  s.  [mepj-e,  Sax.  See 
Marish]     a  fen;  a  bog;  a  swamp;  a 
watery  tract  of  land. 

In  their  courses  make  that  round, 
In  meadows  and  in  marshes  found, 
Of  them  so  called  the  fayry  ground, 
Of  which  they  have  the  keeping.  Drayton. 

Worms  for  colour  and  shape,  alter  even  as  the 
ground  out  of  which  they  are  got;  as  the  marsh 
worm  and  the  stag  worm.  Widlon. 

We  may  see  in  more  conterminous  climates  great 
variety  in  the  people  thereof;  the  up-lands  in  En- 
gland yield  strong,  sinewy,  hardy  men;  the  marsh- 
lands, men  of  l-.nge  and  high  stature.  Hale. 

Your  low  meadows  and  wars/i-lands  you  need  not 
lay  up  till  April,  except  the  Spring  be  very  wet,  and 
your  marshes  veiy  poachy.  Mortimer. 

Marsh-mallow,  mirsh-mario.  n.  s.  [al- 
thaa,  Lat.]  It  is  in  all  respects  like  the 
mallow,  but  its  leaves  are  more  soft  and 
woolly.  Miller. 

Marsh-marigold,  mirsh-mar'rd-gold. 
n.  s.  [/io/}ulago,  Latin.]  This  flower 
consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are 
placed  circularly,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose,  in  the  middle  of  which  rises 
the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  membra- 
naceous fruit,  in  which  there  are  seve- 
ral cells,  for  the  most  part  bent  down- 
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ward,  collected  into  little  heads,  and  full 
of  seeds.  Miller. 

And  set  soft  hyacinths  with  iron-blue, 
To  shade  mariJirmarigolds  of  shining  hue.  Dryden. 
MA'RSHaL,  mir'siial.  n.  a.  [mareschal, 
French;  mareschullus,  low  Latin;  from 
TMar^ca/f,  old  French;  a  word  compound- 
ed of  mare,  which,  in  old  French,  sig- 
nified a  horse,  and  ncalc,  a  sort  of  ser- 
vant; one  tiiat  has  the  charg;e  of  horses.] 

1.  The  chief  officer  of  arms. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  claims 
To  be  high  steward;  next  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
To  be  earl  marshal.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  officer  who  regulates  combats  in 
the  lists. 

Dares  their  pride  presume  against  my  laws, 
As  in  a  listed  field  to  fight  their  cause? 
Unask'd  the  royal  grant;  no  marshal  by, 
As  kingly  rites  require,  nor  judge  to  try.     Dryden. 

3.  Any  one  who  regulates  rank  or  order 
at  a  feast,  or  nny  other  assembly. 

Through  the  hall  there  walked  to  and  fro 
A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  same, 

Whose  name  was  Appetite;  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats,  whenever  in  they  came, 
And  knew  them  how  to  order  without  blame.  Spens. 

4.  A  harbinger;  a  pursuivant;  one  who 
goes  before  a  prince  to  declare  his  com- 
ing, and  provide  eniertainmcnt. 

Her  face,  when  it  was  fairest,  had  been  but  as  a 
marshal  to  lodge  the  love  of  her  in  his  mind,  which 
now  was  so  well  placed  as  it  needed  no  help  of  out- 
ward harbinger.  Sidney. 
To  Ma'rshal,  mir'shal.  v.  a.  [^from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  arrange;  to  rank  in  order. 

Multitude  of  jealousies,  and  lack  of  some  predo- 
minant desire,  that  should  marshal  and  put  in  order 
all  the  rest,  maketh  any  man's  heart  hard  to  find 
or  sound.  Bacon. 

It  is  as  unconceivable  how  it  should  be  the  di- 
rectrix of  such  intricate  motions,  as  that  a  blind 
man  should  marshal  an  aj-my.  Glanvillc. 

Anchises  look'd  not  with  so  plcas'd  a  face, 
In  numb'ring  o'er  his  future  Roman  race, 
And  marshalling  the  heroes  of  his  name. 
As,  in  their  order,  next  to  light  tliey  came.    Dryd. 

2.  To  lead  as  a  harbinger. 

Thou  marshall^sl  me  the  way  that  I  was  going. 

Shakspeare. 
Ma'rshaller,  mir'bhal-lilr.9^  n.  s.  [from 
marshal.^    One  that  arranges;  one  that 
ranks  in  order. 

Dryden  was  the  great  refiner  of  English  poetry, 
and  the  best  marshaller  of  words.  Tra}yp. 

Ma'rshalsea,  mir'slial-se.  n.  s.  [from 
marshal.'^  The  prison  in  Southwark  be- 
longing to  the  marshal  of  the  king's 
household. 

Ma'rshalship,  mir'shal-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
marshal.'\  The  office  of  a  marshal. 

Marshe'lder,  mirsh-^l'dijr.  n.  s.  A  gel- 
der  rose,  of  which  it  is  a  species. 

Marshro'cket,  m&rsh-r6k'kit.89  n.  s.  A 
species  of  water-cresses. 

Ma'hshy,  mirsh'i.  adj.  [from  marsh.'] 

1.  Boggy;  wet;  fenny;  swampy. 

Though  here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your 
fields. 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.    Dryden. 

It  is  a  distemper  of  such  as  inhabit  marshy,  fat, 
low,  moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water.  ^Irbulhnot. 

2,  Produced  in  marslies. 

Feed 
With  dclicatcs  of  leaves  and  marshy  weed.   Dryd. 
VOL.  II. 
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Mart,  mirt.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mar- 
kel.'] 

1.  A  place  of  publick  traffick. 

Christ  could  not  suffer  that  the  temple  should 
serve  for  a  place  of  mart,  nor  tlie  apostle  of  Christ 
that  the  church  should  be  made  an  inn.       Hooker. 

If  any  born  at  Ephesus 
Be  seen  at  Syracusian  7narts  and  fairs, 
He  dies.  Shakspeare. 

Ezecliiel,  in  the  description  of  Tyie,  and  the  ex- 
ceeding trade  that  it  had  with  all  the  East  as  the 
only  mart  town,  reciteth  both  the  people  with  whom 
they  commerce,  and  also  what  commodities  every 
country  yielded.  Raleigh. 

Mauv  come  to  a  great  mart  of  the  best  horses. 
'  Temple. 

The  French,  since  the  accession  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  supply  with  cloth  the  best  mart  we  had 
in  Europe.  Mdisori. 

2.  Bargain;  purchase  and  sale. 

I  play  a  merchant's  part. 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart.     Shaksp. 

3.  Letters  of  rnart.  See  Mark. 

7'o    Mart,  m^rt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  traffick;  to  buy  or  sell. 

Sooth,  when  1  was  young  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasui-y;  you've  let  him  go. 
And  nothing  marled  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

Cassius,  you  yourself 
Do  sell  and  mart  your  oflSces  for  gold 
To  undeservers.  Shak^eare. 

If  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger  in  his  court  to  mart, 
As  in  a  stew. 


Shakspeare. 
n.  s.  \_marte,  mar- 
trey  Fr.  marles, 


Ma'rten,  mir'tin.99 
Ma'rtern,  m&r'tiirn 
Latin.] 

1.  A  large  kind  of  weasel,  whose  fur  is 
much  valued. 

2.  \j7iartelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  swallow  that 
builds  in  houses;  a  martlet. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved,  on  ilie  communion 
cup,  a  martin,  a  bird  like  a  swallow,  sitting  upon  a 
mole-hill  between  two  trees.  Peacham. 

Ma'rtial.  mir'shaL^s   adj.   [^martial,  Fr. 
martiali.^y  Lat.] 

1.  Warlike;  fighting;  given  to  war;  brave. 

Into  my  feeble  breast 
Come  gently,  but  not  with  that  mighty  rage 

Wherewith  the  martial  troopes  tbou  dost  infest. 
And  hearts  of  great  heroes  dost  enrage.  F  Queen. 

The  queen  of  martials. 
And  Mars  himself  conducted  them.  Chapman. 

It  hath  seldom  been  seen,  that  the  far  southern 
people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but  contrariwise; 
whereby  it  is  manifest,  that  the  northern  tract  of  the 
world  is  the  more  martial  region.  Bacon. 

His  subjects  call'd  aloud  for  war; 
But  peaceful  kings  o'er  martial  people  set, 
Each  other's  poize  and  counterbalance  are.    Dryd. 

2.  Having  a  warlike  show;  suiting  war. 

See 
His  thousands,  in  what  martial  equipage 
They  issue  forth!  Steel  bows  and  shafts  their  arms, 
Of  equal  dread  in  flight  or  in  pursuit,  Milton. 

When  our  country's  cause  provokes  to  arms, 
How  martial  musick  every  bosom  warms.       Pope. 

Belonging  to  war;  not  civil;  not  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  or  practice  of  peaceable 
government. 

Let  his  neck  answer  for  it,  if  there  is  any  martial 

law  in  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

They  proceeded  in  a  kind  o{  martial  justice  with 

enemies,  olfering  them  their  law  before  they  drew 

their  sword  Bacon. 

4.   Borrowing!;  qualities  from   the   planet 

Mars, 

The  natures  of  Uie  fixed  stars  are  astrological  ly 
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differenced  by  the  planets,  and  esteemed  martial  or 
jovial  according  to  the  colours  whereby  they  answer 
these  planets.  Brotcn, 

5.    Having  parts  or  properties  of   iron, 
which  is  called  ATars  by  the  chymists. 
Ma'rtialist,   m4r'shal-ist.    n.    *.    [trom 
marnal.^  A  warriour;   a  fighter. 

Many  brave  adventurous  spirits  fell  for  love  of 
her:  amongst  others  the  high-hearted  martialist, 
who  first  lost  his  hands,  then  one  of  his  chiefest 
limbs,  and  lastly  his  life.  Howel. 

Ma'rtingal,  m4r'tin-gal.  n.  s.  \^martin- 
gale,  French.]  A  broad  strap  made  fast 
to  the  girths  under  the  belly  of  a  horse, 
and  runs  between  the  two  legs  to  fasten 
the  other  end,  under  the  noseband  of 
the  bridle.  Harris. 

Ma'rtinmas,  m§.r'tin-m5s.*^  n.  s.  [^murlin 
and  ;wos*.]  The  feast  of  St.  Martin;  the 
eleventh  of  November,  commonly  cor- 
rupted to  ?nar(ilmass  or  martUmaas. 

Martilmass  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke, 
When  countrey-folke  do  dainties  lacke.        Tusstr, 
Ma'rtinet,  niir'tin-^t.  P    n.  s.  [martinet^ 
Ma'rtlet,  mirt'l^t.        ^       French.]    A 
kind  of  swallow. 

This  guest  of  Summer, 
The  temple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze, 
Buttrice,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 
Where  they  most  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obscrv'd 
The  air  is  delicate.  Sliakspeare. 

As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  ciy. 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain; 
Then  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 
And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train. 

Dryden. 
Ma'rtnets,  mirt'ndts.  n.  s.  Small  lines 
fastened  to  the  leetch  of  the  sail,  to 
bring  that  part  of  the  leetch  which  is 
next  to  the  yard-arm  close  up  to  the 
yard,  when  the  sail  is  to  be  furled. 

J3ailet/. 
MA'RTYR,   mar'tiir.««    n.   s.    [f^dprv^; 
martyr,  French.]  One  who  by  his  death 
bears  witness  to  the  truth. 

Prayers  and  tears  may  serve  a  good  man's  turn; 
if  not  to  conquer  as  a  soldier,  yet  to  suffer  as  a  mar- 
tyr. King  Charles. 
Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs  be 
silenced.  Brown. 

Nearer  heav'n  his  virtues  shone  more  bright. 
Like  rising  flames  expanding  in  their  height, 
The  mojiyr's  glory  crown'd  the  soldier's  fight. 

Dryden. 
To  be  a  martyr  signifies  only  to  witness  tlie  truth 
of  Christ;  but  the  witnessing  of  the  truth  then  was 
so  generally  attended  with  persecution,  that  mar- 
tyrdom now  signifies  not  only  to  witness,  but  to 
witness  by  death.  S^tUh's  Sermons. 

The  first  martyr  for  Christianity  was  encouraged, 
in  his  last  moments,  by  a  vision  of  that  divine  per- 
son for  whom  he  suffered.  Addison. 

Socrates, 
Truth's  early  champion,  mmtyr  for  his  God. 

Thompson. 
To    Ma'rtyr,   m&r'tiir.   v.  a.   [Irom  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  put  to  death  for  virtue,  or  true  pro- 
fession. 

2.  To  murder;  to  destroy. 

You  could  not  beg  for  grace. 
Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  marlirr  you: 
This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  cut  your  throats.  Shak, 

If  to  every  common  funeral, 
By  your  eyes  martyr''d,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
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Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling, 
Marlyr''d  with  the  gout.  Pope. 

Ma'ktyrdom,  niir'tur-dim.*''^  n.s.  [from 
marcyr.'j  The  death  of  a  martyr;  the 
honour  of  a  martyr;  testimony  Lorn  to 
truth  by  voluntary  submission  to  death. 
If  an  infidel  should  pursue  to  death  an  heretick 
professing  Christianity  only  for  christian  profession 
sake,  could  we  deny  unto  him  the  honour  of  martyr- 
dom? Hooker. 
Now  that  he  hath  left  no  higher  degree  of  earthly 
honour,  he  intends  to  crown  their  innocency  with 
the  glory  of  inartyrdom.  Bacon. 

Herod,  whose  unblest 
Hand,  0!  what  dares  not  jealous  greatness?  tore 
A  thousand  sweet  babes  from  their  mothers'  breast, 
The  blooms  of  martyrdom.  Crashaw. 

Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd,  chief  mast'ry  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feign'd;  the  better  fortitude 
Of  patience  and  heroick  martyrdom 
Unsung.  Milton. 

What  mists  of  providence  are  these? 
So  saints,  by  supernatural  pow'r  set  free. 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden. 

Martyro'logist,  m^r-tAr-rol'lo-jist.*^^ 
n.  8.  \_martyrologiste,  Fr._]  A  writer  of 
martyrology. 
Martyro'logy,  m&r-tftr-rol'io-j^.  n.  s. 
[martyroioge,  Fr.  martyrologium^  Lat.] 
A  register  of  martyrs. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find  at  one  time 
many  thousautl  martyrs  destroyed  by  Dioclesian, 
being  met  (ogetbcr  in  a  church,  rather  than  escape 
by  offering  a  little  incense  at  their  coming  out. 

Stillingjieet. 
Ma'rvel,  rnir'v^I.»9  n.  s.  [marveille,  Fr.] 
A  wonder;  any  thing  astonishing.  Little 
in  use. 

A  marvel  it  were,  if  a  man  could  espy,  in  the 
whole  Scripture,  nothing  which  might  breed  a  pro- 
bable opinion,  that  divine  authority  was  the  same 
way  inclinable.  Hooker. 

1  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
— No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirr'd  your  valour; 
You  cowardly  rascal!  Shakspeare. 

No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  towrc  so  well .  Shak. 
Ma'rvel  of  Peru,  mkv'\i\.  A  flower. 

jiinsworth. 
To  Ma'rvel,  m&r'v^l.  v.  n.  [merveiller, 
Fr.]  To  wonder;  to  be  astonished.  Dis- 
used. 
You  make  me  marvel.  Shaksjjeare. 

Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied.  Shak. 
The  army  marvelled  at  it.  Shakspeare. 

The  countries  marvelled  at  thee  for  thy  songs, 
proverbs,  and  parables.  Ecdesiasticus. 

Ma'rvellous,  m^r'v^l-lfis.  adj.  [mer- 
veilleuXf  Fr.] 

1.  Wonderful;  strange;  astonishing. 

She  has  a  marvellous  white  hand,  I  must  confess. 

Shakspeare. 

This  is  the  Lord's  doing;  it  is  marvellous  in  our 

eyes.  Psalms. 

2.  Surpassing  credit. 

The  marvellous  fable  includes  whatever  is  super- 
natural, and  especially  the  machines  of  the  gods. 

Pop$. 

3.  The  marvellous  is  used,  in  works  of 
criticism,  to  express  any  thing  exceed- 
ing natural  power,  opposed  to  the  pro- 
bable. 

Ma'rvellously,  mir'v^l-lfis-ld.  adv. 
[from  marveUous.l^  Wonderfully; 
strangely. 


You  look  not  well,  seignior  Antenio; 
You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Believe  me,  you  are  marvellously  chang'd.  Shaksp. 
The  encouragement  of  his  too  late  successes,  with 
which  he  was  marvellously  elated.  Clarendon. 

Mar'vellousness,  m^r'v^l-liis-nes.  n.  s. 
[from    marvellous.^       Wonderfulness; 
strangeness;  astonishingness. 
iVlA'SCULINE,mas'ku-lin.''"'  adj.  D/ia*- 
culin,  French;  masculinus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Male;  not  female. 
Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long! 

Shakspeare. 

His  long  beard  noteth  the  air  and  fire,  the  two 

masculine  elements,  exercising  their  operation  upon 

nature,  being  the  feminine.  Peacham. 

O!  why  did  God, 
Creator  wise,  that  peopled  highest  heav'a 
With  spirits  masculine,  create  at  last 
This  novelty  on  earth,  this  fair  defect 
Of  nature?  Milton's  Paradise  Lost. 

2.  Resembling  man;  virile;  not  soft;  not 
effeminate. 

You  find  something  bold  and  masculine  in  the  air 
and  posture  of  the  first  figure,  which  is  that  of  Vir- 
tue. Mdison. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  It  denotes  the  gender 
appropriated  to  the  male  kind  in  any 
word,  though  not  always  expressing 
sex. 

Ma'soulinely,  mas'k6-lln-le.  adv.  [from 
masculine.']  Like  a  man. 

Aurelia  tells  me,  you  have  done  mostniascuZtneit/, 
And  play  the  orator.  Ben  Jonson. 

.Ma'sculineness,  mas'ku-lin-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  masculine.']  Mannishness;  male 
figure  or  behaviour. 

Mash,  mSsh.  n.  s.  [_masc/iey  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  space  between  the  threads  oi  a  net: 
commonly  written  7)iesh. 

To  defend  against  the  stings  of  bees,  have  a  net 
knit  with  so  small  mashes,  that  a  bee  cannot  get 
through.  Mortimer. 

3.  Any  thing  mingled  or  beaten  together 
into  an  undistinguished  or  confused 
body,  [from  misc/ien,  Dutch,  to  mix,  or 
masc/ier,  French.] 

3.  A  mixture  for  a  horse. 

Put  half  a  peck  of  ground  malt  into  a  pail,  then 
put  to  it  as  much  scalding  water  as  will  wet  it  well; 
stir  it  about  for  half  an  hour  till  the  water  is  very 
sweet,  and  give  it  the  hovse  lukewarm:  this  mash  is 
to  be  given  to  a  horse  after  he  has  taken  a  purge,  to 
make  it  work  the  better;  or  in  the  time  of  great  sick- 
ness, or  after  hard  labour.  Farrier^s  Diet. 
When  mares  foal,  they  feed  them  with  mashes, 
and  other  moist  food.           Mortimer's  Husbandry. 

To  Mash,  mash.  v.  a.  [/nascAer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  beat  into  a  confused  mass. 
The  pressure  would  be  intolerable,  and  they 

would  even  mash  themselves  and  all  things  else 
apieces.  More. 

To  break  the  claw  of  a  lobster,  clap  it  between 
the  sides  of  the  dining-room  door:  thus  you  can  do 
it  without  mashing  the  meat.  Swift. 

2.  To  mix  malt  and  water  together  in 
brewing. 

What  was  put  in  the  fu-st  mashing-tuh  draw  off, 
as  also  that  liquor  in  the  second  mashing-twh. 

Mortimer. 

MASK,  mask. 78  n.  *.  [masque,  French.] 

1.  A  cover  to  disguise  the  face;  a  visor. 

Now  Love  pulled  off  his  mask,  and  shewed  his 

face  unto  her,  and  told  her  plainly  that  she  was  his 

prisoner.  Sidney. 

Since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  throw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away; 


The  air  hath  starv'd  the  roles  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pitch'd  the  lily  tincture  of  her  face.  Shaksp. 
Could  we  suppose  that  a  mask  represented  ever 
so  naturally  the  general  humour  of  a  character,  it 
can  never  suit  with  the  variety  of  passions  that  are 
incident  to  every  single  person  in  the  whole  course 
of  a  play.  Mdison. 

!.  Any  pretence  or  subterfuge. 
Too  plain  thy  nakedness  of  sohI  espy'd. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  the  conscious  shame  to  hide, 
By  masks  of  eloquence,  and  veils  of  pride.'     Prior. 
J.  A  festive  entertainment,  in  which  the 
company  is  masked. 
Will  you  prepare  for  this  mask  to-night?  Shaksp. 
i.  A  revel;  a  piece  of  mummery;  a  wild 
bustle. 

They  in  the  end  agreed, 
That  at  a  masque  and  common  revelling. 
Which  was  ordain'd,  they  should  perform  the  deed. 

Daniel. 

This  thought  might  lead  me  through  this  world's 

vain  mask. 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  other  guide.  Milton. 

5.  A  dramatick  performance,  written  in  a 

tragick  style,  without  attention  to  rules 

or  probability. 

Thus  I  have  broken  the  ice  to  invention,  for  the 
lively  representation  of  floods  and  rivers  necessary 
for  our  painters  and  poets  in  their  pictures,  poems, 
comedies,  and  masks.  Peacham^ 

To  Mask,  mask.  v.  a.  [niascjuer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  dihguise  with  a  mask  or  visor. 

What  will  grow  of  such  errors  as  go  masked  un- 
der the  cloke  of  divine  authority,  impossible  it  is 
that  the  wit  of  man  should  imagine,  till  time  have 
brought  forth  the  fruits  of  them.  Hooker. 

'Tis  not  my  blood 
Wherein  thou  see'st  me  masked.  Shakspeare. 

Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she; 
But  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure.        Shakspeare, 

The  old  Vatican  Terence  has,  at  the  head  of 
eveiy  scene,  the  figures  of  all  the  persons,  with 
their  particular  disguises;  and  I  saw  an  antique  sta- 
tue masked,  which  was  perhaps  designed  for  Gaa- 
tho  in  the  Eunuch,  for  it  agrees  exactly  with  the  fi- 
gure he  makes  in  the  maimscript.  Addison. 

2.  To  cover;  to  hide. 

I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love. 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye. 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shaksp. 

As  when  a  piece  of  wanton  lawn, 
A  thin  aerial  veil  is  drawn 
O'er  beauty'  face,  seeming  to  hide. 
More  sweetly  shows  the  blushing  bride: 
A  soul  whose  intellectual  beams 
No  mists  do  mask,  no  lazy  streams.  CrosAair. 

7o  Mask,  mask.-y.  n. 

1.  To  revel;  to  play  the  mummer. 

Thy  gown?  Why,  ay;  come,  taylor,  let  us  see't; 
What  masfciiio- stuff's  here!  Slutksp. 

Masking  habits,  and  a  borrow'd  name, 
Contrive  to  hide  my  plenitude  of  shame.        Prior. 

2.  To  be  disguised  any  way. 

Ma'sker,  mask'i\r.98  n.  s.  [from  mask.] 
One  who  revels  in  a  mask;  a  mummer. 

Tell  false  Edward, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  inaskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride.       Shaksp. 

Let  the  scenes  abound  with  light,  and  let  the 
maskers  that  are  to  come  down  from  the  scene  have 
some  motions  upon  the  scene  before  their  coming 
down.  Bacon> 

The  maskers  come  late,  and  I  think  will  stay. 
Like  fairies,  till  the  cock  crow  them  away.  Donne. 

Ma'slin,  mas'lln.  adj.  [corrupted  from 
miscellane.]  Composed  of  various  kinds: 
as,  viaslin  bread,  made  of  wheat  and 
rye. 

MA'SON,  mi's'n.i7o  „.  s.    [maion^  Fr. 
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inachiOf  low  Latin.]     A  builder  with 
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stone. 

Many  find  a  reason  very  wittily  before  the  thing 
be  true;  that  the  materials  being  left  rough,  are 
more  manageable  in  the  mason's  hand  than  if  tliey 
had  been  smooth.  Wotloii. 

A  mason  that  makes  a  wall,  meets  with  a  stone 
that  wants  no  cutting,  and  places  it  in  his  work. 

■More. 

Ma'sonry,    mi's'n-rd'.    n.   a.    \^maqoniric, 

French.]     The  craft  or  performance  of 

a  mason. 

MASQUER.VDE,   mas-kur-rade',  n.  e. 

[from  niaaque,  Fr.] 

1.  A  diversion   in  Avhicli  the  company  is 
masked, 

WTiat  guards  the  purity  of  melting  maids. 
In  courtly  balls  and  midnight  masquerades, 
Safe  from  the  trcach'rous  friend,  and  daring  spark. 
The  glance  by  day,  the  whisper  in  the  dark?  Pope. 

2.  Disguise. 

I  was  upon  the  frolick  this  evening,  and  came  to 
visit  thee  in  masquerade.  Dryden. 

Truth,  of  all  things  the  plainest  and  sincerest,  is 
forced  to  gain  admittance  in  disguise  and  court  us 
in  masquerade.  Felton. 

To  Masquera'ue,  mas-ki'ir-ride'.  v.  n. 
[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  v^o  in  disguise. 

A  freak  took  an  ass  in  the  head,  and  he  goes  into 
the  woods,  masquerading  up  and  dotvn  in  a  lion's 
skin.  L' Estrange, 

2.  To  assemble  in  masks. 

I  find  that  our  art  hath  not  gained  much  by  the 
happy  revival  of  masquerading  among  us.       Swijl. 

MAsquERA'DER,  mas-kilr-ri'diir,*i«^  n.  s. 
[from  masquerade.^  A  person  in  a 
mask. 

The  most  dangerous  sort  of  cheats  are  but  mas- 
queraders  under  the  vizor  of  friends.       V Estrange. 

Mass,  mas.'^  n.  s.  [niasse,  Frenchj  7nassa, 
Latin,] 

1.  A  body;  a  lump;  a  continuous  quantity. 

If  it  were  not  for  these  principles,  the  bodies  of 
the  earth,  planets,  comets,  sun,  and  all  things  in 
them,  would  grow  cold  and  freeze,  and  become  m- 
active  masses.  J\7nelon. 

Some  passing  into  their  pores,  others  adhering 
in  lumps  or  masses  to  their  outsides,  so  as  wholly  to 
cover  and  involve  it  in  the  mass  they  together  con- 
stituted. Woodward. 

2.  A  large  quantity. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire. 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury.  Sliaksp. 

He  discovered  to  me  the  richest  mines  which  the 
Spaniards  have,  and  from  whence  all  tLe  moss  of 
gold  that  comes  into  Sj)ain  is  drawn.  Raleigh. 

He  had  spent  a  huge  mass  of  treasure  in  trans- 
porting his  army.  Davies. 

3.  Bulk;  vast  body. 

The  Creator  of  the  world  would  not  have  framed 
so  huge  a  mass  of  earth  but  for  some  reasonable 
creatures  to  have  their  habitation.  Jlbbot. 

This  army  of  such  mass  and  charge. 
Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince.  Shaksp. 

A.  Congeries;  assemblage  indistinct. 

The  whole  knowledge  of  groupes,  of  the  lights 
and  shadows,  and  of  those  masses  which  Titian  calls 
a  bunch  of  grapes,  is,  in  the  prints  of  Reubens,  ex- 
posed clearly  to  the  sight.  Druden. 

At  distance,  through  an  artful  glass, 
To  the  mind's  eye  things  well  appear; 

They  lose  their  forms,  and  make  a  mass, 
Confus'd  and  black,  if  brought  too  near.         Prior. 

Where  flowers  grow,  the  ground  at  a  distance 
seems  covered  with  them,  anil  wc  must  walk  into  it 
before  we  can  distinguish  the  several  weeds  that 
spring  up  in  such  a  beautiful  mass  of  colours. 

tiddison. 


5,  Gross  body;  the  general;  the  bulk. 

Comets  have  power  over  the  gross  and  mass  of 
things;  but  they  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely 
observed  in  their  effects.  Bacon. 

Where'er  thou  art,  he  is;  th'  eternal  Mind 
Acts  through  all  places;  is  to  none  conCn'd: 
Fills  ocean,  earth,  and  air,  and  all  above, 
And  through  the  universal  mass  does  move.  Dryden. 

The  mass  of  the  people  have  opened  their  eyes, 
and  will  not  he  governed  by  Clodius  and  Curio. 

Sunjt. 

If  there  is  not  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  and 
strength  of  circulation,  it  may  infect  the  whole  mass 
of  the  fluids.  Arhuthnot. 

.  [^missa,  Lat.]     The  service  of  the  Ro- 
mish cliurch. 

Burnished  gold  is  that  manner  of  gilding  which 
we  see  in  old  parchment  and  mass  books,  done  by 
monks  and  priests;  who  were  very  expert  therein. 

Peacha^n. 

He  infers,  that  then  Luther  must  have  been  un- 
pardonably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 

Merbury. 
To  Mass,  mas.  -v.  n.  ffrom  the  noun.] 
To  ceiebraie  mass. 

Their  inassing  furniture  they  took  from  the  law, 
lest  having  an  altar  and  a  priest,  they  should  want 
vestments.  Hooker. 

To  Mass,  mas.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  It 
seems  once  to  have  signified  to  thicken; 
to  strengthen. 

They  feared  the  French  might,  with  filling  or 
massing  the  house,  or  else  by  fortifying,  make  such 
a  piece  as  might  annoy  the  haven.  Haxfward. 

MA'SSACRE,  ma'sa.keir.*i9  n.  s.  [mas- 
sacre, French;  from  mazzare,  Italian.] 

1.  Carnage;  slaughter;  butchery;  indis- 
criminate destruction. 

Of  whom  such  massacre 
Make  they,  but  of  their  brethren,  men  of  men. 

Milton. 
Slaughter  grows  murder,  when  it  goes  too  far. 
And  makes  a  massacre,  what  was  a  war.     Dryden 

2.  Murder. 
The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done; 

The  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  mmsacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.  Shaksp. 

To  Ma'ssacre,  mas'sS-ki'ir.  v.  a.  [mas- 
sacrer,  French;  froin  the  noun.]  To 
butcher;  to  slaughter  indiscriminately. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  faction  and  their  family.  Shaksp. 
Christian  religion,  now  crumbled  into  fractious, 
may,  like  dust,  be  irrecoverably  dissipated,  if  God 
do  not  countermine  us,  or  we  recover  so  much  so- 
briety as  to  forbear  to  massacre  what  we  pretend  to 
^^"f-        ,  Decay  of  Piety. 

Alter  the  miserable  slaughter  of  the  Jews,  at  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  they  were  scattered  into 
all  corners,  oppressed  and  detested,  and  sometimes 
massacred  and  extirpated.  ..ilterbury. 

MJ'SSICOT  uvds'iii-kot.  n.  s.  [French.] 
Ceruss  calcined  by  a  moderate  degree 
of  fire:  of  this  there  are  tiiree  sorts, 
arising  from  the  different  degrees  of 
fire  applied  in  the  operation.  White 
massicot  is  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  is 
that  which  has  received  the  least  calci- 
nation; yellow  massicot  has  received 
more,  and  gold  coloured  massicot  still 
mo'e.  Trevoujc. 

Ma'ssiness,  mas's6-n^s.        >    n.  s.  [from 
Ma'ssiveness,  mas'slv-n^s.  5  massy,  mas- 
sivf.']     Weight;  bulk;  ponderousness. 
It  was  mure  notorious  for  the  daintiness  of  the 
provision  served  iu  it,  than  for  the  masnness  of  the 
^^li-  HakeuUl. 
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MA'SSIVE,   mas'siv.i*8?   adj.     [massif, 

MA'SSY,    mus's^.  5    Fr.]     Heavy; 

weighty;  ponderous;  bulky;  continuous. 

If  you  would  hurt. 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strength, 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.  ShtJapeare. 

Perhaps  these  few  stones  and  sling,  used  with  in- 
vocation of  the  Lord  of  HosU,  may  countervail  the 
massive  armour  of  the  uncircumcised  Philistine. 

Gov.  of  toe  Timgue. 
No  sideboards  then  with  gilded  plite  were  press'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  dress'd. 

Dryden. 
The  more  gross  and  massive  parts  of  the  terres- 
trial globe,  the  strata  of  stone,  owe  their  oi-der  to 
the  deluge.  Woodward. 

If  these  liquors  or  glasses  were  so  thick  and  massy 
that  no  light  could  get  through  them,  1  qu(:stion  not 
but  that  they  would,  like  all  other  opaque  bodies, 
appear  of  one  and  the  same  colour  in  all  posiuons 
of  the  eye.  J\''ewton. 

Th'  intrepid  Theban  hears  the  bursting  sky. 
Sees  yawning  rocks  in  massy  fragments  fly. 
And  views  astonish'd  from  the  hills  afar. 
The  floods  descending,  and  the  wat'iy  war.     Pope. 
MAST,  mast.^s  79  n.  s.  [mast,  mat,  Fr. 
maepc,  Saxon.] 

1 .  The  beam  or  post  raised  above  the  ves- 
sel, to  which  the  sail  is  fixed. 

Ten  masts  attach'd  make  not  the  altitude 
That  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fallen.  Shaksp. 

He  dropp'd  his  anchors,  and  his  oars  he  piy'd; 
Furl'd  every  sail,  and  drawing  down  the  mast, 
His  vessel  moor'd.  Dryden. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  oak  and  beech.    It  has 
in  this  sense  no  plural  termination. 

The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips: 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Shaksp. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  and  nuts,  are  more  lasting 
than  those  that  bear  fruits;  as  oaks  and  beeches  last 
longer  than  apples  and  pears.  Bacon. 

When  sheep  fed  like  men  upon  acorns,  a  shep- 
herd drove  his  flock  into  a  little  oak  wood,  and  up 
he  went  to  shake  them  down  some  mast.  VEstrange. 

The  breaking  down  an  old  frame  of  government, 
and  erecting  a  new,  seems  like  the  cutting  down  an 
old  oak  and  planting  a  young  one:  it  is  true,  the 
grandson  may  enjoy  the  shade  and  the  mas!,  but 
the  planter,  besides  the  pleasure  of  imagination, 
has  no  other  benefits.  Temple. 

Wond'ring  dolphins  o'er  the  palace  glide; 
On  leaxes  and  mast  of  mighty  oaks  they  brouze. 
And  their  broad  fins  entangle  in  the  boughs.  Dryd. 
Ma'sted,    masl'^d.     adj.     [from    maat.'\ 

Furnished  with  masts. 
MA'STER,  mis'tiir,76  «8  n.  s.  [meester, 
Dutch;  maitre,  French;  magister,  Lat.] 

1 .  One  who  has  servants:  opposed  to  man 
or  servant. 

But  now  I  was  the  lord 
Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 
Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now. 
This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 
Are  your's,  my  lord.  Shakspeare. 

Take  up  thy  master.  Shakspeare. 

My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge,  that  begg'd  it; 
The  boy,  his  clerk,  begg'd  mine; 
And  neither  man  nor  master  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  director;  a  governour. 
If  thou  be  made  the  nwster  of  a  feast,  be  among 

them  as  one  of  the  rest.  Ecclesiastina. 

0  thou,  my  friend,  my  geni'is,  come  alon"-, 
Thou  master  of  the  poet,  and  tlie  song.  Pope. 

3.  Owner;   proprietor:   with   the   idea  of 
governing. 

An  orator,  who  had  undertaken  »o  make  a  pane- 
gyrick  on  Alexander  the  great,  and  who  had  em- 
ployed the  suongest  figures  of  his  rhelorick  in  the 
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praise  of  Bucephalus,  would  do  quite  the  contrary 
to  that  wiiich  was  expected  from  him;  because  it 
would  be  believed,  that  he  rather  took  the  horse  for 
his  subject  than  the  master.  Dryden. 

4.  A  lord;  a  ruler. 

Wisdom  and  virtue  are  the  proper  qualifications 
in  the  master  of  a  house.  Guardian. 

There  Caesar,  grac'd  with  both  Minervas,  shone, 
Caesar  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own.  Pope. 

Excuse 
The  pride  of  royal  blood,  that  checks  my  soul. 
You  know,  alas!  I  was  not  born  to  kneel, 
To  sue  for  pity,  and  to  own  a  master.  Philips. 

5.  Chief;  head. 

Ch^ef  »?ias<er-gunner  am  I  of  this  town, 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace.  Shaksp. 

As  a  wise  master-builder  1  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion, and  another  buildeth  thereon.     1  Corinthians. 

The  best  sets  are  the  heads  got  from  the  veiy  tops 
of  the  root;  the  next  are  the  runners,  which  spread 
from  the  master  roots.  Mortimer. 

6.  Possessor. 

When  I  have  thus  made  myself  master  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  drachms,  I  shall  naturally  set  myself 
on  the  foot  of  a  prince,  and  will  demand  the  grand 
Tizar's  daughter  in  marriage.  Addison. 

The  duke  of  Savoy  may  make  himself  master  of 
the  French  dominions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhone. 

Mdison. 

7.  Commander  of  a  trading  ship. 

An  unhappy  master  is  he  that  is  made  cunning 
by  many  shipwrecks;  a  miserable  merchant,  that 
is  neither  rich  nor  wise,  but  after  some  bankrupts. 

Ascham. 
A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap; 
Her  husband's  to  Aleppo  gone,  master  o'  th'  Tyger. 

Shaksptare. 

8.  One  uncontrolled. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shaksp. 

Great,  and  increasing;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master.  Shaksp. 

9.  An  appellation  of  respect. 

Master  doctor,  you  have  brought  those  drugs. 

Shakspeare. 
Stand  by,  my  masters,  bring  him  near  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 
Masters,  play  here,  1  will  content  your  pains, 
Something  that's  brief;  and  bid  good  morrow. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  A  young  ge  .tleman. 

If  gaming  does  an  aged  sire  entice, 
Then  my  young  master  swiftly  learns  the  vice. 

Dryden. 

Master  lay  with  his  bedchamber  towards  the  south 
sun;  miss  lodg'd  in  a  garret,  expose<i  to  the  north 
wind.  Arhuthnot. 

Where  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
house,  they  are  impediments  to  the  diversions  of  the 
servants;  the  remedy  is  to  bribe  them,  that  they 
may  not  tell  tales.  Swift. 

1 1.  One  who  teaches;  a  teacher:  correla- 
tive to  scholar  or  learner.  ^ 

Very  few  men  ai-e  wise  by  their  own  counsel,  or 
learned  by  their  own  teaching;  for  he  that  was  only 
taught  by  himself  had  a  fool  to  his  inasler.  B.  Jons. 

To  the  Jews  join  the  Egyptians,  the  first  masters 
of  learning.  South. 

Masters  and  teachers  should  not  raise  difficulties 
to  their  scholars;  but  smooth  their  way,  and  help 
them  fonvards.  Locke. 

12.  A  man   eminently  skilful  in  practice 
or  science. 

The  great  mocking  mmter  mock'd  not  then, 
When  he  said.  Truth  was  buried  here  below. 

Dalies. 

Spenser  and  Fairfax,  great  masters  of  our  lan- 
guage, saw  much  farther  into  the  beauties  of  our 
numbers  than  those  who  followed.  Di-yden. 

A  man  must  not  only  be  able  to  judge  of  words 
and  style,  but  he  must  be  a  master  of  them  too;  he 
must  perfectly  understand  his  author's  tongue,  and 
absolutely  command  his  own.  Dryden. 
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He  that  does  not  pretend  to  painting,  is  not  touch- 
ed at  the  commendation  of  a  master  in  that  profes- 
sion. Collier. 
No  care  is  taken  to  improve  young  men  in  tlieir 
own  language,  that  they  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand, and  be  masters  of  it.  Locke 

13.  A  title  of  dignity  in  the  universities: 
as,  master  of  arts. 

To  Ma'ster,  ma'stur.9^*"  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  a  master  to;  to  rule;  to  govern. 

Ay,  good  faith. 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee.    Shaksp. 

2.  To  conquer;  to  oveipower;  to  subdue. 

Thrice  blessed  they  that  master  so  their  blood. 
To  undergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage.  Shaksp. 

The  princes  of  Germany  did  not  think  him  sent 
to  command  the  empire,  who  was  neither  able  to 
rule  his  insolent  subjects  of  England,  nor  master  his 
rebellious  people  in  Ireland.  Davies. 

Then  conies  some  third  party,  that  masters  both 
plaintiff  and  defendant,  and  carries  away  the  booty. 

L^Estrange. 

Honour  burns  in  me,  not  so  fiercely  bright. 
But  pale  as  fires  when  master''d  by  the  light.  Dryd. 

Obstinacy  and  wilful  neglects  must  be  mastered, 
even  though  it  cost  blows.  Locke. 

A  man  can  no  more  justly  make  use  of  another's 
necessity,  than  he  that  has  more  sirength  can  seize 
upon  a  weaker,  master  him  to  bis  obedience,  and, 
with  a  dagger  at  his  throat,  offer  him  death  or  sla- 
very. Locke. 

The  reformation  of  an  habitual  sinner  is  a  work 
of  time  and  patience;  evil  customs  must  be  mastered 
and  subdued  by  degrees.  Calamy^s  Sermons. 

3.  To  execute  with  skill. 

I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  trans- 
actions and  privileges  of  Bohemia,  as  to  be  fit  to 
handle  that  part:  and  i  will  not  offer  at  that  1  can- 
not master.  ,  Bacon. 
Masteu-hand,  mi'stilr-hand.  n.  s.  The 
hand  of  a  man  eminently  skilful. 

Musick  resembles  poetry;  in  each 
Are  nameless  graces  which  no  methods  teach. 
And  which  a  master-hand  alone  can  reach.     Pope. 
Master-jest,  mi'stdr-j^st.  n.  s.    Princi- 
pal jest. 

Wlio  shall  break  the  master-jest, 
And  what,  and  how,  upon  the  rest?  Hudibras. 

Master-key,  mi'stCir-k6.  n.  s.  The  key 
which  opens  many  locks,  of  which  the 
subordinate  keys  open  each  only  one. 

This  master-key 
Frees  every  lock,  and  leads  us  to  his  person.  Dryd. 

Ma'ster-sinew,  mi'stilr-sin'nu,  n.  s. 
The  master-sinew  is  a  large  sinew  that  surrounds 
the  hough,  and  divides  it  from  the  bone  by  ahollovi 
place,  where  the  wind-galls  are  usually  seated, 
which  is  the  largest  and  most  visible  sinew  in  a 
horse's  body;  this  oftentimes  is  relaxed  or  restrain- 
ed. Farrier''s  Dictionary. 
Master-string,  mS.'st6r-string.  n.  s. 
Principal  string. 

He  touch'd  me 
Ev'n  on  the  tender'st  point;  the  ^naster-string, 
That  makes  most  harmony  or  discord  to  me. 
I  own  the  glorious  subject  fires  my  breast.      Rowe. 
Master-stroke,    mi'stur-stroke.    n.    s. 
Capital  perturmance. 

Ye  skilful  masters  of  Machaon's  race, 
Who  nature's  mazy  intricacies  trace: 
Tell  how  your  search  has  here  eluded  been. 
How  oft  amaz'd  and  ravish'd  you  have  seen 
The  Conduct,  prudence,  and  stupendous  art, 
And  master-strokes  in  each  mechanic  part.  Blackm. 
Master-teeth,  m^'stfir-tee^A.  n.  s.    The 
principal  teeth. 

Some  living  creatures  have  their  master-teeth  in- 
dented one  withia  another  like  saws;  as  lions  and 
dogs.  ^acon. 
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Ma'stehdom,  mi'stAr-dilm.**^  «.  «.  [from 
master.']    Dominion;  rule.    Not  in  use. 

You  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  dispatch. 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom.  Shak^. 

Ma'sterless,  ml'stdr-l^s.  adj.  Qfrom  7rta«- 
ter.] 

1.  Wanting  a  master  or  pwner. 

When  all  was  past  he  look  his  forlorn  weed. 
His  silver  shield  now  idle  masterless.  Fairy  Queett, 
The  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains  or  loses 
If  our  sword  or  mine;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Ungoverned;  unsubdued. 
Mas'terly,  mi'stiir-l^.  adv.    With  the 

skill  of  a  master. 

Thou  dost  speak  masterly, 

Young  though  thou  art.  Shaksp. 

I  read  a  book ;  I  think  it  veiy  masterly  written. 

Swift. 
Ma'sterliness,  m&'stijr-16-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

masterly.']     Eminent  skill. 
Ma'sterly,  mi'stilr-le.  adj.  [from  mas' 
ter.] 

1.  Suitable  to  a  master;  artful;  skilful. 

As  for  the  warmth  of  fancy,  the  masterly  figures, 
and  the  copiousness  of  imagination,  he  has  exceed- 
ed all  others.  Dryden. 

That  clearer  strokes  of  masterly  design, 
Of  wise  contrivance,  and  of  judgment  shine, 
In  all  the  parts  of  nature,  we  assert. 
Than  in  the  brightest  works  of  human  art.  Blackm. 

A  man  either  discovers  new  beauties,  or  receives 
stronger  impressions  from  the  masterly  strokes  of 
a  great  author  every  time  he  peruses  him.   Jiddison. 

2.  Imperious;  with  the  sway  of  a  master. 
Ma'sterpiece,  mS-'stir-p^se.  n.  s.  \jnas' 

ter  and  picce^ 

1.  Capital  performance;  anything  done  or 
made  with  extraordinary  skill. 

This  is  the  masterpiece,  and  most  excellent  part,  of 
the  work  of  reformation,  and  is  worthy  of  his  ma- 
jesty. Davies. 

'Tis  done;  and  'twas  my  masterpiece,  to  work 
My  safety,  'twixt  two  dangerous  extremes: 
Scyllaand  Chai-jbdis.  Denham. 

Let  those  consider  this  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
piece  of  art,  and  the  masterpiece  of  conversation, 
to  deceive,  and  make  a  prey  of  a  credulous  and 
well-meaning  honesty.  South. 

This  wond'rous  masterpiece  I  fain  would  see; 
This  fatal  Helen,  who  can  wars  inspire.      Dryden. 

The  fifteentli  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  whole  me- 
tamorphoses. Dryden. 

In  the  first  ages,  when  the  great  souls  and  master- 
pieces of  human  nature  were  produced,  men  shined 
by  a  noble  simplicity  of  behaviour.  Addison. 

2.  Chief  excellence. 

Beating  up  of  quarters  was  his  masterpiece. 

Clarendon. 

Dissimulation  %vas  his  masterpiece;  in  which  he  so 
much  excelled,  that  men  were  not  ashamed  of  being 
deceived  but  twice  by  him.  Clarendon. 

Ma'stership,  ma'stdr-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
master.] 

1.  Dominion;  rule;  power. 

2.  Superiority;  pre-eminence. 

For  Python  slain  he  Pythian  games  decreed, 
Where  noble  youths  for  mastership  should  sti-ive. 
To  quoit,  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariot  drive. 

Dryden. 

3.  Chief  work. 

Two  youths  of  royal  blood,  renown 'd  in  fight, 
The  mastership  of  heav'n  in  face  and  mind.  Drydtn- 

4.  Skill;  knowledge. 

You  were  used 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
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That  when  the  sea  was  calm  all  boats  alike 
Shew'd  masUrskip  in  floating.  Shaksp. 

5.  A  title  of  ironical  respect. 

How  now,  signior  Lauoce!  what  news  with  your 
nuutership?  Shaksp. 

Ma'sterwort,  mi'stur-wurt.  n.  s.  [mas- 
ter and  pijit,  Sax.]  A  plant. 

MasttTworl  is  raised  of  seeds,  or  runnei-s  from  the 
roots.  Mortimer. 

Ma'stery,  mS.'stir-6.  n.  s.  [rnaitrise, 
French;  from  master.'^ 

1.  Dominion;  rule. 

If  divided  by  mountains,  they  will  fight  for  the 
mastery  of  the  passages  of  the  tops,  and  for  the 
towns  that  stand  upon  the  roots.  Raleigh. 

2.  Superiority;  pie-eminence. 

If  a  man  strive  for  masteries,  yet  is  he  not  crown- 
ed except  he  strive  lawfully.  2  Timothy. 

This  is  the  case  of  those  that  will  try  masteries 
with  their  superiors,  and  bite  that  which  is  too  hard. 

L^  Estrange. 

Good  men  I  suppose  to  live  in  a  state  of  mortifi- 
cation, under  a  perpetual  conflict  with  their  bodily 
appetites,  and  struggling  to  get  the  mastery  over 
them.  Mterhury. 

3.  Skill;  dexterity. 

Chiti  masVi-y  to  dissect. 
With  long  and  tedious  havock,  fabled  knights 
In  battles  feigu'd.  Milton. 

He  could  attain  to  a  mastery  in  all  languages, 
and  souud  the  depths  of  all  arts  and  sciences. 

Tillotson. 
To  give  sufficient  sweetness,  a  mastery  in  the  lan- 
guage is  required:   the  poet  must  have  a  magazine 
of  words,  aud  have  the  art  to  manage  his  few  vow- 
els to  the  best  advantage.  Dryden. 
4i.  Atlainmenl  of  skill  or  power. 

The  learning  and  mastery  of  a  tongue  being  un- 
pleasant in  itself,  should  not  be  cumbered  with 
other  difficulties.  Locke. 

Ma'stful,  mast'fil.  adj.  [from  mast.^ 
Abounding  in  mast,  or  fruit  of  oak, 
beech,  or  chestnut. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Mastica'tion,     mas-ti-ki'shiln.     n.      s. 
\_masticatio.,  Lat.]    The  act  of  chewing. 
In  birds  there  is  no  mastication,  or  comminution 
of  the  meat  in  the  mouth:  but  in  such  as  are  not 
carnivorous  it  is  immediately  swallowed  into  the 
crop  or  craw,  and  thence  ti-ansferred  into  the  giz- 
zard. Ray. 
Mastication  is  a  necessary  prepaiation  of  solid 
aliment,  without  which  there  can  be  no  good  di- 
gestion.                                                      Jirbulhnot- 
Ma'sticatory,    mas'td-ki-tijr-i.''^^   n.  s. 
\jnasticatoire,  Fr.]     A  medicine  to  be 
chewed  only,  not  swallowed. 
Remember  masticatories  for  the  mouth.     Bacon. 
Salivation   and   maslicalories  evacuate  consider- 
ably; salivation  many  pints  of  phlegm  in  a  day,  and 
very  much  by  chewing  tobacco.                     Floyer. 
Ma'stich,  mas'tik.^*'  n.  s.  [^mastic,  Fr.j 
1.  A  kind  of  gum  gathered  from  trees  of 
the  same  name  in  Scio. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  upon  the  temples  of 
mastich;  froutals  may  also  be  applied.       fViseman. 
2.  A  kind  of  mortar  or  cement. 

As  for  the  small  particles  of  brick  and  stone,  the 
least  moistness  would  join  them  together,  and  turn 
them  mto  >a  kind  of  mastich,  which  those  insects 
could  not  divide.  Addison. 

Ma'sticot,    mas't^-kot-    n.    s.    [marum, 
Lat.]  See  Massicot. 
Grind  your  masticot  with  safTron  in  gum  water. 

Peacham. 

Masticot  is  very  light,  because  it  is  a  very  clear 

yellow,  and  very  neai-  to  white.  Dryden. 

Ma'stiff,  mds'tif.  n.  s.  mastives,  plural. 


I  [maatin,  Fr.  maatino,  Italian.]  A  dog  of 
the  largest  size;  a  bandog;  a  dog  kept 
to  watch  the  house. 

As  savage  bull,  whom  two  fierce  mastives  bait, 
Wlien  rancour  doth  with  rage  him  once  engore, 

Forgets  with  wary  ward  them  to  await, 
But  with  his  dreadful  horns  them  drives  afore. 

Spenser. 

When  rank  Thersites  opes  his  mastiff  i&vfs, 
We  shall  hear  musick,  wit,  and  oracle.        Shaksp. 

Wlien  we  knock  at  a  farmer's  door,  the  fii"st  an- 
swer shall  be  his  vigilant  mastiff.  More. 

Soon  as  Ulysses  near  th'  enclosure  drew, 
With  open  mouths  the  furious  maslives  flew.    Pope. 

Let  the  mastiffs  amuse  themselves  about  a  sheep's 

skin  stiifled  with  hay,  provided  it  will  keep  them 

from  wonting  the  flock.  Swift. 

Ma'stless,  mast'l^s.   adj.  [from    mast.] 

Bearing  no  mast. 

Her  shining  hair,  uncomb'd,  was  loosely  spread, 
A  crown  otmastless  oak  adom'd  her  head.  Dnjdeii. 
Ma'stlin,  ni^s'lin.  n.  s.  [from  mesler., 
French;  to  mingle,  or  rather  corrupted 
from  misccllane.~\  Mixed  corn:  as, 
wheat  and  rye. 

The  tother  for  one  lofe  hath  twaine 
Of  mastlin,  of  rie  and  of  wheat.  Tusser. 

MAT,  mat.  n.  s.  [meacce.  Sax.  ?natte, 
German;  ?natta,  Latin.]  A  texture  of 
sedge,  flags,  or  rushes. 

The  women  and  children  in  the  west  of  Cornwall 
make  mats  of  a  small  and  fine  kind  of  bents  there 
growing,  which  serve  to  cover  flooi-s  and  walls. 

CareW: 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung. 
The  floors  of  plaister,  and  the  walls  of  dung.  Pope. 
To  Mat,  mdt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  mats. 
Keep  the  doors  and  windows  of  your  conservato- 
ries well  matted  and  guarded  from  the  piercing  air. 

Evelyn. 

2.  To  twist  together;  to  join  like  a  mat. 
I  on  a  fountain  light. 

Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted; 

The  banks  with  daffadillies  dight, 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  malted.  Drayton. 

Sometimes  beneath  an  ancient  oak, 
Or  on  the  matted  grass  he  lies; 

No  god  of  sleep  he  did  inveke: 
The  stream  that  o'er  the  pebble  flies. 
With  gentle  slumber  crowns  his  eyes.  Dryden. 

He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare, 
And  o'er  his  eye-brows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  spleen  consisteth  of  muscular  fibres,  all  mat- 
ted, as  in  the  skin,  but  in  more  open  work.  Grew. 
Ma'tadore,  mat-a-dove'.  n.  s.  [matador, 
a  murderer,  Spanish.]  One  of  the  three 
principal  cards  in  the  games  of  ombre 
and  quadrille,  which  are  always  the  two 
black  aces,  and  the  deuce  in  spades  and 
clubs,  and  the  seven  in  hearts  and  dia- 
monds. 

Now  move  to  war  her  sable  matadores, 
In  show  like  leaders  of  the  swaithy  Moors.      Pope. 

MA'TACHIJ^,  mai'a-shin.  n.  s.  [French.] 
An  old  dance. 

Whoever  saw  a  matachin  dance  to  imitate  fight- 
ing: this  was  a  fight  that  did  imitate  the  matachin; 
for  they  being  but  three  that  fought,  every  one  hud 
two  advei-saries  striking  him,  who  struck  the  third. 

Sidney. 
MATCH,  matsh.3«2  „_  ^  [mec/ie,  FrciKn; 
miccia,  Italian;  probably  from  rnico,  to 
shine,  Latin:  surely  not,  as  Skinner  con- 
jectures, from  the  Saxon  maca,  a  com- 
panion, Ijecause  a  match  is  companion 
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1.  Any  thing  that  catches  fire;  generally 
a  card,  rope,  or  small  chip  of  wood 
dipped  in  melted  sulphur. 

Iry  them  in  several  bottles  matches,  and  see 
which  of  them  last  longest  w  ithout  stench.     Bacon. 

He  made  use  of  trees  as  matches  to  set  Druina  a 
fire.  Hovcel. 

Being  willing  to  try  something  that  would  not 
cherish  much  fire  at  once,  and  would  keep  fire  much 
longer  than  a  coal,  we  took  a  piece  of  match,  buch  as 
soldiers  use.  BOyle. 

2.  [from  f^cc^}),  a  fight;  or  from  maca, Sax. 
one  equal  to  another.]  A  contest;  a 
game;  any  thing  in  which  there  is  con- 
test or  opposition. 

Shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears.' 

Shaksp. 

The  goat  was  mine,  by  singing  fairly  won. 
A  solemn  match  was  made ;  be  lost  the  prize.  Dryd. 

3.  [from  maca,  Saxon.]  One  equal  to  an- 
other; one  able  to  contest  with  another. 

Government  mitigates  the  inequality  of  power, 
and  makes  an  innocent  man,  though  of  the  lowest 
rank,  a  match  for  the  mightiest  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects. Mdison. 

The  old  man  has  met  with  his  match.  Sped. 

The  natural  shame  that  attends  vice,  makes  them 
zealous  to  encourage  themselves  by  numbers,  and 
form  a  party  against  religion:  it  is  with  pride  they 
survey  their  increasing  strengtli,  and  begin  to  think 
themselves  a  match  for  virtue.  Rogers. 

4.  One  that  suits  or  tallies  with  another. 
A  marriage. 

The  inatch 
Were  rich  and  honourable;  besides,  the  gentleman 
Is  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities, 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  f;^r  daughter.  Shak. 
Love  doth  seldom  suffer  itself  to  be  confined  by 
other  matches  than  those  of  its  own  making.    Boyle. 

With  him  she  strove  to  join  Lavinia's  hand, 
But  dire  portents  the  purpos'd  match  withstand. 

Dryden. 
6.  One  to  be  married. 

She  inherited  a  fair  fortune  of  her  own,  and  was 
very  rich  in  a  personal  estate,  and  was  looked  upon 
as  the  richest  match  of  the  west.  Clarendon. 

To  Match,  maish.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 

1 .  To  be  equal  to. 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 

The  pleasure  of  that  madness.  Shaksp. 

O  thou,  good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness.'  life  will  be  too  short 
And  every  measure  fail  me.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  show  an  equal. 
No  history  or  antiquity  can  match  his  policies 

and  his  conduct.  South. 

3.  To  oppose  as  equal. 
Eternal  might 

To  match  with  their  inventions  they  presum'd 
So  easy,  and  of  his  thunder  made  a  scorn.    Milton 
What,    though  his  heart  be  great,  his  actions 
gallant. 
He  wants  a  crown  to  poise  against  a  crown. 
Birth  to  match  birth,  aud  power  to  balance  power. 

Dryden. 

The  shepherd's  kalendar  of  Spenser  is  not  to  be 

matched  in  any  modern  language.  Dryden. 

4.  To  suit;  to  proportion. 
Let  poets  match  their  subject  to  their  strength. 

And  often  try  what  weight  they  can  support.    Rose. 

Mine  have  been  still. 
Matched  with  my  birth;  a  younger  brother's  hopes. 

Rowe. 

Employ   their  wit  and  humour  in  chusing  and 

ynatching  of  patterns  and  colours.  Swift . 

5.  To  marry;  to  give  in  marriage. 
Great  king, 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  sti'av, 
To  match  you  where  1  hate.  Shaksp, 

Tbou  dost  protest  thy  love,  and  would'st  it  show' 
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By  matching  ber,  as  she  would  nuitch  her  foe. 

Donne. 

Them  willingly  they  would  have  still  retain'd, 

AdA  inatck^d  unto  the  prince.  Daniel. 

When  a  man  thinks  himself  matched  to  one  who 

should  be  a  comfort  to  him,  instead  thereof  he  finds 

in  his  bosom  a  beast.  South. 

A  senator  of  Rome  while  Rome  suniv'd, 
Would  not  have  tnatck^d  his  daughter  with  a  king. 

Addison. 
To  Match,  matsh.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  married. 

A  thing  that  may  luckily  fall  out  to  him  that  hath 
rtie  blessing  to  viatch  with  some  heroical-minded 
lady.  Sidney. 

1  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred.      Shaksp. 

Let  tigers  match  with  hinds,  and  wolves  with 
sheep, 
And  every  creature  couple  with  his  foe.       Dryden, 

All  creatures  else  are  much  unworthy  thee, 
They  matched,  and  tliou  alone  are  left  for  me.  Dryd. 

2.  To  suit;  lo  be  proportionate;  to  tally. 
Ma'tchable,    niatsh'a-bl.*"*   adj.    [from 

match.^ 

1.  Suitable;  equal;  fit  to  be  joined. 

Ye,  whose  high  worths  surpassing  paragon. 
Could  not  on  earth  have  found  one  fit  for  mate, 

Ne  but  in  heaven  matchable  to  none, 
Why  did  ye  stoop  unto  so  lowly  state?        Spenser. 

2.  Correspondent. 

Those  at  land  that  are  not  matchable  with  any 
upon  our  shores,  are  of  those  very  kinds  which  are 
found  no  where  but  in  the  deepest  parts  of  the  sea. 

Woodward. 
MA'rcHLESSjmatsh'l^s. ac(/.  [from maicA.] 
Having  no  equal- 

This  happy  day  two  lights  are  seen, 
A  glorious  saint,  b.  matchless  queen.  Waller. 

Much  less,  in  arms,  oppose  thy  matchless  force. 
When  thy  sharp  spurs  shall  urge  thy  foaming  horse. 

Dryden. 
Ma'tchlesslt,   mitsh'lls-16,  adv.    In  a 

manner  not  to  be  equalled. 
Ma'tchlessness,     matsh'lfis-n^s.     n.     s. 
[from  matchless-']  State  of  being  with- 
out an  equal. 
MA'TCHMAKER,mStsh'ma-kiir.n.  *.  [^match 
and  make.'] 

1.  One  who  contrives  marriages. 

You  came  to  him  to  know 
If  you  should  carry  me,  or  no; 
And  would  have  hir'd  him  and  his  imps, 
To  be  your  matchmakers  and  pimps.         Hudibras. 

2.  One  who  makes  matches  to  burn. 
Mate,  mate.^?  n.  s,  [maca,  Saxon;  maet, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  husband  or  wife. 

I  that  am  frail  flesh  and  earthly  wight. 
Unworthy  match  for  such  immortal  mate, 
Myself  well  wote,  and  mine  unequal  fate.  Spenser. 

2.  A  companion,  male  or  female. 

Go,  base  intruder!  over-weening  slave! 
Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates.  Shaksp. 

My  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  eirpire, 
Friend  atid  companion  in  the  front  of  wars.  Shaksp. 

Ye  knew  me  once  no  mate 
For  you ;  there  sitting  where  you  durst  not  soar. 

Milton. 
Damon,  behold  yon  breaking  purple  cloud; 
Hear'st  thou  not  hymns  and  songs  divinely  loud: 
There  mounts  Amyntas,  the  young  cherubs  play 
About  their  godlike  mate,  and  sing  him  on  his  way. 

Dryden. 
Leave  thy  bride  alone: 
Go,  leave  her  with  her  maiden  mates  to  play, 
At  sports  more  harmless  till  the  break  of  day. 

Dryden, 

3.  The  male  or  female  of  animals. 

Part  single,  or  with  mate, 


Qtize  tlie  sea-weed,  their  pasture,  and  through 

groves 
Of  coral  stray.  J\Iilton. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  elephants  know  no  copulation 
with  any  other  than  their  own  proper  mate,  ^lyliffe. 

4.  One  that  sails  in  the  same  ship. 

What  vengeance  on  the  passing  fleet  she  poar'd, 
The  master  frighted,  and  the  mates  devour'd 

Roscommon, 

5.  One  that  eats  at  the  san)e  table. 

6.  The  second  in  subordination  in  a  ship: 
as,  the  master's  mate;  the  chirurgeon's 
mate. 

To  Mate,  mate.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  match;  to  marry. 

Ensample  make  of  him  your  hapless  joy, 
And  of  myself  now  mated  as  you  see, 

Whose  prouder  vaunt,  that  proud  avenging  boy 
Did  soon  pluck  down,  and  curl)'d  my  liberty. 

Spenser. 

The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  love.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  be  equal  to. 

Some  from  seeds  inclos'd  on  earth  arise, 
For  thus  the  mastful  chesnut  mates  the  skies.  Dryd. 

Parnassus  is  its  name;  whose  forky  rise 
Mounts  through  the  clouds,  and  mates  the  lofty  skies: 
High  on  the  summit  of  this  dubious  cliff, 
Deucalion  wafting  moor'd  his  little  skiflT.     Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose;  to  equal. 

I  i'  th'  way  of  loyalty  and  truth, 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be. 
And  all  that  love  his  follies.  Shaksp. 

4.  [tnatter,  French;  jnata?;  Spanish.]  To 
subdue;  to  confound;  to  crush.  Not  in 
use. 

That  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates  him  first,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Shaksp. 
My  sense  she  'as  mated,  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 

Shaksp. 

Why  this  is  strange;  go  call  the  abbess  hither; 

I  think  yuu  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad.       Shaksp. 

The  gi'eat  effects  that  may  come  of  industry  and 

perseverance  who  knowcth  not?   For  audacity  doth 

almost  bind  and  mate  the  wealcer  sort  of  minds. 

Bacon. 
MATE'RIAL,   ma-te'r6-al.«os  adj.  {ma- 
teriel^ Fr.  materialis.^  Lat.] 

1.  Consisting  of  matter;  corporeal;  not 
spiritual. 

When  we  judge,  our  minds  we  mirrors  make, 
And  as  those  glasses  which  material  be. 

Forms  of  material  things  do  only  take, 
For  thoughts  or  minds  in  them  we  cannot  see. 

Davies. 

That  these  trees  of  life  and  knowledge  were  ma- 
terial trees,  though  figures  of  the  law  and  the  gos- 
pel, it  is  not  doubted  by  the  most  religious  and 
learned  writers.  Raleigh. 

2.  Important;  momentous;  essential:  with 
to  before  the  thing  to  which  relation  is 
noted. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions, 
incident,  and  very  material  in  causes  of  this  nature . 

Hooker. 

Hold  them  for  catholicks  or  heretieks,  it  is  not  a 
thing  either  one  way  or  another,  in  this  question, 
material.  Hooker. 

What  part  of  the  world  soever  we  fall  into,  the 
ordinary  use  of  this  very  prayer  hath,  with  equal 
continuance,  accompanied  the  same,  as  one  of  the 
principal  and  most  material  dufies  of  honour  done 
to  Christ.  Hooker. 

It  may  discover  some  secret  meaning  and  intent 
therein,  very  material  to  the  state  of  that  govern- 
ment. Spenser. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  you  allow  or  disal- 
low that  book,  neither  is  it  material.  Whitgift. 

He  would  not  stay,  at  your  petitions  made. 
His  business  more  material.  Shaksp. 


Neither  is  this  a  question  of  words,  but  infinitely 
material  in  nature.  Bacon. 

1  pass  the  rest,  whose  every  race  and  name. 
And  kinds  are  less  material  to  my  theme.    Dryden. 
As  for  the  more  material  faults  of  writing,  though 
1  see  many  of  them,  I  want  leisure  to  amend  them. 

Dryden. 
1  shall  in  the  account  of  simple  ideas,  set  down 
only  such  as  are  most  inateiial  to  our  present  pur- 
pose. Locke. 
In  this  material  point,  the  constitution  of  the  En- 
glish government  far  exceeds  all  others.  Swift. 
3.  Not   formal:    as,    though    the    material 
action  was  the  same,  it  was  formerly 
different. 
Mate'rialist,  ma-te're-al-ist.  n.  s.  [from 
material.]     One   who    denies   spiritual 
substances. 

He  was  bent  upon  making  Memmius  a  material- 
ist. Dryden. 

Materia'lity,  m4-t6-r^-al'e-t^.  n.  s.  [jna- 
terialite^  French;  from  material.]  Cor- 
poreity; material  existence;  not  spiritu- 
ality. 

Considering  that  corporiety  could  not  agree  witk 
this  universal  subsistent  nature,  abstracting  from  alt 
materiality  in  his  ideas,  and  giving  them  an  actual 
subsistence  in  nature,  he  made  them  like  angels, 
whose  essences  were  to  be  the  essence,  and  to  give 
existence  to  corporeal  individuals;  and  so  each 
idea  was  embodied  in  every  individual  of  its  species. 

Digby. 

Mate'rially,  ma-t6'r6-al-6.  adv.  [from 
material.] 

1 .  In  the  state  of  matter. 

I  do  not  mean,  that  any  thing  is  separable  from 
a  body  by  fire  that  was  not  materially  pre-existent 
in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  formerly. 

Though  an  ill  intention  is  certainly  sufficient  to 
spoil  and  corrupt  an  act  in  itself  materially  good, 
yet  no  good  intention  whatsoever  can  rectify  or  in- 
fuse a  moral  goodness  into  an  act  otherwise  evil. 

South. 

3.  Importantly;  essentially. 

All  this  concerneth  the  customs  of  the  Irish  very 
materially  as  well  to  reform  those  which  are  evil; 
as  to  confirm  and  continue  those  which  are  good, 

Spenser. 
Mate'rialness,  ma-t^'r^-al-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  material.]  State  of  being  mate- 
rial. 
Mate'rials,  ma-te'r^-alz.  n.  *.  [this  word 
is  scarcely  used  in  the  singular;  mate- 
riaux,  Fr.]  The  substance  of  which  any 
thing  is  made. 

The  West  Indians,  and  many  nations  of  the  Afri- 
cans, finding  means  and  materials,  have  been  taught 
by  their  own  necessities,  to  pass  rivers  in  a  boat  ot 
one  tree.  Rakigh. 

Intending  an  accurate  enumeration  of  medical 
materials,  the  omission  hereof  aflTords  some  proba- 
bility it  was  not  used  by  the  ancients.  Brown. 

David,  who  made  such  rich  provision  o[  materials 
for  the  building  of  the  Temple,  because  he  had  dipt 
his  hands  in  blood,  was  not  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

That  lamp  in  one  of  the  heathen  temples  the  art 
of  man  might  make  of  some  such  inateiial  as  the 
stone  asbestus,  which  being  once  enkindled,  will 
burn  without  being  consumed.  Wilkins. 

The  materiats  of  that  building  very  fortunately 
ranged  themselves  into  that  delicate  order,  that  it 
must  be  a  very  great  chance  that  pai-ts  them. 

Tillotson. 

Simple  ideas,  the  materials  of  all  our  knowledge, 
are  suggested  to  the  mind  only  by  sensation  and  re- 
flection, i/ygjce. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  puU'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
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Doly  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materiak  for  an  house  decaj'd.  Stci/t. 

Mate'riate,  ma-ld'r6-at.  }  adj.\jiia- 

Mate'uiated,  ma-ti're-i-t^d.  3    teriatua^ 
Latin.]  Consisting  of  matter. 

After  long  enquiry  of  things  immerse  in  matter, 
interpose  some  subject  which  is  immateriate  or  less 
nuUtnatt,  such  as  this  of  sounds,  to  the  end  that  the 
intellect  may  be  rectified,  and  become  not  partial. 

Bacon. 
Materia'tion,  ma-te-re-i'shiln.  n.  s.  [iVom 
materia^  Latin.]     The   act  of  forming 
matter. 

Creation  is  the  production  of  all  things  out  of  no- 
thing; a  formation  not  only  of  matter  but  of  form, 
and  a  inaieric^ion  even  of  matter  itself.  Brown. 
Mate'rnal,  md-t6r'nal.88  adj.  [materne, 
Fr.  maternus,  Lat.]  Motherly;  befitting 
or  pertaining  to  a  mother. 

The  babe  had  all  that  infant  care  beguiles. 
And  eaily  knew  his  mother  in  her  smiles: 

At  his  first  aptness  the  maternal  love 
Those  rudiments  of  reason  did  improve.      Eh-yden. 
Mate'rnity,  nvd-\.ir'u^-t&.  n.s.  [matemite, 
Fr.  from  macernus,  Lat.]    The  charac- 
ter or  relation  of  a  mother. 
Mat-fe'lon,  mal'f^l-iin.   n.  s.  [matter^  to 
kill,  and  fdon,  a  thief.]    A   species  of 
knap-wecd  growing  wild. 
MATHLMA'TICAL,    ma;A-e-mat'6- "j 
kal.8"8  \ 

MATHKMA'TICK,   ma/A-e-mal'tik.  J 
adj.  l^malhematicus,  Lat.]    Considered 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  mathe- 
maticians. 

The  east  and  west 
Upon  the  globe,  a  mathematick  point 
Only  divides:  thus  happiness  and  misery. 
And  all  exti-emes,  are  still  contiguous.       Denham. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  an  aggregate  of  finites  to 
comprehend  or  exhaust  one  infinite,  as  it  is  for  the 
greatest  number  of  matliematick  points  to  amount 
to,  or  constitute  a  body.  Boyle. 

I  suppose  all  the  particles  of  matter  to  be  situat- 
ed in  an  exact  and  mathematical  evenness.  Bentley. 
Mathema'tically,    n\ii/i  6-mat't^-kal-e. 
adv.  [from  ynat hematic k.~\  According  to 
the  laws  of  the  mathematical  sciences. 
We  may  be  matlumatUally  certain,  that  the  heat 
of  the  sun  is  according  to  the  density  of  the  sun- 
beams, and  is  reciprocally  proportional  to  the  square 
of  the  distance  from  the  body  of  the  sun.    Bentley. 
Mathemati'cian,  maM-^-m^-tish'an.  n.  s. 
\_mathematicus,    Latin;    mat/iematicien, 
French.]  A  man  versed  in  the  mathema- 

ticks. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  matliematicians  of  the 
age  assured  me,  that  the  greatest  pleasure  he  took 
in  reading  Virgil  was  in  examining  .^Ineas's  voyage 
by  the  map.  Spectator. 

Mathema'ticks,  ma;/j-6-niat'tiks.  n.  s. 
[^fMiitifMiriKii.]  That  science  which  con- 
templates whatever  is  capable  of  being 
numbered  or  measured;  and  it  is  either 
pure  or  tiiixt;  pure  considers  abstract- 
ed quantity,  without  any  relation  to 
matter;  mixt  is  interwoven  with  physi- 
cal considerations.  Harris. 

The  inathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks 
Fall  to  them,  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakspeare. 
See  mystery  to  malhematicks  fly.  Pope. 

Ma'thes,  maVAi-z.  n,  s.  [chama7nalu?n 
sylvfstre.']   \n  herb.  Ain.^ivorth. 

Mathe'sis,  ma-//i6'sis.»»''  «.  s.  [^«tf;j!-<5.] 
The  doctrine  of  mathematicks. 
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Mad  nudhens  alone  was  unconfiu'd.  Popt. 

Ma'i  IS,  mat'tm.  adj.  \jnaiine^  French;  ma- 
tutinus^  Lat.j    Morning;    used  m  the 

morning. 

Up  rose  the  victor  angels,  and  to  arms 
The  matin  trumpet  sung.  MUo^x. 

I  waste  the?/w<in  lamp  in  sighs  for  thee; 
Thy  image  steals  between  my  God  and  me.   Pope. 
Ma'tin,  mat'tin.  n.  a.  Morning 

The  glow-worm  shows  the  mattin  to  be  near. 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneffectual  fire,     iiliakspeare. 
Ma'tins,   mat'tinz.    n.   a.    [_matine8,   Fr.J 
Morning  worship. 

The  winged  choristers  began 
To  chirp  their  maltins.  Cleaveland. 

By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  consecrated  with- 
out reliques;  the  vigils  are  celebrated  before  them, 
and  the  nocturn  and  mattins,  for  the  saints  whose 
the  reliques  are.  Stillii^eet. 

That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 
And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 
To  sacred  rites;  and  vex  th'  etherial  powers 
With  midnight  mattins,  at  uncivil  hours.     Dryden. 

Ma'trass,  ma-tras'.  n.  s.  [niatras,  Fr.j 
A  chymical  glass  vessel  made  for  di- 
gestion or  distillation,  being  sometimes 
bellied,  and  sometimes  rising  gradually 
tapered  into  a  conical  figure.  Quincy. 
Protect  from  tiolent  storms,  and  the  too  parch- 
ing daits  of  the  sun,  your  pennached  tulips  and  ran- 
unculuses, covering  them  with  matrasses.     Evelyn. 

Ma'trice,  mi'tris.""  *«  n.  s.  [matrix^ 
Lat.J 

1.  The  womb;  the  cavity  where  the  fetus 
is  formed. 

If  the  time  required  in  yivification  be  of  any 
length,  the  spirit  will  exhale  before  the  creature  be 
mature,  except  it  be  enclosed  in  a  place  where  it 
may  have  continuance  of  the  heat,  and  closeness 
that  may  keep  it  from  exhaling,  and  such  places 
are  the  wombs  and  matrices  of  the  females.  Bacon. 

2.  A  mould;  that  which  gives  form  to 
something  enclosed. 

Stones  that  cai'iy  a  resemblance  of  cockles  were 
formed  in  the  cavities  of  shells;  and  these  shells 
have  served  as  matrices  or  moulds  to  them.  Woodw. 

Ma'tricide,  mat'tr^-sidc.^-*^  n.  s.  \_matri- 
cidiutn,  Lat.] 

1,  Slaughter  of  a  mother. 

Nature  compensates  the  death  of  the  father  by 
the  matricide  and  murther  of  the  mother.     Brown. 

2.  \jnatricida,  Lat.  malritidej  Fr.]  A  mo- 
ther killer.  Ainsivorth. 

To  Matri'culate,  ma-tiik'u-lite.  -v.  a. 
[from  matricula:  a  matrix,  quod  ea  ve- 
lut  matiice  contineantur  militum  no- 
mina.  Alnsiuorth.']  To  enter  or  admit 
to  a  membership  of  the  universities  of 
England;  to  enlist,  to  enter  into  any  so- 
ciety by  setting  down  tlie  name. 

He,  after  some  trial  of  his  manners  and  learning, 
thought  fit  to  enter  himself  of  that  college,  and  after 
to  matriculate  him  in  the  university.  Walton. 

Matri'culate,    ma-trik'u-late.s'     n,    s. 
[from  the  verb.]    A  man  matriculated. 
Suffer  me,  in  the  nanje  of  the  matriculates  of 
that  famous  university,  to  ask  them  some  plain 
questions.  ^rbuUmot. 

Matricula'tion,  ma-trik-ku-li'shiin.  n. 
s.  [from  r)!atriculate.~\  The  act  of  ma- 
triculating. 

A  scholar  absent  from  the  university  for  five  years 

is  sti-uck  out  of  the  matriculation  book;  and  upon 

his  coming  de  novo  to  the  university,  ought  to  be 

again  matriculated.  ^'iylijj'e- 

Matrimo'nial,  mat-tr6-m6'n6-al.'*'*    adj. 
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[rnatrimonialy  Fr.  from  matrimoniumj 
Lat.]  Suitable  to  marriage;  pertaining 
to  marriage;  connubial;  nuptial;  hyme- 
neal. 

If  he  i-clied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at  curtesy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  than  a 
regal  power,  the  right  remaining  in  his  queen. 

Bacon. 
So  spaljc  domcstick  Adam  in  his  care. 
And  malrimonial  love.  Milton. 

Since  I  am  turo'd  tlie  husband,  j'ou  the  wife; 
Tho  matrimonial  victory  is  mine, 
Which,  having  fairly  gain'd,  I  will  resign.  Dryden. 
Matrimo'nially,         mat-tr^-mo'ne-al-^. 
adv.  [from  matrimonial7\^  Accordmg  to 
the  manner  or  laws  of  marriage. 

He  is  so  matrimonially  wedded  into  his  church, 
that  he  cannot  quit  the  same,  even  on  the  score  of 
going  into  a  religious  house.  Jlyliffe. 

MA'TRIMONY,  ma'tr^-mdn-i.  7i.  s. 
\jnatrimonium,  Lat.]  Marriage;  the 
nuptial  state;  the  contract  of  man  and 
wife;  nuptials. 

If  any  know  cause  why  this  couple  should  not  be 
joined  in  holy  matrimony,  they  are  to  declare  it. 

Common  Prayer. 
JhJ'TRTX,  mi'triks.  7i.  s.  [Lai.  matrice 
Fr.]    Womb;  a  place  where  any  thing 
is  generated  or  formed;  matrice. 

If  they  be  not  lodged  in  a  convenient  matrix,  they 
aie  not  excited  by  the  efficacy  of  the  sun.    Brown. 
Ma'tron,   mi'trvin.  n.   s.    [matrone,  Fr. 
Tnatrona,  Lat.] 

1.  An  elderly  lady. 

Come,  civil  night, 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black.       Shaksp. 

Your  w  ives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

She  was  in  her  early  bloom,  with  a  discretion 
very  little  inferior  to  the  most  experienced  matrons. 

Toiler. 

2.  An  old  woman. 

A  mcUron  sage 
Supports  with  homely  food  his  drooping  age.  Pope. 

Ma'tronal,  mat'ro-nal,  or.,  ma-tr6'nal.*°^ 
*3s  adj.  [^mairoTialis,  Lat.]  Suitable  to 
a  matron;  constituting  a  matron. 

He  had  heai-d  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  beha- 
viour of  the  queen  of  Naples,  the  widow  of  Ferdi- 
nando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matronal  years  of 
seven  and  twenty.  Bacon. 

Ma'tronly,  ma'trCin-le.  adj.  [^malt-on  and 
li/ce.^  Elderly;  ancient. 

The  matronly  wife  plucked  ov.t  all  the  brown 
hairs,  and  the  younger  the  white.  VEstrange. 

Matro'ss,  ma-tros'.  ??.  *. 

Matrosses,  in  the  train  of  artillery,  are  a  sort  of 
soldiers  next  in  degree  under  the  gunners,  who  as- 
sist about  the  guns  in  traversing,  sponging,  firing 
and  loading  them:  they  cany  fiie-locks,  and  maich 
along  with  the  store-waggons  as  a  guard,  and  as  as- 
sistants, in  case  a  waggon  should  break.       Bculey. 

Ma'tter,    mat'tiir.''^*    ?i.  s.   [matiere^   Fr. 

materia,  Lat.] 
1.  Body;  substance  extended. 

If  then  the  soul  another  soul  do  make, 
Because  her  pcw'r  is  kept  within  a  bound, 

She  must  some  former  stuff  or  matter  take, 
But  in  the  soul  there  is  no  matter  found.       Davies 

It  seems  probable  to  me,  that  God  in  tlie  begin- 
ning formed  imitter  in  sclid,  massy,  haid,  impene- 
trable, moveable  jiarlicles,  of  such  sizes  and  figures, 
and  with  such  other  i)ropertics,  and  iu  such  propor- 
tion to  space  as  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which 
he  formed  them;  and  that  those  primitive  particles 
being  solids,  are  incomparably  harder  tlian  any 
porous  bodies  conqiouuded  of  them;  even  so  very 
hard  as  never  tu  wear  or  break  in  pieces,  no  ordi- 
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nary  power  being  able  to  divide  what  God  himself  I 
made  one  in  the  first  creation.  J^lwton. 

Some  have  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and 
depth,  and  have  also  a  power  of  resistance,  or  ex- 
clude every  thing  of  the  same  kind  from  being  in 
the  same  place:  this  is  the  proper  chaiacter  of  »/ia<- 
ter  or  body.  Walts. 

2.  Materials;  that  of  which  any  thing  is 
composed. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  col- 
lection of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here 
below.  Bacon. 

3.  Subject;  thing  treated. 

The  subject  or  matter  of  laws  in  general  is  thus 
far  forth  constant,  which  matter  is  that  for  the  or- 
dering whereof  laws  were  instituted  Hooker. 

I  have  words  to  speak  in  thy  ear  will  make  thee 
dumb;  yet  are  they  much  too  light  for  the  ma«er. 

Shakspeare. 

Son  of  God,  Saviour  of  men!  Thy  name 
Shall  be  the  copious  matter  of  my  song.        Milton. 

It  is  matter  of  the  greatest  astonishment  to  observe 
the  common  boldness  of  men.         Decay  of  Piety. 

I  shall  turn 
Full  fraught  with  joyful  tidings  of  these  works, 
New  matter  of  his  praise,  and  of  our  songs.    Ih-yd. 

This  is  so  certain  in  true  philosophy,  that  it  is 
matter  of  astonishment  to  me  how  it  came  to  be 
doubted.  Cheyne. 

4.  The  whole;  the  very  thing  supposed. 

He  grants  the  deluge  to  have  come  so  very  near 
the  matter,  that  but  very  few  escaped.       Tillotson. 

5.  Affair;  business:  in  a  familiar  sense. 

To  help  the  matter,  the  alchemists  call  in  many 
vanities  out  of  astrology.  Bacon. 

Matters  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that  every 
body  was  in  admiration  to  see  how  mighty  rich  he 
was  grown.  V Estrange. 

Never  was  any  thing  gotten  by  sensuaJity  and 
sloth  in  matter  of  profit  or  reputation.    V Estrange. 

A  fawn  was  reasoning  the  tnalter  with  a  stag, 
why  he  should  run  away  from  the  dogs.  VEstrange. 

Some  young  female  seems  to  have  cai-ried  matters 
so  fai-,  that  she  is  ripe  for  asking  advice.  Spectator. 

If  chance  herself  would  vaiy, 
Observe  how  matters  would  miscarry.  Prior. 

6.  Cause  of  disturbance. 

Where  art  thou.'  What's  the  matter  with  thee? 

Shakspeare 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs?  Shakspeare. 

7.  Subject  of  suit  or  complaint. 

Slender,  I  broke  your  head;  what  TnaMer  have 
you  against  me? 

— Many,  sir,  I  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  craftmen  have  a  matter  against  any  man,  the 
law  is  open;  let  them  implead  one  another,  ^cts. 
In  armies,  if  the  matter  should  be  tiicd  by  duel 
between  two  champions,  the  victory  should  go  on 
the  one  side;  and  yet  if  tried  by  the  gross,  it  would 
go  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

B.  Import;  consequence;  importance;  mo- 
ment. 

If  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  I  borrowed  of 
you:  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  poor  shew  doth  better. 

Shakspeare. 
And  please  yourselves  this  day; 
No  matter  from  what  hands  you  have  tlie  play. 

JDryden. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry, 
No  matter  which,  so  neither  of  them  lye, 
From  steepy  Othry's  top  to  Pilus  drove 
His  herd.  Dryden. 

Pleas'd  or  displeas'd,  no  matter  now  'tis  past; 
The  first  who  dares  be  angry  breathes  his  last. 

Gi-anville, 
9.  Thing;  object;   that   which   has   some 
particular  relation,  or  is  subject  to  par- 
ticular consideration. 


The  king  of  Armenia  had  in  his  company  three  IMa'ttock,   mat'tdk.*"®     n.    s.    [n^aCCtlc, 

Sh.\.] 

1.  A  kmd  of  toothed  instrument  to  pull 
up  weeds. 

Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron, 

Sluikspeare. 

2,  A  pickaxe. 
You  must  dig  with  mattock  and  with  spade. 

And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth.  Shaksp. 

The  Turlib  laboured  with  mattocks  and  pick-axeg 

to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall.  Knolles. 

To  destroy  mountains  was  more  to  be  expected 

from  earthquakes  than  corrosive  waters,  and  con- 

demueth  the  judgment  of  Xerxes,   that  wrought 

through  mount  Athos  with  mattocks.  Brown, 

Ma'ttuiss,  mat'tris.^''  n.  s.  [jnatran,  Fr. 

a«ra«,  Welsh.]  A  kind  of  quilt  made 

to  lie  tipon. 

Their  mattresses  were  made  of  feathers  and  stx-aw, 
and  sometimes  of  furs  from  Gaul.  ^rbuthnol. 

Nor  will  the  raging  fever's  fire  abate 
With  golden  canopies  and  beds  of  state; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground.   Dryd. 
Ma  I  uua'tion,     m&tsh-u-ra'shiun.    n.     «. 

[from  maturoy  Lat.J 
1.  The  state  of  growing  ripe. 

One  of  the  causes  why  grains  and  fruits  are  more 
nourishing  than  leaves  is,  the  length  of  time  in 
which  they  grow  to  maturation.  Bacon, 

There  is  the  maturation  of  fruits,  the  maturation 
of  ariiiks,  and  the  maturation  of  imposthumes;  as 
also  other  maturations  of  metals.  Bacon. 

.  T'le  act  of  ripei.ing. 

We  have  no  heat  to  spare  in  Summer;  it  is  very 
well  if  it  be  sufficient  for  the  maturation  of  fruits. 

Bentley. 
,  In  physick. 

Maturation,  by  some  physical  writers,  is  applied 
to  the  suppuration  of  excrementitious  or  extrava- 
sated  juices  into  matter,  and  differs  from  concoc- 
tion or  digestion,  which  is  the  raising  to  a  greater 
perfection  the  alimeataiy  and  natural  juices  in 
their  proper  canals.  Q,uincy. 

Ma'turative,      mdtsh'u-ra-tive.*^'*     adj. 

[from  maturo,  Lat.J 
I.  Ripening;  conducive  to  ripeness. 

Between  the  tropicks  and  equator  their  second 
Summer  is  hotter,  and  more  maturative  of  fiuiti 
than  the  former.  Brmcn. 

Conducive  to  the  suppuration  of  a  sore. 
Butter  is  maturative,  and  is  profitably  mixed  with 
anodynes  and  suppuratives.  Wiseman. 

Matu're,  m^-ture'.  adj.  [maturus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Ripe;  perfected  by  time. 
When  once  he  was  mature  for  man; 

In  Britain  where  was  he, 

That  could  stand  up  his  parallel, 
Or  rival  object  be?  Shakspeare. 

Their  prince  is  a  man  of  learning  and  virtue, 
mature  in  years  and  experience,  who  has  seldom 
vanity  to  gratify.  Addison. 

Mature  the  virgin  was  of  Egypt's  race, 
Grace  shap'd  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

How  shall  I  meet,  or  how  accost  the  sage, 
UnskilPd  in  speech,  nor  yet  mature  of  age.    Popt. 

2.  Bnjught  near  to  completion. 
This  lies  glowing,  and  is  mature  for  the  violent 

breaking  out.  Shakspeare. 

Here  i'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up;  and  in  the  mature  time, 
With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.  Shakspeare, 

3   Well-disposed;  fit  for  execution;  well- 
digested. 
To  Matu're,   md-ture'.   v.   a,    [malurOf 

Lat.] 
1.  To  ripen;  to  advance  to  ripeness. 


of  the  most  famous  men  for  matttrs  of  arms 

•iidney. 

Plato  reprehended  a  young  man  for  enteriag  in- 
to a  dissolute  house:  the  young  man  said,  Why  for 
so  small  a  matter?  Plato  replied.  But  custom  is  no 
small  matter.  Bacon. 

Many  times  the  things  deduced  to  judgment  may 
be  meum  and  tuum,  when  the  reason  and  conse- 
quence thereof  may  trench  to  point  of  cslato.  i  call 
matter  of  estate  not  only  the  parts  of  sovert  ■■■^'.ny,  but 
whatsoever  introduceth  any  great  alteration,  or 
dangerous  precedent.  hacon. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  state,  that  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  they  be  settled,  are  rather  matters  of 
burden  than  of  strength.  Bacon. 

10.  Question  considered. 
Upon  the  whole  matter,  it  is  absurd  to  think  that 

conscience  can  be  kept  in  order  without  frequent 
examination.  South. 

1 1.  Space  or  quantity  nearly  computed. 
Away  he  goes  to  the  market  town,  a  matter  of 

seven  miles  off,  to  enquire  if  any  had  seen  his  ass. 

L''Estrange. 

I  have  thoughts  to  tarry  a  small  matter  in  town, 

to  learn  somewhat  of  your  lingo.  Congreve. 

12.  Purulent  running;  that  which  is  form- 
ed by  suppuration. 

In  an  inflamed  tubercle  in  the  great  angle  of  the 
left  eye,  the  matter  being  suppurated,  I  opened  it. 

Wiseman. 
13    U/ion  (he  Matter.  A  low  phrase  now 
out  of  use.  Considermg  the  whole;  with 
respect  to  the  main;  nearly* 

In  their  superiors  it  quencheth  jealousy,  and  lay- 
eth  their  competitors  asleep;  so  that  upon  the  mat- 
ter, in  a  great  wit  deformity  is  an  advantage  to 
rising.  Bacon. 

Upon  the  matter,  in  these  prayers  I  do  the  same 
thing  I  did  before,  save  only  that  what  before  I 
spake  without  book  I  now  read.    Bishop  Sanderson. 

The  elder,  having  consumed  his  whole  fortune, 
when  forced  to  leave  his  title  to  his  younger  bro- 
ther, left  upon  the  matter  nothing  to  support  it. 

Clarendon. 

Waller,  with  sir  William  Balfour,  exceeded  in 
horse,  but  were,  upon  the  matter,  equal  in  foot. 

Clarendon. 

If  on  one  side  there  are  fair  proofs,  and  no  pre- 
tence of  proof  on  the  other,  and  that  the  difficulties 
are  most  pressing  on  that  side  which  is  destitute  of 
proof,  I  desire  to  know,  whether  this  be  not  upon 
the  matter  as  satisfactory  to  a  wise  man  as  a  de- 
monstration. Tillotson. 
To  Ma'tter,  mat'tur.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  be  of  importance;  to  import.  It  is 
used  with  only  it,  this,  that,  or  what 
before  it. 

It  matters  not,  so  they  deny  it  all ; 
And  can  but  carry  the  lie  constantly.    Ben  Jonson. 

It  matters  not  how  they  were  called,  so  we  know 
who  they  are.  Locke. 

If  Petrarch's  muse  did  Laura's  wit  rehearse; 
And  Cowley  flatter'd  dear  Orinda's  verse; 
She  hopes  from  you — Pox  take  her  hopes  and  fears, 
I  plead  her  sex's  claim:  what  matters  hers?    Prior. 

2.  To  generate  matter  by  suppuration. 

Deadly  wounds  inward  bleed,   each  slight  sore 

mattereth.  Sidney. 

The  herpes  beneath  mattered,  and  were  dried 

up  with  common  epuloticks,  Wiseman. 

To  Ma'tter,  mai'tfir.   v.  a.   [from-  the 

noun.]    To  regard;  not  to  neglect;  as, 

/  matter  not  that  calumny. 

Laws  my  pindarick  parents  matter''d  not.  Bram. 

Ma'ttery,  mal'tir-^.  adj.  [from  matttr.'] 

Purulent;  generating  matter. 

The  putrid  vapours  colliquate  the  phlegmatick 
humours  of  the  body,  which  transcending  to  the 
lungs,  causes  their  mattery  cough.  Harvey. 
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Prick  on  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes,  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  a  little  with  sack,  to  see  if  the  virtual 
heat  of  the  wine  will  not  mature  it.  Bacon, 

2.  To  advance  toward  perfection. 

Love  indulg'd  my  labours  past, 
Matures  my  present,  and  shall  bound  my  last.  Pope, 

Ma'turely,  ma-ture'li.  adv.  [from  ma- 
ture.'] 

1.  Ripely;  completely. 

2.  With  counsel  well-digested. 

A  prince  ought  malurdy  to  consider,  when  he 
enters  on  a  war,  whether  his  coffers  be  full,  and 
his  revenues  clear  of  debts.  Swijt. 

3.  Early;  soon.  A  Latinism. 

We  are  so  far  from  repining  at  God  that  he  hath 
not  extended  the  period  of  our  lives  to  the  longe- 
vity of  the  antedeluvians;  that  we  give  him  thanks 
for  contiacting  the  days  of  our  trial,  and  receiving 
us  more  maturely  into  those  everlasting  habitations 
above.  Bentley. 

Ma'turity,  ma-tu'r^-t^.  n.  s.  [maturite, 
Fr.  ma^MnVas,  Lat.]  Ripeness;  comple- 
tion. 

It  may  not  be  unfit  to  call  some  of  young  years 
to  train  up  for  those  weighty  affairs,  against  the 
time  of  greater  ma/uri/y.  Bacon. 

Impatient  nature  had  taught  motion 
To  start  from  time,  and  oheerfully  to  fly 
Before,  and  seize  upon  maturity.  Crashaw. 

Various  mortifications  must  be  undergone,  many 
difficulties  and  obstructions  conquered,  before  we 
can  arrive  at  a  just  maturity  in  religion.  Rogers. 
Ma'udlin,  iniwd'lin.  adj.  [^Maudlin  is 
the  corrupt  appellation  of  Ma^deleriy 
•who  is  drawn  by  painters  with  swoln 
eyes,  and  disordered  look;  a  drunken 
countenance,  seems  to  have  been  so 
named  from  a  ludicrous  resemblance 
to  the  picture  of  Magdilen.~\  Drunk; 
fuddled;  approaching  to  ebriety. 

And  the  kind  maudling  crowd  melts  in  her 
praise.  Southern. 

She  largely,  what  she  wants  in  words,  supplies 
With  maudlin  eloquence  of  trickling  eyes.  Roscom. 
Ma'udlin,    miwd'lin.    n.   s.  [ageratu/n, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  flowers  of  the  maudlin  are  digested  into 
loose  umbels.  Miller. 

Ma'ugrk,  maw'gfir.*'"  adj.  \_?nalgref  Fr.] 
In  spile  of;  notwithstanding.  Out  of 
use. 

This,  JHrtUgre  all  the  world,  will  I  keep  safe; 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shaksp. 

Maugre  thy  strength,  place,  youth,  and  eminence; 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart;  thou  ait  a  traitor.  Sliak. 

1  through  the  ample  air,  in  triumph  high 
Shall  lead  hell  captive;  maugre  hell!  and  show 
The  pow'rs  of  darkness  bound.  Millon. 

Maugre  all  which,  'twas  to  standfast, 
As  long  as  monarciiy  should  last.  Hudibras. 

He  prophesied  of  the  success  of  his  gospel;  which 
after  his  death,  immediately  took  root,  and  spread 
itself  every  where,  maiigre  all  opposition  or  perse- 
cution. Burnet. 
Ma'vis,  m^v'is.  w.  s.  [^mauvais,  Fr.]  A 
thrush,  or  bird  like  a  thrush.  An  old 
word. 

The  world  that  cannot  deem  of  worthy  things, 
When  1  do  praise  her,  say  I  do  but  flatter; 

So  doth  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings. 
Begins  his  witless  note  apace  to  clear.        Spetuer. 

In  birds,  kites  have  a  resemblance  with  hawks, 
and  black-birds  with  thrushes  and  mavises.   Bacon, 

To    Maul,   miwl.   v.  a.    [from    malleus, 
Lat.]  To  beat;  to  bruise;   to  hurt  in  a 
coarse  or  butcherly  nwiiiier. 
Will  he  who  saw  the  soldier's  mutton  fist, 
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And  saw  thee  mauVd,  appear  within  the  list 

To  witness  truth?  Dryden. 

Once  ev'ry  week  poor  Hannibal  is  mauVd, 
The  theme  is  given,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go?    Dryden. 

I  had  some  repute  for  prose ; 
And,  till  they  drove  me  out  of  date, 
Could  maul  a  minister  of  state.  Swift. 

But  fate  with  butchers  plac'd  thy  priestly  stall. 

Meek  modern  faith  to  murder,  hack  and  maul.  Bfpe. 

Maul,  mawl.  n.  s.  [jnalleusj  Latin.]     A 

heavy  hammer:  commonly  written  mall. 

A  man  that  beareth  false  witness  is  a  maul,  a 

sword,  and  sharp  arrow.  Proverbs. 

Maund,  mind. 2**  n.s.  [manb,Sax.  mande, 

Fr.]  A  hand-basket. 
To  Ma'under,  man'diir.2i*  v.  n.  [maudire^ 
Fr.]  To  grumble;  to  murmur. 

He  made  me  many  visits,  mauixdring  as  if  I  had 
done  him  a  discourtesy  in  leaving  such  an  opening. 

Wiseman. 
Ma'underer,   min'dur-ir.    «.    s.    [from 

maunder.~\  A  murraurer;  a  grumbler. 
MAUNDY-THURSDAY,mawn'd^,  or  niin'de- 
Murz'da.'^^*  n.  s.  [derived  by  Sfiehnan 
from  mande,  a  hand-basket,  in  which  the 
king  was  accustomed  to  give  alms  to 
the  poor;  by  others  from  dies  mandati, 
the  day  on  which  our  Saviour  gave  his 
great  mandate,  That  we  should  love  one 
another.]  The  Thursday  before  Good- 
friday. 
MAUSOLE'UM,  maw-so-li'Am.'"'^  „.  s. 
[Lat.  mausolee,  Fr.  A  name  which  was 
first  given  to  a  stately  monument  erect- 
ed by  queen  Artimesia  to  her  husband 
Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.]  A  pompous 
funeral  monument. 
Maw,  maw.  ji.  s.  [maja,  Saxon;  maeghe, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  stomach  of  animals,  and  of  human 
beings,  in  contempt. 

So  oft  in  feast  with  costly  changes  clad, 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  bellies  and  maxos 
of  living  creatures,  and  of  their  bloods.  Bacon. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems. 
To  stuti'  this  irMW,  tliis  vast  unhide  bound  corps. 

Milton. 

The  serpent,  who  his  maw  obscene  had  fill'd, 
The  branches  in  his  curl'd  embraces  held.  Dryden. 

2.  The  craw  of  birds. 

Granivcrous  birds  have  the  mechanism  of  a  mill; 
their  maw  is  the  hopper  which  holds  and  softens  the 
grain,  letting  it  down  by  degrees  into  the  stomach, 
where  it  is  giound  by  two  strong  muscles;  in  which 
action  they  are  assisted  by  small  stones,  which  they 
swallow  for  the  purpose.  Arbuthnot. 

Ma'wkish,  mS.w'kish.  adj.  [perhaps  from 
inatv.']  Apt  to  give  satiety;  apt  to  cause 
loathing. 

Flow,  Welsted!  flow,  like  thine  inspirer  beer. 
So  sweetly  maivkish,  and  so  smoothly  dull.      Pope. 

Ma'wkishness,  tnaw'kish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
maivkish.'^  Aptness  to  cause  loathing. 

Ma'wmet,  mom'm^t.  n.  s.  [or  mamitiet; 
from  ?nam  or  7notherl^  A  puppet,  anci- 
ently an  idol. 

Ma'wmish,  rakw'mish.  adj.  [from  rnaw  or 
7naii'>ne(.']  Foolish;  idle;  nauseous. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  nauseous,  mawmish  mortifi- 
cations, for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with  a  punctual, 
finical  fop.  L'Estrange. 

Maw-worm,  miw'wArm.  «.  s.  [niaw  and 
•worm.  J 


Ordinary  gut-worms  loosen,  and  slide  olf  froni, 
the  intern  tunick  of  the  guts,  and  frequently  creep 
into  the  stomach  for  nutiiment,  being  attracted  thith- 
er by  the  sweet  chyle;  whence  they  are  called  sto- 
mach or  matc-icornis.  Harvey 

Ma'xillar,  mag-ziriar.'*''*  >      .• 

Ma'xillary,  maks'il-lar-e."*''  "°'  ^'"5 
[niaxillaris,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  jaw- 
bone. 

The  greatest  quantity  of  hard  substance  continued 
is  towards  tlie  head;  there  is  the  skull,  the  teeth, 
and  the  maxillary  bones.  Bacon. 

Ma'xim,  maks'im.  n.  s.  [^maxirne,  French; 
fiiaximum,  Lat.]  An  axiom;  a  general 
principle;  a  leading  truth. 
This  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  jnoxioi  in  state,  tliat  all  countries  of  new 
acquest,  till  settled,  aie  rather  mattei-s  of  burden 
than  stiength.  Bacon. 

Yet,  as  in  duty  bound,  they  serve  him  on; 
Nor  ease,  nor  wealtli,  nor  life  itself  regard. 
For  'tis  their  maxim,  love  is  love's  reward.  Dryden. 
That  the  temper,  the  sentiments,  the  niorality  of 
men,  is  influenced  by  the  example  and  disposition  of 
those  they  converse  with,  is  a  reflection  whicii  has 
long  since  passed  into  proverbs,  and  been  ranked 
among  the  standing  maxims  of  human  wisdom. 

Sogers. 

May,  mk.  auxiliary  verb,  preterit  might, 
[majan.  Sax.  maghen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  be  at  liberty;  to  be  permitted;  to  be 
allowed:  as,  you  may  do  for  me  [fier  me 
licet]  all  you  can. 

He  that  is  sent  out  to  travel  with  the  thoughts  of 
a  man,  designing  to  improve  himself,  may  get  into 
the  conversation  of  persons  of  condition.         Locke. 

2.  To  be  possible;  in  the  words  may  be. 

It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  by  chance. 

Be  the  workmen  what  they  may  be,  let  us  speak 
of  the  work.  Bacon. 

How  old  may  Phillis  be  you  ask, 
Whose  beauty  thus  all  hearts  engages? 

To  answer  is  no  easy  task. 
For  she  has  really  two  ages.  Prim-, 

4.  To  have  power. 

This  also  tendcth  to  no  more  but  what  the  king 
may  do:  for  what  he  may  do  is  of  two  kinds;  what 
he  may  do  as  just,  and  what  he  may  do  as  possible. 

Bacon. 

Make  the  most  of  life  you  may.  Bourne. 

5.  A  word  expressing  desire. 

May  you  live  happily  and  long  for  the  service  of 
your  countiy.  Dryden. 

Mxy-be,  ma'be.  Perhaps;  it  may  be  t/iat. 

May-be,  that  better  reason  will  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heart,  words  well  dispos'd 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  inflamed  rage.  Spens. 

May-be  the  amorous  count  solicits  her 
In  the  unlawful  purpose.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  nothing  yet,  yet  all  thou  hast  to  give; 
Then  add  those  may-be  yeais,  thou  hast  to  live. 

Di-ydfti. 

What  they  offer  is  bare  maxj-be  and  shift,  and 
scaixe  ever  amounts  to  a  tolerable  reason.    Creech. 

May,  ma.  7i,  s.  \_Maiua,  Lat.] 

1.  The  fifth  monlli  of  the  year;  the  con- 
fine of  spring  and  summer. 

May  must  be  drawn  with  a  sweet  and  amiable 
countenance,  clad  in  a  robe  of  while  and  giceu, 
embroidered  with  datfidils,  hawthorns,  and  blue- 
bottles. Peacham. 

Hail!  bounteous  J>/ai/,  that  dost  inspire 
Mirth  and  youlli,  and  wurni  desire; 
^V  oods  and  groves  are  of  lliy  dressing. 
Hill  and  dale  doth  boast  thy  blessing.  Milton. 

2.  The  early  or  gay  part  of  life. 

On  a  day,  alack  the  day! 
Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May, 
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Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 

Playing  in  the  wanton  air.  Shaksp. 

Maids  are  J\Iay  when  they  are  maids, 
But  the  sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.    Shaksp. 

My  liege 
Is  in  the  very  JMoy-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits.  Shaksp. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare; 
Despight  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustihood.    Shaksp . 
To  May,  ma.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  flowers  on  May  morning. 

When  merry  May  first  early  calls  the  morn, 
With  merry  maids  a  maying  they  do  go.      Sidney. 

Cupid  with  Aurora  playing, 

As  he  met  her  once  a  maying.  Milton. 

May-bug,  ma'big.  n.  s.  [_Mai/  and  dug.'] 

A  chaffer.  Ainsworth. 

May-day,  ma'da.  n.  s.  \_May  and  day.~\ 

The  first  of  May. 

'Tis  as  much  impossible. 
Unless  we  sweep  them  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  'tis  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning.  Shaksp. 

May-flower,  mi'flotir.  n.  s.   \^May  and 
Jloiver.]    A  plant. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  May- 
fiawer.  Bacon. 

May-fly,  ma'fli.  n.  s.  \_May  and/y.]  An 
insect. 

He  loves  the  May-fly,  which  is  bred  of  the  cod- 
worm  or  caddis.  Walton. 
May-game,   ma'g^me.   n.   s.    \_May  and 
game.']     Diversion;  sport;  such  as  are 
used  on  the  first  of  May. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  seemed  to  account 
of  the  designs  of  Perkins  but  as  a  May-gamt,  yet 
had  given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon 
the  coasts.  Bacon. 

Like  early  lovers,  whose  unpractis'd  hearts 
Were  long  the  May-game  of  malicious  arts, 
When  once  they  find  their  jealousies  were  vain, 
With  double  beat  renew  their  fires  again.   Dryden. 
May-lily,   ma'lil-1^.    n.  s.    [_efihemeron.] 

The  same  with  lily  of  the  valley. 
May-pole,  ma'pole.  n.  s.  \_May  and/zo/e.] 
Pole  to  be  danced  round  in  May. 

Amid  the  area  wide  she  took  her  stand; 
Where  the  tall  May-pole  once  o'erlook'd  the  strand. 

Pope. 

May-weed,  mi'we^d.   n.   s.    \^May  and 

weed.]  A  species  of  chamomile,  called 

also  stinking  chamomile,  which  grows 

^ild.  Miller. 

The  JVfaic-toecd  doth  burn;  and  the  thistle  doth 

freat. 

The  fitches  pull  downvvard  both  rie  and  the  wheat, 

T-usser. 

MA'YOR,  ma'ar.*i«  „.  g.  [niajor,  Latin."] 

The  chief  magistrate  of  a  corporation, 

who,  in  London    and  York,   is  called 

Lord  Mayor. 

When  the  king  once  heard  it;  out  of  anger, 
He  sent  command  to  the  lord  mayor  strait 
To  stop  the  rumour.  Shaksp. 

The  mayor  locked  up  the  gates  of  the  city.  Knolles. 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  small  renown; 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town?  Dryden. 
Ma'yoralty,  ma'ur-al-te.  n.  s.  [from  ?nay- 
or.l  The  ofiice  of  a  mayor. 

It  is  incorporated  with  the  mayoralty  and  nameth 

burgesses  to  the  parliament.  Carew. 

There  was  a  sharp  prosecution  against  sir  William 

Capel,  for  misgovernment  in  his  mayoralty.  Bacon. 

Ma'yoress,  m^'ui-6s.  n.  s.  [from  maycr.] 

The  wife  of  the  mayor. 
Ma'zard,  maz'zArd.«8  n.  s.   [maschoire, 
Fr.]  A  jaw.  Hanmer. 


Now  my  lady  Worm's  cliapless,  and  knockt  about 
the  mazard  with  a  sexton's  spade.  Shaksp. 

Where  thou  might'st  stickle  without  hazard 
Of  outrage  to  thy  hide  and  mazard.  Hudibras. 

MAZE,  maze.  «.  *.  [jnissen,  Dutch,  to 
mistake;  mafe,Sax.  a  whirlpool,  Skin- 
ner.] 

1.  A  labyrinth;  a  place  of  perplexity  and 
winding  passages. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  Milton. 

Ttie  ways  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  with  mazes  and  perplex'd  with  error, 
Our  understanding  searches  them  in  vain.  .Mddison. 

He,  like  a  copious  river,  pour'd  his  song 
O'er  all  the  mazes  of  enchanted  ground.    Thomson. 

2.  Confusion  of  thought;  uncertainty;  per- 
plexity. 

He  left  in  himself  nothing  but  a  maze  of  longing, 
and  a  dungeon  of  sorrow.  Sidney. 

While  they  study  how  to  bring  to  pass  that  reli- 
gion may  seem  but  a  matter  made,  they  lose  them- 
selves in  the  very  maze  of  their  own  discourses,  as 
if  reason  did  even  purposely  forsake  them,  who  of 
purpose  forsake  God,  the  author  thereof.     Hooker. 

I  have  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Haply  to  wive  and  thrive  as  best  I  may.      Shaksp. 

Others  apart  sat  on  a  bill  retir'd. 
In  thought  more  elevate,  and  reason'd  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute, 
And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost.  Milton. 
To  Maze,  maze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bewilder;  to  confuse. 

Much  was  I  maz^d  to  see  this  monster  kind, 
In  hundred  forms  to  change  his  fearful  hue.  Spens. 
Ma'zer,  ma'zilr.  n.  s.  [maeser^  Dutch,  a 
knot  of  maple.]  A  maple  cup. 

Then,  lo!  Perigot,  the  pledge  which  1  plight, 
A  mazer  ywrougUt  of  the  maple  ware. 

Wherein  is  enchased  many  a  fair  sight 
Of  bears  and  tigers  that  make  fierce  war.  Spenser. 
Virgil  observes,  like  Theocritus,  a  just  decorum, 
both  of  the  subject  and  persons,  as  in  the  third  pas- 
toral, where  one  of  his  shepherds  describes  a  bowl, 
or  mazer,  curiously  carved.  Dryden. 

Ma'zy,  ma'z6.  adj.  [from  maze.]  Perplex- 
ed with  windings;  confused. 

How  from  that  saphire  fount  the  crisped  brooks, 
Rolling  on  orient  pearl  and  sands  of  gold, 
With  mazy  error,  under  pendant  shades. 
Ran  nectar  Milton. 

The  Lapithae  to  chariots  add  the  state 
Of  bits  and  bridles,  taught  the  steed  to  bound. 
To  run  the  ring,  and  tiace  the  mazy  round .  Dryden. 
M.D.  ^m'd6.  Medicines  doctor^  doctor  of 

physick. 
Me,  mh. 
1 .  The  oblique  case  of  /. 

Me,  only  me,  the  hand  of  fortune  bore, 
Unblest  to  tread  an  interdicted  shore.  Pope. 

For  me  the  fates  severely  kind,  ordain 
A  cool  suspense. 


Pope. 
Me  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  ludicrous 
expletive. 

He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the  company  of  three 
or  four  gentlemanlike  dogs,  under  the  duke's  table. 

Shakspeare. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself, 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor.  Shak. 

1,  acquainted  with  the  smell  before,  knew  it  was 

Crab,  and  goes  rue  to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs. 

Shahp. 

I  followed  me  close,  came  in  foot  and  band,  and 

with  a  thought,  seven  of  the  eleven  1  paid.  Shaksp. 

>.  It  is  sometimes  used  ungrammatically 

for  /:  as,  methinks. 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love, 
Thau  my  unpleas'd  eye  sec  your  courtesy.  Shaksp. 


ME'Acocrv,  m6'k6k.=27  n.  s.  ^mes  coq,  Fr. 

Skinner^^     An  uxorious  or  effeminate 

man. 
Me'acock,  mi'kok.  adj.  Tame;  timorous; 

cowardly. 

'Tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Mead,  mede.^27  „.  4.  [maebo,  Sax.  meethe, 
Dut.  methj  German;  hydromeli,  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  drink  made  of  water  and  ho- 
ney. 

Though  not  so  solutive  a  drink  as  mead,  yet  it 
will  be  more  grateful  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

He  sheers  his  overburden'd  sheep; 
Or  rruad  for  cooling  drink  prepares, 
Of  virgin  honey  in  the  jars.  Dryden. 

Mead,  m^de.  7    n.  s.  [maebe, 

Me'adow,  mdd'do.^^*  bib  ^  Sax.]  Ground 
somewhat  watery;  not  ploughed,  but 
covered  with  grass  and  flowers.  Mead 
is  a  word  chiefly  poetical. 

Were  all  things  in  common  do  rest, 
Come  feeld  with  the  pasture  and  mead, 
Yet  what  doth  it  stand  you  in  stead.'  Tusser. 

A  band  select  from  forage  drives 
A  herd  of  beeves,  fair  oxen,  and  fair  kine, 
From  a  fat  meadoio  ground.  Milton. 

Paints  her,  'tis  true,  with  the  same  hand  which 
spreads,  , 

Like  glorious  colours,  through  the  flow'ry  meads. 
When  lavish  Nature,  with  her  best  attire 
Cloaths  the  gay  spring,  the  season  of  desire.  Waller. 

Yet  ere  to-morrow's  sun  shall  shew  his  head. 
The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread. 
For  crowns  and  chaplets  to  adorn  thy  bed.  Dryden. 
Meadow-saffron,  m^d'do-saf'ffirn.  n.  a. 
[colchicum.,  Lat  ]  A  plant. 

The  meadow-saffron  hath  a  flower  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  shaped  like  a  lily,  rising  in  form  of  a  small 
tube,  and  is  gradually  widened  into  six  segments; 
it  has  likewise  a  solid,  bulbous  root,  covered  with 
a  membranous  skin.  Miller. 

Meadow-sweet,  m^d'do-sw^et.  n.  s.  [til- 

maria,  Latin.]  A   plant. 
Me'ager,  me'gfir."-''  *^^  adj.  [maigrCf  Fr. 
7nacer,  Lat.] 

1.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  starven. 
Thou  art  so  lean  and  7neagre  waxen  late, 

That  scarce  thy  legs  uphold  thy  feeble  gate.    Hiib. 

Now  will  tlie  canker  sorrow  eat  my  bud, 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek, 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit.  Shaksp. 

Meager  were  his  looks. 
Sharp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones.    Shaksp. 

Whatsoever  their  neighbour  gets,  they  lose,  and 
the  very  bread  that  one  eats  makes  t' other  wwng-er. 

VEstrange. 

Fierce  famine  with  her  m£agi-e  face, 
And  fevers  of  the  fiery  race, 
In  swarms  th'  offending  wretch  surround, 
All  brooding  on  the  blasted  gi-ound: 
And  limping  death,  lash'd  on  by  fate. 
Comes  up  to  shorten  half  our  date.  Dryden. 

2.  Poor;  hungry. 
Canaan's  happy  land,  when  worn  with  toil, 

Requir'd  a  Sabbath  year  to  mend  the  meagre  soil. 

Dryden, 
To  Me'ager,  m^'gfir.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  make  lean. 

It  cannot  be,  that  I  should  be  so  shamefully  be- 
trayed, and  as  a  man  meagered  with  long  watching 
and  painful  labour,  laid  himself  down  to  sleep. 

Knolles. 
Me'agerness,  me'gilr-n^s.   n.    s.   [from 

meager.] 
1 .  Leannes;  want  of  flesh. 
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2.  Scantness;  bareness. 

Poynings,  the  better  to  make  compensation  of  the 

meagcrness  of  his  service  in  the  wars  by  acts  of 

peace,  called  a  parliament.  Bacon. 

Meak,  meke.  n.  s.  A  hook  with  a  long 

handle. 

A  ineake  for  the  pease,  and  to  swing  up  the  brake. 

Tusser. 
Meal,  n»61e.227  n,  5,  [male,  Sax.  repast  or 

portion.] 

J.  The  act  of  eating  at  a  certain  time. 

Boaz  said  unto  her,  At  meal  time  come,  eat,  and 

dip  tliy  morsel.  Ruth. 

The  quantity  of  aliment  necessary  to  keep  tlie 

animal  in  a  due  state  of  vigour,  ought  to  be  divided 

into  ineals  at  proper  intervals.  ^rbuthnol. 

2.  A  repast;  the  food  eaten. 

What  strange  fish 
Hath  made  his  ratal  on  thee?  Shaksp. 

Give  tliem  great  nwais  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel, 
they  will  eat  like  wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Siiakspeare. 
They  made  m'  a  miser's  feast  of  happiness, 
And  cou'd  not  furnish  out  another  meal.      Dryden. 

3.  A  part;  a  iVd'^iuent. 

That  yearly  rent  is  still  paid  into  the  hanaper, 
even  as  the  former  casualty  itself  was  wont  to  be,  in 
parcel  meal,  brought  in  and  answered  there.  Bacon 

4.  [mae.epe,  Sax.  rneel,  Out.  ma/ilen,  to 
grind,  German.]  The  flower  or  edible 
part  of  corn. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  be  pure  and  tine  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixtuie  of  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 
of  human  fragility.  Wotlon. 

An  old  weasel  conveys  herself  into  a  meal  tub, 
for  the  mice  to  come  to  her,  since  she  could  not  go 
to  them.  L' Estrange. 

To  Meal,  m^le.  r.  a.  [jneler,  Fr.J  To 
sprinkle;  to  niintrle. 

Were  he  meaVd 
With  that  which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyran- 
nous. Shaksp. 

Me'alman,  mile'man.**  n.  s.  \_meal  and 

man?\  One  that  deals  in  meal. 
Me'aly,  m6'l^.  adj.  [from  meal.'] 

1.  Having  the  taste  or  soft  insipidity  of 
meal;  having  the  qualities  of  meal. 

The  nualy  parts  of  plants  dissolved  in  water  make 
too  viscid  an  aliment.  ^rbuilmot. 

2.  Besprinkled,  as  with  meal. 

With  four  wings,  as  all  farinaceous  and  mealy 
winged  animals,  as  butterflies  and  moths.     Brown. 

Like  a  gay  insect,  in  his  summer  shine, 
The  fop  light  fluttering  spreads  his  mealy  wings. 

Thomson. 
Mralv-mo'uthed,  m^'l^-mouTH'd.  adj. 
[imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted 
from  mild-mouthed,  or  inelloiv-mouthed: 
but  perhaps  from  the  sore  mouths  of 
animals,  that,  when  they  are  unable  to 
comminute  their  grain,  must  be  fed  witli 
mcal.J  Soft  mouthed;  unable  to  speak 
freely. 

She  was  a  fool  to  be  mealy-moulheil  where  nature 
speaks  so  plain.  VEstrange. 

Mealy-mo'uthedness,  m^'l<i-m6uTHM- 
nSs.  n.  s.  [from  the  idjeclive.]  Basiiful- 
ness;  restraint  of  speech. 
Mean,  mene.*^^  adj.  [moene,  Saxon.] 
1.  Wanting  dignity;  of  low  rank  or  birth. 
She  was  stricken  with  most  obstinate  love  to  a 
young  man  but  of  mean  parentage,   iu  iier  father's 
court,  named  Antlphilus;  so  iiuan,  as  that  he  was 
but  the  sou  of  her  nurse,  aul  by  that  means,  with- 
out other  desert,  became  known  of  her.        Sidney. 


The  fairest  maid  of  fairer  mind ; 
By  fortune  m£an,  in  nature  bom  a  queen.     Sidney. 

Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  7rt£OJi-6om  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  ia  a  /byal  heart.  Shaksp. 

True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow  wings: 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kings. 

Shakspeare . 

2.  Low-minded;  base;  ungenerous;  spirit- 
less. 

The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.  Shaksp. 

Can  you  imagine  I  so  mean  could  prove, 
To  save  my  life  by  changing  of  my  love.'    Dryden. 

We  fast,  not  to  please  men,  nor  to  promote  any 
mean,  worldly  interest.  Smalridge. 

3.  Contemptible;  despicable. 

The  Roman  legions,  and  great  Caesar  found 
Our  fathers  no  mean  foes.  Philips. 

4.  Low  in  the  degree  of  any  good  quality; 
low  in  worth;  low  in  power. 

Some  things  are  good,  yet  in  so  mean  a  degree 
of  goodness,  that  many  are  only  not  disproved  nor 
disallowed  of  God  for  them.  Hooker. 

French  wheat  is  bearded,  and  requireth  the  best 
soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable  plenty ; 
and  not  wheat,  so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded, 
is  contented  with  a  meaner  earth,  and  contenting 
with  a  suitable  gain.  Caret/;. 

The  lands  be  not  holden  of  her  majesty,  but  by  a 
mean  tenure  in  soccage,  or  by  knight's  service  at 
the  most.  Bacon. 

By  this  extortion  he  suddenly  grew  from  a  mean 
to  a  mighty  estate,  insomuch  that  his  ancient  itibe- 
ritance  being  not  one  thousand  marks  yearly,  he  be- 
came able  to  dispend  ten  thousand  pounds.  Davies. 

To  peaceful  Rome  new  laws  ordain; 
Call'd  from  his  mean  abode  a  sceptie  to  sustain. 

Dryden. 

I  have  sacrificed  much  of  my  own  self-love,  in 
preventing  not  only  many  mean  things  from  seeing 
the  light,  but  many  which  I  thought  tolerable.  Pope. 

5.  l^moycn,  French.]     Middle;  moderate; 
without  excess. 

He  saw  this  gentleman,  one  of  the  properest  and 
best-graced  men  that  ever  I  saw,  being  of  middle 
age  and  a  mean  stature.  Sidney. 

Now  read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which 
enable  men  to  discourse  and  write,  and  according 
to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or  lowly.  Milton. 
6    Intervening;  intermediate. 

In  the  mean  while  the  heaven  was  black  with 
cloudsand  wind,  and  there  was  agreat  rain.  1  Kii\gs. 
Mean,  mene.  n.  s.  \jnoyen.,  French.] 

1.  Mediocrity;  middle  ratt:;  medium. 

He  tempering  goodly  well 
Their  contrai-y  dislikes  with  lo>t  1  means. 
Did  place  tlicm  all  in  order,  r>nd  couipell 
To  keep  themselves  within  theii-  sundry  reigns. 
Together  liuk'd  with  adamantine  chains.     Spenser. 

Oft  'tis  seen 
Our  nuan  securities,  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities.  Shaksp. 

Temperance,  with  golden  square. 
Betwixt  them  both  can  measure  out  a  nuan.  Shaks. 

There  is  a  mean  in  all  things,  and  a  certain  mea- 
sure wherein  the  good  and  the  beautiful  consist,  and 
out  of  which  they  never  can  depart.  Dryden. 

But  no  authority  of  gods  or  men 
Al^ow  of  any  mean  in  poesie.  Roscommon. 

Against  her  then  her  forces  prudence  joins, 
And  to  the  golden  mean  herself  confines.  Dcnham. 

2.  Measure;  regulation.     Not  used. 
The  rolling  sea  resounding  soft. 

In  iiis  big  base  them  filly  answered, 

.\'  d  on  the  rock  the  waves  breaking  aloft, 

A  s'jlcmn  mean  unto  them  measured   Fairy  Qtieen. 

3.  Interval;  interim;  mean  time. 

But  sith  this  wretched  woman  overcome. 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been, 
Reserve  her  cause  to  her  eternal  doom, 
And  in  the  mean  vouchsafe  her  honourable  tomb. 

Spenser. 
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4.  Instrument;   measure;   that  which   is 
used  in  order  to  any  end. 

Pamela's  noble  heart  would  needs  gratefully 
make  known  the  valiant  nvf  an  of  her  safety.  Siinty. 

As  long  as  that  vvhich  Christians  did  was  good, 
and  no  way  subject  to  just  reproof,  their  virtuous 
conversation  was  a  mean  to  work  the  heathens  con- 
version unto  Christ.  Hooker. 

It  is  no  excuse  unto  him  who,  being  drunk,  com- 
mitteth  incest,  and  allegeth  that  his  wits  were  not 
his  own;  iu  as  much  as  himself  might  have  chosen 
whether  his  wits  should  by  that  mean  have  been 
taken  from  him.  Hooker. 

I'll  devise  a  nuan  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  Shakspeare. 

No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death. 
As  here  by  Caesar  and  by  you  cut  ofi".  Shak^. 

Nature  is  made  betfei  by  i>o  mean, 
But  nature  makes  that  mean;  so  over  that  art 
Which,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.  Shaksp. 

5.  It  is  often  used  in  the  plural,  and  by 
some  not  very  grammatically  with  an 
adjective  singular;  the  singular  is  in 
this  sense  now  rarely  used. 

The  more  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done, 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions.      Shaksp. 

By  (his  nuans  he  had  them  the  more  at  vantage, 
being  tired  and  harassed  with  a  long  march.  Bacon. 

Because  he  wanted  means  to  perform  any  great 
action,  he  made  nuans  to  return  the  sooner.  Davies. 

Strong  was  their  plot. 
Their  parties  great,  means  good,  the  season  fit, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 

Daniel. 

By  this  nuans  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  will  be  bred 
up  not  perverted  by  any  other  hopes.  Spiat. 

Vi^ho  is  there  that  hath  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs  concerning  most  of  the  opini- 
ons he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view.  Locke. 

A  good  character,  when  established,  should  not 
be  rested  in  as  an  end,  but  only  employed  as  a 
nuans  of  doing  still  farther  good.  ^itlerbury. 

It  renders  us  careless  of  approving  ourselves  to 
God  by  religious  duties,  and  by  that  nuans  secu- 
ring the  continuance  of  his  goodness.      Atterbury. 

6.  By  all  Mkans.  Without  doubt;  with- 
out hesitation;  without  fail. 

7.  By  no  Means.  Not  in  any  degree; 
not  at  all. 

The  wine  on  this  side  of  the  lake  is  by  no  means 
so  good  as  that  on  the  other.  Addison. 

.   Means  are  likewise  used  for  revenue; 
fortune;  probably  from  demesnes. 

Your  nuans  arc  slender,  your  waste  is  great. 

Shakspeare. 

For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you. 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil; 
And,  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves. 
Give  your  advancement.  Shakspeare. 

Essex  did  not  build  or  adorn  any  house;  tiie 
queen  perchance  spending  his  time,  and  himself  his 
nuans.  U'olton. 

.   Mf.an-time.     ^     In     the     intervening 
Mean-while.  ^    time:   sometimes  an 
adverbial  mode  of  speech. 

J\han-tchile 
The  world  shall  burn,  and  from  her  ashes  spring 
New  heav'u  and  eaith.  Milton. 

Meantime  the  rapid  hcav'ns  rowl'd  down  the 
lij^ltt, 
.^nd  on  the  shaded  ocean  rush'd  tic  night.  Dryden. 

Mean-limi  her  warlike  brother  on  the  seas. 
His  waving  streamers  to  the  winds  dis-|il3ys.  Dryd. 

Mean-time,  in  shades  of  nidit  ..^^neas  lies; 
Care  sciz'd  his  soul,  aiid  sleep  tbrsook  his  eyes. 

brydm. 
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J^Ieati-while  I'll  draw  up  my  Numidian  troops, 
And,  as  I  see  occasion,  favour  thee.  Mdison. 

The  Roman  legions  were  all  recalled  to  help  their 
country  against  the  Goths;  mean-time  the  Britons, 
left  to  shift  for  themselves,  and  harassed  by  inroads 
from  the  Picts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons 
for  their  defence.  Swift. 

To  Mean,  m^ne.  v.  n.  [meenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  in  the  mind;  to  purpose. 

These  delights,  if  thou  canst  give, 
Mirth,  with  thee  I  mean  to  live.  Milton. 

2.  To  think;  to  have  the  power  of  thought 

And  he  who  now  to  sense,  now  nonsense  leaning. 
Means  not,  but  blunders  round  about  a  meaning. 

Pope 
To  Mean,  m^ne.  v.  a. 

1.  To  purpose;  to  intend;  to  design. 

Ye  thought  evil  against  me;  but  God  meant  it 
unto  good,  to  save  much  people  alive.         Geiusis. 

And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot.  Milton. 

I  practis'd  it  to  make  you  taste  your  cheer 
With  double  pleasure,  first  prepar'd  by  feai" 
So  loyal  subjects  often  seize  their  prince, 
Yet  mean  bis  sacred  person  not  the  least  oifence 

Dryden, 

2.  To  intend;   to  hint  covertly;  to  under 
stand. 

When  your  children  shall  say,  What  mean  you 
by  this  service?  ye  shall  say.  It  is  the  passovcr. 

Exodus. 

I  forsake  an  argument  on  which  I  could  delight 
to  dwell;  I  mecwi  your  judgment  in  your  choice  of 
friends.  Di-yden. 

Whatever  was  meant  by  them,  it  could  not  be 
that  Cain,  as  elder,  had  a  natural  dominion  over 
Abel.  Locke. 

Mea'nder,  rn6-an'-diar.98  n.  s.  [^Meander 
is  a  river  in  Phrygia  remarkable  for  its 
winding  course.]  Maze;  labyrinth;  flex- 
uous  passage;  serpentine  winding;  wind 
ing  course. 

Physicians,  by  the  help  of  anatomical  dissections, 
have  searched  into  those  various  meanders  of  the 
veins,  arteries,  and  integrals  of  the  body.        Hale 

'Tis  well  that  while  mankind 
Through  fate's  perverse  meander  errs. 

He  can  imagin'd  pleasures  find. 
To  combat  against  real  cares.  Prior. 

While  ling'ring  rivers  in  meanders  glide, 
They  scatter  verdant  life  on  either  side ; 
The  vallies  smile,  and  with  their  flow'ry  face, 
And  wealthy  births  confess  the  floods  embrace. 

Blackmore. 

Law  is  a  bottomless  pit:  John  Bull  was  flattered 
by  the  lawyers,  that  his  suit  would  not  last  above  a 
year;  yet  ten  long  years  did  Hocus  steer  his  cause 
through  all  the  meanders  of  the  law,  and  all  the 
courts,  Jlrhuthnot. 

Mea'ndrous,  me-an'dr6s.3"   adj.    [from 

jneander.']     Winding;  flexuous. 
Me'aning,  m^'ning.*^"  n.  s.  [from  mean. 

1.  Purpose;  intention. 

I  am  no  honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  mean- 
ing towards  you.  Sfiaksp. 

2.  Habitual  intention. 

Some  whose  meaning  hath  at  first  been  fair. 
Grow  knaves  by  use,  and  rebels  by  despair. 

Koscmnmon 

3.  The  sense;  the  thing  understood. 

The  meaning,  not  the  name,  I  call:  for  thou. 
Not  of  the  muses  nine.  Milton 

These  lost  the  sense  their  learning  to  display, 
And  those  explain'd  the  meaning  quite  away.  Pope 

No  word  more  frequently  in  the  mouths  of  men 
than  conscience;  and  the  meaning  of  it  is,  in  some 
measure,  understood:  however,  it  is  a  word  ex- 
tremely abused  by  many,  who  apply  other  mean- 
ings to  it  which  God  Almighty  never  intended. 

Stvijt 

4r.  Sense;  power  of  thinking. 


He  was  not  spiteful  though  he  wrote  a  satyr, 
For  still  there  goes  some  meaning  to  ill-nature. 

Dryden. 
— True  no  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Pope. 
Me'anly,  mene'le.  adv.  [from  mean.] 

1.  Moderately;  not  in  a  great  degree. 

Dr.  Metcalf,  master  of  St.  John's  College,  a  man 
meanly  learned  himself,  but  not  meanly  affectioned 
to  set  fonvard  learning  in  others.  Jischam, 

In  the  reign  of  Domitian,  poetry  was  but  meanly 
cultivated,  but  painting  eminently  flourished. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  dignity;  poorly. 

It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heav'n  born  child, 
All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies.  Milton. 

The  Persian  state  will  not  endure  a  king 
So  meanly  born.  Denham. 

3.  Without  greatness  of  mind;  ungene- 
rously. 

Would  you  meanly  thus  rely 
On  power,  you  know,  I  must  obey.  Prior. 

4.  Without  respect. 

Our  kindred,  and  our  very  names,  seem  to  have 
something  desirable  in  them:  we  cannot  bear  to 
have  others  think  meanly  of  them.  Watts. 

Me'anness,  mene'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mecw,] 
1  •  Want  of  excellence. 

The  minister's  greatness  or  meanness  of  know- 
ledge to  do  other  things  standeth  in  this  place  as  a 
stranger,  with  whom  our  form  of  Common  Prayer 
hath  nothing  to  do.  Hooker. 

This  figure'  is  of  a  later  date  by  the  meanness  of 
the  workmanship .  Mdison. 

2.  Want  of  dignity;  low  rank;  poverty. 

No  other  nymphs  have  title  to  men's  hearts, 
But  as  their  meaniiess  larger  hopes  imparts. 

Waller. 
Poverty,  and  meanness  of  condition,  expose  the 
wisest  to  scorn,  it  being  natural  for  men  to  place 
their  esteem  rather  upon  things  great  than  good. 

South. 

3.  Lowness  of  mind. 

The  names  of  servants  has  been  reckoned  to  im- 
ply a  certain  meanness  of  mind,  as  well  as  lowness 
of  condition.  South. 

4.  Sordidness;  niggardliness. 
Meant,  ment.  perf.   and  part.   pass,  of 

To  mean. 

By  Silvia  if  thy  charming  self  be  meant; 
If  friendship  be  thy  virgin  vows  extent; 
0!  let  me  in  Aminta's  praises  join; 
Her's  my  esteem  shall  be,  my  passion  thine.  Prior. 

Mease,  mdse.  n.  s.  [probably  a  corrup- 
tion of  measure;  as,  a  mease  of  herrings 
is  five  hundred.]  Ainsworth. 

ME'ASLES,  me'zlz.227  sag  „,  «.  [morbilli, 
Latin.] 

1.  Measles  are  a  critical  eruption  in  a  fe- 
ver, well  known  in  the  common  prac- 
tice. Quincy. 

My  lungs 
Coin  words  till  their  decay,  against  those  measles, 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  seek 
The  very  way  to  catch  them.  Shaksp. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal,  as  likewise  the 
measles.  ,Srbuthnot. 

2.  A  disease  of  swine. 

One,  when  he  had  an  unlucky  old  grange,  would 
needs  sell  it,  and  proclaimed  the  virtues  of  it;  no- 
thing ever  thrived  on  it,  no  owner  of  it  ever  died  in 
his  bed;  the  swine  died  of  the  measles,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  rot.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  A  disease  of  trees. 

Fruit-bearers  are  often  infected  with  the  measles, 
by  being  scorched  with  the  sun.  Mortimer. 

Me'asled,  m^'zVd.^^^adj.  [from  measles.'] 
Infected  with  the  measles. 


Thou  vermin  wretched, 
As  e'er  in  measled  pork  was  hatched; 
Thou  tail  of  worship,  that  dost  glow 
On  rump  of  justice,  as  of  cow.  Hudibras. 

Me'asly,  m^'zl^.  adj.  [from  measles.^ 
Scabbed  with  the  measles. 

Last  trotted  forth  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  against  the  stump. 

And  dismally  was  heard  to  whine, 
As  she  scrubb'd  her  ineasly  rump.  Swift. 

Me'asurable,  mdzh'ur-a-bl.  adj.  [from 

measure.] 
1.  Such  as  may  be  measured;   such  as 
may  admit  of  computation. 

God's  eternal  duration  is  permatient  and  invisi- 
ble, not  measurable  by  time  and  motion,  nor  to  be 
computed  by  number  of  successive  moments. 

Bentley. 
.  Moderate;  in  small  quantity. 

Me'asurableness,  m^zh'ur-a-bl-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  measurable.]  Quality  of  ad- 
milting  to  be  measured. 

Me'asurablv,  m^zh'ur-a-bl^.  adv.  [from 
measurable.]     Moderately. 

Wine  measurably  drunk,  and  in  season,  bringeth 
gladness  of  the  heart.  Ecclesiasticus. 

ME'ASURE,  m^zh'ure.23*  n.  s.  [^mesure, 
French;  mensura^  Lat.] 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  measured, 
A  taylor's  news. 

Who  stood  with  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  which  bis  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  coutraiy  feet. 
Told  of  many  a  thousand.  Shakspeare. 

A  concave  measure,  of  known  and  denominated 
capacity,  serves  to  measure  the  capaciousness  of 
any  other  vessel.  Holder. 

All  magnitudes  are  capable  of  being  measured; 
but  it  is  the  application  of  one  to  another  which 
makes  actual  measure.  '  Holder. 

When  Moses  speaks  of  measures,  for  example,  of 
an  ephah,  he  presumes  they  knew  what  measure  he 
meant:  that  he  himself  was  skilled  in  weights  and 
measures,  arithmetick  and  geometry,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  The  rule  by  which  any  thing  is  adjust- 
ed or  proportioned. 

He  lived  according  to  nature,  the  other  by  ill 

customs,  and  tneasures  taken  by  other  men's  eyes 

and  tongues.  Taylor. 

God's  goodness  is  the  measure  of  his  providence. 

More. 
I  expect,  from  those  that  judge  by  first  sight  and 
rash  measures,  to  be  thought  fond  or  insolent. 

GlanvUle. 

3.  Proportion;  quantity  settled. 
Measure  is  that  which  perfccteth  all  things,  be- 
cause eveiy  thing  is  for  some  end ;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto ;  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects  are  opposite.  Hooker. 

I  enter  not  into  the  particulai-s  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, or  its  measures  of  punishment ;  yet  there  is  such 
a  law.  Locke. 

A  stated  quantity:  as,  a  measure  of 
wine. 

Be  large  in  mirth,  anon  we'll  drink  a  measure 
The  table  round.  Shakspeare. 

Sufficient  quantity. 

I'll  never  pause  again, 
Till  either  death  hath  clos'd  these  eyes  of  mine. 
Or  fortune  given  me  nuasure  of  revenge,     Shaksp. 
Allotment;  portion  allotted. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  I  live  and  work 
To  match  thy  goodness?  life  will  be  too  short 
And  eveiy  measure  fail  me.  Shakspeare. 

We  will  not  boast  of  things  without  our  measure, 
but  according  to  the  measure  of  the  rule  which  God 
hath  distributed  to  us,  a  measure  to  reach  even  un- 
to you.  2  CortJW/iians. 
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If  else  thou  seek'st 
Aught,  not  surpassing  human  measure,  say.  Milton. 
Our  religion  sets  before  us  not  the  example,  of  a 
stupid  stoick,  who  had,  by  obstinate  principles, 
hardened  himself  against  all  pain  beyond  the  com- 
mon mtasures  of  humanity,  but  an  example  of  a  man 
like  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

7.  Degfce;  quantity. 

I  have  laid  down,  in  some  measure,  the  descrip- 
•  tion  of  the  old  world.  Mbot. 

There  is  a  great  measure  of  discretion  to  be  used 
in  the  performance  of  confession,  so  that  you  nei- 
ther omit  it  when  your  own  heart  may  tell  you  that 
there  is  something  amiss,  nor  over  scrupulously  pur- 
sue it  when  you  are  not  conscious  to  youiself  of  no- 
table failings.  Taylor. 

The  rains  were  but  preparatory  in  some  measure, 
and  the  violence  and  consummation  of  the  deluge 
depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great  abyss. 

Burrut. 

8.  Proportionate  time;  musical  time. 

Amaryllis  breathes  thy  secret  pains, 
And  thy  fond  heart  beats  measure  to  thy  strains. 

Prior. 

9.  Motion  harmonically  regulated. 

My  legs  can  keep  no  nieoswre  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  m  grief: 
Therefore  no  dancing,  girl,  some  other  sport. 

Shakspeare, 
As  when  the  stars  in  their  aethereal  race. 
At  length  have  roH'd  around  the  liquid  space. 
From  the  same  point  of  heav'u  their  course  advance, 
And  move  in  measures  of  their  former  dance. 

Di-yden. 

10.  A  Stately  dance.     This  sense  is,  I  be- 
lieve, obsolete. 

Wooing,  wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch 
jig,  a  wieosure  and  a  cinque  pace;  the  first  suit  is 
hot  and  hasty,  like  a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantas- 
tical ;  the  wedding  mannerly,  modest  as  a  measure 
full  of  state  and  anchentry.  Shaksptare. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths. 
Our  stem  alarms  chang'd  to  merry  meetings. 
Our  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 

Shakspeare, 

11.  Moderation;  not  excess. 

0  love,  be  moderate,  allay  thy  ecstasy; 
In  measure  rein  thy  joy,  scant  this  excess; 
I  feel  too  much  thy  blessing,  make  it  less. 

For  fear  I  surfeit.  Shakspeare. 

Hell  hath  enlarged  herself,  and  opened  her  mouth 

without  meas%ire.  Isaiah, 

12.  Limit;  boundary.  In  the  same  sense  is 

'Hiuiltfin;  Biclm  /uAvliti  ttlSiptot. 

'A^JC8//*<  TUTOKTIV. 

Lord,  make  me  to  know  mine  end,  and  the  mea- 
sure of  my  days,  what  it  is,  that  I  may  know  hbw 
frail  I  am.  Psalms. 

13.  Any  thing  adjusted. 

Christ  reveals  to  us  the  measures  according  to 
which  God  will  proceed  in  dispensing  his  rewards. 

Smalrulge. 

1 4.  Syllables  metrically  numbered;  metre. 

1  addressed  them  to  a  lady,  and  affected  the  soft- 
ness of  expression,  and  the  smoothness  o[ measure, 
rather  than  the  height  of  thought.  Dryden. 

The  numbers  themselves,  though  of  the  heroick 
measure,  should  be  the  smoothest  imaginable.  Pope. 

15.  Tune;  proportionate  notes. 
The  joyous  nymphs  and  light-foot  fairies, 

Which  thither  came  to  hear  their  musick  sweet, 

And  to  the  measures  of  their  melodies 
Did  Icain  to  move  their  nimble-shifting  feet. 

Spenser. 

16.  Mean  of  action;  mean  to  an  end.  The 
original  of  this  phrase  refeis  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  measuring  the  ground  upon 
which  any  structure  is  to  be  raised,  or 
any  distant  effect  to  be  produced,  as  in 


shooting  at  a  mark.  Hence  he  that 
proportioned  his  means  to  his  end  was 
said  to  take  right  meaaures.  By  degrees 
measures  and  means  were  confounded, 
and  any  thing  done  for  an  end,  and  some- 
times any  transaction  absolutely,  is  call- 
ed a  measure,  with  no  more  propriety 
than  if,  because  an  archer  might  be  said 
to  have  taken  wrong  measures  when 
his  mark  was  beyond  his  reach,  we 
should  say  that  it  was  a  bad  measure  to 
use  a  heavy  arrow. 

His  majesty  found  what  wrong  measures  he  had 
taken  in  tlie  conferring  that  trust,  and  lamented  his 
error.  Clarendon. 

17.  To  have  hard  measure;  to  be  hardly 

treated. 
To  Me'asure,  mezh'ure.  v.  a.  [mesurer, 

Fr.  mensuro,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  compute  the  quantity  of  any  thing 
by  some  settled  rule. 

Archidamus,  having  received  from  Philip,  after 
the  victory  of  Cheronea,  proud  letters,  wiit  back, 
that  if  he  measured  his  own  shadow  he  would  find 
it  no  longer  than  it  was  before  his  victoiy.     Bacon. 

2.  To  pass  through;  to  judge  of  extent 
by  marching  over. 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps.  Shaks}). 

I'll  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
At  the  park  gate;  and  therefore  haste  away, 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Shak^, 

The  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way. 

Dryden. 

3.  To   judge   of  quantity   or   extent,  or 
greatness. 

Great  are  tliy  works,  Jehovah;  infinite 
Thy  pow'r!  What  thought  can  measure  thee,  or 

tongue 
Relate  thee?  Mlton. 

4.  To  adjust;  to  proportion. 

To  secure  a  contented  spirit,  measure  your  de- 
sires by  your  fortunes,  not  your  fortunes  by  your  de- 
sires. Taylor. 
Silver  is  the  instrument  as  well  as  measure  of 
commerce;  and  'tis  by  the  quantity  of  silver  he  gets 
for  any  commodity  in  exchange,  that  he  measures 
the  value  of  the  commodity  he  sells.  Locke. 
To  mark  out  in  stated  quantities. 
What  thou  seest  is  that  portion  of  eternity  which 
is  called  time,  measured  out  by  the  sun,  and  reach- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  its  consum- 
mation.                                                     Spectator. 
6.  To  allot  or  distribute  by  measure. 

With  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be  mea- 
sured to  you  again.  Matthew. 
Me'asureless,  m^zh'ur-les.   adj.   [from 
measure.'^     Immense;  immeasurable. 
He  shut  up  in  measureless  content.     Shakspeare, 
Me'asurement,    m^zh'ur-mdnt.     n.     s, 
[from  7neasure.^     Mensuration;  act  of 
measuring. 
Me'asurer,   m^zh'ur-iir.''8   71.   s.    [from 

measui'e.^     One  that  measures. 
Me'asuuing,    mezh'ur-ing.    adj.    [from 
measure.^     It   is  applied  to  a  cast  not 
to  be  distinguished  in  its  length  from 
another  but  by  measuring. 

When  lusty  shepherds  throw 
The  bar  by  turns,  and  none  the  rest  out-go 
So  far,  but  that  the  best  arc  meas'nng  casts, 
Their  emulation  and  their  pastime  lasts.       Waller. 
Meat,  mete. 2-*"  n.  s.  [niet,  French.] 
1.  Flesh  to  be  eaten. 


To  his  father  he  sent  ten  she  ashes  laden  with 
corn,  and  bread,  and  meat  for  his  father  by  the  way. 

Genesis. 

Carnivorae,  and  birds  of  prey,  are  no  gooi  meat: 
but  the  reason  is,  rather  the  cholerick  nature  of 
those  birds  than  their  feeding  upon  flesh;  for  pewets 
and  ducks  feed  upon  flesh,  and  yet  are  good  meat. 

Bacon, 

There  was  a  multitude  of  excises;  as,  the  vecti- 
gal  macelli,  a  tax  upou  nieal.  ^Irbuthnot, 

2.  Food  in  general. 

Never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear. 
And  never  meat  sweet-savour'd  in  tliy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake  or  carv'd.  Shakspeare. 

Meats  for  the  belly,  and  the  belly  for  vuats;  but 
God  shall  destroy  both.  1  Coiinthians. 

Me'ated,  mite'^d.  adj.  [from  meat,^  Fed; 
foddered. 

Strong  oxen  and  horses,  wel  shod  and  wel  clad, 
Wei  mealed  and  used.  Tusser. 

Meathe,  mexHC.  n,  s.  [^medd,  Welsh, 
unde  mede,  meddwi  ebrius  sum.]  Drink, 
properly  of  honey. 

For  drink  the  grape 
She  crushes,  inoffensive  must,  and  meathes 
From  many  a  berry.  Milton. 

Me'azling,  m^z'Vm^.fiart,  generally  call- 
ed mizzling. 

The  air  feels  more  moist  when  the  water  is  in 

small  than  in  great  drops;  in  meazling  and  soaking 

rain,  than  in  great  showers.  Arbuthnot, 

Mecha'nical,  md-kan'ne-kal.    ?      adj. 

Mecha'nick,     m6-kan'nik.*"3    3  \jnecha' 

nicusy  Latin;  mechanique.,  French;  from 

1.  Constructed  by  the  lawsof  mechanicks. 

Many  a  fair  precept  in  poetry,  is  like  a  seeming 

dcmonstiation  in  mathematicks,  very  specious  in 

the  diagiam,  but  failing  in  the  »nec/M<nicfc operation. 

Dryden. 
The  main  business  of  natural  philosophy,  is  to 
argue  from  phenomena  without  feigning  hj-potheses, 
and  to  deduce  causes  from  effects  till  we  come  to 
the  very  first  cause,  which  certainly  is  not  mechani- 
cal;  and  not  only  to  unfold  the  mechanism  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  to  resolve  these,  and  to  such  like 
questions.  J^ewton. 

Skilled  in  mechanicks;  bred  to  manual 
labour. 

3.  Mean;  servile;  of  mean  occupation. 

Know  you  not,  being  mechanical,  you  ought  not 
to  walk  upon  a  labouring  day,  without  the  sign  of 
your  profession.  Shaksp. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue;  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits;  I  will  hew  him  with  my 
cudgel.  Shaksp. 

Mechanick  slaves. 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shaksp. 

To  make  a  god,  a  hero,  or  a  king, 
Descend  to  a  mechanick  dialect.  Roscommon. 

Mecha'nick,  md-kan'nik.3«  n.  s,  A  ma- 
nufacturer; a  low  workman. 

Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanicks.  Shakip. 

A  third  proves  a  very  heavy  philosopher,  who 
possibly  would  have  made  a  good  mechanick,  and 
have  done  well  enough  at  the  useful  philosophy  of 
the  spade  or  the  anvil.  South . 

Meoha'nicks,  m6-kan'nlks.  n.  s.  [mec/ia- 
nica,  Lat.]  A  mathematical  science, 
which  shews  the  effects  of  powers,  or 
moving  forces,  so  far  as  they  are  ap- 
plied to  engines,  and  demonstrates  the 
laws  of  motioi).  Harris. 

The  rudimcnls  of  geography,  with  something  of 
mechanicks,  may  be  easily  conveyed  into  the  nunda 
of  acute  young  persons.  Watts. 
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Salmoneus  was  a  great  proficient  in  ^nechankks, 
and  inventor  of  a  vessel  which  imitated  thunder. 

Broome. 
Mecha'nically,    me-kan'n&-kal-^.  adv. 
[from   mechanick.']     According  to  the 
laws  of  mechanism. 

They  suppose  even  the  common  animals  that  are 
in  being,  to  have  been  formed  mechanically  among 
the  rest.  Hay. 

Later  philosophers  feign  hypothesis  for  explain- 
ing all  things  mechunically,  and  refer  other  causes 
to  metaphysicks.  Jietvtmu 

Mecha'nicalnkss,  m^-kan'nS-kal-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  mechanick.^ 

1.  Agreeableness  to  the  laws  of  mecha- 
nism. 

2.  Meanness. 

Mechani'cian,   m^k-a-nlsh'an.  n.  «.  \jne- 

chaiiicien,   Fr.]    A    man  professing  or 

studying  the  construction  of  machines. 

Some  were  figured  like  male,  others  like  female 

screws,  as  mechanicians  speak.  Boyle. 

Me'chanism,  m^k'i-nizm.  n.  s.  [jnec/ia- 
nis7ne,  Fr.] 

1.  Action  according  to  mechanick  laws. 

After  the  chyle  has  passed  through  the  lungs, 
nature  continues  her  usual  mechanism,  to  convert  it 
into  animal  substances.  Arhuthnot. 

He  acknowledges  nothing  besides  matter  and 
motion;  so  that  all  must  be  perfortned  either  by  me- 
chanism or  accident,  either  of  which  is  wholly  un- 
accountable. Benllty. 

2.  Construction  of  parts  depending  on  each 
other  in  any  complicated  fabrick. 

Mecho'acan,  m^-ko'a-kan.  n.  s.  [from 
the  place.] 

Mechoacan  is  a  large  root,  twelve  or  fourteen 

inches  long;  the  plant  which  a£fords  it  is  a  species 

of  bindweed,  and  its  stalks  are  angular:  the  root  in 

powder  is  a  gentle  and  mild  purgative.  Hill. 

MECo'NiuM,m^-k6'n6-Am.  n.  s.  [jtt)}>6av<«v.] 

1.  Expressed  juice  ot  poppy. 

2.  The  first  excrement  of  children. 

Infants  new-born  have  a  meconium,  or  sort  of 
dark-coloured  excrement  in  the  bowels.  Jlrbuthnot. 
Me'dal,  m^d'dal.***    n.   s,  [medaille,   Fr. 
probably  from  metallum^  Lat.] 

1.  An  ancient  coin. 

The  Roman  medals  were  their  current  money: 
when  an  action  deserved  to  be  recorded  on  a  coin, 
it  was  stampt,  and  issued  out  of  the  mint.  Mdison. 

2.  A  piece  stamped  in  honour  of  some  re- 
markable performance. 

Meda'llick,  m^-dal'lik.*"'  adj.  [from 
medaL^   Pertaining  to  medals. 

You  will  never,  with  all  your  m^dallick  eloquence, 
persuade  Eugenius,  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  pock- 
etful of  Othos  than  of  Jacobuses.  Mdison. 

Meda'llion,  me-dal'yun.^*'  n.  s.  \medail' 
Ion.)  French.]  A  large  antique  stamp  or 
njedal. 

Medallions,  in  respect  of  the  other  coins,  were 
the  same  as  modern  medals  in  respect  of  modern 


money. 


Mdison. 


ME'DALLiST,m^d'dal-ist.  n.  s.  [medaillisle, 
French.]  A  man  skilled  or  curious  in 
medals. 

As  a  medallist,  you  are  not  to  look  upon  a  cabinet 
of  medals  as  a  treasure  of  money,  but  of  kuow- 
lerl-re.  Addison. 

To  Mf/ddle,  m^d'dl.*"*  v.  n.  [middelen., 
Dutcli.] 

1.  To  have  to  do:  in  this  sense  it  is  al- 
ways followed  by  ivith. 
It  is  reported  that  cassia,  when  gathered,  is  put 
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into  the  skins  of  beasts  newly  flayed,  which  breed- 
ing worms,  they  devour  the  pith  and  marrow,  and 
so  make  it  hollow;  butmeMenot  xcUh  the  back,  be- 
cause it  is  bitter.  Bacon. 

IVith  the  power  of  it  upon  the  spirits  of  men,  we 
will  only  meddle.  Bacon. 

I  have  thus  far  been  an  upright  judge,  not  med- 
dling with  the  design  nor  disposition.  Dryden. 

2.  To  interpose;  to  act  in  any  thing. 

For  my  part,  I'll  not  imddle  nor  make  any  furth- 
er. Shaksp. 

In  eveiy  turn  of  state,  without  »necW/ing  on  either 
side,  he  has  always  been  favourable  to  merit.  Dryd. 

The  civil  lawyers  have  pretended  to  detei-mine 
conceining  the  succession  of  princes;  but  by  our 
author's  principles,  have  meddled  in  a  matter  that 
belongs  not  to  them.  Locke. 

What  hast  thou  to  do  to  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
my  family?  to  dispose  of  my  estate,  old  boy? 

^huthnot. 

3.  To  interpose  or  intervene  importunely 
or  officiously. 

Why  should'st  thou  meddle  to  thy  hurt?  2  Kings. 
It  is  an  honour  for  a  man  to  cease  from  strife :  but 
every  fool  will  be  meddling.  Proverhs. 

This  meddling  priest  longs  to  be  found  a  fool. 

Rowe. 
Let  me  shake  off  th'  intrusive  cares  of  day. 
And  lay  the  meddling  senses  all  aside.      Tho)nson. 
To  Me'ddle,  m^d'dl.  v.  a.  [from  mesler, 
Fr.]  To  mix;  to  mingle.  Obsolete. 

He  that  had  well  ycon'd  his  lere. 
Thus  meddled  his  talk  with  many  a  teare.     Spenser. 
A  meddled  state  of  the  orders  of  the  gospel,  and 
ceremonies  of  popery,  is  not  the  best  way  to  banish 
popery.  Hooker. 

Me'ddler,  m^d'dl-6r.98  n.  s.  [from  med- 
dle.^ One  who  busies  himself  with 
things  in  which  he  has  no  concern. 

Do  not  drive  away  such  as  bring  thee  informa- 
tion, as  meddlers,  but  accept  of  them  in  good  part. 

Bacon. 
This  may  be  applied  to  those  that  assume  to  them- 
selves the  merit  of  other  men's  services,  nuddlers, 
boasters,  and  impertinents.  L'Estrange. 

Me'ddlesome,  med'dl-sdm.  adj.  Inter- 
meddling: asj  a  meddlesome  busybody. 

jiinsworch. 
MEDIA' STIKE^  me-de-as'tin.  n.  s.  [Fr. 
mediastinum,  Latin.]     The   fimbriated 
body   about  which  the   guts  are  con- 
volved. 

None  of  the  membranes  which  invest  the  inside 

of  the  breast  but  may  be  the  seat  of  this  disease,  the 

mediastine  as  well  as  the  pleura.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Me'diate,  me'd^-ate.9^  ^^*v.  n.  [from 

medius.,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  interpose  as  an  equal  friend  to  both 
parties;  to  act  indifferently  between 
contending  parties;  to  intercede. 

The  corruption  of  manners  in  the  world,  we  shall 
find  owing  to  some  mediating  schemes  that  offer  to 
comprehend  the  different  interests  of  sin  and  reli- 
gion. Rogers. 

2.  To  be  between  two. 

By  being  crowded,  tliey  exclude  all  other  bodies, 
that  before  mediated  between  the  parts  of  their  bo- 
dy. Digby. 
To  Me'diate,  m^'d^-ite.  v.  a. 

1.  To  effect  by  mediation. 

The  earl  made  many  professions  of  his  desire  to 
interpose,  and  mediate  a  good  peace  between  the  na- 
tions. Clarendon. 

I  possess  chemists  and  corpuscularians  of  advan- 
tages by  the  confederacy  I  am  mediating  between 
them.  Boyle. 

2.  To  limit  by  something  in  the  middle. 

They  styled  a  double  step,  the  space  from  the 
elevation  of  one  foot  to  the  same  foot  set  down 
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again,  mediated  by  a  step  of  the  other  foot,  a  space 
equal  to  five  feet.  Holder. 

Me'diate,  m^'de-atc^^  adj,  [mediaty  Fr. 
medius,  Lat.]  ■ 
.  Interposed;  intervening. 

Soon  the  mediate  clouds  shall  be  dispelled; 
The  sun  shall  soon  be  face  to  face  beheld.     Prior, 

2.  Middle;  between  two  extremes. 

Anxious  we  hover  in  a  mediate  state, 
Betwixt  infinity  and  nothing.  Prior. 

3.  Acting  as  a  mean.     Unusual. 

The  most  important  care  of  a  new  king,  was  hit 
marriage,  for  mediate  establishment  of  the  royal 
line.  Wotton. 

Me'diately,  mMd-ate-16.  adv.  [from 
mediate.'^  By  a  secondary  cause;  in  such 
a  manner  that  something  acts  between 
the  first  cause  and  the  last  effect. 

God  worketh  all  things  amongst  us  mediately  by 
secondary  means;  the  which  means  of  our  safety 
being  shipping  and  sea-forces,  are  to  be  esteemed 
as  his  gifts,  and  then  only  available  and  beneficial 
when  he  vouchsafeth  his  grace  to  use  them  aright. 

RaUigk. 
Pestilent  contagion  is  propagated  immediately  by 
conversing  with  infected  persons,  and  mediately  by 
pestilent  seminaries  propagatea  through  the  air. 

Harvey. 
Media'tion,  mS-d^-i'shi'ln.  7z.  s.  [^media- 
tion, French;  from  medius,  Latin.] 

1.  Interposition;  intervention;  agency  be- 
tween two  parties,  practised  by  a  com- 
mon friend. 

Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation.  Shakip. 

Nobler  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  after  I  am  dead. 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 

Shaksp, 

The  king  sought  unto  them  to  compose  those 
troubles  between  him  and  his  subjects;  they  accord- 
ingly intei-posed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and 
princely  manner.  Bacon. 

2.  Agency  interposed;  intervenicnt  power. 

The  passions  have  their  residence  in  the  sensitive 
appetite:  for  inasmuch  as  man  is  a  compound  of 
flesh  as  well  as  spirit,  the  soul,  during  its  abode  in 
the  body,  does  all  things  by  the  mediation  of  these 
passions.  Soulh. 

It  is  utterly  unconceivable,  that  inanimate  brute 
matter,  without  the  mediation  of  some  immaterial 
being,  should  operate  upon  other  matter  without 
mutual  contact.  Bentley. 

3.  Intercession;  entreaty  for  another. 
MEDIA'TOR,  m4-d6-i'tiir.«34  „.  g.  [me- 

diateur,  Fr.] 
I,  One  that  intervenes  between  two  par- 
ties. 

You  had  found  by  experience  the  trouble  of  all 
men's  confluence,  and  for  all  matters  to  yourself,  as 
a  mediator  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 

Bacon, 
An  mtercessour;  an  entreater  for  an- 
other j  one  who  uses  his  influence  in  fa- 
vour of  another. 

It  is  against  the  sense  of  the  law,  to  make  saints 
or  angels  to  be  mediators  between  God  and  ihem. 

StilUngJleet. 
■  One  of  the  characters  of  our  blessed 
Saviour. 

A  mediator  is  considered  two  ways,  by  nature  or 
by  office,  as  the  fathei-s  distinguish.  He  is  a  media- 
tor by  nature,  as  partaking  of  both  natures  divine 
and  human;  and  mediator  by  office,  as  transacting 
matters  between  God  and  man.  Walerl. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design 'd 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.       '  Milton. 
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j'RiAt,  m6-di-a-l6'r6-ul.  >     adj. 
3RY,  md'di-a-tilr-6.  $    [froi 
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Me'diatory,  md'di-a-tilr-6.  ^   Ltrom 

mediator  ]  Belonging  to  a  mediator. 

All  other  effects  of  Christ's  mtdlalmial  office  ar« 
accounted  for  from  the  truth  of  his  resurrection. 

Fiddes, 

Mkdia'torship,  m^-d^-a'lur-shlp.  n.  s- 
[from  mtdiator.~\  The  office  of  a  medi- 
ator. 

Meuia'trix,  m^-de-i'trlks.  n.  a.  [^medius, 
Latin.]  A  female  mediator.  Ainsworth. 

Me'dic,  m<id'ik.  n.  s.[niedica^  Latin.^  A 
plant. 

Me'dical,  m^d'6-kal.  adj.  [mrrficws,  Lat.] 
Physical;  relating  to  the  art  of  healing; 
medicinal. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacation  would  permit.  Brown. 

Me'dically,  mfid'^-kal-^.  adv.  [from 
medical.']  Physically;  medicinally. 

That  which  promoted  this  consideration,  and  me- 
dically advanced  the  same,  was  the  doctrine  of  Hip- 
pocrates. Brown. 

Me'dicament,  m^d'e-ka-mdnt.  n.  s.  [me- 
dicament, French;  mtdicamejitum,  Lat.] 
Any  thing  used  in  healing;  generally 
topical  applications. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  publick 
reprehensions;  and  upon  the  unsucccssfulness  of 
these  milder  medicaments,  the  use  of  stronger  phy- 
sick,  the  censures.  Hammond. 

A  cruel  wound  was  cured  by  scalding  medica- 
ments, after  it  was  putrified;  and  the  violent  swell- 
ing and  bruise  of  another  was  taken  away  by  scald- 
ing it  with  milk.  Temple. 

Medicame'ntal,  m^d-6-kA-mdnt'al.  adj. 
[medicamenteux,  Fi.  from  medicament.] 
Relating  to  medicine,  internal  or  topi- 
cal. 

Medioame'ntally,  m^d-6-ka-ra^nt'al-^. 
adv.  [from  medicamental.]  After  the 
manner  of  medicine;  with  the  power  of 
medicine. 

The  substance  of  gold  is  invincible  by  the  power- 
fullest  action  of  natural  heat;  and  that  not  only  ali- 
mentaliy  in  a  substantial  mutation,  but  also  medica- 
mentally in  any  corporeal  conversion.  Brown. 

To  Me'dicate,  m^d'e-kate.  t'.  a.  [medico, 
Lat.]  To  tincture  or  impregnate  with 
any  thing  medicinal. 

The  fumes,  steams,  and  stenches  of  London,  do 

so  medicate  and  impregnate  the  air  about  it,  that  it 

becomes  capable  of  little  more.  Grawit. 

To  this  may  be  ascribed  the  great  effects  of  du- 

diccdtd  waters.  Jlrhuthnot. 

Medica'tion,  mdd-d-ki'shiln.  n.  s.  [from 
medicate.] 

1.  The  act  of  tincturing  or  impregnating 
with  medicinal  ingredients. 

The  watering  of  the  plant  with  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  may  have  more  force  than  the  rest,  be- 
cause the  medication  is  oft  renewed.  Bacon. 

2.  The  use  of  physick. 

He  adviscth  to  observe  the  equinoxes,  and  sol- 
stices, and  to  decline  medication  ten  days  before 
and  after.  Brown. 

Medi'cinable,  m(J-dls'sin-3-bl.  adj.  \me- 
dicinalis,  Latin.]    Having  the  power  of 
physick. 
Old  oil  is  more  clear  and  hot  in  nudicinable  use. 

Bacon. 

Accept  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine  stone,  which 

gives  any  wine  infused  therein  for  four  and  twenty 

hours  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  Spaw  water, 
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and  is  very  medieinable  for  the  cure  of  the  spleen. 

Wotton. 
The  hearts  and  galls  of  pikes  are  medieinable. 

Walton. 

Medici'nal,  m^-dis'^-nal,  or  m^d-6-si'nal. 
adj.  [medicinalis,  Latin;  this  word  is 
now  cominonly  pronounced  medicinal, 
with  the  accent  on  the  second  syllable; 
but  more  properly,  and  more  agreeably 
to  the  best  authorities,  medicinally 

1.  Having  the  power  of  healing;  having 
physical  virtue. 

Come  with  words  as  medidntd  as  true, 
Honest  as  either;  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shaksp. 

Thoughts  my  tormentors  arm'd  with  deadly  stings, 
Mangle  my  apprehensive  tenderest  parts; 
Exasperate,  exulcerate  and  raise 
Dire  inflammation,  which  no  cooling  herb 
Nor  medicinal  liquor  can  assuage.  Milton. 

The  second  causes  took  the  swift  command, 
The  medicinal  head,  the  ready  hand ; 
All  but  eternal  doom  was  conquer'd  by  their  art. 

Dryden. 

2.  Belonging  to  physick. 

Learn'd  he  was  in  medicinal  lore, 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  %vore. 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  with  solder. 

Butler. 

Such  are  call'd  medicinal-days  by  some  writers, 
wherein  no  crisis  or  change  is  expected,  so  as  to 
forbid  the  use  of  medicines:  but  it  is  most  properly 
used  for  those  days  wherein  purging,  or  any  other 
evacuation,  is  more  conveniently  complied  with. 

Q,uincy. 

Jtfedicinat-hours  are  those  wherein  it  is  supposed 
that  medicines  may  be  taken,  commonly  reckoned 
in  the  morning  fasting,  about  an  hoiu"  before  dinner, 
about  four  hours  after  dinner,  and  going  to  bed;  but 
times  are  to  be  governed  by  the  symptoms  and  ag- 
gravation of  the  distemper.  Quinciy. 

MEDici'NALLY,m6-dis'sS-nal-l^.a£/x'.[from 
medicinal.]   Physically. 

The  witnesses  that  leech-like  liv'd  on  blood. 
Sucking  for  them  were  medicinally  good.  Dryden. 
Me'dicine,  m^d'd6-sin.  n.  s.  [jnedicine, 
Fr.  inedicina,  Lat.  It  is  generally  pro- 
nounced as  if  only  of  two  syllables, 
med'ci7ie^  Physick;  any  remedy  ad- 
ministered by  a  physician. 

0,  my  dear  father!  restauration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms.  Shaksp. 

A  merry  heart  doth  good  like  a  medicine;  but  a 
broken  spirit  drieth  the  bones.  Proverbs. 

I  wish  to  die,  yet  dare  not  death  endure; 
Detest  the  medicine,  yet  desire  the  cure.     Dryden. 

To  Me'dicinr,  m^d'd^-sin.  x*.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  affect  as  physick.  Not 
used. 

Not  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  mediciiu  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  owedst  yesterday.  Shaksp. 

Medi'ety,  me-di'e-t^.  n.  s.  [?nediete,  Fr. 
medietas,  h^t.]  Middle  state;  participa- 
tion of  two  extremes;  half. 

They  contained  no  fisliy  composure,  but  were 
made  up  of  man  and  bird;  the  human  wiffZic/y  va- 
riously placed  not  only  above  but  below.       Brown. 

xVIedio'crity,  m6-de-6k'r^-t6,  or,  me-je- 
6k'r6-td-.293  29*  370  ns^n.s.lmediocrile,  Fr. 
mediocritas,  Lat] 

I.  Moderate  degree;  middle  rate. 

Men  of  age  seldom  drive  businers  home  to  the 
full  period,  but  content  themselves  with  a  medio- 
crity of  success.  Bacon. 
There  appeared  a  sudden  and  marvellous  convcr- 
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sion  in  the  duke's  case,  from  the  most  exalted  to  the 
most  depressed,  as  if  bis  expedition  had  been  capa- 
ble of  no  mediocrities.  Wotton. 

He  likens  the  mediocrity  of  wit  to  one  of  a  mean 
fortune,  who  manages  his  store  with  great  parsi- 
mony; but  who,  with  feai-  of  running  into  profuiC- 
ness,  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of  living. 

Dryden 

Getting  and  improving  our  knowledge  in  sub- 
stances only  by  experience  and  history,  if  all  that  the 
weakness  of  our  faculties  in  this  state  oCmediocrity, 
while  we  are  in  this  world,  can  attain  to.       Locke. 
2.  Moderation;  temperance. 

Lest  appetite,  in  the  use  of  food,  should  load  us 
beyond  that  which  is  meet,  we  owe  obedience  to 
that  law  of  reason  which  teacheth  mediocrity  in 
meats  and  drinks.  Hooker. 

When  they  urge  us  to  extreme  opposition  against 
the  church  of  Rome,  do  they  mean  we  should  be 
di-awn  unto  it  only  for  a  time,  and  afterwards  return 
to  a  medioaily?  Hooker. 

To  Me'ditate,  m^d'e-lite.  v.  a.  [meditery 
Fr.  meditor,  Lat.] 

1.  To  plan;  to  scheme;  to  contrive. 

Some  affirmed  that  I  meditated  a  war;  God  knows, 
I  did  not  then  think  of  war.  King  Charles. 

Like  a  lion  that  unheeded  lay, 
Dissembling  sleep,  and  watchful  to  betray. 
With  iiiwaid  rage  he  meditates  his  prey.      Dryden. 

Before  the  memoiy  of  the  flood  was  lost,  men 
meditated  the  setting  up  a  false  religion  at  Babel. 

Forbes.. 

2.  To  think  on;  to  revolve  in  the  mind. 

Them  among 
There  set  a  man  of  ripe  and  perfect  age, 
Who  did  them  meditate  all  his  life  long.  F.  Qxieen. 
Blessed  is  the  man  that  doth  meMtate  good  things 
in  wisdom,  and  that  reasoueth  of  holy  things. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

To  Me'ditate,  m^d'e-tite.  v.  n.  To 
think;  to  muse;  to  contemplate;  to  dwell 
on  with  intense  thought.  It  is  com- 
monly used  of  pious  contemplation. 

His  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  in  his 
law  doth  he  meditate  night  and  day.  Psalms. 

I  will  meditate  also  of  all  thy  work,  and  talk  of 
all  thy  doings.  Psalms. 

Meditate  till  you  make  some  act  of  piety  upon  the 
occasion  of  what  you  meditate;  either  get  some  new 
arguments  against  a  sm,  or  some  new  encourage- 
ments to  virtue.  Taylor. 

To  worship  God,  to  study  his  will,  to  meditate 
upon  him,  and  to  love  him;  all  these  bring  plea- 
sure and  peace.  Tillotson. 

Medita'tion,  med-e-ta'shin.  n.  s.  [medi' 
tation,  Fr.  vieditatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  contri- 
vance; contemplation. 

I  left  the  nuditation  wherein  I  was,  and  spake  to 
her  in  anger.  2  Esdras. 

'Tis  most  tr-ue, 
That  musing  meditotion  most  affects 
The  pensive  secrecy  of  desert  cell.  MiUon. 

Some  thought  and  meditation  are  necessary;  and 
a  man  may  possibly  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  have  God 
in  all  his  thoughts,  or  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  is 
none.  Bentkv. 

2.  Thought  employed  upon  sacred  objects. 

His  name  was  heavenly  contemplation; 
Of  God  and  goodness  was  his  meditation.  F.  Q_uetn. 

Thy  thoughts  to  nobler  meditations  give. 
And  study  how  to  die,  not  how  (o  live.      GrarvUe. 

3.  A  series  of  tlioujrhts,  occasioned  by 
any  object  or  occurrence.  In  this  sense 
are  books  of  meditations. 

Mf/ditative  m^d'e-ti-tlv.''*^  adj.  [from 
?nedifatc.] 

1.  Addicted  to  meditation.         Ainstvorth. 

2.  Expressing  intention  or  design. 
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!Mediterra'ne,  m^d-^-t^r-rane'. 
Mediterra'nean,  TnScl-6 

MEDITEttRA'NKOUS,med-e 

adj.  \jnediiis  and  terra;   mediterranee^ 
French.] 

1.  Encircled  with  land. 

In  all  that  part  that  lieth  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mediterrane  sea,  it  is  thought  not  to  be  the  vulgar 
tongue.  Brereicood. 

2.  Inland;  remote  from  the  sea. 

It  is  found  in  mountains  and  mcdilerraneous 
parts;  and  so  it  is  a  fat  and  unctuous  sublimation  of 
the  earth.  Brown. 

We  have  taken  a  less  height  of  the  mountains 
than  is  requisite,  if  we  respect  the  meditetraneous 
mountains,  or  those  that  are  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  Burnet. 

Me'dium,  mi'd^-iam,  or,  me'j^-um.^s^ 
n.  s,  [niediuniy  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  intervening. 

Whether  any  other  liquors,  being  made  mediums, 
cause  a  diversity  of  sound  from  water,  it  may  be 
tried.  Bacon. 

I  must  bring  together 
All  these  extremes;  and  must  remove  all  mediums, 
That  each  may  be  the  other's  object,         Denham. 

Seeing  requires  light  and  a  free  medium,  and  a 
right  line  to  the  objects;  we  can  hear  in  the  dark, 
immured,  and  by  curve  lines.  Holder. 

He  who  looks  upon  the  soul  through  its  outward 
actions,  often  sees  it  through  a  deceitful  medium, 
which  is  apt  to  discolour  the  object.  Spectator. 

The  parts  of  bodies  on  which  their  colours  de- 
pend, are  denser  than  the  medium  which  pervades 
their  interstices.  J^ewton. 

Against  filling  the  heavens  with  fluid  mediums, 
unless  they  be  exceeding  rare,  a  great  objection 
arises  from  the  regular  and  very  lasting  motions  of 
the  planets  and  comets  in  all  manner  of  courses 
through  the  heavens.  Mwton. 

2.  Any  thing  used  in  ratiocination,  in  order 
to  a  conclusion;  the  middle  term  in  an 
argument,  by  which  propositions  are 
connected. 

This  cannot  be  answered  by  those  m£diums  which 
have  been  used.  Dryden^s  Juvenal. 

We,  whose  understandings  are  short,  are  forced 
to  collect  one  thing  from  another,  and  in  that  pro- 
cess we  seek  out  proper  mediums.   Baker  on  Learn. 

3.  The  middle  place  or  degree;  the  just 
temperature  between  extremes. 

The  just  medium  of  this  case  lies  betwixt  the 
pride  and  the  objection,  the  two  extiemes. 

U  Estrange. 
Me'dlar,  m^d'lur.88  n.  s.  [jnes/iilus,  Lai.] 

1.  A  tree. 

The  leaves  of  the  medlar  are  either  whole,  and 
shaped  like  those  of  the  laurel,  as  in  the  manured 
sorts;  or  laciniated,  as  in  the  wild  sorts:  the  flower 
consists  of  five  leaves,  which  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose:  the  fruits  are  umbilicated,  and  are  not  eatable 
till  they  decay;  and  have,  for  the  most  part,  five 
hard  seeds  in  each.  Miller. 

Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mish-ess  were  that  kind  of  fruit 
Which  maids  call  medlars.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  fruit  of  that  tree. 

You'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half  ripe. 
And  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar.    Shaksp. 
October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation ;  with  a  basket  of  seirvices,  medlars,  and  ches- 
nuts.  Peacham. 

No  rotten  medlars,  whilst  there  be, 
Whole  orchards  in  virginity.  Clcaveland. 

Men  have  gather'd  from  the  hawthorn's  branch 
Large  medlars,  imitating  regal  crowns.        Philips. 
To  Me'dle,  mdd'dl.  ?  v.  a.  To  mingle. 
7'o  Me'dly,  nied'16.  5  S/ienser. 

Me'dley,  m^d'le.  n.  s.  [from  meddle  for 
mingle.']     A  mixture;  a  miscellany;  a 
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mingled  mass.     It  is  commonly  used 
with  some  degree  of  contenipt. 

Some  imagined  that  the  powder  in  the  armory 
had  taken  fire;  others,  that  troops  of  horsemen  ap- 
proached: in  which  mcdlx)  of  conceits  they  bare 
down  upon  one  another,  and  jostled  many  into  the 
tower  ditch.  Hayward. 

Lo^  e  is  a  medley  of  endearments,  jars. 
Suspicions,  quairels,  reconcilements,  wars; 
Then  peace  again.  Walsh. 

They  count  their  toilsome  marches,  long  fatigues. 
Unusual  fastings,  and  will  beai-  no  more 
This  medley  of  philosophy  and  war.  Jlddison. 

Mahomet  began  to  knock  down  his  fellow-citi- 
zens, and  to  fill  all  Arabia  with  an  unnatural  medley 
of  religion  and  bloodshed.  Mdison. 

There  are  that  a  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures:  and  the  blended  streams. 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley.  Philips. 

Me'dley,  m^d'le.  adj.  Mingled;  confused. 
I'm  strangely  discompos'd; 
Qualms  at  my  heart,  convulsions  in  my  nerves, 
Within  my  little  world  make  medley  war.    Dryden. 
Medu'llar,  me-dul'lar.       >  adj.  \jnedul- 
Medu'llary,  m^d'61-lar-e.  5        ^a^'^^j  I''''- 
from  medulla,  Latin.]  Pertaining  to  the 
marrow. 

These  little  emissaries,  united  together  at  the 
cortical  part  of  the  brain,  make  the  medullar  part, 
being  a  bundle  of  very  small,  thread-like  chanels 
or  fibres,  Cheyne. 

Meed,  m66d.2*6  n.  s.  [meb,  Sax.  miete, 
Teutonick.] 

1.  Reward;  recompense.  Now  rarely  used. 

He  knows  his  meed,  if  he  be  spide. 
To  be  a  thousand  deaths  and  shame  beside. 

Spenser. 

Whether  in  beauties  glory  did  exceed 
A  rosy  garland  was  the  victor's  meede.    F.  Queen. 

Thanks  to  men 
Of  noble  minds  is  honourable  meed.      Shakspeare. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unwept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

If  so,  a  cloak  and  vesture  be  my  meed 
Till  his  return  no  title  shall  I  plead.  Pope. 

2.  Present;  gift. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward :  no  meed  but  he  repays 
Seven-fold  above  itself.  Shakspeare. 

Meek,  m^ek.^*^  adj.  [minkr,  Islandick  ] 

1.  Mild  of  temper;  not  proud;  not  rough; 
not  easily  provoked;  soft;  gentle. 

Moses  was  very  meek  above  all  men,    J^umbers. 

But  he  her  fears  to  cease. 
Sent  down  the  meefc-ey'd  peace.  Milton. 

We  ought  to  be  very  cautious  and  tneefc-spirited, 
till  we  are  assured  of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors. 

Collier. 

2.  Expressing  humility  and  gentleness. 

Both  confess 'd 
Humbly  their  faults,  and  pardon  begg'd,  with  tears 
Watering  the  ground,  and  with  their  sighs  the  air 
Frequenting,  sent  from  heai'ts  contrite,  in  sign 
Of  sorrow  unfeign'd,  and  humiliation  ?neeA:.  Milton. 
To    Me'eken,   m6e'k'n.*°3    v.    a.    [from 
meek.]  To  make  meek;  to  soften.  This 
word  I  have  found  no  where  else. 

The  glaring  lion  saw,  his  horrid  heart 
Was  meeken''d,  and  he  join'd  his  sullen  joy. 

Thomson. 

Me'ekly,   meek'le.    edv.   [from    7neek.] 

Mildly;  gently;  not  ruggedly;  not  proud- 

Be  therefore,  0  my  dear  lords,  pacify'd, 
And  this  mis-seeming  discord  vwekly  lay  aside. 

Fairy  Queen. 

No  pride  does  with  your  rising  honours  grow, 
You  meekly  look  on  suppliant  crowns  below.  Stepney. 
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Me'ekness,  meik'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  meek.'} 
Gentleness;  mildness;  softness  of  tem- 
per. 

That  pride  and  meekness  mixt  by  equal  part, 
Do  both  appear  t'  adoni  her  beauty's  grace. 

Spenser 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling,  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogaucy,  spleen,  and  pride. 

Shakspeare. 

When  his  distemper  attacked  him,  he  submitted 

to  it  with  great  meekness  and  resignation,  as  became 

a  christian.  Mterhury. 

Meer,  mdre.  adj.    See  Mere.     Simple; 

unmixed. 
Meer,  m^re.  n.  s.  See  Mere.    A  lake;  a 

boundary. 

Me'ered,  m6r'd.^«9  adj.  Relating  to  a 
boundary;  meer  being  a  boundary,  or 
mark  of  division.  Hanmer. 

What,  although  you  fled!  why  should  he  follow 
you? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nickt  his  captainship;  at  such  a  point. 
When  halfto  half  the  world  oppos'd,  he  being 
The  meered  question.  Shakspeare. 

Meet,  me6t.  adj.  [of  obscure  etymology.] 
Fit;  proper;  qualified:  applied  both  to 
persons  and  things    Now  rarely  used. 
Ah!  my  dear  love,  why  do  you  sleep  thus  long, 
When  meeter  were  that  you  should  now  awake? 

Spenser. 
If  the  election  of  the  minister  should  be  commit- 
ted to  every  parish,  would  they  chuse  the  meetest. 

Whitgijt. 
I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death.  Shak^em. 

To  be  known  shortens  my  laid  intent. 
My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not, 
Till  time  and  1  think  meet.  Shakspeare. 

What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say? 
— That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 
— You  may  to  me,  and  'tis  most  meet  you  should. 

Shakspeare. 
York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France.  SAofcsp. 
The  eye  is  very  proper  and  meet  for  seeing. 

Bentley. 
2.  Meet  with.    Even  with,    [from  meet; 
the  verb.]  A  low  expression. 

Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedict  too  much;  but 

he'll  be  meet  with  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  Meet,  m^^t.^e  24G  t,,,  a.  pret.  /  meet; 

I  have   met;   particip,    7net.    [raetan, 

Saxon,  to  find;  moeten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  come  face  to  face;  to  encounter,  by 
travelling  in  opposite  directions. 

MeVst  thou  my  posts?  Shakspeare. 

His  daughter  came  out  to  meet  him  with  timbrels 
and  dances.  Judges. 

Mean  while  our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Mdton. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

To  meet  the  noise 
Of  his  almighty  engine,  he  shall  hear 
Infernal  thunder.  MiUen. 

So  match'd  they  stood ; 
For  never  but  once  more  was  either  like 
To  meet  so  great  a  foe.  MUten. 

3.  To  encounter  unexpectedly. 

So  judge  thou  still,  presumptuous,  till  the  wrath, 
Which  thou  incurr'st  by  flying,  meet  thy  flight 
Sev'nfold,  and  scourge  that  wisdom  back  to  hell. 

Milton- 

4.  To  join  another  in  the  same  place. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain?  Shakspeare. 

Chance  may  lead  where  I  may  meet 
Some  wand'ring  spirit  of  heav'n  by  fountain  side 
Or  in  thick  shade  retir'd.  MUM- 
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i  knew  not  till  I  nut 
My  friends,  at  Ceres'  now  deserted  seat.    Dryden. 

Not  look  back  to  sec, 
When  what  we  love  we  ue'er  must  meet  again. 

Dnjden. 

5.  To  close  one  with  another. 

The  nearer  you  come  to  the  end  of  the  lake,  the 
mountains  on  each  side  ;jrow  higher,  till  at  last  they 
men.  Jlddison. 

6.  To  find;  to  be  treated  with;  to  light  on. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  hon  id  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  intt. 

Dryden. 
Of  vice  or  virtue,  whether  blest  or  curst, 
^Vhich  trueii  contempt,  or  which  compassion  first. 

Pope. 
To  me  no  greater  joy. 
Than  that  your  labours  meet  a  prosp'rous  end. 

Granville. 
To  Meet,  m6<it.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  encounter;  to  close  face  to  face. 

2.  To  encounter  in  hostility. 

Then  born  to  distance  by  the  tides  of  men, 
Like  adamant  and  steel  they  meet  again.     Dryden. 

3.  To  assemble;  to  come  together. 

They  appointed  a  day  to  meet  in  together. 

i  Maccabees. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
.Viet  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.    Milton. 

The  materials  of  that  building  happily  met  toge- 
ther, and  veiy  fortunately  ranged  themselves  into 
that  delicate  order,  that  it  must  be  a  very  great 
chance  that  parts  them.  Tillotson. 

4.  To  Meet  ivith.  To  light  on;  to  find:  it 
includes  sometimes  obscurely,  the  idea 
of  something  unexpected. 

When  he  cometh  to  exjierience  of  service  abroad, 

he  maketh  as  worthy  a  soldier  as  any  nation  he 

meeteth  with.  Spenser. 

We  met  with  many  things  worthy  of  observation. 

Bacon. 
Hercules'  meeting  with  pleasure  and  virtue,  was 
invented  by  Prodicus,  who  lived  before  Socrates. 

Mdison. 

What  a  majesty  and  force  does  one  meet  icilh  in 

•hese  short  inscriptions:  are  not  you  amazed  to  see 

JO  much  history  gathered  into  so  small  a  compass? 

Jlddison  on  ^indent  Medals. 

5.  To  Meet  ivith.  To  join. 

Falstaff  at  that  oak  shall  nuet  with  us.     Sliaksp. 

6.  To  Mekt  ivieh.  To  suffer  unexpected- 

Jy- 

He,  that  hath  suffered  this  disordered  spring. 
Hath  now  himself  m«/  tcith  the  fall  of  leaf.  Sliaksp. 

A  little  sum  you  mourn,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat. 

Creech. 

7.  To  encounter;  to  engage. 

Royal  mistress. 
Prepare  to  meet  with  more  than  brutal  fury 
From  the  fierce  prince.  Rowe. 

8.  A  latinisni.     To  obviate;  occurrere  ob- 
jecto. 

Before  I  proceeded  farther,  it  is  good  to  meet  with 
an  objection,  which  if  not  removed,  the  conclusion 
of  experience  from  the  time  past  to  the  present  will 
not  be  found.  Bacon. 

9.  To  advance  halfway. 

He  yields  himself  to  the  manof  business  with  re- 
luctancy,  but  oilers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 
with  facility,  and  all  the  jnecring- readiness  of  desire. 

SoiUh. 
Our  meeting  hearts 
Consented  soon,  and  marriage  made  us  one.  Rowt. 

10.  To  unite;  to  join;  as,  tliese  rivers  meet 
at  such  a  place  and  join. 

Me'etek,  mitt'ilr.9«   «.  s.   [from  meet.'] 
One  that  accosts  another. 

There  are  beside 
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Lascirious  meeters,  to  whose  venom'd  sound 
The  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen.  Shaksp. 
Me'eting,  mt6t'ing.-*^°  n.  s.  [from  meet.] 

1.  An  asseiTibly;  a  convention. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  of  those  whose  relief 
this  your  meeting  intends,  were  of  the  housboid  of 
faith,  then  their  relicts  and  children  ought  not  to  be 
strangers  to  the  good  that  is  done  in  it,  if  they  want 
it.  Sprat. 

Since  the  ladies  have  been  left  out  of  all  meet- 
ings except  parties  of  play,  our  conversation  hath 
degenerated.  Swift. 

2.  An  interview. 

Let's  be  revenged  on  him;  let's  appoint  him  a 
meeting,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  conventicle;  an  assembly  of  dissent- 
ers. 

4.  A  conflux:  as,  the  meeting-  of  two  ri- 
vers. 

Meeting-house,  meet'ing-house.  n.  s. 
\_7neeti7ig  and  house.]  Place  where  dis- 
senters assemble  to  worship. 

His  heart  misgave  him  that  the  churches  were  so 
many  meeting-houses;  but  I  soon  made  him  easy. 

Addison. 
Me'etly,  m^et'ld.  adv.  {^from  the  adjec- 
tive.] Fitly;  properly. 
Me'etness,  meet'iiSs.  n.  s.  [from  meet.] 
Fitness;  propriety. 

ME'oRiM.md'grlm.  n.s.  [_from  hemicrany, 
7niffrai?i,  megrim,  r,fJLix.^tiiiei.]  Disorder 
of  the  head. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tiou  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 
There  screen'd  in  shades  from  day's  detested 
glare. 
Spleen  sighs  for  ever  on  her  pensive  bed. 
Pain  at  her  side,  and  megrim  at  her  head.      Pope. 
To  Meine,  m^^n.  v.  a.  To  mingle. 

jlinsworth. 
Me'iny,  me'n6.  n.  s.  [meniju,  Saxon,  see 
Many;  mesnie,  French.]  A  retinue;  do- 
mestick  servants. 

They  summon'd  up  their  meiny;  strait  took  horse; 
Commanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend.         Shaksp. 

Melanago'gues,  m^-lan-n^-gogz'.    n.  s. 

[from  fJifXxtoi  and«y».]  Such  medicines 

as  are  supposed  particularly  to  purge 

off  black  choler. 
Melancho'lick.     m^l'ldn-kol-lik.      adj. 

[from  7nelancholy.] 

1.  Disordered  with  melancholy;  fanciful; 
hypochondriacal;  gloomy. 

If  he  be  mad  or  angry,  or  melancholick,  or  spright- 
ly, he  will  paint  whatsoever  is  proportionable  to  any 
one.  Dryden. 

The  commentators  on  old  Ari- 
Stotlc,  'tis  urg'd  in  judgment  vary: 
They  to  their  own  conceits  have  brought 
The  image  of  his  general  thought: 
Just  as  the  inelancholick  eye 
Sees  fleets  and  armies  in  the  sky.  Prior. 

2,  Unhappy;  unfortunate;  causing  sorrow. 

The  king  foumj  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
after  so  many  accidents  and  melancholick  perplexi- 
ties. Clarendon. 

MELANCHOXY,  mdran-k61-^.««»  n.s. 
[^ni  elan  CO  lie,  French,  from  f^eXxvog  and 

1.  A  disease,  supposed  to  proceed  from  a 
redundance  of  black  bile;  but  it  is  better 
known  to  arise  from  too  heavy  and  too 
viscid  blood:  its  cure  is  in  evacuation, 
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nervous  medicines,  and  powerful  stimu- 
li. Quincy. 

2.  A  kind  of  madness,  in  which  the  mind 
is  always  fixed  on  one  object. 

I  have  neither  the  scholar's  nwlancholy,  which  is 
emulation;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical; 
nor  the  courtier's,  which  is  proud;  nor  the  soldier's, 
which  is  ambitious;  nor  tlie  lawyer's,  which  is  po- 
litick; nor  the  lady's,  which  is  nice;  nor  the  lover's, 
which  is  all  these;  but  it  is  a  melaiuholy  of  mine 
own,  compounded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  and,  indeed,  the  sundry  contempla- 
tion of  my  travels,  in  which  my  often  rumination 
wraps  me  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.         Shaksp. 

Moonstiuck  madness,  moping  melancholy. 

Milton- 

3.  A  gloomy,  pensive,  discontented  tem- 
per. 

He  protested,  that  he  had  only  been  to  seek  so- 
litary places  by  an  extreme  metancholy  that  had 
possessed  him.  Sidney. 

All  these  gifts  come  from  him;  and  if  we  murmur 
here,  we  may  at  the  next  melancholy  be  ti'oubled 
that  God  did  not  make  us  angels.  Taylor. 

This ?n€ianc/jo/i/ flatters,  but  unmans  you; 
What  is  it  else  but  penury  of  soul, 
A  lazy  frost,  a  numbness  of  the  mind?        Dryden. 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heav'nly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
And  ever  musing  melancholy  reigns.  Pope. 

Melancho'ly,  m^l'an-kol-^.*"^  adj.  [me- 
lancholique,  Fr.] 

1.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Think  of  all  our  miseries 
But  as  some  melancholy  dream  which  has  awak'd  us 
To  the  renewing  of  our  joys.  Denham. 

If  in  the  melancholy  shades  below, 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last,  mine  undecay'd. 
Burn  on  through  death,  and  animate  my  shade. 

Pope. 

2.  Diseased   with    melancholy;    fanciful; 
habitually  dejected. 

How  now,  sweet  Frank,  art  thou  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 

He  observes  Lamcch  more  melancholy  than  usual, 

and  imagines  it  to  be  from  a  suspicion  he  has  of  his 

wife  Adah,  whom  he  loved.  Locke. 

AIELICE'RIS,  mSl-e-seVis.  n.  s.  [/«,£/<- 

Meliceris  is  a  tn.Tiour  inclosed  in  a  cystis,  and  con- 
sisting of  matter  like  honey.  If  the  matter  resembles 
milk  curds,  the  tumour  is  called  atheroma;  if  like 
honey,  meliceris;  and  if  composed  of  fat,  or  a  sucty 
substance,  steatoma.  Sharp. 

Me'lilot,  mel'le-lut."^8  n.  s.  [melilot,  Fr. 

melilotus,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
To  Me'lioratk,  md'le-6-rate.  v.  a.  [melio- 
rer,  French,  from  melior.]  To  better;  to 
improve. 

Grafting  jnciioratfs  the  fruit;  for  that  the  nourish- 
meut  is  better  prepai-ed  in  the  stock,  than  in  the 
crude  earth.  Bacon. 

But  when  we  graft,  or  buds  inoculate. 
Nature  by  art  we  nobly  meliorate.  Denham. 

A  man  ought  by  no  means  to  think  that  he  should 
be  able  so  much  as  to  alter  or  meliorate  the  huniom- 
of  an  ungrateful  person  by  any  acts  of  kii.dntss. 

South. 

Castration  serves  to  meliorate  the  flesh  of  those 

beasts  that  suffer  it.  Graunt. 

Much  labour  is  requir'd  in  trees; 
Well  roust  the  ground  be  digg'd  and  better  dress'd, 
New  soil  to  make,  and  meliorate  the  rest.  Dtyden. 
Mkliora'tion,  me-l^-6-ra'«hi\n.  n.  s.  \^me- 
lioralion,  French,  from  meliorate.]  Im- 
provement; act  of  bettering. 

For  the  melioration  of  musick  tlicre  is  yet  much 

left,  in  this  point  of  exquisite  consorts,  to  try.  Bac. 

Melio'rity,  m6-lc-6r'e-te."^   n.s,  [from 
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vielior.']  State  of  being  better.   A  word 
very  elegant,  but  not  used. 

Men  incline  unto  them  whicli  are  softest,  and 
least  in  their  way,  in  despigUt  of  them  that  bold 
them  hardest  to  it;  so  that  this  colour  of  ineliorily 
and  pre-eminence  is  a  sign  of  weakness.       Bacon. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernable  ends  of  them,  the  meli- 
ority  above  what  was  necessai-y  to  be,  do  evince,  by 
a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship  not  of 
blind  mechanism,  but  of  an  intelligent  and  benign 
agent.  Benlley. 

To  Mell,  m^l.  V.  n.  [nieler,  se  meler,  Fr.J 
To  mix;  to  meddle.   Obsolete. 

It  fathers  fits  not  with  such  things  to  nidi.  Spenser. 

Here  is  a  deal  of  good  matter 
Lost  for  lack  of  telling: 

Now  1  see  thou  dost  but  clatter. 
Harm  may  come  of  melling.  Spenser. 

Meliti'fekous,  m^l-lii'fer-i&s.   adj.   Pro- 
ductive of  lioney.  Diet. 
Mellifica'tion,  mel-le-f^-ka'shi'in.  n.  $. 
[melli^ro,  Latin.]     The  art  or  practice 
of  making  honey;  production  of  honey. 
In  judging  of  the  air,  many  things  besides  the 
weather  ought  to  be  observed:  in  some  countries, 
the  silence  of  grass-hoppers,  and  want  of  meUifica- 
timx  iu  bees.                                             Arbulhnot. 
Melli'fluence,    m^l-lifflu-ensc.    n,   s. 
\jnel  and./?Mo,  Latin.]    A  honied  flow;  a 
flow  of  sweetness. 
Mi-:li.i'fluent,  m^l-lif'flu-^nt.^^s  ^     adj. 
Mellifluous,  niSi-hrBu-i'is.«i8    5      ['"^^ 
and7?Mo,  Latin. j     Flowing  with  honey; 
flowing  with  sweetness. 
A  metlijiuous  voice,  as  I  am  a  true  knight,  ^huk. 
As  all  those  things  which  are  most  meUifAww  are 
soonest  changed  into  choler  and  bitterness,  so  aie 
our  vanities  and  pleasisres  converted  into  the  bitter- 
est SOI  rows.                                                     Raleigh. 

Innumerous  songsters  in  the  freshening  shade 
Of  ntw  sprung  leaves,  their  modulations  mix 
jyicUifluom.  Thomson. 

Me'llow,  m^l'l6.327,arf;.  [meappa,  soft, 
Sax.  Skinner;  more  nearly  from  mollis, 
molley  molloiv,  mellonv:  though  r  is  in- 
deed, easily  changed  into  /  in  common 
speech.] 
\.  Soft  with  ripeness;  full  ripe. 

A  storm,  a  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay  my  leaves. 

Shakspeare. 

An  apple  in  my  hand  works  different  effects  upon 

my  senses:  my  eye  tells  me  it  is  green;  my  nose 

that  it  hath  a  mellow  scent;  and  my  taste,  that  it  is 

sweet.  Digiy- 

A  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit,  without  a  winter  storm.      Dryd. 

2.  Soft  in  sound. 

Of  seven  smooth  joints  a  vullow  pipe  I  have. 
Which  with  his  dying  breatk  Dametas  gave.  Dryd. 

3.  Soft;  unctuous. 

Camomile  sheweth  viellow  grounds  fit  for  wheat. 

Bacon, 

4.  Drunk;  melted  down  with  drink. 

Greedy  of  physicians  frequent  fees, 
From  female  mellow  praise  he  takes  degrees.  Rose. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  inellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  testy,  touchy,  pleasant  fellow; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

,Sudison. 
'Jo  Me'llow,  mdl'lo.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 
1 .  To  ripen;  to  mature;  to  soften  by  ripe- 
ness; to  ripen  by  age. 

Lord  Aubrey  Vere 


Was  done  to  death,  and  more  than  so,  my  father; 
Even  in  the  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years.  Shaksp. 

The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit, 
Wliich  mellowed  by  the  stealmg  hours  of  time. 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty.        Shaksp. 

On  foreign  mountains  may  the  sun  refine 
The  grape's  soft  juice,  and  nullow  it  to  wine.  Add. 
I.  To  soften. 

They  plow  in  the  wheat  stubble  in  December; 
and  if  the  weather  prove  frosty  to  ■nullow  it,  they 
do  not  plow  it  again  till  April.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  mature  to  perfection. 

This  episode,  now  the  most  pleasing  entertain- 
ment of  the  ^Eneis,  was  so  accounted  in  his  own 
age,  and  before  it  was  mellowed  into  that  reputation 
which  time  has  given  it.  Dryden. 

To  Me'llow,  m^l'lo.  v.  n.  To  be  matur- 
ed; to  ripen. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou 
In  my  grave's  inside  see'st  what  thou  art  now; 
Yet  thou'rt  not  yet  so  good;  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  melloic  there,  we're  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 

Me'llowness,    mel'lo-nes.    n.    s.    [from 
mellow.^ 

1.  Maturity  of  fruits;   ripeness;   softness 
by  maturity. 

My  reason  can  consider  greenness,  tnellowness, 
sweetness,  or  coldness,  singly,  and  without  relation 
to  any  other  quality  that  is  painted  in  me  by  the 
same  apple.  iJig^y- 

The  spring,  like  youth,  fresh  blossoms  doth  pro- 
duce. 
But  autumn  makes  them  ripe,  and  fit  for  use: 
So  age  a  mature  mellowness  doth  set 
On  the  green  promises  of  youthful  heat.     Denham. 

2.  Maturity;  fuil  age. 
Meloco'ton,  m6-l6-k6't6n.  n.  s.  [jneloco- 

lone,  Spanish;  n.alum  cotoneum,  Latin.] 
A  quince.  Obsolete. 

In  apricots,  peaches,  or  nulocotones  upon  a  wall, 

the  greatest  fruits,  are  towards  the  bottom.    Bacon. 

Melo'dious,  m6-i6'd6-ds,  or  me-l6'j6-ils. 

393    376  Q(ij^   [from  nielQdy.~\     Musical; 

harmonious. 

Fountains!  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Jlfeiof/iows murmurs;  warbling  tune  his  praise.  JViiit. 
And  oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm 'd  their  ears; 
And  musick  more  melodious  than  the  spheres. 

Dry  den. 
MELo'DiousLY,m6-l6'dd-iis-le.  adv.  [from 

7n€lodious.~\  Musically;  harmoniously. 
Melo'diousness,    m^-lo'd^-ils-n^s.   w.  s. 
[from     melodious^      Harmoniousness; 
musicalness. 
ME'LODY,  mfil'lo-di.  n.   s.   [/u.£A«^/«.] 
Musick;  harmony  of  sound. 

The  prophet  David  having  singular  knowledge 
not  in  poeti-y  alone  but  in  musick  also,  judging  them 
both  to  be  things  most  necessary  for  the  house  of 
God,  left  behind  him  a  number  of  divinely  indited 
poems,  and  was  fiirther  the  author  of  adding  unto 
poetry  melody  in  public  prayer,  melody  both  vocal 
and  instrumental,  for  the  raising  up  of  men's  hearts, 
and  the  sweetening  of  their  affections  towards  God. 

Hooker. 

Singing  and  making  melody  in  your  hearts  to  the 

Lord.  Ephesians. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber: 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody?  Shaksp. 

Lend  me  your  songs,  ye  nightingales:  0  pour 
The  mazy-running  soul  o(  melody 
Into  my  varied  verse!  Thomson. 

Me'lon,  mel'liin.i^''  n.  s.  [melo7i,  French; 

melo,  Latin.] 
1.  A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  melon  consists  of  one  leaf,  which 


is  of  the  expanded  bell  shape,  cut  into  several  seg- 
ments, and  exactly  like  those  of  the  cucumber;  some 
of  these  flowers  are  barren,  not  adhering  to  the  cm- 
brio;  others  are  fruitful,  growing  upon  the  embrio, 
which  is  afterwards  changed  into  a  fruit,  for  the 
most  part  of  an  oval  shape,  smooth  or  wrinkled,  and 
divided  into  three  seminal  apartments,  which  seem 
to  be  cut  into  two  parts,  and  contain  many  oblong 
seeds.  •^^'"«'- 

2.  The  fruit. 

We  remember  the  fish  which  we  did  eat  in  Egjpt 
freely ;  the  cucumbers  and  the  melons.       Mimbers. 
Melon-thi'stle,    m^l'liin-^/iis-sl.     n.    s. 
[_?nelocoitus,  Latin.] 

The  whole  plant  of  the  melon-thistle  hath  a  sin- 
gular appearance.  Miller. 
To  Melt,  m^lt.  v.  a.  [melcan,  Saxon.] 
1 .  To  dissolve;  to  make  liquid:  common- 
ly by  heat. 

How  they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat  drop  by 
drop,  and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me!  Shaksp. 

When  the  melling  fire  burneth,  the  fire  causeth 
the  waters  to  boil.  Isaiah, 

This  price,  which  is  given  above  the  value  of  the 
silver  iu  our  coin,  is  given  only  to  preserve  our  coin 
from  being  melted  down.  Locke 

The  rock's  high  summit  in  the  temple's  shade, 
Nor  heat  could  melt,  uor  beating  storm  invade. 

Pope. 

If  your  butter  when  melted  tastes  of  brass,  it  is 
your  master's  fault,  who  will  not  allow  you  a  silver 
saucepan.  Swift. 

To  dissolve;  to  break  in  pieces. 

To  take  in  pieces  this  frame  of  nature,  and  melt 
it  down  into  its  first  principles;  and  then  to  observe 
how  the  divine  wisdom  wrought  all  these  things  in- 
to that  beautiful  composition;  is  a  kind  of  joy,  which 
pierccth  the  mind.  Burnet. 

3.  To  soften  to  love  or  tenderness. 

The  mighty  master  smil'd  to  see 
That  love  was  in  the  next  degree: 
'Twas  but  a  kindred  sound  to  move, 
For  pity  melts  the  mind  to  love. 

Alas!  the  story  melts  away  my  soul. 

t.  To  waste  away. 

Thou  would'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  mdted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust. 

7o  Melt,  melt,  v  n. 


Dryden. 
Mdison. 


Shaksp. 


To  become   liquid;   to  dissolve;  to  be 
made  fluid. 

Let  them  melt  away  as  waters  which  run  contin- 
ually. Psalms. 

The  rose  is  fragrant,  but  it  fades  in  time; 
The  violet  sweet,  but  quickly  past  the  prime; 
While  lilies  haug  their  heads  and  soon  decay. 
And  whiter  snow  in  minutes  melts  away.     Dryden. 

2.  To  be  softened  to  pity,  or  any  gentle 
passion;  to  grow  tender,  mild,  or  gentle. 

I  melt,  and  am  not 
Of  stronger  earth  than  others.  Shaksp. 

Dighton  and  Forrest; 
Albeit,  they  were  flesht  villains,  bloody  dogs, 
Melting  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
Wept  like  two  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 

Shaksp. 
This  said;  the  mov'd  assistants  melt  in  tears. 

Dryden. 
Melting  into  tears,  the  pious  man 
Deplor'd  so  sad  a  sight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  dissolved;  to  lose  substance. 

Whitlicr  are  they  vanish'd.' 
Into  the  air:  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
Melted  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shaksp. 

Beauty  is  a  witch. 
Against  whose  charms  faith  nultelh  into  blood. 

Shaksp. 
i.  To  be  subdued  by  affliction. 

My  soul  melteth  for  heaviness:  sti'cngthen  thou 
me.  Psalms 
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IVIe'lter,  ni^U'iir.9'*  „.   g,   [from   melt.'] 
One  that  melts  metals. 

Miso  and  Mopsa,  like  a  couple  of  foreswat  mel- 

ters,  were  getting  the  pure  silver  of  their  bodies  out 

of  the  ore  of  their  garments.  Sidney. 

This  the  author  attributes  to  the  remissness  of  the 

{ortntr  meltcrs,  in  not  exhausting  the  ore.  Derham. 

ME'LTiNGLY,m^lt'ing-l6.  adv.  [{rom7ndl' 
inff.]  Like  something  melting. 

Zelmane  lay  upon  a  bank;  that  her  tears  falling 
into  the  water,  one  might  have  thought  she  bcga- 
mellingbj  to  be  metamorphorsed  to  the  running  ri- 
ver. Sidney. 

Me'lwel,  m^rvv^I.  n.  s.  A  kind  offish. 

Me'mbek,  iYi^m'hiir,9»  n.  s.  \_?nemb7-e,  Fr. 
mcmbrum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  limb;  a  part  appendant  to  the  body. 

It  is  profitable  for  thee  that  one  of  thy  members 
should  perish,  and  not  that  thy  whole  body  should 
be  cast  into  hell.  J\lattheiv. 

The  tongue  is  a  little  member,  and  boastetb  great 
things.  James. 

If  shape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  shajm  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.    Milton. 

2.  A  part  of  a  discourse  or  period;  a  head; 
a  cluuse. 

Where  the  respondent  limits  or  distinguishes  any 
proposition,  the  o|)ponent  must  prove  his  own  propo- 
sition according  to  that  member  of  the  distinction  in 
which  the  respondent  denied  it.  fVatls. 

3.  Any  part  of  an  integral. 

In  poetry  as  in  architecture,  not  only  the  whole 
but  the  principal  members,  should  be  great.  Mdison. 

4.  One  of  a  community. 

My  going  to  demand  justice,  npon  the  five  mem- 
bers, my  enemies  loaded  with  obloquies.  K.  Charles. 

Mean  as  I  am,  yet  have  the  Muses  made 
Me  free,  a  member  of  the  tuneful  trade.      Dryden. 

Sienna  is  adorned  with  many  towers  of  brick, 
which,  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
erected  to  such  of  the  numbers  as  had  done  service 
to  their  country.  Mdison. 

Me'mbrane,  m^m'brane.91  n.  s.  \^7nem- 
bru7ie.,  French;  ine7nbrana.,  Latin. J  A 
web  of  several  sorts  oi  fibres,  interwo- 
ven together  for  the  covering  and  wrap- 
ping up  some  parts:  the  fibres  of  the 
membranes  give  them  an  elasticity, 
whereby  they  can  contract,  and  closely 
grasp  the  parts  they  contain,  and  their 
nervous  fibres  give  them  an  exquisite 
sense,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  con- 
traction; they  can,  therefore,  scarcely 
suffer  the  sharpness  of  medicines,  and 
are  difficulty  united  when  wounded. 

Qu'mcy. 
The  chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  for- 
mation, the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder.      Brown. 

They  obstacle  find  none 
Of  membrane,  joint,  or  limb,  exclusive  bars: 
Easier  than  air  with  air,  if  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix.  Milton. 

The  inner  membrane  that  involved  the  several  li- 
quoi-s  of  the  egg  remained  unbroken.  Boyle 

Membrav.\'ceous.  ni^m-bra-ni'shus.3«7 
Membra'neous,  m^-m-bri'iie-iis. 
Me'mbranous,  mdm'brdn-iis. 

adj.  \^rnc7ii0raneiijc,  French;  from  7nt!ii 
branuy     Latin.]    Consisting    of  mem- 
branes. 

Lute-strings,  which  are  made  of  the  membraneous 
parts  of  the  guts,  strongly  wreathed,  swell  so  much 
as  to  break  in  wet  weather.  Boyle. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  involution  or 
membraneous  covering  Cislled  the  silly-how   Groirn. 
Such  birds  as  are  carnivorous  have  no  gizzard,  or 
musculous,  but  a  membranous  stomach;  thatkind  of 
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food  being  torn  into  small  flakes  by  the  beak,  may 

be  easily  concocted  by  a  membranous  stomach.  Ray. 

Anodyne  substances,  which  take  off  contractions 

of  the  men}bra7ious  parts,  are  diuretick.  Arbulhnot. 

Birds  of  prey  have  membranaceous,  not  muscular 

stomachs.  Mulhnot. 

MEME'NTO,  m^-men'to.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 

memorial  notice;  a  hint  to  awaken  the 

memory. 

Our  master,  for  his  learning  and  piety,  is  not  only 
a  precedent  to  his  own  subjects,  but  to  foreign 
princes;  yet  he  is  but  a  man,  and  seasonable  Hie- 
mentos  may  be  useful.  Bacon. 

Is  not  the  frequent  spectacle  of  other  people  s 
deaths  a  memento  sufficient  to  make  you  think  of 
your  own.  L^ Estrange. 

Memo'ir,   m6-m6ir',  or  m^m'war.    n.  s. 

[wemozre,  French.] 
1,  An  account  of  transactions  familiarly 


written. 

Be  our  great  master's  future  charge 
To  write  his  own  memoirs,  and  leave  his  heirs 
Hio^h  schemes  of  government  and  plans  of  war. 

Prior. 

2,  Hint;  notice;  account  of  any  thing. 

There  is  not  in  any  author  a  computation  of  the 
revenues  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  hardly  any 
memoirs  from  whence  it  might  be  collected. 

^irbiUhnot. 
ME'MORAnLE,m^m'miir-a-bl.  adj.  [_7ne7no- 
rahle,  French;  inemo7-abiHs,  Lat.]  Wor- 
thy of  memory;  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Nothing  I  so  much  delight  to  recount,  as  the  me- 
morable friendship  that  grew  betwixt  the  two  princes. 

Sidney. 
From  this  desire,  that  main  desire  proceeds. 
Which  all  men  have  surviving  fame  to  gain. 
By  tombs,  by  books,  by  memorable  deeds. 
For  she  that  this  desires  doth  still  remain.    Davies. 

Dares  Ulysses  for  the  prize  contend. 
In  sight  of  what  he  durst  not  once  defend; 
But  basely  fled  that  memorable  day. 
When  1  from  Hector's  hands  redeem'd  the  flaming 
prey?  Dryden. 

Me'morably,  mdni'mdr-a-bl6.  adv.  [from 
Tnc7norable.]  In  a  manner  worthy  of  me- 
moiy. 

ME.MORA'.^rD  UM,  mem-mo-ran'di'im. 
71.  s.  [Latin.]  A  note  to  help  the  memo- 

I  resolved  to  new  pave  every  street,  and  entered 
a  memorandum  in  my  pocket-book  accordingly. 

Ccuardian. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls, 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  nuuwrandums  of  the  schools.  Sxoift. 

Memo'rial,  me-mo'r^-al.  adj.  \_7/ie7norial, 
French;  7ne7norialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Preservative  of  memory. 

Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee  and  me,  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kisses  to  it.         S/iofcs/). 

May  I.  at  the  conclusion  of  a  work,  which  is  a 
kind  of  moUument  of  Pope's  partiality  to  rac,  place 
the  following  lines  as  an  inscription  memorial  of  it. 

Bi'oome 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  raise; 
There  high  in  air  memorial  of  my  name 
Fix  the  smooth  oar,  and  bid  me  live  to  fame.  Pope. 

2.  Contained  in  memory. 

The  case  is  with  the  memm-ial  possessions  of  the 

greatest  part  of  mankind:  a  few  useful  things  mixed 

with  many  trifles  fill  up  their  memories.         Watts. 

Memorial,  me-nio'r^  al.  ".  s. 

1.   A    monument;   something  to  preserve 

memory. 

Churches   have  names;   some  as  memorials  of 
peace,  some  of  wisdom,  some  in  memory  of  the 

q2 
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Trinity  itself,  some  of  Christ  under  sundry  titles;  of 
the  blessed  Virgin  not  a  few;  many  of  one  apostle, 
saint,  or  martyr;  many  of  all.  Hooker. 

A  inemorial  unto  Israel,  that  no  stranger  ofler  in- 
cense before  the  Lord.  Aumfter* 

All  the  laws  of  this  kingdom  have  some  monu 
ments  or  memorials  thereof  in  waiting,  yet  all  of 
them  have  not  their  original  in  writing;  for  some  of 
those  laws  have  obtained  their  force  by  immemo- 
rial usage.  Hale. 

In  other  parts  like  deeds  deserv'd 
Memorial,  where  the  might  of  Gabriel  fought. 

MiltoH. 

Reflect  upon  a  clear,  unblotted,  acquitting  con- 
science, and  feed  upon  tlie  ineffable  comforts  of  the 
numorial  of  a  conquered  temptation.  South. 

Medals  are  so  many  monuments  consigned  over 
to  eternity,  that  may  last  when  all  other  mcmm-ials 
of  the  same  age  are  worn  out  or  lost.         Addison. 

2.  Hint  to  assist  the  memory. 

He  was  a  prince  sad,  serious,  and  full  of  thoughts 
and  secret  observations,  and  full  of  notes  and  memo- 
rials of  his  own  hand  touching  persons.  Bacon. 

Memorials  written  with  king  Edward's  hand  shall 
be  the  giound  of  this  history.  Hayward. 

3.  An  address;  reminding  of  services  and 
soliciting  reward. 

Memo'rialist,  mi-mo'r^-al-ist.  n.  s. 
[from  7ne772orial.']  One  who  writes  me- 
morials. 

I  must  not  omit  a  memorial  setting  forth,  that  the 
memorialist  had,  with  great  dispatch,  carried  a  let- 
ter from  a  certain  lord  to  a  certain  lord.  Spectator. 

To  Memori'ze,  mSm'6-rJze.  v.  a.  [from 

me7nory.] 

1 .  To  record;  to  commit  to  memory  by 
writing. 

They  neglect  to  memorize  their  conquest  of  the 
Indians,  especially  in  those  times  in  which  the  same 
was  supposed.  Spetiser. 

Let  their  names  that  were  bravely  lost  be  rather 
memorized  in  the  full  table  of  time;  for  my  part,  I 
love  no  ambitious  pains  in  an  eloquent  description 
of  miseries.  Wotton. 

2.  To  cause  to  be  remembered. 
They  meant 

To  memorize  another  Golgotha.  Shaksp^ 

ML'MORY,   m^m'mi\r-6.««7  „.   s.    \jnc- 

Ttioire,  French;  7ne7noria,  Latin.] 
\ .  The  power  of  retaining  or  recollecting 
things  past;  retention;  reminiscence;  re- 
collection. 

Meinoi^j  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our  minds 
those  ideas  which  after  imprinting  have  disappear- 
ed, or  have  been  laid  aside  out  of  sight.  Locke. 
The  memory  is  perpetually  looking  back,  when  we 
have  nothing  present  to  entertain  us;  it  is  like  those 
repositories  in  animals  that  are  filled  with  stores  of 
food,  on  which  they  may  rummate,  when  their  pre- 
sent pasture  fails.  Jidditon. 

2.  Exemption  from  oblivion. 
That  ever-living  man  o(  memory, 

Henry  the  fifth!  Shaksp. 

3.  Time  of  knowledge. 
Thy  request  think  now  fulfill'd,  that  ask'd 

How  first  this  world,  and  face  of  things,  began. 
And  what  before  thy  memory  was  done.       Milton. 
k  Memorial;  monumental  record. 
Be  better  suited; 
These  weeds  are  numories  of  those  worser  hours: 
I  pr'ythec  put  them  off.  Skaksp. 

A  swan  in  memoni  of  Cycnus  shines; 
The  mourning  sisters  weep  in  wat'i-y  signs.   Addis. 
5.   Reflection;  attention.    Not  in  use. 
When  Duncan  is  asleep,  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wasscl  so  convince. 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume.  Shaksp. 

Men,  men.   The  plural  of  771  an. 
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Wits  live  obscurely,  nun  know  not  kow;  or  die 
obscurely,  m«n  mark  not  when.  Jischam. 

For  men,  there  are  to  be  considered  the  valour 
and  number:  the  old  observation  isnotunti-uc,  that 
the  Spaniards  valour  lieth  in  the  eye  of  the  looker- 
ou;  but  the  English  valour  lieth  about  the  soldier's 
heart.  Bacon. 

He  thought  fit  that  the  king's  affairs  should  en- 
tirely be  couducted  by  the  soldiers  and  men  of  war. 

Clarendon. 
Men-ple'aser,  m^n'pl^-z^r.   n.    s.   [men 
and  fileaser.^  One  too  careful  to  please 
others. 

Servants,  be  obedient  to  them  that  are  your  mas- 
ters: not  with  eye-service,  as  mcn-pleasers;  but  as 
the  servants  of  Christ,  doing  the  will  of  God  from 
the  heart.  Ephesians. 

To  Me'nace,  m^n'nase.^*  v.  a.  \_menacer^ 
French.]]  To  threaten;  to  threat 
Whoever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so?     Shaksp. 
Your  eyes  do  menace  me:  Why  look  you  pale? 

Shaksp. 
My  master  knows  not  but  I  am  gone  hence, 
And  fearfully  did  meiiace  me  with  death, 
If  1  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents.  Shaksp. 

From  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  menaced  him.  Shaksp. 

What  should  he  do?  'Twas  death  to  go  away. 
And  the  god  menaced  if  he  dar'd  to  stay.     Dryden. 
Me'nace,  m^i/nas.9i   n.  s.   [menace^  Fr. 
from  the  verb.]  Threat. 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 
first,  it  may  be  doubled  whether,  before  an  ocular 
example,  he  believed  the  cirse  at  last.         Brmvn. 

The  Trojans  view  the  dusty  cloud  from  far, 
And  the  dark  menace  of  the  distant  war.     Lh-yden. 
Me'nacer,  m^n'nas-iir.98  n.  s.  [menaceur, 
French;  from  menace.]     A  threatenerj 
one  that  threats. 

Hence  menacer!  nor  tempt  me  into  rage: 
This  roof  protects  thy  rashness.  But  be  gone.  Phil. 
MEM'A' G E,  nie-nazhe'.  n.  s.   [French.] 
A  colkction  of  animals. 

I  saw  here  the  largest  menage  that  I  ever  met 
with.  Mdison. 

Me'nagogue,  mSn'a-gog.^'^  n.  s.  [ftuvsj 
and  ciyu.j  A  medicine  that  promotes 
the  flux  of  the  menses. 

To  Mend,  m^nd.  v.  a.  [emendo.,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  repair  from  breach  or  decay. 

They  gave  the  money  to  the  workmen  to  repair 
and  mend  the  house.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  To  correct;  to  alter  for  the  better. 

The  best  service  they  could  do  to  the  state,  was 
to  mend  the  lives  of  the  persons  who  composed  it. 

Temple. 

You  need  not  despair,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
growing  reason,  to  mend  the  weakness  of  his  con- 
stitution. Locke. 

Name  a  new  play,  and  he's  the  poet's  friend ; 
Nay,  show'd  his  faults — but  when  would  poets  mend? 

Pope. 

Their  opinion  of  Wood,  and  his  project,  ts  not 
menderf.  Swift. 

3.  To  help;  to  advance. 

Whatever  is  new  is  unlook'd  for;  and  ever  it 
mends  some,  and  impairs  others:  and  he  that  is  hol- 
pen  takes  it  for  a  fortune,  and  he  that  is  hurt  for  a 
wrong.  Bacon. 

If,  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  puuctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
thereby  very  little  mend  the  matter,  or  help  us  to  a 
more  positive  idea  of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

Though  in  some  lands  the  grass  is  but  short,  yet 
it  mends  garden  herbs  and  fruit.  Mortitner. 

i.  To  improve;  to  increase. 

Death  comes  not  at  call;  justice  divine 
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Sees  the  high  sea  come  rolling  from  afar, 
The  land  grow  short,  he  mends  his  weary  pace, 
While  death  behind  him  covers  all  the  place.  Dryd. 
He  saw  the  monster  mend  his  pace;  he  springs. 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings.  Dryd. 
To  Mend,  mend.  v.  n.  To  grow  better;  to 
advance  in  any  good;  to  be  changed  for 
the  better. 
Me'ndable,     men'da-bl.*"*     adj.     [from 
mend.]    Capable  of  being  mended.     A 
low  word. 
Menda'city,  m^n-das's^-te.  n.  s.  [from 
mendax,  Latin.]   Falsehood. 

In  this  delivery  there  were  additional  mendaci- 
ties; for  the  commandment  forbid  not  to  touch  the 
fruit,  and  positively  said.  Ye  shall  surely  die;  but 
she,  extenuating,  replied,  Lest  ye  die.  Brown. 

Me'ndek,  mend'fir.9«  n.  s.  [from  mend.] 
One  who  makes  any  change  for  the  bet- 
ter. 

What  trade  art  thou?  A  trade  that  I  may  use  with 

a  safe  conscience;  a  mender  of  bad  soals.     Shaksp. 

Me'ndicant,    m^n'd^-kant.  adj.    \mendi- 

cans,  Lat.]  Begging;  poor  to  a  state  of 

beggary. 

Be  not  righteous  over-much,  is  applicable  to  those 
who,  out  of  an  excess  of  zeal,  practise  mortifica- 
tions, whereby  they  macerate  their  bodies;  or  to 
those  who  voluntarily  reduce  themselves  to  a  poor 
and  mendicant  state.  Fiddes. 

Me'ndicant,  m^n'd^-kant.  n.  s.  [mendi- 
cant^ French.]  A  begv^ar;  one  of  some 
begging     fraternity    in     the     Romish 
church. 
To  Me'ndicate,  m^n'de-kite.  v.  a.  [men- 
dicoy  Latin;  mendier,  French.]  To  beg; 
to  ask  alms. 
Mendi'city,  m^n-dis's6-te.  n.  s.  [jnendi- 
citas,  Latin;  7nendicite,  Fr.]  The  life  of 
a  beggar. 
Mends,  m^ndz,  for  amends. 

Let  her  be  as  she  is:  If  she  be  fair,  'tis  the  better 

for  her;  and  if  she  be  not,  she  has  the  mends  in  her 

own  hands.  Shaksp. 

Me'nial,  m6'nd-al.*^3  adj.  [from  meiny  or 

many;  ment,  Saxon;  or  mesnie,  old  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  retinue,  or  train  of 
servants. 

Two  menial  dogs  before  their  master  press'd; 
Thus  clad,  and  guarded  thus,  he  seeks  his  kingly 
guest.  Dryden. 

2.  Swift   seems  not  to  have  known  the 
meaning  of  this  word. 

The  women  attendants  perform  only  the  most 

menial  offices.  Chilliver. 

Me'nial,  m6'nd-al.  n.  s.  One  of  the  train 

of  servants. 
Meni'nges,  mfe-nin'j^s.  n.  s.   [;M,£v/fy{^.] 
The  meninges  are  the  two  membranes 
that  envelop  the   brain,  whicli   are  cal- 
led the  pia  mater  and  dura  mater;  the 
latter  being   the  exterior  involucrum, 
is,  from  its  thickness,  so  denominated. 
The  brain  being  exposed  to  the  air  groweth  fluid, 
and  is  thrust  forth  by  the  contraction  of  the  menin- 
ges. Wiseman. 
Meno'logy,  m^-nol'lo-je.*"  n.  s.  [/m.>jv«- 
Aey<ev;  menologe,  French.]     A  register 
of  months. 

In  the  Roman  martyrology  we  find,  at  one  time, 
many  thousand  martyrs  dt^stroyed  by  Dioclesian; 
the  menology  saith  they  were  twenty  thousand 


Mends  not  her  slowest  pace',  for  pray'r,  or  cries.      L  .    ,  ,   ,    ,  ,  Stillwgfleet. 

Milton,  Me  now,  min  no.  n.  s.  commonly  minnow. 

When  upon  the  sands  the  traveller  I     [phojcinus.'^  A  fish. 
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Me'nsal,  m^n'sdl.  adj.  [mensalisy  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  table;  transacted  at 
table.  A  word  yet  scarcely  naturalized. 
Conversation  either  mental  or  mensal.  Clarissa. 
Me'nstrual,  m^ns'siru-al.  udj.  [menstru- 
al, Fr.  menstruus,  Latin.] 
Monthly;  happening  once  a  month;  last- 
ing a  month. 

She  turns  all  her  globe  to  the  sun,  by  moving  in 
her  menstrual  orb,  and  enjoys  night  and  day  alter- 
nately, one  day  of  her's  being  equal  to  fourteen  days 
and  nights  of  our's.  Benltey. 

Pertaining  to  a  menstruum,  [menatru' 
eux,  French.] 

The  dissents  of  the  inenstrual  or  strong  waters 

hinder  the  incorporation,  as'  well  as  those  of  the 

mental.  Bacon. 

Me'nstruous,  mSns'stru-As.  adj.  [men- 

struus,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  catamenia. 
0  thou  of  late  belov'd. 

Now  like  a  menstrwows  woman  artremov'd.  Sandp. 

2.  Happening  to  women  at  certain  tiujes. 
Many,  from  being  women,  have  proved  men  at 

the  first  point  of  their  memirutms  eruptions.  Brown. 

Me'nstruum,  m^ns'stru-um.  n.  s.  [This 
name  probably  was  derived  from  some 
notion  of  the  old  chymists  about  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moon  in  the  preparation 
of  dissolvents.] 

All  liquors  are  called  menstruums  which  are  used 
as  dissolvents,  or  to  extract  the  vii-tues  of  ingredients 
by  infusion,  or  decoction.  Quincy. 

Enquire  what  is  the  proper  menstruum  to  dissolve 
metal,  what  will  touch  upon  the  one  and  not  upon 
the  other,  and  what  several  menstrua  will  dissolve 
any  metal.  Bacon. 

White  metalline  bodies  must  be  excepted  which, 
by  reason  of  their  excessive  density,  seem  to  reflect 
almost  all  the  light  incidenton  their  first  superficies, 
unless  by  solution  in  menstruums  they  be  reduced 
into  very  small  particles,  and  then  they  become 
transparent.  J^etoton, 

Mensurabi'lity,  m^n-shu-ra-b!l'6-t6.  n. 
s.  [7nensuradilite,  Fr.]  Capacity  of  be- 
ing measured. 
Me'nsurable,  m^n'shu-ra-bl.  adj.  [men- 
sura,  Lat.]  Measurable;  that  may  be 
measured. 

We  measure  our  time  by  law  and  not  by  nature. 
The  solar  month  is  no  periodical  motion,  and  not 
easily  mensuro^te,  and  the  months  unequal  among 
themselves,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  even  weeks 
or  days.  Holder. 

Me'nsural,    m^n'shu-ral.88    adj.    [from 

mensura,  Lat.]   Relating  to  measure. 
To    Me'nsvrate,    men'shu-r^te.   v.    a. 
[from  mensura,  Lat.]  To  measure;  to 
take  the  dimension  of  any  thing. 
Mensura'tion,    n»6n-shu-ri'shdn.    n.    s. 
[from  menyura,  Lat.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  measuring;  result  of  measuring. 
After  giving  the  mensuration  and  argumentation 
of  Dr.  Cumberland,  it  would  not  have  been  fair  to 
have  suppressed  those  of  another  prelate.  ^Muthnot. 
Me'a'tal,  m^nt'lal.^^  adj.  [mentale,  Fr. 
mentis,  Lat.]     Intellectual;  existing  in 
the  mind. 

What  a  mental  power 
This  eye  shoots  forth !  How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip!  To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret.  Shakspeare. 

So  deep  the  pow'r  of  these  ingredients  pierc'd, 
Ev'n  to  the  inmost  seat  of  mental  sight. 
That  Adam  now  enforc'd  to  close  his  eyes. 
Sunk  down  and  all  bis  spirits  became  entranc'd. 

Mlton. 
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The  metaphor  of  taste  would  not  have  been  so 
weneral,  had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between 
The  nuntal  taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  that  effects 
the  palate.  ^^ddison. 

If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  without  those  principles;  for  where 
the  ideas  are  not,  there  can  be  no  knowledge,  no 
assent,  no  mental  or  verbal  propositions  about  them. 

Locke. 

She  kindly  talk'd,  at  least  three  hours, 
Of  plastick  forms,  and  mental  pow'rs.  Prior. 

Those  iuward  representations  of  spirit,  thought, 
love,  and  hatred,  are  pure  and  mental  ideas,  be- 
longing to  the  mind,  and  carry  nothing  of  shape  or 
sense  in  them.  Watts. 

Me'ntally,  men'tal-6.  adv.  [from  men- 
tal.'] Intellectually;  in  the  mind;  not 
practically  or  externally,  but  in  thought 
or  meditation. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  the  first  principle  of  life, 
and  mentally  divide  it  into  its  constituent  paits,  we 
find  nothing  but  what  is  in  any  muscle  of  the  body. 

Benlley. 
Me'ntion,  m^n'shiln.  n.  s.  [inentioUf  Fr, 
mentio,  Lat.J 

1.  Oral  or  written  expression,  or  recital 
of  any  thing. 

Think  on  me  when  it  shall  be  well  with  thee;  and 
make  mention  of  me  unto  Pharaoh.  Genesis. 

The  Almighty  introduces  the  proposal  of  his  laws 
rather  with  Ihe  mention  of  some  particular  acts  of 
kindness,  than  by  reminding  mankind  of  his  severi- 
ty. Rogers. 

2.  Cursory  or  incidental  nomination. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.  Milton. 

To  Me'ntion,  m^n'shin.  v.  a.  [mention- 
ner,  Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  write  or 
express  in  words  or  writing. 

I  will  mention  the  loving  kindnesses  of  the  Lord, 

and  the  praises  of  the  Lord.  Isaiah. 

These  nxentioned  by  their  names  were  princes  in 

their  families.  1  Chronicles. 

All  his  transgressions  shall  not  be  mentioned. 

Ezekiel. 
Joys 
Then  sweet,  now  sad  to  mention,  through  dire  change 
Befall'n  us,  unfweseen,  unthought  of.  Milton. 

No  more  be  mentioned  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  and  wilful  barrenness.     Milton. 

Mephi'tical,  me-fit'^-kal.  adj.  [mefihi- 
tis,  Lat.]   lilfavoured;  stinking. 

Mephitical  exhalations  are  poisonous  or  noxious 

steams  issuing  out  of  the  earth,  from  what  cause 

soever.  Cluincy. 

Mera'oious,  m^-ri'shds.'^^^  adj.  [^meracus, 

Lat.]  Strong;  racy. 
Mb'roable,  mer'ka-bl.  adj.  \_?nercor,  La- 
tin.] To  be  sold  or  bought.  Did. 
Me'rcantant,  m^r'kan-tant.  n.  s.  \^mer- 
catante,  Ital.]  Tliis  word  in  Hhak- 
afieare  seems  to  signify  a  foreigner,  or 
foreign  trader. 

What  is  he 
— A  mercanlant,  or  else  a  pedant; 
I  know  not  wiiat  but  formal  in  apparel.  Shakspeare. 
Me'kcantile,  m^r'kan-til.'*«  adj.    Trad- 
ing; commercial:  relating  to  traders. 

Tiic  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  was  partly  mer- 
eantilf,  partly  military.  ^rbuthnot 

Let  him  travel  and  fulfil  the  duties  of  the  milita- 
ry or  mercantile  life;  let  prosperous  or  adverse  for- 
tune call  him  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe, 
still  let  him  cari-j'  on  his  knowledge,  and  the  im- 
provement of  his  soul.  Watts. 
Mk  kcat,  m^r'kat.  n,  s.  [mcrcatus.,  Lat.] 
Market;  trade. 
With  irresistible  majesty  and  authority  our  Sa- 


viour removed  the  exchange,  and  drove  the  mereat 
out  of  the  Temple.  Sprat. 

Me'hcature,  m^r'ka-tshure.  n.  s.  [we?-- 
catura^  Lat.]  The  practice  of  buying 
and  selling. 
Me'rcenariness,  m^r's^-na-r^-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  mercenary.]  Venality;  respect  to 
hire  or  reward. 

To  forego  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  undergo  the 
hardships  that  attend  a  holy  life,  is  such  a  kind  of 
mercenariixess,  as  none  but  a  resigned,  believing 
soul  is  likely  to  be  guilty  of;  if  fear  itself,  and  even 
the  fear  of  hell,  may  be  one  justifiable  motive  of 
men's  actions.  Boyle. 

ME'RCENARY,  m^r's^-na-r&."»  adj. 
[mercenaire^  Fr.  mercenarius,  Lat.] 

1.  Venal;  hired;  sold  for  money. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while ! 
Lie  drown'd,  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

Divers  Almains,  who  served  in  the  garrisons,  be- 
ing merely  mercenary,  did  easily  incline  to  the 
strongest.  Haywood. 

2.  Too  studious  of  profit;  acting  only  for 
hire. 

The  appellation  of  servant  imports  a  mercenary 
temper,  and  denotes  such  an  one  as  makes  his  re- 
ward both  the  sole  motive  anr*  measure  of  his  obe- 
dience. South. 

'Twas  not  for  nothing  I  the  crown  resign'd; 
I  still  must  own  a  mercenary  mind.  Dryden. 

Me'rcenary,  m^r's^-na-r^.  n.  s.  \jnerce- 
naire,  Fr.]  A  hireling;  one  retained  or 
serving  for  pay. 

He  a  poor  mercenary  serves  for  bread ; 
For  all  his  travel  only  cloth'd  and  fed.         Sandys. 
ME'RCER,  mer'siLlr.98  n.  s.  [mercier,  Fr.] 
One  who  sells  silks. 

The  dj-aper  and  mercer  may  measure  religion  as 
they  please,  and  the  weaver  cast  her  upon  what 
loom  he  please.  Howel. 

Me'rcery,  mer's\ir-e.®**  n.  s.  ^mercerie, 
Fr.  from  mercer.]  Trade  of  mercers; 
traffick  of  silks. 

The  mercery  is  gone  from  out  of  Lombard-street 
and  Cheapside  into    Paternoster-row   and    Fleet- 
street.  Graimt. 
To  Me'rchand,  m^r'tshand.  v.  n.   \_mar- 
c/iander,  Fr.]  To  transact  by  traffick. 

Ferdiuando  merchanded  with  France  for  the  re- 
storing Roussiglion  and  Pei-pignan,  oppignorated  to 
them.  Bacon. 

Me'rchandise,  m^r'tshdn-dize.  n.s.  [7nar- 

c/iandise,  Fr.] 
I.  Traffick;  commerce;  trade. 

If  a  son,  that  is  sent  by  his  father  about  merchan- 
dise, fall  into  some  lewd  action,  his  wickedness,  by 
your  rule,  should  be  imposed  upon  his  father. 

Shakspeare. 
If  he  pay  thee  to  the  utmost  farthing,  thou  hast 
forgiven  nothing;  it  is  merchandise,  and  not  forgive- 
ness, to  restore  him  that  does  as  much  as  you  can 
require.  Tatjlor. 

2-  VVares;  any  thing  to  be  bought  or  sold. 
Fair  when  her  breast,  like  a  rich  laden  bark 
With  precious  merchandise,  she  forth  doth  lay. 

Spenser. 
Thou  shall  not  sell  her  at  all  for  money;  thou 
shah  not  make  merchandise  of  her.     Deuteronomy 
As  for  any  vurchandise  you  have  brought,  yc  sLall 
have  your  return  in  merchandise  or  in  gold.  Baa  a. 
So  active  a  people  will  always  have  money,  whilst 
they  can  send  what  merchandises  they  please  to 
Mexico.  Mdison. 

To  Me'rchandise,  m^r'tshan-dize.  v.  n. 
To  trade;   to  traffick;  to  exercise  com- 
merce. 
The  Phoenicians,  of  whose  exceeding  mtrchan- 


diaing  we  read  so  much  in  ancient  histories,  were 
Canaanites,  whose  very  name  signifies  merchants. 

Brerexcood- 
Me'kchant,  m^r'tshani.^  *   n.    s.    [mar- 
chund.,  Fr.]  One  who  trafficks  to  remote 
countries. 

France  hath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attach'd 
Our  merchants''  goods  at  Bourdeaiix.       Shakspeare- 
The  Lord  hath  given  a  commandment  against  the 
merchant  city  to  destroy  the  sliong  holds  thereof. 

haiah. 

The  most  celebrated  merchtnits  in  the  world  were 

situated  in  the  island  of  Tyre.  Jiddison. 

Me'rchantly,  m6r'ishant-Ii.         >      ^. 

Me'rchantlike,  mSKtshanl-like.  ^    °  ■^' 

[from  merchant.]   Like  a  merchant. 

j^hisworth. 
Me'rchant-man,   m^r'tshant-man.    n.  «. 
\rnerchant  and  7nan.]  A  ship  of  trade. 

Pirates  have  fair  winds  and  a  calm  sea,  when  the 
just  and  peaceful  merc/iant-moji  hath  them.  Taylor. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  south- 
ern coasts  of  Spain  sent  great  fleets  of  merchant- 
men to  Italy.  Arhuthnot. 
Me'rchantable,  mdr'tshant-a-bl.  adj. 
\mercabilis,  Lat.  from  merchant.]  Fit  to 
be  bought  or  si)ld. 

Why  they  placed  this  invention  in  the  beaver, 
beside  the  medical  and  merchantable  commodity  of 
castor,  or  parts  conceived  to  be  bitten  away,  might 
be  the  sagacity  of  that  animal.  Brown. 

Me'rciable,  mer's6-a-bl.*06  adj.  [from 
mercy.]  This  word  in  Sfienser  signifies 
merciful.   Not  used. 

Nought  but  well  mought  him  betight: 
He  is  so  meek,  wise,  merciable. 
And  with  his  word  his  work  is  convenable.  Spenstr. 
Me'rciful,  m6r's6-ful.  adj.  [mercy  and 
full.]  Compassionate;  tender;  kind;  un- 
willing to  punish;  willing  to  pity  and 
spare. 

Be  merdfvi,  0  Lord,  unto  thy  people  thou  hast 
redeemed.  Deuteronomy. 

Observe, 
His  providence,  and  on  him  sole  depend. 
Merciful  over  all  his  works;  with  good 
Still  overcoming  evil.  Milton. 

Me'rcifully,  m^r's6-fvil-16.  adv.  [from 
merciful.]  Tenderly;  mildly;  with  pity; 
with  compassion. 

Make  the  true  use  of  those  afilictions  which  his 
hand,  mercifully  severe,  hath  been  pleased  to  lay 
upon  thee.  Jltterhury. 

Me'rcifulness,  m^r'se-ful-n^s.  7j.«.[from 
mercful.]  Tenderness;  willingness  to 
spare. 

The  band  that  ought  to  knit  all  these  excellencies 
together  is  a  kind  mercifulness  to  such  a  one,  as  is 
in  his  soul  devoted  to  such  perfections.  Sidney. 
Use  the  means  ordinaiy  and  iav.ful,  among  whidi 
mercifulness  and  liberality  is  one,  to  which  the  pro- 
mise of  secular  wealth  is  most  frequently  made. 

Hammond. 
Me'rciless,  m^r's6-l^s.  adj.  [from  mev' 
cy.]  Void  of  mercy;  pitiless;  hardheart- 
ed; cruel;  severe. 

His  motlier  merciless, 
Most  nurcikss  of  womei  Wydcn  bight. 

Her  other  son  fast  sleeping  did  oj^press. 
And  with  most  ciuel  hand  him  miudered  pitiless. 

Spenser, 
The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity.      Shaksp, 
Think  not  their  rage  so  desperate  t'  tssay 
An  clement  more  merciless  than  they.        Denhan. 

What  god  so  mean. 

So  merciless  a  tyrant  to  obey!  Dryden. 

Whatever   ravages  a   uurciless  distemper   may 

commit,  s(n    liall  have  one  man  as  much  her  ad- 

^    miier  as  ever.  Pope. 
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The  toiient  merciless  imbibes 
Commissions,  perquisites,  and  bribes.  Swift. 

MK'Kcii.EbSLY,  iTi6r'sd-le3-le.   adv.  [from 

7ni'rciltss.'\   In  a  manner  void  of  pity. 
Me'rcilessness,    mer's^-les-n^s.    n.    s. 

[from  ?nprcile.<is.']   Want  of  pity. 
Mercu'rial,  m^r-ku'rd-al.  adj.  \_mercu- 

riuiis,  Lat.] 
i.  Formed  under  the  influence  of  Mercu- 
ry; active;  sprightly. 

I  know  the  shape  of  's  leg;  this  is  his  hand, 
His  foot  mercurial,  his  martial  thigh, 
The  brawns  of  Hercules.  Shakspeare. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  could  make 
Lis  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out. 

Bacon. 

TuUy  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere, 

more  ignorant,  and  less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwell- 

■    ing  on  the  pathetick  part.  Sicift. 

2,  Consisting  of  quicksilver:  as,  mercurial 

medicines. 
MERcuRiFicA'TioN,m^r-ku-re-ffe-kyshiin. 
adj.  [from  7nercuri/.'j     The  act  of  mix- 
ing any  thing  with  quicksilver. 
I  add  the  ways  of  mercurijication.  Boyle. 

ME'KCURY,  m^r'ku-re.  n.  s.  [jnercurius, 
Lat.] 

1.  The  chymist's  name  for  quicksilver  is 
mercury.  Hill. 

The  gall  of  animals  and  mercury  kill  worms;  and 
the  water  in  which  mercury  is  boiled  has  this  eftisct. 

tdrbu^hnot. 

2.  Sprightly  qualities. 

Thus  the  mercury  of  man  is  fix'd, 
Strong  grows  the  virtue  with  his  nature  mixM; 
The  dross  cements,  what  else  were  too  refin'd, 
And  in  one  int'rest  body  acts  with  mind.  Pope. 

3.  A  news-paper;  so  called  from  Mercury, 
the  intelligencer  of  the  gods.  Ainsworth. 

4.  It  is  now  applied  in  cant  phrase,  to  the 
carriers  of  news  and  pamphlets. 

Me'rcury,  m^r'ku-rS.  n.  s.  [mercurialis., 
Lat.]   A  plant. 

Herb  mercury  is  of  an  emollient  nature,  and  is 
eaten  in  the  manner  of  spinach,  which,  when  culti- 
vated in  a  garden,  it  greatly  excels.  Hill. 

Mercury's  Jinger.^  m^r'ku-rez-fing'gflr. 
n.  s.  \hermodactylus.,  Lat.]  Wild  saf- 
fron. 
ME'HCY,  m^r's^.s*  n.  s.  [^merci,  Fr;  con- 
tracted from  ntisericordia,  Lat.] 
1.  Tenderness;  goodness;  pity;  willing- 
ness to  spare  and  save;  clemency;  mild- 
ness; unwillingness  to  punish. 

Oh  Heav'n  have  mercy  on  me! 
I  say,  amen. 
And  have  you  mercy  too!  Shakspeare. 

Mercy  is  not  strain'd; 
It  droppeth,  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heav'n, 
Upon  the  place  beneath.  It  is  twice  bless'd; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou,  0  God,  art  gracious,  long  suSering,  and  in 
mercy  ordering  all.  Wisdom. 

Examples  of  justice  must  be  made  for  terror  to 
some;  examples  of  mercj/  for  comfort  to  othei-s:  the 
one  procures  fear,  and  the  other  love.  Bacon- 

Good  Heav'n  whose  darling  attribute  we  find 
Is  boundless  grace,  and  mercy  to  mankind, 
Abhors  the  cruel.  Dryden. 

We  adore  his  undeserved  mercy  towards  us,  that 
he  made  us  the  chief  of  the  visible  creation.  Bentley. 
i.  Pardon. 

'Twere  a  paper  lost, 
As  offer'd  mercy  is.  Shakspeare. 

Cry  inercy  lords. 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tai-dy  sluggard  here.  Shaksp. 


I  cry  thee  mercy  with  all  my  heart,  for  suspect-  ' 
ing  a  friar  of  the  least  good  nature.  Dryden. 

Discretion;  power  of  acting  at  pleasure. 

Condition! 
Wliat  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
r  th'  part  that  is  at  mercy?  Shakspeare. 

The  most  authentick  record  of  so  ancient  a  family 
should  lie  at  the  mercy  of  every  infant  who  flings  a 
stone.  Pope. 

A  lover  is  ever  complaining  of  cruelty  while  any 
thing  is  denied  him;  and  when  the  lady  ceases  to 
be  cruel,  she  is,  from  the  next  moment,  at  his  mer- 
cy. Sivift. 
Mercy-seat,  m^r'se-s^te.  n.  s.  [^mercy 
and  seat.^ 

The  mercy-seatwas  the  covering  of  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  in  which  the  tables  of  the  law  were  depo- 
sited: it  was  of  gold,  and  at  its  two  ends  were  tixed 
the  two  cherubim,  of  the  same  metal,  which  v;ith 
their  wings  extended  forwards,  seemed  to  form  a 
throne  for  the  majesty  of  God,  who  in  Scripture  is 
represented  as  sitting  betiveen  the  cherubim,  and 
the  ark  was  his  footstool:  it  was  from  hence  that 
God  gave  his  oracles  to  Moses,  or  to  the  high  priest 
that  consulted  him.  Calmd. 

Make  a  mercy-seat  of  pure  gold.  E.vodus. 

Mere,  m^re.  adj.  [7wer«.«,  Lat.J  That  or 
this  only;  such  and  nothing  else;  this 
only. 

Scotland  hath  foisons  to  fill  up  your  will 
Of  your  mere  own,  Shakspeare. 

I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Eogag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy. 
To  feed  my  means.  Shakspeare. 

The  mere  Irish  were  not  admitted  to  the  beiiolit 
of  the  laws  of  England,  until  they  had  purchased 
charters  of  denization.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

From  mere  success  nothing  can  he  concluded  in 
favour  of  any  nation  upon  whom  it  is  bestowed. 

.Stterbunj. 
What  if  the  head,  the  eye,  or  earrepin'd. 
To  serve  mere  engines  to  the  ruling  mind.        Pope. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heav'n 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves,  meanly  possess'd 
Of  a  7nere,  lifeless,  violated  form.  Thomson. 

Mere  or  Mer,  mere,  in  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end,  signify  the  same  with  the 
Saxon  mepe,  a  pool  or  lake.      Gibson. 

Mere,  mere.  n.  s.  [mepe,  Sax.] 

1.  A  pool;  commonly  a  large  pool  or  lake: 
as,  Winander  mere. 

Meres  stored  both  with  fish  and  fowl.      Camden. 

2.  A  boundary. 
The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame:  but  it 

is  the  unjust  judge  that  is  the  capital  remover  of 
land-marks,  who  defineth  amiss  of  lands.       Bacon. 

Me'rely,  m^re'li.  adv.  [from  mere.']  Sim- 
ply; only;  thus  and  no  other  way;  for 
this  and  for  no  other  end  or  purpose. 

Which  thing  we  ourselves  would  grant,  if  the  use 
thereof  had  been  merely  and  only  mystical.  Hooker. 

These  external  manners  of  laments 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  witli  silence  in  the  tortur'd  soul. 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  below  reasonable  creatures  to  be  conversant 

in  such  diversions  as  are  merely  innocent,  and  have 

nothing  else  to  recommend  them.  tSddison. 

Above  a  thousand  bought  his  almanack  merely 

to  find  what  he  said  against  me.  Swift. 

Prize  not  your  life  for  other  ends 
Than  merely  to  oblige  your  friends.  Swift. 

MERETRi'CIOUS,  m^r-r^-trish'As.  adj. 
\_mere(ricius,  meretrix,  Lat.]  Whorisb; 
such  as  is  practised  by  prostitutes;  al- 
luring by  false  show. 

Our  degenerate  understandings  have  suflered  a 
sad  iavorce  from  their  dearest  object,  defile  them- 
selves with  every  meretricious  semblance,  that  the 
variety  of  opinion  presents  them  with.      Glanvilk. 


Not  by  affected,  meretricious  arts, 
But  strict  harmonious  synmieU-y  of  paits.     Koscmn- 

Meretri'ciously,  m^r-re-trlsh'iis-ld. 
adv.  [from  vieretricious^^  Whorishly; 
after  the  manner  ot  whores. 

Mkretri'oiousness,  mer-r6-trish'\is-nds. 
n.  s.  [from  meretricious.']  False  allure- 
ment like  those  of  strumpets. 

MERTDIAN,  m^-rid'e-an,  or  m6-rid'jfi- 
4i,.293  39*  37(5  n.  s.  [_?neridien,  Fr.  meridiea, 
Lat.] 

1.  Noon;  midday. 
He  promis'd  in  his  east  a  glorious  race. 

Now  sunk  from  his  mcndian,  sets  apace.     Dryden. 

2.  The  line  drawn  from  north  to  south, 
wiiich  the  sun  crosses  at  noon. 

The  true  meridian  is  a  circle  passing  through  the 
poles  of  the  world,  and  the  zenith  or  vertex  of  any 
place,  exactly  dividing  the  east  from  the  west. 

Broion. 

The  sun  or  moon,  rising  or  setting,  our  idea  repre- 
eents  bigger  than  when  on  the  meridian.         Watts. 

3.  The  particular  place  or  state  of  any 
thing. 

All  other  knowledge  merely  scitcs  the  concerns 
of  this  life,  and  is  fitted  to  the  meridian  thereof; 
they  are  such  as  will  be  of  little  use  to  a  separate 
soul.  Hale. 

4.  The  highest  point  of  glory  or  power. 
I've  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 

And  from  that  fuH  meridian  of  my  glory 

I  hasie  now  to  my  setting.  Shakspeare. 

Your  full  majesty  at  once  breaks  forth 
In  the  meridian  of  your  reign.  Waller. 

Meri'dian,  ni6-rid'i-a;i.  adj. 
1 .  Being  at  the  point  of  noon. 

Sometimes  tow'rds  Eden,  which  now  in  his  view 
Lay  pleasant,  his  griev'd  look  he  fixes  sad; 
Sometimes  tow'rds  heav'n,  and  the  full  blazing  sun 
Which  now  sat  high  in  his  meridian  tow'r.  Milton. 
Extended  from  north  to  bouth. 

Compare  the  meridian  line  afforded  by  magneti- 
cal  needles  with  one  mathematically  drawn,  ob- 
serve the  variation  of  the  needle,  or  its  declination 
from  the  true  mti-idian  line.  Boyle. 

3.  Raised  to  the  highest  point. 

Meri'dional,  m^-rid'e-6-nal.  adj.  [_meri- 
dional,  Fr.] 

1.  Southern. 
In  the  southern  coast  of  America  and  Africa,  the 

southern  point  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  being  dis- 
posed that  way  by  the  meridional  or  proper  hemis- 
phere. Brown. 

2.  Southerly;  having  a  southern  aspect. 
All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillato- 

ries,  and  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  Wotlon. 
Meridion.\'lity,  md-ri{l-e-6-nal'6-t^.=8' 
n.  s.  [from  meridional.]  Position  in  the 
south;  aspect  toward  the  south. 
Meri'dionally,  me-rid'e-6-naM6.  adv. 
[from  meridional.]  In  the  direction  of 
the  meridian. 

The  Jews,  not  willing  to  lie  as  their  temple  stood, 

do  place  their  bed  from  north  to  south,  and  delight 

to  sleep  meridionally  Brown. 

ME'RIT,  mei'it.   n.  s.  [meritum^  Latin, 

meritc,  French.] 
1.  Desert;  excellence  deserving  honour 
or  reward. 

She  deem'd  I  well  deserv'd  to  die. 
And  made  a  merit  oi  her  cruelty.  Dryden. 

Roscommon,  not  more  learn'd  than  good, 
With  manners  generous  as  his  noble  blood; 
To  him  ''le  wit  of  Greece  and  Rome  was  known, 
And  ev'ry  author's  m^ril  but  his  own.  Popt. 

She  valu'd  nothing  less 
Than  titles,  figure,  shape,  and  dress; 
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That  merit  should  be  chiefly  plae'd 
In  judgment,  knowledge,  wit,  and  taste.  Steift. 

3.  Reward  deserved. 

Those  laurel  groves,  the  merits  of  thy  youth, 
Wiich  thou  fiom  Mahomet  didst  greatly  gain, 

While  bold  assertor  of  resistless  tiuth, 
Thy  sword  did  godlike  liberty  maintain.         Prior. 
3.  Cluiiti;  right;  character  with   respect 
to  desert  of  good  or  evil. 

You  have  the  captives;  use  them 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits  and  our  safety 
May  equally  determine.  Shakspeare. 

As  1  am  studious  to  promote  the  honour  of  my 
native  country,  I  put  Chaucer's  merits  to  the  trial, 
by  turning  some  of  the  Canterbuiy  Tales  into  our 
language.  Dryden. 

When  a  point  hath  been  well  examined,  and  our 
own  judgment  settled,  after  a  large  survey  of  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  it  would  be  a  weakness  to  con- 
tinue fluttering.  Watts. 
To  Me'rit,  iriSr'it.  v.  a.  [^meriter,  Fr.J 

1.  To  deserve;  to  have  a  right  to  claim 
any  thing  as  deserved. 

Amply  have  merited  of  me,  of  all 
Th'  infernal  Cinpire.  Milton. 

A  man  at  best  is  uncapable  of  nieriiing' any  thing 
from  God.  South. 

2.  To  deserve;  to  earn:  it  is  used  gene- 
rally of  good,  but  sometirTies  of  ill. 

Whatsoever  jewels  I  have  merited,  I  am  sure  I 
have  received  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel; 
that  I  have  purchased  at  an  infuiite  rate.      Shaksp. 

If  sucli  rewards  to  vanquished  men  are  due. 
What  prize  may  Nisus  from  your  bounty  claim. 
Who  merited  the  first  rewards,  and  fame.'   Drijden. 
Merito'rious,       mer-re-t6'r6  us.       adj. 
^meri:oire,  French,   from  nicrit.']     De- 
serving of  reward;  high  in  desert. 

Instead  of  so  great  and  mn-itorious  a  service,  in 
bringing  all  the  Irish  to  acknowledge  the  king  for 
their  liege,  they  did  great  hurt.  Spenser. 

The  war  that  hath  such  a  foundation  will  not  only 
be  reputed  jnst,  but  holy  and  meritorious.  Raleigh. 

Sufficient  means  of  redemption  and  salvation,  by 
the  satisfactory  and  mtcitorioM^  death  and  obedience 
of  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  Jesus  Christ,  God 
blessed  for  ever.  Sanderson. 

This  is  not  only  the  most  prudent,  but  the  most 

meritorious  charity,  which  we  can  practise.     Addis. 

Merito'riously,  mer-re-to'r^-^s-le.  adv, 

(^trom  mtritorious.'j     In  such  a  manner 

as  to  deserve  reward 

He  carried  himself  meritoriously  in  foreign  em- 
ployments in  time  of  the  interdict,  which  held  up 
his  credit  among  the  patriots.  Wotton 

Merito'riousness,  ni^r-re-to're-iis-nfis. 
72.  «.  [front!  meriturious.']  The  act  or 
state  of  deserving  well. 

There  was  a  full  persuasion  of  the  high  meritori- 
ousness  of  what  thoydid;  but  still  there  was  no  law 
of  God  to  ground  it  upon,  and  consequently  it  was 
not  conscience.  South. 

Me'ritot,  mdr'r^-tot.  n.  s.  ^oscillu?)j, 
Lat.]     A  kind  of  play.  jiinsivorth. 

Me'rlin,  m^r'lin.  7i.  s.    A  kind  of  hawk. 

Not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  delights, 

he  was  at  that  time  following  a  merlin.        Sidney. 

Me'rmaid,  m^r'iu^cie.  w.  s.  [wier,  the  sea, 
and  maid.]     A   sea  woman;   an   animal 
with  a  vvoman's  head  and  fish's  tail. 
I'll  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  shall. 

ShtJcspeare. 
Thou  remembrest, 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  Sack 
Uttering  sudi  dulcet  anJ  iiarinouious  breath. 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song.     Shaksp. 

Did  sense  persuade  Ui}sscs  not  to  hear 
The  merinaid^s  sougs  which  so  his  men  did  please. 
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That  they  were  all  persuaded  through  the  ear, 
To  quit  the  ship  and  leap  into  the  seas.'  Davies. 
Few  eyes  have  escaped  the  picture  of  amtr/naif/: 
Horace  his  monster,  with  woman's  head  above  and 
fishy  extremity  below,  answers  the  shape  of  the  an- 
cient syrens  that  attempted  upon  Ulysses.  Brown. 
Mermaid's  trumpet,  mer'midz-trum' 
pit.  n.  s.    A  kind  of  fish.  Jlinsiv. 

Me'rrily,  m^r're-16.  adv.  [from  merry.'] 
Gayly;  airily;  cheerfully;  with  mirth; 
with  gayety;  with  laughter. 

Merrily,  merrily,  shall  we  live  now. 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough.  Shak. 
When  men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they 
approach  sadly,  and  go  away  merrily.  Shakspeare. 
A  paisan  of  France  thinks  of  no  more  than  his 
coarse  bread  and  his  onions,  his  canvas  clothes  and 
wooden  shoes,  labours  contentedly  on  working  days, 
and  dances  or  plays  merrily  on  holidays.      Temple. 

Merrily  sing,  and  sport,  and  play, 
For  'tis  Oriaua's  nuptial  day.  Gi-anville. 

Me'rrimake,  mSr'r^-make.  n.  .s.  [^rnerry 
and  ma/cc]  A  festival;  a  meeting  for 
mirth;  merry  pranks. 

Thenot  now  nis  the  time  of  merrymake, 
Nor  Pan  to  herie,  nor  with  love  to  play, 

Sike  mirth  in  May  is  meetest  for  to  make, 
Or  summer  shade,  under  the  cocked  hay.     Spenser. 

The  knight  did  not  forbear. 
Her  honest  mirth  and  pleasure  to  partake. 

But  when  he  saw  her  gibe,  and  toy,  and  geare. 
And  pass  the  bounds  of  modest  merrimake, 
Her  dalliance  he  despised.  Fairy  Qjueen. 

To  Me'rrimake,  mfir're-mike.  v. a.  To 
feast;  to  be  jovial. 

With  thee  'twas  Maiian's  dear  delight 
To  moil  all  day,  and  nurrimake  at  night.         Gay. 
Me'hriment,  mSr're-m^nt.   n.   s.    [from 
merry.]     Mirth;  gayety;  cheerfulness; 
laughter. 

Who  when  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 

In  haste  forsook  their  rural  mei-riment.     F.  Queen. 

A  number  of  merriments  and  jests,  wherewith 

they  have  pleasantly  moved  much  laughter  at  our 

manner  of  serving  God.  Hooker. 

Methought  it  was  the  sound 
Of  riot  and  ill-managed  memment.  Milton. 

Mk'rriness,  mei'ri-n^s.  ii.s.   [from  mcr- 
ry.]     Mirth;  merry  disposition. 
The  stile  shall  give  us  cause  to  climb  in  the  mer- 
riness.  Shakspeare. 

ME'RRY,  m^r'r^.  adj. 

1.  Laughing;  loudly  cheerful;  gay  of 
heart. 

They  drank  and  were  merry  with  him.    Genesis. 

The  vine  languisheth, -all  the  Hierriy-hcarted  sigli. 

Isaiah. 

Some  that  are  of  an  ill  and  melancholy  nature, 
incline  the  company  into  which  they  come  to  be  sad 
and  ill-disposed;  and  others  that  areof  a  jovial  na- 
ture, do  dispose  the  company  to  be  merry  and  cheer- 
ful. Bacon. 

Man  is  the  merriest  species  of  the  creation;  all 
above  and  below  him  ai-e  serious.  Addison. 

2.  Causing  laugliter. 

You  kill'd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 
Two  of  her  brothers  were  condemn'd  to  death; 
My  hand  cut  off",  and  made  a  Hien-j/ jest.     Shaksp. 

3.  Prosperous. 

In  my  small  pinnace  I  can  sail. 
Contemning  all  the  blust'ring  roar; 

And  running  with  a  mcrrtj  gale. 
With  friendly  stars  my  safety  seek, 
Within  some  little  ^vinding  creek. 

And  sec  the  storm  ashore.  Dryden 

To  make  Merry.  To  junket;  to  be  jo- 
vial 

They  trod  the  grapes  and  made  mernj,  and  went 
into  tlie  house  of  their  god.  Judges. 
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A  fox  spy'd  a  bevy  of  jolly  gossiping  wrnches, 
making  merry  over  a  dish  of  pullets.     DEstran  e. 
Merry-a'ndrew,   mer-re-an'drod.    n.  s. 
A  buffoon;  a  zany;  a  jack-pudding. 

He  would  be  a  statesman  because  ho,  is  a  buffoon; 
as  if  there  went  no  more  to  the  making  of  a  coun- 
sellor than  the  faculties  of  a  merry-andretc  or  tum- 
bler. VEstrange. 
The  first  who  made  the  experiment  was  a  nurry- 
andrew.  Spectator. 
Me'rrythought,  mei*'re-//iiwt.  n.  a. 
\^merry  and  thought.]  A  forked  bone 
on  the  body  of  lowls;  so  called  because 
boys  and  girls  pull  in  play  at  the  two 
sides,  the  longest  part  broken  off  be- 
tokening priority  of  marriage. 

Let  him  not  be  breaking  nun-ythoughts  under  the 
table  with  my  cousin.  Echard. 

Me'rsion,  mfir'shi'm.  n.  s.  [mersio,  Lat.j 
The  act  of  sinking,  or  thrusting  over 
head.  Ainstvorth. 

Mese'ems,  m^-se^mz'.  irnfierscnal  verb. 
[mt  and  seems,  or  it  seems  to  me:  for  this 
word  it  is  now  too  common  to  use  me- 
thinksov  methought.,  an  ungrammatical 
word.]     I  think;  it  appears  to  me. 

Alas,  of  ghosts  I  hear  the  ghastly  cries; 
Y'ct  there,  mesee^ns,  1  hear  her  singing  loud.    Sidn. 

Mesecm'd  by  my  side  a  royal  maid. 
Her  dainty  limbs  full  softly  down  did  lay.  Spenser. 
To  that  general  subjection  of  the  land,  meseems 
that  the  custom  or  tenure  can  be  do  bai-  nor  im- 
peachment. Spenser. 
Mesente'rick,  m^z-z^n-t^r'rik.*°9  adj. 
^mesenterigue,  French;  from  mesente- 
ry.]    Relating  to  the  mesentery. 

They  are  carried  into  the  glands  of  the  mesente- 
ry, receiving  a  fine  lymph  from  the  lymphatick  ducts, 
which  dilutes  this  chylous  fluid,  and  scours  its  con- 
taining vessels,  which,  from  the  vitcseiitertcA:  glands, 
unite  in  large  channels,  and  pass  directly  into  the 
common  receptacle  of  the  chyle.  Cheyne. 

ME'SENTERY,  m^z'z^n-t^r-^.  n.  s.  l^ce- 
e-efTepiov;  mesenterc^  French."]  That 
round  which  the  guts  are  convolved. 

When  the  chyle  passeth  through  the  mesentery,  it 
is  mixed  with  tlie  lymph.  Jirhuthnot. 

Mrsera'ick,  m^z-ze-ra'ik.  n.  s.  [^/nio-x- 
^xiov;  meserai(jue^  French;  analogy  re- 
quires it  mesaraick.]  Belonging  to  the 
mesentery. 

It  talceth  leave  of  the  permanent  parts  at  the 
mouths  of  the  meseraick^,  and  accompanieth  the  in- 
convertible portion  into  the  siege.  Drown. 
The  most  subtile  part  of  the  chyle  passeth  imme- 
diately into  the  blood  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of  the 
guts,  which  dischaige  themselves  into  the  meseraick 
^  veins.           ^                                            Arbiithnot. 
MESH,  mesh.    n.   s.    [^maesche,   Dutch; 
?nachej  old  French;  it  were  therefore 
better  written,  as  it  is   commonly  pro- 
nounced, mash.]     The  interstice  of  a 
net;  the  space  between  the   threads  of 
a  net. 

The  drovers  hang  square  nets  athwait  the  tide, 

through  which  the  shoal  of  pilchard  passing,  leave 

many  behind  entangled  in  the  mcashes.  Caretc. 

Such  a  hare  is  madness  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 

the  meshes  of  good  counsel  the  cripple.         Shaksp. 

He  spreads  his  subtle  nets  from  sight. 
With  twinkling  glasses  to  betray 

The  larlis  that  in  the  meshes  light.  D,:>den. 

With  ail  their  moullis  the  nerves  the  spirits  drin'f, 
Wliich  tiuou;.^h  the  cells  of  the  fine  straiucrs  sink: 
These  all  the  clianucl'd  fibres  ev'ry  way, 
For  motion  and  sensation,  still  ci)n\ey: 
The  greatest  portion  of  ih'  arterial  blood, 
By  the  close  sii-uclure  of  the  pai-ls  withstood, 
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Whose  narroTT  meshes  stop  the  grosser  flood. 

Blackniore. 
To  Mesh,  mdsh.  v.  a.  ([from  the  noun.] 
To  catch  in  a  net;  to  ensnare. 

The  flies  by  chance  mesht  in  her  hair, 
By  the  bright  radiance  thrown 

From  h.r  clear  eyt  s,  rich  jewels  were, 
They  so  like  diamond  shone.  Drayton. 

Me'shy,  mSsh'6.  adj.  [from  mesfi,^  Re- 
ticulated; of  network. 

Some  build  his  liouse,  but  thence  his  issue  baire, 
Some  maiie  hij  ineshy  bed,  but  reaTe  his  rest. 

Carew. 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snai'c,  iu  vain  they  beat 
Their  idie  wings.  Thomson. 

Me'slin,  m^s'lin.  71.  s.  [from  mesler^  Fr. 
to  mix;  or  rather  corruptedly  pronoun- 
ced for  miscellane.  See  Mashn.] 
Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and  rye. 

What  reason  is  there  which  should  but  induce, 
and  therefore  much  less  enforce,  us  to  think,  that 
care  of  old  dissimilitude  between  the  pexjple  of  God 
and  the  heathen  nations  about  them,  was  any  more 
the  cause  of  forbidding  them  to  put  on  garments  of 
sundry  stufli',  than  of  charging  them  withal  not  to 
sow  their  fields  with  muslin.  Hooker. 

If  woi  ke  for  the  thresher  ye  mind  for  to  have, 
Of  wheat  and  of  mestlin  unthreshed  go  save, 

Tusser. 

Mesoleu'cys,   m^-s6-lu'sis.  n.  s.  \_iu.£o-o- 

Aft;je(^.]     A  precious  stone,  black,  with 

a  streak  of  white  in  the  middle.    Dic(. 

Meso'logarithms,    m6-s61'16g-a-ri/Ams. 

n.  a.   [jiteV:^,  Aoy©-,  and  ccpi6/^i^.j  The 

logarithms  of  the  cosines  and  tangents, 

so  denominated  by  Kepler.  Harris. 

Meso'melas,  m^-soiTi'me-las.  n.s.  [ft£(r«- 

/M.£A««.]     A  precious  stone  with  a  black 

vein  parting  every  colour  in  the  midst. 

Bailey. 
Me'spise,  mes'pize.  n.  s.  [probably  mis- 
printed   for    mesprise;     mespris^    Fr.] 
Contempt;  scorn. 

Mammon  was  much  displeas'd,  yet  not  he  chose 
But  bear  the  rigour  of  his  bold  mesjnse, 
And  thence  him  forward  led,  him  further  to  entice. 

Spenser. 
Mess,  m^s.  n.  s.  [wes,  old  French;  inesso, 
Italian;   misaus,   Latin;    mes,  Gothick; 
mepe,  Saxon,  a  dish.]  A  dish;  a  quan- 
tity of  food  sent  to  table  together. 

The  bounteous  housewife  nature,  on  each  bush 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.  Shakspeare. 

Now  your  traveller. 
He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess.  Shaks. 
I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 
ridge. Shakspeare. 

Herbs  and  other  counfi-y7»i€Sses, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phillis  dresses.         J\Iilton. 
Had  either  of  the  crimes  been  cooked  to  their 
palates,  they  might  have  changed  wiesses. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
From  him  he  next  receives  it  thick  or  thin, 
As  pure  a  mess  almost  as  it  came  in.  Pope. 

To  Mess,  mSs.  v.  n.  To  eat;  to  feed. 
Me'ssage,   mes'sklje.9"     n.  s.  [message, 
French.]     An  errand;  any  thing  com- 
mitted to  anotlier  to  be  told  to  a  third. 

She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Throuo-h  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
way, 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  gentle  spright.  Spenser. 

May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince. 
Do  a  fair  message  to  his  kingly  ears!  Shaksp. 

She  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wond'rous  virtues;  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
1  did  receive  f;iir  speechless  messages.  Shaksp. 


Gently  hast  thou  told 
Thy  message,  which  might  else  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  J^ilton. 

Let  the  minister  be  low,  his  interest  inconsidera- 
ble, the  word  will  suffer  for  his  sake;  the  message 
will  still  find  reception  accord  ipj  to  the  dignity  of 
the  messenger.  South. 

The  welcome  messQ^-e  made,  was  soon  receiv'd; 
'Twas  to  be  wish'd  and  hop'd,  but  scarce  believ'd. 

Dryden. 
Me'ssenger,  m^s's^n-JQr.ss  „,  ^.  [messa- 
ger,  French.]  One  who  carries  an  er- 
rand; one  who  comes  from  another  to 
a  third;  one  who  brings  an  account  or 
foretoken  of  any  thing;  a  harbinger;  a 
forerunner. 

Came  running  in,  much  like  a  man  dismaid, 
A  messenger  with  letters,  which  his  message  said. 

Spenser. 
Yon  grey  lines, 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day.  Shaksp. 
The  earl  dispatched  messengers  one  after  another 
to  the  king,  with  an  account  of  what  he  heard  and 
believed  he  saw,  and  yet  thought  not  fit  to  stay  for 
an  answer.  Clarendon . 

Joy  touch'd  the  messenger  of  heav'n;  he  stay'd 
Entrane'd,  and  all  the  blissful  haunt  survey'd.  Pope. 
MESSl'AH,  m^s-si'a.  n.  s.  [from  the  He- 
brew.] The  Anointed;  the  Christ;  the 
Saviour  of  the  world;  the  Prince  of 
peace. 

Great  and  publick  opposition  the  magistrates  made 
against  Jesus,  the  man  of  Nazareth,  when  he  appear- 
ed as  the  Messiah.  Watts. 

ME'SSIEURS,  m^sh'shdorz,  or  m^sh- 
sh66rz'.  n.  s.  [French,  plural  of  mon- 
sieur.'^ Sirs;  gentlemen. 

Me'ssmate,  m^s'mite.  n.  s.  [mess  and 
mate.~\  One  who  eats  at  the  same  table. 

Me'ssuage,  m^s'swadje.  n.  s.  \jnessua- 
gium,  law  latin;  formed  perhaps  from 
mesnage  by  mistake  of  the  n  in  court- 
hand  for  w,  they  being  written  alike; 
inesnage  from  maison,  Fr.]  The  house 
and  ground  set  apart  for  household  uses. 

Met,  m^t.  The  preterit  and  part,  of  meet. 
A  set  of  well  meaning  gentlemen  in  England  not 
to  be  met  with  in  other  countries,  take  it  for  grant- 
ed they  can  never  be  wrong  so  long  as  they  oppose 
ministers  of  state.  Mdison. 

Metagra'mmatism,  m^t-a-gram'a-tizm. 
n.  s.  \_/icelec  and  yf  <»^;m.«.] 

Anagrammatism,  or  metagrammatism,  is  a  disso- 
lution of  a  name  truly  written  into  its  letters,  as  its 
elements;  and  a  new  connexion  of  it  by  artificial 
transposition;  without  addition,  subtraction,  or 
change  of  any  letter  into  diflerent  words,  making 
some  perfect  sense  applicable  to  the  person  named. 

Camden, 

META' BASIS,  me-tab'a-sis.  n.  s,  [Gr.] 
In  rhetorick,  a  figure  by  which  the  ora- 
tor passes  from  one  thing  to  another. 

Diet. 

Meta'bola,  me-tSb'bo-la.  n.  s.  [fc£T«?eA)j.] 
In  medicine,  a  change  of  time,  air,  or 
disease. 

Metaca'rpal,  m^t-ta-kir'pal.  adj.  [from 
metacarpus.^    Belonging  to  the  meta- 
carpus. Diet. 
It  will  facilitate  the  separation  in  the  joint,  when 
you  cut  the  finger  from  the  metacarpal  bone.  Shai-p. 

Metaoa'rpus,  met-ta-k&r'p^s.  n.  s.  [f^e- 
recKx^Tioi.']  In  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the 
arm  made  up  of  four  bones,  which  are 
joined  to  the  fingers.  Diet. 


The  conjunction  is  called  sparthrosis;  as  in  the 
joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  irutacarpus.   Wiseman. 
ME'TAL,  met'tl.  n.  s.  [metal,  Fr.  metal- 
lum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  firm,  heary,  and  hard  substance, 
opake,  fusible  by  fire,  and  concreting 
again  Vihen  cold  into  a  solid  body,  such 
as  it  was  before,  which  is  malleable  un- 
der the  hammer,  and  is  of  a  bright, 
glossy,  and  glittering  substance  where 
newly  cut  or  broken.  The  metals  are 
six  in  number:  I.  gold;  2.  silver;  3. 
copper;  4.  tin;  5.  iron;  and,  6.  lead;  of 
whicn  gold  is  the  heaviest,  lead  the  se- 
cond in  weight,  then  silver,  then  cop- 
per, and  iron  is  the  lightest  except  tin: 
some  have  added  mercury  or  quicksil- 
ver, to  the  number  of  metals;  but  as  it 
wants  malleability,  the  criterion  of  me- 
tals, it  is  more  properly  ranked  among 
the  semi-metals.  Hill. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  teirace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out, 

Moxon. 

2.  Courage;  spirit.  In  this  sense  it  is  more 
frequently  written  mettle. 

Being  glad  to  find  their  companions  had  so  much 
metal,  after  a  long  debate  the  major  part  carried  it. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Upon  this  signification  the  following 
ambiguity  is  founded- 

Both  kinds  o£  metal  he  prepai''d, 
Either  to  give  blows  or  to  ward; 
Courage  and  steel  both  of  great  force, 
Prepar'd  for  better  or  for  worse.  Hudibras. 

Metale'psis,  m^t-ta-lfip'sis.  n.  s.  [f*,cTa- 
M4"i'^  A  continuation  of  a  trope  in  one 
word  through  a  succession  of  significa- 
tions. Bailey. 
Meta'llical,  m6-tal'16-kal.  >  adj.  [from 
Meta'llick,  mife-t41'rik.*°9  ^  metallum, 
Lat.  metallique,  Fr.]  Partaking  of  me- 
tal; containing  metal;  consisting  of  me- 
tal. 

The  ancients  obsei-ving  in  that  material  a  kind  of 
metallical  nature,  or  fusibility,  seem  to  have  resolved 
it  to  nobler  use;  an  art  now  utterly  lost.       Wolton- 

The  lofty  lines  abound  with  endless  store 
Of  min'ral  treasure,  and  metallick  oar.    Blachmn-t. 
Metalli'ferous,    m^t-tal-lif'f^r-is.  adj. 
[metallum  and  ftro,  Lat.]     Producing 
metals.  oDict. 

Meta'lline,  m^t'taMine.^8  "9  adj.  [from 
m.etal.~^ 

1.  Impregnated  with  metal. 

JMefa//ine  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them;  put 
therefore  wood  or  clay  into  smith's  water,  and  tiy 
whether  it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

2.  Consisting  of  metal. 
Though  the  quicksilver  were  brought  to  a  \er7 

close  and  lovely  metalline  cylinder,  not  interrupted 
by  interspersed  bubbles,  yet  having  caused  the  air 
to  be  again  drawn  out  of  the  receiver,  several  little 
bubbles  disclosed  themselves.  Boyle. 

Me'tallist,  iTi^t'tal  list.  n.s.  [from  metal; 
metalliste,  Fr.]  A  worker  in  metals; 
one  skilled  in  metals. 

Metallists  use  a  kind  of  terrace  in  their  vessels 
for  fining  metals,  that  the  melted  metal  run  not  out; 
it  is  made  of  quick  lime  and  ox  blood.  Moxm. 
Metallo'graphy,  met-tal-log'gra-fe."" 
n.  6',  [jnetallum  and  ypx(pu^\  An  account 
or  description  of  metals.  Diet. 

Me'tallurgist,    m^t'tal-ldr-jist.   n.    s. 
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[metallum  and  fjpyow.]  A  worker  in  me- 
tals. 
Me'tallurgy,  m^t't3l-lfir-j6.  n.  a.  [metal- 
lum  and  ffye*.~\  The  art  of  working  me- 
tals, or  separating  them  from  their  ore. 
To  Metamo'rphose,  mfit-ta-mor'fils. 
V.  a.  [_metamor/ihoser^  Fr.  i*,tTx/4.o^pa6>.~\ 
To  change  the  form  or  shape  of  any 
thing. 

Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  melanwrphors^d  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time.    Shak. 
They  become  degenerate  and  metamorphosed  like 
Nebuchadnezzar,  who,  though  he  had  the  face  of  a 
man,  had  the  heart  of  a  beast.  Davies. 

The  impossibility  to  conceive  so  great  a  prince 
and  favourite  so  suddenly  tnelanwrphosed  into  travel- 
lers with  no  train,  was  enough  to  make  any  man  un- 
believe  his  five  senses.  Wotton. 

From  such  rude  principles  our  form  began, 
And  earth  was  metamorphos''d  into  man.       Dryden. 
Metamo'kphosis,       m6t'td-tn6r'f6-sis.®*" 
n.  8.  ^metamor/ihoae,  Fr.  iK.eTXf*.op^uTti.2 
I.  Transformation;  change  of  shape. 

His  whole  oration  stood  upon  a  short  narration, 
what  was  the  causer  of  this  metamorphosis.  Sidney. 
Obscene  talk  is  grown  so  common,  that  one  would 
think  we  were  fallen  into  an  age  of  metamorphosis, 
and  that  the  brutes  did  not  only  poetically  but  really 
■peak  GoverriTnent  of  the  Tongue. 

What!  my  noble  colonel  in  metamorphosis!  On 
what  occasion  are  you  transformed?  Dryden. 

There  are  probable  machines  in  epic  poems, 
where  the  gods  are  no  less  actors  than  the  men ;  but 
the  less  credible  sort,  such  as  metamorphoses,  are 
far  more  rare.  Broome. 

3.  It  is  appliefd  by  Harvey  to  the  changes 
an  animal  undergoes,  both  in  its  forma- 
tion and  growth;  and  by  several  to  the 
various  shapes  some  insects  in  particu- 
lar pass  through,  as  the  silk-worm,  and 
the  like.  Quincy. 

ME'TAFHOR,  m^t'ti-fflr-iefl  n.  s.  [meta- 
fihore,  Fr.  /itfT«^of«.]  The  application 
of  a  word  to  an  use  to  which,  in  its  ori- 
ginal import,  it  cannot  be  put:  as  he 
bridles  his  anger;  he  deadens  the  soimd; 
the  spring  aviakes  the  flowers.  A  me- 
taphor is  a  simile  comprised  in  a  word; 
the  spring  putting  in  action  the  powers 
of  vegetation,  which  were  torpid  in  the 
winter,  as  the  powers  of  a  sleeping  ani- 
mal are  excited  by  awaking  him. 

The  work  of  tradegy  is  on  the  passions,  and  in  a 
dialogue;  both  of  them  abhor  strong  metaphors,  in 
which  the  epopcea  delights.  Dryden. 

One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  Pope. 

Metapho'rioal,  m^t-ta-f6r'd-kal.  ")    adj. 
Metapho'kick,  m^t-ta-for'ik.  5  ['"^" 

tafihorique,  Fr.]  from  metafihor.  Not 
literal;  not  according  to  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  word;  figurative. 

The  words  which  were  do  continue;  the  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  whereas  before  they  had  a  literal, 
they  now  have  a  metaphorical  use.  Hooker. 

Metaphra'se.  m^t'ti-fr4ze.  n.  s.  [f*.eTot,- 
^f  «(r/{.]  A  mere  verbal  translation  from 
one  language  into  another. 

This  translation  is  not  so  loose  as  paraphrase,  nor 
10  close  as  metaphrase.  Dryden. 

Metaphra'st,  m^t'ta-frSst.  n.  s.  [meta- 
p/ira.sfe.,  Fr.  yitf7<«^f *f»j«.]  A  literal  trans- 
lator; one  who  translates  word  for  word 
from  one  language  into  another. 
Meiaphy'sioal,  m^t-ta-fiz'd-kal 
Metaphy'siok,  mSt-td-fiz'ik."* 
VOL.  II. 


^adj. 


1.  Versed  in  metaphysicks;  relating  to 
metaphysicks. 

2.  In  S/iaksfieare  it  means  supernatural 
or  preternatural. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
To  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate,  and  metaphysical  aid,  doth  seem. 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.  Shakspeare. 

Metaphy'sick,  ui^t-t^-fiz'ik.    7      n.     s. 
METAPHt'sicKS,  met-ta-fiz'iks.  ^     [meta- 
fihysique,   Fr.    |K,e?«^t/c-/x»).]    Ontology; 
the  doctrine  of  the  general  affections 
of  substances  existing. 

The  mathematicks  and  the  metaphysicks. 
Fall  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Call  her  the  metaphysicks  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits  as  quartans  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

if  sight  be  caused  by  intromission,  or  receiving  in, 
the  form  of  contrary  species  should  be  received  con- 
fusedly together,  which,  how  absurd  it  is,  Aristotle 
shews  in  his  metaphysicks.  Pem:ham. 

See  physick  beg  the  Stagyrite's  defence! 
See  metaphysicks  call  for  aid  on  sense!  Pope. 

The  topicks  of  ontology  or  metaphysick,  aie  cause, 
effect,  action,  passion,  identity,  opposition,  subject, 
adjunct,  and  sign.  Walts'  Logick. 

Me'taplasm,  mSl'ti-plazm.  n.  s.  [^fcerx- 
5rA«<r/M,o{.]  A  figure  in  rhetorick,  where- 
in words  or  letters  are  transposed  con- 
trary to  their  natural  order.  Diet. 
Metasta'sis,  m6-tas'ta-sis.*2°  n.  s.  [^f^^era- 
TTttTn,']  Translation  or  removal. 

His  disease  was  a  dangerous  asthma;  the  cause  a 
metastasis,  or  translation  of  tartarous  humours  from 
his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

Metata'rsal,  m^t-a-tir'sal.  adj.  [from 
metatarsus.']  Belonging  to  the  meta- 
tarsus. 

The  bones  of  the  toes,  and  part  only  of  the  metor 

tarsal  bones,  may  be  carious;  in  which  case  cutofi' 

only  so  much  of  the  foot  as  is  disordered.       Sharp. 

Metata'rsus,  mdl-a-t&r'sils.  n.  s.   \_iu,iwx 

and  TflSfre?.]     The  middle  of  the  foot, 

which  is  composed  of  five  sTnall  bones 

connected  to  those  of  the  first  part  of 

the  foot.  Diet. 

The  conjunction  is  called  synarthrosis,  as  in  the 

joining  the  tarsus  to  the  metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Meta'thesis,  m6-ta^A'6-sis.*2''  n.  s.  \_neT»- 

6ert(.^  A  transposition. 
To  Mete,  m^te.  v.  a.  [metior,  Lat.]    To 
measure;  to  reduce  to  tneasure. 

1  will  divide  Shechem,  and  Tuete  the  valley  of 

Succoth.  Psalms. 

To  measure  any  distance  by  a  line,  apply  some 

known  measure  wherewith  to  mete  it.  Holder. 

Though  you  many  ways  pursue 
To  find  their  length,  you'll  never  mete  the  true, 
But  thus;  take  all  that  space  the  sun 
Metes  out,  when  every  daily  round  is  run.     Creech. 
Me'tewand,  mdte'wond.  }  n.  s.  \jnete  and 
Me'teyard,  m^te'yird.    \        yard,      or 
'wand.~\     A   staff  of  a   certain   length 
wherewith  measures  are  taken. 

A  true  touchstone,  a  sure  metewand  lieth  before 
their  eyes.  ^scham's  Schoolmaster. 

Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  meteyard,  in 
weight,  or  in  measure.  Leviticus. 

To  Metempsycho'se,  m6-t^mp-s6-k6se'. 
V.  a.  [from  metemfisychosis.]  To  trans- 
late from  body  to  body.  A  word  not 
received. 

The  souls  of  usurers  after  their  death,  Lucian  af- 
firias  to  be  metempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the 


bodies  of  asses,  and  there  remain  certain  years,  for 
poor  men  to  take  their  pennyworth  out  of  their 
bones.  Peacham  on  Blazoning. 

Metempsycho'sis,  me-t^mp-s^-ko'sis.**'' 
n.  s.  \_fAfTcf4.ii^vx.u(s-ii.]  The  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  from  body  to  body. 

From  the  opinion  of  metempsychcsis,  or  transmi- 
gration of  the  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of  beasts, 
roost  suitable  unto  their  human  condition,  after  his 
death  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a  swan. 

Broxcn^s  Vulgar  Errours- 
Me'teor,  md'ti-fir,  or  m^'tshd-Ar.^^^  „.  ^. 
[^meteore,  Fr.  fdercM^x.^     Any  bodies  in 
the  air  or  sky  that  are  of  a  flux  and  tran- 
sitory nature. 

Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale,  or  sad,  or  merrily? 
What  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case. 
Of  bis  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face?  Shaksp. 
She  began  to  cast  with  herself  from  what  coast 
this  blazing  star  must  rise  upon  the  horizon  of  Ire- 
land; for  there  had  the  like  meteor  strong  influence 
before.  Bacon's  Henry  VII. 

These  burning  fits  but  meteors  be, 
Whose  matter  in  thee  soon  is  spent: 

Thy  beauty,  and  all  parts  which  are  in  thee, 
Are  an  unchangeable  firmament.  Donne- 

Then  flaming  meteors,  hung  in  air,  were  seen, 
And  thunders  rattled  through  a  sky  serene.  Dryden. 

Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
Till  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  cast  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar.  Dryden. 

0  poet,  thou  hadst  been  discreeter, 
Hanging  the  monarch's  hat  so  high, 

If  thou  hadst  dubb'd  thy  star  a  meteor, 

Which  did  but  blaze,  and  rove,  and  die.        Prior 

Meteorolo'gical,  m^-t6-6-r6-l6d'j6-kal. 

*"  adj.  [from  meteorology.']  Relating  to 

the  doctrine  of  meteors. 

Others  are  considerable  in  meteorological  divinity. 

Brown. 
Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights  be 
new  come  guests,  or  old  inhabitants  in  heaven,  or 
meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the  up- 
per region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  celestial 
bodies.  HoweVs  Vocal  Forest. 

Meteoro'logist,  m6-t6-6-r6/l6-jist.  n.  s. 
[from  meteorology.]  A  man  skilled  in 
meteors,  or  studious  of  them. 

The  mcieorotogtsb  observe,  that  amongst  the  four 
elements  which  are  the  ingredients  of  all  sublunaiy 
creatures,  there  is  a  notable  correspondency.  HoiceL 
Meteoro'logy,  md-t^-6-r6ri6-j^.  n.  s. 
\^(iiTta§»  and  Aiyw.J  The  doctrine  of 
meteors. 

In  animals  we  deny  not  a  natural  meteorology,  or 
innate  presentation  of  wind  and  weather.     Brmcn. 
Mete'orous,  m6-t6'6-r6s.  adj.  [from  me- 
teor.] Having  the  nature  of  a  meteor. 

From  the  o'er  hill 
To  their  fixt  station,  all  in  bright  array, 
The  cherubim  descended,  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  ev'ning  mist 
Ris'n  from  a  river.  MUton. 

Me'ter,  m^'tur.sa  n.  s.  [from  mete.]  A 
measurer:  as,  a  coal-me^er,  a  land-»if- 
ter. 

Methe'glin,  m^-f/i^g'lln.  n.  s.  [meddy- 
glyn,  Welsh,  from  medd  and  glyn,  to 
glue,  Minshew;  or  medclyi;,a.  physician, 
and  llyn,  drink;  because  it  is  a  medici- 
nal drink.]  Drink  made  of  honey  boil- 
ed with  water  and  fermented. 

White-handed  mistiess,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 
— Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugai-,  there  is  three. 
— Nay  then  two  treys;  and  if  vuu  grow  so  nice, 
Metheglin,  wort,  and  malmsey.  f^hakspeare. 

T'  allay  the  strength  and  haidne<^s  of  the  wine, 
And  with  old  Bacchus  new  methtglin  join.  Dryden. 
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Methi'nks,  m^-Z/iinks'.  verb  imfiersonal. 
[me  and  thinks.  This  is  imagined  to  be 
a  Norman  corruption,  the  French  beinec 
apt  to  confound  me  and  /,]  I  think;  it 
it  seems  to  me;  mcseems.  See  Me- 
SEEMs,  which  is  more  strictly  gramma- 
tical, though  less  in  use.  Methinks  was 
used  even  by  those  who  used  likewise 
meseems. 

In  all  ages  poets  have  been  had  in  special  reputa- 
tion, and  metlUnks,  not  without  great  cause;  for, 
besides  their  sweet  inventions,  and  most  witty  lays, 
they  have  always  used  to  set  forth  the  praises  of 
the  good  and  virtuous.  Spenser. 

If  he  choose  out  some  expression  which  does  not 
titiate  the  sense,  I  suppose  he  may  stretch  his  chain 
to  such  a  latitude;  but  by  innovation  of  thoughts, 
methinks,  he  breaks  it.  Dryden. 

There  is  another  circumstance,  which,  methinks, 
gives  us  a  very  high  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
in  regard  to  what  passes  in  dreams,  that  innumer- 
able multitude  and  variety  of  ideas  which  then  arise 
in  her.  Spectator. 

Methinks  already  I  your  tears  survey.  Pope. 

ME'THOU,  m^/A'iid.ie«  n.  s.  [methode, 
Fr.  ^e'tfoJ"®-.]  The  placing  of  several 
things,  or  performing  several  operations 
in  such  an  order  as  is  most  convenient 
to  attain  some  end.  Watts. 

To  see  wherein  the  harm  which  they  feel  con- 
sisteth,  the  seeds  from  which  it  sprang,  and  the  me- 
thod of  curing  it,  belongeth  to  a  skill,  the  study 
whereof  is  full  of  toil,  and  the  practice  beset  with 
difficulties.  Hooker 

If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aspect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks, 
Or  1  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce.    Shaksp. 

It  will  be  in  vain  to  talk  to  you  concerning  the 
method  I  think  best  to  be  observed  in  schools.  Locke, 

Notwithstanding  a  faculty  be  born  with  us,  there 

ai'e  several  methods  for  cultivating  and  improving  it, 

and  without  which  it  will  be  very  uncertain.  Spect. 

Metho'dioal,  m^-t/iocV^-ksd.   adj.   [me- 

thodigue^  Fr.  from  method.^  Ranged  or 

proceeding  in  due  or  just  order. 

The  observations  follow  one  another  without  that 
methodical  regularity  requisite  in  a  prose  author. 

Spectator, 

Let  me' appear,  great  sir,  I  pray, 
Methodical  in  what  I  say.  Mdison. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them 
where  he  pleases;  to  us,  perhaps,  not  without  the 
appearance  of  irretrievable  confusion;  but,  with  re- 
spect to  his  own  knowledge,  into  the  most  regular 
and  methodical  repositories.  Rogers. 

Metho'dically,  m^-^/jod'e-kal-^.^  adv. 
[from  methodical.^  According  to  me- 
thod and  order. 

To  begin  methodically,!  should  enjoin  you  travel; 
for  absence  doth  remove  the  cause,  removing  the 
object.  Suckling. 

All  the  rules  of  painting  are  methodically,  con- 
cisely, and  clearly  delivered  in  this  treatise.  Dryd. 
To  Me'thodise,  m^th'6-dize.  v.  a.  [from 
method.^  To  regulate;  to  dispose  in  or- 
der. 

Resolv'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer, 
The  royal  spy  retir'd  again  unseen. 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen, 
And  methodize  revenge.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  does  not  know  how  to  methodise  his 
thoughts,  has  always  a  barren  superfluity  of  words; 
the  fruit  is  lost  amidst  the  exuberance  of  leaves. 

Spectator. 

One  who  brings  with  him  any  observations  which 
he  has  made  in  the  reading  of  the  poets,  will  find 
his  own  reflections  methodized  and  explained,  in 
the  works  of  a  good  critick.  Spectator, 

Those  rules  of  old  discover'd,  not  devis'd, 
Are  nature  still,  but  nature  methodised. 


Me'thodist,  m&th  6-dist.  n,  s.  [from  7ne- 

thod.'] 
I.  A  physician  who  practises  by  theory. 
Our  wariest   physicians,   not  only  chemists  bui 
methodisls,  give  it  inwardly  in  several  constitutions 
and  distempers.  Boyle. 

One  of  a  new  kind  of  puritans  lately 
arisen,  so  called  from  their  professioij 
to  live  by  rules  and  in  constant  method. 
Metho'ught,  mc-thkwt'.  the  preterit  of 
methinks.  [See  Methinks  and  Me- 
seems.] I  thought;  it  appeared  to  me. 
I  know  not  that  any  author  has  me- 
seemed,  though  it  is  more  grammatical, 
and  deduced  analogically  from  meseems. 

Melhoughl  a  serpent  eat  my  heart  away. 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.    Shakspeare. 

Since  I  sought 
By  pray'r  th'  offended  deity  t'  appease; 
Kncel'd,  and  before  him  humbl'd  all  my  heai-t, 
Methought,  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild. 
Bending  his  ear:  persuasion  in  me  grew 
That  I  was  heard  with  favour;  peace  return'd 
Home  to  my  breast;  and  to  my  memory 
His  promise,  "  That  thy  seed  shall  bruise  our  foe." 

Milton. 
In  these 
I  found  not  what,  methought,  I  wanted  still.     Milt, 

Methought  I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank. 
Which  I  must  needs  o'erpass,  but  knew  not  how. 

Dryden . 
Metony'mioal,  mdt-to-nlm'mi-kal.  adj 
[from  metonymy.~\  Put  by  metonymy 
for  something  else. 
Metony'mically,  mdt-t6-nim'm6-kal-^. 
adv.  [from  meionymical.'J  By  metonymy; 
not  literally. 

The  disposition  of  the  coloured  body,  as  that  mo- 
difies the  light,  may  be  called  by  the  name  of  a 
colour  metont/mica%,  or  efliciently;  that  is,  in  re- 
gard of  its  turning  the  light  that  rebounds  from  it, 
or  passes  through  it,  into  this  or  that  particular  co- 
lour. Boyle. 
METO'NYMY,  m^-ton'd-m^,  or  m^t'6- 
nim-6.  71.  s,  ^inet07iymie^  Fr.  ju.iTuwf^ix.'^ 
A  rhetorical  figure,  by  which  one  word 
is  put  for  another,  as  the  matter  for  the 
materiatc;  he  died  by  steel,  that  is,  by  a 
sword. 

They  differ  only  as  cause  and  effect,  which,  by  a 
7netonymy  usual  in  all  sorts  of  authors,  are  fre- 
quently put  one  for  another.  Tillotson. 
Metopo'scopy,  m^t-to-pos'ko-p^.^i"  n.  s. 
\_7neto/ioscofiie,  Fr.  f^iru'Trai  and  tkitftu.^ 
The  study  of  physiognomy;  the  art  of 
knowing  the  characters  of  men  by  the 
countenance. 
ME'TKE,  me't^r."8  w.  s.  [metrum,  Lat. 
/it£T^«v.j  Speech  confined  to  a  certain 
number  and  harmonick  disposition  of 
syllables;  verse;  measure;  numbers. 

For  the  metre  sake,  some  words  be  driven  awry 
which  require  a straighter  placing  in  plain  prose. 

jJscham,''s  Schoolmaster. 
Abuse  the  city's  best  good  men  in  m£tre, 
To  laugh  at  lords.  Pope. 

Me'trical,  mei'tre-kal.  adj.  [^metricus, 
Lat.  metrigusy  French.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  metre  or  numbers. 

2.  Consisting  of  verses;  as,  metrical  pre- 
cepts. 

METRO'POLIS,  me-tr6p'p6-lis."«  ti.  s. 
[metrofiolis,  Lat.  inetrojiole,  Fr.  /m-^jtjj^ 
and  5roA/5.]  The  mother  city;  the  chief 
city  of  any  country  or  district. 


His  eye  discovers  unaware 
The  goodly  prospect  of  some  foreign  land, 
First  seen:  or  some  rcnown'd  metropolis, 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adoru'd.   MiU. 

Reduc'd  in  careful  watch 
Round  their  metropolis.  Milton. 

We  stopp'd  at  Pavia,  that  ivas  once  the  metropo- 
lis of  a  kingdom,  but  at  present  a  poor  town. 

Mdison  on  Italy. 
Metropo'litan,   met-tro-pol'i^-tan.  ti.  s. 
[metrof}oUta7ius,  Lat.]    A  bishop  of  the 
mother  church;  an  archbishop. 

He  was  promoted  to  Canterbury  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Bancroft,  that  metropolitan,  who  understood 
the  church  excellently,  and  countenanced  men  of 
the  greatest  parts  in  learning.  Clarendon. 

Metuopo'litan,  m^t-tro-pol'li-tan.  adj. 
Belonging  to  a  metropolis. 

Their  patriarch,  of  a  covetous  desire  to  enrich 
himself,  had  forborn  to  institute  metropolitan  bish. 
ops.  Raleigh. 

Metropo'litical,  me-tro-po-lit'^-kal. 
adj.  [from  metrofiolis.']  Chief  or  prin- 
cipal of  cities. 

He  fearing  the  power  of  the  Christians  was  gone 
as  far  as  Gratia,  the  meti-opolitical  city  of  Stiria. 

Knolles. 

ME'TTLE,  mdt'tl.  ti.  s.  [corrupted  Irom 
metal,  but  commonly  written  so  when 
the  metaphorical  sense  is  used.] 

1.  Spirit;  spriteliness;  courage. 

What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be.' 
He  was  quick  mettle  when  he  went  to  school.  Shak. 

I  had  rather  go  with  sir  priest  than  sir  knigbt:  I 
care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.    Shuksp. 

Upon  this  heaviness  of  the  king's  forces,  iuter- 
preted  to  be  fear  and  wantof  mt«/e,  divers  resorted 
to  the  seditious.  Hayward. 

He  had  given  so  frequent  testimony  of  signal  cou- 
rage in  several  actions,  that  his  mettle  was  never 
suspected.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  more  to  guide  than  spur  the  muse's  steed, 
Restrain  his  fury  than  provoke  his  speed; 
The  winged  courser,  like  a  gen'rous  horse. 
Shows  most  true  mettle  when  you  check  his  course. 

Pope. 

2.  Substance:  this  at  least  should  be  metal. 

Oh  thou!  whose  self-same  mettle. 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue.  Shaksp. 

Me'ttled,  met'tl'd.^""  adj.  [from  mettle.] 
Spritely;  courageous;  full  of  ardour;  full 
of  fire. 

Such  a  light  and  metaWd  dance 
Saw  you  never.  Ben  Jonson, 

Nor  would  you  find  it  easy  to  compose 
The  mettled  steeds,  when  from  their  nostrils  flows 
The  scorching  fire  that  in  their  entiails  glows. 

.Addison. 
Me'ttlesome,  m^t'tl-siu-n.af/;.[from  met- 
tle.']   Spritely;  lively;  gay;  brisk;  airy; 
fiery;  courageous. 

Their  force  differs  from  true  spirit,  as  much  as  a 
vicious  from  a  nuttlcsome  hovsc,  Tatltr. 

Me'ttlesomely,      met'tl-sflm-I^.      adv. 
[from  mettlesome.]   Witli  spriteliness. 
Mew,  mu.  ti.  s.  [mue,  French.] 
I.  A  cage;  an  enclosure;   a  place  where 
any  thing  is  confined. 

Forth-coming  from  her  darksome  mew. 
Where  she  all  day  did  hide  her  hated  hew.  Spenser. 
There  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
And  horridly  mis-shapes  with  ugly  sights, 
Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews, 
And  darksome  dens,  where  Titan  his  face  never 
slie'vs.  Spenser. 

Her  lofty  hand  would  of  itself  refuse 
To  (ouch  the  dainty  needle  or  nice  thread; 
She  hated  chambers,  closets,  secret  piews, 
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And  in  broad  fields  preserv'd  her  maidcDhead. 

Fairfax. 
2.  [maep,  Saxon.]  A  sea-fowl. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  sanderlings, 
and  mewea.  Cartw. 

The  vessel  sticks,  and  shews  her  open'd  side, 
And  on  her  shatter'd  mast  the  mews  in  triumph  ride. 

Dry  den. 
To  Mew,  mu.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  shut  up;  to  confine;  to  iimprison;  to 
enclose. 

He  in  dark  corners  ineio''d, 
Mutter'd  of  matters  as  their  books  them  shew'd. 

Hubberd. 
VVhy  should  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say  attend 
The  steps  of  wrong,  then  move  you  to  mew  up 
Vour  lender  kinsman.  Shakspeare. 

Fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires; 
Know  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood, 
Whether  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
You  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun; 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  meiv^d, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chanting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold,  fruitless  moon. 

Shakspeare. 
More  pity  that  the  eagle  should  be  meto'd. 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey  at  liberty.    Shaksp- 

Feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew^d  in  their  sedans,  for  fear  of  air.  Dryd. 
It  is  notpossible  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from 
vice  by  a  total  ignorance  of  it,  unless  you  will  all 
Itis  life  meto  him  up  in  a  closet,  and  never  let  him 
go  into  company,  Locke. 

2.  To  shed  the  feathers.  It  is,  1  believe, 
used  in  this  sense,  because  birds  are, 
by  close  confinement,  brought  to  shed 
their  feathers. 

I  should  discourse  of  hawks,  and  then  treat  of 
their  ftyrles,  mewings,  casting,  and  renovation  of 
their  feathers.  IVaion. 

The  sun  hath  mew'rf  his  beams  from  offliis  lamp. 
And  majesty  defac'd  the  royal  stamp.      Ckaveland. 

Nine  times  the  moon  had  meio^d  her  horns,  at 
length 
With  travel  weary,  unsupply'd  with  strength, 
And  with  the  burden  of  her  womb  opprest, 
Sabean  fields  atlbrd  her  needful  rest.  Dryden, 

3.  \^>niauif^r,  Fr.]  To  cry  as  a  cat. 

Let  Il'rpules  himself  do  what  he  may. 
The  cav  will  mew,  the  dog  will  have  his  day.  Shaks. 
They  ure  not  improveable  beyond  their  own  ge- 
nius: a  dog  will  never  learn  to  mew,  nor  a  cat  to 
bark.  Grfio. 

To  Mewl,  mule.  v.  n.  [^?niauler,  Fr.]  To 
squall  as  a  child. 

The  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arms.     Shaksp. 
Meze'reon,  me-zi'r^-iin.*''^  n.  s.   A  spe- 
cies of  spurge  laurel. 

Mezereon  is  common  in  our  gardens,  and  on  the 
Alps  and  Pyrenean  mountains:  every  part  of  this 
shrub  is  acrid  and  pungent,  and  inflames  the  mouth 
and  throat.  Hill. 

AfE'ZZOTJJVTO,    mdt.s64in't6.    n.    s. 
[Italian.]  A  kind  of  graving,  so  named 
as  nearly   resembling  paint,  the  word 
importing   half-painted:   it  is  done   by 
beating  the  whole  into  asperity  with  a 
hammer,  and  then  rubbing  it  down  with 
a  stone  to  the  resemblance  intended. 
Mey.nt,  m^nt.  adv.    Mingled.    Obsolete. 
The  salt  Mcdway,  that  trickling  streams 
Adown  the  dales  of  Kent, 

Till  with  the  elder  brother  Thames 
His  brackish  waves  be  meynt.  Spenser. 

Mi'as.m,  mi'azm.  n.  s.  [from  y.i*ivu,  in- 
guino,  to  infect.]  Such  particles  or 
atoms  as  are  siippos"d  to  arise  from 
distempered,  putrefying,  or  poisonous 


'  bodies,  and  to  affect  people  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

The  plague  is  a  malignant  fever,  caused  through 
pestilential  miasms  insinuating  into  the  humoral  and 
consistent  parts  of  the  body.  Harvey. 

Mice,  mise.  The  plural  of  mouse. 

Mice  that  mar  the  land.  1  Samuel. 

Mi'cHAELMASS,  n)ik.'kel-mus.2°^  7i.  s.  [Afi- 
cliaeL  and  mass^  The  feast  of  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  celebrated  on  the  twen- 
ty-ninth of  September. 

They  compounded  to  furnish  ten  oxen  after  Mi- 

chaelmas  for  thirty  pounds  price.  Carew. 

To  MICHE,  mitsh.  v.  7i.  To  be  secret  or 

covered;  to  lie  hid. 

Marry  this  is  miching  malicho;  it  means  mischief. 

Shakspeare. 
Mi'oHER,  mltsh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  mic/ie.^  A 
lazy  loiterer,  who  skulks  about  in  cor- 
ners and  by-places,  and  keeps  out  of 
sight;  a  hedge-creeper.  Mich  or  7nick 
is  still  retained  in  the  cant  language  for 
an  indolent,  lazy  fellow.  It  is  used  in 
the  western  counties  for  a  truant  boy. 

How  tenderly  her  tender  hands  between 
In  ivory  cage  she  did  the  micker  bind.  Sulney. 

Shall  the  blessed  son  of  heav'n  prove  a  micher, 
and  eat  blackberries.'  a  question  not  to  be  asked. 
Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief,  and  take 
purses.'  a  question  to  be  asked.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'cKLE,  mik'kl.*°«  adj.  [micel.  Sax.] 
Much;  great.  Obsolete,  In  Scotland  it 
is  pronounced  muckle. 

This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft: 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste. 

Yet  is  his  miss  not  mickle.  Spenser. 

Many  a  little  makes  a  mickle.  Camden. 

If  I  to-day  don't  die  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-mori-o»v  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age.        Shaksp. 

0,  mickle  is  the  pow'iful  giace,  that  lies 
In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities. 

Shakspeare. 
All  this  tract  that  fronts  the  falling  sun, 
A  noble  peer,  of  mickle  trust  and  power. 
Has  in  his  charge.  Milton. 

MicROco'sM,  mi'kro-kosm.  n.  s.  [ft.<x^®- 
and  Kaa-f.c(^.^  The  little  world.  Man 
is  so  called  as  being  imagined,  by  some 
fanciful  philosophers,  to  have  in  him 
something  analogous  to  the  four  ele- 
ments. 
You  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  microcosm. 

Shakspeare. 
She  to  whom  this  world  must  itself  refer. 
As  suburbs,  or  the  microcoim  of  her; 
She,  she  is  dead;  she's  dead,  when  thou  know'st 

this. 
Thou  know'st  how  lame  a  creeple  this  world  is. 

Donne. 

As  in  this  our  microcosm,  the  heart 
Heat,  spirit,  motions  gives  to  every  part; 
So  Rome's  victorious  influence  did  disperse 
All  her  own  virtues  through  the  universe.  Denham. 

Philosophers  say,  that  man  is  a  microcosm,  or  lit- 
tle world,  resembling  in  miniature  every  part  of  the 
threat;  and  the  body  natural  may  be  compared  to 
t;,e  body  politick.       ^  Swift. 

Mi'cR0GH\PHY,mi-kr6g'ra-f^.  «.,9.  [^(K^^j 
and  yf«^«.]  The  description  of  the 
parts  of  such  very  small  objects  as  are 
discernible  only  with  a  microscope. 

The  honey  bag  is  thesiomach,  which  they  always 
fill  U'  satisfy  and  to  spare,  vomiting  up  the  greater 


part  of  -le  honey  to  be  kept  against  winter;  a  cu- 
rious dts  liption  and  figure  of  the  sting  see  in  Mr. 
Hook's  miaography.  Chew 
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Micro'meter,  mi-kr6m'mi-tur.^-9  *"  n. 

s.  ^/LciKo"^  aiid  /neVfav;  micrometre,  Fr,] 
An  instrument  contrived  to  measure 
small  spaces. 

Ml'CROSCOPE,  ml'kro-skope.  n.  s. 
[!^i)c^(^  and  c-KOTreat;  microico/ie^  Fr.] 
An  optick  instrument,  com  rived  various 
ways  to  give  to  the  eye  a  large  appear- 
ance of  many  objects  which  could  not 
otherwise  be  seen. 

If  the  eye  were  so  acute  as  to  rival  the  finest  mi- 
croscopes, and  to  discern  the  smallest  hair  upon  the 
leg  of  a  gnat,  it  would  be  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing to  us;  it  would  make  all  things  appear  rugged 
and  deformed;  the  most  finely  polished  crystal  would 
be  uneven  and  rough;  the  siglu  of  our  own  selves 
would  affright  us;  the  smoothest  skin  would  be  be- 
set all  over  with  ragged  scales  and  bristly  hairs. 

Bbiitley. 
The  critick  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit. 
Sees  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit.  Dunciad. 
MicKOSco'picAL,      mi-kr6-sk6p'(^-kal. 
iVIicRosco'picK,      mi-  kro-skop'pik.*"" 
adj.  [from  nncrosco/ie.'^ 

1.  Made  by  a  microscope. 
Make  microsco/jica/  observations  of  the  figure  and 

bulk'of  the  constituent  parts  of  ail  fluids.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Assisted  by  a  microscope. 
Evading  even  the  miscroscopick  eye! 

Full  nature  swai'ms  with  life.  Thomson. 

i.  Resembluig  a  microscope. 
Why  has  not  maiwi  microscopick  eye.' 
For  this  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly; 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  given, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n? 

Pope. 
Mid,  mid.  adj.  [contracted  from  iniddle, 
or  derived  from  mid,  Dutch.] 

1.  Middle;  equally  between  two  extremes. 
No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  sings, 

Shall,  lifting  in  mid  air,  suspend  their  wings.  Pope, 

Ere  the  mid  hour  of  night,  from  tent  to  tent, 
Unweary'd  throuJ;h  the  num'rous  host  he  past. 

Rowe. 

2.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 

Mid-course,   mid'korse.  n.  s.  [mid  and 
course.']  Middle  of  the  way. 

Why  in  the  east 
Darkness  ere  day's  mid-cvursel  and  morning  light, 
More  orient  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.     Millon. 
Mi'dday,   mid'da,    adj.    [mid    and    daij.l 
Meridional;  being  at  noon. 

Who  shoots  at  the  mid-duy  sun,  though  he  be 
sure  he  shall  never  hit  the  mark,  yet  as  sure  he  is 
he  shall  shoot  higher  than  he  who  aims  but  at  a 
^"^h.  Sidney. 

His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies. 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 

Shakspeare. 
Did  he  not  lead  you  through  the  mid-day  sun, 
And  clouds  of  dust.'  Did  not  his  temples  glow 
In  the  same  sultry  winds  and  scorching  heats.' 

Addisov 
Mi'dday,  mld'di.  n,  s.   Noon;  meridian. 
Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured,  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  stay. 
Or  early  or  late  twilights  to  mid-day.  Donne. 

Mi'ddest,  mid'd^st.  superl.  of  mid,  mid- 
dest,  midst. 

Yet  the  stout  fairy  'moogst  the  middest  crowd 

Thought  all  their  glory  vain  in  nightly  view   Spens. 

Mi'ddlr,  mid'dl.*"*  adj.  [nubble.  Sax.] 

1.  Equally  distant  from  the  two  extremes. 

The  lowest  virtues  draw  praise  from  the  common 
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people ',  the  micU/«  virtues  work  in  them  astonish- 
ment; but  of  the  highest  virtues  they  have  no  sense. 

Bacon. 

A  middle  station  of  life,  within  reach  of  those 
conveniences  which  the  lower  orders  of  mankind 
must  necessarily  want,  and  yet  without  cmbanass- 
ment  of  greatness.  Rogers. 

To  deliver  ail  his  fleet  to  the  Romans,  except 
ten  miMe-sized  brigantines.  Jrbuthnot. 

I  like  people  of  middle  understanding  and  middle 
«^nk.  Swift. 

2.  Intermediate;  interveninij. 

Will,  seeking  good,  finds  many  middle  ends. 

Davies. 

3.  Middle  finger;  the  long  finger. 

You  first  introduce  the  middle  finger  of  the  left- 
hand.  Sharp. 
Mi'ddle,  mid'dl.  n.  s. 
\.  Part  equally  distant  from  two  extremi- 
ties; the  part  remote  from  the  verge. 

There  come  people  down  by  the  middle  of  the 
land.  Judges. 

With  roof  so  low  that  under  it 
They  never  stand,  but  lie  or  sit; 
And  yet  so  foul,  that  whoso  is  in, 
Is  to  the  m;iddle  leg  in  prison.  Hudibras. 

2.  The  time  that  passes,  or  events  that 
happen,  between  the  beginning  and  end. 
The  causes  and  designs  of  an  action  are  the  be- 
ginning; the  effects  of  these  causes,  and  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  in  the  execution  of  these  designs, 
are  the  middle;  and  the  unravelling  and  resolution 
of  these  difficulties  are  the  end.  Dryden. 

MiDDLK-AGED,  mkl'dl-idj'd.^^^  adj.  [mid- 
dle and  age.']  Placed  about  the  middle 
of  life. 

A  middk'aged  man,   that  was  half  grey,  half 

brown,  took  a  fancy  to  marry  two  wives.  UEstran. 

The  middle-aged  support  fasting  the  best,  because 

of  the  oily  parts  abounding  in  the  blood.  Jlrbuthnot. 

I  found  you  a  very  young  man,  and  left  you  a 

middle-aged  one;  you  knew  me  a  middle-aged  man, 

and  now  1  am  an  old  one.  Swift. 

Mi'ddlemost,  mid'dl-most.   adj.    [from 

middle]     Being  in  the  middle. 

Why  have  not  some  beasts  more  than  four  feet, 
suppose  six,  and  the  middlemost  shorter  than  the  rest? 

More . 
The  outmost  fringe  vanished  first  and  the  middle- 
inost  next,  and  the  innermost  last.  J^eioton. 

The  outward  stars,  with  their  systems  of  planets 
must  necessarily  have  descended  towards  the  mid- 
dlemost system  of  the  universe,  whither  all  would 
be  most  strongly  attracted  from  all  parts  of  a  finite 
space.  Bentley. 

Mi'ddling,  mid'ling.**°  adj.  [from  mid- 
dle.] 
!.  Of  middle  raiik;  of  condition  equally 
remote  from  high  and  low. 

A  middliitg  sort  of  man,  left  well  enough  to  pass 

by  his  father,  could  never  think  he  bad  enough  so 

long  as  any  man  had  more.  VEstrange. 

2.  Of  moderate  size;    having   moderate 

qualities  of  any  kind. 

The  bigness  of  a  church  ought  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  unto  which  the  voice  of  a  preacher  of 
middling  lungs  will  easily  extend.  Graunt. 

Longinus  preferred  the  sublime  genius  that  some- 
times errs,  to  the  nnddlingot  indifferent  one,  which 
makes  few  faults,  but  seldom  rises  to  any  excel- 
lence. Dryden. 
Midge,  midje.  n.  s.  [inieje,  Saxon.j  A 

gnat. 
Mid-heaven,  mid'h^v'n.  n.  s.  [mid  and 
heaven.]    The  middle  of  the  sky. 
But  the  hot  hell  that  always  in  him  burns, 
Though  in  mid^heaven,  soon  ended  his  delight. 

Milton. 
Mi'dland,    mid'land.88   adj.     [mid   and 
land.l 
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1.  That  is  remote  from  the  coast. 

The  same  name  is  given  to  the  inlanders,  or  tnwi- 
land  inhabitants  of  this  island,  by  Cassai*.     Br<nvn- 

The  midland  towns  abounding  in  wealth,  shews 
that  her  riches  are  intern  and  domestick.      Hmoel. 

The  various  dialects  of  the  English  in  the  north 
and  west,  render  their  expressions  many  times  un- 
intelligible to  the  other,  and  both  scarce  intelligible 
to  the  midland.  Hale. 

2.  Surrounded  by  land;  mediterranean. 

There  was  the  Plymouth  squadron  now  come  in, 
Which  twice  on  Biscay's  working  bay  had  been. 
And  on  the  midland  sea  the  French  had  aw'd. 

Ihyden. 
Mi'dleg,  mid'i^g.  n.   s.  [mid  and  leg.] 
Middle  of  the  leg. 

He  had  fifty  attendants,  young  men  all,  in  white 
satten,  loose  coats  to  the  mitUeg,  and  stockings  of 
white  silk.  Bacon. 

Mi'dmost,  raid'most.  adj.  [from  mid,  or 
contracted  from  middlemost:  this  is  one 
of  the  words  which  have  not  a  compa- 
rative, though  they  seem  to  have  a  su- 
perlative degree.]     Middle. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hasting  up  behind.       Dryden. 

Hear  himself  repine 
At  fate's  unequal  laws;  and  at  the  clue. 
Which,  merciless  in  length,  the  midmost  sister  drew. 

Dryden. 

What  dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest, 
Like  motion,  from  one  circle  to  the  rest; 
So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads 
Round,  and  more  round  o'er  all  the  sea  of  heads. 

Pope. 

Mi'dnight,  mid'nite.  n.  s.  [mid  and  night. 

Milton  seems  to  have  accented  the  last 

syllable.]       The    noon   of    night;    the 

depth  of  night;  twelve  at  night. 

To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then, 
is  early;  so  that  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  to 
go  betimes.  Shakspeare. 

By  night  he  fled,  and  at  midnight  return'd 
From  compassing  the  earth,  cautious  of  day.  Milton. 

After  this  time  came  on  the  midnight  of  the 
church,  wherein  the  very  names  of  the  councils  were 
forgotten,  and  men  did  only  dream  of  what  had  past. 

Stillingfieet. 

In  all  that  dark  midnight  of  popery  there  were 
still  some  gleams  of  light,  some  witnesses  that  arose 
to  give  testimony  to  the  truth.  Atterhury. 

They  can  tell  what  altitude  the  dog-star  had  at 

midnight  or  midnoon  in  Rome  when  Julius  Cesar 

was  slain.  Walts. 

Mi'dnight,  mid'nite.  adj.     Being  in  the 

middle  of  the  night. 

How  now,  you  secret,  black  and  midnight  hags! 
What  is't  you  do?  Shakspeare. 

I  hope  my  midnight  studies,  to  make  our  coun- 
tries flourish  in  mysterious  and  beneficent  arts,  have 
not  ungratefully  affected  your  intellects.        Bacon. 

Some  solitary  cloister  will  I  chuse. 
Coarse  my  attire,  and  short  shall  be  my  sleep, 
Broke  by  the  melancholy  nndnight  bell.      Dryden. 
Mi'driff,   mid'drif.    n.   s.     [mibhpipe, 
Sax.]  The  diaphragm. 

The  midriff  divides  the  trunk  of  the  body  into 
two  cavities;  the  thorax  and  abdomen:  it  is  compo- 
sed of  two  muscles,  the  first  and  superior  of  these 
arises  from  the  sternum,  and  the  ends  of  the  last 
ribs  on  each  side.  The  second  and  inferior  muscle 
comes  from  the  vertebrae  of  the  loins  by  two  pro- 
ductions, of  which  that  on  the  right  side  comes  from 
the  first,  second,  and  third  vertebrae  of  the  loins; 
that  on  the  left  side  is  somewhat  shorter;  and  both 
these  productions  join  and  make  the  lower  part  of 
the  midriff.  Q^incy. 

Whereat  he  inly  rag'd,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midri^  with  a  stone 
That  beat  out  life.  Milton. 

In  the  gullet  where  it  perforateth  the  midriff,  the 
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cameous  fibres  of  that  muscular  part  are  inflected. 

Ray. 
Mid-sea,   mid'se.   n.   a.    [mid    and   sea.] 
The  Mediterranean  sea. 

Our  TyiThene  Pharos,  that  the  mid-sea  meets 
With  its  embi-ace,  and  leaves  the  land  behind. 

Dryden. 
Mi'dshipman,  mld'ship-msln.88  n.  s.  [mid, 
shifi,  and  man.] 

Midshipmen  are  officers  aboard  a  ship,  whose 
station  is  some  on  the  quarter-deck,  others  on  the 
poop.  Their  business  is  to  mind  the  braces,  to  look 
out,  and  to  give  about  the  word  of  command  from 
the  captain  and  other  superior  officers:  they  also 
assist  on  all  occasions,  both  in  sailing  the  ship,  and 
in  storing  and  rummaging  the  hold.  Harris. 

Midst,  midst,  n.  s.  Middle. 

All  is  well  when  nothing  pleases  but  God,  being 
thankful  in  the  midst  of  his  afflictions.  Taylor. 

Arise,  ye  subtle  spirits,  that  can  spy 
AVhen  love  is  enter'd  in  a  female's  eye; 
You  that  can  read  it  in  the  midst  of  doubt. 
And  in  the  midst  of  frowns  can  find  it  out.  Dryden. 
Midst,  midst,  adj.  [contracted  from  jnid- 
dest,  the  superlative  of  miV/.]  Midmost; 
being  in  the  middle. 

On  earth  join  all  ye  creatures  to  extol. 
Him  first.  Him  last.  Him  midst,  and  without  end. 

Milton. 

In  the  Slighted  Maid,  there  is  nothing  in  the  first 

act  but  what  might  have  been  said  or  done  in  the 

fifth;  nor  any  thing  in  the  midst  which  might  not 

have  been  placed  in  the  beginning.  Dryden. 

Midstre'am,  mld'strfime.  n.  s.   [mid  and 

stream.]     Middle  of  the  stream. 

The  midslream^s  his;  I  creeping  by  the  side. 
And  shouldered  ofi"  by  his  impetuous  tide.    Dryden. 

Mi'dsummer,  mld'sdm-mfir.  n.  s.  [mid 
and  summer.]  The  summer  solstice, 
reckoned  to  fall  on  June  the  twenty- 
first. 

However  orthodox  my  sentiments  relating  to  pub- 
lick  affairs  may  be  while  I  am  now  writing;  they 
may  become  criminal  enough  to  bring  me  into 
trouble  before  midsummer.  Sivift. 

At  eve  last  midsummer  no  sleep  I  sought.     Goj|. 

Mi'dway,  mid'wi.  n.  s.  [mid  and  way.] 
The  part  of  the  way  equally  distant 
from  the  beginning  and  end. 
No  midivay  'twixt  these  extremes  at  all.  Shaksp. 
He  were  an  excellent  man  that  were  made  in  the 
rnidwcty  between  him  and  Benedict;  the  one  is  too 
like  an  image,  and  says  nothing;  and  the  other  too 
like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

Shakspeare. 

Pity  and  shame!  that  they,  who  to  live  well 

Stood  so  fair,  should  turn  aside  to  tread 

Paths  indirect,  or  in  the  midway  faint!        Milton. 

The  hare  laid  himself  down  about  midway,  and 

took  a  nap;— for  I  can  fetch  up  the  tortoise  when 

J  please.  VEstrange. 

How  didst  thou  arrive  at  this  place  of  darkness, 

when  so  many  rivers  of  the  ocean  lie  in  the  midway. 

Broom. 
Mi  dway,  mid'wi.  adj.  Being  in  the  mid- 
dle between  two  places. 

How  fearful 
And  dizzy  'tis,  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low? 
The  crows  and  choughs  that  wing  the  midway  air. 
Shew  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles.  Shaksp. 

Mi'dway,  mid'wi.  adv.  In  the  middle  of 
the  passage. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  mid^oay.  Dryden. 

MI'DWIFE,  mid'wife.***  n.  s.  [This  is 
derived  both  by  Skinner  and  Junius, 
from  mib  or  meed,  a  reward,  and  pip, 
Saxon.]  A  woman  who  assists  women 
in  childbirth. 
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Wben  man  doth  die,  our  body,  as  the  womb, 
And,  as  a  midwife,  death  directs  it  home.    Donne. 

Without  a  midxpift  these  their  throes  sustain, 
And  bowing,  bring  their  issue  forth  with  pain.S'andj/s. 

There  saw  I  how  the  secret  felon  wrought. 
And  treason  labYing  in  the  traitor's  thought, 
And  vnidwife  time  the  ripen'd  plot  to  murder  brought. 

Drydtn. 

I  had  as  clear  a  notion  of  the  relation  of  brothers 

between  them,  as  if  I  had  all  the  skill  of  a  midwife. 

Locke. 
But  no  man,  sure!  ere  left  his  house 
And  saddi'd  Ball  with  thoughts  so  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  bis  spouse, 
Belore  he  knew  she  was  with  child.  Prior. 

Mi'dwifery,  mid'wif-r^.***  n.  «.    [from 
midwife.^ 

1.  Assistance  given  at  childbirth. 

2.  Trade  of  a  midwife. 

3.  Act  of  production;  help  to  production; 
co-operation  in  production. 

So  hasty  fruits,  and  two  ambitious  flow'rs. 
Scorning  the  midioifery  of  ripening  show'rs, 
In  spight  of  frosts,  spring  from  the  unwilling  earth. 

Stepney. 
There  was  never  any  tiling  propounded  for  pub- 
lick  good,  that  did  not  meet  with  opposition;  arising 
from  the  humour  of  such  as  would  have  nothing 
brought  into  the  world  but  by  their  own  rmdwifery. 

Child. 
Mi'dwinter,  mid'win-tir.  n.  s.  [mid  and 
winter. ~\     The  winter  solstice;  Decem- 
ber the  twenty-first. 

Begin  when  the  slow  waggoner  descends, 
Nor  cease  your  sowing  till  midwinter  ends.  Dryden. 
Mien,  m6ne.  n.  s.  [mine^  Fr.j   Air;  look; 
manner. 

In  her  alone  that  owns  this  book  is  seen 
Clorinda''s  spirit,  and  her  lofty  mien.  Waller. 

What  can  have  more  the  figure  and  mien  of  a 
ruin  than  craggs,  rocks,  and  cliffs?  Burnet. 

One,  in  whom  an  outward  mien  appear'd 
And  turn  superior  to  the  vulgar  herd.  Prior. 

What  winning  graces,  what  majestick  mie»i. 
She  moves  a  goddess,  and  she  looks  a  queen.  Pope. 
Might,  mite.^^^   The  preterit  oi' may. 
Matters  of  such  consequence  should  be  in  plain 
words,  as  little  liable  as  rnight  be  to  doubt.  Locke. 
Might,  mite.  n.  s.  [raijhc.  Sax.]  Power; 
strength;  force. 

What  so  strong. 
But  wanting  rest,  will  also  want  of  might.  Spenser. 

Quoth  she,  great  grief  will  not  be  told, 
And  can  more  easily  be  thought  than  said; 

Right  so,  quoth  he,  but  he  that  never  would, 
Could  never;  will  to  nught  gives  greatest  aid. 

Spenser. 
An  oath  of  mickle  might.  Shaksp. 

Wherefore  should  not  strength  and  might 
There  fail,  where  virtue  fails.  Jitilton. 

Might  and  main,  mite.     Utmost  force; 
highest  degree  of  strength. 
With  might  and  main  they  chac'd  the  murd'rous 
fox. 
With  brazen  trumpets  and  inflated  box.      Dryden. 
This  privilege  the  clergy  in  England  formerly 
contended  for  with  all  might  and  main.        Jiyliffe. 
Mi'ghtily,  mi't^-l^.  adv.  [from  mighty.'^ 

1.  With  great  power;  powerfully;  effica- 
ciously; forcibly. 

With  whom  ordinary  means  will  prevail,  surely 
the  power  of  the  word  of  God,  even  without  the 
help  of  interpreters,  in  God's  church  worketh  migh- 
tily, not  unto  their  confirmation  alone  which  are  con- 
Tcrted,  but  also  to  their  conversion  which  are  not. 

Hooker. 

2.  Vehemently;  vigorously;  violently. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law,  strive  miglUily,  but 
cat  and  drink  as  friends.  Shaksp. 

3.  In  a  great  degree;  very  much.     This 


is  a  sense  scarcely  to  be  admitted  but  in 
low  language. 

Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mighlily. 

Shakspeare. 

There's  ne'er  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave. 
That  mightily  deceives  you.  Shaksp. 

An  ass  and  an  ape  conferring  on  grievances:  the 
ass  complaining  mightily  for  want  of  horns,  and  the 
ape  for  want  of  a  tail.  VEstrange. 

These  happening  nearer  home  made  so  lasting 
impressions  upon  their  minds,  that  the  tradition  of 
the  old  deluge  was  mightily  obscured,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  it  interwoven  and  confounded  with 
those  of  these  later  deluges.  Woodward. 

I  was  mightily  pleased  with  a  story  applicable  to 
this  piece  of  philosophy.  Spectator. 

Mi'ghtiness,  mi'l^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  migh- 
ty.^ Power;  greatness;  height  of  dig- 
nity. 

Think  you  see  tiiem  great. 
And  follow'd  with  gen'ral  throng  and  sweat 
Of  thousand  friends;  then  in  a  moment  see 
How  soon  this  mightiruss  meets  misery.       Shaksp. 
Will't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your  hands.' 

Shakspeare. 
Mi'ghty,  mi'tfi.  adj.  [from  might.'] 

1.  Strong;  valiant. 

The  shield  of  the  tmghty  is  vilely  cast  away. 

Samuel. 
He  is  wise  in  heart,  and  mghty  in  strength.  Job. 
Amazement  seiz'd 
The  rebel  thrones,  but  greater  rage  to  see 
Thus  foil'd  their  mightiest.  Milton. 

2.  Powerful;  having  great  command. 

Nimrod  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  on  the  earth. 

Genens. 
The  Creator,  calling  forth  by  name 
His  nughty  angels,  gave  them  sev'ral  charge. 

Milton. 

3.  Powerful  by  influence. 

Jove  left  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Such  is  the  power  ot  mighty  love.  Dryden. 

4.  Great  in  number. 

He  from  him  will  raise 
A  mighty  nation.  Milton. 

The  dire  event 
Hath  lost  us  heav'n,  and  all  this  mighty  host 
In  horrible  deshuction  laid  thus  low.  Milton. 

5.  Strong  in  corporeal  or  intellectual 
power. 

Woe  to  them  that  are  mighty  to  drink  wine. 

Isaiah. 
Thou  fall'st  where  oiiDj  mightier  have  been  slain. 

Broome. 

6.  Impetuous;  violent. 

A  rushing  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters. 

Isaiah. 

Intreat  the  Lord,  for  it  is  enough,  that  there  be 

no  more  mighty  thunderings  and  hail.  Exodus. 

7.  Vast;  enormous;  bulky. 

They  sank  as  lead  in  the  mighty  waters.  Exodus. 
Giants  of  miglUy  bone  and  bold  emprise.  Milton. 

8.  Excellent;  of  superiour  eminence. 
Lydiate  excell'd  the  mighty  Scaliger  and  Selden. 

Echard. 
The  mighty  master  smil'd.  Dryden. 

9.  Forcible;  efficacious. 

Great  is  truth,  and  mighty  above  all  things. 

Esdras. 

10.  Expressing  or  implying  power. 

If  the  mighty  works  which  have  been  done  in 
thee  had  been  done  in  Sodom,  it  would  have  re- 
niained.  Matthew. 

11.  Important;  momentous. 
I'll  sing  oi"  heroes  and  of  kings. 

In  mighty  numbers  tmghty  things.  Cowley. 

12.  It  is  often  used  to  express  power, 
bulk,  or  extent,  in  a  sense  of  lerrour  or 
censure. 

There  arose  a  mighty  famine  in  the  land.  Luke. 


The  enemies  of  religion  are  but  brass  and  iron, 
their  mischiefs  mighty,  but  their  materials  mean. 

Delany. 
Mi'ghty,  mi't^.  adv.  In  a  great  degree. 
Not  to  be   used  but  in  very   low   lan- 
guage. 

Lord  of  his  new  hypothesis  he  reigns: 
He  reigns:  How  long?  Till  some  usurper  rise, 
And  he  too  mighty  thoughtful,  mighty  wise: 
Studies  new  lines.  Prior. 

Migra'tion,  mi-gr4'shiln.'*8  //.  *.  [mj- 
gratio,  migro,  Latin  ] 

1.  Act  of  changing  residence;  removal 
from  one  habitation  to  another. 

Aristotle  distinguisheth  their  times  of  generation, 
latitancy,  and  migration,  sanity,  and  venation. 

Brown. 

2.  Change  of  place;  removal. 

Although  such  alterations,  transitions,  migi-ations 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  elevations  of  new 
islands,  had  actually  happened,  yet  these  shells 
could  never  have  been  reposed  thereby  in  the  man- 
ner we  find  them.  Woodward. 
Milch,  milsh.^*^  adj.  [from  milk.']  Giving 
milk. 

Heme  doth,  at  still  of  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  boras ; 
And  then  he  blasts  the  tree,  and  takes  the  cattle, 
And  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.         Shakspeare. 

When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 
The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

The  best  mixtures  of  water  in  ponds  for  cattle,  to 
make  them  more  milch,  fatten,  or  keep  them  from 
murrain,  may  be  chalk  and  nitre.  Bacon. 

Not  above  fifty-one  have  been  starved,  excepting 
infants  at  nurse,  caused  rather  by  carelessness  and 
infirmity  of  the  milch  women.  Graunt. 

With  the,turneps  they  feed  sheep,  milch-cows,  or 
fatting  cattle.  Mffrtimer. 

MILD,  mild.  adj.  [milb,  Saxon.] 

1.  Kind;  tender;  good;  indulgent;  merci- 
ful; compassionate;  clement;  soft;  not 
severe;  not  cruel. 

The  execution  of  justice  is  committed  to  his 
judges,  which  is  the  severer  part;  but  the  milder 
pwt,  which  is  mercy,  is  wholly  left  in  the  king. 

Bacon.  ■ 

If  that  mild  and  gentle  god  thou  be. 
Who  dost  mankind  below  with  pity  see.      Dryden. 

It  teaches  us  to  adore  him  as  a  inild  and  merciful 
being,  of  infinite  love  to  his  creatures.  Rogers. 

2.  Soft;  gentle;  not  violent. 

The  rosy  morn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  noon.  Waller. 

Nothing  reserv'd  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards,  and  pleasing  sanctity, 
Mild  was  his  accent,  and  his  action  free.     Dryden. 

Silvia  's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 
More  bright  than  noon,  yet  fresh  as  early  day.  Pope. 

The  folding  gates  diffus'd  a  silver  light. 
And  with  a  milder  gleam  refresh'd  the  sight. 

.  Addison. 

3.  Not  acrid;  not  corrosive;  not  acrimo- 
nious; demulcent;  assuasive;  mollifying; 
lenitive. 

Theur  qualities  are  changed  by  rendering  them 
acrimonious  or  mild.  ^butlnwt. 

4.  Not  sharp;  mellow;  sweet;  having  no 
mixture  of  acidity. 

The  Irish  were  transplanted  from  the  woods  and 
mountains  into  the  plains,  that,  like  fruit  tues,  they 
might  grow  the  milder,  and  bear  the  belter  and 
sweeter  fruit.  Davies. 

Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  tivo  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior 

Mi'iDEw,  mil'du.  n.  s.  [imlbeape,  Sax.j 
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MiMew  is  a  disease  in  plants,  caused  by  a  dewy 
moisture  which  falls  on  them,  and  continuing,  for 
want  of  the  sun's  heat,  to  draw  it  up,  by  its  acri- 
mony conodes,  gnaws,  and  spoils  the  plant;  or, 
mildew  is  rather  a  concrete  substance,  which  exsudes 
through  the  pores  of  the  leaves.  What  the  gar- 
deners commonly  call  mildew  is  an  insect,  found 
in  great  plenty,  preying  upon  this  exsudation. 
Others  say  that  mildew  is  a  thick,  clammy  vapour, 
exhaled  in  the  spring  and  summer  from  the  plants, 
blossoms,  and  even  the  earth  itself,  in  close,  still 
weather,  where  there  is  neither  sun  nor  wind. 
Miller  thinks  the  true  cause  of  the  mildew  appear- 
ing most  upon  plants  which  are  exposed  to  the  east, 
is  a  dry  temperature  in  the  air  when  the  wind 
blows  from  tliat  point,  which  stops  the  pores  of  the 
plants,  and  prevents  their  perspiration:  whereby 
the  juices  of  the  plants  are  concreted  upon  the  sur- 
face of  their  leaves,  which  being  of  a  sweetish  na- 
ture, insects  are  enticed  thereto.  Hill. 

Down  fell  the  mildew  of  his  sugar'd  words. 

Fairfax. 

The  mildew  cometh  by  closeness  of  air;  and 
therefore  in  hills,  or  champaign  grounds,  it  seldom 
cometh.  Bacon. 

Soon  blasting  mildews  blacken'd  all  the  grain. 

Dryden. 

To  Mi'ldew,  mil'du.  v.  a.    To  taint  with 
mildew. 

Here  is  your  husband,  like  a  mildewed  ear. 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother.  Sliakspeare. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creatures  of  the  earth.  Sliakspeare. 

Morals  snatch  from  Plutarch's  tatter'd  page, 
A  mildewed  Bacon,  or  Stagyra's  sage.  Gay. 

Mi'ldly,  inild'l^.  adv.  [from  mild.'] 

1.  Tenderly;  not  severely. 

Prince,  too  mildly  reigning, 
Cease  thy  sorrow  and  complaining.  Dryden. 

2.  Gently;  not  violently. 

The  air  once  heated  maketh  the  flame  burn  more 
mildly,  and  so  helpeth  the  continuance.  Bacon. 

Mi'ldness,  miid'nes.  n.  s.  [from  mild.'] 

1.  Gentleness;   tenderness;    mercy;    cle- 
mency. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours; 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness.         Shakspeare. 

The  same  majestick  mildness  held  its  place; 
Nor  lost  the  monarch  in  his  dying  face.        Dryden. 

I  saw  with  what  a  brow  you  brav'd  your  fate; 
Yet  with  what  7nildness  bore  your  father's  hate. 

Dryden. 

His  probity  and  mildness  shows, 
His  care  of  friends  and  scorn  of  foes.         ,Sddison. 

2.  Contrariety  to  acrimony. 

Mile,  mile.  n.  s.  \_miUe  fiassus,  Latin.] 
The  usual  measure  of  roads  in  En- 
gland, one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
sixty  yards,  or  five  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet. 
We  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.  Sliaksp. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming, 
A  moving  grove.  Shaksp, 

When  the  enemy  appeared,  the  foot  and  artil- 
lei7  were  four  miles  behind.  Clarendon. 

Millions  otmiles,  so  rapid  is  their  race. 
To  cheer  the  earth  they  in  few  moments  pass. 

Blackmore. 
Mi'les'ione,  mile'stone.   n.  s.   [^mile  and 

sto?ie.]   Stone  set  to  mark  the  miles. 
Mi'lfoil,  mil'foll.  n.  s.  [niUlefoliurn,  Lat.] 
A  plant,  the  same  with  yarrow. 

Milfoil  and  honey-suckles  pound, 
With  these  alluring  savours  strew  the  ground. 

Dryden. 

Mi'liary,  mirya-re.*»3  adj.  [miliuin,    Lat. 

millet;  jniliuire,  Fr.]  Small;  resembling 

a  millet-sfcd. 

The  scaif-skin  is  composed  of  small  scales,  be- 


tween which   the  excretory  ducts  of  the  miliary 

glands  open.  Chtyne. 

Mi'liary /fx^er,  mil'ya-ri-f^'vi'ir.  A  fever 

that  produces  small  eruptions. 
MILI'CE,  md-l^se'.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  Standing 

force.     A   word    innovated   by  Temple, 

but  unworthy  of  reception. 
The  two-and-twenticth  of  the  prince's  age  is  the 

time  assigned  by  their  constitutions  for  his  entering 

upon  the  public  charges  of  their  milieu.        Temple. 
Mi'litant,    niii'l^-tant.     adj.     [militans, 

Lat.  7nilita?ite,  French.] 

1 .  Fighting;  prosecuting  the  business  of  a 
soldier. 

Against  foul  fiends  they  aid  us  militant; 
They  for  us  fight;  they  watch  and  duly  ward. 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  us  plant. 

Spenser. 

2.  Engaged  in  warfare  with  hell  and  the 
world.  A  term  applied  to  the  church 
of  Christ  on  earth,  as  oppojbd  to  the 
church  triumphant. 

Then  are  the  publick  duties  of  religion  best  or- 
dered, when  the  militant  church  doth  resemble,  by 
sensible  means,  that  hidden  dignity  and  glory 
wherewith  the  church  triumphant  in  heaven  is 
beautified.  Hooker. 

The  state  of  a  christian  in  this  world  is  frequently 
compared  to  a  warfare:  and  this  allusion  has  ap- 
peared so  just,  that  the  character  of  wii/i/an^  has 
obtained,  as  the  common  distinction  of  that  part  of 
Christ's  church  sojourning  here  in  this  world,  from 
that  part  of  the  family  at  rest.  Rogers. 

Mi'litar,  mil'le-tar.        ?  adj.  \jnilitaris, 
Mi'LlTARY,miri6-tari.    5       Latin;     7nili- 
(aire,  French.     Military  is  now  wholly 
out  of  use.] 

1.  Engaged  in  the  life  of  a  soldier;  sol- 
dierly. 

He  will  maintain  his  argument  as  well  as  any 
military  man  in  the  wcrld.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Suiting  a  soldier;  pertaining  to  a  sol- 
dier; warlike. 

In  the  time  of  Severus  and  Antoninus,  many, 
being  soldiers,  had  been  converted  unto  Christ,  and 
notwithstanding  continued  still  in  that  military 
course  of  life.  Hooker. 

Although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue  ap- 
proved, yet  his  cruelties  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon. 
Numbers  numberless 
The  city-gates  out-pour'd,  light-armed  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  ^ridc.  Milton. 

The  wreaths  his  grandsire  knew  to  reap 
By  active  toil  and  military  sweat, 
Pining  incline  their  sickly  leaves.  Prior. 

3.  Effected  by  soldiers. 

He  was  with  general  applause,  and  great  cries  of 
joy,  in  a  kind  ofinilitar  election  or  recognition,  sa- 
luted kmg.  Bacon. 
MILITIA,  mil-l!sh'ya.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
trainbands;  the  standing  force  of  a  na- 
tion. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly  of  his  forces,  ex- 
cept bis  militia  be  good  and  valiant  soldiers.  Bacon. 
The  militia  was  so  settled  by  law,  that  a  sudden 
army  could  be  drawn  together.  Clarendon. 

Unnumber'd  spirits  round  thee  fly. 
The  light  militia  of  the  lower  sky.  Pope. 

MILK,  milk.  n.  s.  [meelc,  Saxon;  melck, 

Dutch.] 
l.The   liquor  with  which   animals  feed 
their  young  from  the  breast. 

Come  to  my  woman's  breasts, 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall .  Shaksp. 

I  fear  thy  nature, 
It  is  loo  full  o'  th'  milk  of  human  kindness 
To  catch  tlie  nearest  way.  Shaksp. 


Milk  is  the  occasion  of  tumours  of  divers  kinds. 

.   Wiseman . 
Illustrious  robes  of  satin  and  of  silk. 
And  wanton  lawns  more  soft  and  white  than  milk. 

Beaumont. 
When  milk  is  dry'd  with  heat. 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.    Dryden. 
I  concluded,  if  the  gout  continued,  to  confine  my- 
self wholly  to  the  mi/A:  diet.  Temple. 
Broths  and  tni/fc-meats  ai-e  windy  to   stomachs 
tioubled  with  acid  ferments.            _  Floyer. 
2.  Emulsion  made  by  contusion  of  seeds. 
Pistachoes,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  join- 
ed with  almonds  in  almond  milk,  or  made  into  a 
milk  of  themselves,  like  unto  almond  milk,  are  an 
excellent  nourisher.  Bacon. 
To  Milk,  milk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  draw  milk  from  the  breast  by  the 
hand. 

Capacious  charges  all  around  were  laid 
Full  pails  and  vessels  of  the  milking  tv&de.     Pope. 

2.  To  suck. 

I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shaksp. 
Mi'lken,  milk'k'n.i''^    adj.  [from  milk.] 
Consisting  of  milk. 

The  remedies  are  to  be  proposed  from  a  constant 
course  of  the  milken  diet,  continued  at  least  a  year. 

Templf. 
Mi'lker,   milk'ir.88   n.   s.   [from    milk.] 
One  that  milks  animals. 

His  kine  with  swelling  udders  ready  stand, 
And  lowing  for  the  pail  invite  the  milker''s  hand. 

Dryden, 

Mi'LKiNESs,milk'^-n^3.  n.  s.[irom7nilky.] 
Softness  like  that  of  milk;  approach  to 
the  nature  of  milk. 

Would  I  could  share  thy  balmy,  even  temper, 
And  mi/fri«(?ss  of  blood!  Dryden. 

The  saltness  and  oyliness  of  the  blood  absorbing 
the  acid  of  the  chyle,  it  loses  its  jnilkiness.    Floyer. 
Mi'LKLivEREn,  milk'liv-vfir'd.  adj.  [^rnilk 
and  liver.]  Cowardly;  timorous;  faint- 
hearted. 

Milklivered  man! 
That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs. 

Shakspeare. 

Mi'lkmaid,  milk'made.  n.  s.  [n^ilk  atul 

7naid.]    Woman  employed  in  the  dairy. 

When  milk  is  dry  with  heat. 
In  vain  the  milkmaid  tugs  an  empty  teat.     Dryden. 
A  lovely  milkmaid  he  began  to  regard  with  an 
eye  of  mercy.  ^iddison. 

Mi'lkman,  milk'man.88  n.  s.  [^milk  and 
man.]  A  man  who  sells  milk. 

Mi'lkpail,  milk'pale.  n.  s.  [inilk  and 
/2Gz7.]  A  vessel  into  which  cows  are 
milked. 

That  very  substance  which  last  week  was  grazing 
in  tlie  field,  waving  in  tha  milkpail,  or  glowing  in 
the  garden,  is  now  become  part  of  the  man.  Watts. 

Mi'lkpan,  milk'pan.  n.  s.  [milk  s^nd  /lan.] 
Vessel  in  which  milk  is  kept  in  the 
dairy. 

Sir  Fulke  Grevil  had  much  and  private  access  to 
queen  Elizabeth,  and  did  many  men  good:  yet  he 
would  say  merrily  of  himself,  that  he  was  like  Robin 
Goodfellow;  for  when  the  maids  spilt  the  inilkpans, 
or  kept  any  racket,  they  would  lay  it  upon  Robin: 
so  what  tales  the  ladies  about  the  queen  told  her,  or 
other  bad  oflices  that  they  did,  they  would  put  it  upon 
him.  Bacon. 

MiLKPO'TTAGEjmllk-pot'tldjc.so  n.s.  [7nilk 
aiid  /lottag-e.]  Food  made  by  boiling 
milk  with  water  and  oatmeal. 

For  breakfast  and  supper,  milk  and  milkpottage 
are  very  fit  for  children.  Locke. 
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Mi'lkscore,  mllk'skore.  n.  *.  [^milk  and 
tcore.^  Account  of  milk  owed  for,  sco- 
red on  a  board. 

He  is  better  acquainted  with  the  milkscore  than 

his  ateward's  accounts.  ^Iddison. 

Mi'lks')P,  milk'sop.  n.  s.  \_milk  and  aofi.'j 

A  soft,  mild,  effeminate,  feeble-minded 

man. 

or  a  most  notorious  thief,  which  lived  all  bis  life- 
Ume  of  spoils,  one  of  their  bards  will  say,  that  he 
was  none  of  the  idle  milksops  that  was  brought  up  by 
the  fire-side,  but  that  most  of  his  days  he  spent  in 
arms;  and  that  he  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he 
had  won  it  with  his  sword.  Spenser. 

A  milksop,  one  that  never  in  his  life, 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow.      Shaksp. 
We  have  as  good  passions  as  yourself;  and  a  wo- 
man was  never  designed  to  be  a  milksop.    Addison. 

But  give  him  port  and  potent  sack 
From  milksop  he  starts  up  mohack.  Prior. 

Mi'lktooth,  mi\k'id6th.  n.  s.  [milk  and 
tooth^ 

Milkteeih  are  those  small  teeth  which  come  forth 
before  when  a  foal  is  about  three  months  old,  and 
which  he  begins  to  cast  about  two  yeai-s  and  a  half 
after  in  the  same  order  as  they  grew.  Far.  Did. 
Mi'lkthistle,  mllk-Mis'sl.  n.  s.  \jnilk 
and  thistle:  plants  that  have  a  white 
juice  are  named  milky.]  An  herb. 
Mi'lktrefoil,  milk-tr^'loil.  n.  s.   ^cyti- 

5WS.]    An  herb. 
Mi'lkvetch,  milk'v^tsh.  n.  s.  \_astraga- 
lus,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Mi'lkweed,  niilk'w66d.   n.  s.  ^milk  and 

weed.']   A  plant. 
Mi'lkwhite,  milk'hwite.397  adj.  [jriilk  and 
ivhitc.~\  White  as  milk. 

Shea  black  silk  cap  on  him  begun 
To  set,  for  foil  of  his  milkv:hite  to  serve.       Sidney. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milkivhite  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfum'd. 

Shaksp, 
Theboltof  Cupid  fell. 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower; 
Before  milkwhite,  now  purple  with  love's  wound; 
And  maidens  call  it  love  in  idleness.  Shaksp. 

A  milkwhite  goat  for  you  I  did  provide; 
Two  milkivhite  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side.  Dryd. 
Mi'LKWoHf,    inilk'wilrt.  72.   s.   [^?nilk    and 

7vo7-t.~\   A  bell-shaped  flower. 
Mi'i-KWOMAN,  milk'wum-man.  n.  s.  [^?nilk 
and  wo?naTi.]  A  woman  whose  business 
it  is  to  serve  families  with  milk. 

Even  your  viilkwoman  and  your  nursery-maid 
have  a  fellow-feeling.  Arbulhnot. 

Mi'lky,  milk'6.'=*^  adj.  [from  inilk.] 

1.  Made  of  milk. 

2.  Resemblinj^  milk. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise. 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies. 
Can  move  the  god.  Pope 

Some  plants  upon  breaking  their  vessels  yield  a 
na/fry  juice.  ^rhuthnot. 

3.  Yielding  milk. 

Perhaps  my  passion  he  disdains, 
And  courts  the  milky  mothers  of  the  plains 

lioscommon. 

4.  Soft;  e^entie;  tender;  tirnorous. 

Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart, 
It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  Skakspeare. 

This  milky  gentleness  and  course  of  yours, 
You  are  much  more  at  task  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'J  for  liurmful  mildness.  Shaksp. 

Mi'i.KY-WAYj  milk  e-wi.  7i.  s.  ^inilky  and 
way.}   Thr  jj^alaxy. 
The  milky-way,  or  via  lactca,  is  a  broad  while 
path  or  track,  eucumpassingthc  >vliolc  licavens,  and 
extending  itself  in  some  places  with  a  double  path, 


but  for  the  most  part  with  a  single  one.  Some  of 
the  ancients,  as  Aristotle,  imagined  that  this  path 
consisted  only  of  a  certain  exhalation  hanging  in  the 
air;  but  by  the  telescopical  observations  of  this  age, 
it  hath  been  discovered  to  consist  of  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  fixed  stars,  different  in  situation  and 
magnitude,  from  the  confused  mixture  of  whose 
light  its  whole  colour  is  supposed  to  be  occasioned. 

Harris. 
Nor  need  we  with  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies  to  find  the  milky-way: 
It  forcibly  intrudes  upon  our  sight.  Creech. 

How  many  stars  there  must  be,  a  naked  eye  may 
give  us  some  faint  glimpse,  but  much  more  a  good 
telescope,  directed  towards  that  region  of  the  sky 
called  the  milky-way.  Cheyne. 

MILL,  mil.  72.  s.  [acwAj?;  mola,  Lat.  melin, 
Welsh;  my  In,  Sax.  moulin,  Fr.  molen, 
Dutch.]  An  engine  or  fabrick  in  which 
corn  is  ground  to  meal,  or  any  other 
body  is  comminuted.  In  general  an 
engine  in  which  any  operation  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  wind  or  water; 
sometimes  it  is  used  of  engines  turned 
by  the  hand,  or  by  animal  force. 

The  table,  and  we  about  it,  did  all  turn  round 
by  water  which  ran  under  and  carried  it  about  as 
a?nj//.  Sidney. 

Olives  ground  in  inills  their  fatness  boast.  Dryd. 
A  miller  had  his  arm  and  scapula  torn  from  his 
body  by  a  rope  twisted  round  his  wrist,  and  sudden- 
ly drawn  up  by  the  mill.  Sharp. 

To  Mill,  mil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.  h-vmIv; 
mila,  Islandick.] 

1.  To  grind;  to  comminute. 

2.  To  beat  up  ciiocolate. 

3.  To  stamp  coin  in  the  mints. 

It  would  be  better  for  your  mi/Zed  metals,  if  they 
carried  the  whole  legend  on  their  edges;  but  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  lettered  on  the  edges,  they 
have  other  inscriptions  on  the  face  and  the  reverse. 

Mdiion 
Wood's  half-pence  are  not  milled,  and  therefore 
more  easily  counterfeited.  Swift. 

Mi'll-cog,   mil'kog.   72.  s.  \niill  and  cog.] 
The  denticulalions   on   the  circumfer- 
ence of  wheels,  by  which  they  lock  into 
other  wheels. 
The  timber  is  used  for  mill-cogs.  Mortimer. 

Mi'lldam,  mil'dam.  72.  s.  [mill  and  rfam.] 
The  mound,  by  which  the  water  is  kept 
up  to  raise  it  for  the  mill. 

A  layer  of  lime  and  earth  is  a  great  advantage  in 
the  making  heads  of  ponds  and  mill-dams. 

Mortimer. 
Mi'll-hokse,  miriiorse.  n.  s.  Horse  that 
turns  a  mill. 
A  mill-horse,  still  bound  to  go  in  one  circle. 

Sidney. 

Mi'llmountaivs,   mil'moun-tanz.    n.    s. 

An  herb.  yJi'isworth. 

Mi'llteeth,    mil'tee^A.    n.    s.  \_mill  and 

teeth  ]    The    grinders;  dentes  molares; 

double  teeth. 

The  best  instruments  for  cracking  bones  and  nuts 
are  grinders  or  mill-teeth.  Jlrbnthnot. 

Millena'ria.n,  mil-le-ni'rd-iin.  n.  s.  [fiom 
7nillc)iarius,  Lat.  Juillenaire,  Fr.l  One 
who  expects  the  millennium. 
Mi'llEx\aky,  mil'le-na-ie.  adj.[millenaire, 
Fr.  luillenarius,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  a 
thousand. 

The  millenary  sestertium,  in  good  manuscripts,  is 
marked  with  a  line  cross  the  top  thus  fi7.     JlrhiUh. 
MiLLb-NisT,  mil'i^ii-ist.  71.  s.  [trom  mille, 
Lat.]  One  tliat  holds  the  millennium. 


MILLE'NjYIUM,  mil-len'ni-iim."3  n.  6. 
[Lat.]  A  thousand  yeais;  generally 
taken  for  the  thousand  years  during 
which,  according  loan  ancient  tradition 
in  the  church,  grounded  on  a  doubtful 
text  in  the  Apocalypse,  our  blessed  Sa- 
viour shall  reign  with  the  faithful  upon 
earth  after  the  resurrection,  before 
the  final  completion  of  beatitude. 

We  must  give  a  full  account  of  that  state  called 
the  millennium.  Bunut. 

Mille'nnial,  m"il-l^n'ni-al."3  adj.  [from 
millennium,  Latin.]  Pertainmg  to  the 
millennium. 

To  be  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  is  the  cha- 
racteristick  of  those  that  are  to  enjoy  the  miilennial 
happiness.  Burnet. 

Mi'llepedes,  mil'l^-p^dz,  or  mil-lip'^- 
d^z.  72.  s.  [rnille/iieds,  French;  mille  and 
fies,  Latin.]  Woodlice,  so  called  from 
their  numerous  feet. 

If  pheasants  and  partridges  are  sick,  give  them 
millepedes  and  cai-wigs,  which  will  cure  them. 

Mm-timer. 

Mi'ller,  miriur.9*'  tz.  s.  [from  7722//.]  One 
who  attends  a  mill. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 

Than  wots  the  miller  of  Shaksp. 

Gillius,  who  made  enquiry  of  millers  who  dwelt 

upon  its  shore,  received  answer,  that  the  Euripus 

ebbed  and  flowed  four  times  a  day.  Brown. 

Mi'ller,  mil'ltar.  ti.  s.   A  fly.  jiinsworth. 

Mi'ller's-thunmb,  miriurz-rAijm'.  72.  «. 
[miller  and  thumb.]  A  small  fish  found 
in  brooks;  called  likewise  a  bull-head. 

Mille'simal,  mil-l^s'se-mal.  adj.  [mille- 
simus,  Lat.]  Thousandth;  consisting  of 
thousandth  parts. 

To  give  the  square  root  of  the  number  two,  be 
laboured  long  in  millesimal  fractions,  till  he  con- 
fessed there  was  no  end.  Watts. 

Mi'llet,  mirik.ss  72.  s.  [milium^  Latin; 
7nil  and  millet^  French.] 

1.  A  plant. 

The  millet  hath  a  loose  divided  panicle,  and  each 
single  flower  hath  a  calyx,  consisting  of  two  leaves, 
which  are  instead  of  petals,  to  protect  the  stamina 
and  pistillum  of  the  flower,  which  aftenvai-ds  be- 
comes an  oval,  shining  seed.  This  plant  was  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  eastern  counti-ies,  where  it 
is  still  greatly  cultivated,  from  whence  we  are  an- 
nually furnished  with  this  grain,  which  is  by  many 
persons  much  esteemed  for  puddings.  Miller. 

In  two  ranks  of  cavities  is  placed  a  roundish  studd, 
about  the  bigness  of  a  grain  of  millet.      Woodward. 

Millet  is  diarrhetick,  cleansing,  and  useful  in  dis- 
eases of  the  kidneys.  ^Muthnot. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish;  unless  it  be  misprinted 
for  7)ntllet. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting,  mackarel,  millet.  Careic. 

Mi'lliner,  miriin-nur.3«  72.  s.  [I  believe 
from  7ndaner,  an  inhabitant  of  Milan,  as 
a  Lombard  is  a  banker.]  One  who  sells 
ribands  and  dresses  for  v\omen. 

He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 
And,  t'wixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 
\  pouucet  box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose.  Shaksp. 

The  mercers  and  milUiurs  complain  of  her  want 
of  publick  spirit.  TuCer. 

If  any  one  asks  Flavia  to  do  something  in  chari- 
ty, she  will  toss  him  hiilf  a  crown,  or  a  crown,  and 
tell  hiin,  if  he  knew  what  a  kng  milliner's  bill  she 
hadjusi  received,  he  would  think  it  a  great  deiil  for 
her  to  give.  ^„.„ 
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Mi'llion,  mU'yfin.**3  «.  s.  [miY/iow,  Fr. 
viilliogney  Italian.] 

1.  The  number  of  a  hundred  myriads,  or 
ten  hundred  thousand. 

Within  thine  eyes,  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  miUitms,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers.  Sluiksp. 

2.  A  proverbial  name  for  any  very  great 
number. 

That  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to 
two  right  ones,  is  a  truth  more  evident  than  many  of 
those  propositions  that  go  for  principles;  and  yet 
there  are  millions  who  know  not  this  at  all.  Locke. 

There  are  milliom  of  truths  that  a  man  is  not 
concerned  to  know.  Locke. 

She  found  the  polish'd  glass,  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees 
The  mite,  invisible  else.  Philips. 

Mid'st  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  receiv'd; 
And  glad  all  heaven  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior. 

Mi'llionth,    mil'yAn^A.  adj.  {^from    mil- 
lion.'] The  ten  hundred  thousandth. 

The  first  embrion  of  an  ant  is  supposed  to  be  as 
big  as  that  of  an  elephant;  which  nevertheless  can 
never  arrive  to  the  millionth  part  of  the  other's  bulk. 

Bentley. 
Mi'llstone,   mil'stone.   n.  s.    [mill   and 
s(one.']  The  stone  by  which  corn  is  com- 
minuted. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge.  Deuteronomy. 
^sop's  beasts  saw  farther  into  a  millstone  than 
our  mobile.  V Estrange. 
Milt,  milt.  n.  s.  [mildtf  Dutch.] 

1.  The  sperm  of  the  male  fish. 

You  shall  scarce  take  a  carp  without  a  melt,  or  a 
female  without  a  roe  or  spawn.  Walton. 

2.  [mile,  Sax.]  The  spleen. 

To  Milt,  milt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
impregnate  the  roe  or  spawn  of  the  fe- 
male fish. 
Mi'lter,  m!lt'dr.98  „.  g.  [from  milt.]  The 
he  of  any  fish,  the  she  being  called 
spawner. 

The  spawner  and  milter  labour  to  cover  their 
spawn  with  sand.  Walton. 

Mi'ltwort,  milt'wfirt.  «.  s.  [asfilenon.] 
An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

MIME,   mime.  n.  s.  \_mime,  Fr.  fMf4.<^; 
mimusy  Lat.]  A  buffoon  who  practises 
gesticulations,  either  representative  of 
some  action,   or   merely  contrived   to 
raise  mirth. 
Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great?    Ben  Jonson. 
To  Mime,  mime.  v.  n.  To  play  the  mime. 
Think'st  thou,  mime,  this  is  great.'  or  that  they 
strive 
Whose  noise  shall  keep  thy  miming  most  alive, 
Whilst  thou  dost  raise  some  player  from  the  grave, 
Out-dance  the  babion,  or  out-boast  the  brave? 

Ben  Jonson. 
Mi'mer,  mi'mir.98  n.  s.  [from  mime.]  A 
mimick;  a  buffoon. 

Jugglers,  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers,  mimers. 

Milton. 
Mi'mical,    mim'md-kai.    adj.    [mimicus, 
Lat.]    Imitative;   befitting   a   mimick; 
acting  the  mimick. 

Man  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  mimical  in  ges- 
tures, styles,  speech,  fashion,  or  accents.  Wotton. 
A  mimical  daw  would  needs  tiy  the  same  expe- 
riment; but  his  claws  were  shackled.  VEslraiige. 
Singers  and  dancers  entertained  the  people  with 
light  songs  and  mimical  gestures,  that  they  might 
not  go  away  melancholy  from  serious  pieces  of  the 
theatre.  Dryckn. 


Mi'mically,  mim'mi-kaI-4.  adv.  [from 
mimical.]  In  imitation;  in  a  mimical 
manner. 

Mi'mick,  mim'mik.«"  n.  s.  [mimicus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  ludicrous  imitator;  a  buffoon  who 
copies  another's  act  or  manner  so  as  to 
excite  laughter. 

Like  poor  Andrew  I  advance, 
False  mimick  of  my  master's  dance: 
Around  the  cord  awhile  I  sprawl, 
And  thence,  though  slow,  in  eaiuiest  fall.       Prior. 

2.  A  mean  or  servile  imitator. 

Of  France  the  mimick,  and  of  Spain  the  prey. 

t^non. 
Mi'mick,  mlm'mik.  adj.  [_mi?nicus,  Lat.] 
Imitative. 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjuining  shapes, 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Milt, 

The  busy  head  with  mimick  art  runs  o'er 
The  scenes  and  actions  of  the  day  before.      Swift. 
To  Mi'mick,  mim'mik.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  imitate  as  a  buffoon;  to  ri- 
dicule by  a  burlesque  imitation. 

Morpheus  express'd 
The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 
The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture,  could  supply. 
The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belye.       Dryden. 
Who  wou'd  with  care  some  happy  fiction  frame. 
So  mimicks  truth,  it  looks  the  very  same.  Granville. 
Mi'mickry,  mim'mik-rd.  n.  s.  [from  mi- 
7nicfc.]  Burlesque  imitation. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimi^kry,  my  corres- 
pondent tells  me  he  can  assume  my  air,  and  give 
my  taciturnity  a  slyness  which  diverts  more  than 
any  thing  I  could  say.  Spectator. 

Mimo'grapher,    m^-mog'grtlf-fAr.    n.  s. 

[mitnus  and  yf<«^«.]  A  writer  of  farce s- 

Diet. 
Mina'cious,  m^-ni'shils.**^  adj.  [jninaxi 

Lat.]  Full  of  threats. 
Mina'oity,  md-nas'si-t^.  n.  s.  [from  mi- 

nax,  Lat.]  Disposition  to  use  threats. 

Mi'natory,  min'na-tiir-6.**''  adj.  [minor, 
Lat.]  Threatening. 

The  king  made  a  statute  monitory  and  minatory 
towards  justices  of  peace,  that  they  should  duly  exe- 
cute their  office,  inviting  complaints  against  them. 

Bacon. 
To  Mince,  minse.  v.  a.  [contracted  as  it 
seems,  from  minish,  or  from  mincer; 
mince,  French;  small.] 

1.  To  cut  into  very  small  parts. 

She  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport, 
In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs. 

Shaksp. 

With  a  good  chopping  knife  mince  the  two  capons 
as  small  as  ordinary  minced  meat.  Bacon. 

What  means  the  service  of  the  church  so  imper- 
fectly, and  by  halves,  read  over?  What  makes  tliem 
mince  and  mangle  that  in  their  practice,  which  they 
could  swallow  whole  in  their  subscriptions?    South. 

Revive  the  wits; 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits.  Dune. 

2.  To  mention  any  thing  scrupulously, 
by  a  little  at  a  time;  to  palliate;  to  ex- 
tenuate. 

I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  bat  directly 
to  say  I  love  you.  Shaksp. 

lago, 
Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  mince  this  matter, 
Making  it  light  to  Cassio.  Shaksp. 

These  gifts. 
Saving  your  mincing,  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril  conscience  would  receive; 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it.  Shaksp. 

I'll  try  to  force  you  to  your  dutf : 


Hudibras, 


For  so  it  is,  howe'er  yuu  mince  it, 
Ere  we  part,  I  shall  evince  it. 

Siren;  now  mince  the  sin. 
And  mollify  damnation  with  a  phrase, 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Sancho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbade  it.  Dryden. 

If,  to  mince  his  meaning,  1  had  either  omitted 
some  part  of  what  he  said,  or  taken  from  the  strength 
of  his  expression,  I  certainly  had  wrenged  him. 

Dryden. 
These,  seeing  no  where  water  enough  to  effect  a 
genei-al  deluge,  were  forced  to  mince   the  matter, 
and  make  only  a  partial  one  of  it,  restraining  it  to 
Asia.  Woodward. 

3.  To  speak  with  affected  softness;  to  clip 
the  words. 

Behold  yon  simpering  dame ,  whose  face  between 
her  forks  presages  snow;  that  minces  virtue,  and 
does  shake  the  head  to  hear  of  pleasure's  name. 

Shaksp. 
To  Mince,  minse.  v.  n. 

1.  To  walk  nicely  by  short  steps;  to  act 
with  appearance  of  scrupulousness  and 
delicacy;  to  affect  nicety. 

By  her  side  did  sit  the  bold  Sansloy, 
Fit  mate  for  such  a  min^n^  minion, 
Who  in  her  looseness  took  exceeding  joy.  jF.  Queen. 

I'll  turn  two  mincir^  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride.  Shaksp, 

A  harlot  form  soft  sliding  by, 
With  mincing  step,  small  voice,  and  languid  eye. 

Dunciai, 

2.  To  speak  small  and  imperfectly. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  as  much  distin- 
guished from  each  other,  as  the  mincing  lady  prio- 
less  and  the  broad-speaking  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden. 
Mi'noingly,   min'sing-16.*"    adv.   [from 
mince.]  In  small  parts;  not  fully. 

Justice  requireth  nothing  mindngly,  but  all  with 
pressed  and  heaped,  and  even  over-enlarged  mea- 
sure. Hooker. 
MIND,  mind.  «.  s.  [jeminb,  Sax.] 

1.  The  intelligent  power. 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man ; 
I  fear  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.  Shak^. 

This  word  being  often  used  for  the  soul  giving 
life,  is  attributed  abusively  to  madmen,  when  we  say 
that  they  are  of  a  distracted  mind,  instead  of  a  bro- 
ken understanding:  which  word,  mind,  we  use  also 
for  opinion:  as,  1  am  of  this  or  that  mind;  and  some- 
times for  men's  conditions  or  virtues;  as,  he  is  of  an 
honest  mind,  or  a  man  of  a  just  mind:  sometimes 
for  affection;  as,  I  do  this  for  my  mind's  sake: 
sometimes  for  the  knowledge  of  principles,  which  we 
have  without  discourse:  oftentimes  for  spirits,  angels, 
and  intelligences:  but  as  it  is  used  in  the  proper 
signification,  including  both  the  understanding  agent 
and  passible,  it  is  described  to  be  a  pure,  simple,  sub- 
stantial act,  not  depending  upon  matter,  but  having 
relation  to  that  which  is  intelligible,  as  to  his  first 
object,  or  more  at  large  thus;  a  part  or  particle  of 
the  soul,  whereby  it  doth  understand,  not  depending 
upon  matter,  nor  needing  any  organ  free  from  pas- 
sion coming  from  without,  and  apt  to  be  dissevered^ 
as  eternal  from  that  which  is  mortal.         Raleigh, 

I  thought  th'  eternal  Mind 
Had  made  us  masters.  Dryden. 

2.  Intellectual  capacity. 

We  say  that  learning's  endless,  and  blame  fate 
For  not  allowing  life  a  longer  date, 
He  did  the  utmost  bounds  of  knowledge  find, 
He  found  them  not  so  large  as  was  his  mind. 

Cowley. 
o.  Liking;  choice;  inclination,  propension; 
affection. 

Our  question  is,  Whether  all  be  sin  which  is  done 
without  direction  by  scripture,  and  not  whether  the 
Israelites  did  at  any  time  amiss,  by  following  their 
own  minds  without  asking  counsel  of  God?  Hooker. 

We  will  consider  of  your  suit, 
And  come  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

Shakspeart. 
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Being  so  hard  to  me  that  brought  your  mnd, 
1  fear  she'll  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  her  mind. 

Shaksp. 

I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this; 
And  now  methinks  I  have  a  mind  to  it.        Shaksp. 

Be  of  the  same  mind  one  toward  another.    Rom. 

Hast  thou  a  wife  after  thy  mind?  forsake  her  not. 
Ecclesiasticus. 

They  had  a  mind  to  French  Britain ;  but  they 
have  let  fall  their  bit.  Bacon. 

Sudden  mind  arose 
In  Adam,  not  to  let  th'  occasion  pass, 
Given  him  by  this  great  conference,  to  know 
Of  things  above  this  world.  Milton. 

Waller  coasted  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  but 
at  such  a  distance  that  he  had  no  mind  to  be  enga- 
ged. Clarendon. 

He  had  a  great  mind  to  do  it.  Clarendon. 

All  the  arguments  to  a  good  life  will  be  very  in- 
significant to  a  man  Uiat  hath  a  7nind  to  be  wicked, 
when  remission  of  sins  may  be  had  upon  such  cheap 
terms.  TUlotson. 

Suppose  that  after  eight  years  peace  he  hath  a 
mind  to  infringe  any  of  his  treaties,  or  invade  a 
neighbouring  state,  what  opposition  can  we  make? 

Mdison. 

4.  Thoughts;  sentiments. 

Th'  ambiguous  god, 
In  these  mysterious  words,  his  mind  exprest, 
Some  truths  reveal'd,  in  terms  involved  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

5.  Opinion. 

The  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
If  you  suppose,  as  fearing  you,  it  shook.       Shaksp. 

These  men  are  of  the  mind,  that  they  have  clearer 
ideas  of  infinite  duration  than  of  infinite  space,  be- 
cause God  has  existed  from  all  eternity;  but  there  is 
no  real  matter  coextended  with  infinite  space.  Locke. 

The  gods  permitting  traitors  to  succeed. 
Become  not  parties  in  an  impious  deed; 
And,  by  the  tyrant's  murder,  we  may  find, 
That  Cato  and  the  gods  were  of  a  mind.  Granville. 

6.  Memory;  remembrance. 

The  king  knows  their  disposition ;  a  small  touch 
will  put  him  in  mind  of  them.  Bacon. 

When  he  brings 
Over  the  earth  a  cloud,  will  therein  set 
iiis  triple-coloured  bow,  whereon  to  look, 
And  call  to  mind  his  covenant.  Milton. 

These,  and  more  than  I  to  mind  can  bring, 
Menalcas  has  not  yet  forgot  to  sing.  Dryden. 

The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hai'd  to  find. 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of  mind.  Dryden. 

They  will  put  him  in  mind  of  his  own  waking 
thoughts,  ere  these  dreams  had  as  yet  made  their 
jmpressions  on  his  fancy.  %iUerhury. 

A  wholesome  law  time  out  oi  mind, 
Had  been  confiim'd  by  fate's  decree.  Sxoift. 

To  Mind,  mind.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1,  To  mark;  to  attend. 

His  mournful  plight  is  swallowed  up  unawares, 
Forgetful  of  his  own  that  minds  another's  cares. 

Fab-y  Qtieen. 
Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love  enjoins, 
That  I  should  7»(?id  thee  oft,  and  mind  thou  me ! 

Milton. 
If,  in  the  raving  of  a  frantick  muse, 
And  minding  more  his  verses  than  his  way. 
Any  of  these  should  drop  into  a  well.    Roscommon. 

Cease  to  request  me;  let  us  mind  our  way; 
Another  song  requires  another  day.  Dryden. 

He  is  daily  called  upon  by  the  word,  the  minis- 
ters, and  inward  suggestions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to 
attend  to  those  prospects,  and  mind  the  things  that 
belong  to  his  peace.  Rogers. 

2.  To  put  in  mind;  to  remind. 

Let  me  be  punished,  that  have  minded  you 
Of  what  you  should  forget.  Shaksp. 

I  desire  to  mind  those  persons  of  St.  Austin. 

Buiniet. 
This  minds  me  of  a  cobbling  colonel.  VEstrange. 
I  shall  only  mind  him  that  the  contrary  supposi- 
tion, if  it  could  be  proved,  is  of  little  use.      Locke. 
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To  Mind,  mind.  v.  n.  To  incline;  to  be 

disposed. 

\Vhen  one  of  them  mindeth  to  go  into  rebellion, 
he  will  convey  away  all  his  lordships  to  feoffees  in 
trust.  ^P"^"- 

Mi  nded,  mind'^d.  adj.  [from  mind.'] 

1.  Disposed;  inclined;  affected. 

We  come  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  diff'rence 
Between  the  king  and  you.  Shaksp. 

Whose  fellowship  therefore  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike. 
And  be  so  minded  still.  Milton. 

If  men  were  minded  to  live  virtuously,  to  believe 
a  God  would  be  no  hindrance  to  any  such  design 
but  very  much  for  its  advancement.  Tillolson. 

Pyrrhus  is  nobly  minded;  and  I  fain 
Would  live  to  thank  him.  Philips. 

2.  Minded  is  used  in  compounds:  as,  /ligh- 
minded. 

I  am  not  highrminded,  I  have  no  proud  looks. 

Psalms. 

3.  We  say  likewise  low-minded. 
Mi'ndful,  mind'ful.  adj.  \jnind  and/w//.] 

Attentive;  heedful;  having  memory. 

I  acknowledge  the  usefulness  of  your  directions, 
and  I  promise  you  to  be  mindful  of  your  admoni- 
tions. Hammond. 

Mi'ndfully,  mind'ful-1^.  adv.  [from 
mindful.]  Attentively;  heedfuUy. 

Mi'ndfulness,  mind'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
mindful^  Attention;  regard. 

Mi'ndless,  mind'l^s.  adj.  [from  mind.] 

1.  Inattentive;  regardless. 

Cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth, 
Forget  now  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them. 

Shaksp. 

As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood, 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage,  and  hostile  care. 
Plays  round  the  rocky  cliff,  or  crystal  flood.    Prior. 

2.  Not  endued  with  a  mind;  having  no  in- 
tellectual powers. 

God  first  made  angels  bodiless,  pure  minds ; 
Then  other  things,  which  mindless  bodies  be: 
Last,  he  made  man.  Davies. 

3.  Stupid;  unthinking. 

Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lowt,  a  mindless  slave, 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer.  Shaksp. 

MiND-STRicKEv,  mlnd'strlk-k'n.  adj. 
\^mind  and  stric/cen.]  Moved;  affected 
in  his  mind. 

He  had  been  so  mind-stricken  by  the  beauty  of 
virtue  in  that  noble  king,  though  not  born  his  sub- 
ject, he  ever  professed  himself  his  servant.  Sidney. 
Mine,  mine,  fironoun  possessive,  [myn, 
Sax.  ?nein,  German;  mien,¥r.  mens,  Lat. 
It  was  anciently  the  practice  to  use  my 
before  a  consonant,  and  mine  before  a 
vowel,  which  euphony  still  requires  to 
be  observed.  Aline  is  always  used  when 
the  substantive  precedes:  as,  t/iis  is  my 
cat;  this  cat  is  inline.]  Belonging  to  me. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fue ;  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shaksp. 

When  a  wise  man  gives  thee  better  counsel,  give 
me  mine  again.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  otmine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghost  will  haunt  me  still. 

Shaksp. 
A  friend  of  mine  is  come  to  me,  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  set  before  him.  Luke. 
That  palm  is  mine.                                  Dryden. 
Mine,  mine.  n.s.  \^mi?ie,  Fr.  mxvyn  or  tr.ivyi, 
Welsh,  from  maen  la/iis,  in  the  plural 
meini.] 


M  I  N 

1.  A  place  or  cavern  in  the  earth  which 
contains  metals  or  minerals. 

Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  con- 
fine. 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

A  workman,  to  avoid  idleness,  worked  in  a  groove 

or  mine-pit  thereabouts,  which  was  little  esteemed. 

BoyU. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem,  which  he 

knows  not  what  to  make  of.  BoyU. 

The  heedless  )>iine-man  aims  only  at  the  obtaining 

a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be  vendible. 

Boyle. 

2.  A  cavern  dug  under  any  fortification 
that  it  may  sink  for  want  of  support;  or, 
in  modern  war,  that  powder  may  be 
lodged  in  it,  which  being  fired  at  a  pro- 
per time,  whatever  is  over  it  may  be 
blown  up  and  destroyed. 

By  what  eclipse  shall  that  sun  be  defac'd.' 
What  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower  ^ 

AVhat  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  disgrac'd.' 

Sidney . 

Build  up  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  which  you  have 
broken  do^vn,  and  fill  up  the  mines  that  you  have 
digged.  Whitgift. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamped;  by  batt'rj',  scale  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

To  Mine,  mine.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dig  mines  or  burrows;  to  form  any  hol- 
lows under  ground. 

The  ranging  stork  in  stately  beeches  dwells; 
The  climbing  goats  on  hills  securely  feed; 

The  mining  coneys  shroud  in  rocky  cells.  Wotton. 

Of  this  various  matter  the  terrestrial  globe  con- 
sists from  its  surface  to  the  gi-eatest  depth  we  ever 
dig  or  mine.  Woodxoard. 

To  Mine,  iTJine.  v.  a.  To  sap;  to  ruin  by 
mines;  to  destroy  by  slow  degrees,  or 
secret  means. 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
While  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.  Shaksp. 

They  mi?ied  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  ram- 
med the  mouth;  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter- 
mine. Hayward. 
Mi'xEH,  mine'ar.98  „  ^^  \_^inineur,Y\\  from 
wme.] 

1.  One  who  digs  for  metals. 

By  me  kings  palaces  are  push'd  to  ground. 
And  miners  crush 'd  beneath  their  mines  are  found. 

Dryden. 

2.  One  who  makes  military  mines. 

As  the  bombardeer  levels  his  mischief  at  cities, 
the  miner  busies  himself  in  ruining  private  houses. 

Talier. 
MI'NERAL,  min'er-al.**^  n.  s.  [mineralcy 
Latin.]  Fossil  body;  matter  dug  out  of 
mines.  All  metals  are  minerals,  but  all 
minerals  are  not  metals.  Minerals  in  the 
restrained  sense  are  bodies  that  may  be 
melted,  but  not  malleatcd. 
She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  life,  and  ling'ring 
By  inches  waste  you.  Shak'^p 

The  minerals  of  the  kingdom,  of  lead,  iron,  cop- 
per, and  tin  are  of  great  value.  Bacon. 
Part  hidden  veins  diggd  up,  nor  hath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.           Miltvn. 
Minerals:  .nitre  with  vitriol;  common  salt  with  al- 
lum;  and  sulphur  with  vitriol.                 IVoodioard. 
Mi'ner.\l,  min'^r-al.  adj.     Consisting  of 
fossile  bodies. 

By  experience  upon  bodies  in  any  mine,  a  man 
may  conjecture  at  the  mctailickor  minerai  ingredi- 
ents of  any  mass  found  there.  IVooiwurd. 
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Mi'neralist,  min'n^r-ai-Ist.  n.  s.  [from 
mineral.']  One  skilled  or  employed  in 
minerals. 

A  mine-digger  may  meet  with  a  gem  or  a  mine- 
ral, which  he  knows  not  what  to  make  of  till  he 
shews  it  a  jeweller  or  a  mineralist.  Boyle. 

The  metals  and  minerals  which  are  lodged  in  the 
perpendicular  intervals  do  still  grow,  to  speak  in  the 
mUuralisVs  phrase,  or  receive  additional  increase. 

Woodward. 

Minera'logist,  min-n^r-al'lo-jisl.    n.    s. 

.  [mmeralogie,  French;  from  mineral  ancl 

Aoy®-.]  One  who  discourses  on  minerals. 

Many  authors  deny  it,  and  the  exactest  minet-a- 

logists  have  rejected  it.  Brovm. 

Minera'logy,    mhi-n^r-an6-je.«»8    n.    s. 

[from  fnineral  and  A^y;^.]  The  doctrine 

of  minerals. 

Mine'ver,  min-^v'vur.  n.  s.  A  skin  with 
specks  of  while.  Mnsworth. 

To  MI'NGLE,  ming'gl.*o«  v.  a. 

1.  To  mix,  to  join;  to  compound;  to  unite 
with  something  so  as  to  make  one  mass. 

Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam 
They  found,  tliey  mingled,  and  with  subtle  art, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain.  Milton. 

Lament  with  me!  with  me  your  sorrows  join, 

And  mingle  your  united  tears  with  mine!       Walsh. 

Our  sex,  our  kindred,  our  houses,  and  our  very 

>  names,  we  ax^e  ready  to  mingle  with  oui-selves,  and 

cannot  bear  to  have  others  think  meanly  of  them. 

Watts. 

2.  To  contaminate;  to  make  of  dissimilar 
parts. 

To  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root,  and  earth  with  hell 
To  mingle  and  involve.  Milton. 

The  best  of  us  appear  contented  with  a  mingled, 
imperfect  virtue.  Rogers. 

3.  To  confuse. 

There  7ningle  broils.  MUto^i. 

To  Mi'ngle,  ming'gl.  v.  n.  To  be  mixed; 
to  be  united  with. 

Ourself  will  mingle  with  society, 
And  play  the  humble  host.  Shaksp. 

Alcimus  had  defiled  himself  wilfully  in  the  times 
of  their  mingling  with  the  Gentiles.     2  Maccabees. 

Nor  priests,  nor  statesmen. 
Could  have  completed  such  an  ill  as  that. 
If  women  had  not  mingled  in  the  mischief.     Rowe. 

She,  when  she  saw  her  sister  nymphs,  suppress'd 
Her  rising  fears,  and  mingled  with  the  rest.  Mdis. 

Mi'ngle,  ming'gl.  n.  s.  [^rom  the  verb.] 
Mixture;  medley;  confused  mass. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.   Shaksp. 
Neither  can  I  defend  my  Spanish  Fryar;  though 
the  comical  parts  are  diverting,   and  the  serious 
moving,  yet  they  are  of  an  unnatural niing'ie.  Dryd, 

Mi'ngler,  ming'gl-ur.^^  n.  s.   [from  the 

verb.]   He  who  mingles. 
Mi'niature,  min'6-tijre.  n.  s.  \^minia(ure, 

Fr.  from  minimii?n,  Lat.] 

1.  Painting  by  powders  mixed  with  gum 
and  water.  A  mode  cf  painting  almost 
appropriated  to  small  figures. 

2.  Representation  in  a  small  compass; 
representation  less  than  the  reality. 

The  water,  with  twenty  bubbles,  not  content  to 
have  the  picture  of  their  face  in  large,  would  in 
each  of  these  bubbles  set  forth  the  miniature  of 
them.  Sidney. 

If  the  ladies  should  once  take  a  liking  to  such  a 
diminutive  race,  we  should  see  mankind  epitomized, 
and  the  whole  species  in  minialure:  in  order  to  keep 
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our  posterity  from  dwindling,  we  have  instituted  a 
tall  club.  Mdison. 

The  hidden  ways 
Of  nature  would'st  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature,  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well  dissected  kernels:  lo! 
Strange  forms  arise,  in  each  a  little  plant 
Unfolds  its  boughs:  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first  beginning  trees,  tlieir  roots,  their  leaves. 
In  narrow  seeds  describ'd.  Philips. 

3.  Gay  has  improperly  made  it  an  adjec- 
tive. 

Here  shall  the  pencil  bid  its  colours  flow, 
And  make  a  miniature  creation  grow.  Gay. 

Mi'nikin,  mii/n^-kin.  adj.  Small;  diminu- 
tive.  Used  in  slight  contempt. 

Sleepest,  or  wakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd. 
Thy  sheep  be  in  the  corn ; 

And  for  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouth. 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nikin,  min'ne-kin.  n.  s.  A  small  sort 
of  pins. 

Mi'nim,  min'nim.  n.  s.  [from  minimus^ 
Latin.] 

1 .  A  small  being;  a  dwarf. 

Not  all 
Minims  of  nature;  some  of  serpent-kind, 
Wond'rous  in  length,  and  corpulence,  involv'd 
Their  snaky  folds,  and  added  wings.  Milton. 

2.  This  word  is  applied,  in  the  northern 
counties,  *o  a  small  sort  of  fish,  which 
they  pronounce  memiim.  See  Minnow. 

MFJVIMUS,  min'n^-miis.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
A  being  of  the  least  size. 

Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf. 
You  minimus  of  hind'ring  knot  grass  made; 
You  bead,  you  acorn.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nion,  min'yin.^  *^^  n,  s.  \jnignon^  Fr.] 
A  favourite;  a  darling;  a  low  depend- 
ant; one  who  pleases  rather  than  bene- 
fits. A  word  of  contempt;  or  of  slight 
and  familiar  kindness. 

Minion,  said  she;  indeed  I  was  a  pretty  one  in 
those  days;  I  see  a  number  of  lads  that  love  you. 

Sidney. 
They  were  made  great  courtiers,  and  in  the  way 
of  minions,  when  advancement,  the  most  mortal 
offence  to  envy,  stirred  up  their  former  friend  to 
overthrow  them.  Sidney. 

One,  who  had  been  a  special  minion  of  Andro- 
manas,  hated  us  for  having  dispossessed  him  of  her 
heart.  Sidney. 

Go  rate  thy  minions; 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign  ?  Shakspeare. 

His  company  must  do  his  minions  gi'ace. 
Whilst  I  ac  home  starve  for  a  meriy  look.    Shaksp. 
Edward  sent  one   army  into   Ireland;  not  for 
conquest,  but  to  guai'd  the  person  of  his  minion 
Piers  Gaveston.  Davies. 

If  a  man  should  launch  into  the  histciy  of  human 
nature,  we  should  find  the  very  amnions  of  princes 
linked  in  conspiracies  against  their  master.  VEslr. 

The  drowsy  tyrant  by  his  minions  led. 
To  regal  rage  devotes  some  patriot's  head.     Swift. 
Mi'nioxjs,  min'yus.'i'  adj.  [from  minium, 
Lat.]    Of  the  colour  of  red  lead  or  Ver- 
million. 

Some  conceive,  that  the  Red  Sea  rocciveth  a  red 
and  minious  tincture  from  springs  that  fall  into  it. 

Brorcn. 
To  Mi'nish,  min'nish.  v.  a.  [from  di?ni?i- 
ish;  minus,  Lat.]    To  lessen;  to  lop;  to 
impair. 

Ye  shall  not  minish  ought  from  your  bricks  of 
your  daily  task.  Exodus. 

They  are  minished  and  brought  low  through  op- 
pression. Psaltns. 
Another  law  was  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 
realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipt,  minished,  or 
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Impaired  coins  of  silver,  not  to  be  current  in  pay- 
ments. Bacon. 
MI'NISTER,  min'nls-tiir.98  n    s.  [mm/a- 
ter,  Lat.  minis tre,  French.] 

1.  An  agent;  one  who  is  employed  to  any 
end;  one  who  acts  not  by  any  inherent 
authority,  but  under  another. 

You,  whom  virtue  hath  made  the  priucess  of  fe- 
licity, be  not  the  jninis<«r  of  ruin.  Sidney. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full;  spit  fire,  spout  rain. 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness: 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  witli  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high-engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  infernal  minister  advanc'd, 
Seiz'd  the  due  victim.  Dryden. 

Other  spirits  govern'd  by  the  will. 
Shoot  through  their  tracks,  and  distant  muscles  fill; 
This  sovereign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod. 
Restrains  or  sends  his  ministers  abroad.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  is  employed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  government. 

Kings  must  be  answerable  to  God,  but  the  minis- 
ters to  kings,  whose  eyes,  ears,  and  hands  they  are, 
must  be  answerable  to  God  and  man.  Bacon. 

3.  One  who  serves  at  the  altar;  one  who 
performs  sacerdotal  functions. 

Epaphras,  a  faithful  minister  of  Christ.       I  Col. 

The  ministers  ai-e  always  preaching,  and  the 
governors  putting  forth  edicts  against  dancing  and 
gaming.  Addison. 

The  ministers  of  the  gospel  are  especially  requir- 
ed to  shine  as  lights  in  the  world,  because  the  dis- 
tinction of  their  station  renders  their  conduct  more 
observable;  and  the  presumption  of  their  knowledge, 
and  the  dignity  of  their  office,  gives  a  peculiar 
force  and  authority  to  their  example.  Rogers. 

Calidus  contents  himself  with  thinking,  that  he 
never  was  a  friend  to  hereticks  and  infidels;  that  he 
has  always  been  civil  to  the  minister  of  his  parish, 
and  very  often  given  something  to  the  charity- 
schools.  Law. 

4.  A  delegate;  an  official. 

If  wrongfully 
Let  God  revenge:  for  I  may  never  lift 
An  angry  arm  against  his  minister.        Shakspeare. 

5.  An  agent  from  a  foreign  power  with- 
out the  dignity  of  an  ambassadour. 

To  Mi'nister,  min'nls-tijr.  v. a.  \_ministrOy 
Lat.]   To  give;  to  supply;  to  afford. 

All  the  customs  of  the  Irish  would  minister  occa- 
sion of  a  most  ample  discourse  of  the  original  and 
antiquity  of  that  people.  Spenser. 

Now  he  that  ministerelh  seed  to  the  sower,  both 
minister  bread  for  your  food  and  multiply  your  seed 
sown.  2  Corinthians. 

The  wounded  patient  bears 
The  artist's  hand  that  ministers  the  cure.      Otioay. 
To  Mi'nister,  min'nis-t^r.  -u.  n. 

1.  To  attend;  to  serve  in  any  office. 

At  table  Eve 
Ministered  naked,  and  their  flowing  cups 
With  pleasant  liquors  crown'd.  Milton- 

2.  To  give  medicines. 

Can'st  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain?  Shaksp. 

3.  To  give  supplies  of  things  needful;  to 
give  assistance;  to  contribute;  to, afford. 

Others  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance. 

Luke. 

He  who  has  a  soul  wholly  void  of  gratitude, 
should  set  his  soyl  to  learn  of  his  body;  for  all  the 
parts  of  that  minister  to  one  another.  South. 

There  is  no  truth  which  a  man  may  more  evi- 
dently make  out  than  the  existence  of  a  God;  yet 
he  that  shall  content  himself  with  things  as  they 
minister  to  our  pleasures  and  passions,  and  not  make 
enquiry  a  little  farther  into  their  causes  and  ends, 
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may  live  long  without  any  notion  of  such  a  being. 

Locke. 
Those  good  men,  who  take  such  pleasuife  in 
relieving  the  miserable  for  Christ's  sake,  would  not 
have  been  less  fonvard  to  minister  unto  Christ  him- 
self. ^Uerbury. 
Fasting  is  not  absolutely  good,  but  relatively,  and 
as  it  ministers  to  other  virtues.                Smalridge. 
4.  To  attend  on  the  service  of  God. 

Whether  prophecy,  let  us  prophesy  according  to 

the  proportion  of  faith;  or  ministiy,  let  us  wait  on 

our  minislring.  Romans. 

Ministe'rial,  m!n-nis-t^'r^-al.  adj.  [from 

miniater.^ 

1.  Attendant;  actintj  at  command. 

Understanding  is  in  a  man ;  courage  and  vivacity 
in  the  lion;  service,  and  ministerial  officiousness,  in 
the  ox.  Brown, 

From  essences  unseen,  celestial  names, 
Enlight'ning  spirits,  and  ministerial  flames, 
Lift  we  our  reason  to  that  sovereign  Cause, 
Who  bless'd  the  whole  with  life.  Prior. 

2.  Acting  under  superiour  authority. 

For  the  ministerial  offices  in  court  there  must  be 
an  eye  unto  them.  Bacon. 

Abstinence,  the  apostle  determines,  is  of  no  other 
real  value  in  religion,  than  as  a  ministerial  cause 
of  moral  effects;  as  it  recals  us  from  the  world, 
and  gives  a  serious  turn  to  our  thoughts.       Rogers. 

3.  Sacerdotal;  belonging  to  the  ecclesias- 
ticks  or  their  office. 

These  speeches  of  Jerom  and  Chrysostom  plainly 
allude  unto  such  ministerial  garments  as  were  then 
in  use.  Hooker. 

4.  Pertaining  to  ministers  of  state,  or  per- 
sons in  subordinate  authority. 

Ministe'rially,  min'nis-t6-ri-al-16.  adv. 
In  a  ministerial  manner. 

Supremacy  of  office,  by  mutual  agreement  and 
voluntary  oeconomy,  belongs  to  the  Father;  while 
the  Son,  out  of  voluntary  condescension,  submits 
to  act  ministerially,  or  in  capacity  of  mediator. 

Waterland. 

Mi'nistery,  mlr/is-tur-e.  n.  s.  [niinisteri- 

um,  Lat.]    Office;  service.    This  word 

is  now  contracted  to  ministry^  but  used 

by  Milton  as  four  syllables. 

They  that  will  have  their  chamber  filled  with  a 
good  scent,  make  some  odoriferous  water  be  blown 
about  it  by  their  servants'  mouths  that  are  dexterous 
in  that  ministery.  Digby. 

This  temple  to  frequent 
With  ministeries  due,  and  solemn  rites.        Mlton. 
Mi'nistral,    min'nis-tral.^8     adj.    [from 

minisler.l^   Pertaining  to  a  minister. 
Mi'nistrant,   min'nis-trant.    adj.   [from 
minister.'^    Attendant;   acting   at   com- 
mand.   Pofie  accents  it,  not  according 
to  analop;y,  on  the  second  syllable. 
Him  thrones,  and  povv'rs, 
.  Princedoms,  and  d«minations  ministrant, 
Accompany'd  to  heav'n  gate.  Milton. 

Ministrant  to  their  queen  with  busy  care. 
Four  faithful  liandmaids  the  soft  rites  prepare.  Pope. 
Ministra'tion,    mhi-nis-tr^'shiln.    n.    s. 

[from  winistro,  Latin.] 
1.  Agency;  intervention;  office  of  an  agent 
delegated  or  commissioned  by  another. 
God  made  him  the  instrument  of  his  providence 
to  mc,  as  he  hath  made  his  own  land  to  him,  with 
this  dilforence,  that  God,  by  his  ministration  to  me, 
intends  to  do  him  a  favour.  Taylor. 

Though  sometimes  elTected  by  the  immediate  fiat 
of  the  divine  will,  yet  i  think  they  are  most  ordinaii- 
ly  done  by  the  ministration  of  angels.  Hale. 

2.  Service;  office;  ecclesiastical  function. 
The  profession  of  a  clergyman  is  an  holy  profes- 
sion, because  itis  a  ministration  ia  holy  things,  an 
attendance  at  the  altar.  Law. 


If  the  present  ministration  be  more  glorious  than 
the  former,  the  minister  is  more  holy.      Jtterbury. 
Mi'NisTiiy,  min'nis-tr^.   n.  s.  [contracted 
from  ministery;  minis terium.)  Lat.] 

1.  Office;  service. 

So  fai-  is  an  indistinction  of  all  persons,  and,  by 
consequence,  an  anarchy  of  all  things,  so  far  from 
being  agreeable  to  the  will  of  God  declared  in  his 
great  household,  the  world,  and  especially  iu  all  the 
niinis/ries  of  his  proper  household  the  church,  that 
there  was  never  yet  any  time,  I  believe,  since  it 
was  a  number,  when  some  of  its  members  were  not 
more  sacred  than  others.  SpraCs  Sermons. 

2.  Office  of  one  set  apart  to  preach;  eccle- 
siastical function. 

Their  ministry  perform'd,  and  race  well  run, 
Their  doctrine  and  their  stoi^  wi'itten  left, 
They  die.  Milton. 

Saint  Paul  was  miraculously  called  to  the  minis- 
try of  the  gospel,  and  had  the  whole  doctrine  of  the 
gospel  from  God  by  immediate  revelation;  and  was 
appointed  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  for  propagat- 
ing it  in  the  heathen  world.  Locke. 

3.  Agency;  interposition. 

The  natural  world,  he  made  after  a  miraculous 
manner;  but  directs  the  aftairs  of  it  ever  since  by 
standing  rules,  and  the  ordinai-y  ministry  of  second 
causes.  Jitterhury. 

To  all  but  thee  in  fit's  he  seem'd  to  go. 
And  'twas  my  ministry  to  deal  the  blow.      Parnel. 

The  poets  introduced  the  ministry  of  the  gods, 
and  taught  the  separate  existence  of  human  souls. 

Bentley. 

4.  Business. 

He  safe  from  loud  alarms, 
Abhor'd  the  wicked  ministry  of  arms.        Dryden. 

5.  Persons  employed  in  the  publick  affairs 
of  a  state. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  many  consider- 
able men  of  both  parties;  and  if  not  in  equal  num- 
ber, it  is  purely  accidental,  as  happening  to  have 
made  acquaintance  at  court  more  under  one  minis- 
try than  another.  Swift. 
M'lAriUMy  min'yiim.i"  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Red  lead. 

Melt  lead  in  a  broad  earthen  vessel  unglazed, 
and  stir  it  continually  tiH  it  be  calcined  into  a 
grey  powder;  this  is  called  the  calx  of  lead;  con- 
tinue the  fire,  stirring  it  in  the  same  manner,  and 
it  becomes  yellow;  in  this  state  it  is  used  in  paint- 
ing, and  is  called  masticot  or  massicot;  after  this 
put  it  into  a  reverberatory  furnace,  and  it  will  calcine 
further,  and  become  of  a  fine  red,  which  is  the 
common  minium  or  red  lead:  among  the  ancients 
minium  was  the  name  for  cinnabar:  the  modern 
minium  is  used  externally,  and  is  excellent  in 
cleansing  and  healing  old  ulcers.  Hill. 

Mi'nnock,  min'nok.  7i.  s.  Of  this  word  I 
know  not  the  precise  meaning.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  minnock  and  ininx  are 
originally  the  same  word. 

An  ass's  nole  I  fixed  on  his  bead; 
Anon  his  Thisbe  must  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  minnock  comes.  Shakspeare. 

Mi'nnow,  min'n6.^27  jj^  4.,  [;ner/ue,  Fr.]  A 
very  small  fish;  a  pink:  a  corruption  of 
minim,  which  see. 
Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnmcs?      Shaksp. 
The  minnow,  when  he  is  in  perfect  season,  and 
not  sick,  which  is  only  presently  after  spawning, 
hath  a  kind  of  dappled  or  waved  colour,  like  a 
panther,  on  his  sides,  inclining  to  a  greenish  and 
sky-colour,  his  belly  being  milk-white,  and  his  back 
almost  black  or  blackish:  he  is  a  sharp  biter  at  a 
small  worm  in  hot  weather,  and  in  the  spring  they 
make  excellent  minnow  tansies;  for  being  washed 
well  in  salt,  and  their  heads  and  tails  cut  off,  and 
their  guts  taken  out,  being  fried  with  yolks  of  egg«. 
primroses  and  tansy.  Walton 

The  nimble  turning  of  the  minnow,  is  the  per- 
fection of  minnoio  fishing.  Walton. 
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MI'XOR,  ml'mir.i88  adj.  [Latin.] 

1.  Petty;  inconsiderable. 

If  there  aie  petty  erroui-s  and  minor  lapses,  not 
considerably  injurious  unto  faith,  yet  it  is  not  safe 
to  contemn  inferior  falsities.  Brown. 

2.  Less;  smaller. 

They  altered  this  custom  from  cases  of  high  con- 
cernment to  the  most  ti-ivial  debates,  the  minor  part 
ordinarily  entering  their  protest.  Clarendon. 

The  difference  of  a  third  part  in  so  large  and 
collective  an  account  is  not  strange,  if  we  con- 
sider how  differently  they  are  set  in  minor  and  less 
mistakeable  numbers.  Brown, 

Mi'nor,  mi'ni^r.  n,  s. 

1.  One  under  age;  one  whose  youth  can- 
not yet  allow  him  to  manage  his  own 
affairs. 

King  Richai-d  the  second,  the  first  ten  years  of 
his  reign,  was  a  minm:  Davies, 

He  and  his  muse  might  be  minors,  but  the  liber- 
tines are  full  grown.  Collier. 

Long  as  the  year's  dull  circle  seems  to  run. 
When  the  brisk  minor  pants  for  twenty-one.  Pope, 

The  noblest  bluoJ  of  England  having  been  shed 
in  the  grand  rebellion,  many  great  families  became 
extinct,  or  supported  only  by  minors.  Swift. 

A  minor  or  infant  cannot  be  said  to  be  contuma- 
cious, because  he  cannot  appear  as  a  defendant  in 
court,  but  by  his  guardian.  ^yliffe. 

2.  The  second  or  particular  proposition  in 
the  syllogism. 

The  second  or  minor  proposition  was,  that  this 
kingdom  hath  cause  of  just  fear  of  overthrow  from 
Spain.  Bacon. 

He  supposed  that  a  philosopher's  brain  was  like 
a  forest,  where  ideas  are  ranged  like  animals  of 
several  kinds;  that  the  major  is  the  male,  the  minor 
tlie  female,  which  copulate  by  the  middle  term,  and 
engender  the  conclusion.  Jirhuthnot. 

To  Mi'norate,  mi'no-rite.  -v,  a.  [from 
minor.,  Lat.]  To  lessen;  to  diminish. 
A  word  not  yet  admitted  into  the  lan- 
guage. 

This  it  doth  not  only  by  the  advantagcons  assist- 
ance of  a  tube,  but  by  shewing  iu  what  degrees 
distance  minorates  the  object.  Glanville. 

Minora'tion,  nii-no-ra'shi'm.  n.  s.  [from 
7nino7-aie.'j  The  act  of  lessening;  di- 
minution; decrease.  A  word  not  ad- 
mitted. 

Bodies  emit  virtue  without  abatement  of  weight 
as  is  most  evident  in  the  loadstone,  whose  efficien- 
cies are  communicable  without  a  minoration  of  gra- 
vity. Brown. 
We  hope  the  mercies  of  God  will  consider  our 
degenerated  integrity  unto  some  minoration  of  our 
offences.  Brown. 
Mino'rity,  m^-noi'e-tc.i^a  n.  s,  [minoritcj 

Fr.  from  7nino7;  Lat.] 
I .  The  state  of  being  under  age. 

I  mov'd  the  king  my  master,  to  speak  in  the  be- 
half of  my  daughter,  in  the  minority  of  them  both. 

Shafcspeare. 
He  is  young,  and  his  minority 
Is  put  into  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster.       Shaksp. 
These  changes  in  religion  should  be  staid,  until 
the  king  were  of  years  to  govern  by   himself:  this 
the  people  apprehending  worse  than  it  was,  a  ques- 
tion was  raised,  whether,  during  the  king's  minority, 
such  alterations  might  be  made  or  no.       Hayioard. 
Henry  the  eighth,  doubting  he  might  die  iu  the 
minoi'ity  of  his  son,  procured  an  act  to  pas?,   tliat 
no  statute  made  during  the  minority  of  the  king 
should  bind  him  or  his  successors,  except  it  were 
confirmed  by  ihe  king  at  his  full  age.     But  the  first 
act  that  passed  in  king  Edward  the  sixth's  time, 
was  a  repeal  of  that  former  act;  at  which  time  nev- 
ertheless the  king  was  minor.  Baccm. 
If  there  be  evidence,  that  it  is  not  many  ages 
since  nature  was  in  her  minority,  this  may  be  taken 
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for  a  good  proof  that  she  is  not  etcraal.       Burnet. 
Their  counsels  ai'e  warlike  and  ambitious,  though 
something  tempered  by  the  minmity  of  their  king. 

Temple. 

2.  The  state  of  being  less. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
minority,  or  smallness  in  the  exclusion.        Brown. 

3.  The  smaller  number:  as,  the  minority 
held  for  that  question  in  opposition  to 
the  majority. 

Mi'notaur,  mln'no-tawr.  77.  s.  \jninotaure., 
French;  minos  and  taurus,  Latin.]  A 
monster  invented  by  the  poets,  half  man 
and  half  bull,  kept  in  Daedalus'  laby- 
rinth. 

Thou  may'st  not  wander  in  that  labyrinth, 
There  minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons  lurk.    Shaksp. 
Mi'nster,   min'stur^s    n.  s.   [minpcejie, 
Saxon.]     A  monastery;   an  ecclesiasti- 
cal fraternity;  a  cathedral  church.  The 
word  is  yet  retained  at  York  and  Lich- 
field. 
Mi'nstrel,   min'stril.""    n.  s.  [meyiestril, 
Spanish;   menestrallus.,  lov/  Latin.]     A 
musician;  one  who  plays  upon  instru- 
ments. 

Hark  how  the  minstrth  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far. 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  croud. 
That  well  agree  withouten  breach  or  jar.     Spenstr. 

I  will  give  you  the  minstrel. 
— Then  I  will  give  you  the  serving  creature. 

Shukspeare. 
1  to  the  vulgar  am  become  a  jest; 
Esteemed  as  a  minstrel  at  a  feast.  Sandys. 

These  fellows 
Were  once  the  minstrels  of  a  country  show; 
Follow'd  the  prizes  through  each  paltry  town. 
By  trumpet-cheeks  and  bloated  faces  known. 

Dryden, 
Often  our  seers  and  poets  have  confess'd, 
That  musick's  force  can  tame  the  furious  beast; 
Can  make  the  wolf,  or  foaming  boar  restrain 
His  rage;  the  lion  drop  his  crested  mane, 
Attentive  to  the  song;  the  lynx  forget 
His  wrath  to  man,  and  lick  the  minstreVs  feet. 

Prior. 
Mi'nstrelsey,  min'strSl-s6.  n.  s.   [from 
?nins(rel.^ 

1,  Musick;  instrumental  harmony. 

Apollo's  self  will  envy  at  his  play. 
And  all  the  world  applaud  his  minstrelsey.  Davies, 

That  loving  wretch  that  swears, 
'Tis  not  the  bodies  marry,  but  the  minds, 
Which  he  in  her  angelick  finds. 

Would  swear  as  justly,  that  he  hears, 

lo  that  day's  rude  hoarse  minstrelsey,  the  spheres. 

Donne. 
I  began, 
Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 
To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsey, 
Till  fancy  had  her  fill.  Milton. 

2.  A  number  of  musicians. 

Ministring  spirits  traifl'd  up  in  feast,  and  song! 
Such  hast  thou  arm'd  the  minstrelsey  of  heaven . 

Milton. 
Mint,  mint.  n.  s.  [mmte,   Saxon;  7nen- 
the,  French;  mencha,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
Then  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  newly-gathered  mint, 
A  wholesome  herb,  that  breath'd  a  grateful  scent. 

Dryden. 
Mint,  mint.  n.  s.    ^rnuntej  Dutch;  my- 
necian,  to  coin,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  place  where  money  is  coined. 

What  is  a  person's  name  or  face,  that  receives 
all  his  reputation  from  the  mint,  and  would  never 
have  been  known  had  there  not  been  medals. 

Mdison. 

2.  Any  place  of  invention. 


A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.    Shaksp. 

As  the  mints  of  calumny  are  at  work,  a  great 
number  of  curious  inventions  are  issued  out,  which 
glow  current  among  the  party.  Addison. 

To  Mint,  mint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  coin;  to  stamp  money. 
Another  law  was,  to  bring  in  the  silver  of  the 

realm  to  the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped  coins  of 
silver  not  to  be  current  in  payments,  without  giving 
any  remedy  of  weight;  and  so  to  set  the  mint  on 
work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  silver  which 
should  be  then  minted.  Bacon. 

2.  To  invent;  to  forge. 
Look  into  the  titles  whereby  they  hold  these  new 

portions  of  the  crown,  and  you  will  find  them  of 
such  natures  as  may  be  easily  miiUed.  Bacon. 

Mi'ntage,  mint'idje.s"  n.  s.  [from  mint.'] 
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That  which  is  coined  or  stamped 
Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton. 

The  duty  paid  for  coining.   Ainsnvorth. 
Mi'nter,  mint'ur.98   „,   ^^  [from   mint.'] 
Coiner. 

Sterling  ought  to  be  of  pure  silver  called  leaf 
silver,  the  minter  must  add  other  weight,  if  the  sil- 
ver be  not  pure.  Camden. 

Mi'ntman,   mlnt'man.^^    n.  s.  [mint  and 
man.]  One  skilled  in  coinage. 

He  that  thinketh  Spain  to  be  some  great  over- 
match for  this  estate,  is  no  good  mintman;  but  takes 
greatness  of  kingdoms  according  to  their  bulk  and 
currency,  and  not  after  their  intrinsick  value. 

Bacon. 
Mi'ntmaster,  mint'mS.-stdr.  n.  s.  [mint 
and  master.] 

1,  One  who  presides  in  coinage. 
That  which  is  coined,  as  mintmasters  confessed , 

is  allayed  with  about  a  twelfth  part  of  copper. 

Boyle. 

2.  One  who  invents. 
The  great  mintmasters  of  these  terms,  the  school- 
men and  metaphysicians,  have  wherewithal  to  con- 
tent him.  Locke. 

Mi'nuet,  min'nu-it.38  n.  a.  [menuet,  Fr.] 
A  stately  regular  dance. 

The  tender  creature  could  not  see  his  fate. 
With  whom  she  danc'd  a  minuet  so  late.    Stepney. 
John  has  assurance  to  set  up  for  a  minuet  dancer. 

Spectator. 
Mi'num,  min'num.  n.  s. 

1.  [With  printers.]  A  small  sort  of  print- 
ing letter. 

2.  [With  musicians.]  A  note  of  slow  time, 
two  of  which  make  a  semibrief,  as  two 
crotchets  make  a  minum;  two  quavers 
a  crotchet,  and  two  semiquavers  a  qua- 
ver. Baileij. 

He's  the  courageous  captain  of  compliments;  he 
fights  as  you  sing  pricksongs,  keeps  time,  distance, 
and  proportion;  rests  his  minum,  one,  two,  and  the 
third  in  your  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

Minu'te,  md-nute'.  adj.  [minutus,  Lat.] 
Small;  little;  slender;  small  in  bulk; 
small  in  consequence. 

Some  minute  philosophers  pretend. 
That  with  our  days  our  pains  and  pleasures  end. 

Denham. 
Such  an  univei-sal  superintcndency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most  mi- 
nute and  inconsiderable  things.  South. 

Into  small  parts  the  wond'rous  stone  divide, 
Ten  thousand  of  minutest  size  express 
The  same  propension  which  the  large  possess. 

Blackmore. 
The  serum  is  attenuated  by  circulation,  so  as  to 


pass  into  the  minutest  channels,  and  become  fit  nu- 
triment for  the  body.  Arbvihnot. 
In  all  divisions  we  should  consider  the  larger  and 
more  immediate  parts  of  the  subject,  and  not  di- 
vide it  at  once  into  the  more  minute  and  remote 
parts.  Watts''  Logick. 
MI'NUTE,  min'nit.  n.  s.  [minutum,  Lat.] 

1.  The  sixtieth  part  of  an  hour. 

This  man  so  complete. 
Who  was  enroU'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  list'ning  ravish 'd,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Any  small  space  of  time. 

They  walk'd  about  me  ev'ry  minute  while; 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed. 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart.  Shaksp. 

The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,   though  with  swiftest  minutes 
wing'd.  Milton. 

Gods!  that  the  world  should  turn 
On  minutes  and  on  moments.  Denham. 

Experience  does  every  minute  prove  the  sad  truth 
of  this  assertion.  South. 

Tell  her,  that  I  some  certainty  may  bring; 
I  go  this  minute  to  attend  the  king.  l)ryden^ 

3.  The  first  draught  of  any  agreement  in 
writing.  This  is  common  in  the  Scot- 
ish  law:  as,  have  you  made  a  minute  of 
that  contract? 

To  Mi'nute,  min'nit.  v.  a.  [jninutery  Fr.] 
To  set  down  in  short  hints, 
i  I  no  sooner  heard  this  critick  talk  of  my  works, 
but  I  minuted  what  he  had  said,  and  resolved  to  en- 
large the  plan  of  my  speculations.  Spectator. 

M^'nute-book,  min'nit-b66k.  n.  s.  [mi' 
niite  and  book.]     Book  of  short  hints. 

Mi'nute-glass,  min'nit-glas.  ?i.  s.  [mi' 
nute  and  glass.]  Glass  of  which  the 
sand  measures  a  minute. 

Minu'tely,  me-niite'l^.  adv.  [from  mi' 
nute.]  To  a  small  point;  exactly;  to 
the  least  part;  nicely. 

In  this  posture  of  mind  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  keep  that  slow  pace,  and  observe  minutely  that 
order  of  ranging  all  he  said,  from  which  results  an 
obvious  perspicuity.  Locke. 

Change  of  night  and  day. 
And  of  the  seasons  ever-stealing  round, 
Minutely  faithful.  Thomson. 


Minu'tely,  min'nit-16.  adv.  [from  minute, 

the  substantive.] 
1.  Every  minute;  with  very  little  time  in- 
tervening. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  cars?  As  if  it 
were  minutely  proclaimed  in  thunder  from  heaven, 
to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from 
Christ's  importunity  till  they  arise  from  so  morti- 
ferous  a  state.  Hammond. 

[In  the  following  passage  it  seems  ra- 
ther to  be  an  adjective,  as  hourly  is  both 
the  adverb  and  adjective.]  Happening 
every  minute. 

Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach. 
Those  he  commands,  move  only  in  command. 
Nothing  in  love.  Shakspeare. 

Minu'teness,  me-nute'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
minute.]  Smallness;  exility;  inconsider- 
ableness. 

The  animal  spirit  and  insensible  particles  never 
fall  under  our  senses  by  reason  of  their  minvieness. 

Bentley. 
Mi'nute-watoh,  min'nit-wotsh.  n.  s.  [mi- 
nute and  watc/i.]  A  watch  in  which  mi- 
nutes are  more  distinctly  marked  than 
in  common  watches  which  reckon  by 
the  hour. 
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Casting  our  eyes  upon  a  mimUe-walch,  we  found 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the  pumping,  about  two 
minutes  after  the  coals  had  been  put  in  glowing, 
to  the  total  disappearing  of  the  fiie,  there  had  pass- 
ed but  three  minutes.  Boyle. 
Minx,  mingks.  n.  «.  [contracted,  I  sup- 
pose, from  minnock.']  A  young,  pert, 
wanton  girl. 

Lewd  minx! 
Come,  go  with  me  apart.  Shakspeare. 

Some  torches  bore,  some  links, 
Before  the  proud  virago  minx.  Hudibras. 

She,  when  but  yet  a  tender  minx,  began 
To  hold  the  door,  but  now  sets  up  for  man.  Dryden. 
MI'RACLE,  mir'a-kL^os  ^oa  "«  n.  s.  [mi- 
racle,  French;   miraculum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  wonder;  something  above  human 
power. 

Nothing  almost  sees  miracles 
But  misery.  Shakspeare. 

Virtuous  and  holy,  chosen  from  above. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth.     Shakspeare. 

Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle, 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me.      Shakspeare. 

2.  [In  theology.]  An  effect  above  human 
or  natural  power,  performed  in  attesta- 
tion of  some  truth. 

The  miracles  of  our  Lord  are  peculiarly  eminent 
above  the  lying  wonders  of  demons,  in  that  they 
were  not  made  out  of  vain  ostentation  of  power, 
and  to  raise  unprofitable  amazement;  but  for  the 
real  benefit  and  advantage  of  men,  by  feeding  the 
hungry,  healing  all  sorts  of  diseases,  ejecting  of 
devils,  and  reviving  the  dead.  BerUley. 

Mira'culous,  m6-rak'ku-lfis.  adj.  \^mi- 
raculeux,  French;  from  miracle.^  Done 
by  miracle;  produced  by  miracle;  ef- 
fected by  power  more  than  natural. 

Arithmetical  progression  might  easily  demon- 
strate how  fast  mankind  would  increase,  overpassing 
as  miraculous,  though  indeed  natural,  that  example 
of  the  Israelites  who  were  multiplied  in  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  years  from  seventy  unto  six  hun- 
dred thousand  able  men.  Raleigh. 

Restore  this  day,  for  thy  gi-eat  name, 
Unto  his  ancient  and  miraculous  right.       Herbert. 

Why  this  strength 
Miraculous  yet  remaining  in  those  locks? 
His  might  continues  in  thee  not  for  naught.  Milton. 
At  the  first  planting  of  the  christian  religion,  God 
was  pleased  to  accompany  it  with  s^miraculovs  pow- 
er. Tillotson. 
Mira'culously,  mi-rak'k6-liis-16.    adv. 
[from  fniraculous.^  By  miracle;  by  pow- . 
cr  above  that  of  nature. 

It  was  a  singular  providence  of  God,  to  draw  those 
northern  heathen  nations  down  into  those  christian 
paits,  where  they  might  receive  Christianity,  and  to 
mingle  nations  so  remote  miraculously,  to  make  one 
blood  and  kindred  of  all  people,  and  each  to  have 
knowledge  of  him.  Spenser. 

Turnus  was  to  be  slain  that  very  day;  and^neas, 
wounded  as  he  was,  could  not  have  engaged  him  in 
single  combat,  unless  his  hurt  had  been  miraculously 
healed.  Dryden. 

Mira'culousness,  m6-rak'kA-lils-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  ?niraculous.']  The  state  of  being 
effected  by  miracle;  superiority  to  na- 
tural power. 
MIRADO'R,  mir'a-dore.  n.  s.  [Spanish, 
from  mirar,  to  look.]  A  balcony;  a  gal- 
lery whence  ladies  see  shows. 

Mean  time  your  valiant  son,  who  had  before 
Gain'd  fame,  rode  round,  to  ev'ry  7nirador; 
Beneath  each  lady's  stand  a  stop  he  made, 
And  bowing,  took  th'  applauses  which  they  paid. 

Dryden. 
Mire,  mire.  n.  s.  ^^moer,  Dut.]  Mud;  dirt 
at  the  bottom  of  water. 


He  his  rider  from  her  lofty  steed 
Would  have  cast  down,  and  trod  in  dirty  mire. 

Spertser. 
Here's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

Shakspeare. 
I'm  Ralph  himself,  your  trusty  squire, 
Wh'  has  dragg'd  your  donship  out  o'  th'  mire. 

Hudibras. 
I  appeal  to  any  man's  reason,  whether  it  be  not 
better  that  there  should  be  a  distinction  of  land 
and  sea,  than  that  all  should  be  ndre  and  water. 

More. 
Now  plung'd  in  mire^  now  by  sharp  brambles  torn. 

Roscommon. 

To  Mire,  mire.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  whelm  in  the  mud;  to  soil  with  mud. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus,  and  nm*'d  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.         Shaksp. 
Mire,  mire.   n.  s.    \_mi/r,  Welsh;  myjia, 
Saxon;  tnier,  Dutch.]     An  ant;  a  pis- 
mire. 
Mi'riness,  mi'r^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  7niry.'J 

Dirtiness;  fulness  of  mire. 
Mi'rksome,  m^rk'sfim.  adj.  [^morck,  dark, 
Danish.]  In  the  derivatives  of  this  set, 
no  regular  orthography  is  observed:  it 
is  common  to  write  murky,  to  which 
the  rest  ought  to  conform.]    Dark;  ob- 
scure. 
Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes. 
Fairy  Qfieen. 
Mi'rror,  mlr'nir.*''^  *^^  n.  s.  [mzroir,  Fr. 

mirar,  Spanish,  to  look.] 
1.  A  looking-glass;   any  thing  which  ex- 
hibits representations  of  objects  by  re- 
flection. 

And  in  his  waters  which  your  mirror  make. 
Behold  your  faces  as  the  crystal  bright.       Spenser. 
That  pow'r  which  gave  me  eyes  the  world  to  view, 
To  view  myself  infus'd  an  inward  light. 

Whereby  my  soul,  as  by  a  mirror  true, 
Of  her  own  form  may  take  a  perfect  sight.  Davies. 

Less  bright  the  moon, 
But  opposite  in  levell'd  west  was  set 
His  mirror,  with  full  face  borrowing  her  light 
From  him.  Milton. 

Mirroir  of  poets,  mirroir  of  our  age, 
Which  her  whole  face  beholding  on  thy  stage, 
Pleas'd  and  displeas'd  with  her  own  faults,  endures 
A  remedy  like  those  whom  musick  cures.     Waller. 

By  chance  she  spy'd  a  mirroir  while  he  spoke, 
And  gazing  there  beheld  his  alter'd  look; 
Wond'ring,  he  saw  his  features  and  his  hue 
So  much  were  chang'd,  that  scarce  himself  he  knew. 

Dryden. 
Late  as  I  rang'd  the  crystal  wilds  of  air, 
In  the  clear  mirroir  of  thy  ruling  star, 
I  saw,  alas!  some  dread  event  depend.  Pope. 

I.  It  is  used  for  pattern;  for  that  on  which 
the  eye  ought  to  be  fixed;  as,  men  look 
in  a  glass  to  adjust  their  mien  or  dress; 
an  exemplar;  an  archetype. 

The  works  of  nature  are  no  less  exact,  than  if 
she  did  both  behold  and  study  how  to  express  some 
absolute  shape  or  minor  always  present  before  her. 

Hooker. 
0  goddess,  heavenly  bright, 
Mirrour  of  gi-ace  and  majesty  divine.  Fairy  Queen. 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men? 

Shakspeare. 

Mirrour  of  ancient  faith  in  early  youth.  Dryden. 

Mi'rror-stone,  mir'riir-stone.  n.  s.  [sf- 

lenites,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  transparent 

stone.  jiinsivorth. 

Mirth,  m^r/A.»o«  n.  a.  [myjihbe,  Sax.] 

Merriment;  jollity;  gayety;  laughter. 


To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  rmrth,  io  sit, 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave.  Shaksp. 

His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  niij'/A-moving  jest.       Shaksp. 

Most  of  the  appearing  mirth  in  the  world  is  not 
mirth  but  art:  the  wounded  spirit  is  not  seen,  but 
walks  under  a  disguise.  South. 

With  genial  joy  to  warm  the  soul. 
Bright  Helen  mix'd  a  tnirtA-inspiring  bowl.    Pope, 

Mi'rthful,  mh't/i'i\il.  adj.  [jnirth  and 
/w//.]  Merry;  gay;  cheerful. 

No  simple  word. 
That  shall  be  utter'd  at  our  mirthful  board. 
Shall  make  us  sad  next  morning.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  feast  was  serv'd;  the  bowl  was  crown'd; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior. 
Mi'rthless,  xncrth'l^s.  adj.  [from  tnirt/i.^ 

Joyless;  cheerless. 
Mi'ry,  mi'r^.  adj.  [from  7nire.~\ 
I.  Deep  in  mud;  muddy. 

Thou  should'st  have  heard  how  her  horse  fell, 
and  she  under  her  horse:  thou  should'st  have  heard 
in  how  miry  a  place,  how  she  was  bemoiled. 

Shakspeare. 
All  men  who  lived  lazy  lives,  and  died  natural 
deaths,  by  sickness  or  by  age,  went  into  vast  caves 
under  ground,  all  dark  and  miry,  full  of  noisome 
creatures,  and  there  grovelled  in  endless  stench  and 
misery.  Temple. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way. 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

So  have  I  seen  ill-coupled  hounds 
Drag  diff 'rent  ways  in  iniry  grounds.  Swift. 

I.  Consisting  of  mire. 

Shall  thou  and  I  sit  round  about  some  fountain 
Looking  all  downwards  to  behold  our  cheeks, 
How  they  are  stain'd  like  meadows,  yet  not  dry, 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood?    Shaksp. 

Mis,  mis.  an  inseparable  particle  used  in 
composition,  to  mark  an  ill  sense,  or 
depravation  of  the  meaning:  as,  chance, 
luck;  viischance,  ill  luck;  co7nfiutation, 
reckoning;  miscomfiutation,  false  reck- 
oning; to  like,  to  be  pleased;  to  mislike, 
to  be  offended:  from  mes  in  Tcutonick 
and  French,  used  in  the  same  sense.  Of 
this  it  is  difficult  to  give  all  the  exam- 
ples; but  those  that  follow  will  suffi- 
ciently explain  it. 

Misaccepta'tion,  mls-uk-sep-ta'shin. 
n,  s.  \^7}iis  and  acce/itation^  The  act  of 
taking  in  a  wrong  sense. 

Misadve'nture,  mis-ad-v^n'tshure.  w.  s. 
[>nesave7iture,  French;  mis  and  adve7i- 
ture.']  Mischance;  misfortune;  ill  luck; 
bad  fortune. 

Your  locks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure.  Shaks]>eare. 

When  a  commander,  either  upon  necessity  or 
misadventure,  falleth  into  danger,  it  much  advanc- 
eth  both  his  reputation  and  euterprize,  if  bravely  he 
behaveth  himself.  Hayicard. 

The  body  consisted,  after  all  the  losses  and  mis- 
adventures, of  no  less  than  six  thousand  foot. 

Clarendon. 
Distinguish  betwixt  misadve7Xture  and  design. 

L' Estrange. 
The  trouble  of  a  misadventure  now  and  then, 
that  reaches  not  his  innocence  or  reputation,  may 
not  be  an  ill  way  to  teach  him  more  caution. 

Locke. 

Misadve'ntured,    mis-ad-vdn'tshur'd.^*a 

adj.  [from  miisadvenlure.~^  Unfortunate. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  t^vo  foes 
A  pair  of  starcrost  lovers  take  their  life; 
Whose  misotiuen/wr'd  piteous  overthrows 
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Do  with  their  death  bury  their  parents  strife. 

Shakspeare. 
MisADVi'sED,  mis-ad-viz'd'.''*^  adj.  [mzs 

and  advised. ~\  111  directed. 
Misa'imed,   niis-im'd'.*"'*   adj.   [mJ5   and 
aiTTi.^  Not  aimed  riijhtly. 

The  idle  stroke  enforcing  furious  way, 
Missing  the  mark  of  his  vmaimed  sight, 
Did  fall  to  ground.  Fairy  Queen. 

Mi'sANTHROPE,  mis-anV/n'ope.*"^  P   w.  s. 
Misa'nthkoi'os,  niis-an7/jio-p6s.  3      [mi- 
sant/iro/ie,  French;  f^truvB^puTr'^.]  A  ha- 
ter of  mankind. 
I  am  misanlhropos,  and  hate  mankind.     Shaksp. 
Alas,  poor  dean!  his  only  scope 
Was  to  be  lield  a  tnisanlhroju ; 
This  into  geu'ral  odium  drew  him.  Swift. 

Misa'nthropy,  mis-anV/zro-pi."^^  n.  s. 
[jnisanthrofiie,  French;  from  misaii- 
t/iro/ie.']  Hatred  of  mankind. 
Misapplica'tion,  mis-ap-ple-k4'sh\in. 
n.  s.  [_mis  and  a/i/ilication.'^  Application 
to  a  wrongs  purpose. 

The  indistinction  of  many  in  the  community  of 
name,  or  the  mixappUcation  of  the  act  of  one  unto 
another,  hath  made  some  doubt  thereof.  Brown. 
The  vigilance  of  those  who  preside  over  these 
chaiities  is  so  exemplary,  that  persons  disposed  to 
do  good  can  entertain  no  suspicions  of  the  misapplir 
cation  of  their  bounty.  Jitterhury. 

It  is  our  duty  to  be  provident  for  the  future,  and 
to  guard  against  whatever  may  lead  us  into  misap- 
plications of  if.  Rogers. 
To  Misapply',  mis-ap-pli'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
afifily7\   To  apply  to  wrong  purposes. 

Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied, 
And  vice  sometimes  by  actions  dignified.     Shaksp. 
The  holy  treasure  was  to  be  reserved,  and  issued 
for  holy  uses,  and  not  7nisapplied  to  any  other  ends. 

Howel. 
He  that  knows,  that  whiteness  is  the  name  of  that 
colour  he  has  observed  in  snow,  will  not  misapply 
that  word  as  long  as  he  retains  that  idea.  Locke. 
To  Misapprehe'nd,  mis-ap-pre-h^nd'. 
■V.  a.  [mis  and  apfirehend^  Not  to  un- 
derstand rightly. 

That  your  reasonings  may  lose  none  of  their  force 
by  my  misapprehending  or  misrepresenting  them,  I 
shall  give  the  reader  your  arguments.  Locke. 

^Iisapprehe'nsion,  mis-ap-pri-hen'shCm. 
71.  s.  [mis  and  afi/ire/iension.^  Mistake; 
not  right  apprehension. 

It  is  a  degree  of  know  ledge  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  causes  of  our  ignorance:  what  we  have  to  say 
under  this  head,  will  equally  concern  our  misappre- 
hetisions  and  errors.  Glanville. 

To  Misascri'be,  mis-as-skribe'.  v.  a.  [mi9 
and  ascribe?^  To  ascribe  falsely. 

That  may  be  misascribed  to  art  which  is  the  bare 
production  of  nature.  Boyle. 

To  MiSASsi'oN,  mis-aj-sine'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  assig7i.~\  To  assign  erroneously. 

We  have  not  misaisigned  the  cause  of  this  phe- 
nomenon. Boyle. 
To  Misbeco'me,  mis-be- kilm'.  v.  a.  [7nis 
and  beco7ne.j  Not  to  become?  to  be  un- 
seemly; not  to  suit. 

Either  she  has  a  possibility  in  that  which  I  think 
impossible,  or  else  impossible  loves  need  not  misbc 
come  me.  Sidney. 

What  to  the  dauphin  from  England? 
■ — Scorn  and  defiance,  slight  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender.  Shakspeare. 

That  boldness  which  lads  get  amongst  play-fel- 
lows, has  such  a  mixture  of  rudeness  and  ill-turned 
confidence,  that  those  misbecoming  and  disingenu- 
ous ways  of  shifting  in  the  world  must  be  unlearned 
to  make  way  for  better  principles.  Locke. 


Fortius,  thou  may'st  rely  upon  my  conduct; 
Thy  father  will  not  act  what  misbecomes  him. 

tiddison. 
Misbego't,  mis-b6-g6t'.  ?      adj. 

Misbego'tten,  mis-b^-got't'n.  $  [beffol 
or  begotten  with  mi*.]  Unlawfully  or 
irregularly  begotten. 

Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood,  I  spill  of  thine.         Shaksp. 
Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 
labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  set  quarrelling 
Upon  the  head  of  valour;  which,  indeed. 
Is  valour  misbegvt,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  but  newly  born. 

Shakspeare. 
The  misbegotten  infant  grows, 
And,  ripe  for  birth,  distends  with  deadly  tliroes 
The  swelling  rind,  with  unavailing  stiife. 
To  leave  the  wooden  womb,  and  pushes  into  life. 

Dryden. 
To  Misbeha've,  mis-be-have'.  v.  n.  [7ni8 
and  behave7\  To  act  or  behave  impro- 
perly, 
MisbehaVed,  mis-b^-hav'd'.  adj.  [mis 
and  behavedr\  Untaught;  ill-bred;  un- 
civil. 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array; 
But,  like  a  misbehaved  and  sullen  wench, 
Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love.  Shaksp, 

Misbeha'viour,  mis-be-have'yAr.  n.  s. 
[77iis  and  behaviour.']  Ill  conduct;  bad 
practice. 

The  misbehaviour  of  particular  persons  does  not 
at  all  affect  their  cause,  since  a  man  may  act  lauda- 
bly in  some  respects,  who  does  not  so  in  others. 

Mdison. 

Misbeli'ef,  mis-b^-1^6f'.  ti.  s.  [7nis  and 

belief.']   False  religion;  a  wrong  belief. 

Misbeli'ever,  mis-be-166'vilr.  n.  a.  [tnis 
and  believer.']  One  that  holds  a  false  re- 
ligion, or  believes  wrongly. 

Yes,  if  I  drew  it  with  a  curst  intent 
To  take  a  misbeliever  to  my  bed. 
It  must  be  so.  Dryden. 

To  Misca'l,  mis-k^wl.*°^  v.  a.  [Tnis  and 

call.]  To  name  improperly. 

My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscal  it  so.     Shaksp. 

The  third  act,  which  connects  propositions  and 

deduceth  conclusions  from  them,  the  schools  call 

discourse ;  and  we  shall  not  miscal  it  if  we  name  il 

reason.  Glanville. 

What  you  miscal  their  folly  is  their  care. 

Dryden- 

To  Misca'lculate,  mis-kal'ku-late.  v.  a. 

[mis  and  calculate.]  To  reckon  wrong. 

After  all  the  care  1  have  taken,  there  may  be,  in 

such  a  multitude  of  passages,  several  misquoted, 

misinterpreted,  and  miscalculated.  Jirbuthnot. 

Misoa'rriage,  mis-kar'ridje.""  n.  s.  [mis 

and  cai-7'iage.] 
1,  Unhappy  event  of  an  undertaking;  fail- 
ure; ill  conduct. 

Resolutions  of  reforming  do  not  always  satisfy 
justice,  nor  prevent  vengeance  for  former  miscar- 
riages. King  Charles. 

When  a  counsellor,  to  save  himself, 
Would  lay  miscarriages  upon  his  prince, 
Exposing  him  to  public  rage  and  hate, 
O,  'tis  an  act  as  infamously  base. 
As,  should  a  common  soldier  skulk  behind. 
And  thrust  his  general  in  the  front  of  war.  Dryden. 

If  the  neglect  or  abuse  of  the  liberty  he  had,  to 
examine  what  would  really  make  for  his  happiness, 
misleads  him,  the  rmscarriages  that  follow  on  it  must 
be  imputed  to  his  own  election.  Locke. 

A  great  part  of  that  time  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof  they 
made  so  ill  use,  was  now  employed  in  digging  and 


plowing;  and  the  excess  of  fertility  which  contri- 
buted so  much  to  their  miscarriages,  was  retiacted 
and  cut  off.  Woodward. 

Your  cures  aloud  you  tell. 
But  wisely  your  miscarriages  conceal.  Gartli. 

How,  alas!  will  he  appear  in  that  awful  day, 
when  even  the  failings  and  miscarriages  of  the  righ- 
teous shall  not  be  concealed,  though  the  mercy  of 
God  be  magnified  in  their  pardon.  Rogers. 

2.  Abortion;  act  of  bringing  forth  before 
the  time. 

There  must  be  miscarriages  and  abortions;  for 
there  died  many  women  with  child.  Graunt. 

To  Misca'rry,  mis-kSr'r6.  v.  n.  [mis  and 

carry.] 

1.  To  fail;  not  to  have  the  intended  event; 
not  to  succeed;  to  be  lost  in  an  enter- 
prise; not  to  reach  the  effect  intended. 

Have  you  not  heard  of  Frederick,  the  great  sol- 
dier, who  miscatiied  at  sea.'  Shaksp. 

Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried.  Shaksp. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector.' 
— It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet: 
But  so  it  must  be  if  the  king  miscairy.  Shaksp. 

If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end, 
And  machination  ceases.  Shaksp, 

Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  have  all  miscarried, 
my  creditors  grow  cruel,  my  estate  is  very  low. 

Shakspeare. 

I  could  mention  some  projects  which  I  have 
brought  to  maturity,  and  others  which  have  miscar- 
ried. Mdison. 

No  wonder  that  this  expedient  should  so  often 
miscarry,  which  requires  so  much  art  and  genius  to 
arrive  at  any  perfection  in  it.  Smft. 

2.  To  have  an  abortion. 
Give  them  a  miscarrying  womb  and  dry  breasts. 

Hosea. 

So  many  politick  conceptions  so  elaborately  form- 
ed and  wrought,  and  grown  at  length  ripe  for  a  de- 
livery, do  yet,  in  the  issue,  miscan-y  and  prove  abor- 
tive. South, 

His  wife  miscarried;  but  the  abortion  proved  a 
female  foetus.  Pope  and  .Srbuthnot. 

You  have  proved  yourself  more  tender  of  another's 
embrios,  than  the  fondest  mothers  are  of  their  own; 
for  you  have  preserved  every  thing  that  I  miscarried 
of.  Pope. 

To  Misca'st,  mis-kast'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
cast.]     To  take  a  wrong  account  of. 

Men  tniscast  their  day;  for  in  their  age  they  de- 
duce the  account  not  from  the  day  of  their  birth,  but 
the  year  of  our  Lord  wherein  ihey  were  bom . 

Brovm. 

Miscella'ne,  mis-s^l-lane'.  n.  s.  [miscel- 

laneus,  Latin.     This  is  corrupted  into 

7nastlin  or  mestlin.]     Mixed  corn:  as, 

wheat  and  rye. 

It  is  thought  to  be  of  use  to  make  some  wiisceWone 
in  corn ;  as  if  you  sow  a  few  beans  with  wheat,  your 
wheat  will  be  the  better.  Bacon. 

Miscella'neous,  mis-sel-li'n^-fis.  adj. 
[misccllancus,  Latin.]  Mingled;  compo- 
sed of  various  kinds. 

Being  miscellaneous  in  many  things,  he  is  to  be 
received  with  suspicion;  for  such  as  amass  all  rela- 
tions must  err  in  some,  and  without  oflence  be  un- 
believcd  in  many.  Brown. 

And  what  the  people  but  a  herd  confus'd, 
A  miscellaneous  rabble,  who  extol 
Things  vulgar,  and  well  weigh'd  scarce  worth  the 
praise.  Milton. 

Miscella'neousness,  mis-s^l-li'n6-us- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  miscellaneous.]  Com- 
position of  various  kinds. 
Ml'SCELLANY,  mis's^l-l^n-6.«''='  adj. 
[miscellaneusy  Latin.]  Mixed  of  vari- 
ous kinds. 
The  power  of  Spain  consistetb  in  a  veteran  army, 
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coinpouDcled  of  miscellmy  forces  of  all  nations. 

Bacon. 
Mi'scELLANY,  mis's^l-l^n-6.  n.  a.  A  mass 
formed  out  of  various  kinds. 

1  acquit  myself  of  the  presumption  of  having  lent 
my  name  to  recommend  niscellardes  or  works  of 
other  men.  Pope. 

When  they  have  joined  their  pericranics, 
Out  skips  a  book  of  misceUanies.  Swift. 

Mischa'nce,  mis-tslianse'.  n.  s.  [mis  and 
chance.^  Ill  luck;  ill  fortune;  misfor- 
tune; mishap. 

The  lady  Cecropia  sent  him  to  excuse  the  mis- 
chance of  her  beasts  ranging  in  that  dangerous  sort. 

Sidney. 
Extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  gi'eat  lady,  by  which  occasion  she  had  stum- 
bled upon  such  mischances  as  were  little  for  the  ho- 
pour  of  her  family.  Sidney. 

View  these  letters  full  of  bad  mischance, 
France  is  revolted.  Shaksp. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain, 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain. 

Shakspeare. 
Nothing  can  be  a  reasonable  ground  of  despising 
a  man  but  some  fault  chargeable  upon  him;  and  no- 
thing can  be  a  fault  that  is  not  naturally  in  a  man's 
power  to  prevent;  otherwise  it  is  a  man's  unhappi- 
ness,  his  mischance  or  calamity,  but  not  his  fault. 

South. 
MI'SCHIEF,  mis'tshif.2"  „.  s.  {meschej, 
old  French.] 

1.  Harm;  hurt;  whatever  is  ill  and  injuri- 
ously done. 

The  law  in  that  case  punisheth  the  thought;  for 
better  is  a  misc/iie/ than  an  inconvenience.  Spenser- 

Come  yuu  murlirring  ministers! 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 
Y'ou  wait  on  nature's  mischief.  Shaksp. 

Thy  tongue  dcviseth  mischiefs.  Psalms. 

Was  I  the  cause  o(  mischief,  or  the  man, 
Whose  lawless  lust  the  fatal  war  began?     Dryden. 

2.  Ill  consequence;  vexatious  affair. 
States  call  in  foreigners  tu  assist  them  against  a 

common  enemy;  but  the  mischief  was,  these  allies 
would  never  allow  that  the  common  enemy  was  sub- 
dued. Swift. 
To  Mi'scHiEF,  mis'tshif.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  hurt;  to  harm;  to  injure. 

If  the  greatest  inward  heat  be  not  sweetened  by 
meekness,  or  not  governed  by  prudence,  can  it  bring 
to  our  souls  any  benefit?  rather  it  mischiefs  them. 

Sprat. 

Mi'scHiEFMAKER,  mis'tshif-mi-ki\r.  7i.  s. 

[from  mischief  and  inake,~]^     One    who 

causes  mischief. 

Mischief-making,      mis'tshlf-make-ing. 

adj.    Causing  harm. 

Come  net  tbou  with  mischief-making  beauty. 
To  interpose  between  us;  look  not  on  him.     Rowe. 
Mi'scHiEvous,  mis'tsh6-viis.2"  adj.  [from 

viischicf.~^ 
1.  Harmful;  hurtful;  destructive;  noxious; 
pernicious;  injurious;  wicked:  used  both 
of  persons  and  things. 

This  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  is  intolera- 
bly mischievous  to  society.  South. 

I'm  but  a  hulf-strain'd  villain  yet; 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

He  had  corrupted  or  deluded  most  of  his  servants, 
felling  them  that  ihnir  master  was  run  mad;  that  he 
bad  disinherited  his  heir,  and  was  going  to  settle  his 
estate  upon  a  parish- boy;  that  if  he  did  not  look  af- 
ter their  master,  he  would  do  some  vei-y  mischievous 
thing.  drbulhnot. 

2.  Spiteful;  malicious.  ji'maworth. 

Mi'scHiEvousLY,  mis'tsh^-vi'is-lc^.  adv. 
[from  mischief.'^  Noxiously;  hurlfully; 
wickedly. 


Nor  was  the  cruel  destiny  content 
To  sweep  at  once  her  life  and  beauty  too, 

But  like  a  harden'd  felon  took  a  pride 
To  work  more  mischievously  slow, 

And  plundered  first,  and  then  destroy'd.  Dryden. 
Mi'scHiEvousNESS,  mis'tsh^-vfls-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  mischievous.^    Hurtfulness;  per- 
niciousness;  wickedness. 

Compare  the  harmlessness,  the  tenderness,  the 
modesty,  and  the  ingenuous  pliableness,  which  is  in 
youth,  with  the  mischkvousness,  the  slyness,  the 
craft,  the  impudence,  the  falsehood,  and  the  con- 
firmed obstinacy  found  in  an  aged,  long-practised 
sinner.  South. 

Mi'sciBLE,  mis's^-bl.^o*  adj.  [from  mis- 
ceo,  Latin.]     Possible  to  be  mingled. 

Acid  spirits  are  subtile  liquors  which  come  over 
in  distillations,  not  inflammable,  miscible  with  water. 

^rbuthnot. 
Misoita'tion,  mis-si-t^'shin.  n.  s.  [wis 
and  citation.']   Unfair  or  false  quotation. 
Being  charged  with  miscitalion  and  unfair  deal- 
ing, it  was  requisite  to  say  something;  honesty  is  a 
tender  point.  Collier. 

To  Misci'te,  mis-site',  v.  a.  [jnis  and  cite.] 

To  quote  wrong. 
Miscla'im,   mis-klame'.   n.  s.    [^mis   and 
claim.]     Mistaken  claim. 

Error,  misclaim  and  forgetfulness,  become  sui- 
tors for  some  remission  of  extreme  rigour.     Bacon. 

Miscomputa'tion,  mis-kom-pu-ti'shun. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  computation.]  False 
reckoning. 

It  was  a  general  misfortune  and  miscompvUation 
of  that  time,  that  the  party  had  so  good  an  opinion 
of  their  own  reputation  and  interest.        Clareiulon. 

Misconce'it,      mls-k6n-s6^t'. 
Misconce'ption,      mis-kon-s^p'shun 
n.  s.  \_mis  and  conceit.,  and  concefition.] 
False  opinion;  wrong  notion. 

The  other  which  instead  of  it  we  are  required  to 
accept  is  only  by  error  and  misconceit  named  the 
ordinance  of  Jesus  Christ;  no  one  proof  being  as 
yet  brought  forth,  whereby  it  may  clearly  appear  to 
be  so  in  very  deed.  Hooker. 

It  cannot  be  that  our  knowledge  should  be  other 
than  an  heap  of  misconception  and  error.  Glanville. 
Great  errors  and  dangers  result  out  of  a  miscon- 
ception of  the  names  of  things.  Haney. 
It  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  to  see  those  pieces 
of  most  ancient  history,  which  have  been  chiefly 
preserved  in  Scripture,  confiimed  anew;  and  freed 
from    those  misconceptions  or   misrepresentations 
which  made  dicm  sit  uneasy  upon  the  spirits  even 
of  the  best  men.                                           Burnet. 
To   Misconce'ive,  mis-kon-seve'.    v.  a. 
[mis  and  conceive.]     To  misjudge;  to 
have  a  false  notion  of 

Ne  let  false  whispers,  breeding  hidden  fears, 
Break  gentle  sleep  with  misconceived  doubt  Spens. 
Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  just  and 
reasonable  causes  of  those  things,  which,  for  want 
of  due  consideration  heretofore,  they  misconceived. 

Hooker. 
J\'Hsco7iceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
A  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy.  Shaksp. 

Misco'nduct,  mis-kon'dilkt.  n.  s.  [jnis 
and  conduct.]  Ill  behaviour;  ill  man- 
agement. 

They  are  industiiously  proclaimed  and  aggiava- 
ted  by  such  as  aie  guilty  or  innocent  of  thTsanie 
slips  or  misconducts  in  their  own  behaviour.  Mdison. 
It  highly  concerned  them  to  reflect,  how  great 
obligation  both  the  memory  of  their  past  misconduct, 
and  their  present  advantages,  laid  on  them,  to  walk 
with  care  and  circumspection.  Ko<^ers. 

To  Miscondu'ct,  mis-kon-ddkl'.   v.   a. 


[mis  and  conduct.]     To  manage  amiss; 
to  carry  on  wrong. 
Misconje'cture,  mis-kon-jek'tshure.  n. 
a.     [mis   and   conjecture.]      A     wrong 
guess. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.  Brown. 

To  Misconje'cture,  niiskon-j^k'tshure. 
,v.  a.  [mis  and  conjecture.]     To  guess 
wrong. 
MiscoxsTRu'cTiox,    mis-kon-strtik'shijn. 
n.  s.  [mis   and  construction.l     Wrong 
interpretation  of  words  or  things. 
It  pleas'd  the  king  his  master  very  lately 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction, 
When  he  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind.  Shaksp. 

Others  conceive  the  literal  acceptation  to  be  a 
misconstruction  of  the  symbolical  expression. 

Brown. 
Those  words  were  veiy  weakly  inserted  where 
they  are  so  liable  to  misconiti-uclion.     Stillingfleet. 
To    Misco'nstrue,    mis-kon'stru.    v.    a. 
[mis  and  constrtce.]  To  interpret  wrong. 
That  which  by  right  exposition  buildeth  up  chris- 
tian faith,  being  misconstrued  breedeth  en"or;  be- 
tween true  and  false  constiuctiou  the  diflference  rea- 
son must  shew.  Hooker. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons; 
That  you  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him.  Shaksp. 

Many  of  the  unbelieving  Israelites  would  have 
misconstrued  this  story  of  mankind.  Raleigh. 

Do  not,  great  sir,  misconstrue  his  intent. 
Nor  call  rebellion  what  was  prudent  care. 
To  guard  himself  by  necessary  war.  Dryden. 

A  virtuous  emperor  was  much  afllicted  to  find  his 
actions  misconstrued  and  defam'd  by  a  party. 

tiiddison. 

Misconti'nuance,     mls-kon-tin'nu-anse. 

n.  s.  [mis  and  continuance.]   Cessation; 

intermission. 

To  Misco'uNSEL,  mls-koun'sdl.  v.  a.  [mis 

and  counsel.]     To  advise  wrong. 

Eveiy  thing  tliat  is  begun  with  reason 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  his  end, 
But  things  miscounselled  must  needs  miswend. 

Spenser. 
To  Misco'uNT,  mls-kount.   v.  a.    [mes- 
cotinter,  French;   mis  and  count.]     To 
reckon  wrong. 
Mi'screance,  mls'kre-anse.    >  n.  s.  [from 
Mi'screancy,  mis'kre-an-se.  3       incicre- 
ance  or  mescroiance,  French.]     Unbe- 
lief; false  faith;  adherence  to  a  false  re- 
ligion. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscreance. 
And  my  ti-ue  liegeman  yield  thyself  for  ay, 

Life  will  I  grant  thee  for  thy  valiance.    Spenser. 

The  more  usual  causes  of  deprivation  are  mur- 

ther,  man-slaugther,  heresy,  misereuncy,  atheism, 

simony.  ^^yliffe. 

MI'SCREANT,  mis'kre-ant.  n.  s.  [mes- 

creant,  Fr.] 

One  that  holds  a  false  faith;  one  who 
believes  in  false  gods. 

Their  prophets  justly  condemned  them  as  an  adul- 
terous seed,  and  a  wicked  generation  of  miscreants, 
which  had  forsaken  the  living  God.  Hooker. 

A  vile  wretch. 

Now  by  Apollo,  king. 
Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 
— 0  vassal!  miscreant!  •  Shaksp 

If  extraordinary  lenity  proves  ineffectual,  those 
Hiwcreants  ought  to  be  made  sensible  that  our  con- 
stitution is  aimed  wiih  force.  Mdison 
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Misckea'te,  mis-kr6-^te'. 
Miscrea'ted,  mls-kre-a-t^d.  ^  and  creat- 
ed.']    Formed   unnaturally   or   illegiti- 
mately; made  as  by  a  blunder  of  nature. 

Then  made  he  head  against  his  enemies, 
And  Ymner  slew  or  Logiis  miscreate.  Fairy  Queen. 

Eftsoons  he  took  that  nmcrcated  fair, 
And  that  false  other  sprite,  on  whom  he  spread 
A  seeming  body  of  the  subtile  air.  Spenser. 

God  forbid,  my  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  read- 


Witb  opening  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth.     Shaksp. 
Misde'ed,  mis-d66d'.  n.  s.  [niis  and  deed,'] 
Evil  action. 

0  God, 
If  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone.  Shaksp. 

Evils,  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

Miltotu 
Chas'd  from  a  throne,  abandon'd,  and  exiPd 
For  foul  misdeeds  were  punishments  too  mild. 

Drydent 
To  Misde'em,  mra-d^^m'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
deern.]     To  judge  ill  of;  to  mistake. 

All  unweeting  an  enchanter  bad 
His  sense  abus'd,  and  made  him  to  misdeem 
My  loyalty,  not  such  as  it  did  seem.      Fairy  Queen. 

Besides,  were  we  unchangeable  in  will, 
And  of  a  wit  that  nothing  could  misdeem; 

Equal  to  God,  whose  wisdom  shineth  still. 
And  never  errs,  we  might  ourselves  esteem.  Davies, 
To  Misbeme'an,  mis-d^-mene'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  demea7i.]     To  behave  ill. 

From  frailty 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  (hat  best  should  teach  us, 
Have  misdemean^d  yourself.  Shaksp. 

Misdeme'anor,  mis-d^-me'n\jr.*^^  n.  s. 
^tnis  and  demean.]  Offence;  ill  beha- 
viour; something  less  than  an  atrocious 
crime. 

The  house  of  commons  have  only  power  to  cen- 
sure the  members  of  their  own  house,  in  point  of 
election,  or  misdemeanors  in  or  towards  that  house. 

Bacoiu 

It  is  no  real  disgrace  to  the  church  merely  to  lose 

her  privileges,  but  to  forfeit  them  by  her  fault  or 

misdemeanor.  South. 

These  could  never  have  touched  the  head,  or 

stopped  the  source  of  these  unhappy  misdemeanors, 

for  which  the  punishment  was  sent.         Woodward. 

Misdevo'tion,  mis-de-v6'shfin.  n.  s.  \_mis 

and  devotion.]     Mistaken  piety. 

A  place,  where  misdevotion  frames 
A  thousand  prayers  to  saints,  whose  very  names 
The  church  knew  not,  heav'n  knows  not  yet.  Donne. 
Misdi'et,  mis-di'^l.  n.  s.  \_mis  and  diet.] 
Improper  food. 

A  dropsy  through  his  flesh  did  flow. 
Which  by  misdiet  daily  greater  grew.  Fairy  Queen. 
To  Misdisti'nguish,  mis-dis-ting'gwish. 
V.  a.  [_mis  and  distinguish.]     To  make 
wrong  distinctions. 

If  we  imagine  a  difference  where  there  is  none, 
because  we  distinguish  where  we  should  not,  it  may 
not  be  denied  that  we  misdisHn^msh.  Hooker. 

To  Misno',  mis-doo'.  x-.  a.  \^7nis  and  do.] 
To  do  wrong;  to  commit  a  crime. 
Afford  me  place  to  shew  what  recompence 
T'wards  thee  1  intend  for  what  1  have  misdone. 

Milton. 
To  MisDo',  mis-doo'.  v.  n.  To  commit 
faults. 

Try  the  erring  soul 
Not  wilfully  misdoing,  but  unaware 
Misled.  Milton. 

1  have  misdone,  and  I  endure  the  smart, 
Loth  to  acknowledge,  but  more  loth  to  part. 

Vryden. 


adj.  [mis  jMisdo'er,  mis-d66'iir.3^  n.  s.  [from  7nis- 
do.]  An  offender;  a  criminal;  a  male- 
factor. 

Were  they  not  contained  in  duty  with  a  fear  of 
law,  which  inflicteth  sharp  punishments  to  misdoers, 
no  man  should  enjoy  any  thing.  Spenser. 

MiSDo'iNG,  mis-doo'ing.  «.  s.  [from  mis- 
do.]     Offence;  deviation  from  right. 

The  worst  is,  to  think  ourselves  safe  so  long  as 
we  keep  our  injuries  from  the  knowledge  of  men, 
and  out  of  our  own  view,  without  any  awe  of  that 
all-seeing  eye  that  observes  all  our  misdoings. 

VEstrange. 

To  MisDo'uBT,  mis-dout'.  -v.  a.  [mis  and 
doubt.]  To  suspect  of  deceit  or  danger. 

If  she  only  misdoubted  me,  I  were  in  heaven;  for 
quickly  1  would  bring  sufficient  assurance.    Sidney. 

I  do  not  misdotibt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be  loth  to 
turn  them  both  together;  a  man  may  be  too  confi- 
dent. Shakspeare. 

The  bird  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush. 
With  trembling  wings  misdovbteth  every  bush; 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and 
kill'd.  Shaksp. 

If  you  misdoubt  me  that  1  am  not  she, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  you  farther.    Shaksp. 

To  believe  his  wiles  my  truth  can  move, 
Is  to  misdoubt  my  reason  or  my  love.  Dryden. 

Misuo'uBT,    mis-doiLit'.    n.   s.    [mis   and 
doubt.] 

1.  Suspicion  of  crime  or  danger. 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land, 

As  his  misrfou&is  present  occasion; 

His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends, 

That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 

He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.      Shaksp. 

2.  Irresolution;  hesitation. 
York,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughts. 

And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution.  Shaksp. 

MISE.,  mize.  7i.  s.  [French.]  Issue.  Law 
term.  Diet. 


To  Misemplo'y,  mi3-^m-pl6e'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  employ.]  To  use  to  wrong  pur- 
poses. 

Their  frugal  father's  gains  they  misemploy, 
And  turn  to  point  and  pearl,  and  every  female  toy. 

Dryilen. 
Some  taking  things  upon  trust,  misemploy  their 
power  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dic- 
tates of  others.  Locke. 
That  vain  and  foolish  hope,  which  is  misemployed 
on  temporal  objects,  produces  many  sorrows. 

Mdison. 
They  grew  dissolute  and  prophane:  and  by  mis- 
employing the  advantages  which  God  had  thrown 
into  their  lap,  provoked  him  to  withdraw  them. 

^tterbury. 

Misemplo'yment,  mis-em-pl6^'m^nt.  n.  s. 
[mis  and  employment.]  Improper  ap- 
plication. 

An  improvident  expence,  and  misemployment  of 
their  timg  and  faculties.  Hale. 

Mi'sER,  mi'zur."^  n.  s.  [miser^  Latin.] 

1.  A  wretched  personj  one  overwhelmed 
with  calamity. 

Do  not  disdain  to  carry  with  you  the  woful  words 
of  a  miser  now  despairing;  neither  be  afraid  to  ap- 
pear before  her,  bearing  the  base  title  of  the  sen- 
der. Sidney. 

I  wish  that  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  fore- 
token of  misfortune  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser 
as  I  am.  Sidney. 

Fair  son  of  Mars,  that  seek  with  warlike  spoil 
And  great  atchievements,  great  yourself  to  make. 
Vouchsafe  to  stay  your  steed  for  humble  miser''s 
sake.  Spenser. 

2.  A  wretch;  a  mean  fellow. 


Decrepit  miser!  base  ignoble  ^vretcb! 

I  am  descended  of  a  gentler  blood.  Skak^. 

3.  A  wretch  covetous  to  extremity;   one 

who  in  wealth  makes  himself  miserable 

by  the  fear  of  poverty.  This  is  the  only 

sense  now  in  use. 

Though  she  be  dearer  to  my  soul  than  rest 
To  weary  pilgrims,  or  to  misers  gold, 
Rather  than  wrong  Castalio,  I'd  forget  her.  Otway. 

No  silver  saints  by  dying  misers  giv'n, 
Here  brib'd  the  rage  of  ill-requited  Heav'n; 
But  such  plain  roofs  as  piety  could  raise. 
And  only  vocal  with  the  Maker's  praise.        Pope. 
Mi'sehable,  miz'zir-a-bl.**'  adj.  [miser- 
able, French;  miser,  Latin.] 
1.  Unhappy;  calamitous;  wretched. 
O  nation  miserable. 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd! 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 

Shakspeare. 
Most  miserable  is  the  desire  that's  glorious. 

Shakspeare. 
What's  more  miserable  than  discontent.'    Shaksp. 
There  will  be  a  future  state,  and  then  how  miser- 
able is  the  voluptuous  unbeliever  left  in  the  lurch. 

South, 
What  hopes  delude  thee,  miserable  man.'  Di-yden. 
Wretched;  worthless. 
Miserable  comforters  are  ye  all.  Job. 

Culpably  parsimonious;  stingy.  In  low 
language. 

.  Despicable;  wretched;  mean:  as,  O'-mi- 
serable  person. 
Mi'serableness,  miz'ziir-a-bl-n^s.  n.s. 

[from  miserable.]     State  of  misery. 
Mi'sERABLY,   miz'zilr-a-ble.    adv.  [from 

miserable.] 
I.  Unhappily;  calamitously. 

Of  the  five  employed  by  him,  two  of  them  quar- 
relled, one  of  which  was  slain,  and  the  other  hang- 
ed for  it;  the  third  drowned  himself;  the  fourth, 
though  rich,  came  to  beg  his  bread;  and  the  fifth 
was  miserably  stabbed  to  death.  Sovih. 

Wretchedly;  meanly. 
As  the  love  I  bear  you  makes  me  thus  invite  you, 
so  the  same  love  makes  me  ashamed  to  bring  you 
to  a  place  where  you  shall  be  so,  not  spoken  by  ce- 
remony but  by  truth,  miserably  entertained.  Sidney. 
Covetously.  Mnswort'h. 

Mi'sERY,  miz'ziir-e.**°  «*?  n.  s.  [mwma, 

misere,  Fr.] 
1.  Wretchedness;  unhappiness. 
My  heai-t  is  drown'd  with  grief, 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery.  Shaksp. 

Happiness,  in  its  full  extent  is  the  utmost  plea- 
sure we  are  capable  of,  and  misery  the  utmost  pain. 

Locke. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  found  more  easy  to  forget  the 

language  than  to  part  entirely  with  those  tempers 

which  we  leaint  in  misery.  Laio. 

i.  Calamity;  misfortune;  cause  of  misery. 

When  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 

We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.      Shaksp. 

The  gods  from  heav'n  survey  the  fatal  strife. 
And  mourn  the  miseries  of  human  life.  Dryden. 
3.  [from  7niser.]  Covetousness;  avarice. 
Not  in  use.  Miser  now  signifies  not 
an  unhappy,  but  a  covetous  man;  yet 
misery  now  signifies  not  covetousness 
but  unhappiness. 

He  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  common  muck  o'  th'  world :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give.  Shaksp. 

In  a  fabrick  of  forty  thousand  pounds  charge,  I 
wish  thirty  pounds  laid  out  before  in  an  exact  mo- 
del; for  a  little  misery  may  easily  breed  some  ab- 
surdity of  greater  charge.  Wotlon. 
Miseste'em,  mis-^-steem'.  n.  s.  [mw  and 
e3tee7n.]  Disregard;  slight. 
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To  Misfa'shion,  mis-fash'6n.  v.  a.  [m/s 

and/ashion.']  To  form  wrong. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible  thorough  their  mis- 

fasliioned  preconceit,  appeared  unto  them  no  less 

certain,  than  if  nature  had  written  it  in  the  very 

foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  of  God.        HakewiU. 

To   Misfo'rm,  mis-form',  v.  a.  [mi«  and 

Jbrm.'^  To  put  in  an  ill  form. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape  misshaped  more.  Spenser. 
Misfo'rtune,  mis-for'tshune.-*^*  n.  s.  \^mis 
andfortune.']  Calamity;  ill  luck;  want 
of  good  fortune. 
Fortune  thus  'gan  say,  miseiy  and  mhfortune  is 
all  one, 
And  o(  misfortune  fortune  hath  only  the  gift.  Sidney. 

What  world's  delight,  or  joy  of  living  speech 
Can  heart  so  plung'd  in  sea  of  sorrows  deep. 
And  heaped  with  so  huge  misfortunes  reach? 

Spenser. 
Consider  why  the  change  was  wrought, 
You'll  find  it  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault.  Mdison. 
To  MiSGi'vE,  mis-giv'.  -v.  a.  [m/«  and 
give.']  To  fill  with  doubt;  to  deprive  of 
confidence.  It  is  used  always  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did  glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond; 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befall  him,  to  his  harm  or  ours.  Shaksp. 
This  is  strange!  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne? 
My  heart  misgives  me.  Shakspeare. 

Vet  oft  his  heart  divine  of  something  ill. 
Misgave  him.  Milton. 

His  Ijeait  misgave  him,  that  these  were  so  many 
meeting-houses;  but  upon  communicating  his  suspi- 
cions, 1  soon  made  him  easy.  Addison. 
MiSGi'viNG,  mis-glv'hig.  n.  s.  [from  fnis- 
give.]  Doubt;  distrust. 

If  a  conscience  thus  qualified  and  informed,  be 
not  the  measure  by  which  a  man  may  take  a  true 
estimate  of  his  absolution,  the  sinner  is  left  in  the 
plunge  of  infinite  doubts,  suspicions,  and  viisgiviiigs, 
both  as  to  the  measures  of  his  present  duty,  and  the 
final  issues  of  his  future  reward.  South. 

To  MisGo'vERN,  mis-giv'iirn.  v.  a.  \^mis 
and  govern.]  To  govern  ill;  to  admin- 
ister unfaithfully. 

Solyman  charged  him  bitterly,  that  he  had  mis- 
governed the  state,  and  inverted  his  treasures  to  his 
own  use.  Knolles. 

MisGo'vERNED,  mis-gilv'i^m'd.  adj.  [from 
misgovern.]  Rude;  uncivilized. 

Rude,  misgovern''d  hands,  from  window  tops, 
Thi'ew  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

Shakspeare. 

MiSGo'vERNANCE,  mis-gilv'fir-nanse.  w.  s. 

[mfs  and  governance.]   Irregularity. 

Thy  muse  too  long  slumbereth  in  sorrowing. 

Lulled  asleep  through  love''s  misgovernance.  Spenser. 

MisGo'vEHNMKNT,  mis-guv'iirn-m^nt.  n.s. 

[m/«  and  govern?nent.] 
1.  Ill  administration  of  publick  affairs. 
Men  lay  the  blame  of  those  evils  whereof  they 
know  not  the  ground,  upon  public  misgovernment. 

Raleigh. 

2.  Ill  management. 

Men  are  miserable,  if  their  education  hath  been 
so  undisciplined,  as  to  leave  them  unfurnished  of 
skill  to  spend  their  time;  but  most  miserable,  if 
such  misgovernment  and  unskilfulncss  make  them 
fall  into  vicious  company.  Taylor. 

3.  Irregularity;  inordinate  behaviour. 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language 
Without  ofl'ence  to  utter  them:  thus,  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgafve)-i\ment.       ShaJcsp. 
Misgui'dance,  mis 
and  guidance.]  Fal 
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The  Nicene  council  fixed  the  equinox  the  twenty- 
first  of  March  for  the  finding  out  of  Easter;  which 
has  caused  the  misguidance  from  the  sun  which  we 
lie  under  in  respect  of  Easter,  and  the  moveable 
feasts.  Holder. 

Whosoever  deceives  a  man,  makes  him  ruin  him- 
self: and  by  causing  an  error  in  the  great  guide  of 
his  actions,  his  judgment,  he  causes  an  eiTor  in  his 
choice,  the  misguidance  of  which  must  naturally  en- 
gage him  to  his  destruction.  South. 

To  Misgui'de,  mis-gyide'.  v.  a.  \^mis  and 
guide.]  To  direct  ill;  to  lead  the  wrong 
way. 

Hunting  after  arguments  to  make  good  one  side 
of  a  question,  and  wholly  to  neglect  those  which  fa- 
vour the  other,  is  wilful/y  to  misguide  the  under- 
standing; and  is  so  far  from  giving  ti'uth  its  due 
value,  that  it  wholly  debases  it.  Locke. 

Misguided  prince!  no  longer  urge  thy  fate. 
Nor  tempt  the  hero  to  unequal  war.  Prior. 

Of  all  the  causes  which  conspire  to  blind 
Man's  erring  judgment,  and  misguide  the  mind. 
What  the  weak  head  with  stiongest  biass  rules 
Is  pride,  the  never-failing  vice  of  fools.  Pope. 

Misha'p,  mis-hap',  n.  s.  [mis  and  hap..] 
Ill  chance;  ill  luck;  calamity. 

To  tell  you  what  miserable  mishaps  fell  to  the 
young  prince  of  Macedon  his  cousin,  I  should  too 
much  fill  )'our  ears  with  strange  horrours.  Sidney. 
Since  we  are  thus  far  entered  into  the  considera- 
tion of  her  mishaps,  tell  me,  have  there  been  any 
more  such  tempests,  wherein  she  has  thus  wretched- 
ly been  wrecked?  Spensei-. 

Sir  knight,  take  to  you  wonted  strength, 
And  master  tiiese  mishaps  with  patient  might. 

Spenser. 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps.      Shak. 

It  cannot  be 
But  tliat  success  attends  him:  i( mishap, 
Ere  this  he  had  return'd,  with  fury  diiv'n 
By  his  avengers ,  since  no  place  like  this 
Can  fit  his  punishment,  or  your  revenge.       Milton. 

If  the  worst  of  al!  mishaps  hath  fallen, 
Speak;  for  he  could  not  die  unlike  himself. 

Denham. 

Mi'shmash,  mish'mash.  n.  s.    Ainstoorth. 

A  low  word.  A  mingle,  or  hotchpotch. 

To  Misinfe'r,  mis-in-fdr',  -v.  a.  \mis  and 

infer.]  To  infer  wrong. 

Nestorius  teaching  rightly,  that  God  and  man  are 
distinct  natures,  did  thereupon  misinfer,  that  in 
Christ  those  natures  can  by  no  conjunction  make 
one  person.  Hooker. 

To  Misinfo'rm,  mis-in-form'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  in/or?n.]  To  deceive  by  false  ac- 
counts. 

Some  belonged  to  a  man  of  great  dignity,  and 
not  as  that  wicked  Simon  had  misinformed. 

2  Maccabees. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  servants,  who  mislead 

you,  or7nijM»/»?v»you;  the  reproach  will  lie  upon 

yourself.  £„^^„_ 

Bid  her  well  beware. 
Lest  by  some  fair  appearing  good  surpriz'd 
She  dictate  false ;  and  misinform  the  will 
To  do  what  God  expressly  hath  forbid.         Milton. 
Misinfohma'tion,  mis-in-for-mi'sluln.  n. 
s.  [from  misinform.]  False  intelligence; 
false  accounts. 

Let  not  such  be  discouraged  as  deserve  well,  by 

misinformation  of  others,  perhaps  out  of  envy  or 

treachery.  Bg^on. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 

men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 

when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 

fmimtion.  ^^u/A. 

To  Misinte'hpret,  mis-in-tdr'prdt.  v.  a. 

[7/i/s  and  inter/irel.] 


,,4  ,     -.         u  -  '  — J     It)  explain  to  a 

gyi  danse.  n.  s.  [mi*       wrong  sense,  or  wrong  intention. 
Ise  direction.  I       The  genUe reader  i 


rests  happy  to  hear  the  worthi- 
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est  works  misinterpreted,  the  clearest  actions  obscu- 
red, and  the  innocentest  life  traduced.  Ben  Jotison. 
After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be  se- 
veral pasages  misquoted  and  misinterpreted. 

^^rbuthnot. 

To  Misjo'iN,  mis-join',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
Join.]  To  join  unfitly  or  improperly. 

In  reason's  absence  mimick  fancy  wakes 
To  imitate  her;  but  misjoining  shapes. 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams; 
Ill-matching  words,  and  deeds,  long  past,  or  late. 

Milton. 
Luther,  more  mistaking  what  he  read, 
Misjoins  the  sacred  body  with  the  bread.     Dryden. 

To  Misju'dge,  mis-jijdje'.  -v.  n.  [mis  and 
Judge.]  To  form  false  opinions;  to 
judge  ill. 

You  misjudge; 
You  see  through  love,  and  that  deludes  your  sight ; 
As  what  is  straight,  seems  crooked  through  the  wa- 
ter. Dryden. 
By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  breeds 
offence  to  his  weak  and  misjudging  neighbour. 

Attei-bury. 
Insensate! 
Too  long  misjudging  have  1  thought  thee  wise; 
But  sure  relentless  folly  steels  thy  breast.         Pope. 
To  Misju'dge,  mis-jiidje'.  v.  a.  To  mis- 
take; to  judge  ill  of. 

Where  we  misjudge  the  matter,  a  miscarriage 

draws  pity  after  it;  but  when  we  are  transported  by 

pride,  our  ruin  lies  at  our  own  door.       UEstrange. 

To  Misla'y,  mis-li'.  v.  a.  [mis  and  lay^] 

To  lay  in  a  wrong  place. 

Mean  time  my  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislay^d, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd. 

Dryden. 
The  fault  is  generally  mts/iit<2  upon  nature;  and 
there  is  often  a  complaint  of  want  of  parts,  when 
the  fault  lies  in  a  want  of  a  due  improvement. 

Locke. 
If  the  butler  be  the  tell-tale,  mislay  a  spoon,  so 
as  he  may  never  find  it.  Swift. 

Misla'ker,   mis-li'6r.98   n.  s.   [from  mis- 
lay.] One  that  puts  in  the  wrong  place. 
The  mislayer  of  a  mere-stone  is  to  blame :  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  land  marks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss  of  lands.  Bacon. 

To  Mi'sLE,  mis's'l.  v.  n.  [from  mist.]  To 
rain  in  imperceptible  drops,  like  a  thick 
mist:  properly  mistle. 

Ynough,  thou  mourned  hast, 
Now  ginnes  to  mizzle,  hie  we  homeward  fast. 

Spenser. 
The  very  small  drops  of  a  mislii\g  rain  descend- 
ing through  a  freezing  air,  do  each  of  them  shoot 
into  one  of  those  figured  icicles.  Grew. 

This  cold  precipitates  the  vapours  either  in  dews, 
or,  if  the  vapours  more  copiously  ascend,  they  are 
condensed  into  misting,  or  into  showers  of  small 
rain,  falling  in  numerous,  thick,  small  drops. 

Derham. 
In  misting  days,  when  I  my  thresher  heard. 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  barn  repair'd.  Gay. 

To  Misle'ad,  mis-16de'.  v.  a,  preterit  and 
part,  passive  misled,  [mis  and  lead.]  To 
guide  a  wrong  way;  to  betray  to  mis- 
chief or  mistake. 

Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn.  Shaksp. 

Poor  mis/ed men:  your  states  are  yet  worthy  pity: 

If  you  would  hear,  and  change  your  savage  minds. 

Leave  to  be  mad.  Ben  Joixson. 

Trust  not  servants  who  mislead  or  misinform  you. 

Bacon. 
O  thievish  night, 
Why  should'st  thou  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  aod  fill'd  their  lamps 
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With  eveilastiog  oil  to  give  due  light 

To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller?  Milton. 

VVIiat  can  they  teach  and  not  mislead; 
Ignorant  of  themselves,  of  God  much  more?  Milton. 

Thou  who  hadst  taught  me  to  forgive  the  ill, 
And  recompense,  as  friends,  the  good  misled; 

If  mercy  be  a  precept  of  thy  will, 
Return  that  mercy  on  thy  servant's  head.    Drijden. 

The  imagination,  which  is  of  pimple  perception, 
doth  never  of  itself,  and  directly,  mislead  us,  yet  it 
is  the  almost  fatal  means  of  our  deception, 

Glanville. 

Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspence, 
and  scrutiny  of  each  successive  desire,  whether  the 
satisfaction  of  it  does  not  interfere  with  our  true 
happiness,  and  mislead  us  from  it.  Locke. 

'Tis  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  judging  ill : 
But  of  the  two  less  dang'rous  is  th'  offence 
To  tu-e  our  patience,  than  mislead  our  sense.  Pope. 

Misle'ader,  mis-l^'dilr.s^  n.  $.  [ffom  mia- 
iead.^  One  thai  leads  to  ill. 

When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shaltbe  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death, 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders.      Shaksp. 
They  have  disclaimed  and  abandoned  those  here- 
tical phantases  touching  our  Saviour,   wherein  by 
their  misleaders  they  had  been  anciently  plunged. 

Brerewood. 
Mi'sLEN,  mis'lin.  n.  s.  [corrupted   from 
miscellane.~\  Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and 
rye. 

They  commonly  sow   those  lands  with  wheat, 

mislen,  and  barley.  Mortimer. 

To   Misli'ke,  mis-like',  -u.   a.  [mis  and 

like.~\  To  disapprove;  to  be  not  pleased 

with;  to  dislike. 

It  was  hard  to  say,  whether  he  more  liked  his 

doings,  or  misliked  the  effect  of  his  doings.    Sidney. 

Tertullian  was  not  deceived  in  the  place;   but 

Aquinas,  who  misliked  this  opinion,  followed  a  worse. 

Raleigh. 
Judge  not  the  preacher,  for  he  is  thy  judge, 
If  thou  mislike  him,  thou  conceiv'st  him  not. 

Herbert. 
Misli'ke,  mls-like'.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 
Disapprobation;  dislike. 

Setting  j'our  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside, 
Tell  me  some  reason,  why  the  lady  Gray 
Should  not  become  my  wife.  Shaksp. 

Their  angry  gestures  with  mislike  disclose, 
How  much  his  speech  offends  their  noble  ears. 

Fairfax. 
Misli'ker,  mis-ll'kur.^^  n.  s.  [from  mis- 
like.^ One  that  disapproves. 

Open  flatterers  of  gi-eat  men,  privy  mislikers  of 
good  men,  fair  speakers  with  smiling  countenances. 

Jlscham. 
To  Misli've,  mls-liv'.  v.  n.  [mis  and  live.] 
To  live  ill. 

Should  not  thilke  God,  that  gave  him  that  good, 
Eke  cherish  his  child  if  in  his  ways  he  stood, 
For  if  he  mislive  in  leudness  and  lust. 
Little  boots  all  the  wealth  and  the  trust      Spenser. 
To  Misma'nage,  mis-man'idje.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  manage,']  To  manage  ill. 

The  debates  of  princes'  councils  would  be  in  dan- 
ger to  be  mismanaged,  since  those  who  have  a  great 
stroke  in  them  are  not  always  perfectly  knowing  in 
the  forms  of  syllogism.  Locke. 

Misma'nagement,  mis-man'idje-ment. 
n.  s.  [mis  and  management.]  Ill  man- 
agement; ill  conduct. 

It  is  mismanagement  more  than  want  of  abilities, 
that  men  have  reason  to  complain  of  in  those  that 
differ.  Locke. 

Thf  falls  of  fav'ril«5,  projects  of  the  great, 


Of  old  mismanagenwnts,  taxations  new. 

All  neither  wholly  false,  nor  wholly  true.         Pope. 

To  Misma'uk,   mis-mirk',  v.  a.  [fnis  and 

mark.]  To  mark  with  the  wrong  token. 

Things  are  mismarked  in  contemplation  and  life 

for  want  of  application  or  integrity.  Collier. 

To  Misma'tch,  mis-matsh'.  v.  a.  [tnis  and 

match.]  To  match  unsuitably. 

What  at  my  ycRrs  forsaken !  had  1 
Ugly,  or  old,  mismalcht  to  my  desires. 
My  natural  defects  had  taught  me 
To  set  me  down  contented.  Southern. 

To  Misna'me,  mis-nime'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
name.]  To  call  by  the  wrong  name. 

They  make  one  man's  fancies,  or  perhaps  fail- 
ings, confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey  them  as 
such  to  their  succeeders,  who  are  bold  to  misname 
all  unobsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presump- 
tion. Boyle. 
MISJ\/'0'MER,  mis.n6'mur.''8  n.  s.  [Fr.J 
In  law,  an  indictment,  or  any  other  act 
vacated  by  a  wrong  name. 

To  Misobse'rve,  mis-6b-zerv'.  x*.  a.  [mis 

undodserve.]  Not  to  observe  accurately. 

They  understand  if  as  early  as  they  do  language; 

and,  if  1  misohseixe  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as 

rational  creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined.     Locke. 

Miso'gamist,    m^-sog'ga-mist.^'^^    n.    s. 

[fi-tn-a  cvnd  yu/^oi.]    A  marriage  hater. 
Miso'g\ny,    me-s6d'je-n^.'^°   n.  s,  [f<,i(r£ 

and  ytivj).]   Hatred  of  women. 
To  Miso'rder,  mis-6r'di\r.  v.  a.  [?nis  and 
order.]     To  conduct  ill;  to  manage  ir- 
regularly. 

If  the  child  miss  either  in  forgetting  a  word,  or 
misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  frown.  Jischam. 

Yet  few  of  them  come  to  any  great  age,  by  rea- 
son of  their  misordered  life  when  they  were  young. 

■^scham. 
The  time  misordered  doth  in  common  sense 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form, 
To  hold  our  safety  up.  Shaksp. 

Miso'rder,  mis-or'dur.'^  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.3  Irregularity;  disorderly  proceed- 
ings. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Richard  the  second, 
that  his  uncles,  who  sought  to  reform  the  misorders 
of  his  counsellors,  were  assembled  in  a  wood  near 
unto  the  court,  merrily  demanded  of  one  sir  Hugh 
a  Linne,  who  had  been  a  good  military  man,  but 
was  then  somewhat  distraught  of  his  wits,  what  he 
would  advise  him  to  do?  Issue  out,  quoth  sir  Hugh, 
and  slay  them  every  mother's  son;  and  when  thou 
hast  so  done,  thou  hast  killed  all  the  faithful  friends 
thou  hast  in  England.  Camden. 

Miso'rderly,  mis-6r'di\r-le.  adj.  [from 
misorder.]  Irregular;  unlawful. 

His  over-much  fearing  of  you  drives  him  to  seek 
some  misorderly  shift,  to  be  helped  by  some  other 
book,  or  to  be  prompted  by  some  other  scholar. 

^scham. 
To   Mispe'l,   mis-sp^l'.  v.   a.  [^mis  and 
sfielL]  To  spell  wrong. 

She  became  a  profest  enemy  to  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  scarce  ever  wrote  a  letter  to  him  with- 
out wilfully  mispelling  his  name.  Spectator. 
To  Mispe'nd,  mis-spend',  x*.  a.  preterit, 
and  part.  pass,  misjient.  [mis  and  spend.] 
1.  To  spend  ill;  to  waste;  to  consume  to 
no  purpose;  to  throw  away. 

What  a  deal  of  cold  business  doth  a  man  mispend 
the  better  part  of  life  in?  In  scattering  compliments, 
tendering  visits,  gathering  and  venting  news. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Let  him  now  endeavour  to  redeem  what  he  hath 

mispent  by  employing  more  of  that  leisure  in  this 

duty  for  the  future.  Duty  of  Man. 


First  guilty  conscience  doth  the  mirrour  bring, 
Then  sharp  remorse  shoots  out  her  angi-y  sting; 

And  anxious  thoughts,  within  themselves  at  strife, 
Upbraid  the  long  m'lspent,  lu.xurious  life.     Dryden. 

1  this  writer's  want  of  sense  arraign. 
Treat  all  his  empty  pages  with  disdain, 
And  think  agrnvc  reply  mispent  in  vain.  Blackm. 
He  who  has  lived  with  the  greatestcare  will  find, 
upon  a  review  of  his  time,  that  he  has  something 
to  redeem;  but  he  who  has  mispent  much  has  still  a 
greater  concern.  Rogers. 

Wise  men  retrieve  as  far  as  they  arc  able,  every 
mispent  or  unprofitable  hour  which  has  slipped  from 
them.  Rogers. 

2.  To  waste:  with  a  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Now  let  the  arched  knife  their  thirsty  limbs 
Dissever,  for  the  genial  moisture  due 
To  apples,  otherwise  mispe7ids  itself 
In  barren  t^vigs.  Philips. 

Mispe'nder,  mis-sp^nd'ur.  n,  s.  [from 
misfiend.]  One  who  spends  ill  or  prodi- 
gally. 

I  suspect  the  excellency  of  those  men's  parts  who 
are  dissolute,  and  careless  mispenders  o(  iheiv  time, 

J^crris. 
Mispersua'sion,  mis-per-swa'zhAn.  n.  s. 
[7}iis  and  /lersuasion.]     Wrong  notion; 
false  opinion. 

Some  mispersuasiom  concerning  the  divine  attri- 
butes tend  to  the  corrupting  men's  manners. 

Decay  of  Piety, 
To  Mispla'ce,  mis-pl4se'.  -v.  a.  [rnia  and 
filace,]  To  put  in  a  wrong  place. 
I'll  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my  shoul- 
ders. 
Before  I'll  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac''d.  Shaksp. 

What  little  arts  govern  the  world !  we  need  not 
An  armed  enemy,  or  corrupted  friend, 
When  service  but  misplaced,  or  love  mistaken. 
Performs  the  work.  Denham. 

Is  a  man  betray'd  by  such  agents  as  he  employs? 
He  misplaced  his  confidence,  took  hypocrisy  for 
fidelity,  and  so  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains.  South. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  charily;  we, 
%vho  could  no  way  foresee  the  effect!        Mterbury. 

To  Mispo'iNT,  mis-point',  v  a.  [mis  and 
fioint.]  To  confuse  sentences  by  wrong 
punctuation. 

To  Mispri'se,  m!s-prize'.  v.  a.  Some- 
times it  signifies  mistaken,  from  the 
French  verb  mesfirendre;  sometimes 
undervalued  or  disdained,  from  the 
French  verb  mcfiriser.  Hanmer.  It  is 
in  both  senses  wholly  obsolete. 

1.  To  mistake. 

You  spend  your  passion  on  a  mispris''d  mood; 
I  am  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood.  SAoftsp. 

2.  To  slight;  to  scorn;  to  despise. 

He's  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people  who  best  know  him,  that  I 
am  altogether  mvprised.  Shaksp. 

Pluck  indignation  on  thy  head; 
By  the  misprising  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  contempt  of  empire.  Shaksp. 

MispRi'sioN,mis-prizh'tin.«.  s,  [from  mis- 
/irise,] 

1.  Scorn;  contempt.    Not  in  use. 

Here  take  her  hand, 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift! 
That  doth  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert.  Shalcsp. 

2.  Mistake;  misconception.  Not  in  use. 

Thou  hast  mistaken  quite, 
And  laid  thy  love  juice  on  some  true  love's  sight; 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true  love  turn'd,  and  not  a  false  turn'd  true. 


We  feel  such  or  such  a  sentiment  within  us,  and 
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herein  is  no  cheat  or  misprision;  it  is  truly  so,  and 
our  sense  concludes  nothing  of  its  rise.  Glanville. 
3.  [Ill  common  law.]  It  signifies  neglect, 
negligence  or  oversight.  Misfirision  of 
treason  is  the  concealment,  or  not  dis- 
closing, of  known  treason;  for  the  which 
the  offenders  are  to  suffer  imprison- 
ment during  the  king's  pleasure,  lose 
their  goods  and  the  profits  of  their  lands 
during  their  lives.  Misfirision  of  fe- 
lony, is  the  letting  of  any  person,  com- 
mitted for  treason  or  felony,  or  suspi- 
cion of  either,  to  go  before  he  be  in- 
dicted. Coivell. 
To  Mispropo'rtion,  mis-pro-por'shi'm. 
V.  a.  [mis  and  /iro/iortion.']  To  join 
without  due  proportion. 
MispRo'uD,  mis-proud',  adj.  [mfs  and 
firoud.^  Vitiously  proud.     Obsolete. 

Now  I  fall,  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
Impairing  Henry,  strength'ning  misproud  York. 

Shaksp. 
To  Misquo'TE,   mis-kwote'.''"  v.  a.  [mis 
and  guote.^  To  quote  falsely. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily. 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks.  Shaksp. 

After  all  the  care  I  have  taken,  there  may  be 
several  passages  misquoted.  drbuthnot. 

To  Misrkci'te,  mis-r6-site'.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  recite.']  To  recite  not  according  to 
the  truth. 

He  misrecites  the  argument,  and  denies  the  con- 
sequence, which  is  clear.  Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 
To  Misre'ckon,  mis-r6k"n."^  v.  a.   [mis 
and  reckon.]  To  reckon  wrong;  to  com- 
pute wrong. 

Whoever  finds  a  mistake  in  the  sum  total,  must 
allow  himself  out,  though  after  repeated  trials  he  may 
not  see  in  which  article  he  has  viisteckoned.  Sioift. 
To  Misrela'te,  mis-r^-lite'.  v.  a.  [7ni8 
and  relate.]  To  relate  inaccurately  or 
falsely. 

To  satisfy  me  that  he  misrelated  not  the  experi- 
ment, he  brought  two  or  three  small  pipes  of  glass, 
which  gave  me  the  opportunity  of  trying  it.  Boyle. 
Misrela'tion,  mis-r6-liMiiin.  n.  s.  [from 
misretate.]  False  or  inaccurate  narra- 
tive. 

Mine  aim  was  only  to  press  home  those  things  in 
writing,  which  had  been  agitated  between  us  by 
word  of  mouth;  a  course  much  to  be  prefeired  be- 
fore verbal  conferences,  as  being  less  subject  to 
mistakes  and  misrelations,  and  wherein  paralogisms 
are  more  quickly  detected.  Bramhall, 

To  Misreme'mbkr,  mis-rd-m^m'bfir.x'.a. 
[?His  and  rejnembcr.]  To  mistake  by 
trusting  to  memory. 

If  1  much  misremember  not,  I  had  such  a  spirit 
from  peas  kept  long  enough  to  lose  their  verdure. 

Boyle. 

To  Misrkpo'rt,  mis-rc-p6rt'.  v.  a.  [?7iis 

and   re/iort.]  To  give  a  false  account 

of;  to  give  an  account  disadvantageous 

and  false. 

His  doctrine  was  misreported,  as  though  he  had 
eveiy  where  preached  this,  not  only  concerning  the 
Gentiles,  but  also  touching  the  Jews.  Hooker. 

A  man  that  never  yet 
Did,  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  gi-acc.    Shaksp. 
The  wrong  Judgment  that  misleads  us,  and  makes 
the  will  often  fasten  on  the  worst  side,  lies  in  inisre- 
porting  upon  the  vaiious  comparisons  of  these. 

Locke. 
Miskepo'rt,  mis-r6-p6rt'.  7i.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]    False  account;  false  and  mali- 
cious representation. 


We  defend  him  not. 
Only  desire  to  know  his  crime:  'tis  possible 
U  may  be  some  mistake  or  misreport, 
Some  false  suggestion,  or  malicious  scandal.  Denh. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  is  usually  brought  to  open 
his  bosom  to  his  mortal  enemy,  so  by  detraction, 
and  a  slanderous  misreport  of  persons,  he  is  often 
brought  to  shut  the  same  even  to  his  best  and  truest 
friends.  South. 

To  Misreprese'nt,  mis-rdp-pr^-z^nt'.  v. 
a.  [mis  and  refiresent.]  To  represent 
not  as  it  is;  to  falsify  to  disadvantage: 
7nis  often  signifies  not  only  errour,  but 
malice  or  mischief. 

Two  qualities  necessary  to  a  reader  before  his 
judgment  should  be  allowed,  are  common  honesty 
and  common  sense;  and  that  no  man  could  have 
misrepresented  that  paragraph,  unless  he  were  utter- 
ly destitute  of  one  or  both.  Swift. 

While  it  is  so  difficult  to  learn  the  springs  of  some 
facts,  and  so  easy  to  forget  the  circumstances  of 
others,  it  is  no  wonder  they  should  be  so  grosly  mis- 
represented to  the  public  by  curious  and  inquisitive 
heads,  who  proceed  altogether  upon  conjectures. 

Swijt. 

Misrepresenta'tion,  mis-r^p-pr^-zfin- 
ti'shiin.  n.  s.  [from  77tisre/2rese7it.] 

1.  The  act  of  misrepresenting. 
They  have  prevailed  by  jtiisrepresentations,  and 

other  artifices,  to  make  the  successor  look  upon  them 
as  the  only  persons  he  can  trust.  Swift. 

2.  Account  maliciously  false. 
Since  I  have  shewn  him  his  foul  mistakes  and  in- 
jurious misi'epresentations,  it  will  become  him  pub- 
lickly  to  own  and  retract  them.  .Mlterbury. 

Misru'le,  mis-rodl'.*^''  n.  s.  [mis  and 
rule.]  Tumult;  confusion;  revel;  unjust 
domination. 

In  the  portal  plac'd,  the  heav'n-born  maid, 
Enormous  riot,  and  tnisrule  sui-vey'd.  Pope. 

And  through  his  aiiy  hall  the  loud  misrule 
Of  driving  tempest,  is  for  ever  heai-d.       Thomson. 
Miss,  mis.  71.  s.  [contracted  from  77iistress.] 

Bailey. 

1.  The  term  of  honour  to  a  young  girl. 

W^here  there  are  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 

house,  they  are  great  impediments  to  the  diversions 

of  the  servants.  Swift. 

A  strumpet;  a  concubine;  a  whore;  a 
prostitute. 

All  women  would  be  of  one  piece, 
The  virtuous  matron  and  the  miss.  Hudibras. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 
Six  misses  had  besides  his  lawful  wife.        Dryden. 

To  Miss,  mis.  v,  a.  pret.  missed;  part. 
missed  or  iiiist.  [misseTi,  Dutch  and 
German.] 

1.  Not  to  hit  by  the  mind;  to  mistake. 
To  heav'n  their  prayers 

Flew  up,  nor  missed  the  way.  Milton. 

Nor  can  I  miss  the  way,  so  strongly  drawn 
By  this  new-felt  attraction,  and  instinct.      Milton. 

2.  Not  to  hit  by  manual  aim. 
The  life  you  boasted  to  your  jav'lin  giv'n, 

Prince,  you  have  mtss'd.  Pope. 

5.  To  fail  of  obtaining. 

If  she  desired  above  all  things  to  have  Orgalus, 
Orgalus  feared  nothing  but  to  miss  Parlhenia. 

Sidney. 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  that,  which  one  unworthier  may  attain; 
And  die  with  grieving.  Shaksp. 

Where  shall  a  maid's  distracted  heart  find  rest, 
If  she  can  7niss  it  in  her  lover's  breast?       Dryden. 

When  a  man  muises  his  great  end,  happiness,  he 
will  acknowledge  he  judged  not  right.  Locke 

.  To  discover  something  to  be  unexpect- 
edly wanting. 


Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  a  mistrust- 
fulness of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  missed  him.      Sidney. 

In  vain  have  I  kept  all  that  thi!>  fellow  hath  in  the 
wilderness,  so  that  nothing  was  missed.     1  Samuel. 

5.  To  be  without. 
We  cannot  miss  him;  he  does  make  our  fire, 

Fetch  in  our  wood.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  omit. 
He  that  is  so  tender  of  himself,  that  he  can  never 

find  in  his  heart  so  much  as  to  iniss  a  meal,  by  way 
of  punishment  for  his  faults,  shews  he  is  not  much 
fallen  out  with  himself.  Duty  of  Man. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day, 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Prior. 

7.  To  perceive  want  of. 
My  redoubled  love  and  care, 

May  ever  tend  about  thee  to  old  age 
With  all  things  grateful  chear'd,  and  so  supply'd, 
That  what  by  me  thou  hast  lost  thou  least  shall  miss. 

Milton. 
He  who  has  a  firm,  sincere  friend,  may  want  all 
the  rest  without  missing  them.  South. 

To  Miss,  mis.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fly  wide;  not  to  hit. 
Flying  bullets  now 

To  execute  his  rage,  appear  too  slow, 
They  mvss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away. 

Waller 

2.  Not  to  succeed. 
The  general  root  of  superstition  is,  that  men  ob- 
serve when  things  hit,  and  not  when  they  7niss;  and 
commit  to  memoiy  the  one,  and  forget  and  pass  over 
tlie  other.  Bacon. 

3.  To  fail;  to  mistake. 

4.  To  be  lost;  to  be  wanting. 
My  lord, 

Upon  my  lady's  missing,  csmie  to  me 

With  his  sword  drawn.  Shaksp. 

Thy  shepherds  we  hurt  not,  neither  was  there 
aught  missing  unto  them.  1  Samuel. 

For  a  time  caught  up  to  God,  as  once 
Moses  was  in  the  mount,  and  missing  long, 
And  the  great  Thisbite,who  on  fiery  wheels 
Rode  up  to  heav'n,  yet  once  again  to  come.  Miltmi. 
To  miscarry;  to  fail,  as  by  accident. 

Th'  invention  all  admir'd,  and  each,  how  he 
To  be  th'  inventor  mtss't/,  so  easy  it  seem'd, 
Once  found,  which  yet  unfound  most  would  have 

thought 
Impossible.  MilloH. 

6.  To  fail  to  obtain,  learn,  or  find:  some- 
times witli  o/  before  the  object. 

Grittus  missing  of  the  Moldavian  fell  upon  May- 
lat.  Knolles. 

The  moral  and  relative  perfections  of  the  Deity 
are  easy  to  be  understood  by  us ;  upon  the  least  re- 
flection we  cannot  miss  of  them.  ^tterbury. 
Miss,  mis.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loss;  want. 
1  could  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man, 

Oh,  1  should  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  1  were  much  in  love  with  vanity.  Shaksp. 

If  these  papers  have  tliat  evidence  in  them,  there 
will  be  no  great  miss  of  those  which  are  lost,  and 
my  reader  may  be  satisfied  without  them.      Locke. 

2.  Mistake;  errour. 
He  did  without  any  great  miss  in  the  hardest 

points  of  grammar.  Jiseham. 

0.  Hurt;  Harm.     Obsolete. 
In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast, 

The  trode  is  not  so  tickle. 
And  though  one  fall  through  heedless  haste, 
Yet  IS  his  misse  not  mickle.  Sptnset: 

Mi'ssAL,  mis'sal.  7i.  s.  [m/ssa/e,  Lat.  mis- 
«'/,  Fr.]  The  mass  book. 

By  the  rubrick  of  the  missal,  in  every  solemn 
mass,  the  priest  is  to  go  up  to  the  middle  of  the  altar. 

StUlingJUet. 
To  Missa'y,  mis-si',  v.  n.  [mis  and  auy.'] 

1.  To  speak  ill  of;  to  censure.  Obsolete 
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Their  ill  behaviour  garres  men  missay, 
Both  of  their  doctrine  and  their  fay.  Spenser. 

2.  To  say  wrong. 

Diggon  Davie,  I  bid  her  godday, 
Or  Diggon  her  is,  or  I  missay.  Spemer. 

We  are  not  dwarfs,  but  of  equal  stature,  if  Vives 
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missay  not 
To  Misse'em,  mis-s^em'.  v 

1.  To  make  false  appearance. 

Foul  Duessa  meet, 
Who  with  her  witchcraft  and  misseeming  sweet 
Inveigled  her  to  follow  her  desires  unmeet. 

Fairy  Queen. 

2.  To  misbecome.  Obsolete  both. 

Never  knight  I  saw  in  such  misseeming  plight. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 
To   Misse'rve,  mis-s^rv'.  v.  a.  [_mis  and 
set-ve.^  To  serve  unfaithfully. 

Great  men,  who  misserved  their  country,  were 

fined  very  highly.  Jirbulhnot. 

To  Missha'pe,  mis-shape',  v.  a.  part,  mis- 

shafied  and  misshapen,  [w/s  and  shafie.~\ 

1.  To  shape  ill;  to  form  ill;  to  deform. 

A  rude  misshapen,  monstrous  rabblement. 

Fairy  Qjueen. 

His  monstrous  scalp  down  to  his  teeth  it  tore, 
And  that  misformed  shape,  misshaped  more. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Him  then  she  does  transform  to  monstrous  hues, 
And  horribly  misshapes  with  ugly  sights, 

Captiv'd  eternally  in  iron  mews.      Fairy  Queen. 

Let  the  misshaped  trunk  that  bears  this  head 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown.     Shaksp. 

Pride  will  have  a  fall:  the  beautiful  trees  go  all 
to  the  wreck  here,  and  only  the  misshapen  and  de- 
spicable dwarf  is  left  standing.  V Estrange. 

Pluto  hates  his  own  misshapen''d  race, 
Her  sister  furies  fly  her  hideous  face.  Dryden. 

They  make  bold  to  destroy  ill-formed  and  mis- 
shaped productions.  Locke. 

The  Alps  broken  into  so  many  steps  and  preci- 
pices, form  one  of  the  most  irregular,  misshapen 
scenes  m  the  world.  Mdison. 

We  ought  not  to  believe  that  the  banks  of  the 
ocean  are  really  deformed,  because  they  have  not 
the  form  of  a  regular  bulwark;  nor  that  the  moun- 
tains are  misshapen,  because  they  are  not  exact  py- 
ramids or  cones.  Bentley. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  misshapH  appear 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near. 
Which  but  proportion'd  to  their  site  or  place. 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.     Pope. 

2.  In  Sfiaks/iearcy  perhaps,  it  once  signi- 
fies ill  directed:  as,  to  shajie  a  course. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love. 
Misshapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 
Like  powder  in  a  skill-less  soldier's  flask, 
I  set  on  fire.  Shaksp. 

Mi'ssiLE,  mis'sil.**"  adj.  \jnissilis,  Latin.] 
Thrown  by  the  hand;  striking  at  distance. 
We  bend  the  bow,  or  wing  the  missile  dart.  Pope. 
Mi'ssiON,  mish'un.*^  n.  s.  [^rnissio,  Latin.] 

1.  Commission;  the  state  of  being  sent  by 
supreme  authority. 

Her  son  tracing  the  desart  wild, 
All  his  great  work  to  come  before  him  set. 
How  to  begin,  how  to  accomplish  best. 
His  end  of  being  on  earth,  and  »nission  high.   Milt. 

The  divine  authority  of  our  mission,  and  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  us  by  the  high  priest  of  our  profession, 
Christ  Jesus,  are  publickly  disputed  and  denied. 

tStterbury. 

2.  Persons  sent  on  any  account,  usually  to 
propagate  religion. 

In  these  ships  there  should  be  a  mission  of  three 
of  the  brethren  of  Solomon's  house,  to  give  us 
knowledge  of  the  sciences,  manufactures,  and  in- 
ventions of  all  the  world,  and  bring  us  books  and 
patterns;  and  that  the  brethren  should  stay  abroad 
till  the  new  mission.  Sacon. 


3.  Dismission;  discharge.  Not  in  use. 

In  Caesar's  army,  somewhat  the  soldiers  would 
have  had,  yet  only  demanded  a  mission  or  discharge, 
though  with  no  intention  it  should  be  granted,  but 
thought  to  wrench  him  to  their  other  desires;  where- 
upon with  one  cry  they  asked  mission.  Bacon. 

4.  Faction;  party.   Not  in  use. 
Glorious  deeds,  in  these  fields  of  late. 

Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themsel- 
ves. 
And  drove  great  Mars  to  faction.  Shaksp. 

Mi'ssiONARY,  mish'un-nar-r^.    7  n.  s. 

Mi'ssiONER,  mish'i^n-nilr.98  "'^  i  Imissi- 
onaire,  Fr.]  One  sent  to  propagate  re- 
ligion. 

You  mention  the  presbyterian  missionary,  vvho 
hath  been  persecuted  for  his  religion.  Sicift. 

Like  mighty  missioner  you  come, 
Ad  partes  infidelium.  Dryden. 

Mi'ssivE,  mis'siv.***  adj.  [missive^  Fr.] 

1 .  Such  as  is  sent. 
The  king  grants  a  licence  under  the  great  seal, 

called  a  cong^  d'eslire,  to  elect  the  person  he  has 
nominated  by  his  letters  missive .  Syliffe. 

2.  Used  at  distance. 
In  vain  with  darts  a  distant  war  they  try. 

Short,  and  more  short,  the  missive  weapons  fly. 

Dryden. 
MI'SSIVE,  mis'siv."8  n.  s.  [French.] 

1.  A  letter  sent:  it  is  retained  in  Scotland 
in  that  sense. 

Great  aids  came  in  to  him ;  partly  upon  missives, 
and  partly  voluntary  from  many  paits.  Bacon. 

2.  A  messenger.   Both  obsolete. 
Rioting  in  Alexandria,  you 

Did  pocket  up  my  letters;  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  missive  out  of  audience.  Shaksp. 

While  wrapt  in  the  wonder  of  it  came  missives 
from  the  king,  who  all  hail'd  me  thane  of  Cawder. 

Shaksp. 
Misspe'ak,  mis-sp^ke'.  v.  a.   [mi«    and 
speak.^  To  speak  wrong. 

A  mot'ier  delights  to  liear 
Her  early  child  7»iiss;)eafchalf-utter'd  words.  Donne. 

To  Misspe'ak,  mis-sp6ke'.  -v.  n.  To  blun- 
der in  speaking. 

It  is  not  so:  thou  hast  misspofce,  misheard; 
Tell  o'er  thy  tale  again.  Shaksp. 

Mist,  mist.  n.  s.  [mif  c,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  low  thin  cloud;  a  small  thin  rain  not 
perceived  in  single  drops. 

Old  Chaucer,  like  the  morning  star, 
To  us  discovers  day  from  far; 
His  light  those  mists  and  clouds  dissolv'd 
Which  our  dark  nation  long  involv'd.         Denham. 

And  mists  condens'd  to  clouds  obscure  the  sky. 
And  clouds  dissolv'd,  the  thirsty  ground  supply. 

Roscommon. 

As  a  mist  is  a  multitude  of  small  but  solid 
globules,  which  therefore  descend;  so  a  vapour,  and 
therefore  a  watiy  cloud,  is  nothing  else  but  a  con- 
geries of  very  small  and  concave  globules,  which 
therefore  ascend  to  that  height,  in  which  they  are 
of  equal  weight  with  the  air,  where  they  remain 
suspended,  till  by  some  motion  in  the  air,  being 
broken,  they  descend  in  solid  drops,  either  small,  as 
in  a  mist,  or  bigger,  when  many  of  them  run  togeth- 
er, as  in  rain.  Grew. 

But  hov'ring  mists  around  his  brows  are  spread. 
And  night  with  sable  shades  involves  his  head. 

Dryden. 

A  cloud  is  nothing  but  a  mist  flying  high  in  the 
air,  as  a  mist  is  nothing  but  a  cloud  here  below. 

Locke. 
■  Any  thing  that  dims  or  darkens. 

My  people's  eyes  once  blinded  with  such  mists  of 
suspicion,  they  are  misled  in  the  most  desperate  ac- 
tions. King  Charles. 

His  passion  cast  a  mist  before  his  sense. 
And  either  made  or  magnify'd  the  offence.    Dryd. 


To  Mist,  mist.  -u.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloud;  to  cover  with  a  vapour  or  steam. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  ikes.  Shaksp. 

Mista'en,  mis-tine'.  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  mistakey  for  rnistaken,  and  so  retained 
in  Scotland. 

This  dagger  hath  mista''en,  for  lo!  the  sheath 
Lies  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
The  point  missheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom. 

Shaksp. 
Mista'keable,  mis-ta'ka-bl.*°«  ac(/.  [from 
mistake  ]  Liable  to  be  conceived  wrong. 
It  is  not  strange  to  see  the  difference  of  a  third 
pai-t  in  so  large  an  account,  if  we  consider  how  dif- 
ferently they  are  set  forth  in  minor  and  less  niis- 
takeable  numbers.  Brown. 

To  Mista'ke,  mis-take',  -v.  a.  [wis  and 
take.']  To  conceive  wrong;  to  take 
something  for  that  which  it  is  not. 

These  did  apprehend  a  great  affinity  between 
their  invocation  of  saints  and  the  heathen  idolatry, 
or  else  there  was  no  danger  one  should  be  7nistaken 
for  the  other.  StiUingfleH. 

This  will  make  the  reader  very  much  mistake, 
and  misunderstand  his  meaning.  Locke. 

Fancy  passes  for  knowledge,  and  what  is  prettily 
said  is  mistaken  for  solid.  Locke. 

Fools  into  the  notion  fall. 
That  vice  or  virtue  there  is  none  at  all: 
Ask  your  own  heart,  and  nothing  is  so  plain, 
'Tis  to  mistake  them  costs  the  time  and  pain.  Pope. 

To  Mista'ke,  mis-tike',  -v.  n.  To  err;  not 
to  judge  right. 

Seeing  God  found  folly  in  his  angels;  men's  judg- 
ments, which  inhabit  these  houses  of  clay,  cannot 
be  without  their  mistakings.  Raleigh. 

Seldom  any  one  mistakes  in  his  names  of  simple 
ideas,  or  applies  the  name  red  to  the  idea  green. 

Locke. 
Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understanding among  friends.  Smift. 

To  be  Mista'ken,  mis-ta'k'n."'  To  err. 
[7*0  viistake  has  a  kind  of  reciprocal 
sense;  /  mistake,  je  me  trompe.  I  avi 
mistaken,  means,  I  misconceive,  lam  in 
an  errour;  more  frequently  than  /  am 
ill  understood;  but,  my  opinion  is  mis- 
taken, means  ?ny  opinion  is  not  rightly 
understood.^ 

The  towns,  neither  of  the  one  side  nor  the  other, 
willingly  opening  their  gates  to  strangers,  nor 
strangers  willingly  entering  for  feai-  of  being  mista- 
ken. Sidiiey. 

England  is  so  idly  king'd: 
— You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king: 
Question,  your  grace,  the  late  embassadors, 

1     How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 

How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.  Shaksp. 

Mistaken  Brutus  thought  to  break  their  yoke. 
But  cut  the  bond  of  union  with  that  stroke.  Waller. 

Mista'ke,  mis-tike',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Misconception;  errour. 

He  never  shall  find  out  fit  mate;  but  such 
As  some  misfortune  brings  him,  or  mistake.  Milton. 

Infallibility  is  an  absolute  security  of  the  under- 
standing from  all  possibility  of  mistake  in  what  it 
believes,  TUlotson. 

Those  terrors  are  not  to  be  charged  upon  religion, 
which  proceed  either  from  the  want  of  religion,  or 
superstitious  mistakes  about  it.  Bentlty, 

Mista'kingly,  mis-ti'king-16.  adv.  [from 
mistaking'.']   Erroneously;  falsely. 

The  error  is  not  in  the  eye,  but  in  the  estimative 
faculty,  which  mistakingly  concludes  that  colour  to 
belong  to  the  wall  which  does  indeed  belong  to  the 
object.  Boyle  on  Colours. 
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To  Mista'te,  mis-stite'.  -v.  a.  \mis  and 
atate.']  To  state  wrong. 

They  mistate  the  question,  when  they  talk  of  pres- 
sing ceremonies.  Bishop  Sanderson. 
To  Miste'ach,  mis-t6tsh'.  v.  a.  \_mis  and 
teach.]  To  teach  wrong. 

Such  guides  shall  be  set  over  the  several  congre- 
gations as  will  be  sure  to  misteach  them.  Sanderson. 
The  extravagances  of  the  lewdest  life  are  the 
more  consummate  disorders  of  a  mistaught  or  neg- 
lected youth.  V  Estrange. 
To  Miste'll,  mis-t^l'.  v.  a.  [mis  and  tell.'] 

To  tell  unfaithfully  or  inaccurately. 
To  Miste'mper,  nils-t^m'pir.  v.  a.  [mis 
and  tem/ier.~\  To  temper  ill;  to  disorder. 

This  inundation  of  mistemper''d  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified.  Shaksp. 

Mi'sTER,  mls'tilr.ss  adj.  [from  rnestier, 
trade,  Fr.]  What  mister,  what  kind  of. 
Obsolete. 

The  redcross  knight  toward  him  crossed  fast, 
To  weet  what  misttr  wight  was  so  dismay'd. 
There  him  he  finds  all  senseless  and  aghast.  Spen. 
To  Miste'rm,  mis-tdrm'.  v.  a-  [mis  and 
term.']  To  term  erroneously. 

Hence  banished,  is  banished  from  the  world; 
And  world  exil'd  is  death.     That  banished 
Is  death  misterni'd.  Shaksp. 

To  Misthi'nk,  mis-?Aink'.  v.  a.  [mis  and 
think']  To  think  ill;  to  think  wrong. 

How  will  the  country,  for  these  woful  chances, 
Msthink  the  king,  and  not  be  satisfy'd.       Shaksp. 

We,  the  gi-eatest,  are  misthought 
For  things  that  others  do.  Shaksp. 

Thoughts !  which  how  found  they  harbour  in  thy 
breast, 
Adam,  misthought  of  her  to  thee  so  dear!     Milton. 
To  Misti'me,   mis-time',  v.  a.  [7nis  and 
tifne.]  Not  to  time  right;  not  to  adapt 
properly  with  regard  to  time. 
Mi'sTiNESS,  mis't^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  misty.] 
Cloudiness;  state  of  being  overcast. 

The  speedy  depredation  of  air  upon  watry  mois- 
ture, and  version  of  the  same  into  air,  appearetli  in 
the  sudden  vanishing  of  vapours  from  glass,  or  the 
blade  of  a  sword,  such  as  doth  not  at  all  detain  or 
imbibe  the  moisture,  for  the  mistiness  scattereth  im- 
mediately. Bacon. 

Mi'sTiON,  mis'tshdn.*^'*^.  s.  [from  mistus, 
Lat.]  The  state  of  being  mingled. 

In  animals  many  actions  are  mixt,  and  depend 
upon  their  living  form  as  well  as  that  oC inistion,  and 
though  they  wholly  seem  to  retain  unto  the  body, 
depart  upon  disunion.  Brown. 

Both  bodies  do,  by  the  new  texture  resulting  from 
their  mistion,  produce  colour  Boyle. 

Mistleto'e,  mlz'zl-to.*''^  n.  s.  [mypcel- 
can,  Saxon;  mistel,  Danish,  birdlime; 
and  can,  a  twig.]  A  plant. 

The  flower  of  the  mistletoe  consists  of  one  leaf, 
which  is  shaped  like  a  bason,  divided  into  four  parts, 
and  beset  with  warts;  the  ovary  which  is  produced 
in  the  female  flowers  is  placed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  plant  from  the  male  flowers,  and  consists  of  four 
shorter  leaves;  tliis  becomes  a  round  berry  full  of  a 
glutinous  substance,  inclosing  a  plain  heart-shaped 
seed:  this  plant  is  always  produced  from  seed,  and 
is  not  to  be  cultivated  in  the  earth,  but  will  always 
grow  upon  trees;  from  whence  the  ancients  account- 
ed it  a  superplant,  who  thought  it  to  be  an  excres- 
cence on  the  tree  without  seed.  The  manner  of  its 
propagation  is  as  follows:  the  mistletoe  thrush,  which 
feeds  upon  the  berries  of  this  plant  in  winter  when 
it  is  ripe,  doth  open  the  seed  from  tree  to  tree;  for 
the  viscous  part  of  the  berry,  which  immediately 
BuiTOunils  the  seed,  doth  sometimes  fasten  it  to  the 
outward  part  of  the  bird's  beak,  which,  to  get  dis- 
engaged of,  he  strikes  his  beak  at  the  branches  of  a 
neighbouring  tiec,  and  so  leaves  the  seed  sticking 


by  this  viscous  matter  to  the  bark,  which  if  it  lights 
upon  a  smooth  ps.  t  of  the  tree,  will  fasten  itself, 
and  the  following  winter  put  out  and  grow:  the  trees 
which  this  plant  doth  most  readily  take  upon  are 
the  apple,  the  ash,  and  some  other  smooth  rind 
trees:  whenever  a  branch  of  an  oak  tree  hath  any  of 
these  plants  growing  upon  it,  it  is  cut  off,  and  pre- 
served by  the  curious  in  their  collections  of  natural 
curiosities.  Miller. 

If  snowe  do  continue,  sheepe  hardly  that  fare 
Crave  mistk  and  ivie  for  them  for  to  spaie.  Tusser. 

A  barren  and  detested  vale,  you  see  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  moss,  and  baleful  misselto.  Shaksp. 
Msseltoe  groweth  chiefly  upon  crab  trees,  apple 
trees,  sometimes  upon  hazles,  and  rarely  upon  oaks: 
the  misseltoe  whereof  is  counted  very  medicinal:  it 
is  ever  gieen  winter  and  summer,  and  beaieth  a 
white  glistering  beny;  and  it  is  a  plant  utterly  dif- 
fering from  the  plant  upon  which  it  groweth.  Bacon. 

All  your  temples  strow 
With  laurel  green,  and  sacred  misletoe.  Gay. 

Mi'sTLiKE,  mist'llke.  adj.  [mist  and  like.] 
Resembling  a  mist. 

Good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 
— Not  I,  unless  the  breath  of  heai-t-sick  groans 
Misllike  enfold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.  Shaks. 
Misto'ld,  mis-told'.     The  part.  pass,  of 

mistell. 
MisTo'oK,  mis-t66k'.    The  part.  pass,  of 
mistake. 

Look  nymphs,  and  shepherds,  look, 
What  sudden  blaze  of  majesty, 
Too  divine  to  be  mistook.  Milton. 

Mi'sTRESS,    mis'tris.    n.    s.    [7naistresse, 
maitresse,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  woman  who  governs:  correlative  to 
subject  or  to  servant. 

Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress.  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  prepare 
Some  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  Shaks. 

Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourish'd, 
I'll  hang  my  head  and  perish.  Shakspeare. 

He'll  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe.  Shak. 

I  will  not  charm  my  tongue;  I'm  bound  to  speak; 
My  mistress  here  lies  murther'd  in  her  bed.   Shaks. 

The    late    queen's    gentlewoman!    A    knight's 
daughter! 
To  be  her  mispress'  mistressl  the  queen's  queen! 

Shakspeare. 

Rome  now  is  mistress  of  the  whole  world,  sea  and 
laud,  to  cither  pole.  Ben  Jonson. 

Wonder  not,  sovereign  mistress!  if  perhaps 
Thou  can'st,  who  art  sole  wonder;  much  less  arm 
Thy  looks,  the  heav'n  of  mildness,  with  disdain. 

Milton. 

Those  who  assert  the  lunar  orb  presides 
•   O'er  humid  bodies,  and  the  ocean  guides; 
Whose  waves  obsequious  ebb,  or  swelling  run 
With  the  declining  or  encreasing  moon; 
With  reason  seem  her  empire  to  maintain 
As  mistress  of  the  rivers  and  the  main.  Blackmore. 

What  a  miserable  spectacle,  for  a  nation  that 
bad  been  mistress  at  sea  so  long!  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  A  woman  who  has  something  in  pos- 
session. 

There  had  she  enjoyed  herself  while  she  was 
mistress  of  herself,  and  had  no  other  thoughts  but 
such  as  might  ai-ise  out  of  quiet  senses.         Sidney. 

Ages  to  come,  that  shall  your  bounty  hear, 
Will  think  you  mistress  of  the  Indies  were; 
Though  streighter  bounds  your  fortune  did  confine, 
In  your  large  heart  was  found  a  wealthy  mine. 

Waller. 

3.  A  woman  skilled  in  any  thing. 

A  letter  desires  all  young  wives  to  make  them- 
selves mistresses  of  Wingate's  Arithmetick.     Sped. 

4.  A  M'oman  teacher. 


Erect  publick  schools,  provided  with  the  best  and 
ablest  masters  and  mistresses.  Swift. 

5.  A  woman  beloved  and  courted. 

They  would  not  suffer  the  prince  to  confer  with, 
or  very  rarely  to  see,  his  mistress,  whom  they  pre- 
tended he  should  forthwith  maiTy.  Clarendon. 

Nice  honour  still  engages  to  requite 
False  mistresses  and  proud  with  slight  for  slight. 

Granville. 

6.  A  term  of  contemptuous  address. 

Look  you  pale,  mistress, 
Do  you  perceive  the  ghastness  of  her  eye?   Shaksp. 

7.  A  whore;  a  concubine. 

MisTRu'sT,  mis-trust',  n.  s.  [mis  and 
trust.]  Diffidence;  suspicion;  want,  of 
confidence. 

He  needs  not  our  mistrust,  since  he  delivers 
Our  offices,  and  what  we  have  to  do. 
To  the  direction  just.  Shakspeare. 

Not  then  mistrust,  but  tender  love,  injoins 
That  I  should  mind  thee  oft;  and  mind  thou  me! 

Milton. 
To  MiSTUu'sT,  mis-trust',  v.  a.  [mis  and 
trust]   To  suspect;  to  doubt;  to  regard 
with  diffidence. 

Will  any  man  allege  those  human  infirmities,  as 
reasons  why  these  things  should  be  mistrusted  or 
doubted  of.  Hooker. 

By  a  divine  instinct,  men's  minds  mistrust 
Ensuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see. 
The  waters  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm.  Shaks. 

Fate  her  own  book  mistrusted  at  the  sight, 

On  that  side  war,  on  this  a  single  fight.        Cowley. 

The  relation  of  a  Spartan  youth,  that  suffered  a 

fox  concealed  under  his  robe  to  tear  out  his  bowels, 

is  mistrxisted  by  men  of  business.  Brown. 

The  gen'rous  train  complies. 
Nor  fraud  mistrusts  in  virtue's  fair  disguise.     Pope. 
MiSTRu'sTFUL,   mis-trust'ful.    adj.   [mis- 
trust and  full.]    Diffident;  doubting. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love.    Shaks. 

Here  tlie  mistrustful  fowl  no  hai-m  suspects, 
So  safe  are  all  things  which  our  king  protects. 

Waller. 
MisTRu'sTFULLY,     mis-trCist'fiil-6.     adv. 
[from   mistrustful.]     With   suspicion; 
with  mistrust. 
MisTRu'sTFULNESs,  mis-trijst'ful-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  7nis trustful.]  Diffidence;  doubt. 
Without  him  I  found  a  weakness,  and  ^mistrust- 
fulness  of  myself,  as  one  strayed  from  his  best 
strength,  when  at  any  time  I  mist  him.         Sidney. 
MisTRu'sTLEss,  mis-trust'l^s.  adj.  [from 
mistrust.]  Confident;  unsuspecting. 
Where  he  doth  in  stream  mistrustless  play, 
Veil'd  with  night's  robe,  they  stalk  the  shore  abroad. 

Carew. 
Mi'sTY,  mis't^.  adj.  [from  mist.] 

1.  Clouded;  overspread  with  mists. 

The  monow  fair  with  purple  beams 
Dispers'd  the  shadows  of  the  7>iisti/ night.  F.  Queen. 

Loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip  dead  men's  graves;  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air.  Shaks. 

Parents  overprize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  affection,  which 
alter  the  appearance,  as  things  seem  bigger  in  mis- 
ty  mornings.  Wotton. 

Now  smoaks  with  show'i"s  the  misty  mountain 
ground. 
And  floated  fields  lie  undistinguish'd  round.    Pope. 

2.  Obscure;  dark;  not  plain. 

To  Misundersta'nd,  mis-i^n-di^r-stand'. 
V.  a.  [7)iis  and  U7idersta7id.]  To  miscon- 
ceive-, to  mistake. 
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The  words  of  Tertullian,  as  they  are  by  them  al- 
led'^ed,  arc  misunikrslood.  Hooker. 

He  failed  in  distinguishing  two  regions,  both 
called  Eden,  and  altogether  misunderstood  two  of  the 
four  rivers.  Raieigh. 

In  vain  do  men  take  sanctuaiy  in  such  misunder- 
stood expressions  as  these;  and  from  a  false  per- 
suasion that  they  cannot  reform  their  lives,  never 
go  about  it.  South. 

This,  if  it  be  neglected,  will  make  the  reader 
very  much  mistake  and  misuiiderstand  his  meaning. 

Locke. 
Were  they  only  designed  to  instruct  the  three 
succeeding  generations,  they  are  in  no  danger  of 
being  misunderstood.  Addison. 

The  example  of  a  good  man  is  the  best  direction 
we  can  follow  in  the  performance  of  our  duty;  the 
most  exact  rules  and  precepts  are  subject  to  be  mis- 
understood; some  at  least  will  mistake  their  mean- 
ing. Rogers''  Sermons. 
Misundersta'nding,  mis-uu-clfir-siand'- 
ing.  n.  s.  [from  misundersfand.^ 

1.  Dissension;  difference;  disagreement. 

There  is  a  great  misunderstanding  betwixt  the 
corpuscular  philosophers  and  the  chemists.     Boyle. 

Servants  mistake,  and  sometimes  occasion  mis- 
understandings among  friends.  Swift. 

2.  Errour;  misconception. 
Sever  the  construction  of  the  injury  from  the 

point  of  contempt,  imputing  it  to  misunderstanding 

or  fear.  Bacon. 

Misu'sAGE,  mis-u'zidje.so  n.  s.  [from  7nis- 

1.  Abuse;  ill-use. 

2.  Bad  treatment. 
To  Misu'sE,  mis-uze'.*"  v.  a.  [^mesuser, 

Fr.  ?ms  and  use.']     To  treat  or  use  im- 
pi'operly;  to  abuse. 

You  misuse  the  rev'rence  of  your  place, 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name 
In  deeds  dishon'rable.  Shakspeare. 

It  hath  been  their  custom  shamefully  to  misuse  the 
fervent  zeal  of  men  to  religious  arms,  by  convert- 
ing the  monies  that  have  been  levied  for  such  wars 
to  their  own  services.  Raleigh. 

Bacchus,  that  first  from  out  the  purple  grape 
Crush'd  the  sweet  poison  of  misused  wine.    Milton. 

Machiavel  makes  it  appear,  that  the  weakness 

of  Italy,  once  so  strong,  was  caused  by  the  corrupt 

practices  of  the  papacy,  in  depraving  and  misusing 

religion.  South. 

Misu'sE,    mis-use'.«7    n.   s.   [from    the 

verb.] 

1.  Evil  or  cruel  treatment. 

Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welshwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Wrong  or  erroneous  use. 

How  names  taken  for  things  mislead  the  under- 
standing, the  attentive  reading  of  philosophical 
writers  would  discover,  and  that  in  words  little  sus- 
pected of  any  such  misuse.  Locke. 

3.  Misapplication;  abuse. 

We  have  reason  to  humble  ourselves  before  God 
by  fasting  and  prayer,  lest  he  should  punish  the 
misuse  of  our  mercies,  by  stopping  the  course  of 
them.  Mterhury. 

To  Miswe'en,  mis-wd^n'.  -v.  n.  \_7nis  and 
ween.]  To  misjudge;  to  distrust.  Ob- 
solete. 

Latter  times  things  more  unknown  shall  show, 
Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  miswcen. 

Spender. 

To  Miswk'nd,  mls-w^nd'.  v.  n.  \mis  and 
peban,  Saxon.]  To  go  wrong.  Obso- 
lete. 

Every  thing  begun  with  reason, 
Will  come  by  ready  means  unto  bis  end; 
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But  things  miscouusclled,  must  needs  miswend. 

Hubberd. 
In  this  maze  still  wand'red  and  miswent, 
For  heaven  decreed  to  conceal  the  same, 
To  make  the  miscreant  more  to  feel  his  shame. 

Fairfax. 
Mi'sY,  mi's^.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  mineral. 
Misy  contains  no  vitriol  but  that  of  iron:  it  is  a 
\evy  beautiful  mineral,  of  a  fine  bright  yellow  co- 
lour, of  friable  structure,  and  resembles  the  golden 
marcasites.  Hill. 

Mi  IE,  mite.  n.  s.  [mite^  Fr.  mijt.,  Dutch.] 
I .   A  small  insect  found  in  cheese  or  corn; 
a  weevil. 

Virginity  breeds  mites  like  a  cheese,  consumes 
itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  dies  with  feeding  its 
own  stomach.  Shakspeare. 

Thepolish'd  glass  whose  small  convex 
Enlarges  to  ten  millions  of  degrees, 
The  mite  invisible  else,  of  nature's  hand 
Least  animal.  Philips. 

The  idea  of  two  is  as  distinct  from  the  idea  of 
three,  as  the  magnitude  of  tlie  earth  from  that  of  a 
mite.  Locke. 

1.  The  twentieth  part  of  a  grain. 

The  Seville  piece  of  eight  contains  thirteen  pen- 
nyweight twenty-one  grains  and  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain,  of  sterling  sil- 
ver, and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and 
eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  Arhuthnot. 

}.  Any  thing  proverbially  small;  the  third 
part  of  a  farthing. 

Though  any  man's  com  they  do  bite, 
They  will  not  allow  him  a  mite.  Tu&ser. 

Are  you  defrauded,  when  he  feeds  the  poor. 
Our  mite  decreases  nothing  of  your  store.     Dryden. 

Did  I  e'er  my  mite  vvith-hold 
From  the  impotent  and  old?  Swift. 

4.  A  small  particle. 

Put  blue-bottles  into  an  ant-hill,  they  will  be 
stained  with  red,  because  the  ants  thrust  in  their 
stings,  and  instil  into  them  a  small  mite  of  their 
stinging  liquor,  which  hath  the  same  effect  as  oil  of 
vitriol.  Ray  on  Creation. 

MiTE'LLA,me-t^ria.i29  „.  s.  A  plant.  Mill. 

Mi'thridate,  mi^A'r^-date.  n.  s.  [jiiit/iri- 
date.,  Fr.] 

Mithridate  is  one  of  the  capital  medicines  of  the 

shops,  consisting  of  a  gceat  number  of  ingredients, 

I     and  has   its  name  from  its  inventor  Mithridates, 

king  of  Pontus.  Quincj/. 

But  you  of  learning  and  religion. 
And  virtue,  and  such  ingredients,  have  made 

A  mithridate,  whose  operation, 
Keeps  off,  or  cures,  what  can  be  done  or  said. 

Donne. 

Mi'thridate  mustard,  mi^A'r^-date.  n.  s. 

\_t/ilasfii,  Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Mi'tigant,  mlt't^-gant.   adj.    [^midgans, 

Lat.]     Lenient;  lenitive. 
To   Mi'tigate,  mit'te-gate.91  v.  a 
go,  Lat.  mitiger,  French.] 

1.  To  temper;  to  make  less  rigorous. 
We  could  greatly  wish  that  the  rigour  of  their 

opinions  were  allayed  and  mitigated.  Hooker. 

2.  To  alleviate;  to  make  mild;  to  assuage. 
Mishaps  are  mastered  by  advice  discreet. 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart.  F.  Queen. 
All  it  can  do  is,  to  devise  how  that  which  must 
be  endured  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  inconveni- 
ences thereof  countervailed  as  near  as  may  be,  that, 
when  the  best  things  are  not  possible,  the  best  may 
be  made  of  those  tbat  are.  Hooker. 

To   mollify;   to  make  less  severe;  to 
soften. 

I  undertook 
Before  thee:  and,  not  repenting,  this  obtain 
Of  right,  that  I  may  mitigate  their  doom, 
On  me  deriv'd.  Milton. 

|4.  To  cool;  to  moderate. 
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A  man  has  frequent    opportunity  o(  mitigating 
the  fierceness  of  a  party,  of  softening  tlie  envious, 
quieting  the  angry,  and  rectifying  the  pre)udiced. 
°  Spectator. 

Mitiga'tion,  mlt-te-ga'shun.  n.  s.  \miii. 
gatio,  Lat.  mitigation,  Fr.  from  miti- 
gate.]     Abatement  of  any  thing  penal, 

harsh,  or  painful. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated  of 
that  gianted  to  him  by  parliament,  because  it  might 
encourage  other  countiies  to  pray  the  like  release 
or  mitigation.  .       Bacon. 

They  caused  divers  subjects  to  be  indicted  of 
sundry  crimes;  and  when  the  bills  were  found  they 
committed  them,  and  suffered  them  to  languish 
long  in  prison,  to  extort  from  them  great  fines  and 
ransoms,  which  they  termed  compositions  and  miti- 
gations. Bacon. 
Ml'TllE,  mi'tir.'*^^  n.  s.  [mitre,  Fr.mitra, 
Lat.] 

1 .  An  ornament  for  the  head. 
Nor  Pantheus,  thee,  thy  mitre  nor  the  bands 

Of  awful  Phoebus,  sav'd  from  impious  hands.  Dryd. 

2.  A  kind  of  episcopal  crown. 
Bishopricks  or  burning,  mitres  or  faggots,  have 

been  the  rewards  of  different  persons,  according  as 
tbey  pronounced  these  consecrated  syllables,  or  not. 

Watts. 
Mi'tre,  mi'tir.  ^  n.  s.    [Among  work- 
Mi'ter,  mi'tiur.  ^  men.]  A  mode  of  join- 
ing two  boards  together.  Miller. 
Mi'tred,  mi'tur'd.^^^"  adj.  [jnitre,  Fr.  from 
mitre.]   Adorned  with  a  mitre. 

Shall  the  loud  herald  our  success  relate, 
Or  mitred  priest  appoint  the  solemn  day?       Prior. 
Mitred  abbots,  among  us,  were  those  that  were 
exempt  from  the  diocesan's  jurisdiction,  as  having 
within  their  own  precincts  episcopal  authority,  and 
being  lords  in  parliament  were  called  abbots  sove- 
reign, -^yliffe- 
Mi'ttent,  mit't^nt.   adj.  [mittens,  Lat.] 
Sending  forth;  emitting. 

The  fluxion  proceedeth  from  humours  peccant 
in  quantity  or  quality,  thrust  forth  by  the  part  mit- 
tent  upon  the  inferior  weak  parts.  Wiseman. 

Mi'ttens,  mit'tinz.^3  n.  s.  [mitaine,  Fr.]It 
is   said  that  mit  is  the   original  word; 
whence  mitten,  the  plural,   and  after- 
ward mittens,  as  in  chicken. 
\\.  Coarse  gloves  for  the  winter. 

December  must  be  expressed  with  a  honid  as- 
pect, as  also  Januaiy  clad  in  an  Irish  rug,  holding 
in  furred  mittens  the  sign  of  Capricorn.     Peachum. 
Gloves  that   cover   the  arms  without 
covering  the  fingers. 
,  To  handle  one  without  mittens.  To  us«! 
one  rouuhly.  A  low  phrase,  jiinsivorth. 
.  [miti-  IMi'ttimus,  mit'te-mus.  n.  s.  [Latin.]     A 
warrant  by  which  a  justice  commits  an 
offender  to  prison. 
To  MIX,  mlks.   -v.  a.  [misschen,  Dutch; 

misceo,  Latin.] 
I .  To  unite  to  something  else. 

Ephraimhad  mixed  himself  among  the  people. 

Hosea. 
To  unite  various  ingredients  into  one 
mass. 

A  mixed  multitude  went  up  with  them,  and  flocks 
and  herds.  Exodus. 

He  sent  out  of  his  mouth  a  blast  of  fire,  and  out 
of  his  lips  a  flaming  breath,  and  out  of  his  tongue 
he  cast  out  sparks  and  tempests;  and  they  were  all 
mixt  together.  2  Esdras. 

Air,  and  ye  elements,  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things.  Milton . 
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3.  To  form  of  different  substances  or 
kinds. 

I  have  chosen  an  argument,  mixt  of  religious  and 
civil  considerations;  and  likewise mia:(  between  con- 
templative and  active.  Bacon. 

4.  To  join;  to  mingle;  to  confuse. 

Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear; 
This  is  the  English  not  the  Turkish  court.    Shaksp. 

She  turns,  on  hospitable  thoughts  intent; 
What  choice  to  choose  for  delicacy  best, 
What  order,  so  contriv'd  as  not  to  mix 
Tastes,  not  well  join'd,  melegant,  but  bring 
Taste  after  taste,  upheld  with  kindest  change. 

Milton. 
To  Mix,  miks.  v.  n.    To  be  united  into 
one  mass;  not  by  junction   of  surfaces, 
but  by  inutual  intromission  of  parts. 

But  is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  one  connatural  dust?  Milt. 

If  spirits  embrace, 
Total  they  mix,  union  of  pure  with  pure 
Desiring;  or  restrain'd  conveyance  need 
As  flesh  to  mix  with  flesh,  or  soul  with  soul.  Milton. 
Mi'xEN,  miks'sn.  n.  s.  [nnxen,  Sax.J     A 

dunghill;  a  laystall. 
Mi'xjiON,  miks'tshin.'*^*  n.  s.   [niijcdon, 
Fr.  from  mix.j    Mixture;  confusion  of 
one  thing  with  another. 

Others,  perceiving  this  rule  to  fall  short,  have 
pierced  it  out  by  the  mixtion  of  vacuity  among  bo- 
dies, believing  it  is  that  which  makes  one  rarer  than 
another.  i^igby  on  Bodies. 

They  are  not  to  be  lightly  past  over  as  elemen- 
tary or  subterraneous  mixtions.  Brown. 
Mi'xTLY,mikst'16.  adv.  [from  mix.']  With 

coalition  of  different  parts  into  one. 
Mi'xTURE,  miks'tshure.*''*  n.  s.  \jnixtura, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  mixing;  the  state  of  being 
mixed. 

O  happy  mixture,  wherein  things  contrary  do  so 
qualify  and  correct  the  one  the  danger  of  the  other's 
excess,  that  neither  boldness  can  make  us  pj-esume, 
as  well  as  we  are  kept  under  with  the  sense  of  our 
own  wretchedness;  nor,  while  we  trust  in  the  mercy 
of  God  through  Jesus  Christ,  fear  be  able  to  tyran- 
nize over  us.  Hooker. 

Those  liquors  are  expelled  out  of  the  body  which, 
by  their  mixture,  convert  the  aliment  into  an  ani- 
mal liquid.  Jlrhuthnot. 

I,  by  baleful  furies  led, 
With  monstrous  mixture  stain'd  my  mother's  bed. 

Pope. 

2.  A  mass  formed  by  mingled  ingredients. 

Come  vial — What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at 
all  ?  Shakspeare. 

WMlc  we  live  in  this  world,  where  good  and  bad 
men  are  blended  together,  and  where  there  is  also  a 
mixtitieof  good  and  evil  vvisely distributed  by  God, 
to  serve  the  ends  of  his  providence.  JUterbury. 

o.  That  which  is  added  and  mixed. 

Neither  can  God  himself  be  otherwise  under- 
stood, than  as  a  mind  free  and  disentangled  from 
all  corporeal  mixtures,  perceiving  and  moving  all 
things.  StUling  fleet. 

Cicero  doubts  whether  it  were  possible  for  a  com- 
munity to  exist,  that  had  not  a  prevailing  mixture 
of  piety  in  its  constitution.  Addison. 

Mi'zMAZE,  miz'm4ze.'°'  n.  s.  [A  cant 
word,  formed  from  maze  by  reduplica- 
tion.]  A  maze;  a  labyrinth. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  reason  have  got 
the  true  key  of  books,  and  the  clue  to  lead  them 
through  the  mizmaze  of  vai-icty  of  opinions  and  au- 
thors to  truth.  Locke. 
Mi'zzKN,  niiz'z*n.">3  n.  s.  [mezaen,  Out.] 
The  mizzciv  is  a  mast  in  the  stern  or  back  part  of 
a  ship:  in  some  large  ships  there  are  two  such  masts, 
that  standing  next  the  main  mast  is  called  the  main 


mlzzcn,  and  the  otlier  near-  the  poop  the  bonaven- 
ture  mizzen:  the  length  of  a  mizztn  mast  i^  half 
that  of  the  main  mast,  or  the  same  with  that  of  tiie 
main  topmast  from  the  quarterdeck,  and  the  length 
of  the  mizzen  topmast  is  half  that.  Bailey. 

A  commander  at  sea  had  his  leg  fractured  by  the 
fall  of  his  mizzen  topmast.  Wiseman. 

Mi'zzY,  miz'ze.  n.  s.  A  bog;  a  quagmire 

.dins  wort/!. 
Mxemo'nicks,  ne-mon'niks.  n.  s.  [_f^v)if<.6- 

viKii.]  The  act  of  memory. 
Mo,   nio.   adj.  [ma,  Sax.  wae,  Scotish.] 
Making  greater  number;  more.    Obso- 
lete. 

Calliope  and  muses  mo, 
Soon  as  your  oaken  pipe  begins  to  sound 
Their  ivory  lutes  lay  by.  Spenser. 

With  oxbows  and  oxyokes,  with  other  things  mo, 
For  oxteem  and  horseteem  in  plough  for  to  go. 

Tusser. 
Mo,  mo.  adv.  Further;  longer.  Obsolete. 
Sing  no  more  ditties,  sing  no  mo 
Of  dumps  so  dull  and  heavy; 

The  frauds  of  men  were  ever  so, 
Since  summer  was  first  leafy.  Shakspeare. 

To  MOAM,  ni6ne.29*  v.  a.  [from  maenan, 
Saxon,  to  grieve.]     To  lament;  to  de- 
plore. 
7'o  Moan,  mone.  -v.  n.  To  grieve;  to  make 
lamentation. 

The  gen'rous  band  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail, 
Unpity'd  and  unheard  where  misery  moans. 

Thomson. 
Moan,  mone.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ]    La- 
mentation; audible    sorrow;    grief  ex- 
pressed in  words  or  cries. 

I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  shewing  something  a  more  swelling  port, 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance; 
Nor  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridg'd 
From  such  a  noble  rate.  Shakspeare. 

The  fresh  stream  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd  her 
moans; 
The  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the  stones. 

Shakspeare. 
Sullen  moans, 
Hollow  groans, 

And  cries  of  tortur'd  ghosts.  Pope. 

Moat,  mote.^s"  n.  s.  \_mo(te,  Fr  a  mound; 
motoy  low  Lat.]  A  canal  of  water  round 
a  house  or  castle  for  defence. 

The  castle  I  found  of  good  strength,  having  a 
gi-eat  moat  round  about  it,  the  work  of  a  noble  gen- 
tleman, of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it. 

Sidney. 
The  fortress  thrice  himself  in  person  storm'd; 
Your  valour  bravely  did  th'  assault  sustain. 
And  fill'd  the  moats  and  ditches  with  the  slain. 

Dryden. 

No  walls  were  yet,  nor  fence,  no  mote,  nor  mound 

Nor  drum  was  heard.  Dryden's  Ovid. 

To  Moat,  moie.  v.  a.  [matter,  Fr.  from 

the  noun.]  To  surround  with  canals  by 

way  of  defence. 

I  will  presently  to  St.  Luke's;  there  at  the  inoated 
Grange  resides  the  dejected  Mariana.     Shakspeare. 

An  arm  of  Lethe,  with  a  gentle  flow, 
The  palace  moats,  and  o'er  the  pebbles  creeps. 
And  with  soft  murmurs  calls  the  coming  sleeps. 

Dryden. 
He  sees  he  can  hardly  approach  greatness,  but, 
as  a  moated  castle,  he  must  first  pass  the  mud  and 
filth  with  which  it  is  encompassed.  Dryden. 

Mob,  mob.  n.  s.  [contracted  from  mobile, 
Lat.]  The  crowd;  a  tumultuous  rout. 
Paits  of  different  species  jumbled  together,  ac- 
cording to  the  mad  imagination  of  the  dawber;  a 
very  monster  in  a  Bartholomew-fair,  for  the  mo5  to 
g^pe  at.  Dryden. 


I        Dreams  are  but  interludes,  which  fancy  makes; 
I     When  monarch  reason  sleeps,  this  mimick  wakes, 
Compounds  a  medley  of  disjointed  things, 
A  court  of  coolers,  and  a  mob  of  kings.       Dryden- 
A  cluster  of  moi  were  making  themselves  merry 
with  their  betters.  Mdison. 

Mob,  mob.  n.  s.   [from  moble.~\     A  kind 

of  female  undress  for  the  head. 
To  Mob,  mob.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

harass  or  overbear  by  tumult. 
Mo'bbish,    mob'bisli.  adj.    \  from   mod."] 
Mean;  done   after  tiie  manner  of  the 
mob. 
Mo'bby,  mob'be.  ii.s.  An  American  drink 

made  of  potatoes. 
Mo'bii.e,   mo-beel'.i*'^  n.  s.  \_mobile,  Fr.] 
The  populace;  the  route;  the  mob. 

Long  experience  has  found  it  true  of  the  un(hink- 
ing  mobile,  that  the  closer  they  shut  their  eyes  the 
wider  they  open  their  hands.  South. 

The  tiiobile  are  uneasy  without  a  ruler,  they  are 
restless  witli  one.  VEstrange. 

Mobi'lity,  m6-biri6-te.  n.  s.  [mobilite, 
French;  mobilicas,  Latin.] 

1.  Mobility  is  the  power  of  being  moved, 

Locke, 
Iron,  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence 
taken,  and  by  a  cork  balanced  in  water,  where  it 
may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a  kind  of  in- 
quietude. fVotton. 
The  present  age  hath  attempted  perpetual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exempla- 
ry mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.       Brown. 

You  tell,  it  is  ingenite,  active  force, 
Mobility,  or  native  power  to  move; 
Words  which  mean  nothing.  Blackmore. 

2.  Nimbleness;  activity. 

The  Romans  had  the  advantage  by  the  bulk  of 
their  ships,  and  the  fleet  of  Antiochus  in  the  swift- 
ness and  inobilily  of  theirs,  which  sened  them  in 
great  stead  in  the  flight.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]  The  populace. 

She  singled  you  out  with  her  eye  as  commander 
in  chief  of  the  mobility.  Dryden. 

4.  Fickleness;  inconstancy.  Ainsw. 

To  Mo'ble,  mo'bl.  v.  a.  [sometimes 
written  viable,  perhaps  by  a  ludicrous 
allusion  to  the  French  je  m'  /iabille.~^ 
To  dress  grossly  or  inelegantly. 

But  who,  oh!  hath  seen  the  mobled  queen 
Run  barefoot  up  and  down.  Shaksp. 

MocHo-STONE,  mo'ko-stone.  n.  s.  [from 
Mocha,  therefore  more  property  Mo- 
cha-stone.] 

Mocho-stones  are  related  to  the  agat,  of  a  clear 
horny  grey,  with  declinations  representing  mosses, 
shrubs,  and  branches,  black,  brown,  and  red,  in  the 
substance  of  the  stone.  fVoodward, 

To  MOCK,  mok.  v.  a.  [mocquer,  French; 
moccio,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  deride;  to  laugh  at;  to  ridicule. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt;  and  who  resist 
Are  mock''d  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Shakspeare. 

Many  thousand  widows 
Shall  this  his  mock,  mock  out  of  their  dear  husbands; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  down. 

Shakspeare. 

We'll  dishorn  the  spirit, 

And  mock  him  home  to  Windsor.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  as  one  mocked  of  his  neighbour;  the  just, 

upright  man  is  mocked  to  scorn.  Job. 

2.  To  deride  by  imitation;  to  mimick  in 
contempt. 

I  long,  till  Edward  fall  by  war's  mischance 
For  mocking-  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 
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3.  To  defeat;  to  elude. 

My  father  is  gone  into  liis  grave, 
And  with  bis  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world ; 
To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 
Rotten  opinion.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  fool;  to  tantalize;  to   play  on  con- 
temptuously. 

He  will  not 
Jtfocfc  us  with  his  blest  sight,  then  snatch  him  hence, 
Soon  shall  we  see  our  hope  return.  Milton. 

Why  do  I  overlive? 
Why  am  I  mock''d  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 
To  deathless  pain?  Milton. 

Heav'n's  fuller  influence  mocks  our  dazzl'd  sight, 
Too  great  its  brightness  and  too  strong  its  light.  Prior. 
To  Mock,  mok.  v.  n.  To  make  contemp- 
tuous sport. 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees; 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.     Shaksp 

A  stallion  horse  is  as  a  niocAino- friend:  he  neigh- 

eth  under' every  one.  Ecclus. 

A  reproach  unto  the  heathen,  and  a  mocking  to 

all  countiies.  Ezekiel. 

When  thou  meekest,  shall  no  man  make  thee 

ashamed?  Job. 

Mock,  mok.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Ridicule;  act  of  contempt;  fleer;  sneer; 
gibe;  flirt. 

Tell  the  pleasant  prince  this  mock  of  his 
Hath  turn'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones.  Shaksp. 

Oh,  'tis  the  spight  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch  mock, 
To  lip  a  wanton,  and  suppose  her  chaste.     Shaksp. 

Fools  make  a  mock  at  sin.  Proverbs. 

What  shall  be  the  portion  of  those  who  have  af- 
fronted God,  derided  his  word,  and  made  a  mock  of 
every  thing  that  is  sacred?  Tillotson. 

Colin  makes  mock  at  all  her  piteous  smart, 
A  lass  that  Cic'ly  hight,  had  won  his  heart.      Gay. 

2.  Imitation;  mimickry. 

Now  reach  a  strain,  my  lute, 
Above  her  mock,  or  be  for  ever  mute.       Crashaw. 
Mock,  mok.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  not 
real. 
The  mock  astrologer.  El  astrologo  fingido.  Dryd. 
That  superior  greatness  and  mock  majesty,  which 
is  ascribed  to  the  prince  of  fallen  angels,  is  admi- 
rably presei-ved.  Spectator. 
Mo'cKABLE,  mok'kihl.  adj.  [from  tnock.'] 
Exp  osed  to  derision. 

Thos  e  that  are  good  manners  at  the  court,  are  as 

ridiculous  in  the  country,  as  the  behaviour  of  the 

country  is  most  mockable  at  court.  Shaksp. 

MocK-PRivET,ra6k-priv'vit.  ?  n.s. Plants. 

Mock- WILLOW,  mok-wil'lo.   $         Jinsw. 

MocKEL,  mok'kil.  adj.     [the  same   with 

mickle.     See   Miokle.     This  word  is 

variously  written  mickle.,  mickel,  mochil, 

mochel,  muckl€.~\     Much;     many. 

The  body  bigg,  and  mightily  pight. 
Thoroughly  rooted,  and  wond'rous  height, 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field, 
And  mockell  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield.  Spenser. 
Mo'cker,  mok'kur.ss  n.  s.  [from  mocX-.] 
1.   One  who  mocks;  a  scorner;  a  scoff'er; 
a  derider. 

Our  very  priests  must  become  mockers,  if  they 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  are. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  them  have  a  care  how  they  intrude  upon  so 
great  and  holy  an  ordinance,  in  which  God  is  so  sel- 
dom mocked  but  it  is  to  the  mocker^s  confusion. 

South. 
2.  A  deceiver;  an'' elusory  impostor. 
Mo'cKERY,  mok'kiiir-^.  n.  s.  [mocquerie, 

French.] 
1.  Derision;  scorn;  sportive  insult. 

The  forlorn  maiden,  whom  your  eyes  have  seen 
The  laughing-stock  of  fortune's  mockerits, 


Am  the  only  daughter  of  a  king  and  queen. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Why  should  public  mockery  in  print  be  a  better 
test  of  truth  than  severe  railing  sarcasms?     Watts. 

Grace  at  meals  is  now  generally  so  performed,  as 
to  look  more  like  a  mocfcej-i/ upon  devotion,  than  any 
solemn  application  of  the  mind  unto  God.        Law. 

2.  Ridicule;  contemptuous  merriment. 

A  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things  that 
are  serious  into  mockei-y;  an  art  of  contradiction  by 
way  of  scoru,  wherewith  we  were  long  sithence 
forewarned.  Hooker. 

3.  Sport;  subject  of  laughter. 

What  cannot  be  preserved  when  fortune  takes. 
Patience  her  injuiy  amockery  makes.     Shakspeare. 
Of  the  holy  place  they  made  a  mockery. 

2  Maccabees. 

4.  Vanity  of  attempt;  delusory  labour; 
vain  effort. 

It  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable; 
And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery.         Shaksp, 

5.  Imitation;  counterfeit  appearance;  vain 
show. 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion. 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.     Shaksp. 
What  though  no  friends  in  sable  weeds  appear. 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances.  Pope. 

Mocking-bird,  mok'king-b^rd.  n.  s. 
[^mocking  and  bird.^  An  American 
bird,  which  imitates  the  note  of  other 
birds. 

Mo'cKiNGLY,  mok'king-le.  adv.  [from 
?nockery.']  In  contempt;  petulantly; 
with  insult. 
MocKiNG-STOCK,  mok'kiug-stok.  n.  s. 
[mocking  and  stock.']  A  butt  for  mer- 
riment. 

Mo'dal,  mo'dal.  adj.  [modale,Fv.  moda- 
lis,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  form  or  mode, 
not  the  essence. 

When  we  speak  of  faculties  of  the  soul,  we  as- 
sert not  with  the  schools  their  real  distinction  from 
it,  but  only  a  modal  diversity.  Glanville, 

Moda'lity,  mo-dal'le-t^.  n.  s.  [from  mod- 
al.] Accidental  diff'erence;  modal  ac- 
cident. 

The  motions  of  the  mouth  by  which  the  voice 
is  discriminated,  are  the  natural  elements  of  speech; 
and  the  application  of  them  in  their  several  compo- 
sitions, or  words  made  of  them,  to  signify  things, 
or  the  modalities  of  things,  and  so  to  serve  for  com- 
munication of  notions  is  artificial.  Holder. 

MODE,  mode.  n.  s.  [modcj  French;  mo- 
dus, Latin.] 

1.  External  variety;  accidental  discrimi- 
nation; accident. 

A  mode  is  that  which  cannot  subsist  in  and  of  it- 
self, but  is  always  esteemed  as  belonging  to,  and 
subsisting  by,  the  help  of  some  substance,  which, 
for  that  reason  is  called  its  subject.  Watts. 

Few  allow  mode  to  be  called  a  being  in  the  same 
perfect  sense  as  a  substance  is,  and  some  nioi/es  have 
evidently  more  of  real  entity  than  others.      Walts. 

2.  Gradation;  degree. 

What  modes  of  sight  betwixt  each  wide  extreme. 
The  mole's  dim  curtain,  and  the  linx's  beam; 
Of  smell,  the  headlong  lioness  between, 
And  hound  sagacious  on  the  tainted  green.     Pope. 

3.  Manner;  method;  form;  fashion. 

Our  Saviour  beheld 
A  table  richly  spread,  in  regal  mode, 
With  dishes  pil'd.  Milton. 

The  duty  itself  being  resolved  upon,  the  made  of 
doing  it  may  easily  be  found.  Taylor. 

4.  State;  quality. 
Mjf  death 


Changes  the  mode;  for  what  in  me  was  purchas'd, 
Falls  upon  thee  in  a  much  fairer  sort, 
For  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively.  Shaksp. 
Fashion;  custom. 

There  are  certain  garbs  and  modes  of  speaking, 
which  vaiy  with  the  times;  the  fashion  of  our  clothes 
being  not  more  subject  to  alteration  than  that  of 
our  speech.  Denham. 

We  are  to  prefer  the  blessings  of  Providence  be- 
fore the  splendid  curiosities  of  mode  and  imagina- 
tion. VEslrange. 

They  were  invited  from  all  parts;  and  the  favour 
of  learning  was  the  humour  and  mode  of  the  age. 

Temple, 

As  we  see  on  coins  the  different  faces  of  persons, 
we  see  too  their  diflferent  habits  and  dresses,  accor- 
ding to  the  mode  that  prevailed.  Addison. 

Tho'  wrong   the  mode,  comply;    more  sense  is 
shown 
In  wearing  others'  follies  than  your  own.       Young. 

If  faith  itself  has  different  dresses  worn, 
What  wonder  modes  in  wit  should  take  their  turn? 

Pope. 
MO'DEL,  mod'del.  n.  s.  [modele,  French, 
modulus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  representation  in  little  of  something 
made  or  done. 

I'll  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle; 
Limit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge. 
And  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  strength. 

Shakspeare. 
You  have  the  models  of  several  ancient  temples, 
though  the  temples  and  the  gods  are  perished. 

Jlddison. 

2.  A  copy  to  be  imitated. 

A  fault  it  ivould  be  if  some  king  should  build  his 
mansion-house  by  the  model  of  Solomon's  palace. 

Hooker, 

They  cannot  see  sin  in  those  means  they  use,  with 
intent  to  reform  to  their  models  what  they  call  reli- 
gion. King  Charles. 

3.  A  mould;  any  thing  which  shows  or 
gives  the  shape  of  that  which  it  en- 
closes. 

Nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death; 
And  that  small  model  of  the  banen  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Standard;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
measured. 

As  he  who  presumes  steps  into  the  throne  of  God, 
so  he  that  despairs  measures  Providence  by  his  own 
little  contracted  model.  South. 

5.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  have  two  un- 
exampled senses.  Something  repre- 
sentative. 

I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  of  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter. 

Shak^ean. 

6.  Something  small  and  diminutive;  for 
module,  a  small  measure:  which  per- 
haps, is  likewise  the  meaning  of  the 
example  affixed  to  the  third  sense. 

England!  model  to  thy  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart.  Shaksp, 

To  Model,  mod'del.  v.  a.  [inodeler,  Fr.] 
To  plan;  to  shape;  to  mould;  to  form; 
to  delineate. 

When  they  come  to  model  heav'n, 
And  calculate  the  stars,  how  they  will  wield 
The  mighty  frame.  Milton- 

The  government  is  modelled  after  the  same  man- 
ner with  that  of  the  cantons,  as  much  as  so  small 
a  community  can  imitate  those  of  so  large  an  ex- 
tent. Addison- 
Mo'deller,  m6d'd^l-liir.9«  n,  s,  [from 
model.]     Planner;  schemer;  contriver. 

Our  great  modellers  of  gardens  have  their  maga- 
zines of  plants  to  dispose  of.  Spectator. 
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MO'DERATE,  mod'dSr-ate.oi  adj.  [mo^ 
deratus,  Latin;  modere,  French.] 

1.  Temperate;  not  excessive. 

Sound  sleep  comcth  of  moderate  eating,  but  pangs 
of  the  belly  arc  with  an  insatiable  man.       Ecclus. 

2.  Not  hot  of  temper. 

A  number  of  moderate  meiftbers  managed  with 
so  much  art  as  to  obtain  a  majority,  in  a  thm  house, 
for  passing  a  vote,  that  the  king's  concessions  were 
a  ground  for  a  future  settlement.  Swift. 

Fix'd  to  one  part,  but  moderate  to  the  test.  Pope. 

3.  Not  luxurious;  not  expensive. 

There's  not  so  much  left  as  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Not  extreme  in  opinion;  not  sanguine 
in  a  tenet. 

These  are  tenets  which  the  moderatest  of  the  Ro- 
manists will  not  venture  to  affirm.  Smalridge. 

5.  Placed  between  extremes;  holding  the 
mean. 

Quietly  consider  the  trial  that  hath  been  thus 
long  had  of  both  kinds  of  reformation;  as  well  this 
modei-ate  kind,  which  the  church  of  England  hath 
taken,  as  that  other  more  extreme  and  rigorous, 
which  certain  churches  elsewhere  have  better  liked. 

Hooker. 

6.  Of  the  middle  rate. 

More  moderate  gifts  might  have  prolong'dhis  date. 
Too  early  fitted  for  a  better  state.  Dryden. 

To  Mo'derate,  mod'der-ite."^  v.  a.  [mo- 
deror,  Lat.  modcrer,  French.] 

1.  To  regulate;  to  restrain;  to  still;  to  pa- 
cify; to  quiet;  to  repress. 

With  equal  measure  she  did  moderate 
The  strong  extremities  of  their  rage.  Spenser. 

2.  To  make  temperate;  to  qualify. 

Ye  swarthy  nations  of  the  torrid  zone. 
How  well  to  you  is  this  great  bounty  known! 
For  frequent  gales  from  the  wide  ocean  rise 
To  fan  your  air,  and  moderate  your  skies.    Blackm. 

By  its  astringent  quality  iimoder(Ues  the  relaxing 
quality  of  warm  water.  Arhuthnot. 

Mo'derately,  m6d'd^r-4te-l^.  adv.  [from 
moderate.'^ 

1.  Temperately;  mildly. 

2.  In  a  middle  degree. 

Each  nymph  but  moderately  fair, 
Commands  with  no  less  rigor  here.  Waller. 

Blood  in  a  healthy  state,  when  let  out,  its  red  part 
should  congeal  strongly  and  soon,  in  a  mass  mode- 
rately tough,  and  swim  in  the  serum,  Arhuthnot. 
jVIo'derateness,  mod'd^r-ite-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  moderate.^  State  of  being  mode- 
rate; temperateness.  Moderateness  is 
commonly  used  of  things,  and  modera- 
tion of  persons. 
Modera'tion,  mod-d^r-a'shin.  n.  s.  ]jno- 

deralioy  Latin.] 
1.  Forbearance  of  extremity;  the  contra- 
ry temper  to   party  violence;  state   of 
keeping  a  due  mean  betwixt  extremes. 
Was  it   the  purpose  of  these  churches,   which 
abolish'd  all  popish  ceremonies,  to  come  back  again 
to  the  middle  point  of  evenness  and  moderation? 

Hooker. 

A  zeal  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  according  to 

knowledge,  and  yet  duly  tempered  with  candour  and 

prudence,  is  the  true  notion  of  that  much  talked  of, 

much  misunderstood  virtue,  moderation.        Atterb. 

In  moderation  placing  all  my  glory, 
While  toricscall  mc  whig,  and  whigs  atory.  Pope. 
J.  Calmnessof  mind;  equanimity,  \jnode- 
ration^  French.] 

Equally  inur'd 
By  mod'ration  cither  state  to  bear, 
Prosperous,  or  adverse.  Milton. 

f.  Frugality  in  expense.  Ain^ivorth. 
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Modera'tor,  m6d-d^r-4'tiir.«i  n.  s.  [7no- 
dfirator,  Latin;  moderateur.,  French.] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  calms  or  re- 
strains. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  calmer  of  un- 
quiet thoughts,  a  moderator  of  passions,  and  a  pro- 
curer of  contcntedness.  Walton. 

2.  One  who  presides  in  a  disputation,  to 
restrain  the  contending  parties  from  in- 
decency, and  confine  them  to  the  ques- 
tion. 

Sometimes  the  moderator  is  more  troublesome 
than  the  actor.  Bacon. 

How  does  Philopolis  seasonably  commit  the  op- 
ponent with  the  respondent,  like  a  long-practised 
moderator?  More. 

The  first  person  who  speaks  when  the  court  is  set, 
opens  the  case  to  the  judge,  chairmaii,or  moderator 
of  the  assembly,  and  gives  his  own  reasons  for  his 
opinion.  Watts. 

MO'DERN,  m6d'dilrn.9«  n.  s.  [moderne^ 
French;  from  modernus.,  low  Latin;  sup- 
posed a  casual  corruption  oi  hodiemus. 
Vel  potius  ab  adverbio  modo.,  modernus, 
ut  a  die  diurnus.  Ainsworth. 

1.  Late;  recent;  not  ancient;  not  antique. 

Some  of  the  ancient,  and  likewise  divers  of  the 
modern  writers,  that  have  laboured  in  natural  ma- 
gick,  have  noted  a  sympathy  between  the  sub  and 
certain  herbs.  Bacon. 

The  glorious  parallels  then  downward  bring 
To  modern  wonders,  and  to  Britain's  king.      Prior. 

2.  In  S/iaks/ieare,  vivlgar;  mean;  common. 

Trifles,  such  as  we  present  modem  friends  withal. 

Shakspeare. 
The  justice 
With  eyes  severe  and  beard  of  formal  cut, 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances.      Shaksp. 
We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 

Shakspeare. 
Mo'derns,  mod'dilrnz.  n.  s.  Those  who 
have   lived  lately,  opposed  to  the  an- 
cients. 

There  ai-e  moderns  who,  with  a  slight  variation, 
adopt  the  opinion  of  Plato.  Boyle. 

Some  by  old  words  to  fame  have  made  pretence; 
Ancients  in  phrase,  mere  moderns  in  their  sense ! 

Pope. 
To  Mo'dernise,  mod'dflrn-nize.  v.  a 
[from  modern.~\  To  adapt  ancient  com- 
positions to  modern  persons  or  things; 
to  change  ancient  to  modern  language. 
Mo'dernism,  mod'dilrn-nizm.  n.s.  [from 
modern.']  Deviation  from  the  ancient 
and  classical  manner.  A  word  invented 
by  Swift. 

Scribblers  send  us  over  their  trash  in  prose  and 
verse,  with  abominable  curtailings  and  quaint  rno- 
dernisms.  Stoift. 

Mo'dernness,  mod'dilrn-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
tnodern.'j  Novelty. 

MO'DEST,  m6d'dist.99  adj.  [modeste,  Fr. 
jnodestus,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  arrogant;  not  presumptuous;  not 
boastful;  bashful. 

Of  boasting  more  than  of  a  tomb  afraid; 
A  soldier  should  be  modest  as  a  maid.  Young. 

2.  Not  impudent;  not  forward. 

Resolve  me  with  all  modest  haste,  which  way 
Thou  might'st  deserve,  or  they  impose  this  usage. 

Shakspeare. 
Her  face  as  in  a  nymph,  display'd 
A  fiiir  fierce  boy,  or  in  a  boy  betray'd 
The  blushing  beauties  of  a  modest  maid.     Dryden. 
5.  Not  loose;  not  unchaste. 

Mrs.  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  nwtfcs*  wife ; 
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the  virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to 
her  husband.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Not  excessive;  not  extreme;  moderate 
within  a  mean. 

There  appears  much  joy  in  him,  even  so  much 
that  joy  could  not  show  itself  modest  enough  with- 
out a  badge  of  bitterness.  Shaksp. 
During  the  last  four  years,  by  a  modest  computa- 
tion, there  have  been  brought  into  Brest  above  six 
millions  sterling  in  bullion.                          Mdison. 

Mo'destly,  mod'dist-le.  adv.  [from  mo- 
dest.'] 

1.  Not  arrogantly;  not  presumptuously. 

I  may  modestly  conclude,  that  whatever  errors 
there  may  be  in  this  play,  there  are  not  those  which 
have  been  objected  to  it.  Dryden. 

First  he  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures; 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride, 
Yet  gave  him  not  the  heart  to  chide.  Swift. 

Tho'  learn'd,   well  bred;    and  tho'  well  bred, 
sincere. 
Modestly  bold,  and  humanly  severe.  Pope. 

2.  Not  impudently;  not  forwardly;  with 
respect. 

I,  your  glass 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  yet  you  know  not  of. 

Shak^. 

3.  Not  loosely;  not  lewdly;  with  decency. 

4.  Not  excessively;  with  moderation. 
Mo'desty,   m6d'dis-t6.99  n.  s.   [modestie, 

French;  modestas^  Latin.] 

1.  Not  arrogance;  not  presumptuousness. 

They  cannot,  with  modesty,  think  to  have  found 
out  absolutely  the  best  which  the  wit  of  men  may 
devise.  Hooker. 

2.  Not  impudence;  not  forwardness:  as, 
his  /letition  was  urged  with  modesty. 

.   Moderation;  decency. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.  Shaksp. 

4.  Chastity;  purity  of  manners. 
Would  you  not  swear. 
All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 
By  these  exterior  shews?  But  she  is  more, 
Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty.       Shakspeare. 
Of  the  general  character  of  women,  which  ismo- 
desty,  he  has  taken  a  most  becoming  care;  for  his 
amorous  expressions  go  no  farther  than  virtue  may 
allow.  Dryden, 

Talk  not  to  a  lady  in  a  way  that  modesty  will  not 
permit  her  to  answer.  Clarissa. 

Mo'desty-pieoe,  m6d'dis-t6-p^6s.  n.  s. 
A  narrow  lace  which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of 
the  stays  before,  being  a  part  of  the  tucker,  is  called 
the  modesty-piece.  Jlddison. 

Mo'dicum,  mod'de-kilm.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Small  portion;  pittance. 

What  modicums  of  wit  he  utters:  his  evasions 
have  ears  thus  long,  Shakspeare. 

Though  hard  their  fate, 
A  cruise  of  water,  and  an  ear  of  corn, 
Yet  still  they  giudg'd  that  modicum.  Dryden. 

Modifi'able,  mod'dd-f  i-H-bl.is3  cf//.[from 
modify.]  That  may  be  diversified  hf 
accidental  differences. 

It  appears  to  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  a  dis- 
tinct, visible  image  in  the  uniform,  invariable  es- 
sence of  God,  than  in  variously  modifiable  matter; 
but  the  manner  how  I  see  either  still  escapes  my 
comprehension.  Locke. 

Modi'ficable,  mo-dif'f^-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 
modify.]  Diverhifiable  by  various 
modes. 

Modifica'tion,  mod-d^-f^-ki'shiln.  n.  s. 
Imodif  cation,  French.]  The  act  of  modi- 
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fying  any  thing,  or  giving  it  new  acci- 
dental differences  of  external  qualities 
or  mode. 

The  chief  of  all  signs  is  human  voice,  and  the 
several  modiJications\hevto£  by  the  organs  of  speech, 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the  motions 
of  the  month.  Holder. 

The  pha;nomena  of  colours  in  refracted  or  re- 
flected light,  ai'e  not  caused  by  new  modifications  of 
the  light  variously  impressed,  according  to  the  vari- 
ous terminations  of  the  light  and  shadow.    J^ewton. 

If  these  powers  of  cogitation,  volition  and  sensa- 
tion, are  neither  inherent  in  matter  as  such,  nor 
acquirable  to  matter  by  any  motion  and  modification 
cf  it,  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  proceed  from 
some  cogitative  substance,  some  incorporeal  inhabi- 
tant within  us,  which  we  call  spirit.  Bentley. 
To  Mo'dify,  mod'd^-fi.^**^  v.  a.  [modifier, 
French.] 

1.  To  change  the  external  qualities  or  ac- 
cidents of  any  thing;  to  shape. 

Yet  there  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  apt- 
ness to  be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words  through 
the  voluble  motions  of  the  organs,  that  they  modifij 
and  discriminate  the  voice  without  appearing  to  dis- 
continue it.  Holder. 

The  middle  parts  of  the  broad  beam  of  white 
light  which  fell  upon  the  paper,  did,  without  any 
confine  of  shadow  to  modify  it,  become  coloured  all 
over  with  one  uniform  colour,  the  colour  being  al- 
ways the  same  in  the  middle  of  the  paper  as  at  the 
edges.  Keiclo^i. 

2,  To  soften;  to  moderate. 

Of  his  grace 
Ho  modifies  his  first  severe  decree, 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate,  Dryden. 

To  Mo'dify,  mod'de-fi.  -o.n.  To  extenu- 
ate. 

After  all  this  discanting  and  modifying  upon  the 
matter,  there  is  hazard  on  the  yielding  side. 

V  Estrange . 
Modi'llon,  m6-dil'yan."3  „.  g.  [Fr.  77io- 
diolus,  Lat.] 

Modillons,  in  architecture,  are  little  brackets 
which  are  often  set  under  the  corinthian  and  com- 
posite orders,  and  serve  lo  support  the  projectureof 
the  larmier  or  drip:  this  part  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  gi-eat  model,  which  is  the  diameter  of  the 
pillar;  for,  as  the  proportion  of  an  edifice  in  gene- 
ral depends  on  the  diameter  of  the  pillar,  so  the  size 
and  number  of  the  modillons,  as  also  the  interval 
between  them,  ought  to  have  due  relation  to  the 
whole  fabrick.  Harris. 

The  modillons  or  dcntelli  make  a  noble  show  by 
their  graceful  projections.  Spectator. 

Mo'dish,  mo'dish.  adj.  [from  mode.']  Fa- 
shionalDle;  formed  according  to  the 
reigning  custom. 

But  you,  perhaps,  expect  a  modish  feast, 
With  am'rous  songs,  and  wanton  dances  grac'd. 

Dryden. 
Hypocrisy,  at  the  fashionable  end  of  the  town, 
is  very  different  from  hypocrisy  in  the  city;  the  mo- 
dish hypocrite  endeavours  to  appjar  more  vitious 
than  he  really  is,  the  other  kind  of  hypocrite  more 
virtuous.  Spectator. 

Mo'dishly,  mo'dish-l^.  adv.  [from  7no- 
dis/i.]  Fashionably. 

Young  children  should  not  be  much  perplexed 
about  putting  oil"  their  hats,  and  making  legs  mo- 
dishly.  Locke. 

Mo'DisH>fEss,  mo'dish-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
modish.]  Affectation  of  the  fashion. 

To  Mo'dulate,  mod'u-late,  or  mod'ju- 
late.293  294  370  ^.  a.  [modular,  Lat.]  To 
form  sound  to  a  certain  key,  or  to  cer- 
tain notes. 

The  nose,  lips,  teeth,  palate,  jaw,  tongue,  weasan, 
Jungs,  muscles  of  the  chest,  diaphragm,  and  muscles 


of  the  belly,  all  serve  to  make  or  modulate  the  sound. 

Greio''s  Cosmol. 
Could  any  person  so  modulate  her  voice  as  to  de- 
ceive so  many.  Broome. 

Echo  propagates  around 
Each  charm  of  modulated  sound.  jJnon. 

Modula'tion,  mod'u  la  shin,  or  mod-jii- 
la'shun.  7i.  s.  [from  modulate;  77iodula- 
tio7i,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  forming  any  thing  to  certain 
proportion. 

The  number  of  the  simple  original  minerals  have 
not  been  rightly  fixed :  the  matter  of  two  or  more 
kinds  being  mixed  together,  and  by  the  different 
proportion  and  modulation  of  that  matter  variously 
diversified,  have  been  reputed  all  diflerent  kinds. 

Woodward. 

The  speech,  as  it  is  a  sound  resulting  from  the 
modulation  of  the  air,  has  most  affinity  to  the  spirit, 
but  as  it  is  uttered  by  the  tongue,  has  immediate 
cognation  with  the  body,  and  so  is  the  fittest  instru- 
ment to  manage  a  commerce  between  the  invisible 
powers  and  human  souls  clothed  in  flesh. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  dound  modulated;  harmony;  melody. 
Innumerous  songsters,  in  the  freshening  shade, 

Their  modulations  mix,  mellifluous.  Thomson. 

Mo'dulator,  mod'u-la-nlr,  or  mod'ju-la- 
tur.*2i  „_  g  [from  modulate^  He  who 
forms  sounds  to  a  certain  key;  a  tuner; 
that  which  modulates. 

The  tongue  is  the  grand  instrument  of  taste,  the 
faithful  judge  of  all  our  nourishment,  the  artful  mo- 
dulator of  our  voice,  and  the  necessary  servant  of 
mastication.  Derham. 

Mo'dule,  mod'ule,  or  mod'jule.  n.  s.  [mo- 
dulus, Lat.]  An  empty  representation; 
a  model;  an  external  form. 

My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered; 
And  then,  all  this  thou  see'st,  is  but  a  clod 
And  module  of  confounded  royalty.         Shakspeare. 
Mo'dus,  mo'dils.  «.  s.  [Latin.]  Something 
paid  as  a  compensation  for  tithes  on  the 
supposition  of  being  a  moderate  equiva- 
lent. 

One  tcnible  circumstance  of  this  bill,  is  turning 

the  tithe  of  flax  and  hemp  into  what  the  lawyers  call 

a  modus,  or  a  certain  sum  in  lieu  of  a  tenth  part  of 

the  product.  Swift. 

Mo'dwall,  mod'w^l.    n.   s.  [/licus.]     A 

bird.  jli7isworth. 

MoE,  mo.  adj.  [ma,  Saxon.    See   Mo.] 

More;  a  greater  number. 

The  chronicles  of  England  mention  no  moe  than 
only  six  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Edward  since 
the  conquest,  therefore  it  cannot  be  there  should  be 
more.  Hooker. 

Mo'hair,  mo'hare.  n.  s.  [mohere,  77ioire, 
French.]  Thread  or  stuff  made  of 
camels  or  other  hair. 

She,  while  her  lover  pants  upon  her  breast, 
Can  mark  the  figures  on  an  Indian  chest. 
And  when  she  sees  her  friend  in  deep  despair, 
Observes  how  much  a  chintz  exceeds  wio/ioij'.  Pope. 
Mo'hock,   mo  hok.  n.  s.  The  name  of  a 
cruel  nation  of  America   given  to  ruf- 
fians who  infested,  or  rather  were  im- 
agined to  infest,  the  streets  of  London. 
From  milk-sop  he  starts  up  mohock.  Prior. 

Who  has  not  trembled  at  the  mohock^s  name? 

Gay. 

Thou  hast  fallen  upon  me  with  the  rage  of  a  mad 

dog,  or  a  mohock.  Dennis. 

Mo'iDERED,    moe'durd.    adj.    [properly 

jTioddered,  or  mudded.]  Crazed,  jiinsw. 

Mo'iDORE,  m66-d6re'.  n.   s.   A  Portugal 

coin,  rated  atone  pound  seven  shillings. 


Mo'iETY,  m66'^-t6.""^  n.s.  [moitie,  French; 
from  moieTi,  the  middle.]  Half;  one  of 
two  equal  parts. 

This  company  being  divided  into  two  equal  mote- 
ties,  the  one  before,  the  other  since  the  coining  of 
Christ;  that  part  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  andpartly  shall  embrace,  the 
christian  religion,  we  term  as  by  a  more  proper 
name,  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  death  of  Antony 
Is  not  a  single  doom,  in  that  name  lay 
A  »»iott'/i/ of  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

Touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shakspeare. 

The  militia  was  settled,  a  moiety  of  which  should 
be  nominated  by  the  king,  and  the  other  moiety  by 
the  parliament.  Clarendon. 

As  this  is  likely  to  produce  a  cessation  of  arms 
among  one  half  of  our  island,  it  is  reasonable  that 
the  more  beautiful  moiety  of  his  majesty's  subjects 
should  establish  a  truce.  Mdison. 

To  Moil,  moil.^^s  v.  a.  [inouillcr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  daub  with  dirt. 
All  they  which  were  left  were  moiled  with  dirt 

and  mire,  by  reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten 
way.  Knollis. 

2.  To  weary. 
No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves, receive  prize  equal.  Chapma^i's  Iliad. 

To  Moil,  moil.  v.  n. 

1.  To  labour  in  the  mire. 
jyjoil  not  too  much  under  ground,  for  the  hope  of 

mines  is  very  uncertain.  Bacon's  Essays. 

2.  To  toil;  to  drudge. 
The  name  of  the  laborious  William  JS'oy,  attor- 
ney general  to  Charles  the  first,  was  anagramma- 
tised,  /  moyl  in  laic.  Howel. 

They  toil  and  moil  for  the  interest  of  their  mas- 
ters, that  in  requital  break  their  hearts.  V Estrange. 
Oh  the  endless  misery  of  the  life  I  lead!  cries 
the  moiling  husband;  to  spend  all  my  days  in  plough- 
ing. VEstrange. 
Now  he  must  moil  and  drudge  for  one  he  loaths. 

Dryden, 
With  thee  'twas  Marian's  dear  delight 
To  miAl  all  day,  and  merry-make  at  night.      Gay. 
MOIST,    moist.^as    adj.     [itioiste,  moite, 
French  ] 

1.  Wet,  not  dry;  wet,  not  liquid;  wet  in  a 
small  degree. 

The  hills  to  their  supply 
Vapour,  and  exhalation  dusk  and  moist, 
Sent  up  amain.  Milton. 

Why  were  the  moist  in  number  so  outdone. 
That  to  a  thousand  di^  they  arc  but  one.     Blackm. 

Many  who  live  well  in  a  di-y  air,  fall  into  all  the 
diseases  that  depend  upon  a  relaxation  in  a  moiit 
one.  ^Muthnot. 

Nor  yet,  when  moist  Arcturus  clouds  the  sky. 
The  woods  and  fields  their  pleasing  toils  deny. 

Pope. 

2.  Juicy;  succulent.  Mnsnvorth. 
To  Moist,  moist.  >  v.  a.  [from 
To  Mo'isTEN,  moi's'n.*^^^      moist.]     To 

make  damp;  to  make  wet  to  a  small  de- 
gree; to  (lamp. 

Write  till  your  ink  be  dry;  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again;  and  frame  some  feeling  line 

Shakspeare. 

His  breasts  are  full  of  milk,  and  his  bones  are 

moistened  with  marrow.  Job. 

A  pipe  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  so  as  there 

be  no  drops  left,  maketh  a  more  solemn  sound  than 

if  the  pipe  were  dry.  Bacon. 

When  torrents  from  the  mountains  fall  no  more, 

the  swelling  river  is  reduced  into  his  shallow  bed, 

with  scarce  water  to  moisten  his  own  pebbles. 

Dryden. 

Mo'isTENER,  moi's'n-iar.  7i.  s.  [from  77202s- 

te7i.]  The  person  or  thing  that  moistens. 
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Mo'isTVRSS,  tnoist'n^s.  n.  sS from  moist.'] 
Dampness;  wetness  in  a  small  degree. 

Pleasure  both  lands  take  in  the  moistness  and  den- 
sity of  the  air.  Bacon. 
The  small  paiticles  of  brick  or  stone  the  least 
moistness  would  join  together.                     Mdison. 
Mo'isTURE,  mdis'lshure.*"  n.  *.  [moiteur, 
Fr.  from  woist.] 

1 .  State  of  being  moist;  moderate  wetness. 

Sometimes  angling  to  a  little  river  near  hand, 
which,  for  the  moisture  it  bestowed  upon  roots  of 
some  flourishing  trees,  wais  rewarded  with  their  sha- 
dow. Sidmtj. 

Set  such  plants  as  require  much  moisture  upon 
sandy,  dry  grounds.  Bacon. 

While  dryness  moisture,  coldness  heat  resists, 
All  that  we  have,  and  that  we  are,  subsists.    Denli. 

2.  Small  quantity  of  liquid. 

All  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heat. 

Shakspeare. 
If  some  penurious  source  by  chance  appcar'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  when  you  scoop'd  it  dry, 
And  offer'd  the  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  the  untasted  moisture  from  him. 

Mdison. 
Mokes  o/ a  net,  moks.  The  meshes. 

jlinsworth. 
Mo'ky,  mo'ki.  adj.  Dark:  as,  moky  wea- 
ther. yJinsworth.  It  seems  a  corruption 
of  tnur/cy.  In  some  places  they  call  it 
mug.^y.  Dusky;  cloudy. 
MOLE,  mole.  n.  s.  [moel,  Sax.  nzo/e,  Fr. 
mola,  Lat.] 

1.  A  formless  concretion  of  extravasated 
blood,  which  grows  into  a  kind  of  flesh 
in  the  uterus,  and  is  called  a  false  con- 
ception. Quincy. 

2.  A  natural  spot  or  discolouration  of  the 
body. 

To  nourish  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  n  very  ancient  custom.         Brown. 

Such  in  paintina;  are  the  warts  and  moles,  which, 
adding  a  likeness  to  the  face,  are  not  therefore  to 
be  omitted.  Dryden. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same 
person,  was  proved,  particularly  by  a  mole  under 
the  left  pap.  Jlrbuthnot. 

The  peculiarities  in  Homer  are  marks  and  moles, 
by  which  every  common  eye  distinguishes  him. 

Pope. 

3.  [from  moles,  Lat.  mole,  Fr.]  A  mound; 
a  dike. 

Sion  is  strengthened  on  the  north  side  by  the  sea- 
ruined  wall  of  the  mole.  Sandys. 

With  asphaltick  slime  the  gather'd  beach 
They  fasten'd;  and  the  mole  immense  wrought  on 
Over  the  foaming  deep  high-arch'd;  a  bridge 
Of  length  prodigious.  Milton. 

The  great  quantities  of  stones  dug  out  of  the  rock 
could  not  easily  conceal  themselves,  had  they  not 
been  consumed  in  the  moles  and  buildings  of  Na- 
ples. .Addison. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dang'rous  flood  contain, 
The  mole  projected  break  the  roaring  main.    Pope. 

4.  l^talfia.^  A  little  beast  that  works  under 
ground. 

Tread  softly,  that  the  blind  mnle  may  not 
Hear  a  foot  fall;  we  now  are  near  his  cell.  Shak.<!p. 
Wliat  is  more  obvious  than  a  mnle,  and  yet  what 
more  palpable  argument  of  Providence?         More. 
Moles  have    perfect  eyes,   and  holes  for  them 
through  the  skin,  not  much  bigger  than  a  pin^s  head. 
Ray  on  Creation. 
Thy  arts  of  building  from  the  bee  receive; 
Learn  of  the  mole  to  plow,  the  worm  to  weave. 

Pope. 

Mo'lbat,    molc'bat.   n.    s.    [arthragoris- 

cus.~\  A  fish.  .4insivorth. 


Mo'lecast,  mole'kast.  ».  s.  [mole  and 
castr\  Hillock  cast  up  by  a  mole. 

In  spring  let  the  molecasts  be  spread,  because 
they  hinder  the  mowers.  Mortimer. 

Mo'lecatcher,  mole'ketsh-fir.  n.s.  [mole 
and  catcher.']  One  whose  employment 
is  to  catch  moles. 

Get  moulecaicher  cunningly  moule  for  to  kill, 
And  harrow  and  cast  abroad  every  hill.  Tusser. 
Mo'lehill,  m6le'hil.*o6  n.  s.  [mole  and 
hill.']  Hillock  thrown  up  by  the  mole 
working  under  ground.  It  is  used  pro- 
verbially, in  hyperboles,  or  comparisons 
for  something  small. 

You  feed  your  solitariness  with  the  conceits  of 
the  poets,  whose  liberal  pens  can  as  easily  travel 
over  mountains  as  molehills.  Sidney. 

The  rocks  on  which  the  salt-sea  billows  beat, 
And  Atlas'  tops,  the  clouds  in  height  that  pass, 
Compar'd  to  his  huge  person  molehills  be.  Fairfax. 

A  churchwarden,  to  express  St.  Martin's  in  the 
Fields,  caused  to  be  engraved  a  martin  sitting  upon 
a  mole-hill  between  two  trees.  Pcucham. 

Our  politician  having  baffled  conscience,  must  not 
be  nonplused  witli  inferior  obligations;  and,  having 
leapt  over  such  mountains,  lie  down  before  a  mole- 
hill. South''s  Sermons. 

Mountains  which  to  your  Maker's  view 
Seem  less  than  molehills  do  to  you.       Roscommon. 

Strange  ignorance!  that  the  same  man  who  knows 
How  far  yond'  mount  above  this  molehill  shows, 
Should  not  perceive  a  difference  as  great 
Between  small  incomes  and  a  vast  estate!  Dryden. 
To  Mole'st,  mo-l^st'.  v.  a.  [molester,  Fr. 
molestus,  Lat.]  To  disturb;  to  trouble; 
to  vex. 

If  they  will  firmly  persist  concerning  points  which 
hitherto  have  been  disputed  of,  they  must  agree  that 
they  have  molested  the  church  with  needless  opposi- 
tion. Hooker. 

No  man  shall  meddle  with  them,  or  molest  them 
in  any  matter.  1  Maccabees. 

Pleasure  and  pain  signify  whatsoever  delights  or 
molests  us.  Locke. 

Both  are  doom'd  to  death; 
And  the  dead  wake  not  to  molest  the  living.   Rowe. 
Molesta'tion,  m6-16s-ti'shiln.  n.  s.  [7no- 
lestia,  Lat.  from  molest.]    Disturbance; 
uneasiness  caused  by  vexation. 

Though  useless  unto  us,  and  rather  of  molesltUimx, 
we  refrain  from  killing  swallows.  Brown. 

An  internal  satisfaction  and  acquiescence,  or  dis- 
satisfaction  and  molestation  of  spirit,   attend  the 
practice  of  virtue  and  vice  respectively.       Morris. 
Mole'ster,  m6-l^st'iir.9s  n.  s.  [from  mo- 
lest.] One  who  disturbs. 

Mo'letragk,  mole'trak.  n.  s.  [mole  and 
track.]  Course  ot  the  mole  under- 
ground. 

The  pot-trap  is  a  deep  eaithen  vessel  set  in  the 
ground,  with  the  brim  even  with  the  bottom  of  the 
moletracks.  Mortimer. 

Mo'lewarp,  mole'warp.  n.  s.  [mole  and 
peoppan,  Sax.  See  Mouldwarp.]  A 
mole. 

The  moleu'arp''s  brains  mixt  therewithal. 
And  with  the  same  the  pismire's  gall.        Drayton. 

Mo'llient,  m6ry^nt."3  adj.  [molliens, 
Lat.]  Softening. 

Mo'llifiahle,  mol'l^-fi-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
mollify.]  That  may  be  softened. 

Mollifica'tion,  mol-l^-fe-ki'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  mollify.] 

I.  The  act  of  mollifying  or  softening. 

For  induration  or  mollification,  it  is  to  be  inquired 
what  will  make  metals  harder  and  harder,  and  what 
will  make  them  softer  and  softer.  Bacon. 
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2.  Pacification;  mitigation. 

Some  inollification,  sweet  lady.  Shakspeare 

Mo'llifier,  m6ri^-fi-ur."3  n.  s.  [from 
mollify.] 

1.  That  which  softens;  that  which  appea- 
ses. 

The  root  hath  a  tender,  dainty  heat;  which,  when 
it  Cometh  above  ground  to  the  sun  and  aii,  vanish- 
eth;  for  it  is  a  great  moUifier.  Bacon. 

2.  He  that  pacifies  or  mitigates. 

To  Mo'li.ify,  mol'l^-fi.  v.  a.  [mollio, 
Lat.  7nollir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  soften;  to  make  soft. 

2.  To  assuage. 

Neither  herb,  nor  mollifying  plaister,  restored 
them  to  health.  Wisdom. 

Sores  have  not  been  closed,  neither  bound  up, 
neither  mollified  with  ointment.  Isaidi. 

3.  To  appease;  to  pacify;  to  quiet. 

Thinking  her  silent  imaginations  began  to  work 
upon  somewhat,  to  mollify  them,  as  the  nature  of 
musick  is  to  do,  I  took  up  my  harp.  Sidney. 

He  brought  them  to  these  savage  parts, 
And  witli  sweet  science  mollify^d  their  stubborn 
heai-fs.  Spenser. 

The  crone,  on  the  wedding  night,  finding  the 
knight's  aversion,  speaks  a  good  word  for  herself,  in 
hope  to  mollify  tlie  sullen  bridegroom.         Di^den. 

4.  To  qualify;  to  lessen  any  thing  harsh 
or  burdensome. 

They  would  by  yielding  to  some  things,  when 
they  refused  others,  sooner  prevail  with  the  houses 
to  mollify  their  demands,  than  at  first  to  reform 
them.  Clarendon. 

Cowley  thus  paints  Goliah: 
The  valley,  now,  this  monster  secm'd  to  fill. 
And  we,  methought,  look'd  up  to  him  from  our  hili; 
where  the  two  words,  seem'd  and  methought,  have 
mollified  the  figure.  Dryden. 

Mo'lten,  mol't'n.^''^    The  part.  pass,  of 
7nelt. 
Brass  is  molten  out  of  the  stone.  Job. 

In  a  small  furnace  made  of  a  temperate  heat;  let 
the  heat  be  such  as  may  keep  the  metal  molten,  and 
no  more.  Bacon. 

Love's  mystick  form  the  artizans  of  Greece 
In  wounded  stone,  or  mollen  gold  express.      Prior. 
MoLo'ssES,  mo-los'siz.s"  )  n.  s.  [melazzo, 
Mola'sses,  mo-las' siz. 99  5  Italian.]  Trea- 
cle; the  spume  or  scum  of  the  juice  of 
the  sugar-cane. 
Mo'ly,  mo'le.  n.  s.  [inoly,  Lat.  moly,  Fr.] 
A  plant. 

Moly,  or  wild  gaiiick,  is  of  several  sorts ;  as  the 
great  moly  of  Homer,  the  Indian  moly,  the  moly  of 
Hungary,  serpent's  moly,  the  yellow  moly,  Spanish 
purple  moly,  Spanish  silver-capped  moly,  Diosco- 
rides's  moly,  the  sweet  moly  of  Montpelier:  the  roots 
are  tender,  and  must  be  carefully  defended  from 
frosts:  as  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the  nwly 
of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  till  July, 
and  so  do  all  the  rest  except  the  last,  which  is  late 
in  September;  they  aie  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
soil.  Mmtimer. 

The  sovereign  plant  he  drew, 
And  shew'd  its  nature,  and  its  wondrous  pow'r. 
Black  was  the  root,  but  milky  white  the  flower; 
Moly  the  name.  Pope. 

MoME,  mome.  n.  s.  A  dull,  stupid  block- 
head; a  stock;  a  post:  this  owes  its  ori- 
ginal to  the  French  word  7nomon,  which 
signifies  the  gaming  at  dice  in  masque- 
rade, the  rule  of  which  is,  that  a  strict 
silence  is  to  be  observed;  whatsoever 
sum  one  stakes  another  covers,  but  not 
a  word  is  to  be  spoken;  hence  also 
comes  our  word  mum  for  silence. 

Hanmer. 
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Mome,  malthorse,  capon,  coxcomb,  idiot,  patch! 

Either  get  thee  IVom  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch.  Shakspeare. 

MO'MENT,  mo'm^nt.  n.  *.  [momenCj  Fr. 

momentum,  Lat.]] 

1.  Consequence;    importance;     weight; 
value. 

We  do  not  find  that  our  Saviour  reproved  them 
of  error  for  thinliing  the  judgment  of  the  scribes  to 
be  worth  the  objecting,  for  esteeming  it  to  be  of  any 
moment  or  value  in  matters  concerning  God. 

Hooker. 

I  have  seen  her  die  twenty  times  upon  far  poorer 
moment.  Shakspeare. 

What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 

Shalcspearc. 

It  is  an  abstruse  speculation,  but  also  of  far  less 
moment  and  consequence  to  us  than  the  others;  see- 
ing that  without  this  we  can  evince  the  existence  of 
God.  EerUley. 

2.  Force;    impulsive   weight;    actuating 
power. 

The  place  of  publick  prayer  is  a  circumstance  in 
the  outwaid  form,  which  hath  moment  to  help  devo- 
tion. Hooker. 

Can  these  or  such  be  any  aid  to  us? 
Look  they  as  they  were  built  to  shake  the  world? 
Or  be  a  moment  to  our  enterprize?        Ben  Jonson. 

Touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free-will,  to  her  own  inclining  left, 
In  even  scale.  Milton. 

He  is  a  capable  judge;  can  hear  both  sides  with 
an  indifferent  ear:  is  determined  only  by  the  mo- 
ments of  truth,  and  so  retracts  his  past  errors. 

Morris. 

3.  An  indivisible  particle  of  time. 

If  I  would  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal  moment,  or  so, 
I  could  be  knighted.  Shaksp. 

The  flighty  purpose  never  is  o'ertook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it:  from  this  moment 
The  vei7  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.  Shaksp. 

The  imaginary  reasoning  of  brutes  is  not  a  dis- 
tinct reasoning,  but  performed  in  a  physical  moment. 

Hale. 

While  I  a  moment  name,  a  momenfs  past; 
I'm  nearer  death  in  this  verse  than  the  last; 
What  then  is  to  be  done?  be  wise  with  speed; 
A  fool  at  forty  is  a  fool  indeed.  Young. 

Yet  thus  receiving  and  returning  bliss 
In  this  great  moment,  in  this  golden  now, 
When  ev'iy  trace  of  what,  or  when,  or  how, 
Shou'd  from  my  soul  by  raging  love  be  torn.  Prior. 

Mome'ntally,  mo'mSn-tal-^.  adv.  [from 
momentum,  Lat.]  For  a  moment. 

Air  but  momentally  remaini^ig  in  our  bodies,  hath 
no  proportionable  space  for  its  conversion,  only  of 
length  enough  to  refrigerate  the  heat.  Brown. 

Momenta'neous,  m6-men-ta'ne-6s.  >  ^  .. 
Mo'mentany,  m6'm^n-ta-ne.«^2        ^ 
\j7iomentaneus,  Lat.   momentanee,  Fr.] 
Lasting  but  a  moment. 

Small  difficulties,  when  exceeding  great  good  is 
sure  to  ensue;  and,  on  the  other  side,  momentany 
benefits,  when  the  hurt  which  they  draw  after  them 
is  unspeakable,  are  not  at  all  to  be  respected. 

Hooker. 

Flame  above  is  durable  and  consistent;  but  with 

us  it  is  a  stranger  and  momentany.  Bacon. 

Scarce  could  the  shady  king 
The  horrid  sum  of  his  intentions  tell. 

But  she  swift  as  the  momeiitany  wing 
Of  lightning,  or  the  words  he  spoke,  left  hell. 

Crashaw. 
Mo'mentary,  mo'm^n-ta-re.   adj.   [from 
moment.']    Lasting  for  a  moment;  done 
in  a  moment. 

Momentary  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream.        Shaksp. 

Swift  as  thought  the  flitting  shade 
Through  air  his  jnoni£n/orjy  journey  made.  Dryden. 
Onions,  garlick,  pepper,  salt  and  vinegar,  taken 
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in  great  quantities,  excite  a  momentai-y  heat  and 
fever.  Jirhuthnot. 

Mome'ntous,  mo-men'tiis.  adj.  [from  mo- 
mentum, Lat.J  Important;  weighty;  of 
consequence. 

Great  Anne,  weighing  th'  events  of  war 
Momentoi.is,  in  her  prudent  heart  thee  chose. 

Philips. 
If  any  false  step  be  made  in  the  more  momentous 
concerns  of  life,  the  whole  scheme  of  ambitious  de- 
signs is  broken.  Addison. 
It  would  be  a  very  weak  thing  to  give  up  so  mo- 
mentous a  point  as  this,  only  because  it  has  been 
contested.                                                 Waterland. 

Mo'mmery,  m6m'mi'ir-6.i6^  ®'"'  n.  s.  [or 
mummei-ij,  from  ?nummer,  ?nomerie,  Fr.] 
An  entertainment  in  which  masters  play 
frolicks.  See  Mome. 

All  was  jollity. 
Feasting  and  mirth,  light  wantonness  and  laughter. 
Piping  and  playing,  minstrelsy  and  masking, 
Till  life  fled  from  us  like  an  idle  dream, 
A  shew  oimommery  without  a  meaning.         Rowe. 

Mo'nachal,  mon'na-kal.  adj.  \^?nonacal, 
Fr.  monachalis,  Lat.  fAoixx.tx-oq,]  Monas- 
tick;  relating  to  monks  or  conventual 
orders. 

Mo'nachism,  mon'na-kizm.  n.  s.  \_mona- 
chis7ne,  Fr.]  The  state  of  monks;  the 
monastick  life. 

M,^i    ,J^     -<  mon'nad.''*^  6**  ^         .l'".   .  .J 
o'nade,    I  3  An  mdivisi- 

ble  tiling. 

Disunity  is  the  natural  property  of  matter,  which 
of  itself  is  nothing  but  an  infinite  congeries  of  phy- 
sical monads.  More. 

MO'NARCH,  mon'nark.  n.  s.  [^monarch, 
Fr.  f^ovctp^oi.'] 

1.  A  governour  invested  with  absolute  au- 
thority; a  king. 

I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch.  Shaksp. 

Your  brother  kings  and  monarchs  of  the  earth 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself.  Shaks. 

The  father  of  a  family  or  nation,  that  uses  his 
servants  like  children,  and  advises  with  them  in 
what  concerns  the  commonweal,  and  thereby  is  wil- 
lingly obeyed  by  them,  is  what  the  schools  mean  by 
a  monarch.  Temple . 

2.  One  superiour  to  the  rest  of  the  same 
kind. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  ti-ees, 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd, 

With  ease  distingaish'd  is  the  regal  race, 
One  monarch  wears  an  open,  honest  face; 
Shap'd  to  his  size,  and  godlike  to  behold, 
His  royal  body  shines  with  specks  of  gold.  Dryden. 

Return'd  with  dire  remorseless  sway, 
The  monarch  savage  rends  the  trembling  prey.  Pope. 

3.  President. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shaksp. 

Mona'rchal,  m6-nS.r'kal.^^3  adj.  [from 
monarc/i.']  Suiting  a  monarch;  regal; 
princely;  iinperial. 

Satan,  whom  now  transcendent  glory  rais'd 
Above  his  fellows,  with  monarchal  pride. 
Conscious  of  highest  worth,  uumov'd  thus  spake. 

Milton. 
Mona'rchical,  mo-nir'k^-kal.  adj.  [mo- 
narchigue,    Fr.    f<.ovetpjcix,oi;    from    mo- 
jiarc/i.]  Vested  in  a  single  ruler. 

That  storks  will  only  live  in  free  states,  is  a  pretty 
conceit  to  advance  the  opinion  of  popular  policies, 
and  from  antipathies  in  nature  to  disparage  monar- 
chical government.  Brotcn, 
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The  decretals  resolve  all  into  a  monarchical  pow- 
er at  Rome.  Baker. 
To    Mo'narchise,    mon'nir-kize.    v.   n. 
[from  monarc/i.j  To  play  the  king. 

Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks.  Shak. 
Mo'nakchy,  mon'n&r-kfi.  n.  s.\^?nonarc/uej 
Fr.  iu.ovxp^tx.] 

1.  The  government  of  a  single  person. 

While  the  monarchy  flourish'd,  these  wanted  not 
a  protector.  AUerbury. 

2.  Kingdom;  empire. 

I  past 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried  aloud,  \v  hat  scourge  for  perjuiy 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakspeare. 
This  small  inheritance 
Contenteth  me,  and  's  worth  a  monarchy.    SAofcsp. 
Mo'nastery,  nion'na-stre,  or  mon'nds-ter- 
r^.  n.  s.   \jnonastere,  Fr.   monanterium, 
Lat.]    House   of  religious  retirement; 
convent;  abbey;  cloister.     It  is  usually 
pronounced,  and  often  written  rtwriastry. 
Then  courts  of  kings  were  held  in  high  renown; 
There,  virgins  honourable  vows  receiv'd, 
But  chaste  as  maids  in  monasteries  liv'd.     Dryden, 
In  a  monastery  your  devotions  cannot  carry  you 
so  far  towards  the  next  world,  as  to  make  this  lose 
the  sight  of  you.  Pope. 

Mona'stical,  mo-nas't^-kal.  >    adj.  [»2o- 
Mona'stick,  mo-nas'tik.*""    3      naatique, 
Fr.  monasticus,  Lat.]     Religiously  re- 
cluse; pertaining  to  a  monk. 

I  drave  my  suitor  to  forswear  the  full  stream  of 
the  world,  and  to  live  in  a  nook  merely  monastick. 

Shakspeare. 
The  silicious  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friers  derive  the  institution  of  their  monas- 
tick life  from  the  example  of  John  and  Elias. 

Broion. 
When  young,  you  led  a  life  monastick 
And  wore  a  vest  ecclesiastick; 
Now  in  your  age  you  gi-ow  fantastick.  Denham-. 
Mona'stically,  m6-nas'td-kal-16,  adv. 
[from  monastick.]  Reclusely;  in  the 
manner  of  a  monk. 

I  have  a  dozen  years  more  to  answer  for,  all  mo- 
nastically  passed  in  this  countiy  of  liberty  and  de- 
light. Swift. 
Mo'nday,  m6n'de."23  n.  s.  [from  7)ioon  and 

day.]  The  second  day  of  the  week. 
Mo'ney,  m(ln'ne.2^3  n.  s.  \_7n0nn0yc,  Fr. 
nioneta,  Lat.  It  has  properly  no  plural 
except  when  money  is  taken  for  a  sin- 
gle piece;  hnlmonies  was  formerly  used 
for  sums.]  .Metal  coined  for  the  purpo* 
ses  of  commerce. 

Importune  him  for  monies;  be  not  ceast 
With  slight  denial.  Shaksp. 

The  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Shakspeare. 
You  need  my  help,  and  you  say, 
Shylock,  we  would  have  monies.  '  Shaksp. 

I  will  give  thee  the  worth  of  it  in  money.  1  Kings. 
Wives  the  readiest  helps 
To  betray  heady  husbands,  rob  the  easy 
And  lend  the  monies  on  return  of  lust.  Ben  Jonson. 
Money  differs  from  uncoin'd  silver,  in  that  the 
quantity  of  silver  in  each  piece  of  money  is  ascer- 
tained by  the  stamp  it  bears,  which  is  a  publick 
voucher.  Locke. 

My  discourse  to  the  hen-peck'd  has  produced 
many  correspondents;  such  a  discourse  is  of  general 
use,  and  every  mairied  man's  money.  Mdison. 
Shall  I  withhold  a  little  money  or  food  from  my 
fellow  creature,  for  fear  he  should  not  be  good 
enough  to  receive  it  from  me?  Laio. 
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People  are  not  obliged  to  receive  any  monies,  ex- 
cept of  thtir  own  coinage  by  a  public  mint.    Swift. 

Those  liucksterers  or  money  jobbers  will  be  found 

necessary,  if  tbis  brass  money  is  made  current  in  the 

exchequer.  Sivift. 

Mo'neybag,  miln'n6-bag.  n.  s.  [money  and 

605-.]  A  large  purse. 

Look  to  my  house;  1  am  right  loth  to  go; 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  moneybags  to-night.        Shaksp. 

My  place  was  taken  up  by  an  ill-bred  puppy,  with 

a  moneybag  under  each  arm.  Jlddison. 

Mo'neybox,  nu\ii'iie-b6ks.n.5.  [money  and 

box.']  A  till;  repository  of  ready  coin. 
Mo'neychanger,  mim'ne-tshan-jur.  7i.  s. 
[money  and  cliungc.~]  A  broker  in  mo- 
ney. 

The  usurers  or  montychangirs  being  a  scandalous 
employment  at  Rome,  is  a  reason  for  the  high  rate 
of  interest.  ^rhuthnot. 

Mo'neyed,  min'nid.^^^  adj.  [from  money  J 
Rich  in  money:  often  used  in  opposition 
to  those  who  are  possessed  of  lands. 

Invite  moneyed  men  to  lend  to  the  merchants,  for 
the  continuing  and  quickening  of  ti'ade.         Bacon. 

If  exportation  will  not  balance  importation,  away 
must  your  silver  go  again,  whether  moneyed  or  not 
moneyed;  for  where  goods  do  not,  silver  must  pay 
for  the  commodities  you  spend.  Locke. 

Several  turned  their  money  into  those  funds,  mer- 
chants as  well  as  other  moneyed  men.  Swift. 

With  these  measures  fell  in  all  monied  men;  such 
as  had  raised  vast  sums  by  trading  with  stocks  and 
funds,  and  lending  upon  great  interest.  Swift. 

Mo'neyeu,  m^m'ne-Cir.  n.  s.  [monnoyer- 
eur,  Fr.  from  rnoney.] 

1.  One  that  deals  in  money;  a  banker. 

2.  A  coiner  of  money. 
Mo'neyless,  mCin'n^-l^s.  adj.  [from  mo- 
ney.] Wanting  money;  pennyless. 

The  strong  expectation  of  a  good  certain  salary 
will  outweigh  the  loss  by  bad  rents  received  out  of 
lauds  in  moneyless  times.  Swift. 

Mo'neymatter,  miin'ne-mdt-tilr.  n.  s. 
[money  and  matter.]  Account  of  debtor 
and  creditor. 

What  if  you  and  I  Nick  should  enquire  how  mo- 
ney mattci-s  stand  between  us?  Jirbulhnol. 
Mo'neysc'rivener,  mun'n^-skriv-nilr.  n. 
a.    [money  and   scrivener.]     One    who 
raises  money  for  others. 

Suppose  a  young  unexperienced  man  in  the  hands 
oi  moniyscriveners,  such  fellows  aie  like  your  wire- 
drawing mills,  if  they  get  hold  of  a  man's  finger, 
they  will  pull  in  his  whole  body  at  last.  Arbutlmot. 

Mo'neywort,  mfln'ni-wijrt.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Mo'?JEYSWORTH,m(in'n^z-wur;A  71. s. [mo- 
ney and  ivort/i.]  Something  valuable; 
something  that  will  bring  money. 

There  is  either  money  or  moneysworth  in  all  the 
controversies  of  life;  for  we  live  in  a  mercenary 
world,  and  it  is  the  price  of  all  things  in  it.  VEstr. 

Mo'ngcokw,  miing'korn.n.  s.  [maiij,  Sax. 
and  corn.]  Mixed  corn:  as,  wheat  and 
rye;  mistellane,  or  maslin. 

Mo'nger,  mi\ng'gur.^«^  n.  s.  [manjepe, 
Sax.  a  trader;  from  manjian,  Saxon;  to 
trade.]  A  dealer;  a  seller.  It  is  seldom 
or  never  used  alone,  or  otherwise  than 
after  the  name  of  any  commodity  to  ex- 
press a  seller  of  that  commodity;  as,  a 
'fishmonger:  and  sometimes  a  meddler 
in  any  thing;  as,  a  ivhoremonger^  a  neios- 
monger. 

Do  you  know  me.' — Yes,  excellent  well,  you  are 
a  fibh-tno7i^(;r.  Shaksji, 
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Th'  impatient  states-monger 
Could  now  contain  himself  no  longer.  Hudibras. 
Mo'ngrel,  milng'gril.ss  adj.  [as  mo7ig- 
corn,  from  manj,  Saxon;  or  mengcn,  to 
mix,  Dutch.]  Of  a  mixed  breed:  com- 
monly written  mtingrcl  for  mangrel. 

This  zealot 
Is  of  a  fli«Miffr«/,  divers  kind, 
Clerick  before,  and  lay  behind.  Hudibras. 

Ye  monpel  work  of  heav'n  with  human  shapes, 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  ^^o^ 
The  master's  voice.  Dryden. 

I'm  but  a  half-strain'd  villain  yet, 
But  mongrel  mischievous.  Dryden. 

Base,  groveling,  worthless  wretches; 
Mon^el  in  faction;  poor  faint-hearted  traitors. 

Mdison. 
His  friendships  still  to  few  confin'd, 
Were  always  of  the  middling  kind; 
No  fools  of  rank,  or  mongrel  breed, 
Who  fain  would  pass  fur  lords  indeed.  Swift. 

Mo'niment,  mon'ne-m^iit.  n.  s.  [from  mo- 
neoy  Lat.]  It  seems  here  to  signify  in- 
scription. 

Some  others  were  driven  and  distent 
Into  great  ingots  and  to  wedges  square. 
Some  in  round  plates  withouten  moniment.  Spenser. 

To  Mo'nish,  mon'nish.  v.  a.  [moneo,  Lat.] 
To  admonish,  of  which  it  is  a  contrac- 
tion. 

Monish  him  gently,  which  shall  make  him  both 
willing  to  amend,  and  glad  to  go  forward  in  love. 

^scham. 

Mo'nisher,  mon'nish-ur.os  „.  4.  [from  mo- 
nis/2.]  An  admonisher;  a  monitor. 

Moni'tion,  mo-nish'Cm.  n.  s.  [nionitio, 
Lat.  7no7ii(io?i,  French.] 

1.  Information;  hint. 

We  have  no  visible  monition  of  the  returns  of  any 
other  periods,  such  as  we  have  of  the  day,  by  suc- 
cessive light  and  darkness.  Holder  on  Time. 

2.  Instruction;  document. 

Unruly  ambition  is  deaf,  not  only  to  the  advice 
of  friends,  but  to  the  counsels  and  monitions  of  rea- 
son itself.  VEstrange. 

Then  after  sage  monitions  from  his  friends, 
His  talents  to  employ  for  nobler  ends, 
He  turns  to  politicks  his  dang'rous  wit.  Swift. 

Mo'nitor,  mon'n^-tur.*'^''  7i.  s.  [Lat.J  One 
who  warns  of  faults,  or  informs  of  duty; 
one  who  gives  useful  hints.  It  is  used 
of  an  upper  scliolar  in  a  school  com- 
missioned by  the  master  to  look  to  the 
boys  in  his  absence. 

You  need  not  be  a  mo»u<or  to  the  king;  his  learn- 
ing is  eminent:  be  but  his  scholar,  and  you  are  safe. 

Bacon. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Adam  innocent  to  have 

these  notions  also  firm  and  untainted,  to  carry  his 

monitor  in  his  bosom,  his  law  in  his  heart,  and  to 

have  such  a  conscience  as  might  be  its  own  casuist. 

South. 
We  can  but  divine  who  it  is  that  speaks;  whether 
Persius  himself,  or  his  friend  and  monitor,  or  a 
third  person.  Dryden. 

The  pains  that  come  from  the  necessities  of  na- 
ture, are  monitors  to  us  to  beware  of  greater  mis- 
chiefs. Locfce. 

Mo'nitory,  mon'nfi-tiar-^.*^^  adj.  [mo7ii- 
toire,  Fr.  mo/iitorius^  Lat.]  Conveying 
useful  instruction;  giving  admonition. 

Losses,  miscaiTiages,  and  disappointments,  ai-e 
monitory  and  instructive.  VEstrange. 

He  is  so  taken  up  still,  in  spite  of  the  monitory 
hint  in  my  essay,  witli  particular-  men,  that  he  ne- 
glects maukind.  Pope. 

Mo'nitory,  mon'ne-tilr-i.  n.  s.  Admoni- 
tion; warning. 
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A  king  of  Hungary  took  a  bishop  in  battle,  add 
kept  him  prisoner;  whereupon  the  pope  writ  a  mo- 
nitory to  him,  for  that  he  had  broken  the  privilege 
of  holy  church.  Bacon. 

MO,\K,  nu'ink.^66  „_  5,  [monec,  Sax.  mo- 
nac/ius,  Lat.  fcovx^oi-]  One  of  a  religious 
community  bound  by  vows  to  certain 
observances. 

'Twould  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words, 
Spoke  by  a  holy  numk.  Shaksp. 

Abdemeleck,  as  one  weary  of  the  world,  gave 
over  all,  and  betook  himself  to  a  solitary  life,  and 
became  a  melancholy  Mahomedan  monk.    Knolles. 

The  dronish  monks,  the  scorn  and  shame  of  man- 
hood, 
Rouse  and  prepare  once  more  to  take  possession, 
And  nestle,  in  their  ancient  hives  again.  Rowe. 

Monks,  in  some  respects,  agree  with  regulars,  as 
in  the  substantial  vows  of  religion;  but  in  other  re- 
spects, monks  and  regulars  dilTer;  for  that  regulars, 
vows  excepted,  are  not  tied  up  to  so  strict  a  rule  of 
life  as  monks  are.  -^yliffe' 

Mo'xKERY,  milnk'kur-e.«"  n.  s.  [from 
monk.]  The  monastick  life. 

Neither  do  !  meddle  with  their  evangelical  per- 
fection of  vows,  nor  the  dangerous  servitude  of  their 
rash  and  impotent  votaries,  nor  the  inconveniences 
of  their  moiikery.  Hall. 

Mo'nkey,  mi'mk'k6.^^«  n.  s.  [mo7iikin,  a 
little  man.] 

1.  An  ape;  a  baboon;  a  jackanapes.  An 
animal  bearing  some  resemblance  of 
man. 

One  of  them  shewed  me  a  ring  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  jnonfeey:  Tubal,  it  was  my  tur- 
quoise: I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys.  ,  Shaksp. 

More  new-fangled  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in 
my  desires  than  a  monkey.  Shaksp. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkeys,  destroy  their 
young  ones  by  senseless  fondness.  Locke. 

With  glittering  gold  and  sparkling  gems  they 
shine. 
But  apes  and  monkeys  are  the  gods  within.   Grant*. 

2.  A  word  of  contempt,  or  slight  kindness. 

This  is  the  monkeifs  own  giving  out:  she  is  per- 
suaded I  will  marry  her.  Shaksp. 
Poor  monkey!  how  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father.' 

Shakspeare. 
Mo'nkhood,  raink'hud.  n.  s.  [monk  and 
hood.]  The  character  of  a  monk. 

He  had  left  off  his  monkhood  too,  and  was  no 

longer  obliged  to  them.  Jitlerbury. 

Mo'nkish,  miank'klsh.  adj.  [from  monk.] 

Monastick;  pertaining  to  monks;  taught 

by  monks. 

Those  publick  charities  are  a  greater  ornament  to 

this  city  than  all  its  wealth,  and  do  more  real  honour 

to  the  reformed  religion,  than  redounds  to  the  church 

of  Rome  from  all  those  monkish  and  superstitious 

foundations  of  which  she  vainly  boasts.    Jitterhury. 

Rise,  rise,  Roscommon,  see  the  Blenheim  muse, 

The  dull  constraint  oimonkish  rhyme  refuse.  Smith. 

MoNKs-HOOD,  muuks'hud.  n.  s.  [consoUda 

regulis.]  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Monks-rhubarb,  miinks-r66'b<lrb.  /z.  s. 

A  species  of  dock.:  its  roots  are  used  in 

medicine.  > 

Mo'nochord,  mon'no-kord.  n.  s.   [jitov©- 

and  %«^^»j.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  ono  string:  as,  the 
trumpet  marine.  Harris. 

2.  A  kind  of  instrument  anciently  of  singu- 
lar use  for  the  regulating  of  sounds. 

The  ancients  made  use  of  the  monochord  to  deter- 
mine the  proportion  of  sounds  to  one  another.  When 
the  chord  was  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  so  that 
the  terms  were  as  one  to  one,  they  called  them  mii- 
sons;  but  if  as  two  to  one,  they  calUd  them  octaves 
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or  diapasons;  when  they  were  as  three  to  tno,  they 
called  them  fifths  or  diapentes;  if  they  were  as  four 
to  three,  they  called  them  fourths  or  diatesserons; 
if  as  five  to  four,  they  called  it  diton,  or  a  tierce- 
major;  but  if  as  six  to  five,  then  they  called  it  a 
demi-diton,  or  a  ticrce-minor;  and  lastly,  if  the 
terms  were  as  twenty-four  to  twenty-five,  they  cal- 
led it  a  demiton  or  dieze:  the  monochord  being  thus 
divided,  was  properly  that  which  they  called  a  sys- 
tem, of  which  there  were  many  kinds,  according  to 
the  different  divisions  of  the  monochord.  Hants. 
MoNo'cuLAR,  mo-nok'ku-lar.    >  adj. 

MoNo'cuLous,  mo-nok'ku-lus.  5  [_f^ov(^ 
and  oculus.']  One-eyed;  having  only  one 
eye. 

He  was  well  served  who,  going  to  cut  down  an 
ancient  white  hawthorn  tree,  which,  because  she 
budded  before  others,  might  be  an  occasion  of  su- 
perstition, had  some  of  the  prickles  flew  into  his 
eyes,  and  made  him  monocular.  Howel. 

Those  of  China  repute  the  rest  of  the  world  mo- 
noculous. Glanville. 
Mo'nody,  mon'no-de.  n.  s.  \_(*.o>tuhtK,;  mo- 
nodie,  Fr.]  A  poem  sung  by  one  person 
not  in  dialogue. 
Mono'gamist,      mo-nog'ga-mist.     n.     s. 
Qm.ov®-'  and  yxy.®^;  monogame.,  Fr.]  One 
who  disallows  second  marriages. 
Mono'gamy,  m6-n6g'ga-me.**'='  n.  s.  [^mo- 
nogamie,  Fr.  /k,ov©-  and  yu/A.ea.'^    Mar- 
riage of  one  wife. 
Mo'nogkam,   mon'no-gram.    n.  s.   \j^ovoi 
and    y^ea^iJLoe,;  monogramme^  Fr.]     A  ci- 
pher; a  character  compounded  of  sever- 
al letters. 
Mono'logue,  m6n'n6-l6g.3^^  n.  s.   [^(^avoi; 
and  Xoyoi;  monologue,  Fr.]    A  scene  in 
which  a  person  of  the  drama  speaks  by 
himself;  a  soliloquy. 

He  gives  you  an  account  of  himself,  and  of  his 
returning  from  the  country,  in  monologue;  to  which 
unnatural  way  of  narration  Terence  is  subject  in  all 
his  plays.  Dryden. 

Mono'machy,  mo-nom'a-k^.^^^  °*^  ^°°  n.  6-. 
^f/,o))ofAct^\»;  ji*o»es  and  ftot;^^;?.]  A  duel;  a 
single  combat. 
Mo'nome,  mon'nome.  n.  s.  \monome,  Fr.] 
In  algebra,  a  quantity  that  has  but  one 
denomination  or  name;  as,  a  b,  a  a  b, 
a  a  a  b.  Harris. 

Monope'talous,  mon-no-pet'tal-lfis.  adj. 
Tmonopetatet  Fr.  ftovs;  and  TrerxXov.^  It  is 
used  for  such  flowers  as  are  formed  out 
of  one  leaf,  howsoever  they  may  be 
seemingly  cut  into  many  small  ones, 
and  those  fall  off  together.  Quincy. 

Moxo'poLiST,  mo-nop'po-list.  n.  s.  \mono- 
poleur,  Fr.]  One  who  by  engrossing  or 
patent  obtains  the  sole  power  or  privi- 
lege of  vending  any  commodity. 
To  MoNo'poLizE,  mo-nop'po-lize.  v.  a. 
[fMvoi  and  TfuXsu;  monofioler,  Fr.]  To 
have  the  sole  power  or  privilege  of 
vending  any  commodity. 
He  has  such  a  prodigious  trade,  that  if  there  is  not 
some  stop  put,  he  will  monopolize;  nobody  will  sell 
a  yard  of  drapery  or  mercery  ware,  but  himself. 

%irbuthnot. 

MoNo'poLY,  mo-nop'po-l^.  n,  s.  [jtcovo^rw- 

A<«;  mono/wle,  French;  jitsvosaiid  -sraXeM.^ 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  selling  any 

thing. 

If  I  had  a  monopoly  on  't  they  would  have  part 
on  't,  Shaksp. 


How  could  he  answer 't,  should  the  state  think  fit,  i 
To  question  a  monopoly  of  wit.  Cowley. 

One  of  the  most  oppressive  monopolies  imaginable; 
all  others  can  concern  only  something  without  us,  but 
this  fastens  upon  our  nature,  yea  upon  our  reason. 
Government  cfthe  Tongue. 

Shakspeare  rather  writ  happily  than  knowingly 
and  justly;  and  Jonson,  ivho,  by  studying  Horace, 
had  been  acquainted  with  the  rules,  yet  seemed  to 
envy  to  posterity  that  knowledge,  and  to  make  a 
monopoly  of  his  learning.  Dryden. 

MoNo'pTOTE,  mon'nop-tote,  or  mo-nop'- 
tote.  n.  s.  [ntcvo;  and  5r7»c-<?.]  A  noun 
used  only  in  some  one  oblique  case. 

darkens  Latin  Grammar. 

Mono' STICK,  mo-nos'tik.*""  n.  s.  [j/.o>)o?-tx,- 
ov.]  A  composition  of  one  verse. 

Monosylla'bical,  m6n-n6-sil-lSb'6-kal. 
adj.  [from  monosyllable. 1^  Consisting  of 
words  of  one  syllable. 

MONOSY'LLABLE,  mon-nosU'la-bl. 
n.  s.  \monosyllabe,  French;  ^ov«s  and 
<rvXXx^'/i.~\    A  word  of  only  one  syllable. 

My  name  of  Ptolemy ! 
It  is  so  long  it  asks  an  hour  to  write  it: 
I'll  change  it  into  Jove  or  Mars! 
Or  any  other  civil  monosyllable, 
That  will  not  tire  my  hand.  Dryden. 

Poets,  although  not  insensible  how  much  our  lan- 
guage was  already  over-stocked  with  monosyllables, 
yet,  to  save  time  and  pains,  introduced  that  barba- 
rous custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to  fit  them  to 
the  measure  of  their  verses.  Sivift. 

Monosyllable  lines,  unless  artfully  managed,  are 
stiff  or  languishing;  but  may  be  beautiful  to  express 
melancholy.  Pope. 

Monosy'llabi.ed,  mon-no-sil'la-bld.  adj. 
\_monosyllabe,  Frenchj  from  monosylla- 
ble.']    Consisting  of  one  syllable. 

Nine  taylors,  if  rightly  spell'd. 
Into  one  man  are  monosyllabled.  Cleaveland. 

Mono'tony,  m6-n6t't6-n6.^i8  „_  g^  [utevoTa- 
vtx;  f*.oyo(;  and  rovo^;  monotonie,  French.] 
Uniformity  of  sound;  want  of  variety  in 
cadence. 

I  could  object  to  the  repetition  of  the  same  rhimes 

within  four  lines  of  each  other  as  tiresome  to  the 

ear  through  their  monotony.  Pope. 

MO'JVSIEUR,  mon-seur'.  72.  s.  [French.] 

A  term  of  reproach  for  a  Frenchman. 

A  Frenchman  his  companion; 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl.  Shakspeare. 

MoNSo'oN,  m6n-s66n'.  n.  s.  [?«onso?2,  7non- 
(^071,  French.] 

Monsoons  are  shifting  trade  winds  in  the  East 
Indian  ocean,  which  blow  periodically;  some  for  half 
a  year  one  way,  others  but  for  three  months,  and 
then  shift  and  blow  for  six  or  three  months  directly 
contrary.  Harris. 

The  monsoons  and  trade  winds  are  constant  and 
periodical  even  to  the  thirtieth  degree  of  latitude 
all  around  the  globe,  and  seldom  trangiess  or  fall 
short  of  those  bounds.  Ray. 

MO'NSTER,  mon'stir.ss  n.  s.  [nionstre, 

French;  monstrum,  Latin.] 
1.  Something  out  of  the   common  order 
of  nature. 

Methinks  heroic  poesie  till  now. 
Like  some  fantastic  fairy  land  did  shew, 
Gods,  devils,  nymphs,  witches,  and  giants  race, 
And  all  but  man  in  man's  chief  work  had  place. 
Then  like  some  worthy  knight  with  sacred  arms, 
Dost  drive  the  monsters  thence,  and  end  the  charms. 

Cowley. 

It  ought  to  be  determined  whether  monsters  be 

really  a  distinct  species;  we  find  that  some  of  these 

monstrous  productions  have  none  of  those  qualities 


that  accompany  the  essence  of  that  species  from 
whence  they  derive  their  originals.  Locke. 

2.  Something  horrible  for  deformity,  wick- 
edness, or  mischief. 

If  she  live  long. 
And,  in  the  end,  meet  the  old  course  of  death, 
Women  will  all  turn  monsters.  Shaksp. 

All  human  virtue  to  its  latest  breath. 
Finds  Envy  never  conquer'd  but  by  death: 
The  great  Alcides,  ev'ry  labour  past, 
Had  still  this  mojister  to  subdue  at  last.  Pope. 

To  Mo'nstek,  m6n'stur.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  put  out  of  the  common  or- 
der of  things.     Not  in  use. 

Her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree 
That  monsters  it.  Shaksp. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  licad  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster''d.  Shaksp. 

MoNSTRo'siTY,     mon-stfos's^-te.  ) 

MoNSTRuo'srrY,     m6n-str66-6s's^-t^.   ^ 
n.  s.  [from   7nonstrous.]     The  state  of 
being  monstrous,  or  out  of  the  common 
order  of  the  universe.     Mo7istrosity  is 
more  analogous. 

This  is  the  inonstruosity  in  love,  that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  execution  confin'd.  Shaksp. 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
shoals  of  people,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from 
nature,  as  have  in  their  very  body  and  frame  of  es- 
tate a  monstrosity.  Bacon. 
We  read  of  monstrous  births,  but  we  often  see  a 
greater  monstrosity  in  educations:  thus,  when  a  fa- 
ther has  begot  a  man,  he  trains  him  up  into  a  beast. 

South. 
By  the  same  law  monstrosity  could  not  incapaci- 
tate from  marriage,  witness  the  case  of  hermaphro- 
dites, ^rbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Mo'nstrous,  mon'strfts.  ac(/.  \_monstreux^ 

French;  monstrosus,  Latin.] 
I.  Deviating  from  the  stated  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Nature  there  perverse. 
Brought  forth  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things, 
Hydras,  and  gorgons,  and  chimeras  dire.     Milton. 
Eveiy  thing  that  exists  has  its  particular  consti- 
tution; and  yet  some  monstrous  productions  have 
few  of  those  qualities  which  accompany  the  essence 
of  that  species  from  whence  they  derive  their  ori- 
ginals. Locke. 
Stratige;   wonderful.     Generally  with 
some^degree  of  dislike. 

Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wan'd? 

Shakspeare. 
0  monstrous!  but  one  halfpenny  worth  of  bread 
to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack.  Shaksp. 

.  Irregular;  enormous. 

No  monstrous  height,  or  breadth,  or  length  ap- 
pear, 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

.  Shocking;  hateful. 

This  was  an  invention  given  out  by  the  Spani- 
ards, to  save  the  inonstrous  scorn  their  nation  re- 
ceived. Bacon. 
Mo'nstrous,  mon'strds.  adv.  Exceeding- 
ly; very  much.     A  cant  term. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  peti-oleum,  a  dram  of  each,  turn 
into  a  mouldy  substance,  there  residing  a  fair  cloud 
in  the  bottom,  and  a  monstrovs  thick  oil  on  the  top. 

Bacon. 

She  was  easily  put  off  the  hooks,  and  monstrous 

hard  to  be  pleased  again.  L'Estrange- 

Add,  that  the  rich  have  still  a  gibe  in  store. 
And  will  be  monstrous  witty  on  the  poor.     Dryden. 
Mo'nstrously,  mon'strus-le.  adv.  [from 
7no7istrous.] 


MON 

1 .  In  a  manner  out  of  the  common  or- 
der of  nature;  shockingly;  terribly;  hor- 
ribly. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  bis  youth,  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.      South. 

2.  To  a  great  or  enormous  degree. 

He  walks, 
And  that  self-chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  foreswore  most  nionslrously  to  have. 

Shakspeare, 
These  truths  with  his  example  you  disprove, 
Who  with  his  wife  is  monstrously  in  love.    Dryden. 
Mo'nstrousness,     moii'stius-n^s.     n.     s. 
[from  monscrozis.']     Enormity;   irregu- 
lar nature  or  behaviour. 

See  the  inonslrousness  of  man. 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  ungrateful  shape!  Shaksp. 
MO'M'TANT^  mon'tant.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  term  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 
—To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  pass  thy  puncto, 
thy  stock,  thy  traverse,  thy  distance,  thy  montant. 

Shakspeare. 
MONTE'RO,  mon'te-ro.  n.  s.  [Spanish.] 
A  horseman's  cap. 
His  hat  was  like  a  helmet,  or  Spanish  monttro. 

Bacon. 
Monte'th,  mon'tit/i.  7i.  s.  [from  the  name 
of  the   inventor.]     A  vessel  in  which 
glasses  are  washed. 

New  things  produce  new  words,  and  thus  Monteth 
Has  by  one  vessel  sav'd  his  name  from  death.  King. 
MONTH,  miln«A.'"'  n.  s.  [mona?>,  Sax.] 
A  space  of  time  either  measured  by  the 
sun  or  moon:  the  lunar  month  is  the 
time  between  the  change  and  change, 
or  the  time  in  v/liich  the  moon  comes 
to  the  same  point:  the  solar  month  is 
the  time  in  which  the  sun  passes  through 
a  sign  of  the  zodiack:  the  calendar 
months,  by  which  wc  reckon  time,  are 
unequally  of  thirty  or  one-and-thirty 
days,  except  February,  which  is  of 
twenty-eight,  and  in  leap  year  of  twenty- 
nine. 

Till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 

Sojourn  with  my  sister.  Shaksp. 

From  a  month  old  even  unto  five  years  old.  Lev. 

J\Ionths  are  not  only  lunaiy,  and  measured  by  the 

moon,  but  also  solaiy,  and  terminated  by  the  motion 

of  the  sun,  in  thirty  degrees  of  the  ecliptick.  Brown. 

As  many  montlis  as  I  sustain'd  her  hate, 
So  many  years  is  she  condemn'd  by  fate 
To  daily  death.  Dryden. 

Month's  ?nind,  mi\n?/is-mind'.  n.  s.  Long- 
ing desire. 
You  have  a  month''s  mind  to  them.  Shaksp. 

I'or  if  a  trumpet  sound,  or  drum  beat, 
Who  has  not  a  month''s  mind  to  combat?  Hudibras. 
ISIo'nthly,  milnf/i'le.  adj.  [from  7nonch.~\ 

1 .  Continuing  a  month;  performed  in  a 
month. 

I  would  ask  concerning  the  monthly  revolutions 
of  the  moon  about  the  earth,  or  the  diurnal  oues  of 
the  earth  upon  its  own  axis,  whether  these  have  been 
finite  or  infinite.  Bentley. 

2.  Happening  every  month. 

The  youth  of  hcav'nly  birth  I  view'd, 
For  whom  our  monthly  victims  are  renew'd.  Dryd. 
Mo'nthly,   mi'in//i'16.    adv.     Once   in   a 
month. 

If  the  one  may  very  well  monthly,  the  other  may 
as  well  even  daily,  be  iterated.  Hooker 

O  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
That  changes  monthly  in  her  circled  orb; 
Lest  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.  Shaksp. 
MOjVTO'IRi  m6n-t6ir'.  7i.  s.   [French.] 


MO  0 

In  horsemanship,  a  stone  as  high  as  the 
stirrups,  which  Italian  riding-masters 
mount  their  horses  from,  without  put- 
ting their  foot  in  the  stirrup.  Diet. 

MoNTRo'ss,  mon-troz'.  n.  s.  An  under- 
gunner,  or  assistant  to  a  gunner,  engi- 
neer, or  fire-master.  Diet. 

MO'NUMENT,  mon'nu-m^nt.^'^  n.  s. 
[monM?«e«^ French;  mo«w;«c7z?M/«,Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  by  which  the  memory  of 
persons  or  things  is  preserved;  a  me- 
morial. 

In  his  time  there  remained  the  monument  of  his 
tomb  in  the  mountain  Jasius.  Raleigh. 

He  is  become  a  notable  monument  of  unpros^e- 
rous  disloyalty.  King  Charles. 

So  many  grateful  altars  I  would  rear 
Of  grassy  turf;  and  pile  up  every  stone 
Of  lustre  from  the  brook;  in  memory, 
Or  monuinenl  to  ages:  and  thereon 
Offer  sweet-smelling  gums.  Milton. 

Of  ancient  British  art 
A  pleasing  monument,  not  less  admir'd 
Than  what  from  Attick  or  Etruscan  hands 
Arose.  Philips. 

Collect  the  best  monuments  of  our  friends,  their 
own  images  in  their  writings.  Pope. 

2.  A  tomb;  a  cenotaph;  something  erect- 
ed in  memory  of  the  dead. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 
That  appertain  unto  a  burial.  Shaksp. 

The  flowers  which  in  the  circling  valley  grow, 
Shall  on  his  monument  their  odours  throw.  Sandys. 

In  a  heap  of  slain, 
Two  youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load  op- 

prcst 
Of  slaughter'd  foes,  whom  first  to  death  they  sent, 
The  trophies  of  their  strength,  a  bloody  monument. 

Dryden. 
With  thee  on  Raphael's  monument  I  mourn, 
Or  wait  inspiring  dreams  at  Waro's  urn.         Pope. 

Monume'ntal,  mon-nu-men't^l.  adj. 
[from  monument.~]^ 

1.  Memorial;  preserving  memory. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves. 
And  shadows  brown  that  Sylvan  loves, 
Of  pine  or  monumental  oak.  Jdilton. 

The  destruction  of  the  earth  was  the  most  monu- 
mental proof  that  could  have  been  given  to  all  the 
succeeding  ages  of  mankind.  Woodward. 

The  polish'd  pillar  different  sculptures  grace, 
A  work  outlasting  monumental  brass.  Pope. 

2.  Raised  in  honour  of  the  dead;  belong- 
ing to  a  tomb. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright; 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion 
Like  rusty  mail  in  mouumental  mockery.     Shalcsp. 

I'll  not  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  her  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  Shakspeare. 

Therefore  if  he  needs  must  go. 
And  the  fates  will  have  it  so, 
Softly  may  he  be  possest 

Of  his  monumental  rest.  Crashaw. 

MOOD,  mdod.^o  ^ue  „_  ^^  [?node,  French; 
modus-,  Latin.] 

1.  The  form  of  an  argument. 

J\Iood  is  the  regular  determination  of  propositions 
according  to  their  quantity  and  quality,  i.  e.  the  uni- 
versal or  particular  affirmation  or  negation.    IValts. 

Aristotle  reduced  our  loose  reasonings  to  certain 
rules,  and  made  them  conclude  in  mood  and  figure. 

Baker. 

2.  Style  of  musick. 

They  move 
In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes,  and  soft  recorders.  Milton. 

Their  sound  seems  a  tunc 


MO  O 

Harsh,  and  of  dissonant  mood  from  bis  complaint. 

J\IiUon. 

3.  The  change  the  verb  imdergoes  in 
some  languages,  as  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  French,  to  signify  various  intentions 
of  the  mind,  is  called  inood.         Clarke. 

4.  [from  mod,  Gcthick;  mob.  Sax.  moed, 
Dutch;  and  generally  in  all  Teutonick 
dialects.]  Temper  of  mind;  state  of 
mind  as  affected  by  any  passion;  dispo- 
sition. 

The  trembling  ghosts,  with  sad  amazed  mood, 
Chattering  their  iron  teeth,  and  staring  wide 
With  stony  eyes.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  kingly  beast  upon  her  gazing  stood. 
With  pity  calm'd,  down  fell  his  angry  mood. 

Faii~y  Qween. 

Eyes  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakspeare. 

Clorinda  chang'd  to  ruth  her  warlike  mood. 
Few  silver  drops  her  vermil  cheeks  depaint.  Fairf. 

Solyman,  in  a  melancholy  mood,  walked  up  and 
down  ia  his  tent  a  great  part  of  the  uight.    Knolles. 

She  was  in  fittest  trwod, 
For  cutting  corns,  or  letting  blood.  Hudibras. 

These  two  kids  t'  appease  his  angry  mood 
I  bear,  of  which  the  furies  give  him  good.  Dryden. 

He  now  profuse  of  tears, 
In  suppliant  inood  fell  prosti'ate  at  our  feet.    Mdis. 

5.  Anger;  rage;  heat  of  mind.  Mod.,  in 
Gothick,  signifies  habitual  temper. 

That  which  wc  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  into  anger  and  choler  in  them;  yet  in 
their  mood  they  cast  forth  somewhat  wherewith,  un- 
der pain  of  greater  displeasure,  we  must  rest  con- 
tented. Hooker. 

iMo'oDY,  moo'd^.  adj.   [from  mood.~\ 

1.  Angry;  out  of  humour. 

How  now,  moody? 
What  is't  thou  can'st  demand?  Shakspeare. 

Chide  him  rev'rently, 
When  you  perceive  his  blood  incline  to  mirth; 
But  being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Till  that  iiis  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 
Confound  themselves  with  working.  Shaksp. 

Every  peevish,  moody  malecontent 
Shall  set  the  senseless  rabble  in  an  uproar.  Roioe. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual:  mob  in  Saxon 
signifies  the  mind.    ♦ 

Give  me  some  musick;  musick,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  ti'ade  in  love .  Shaksp. 

MOON,  m66n.^°^  n.  s.  [ftJjvjj;  7nena,  Go- 
thick;  mena,  Saxon;  7no7ia.,  Islandick; 
maa7ie^  Danish;  7nane,  German;  macn^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  changing  luminary  of  the  night, 
called  by  poets  Cynthia  or  Phoebe. 

The  moon  shines  bright:  'twas  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.  Shaksp. 

Diana  hath  her  name  from  moisten,  which  is  the 
property  of  the  moon,  being  by  nature  cold  and 
moist,  and  is  feigned  to  be  a  goddess  huntress. 

Peacham. 

Beneath  the  mighty  ocean's  wealthy  caves; 
Beneath  th'  eternal  fountain  of  all  waves. 
Where  their  vast  court  the  mother  waters  keep, 
And  undisturb'd  by  moons  in  silence  sleep.   Cowley. 

Ye  7noon  and  stars  bear  witness  to  the  truth ! 

Dryden. 

2.  A  month.  Ainsworth. 

3.  [In  fortification.]  It  is  used  in  com- 
position to  denote  a  figure  resembling 
a  crescent:  as,  a  half  7710071. 

MooN-BE.\M,  m66n'b6me.  n.  s.  [moon  and 
beam.^  Rays  of  lunar  light. 
The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 


MOO 

in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering 
of  light,  as  the  moon-beams  playing  upon  a  wave. 

Bacon. 

On  the  water  the  mAon-beams  played,  and  made 

it  appear  like  floating  quicksilver.  Dryden. 

Moon-calf,   moon'kaf.   n.  s.  \_nioo7i  and 

ca/f.] 

1.  A  monster;  a  false  conception:  suppo- 
sed perhaps  anciently  to  be  produced 
by  the  influence  of  the  moon. 

How  cam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege  of  this  moon- 
calf? Shaksp. 

2.  A  dolt;  a  stupid  fellow. 

The  potion  works  not  on  the  part  design'd, 
But  turns  his  brain,  and  stupefies  his  mind; 
The  sotted  moon-ca(/' gapes.  Dryden. 

Moon-eyed,  mdon'ide.  adj.  \_moon  and 
eye.'] 

1.  Having  eyes  affected  by  the  revolutions 
of  the  moon. 

2.  Dim-eyed;  purblind.  Ainsworth. 
Moon-fe'rn,  moon'f^rn.  n.  s.  \_hemionitis, 

Latin.]     A  plant.  Ainsivorth. 

MooN-FiSH,  mdon'fish.  n.  s. 

Moon-fish  is  so  called,  because  the  tail  fin  is 

shaped  like  a  half-moon,  by  which,  and  his  odd 

trussed  shape,  he  is  sufficiently  distinguished.  Grew. 

Mo'oNLESs,  mOon'lfis.   adj.  [from  moon.] 

Not  enlightened  by  the  moon. 

Assisted  by  a  friend,  one  moonless  night. 
This  Palamon  from  prison  took  his  flight.  Dryden. 
Mo'oNLiGHT,  moon'llte.  n.  s.  [_moon  and 
light.']  The  light  afforded  by  the  moon. 
Their  bishop  and  his  clergy,  being  departed  from 
them  by  moon-light,  to  choose  in  his  room  any  other 
bisliop,  had  been  altogether  impossible.       Hooker. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung. 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love.  Shaksp. 
Mo'oNLiGHT,  moon'llte.  adj.    Illuminated 
by  the  moon. 

If  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 

And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us.    Shaksp. 

What  beck'ning  ghost  along  the  moonlight  shade 

Invites  my  steps,  and  points  to  yonder  glade?  Pope. 

Mo'oNSEED,  mdon's^id.  n.  s.  \_menisfier- 

mum,  Latin.] 

The  moon-seed  hath  a  rosaceous  flower:  the  poin- 
tal  is  divided  into  three  parts  at  the  top,  and  after- 
ward becomes  the  fruit  or  berry,  in  which  is  in- 
cluded one  flat  seed,  which  is,  when  ripe,  hollowed 
like  the  appearance  of  the  moon.  Miller. 

Mo'oNSHiNE,  moon'shine.  n.  s.  Vjnoon  and 
shine.] 

1.  The  lustre  of  the  moon. 

Pinch  him,  and  burn  him,  and  turn  him  about. 
Till  candles,  and  starlight,  and  moonshine  be  out. 

Shakspeare. 

I,  by  the  moonshine,  to  the  windows  went: 
And,  ere  I  was  aware,  sigh'd  to  myself.      Dryden. 

2.  [In  burlesque.]   A  month. 

I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moonshines 

Lag  of  a  brother.  Shaksp. 

Mo'oNSHiNE,  moon'shine.    >    adj.   [moon 

Mo'oNSHiNY,  moon'shl-ne.  ^    and    shine.'] 

Illuminated  by  the  moon:  both  seem  a 

popular  corruption  of  moonshining. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night. 

Shalcspeare. 
Although  it  was  a  fair  moonshine  night,  the  ene- 
my thought  not  fit  to  assault  them.  Clarendon. 
1  went  to  see  him  in  a  moonshiny  night.  Addison. 
•Mo'oNSTONE,  moon'stone.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 
stone.                                          Ainsivorth. 
Mo'oNSTRUcK,  ni66n'stnuk.   adj.    \^moon 
and  struck.]   Lunatick;  affected  by  the 
moon. 
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Demoniack  phrensy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  mocns<)n<cfc  madness.  Milton. 

MooN-TREFOiL,  m66n-tr^'f6il.  n.  s.  \^me- 
dicago,  Latin.]     A  plant. 

The  moon-trefoil  hath  a  plain  orbiculated  fruit, 
shaped  like  an  half-moon.  Miller. 

Mo'oNwoRT,  moon'wfirt.  n.  s.  [^tnoon  and 
wort.]     Station  flower;  honesty. 

Mo'oNY,  moon'n^.  adj.  [from  moon.]  Lu- 
nated;  having  a  crescent  for  the  stand- 
ard resembling  the  moon. 

Encount'ring  fierce 
The  Solymean  Sultan,  he  o'erthrew 
His  moony  troops,  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  Panim  blood.  Philips. 

The  Soldan  galls  th'  Illyrian  coast; 
But  soon  the  miscreant  moony  host 
Before  the  victor  cross  shall  fly.  Fenton. 

MOOR,  m6dr.3"  n.  s.  [moer,  Dutch; 
moddery  Teutonick,  clay.] 

1.  A  marsh;  a  fen;  a  bog;  a  tract  of  low 
and  watery  grounds. 

While  in  her  girlish  age  she  kept  sheep  on  the 
maor,  it  chanced  that  a  London  merchant  passing 
by  saw  her,  and  liked  her,  begged  her  of  her  poor 
parents,  and  carried  her  to  his  home.  Carew. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorny,  several  trees  of 
oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth  below  the  moor. 

Hale. 

Let  the  marsh  of  Elsharn  Bruges  tell, 
What  colour  were  their  waters  that  same  day, 
And  all  the  moor  'twixt  Eversham  and  Dell.  Spens. 

2.  [^maurus,  Latin.]  A  negro;  a  black-a- 
moor. 

I  shall  answer  that  better  than  you  can  the  get- 
ting up  of  the  negro's  belly;  the  moor  is  with  child 
by  you.  Shaksp. 

To  Moor,  moor.^n  -v.  a.  [7«orer,  Fr.]  To 
fasten  by  anchors  or  otherwise. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moored  at  hand.  Dryd. 
To  Moor,  moor.  d.  n.    To  be  fixed  by 
anchors;  to  be  stationed. 

.apneas  gain'd  Cajeta's  bay: 
At  length  on  oozy  ground  his  gallies  moor. 
Their  heads  are  turn'd  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  shore. 

Dryden. 

My  vessel,  driv'n  by  a  strong  gust  of  wind, 

Moor'd  in  a  Chian  creek.  Jiddison. 

He  visited  the  top  of  Taurus,  and  the  famous 

Arai-at,  where  Noah's  ark  first  moor'd.   Arhulhnot. 

To  blow  a  Moor,  moor,   [at  the  fall  of  a 

deer,  corrupted  from  a  mort,  French.] 

To  sound  the  horn  in  triumph,  and  call 

in  the  whole  company  of  hunters, 

Ainsworth. 
Mo'oRcocK,  moor'kok.  n.  s.  \_moor  and 

cock.]    The  male  of  the  moorhen. 
Mo'oRHEv,   mooi-'hen.    n.   s.  [^fnoor   and 
hen.]     A  fowl  that  feeds  in  the  fens, 
without  web  feet. 

Water  fowls,  as  sea-gulls  and  moorhens,  when 
they  flock  and  fly  together  from  the  sea  towards  the 
shores,  foreshew  rain  and  wind.  Bacon. 

Mo'oRisH,  moor'ish.  adj.  [from  7noor.] 
Fenny;  marshy;  watery. 

In  the  great  level  near  Thorncy,  several  oaks  and 
firs  have  lain  there  till  covered  by  the  inundation  of 
the  fresh  and  salt  waters,  and  moorish  eai-th  exag- 
gerated upon  them.  Hale. 

Along  the  moorish  fens 
Sighs  the  sad  genius  of  the  coming  storm.  Thomson. 
Mo'oRLAND,  moor'lund.   n.  s.  [moor  and 
land.]     Marsh;  fen;  watery  ground. 

In  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  corn,  and  they  of  the  north  to  the 
south,  except  in  the  moorlands-.  Morlimer. 
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Or  like  a  bridge  that  joins  a  marish 
To  moorlands  of  a  different  parish.  Swift. 

Mo'oRSTONE,  modr'stone.  n.  s.   A  species 
of  granite. 

The  third  stratum  is  of  great  rocks  of  moorstone 
and  sandy  earth.  Woodward. 

Mo'oRY,  modr'^.^""  ^"  adj.  [from   rnoor.] 
Marshy;  fenny;  watery. 

The  dust  the  fields  and  pastures  covers, 
As  when  thick  mists  arise  from  mom-y  vales. 

Fairfax, 
In  Essex,  mooriy-land  is  thought  the  most  proper. 

Mortimer. 
Moose,  modse.^"^  n.  s.    The  large  Ame- 
rican deer;  the  biggest  of  the  species  of 
deer. 

To  Moot,  mdot.^oe  v.  a.  [from  motian, 
mot,  gemot,  meeting  together,  Saxon; 
or  perhaps,  as  it  is  a  law  term,  from 
mot,  French.]  To  plead  a  mock  cause; 
to  state  a  point  of  law  by  way  of  exer- 
cise, as  was  commonly  done  in  the  inns 
of  court  at  appointed  times. 
Moot  case  ov point,  moot'kAse.  A  point 
or  case  unsettled  and  disputable,  such 
as  may  properly  afford  a  topick  of  dis- 
putation. 

In  this  moot  case  your  judgment  to  refuse, 
Is  present  death.  Dryden. 

Would  you  not  think  him  crack'd,  who  would  re- 
quire another  to  make  an  argument  on  a  moot  point, 
who  understands  nothing  of  our  laws?  Locke. 

Let  us  drop  both  our  pretences;  for  I  believe  it  is 
a  moot  point,  whether  I  am  more  likely  to  make  a 
master  Bull,  or  you  a  master  Strutt.        Jirhulhnot. 
Mo'oTEi),  moot  W.  adj.     Plucked  up  by 
the  root.  Ainsworth. 

Mo'oTER,  m66t'tur.9^  n.  s.  [from  moot.'] 

A  disputer  of  moot  points. 
Mop,  mop.  n.  s.  [mo/i/ia,  Welsh;  mafifia, 
Latin.] 

1.  Pieces  of  cloth,  or  locks  of  wool,  fixed 
to  a  long  handle,  with  which  maids 
clean  the  floors. 

Such  is  that  sprinkling  which  some  careless  quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop,  but  not  so  clean. 
You  fly,  invoke  the  gods;  then  turning,  stop 
To  rail;  she  singing  still  whirls  on  her  mop.    Swift. 

2.  [perhaps  corrupted  from  7nock.]  Awry 
mouth  made  in  contempt. 

Each  one  tripping  on  his  toe 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow.  ShaJcsp. 

To  Mop,  mop.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 

rub  with  a  mop. 
To  Mop,  mop.  v.   n.  [from   mock.]     To 
make  wry  mouths  in  contempt. 

Five  fiends  have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once;  of 
lust,  as  Obdicut;  Hobbididen,  prince  of  dumbness; 
Mahu,  of  stealing;  Mohu,  of  murder;  and  Flibbe^ 
tigibbet,  of  mopping  and  mowing,  who  since  pos- 
sesses chamber-maids.  Shaksp. 
An  ass  fell  a  mopping  and  braying  at  a  lion. 

UEslran^e. 
To  MOPE,m6pe.'y.n.[Of  this  word  lean- 
not  find  a  probable  etymology.]  To  be 
stupid;  to  drowse;  to  be  in  a  constant 
day-dream;  to  be  spiritless,  unactive 
and  inattentive;  to  be  stupid- and  deliri- 
ous. 

What  a  wretched  and  peevish  fellow  is  this  king 
of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brain'd  folloivers. 

Shaksp. 
Eyes  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight, 
Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelhng  sans  all, 
Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 
Could  not  so  mo])e.  Shahp- 
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fiv'n  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither.  Shaksp. 

Intestine  stone,  and  ulcer,  cholick  pangs, 
Demoniack  phrenzy,  moping  melancholy, 
And  moon-struck  madness.  Milton. 

The  busy  craftsman  and  o'erlabour'd  hind. 
Forget  the  travel  of  the  day  in  sleep; 
Care  only  wakes,  moping  pensiveness; 
With  meagre  discontented  looks  they  sit. 
And  watch  the  wasting  of  the  midnight  taper. 

Rowe. 

To  Mope,  mope.  v.  a.     To  make  spiiit- 
less;  to  deprive  of  natural  powers. 

They  say  there  are  charms  in  herbs,  said  he,  and 
80  threw  a  handful  of  grass ;  which  was  so  ridiculous, 
that  the  young  thief  took  the  old  man  to  be  moped. 

VEslrange. 

Severity  breaks  the  mind;  and  then  in  the  place 

of  a  disorderly  young  fellow,  you  have  a  low-spirited 

moped  creature.  Locke. 

Mope-eyed,  mope'ide.^s^  adj      Blind  of 

one  eye.  Ainsnuorth. 

Mo'ppET,  mop'plt.  ?  n.    s.    [perhaps 

Mo'psEY,  mop's^.flfl  =^70  ^      from  mo/i.]  A 

puppet  made  of  rags,  as  a  mop  is  made; 

a  fondling  name  for  a  girl. 

Our  sovereign  lady:  made  for  a  queen? 
With  a  globe  in  one  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  t'  other? 
A  very  pretty  moppet!  Dryden. 

Mo'pu.,  mo'pils.  n.  s.  [  \  cant  word  from 
mofie.^   A  drone;  a  dreamer. 

I'm  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  Swift. 

MO'RAL,  mor'ral.«»  »6s  adj.  Amoral,  Fr. 

moralis,  Latin.] 
1.  Relating  to  the  practice  of  men  toward 
each  other,  as  it  may  be  virtuous  or  cri- 
minal, good  or  bad. 

Keep  at  the  least  within  the  compass  of  moral 

actions,  which  have  in  them  vice  or  virtue.  Hooker. 

Laws  and  ordinances  positive  he  distinguisheth 

from  the  laws  of  the  two  tables,  which  were  mnrat. 

Hooker. 
In  moral  actions  divine  law  helpeth  exceedingly 
the  law  of  reason  to  guide  life,  but  in  supernatural 
it  alone  guideth.  Hooker. 

Now,  brandish'd  weapons  glitt'ring  in  their  hands, 
Mankind  is  broken  loose  from  moral  bauds; 
No  rights  of  hospitality  remain, 
The  guest,  by  him  who  harbour'd  him,  is  slain. 

Dry  den. 

2.  Reasoning  or  instructing  with  regard 
to  vice  and  virtue. 

France  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiselcfs  land. 
With  plumed  helm  the  slay'r  begins  his  threats, 
Whilst  thou,  amoral  fool,  sit'st  still,  and  criest. 

Shaksp. 

3.  Popular;  customary;  such  as  is  known 
or  admitted  in  the  general  business  of 
life. 

Physical  and  mathematical  certainty  may  be  stiled 
infallible;  and  moral  certainty  may  properly  be  sti- 
led indubitable.  Wilkins. 
We  have  found  with  a  moral  certainty,  the  seat 
of  the  Mosaical  abyss.  Burnet. 
Mathematical  things  are  capable  of  the  strictest 
demonsti'ation ;  conclusions  in  natural  philosophy  are 
capable  of  proof  by  an  induction  of  experiments; 
things  of  a  moral  nature  by  moral  arguments,  and 
matters  of  fact  by  credible  testimony.        Tillotson. 
A  moral  universality,  is  when  the  predicate  agrees 
to  the  greatest  part  of  the  particulars  which  are  con- 
tainfd  under  the  universal  subject.  IVatts. 
Mo'k.\l,  mor'ai.  7i.  .v. 
1.  Morality;   practice  or    doctrine   of  the 
duties  of  life:  this  is    rather  a  French 
than  English  sense. 
,  Their  moi-al  and  oeconomy, 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree.                     Prim; 
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2.  The  doctrine  inculcated  by  a  fiction; 
the  accommodation  of  a  fable  to  form 
the  morals. 

— Benedictus?  why  benedictus?  you  have  some 
moral  in  this  benedictus. 

— Moral'.  No,  by  my  ti'oth  I  have  no  moral  mean- 
ing; I  meant  plain  holy  thistle.  Sliaksj). 
Expound  the  meaning  or  moial  of  his  signs  and 
tokens.                                                          Shaksp 
The  moral  is  the  first  business  of  the  poet,  as  be- 
ing the  ground-work  of  his  instruction;  this  being 
formed,  he  contrives  such  a  ilesign  or  fable  as  may 
be  most  suitable  to  the  moral.                      Dryden. 
I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable, 
but  could  do  nothing  that  pleased  me.  Swift  to  Gay. 
To  Mo'ral,  mor'ai.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  moralize;  to  make  moral  re- 
flections.   Not  in  use. 

When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer. 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative. 

Shakspeare. 
Mo'rai.ist,  mor'ral-ist.    n.   s.    [^moraliste, 
French.]     One  who  teaches  the  duties 
of  life. 

The  advice  given  by  a  great  moralist  to  his 
friend  was,  that  he  should  compose  his  passions;  and 
let  that  be  the  work  of  reason  which  would  certainly 
be  the  work  of  time.  Addison. 

Mora'lity,   m6-r3l'le-t^.  n.  s.  \_moralite., 
French;  from  moral.'^ 
The   doctrine   of    the   duties   of    life; 
ethicks. 

The  system  of  morality  to  be  gathered  out  of  the 
writings  of  ancient  sages,  falls  very  short  of  that  de- 
livered in  the  gospel.  Swift. 
A  necessity  of  sinning  is  as  impossible  in  morality, 
as  any  the  greatest  difficulty  can  be  in  nature. 

Baker. 
2.  The  form  of  an  action  which  makes  it 
the  subject  of  reward,  or  punishment. 

The  morality  of  an  action  is  founded  in  the  free- 
dom of  that  principle,  by  virtue  of  which  it  is  in 
the  agent's  power,  having  all  things  ready  and  re- 
quisite to  the  performance  of  an  action,  either  to 
perform  or  not  perform  it.  South. 

To  Mo'ralizk,  mor'ral-ize.  v.  a.  \jnorali- 
ser.,  French.] 

1 .  To  apply  to  moral  purposes;  to  explain 
in  a  moral  sense. 

He  has  left  me  here   behind  to  expound  the 
meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs  and  tokens. 
— I  pray  thee  moralize  them.  Shaksp. 

Did  he  not  moralize  this  spectacle? 
— 0  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes.  Shaksp. 

This  fable  is  moralized  in  a  common  proverb. 

L' Estrange  ■ 

2.  In  S/ienser  it  seems  to  mean,  to  furnish 
with  manners  or  examples. 

Fierce  warres  and  faithful  loves  shall  moralize 
my  song.  Faii-y  Queen. 

3.  In  P}'ior,  who  imitates  the  foregoing 
line,  it  has  a  sense  not  easily  disccwer- 
ed,  if  indeed  it  has  any  sense. 

High  as  their  trumpet's  tune  his  lyre  he  strung. 
And  with  his  prince's  arms  he  moralized  his  song. 

Prior. 
To  Mo'ralize,   mor'ral-ize.   v.    n.     To 

speak  or  write  on  tnoral  subjects. 
Mo'ralizrr,  m6r'ral-i-zilr.''s  n.  s.   [frorn 

moralize.']   He  who  moralizes. 
Mo'rally,  mor'ril-^.  adv.  [from  moral.'] 
I.  In  the  ethical  sense. 

By  good,  good  morally  so  called,  bonum  hones- 
turn  oiiL^ht  chiefly  to  be  understood;  and  that  the 
good  of  profit  or  i)lcasure,  the  bonum  utile  or  ju- 
cundum,  haidly  come  into  any  account  here.  South. 
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Because  this  of  the  two  brothers  killing  each 
other,  is  an  action  morally  unnatural ;  therefore,  by 
way  of  preparation,  the  tiagedy  would  have  begun 
with  heaven  and  earth  in  disorder,  someHiing  physi- 
cally unnatural.  Rymer. 
2.  According  to  the  rules  of  virtue. 

To  take  away  rewards  and  punishments,  is  only 
pleasing  to  a  man  who  resolves  not  to  live  morally. 

Dryden. 
.  Popularly;   according  to  the   common 
occurrences  of  life;   according    to    the 
common  judgment  made  of  things. 

It  is  mm-ally  impossible  for  an  hypocrite  to  keep 
himself  long  upon  his  guard.  VEstrnnge. 

I  am  from  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves 
moially  certain,  and  cannot  make  any  doubt  of  it, 
but  that  a  mind  free  from  passion  and  preiudice  is 
more  fit  to  pass  a  true  judgment  than  such  a  one  as 
is  byassed  by  affection  and  interests.  JJ'ilkins. 

The  concurring  accounts  of  many  such  witnesses 
render  it  morally,  or,  as  we  might  speak,  absolutely 
impossible  that  these  things  should  be  false. 

Alterbury. 

Mo'rals,  mor'rdlz.  n.  s.  [without  a  singu- 
lar.] The  practice  of  the  duties  of  life; 
behaviour  with  respect  to  otijers. 

Some,  as  conupt  in  their  morals,  as  vice  could 
make  them,  have  yet  been  solicitous  to  have  their 
children  soberly,  virtuously,  and  piously  brought  up. 

South. 
Learn  then  v/h^t  morals  crificks  ought  to  shew: 
'Tis  not  enough  wit,  art,  and  learning  join; 
In  all  you  speak,  let  truth  and  candour  shine.  Pope. 
Mora'ss,  mo-ras'.  n.  s.  \_morais,  Fr.]  Fen; 
bog;  moor."* 

Landscapes  point  out  the  fairest  and  most  fruit- 
ful spots,  as  well  as  the  rocks  and  wildernesses,  and 
viorasses  of  the  country.  Walls. 

Nor  the  deep  morass 
Refuse,  but  through  the  shaking  wilderness 
Pick  your  nice  way.  Thomson. 

Mo'rbid,  mor'bid.  n.  s.  \^?no7-didus,  Lat.] 
Diseased;  in  a  state  contrary  to  health. 
Though  every  human  constitution  is  morbid,  yet 
are  there  diseases  consistent  with  the  common  func- 
tions of  life.  ^rbuthnot. 
Mo'RniDNEss,   mor'bid-n^s.   n.    s.  [from 

morbid.']   State  of  being  diseased. 
Mobbi'fical,  mor-bif'fe-kal.  >  adj.  [mor- 
Morbi'fick,  m6r-lnf'fik.«"9    3       bus  and 
facio,  Lat.  morbi/ique,  French.]  Causing 
diseases. 

The  air  appealing  so  malicious  in  this  morhifick 
conspiracy,  exacts  a  more  particular  regard;  where- 
fore initiate  consumptives  must  chunge  their  air. 

Harvey. 

This  disease  is  cured  by  the  critical  resolution, 

concoction,  and  evacuation  of  the  marbifick  matter. 

^'irbiUhnot. 
Morbo'se,  mor-bose'.*^'  adj.   [morbosus, 
Latin.]    Proceeding   from   disease;  not 
healthy. 

Malphigi,  under  galls,  comprehends  all  preterna- 
tural morbose  tumours  and  excrescences  of  plants. 

Ray. 
Morbo'sity,    mor-bos's^-fe.   n.    «.    [from 
morbosus,  Latin.]  Diseased   slate.  Not 
in  use. 

The  inference  is  fair,  from  the  organ  to  the  ac- 
tion, that  they  have  eyes,  ther.-fore  some  sight  was 
designed,  if  we  except  the  casual  impediments  or 
morbosities  in  individuals.  Broicn. 

Morda'cious,   nior-di'shiis.    adj.    [^mor- 

rfa.f,  Lat.]   Biting;  apt  to  bite. 
Morda'city,  mor-diis's^-t^.  n.  a.  [morrfa- 
cite,  French;  mordacitas.,  from  ynoidax, 
Latin.]    Biting  c|iiality. 
It  is  to  be  inquired,  whether  there  be  any  men- 
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afruuni  to  dissolve  any  metal  that  is  not  fretting  or 
corroding,  and  opeuetii  the  body  by  sympathy,  and 
not  by  mordacity,  or  violent  penetration.  Bacon. 
Mo'kdicant,  mor'tld-kant.  adj.  \_mordeo, 
Lat.  mordicant,  Fr.]   Biting;  acrid. 

He  presumes,  that  the  mordicanl  quality  of  bo- 
dies must  proceed  from  a  fiery  ingredient;  whereas 
the  light  and  inflammable  parts  must  be  driven 
away  by  that  time  the  fire  has  reduced  the  body  to 
ashes.  Boyle. 

Mordica'tion,  mor-d^-ka'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  tnordicant.']  The  act  of  corro- 
ding or  biting. 

Another  cause  is  mordication  of  tht  orifices,  espe- 
cially of  the  mesentery  veins;  as  any  thing  that  is 
sharp  and  biting  doth  provoke  the  part  to  expel,  and 
mustard  provoketh  sneezing.  Bacon. 

MORE,  more.  arfy.  [mape,  Sax.  the  com- 
parative oi  nome  or  greatr\, 

1.  In  greater  quantity;  in   greater  degree. 

Wrong  not  that  wrong  with  more  contempt. 

Shdksp. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants.  Shaksp. 

Their  riches  were  more  than  that  they  might 
dwell  together.  Genesis. 

Let  more  work  be  laid  upon  the  men,  that  they 
may  labour.  Exodus. 

Then  crown  my  joys,  or  cure  my  pain; 
Give  me  more  love,  or  more  disdain.  Carew, 

2.  In  greater  nu'uber.  [The  comparative 
of  s(x>ne  or  mnni/.'l 

He  had  so  many  languages  in  store. 
That  only  fame  shall  speak  of  him  in  more.  Coioley. 

3.  Gretiter.     Out  of  use. 

Of  India  the  more  and  the  less.  J\Iandeville. 

Both  more  and  less  have  given  him  tlie  revolt. 

Shaksp. 
The  more  part  advised  to  depart.  ^cts. 

4.  Added  to  some  former  number. 

One  more  citizen  to  sybil  give.  Dniden. 

I'm  tir'd  of  rhiming,  and  would  fain  give  o'er, 
But  Montague  demands  one  labour  more.   Addison. 

Great  Dryden's  friends  before, 
With  open  arms  receiv'd  one  poet  more.         Pope. 
More,  more.  adv. 

1.  To  a  greater  degree. 

He  loved  Rachel  more  than  Leah.  Genesis. 

The  spirits  of  aniniatf  bodies  are  all,  in  some  de- 
gree, more  or  less  kindled.  Bacon. 

Some  were  of  opinion,  that  feeling  mx>re  and 
more  in  himself  the  weight  of  time,  he  was  not  un- 
williug  to  bestow  upon  another  some  part  of  the 
pains.  Wotton. 

The  more  the  kiiJdled  combat  rises  higher. 
The  more  with  fury  burcs  the  blazing  fire.  Dryden. 

As  the  blood  passeth  tUrough  narrower  channels, 
the  redness  disappear?  more  and  more,     ^rbuthnot. 

The  more  God  has  blessed  any  man  with  estate 
or  quality,  just  so  much  less  in  proportion  is  the 
care  he  takes  in  the  education  of  his  children. 

Swift. 

2.  The  particle  that  forms  the  compara- 
tive degree. 

I  am  fall'n  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  ta'.e  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shaksp. 

May  you  long  live  a  happy  instrument  for  your 
king  and  country:  happy  here,  and  more  happy  here- 
after. Bacon. 

The  advantages  of  leai-ning  are  more  lasting  than 
those  of  amis.  Collier. 

3.  Again;  a  second  time. 

Little  did  I  think  I  should  ever  have  business  of 
this  kind  on  my  hands  more.  Taller. 

4.  Longer;  yet  continuing:  with  the  nega- 
tive particle. 

Cassius  is  no  more!  Oh,  setting  sun! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  Wood  Cassius'  day  is  set.  Shaksp. 


More,  more.  n.  s.  [A  kind  of  comparative 
from  some  or  muc/i.^ 

1.  A  greater  quantity;  a  greater  degree. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  examples  which 
are  adduced  under  the  adverb,  with 
the  before  more,  should  be  placed  here: 
but  I  rather  think  (he  more  to  be  ad- 
verbial. 

Were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  ofTthe  nobles  for  their  lands; 
And  my  more  having  would  be  as  a  sauce 
To  make  me  hunger  more.  Shaksp. 

An  heroick  poem  requires  some  great  action  of 
war;  and  as  much  or  more  of  the  active  virtue  than 
the  suflering.  Dryden. 

The  Lord  do  so,  and  much  more,  to  Jonathan. 

1  Samuel. 

From  hence  the  greatest  part  of  ills  descend. 
When  lust  of  getting  more  will  have  no  end.  Lh'yd. 

They  that  would  have  7nore  and  more  can  never 
have  enough;  no,  not  if  a  miracle  should  interpose 
to  gratify  their  avarice.  UEstrange. 

A  mariner  having  let  down  a  large  portion  of  his 
sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom,  whereby  he 
knows  the  depth  to  be  so  many  fathoms  and  more; 
but  how  much  that  mwe  is,  he  hath  no  distinct  no- 
tion. Locke. 

2.  Greater  thing;  other  thing. 
Tliey,  who  so  state  a  question,  do  no  more  but 

separate  the  parts  of  it  one  from  another,  and  lay 
them  so  in  their  due  order.  Locke. 

3.  Second  time;  longer  time. 
They  steer'd  their  course  to  the  same  quiet  shore. 

Not  parted  long,  and  now  to  part  no  more.       Pope. 

4.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  word,  in  this 
use,  be  a  noun  or  adverb. 

The  dove  returned  not  again  unto  him  any  more. 

Genesis, 

Pr'ythee  be  satisfy 'd;  he  shall  be  aided, 
Or  I'll  no  more  be  king.  Dryden. 

Delia,  the  queen  of  love,  let  all  deplore! 
Delia,  the  queen  of  beauty,  is  no  more.         Walsh. 

More'l,  mo-rel'.  n.  s.  [solanum^  Lat.]] 

1.  A  plant,  of  which  there  are  several  spe- 
cies: when  the  flower  sheds,  there  suc- 
ceeds a  spherical  fruit,  pretty  hard,  at 
first  green  like  an  olive,  then  black,  full 
of  a  limpid  juice  and  a  great  number  of 
seeds.  Trevoux. 

Spongy  morels  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd.       Gay. 

2.  A  kind  of  cherry. 
Morel  is  a  black  cherry,  fit  for  the  conservatory, 

before  it  be  thorough  ripe,  but  it  is  bitter  eaten  raw. 

Mortimer. 
Moreo'ver,  more-o'viir.  adv.  [more  and 
over.^   Beyond  what  has  been  mention- 
ed;  besides;    likewise;    also;   over  and 
above. 
Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  walks.  Shaksp. 
He  did  hold  me  dear 
Above  this  world;  adding  thereto,  moreover. 
That  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover.  Sliak. 
Moreover  by  them  is  thy  servant  warned.  Psalms. 
Morgla'y,   niore-gli'.    n.    s.    A   deadly 
weapon.    .Ainsworth.     Glaive  and  wz&r/, 
French;  and  giay   mohr.,   Erse;   a  two- 
handed   broadsword,  which  some  cen- 
turies ago  was  the  Highlander's  wea- 
pon. 
Mori'gerous,   mo-rid'j^r-ijs.  adj.  [mori- 

ger,  Lat.]  Obedient;  obsequious. 
Mo'rion,  m6're-iai.*66  „,  g^  [Fr.]     A  hel- 
met; armour  for  the  head;  a  casque. 

For  all  his  majesty's  ships  a  proportion  of  swords, 
targets,  morions,  acd  cuiras  of  proof  should  be  al- 
'       "  Raleigh. 


lowed. 


Polish 'd  steel  that  cast  the  view  aside. 
And  crested  morions  witli  their  plumy  pride.   Di-yd. 
MoRi'sco,  mo-rls'ko.  n.  s.  [morisco,  Span.] 
A  dancer   of  the   morris    or   moorish 

dance. 

I  have  seen 
Him  caper  upright  like  a  wild  morisco. 
Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  bis  bells.     Shaksp. 
Mo'rkin,  mor'khi.  n.  s.  [Among  hunters.] 
A  wild  beast,  dead  through  sickness  or 
mischance.  Bailey. 

Mo'rland,  more'l^nd.  n.  s.  [moplanb, 
Saxon;  mop,  a  mountain,  and  lanb.]  A 
mountainous  or  hilly  country:  a  tract  of 
Staffordshire  is  called  the  Morlands, 
from  being  hilly. 
Mo'rling,  mor'llng.  '}  n.  a.  \_mort,  Fr.] 
Mo'rtling,  mort'ling.^  Wool  plucked 
from  a  dead  sheep.  ./Unsworth. 

MO' RMO,  mor'mo.  n.  s.  [jj  n<.a^;M,».]  Bug- 
bear; false  terrour. 
MORN,  morn.  n.  s.  [mapne.  Sax.]  The 
first  part  of  the  day;  the  morning.  Morn 
is  not  used  but  by  the  poets. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  7norn, 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat. 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakspeare. 

Can  you  forget  yom-  golden  beds. 
Where  you  might  sleep  beyond  the  morn.         Lee. 

Friendship  shall  sliH  thy  evening  feasts  adorn. 
And  blooming  peace  shall  ever  bless  thy  mm-n. 

Prior. 
Mo'rning,  mor'ning.  n.  a.  [morgen,  Teu- 
tonick;  but  our  inorning  seems  rather 
to  come  from  morn.']  The  first  part  of 
the  day,  from  the  first  appearance  of 
light  to  the  end  of  the  first  fourth  part 
of  the  sun's  uaily  course. 

One  master  Brook  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morn- 
ing''s  draught  of  sack.  Shuksp. 

By  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 

Desire  the  ear!  to  see  me.  Shaksp. 

Mvrnrng  by  morning  shall  it  pass  over.     Isamh. 

What  shall  become  of  us  before  night,  who  are 

weaiy  so  early  in  the  viornmgJ  Taylor. 

The  morning  is  the  proper  part  of  the  dcy  for 

study.  Dryden. 

Every  mm-ning  sees  her  early  at  her  prayers,  she 

rejoices  in  the  beginning  of  eveiy  day,  because  it 

begins  all  her  pious  rules  of  holy  li .  ing,  and  brings 

the  fresh  pleasures  of  repeating  them.  Law. 

Mo'rning,  iror'nlng.  adj.     Being  in  the 

early  part  of  the  day. 

She  looks  as  clear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew.  Shaksp. 

Your  goodness  is  as  a  morning  cloud,  and  as  the 

early  dew  it  gueth  away.  Hosea. 

Let  uj  go  tiovvn  aficr  the  Philistines  by  night,  and 

spoil  them  until  the  morning  light.  1  Samuel. 

The  twining  jessamine  and  blushing  rose, 
With  lavish  grace  their  morning  scents  disclose. 

Prior. 

All  the  night  they  stem  the  liquid  way, 

And  end  their  voyage  with  the  morning  ray.  Pope. 

Mo'rning  gown,  rnor-nii.g-goui/.  n.  s.  A 

loose  gown  worn  before  one  is  formally 

dressed. 

Seeing  a  great  many  in  rich  morning-gowns,  he 
was  amazed  to  find  that  persons  of  quality  were  up 
so  early.  Addison. 

Mo'hning-star,  m6r-ning'st&r'.  n.  s.  The 
planet  Venus  when  she  sliines  in  the 
morning. 

Bright  as  doth  the  morning-star  appear. 
Out  of  the  east  with  flaming  locks  bedight. 
To  tell  the  dawning  day  is  drawing  near. 

jSjjcmer. 
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MORO'SE,  mo-rose' .^^^7  adj.  \_moro.^us, 
Latin.]  Sour  of  temper;  peevish;  sul- 
len. 

Without  these  precautions,  the  man  degenerates 
into  a  cynick,  the  woman  into  a  coquette;  the  man 
grows  sullen  and  mmosc,  the  woman  impertinent. 

Spectatoi: 
Some  have  deserved  censure  for  a  morose  and  af- 
fected taciturnity,  and  others  have  made  speeches, 
though  they  had  nothing  to  say.  Watts. 

Moiio'sKLY,  rno-iose'l^.  adv.  [from  mo- 
rose'^   Sourly;  peevishly. 

Too  many  are  as  morosely  positive  in  their  age, 
as  they  were  childishly  so  in  their  youth. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
MoRo'sENESs,   mo-rose' r.es.    n.  s.   [from 
Tnoro&v'."]  Sourness;  peevishness. 

Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  mingle 
with  our  serious  frame  of  miud.  J\i'elson. 

Learn  good  humour,  never  to  oppose  without  just 
reason;  abate  some  degrees  of  pride  and  inorose- 
ntis.  fVatts. 

MoRo'siTV,  mo-ros's^-t^.  n.  s.  [^morosicaa, 
Lat.  from  morose  |  Moroseness;  sour- 
ness; peevishness. 

Why  then  be  sad. 
But  entertain  no  moi'osity,  brothers,  other 
Than  a  joint  burden  laid  upon  us.  Shakspeave. 

Some  moroiities 
We  must  expect,  since  jealousy  belongs 
To  age,  of  scorn,  and  tender  sense  of  wrongs. 

Dtnham. 
The  pride  of  this  man,  and  the  popularity  of  that; 
the  levity  of  one,  and  the  vwrosity  of  ai,otlier. 

Clarendon. 
Mo'rphkw,   ra6r'fLi.    n.  s.    [^?nor/ikr^c,  Fr. 
mor/i/icea,  low  Lat.  morfea.  Italian.]    A 
scurf  on  the  face. 

Mo'hris,  mor'iis.  ?        n.  s. 

Mo'rris-dange,  mor'rls-danse.  5  [that  is 

moorish  or  morisco-da7ice.~\ 
1.  A  dance  in  which  bells  are  gingled,  or 
staves  or  swords  clashed,    which  was 
learned  by  the  Moors,  and  was  probably 
a  kind  of  Pyrrhick  or  military  dance. 

The  queen  stood  in  some  doubt  of  a  Spanish  in- 
vasion, though  it  proved  but  a  morris-dance  upon 
our  waves.  Wottun. 

One  in  his  catalogue  of  a  feigned  library,  sets 
down  this  title  of  a  book,  The  morris-dance  of  he- 
reticks.  Bacon, 

The  sounds  and  seas,  with  all  their  finny  drove, 
Now  to  the  moon  in  wavering  mon-ice  move. 

Milton. 

I  took  delight  in  pieces  that  shewed  a  country 

village,  morrice-dancing,  and  peasants  together  by 

the  cars.  Peacham. 

Four  reapers  danced  a  morrice  to  oaten  pipes. 

Spectator. 
2.  .Vine  7nens  Mo'rris.     A  kind  of  play 
with  nine  holes  in  the  ground. 

The  folds  stand  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock; 
The  nine  mens  morris  is  filled  up  with  mud.    Sliak. 

Mo'rkis-danckr,  mor'ris-dan-si'ir.  n.  .?. 
^morris  and  darice.^  One  who  dances  a 
la  moresca,  the  moorish  dance. 

There  went  about  the  country  a  set  of  morris- 
dancers,  composed  of  ten  men,  who  danced,  a  maid 
mariaii  and  a  tabor  and  pipe.  Temple. 

Mo'krow,  mor'ro.^-'' ?2.  «.  [mopjen,  Sax. 
morghen.,  Dutch.  The  orii^inal  mean- 
ing of  mc;rrcw  seems  to  have  been  morn- 
ing, which  being  often  referred  to  on 
the  preci'ding  day,  was  understood  in 
time  to  signify  the  whole  day  next  fol- 
lowing.] 


1.  The  day  after  the  present  day. 

I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word; 
To  have 't  with  saying  good  morrow.      Shakspeare. 

Thou 
Canst  pluck  night  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Lord  did  that  thing  on  the  mmroto.  Exodns. 

Peace,  good  reader,  do  not  weep. 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep; 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  tiiis  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  the  eternal  moirow  dawn, 
Then  the  cuftains  will  be  drawn, 
And  they  waken  with  the  light. 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.       Crashaw. 

To  morrow  you  will  live,  you  ahvays  cry, 
In  what  far  country  dotli  this  mon-otn  lie? 
That  'tis  so  mighty  long  ere  it  airive: 
Beyond  the  Indies  does  this  mon-ow  live? 
'Tis  so  far  fctch'd  this  monow,  that  I  fear 
'Twill  be  both  very  old,  and  very  dear. 
To  morrow  will  I  live,  the  fool  does  say. 
To  day  itself 's  too  late,  the  wise  liv'd  yesterday. 

Cowley. 

I.  To  Mo'rrow.  [This  is  an  idiom  of  the 

same  kind,  supposing  morroiu  to  mean, 

originally  morning:  as,  to  night;  to  day^ 

On  the  day  after  this  current  day. 

To  morrow  comes;  'tis  noon;  'tis  night: 
This  day  like  all  the  former  flies; 

Yet  on  he  runs  to  seek  delight 
To  morrow,  till  to  night  he  dies.  Prior. 

I.  To  morrow  is  sometimes,  I  think  im- 
properly, used  as  a  noun. 

Our  yesterday's  to  moi'roio  now  is  gone, 
And  still  a  new  to  morrow  does  come  on. 
We  by  to  morrows  draw  out  all  our  store. 
Till  the  exhausted  well  can  yield  no  more.   Cowley. 
To  morrow  is  the  time  when  all  is  to  be  rectified. 

Spectator. 

Morse,  morse,  v.s,  ^fihoca.~\  A  sea-liorse. 

That  which  is  commonly  called  a  sea-horse  is 

properly  called  a  morse,  and  makes  not  out  that 

shape.  Brotcn. 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  tusk  of  the  morse  or  wal- 

tron,  called  by  some  the  sea-horse.         Woodioard. 

Mo'rsel,  mor'sll."^   n.  a.   [7norselius,  low 

Latin;  from  morsus.^ 
1.  A  piece  fit  for  the  mouth;  a  mouthful. 
Yet  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast. 
Having  fully  din'd  before.  Shakspeare. 

And  me  his  parent  would  full  soon  devour 
For  want  of  other  prey,  but  knows  that  I 
Should  prove  a  bitter  morsel,  and  his  bane.  Milton 
Evei-y  morsel  to  a  satisfied  hunger  is  only  a  new 
labour  to  a  tired  digestion.  South^s  Sermons. 

He  boils  the  flesh. 
And  lays  the  mangled  morsels  in  a  dish.      Di-yden. 

A  wretch  is  pris'ner  made. 
Whose  flesh,  torn  oft"  by  lumps,  the  rav'nous  foe 
In  morsels  cut  to  make  it  farther  go.  Tate. 

A  letter  to  the  keeper  of  the  lion  reque-.ted  that 
it  may  be  the  first  morsel  put  mto  his  mouth. 

Addison. 

2.  A  piece;  a  meal. 
On  these  herbs,  and  fruits  and  flow'rs. 

Feed  first;  on  each  beast  next,  and  fish  and  fowl. 
No  homely  morsels.  Milton. 

A  dog  crossing  a  river  with  a  morsel  of  flesh  in 
his  mouth,  saw,  as  he  thought,  another  dog  under 
the  water,  upon  the  very  same  adventure. 

L^Estraiige. 

3.  A  small  quantity.  Not  proper. 
Of  the  morsels  of  native  and  pure  gold,  he  had 

seen  some  weighed  many  pounds.  Boyle. 

Mo'usuRE,  nior'shure.*"^  n,  s.  [wors?or, 
French;  morsura,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
biting. 

MORT,  m6rt.  n.  a.  [morre,  French.] 

X  2 


i.  A  tune  sounded  at  the  death  of  the 
game. 

To  be  making  practis'd  smiles. 
As  in  a  looking-glass,  and  to  sigh  as  'twere 
The  morl  o'  th'  deer;  oh  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not.  Shakspeare. 

2.  \_7norgt,  Islandick.]  A  great  quantity. 
Not  in  elegant  use,  but  preserved  collo- 
quially in  many  parts. 

Mo'rtal,  mor'ial.'^'*  adj.  [jnortalis^  Latin; 
mortei,  Frenrii.] 

1.  Subject  to  death;  doomed  sometime  to 
die. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  time  of  preservation,  which  perforce, 
I  her  trail  son  amongst  my  brelh'ren  mortal 
Must  give  my  attendance  to.  Shakspeare. 

This  corruptible  must  put  on  incorruptioii,  and 
this  »nor(rt/ must  put  on  immortality.    1  Corinthians. 

Ileav'nly  powers,  where  shall  we  find  such  love! 
Which  of  ye  will  be  mortal  to  redeem 
Man's  mortal  crime;  and  just,  tL'  unjust  to  save. 

Mdton. 

The  day  thou  eat'st  thereof,  my  sole  command 
Transgrest,  inevitably  thou  shalt  die; 
From  that  day  mortal:  and  this  happy  state 
Shalt  lose.  Milton^ 

2.  Deadly;  destructive;  procuring  death. 
Come  all  you  spirits 

That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here. 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  cruelty.  Shakspeare. 

The  mortalest  poisons  practised  by  the  West  In- 
dians, have  some  mixture  of  the  blood,  fat,  or  flesh 
of  man.  Bacon. 

The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe. 

Milton. 

Some  circumstances  have  been  great  discouragers 
of  ti-ade,  and  others  are  absolutely  mortal  to  it. 

Temple. 

Hope  not,  base  man !  unquestion'd  hence  to  go, 
For  I  am  Palamon,  thy  mortal  foe.  Dryden. 

3.  Bringing  death. 
Safe  in  the  hand  of  one  disposing  pow'r, 

Or  in  the  natal,  or  the  mortal  hour.  Pope. 

4.  Inferring  divine  condemnation;  not  ve- 
nial. 

Though  every  sin  of  itself  be  mortal,  yet  all  arc 
not  equally  mortal;  but  some  more,  some  less. 

Perkins. 

5.  Human;  belonging  to  man. 
They  met  me  in  the  day  of  success;  and  I  have 

learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they  have  more  in 
them  than  mortal  knowledge.  Shakspeare. 

Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  aadmortal  custom.  Shakspeare. 

The  voice  of  God 
To  mortal  ear  is  dreadt'ul;  they  beseech 
That  Moses  might  report  to  them  his  will, 
And  terror  cease.  Milton. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hai;d  can  always  hit.  Butler. 

No  one  enjoyment  but  is  liable  to  be  lost  by  ten 
thousand  accidents,  out  of  all  mortal  power  to  pre- 
'*''"*•  Suutlt\'!  Sermons. 

5.  Extreme;  violent.      A   low  word. 

The  birds  were  in  a  mortal  appreliension  of  the 
beetles,  till  the  sparrow  reasoned  liiem  inio  imder- 
standing.  VEslrange. 

The  nymph  grew  pale  and  in  a  mortal  fright. 
Spent  with  the  labour  of  so  I0117  a  flight: 
And  now  despairing,  cast  a  mournfullook 
Upon  the  stieams.  Dryden. 

Mo'rtal,  mor'ial.  n.  s. 

1.  Man;  human  being. 
\Varn  poor  mortals  left  behind.  Tirhel 

2.  This   is  often    used  iu   ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 


MOR 


I  can  behold  no  mortal  now; 
For  what's  an  eye  without  a  brow.  Prior. 

Morta'lity,   mor-tal'l^-te.    n.  s.    [from 

mortal.^ 
\.  Subjection  to  death;  state  of  a  being 
subject  to  death. 

When  I  saw  her  die, 
I  then  did  think  on  your  mortalily.  Carew. 

I  point  out  mistakes  in  life  and  religion,  that  we 
might  guard  against  the  springs  of  error,  guilt,  and 
sorrow,  which  surround  us  in  every  state  of  morta- 
lity. Walts. 

2.  Death. 

I  beg  mortality, 
Rather  than  life  preserved  with  infamy.      Shaksp. 

Gladly  would  I  meet 
Mortality  my  sentence.  J\Iilton. 

3.  Power  of  destruction. 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 
Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Frequency  of  death. 

The  rise  of  keeping  those  accounts  first  began  in 
the  yeai"  1692,  being  a  time  of  great  mortality. 

Graunt. 

5.  Human  nature. 

A  single  vision  so  transports  them,  that  it  makes 
up  the  happiness  of  their  lives;  mortality  cannot 
bear  it  often.  Dryden. 

Take  these  tears,  mortality'' s  relief, 
And  till  we  share  your  joys,  forgive  our  gi'ief.  Pope. 
Mo'rtally,  mdr'tal-6.   adv.   [from  mor- 
tal.'] 

1.  Irrecoverably;  to  death. 

In  the  battle  of  Landen  you  were  not  only  dan- 
gerously, but,  in  all  appearance,  mortally  wounded. 

Dryden. 

2.  Extremely;  to  extremity.     A  low  ludi- 
crous word. 

Adrian  mortally  envied  poets,  painters,  and  arti- 
ficers, in  works  wherein  he  had  a  vein  to  excel . 

Bacon. 

Know  all,  who  would  pretend  to  my  good  grace, 

I  mortally  dislike  a  damning  face.  Granville. 

Mo'rtar,  mor'tVir.^^  *'^^  n.  s.  \jnorcarium, 

Latin;  mortier^  French.] 

1.  A  stroiig;  vessel  in  which  materials  are 
broken  by  being  pounded  with  a  pestle. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibi- 
lity of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

The  action  of  the  diaphragm  and  muscles  serves 

for  the  comminution  of  the  meat  in  the  stomach  by 

their  constant  agitation  upwards  and  downwards, 

resembUng  the  pounding  of  materials  in  a  mortar. 

Ray  on  Creation. 

2.  A  short   wide   cannon   out  of  which 
bombs  are  thrown. 

Those  arms  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time  on  antique  stone  engrav'd. 
Now  torn  by  mortars  stand  yet  undefac'd 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.    Granville. 
Mo'uTAR,  mor'tilr.  n.  s.  ^inorler,  Dutch; 
morticr^  Fr.]  Cement  made  of  lime  and 
sand  with  water,  and  used  to  join  stones 
or  bricks. 

Mortar,  in  architecture,  is  a  preparation  of  lime 
and  sand  mixed  up  with  water,  serving  as  a  cement, 
and  used  by  masons  and  bricklayers  in  building  of 
walls  of  stone  and  brick.  Wolfius  observes,  that  the 
sand  should  be  dry  and  sharp,  so  as  to  prick  the 
hands  when  rubbed,  yet  not  earthy,  so  as  to  foul  the 
water  it  is  washed  in:  he  also  finds  fault  with  ma- 
sons and  bricklayers  as  committing  a  great  error,  in 
letting  their  lime  slacken  and  cool  before  they  make 
up  their  mortar,  and  also  in  letting  their  mortar 
cool  and  die  before  they  use  it;  therefpre  he  advises, 
that  if  you  expect  your  work  to  be'well  done,  and  to 
continue  long,  to  work  up  the  lime  quick,  and  but  a 
little  at  a  time,  that  the  mortor  may  not  lie  long  be- 
fore it  be  used. 


MOK 

■  You  see  no  real  mortification,  or  self-denial,  no 
eminent  charity,  no  profound  humility,  no  heavenly 
affection,  no  true  contempt  of  the  world,  no  chris- 
tian weakness,  no  sincere  zeal,  or  eminent  piety,  in 
the  common  lives  of  Christians.  Imio, 

5.  Vexation;  trouble. 

It  is  one  of  the  vexatious  mortifications  of  a  stu- 
dious man,  to  have  his  thoughts  disordered  by  a  te- 
dious visit.  L'Estrange. 
We  had  the  mortification  to  lose  the  sight  of  Mu- 
nich, Augsburg,  and  Ratisbon.  Addison. 
To  Mo'rtify,  m6r't6-fi.  v.  a.  [^mortifier, 

French.] 
1.  To  destroy  vital  qualities. 
The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the  se-  |2.  To  destroy  active   powers,  or  essential 


MOR 

I  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 

daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.         Shakspeare. 

They  had  brick  for  stones,  and  slime  for  mortar. 

Genesis. 

Lime  hot  out  of  the  kiln  mixed  soft  with  water, 

putting  sand  to  it,  will  make  better  moi-tar  than 

other.  Mortimer. 

iMo'rtgage,  mor'gidje.so  472  n.  s.   \_mort 

and  gage,  French.] 
I.  A  dead  pledge;  a  thing  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  creditor. 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made. 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden 


cret  of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mortgages. 

Arbuthnot.  \ 
The  broker. 
Bent  on  some  mortgage,  to  avoid  reproach. 
He  seeks  bye-streets,  and  saves  th'  expensive  coach. 

Gay. 
2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

The  land  is  given  in  mortgage  only,  with  full  in- 
tention to  be  redeemed  within  one  year.  Bacon. 
To  Mo'rtgage,  mor'gadje.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  pledge;  to  put  to  pledge; 
to  make  over  to  a  creditor  as  a  security- 
Let  men  contrive  how  they  may  disentangle  their 
mortgaged  souls.  Decay  of  Piety. 

They  make  the  widow's  moi-tgaged  ox  their  prey. 

Sandys. 
Their  not  abating  of  their  expensive  way  of  living, 
has  forced  them  to  mortgage  their  best  manors. 

Jirhuthnot. 

Some  have  his  lands,  but  none  his  treasur'd  store. 

Lands  unmanur'd  by  us,  and  mortgag''d  o'er  and 

o'er.  Harte. 

Mortgage'e,   m6r-gi-ji6'.    n.  s.   [from 

mortgage.]  He  that  takes  or  receives  a 

mortgage. 

An  act  may  pass  for  publick  registries  of  land, 
by  which  all  purchasers  or  mortgagees  may  be  se- 
cured of  all  monies  they  lay  out.  Temple. 
Mo'rtgager,   mor'gi-jur.^s   n.  s.    [from 
mortgage.]    He  that  gives  a  mortgage. 
Morti'ferous,  mor-tif'f^r-ris.  adj.  \_mor- 
ti/ier,  Latin.]     Fatal;  deadly;  destruct- 
ive. 

What  is  it  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  to  give  men  no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet 
from  Christ's  importunity,  till  they  awake  from  the 
lethargick  sleep,  and  arise  from  so  dead,  so  mortifer- 
ous  a  state,  and  permit  him  to  give  them  life. 

Hammond. 
These  murmurings,  like  a  mm-tijerous  herb,  aie 
poisonous  even  in  their  first  spring. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Mortifica'tion,  mor-t^-f^-ka'shfin.  n.  s. 

\jnortiJicatio?i,  French;  from  mortify.] 
\.  The  state  of  corrupting,  or  losing  the 
vital  qualities;  gangrene. 

It  appeareth  in  the  gangrene,  or  mortification  of 
flesh,  either  by  opiates  or  intense  colds.         Bacon. 

My  griefs  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  immedicable, 
Rankle  and  fester,  and  gangrene, 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

2.  Destruction  of  active  qualities. 
Inquire  what  gives  impediment  to  union  or  resti- 
tution, which  is  called  mortification;  a»when  quick- 
silver is  mortified  with  turpentine.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  subduing  the  body  by  hard- 
ships and  macerations. 

A  diet  of  some  fish  is  more  rich  and  alkalescent 
than  that  of  flesh,  and  therefore  very  improper  for 
such  as  practise  mortification.  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Humiliation;  subjection  of  the  passions. 
The  mortification  of  our  lusts  has  something  in  it 

that  is  tioublesoaic,  yet  nothing  that  is  unreason- 
•    able.  Tillotson. 


qualities. 

What  gives  impediment  to  union  or  restitution  is 
called  mortification,  as  when  quicksilver  is  morti- 
fied with  turpentine  or  spittle.  Bacon. 

He  mortified  pearls  in  vinegar,  and  drunk  them 
up.  Haketcill. 

Oil  of  tartar  per  deliquium  has  a  great  faculty  to 
find  out  and  mortify  acid  spirits.  Boyle. 

3.  To  subdue  inordinate  passions. 

The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
But  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
Seem'd  to  die  too.  Shakspem. 

Suppress  thy  knowing  pride, 
Mortify  thy  learned  lust. 
Vain  are  thy  thoughts,  while  thou  thyself  art  dust. 

Priw, 
He  modestly  conjectures, 
His  pupil  might  be  tir'd  with  lectures, 
Which  help'd  to  mortify  his  pride.  Swift, 

t.  To  macerate  or  harass;  m  order  to  re- 
duce the  body  to  compliance  with  the 
mind. 

Their  dear  causes 
Would  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm 
Excite  the  mortified  man.  Shakspeare. 

We  mortify  ourselves  with  fish,  and  think  we  fare 
coarsely  if  we  abstain  from  flesh.  Brown. 

MortifyUl  was  he  to  that  degree, 
A  poorer  than  himself  he  would  not  see.     Dryden. 

With  fasting  morlify'd,  worn  out  with  teai-s, 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  yeais.  Harte. 
i.  To  humble;  to  depress;  to  vex. 
Let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 
Than  my  heart  cool  with  mmtifying  groans. 

Shakspeare. 

He  is  controuled  by  a  nod,  mortified  by  a  frown, 

and  transported  by  a  smile.  Mdism. 

How  often  is  the  ambitious  man  mortified  with 

the  very  praises  he  receives,  if  they  do  not  rise  so 

high  as  he  thinks  they  ought.  Addison. 

To  Mo'rtify,  mor't^-fi.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  gangrene;  to  corrupt. 
Try  it  with  capon  laid  abroad,  to  see  whether  it 

will  mortify  and  become  tender  sooner;  or  with  dead 
flies  with  water  cast  upon  them,  to  see  whether  it 
will  putrify.  ^aeon. 

2.  To  be  subdued;  to  die  away. 

3.  To  practise  religious  severities. 
This  makes  him  careful  of  every  temper  of  his 

heart,  give  alms  of  all  that  he  hath,  watch,  and  fast, 
and  mortify,  and  live  according  to  the  strictest  rules 
of  temperance,  meekness,  and  humanity.  Law. 
Mo'rtise,  raor'lis.'^-"^  4m  „  ^  Imortaise, 
mortoise,  Fr.]  A  hole  cut  into  wood  that 
another  piece  may  he  put  into  it  and 
form  a  joint. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements; 
If  It  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when  mountains  melt  on  them,    ' 
Can  hold  the  mortise.  Shaksptart. 

Under  one  skin  are  parts  variously  mingled,  some 
with  cavities,  as  morlesses  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  cavities.  jjay. 

To  Mo'rtise,  mor'tis.  v.  a. 
I.  To  cut  a  mortise;  to  join  with  a  mor- 
tise. 
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'Tis  a  massy  wheel, 
To  whose  hujre  spoke  ten  thousaud  lesser  things 
Are  morlis'd  and  adjoin'd.  Shakspeare. 

Tlie  walls  of  spidei-s  legs  are  made, 
Well  mortised  and  finely  laid.  Drayton. 

2.  It  seeiijs  in  tiie  following  passage  im- 
properly used: 

The  one  half  of  the  ship  being  finished,  and  by 
help  of  a  screw  launched  into  the  water,  the  other 
half  was  joined  by  great  brass  nails  mortised  with 
lead.  Jlrbutknul. 

Mo'rtmain,  m6rt'ni4ne.  n.  s.  \jnorte  and 
main^  French.]  Such  a  stale  of  pos- 
session as  makes  it  unalienable;  whence 
it  is  said  to  be  in  a  dead  hand.,  in  a  hand 
that  cannot  shift  away  the  property. 

It  were  meet  that  some  small  portion  of  lands 

were  allotted,  since  no  more  morlirMins  are  to  be 

looked  for.  Spenser. 

Mo'ktpay,  mort'pi.  n.  s.  \_mort  and  /lay.'^ 

Dead  pay;  payment  not  made. 

This  pai'liament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war, 
with  some  statutes  conducing  thereunto;  as  the  se- 
vere punishing  of  mortpayes,  and  keeping  back  of 
soldiers'  wages.  Bacon. 

Mo'ktress,  mor'tr^s.  n.  s.  [from  inortier 
de  sagesse.  SA-i?i}ier.']  A  dish  of  meal 
of  various  kinds  beaten  together. 

A  morlress  made  with  the  brawn  of  capons,  stamp- 
ed, strained,  and  mingled  with  like  quantity  of 
almond  butter,  is  excellent  to  nourish  the  weak. 

Bacon. 
Mo'ktuary,  mor'tshi-ar-r^.  n.  s.  \_mor' 
tuaire,  French;  ?nor(uarium,  Lai'in.]  A 
gift  left  by  a  man  at  his  death  lu  his  pa- 
risii  church,  for  the  recompense  of  his 
personal  tithes  and  offerings  not  duly 
paid  in  his  lifetime.  Harris. 

Mosa'ick,  iii6-zA'ik.^'*''ac(/.  [mosaigue,  Fr. 
supposed  corrupted  from  muscsu.^,  L^t'J 
Mosaick  is  a  kind  of  painting  in  small  pebbles, 
cockles,  and  shells  of  sundry  colours;  and  of  late 
days  likewise  with  pieces  of  glass  figured  at  plea- 
sure; an  ornament  in  truth,  of  much  beauty,  and 
long  life,  but  of  most  use  in  pavements  and  floor- 
ings. Wotlon. 

Each  beauteous  flow'r, 
Iris  all  hues,  roses,  and  jessamin, 
Rear'd  high  their  flourish'd  heads  between,  and 

wrought 
Mosaick.  Milton. 

The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  it  is  a  very 
beautiful  mosaick  pavement,  the  finest  I  have  ever 
seen  in  maible;  the  parts  are  so  well  joined  toge- 
tlier,  that  the  whole  piece  looks  like  a  continued 
picture.  Mdison. 

Mo'scHATEL,  mos'ka-t^I.   n.  s.   [moscha-  i 

tellina,  Latin.]  A  plant.  MilU-r. 

MosquE,  mosk.  n.  s.  \_mosquee.,   French; 
moschit.,  Turkish.]  A  Mahometan  tem- 
ple. 
MOSS,  mos.  n.  s.  [_^inuscus,  Latin;  meoj', 
Saxon.]  A  plant. 
Though  moss  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  only  an 
«xcresceuce  produced  from  tlie  earth  and  trees,  yet 
it  is  no  less  a  perfect  plant  than  those  of  greater 
magnitude,  having  roots,  flowers,  and  seeds,  yet 
cannot  be  propagated  from  seeds  by  any  art:  the 
botanists  distiiij^uish  it  into  many  species:  it  chieflv 
flourislies  in  cold  countries,  and  in  the  winter  season", 
and  IS  many  times  very  injurious  to  fruit  Uees;  the 
only  remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  cut  down  part  of  the 
trees,  and  plough  up  the  ground  between  those  left 
remaining;  and  in  the  spring,  in  moist  weather,  you 
should  with  an  iron  iiib^tiumcnt  scrape  off  the  moss. 

Miller. 
Moss  is  a  kind  of  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees; 
but  it  may  be  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  germi- 
nation. Bacon. 


Houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds. 
With  twining  oziers  fenc'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 

Such  mosses  as  grow  upon  walls,  roofs  of  houses, 

and  otnerhigb  places,  have  seeds  that,  when  sbaken 

out  of  their  vessels,  appear  like  vapour  or  smoke. 

Ray  on  the  Creation. 

To  Moss,  mos.  v.  a.  [from  tiie  noun.]  To 

cover  with  moss. 

An  oak  whose  boughs  were  mossed  with  age. 
And  high  top  bald  with  diy  antiquity.  Shaksp. 

Will  these  hioss"(/  trees, 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out.  Shuksp. 

Mo'ssiNEss,  mos'h^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  mos- 
sy.] The  state  of  being  covered  or  over- 
grown with  moss. 

The  herbs  withered  at  the  top,  sheweth  the  earth 
to  be  vei-y  cold,  and  so  do  the  mossiiuss  of  trees. 

Bacon. 
Mo'ssY,  mos's^.  adj.  [from  moss.]    Over- 
grown Willi  moss;  covered  with  moss. 
Old  trees  are  more  mossy  far  than  young;  for  that 
the  saj)  is  not  so  frank  as  to  rise  all  to  the  boughs, 
but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth  out  moss.  Bacon. 

About  the  mossy  brooks  and  springs. 
And  all  inferiour  beauteous  things.  Coicley. 

The  mossy  fountains  and  the  sylvan  shades 
Delight  no  more.  Pope. 

MOST,  most.  Gt^y.  the  superlative  of  wore, 
[maepc,  Saxon;  incest,  Dutch.] 

1.  Consisting  of  the  greatest  number;  con- 
sisting of  the  greatest  quantity. 

Garden  fruits  which  have  any  acrimony  in  them, 
and  most  sorts  of  benies,  will  produce  diarrhoeas 

Arbuthnot. 

He  thinks  most  sorts  of  leaining  flourished  among 
them,  and  I,  that  only  some  sort  of  learning  was  kept 
alive  by  them.  Pope. 

2.  Greatest.  Obsolete. 

They  all  repair'd  both  most  and  least.     Spenser. 
Most,     most.      adv.      [^maists,      Gothick; 
maepc,  Saxon;  ?neest,Duich;  mest,  Dan- 
ish.] 

1.  In  the  greatest  degree. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far-  before  them.  Shaksiy. 

He  for  whose  only  sake, 
Or  most  for  his,  such  toils  I  undertake.        Dryden. 
Whilst  comprehended  under  that  consciousness, 
the  little  finger  is  as  much  a  part  of  itself  as  what 
is  most  so.  i^ocke. 

That  which  will  most  influence  their  carriage  will 
be  the  company  they  converse  with,  and  the  fashion 
of  those  about  them.  Locke. 

2.  The  particle  noting  the  superlative  de- 
gree. 

Competency  of  all  other  proportions  is  the  most 
incentive  to  industiy;  too  little  makes  men  despe- 
rate, and  too  much  careless.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  faculties  of  the  supreme  spirit  /nos<  certainly 
may  be  enlarged  without  bounds.  Clityne. 

Most,  most.  [This  is  a  kind  of  substantive, 
being,  according  to  its  signification,  sin- 
gular or  plural.] 

1.  The  greatest  number:  in  this  sense  it  is 
plural. 

Many  of  the  apostles'  immediate  disciples,  sent  or 
carried  the  books  of  the  four  evangelists,  to  most  of 
llie  churches  they  had  planted.  Addism. 

Gravitation  not  being  essential  to  matter,  ou^ht 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  those  laws  which  anse 
from  the  disposition  of  bodies,  such  as  most  of  the 
laws  of  motion  are.  Chexine. 

2.  The  greatest  value:  in  this  sense  sin- 
gular. 

The  report  of  this  repulse  flying  to  London .  the 


■  most  was  made  of  that  which  was  true,  and  many 
falsities  added.  HayrcarJ, 

A  covetous  man  makes  the  most  of  what  he  has, 
and  can  get,  without  regard  to  Providence  or  na- 
ture. VEslrange. 

3.  The  greatest  degree;  the  greatest  cjuan- 
tity;  the  utmost. 

A  Spaniard  will  live  in  Irish  giound  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  or  some  months  at  the  most.  Bacon. 

Mo'sTicK,  mos'tik.  n.  *.  A  painter's  start" 
on  which  he  leans  his  hand  when  he 
paints.  Ains'ivortfi. 

Mo'sTLY,  most'le.  adv.  [from  77705;.]  For 
the  greatest  part. 

This  image  of  God,  namely,  natural  reason,  if 

totally  or  mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government 

doth  cease.  Bacon, 

Mo'sTWMAT,  mosf'hwot.  adv.   \^?nost  and 

w/iat.^  For  the  most  part.     Obsolete. 

God's  promises  being  the  ground  of  hope,  and 
those  promises  being  but  seldom  absolute,  mostichat 
conditionate,  the  christian  grace  of  hope  must  be 
proportioned  and  altemperate  to  the  promise;  if  it 
exceed  that  temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a 
tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

Mota'tion,  mo-ta'shdn.  n.  s.  Act  of  mov- 
ing. Diet. 
.VIoTE,  inote.  n.  s  [mot,  Saxon;  atomus, 
Latin.]   A  small  panicle  of  matter;  any 
thing  proverbially  little. 

You  found  his  mote,  the  king  your  mote  did  see; 

But  1  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three.         Shaksp. 

The  little  motts  in  the  sun  do  ever  stir,  though 

there  be  no  wind.  Bacon. 

Mote,  mote,   for   might  or  7nust.  [moeti 

Dutch.]  Obsolete. 

Most  ugly  shapes. 
Such  as  dame  Nature  self  mo/e  fear  to  see, 
Or  shame,  that  ever  should  so  foul  defects, 
From  her  most  cunning  hand  escaped  be.    Spenser. 

Moth,  moth.*^^  n.  s.  [mo%,  Saxon.]  A 
small  M'inged  insect  that  eats  cloth  and 
hangings 

All  the  yarn  Penelope  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence, 
did  but  fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Shaksp. 

Every  soldier  in  the  wars  should  do  as  eveiy  sick 
man  in  his  bed,  wash  every  moth  out  of  his  con- 
science. Shaksp. 
He  as  a  rotten  thing  consumeth,  as  a  garment 
that  is  moth  eaten.  Job, 

Let  moths  through  pages  eat  their  way, 
Your  wars,  your  loves,  your  praises  be  forgot. 
And  make  of  all  an  universal  blot.  Dryden. 

MOTHER,  mi'iTH'ur.*69  «.  s.  [mobop, 
Saxon;  moder,  Danish;  moeder,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  born  a  child;  corre- 
lative to  son  or  daugiiter. 

Let  thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness.  Shaksp. 

Come  sit  down  everj-  mother^s  son, 
And  rehearse  your  parts.  Shaksp. 

1  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shaksp. 

2.  That  which  has  produced  any  thing. 

Alas,  poor  country!  It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave.  Shaksp. 

The  resemblance  of  the  constitution  and  diet  of  the 
inhabitants  to  those  of  their  mother  country,  occa- 
sions a  great  aflJnity  in  the  popular  diseases. 

*^rbuthnot. 
The  strongest  branch  leave  for  a  standard,  cutting 
otT  the  rest  close  to  the  body  of  the  motlur  plant. 
,  Mortimer. 

1  hat  which   has  preceded  in  time:  as 
a  mother  church  to  chapels. 
4.  That  which  requires  reverence  and  obe- 
dience. 
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The  good  of  wio/An- church,  as  well  as  that  of  civil 
society,  renders  a  judicial  practice  necessary. 

5.  Hysterical  passion;  so  called,  as  being 
imagined  peculiar  to  women. 

This  stopping  of  the  stoniacli  might  be  the  moth- 
er; lorasniuch  as  many  were  troubled  with  mother 
fits,  although  few  returned  to  have  died  of  them. 
.      *     f       ...  Grou7!t. 

6.  A  lamiliar  term  of  address  to  an  old 
woman;  or  to  a  woman  dedicated  to  re- 
ligious austerities. 

7.  Irtioeder,  Dutch,  from  modder,  mud.]  A 
thick  substance  concreting  in  liquors; 
the  lees  or  scum  concreted. 

If  the  body  be  liquid,  and  not  apt  to  putrefy  to- 
tally, it  will  cast  up  a  mother,  as  the  mo</ters  of  dis- 
tilled waters.  Bacon. 

Potted  fowl,  and  fish  come  in  so  fast. 
That  ere  the  first  is  out  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks.    Dryden. 

8.  [more  \)Vopcr\y  moddcr,  modde,DutLh.^ 
A  young  girl.     Now  totally  obsolete. 

A  sling  for  a  mother,  a  bow  for  a  boy, 
A  whip  for  a  carter.  Tusser. 

Mo'tueh,  niuTH'i'ir.ics  adj.  Had  at  the 
birth;  native. 

For  whatsoever  mother  wit  or  art 
Could  work,  he  put  in  proof.  Hiihberd. 

Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech? 
—  It  is  extempore,  from  my  mother  wit.  iihaksp. 
Boccace  lived  in  the  same  age  with  Chaucer, 
had  the  same  genius,  and  followed  the  same  studies: 
both  writ  novels,  and  each  of  them  cultivated  his 
«io//ie7-  tongue.  Dryden. 

At  lenpth  divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventrcss  of  the  vocal  frame, 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds, 
With  nature's  mother  viH,  and  arts  unknown  before. 

Dryden. 
To  Mo'ther,  muTH'iir.  -v.  n.  To  gather 
concretion. 
They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'' d  oil. 

Dryden. 
Mo'ther   in  laiv^  imaTn'iir-in-law.  n.  s. 
[mother  and  law.~\  The  mother  of  a  hus- 
band or  wife. 

I  am  come  to  set  at  variance  the  daughter  in  law 

against  the  mother  in  law.  Matthew. 

Mo'ther  of  pear  I  .^   muTH'ur-6v-perl.    A 

kind  of  coarse  pearl;  the  shell  in  which 

pearls  are  generated. 

His  mortal  blade 
In  ivory  sheath,  ycarv'd  with  curious  slights. 
Whose  hilt  was  burnish'd  gold,  and  handle  strong 
Of  mother-pearl.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

They  were  of  onyx,  sometime!  of  mother  of  pearl. 

Hakewill. 
Mo'ther  o////t/7we,mdTH'ur-6v-time.  v.s. 
[serfiyllurn^  Latin.]  It  hath  trailing 
branches,  which  are  not  so  woody  and 
hard,  as  those  of  thyme,  but  hi  every 
other  respect  is  the  same.  Miller. 

Mo'therhood,  mi!iTH'ur-hi'id.  n.  s.  [from 
wother.~\  The  office  or  character  of  a 
mother. 

Thou  shalt  see  the  blessed  mother-maid 
Exalted  more  for  being  good. 
Than  for  her  interest  oi  motherhood.  Donne. 

Mo'thkrlkss,  rnuTH'ur-les.  adj.  [from 
mother.]  Destitute  of  a  mother;  orphan 
of  a  motlicr. 

I  might  shew  you  my  children,  whom  the  rigour 
of  your  justice  would  make  complete  orphans,  be- 
ing alrrady  mo^Acr/ess.  Waller 
My  concern  for  the  tlu-ee  poor  nioiftfrZess  children 
obliges  me  to  give  you  this  advice.          Arbuthnot.  ' 
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Mo'therly,  miiTH'.ir-le.  adj.  [from  mo- 
thrr  and  like.']  Belonging  to  a  mother; 
suitable  to  a  mother. 

They  can  owe  no  less  than  child-like  obedience 
to  her  that  hath  more  than  motherly  power.  Hooker. 
They  termed  her  the  great  mother,  for  her  mo- 
therly care  in  cherishing  her  brethren  whilst  young. 

Raleigli. 
Within  her  breast  though  calm,  her  breast  though 
pure. 
Motherly  cares  and  fears  got  head,  and  i-ais'd 
Some  troubled  thoughts.  Milton. 

When  I  see  the  motherly  airs  of  my  little  daugh- 
ters when  playing  with  their  puppets,  I  cannot  but 
flatter  myself  that  their  husbands  and  children  will 
be  happy  in  the  possession  of  such  wives  and  mo- 
vers. Mdison. 
Though  she  was  a  truly  good  woman,  and  had  a 
sincere  motherly  love  for  her  sou  John,  yet  there 
wanted  not  those  who  endeavoured  to  create  a  mis- 
understanding between  them.  Jirhulhnot. 
Mo'therly,  muTH'ur-l^.  adv.  [from  mo- 
ther.]  In  n)f<nner  of  a  mother. 

Th'  air  doth  not  motherly  sit  on  the  earth. 
To  hatch  her  seasons,  and  give  all  things  birth. 
/  Donne. 

Motherwort,  miiTn'ijr-wtjrt.  7i.  s.  [cur- 

diaca,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

Mo'ther Y,  itiuth'i'u--^.^"  adj.  [from  ?no- 

ther.]     Concreted;   full  of  concretions; 

dreggy;  feculent:  used  of  liquors. 

Mothmu'llein,  moM-miil'lln.  n.  s.  [blat- 

taria,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Mo'thwort,  moM'wilrt.  n.  s.  [moth  and 

wort.]   An  herb. 
Mo'thy,  m6ih'&.  adj.  [from  moth.]     Full 
of  moths. 

His  horse  hipp'd  with  an  old  »no</;.u  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shaksp. 

MO'TION,   mo'shi'm.  n.  ,s.  [?notion,  Fr. 
motio,  Lat.] 

.  The  act  of  changing  place:  opposed  to 
rest. 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  or  motion.  MiUon. 

The  sedentarj'  earth, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Milton. 

2.  That  part  of  philosophy  which  considers 
bodies  as  acting  on  each  other;  to  which 
belong  the  laws  of  motioji. 
Animal  life  and  action. 
Devoid  of  sense  and  motion.  Milton. 

The  soul 
O'er  ministerial  members  doth  preside, 
To  all  their  various  provinces  divide, 
Each  member  move,  and  ev'ry  motion  guide. 
,.  .  Blackmore. 

4.  Manner  of  moving  the  body;  port;  gait. 
Speaking  or  mute,  all  comeliness  and  grace 
Attend  thee,  and  each  word,  each  motion  iovm. 

,r.  ,      .  „  Milton. 

Virtue  too,  as  well  as  vice,  is  clad 
In  flesh  and  blood  so  well,  that  Plato  had 
Beheld,  what  his  high  fancy  once  embrac'd, 
Virtue  with  colours,  speech  and  motion  grac'd. 

r>  1  p  Waller. 

.  Change  ot  posture;  action. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung.  Milton. 
Encoiirag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 
Watching  the  7notions  of  her  patron's  eje.  Dryden. 
■  Military  march,  or  remove. 
See  the  guards 
By  me  encamp'd  on  yonder  hill,  expect 
Their  motion.  ^.^^^^ 

Agitation;  intestine  action. 
My  womb 
Prodigious  motion  felt,  and  rueful  throes.    Milton. 
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Cease,  cease  thou  foaming  ocean, 
For  what 's  thy  troubled  molion 
To  that  within  my  breast.'  Gay, 

8.  Direction;  tendency. 

In  our  j)ropcr  motion  we  ascend.  Milton. 

9.  Impulse  cominunicaied 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation,  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only 
known  to  God.  Raleigh. 

Carnality  within  raises  all  the  combustion  with- 
out: this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Love  awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  motion  to  the  pool.  Dryden 

10.  Tendency  of  the   mind;   thought  im- 
pressed. 

Let  a  good  man  obey  every  good  motion  rising  in 
his  heart,  knowing  that  every  such  motion  proceeds 

1 1.  Proposal  made. 
What  would  you  with  me.' 

—Your  father  and  my  uncle  have  made  motions;  if 
it  be  my  luck,  so;  if  not,  happy  man  be  his  dole. 

Shakspeare. 
If  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  my  younger  daughter,  and  my  joj', 
To  him  forthwitli,  in  holy  wedlock  bands. 
—Yes,  I  agree,  and  thauk  you  for  your  motion. 

Hhakspeare. 

12.  [In  old  language.]   A  puppet-show. 
He  compassed  a  motion  of  the  prodigal  son,  and 

married  a  tinker's  wife,  within  a  mile  where  my  land 
'■e^-  Shakip. 

To  Mo'tion,  mo'shijn.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  propose. 

Mo'tionless,  mo'shun-les.  adj.  [from  mo- 
tion.]  Wanting  motion;  being  without 
motion. 

We  cannot  free  the  lady  that  sits  here, 
In  stony  fetters  fixt,  and  motionless.  Milton 

Ha!  Do  I  dream.'  Is  this  my  hop'd  success.' 
I  grow  a  statue,  stiflTand  motionless.  D-ryden. 

Should  our  globe  have  had  a  greater  share 
Of  this  strong  force,  by  which  the  parts  cohere; 
Things  had  been  bound  by  such  a  powerful  chain. 
That  all  would  fix'd  and  motionless  remain. 

,  *     Blackmore. 

Mo TivE,  mo^tiv.i"  adj.  [motivus,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  motion;  having  moment. 

Shall  every  moai'e  argument  used  in  such  kind  of 
conferences  be  made  a  rule  for  others  still  to  con- 
clude the  like  by,  concerning  all  things  of  like  na- 
ture, when  as  probable  inducements  may  lead  them 
to  the  contraiy.'  j^,,;ter. 

2.  Having  the  power  to  move;  having 
power  to  change  place;  having  power 
to  pass  foremost  to  motion. 

The  nerves  serve  for  the  conveyance  of  the  motiw 
laculty  from  the  brain;  the  ligatures  for  the  sfrengtL- 
emng  of  them,  that  they  may  not  flag  in  motion. 

We  ask  you  whence  does  motive  vigour  flow.= 

_,,       .  Blackmore. 

1  hat  fancy  is  easily  disproved  from  the  motive 

power  of  souls  embodied,  and  the  gradual  increase 

ofmen  and  animals.  Sentley. 

Mo'tive,  mo'tiv.  «.  s.  [motif,  French.] 

1.  That  which  determines  the  choice;  that 

which  incites  the  action. 

Hereof  we  have  no  commandment,  either  in  na- 
ture or  scripture,  which  doth  exact  them  at  our 
hands;  yet  those  motives  there  are  in  both,  which 
draw  most  eflectually  our  minds  unto  them.  Hooker. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
I  hose  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love. 
Without  leave-taking.'  Shaksp. 

What  can  be  a  stronger  motive  to  a  firm  tni>-t  on 
our  Maker,  than  the  giving  us  his  son  to  suffer  for 
"*-L.  .  Mdison. 

The  motive  for  continuing  in  the  same  state  is 
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only  the  present  satisfaction  in  it;  the  motive   to 
change  is  always  some  uneasiness.  Locke. 

2.  Mover.   Not  in  use. 

Heaven  brought  me  up  to  be  my  daughter's  dower; 
As  it  bath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive 
And  helper  to  a  husband.  Shaksp. 

Her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  eveiy  joint,  and  motive  of  her  body.  Shaksp. 
Mo'tley,  inot'ii.  adj.  [supposed  to  be  cor- 
rupted from  merf/fy,  perhaps  from  mot/i- 
like  coloured,  ^potted  or  varict|;ated  like 
a  garden  7not/i.']  Minified  of  various  co- 
lours. 

They  tliat  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  wiih  yellow, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shaksp. 

Expencc  and  after-thought,  and  idle  care. 
And  doubts  of  niotley  hue,  and  dark  despair.  Drydetu 

Enquire  from  whence  this  motley  style 
Did  tii-st  our  Roman  purity  defile.  Dryden. 

Traulus,  of  amphibious  breed, 
Motley  fruit  of  niungril  seed; 
By  the  dam  from  lordlings  sprung, 
By  the  ttre  exlial'd  from  dung.  Swift. 

Mo'roR,  mo'tor."^''  w.  *.  [^motrur,  French; 
from  moveo,  Lat.J  A  mover. 

Those  bodies  being  of  a  congenerous  nature,  do 
readily  receive  the  impressions  of  their  motor,  and, 
if  not  fettered  by  their  gravity,  conform  themselves 
to  situations,  wherein  tliey  best  unite  unto  their  ani- 
mator. Brown. 

Mo'roRY,  mo'tur-r^.''*^  adj.  \motorius., 
Latin. J    Givinij  motion. 

The  bones,  were  they  dry,  could  not,  without 
gi'eat  dilhculty,  yield  to  the  plucks  and  attractions 
of  Hie  molory  muscles.  Ray. 

Mo'tto,  mol'to.  n.  s.  [motto^  Italian.]  A 
sentence  or  word  added  to  a  device,  or 
prefixed  to  any  thing  written. 

It  may  be  said  to  ue  the  motto  of  human  nature, 

rather  to  suffer  than  to  die.  VEstrange. 

We  ought  to  be  meelc-s|)irited,  till  we  are  assured 

of  the  honesty  of  our  ancestors;  forcovetousness  and 

circumvention  make  no  good  mollo  for  a  coat. 

Collier. 
It  was  the  motto  of  a  bishop  eminent  for  his  |)iety 
and  good  works  in  king  Charles  the  second's  reign, 
Inseroi  Deo  el  latare.  Serve  God  and  he  cheerful. 

Addison. 
To  Move,  rabiv.^^*  v.  a.  [jnoveo.,  Latin.] 

1.  To  put  out  of  one  place  into  another; 
to  put  in  motion. 

Sinai  itself  was  moved  at  the  presence  of  God. 

Psalms. 

At  this  my  heart  trembleth,  and  is  moved  out  of 

his  place.  Job. 

2.  To  Ljive  an  impulse  to. 

He  sorrows  now,  repents,  and  prays  contrite, 
My  motions  in  iiim;  longer  than  they  move; 
His  heart  I  know,  how  variable  and  vain 
Self-left.  Milton. 

The  pretext  of  piety  is  but  like  the  hand  of  a 
clock,  set  indeed  more  conspicuously,  but  directed 
wholly  by  the  secret  movings  of  carnality  williin. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  will  being  the  power  of  directing  our  opera- 
tive faculties  to  some  action,  for  some  end,  cannot 
at  any  tunc  be  moved  towaids  what  is  judged  at  that 
time  iuattaiiiable.  Locke. 

3.  To  i)rop(*sc;  to  recommend. 

If  the  first  consultation  be  not  su.'ficient,  the  will 
may  move  a  review,  a;ui  require  (he  understanding 
to  inform  ilscif  better  BUhop  Bramhall. 

They  are  to  be  blamed  alike,  who  move  and  who 
declijie  war  upon  particular  respects.        Hayioard. 

Tiiey  (ind  a  great  incouveuieuce  in  moving  their 
suits  by  an  inierpre.ler.  Daines. 

To  Indainoia  30U  my  suit  must  move.      Dryden. 

4.  To  persuade;  to  prevail  on;  to  dispose 
by  somelliintj  determining  ti)e  choice. 
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A  thousand  knees, 
Ten  thousand  yeai-s  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Upon  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter 
In  storm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert.  Shaksp. 

Grittus  offered  the  Transylvanians  money;  but 
minds  desirous  of  revenge  were  not  moved  with  gold. 

Knolles. 
Sometimes  the  possibility  of  preferment  prevail- 
ing with  the  credulous,  expectation  of  less  expencc 
with  the  covetous,  opinion  of  ease  with  the  fond,  and 
assurance  of  remoteness  with  the  unkind  parents, 
have  moved  them  without  discretion  to  engage  their 
children  in  adventures  of  learning,  by  whose  return 
they  have  received  but  small  contentment.  Woltun. 

Could  any  power  of  sense  the  Roman  nwve 

To  burn  his  own  right  hand.?  Davies. 

That  which  moves  a  man  to  do  any  thing,  must  be 

the  apprehension  and  expectation  of  some  good  from 

the  thing  which  he  is  about  to  do.  South. 

When  she  saw  her  reasons  idly  spent. 
And  could  not  more  him  from  his  fixt  intent. 
She  flew  to  rage.  Dryden. 

But  when  no  female  arts  his  mind  could  move, 
She  turn'd  to  furious  hate  her  impious  love.    Dryd. 

What  can  thy  mind  to  this  long  journey  move. 
Or  need'st  thou  absence  to  renew  thy  love.'    Dryd. 
i.  To  affect;  to  touch  pathetically;  to  stir 
passion. 

If  he  see  aughl  in  you  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will.   Shakspeare. 
It  was  great  ign'rance,  Glostcr's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives  he  wiores 
All  hearts  against  us.  Shakspeare. 

Should  a  shipwreck'd  sailor  sing  his  woe, 
Would'st  thou  be  inov''d  to  pity,  or  bestow 
An  alms.'  Dryden. 

Images  are  veij  sparingly  to  be  introduced;  theii*' 
proper  place  is  in  poems  and  orations,  and  their 
use  is  to  move  pity  or  terror,  compassion  and  re- 
sentment. Felton  on  the  Classicks. 

0  let  thy  sister,  daughter,  handmaid  move, 
Or  all  those  tender  names  in  one,  thy  love.     Pope. 

6.  To  make  an^ry. 

From  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  distemper'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  wiofed  prince.  Shak. 

7.  To  put  into  commotion. 

When  they  were  come  to  Bethlehem,  a]l  the  city 
was  moved  about  them.  Ruth. 

8.  To  incite;  to  produce  by  incitement. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers.  Milton. 

9.  To  conduct  regularly  in  motion. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  starry  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  ana  yeai"s,  tow'rds  his  all  cheering 

lamp. 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions.  Milton. 

To  Move,  moov."*  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  in  a  state  of  changing  place;  not 
to  be  at  rest. 

Wliether  heav'n  move  or  earth 
Imjiorts  not,  if  thou  reckon  right.  Milton. 

The  senses  represent  the  earth  as  immoveable; 
for  though  it  do  move  in  itself,  it  rests  to  us  who  are 
carried  with  it.  GlanviUe. 

2.  To  have  a  particular  direction  of  pas- 
sage. 

The  sun 
Had  first  his  precept  so  to  move,  so  shine, 
As  might  alLct  the  earth  with  cold  and  heat.  Mil!. 

3.  To  go  from  one  place  to  anotlier. 

1  lodk'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon,  methought. 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
1  say  a  moving  grove.  Shulc-ipeare. 

On  liic  gicen  bank  I  sat  and  listen'd  long, 
Nor  till  her  lay  was  ended  could  I  move. 
But  wish'd  to  dwell  for  ever  in  the  gro>e.  Ihyden. 

This  saving,  that  God  is  the  place  of  spirits, 
'     being  literal,  makes  us  conceive  that  spirits  vmve 
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up  and  down,  and  have  their  distances  and  intervals 
in  God,  as  bodies  have  in  space.  Locke. 

When  we  are  come  to  the  utmost  extiemity  of 
body,  what  is  there  that  can  put  a  stop,  and  satisfy 
the  mind,  that  it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  it  is 
satisfied  that  body  itself  can  tnovc  into  it.'       Locke. 

Any  thing  tliat  moves  round  about  in  a  circle  in 
less  time  than  our  ideas  are  wont  to  succeed  one 
another  m  our  minds,  is  not  jierceived  to  muvt,  but 
seems  to  be  a  perfect  entire  circle  of  that  matter. 

Lucke. 
The  goddess  moves 
To  visit  Paphos,  and  her  blooming  groves.       Popi. 

To  have  vital  action. 
In  him  we  live,  move,  and  have  our  being.  Acts, 
Every  moving  thing  that  liveth  shall  be  meat  for 
you.  Genesis. 

5.  To  walk;  to  bear  the  body. 
See  great  Marcellus!  how  inur'din  toils 

He  mores  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils.  Dryden. 

6.  To  march  as  an  army. 
Anon  they  move 

In  perfect  phalanx  to  the  Dorian  mood.       Milton, 

7.  To  go  forward. 
Through  various  hazards  and  events  »ve  move 

To  Latium.  Dryden. 

8.  To  change  the  posture  of  the  body  in 
ceietiiony. 

When  Hanian  saw  Mordecai  that  he  stood  not 
up,  nor  moved  for  him,  he  was  full  of  indignation. 

Esther. 
Move,  m66v.  n.  5.     The  act  of  moving, 
commonly  used  at  chess. 

I  saw  two  angels  play'd  the  mate; 
Wkh  man  alas  no  otherwise  it  proves. 
An  unseen  hand  makes  all  their  moves.         Cotchy. 
Mo'veable,     m66v'a-bl.^"*     adj.      [from 
move.^ 

1.  Capable  of  being  moved;  not  fixed; 
portable;  such  as  may  be  carried  from 
place  to  place. 

In  the  vast  wilderness,  when  the  people  of  God 
had  no  settled  habitation,  yet  a  moveable  taberna- 
cle they  were  commanded  of  God  to  make.  Hooker. 

When  he  made  his  prayer,  he  found  the  boat  he 
was  in  moveable  and  unbound,  the  rest  remained 
still  fast.  Bacon. 

Any  heat  whatsoever  promotes  the  ascent  of  mi- 
neral matter,  which  is  subtile,  and  is  consequently 
moveable  more  easily.  Woodward. 

Any  who  sees  the  Teverone  must  conclude  it  to 
be  one  of  the  most  moveable  rivers  in  the  world, 
that  it  is  so  often  shifted  out  of  one  channel  into  an- 
ther. Jiddiscn. 

2.  Changing  the  time  of  the  year. 
The  lunar  month  is  natural   and  periodical,  by 

which  the  moveable  festivals  of  the  christian  church 
are  regulated.  Holder. 

Mo'vEVBLEs,  m66v'a-blz.  n.  s.  [_»icudles, 
Fr.]  Goods;  furniture:  distinguished 
from  real  or  immovv^able  possessions, 
as  lands  or  houses. 

We  icize 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  moveables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  diJ  stand  possessed. 

i>7i((A;>^eart . 
Let  him  that  moved  you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence;  I  knew  you  at  the  first 
You  were  a  moveable. 
— Why,  what's  a  moveable? 
— A  join'J  stool.  Shakspeare. 

Surveys  rich  moveables  with  curious  eye. 
Beats  down  the  price,  and  threatens  still  to  buy. 

Dryden. 
Mo'vEABLENEss,     m66v'a-bl-n6s.     v.     ». 
[from  jnovcubic.']    Mobility;   possibility 
to  be  moved. 
Mo'vE.^Bi.y,  nioov'd-bl^.af/T 
able. 


[(voni  ?nove^ 
.]  So  as  it  may  be  movv^l. 
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Ilis  back-piec^  is  composed 'of  eighteen  plates, 

»io»eai/j/ joiiicd  tbgetlier  by  ^  many  intermediate 

skins.  .  Grew. 

Move'less,  m66v'l^s.  adj.  Unmoved;  not 

to  l)e  put  out  of  the  place. 

Tiip  lungs,  though  untouched,  will  remain  move- 
less as  to  any  expansion  or  contraction  of  their  sub- 
stance. Boyle. 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r, 
On  all  sides  batierM,yet  resists  his  pow'r.       Pope. 
Movement,  moov'ni^nt.   n.   s.    \m.ouve- 
nif-ni,  Frencli.J 

1.  Manner  of  moving-. 

What  farther  relieves  descriptions  of  battles,  is 
the  art  of  introducing  pathetic  circumstances  about 
the  heroes,  which  raise  a  different  inovement  in  the 
mind,  compassion,  and  pity.  Pope''s  Essay. 

Under  workmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant 
how  to  adjust  the  several  parts,  or  regulate  the 
movement.  Swift. 

2.  Motion. 

Could  he  whose  laws  the  rolling  planets  bind. 
Describe  or  fix  one  movement  of  the  mind.      Pope. 
Mo'vent,    mo'vfint.   adj.    [^movens,  Lat.^ 
Moving-. 

If  it  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 

quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 

radius.  Grew. 

Mo'vent,  mo'vent.  n.  s.  [movent,  Latin.] 

That  which  moves  another. 

That  there  is  a  motion  which  makes  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  day  and  night,  sense  may  assure  us;  but 
»vhethcr  the  sun  or  e-arth  be  the  common  movent, 
cannot  be  determined  but  by  a  farther  appeal. 

Glanville. 
Mo'ver,  m66'vur.9^  n.  s.  [from  jnove.'] 

1.  The  person  or  thing  that  gives  motion. 

0  thou  eternal  morer  of  the  heav'ns, 

Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch.     Shaksp. 
The  strength  of  a  spring  were  better  assisted  by 
the  labour  of  some  intelligent  mover,  as  the  hea- 
venly orbs  are  supposed  to  be  turned.         Wilkins. 

2.  Something  that  moves,  or  stands  not 

still. 

You  as  the  soul,  as  the  first  mover,  you 
Vigour  and  life  on  every  part  bestow.  Waller. 

So  orbs  from  the  first  mover  motion  take, 
Yet  each  their  proper  revolutions  make.      Dryden. 

3.  A  proposer. 

See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  honours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm ;  cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done,  pack  up.         Shakspeare. 

If  any  question  be  moved  concerning  the  doc- 
trine of  the  church  of  England  expressed  in  .the 
thirty-nine  articles,  give  not  the  least  ear  to  the 
movers  thereof.  Bacon. 

Mo'viNG,  moo'ving.  particifiial  adj.  [from 
move.']  Pathetick;  touching;  adapted  to 
aiTect  the  passions. 

Great  Jupiter, 
The  moving  prayer  of  ^aeus  did  grant. 
And  into  men  and  women  turn'd  the  ant.    Blackm. 

Mo'viNGLY,  moo'ving-l^.  adv.  [from 
jnoving.']  Pathetically;  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  seize  the  passions. 

The  choice  and  flower  of  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  Psalms  do  both  more  briefly  and 
more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that  poetical 
form  wherewith  they  are  written.  Hooker. 

1  would  have  had  them  write  more  movingly. 

Shakspeare 
His  air,  his  voice,  his  looks,  and  honest  soul. 
Speak  all  so  movingly  in  his  behalf, 
I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  hear  him  talk.     Mdison. 
Mougut,  niout.  for  mii^ht.  Obsolete. 
Mould,  moid.sis  w.  s.  [^moegel,  Swedish.] 
1.  A  kind  of  concretion  on  the  top  or  out- 
side  of    things    kept   motionless   and 
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damp;  now  discovered  by  niicroscopes 
to  be  perfect  plants. 

All  moulds  are  inceptions  of  putrefaction,  as  the 
moulds  of  pies  and  flesh,  which  moulds  turn  into 
worms.  Bacon. 

Moss  is  a  kind  of^  mould  of  the  earth  and  trees, 
but  may  he  better  sorted  as  a  rudiment  of  germina- 
tion. Bacon 

Another  special  aflinity  is  between  plants  and 
mould,  or  putrefaction;  for  all  putrefaction,  if  it 
dissolve  not  in  arefaction,  will,  in  the  end,  issue  into 
plants.  Bacon. 

The  malt  made  in  summer  is  apt  to  contract 
mould.  Mortimer. 

A  hermit,  who  has  been  shut  up  in  his  cell  in  a 
college,  has  contracted  a  sort  of  mould  and  rust 
upon  his  soul,  and  all  his  airs  have  aukwardness  in 
them.  iVatis. 

2.  [molb,  Saxon.]  Earth;  soil;  ground  in 
which  any  thing  grows. 

Those  moulds  that  are  of  a  bright  chesnut  or 
hazelly  colour  are  accounted  the  best;  next  to  that 
the  dark  grey  and  russet  moulds  are  accounted  best; 
the  light  and  dark  ash-eolour  are  reckoned  the 
worst,  such  as  are  usually  found  on  common  or 
heathy  ground:  the  clear  tawny  is  by  no  means  to 
be  approved,  but  that  of  a  yellowish  colour  is  reck- 
oned the  worst  of  all;  this  is  commonly  found  in 
wild  and  wasle  parts  of  the  country,  and  for  the 
most  part  produces  nothing  but  goss,  furz,  and  fern. 
All  good  lands  after  rain,  or  breaking  up  by  the 
spade,  will  emit  a  good  smell ;  that  being  always 
the  best  that  is  neither  too  unctuous  or  too  lean, 
but  such  as  will  easily  dissolve;  of  a  just  consist- 
ence between  sand  and  clay.  Miller. 

Though   worms  devour  me,   though   I   turn  to 
mould, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  hh  face  behold.         Sandys. 

The  black  earth,  every  where  obvious  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  gi-ound,  we  call  mould.  Woodward. 

3.  Matter  of  which  any  thing  is  made. 

When  the  world  began. 
One  common  mass  composed  the  mould  of  man. 

Dryden. 
Nature  form'd  me  of  her  softest  mould, 
Enfeebled  all  my  soul  with  tender  passions. 
And  sunk  me  even  below  my  weak  sex.     Mdison. 

4.  [inolde,  Spanish;  moule.,  French.]  The 
matrix  in  which  any  thing  is  cast,  or 
receives  its  form. 

If  the  liturgies  of  all  the  ancient  churches  be 
compared,  it  may  be  perceived  they  had  all  one 
original  mould.  Hooker. 

A  dangerous  president  were  left  for  the  casting 
of  prayers  into  certain  poetical  moulds.        Hooker. 

French  churches  all  cast  according  unto  that 
mould  which  Calvin  had  made.  Hooker. 

My  wife  comes  foremost ;  then  the  honourMmowW 
Wherein  this  trunk  was  fram'd.  Shakspeare. 

You  may  have  fruit  in  more  accurate  figures,  ac- 
cording as  you  make  the  moulds.  Bacon. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain'd 
Into  fit  moulds  prepar'd;  from  which  he  form'd 
First  his  own  tools:  then  what  might  else  be  ^vrought 
Fusile,  or  grav'n  in  metal.  Milton. 

We  may  hope  for  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
more  pure  and  perfect  than  the  former;  as  if  this 
was  a  refiner's  fire,  to  purge  out  the  dross  and 
coarse  parts,  and  then  cast  the  mass  again  into  a 
new  and  better  mould.  Burnet. 

Sure  our  souls  were  near  allied,  and  thine 
Cast  in  the  same  poetick  7nowWwith  mine.  Dryden 

Here  in  fit  moulds  to  Indian  nations  known. 
Are  cast  the  several  kinds  of  precious  stone. 

Blackmore. 

5.  Cast;  form. 

No  mates  for  you. 
Unless  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mould.  Shaksp. 
William  earl  of  Pembroke  was  a  man  of  another 
wiokW  and  making,  being  the  most  universally  be- 
loved of  any  man  of  that  age;  and  having  a  great 
oflSce,  he  made  the  court  itself  better  esteemed,  and 
more  reverenced  in  the  country.  Clarendon, 
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Nor  virtue,  wit,  nor  bcauly,  could 
Preserve   from   death's  hand   this   their  heav'uly 
mould.  Careir. 

Learn 
What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mould. 
Of  substance,  how  endu'd,  and  what  their  pow'r, 
And  where  their  weakness.  Milton. 

So  must  the  writer,  whose  productions  should 
Take  with  the  vulgar,  be  of  vulgar  mould.    Waller. 

From  their  main-top  joyful  news  they  hear 
Of  ships,  which  by  their  mould  bring  new  supplies. 

Dryden. 
Hans  Carvel,  impotent  and  old, 
Married  a  lass  of  London  mould.  Prior. 

The  suture  or  contexture  of  the  skull. 

./iinsivorth. 
7.  It  is  used  in  a  sense  a  little  strained  by 
Shaksfieare, 

New  honours  come  upon  him. 
Like  our  strange  garments  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 
But  with  the  end  of  use.  Shakspeare. 

To  Mould,  mold.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  contract  concreted  matter;  to  gath- 
er mould. 

In  woods,  in  waves,  in  wars  she  wants  to  dwell, 
And  will  be  found  with  peril  and  with  pain; 

Ne  can  the  man  that  moulds  in  idle  cell 
Unto  her  happy  mansion  attain.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

There  be  some  houses  wherein  sweet  meats  will 
relent,  and  baked  meats  will  mould,  more  than  in 
others.  Bacon. 

To  Mouli>,  mold.  v.  a.  To  cover  with 
mould;  to  corrupt  by  mould. 

Very  coarse,  hoai-y,  moulded  bread  the  soldiers 

thrust  upon  their  spears,  railing  against  Ferdinand, 

who  made  no  better  provision.  Knolles. 

To  Mould,  mold.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  form;  to  shape;  to  model. 

I  feel 

Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded.   Shakspeare. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak; 
Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  poringer, 
A  velvet  dish;  fie,  fie,  'tis  lewd.  Shakspeare. 

The  king  had  taken  such  a  liking  of  his  person, 
that  he  resolved  to  make  him  a  master-piece,  and 
to  mould  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea,   Walton. 

Did  I  request  thee.  Maker!  from  my  clay 
To  mould  me  man.'  Milton, 

He  forgeth  and  mouldeth  metals,  and  builds 
houses.  Hale. 

By  education  we  may  mould  the  minds  and  man- 
ners of  youth  mto  what  shape  we  please,  and  give 
them  the  impressions  of  such  habits  as  shall  ever 
afterwards  remain.  JJtlerbury. 

Then  rose  the  seed  of  chaos,  and  of  night, 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould. 
And  bring  Saturnian  days  of  lead  and  gold. 

DundaA. 
A  faction  in  England,  under  the  name  of  puritan, 
moulded  up  their  new  schemes  of  religion  with  re- 
publican principles  in  government.  Swift. 

For  you  alone  he  stole 
The  fire  that  forms  the  manly  soul; 
Then  to  compleat  it  ev'ry  way, 
He  moulded  it  with  female  clay.  Swift- 

Fabellus  would  never  learn  any  moral  lessons  till 
they  were  moulded  into  the  form  of  some  fiction  or 
fable  like  those  of  .T.sop.  Watts. 

"2.  To  knead:  as,  to  7nould  bread.       Mns, 
Mo'uldabi.e,     mold'a-bl.      adj.      [from 
mould.]  That  may  be  moulded. 

The  difl^erences  of  figurable  and  not  figurable, 

mouldable  and  not  mouldable,  are  plebeian  notions, 

Bacon''s  J^atural  History. 

Mo'ulder,  m6ld'6r.98  n,  s.  [from  mould.] 

He  vvim  moulds. 
To     Mo'ulder,     mol'dur.   t'.    n.    [from 
mould.]     To  be  turned  to  dust;  to  pe- 
rish in  dust;  to  be  diminished;  to  wear 
or  waste  away. 
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If  he  had  sat  still,  the  enemy's  army  would  have 
mouldered  to  nothiug,  and  been  exposed  to  any  ad- 
vantage he  would  take.  Clarendon. 
Whatsoever  moxUdtrs,  or  is  wasted  away,  is  car- 
ried into  the  lower  grounds,  and  nothing  brought 
back  again.  Burnet. 
Those  formed  stones  despoiled  of  their  shells,  and 
exposed  upon  the  surface  of  the  giound,  in  time  de- 
cay, wear,  and  moulder  away,  and  aie  frequently 
found  defaced,  and  broken  to  pieces.       fVoodward. 

To  them  by  smilin"  Jove  'twas  giv'n. 
Great  William's  glories  to  recall. 
When  statues  wKw/(fcr,  and  when  arches  fall.  Prior. 
Finding  his  congi'egation  moulder  every  Sunday, 
and  hearing  what  was  the  occasion  of  it,  he  resolved 
to  give  his  parish  a  little  Latin  in  his  turn.     Sped. 

To  Mo'iJLDER,  mol'dur.  -v.  a.  [from 
mould.^  To  turn  to  dust;  to  crumble. 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  of  the 
fall  of  those  rocks  when  their  foundations  have 
been  mouldered  with  age,  or  rent  by  an  earthquake. 

Mdison. 

With  nodding  arches,  broken  temples  spread, 
The  very  touibsnow  vauish'd  like  their  dead; 
Some  felt  the  silent  stroke  of  mould'ring  age, 
Some,  hostile  fury.  Pope. 

Mo'uLDiNESs,  mol'd^-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
mouldy.^   The  state  of  being  mouldy. 

Flesh,  fish,  and  plants,  after  a  mouWiuess,  rotten- 
ness, or  corrupting,  will  fall  to  breed  worms.  Bacon. 
Mo'uLDiNG,  niold'ing.  n.  s.  [from  mould.^ 
Ornamental  cavities  in  wood  or  stone. 
Hollow  mouldings  are  required  in  the  work. 

Moxon. 
Mo'uLDWARP,  mold'wArp.  n.  s.  [molb 
and  peoppan,  Saxon.  This  is  I  believe 
the  proper  and  original  name  of  the  tal- 
fia:  a  mouldwarji  is  a  creature  that 
turns  mould.  The  word  is  still  retained, 
though  sometimes  pronounced  mouldy- 
wa>/i.]  A  mole;  a  small  animal  that 
throws  up  the  earth. 

Above  the  reach  of  loathful  sinful  lust, 
Whose  base  effect  through  cowardly  distrust 
Of  his  own  wings,  dare  not  to  heaven  flie. 
But  like  a  mouldxaarp  in  the  earth  doth  lie.  Spenser. 
While  they  play  the  mouldwarps,  unsavory  damps 
distemper  their  heads  with  annoyance  only  for  the 
present.  Carew. 

With  gins  we  betray  the  vermin  of  the  earth, 
namely,  the  fichat  and  the  moxddwarp.        Walton. 
Mo'uLDY,    moj'd^.    adj.     [from    mould.~\ 
Overgrown  with  concretions. 

Is  thy  name  mouldy? 
—Yea. 

— 'Tis  the  more  time  thou  wert  us'd. 
— Ha,  ha,  ha;  most  excellent.  Things  that  are 
mouldy  lack  use  Well  said,  sir  John.  Shakspeare. 
The  marble  looks  white,  as  being  exposed  to  the 
winds  aiid  salt  sea-vapours,  that  by  continually  fret- 
ting it  preserve  it  from  that  mouldy  colour  which 
others  contract,  Addison. 

To  Moult, m6lt.3i»  v.  n.  [wMj/^en, Dutch.] 
To  shed  or  change  the  feathers;  to  lose 
feathers. 

Some  birds  upon  moulting  turn  colour,  as  Robin 
led-breasts.  after  their  moulting,  grow  to  be  red 
again  by  dcgiccs.  Bacon. 

Time  shall  mo\dl  away  his  wings, 
Ere  he  shall  discover 

In  the  whole  wide  world  again 
Such  a  constant  lover.  Suckling. 

The  widow'd  turtle  hangs  her  moulting  wings, 
And  to  the  woods  in  niouml'ul  murmur  sings.  Garth. 

To  MouNCH,?  nu'insh.31'5  ''•  °-  ["'°"f^'' 
2o  Maunch,  5  \  ^^  63t   much. 

jiinnivort/i.     This  word   is   retained  in 
Scotland,  and  denotes  the  obtunded  ac- 
tion of  toothless  gums  on  a  hard  cru&t, 
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or  any  thing  eatable:  it  seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  French  word  manger. 
Machean.'^ 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 

And  mouru:ht,  and  mouncht,  and  mouncht.    Shaksp. 

Mound,  mound."^  n.  s.  [munbian,  Sax. 

to  defend.]    Any  thing  raised  to  fortify 

or  defend:  usually  a  bank  of  earth  or 

stone. 

His  broad  branches  laden  with  rich  fee. 
Did  stretch  themselves  without  the  utmost  bound 
Of  this  great  garden,  compass'd  with  a  mound. 

Fairy  Qjueen. 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  mounds  into  salt  tears.  Shakspeare. 

God  hath  thro^vn 
That  mountain  as  his  garden  mound,  high  rais'd. 

Milton. 
Such  as  broke  through  all  mounds  of  law,  such 
as  laughed  at  the  sword  of  vengeance  which  divine 
justice  brandish'd  in  their  faces.  South. 

Nor  cold  shall  hinder  me  witli  horns  and  hounds 
To  thrid  the  thickets,  or  to  leap  the  mouiuls.  Dryd. 
The  state  of  Milan  is  like  a  vast  garden  surround- 
ed by  a  noble  mound-work  of  rocks  and  mountains. 

Mdison. 
To  Mound,  mound,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  fortify  with  a  mound. 
MOUNT,    mount."^   n.    s.   [mont^    Fr. 
mens,  Lat.] 

1.  A  mountain;   a  hill. 

Jacob  offered  sacrifice  upon  the  mount.    Genesis. 
Behold  yon  mountain's  hoary  height, 
Made  higher  with  new  mounts  of  snow.       Dryden. 

2.  An  ariiticial  hill  raised  in  a  garden,  or 
other  place. 

He  might  see  what  mounts  they  had  in  short  time 
cast,  and  what  a  number  there  was  of  warlike  sol- 
diers. Knolles. 

3.  A  publick  treasure;  a  bank.  Obsolete. 

These  examples  confirmed  me  in  a  resolution  to 
spend  my  time  wholly  in  writing;  and  to  put  forth 
that  poor  talent  God  hath  given  me,  not  to  particu- 
lar exchanges,  but  to  banks  or  mounts  of  perpetuity, 
which  will  not  break.  Bacon. 

To  MOUNT,  mount,  v.  n.  [monter,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  rise  on  high. 

Doth  the  eagle  mount  up  at  thy  command,  and 
make  her  nest  on  high?  Job. 

I'll  strive,  with  tioubl'd  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-moirow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory. 

Shakspeare. 
A  base  ignoble  mind, 
That  mowjite  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar.  Shaks. 

The  fire  of  trees  and  houses  ?nounte  on  high, 
And   meets  half-way  new  fires  that  show'r  from 
sky.  Cowley. 

If  the  liturgy  should  be  offered  to  them,  it  would 
kindle  jealousy,  and  as  the  first  range  of  that  ladder 
which  should  serve  to  mount  over  all  their  customs. 

Clarendon. 

Ambitious  meteors  set  themselves  upon  the  wing, 
taking  every  occasion  of  drawing  upward  to  the 
sun;  not  considering,  that  they  have  no  more  time 
allowed  them  in  their  mounting,  than  the  single  re- 
volution of  a  day;  and  that,  when  the  light  goes 
from  them,  they  are  of  necessity  to  fall.     Dryden. 

2.  To  tower;  to  be  built  up  to  great  ele- 
vation. 

Though  his  excellency  mount  up  to  the  heavens, 
and  his  head  reach  unto  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall 
perish.  job. 

3.  To  get  on  horseback. 
He  cry 'd,  oh!  and  jnoun/ed.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [for  amount.']     To  ittain  in  value. 

Bring  then  these  blessings  to  a  strict  account. 
Make  fair  deductions,  see  to  what  they  mount. 

Pope. 
To  Mount,  m6int.  v.  a. 
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1 .  To  raise  aloft;  to  lift  on  high. 

The  fire  that  mowUs  the  liquor  till  it  runs  o'er. 
Seeming  to  augment,  wastes  it.  Shakspeare. 

What  power  is  it  which  mounts  my  love  so  high, 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye.'' 

Shakspeare, 

The  air  is  so  thin,  that  a  bird  has  therein  no  feel- 
ing of  her  wings,  or  any  resistance  of  air  to  mount 
herself  by.  RaUigh. 

2.  To  ascend;  to  climb. 

Shall  we  mount  again  the  rural  throne, 
And  rule  the  countiy  kingdoms  once  our  own.' 

Dryden. 

3.  To  place  on  horseback;  to  furnish  with 
horses. 

Three  hundred  horses,  in  high  stables  fed, 
Of  these  he  chose  the  fairest  and  the  best, 
To  mount  the  Trojan  ti-oop.  Dryden. 

Cleai-  reason,  acting  in  conjunction  with  a  well- 
disciplined,  but  strong  and  vigorous  fancy,  seldom 
fail  to  attain  their  end:  fancy  without  reason,  is  like 
a  horse  without  a  rider;  and  reason  without  fancy 
is  not  well  »n»unted.  Grew. 

4.  To  embellish  with  ornaments. 

5.  To  Mount  guard.  To  do  duty  and 
watch  at  any  particular  post. 

6.  To  Mount  a  cannon.  To  set  a  piece 
on  its  wooden  frame  for  the  more  easy 
carriage  and  management  in  firing  it. 

Mo'untain,  m6un'tin.2°8  n.  s.  ^jnontaignc, 
French.] 

1.  A  large  hill;  avast  protuberance  of 
the  earth. 

And  by  his  false  worship  such  pow'r  he  did  gais, 
As  kept  him  o'  th'  ^nountain,  and  us  on  the  plain. 

Raleigh. 

The  ark  no  more  now  flotcs,  but  seems  on  ground, 

Fast  on  the  top  of  some  high  mountain  fix'd.  Milt- 

From  Acmon's  hands  a  rolling  stone  there  came, 

So  large,  it  half  deserv'd  a  moutvlain''svizxht. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  huge. 

1  had  been  drowned;  a  death  that  I  abhor;  for 
the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  should  I  have 
been  when  I  had  been  swelled?  I  should  have  been 
a  mountain  of  mummy.  Shaksp. 

She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe, 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body.  Shaksp. 
Mo'uNTAiN,  moun'lln.  adj.  [montanus, 
Lat.]  Found  on  the  mountains;  per- 
taining to  the  mountains;  growing  on 
the  mountains. 

Now  for  our  mountain  sport,  up  to  yond  hill. 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shaksp. 

You  may  as  w  ell  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise. 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
MouNTAiNE'En,m6un-tin-nedr'.72.«.  [from 
mountaiJi.] 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  the  mountains. 

A  few  mountaineers  may  escape,  to  continue  hu- 
man race;  and  yet  illiterate  rusticks,  as  mountain- 
eers always  are.  Bentley. 

Amilernian  troops,  of  mighty  fame. 
And  mountaineers,  that  from  Severus  came.  Dryd. 

2.  A  savage;  a  freebooter;  a  rustick. 

Yield,  rustick  7nountaineer.  Shakspeare. 

No  savage,  fierce  bandit,  or  mountaineer. 

Will  dare  to  soil  her  virgin  purity.  Mlton. 

Mo'uNTAiNET,  moun-tln-n^t'.  n.  s.  [from 

mountain.']     A  hillock;  a  small  mount. 

Elegant,  but  not  in  use. 

Her  breasts  sweetly  rose  up  like  two  fair  »noiot- 

tainels  in  the  pleasant  vale  of  Tempo.  Sidney 

Mo'uNTAiNous,  moin'tln-ntls.  adj.  [froni 

mountain.] 
ll.  Hilly;  full  of  mountains. 
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The  ascent  of  the  land  from  the  sea  to  the  foot 
of  the  mountains,  and  the  height  of  the  mountains 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  are  to  be  computed, 
when  you  measure  tlie  height  of  a  mountain,  or  of 
a  mountainous  land,  in  respect  of  the  sea.  Burnet. 

2.  Large  as  mountains;   huge;  buiky. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do't, 
Mountainous  error  would  be  too  highly  heapt 
For  truth  to  o'erpeer.  Shakspeare. 

On  earth,  in  air,  amidst  the  seas  and  skies, 
Mountainous  heaps  of  wonders  rise; 
Whose  tow'ring  strength  will  ne'er  submit 
To  reason's  batteries,  or  the  mines  of  wit.     Prior. 

3.  Inhabitio?--  mouniaiiis. 

In  destructions  by  deluge  and  earthquake,  the 
remnant  which  hap  to  be  reserved  are  ignorant  and 
mountainous  people,  that  can  give  no  account  of  the 
time  past.  Bacon. 

Mo'uNTAixousNESs,  movin'tin-nus-n^s.w.*. 
[from  mountainous.']  State  of  being 
full  of  mountains. 

Armenia  is  so  called  from  the  mountainousness 

of  it.  Brerewood. 

Mo'uNTAiN-PARSLEY,      mtivin'tin-pirs'l^. 

n.  s.  [^oreosolinum,  Lat.]     A  plant. 
Mo'uNTAiN-RosE,    moiin'tin-rozc'.    n.  s. 

[chamcerhododendron,  Lat.]     A  plant. 
Mo'uNTANT,    moim'lant.     adj.    [montant, 
Fr.]     Rising  on  high. 

Hold  up  you  sluts, 
Your  aprons  mountant;yo\i'\-t  not  oathable, 
Although,  I  know,  you'll  swear.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'uNTEBANK  mouu't^-bank.  n.s.  [/rto?i- 
tare  in  banco^  Italian.] 

1.  A  doctor  that  mounts  a  bench  in  the 
market,  and  boasts  his  infallible  reme- 
dies and  cures. 

I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip  a  knife  in  it, 
Where  it  draws  blood,  no  cataplasm  so  rare, 
Can  save  the  thing  from  death.  Shakspeare. 

She,  like  a  mountebank,  did  wound 
And  stab  herself  with  doubts  profound, 
Only  to  shew  with  how  small  pain 
The  sores  of  faith  ate  cur'd  again.  Hudibras. 

But  ^schylus,  says  Horace  in  some  page. 
Was  the  first  mountebank  that  trod  the  stage. 

Dryden. 

It  looks  like  a  mountebank  to  boast  infallible 
cures.  Baker. 

2.  Any  boastful  and  false  pretender. 

As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.     Shakspeare. 
There  are  mountebanks  and  smatterers  in  state. 

L^  Estrange. 

Nothing  so  impossible  in  nature  but  mountebanks 

will  undertake.  Jirbuthnot 

To  Mo'uNTEBANK,    moun't^-bank.    v.  a. 

[from   the  noun.]      To  cheat  by  false 

boasts  or  pretences. 

I'll  mountebank  their  loves. 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'uN TENANCE,  moun't^-nansc,  n.  s. 
Amount  of  a  thing  in  space    Obsolete. 

This  said,  they  both  a  furlong's  mountenance 
Retir'd,  their  steeds  to  runne  an  even  race.  Spenser. 
Mo'uMTER,m6unt'ur.9^  n.s.  [from  mount.] 
One  that  mounts. 

Though  they  to  the  earth  were  thrown, 
Yet  quickly  they  regain'd  their  own. 
Such  nimbleness  was  never  shown; 
They  were  two  gallant  mounters.  Drayton. 

Few  hankers  will  to  heav'n  be  mounters.    Swift. 
Mo'uNTY,  mofin't^.  n,  s.    [montee^  Fr.] 
The  rise  of  a  hawk. 

The  sport  which  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane, 
was  the  mounly  at  a  heron,  which  getting  up  on  his 
wangling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the  air  next  to 


tlie  earth  were  not  fit  to  fly  through,  now  diminish- 
ed the  sight  of  himself.  Sidney. 
To  Mourn,  morne.^'^    v.  n.    [mujinan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  grieve;  to  be  sorrowful. 

Abraham  came  to  mourn  for  Sarah,  and  to  weep. 

Genesis. 
My  vineyard  being  desolate,  mourneth  unto  mc. 

Jeremiah. 

They  made  an  appointment  to  mourn  with  him, 

and  to  comfort  him.  Job. 

They  rejoice  at  the  presence  of  the  sun,  and 

mourn  at  the  absence  thereof.  Bacon. 

Next  came  one 
Who  mourned  in  earnest,  when  the  captive  ark 
Maim'd  his  brute  image,  head  and  hands  lopt  off. 

Milton. 

2.  To  wear  the  habit  of  sorrow. 

We  mourn  in  black;  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood? 

Shakspeare. 
Friends  in  sable  weeds  appear, 
Grieve  for  an  hour,  perhaps,  then  mourn  a  year, 
And  bear  about  the  mockery  of  woe 
To  midnight  dances,  and  the  puppet-show.      Pope. 

3.  To  preserve  appearance  of  grief. 

Feign  thyself  to  be  a  mourner,  and  put  on  mourn- 
ing  appaiel.  2  Samuel. 

Publish  it  tliat  she  is  dead; 
Maintain  a  mourning  ostentation. 
Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakspeare. 

To  Mourn,  morne.  v.  a. 

1.  To  grieve  tor;  to  lament. 

A  flood  thee  also  drown'd, 
And  sunk  thee  as  thy  sons;  till  gently  rear'd 
By  th'  angel,  on  thy  feet  thou  stoodst  at  last. 
Though  comfortless,  as  when  a  father  mourns 
His  children,  all  in  view  destroy'd  at  once.  Milton. 

The  muse  that  mourns  him  now  his  happy  tri- 
umph sung.  Dryden. 

Fortius  himself  oft  falls  in  tears  before  me, 
As  if  he  mourned  his  rival's  ill  success.      Mdison. 

2.  To  utter  in  a  sorrowful  manner. 

The  love  lorn  nightingale 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  niowmet/i  well.  Milton. 

MouRNE,  morne.  n.  s.  [morne,  French.] 
1  ne  round  end  of  a  staff;  the  part  of  a 
lance  to  which  the  steel  part  is  fixed, 
or  where  it  is  taken  off. 

He  carried  his  lances,  which  though  strong  to  give 
a  'lancely  blow  indeed,  yet  so  were  they  coloured 
with  hooks  near  the  mourne,  that  they  prettily  re- 
presented sheep  hooks.  Sidney. 

Mo'uRNER,  morn'ur.s^  n,  s.  [from  mourn.] 

1.  One  that  mourns;  one  that  grieves. 

The  kindred  of  the  queen  must  die  at  Pomfret, 
— Indeed  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries. 

Shaksp. 

To  cure  thy  woe,  she  shews  thy  fame; 
Lest  the  great  mourner  should  forget 

That  all  the  race  whence  Orange  came, 
Made  virtue  triumph  over  fate.  Prior. 

From  noise  and  riot  he  devoutly  kept, 
Sigli'd  with  the  sick,  and  with  the  mourner  wept. 

Harte . 

2.  One  who  follows  a  funeral  in  black. 

A  woman  that  had  two  daughters  buried  one,  and 
mourners  were  provided  to  attend  the  funeral. 

V  Estrange. 

He  lives  to  be  chief  mourner  for  his  son ; 
Before  his  face  his  wife  and  brother  burn.  Dryden. 

3.  Something  used  at  funerals. 
The  mourner  eugh  and  builder  oak  were  there. 

Dryden. 
Mo'uRNFUL,  morn'fil.  adj.    [mourn  and 

full.] 
1 .  Having  the  appearance  of  sorrow. 
No  funeral  rites,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds. 
Nor  mowj-n/ui  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 
The  wi^ads  within  the  quiv'ring  branches  play'd, 


And  dancing  ti-ees  a  mournful  musick  made. 

2.  Causing  sorrow. 

Upon  his  tomb, 
Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans; 
The  ti-each'rous  manner  of  his  mournful  death. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Sorrowful;  feeling  sorrow. 

The  mournful  fair. 
Oft  as  the  rolling  years  return. 

With  fragrant  wreaths  and  flowing  hair, 
Shall  visit  her  dislinguish'd  urn.  Prior. 

4.  Betokening  sorrow;  expressive  of  grief. 

No  mownful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.    Shaksp. 

On  your  family's  old  monument 

Hang  mournful  epitaphs.  Shakspeare. 

Mo'uRNFULLY,    mom'ful-le.    adv.    [from 

mournful.]     Sorrowfully;  with  sorrow. 

Beat  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully.  Shaks, 

Mo'uRNFULNEss,  mom'f ul-n^s.  n.s.  [from 

?nournfuL] 

1.  Sorrow;   grief. 

2.  Show  of  grief;  appearance  of  sorrow, 
Mo'uRNiNG,m6rn'!ng.  n.  s.  [from  mourn.] 

1 .  Lamentation;  sorrow. 

Wo  is  me,  who  will  deliver  me  in  those  days? 
the  beginning  of  sorrows  and  great  mournings. 

2  Esdraa. 

2.  The  dress  of  sorrow. 

They  through  the  master-street  the  corps  con- 
vey'd. 
The  houses  to  their  tops  with  black  were  spread. 
And  e'en  the  pavements  were  with  moximing  hid. 

Dryden. 

Mo'uRNiNGLY,  m6rn'ing-16.  adv.  [from 
mourning.]  With  the  appearance  of 
sorrowing. 

The  king  spoke  of  him  admiringly  and  mourn- 
ingly-  Shakspeare. 

Mouse,  mouse,  plural  mice.  n.  s  [muf, 
Saxon;  mus,  Latin.]  The  smallest  of  all 
beasts;  a  little  animal  haunting  houses 
and  cornfields,  destroyed  by  cats. 

The  eagle  England  being  in  prey. 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weazel  Scot 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs; 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat.      Shaksp. 

Where  mice  and  rats  devour'd  poetick  bread. 
And  with  heroick  verse  luxuriously  were  fed. 

Drydtn. 

This  structure  of  hair  I  have  observ'd  in  the  hair 

of  cats,  rats ,  and  mice.  Derham. 

To  Mouse,  m6uze.='"  437  -y.  „.  [from  the 

noun.] 

1.  To  catch  mice. 

A  falcon  tow'ring,  in  his  pride  of  place 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at  and  kill'd. 

Shaksp. 

2.  I  suppose  it  means,  in  the  following 
passage,  sly;  insidious,  or  predatory; 
rapacious;  interested. 

A  whole  assembly  of  mottsing  saints,  under  the 
mask  of  zeal  and  good  nature,  lay  many  kingdomi 
•n  tilood.  VEstrange. 

Mouse-ear,  mouse'eer.  n.  s.  [mycsotis, 

Lat.]  'A  plant.  Mller. 

Mousehunt,    moise'hdnt.    n.    s.   [mouse 

and    hunt.]     Mouser;    one   that    hunts 

mice. 
You  have  been  a  mouse-hunl  in  your  time. 

But  1  will  watch  you.  Shakspeare. 

Mouse-hole,  mouse'hole.  n.  s.  [mouse 
and  hole]  Small  hole;  hole  at  which  a 
mouse  only  may  run  in. 

He  puts  the  prophets  in  a  mouse-hole:  the  last 
man  ever  speaks  the  best  reason.   Drydtn  and  Let 
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He  cun  creep  in  at  a  mouse-hole,  but  be  soon 

grows  too  big  ever  to  get  out  again.       Stillingjleet. 

Mo'osER,  in6iiz'ur.9«  n.  a.  [iiom  mouse.] 

One  that  catclies  mice. 

Puss,  a  madam,  will  be  a  mouser  still.    VEstra. 

When  you  have  fowl  in  the  larder,  leave  the  door 

open,  in  pity  to  the  cat,  if  she  be  a  good  mouser. 

Swift. 
Mo'usETAiL,  m6use'tale.  n.  s.  [^myosura.] 

A  herb. 
Mo'usE-TRAP,    m6use'trap.    n.  s.  \_7nou8e 
and  tru/i.]     A   snare  or  gin  in  which 
mice  are  taken. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  I  have  rea- 
son to  conclude,  in  their  principle,  are  not  simply 
mechanical,  although  a  mouse-trap,  or  Architas' 
dove,  moved  mechanically.  Hale. 

Madam's  own  hand  the  mouse-trap  baited.  Prior. 
MOU  rni,  moiii/i."''  n.  s.  [mub,  Saxon] 

1.  Tne  aperture  in  the  head  of  any  animal 
at  which  the  food  is  received. 

The  dove  came  in;  and  lo,  in  her  mou^h  was  an 
olive  leaf.  Genesis 

There  can  be  no  reason  given,  why  a  visage 
somewhat  longer,  or  a  wider  mouth,  could  not  have 
consisted  with  a  soul.  Locke. 

2.  The  opening;  tliat  at  which  any  thing 
enters;  tiie  entrance;  the  part  of  a  ves- 
sel by  which  it  is  filled  and  emptied. 

He  came  and  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  haven,  da- 
ring them  to  fight.  Knolles. 

Set  a  candle  lighted  in  the  bottom  of  a  bason  of 
water,  and  turn  the  mouth  of  a  glass  over  the  can- 
dle, and  it  will  make  the  water  rise.  Bacon. 

The  moiUh  is  low  and  narrow;  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in,  the  grotto  opens  itself  in  an 
oval  figure.  Mdison. 

The  navigation  of  the  Arabick  gulf  being  more 
dangerous  toward  the  bottom  than  the  nwuth, 
Ptolemy  built  Berenice  at  the  entry  of  the  gulf. 

.irbuthnot. 

3.  The  instrument  of  speaking. 

Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  these  moui/t-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing.  Shaksp. 

Either  our  histoi7  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 
Not  worshippM  with  a  waxen  epitaph.    Sliakspeare. 

Call  the  damsel,  and  enquire  at  her  mauth. 

Getiesis. 

Every  body's  mouth  will  be  full  on  it  for  the  first 
four  days,  and  in  four  more  the  story  will  talk  itself 
asleep  VEstrange. 

Having  frequently  in  our  mouths  the  name  etei'- 
nity,  we  think  we  have  a  positive  idea  of  it.  Locke. 

There  is  a  certain  sentence  got  into  every  man's 
mouth,  that  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed. 

South. 

4.  A  speaker;  a  rhetorician;  the  principal 
orator.    In  burlesque  language. 

Every  coffee-house  has  some  particular  statesman 
belonging  to  it,  who  is  the  mou(A  of  the  street  where 
he  lives.  Addison. 

5.  Cry;  voice. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  moutlts,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.  Shaksp. 

The  boar 
Deals  glancing  wounds;  the  fearful  dogs  divide, 
All  spread  their  Tncuth  aloft,  but  noue  abide. 

Dryden. 
You  don't  now  thunder  in  the  capitol, 
With  all  the  moutlis  of  Rome  to  second  thee. 

Addison. 

6.  Distoition  of  the  mouth;  wry  face,  in 
this  sense,  is  said  to  make  mouths. 

Persevere,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  1  turn  my  back. 

Shaksp. 
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Against  whom  make  ye  a  wide  motttfc,  and  draw 
out  die  tongue?  ^saia/j 

Why  they  should  keep  running  asses  at  Coleshill, 
or  how  making  mouths  turns  to  account  iu  War- 
wickshire more  than  any  other  parts  of  England,  I 
cannot  comprehend.  Mdison. 

7.  Down  in  the  Mouth.  Dejected;  cloud- 
ed in  the  countenance. 

But  upon  bringing  the  net  ashore,  it  proved  to  be 
only  one  great  stone,  and  a  few  little  fishes:  upon 
this  disappointment  they  were  doion  in  the  mouth. 

VEstrange. 

To  Mouth,  mouTH.^^'f.n.  [from  the  noun  ] 
To  speak  big;  to  speak  in  a  strong  and 
loud  voice;  to  vociferate. 
Nay.  an  tbou'lt  mouth 
I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou.  Shaksp. 

When  Progne's  or  Thyestes'  feast  they  write. 
And  for  the  mouthing  actor  verse  indite; 
Thou  neither  like  a  bellows  swell'st  thy  face. 
Nor  can'st  thou  strain  thy  throat.  Dryden. 

I'll  bellow  out  for  Rome,  and  for  my  country. 
And  mouth  at  Caesar  till  I  shake  the  senate.  Addis. 
To  Mouth,  mouTH.  v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  voice  aflFectedly  big;  to 
roll  in  the  mouth  with  tumult. 

Speak  the  speech  as  I  pronounce  it,  trippingly  on 

the  tongue:  but  if  you  mouth  it,  I  had  as  lieve  tlie 

town  crier  had  spoke  my  lines.  Shaksp 

Twitch'd  by  the  sleeve  he  motUhs  it  more  and 

more. 

Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  slaver'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  chew;  to  eat;  to  grind  in  the  mouth. 

Come  carried  let  such  as  be  poore  go  and  glean. 
And  after  thy  eattel  to  mouth  it  up  clean.     Tusser. 

Death  lines  his  dead  chaps  with  steel, 
The  swords  of  soldiei-s  are  his  teeth,  his  phangs; 
And  now  he  feasts  mouthing  the  flesh  of  men.  Shak. 

3.  To  seize  in  the  mouth. 

He  keeps  them,  like  an  apple,  in  the  corner  of 
his  jaw;  fiist  moit//t'd  to  be  last  swallow'd.    Shaksp. 

Lucilius  never  fear'd  the  times; 
Mutius  and  Lupus  both  by  name  he  brought. 
He  mouth''d  them,  and  betwixt  his  grinders  caught. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  form  by  the  mouth. 

In  regard  the  cub  comes  forth  involv'd  in  the 
chorion,  a  thick  membrane  obscuring  the  formation, 
and  which  the  dam  doth  after  tear  asunder;  the  be- 
holder at  first  sight  imputes  the  ensuing  form  to  the 
mouthing  of  the  dam.  Eroion. 

Mct'vi  HED,  mouTH'd.^^^  adj. [irommouth.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  mouth. 

One  tragick  sentence  if  I  dare  deride. 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignify'd, 
Or  well-motU/i'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims. 

Pope. 

2.  In  composition,  foul  mouthed  or  contu- 
melious; mealy  mouthed  or  bashful;  and 
a  hard  mouthed  horse,  or  a  horse  not 
obedient  to  the  bit. 

Mo'uTH-FUiEND,      mou^A'fr^nd.     n.     s. 
[mouth  and/riend.]  Oi  e  who  professes 
friendship  without  intending  it. 
May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  moulh-fiiends:  smoke  and  lukewarm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.  Shaksp. 

Mo'uTHFUL,  moii^A'fiil.  n.  s.  \_mouth  and 
full.-] 

1.  What  the  mouth  contains  at  once. 

2.  Any  proverbially  small  quantity. 

A  goat  going  out  for  a  mouthful  of  fiesh  grass, 
charged  her  kid  not  to  open  the  door  till  she  came 
back.  L^  Estrange. 

You  to  your  own  Aquinum  shall  repair. 
To  take  a  mouthful  of  sweet  country  air.     Dryden. 
Mo'uTH-HONOUR,     moii/i'on-iiur.     n.    s. 
Y   2 
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[niouth  and  honour.]  Civility  outward- 
ly expressed  without  sincerity. 

Honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have;  bat  iu  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath. 

Slioksp 
Mo'uthless,      mou^A'l^s.      adj.     [from 

mouth.]  Being  without  a  mouth. 
Mow,  mou.^^a  n.  s.  [mope,  Saxon,  a  heap.] 
A  loft  or  chamber  where  hay  01  corn  is 
laid  up:  hay  in  mow,  is  hay  laid  up  in  a 
house;  hay  in  rick,  is  hay  heaped  to- 
gether in  a  field. 

Learn  skilfullie  how 
Each  grain  for  to  laie  by  itself  on  a  mow.     Tusser. 

Where'er  1  gad,  I  Blouzelind  shall  view, 
Woods,  dairy,  barn,  and  moios  our  passion  knew. 

Gay. 

Beans  when  moist  give  in  the  moic.      J^ortiiiur. 

To  Mow,  mou.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

put  in  a  mow. 
To  Mow,  m6.32*  .^^  q_  pret.  mowed;  part, 
mown,  [mapan,  Sajion.  Mow  the  noun, 
and  mow  the  verb,  meaning  to  put  in  a 
mow,  is  pronounced  as  now;  mow  to  cut, 
as  mo.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  sithe. 

Of  all  the  seed  that  in  my  youth  was  sowne. 
Was  nought  but  brakes  and  brambles  to  be  mown. 

Spenser. 
The  care  you  have 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot. 
Is  worthy  praise.  Shaksp. 

Forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvest  man,  that's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shaksp. 

It  was  the  latter  growth  after  the  king's  mowings. 

Amos. 
Whatever 
The  scythe  of  time  7nows  down,  devour  unspar'd. 

JUilton. 
Beat,  roll  and  mow  carpet-walks  and  cammomile. 

Evelyn. 

2.  To  cut  down  with  speed  and  violence. 

He  will  moio  down  all  before  him,  and  leave  his 
passage  poil'd.  Skaksp. 

What  valiant  foemen,  like  to  autumn's  corn. 
Have  we  moto'rf  down.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  and  I,  marching  before  our  troops, 
May  taste  fate  to  'em;  mow  'em  out  a  passage. 
Begin  the  noble  harvest  of  the  field.  Dryden. 

Stands  o'er  the  prostrate  wretch,  and  as  he  lay, 
Vain  tales  inventing,  and  prepar'd  to  pray, 
.'^lows  off  his  bead.  Dryden. 

To  Mow,  mo.  V.  n.  To  gather  the  har- 
vest. 

Gold,  though  the  heaviest  metal,  hither  swims: 
Ours  is  the  harvest  where  the  Indians  mow, 
We  plough  the  deep,  and  reap  what  others  sow. 

Wcller. 

Mow,  mou.  V.  s.  [probably  corrupted 
fioiri  mouth;  mou'e,  Fr.]  Wry  rooulh; 
distorted  face.  This  word  is  now  out 
of  use,  but  retained  in  vScotlund. 

The  very  abjects  came  together  against  me  una- 
wares, making  Hioics  at  me.  Psalms. 

Apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  she's,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  moirs  the  other-  Shaksp. 

Those  that  would  make  mows  at  him  while  my 
father  lived,  give  twenty  ducats  apiece  for  his  pic- 
ture in  little.  Sha.hp. 
To  Mow,  mou.  T.   n.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  m  ke  mouths;  to  (li.-.lort  the  face. 

Some  SmithfieUl  ruffian  takes  up  some  new  mold- 
ing with  the  mouth,  some  wrenc'uin;;  with  the  shoul- 
der, some  fresh,  new  oath,  that  will  run  round  in 
the  mouth.  Asckam, 

For  evtry  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me; 
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Sonetimes  like  apes  that  mow  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after  bite  me.  Shaksp. 

To   Mo'wnuRN,    mou'bdrn.    v.  n.  \jnoiv 
and  burn.']  To  ferment  and  heat  in  the 
mow  for  want  of  being  dry. 
House  it  not  green,  lest  it  mowhum.    Mortimer. 
Mo'wER,  mo'iir."*  n.  s.  [from  7now;  sound- 
ed as  mo-er.~\     One  who  cuts   with  a 
sithe. 
Set  mowers  a  mowing,  where  meadow  is  giown. 

Tusser. 
The  straivy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower''s  swath. 

Shakspeare. 
All  else  cut  off 
As  Tarquin  did  the  poppy-heads,  or  mowers 
A  field  of  thistles.  Ben  Jonson. 

Mowers  and  reapers,  who  spend  the  most  part  of 
the  hot  summer  daj's  exposed  to  the  sun,  have  the 
skin  of  their  hands  of  a  darker  colour  than  before. 

Boyle. 
Mo'xA,  mok'sa.  n.  .s.  An  Indian  moss, 
used  in  the  cure  of  the  gout,  by  burn- 
ing it  on  the  part  aggrieved.  Temfile. 
MoYLE,  m6il.32y  „,  ^^  ^  mule;  an  animal 
generated  between  the  horse  and  the 
ass. 

Ordinary  husbandmen  should  quit  breeding  of 
horses,  and  betake  themselves  to  moyles;  a  beast 
which  will  fare  hardly,  live  very  long,  draw  indif- 
ferently well,  carry  great  burthens,  and  hath  also  a 
pace  swift  and  easy  enough.  Careio. 

'Twould  tempt  a  moylc  to  fury.  May. 

Much,  mutsh.^sz  adj.  [mycker^  Swedish; 
mucho.,  Spanish.] 

1 .  Large  in  quantity;  long  in  time:  oppo- 
sed to  little. 

Thou  shalt  carry  much  seed  out,  and  shalt  gather 
but  little  in;  for  the  locust  shall  consume  it. 

Deuteronomy. 

I  am  well  served,  to  take  so  much  pains  for  one 
resolved  to  make  away  with  himself     ^Estrange. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado.  Sicift. 

2.  Many  in  number:  opposed  to  few. 

Let  us  know 
If  'twill  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here.  Shaksp. 

Much,  mijtsh.^^^  adv. 
-  I.  In  a  great  degree;  by  far:  before  some 
word  of  comparison. 

Isaac,  thou  art  much  mightier  than  we.   Genesis. 

Excellent  speech  becomcth  not  a  fool,  much  less 
do  lying  lips  a  prince.  Proverbs. 

We  have  had  fathers  of  our  flesh  which  con-ected 
us,  and  we  gave  them  reverence;  shall  wc  not  much 
rather  be  in  subjection  unto  the  Father  of  spirits, 
and  live?  Hebrews 

If  they  escaped  not  who  refused  him  that  spoke 
on  earth,  much  more  shall  we  not  escape,  if  we 
turn  away  from  him  that  speaketh  from  heaven.  Heh. 

Full  of  doubt  I  stand. 
Whether  I  should  repent  me  now  of  sin 
By  me  done  or  occasioned,  or  rejoice 
Much  more,  that  much  more  good  thereof  shall 
spring.  Milton. 

Patron  or  intercessor  none  appear'd, 
Much  less  that  durst  upon  his  own  head  draw 
The  deadly  forfeiture.  Milton. 

2.  To  a  certain  deeree. 

He  charged  them  that  they  should  tell  no  man: 
but  the  more  he  charged  them,  so  much  the  more  a 
great  deal  they  published  it.  Mark. 

There  is,  said  Michael,  if  thou  well  observe, 
The  rule  of  not  too  much,  by  temp'rance  taught. 

Milton. 

3,  To  a  great  degree. 

Henceforth  I  fly  uot  death,  nor  would  prolong 


Life  much,  bent  rather  how  1  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumbrous  charge.  Milton. 

So  spake,  so  wish'd  much  humbled  Eve,  but  fate 
Subscrib'd  not.  Milton. 

Somewhat  aw'd,  I  shook  with  holy  fear, 
Yet  not  so  much  but  that  I  noted  well 
Who  did  the  most  in  song  and  dance  excel.  Dryden. 

To  thee  thy  jnuc/i-afllicted  mother  flies, 
And  on  thy  succour  and  thy  faith  relies.      Dryden. 

Your  jjiitc/j-lov'd  fleet  shall  soon 
Besiege  the  petty  monarchs  of  the  land.      Di-yden. 

If  his  rules  of  reason  be  not  better  than  his  rules 
for  health,  he  is  not  like  to  be  much  followed. 

Baker. 

Oh  much  experienc'd  man!  Pope. 

Sad  from  my  natal  hour  my  days  have  ran, 
A  much  afflicted,  much  enduring  man.  Pope. 

4.  Often,  or  long. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden. 

Homer  shall  last,  like  Alexander,  long. 
As  much  recorded,  and  as  often  sung.      Granville. 

5.  Nearly. 

All  left  the  world  much  as  they  found  it,  ever 
unquiet,  subject  to  changes  and  revolutions.  Temple. 
Much,  mi\tsh.  n.  s. 

1.  A  great  deal;  multitude  in  number; 
abundance  in  quantity:  opposed  to  a 
little. 

They  gathered  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  said. 
Ye  take  too  much  upon  you.  Jfumbers. 

Nor  grudge  I  thee  the  much  the  Grecians  give. 
Nor  murm'ring  take  the  little  1  receive.      Dryden. 

They  have  much  of  the  poetry  of  Mecaenas,  but 
little  of  his  liberality.  Dryden. 

The  fate  of  love  is  such, 
That  still  it  sees  too  little  or  too  much.       Dryden. 

Much  suff'ring  heroes  next  their  honours  claim; 
Those  of  less  noisy  and  less  guilty  fame. 
Fair  virtue's  silent  train.  Pope. 

2.  More  than  enough;  a  heavy  service  or 
burden. 

Thou  thiuk'st  it  much  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep.  Shaksp. 

He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

Milton. 

This  gracious  act  the  ladies  all  approve, 
Who  thought  it  much  a  man  should  die  for  love, 
And  with  their  mistress  join'd  in  close  debate.  Dryd. 
Any  assignable  quantity  or  degree. 

The  waters  covered  the  chariots  and  horsemen; 
there  remained  not  so  much  as  one.  Exodxis. 

We  will  cut  wood  out  of  Lebanon  as  much  as 
thou  shalt  need.  2  Chronicles. 

The  matter  of  the  universe  was  created  before 
the  flood;  and  if  any  more  was  created,  then  there 
must  be  as  much  annihilated  to  make  room  for  it. 

Burnet. 

Who  is  there  of  whom  we  can  with  any  rational 

assurance,  or  perhaps  so  much  as  likelihood,  affirm, 

here  is  a  man  whose  nature  is  renewed,  whose  heart 

is  changed.  South. 

4.  An  uncommon  thing;  something  strange. 

It  was  much  that  one  that  was  so  great  a  lover  of 
peace  should  be  happy  in  war.  Bacon. 

It  is  much,  if  men  were  from  eternity,  that  they 
should  not  find  out  the  way  of  writing  all  that  long 
duration  which  had  passed  before  that  time.  Tillot. 

To  make  Much  of.  To  treat  with  re- 
gard; to  fondle;  to  pamper. 

Though  he  knew  his  discourse  was  to  entertain 
him  from  a  more  streight  parley,  yet  he  durst  uot 
but  kiss  his  rod,  and  gladly  make  much  of  that  en- 
tertainment which  she  allotted  unto  him.      Sidney. 

The  king  understanding  of  their  adventure,  sud- 
denly falls  to  take  a  pride  in  making  miic/iof  them, 
extolling  them  with  infinite  praises.  Sidney. 

When  thou  camest  first. 
Thou   stroaked'st  and  mad'st  jnucA  of  me;  and 

would'st  give  me 
Water  with  berries  in  it.  Shaksp. 


Much  a(  one,  mitsh-at-wtin'.  Nearly  of 
equal  value;  of  equal  influence. 

Then  prayers  are  vain  as  curses,  much  at  one 
In  a  slave's  mouth,  against  a  monarch's  pow'r. 

Dryden. 
Mu'cHWHAT,  mutsh'hwot.    adv.     [much 
and  -what.']     Nearly. 

The  motion  being  conveyed  from  the  brain  of 
man  to  the  fancy  of  another,  it  is  there  received ; 
and  the  same  kind  of  strings  being  moved,  and 
nuichwhat  after  the  same  manner  as  in  the  first  im- 
aginant.  Glanville. 

The  bigness  of  her  body  and  bill,  as  likewise  the 
form  of  them,  is  muchwhat  as  follows.  More. 

If  we  will  disbelieve  evei^  thing,  because  we  can- 
not know  all  things,  we  shall  do  muchwhat  as  wise- 
ly as  he  who  would  not  use  his  legs  because  he  had 
no  wings  to  fly.  Locke. 

Unless  he  can  prove  caelibatum  a  man  or  a  wo- 
man, this  Latin  will  be  muchwhat  the  same  with  a 
solecism.  Merbury. 

Much,  miltsh.  is  often  used  in  a  kind  of 
composition  with  participles  both  ac- 
tive and  passive:  when  it  is  joined  with 
a  passive,  as  7nuc/i  loved,  it  seems  to 
be  an  adverb;  when  it  is  joined  with  an 
active,  as  much  enduring,  it  may  be 
more  properly  considered  as  a  noun. 

Mu'chel,  mdk'kl.  adj.  (or  muckle  or  mic- 
kle.  [mycel.  Sax.]     Much. 

He  had  in  arms  abroad  won  muchel  fame, 
And  fill'd  far  lands  with  glory  of  his  might.  Spensir, 

MU'CID,  mu'sid.  adj.  \mucidu8,  Latin; 
mucre,  Fr.]  Slimy;  musty. 

Mu'ciDNESs,  mu'sid-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  mu- 
ctc/.j  Siiminess;  mustiness.   Mnsnvorth. 

MU'CILAGE,  mu's^-ladje.9o  n.  s.  [mu- 
cilage, Fr.J  A  slimy  or  viscous  mass; 
a  body  with  moisture  sufficient  to  hold 
it  together. 

Dissolution  of  gum  tragacantb,  and  oil  of  sweet 
almonds,  do  commingle,  the  oil  remaining  on  the 
top  till  they  be  stirred,  and  make  the  mucilage  some- 
what more  liquid.  Bacmx. 
Your  alaternus  seed  move  with  a  broom,  that  the 
seeds  clog  not  together,  unless  you  will  separate  it 
from  the  mucilage,  for  then  you  must  a  little  bruise 
it  wet.  _  Evelyn. 
Both  the  ingredients  improve  one  another;  for 
the  mucilage  adds  to  the  lubricity  of  the  oi',  and  the 
oil  preserves  the  mucilage  from  inspissation.    Ray. 

Mu'ciLAGiNOUs,  mu-se-lad'jin-us.  adj. 
[ynucilagineux,  French;  from  mucilage.'] 
Slimy;  viscous;  soft  with  some  degree 
of  tenacity. 

There  is  a  two-fold  liqour  prepared  for  the  inunc- 
tion and  lubrification  of  the  heads  or  ends  of  the 
bones;  an  oily  one,  furnished  by  the  marrow.;  and 
a  mucilaginous,  supplied  by  certain  glandules  seat- 
ed in  the  articulations.  Bai/. 

There  is  a  sort  of  magnetism  in  all,  not  mudh- 
ginous  but  resinous  gums,  even  in  common  rosin. 

GreK. 
Mucila'ginous  glands,  mu-s6-lad'jin-i!is. 

Mucilaginous  glands  are  of  two  sorts:  some  are 
small,  and  in  a  manner  milliary  glands;  the  other 
sort  are  conglomerated,  or  many  glandules  collect- 
ed and  planted  one  upon  another.  (^uincy. 

MuciLA'GiNousNESs,mu-s^-lad'jin-iis-nds. 
n.  s.  [from  mucilaginous.]     Siiminess; 
viscosity. 
Muck,  mfik.  n.  s.  [meox,  Saxon;  myer, 

Islandick.] 
1.  Dung  for  manure  of  grounds. 

Hale  out  thy  mucke,  and  plow  out  thy  ground. 

Tusser. 
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it  is  usual  fo  help  the  ground  with  muck,  aud 
likewise  to  recomfort  with  7«ucA;  put  to  the  roots; 
but  to  water  it  with  viuck  water,  which  is  like  to 
be  more  forcible,  is  not  practised.  Bacon. 

The  swine  may  see  the  pearl,  which  yet  he  va- 
lues but  with  the  ordinary  muck.  Glanville. 

There  are,  who 
Rich  foreign  mold,  on  their  ill-natur'd  land 
Induce  laborious,  and  with  fat'ning  muck 
Besmear  the  roots.  Philips, 

Morning  insects  that  in  miwfc  begun, 
Shine,  buzz,  and  fly-blow  in  the  setting  sun.    Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  low,  mean,  and  filthy. 

Reward  of  worldly  muck  doth  foully  blend. 
And  low  abase  the  high  heroick  spirit 
That  joys  for  crowns.  Fairy  Queen. 

3.  To  run  a  Muck,  signifies,  I  know  not 
from  what  derivation,  to  run  madly  and 
attack  all  that  we  meet. 

Frontlcss  and  satire-proof  he  scow'rs  the  streets, 
And  runs  an  Indian  mwcfe  at  all  he  meets.  Dryden. 

Satire's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

To  Muck,  mik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  manure  with  muck;  to  dung. 

Thy  garden  plot  lately  well  trenched  and  muckt 

Would  now  be  twifal  lowed.  Tusser. 

Mu'oKENDER,  miik'in-di\r. Tz. 5.  \^mouchoir, 

French;  mocadero,  Spanish;  7nuccinium, 

low  Latin]     A  handkerchief. 

For  thy  dull  fancy  a  mucke.nder  is  fit,' 
To  wipe  the  slabbcrings  of  Ihy  snotty  wit.     Dorset. 
To  Mu'cKER,  mdk'ki\r.  v.  n.  [from  muck.'^ 
To  scramble   for  money;  to  hoard  up; 
to  get  or  save  meanly:  u  word  used  by 
Chaucer^  and  still  retained  in  conversa- 
tion; 
Mu'cKEREK,    miik'ki\r-iir.    n.    s.    [from 

mucker.j     One  that  muckers. 
Mu'cKHiLi.,  mt'ik'hll.*'"'   n.  s.  [^muck  and 
/li/l.]     A  dunghill. 

Old  Euclio  in  Plautus,  as  he  went  from  home, 

seeing  a  crow-scrat  upon  the  muck-hill,  rcturned;in 

all  haste,  taking  it  for  an  ill  sign  his  money  was 

digged  up.  Burton. 

Mu'cKiNEss,   muk'k^-nSs.    ji.   s.    [from 

?nucky.^     Nastiness;  filth. 
Mu'cKLE,  muk'kl.*"3  adj.  [mycel,  Sax.] 

Much. 
Mu'cKSWEAT,  muk'swet,  n.  s.  fmuck  and 
stveat:  in  this  low  Avord,  muck  signifies 
wet,  moist.]     Profuse  sweat. 
Mu'cKwoRM,  mCik'wQrm.  n.  s.  [_}nuck  and 
•worm.J^ 

1.  A  worm  that  lives  in  dung. 

2.  A  miser;  a  curmudgeon. 

Worms  suit  all  conditions; 
Misers  are  mxickworms,  silkworms  beaus, 
And  death-watches  physicians.  Sxoift. 

Mu'cKY,  mCik'ke.  adj.  [from  ?nuck.']  Nas- 
ty; filthy. 

J\Iucky  filth  his  branching  arms  annoys, 
And  witli  uncomely  weeds  the  gentle  wave  accloys. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Mu'cous,  mu'k6s.3i*  adj.  \_mucosus,  Lat.] 
Slimy;  viscous. 

The  salamander  being  cold  in  the  fourth,  and 
moist  in  the  third  degree,  and  having  also  a  mucous 
humidity  above  and  under  the  skin,  may  a  while 
endure  tlie  flame.  Brown. 

About  these  the  nerves  and  other  vessels  make  a 
fine  web,  covered  over  with  a  mucous  substance,  to 
moisten  these  papillae  pyrauiidales.  Chcyne. 

Mu'cousNESs,    miVki'is-n^s.    u.  s.    [from 

mucous.^     Slime;  viscosity. 
MU'CRO,  miVkro.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  point. 
The  mucro,  or  point  of  the  heart  iuclincth  unto 


the  left,  by  this  position  it  giving  way  unto  the  as- 
cension of  the  midriff".  Brown. 
Mu'cRONATED,  mu'kr6n-a-ted.  adj.  '[mu- 
cro, Latin.]  Narrowed  to  a  sharp  point. 
Gems  are  here  shot  into  cubes  consisting  of  six 
sides,  and  mucronaled  or  terminating  in  a  point. 

Woodward. 

Mu'cuLENT,    mu'ku-lSnt.«08  en  630    adj. 

[from  7nucus,  Latin.]     Viscous;  slimy. 

Diet. 
MU'CUS,  mu'ki'is.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  It  is 
more  properly  used  for  that  which  flows 
from  the  papillary  processes  through  the 
OS  cibriforme  into  the  nostrils;  but  it  is 
also  used  for  any  slimy  liquor  or  mois- 
ture, as  that  which  daubs  over  and 
guards  the  bowels  and  all  the  chief  pas- 
sages in  the  body;  and  it  is  separated  by 
the  mucilaginous  glands.  Quincy. 

In  the  action  of  chewing,  the  mucus  mixeth  with 
the  aliment:  the  mucus  is  an  humour  different  from 
the  spittle,  and  tlie  great  quantity  of  air  which  it 
contains  helps  to  dissolve  the  aliment.  Jirhuthnot. 
MUD,  mud.  71.  s.  [^modder,  Dutch.]  The 
slime  and  uliginous  matter  at  the  bot- 
tom of  st:*!  water. 

The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud 
As  I  am  clear  from  treason.  S/iafcsp. 

Water  in  mud  doth  putrefy,  as  not  able  to  pre- 
serve itself.  Bacon. 
The  channel  was  dried  up,  and  the  fish  left  dead 
and  stinking  in  the  mud.  L'Estrange. 
The  force  of  the  fluid  will  separate  the  smallest 
particles,  so  as  to  leave  vacant  interstices,  which 
will  be  again  filled  up  by  particles  carried  on  by  the 
succeeding  fluid,  as  a  bank  by  the  mud  of  the  cur- 
rent, which  must  be  reduced  to  that  figure  which 
gives  least  resistance  to  the  current.        ^irbuthnot. 

A  fountain  in  a  darksome  wood, 
Nor  stain'd  with  falling  leaves  nor  rising  mud. 

Mdison. 
To  Mud,  mi'td.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bury  in  the  slime  or  mud. 

I  u'ish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed, 
Where  my  son  lies.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  make  turbid;  to  pollute  with  dirt; 
to  dash  with  dirt;  to  foul  by  stirring  up 
the  sediment. 

I  shall  not  stir  in  the  waters  which  have  been  al- 
ready mudded  by  so  many  contentious  enquiries. 

Glanville. 

Mu'ddily,  m\ld'd6-le.  adv.  [from  mud- 
dy.j     Turbidly;  with  foul  mixture. 

Lucilius  writ  not  only  loosely  and  muddily,  with 
little  art,  and  much  less  care,  but  also  in  a  time 
which  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  barba- 
rism. Dryden. 
Mu'dCiness,  miid'de-n^s.  7i.  s.  [from 
muddy.']  Turbidness;  foulness  caused 
by  mud,  dregs,  or  sediment. 

Our  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  the  season  of  the  year,  the  muddiness  of  the 
stream,  with  the  many  green  treeshangingoverit,  put 
me  in  mind  of  the  delightful  image  that  Virgil  has 
given  when  ^ncas  took  the  first  view  of  it.  Mdison. 
Turn  the  bottle  upside  down;  by  this  means  you 
will  not  lose  one  drop,  and  the  froth  will  conceal 
the  muddiness.  Sicift. 

To  Mu'udle,  mL'id'dl.*o«x'.  a.  [from  mud.] 
1.  To   make   turbid;    to  foul;    to    make 
muddy. 

The  neighbourhood  told  him,  he  did  ill  to  mud- 
dle the  water,  and  spoil  the  drink.         L^Estrange. 

Yet  let  the  goddess  smile  or  frown. 
Bread  we  shall  eat,  or  white  or  brown ; 
And  in  a  cottage,  or  a  court. 
Drink  fine  champagne,  or  muddled  port.       Prior. 


2.  To  make  half  drunk;  to  cloud  or  stu- 
pify. 

I  was  for  five  years  often  drunk,  always  muddled; 
they  cairied  me  from  tavern  to  tavern,  .irbuthnct. 
Epicurus  seems  to  have  had  his  brains  so  mxiddled 
and  confounded,  that  he  scarce  ever  kept  in  the  right 
way,  though  the  main  maxim  of  his  philosophy  was 
to  trust  to  his  senses,  and  follow  his  nose.  Bentley. 

Mu'ddy,  miid'dd.  adj.  [from  mud.] 

1.  Turbid;  foul  with  mud. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled, 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty.  Shaksp. 

Her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
PuU'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death.  Shal^earc. 

Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead, 
and  there  empty  it  in  the  inuddy  ditch  close  by  the 
Thames.  Shaksp. 

Who  can  a  pure  and  crystal  current  bring 
From  such  a  muddy  and  polluted  spring?      Sandys. 

I  strove  in  vain  th'  infected  blood  to  cure. 
Streams  will  run  muddy  where  the  spring's  impure. 

Roscommon. 

Till  by  the  fury  of  the  storm  full  blown. 
The  muddy  bottom  o'er  the  clouds  is  thrown. 

Dryden. 

Out  of  the  true  fountains  of  science  painters  and 
statuaries  aie  bound  to  draw,  without  amusing  them- 
selves with  dipping  in  streams  which  ai-c  often  mud- 
dy, at  least  troubled;  I  mean  the  manner  of  their 
masters  after  whom  they  creep.  Dryden. 

2.  Impure;  dark;  gross. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  sounds; 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  gi'osly  close  us  in,  we  cannot  heai-  it.  Shaksp. 

If  you  chuse,  for  the  composition  of  such  oint- 
ment, such  ingredients  as  do  make  the  spirits  a  lit- 
tle more  gross  or  muddy,  thereby  the  imagination 
will  fix  the  better.  Bacon. 

3.  Soiled  with  mud. 

His  passengers 
Expos'd  in  muddy  weeds,  upon  the  miiy  shore. 

Djyden, 

4.  Dark;  not  bright. 

The  black 
A  more  inferior  station  seeks, 
Leaving  the  fiery  red  behind, 
And  mingles  in  her  muddy  cheeks.  Swift. 

5.  Cloudy  in  mind;  dull. 

Do'st  think  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation.'  Shaksp. 

Yet  I, 
A  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak. 
Like  John-a-dreams,  unpregnant  in  my  cause, 
And  can  say  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

To  Mu'ddy,  mdd'de.  v.  a.  [from  7nud.'\ 
To  make  muddy;  to  cloud;  to  disturb. 

The  people  muddied 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whis- 
pers. Shaksp. 
Excess,  either  with  an  apoplexy,  knocks  a  man 
on  the  head;  or  with  a  fever,  like  fire  in  a  stroiig- 
water-shop,  burns  him  down  to  the  ground,  or  if  it 
flames  not  out,  chaiks  him  to  a  coal;  muddies  tht 
best  wit,  and  makes  it  only  to  flutter  and  froth  high. 

Grew. 

Mu'dsucker,  m\id'si\k-k(ir.  n.  s.  Imud 
and  suck.]     A  scafowl. 

In  all  water-fowl,  their  legs  and  feet  coirespond 

to  that  way  of  life;  and  in  mudsuckers,  two  of  tlie 

toes  are  somewhat  joined,  that  they  may  not  easily 

sink.  Derham. 

Mudwa'll,  m\id'will.   n.  s.    \_jnud   and 

wall.] 

1 .  A  wall  built  without  mortar,  by  throw- 
ing up  mud  and  suffering  it  to  dry. 

If  conscience  contract  rust  or  soil,  a  man  may  as 
well  expect  to  see  bis  face  in  a  mudwall,  that  as 
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jucb  a  conscience  should  give  him  a  true  report  of 

his  condition.  South. 

2.  [a/iia/tter.^  A  bird  so  called.      jiinsw. 

Mudwa'lleo,  miid'wall'd.339  adj.  [niud 

and  wa//,]     Having  a  mudwall. 

As  folifs  from  mudwall'd  tenement 
Bring  landlords  pepper-corn  for  rent; 
Present  a  turkey,  or  a  hen, 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

To  MuE,  mu.  -u.  a.  [jnuer^  French.]     To 

moult;  lo  change  feathers. 
Muff,  muf.  n.  s.  [inuff,  Swedish.]  A  soft 
cover  for  the  hands  in  winter. 

Feel  but  the  difference  soft  and  rough, 
This  is  a  gantlet,  that  a  muff.  Cleaveland. 

What!  no  more  favours,  not  a  ribbon  more, 

Not  fan,  not  muff  Suckling. 

The  lady  of  the  spotted  mii^  began.         Lh-yden. 

A  child  that  stands  in  tlie  dark  upon  his  mother's 

if^uff,  says  he  stands  upon  sometliing,  he  knows  not 

what.  Locke. 

To  Mu'ffle,  muf'fl.'*"«  v.  a.  [from  moujie^ 

Fr.  a  winter  glove.] 

1.  To  cover  from  the  weather. 

His  mvffltd  feature  speaks  him  a  recluse, 
His  ruins  prove  him  a  religious  house.     Cleaveland. 

You  must  be  muffled  up  like  ladies.  Dryckn. 

The  face  lies  muffled  up  within  the  garment.  Md. 

Balbutius  muffled  in  his  sable  cloke, 
Like  an  old  Druid  from  his  hollow  oak.         Young. 

2.  To  blindfold. 

Alas  that  love,  whose  view  is  miiffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his  ill.  Shaksp. 

We've  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  him 
muffled.  Shaksp. 

Our  understandings  lie  grovelling  in  this  lower 
region,  muffled  up  in  mists  and  darkness.  Glanville. 

Loss  of  sight  is  the  misery  of  life,  and  usually  the 
forerunner  of  death:  when  the  malefactor  comes 
once  to  be  muffled,  and  the  fatal  cloth  drawn  over 
his  eyes,  we  know  that  he  is  not  far  from  his  execu- 
tion. South. 

Bright  Lucifer 
That  night  his  heav'niy  form  obscur'd  with  tears; 
And  since  he  was  forbid  to  leave  the  skies, 
He  muffled  with  a  cloud  his  mournful  eyes.  Dryden. 

One  muffled  up  in  the  infallibility  of  his  sect  will 
not  enter  into  debate  with  a  person  who  will  ques- 
tion any  of  those  things  which  to  him  are  sacred. 

Locke. 

3.  To  conceal;  to  involve. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  person- 
ation that  ever  was:  although  the  king's  manner  of 
shewing  things  by  pieces,  and  by  dark  lights,  hath 
so  muffled  it,  that  it  hath  left  it  almost  as  a  mystery. 

Bacon. 
No  muffling  clouds,  nor  shades  infernal,  can 
From  his  inquiry  hide  offending  man.  Sandys. 

The  thoughts  of  kings  are  like  religious  groves, 
The  walks  of  mtt^erf  gods.  -      Dryden. 

They  were  in  former  ages  muffled  up  in  darkness 
and  superstition.  .drbuthnot. 

To  Mu'ffle,  mijf'fl.  v.  n.  \jiiaffalen., 
moffelen.,  Dutch.]  To  speak  inwardly; 
to  speak  without  clear  and  distinct 
articulation. 

The  freedom  or  apertness  and  vigour  of  pro- 
nouncing, as  in  the  Bocca  Romana,  and  giving 
somewhat  more  of  aspn-ation ;  and  the  closeness  and 
muffling,  and  laziness  of  speaking,  render  the 
soui;d  of  speech  different.  Holder. 

Mu'fflek,  niuf'fl-ur.  n.  s.  [from  muffle.~\ 

1.  A  cover  for  the  face. 

Fortune  is  painted  with  a  mit^er  before  her  eyes, 
to  signify  to  you  that  fortune  is  blind.  Shaksp. 

Mr.  Hales  has  found  out  the  best  expedients  for 
preventing  immediate  suffocation  from  tainted  air, 
by  breathiHg  through  mufflers,  which  imbibe  these 
vapours.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  A  part  of  a  woman's  dress  by  which 
the  face  was  covered. 


There  is  no  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him; 
otherwise  he  might  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a 
handkerchief,  and  so  escape.  Shaksp. 

The   Lord  will  take  away  your  tinkling  orna- 
ments, chains,  bracelets,  and  mufflers.  Isaiali. 
Mu'fti,  m6f'te.  n.  s.  [a  Turkish  word.] 

The  high  priest  of  the  Mahometans. 
MUG,   mijg.    n.    s.   [^Skinner    derives   it 
from  mwgl,  Welsh,  warm.]     A  cup  to 
drink  in. 

Ah  Bowzybee,  why  didst  thou  stay  so  long? 
The  mugs  were   large,   the  drink  was  wond'rous 
strong.  Gay. 

Mu'ggy,  mug'ge.383  "i  adj.  [corrupted 
Mu'ggish,  mug'gish.3835  f^o"™  mucky, 
for  da7np.~\  Moist;  damp;  mouldy. 
Cover  with  muggy  straw  to  keep  it  moist.  Mwt. 
Mu'ghouse,  mdg'house.  n.  s.  [mug  and 
house.~\  An  alehouse;  a  low  house  of 
entertainment. 

Our  sex  has  dar'd  the  mughouse  chiefs  to  meet, 
.\nd  purchas'd  fame  in  many  a  well  fought  street. 

Ticket. 

Mu'gient,  mu'je-^nt.  adj.  [mtt^ien*,  Lat.] 
Bellowing. 

That  a  bittern  maketh  that  mugttnt  noise  or 
bumping,  by  putting  its  bill  into  aTeed,  or  by  put- 
ting the  same  in  water  or  mud,  and  after  a  while 
retaining  the  air,  but  suddenly  excluding  it  again, 
is  not  easily  made  out.  Brown. 

Mu'gwort,  mtjg'wurt.  n.  «.  [mujpyjic, 
Sax.  artemisia,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

The  flowers  and  fruit  of  the  mugxcort  are  vei-y 
like  those  of  the  wormwood,  but  grow  erect  upon 
the  branches.  Miller. 

Some  of  the  most  common  simples  with  us  in  En- 
gland are  comfry,  bugle,  PauPs-betony,  and  mug- 
wort.  Wiseman. 
MULJ'TTO,  mu-lal'to.  n.  s.  [Spanish; 
mulat^  Fr.  from  mulus,  Latin.]  One  be- 
got between  a  white  and  a  black,  as  a 
mule  between  different  species  of  ani- 
mals. 

Mu'lberry,  mil'b^r-rd.  ? 

Mu'LBERRY-/ree,  m\il'ber-r^-tree.  5 
[mojii)ejai5,  Saxon;  morus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  tree. 

It  hath  large,  rough,  roundish  leaves;  the  male 
flowers,  or  katkins,  which  have  a  calyx  consisting  of 
four  leaves,  are  sometimes  pioduced  upon  separate 
trees,  at  other  times  at  remote  distances  from  the 
fruit  on  the  same  ti-ee:  the  fruit  is  composed  of  se- 
veral protuberances,  to  each  of  which  adhere  four 
small  leaves;  the  seeds  are  roundish,  growing  singly 
in  each  protuberance;  it  is  planted  for  the  delicacy 
of  the  fruit.  The  white  mulberry  is  commonly  cul- 
tivated for  its  leaves  to  feed  silk  worms,  in  France 
and  Italy,  though  the  Persians  always  make  use  of 
the  common  black  mulberry  for  that  purpose. 

Miller. 

Morton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  content 
to  use  mor  upon  a  fun;  and  sometimes  a  mulberry 
tree,  called  morus  in  Latin,  out  of  a  tun.     Camden. 

2.  The  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  ripest  mulberry. 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling.  Shaksp. 

A  body  black,  round,  with  small  grain-like  tuber- 
cles on  the  surface;  not  very  unlike  a  mulberry. 

Woodward. 
Mulct,  mijlkt.  n.  s.  [mulcta,  Lat.]  A  fine; 
a  penalty:  used  commonly  of  pecuniary 
penalty. 
Doe  you  then  Argive  Hellena,  with  all  her  trea- 
sure here. 
Restore  to  us,  and  pay  the  mulct,  that  by  your  vows 
is  due.  Chapman. 

Because  this  is  a  great  part,  and  Eusebius  hath 
said  nothing,  we  will,  by  way  of  mulct  or  pain,  lay 
it  upon  him.  Bacon. 


Look  humble  upward,  see  his  will  disclose 
The  forfeit  fust,  and  then  the  fine  impose; 
A  mulct  thy  poverty  could  never  pay, 
Had  not  eternal  wisdom  found  the  way.       Dryden. 
To  Mulct,  muikt.  v.  a.   Imulcto,   Latin; 
?nulcier,  French.]     To  punish  with  fine 
or  forfeiture. 

Marriage  without  consent  of  parents  they  do  not 
make  void,  but  they  mulct  it  in  tiie  inheritors;  for 
the  children  of  such  marriages  are  not  admitted  to 
inherit  above  a  third  part  of  their  parents'  inheri- 
tance. Bacon. 
Mule,  mule.  n.  s.  [mule,  mulct,  Fr.  mula, 
Lat.]  An  animal  generated  between  a 
he  ass  and  a  mare,  or  sometimes  be- 
tween a  horse  and  a  she  ass. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part.     Shakspean, 

Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse, 
Producing  mw/es  of  greater  speed  and  force.  Sandys. 

Those  effluvia  in  the  male  seed  have  the  giealest 
stroke  in  generation,  as  is  demonstrable  in  a  mule 
which  doth  more  resemble  the  parent,  that  is,  the 
ass,  than  the  female.  Ray, 

Twelve  young  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race. 

Pope. 

Mu'letekr,  mu-let-te^r'.  n.  s.  [muUiier, 
French;  mulio,  Latin.]  Mule-driver; 
horse  Doy. 

Base  muleteers, 
Like  peasant  foot-boys,  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen.  Shaksp, 

Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd. 
Your  mariners  are  muleteers,  reapers.  Shaksp. 

Mulie'brity,  mu-le-eb'br^-te.  n.  s,  [mu- 
liebris,  Lat.]  Womanhood;  the  contrary 
to  virility;  the  manners  and  character  of 
woman. 

To  Mull,  mull.  v.  a.  [mollitus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  soften  and  dispirit,  as  wine  is  when 
burnt  and  sweetened.  Hanmer, 

Peace  is  a  veiy  apoplexy,  lethargy 
MulVd,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible.  Shaksp, 

2.  To  heat  any  liquor,  and  sweeten  and 
spice  it. 

Drink  new  cyder  muWd,  with  ginger  warm.  Goy, 

Mulle'in,  mil'lin.  n.  s.  [verbascutrtf 
Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Mu'ller,  miil'lir.88  n.  s.  [mouleur,  Fr] 
A  stone  held  in  the  hand,  with  which 
any  powder  is  ground  upon  a  horizontal 
stone.  It  is  now  often  called  impro- 
perly mullet. 

The  best  grinder  is  the  porphyry,  white  or  greeB 
marble,  with  a  muller  or  upper  stone  of  the  same, 
cut  very  even  without  flaws  or  holes;  you  may  make 
a  muller  also  of  a  flat  pebble,  by  grinding  it  smooth 
at  a  grind-stone.  Peacham. 

Mu'llet,  miuriit.89  n.  s.  [mullus,  Latin; 
mulet,  French.]   A  sea-fish. 

Of  carps  and  mullets  why  prefer  the  great.' 
Yet  for  small  turbots  such  esteem  profess.       Popt, 

Mu'lligrubs,  m^ri^-griibz.  n.  s.  Twist- 
ing of  the  guts;  sometimes  sullenness. 

Jinsivorth, 

Mu'llock,  mfil'liik.  n.  s.     Rubbish. 

I  Ain.<iti)orth. 

|Mulse,  mijlse.  n.  s.  [mulsum,  Lat.]  Wine 

I     boiled  and  mingled  with  honey.      Diet- 

Multa'ngular,  m\llt-ang'gu-iar.  adj. 
[muUus  and  angulus,  Lat.]  Many  cor- 
nered; having  many  corners;  polygonal 

(Multa'.ngularly,       milt-ang'gu-i^r-l^ 
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adv.  [from  multangular.]  Polygonally; 
with  many  corners. 
Granates  arc  multangularly  round.  Grew. 

Multa'ngularness,  miilt-ang'gu-lar-n^b. 
«.  8.  [from  multangular.]  The  state  of 
being  polygonal,  or  having  many  cor- 
ners. 
Multica'psular,  miil-t^-kdp'shu-lar.**'' 
adj.[_multus  and  ca/isula,  h&i.]  Divided 
into  many  partitions  or  cells.  Diet. 

Mui.tica'vous,  mfil-t6-kd'vi\s.  adj.  [mul- 
tus  and  cavus.]  Full  of  hole^.  Diet. 
Multifa'rious,  mul-te-fd're-ils.  adj. 
^multi/arius^  Lat.]  Having  great  multi- 
plicity; iiaving  different  respects;  hav- 
ing great  diversity  in  itself. 

There  is  a  mullifai-ioris  artifice  in  the  structure 
of  the  meanest  animal.  More. 

When  we  consider  this  so  multifarious  congruity 
of  things  in  reference  to  ourselves,  how  can  we 
withhold  from  inferring,  that  that  which  made  both 
dogs  and  ducks  made  them  with  a  reference  to  us? 

More. 
His  science  is  not  moved  by  the  gusts  of  fancy 
and  humour  which  blow  up  and  down  the  tnullifa- 
rious  opinionists.  Glanville. 

We  could  not  think  of  a  more  comprehensive  ex- 
pedient, whereby  to  assist  the  frail  and  torpent  me- 
mory through  so  mullifarious  and  numerous  an 
employment.  Evelyn. 

Multifa'riously,  m61-t6-fa,'r^-is-l^.  adv. 
[from  multifarious.]  With  multiplicity; 
with  great  variety  of  modes  or  relations. 
If  only  twenty- four  parts  may  be  so  multifariously 
placed,  as  to  make  many  millions  of  millions  of 
differing  rows:  in  the  supposition  of  a  thousand 
parts,  how  immense  must  that  capacity  of  variation 
be .''  Bentley. 

Multifa'riousness,  m»ll-ti-fi'r^-i'is-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  tnulti/arious.]  Multiplied 
diveisity. 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 

bility,  so  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  J^orris. 

Multifi'dous,  mul-tiff^-dils.  adj.  [^mul- 

tijidus,  Latin.]  Having  many  partitions; 

cleft  into  many  branches. 

These  animals  are  only  excluded  without  sight 
which  are  multiparous  and  multifidous,  which  have 
many  at  a  litter,  and  have  feet  divided  into  many 
portions.  Brown. 

Mul'tiform,  mijl't^-form.  adj.  [^multi- 
Jbrmis,  Latin.]  Having  various  shapes 
or  appeariinces. 

Ye  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  mxUtiform.  Miltmi. 

The  best  way  to  convince  is  proving,  by  ocular 
demonstration,  the  multiform  and  amazing  opera- 
tions of  the  air-pump  and  the  loadstone.         Watts 

Multifo'rmity,  mi!il-te-f6r'm^-t^.  n.  s. 
[muliif'jrjnis.  Lat.]  Diversity  of  shapes 
or  ippearances  subsisting  in  the  same 
thing. 

Multila'teral,     mtil-t^-lat't^r-al.     adj. 

fw ;//;«.?  and  /«/fra//6-,  Latin.]     Having 

many  sides.  Diet. 

Multilo'quous,   mal-tlri6-kvvis.*>*  adj. 

[multitoquusy  Latin  ]  Very  talkative 

Diet. 
Multino'minal,  mul-t6  nom'mfi-nal.  adj. 

[multus  and  nomen.,  Lat.]  Having  many 

names.  Diet. 

MuLTi'pARous,     ml'il-lip'pa-n^s.«'*     adj. 

[multifiurus^  Lat.]   Bringing  many  at  a 

birth. 


Double  formations  do  often  happen  to  multipa 
rous  generations,  more  especially  that  of  serpents, 
whose  conceptions  being  numerous,  and  their  eggs 
in  chains,  they  may  unite  into  various  shapes,  and 
come  out  in  mixed  formations.  Brown. 

Animals  feeble  and  timorous  are  generally  mul- 
tiparous; or  if  they  bring  I'orth  but  few  at  once,  as 
pigeons,  they  compensate  that  by  their  often  breed- 
ing. ^«J/- 
Mu'ltipede,  mAl't^-p^d.  n.  s.  [multi/ie- 
da,  Latin.]     An  insect  with  many  feet; 
a  sow  or  woodlouse.                       Bailey. 
Mu'ltiple,  miirt6-pl.*°"  adj.  [multi/ilex, 
Latin.]     A  term  in  arithmetick,  when 
one   number  contains  another   several 
times:  as,  nine  is  the  mulci/ile  of  three, 
containing  it  three  times.  Manifold. 
Multipli'able,  mui'te-pli-a-bl.  adj. [inul- 
tifiliable,   Fr.  from  multiply.]    Capable 
of  being  multiplied. 
Multipli'ableness,  mul't^-pli-a-bl-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  multi/iliablt.]     Capacity  of 
being  multiplied. 
Multiplica'ble,    mial'ti-ple-ka-bl.    adj. 
[from  multifilicoy  Latin.]     Capable   of 
being  arithmetically  multiplied. 
Multiplioa'nd,    mtil-te-pl6-kand'.  ji.    s. 
\_multi/ilicandus,  Lat.]  The  number  to 
be  multiplied  in  ariihmetick. 

Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand,  or  number 
to  be  multiplied;  the  multiplier,  or  number  given, 
by  which  the  multiplicand  is  to  be  multiplied,  and 
the  product,  or  number  produced  by  the  other  two. 

Cocker. 
Multiplica'te,    mul-tip'pl6-kate.9i    adj. 
[from  multi/ilico,  Latin.]   Consisting  of 
more  than  one. 

In  this  multiplicate  number  of  the  eye,  the  ob- 
ject seen  is  not  multiplied,  and  appears  but  one, 
though  seen  with  two  or  more  eyes.  Derham. 

MuLTit^LicA'TiuN,  miil-t^-pl^-ka'shun.  n. 
s.  [multiplication,  French;  multiplieatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  multiplying  or  increasing 
any  number  by  addition  or  production 
of  more  of  tlse  same  kind. 

Although  they  had  divers  styles  for  God,  yet  un- 
der many  appellations  they  acknowledged  one  divi- 
nity; rather  conceiving  thereby  the  evidence  or  acts 
of  his  power  in  several  ways  than  a  multiplication 
of  essence,  or  real  distractions  of  unity  in  any  one. 

Brown . 

2.  [In  arithmetick.]  The  increasing  of 
any  one  number  by  another,  so  often  as 
there  are  units  in  that  number,  by  which 
the  one  is  increased.  Cocker. 

A  man  had  need  be  a  good  arithmetician  to  un- 
derstand this  author's  works:  his  description  runs  on 
like  a  mitlliplication  table.  ^^ddison. 

Multiplica'tou,  mal-te-ple-ki'tur.ioo  n. 
6.   {jnultifdicuteur,  Fr.   from  multiplico, 
Lat.]     The  number  by  which   another 
number  is  multiplied. 
Multipli'oious,     mul-te-pllsh'ils.     adj. 
[multiplex,  Lat.]     Manifold.  Not  used. 
Amphisbaena  is  not  an  animal  of  one  denomina- 
tion; for  thai  animal  is  not  one,  hni  muUiplicious, 
or  many,  which  hath  a  duplicity  or  gemination  of 
principal  parts.  Breton. 

MuLTiPLi'ciTY,    mil-ti-plls'^-t^.     n.    S. 

[muttiplicite,  Fr.] 
I.  More  than  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Had  they  discoursed  rightly  but  upon  this  one 
principle,  that  God  was  a  being  infinitely  perfect, 
they  could  never  have  asserted  a  mv.iiiflicil]j  of  gods : 


for,  can  one  God  include  in  him  all  perfection,  and 
another  god  include  in  him  all  perfections  too?  Can 
there  be  any  more  than  all?  and  if  this  all  be  in  one, 
can  it  be  also  in  another?  South. 

Company,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it;  and  abates  the  torrent  of  a  common 
odium,  by  deriving  it  into  many  channels;  and  there- 
fore if  he  cannot  wholly  avoid  the  eye  of  tlie  obser- 
ver, he  hopes  to  distract  it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity 
of  the  object.  South. 

State  of  being  many. 

Vou  equal  Donne  in  the  variety,  multiplicity,  and 
choice  of  thoughts.  Ch-yden. 

Mu  ltiplier,  miirt^-pli-ilr.s^  n.  s.  [from 
multiply.] 

1.  One  who  multiplies  or  increases  the 
number  of  any  thing. 

Broils  and  quarrels  are  alone  the  great  accumu- 
lators and  multipliers  of  injuries.      Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  The  multiplicator  in  arithmeick. 
Multiplication  hath  the  multiplicand  and  the  mul- 
tiplier, or  number  given,  by  which  the  multiplicand 
is  to  be  multiplied.  Cocker. 

To  MU'LTIPLY,  mul't^-pli.  v.  a.  [mul- 
tiplier,  Fr.  multipUco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  increase  in  number;  to  make  more 
by  generation,  accumulation,  or  addi- 
tion. 

He  clappeth  his  hands  among  us,  and  multiplieth 
his  words  against  God.  Job. 

He  shall  not  multiply  horses.  Deuteronomy. 

His  birth  to  our  just  fear  gave  no  small  cause. 
But  his  growth  now  to  youth's  full  flower  displaying 
All  virtue,  grace,  and  wisdom,  to  atchieve 
Things  highest,  greatest,  multiplies  my  fears. 

Milton. 

2.  To  perform  the  process  of  arithmeti- 
cal multiplication. 

From  one  stock  of  seven  hundred  years,  multi- 
plying still  by  twenty,  we  shall  find  the  product  to 
be  one  thousand  three  hundred  forty-seven  millions 
three  hundred  sixty-eight  thousand  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  Brown. 

To  Mu'ltiply,  mul'td-pli.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  in  number. 

The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
thrive.  Wisdom. 

2.  To  increase  themselves. 

The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

We  see  the  infinitely  fruitful  and  productive  pow- 
er of  this  way  of  sinning;  how  it  can  increase  and 
multiply  beyond  all  bounds  and  measures  of  actual 
commission.  South. 

MuLTi'poTENT,  mill-tip'po-l^nt.  adj. 
[multus  siud  potens,  Latin.]  Having  ma- 
nifold power;  having  power  to  do  many 
things. 

By  Jove  midtipotent, 
Thou  should'st  not  hear  from  me  a  Greekish  mem- 
ber. Sliakspeare. 

Multipre'senoe,  miai-t^-pr^z'^nse.  n.  s. 
[juultus  and  preaentia,  Latin.]  The 
power  or  act  of  being  present  in  more 
places  than  one  at  the  same  time. 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transubstaiitiation  was 
surely  brought  into  the  world,  and  upon  the  stage, 
by  that  other  fable  of  the  multipresence  of  Christ's 
body.  Hall. 

MuLTi'scious,  mil-tls'shis.  adj.  [multis- 
cius,  Latin."!  Having  variety  of  know- 
ledge. 

MuLTisiLi'quous,  mill-te-sirie-kwCis.  adj. 
[multus  and  sili(jua,  Latin.]  The  same 
with  corniculatc:  used  of  plants,  whose 
seed  is  contained  in  many  distinct  seed- 
vessels.  Baihu. 
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MuLTi'soNous,  miil-tis'so-nis.  adj.  \_mul- 
tisonus,  Latin.]    Having  many  sounds. 

Diet. 

MU'LTITUDE,  mul't^-tude.  n.s.  [mu/- 
titude,  Fr.  multitudoy  Lat.J 

1.  The  state  of  being  many;  the  state  of 
being  more  than  one. 

2.  Number  collective;  a  sum  of  many; 
more  than  one. 

It  is  impossible  that  any  viultitude  can  be  actu- 
ally infinite,  or  so  great  that  there  cannot  be  a  grea- 
ter. Hale. 

3.  A  great  number,  loosely  and  indefi- 
nitely. 

It  is  a  fault  in  a  multitude  of  preachers,  that  they 
utterly  neglect  method  in  their  harangues.     Watts. 

4.  A  crowd  or  throng;  the  vulgar. 

He  the  vast  hissing  multitude  admires.    Mdison. 
Multitu'dinous,  m\ll-t6-tu'de-ni!is.    adj. 

[from  multitude.^ 
1.  Having  the  appearance  of  a  multitude. 
Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  sea  incarnai'dine, 
Making  the  green  one  red.  Shaksp. 

3.  Manifold. 

At  once  pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  sweet  that  is  their  poison.  Shaksp. 

MuLTi'vAGANT,    mdl-tlv'va-gaut.  >      adj. 
MuLTi'vAGous,   mdl-tlv'va-gAs.    5  ['«"^- 
tivagus,  Lat."]     That  wanders  or  strays 
much  abroad.  Diet. 

MuLTi'vious,  mul-tiv'v^-iis.  adj.  \jnultus 
and  f  m,  Latin.]  Having  many  ways; 
manifold.  Diet. 

MuLTo'cuLAR,  mi'ilt-ok'ku-lar.  adj.  \^mul- 
tus  and  oculus,  Latin.]  Having  more 
eyes  than  two. 

Flies  are  multocular,  having  as  many  eyes  as 
there  are  perforations  in  their  corneae.  Derham. 
M.vn,  miim.  interjeet.  [Of  this  word  the 
supposed  original  is  mentioned  in  mome: 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  it  is  pro- 
nounced it  leaves  the  lips  closed.  Mum- 
me,  Danish,  a  mask;  whence  mummers 
and  maskers  are  the  same.  Ufiton.^ 
A  word  denoting  prohibition  to  speak, 
or  resolution  not  to  speak;  silence;  hush. 

But  to  his  speech  he  aunswered  nowhit, 
But  stood  still  mute,  as  if  he  had  beene  dum, 

Ne  signe  of  sence  did  shew,  ne  common  wit, 
As  one  with  griefe  and  anguishe  over-cum. 
And  unto  every  thing  did  aunswere  mum.  Spenser. 
Mum  then,  and  no  more  proceed.       Sliakspenre. 
Well  said,  master;  mum!  and  gaze  your  fill, 

Shakspeare. 

The  citizens  are  mum,  say  not  a  word.    Shaksp. 

Intrust  it  under  solemn  vows 

Of  mum,  and  silence,  and  the  rose.  Hudibras. 

Mum,  milm.  n.  s.  \_mu7nme,  Germ.]  Ale 

brewed  with  wheat. 

In  Shenibank,  upon  the  river  Elbe,  is  a  store- 
house for  the  wheat  of  which  mum  is  made  at  Bruns- 
wick. Mortimer. 

Sedulous  and  stout 

With  bowls  of  fat'uing  mum.  Philips. 

The  clam'rous  crowd  is  hush 'd  with  mugsof  mion. 

Till  all  tun'd  equal  send  a  general  hum.         Pope. 

To  Mu'mble,  mum'bl.*"''  v.  n.  [^momfic' 

len,  Dutch;  mutio,  Lat.] 
1.    To  speak   inwardly;   to  grumble;  to 
mutter;  to  speak  with  imperfect  sound 
or  articulation. 
As  one  then  in  a  dream,  whose  drier  brain 


Is  tost  with  troubled  sights,  and  fancies  weake, 
He  mumbled  soft,  but  would  not  all  his  silence  break. 

Spenser. 
Peace,  you  mumbling  fool ; 
Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl.        Shaksp. 

A  wrinkled  hag,  with  age  grown  double. 
Picking  dry  sticks,  and  mumbling  to  herself.  Otway. 
2.  To  chew;  to  bite  softiy;  to  eat  with  the 
lips  close. 

The  man,  who  laugh'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  gross-grain'd  thistles  pass. 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalateable  law.  Dryden. 

To  Mu'mble,  mum'bl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  utter  with  a  low  inarticulate  voice. 

Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany. 
Some  mitni6/e-news;  told  our  intents  before. 

Shaks2)eare. 
Here  stood  he  in  the  dark. 
Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'riug  the  moon 
To  stand  's  auspicious  mistress.  Shaksp. 

He  with  muinbled  pray'rs  attones  the  deity. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  mouth  gently. 

Spaniels  civilly  delight 
In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope. 

3.  To  slubber  over;  to  suppress;  to  utter 
imperfectly. 

The  raising  of  my  rabble  is  an  exploit  of  conse- 
quence; and  not  to  be  mumbled  up  in  silence  for 
all  her  pertness.  Dryden. 

Mu'mbler,  mum'bl-i'ir."^  n.  s.  [from 
mumble.'^  One  that  speaks  inarticulate- 
ly; a  mutterer. 
Mu'mblingly,  miim'bl-lng-le.  adv.  [from 
mumbling.'^  With  inarticulate  utter- 
ance. 
To  MuMM,  mAm.  v.  a.  [mumme,  Danish.] 
To  mask;  to  frolick  in  disguise. 

The  thriftless  games 
With  mumming  and  with  masking  all  around. 

Hubberd''s  Tale. 
Mu'mmer,    mim'mfir.ss    n.    s.    [nium?ne, 
Danish.]  A  masker;  one  who  performs 
frolicks  in  a  personated  dress. 

If  you  chance  to  be  pinch'd  with  the  cholick,  you 
make  faces  like  mummers.  Shakspeare. 

Jugglers  and  dancers,  anticks,  mummers.  Milton. 
I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers.  Mdison. 

Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  pyebald,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 
thers ; 
Grave  mummers!  Pope. 

Mu'mmery,  mum'mdr-re.*»''  n.  s.  \jnome- 
rie,  Fr.]     Masking;  frolick  in  masks; 
foolery.     This    is   sometimes    written 
*mommery. 

Here  mirth's  but  mummery, 

And  sorrows  only  real  be.  Wolton. 

This  open  day-light  doth  not  shew  the  masques 

and  mummeries,  and  triumphs  of  the  world,  half  so 

stately  as  candle-light.  Bacon. 

Your  fathers 
Disdain'd  the  mummery  of  foreign  strollers.  Fenlon. 
Mu'mmy,  mCmi'me.  n.  s.  \jnumiey  Fr. 
mumiay  Lat.  derived  by  Subnasius  from 
amomum,  by  Bochart  from  the  Ara- 
bick.] 
1.  A  dead  body  preserved  by  the  Egyp- 
tian art  of  embalming. 

We  have  two  substances  for  medicinal  use  under 
the  name  of  mummy;  one  is  the  dried  flesh  of  human 
bodies  embalmed  with  myrrh  and  spice;  the  other  is 
the  liquor  running  from  such  mummies  when  neivly 
prepared,  or  when  affected  by  great  heat,  or  by 
damps:  this  is  sometimes  of  a  liquid,  sometimes  of 
a  solid  form,  as  it  is  preserved  in  vials,  or  sufl'ercd 


to  dry:  the  first  kind  is  brought  in  large  pieces,  of  a 
friable  texture,  light  and  spongy,  of  a  blackish  brown 
colour,  and  often  black  and  clammy  on  the  surface; 
it  is  of  a  strong  but  not  agreeable  smell:  the  secoud, 
in  its  liquid  state,  is  a  thick  opaque,  and  viscous 
fluid,  of  a  blackish  and  a  sUong,  but  not  disagreea- 
ble smell:  in  its  indurated  state  it  is  a  diy,  solid 
substance,  of  a  fine  shining  black  colour  and  close 
texture,  easily  broken,  and  of  a  good  smell:  this 
sort  is  exticmely  dear,  and  the  first  sort  so  cheap, 
that  we  are  not  to  imagine  it  to  be  the  ancient  Egyp. 
tiau  mummy.  What  our  druggists  «uc  supplied  with 
is  the  flesh  of  any  bodies  the  Jews  can  get,  who  fill 
them  with  the  common  bitumen  so  plentiful  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  adding  aloes,  and  some  other 
cheap  ingredients,  send  them  to  be  baked  in  an  ovea 
till  the  juices  are  exhaled,  and  the  embalming  mat- 
ter has  peneti-ated.  HiWs  Mat.  Med 

The  silk 
Was  dy'd  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens  hearts.  Shakspeare 

It  is  strange  how  long  carcases  have  continued  un- 
corrupt,  as  appeareth  in  the  mummies  of  Egypt 
having  lasted  some  of  them  three  thousand  years.  ' 

Bacon, 
Sav'd  by  spree,  like  mummies,  many  a  year, 
Old  bodies  of  philosophy  appear.  Dunciad, 

2.  Mummy  is  used  among  gardeners  lor  a 
sort  of  wax  used  in  the  planting  and 
grafting  of  trees.  C/iambert. 

3.  To  beat  to  a  Mummy.  To  beat  soundly. 

.^insworth. 
To  Mump,  miimp.  -v.  a.  [^momjielcn,  Dut] 

1.  To  nibble;  to  bite  quick;  to  chew  m\h 
a  continued  motion. 

Let  him  not  pry  nor  listen, 
Nor  frisk  about  the  house 
Like  a  tame  mumping  squirrel  with  a  bf  II  on. 

Ofwoj. 

2.  To  talk  low  and  quick. 

3.  [In  cant  language.]    To  go  a  begging. 

j^insworth, 

Mu'mper,  mimp'ur.^s  n.  *.  [in  cant  lan- 
guage.] A  beggar. 

Mumps,  milmps.  n.  s.  [momfielen,  Dut] 
SuUenness;  silent  anger.  Skinner. 

Mumps,  miamps.  n.  s.  The  squinancy. 

jiinstvorth. 

To  Munch,  mi'msh.^^*^  v.  a.  [^mariger,  Fr] 
To  chew  by  great  mouthfuls.  This 
is    likewise   written   to    mounch;  see 

MOUNOH. 

Say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat: 
— Truly  a  peck  of  provender;  1  could  munch  ^(m 
good  dry  oats.  Shakspeare- 

To  Munch,  miinsh.  -v.  n.  To  chew  eager- 
ly by  great  mouthfuls. 

It  is  the  son  of  a  mare  that's  broken  loose,  and 
munching  upon  the  melons.  Dryden, 

Mu'ncher,     munsh'ur.os     71.    s.     [from 

mmich.']  One  that  munches. 
MuND,  mund.  n.  s. 

Mund  is  peace,  from  which  our  lawyers  call  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  mundbrech:  so  Eadmund  is 
happy  peace;  jEthelmund,  noble  peace;  .Sllmund, 
all  peace;  with  which  these  are  much  of  the  same 
import:  Ircnaeus,  Hesychius,  Lenis,  Pacatus,  Seda- 
tus,.Tranquillus,  &c.  GiAson's  Camdin. 

Munda'ne,  mian'dine.   adj.    \_7nundanus, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  world. 

The  platonical  hypothesis  of  a  mundane  soul  will 
relieve  us.  Glanville' 

The  atoms  which  now  constitute  heaven  and 
earth,  being  once  separated  in  a  mundane  space, 
could  never  without  God,  by  their  mechanical  af- 
fections, have  convened  into  this  present  frame  of 
things.  Benlky- 
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Munda'tion,  miin-da'shi^n.  n.  s.  [niun- 

du8,  Latin]  The  act  of  cleansing. 
Munda'tory,  mfin'dS-idr-rd.**''  adj.  [from 

mundus,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  to 

cleanse. 
Mu'ndick,  min'dik.   n.  s.     A    kind   of 

marcasite   or   semimetal  found  in  tin 
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mines. 

When  any  metals  are  in  considerable  quantity, 
these  bodies  lose  the  name  of  marcasites,  and  are 
called  ores:  in  Cornwall  and  the  West  they  call 
them  mundick.  Woodward. 

Besides  stones,  all  the  sorts  of  muadicfc  aie  na- 
turally figured.  Greiv. 
Mundifica'tion,  m^n-d^-fe-ka'shijn.  n.  s. 
[mundua  and yacio,  Latin.]  Cleansing 
any  body,  as  front  dross,  or  matter  of 
inferiour  account  to  what  is  to  be  cleans- 
ed. Quincy. 
Mundi'ficative,  min-d^f'td-ki-tiv.  adj. 
[mundua  and/arzo,  Latin.]  Cleansing; 
having  the  power  to  cleanse. 

Gall  is  very  mundificative,  and  was  a  proper  me- 
dicine to  clear  the  eyes  of  Tobit.  Broton. 
We  incarned  with  an  addition  to  the  fore-men- 
tioued  mundijkative.  Wiseman. 
To  MU'NDIFY,  mdn'de-fi.iss  -y.  q.  \_mun. 
dus  and  facio,  Latin.]  To  cleansej  to 
make  clean 

Simple  wounds,  such  as  are  mutidijied  and  kept 
clean,  do  not  need  any  other  hand  but  that  of  na- 
ture. Brown. 
The  ingredients  actuate  the  spirits,  absorb  the 
intestinal  superfluities,  and  mundify  the  blood. 

Hai-vey. 
MuNDi'vAGANT,      mdn-div'vl-gant.     adj. 
[inundi-uagua,      Latin.]        Wandering 
through  the  world.  Diet. 

Mundu'ngus,  mun-d)lng'g\is.  n.  s.  Stink- 
ing tobacco.     A  caut  word. 
Eixhale  mundungus  ill  perfuming  scent.  Philips. 
Mu'nerary,    mu'n^r-a-r^.«*^   adj.   [from 
munusy  Latin.]  Having  the  nature  of  a 
gift. 
Mu'ngrel,  m£ing'gril.»9  n.  s.  [frequently 
\rritten  mongril.  See  Mongrel.]  Any 
thing  generated  between  different  kinds; 
any  thing  partaking  of  the  qualities  of 
different  causes  or  parents. 

Mastiff"  greyhound,  mungrel  grim. 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  hym. 
Or  bobtail  tyke,  or  trundle  tail.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'ngrel,  milng'gril.  adj.  Generated 
between  different  natures;  base-born; 
degenerate. 

Thou  art  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beggar, 
coward,  pander,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mungrel 
^'**^''-  Shakspeare. 

My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
precipitate  themselves  else  into  such  a  mixt  »;iim- 

Mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarle  and  snap,  when  the 

fox  flies  before  them,  and  clap  their  tails  between 

the  legs  when  an  advei-sary  makes  head  against 

tl>em.  V  Estrange. 

A  foreign  son  is  sought  and  a  mixt  7nungrel  brood. 

,  Dryden. 

MuNi'ciPAL,  mu-nis'se-pal,  adj.  [munici- 

fialy  French;   munici/iulis,  munici/iium, 

Latin.]     Belonging  to  a  corporation. 

A  counsellor,  bred  up  in  the  knowledge  of  the 

municipal  and  statute  laws,  may  honestly  inform  a 

just  pnnce  how  far  his  prerogative  extends.  Dryden. 

Munificence,     niu-nlf  fe-s^nse.     n.    s. 
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[inunijicencey      French;      munificentiai 
Latin.] 

1.  Liberality;  the  act  of  giving. 
A  state  of  poverty  obscures  all  the  virtues  of  lib- 
erality and  munificence.  MJison. 

2.  In  Spenser  it  is  used,  as  it  seems,  for 
fortification  or  strength,  from  munitiones 
facere. 

Their  importune  sway 
This  land  invaded  with  like  violence, 
Until  that  Locrine  for  his  realms  defence. 
Did  head  against  them  make,  and  sUong  miinifi- 
cence.  Spenser. 

MUNFFICENT,  mi'i-mff^-s^nt.  adj. 
[muniJicuN,  Lat.]    Liberal;  generous. 

Is  he  not  our  most  munificent  benefactor,  our 
wisest  counsellor,  and  most  potent  protector? 

Merhury. 
MuNi  FicENTLY,    mu-nif'fe-sent-1^.    adv. 
[from  7nunijicent.']  Liberally;  generous- 
ly- 
Mu'niment,   mA'n^-m^nt.   n.  a.    [muni- 
tnentum,  Latin.] 

1.  Fortification;  strong  hold. 

2.  Support;  defence. 
The  arm  our  soldier. 

Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter; 

vyitli  other  munimetUs  and  petty  helps 

lu  this  our  fabrick.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Kecord;  writing  upon  which  claims  and 
rights  are  founded. 

To  Muni'te,  mu-nite'.  v.  a.  [munio,  Lat.] 
To  fortify;  to  strengthen.  Not  in  use. 
Heat  doth  attenuate,  and  the  more  gross  and  tan- 
gible parts  contract,  both  to  avoid  vacuum,  and  to 
mumte  themselves  against  the  force  of  fire.  Bacon.- 
Men,  in  the  procuring  or  muniting  of  religious 
unitj-,  must  not  dissolve  the  laws  of  charity  and  hu- 
man society.  £„^^j 

Munition,  mu-nish'tin.  n.  s.  [muniiion, 
Fr.  munitio,  Lat.] 

1.  Fortification;  strong  hold. 
Victors  under-pin  their  acquests  jure  belli,  that 

they  might  not  be  lost  by  the  continuation  of  exter- 
nal forces  of  standing  armies,  castles,  garrisons, 
munitions,  °      «a/e 

2.  Ammunition;  materials  for  war. 
What  penny  hath  Rome  borne. 

What  men  provided,  vihAi  munition  sent 

To  underprop  this  action?  Shakspeare. 

The  kmg  of  Tripolie  in  every  hold 
Shut  up  his  men,  munition  and  his  treasure. 

...        ..       ,  ,  Fairfax. 

It  IS  a  City,  strong  and  well  stored  with  munition. 

n*    /  1    ,    ,  Sandys. 

Mu'nnion,  mon'yijn.i"  n.  s. 

The  upright  posts,  that  divide  the  several  li'^hts 
in  a  window  frame,  are  called  munnions.  Moxon. 
Mu'rage,  mu'ridjc.s"  n.  s.  [from  viiirus, 
Latni.]  Money  paid  to  keep  walls  in 
repair. 
Mu'ral,  mu'ral.^77  adj.  l7nuralis,  murus, 
Lat.]  Pertaining  to  a  wall. 

And  repair'd 
Her  mural  breach,  returning  whence  it  rowi'd. 

I    *i         .    ■         ,  ,    ...  Mlton. 

In  the  nectarine  and  the  like  delicate  mural  fruit 

the  later  your  pruning,  the  better.  Evelvn 

A  soldier  would  venture  his  life  for  a  nniral 

,  ^'■°'^°-  Addison. 

MU'RDER,   miir'dir.9s  „.  ^.  [n^ojibon, 

mopbep,  Saxon;  murdrum,  law  Latin: 

the  etymology  requires  that  it  should 

be  written,  as  it  anciently  often   was, 

murther;  but  of  late  the  word  itself  has 

I     commonly,  and  its  derivatives  univer- 
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sally,  been  written  with  rf.]  The  act  of 
killing  a  man  unlawfully;  the  act  of 
killing  criminally. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time, 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  genera]  weal; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perfonn'd 
Too  terrible  for  tU'  eai-.  Shakspeare. 

Slaughter  grows  murder  when  it  goes  too  far, 

And  makes  a  massacre  what  was  a  war.      Dryden. 

Tl.e  killing  of  their  children  had,  in  the  account 

of  God,  the  guilt  of  murder,  as  the  offering  thci.i 

to  idols  had  tlie  guilt  of  idolatry.  Lcckc. 

To  Mu'hder,  mar'dur.   v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
!.  To  kill  a  man  unlawfully. 

If  he  dies,  I  murder  him,  not  ffey.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  put  an  end  to. 

Can'st  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour, 
J\Surder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again.         Shaksp. 

Let  the  mutinous  winds 
Stiike  the  proud  cedars  to  the  fiery  sun ; 
Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'rder,    miar'ddr.    interj.     An   outcry 
when  life  is  in  danger. 
Kill  men  i'  th'  dark!  where  be  these  bloody 
thieves? 
Ho  murder!  murder!  Shakspeare. 

Mu'rdereu,  m6r'd0r-dr.6"  n.  s.  [from 
7?iurder.l^  One  who  has  shed  human 
blood  unlawfully;  one  who  has  killed  a 
man  criir.inally. 

Thou  dost  kill  me  with  thy  falsehood,  and  it 
grieves  me  not  to  die;  but  it  grieves  me  that  thou 
art  the  jnttrderer.  Sidney. 

I  am  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murdWer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  tell'st  me  there  is  murder  in  mine  eyes; 
'Tis  pretty  sure. 

That  eyes,  that  are  the  frail'st  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  cowaid  gates  on  atomies, 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers. 

Shakspeare. 

Ihe  veiy  horrour  of  the  fact  had  stupified  all 
curiosity,  and  so  dispersed  the  multitude,  that  even 
the  iriurderer  himself  might  have  escaped.    Wollon. 

Like  some  rich  or  mighty  murderer, 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischiefs  does  appear,  ' 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old. 

rriL-     ..  ,  Dryden. 

This  stranger  having  had  a  brother  killed  by  the 
conspirator,  and  having  sought  in  vain  for  an  op- 
portunity of  revenge,  chanced  to  meet  the  murderer 
m  the  temple.  Mdison. 

Hith  equal  terrors,  not  with  equal  guilt. 
The  murderer  dreams  of  all  the  blood  he  spilt. 

Stvift. 
Mu'rderess,    miir'diir-^s.    n.  a.    [from 
77iurdcrer.']     A    woman   that   commits 
murder. 

When  by  thy  scorn,  0  murderess!  I  am  dead, 
Then  shall  my  ghost  come  to  thy  bed. 
And  thee  feign 'd  vestal  in  worse  arms  shall  see. 

^.      ,  Donne. 

Diana's  vengeance  on  the  victor  shown, 
The  murderess  mother  and  consuming  son.  Dryden. 

Art  thou  the  murderess  then  of  wretched  I.aius.' 

D^ryden. 
Mu'RDERMENT,mdr'dilr-m^nt.  7i.  s.  [from* 
murder.']  The  act  of  killing  unlawfully. 
Not  in  use. 

To  ber  came  message  of  the  murdertnent. 

,  Fairfax. 

'iu  KDiRous,  mur'dAr-5s."*  adj.  [from 
murder.!  Bloody;  guilly  of  murder;  ad- 
dieted  to  blood. 
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Upon  rty  cyc-balls  jnurdVous  tjxanny 
Sits  rn  giini  majesty  to  fright  the  world.       Shaksp. 
Oh  murd'rous  coxcomb!  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife.  Shakspeare. 

Enforc'U  to  fly 
Thence  into  Eijypt,  till  the  murd'rous  king 
Were  dead  who  sought  his  life;  and  missing,  fiU'd 
With  infant  blood  the  streets  of  Bethlehem. 

Milton. 
If  she  has  deformM  this  earthly  life 
With  rtittrdVous  rapine  and  seditious  strife; 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie.  Prior. 

Mure,  mure.  n.  s.  \_?nur,  Fr.  murus^  Lat.J 
A  wall.  Not  in  use. 

The  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in, 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  tiirough  and  will  break  out. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Mure,   mure.   v.  a.   [jnurei-y  French; 
mnrus,  Latin.]     To  enclose  in  walls. 

All  the  gates  of  the  city  were  mured  up,  except 
such  as  were  resen'ed  to  sally  out  at.  Ktwlles. 

Mu'rexgkr,  mu'r^n-jur.*"  n.  s.  [wwrus, 
Latin.]     An  overseer  of  a  wall. 

jlinsivorth. 
Muria'tiok,  mi-ri-at'tik.  erf/  I'artaking: 
of  the  taste  or  nature  of  brine,  from 
nmria,  brine  or  pickle.  Qimicy. 

If  the  scurvy  be  entirely  muriatick.  proceeding 
from  a  diet  of  salt  flesh  or  fish,  antiscorbutick  vege- 
tables may  be  given  witli  success,  but  tempered  with 
acids,  Jlrhuthnol. 

Murk,  mfirk.  n.  a.  [morck,  Danish,  dark.] 
Darkness;  want  of  light. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakspeare. 
Murk,  miirk.  n.  s.     Husks  of  fruit. 

Ainstvorth. 
Mu'rky,   mi\r'k6.  adj.  [morck^  Danish.] 
Dark;  cloudy;  wanting  light. 

The  murkitst  den, 
The  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Shall  never  melt  mine  honour  into  lust.       Shaksp. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up-turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  themurky  air. 
Sagacious  of  his  quany.  Milton. 

A  murky  storm  deep  low'ring  o'er  our  heads 
liung  imminent,  that  with  impervious  gloom 
Oppos'd  itself  to  Cynthia's  silver  ray.        Mdison. 
MU'RMUR,   milr'mAr.   n.  s.   [murmur, 
Latin;  murmure.)  French.] 

1.  A  low  shrill  noise. 

Flame  as  it  moveth  within  itself,  ot  is  blown  by 
a  bellows,  giveth  a  murmur  or  interiour  sound. 

Bacon. 
When  the  wing'd  colonies  first  tempt  the  sky. 
Or  setting,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
Then  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.         Pope. 

Black  melancholy  sits, 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

2.  A  complaint  half  suppressed;  a  com- 
plaint not  openly  uttered. 

Some  discontents  there  are;  some  idle  murmurs; 
How  idle  murmurs! 

The  doors  arc  all  shut  up;  the  wealthier  sort. 
With  arms  across,  and  hats  upon  their  eyes, 
Walk  to  and  fro  before  their  silent  shops.  Dryden. 
lo  Mu'rmur,  mur'mi'ir.  v.  n.  \jnurmuro, 

Lat.  ?nurmurer,  Fr.] 
1.  To  give  a  low  shrill  sound. 
The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnnmber'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Can  scarce  be  heard  so  high.  Shakspeare. 

Amid  m  isle  around  whose  rocky  shore 
The  forests  murmur,  and  the  surges  roai-, 
A  goddess  guards  iu  her  enchanted  dome.        Pope. 

The  busy  bees  with  a  soft  murm''ring  strain. 
Invite  to  gentle  sleep  the  lab'iing  swain.    Dryden. 


To  grumble;  to  utter  secret  and  sullen 
discontent:  with  at  before  things,  and 
against  before  persons. 

The  good  we  have  enjoy'd  from  beav'n's  free 
will; 
And  shall  we  mumtttr  to  endure  the  ill."     Dryden. 

Munnur  not  at  your  sickness,  for  thereby  you  will 
sin  against  God's  providence.  Irake. 

The  good  consequences  of  this  scheme,  which 
will  execute  itself  without  murmuring  against  the 
government,  are  very  visible.  Swift. 

Mu'rmurer,  mfir'mir-iir.s*  n.  s.  [from 
murmur.']  One  who  repines;  one  who 
complains  sullenly;  a  grumbler;  a  re- 
piner;  a  complainer. 

Heav'n's  peace  be  with  him! 
That's  christian  care  enough;  for  living  murmurers 
There's  places  of  rebuke.  Shakspeare. 

The  mtirmurer  is  turned  off  to  the  company  of 
those  doleful  creatures,  which  were  to  inhabit  the 
ruins  of  Babylon.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Still  might  the  discontented  m^mnurer  cry. 
Ah  hapless  fate  of  man!  ah  wretch  doom'd  once  to 
die.  Blackmore  on  the  Creation. 

Mu'rnival,  mur  n6-val.  n.  s.  [mornesle, 
French;  from  morner.,  to  stun.]  Four 
cards  of  a  sort.   Skinner  and  jiinsworth. 

Mu'rrain,  miir'r!n.208  n.  s.  [The  etymol- 
ogy of  this  word  is  not  clear;  mur  is  an 
old  word  for  a  catarrh,  which  might 
well  answer  to  the  glanders;  muriana.^ 
low  Latin.  Skinner  derives  it  from  inori, 
to  die.]  The  plague  in  cattle. 
Away  ragg'd  rams,  care  I  what  murrain  kill? 

Sidney. 

Some  trials  would  be  made  of  mixtures  of  water 

in  ponds  for  cattle,  to  make  them  more  milch,  to 

fatten,  or  to  keep  them  from  murrain.         Bacon. 

A  hallowed  band 
Cou'd  tell  what  murrains,  in  what  months  begun. 

Garth. 
Murre,  mflr.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  coots,  meawes, 
murres,  creysers,  and  curlews.  Carew. 

Mu'rrev,  mur're.27o  arf;.  \_?noree,  French; 
morello,  Italian;  from  moro,  a  moor.] 
Darkly  red. 

Leaves  of  some  trees  turn  a  little  murrey  or  red- 
dish. Bacon. 
They  employ  it  in  certain  proportions,  to  tinge 
their  glass  botli  with  red  colour,  or  with  a  purplish  or 
murrey.  Boyle. 
Painted  glass  of  a  sanguine  red,  will  not  ascend 
in  powder  above  a  murrey.                           Brown. 
Cornelius  jumps  out,  a  stocking  upon  his  head, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  murrej/-coloured  satin  upon  his 
body.                                                        Jlrhulhnot. 
Mu'rrion,  mfir'r^-i'm.*i^  n.  s.  [often  writ- 
ten morion.    See  Morion.     Junius  de- 
rives it  from  murus,  a  wall.]     A  hel- 
met; a  casque;  armour  for  tWe  head. 

Their  beef  they  often  in  their  mmrions  stew'd. 
And  in  their  basket-hilts  their  bev'ragebrew'd. 

King. 
MuRTH  of  Corn,  vatiTth.  n.  s.    Plenty  of 
grain.  Ainsworth. 

Mu'scadel,  mis'ka-d^l.  >  adj.[mus- 

Mu'scadine,  mijts'ka-dine.**8  5  '^'^^j  nius- 
carfe/,  French;  ?Hosca/f//o,  Italian;  either 
from  the  fragrance  resembling  the  nut- 
meg, nux  jnoscata,  or  from  musca,  a  fly: 
flies  being  eager  of  those  grapes.]  A 
kind  of  sweet  grape,  sweet  wine,  and 
sweet  pear. 

He  quafft  off  the  muscadel. 
And  (Iirew  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.  Shaksp. 


MU'SCLE,  mis'sl.^s'  *ofi  „.  s.  [wuscl^t 
French;  mu«cw/w5,  Lat.  niufcula,  Sux.] 
.  Muscle  is  a  bundle  of  thin  and  parallel 
plates  of  fleshy  threads  or  fibres,  in- 
closed by  one  common  membrane:  all 
the  hvjves  of  the  same  plate  are  paral- 
lel to  one  another,  and  tied  together  at 
extremely  little  distances  by  short  and 
transverse  fibres:  the  fleshy  fibres  are 
composed  of  other  smaller  fibres,  en- 
closed likewise  by  a  common  mem- 
brane: each  lesser  fibre  consists  of  very 
small  vesicles  or  bladders,  into  which 
we  suppose  the  veins,  arteries,  and 
nerves  to  open;  for  every  muscle  re- 
ceives branches  of  all  those  vessels, 
which  must  be  distributed  to  every  fi- 
bre: the  two  ends  of  each  muscle  or 
the  extremities  of  the  fibres  are,  in  the 
limbs  of  animals,  fastened  to  two  bones, 
the  one  moveable,  the  other  fixed;  and 
therefore,  when  the  muscles  contract, 
they  draw  the  moveable  bone  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  their  fibres. 

Quiiicy. 

The  instruments  of  motion  are  the  muscles,  the 
fibres  whereof,  contracting  themselves,  move  the 
several  parts  of  the  body.  Locke. 

2.  A  bivalve  shellfish. 

^  Of  shell-fish,  there  are  wrinklers,  limpets,  cockles, 
and  muscles.  Carew^s  Sitrvey  of  Cornwall. 

It  is  the  observation  of  Aristotle,  that  oysters  and 
muscles  grow  fuller  in  the  waxing  of  the  moon. 

Hakewill. 

Two  pair  of  small  muscle  shells  were  found  in  a 
limestone  quarry.  Woodward. 

Musco'siTY,  mus-kos'se-t^.  n.  s.  [mus- 
cosus,  Latin.]  Mossiness. 

Mu'scULAR,mi&3'ku-lar.^^  adj.  [from  miis- 
culus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  muscles; 
performed  by  muscles. 

By  the  inuscular  motion  and  peipetual  flux  of  the 
liquids,  a  great  part  of  the  liquids  are  thrown  out  of 
the  body.  ^rbulhnoU 

Musoula'rity,  mds-ku-lar'r^-ld.  n.  s. 
[from  muscular.']  The  state  of  having 
muscles. 

The  guts  of  a  sturgeon,  taken  out  and  cut  to 
pieces,  will  still  move,  which  may  depend  upon  their 
great  thickness  and  muscularity.  Grew. 

Mu'sculous,  m\is'ku-liis.^*\cc(/.  [muscu' 
leux,  French;  musculosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Full  of  muscles;  brawny. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  muscle. 
The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  can  dilate 

and  contract  that  round  hole,  called  the  pupil  of  the 

eye,  for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of 

light.  More. 

Muse,  muze.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 


1.  Deep  thought;  close  attention;  absence 
of  mind;  brown  study. 

The  tidings  strange  did  him  abashed  make, 
That  still  he  sat  long  time  astonished 
As  in  great  muse,  ne  word  to  creature  spake. 

Fairy  Qu«en. 
He  was  (ill'd 
With  admiration  and  deep  muse,  to  hear 
Of  things  so  high  and  strange.  Milton. 

2'.  The  power  of  poetry. 

Begin  my  mme.  Cowley. 

The  tnuse-inspired  train 
Triumph,  and  raise  their  drooping  heads  again. 

IValkr. 
Lodoua's  fate,  iu  long  oblivion  cast, 


MU  S 

TUe  muse  shall  sing,  and  what  she  sings  shall  last. 

Pope. 
To  MUSE,  maze.  v.  n.  '[inuser,  Fr.  muy- 
sen,  Dutch;  musso,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ponder;  to  think  close;  to  study  in 

silence. 

If  he  spake  courteously,  he  angled  the  people's 
hearts;  if  he  were  silent,  he  mused  upon  some  dan- 
gerous plot.  Sidney. 

St.  Augustine,  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth, 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  attentive 
ear  they  give  unto  the  chapters  read,  how  careful 
they  were  to  remember  the  same,  and  to  muse  there- 
upon by  themselves.  Hooker. 

Caesar's  father  oft, 
When  he  hath  mxxs'd  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestow'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rain'd  kisses.  Shaksp. 

My  mouth  shall  speak  of  wisdom;  and  my  heart 
muse  of  understanding.  Psalnu. 

Her  face  upon  a  sudden  glittered,  so  that  I  was 
afraid  of  her,  and  mused  what  it  might  be.  2  Esdras. 

All  men  mused  in  their  hearts  of  John,  whether 
he  were  the  Christ  or  not.  Luke. 

On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mmd. 

Dry  den. 

We  muse  so  much  on  the  one,  that  we  are  apt  to 
overlook  and  forget  the  other.  AUerbury. 

Man  superiour  walks 
Amid  the  glad  creation  musing  praise. 
And  looking  lively  gratitude.  Thomaoik. 

2.  To  be  absent  of  mind;  to  be  attentive 
to  something  not  present;  to  be  in  a 
brown  siudy. 

"W^by  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks.' 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee. 
To  th°ick-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 
You  suddenly  arose  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing  with  your  arms  across.  Shaksp. 

The  sad  king 
Feels  sudden  terror  and  cold  shivering, 
Lists  not  to  eat,  still  muses,  sleeps  unsound.  Daniel. 

3.  To  wonder;  to  be  -imazcd. 

Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed; 
For  what  I  will,  I  will.  Shaksp. 

Do  not  muse  at  me, 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity.  Shaksp. 

Mu'sEFUL,  muze'ful.  adj.  [from  muse.] 
Deep  thinking;  silently  thoughtful. 

Full  of  museful  mopings,  which  presage 

The  loss  of  reason,  and  conclude  in  rage.    D-ijden. 

Mu'sER,  niu'zi\r.98  „.  s.  [from  m?^s<f.]  One 

who   muses;  one   apt  to  be   absent  of 

mind. 

Mu'sET,  mu'z^t.  «.  s.  [in  hunting.]    The 

place  through  wliich  the  hare  goes  to 

relief.  Bailei/. 

Musf/um,  mu-ze'6m.  n.  s.  [jitsa-sTov.]       A 

repository  of  learned  curiosities. 
Mu'sHROo.M,mCish'r66m.7i.«.  [wJuscAfroTi, 

French.] 
\.  Mushrooms  are  by  curious  naturalists 

esteemed  perfect  plants,  though  their 

flowers  and  seeds  have  not  as  yet  been 

discovered. 

The  true  champignon  or  m,^uhro<»n  appears  at 
first  of  a  roundish  form  like  a  button,  the  upper  part 
of  which,  as  also  the  stalk,  is  vei7  white,  but  being 
opened,  the  under  part  is  of  a  livid  flesh  colour,  but 
the  fleshy  part,  when  broken,  is  very  white;  when 
they  are  sutfered  to  remain  undisturbed,  they  will 
grow  to  a  large  size,  and  explicate  themselves  al- 
most to  a  flatness,  and  the  red  part  underneath  will 
change  to  a  dark  colour:  in  order  to  cultivate  them, 
open  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  the  mushrooms, 
where  you  will  liud  the  earth  vei^  often  full  of  sina'.l 
white  knobs,  which  are  the  ofl-sets  or  young  miis/i- 
rpcTTu;  these  should  he  carefully  gathered,  preserv- 
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ing  them  in  lumps  with  the  earth  about  them,  and 

planted  in  hot-beds.  *^^'"^''- 

2.  An  upstart;   a   wretch  risen   from   a 

dunghil. 

Mushrooms  come  up  in  a  night,  and  yet  they  are 
unsown;  and  therefore  such  as  are  upstarts  in  state, 
they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms.  Bacon. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushroom  scarcely  known, 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

Mu'sHROOMSTONE,  Hitisli'room-stone. «.  s. 
[mushroom  and  stone.']     A  kind  of  fos- 
sil. 
Fifteen  rrx^'^hrvotnslones  of  the  same  shape. 

Woodward. 

MU'SICK,  mu'zik.*'"  n.  s.  [f^Hfrixn;  musi- 
qui,  Fr.] 

1.  The  science  of  harmonical  sounds. 

The  man  that  hath  no  musick  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons.  .     Shaksp. 

Now  look  into  the  mustcfc-master's  gains. 
Where  noble  youth  at  vast  expencc  is  taught. 
But  eloquence  not  valu'd  at  a  groat.  Dryden. 

2.  Instrumental  or  vocal  harmony. 

When  she  spake, 
Sweet  words,  like  dropping  honey  she  did  shed; 
And  'twixt  the  pearls  and  rubies  softly  brake 
A  silver  sound,  that  heavenly  musicA;  seem'dto  make. 

Fairy  Qjmeen. 
Such  musicfc 
Before  was  never  made. 
But  when  of  old  the  sons  of  morning  sung.  Milton. 

By  musick  minds  an  equal  temper  know, 
Nor  swell  too  high,  nor  sink  too  low; 
Warriours  she  fires  with  animated  sounds. 
Pours  balm  into  the  bleeding  lover's  wounds.   Pope. 
We  have  dancing-masters  and  imisicfc-masters. 
JirhuXhnot  and  Pope. 

3.  Entertainments  of  instrumental  harmo- 
ny. 

What  muskk,  and  dancing,  and  diversions,  and 

songs,  are  to  many  in  tlie  world,  that  prayers  and 

devotions,  and  psalms  are  to  you.  Laxo. 

Mu'sicAL,  mu'z4-kal.  adj.  [musical,  Fr. 

from  musick.] 

1.  Harmonious;  melodious;  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

The  merry  birds 
Chanted  above  their  chearful  harmony. 

And  made  amongst  themselves  a  sweet  consort. 
That  quicken'd  the  dull  spirit  with  musical  comfort. 

Fairy  Q,uetn. 
Sweet  bird  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly. 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy. 
Thee  chauntress  of  the  woods  among, 
I  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Milton. 

Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense,  in 
poetical  expressions  and  in  musical  numbers. 

Dryden 

2.  Belonging  to  musick. 
Several  musical  instruments  are  to  be  seen  in  the 

hands  of  Apollo's  muses,  which  might  give  great 
light  to  the  dispute  between  the  ancient  and  modern 
musick.  .Addison. 

Mu'sicALLY,  mu'zc-kal-lc.  adv.  [from  mu- 
sical, j  Harmoniously;  with  sweet  sound. 

Valentine,  musically  coy, 
Shun'd  PhjBdra's  arms.  xSddioon. 

Mtj'sicALN^ESS,  miVze-kal-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

musical.']  Harmony. 
Musi'cian",  mu-zish'6n.^*''  v.  s.  [mu^icus, 
Lat.  muaicien,  French.]    One  skilled  in 
harmony;  one  who  performs   upon  in- 
strum'ents  of  musick. 

Though  the  musiciajis  that  should  play  to  yon, 
Stand  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  herce; 
Yet  strait  they  shall  be  here.  Sliaksp. 

The  nightingale,  il  she  should  sing  by  dav, 
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When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Shaksp. 

A  painter  may  make  a  better  face  than  ever  was; 
but  he  must  do  it  oy  a  kind  of  felicity,  as  a  musician 
that  maketh  an  excellent  air  in  musick,  and  not  by 
rule.  Bacon. 

The  praise  of  Bacchus  then  the  sweet  musician 
sung; 
Of  Bacchus  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Dryden. 

MUSK,  mi^sk.  n.  s.  [muschio,  Ital.  muse, 
Fr.]  A  dry,  light,  and  friable  substance 
of  a  dark  blackish  colour,  with  some 
tinge  of  a  purplish  or  blood  colour  in  it, 
feeling  somewhat  smooth  or  unctuous: 
its  smell  is  highly  perfumed,  and  too 
strong  to  be  agreeable  in  any  large  quan- 
tity: its  taste  is  bitterish:  it  is  brought 
from  the  East  Indies,  mostly  from  the 
kingdom  of  Bantam,  some  from  Ton- 
quin  and  Cochin  China:  the  animal 
which  produces  it  is  of  a  very  singular 
kind,  not  agreeing  with  any  established 
genus:  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  common  goat, 
but  taller:  the  bag  which  contains  the 
7nusk  is  three  inches  long,  and  two  wide, 
and  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
creature's  belly.  f^i^l' 

Some  putrefactions  and  excrements  yield  excel- 
lent odours,  as  civet  and  musk.  Bacon. 
Musk,  musk.  n.  s.  [mM.sc«,  Latin.]  Grape 

hyacinth;  or  grape  flower. 
Mu'sKAPPLE,  miisk'ap-pl.*"*  n.  s.   A  kind 
of  apple.  Mn.^ivorth. 

Mu'sKCAT,  mi^sk'kat.  n.  s.  [musk  and  cat.] 

The  animal  from  which  musk  is  got. 
Mu'sKCHERRY,   miisk'isher-r^.   n.   s.     A 
sort  of  cherry.  Mnsvjorth. 

MU'SKET,  mLis'kit.99  n.  s.[mousquet,  Fr. 
mosquetto,  Italian,  a  small  hawk-  Many 
of  the  fire-arms  are  named  from  ani- 
mals.] 

1.  A  soldier's  hand-gun. 

Thou 
Was  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets.  Shaksp. 

We  practise  to  make  swifter  motions  than  any  you 
have  out  of  your  rju(-sfce(s.  Bacon. 

They  charge  their  »(iuiA:e/.t,  and  with  hot  desire 
Of  full  revenge,  renew  the  fight  with  tire.     fValler. 

He  perceived  a  body  of  their  horse  within  muskel- 
shot  of  him,  and  advancing  upon  him.     Clarendon. 

One  v/as  brought  to  us,  shot  with  a  inusfcet-ball  on 
the  right  side  of  his  head.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  male  hawk  of  a  small  kind,  the  fe- 
male of  which  is  the  sparrow  hawk  so 
that  eyas  musket  is  a  young  unfledged 
male  hawk  of  that  kind.  Hanmer. 

Here  comes  little  Robin. — 
How  now  my  eyas  muskel,  what  news  with  you? 

Shakspeare. 
The  musket  and  the  coysti-el  were  too  weak. 
Too  fierce  the  falcon;  but  above  the  rest. 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best.     Drydtn. 

Musketee'r,  mfls-ki-t^er'.  n.  s.  [from 
musket.]  A  soldier  whose  weapon  is 
his  musket. 

Notwithstanding  they  had  linsd  some  hedges  with 
musketeers,  they  pursued  them  till  they  were  dis- 
persed. Clarendon. 

?vlusKETo'oN,  mis-k^-t66n'.  n.  s.  [mous- 
queton,  Fr.]  A  blunderbuss;  a  short 
gun  of  a  large  bore.  Diet. 

Mu'sKiNESs,  mias'ke-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
musk.]  The  scent  of  musk. 
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MusKMe'lon,  musk'mdl-lan.  n.  s.  \_}nus/c 
and  melon.^   A  fragrant  melon. 

The  way  of  maturation  of  tobacco  must  be  from 
the  heat  of  the  earth  or  sun;  we  see  some  leading 
of  this  in  muskmeloiu,  wiiich  ai'c  sown  upon  a  hot 
bed  dunged  below,  upon  a  banii  turned  ujjon  the 
soutli  sun.  Bacon. 

Mu'sKi'EAR,  mdsk'pare.  n.  s.  [mu*/t  and 

ftear.^  A  fraj^rant  pear. 
Mu'sKROSE,  miisk'roze.  n.  s.  [^mu.ik  and 
rose.']  A  rose  so  called,  1  suppose  from 
its  frat^rance. 

In  May  and  June  come  roses  of  all  kinds,  except 
the  mxisk,  which  comes  later.  Bacon. 

Thyrsis,  whose  artful  strains  have  oft  delay'd 
The  huddling  brook  to  hear  his  madrigal. 
And  sweeten'd  every  musf:rose  of  the  dale.  Milton. 
The  muskrose  will,  if  a  lusty  plant,  bear  flowers 
in  autumn  without  cutting.  Boyle. 

Mu'sKY,  nu\s'ki.  adj.  [from  musk.'^    Fra- 
grant; sweet  of  scent. 

There  eternal  summer  dwells, 
And  west  winds,  with  miislcij  wing, 
About  the  cedar  'n  allies  fling 

Nard  and  Cassia's  balmy  smells.  Milton. 

Mu'sLiN,  muz'lin.  n.  s.  [^mousselin,  Fr.] 
A  fine  stuff  made  of  cotton. 

By  the  use  of  certain  attire  made  of  cambrick  or 
mvslin  upon  her  head,  she  attained  to  such  an  evil 
art  in  the  motion  of  her  eyes.  Tatler. 

In  half-whipt  muslin  needless  uses  lie, 
And  shuttle-cocks  across  the  counter  fly.  Gay. 

Mu'sROL,  muz'role.  n.  s.  [inuserole^  Fr.j 
The  noseband  of  a  horse's  bridle. 

Bailey. 
Muss,  mi'is.  n.  s.  A  scramble. 
When  I  cry'd  hoa! 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  Your  will?  Hhaksp. 

Mussita'tion,  mfis-se-ti'shiin.  n.s.  [mus- 

szYo,  Latin.]  Murmur;  grumble. 
Mu'ssuLMAN,  m5s'sdl-man.^«  n.  s.  A  Ma- 
hometan believer. 
MUST,   must,  verb  imperfect,  [mwssen, 
Dutch.]  To  be  obliged;  to  be  by  neces- 
sity. It  is  only  used  before  a  verb.  Must 
is  of  all  persons  and  tenses,  and   used 
of  persons  and  things. 
Do  you  confess  the  bond? 
—I  do. 

— Then  must  the  Jew  be  merciful. 
— On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that.  Shaks. 
Must  I  needs  bring  thy  son  again  unto  the  land 
from  whence  thou  earnest?  Genesis. 

Fade,  flowers,  fade,  nature  will  have  it  so; 

'Tis  but  what  we  must  in  our  autumn  do.     Waller. 

Because  the  same  self-existent  being  necessarily 

13  what  he  is,  'tis  evident  that  what  he  may  be,  or 

hath  the  power  of  being,  he  must  be.  Grew. 

Every  father  and  brother  of  the  convent  has  a 

voice  in  the  election,  which  must  be  confirmed  by 

the  pope.  Mdison. 

MUST,  must.  n.  s.  [mustuniy  Latin.]  New 

wine;  new  wort. 

If  in  the  must  of  wine,  or  wort  of  beer,  before  it 
be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  small  time,  and  be 
©ften  changed,  it  makes  a  sovereign  drink  for  me- 
laocholy.  Bacon. 

As  a  swarm  of  flies  in  vintage  time, 
About  the  wine-press  where  sweet  must  is  pour'd, 
Seat  off,  returns  as  oft  with  humming  sound. 

Milton. 
The  wine  itself  was  suiting  to  the  rest, 
btill  working  in  the  must,  and  lately  press'd. 

Dryden. 

A  frugal  man  that  with  suflicient  must 

His  casks  replenish 'd  yearly:  he  no  more 

Desir'd,  nor  wanted.  Philips. 

Liquors,  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  as  must  and 

new  ale,  produce  spasms  in  the  stomach.  Arhvihnot. 


To  Must,  mfist.i;.  a.  [wws,  Welsh;  stink- 
ing; 7no«,  Dutch,  mouldiness;  or  per- 
haps from  moist.~\  To  mould;  to  make 
mouldy. 

Others  are  made  of  stone  and  lime;  but  they  are 
subject  to  give  and  be  moist,  which  will  must  corn. 

Mortimer. 
To  Must,  must.  V.  n.  To  grow  mouldy. 
Musta'ches,  mus-sti'shiz."*'  n.  s.  \mus- 
taches,  French.]  Whiskers;  hair  on  the 
upper  lip. 

This  was  the  manner  of  the  Spaniards,  to  cut  ofl^ 
their  beards,  save  only  their  mustaches,  which  they 
wear  long.  Spenser. 

Mu'sTARD,  miis'turd.ss  n.  s.  [mwstard, 
Welsh;  moustard^  French;  sinafiis.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

The  pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was 
good.  Shaksp. 

Sauce  like  himself,  offensive  to  its  foes. 
The  roguish  mustard,  dang'rous  to  the  nose.    King. 

Mustard,  m  great  quantities,  would  quickly  bring 
the  blood  into  an  alkaline  state,  and  destroy  the 
animal.  Arhulhnot. 

'Tis  your's  to  shake  the  soul, 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mustard  bowl. 

Pope. 

Stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle,  a  coffee  cup,  or  a 
mustard  pot.  Swift. 

To  Mu'sTEU,  mils'tdr.8*  v.  n.  To  assem- 
ble in  order  to  form  an  army. 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heart, 
So  dispossessing  all  my  other  parts 
Of  necessary  fitness  ?  Shaksp. 

They  reach  the  destin'd  place. 
And  muster  there,  and  round  the  centre  swarm. 
And  draw  together.  .  Blackmore. 

To  MU'STER,  mus'tfir.  v.  a.  [_mousteren, 
Dutch.]  To  bring  together;  to  form  into 
an  army. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  are  dead,  and 
the  other  quarter  never  mustered  nor  seen,  demands 
payment  of  his  whole  account.  Spenser. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  Shaksp. 

I'll  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace. 

Shakspeare. 

The  principal  scribe  of  the  host  mustered  the  peo- 
ple. 2  Kings. 

I  could  muster  up  as  well  as  you. 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too.  Donne. 

A  daw  tricked  himself  up  with  all  the  gay 
feathers  he  could  muster,  L^Esirange. 

Old  Anchises 
Review'd  his  mustered  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 

All  the  wise  sayings  and  advices  which  philoso- 
phers could  muster  up  to  this  purpose,  have  proved 
ineffectual  to  the  common  people.  Tillolson. 

A  man  might  have  three  hundred  and  eighteen 
men  in  his  family,  without  being  heir  to  Adam,  and 
might  muster  them  up,  and  lead  them  out  against 
the  Indians,  Locke. 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could  think 
of,  the  clouds  above,  and  the  deeps  below:  these, 
saj's  he,  are  all  the  stores  we  have  for  water;  and 
Moses  directs  us  to  no  other  for  the  causes  of  the 
deluge.  Woodw'ird. 

Mu'sTER,  mfis'tir.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  review  of  a  body  of  forces. 

All  the  names 
Of  thy  confederates  too,  be  no  less  great 
In  hell  than  here:  that  when  we  would  repeat 
Our  strengths  in  muster,  we  may  name  you  all. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  A  register  offerees  mustered 

Ye  publish  the  musters  of  your  own  bands,  and 

proclaim  them  to  amount  to  thousands.        Hooker 

Deception  takes  wrong  measures,  and  makes  false 


musters,  which  sounds  a  retreat  instead  of  a  charge, 
and  a  charge  instead  of  a  retreat.  South. 

3.  A  collection:  as,  a  muster  of  peacocks. 

ylinsiuorth . 

4.  To  fiass  Muster.   To  be  allowed. 

Such  excuses  will  not  pass  muster  with  God,  who 
will  allow  no  man's  idleness  to  be  the  measure  of 
possible  or  impossible.  South. 

Double  dealers  may  pass  muster  for  a  while:  but 
all  parties  wash  their  hands  of  them  in  the  conclu- 
sion. V  Estrange. 
Mu'sTERBOOK,  miis'tilir-b66k.  n.  s.  [^mus- 
ter  and  book.']  A  book  in  which  the  for- 
ces are  regisieied. 

Shadow  will  serve  for  summer:  prick  him:  for  we 
have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  musterbook. 

Shakspeare. 
Mu'sTERMASTER,    TDlis'tdr-m.i-Stlir.    72.    s. 

^muster  and  master.]    One  who  super- 
intends the  muster  to  prevent  frauds. 

A  noble  gentleman,  then  muslermaster  was  ap- 
pointed embassador  unto  the  Turkish  emperor. 

Knolles''  History. 
Mustet^masters  carry  the  ablest  men  in  their  pock- 
ets. Raleigh. 
Mu'sTER-ROLL,  miis'tiar-role.  n.  s.  [mw«- 
ter  and  roll.]  A  register  of  forces. 

How  many  insignificant  combatants  are  there  in 
the  christian  camp,  that  only  lend  their  names  to 
fill  up  the  muster-roll,  but  never  dream  of  going 
upon  service?  Decay  of  Piety, 

One  tragick  sentence,  if  I  dare  deride. 
Which  Betterton's  grave  action  dignify 'd; 
Or  well-mouth'd  Booth  with  emphasis  proclaims, 
Though  but  perhaps  a  muster'roll  of  names.   Pope. 
Mu'sTiLv,  miis't6-ld.  adv.  [from  musty.] 

Moudily. 
Mu'sTiNESs,  mus't^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  twws- 
ty.]    Mould;  damp  foulness. 
Keep  them  diy  and  free  from  mustiness.  Evelyn. 
Mu'sTY,  miis'te.  adj.  [from  7nust.] 

1.  Mouldy;  spoiled  with  damp;  moist  and 
fetid. 

Was  't  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw.  Shaksp 

Pistachios,  so  they  be  good  and  not  musty,  made 
into  a  milk,  are  an  excellent  nourisher.        Bacon. 

Let  those  that  go  by  water  to  Gravesend  prefer 
lying  upon  the  boards,  than  on  musty  infectious 
straw.  Harvey. 

2.  Stale;  spoiled  with  age. 

While  the  grass  grows — the  proverb  is  somewhat 
musty.  _  Shaksp. 

3.  Vapid  with  fetidness. 

Let  not,  like  Nsevius,  every  error  pass; 
The  musty  wine,  foul  cloth,  or  greasy  glass.     Pope. 

4.  Dull;  heavy;  wanting  activity;  wanting 
practice  in  the  occurrences  of  life. 

Xantippe,  being  married  to  a  bookish  man  who 
has  no  knowledge  of  the  world,  is  forced  to  take  his 
affairs  into  her  own  hands,  and  to  spirit  him  up  now 
and  then,  that  he  may  not  grow  musty  and  unfit  for 
conversation.  Spectator. 

Mutabi'lity,  mu-ta-bil'le-ti.  n.  s.  [muta- 
bilite^  Fr.  mutabilis.,  Latin.] 

1 .  Changeableness;  not  continuance  in  the 
same  state. 

The  mutahility  of  that  end,  for  which  they  are 
made,  maketh  them  also  changeable.  Hooker. 

My  fancy  was  the  air,  most  free. 
And  full  of  mutability, 
Big  with  chimeras.  Suckling, 

Plato  confesses  that  the  heavens  and  the  frame  of 
the  world  are  corporeal,  and  therefore  subject  to 
mutability.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  Inconstancy;  change  of  mind. 

Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  rnxUMlity.       Shakspeare 
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.Mu'table,  mu'li-bl.*'^    adj.  [mutabilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Sul)ject  to  change;  alterable. 

Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mv.tahU  na- 
ture, accidental  in  their  production,  and  mutable  in 
their  continuance,  yet  God's  prescience  is  as  certain 
in  him  as  the  memorj*  is  or  can  be  in  us.       South. 

2.  Inconstant;  UHsettled. 

For  the  mutable  rank-scented  many, 
Let  them  regard  me,  as  I  do  not  flatter.      Shaksp. 

I  saw  thee  mutable 
Of  fancy,  fear'd  lest  one  day  thou  would'st  leave 
me.  .Milton. 

Mu'tableness,  mu'ta-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
7nu(abl€.^  Changeableness;  uncertainty; 
instability. 
Muta'tion,  mu-ti'shin.  n.  s.   \mutation^ 
Fr.  mutatioy  Lat]  Ciiange;  alteration. 

His  honour 

Was  nothing  but  mutation,  ay,  and  that 

From  one  bad  thing  to  worse.  Skakspeare. 

The  vicissitude  or  mutalio'ns  in  the  superior  globe 

are  no  fit  matter  for  this  present  argument.   Bacon. 

To  make  plants  grow  out  of  the  sun  or  open  air 

is  a  great  mutation  in  nature,  and  may  induce  a 

change  in  the  seed.  Bacon. 

MUTE,  mute.  adj.  [^muet, French;  muiua^ 

Latin.] 
i.  Silent;   not  vocal;  not  having  the  use 
of  voice. 

Why  did  he  reason  in  my  soul  implant, 
And  speech,  th'  eflfect  of  reason?     To  the  mute 
My  speech  is  lost;  my  reason  to  the  brute.  Dryden. 

JWvie  solemn  sorrow,  free  from  female  noise. 
Such  as  the  majesty  of  grief  destroys.        Dryden. 
2.  Having  nothing  to  say. 

Say  she  be  mule,  and  will  not  speak  a  word, 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility.  Shakspeare. 

All  sat  mute, 
Pondering  the  danger  with  deep  thoughts.  Milton. 

All  the  heavenly  choir  stood  mute, 
And  silence  was  in  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  whole  perplex'd  ignoble  crowd, 
Mute  to  my  questions,  in  my  praises  loud, 
Echo'd  the  word.  Prior. 

Mute,  mute.  n.  s. 

1.  One  that  has  no  power  of  speech. 

Either  our  history  shall  with  full  mouth 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts;  or  else  our  grave. 
Like  Turkish  mtUe,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakspeare. 
Your  mute  I'll  be; 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  my  eyes  not  see. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  no  wonder  if 
he  remains  speechless;  as  one  must  do,  who  from  an 
infant  should  be  bred  up  amongst  mutes,  and  have 
no  teaching.  Holder. 

Let  the  figures,  to  which  art  caimot  give  a  voice, 
imitate  the  mutes  in  their  actions.  D)-yden. 

2.  A   letter  which  without  a   vo\vel  can 
make  no  sound. 

Grammarians  note  the  easy  pronunciation  of  a 
mate  before  a  liquid,  which  doth  not  therefore  ne- 
cessarily make  the  preceding  vowel  long 

Holder^s  Elements  of  Speech. 
To  Mute,  mute.  v.  n.  \jnuiir,  Fr.]     To 
dung  as  birds. 

Mine  eyes  being  open,  the  sparrows  muted  warm 
dung  into  mine  eyes.  Tobit. 

I  could  not  fright  the  crows, 
Or  the  least  bird  from  muting:  on  my  head. 

Den  Jonson. 
The  bird  not  being  able  to  digest  the  fruit,  from 
her  inconvertcd  miUing  ariseth  this  plant.    Brown. 
Mu'tely,  inut<  '1^  adv.  [from  viuCe.']  Si- 
lently; n(>t  vocally. 

Driving  dumb  silence  from  the  portal  door. 
Where  she  had  mxiteln  sat  two  hours  before.  Millon. 
To  Mu'tilate,  mu'tll-lite.  v.  a.  [muci' 


ler,  Fr.  mutiloy   Lat.]     To  deprive  of 
some  essential  part. 

Such  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  muti- 
late the  integrity  of  Adam,  preventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown. 

Sylburgius  justly  complains  that  the  place  is  mu- 
aiated.  StiUingfleet. 

Among  the  mutilated  poets  of  antiquity  ihere  is 
none  whose  fragments  are  so  beautiful  as  those  of 
Sappho.  Mdison. 

Aristotle's  works  were  corrupted,  from  Strabo's 
account  of  their  having  heeamutilated  and  consum- 
ed with  moisture.  Baker. 
Mutila'tion,  mu-ti-la'shfin.  n.  s.  [^muti- 
lation, Fr.  miitilatio,  from  mutilo,  Lat.] 
Deprivation  of  a  limb,  or  any  essential 
part. 

The  subject  hath  been  oppressed  by  fines,  impri- 
sonments, mviilations,  pillories,  and  banishments. 

Clarendon. 

Mutilations  are  not  tiansmitted  from  father  to 
son,  the  blind  begeUing  such  as  can  sec:  cripples, 
mutilate  in  their  own  persons,  do  come  out  perfect 
in  their  generations.  Brown. 

MU'TLNIE,  mu'tin.*-*^  n.  s.  [mw^m,  Fr.] 
A  mutineer;  a  mover  of  insurrection. 
Not  in  use. 

In  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fighting. 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep;  methought  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines  m  the  bilboes.  Shakspeare, 

Like  the  mtUines  of  Jenisalem, 
Be  friends  a  while-  Shakspeare. 

Mutine'er,  mu-tln-n^er'.  n.  s.  [from  mu- 
tiny Fr.]  A  mover  of  sedition;  an  oppo- 
ser  of  lawful  authority. 

The  war  of  the  duke  of  Urbin,  head  of  the  Spa- 
nish mutineers,  was  unjust.  Bacon. 

Set  wide  the  mufti's  garden-gate; 
For  there  our  nwiineers  appoint  to  meet.    Dryden. 

They  have  cashiered  several  of  their  followers  as 
7nutineers,  who  have  contiadicted  them  in  political 
conversations.  Jiddison. 

Mu'tinous,  mu'tin-niis.3**  adj.  [mutine, 
Fr.]  Seditious;  busy  in  insurrection; 
turbulent. 

It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  parts, 
That  envied  his  receipt.  Shakspeare. 

The  laws  of  England  should  be  administered,  and 
the  mutinous  severely  suppressed.  Hayward. 

Lend  me  your  guards,  that  if  persuasion  fail, 
Force  may  against  the  mutinous  prevail.       Waller. 

My  ears  are  deaf  with  this  impatient  crowd; 
Their  wants  are  now  grown  mutinous  and  loud. 

Dryden. 
Mu'tijtously,  mu'tin-nAs-14.  adv.  [from 
mutinous.~j  Seditiously;  turbulently. 

A  woman,  a  young  woman,  a  fair  woman,  was  to 
govern  a  people  in  nature  mutinous/i/ proud,  and  al- 
ways before  used  to  hard  governoui-s.  Sidney. 

Men  imprudently  often,  seditiously  and  mutinous- 
it/  sometimes,  employ  their  zeal  for  persons.  Sprat. 

Mu'tinousness,  mu'tin-nds-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  mutinous.'^  Seditiousness;  turbu- 
lence. 
To  Mu'tiny,  mu'te-n^.  v.  n.  [mutiner, 
Fr.]  To  rise  against  authority;  to  make 
insurrection;  to  move  sedition. 

The  spirit  of  my  father  begins  to  mutiny  against 
this  servitude.  Shakspeare. 

The  people  mutiny,  the  fort  is  mine. 
And  all  the  soldiers  to  my  will  incline.         Waller. 
When  Cacsar'i  army  mulinied,  and  grew  trouble- 
some, no  argument  could  appease  them.         South. 
Mu'tiny,  mu'te-n^.  n.  s.[from  the  verb.] 
Insurrection;  sedition. 

The  king  fled  to  a  strong  castle,  where  h«  was 
gathering  forces  to  suppress  this  mutiny,      Sidney. 
1'  th'  war. 


Their  muttmes  and  revolts,  wherein  they  shew'd 
Most  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.  ShtJcspearc 

In  most  strange  postuies 
We've  seen  him  set  himself. 
— There's  mutiny  in  's  mind.  Shakspearf 

Less  than  if  this  frame 
Of  heav'n  were  falling,  and  these  elements 
In  mutiny  had  from  her  axle  torn 
The  stedfast  earth.  Milton. 

Soldiers  grow  pernicious  to  their  master  who  be 
comes  their  servant,  and  is  in  danger  of  their  7»u<t- 
nies,  as  much  as  any  government  of  seditious. 

Temple 

To  MU'TTER,  mdt'tir.ss  v,  n.  [^mutire, 
mussare,  Lat.]  To  grumble;  to  mur- 
mur. 

What  would  you  ask  me,  that  I  would  deny. 
Or  stand  so  mutt'ring  on!  Shaksfieare. 

How!  what  does  his  cashier'd  worship  mutter7 

Shakspeare . 
Sky  lowi'd,  and  muttering  thunder  some  sad  dropt 
Wept,  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original!  Milton. 

They  may  trespass,  and  do  as  they  please ;  no 
man  dare  accuse  them,  not  so  much  as  mutta- 
against  them.  Burton. 

Bold  Britons,  at  a  brave  bear-garden  fray, 
Are  rous'd;  and  clatt'ring sticks  ciy,  play,  play,  play, 
Mean  time  your  filthy  foreigner  will  stare. 
And  mutter  to  himself,  ha,  gens  barbare! 
And  it  is  well  he  mutters,  well  for  him; 
Our  butchers  else  would  tear  him  limb  from  limb. 

Dryden  ■ 

When  the  tongue  of  a  beautiful  female  was  cut 

out,  it  could  not  forbear  miUtering.  Mdison. 

To  Mu'tter,  mfit'tdr.  v.  a.  To  utter  with 
imperfect  articulation;  to  grumble 
forth. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions.     Shaksp. 

A  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul. 
That  in  their  sleep  will  mutter  their  affairs.  Shaksp. 
Your  lips  have  spoken  lies,  your  tongue  hath 
muttered  perverseness.  Isaiah . 

A  hateful  prattling  tongue, 
That  blows  up  jealousies,  and  heightens  fears, 
By  muttering  pois'nous  whispers  in  men's  ears. 

Creech. 

Mu'tteu,  m^i'tur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Murmur;  obscure  utterance. 
Without  his  rod  reveis'd. 

And  backward  mutters  of  dissevering  power, 

We  cannot  free  the  lady.  Milton. 

Mu'tterer,  mCit'tur-ur.^^^n.  a,  [frommM;- 

ter.'^  Grumbler;  murmurer. 
Mu'tteringly,      mit'tCir-ing-ld.       adv. 

[from  muttering.']     With  a  low  voice; 

without  distinct  articulation. 
MU'TTON,  mut't'n.i"3  170  „_  ^^  [mouton, 

Fr.J 

1.  1  lie  flesh  of  sheep  dressed  for  food. 

The  fat  of  roasted  mutton  or  beef,  falling  on  the. 
birds  will  baste  them.  Swift. 

2.  A  stieep.  Now  only  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage. 

Here's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of  muf- 

tons.  Shakspewe, 

The  flesh  of  muttons  is  better  tasted  where  the 

sheep  feed  upon  wild  thjme  and  wholesome  herbs. 

Bacon. 
Within  a  few  days  were  brought  out  of  the  coun- 
try two  thousand  muftmts.  Hayward. 
AIuttonfi'st,  niul't'n-fist.  n.   s.   [mutton 
andyi'sr]   A  hiind  large  and  red. 
Will  he  who  saw  the  soldiei"s  muttoDfisf, 
And  saw  thee  maul'd,  appear  within  the  list 
To  witness  truth?  Dryden. 
MU'TUAL,  mu'tshu.il.*8     adj.  [mutuel\ 
Fr.  mutuus^  Lat.]     Reciprocally;  each 
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acting  in  return  or  correspondence  to 
the  other. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing  loud, 
If  they  perchance  butheai-  a  trumpet  sound. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  musick.  Shakspeare. 

What  should  most  excite  a  mutual  flame 
Your  rural  cares  and  pleasures  are  the  same.  Pope. 
Mu'tually,  mu'tshu-al-16.    adv.    [from 
mutual.']  Reciprocally;  in  return. 

He  never  bore 
Like  labour  with  the  rest;  where  th'  other  instru- 
ments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel. 
And  mutually  participate.  Shakspeare. 

Dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page, 
Who  mutually  hath  answer'd  my  affection.  Shaksp. 

The  tongue  and  pen  mutrwlly  assist  one  another, 
writing  what  we  speak,  and  speaking  what  we  write. 

Holder. 

Pellucid  substances  act  upon  the  rays  of  light  at 
a  distance,  in  refracting,  reflecting  and  inflecting 
them,  and  the  rays  mutually  agitate  the  paits  of 
those  substances  at  a  distance  for  heating  them. 

Newton. 

They  mutually  teach,  and  are  taught,  that  lesson 
of  vain  confidence  and  security.  Atterhury. 

May  I  the  sacred  pleasures  know 
Of  strictest  amity,  nor  ever  want 
A  friend  with  whom  I  mutually  may  share 
Gladness  and  anguish.  Philips. 

Mutua'lity,  mu-tshi-51'I6-t6.  n.  s.  [from 
7nutual.]    Reciprocation. 

Villanous  thougiits,  Roderigo!  when  these  mutu- 
alities so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at  hand  comes  the 
incorporate  conclusion.  Shakspeare. 

Mu'zzLE,  miiz'zl.*^^  11.  s.  [ww«fau,  Fr.] 

1.  The  mouth  of  any  thing;  the  mouth  of 
a  man  in  contempt. 

But  ever  and  anon  turning  \\ev  muzzle  toward  me, 
she  threw  such  a  prospect  upon  me,  as  might  well 
have  given  a  surfeit  to  any  weak  lover's  stomach. 

Sidney. 

Huygens  has  proved,  that  a  bullet  continuing  in 
the  velocity  with  which  it  leaves  the  muzzle  of  the 
cannon,  would  require  twenty-five  years  to  pass 
from  us  to  the  sun.  Cheyne. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  or  broken,  stir  the 
fire  with  the  tongs;  if  the  tongs  be  not  at  hand,  use 
the  muzzle  of  the  bellows.      Stci/t^s  Rules  to  Serv. 

2,  A  fastening  for  the  mouth,  which  hin- 
ders to  bite. 

The  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  licence  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint;  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  on  every  innocent.         Shaksp. 

Greyhounds,  snowy  fair. 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  his 

chair; 
With  golden  muzzles  all  their  mouths  were  bound. 

Dryden. 
To  Mu'zzLE,  mAz'zl.  v.  n.  To  bring  the 
mouth  near. 

The  bear  muzzles,  and  smells  to  him,  puts  his 
uose  to  bis  mouth  and  to  bis  ears,  and  at  last  leaves 
him.  L'Estrange. 

To  Mu'zzLE,  m^z'zl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  bind  the  mouth. 

This  butcher's  cur  is  venom  mouth'd,  and  I 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him;  therefore  best 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.  Shakspeare. 

The  bear,  the  boar,  and  every  savage  name, 
Wild  in  effect,  though  in  appearance  tame, 
Lay  waste  thy  woods,  destroy  thy  blissful  bow'r, 
And  muzzled  though  they  seem,  the  mutes  devour. 

Dryden. 

Through  town  with  slow  and  solemn  air. 
Led  by  the  nostril,  walks  the  muzzled  bear.     Gay. 

2.  To  fondle  with  the  mouth  close.  A  low 
word. 


The  nurse  was  then  muzzling  and  coaxing  of  the 
child.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  restrain  from  hurt. 
My  dagger  muzzled 
Lest  it  should  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous.       Sluikspeare. 
My,  ml,  or  m^.  pronoun  fiossessive.  [See 
Mine.]  Belonging  to  me.    My  is  used 
before  a  substantive,  and  mine  ancient- 
ly and  properly  before  a  vowel.     My  is 
now  commonly  used  indifferently  before 
both.  My  is  used  when  the  substantive 
follows,  and  mine  when  it  goes  before: 
as,  this  is  my  book;  this  book  is  mine. 

Her  feet  she  in  my  neck  doth  place.         Spenser. 

I  conclude  my  reply  with  the  words  of  a  christian 
poet.  Bramhall. 

If  my  soul  had  free  election 
To  dispose  of  her  affection.  Waller. 

I  shall  present  my  reader  with  a  journal.  Mdis. 

Mv'nchen,  min'tsh^n.  n.s.  [mynchen. 
Sax.]  A  nun.  Diet. 

My'ography,  mi-6g'gra-f^.i^^  ^^^  **^  n.  s. 
[_f4,vo'ypx<pU.'\  A  description  of  the  mus- 
cles. 
My'ology,  mi-6l'l6-j^.i^^  *87  „_  g^  \jniy- 
oloffie,  Fr.]  The  description  and  doc- 
trine of  the  muscles. 

To  instance  in  all  the  particulars,  were  to  write 

a  whole  system  of  myology.  Cheyne. 

My'opy,  mi'6-p^.  n.s.  [^t;«-v^.]  Shortness 

of  sight. 
My'riad,  mir're-ad."«  "^  n.  s.  [;M.:;p<«?.] 

The  number  of  ten  thousand. 
2.  Proverbially  any  great  number. 
Assemble  thou, 
Of  all  those  myriads,  which  we  lead,  the  chief. 

Milton. 
Are  there  legions  of  devils  who  are  continually 
designing  and  working  our  ruin?  there  are  also  my- 
riads of  good  angels  who  are  more  cheerful  and 
officious  to  do  us  good.  Tillotson. 

Safe  sits  the  goddess  in  her  dark  retreat; 
Around  her,  myiiads  of  ideas  wait. 
And  endless  shapes.  Prior. 

My'rmidon,  m^r'iTi6-diin.^^^  n.  s.  [f^vpf*.r,- 
S'av.j  Any  rude  ruffian;  so  named  from 
the  soldiers  of  Achilles. 

The  mass  of  the  people  will  not  endure  to  be  go- 
verned by  Clodius  and  Curio,  at  the  head  of  their 
myrmidons,  though  these  be  ever  so  numerous,  and 
composed  of  their  own  representatives.  Swift. 

Myro'balan,  m6-r6b'a-ian,  or  mi-rob'a- 
lan.*^''  n.  s.  [myrobalanus,  Latin.]  A 
fruit. 

The  myrobalans  are  a  dried  fruit,  of  which  we 

have  five  kinds:  tiiey  are  fleshy,  generally  with  a 

stone  and  kernel,  having  the  pulpy  part  more  or  less 

of  an  austere  acrid  taste:  they  are  the  production 

of  five  different  trees  growing  in  the  East  Indies, 

where  they  are  eaten  preserved.  Hill. 

The  myrobalan  hath  parts  of  contraiy  natures; 

for  it  is  sweet,  and  yet  an  astringent.  Bacon. 

Myro'polist,  me-rop'po-list,  or  mi-i6p'- 

po-list.i"  ^^8   „_  g^   ^ftZfov  and  w«a/».] 

One  who  sells  unguents. 

Myrrh,  m^r."^  ^"^  n.  s.  [niyrrha^  Latin; 
myrrhe.,  Fr.]  A  gum. 

M^rrh  is  a  vegetable  product  of  the  gum  resin 
kind,  sent  to  us  in  loose  granules  from  the  size  of  a 
pepper-corn  to  that  of  a  walnut,  and  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  with  more  or  less  of  an  admixture  of 
yellow:  its  taste  is  bitter  and  acrid,  with  a  peculiar 
aromatick  flavour,  but  very  nauseous:  its  smell  is 
strong,  but  not  disagreeable:  it  is  brought  from  Ethi- 
opia, but  the  tje«  which  produces  it  is  wholly  un- 


known.    Our  mvrrh  is  the  veiy  drug  known  by  the 

ancients  under  the  same  name.  HiU. 

The  myrrhe  sweet  bleeding  in  the  bitter  wound. 

Spenser. 

I  dropt  in  a  little  honey  of  roses,  with  a  few  drops 

of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Wiseman. 

My'rrhine,  m^r'rin."°  adj.  [_myrrhinus, 

Lat.]   Made  of  the  myrrhine  stone. 

How  they  quaff  in  gold. 
Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  imboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pcail.  Milton. 

My'rtiform,  m^r't^-form.  adj.  [^inyrtus, 
Latin,  and /orm.]  Having  the  shape  of 
myrtle. 
My'rtle,  m^r'tl.*"^  ^°^  n.  s.  [myrtus,  Lat. 
myrte,  Fr.]  A  fragrant  tree  sacred  to 
Venus. 

The  flower  of  the  myrtle  consists  of  several  leaves 
disposed  in  a  circular  order,  which  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose;  upon  the  top  of  the  foot-stalk  is  the 
ovary,  which  has  a  short  starlike  cup,  divided  at 
the  top  into  five  parts,  and  expanded;  the  ovary 
becomes  an  oblong  umbilicated  fruit,  divided  into 
three  cells,  which  are  full  of  kidney-shaped  seeds. 

Milltr. 
There  will  I  make  thee  beds  of  roses, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  girdle 
Imbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle.         Shaksp, 

I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 
As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 
To  his  grand  sea.  Shakspeare, 

Democritus  would  have  Concord  like  a  fair  vir- 
gin, holding  in  one  hand  a  pomegranate,  in  the  other 
a  bundle  of  myrtle;  for  such  is  the  nature  of  these 
tices,  that  if  they  be  planted,  tliough  a  good  space 
one  from  the  other,  they  will  meet,  and  with  twin- 
ing one  embrace  the  other.  Peacham. 

Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sidney  pass 
The  plume  of  war!  with  early  laurels  crown'd, 
The  lover's  inyrtle  and  the  poet's  bay.      Thomson, 
Myse'lf,  in^-s^lf.  n.  s.  [my  and  self.] 

1.  An  emphalical  word  added  to  /;  as,/ 
myself  rfo  it,  that  is,  not  I  by  proxy;  not 
another. 

As  his  host, 
I  should  against  his  murth'rer  shut  the  door. 
Not  bear  the  knife  mysJf.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  reciprocal  of  /,  in  the  oblique  case. 
They  have  missed  another  pain,  against  which  I 

should  have  been  at  a  loss  to  defend  myself.    Swijt. 

3.  /  is  sometimes  omitted,  to  give  force 
to  the  sentence. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour, 
And  try  to  gain  his  pardon.  Addison. 

Mysiago'gue,  mis'la-g6g.*38  n.  5.  [ftt/r*- 
yuyh;  mystagog-us,  Lat.]  One  who  in- 
terprets divine  mysteries;  also  one  who 
keeps  church  relicks,  and  shews  them 
to  strangers.  Bailey. 

Mkste'riarch,  mis-te'r^-^rk.  n.  s.  [f^v^i- 
^lov  and  «f  ;c»j]  One  presiding  over  mys- 
teries. 

Myste'rious,  mis-t^'ri-ds.  adj.  \  myste- 
rieux,  Fr.  from  mystery.] 

1 .  Inaccessible  to  the  understanding;  aw- 
fully obscure. 

God  at  last 
To  Satan,  first  in  sin,  his  doom  apply'd, 
Thou};h  in  mysterious  terms.  Milton. 

Then  the  true  Sun  of  knowledge  first  appear'd. 
And  the  old  dark  mysterious  clouds  were  clear'd. 

Denham. 

2.  Artfully  perplexed. 
Those  princes  who  were  distinguished  for  myste- 
rious skill  in  sTOvemment,  found,  by  the  event,  that 
they  had  ill  consulted  their  own  quietjOrthe  happi- 

.    ness  of  their  people.  Sinft 
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Mvste'riously,    mls-t4're-ds-l^.      adv. 
[from  mysterious^ 

1.  In  a  manner  above  understanding. 

2.  Obscurely;  enigmatically. 

Our  duty  of  preparation  contained  in  this  one 
word,  try  or  examine,  being  after  the  manner  of 
mysteries,  mysterious/i/  and  secretly  described  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  in  it  very  much  du- 
\S.  Taylor. 

Each  stair  mysleriousln  was  meant.  Millon. 

Myste'riousness,  mis-te're-ijs-nSs.  n.  s. 
[from  mysterious?^ 

1.  Holy  obscurity. 

My  purpose  is,  to  gather  together  into  an  union 
all  those  several  portions  of  truth,  and  differing  ap- 
prehensions of  m\jsteriov,snes$.  Taylor. 

2.  Artful  difficulty  or  perplexity. 

To  My'sterize,  mis'le-rlze.  v.  a.  [from 
mystery.']  To  explain  as  enigmas. 

Mysterizing  their  ensigns,  they  make  the  particu- 
lar ones  of  the  twelve  tribes  accommodable  unto  the 
twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack.  Brown. 

MY'STERY,   mis'le-re.  n.  s.   [^f^vftiptot; 
mystere,  Fr.] 

1,  Something  above  human  intelligence; 
something  aw^fully  obscure. 

They  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  heav'n 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  holy  days  let  the  matter  of  your  medita- 
tions be  according  to  the  mystery  of  the  day;  and  to 
your  ordinary  devotions  of  every  day,  add  the  prayer 
which  is  fitted  to  the  mystery.  Taylor. 

If  God  should  please  to  reveal  unto  us  this  great 
myltery  of  the  Trinity,  or  some  other  mysteries  in  our 
holy  religion,  we  should  not  be  able  to  understand 
them,  unless  he  would  bestow  on  us  some  new  fa- 
culties of  the  mind  Swift. 

2.  An  enigma;  any  thing  artfully  made 
difficult. 
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To  thy  great  comfort  in  this  mysUry  of  ill  opin-  i 
ions,  here's  the  twin  brother  of  thy  letter.     Shalcsp.  | 

Important  truths  still  let  your  fables  hold, 
And  moral  mysteries  with  art  unfold.  Granville. 
A  trade;  a  calling:  in  this  sense  it 
should,  according  to  Warburton,  be 
written  mistery,  from  mestier,  French,  a 
trade. 

And  that  which  is  the  noblest  mystene, 
Brings  to  reproach  and  common  infamy.     Spenser. 

Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.       Shaksp. 
My'stical,  mis't6-kal.«8  ^  adj    \jnysticus, 
MY'sTicK,mis'tik.  $      Latin.] 

I.  Sacredly  obscure. 

Let  God  himself  that  made  me,  let  not  man  tliat 

knows  not  himself,  be  my  instructor,  concerning  the 

mystical  way  to  heaven.  Hooker. 

From  salvation  all  flesh  being  excluded  this  way, 

God  hath  revealed  a  way  mystical  and  supernatural. 

IJooker. 
I.  Involving  some  secret  meaning;  em- 
blematical. 

Ye  five  other  wandVing  fires!  that  move 
In  mystick  dance,  not  without  song,  resound 
His  praise,  who  out  of  daikness  call'd  up  light. 

Milton. 

It  is  Christ's  body  in  the  sacrament  and  out  of 

it;  but  in  the  sacrament  not  the  natural  Uuth,  but 

the  spiritual  and  mystical.  Taylor. 

It  is  plain  from  the  Apocalypse,  that  mystical 

Babylon  is  to  be  consumed  by  fiire.  Burnet. 

3.  Obscure;  secret. 

Lest  new  fears  disturb  the  happy  state, 
Know,  I  have  search 'd  the  mystick  rolls  of  fate. 

Ih-yden. 

My'stically,  mis't^-kal-16.  adv.  [from 
mystical.]  In  a  manner,  or  by  an  act, 
implying  some  secret  meaning. 
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These  two  in  thy  sacred  bosom  hold, 
Till  mystically  join'd  but  one  they  be,  Doiine. 

My'stioalness,  mis't6-kal-n^s.«.«.  [from 
7nystical.'\  Involution  of  some  secret 
meaning. 

Mytholo'gical,  mkA-6-16d'j6-kal.  adj. 
[from  mythology.]  Relating  to  the  ex- 
plication of  fabulous  history. 

The  original  of  the  conceit  was  probably  biero- 
glyphical,  which  after  became  mythological,  and 
by  tradition  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but 
partially  true  in  its  covert  sense  and  morality. 

Brown . 

Mytholo'gioally,  mUA-6-16d'j6-kal-le. 
IS?  adv.  [from  mythological.]  In  a 
manner  suitable  to  the  system  of  fables. 
Mytho'logist,  m6-M6ri6-jist."7  n.  a. 
[from  7nythology.]  A  relator  or  exposi- 
tor of  the  ancient  fables  of  the  heathens. 

The  grammarians  and  mythologists  seem  to  be 
altogether  unacquainted  with  his  writings.     Creech. 

It  was  a  celebrated  problem  among  the  ancient 
mxjtlwlogists,  What  was  the  strongest  thing,  what 
the  wisest,  and  what  the  greatest.  Xorris. 

To  Mytho'logize,  me-Mol'lo-jize.  v.  n. 
[from  mythology  ]  To  relate  or  ex- 
plain the  fabulous  history  of  the  hea- 
thens. 

Mytho'logy,  me-M6n6-je."7  sis  „,  ^ 
[;u.i;^@-and  A«y©-;  mythologie,  French.] 
System  of  fables;  explication  of  the  fa- 
bulous history  of  the  gods  of  the  hea- 
then world. 

The  modesty  of  mythology  deserves  to  be  com- 
mended: the  scenes  there  are  laid  at  a  distance;  it 
is  once  upon  a  time,  in  the  days  of  yore,  and  in  the 
land  of  Utopia.  Bcntley. 
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Ndn.  is  a  semivowel,  and  has  in  En- 
9  glish  an  invariable  sound:  as,  770, 
name,  net;  it  is  sometimes  after  m  al- 
most lost;  as,  condemn,  contemn. 

To  Nab,  nab.  v.  a.  [nafifia,  Swedish.]  To 
catch  unexpectedly;  to  seize  without 
warning.  A  word  seldom  used  but  in 
low  language. 

Na'cker,  or  Nakeu,  nak'kur.  n.  s.  [con- 
cha margritifera,  Latin.]  A  shell  that 
contained  a  pearl. 

NA'DIR^Vi^A^v.^^^n.s.  [Arabick  ]  The 
point  under  foot  directly  opposite  the 
zenith. 

As  far  as  four  bright  signs  comprize, 
The  distant  zenith  from  the  nadir  lies.  Creech. 

Naff,  n.\f.  n.  s,  ^mergiis  cirrhatus.]     A 

kind  of  tufted  sea  bird. 
Nag,  nag.  n.s.  [nagge,  DuXch.] 


1 .  A  small  horse.  A  horse  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

A  hungry  lion  would  fain  have  been  dealing  with 
good  horse-flesh;  but  the  no";  would  be  too  fleet. 

VEstrange. 

Thy  nags,  the  leanest  things  alive, 
So  very  hard  thou  lov'st  to  drive.  Prior. 

2.  A  paratTiour:  in  contempt. 

Your  ribauld  nng  of  Egypt 
Hoists  sails  and  flies.  Shakspeare. 

NAIL,  nile."^"^  n.  s.  [ncejl,  Saxon;  nagel, 

German.] 
1.  The  hard  crust  or  horny  substance  at 
the  ends  of  the  fingers  and  toes. 

My  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes.  Shaksp. 

The  meanest  sculptor  in  th'  jEmilian  square, 
Can  imitate  in  brass  the  nails  and  hair; 
Expert  in  trifles.  Dryilen. 

The  »iai/s  of  our  fingers  give  strength  to  those 
parts  in  the  vaiious.  functions  they  are  put  to;  and 
defend  the  numerous  nerves  and  tendons  that  are 
under  them.  Ray. 


2.  The  talons  of  birds;  the  claws  or  paws 
of  beasts. 

3.  A  spike  of  metal,  by  which  things  are 
fastened  together. 

As  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
ris  by  a  newer  object  soon  forgotten.  Shaks]). 

For  the  body  of  ships,  no  nation  doth  equal  Eng- 
land, nor  for  the  oaken  timber  to  build  them;  and 
we  need  not  borrow  iron  for  spikes  or  nails,  to  fas- 
ten them  together.  Bacon. 
The  load-stone  mines  in  the  shore  of  India  arc  so 
placed  in  abundance  and  vigour,  that  it  proves  an 
adventure  of  hazard  to  pass  those  coasts  in  a  ship 
with  iron  naib.                                             Broum. 

A  beechen  pail 
Hung  by  the  handle  on  a  driven  nail.         Dryden. 
An  equivocal  word  used  for  the  nail  of  the  hand 
or  foot,  and  for  an  iron  nail  to  fasten  any  thins. 

ir.Hf- 
4.  A  stud;  a  boss. 
For  not  the  desk,  with  silver  fl<ii/i, 
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Nor  bureau  of  expence, 
Nor  standish  well  japan'd,  avails 

To  writing  of  good  sense.  Swift. 

5.  A  measure  of  length;  two  inches  and 

a  quarter, 
d.  On  the  nail.  Readily;  immediately; 
without  delay.  I  once  supposed  it  from 
a  counter  studded  with  nails,  but  have 
since  found  in  an  old  record,  solvere  su- 
per unguem.  It  therefore  means  into 
the  hand. 

We  want  our  money  on  the  nail, 
The  banker's  ruiu'd  if  he  pays.  Swift. 

To  Nail,  nile.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  nails. 

To  the  cross  he  noiis  thy  enemies, 
The  law  that  is  against  thee,  and  the  sins 
Of  all  mankind,  with  him  are  crucify'd.      Milton. 

He  clasp-d  his  hand  upon  the  wounded  part. 
The.  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unespy'd, 
And  pierc'd  his  hand,  aud  naiVd  it  to  his  side. 

Dr]jdtn. 

2.  To  stud  with  nails. 

In  golden  armour  glorious  to  behold, 
The  rivets  of  your  arms  were  noii'tZ  with  gold. 

Na'iler,  na'lir.98  n.  s.  [from  nail.}  One 
whose  trade  is  to  forge  nails;  a  nail- 
maker. 

NA'KED,  na'kid.99  adj.  [nacob,  Saxon.] 

1.  Wanting  clothes;  uncovered;  bare. 

A  philosopher  being  asked,  in  what  a  wise  man 
differed  from  a  fool?  answered.  Send  them  both 
Tutked  to  those  who  know  them  not,  and  you  shall 
perceive.  Bacon. 

He  pitying  how  they  stood 
Before  him  naked  to  the  air,  that  now 
Must  suffer  change; 
As  father  of  his  family,  he  clad 
Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts.  Milton. 

2.  Unarmed;  detenceless;  unprovided. 

Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  Uing,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies.  Shaksp. 

Ungrateful  men, 
Behold  my  bosom  naked  to  your  swords, 
And  let  the  man  that's  injur'd  strike  the  blow. 

Mdison. 

3.  Plain;  evident;  not  hidden. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.         Shaksp. 

4.  Mere;  bare;  wanting  the  necessary  ad- 
ditions;  simple;  abstracted. 

Not  that  God  doth  require  nothing  unto  happi- 
ness at  the  hands  of  men,  save  only  a  naked  belief, 
for  hope  and  charity  we  may  not  exclude;  but  that 
without  belief  all  other  things  are  as  nothing,  and 
it  is  the  ground  of  those  other  divine  virtues. 

Hooker. 
Na'kedly,  n4'k!d-I^.  adv. 

1.  Without  covering. 

2.  Simply;  merely;  barely;  in  the  abstract. 

Though  several  single  letters  nakedly  considered, 
are  found  to  be  articulations  only  of  spirit  or  breath, 
and  not  of  breath  vocalized;  yet  there  is  that  pro- 
perty in  all  letters  of  aptness  to  be  conjoined  in  syl- 
lables. Holder. 

3.  Discoverably;  evidently. 

So  blinds  the  sharpest  counsels  of  the  wise 
This  overshadowing  Providence  on  high. 

And  dazzleth  all  their  clearest-sighted  eyes, 
That  they  see  not  how  nakedly  they  lie.       Daniel. 
Na'kedness,  na'k^d-nes.  n.  s.  [fromna- 

ked.'] 
t.  Nudity;  want  of  covering. 

My  face  I'll  grime  with  filth; 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds  and  persecutions  of  the  sky.  Shakspeare. 
Nor  he  their  oikward  only,  with  the  skins 
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Of  beasts,  but  inward  nakedness,  much  more 
Opprobrious!  with  his  robe  of  righteousness 
Arraying,  cover'd  from  his  Father's  sight.    Milton. 

I  entreat  my  gentle  readers  to  sow  on  their  tuck- 
ers again,  and  not  to  imitate  the  nakedness,  but  the 
innocence  of  their  mother  Eve.  Addison. 

Thou  to  be  strong  must  put  off  every  dress, 
Thy  only  armour  is  thy  nakedness.  Prior. 

2.  Want  of  provision  for  defence. 
Spies,  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  are  ye 

come.  Genesis. 

3.  Plainness;  evidence;  want  of  conceal- 
ment. 

Wliy  seek'st  thou  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness.       Shaks. 
Nall,  nail.  n.  s.    An  awl,  such  as  collar- 
makers  or  shoemakers  use. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitleather  and  nail 
With  collars  and  harness.  Tusser. 

NAME,nime.  n.  s.  [nama,  Saxon;  naem, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The   discriminative  appellation  of  an 
individual. 

What  isthynnwie? 
— Thou'lt  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 
— No:  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hottername 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 
— My  name's  Macbeth.  Shakspeare. 

He  called  their  names  after  the  names  his  father 
had  called  them.  Genesis. 

Thousands  there  were  in  darker  fame  that  dwell, 
Whose  names  some  jiobler  poem  shall  adorn. 

Drydcn. 

2.  The  term  by  which  any  kind  or  species 
is  distinguished. 

What's  in  a  name?  That  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  na»ne  would  smell  as  sweet.     Shaksp. 
If  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in,  should 
have  a  distinct  ruimx,  names  must  be  endless. 

Locke. 
Person. 

They  list  with  women  each  degen'rate  nome. 
Who  dares  not  hazard  life  for  future  fame.  Dryden. 

4.  Reputation;  character. 
The  king's  army  was  the  last  enemy  the  west  had 

been  acquainted  with,  and  had  left  no  good  name 
behind.  Clarei.don. 

5.  Renown;  fame;  celebrity;  eininence; 
praise;  remembrance;  memory;  dis- 
tinction; honour. 

What  men  of  name  resort  to  him.' 
— Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier; 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas  with  a  valiant  crew. 
And  many  others  of  great  nojne  and  worth.  Shaks. 

Visit  eminent  persons  of  gi-eat  name  abroad;  to 
tell  how  the  life  agreeth  with  the  fame.         Bacon. 

Here  rest  tliy  bones  in  rich  Hesperia's  plains, 
Thy  noTue,  'tis  all  a  ghost  can  have,  remains. 

Dryden. 
A  hundred  knights 
Approv'd  in  fight,  and  men  of  mighty  name.  Dryd. 

These  shall  be  towns  of  mighty  fame, 
Tho'  now  they  lie  obscure,  and  lands  without  a  naim. 

Dryden. 

Bartolus  is  of  great  name;  whose  authority  is  as 
much  valued  amongst  the  modern  lawyers,  as  Papi- 
nian's  was  among  the  ancients.  Baker. 

,  Power  delegated;  imputed  character. 

In  the  name  of  the  people. 
And  in  the  power  of  us  the  tribunes,  we 
Banish  him.  Shakspeare. 

.  Fictitious  imputation. 

When  Ulysses  with  fallacious  arts. 
Had  forg'd  a  treason  in  my  patron's  name, 
My  kinsman  fell.  Dryden. 

.  Appearance;  not  reality;  assumed  cha- 
racter. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  name  of  Brook; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.  Shakspeare 

There  is  a  friead  which  is  only  a  friend  iniiaiju". 
Ecflesiasticus. 
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}.  An  opprobrious  appellation- 
The  husband 
Bids  her  confess;  calls  her  ten  thousand  names; 
In  vain  she  kneels.  G,anvxlU. 

Like  the  watermen  of  Thames 
I  row  by,  and  call  them  names.  Hiotft. 

To  Name,  nime.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  discriminate  by  a  particular  appel- 
lation imposed. 

I  mention  here  a  son  of  thekmg's  whom  Florizel 
I  now  name  to  you;  and  with  speed  so  pace 
To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  had  seven  husbands,  neither  wast  thou 
named  after  any  of  them.  Tobit. 

His  name  was  called  Jesus,  which  was  so  najned 
of  the  angel  before  he  was  conceived.  Lufce. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculous,  and  the  work,  Confusion  nam'A 

Milton, 

2.  To  mention  by  name. 
Accustom  not  thy  mouth  to  swearing:  neither  use 

thyself  to  the  naming  of  the  Holy  One.  Ecclus. 
My  tongue  could  nome  whate'er  I  saw.  MUtm. 
Those  whom  the  fables  name  of  monstrous  size. 

Milton. 

3.  To  specify;  to  nominate. 
Did  my  father's  godson  seek  your  life? 

He  whom  my  father  nam^d?  your  Edgar.     Skahp. 

Bring  me  him  up  whom  I  shall  name.   1  <Sa»itie{. 

Let  any  one  name  that  proposition,  whose  tei-ms 
or  ideas  were  either  of  them  innate.  Locke. 

4.  To  utter;  to  mention. 
Let  my  name  be  named  on  them.  Genesis. 

5.  To  entitle. 
Celestial,  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 

Of  them  the  highest.  MiUon. 

Na'meless,  n^me'lSs.  adj.  [from  name.'j 

1 .  Not  distinguished  by  any  discriminative 
appellation. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th'  unregarded  king, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing.  Denham. 

The  milky  way, 
Fram'd  of  many  nameless  stars.  Waller. 

Thy  reliques,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  tiusf, 
And  sacred,  place  by  Dryden's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies, 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes. 

Papt. 

2.  One  of  which  the  name  is  not  known 
or  mentioned. 

Little  credit  is  due  to  accusations  of  this  kind, 
when  they  come  from  suspected,  that  is,  fromname- 
less  pens.  ^tterbury. 

Such  imag'ry  of  greatness  ill  became 
A  nameless  dwelling,  and  an  unknown  name.  Harte, 
Na'mely,    nime'ie.    adv.    [from   name.'\ 
Particularly;  specially;  to  mention  by 
name. 

It  can  be  to  nature  no  injury,  that  of  her  we  say 
the  same  which  diligent  beholdei-s  of  her  works  have 
observed;  namely,  that  she  provideth  for  all  living 
creatures  nourishment  which  may  suffice.    Hooker. 

Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to.' 
To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last; 
JSTamdy,  some  love  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Shakspeare. 

The  council  making  remonstrances  unto  queen 
Elizabeth,  of  the  continual  conspiracies  against  her 
life;  and  namely,  that  a  man  was  lately  taken,  who 
stood  ready  in  a  very  suspicious  manner  to  do  the 
deed;  advised  her  to  go  less  abroad  weakly  attended 
But  the  queen  answered,  that  she  had  rather  be 
dead,  than  put  in  custody.  Bacon. 

For  the  excellency  of  the  soul,  namely,  its  power 
of  divining  in  dreams;  that  several  such  divinations 
have  been  made,  none  can  question.  Addison. 

Solomon's  choice  does  not  only  instruct  us  in  that 
point  of  history,  but  furnishes  out  a  very  fine  moral 
to  us;  namely,  that  he  who  applies  his  heart  to  wis- 
dom, does  at  the  same  time  take  the  most  proper 
method  ibr  gaining  loog  life,  riehes,  enid  reputatioB. 
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N  a'mer,  na'snur."^  n.  s.  [from  ?iame.']  One 

who  calls  or  knows  any  by  name. 
Na'mesake,  name'sake.  n.  s.  One  that  has 
the  same  name  with  another. 

Nor  does  the  dog-fish  at  sea  much  more  make  out 
the  dog  of  land,  than  that  his  cognominal,or  name- 
sake in  the  heavens.  Broion. 
One  author  is  a  mole  to  another:  it  is  impossible 
for  Iheni  to  discover  beauties;  they  have  e)es  only 
for  blemishes:  they  can  indeed  see  the  light,  as  is 
said  of  their  namesakesi  but  immediately  shut  their 
eyes.                                                            Mdison. 
NAP,  nip.  n.  s.  [hnoeppan,  Sax.  to  sleep.] 
\ .  Slumber;  a  short  sleep.     A  word  ludi- 
crously used. 

iMopsa  sat  swallowing  of  sleep  with  open  mouth, 
maknio^  such  a  noise,  as  nobody  could  lay  the  steal- 
ing of  a  nap  to  her  charge.  Sidney. 
Let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  and  I  will  awake  it 
anon.                                           Shakspearc. 
The  sun  had  long  since  in  the  lap 
Of  Thetis  taken  out  his  nap.                    Hudibras. 
So  long  as  I'm  at  the  forge  you  are  still  taking 
your  nap.                                                 L'Estrange. 
2.  [hnoppa,  Saxon.]     Down;  villous  sub- 
stance. 

Amongst  those  leaves  she  made  a  butterfly 
With  excellent  device  and  wond'rous  slight; 

The  velvet  nap,  which  on  his  wings  doth  lie, 
The  silken  down,  with  which  his  back  is  dight. 

Spemer. 
Jack  Cade  the  clotliier  means  to  dress  the  com- 
monwealth, and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it.  Shakspeare. 
Plants,  though  they  have  no  prickles,  have  a  kind 
of  downy  or  velvet  rind  upon  their  leaves;  which 
down  or  nap  cometh  of  a  subtil  spirit,  in  a  soft  or 
fat  substance.  Bacon. 

Ah!  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  once  his  coat  invade; 
His  only  coat!  where  dust  confus'd  with  rain 
Roughens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

Swift. 

To  Nap,  ndp.  v.  a.   [hnoeppan,  Saxon.] 

To  sleep;  to  be  drowsy  or  secure;  to  be 

supinely  careless. 

They  took  him  napping  in  his  bed.        Hudibras. 

A  wolf  took  a  dog  napping  at  his  master's  door. 

L''Estrange. 
WTiat  is  seriously  related  by  Helmont,  that  foul 
Jinen,  stopt  in  a  vessel  that  hath  wheat  in  it,  will  in 
twenty-one  days  time  turn  the  wheat  into  mice; 
without  conjuring,  one  may  guess  to  have  been  the 
philosophy  and  information  of  some  housewife,  who 
had  not  so  carefully  covered  her  wheat,  but  that  the 
mice  could  come  at  it,  and  were  then  taken  napping 
just  when  they  had  made  an  end  of  their  good  chear. 

Bentley. 

Na'ptaking,  nap'ti-king.  n.  s.   \nafi  and 

take.']    Surprise;  seizure  on  a  sudden; 

unexpected  onset,  like  that  made    on 

men  asleep. 

J^'uptakings,  assaults,  spoilings,  and  firings,  have 
in  our  forefathers'  days,  between  us  and  France, 
been  common.  Carew. 

NAPJi,  nipe.  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  etymo- 
logy. Skhiner  imagines  it  to  come  from 
na/i,  the  hair  that  grows  on  it;  Junius, 
with  his  usual  Greek  sagacity,  from 
»»irti,  a  hill;  perhaps  from  the  same  root 
with  knob.]  The  joint  of  the  neck  be- 
hind. 

Turn  your  eyes  towards  the  napes  of  your  necks, 
and  make  but  au  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves. 

Slvaksptare. 

Domitian  dreamed,  the  night  before  he  was  slain, 

that  a  golden  head  was  growing  out  of  the  nape  of 

his  neck.  Bacon. 

Na'i'Eky,  ni'pdr-d*.   n.  s.   [jw/ieria,  Ital.] 

Tabic  linen.  J^ict. 
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Na'phew,  t^afu.  n.  s.  [nafius^  Latin.]  An 
herb. 

Na'phtha,  nap'Ma.  n.  s.  [nafihtha,  Lat.] 
Miphlha  is  a  very  pure,  clear,  and  thin  mineral 
fluid,  of  a  very  pale  yellow,  with  a  cast  of  brown 
in  it.  It  is  soft  and  oily  to  the  touch,  of  a  sharp 
and  unpleasing  taste,  and  ot  a  brisk  and  penetrating 
smell,  of  the  bituminous  kind.  It  is  extiemely 
ready  to  take  fire.  "*''• 

Strabo  represents  it  as  a  liquation  of  bitumen.  It 
swims  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  wells  and  springs. 
That  found  about  Babylon  is  in  some  springs  whi- 
tish, though  it  be  generally  black,  and  differs  little 
from  petroleum.  ffoodward. 

Na'pkin,  nap'kin.  n.  s.  [from  nap;  which 
etymology  is  oddly  favoured  by  Firgil, 
I'onsisque  ferunt  mantilia  villis;  nape- 
ria,  Italian.] 

1.  A  cloth  used  at  table  to  wipe  the  hands. 

By  ait  were  weaved  napkins,  shirts,  and  coats,  in- 
consumptible  by  fire.  Brown. 

The  same  matter  was  woven  into  a  napkin  at 
Louvain,  which  was  cleansed  by  being  burnt  in  the 
fire.  Wilkins- 

J^apkins,  Heliogabalus  had  of  cloth  of  gold,  but 
they  were  most  commonly  of  linen,  or  soft  wool. 

^rbnthnot. 

2.  A  handkerchief.  Obsolete.  This  sense 
is  retained  in  Scotland. 

I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin; 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor. 

Shakspeare . 

Na'pless,  nap'les.  adj.  [from  na/i.]  VVant- 
ing  nap;  threadbare. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  ne'er  would  he 
Appear  in  the  maikct  place,  nor  on  him  put. 
The  no/i/ess  vesture  of  humility.  Shakspeare. 

Na'ppiness,  nap'p6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  7ia/i- 

fiy.]  The  quality  of  having  a  nap. 
Na'ppy,  nap'p^.  adj.  [from  nap.     Lye  de- 
rives it    from    nappe,    Sax.     a    cup.] 
Frothy;  spumy:  from  nap;  whence  ap- 
ples and  ale  are  called  lamb's  wool. 

When  I  my  thresher  heard, 
With  nappy  beer  I  to  the  bara  repair'd.  Gay. 

jYJRCl'aSUS,  nar-sis'sAs.si  n.  s.  [Latin; 
narcisse,  Fr.]  A  daffodil. 

Nor  J^ardssus  fair 
As  o'er  the  fabled  fountain  hanging  still.  Thomson. 
Narco'tick,  nir-kot'tik.'^''^  adj.  [vxpiceu; 
narcotic/ue,  Fr.]    Producing  torpor,  or 
stupefaction. 

Mtrcolick  includes  all  that  part  of  the  materia 
medica,  which  any  way  produces  sleep,  whether 
called  by  this  name,  or  bypnoticks,  or  opiates.  Q,uin. 
The  ancients  esteemed  it  narcotick  or  stupefac- 
tive,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  poisons  by 
Dioscorides.  Broivn. 

Nard,  u^rd.  n.  s.  [^nardus,  Latin;  vafiJ'i^.] 

1.  Spikenard;  a  kind  of  ointment. 

He  now  is  come 
Into  the  blissful  field,  thro'  groves  of  myrrh. 
And  flow'ring  odours,  cassia,  nard  and  balm. 

jyiilton . 

2.  An  odorous  shrub. 

Smelt,  o'  the  bud  o'  the  briar, 

Or  the  nard  in  the  fue.  Ben  Jonson. 

Nare,  nire.  n.  s.  [naris,  Lat.]  A  nostril: 

not  used,  except   as  in  the  following 

passage,  in  aff'ectation. 
There  is  a  Machiavelian  plot, 

Though  evei-y  nare  olfact  it  not.  Hudibras. 

Na'kkable,  na'rd-bl.'''  *"*  adj.  ffrom  nar- 

ro,  Lat.]  Capable  to  be  told  or  related. 
/oNA'RRATE,nar'rite.8»-i;.  a. [nnrro,  Lat.] 

To  relate;  to  tell:  a  word  only  used  in 

Scotland. 

Aa 


NARRATION,  nar-ri'shian.  n.  t.  [nar 
ratio,  Lat.  narration,  Fr.]  Account;  re- 
lation; history. 
He  did  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  narration. 

Jbbol. 

They  that  desire  to  look  into  the  narrations  of 

the  story,  or  the  variety  of  the  matter,  we  have 

been  careful  might  have  profit.  2  Maccabees. 

This  commandment,   containing,   among  other 

things,  a  narration  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  is 

commonly  read.  White. 

Homer  introduces  the  best  instructions,  in  the 

midst  of  the  plainest  narrations.  Brooine. 

Na'rrative,  nar'ra-liv.512  adj.  [narralif- 

ve,  Fr.  from  narro,  Lat.] 

1.  Relating;  giving  an  account. 

To  judicial  acts  credit  ought  to  be  given,  though 
the  words  be  narrative.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Storytelling;  apt  to  relate  to  things  past. 
Age,  as  Davenant  says,  is  always  narrative. 

Dryden  ■ 

The  poor,  the  rich,  the  valiant  and  the  sage. 
And  boasting  youth,  and  narrative  old  age.     Pope. 

Na'rrative,  nar'ra-tlv.  n.s.  A  relation; 
an  account;  a  story. 

In  the  instructions  I  give  to  others,  concerning 
what  they  should  do,  take  a  narrative  of  what  you 
have  done.  South. 

Cynthio  was  much  taken  with  my  narrative. 

Tatler. 
Na'rratively,  nar'ra-tiv-le.  adv.  [from 
narrative,]  By  way  of  relation. 

The  words  of  all  judicial  acts  are  written  narra- 
lively,  unless  it  be  in  sentences  wherein  dispositive 
and  enacting  terms  are  made  use  of.  JiyUffe. 

Narra'tor,  nar-ri'tijr.i'"'  n.  s.  [narrateury 
Fr.  from  narro,  Lat.]  A  teller;  a  re- 
later. 

Consider  whether  the  narrator  be  honest  and 
faithful,  as  well  as  skilful;  whether  he  hath  no  pe- 
culiar gain  or  profit  by  believing  or  reporting  it. 

Watts. 
NA'RROW,  nar'ro.   adj.   [neajiu,   Sax. 
from  nyp.] 

1.  Not  broad  or  wide;  having  but  a  small 
distance  from  side  to  side. 

Edward  from  Belgia, 
Hath  pass'd  in  safety  thro'  the  narroxo  seas.  Shaks, 
The  augel  stood  in  a  nairow  place,  where  was  no 
way  to  turn  either  to  the  right  band  or  to  the  left. 

■Numbers. 
lu  a  narrow  bottom 'd  ditch  cattle  cannot  turn. 

jyioi-timer. 
By  being  too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and 
dimension  to  do  their  duty  in  perfection,  they  be- 
come narrow   and  incapable  of  performing  their 
native  function.  Blacknwre, 

2.  Small;  of  no  great  extent:  used  of  time 
as  well  as  place. 

From  this  narrow  time  of  gestation  may  ensue  a 
smallness  in  the  exclusion;  but  this  inferreth  no  in- 
fonnity.  Broun. 

Though  the  Jews  were  but  a  small  nation,  and 
confined  to  a  narrow  compass  in  the  world,  yet  the 
first  rise  of  letters  and  languages  is  truly  to  be  as- 
cribed to  them.  Wilkins. 

3.  Covetous;  avaricious. 

To  naiTow  breasts  he  comes  all  wrapt  in  gain, 
To  swelling  hearts  he  shines  in  honour's  fire. 

Sidney. 

4.  Contracted;  of  confined  sentiments; 
ungenerous. 

Nothing  more  shakes  any  society  than  mean  di- 
visions between  the  several  ordci-b  of  its  memberc, 
and  their  Jiarroic-hearted  repining  at  each  other's 
gain.  Sprat. 

The  greatest  undcrstauding  is  narrow?.  How 
much  of  God  and  nature  is  there,  wlivrtof  we  never 
had  any  iUea.^  Crew. 
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The  hopes  of  good  from  those  whom  we  gratify, 
would  produce  a  very  narroic  and  stinted  charity. 

Smallridge. 

A  salamander  grows  familiar  with  a  stranger  at 
fir«t  sight,  and  is  not  so  Jiarroic-spirited  as  to  ob- 
serve, whether  the  person  she  talks  to,  be  in  breech- 
es or  iu  petticoats.  Mdhon. 

It  is  with  Ha7Toic-soul'd  people  as  with  narroW- 
neck'd  bottles;  the  less  they  have  iu  them  the  more 
noise  they  make  in  pouring  it  out.  Sivift. 

5,  Near;  within  a  small  distance. 

Then  Mnestheus  to  the  head  his  arrow  drove, 
But  made  a  glancing  shot,  and  miss'd  the  dove; 
Yet  miss'd  so  narrow,  ihat  he  cut  the  cord 
"Which  fasten'd  by  the  foot  the  flitting  bird.  Dryden. 

6.  Close;  vigilant;  attentive. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  search;  and  with  inspection  deep 
Consider'd  ev'ry  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  J\iilton. 

Many  malicious  spies  are  searching  into  the  ac- 
tions of  a  great  man,  who  is  not  always  the  best 
prepared  for  so  Tutrrow  an  inspection.        Mdison. 
To  Na'rrow,  nar'ro.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 

jective.3 
1.  To  diminish  with  respect  to  breadth 
or  wideness. 

In  the  wall  he  made  narroioed  rests,  that  the 
beams  should  not  be  fastened  in  the  walls  of  the 
house.  1  Kings. 

By  reason  of  the  great  continent  of  Brasilia,  the 
needle  deflecteth  toward  the  land  twelve  degiees; 
but  at  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  the  land  is 
narrowed,  and  the  sea  on  the  other  side,  it  varieth, 
about  five  or  six.  Brown. 

A  government,  which  by  alienating  the  aflections, 
losing  the  opinions,  and  crossing  the  interests  of  the 
people,  leaves  out  of  its  compass  the  greatest  part 
of  their  consent,  may  justly  be  said,  in  the  same 
degrees  it  loses  ground,  to  narrow  its  bottom . 

Temple. 
S(.  To  contract;  to  impair  in  dignity  of 
extent  or  influence. 

One  science  is  incomparably  above  all  the  rest, 
where  it  is  not  by  corruption  narrowed  into  a  trade, 
for  mean  or  ill-ends,  and  secular  interests;  I  mean, 
theology,  which  contains  the  knowledge  of  God 
and  his  creatures.  Locke. 

3.  To  contract  in  sentiment  or  capacity 
of  knowledge. 

Desuetude  does  contract  and  narrow  our  facul- 
ties, so  that  we  can  apprehend  only  those  things  in 
which  we  are  conversant.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

How  hard  it  is  to  get  the  mind,  narroxctd  by  a 
scanty  collection  of  common  ideas,  to  enlarge  it- 
self to  a  more  copious  stock.  Locke. 

Lo!  ev'ry  finish'd  son  returns  to  thee; 
Bounded  by  nature,  narrow''d  still  by  art, 
A  trifling  head  and  a  contracted  heart.  Pope. 

4.  To  confine:  to  limit. 

I  most  find  fault  with  his  narrowing  too  much 
his  own  bottom,  and  his  unwary  sapping  the  foun- 
dation on  which  he  stands.  Waterland. 

By  admitting  too  many  things  at  once  into  one 
question,  the  mind  is  dazzled  and  bewildered; 
whereas  by  limiting  and  narrowing  the  question, 
you  take  a  fuller  survey  of  the  whole.  Walts. 

Our  knowledge  is  much  more  narrowed,  if  we 
confine  ourselves  to  our  own  solitary  reasonings, 
without  much  reading.  Watts. 

5.  In  farriery. 

A  horse  is  said  to  narroio,  when  he  does  not  take 
gi'ound  enough,  and  does  not  bear  far  enough  out 
to  the  one  hand  or  to  the  other.         JFamer's  Diet. 
Na'ruowly,  nar'ro-le.   adv.  [from   nar- 
row.'] 

1.  With  little  breadth  or  wideness;  with 
small  distance  between  the  sides. 

2.  Contractedly;  without  extent. 

The  church  of  England  is  not  so  narrowly  calcu- 
lated, that  it  cannot  fall  in  with  any  regular  species 
of  government.  Sivifl. 
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3.  Closely;  vigilantly;  attentively. 

My  fellow-schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly.  Shakspeare. 

If  it  be  narrowly  considered,  this  colour  will  be 
repithended  or  encountered,  by  imputing  to  all  ex- 
cellencies in  compositions  a  kind  of  poverty.  Bacon. 

For  a  considerable  treasure  hid  in  my  vineyard, 
search  narrowly  when  I  am  gone.  L^Estrange. 

A  man's  reputation  draws  eyes  upon  him  that 
will  narrowly  inspect  every  part  of  him.     Jiddison. 

4.  Nearly;  within  a  little. 

Some  private  vessels  took  one  of  the  Aquapulca 
ships,  and  veiy  narrowly  missed  of  the  other.  Swift. 

5.  Avariciously;  sparingly. 
Na'rrowness,  nar'ro-nds.  n.  s.  [from  nar- 

row.~\ 

1.  Want  of  breadth  or  wideness. 

In  our  Gothic  cathedrals,  the  narrowness  of  the 
arch  makes  it  rise  iu  height,  or  run  out  in  length. 

Addison. 

2.  Want  of  extent;  want  of  comprehension. 

That  prince  who  should  be  so  wise  and  godlike, 
as  by  established  laws  of  liberty  to  secure  protec- 
tion and  encouragement  to  the  honest  industry  of 
mankind,  against  the  oppression  of  power  and  nar- 
rowness of  party,  will  quickly  be  too  hard  for  his 
neighbours.  Locke. 

3.  Confined  state;  contractedness. 

The  most  learned  and  ingenious  society  in  Eu- 
rope, confess  the  narroviness  of  human  attainments. 

Glanville. 

Cheap  vulgar  art,  whose  narrowness  affords 
No  flight  for  thoughts,  but  poorly  sticks  at  words. 

Denham. 

The  Latin,  a  severe  and  compendious  language, 
often  expresses  that  in  one  word  which  either  the 
barbarity  or  the  narrowness  of  modern  tongues  can- 
not supply  in  more.  Dryden. 

4.  Meai-ness;  poverty. 
If  God  will  fit  thee  for  this  passage,  by  taking  off 

thy  load,  and  emptying  thy  bags,  and  so  suit  the 
iiarroiyness  of  thy  fortune  to  the  narrowness  of  the 
way  thou  art  to  pass,  is  there  any  thing  but  mercy 
in  all  this.''  South. 

5.  Want  of  capacity. 

Another  disposition  in  men,  which  makes  them 
improper  for  philosophical  contemplations,  is  not  so 
much  from  the  narrotoness  of  their  spirit  and  under- 
standing, as  because  they  will  not  take  time  to  ex- 
tend them.  Burnet. 
Na'rwhale,  n&r'hwale.  n.  s.  A  species 
of  whale. 

Those  long  horns  preserved  as  precious  beauties, 
are  but  the  teeth  of  narwhales.  Brown. 

Nas,  nas.  [from  ne  haa^  or  has  notr^  Ob- 
solete. 

For  pity'd  is  mishap  that  nas  remedy, 
But  scorn'd  been  deeds  of  fond  foolery.       Spenser. 
Na'sal,  na'zal.*^  adj.  [nasws,  Lat.]     Be- 
long to  the  nose. 

To  pronounce  the  nasals,  and  some  of  the  vowels 
spiritally,  the  throat  is  brought  to  labour,  and  it 
makes  a  guttural  pronunciation.  Holder. 

When  the  discharge  lessens,  pass  a  small  probe 
though  the  nasal  duct  into  the  nose  every  time  it 
is  drest,  in  order  to  dilate  it  a  little.  Sharp. 

Na'sicornous,  niz'^-kor-nis.  adj.  [nasus 
and  cornu.']  Having  the  horn  on  the 
nose. 

Some  unicorns  are  among  insects;  as  those  four 
kinds  of  nasicoi^nous  beetles  described  by  Moffetus. 

Broicn. 
Na'stily,  nas't^-le.  adv.  [from  nasty.'] 

1.  Dirtily;  filthily;  nauseously. 

The  most  pernicious  infection  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  the  jail,  when  prisoners  have  been 
long  and  close  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon. 

2.  Obscenely;  grossly. 

Na'stiness,  nas't^-n^s.  n.  a.  Hrom  nasty.] 
1.  Dirt;  filth. 
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This  caused  the  seditious  to  remain  within  their 
staUon,  which  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beast- 
ly mulUtude,  might  more  filly  be  termed  a  kennel 
than  a  camp.  ,  ,    Hayward. 

Haughty  and  huge,  as  High  Dutch  bride. 
Such  luistinesi  and  so  much  pride 
Are  oddly  join'd  by  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Obscenity;  grcssness  of  ideas. 

Their  nastiness,  their  dull  obscene  talk  and  ribal- 
dry, cannot  but  be  very  nauseous  and  offensive  to 
any  who  does  not  baulk  bis  own  reason,  out  of  love 
to  their  vice.  South. 

A  divine  might  have  employed  his  pains  to  better 
purpose,  than  in  the  nastiness  of  Plautus  and  Aris- 
tophanes. Dryden. 
NA'STY,  nas'ti.ys  adj.  [nasty  nat,  Ger- 
man, wet.j 

1.  Dirty;  filthy;  sordid;  nauseous;  poliut- 
ed. 

Sir  Thomas  More,  in  his  answer  to  Luther,  has 
thrown  out  the  greatest  heap  of  nasty  language  that 
perhaps  ever  was  put  together.  litterbury, 

A  nice  man,  is  a  man  of  rtasly  ideas.  Swift. 

2.  Obscene;  lewd. 
Na'tal,  ni'tal.*^  adj.  [natal,  Fr.  natalis^ 

Latin.]  Native;  relating  to  nativity. 

Since  the  time  of  Heni7  III.  princes'  children 
took  names  from  their  natal  places,  as  Edward  of 
Carnarvon,  Thomas  of  Brctherton.  Camden. 

Propitious  star!  whose  sacred  pow'r 
Presided  o'er  the  monarch's  natal  hour, 
Thy  radiant  voyages  for  ever  run.  Prior. 

Na'tation,  n^-li'shin.  n.  a.  [natatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  swimming. 

In  progressive  motion,  the  arms  and  legsmeve 
successively,  but  in  natation  both  together.  Brown. 
Na'thless,  na^A'l^s.  adv.  \na^  that  is,  not, 
the  less,  Saxon.]  Nevertheless;  formed 
thus,  nathtless,  nath'less.  Obsolete. 
J^athHess,  my  brother,  since  we  passed  are 
Unto  this  point,  we  will  appease  our  jar.    Spenser. 

The  torrid  clime 
Smote  on  him  sore  besides,  vaulted  with  fire, 
J^athHess  he  so  endur'd,  'till  on  the  beach 
Of  that  inflamed  sea  he  stood,  and  call'd 
His  legions.  MiUon, 

Na'thmoke,  na//i'm6re,  adv.  [na  the 
more.]  Never  the  more.  Obsolete. 

Yet  nathmore  by  his  bold  hearty  speech, 
Could  his  blood-frozen  heart  embolden'd  be.  Spm. 
NA'T10N,na'shiln.n.s.  [nation,Fr.natiOf 
Lat.] 

1.  A  people  distinguished  from  another 
people;  generally  by  their  language, 
original,  or  government. 

If  Edward  III.  had  prospered  in  his  French  wars, 
and  peopled  with  English  the  towns  which  he  won, 
as  he  began  at  Calais  driving  out  the  Freuch,  his 
successors  holding  the  same  course,  would  have  fil- 
led all  France  with  our  nation.  Raldgh. 

A  nation  pro])erly  signifies  a  great  number  of  fa- 
milies derived  from  the  same  blood,  born  in  the 
same  country,  and  living  under  the  same  govern- 
ment Temple. 

2.  A  great  number:  emphatically. 
When  after  battle  I  the  field  have  seen 

Spread  o'er  with  ghastly  shapes,  which  once  were 

men; 
A  nation  crusht!  a  nation  of  the  brave! 
A  realm  of  death!  and  on  this  side  the  grave! 
Are  there,  said  I,  who  from  this  sad  survey. 
This  human  chaos,  carry  smiles  away!         Young, 
N ACTIONAL,  nSsh'fln'al.we  »»  adj.  [national, 

French;  from  nation.] 
\.  Pubiick;  general;  not  private;  not  par- 
ticular. 

They  in  their  earthly  Canaan  plac'd. 
Long  time  shall  dwell  and  prosper:  but  when  sins 
.N'ationai  interrupt  their  public  peace.  Mlton. 

Such  a  national  devotion  inspires  men  with  senti- 
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ments  of  religious  gratitude,  and  swells  their  hearts 
with  joy  and  exultation.  Addison. 

The  astonishing  victories  our  armies  have  been 
crovvnedwith,  were  in  some  measure  the  blessings 
returned  upon  that  national  charity  which  has  been 
so  conspicuous.  Addison. 

God,  in  the  execution  of  his  judgments,  never 
visits  a  people  with  public  and  general  calamities, 
but  where  their  sins  are  public  and  national  too. 

Rogers. 
2.  Bigotted  to  one's  own  country. 
NA'TioN\LLY,nash'un-al-16.arfT;.[tVomwa- 
tional.']  With  regard  to  the  nation. 

The  term  adulterous  chiefly  relates  to  the  Jews, 
who  being  nationally  espoused  to  God  by  covenant, 
every  sin  of  theirs  was  in  a  peculiar  manner  spirit- 
ual adultery.  South. 
Na'tionalness,  nash'6n-al-n^3.  n.  s.  [ivom 
national.']  Reference  to  the  people  in 
general. 
'i:i k'TlVEyVik'ilv.  adj .[nativus,La.t.nati/- 

ve,  Fr.] 

1.  Produced  by  nature;  natural,  not  arti- 
ficial- 
She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough, 

Would  oftentimes  amongst  them  bear  a  part, 
And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough. 

Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.         Spenser. 
This  doctrine  doth  not  enter  by  the  ear, 

But  of  itself  is  native  in  the  breast.  Davies. 

2.  Natural;  such  as  is  according  to  na- 
ture; original. 

The  members  retired  to  their  homes,  reassume 
the  notice  sedateness  of  their  temper.  Swift. 

3.  Conferred  by  birth;  belonging  by  birth. 

But  onrs  is  a  privilege  ancient  and  native, 
Hangs  not  on  an  ordinance,  or  power  legislative; 
And  first,  'tis  to  speak  whatever  we  please.  Denham. 

4.  Relating  to  the  birth;  pertaining  to  the 
time  or  place  of  birth. 

If  these  men  have  defeated  the  law,  and  outrun 
native  punishment;  though  they  can  outstrip  men, 
they  have  no  wings  to  fly  from  God.       Shakspeare. 

Many  of  our  bodies  shall  no  doubt, 
Find  native  graves.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Original;  that  which  gave  being. 

Have  I  now  seen  death  ?  is  this  the  way 
I  must  return  to  native  dust?  O  sight 
Of  terror,  foul,  and  ugly  to  behold.  Milton. 

Na'tive,  na'tiv.'*"  n.  s. 

1.  One  born  in  any  place;  original  inha- 
bitant. 

Make  no  extirpation  of  the  natives,  under  pre- 
tence of  planting  religion;  God  surely  will  noway 
be  pleased  with  such  sacrifices  Bacon. 

Tully,  the  humble  mushi  iota  scarcely  known. 
The  lowly  native  of  a  country  town.  Dryden. 

There  stood  a  monument  to  Tacitus  the  historian, 
to  the  emperors  Tacitus  and  Florianus,  natives  of 
the  place.  Addison. 

Our  natives  have  a  fuller  habit,  squarer,  and 
more  extended  chests,  than  the  people  that  be  be- 
yond us  to  the  south.  Blackmore. 

2.  Offspring. 

Th'  accusation, 
All  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  na/ire 
Of  our  so  frank  donation.  Sliakspeare. 

Na'tivkness,  ni'tlv-nds.  n.  s.   [from  na- 
tive.]   State  of  being  produced  by  na- 
ture. 
NATi'vrrv,na-tiv've-ti.  n.s.  [nativitc,  Fr.] 
i.    liirtii;  issue  into  life. 

Concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving  for  the  na- 
iivit^i  of  our  Saviour,  in  whose  birth  the  births  of 
all  are  only  blessed.  Bacm 

They  looked  upon  those  as  the  true  days  of  their 
nalintij,  wherein  they  were  freed  from  the  pains 
a«d  sorrows  of  a  troublesome  world  .Selson. 

2.  Time,  place,  or  manner  of  birth. 
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My  husband,  and  my  children  both. 
And  you  the  calenders  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast.  Shakspeare. 

They  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  numbers, 
either  in  nativity,  chance  or  death.         Shakspeare. 

When  I  vow,  I  weep;  and  vows  so  born, 
In  their  nativity  all  truth  appears.  Shaksp. 

Thy  birth  and  thy  nativity  is  of  Canaan.  Ezekiel. 
3.  State  or  place  of  being  produced. 
These,  in  their  dark  nativity,  the  deep 
Shall  yield  us  pregnant  with  infernal  flame.  Milton. 
NA'TURAL,  nat'tsliu-r^l.*«^  adj.  Inatu- 
raiis,  Lat.  naturel,  French.] 

1.  Produced  or  effected  by  nature;  not 
artificial. 

There  is  no  natural  motion  of  any  particular 
heavy  body,  which  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  possible 
from  them  to  contrive  such  an  artificial  revolution 
as  shall  constantly  be  the  cause  of  itself.     Wilkins. 

2.  Illegitimate;  not  legal. 

This  would  turn  the  vein  of  that  we  call  natural, 
to  that  of  legal  propagation;  which  has  ever  been 
encouraged  as  the  other  has  been  disfavoured  by  all 
institutions.  Temple. 

3.  Bestowed  by  nature;  not  acquired. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  that  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of 
children  born  from  noble  and  wealthy  parents .  Stoi/(. 

4.  Not  forced;  not  far-fetched;  dictated  by 
nature. 

I  will  now  deliver  a  few  of  the  properest  and 
naturallest  considerations  that  belong  to  this  piece. 

Wotton. 

5.  Following  the  stated  course  of  things. 

If  solid  piety,  humility,  and  a  sober  sense  of 
themselves,  is  much  wanted  in  that  sex,  it  is  the 
plain  and  natural  consequence  of  a  vain  and  cor- 
rupt education.  Law. 

6.  Consonant  to  natural  notions. 

Such  unnatural  connections  become,  by  custom,  as 
nalurcU  to  the  mind  as  sun  and  light:  fire  and 
warmth  go  together,  and  so  seem  to  carry  with  them 
as  natimil  an  evidence  as  self-evident  truths  them- 
selves. Locke. 

7.  Discoverable  by  reason;  not  revealed. 

1  call  that  natural  religion,  which  men  might 
know,  and  should  be  obliged  unto,  by  the  mere  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  improved  by  consideration  and  ex- 
perience, without  the  help  of  revelation.     Wilkins. 

8.  Tender;  affectionate  by  nature. 

To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 
He  wants  the  naVral  touch.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Unaffected;  according  to  truth  and  re- 
ality. 

What  can  be  more  natural  than  the  circumstances 
in  the  behaviour  of  those  women  who  had  lost  their 
husbands  on  this  fatal  day.  Addison, 

10.  Opposed  to  violent:  as,  a  natural  death. 
Na'tural,  nat'tshu-ral.  n.  *.  [from   na- 

t2ire.] 

1.  An   idiot;    one   whom    nature   debars 
from  understanding;  a  fool. 

That  a  monster  should  be  such  a  natural.  Shaksp. 

Take  the  thoughts  of  one  out  of  that  narrow  com- 
pass he  has  been  all  his  life  confined  to,  you  will 
find  him  no  more  capable  of  reasoning  than  a  per- 
fect natural.  Locke. 

2.  Native;  original  inhabitant.  Not  in  use. 

The  inhabitants  and  naturois  of  the  place,  should 
be  in  a  state  of  freemen.  Abbot. 

Oppression,  in  many  places,  wears  the  robes  of 
justice,  which  domineering  over  the  naturals  may 
not  spare  strangers,  and  strangers  will  not  endure  it. 

Raleigh. 

3.  Gift  of  nature;  nature;  quality.    Not  in 
use. 

The  wretcheder  are  the  contemners  of  all  helps; 
such  as  presuming  on  their  own  iiaturals,  deride 
diligence,  and  mock  at  terms  when  they  mnU  istand 
not  things,  Ben  Jonson. 

Aa3 
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To  consider  them  in  their  pure  naturals,  the  earl'i 
intellectual  faculties  were  his  stronger  part,  and  the 
duke's,  his  practical.  Wotton. 

Na'turalist,  nat'tshu-ral-ist.  n.  «.  [from 
natural.]  A  student  in  physicks,  orna- 
tural  philosophy. 

Admirable  artifice!  wherewith  Galen,  though  8 
mere  naturalist,  was  so  taken,  that  he  could  not  but 
adjudge  the  honour  of  a  hymn  to  the  wise  Creator. 

More. 
It  is  not  credible,  that  the  naturalist  could  be  de- 
ceived in  his  account  of  a  place  that  lay  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Addison, 

Naturaliza'tion,  nat-tshu-r^-16-za'shiin. 
n.  8.  [from  naturalize.]  The  act  of  in- 
vesting aliens  with  the  privileges  of  na- 
tive subjects. 

The  Spartans  were  nice  in  point  of  n«<uraiiza<ion; 
whereby,  while  they  kept  their  compass,  they  stood 
firm;  but  when  they  did  spread,  they  became  a 
windfall.  Bacon. 

Encouragement  may  be  given  to  any  merchants 
tliat  shall  come  over  and  turn  a  certain  stock  of 
their  own,  as  naturalization,  and  freedom  from  cus- 
toms the  two  first  years.  Temple. 
Enemies,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  general  na- 
turalization  apt,  invited  over  foreigners  of  all  reli- 
gions. Swift, 
To  Na'turalize,  nat'tshii-ral-ize.  -v.  a. 
[from  natural.] 

1.  To  adopt  into  a  community;  to  invest 
with  the  privileges  of  native  subjects. 

The  lords  informed  the  king,  that  the  Irish  might 
not  be  naturaitzed  without  damage  to  themselves  or 
the  crown.  Davies. 

2.  To  make  natural;  to  make  easy  like 
things  natural. 

He  rises  fresh  to  his  hammer  and  anvil;  custom 
has  naturalized  his  labour  to  him.  South. 

Na'turally,  nat'lshu-ral-le.  adv.  [from 
?ialural.] 

1.  According  to  the  power  or  impulses  of 
unassisted  nature. 

Our  sovereign  good  is  desired  naturally;  God,  the 
author  of  that  natural  desire,  hath  appointed  natu- 
ral means  whereby  to  fulfil  it;  but  man  havmg  ut- 
terly disabled  his  nature  unto  these  means,  hath 
had  other  revealed,  and  hath  received  from  heaven 
a  law  to  teach  him,  how  that  which  is  desired  rui- 
turally,  must  now  supernatural ly  be  attained. 

Hooker. 

If  sense  be  not  certain  in  the  reports  it  makes  of 
things  to  the  mind,  there  can  be  naturally  no  such 
thing  as  certainty  of  knowledge.  Sovih» 

When  you  have  once  habituated  your  heart  to  a 
serious  performance  of  holy  intercession,  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  render  it  incapable  of  spite  and 
envy,  and  to  make  it  naturally  delight  in  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind.  Law. 

2.  According  to  nature;  without  affecta- 
tion; with  just  representation. 

These  things  so  in  my  song,  I  naturally  may  show; 
Now  as  the  mountain  high,  then  as  the  valley  low; 
Here  fruitful  as  the  mead;  there,  as  the  heath  be 

bare; 
Then,  as  the  gloomy  wood,  I  may  be  rough,  tho' 
rare.  Drayton. 

That  part 
Was  aply  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.  Shaksp. 
This  answers  fitly  and  naturally  to  the  place  of 
the  abyss  before  the  deluge,  inclos'd   within  the 
earth.  Burnet. 

The  thoughts  are  to  be  measured  only  by  their 
propriety;  that  is,  as  they  flow  more  or  less  natu- 
rally from  the  persons  and  occasions.  Dryden. 

3.  Spontaneously;  without  art;  without 
cultivation:  as,  there  is  no  place  where 
wheat  naturally  grows. 

NA'TURALNEss,ndi'tshii-ral-n«is.n.  fi.ffrom 
natural.^. 
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1.  The  state  of  being  given  or  produced 
by  nature. 

The  naluralntss  of  a  debiie,  is  tbe  cause  that  the 
satisfaction  of  it  is  pleasure,  and  pleasure  importunes 
the  will;  and  that  which  importunes  the  will,  puts 
a  diflSculty  on  the  will  refusing  or  forbearing  it. 

South. 

2.  Conformity  to  truth  and  reality;  not  af- 
fectation. 

He  must  understand  what  is  contained  in  the 
temperament  of  the  eyes,  in  the  naturalness  of  the 
eyebrows.  Dryden. 

Horace  speaks  of  these  parts  in  an  ode  that  may 
be  reckoned  among  the  finest  for  the  naluralness  of 
the  thought,  and  the  beauty  of  the  expression. 

Addison. 
NA'TURE,  na'tshure.29J  4*9  *eo  401  „^  5. 

[natura,  Latin;  nature,  French.'] 
1.  An  imaginary  being  supposed  to  pre- 
side over  the  material  and  animal  world. 

Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 

My  services  are  bound  Sliaksp. 

When  it  was  said  to  Anaxagoras,  the  Athenians 

have  condemned  you  to  die,  he  said,  and  nature 

them.  Bacon. 

Let  the  postillion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

Heav'n  bestows 
At  home  all  riches  that  wise  nature  needs.  Cowley. 

Simple  nattire  to  his  hope  has  giv'n. 
Beyond  the  cloud-topt  hill  an  humbler  heav'n.  Pope. 
'2.  The  native  state  or  properties  of  any 
thing,  by  which  it  is  discriminated  from 
others. 
Why  leap'd  the  hills,  why  did  the  mountains 
shake, 
What  ail'd  them  their  fix'd  natv/res  to  forsake? 

Cowley. 
Between  the  animal  and  rational  province,  some 
animals  have  a  dark  resemblance  of  the  influxes  of 
reason:  so  between  the  corporeal  and  intellectual 
world,  there  is  man  participating  much  of  both  na- 
tures. Hale. 
The  nature  of  brutes,  besides  what  is  common  to 
them  with  plants,  doth  consist  in  having  such  facul- 
ties, whereby  they  aie  capable  of  apprehending  ex- 
ternal objects,  and  of  receiving  pain  or  pleasure 
from  them.                                                   Wilkins. 

3.  The  constitution  of  an  animated  body. 

Aafitre,  as  it  grows  again  tow'rd  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull  and  heavy.  Shaks. 

We're  not  ourselves. 
When  nature,  bemg  opprest,  commands  the  mind 
To  sufter  with  the  body.  Shaksp. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind;  temper. 

Nothing  could  have  subdu'd  nature 
.    To  such  a  lowness  but  his  unkind  daughters.  Shaks. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
f   Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms, 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  ride  easy.  Shaksp 

5.  The  regular  course  of  things. 

My  end 
Was  ^vl■o^ght  by  nature,  not  by  vile  offence.  Shaks. 

6.  The  compass  of  natural  existence. 

If  their  dam  may  be  judge,  the  young  apes  are 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  nature.  Glanville. 

7.  The  constitution  and  appearances  of 
things. 

The  works,  whether  of  poets,  painters,  moralists, 
or  historians,  which  are  built  upon  general  nature, 
live  for  ever;  while  those  which  depend  for  their 
existence  on  particular  customs  and  habits,  a  partial 
view  of  nature,  or  the  fluctuation  of  fashion,  can 
only  be  coeval  with  that  which  first  raised  them  from 
obscurity.  Reynolds. 

a.  \:.iAiral  affection  or  reverence;  native 
sensations. 

Have  we  not  seen 
The  mard'ring  son  ascend  his  parent's  bed, 
Thro'  violated  nature  force  his  way. 


And  stain  the  sacred  tvomb  where  once  he  lay.' 

Pope. 

9.  The  state  or  operation  of  the  material 
world. 

He  binding  nature  fast  in  fate, 
Left  conscience  free  and  will.  Pope. 

10.  Sort;  species. 

A  dispute  of  this  nature  caused  mischief  in  abun- 
dance betwixt  a  king  and  an  archbishop.     Dryden. 

11.  Sentiments  or  images  adapted  to  na- 
ture, or  conformable  to  truth  and  reali- 
ty- 
Only  nature  can  please  those  tastes  which  are 

unprejudiced  and  rcfmed.  Mdison. 

Xature  and  Homer  were,  he  found,  the  same. 

Pope. 

12.  Physicks;  the  science  which  teaches 
the  qualities  of  things. 

J^'ature  and  nature's  laws  lay  hid  in  night, 
God  said,  let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  light.    Pope. 

13.  Of  this  word  which  occurs  so  fre- 
quently, with  significations  so  various, 
and  so  difficultly  defined,  Boyle  has  gi- 
ven an  explication,  which  deserves  to 
be  epitomised. 

J^alure  sometimes  means  the  Author  of  Nature, 
or  natura  naturans;  as,  nature  hath  made  man  part- 
ly corporeal,  and  partly  immaterial.  For  nature  in 
this  sense  may  be  used  the  word  creator. 

J^ature  sometimes  means  that  on  whose  account 
a  thing  is  what  it  is,  and  is  called,  as  when  we  de- 
fine the  nature  of  an  angle.  For  nature  in  this  sense 
may  be  used  essence  or  quality. 

Miture  sometimes  means  w  hat  belongs  to  a  living 
Creature,  as  its  nativity,  or  accrues  to  it  by  its  birth, 
as  when  we  say,  a  man  is  noble  by  nature,  or  a 
child  is  naturally  forward.  This  may  be  expressed 
by  saying,  the  man  was  horn  so;  or,  the  thing  was 
generated  such. 

J^ature  sometimes  meant  an  internal  principle  of 
local  motion,  as  we  say,  the  stone  falls,  or  the  flame 
rises  by  nature;  for  this  we  may  say,  that  the  motion 
up  or  down  is  spontaneous,  or  produced  by  its  proper 
cause. 

J^atu,re  sometimes  means  the  established  course 
of  things  corporeal ;  as,  nature  makes  tlie  night  suc- 
ceed the  day.  This  may  be  termed  established  or- 
der, or  settled  course. 

J^atxire  means  sometimes  the  aggregate  of  the 
powers  belonging  to  a  body,  especially  a  living  one; 
as  when  physicians  say,  that  nature  is  strong,  or  na- 
ture left  to  herself  will  do  the  cure.  For  this  may 
be  used,  constitution,  temperament,  or  structure  of 
the  body. 

J^ature  is  put  likewise  for  the  system  of  the  cor- 
poreal works  of  God ;  as,  there  is  no  phoenix  or  chi- 
mera in  nature.  For  nature  thus  applied,  wc  may 
use,  the  world,  or  the  universe. 

j^ature  is  sometimes  indeed  commonly  taken  for 
a  kind  of  semidcity.  In  this  sense  it  is  best  not  to 
use  it  at  all.  Boyle. 

Natu'rity,  na-tshu'r6-t6.  n.  s.  [from  7ia- 
ture.]  The  state  of  being  produced  by 
nature.  Not  used. 

This  cannot  be  allowed,  except  we  impute  that 
unto  the  first  cause  which  we  impose  not  on  the  se- 
cond; or  what  we  deny  unto  nature  we  impute  unto 
nalurity.  Brown. 

Na'val,  ni'val.  adj.  [navalj  French;  nava- 
li.i,  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  of  ships. 

Encamping  on  the  main. 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain ; 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  design'd, 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  bold  fleet  confin'd.  Waller. 

As  our  high  vessels  pass  their  watry  way. 
Let  all  the  naval  world  due  homage  pay.       Prior. 

2.  Belonging  to  ships. 

Masters  of  such  numbers  of  sti-ong  and  valiant 
men,  as  well  as  cf  all  the  naval  stores  that  furnish 
the  world.  Temple. 


NAVE,  nive.  n.  a.  [nap,  Sax.] 

1.  The  middle  part  of  the  wheel  m  which 
the  axle  moves. 

Out,  out,  thou  strumpet  fortune!  all  you  gods 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  pow'r; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n. 
As  low  as  to  the  fiends.  Shak^. 

In  the  wheels  of  waggons  the  hollows  of  the  naves, 
by  their  swift  rotations  on  the  ends  of  the  axle-trees, 
produce  a  heat  sometimes  so  intense  as  to  set  them 
on  fire.  Ray. 

2.  [from  naviSi  navcy  old  French.]  The 
middle  part  of  the  church  distinct  from 
the  aisles  or  wings. 

It  comprehends  the  nave  or  body  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  chancel.  ^yliffe. 

Na'vel,  na'v'1.102  n.  s.  [napcla,  navela, 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  point  in  the  middle  of  the  belly, 
by  which  embryos  communicate  with 
the  parent. 

Imbrasides  addrest 
His  javelinc  at  him,  and  so  ript  his  navill,  that  the 

wound. 
As  endlessly  it  shut  his  eyes,  so  open'd  on  the  ground, 
It  powr'd  his  entrailes.  Chapman. 

As  children,  while  within  the  womb  they  live, 
Feed  by  the  navel:  here  they  feed  not  so.     Davits, 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant  unto 
the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  to  convey  its 
aliments.  ^^,.._      _   Brown. 

Me  from  the  womb  the  midwife  muse  did  take, 
She  cut  my  navel.  Cowley. 

There  is  a  superintending  Providence,  that  some 
animals  will  hunt  for  the  teat  before  they  are  quite 
gotten  out  of  the  secundincs  and  parted  from  the 
navel  string.  Derham, 

2.  The  middle;  the  interiour  part. 

Being  prest  to  the  war, 
Even  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates  Shaksp. 

Within  the  navel  of  this  hideous  wood, 
Immur'd  in  cypress  shades,  a  sorcerer  dwells. 

Milton* 
Na'velgall,  na'v'1-gall.  n.  s. 

J^avelgall  is  a  bruise  on  the  top  of  (he  chine  of 
the  back,  behind  the  saddle,  right  against  the  navel, 
occasion'  d  either  by  the  saddle  being  split  behind, 
or  the  stuffing  being  wanting,  or  by  the  crupper 
buckle  sitting  down  in  that  place,  or  some  hard 
weight  or  knobs  lying  directly  behind  the  saddle. 

Na'velwort,  na'v'l-wiart.  n.  *.  \_cotyle- 
do7i.]  A  plant.  It  hath  the  appearance 
of  houseleek.  Miller. 

Na'vew,  ni'vu.  n.  s.  [na/ius,  Latin;  navetf 
naveau,  Fr.]  A  plant. 

It  agrees  in  most  respects  with  the  turnep;  but 
has  a  lesser  root,  and  somewhat  warmer  in  taste. 
In  the  isle  of  Ely  the  species,  which  is  wild,  is  veiy 
much  cultivated,  it  being  the  cole  seed  from  which 
they  draw  the  oil.  Miller. 

NAUGHT,  nawt.2'3  ^^  a^jj^  [nahc,  nap- 
hihc,  Saxon;  that  is,  ne  aught,  not  any 
thing.]  Bad;  corrupt;  Morthiess;itisnow 
hardly  used  but  in  lufticrous  language. 
With  them  that  are  able  to  put  a  diflerence  be- 
tween things  naught  and  things  indifferent  in  tbe 
church  of  Rome,  we  are  yet  at  controversy  about 
tbe  manner  of  removing  that  which  is  naught 

Hooker. 
Thy  sister's  naught:  Oh  Regan!  she  hath  tied 
Sharp-tooth'd  unkinducss  like  a  vulture  here. 

Shakspeare. 

Naught,  nawt.  n.  s.   Nothing.     This  is 
commonly,  though    improperly  written 
nought.     See  Aught  and  Ought. 
Be  you  coutected 
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To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  naiigkt, 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench. 

Shakspeare. 

Na'vghtily,  n&w't6-16  adv.  [front  naugh- 
ty ]  Wickedly;  corruptly. 

Na'ughtiness,  naw't6-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
naughty. ~\  Wickedness;  badness.  Slight 
wickedness  or  peiverseness,  as  of  chil- 
dren. 

No  remembrance  oi  naughtiness  delights  but  mine 
own;  and  methinks  the  accusing  bis  traps  might  in 
gome  manner  excuse  my  fault,  which  certainly  I  loth 
to  do.  Sidney. 

Na'ughty,  niw't^.  af//".  The  same  with 
naught. 

1.  Bad;  wicked;  corrupt. 

A  prince  of  gieat  courage  and  beauty,  but  foster- 
ed up  in  blood  by  his  naughty  father.  Sidney. 

These  natighty  times 
Put  baurs  between  the  owners  and  their  rights. 

Shakspeare. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  now  seldom  used  but  in  ludicrous 
censure. 

If  gentle  slumbers  on  thy  temples  creep, 
But  naughty  man,  thou  dost  not  mean  to  sleep. 
Betake  thee  to  thy  bed.  Dryden. 

Navi'cular,  nav-vik'ku-lar.  adj.  [^navicu- 
laris,  Latin;  riai'icuiaire,  French.]  In 
anatomy,  the  third  bone  in  each  foot  that 
lies  between  the  astragalus  and  ossa 
cuneiformia.  Diet. 

NA'VIGABLE,  nav've-ga-bl.  adj.  [wa- 
vigab/e,  French;  navigabilis,  Lat.]  Ca- 
pable of  being  passed  by  ships  or  boats. 
The  first-peopled  cities  were  all  founded  upon 
these  navigable  rivers  or  their  branches,  by  which 
the  one  might  give  succour  to  the  other.  Raleigh. 
Many  have  motioned  to  the  council  of  Spain,  the 
cutting  of  a  navigable  channel  through  ihis  small 
isthmus,  so  to  shorten  their  common  voyages  to  Chi- 
na, and  the  Moluccoes.  Ileylin. 

Almighty  Jove  surveys 
Earth,  air,  and  shores,  and  navigable  seas.  Dryden. 
Na'vigableness,  nav'v^-ga-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  navigable.^  Capacity  to  be  pas- 
sed in  vessels. 
To  Na'vioate,  nav've-gdte.  x-.  n.  [^navi- 
go,  Latin;  naviger,  French.]  To  sail; 
to  pass  by  water. 

The  Phoenicians  navigated  to  the  extremities  of 
the  western  ocean.  Jlrbiithnot. 

To  \  a'vigate,  nav'v^-gite.  v.  a.  To  pass 
by  ships  or  boats. 

Drusus,  the  father  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was 

the  first  who  navigated  the  northern  ocean,  .irbulh. 

Naviga'tion,  nav-v^-gi'bhun.  n,  s.  \_navi- 

gaCion.,  French;  from  naviga(e.~\ 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  passing  by  water. 

Our  shipping  for  number,  strength,  mariners,  and 

all  things  that  appertain  to  navigation,  is  as  great 

as  ever  Bacon. 

The  loadstone  is  that  great  help  to  rMvigation. 

More. 
Rude  as  their  ships,  was  liavigatian  then, 
Vo  useful  compass  or  meridian  known; 

Coasting   they  kept  the  land  wtliii^  .their  ken. 
And  knew  no  north  but  when  the  polestar  shone. 

Dryden. 
When  Pliny  names  the  Poeni  as  inventors  of  «a- 
vigaliun,  it  must  be  understood  of  the  Phoenicians, 
from  whom  the  Carthaginians  are  descended. 

^rbuthnot  on  Coins 
S.  Vessels  o{  na-vigati m. 

Tho'  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  tho'  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shaksp. 
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N'aviga'tor,  nav'vd-gi-tir."'  n.  s.  [na- 
vigateur,  French;  from  navigate.']  Sai- 
lor; seaman;  traveller  by  water. 

By  the  sounding  of  navigators,  that  sea  is  not 

three  hundred  and  sixty  foot  deep.  Brere\cood. 

The  rules  o(  navigators  must  often  fail.    Brown. 

The  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  the 

submarine  navigators  will  want  winds,  tides,  and 

the  sight  of  the  heavens.  WiUciiis. 

This  terrestrial  globe,  which  before  was  only  a 

globe  in  speculation,  has  since  been  surrounded  by 

the  boldness  of  many  navigators.  Temple. 

Nau'lage  naw'lidje.  n.  s.  \^naulum,Lat.] 

The  freight  of  passengers  in  a  ship. 
Nau'machy,  nkw'ma-k^."^  n.  s.  \jiauma- 
chie,  French;  nauinachia,  Lat.]  A  mock 
seafight. 
To  NAU'SEATE,  naw'sh6-ite.«o  ««  ^. 
n.  [from  nausea,  Latin.]  To  grow 
squeamish;  to  turn  away  with  disgust. 

Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  with  a  lassitude,  and  nauseate,  and  grow  tired 
of  a  particular  subject  before  you  have  finished  it. 
Watts  on  tlie  Mind. 
To  Nau'seate,  niw'she-ate.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loathe;  to  reject  with  disgust. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  arbitrary;  for  many  ai"e 
cry'd  up  in  one  age,  which  are  decry'd  and  nausea- 
ted in  another.  Broxon. 

Old  age,  with  silent  pace,  comes  creeping  on, 
J^avtseates  the  praise,  which  in  her  youth  she  won, 
And  hates  the  muse  by  which  she  was  undone. 

Dryden. 

The  patient  nauseates  and  loaths  wholesome  foods. 

Blackmore. 

Those  heads,  as  stomachs,  are  not  sure  the  best. 
Which  nauseale  all,  and  nothing  can  digest.  Pope. 

2.  To  strike  with  disgust. 

He  let  go  his  hold  and  turned  from  her,  as  if  he 
were  nauseated,  then  gave  her  a  lash  with  his  tail. 

Swift. 
Nau'seous,  niw'shiis."''  adj.  [from  nau- 
sea,  Latin;   nausee,   French.]     Loath- 
some; disgustful;  regarded  with  abhor- 
rence. 

Those  trifles  wherein  children  take  delight, 
Grow  nauseous  to  the  young  man's  appetite. 
And  from  those  gaieties  our  youth  requires 
To  exercise  their  minds,  our  age  retires.  Denham. 
Food  of  a  wholesome  juice  is  pleasant  to  the  taste 
and  agreeable  to  the  stomach,  till  hunger  and  thirst 
be  well  appeased,  and  then  it  begins  to  be  less  plea- 
sant, and  at  last  even  nauseous  and  loathsome.  Ray. 
Old  thread-bare  phrases  will  often  make  you  go 
out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them,  and  are 
naiiseoiM  to  rational  hearers.  Swift. 

Nau'seously,  naw'shus-le.  adv.  [from 
nauseous.']  Loathsomely;  disgustliilly. 

This,  though  cunningly  concealed,  as  well  know- 
ing how  nauseously  that  drug  would  go  down  in  a 
lawful  monarchy,  which  was  prescribed  for  a  rebel- 
lious commonwealth,  yet  they  always  kept  in  re- 
serve. Dryden. 

Their  satire's  praise; 
So  luiuseously  and  so  unlike  they  paint.         Gm-th. 

Nau'seousness,  naw'shAs-nes.  n.  s.  I  from 
nauseous.]  Loathsomeness;  quality  of 
raising  disgust. 

The  nauseousness  of  such  company  disgusts  a  rea- 
sonable man,  whtn  he  sees  he  can  hardly  approach 
greatness  but  as  a  moated  castle;  he  must  first  pass 
through  the  mad  and  filth  ivith  which  it  is  encom- 
passed. Drydfu. 
Nau'tioal,  naw't^-kal.  )     adj.  [^nauticus, 
Nau'tick,  nkw'iik.2i3    3  Latin.]   Pertai'. 
ing  to  sailors. 
He  elegantly  shcived  by  whom  Lc  was  drawn, 
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which  depaintcd  the  nau/ico/ compass  with  aut  tna^- 
1US,  aiU  magna.  Camden. 

KAU'TILUS,  naw'til-is.  n. .?.  [Lat.  nau- 
tile,  French.]  \  shellfish  furnished  with 
something  analogous  to  oars  and  a  sail. 

Learn  of  the  little  nautilus  to  sail. 
Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale. 

Pope. 
Na'vy,  ni've.   n.  s.  [from    navis,  Latin.] 
An    assemblage    of    ships,    commonly 
ships  of  war;  a  fleet. 
On  the  western  coast  rideth  a  puissant  navy. 

Shaks}!^ 

Levy  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the  treasurer 

of  the  navy  for  his  majesty's  use.  Clarendon, 

The  naiTOW  seas  can  scarce  their  nary  bear, 
Or  crowded  vessels  can  their  soldiers  hold.  Dryden. 
Nay,  na.  adv.  [_na,  Saxon,  or  ne  aye.] 

1.  No;  an  adverb  of  negation. 

Disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day, 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'othernoy.  Denham. 

2.  Not  only,  so,  but  more.  A  word  of 
amplification. 

A  good  man  always  profits  by  his  endeavour, 
yea,  when  he  is  absent;  nay,  when  dead,  by  his  ex- 
ample and  memoiy;  so  good  authors  in  their  stile. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  catechized  the  children  in  his  chamber,  giving 
liberty  nay  invitation  to  as  many  as  would,  to  come 
and  hear.  Fell. 

This  is  then  the  allay  of  Ovid's  writings,  which  is 
sufficiently  recompeiised  by  his  other  excellencies; 
nay,  this  very  fault  is  not  without  its  beauties;  for 
the  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased.  Dryd. 

If  a  son  should  strike  his  father,  not  only  the  cri- 
minal but  his  whole  family  would  be  rooted  out, 
nay,  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  he  lived, 
would  be  put  to  the  sword,  nay,  the  place  itself 
would  be  razed.  Spectator: 

3.  Word  of  refusal. 

They  have  beaten  us  openly  uncondcmned,  be- 
ing Romans,  and  have  cast  us  into  prison;  and  now 
do  they  thrust  us  out  privily;  nay  verily;  but  let  them 
come  themselves  and  fetch  us  out.  .ictit. 

The  fox  made  several  excuses,  but  the  stork 
would  not  be  said  nay;  so  that  at  last  he  promised 
him  to  come.  VEstra}ige. 

He  that  will  not  when  he  may. 
When  he  would  he  shall  have  nay.  Proverbs. 

NA'YWORD,na'wurd.  n.  s.  [nay  and  word.] 

1.  The  side  of  denial;  the  saying  nay.  Not 
in  use. 

You  would  believe  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayioord.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  proverbial  reproach;  a  by-word. 

If  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayioord,  and  make 
him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  I  have  wit 
enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  Shaksp. 

A  watchword.     Not  in  use. 

I  have  spoke  with  her:  and  we  have  a  naijword 
how  to  know  one  another.  1  come  to  her  in  white, 
and  C17  mum ;  she  cries  budget;  and  by  that  we  know 
one  another.  Shaksp. 

Ne,  n6.  adv.  [Saxon.  This  particle  was 
formerly  of  very  frequent  use,  both 
singly  and  by  contraction  in  compound 
words:  as,  niil  from  ne  ii'iil  or  will  not; 
nas  for  ne  has  or  has  not;  nis  for  ne  is 
or  is  nnt.]  Neither;  and  not. 

His  warlike  shield  all  cover'd  closely  was, 
J^"s  might  of  mortal  eye  be  ever  seen. 
Not  made  of  steel,  nor  of  enduring  brass.  Spenser. 
Neafj  nefe.--?  n.  s.  [w<^,  Islandick.J     A 
fist.     It  is  retained  in  Scotland;  and  in 
the  plural  neavcs. 
Give  me  thy  neaf,  monsieur  Muitardseed.  Shaks. 
To  Neal.  nele.'-y  v.  a.  [oncelan,  bax'jn,  to 
kindle.]    To  temper  by  a  gradual  an<l 
regulated  heat. 
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The  workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such  w 
Icntings  of  fire  as  they  call  their  neoting  heats;  lest 
it  should  shiver  by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air  in  the 
room  of  fire.  Digby. 

This  did  happen  for  want  of  the  glasses  being 
gradually  cooled  or  ncalcd.  Boyle. 

If  you  file,  engrave,  or  punch  upon  your  steel, 
neal  it  fu-st,  because  it  will  make  it  softer,  and  con- 
sequently work  easier.  The  common  way  is  to  give 
it  a  blood-red  heat  in  the  fire,  then  let  it  cool  of  it- 
self, jyjcxon. 
/'o  Nkal,  nele.  v.  n.  To  be  tempered  in 
fire. 

Reduction  is  chiefly  effected  by  fire,  wherein,  if 

they  stand  and  neoi,  the  imperfect  metals  vapour 

away.  Bacon. 

Neap,  nepe.''=^7  adj.  [nepplob,  Sax.  naep- 

cij,  poor,]  Low;  decrescent.  Used  only 

of  the   tide,  and  therefore  sometimes 

used  substantively. 

The  mother  of  waters,  the  great  deep,  hath  lost 
nothing  of  her  ancient  bounds.  Her  motion  of  ebb- 
ing and  flowing,  of  high  springs  and  dead  ntwps^  are 
as  constant  as  the  changes  of  the  moon.    Hakewill. 

How  doth  the  sea  constantly  observe  its  ebbs  and 
flows,  its  springs  and  neap-tides,  and  still  retain  its 
saltness,  so  convenient  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
inhabitants.  i2at/. 

NEAR,  n6re.  /irefi.  [nC]!,  Saxon;  naer, 
Dutch  and  Scotish.j  At  no  great  dis- 
tance from;  close  to;  nigh;  not  far  from. 
It  is  used  both  of  place  and  time. 

I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died.     Shaksp. 

Thon  thought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 
give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Skakspeare. 

With  blood  the  dear  alliance  shall  be  bought, 
And  both  the  people  near  destruction  brought. 

Dryden. 

To  the  warlike  steed  thy  studies  bend, 
J^car  Pisa's  flood  the  rapid  wheels  to  guide.  Dryd. 

This  child  was  very  near  being  excluded  out  of 
the  species  of  man,  barely  by  his  shape.         Locke. 
Near,  nere.  adv. 

1.  Almost. 

Whose  fame  by  every  tongue  is  for  her  minerals 
hurrd 
JiTear  from  the  mid-day's  point  thro'out  the  western 
world.  Drayton. 

2.  At  hand;  not  far  off.  Unless  it  be  ra- 
ther in  this  sense  an  adjective. 

Thou  art  near  in  their  mouth,  and  far  from  their 
reins.  Jeremiah. 

He  serv'd  great  Hector,  and  was  ever  near, 
Not  with  his  trumpet  only,  but  his  spear.    Dryden. 

3.  Within  a  little. 

Self-pleasing  and  humorous  minds  are  so  sensible 
of  every  restraint,  as  they  will  go  near  to  think  their 
girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and  shackles.  Bacon. 

This  eagle  shall  go  near,  one  time  or  other,  to 
take  you  for  a  hare.  VEstrange. 

He  that  paid  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre,  would 
pay  now  about  twenty-five  pounds  per  ani^m ;  which 
would  be  near  about  the  yearly  value  of  the  land. 

Locke. 

The  Castilian  would  rather  have  died  in  slavery 
than  paid  such  a  sum  as  be  found  would  go  near  to 
ruin  him.  Addison. 

Near,  nere.  adj. 

I.  Not  distant  in  place,  or  time.  [Some- 
times it  is  doubtful  whether  near  be  an 
adjective  or  adverb.] 

This  city  is  near  to  flee  unto.  Genesis. 

Acci'lents,  >vhich  however  dreadful  at  a  distance, 
at  a  nearer  view  lost  much  of  their  terrour.      Fell. 

The  will  free  from  the  determination  of  such  de- 
sires, is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions. 

Locke. 
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After  he  has  continued  his  doubling  in  his 
thoughts,  and  enlarged  his  ideas  as  much  as  he 
pleases,  he  is  not  one  jot  nearer  the  end  of  such  ad- 
dition than  at  first  setting  out.  Locke. 

Whetlier  they  nearer  liv'd  to  the  blest  times. 
When  man's  Redeemer  bled  for  human  crimes; 
Whether  the  hermits  of  the  desart  fraught 
With  living  practice,  by  example  (aught.       Harte. 

2.  Advanced  toward  the  end  of  an  enter- 
prise or  disquisition. 

Unless  they  add  somewhat  else  to  define  more 
certainly  what  ceremonies  shall  stand  for  best,  in 
such  sort  that  all  churches  in  the  world  should  know 
them  to  be  the  best,  and  so  know  them  that  there 
may  not  remain  any  question  about  this  point;  we 
are  not  a  whit  the  nearer  for  that  they  have  hitherto 
said.  Hooker. 

3.  Direct;  straight;  not  winding. 

Taught  to  live  the  nearest  way.  Milton. 

To  measure  life,  learn  then  betimes,  and  know 
Tow'rd  solid  good  what  leads  the  nearest  way. 

Milton. 

4.  Close;  not  rambling;  observant  of  style 
or  manner  of  the  thing  copied. 

Hannibal  Caro's,  in  the  Italian,  is  the  nearest,  the 
most  poetical,  and  the  most  sonorous  of  any  transla- 
tion of  the  iEneid.  Yet  though  he  takes  the  advan- 
tages of  blank  verse,  he  commonly  allows  two  lines 
for  one  in  Virgil,  and  does  not  always  hit  his  snnse. 

Dryden. 

5.  Closely  related. 

If  one  shall  approach  to  any  that  is  mar  of  kin  to 
him.  Leviticus. 

Intimate;  familiar;  admitted  to  confi- 
dence. 

If  I  had  a  suit  to  master  Shallow,  I  would  humour 
his  men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their 
master.  Shaksp. 

7.  Touching;  pressing;  affecting;  dear. 

Ev'ry  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  neor'si  of  life.  Shaksp. 

He  could  never  judge  that  it  was  better  to  be  de- 
ceived than  not,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  and  near 
concernment.  Locke. 

8.  Parsimonious;  inclining  to  covetousness: 
as,  a  near  man. 

Near  hand.,  nere-hand'.  Closely;  without 
acting  or  waiting  at  a  distance. 

The  entring  near  hand  into  the  manner  of  per- 
formance of  that  which  is  under  deliberation,  hath 
overturned  the  opinion  of  the  possibility  or  impossi- 
bility. Bacon. 

Nea'rly,  nere'le.  adv.  [from  7tear.~^ 

1.  At  no  great  distance,  not  remotely. 

Many  are  the  enemies  of  the  priesthood;  they  are 
diligent  to  obsei-ve  whatever  may  nearly  or  remotely 
blemish  it.  Merbury. 

2.  Closely;  pressingly. 

J^early  it  now  concerns  us,  to  be  sure 
Of  our  omnipotence.  Milton. 

It  concerneth  them  nearly,  to  preserve  that  go- 
vernment which  they  bad  trusted  with  their  money. 

Swift. 

3.  In  a  niggardly  manner. 
Nea'rness,  nert'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  near.^ 

1.  Closeness;  not  remoteness;  -approach. 

God,  by  reason  of  nearness,  forbad  them  to  be  like 
the  Canaanites  or  Egyptians.  Hooker. 

Delicate  sculptures  be  helped  with  nearness,  and 
gross  with  distance;  which  was  well  seen  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Phidias  and  Alcmenes  about  the 
statue  of  Venus.  Wotton. 

Those  blessed  spirits  that  are  in  such  a  nearness 
to  God,  may  well  be  all  fire  and  love,  but  you  at 
such  a  distance  cannot  find  the  effects  of  it.  Duppa. 

The  best  rule  is  to  be  guided  by  the  nearness,  or 
distance  at  which  the  repetitions  are  placed  in  the 
original.  P<q>e. 

2.  Alliance  of  blood  or  affection. 

Whether  there  be  any  secret  passages  of  sympa- 
thy between  persons  of  near  blood,  as,  parents,  chil- 
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dren,  brothers  and  sisters.  There  be  many  reports 
in  history,  that  upon  the  death  of  persons  of  such 
neon»ws,  men  have  had  an  inward  feeling  ot  it. 

Bacon. 

3.   Tendency  to  avarice;  caution  of  ex- 
pense. 

It  shews  in  the  king  a  nearness,  but  yet  with  a  kind 
of  justness.  So  these  little  gi-ains  of  gold  and  silver 
helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the  great  heap. 

Bacon. 

NEAT,  n^te.^"  n.  s.  [neac,  nycen,  Sax. 
naut,  Iblandick  and  Scotish.] 

1.  Black-cattle;  oxen.  It  is  commonly 
used  collectively. 

The  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 
Are  all  called  neat.  Shak^, 

Smoak  preserveth  flesh;  as  we  see  in  bacon,  neats' 
tongues,  and  martlemas  beef.  Bacon. 

His  droves  of  asses,  camels,  herds  of  neat. 
And  flocks  of  sheep,  grew  shortly  twice  as  great. 

Sandys, 

What  care  of  neat,  or  sheep  is  to  be  had, 
I  sing,  Mecaenas.  May^s  Virgil, 

Some  kick'd  until  they  can  feel,  whether 
A  shoe  be  Spanish  or  neafs  leather.  Hudibras, 

As  great  a  drorer,  and  as  great 
A  critick  too,  in  hog  or  neat.  Hudibrat. 

Set  it  in  rich  mould,  with  neats^  dung  and  lime. 

Mortimer, 

2.  A  single  cow  or  ox. 

Who  both  by  his  calf  and  his  lamb  will  be  known, 
May  well  kill  a  neat  and  a  sheep  of  his  own.  Tvsser. 

Go  and  get  me  some  repast — 
What  say  you  to  a  neafs  foot? — 
'Tis  passing  good;  I  prythee,  let  me  have  it.  Shales, 

Neat,   n^te.  adj.  [net,  French;   nitidus, 

Latin.] 

1 .  Elegant,  but  without  dignity. 

The  thoughts  are  plain,  yet  admit  a  little  quick- 
ness and  passion;  the  expression  humble,  yet  as  pure 
as  the  language  will  afford;  neat,  but  not  florid; 
easy,  and  yet  lively.  Pope. 

2.  Cleanly. 

Herbs  and  other  country  messes, 
Which  the  neat-handed  Phyllis  dresses.        Milton. 

If  you  were  to  see  her,  you  would  wonder  what 
poor  body  it  was,  tliat  was  so  surprisingly  neat  and 
clean.  Law. 

3.  Pure;  unadulterated;  unmingled:  now 
used  only  in  the  cant  of  trade,  but  for- 
merly more  extensive. 

Tuns  of  sweet  old  wines,  along  the  wall ; 
.Neat  and  divine  drink.  Chapman. 

When  the  best  of  Greece  besides,  mixe  ever,  at 
our  checre, 
My  good  old  ardent  wine,  with  small ;  and  our  in- 
ferior mates 
Drinke  even  that  mixt  wine  measured  too;  thou 

drinkst  without  those  crutes 
Our  old  wine,  neate.  Chapman. 

Ne'atherd,  n^te'h^rd.  n.  s.  [neabyjibi 
Saxon.]  A  cowkeeper;  one  who  has 
the  care  of  black-cattle.  BskoAo?,  bubul- 
cus. 

There  neatherd  with  cur  and  his  horn. 
Be  a  fence  to  the  meadow  and  corn.  Tvsser. 

The  swains  and  tardy  ne<Uherds  came,  and  last 
Menalcas,  wet  with  beating  winter  mast.     Dryden. 
Ne'atly,  n^te'le.  adv.  [from  neat.~\ 

1 .  Elegantly,  but  without  dignity;  spruce- 

I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping  his 
sword  clean;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing  in 
him,  by  wearing  his  appai-el  neatly.  Shaksp. 

To  love  an  altar  built. 
Of  twelve  vast  French  romances  neatly  gilt.    Pope. 

2.  Cltanlily. 

Nea'tness,  nete'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  neat^ 
1.  Spruceness;  elegance  without  dignity. 
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Pelagius  caiped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel.  Hooker. 

2.  Cleanliness. 
Neb,  n^b.  n.  s.  [nebbe,  Sax.] 

1.  Nose;  beak;  mouth.     Retained  in  the 
north. 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb!  the  bill  to  him, 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife.  Shaksp. 
Take  a  glass  with  a  belly  and  a  long  neh.  Bacon. 

2.  [In  Scoiland.J    The  bill  of  a  bird.    See 
Nib. 

ME'BULjI,  nfib'bu-la.  n.  s.  Latin.]    It  is 

applied  to  appearances,  like  a  cloud  in 

the  human  body;  as  also  to  films  upon 

the  eyes. 

Ne'bulous,  nfih'bu-lils.    adj.   [nebulosus, 

Latin.]  Misty;  cloudy. 
Ne'cessaries,  n^s'ses-sSr-riz.^'  n.  s.  [from 
necessary^  Things  not  only  convenient 
but  needful;  things  not  to  be  left  out  of 
daily  use.  Quibun  doleat  naiura  nega- 
tia. 

The  supernatural  necessaries  are,  the  preventing, 
assisting,  and  renewing  grace  of  God,  which  we 
suppose  God  ready  to  annex  to  the  revelation  of  his 
will,  in  the  hearts  of  all  that  with  obedient  humble 
spiiits  receive  and  sincerely  embrace  it.  Hammond. 

We  are  to  ask  of  God  such  necessaries  of  life  as 
are  neelful  to  us,  while  we  live  here.  Duly  of  Man- 

The  right  a  son  has,  to  be  maintained  and  pro- 
vided with  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  life, 
out  of  his  father's  stock,  give  him  a  right  to  succeed 
to  his  father's  property  for  his  own  good.  Locke. 
Ne'cessakily,  n^b'b6s-s^r-re-16.  adv. 
[from  necrssary.^ 

1.  Indispcnsiibly. 

1  would  know  by  some  special  instance,  what  one 
article  of  christian  faith,  or  what  duty  required  ne- 
cessarily  unto  all  men's  salvation  there  is,  which  the 
very  reading  of  the  wWd  of  God  is  not  apt  to  no- 
tify. Hooker. 

Every  thing  is  endowed  with  such  a  natural  prin- 
ciple, whereby  it  is  necessarily  inclined  to  promote 
its  own  preservation  and  well-being.  Wilkim. 

2.  By  inevitable  consequence. 

They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  fii-st,  must  necessanly  set  bounds  and  limits 
unto  their  speeches.  Hooker. 

3.  By  fate;  not  freely. 

The  church  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  would  ne- 
cessarily, once  begun,  preserve  itself  for  ever. 

Pearson. 

They  subjected  God  to  the  fatal  chain  of  causes, 
whereas  they  should  have  resolved  the  necessity  of 
all  inferior  events  into  the  free  determination  of 
God  himself;  who  executes  necessanly,  that  which 
he  first  proposed  freely.  South. 

Ne'cessariness,  n^s's^s-s^r-r^-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  necessaiy.'^     The    state  of  being 
necessary. 
NE'CESSARY,  n^s's^s-sdr-r6.  adj.  [«<?- 

cessarius,  Latin.] 
I.  Needful;  indispensably  requisite. 

Being  it  is  impossible  we  should  have  the  same 
sanctity  which  is  in  God,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
clare what  is  this  holiness  which  makclh  mcu  be 
accounted  holy  ones,  and  called  saints.       Pearson. 

All  greatness  is  in  virtue  understood; 
'Tis  only  necessary  to  be  good.  Ih'yden. 

A  certain  kind  of  temper  is  necessary  to  the  plea- 
sure and  quiet  of  our  minds,  consequently  to  our 
happiness;  and  that  is  holiness  and  goodness. 

Tillotson. 
The  Dutch  would  go  on  to  challenge  the  military 
government  and   the   revenues,  a;id  reckon  them 
among  what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  bar- 
rier. Swift. 
2.  Not  free;  fatal;  impelled  by  fate. 
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Death,  a  necessary  end, 
Will  come  when  it  will  come.  Shaksp. 

3.  Conclusive;  decisive  by  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

They  resolve  us  not,  what  they  understand  by  the 
commandment  of  the  word;  whether  a  literal  and 
formal  commandment,  or  a  commandment  inferred 
by  any  necessary  inference.  White. 

No  man  can  show  by  any  necessary  argument,  that 
it  is  naturally  impossible  that  all  the  relations  con- 
cerning America  should  be  false.  Tillotson. 
To  Nece'ssitate,  n^-s^s's^-tate.  v.  a. 
[from  necessitas,  Latin.]  To  make  ne- 
cessary; not  to  leave  free;  to  exempt 
from  choice. 

Hast  thou  proudly  ascribed  the  good  thou  hast 
done  to  thy  own  strength,  or  imputed  thy  sins  and 
follies  to  the  necessitating  and  inevitable  decrees  of 
God.  Duppa. 

The  marquis  of  Newcastle  being  pressed  on  both 
sides,  was  necessitated  to  draw  all  his  army  into 
York.  Clarendon. 

Man  seduc'd. 
And  flatter'd  out  of  all,  believing  lies 
Against  his  Maker:  no  decree  of  mine 
Concurring  to  necessitate  his  fall.  Milton. 

Our  voluntary  service  he  requires, 
Not  our  necessitated.  Miltmi. 

Neither  the  Divine  Providence,  or  his  determi- 
nations, persuasions,  or  inflexions  of  the  understand- 
ing, or  will  of  rational  creatures,  doth  deceive  the 
understanding,  or  pervert  the  will,  or  necessitate  or 
incline  either  to  any  moral  evil.  Hale. 

The  politician  never  thought  that  he  might  fall 
dangerously  sick,  and  that  sickness  necessitate  his 
removal  from  the  com't.  South. 

Th'  Eternal,  when  he  did  the  world  create 
And  other  agents  did  necessitate; 
So  what  he  order'd  they  by  nature  do; 
Thus  light  things  mount,  and  heavy  downward  go, 
Man  only  boasts  an  aiuitiary  state.  Dryden. 

The  perfections  of  any  person  may  create  our  ve- 
neration; his  power,  our  fear;  and  his  authority 
arising  thence,  a  servile  and  necessitated  obedience; 
but  love  can  be  produced  only  by  kinduess.  Rogers. 

Necessita'tion,  n^-s^s-s6-ta'shi\n.  n.  s. 
[from  JiecessUate.^  The  act  of  making 
necessary;  fatal  compulsion. 

This  necessity,  grounded  upon  the  necessitation  of 
a  man's  will  without  his  will,  is  so  far  from  lessening 
those  difficulties  which  flow  from  the  fatal  destiny 
of  the  Stoicks,  that  it  increaseth  them. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Where  the  law  makes  a  certain  heir,  there  is  a 

necessitation  to  one;  where  the  law  doth  not  name  a 

certain  hpir,  there  is  no  necessitation  to  one,  and 

there  they  have  power  or  liberty  to  choose. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes 
Nece'ssitied,  n6-s^s's6-t^d.   adj.  [from 
?ieceiisily.']     In  a  state  of  want.     Not 
used. 

This  ring  was  mine,  and  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bad  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
.^I'ecessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.  Shaksp. 

Nece'ssitous,  n6-s^s's^-ti!is.  adj.  [from 
necffssity.']  Pressed  with  poverty. 

They  who  were  envied,  found  no  satisfaclion  in 
what  they  were  envied  for,  being  poor,  and  mcessi- 
toua.  Clarendon. 

In  legal  seisures,  and  righting  himself  on  those 
who,  though  not  perfectly  insolvent,  arc  yet  vcij 
necessitous,  a  good  man  will  not  be  hasty  in  going  to 
extremities.  KctUewell. 

There  are  multitudes  o{  necessitous  heirs  and  pe- 
nurious parents,  parsons  in  pinching  circumstances, 
with  numerous  families  of  children.        Jirbulhnot. 

Nece'ssitous.\ess,  ni-s^s's6-ti'is-n^s.  n  s. 
[from  iifct^sitous.'^  Poverty;  want;  need 
Universal  peace   is  demonstration  of  uni'.crsal 
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plenty,  for  where  there  is  want  and  necessUousnesi, 
there  will  be  a  quarrelling.  Bumit. 

Nece'ssitude,  n^-ses'se-tude.  n.  s.  [from 
necessitudo,  Latin.] 

i.  Want;  need. 

The  mutual  necessitudes  of  human  nature  neces- 
sarily maintain  mutual  offices  between  them.  HaU. 

2.  Friendship. 

Nece'ssity,  n6-s^s's6-ti.  n.  s.  \^necessieas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Cogency;  compulsion;  fatality. 

jVecessity  and  chance 
Approach  not  me,  and  what  I  will  is  fate.  Milton. 
Though  there  be  no  natural  necessity,  that  such 
things  must  be  so,  and  that  they  cannot  possibly  be 
otherwise,  witliout  implying  a  contradiction;  yet 
may  they  be  so  certain  as  not  to  admit  of  any  rea- 
sonable doubt  concerning  them.  fVilkins. 

2.  State  of  being   necessary;  indispensa- 
bleness. 

Urge  the  necessity,  and  state  of  times.      Shaksp. 

Racine  used  the  chorus  in  his  Esther,  but  not  that 
he  found  any  necessity  of  it:  it  was  only  to  give  the 
ladies  an  occasion  of  entertaining  the  king  with  vo- 
cal musick.  Dryden. 

We  see  the  necessity  of  an  augmentation,  to  bring 
the  enemy  to  reason.  Addison. 

3.  Want;  need;  poverty. 

The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange, 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Shaksp. 

The  cause  of  all  the  distractions  in  his  court  or 
army,  proceeded  from  the  extreme  poverty,  and  ne- 
cessity his  majesty  was  in.  Clarendon. 

We  are  first  to  consult  our  own  necessities,  but  then 
the  necessities  of  our  neighbours  have  a  christian 
right  to  a  part  of  what  we  have  to  spare.    VEstran. 

4.  Things  necessary  for  human  life. 

These  should  be  houi-s  for  necessities. 
Not  for  delights;  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  tliese  times.  Shaksp. 

Great  part  of  the  world  are  free  from  the  neces- 
sities of  labour  and  employment,  and  have  their 
time  and  fortune  at  their  own  disposal.  Laxo. 

5.  Cogency  of  argument;  inevitable  con- 
sequence. 

There  never  was  a  man  of  solid  understanding, 
whose  apprehensions  are  sober,  and  by  a  pensive 
inspection  advised,  but  that  he  hath  found  by  an  ir- 
resistible necessity,  one  true  God  and  everlasting 
being.  Raleigh. 

Good-nature  or  beneficence  and  candour,  is  the 
product  of  right  reason;  Avhich  oi'ntcessity  will  give 
allowance  to  the  failings  of  others.  Dryden, 

6.  Violence;  compulsion. 

Never  shall 
Our  heads  get  out;  if  once  within  we  be, 
But  stay  compeli'd  by  stiong  necessitie.     Chapman. 
NECK,  n^k.  n.  s.  [hneca,  Saxon;  neck, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  part  between  the  head  and  body. 

He'll  beat  Aufidiue'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck.  Shaksp. 

The  length  of  the  face  tivice  exceedeth  that  of 
the  7iecA:.  Brmcn. 

She  clapp'd  her  leathern   wing   against    your 
tow'rs, 
And  thi'ust  out  her  long  neck  even  to  your  doors. 

Dryden 

I  looked  on  the  tucker  to  be  the  ornament  and  de- 
fence of  the  female  mck.  Mdison. 

2.  A  long  narrow  part. 

The  access  of  the  town  was  only  by  a  necJfc  of 
land,  between  the  sea  on  the  one  part,  and  t!ic  har- 
bour on  the  other.  Bacon. 

Thou  walk'st  as  on  a  narrow  mountain's  i.eck, 
A  dreadful  height,  with  scanty  room  te  tread. 

Lrjden. 

3.  On  the  Neck;   immediately  after;  from 
one  following  anotiier  closely. 
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He  depos'd  the  king, 
And,  on  the  neck  of  that,  task'd  the  whole  state. 

Sliaksp. 
Tlie  second  way  to  aggregate  sin,  is  by  additiun 
of  sill  to  sill,  and  that  is  done  sundry  ways;  first  hj 
committing  one  sin  on  the  neck  of  another;  as  Da- 
fid  did  when  he  added  murther  to  adultery. 

Perkins. 

Instantly  on  tlte  neck  of  this  came  news,  that  Fer- 

dinando  ai.J  Isabella  had  concluded  a  peace.  Bacon. 

4.  To  break  the  neck  ot  an  aff.tir;  to  hinder 

any  thing  being  done;  or,   to  do   mure 

than  half. 

Ne'okbeef,    nck'be^f.    v.    s.    [neck    and 

beefr^     The  coarse  flesh  of  the  neck  ol 

cattle,  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  very  cheap 

rate. 

They'll  sell  (as  cheap  as  neckbeef)  for  counters. 

Swift. 

Ne'ckcloth,  n^k'klo;//.  n.  s.  [neck  and 
clot/i.^  That  which  men  wear  on  their 
neck. 

Will  she  with  huswife's  hand  provide  thy  meat, 
And  ev'ry  sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  plait.''      Gay'. 

Nk'ckatee,  n^k'ka-t6.  )  n.  s.   A 

Ne'ckerghief,  n^k'ker-tshefe.  3  gorget; 
handkerchief  for  a  woman's  neck. 

Ne'cklace,  n^k'luse.  n.  s.  [neck  and  lace.^ 
An  ornamental  string  ot  beads  or  pre- 
cious stones,  worn  by  women  on  their 
neck. 

Ladies,  as  well  then  as  now,  wore  estates  in  their 

ears.     Both  men  and  women  wore  torques,  chains, 

or  necklaces  of  silver  and  gold  set  with  precious 

stones.  -irbuthnot. 

Or  lose  her  heart,  or  necklace,  at  a  ball.      Pope. 

Ne'ckweed,  n^k'we^d.  n.  s.  [neck  and 
weerf.]   Hemp:  in  ridicule. 

Ne'cromancer,  nek'kro-man-sCir.  n.  s. 
[vinfdi;  and  fjt.ci,v1i(;.~\  One  who  by  charms 
can  converse  with  the  ghosts  of  the 
dead;  a  conjurer;  an  enchanter. 

I  ain  employed  like  the  general  who  was  forced 
to  kill  kis  enemies  twice  over,  whom  a  necromancer 
bad  raised  to  life.  Swift. 

Ne'cromancy,  nek'kr6-man-se.*i8  ri.  s. 
[tiKpoi  and  (.Luvriii;  necromance,  Fr.J 

1.  The  art  of  revealing  future  events,  by 
communication  with  the  dead. 

The  resurrection  of  Samuel  is  nothing  but  delu- 
sion in  the  practice  of  necromamy  and  popular  con- 
ception of  ghosts.  Broxon. 

2.  Enchantment;  conjuration. 

He  did  it  partly  by  tuctomancy,  wherein  he  was 
much  skilled.  Jibbot. 

This  palace  standeth  in  the  air, 
By  necromancy  placed  there, 
That  it  no  tempests  needs  to  fear.  Drayton. 

Ne'ctah,  nek'lur.'^'*  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Plea- 
sant liquor,  said  to  be  drank  by  the 
heathen  deities. 
Ne'ctared,  nek'tiir'd.s"  adj.  [from  nee- 
rar.J  Tinged  with  nectar;  mingled 
wita  nectar;  abounding  with  nectar. 

He  gave  her  to  his  daughters  to  imbathe 
In  nrctar^d  lavers  strew'd  with  asphodil.      Milton. 

How  chai-ming  is  divine  philosophy! 
Not  harsh  and  crabb*  d,  as  dull  fools  suppose, 
But  musical  as  is  Apollo's  lute, 
^^iid  a  perpetual  feast  of  ntctur^d  sweets, 
VVht  re  no  crude  surA  it  reigns.  Milton. 

He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell, 
Leaving  the  nectar^d  feasts  of  Jove.  Fenton. 

Necta  KEous,  nek-ia'rc-Cis.  adjA  neccare- 
ua,  Latin.]  Kes.embiing  nectarj  sweet 
as  nectar. 


Annual  for  me,  the  grape,  the  rose  renew, 
The  juice  nectareous  and  the  balmy  dew.         Pope. 
Ne'ctah iNE,  n^k'tfir-in.   adj.  [from  ?iec- 
tar.^   Sweet  as  nectar. 

To  their  supper-fruits  they  fell; 
JVtctafiiie  fruits.  Milton. 

Ne'ctakine,  n^k'l^r-in.*""  n.  s.  [nectarine, 
Fr.]   A  fruit  of  the  plum  kind. 

This  fruit  differs  from  a  peach  in  having  a  smooth 
rind,  and  the  flesh  lirmer.  Miller. 

The  only  nectarines  are  the  murry  and  the  French; 
and  of  the  last  there  are  two  sorts,  one,  which  is 
the  best,  very  round,  and  the  other  something  long; 
of  the  mun-y  there  are  social  sorts.  Temple. 

NEED,  need.^^'*  n.  s.  [neob,   Sax.   nood, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Exigency;  pressing  difficulty;  necessity 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
a  better  proclamation.  siuikspeare. 

That  spirit  that  first  rush'd  on  thee; 
In  the  camp  of  Dan, 
Be  efficacious  in  thee  now  at  need.  Milton. 

In  thy  native  innocence  proceed, 
And  summon  all  thy  reason  at  thy  need.       Dryden. 

2.  Want;  distressful  poverty. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
J^eed  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.  Shaksp. 

Defer  not  to  give  to  him  that  is  in  need.    Ecclus. 

The  distant  heard,  by  fame,  her  pious  deeds; 
And  laid  her  up  for  their  extremest  needs; 
And  future  cordial  for  a  fainting  mind.        Dryden. 

God  sometimes  calls  upon  thee  to  relieve  the 
needs  of  thy  brother,  sometimes  the  necessities  of 
thy  country,  and  sometimes  the  urgent  wants  of  thy 
prince.  South. 

3.  Want;  lack  of  any  thing  for  use. 

God  grant  we  never  may  have  need  of  you. 

Shakspeare. 

God  v.'ho  sees  all  things  intuitively,  neither  stands 

in  need  of  logic,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

To  Need,  n66d.  v.  a.   [from  the   noun.] 

To  want;  to  lack;  to  be  in  want  of;  to 

require. 

The  basest  beggai-s 
Are  in  the  poorest  things  superfluous; 
Allow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
Man's  life  is  cheap  as  beasts.  Shaksp. 

The  whole  need  not  a  physician,  but  the  sick. 

Matthew. 

Thou  thy  regal  sceptre  shalt  lay  by, 

For  regal  sceptre  then  no  more  shalt  need.  Milton. 

To  ask  Whether  the  will  has  freedom?  is  to  ask, 

Whether  one  power  has  another.'   A  question  too 

absurd  to  need  an  answer.  Locke. 

To  Need,  r.^ed.  v,  n. 

1.  To  be  wanted;  to  be  necessary. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont, 
Here  needs  me  whiles  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreadful  sovereign  I  recount.    Spenser. 

\\  hen  we  have  done  it,  we  have  done  all  that  is 
in  our  power,  and  all  that  needs.  Locke. 

2.  To  have  necessity  of  any  thing;  to  be 
in  want  of  any  thing. 

We  have  instances  of  perception  whilst  we  are 
asleep:  but  how  incoherent  and  how  little  conform- 
able to  the  perfection  of  a  rational  being,  those  who 
are  acquainted  with  dreams  need  not  be  told.  Locke. 
He  that  would  discourse  of  things,  as  they  agi-ee 
in  the  complex  idea  of  extension  and  solidity,  needed 
but  use  the  word  body.  Locke. 

Nee'der,   need'Ar.-'8    n.  s.   [from  need.^ 
One  that  wants  any  thing. 

If  the  time  thrust  forth 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world,  to  seek  a  single  man; 
And  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
In  the  absence  of  the  needer.  Sliaksp. 

Needf UL,  n^dd'ful.  adj    [need  and/u//.] 
Necessary;  indispensably  requisite. 


Give  us  all  things  that  be  nee^ftd  both  for  our 
souls  and  bodies.  Common  Prayer. 

Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty.'       Shaksp. 

All  things  needful  for  defence  abound, 
Mnestheus,  and  brave  Seresthus  walk  the  round. 

Dryden. 

To  my  present  purpose  it   is  not  needful  to  use 

aigumeiits,  to  evince  the  world  to  be  finite.    Locke. 

A  lonely  dcsart  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  aSbrd,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest.      Mdison. 
Nee'dfllly,  n^^d'ful-ie.  adv.  [fromneerf- 
/'u/.J    Necessarily. 
They  who 
Dare  for  these  poems  yet  both  ask  and  read, 
And  like  them  too;  must  needfully,  though  tew, 
Be  of  the  best.  Ben  Jonson, 

Nee'dfulness,  need'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

needJ'uL^   Necessity. 
Nee'dily,  ne6d'u6-l^.  adv.  [from  needy.'] 

In  poverty;  poorly. 
Nee'diness,    n^^d'de-n^s.    n.    *.    [from 
needy.^   Want;  poverty. 

Whereas  men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  to 
use  them  ail  at  once.weakenefh  them.  For  it  argueth 
a  neediness  in  eveiy  of  the  reasons,  as  if  one  did  not 
tiust  to  any  of  them,  but  fled  from  one  to  another. 

Bacon. 
NEE'DLE,  n^^'dl.-ws  „.  g.  [nxbl,  Sax.J 

1.  A  small  instrument  pointed  at  one  end 
to  pierce  cloth,  and  perforated  at  the 
other  to  receive  the  thread,  used  In 
sewing. 

For  him  you  waste  in  tears  your  widow'd  hours, 
For  him  your  curious  needle  paints  the  flowers. 

Dryden, 

The  most  curious  works  of  art,  the  sharpest  fiuest 

needle,  doth  appear  as  a  blunt  rough  bar  of  iron 

coming  from  the  furnace  of  the  forge.         Wilkins. 

2.  The  small  steel  bar  which  in  the  ma- 
riner's compass  stands  regularly  north 
and  south. 

Go  bid  the  needle  its  dear  north  forsake, 
To  which  with  trembling  rev'rence  it  doth  bend. 

Cowley. 

The  use  of  the  loadstone  and  the  mariner's  needle 

was  not  then  known.  Burnet. 

Nee'dle-fish,  ii6e'dl-fish.  n.  s.  [belonei 

needle  audjis/i.]  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish. 

Woodward. 

Nee'dleful,  nee'dl-ful.  n.  s.  [needle  and 
full.']     As  much  thread  as  is  generally 

put  at  one  time  in  the  needle. 
Nee'dler,  n^ed'dlir.  )    n  *. 

Nee'dlemaker,  nee'dl-mi-kur.  5   [^''^'^ 

needle.]   He  who  makes  needles. 
NEE'DLfc.woRK,  uee'dl-wurk.  n.  s.  [needle 

and  work.] 

1.  The  business  of  a  sempstress. 

2.  Embroidery  by  the  needle. 

In  needleworks  and  embroideries,  it  is  more  plea- 
sing to  have  a  lively  work  upon  a  lightsome  ground, 
than  a  dark  and  melancholy  work  upon  a  lightsome 
ground.  Bacun, 

In  a  curious  brede  of  needlework,  one  colour  falls 
away  by  such  just  degrees,  and  another  ri.-es  so  in- 
sensibly, that  we  see  the  variety  without  being  able 
to  distinguish  the  total  vanishing  of  the  one  from  the 
first  appearance  of  the  other.  dddison, 

Nee'dless,  ii^^d'l^s.  adj.  [from  need.] 
1.  Unnecessary;  not  rtquisite. 

Their  exception  against  easiness,  as  if  that  did 
nourish  ignorance,  proceedetli  altogether  of  a  neei- 
less  jealousy.  Hooker. 

This  suuden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt; 
Pray  God,  1  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward.  Shaksp. 
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Would  not  these  be  great  and  needless  abate- 
ments of  their  happiness,  if  it  were  confined  within 
the  compass  of  this  life  only.  ^Iterbury. 

Money  we  either  lock  up  in  chests,  or  waste  it  in 
needlcsi  and  ridiculous  expenses   upon   ourselves, 
whilst  the  poor  and  the  distiessed  want  it  for  ne- 
cessary uses.  Law. 
2.  Not  wauling.     Out  of  use. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream, 
Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament, 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much  Shaksp. 

NEE'DLESiLY,  need'les-l^.  adv.  [from 
needless.'^  Unnecessarily;  without  need. 
We  render  languages  more  difficult  to  be  learnt, 
and  needlessly  advance  orthography  into  a  trouble- 
some art.  Holder. 
Nee'dlkssness,  n6ed'les-n^s.  n.  s.  [fi-om 
needless.']^  Unnecessavincss. 

To  explain  St.  Paul's  epistles,  after  so  great  a 
train  of  expositors,  might  seem  censurable  for  its 
needlessniss,  did  not  daily  examples  of  pious  and 
learned  men  justify  it.  Locke. 

Nee'dment,  niid'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from  need."^ 
Something  necessary. 

Bchiud 
His  scrip  did  hang,  in  which  his  needments  he  did 
bind.  Spenser, 

Needs,  n^^dz.  adv.  [nebep,  Saxon;  un- 
willing.] Necessarily;  by  compulsion; 
indispensably. 

The  general  and  perpetual  voice  of  men  is  as  the 
sentence  of  God  himself;  for  that  which  all  men 
have  at  all  times  learned,  nature  herself  must  needs 
have  taught.  Hooker. 

God  must  needs  have  done  the  thing  which  they 
imagine  was  to  be  done.  Hooker. 

I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  witli  my  letter. 

Shaksp. 
Another  being  elected  and  his  ambassadors  re- 
turned, he  would  needs  know  the  cause  of  his  re- 
pulse. JJavies. 

I  perceive 
Thy  mortal  sight  to  fail:  objects  divine 
Must  lueds  impair,  and  weary  human  sense.  Milton. 
To  say  the  principles  of  nature  must  needs  be 
such  as  philosophy  makes  them,  is  to  set  bounds  to 
omnipotence.  Glanville. 

A  trial  at  law  must  needs  be  innocent  in  itself, 
when  nothing  else  corrupts  it;  because  it  is  a  thing 
which  we  cannot  but  want,  and  there  is  no  livmg  in 
this  world  without  it.  Kelllewell. 

I  have  affairs  below. 
Which  I  must  needs  dispatch  before  I  go.     Dryden. 
Nee'dy,  n^i'd^.  adj    [trom  need.^     Poor; 
necessitous;  distressed  by  poverty. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore, 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by,  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

/Spenser. 
— In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung. 
An  alligator  stuff'd,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-siiap'd  fishes.  Shaksp. 

The  poor  and  needy  praise  thy  name.        Psalms. 
We  bring  into  the  world  a  poor  needy  uncertain 
life,  short  at  tlie  longest,  and  unquiet  at  the  best. 

7e»i;j/e. 
Being  put  to  right  himself  upon  the  juedi/,  he  will 
look  upon  it  as  a  call  from  God  to  charity. 

KettUwell. 
Nuptials  of  form,  of  int'rest,  or  of  state, 
Those  seeds  of  pride  are  fruitful  in  debate; 
Let  happy  men  for  generous  love  declare. 
And  choose  the  needy  virgin,  chaste  and  fair. 

G/ann//e. 
To  relieve  the  needy,  and  comfort  the  afflicted, 
arc  duties  that  fall  in  our  way  every  day.   Mdison. 
Ne'ek,  nire.'J'  -■"'  [for  riever.^ 
It  appears  I  am  no  hoi'se, 
That  1  tan  argue  and  discourse; 
Have  but  two  legs,  and  ne'er  a  tail.  Hudibras. 

To  iSekse,  n^^ze.  v.  n.  [nysc,  Danish; 
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niesen,  Dut.]  To  sneeze;  to  discharge 
flatulencies  by  the  nose.  Retained  in 
Scotland. 

He  went  up  and  stretched  himself  upon  him;  and 
the  child  necsed  seven  times,  and  opened  his  eyes. 

2  Kings. 
By  his  neeHngs  a  light  doth  shine,  and  his  eyes 
are  like  the  eyelids  of  the  morning.  Job. 

J\rEF,  nM.  n.  s.  [old  French;  from  nave.] 
The  body  of  a  church;  the  nave. 

The  church  of  St.  Justina,  by  Palladio,  is  the 
most  handsome,  luminous,  disencumbered  building 
in  Italy.  The  long  nej  consists  of  a  row  of  five  cupo- 
las, the  cross  one  has  on  each  side  a  single  cupola 
deeper  than  the  others.  .Addison. 

Nefa'rious,   ne-fa're-As.    adj.    [iiefarius, 
Lat.]   Wicked;  abominable. 

The  most  nefarious  bastards,  are  they  whom  the 
law  stiles  incestuous  bastards,  which  are  begotten 
between  ascendants  and  descendants,  and  between 
collateral,  as  far  as  the  divine  prohibition  extends. 

Ayliffe. 

NEGA'TION,  ne-gi'shCin.  n.  s.  Inegatio, 
Lat.  negation.)  Fr.] 

1.  Denial:  the  contrary  to  affirmation. 

Our  assertions  and  negations  should  be  yea  and 
nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  these  is  sin. 

Rogers. 

2.  Description  by  denial,  or  exclusion,  or 
exception. 

J^egation  it,  the  absence  of  that  which  docs  not 
naturally  belong  to  the  thing  we  are  speaking  of,  or 
which  has  no  right,  obligation,  or  necessity  to  be 
present  with  it;  as  when  we  say  a  stone  is  inanimate, 
or  blind,  or  deaf.  Waits. 

Chance  signifies,  that  all  events  called  casual, 
among  inanimate  bodies,  are  mechanically  and  na- 
turally produced  according  to  the  determinate 
figures,  textures,  and  motions  of  those  bodies,  with 
this  only  negation,  that  those  inanimate  bodies  are 
not  conscious  of  their  own  operations.  Benlley. 

3.  Argument  drawn  from  denial. 
It  may  be  proved  in  the  way  of  negation,  that 

they  came  not  from  Europe,  as  having  no  remainder 
of  the  aits,  learning  and  civilities  of  it.         Heylin. 
Ne'gative,    nfig'ga'tiv.**^    adj.    [riegatif, 
Fr.  Tiegativus,  Latin.j 

1.  Denying:  contrary  to  affirmatix<e. 

2.  Implying   only   the   absence  of  some- 
thing; not  positive;  privative. 

There  is  another  way  of  denying  Christ  with  our 
mouths  which  is  negative,  when  we  do  not  acknow- 
ledge and  confess  him.  South. 

Consider  the  necessary  connection  that  is  between 
the  negative  and  positive  p3rt  of  our  duty.  Tii/oison. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  withhold,  tiiough 
not  to  compel. 

Denying  me  any  power  of  a  negative  voice  as 
king,  they  are  not  ashamed  to  seek  to  deprive  me  of 
the  liberty  of  using  my  reason  with  a  good  con- 
science. Ai'^ff  Charles. 
iNe'gative,  neg'ga-tlv.  v.  s. 

1.  A   proposition   by   which  something  is 
denied. 

Of  Jifg«/ii"es  we  have  far  the  least  certainty;  they 
are  usually  hardest,  and  many  times  impossible  to 
be  proved .  Tillotson. 

2.  A  particle  ol'  deniai:  as,  not. 

.\  purer  substance  is  defin'd, 
But  by  an  heap  o{  negatives  combin'd; 
Ask  what  a  spirit  is,  you'll  hear  them  cry, 
It  hath  no  matter,  no  mortality.  Cleaviland. 

Ne'gatively,    n(^g'ga-iiv-I6.   adv.  [from 

negative.^ 
1.  With  denial;  in  the  form  of  denial^  not 
affirmatively. 

When  1  asked  him  whether  he  had  not  drunk  at 
all.'  he  answered  negatively.  Boyle. 

Bb 


2.  In  form  of  speech  implying  the  absence 

of  something. 

The  fathers  draw  arguments  from  the  scriptures 
negatively,  in  reproof  of  that  which  is  evil;  scrip- 
tures teach  it  not,  avoid  it  therefore.  Hocker. 

To  this  I  shall  suggest  something  by  way  of  an- 
swer, both  negatively  and  positively.  Wilkins. 

I  shall  shew  what  this  image  of  God  in  man  is, 
negatively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does  not  consist! 
and  positively,  by  shewing  wherein  it  does.     South, 

To  NEGLE'CT,  neg-lekt'.  v.  a.  [neglect- 
us,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  omit  by  carelessness. 

Heaven, 
Where  honour  due  and  rev'rencc  none  neglects. 

J\lilt<yn. 

2.  To  treat  with  scornful  heedlessness. 

If  he  negiec(  to  hear  them,  tell  it  unto  the  church. 

Matthew. 
This  my  long  suff'ring  and  my  day  of  grace. 
These  who  neglect  and  scorn  shall  never  taste. 

Milton. 

3.  To  postpone. 

I  have  been  long  a  sleeper;  but  I  trust 
My  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design. 
Which  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Shaksp, 

Negle'ct,    neg-l^kt'.    n.    s.    [^neglectus, 
Laiin.] 

1.  Instance  of  inattention. 

2.  Careless  treatment;  scornful  inattention. 

I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  curi- 
osity, than  as  a  very  pretence  or  purpose  of  un- 
kindness.  Shaksp. 

3.  Negligence;  frequency  of  neglect. 

Age  breeds  neglect  in  all,  and  actions 
Remote  in  time,  like  objects  remote  in  place, 
Are  not  beheld  at  half  their  greatness.        Denhavi. 

4.  State  of  being  unregarded. 

Rescue  my  poor  remains  from  vile  neglect, 
With  virgin  honours  let  my  hcrse  be  deck't, 
And  decent  emblem.  Prior. 

Negle'cter,  n^g-lekt'ti'ir.s^  n.  s.  [from 

Jieglect,]  One  who  neglects. 
Negle'ctful,  ndg-ldkt'ful.  adj.  Jncglect 
and  y "«//.] 

1.  Heedless;  careless;  inattentive:  with  of. 

Moral  ideas  not  offering  themselves  to  the  senses, 
but  being  to  be  framed  to  the  understanding,  people 
are  neglectful  of  a  faculty  they  are  apt  to  think 
wants  nothing.  Locke. 

Though  the  Romans  had  not  great  genius  for 
trade,  yet  they  were  not  entirely  neglectful  of  it. 

^rbiUbnot. 

2.  Treating  with  indifference. 

If  the  father  caress  them  when  they  do  well,  shew 
a  cold  and  neglectful  countenance  to  them  upon  do- 
ing ill,  it  will  make  them  sensible  of  the  difference. 

Locke. 
Negle'ctfully,  ndg-l^k('fu!-le.  adv. 
[from  negltct/ul.]  With  lieedless  in- 
attention; with  careless  indifference. 
Not  used. 
Megle'ction,  neg-lek'shiln.  n.  .9.  [from 
neglect.']   The  state  oi  being  negligent. 

Sleeping  neglcclian  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquests  of  our  scarce  cold  conqueror.  Shaksp, 
Negle'ctive,  n^g-l6k'tiv.*'2  adj.    Liiv>m 
nig/ect.]  Ir. attentive  to;  regardkss  of. 

I  wanted  not  probibilities  sufficient  to  raise  jea- 
lousies in  any  king's  ii<  art,  not  wholly  stupid,  and 
neglcclive  of  the  publick  jieace.  Atng  Charles. 

n'E'GL1GENi.F.     n^g'l^j^nse.     n.     s. 
Incg'igencc,  Fiun>-,!i;  negligmtia,  Lnt.] 
1.  Habit   of  omitting  by  heedlessness,  or 
of  acting  carelessly. 


NE  G 


NEI 


NEI 


■2.  Instance  of  neglect. 

She  let  it  drop  by  negligence, 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  1  being  here,  took't  up. 

ikaksp. 
Ne'gligent,  ndg'l^-j^nt.  adj.  [negligent, 
French;  negligens^  Latin.] 

1.  Careless;  heedless;  habitually  inatten- 
tive. 

My  sons,  be  not  now  negligent;  for  the  Lord  hath 
chosen  you  to  stand  before  him.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  Careless  of  any  particular:  with  of  be- 
fore a  noun. 

Her  daughters  see  her  gixat  zeal  for  religion; 
but  then  they  see  an  equal  earnestness  for  all  sorts 
of  finery.  They  see  she  is  not  negligent  of  her  devo- 
tion; but  then  they  see  her  more  caieful  to  preserve 
her  complexion.  Law. 

We  have  been  negligent  in  not  hearing  his  voice. 

Barucli. 

3.  Scornfully  regardless. 

Let  stubborn  pride  possess  thee  long, 
And  be  thou  negligent  of  fame ; 

With  ev'ry  uiuse  to  grace  thy  song, 
May'st  thou  despise  a  poet's  name.  Swift. 

Ne'gligently,  nSg'le-jfint-le.  arfu.  [from 
negligenLj 

1.  Carelessly;  heedlessly;  without  exact- 
ness. 

Insects  have  voluntary  motion,  and  therefore  im- 
agination; and  whereas  some  of  the  ancients  have 
said  that  their  motion  is  indeterminate,  and  their 
imagination  indefinite,  it  is  negligentlij  observed; 
for  ants  go  right  forward  to  their  hills,  and  bees 
know  the  way  to  their  hives.  Bacon. 

Of  all  our  elder  plays, 
This  and  Philaster  have  the  loudest  fame; 
Great  are  their  faults,  and  glorious  is  their  flame. 
In  both  our  English  genius  is  exprest. 
Lofty  and  bold,  but  negligently  drest.  Waller- 

la  comely  figure  rang'd  my  jewels  shone, 
Or  negligently  plac'd  for  thee  alone.  Prior. 

2.  With  scornful  inattention. 

To  Nego'tiate,  ne-g6'sh6-ke-5*2  ^_  „, 
[_negocier,French;  from  negoli  ujn,  Lat.] 
To  have  intercourse  of  business;  to 
traffick;  to  treat:  whether  of  publick 
affairs,  or  private  matters. 

Have  you  any  commission  from  your  lord  to  7ie- 
gotiate  with  my  face?  Shaksp. 

She  was  a  busy  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her 
withdrawing  chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy 
for  the  king  against  king  Richard  been  hatched. 

Bacon. 

It  is  a  common  error  in  negociating;  whereas 
men  have  many  reasons  to  persuade,  they  tiive  to 
use  them  all  at  once,  which  weakeneth  them.  Bacon. 

They  that  receive  ihe  talents  to  negotiate  with, 
did  all  of  them  except  one  make  profit  of  them. 

Hammond. 

A  steward  to  embezzle  those  goods  he  undertakes 
to  manage;  an  embassador  to  beti-ay  his  prince  for 
whom  he  should  negotiate;  are  crimes  that  double 
their  malignity  from  the  quality  of  the  actors. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  can  discover  none  of  these  intercourses  and  ne- 
ootiations,  unless  that  Luther  negotiatedvfUh  a  black 
boar.  ^tterbury. 

Negotia'tion,  ne-go-she-i'shun.  n.  s. 
[negociation,  French;  from  negotiate.'] 
Treaty  of  business,  whether  publick  or 
private. 

Oil  is  slow,  smooth,  and  solid;  so  ai-e  Spaniards 
observed  to  be  in  their  motion:  Though  it  be  a 
question  yet  unresolved,  whether  their  affected  gra- 
vity and  slowness  in  their  negotiations  have  tended 
more  to  their  prejudice  or  advantage.         Hotcard. 

They  ceased  not  from  all  worldly  labour  and  ne- 
gotiation. White. 
Negotia'tor,    n^-g6'sh6-4-tilr.*2»    n.    s. 
[^negociateur,  French^  from  negotiate.] 


One  employed  to  treat  with  others. 

Those  who  have  defended  the  proceedings  of  our 
negotiators  at  Gertruydenburg,  dwell  much  upon 
their  zeal  in  endeavouring  to  work  the  French  up 
to  their  demands;  but  say  nothing  to  justify  those 
demands.  Swift. 

JVIE'GRO,  ne'gro.  n.  s.  [Spanish;  negre, 
Fr.]     A  blackmoor. 

JVegroes  transplanted  into  cold  and  flegmatic  ha- 
bitations, continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and  their 
generations.  Brown. 

Neif,  ndef.   n.   s.  [nej^,  Islandick;   nee/, 
Scot.]   Fist.  It  is  likewise  written  neaf. 
Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.  Shahspeare. 

To  Neigh,  na.  v.  n.  [hnaejan,  Saxon; 
negen,  Dutch-]  To  utter  the  voice  of 
a  horse  or  mare. 

Note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neig'/iing' loud. 

Shakspeare. 
They  were  as  fed  horses,  every  one  neighed. 

Jeremiah. 
Run  up  the  ridges  of  the  rocks  amain ; 
And  with  shrill  neighings  fill  the  neighb'ring  plain. 

Dryden. 
The  gen'rous  horse,  that  nobly  wild, 
^"eighs  on  the  hills,  and  dares  the  angry  lion. 

Smith. 
Neigh,  na.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     The 
voice  of  a  horse. 

It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys;  his  ndgh  is  like  the 
bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  enfor- 
ces homage.  Shaksp. 

NErCiHBOUR,  ni'bilr.-i*  n.  s.  [neje- 
buji,  Saxon.] 

1.  One  who  lives  near  to  another. 
He  sent  such  an  addition  of  foot,  as  he  could 

draw  out  of  Oxford,  and  the  neighbouring  gai-risons. 

Clarendon. 
A  kid  sometimes  for  festivals  he  slew. 
The  choicer  part  was  his  sick  neighbour''s  due. 

Harte. 

2.  One  who  lives  in  familiarity  with  an- 
other: a  word  of  civility. 

Masters,  my  good  friends,   mine  honest  neigh- 
bours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves?  Shaksp. 

3.  Any  thing  next  or  near. 
This  man  shall  set  me  packing; 

I'll  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room.      Shaksp. 

4.  Intimate  confidant. 
The  deep-revolving  witty  Buckingham 

No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  [In  divinity.]  One  partaking  of  the 
same  nature,  and  therefore  entitled  to 
good  offices. 

Sins  against  men  are  injuries;  hurts,  losses,  and 
damages,  whereby  our  neiglihour  is  in  his  dignity, 
life,  chastity,  wealth,  good  name,  or  any  way  justly 
offended,  or  by  us  hindred.  Perfcim. 

The  gospel  allows  no  such  term  as  a  stranger; 
makes  every  man  my  neighbour.  Sprat. 

You  should  always  change  and  alter  your  inter- 
cessions, according  as  the  needs  and  necessities  of 
your  neighbours  or  acquaintance  seem  to  require. 

Law. 

To  Nei'ghbour,  ni'b^r.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  adjoin  to;  to  confine  on. 

Wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
J^eighbour''d  by  fruit  of  baser  quality.  Shaksp. 

Give  my  thy  hand, 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.  Shakspeare. 

These  grow  on  the  leisurely  ascending  hills  that 
neighbour  the  shore.  Sandys. 


Things  nigh  equivalent  and  neiglibouring  vaiiie, 
By  lot  are  parted.  Prior. 

.  To  acquaint  with;  to  make  near  to. 

That  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  since  so  neigltbour'd  to  his  youth  and  'haviour. 

Shakspeare. 
NEi'GHBouRHOOD,na'bi\r-hud.  n.s.  [from 

?ieig/ibou7'.] 

1.  Piace  adjoining. 
One  in  the  neighbourhood  mortally  sick  of  the 

small-pox,  desiring  the  doctor  to  come  to  him.  Fell. 

I  could  not  bear 
To  leave  thee  in  the  neighbourhood  of  death, 
But  flew  in  all  the  haste  of  love  to  find  thee. 

.Addiso7x. 

2.  State  of  being  near  each  other. 
Consider  several  states  in  a  neighbourhood;  in 

order  to  preserve  peace  between  these  states,  it  is 
necessai-y  they  should  be  formed  into  a  balance. 

SwifU 

3.  Those  that  live  within  reach  of  com- 
munication. 

How  ill  mean  neighbourhood  your  genius  suits, 
.  To  live  like  Adam  midst  an  herd  of  brutes!  Harle. 
Nei'ghbouuly,    na'bi\r-l6.     adj.     [from 
neighbour.]     Becoming    a   neighboui'{ 
kind;  civil. 

The  Scottish  lord  hath  a  neighbourly  charity  io 
him,  for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  En- 
glishman, and  swore  he  would  pay  when  he  was 
able.  Shaksp. 

The  Woodberry  so  nigh,  and  neighbourly  doth 
live. 
With  Abberley  his  friend.  Drayton. 

He  steals  my  customers;  twelve  he  has  under 
bonds  never  to  return ;  judge  if  this  be  neighbourly 
dealing.  ,^rbuthnot. 

Nei'ghbourly,    ni'bilr-l^.    adv.    [from 

neighbour.]     With  social  civility. 
NEl'THER,  n6'THtlr.'"^2  conjunct,  [nap- 
%ep,  Saxon;  ne  either.] 

1.  Not  either.  A  particle  used  in  the  first 
branch  of  a  negative  sentence,  and  an- 
swered by  nor. 

Fight  neither  with  small  nor  great,  save  only  with 
the  king.  1  Kings. 

Men  lived  at  home,  neither  intent  upon  any  fo- 
reign merchandise,  nor  inquisitive  after  the  lives 
and  fortunes  of  their  neighbours.  Heylin. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  the  second  branch  of 
a  negative  or  prohibition  to  any  sen- 
tence. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye  touch  it. 

Genesis. 

This  commandment  standeth  not  for  a  cypher, 
neither  is  it  read  and  expounded  in  vain  among 
Christians.  White. 

3.  Sometimes  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  it 
follows  as  a  negative;  and  though  not 
very  grammatically,  yet  emphatically, 
after  another  negative;  in  old  English 
two  negatives  denied. 

If  it  be  thought  that  it  is  the  greatness  of  dis- 
tance, whereby  the  sound  cannet  be  heard,  we  see 
that  lightnings  and  coruscations,  near  at  hand,  yield 
710  sound  neither.  Bacon. 

Men  come  not  to  the  knowledge  of  which  are 

thought  innate,  'till  they  come  to  the  use  of  reason, 

7ior  then  neither.  Locke. 

Nei'ther,  ne'xHijr.  pronoun.  Not  either; 

nor  one  nor  other. 

He  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him.  Shaksp. 

Which  of  them  shall  I  take.' 
Both,  one,  or  neither?  neither  can  be  cnjoy'd 
If  both  remain  alive.  Shaksp. 

The  balance,  by  a  propensity  to  either  side,  in- 
clined to  neither.  FM. 

Suffice  it  that  he's  dead ;  all  wrongs  d  ie  with  him: 
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Tbus  I  absolve  myself,  and  excuse  him, 
Who  sav'd  my  life  and  honour,  but  praise  veither. 

Dryden. 

Experience  makes  us  sensible  of  both,  though 

our  narrow  understandings  can  comprehend  neillm: 

Locke. 

They  lived  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 

brethren,  neither  lord,  neitker  slave  to  his  brother; 

but  independent  of  each  other.  Locke. 

Ne'nuphar,  ne'nu-f&r.  n.  a.  [nym/ihcEu, 

Latin.]     Water  lily,  ov  water  rose. 
Neo'phyte,  ne'6-fite.i*8   n.  a.  [neo/i/iyte, 
French;  v£o«  and  <pva.']     One  regenera- 
ted; a  convert. 
Neote'rick,  ne-6-t^r'rik.«"^  adj.  [neoteri- 
CU8,  Latin.]     Modern;  novel;  late. 

We  are  not  to  be  guided  either  by  the  misreports 
of  some  ancients,  or  the  capricio's  of  one  or  two 
neotericks.  Grew. 

Nep,  n^p.  71.  s.  [nefieta,  Latin.]  An  herb. 
Ne'penthe,   n^-piWeh^.    n.   s.    [vj?    and 
7r£»«®-.^     A  drug  that  drives  away  all 
pains. 
There  where  no  passion,  pride,  or  shame  trans- 
port, 
Lull'd  with  the  sweet  nepenthe  of  a  court; 
There  where  no  fathers,  brothers,  friends  disgrace. 
Once  brake  their  rest,  nor  stir  them  from  their  place. 

Pope. 
NE'PHEW,  nev'yii.  n.  s.  [_ne/ws,  Latin; 
neveu,  French.] 

1.  The  son  of  a  brother  or  sister. 

Immortal  oflspring  of  my  brotlier  Jove ; 
My  brightest  nephew  and  whom  best  I  love.  Dryd. 

I  ask,  whether  in  the  inheriting  of  this  paternal 
power,  the  grandson  by  a  daughter,  hath  a  right  be- 
fore a  nephe\o  by  a  brother?  Locke. 

2.  The  grandson.  Out  of  use. 

With  what  intent  they  were  fu-st published,  those 
words  of  the  nephew  of  Jesus  do  plainly  signify,  af- 
ter that  my  grandfather  Jesus  had  given  himself  to 
the  reading  of  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  other 
books  of  our  fathers,  and  had  gotten  therein  suffi- 
cient judgment,  he  proposed  also  to  write  something 
pertaining  to  learning  and  wisdom.  Hooker. 

Her  sire  at  length  is  kind. 
Prepares  his  empire  for  his  daughter's  ease, 
And  for  his  hatching  nephews  smooths  the  seas. 

Dryden. 

3.  Descendant,  however  distant.     Out  of 
use. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reign'd 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late, 
Er'n  thrice  eleven  descents  the  crown  retain'd. 

Spenser. 
Nephri'tick,   v^'Mt'iik.^°^    adj.    \_n(ppi- 
lix.'^;  nefihretique.,  Fr.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  organs  of  urine. 

2.  Troubled  with  the  stone. 

The  diet  of  nephritic  persons  ought  to  be  oppo- 
site to  the  alkalescent  natm-e  of  the  salts  in  their 
blood.  .Srbuthnot. 

3.  Good  against  the  stone. 

The  nephritic  stone  is  commonly  of  an  uniforai 
dusky  green;  but  some  samples  I  have  seen  of  it  (hat 
aic  variegated  with  white,  black,  and  sometimes 
yellow.  Woodward. 

Ne'potism,  n^p'o-tizm.*"^  ^^*  n.  s.  [jtefio- 
tisme,  French;  ne/ios,  Latin.]  Fondness 
for  nephews. 

To  this  humoiu'  of  nepotism  Rome  owes  its  pre- 
sent splendour;  for  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
have  furnished  out  so  many  glorious  palaces  with 
such  a  profusion  of  pictures  and  statues,  had  not 
the  riches  of  the  people  fallen  into  diffiicnt  fanii 
lies.  Mdison. 


NERVE,  nerv. 
French.] 


s.  [ncrvus,  Lat.   nerfj 


1.  The  organs  of  sensation  passing  from 
the  brail;  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  nerves  do  ordinarily  accompany  the  arteries 
through  all  the  body;  they  have  also  blood  vessels, 
as  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Wherever  any  nerve 
sends  out  a  Ijranch,  or  receives  one  from  another, 
or  where  two  nerves  join  together,  there  is  general- 
ly a  ganglio  or  plexus.  ^uincy. 

What  man  dare,  I  dare: 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tiemble.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  used  by  the  poets  for  sinew  or 
tendon. 

If  equal  powers 
Thou  would'st  inflame,  amids  my  nerves,  as  then 
1  could  encounter  with  three  hundred  men.  Chapm. 

Strong  Tharysmed  discharged  a  speeding  blow 
Full  on  his  neck,  and  cut  the  nerves  in  two.    Pope. 
Ne'rveless,  nfirv'lSs.  adj.  [from  nerve.'j 
Without  strength. 

There  sunk  Thalia,  nerveless,  faint  and  dead. 
Had  not  her  sister  Satire  held  her  head.    Dunciad. 
Ne'rvous,    ner'vus.^^*     adj.     [nervosus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Well  strung;  strong;  vigorous. 

What  n«>Toits  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 
His  limbs  how  turn'd.  Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  the  nerves;  having  the  seat 
in  the  nerves. 

The  venal  toixent,  murm'ring  from  afar, 
Whisper'd  no  peace  to  calm  this  nervous  war; 
And  Philomel,  the  siren  of  the  plain, 
Sung  soporific  unisons  in  vain.  Harte. 

3.  [In  medical  cant.]  Having  weak  or 
diseased  nerves. 

Poor,  weak,  nervous  creatures.  Cheyne. 

Nk/rvy,  n^r'v^.  adj.  [from nerxic]  Strong; 
vigorous.     Not  in  use. 

Death,  that  dark  spirit,  in  his  nervy  arm  doth  lie, 
Which  being  advanc'd,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 

Shakspeare. 
Ne'science,  n^sh'e-Snse.^^o  n.  s.    [from 
nescio,  Latin.]     Ignorance;  the  state  of 
not  knowing. 

Many  of  the  most  accomplished  wits  of  all  ages, 
have  resolved  their  knowledge  into  Socrates  his  sum 
total,  and  after  all  their  pains  in  quest  of  science, 
have  sat  down  in  a  professed  nescience.  Glanvilk. 
Nesh,  ndsh.  adj.  [nepc,  Sax.]  Soft;  ten- 
der; easily  hurt.  Skinner. 
Ness,  n^s. 

1 .  A  termination  added  to  an  adjective  to 
change  it  into  a  substantive,  denoting 
state  or  quality:  as,  /2oisonouSf  fioiso7i- 
ousneas;  turbid.,  turbidneaa;  lovely^ 
loveliness;  from  nipj-e,  Saxon. 

2.  The  termination  of  many  names  of 
places  where  there  is  a  headland  or 
promontory;  from  nepe.  Sax.  a  nose  of 
land,  or  headland. 

NEST,  n^st.  n.  s.  [nepc,  Saxon.] 

1.  Ihe  bed  formed  by  the  bird  for  incu- 
bation and  feeding  her  young. 

If  a  bird's  nest  chance  to  be  before  thee  in  the 
way,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  dam  with  the  young. 

Deulercynomy. 

Th'  example  of  the  heav'niy  lark. 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark, 
Above  the  skies  let  thy  proud  musick  sound, 
Thy  humble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 

2.  Any  place  where  animals  are  produced. 

Rcdi  found  that  all  kinds  of  putrefaction  did  only 
afford  a  nest  and  aliment  for  the  eggs  and  young  of 
those  insects  he  admitted.  Bentlcy. 

3.  An  abode;  place  of  residence;  a  recep- 
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tacle.     Generally  in  a  bad  sense;  as,  a 
nest  of  rogues  and  tnieves. 
Come  from  that  nest 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep.    Shaksp. 
i.  A  warm  close  habitation,  generally  in 
contempt. 

Some  of  our  ministers  having  livings  offered  unto 
them,  will  neither  for  zeal  of  religion,  nor  winning 
souls  to  God,  be  drawn  forth  from  their  warm  nests. 

Spenser. 
5.  Boxes  or  drawers;  little  pockets  or  re- 
positories. 
To  Nest,   n^st.   v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  build  nests. 

The  cedar  sti-etched  his  branches  as  far  as  the 
mountains  of  the  moon,  and  the  king  of  birds  nested 
within  his  leaves.  Howel. 

Ne'stegg,  n^st'eg.  n.  s.  [^nest  and  egg,^ 
An  egg  left  in  the  nest  to  keep  the  hen 
from  forsaking  it. 

Books  and  money  laid  for  shew, 
Like  nesteggs  to  make  clients  lay.  Hudibras. 

To  Ne'stle,  nes's'l.*''2  v.  n.  [from  «(?«/.] 
To  settle;  to  harbour;  to  lie  close  and 
snug,  as  a  bird  in  her  nest. 

Their  purpose  was,  to  fortify  in  some  strong 
place  of  the  wild  country,  and  there  nestle  'till  suc- 
cours came.  Bacon. 

A  cock  got  into  a  stable  was  nestling  in  the 
sti'aw  among  the  horses.  UEstrange, 

The  king  fisher  wonts  commonly  by  the  water- 
side, and  nestles  in  hollow  banks.  UEstrange. 

Flutt'ring  there  they  nestle  near  the  throne, 
And  lodge  in  habitations  not  their  own.       Dryden. 

The  floor  is  strowed  with  several  plants,  amongst 
which  the  snails  nestle  all  the  winter.         Addison. 

Mark  where  the  shy  directors  creep, 
Nor  to  the  shore  approach  too  nigh; 

The  monsters  nestle  in  the  deep, 
To  seize  you  in  your  passing  by.  Swift. 

To  Ne'stle,  nSsVl.a^a  x;.  a. 

1.  To  house,  as  in  a  nest. 

Poor  heart! 
That  labour'st  yet  to  nestle  thee, 

Thou  think'st  by  hov'ring  here  to  get  a  part, 
In  a  forbidden  or  forbidding  tree.  Donne. 

Cupid  found  a  downy  bed, 
And  nestVd  in  his  little  head.  Prvyr. 

2.  To  cherish,  as  a  bird  her  younf. 
This  Ithacus,  so  highly  is  endear'd 

To  this  Minerva,  that  her  hand  is  ever  in  his  deeds: 
She,  like  his  mother,  nestles  him.  Chapman 

Ne'stling,  n^stTmg.  n.  s.  [from  nestle.^ 

A  bird  just  taken  out  of  the  nest. 
Net,  n^t.  n.  s.  [nati,  Gothick;  nee.  Sax.] 

1.  A  texture  woven  with  large  interstices 
or  meshes,  used  commonly  as  a  snare 
for  animals. 

Poor  bird!  thou'dst  never  fear  the  net,  nor  lime, 
The  pitfall,  nor  the  gin.  Shakspeare. 

Impatience  entangles  us  like  the  fluttering  of  a 
bird  in  a  net,  but  cannot  at  all  ease  our  trouble. 

Taylor, 

2.  Any  thing  made  with  interstitial  va- 
cuities. 

He  made  nets  of  chequered  work  for  the  chapi- 
ters, upon  the  top  of  the  pillars.  1  A'in^j. 

The  vegetative  tribes, 
Wrapt  in  a  filmy  net,  and  clad  with  leaves.  Thorns. 

NE'THER,  n^TH'i\r.9«  adj.  [neoftep, 
Sax.  ncder,  Dutch.  It  has  the  form  of  a 
comparative,  but  is  never  used  in  ex- 
pressed, but  only  in  implied  compari- 
son; lor  we  say  the  nether  part,  but  ne- 
ver say  this  part  is  net/ier  than  that,  nor 
is  any  positive  in  use,  though  it  seems 


NET 

comprised  in  the  word  beneath.  jVether 
is  not  now  much  in  use.] 

1.  Lower;  not  upper. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mill- 
stone to  pledge;  for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge. 

Dtuteronomy. 

In  his  picture  are  two  principal  errors,  the  one 
in  the  complexion  and  hair,  the  other  in  the  mouth, 
which  commonly  they  draw  with  a  full  and  ndher 
great  lip.  Fencham. 

This  odious  oflspring, 
Thine  own  begotten,  breaking  violent  way 
Tore  through  my  entrails;  that  with  fear  and  pain 
Distorted,  all  ruy  nelher  shape  thus  grew 
Transform'd.  MUlon. 

The  upper  part  whereof  was  whey. 
The  nether,  orange  mix'd  with  grey.         Hudibras. 

A  beauteous  maid  above,  but  magic  arts, 
With  barking  dogs  deform'd  her  nether  parts. 

Roscommon. 

As  if  great  Atlas  from  his  height 
Should  sink  beneath  his  heav'niy  weight, 
And  with  a  mighty  flaw,  the  flaming  wall 
Should  gape  immense,  and  rushing  down  o'er-whelm 
this  nether  ball.  Dryden. 

Two  poles  turn  round  the  globe: 
The  first  sublime  in  heaven,  the  last  is  whirl'd 
Below  the  regions  of  the  netiitr  world.         Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  a  lower  place. 

This  shews  you  are  above. 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes. 
So  speedily  can  vcnge.  Shakspeare. 

Numberless  were  those  bad  angels,  seen 
Hov'ring  on  wing  under  the  rope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires.  Milton. 

3.  Inlernai;  belonging  to  the  regions  be- 
low. 

No  less  desire 
To  found  this  nether  empire,  which  might  rise, 
In  emulation,  opposite  to  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  gods  with  hate  beheld  the  nether  sky. 
The  ghosts  repine.  ^  Dryden. 

Ne'thermost,  n^TH'ur-most.  adj.  [super. 
of  nether.~\    Lowest. 

Great  is  thy  mercy  toward  me,  and  thou  hast  de- 
livered my  soul  from  the  nethermost  hell.     Psalms. 

Undaunted  to  meet  there  whatever  pow'r, 

Or  spirit,  of  the  nethermost  abyss 

Alight  in  that  noise  reside.  Milton. 

All  that  can  be  said  of  a  liar  lodged  in  the  very 

nethermost  hell,  is  this,  that  if  the  vengeance  of  God 

could  prepare  any  place  worse  than  hell  for  sinners, 

hell  itself  would  be  too  good  for  him.  South. 

Heraclitus  tells  us,  that  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 

was  after  the  manner  of  a  boat,  when  the  concave, 

as  to  our  sight,  appears  uppermost,  and  the  convex 

nethermost.  Keil  against  Burnet. 

Ne'tting,  n^t'ting.   n.  s.    A    reticulated 

piece  of  work. 
NE'TTLE,  n^t't'l.*"*  n.  s.  [necel,  Sax.] 
A  stinging  herb  well  known. 
The  strawberiy  grows  underneath  the  nettle. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  so  like  to  thorns  and  nettles  live. 
That  none  for  them  can,  when  they  perish,  grieve. 

Waller. 
To   Ne'ttle,    n^t't'l.    V.   a.    [from   the 
noun.]     To  sting;  to  irritate;  to  pro- 
voke. 

The  princes  were  so  nettled  at  the  scandal  of  this 

affront,  that  every  man  took  it  to  himself.     VEstr. 

Although  at  every  part  of  the  apostle's  discourse 

some  of  them  might  be  uneasy  and  nettled,  yet  a 

moderate  silence  and  attention  was  still  observed. 

Bentley. 

Ne'twork,  n^i'wiirk.  n.  s.  [net  and  work.'] 

Any  thing  reticulated  or  decussated,  at 

equal  distances,  with  interstices  between 

the  intersections. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd; 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine, 
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Might  in  their  divei-se  cunning  ever  dare, 

With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.    Spenser. 

A  large  cavity  in  the  sinciput  was  filled  with  rib- 
bons, lace,  and  embroidery,  wrought  together  in  a 
curious  piece  of  network.  Mdison. 

Whoever  contemplates  with  becoming  attention 

this  curious  and  wonderful  net-work  of  veins,  must 

be  transported  with  admiration.  Blackmore. 

NE'VEK,  n^v'Llr.9«  adv.  [ne  ex'<fr,  naeep- 

pe,  Saxon;  ne  aejrjie,  not  ever.'] 

1.  At  no  time. 

J\''erer,  alas,  the  dreadful  name 
That  fuels  the  infernal  flame.  Cowley. 

.Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.  Congreve. 

By  its  own  force  destroy'd,  fruition  ceas'd, 
And  always  weary'd,  I  was  never  pleas'd.       Prior. 

Death  still  draws  nearer,  never  seeming  near. 

Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  in  a  form  of  speech  handed 
down  by  the  best  writers,  but  lately  ac- 
cused, I  think  with  justice,  of  solecism: 
as,  he  is  mistaken  though  never  so  wise. 
It  is  now  maintained,  that  propriety  re- 
quires it  to  be  expressed  thus,  he  is  mis- 
taken though  ever  so  wise;  that  is,  he  is 
mistaken  how  wise  soever  he  be.  The 
common  mode  can  only  be  defended  by 
supplying  a  very  harsh  and  unprece- 
dented ellipsis;  he  is  mistaken  though 
so  wise,  as  never  was  any:  such  how- 
ever is  the  common  use  of  the  word 
among  the  best  authors. 

Be  it  never  so  true  which  we  teach  the  world  to 
believe,  yet  if  once  their  affections  begin  to  be  ali- 
enated, a  small  thing  persuadeth  them  to  change 
their  opinions.  Hooker. 

Ask  me  never  so  much  dowry  and  gift,  and  1  will 
give  according  as  ye  shall  say.  Genesis. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  effect  of  any  one  part  of  the  body 
instantly  make  a  tianscursion  throughout  the  whole 
body.  Bacon. 

They  destroyed  all,  were  it  never  so  pleasant, 
within  a  mile  of  the  town.  Knolles. 

Death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes  by 
never  so  slow  degrees.  Duty  of  Man. 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  light  would 
not  be  brought  to  see  that  which  he  had  no  mind  to 
see,  let  it  be  placed  ia'never  so  clear  a  light,  and 
never  so  near  him.  Jitlerhury. 

That  prince  whom  you  espouse,  although  never 
so  vigorously,  is  the  principal  in  war,  you  but  a 
second.  Swijl. 

3.  In  no  degree. 

Whosoever  has  a  friend  to  guide  him,  may  carry 
his  eyes  in  another  man's  head,  and  yet  see  never 
the  worse.  South. 

4.  It  seems  in  some  phrases  to  have  the 
sense  of  an  adjective.  Not  any;  but  in 
reality  it  is  not  ever. 

He  answered  him  to  never  a  word;  insomuch  that 
the  governor  marvelled.  Matthew. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition:  as, 
never-cmd'mg,  having  no  end;  of  which 
some  examples  are  subjoined. 

Nature  assureth  us  by  neuer-failing  experience, 
and  reason  by  infallible  demonstration,  that  our 
times  upon  the  eaith  have  neither  certainty  nor  du- 
rability. Raleigh 

But  a  smooth  and  stedfast  mind. 
Gentle  thoughts  and  calm  desires. 

Hearts  with  equal  lovecombin'd, 
Kindle  nftfr-dying  fires.  Carew. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  fear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude.  Milt. 

Your  /lerer-failing  sword  jnade  war  to  cease, 
And  now  you  heal  us  with  the  acts  of  peace. 

Waller. 
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So  corn  in  fields,  and  in  the  garden  flowrs, 
Revive  and  raise  themselves  with  mod'rate  show  is, 
But  over-charg'd  with  nei;€»^ceasing  rain, 
Become  too  moist.  rratler. 

Our  heroes  of  the  former  days, 
Deserv'd  and  gaiu'd  their  nerer-fading  bays. 

Koscommmi. 

Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcenu  my  lays, 
Nor  Linus  crown'd  wiib  /leuer-lading  bays.  Dryden. 

Leucippus,  with  nis  ntrer-errmg  dart.     Dryden. 

Farewell,  ye  ntrer-opeuing  gales.  Dryden 

He  to  quench  his  drougUi  so  much  incliu  d, 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find; 
Meet  stores  of  cola  so  grceUiij  pursu  d, 
And  be  refresh'd  with  jicitr-wastiug  food.  Blackni. 

Norton  hung  down  Ins  jievtr-blusUiug  head, 
And  all  was  hush'u,  as  folly's  bell  lay  ucaU.    Pope. 

What  the  weak  head  wnii  strongest  oias  rules, 
Is  pride,  the  7iever  failing  vice  oi  fools.  Pope. 

i'hy  busy  iietJer-meauiiig  face, 
Thy  screw 'd-up  front,  uij  bcaie  grimace.        Sicift. 

Neverthele'ss,  liev-ur-THe-ics'.  aav, 
\never  the  less.]  NotWitiistaiiuuig  tliat. 
They  plead  that  even  such  cercuionits  ol  Uie 
church  of  Rome  as  contain  in  them  nothing  winch 
is  not  of  itself  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  abolished.  Hooker. 

Many  of  our  men  were  gone  to  land,  and  our 
ships  ready  to  depart;  neverlheless  the  admiral,  with 
such  ships  only  as  could  suddenly  be  put  in  readi- 
ness, made  forth  towards  them.  Bacon. 
Creation  must  needs  infer  providence;  and  God's 
making  the  world,  irrefragably  proves  that  he  gov- 
erns it  too;  or  that  a  being  of  a  Uependenl  nature 
remains  nevertheless  independent  upon  him  in  that 
respect.  South. 
Neu'rology,  nu-rol'lo-j^.^*^  n.  s.  [vcZpn 
and   AoV<^-]      A    description   ot    the 
nerves. 
Neu'rotomy,  nu-rot'to-m^.^*^  n.  s.  [^yeufo 
and    rey.vu.]      The    anatomy    ot    the 
nerves. 
NEU'TER,  nu'tur.9«^«*  adj.  [tieuter,  Lat. 
neutrej  French.] 

1.  Indifferent;  not  engaged  on  either  side. 

The  general  division  of  the  British  nation  is  into 
whigs  and  tories;  there  being  very  few,  if  any,  who 
stand  neuter  in  the  dispute,  without  ranging  them- 
selves under  one  of  these  denominations.  Jiddison. 

2.  [In  grammar.]  A  noun  that  implies  no 
sex. 

The  adjectives  are  neuter,  and  animal  must  be 
understood  to  make  it  grammar.  Dryden. 

A  verb  neuter  is  that  which  signifies  neither  ac- 
tion nor  passion,  but  some  state  or  condition  of 
being;  as,  serfeo,  i  sit.  Clarke. 

Neu'ter,  nu'tiar.  n.  s.     One  indifferent 
and  unengaged. 

The  learned  heathens  may  be  looked  upon  as 
neuters  in  the  matter,  when  all  these  prophecies 
were  new  to  them,  and  their  education  had  left  the 
interpretation  of  them  indifferent.  Addison. 

Neu'tral,  nu'trai.  adj.  [neutral,  Fr.] 

1.  Inditiercnt;  not  acting;  not  engaged  on 
either  side. 

Who  can  be  wise,  araaz'd,  terap'rate  and  furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment.'  No  man.  Shaksp. 

He  no  sooner  heard  that  king  Heniy  was  settled 
by  his  victoiy,  but  forthwith  he  sent  ambassadors 
unto  him,  to  pray  that  he  would  stand  neutral. 

Bacon. 

The  allies  may  be  supplied  for  money,  from  Den- 
mark and  other  neutral  states.  Mdison. 

2.  Indifferent;  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Some  things  good,  and  some  things  ill  do  seem, 
And  neutral  some,  in  her  fantastic  eye.        Davies. 

3.  Ncitlicr  acid  nor  alkaline. 

Salts  which  are  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  arc 
called  neutral.  ^rbvihnot. 
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Neu'tral,  nu'tral.  n.  s.  One  who  does 
not  act  nor  engatje  on  either  side. 

The  treacherous  who  have  misled  others,  and  the 
neulrah  and  the  false-heai'ted  friends  and  followers, 
who  have  started  aside  like  a  broken  bow,  are  to 
be  noted.  Bacon. 

Neutra'lity,  nu-tral't-t^.  n.  s.  [ncutrali- 
te,  French.] 

1.  A  stateofindifTerence,  of  neither  friend- 
ship nor  hostility. 

Men  who  possess  a  state  of  neutrality  in  times  of 
publick  danger,  desert  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 
subjects.  AiUinon. 

The  king,  late  griefs  revolving  in  his  mind. 
These  reasons  for  neutralitfi  assigned.  Garth. 

All  pretences  to  neutrality  ai'e  justly  exploded, 
only  intending  the  safety  and  ease  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, while  the  publick  is  embroiled.  This  was 
the  opinion  and  practice  of  the  latter  Cato.  Swift. 

2.  A  state  between  good  and  evil. 

There  is  no  health:  physicians  say,  that  we 
At  best  enjoy  but  a  neutrality.  Donne. 

Neu'trally,  nu'tral-e.    adv.    [from  neu- 
tral.] Indiflfcrentiy;  on  either  part. 
NEW,  nu.26'''  adj.  [^ne'ivijd,  Welsh;  neop, 
Saxon;  ftc!{f,  Fr.] 

1.  Not  old;  frcsli;  lately  produced,  made, 
or  had;  novel.  A''ew  is  used  of  things, 
and  young  of  persons. 

What's  the  newest  grief! — 
— That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker; 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  heint^  before. 

Do  not  all  men  complain  how  little  we  know,  and 
how  much  is  still  unknown?  Andean  we  ever  know 
more,  unless  something  »wto  be  discovered?  Burnet. 

3.  Modern;  of  the  present  time 

Whoever  converses  much  among  old  books,  will 
be  something  hard  to  please  among  new.     Temple. 

4.  Different  from  the  former. 

Stedfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  luw  life. 

Common  Prayer. 

5.  Not  antiquated;  having  the  effect  of 
novelty. 

Their  names  inscrib'd  unnumber'd  ages  past, 
From  time's  first  birth,  with  time  itself  shall  last; 
These  ever  new,  nor  subject  to  decays. 
Spread  and  grow  brighter  with  the  length  of  days. 

Pope 

6.  Not  habituated;  not  familiar. 

Such  assemblies,  though  had  for  religion's  sake, 
may  serve  the  turn  of  hereticks,  and  such  as  privily 
will  instil  their  poison  into  new  minds.         Hooker. 

Seiz'd  with  wonder  and  delight, 
Gaz'd  all  around  me,  new  to  the  transporting  sight. 

Dryden. 

Twelve  mules,  a  strong  laborious  race, 
tVt'iP  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace.    Pope. 

7.  Renovated;  repaired,  so  as  to  recover 
the  first  state. 

Men,  after  long  emaciating  diets,  wax  plump,  fat, 
and  almost  nexo.  Bacon. 

8.  Fresh  after  any  thing. 

Nor  dare  we  trust  so  soft  a  messenger, 
A'ftp  from  her  sickness  to  that  northern  air.  Dryden. 

9.  Not  of  ancient  extraction. 

A  supcrioiir  capacity  for  business,  and  a  more 
extensive  knowledge,  are  steps  by  which  a  ncic  man 
often  mounts  to  favour,  and  outshines  the  rest  of  his 
contemporaries.  .Addison. 

New,  nil.  adv.  This  is,  I  think,  only  used 
in  composition  for  newly.,  which  the  fol- 
lowing examples  may  explain. 

As  soon  as  she  had  written  them,  a  new  swarm  of 
thoughts  stinging  her  mind,  she  was  ready  with  her 
foot  to  give  the  weiD-born  letters  both  to  death  and 
burial.  i>ubiey. 

God  bath  not  then  left  this  to  cliuse  that,  neither 
would  reject  that  to  chuse  this,  were  U  not  for  some 


neic-grown  occasion,  making  that  which  hath  been 
better  worse.  Hooker. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Forelifting  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast. 
And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joyance  of  his  n«u;-come  guest.  Spens. 

Your  master's  lines 
Are  full  of  neu'-found  oaths;  which  he  will  break 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  this  paper.  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  with  those  infirmities  she  owes. 
Unfriended,  netc-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dowei'dwith  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our 

oath. 
Take  her  or  leave  her?  Shakspeare. 

Lest  by  a  multitude 
The  netc-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I  a  gasping,  7i«io-deliver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd.  Shaksp. 

He  saw  heav'n  blossom  with  a  netc-born  light, 
On  which,  as  on  a  glorious  stranger  gaz'd 
The  golden  eyes  of  night;  whose  beams  made  bright 
The  way  to  Bethl'em,  and  as  boldly  blaz'd; 
Nor  ask'd  leave  of  the  sun,  by  day  as  night. 

Crashaw. 
I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  n«io-born  day; 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think'of  night, 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scoul 
Made  heaven's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
CalI'd  for  an  untimely  night 

To  blot  the  neipit/-blossom'd  light.  Croshaxo. 

Some  tree  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
sow'd. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round 
Those  middle  parts;  that  this»i«iy-comer  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  Mdto^l. 

Their  father's  state, 
And  newj-eu trusted  sceptre.  Milton. 

The  neic-created  world,  which  fame  in  heav'n 
Long  had  foretold.  Milt<m. 

His  evil 
Thou  usest,  and  from  thence  creafest  more  good ; 
Witness  this  neu°-made  world,  another  heav'n. 

Milton. 
AM  clad  in  liveliest  colours,  fresh  and  fair 
As  the  bright  flowers  that  crown'd  their  brighter 

hair; 
All  in  that  Jieio-blown  age  which  does  inspire 
Warmth  in  themselves,  in  their  beholders  fire. 

Cotcley. 
If  it  could,  yet  that  it  should  always  run  them  into 
such  a  machine  as  is  already  extant,  and  not  often 
into  some  new-fashioned  one,  such  as  was  never  seen 
before,  no  reason  can  be  assigned  or  imagined.  Ray. 
This  English  edition  is  not  so  properly  a  transla- 
tion, as  a  new  composition,  there  being  several  ad- 
ditional chapters  in  it,  and  several  ?ietc- moulded. 

Burnet. 
,Veui-found  lands  accrue  to  the  prince  whose  sub- 
ject makes  the  first  discovery.  Burnet. 

Let  this  be  nature's  frailty,  or  her  fate. 
Or  Isgrim's  counsel,  her  neic-rhosen  mate.  Dryden. 

Shenii  all  at  once  you  dazzled  so  our  eyes. 
As  Mcic-born  Pallas  did  the  gods  surprise; 
When   springing   forth    from   Jove's    neu'-closing 

wound, 
She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground. 

Drydtn. 
A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden. 
Our  house  has  sent  fc-day 
T'  insure  our  ne»c-built  vessel,  call'd  a  play.  Dryd. 

Then  curds  and  cream. 
And  neic-laid  eggs,  which  Baucis'  busy  care 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fire,  and  roasted  rare.   Dryden. 

When  pleading  Matho,  born  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  neio-fashioued  chair. 

Dryden. 
A  Hfic-form'd  faction  docs  your  power  oppose. 
The  fight's  confus'd,  and  all  who  met  were  foes. 

Dryden. 
If  thou  kcn'sl  from  far 


Among  the  Pleiades  a  n«r-kiudlcd  star; 
If  any  sparkles  from  tlic  rest  more  bright, 
'Tis  she  that  shines  in  that  propitious  light.  Dryden. 
If  we  consider  Ji«u" -born  children,  we  shall  have 
little  reason  to  think  that  they  bring  many  ideas  into 
the  world  with  them.  Locke. 

Drummen  with  vellum-thunder  shake  the  pile, 
To  greet  the  n«c-madc  bride.  Gay. 

Ah  Blouzelind!  I  love  thee  more  by  half. 
Than  does  their  fawns,  or  cows  the  neic-fall'n  calf. 

Gay. 

The  proctor  exhibits  his  proxy  from  the  dean  and 

chapter,  and  presents  the  neif-elected  bishop  to  the 

vicar-general.  ^yliffe. 

The  netc-fallen  young  here  bleating  for  theii' 

dams. 

The  larger  here,  and  there  (he  lesser  lambs.  Pope. 

Leai-n  all  the  »ieto-fashion  words  and  oaths.  Svcift. 

Ne'wel,  nu'il.^9  71.  s. 

1.  The  compass  round  which  the  staircase 
is  carried. 

Let  the  stairs  to  the  upper  rooms  be  upon  a  fair 
open  neicel,  and  finely  railed  in.  Bacon. 

2.  Novelty.  S/ienser. 

Newfa'ngled,  nu-fung'grd.3*3  adj.  \^neiv 
■dm\ /angle.']  Formed  with  vain  or  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty. 

At  Christmas  I  no  niorc  desire  a  rose, 
Than  wish  a  snow  in  May's  nexcf angled  shows; 
But  like  of  each  thing,  that  in  season  grows. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  charities  are  not  newfa)\gled  devices  of 
yesterday,  but  are  most  of  them  as  old  as  the  refor- 
mation. Stterhury. 
Nrwfa'ngledness,  nu-fang'gl'd-nis.    ) 
Newfa'n'GLEness,  nu-fang'gl-n^s.  3 
n.  s.  [from  new-fangled.]  Vain  and  fool- 
ish love  of  novelty. 

So  to  neu/ang/en«ssboth  of  manner,  apparel,  and 
each  thing  else,  by  the  custom  of  self-gmlty  evil, 
glad  to  change  though  often  for  a  worse.      Sidney. 
Yet  he  them  in  newfangledness  did  pass. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 

fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 

costliness  of  the  matter.  Carew. 

Ne'wing,  nu'ing.  n.  s.  [from  new.]  Yest 

or  barm.  Ainsworth. 

Ne'wly,  nu'l^.  adv.  [from  new.] 

1.  Freshly;  lately. 

Her  breath  indeed  those    hands    have  neicly 
stopp'd.  Shakspeare. 

They  newly  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that 
attainders  do  not  interrupt  the  conveying  of  title 
to  the  crown.  Bacon. 

Her  lips  were  red,  and  one  was  thin, 
Compar'd  to  that  was  next  her  chin; 

Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly.  Suckling. 

He  rubb'd  it  o'er  with  netcly  gather'd  mint. 

Dryden  ■ 

2.  In  a  manner  different  from  the  former. 

Such  is  the  power  of  that  sweet  passion, 
That  it  all  sordid  baseness  doth  repel, 
And  the  refined  mind  doth  newly  fashion 
Into  a  fairer  form.  Spenstr. 

3.  In  a  manner  not  existing  before. 
Ne'wness,  nu'n^s  ?i.  s.  [from  neiu."] 

1.  Freshness;  lateness;  rccenlness;  state 
of  being  lately  produced. 

Their  stories,  il^  they  had  been  preserved,  and 
what  else  was  performed  in  that  neimess  of  the 
world,  there  could  nothing  of  more  delight  have 
been  left  to  posterity.  RaUigh. 

In  these  disturbances, 
And  newness  o{  a  wav'ring  government, 
T'  avenge  them  of  their  fonner  grievances.  Daniel. 
When  Horace  writ  his  satjTs,  the  monarchy  of 
his  Ca;sar  was  in  its  newness,  and  the  government 
but  just  made  easy  to  his  conqucr'd  people.  Dryden. 
2.  Novelty;  unacquaintance. 


NEW 


NIB 


NIC 


Words  borrowed  of  antiquity  do  lend  majesty  to 
stile,  they  have  the  authority  of  years,  and  out  of 
tlieir  intermission  do  win  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
grace  like  imcness.  Ben  Jonson . 

Micness  in  great  matters,  was  a  worthy  enter- 
tainment for  a  mind;  it  was  an  high  taste,  fit  for 
the  relish.  Soulh. 

3.  Something  lately  produced. 

There  are  some  newnesses  of  English,  translated 
from  the  beauties  of  modern  tongues,  as  well  as 
from  the  elegancies  of  the  Latin;  and  here  and 
there  some  old  words  are  sprinkled,  which,  for  their 
significance  and  sound,  deserved  not  to  be  anti- 
quated. Dryden. 

4.  Innovation;  late  change. 

Away,  my  friends,  new  flight; 
And  happy  newness  that  intends  old  right.    Shaksp. 

5.  Want  of  practice. 

His  device  was  to  come  without  any  device,  all 
in  white  like  a  new  knight,  but  so  new  as  his  new- 
ness shamed  most  of  the  others  long  exercise. 

Sidney. 

NEWS,  nuze  n.  s.  without  the  singular, 

unless    it   be   considered    as   singular; 

Milton   has  joined   it   with  a   singular 

verb.  [From  new;  nouvelles^  P'r.J 

1.  Fresh  account  of  any  thing. 

As  he  was  ready  to  be  greatly  advanced  for  some 
noble  pieces  of  service  which  he  did,  he  heard 
neivs  of  me.  Sidney. 

When  Rhea  heard  these  news,  she  fled  from  her 
husband  to  her  brother  Saturn.  Raleigh. 

Evil  news  rides  fast,  while  good  news  baits.  Milt. 

With  such  amazement  as  weak  mothers  use. 
And  frantick  gesture  he  receives  the  news.    Waller. 

We  talk  in  ladies'  chambers  love  and  neics. 

Cowley. 

Now  the  books,  and  now  the  bells, 
And  now  our  act  the  preacher  tells, 

To  edify  the  people; 
All  our  divinity  is  news, 
And  we  have  made  of  equal  use 

The  pulpit  and  the  steeple.  Denham. 

The  amazing  news  of  Charles  at  once  was  spread, 
At  once  the  general  voice  declared 
Our  gracious  prince  was  dead.  Dryden. 

They  have  neics-gatherers  and  intelligencers  dis- 
tributed into  their  several  walks,  who  bring  in  their 
respective  quotas,  and  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  discourse  of  the  whole  kingdom.         Spectatoi: 

2.  Something  not  heard  before. 

It  is  no  news  for  the  weak  and  poor  to  be  a  prey 
to  the  strong  and  rich.  VEstrange. 

3.  Papers  which  give  an  account  of  the 
transactions  of  the  present  times. 

Their  papers,  filled  with  a  different  party  spirit, 

divide  the  people  into  different  sentiments,   who 

generally  consider  rather  the  principles  than  tlie 

truth  of  the  neics-writer.  Addison. 

Advertise  both  in  every  n««?s-paper;  and  let  it 

not  be  your  fault  or  mine,  if  our  countrymen  will 

not  take  warning.  Swift. 

News-monger,     nuze'mung-gfir.    n.    s, 

[^news  and  ;«07z^er.]    One  that  deals  in 

news;  one  whose  employment  is  to  hear 

and  to  tell  news. 

Many  tales  devis'd. 
Which  oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pick-thanks  and  base  news-mongers- 

Shakspeare. 
This  was  come  as  a  judgment  upon  him  for  lay- 
ing aside  his  father's  will,  and  turning  stockjobber, 
news-monger,  and  busybody,  meddling  with  other 
people's  affairs.  Jirhuthnot. 

Newt,  nute.  n.  s.  [epece,  Saxon.  JVeivt 
is  supposed  by  Skinner  to  be  contracted 
from  an  evet.^  Eft;  small  lizard:  they 
are  supposed  to  be  appropriated  some 
to  the  land,  and  some  to  the  water:  they 
are  harmless. 
0  thou  I  whose  self-same  mettle, 


Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puft. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  neiol,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm. 

Shakspeare. 

Relets  and  blind  worms  do  no  wrong; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen.  Shakspeare. 

Such  humility  is  observed  in  newts  and  water- 
lizards,  especially  if  their  skins  be  perforated  or 
pricked.  Broion. 

New-year's-gift, nu'y6rz-gift.  n.  s.  [new, 
year,  and  gift.']  Present  made  on  the 
first  day  of  the  year. 

If  1  be  served  such  a  trick,  I'll  have  my  brains 
taken  out  and  buttered,  and  give  them  to  a  dog  for 
a  new-year's-gift.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  sat  on  the  throne  distributing  new-year's 
gifts,  he  had  his  altar  of  incense  by  him,  that  before 
they  received  gifts  they  might  cast  a  little  incense 
into  the  fire;  which  all  good  christians  refused  to  do. 

Stilling  fleet. 
NEXT,  n^kst.  adj.  [nexc,  Sax,  by  a  col- 
loquial change  from  nehpc,  or  nyhpc, 
the  superlative  of  neh  or  nyh;  Jieest, 
Scotish.] 

1.  Nearest  in  place;  immediately  succeed- 
ing in  order. 

Want  supplieth  itself  of  what  is  next,  and  many 
times  the  next  way.  Bacon. 

The  queen  already  sat 
High  on  a  golden  bed;  her  princely  guest 
Was  next  her  side,  in  order  sat  the  rest.     Dryden, 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  were  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away.      Dryden. 

2.  Nearest  in  time. 

The  good  man  warn'd  us  from  his  text, 
That  none  could  tell  whose  turn  should  be  the  next. 

Gay. 

3.  Nearest  in  any  gradation. 

If  the  king  himself  had  staid  at  London,  or,  which 
had  been  the  next  best,  kept  his  court  at  York,  and 
sent  the  army  on  their  proper  errand,  his  enemies 
had  been  speedily  subdued.  Clarendon. 

O  fortunate  young  man!  at  least  your  lays 
Are  next  to  his,  and  claim  the  second  praise. 

Dryden. 
Finite  and  infinite,  being  by  the  mind  looked  on 
as  modifications  of  expansion  and  duration,  the  next 
thing  to  be  considered,  is,  how  the  mind  comes  by 
them.  Locke. 

That's  a  difiiculty  next  to  impossible.         Rowe. 
There,  blest  with  health,  with  business  unper- 
piext, 
This  life  we  relish,  and  ensure  the  next.      Young. 
N  EXT,  nfikst.  adv.  At  the  time  or  turn  im- 
mediately succeeding. 

Th'  unwary  nymph 
Desir'd  of  Jove,  when  next  he  sought  her  bed, 
To  grant  a  certain  gift.  Mdison. 

NiAS,  ni'as.  n.  a.  [niais,  Fr.]  Simple,  silly, 
and  foolish. 

A  nias  hawk  is  one  taken  newly  from  the  nest, 
and  not  able  to  help  itself,  and  hence  nisey,  a  silly 
person.  Bailey. 

NIB,  nib.  n.  s.  [neb,  Sax.  the  face;  riebbe, 
Dutch,  the  bill.] 

1 .  The  bill  or  beak  of  a  bird.  See  Neb. 

2.  The  point  of  any  thing,  generally  of  a 
pen. 

A  tree  called  the  bcjuco,  which  twines  about 
other  trees,  with  its  end  hanging  downwards,  tra- 
vellers cut  the  nib  off  it,  and  presently  a  spout  of 
water  runs  out  from  it  as  clear  as  crystal.  Derham. 
Ni'bbed,  nibb'd."9  adj.  [from  nib.']  Ha- 
ving a  nib. 
To  Ni'bble,  nib'bl.*"*  v.  a,  [from  7iib,  the 

beak  or  mouth.] 
1 .  To  bite  by  little  at  a  lime;  to  eat  slow- 
ly- 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nihbling  sheep, 


And  flat  meads  thatch'd  with  stover  them  to  keep. 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  the  rose  that  bleeds,  when  he 
J^ibbl^s  his  nice  phlebotomy.  Cleaveland. 

Had  not  he  better  have  born  Wat's  nibbling  of 
his  plants  and  roots  now,  than  the  huntsman's  eat- 
ing him  out  of  house  and  home?  L  Estrange. 

Many  there  are  who  nibble  without  leave; 
But  none,  who  are  not  born  to  taste,  survive. 

GranviUe. 
2.  To  bite,  as  a  fish  does  the  bait. 
The  roving  trout 
Greedily  sucks  in  the  twining  bait. 
And  tugs  and  nibbles  the  fallacious  meat.  Gay. 

To  Ni'bble,  nib'bl.  v.n.  / 

1.  To  bite  at.  ^ 

As  pigeon's  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

Shakspeare. 
They  gape  at  rich  revenues  which  you  hold. 
And  fain  would  nibble  at  your  grandame  gold. 

Dryden. 
If  you  would  be  iiibbling,  here  is  a  hand  to  stay 
your  stomach.  Dryden. 

This  fish  plunging  himself  in  mud,  and  then  lift- 
ing up  his  head  a  little,  casts  out  the  string;  which 
the  little  fishes  taking  for  a  worm,  and  nibbling  at 
it,  he  immediately  plucks  them  both  in  together. 

Gretc. 

2.  To  carp  at;  to  find  fault  with. 

Instead  of  returning  a  full  answer  to  my  book,  he 

manifestly  falls  a  nibbling  at  one  single  passage  in 

it.  Tillotson. 

Ni'bbler,  n'lb'bl-ur.88  n.  s.  [from  nibble.] 

One  that  bites  by  little  at  a  time. 
NICE,  nise.  adj.  [nepe,  Saxon,  soft.] 

1.  Accurate  in  judgment  to  minute  exact- 
ness; superfluously  exact.  It  is  often 
used  to  express  a  culpable  delicacy. 

Such  a  man  was  Argalus,  as  hardly  the  nicest  eye 
can  find  a  spot  in.  Sidney. 

Nor  be  so  nice  in  taste  myself  to  know. 
If  what  I  swallow  be  a  thrush  or  no.  Dryden. 

Thus  criticks  of  less  judgment  than  caprice. 
Curious,  not  knowing,  not  ejtact,  but  nice, 
Form  short  ideas,  and  ofiend  in  arts. 
As  most  in  manners,  by  a  love  to  parts.  Pope. 

Our  author,  happy  in  a  judge  so  nice, 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice. 

Pope. 

She  is  so  nice  and  critical  in  her  judgment,  so 
sensible  of  the  smallest  eiTor,  that  the  maid  is  often 
forced  to  dress  and  undress  her  daughters  three  or 
four  times  a-day.  Lms. 

2.  Delicate;  scrupulously  and  minutely 
cautious. 

The  letter  was  not  nice  but  full  of  charge 
Of  dear  import,  Shaksp. 

Dear  love!  continue  nice  and  chaste; 
For  if  you  yield,  you  do  me  wrong; 

Let  duller  wits  to  love's  end  haste, 
I  have  enough  to  woo  thee  long.  Donne, 

Of  honour  men  at  first,  like  women  nice, 
Rais'd  maiden  scruples  at  unpractis'd  vice, 

HaUifax. 

Having  been  compiled  by  Gratian,  in  an  ignorant 
age,  we  ought  not  to  be  too  nice  in  examining  it. 

Baker- 

3.  Fastidious;  squeamish, 

God  hath  here 
Varied  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights, 
As  may  compare  with  heaven;  and  to  taste, 
Think  not  I  shall  be  nice,  Millon. 

4.  Easily  injured;  delicate. 

With  how  much  ease  is  a  young  muse  betray'd! 
How  Jiice  the  reputation  of  the  maid !    RoscommoU' 

5.  Formed  with  minute  exactness. 

Indulge  me  but  in  love,  my  other  passions 
Shall  rise  and  fall  by  virtue's  nicest  rules.  Jddison. 

6.  Requiring  scrupulous  exactness. 

Supposing  an  injury  done,  it  is  a  nice  point  ta 
proportion  Uie  reparation  to  the  degi-ee  of  the  in- 
dignity. L'Estrange. 
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My  progress  in  making  this  nice  and  troublesome 
experiment,  I  have  set  down  more  at  large.  J^ewlon. 

7.  Refined. 

A  nice  and  subtle  happiness  I  see 
Thou  to  thyself  proposest,  in  the  choice 
Of  thy  associates,  Adam;  and  wilt  taste 
No  pleasure,  tho'  in  pleasure  solitary.  Milton. 

8.  Having  lucky  hits.     This  signification 
is  not  in  use. 

When  my  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests.  Shaksp. 

9.  To    make   Nice.     To   be    scrupulous; 
perhaps  from  Jaire  le  delicat. 

He  that  stands  upon  a  slipp'ry  place, 
Makes  nice  of  no  vile  hold  to  stay  him  up.    Shaksp. 

Ni'cELY,  nise'16.  adv.  [from  nice.] 

1.  Accurately;  minutely;  scrupulously. 

Knaves  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shaksp. 

What  mean  those  ladies  which,  as  tho' 
They  were  to  take  a  clock  to  pieces,  go 
So  nicely  about  the  bride?  Donne. 

He  ought  to  study  the  grammar  of  his  own  tongue, 
that  he  may  understand  his  own  country  speech 
nicely,  and  speak  it  properly.  Locke. 

The  next  thing  of  which  the  doses  ought  to  be 
nicely  determined,  are  opiates.  Arbulhnot. 

At  nicely  carving  shew  thy  wit; 
But  ne'er  presume  to  tat  a  bit.  Swijt. 

2.  Delicately. 

The  inconveniencies  attending  the  best  of  govern- 
ments, we  quickly  feel,  and  aie  nicely  sensible  of 
the  share  that  we  bear  in  them.  Jltterbury. 

Ni'cENEss,  nise'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  7iice.] 
1.  Accuracy;  minute  exactness. 

Where's  now  that  labour'd  nicencss  in  thy  dress. 
And  all  those  arts  that  did  the  spai-k  express?  Di-yd. 

3.  Superfluous  delicacy  or  exactness. 

A  strange  niceness  were  it  in  me  to  refrain  that 

from  the  ears  of  a  person  representing  so  much 

worthiness,  which  I  am  glad  even  to  rocks  and 

woods  to  utter.  Sidney. 

Only  some  little  boats,  from  Gaul  that  did  her 

feed 

With  trifles,  which  she  took  for  niceness  more  than 

need.  Drayton. 

Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  dames, 

Affected  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names.    Dryd. 

Nor  place  the.m  where 
Roast  crabs  offend  the  nicencss  of  their  nose.  Dryd. 

N\'cety,  ni's6-t^.  n.  s.  [from  nice.^ 
I.  Minute  accuracy  of  thought. 

Nor  was  this  nicety  of  his  judgment  confined  only 
to  literature,  but  was  the  same  in  all  other  parts  of 
art.  Pi-ior. 

3.  Accurate  performance,  or  observance. 
As  for  the  workmanship  of  the  old  Roman  pillars, 
the  ancients  have  not  kept  to  the  nicety  of  propor- 
tion and  the  rules  of  art  so  much  as  the  moderns. 

Mdison. 
3.  Fastidious  delicacy;  squeamishness. 
He  them  with  speeches  meet 
Docs  fair  intreat;  no  courting  nicety, 
But  simple  true,  and  eke  unfeigned  sweet.  Spenser. 
So  love  dotli  loath  disdainful  nicety.         Spenser, 
■i.  Minute  observation;  punctilious  discri- 
mination; subtilty. 

If  reputation  attend  these  conquests,  which  de- 
pend on  the  fineness  and  niceties  of  words,  it  is  no 
wonder  if  the  wit  of  men  so  employed,  should  per- 
plex and  subtilize  the  signification  of  sounds.  Locke. 
His  conclusions  are  not  built  upon  any  niceties,  or 
solitary  and  uncommon  appearances,  but  on  the 
most  simple  and  obvious  circumstances  of  these  ter- 
restrial bodies.  Woodward. 

3.  Delicate  management;  cautious  treat- 
ment. 


Love  such  nicety  requires. 
One  blast  will  put  out  all  his  fires,  Surift. 

6.  Effeminate  softness. 

7.  Niceties,  in  the  plural,  is  generally  ap- 
plied to  dainties  or  delicacies  in  eating. 

Ni'cHAR,  ni'k&r.  n.  s.  A  plant.        Miller. 
JVICHE,  nitsh.3«2  „.  ^^  [Pr.]  A  hollow  in 
which  a  statue  may  be  placed. 

A'iches,  containing  figures  of  white  stone  or  mar- 
ble, should  not  be  coloured  in  their  concavity  too 
black.  Wotton. 

They  not  from  temples,  nor  from  gods  refrain, 
But  the  poor  lares  from  the  niches  seize. 
If  they  be  little  images  that  please.  Di-yden. 

On  the  south  a  long  majestic  race 
Of  ^.gjpt's  priests,  the  gilded  niches  grace.     Pope. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  are  well 
enough  qualified  to  read  pamphlets  against  religion 
and  high  flying;  whereby  they  fill  their  niohes,  and 
carry  themselves  through  the  world  with  that  dignity 
which  best  becomes  a  senator  and  a  squire.     Swift. 

NICK,  nik.  n.  s.  [^nicA-e,  Teutonick,  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.] 

1.  Exact  point  of  time  at  which  there  is 
necessity  or  convenience. 

That  great  instrument  of  state  suffered  the  fatal 
thread  to  be  spun  out  to  that  length  for  some  poli- 
tick respects,  and  then  to  cut  it  off  in  the  veiy  nick. 

Howel. 

What  in  our  watches  that  in  us  is  found. 
So  to  the  height  and  nick  we  up  be  wound. 
No  matter  by  what  hand  or  trick.  SvLckling. 

That  trick. 
Had  it  come  in  the  nick. 
Had  touch'd  us  to  the  quick.  Denham. 

Though  dame  fortune  seem  to  smile, 
And  leer  upon  him  for  a  while, 
She'll  after  shew  him  in  the  nick 
Of  all  his  glories  a  dog  trick.  Hudibras. 

And  some  with  symbols,  signs,  and  tricks, 
Engrav'd  with  planetary  nicks, 
With  their  own  influences  will  fetch  them 
Down  from  their  orbs,  arrest  and  catch  them. 

Hudibras. 

This  nick  of  time  is  the  critical  occasion  for  the 
gaining  of  a  point.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  notch  cut  in  any  thing.  [Corrupted 
from  nock  or  notch^ 

3.  A  score;  a  reckoning:  from  reckonings 
kept  anciently  upon  tallies,  or  notched 
sticks. 

Launce  his  man  told  me,  he  lov'd  her  art  of  all 
"ic^'-    .  Shaksp. 

4.  A  winning  throw,  [niche,  French;  a 
ludicrous  trick.J 

Come,  seven's  the  main. 
Cries  Ganymede,  the  usual  trick 
Seven,  slur  a  six,  eleven  a  nick.  Prior. 

To  Nick,  nik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  hit;  to  touch  luckily;  to  perform  by 
some  slight  artifice  used  at  the  lucky 
moment. 

Is  not  the  winding  up  of  witness 
A  nicking  more  than  half  the  bus'ness?    Hudibras. 

The  just  season  of  doing  things  must  be  nick% 
and  all  accidents  improved.  VEstrano-e. 

Take  away  passion  while  it  is  predominant  a'nd 
afloat,  and  just  in  the  critical  height  of  it,  nick  it 
with  some  lucky  or  unlucky  word,  and  you  may  cer- 
tainly over-rule  it.  South. 

2.  To  cut  in  nicks  or  notches. 

His  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of  fii-e, 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool  Shaksp. 

Breaks  watchmen's  heads,  and  chairmen's  glasses. 
And  thence  proceeds  to  nicking  sashes.  Prior. 

3.  To  suit,  as  tallies  cut  in  nicks. 


Words  nicking  and  resembling  one  another,  are 
applicable  to  different  significations.  Camden. 

4.  To  defeat  or  cozen,  as  at  dice;  to  dis- 
appoint by  some  trick  or  unexpected 
turn. 

W'hy  should  he  follow  you? 
The  itch  of  his  affection  should  not  then 
Have  nick''d  his  captainship,  at  such  a  point  Shak. 
Ni'cKNAME,  nik'name.  n.  s,  [nom  de  nigiza 
French.]  A  name  given  in  scoff"  or  con- 
tempt; a  term  of  derision;  an  opprobri- 
ous or  contemptuous  appellation. 

The  time  was  when  men  were  had  in  price  for 
learning;  now  letters  only  make  men  vile.     He  is 
upbraidingly  called  a  poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contempti- 
ble nickname.  Ben  Jonson. 
My  mortal  -enemy  hath  not  only  falsely  surmised 
me  to  be  a  feigned  person,  giving  me  nicknames,  but 
also  hath  offered  large  sums  of  money  to  corrupt  the 
princes  with  whom  I  have  been  retained.      Bacon. 
So  long  as  her  tongue  was  at  liberty,  there  was 
not  a  word  got  from  her,  but  the  same  7iickname  in 
derision.                                                  L^Estrange. 
To  Ni'cKNAME,  nik'nime.  v.  a.    To  call 
by  an  opprobrious  appellation. 

You  nickname  virtue  vice; 
For  virtue's  office  never  breaks  men's  ti-oth.  Shaksp. 
Less  seem  these  facts  which  treason's  juckname 
force. 
Than  such  a  fear'd  ability  for  more.  Denham. 

To  Ni'cTATE,  nik'tite.  v.  a.  [nicto,  Lat.] 
To  wink. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes,  which 
are  wanting  in  man;  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscle  of  the  eye,  the  iiic/aMng- membrane,  and  the 
strong  aponeuroses  on  the  sides  of  the  neck.     Ray. 

NiDE,  nide.  n.  s.  [nidus,  Lat.]  A  brood: 
as,  a  7iidc  of  pheasants. 

Ni'dget,  nid'jit.7j.  s.  [corrupted  from  nieh- 
inff  or  niding.  The  opprobrious  term 
with  which  the  man  was  anciently  brand- 
ed who  refused  to  come  to  the  royal 
standard  in  times  of  exigency.]  A  cow- 
ard; a  dastard. 

There  was  one  true  English  word  of  greater  force 
than  them  all,  now  out  of  all  use;  it  signifieth  no 
more  than  abject,  base-minded,  false-hearted,  cow- 
ard, or  nidget.  Camden. 

Nidifica'tion,  nid-6-f^-kd'shfln.  n.  s. 
[nidijicatio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  build- 
ing nests. 

That  place,  and  that  method  o[  mdification,  doth 
abundantly  answer  the  creature's  occasions. 

Derham. 
Ni'ding,  nid'ing.  adj.  [from  niS,  Saxon; 
vileness.] 

J^iding,  an  old  English  word  signifying  abject, 
base-minded,  false-hearted,  coward,  or  nidget. 

Carexo, 
Ni'dorous,  nid'6-nis.  adj.  [nidoreux,  Fr. 
from  nidor,  Lat.]  Resembling  the  smell 
or  taste  of  roasted  fat. 

Incense  and  nidoroxis  smells,  such  as  of  sacrifices, 
were  thought  to  intoxicate  the  brain,  and  to  dispose 
men  to  devotion;  which  they  may  do  by  a  kind  of 
contristation  of  the  spirits,  and  partly  also  by  heat- 
ing and  exalting  them.  Bacon. 
The  signs  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  being 
depraved,  are  eructations  with  the  taste  of  the  ali- 
ment, acid,  nidorose,  or  foetid,  resembling  the  taste 
of  rotten  eggs.  Arh^Uhwt. 
Nidoro'sity,  nld-o-ros'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
7iidorQus.'^  Eructation  with  the  taste  of 
undigested  roastmeat. 

The  cure  of  this  nidorosity  is,  by  vomiting  and 
purging  PI 

NiDULA  TiON,  nid-ju-14'bhfin.283  n.  s.  [nidn- 
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•or,  Latin"!     Tiie  time  of  remaining  in 
the  nest. 

The  ground  of  tliU  popular  practice  might  lie  the 
common  opinion  concerning  the  virtue  prognostic  of 
halcyons,   the  natural   regard  they  have  unto  the 
winds,  and  they  unto  them  again,  more  especially 
remarking  in  the  time  of  their  niJidation,  and  bring- 
ing forth  Uieir  young.  Brown. 
Niece,  neese.  n.  s.  [niece,  niefice,  Trench; 
?iefitis,  Latin.]    The  daughter  of  a  bro- 
ther or  sister. 

My  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  aunt  of  Gloster.  Shak. 

While  he  thus  his  niece  bestows, 

About  our  isle  he  builds  a  wall.  Waller. 

NrGGARD,   nig'gird.88  n.    s.   [nitiggr, 

Islandick.]    A  miser;  a  curmudgeon;  a 

sordid,  avaricious,  parsimonious  fellow. 

Then  let  thy  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 

weeds  or  mud.     Let  some  unjust  niggards  make 

weres  to  spoil  thy  beauty,  Sidney. 

Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech.  Shaksp. 

Serve  him  as  a  grudging  master, 

As  a  penurious  niggard  of  his  wealth.  Milton. 

Be  niggards  of  advice  on  no  pretence; 
For  the  worst  avarice  is  that  of  sense.  Pope. 

Ni'ggard,  nig'giird.  adj. 

1.  Sordid;  avaricious;  parsimonious. 

One  she  found 
With  all  the  gifts  of  bounteous  nature  crown'd, 
Of  gentle  blood;  but  one  \yhose  niggard  fate 
Had  set  him  far  below  her  high  estate.       Dryden. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

Most  free  of  question,  but  to  our  demands 
•Niggard  in  his  reply.  Sliaksp. 

To  Ni'ggard,  mg'gilrd.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  stint;  to  supply  sparingly. 

The  deep  of  night  is  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  must  obey  necessity; 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest.      Shaksp. 
Ni'ggardish,    nig'gird-ish.    of/;,   [from 
niff.^ard.^     Having  some  disposition  to 
avarice. 
Ni'ggardhness,    nig'g6rd-le-n^s.    n.    s. 
[from  niggardly.']  Avarice;  sordid  par- 
simony. 

J\rj^ardliness  is  not  good  husbandry,  nor  gene- 
rosity profusion.  Mdison. 
Ni'ggardly,  mg'gijrd-le.  adj.  [from  nig- 
gard.] 
).  Avaricious;  sordidly  parsimonious. 

Where  the  owner  of  the  house  will  be  bountiful, 
it  is  not  for  the  steward  to  be  niggardly.  Hall. 

Love,  a  penurious  god,  vei-y  niggardly  of  his  op- 
portunities, must  be  watched  like  a  hard-hearted 
treasurer.  Dryden. 

Why  are  we  so  niggardly  to  stop  at  one  fifth? 
Why  do  we  not  raise  it  one  full  moiety,  and  double 
our  money?  Locke. 

Providence  not  niggardly  but  wise, 
Here  lavishly  bestows,  and  there  denies, 
That  by  each  other's  virtues  we  may  rise.     Granv. 

Tiberius  was  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper;  he 
used  only  to  give  to  his  attendants  their  diet. 

Jirbulhnot. 

2.  Sparing;  wary. 

I  know  your  mind,  and  I  will  satisfy  it;  neither 
will  I  do  it  like  a  niggardly  answerer,  going  no  far- 
ther than  the  bounds  of  the  question.  Sidney. 

Ni'GGARDLY,nig'gurd-le.  adv.  Sparingly; 

parsimoniously. 

I  have  long  loved  her,  followed  her,  ingross'd  op- 
portunities to  meet  her;  feed  every  slight  occasion 
that  could  but  niggardly  give  me  sight  of  her. 

Sliaksp. 

Ni'ggardness,  nlg'g^rd-n^s.  n.  «.  [from 

niggard.]     Avarice;  sordid  parsimony. 

Not  used. 

All  preparations,  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 


as  vrould  make  one  detest  niggardneas,  it  is  so  slut- 
tish a  vice.  Sidney. 
NIGH,  m.^^*^  fir e/i.  [nyh,  Saxon.]   At  no 
great  distance  from. 

They  shone 
Stars  distant,  but  nigh  hand  seem'd  other  worlds. 

Miltmi. 
JsTigh  this  recess,  with  terror  they  survey, 
Where  death  maintains  his  dread  tyrannick  sway. 

Garth. 

Nigh,  ni.  adv. 

1.  Not  at  a  great  distance,  either  in  tin-ie 
or  place,  or  course  of  events:  when  it  is 
used  of  time,  it  is  applied  to  time  fu- 
ture. 

He  was  sick  nigh  unto  death.  Philippians. 

2.  To  a  place  near. 

Mordecai  sent  letters  both  nigh  and  far.    Esther. 

He  drew  nigh,  and  to  me  held, 
Ev'n  to  my  mouth,  of  that  same  fruit  held  part 
Which  he  had  pluck'd.  Milton. 

I  will  defer  that  anxious  thought. 
And  death,  by  fear,  shall  not  be  nigher  brought. 

Drtjden. 

3.  Almost:  as,  he  was  Jiigh  dead. 

Nigh,  ni.  adj. 

1.  Near;  not  distant;  not  remote:  either 
in  time  or  place. 

The  figtree  putteth  out  leaves,  summer  is  nigh. 

Matthew. 
The  loud  tumult  shews  the  battle  nigh.  Prior. 
Now  too  nigh  th'  archangel  stood.  Milton. 

2.  Allied  closely  by  blood. 

He  committed  the  protection  of  his  son  Asanes 
to  two  of  his  nigh  kinsmen  and  assured  friends. 

Knolles. 
His  uncle  or  uncle's  son,  or  any  that  is  nigh  of 
kin  unto  him  of  his  family,  may  redeem  him. 

Leviticus. 

To  Nigh,  ni.  v.  n.  [from  the  particle.]  To 

approach;  to  advance;  to  draw  near. 

Now  day  is  done,  and  night  is  nighing  fast. 

Hubberd. 
Ni'ghly,   ni'l^.  adv.  [from  nigh,  the  ad- 
jective.] Nearly;  within  a  little. 

A  man  born  blind,  now  adult,  was  taught  by  his 
touch  to  distinguish  between  a  cube  and  a  sphere  of 
the  same  metal,  and  nighly  of  the  same  bigness. 

Locke. 

Ni'ghness,  ni'n6s.w.  s.  [from  nigh.]  Near- 
ness; proximity. 

NIGHT,  nlte.391  n.  s.  [nauts,  Gothick; 
nihc,  Saxon;  nuit,  French.] 

1.  The  time  of  darkness;  the  time  from 
sunset  to  sunrise. 

The  duke  of  Cornwall,  and  Regan  his  dutchess, 
will  be  here  this  night.  Shaksp. 

In  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at 
night  divide  the  spoil.  Genesis. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone. 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn; 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn; 
And  they  waken  with  that  light. 
Whose  days  shall  never  sleep  in  night.      Crashaw. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward. 
Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown  by  night  and  day. 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  end  of  the  day  of  life;  death. 

She  clos'd  her  eyes  in  everlasting  night.  Dryden. 

3.  State  or  time  of  ignorance  or  obscurity. 

When  learning  after  the  long  Gothic  night, 
Fair  o'er  the  western  world  diflus'd  her  light.  Jnon. 

4.  State  of  not  being  understood;  unintel- 
ligibility. 

Nature  and  Nature's  works  lay  hid  in  night.  Pope. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition. 


To  Night,  nite.  adverbially.  In  this  night; 

at  this  night. 

There  came  men  in  hither  to-night  of  the  chil- 

dren  of  Israel,  to  search  out  the  country.       Joshtui. 

Nightbra'wler,    nite-brawl'iir.     n.     s. 

[night  and  brawler.]     One    who  raises 

disturbances  in  the  night. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion  for  the  name 
Of  a  nightbrawler.  Slutks]). 

Ni'uHTCAP,  nite'kap.  n.  s.  [jiighc  and  caji.] 
A  cap  worn  in  bed,  or  in  undress. 

The   rabblement  houted,  and  clapt  their  chopt 
hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Shaksp. 
Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  valleys 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night-caps  on,  they  mean  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

How  did  the  humble  swain  detest 
His  prickly  beard,  and  hairy  breast! 

His  night-cap  bordered  round  with  lace. 
Could  give  no  softness  to  his  face.  Swift. 

NiGHTCROw,  nitc'kro.  Ji.  s.  [night  iwi 
crow;  nycticorax,  Latin.]  A  bird  that 
cries  in  the  night. 

The  owl  shriek 'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign; 
The  night-crow  cry'd,  a  boding  luckless  time. 

Shaksp. 
Ni'ghtdew,  nite'du.  n.s.  [night  and  deiv.] 
Dew  that  wets  the  ground  in  the  night. 
All  things  are  hush'd,  as  nature's  self  lay  dead, 
The  mountains  seem  to  nod  their  drowsy  head; 
The  little  birds  in  dreams  their  songs  repeat. 
And  sleeping  flowers  beneath  the  night-dews  sweat; 
E'en  lust  and  envy  sleep.  Dryden. 

NiGHTDcG.nlte'dog.  77.  s. [night  and  dog.] 
A  dog  that  hunts  in  the  night.     Used 
by  dcer-stealers. 
When  night-dogs  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are  chas'd, 

Shakspeare. 
Ni'ghtdress,  nite'dres.  n.  s.   [night  and 
dress.]  The  dress  worn  at  night. 
The  fair  ones  feel  such  maladies  as  these. 
When  each  new  night-dress  gives  a  new  disease. 

Pope. 
Ni'oHTED,   nile'ed.    adj.    [from    night.] 
Darkened;  clouded;  black. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Glo'ster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live:  Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakspeare. 

Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  nighted  colour  off; 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 

Shaksp. 
Nightfa'ring,  nite'fa-ring.  n.  s.   [night 
and./are.]  Travelling  in  the  night. 
Will-a-wisp  misleads  night-faring  clowns, 
O'er  hills,  and  sinking  bogs,  and  pathless  downs. 

Gay. 
Ni'ghtfire,  nite'fire.   n.    s.    [night  and 
.^re.]    Ignis  fatuus;  Will-a-wisp. 

Foolish    nighi-jires,    women's    and    children's 
wishes. 
Chases  in  arras,  gilded  emptiness: 
These  are  the  pleasures  here.  Herbert. 

Ni'ghtfly,  iiiie/fli.  n.  s.  [night  and  Jly.] 
Moth  that  flies  in  the  night. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs. 
And  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber; 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody.  Shaksp, 
Nightfo'undereu,  nite-foun'dur'd.  adj. 
[from  Jiight  ■d\H\yo  under]  Lost  or  dis- 
tressed in  liie  night. 

Either  some  one  like  us  nighlfoundered  here, 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman,  or  at  woi-st, 
Some  roving  robber  calling  to  his  fellows.    J\Jiito«. 
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Ni'ghtgown,  nite'gdiin.  n.  s.  [^ni^/it  and 
ffoivn.']  A  loose  gown  used  for  an  un- 
dress. 

Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field, 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw 
Her  night-gmin  upon  her.  Shakspeare. 

They  have  put  me  in  a  silk  nighl-gown,  and  a 
gaudy  fool's  cap.  Jlddison. 

To  meagre  muse-rid  mope,  adust  and  thin, 
In  a  dun  night-gown  of  his  own  loose  skin.      Pope. 
Ni'ghthag,   iiite'hag.    n.   s.    \jiight   and 
Aa^-.J     Witch  supposed  to  wander  in 
the  night. 

Nor  uglier  follows  the  nighthag,  when  called 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air,  she  comes 
Lur'd  with  the  smell  of  infant-blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches.  Milton. 

Ni'ghtingale,  niie'lin-gile.  n.  s.  [from 
nij^ht  and  jalan,  Saxon,  to  sing;  galm,, 
Teutonick,  is  a  sound  or  echo.] 

1.  A  small  bird  that  sings  in  the  night 
with  remarkable  melody;  Philomel. 

I  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.  Hhaksp. 

Although  the  wezon,  throtle,  and  tongue,  be  the 
instruments  of  voice,  and  by  their  agitations  concur 
in  those  delightful  modulations,  yet  cannot  we  as- 
sign the  cause  unto  any  particular  formation;  and  I 
perceive  the  nightingale  hath  some  disadvantage  in 
the  tongue.  Brown- 

Thus  the  wise  nighlingali  that  leaves  her  home. 
Pursuing  constantly  the  checrfal  spring, 
To  foreign  groves  does  her  old  musick  bring. 

Waller. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

My  nightingale! 
We'll  beat  them  to  tlieir  beds.  Shakspeare. 

Ni'ghtly,  nite'le.  adv.  [from  nig/a.^ 

1.  By  night. 

Thee,  Sion!  and  the  flow'ry  brooks  beneath, 
That  wash  thy  hallow'd  feet,  and  warbling  flow, 
J^ightly  I  visit.  Milton 

Let  all  thingc.  suffer. 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
In  the  affliction  of  those  terrible  dreams 
That  shake  us  nightly.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Every  night. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Addison. 

Ni'ghtly,    nitc'l^.    adj.    [from    night.'] 
'     Done  by  night;   acting  by  night;   hap- 
pening by  night. 

May  the  stars  and  shining  moon  attend 
Your  nightly  sports,  as  you  vouchsafe  to  tell 
What  nymphs  they  were  who  mortal  forms  excel. 

Dryden. 
Soon  as  the  flocks  shook  off  their  nightly  dews. 
Two  swains,  whom  love  kept  wakeful  and  the  muse, 
Pour'd  o'er  the  whit'ning  vale  their  fleecy  care. 

Pope. 
Ni'oHTMAN,  nite'man.**8  ji,  g.  [night  and 
vian.]  One  who  carries  away  ordure 
in  the  niglrt. 
Ni'ghtmare,  nlte'mire.  n.  s.  [jiight,  and 
according  to  Temfile,  7nara,  a  spirit  that, 
in  the  northern  mythology,  was  related 
to  torment  or  suflbcate  sleepers.]  A 
inorl)id  oppression  in  the  night,  resem- 
bling the  pressure  of  weight  upon  the 
breast. 

Saint  Withold  footed  tiirice  the  would, 
He  met  the  nightmare,  and  her  n?nie  he  told; 
Bid  her  alight,  and  hir  tiuth  plight.  Shaksp. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  arc,  dulness, 
VOL.  H. 


drowsiness,   verligos,  tremblings,    oppressions   in 
sleep,  and  night-mares.  ^rbuthnot. 

Ni'ghtpiece,  nite'p^^se.  n.  s.  [night  and 
/liece.]  A  picture  so  coloured  as  to  be 
supposed  seen  by  candlelight,  not  by 
tlie  light  of  the  day. 

He  hung  a  great  part  of  the  wall  with  night-pie- 
ces, that  seemed  to  show  themselves  by  the  candles 
which  were  lighted  up;  and  were  so  inflamed  by  the 
sunshine  which  fell  upon  them,  that  I  could  scaice 
forbear  crj'ing  out  fire.  Addison. 

Ni'ghtrail,  nite'rile.  n.  s.  [night  and 
rejl,  Saxon;  a  gown  or  robe.]  A  loose 
cover  thrown  over  the  dress  at  night. 

An  antiquary  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinner  or 
night-rail;  but  will  talk  as  gravely  as  a  father  of 
the  church  on  the  vitta  and  peplus.  Jlddison. 

Nightra'ven,  nite-ra'v'n.*°*  n.  s.  [night 
and  raven;  nycticorax.]  A  bird  sup- 
posed of  ill  omen,  that  cries  loud  in  the 
night. 

The  ill-fac't  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger. 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere. 

Spenser. 
I  pray  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief: 
I  had  as  lief  have  heard  the  night-raven. 
Come  what  plague  would  have  come  after  it. 

Shakspeare. 
Nightro'bber,  nite-rob'bilr.  n.  s.  [night 
and  robber.^     One    who  steals   in  the 
dark. 

Highways  should  be  fenced  on  both  sides,  where- 
by thieves  and  7iight-robbers  might  be  more  easily 
pursued  and  encountered.  Spenser. 

Ni'ghtuule,  nite'rule.  n.  s.  [night  and 
rule.']   A  tumult  in  the  night. 

How  now,  mad  sprite, 
What  night-rule  now  about  this  haunted  grove? 

Shakspeare. 

Ni'ghtshade,  nite'shide.  n.  s.  [nihc 
f  caba,  Saxon.]  A  plant  of  two  kinds; 
1.  Common  nightshade,  [solanum.]  2. 
Deadly  nightshade,  [belladona.]  Miller. 

Nightshi'ning,  nite'shi-ning.  adj.  [night 
and  .-ihine.]  Showing  brightness  in  the 
night. 

None  of  these  noctiluca,  or  night-shining  bodies, 
have  been  observed  in  any  of  the  ancient  sepul- 
f'»"es-  Wilkins. 

Ni'ghtshriek,  nite'shr^dk.  n.  s.  [night 
and  shrieA.]     A  cry  in  the  night. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fears: 
The  time  has  been  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night-shriek;  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't  '  shaksp. 

Ni'GrtTTRippiNG,nite'trlp-ing.  adj.  [night 
and  tri/i.]  Going  ligluly  in  the  night. 

Could  it  be  prov'd, 
That  some  night-tripinng  fairy  had  exchang'd 
In  cradle  cloths,  our  children  where  they  lay, 
Then  would  I  have  his  Hairy,  and  he  mine.  ' 

,  Shakspeare. 

Ni  GHTWALK,  nite'wak.  n.  s.  [night  and 
walk.]     Walk  in  the  night. 

If  in  his  night-walk  he  met  with  irregular  scho- 
lars, he  took  their  names,  and  a  promise" to  appear 
unsent  for,  next  morning.  Walton 

Ni'ghtwalker,  nite'wik-ur.  n.  s.  [night 
and  vjalk.]    One  who  roves  in  the  night 
upon  ill  designs. 
Men  that  hunt  so,  be  privy  stealers,  or  ni<rhi- 

J<:''lf^"-s-       ,  Sscham. 

Nightwar'bling,  nite-wir'bling.  adj. 
[night  and  warble.]  Singing'  in  the 
night. 
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Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-tcarbling  bird.  Milton 

Ni'ghtward,   nite'wkrd.*^     adj.     [night 
and  ward.]  Approaching  toward  niffht. 
Their  night-ward  studies,  wherewith  they  close 
the  day's  work.  Mi:ton. 

Ni'ghtwatch,  nlte'wolsh.  n.  s.  [night 
and  watch.]  A  period  of  the  niglit  as 
distinguished  by  change  of  the  vatch. 

I  remember  thee  upon  my  bed,  and  meditate  oh 
thee  in  the  night-watches.  Psalms. 

Nigre'scent,  ni-gres's^nt.^s"  «i°  adj.  [ni- 
grescens,  Latin.]  Growing  biack;  ap- 
proaching to  blackness. 
Nigrifica'tion,  nlg-re-fe-kd'shiin.  n.  s. 
[niger  and  facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
making  black. 
Nihi'litv,  ni-hil'd-te.  n.  s.  [jiihilite,  Fr- 
nihiluniy  Lat.]  Nothingness;  the  state 
of  being  nothing. 

Not  being  is  considered  as  excluding  all  sub- 
stance, and  then  all  modes  are  also  necessarily  ex- 
cluded; and  this  we  call  pure  nihility,  or  mere  no- 
thing. ■  Waits. 
To  NiLL,  nil.  V.  a.  [from  ne  will;  nillan, 
Saxon.]  Not  to  will;  to  refuse;  to  re- 
ject. 

Certes,  said  he,  I  nill  thine  offer'd  grace, 
Ne  to  be  made  so  happy  do  intend. 

Another  bliss  before  mine  eyes  I  place, 
Another  happiness,  another  end.  Spenser 

In  all  affections  she  concurreth  still; 
If  now,  with  man  and  wife  to  will  and  nill 
The  self-same  things,  a  note  of  concord  be, 
I  know  no  couple  better  can  agree.      Ben  Jonson. 
Nill,  nil.  n.  s.    The  shining  sparks   of 

brass  in  trying  and  melting  the  ore. 
To  NIM,  nlm.   v.  a.  [ne?nen,  Dutch,  to 
take.]     To  take.  In  cant,  to  steal. 

They'll  question  Mars,  and  by  his  look 
Detect  who  'twas  that  nimm''d  a  cloak.     Hudibras. 
They  could  not  keep  themselves  honest  of  their 
fingers,  but  would  be  nimming  something  or  other 
for  the  love  of  thieving.  VEstrange. 

Ni'mble,  nim'bl.**^«  adj.  [from  nim,  or 
numan,  Saxon,  tractable.]  Quick;  ac- 
tive; ready;  speedy;  lively;  expeditious. 

They  being  nimbler-]o'mttA  than  the  rest, 
And  more  industrious,  gathered  more  store.  Spens. 
You  nimble  lightnings,  dart  your  blinding  flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes.  Shaksp. 

You  have  dancing  shoes 
With  nimble  soles.  Shaksp. 

His  off'ring  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven, 
Consum'd  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam; 
The  others  not,  for  his  was  not  sincere.        Milton. 

Thro'  the  mid  seas  the  nimble  pinnace  sails. 
Aloof  from  Crete  before  the  northern  gales.  Pope. 
Ni'mbleness,  nlm'bl-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
nimble.]  Quickness;  activity;  speed; 
agility;  readiness;  dexterity;  celerity; 
expedition;  swiftness. 

The  hounds  were  straight  uncoupled,  and  ere 
long  the  stag  thought  it  better  to  trust  to  the  nimble- 
ness  of  his  feet,  tlian  to  the  slender  fortification  of 
his  lodging.  Sidney. 

Himself  shewing  at  one  instant  both  steadiness 
and  nimbleness.  Sidney. 

All  things  are  therefore  partakers  of  God;  they 
are  his  offspring,  bis  influence  is  in  them,  and  the 
pei-sonal  wisdom  of  God  is  for  that  veiy  cause  said 
to  excel  in  nimbleness  or  agilitj',  to  pierce  into  all 
intellectual,  pure  and  subtile  spirits,  to  go  through 
all,  and  to  reach  unto  evciy  thing.  Hooker. 

We,  lying  still. 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence  and  nimbleness.     Shaksp 
Ovid  ranged  over  all  Parnassus  with  great  nim- 
bkness  and  agility;  but  as  he  did  not  muc{i  care  for 
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tbc  toil  requisite  to  climb  the  upper  part  of  the  hill, 
he  was  geuerally  roving  about  the  bottom.  Addison. 
Ni'mblevvitted,  riini'bl-wit-t^d.  adj. 
[nimble  and  ivit.~^  Quick;  eager  to 
speak. 

Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  when  a  certain  nim6Ze-ipt(- 
ted  counsellor  at  the  bar,  who  was^forward  to  speak, 
did  interrupt  him  often,  said  unto  him,  There  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  you  and  me,  a  pain  to  me 
to  speak,  and  a  pain  to  you  to  hold  your  peace. 

Bacon. 
Ni'iMBLY,   nim'bl^.    adv.    [from    nimble.'] 
Quickly;  speedily;  actively. 

He  capers  niinbli)  in  a  lady's  chamber, 
To  the  lascivious  playing  of  a  lute.         Shakspeare. 

The  air 
.yimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself.        Shaksp. 
Most  legs  caa  nimbly  run,  though  some  be  lame. 

Davies. 

The  liquor  we  poured  from  the  crystals,  and  set 

it  in  a  digesting  furnace  to  evaporate  more  nimbly. 

Boyle. 
Ni'mblesSj  nim'l^s.  ?i.  s.    Nimbleness. 

S/ienser. 

Ni'miety,    ni-mi'^-t^.    n.    s.     [nimietas, 

school  Latin.]     The  state  of  being  too 

much. 

Ni'mmer,  nim'mi&r.^^  n.  s.  [from  ^zra.] 

A  thief;  a  pilferer. 
Ni'ncompoop,  nin'kijm-poop.  n.   s.     [A 
corruption  of  the  Latin  non   comfios.] 
A  fool;  a  trifler. 

An  old  ninnyhammer,  a  dotard,  a  tiincompoop,  is 

tlie  best  language  she  can  afford  me.  Jlddison. 

NINE,  nine.  n.  s.   [niim^  Gothick,  nijon, 

Sax.]     One  more  than  eight;   one  less 

than  ten. 

The  weyward  sisters, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 
Thrice  to  thine  and  thrice  to  mine. 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine.         Shakspeare. 
A  thousand  scruples  may  startle  at  fii-st,  and  yet 
in  conclusion  prove  but  a  nine-days  wonder. 

V  Estrange. 
At  ninety-nine,  a  modern  and  a  dunce.        Pope. 
The  faults   are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  affectation, 
and  not  to  the  want  of  understanding.  Swift. 

Ni'nefolo,  nine'iold.  n.  s.  [_nine  and,/bW.] 
Nine  times;  any  thing  nine  times  re- 
peated. 

This  huge  convex  of  fire, 
Outrageous  to  devour,  immures  us  round 
■  J^inefold.  Milton. 

Ni'nepence,  nine'p^nse.  n.  s.  [nine  and 
fience.]  A  silver  coin  valued  at  nine 
pence. 
Three  silver  pennies,  and  a  ninepence  bent.  Gay. 
Ni'nepins,  nine'piiiz.  n.  s.  [nine  and  /lin.'j 
A  play  Avhere  nine  pieces  of  wood  are 
set  up  on  the  ground  to  be  thrown  down 
by  a  bowl. 

A  painter  made  blossoms  upon  trees  in  Decem- 
ber, and  schoolboys  playing  at  ntne-^ins  upon  ice 
in  July.  Peachum, 

For  as  when  merchants  break,  o'erthronn 
Like  nine-pins,  they  strike  others  down.  Hudibras. 
Ni'nescore,   nine'skore.   adj.  [nine  and 
score.]    Nine  times  twenty. 

Eugenius  has  two  hundred  pounds  a-year;  but 
never  values  himself  above  niue-scwe,  as  not  think- 
ing- he  has  a  right  to  the  tenth  part,  which  he  al- 
ways appropriates  to  charitable  uses.  Mdison. 
Ni'neteen,  nine't^^n.  adj.  [nijoncyne, 
Saxon.]  Nine  and  ten;  one  less  than 
twenty. 

•Nineteen  in  twenty  of  perplexing  words  might  be 
changed  into  easy  ones,  such  as  occur  to  ordinary 
men.  Swift. 


Ni'neteentii,  nine'te^n///.  adj.  [nijon- 
ceofta,  Saxon.]  1  he  ordinal  of  nine- 
teen; the  ninth  after  the  tenth. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  king  Nebuchadnezzar 
king  of  Babylon,  came  Nebuzaradan.         2  Kings. 

Ni'netieth,   nine'te-iM.270    adj.    [hunb- 

nijonteojoba,   Saxon.]     The  ordinal 

of  ninety;  the  tenth  nine  times  told. 

Ni'nety,    nlne't^.    adj.    [hunbnijoncij, 

Saxon.]  Nine  times  ten. 

Enos  lived  ninety  years,  and  begat  Cainan. 

Genesis. 

NI'NNY,  nin'n^.  n.  s.  [nino,  a  child,  Spa- 
nish.]    A  fool;  a  simpleton. 
What  a  pied  ninny^s  this !  Shaksp. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  am»int/, 
that  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  a  curate.      Swift- 

Ni'nnyhammer,  mn'ne-ham-niir.  n.  s. 
[from  ninny.]     A   simpleton. 

Have  you  n»more  manners  than  to  rail  at  Hocus, 
that  has  saved  that  clod-pated,  numskuli'd  ninny- 
hammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. 

.^rbuthnot. 
Ninth,  nin^A.  adj.  [nejoba.  Sax.]  That 
precedes   the  tenth;  the  first  after  the 
eighth;  the  ordinal  of  nine. 

Upon  a  strict  observation  of  many,  I  have  not 
found  any  that  see  the  nin(/t  day.  Brown. 

To  NIP,  nip.  -v.  a.   [jiij/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pinch  off  with  the  nails;  to  bite  with 
the  teeth. 

In  oranges  and  lemons,  the  nipping  of  their  rind 
giveth  out  their  smell  more.  Bacon. 

2.  To  Cut  off  by  any  slight  means. 

The  small  shoots  that  extract  the  sap  of  the  most 
leading  branches,  must  be  nipt  off.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  blast;  to  destroy  before  full  growth. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost, 
And  'vhen  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shaksp. 

A  (lower  doth  spread  and  dye. 
Thou  would'st  exteuU  uie  to  some  good, 
Before  1  were  by  frost's  extremity  nipt  in  the  bud. 

Herbert. 
His  deiivei-y  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring, 
J^'ipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost.  Milton. 

Had  he  not  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  he  might 
have  made  a  formidable  figure  in  his  own  works 
among  posterity  Addison. 

From  such  encouragement  it  is  easy  to  guess  t» 
v.'hat  perfection  I  might  have  brought  this  work,  had 
it  not  been  nipt  in  the  bud.  Arbuthnot. 

4.  To  pinch  as  frost. 
The  air  bites  shrewdly,  it  is  very  cold. — 

— It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air.  Shaksp. 

When  isicles  hang  by  the  wall, 
And  Dick  the  shepherd  blows  his  nail; 
When  blood  is  nipt,  and  ways  be  foul. 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  vex;  to  bite. 

And  sharp  remorse  his  heart  did  prick  and  nip, 
That  drops  of  blood  thence  like  a  well  did  play. 

Spenser. 

6.  To  satirize;  to  ridicule;  to  taunt  sar- 
castically. 

But  the  right  gentle  mind  would  bite  his  lip 
To  hear  the  javel  so  good  men  to  nip.    Hub.  Tale 

Quick  wits  commonly  be  in  desire  new  fangled; 
in  purpose  unconstant;  bold  with  any  person;  busy 
in  every  matter;  soothing  such  as  be  present,  nip- 
ping any  that  is  absent.  Ascham. 

Nip,  nip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  pinch  with  the  nails  or  teeth. 


I  am  sharply  taunted,  yea,  sometimes  witli  pin-  . 
ches,  nips,  and  bobs.  Aschtnn. 

A  small  cut. 

What  this  a  sleeve?  'tis  like  a  demicannon; 
What  up  and  down  carv'd  like  an  apple  tart.> 
Here's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  iu  a  barber's  shop.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  blast. 

So  hasty  fruits  and  too  ambitious  flow'rs, 
Scorning  the  midwifiy  of  rip'ning  show'rs, 
In  spite  of  frosts,  spring  fi-om  th'  unwilling  earth, 
But  find  a  iiip  untimely  as  their  birth.         Stepntij. 

4.  A  taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Ni'ppek,  nip'pur.'**   n.  s.  [from  ni/i.]     A 
satirist.     Out  of  use. 

Ready  backbitei-s,  sore  nippers,  and  spiteful  re- 
porters privily  of  good  men.  Ascham, 

Ni'ppERs,    nip'ptirz.    n.    s.    [from   ni/i.'] 
Small  pincers. 

Ni'ppiNGLY,  nlp'ping-le.  adv.  [from  ni/}.] 
With  bitter  sarcasm. 

NITPLE,  nip'pl.*'*  n.  s.  [nypele.  Sax.] 

1.  The  teat;  the  dug;  that  which  the  suck- 
ing young  take  into  their  mouths. 

The  babe  that  milks  me. — 
I  would  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluckt  my  nipple  from  its  boneless  gums. 

Shakspeare. 

In  creatures  that  nourish  their  young  with  milk, 

are  adapted  the  nipples  of  the  breast  to  the  mouth 

and  organs  of  suction.  Ray. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Chafunan  of  a  man. 

As  his  foe,  went  then  suftis'd  away, 
Thoas  .S^tolius  threw  a  dart,  that  did  his  pile  con- 
vey 
Above  his  nipple,  through  his  lungs.         Chapman. 

3.  The  orifice  at  which  any  animal  liquor 
is  separated. 

In  most  other  birds  there  is  only  one  gland,  in 
which  are  divers  little  cells  ending  in  two  or  three 
larger  cells,  lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag. 

Derham. 

Ni'ppLEWORT,  nip'pl-wiirt.  n.  s.  [lamfisu' 
na.]     A  weed. 

Nisi  Prius,  ni'se-pri'i'is.  w.  s.  [In  law.] 
A  judicial  writ,  which  lieth  in  case  where  the  in- 
quest is  panelled  and  returned  before  the  justices  of 
the  bank;  the  one  party  or  the  other  making  peti- 
tion to  have  this  writ  for  the  ease  of  the  county.  It 
is  directed  to  the  sheriff,  commanding  that  he  cause 
the  man  impannelled  to  come  before  the  justices  in 
the  same  county,  for  the  determining  of  the  cause 
there,  except  it  be  so  difficult  that  it  need  great  de- 
liberation: in  which  case,  it  is  sent  again  to  the 
bank.  It  is  so  called  from  the  first  words  of  the 
writ  nisi  apud  talem  locum  prius  venerint;  whereby 
it  appeareth,  that  justices  of  assizes  and  justices  of 
nisi  pnus  differ.  So  that  justices  of  nisi  prius  must 
be  one  of  them  before  whom  the  cause  is  depend- 
ing in  the  bench,  with  some  other  good  men  of  the 
county  associated  to  him.  Cmeell. 

Nit,  nit.  n.  a.  [hniCu,  Saxon.]     The  egg 
of  a  louse,  or  small  animal. 

The  whame,  or  burrel-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  stinging  them,  but  only  by  their 
bombylious  noise,  or  tickling  them  in  slicking  their 
7iits,  or  eggs,  on  the  hair.  Deritam. 

Ni'tency,  ni'ten-s6.  n.  s.  [nitenda,  Lat.] 

1 .  Lustre;  clear  brightness. 

2.  [from  niter,  Latin.]  Endeavour;  spring 
to  expand  itself. 

The  atoms  of  fire  accelerate  the  motion  of  these 
particles;  from  which  acceleration  their  spring,  or 
endeavour  outward,  will  be  augmented:  that  is, 
those  zones  will  have  a  strong  nilency  to  fly  wider 
open.  Boyle. 

Ni'thing,  niV/iing.  n.  s.  [or  niding;  see 
j     Niding.]   A  coward,  dastard,  poltroon. 
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Ni'tid,  nil'dd.'"''*    adj.    [nitiduSf   Latin.] 
BriRlil;  bliiiiing;  lustrous. 

We  restore  old  pieces  of  dirfy  gold  to  a  clean  and 
nitid  yellow,  l;y  putting  them   into  fire  and  aqua- 
fortis, which  lake  oflthe  adventitious  filth.      Boyle. 
NT  I  KE,    iii'tur.**''   n.  s.  \_?iicre,   French; 
nitrum^  Latin.] 

The  salt  which  we  know  at  this  time,  under  the 
name  of  nitrt  or  salt-petre,  is  a  crj'stalline,  pellucid, 
but  somewhat  whitish  substance,  of  an  acrid  and 
bitterish  taste,  impressing  a  peculiar  sense  of  cold- 
ness upon  the  tongue.  This  salt,  though  it  affords, 
by  means  of  fire,  an  acid  spirit  capable  of  dissolving 
almost  every  thing,  yet  manifests  no  sign  of  its  con- 
taining any  acid  at  all  in  its  crude  state.  Mitre  is 
of  the  nnin))er  of  those  salts  which  are  naturally 
blended  in  imperceptible  particles  in  earth,  stones, 
ana  other  fossil  substances,  as  the  particles  of  me- 
tais  are  in  their  ores:  it  is  sometimes  however  found 
pure,  in  form  of  an  efllorescence,  either  on  its  ores 
or  ou  the  surface  of  old  walls;  these  efHoreseences 
dissolved  in  proper  water,  shooting  into  regular  and 
proper  crystals  of  nitre.  The  earth  from  which  ni- 
tre is  made,  both  in  Persia  and  the  East  Indies,  is 
a  kind  of  yellowish  marl  found  in  the  bare  cliffs  of 
the  sides  of  liills  exposed  to  the  northern  and  east- 
ern winds,  and  never  in  any  other  situation.  The  na- 
trum  or  nitre  of  the  ancients,  is  a  genuine,  native 
and  pure  salt,  extremely  different  from  our  nitre, 
and  from  all  other  native  salts;  being  a  fixed  alkali, 
plainly  of  the  nature  of  those  made  by  fire  from  ve- 
getables, yet  being  capable  of  a  regular  cjystalli- 
zation,  which  those  salts  are  not.  It  is  found  on  or 
very  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  in  thin  flat  cakes, 
spungy,  light,  and  friable;  and  when  pure,  of  a  pale 
brownish  white  colour,  in  scripture  we  find  that 
the  salt  called  nitre  would  ferment  with  vinegar,  and 
had  an  abstersive  quality,  properties  which  perfect- 
ly agree  with  this  salt,  but  not  with  salt-petre,  as  do 
many  difterent  qualities  ascribed  to  it  by  the  an- 
cients. Hill. 

Some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fire  and  nitre,  hurried  him.      Milton. 

Some  steep  their  seed,  and  some  in  cauldrons 

boil. 

With  vigorous  7iitre,  and  with  lees  of  oil.    Dryden. 

Ni'tkous,    ni'trils.^^*   adj.    [nilreux,   Fr. 

from  nitre.']     Impregnated  with  nitre; 

consisting  of  nitre. 

Earth  and  water,  mingled  by  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
gather  nitrous  fatness  more  than  either  of  them  have 
severally.  Bacon. 

The  northern  air  being  more  fully  charged  with 
those  pai'ticles  supposed  nilro^ts,  which  are  the  ali- 
ment of  fire,  is  fittest  to  maintain  the  vital  heat  in 
that  activity  which  is  sufficient  to  move  such  an  un- 
wieldy bulk  with  due  celerity.  Ray. 

He  to  quench  his  drought  so  much  inclin'd, 
May  snowy  fields  and  nitrous  pastures  find, 
Meet  stores  of  cold  so  greedily  pursu'd. 
And  be  refresh'd  with  never-wasting  food.  Blackm. 

Ni'try,  ni'tr^.  adj.  [from  nitre.]   Nitrous. 
Winter  my  theme  confines;  whose  nilry  wind 
Shall  crust  the  slabby  mire,  and  kennels  bind.   Gay. 
Ni'ttily,    nit't6-16.    adv.    [from    nitty.] 
Lousily. 

One  Bell  was  put  to  death  at  Tyburn  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion;  he  was  a  man  nittily  needy,  and 
therefore  adventrous.  Hayward. 

Ni'tty,  nit'te.  adj.  [from  nit.]    Abound- 
ing with  the  eggs  of  lice. 

Ni'vAL,  ni'val.  adj.  \_nivalis,  Lat.]  Abound- 
ing: with  snow.  Diet. 

Ni'vEOus,  niv'e-t\s.^'*  adj.  [^niveus,  Lat.] 
Snowy;  resembling  snow. 

Cinabar  becomes  red  by  the  acid  exhalation  of 
sulphur,  which  otherwise  presents  a  pure  and  nire- 
oiis  white.  Broivn 

Ni'zY,  iti'zi.  n.  s.  [from  niais.]  A  dunce; 
a  simpleton.  A  low  word. 
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True  critics  laugh,  and  bid  the  trifling  nisi/ 
Go  read  Quiutilian.  ^non. 

NO,  no.  adv.  [na,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  word  of  refusal:   contrary  to  yea 

or  yes. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  jw  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast. 

Shakspeare. 

Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest, 
In  russet  yeas  and  honest  kersy  noes.      Shakspeare. 

If  you  will  not  consider  these  things  now,  the 
time  will  shortly  come  when  you  shall  consider 
them  whether  you  will  or  no.      Calamy^s  Sermons. 

2.  The  word  of  denial,  opposite  to  con- 
cession or  affirmation. 

I  think  it  would  not  sort  amiss,  to  handle  the 
question,  whether  war  for  the  propagation  of  the 
christian  faith,  without  another  cause  of  hostility, 
be  lawful  or  no,  and  in  what  cases.'  Bacon. 

3.  It  sometimes  confirms  a  foregoing  ne- 
gative. 

My  name's  Macbeth. — 
— The  Devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. — 
— •A'b,  nor  more  fearful.  Shakspeai'e. 

Never  more 
This  hand  shall  combat  on  the  crooked  shore: 
No;  let  the  Grecian  pow'rs  opprest  in  fight, 
Unpity'd  perish  m  their  tyrant's  sight.         Dryden. 

4.  It  sometimes  strengthens  a  following 
negative,  no  not.,  not  even. 

JVo  not  the  bow  which  so  adorns  the  skies. 
So  glorious  is,  or  boasts  so  many  dies.  Waller. 

No,  no.  adj. 

1.  Not  any;  none. 

Let  there  be  no  strife  between  me  and  thee.  Gen. 

Some  dire  misfortune  to  portend, 
./W)  rnemy  can  match  a  friend .  Swift. 

Woman  and  fool  are  two  hard  things  to  hit. 
For  true  7io  meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.  Pope. 

M>  wit  to  flatter  left  of  all  his  store, 
Mo  fool  to  laugh  at,  which  he  valued  more.     Pope. 

Mb  weeping  orphan  saw  his  father's  stores 
Our  shrines  irradiate,  or  imblaze  the  floors.     Pope. 

Our  bard 
Mo  common  object  to  your  sight  displays.        Pope. 

Poor  Edwin  was  no  vulgar  boy.  Beattie. 

2.  It  seems  an  adjective  in  these  phrases, 
no  longer,  no  more,  no  where;  though 
sometimes  it  may  be  so  commodiously 
changed  to  not,  that  it  seems  an  adverb: 
as,  the  days  are  yet  no  shorter. 

When  we  saw  that  they  were  no  where,  we  came 
to  Samuel.  i  Samuel. 

In  vain  I  reach  my  feeble  hands  to  join 
In  sweet  embraces;  ah!  no  longer  thine.         Dryd. 

3.  jYo  one;  none;  not  any  one. 

Mo  one  who  doeth  good  to  those  only  from  whom 
he  expects  to  receive  good,  can  ever  be  fully  satis- 
fied of  his  own  sincerity.  Smalridge. 
To  Nobi'litate,  no-bil'le-tate.  v.  a.  [no- 
bilito,  Latin.]  To  ennoble;  to  make 
noble. 

Nobi'lity,  no-birie-te.  n.  s.  [nodilitas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Antiquity  of  family  joined  with  splen- 
dour. 

When  I  took  up  Boccace  unawares,  I  fell  on  the 
same  argument  of  preferring  virtue  to  nobility  of 
blood  and  titles,  in  the  story  of  Sigismunda.  Dryd. 

Long  galleries  of  ancestors. 
Challenge,  nor  wonder,  or  esteem  from  me, 
"  Virtue  alone  is  true  7io6JZi<j/."  Drxjden. 

2.  Rank  or  dignity  of  several  degrees, 
conferred  by  sovereigns  J^obik/y  in 
England  is  extended  to  five  ranks; 
duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  baron. 

c  c2 
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3.  The  persons  of  high  rank;  the  persons 
who  are  exalted  above  the  commons. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

4i.  Dignity;  grandeur;  greatness. 

Though  she  hated  Amphialus,  yet  the  nobility  of 
her  courage  prevailed  over  it;  and  she  desired  he 
might  be  pardoned  that  youthful  errour;  consider- 
ing the  reputation  he  had  to  be  the  best  knight  in 
tlie  world;  so  as  hereafter  he  governed  himself,  as 
one  remembering  his  fault.  Sidney. 

^ut  ah,  my  muse,  I  would  thou  hadst  facility 
To  work  my  goddess  so  by  thy  invention, 

On  me  to  cast  those  eyes  where  shine  nobility. 

Sidney. 

Base  men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in 
their  natures  more  than  is  native  to  them.     Shaksp. 

They  thought  it  great  their  sov'reign  to  controul, 
And  nam'd  their  pride,  nobility  of  soul.        Dryden. 

NO'BLE,  n6'bl.«"  adj.  [^noble,  Fr.  nobi- 
lis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Of  an  ancient  and  splendid  family. 

2.  Exalted  to  a  rank  above  commonalty. 

From  virtue  first  began, 
The  diff'rence  that  distinguish'd  man  from  man: 
He  claim'd  no  title  from  descent  of  blood. 
But  that  which  made  him  noble,  made  him  good. 

Dryden. 

3.  Great;  worthy;  illustrious:  both  of  men 
and  things. 

Thus  this  man  died,  leaving  his  death  for  an  ex- 
ample of  a  noble  courage,  and  a  memorial  of  virtue. 

2  Maccabees. 

To  vice  industrious,  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Tim'rous.  Milton. 

A  noble  stroke  he  lifted  high, 
Which  hung  not,  but  with  tempest  fell.         Milton. 

Those  two  great  things  that  so  engross  the  de- 
sires and  designs  of  both  the  nobler  and  ignobler 
sort  of  mankind,  are  to  be  found  in  religion ;  name- 
ly, wisdom  and  pleasure.  South. 

4.  Exalted;  elevated;  sublime. 

My  shaie  in  pale  Pyrene  I  resign. 
And  claim  no  part  in  all  the  mighty  nine: 
Statues,  with  winding  ivy  crown'd,  belong 
To  no6/er  poets,  for  a  nobler  song.  Dryden. 

5.  Magnificent;  stately:  as,  a  nobie  parade. 

6.  Free;  generous;  liberal. 

7.  Principal;  capital:  as,  the  heart  is  one 
of  the  noble  parts  of  the  body. 

No'ble,  no'bl.  n.  s. 
I.  Of  high  rank. 

Upon  the  nobles  of  the  children  of  Israel  he  laid 
not  his  hand.  Exodus. 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort!  Shaksp. 

What  the  nobles  once  said  in  parliament,  Nolu- 
mus  leges  Angliae  mutari,  is  imprinted  in  the  hearts 
of  all  the  people.  Bacon. 

The  nobles  amongst  the  Romans  took  care  in 
their  last  wills,  that  they  might  have  a  lamp  in  their 
monuments.  fVilkins. 

See  all  our  nobles  begging  to  be  slaves, 
See  all  our  fools  aspiring  to  be  knaves.  Pope. 

It  may  be  the  disposition  of  young  nobles,  that 
they  expect  the  accomplishments  of  a  good  educa- 
tion without  the  least  expence  of  time  or  study. 

_,  Sicift. 

The  second  natural  division  of  power,  is  of  such 
men  who  have  acquired  large  possessions,  and  con- 
sequently dependencies;  or  descend  from  ancestors 
who  have  left  them  great  inheritances,  together 
with  an  hereditary  authority:  these  easily  unite  in 
thoughts  and  opinions.  Thus  commences  a  great 
council  or  senate  of  no6/€S,  for  the  weighty  affairs  of 
the  nation.  Swift 

Men  should  press  forward  in  Fame's  glorious 
chacc, 
Mobles  look  backward,  and  so  lose  the  race.  Ymme 
2    A  coin  rated  at  six  shillings  and  eight- 
pence;  the  sum  of  six  and  eight-pence. 
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He  coined  nMes,  of  noble,  fair,  and  fine  gold. 

Camden. 

Many  fair  promotions 

Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a 

iichle.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  every  writ  procured  for  debt  or  damage, 

amounting  to  forty  pounds  or  more,  a  noble,  that  is 

six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  is,  and  usually  hath 

been  paid  to  fine.  Bacon, 

No'ble  Hvertuort,  no'bl-liv'ur-wiirt.  [Ae- 

fiatica.^  A  plant. 
No'bleman,  no'bl-man.^s  n.  s.  [noble  and 
man.^  One  who  is  ennobled. 

If  I  blush. 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.    Shakspeare. 

The  nobleman  is  he,  whose  noble  mind 
Is  fill'd  with  inborn  worth.  Dryden. 

No'nLENEss,  no'bl-n^s.  n.s.  [from  noble.'^ 
1.  Greatness;    worth;    dignity;  magnani- 
mity. 

The  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  this;  when  such  a  mutual  pair, 
And  such  a  twain  can  do't.  Shakspeare. 

Any  thing 
That  my  ability  may  undergo, 
And  nobleness  impose.  Shakspeare. 

True  nobleness  would 
Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  docs  as  well  in  private  between  God  and 
bis  own  soul,  as  in  public,  hath  given  himself  a  tes- 
timony that  his  purposes  are  full  of  honesty,  noble- 
luss,  and  integrity.  Taylor. 

Greatness  of  mind,  and  nobleness,  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest.  Milton. 

There  is  not  only  a  ccagruity  herein  between  the 
nobleness  of  the  faculty  md  the  object,  but  also  the 
faculty  is  enriched  and  advanced  by  the  worth  of 
the  object.  Hale. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
(    which  was  the  effect  of  your  nobleness,  but  you  have 
been  solicitous  of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of 
your  kindness.  Dryden. 

3.  Splendour  of  descent;  lustre  of  pedi- 
gree. 
No'bless,  no'bl^s.  n.  s.  [noblesse,  Fr.] 

1.  Nobility.  This  word  is  not  now  used  in 
any  sense. 

Fair  branch  of  nobless,  flower  of  chivaliy, 
That  with  your  worth  the  world  amazed  make. 

Spenser. 

2.  Dignity;  greatness. 

Thou  whose  nobless  keeps  one  stature  still, 
And  one  true  posture,  tho'  besieg'd  with  ill. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Noblemen  collectively. 

Let  us  haste  to  hear  it. 
And  call  the  nobless  to  the  audience.      Shakspeare. 

I  know  no  reason  we  should  give  that  advantage 
to  the  commonalty  of  England  to  be  foremost  in 
brave  actions,  which  the  nobless  of  France  would 
never  suffer  in  their  peasants.  Dryden. 

No'bly,  no'bl^.  adv.  [from  noble.'] 

1.  Of  ancient  and  splendid  extraction. 

Only  a  second  laurel  did  adorn 
His  collegue  Catulus,  tho'  nobly  born: 
He  shar'd  the  pride  of  the  triumphal  bay, 
But  Marius  won  tlie  gloiy  of  the  day.  Dryden. 

2.  Greatly;  illustriously;  magnanimously. 

Did  he  not  straight  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slave*  of  diink  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done.'  Shakspeare. 

This  fate  he  could  have  scap'd,  but  would  not 
lose 
Honour  for  life;  but  rather  flob/i/  chose 
Death  from  their  feais,  than  safety  from  his  own. 

Denham. 
S.  Grandly;  splendidly. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  more  magnificent 
design  than  that  of  Trajan's  pillar.    Where  could 
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an  emperor's  ashes  have  been  so  nobly  lodged,  as 

in  the  midst  of  his  metropolis,  and  on  the  top  of  so 

exalted  a  monument.  Mdison. 

No'body,  no'bod-^.  n.  s.  [no  and  body.'] 

No  one;  not  any  one. 

This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch  plaid  by  the  picture 

of  nobody.  Shakspeare . 

It  fell  to  Coke's  turn,  for  whom  nobody  cared,  to 

be  made  the  sacrifice;  and  he  was  out  of  his  office. 

Clarendon. 
If  in  company  you  offer  something  for  a  jest,  and 
nobody  seconds  you  on  your  own  laughter,  you  may 
condemn  their  taste,  and  appeal  to  better  judg- 
ments; but  in  the  mean  time  you  make  a  very  in- 
different figure.  Swift. 
No'eENT,  no's^nt.  adj.  [nocens,  Latin.] 

1.  Guilty;  criminal. 

The  earl  of  Devonshire  being  interested  in  the 
blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  feared  than  nocent; 
yet  as  one,  that  might  be  the  object  of  others  plots, 
remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  king's 
life.  Bacon. 

2.  Hurtful;  mischievous. 

His  head,  well-stor'd  with  subtile  wiles: 
Not  yet  in  honid  shade,  or  dismal  den. 
Nor  nocent  yet;  but  on  the  grassy  herb. 
Fearless,  unfeared,  he  slept.  Milton. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.     Philips. 

They  meditate  whether  the  virtues  of  the  one 
will  exalt  or  diminish  the  force  of  the  other,  or  cor- 
rect any  of  its  nocent  qualities.  Watts. 

Nock,  nok.  n.  s.  [nocchia,  Italian.] 

1.  A  slit;  a  nick;  a  notch. 

2.  The  fundament.  Les  Jesses. 

When  the  date  of  nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

To  Nock,  nok.  v.  a.  To  place  upon  the 
notch. 

Then  took  he  up  his  bow 

And  nocke  his  shaft,  the  ground  whence  all  their 

future  griefe  did  grow.  Chapman. 

Nocta'mbulo,  nok-tam'bu-lo.  n.  s.  [nox 

and  ambulo,  Latin.]  One  who  walks  in 

his  sleep. 

Respiration  being  carried  on  in  sleep,  is  no  ar- 
gument against  its  being  voluntary.  What  shall  we 
say  of  noclambulos7  There  are  voluntary  motions 
carried  on  without  thought,  to  avoid  pain.  JlrbxiAh. 
NocTi'niAL,  nok-tid'yal,  or  n6k-tid'j6-al. 
S94  376  adj.  [nodes  and  dies,  Latin.] 
.   Comprising  a  night  and  a  day. 

The  noctidial  day,  the  lunar  periodic  month,  and 
the  solar  year,  are  natural  and  universal;  but  in- 
commensurate each  to  another,  and  difficult  to  be 
reconciled.  Htlder. 

NocTi'FERous,n6k-tirf^r-\as."8  adj.  [nox 
and/ero.]  Bringing  night.  Diet. 

NocTi'vAGANT,  nok-tiv'va-gdnt.  adj.  [noc- 
tivagus,  Lat.]  Wandering  in  the  night. 

Diet. 
No'oTUARY,  n6k'tshu-a-r6.^6i  n.  s.  [from 
noctis,  Lat.]  An  account  of  what  passes 
by  night. 

I  have  got  a  parcel  of  visions  and  other  miscel- 
lanies in  my  nocluary,  which  I  shall  send  to  enrich 
your  paper.  Mdison. 

No'cTURN,  nok'tArn.  n.  s.  [nocturne,  Fr. 
nocturnus,  Lat.]  An  office  of  devotion 
performed  in  the  night. 

The  reliques  being  conveniently  placed  before 
the  church  door,  the  vigils  are  to  be  celebrated 
that  night  before  them,  and  the  nocturn  and  the 
mattins  for  the  honour  of  the  saints  whose  the  re- 
liques are.  Stillingjieet. 
NOCTU'RNAL,  n6k.tar'ndl.88  adj.  [noc- 
turnus,  Lat.]  Nightly. 

From  gilded  roofs  depending  lamps  display 
JVoc/unia/  beams,  that  emulate  the  day.     Dryden. 
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I  beg  leave  to  make  you  a  present  of  a  dream, 
which  may  serve  to  lull  your  readers  till  such  time 
as  you  yourself  shall  gratify  the  public  with  any  of 
your  noclurnal  discoveries.  .^ladtson. 

NooTu'RNAL,n6k-tnr'nal.  n.s.  An  mstru- 
mcnt  by  which  observations  are  made 
in  the  night. 

That  projection  of  the  stars  which  includes  all 
the  stars  in  our  horizon,  and  therefore  reaches  to 
the  thirty-eighth  degree  and  a  half  of  the  southern 
latitude,  though  its  centre  is  the  north  pole,  gives 
us  a  better  view  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  they  ap- 
pear every  night  to  us;  and  it  may  serve  for  a  noc- 
turnal, and  shew  the  true  hour  of  the  night.  Watts. 
To  NOD,  nod.  v.  n.  [Of  uncertain  deri- 
vation: v£f«,  Greek;  nutoy  Latin;  amnc' 
idio,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  decline  the  head  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

Let  eveiy  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts; 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair.  Shakspeare. 

Cleopatra  hath  nodded  him  to  her.      Shakspeair. 
On  the  faith  of  Jove  rely. 
When  nodding  to  thy  suit  he  bows  the  sky.  Dryden. 

2.  To  pay  a  slight  bow. 
Cassius  must  bend  his  body, 

If  Caesar  carelessly  but  nod  on  him.        Shakspeare. 

3.  To  bend  downward  with  quick  motion: 
When  a  pine  is  hewn  upon  the  plains, 

And  the  last  mortal  stroke  alone  remains, 
Lab'ring  in  pangs  of  death,  and  threat'ning  all, 
This  way  and  that  she  nods,  considering  where  to 
fall.  Dryden. 

He  climbs  the  mountain  rocks, 
Fir'd  by  the  nodding  verdure  of  its  brow.  Thomson. 

4.  To  be  drowsy. 
Your  two  predecessors  were  famous  for  their 

dreams  and  visions,  and  contrary  to  all  other  au- 
thors, never  pleased  their  readers  more  than  when 
they  were  nodding.  Mdison. 

Nod,  nod.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  declination  of  the  head. 

Children^being  to  be  restrained  by  their  parents 
only  in  vicious  things;  a  look  or  nod  only  ought  to 
con-ect  them  when  they  do  amiss.  Locke. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god; 
Nations  obey  my  word  and  wait  my  nod: 
And  life  or  death  depend  on  my  decree.         Prior. 

2.  A  quick  declination. 
Like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  siast, 

Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 

Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  motion  of  the  head  in  drowsiness. 
Eveiy  drowsy  nod  shakes   their  doctiine,  who 

teach  that  the  soul  is  always  thinking.  Locke, 

4.  A  slight  obeisance. 
Will  he  give  you  the  nod?  Shakspeare. 
Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 

my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  insinuat- 
ing nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly. 

Shakspeare. 

Noda'tion,  no-da'sh^n.  n.  s.  [from  nodo.] 
The  state  of  being  knotted,  or  act  of 
making  knots. 
No'dder,  n6d'dur.98  n.  s.  [from  nod.]  One 
who  makes  nods. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  whose 
business  is  to  strangle  all  other  offsprings  of  wit  in 
their  birth,  Pop&. 

No'ddle,  nod'dl.^oe  n,  s.  [bnol,  Saxon.]  A 
head  in  contempt. 

Her  care  shall  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legg'd  stool. 

Shak^eare. 
Let  our  wines  without  mixture,  or  stain,  be  all 
fine. 
Or  call  up  the  master  and  break  his  dull  noddle. 

Ben  Jonson. 
My  head's  not  made  of  brass, 
As  friai"  Bacon's  ?Jodd/e  was.  Hudibrfa 
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He  would  not  have  it  said  before  the  people,  that 
images  are  to  be  worshipped  with  Latria,  but  rather 
the  contrary,  because  the  distinctions  necessary  to 
defend  it,  are  too  subtle  for  their  noddles. 

Slillingfleet. 

Come,  master,  I  have  a  project  in  my  noddle,  that 
shall  bring  my  mistress  to  you  back  again,  with  as 
good  will  as  ever  she  went  from  you.     VEstrange. 

Why  shouldst  thou  try  to  hide  thyself  in  youth? 
Impartial  Proserpine  beholds  the  truth; 
And  laughing  at  so  fond  and  vain  a  task, 
Will  strip  thy  hoaiy  noddle  of  its  mask.      Mdison. 

Thou  that  art  ever  half  the  city's  grace, 
And  add'st  to  solemn  tiorfd/es,  solemn  pace.  Fenton. 
No'ddy,  nod'de.  n.  s.  (^from  naudin^  Fr.] 
A  simpleton;  an  idiot. 

The  whole  race  of  bawling,  fluttering  noddies,  by 
what  title  soever  dignified,  are  a-kin  to  the  ass  in 
this  fable.  VEstrange. 

Node,  node.  n.  s.  [nodus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  knot;  a  knob. 

2.  A  svvellintj  on  the  bone. 

If  nodes  be  the  cause  of  the  pain,  foment  with 
spirit  of  wine  wherein  opium  and  saffioa  have  been 
dissolved.  Wiseman. 

3.  Intersection. 

All  these  variations  are  finished  in  nineteen 
yeai's,  nearly  agreeing  with  the  course  of  the  nodes; 
i.  e.  the  points  in  the  ecliptic  where  the  moon 
crosseth  that  circle  as  she  passeth  to  her  northern  or 
southern  latitude;  which  nodes  arc  called  tlie  head 
and  tail  of  the  dragon.  Holder. 

NoDo'siTY,  no-dos'sfi-te.  n.  s.  [from  nodo- 
SU8,  Lat.]  Complication;  knot. 

These  the  midwife  cutteth  off,  contriving  them 
into  a  knot  close  unto  the  body  of  the  infaut;  from 
whence  ensueth  that  tortuosity,  or  complicated  no- 
dosity we  call  the  navel.  Brown. 
No'dous,  no'dils.^'-'  adj.  [nodosus,  Lat.] 
Knotty;  full  of  knots. 

This  is  seldom  affected  with  the  gout,  and  when 
that  becometh  nodous,  men  contmue  not  long  after. 

Broicn. 
No'dule,  n6d'jule.293  *8*   n.  s.  [noduius, 
Latin.]  A  small  lump. 

Those  minerals  in  the  strata,  are  either  found  in 
grains,  or  else  they  are  amassed  into  balls,  lump?, 
•r  nodules:  which  nodules  are  either  of  an  irregular 
figure,  or  of  a  figure  somewhat  more  regulai-. 

Woodioard. 

No'ggen,  nog'gln.s***  adj.  Hard;  rougli; 

harsh. 

He  put  on  a  hard,  coai-se,  noggen  shirt  of  Pen- 

diel's.  Escape  of  King  Charles. 

No'ggin,  nog'gin.^*-  7i.  s.  [nossei,  Ger.J 

A  small  mug. 

Frog  laughed  in  his  sleeve,  gave  the  squire  the 
other  noggin  of  brandy,  and  clapped  him  on  the 
back.  Arbutknot. 

Noi'ance,  n6^'ilnse.88  n.  s.  [See  ANiNOi- 
ANCE.]  Mischief;  inconvenience. 
To  borrow  to-day,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
For  lender  and  borrower  noiance  it  is.  Tusser . 

The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  noiance.  Shakspeare. 

To  NOIE,  iioe.  V.  a     To  annoy.    An  old 
word  disused. 

Let  servant  be  ready  with  mattock  in  hand, 
To  stub  out  the  bushes  that  noietli  the  laud.  Tusser. 
Noi'ek,   no^'ur.   n.  s.  [fr'jm  no/c.]     One 
who  annoys.   An  old  word  in  disuse. 

The  north  is  a  tioier  to  grass  of  all  suits, 
The  cast  a  destroyer  lo  herbs  and  all  fruits.   Tusser. 
Noi'ous,  noc'us.-"*  adj.  [noiosco,  Italian.] 
Hurtful;  mischievous;  troublesome;  in- 
convenient. Obsolete. 

Being  bred  in  a  hot  country,  they  found  much 
hair  on  their  faces  to  be  noious  unto  ihem.  Spenser. 


The  false  Duessa  leaving  noious  night, 
Return 'd  to  stately  palace  of  dame  Pride.  Spenser. 

But  neither  daikness  foul,  nor  filthy  bands. 
Nor  jioioiM  smell  his  purpose  could  with-hold. 

Spense^'. 
NOISE,  n6^ze.*99  „.  g.  [noise,  French.] 
I.  Any  kind  of  sound. 

Aojses,  as  of  waters  falling  down,  sounded  about 
them,  and  sad  visions  appeared  unto  them.  Wisdom. 
Whether  it  were  a  whistling  sound,  or  a  melodi- 
ous nois«  of  birds  among  the  spreading  branches, 
these  things  made  them  swoon.  Wisdom. 

Great  motions  in  nature  pass  without  sound  or 
noise.  The  heavens  turn  about  in  a  most  rapid 
motion,  without  noise  to  us  perceived;  though  in 
some  dreams  they  have  been  said  to  make  an  ex- 
cellent musick.  Bacon. 

Fear 
Shakes  yourheaits,  while  thro'  the  isle  they  hear 
A  lasting  noise,  as  horrid  and  as  loud 
As  thunder  makes,  before  it  breaks  the  cloud. 

Waller. 
2.  Outci7;  clamour;  boasting  or  importu- 
nate talk. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood?  Baker. 

Occasion  of  talk. 

Socrates  lived  in  Athens  during  the  great  plague, 

which  has  made  so  much  noise  thi'ough  all  ages,  and 

never  caught  the  least  infection.  Spectator. 

4.  A  concert.     Obsolete. 

To  Noise,  no^ze.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  sound  loud. 

Harm 
Those  terrors,  which  thou  speak'st  of,  did  me  none; 
Tho'  noising:  loud  and  threat'ning  nigh.        Milton. 
To  Noise,  noeze.  v.  a.  To  spread  by  ru- 
mour, or  report. 

All  these  sayings  were  noised  abroad  throughout 

all  the  hill  couutry.  Luke. 

I  shall  not  need  to  relate  the  affluence  of  young 

nobles  from  heuce  into  Spain,  after  the  voice  of 

our  prince's  being  there  had  been  quickly  noised. 

Wotton. 
They  might  buz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another; 
and  tacitly  with-drawing  from  the  presence  of  the 
apostle,  they  then  lift  up  their  voices  and  noised  it 
about  the  city.  Bentley. 

Noi'sEFUL,  noeze'ful.  adj.  [noise  andy«//.] 
Loud;  clamorous. 

That  eunuch,  guardian  of  rich  Holland's  ti-adc, 
Whose  noisejul  valour  does  no  foe  invade. 
And  weak  assistance  will  his  friends  destroy.  Dryd. 
Noi'sELESs,  n66ze'J^s.  adj.  [from  no^se.^ 
Silent;  without  sound. 

On  our  quick'st  decrees, 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  etTect  them.  Shaksp. 

So  noiseless  would  I  live,  such  death  to  find, 
Like  timely  fruit,  not  shaken  by  the  wind, 
But  ripely  dropping  from  the  sapless  bough.  Dryd. 

Couviuc'd  that  noiseless  piety  might  dwell 
In  secular  retreats,  and  flourish  well.  Hc.rte. 

Noi'siNESS,  noe'ze-nes.  n.  s.  [from  noisy.'] 
Loudness  of  sound;  importunity  of  cla- 
mour. 
Noi'bEMAKER,  noeze'mi-kiir.  n.  s.  [noise 
and  7)iaker.'\   Claniourcr. 

The  issue  of  all  tiiis  noise  is,   the  making  of  the 

ncisemakers  still  more  ridiculous.  VEs'raw^c 

NOI'SOME,    n6e'siim.'«8    adj.    [n'oi-jso, 

Italian.] 
1.  Noxijus;  mischievous;  unwholssoine. 
In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  among  the  num- 
ber of  rites  and  ordci-s  common  unto  both,  there  are 
particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful  in 
rej^ard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisoitie  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
rites  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  ha\e  to 
retain  the  other  still.  Hovkcr. 


The  brake  and  the  cockle  are  noisonu  too  much 

Tusser. 

All  my  plants  1  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  jioisome  winds,  and  blasting  vapours  chill.  Milf. 

Gravisca  noisome  from  the  ueighb'riiig  feu. 
And  his  own  Caere  sent  three  hundicd  men.  Dryd. 

The  noisome  pest'lence,  that  in  open  wax 
Tcn-ible,  maiches  tlirough  the  mid-day  air. 
And  scatters  death.  Prior. 

2.  Offensive;  disgusting. 

The  seeing  these  efiects,  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious.  Shaksp. 

Foul  words  aie  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  ?ioisonie.  Shaksp. 

The  filthiness  of  his  smell  was  noisome  to  all  his 
army.  2  Macccd>ees. 

An  en-or  in  the  judgment,  is  like  an  imposthume 
in  the  head,  which  is  always  noisome,  and  frequent- 
ly mortal.  South. 
Noi'soMELY,  nq^'silm-1^.  adv.  [from  noi- 
so77ie.^  With  a  fetid  stench;  with  an  in- 
fectious steam. 
Noi'soMENESs,  no^'si^m-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
noisoTne.']  Aptness  to  disgust;  offen- 
siveness. 

If  he  must  needs  be  seen,  with  all  his  filth  and 
noisomeness  about  him,  he  promises  himself  however, 
that  it  will  be  some  allay  to  his  reproach,  to  be  but 
one  of  many  to  march  in  a  ti-oop.  Sovih. 

Noi'sY,  no^'ze."^  adj,  [from  noise.'] 

1.  Sounding  loud. 

2.  Clamorous;  turbulent. 

0  leave  the  noisy  town,  O  come  and  see 
Our  country  cotts,  and  live  content  with  me! 

Dryden. 

To  noisy  fools  a  grave  attention  lend.        Smith. 

Although  he  employs  his  talents  wholly  in  his 

closet,  he  is  sure  to  raise  the  hatied  of  the  noisy 

crowd.  Swift. 

h'O'LI    me    tangere,    no-li-me-tan'jer-e. 

[Latin.] 

1.  A  kind  of  cancerous  swelling,  exaspe- 
rated by  applications. 

2.  A  plant. 
.N'oli  me  tangere  may  be  planted  among  your  flow- 
ers, for  the  rarity  of  it.  Mortimer. 

Noli'tion,  no-lish'in.  n.  s.  [nolitio,  Lat.] 
Unwillingness:  opposed  to  -volition. 
'  Proper  acts  of  the  will  are,  volition,  nolition^ 
choice,  resolution,  and  command,  in  relation  to  sub- 
ordinate faculties.  j^^i^ 

Noll,  nole.""  n.  s.  [hnol,  Sax.]  A  head; 
a  noddle. 
An  ass's  noil  I  fixed  on  his  head.  Shaksp. 

No'mangy,  no'man-s^.  n.  s.  [nomance,  no- 
7}iancic,  Fr.  7iomen,  Lat.  and  ,f*.ctv'jeixy 
Greek.]  The  art  of  divining  the  fates 
of  persons  by  the  letters  that  form  their 
names.  Z)zcf 

No'mbles,  ni'im'blz.369  n.  s.  The  entraUs 
of  a  deer. 

.YOMEjVCLA'TOR,  nom-gn-kli'tilr.  n.a. 
[Lat.  nomenclatejir,  Fr.]  One  who  calls 
things  or  persons  by  tlicir  proper  names. 
There  were  a  set  of  men  in  old  Rome  called  no- 
menclafors;  men  who  could  call  everj-  man  bv  his 
""'"«'•  Md'ison. 

Are  envy,  pride,  avarice,  and  ambition,  such  ill 
nomenclalors  that  they  cannot  furnish  appellations 
lor  their  owners?  Swift 

Nomencla'tuke,  n6in-dn-kli'tsliui-c.*0! 
n.  s.  [iiomtnclufure,  French;  nomenciu- 
tura,  Latin.] 

I.  The  act  of  naming. 

To  say  were  notions  cannot  fitly  be  reccnrllr.l 
that  ihtrc  wanteth  a  term  or  mirr.ncl^iur^  f,  ■■  i  Jc 
but  a  shift  of  ignorance.  '  ^^ '''  '^ 


NON 


NON 


NON 


2.  A  vocabulary;  a  dictionary. 

The  watiy  plantations  fall  not  under  thatnomen- 
clature  of  Adam,  which  unto  terrestrious  animals 
assigned  a  name  appropriate  unto  their  natures. 

Brown. 

No'minal,  noni'md-nal.ss  a^^-.  ^nominalis, 

Lat  ]  Rcftrring  to  names  rather  than  to 

thitis^s;  not  real;  titular. 

Profound  in  all  the  nfininal. 

And  real  ways  beyond  them  all.  Hudibras. 

The  nominal  definition,  or  derivation  of  the  word, 

is  not  sufficient  to  describe  the  nature  of  it.  Pearson. 

The  nominal  essence  of  gold  is  that  complex  idea 

the  word  gold  stands  for;  as  a  body  yellow,  of  a 

certain  weight,  malleable,  fusible  and  fixed.     Bui 

the  real  essence  is  the  constitution  of  the  insensible 

parts  of  that  body  on  which  those  qualities  depend. 

Locke. 

Were  these  people  as  anxious  for  the  doctiines 

essential  to  the  church  of  England,  as  they  are  for 

the  nominal  distinction  of  adhering  to  its  interests. 

tiddison. 

No'minally,  nom'iTi^-nal-le.  adv.  [from 

nominal.~\     By  name;  with  regard  to  a 

name;  titulariy. 

To  NOMINATE,  nom'md-nite.   v.  a. 

\nomino^  Latin.] 

1 .  To  name;  to  mention  by  name. 

Suddenly  to  nominate  them  all, 
It  is  impossible.  Shaksp. 

One  lady,  I  may  civilly  spare  ionominale,  for  her 
sex's  sake,  whom  he  termed  the  spider  of  the  court. 

Wollon. 

2.  To  entitle;  to  call. 

Aread,  old  father,  why  of  late 
Didst  thou  behight  me  born  of  English  blood. 
Whom  all  a  fairy's  son  doen  nominate,       Spenser. 

3.  To  set  down;  to  appoint  by  name. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 
Of  your  fair  flesh  to  be  cut  ofi'.  Shaksp. 

Never  having  intended,  never  designed  any  heir 
in  that  sense,  we  cannot  expect  he  should  nominate 
or  appoint  any  person  to  it.  Locke. 

Nomina'tion,  nom-me-na'shi'm.  n.  s.  [no- 
mination, French;  from  nominate.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  mentioning  by  name. 

The  forty-one  immediate  electors  of  the  duke, 
must  be  all  of  several  families,  and  of  them  twenty- 
five  at  least  concur  to  his  nomination.  Wotton. 

Hammond  was  named  to  be  of  the  assembly  of 
divines;  his  invincible  loyalty  to  his  prince,  and 
obedience  to  his  mother,  the  church,  not  being  so 
valid  arguments  against  his  nomination,  as  the  re- 
pute of  his  learning  and  virtue  were  on  the  other 
part,  to  have  some  title  to  him.  Fell. 

2.  The  power  of  appointing. 

The  nomination  of  persons  to  places,  being  so 
principal  and  inseparable  a  flower  of  his  crown,  he 
would  reserve  to  himself.  Clarendon. 

In  England  the  king  has  the  nomination  of  an 
archbishop :  and  after  nomination,  he  sends  a  conge 
d'elire  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  to  elect  the  person 
elected  by  him.  -^yUffe. 

No'minative,  nom'me-na-tiv.  n.  a.  [^in 
grammar,  nominatiJ\  Fr.]  The  case  that 
primarily  designates  the  name  of  any 
thing,  and  is  called  right,  in  opposition 
to  the  other  cases  called  oblique. 
jV"O.A/*,  non.  adv.  [Lat.]  Not.  It  is  never 
used  separately,  but  sometimes  prefixed 
to  words  with  a  negative  power. 

Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still.     Shaksp. 

Behold  also  there  a  lay  7ion-residency  of  the  rich, 
which  in  times  of  peace,  too  much  neglecting  their 
habitations,  may  seem  to  have  provoked  God  tu  ne- 
glect them.  Holyday. 

A  mere  inclination  to  matters  of  duty,  men  reck- 


on a  willing  of  that  thing;  when  they  are  justly  chai"- 
ged  with  an  actual  jion-performance  of  what  the  law 
requires.  South. 

For  an  account  at  large  of  bishop  Sanderson's  last 
judgment,  concerning  God's  concurrence,  or  non- 
concurrence  with  the  actions  of  men,  and  the  posi- 
tive entity  of  sins  of  commission,  I  refer  you  to  his 
letters.  Pierce. 

The  third  sort  of  agreement  or  disagreement  in 
our  ideas,  which  the  perception  of  the  mind  is  em- 
ployed about,  is  co-existence,  or  noJi-existencc  in  the 
same  subject.  Locke. 

It  is  not  a  non-act,  which  introduces  a  custom,  a 
custom  being  a  common  usage.  'fiyttffc. 

In  the  imperial  chamber  this  answer  is  not  ad- 
mitted, viz.  I  do  not  believe  it  as  the  matter  is  al- 
ledged.  And  the  reason  of  this  non-admission  is, 
its  great  uncertainty.  .Syliffe. 

An  apparitor  came  to  the  church,  and  informed 
the  parson,  that  he  must  pay  the  tenths  to  such  a 
man ;  and  the  bishop  certified  the  ecclesiastical  court 
under  his  seal  on  the  »»on-payment  of  them,  that  he 
refused  to  pay  them.  Jlyliffe. 

The  non-appearance  of  persons  to  support  the 
united  sense  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  can  ne- 
ver be  construed  as  a  general  diffidence  of  being 
able  to  support  the  chai'ge  against  the  patent  and 
patentee.  Swift. 

This  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  turbulence  of 
passions  upon  the  various  and  surprising  turns  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  in  a  long  evening  at  play ;  the 
mind  being  wholly  taken  up,  and  the  consequences 
of  non-attention  so  fatal .  Stvift. 

No'nage,  non'idje.  n.  s.  [non  and  age.~\ 
Minority;  time  of  life  before  legal  ma- 
turity. 

In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  government; 
Which  in  his  nonage,  counsel  uuder  him. 
And  in  his  full  and  ripen'd  years,  himself 
Shall  govern  well.  Shaksp. 

Be  love  but  there,  let  poor  six  years 
Be  pos'd  with  the  maturest  fears 
Man  trembles  at,  we  straight  shall  find 
Love  knows  no  nonage,  nor  the  mind.        Crashaw. 
We  have  a  mistaken  apprehension  of  antiquity, 
calling  that  so  which  in  truth  is  the  world's  nonage. 

Glanville. 
'Tis  necessajy  that  men  should  first  be  out  of  their 
nonage,  before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of 
this  principle;  and  withal,  that  they  should  be  ready 
to  exert  and  exercise  their  faculties.  Wilkins. 

Those  charters  were  not  avoidable  for  the  king's 
nonage;  and  if  there  coula  have  been  any  such  pre- 
tence, that  alone  would  not  avoid  them.  Hale. 
After  Chaucer  there  was  a  Spenser,  a  Harrington, 
a  Fairfax,  before  Waller  and  Denham  were  in  be- 
ing; and  our  numbers  were  in  their  nonage  'till 
these  last  appeared.                                    Dnjden. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves,  and  lift  their  infant  head. 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden. 
Nonce,  nonse.  n.  s.  [The  original  of  this 
word  is  uncertain;  Skinner  imagines  it 
to  come  from  own  or  once;  or  from  nuiz, 
German,  need  or  use:  Junius  derives  it 
less  probably  from  noiance,  to  do/or  the 
nonce;  being,  according  to  him,  to  do  it 
merely  for  mischief.']  Purpose;  intent; 
design.     Not  in  use. 

I  saw  a  wolf 
Nursing  two  whelps;  I  saw  her  little  ones 
In  wanton  dalliance  the  teat  to  crave, 
While  she  her  neck  wreath'd  from  them  for  the 
nonce.  Spmser. 

They  used  at  first  to  fume  the  fish  in  a  house  built 
for  the  nonce.  Carew. 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot. 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I'll  have  prepar'd  him 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce.  Shaksp. 

Such  a  light  and  metall'd  dance; 
Saw  you  never; 


Ben  Jonson. 


And  they  lead  men  for  the  nonce, 
That  turn  round  like  grindlc-stones, 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones.  CUavel. 

Coming  ten  times  for  the  nonce, 
I  never  yet  could  see  it  flow  but  once.     ^     Co«on. 
NoxcoNFo'uMisT,  non-kou-for'tnist.  n.  s. 
[jion  and  conformist.']  One  who  refuses 
to  join  in  the  established  worship. 
On  his  death-bed  he  declared  himsell"  a  »ioji-con- 
formist,  and  had  a  fanatick  preacher  to  be  his  spiri- 
tual guide.  Swift. 
Noxconfo'rmity,  non-kon-for'm^-t^.  n. 
s.  [no7i  and  conformity.] 

1 .  Refusal  of  compliance. 
The  will  of  our  Maker,  whether  discovered  by 

reason  or  revelation,  can'ies  the  highest  authority 
with  it;  a  conformity  or  nonrconformily  to  it,  deter- 
mines their  actions  to  be  morally  good  or  evil. 

Watts'  Logick. 

2.  Refusal  to  join  in  the  established  reli- 
gion. 

Since  the  liturgy,  rites,  and  ceremonies  of  our 
church,  are  so  much  stnick  at,  and  all  upon  a  plea 
of  conscience,  it  will  concern  us  to  examine  the 
force  of  this  plea,  which  our  adversaries  are  still  set- 
ting up  as  the  grand  pillar  and  buttress  of  nmi-con- 
formity.  SmUh. 

The  lady  will  plead  the  toleration  which  allowk 
her  non-conformity  in  this  particular.        Spectator. 
None,  nun.*''*  adj.  [ne  one,  nan,  ne  ane, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Not  one:  used  both  of  persons  and 
things. 

Ye  shall  flee  when  none  pursueth  you.  Leviticus. 

That  killing  power  is  nojie  of  thine, 
I  gave  it  to  thy  voice  and  eyes: 

Thy  sweets,  thy  graces,  all  are  mine; 
Thou  art  my  star,  shin'st  in  my  skies  Carew. 

That  fowl  which  is  none  of  the  lightest,  can  easi- 
ly move  itself  up  and  down  in  the  air  without  stir- 
ring its  wings.  Wilkins. 

Another,  which  is  none  of  the  least  advantages  of 
hope  is,  its  great  efficacy  in  preserving  us  from  set- 
ting too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments.  Sped. 

2.  Not  any:  no  was  in  this  sense  used  an- 
ciently before  a  consonant,  and  none  be- 
fore a  vowel. 

Six  days  shall  ye  gather  it,  but  on  the  sabbath 
there  shall  be  none.  Exodus. 

Thy  life  shall  hang  in  doubt,  and  thou  shalt  have 
none  assurance  of  this  life.  Deuteronomy. 

Before  the  deluge,  the  air  was  calm ;  none  of  those 
tumultuai-y  motions  of  vapours,  which  the  mountains 
and  winds  cause  in  ours.  Burnet. 

The  most  glaiing  and  notorious  passages,  are  none 
of  the  finest.  Felton. 

3.  Not  other. 
This  is  none  other  but  the  house  of  God,  and  the 

gate  of  heaven.  Genesis, 

4.  A^one  of  sometimes  signifies  only  em- 
phatically nothing-. 

My  people  would  not  hearken  to  my  voice:  and 
Israel  would  none  of  me.  Psalms. 

5.  J\i~07ie  is  always  used  when  it  relates  to 
a  substantive  going  before;  as,  we  shallll 
have  no  wine;  wine  we  shall  have  norie. 

6.  Afone  seems  originally  to  have  signified 
according  to  its  derivation,  not  one,  and 
therefore  to  have  had  no  plural,  but  it 
is  now  used  plurally. 

Terms  of  peace  were  none 
Vouchsaf'd.  MiUon. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  Heav'n.  MiUon. 

Nor  think  though  men  were  none 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,  God  want  praise. 

Milton, 
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None'ntity,  non-dn'ti-t^.  n.  s.  [rion  and 
entity, 

1.  N«)nexistence;  the  negation  of  being. 

When  they  say  nothing  from  nothing,  they  must 
understand  it  as  excluding  all  causes.  In  which 
sense  it  is  most  evidently  true;  being  equivalent  to 
this  proposition,  that  nottiing  can  make  itself,  or, 
uothifjg  cannot  bring  its  uo-sclf  out  of  noneMlity  in- 
to something.  Bentley. 

2.  A  thing  not  existing. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rendering  evil  for 
evil,  when  evil  was  truly  a  nonentity,  and  nowhere 
to  be  found.  South. 

We  have  heard,  and  think  it  pity  that  your  in- 
quisitive genius  should  not  be  better  employed,  than 
in  looking  after  that  theological  nonentity. 

.irbuthnot  and  Pope. 
NoNEXi'sTENCE,    non-^g-zis't^nsc.    n.    s. 
\jion  and  ejciatence.'^ 

1.  Inexistence;  negation  of  being. 

2.  The  thing  not  existing. 

A  method  of  many  writers,  which  depreciates  the 
esteem  of  miracles  is,  to  salve  not  only  real  verities, 
but  also  nonexistences.  Brown. 

Nonju'ring,  n6n-ju'ring.*'°  adj.  [non  and 
juro,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  those  who 
will  not  swear  allegiance  to  the  Hano- 
verian family. 

This  objection  was  offered  me  by  a  very  pious, 
learned,  and  >vorthy  gentleman  of  the  nonjuring 
party.  Swift. 

Nonju'ror,  non'ju-rur."'^  n.  s.  [from  no?i 
and _;Mror.]  One  who,  conceiving  James 
II.  unjustly  deposed,  refuses  to  swear 
allegiance  to  those  who  have  succeeded 
him. 
Nonna'turals,  non-nat'tshu-ralz.  ?i.  s. 
^non  Tialuralia,  Lat.J  Physicians  reckon 
these  to  be  six,  viz.  air,  meat  and  drink, 
sleep  and  watching,  motion  and  rest,  re- 
tention and  excretion,  and  liie  passions 
of  the  mind. 

The  six  nonnalurals  are  such  as  neither  naturally 
constitutive,  nor  merely  destructive,  do  preserve  or 
destroy  according  unto  circumstances.  Brown. 

Nonpare'il,  non-pa-rSl'.  n.  s.  \non  and 
fiareil,  Fr.] 

1.  Excellence  unequalled. 

My  lord  and  master  loves  you ;  0  such  love 
Could  be  but  recompens'd,  tho'  you  were  crown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty.  Sliaksp. 

2.  A  kind  of  apple. 

3.  Printers'  letter  of  a  small  size,  on  which 
small  Bibles  and  Common  Prayers  are 
printed. 

NO'NPLUS,  non'pli^s.  n.  s.  [now  and 
filus,  Latin.]  Puzzle;  inability  to  say  or 
do  more.   A  low  word. 

Let  it  seem  never  so  strange  and  impossible,  the 
nonplits  of  my  reason  will  yield  a  fairer  opportunity 
to  my  faith.  South. 

One  or  two  rules,  on  which  their  conclusions  de- 
pend, in  most  men  have  governed  all  their  thoughts: 
take  these  from  them  and  they  are  at  a  loss,  and 
their  understanding  is  perfectly  at  a  nonplus.  Locked 
Such  an  artist  did  not  begin  the  matter  at  a  ven- 
ture, and  .vhcn  put  to  a  nonplus,  pause  and  hesitate 
which  »vay  he  should  proceed;  but  he  had  first  in 
his  comprehensive  intellect  a  compleat  idea  of  the 
whole  organical  body.  Bentley. 

To  No'nplus,  non'pliis.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  confound;  to  puzzle;  to  put 
to  a  stand;  to  stop. 

Nor  is  the  composition  of  our  own  bodies  the  only 
wonder;  we  are  as  much  nonplust  by  the  mostcon- 
(emptiblc  worm  and  plant.  Glanville, 


His  parts  were  so  accomplisht, 
That  right  or  wrong  he  ne'er  was  nonplust.  Hvdib. 
That  sin  that  is  a  pitch  beyond  all  those,  must 
needs  be  such  an  one  as  must  nonplus  the  devil  him- 
self to  proceed  farther.  South. 

What,  you  are  confounded,  and  stand  mute? 
Somewhat  nonplust  to  hear  you  deny  your  name. 

Dry  den. 

Tom  has  been  eloquent  for  half  an  hour  together, 

when  he  has  been  nonplused  by  Mr.  Dry's  desiring 

him  to  tell  what  it  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  prove. 

Speclatm: 
Nonre'sidenxe,   non-r^s's^-ddnse.   n.  s. 
[«o«  and  residence.']     Failure  of  resi- 
dence. 

If  the  character  of  persons  chosen  into  the  church 
had  been  regarded,  there  would  be  fewer  complaints 
of  nonresidence .  Swift. 

Nonre'sident,  non-r^s'sfi-dent.  n.  s.  \_7ion 
and  reside?it.']  One  who  neglects  to  live 
at  the  proper  place. 

As  to  nonresidents,  there  are  not  ten  clergymen 
in  the  kingdom  who  can  be  termed  nonresidents. 

Swift. 
Noxresi'stance,  non-rd-zis'tanse.  n.  s. 
[non  and  resis(a?ice.']  The  principle  of 
not  opposing  the  king;  ready  obedience 
to  a  superiour. 
NO'NSENSE,  non'sdnse.  n.  s.  [non  and 
sense.] 

1.  Unmeaningorungrammatical  language. 

'Till  understood,  all  tales, 
Like  nonseiise,  are  not  true  nor  false.        Hudlbras. 
Many  copies  dispersed  gathering  new  faults,  I 
saw  more  nonsense  than  I  could  have  crammed  into 
it.  Dryden. 

This  nonsense  got  into  all  the  following  editions 
by  a  mistake  of  the  stage  editors.  Pope. 

2.  Trifles;  things  of  no  importance.  A 
low  word. 

What's  the  world  to  him, 
'Tis  nonsense  all.  Thomson. 

Nonse'xsicai.,  non-sen'se-kal.  adj.  [from 
7ionsense.]  Unmeaning;  foolish. 

They  had  produced  many  other  inept  combina- 
tions, or  aggregate  forms  of  particular  things,  and 
nonsensical  systems  of  the  whole.  Ray. 

Nonse'nsicalness,  non-sSn'se-kal-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  nonsensical.]    Ungrammatical 
jargon;  foolish  absurdity. 
Noxso'lvent,  non-sol'vdnt.  adj.  [non  and 

solvent.]  Who  cannot  pay  his  debts. 
Noxsolu'tion,  n6n-s6-lu'shijn,  n.  s.  [non 
and  solution.]  Failure  of  solution. 

Athenajus  instances  aenigmatical  propositions,  and 

the  forfeitures  and  rewards  upon  their  solution  and 

nonsolutio7u  Broome. 

NoNSPA'RiNG,n6n-spa'ring.  adj.  [non  and 

sparing.]  Merciless;  aH-destroying. 

Is't  1  expose 
Those  tender  limbs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  nonsparing  war.  Shaksp. 

To  NoNSu'iT,  n6n'sute.3^2  v.  a.  [non  and 
suit.]  To  deprive  of  the  benefit  of  a  le- 
gal process  for  some  failure  in  the 
management. 

The  addresses  of  botli  houses  of  parliament,  the 
council,  and  the  declarations  of  most  counties  and 
corporations,  are  laid  aside  as  of  no  weight,  and 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Ireland  nonsuited,  in  default 
of  appearance.  Swift. 

Noo'dle,  noo'dl.-*""  n.  s.  [from  noddle  or 

noddtj.]  A  fool;  a  simpleton. 
Nook,  nocik.^'"*  n.  s.  [from  een  hoecH-.  Dut.] 
A  corner;  a  covert  made  by  an  angle  or 
intersection. 

Safely  in  harbour 


Is  the  king's  ship,  in  the  deep  nook,  where  once 
Thou  call'dst  me  up.  Shakspeare. 

Buy  a  toggj-  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook  shotten  isle  of  Albion.  Shaksp. 

Thus  entied  she  the  light-excluding  cave. 
And  through  it  sought  some  inmost  nook  to  save 
The  gold.  Chapman . 

The  savages  were  driven  out  of  their  great  ards 
into  a  little  noofc  of  land  neartheriver  of  Stranglord; 
where  they  now  possess  a  little  territory       Davies. 

Meander,  who  is  said  so  intiicate  to  be. 
Hath  not  so  many  turns,  nor  crankling  nooA:s  as  she. 

Draytotk. 
Unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook.  Jlfitton. 

Ithuriel  and  Zephon, 
Search  thro'  this  garden,  leave  unsearch'd  no  nook. 

J\JiUon. 
A  third  fonn'd  within  the  ground 
A  various  mold;  and  from  the  boiling  cells, 
By  strange  conveyance,  fill'd  each  hollow  nook. 

Milton. 
NOON,  n66n.^°^  n.  s.  [non,  Saxon;  nawn, 
Welsh;  none,  Erse;  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  nona,  Latin,  the  ninth  hour, 
at  which  their  C(£?ia  or  chief  meal  was 
eaten;  whence  the  other  nations  called 
the  time  of  their  dinner  or  chief  meal, 
though  earlier  in  the  day,  by  the  same 
name.] 

1.  The  middle  hour  of  the  day;  twelve; 
the  time  when  the  sun  is  in  the  meridian; 
midday. 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks,  there  he  shall   sit   'till 
noon. — 
'Till  noon!  till  night,  my  lord.  Shakspeare. 

The  day  already  half  liis  race  had  run. 
And  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.   Dryden. 

If  I  turn  my  eye  at  noon  towards  the  sun,  I  can- 
not avoid  the  ideas  which  the  light  or  sun  produces 
in  me.  Locke. 

In  days  of  poverty  his  heart  was  light: 
He  sung  his  hymns  at  morning,  7%oon,  and  night. 

Hai-te. 

2.  It  is  taken  for  midnight. 

Full  before  him  at  the  noon  of  night, 
He  saw  a  quire  of  ladies.  Dryden. 

Noon,  n66n.  adj.  meridional. 

How  oft  the  noon,  how  oft  the  midnight  bell, 
That  iron  tongue  of  death!  with  solemn  knell, 
On  folly's  errands,  as  we  vainly  roam, 
Knocks  at  our  heaits,  and  finds  our  thoughts  from 
home !  Young. 

Noo'xDAY,  n66n-da'.  ?*.  s.  [noon  and  day.] 
Midday. 

The  bird  of  night  did  sit, 
Ev'n  at  noonday,  upon  the  market-place, 
Houting  and  shrieking.  ShaLipeare. 

The  dimness  of  our  intellectual  eyes,  Aristotle' 
fitly  compares  to  those  of  an  owl  at  noonday.  Boyle. 
Noo'nday,  n66n-da'.  adj.  Meridional. 
The  scorching  sun  was  mounted  high. 
In  all  its  lustre  to  the  noonday  sky.  Mdison. 

Noo'nixg,  n66n'lng.    n.    s.   [from   noon.] 

Repose  or  repast  at  noon. 
Noo'ntide,   nodn'tide.  n.    s.   [noon  and 
tide.]  Midday;  time  of  noon. 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noontide  night. 

Shakspeare. 
Noo'NTinE,  n6dn'tide.  adj.  Meridional. 
Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noonti^fe  prick.  Shaksp. 

All  things  in  best  order  to  invite 
A'oontide  repast,  or  afteraoon's  repose.         J^tlton. 

We  expect  the  morning  red  in  vain ; 
'Tis  hid  in  vapours,  or  obscur'd  in  rain. 


NOR 


NOS 


NOS 


The  tworUide  yellow  we  in  vain  require; 
'Tis  black  in  slorm,  or  red  in  light'ning  fire.  Prior. 
NOOSE,  n66se.*'^  n.  s.  [nosada,  entang- 
led; a  word  found  in  the  glosses  of 
Lifiaius,  Mr.  Lye.']  A  running  knot 
which  the  more  it  is  drawn  binds  the 
closer. 

Can'st  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale? 
Catch  with  a  hook,  or  with  a  noose  inthral.''  Sandys. 

Where  the  hangman  does  dispose, 
To  special  friend  the  knot  of  noose.  Hudilyras. 

They  run  their  neck  into  a  nnosc, 
They'd  break  'em  after,  to  break  loose.    Hudibras. 

Falsely  he  falls  into  some  dangerous  noose, 
And  then  as  meanly  labours  to  get  loose.     Dryden. 

A  rope  and  a  noost  are  no  jesting  matters, 

.Wmihnof. 
To  XoosE,  n66ze.*"x».  a.  [from  the  notm.] 
To  tie  in  a  noose;  to  catch;  to  entrap. 

The  sin  is  woven  with  threads  of  different  sizes, 
the  least  of  them  strong  enough  to  noose  and  entrap 
us.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Nope,  nope.  «.  s.  [riibicUla.,  Lat.]  A  kind 

of  bird  called  a  bull-finch  or  redtaiK 
Nor,  nor."*  conjunct,  [jie  or^ 
\.  A  particle  marking  the  second  or  sub- 
sequent branch  of  a  negative  proposi- 
tion: correlative  to  neither  or  not. 
I  neither  love,  nw  fear  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Neither  love  will  twine,  nor  hay.  Marvel. 

2.  Two  negatives  are  sometimes  joined, 
but  not  according  to  the  propriety  of 
our  present  language,  thougli  rightly  in 
the  Saxon. 

Mine  eyes. 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not; 
JVm-,  I  am  sure  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Ai'either  is  sometimes  included  in  nor^ 
but  not  elegantly. 

Before  her  gates,  hill  wolves  and  lions  lay. 
Which  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolfe,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chafman. 

Pow'r,  disgrace,  nor  death  could  aught  divert 
Thy  glorious  tongue  thus  to  reveal  thy  heart.  Dan. 

Simois  nor  Xantbus  shall  be  wanting  there; 
A  new  Achilles  shall  in  arms  appear.  Dryden. 

4.  A''or  is  in  poetry  used  in  the  first  branch 
for  neither. 

Idle  nymph,  I  pray  thee,  be 
Modest,  and  not  follow  me, 
1  nor  love  myself,  nor  thee.  Ben  Jonson. 

J\l'or  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight. 
Or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel.  Milton. 

But  how  pcrplext,  alas!  is  human  fate! 
I  whom  nor  avarice,  nor  pleasures  move; 
Yet  must  myself  be  made  a  slave  to  love.       Walsh. 
NORTH,  nor///,  n.   s.   [no]i%,   Saxon.] 
The  point  opposite  to  the  sun  in  the 
meridian. 

More  uuconstant  than  the  wind;  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north; 
And  being  anger'd  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew  dropping  south.  Shaksp. 

The  tj-rannous  breathing  of  the  noiih, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blovving.  Shakspeare. 

Fierce  Boreas  issues  forth 
T'  invade  the  frozen  waggon  of  the  north.  Dryden. 
North,  novth.  adj.  Northern;  being  in  the 

north. 

This  shall  be  your  north  border  from  the  great  sea 

to  mount  Hor.  Xambers. 

Norihea'st,  ri6r///-^est'.  n.  s.  [north  and 

east.]  The  point  between  the  north  and 

east. 

John  Cabot,  aVenetan,  the  father  of  Sebastian 
Crtbot,  in  behalf  of  Henry  the  seventh  of  England, 


discovered  all  the  north-east  coasts  hereof,  from  the 
Cape  of  Florida  in  the  seuth,  to  Newfoundland 
and  Terra  d'  Laborador  in  the  north.  Ileylin. 

The  inferiour  sea  towards  the  south-east,  the 
Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the  Adriatick  on  the 
northeast  side,  were  commanded  by  three  different 
nations.  Arbuthnol. 

No'rtherly,  nor'xHur-le.^s  adj.  [trom 
7iorth.']   Being  toward  the  north. 

The  northerly  and  southerly  winds,  commonly 
esteemed  the  causes  of  cold  and  warm  weather,  are 
really  the  efiects  of  the  cold  or  wai-mth  of  the  at- 
mosphere. Derham. 
No'hthern,  nor'THirn.^^  adj.  [from 
?iorth.']  Being  in  the  north. 

Proud  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland. 

Shakspeare. 

If  we  erect  a  red  hot  wire  until  it  cool,  and  hang 
it  up  with  wax  and  untwisted  siiK,  where  the  lower 
end  which  cooled  next  the  earth  doth  rest,  that  is 
the  northern  point.  Broicn. 

Northsta'r,  north'stki:  n.  s.  [north  and 
star.]  The  polestar;  the  lodestar. 

If  her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  termina- 
tions, there  were  no  living  near-  her,  she  ivould  in- 
fect to  the  northstar.  _        Shaksp. 
No'RTHWARD,n6r;//ward.  adj.  [north  and 
peapb,  Sax.]    Being  toward  the  north. 
No'rthwaru,  nor/A'wai'd.****  7  adv.[north 
No'rthwards,  nor/A'wardz.  5  and  peapb 
Sax.]  Toward  the  north. 

Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion. 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burnish'd  sun. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shaksp. 

Going  northward  aloof,  as  long  as  they  had  any 
doubt  of  being  pursued,  at  last  they  crossed  the 
ocean  to  Spain.  Bacon. 

Mrthward  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go. 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow.    Drydg 

A  close  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square, 
being  at  the  northside  of  his  chamber,  is  at  liberty 
to  walk  twenty  foot  soutliward,  not  to  walk  twenty 
foot  northward.  Locke. 

Northwe'st,  n6r;A-wesl'.  n.  s.  [north  and 
nuest.]  The  point  between  the  north  and 
west. 

The  bathing-places,  that  they  may  remain  under 
the  sun  until  evening,  he  exposeth  unto  the  summer 
setting,  that  is  northwest.  Brown. 

Northwi'nd,  nor///' wind.  n.  s.  [north  and 
wind.]  The  wind  that  blows  from  the 
north. 

Thf  clouds  were  fled, 

Driven  by  a  keen  northwind.  AJilton. 

When  the  fierce  northwind,  with  his  airy  forces 

Rears  up  the  Baltick  to  a  foaming  fury.         Watts. 

NOSE,  noze.  n.  s.  [ntjej-e,  nopa,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  prominence  on  the  face,  which  is 
the  organ  of  scent,  and  the  emunctory 
of  the  brain. 

Down  with  the  nose, 
Take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Jfose  of  Turks  and  Taitai-s'  lips. 
Our  decrees. 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead 
And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose. 

There  can  be  no  reason  given  why  a  visage  some- 
what longer,  or  a  nose  flatter,  could  not  have  con- 
sisted with  such  a  soul.  Locke. 

Poetry  takes  me  up  so  entirely,  that  I  scarce  see 
what  passes  under  my  nose.  Pope 

2.  The  end  of  any  thing. 

The  lungs  are  as  bellows,  the  asperia  arteria  is 
the  nose  of  the  bellows.  Holder. 

3.  Scent;  sagacity. 


We  are  not  offended  with  a  dog  for  a  better  noM 


than  his  master. 


Collier. 


Shaksp. 
Shaksp. 


Shafkp. 


4.   To   lead   by    the   Nose.     To  drag  by 
force:  as  a  bear  by  his  ring.     To  lea:d 

blindly. 

Tho'  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear, 
Yet  he  is  oft  Ud  by  the  nose  with  gold.  Shakip. 

In  suits  which  a  man  doth  not  understand,  it  ig 
good  to  refer  them  to  some  friend,  but  let  him  chuse 
well  his  referendaries,  else  he  may  be  led  by  the 
nose.  Bacon. 

That  some  occult  design  doth  lie 
In  bloody  cynarctomachy, 
Is  plain  enough  to  him  that  knows, 
How  saints  lead  brothers  by  tlu.  nose.         Hudibras. 
This  is  the  method  of  all  popular  shams,  when  the 
multitude  are  to  be  led  by  the  noses  into  a  fool's  par- 
adise. L^Estrangt, 
5>  To  thrust  one's  NosE  into  the  affairs  of 
others.  To  be  meddling  with  other  peo- 
ple's matters;  to  be  a  busybody. 
6.  To  fiut  one's  Nose  out  o/'joint.  To  put 

one  out  in  the  affections  of  another. 
To  Nose,  noze.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  scent;  to  smell. 

Mse  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs.  Shaksp 

2.  To  face;  to  oppose. 

To   Nose,  noze.  v.  n.    To  look  big;  to 
bluster. 

Adult'rous  Antony 
Gives  his  potent  regiment  to  a  trull 
That  noses  it  against  us.  Shaksp, 

No'sebleed,  noze'ble^d.  n.  s.  [nose  and 

bleed;  milli folium.]     A  kind  of  herb. 
No'segay,  noze'ga.  n.  s.  [nose  z.nCi  gay] 
A  posy;  a  bunch  of  flowers. 

She  hath  four  and  twenty  txosegays  for  the  shear- 
ers. Shaksp. 

Ariel  sought 
The  close  recesses  of  the  virgin's  thought; 
As  on  the  nosegay  in  her  breast  reclin'd. 
He  watch 'd  th'  ideas  rising  in  her  mind.         Pope. 
Get  you  gone  into  the  country  to  dress  up  nose- 
gays for  a  holy-day.  "  Jlrbulhnol. 
No'sELESs,    noze'l^s.    adj.  [from    nose.] 
Wanting  a  nose;  deprived  of  the  nose. 

Mangled  myrmidons, 

J^Toseless,  and  handless,  hackt  and  chipt,  come  to 

him.  Shaksp. 

No'sesmart,  nose'smirt.  n.  s.  [nose  and 

smart;  nasturtium.]   The  herb  cresses. 

No'sLE,  noz'zl.  n.  s.  [from  nose.]    The 

extremity  of  a  thing:  as,  the  nosle  of  a 

pair  of  bellows. 

Noso'logy,  n6-z6l'l6-j6.  n.  s.  [voto?  and 

Myoi.]  Doctrine  of  diseases. 
Nosopoe'tick,  n6-s6-p6e-^t'tik.  [ve6-«?  and 
TToteu.]  Producing  diseases. 

The  qualities  of  the  air  are  nosopoetick;  that  is, 
have  a  power  of  producing  diseases.        ^rbuthnol. 

No'sTRiL,  nos'stril.  n.  s.  [nose  and  %ypl,a 
hole,  Sax.]  The  cavity  in  the  nose. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostrife.   Shak. 
Stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor,  are  not 
the  most  pernicious.  Bacon. 

He  form'd  thee,  Adam,  and  in  thy  nostrils  breath'd 
The  breath  of  life.  Milton. 

The  secondary  action  subsisteth  in  concomitancy 
with  the  other;  so  the  nostrils  are  useful  both  for  re- 
spiration and  smelling,  but  the  principal  use  is  smell- 
ing. Brown. 
These  ripe  fruits  recreate  the  nostrils  with  their 
aromatic  scent.  More. 
jVO'S'IRUM,  nos'triim.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
medicine  not  yet  made  publick,  but  re- 
maining in  some  single  hand. 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


Very  extraordinarj',  and  one  of  his  nostrums,  let 
it  be  writ  upon  his  monument,  Hicjacet  auctor  hu- 
jus  argumenti;  for  nobody  ever  used  it  before. 

Stillir^ed. 
What  drop  or  nostrum  can  this  plague  remove? 

Pope. 
Not,  not.  adv.  [ne  auht,  Sax.  niet,  Dut.] 

1.  The  particle  of  negation,  or  refusal. 

If  thou  be  the  world's  great  pai-ent, 
Ho»v  falls  it  then  that  with  thy  furious  fervour 
Thou  dost  afflict  as  well  the  not  deservcr. 
As  him  that  doth  thy  lovely  bests  despise.'  Spenser. 

His  countenance  likes  me  not.  Shaksp. 

The  man  held  his  peace,  to  wit,  whether  the 
Lord  had  made  his  journey  prosperous  or  not.  Gere 

The  question  is,  may  I  do  it,  or  may  1  not  do  it 

Sanderson. 

He  is  invulnerable,  I  not.  Milton. 

Let  each  man  do  as  to  his  fancy  seems; 
I  wait,  not  1,  'till  you  have  better  dreams.  Dryden. 

This  objection  hinders  not  but  that  the  heroic  ac- 
tion enterpriscd  for  the  christian  cause,  and  executed 
happily,  may  be  as  well  executed  now  as  it  was  of 
old.  Dryden. 

Grammar  being  to  teach  men  not  to  speak  but  to 
speak  correctly:  where  rhetoric  is  not  necessai-y, 
grammar  may  be  spared.  Locke. 

This  day  be  bread  and  peace  my  lot; 
All  else  beneath  the  sun 

Thou  know'st  if  best  bestow'd  or  not, 
And  let  thy  will  be  done.  Pope. 

2.  The   first  member  of  a  negative  sen- 
tence; followed  by  nor  or  neither. 

I  was  not  in  safety ,  neither  had  I  rest.  Job. 

^ot  for  price,  nor  reward.  Isaiah. 

3.  A  word  of  exception. 

I  will  for  this  afibct  the  seed  of  David,  but  not 
for  ever.  Kings. 

4.  A  word  of  prohibition,  or  deprecation. 

Stand  in  awe,  and  sin  not.  Psalms. 

Forsake  me  not,  0  Lord;  0  my  God,  be  not  far 

from  me.  Psalms. 

5.  It  denotes  cessation  or  extinction.    No 
more. 

Thine  eyes  are  upon  me,  and  I  am  not.        Job. 
NOTABLE,    no'ia-bl,    or  not'a-bl.  adj. 

[^notable,  French;  no(abi/:s,  Latin.] 
1.   Remarkable;  memorable;  observable: 
it  is  now  scarcely  used  but  in  irony. 

The  success  of  those  wars  was  too  notahlt  to  be 
unknown  to  your  ears;  which,  it  seems,  all  worthy 
fame  hath  gloiy  to  come  unto.  Sidney^ 

The  same  is  notified  in  the  nota5/e5t  places  in  the 
diocese.  WTdlgift. 

At  Kilkenny,  many  notable  laws  were  enacted, 
which  shew,  for  the  law  doth  best  discover  enormi- 
ties, how  much  the  English  colonies  wcie  corrupted. 

Davies. 
Two  young  men  appeai-ed  notable  in  strength, 
excellent  in  beauty,  and  comely  in  appnrcl. 

2  Maccabees. 
They  bore  two  or  three  charges  from  the  horse 
with  notable  courage,  and  without  being  broken. 

Clcircndon. 
Both  armies  lay  still,  without  any  notobk  action, 
for  the  space  of  ten  days.  Clarendon. 

Varro's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  reck- 
oned for  one  of  those  notables  which  foreign  nations 
record.  Mdison. 

It  is  impossible  but  a  man  must  have  first  passed 
this  notable  stage,  and  got  his  conscience  thoroughly 
debauched  and  hardened,  before  he  can  arrive  to 
the  height  of  sin.  South. 

2.    Careful;    bustling:    in    contempt   and 
irony. 

This  absolute  monarch  was  as  notable  a  guardian 
of  the  fortunes  as  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects.  When 
any  man  grew  rich,  to  keep  him  from  being  dange- 
rous to  the  slate,  he  sent  for  all  his  goods.  ..Sddison. 
No'tadleness,  not'ta-bi-iies.  n.  *.  [from 
notable.'^  Appearance  of  business;  im- 
portance: in  contempt. 
VOL.  II. 


No'tably,  no'ta-ble,  or  nol'a-ble.  adv. 
[from  notable.^ 

1.  Memorably;  remarkably. 

This  we  see  notably  proved,  in  that  the  oft  poll- 
ing of  hedges  conduces  much  to  their  lasting.  Bacon. 

Herein  doth  the  endless  mercy  of  God  notably  ap- 
pear, that  he  vouchsafeth  to  accept  of  our  repent- 
ance, when  we  repent,  though  not  in  particular  as 
we  ought  to  do.  P^kins. 

2.  With  consequence;  with  show  of  im- 
portance: ironically. 

Mention  Spain  or  Poland,  and  he  talks  very  no- 
tably, but  if  you  go  out  of  the  gazette,  you  drop  him . 
^  Mdison. 

Nota'rial,  no-ta're-al.  adj.  [from  nota- 
ry.']    Taken  by  a  notary. 

It  may  be  called  an  authentick  writing,  though 
not  a  publick  instrument,  through  want  of  a  notarial 
evidence.  •^yliffi- 

No'tary,  no'ta-re.  n.  s.  [notaire^  French; 
from  nctariusy  Lat.]  An  officer  whose 
business  it  is  to  take  notes  of  any  thing 
which  may  concern  the  publick. 

There  is  a  declaration  made  to  have  that  veiy 
book,  and  no  other  set  abroad,  wherein  their  pre- 
sent authorised  notaries  do  write  those  things  fully 
and  only,  which  being  written  and  there  read,  are 
by  their  own  open  testimony  acknowledged  to  be 
their  own.  Hooker. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 
Your  bond.  Shaksp. 

One  of  those  with  him,  being  a  notary,  made  an 
entry  of  this  act.  Eacon. 

So  I  but  your  recorder  am  in  this, 
Oi-  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notary;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  this  verse. 

Donne. 

They  have  in  each  province,  intendants  and  no- 
taries. Temple. 

Nota'tion,  no-ti'shdn.  n.  s.  [notatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  recording  any 
thing  by  marks;  as  by  figures  or  letters. 

Mtation  teaches  how  to  describe  any  number  by 
certain  notes  and  characters,  and  to  declare  the  va- 
lue thereof  being  so  described,  and  that  is  by  de- 
grees and  periods.  Cocker. 

2.  Meaning"  signification. 

A  foundation  being  primaiily  of  use  in  architec- 
ture, hath  no  other  literal  notation  but  what  be- 
longs to  it  in  relation  to  a  building.         Hammond. 

Conscience,  according  to  the  very  notation  of  the 
word,  imports  a  double  knowledge;  one  of  a  divine 
law,  and  the  other  of  a  man's  own  action;  and  so  is 
the  application  of  a  general  law,  to  a  particular  in- 
stance of  practice.  Soxith. 

NOTCH,  notsh.  n.  s.  [_nocc/iia,  Italian.] 
1     A  nick;   a  hollow  cut  in  any  thing;  a 
nock. 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  and  citrin 
pieces  in  the  margin,  of  a  pyramidal  figure  oppo- 
sitely set,  and  with  transverse  notches.  Grew. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes: 
There  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pounds.  Swift. 
2.  It  seems  to  be  erroneously   used  for 
nic/i. 

He  shew'd  a  comma  ne'er  could  claim 
A  place  in  any  British  name; 
Yet  making  here  a  perfect  botch. 
Thrusts  your  poor  vowel  from  his  notch.         Swift. 
To  Notch,  notsh.  v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cut  in  small  hollows. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly:  before  Corioli. 
he  scotch'd  him  and  notcht  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Saakspeare . 

The  convex  work  is  composed  of  black  an<l  ci'rin 

pieces,  cancellated  and  transversely  notc/itd.  G7fio. 

Dd 


From  bim  whose  quill  stands  quirer'd  at  his  car, 
To  him  who  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.     Pope 

Notch wee'd,  notsh'w^ed.  v.  a.  [notch 
and  weed;  artifilex  olida.^  An  herb 
called  orach. 

Note,  note.*^*  [for  ne  mote.]  May  not. 
Ne  let  him  then  admire, 
But  yield  his  sense  to  be  too  blunt  and  base 
That  note  without  an  hound  fine  footing  trace. 

Spenser. 

NOTE,  note.  n.  s.  [notay  Latin;  note, 
French.] 

1.  Mark;  token:  as,  Bellarmine's  notes  of 
the  church. 

Whosoever  appertain  to  the  visible  body  of  the 
church,  they  have  also  the  notes  of  external  profes- 
sion whereby  the  world  knoweth  what  they  are. 

Hooker, 

2.  Notice;  heed. 

Give  order  to  my  servants  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  beinL-  absent  hence.     Shaksp. 

I  will  bestow  some  precepts  on  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note.  Shaksp. 

3.  Reputation;  consequence. 

Divers  men  of  note  have  been  brought  into  Eng- 
land. Mbot. 

Andronicus  and  Junia  are  of  note  among  the 
apostles.  Romans. 

As  for  metals,  authors  of  good  note  assure  us  that 
even  they  have  been  observed  to  giow.  Boyle. 

4.  Reproach;  stigma. 

The  more  to  aggravate  the  note, 
With  a  foul  traytor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Account;  information;  intelligence;  no- 
tice.    Not  used. 

She  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note;  unless  the  sun  were  post. 
The  man  i'  th'  moon's  too  slow.  Shaksp. 

In  suits  of  favour,  the  fu^t  coming  ought  to  take 
little  place;  so  far  forth  consideration  may  be  had 
of  his  trust,  that  if  intelligence  of  the  matter  could 
not  otherwise  have  been  hid  but  by  him,  advantage 
be  not  taken  of  the  note,  but  the  party  left  to  his 
other  means,  and  in  some  sort  recompensed  for  his 
discovery.  Bacon. 

6.  State  of  being  observed. 

Small  matters  come  with  great  commendation 
because  they  are  continually  in  use  and  in  note; 
whereas  the  occasion  of  any  great  virtue  cometh 
but  on  festivals.  Bacon. 

7.  Tune;  voice;  harmonick  or  melodious 
sound. 

These  are  the  notes  wherevvith  are  drawn  from 
the  hearts  of  the  multitude  so  many  sighs;  with 
these  tunes  their  minds  are  exasperated  against  the 
lawful  guides  and  governors  of  their  souls.  Hooker. 

The  wakeful  bird  tunes  her  nocturnal  note. 

jMUton. 

I  now  most  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick.  J^ilton 

You  that  can  tune  your  sounding  string  so  well, 
Of  ladies'  beauties  and  of  love  to  tell; 
Once  change  your  note,  and  let  your  lute  report 
The  justest  grief  that  ever  touch'd  the  court. 

Waller. 

One  common  note  on  either  lyre  did  strike 
And  knaves  and  fools  wc  both  abhon'd  alike. 

D.ilden 

8.  Single  sound  in  musick. 

From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony! 
This  universal  frame  began: 
From  harmony  to  harmony. 
Thro'  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.  Dryden 

9.  biio:i  hint;  small  paper;  memorial  re- 
gister. 

He  wi'l'd  me 
In  heedfull'st  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes  whose  ficultics  incln.sivc  were, 
More  than  they  wore  in  note.  Shalcspearc 


NOT 


NOT 


NOT 


la  the  body's  prison  so  she  lies, 
As  through  the  body's  windows  she  must  look, 

Her  divers  powers  of  sense  to  exercise, 
By  gath'ring  notes  out  of  the  world's  great  book. 

Davies. 

10.  Abbreviation;  symbol;   musical  cha- 
racter. 

Contract  it  into  a  narrow  compass  by  short  notes 
and  abbrevi  ai'jns.  Baker  on  Learning. 

1 1.  A  smaii  U;J -r. 
A  hollow  cane  within  her  hand  she  brought, 

But  in  the  coucavc  had  incios'd  a  note.       Dryden. 

12.  A  written  paper. 
I  cannnot  get  ovi^r  'Ke  prejudice  of  taking  some 

little  offence  at  the  c;tr,iy,  for  perpetually  reading 
their  sermons;  perhaps  my  frequent  hearing  of  for- 
eigners, who  never  make  use  of  notes,  may  have 
added  to  my  disgust.  Swift. 

13.  A  paper  given  in  confession  of  a  debt. 
His  note  will  go  further  than  my  bond.    Jirbuth. 

14.  Explanatory  annotution. 
The  best  writers  have  been  perplexed  with  rwtes, 

and  obscured  with  illustrations.  Felton. 

This  put  him  upon  a  close  application  to  his  stu- 
dies. He  kept  much  at  home,  and  writ  notes  upon 
Homer  and  Plautus.  Lav>. 

To  Note,  note.  v.   a.  \noto^  Latin;  noter, 
French.] 

1.  To  observe;  to  remark;  to  heed;  to  at- 
tend; to  take  notice  of. 

The  fool  hath  much  pined  away. 
No  more  of  that,  I  have  noted  it  well.    Shakspeare. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  shall  offend  him.  Shakspeare. 

Some  things  may  in  passing  be  fitly  noted- 
Hammond. 
1  began  to  note 
The  stormy  Hyades,  the  rainy  goat.  Addison. 

Wand'ring  from  clime  to  clime,  observant  stray'd, 
Their  manners  noted,  and  their  states  survey'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  deliver;  to  set  down. 

Saint  Augustin  speaking  of  devout  men,  noteth 
how  they  daily  frequented  the  church,  how  atten- 
tive ear  they  gave  unto  the  lessons  and  chapters 
read.  Hooker. 

Mite  it  in  a  hook,  that  it  may  be  for  ever  and 
ever.  Isaiah. 

3.  To  charge  with  a  crime:  with  of  or  for. 

Sine  veste  Dianam,  agrees  better  with  Livia,  who 
had  the  fame  of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the 
Julias,  who  were  both  noted  of  incontinency. 

Dryden. 

4.  [In  musick.]  To  set  do^vn  the  notes  of 
a  tune. 

No'tebook,  n6te'b66k.   n.   s.   [note   and 
book.']  A  book  in  which  notes  and  me- 
morandums are  set  down. 
Cassius  all  his  faults  observ'd; 
Set  in  a  notebook,  learn'd  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  cast  into  my  teeth.  Shakspeare. 

No'ted,  n6'tdd./2ar^  adj.   [from  note.] 
Remarkable;  eminent;  celebrated. 

A  noted  chymist  procured  a  privilege,  that  none 
hut  he  should  vend  a  spirit.  Boyle. 

Justinian's  laws,  if  we  may  believe  a  noted  au- 
thor, have  not  the  force  of  laws  in  France  or  Hol- 
land. Baker. 
No'ter,  n6'tiir.9«  n.  s.  [from  note.}     He 

who  takes  notice. 
No'thing,  niiM'ing.*^^  n.  s.  [no  and  thing; 

nothing.,  Scotish.] 
1.  Negation  of  being;  nonentity;  universal 
negation:  opposed  to  sojnething. 

It  is  most  certain,  that  there  never  could  be  no- 
thing. For  if  there  could  have  been  an  instant, 
wherein  there  was  nothing,  then  either  nothing  made 
something,  or  something  made  itself;  and  so  was. 
and  acted,  before itwas.  Butif  there  never  could  be 


nothing;  then  there  is,  and  was,  a  being  of  necessi- 
ty, without  any  beginning.  Grew. 

We  do  not  create  the  world  from  nothing  and  by 
nothing;  we  assert  an  eternal  God  to  have  been  the 
efficient  cause  of  it.  BentUy. 

This  nothing  is  taken  either  in  a  vulgar  or  philo- 
sophical sense;  so  we  say  there  is  nothing  in  the  cup 
in  a  vulgar  sense,  when  we  mean  there  is  no  liquor 
in  it;  but  we  cannot  say  there  is  nothing  lu  the  cup, 
in  a  strict  philosophical  sense,  while  there  is  air  in 

;*  VwdttSt 

I.  Nonexistence. 

Mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  any  thing;  no  particular  thing. 
There  shall  nothing  die.  Exodus. 
Yet  had  his  aspect  nothing  of  severe. 

But  such  a  face  as  promis'd  him  sincere.     Dryden, 
Philosophy  wholly  speculative  is  barren,  and  pro- 
duces nothing  but  vain  ideas.  Dryden. 
J^othing  at  all  was  done,  while  any  thing  remain- 
ed undone.                                Mdison  on  the  War. 

4.  No  other  thing. 
jSTothing  but  a  steady  resolution  brought  to  prac- 
tice; God's  grace  used,  his  commandments  obeyed, 
and  his  pardon  begged;  nothing hnt  this  will  intitle 
you  to  God's  acceptance.  Wake. 

Words  are  made  to  declare  something;  where 
they  are,  by  those  who  pretend  to  instruct,  other- 
wise used,  they  conceal  indeed  something;  but  that 
which  they  conceal,  is  nothing  but  the  ignorance, 
error,  or  sophistry  of  the  talker,  for  there  is,  in  truth, 
nothing  else  under  them.  Locke. 

5.  No  quantity  or  degree. 
The  report  which  the  troops  of  horse  make,  would 

add  not/ling  of  courage  to  their  fellows.  Clarendon. 

6.  No  importance;  no  use;  no  value. 
The  outward  shew  of  churches  draws  the  rude 

people  to  the  reverencing  and  frequenting  thereof, 
whatever  some  of  our  late  too  nice  fools  say,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  seemly  form  of  the  church.  Spens. 
Behold,  ye  aie  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of 
naught.  Isaiah. 

7.  No  possession  of  fortune. 
A  most  homely  shepherd ;  a  man  that  from  very 

nothing  is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  No  difficulty;  no  trouble. 
We  are  industrious  to   preserve  our  bodies  from 

slavery,  but  we  make  nothing  of  suffering  our  souls 
I     to  be  slaves  to  our  lusts.  Ray. 

9.  A  thing  of  no  proportion. 
The  charge  of  making  the  ground,  and  otherwise, 

is  great,  but  nothing  to  the  profit.  Bacon. 

10.  Trifle;  something  of  no  consideration 
or  importance. 

I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  th'  sun, 
When  the  alarum  was  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monster'd.  Shakspeare. 

My  dear  nothings,  take  your  leave, 
No  longer  must  you  me  deceive.  Crashaio. 

'Tis  nothing,  says  the  fool ;  but  says  the  friend. 
This  nothing,  sir,  will  bring  you  to  your  end. 
Do  I  not  see  your  dropsy  belly  swell?  Dryden. 

That  period  includes  more  than  a  hundred  sen- 
tences that  might  be  writ  to  express  multiplication 
oi  nothings,  and  all  the  fatiguing  perpetual  business 
of  having  no  b\isiness  to  do.  Pope''s  Letters. 

Narcissus  is  the  glory  of  his  race; 
For  who  does  nothing  with  a  better  grace?   Young. 

1 1 .  JVothing  has  a  kind  of  adverbial  signi- 
fication.    In  no  degree;  not  at  all. 

Who  will  make  me  a  liar,  and  make  my  speech 

nothing  worih?  Job- 

Auria,  nothing  dismayed  with  the  greatness  of 

the  Turk's  fleet,  still  kept  on  his  course.     KnoUes. 

But  Adam,  with  such  counsel  nothing  sway'd. 

Slilton. 

>Jo'thingness,  nuM'ing-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

nothing.] 
1.  Nihility;  nonexistence. 


Donne. 


His  art  did  express 
A  quiiitcbsence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations,  and  lean  emptiness. 
2.  Nothing;  thing  of  no  value. 

I  a  nothingness  in  deed  and  name. 
Did  scorn  to  hurl  his  forfeit  carcase.         Hudihras 

No'tice,  n6'tis.i*^n.  «•  [notice,  Fr.  notitia, 

Lat.'j 

1.  Remark;  heed;  observation;  regard. 
The  thing  to  be  regarded  in  taking  notice  of  a 

child's  miscarriage  is,  what  root  it  springs  from. 

Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice;  very  quick  the  ac- 
tions of  the  mind  are  performed.  Locke. 

How  ready  is  envy  to  mingle  ivith  the  notice* 
which  we  take  df  other  persons !  Watts. 

2.  Information;  intelligence  given  or  re- 
ceived. 

I  have  given  him  notice,  that  the  duke  of  Corn- 
vval  and  his  duchess  will  he  here.  Shakspeare. 

Notifioa'tion,  no-t^-f^-ki'shiln.  n.  a. 
[notification,  Fr.  from  notify.]  Act  of 
making  known;  representation  by  marks 
or  symbols. 

Four  or  five  torches  elevated  or  depressed  out  of 
their  order,  either  in  breadth  or  longways,  may  by 
agreement,  give  great  variety  of  notifications. 

Holder. 
To    No'tify,    n6't6-fi.*^3    v.  a.    [notifer, 
French;  notifco,  Latin.]  To  declare;  to 
make  known;  to  publish. 

There  are  other  kind  of  laws,  which  notify  the 
will  of  God.  Hooker. 

Good  and  evil  operate  upon  the  mind  of  man  by 
those  respective  appellations  by  which  they  are  iio- 
lifted  and  conveyed  to  the  mind.  South. 

This  solar  month  is  by  civil  sanction  notified  in 
authentic  calendars  the  chief  measure  of  the  year: 
a  kind  of  standard  by  which  we  measure  time. 

Holder. 
NO'TION,  no'shun.  n.  s.  [notion,  French; 

notio,  Lat.] 
1.  Thought;  representation  of  any  thing 
formed  by  the  mind;  idea;  image;  con- 
ception. 

Being  we  are  at  this  time  to  speak  of  the  proper 
notion  of  the  church,  therefore  I  shall  not  look  upoo 
it  as  comprehending  any  more  than  the  sons  of  men. 

Pearson. 
The  fiction  of  some  beings  which  are  not  in  na- 
ture, second  notions  as  the  logicians  call  them,  has 
been  founded  on  the  conjunction  of  two  natures, 
which  have  a  real  separate  being.  Dryden. 

Many  actions  are  punished  by  law,  that  are  acts 
of  ingratitude ;  but  this  is  merely  accidental  to  them, 
as  they  are  such  acts;  for  if  they  were  punished 
properly  under  that  notion,  and  upon  that  account, 
the  punishment  would  equally  reach  all  actions  of 
the  same  kind.  South, 

What  hath  been  generally  agreed  on,  1  content 
myself  to  assume  under  the  notion  of  principles,  in 
order  to  what  I  have  farther  to  write.  •A'ewton- 
There  is  nothing  made  a  more  common  subject 
of  discourse  than  nature  and  its  laws;  and  yet  few 
agree  in  their  notions  about  these  words.  Cheyne. 
That  notion  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  colour, 
thought,  wish,  or  fear,  which  is  in  the  mind,  is  call- 
ed the  idea  of  hunger,  cold,  sound,  wish,  &c.  JValts. 
.  Sentiment;  opinion. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 

And  not  molest  us;  unless  we  ourselves. 

Seek  them  with  wand'ring  thoughts  and  notiows 

vain.  Milton. 

It  Avould  be  incredible  to  a  man  who  has  never 

been  in  France,  should  one  relate  the  extravagant 

notion  they  entertain  of  themselves,  and  the  mean 

opinion  they  have  of  their  neighbours.         Addison. 

Sensual  wits  they  were,  who,  it  is  probable,  took 

pleasure  in  ridiculing  the  notion  of  a  life  to  come. 

Merbvery. 


NOT 


NOT 


NOV 


5.  Sense;  understanding;  intelleclual  pow- 
er. This  sense  is  frequentin  Shaks/ieare, 
but  not  in  use. 

His  notion  weakens,  his  discernings 
Are  lethargy'd.  Shakspeare 

So  told,  as  earthly  notion  can  receive.      Milton. 
No'tional,    no'shdn-al**^    adj.   [from  no- 
tion.'] 

1 ,  Imaginary;  ideal;  intellectual;  subsist- 
ing only  in  idea;  visionary;  fantastical. 

The  general  and  iuUefinite  contemplations  and 
notions,  of  the  elements  and  their  conjugations,  of 
the  influences  of  heaven,  are  to  be  set  aside,  being 
but  notional  and  ill-limited;  and  definite  axioms  aic 
to  be  drawn  out  of  measured  instances.         Bacon. 

Happiness,  object  of  that  waking  dream 
Which  we  call  life,  mistaking;  fugitive  theme 
Of  my  pursuing  verse,  ideal  shade, 
J^Totional  good,  by  fancy  only  made.  Prior. 

We  must  be  wary,  lest  we  ascribe  any  real  sub- 
sistence or  personality  to  this  nature  or  chance;  for 
it  is  merely  a  notional  and  imaginaiy  thing;  an  ab- 
stract universal,  which  is  properly  nothing;  a  con- 
ception of  our  own  making,  occasioned  by  our  re- 
flecting upon  the  settled  course  of  things;  denoting 
only  thus  much,  that  all  those  bodies  move  ami  act 
according  to  their  essential  properties,  without  any 
consciousness  or  intention  of  so  doing.         Btntley. 

2.  Dealing  in  ideas,  not  realities. 

The  most  forward  notional  dictators  sit  down  in 

a  contented  ignorance-  Glanville. 

Notiona'lity,  no-shiin-arie-td.  n.s.  [from 

notional^  Empty,  ungrounded  opinion. 

Not  in  use. 

I  aimed  at  the  advance  of  science,  by  discredit- 
ing empty  and  talkative  notionality.  Glanville. 
No'tionally,   n6'bhi\n-^l-i<^.    adv.   [from 
notional.']  In  idea;  mentally;  in  our  con- 
ception, though  not  in  reality. 

The  whole  rational  nature  of  man  consists  of  two 
faculties,  understanding  and  will,  whether  really  or 
nolionally  distinct,  I  shall  not  dispute.  Abrrts. 

Notori'ety,  no-to-ri'e-td.  n.  s.  \notorietp, 
Fr.  from  notorious.']  Pubiiok  know- 
ledge; publick  exposure. 

We  see  what  a  multitude  of  pagan  testimonies 
may  be  produced  for  all  those  remarkable  passages: 
and  indeed  of  several,  that  more  than  answer  your 
expectation,  as  they  were  not  subjects  in  their  own 
nature  so  exposed  to  publick  notoriety.  Mdison. 
NOTO'RIOUS,  no-to're-fit,."*  adj.  [no- 
toriusy  Lat.  notoire,  Fr.]  Publickly 
known;  evident  to  the  world;  appu- 
rent;  not  hidden.  It  is  commonly  used 
of  things  known  to  their  disadvantage; 
whence  by  those  who  do  not  know  the 
true  signification  of  the  word,  an  atro- 
cious crime  is  called  a  notorious  crime, 
whether  public  or  secret. 

What  need  you  make  such  ado  in  cloaking  a 
matter  too  notorious.  Wiiilgift. 

The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  pacicets 
You  writ  to  the  pope  against  the  king;  your  good- 
ness, 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious. 

Shakspeare. 

T  shall  have  law  in  Ephesus, 

To  your  7iotorioiis  shame.  Shafa^yeare. 

In  the  time  of  king  Edward  III.  the  impediments 

of  the  conquest  of  Ireland  are  iwtorious.     Davies. 

This  prcsbyterian  man  of  war  congratulates  a 

certain  notorious  murther,  committed  by  a  zealot 

of  his  own  devotion.  JVhite. 

We  tiiink  not  fit  to  condemn  the  most  notorious 

malefactor  before  he  hath  had  licence  to  propose 

his  plea.  Fell. 

What  notorious  vice  is  there  that  doth  not  ble- 

Diish  a  man^K  reputation?  Tillotson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 


noiorimts  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasnre, 
which  arises  partly  out  of  the  plenty  of  their  coun- 
try, and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their  climate. 

Mdison. 
The  bishops  have  procured  some  small  advance- 
ment of  rents;  although  it  be  notorious  that  they  do 
not  receive  the  third  penny  of  the  real  value. 

Su-ift. 

MoTo'iuousLT,  no-to'r^-us-lfe.  adv.  [from 
notorious.]  Publickly;  evidently;  open- 
ly- 
The  erposing  himself  notoriously,  did  sometimes 

change  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Clarendon. 

This  is  notoriously  discoverable  in  some  difteren- 
ces  of  bi-ake  or  fern.  Brotcn. 

Ovid  tells  us,  that  the  cause  was  notoriously 
known  at  Rome,  though  it  be  left  so  obscure  to  af- 
ter-ages- Dryden. 

Should  the  genius  of  a  nation  be  more  fixed  in 
government,  than  in  morals,  learning,  and  com- 
plexion; which  do  all  notoriously  s^v'j  in  evei-y  age. 

Swift. 

Noto'riousnrss,   no-to're-fis-nes     n.     s. 
rfrom  notorious.'\    Publick  fame;  noto- 
riety. 
To  NoTT,  not.  V.  a.  To  shear.  Ainsworth. 
No'twheat,    not'hwete.    n.   s,    [not   and 
wheat.] 

Of  wheat  there  are  two  sorts;  French,  which  is 
bearded,  and  requireth  the  best  soil,  and  nutiolieat, 
so  termed  because  it  is  unbearded,  being  contented 
with  a  meaner  earth.  Careto. 

NoTwiTHSTA'NDiNa,  not-wirA-stand'ing. 
conj.  [This  word,  though  in  conformity 
to  other  writers  called  here  a  conjunc- 
tion, is  properly  a  participial  adjective, 
as  it  is  compounded  of  not  and  with- 
standing, and  answers  exactly  to  the 
Latin  non  obstante;  it  is  most  properly 
and  analogically  used  in  the  ablative 
case  absolute  with  a  noun;  as,  he  is  rich 
notwithstanding  his  loss;  it  is  not  so  pro- 
per to  say,  he  is  rich  notwithstanding  he 
has  lost  much;  yet  this  mode  of  writing 
is  too  frequent.  Addison  has  used  it: 
but  when  a  sentence  follows,  it  is  more 
grammatical  to  insert  that;  as  he  is  rich 
7iot withstanding  that  he  has  lost  much. 
When  notwithstanding  is  used  abso- 
lutely, the  expression  is  elliptical,  this 
or  that  being  understood,  as  in  the  fol- 
lowing passages  of  Hooker.] 

1 .  Without  hinderance  or  obstruction 
from. 

Those  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  miraculous  cures, 
were  so  transported  that  their  gratitude  made  tbcm, 
notwithstanding  his  prohibition,  proclaim  the  won- 
ders he  had  done  for  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Although:  this  use  is  not  proper. 

A  person  languishing  under  an  ill  habit  of  body, 
may  lose  several  ounces  of  blood,  notwithstanding 
it  will  weaken  him  for  a  time,  in  order  to  put  a  new 
ferment  into  the  remaining  mass,  and  draw  into  it 
fresh  supplies.  .Addison. 

3.  Nevertheless;  however. 

They  which  honour  the  law  as  an  image  of  the 
wisdom  of  God  himself,  are  notivilhstanding  to  know 
that  the  same  had  an  end  in  Christ.  Hookpv 

The  knowledge  is  small,  which  we  have  on  eartli 
concerning  things  that  are  done  in  heaven;  notwith- 
standing this  much  we  know  even  of  saints  in  heav- 
en, that  they  priiy.  Hooker. 

He  hath  a  teai-  for  pity,  and  a  hand 
Open  as  day,  for  meltmg  charity; 
Yet  notwitlistamting,  being  inceus'd,  he's  flint; 
As  humourous  as  winter  Shakspeare. 

DdS 


J\rO'TUS,  no'tds.  n.  a.  [Lat.]  The  south- 
wind. 

With  adverse  blast  upturns  them  from  the  soutli, 
J'>''otus  and  Afer  black,  with  thund'roos  clouds 
From  Sierra  Liona.  Milton. 

Nova'tion,  no-vi'shin.  n.  s.  [novatio, 
Latin.]  The  introduction  of  something 
new. 

NOVA' TOR,  n6-vi'tiir.»66  fi2i  „.  g.  [Lat.] 
The  introducer  of  something  new. 

NO'VEL,  n6v'v^l.»02  adj.  \novellu8,  Lat. 
nouvelle,  Fr.] 

1.  New;  not  ancient;  not  used  of  old;  un- 
usual. 

The  presbyterians  are  exactei-s  of  submission  to 
their  novel  injunctions,  before  they  arc  stamped 
with  the  authority  of  laws.  Kii'S"  Charles. 

It  is  no  novel  usurpation,  but  though  void  of  other 
title,  has  the  prescription  of  many  ages. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Such  is  the  constant  strain  of  this  blessed  saint, 
who  every  where  brands  the  Arian  doctrine,  as  the 
new,  novel,  upstart  heresy,  folly  and  madness. 

Waterland . 

2,  [In  the  civil  law.]  Appendant  to  the 
code,  and  of  later  enaction. 

By  the  novel  constitutions,  burial  may  not  be  de- 
nied to  any  one.  '9yliffe. 

No'vEL,  nov'vel.  n.  s.  [nouvelle,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  tale,  generally  of  love. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature;  like  the  trifling  no- 
vels which  Ariosto  inserted  in  his  poems.     Ih-yden. 

Her  mangl'd  fame  in  barb'rous  pastime  lost, 
The  coxcomb's  novel,  and  the  drunkard's  toast. 

Prim: 

2.  A  law  annexed  to  the  code. 

By  the  civil  law,  no  one  was  to  be  ordained  a 

presbyter  till  he  was  thirty-five  years  of  age:  though 

by  a  later  novel  it  was  suiTicient,  if  he  was  above 

thirty.  ^yliffe- 

No'vELisT,  nov'vel-list.  n.s.  [Iromnovel.] 

1.  Innovator;  assertor  of  novelty. 

Telesius,  who  hath  renewed  tlie  philosophy  of 
Parmenides,  is  the  best  of  novelists.  Bacon. 

The  fathers  of  this  synod  were  not  schismatical, 
or  novelists  in  the  matter  of  the  sabbath.        White. 

Aristotle  rose. 
Who  nature's  secrets  to  the  world  did  teach, 
Yet  that  great  soul  our  novelists  impeach.  Denham. 

The  fooleries  of  some  affected  novelist  have  dis- 
credited new  discoveries.  Glanville. 

The  abettors  and  favourers  of  them  he  ranks 
with  the  .\bonites,  Argemonites,  and  Samosateri- 
ans,  condemn 'd  hereticks,  brands  them  as  novelists 
of  late  appearing.  JVaterland. 

2.  A  writer  of  novels. 

No'vELTY,  nov'v^l-te.  n.  s.  [nouveaute, 
French.] 

1.  Newness;  state  of  being  unknown  to 
former  times. 

They  which  do  that  which  men  of  account  did 
before  them,  are,  although  they  do  amiss,  yet  the 
less  faulty,  because  they  arc  not  the  authors  ofharm: 
and  doing  well,  their  actions  aie  freed  from  preju- 
dice or  novelty.  Hooker. 

i.  Freahness;  recentness;  newness  with 
respect  to  a  particular  person. 

Kovelty  is  only  in  request;  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course.  Shakspeare. 

As  religion  enteriains  our  speculations  w  ith  great 
objects,  so  it  entertains  them  ivith  new:  and  I'lTilty 
is  the  great  parent  of  pleasure;  upon  which  account 
it  is  that  men  arc  so  much  pleased  with  variety. 

South. 

YOVE'MBER,  no-v^m'bi'ir.  n.  s.  [Lu  ."I 
Tl^.e  eleventli  niotith  of  the  year,  or  the 
ninth  reckoned  from  Marcli,  which  was 


NOV 


NOU 


NOW 


when  the  Romans  named  the  months, 
accounted  the  first. 

.\'ovemher  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  black  upon  his  head.  Pcacham. 

No'vENARY,  nov'^n-d-rd.  n.s.  [novenarius, 
Latin.J  Number  of  nine;  nine  collec- 
tively. 

Ptolemy  by  parts  and  numbers  implieth  cllmac- 
terieal  years  ^  that  is,  septenaries  and  novenaries. 

Brown. 

Looking  upon  them  as  in  their  original  diflerenc- 
es  and  combinations,  and  as  selected  out  of  a  na- 
tural stock  of  nine  quaternions,  or  four  novenaries, 
their  nature  and  differences  lie  most  obvious  to  be 
understood.  Holder. 

Nove'rcal,  no-vdr'kSl.  adj.  [novercalis, 
from  noverca^  Lat.]  Having  the  man- 
ner of  a  step-mother;  beseeming  a  step- 
mother. 

When  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  by  incubation, 
produce  their  young,  it  is  a  wonderful  deviation,  that 
some  few  families  should  do  it  a  more  noverco/ way. 

Derham. 

Nought,  nawt.^*"  ^^^  n.  s.  [ne  auht,  not 
any  thing,  Saxon;  as  therefore  we  write 
aught  not  ought  for  any  thing,  we 
should,  according  to  analogy,  write 
naught  not  nought  for  nothing;  but  a 
custom  has  irreversibly  prevailed  of 
using  naught  for  bad,  and  nought  for 
nothing.^ 

1 .  Not  any  thing;  nothing. 

Who  cannot  see  this  palpable  device; 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says  he  sees  it  not? 

Bad  is  the  world,  and  it  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakspeare. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  ev'ry  passion. 
Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  ev'ry  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
As  knowing  noxight,  like  dogs,  but  following.  Shaksp. 

Ye  are  of  nothing,  and  your  work  of  nought. 

Isaiah. 

Be  frustrate  all  ye  stratagems  of  hell. 
And  devilish  machinations  come  to  nought.  J^illon. 

2.  In  no  degree.  A  kind  of  adverbial  sig- 
nification, which  nothing  has  sometimes. 

In  )'oung  Rinaldo  fierce  desires  he  spy'd, 
And  noble  heart,  of  rest  impatient. 
To  wealth  or  sovereign  power  he  nought  apply'd. 

Fairfax, 

3.  To  set  at  Nought.  Not  to  value;  to 
slight;  to  scorn;  to  disregard. 

Ye  have  set  at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would 
none  of  my  reproof.  Proverbs. 

No'vicE,  nov'vis.^^^  n.  s.  [novice,  Fr.  no- 

vitius,  Lat.J 
1 .  One  not  acquainted  with  any  thing;  a 
fresh  man;  one  in  th^  rudiments  of  any 
knowledge. 

Triple-twin'd  whore!  'tis  thou 
Hast  sold  me  to  this  novice.  Shaksp. 

Bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  novice  of  this  place.  Shaksp. 

You  are  novices;  'tis  a  world  to  see 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  ai-e  alone, 
A  meacock  wretch  can  make  the  cursest  shrew. 

Shaksp. 
We  have  iiovices  and  apprentices,  that  the  succes- 
sion of  the  former  employed  men  do  not  fail.  Bacon. 
If  any  unexperienced  young  novice  happens  into 
the  fiitiil  neighbourhood  of  such  pests,  presently  they 
are  plying  his  full  purse  and  his  empty  pate.  South. 

I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  nade. 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractis'd  to  persuade; 
And  want  the  soothing  arts  thut  catch  the  fair, 
But  caught  myself  lie  struggling  in  the  snare. 
And  she  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain, 


Or  knows  her  worth  too  well,  and  pays  me  with  dis- 
dain. Dryden. 
In  these  experiments  I  have  set  down  such  cii- 
cumstances,  by  which  either  the  phenomenon  might 
be  rendered  more  conspicuous,  or  a  novice  migbt 
more  easily  try  them,  or  by  which  I  did  tiy  them 
only,                                                            Mxoton. 

2.  One  who  has  entered  a  religious  house, 
but  not  yet  taken  the  vow;  a  probationer. 

Novi'tiate,  no-vish'c-ite.  n.  s.  [noviciat, 
French. 3 

1 .  The  state  of  a  novice;  the  time  in  which 
the  rudiments  are  learned. 

This  is  so  great  a  masterpiece  in  sin,  that  he  must 
have  passed  his  tjrocmium  or  novitiate  in  sinning, 
before  he  come  to  this,  be  he  never  so  quick  a  pro- 
ficient, ^outh. 

2.  The  time  spent  in  a  religious  house,  by 
way  of  trial,  before  the  vow  is  taken. 

No'viTY,  nov'^-t^.  n.  s.  [novii&s,  Latm.] 
Newness;  novelty. 

Some  conceive  she  might  not  yet  be  certain,  that 
only  man  was  privileged  with  speech,  and  being  in 
the  novity  of  the  creation  and  unexperience  of  all 
things,  might  not  be  affrighted  to  hear  a  serpent 
speak.  Brawn. 

NouL,  noQl.  The  crown  of  the  head.  See 
Noll.  Spenser. 

NouLD)  noild.  Ne  would;  would  not. 

S/ienser. 

Noun,  noun.^^^  n.  s.  [noun,  old  Fr.  no?nen, 
Lat.]  The  name  of  any  thing  in  gram- 
mar. 

A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  thing,  whether  substance, 

mode  or  relation,  which  in  speech  is  used  to  signify 

the  same  when  there  is  occasion  to  affirm  or  deny 

any  thing  about  it,  or  to  express  any  relation  it  has 

to  any  other  thing.  Clarke. 

Thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually  talk  of  a 

noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words  as  no 

christian  ear  can  endure  to  heai".  Shaksp. 

The  boy,  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down, 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.    Dryden. 

To  NOU'RISH,  nilr'rlsh."*  v.  a.  [nourrir, 

Fr.  nutria,  Latin.] 

1.  To  increase  or  support  by  food,  or  ali- 
ment of  any  kind. 

He  planteth  an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it. 

Jsaiah. 

Thro'  her  nomish''d  powers  enlarg'd  by  thee. 
She  springs  aloft.  Thomson. 

You  are  to  honour,  improve,  and  perfect  the  spirit 
that  is  within  you :  you  are  to  prepai-e  it  for  the  king- 
dom of  heaven,  to  nourish  it  with  the  love  of  God 
and  of  virtue,  to  adorn  it  with  good  works,  and  to 
make  it  as  holy  and  heavenly  as  you  can.        Law. 

2.  To  support;  to  maintain. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm.  Shaksp, 

Him  will  I  follow,  and  this  house  forgo 
That  nourisht  me  a  maid  Chapman. 

Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and  nourished 
him  for  her  own  son.  Jlcls. 

3.  To  encourage;  to  foment.    Out  of  use. 

What  madness  was  it  with  such  proofs  to  nourish 
their  contentions,  when  they  were  such  effectual 
means  to  end  all  controversy?  Hooker. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion.  Shaksp. 

Yet  to  nourish  and  advance  the  early  virtue  of 
young  persons  was  his  more  chosen  desire.       Fell. 

Gorgias  hired  soldiers,  and  nourished  war  conti- 
nually with  the  Jews.  2  J\Iaccabees. 

4.  To  train,  or  educate. 

Thou  shalt  be  a  good  minister  of  Jesus  Christ, 
nourished  up  in  the  words  of  faith.  1  Timothy. 

I  travel  not,  neither  do  I  nourish  up  young  men, 
nor  bring  up  virgins.  Isaiah. 

5.  To  promote  growth  or  strength,  as  food. 
In  vegetables  there  is  one  pait  more  nourishing 


than  another;  as  grains  and  roots  nourish  more  than 
their  leaves.  Bacon. 

To  Nou'uisH,  niir'rish.  v.  n.  To  gain 
nourishment.   Unusual. 

Fruit  tiees  grow  full  of  moss,  which  is  caused 

partly  by  the  coldness  of  the  ground,  whereby  the 

parts  nourish  less.  ^  Bacon. 

Nou'uisHABLE,  nilrVish-a-bl.  adj.  [from 

nourish.']  Susceptive  of  nourishment. 

The  chyle  is  mixed  herewith,  partly  for  its  bet- 
ter convei-sion  into  blood,  and  partly  for  its  more 
ready  adhesion  to  all  the  nourishable  parts.    Grew. 
Nou'uiSHER,  nur'rish-ilr.i's   n.   s.    [from 
nourish.]  The  person  or  thing  that  nour- 
ishes. 
Sleep,  chief  nourJsAer  in  life's  feast.        Shaksp. 
A  restorer  of  thy  life,  and  a  nourisher  of  tliine  old 
age.  Ruth. 

Milk  warm  from  the  cow  is  a  great  nourisher, 
and  a  good  remedy  in  consumptions.  Bacon. 

Bran  and  swine's  dung  laid  up  together  to  rot,  is 
a  very  great  nourisher  and  comforter  to  a  fruit  tree. 

Bacon. 
Please  to  taste 
These  bounties,  which  our  nourisfier  hath  caus'd 
The  earth  to  yield.  Milton. 

Nou'rishment,  niir'rish-m^nt.  n.  s.  [nou- 
rissement,  French.] 

1.  That  which  is  given  or  received,  in  or- 
der to  the  support  or  increase  of  growth 
or  strength;  food;  sustenance;  nutri- 
ment. 

When  the  nourishment  grows  unfit  to  be  assimi- 
lated, or  the  central  heat  grows  too  feeble  to  assi- 
milate it,  the  motion  ends  in  confusion,  putrefac- 
tion, and  death.  J^ewtm. 

2.  Nutrition;  support  of  strength. 

By  temperance  taught, 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  no  gluttonous  delight.  Milton. 
The  limbs  are  exhausted  by  what  is  called  aa 
atrophy,  and  grow  lean  and  thin  by  a  defect  of 
nourishment,  occasioned  by  an  inordinate  scorbutick 
or  erratick  heat.  Blackmore. 

3.  Sustentation;  supply  of  things  needful. 

He  instructeth  them,  that  as  in  the  one  place  tbey 
use  to  refresh  their  bodies,  so  they  may  in  the  other 
learn  to  seek  the  nouris/i»ien(  of  their  souls.  Hooker. 
Nou'rsling,  niirs'ling.  n.  s.  The  creature 
nursed;  nursling.  S/ienser. 

Nou'riture,  niu''re-tshure.  n.  s.  [nourri- 
ture,  French:  this  was  afterward  con- 
tracted to  nurture.]  Education;  institu- 
tion. 

Thither  the  great  magician  Merlin  came, 
As  was  his  use,  oftentimes  to  visit  me; 

For  he  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser, 

Te  NO'USEL,  nils'sl.  -v.  a.  [The  same,  I 
believe,  with  nuzzel,  and  both  in  their 
original  import  corrupted  from  nursle^ 
To  nurse  up. 

Bald  friars  and  knavish  shavelings  sought  to  noustl 

the  common  people  in  ignorance,  lest  being  once 

acquainted  with  the  truth  of  things,  they  would  in 

time  smell  out  the  untruth  of  their  packed  pelf  and 

masspenny  religion.  Spenser. 

To  Nou'sEL,  nis'sl.  v.  a.  [jiuzzle,  noozle, 

noose,  or  nosel;  from  nose.]  To  entrap; 

to  ensnare;  as  in  a  noose  or  trap.  They 

nuzzle  hogs  to  prevent  their  digging, 

that  is,  put  a  ring  in  their  noses. 

NOW,  nou.  adv.  [nu.  Sax.  nun,  Germ.] 

1.  At  this  time;  at  the  time  present. 

Thy  servants  trade  hath  been  about  cattle  from 

our  youth  even  until  now.  Genesis. 

Refer  all  the  actions  of  this  short  and  dying  life 

to  that  state  which  will  shortly  begin,  but  never  have 


NOW 


NOX 


NUI 


an  end;  and  this  will  approve  itself  to  be  wisdom  at 
last,  whatever  the  world  judge  of  it  now.  TUlotson. 

A'bo)  that  languages  abound  with  words  standing 
for  such  combinations,  an  usual  way  of  getting  these 
complex  ideas,  is  by4he  explication  of  those  terms 
that  stand  for  them.  Locke. 

A  patient  of  mine  is  noxo  living,  in  an  advanced 
age,  that  thirty  years  ago  did,  at  several  times,  cast 
up  from  the  lungs  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

Blachnore. 

2.  A  little  while  ago;  almost  at  the  pre- 
sent time. 

M)w  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
Did  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled.  Shaksp. 

How  frail  our  passions! 
They  that  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate. 
Made  the  sea  blush,  with  blood  resign  their  hate. 

WalUr. 

3.  At  one  time;  at  aiiother  time. 

JVmo  high,  now  low,  now  master  up,  now  miss. 

Pope. 

4.  It  is  sometimes  a  particle  of  connexion, 
like  the  French  or,  and  Latin  autem:  as, 
if  this  be  true,  he  is  guilty;  now  this  is 
true,  therefore  he  is  guilty. 

J^ow  whatsoever  he  did  or  suffered,  the  end 
thereof  was  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  which  our  iniquities  had  shut  up.  Hooker. 
He  seeks  their  hate  with  greater  devotion  than 
they  can  render  i,t  him.  J^ow  to  atfect  the  malice 
•f  the  people,  is  as  bad  as  that  which  be  dislikes,  to 
flatter  tliem.  Shaksp, 

Then  cried  they  all  again,  saying,  Not  this  man, 
but  Barabbas;  noto  Barabbas  was  a  robber.  John. 
Natural  reason  persuades  man  to  love  his  neigh- 
bour, because  of  similitude  of  kind:  because  mutual 
love  is  necessary  for  man's  welfare  and  preservation, 
and  every  one  desires  another  should  love  him.  J^mo 
it  is  a  maxim  of  Nature,  that  one  do  to  others,  ac- 
cording as  he  would  himself  be  done  unto.  White. 
Pheasants  which  are  graniverous  birds,  the  young 
Jive  mostly  upon  ants'  eggs.  J^oiv  birds  being  of  a 
hot  nature,  are  vei-y  voracious,  therefore  there  had 
need  be  an  infinite  number  of  insects  produced  for 
their  sustenance.  Ray. 

The  other  great  and  undoing  mischief,  which  be- 
falls men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  Mw  by 
calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented  to  others 
in  the  way  of  slander  and  detraction.  South 

Helim  bethought  himself,  that  the  first  day  of  the 
lull  moon  of  the  month  Tizpa,  was  near  at  hand. 
.AToio  it  is  a  received  tradition  among  the  Persians, 
that  the  souls  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  in  a  state 
of  bliss,  do,  on  the  first  full  moon  after  their  de- 
fease, pass  through  the  eastern  gate  of  the  black 
palace.  Addison. 

The  praise  of  doing  well 
fs  to  the  ear,  as  ointment  to  the  smell. 
J^ow  if  some  flies,  perchance,  however  small, 
Into  the  alabaster  urn  should  fall, 
The  odours  die.  Prior. 

The  only  motives  that  can  be  imagined  of  obedi- 
ence to  laws,  are  either  the  value  and  certainty  of  re- 
wards, or  an  apprehension  of  justice  and  severity. 
^mo  neither  of  these,  exclusive  of  the  other,  is  the 
true  principle  of  our  obedience  to  God.  Rogers. 
A  human  body  a  forming  in  such  a  fluid  in  any 
imaginable  posture,  will  never  be  reconcilable  to  this 
bydrostatical  law.  There  will  be  always  something 
lighter  bt'neath,  and  something  heavier  above.  J^ow 
what  can  make  thcheavierparticlesof  bone  ascend 
above  the  lighter  ones  of  flesh,  or  depress  these  be- 
low those,  against  the  tendency  of  nature.  Bentley. 
>.  After  this;  since  things  are  so:  in  fa- 
miliar speech. 

How  shall  any  man  distinguish  noio  betwixt  a  pa- 
rasite and  a  man  of  honour,  where  hypocrisy  and  in- 
terest look  so  like  duty  and  alfection?  VEstiange. 
u  JVow  and  thvn;  at  one  time  and  another 
uncertainly.  This  word  means,  with 
regard  to  tiitje,  what  is  meant  by  here 
and  there,  with  respect  to  place. 


AoM>  and  then  they  ground  themselves  on  human 
authority,  even  when  they  most  pretend  divine. 

Hooker. 

Abw  and  then  something  of  extraordinary,  that  is 
any  tiling  of  your  production,  is  requisite  to  refresh 
your  character.  Dryden. 

A  most  effectual  argument  against  spontaneous 
generation  is,  that  there  is  no  new  species  produced, 
which  would  now  and  then  happen,  were  there  any 
such  thing.  Ray. 

He  who  resolves  to  walk  by  the  gospel  rule  of  for- 
bearing all  revenge,  will  have  opportunities  eveiy 
now  and  then  to  exercise  his  forgiving  temper. 

Atterbury. 

They  note  and  then  appear  in  the  offices  of  reli- 
gion, and  avoid  some  scandalous  enormities.  Rogers. 
7.  JVow  and  then  are  applied  to  places 
considered  as  they  rise  to  notice  in  suc- 
cession. 

A  mead  here,  there  a  heath,  and  note  and  then  a 
wood.  Drayton. 

Now,  noA.  n.  s.    Present  moment.   A  po- 
etical use. 

Nothing  is  there  to  come,  and  nothing  past, 
But  an  eternal  now  does  ever  last.  Cowley. 

She  vanish'd,  we  can  scaicely  say  she  dy'd. 
For  but  a  now  heav'n  and  earth  divide: 
This  moment  perfect  health,  the  next  was  death. 

Dryden. 
Not  less  ev'n  in  this  despicable  now, 
Than  when  my  name  fill'd  Africk  with  affrights. 

Dryden. 

No'wADAYS,  noi'a-dize.  adv.  [This  word, 

though  common,  and  used  by  the  best 

writers,  is  perhaps  barbarous.]    In  the 

present  age. 

Not  so  great  as  it  was  wont  of  yore, 
It's  nowadays,  ne  half  so  strait  and  sore.     Spenser. 
Reason  and  love  keep  little  company  together 
nowadays.  Shaksp. 

It  was  a  vestal  and  a  virgin  fire,  and  differed  as 
much  from  that  which  passes  by  this  name  nowa- 
days, as  the  vital  heat  from  the  burning  of  a  fever. 

South. 

Such  are  those  principles,  which  by  reason  of  the 

bold  cavils  of  perverse  and  unreasonable  men,  we 

are  nowadays  put  to  defend.  TUlotson. 

What  men  of  spirit  nowadays. 
Come  to  give  sober  judgment  of  new  plays.  Garrick. 
No'wED,  no'^d.  adj.  [wowf,  Fr.J  Knotted; 
inwreathed. 

Reuben  is  conceived  to  bear  three  barres  waved 
Judah  a  lion  rampant,  Dan  a  serpent  nou-erf.  Brmon. 


Fr.] 


NowEs,  noze.  n.  s.  [from'  nou,  old 
The  marriage  knot.     Out  of  use. 

Thou  shalt  look  round  about  and  see 
Thousands  of  crown 'd  souls  throng  to  be 
Themselves  thy  crown,  sons  of  thy  nowes; 
The  virgin  births  with  which  they  spouse 
Made  fruitful  thy  fair  soul.  Craskaw. 

No'wHERE,     no'hware.     adv.     [no    and 
where]   Not  in  any  place. 

Some  men,  of  whom  we  think  veij  reverently 
have  in  their  books  and  writings  nowAere  mentioned 
or  taught  that  such  things  should  be  in  the  church. 

rr.        I  ,       «      »  Hooker. 

True  pleasure  and  perfect  freedom  atenmvhere  to 
be  found  but  in  the  practice  of  virtue.  TUlotson. 
No'wiSE,  no'vvizc.  adv.  [rio  and  wise:  this 
is  commonly  spoken  and  written  by  ig- 
norant barbarians,  noway,?.]  Not  in  any 
manner  or  degree. 

A  power  of  natural  gravitation,  without  contact 
or  impulse,  can  in  nowise  be  attributed  to  mere  mat- 
''^'■-  Bentley. 

NO'XIOUS,  nok'shiis.  adJ.rnoa;ius,  Lat.] 
1.    Hurifui;  harmful;  baneful;   mischiev- 
ous; destructive;  pernicious;  unwhole- 
some. 


I  Preparation  and  correction,  is  not  only  by  addi- 
tion of  other  bodies,  but  separation  of  noxioi^^  paits 
from  their  own.  Brotcn. 

Kill  noxious  creatures,  where  'tis  sin  to  save. 
This  only  just  prerogative  we  have.  Dryden. 

See  pale  Orion  sheds  unwholesome  dews. 
Arise,  the  pines  a  noxious  shade  diffuse; 
Sharp  Boreas  blows,  and  nature  feels  decay, 
Time  conquers  all,  and  we  must  time  obey.    Pope. 
Soxious  seeds  of  the  disease  are  contained  in  a 
smaller  quantity  in  the  blood.  Blackmore. 

2.  Guilty;  criminal. 
Those  who  are  noxious  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are 

justly  punished  by  them  to  whom  the  execution  of 
the  law  is  committed.         Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

3.  Unfavourable;  unkindly. 
Too  frequent  an  appearance  in  places  of  much 

resort,  is  noxious  to  spiritual  promotions.       Swift. 
No'xiousLY,  n6k'shils-16.  adv.  [from  noz- 

ious.^  Hurtfully;  perniciously. 
No'xiousNESs,  nok'shi'is-nfis.  7i.  s.   [from 
noxious.']  Hurtfulness;  insalubrity. 

The  writers  of  politicks  have  warned  us  of  the 
noxiousness  of  this  doctrine  to  all  civil  governments, 
which  the  christian  religion  is  very  far  from  disturb- 
ing. Hammond. 
No'zLE,  noz'zl.  n.  s.  [from  nose.]  The 
nose;  the  snout;  the  end. 

It  is  nothing  but  a  paultiy  old  sconce,  with  the 

nozle  broke  off.  Arhuthnot  and  Pope. 

To   Nu'bble,  ni^b'bl.  v.  a.  [properly  to 

knubble,  or   knobble,  from  knob,  for  a 

clenched  fist.]     To  bruise  with  handy 

cuffs.  Mnsworth. 

Nubi'ferous,  m'l-bif'fdr-iis.  adj.  \jiubifer^ 

Lat.]  Bringing  clouds.  Diet. 

To  Nu'bilate,  nu'bil-ite.  v.  a.  [nubilo, 

Lat.]  To  cloud.  Vict. 

Nu'bile,  nu'biI.i*o  adj.  ^nubile,  Fr.  nubi- 

lis,  Lat.]  Marriageable;  fit  for  marriage. 

The  cowslip  smiles,  in  brighter  yellow  drest, 
Than  that  which  veils  the  nubile  virgin's  breast. 

Prior 

Nuci  FERGUS,  nii-siff^r-ils.*"  adj.  Amices 

and/ero,  Lat.]  Nutbearing.  Diet 

JVU'CLEUS,  mi'kl^-L'is.  n.s.   [Lat.]     A 

kernel;  any  thing  about  which  matter  is 

gathered  or  conglobated. 

The  crusts  are  each  in  all  parts  nearly  of  the  same 
thickness,  their  figure  suited  to  the  nucleus,  and  the 
outer  surface  of  the  stone  exactly  of  the  same  form 
with  that  of  the  nucleus.  JFoodward. 

Nu'dation,  nu-da'shun.  n.  s.  \nudacion\ 
Fr.  nudo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  making  bare 
or  naked. 

Nu'dity,  nu'de-te.  n.  s.  \_nudite,  Fr.  nu- 
c/m-s,  Latin.]  Naked  parts. 

There  are  no  such  licences  permitted  in  poetry 
any  more  than  in  painting,  to  design  and  colour  ob- 
scene nudities.  Dryden 
Nu'el,  nu'il.  See  Newel. 
Nuga'city,   nii-gas'se-te.    n.   s.    [nu^axy 
Lat.]  Futility;  trifling  talk  or  behaviour. 
NuGA'TioN,nii-ga'shijn.  n.s.  [nus^or,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  trifling. 

The  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused  either  by 
cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heal,  is  but 
nugalion.  j^^^^ 

Nu  G.vrouY,  nu'ga-tilr-e."»2  adj.  [uuffaio. 
riusj  Lat.]  Trifling;  futile;  insignificant 
Some  great  men  of  the  last  age,  before  the  me- 
chanical philosophy  was  revived,  were  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  this  nugataiy  art:  when  occult  quality  an  J 
sympathy  and  antipathy,  were  udmittcd  for  sati'sfac 
tory  explications  of  things.  «     .. 

ui'sANCK,  nu'sanse.^'^   „.   ^.   Vnuisuncl' 
irench.J  •" 
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I.  Something  noxious  or  offensive. 

This  is  the  liar's  lot,  he  is  accounted  a  pest  aud  a 
nuisance;  a  pei"son  marked  out  for  infajny  and  scorn. 

South. 

A  wise  man  wlio  does  not  assist  with  his  counsels, 

a  rich  man  with  his  cLarit}',  and  a  poor  man  with 

his  labour,  are  perfect  nvisances  in  a  commonwealth. 

Swift. 
'2.  [In  k'.v.]  Something  that  incommodes 
the  neighbourhoocL 

A  uisfuices,  as  uecessaj-y  to  be  swept  away,  as  dirt 
out  of  the  streets.  Ketileicell. 

To  Null,  nui.  v.  a.  [nw/Zzis,  Lat.]  To  an- 
nul; to  annihilate;  to  deprive  ut'  efficacy 
or  existence. 

Thy  fair  enchanted  cup,  and  warbling  charms, 
No  more  on  me  have  power,  their  force  is  nuWd, 

Milton. 

Reason  hath  the  power  of  nulling  or  governing 

all  other  operations  of  bodies.  Grew. 

Null,  nal.  adj.  \_nullus,  Lat.]  Void;  of  no 
force;  inefTectual. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife,  by  her  procuring  husband  sold? 
For  Ibo'  the  law  makes  null  th'  adult'rous  deed 
Of  lands  to  her,  the  cuckold  may  succeed.  Drydeii. 
Their  orders  are  accounted  to  be  null  and  invalid 
by  many.  Lesley. 

The  pope's  confirmation  of  the  church  lands  to 
those  who  held  them  by  king  Henry's  donation,  was 
null  and  fraudulent.  Swift. 

Null,  nul.  n.  s.  Something  of  no  power, 
or  no  meaning.  Marks  in  ciphered  writ- 
ing which  stand  for  nothing,  and  are  in- 
serted only  to  puzzle,  are  called  nulis. 
If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  malce  them  nulls  or  ciphers  in  the  priva- 
tion or  translation.  Bacon. 
Nullibi'ety,  nul-le-bi'e-t^.  n.    s.  [from 
nullidi,  Latin.]    The  state  of  being  no- 
where. 
To  Nu'llify,  niil'l^-f i.'^'  v.  a.  [from  nul- 

lus,  Latin.]  To  annul;  to  make  void. 
Nu'llity,  ni'il'l^-te.  n.  s.  ^nullUe,  Fr.] 

1.  Want  offeree  or  efficacy. 

It  can  be  no  part  of  my  business  to  overthi-ow  this 
distinction,  and  to  shew  the  nullity  of  it,  which  has 
been  solidly  done,  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers. 

South. 

The  jurisdiction  is  opened  by  the  party,  in  default 
of  justice  from  the  ordinary,  as  by  appeals  or  nulli- 
ties. Jiyliffe. 

2.  Want  of  existence. 

A  hard  body  struck  against  another  hard  body, 
will  yield  an  extcriour  sound,  insomuch  as  if  the  per- 
cussion be  over  soft,  it  may  induce  a  nuWitj/ of  sound; 
but  never  an  iuteriour  sound.  Bacon. 

NUMB,  niim.^'*''  adj.  [benumen,  benum- 
eb,  Sax.] 

1.  Torpid;  deprived  in  a  great  measure  of 
the  power  of  motion  and  sensation;  chill; 
motionless. 

Like  a  stony  statue,  cold  and  TiMm6.         Shaksp. 

Leaning  long  upon  any  part  maketh  it  numb  and 
asleep;  for  that  the  compression  of  the  part  suffer- 
eth  not  the  sphits  to  have  free  access;  and  therefore 
when  we  come  out  of  it,  we  feel  a  stingmg  or  prick- 
ing, which  is  the  rc-entrance  of  the  spirits.    Bacon. 

2.  Producing  chilness;  benumbing. 

When  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  did  he  lap  me 
Ev'n  in  his  garments,  and  did  give  himself 
All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb  eo\d  night.  Shaksp. 
To  Numb,  nfirn.  y.  a.  To  make  torpid;  to 
make  dull  of  n^.otion  or  sensation;  to 
deaden;  to  stupify. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  arms, 


Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  fai-ms, 
Inforce  their  chai-ity.  Shakspeare. 

She  can  unlock 
The  claspine;  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton. 
Plough  naked,  swain,  and  naked  sow  the  land, 
For  lazy  winter  numbs  the  lab'ring  hand.    Dryden. 

Nought  shall  avail 
The  pleasing  song,  or  well  repeated  talc. 
When  the  quick  spirits  tbej^-  warm  march  forbear, 
And  nu7nbing  coldness  haSembrac'd  the  ear.  Prior. 
Nu'mbedness,    num'^d-n^s.    n.   s.  [from 
numbed.]  Torpor;  interruption  of  sensa- 
tion. 

If  the  nerve  be  quite  divided,  the  pain  is  little, 
only  a  kind  of  stupor  or  numbedness.         Wiseman. 
To  NU'MBEK,  num'biir.^s  -v.  a.  [?iom- 
brer^  French;  numero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  count;  to  tell;  to  reckon  how  many. 

If  a  man  can  number  the  dust  of  the  earth,  then 
shall  thy  seed  also  be  numbered.  Genesis. 

I  will  nwj»i6eryou  to  the  sword.  Isaiah. 

The  gold,  the  vest,  the  tripods  mmber^d  o'er, 
All  these  he  found.  Pope. 

2.  To  reckon  as  one  of  the  same  kind. 

He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors,  and 
bare  the  sin  of  many.  Isaiah. 

Nu'mber,  num'bur.   n.   s.    [nombre,   Fr. 
numerus,  Latin.  | 

1.  The  species  of  quantity  by  which  it  is 
computed  how  many. 

Hye  thee  from  this  slaughter-house. 
Lest  thou  increase  the  ntnnber  of  the  dead.  Shaksp. 

The  silver,  the  gold,  and  the  vessels,  were 
weighed  by  number  and  by  iveight.  Ezra^ 

There  is  but  one  gate  for  strangers  to  enter  at, 
that  it  may  be  known  what  numbers  of  them  are  in 
the  town.  Addison. 

2.  Any  particular  aggregate  of  units,  as 
even  or  odd. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers;  they  say  there  is  divinity  in  odd  nuiri- 
bers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  death.     Shaksp. 
Many;  more  than  one. 

Much  of  that  we  are  to  speak  may  seem  to  a 
numbtr  perhaps  tedious,  perhaps  obscure,  dark,  and 
intricate.  Hooker. 

Water  lily  hath  a  root  in  the  ground;  and  so  have 
a  number  of  other  herbs  that  grow  in  ponds.  Bacon. 

Ladies  are  always  of  gi'eat  use  to  the  party  they 
espouse,  and  never  fail  to  win  over  numbers.  Addis. 
.  Multitude  that  may  be  counted. 

Of  him  came  nations  and  tribes  out  of  nv,mber. 

2  Esdras. 

Loud  as  from  numbers  without  number.   Milton. 

5.  Comparative  multitude. 

J^Tumber  itself  importeth  not  much  in  armies; 
where  the  people  are  of  weak  courage:  for,  as  Vir- 
gil says,  it  never  troubles  a  wolf  how  many  the 
sheep  be.  Bacon. 

6.  Aggregated  multitude. 

if  you  will,  some  few  of  you  shall  see  the  place; 
and  then  you  may  send  for  your  sick,  and  the  rest  of 
your  nuniher,  which  ye  will  bring  on  land.     Bacon. 

Sir  George  Summers,  sent  thither  with  nine  ships 
and  five  hundred  men,  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
numbers  in  the  isle  of  Bermudas.  Heylin. 

7.  Harmony;    proportions    calculated    by 
number. 

They,  as  they  move 
Their  stairy  dance  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  tow'rds  his  all-cheering 

lamp, 
Turn  swift.  Milton. 

S.  Verses;  poetry. 

Then  feed  on  thoughts  that  voluntary  move, 
Harmonious  numbers,  as  the  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling.  Milton. 

Yet  should  the  muses  bid  my  nun^ers  roll, 


Strong  as  their  charms,  and  gentle  as  their  kmI 

3.  In  grammar. 

In  the  noun  is  the  variation  or  change  of  termi- 
nation to  signify  a  number  more  than  one.  When 
men  fiv^:  i.ivcnted  names,  their  application  was  to 
single  •:.:  >j,s;  but  soon  finding  it  necessaiy  to  speak 
of  seveia.  ;liings  of  the  same  kind  together,  tbey 
found  it  l.newise  necessary  to  vary  or  alter  the  noun. 

Clarke. 
How  many  numbers  is  in  nouns? — 
— Two.  Shakspeare. 

Nu'mbereh,    num'bir-ir.    n.    s,    [from 

nu7nber.']   lie  who  numbers. 
Nu'mbeuless,   ndm'biir-les.     adj.  [from 
number.']    Innumerable;  more  than  can 
be  reckoned. 

I  forgive  all; 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  oifeuces 
'Gainst  me.  Shakspeare. 

About  his  chariot  numberless  were  pour'd 
Cherub  and  seranh.  Milton. 

Deserts  so  great. 
Though  numberless,  1  iiever  shall  forget.    Denham. 
The  soul  converses  with  numberless  beings  of  her 
oivn  creation.  Addison, 

Travels  he  then  a  huwJred  leagues, 
And  suffers  numberless  fatigues.  Swift. 

Nu'mbles,    nimi'biz.'**'*    n.   s.    [nombles, 
Fr.]  The  entrails  of  a  deer.         Bailey. 
Nu'mbness,  nfim'n^s.^-*^  n.  s.  [from  numb.'] 
Torpor;  interruption  of  action  or  sensa- 
tion; deadness;  stupefaction. 

Stir,  nay,  come  away; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness;  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.  Shakspeare. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentaij  numbness  craze  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton, 

Cold  nu7nbness  strait  bereaves 
Her  corps  of  sense,  and  th'  air  her  soul  receives. 

Denham. 
Silence  is  worse  than  the  fiercest  and  loudest  ac- 
cusations, since  it  may  proceed  from  a  kind  of 
numbriess  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain,  or  make  a 
stir.  South, 

Nu'merable,  Ru'm^r-a-bl.*"^  adj.  [nu- 
merabilis,  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  num- 
bered. 
Nu'meral,  nu'mer-al.38  adj.  [riumeral, 
French;  from  numerus,  Latin.]  Rela- 
ting to  number;  consisting  of  number. 

Some  who  cannot  retain  the  several  combinations 
of  numbers  in  their  distinct  orders,  and  the  depend- 
ance  of  so  long  a  train  of  numeral  progressions,  are 
not  able  all  their  lifetime  regularly  to  go  over  any 
moderate  series  of  numbers.  lock. 

Nu'merally,  nti'm^r-al-ld.  adv.  [from 
numeral.]  According  to  number. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain 
no  certainty  in  their  coui-se;  nor  are  they  numerdly 
fear'd  by  navigators.  Brown- 

Nu'merary,  nu'mdr-a-r^.^*''  adj.  [^nume- 
rusy  Latin.]  Belonging  to  a  certain 
number. 

A  supernumerary  canon,  when  he  obtains  a  pre- 
bend, becomes  a  numerary  canon.  Ayliffe. 

Numera'tion,  nu-mlr-i'sh\in.  n.  s.  [nu- 
meration., French;  numeration  Latin.] 

1 .  The  art  of  numbering. 
iN'umeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unite 

more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  a  new  name  or  sign, 
whereby  to  know  it  from  those  before  and  after. 

Locke 

2.  Number  contained. 
In  the  legs  or  organs  of  progression  in  animals, 


NUM 
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NUR 


Tre  may  obserre  an  equality  of  length,  and  parity  of 
nwtteration.  Brown. 

2.  The  I'ule  of  Arithmetick  which  teaches 
the  notation  of  nviTubers,  and  method  of 
reading  numbers  regularly  noted. 

J^UMERji'TOR,  nu'mer-i-ti!ir.°2»  n.  s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  He  that  numbers. 

2.  [^numerafeur,  French.]  That  number 
which  serves  as  the  common  measure 
to  others. 

Nume'rical,  nu-mfir'rik-al.°o9  adj.  [from 
numerus^  Latin.] 

1.  Numeral;  denoting  number;  pertaining 
to  numbers. 

The  numerical  chaiacteri  are  helps  to  the  me- 
inory,  to  record  and  retain  the  several  ideas  about 
which  the  demonstration  is  made.  Locke. 

2.  The  same  not  only  in  kind  or  species, 
but  number. 

Contemplate  upon  his  astonishing  works,  particu- 
larly in  the  resurrection  and  reparation  of  the  same 
nwnencal  body,  by  a  re-union  of  all  the  scattered 
parts.  South. 

Nume'rically,  nu-m^r'rik-al-e.  adv. 
[from  numeric al.~\  With  respect  to 
sameness  in  number. 

I  must  think  it  improbable,  that  the  sulphur 'of 
antimony  would  be  but  numerically  different  from 
the  distilled  butter  or  oil  of  roses.  Boyle. 

Nu'meuist,  nu'mer-rist.    n.  s.  [from  nu- 

merus,  Lat.]  One  that  deals  in  numbers. 

We  cannot  assign  a  respective  fatality  unto  each 

which  is  concordant  unto  the  doctrine  of  the  nwne- 

risls.  Brown. 

NuMERo'siTY,     nu-m^r-r6s's6-t^.     n.     s. 

[from  numerosus^  Latin.] 
1.  Number;  the  state  of  being  numerous. 
Of  assertion  if  numerosity  of  assertors  were  a  suf- 
ficient demonstration,  we  might  sit  down  herein  as 
an  unquestionable  truth.  Brown. 

2.  Harmony;  numerous  flow. 
Nu'merous,  nu'mer-rus.'^**  adj.  \numerO' 

4U5,  Latin.] 
1.  Containing  many;  consisting  of  many; 
not  few;  many. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  so  much  observed  for 
having  a  numerous,  as  a  wise  council.  Bacon. 

We  reach  our  foes, 
Who  now  appear  so  numerous  and  bold.       Waller. 
Many  of  our  schisms  in  the  west,  were   never 
heard  of  by  the  numerous  christian  churches  in  the 
east  of  Asia.  Lesley. 

2.  Harmonious;  consisting  of  parts  rightly 
numbered;  melodious;  musical. 

Thy  heart,  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might  like  Orpheus,  with  my  numerous  moan, 
flelt  to  compassion.  Waller. 

His  verses  are  so  numerous,  so  various,  and  so 
harmonious,  that  only  Virgil,  whom  he  professedly 
imitated,  has  surpassed  him.  Dryden. 

Ni-'merousness,    nu'm^r-r6s-n^s.     n.    s. 
[from  numerous.^ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  numerous. 

2.  Harmony;  musicalncss. 

That  \vhich  will  distinguish  his  style  is,  the  nu- 
merousness  of  his  verse.  There  is  nothing  so  deli- 
cately turned  in  all  the  Roman  language,    Dryden. 


Nu'mmary,  nfim'ma-r^.  adj.  [from  nuin- 
inufi,  Lat.]   Relating  to  money. 

The  moneydrachuia  in  piocessof  time  decreased; 
but  ail  the  while  the  pondenil  drachma  continued 
the  sHinc,  just  as  our  poiidcral  libra  remains  as  it 
WHS,  though  the  nwHimry  hath  much  decreased. 

t^rbutknot. 


Nu'mmular,  nilm'mu-lar.  adj.  [jtummu-  I 
larius,  Latin.]  Relating  to  money.  Diet. 

Nu'mskull,  num'skdl.  n.  s.  [probably 
from  numby  dull,  torpid,  insensible,  and 
skull.] 

1.  A  dullard;  a  dunce;  a  dolt;  a  block- 
head. 

They  have  talked  like  mimskidls.    Jrhuthnot. 

2.  The  head.  Li  burlesque. 
Or  toes  and  fingei-s,  in  this  case, 

OCnumskuirs  self  should  take  the  place.         Prior. 
Nu'mskulleu,  num'skuli'd.3«2  ^^j^  [from 
numskull.]  Dull;  stupid;  dollish. 

Hocus  has  saved   that   clod-pated,   nvmskulled 
ninnyhammer  of  yours  from  ruin,  and  all  his  family. 

t^rbtUhnot. 

Nun,  niln.  n.  s.  \  woman  dedicated  to  the 
severer  duties  of  religion,  secluded  in  a 
cloister  from  the  world,  and  debarred  by 
a  vow  from  the  converse  of  men. 

My  daughters 
Shall  all  be  praying  nuns,  not  weeping  gueens. 

"bhakspeare. 
A  devout  nun  had  vowed  to  take  some  young 
child,  and  bestow  her  whole  life,  and  utmost  indus- 
try to  bring  it  up  in  stiict  piety.  Hammond. 
The  most  blooming  toast  in  the  island  might  have 
been  a  nun.  Addison. 

Ev'ry  shepherd  was  undone, 

To  sec  her  cloister'd  like  a  nun.  Swift. 

Nun,  nun.  n.  s.  [/larics  minor.]   A  kind  ot 

bird.  Mnsivorth. 

Nu'nchion,  niin'tshdn.  n.  s.    A   piece  of 

victuals  eaten  between  meals. 

Laying  by  their  swords  and  trunchions. 
They  took  their  breakfasts  or  their  nunchions, 

Hwlibras. 

Nu'nciature,  nfin'she-a-ture.  n.  s.  [from 

nuncio,  Latin.]    The  office  of  a  nuncio. 

JVC/'JVCIO,   ni'in'shfi-o.^"    n.    s.    [Italian; 

from  nuncio,  Latin.] 
1.  A  messenger;  one  that  brings  tidings. 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth, 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect.       Shaksp. 
They  honoured  the  nuncios  of  the  spring;  and  the 
Rhodians  had  a  solemn  song  to  welcome  in  the 
swallow.  Brcxcn. 

A    kind  of  spiritual  envoy   from   the 
pope. 

This  man  was  honoured  with  the  character  of 
nuncio  to  the  Venetians.  AlLtrbury. 

Nuncupa'tive,    n6n-ku'pa-tiv.  ) 

Nuncupa'touy,    nun-ku'pa-tur-rd."2     \ 

adj.    [nuncujiatus,    Latin;     nuncupat:/, 

French.] 

1.  Publickly  or  solemnly  declaratory, 

2.  Verbuliy  pronounced,  not  written. 
Nu'ndinal,  nun'di-iuil.         }adj.  '[nundi^- 
Nu'ndinary,  nun'di-nur-6.  ^  nal,  French; 

from  nundin£,  Latin.]     Belonging   to 
fairs.  Diet. 

Mu'nneuy,  nun'ni'ir-re.^«*  n.  s.  [from  nun.] 
A  house  of  nuns;  of  women  under  a  vow 
of  chastity,  dedicated  to  tlie  severer 
duties  of  religion. 

1  put  yoiir  sister  into  a  nunnmj,  with  a  strict  com- 
mand not  to  see  you,  for  feaV  you  should  have 
wrought  upon  her  to  have  taken  tbc  habit.  Dryden 
NU'PTIAL,  ni'ip'shdl.^^  adj.  Inu/itial, 
French:  nu/itiali-i,  Lat]  Pertaining  to 
marriage;  constituting  marriage;  liscJ 
or  done  in  marriage. 

Confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 


Becaufe  propagation  of  families  proceedeth  fioni 
the  nuptial  copulation,  I  desired  to  know  of  him 
what  laws  and  customs  they  had  conceraiug  mar- 
riage. Bacon. 

Then  all  in  heat 
They  light  the  nuptial  torch.  Millon. 

Whoever  will  paitake  of  God's  secrets,  must  pare 
off  whatsoever  is  amiss,  not  eat  of  this  sacrifice  witii 
a  defiled  head,  nor  come  to  this  feast  without  a  nup^ 
Hal  garment.  Tai,.'or. 

Fir'd  with  her  love,  and  with  ambition  led. 
The  neighbVing  princes  court  her  nvptial  bed.  Dry. 

Let  our  eternal  peace  be  seai'd  by  this, 
AVith  the  first  ardour  of  a  nuptial  kiss.         Drydtn- 
Nu'pTiALs,    nup'shalz.    7z.   «.     Like   the 
Latin  without  singular.    \_nujiii(e,  Lat.] 

1.  Marriage. 
This  is  tlie  tiiumph  of  the  nuptial  day, 

My  better  nuptials,  which  in  spite  of  fate. 

For  ever  join  me  to  my  deai-  Morat.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  in   S/iaks/ieare  singular,  but  con- 
trarily  to  use. 

Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  'twere  the  day 
Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  come.         Wiiiter's  Tale. 


Bona  to  England's  king 


NURSE,  ni'irse.  n.  s.  [nourrice,  Fr.] 

1.  A  woman  that  has  the  care  of  another's 
child. 

Unnatural  curiosity  has  taught  all  women,  but  the 
beggar,  to  find  out  nurses,  which  necessity  only 
ought  to  commend.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  woman  that  has  care  of  a  sick  person. 
Never  master  had, 

A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent. 
So  feat,  so  nurse-like.  Shakspeare. 

One  Mrs.  Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his 
nu7se,  or  his  dry  nurse,  or  his  cook.        Shakspeare. 

3.  One  who  breeds,  educates,  or  protects. 
Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 

Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 

One  general  tongue  unto  us.  Shaksp - 

We  must  lose      , 
The  country,  our  dear  nurse,  or  else  thy  person. 
Our-  comfort  in  the  country.  Shakspeare. 

4.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt. 
Can  tales  more  senselesj,  ludicrous,  and  vain. 

By  winter-fires  old  nurses  entertain?       Blackmore. 
The  state  of  being  nursed. 

Can  wedlock  know  so  great  a  curse. 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse?  Cleavela 

6.  In  composition,  any  thing  that  supplies 
food. 

Put  into  your  breeding  pond  three  melters  fur  one 
spawner;  but  if  into  a  nurse  pond  or  feeding  pond, 
then  no  care  is  to  be  taken.  Walton. 

To  Nurse,  nirse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun, 
or  by  contraction  from  nourish;  nourriry 
French.] 

1.  To  bring  up  a  child  or  any  thing  young. 
I  was  nursed  in  swaddling  cloatlis  with  cares. 

Wisdom. 
Him  in  Egerian  groves  Aricia  bore. 
And  wurs'ci  his  youth  along  the  maz-shy  shore. 

Drydtn 

2.  To  bring  up  a  child  not  one's  own. 
Shall  1  call  a  nurse  of  the  Hebrew  women,  that 

she  may  nurse  the  child?  Exodus. 

').  To  feed;  to  keep;  to  maintain. 

Thy  daughters  shall  be  nursed  at  thy  side.  Isaiah. 
Our  monarchs  were  acknowlcilged  here. 
That  they  their  churches  nursing  fathers  were. 

Denham. 
The  Nispans  in  their  dark  abode, 
.A/urs'd  secretly  with  milk  the  thriving  god.  Mdlson. 

4.  To  tend  tiic  sicii. 

5.  To  pamper;  to  foment;  to  encourage; 
to  soften;  to  ciitriM). 

And   what   is  strength,  but  an  effect  of  youth, 

which  if  time  nurse,  how  can  it  evercea^c'  Dirviey 

Jiy  what  fate  has  vice  so  thriven  amongst  u«  and 
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by  what  hands  been  nursed  up  into  %o  uncontroul'd 
a  dominion?  Locke. 

Nu'rsf.h,  nur'sir."*  n.  s.  [from  nurse.'] 

1.  One  that  nurses.   Not  used. 

See  where  he  lies,  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  most  bloody  nurser  of  his  harms.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  promoter;  a  tbmenter. 
Nu'RSKRY,iiir'sur-r^.''**n.s. [from  nurse.'] 

1.  The  act  or  office  of  nursing. 

I  lov'd  her  most,  ond  thought  to  set  my  rest 
On  her  kind  nursery.  Shakspeare. 

2.  That  which  is  the  object  of  a  nurse's 
care. 

She  went  forth  among  her  fruits  and  flow'rs, 
To  visit  liow  they  prospered,  bud  and  bloom 
Her  nurserxj:  they  at  her  coining  sprung, 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

jyiilton, 

3.  A  plantation  of  yount^  trees  to  be  trans- 
planted to  other  ground. 

Your  nursery  of  stocks  ou^ht  to  be  in  a  more  bar- 
ren ground  than  the  ground  is  whcreunto  you  remove 
them.  Bacon. 

My  paper  is  a  kind  of  nursery  for  authors;  and 
some  who  have  made  a  good  figure  here,  will  here- 
after flourish  undertheir  own  names.  Addison. 

4.  Place  where  young  children  are  nursed 
and  brought  up. 

1'   th'   swathing  cloaths,  the   other  from   their 
nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Shaksp. 

You  see  before  you  the  spectacle  of  a  Plantagc- 
net,  who  hath  been  carried  from  the  nursery  to  the 
sanctuary,  from  the  sanctuary  to  the  direful  prison, 
from  the  prison  to  the  hand  of  the  cruel  tormentor, 
and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wilderness;  for  so 
the  world  hath  been  to  me.  Bacon. 

Forthwith  the  devil  did  appear, 
Not  in  the  shape  in  which  he  plies 
At  miss's  elbow  when  she  lies; 
Or  stands  before  the  nursery  doors, 
To  take  the  naughty  boy  that  roars.  Prior. 

They  have  publick  mirseries,  where  all  parents 
are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  educated. 

Swift. 

5.  The  place  or  state  where  any  thing  is 
fostered  or  brought  up,  from  a  nursery 
of  children;  or  whence  any  thing  is  to 
be  removed,  from  a  nursery  of  trees. 

This  keeping  of  cows  is  of  itself  a  very  idle  life, 
and  a  fit  nursery  for  a  thief.  Spenser. 

To  see  fair  Padua,  nurse-ry  of  arts, 
I  am  arriv'd  from  fruitful  Lombardy.  Shaksp. 

A  luxurious  court  is  the  nursery  of  diseases;  it 
breeds  them,  it  encourages,  nourishes,  and  enter- 
tains them.  VEstrange. 

A  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  queens  are  form'd  and  future  heroes  bred; 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 

fyrydm. 
Nu'rsling,  nurs'ling.**"  n.  s.  [from  nurse.] 
One  nursed  up;  a  fondling. 

Then  was  she  held  in  sovereign  dignity, 
And  made  the  nursling  of  nobility.  Spenser. 

I  was  his  nursli^ig  once,  and  choice  delight, 
His  destin'd  from  the  womb.  Millon. 

In  their  tender  nonage,  while  they  spread 
Their  springing  leaves  and  lift  their  infant  head. 
Indulge  their  childhood,  and  the  nursling  spare. 

Dryden. 
NU'RTURE,  nur'tshure.'*"   n.   s.  [con- 
tracted from  nourriture,  French.] 

1.  Food;  diet. 

For  this  did  th'  angel  twice  descend? 
Ordain'd  thy  nurture  holy,  as  of  a  plant 
Select  and  sacred.  _  Millon. 

2.  Educuion;  institution.     Little  used. 

S!ie  should  take  order  for  bringing  up  of  wards  in 
good  nurture,  not  suffer  them  to  come  into  bad 
hands.  Spenser. 


The  thorny  point 
Of  bare  distress,  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  civility;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.  Shaksp. 

To  Nu'rture,  nur'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  educate;  to  train;  to  bring  up. 

Thou  broughtest  it  up  with  thy  righteousness,  and 
nurturedst  it  in  thy  law,  and  reformedst  it  with  thy 
judgment.  2  Esdras. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  had  been  born  in  his 
first  rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten.  Wotton. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  impudence,  shall  appear  before  a  church  go- 
vernour,  severity  and  resolution  are  that  governour's 
virtues.  South. 

2.  To  nurture  ufi;  to  biing  by  care  and 
food  to  maturity. 

They  suppose  mother  earth  to  be  a  great  animal, 
and  to  have  nurtured  up  her  young  offspring  with  a 
conscious  tenderness.  Bentley. 

To  Nu'sTLE,  ntJs'sM.*''''  v.  a.  To  fondle; 
to  cherish.  Corrupted  from  nursle.  See 
NuazLE.  Ainsworth. 

NUT,  no't.  n.  s.  [hnuc,  Sax.  noot,  Dut. 
Mozx,  Fr.] 

1.  The  fruit  of  certain  trees:  it  consists  of 
a  kernel  covered  by  a  hard  shell.  If  the 
shell  and  kernel  are  in  the  centre  of  a 
pulpy  fruit,  they  then  make  not  a  nut 
but  a  stone. 

One  chanc'd  to  find  a  nr.t. 
In  the  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel  root. 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had; 
When  quoth  this  Fay,  dear  queen  be  glad, 
Let  Obcron  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.  Drayton. 

J^uts  are  hard  of  digestion,  yet  possess  some  good 
medicinal  qualities.  Jirhuthnot. 

2.  A  small  body  with  teeth,  which  corres- 
pond with  the  teeth  of  wheels. 

This  faculty  may  be  more  conveniently  used  by 

the  multiplication  of  several  wheels,  together  with 

nuts  belonging  unto  each,  that  aie  used  for  the 

roasting  of  meat.  WilMns. 

Clocks  and  jacks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  of 

the  wheels  and  nuts  be  never  so  smooth,  but  if  they 

be  not  oiled,  will  hardly  move.  Ray. 

Nu'tbrown,    nit'broun.    adj.    ^nut    and 

brown.]   Brown  like  a  nut  kept  long. 

Young  and  old  come  forth  to  play. 
Till  the  live-long  daylight  fail. 
Then  to  the  spicy  nuthrown  ale.  Milton. 

When  this  nuthrown  sword  was  out, 
With  stomach  huge  he  laid  about.  Hudibras. 

Two  milk-white  kids  run  frisking  by  her  side, 
For  which  the  nuthrown  lass,  Erithacis, 
Full  often  offer'd  many  a  savoury  kiss.        Dryden. 
King  Hardicnute,  'midst  Danes  and  Saxons  stout, 
Carous'd  in  nuthrown  ale,  and  din'd  on  grout. 

King. 
Nu'tcrackers,  ni&t'krdk-kiirz.  n.  s.  [^nut 
and  crack.]     An  instrument  used  to  en- 
close nuts  and  break  them  by  pressure. 
He  cast  every  human  feature  out  of  his  counte- 
nance, and  became  a  pair  of  nutcrackers.  Addison. 
Nu'tgall,  nut'gail.  n.  s.  [nut  and  gall.] 
Hard  excrescence  of  an  oak. 

In  vegetable  excretions,  maggots  terminate  in 
flies  of  constant  shapes,  as  in  the  nutgalls  of  the 
outlandish  oak.  Brown. 

Nu'thatch,  ndt'hatsh.  "J  n.  s.  [fiicus 
Nu'tjobber,  niit'job-biir.  Imar^iw*.]  A 
Nu'tpecker,  nut'pek-kir.  J  bird.  Ains. 
Nu'thook,  nit'hook.  n.  s.  [nut  and  hook.] 
1 .  A  stick  with  a  hook  at  the  end  to  pull 


down  boughs  that  the  nuts  may  be  ga- 
thered. 

2.  It  was   anciently,  I  know  not  why,  a 
name  of  contempt. 
JViU/ioofc,  nuthook,  you  lie.  Shaksp. 

Nu'tmeg,  nut'm^g.  n.  s.  [nut  and  ma- 
guet,  French.]  The  kernel  of  a  large 
fruit  not  unlike  the  peach,  and  separa- 
ted from  thai  and  from  its  investient 
coat,  the  mace,  before  it  is  sent  ovei' 
to  us;  except  that  the  whole  fruit  is 
sometimes  sent  over  in  preserve,  by 
way  of  sweetmeat,  or  as  a  curiosity. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  nutmeg;  tiie 
male,  which  is  long  and  cylindrical,  but 
it  has  less  of  the  fine  aromatick  flavour 
than  the  female,  which  is  of  the  shape 
of  an  olive.  Hill. 

The  second  integument,  a  dry  and  flosculous  coat, 
commonly  called  mace;  the  fourth,  a  kernel  inclu- 
ded in  tlie  shell,  which  lieth  under  the  mace,  is  the 
same  we  call  nutmeg.  Brown. 

I  to  my  pleasant  gardens  went, 
Where  nutmegs  breathe  a  fragiaat  scent.    Sandys. 

Nu'tshell,  nut'shel.  n.  «.  [jiut  and  s/ielL] 

1.  The  hard  substance  that  encloses  the 
kernel  of  the  nut. 

I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nutshell,  and  count  my- 
self a  king  of  infinite  space.  Shaksp. 

It  seems  as  easy  to  me,  to  have  the  idea  of  space 
empty  of  body,  as  to  think  of  the  hollow  of  a  »iuf- 
shell  without  a  kernel.  Locke. 

2.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  any  thing  of 
little  value. 

A  fox  had  me  by  the  back,  and  a  thousand  pound 

to  a  nutshell  I  had  never  got  off  again.  V Estrange. 

Nu'ttree,  nfil'tr^e.   n.  s.  [nut  and  tree.] 

A  tree  that  bears  nuts:  commonly  a 

hazel. 

Of  trees  you  shall  have  the  nutlree  and  the  oak. 

Peachmn. 
Like  beating  nutlrees,  makes  a  larger  crop. 

Dryitn. 
Nutrica'tion,  nu-tre-ki'shAn.  n.s.  [nu- 
tricatio,  Latin.]     Manner  of  feeding  or 
being  fed 

Besides  the  teeth,  the  tongue  of  this  animal  is  a 
second  argument  to  overthrow  this  airy  mUrication. 

Brown. 

NU'TRIMENT,  nii'tre-mfint.  n.  s.  [nw 
trimentum,  Lat.]  That  which  feeds  or 
nourishes;  food;  aliment. 

This  slave 
Has  my  lord's  meat  in  him, 
Why  should  it  thrive  antf  turn  to  nutrimentl 

Shakspeare. 

The  stomach  returns  what  it  has  received,  in 

strength  and  nutriment,  diffused  into  all  the  parts 

of  the  body.  SoxtHi. 

Does  not  the  body  thrive  and  grow, 
By  food  of  twenty  years  ago  ? 
And  is  not  virtue  in  mankind. 
The  nutriment  that  feeds  the  mind?  Svnjt. 

Nutrime'ktal,  nu-tr6-m^n'tal.«8  adj. 
[from  nutriment.]  Having  the  quali- 
ties of  food;  alimental. 

By  virtue  of  this  oil  vegetables  are  nutrim£ntd, 
for  this  oil  is  extracted  by  animal  digestion  as  an 
emulsion.  Arbutknot. 

NuTRi'rioN,  nu-trish'iin.  n.  s.  [from  nu- 
tritio,  nut7-io,  Latin;  nutrition^  French.] 
The  act  or  quality  of  nourisiiing,  sup- 
porting strength,  or  increasing  growth. 
New  parts  are  added  to  our  substance  to  supply 
our  continual  decayings;  nor  can  we  give  a  certain 
account  how  the  aliment  is  so  prepared  for  nvirition, 
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or  by  what  mechanism  it  is  so  regularly  distributed. 

Glanville. 
The  obstructioa  of  the  glands  of  the  mesentery  is 
a  great  impediment  to  nutrition;  for  the  lymph  in 
those  glands  is  a  necessary  constituent  of  the  aliment 
before  it  mixeth  with  the  blood.  Jirbulhnot. 

2.  That  Avhicli  nourishes;  nutriment.  Less 
properly. 

Fix'd  like  a  plant  on  his  peculiar  spot, 
To  draiv  nutrition,  propagate,  and  rot.  Pope. 

NuTRi'rious,  nu-trish'us.^**  adj.  (jfrom 
nutrio^  Latin.]  Having  the  quality  of 
nourishing. 

0  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain 
J'i'utnlious!  secret  nitre  lurks  within.  Philips. 

The  heat  equal  to  incubation  is  only  nutrilious; 
and  the  nit/ri<ious  juice  itself  resembles  the  white  of 
an  egg  in  all  its  cjualities.  Arhulhnot. 

Nu'tritive,  mVtr6-tlv.*»'  adj.  [from  nu- 
trio,  Latin.]     Nourishing;  nutrimental; 
alimental. 
While  the  secretory,  or  separating  glands,  are 
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too  much  widened  and  extended,  they  sufler  a  great 
quantity  otmUritive  juice  to  pass  through.  Blachn. 
Nu'TRiruuE,  nu'tr6-ture.  n.  s.  [from  nu- 
trio,  Lat.]  The  power  of  nourishing. 
Not  used. 

Never  make  a  meal  of  flesh  alone,  have  some 
other  meat  with  it  of  less  nutriiure.  Harvey. 

To  Nu'zzLE,  miz'zl.-'"*  -o.  a.  [This  word, 
in  its  original  signification,  seems  cor- 
rupted from  nurale;  but  when  its  origi- 
nal meaning  was  forgotten,  writers  sup- 
posed it  to  come  from  nozzle  or  nose, 
and  in  that  sense  used  it.] 

1.  To  nurse;  to  foster. 

Old  men  long  noizM  in  corruption,  scorning  them 
that  would  seek  reformation.  Sidney. 

2.  To  go  with  the  nose  down  like  a  hog. 

He  charged  through  an  array  of  lawyers,  some- 
times with  sword  in  hand,  at  other  times  nuzzling 
like  an  eel  in  the  mud.  ^rbuthnot 

Sir  Roger  shook  his  ears,  and  nuzzled  along,  well 
satisfied  that  he  was  doing  a  charitable  work. 

ttrbuthnot. 
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The  blessed  benefit,  not  there  confiu'd, 
Drops  to  the  third,  who  nuzzks  close  behind.  Pofc 
Nymph,   nimf.*"  n.   s.   \jui*^yi;   nijmfiha, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  goddess  of  the  woods,  meadows,  oi 
waters. 

And  as  the  moisture  which  the  thirsty  earth 
Sucks  from  the  sea,  to  fill  her  empty  veins, 
From  out  her  womb  at  last  doth  take  a  birth, 
And  runs  a  nymph  along  the  grassy  plains.  JDaviei- 

2.  A  lady.     In  poetry. 

This  resolve  no  mortal  dame. 
None  but  those  eyes  cou'd  have  o'erthrown ; 
The  nyinph  I  dare  not,  need  not  name.         Waller. 

Ny'mphish,  nim'fish.  adj.  [from  nymfih.'] 
Relating  to  nymphs;  ladylike. 
Tending  all  to  nympkish  war.  Drayton. 

Nys,  nis.  [A  corruption  of  ne  fs.]    None 
is;  not  is.     Obsolete. 

Thou  findest  fault,  where  nya  to  be  found. 
And  buildest  strong  work  upon  a  weak  ground. 

Spenser. 
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C\  6.*'*  Has  in  English  a  long  sound;  as, 

^■^9  drone, groan,  atone,  alone,  cloke,  broke, 
coal,  droll;  or  short,  got,  knot,  shot, 
prong,  long.  It  is  usually  denoted  long 
by  a  servile  a  subjoined;  as,  moan;  or 
by  e  at  the  end  of  the  syllable;  as,  bone: 
when  these  vowels  are  not  appended, 
it  is  generally  short,  except  before  //; 
as,  droll,  scroll,  and  even  then  some- 
times short;   as,  loll. 

L  O  is  used  as  an  interjection  of  wishing 
or  exclamation. 

O  that  wc,  who  have  resisted  all  the  designs  of 
his  love,  would  now  try  to  defeat  tliat  of  his  anger! 

Decay  of  Piety. 
0!  were  he  present,  that  his  eyes  and  hands 
Might  see,  and  urge,  the  death  which  he  commands. 

Dijden. 
2.  0  is  used  with  no  great  elegance  by 
Shaks/ieare  for  a  circle  or  oval. 

Can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  field  of  France!  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  0,  the  very  casks 
That  did  aflright  the  air  at  Agincourt.         Shaksp. 
OAF,  6fe.29»  n.  s.  [This  word  is  various- 
ly written;  auj^,  off,  and  0/2/1;  it  seems 
a  corruption  of  ou/i/ie,  a  demon  or  fairy; 
in   German  alf,   from   which   elf:   and 
means  properly  the  same  with  change- 
ling;  a  foolish  child  left  by  malevolent 
ou/ihs  or  fairies,  in  the  place  of  one  more 
witty,  which  they  steal  away.] 
I.  A  changeling;   a  foolish  child  left  by 
the  fairies. 

These,  when  a  child  haps  to  be  got, 
Which  after  proves  an  idiot. 
When  folk  perceives  it  thriveth  not, 
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The  fault  therein  to  smother:  ) 

Some  silly  doating  brainless  calf, 
That  understands  things  by  the  half, 
Says  that  the  fairy  left  this  oaf, 
And  took  away  the  other.  Drayton. 

2.  A  dolt;  a  blockhead;  aK  idiot. 

Oa'fish,  ofe'ish.  adj.  [from  oc/".]  Stupid; 

'     dull;  doltish. 

Oa'fishness,  ofe'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from  oaf- 
ish.']    Stupidity;  dulness. 

OAK,  oke.'^s^  n.  s.  [ac,  aec,  Saxon;  which, 
says  Skinner,  to  show  how  easy  it  is  to 
play  the  fool,  under  a  show  of  literature 
and  deep  researches,  I  will,  for  the  di- 
version of  my  reader,  derive  from  «<xa«, 
a  house;  the  oak  being  the  best  timber 
for  building.  Skinner  seems  to  have 
had  Junius  in  his  thoughts,  who  on  this 
very  word  has  shown  his  usual  fond- 
ness for  Greek  etymology,  by  a  deriva- 
tion more  ridiculous  than  that  by  which 
Skinner  has  ridiculed  him.  j^c  or  oak, 
says  the  grave  criiick,  signified  among 
the  Saxons,  like  robur  among  the  La- 
tins, not  only  an  oak  but  strength,  and 
may  be  well  enough  derived,  non  in- 
commode deduci  potest,  from  kAjcjj, 
strength;  by  taking  the  three  first  let- 
ters, and  then  sinking  the  x,  as  is  not 
uncommon;  quercus.] 

The  oaA-tree  hath  male  flowers,  or  katkins,  which 
consist  of  a  great  number  of  small  slender  threads. 
The  embryos,  which  are  produced  at  remote  dis- 
tances from  these  on  the  same  tree,  do  afterwards 
become  acorns,  which  are  produced  in  hard  scaly 
cups:  the  leaves  are  sinuated.  The  species  are  five. 

Miler. 
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lie  return'd  with  his  brows  bound  with  oak. 

Shakspeare. 
He  lay  along 
Under  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
Upon  the  brook  that  brawls  along  this  wood. 

Shakspeare. 

No  tree  beareth  so  many  bastard  fruits  as  the  oak: 

for  besides  the  acorns,  it  beareth  galls,  oak  apples, 

oak  nuts,  which  are  inflammable,  and  oak  berries, 

sticking  close  to  the  body  of  the  tree  without  stalk. 

Bacon. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees: 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state:  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd. 
An  oak  growing  from  a  plant  to  a  great  tree,  and 
then  lopped,  is  still  the  same  oak.  Locke. 

A  light  earthy,  stony,  and  sparry  matter,  incrust- 
ed  and  atfixed  to  oak  leaves.  Woodward. 

Let  Luiia  boast  her  plants,  nor  envy  we 
The  weeping  amber  and  the  balmy  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  bom, 
And  realms  commanded  which  tliose  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 
Oak  Evergreen,  oke.  n.  s.  [ilex.] 

The  fruit  is  an  acorn  like  the  common  cak.  The 
wood  of  this  tree  is  accounted  very  good  for  many 
sorts  of  tools  and  utensils;  and  affords  the  met  du- 
rable charcoal  in  the  world.  Miller. 

Oaka'pple,  6ke'ap-pl.  n.  3.  [oak  and  afi- 
Jile.']  A  kind  of  spongy  excrescence 
on  the  oak- 

Another  kind  of  excrescence  is  an  exudation  of 
plants  joined  with  putrefaction,  as  in  oakapples, 
which  are  found  chiefly  upon  the  leaves  of  oaks. 

Baeon. 

Oa'ken,  6'k'n.i*"  adj.  [from  oak.]  Made 
of  oak;  gathered  from  oak. 

No  nation  doth  equal  England  for  oaknx  timber 
wherewitli  to  build  ships.  Baron. 

By  lot  from  Jove  I  am  the  pow'r 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  lire  iu  oakei^  bow'r.  JtfiHoii. 
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Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  ti-oop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.    Dryden. 
An  oaken  garland  to  l)e  worn  on  festivals,  was 
the  recompense  of  one  who  had  covered  a  citizen 
in  battle  Addison. 

He  snatch'd  a  good  tough  oaken  cudgel,  and  be- 
gan to  brandish  it.  .^rbuthnot. 
Oa'kf.npin,  6'k'n-pin.  n:  s.   An  apple. 

Oakenpin,  so  called  from  its  hardness,  is  a  last- 
ing fruit,  yields  excellent  liquor,  and  is  near  the 
nature  of  the  Westbuiy  apple,  though  not  in  form. 

Mortimer. 
Oa'kum,  6'ki'im.  n.  s.  [A  word  probably 
formed  by  some  corruption.]  Cords 
untwisted  and  reduced  to  hemp,  with 
■which,  mingled  with  pitch,  leaks  are 
stopped. 

They  make  their  oakum,  wherewith  they  caulk 
the  scams  of  the  ships,  of  old  sear  and  weather-bea- 
ten ropes,  when  they  are  over  spent  and  grown  so 
rotten  as  they  serve  for  no  other  use  but  to  make  rot- 
ten oakum,  which  moulders  and  washes  away  with 
every  sea  as  the  ships  labour  and  are  tossed. 

Raleigh. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  thro'  each  seam  and  rift; 
Their  left  hand  does  the  caulking-iron  guide; 
The  rattling  mallet  with  the  right  they  lift.  Dryden. 
OAR,  6re.296  n.  s.  [ape,  Saxon;  perhaps 
by  allusion  to   the  common   expression 
of  plouf^hing  the  water,  from  the  same 
root  with  ear,  to  plough;   aro,   Latin.] 
A  long  pole  with  a  broad  end,  by  which 
vessels  are  driven  in  the  water,  the  re- 
sistance made  by  water  to  the  oar  push- 
ing on  the  vessel. 

Th'  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shakspeare. 

So  tow'rds  a  ship  the  oar-iinn'd  gallies  ply, 
Which  wanting  sea  to  ride,  or  wind  to  fly. 
Stands  but  to  fall  reveng'd.  DenJiam. 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stream  did  glide. 
Ere    sharp-keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood   did 
learn. 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.  Dryd. 
Its  progressive  motion  may  be  efTectcd  by  the  help 
of  several  vars,  which  in  the  outward  ends  of  them 
shall  be  like  the  fins  of  a  fish  to  contract  and  dilate. 

Wilkins. 
To  Oar,  ore.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
row. 

He  more  undaunted  on  the  ruin  rode, 
And  oar^d  with  labouring  arms  along  the  flood. 

Pope. 
To  Oar,  ore.  v.  a.  To  impel  by  rowing. 
His  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar^d 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  strokes 
To  th'  shore.  Shaksp. 

Oa'ry,  6'r6.   adj.    [from   oar.']     Having 
the  form  or  use  of  oars. 

The  swan  with  arched  neck. 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling,  proudly  rows 
Her  state  with  oary  feet.  jMilton. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet. 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.     Mdison. 
Oast,  ostc.  «.  s.  A  kiln.  Not  in  use. 

Empty  the  bin  into  a  hog-bag,  and  cany  them 

immediately  to  the  oast  or  kiln  to  be  dried.     Mort. 

Oatca'ke,    6te'kake."3°    n.   s.     [^oa(    and 

cake.]  Cake  made  of  the  meal  of  oats. 

Take  a  blue  stone  they  make  haver  or  oatcakes 

upon,  and  lay  it  upon  the  cross  bai's  of  iron. 

Peacham. 
Oa'ten,  o't'n.io^  adj.  [from  oat.]     Made 
of  oats;  bearing;  oats. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks.     Shak^. 


OATH,  6t/i."^^  n.  s.  [aith,  Gothick;  ab, 
Saxon.  The  distance  between  the  noun 
oath,  and  the  verb  sivear,  is  very  ob- 
servable, as  it  may  show  that  our  old- 
est dialect  is  formed  from  different  lan- 
guages.] An  affirmation,  negation,  or 
promise,  corroborated  by  the  attestation 
of  the  Divine  Being. 

Read  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  best  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  then  didst  rend  thy  faith 
Into  a  thousand  oaths;  and  ail  those  oallis 
Descended  into  perjury  to  love  me.        Shakspeare. 

All  the  oath-rites  said, 
I  then  ascended  her  adorned  bed.  Chapman. 

We  have  consultations,  which  inventions  shall  be 
published,  which  not:  and  take  an  oath  of  secrecy 
for  the  concealing  of  those  which  we  think  fit  to 
keep  secret.  Bacon. 

Those  called  to  any  office  of  trust,  are  bound  by 
an  oath  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  it:  but  an  oath 
is  an  appeal  to  God,  and  therefore  can  have  no  m- 
fluence,  except  upon  those  who  believe  that  he  is. 

Sivift. 
Oa'thable,  6/A'a-bl.  adj.   [from  oath.    A 
word  not  used.]     Capable  of  having  an 
oath  administered. 

You're  not  oathable, 
Altho'  I  know  you'll  swear 

Into  strong  shudders  th'  immortal  gods.         Shaksp. 
Oathbrea'king,  oth'brk-king.  n.  s.  [^oath 
and  break.]    Perjury;  the  violation  of  an 
oath. 

His  oathbreaking  he  mended  thus. 
By  now  forswearing  that  he  is  forsworn.       Shaksp. 
Oa'tmalt,  ote'malt.  n.  s.  [^oat  and  malt.] 
Malt  made  of  oats. 

In  Kent  they  brew  with  one-half  oatmalt,  and  the 
other  half  barleymalt.  Mortimer. 

Oa'tmeal,  ot'm^le,  or  ote'm^le.^^^  n.  s. 
\_oat  and  meal.]  Flower  made  by  grind- 
ing oats. 

Oatmeal  and  butter,  outwardly  applied,  dry  the 
scab  on  the  head.  ^rbuthnot. 

Our  neighbours  tell  me  oft,  in  joking  talk. 

Of  ashes,  leather,  oatmeal,  bran,  and  chalk.     Gay. 

Oa'tmeal,  ote'm^le.  n.  s.  \jianicum.]  An 

herb.  Ainsnvorth. 

Oats,  otes.  n.  s.  [aten,  Saxon.]  A  grain, 

which  in  England  is  generally  given  to 

horses,  but  in   Scotland   supports    the 

people. 

It  is  of  the  grass  leaved  tribe;  the  flowers  have 

no  petals,  and  are  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle:  the 

grain  is  eatable.     The  meal  makes  tolerable  good 

bread.  Miller. 

The  oats  have  eaten  the  horses.  Shaksp. 

It  is  bare  mechanism,  no  otherwise  produced  than 

the  turning  of  a  wild  oatbeard,  by  the  insinuation  of 

the  particles  of  moisture.  Locke. 

For  your  lean  cattle,  fodder  them  with  barley 

sti-aw  first,  and  the  oat  straw  last.  Mm-limer. 

His  horse's  alloivance  of  oats  and  beans,  was 

greater  than  the  journey  required.  Swift. 

Oa'tthistle,  oie'this-s'l.   n.   s.  \_oat  and 

thistle.]  An  herb.  Ainnworth. 

Obambula'tion,  6b-am-bu-14'sh\ln.   n.  s. 

\_obambulatio,   from    obambulo,   Latin.] 

The  act  of  walking  about.  Diet. 

To  Obdu'ce,  6b-duse'.  v.  a.  [obduco,  Lat.] 

To  draw  over  as  a  covering. 

No  animal  exhibits  its  face  in  the  native  colour 
of  its  skin  but  man;  all  others  are  covered  with 
feathers,  hair,  or  a  cortex  that  is  obiwed  over  the 
cutis.  Hale. 

Obduc'tion,  6b-dAk'shiln.  n.  s.  [from 
obductio,  obducoj  Lat.]  The  act  of  co- 
vering, or  laying  a  cover. 


Obdu'racy,  6b'ju-ra-s^,  or  6b-diVra-s^. 
203  394  „  jy_  [from  obdurate.]  Inflexible 
wickedness;    impenitence;   hardness  of 

heart. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 
thou  and  FalstafT,  for  obdxiracy  and  persistency. 

Shakspeare. 

God  may,  by  a  mighty  grace,  hinder  the  absolute 

completion  of  sin  in  final  obduracy.  South. 

OBDU'RATE,  ob'ju-iiie,  or  6b-du'rite. 

91  203  294  603  adj.  [obduratus,  Latin.] 

1.  Hard  of  heart;  inflexibly  obstinate  in 
ill;  hardened;  iiripenitent. 

Oh !  let  me  teach  thee  for  thy  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain 

thee; 
Be  not  obdurate,  open  thy  deaf  ears.  Shaksp. 

If  when  you  make  your  pray'rs, 
God  should  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls.' 

Shakspeare'. 
Women  are  soft,  mild  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Shakspeare. 
To  convince  the  proud  what  signs  avail, 
Or  wonders  move  th'  obdurate  to  relent; 
They  harden'd  more,  by  what  might  more  reclaim. 

Milton. 
Obdurate  as  you  are,  oh!  hear  at  least 
My  dying  prayers,  and  grant  my  last  request. 

Dryden, 

2.  Hardened;  firm;  stubborn;  always  with 
some  degree  of  evil. 

Sometimes  the  very  custom  of  evil  makes  the 
heart  obdurate  against  whatsoever  instructions  to 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

A  pleasing  sorcery  could  charm 
Pain  for  a  while,  or  anguish,  and  excite 
Fallacious  hope,  or  arm  th'  obdurate  breast 
With  stubborn  patience,  as  with  triple  steel. 

Milton. 
No  such  thought  ever  sti-ikes  his  marble  obdurate 
heart,  but  it  presently  flics  off  and  rebounds  from 
it.  It  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  be  thorough  paced 
in  ingratitude,  till  he  has  shook  off  all  fetters  of  pity 
and  compassion.  South. 

.  Harsh;   rugged. 

They  joined  tlie  most  obdurate  consonants,  without 
one  intervening  vowel.  Smjt. 

Obdu'rately,  6b'ju-rat-l^.  adv.  [from 
obdurate.]  Stubbornly;  inflexibly;  im- 
penitently. 
Obdu'rateness,  6b'ju-rat-nSs.  n.s.  [from 
obdurate.]  Stubbornness;  inflexibility; 
impenitence. 
Obdura'tion,  6b-ju-ra'shi\n.  n.  s.  [from 
obdurate.]  Hardness  of  heart;  stub- 
bornness. 

What  occasion  it  had  given  them  to  think,  to  their 
greater  obduralion  in  evil,  that  through  a  froward 
and  wanton  desire  of  innovation,  we  did  constrain- 
edly those  things,  for  which  conscience  was  pretend- 
ed.' Hooker. 
This  barren  season  is  always  the  reward  of  ob- 
stinate obduration.                                    Hamm(fnd. 


Obdu'red,  6b-dur'd'.3«9  adj.  \_obduratus, 
Latin.]  Hardened;  inflexible;  impeni- 
tent. 

This  saw  his  hapless  foes,  but  stood  obdufd, 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  pow'rs 
Insensate.  MUon. 

OBE'DIENCE,6-b^'j^-^nse.293  378  98  „.s.  [o6e- 

dience,  Fr.  obedientia.  Lat.]  Obsequi- 
ousness; submission  to  authority;  com- 
pliance with  command  or  prohibition. 

If  you  violently  proceed  against  him,  it  would 
shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.    Shaksp. 
Thy  husband 
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Craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands, 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience,  Shaksp. 
His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey,  whether 
of  siu  unto  (Icatli,  or  of  obedience  unto  righteous- 
ness. Roinmu. 
It  was  both  a  strange  commission,  and  a  strange 
obedience  to  a  commission,  for  men  so  furiously  as- 
sailed, to  hold  their  bands.  Bacon. 

In  vain  thou  bid'st  me  to  forbear, 
Obedience  were  rebellion  here.  Cowley. 

Nor  can  this  be, 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  didst  want, 
Obedience  to  the  law  of  God,  impos'd 
On  penalty  of  death.  Milton. 

Wc  must  beg  the  grace  and  assistance  of  God's 
spirit  to  enable  us  to  forsake  our  sins,  and  to  walk 
in  obedience  to  him.  Duly  of  Man. 

The  obedience  of  men  is  to  imitate  the  obedience 
of  angels,  aiid  rational  beings  on  earth  are  to  live 
unto  God,  as  rational  beings  in  heaven  live  unto  him. 

Laio. 
OBE'DIENT,6-b6'j6-^nt.  adj.  [obediens, 
Latin.]     Submissive  to  authority;  com- 
pliant  witli    command   or  proliibition; 
obsequious. 

To  this  end  did  I  write,  that  I  might  know  the 
proof  of  you,  whether  ye  be  obedient  in  all  things. 

2  Corinthians. 
To  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  bath 
Made  promise.  Shakspeare. 

Religion  hath  a  good  influence  upon  the  people, 
to  make  them  obedient  to  government,  and  peacea- 
ble one  towards  another.  TiUotson. 

The  cliief  his  orders  gives;  th'  obedient  band. 
With  due  observance,  wait  the  chief's  command. 

Pope. 
Obedie'ntx.\l,  6-b6-j6-^n'shal.  adj.  [oie- 
dientiel^  French;  from  obedient.^  Accor- 
ding to  the  rule  of  obeflience. 

Faith  is  such  as  God  will  accept  of,  when  it  at- 
fords  fiducial  reliance  on  the  promises,  and  obedien- 
tial submission  to  the  command.  Hammond. 
Faith  is  then  perfect  when  it  produces  in  us  a  fi- 
duciary assent  to  whatever  the  gospel  has  revealed, 
and  an  obediential  submission  to  the  commands. 

Wake''s  Preparation  for  Death. 
Obe'diently,  6-b6'j^-6nt-16.  adv.   [from 
obediejit.^     With  obedience. 

We  should  behave  ourselves  reverently  and  obe- 
diently towards  the  Divine  Majesty,  and  justly  and 
charitably  towards  men.  TiUotson. 

Obe'isan'CK,  6-l)ci'sanse.^^°  n.  s.  [^obeisance, 
French.  This  word  is  formed  by  cor- 
ruption from  obaisa7ice,  an  act  of  reve- 
rence.] A  bow;  a  courtesy;  an  act  of 
reverence  made  by  inclination  of  the 
body  or  knee. 

Bartholomew  my  page. 
See  drest  in  all  suits  like  a  lady; 
Then  call  him  madam,  do  him  all  obeisance. 

Shaks]). 
Bathsheba  bowed  and  did  obeisance  unto  the  king. 

1  Kings. 
The  lords  and  ladies  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made; 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.    Dryden. 
O'belisk,  ob'^-lisk.  n.  s.   \^ode(iscus,  Lat.J 
I.   A  magnificent  high  piece  of  solid  mar- 
ble, or  other  fine  stone,  having  usually 
four   faces,  and   lessening   upwards  by 
degrees,  till  it  ends  in  a  point  like  a  py- 
ramid. Harris. 

Between  the  statues  obelisks  were  plac'd, 
And  the  learu'd  walls  with  hicroglyphicks  grac'd. 

Pope. 
2.  A  mark  of  censure  in  the  margin  of  a 
book,  in  the  form  of  a  da-^gor  [t]. 

He  published  the  translation  of  the  Sej)tuagint, 
having  compared  it  with  the  Hebrew,  and  noted  by 
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asterisks  what  was  defective,  and  by  obelisks  what 
redundant.  Gretc. 

OBEquiTA'xroN,  6b-6k-kw6-ti'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  obequico,  Latin.]  The  act  of  ri- 
ding about. 

Obeura'tion,  6b-^r-ri'shAn.  n.  s.  [from 
oberroj  Latin.]  The  act  of  wandering 
about. 

OBE'SE,  6-b^se'.  adj.  [_obesus^  Latin.] 
Fat;  loaden  with  flesh. 

Obe'seness,  6-bese'nes.  >      n.    s.     [from 

Obe'sity,  6-b^s'si-t6.  3  obese,']  Mor- 
bid fatness;  incumbrance  of  flesh. 

On  these  many  diseases  depend;  as  on  the  strait- 
ness  of  the  chest,  a  phthisis;  on  the  largeness  of  the 
veins,  an  atrophy;  on  their  smallness,  obesily.  Grew. 

To  Obe'y,  6-bi'.  V.  a.  [^obeir,  French;  obe- 

dio,  Latin.] 
1.  To  pay  submission  to;  to  comply  with, 
from  reverence  to  authority. 
The  will  of  Heav'n 
Be  douc  in  this  and  all  things!  I  obey.  Shaksp. 

I  am  asham'd,  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  not  sin  reign  in  your  mortal  body,  that  ye 
should  obey  it  in  the  lusts  thereof.  Romans. 

The  ancient  Britons  yet  a  scepter'd  king  obeyed. 

Drayton. 
Was  she  thy  god,  that  her  thou  didst  obey, 
Before  his  voice?  Milton. 

Africk  and  India  shall  his  powV  obey. 
He  shall  extend  his  propagated  sway. 
Beyond  the  solar  year,  without  the  stairy  way. 

Dryden 


2.  It  had  formerly  sometimes  to  before 
the  person  obeyed,  which  .Addison  has 
mentioned  as  one  of  Milton^s  latinisms; 
but  it  is  frequent  in  old  writers:  when 
we  borrowed  the  French  word  we  bor- 
rowed the  syntax,  obeir  au  roi. 

He  commanded  the  trumpets  to  sound;  to  which 
the  two  brave  knights  obeying,  they  performed  their 
courses,  breaking  their  staves.  Sidney. 

The  flit  bark,  obeying  to  her  mind. 
Forth  launched  quickly,  as  she  did  desire.  Spenser. 
His  servants  ye  are,  to  whom  ye  obey.     Romans. 
Nor  did  they  not  perceive  the  evil  plight 
In  which  they  were,  or  the  fierce  pains  not  feel, 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obeyed. 

Milton. 
0'BJECT,6b'j^kt.*92  n.  s.  [objet,  French, 

objectum.,  Latin.] 
1.  That  about  which  any  power  or  faculty 
is  employed. 

Pardon 
The  flat  unraised  spirit,  that  hath  dar'd, 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakspeare. 

They'are  her  farthest  reaching  instrument, 
Yet  they  no  beams  unto  their  object  send; 

But  all  the  rays  aie  from  their  objects  sent. 
And  in  the  eyes  with  pointed  angles  end.  Davies. 
The  object  of  true  faith  is,  either  God  himself, 
or  the  word  of  God:  God  who  is  believed  in,  and 
the  %vord  of  God  as  the  rule  of  faith,  or  matter  to 
be  believed.  Hammond. 

The  act  of  faith  is  applicated  to  the  object  accor- 
ding to  the  nature  cf  it;  to  what  is  already  past,  as 
past;  to  what  is  to  come,  as  still   to  come;  to  that 
which  is  present,  as  it  is  still  present.         Pearson 
Those  things  in  ourselves,  are  the   only  proper 
objects  of  our  zeal,  which,  in  others,  are  the  un- 
questionable subjects  of  our  praises.  Sprat. 
Truth  is  the  object  of  our  understanding,  as  good 
isofthowii:.                                                Dryden. 
As  you  have  no  mistress  to  serve,  so  let  your  own 
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soul  be  the  o6j«c<  of  your  daily  care  and  attendance. 

Laic. 


■  Something  presented  to  the  senses  to 
raise  any  affection  or  emotion  in  the 
mind. 

Dishonour  not  your  eye 
By  throwing  it  on  any  other  object.  Shaksp. 

Why  else  this  double  object  in  our  sight. 
Of  flight  pursu'd  in  the  air,  and  o'er  the  ground. 
.  Milton. 

This  passenger  felt  some  degree  of  concern,  at 
the  sight  of  so  moving  an  object,  and  therefore  with- 
*^few.  Jitterbury. 

[In  grammar.]     Any  thing  influenced 
by  somewhat  else. 

The  accusative  after  a  verb  transitive,  or  a  sen- 
tence in  room  thereof,  is  called  by  grammarians, 
the  object  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

OV.JECTGLASS,  ob'j^kt-glas.  n.  s.  Glass 
of  an  optical  instrument  remotest  from 
the  eye. 

An  objectglass  of  a  telescope  I  once  mended,  by 
grinding  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  and  leaning  easily 
on  it  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  putty  should  scratch  it. 

J^etpton. 
To  Obje'ct,  6b-jdkl'.  v.  a.  [objecter,  Fr. 

objicio,  objectum,  Lat.] 
.  To  oppose;  to  present  in  opposition. 

Flowers  growing  scattered  in  divers  beds,  will 
show  more  so  as  that  they  be  object  to  view  at  once. 

Bacon. 
Pallas  to  their  eyes 
The  mist  objected,  and  condens'd  the  skies.      Pope. 
1.  To  propose  as  a  charge  criminal,  or  a 
reason  adverse:  with  to  or  against. 

Were  it  not  some  kind  of  blemish  to  be  like  un- 
to infidels  and  heathens,  it  would  not  so  usually  be 
objected;  men  would  not  think  it  any  advantage  in 
the  cause  of  religion  to  be  able  therewith  justly  to 
charge  their  adversaries.  Hooker. 

The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 
liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to  be 
°'^<^^r^^-  Whitgift 

Men  in  all  deliberations  find  ease  to  be  of  the 
negative  side,  and  aflfect  a  credit  to  object  and  fore- 
tel  difficulties;  for  when  propositions  are  denied 
there  is  an  end  of  them;  but  if  they  be  allowed  it 
requireth  a  new  work;  which  false  point  of  wisdom 
IS  the  bane  of  business.  Bacon 

The  old  truth  was,  object  ingratitude,  and  ye  ob- 
ject all  crimes:  and  is  it  not  as  old  a  truth,  is  it  not 
a  higher  truth,  object  rebellion,  and  ye  object  all 

"Tu'-  u      .  Hobday. 

I  his  the  adversaries  of  faith  have  too  much  rea- 
son to  object  against  too  many  of  its  professors;  but 
(gainst  the  faith  itself  nothing  at  all.  Sprat. 

It  was  objected  against  a  late  painter,  that  he  drew 
many  graceful  pictures,  but  few  of  them  weie  like. 
„.,  , .       ,  Dryden. 

Others  object  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  and  difl^- 
culties  in  furnishing  greater  supplies.  addison 

There  was  but  this  single   fault  that  Erasmus, 
though  an  enemy,  could  object  to  him.       .itterbury. 
Obje'ction,  ob-j^k'shi^n.  n.  s.   [objection, 
French;   objectio,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  presenting  any  thing  in  op- 
position. 
Criminal  charge. 

Speak  on,  sir, 
I  dare  your  worst  objections.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Adverse  argumt-nt. 

There  is  ever  between  all  estates  a  secret  war 
I  know  well  (his  speech  is  the  ohjtction,  and  not  the 
decision:  and  that  it  is  after  refuted.  Bacon. 

Whosoever  makes  such  objections  against  an  hy- 
pothesis, hath  a  right  to  be  heard,  let  his  temper  and 
genius  be  what  it  will.  t    . 

4.  Fault  found. 

I  have  shewn  your  verses  to  some,  who  have  m-»dp 
that  objection  to  them.  '  mUah- 
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O'BJECTIVE,  6b-jekriv.  adj.  [objectif, 
French;  objtctus,  Latin.] 

1,  Belonging  to  the  object;  contained  in 
the  object. 

Ceitaiiity,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguish- 
ed into  objective  and  subjective.  Objective  certain- 
ty is  when  the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself; 
and  subjective,  when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of 
it.     The  one  is  in  things,  the  other  in  our  minds. 

Watts. 

2.  Made  an  object;  pioposed  as  an  object; 
residing  in  objects. 

If  this  one  small  piece  of  nature  still  affords  new 
matter  for  our  discoveiy,  when  should  we  be  able 
to  search  out  the  vast  treasuries  of  objective  know- 
ledge that  lies  within  the  compass  of  the  universe? 

Hale. 
O'bjectively,  6b-j6k'tiv-le.  adv.   [from 

objective.^ 
1.  In  manner  of  an  object. 

This  may  fitly  be  called  a  determinate  idea,  when 
such  as  it  is  at  any  time  objectively  in  the  mind,  it 
is  annexed,  and  without  variation  determined  to  an 
articulate  sound,  which  is  to  be  steadily  the  sign  of 
that  same  object  of  the  mind.  Locke. 

3.  In  tiie  state  of  an  object. 

The  basilisk  should  be  destroyed,  in  regard  he 
first  receiveth  the  rays  of  his  antipathy  and  vene- 
mous  emission,  which  objectively  move  bis  sense. 

Erown. 
0'BJECTivENEss,6b-j^k'tiv-n^s.  n.s.  [iroin 
ftbjective.']     The  stale  of  being  an  ob- 
ject. 

Is  there  such  a  motion  or  objectiveness  of  exter- 
nal bodies,  which  produceth  light?  The  faculty  of 
light  is  fitted  to  receive  that  impression  or  objective- 
ness, and  that  objectiveness  titted  to  that  faculty. 

Hale. 
Obje'ctor,  6b-j6k'ti&r.i^8  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
ject.']    One  who  offers  objections;  one 
who  raises  difficulties. 

But  these  objectors  must  the  cause  upbraid. 
That  has  not  mortal  man  immortal  made. 

Blackmore. 
Let  the  objectors  consider,  that  these  irregulari- 
ties must  have  come  from  the  laws  of  mechanism. 

Bentley. 

O'bit,  ob'lt.  [a  corruplion  of  obiitf  or  obi- 
vit.]     Funeral  obsequies.  Ainstu. 

ro  OBJU'RGATE,  6b-jir'gate.  -u.  a. 
\_objurgo.,  Latin.]    To  chide;  to  reprove. 

Objurga'tion,  6b-jur-ga'shfln.  n.s.  [ob- 
jurgatio,  Latin.]  Reproof;  reprehen- 
sion. 

If  there  be  no  true  liberty,  but  all  things  come  to 
pass  by  inevitable  necessity,  then  what  ai-e  all  in- 
teiTogations  and  objurgations,  and  reprehensions  and 
expostulations?  Bramhall. 

Obju'rgatory,  ob-jiir'ga-tdr-re.**''  adj. 
^objurgatorius,  Lat.]  Reprehensory; 
culpatory;  chiding. 

Obla'te,  6b-late'.  adj.  [oblatus,  Latin.] 
Flatted  at  the  poles.  Used  of  a  spheroid. 
By  gravitation  bodies  on  this  globe  will  press  to- 
wards its  centre,  though  not  exactly  thither,  by  rea- 
son of  the  oblate  spheroidical  figure  of  the  earth, 
arising  from  its  diurnal  rotation  about  its  axis. 

Cheyne. 

Obla'tion,  6b-la'shdn.  n.  a.  [oblation., 
Fr.  oblatus^  Lat.]  An  offering;  a  sacri- 
fice; any  thing  offered  as  an  act  of  wor- 
ship or  reverence. 

She  looked  upon  the  picture  before  her,  and 
straight  sighed,  and  straight  tears  followed,  as  if  the 
idol  of  duty  ought  to  be  honoured  ^Wth  such  obla- 
tions, Sidney. 

Many  conceive  in  the  oblation  of  Jephtha's  daugh- 


ter, not  a  natural  but  a  civil  kind  of  death,  and  a 

separation  from  the  world.  Brown. 

The  will  gives  worth  to  the  oblation,  as  to  God's 

acceptance,  sets  the  poorest  giver  upon  the  same 

level  with  the  richest.  South. 

The  kind  oblation  of  a  falling  tear.  Dryden. 

Behold  the  coward  and  the  brave, 

All  make  oblations  at  this  shrine.  Swift. 

Oblecta'tion,  6b-ldlv-li'shtin.  n.  s.  [_ob- 

/ec^a^io,  Latin.]     Delight;  pleasure. 
To  O'BLIGATE,  ob'le-gite.  v.  a.  [obligo, 

Latin.]     To  bind  by  contract  or  duty. 
Obliga'tion,  6b-l^-ga'shijn.  n.  s.  [obliga- 
tion from  obligo,  Lat.   obligation^  Fr.] 

1 .  The  binding  power  of  any  oath,  vow, 
duty;  contract. 

Your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shaksp. 

There  was  no  means  for  him  as  a  christian,  to  sa- 
tisfy all  obligations  both  to  God  and  man,  but  to  of- 
fer himself  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord  and  peace. 

Bacon. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  such 
creatures  should  be  under  the  obligation  of  accept- 
ing such  evidence,  as  in  itself  is  sufficient  for  their 
conviction.  Wilkins. 

The  better  to  satisfy  this  obligation,  you  have  ear- 
ly cultivated  the  genius  you  have  to  arms.       Dryd. 

No  lies  can  bind,  that  from  constraint  arise, 
Where  cither's  forc'd  all  obligation  dies.  Granville. 

2.  An  act  which  binds  any  man  to  some 
performance. 

The  heir  of  an  obliged  person  is  not  bound  to 
make  restitution,  if  the  obligation  passed  only  by  a 
personal  act;  but  if  it  passed  from  his  person  to  his 
estate,  then  the  estate  passes  with  all  its  burthen. 

Taylor. 

3.  Favour  by  which  one  is  bound  to  gra- 
titude. 

Where  is  the  obligation  of  any  man's  making  me 
a  present  of  what  he  does  not  care  £or  himself? 

^Estrange. 
So  quick  a  sense  did  the  Israelites  entertain  of  the 
merits  of  Gideon,  and  the  obligation  he  had  laid  up- 
on them,  that  they  tender  him  the  regal  and  here- 
ditai-y  government  of  that  people.  South. 

O'bugatory,  6b'16-gi-tAr-6.^i2  adj.  [ob- 
ligatoire,  Fr.  from  obligate.^  Imposing 
an  obligation;  binding;  coercive:  with  to 
or  on. 

And  concerning  the  lawfulness,  not  only  permis- 
sively,  but  whether  it  be  not  obligatory  to  christian 
princes  and  states.  Bacon. 

As  long  as  the  law  is  obligatory,  so  long  our  obe- 
dience is  due.  Taylor. 
A  people  long  used  to  hardships,  look  upon  them- 
selves as  creatures  at  mercy,  and  that  all  impositions 
laid  on  them  by  a  stronger  hand,  are  legal  and  ob- 
ligatory. Swijt- 
If  this  patent  is  obligatory  on  them,  it  is  contrary 
to  acts  of  parliament,  and  therefore  void.       Swift. 
To  OBLFGE,  6-biidje',  or  6-bleWje'."^ 

V.  a.  [obliger,  French;  obligo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  bind;  to  impose  obligation;  to  com- 
pel to  something. 

All  these  have  moved  me,  and  some  of  them 
obliged  me  to  commend  these  my  labours  to  your 
grace's  patronage.  White. 

The  church  hath  been  thought  fit  to  be  called  ca- 
tholick,  in  reference  to  the  universal  obedience 
which  it  prescribeth;  both  in  regard  to  the  persons, 
obliging  men  of  all  conditions,  and  in  relation  to 
the  precepts,  requiring  the  performance  of  all  the 
evangelical  commands.  Pearson. 

Religion  obliges  men  to  the  practice  of  those  vir- 
tues which  conduce  lo  the  preservation  of  our  health. 

Tillotson. 

The  law  must  oblige  in  all  precepts,  or  in  none. 

If  it  oblige  in  all,  all  ai-e  to  be  obeyed;  if  it  oblige 


in  none,  it  has  no  longer  the  authority  of  a  law. 

nogers. 

!.  To  indebt;  to  lay  obligations  of  grati- 

tude. 

He  that  depends  upon  another,  must 
Oblige  his  honour  with  a  boundless  trust.       Waller. 

Since  love  obliges  not,  1  from  this  hour 
Assume  the  right  of  man's  despotic  power. 

Dryden. 

Vain  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred! 
These  ti-uths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind. 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind: 
Reveal'd  religion  first  inform'd  thy  sight, 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light. 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heaven  would  soar, 
And  would  not  be  obliged  to  God  for  more.     Dii/i/. 

When  interest  calls  off  all  her  sneaking  train. 
When  all  th'  obliged  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits  or  to  the  scaffold  or  the  cell.  Pope. 

To  those  hills  we  are  obliged  for  all  our  metals, 
and  to  them  for  all  the  conveniences  and  comforts 
of  life.  Bentlty. 

3.  To  please;  to  gratify. 

A  great  man  gets  more  by  obliging  his  inferiour, 
than  by  disdaining  him ;  as  a  man  has  a  greater  ad- 
vantage by  sowing  and  dressing  bis  ground,  than  he 
can  have  by  trampling  upon  it.  ^outh. 

Some  natures  are  so  sour  and  so  ungrateful,  that 
they  are  never  to  be  obliged.  VEstrange. 

Happy  the  people  who  preserve  their  honour. 
By  the  same  duties  that  oblige  their  prince! 

.Addison. 
Oblige'e,  6b-l^-jd6'.  n.  s.  [from  oblige.] 
The  person  bound  by  a  legal  and  writ- 
ten contract. 


OBLi'GEMENT,6-blidje'm^nt,  or  6-bl^edje'- 
m^nt.  n.  s.  [obligeynent,  French.]  Ob- 
ligation. 

I  will  not  resist,  whatever  it  is,  either  of  divine 
or  human  obligement,  that  you  lay  upon  me.  Milton. 

Let  this  fair  princess  but  one  minute  stay, 
A  look  from  her  will  your  obligements  pay.    Dryd. 

Obli'ger,  6-bli'jtlr,  or  6-blee'j6r.  n.  s. 
He  who  binds  by  contract. 

Obli'ging,  6-bli'jing,  or  6-ble^'jing.  fiart. 
adj.  [obligeanty  French;  from  oblige,] 
Civil;  complaisant;  respectful;  enga- 
ging. 

Nothing  could  be  more  obliging  and  respectful 
than  the  lion's  letter  was,  in  appearance;  but  there 
was  death  in  the  true  intent.  VEstrange. 

Monseigneur  Strozzi  has  many  curiosities,  and  i« 
very  obliging  to  a  stranger  who  desires  the  sight  of 
them.  Mdison. 

Obliging  creatures!  make  me  see 
All  that  disgrac'd  my  betters,  met  in  me.        Pope. 

So  obliging  that  he  ne'er  obliged.  Pope. 

Obli'gingly,  6-bli'jing-l^,  or  6-bl66'jing- 
1^  adv.  [from  obliging^]  Civilly;  com- 
plaisantly. 

Eugenius  informs  me  very  obligingly,  that  he  ne- 
ver thought  he  should  have  disliked  any  passage  in 
my  paper.  Mdison. 

1  see  her  taste  each  nauseous  draught. 
And  so  obligingly  2sa  caught; 
I  bless  the  hand  from  whence  they  came. 
Nor  dare  distort  my  face  for  shame.  Swift, 

Obli'gingness,  o-bli'jlng-nSs,  or  6-blW- 
jing-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  obliging.'] 

1.  Obligation;  force. 
They  look  into  them  not  to  weigh  the  obliging- 
ness, but  to  quarrel  the  difficulty  of  the  injunctions: 
not  to  direct  practice,  but  excuse  prevarications. 

Decay  of  Pkty. 

2.  Civility;  complaisance. 

Obliqua'tion,  ob-Ie-kwA'shiin.  n.  s.  [ob' 
liguatioy  from  obliquo,  Lat.]     Declina* 
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tionfrom  straightness  or  perpendicular- 
ity; obliquity. 

The  change  made  by  the  obliqualion  of  the  eyes 
is  least  in  colours  of  the  densest  than  in  thin  sub- 
stances. JVhcton. 
OBLl'QUE,  6b-like'."«*i»  adj.  [^odligue, 
French;  obliguus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Not  direct;  not  perpendicular;  not  pa- 
rallel. 

One  by  his  view 
Mought  deem  him  born  with  ill-dispos'd  skies, 
Whcu  oblique  Saturn  sat  iu  the  house  of  th'  agonies. 

Spenser. 

If  sound  be  stopped  and  repercussed,  it  cometh 
about  on  the  other  side  in  an  obLlque  line.     Bacon. 

May  they  not  pity  us,  conilemn'd  to  bear 
The  various  heav'n  of  an  obllquer  sphere; 
While  by  fix'd  laws,  and  with  a  just  return, 
They  feel  twelve  hours  that  shade,  for  twelve  that 
burn.  Prior. 

Bavaria's  stars  musl  be  accus'd  which  shone, 
That  fatal  day  the  mighty  work  was  done, 
With  rays  oblique  upon  the  Gallic  sun.  Prior. 

It  has  a  direction  obliqw  to  ihat  of  the  former 
motion.  Clieyne. 

Criticks  form  a  genei-al  character  from  the  obser- 
vation of  particular  rirors,  taken  in  their  own  ob- 
liq%ie  or  imperfect  views;  which  is  as  unjust,  as  to 
make  a  judgment  of  the  beauty  of  a  man's  body, 
from  the  shade  it  cast  in  such  and  such  a  position. 

Broome. 

2.  Not  direct;  indirect;  by  a  side  glance. 

Has  he  given  the  lie 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel;  you  must  challenge  him. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  [In  grammar.]  Any  case  in  nouns  ex- 
cept the  nominative. 

OBLi'quELY,  6b-like'16.  adv.  [from  o6- 
lique.^ 

1.  Not  directly;  not  perpendicularly. 

Of  meridian  altitude,  it  hath  but  twenty-three 
degrees,  so  that  it  plays  but  obliquely  upon  us,  and 
as  the  sun  doth  about  the  twenty-third  of  January. 

Brown. 
Dechning  from  the  noon  of  day, 
The  sun  obliquely  shoots  his  burning  ray.        Pope. 

2.  Not  in  the  immediate  or  direct  mean- 
ing. 

They  haply  might  admit  the  truths  obliquely  le- 
velled, which  bashfuluess  persuadcth  not  to  enquire 
for.  Fell. 

His  discourse  tends  obliquely  to  the  detracting 
from  others,  or  the  extolling  of  himself.    Addison. 

Obli'queness,  6b-llke'n^s.  )    72.  s.    [o6/i- 
OflLi'quiTY,  6b-lik'vv(i-t^.    3       guile,  Fr. 
from  odligue.^ 

1.  Deviation  from  physical  rectitude;  de- 
viation from  parallelism  or  perpendicu- 
larity. 

Which  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  conti-ary  with  thwart  obliquities.        Milton. 

2.  Deviation  from  moral  rectitude. 

There  is  in  rectitude,  beauty;  as  contrariwise  in 
obliquity,  dcformiiy.  Hooker. 

Count  Rodophill,  cut  out  for  government  and 
high  affairs,  and  balancing  all  matters  iu  the  scale 
of  his  high  understanding,  hath  rectified  all  obli- 
quities. Howel. 

For  a  rational  creature  to  conform  himself  to  the 
will  of  God  in  all  things,  carries  in  it  a  rational  rec- 
titude or  goodness;  and  to  disobey  or  oppose   his 
will  in  any  thing,  imports  a  moral  obliquity.  South. 
To  OBLl'TEKATE,  ob-lit'tiir  liite.  v.  a. 

^odlitero,  ob  and  litera,  Latin.] 
1.  To  efface  any  thing  written. 
S.  To  wear  out;  to  destroy;  to  efface. 

Wars  and  desolations  obiUcrate  many  ancirnt 
monuHJcnts.  Ude. 


Let  men  consider  themselves  as  ensnared  in  that 
unhappy  contract,  which  has  rendered  them  part  of 
the  devil's  possession,  and  contrive  how  they  may  ob- 
literate that  reproach,  and  disenUngle  their  mortga- 
ged souls.  ^fca?/  "/  -Pi*'!/- 
These  simple  ideas  the  understanding  car:  no  more 
refuse  to  have,  or  alter,  or  blot  them  out,  than  a 
mirrour  can  refuse,  alter,  or  obliterate  the  images, 
which  the  objects  set  before  it  produce.         Locke. 
Oblitera'tiox,   ob-lit-ter-ra'shiin.   n.  s. 
\_obliteratio,  Lat.]    Effacement;  extinc- 
tion. 

Considering  the  casualties  of  wars,  transmigra- 
tions, especially  that  of  the  general  flood,  there 
might  probably  be  an  obliteration  of  all  those  mo- 
numents of  antiquity  that  ages  precedent  at  some 
time  have  yielded.  Hale. 

Obli'vion,  6-bliv'v6-iln."3  n.  s.  {_oblivio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Forgetfulness;    cessation   of   remem- 
brance. 

Water  drops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow'd  cities  up. 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shouldst  have  heard  many  things  of  worthy 
memoiy,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  and  thou 
return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave.         Shakspeare. 

Knowledge  is  made  by  oblivion,  and  to  purchase 
a  clear  and  warrantable  body  of  truth,  we  must 
forget  and  part  with  much  we  know.  Brown. 

Can  they  imagine  that  God  has  therefore  forgot 
their  sins,  because  they  are  not  willing  to  remem- 
ber them  ?  Or  will  they  measure  his  pardon  by  their 
own  oblivion.  South. 

Among  our  crimes  oblivion  may  be  set; 
But  'tis  our  king's  perfection  to  forget.       Dryden. 

2.  Amnesty;  general  pardon  of  crimes  in 
a  state. 

By  the  act  of  oblivion,  all  ofTenceB  against  the 
crown,  and  all  particular  trespasses  between  sub- 
ject and  subject,  were  pardoned,  remitted,  and  ut- 
terly extinguished.  Davies. 

Obli'vious,  6-bliv've-ils.  adj.  \j)bliviosus, 
Lat.]  Causing  forgetfulness. 

Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

The  British  souls 
Exult  to  see  the  crowding  ghosts  descend 
Unnumber'd;  well  aveng'd,  they  quit  the  cares 
Of  mortal  life,  and  drink  th'  oblivious  lake.  Philips. 

Oh  born  to  see  what  none  can  see  awake! 
Behold  the  wonders  of  th'  oblivious  lake.        Pope. 

OBLO'NG,  ob'long.  adj.  [oblong,  Fr. 
obiongus,  Latin.]  Longer  than  broad; 
the  same  Avith  a  rectangle  parallelo- 
gram, whose  sides  are  unequal.  Harris. 
The  best  figure  of  a  garden  I  esteem  an  oblong 
upon  a  descent.  TempWs  Miscellanies. 

Every  particle,  supposing  them  globular  or  not 
very  oblong,  would  be  above  nine  million  times 
their  own  length,  from  any  other  particle.  Bentley. 
Oblo'ngly,  ob'long-l^,    adv.    [from    ob- 
long.']   In  an  oblong  form. 

The  surface  of  the  temperate  climates  is  larger 

than  it  would  have  been,  had  the  globe  of  our  earth 

or  of  the  planets,  been  either  spherical,  or  oblongly 

spheroidical.  Cheyne. 

Obx-o'ngxess,    6b'l6ng-nls.   n.  s.   [from 

oblong.']     The  state  of  being  oblong. 
O'BLoquY,  6b'l6-kw6.3*J  n.  s.  [obloquor, 

Latin.] 
1.  Censorious  speech;  blame;  slander;  re- 
proach. 

Reasonable  moderation  hath  freed  us  from  being 
deservedly  subject  unto  that  bitter  kind  of  ohlcquy, 
whereby  as  the  church  of  Rome  doth,  under  tile 
colour  of  love  towajds  those  things  whicli  be  harm- 


less, maintain  extremely  most  hurtful  corruptions ; 
so  we  peradventure  might  be  upbraided,  that  under 
colour  of  hatred  towards  those  things  that  are  cor- 
rupt, we  are  on  the  other  side  as  exQ-eme,  even 
against  most  harmless  ordmances.  Hooker. 

Here  new  aspersions,  with  new  obloquies. 
Are  laid  on  old  deserts-  Danitrs  Civil  War. 

Canst  thou  with  impious  obloquy  condemn 
The  just  decree  of  God,  prouounc'd  and  sworn? 

Milton. 

Shall  names,  that  made  your  city  the  glory  of 
the  earth,  be  mentioned  with  obloquy  and  detrac- 
tion.' Addison. 

Every  age  might  perhaps  produce  one  or  two 
true  geniuses,  if  they  were  not  sunk  under  the  cen- 
sure and  obloquy  of  plodding,  servile,  imitating  pe- 
dants. Swift. 
2.  Cause  of  reproach;  disgrace.  Not  pro- 
per. 

My  chastity's  the  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors; 
WTiich  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  th'  world 
In  me  to  lose.  Shatcspeare. 

Obmute'scence,  ob-mu-t^s's^nse"^"  7i.  s. 
[from  obinuttucoy  Latin.]  Loss  of 
speech. 

A  vehement  fear  often  produceth  ohmutescence. 

Brown. 

OBNO'XIOUS,  6b-n6k'shiis.  adj.  [ob- 
noxius,  Latin.] 

1.  Subject. 

I  propound  a  character  of  justice  in  a  middle 
form,  between  the  speculative  discourse  of  philoso- 
phers, and  the  writings  of  lawyers,  which  are  tied 
and  obnoxious  to  their  particular  laws.  Bacon. 

2.  Liable  to  punishment. 

All  are  obnoxious,  and  this  faulty  land, 
Like  fainting  Hester,  does  before  you  stand, 
Watching  your  sceptre.  (Valler. 

We  know  ourselves  obnoxious  to  God's  severe 
justice,  and  that  he  is  a  God  of  mercy  and  hateth 
sin;  and  that  we  might  not  have  the  least  suspicion 
of  his  unwillingness  to  forgive,  he  hath  sent  his  only 
begotten  Son  into  the  world,  by  his  dismal  sufferings 
and  cursed  death,  to  expiate  our  offences.  Calamy. 

Thy  name,  O  Varus,  if  the  kinder  pow'rs 
Preserve  our  plains,  and  shield  the  Mantuan  tow'rs, 
Obnoxious  by  Cremona's  neighb'ring  crime. 
The  wings  of  swans,  and  stronger  pinion'd  rhime 
Shall  raise  aloft.  Dryden. 

3.  Reprehensible;  not  of  sound  reputation. 

Conceiving  it  most  reasonable  to  search  for  pri- 
mitive truth  in  the  primitive  writers,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer his  understanding  to  be  prepossest  by  the  con- 
trived and  interested  schemes  of  modern,  and  withal 
obnoxious  authors.  fell. 

4.  Liable;  exposed. 

Long  hostility  had  made  their  friendship  weak  in 
itself,  and  more  obnoxious  to  jealousies  and  dis- 
trusts. Hayward. 

But  what  will  not  ambition  and  revenge 
Descend  to.'  who  aspires,  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soar'd;  obnoxious  first  or  last, 
To  basest  things.  Milton. 

Beasts  lie  down. 
To  dews  obnoxious  on  the  grassy  floor.         Dryden 

They  leave  the  government  a  trunk  naked,  de- 
fenceless, and  obnoxious  to  every  storm.  Davenant. 

Obno'xiously,  6b-n6k'shfis-l(^.  aci'i'.[from 
obnoxious.]  In  a  state  of  subjection;  in 
the  state  of  one  liable  to  punishment. 

Obno'xiousness,  6b-n6k'shus-n^3.  n.  s. 
[from  obnoxious.]  Subjection;  liable- 
ness  to  punisinnent. 

To  Odxu'bilate,  6b-nu'bc-lite.  v.  a.  [od- 
7iubilo,  Lat.]  To  cloud;  to  obscure. 

O'noLE,  6b'61e.«"s**  n.  s.  [oAo/m*,  Latin.l 
In  pharmacy,  twelve  grains.  Ainsworth. 

OBBE'rrioN,  ob-rd'p'shfin.  r..  s.  [cbrtptio. 
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Lat.]  The  act  of  creeping  on  with  se- 
crecy or  by  surprise. 

7  0  Obro'gate,  6b-r6'g^te.  -v.  a.  [^obrog'o^ 
Lat.3  To  proclaim  a  contrary  law  for 
the  dissolution  of  the  former.         Diet. 

OBSCE'NE,  6b-seen'.  adj.  \_obscene.,  Fr. 
obsccsnus,  Latin.] 

1.  Immodest;  not  agreeable  to  chastity  of 
mind;  causing  lewd  ideas, 

Chemos  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons.    Mill. 

Words  that  were  once  chaste,  by  frequent  use 

grow  obscene  and  uncleanly.  Walls. 

2.  Offensive;  disgusting. 

A  girdle  foul  with  gi-ease  binds  his  obscene  attire. 

Ih-yden. 

Home  as  they  went  the  sad  discourse  renew'd, 
Of  the  relentless  dame  to  death  pursu'd, 
And  of  the  sight  obscene  so  lately  view'd.    Dryden. 

3.  Inauspicious;  ill-omened. 

Care  shuns  thy  walks,  as  at  the  chearful  light 
The  groaning  ghosts,  and  birds  obscene  take  flight. 

Diyden. 
It  is  the  sun's  fate  like  your's,  to  be  displeasing 
to  owls  and  obscene  animals .  who  cannot  bear  his 
lustre.  Papers  Lellcrs. 

Obsce'nely,  6b-s^^n'l^.  adv.  [Irom  ob- 
scene.^ In  an  impure  and  unchaste 
manner. 
Obsce'neness,  6b-s6dn'nds.^"  >  n.  s.  [06- 
Obsce'nity,  6b-s^n'n6-te.*^*  5  scenite, 
French,  from  obsceneJ]  Impurity  of 
thought  or  language;  unchastity;  lewd- 
ness. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts  plainly,  that  ohscenily  has  no 
place  in  wit.  Dryden. 

Those  fables  were  tempered  with  the  Italian  se- 
verity, and  free  from  any  note  of  infamy  or  obscene- 
ness.  Dryden. 

Thou  art  wickedly  devout, 
In  Tiber  ducking  thrice  by  break  of  day. 
To  wash  th'  ohscenilies  of  night  away.         Dryden. 

No  pardon  vile  obscenity  should  find, 
Tho'  wit  and  art  conspire  to  move  your  mind.  Pope. 
Obscura'tion,  ob-sku-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [06- 
scurado,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  darkening. 

2.  A  state  of  being  darkened. 

As  to  the  sun  and  moon,  their  obsciiralion  or 

change  of  colour  happens  commonly  before  the 

eruption  of  a  fiery  mountain.  Burnet. 

OBSCU'RE,  6b-skure'.  adj.  [obscur,  Fr. 

obscurusy  Lat.] 

1.  Dark;  unenlightened;  gloomy;  hinder- 
ing sight. 

Whoso  curseth  his  father  or  mother,  his  lamp 
shall  be  put  out  in  obscure  darkness.  Proverbs. 

Wlio  shall  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 
The  dark  unbottom'd  infinite  abyss. 
And  thro'  the  palpable  obscure  find  out 
His  uncouth  way.  Milton, 

2.  Living  in  the  dark. 

The  obscure  bird  clamour'd  the  live-long  night. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  easily  intelligible;  abstruse;  diffi- 
cult. 

I  explain  some  of  the  most  obscure  passages,  and 
those  which  are  most  necessai-y  to  be  understood, 
and  this  according  to  the  manner  wherein  he  used 
to  express  himself.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  noted;  not  observable. 

He  says,  that  he  is  an  obscure  person ;  one,  I  sup- 
pose, that  is  in  the  dark.  Atlcrbury. 

To  Obscu're,  6b-skure'.  v.   a.  [obscuro, 

Latin.] 
1.  To  darken;  to  make  dark. 

They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by  Heme's 

»ak,  with  obscured  light;  which  at  the  very  instant 


of  Falstaft's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once  dis- 
play to  the  night.  Shakspeare. 

Sudden  the  thunder  blackens  all  the  skies, 
And  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  surges  roll 
Mountains  on  mountains,  and  obscure  the  pole. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  less  visible. 

What  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too,  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd.  Shakspeare. 

Thinking  by  this  retirement  to  obscure  himself 
from  God,  he  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essen- 
tial ubiquity  of  his  Maker.  Brown. 

3.  To  make  less  intelligible. 

By  private  consent  it  hath  been  used  in  dangerous 
times  to  obscure  writing,  and  make  it  hard  to  be 
read  by  others  not  acquainted  with  the  intrigue. 

Holder. 
There  is  scarce  any  duty  which  has  been  so  06- 
scured  by  the  writings  of  learned  men,  as  this. 

Wake. 

4.  To  make  less  glorious,  beautiful,  or  il- 
lustrious. 

Think'st  thou,  vain  spirit,  thy  glories  are  the  same, 
And  seest  not  sin  obscures  thy  godlike  frame? 
I  know  thee  now,  by  thy  ungrateful  pride. 
That  shows  me  what  thy  faded  looks  did  hide. 

Dryden. 
To  conceal;  to  make  unknown. 

O  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage,  in  some  glade 
Obscur''d,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  sun  or  starlight,  spread  their  umbrage  broad. 

Milton. 
Obscu'rely,  6b-skure'16.  adv.  |_from  ob- 
scure.^ 

1.  Not  brightly;  not  luminously;  darkly. 

2.  Out  of  sight;  privately;  without  notice; 
not  conspicuously. 

Such  was  the  rise  of  this  prodigious  fire, 
Which  in  mean  buildings  first  obscurely  bred, 
From  thence  did  soon  to  open  streets  aspire.  Dryd. 

There  live  retir'd, 
Content  thyself  to  be  obscurely  good.  Addison. 

3.  Not  clearly;  not  plainly;  darkly  to  the 
mind. 

The  woman's  seed  at  first  obscurely  told, 
Now  amplier  known,  thy  Saviour  and  thy  Lord. 

Milton. 
Obscu'reness,  6b-skure'n^s.  >  n.  s.  [oA- 
Obscu'rity,  6b-sku'r^-te.  3  scuritas, 
Lat.  obscurite,  French.] 

1 .  Darkness;  want  of  light. 
Lo!  a  day  of  darkness  and  obscurity,  tribulation 

and  anguish  upon  the  earth.  Esther. 

Should  Cynthia  quit  thee,  Venus,  and  each  star. 
It  would  not  form  one  thought  dark  as  mine  are: 
I  could  lend  them  obscureness  now,  and  say, 
Outof  myself  there  should  be  no  more  day.  Donne. 

2.  Unnoticed  slate;  privacy. 

You  are  not  for  obscurity  design'd. 
But  like  the  sun,  must  cheer  all  human  kind. 

Dryden. 

3.  Darkness  of  meaning. 

Not  to  mention  that  obscureness  that  attends  pro- 
phetick  raptures,  there  are  divers  things  knowable 
by  the  bare  light  of  nature,  which  yet  are  so  uneasy 
to  be  satisfactorily  understood  by  our  imperfect  in- 
tellects, that  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest 
expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  yet  appear 
obscure.  Boyle  on  Colours. 

rhat  this  part  of  sacred  scripture  had  difficulties 
in  it,  many  causes  of  obscurity  did  readily  occui  to 
me.  Locke. 

What  lies  beyond  our  positive  idea  towards  infi- 
nity, lies  in  obscurity,  and  has  the  undeterminate 
confusion  of  a  negative  idea,  wherein  I  know  I  do 
not  comprehend  all  I  would,  it  being  too  large  for 
a  finite  capacity.  Locke. 

Obsecra'tion,  6b-s6-kri'shian.  n.  s.  [06- 


secratio,  from  obsea-o,  Lat.]     Entreaty; 
supplication. 

That  these  were  comprehended  under  the  sacra, 
is  manifest  from  the  old  form  o{  obsecration. 

SlillingJIeet. 

O'BSEquiKS,  ob's^-kwiz.''^^  n.  s.  \_obse. 
quies,  French;  I  know  not  whether  this 
word  be  not  anciently  mistaken  for  exe- 
guies,  exequicE,  Latin:  this  word,  how- 
ever, is  apparently  derived  from  obsc- 
quium.^ 

1.  Funeral  rites;  funeral  solemnities. 

There  was  Dorilaus  valiantly  requiting  his  friends' 
help,  in  a  great  battle  deprived  of  life,  his  obsequies 
being  not  more  solemnized  by  the  teai-s  of  his  par- ' 
takers,  than  the  blood  of  his  enemies.  Sidney. 

Fair  Juliet,  that  with  angels  dost  remain, 
Accept  this  latest  favour  at  my  hand; 
That  living  honour'd  thee,  and  being  dead, 
With  fun'ral  obsequies  adorn  thy  tomb.  Shakspeare. 

I  spare  the  widows'  tears,  their  woeful  cries, 
And  howling  at  their  husbands'  obsequies; 
How  Theseus  at  these  fun'rals  did  assist, 
And  with  what  gifts  the  mourning  dames  dismist. 

Dryden. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
I  will,  myself. 
Be  the  chief  mourner  at  his  obsequies.        Dryden. 

Alas!  poor  Poll,  my  Indian  talker  dies, 
Go  birds  and  celebrate  his  obsequies.  Creech. 

2.  It  is  found  in  the  singular,  perhaps  more 
properly. 

Or  tune  a  song  of  victory  to  me, 
Or  to  thyself,  sing  thine  own  obsequy.       Crashaw. 

Him  I'll  solemnly  attend, 
With  silent  obsequy  and  funeral  train. 
Home  to  his  father's  house.  Milton. 

OBSE'QUIOUS,  6b-se'kw6-iis.  adj. 
[^from  obsequium^  Latin.] 

1.  Obedient;  compliant;  not  resisting. 

Adore  not  so  the  rising  son,  that  you  forget  the 
father,  who  raised  you  to  this  height ;  nor  be  you  so 
obsequious  to  the  father,  that  you  give  just  cause  to 
the  son  to  suspect  that  you  neglect  him.        Bacon. 

At  his  command  th'  up-rooted  hills  retir'd 
Each  to  his  place;  they  heard  his  voice,  and  went 
Obsequious.  Milton. 

I  folio w'd  her;  she  what  was  honour  knew, 
And,  with  obsequious  majesty,  approv'd 
My  pleaded  reason.  Milton. 

See  how  th'  obsequious  wind  and  liquid  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear.  Cowley. 

A  genial  cherishing  heat  acts  ^0  upon  the  fit  and 
obsequious  matter,  as  to  organize  and  fashion  it  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.   Boyle. 

His  servants  weeping. 
Obsequious  to  his  orders,  bear  him  hither.  ..^ddison. 

The  vote  of  an  assembly,  which  we  cannot  re- 
concile to  public  good,  has  been  conceived  in  a  pri- 
vate brain,  afterwards  supported  by  an  obsequious 
party.  Swift. 

2.  In  S/iaks/ieare,  it  seems  to  signify,  fu- 
neral; such  as  the  rites  of  funerals  re- 
quire. 

Your  father  lost  a  father; 
That  father  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Hamlet. 

Obse'quiously,  6b-s6'kw^-t\s-le.  adv. 
[from  ob.^equious.l 

1.  Obediently;  with  compliance. 

They  rise,  and  with  respectful  awe. 
At  the  word  giv'n,  obsequiously  withdraw.  Dryden. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  that  any  one  should 
readily  and  obsequiously  quit  his  own  opinion,  and 
embrace  ours  with  a  blind  resignation.  Locke. 

2.  In  S/iak.s/ieare  it  signilies,  with  funeral 
rites;  with  reverence  for  the  dead. 

I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
The  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.  Rich,  III. 
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Obse'quiousness,  6b-s4'kwi-As-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  obse(juiQus.'\  Obedience;  compli- 
ance. 

They  apply  themselves  both  to  his  interest  and 
humour,  »vith  all  the  arts  of  flattery  and  obsequious- 
ness, the  sui-est  and  the  readiest  way  to  advance  a 
man.  South. 

Obse'uvable,  6b-z^r'va-bl.  adj.  [from 
observo,  Lat.]  Remarkable;  eminent; 
sucli  as  may  deserve  notice. 

They  do  bury  their  dead  with  observable  ceremo- 
nies. Mbot. 

These  proprieties  affixed  unto  bodies  from  consi- 
derations deduced  from  east,  west,  or  those  observa- 
ble points  of  the  sphere,  will  not  be  justified  from 
such  foundations.  Brown. 

I  took  a  just  account  of  every  observable  circum- 
stance of  the  earth,  stone,  metal,  or  other  matter, 
from  the  surface  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pit,  and  entered  it  carefully  into  a  journal. 

Woodward. 

The  great  and  more  observable  occasions  of  exer- 
cising our  courage,  occur  but  seldom.  Rogers. 
Obsk'kvably,  6l)-z^r'va-bl6.  adv.  [from 
observable.^     In    a  manner   worthy  of 
note. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky,  as 
is  observably  recorded  in  some  histories.       Broion. 
Obse'rvance,    6b-zfir'vanse.     n.    s.    [_ob- 
servance,  French';  observe,  Latin.] 

1.  Respect;  ceremonial  reverence. 

In  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 
Where  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena, 
To  do  observance  on  the  morn  of  May.         Shaksp. 

Arcite  left  his  bed,  resolv'd  to  pay 
Observance  to  the  month  of  mcriy  May.      Dryden, 

2.  Religious  rite. 

Some  represent  to  themselves  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion as  consisting  in  a  few  easy  observances,  and 
never  lay  the  least  restraint  on  the  business  or  diver- 
sions of  this  life.  Rogers. 

3.  Attentive  practice. 

Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam.  Shakspeare. 

Love  rigid  honesty 
And  strict  observance  of  impartial  laws.  Roscommon. 
If  the  divine  laws  were  proposed  to  our  observance, 
with  no  other  motive  than  the  advantages  attending 
it,  they  would  be  little  more  than  an  advice. 

Rogers^  Sermons. 

4.  Rule  of  practice. 

There  ai-e  other  strict  observances; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman.  Skak^eare. 

.5.  Careful  obedience. 

We  must  attend  our  Creator  in  all  those  ordi- 
nances which  he  has  prescribed  to  the  observance  of 
his  church.  Rogers. 

6.  Observation;  attention. 

There  can  be  no  observation  or  experience  of 
gi'cater  certainty,  as  to  the  increase  of  mankind, 
than  the  strict  and  vigilant  observance  of  the  calcula- 
tions and  registers  of  the  bills  of  births  and  deaths. 

Hale. 

7.  Obedient  regard;  reverential  attention. 

Having  had  such  experience  of  his  fidelity  and 

ohsei-vance  abroad,  he  found  himself  engaged  in 

honour  lo  support  him.  Wolton. 

Obse'rvant,  6b-z^r'vant.  adj.  \_observans, 

Latin.] 
1.  Attentive:  dili£j:ent;  watchful. 

These  writers,  which  gave  themselves  to  follow 

and  imitate  others,   were  observant  spectators  of 

those  masters  they  admired.  Raleigh. 

Wand'riiig  from  clime  to  clime  observant  stray'd. 

Their  maimers  noted,  and  their  states  survcy'd. 

Pope. 
2.  Obedient;  respectful:  with  of. 

We  are  told  how  observant  Alexander  was  of  his 
master  Aristotle.  J^igby- 


3.  Respectfully  attentive:  with  of. 
She  now  observant  of  the.  parting  ray. 

Eyes  the  calm  sun-set  of  thy  various  day.        Pope. 

4.  Meanly  dutiful;  submissive. 
How  could  the  most  base  men  attain  to  honour 

but  by  such  an  observant  slavish  course.       Raleigh. 

Obse'rvant,  6b-z^r'vant.  n.  s.  [This 
word  has  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable 
in  S/iaks/ieare.']  A  slavish  attendant. 
Not  in  use. 

These  kind  of  knaves  in  this  plainness, 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 

Than  twenty  silky  ducking  observants 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakspeare. 

Observa'tion,  6b-z^r-vi'shiin.  n.  s.  \_ob- 
servatio,  from  observo;  Latin;  observa- 
tion, French.] 

1 .  The  act  of  observing,  noting,  or  re- 
marking. 

These  cannot  be  infused  by  observation,  because 
they  are  the  rules  by  which  men  take  their  fii-st  ap- 
prehensions and  oftserrations of  things;  as  the  being 
of  the  rule  must  be  before  its  application  to  tlie 
thing  directed  by  it.  South. 

The  rules  of  our  practice  arc  taken  from  the 
conduct  of  such  persons  as  fall  within  our  observa- 
tion. Rogers'. 

2.  Notion  gained  by  observing;  note;  re- 
mark; animadversion. 

In  matters  of  human  prudence,  we  shall  find  the 
greatest  advantage  by  making  wise  observations  on 
our  conduct,  and  of  the  events  attending  it.    Watts. 

3.  Obedience;  ritual  practice. 
He  freed  and  delivered  the  christian  church  from 

the  external  observation  and  obedience  of  all  such 
legal  precepts,  as  were  not  simply,  and  formally 
moral.  White. 

Ouserva'tor,  6b-zer-vi'ti^r.*^^  ^^^  n.  s. 
\_observateur,  Fr.  from  observo,  Latin.] 
One  that  observes;  a  remarker. 

The  observator  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  hath 
given  us  the  best  account  of  the  number  that  late 
plagues  have  swept  away.  Hale. 

She  may  be  handsome,  yet  be  chaste,  you  say, — 
Good  observator,  not  so  fast  away.  Dryden. 

Obse'rvatory,  6b-z^r'-vanlr-re.''^2  ,2_  ^ 
\^observatoire,  Fr.]  A  place  built  for 
astronomical  observations. 

Another  was  found  near  the  obsenatory  in  Green- 
wich Park.  Woodward. 

'lo  OBSE'RVE,  6b-zerv'.  v.  a.  [^observer, 
Fr.  observo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  watch;  to  regard  attentively. 
Remember,  that  as  thine  eye  observes  others,  so 

art  thou  observed  by  angels  and  by  men.       Taylor. 

2.  To  find  by  attention;  to  note. 
It  is  observed,  that  many  men  who  have  seemed 

to  repent  when  they  have  thought  death  approach- 
ing, have  yet,  after  it  hath  pleased  God  to  restore 
them  to  health,  been  as  wicked,  perhaps  worse,  as 
ever  they  were  Duty  of  Man. 

If  our  idea  of  infinity  be  got  from  the  power  we 
obsei-ve  in  ourselves,  of  repeating  without  end  our 
own  ideas,  it  may  be  demanded  why  we  do  not  at- 
tribute infinity  to  other  ideas,  as  well  as  these  of 
space  and  duration.  #  Locke. 

One  may  observe  them  discourse  and  reason 
pretty  well,  of  several  other  things,  before  they  can 
tell  twenty.  Locke. 

.  To  rci;ard  or  keep  religiously. 

A  night  to  be  much  observed  unto  the  Lord,  for 
bringing  them  out  of  Egj-pt.  Exodus. 

To  practise  ritualiy. 

In  the  days  of  Enoch,  people  o6se?Ted  not  circum- 
cision, or  the  sabbath.  White. 
5.  To  obey;  to  follow. 
To  Obse'rve,  6b-z^rv'.  t-.  ?i. 
I .  To  be  attentive. 


Observing  men  may  many  form  judgments  by 
the  rules  of  similitude  and  proportion,  where  causes 
and  effects  are  not  entirely  the  same.  Watts. 

2.  To  make  a  remark. 

I  observe,  that  when  we  have  an  action  against 
any  man,  we  must  for  all  that  look  upon  him  as  our 
neighbour,  and  love  him  as  ourselves,  paying  him 
all  tliat  justice,  peace  and  charity,  which  are  due 
to  all  persons.  Kettleicell. 

Wherever  I  have  found  her  notes  to  be  wholly 
another''s,  which  is  the  case  of  some  hundreds,  I 
have  barely  quoted  the  true  proprietor,  without  ob- 
serving upon  it.  Pope. 
Obse'rver,  6b-z^rv'6r.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
serve.'^ 

1 .  One   who  looks  vigilantly  on  persons 
and  things;  close  remarker. 

He  reads  much; 
He  is  a  great  observer;  and  he  looks 
Quite  thiough  the  deeds  of  men.  Shak^eart. 

Angclo, 
There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life, 
That  to  th'  observer  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.  Shakspeare. 

Cai-eful  observers  may  foretel  the  hour. 
By  sure  prognostic  when  to  dread  a  show'r.    Swift. 

2.  One  who  looks  on;  the  beholder. 
If  a  slow  pac'd  star-  had  stol'n  away, 

From  the  observer''s  marking,  he  might  stay 
Three  hundred  yeais  to  see't  again.  Donne. 

Comprtiy,  he  thinks,  lessens  the  shame  of  vice, 
by  sharing  it;  and  therefore,  if  he  cannot  wholly 
avoid  the  eye  of  the  observer,  he  hopes  to  distract 
it  at  least  by  a  multiplicity  of  objects.  South. 

Sometimes  purulent  matter  may  be  discharged 
from  the  glands  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe, 
while  the  lungs  are  sound  and  uninfected,  which 
now  and  then  has  imposed  on  undistinguishing  ob- 
servers. Blachnore. 

3.  One  who  keeps  any  law,  or  custom,  or 
practice. 

Many  nations  are  superstitious,  and  diligent  o5- 
servers  of  old  customs,  which  they  receive  by  tra- 
dition from  their  paients,  by  recording  of  their 
bards  and  chronicles.  Spenser. 

The  king  after  the  victory,  as  one  that  had  beea 
bred  under  a  devout  mother,  and  was  in  his  nature 
a  great  observer  of  religious  forms,  caused  Te  De- 
um  to  be  solemnly  sung  in  the  presence  of  the  whole 
aimy  upon  the  place.  Bacon. 

He  was  so  strict  an  observer  of  his  word,  that  no 
consideration  whatever  could  make  him  break  it. 

Prior. 

Himself  often  read  useful  discourses  to  his  ser- 
vants on  he  Lord's  day,  of  which  he  was  always  a 
very  strict  and  solemn  obseixer.  Jltterbury. 

Obse'rvingly,  6b-z^r'ving-le.  adv.  [from 
observing.'^  Attentively;  carefully. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.      Shakspeare. 

Obse'ssion,  6b-s^sh'iln.  ?i.  s.  [^obsessiOf 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  besieging. 

2.  The  first  attack  of  Satan,  antecedent  to 
possession. 

Obsi'dional,  6b-sid'6-tin-al,  or  6b-sid'je- 
iin-al.293  Q^j  ^obsidionalis,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  a  siege.  Diet. 

O'BSOLETE,  ob'so-lete.  adj.  [obsoletusy 
Lat.]  \N  orn  out  of  use;  disused;  un- 
fashionable. 
Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when  they 
are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  tliau  those 
in  practice.  Dryden. 

What  if  there  be  an  old  dormant  statute  or  two 
against  him,  aie  they  not  now  obsolete?  Swift. 

0'BsoLETENESS,6b'b6-l^te-n^s.  ri.s.  [from 
obsolete.]  State  of  being  worn  out  of 
use;  unfashionableness. 
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O'asTAcLK,  ob'sla-kl.*""  ii.  a.  {obstacle^ 
Fr  obitaculum^  Latin.]  Somtlhing  op- 
posed; hinderance;  obairuction. 

Conscience  is  a  blusliiiif  shame-faced  spirit, 
That  mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom;  it  fills 
Oii'3  lull  iji  obiladts.  Shaks])eare. 

If  all  obstacles  were  cut  away, 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the  right  reverence  and  due  of  birth.  Shaksp. 
Disparity  in  age  seems  a  greater  obstacle  to  an 
intimate  friendship  than  inequality  of  fortune.  For 
the  humoui-s,  business,  and  diversions,  of  young  and 
old,  are  generally  very  dilferent.  Collier. 

Some  conjectures  about  the  origin  of  mountains 
and  islands  1  am  obliged  to  look  into,  that  they  may 
not  remain  as  obstacles  to  the  less  skilful. 

Woodward. 

What  more  natural  and  usual  obstacle,  to  those 

who  take  voyag;es,  than  winds  and  storms.       Pope. 

Obstetrica'tion,        ob-stfit-tre-ki'shin. 

n.  s.  [h-om  obatetricory  Lat.]   The  office 

of  a  midwife. 

Obstk'irick,  ob-st^t'tiik.^''^  adj.  [from 

obstetrix.,  Latin.]  Midwifish;  befitting  a 

midwife;  doin?^  the  midwife's  office. 

There  all  the  learn 'd  shall  at  the  labour  stand. 
And  Douglas  lend  iiis  soft  obstetrick  hand.  Pope. 
O'bstinacy,  6b'st6-i;a-s6.  n.  s.  [^obsiina- 
tiorif  Fr.  obslinado,  Latin;  from  obsti- 
nate.'] Stubbornness;  conliimacy;  perti- 
nacy;  persistency. 

Chusing  rather  to  use  extremities,  which  might 
drive  men  to  desperate  obstinacy,  than  apply  mode- 
rate remedies.  King  Charles. 
Most  writers  use  their  words  loosely  and  uncertain- 
ly, and  do  not  make  plain  and  clear  deductions  of 
words  one  from  another,  which  were  not  difficult  to 
do,  did  they  not  find  it  convenient  to  shelter  their 
ignorance,  or  obstinacy,  under  the  obscurity  of  their 
terms.  Locke. 

What  crops  of  wit  and  honesty  appear, 
From  spleen,  from  obstinacy,  hate  or  iear.  Pope. 
O'BSTINATR,  6b'sl^-nate.9»  adj.  ^obsti- 
natus,  Latin.]  Stubborn;  contumacious; 
fixed  in  resolution.  Absolutely  used,  it 
has  an  ill  sense;  but  relatively,  it  is 
neutral. 

The  queen  is  obstinate, 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tiy'd  by't.  Shakspeare. 

Yield, 
Except  you  mean  with  obstinate  repulse. 
To  slay  your  sov 'reign.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  known  great  cures  done  by  obstinate  reso- 
lutions of  drinking  no  wine .  Temple. 

Her  father  did  not  fail  to  find. 
In  all  she  spoke,  the  greatness  of  her  mind; 
Yet  thought  she  was  not  obstinate  to  die, 
Nor  deem'd  the  death  she  promis'd  was  so  nigh. 

Dry  den. 
Look  on  Simo's  mate; 
No  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate.  Pope. 

O'bstinately,  6b'st6-nate-le.  adv.  [from 
obstinate.]  Stubbornly;  inflexibly;  with 
unshaken  determination. 

Pembroke  abhorred  the  war  as  obitinately  as  he 
loved  hunting  and  hawking.  Clarendon. 

A  Greek  made  himself  their  prey, 
T'  impose  on  their  belief,  and  Troy  betray; 
Fix'd  on  his  aim,  and  obstinately  bent 
To  die  undaunted,  or  to  circumvent.  Dryden. 

1  he  man  resolv'd,  and  steady  to  his  trust, 
Inflexible  to  ill,  and  ob.vf(na/e<j/ just. 
Can  the  rude  rabble's  influence  despise.     Addmn. 

My  spouse  maintains  her  royal  (rust, 
Tho'  tempted  chaste,  and  obstinately  just. 

O'bstinateness,    ob'ste-nate-nes. 

[from  obstinate.]  Stubbornness. 

Obstipa'tioNj  6b-st^-pa'shiau.  n.  s 


obstifiOf  Lat.]     The  act  of  stopping  up  |     structif,  Fr.  from    obstruct.]    Hinder^ 
any  passage. 
Obstre'perous,  ob-str^p'p^r-is.  adj.  [06- 
strejierus,  Lat.]  Loud;  clamorous;  noisy; 


Pope, 
n.    s. 

f'from 


turbulent;  vociferous 

These  obstreperous  sceptitks  are  the  bane  of  di- 
vinity, who  are  so  full  of  the  spirit  of  contradiction, 
that  they  raise  daily  new  disputes.  Howel. 

These  obstreperous  villains  shout,  and  know  not 
for  what  they  make  a  noise.  Dryden. 

The  players  do  not  only  connive  at  his  obstrepe- 
roiis  approbation,  but  repair  at  their  own  cost  what- 
ever damages  he  makes.  Mdison- 
Obstre'perously,      6b-strep'p^r-rfis-ie. 
adv.  [from  obstre/ierous.]  Loudly;  cla- 
morously; noisily. 
OBSTRE'pERousNEss,6b-strep'p^r-riiS-n^s. 
n.   s.   [from    obstreperous.]    Loudness; 
clamour;  noise;  turbulence. 
Obstri'ction,  6b-strik'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obstrictus^  Lat.]  Obligation;  bond. 

He  hath  full  right  t'  exempt 
Whom  so  it  pleases  him  by  choice, 
From  national  obstriction.  Milton. 

To  OBSTRU'CT,  6b-strukt'.  x;.  a.  [ob- 
siruo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  block  up;  to  bar. 

He  them  beholding,  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow'r 
Obstruct  heav'n-to^v'rs.  J\Iilton. 

In  their  passage  through  the  glands  in  the  lungs, 
they  obstruct  and  swell  them  with  little  tumours. 

£lack7nore. 
Fat  people  are  subject  to  weakness  in  fevers,  be- 
cause the  fat,  melted  by  feverish  heat,  obstructs  the 
small  canals.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  oppose;  to  retard;  to  hinder;  to  be 
in  the  way  of. 

No  cloud  interpos'd 
Or  star  to  obstruct  his  sight.  Milton. 

Obstru'cter,  6b-strukt'tir.9^  n.  s.  [from 
obstruct.]  One  that  liinders  or  opposes. 
Obstku'ction,  ob-striik'shi'in.  n.  s.  \_ob- 
structio,  Lat.  obstruction^  Fr.  from  ob- 
struct.] 
Hinderance;  difficulty. 

Sure  God  by  these  discoveries  did  design. 
That  his  clear  light  thro' all  the  world  should  shine; 
But  the  obstrtution  from  that  discord  springs, 
The  prince  of  darkness  makes  'twixt  christian  kings. 

Dennis. 

2.  Obstacle;     impediment;     that    which 
hinders. 

All  obstructions  in  parliament,  that  is,  all  free- 
dom in  differing  in  votes,  and  debating  matters 
with  reason  and  candour,  must  be  taken  away. 

King  Charles. 

In  his  winter  quarters  the  king  expected  to  meet 
with  all  the  obstruclions  and  difficulties  his  enraged 
enemies  could  lay  in  his  way.  Clarendon. 

Whenever  a  popular  assembly  free  from  obstruc- 
tions, and  already  possessed  of  more  power  than  an 
equal  balance  will  allow,  shall  continue  to  think 
that  they  have  not  enough,  I  cannot  see  how  the 
same  causes  can  produce  different  effects  among  us, 
from  »vhat  they  did  in  Greece  and  Rome.      Hicift. 

3.  In  physick. 

The  blocking  up  of  any  canal  in  the  human  body, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  flowing  of  any  fluid  through  it, 
on  account  of  the  increased  bulk  of  that  fluid,  in 
proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  vessel.      Q,uincy. 

4.  In  Shaksfieare  it  once  signifies  some- 
thing heaped  together. 

Aye,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod.  Measure  Jot  Measure. 

Obstru'otive,    6b-strCik'tiv.    adj.   \^ob- 


mg;  causing  impediment. 

Having  thus  separated  this  doctrine  of  God's 
predetermining  all  events  from  thre«  other  things 
confounded  »vilh  it,  it  will  now  be  discernible  how 
noxious  and  obstructive  this  doctrine  is  to  the  super- 
structing  all  good  life.  ^  Uamrtwnd. 

Obstructive,  6b-strik'tiv.  n.  s.  Impedi- 
ment; obstacle. 

The  second  obstructive  is  that  of  the  fiduciary, 

that  faith  is  the  only  instrument  of  his  justification, 

and  excludes  good  works  from   contributing  any 

thing  towards  it.  Hammond, 

O'bstruent,  6b'stru-6nt.  adj.  [_obstruenSf 

Lat.]  Hindering;  blocking  up. 
Obstupefa'ction,      ob-stu-pe-fak'shijn. 
n.  s.  [^obstu/iefacio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  in- 
ducing stupidity,  or  interruption  of  the 
mental  powers. 
Obstupefa'ctive,      6b-stu-p6-f5k-tiv.**2 
adj.  [from  obstupefacio,  Lat.]  Obstruct- 
ing the  mental  powers;  stupifying. 
The  force  of  it  is  obstupef active,  and  no  other.  Jibbot. 
To  OBTATN,  ob-tane'.^''^  v.  a.  [obtenir^ 
Fr.  obtineo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  gain;  to  acquire;  to  procure. 

May  be  that  I  may  obtain  children  by  her.    Gen. 
We  have  obtained  an  inheritance.         Ephesians, 
The  juices  of  the  leaves  are  obtained  by  expres- 
sion. Arbuthmt. 

2.  To  impetrate;  to  gain  by  the  concession 
or  excited  kindness  of  another. 

In  such  our  prayers  cannot  serve  us  as  means  to 
obtain  the  thing  we  desire.  Hooker. 

By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the 
holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  redemption  for 
us.  Hebrews. 

If  they  could  not  be  obtained  of  the  proud  tyrant, 
then  to  conclude  peace  with  him  upon  any  condi- 
tions. Knolles, 

Some  pray  for  riches,  riches  they  obtain; 
But  watch'd  by  robbei's  for  their  wealth  are  slain. 

Drydtn. 

The  conclusion  of  the  story  I  forbore,  because  I 
could  not  obtain  from  myself  to  shew  Absalom  un- 
fortunate. Di-yita. 

Whatever  once  is  denied  them,  they  are  certain- 
ly not  to  obtain  by  citing.  Locke. 
To  Obta'in,  ob-tane'.  u.  n. 

1.  To  continue  in  use. 
The  Theodosian   code,   several  hundred  years 

after  Justinian's  time,  did  obtain  in  the  western 
parts  of  Europe.  Baker. 

2.  To  be  established;  to  subsist  in  nature 
or  practice. 

Our  impious  use  no  longer  shall  obtain, 
Brothers  no  more,  by  brothers  shall  be  slain.  Dryd. 

The  situation  of  the  sun  and  earth,  which  the 
theorist  supposes,  is  so  far  Irom  being  preferable  to 
this  which  at  present  obtains,  that  this  hath  infinite- 
ly the  advantage  of  it.  Woodioard. 

Where  wasting  the  public  treasure  has  obtained 
in  a  court,  all  good  order  is  banished.      Davenant. 

The  general  laws  of  fluidity,  elasticity,  and  gra- 
vity, obtain  in  animal  and  inanimate  tubes.  C/iet/He. 
To  prevail;  to  succeed.  Not  in  use. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate, 
some  commendation  where  causes  are  faur  plead- 
ed; especially  towards  the  side  which  obtaineth  not. 

Bacon. 

Obta'ixable,  6b-tine'a-bl.  adj.  [from  06- 
tain.] 

1.  To  be  procured. 

Spirits  which  come  over  in  distillations,  miscibic 
with  water,  and  wholly  combustible,  are  cbtainablt 
from  plants  by  previous  fermentation.     Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  be  gained. 

What  thinks  he  of  his  redemption,  and  the  rate 
it  cost,  not  being  obtainable  unless  God's  only  Son 
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would  come  down  from  heaven,  and  be  made  man, 

and  pay  down  his  own  life  for  it.  Kettkwell. 

OBTA'iNEiijob-ta'ni'ir."*  7z.s.[from  obtain.'] 

He  who  obtains. 
To  Obte'mi'erate,  6b-t^m'p^r-ate.  v.  a. 
.    \_obtemfierer,  Fr.   obtempero.,  Lal.1  To 

obey.  Diet. 

To   Obte'nd,  ob-tdnd'.    v.  a.    [^obte7ido, 

Latin.] 

1.  To  oppose;  to  hold  out  in  opposition. 

2.  To  pretend;  to  offer  as  the  reason  of 
any  thing. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade, 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befal,     Dryden. 

Obtenebra'tion,  6b-t^n-ne-bra'shun.?z.  s. 
[ob  and  tenebrcs,  Latin.]  Darkness;  the 
state  of  being  darkened;  the  act  of  dark- 
ening; cloudiness. 

In  every  megrim  or  vertigo,  there  is  an  obtenebra- 
tion  joined  with  a  semblance  of  turning  round. 

Bacon. 
Obte'nsiox,  6b-t^n'shun.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 

tend.']  The  act  of  obtending. 
To  Obte'st,  6b-t^st'  v.  a.  [^obtestor,  Lat.J 
To  beseech;  to  supplicate. 

Suppliants  demand 
A  truce,  with  olive  branches  in  their  hand; 
Obtest  his  clemency,  and  from  the  plain 
Beg  leave  to  draw  the  bodies  of  their  slain.    Dryd. 
Obtes ta'tion,  6b-lds-ti.'shtln.  n.  5.  [06- 
tentatioy  Latin;  from  obtest.]  Supplica- 
tion; entreaty. 
Obtrecta'tion,  ob-trdk-ti'shiln.  n.s.  [06- 
trecto,  Latin.]  Slander;  detraction;  ca- 
lumny. 
To  OBTRU'DE,  ob-trd^d'.'^g  t,.  a.  [ob- 
t7-udo,  Lat.]  To  thrust  into  any  place 
or  state  by  force  or  imposture;  to  offer 
with  unreasonable  importunity. 

It  is  their  torment,  that  the  thing  they  shun  doth 

follow  them,  ti'uth,  as  it  were,  even  obtruding  itself 

ato  their  knowledge,  and  not  permitting  them  to 

bt  so  ignorant  as  they  would  be.  Hooker. 

There  may  be  as  gi-eat  a  vanity  in  retiring  and 

withdrawing  men's  conceits  from  the  world,  as  in 

obtruding  them.  Bacon. 

Somethings  are  easily  granted;  the  rest  ought 

not  to  ht  obtruded  upon  me  with  the  point  of  the 

sword.  King  Charles. 

Who  can  abide,  that  against  their  own  doctors 

six  books  shoald,  by  their  fatherhoods  of  Trent,  be, 

under  pain  of  a  curse,  imperiously  obtruded  upon 

God  and  his  ",hurch?  Hall. 

Why  shoultist  thou  then  obtrude  this  diligence 
In  vain,  where  no  acceptance  it  can  find?  Milton. 
Whatever  was  ^ot  by  them  thought  necessary,  must 
not  by  us  be  oblnded  on,  or  forced  into  that  cata- 
logue. Hammond. 
A  cause  ofcommm  enor  is  the  credulity  of  men; 
that  is,  an  easy  assenf  to  what  is  obtruded,  or  be- 
lieving at  first  ear  wh»  is  delivered  by  others. 

Brown. 
The  objects  of  our  senses  obtnide  their  particular 
ideas  upon  our  minds,  whether  we  will  or  no;  and 
the  operations  of  our  minds  vdll  not  let  us  be  with- 
out some  obscure  notions  of  thtm.  Locke. 

Whether  thy  great  forefathers  (lame 
From  realms  that  bear  Vesputio's  Lame; 
For  so  conjectures  would  obtrude, 
And  from  thy  painted  skin  conclude.  Swift. 

OBTRu'oERjOb-trodd'ilr.s''  n.  s.  [Irom  ob- 
trude.] One  that  obtrudes. 

Do  justice  to  the  inventors  or  publishers  of  the 
true  experiments,  as  well  as  upon  the  obtmders  of 
false  ones.  Boyle. 

Obtru'sion,  6b-trd6'zhun.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
tru(,us.,  Lat.]  The  act  of  obtruding. 
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No  man  can  think  it  other  than  the  method  of 
slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importunate  obtru- 
sions of  violence,  to  have  the  mist  of  his  errour  and 
passion  dispelled.  Ki^xg  Charles. 

Obtru'sive,  6b-tr66'siv.*28  adj.  [from  ob- 
trude.] Inclined  to  force  one's  self,  or 
any  thing  else,  upon  others. 

Not  obvious,  not  obtrusive,  but  retir'd 
The  more  desirable.  Milton. 

To  Obtu'nd,  6b-tiind'.  -v.  a.  [^obtundo, 
Latin.]  To  blunt;  to  dull;  to  quell;  to 
deaden. 

Avicen  countermands  letting  blood  in  cholerick 
bodies,  because  he  esteems  the  blood  a  bridle  of 
gall,  obtunding  its  acrimony  and  fierceness.  Harvey. 

Obtura'tion,  6b-tii-ra'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
obturatu.^,  Latin.]  The  act  of  stopping 
up  any  thing  with  something  smeared 
over  it. 

Obtusa'ngular,  6b-tuse-ang'gu-lar.  adj. 
[from  obtuse  and  angle.]  Having  an- 
gles larger  than  right  angles. 

OBTU'SE,  6b-tuse.*"  adj.  lobtustis,  Lat.] 

1.  Not  pointed;  not  acute. 

2.  Not  quick;  dull;  stupid. 
Thy  senses  then 

Obtuse,  all  taste  of  pleasures  must  forego.    Milton. 

3.  Not  shrill;  obscure:  as,  an  obtuse  sound. 
Obtu'sely,  6b-tuse'16.  adv.  [from  obtuse.] 

Without  a  point. 

2.  Dully;  stupidly. 

Obtu'seness,  6b-tuse'nes.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
tuse.] Bluntness;  dulness. 

Obtu'sion,  ob-tu'zhi'm.  n.  s.  [from  ob- 
tuse.] 

1.  The  act  of  dulling. 

2.  The  state  of  being  dulled. 
Obtusion  of  the  senses,  internal  and  external. 

Harvey. 

Obve'ntion,  6b-v^n'shi!m.  w.  s.  [obvenio, 
Lat.]  Something  happening  not  con- 
stantly and  regularly,  but  uncertainly; 
incidental  advantage. 

When  the  country  grows  more  rich  and  better 

inhabited,  the  tythes  and  other  obvenlions,  will  also 

be  more  augmented  and  better  valued.        Spenser. 

To    Obve'rt,    6b-vdrt'.    v.    a.   \_obverto, 

Latin.]  To  turn  toward. 

The  laborant  with  an  iron  rod  stirred  and  kindled 
part  of  the  nitre,  that  the  fire  might  be  more  dif- 
fused, and  more  parts  might  be  obverted  to  the  air. 

Boyle. 

A  man  can  from  no  place  behold,  but  there  will 

be  amongst  innumerable  superficiecula;,  that  look 

some  one  way,  and  some  another,  enough  of  them 

obverted  to  his  eye  to  afibrd  a  confused  idea  of  light. 

Boyle. 
An  erect  cone  placed  in  an  horizontal  plane,  at  a 
gi-eat  distance  from  the  eye,  we  judge  to  be  nothing 
but  a  flat  circle,  if  its  base  be  obverted  towards  us. 

Watts. 
To  O'bviate,  6b'vd-ite.9i  v.  a.  [from  ob- 
vius,  Latin;  obvier,  Fr.]  To  meet  in  the 
way;  to  prevent  by  interception. 

To  lay  down  every  thing  in  its  full  light,  so  as  to 

obviate  all  exceptions,  and  remove  every  difficulty, 

would  carry  me  out  too  far.  Woodward. 

O'BVIOUS,  6b'v6-iis.  adj.  [obvius,  Lat.] 

1.  Meeting  any  thing;  opposed  in  front  to 
any  thing. 

I  to  the  evil  turn 
My  obvious  breast;  arming  to  overcome 
By  suffering,  and  earn  rest  from  labour  won.  Milt. 

2.  Open;  exposed. 

Whether  such  room  in  nature  unpossest 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
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Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light,  convey'd  so  far 
Down  to  this  habitable,  which  returns 
Light  back  to  tlicm,  is  o6rio«s  to  dispute.     MiUon. 
3.  Easily  discovered;  plain;  evident;  easily 
found:     Swift  has  used  it  harshly  for 
easily  intelligible. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  confin'd, 
So  obviotis  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd?         Milton. 

Entertain'd  witli  solitude. 
While  obvious  duty  ere  while  appeai-'d  unsought. 

Milton. 

They  ai-e  such  lights  as  are  only  obvious  to  every 

man  of  sense,  who  loves  poeti-y  and  understands  it. 

Dryden. 
I  am  apt  to  think  many  words  difficult  or  obscure, 
which  are  obvious  to  scholars.  Swijt. 

These  sentiments,  whether  they  be  impressed  on 
the  soul,  or  arise  as  obvious  reflections  of  our  reason, 
I  call  natural,  because  they  have  been  found  in  all 
ages.  Rogers. 

All  the  great  lines  of  our  duty  ai-e  clear  and  ob- 
vious; the  extent  of  it  understood,  the  obligation  ac- 
knowledged, and  the  wisdom  of  complying  with  it 
freely  confessed.  Rogers. 

O'bviously,  6b've-ils-16.  adv.  [from  ob- 
vious.] 

1.  Evidently;  apparently. 

All  purely  identical  propositions  obviously  and  at 
first  blush  contain  no  instruction.  Locke. 

2.  Easily  to  be  found. 

For  France,  Spain,  and  other  foreign  countries, 
the  volumes  of  their  laws  and  lawyers  have  obviously 
particulars  concerning  place  and  precedence  of  their 
magistrates  and  dignities.  Selden. 

3.  Naturally. 

We  may  then  more  obviously,  yet  truly,  liken  the 
civil  state  to  bulwarks,  and  the  church  to  a  city. 

Holy  day . 

O'bviousness,  6b'v6-ils-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
obvious.]  State  of  being  evident  or  ap- 
parent. 

Slight  experiments  ai-e  more  easily  and  cheaply 
tried ;  I  thought  their  easiness  or  obviousness  fitter  to 
recommend  than  depreciate  them.  Boyle. 

To  Obu'mbrate,  6b-um'brAte.  v.  a. 
[obunibro,  Lat.]  To  shade;  to  cloud. 

The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  stiongly 
upon  V'illerio,  dispelled  all  those  clouds  which  did 
hang  over  and  obumbrate  him.  Howel, 

Obumbra'tion,  ob-ilm-bra'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  obumbro,  Lat.]  The  act  of  darl^- 
ening  or  clouding. 

OCCA'SION,  ok-ka'zhdn.  n.  s.  \_Qccasioji, 
Fr.  occasio,  Latin.] 

1.  Occurrence;  casualty;  incident. 

The  laws  of  Christ  we  find  ratlier  mentioned  by 
occasion  in  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  than  any  so- 
lemn thing  directly  written  to  comprehend  them  in 
legal  sort.  Hooker. 

2.  Opportunity;  convenience. 

Me  unweeting,  and  unaware  of  such  mishap, 
She  brought  to  mischief  through  occasion, 
Where  this  same  wicked  villain  did  me  light  upon. 

Spenser. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks  are 
we  brought  in,  that  he  may  seek  occasion,  fall  upon 
us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.  Genesis. 

Use  not  liberty  for  an  occasion.  Galatians. 

Let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion  which  now  smiles.  Milton. 

I'll  take  th'  occasion  which  he  gives  to  bring 
Him  to  his  death.  iraller. 

With  a  mind  as  great  as  theirs  he  came 
To  find  at  home  occasion  for  his  fame, 
Where  dark  confusions  did  tlie  nations  hide.  Waller. 

From  this  admonition  they  took  only  occasion  to 
redouble  their  fault,  and  to  sleep  again.         South, 

This  one  has  occosion  of  observing  more  than  once 
in  several  fragments  of  antiquity,  that  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  Rome.  dddison. 
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3.  Accidental  cause. 

Have  you  ever  heard  what  was  the  occasion  aud 
fii'st  beginning  of  this  custom.  Speiiser. 

That  woman  that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  hus- 
band's occasion,  let  her  never  nurse  her  child  her- 
self, for  she  will  breed  it  like  a  fool.  Shaksp.  • 

The  fair  for  whom  they  strove, 
Nor  thought,  when  she  beheld  the  fight  fi-om  far, 
Her  beauty  was  tli'  occasion  of  the  war.      Dryden. 

Concerning  ideas  lodged  in  the  memory,  and  upon 
occasion  revived  by  the  mind,  it  takes  notice  of  them 
as  of  a  former  impression.  Locke. 

4.  Reason  not  cogent,  but  opportune. 

Your  business  calls  on  you, 
And  you  embrace  th'  occasion  to  depart.      Shaksp. 

.'5.  Incidental  need;  casual  exigence. 
Never  master  had 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions.  Sfuiksp. 

Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is: 

He  married  but  his  occasion  here.  Shaksp. 

My  occasions  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward 

a  supply  of  money.  Shaksp. 

They  who  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting,  should 

read  with  diligence,  and  make  their  observations  of 

such  things  as  they  find  for  their  purpose,  and  of 

which  they  may  have  occasion.  Dryden. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  on  occasion  to  discover 

a  fallacy  hid  in  a  rhetorical  flourish.  Lwke. 

The  ancient  canons  were  very  well  fitted  for  tSi.e 

occasion  of  the  church  in  its  purer  ages.         Eaktr. 

God  hath  put  us  into  an  imperfect  state,  where  we 

have  perpetual  occasion  of  each  other's  assistance. 

Swift. 
A  prudent  chief  not  always  must  display 
His  powTs  in  equal  ranks,  and  fair  arraj% 
But  with  th'  occasion  and  the  place  comply, 
Conceal  his  force,  nay,  seem  sometimes  to  fly. 

Pope. 

To  Occa'sion,  6k-ka'zhfin.  v.  a.  \occa- 
sionner^  Fr.  from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  cause  casually. 

Who  can  find  it  reasonable  that  the  soul  should 
in  its  retirement,  during  sleep,  never  light  on  any 
of  those  ideas  it  borrowed  not  from  sensation,  pre- 
serve the  memoi-y  of  no  ideas  but  such,  which  being 
occasioned  from  the  body,  must  needs  be  less  natu- 
ral to  a  spirit.  Locke. 

The  good  Psalmist  condemns  the  foolish  thoughts, 
which  a  reflection  on  the  prosperous  state  of  his  af- 
fairs had  sometimes  occasioned  in  him.    Mterlmry. 

2.  To  cause;  to  produce. 

I  doubt  not,  whether  the  great  increase  of  that 
disease  may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  custom 
of  much  wine  introduced  into  our  common  tables. 

Temple. 
A  consumption  may  be  occasioned  by  running  sores, 
or  sinuous  fistulas,  whose  secret  caves  and  winding 
burrows  empty  themselves  by  copious  discharges. 

Blackmore. 

By  its  styptic  quality  it  affects  the  nerves,  very 

often  occasioning  tremors.  .drbuthnot, 

3.  To  influence. 

If  we  enquire  what  it  is  that  occasions  men  to 
make  several  combinations  of  simple  ideas  into  dis- 
tinct modes,  and  neglect  others  which  have  as  much 
an  aptness  to  be  combined,  we  shall  find  the  reason 
to  be  the  end  of  language.  Locke. 

Ocoa'sional,  6k-ki'zluin-Sl.  adj.  [occa- 
sionel,  Fr.  from  occasio7i.'^ 

1.  Incidental;  casual. 

Thus  much  is  sufficient  out  of  scripture,  to  verify 

our  explication  of  the  deluge,  according  to  the  Mo- 

saical  history  of  the  flood,  and  according  to  the  ma- 

•  Dy  occasional  reflections  dispersed  in  other  places  of 

scripture  concerning  it.  Bwnet 

2.  Producing  by  accident. 

The  ground  or  occasional  original  hereof,  was  the 
amazement  and  sudden  silence  the  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  wolves  does  often  put  upon  travellers. 

Brown. 
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3.  Produced  by  occasion  or  incidental  exi- 
gence. 

Besides  these  constant  times,  there  are  likewise 
occasional  times  for  the  performance  of  this  duty. 

Dxity  of  Man. 

Those  letters  were  not  writ  to  allj 
Nor  first  intended  but  occasional, 
Their  absent  sermons.  Dryden. 

Occa'sionally,  6k-ki'zli\ln-al-16.  adv. 
[from  occasional.^  According  to  inci- 
dental exigence;  incidentally. 

Authority  and  reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally.  Millon. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  interweave  with  the  asser- 
tions some  of  the  proofs  whereon  they  depend,  and 
occasionally  scatter  several  of  the  more  important 
observations  throughout  the  work.  Woodward. 

Occa'sioner,  6k-ki'zhin-Ar.  n.  s.  [from 
occasion.']  One  that  causes,  or  promotes 
by  design  or  accident. 

She  with  true  lamentations  made  known  to  the 
world,  that  her  new  greatness  did  no  way  comfort 
her  in  respect  of  her  brother's  loss,  whom  she  studied 
all  Djeans  possible  to  revenge  upon  every  one  of  the 
occasioners.  Sidney. 

Some  men  will  load  me  as  if  I  were  a  wilful  and 
resolved  occasioner  of  my  own  and  my  subjects'  mis- 
eries. King  Charles. 

In  case  a  man  dig  a  pit  and  leave  it  open,  where- 
by it  happeneth  his  neighbour's  beast  to  fall  there- 
into and  perish,  the  owner  of  the  pit  is  to  make  it 
good,  in  as  much  as  he  was  the  occasioner  of  that 
loss  to  his  neighbour.  Sanderson. 

Ooceca'tion,  6k-s^-ki'shdn.  n.  s.  [occa- 
catioy  from  occceco,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
blinding  or  making  blind. 

Those  places  speak  of  obduration  and  occecation, 
so  as  if  the  blindness  that  is  in  the  minds,  aud  hard- 
ness that  is  in  the  hearts  of  wicked  men,  were  from 
God.  Sanderson. 

O'cciDENT,  ok'sd-ddnt.  n.  s.  [from  occi- 
dens,  Latin.]  The  west. 

The  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory  and  to  stain  the  tract 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  accident.  Shaksp. 

Ocoide'ntal,  6k-s6-d^n'lal.  adj.  [^occiden- 
talis,  Latin.]  Western. 

Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp, 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quench'd  his  sleepy  lamp. 

Shakip. 

If  she  had  not  been  drained,  she  might  have  tiled 
her  palaces  with  occidental  gold  and  silver.  Hmoel. 

East  and  west  have  been  the  obvious  conceptions 

of  philosophers,  maynifying  the  condition  of  India 

above  the  setting  and  occidental  climates.     Brown. 

Occi'DUOUS,6k-sid'ju-\is.2''3  as*  adj.  [occi- 

dens,  Lat.]   Western. 
Occi'piTAL,  6k-sip'p^-tal.  adj.  [^occifiitalis, 
Latin.]  Placed  in  the  hinder  part  of  the 
head. 
O'CCIPUT,  6k's6-pit.  n.  8.  [Lat.]    The 
hinder  part  of  the  head. 

His  broad-brim'd  hat 
Hangs  o'er  his  occiput  most  quaintly. 
To  make  the  knave  appear  more  saintly.      Butler. 
Occi'siON,  6k-sizh'iln.  n.  s.   [from  occis- 

sio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  killing. 
To  Ooclu'de,  6k-klude'.  v.  a.  [occludo, 
Latin.]  To  shut  up. 

They  take  it  up,  and  roll  it  upon  the  earths, 
whereby  occluding  the  pores  they  conserve  the  na- 
tural humidity,  and  so  prevent  corruption.    Brown. 
OccLu'sE,  6k-kluse'.  adj.  locclusus,  Lat.] 
Shut  up;  closed. 

The  appulse  is  either  plenary  and  occluse,  so  as  to 
preclude  all  passages  of  breath  or  voice  through  the 
mouth;  or  else  partial  and  previous,  so  as  to  give 
them  some  passages  out  of  the  mouth.         Holder. 
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OccLu'siON',  6k-klu'zhLin.  n.  a.  [from  cc- 

clusjoy  Latin.]    The  act  of  shutting  up. 

OCCU'LT,  6k-kiilt'.  adj.  [occu/ce,  Fr.  oc- 

cuitus,  Lat.]  Secret;  hidden;  unknown; 

undiscoverable. 

If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.  Hamlel. 
An  ai'tist  will  play  a  lesson  on  an  instrument  with- 
out minding  a  stroke;  and  our  tongues  will  run  di- 
visions in  a  tune  not  missing  a  note,  even  when  our 
thoughts  are  totally  engaged  elsewhere;  which 
effects  are  to  be  attributed  to  some  secret  act  of 
the  soul,  which  to  us  is  utterly  occult,  and  without 
the  ken  of  our  intellects.  GlanvilU. 

These  instincts  we  call  occult  qualities;  which  is 
all  one  with  saying  that  we  do  not  understand  hoir 
they  work.  VEslrange. 

These  are  manifest  qualities,  and  their  causes  on- 
ly occult.  And  the  Aristotelians  give  the  name  of 
occult  qualities  not  to  manifest  qualities,  but  to  such 
qualities  only  as  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  bodies, 
and  to  be  the  unknown  causes  of  manifest  effects. 

Mwton. 
Occulta'tion,  ok-kill-ta'shfln.  n.  s.  [_oc- 
cultatio,  Lat.]  In  astronomy,  is  the  time 
that  a  star  or  planet  is  hid  from  our 
sight,  when  eclipsed  by  interposition  of 
the  body  of  the  moon,  or  some  other 
planet  between  it  and  us.  Harris. 

Occu'ltness,  ok-kult'n^s.  n.  a.  [from  oc- 
cult.'] Secretness;  state  of  being  hid. 
O'ccuPANCY,  6k'ku-paa-s6.  n.  s.  [from  oc- 
cupansy  Lat.]     The  act  of  taking  pos- 
session. 

Of  moveables,  some  are  things  natural;  others, 
things  artificial.  Property  in  the  first  is  gained  by 
occupancy,  in  the  latler  by  improvement. 

Warburton  on  Literary  Property. 
O'ccuPANT,  ok'ku-pant.  n.  s.  [occupans, 
Latin.]  He  that  takes  possession  of  any 
thing. 

Of  beasts  and  birds  the  property  passeth  with  the 
possession,  and  goeth  to  the  occupant;  but  of  civil 
people  not  so.  Bacm, 

To  O'ccupATE,  ok'kiu-pate.  v.  a.  [occufioy 
Lat.-]  To  possess;  to  hold;  to  tak^  up. 
Drunken  men  are  taken  with  a  plain  destitution 
in  voluntary  motion ;  for  that  the  spirits  ^f  the  wine 
oppress  the  spirits  animal,  and  occupati  part  of  the 
place  where  they  are,  and  so  make  tkem  weak  to 
move.  Bacon. 

Occupa'tion,  6k-ku-pi'sh6n.  r..  s.  [ft-om 
occupation,  Fr.  occupatic,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 

Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bound*  of  its  crown  with- 
in this  last  sixscore  years  much  nore  than  the  Otto- 
mans: I  speak  not  of  matches  orunions,  but  of  arms, 
occupations,  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Employment;  business. 

Such  were  the  distressesof  the  then  infant  world; 
so  incessant  their  occupaAons,  about  provision  for 
food,  that  there  was  little  leisure  to  commit  any  thing 
to  writing.  Woodward. 

In  your  most  busy  jccvpations,  when  you  are  ne- 
ver so  much  taken  ap  with  other  affairs,  yet  now  and 
then  send  up  an  ejaculation  to  the  God  of  your  sal- 
vation. Wake. 

3.  Trade;  calling;  vocation. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 

And  occupations  perish.  Shaksp. 

He  was  of  the  same  craft  with  them,  and  ^vrought, 

for  hj  their  occupation  they  were  tent-makers.  Acts. 

O'ccupiER,  6k'ku-pi-fir.98  n.  s.  [from  oc- 

cupij.] 
1.  'A  possessor;  one  who  takes  into  his 
possession. 
If  tfce  title  q[  occupiers  be  good  in  a  land  unpeo- 
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pled,  w*y  should  it  be  bad  accounted  in  a  country 

peopled  thinly?  Raleigh. 

2.  One  who  follows  any  employment. 

Tby  merchandise,  and  the  occupiers  of  thy  mei> 

chandise  shall  fall  into  the  midst  of  the  seas.  Ezek. 

To  O'CCUPY,  ok'ku-pi.""  v.  a.  loccu/ii- 
evy  Fr.  occu/io,  Lat.] 

1.  To  possess;  to  keep;  to  take  up. 

How  shall  he  that  occitpieth  the  room  of  the  un- 
learned say  Amen  at  thy  giving  of  thanks,  seeing  he 
understandeth  not  what  thou  sayest!        1  Corinth. 

Powder  being  suddenly  fued  altogether,  upon  this 
high  rarefaction,  rcquireth  a  greater  space  than  be- 
fore its  body  occupied.  Brown. 

He  must  assert  infinite  generations  before  that  first 
deluge;  and  then  the  earth  could  not  receive  them, 
but  the  infinite  bodies  of  men  must  occupy  an  infi- 
nite space.  Bentky. 

2.  To  busy;  to  employ. 

Au  archbishop  may  have  cause  to  occupy  more 
chaplains  than  six.  -^ct  of  Henry  VIII. 

They  occupied  themselves  about  the  sabbath, 
yielding  exceeding  praise  to  the  Lord.     2  Maccab. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen  and  is 
occupied  in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks? Ecclesiaslicus. 

He  that  giveth  his  mind  to  the  law  of  the  Most 
High,  and  is  occupied  in  the  meditation  thereof,  will 
Bcek  out  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ancient,  and  be  occu- 
pied in  prophesies.  Eccltsiaslicus. 

3.  To  follow  as  business. 

They  occupy  their  business  in  deep  waters. 

Common  Prayer. 
Mariners  were  in  thee  to  occupy  thy  merchandise. 

Ezekiel. 

i.  To  use;  to  expend. 

All  the  gold  occupied  for  tlie  work,  was  twenty 
and  nine  talents.  Exodus. 

To  O'ccuPY,  6k'ku-pi.  v.  n.  To  follow 
business. 

He  called  his  ten  servants,  and  delivered  them 
ten  pounds,  and  said  unto  them,  Occupy  till  I  come. 

Luke, 

To  OCCU'R,  6k-kiir'.  v.  n.  loccurro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  presented  to  the  memory  or  at- 
tention. 

There  doth  not  occur  to  me  any  use  of  this  ex- 
periment for  profit.  Bacon. 

The  niiml  should  be  always  ready  to  turn  itself  to 
the  variety  of  objects  that  occur,  and  allow  them  as 
much  consideration  as  shall  be  thought  fit.     Locke. 

The  far  greater  part  of  the  examples  that  occur  to 
us,  are  so  many  encouragements  to  vice  and  disobe- 
dience. Rogers. 

2.  To  appear  here  and  there. 

In  scripture  though  the  word  heir  occur,  yet  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  heir  in  our  author's  sense.  Locke. 

3.  To  clash;  to  strike  against;  to  meet. 

Bodies  have  a  determinate  motion  according  to 
the  degrees  of  their  external  impulse,  their  inward 
principle  of  gravitation,  and  the  resistance  of  the  bo- 
dies they  occur  with.  Bentky. 

4.  To  obviate;  to  intercept;  to  make  op- 
position to.  A  latinism. 

Before  I  begin  that,  I  must  occur  to  one  specious 
objection  against  this  proposition.  Bentky. 

Occu'rrknce,  6k-kiir'r<inse.  «.  .s.  [occur- 
rence,  French;  from  occur:  this  was  per- 
haps originally  occurren(s.^ 

1.  Incident;  accidental  event. 

In  education  most  time  is  to  be  bestowed  on  that 
which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  ordina- 
ry course  and  occurrences  of  that  life  the  young 
man  is  designed  for.  Locke. 

2.  Occasional  presentation. 

Voyages  detain  the  mind  by  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence and  expectation  of  something  new.        IFatts. 
Occu'KHENT,6k-kilr'r^nt.n.  if.  [occurrenr, 
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Fr.  occurrf««, Latin.]  Incident;  any  thing 

that  happens. 

Contentions  were  as  yet  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils,  the  one  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces,  the  other  a  common  hazaid  of 
both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study  how  to 
work  upon  all  occurrents,  with  most  advantage  in 
private.  "°''^'''' 

He  did  himself  certify  all  the  news  and  occur- 
rents in  every  particular,  from  Calice,  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London.  Bacon. 

OGCu'RsioN,6k-keir'sbiin.  n.  s.  [occursum, 
Lat.]  Clash;  mutual  blow. 

In  the  resolution  of  bodies  by  fire,  some  of  the 
dissipated  parts  may,  by  their  various  occursion  oc- 
casioned by  the  heat,  stick  closely.  Boyle. 

Now  should  those  active  particles,  ever  and  anon 

justled  by  the  occursion  of  other  bodies,  so  orderly 

keep  their  cells  without  alteration  of  site.      Glanv. 

O'CEAN,  o'shiln.^"  n,  s.  [ocea7i^  French; 

oceanus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  main;  the  great  sea. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiaek.  Shaksp. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
Clean  from  my  hand?  Shaksp. 

2.  Any  immense  expanse. 

Time,  in  general,  is  to  duration,  as  place  to  ex- 
pansion. They  are  so  much  of  those  boundless 
oceom  of  eternity  and  immensity,  as  is  set  out  and 
distinguished  from  the  rest,  to  denote  the  position  of 
finite  real  beings,  in  those  uniform,  infinite  oceons 
of  duration  and  space.  Locke. 

O'cEAN,  o'shdn.  adj.  [This  is  not  usual, 
though  conformable  to  the  original  im- 
port of  the  word.]  Pertaining  to  the 
main  or  great  sea. 

In  bulk  as  huge  as  that  sea-beast 
Leviathan,  which  God  of  all  his  works 
Created  hugest  that  swim  th'  ocean  stream.  Milton. 

Bounds  were  set 
To  darkness,  such  as  bound  the  ocean  wave.  Milton, 

Ocea'nick,  o-shd-an'ik.s"  ^°°  adj.  [from 
ocean.'j  Pertaining  to  the  ocean.    Bict. 
Oce'llated,  6-sSria-tdd.  adj.  [ocellatus, 
Lat.]  Resembling  the  eye. 

The  white  butterfly  lays  its  offspring  on  cabbage 
leaves;  a  veiy  beautiful  reddish  ocellated  one. 

Derham. 

O'cHRE,  o'kflr.*^"  [oc/zre,  ocre,Yr.  ajcp'^.'] 
The  earths  distinguished  by  the  name  of  ochres 
are  those  which  have  rough  or  naturally  dusty  sur- 
faces, are  but  slightly  coherent  in  their  texture,  and 
are  composed  of  fine  and  soft  argillaceous  particles, 
and  are  readily  diffusible  in  water.  They  are  of  va- 
rious colours ;  such  as  red,  yellow,  blue,  gieen,  black. 
The  yellow  sort  are  called  ochres  of  iron,  and  the 
blue  ochres  of  copper.  Hill. 

O'cHREOus,  okr^-ds.  adj.  [from  ochre.'] 
Consisting  of  ochre. 

In  the  interstices  of  the  flakes  is  a  giey,  chalky, 
or  ochreous  matter.  Woodivard. 

O'cHREY,  o'ki'ir-fi.  adj.  [from  oc/ire.j  Par- 
taking of  ochre. 

Tliis  is  conveyed  about  by  the  water;  as  we  find 
in  earthy,  ochrey,  and  other  loose  matter.   IVovdw. 

O'cHiMY,  6k'ke-m6.  «.  *.  [formed  by  cor- 
ruption from  alchtjmy.']  A  mixed  base 
metal. 

O'CTAGON,  6k'ta-g6n.  n.  s.  [o»67«  and 
ymioi.]  In  geometry,  a  figure  consist- 
ing of  eight  sides  and  angles;  and  this, 
when  all  the  sides  and  angles  are  equal, 
is  called  a  regular  octag'on,  which  may 
be  inscribed  in  a  circle.  Harris. 
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Octa'gonal,  6k-tag'g6.nal."''  adj.  [from 
ocfa^ow.]  Having  eight  angles  and  sides. 

Octa'ngular,  6k-lung'gu-lar.  adj.  \_octo 
and  angulusy  Lat.]  Having  eight  angles. 

Diet. 

Octa'ngularness,  ok-tang'gu-lar-n^s.  w. 
s.  [from  octangular.']  The  quality  ol 
having  eight  angles.  Diet. 

Octa'nt,  ok'iant.  C  adj.    In  astrology,  is, 

Octi'le,  ok'til.**"  \  when  a  planet  is  in 
such  an  aspect  or  position  with  respect 
to  another,  that  their  places  are  only 
distant  an  eighth  part  of  a  circle  or 
forty-five  degrees.  Diet. 

Oota've,  ok'tive.s^  n.  s.  [octave^  French; 
octavusy  Latin.] 

K  The  eighth  day  after  some  peculiai* 
festival. 

2.  [In  musick.]  An  eighth,  or  an  interval 
of  eight  sounds. 

3.  Eight  days  together  after  a  festival. 

^inswortk. 
OCTA'  VO,  6k-ta'v6.  [Lat.J  A  book  is  said 
to  be  in  octavo  when  a  sheet  is  folded 
into  eight  leaves.  Diet. 

They  accompany  the  second  edition  of  the  ori- 
ginal experiments,  which  were  printed  first  in  En- 
glish in  octavo,  Boyle. 
Octe'nnial,  6k-t^n'n6-al.^i3   adj.   [from 
octennium^  Lat.] 

1 .  Happening  every  eighth  year. 

2,  Lasting  eight  years. 
OCTO'BEH,  6k-t6'bar.98  n.  s.  [October, 

Lat.  Oetobre,  Fr.]  The  tenth  month  of 
the  year,  or  the  eighth  numbered  from 
March. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation; upon  his  head  a  garland  of  oak  leaves,  in 
his  rigbt  hand  the  sign  scoipio,  in  his  left  a  basket 
of  services.  Peacham. 

Octoe'drical,  6k-t6-^d'dr6-kal.  adj. 
Having  eight  sides.  Diet. 

Ooto'genary,  6k-t6'jd-nar-e.  adj,  [octo- 
geni,  Latin.]   Of  eighty  years  of  age. 

Diet. 

O'ctonary,  6k't6-nar-e.  adj.  [octonarius, 
Lat.]  Belonging  to  the  number  eight. 

Diet. 

Octoxo'cular,  6k-t6-n6k'ku-lar.  adj. 
[octo  and  oculus.]  Having  eight  eyes. 
Most  animals  are  binocular;  spiders  for  the  most 
part  octonocular,  and  some  senccular.  Derham. 
Ociope'talous,  6k-t6-pet'tal-0s.  adj, 
[i'jt/i  and  arsresAev,  Gr.]  Having  eight 
flower  leaves.  Diet. 

O'cTOSTYLE,  ok'to-stilc.  72.  s,  [oKTfti  and 
ruA®-,  Greek.]  In  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture, is  the  face  of  a  building  or 
ordonnance  containing  eight  columns. 

Harris. 
O'cTUPLE,    ok'tu-pl.**"     adj.     [oetufilus^ 
Latin.]   Eight- fold.  Diet, 

O'CUL.AU,  6k'ku-lar.8«  adj.  [oculaire, 
French;  from  oculus,  Latin.]  Depend- 
ing on  the  eye;  known  by  the  eye. 

Prove  my  love  a  whore, 
Be  sure  of  it;  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 
Or  thou  hadst  better  have  been  born  a  dog. 

Shakspeare 

He  that  would  not  believe  the  menace  of  God  at 

first,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  before  an  ocular 

example  he  believed  the  curse  at  first.        Brorcn. 
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O'cuLARLY,  6k'ku-lar-l^.  adv.  [from  ocu* 

lar.~\    To  the  observation  of  the  eye. 
The  same  is  ocularly  confumed  by  Vives  upon 

Austin.  Brown. 

O'cuLATE,    ok'ku-lite.     adj.     \_oculatus, 

Latin.]     Having  eyes;  knowing  by  the 

eye. 

O'cuLisT,  ok'ku-list.  ?i.  s.  [from  oculus, 
Latin."!  ^"^  ^"^^^o  professes  to  cure  dis- 
tempers of  the  eyes. 

If  there  be  a  speck  in  the  eye,  we  take  it  off;  but 
he  were  a  strange  ocxdist  who  would  pull  out  the 
eye.  Bacon. 

I  am  no  oculist,  and  if  1  should  go  to  help  one 
eye  and  put  out  the  other,  we  should  have  an  un- 
toward business.  VEstrange. 

O'CULUS  belt,  6k'ku-ms-b^-ll.  [Latin.] 

The  oculus  beli  of  jewellers,  probably  of  Pliny. 

is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat  kind ;  having  a 

grey  horny  ground,  circular  delineations,  and  a  spot 

in  Uie  middle  resembling  the  eye;  whence  its  name. 

Woodward. 

ODD,  6d.  adj.  [udda,  Swedish.] 

1.  Not  even;  not  divisible  into  equal  num- 
bers. 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope 
Good  luck  lies  in  odd  numbers.  Shalcspeare. 

What  verity  there  is  in  that  numeral  conceit,  in 
the  lateral  division  of  man  by  even  and  odd;  ascrib- 
ing the  odd  unto  the  right  side,  and  the  even  unto 
the  left;  and  so  by  parity  or  imparity  of  letters  in 
men's  names,  to  determine  misfortunes.       Broxvn. 

2.  More  than  a  round  number;  indefinitely 
exceeding  any  number  specified. 

The  account  of  the  profits  of  Ulster,  from  the 

fifth  yeai- of  Edward  III.  until  the  eighth,  do  amount 

but  to  nine  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  Davies. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  years  after  the  earth 

was  made,  it  was  destroyed  in  a  deluge  of  water. 

Bumet. 
•  The  year,  without  regard  to  days,  ends  with  an 
odd  day  and  odd  hours,  odd  minutes,  and  odd  se- 
conds of  minutes;  so  that  it  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  even  number  of  days,  hours,  or  minutes. 

Holder. 

3.  Particular;  uncouth;  extraordinary;  not 
like  others;  not  to  be  numbered  among 
any  class.  In  a  sense  of  contempt  or 
dislike. 

Her  madness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
Such  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e'er  I  heard  in  madness.  Shakspeare. 

Of  tliee,  kind  boy,  I  ask  no  red  and  white. 
To  make  up  my  delight. 
No  odd  becoming  graces. 
Black  eyes,  or  little  know  not  what's  in  faces. 

Suckling. 
When  I  broke  loose  from  writers  who  have  em- 
ployed their  wit  and  parts  in  propagating  of  vice, 
I  did  not  question  but  I  should  be  treated  as  an  odd 
kind  of  a  fellow.  Spectator. 

'  No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought; 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand. 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand: 
Else,  may  be,  some  odd  thinking  youth. 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior- 

Tins  blue  colour  being  made  by  nothing  else  than 
by  reflection  of  a  specular  superfices,  seems  so  odd 
a  phenomenon,  and  so  difficult  to  be  explained  by 
the  vulgar  hypothesis  of  philosophers,  that  I  could 
not  but  think  it  deserved  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

J^eioton. 
So  proud  I  am  no  slave, 
So  impudent  I  own  myself  no  knave, 
.So  odd,  my  country's  ruin  makes  me  grave.    Pope. 

To  counterpoise  this  hero  of  the  mode, 
Some  for  renown  are  singular  and  odd; 
What  other  men  dislike  is  sure  to  please 
Of  all  mankind  these  dear  antipodes.  Young. 


4.  Not  noted;  not  taken  into  the  common  I       My  wife  fell  into  a  violent  disorder,  and  J;vas  a 
account;  unheeded.  ""le  discomposed  at  the  oddness  of  the  accid^nt.^^ 

I  left  him  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs. 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle.  Shakspeare. 

There  are  yet  missing  some  few  odd  lads  that  you 


remember  net.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Strange;  unaccountable;  fantastical. 

How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself. 
As  1,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet. 
To  put  an  antick  disposition  on.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  an  odd  way  of  uniting  parties  to  deprive  a 
majorityof  part  of  their  ancient  right,  by  conferring 
it  on  a  faction,  who  had  never  any  right  at  all. 

Sict/t. 

Patients  have  sometimes  coveted  odd  things 
which  have  relieved  them;  as  salt  and  vinegar. 

.Arbuthnot. 

With  such  odd  maxims  to  thy  flocks  retreat. 
Nor  furnish  mirth  for  ministers  of  state.      Young. 

6.  Uncommon;  particular. 

The  odd  man  to  perform  all  three  perfectly  is 
Joannes  Sturmius.  ^scham^s  Schoolmaster. 

7.  Unlucky. 

The  trust  Othello  puts  him  in. 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Unlikely;  in  appearance  improper. 

Mr.  Locke's  Essay  would  be  a  veiy  odd  book  for 
a  man  to  make  himself  master  of,  who  would  get  a 
reputation  by  critical  writings.  Spectator. 

0'nDLY,6d'16.  adv.  [from  odd.  This  word 
and  oddness,  should,  I  think,  be  writ- 
ten with  one  d;  but  the  writers  almost 
all  combine  against  it.] 

1.  Not  evenly. 

2.  Strangely;  particularly;  irregularly;  un- 
accountably; uncouthly;  contrarily  to 
custom. 

How  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness.  Shakspeare. 

One  man  is  pressed  with  poverty,  and  looks  some- 
what oddly  upon  it.  Collier. 

The  dreams  of  sleeping  men  are  made  up  of 
waking  men's  ideas,  though  for  the  most  part  vddly 
put  together.  Locke. 

This  child  was  near  being  excluded  out  of  the 
species  of  man  barely  by  his  shape.  It  is  certain  a 
figure  a  little  more  oddly  turned  had  cast  him,  and 
he  had  been  executed.  Locke. 

The  real  essence  of  substances  we  know  not;  and 
therefore  are  so  undetermined  in  our  nominal  essen- 
ces, which  we  make  ourselves,  that  if  several  men 
were  to  be  asked  concerning  some  oddly-shapeA 
fetus,  whether  it  were  a  man  or  no .'  one  should  meet 
with  different  answers.  Locke. 

Her  aulnvard  love  indeed  was  oddly  fated ; 

Prior. 


She  and  her  Polly  were  too  near  related 

As  masters  in  the  clare  obscure, 
With  various  light  your  eyes  allure: 
A  flaming  yellow  here  they  spread; 
Draw  off  in  blue,  or  charge  in  red; 
Yet  from  these  colours  oddly  mix'd, 
Your  sight  upon  the  whole  is  fix'd.  Prior. 

They  had  seen  a  great  black  substance  lying  on 
the  ground  veiy  oddly  shaped.  Sioift. 

Fossils  are  vevy  oddly  and  elegantly  shaped,  ac- 
cording to  the  modification  of  their  constituent  salts, 
or  the  cavities  they  are  formed  in.  Bentley. 

O'ddness,  od'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  odrf.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  not  even. 

2.  Strangeness;    particularity;    uncouth- 
ness;  irregularity. 

Coveting  to  recommend  himself  to  posterity,  Ci- 
cero begged  it  as  an  alms  of  the  historians,  to  re- 
member his  consulship:  and  observe  the  oddness  of 
the  event;  all  their  histories  are  lost,  and  the  vanity 
of  his  request  stands  recorded  in  his  own  writings. 

Dryden. 

A  knave  is  apprehensive  of  being  discovered;  and 

this  habitual  concern  puts  an  oddness  into  bis  looks. 

Collier. 


Odds,  odz.  w.  «•  [from  odd.'] 
1.  Inequality;  excess  of  either  compared 
with  the  other. 
Between  these  two  cases  there  are  great  odds. 

Hooker. 

The  case  is  yet  not  like,  but  there  appeareth  great 

odds  between  them.  Spenser  on  Irelatid. 

1  will  lay  the  odds  that  ere  this  year  expire, 
We  bear  our  civil  swords  and  native  fire. 
As  far  as  France.  Shakspeare. 

1  chiefly  who  enjoy 
So  far  the  happier  lot  enjoying  thee 
Pre-eminent  by  so  much  odds.  Milton. 

Shall  I  give  him  to  partake 
Full  happiness  with  me.'  or  rather  not; 
But  keep  the  odds  of  knowledge  in  my  pow'r 
Without  co-partner.'  Milton. 

Cromwell  with  odds  of  number  and  of  fate, 
Remov'd  this  bulwark  of  the  church  and  state. 

Waller. 
All  these,  thus  unequally  furnished  with  tiuth, 
and  advanced  in  knowledge,  I  suppose  of  equal  na- 
tural parts;  all  the  odds  between  them  has  been  the 
different  ^ope  that  has  been  given  to  their  under- 
standings to  range  in.  Locke. 
Judging  is  balancing  an  account,  and  determin- 
ing on  which  side  the  odds  lie.                        Locke. 
.  More  than  an  even  wager;  more  likely 
than  the  contrary. 

Since  eveiy  man  by  nature  is  very  prone  to  think 
the  best  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  condition;  it  is 
odds  but  he  will  find  a  shrewd  temptation.  South. 
The  presbyterian  paity  endeavoured  one  day  to 
introduce  a  debate  about  repealing  the  test  clause, 
when  there  appeared  at  least  four  to  one  odds  against 
them.  Swift. 

Some  bishop  bestows  upon  them  some  inconside- 
rable benefice,  when  'tis  odds  they  are  already  en- 
cumbered with  a  numerous  family.  Sicijt. 
.  Advantage;  superiority. 

And  tho'  the  sword,  some  understood, 
In  force  had  much  the  odds  of  wood, 
'Twas  nothing  so;  both  sides  were  balanc'd 
So  equal,  none  knew  which  was  valiant'st.  Ihdil. 
4.  Quarrel;  debate;  dispute. 
1  can't  speak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds.       Sliakspeare. 

What  is  the  night.' 
Almost  at  odds  with  the  morning,  which  is  which. 

Shakspeare. 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds.  Shakspeare. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble  bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three: 
Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
And  staid  the  odds  by  adding  four.         Shakspeare. 

Gods  of  whatsoe'er  degree. 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  heav'n: 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds.  Swift. 

Ode,  ode.  n.  s.  [aiJ'jj.]  A  poem  written  to 
be  sung  to  musick;  a  lyrick  poem.  The 
ode  is  either  of  the  greater  or  less  kind. 
The  less  is  characterized  by  sweetness 
and  ease;  the  greater  by  sublimity,  rap- 
ture, and  quickness  of  transition. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks;  hangs 
odes  upon  hawthorns,  and  elegies  on  brambles,  all 
forsooth  deifying  the  name  of  Rosalind.  Shakspeare. 

0  run,  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 
And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet.  Milton. 

What  work  among  you  scholar  gods! 
Phoebus  must  write  him  am'rous  odes; 
And  thou,  poor  cousin,  must  compose 
His  letters  in  submissive  prose.  Prior. 

O'dible,  6'de-bl.*0"  adj.  [from  odi.']  Hate- 
ful, ^tct. 


ODO 

O'DIOUS,  6'j6s,  or  6'j6-Cis.2"  291 876  adj. 
[odieux^  Fr.  odhstis,  Lat.] 

1.  Hateful;  detestable;  abominable. 

For  ever  all  goodness  will  be  most  charming;  for 
ever  all  wickedness  will  be  most  odious  Sprat. 

Hatred  is  the  passion  of  defence,  and  there  is  a 
kind  of  hostility  included  in  its  very  essence.  But 
then,  if  there  could  have  been  hatred  in  the  world, 
when  there  was  scarce  any  thing  odious,  it  would 
have  acted  within  the  compass  of  its  proper  object. 

South. 
Let  not  the  Trojans,  with  a  feign'd  pretence 
Of  profier'd  peace,  delude  the  Latian  prince: 
Expel  from  Italy  that  odious  name.  Dryden. 

She  breathes  the  odiom  fume 
Of  nauseous  steams,  and  poisons  all  the  room. 

Granville. 

2.  Exposed  to  hate. 

Another  means  for  raising  money,  was,  by  in- 
quiring after  offences  of  officers  in  great  place,  who 
as  by  unjust  dealing  they  became  most  odioiis,  so  by 
justice  in  their  punishments  the  prince  acquired  both 
love  and  applause.  Haytoard. 

He  had  rendered  himself  oilious  to  the  parliament. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Causing  hate;  invidious. 

The  seventh  from  thee. 
The  only  righteous  in  a  world  perverse, 
And  therefore  hated,  therefore  so  beset 
With  foes,  for  daring  single  to  be  just. 
And  utter  odious  truth,  that  God  would  come 
To  judge  them  with  his  saints.  Milton. 

4.  A  word  expressive  of  disgust:  used  by 

women. 

Green  fields  and  shady  gi-oves,  and  crystal  springs. 
And  larks  and  nightingales,  are  odious  things; 
But  smoke,  and  dust,  and  noise,  and  crowds  delight. 

Yormg. 
O'diouslv,    6'jas-l^,   or  o'j^-Cis-le.   adv. 
[from  odiou.'i.'] 

1.  Hatefully;  abominably. 

Had  thy  love  still  odiously  pretended, 
Been  as  it  ought,  sincere,  it  would  have  taught  thee 
Far  other  reas'nings.  Milton. 

2.  Invidiously;  so  as  to  cause  hate. 

Arbitrary  power  no  sober  man  can  fear,  either 
from  the  king's  disposition  or  his  practice;  or  even 
where  you  would  odiously  lay  it,  from  his  ministers. 

Dryden. 
O'diousxess,    6'jus-n^s,    or    o'j^-iis-nSs. 
?i.  s.  [from  orf/oMs.] 

1.  Hatefulness. 

Have  a  true  sense  of  his  sin,  of  its  odiousness, 
and  of  its  danger  Wake. 

2.  The  state  of  being  hated. 

There  was  left  of  the  blood  royal,  an  aged  gen- 
tleman of  approved  goodness,  who  had  gotten  no- 
thing by  his  cousin's  power  but  danger  from  him, 
and  odiousness  for  him.  Sidney. 

O'DIUM,  6'jiim,  or  6'je-i'im.  n.  s.  [Lat.J 
Invidiousness;     quality    of    provoking 

hate. 

The  odium  and  oflences  which  some  men's  rigour 
or  remissness  had  contracted  upon  my  government, 
I  was  resolved  to  have  expiated.         King  Charles. 

She  threw  the  odium  of  the  fact  on  me, 
And  publlckly  avowed  her  love  to  you.         Di-yden. 
Proiectors,   and   inventors  of  new  taxes  being 
hatefiil  to  the  pe  .pie,  seldom  fail  of  bringing  oJiiim 
upon  their  master.  Davenant. 

Odonta'lgick,  o-don-lal'jik.  adj.  [i^iiy 
and  «Ay^.J  Pertaining  to  the  looth- 
ach. 
O'dou.vte,  6'd6-rite.8i  adj.  [odoratus, 
Latin.]  Scented;  having  a  strong  scent, 
whether  fetid  or  fragrant. 

Smelling  is  with  a  communication  of  the  breath, 

or  vapour  of  the  object  odorate.  Bacon. 

ODORll'EKOUS,   6-d6-iif'f(^r-iis.   odj. 


'      OEC 

lodorifer,  Latin.]     Giving  scent;  usu- 
ally sweet  of  scent;  fragrant;  perfumed. 
A  bottle  of  vinegar  so  buried,  came  forth  more 
lively  and  odonjerous,  smelling  almost  like  a  violet. 

Bacon. 


There  stood  in  this  room  presses  that  enclosed 
Robes  odoriferous.  Chapman. 

Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Naiive  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

Smelling  bodies  send  forth  effluvias  of  steams, 
without  sensibly  wasting.  A  grain  of  musk  will 
send  forth  odoriferous  particles  for  scores  of  years, 
without  its  being  spent.  Locke. 

Odori'ferousness,  6-d6.riff^r-us-nes.«3* 
n.  s.  [from  odoriferous.^    Sweetness  of 
scent;  fragrance. 
0'DOROus,6'dur-us."i*  ^dj.  [odorus,  Lat.] 
Fragrant;  perfumed;  sweet  ot  scent. 

Such  fragrant  flowers  do  give  most  odorous  smell, 
But  her  sweet  odour  did  them  all  excel.     Spenser. 

Their  private  roofs  on  od'rous  timber  borne, 

Such  as  might  palaces  for  kings  adorn.  Waller. 

We  smell,  because  parts  of  the  odorous  body 

touch  the  nerves  of  our  nostrils.  Cheyne. 

O'dour,  o'dilr.^i*  n.  s.  \_odor,  Lat.  odour, 

French.] 

1 .  Scent,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Democritus,  when  he  lay  a  dying,  sent  for  loaves 
of  new  bread,  which  having  opened  and  poured  a 
little  wine  into  them ,  he  kept  himself  alive  with 
the  odour  till  a  certain  feast  was  past.  Bacon. 

Infusions  in  air,  for  so  we  may  call  odours,  have 
the  same  diversities  with  infusions  in  water;  in  that 
the  several  odours  which  are  in  one  flower  or  other 
body,  issue  at  several  times,  some  earlier,  some 
later.  Bacon. 

They  refer  sapor  unto  salt,  and  odour  unto  sul- 
phur; they  vai-y  much  concerning  colour.     Broicn. 

Where  silver  riv'lets  play  thro'  flow'iy  meads, 
And  woodbines  give  their  sweets,  and  limes  their 

shades, 
Black  kennels  absent  odours  she  regrets. 
And  stops  her  nose  at  beds  of  violets.  Young. 

2.  Fragrance;  perfume;  sweet  scent. 

Me  seem'd  1  smelt  a  garden  of  sweet  flowers, 
That  dainty  odoxirs  from  them  threw  around, 
For  damsels  fit  to  deck  their  lovers'  bow'rs.  Spenser. 
By  her  intercession  with  the  king  she  would  lay 
a  most  seasonable  and  populai-  obligation  upon  the 
whole  nation,  and  leave  a  pleasant  odour  of  her 
grace  and  favour  to  the  people  behind  her. 

Clarendon. 
Tlie  Levites  burned  the  holy  incense  in  such 
quantities  as  refreshed  the  whole  multitude  with  its 
odours,  and  filled  all  the  region  about  them  with 
perfume.  Mdison. 

Oe,  ^.  This  combination  of  vowels  does 
not  properly  belong  to  our  language, 
nor  is  ever  found  but  in  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  not  yet  wholly  con- 
formed to  our  manner  of  writing:  oe  has 
in  such  words  the  sound  of  e, 
Oecoxo'micks,  ek-o-norn'mlks-^a**  n.  s. 
\_oiKovof^iK»i;i  oeconomi(]ue,Yv.  from  oeco- 
iiomy.  Both  it  and  its  derivatives  are 
under  oecoTiomy.'\  Management  of 
household  affau's. 

A  prince's  leaving  his  business  wholly  to  his  mi- 
nisters is  as  dangerous  an  errour  in  politicks,  as  a 
master's  committing  all  to  his  senant,  is  in  otcono- 
micks.  VEstrange. 

Oeoume'nical,  ck-u-m^n'nd-kal.2s''  adj. 
[o/x»,tt£KK««,  from  «i)e»jM,£v»j.]  General; 
respecting  the  whole  iiabitable  world. 

This  Nicenc  council  was  not  received  as  an  oecu- 
menical council  in  any  of  the  eastern  patriarchates, 
excepting  only  that  of  Coustautiaople.  Stilling  fleet. 


OF 

We  must  not  make  a  computation  of  the  catho- 
lick  church  from  that  pai-t  of  it  which  was  within 
the  compass  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  called 
oecununical.  Lesley. 

Oede'm.v,  e-d6'ma.296  „.  s.  [oi'J^^^a,  from 
elS'eu,  to  swell.]  A  tumour.  It  is  now 
and  commonly  by  surgeons  confined  to 
a  white,  soft,  insensible  tumour,  pro- 
ceeding from  cold  and  aqueous  hu- 
mours, such  as  happen  to  hydropick 
constitutions.  Quincy. 

Oedema'tick,  ^d-e-mat'tik.296  J  adj. 

Oede'matous,  ^-d^m'ma-ttls.  3  [from 
oedema.']  Pertaining  to  an  oedema. 

It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  efiusion  of 
melancholick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs 
and  remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedematick  tu- 
mour. Harvey. 
The  great  discharge  of  matter,  and  an  extremity 
of  pain,  wasted  her,  oedtmalous  swellings  arose  in 
her  legs,  and  she  languished  and  died.  Ifiseman. 
Oei'liad,  e-iryad."3  n.  s.  [from  oeil,  Fr.] 
Glance;  wink;  token  of  the  eye. 

She  gave  oeilids  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.  Shaksjyeare. 

O'er,  ore.  contracted  from  over.  See 
Over. 

His  tears  defac'd  the  surface  of  the  well. 
With  circle  after  circle  as  they  fell. 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
0*er-run  with  wrinkles  and  defac'd  with  tears. 

.iddison. 

Oesopha'gus,  e-s6f'fa-gus.  n.  s.  [from 
iiTOi,  wicker,  from  some  similitude  in 
the  structure  of  this  part  to  the  con- 
texture of  that;  and  (pMy6>,  to  eat.]  The 
gullet;  a  long,  large,  and  round  canal, 
that  descends  from  the  mouth,  lying  all 
along  between  the  windpipe  and  the 
joints  of  the  neck  and  back,  to  the  fifth 
joint  of  the  back,  where  it  turns  a  little 
to  the  right,  and  gives  way  to  the  des- 
cending artery;  and  both  run  by  one  an- 
other, \ili  at  the  ninth  the  oesofi/ia^us 
turns  again  to  the  left,  pierces  the  mid- 
rifl^,  and  is  continued  to  the  left  orifice 
of  the  stomach.  Quincy. 

Wounds  penetrating  the  oesophagus  and  aspera 
arteria,  require  to  be  stitched  close,  especially  those 
of  the  oesophagus,  where  the  sustenance  and  saliva 
so  continually  presseth  into  it.  Wiseman. 

Of,  6v.3'7  prefi.  [op,  Saxon.] 
1 .  It  is  put  before  the  substantive  that  fol- 
lows another  in  construction;  as,  of  these 
fiart  were  slain;  that  is,  fiart  of  these. 

I  cannot  instantly  raise  up  the  gi'oss 
0/full  three  thousand  ducats.  Shdkspeare. 

He  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a  large  inven- 
tion, a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  mcmoiy,  has 
joined  tlie  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts.     Dryden. 

All  men  naturally  fly  to  God  in  exiremity,  and 
the  most  atheistical  person  in  the  world,  when  for- 
saken of  all  hopes  of  any  other  relief,  is  forced  to 
acknowledge  him.  Tillotson. 

The  rousing  of  the  mind  with  some  degrees  of 
vigour,  does  set  it  free  from  those  idle  companions. 

Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised  only  by  a  greater 
plenty  of  money.  Locke. 

They  will  receive  it  at  last  with  an  ample  accu- 
mulation of  interest.  Snuillridgt. 


It  is  put  among  superlative  adjectives. 

The  most  renowned  of  all  are  those  to  whom  the 
name  is  given  Pbilippins.  Mbot. 

We  profess  to  be  animated  with  the  best  hope^ 
o/any  men  in  the  world.  THIoIsqu. 


OF 
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At  niiilDiijIit,  the  most  dismal  and  unseasonable 
time  of  all  other,  all  tboae  virgins  ai-ose  and  trim- 
med their  lamps.  Tillotson. 

We  are  not  to  describe  our  shepherds  as  shep- 
herds at  this  day  really  are,  but  as  they  may  be 
conceived  then  to  have  been,  when  the  best  of  men 
followed  the  employment.  Pope. 

Peace,  of  all  wordly  blessings,  is  the  most  valua- 
"'*'•  Smallridse. 

J.  rroni. 

The  captain  of  the  Helots,  with  a  blow  whose 
violence  grew  0/ f uiy,  not  0/ strength,  or  0/ strength 
proceeding  of  %i-y,  struck  Palladius  upon  the  side 
of  the  head.  Sidney. 

One  that  I  brought  up  of  a  puppy,  one  that  I 
sav'd  from  drowning.  Shaksp. 

He  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 
and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again  when  he  was 
able.  Shaksp. 

It  was  called  Corcyra  of  Corcyra,  the  daughter 
ofjEsopns.  Sandys. 

4.  Concerning;  relating  to. 

The  quarrel  is  not  now  of  fame  and  tribute, 
Or  of  wrongs  done  unto  confederates. 
But  for  your  own  republick.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  cannot  be  understood  of  the  first  disposition 
of  the  waters,  as  they  were  before  the  flood.  Burnet. 

All  have  this  sense  o/war.  Sinalhidge. 

5.  Out  of.  ' 

Yet  o/tUis  little  he  had  some  to  spare. 
To  feed  the  famish'd  and  to  clothe  the  bare. 

Dryden. 
Look  once  again,  and  for  thy  husband  lost, 
Lo  all  that's  left  of  him,  thy  husband's  ghost. 

Dryden. 

6.  Among. 

He  is  the  only  person  of  all  others  for  an  epic 
poem.  Dryden. 

Of  all  our  heroes  thou  canst  boast  alone, 
That  Jove,  whene'er  he  thunders,  calls  thee  son. 

Dryden. 

Neither  can  I  call  to  mind  any  clergjman  of  my 
own  acquaintance  who  is  wholly  exempt  from  this 
error.  Swift. 

7.  By.     This  sense  was  once   very  fre- 
quent, but  is  not  now  in  use. 

She  dying 
Shall  be  lamented,  pitied,  and  excused 
Of  every  bearer.  Shaksp. 

Like  hcav'n  in  all,  like  earth  in  this  alone, 
That  though  great  states  by  her  support  do  stand, 

Yet  she  herself  supported  is  of  none, 
But  by  the  finger  of  the  Almighty's  hand.     Davies. 

1  was  friendly  entertained  of  the  English  consul. 

Sandys. 

Lest  a  more  honourable  man  than  those  be  bid- 
den 0/ him.  t/Vefcoii. 

3.  According  to. 

The  senate 
And  people  of  Rome,  of  their  accustom 'd  greatness, 
Will  shai-ply  and  severely  vindicate 
Not  only  any  fact,  but  any  practice 
'Gainst  the  state.  Ben  Jonson. 

They  do  of  right  belong  to  you,  being  most  of 
them  fust  preached  amongst  you.  Tillotson. 

Tancred,  whose  delight 
Was  plac'd  in  his  fair  daughter's  daily  sight, 
Cy  custom,  when  his  state  aflaii*s  were  done, 
Would  pass  liis  pleasing  hours  with  her  alone. 

Dryden. 

9.  Noting  power,  ability,  choice,  or  spon- 
taneity.    With  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 
Some  soils  put  forth  odorate  herbs  0/ themselves; 
as  wild  thyme.  Bacon. 

0/  himself  man  i3  confessedly  unequal  to  his  duty. 

Steph. 
The  Venice  glasses  would  crack  of  themselves. 

Boyle, 
0/"  himself  is  none, 
But  that'eternal  infinite  and  one. 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end; 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend.  Dryden. 


The  thirsty  cattle,  of  themselves  abstain'd 
From  water,  and  their  grassy  fare  disdain'd.  Dryd. 

To  assert  mankind  to  have  been  of  himself,  and 
without  a  cause,  hath  this  invincible  objection 
against  it,  that  wc  plainly  see  every  man  to  be  from 
another.  Tillotson. 

No  particle  of  matter,  nor  any  combination  of 
particles;  that  is,  no  bodies  can  either  move  of 
themselves,  or  of  themselves  alter  tlie  direction  of 
tlieir  motion.  Chcrjne. 

A  free  people,  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  any  acts 
of  civil  society,  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three 
powers.  Swift. 

Howe'er  it  was  civil  in  angel  or  elf. 
For  he  ne'er  could  have  fill'd  it  so  well  of  himself. 

Swift. 

10.  Noting  properties,  qualities,  or  con- 
dition. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  decayed  fortune,  and  of  no 
good  education.  Clarendon. 

The  colour  of  a  body  may  be  changed  by  a  li- 
quor which  of  itself  is  o/no  colour,  provided  it  be 
saline.  Boyle. 

The  fresh  eglantine  exhal'd  a  breath. 
Whose  odours  were  of  pow'r  to  raise  from  death. 

Dryden. 

A  man  may  suspend  the  act  of  his  choice  from 
being  determined  for  or  against  the  thing  proposed, 
till  he  has  examined  whether  it  be  really  0/  a  na- 
ture, in  itself  and  consequences,  to  make  him  happy 
or  no.  Locke. 

The  value  of  land  is  raised,  when  remaining  of 
the  same  fertility  it  comes  to  yield  more  rent. 

Locke. 

1 1.  Noting  extraction. 

Lunsford  was  a  man  of  an  ancient  family  in  Sus- 
sex. Clarendon. 

Mr.  Rowe  was  born  of  an  ancient  family  in  De- 
vonshire, that  for  many  ages  had  made  a  handsome 
figure  in  their  countiy.  Rowe. 

12.  Noting  adherence,  or  belonging. 
Tubal,  a  wealthy  Hebrew  0/" my  tribe. 

Will  furnish  me.  Shakspeare. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  0/ our  own. 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known.  Dryd. 

13.  Noting  the  matter  of  any  thing. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  gilt  and  adorned 
with  chrystal,  save  that  the  fore-end  had  pannels  of 
saphires,  set  in  borders  o/gold,  and  the  hinder  end 
the  like  0/ emeralds  of  the  Peru  colour.         Bacon. 

The  common  materials  wbich  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  wild  ash,  the  evergreen  oak, 
the  beech,  and  the  alder.  Jlrbulhnot. 

14.  Noting  the  motive. 

It  was  not  of  my  own  choice,  I  undertook  this 
work.  Dryden. 

Our  sov'reign  Lord  has  ponder'd  in  his  mind 
The  means  to  spare  the  blood  of  gentle  kind; 
And  of  his  grace  and  inborn  clemency. 
He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree.  Dryden. 

15.  Noting  form  or  manner  of  existence. 
As  if  our  Lord,  even  of  purpose  to  prevent  this 

fancy  of  extemporal  and  voluntary  prayers,  had  not 
left  of  his  own  framing;  one  which  might  remain  as 
a  part  of  the  church  liturgy,  and  serve  as  a  pattern 
whereby  to  frame  all  other  prayers  with  efficacy, 
yet  without  superfluity  of  words.  Hooker. 

1 6.  Noting  something  that  has  some  par- 
ticular quality. 

Mother,  says  the  thrush,  never  had  any  such  a 
friend  as  I  have  o/this  swallow.  No,  says  she,  nor 
ever  mother  such  a  fool  as  I  have  of  this  same  thiush. 

VEstrange. 

17.  Noting  faculties  of  power  granted. 

If  any  man  minister,  let  him  do  it  as  0/ the  abili- 
ty which  God  giveth.  1  Peter. 

18.  Noting  preference,  or  postponence. 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower, 

— I  do  not  like  the  Tower  o/any  place.      Shaksp. 

19.  Noting  change  of  one  state  to  another. 
0  miserable  0/ happy!  is  tliis  the  end 

Of  this  new  glorious  world,  and  me  so  late 


The  glory  of  that  glory,  who  now  become 
Accm-s'd,  0/ blessed?  •Milton. 

20.  Noting  casualty. 

Good  nature,  by  which  1  mean  beneficence  and 
candour,  is  the  product  of  right  reason ;  which  0/ 
necessity  will  give  allowance  to  the  failures  of 
others,  by  considering  that  there  is  nothing  perfect 
in  mankind.  Dryden. 

21.  Noting  proportion. 

How  many  aie  there  of  an  hundred,  even  amongst 
scholars  themselves.  Locke. 

22.  Noting  kind  or  species. 

To  cultivate  the  advantages  of  success,  is  an  af- 
fair of  the  cabinet;  and  the  neglect  of  this  succesi 
may  be  of  the  most  fatal  consequence  to  a  nation. 

Swift. 

23.  It  is  put  before  an  indefinite  expres- 
sion of  time:  as,  of  late,  in  late  times; 
0/  old,  in  old  time. 

Of  late,  divers  learned  men  have  adopted  the 
three  hypostatical  principles.  Boyle. 

In  days  o/"  old  there  liv'd,  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 
Off,  of.  adv.  [a/,  Dutch.] 

1.  Of  this  adverb  the  chief  use  is  to 
conjoin  it  with  verbs:  as,  to  come  off; 
iojly  off";  to  take  off';  which  are  found 
under  the  verbs. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  on:  as,  to  lay 
on;  to  take  off.  In  this  case  it  signifies, 
disunion;  separation;  breach  of  conti- 
nuity. 

Since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  rather  to  have 
my  cap  than  my  heart,  I  will  practice  the  insinua- 
ting nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  counterfeitly. 

Shaksiieare. 

Where  are  you,  sir  John  ?  come,  off  with  your 

boots.  Shakspeare. 

See 

The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  ti-ee; 

Then  rend  it  off.  Dryden. 

A  piece  of  silver  coined  for  a  shilling,  that  has 

half  the  silver  clipped  off,  is  no  more  a  shilling  than 

a  piece  of  wood,  which  was  once  a  sealed  yard,  is 

still  a  yard,  when  one  half  of  it  is  broke  off.  Locke. 

3.  It  signifies  distance. 

West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile. 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  tiie  enemy.  Shaksp. 

About  thirty  paces  q^ were  placed  harquebusiers. 

Kmlles. 

4.  In  painting  or  statuary  it  signifies  pro- 
jection or  relief. 

'Tis  a  good  piece; 
This  comes  off  well  and  excellent.         Shakspeare. 

5.  It  signifies  evanescence;  absence  or  de- 
parture. 

Competitions  intermit,  and  go  off  and  on  as  it 
happens,  upon  this  or  that  occasion.      VEstrange. 

6.  It  signifies  any  kind  of  disappointment; 
defeat;  interruption;  adverse  division: 
as,  the  affair  is  off;  the  match  is  off. 

7.  On  the  opposite  side  of  a  question. 

The  questions  no  »vay  touch  upon  puritanisra,  ei- 
ther o^'or  on.  Sanderson. 

8.  FroiTi;  not  toward. 

Philoclea,  whose  delight  of  hearing  and  seeing 
was  before  a  stay  from  interrupting  her,  gave  her- 
self to  be  seen  unto  her  with  such  a  lightening  of 
beauty  upon  Zelmane,  that  neither  she  could  look  on, 
nor  would  look  off.  Sidney. 

9.  0^-hand;  not  studied. 

Several  stars  of  fancy  q^hand  look  well  enough. 

VEstrange. 

10.  To  be  off.  In  common  talk,  signifies 
to  recede  from  an  intended  contract  or 
design. 


OFF 


OFF 


OFF 


11.  To  come  off.  To  escape  by  some  acci- 
dent or  subterfuge. 

12.  To  get  off.  To  make  escape. 

13.  To  go  off    To  desert;  to  abandon. 

14.  To  go  off.  Applied  to  guns,  to  take 
fire  and  be  discharged:  borrowed  from 
the  arrow  and  bow. 

15.  JVeUov  ill  off.  Having  good  or  bad 
success. 

1 6.  Off,  whether  alone  or  in  composition, 
means  either  literally  or  figuratively, 
disjunctioH,  absence,  privation,  or  dis- 
tance. 

Off,  of.   interject.     An  expression  of  ab- 
horrence, or  command  to  depart. 
Off,  or  I  fly  for  ever  from  thy  sight.  Smith. 

Off,  of.  prejt. 

1.  Not  on. 

I  continued  feeling  again  the  same  pain;  and 
finding  it  grow  violent  I  burnt  it,  and  felt  no  more 
after  the  third  time;  was  never  off  my  legs,  nor 
kept  my  chamber  a  day.  Temple. 

2.  Distant  from. 

Cicero's  Tusculum  was  at  a  place  called  Grotto 
Ferrate,  about  two  miles  o^this  town,  though  most 
of  the  modern  writers  have  fixed  it  to  Frescati. 

Mdison. 
O'ffal,  of'fi'il.ss  n.  s.  \off  fall,  says  Skin- 
ner, that  which  falls  from  the  table: 
perhaps  from  offa,  Latin.] 

1.  Waste  meat;  that  which  is  not  eaten 
at  the  table. 

He  let  out  the  offaXs  of  his  meat  to  interest,  and 
kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  bis  pocket-book. 

Jirhulhndi. 

2.  Carrion;  coarse  flesh. 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 
With  this  slave's  offal.  Shakspeare. 

Cram'd  and  gorg'd,  nigh  burst, 
With  suck'd  and  glutted  offal,  Milton. 

3.  Refuse;  that  which  is  thrown  away  as 
of  no  value. 

To  have  right  to  deal  in  things  sacred,  was  ac- 
counted an  argument  of  noble  aud  illustrious  des- 
cent; God  would  not  accept  the  offals  of  other  pro- 
fessions. South. 

If  man  bemoan  his  lot, 
That  after  death  his  mould'ring  limbs  shall  rot, 
A  secret  sting  remains  within  his  mind; 
The  fool  is  to  his  own  cast  offals  kind.        Dryden. 

They  commonly  fat  hogs  with  offal  corns. 

•Mortimer. 

4.  Any  thing  of  no  esteem. 

What  trash  is  Rome!  what  rubbish  and  what  of- 
fal! Shakspeare. 

OFFE'NCE,  6f-f^nse'.  n.  s.  [offence,  Fr. 
offensa,  from  offendo,  Latin.] 

1.  Crime;  act  of  wickedness. 

Thither  with  speed  their  hasty  course  they  ply'd. 
Where  Christ  the  Lord  for  our  offences  dy'd. 

Fairfax. 

Thou  bast  stol'n  that,  which  after  some  few  hours 
Were  thine  without  offence.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  transgression. 

If,  by  the  law  of  nature,  every  man  hath  not  a 
power  to  punish  offences  against  it,  I  see  not  how 
the  magistrates  of  any  community  can  punish  an 
alien  of  another  country.  Locke. 

3.  Injury. 

I  have  given  my  opinion  againt  the  authority  of 
two  great  men,  but  I  hope  without  offence  to  their 
memories;  for  I  lov'd  them  living,  and  reverence 
the-n  dead.  Dryden. 

4.  Displeasure  given;  cause  of  disgust; 
scandal. 

Giving  no  offence  iu  any  thing,  that  the  ministry 
be  not  blamed,  2  Corinthians. 


He  remembered  the  injuiy  of  the  thiltlren  of 
Bean,  who  had  been  a  snare  and  an  offence  unto 
the  people.  1  •■Maccabees. 

The  pleasures  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  those 
of  the  other  senses;  as  in  warming  upon  cold,  or  re- 
frigeration upon  heat:  for  as  the  pains  of  the  touch 
are  greater  than  the  offmces  of  other  senses,  so  like- 
wise are  the  pleasures.  Bacon. 

By  great  and  scandalous  offences,  by  incorrigible 
misdemeanours,  we  may  incur  the  censure  of  the 
church,  Pearson. 

Anger;  displeasure  conceived. 

Eai-nest  in  eveiy  present  humour,  and  making 
himself  brave  in  his  liking,  he  was  content  to  give 
them  just  cause  of  offence  when  they  had  power  to 
make  just  revenge.  Sidney, 

6.  Attack;  act  of  the  assailant. 

Courtesy,  that  seemed  incorporated  in  his  heart, 
would  not  be  persuaded  to  offer  any  offence,  but  on- 
ly to  stand  upon  the  best  defensive  guard.     Sidney. 
I  have  equal  skill  in  all  the  weapons  o(  offence. 

Richardson. 
Offe'nceful,  6f-f§nse'ful.  adj,  \offence, 
and  /ull.'\     Injurious;   giving  displea- 
sure. 

It  seems  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed.  Shakspeare, 

Offk'nceless,  6f-fense'l^s.    adj.    [from 
offence.']     Unoffending;  innocent. 

You  are  but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment 
more  in  policy  than  in  malice;  even  so  as  one  would 
beat  his  offenceless  dog  to  affright  an  imperious  lion. 

Shakspeare. 

To    Offe'nd,    6f-fdnd'.    v.    a.     \_offendo, 

Latin.] 
1.  To  make  angry;  to  displease. 
If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion, 
Feed  and  regard  him  not.  Shaksp. 

Three  sorts  of  men  my  soul  hateth,  and  1  am 
greatly  offended  at  their  life.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  emperor  himself  came  running  to  the  place 
in  his  armour,  severely  reproving  them  of  cowar- 
dice who  had  forsaken  the  place,  and  grievously  of- 
fended with  them  who  had  kept  such  negligent  watch . 

Knolles. 
Gross  sins  are  plainly  seen,  and  easily  avoided 
by  persons  that  profess  religion.  But  the  indiscreet 
and  dangerous  use  of  innocent  and  lawful  things,  as 
it  does  not  shock  and  offend  our  consciences,  so  it  is 
difficult  to  make  people  at  all  sensible  of  the  dan- 
ger of  it.  Law. 
I.  To  assail;  to  attack. 

He  was  fain  to  defend  himself,  and  withal  so  to 
offeiul  him,  that  by  an  unlucky  blow  the  poor  Phi- 
loxenus  fell  dead  at  his  feet.  Sidney. 

3.  To  transgress;  to  violate. 
Many  fear 

More  to  offend  the  law.  Ballad. 

4.  To  injure. 
Cheaply  you  sin,  and  punish  crimes  with  ease. 

Not  as  th'  offended,  but  the  offenders  please.  Dryd. 

To  Offe'nd,  6f-f^nd'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  criminal;  to  transgress  the  law. 
This  man  that  of  earthly  matter  maketh  graven 

images,  knoweth  himself  to  offend  above  all  others. 

Wisdom. 

Whosoever  shall  keep  the  whole  law,  and  yet  of- 
fend in  one  point,  he  is  guilty  of  all,  James. 

The  bishops  therefore  of  the  chui-ch  of  England 
did  noways  offend  by  receiving  from  the  Roman 
church  into  our  divine  service,  such  materials,  cir- 
cumstances or  ceremonies  as  were  religious  and 
good.  mate. 

2.  To  cause  anger. 
I  shall  offend,  eitlier  to  detain  or  give  it.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  commit  transgression:  with  against. 
Our  language  is  extremely  imperfect,  and  in  many 

instances  it  offends  agaimt  every  part  of  grammar. 


Offe'n-der,  6f-f>;n'dur.9s  „.  g,  [from  To 
offend.] 

1.  A  criminal;  one  who  has  committed  a 
crime;  a  transgressor;  a  guilty  person. 

All  that  watch  for  iniquity  are  cut  off,  tliat  make 
a  man  an  offender  for  a  word.  Isaiah. 

Every  actual  sin,  besides  the  three  former,  must 
be  considered  with  a  fourth  thing,  to  wit,  a  certain 
stain,  or  blot  which  it  imprints  and  leaves  in  the 
offender.  Perkins. 

So  like  a  fly  the  poor  offender  dies ; 
But  like  the  wasp  the  rich  escapes  and  flies. 

Denhaiu . 

How  shall  I  lose  the  sin,  yet  keep  the  sense, 
And  love  tli'  offender,  yet  detest  tlie  offence?  Pope. 

The  conscience  of  the  offender  shall  be  sharper 
than  an  avenger's  sword.  Clarissa. 

He  that,  without  a  necessary  cause,  absents  him- 
self from  publick  prayers,  cuts  himself  off  from  the 
church,  which  hath  always  been  thought  so  unhap- 
py a  thing,  that  it  is  the  greatest  punislmient  the 
governors  of  the  chmrch  can  lay  upon  the  worst  of- 
fender. Duty  of  Man. 

2.  One  who  has  Jone  an  injury. 
All  vengeance  comes  too  short. 

Which  can  pui-sue  th'  offender.  Shakspeare. 

Offe'ndress,  of-fSn'dr^s.  «.  .s.  [from  oj- 
fendcr.]     A  woman  that  offends. 

Virginity  murthets  itself,  and  should  be  buried  in 
highways  out  of  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate 
offendress  against  nature.  Shaksp. 

Offe'nsive,  6f-fen'siv."^*"^cc(/.  [offensij", 

Fr.  from  offensus,  Latin.] 
1.  Causing  anger;  displeasing;  disgusting. 

Since  no  man  can  do  ill  with  a  good  conscience, 
the  consolation  which  we  herein  seem  to  find  is  but 
a  mere  deceitful  pleasing  of  ourselves  in  error, 
which  must  needs  turn  to  our  greater  grief,  if  that 
which  we  do  to  please  God  most,  be  for  the  mani- 
fold defects  thereof  q^nsiiie  unto  him.        Hooker. 

It  shall  suffice,  to  touch  such  customs  of  the  Irish, 
as  seem  offensive  and  repugnant  to  good  govern- 
ment. Spenser. 
2,  Causing  pain;  injurious. 

It  is  an  excellent  opener  for  the  liver,  but  offen- 
sive to  the  »;omach.  Bacon. 

The  sun  was  in  Cancer,  in  the  hottest  time  of  the 
year,  and  the  heat  was  veiy  offensive  to  me.  Brown. 

Some  particular  acrimony  in  the  stomach  some- 
times makes  it  offensive,  aud  which  custom  at  last 
will  overcome.  ^rbuthnot. 

.  Assailant;  not  defensive. 

He  recounted  the  benefits  and  favours  that  he 
had  done  him,  iu  provoking  a  mighty  aud  opulent 
king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel.         Bacon. 

We  enquire  concerning  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages bet%vixt  those  military  offeiisive  engines 
used  among  the  ancients,  and  those  of  these  latter 
ages.  Wilkins. 

Their  avoiding,  as  much  as  possible,  the  defen- 
sive part,  where  tlie  main  stress  lies,  and  keeping 
themselves  chiefly  to  the  offensive;  pei-petually  ob- 
jecting to  the  catholick  scheme,  instead  of  clearing; 
up  the  difficulties  which  clog  their  own.  Waterland. 

Offe'nsively,  6f-f^n'siv-16.  adv.    [from 
offensive.] 

1.  Mischievously;  injuriously. 
In  the  least  thing  done  offe'nsively  against  the  good 

of  men,  whose  benefit  we  ought  to  seek  for  as  our 
own,  we  plainly  shew  ihat  we  do  not  acknowledge 
God  to  be  such  as  indeed  he  is.  Hooker. 

2.  So  as  to  cause  uneasiness  or  displea- 
sure. 

A  lady  had  her  sight  disordered,  so  that  the  ima- 
ges in  her  hangings  did  appeal-  to  her,  if  the  room 
were  not  cxtraoi-dinarily  darkened,  embellished 
with  several  offensively  vivid  colours.  Boyle, 

3.  By  way  of  attack;  not  defensively. 

Offe'nsiveness,  yf-f^D'siv-n^s.  n.  s.  [horn 
offensive.] 


OFF 


OFF 


OFF 


1.  Injurlousness;  mischief. 

2,  Cause  of  disgust. 

The  muscles  of  the  body,  being  preserved  sound 
and  limber  upon  the  bones,  all  the  motions  of  the 
parts  might  be  explicated  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  without  any  offensiveness.  Greic. 

To  OTFER,  of  fur.9«  x;.  a.  [offero,  Latin; 

1 .  To  present;  to  exhibit  any  thing  so  as 
that  it  may  be  taken  or  received. 

Some  ideas  forwardly  offer  themselves  to  all  men's 
understandings;  some  sort  of  truths  result  from  any 
ideas,  as  soon  as  the  mind  puts  them  into  proposi- 
tions. Locke. 

Servants  placing  happiness  in  strong  drink,  make 
court  to  my  young  master,  by  offering  him  that 
which  they  love.  Locke. 

The  heathen  women  under  the  mogul,  offer  them- 
selves to  the  flames  at  the  death  of  their  husbands. 

Collier. 

2.  To  sacrifice;  to  immolate;  to  present 
as  an  act  of  worship:  often  with  ufi, 
emphatical. 

They  offered  unto  the  Lord  of  the  spoil  which 
they  had  brought,  seven  hundred  oxen.      2  Chron. 

An  holy  priesthood  to  offer  up  spiritual  sacrifices. 

1  Peter. 

Whole  herds  of  offered  bulls  about  the  fire, 
And  bristled  boars  and  woolly  sheep  expire.  Dryd. 

When  a  man  is  called  upon  to  offer  up  himself  to 
his  conscience,  and  to  resign  to  justice  and  truth, 
he  should  be  so  far  from  avoiding  the  lists,  that  he 
should  rather  enter  with  inclination,  and  thank  God 
for  the  honour.  Collier. 

3.  To  bid,  as  a  price  or  reward. 

'         Nor,  shouldst  thou  offer  all  thy  little  store, 
Will  rich  lolas  yield,  but  offer  more.  Di-yden. 

4.  To  attempt;  to  commence. 

Lysimachus  armed  about  three  thousand  men, 
and  began  fiist  to  offer  violence.  2  Maccabees. 

5.  To  propose. 

In  that  extent  wherein  the  mind  wanders  in  re- 
mote speculations,  it  stirs  not  one  jot  beyond  those 
ideas  which  sense  or  reflection  have  offered  for  its 
contemplation.  Locke. 

Our  author  offers  no  reason.  Locke. 

To  O'ffer,  of  filr.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  be  present;  to  be  at  hand;  to  pre- 
sent itself. 

Th'  occasion  offer'i  and  the  youth  complies.  Dryd. 

2.  To  make  an  attempt. 

No  thought  can  imagine  a  greater  heart  to  see 
and  contemn  danger,  where  danger  would  offer  to 
make  any  wiongful  threatning  upon  him.      Sidney. 

We  came  close  to  the  shore,  and  offered  to  land. 

Bacon. 

One  offers,  and  in  offering  makes  a  stay; 
Another  forward  sets,  and  doth  no  more.      Daniel. 

I  would  treat  the  pope  and  his  cardinals  roughly, 
if  they  offered  to  see  my  wife  without  my  leave. 

Dryden. 

3.  With  at,  to  make  an  attempt. 

I  will  not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.      Bacon. 

I  hope  they  will  take  it  well  that  I  should  offer  at 
a  new  thing,  and  could  forbear  presuming  to  meddle 
where  any  of  the  learned  pens  have  ever  touched 
before.  Graunt. 

Write  down  ahd  make  signs  to  him  to  pronounce 
them,  and  guide  him  by  shewing  him  by  the  motion 
of  your  own  lips  to  offer  at  one  of  those  letters; 
which  being  the  easiest,  he  will  stumble  upon  one  of 
them.  Holder. 

The  masquerade  succeeded  so  well  with  him,  that 
he  would  be  offering  at  the  shepherd's  voice  and  call 
too.  L'' Estrange. 

It  contains  the  grounds  of  his  doctrine,  and  offers 
ot^somewhat  towards  the  disproof  of  mine.  Jitterhury. 

Without  offering  at  any  other  remedy,  we  hastily 
engaged  in  a  war,  which  hath  cost  us  sixty  millions. 

Swijt. 


O'ffer,  of'filr.  n.  s.  \offre,  French;  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Proposal  of  advantage  to  another. 

Some  nymphs  there  are,  too  conscious  of  their 
face; 
These  swell  their  prospects,  and  exalt  their  pride, 
When  offers  are  disdain'd,  and  love  deny'd.     Pwpe. 

2.  First  advance. 

Force  compels  this  offer. 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. — 
— Mowbray,  you  overweeu  to  take  it  so: 
This  offer  comes  from  mercy,  not  from  fear,  S/iafcs. 

What  wouldst  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking?  Shaksp. 

3.  Proposal  made. 

Th'  offers  he  doth  make, 
Were  not  for  him  to  give,  nor  them  to  take.  Daniel. 

I  enjoined  all  the  ladies  to  tell  the  company,  in 
case  they  had  been  in  the  siege,  and  had  the  same 
offer  made  them  as  the  good  women  of  that  place, 
what  every  one  of  them  would  have  brought  off  with 
her,  and  have  thought  most  worth  the  saving. 

Addison. 

It  can-ies  too  great  an  imputation  of  ignorance,  or 
folly,  to  quit  and  renounce  former  tenets  upon  the 
offer  of  an  argument  which  cannot  immediately  be 
answered.  Locke. 

The  Arians,  Eunomians  and  Macedonians,  were 
then  formally  and  solemnly  challenged  by  the  Ca- 
tholicks,  to  refer  the  matter  in  dispute  to  the  con- 
curring judgment  of  the  writers  that  lived  before 
the  controversy  began;  but  they  declined  the  offer. 

Waterland. 

4.  Price  bid;  act  of  bidding  a  price. 

When  stock  is  high,  they  come  between, 
Making  by  second  hand  their  offers; 

Then  cunningly  retire  unseen, 
With  each  a  million  in  his  coffers.  Swift. 

5.  Attempt;  endeavour. 

Many  motions,  though  they  be  unprofitable  to  ex- 
pel that  which  hurteth,  yet  they  ai-e  o^ers  of  nature, 
and  cause  motions  by  consent;  as  in  groaning,  or 
crying  upon  pain.  '         Bacon. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  make  some  es- 
say, some  offer  and  attempt,  so  as  to  shew  that  the 
heart  is  not  idle  or  insensible,  but  that  it  is  full  and 
big,  and  knows  itself  to  be  so,  though  it  wants 
strength  to  bring  forth.  South. 

One  sees  in  it  a  kind  of  offer,  at  modern  archi- 
tecture, but  at  the  same  time  that  the  architect  has 
shown  his  dislike  of  the  Gothic  manner,  one  may 
see  that  they  were  not  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  way.  Addison. 

6.  Something  given  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment. 

Fair  streams,  that  do  vouchsafe  in  your  clearness 
to  represent  unto  me  my  blubbered  face,  let  the  tri- 
bute offer  of  my  tears  procure  your  stay  awhile  with 
me,  that  I  may  begin  yet  at  last  to  find  something 
that  pities  me.  Sidney. 

O'fferer,  of  fflr-rdr.  n.  s.  [from  offer.l 

1.  One  who  makes  an  offer. 

Bold  offerers 
Of  suite  and  gifts  to  thy  renowned  wife.    Chapman. 

2.  One  who  sacrifices,  or  dedicates  in  wor- 
ship. 

If  the  mind  of  the  offei'er  be  good,  this  is  the  only 
thing  God  respecteth.  Hooker. 

When  he  commanded  Abraham  to  sacrifice  Isaac, 
the  place  of  the  offering  was  not  left  undetermined, 
and  to  the  offerer's  discretion.  South. 

O'ffehing,  of  fi\r-ring.  n.  s.  [from  qffer.l 
A  sacrifice;  any  thing  immolated,  or 
offered  in  worship. 

Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth, 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast.  Shak. 

They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering  for  sin, 
he  shall  see  his  seed.  Isaiah 

The  gloomy  god 
Stood  mute  with  awe,  to  see  the  golden  rod; 


Admir'dthedcstin'do^'ring- to  his  queen, 

A  venerable  gift  so  rarely  seen.  Dryden. 

What  nations  now  to  Juno's  pow'r  will  pray. 
Or  offerings  on  my  slighted  altars  lay?         Dryden. 

I'll  favour  her. 
That  my  awakcn'd  soul  may  take  her  flight, 
Renew'd  in  all  her  strength,  and  fresh  with  life, 
An  offering  fit  for  heaven.  Jlddison, 

Inferior  offerings  to  thy  god  of  vice 
Are  duly  paid  in  fiddles,  cards,  and  dice.       Young. 
Offe'rtory,  6ffer-tur-e.^*7  n.  s.  \offer- 
toire,  Fr.]  The  act  of  offering. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  made 
offertory  of  his  standards,  and  had  orizons  and  Te 
Deum  sung.  Bacon. 

The  administration  of  the  sacrament  he  reduced 
to  an  imitation,  though  a  distant  one,  of  primitive 
frequency,  to  once  a  month,  and  therewith  its  an- 
ciently inseparable  appendant,  the  offertory.     Fell. 

Offe'rture,  of  fer-ture.  n.  s.  [from  q/- 
fer.^  Offer;  proposal  of  kindness.  A 
word  not  in  use. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  offertures  of  thy  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.     King  Charles. 

O'FFICE,  6f'fis.i*2  n.  s.   [office,  French; 
officium,  Latin.] 

1.  A  publick  charge  or  employment;  ma- 
gistracy. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Sliaksp. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  q^ce-badge  in  court. 
Was  broke  in  twain.  SAoAsp. 

The  insolence  of  office.  Shakspeare. 

Is  it  the  magistrate's  office,  to  hear  causes  or 
suits  at  law,  and  to  decide  them?  Kettlewarth. 

2.  Agency;  peculiar  use- 

All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong. 
Deny  their  office.  Sliaksp. 

In  this  experiment  the  several  intervals  of  the 
teeth  of  the  comb  do  the  office  of  so  many  prisms, 
every  interval  producing  the  phenomenon  of  one 
prism.  JS/eicton. 

3.  Business;  particular  employment. 

The  sun  was  sunk,  and  after  him  the  star 
Of  Hesperus,  whose  office  is  to  bring 
Twilight  upon  the  earth.  Milton. 

4.  Act  of  good  or  ill  voluntarily  tendered. 

Wolves  and  bears 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  o^cas  of  pity.  Shaksp. 

Mrs.  Ford,  I  sec  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth;  not  only 
in  the  simple  office  of  love,  but  in  all  the  accoustre- 
ment,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.        Shaksp. 
I  would  I  could  do  a  good  office  between  you. 

Shakspeare. 
The  wolf  took  occasion  to  do  the  fox  a  good  office. 

VEstrange. 
You  who  your  pious  offices  employ, 
To  save  the  reliques  of  abandon 'd  Troy.    Dryden. 

5.  Act  of  worship. 

This  gate 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows 

you 
To  morning's  holy  office.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Formulary  of  devotions. 

Whosoever  hath  children  and  servants,  let  him 
take  care  that  they  say  their  prayers  before  they  be- 
gin their  work:  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  the  creed,  is  a  very  good  office  for 
them,  if  they  are  not  fitted  for  more  regular  offices. 

Taylor. 

7.  Rooms  in  a  house  appropriated  to  par- 
ticular business. 

What  do  we  but  draw  anew  the  model 
In  faver  offices?  at  least  desist 
To  build  at  all,  ShaJcsp. 

Let  offices  stand  at  distance,  with  some  low  galle- 
ries to  pass  from  them  to  the  palace  itself.    Bacon. 
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8.  [officina^  Lat.]  Place  where  business  is 
transacted. 

Wliat  shall  good  old  York  see  there, 
But  empty  lodgings  and  unfurnish'd  walls, 
Unpeopled  q^ce.s,  untrodden  stones?  Hhaksp. 

Empson  and  Dudley,  though  they  could  not  but 
hear  of  these  scruples  in  the  king's  conscience,  yet 
as  if  the  king's  soul  and  his  money  were  in  several 
offices,  that  the  one  was  not  to  intermeddle  with  the 
other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever.     Bacon. 

He  had  set  up  a  kind  o{  office  of  address;  his  ge- 
neral correspondencies  by  letters.  Fell. 
To  O'ffice,  oftis.  V.  a.  [fiom  the  noun.] 
To  perform;  to  dibcharge;  to  do. 

I  will  be  gone,  altho' 
The  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house, 
And  angels  offic^d  all.  Shaksp. 

O'fficer,  6t'f6-silr.''^  n.  s.  [officier,  Fr.]] 
i.  A  man  employed  by  the  publick. 
'Tis  an  office  of  great  worth. 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place.  Shakspeare. 

Submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  be  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure.  Skaksp. 

The  next  morning  there  came  to  us  the  same 
officer  that  came  to  us  at  first  to  conduct  us  to  the 
stranger's  house.  Bacon. 

If  it  should  fall  into  the  French  hands,  all  the 
princes  would  return  to  be  the  several  officers  of  his 
court.  Temple. 

As  a  magistiatc  or  great  officer,  be  locks  himself 
up  from  all  approaches.  Huuth. 

Birds  of  prey  aie  an  emblem  of  rapacious  officers. 
A  superior  power  takes  away  by  violence  from  tliem, 
that  which  by  violence  they  took  away  from  others. 

L^  Estrange. 

Since  he  has  appointed  officers  to  hear  it,  a  suit  at 
law  in  itself  must  needs  be  innocent.     Keltleworlh. 

2.  A  commander  in  the  army. 

If  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade, 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.        Drijden. 

I  summon'd  all  my  officers  in  haste. 
All  came  resolv'd  to  die  in  my  defence.        Dryden. 

The  bad  disposition  he  made  in  landing  his  men, 
shews  him  not  only  to  be  much  inferior  to  Ponipey 
as  a  sea  offijcer,  but  to  have"«had  little  or  no  skill  in 
that  element.  Jirhutknot. 

3.  One  who  has  the  power  of  apprehend- 
ing criminals,  or  men  accountable  to 
tlie  law. 

The  thieves  are  possest  with  fear 
So  strongly  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other; 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer.        Shaksjjeare. 

We  charge  you 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officei-^s.  Shakspeare. 

O'fficerkd,  6f'f^-sur'd.^^2  adj.  [from 
Ojfficer.^  Commanded;  supplied  with 
commanders. 

Wliat  could  we  expect  from  an  army  officered  by 
Irish  papists  and  outlaws?  ^Iddison. 

Offi'cial,  of-fish'al.**  adj.  \^ojfficial^  Fr. 
from  r)ffice.~\ 

1.  Conducive;  appropriate  with  regard  to 
use. 

In  this  animal  are  the  guts,  the  stomach,  and 
other  parts  official  unto  nutrition,  which,  were  its 
aliment  the  empty  reception  of  air,  their  provisions 
bad  been  superfluous.  Brown. 

2.  Pertaining  to  a  publick  charge. 

The  tribunes 
Endue  yon  %vith  the  people's  voice.     Remains 
That  in  the  official  marks  invested,  you 
Anon  do  meet  the  senate.  Sluikspeare. 

Offi'cial,  6f-fish'al.  n.  s. 

Official  is  that  person  to  whom  the  cognizance  of 
causes  is  committed  by  such  as  have  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  Jiiiliffe. 

A  poor  man  foimd  a  priest  over-familiar  with  his 
wife,  and  because  he  spake  it  abroad  and  could  not 
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prove  it,  the  priest  sued  him  before  the  bishop's 
offifial  for  defamation.  Camden. 

Offi'cialty,  of-fish'al-te.  n.  s.  \_offi.cialte, 
Fr.  from  official.']     The  charge  or  post 
of  an  official. 
The  office  of  an  officially  to  an  archdeacon. 

Jlyliffe. 
To  OFFi'ciATE,6f-tish'6-ite.''*2T'.a.[from 
office.]     To   give,  in   consequence    of 
office. 

All  her  number'd  stars  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incomprehensible,  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  officiate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot.   Mil. 
To  Offi'ciaxe,  6f-tish'6-aie.  v.  n. 
I.  To  discharge  an  office,  commonly  in 
worship. 

No  minister  cfficiaiing  in  the  church,  can  with  a 
good  conscience  omit  any  part  of  that  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  aforesaid  law.  Sanderson. 
VV  ho  of  the  bishops  or  priests  that  officiate  at  the 
altar,  in  the  places  of  their  sepulchres,  ever  said 
we  offer  to  thee  Peter  or  Paul.'              Stilling  fleet. 
To  prove  curates  no  servants,  is  to  rescue  them 
from  that  contempt  which  they  will  certainly  fall 
into  under  this  notion,  which,  considering  the  num- 
ber of  pei-sons  officiating  this  way,  must  be  very 
prejudicial  to  religion.  Collier. 
2.  To  perform  an  office  for  another. 
Offici'.val,  6f-fis'6-nal.  adj.  [from  offici- 
na.,  a  shop.]  Used  in  a  shop,  or  belong- 
ing to  it:  tnus  officinal  plants  and  drugs 
are  tiiose  used  in  the  shops. 
OFFI'CIOUS,  of-fish'tis."*  adj.  ^offici- 
("Mjc,  Fr.  officiosus,  Lat.] 

1.  Kind;  doing  good  offices. 

Yet  not  to  earth  are  those  bright  luminaries 
Officious;  but  to  thee,  earth's  habitant.        Milton. 

2.  Importunely  forward. 

You  ai-e  too  officious 
In  her  behalf  that  scorns  your  services.  Shakspeare. 
At  Taunton  they  kill'd  in  fury  an  officious  and 
eager  commissioner  for  the  subsidy.  Bacon. 

Cato,  perhaps 
I'm  too  officioxis,  but  my  forward  cares 
Would  fain  preserve  a  life  of  so  much  value. 

•Addison, 

Offi'ciously,  of-fish'is-l^.  adv.  [from 
officious.] 

1.  Importunately  forward. 

The  most  corrupt  are  most  obsequious  grown, 
And  those  they  scorn'd,  officiously  they  own.    Dryd. 

Flatt'ring  crowds  officiously  appear, 
To  give  themselves,  not  you,  an  happy  year.  Dryd, 

2.  Kindly;  with  unasked  kindness. 

Let  thy  goats  officiously  be  nurst. 
And  led  to  living  streams  to  quench  their  thirst. 

Dryden. 

Offi'ciousness,  of-fish'is-nds.  n.  s.[from 
officious.] 

1.  Forwardness  of  civility,  or  respect,  or 
endeavour.    Commonly  in  an  ill  sense. 

I  shew  my  officiousness  by  an  offering,  though  I 
betray  my  poverty  by  the  measure.  South- 

2.  Service. 

In  whom  is  required  understanding  as  in  a  man, 
courage  and  vivacity  as  in  a  lion,  service  and  minis- 
terial officiousness  as  in  the  ox,  and  expedition  as  in 
the  eagle.  Brown 

O'ffing,  6fting."°  n.  s.  [from  offi.]  Tlie 
act  of  steering  to  a  distance  from  the 
land. 

Offscou'ring,  of-skoui-'ing.  n.  s.  [q^and 
scour.]  Recrement;  part  rubbed  away 
in  cleaning  any  thing. 


Thou  hast  made  us  as  the  offscouring  and  refuse 
in  the  midst  of  the  people.  Lamentations. 

Being  accounted,  as  St.  Paul  says,  the  very  filth 
of  the  world,  and  the  offscouring  of  all  things. 

KtUlercell. 
O'ffset,  6f's^t.  n.  i.  [o^and  aet.]  Sprout; 
shoot  of  a  plant. 

They  are  multiplied  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  producing  offsets  or  creeping 
under  ground.  Ray. 

Some  plants  arc  raised  from  any  part  of  the  roof, 
others  by  offsets,  and  in  others  the  branches  set  in 
the  giound  will  take  root.  Locke. 

O'ffspring,  of'spring.  n.  s.  \off  and 
sfiring.] 

1.  Propagation;  generation. 

All  things  coveting  to  be  like  unto  God  in  being 
ever  that  which  cannot  hereunto  attain  personally, 
doth  seem  to  continue  itself  by  offspiing  and  propa- 
gation. Hooker. 

2.  The  thing  propagated  or  generated; 
children;  descendants. 

When  the  fountain  of  mankind 
Did  draw  corruption,  and  God's  curse,  by  sin; 

This  was  a  charge,  that  all  his  heirs  did  bind, 
And  all  his  offs])ring  grew  corrupt  therein.   Davies, 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspinng,  and  our  wives  are  known. 

Dryden. 

His  principal  actor  is  the  son  of  a  goddess,  not  to 

mention  the  offspring  of  other  deities.         Mdison. 

3.  Production  of  any  kuid. 

Tho'  both  fell  before  their  hour, 
Time  on  their  offspring  hath  no  pow'r; 
Nor  fire  nor  fate  their  bays  shall  blast, 
Nor  death's  dark  vale  their  tiays  o'ercast.  Denhani 

To    OFFU'SCATE,   6l-fiis'kate."   v.  a. 
\_offiusco,  Lat.  offiusquer,  Fr.]      To  dim; 
to  cloud;  to  darken. 
Offusca'tion,  of-fiis-kd'shiin.  n.  s.  [from 

offiuscaic]  The  act  of  darkening. 
Oft,  6ft.  adv.  [ope,  Saxon.]     Often;  fre- 
quently; not  rarely;  not  seldom. 

In  labours  more  abundant,  in  stripes  above  mea- 
sure, in  prisons  more  frequent,  in  deaths  oft. 

2  Corinthians. 

It  may  be  a  tiue  faith,  for  so  much  as  it  is;  it  is 

one  part  of  hue  faith,  which  is  oft  mistaken  for  the 

whole.  Hammond. 

Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  Pope. 

O'ften,  6f'f'n."3  472  adv.  [from  ope,  Sax. 
in  the  comparative,  oftner;  superlative, 
ofmest.]  Oft;  frequently;  many  times; 
not  seldom. 

The  queen  that  bore  thee, 

Oftner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet, 

Died  ev'ry  day  she  liv'd.  Shakap. 

Use  a  little  wine  for  thy  stomach's  sake,  and 

thine  often  infirmities.  i  Timothy. 

In  journeying  often,  in  perils  in  the  wilderness. 

2  Corinthians. 
A  lusty  black-brow'd  girl,  with  forehead  broad 
and  high, 
That  often  had  bewitch'd  the  sea  gods  with  her  eye. 

Drayton. 
Who  does  not  more  admire  Cicero  as  an  author, 
than  as  a  consul  of  Rome,  and  does  not  oftner  talk 
of  the  celel)rited  writers  of  our  own  country  in  for- 
mer ages,  than  of  any  among  their  contemporaries? 

Jiddiion. 
Oftenti'mes,  of'f'n-timz.  adv.  [often  and 
times^  From  the  composition  of  tins 
word  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that 
oft  was  once  an  adjective,  of  which  often 
was  the  plural;  wiiich  secftis  retained  in 
the  phras'j  thine  often  infirmities.  Sec 
Often.]  Frequently;  many  times;  often 
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Is  our  faith  in  the  blessed  Trinity  a  matter  need- 
less, to  be  so  oftentimes  mentioned  and  opened  in 
the  principal  part  of  that  duty  which  we  owe  to 
God,  our  publick  prayer?  Hooker. 

The  difficulty  was  by  what  means  they  could  ever 
arrive  to  places  oftentimes  so  remote  from  the  ocean. 

Woodward. 
It  is  equally  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  fu- 
tnre  state,  to  vindicate  the  justice  of  God,  and  solve 
the  present  irregularities  of  Providence,  whether 
tte  best  men  be  oftentimes  only,  or  always  the  most 
miserable.  ^tterbury. 

Oftti'mes,  oft'timz.  adv.  [q/)r  and  times.'] 
Frequently;  often. 

Ofttimes  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  grounded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd.  Milton. 

Ofttimes  before  I  hither  did  resort, 
Charm 'd  with  the  conversation  of  a  man 
Who  led  a  rural  life.  Dryden. 

Oge'e,  6-j^e'.  P  71.  *.  A  sort  of  mouldini^ 
Ogi've,  6-j^^v'.  ^  in  architecture,  con- 
sisting of  a  round  and  a  hollow;  almost 
in  the  form  of  an  S,  and  is  the  same 
with  what  Vitruvius  calls  cima.  Cima 
jeversa,  is  an  ogee  with  the  hollow 
downwards.  Harris. 

To  O'gle,  6'gl.*°*  V.  a.  ^oogh,  an  eye, 
Dutch.]  To  view  with  side  glances,  as 
in  fondness;  or  with  a  design  not  to  be 
heeded. 

From  their  high  scaffold  with  a  trumpet  cheek, 
And  ogling  all  their  audience,  then  they  speak. 

Di-y  den- 
It  the  female  tongue  will  be  in  motion,  why 
should  it  not  be  set  to  go  right.'  Could  they  talk  of 
the  different  aspects  and  conjunctions  of  planets, 
they  need  not  be  at  the  pains  to  comment  upon  og- 
lings  and  clandestine  marriages.  JIddison. 

Whom  is  he  ogling  yonder?  himself  in  his  look- 
ing-glass, ^rbuthnot. 

O'gler,  o'gl-iir.s*  n.  s.  [ooghelery  Dut.] 
A  sly  gazer;  one  who  views  with  side 
glances. 

Upon  the  disuse  of  the  neck-piece,  the  tribe  of 
oglers  stared  the  fair  sex  in  the  neck  rather  than  in 
the  face.  Mdison. 

Jack  was  a  prodigious  ogler;  he  would  ogle  you 
the  outside  of  his  eye  inward,  and  the  white  up- 
ward. Arhuthnot. 

O'oLio,  6'l^-6.888  „.  5.  [from  olla.  Span.] 
A  dish  made  by  mingling  different 
kinds  of  meat;  a  medley;  a  hotchpotch. 

These  general  motives  of  the  common  good,  I 
will  not  so  much  as  once  otTer  up  to  your  lordship, 
though  they  have  still  the  upper  end;  yet,  like  great 
oglios,  they  ratlier  make  a  shew  than  provoke  appe- 
tite. Suckling. 

Where  is  there  such  an  oglio,  or  medley  of  vari- 
ous opinions  in  the  world  again,  as  those  men  en- 
tertain in  their  service,  without  any  scruple  as  to 
the  diversity  of  their  sects  and  opinions  ? 

King  Charles. 

He  that  keeps  an  open  house,  should  consider 
that  there  are  oglios  of  guests,  as  well  as  of  dishes, 
and  that  the  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  as  good  as 
a  tacit  invitation  to  all  sorts  of  inti-uders.      VEstr. 

O'gresses,  6'gr^s-sis.  n.  s.  [in  heraldry.] 

Cannon  balls  of  a  black  colour. 
Oh,  6.  interject.    An  exclamation  deno- 
ting pain,  sorrow,  or  surprise. 

He, 
Like  a  full  acorn'd  boar,  a  churning  on, 
Cry'd,  oh!  and  mounted.  Shaksp. 

Oh  me!  all  the  horse  have  got  over  the  river, 
what  shall  we  do?  Walton. 

My  eyes  confess  it, 
Ji4y  every  action  speaks  my  heart  aloud; 
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But  oh,  the  madness  of  my  high  attempt 
Speaks  louder  yet!  Dryden. 

Oil.,  6il.*«9  „.  s.  [ooel,  Sax.  oleums  Lat.] 

1.  The  juice  of  olives  expressed. 

Bring  pure  oil  olive  beaten  for  the  light.  Exodus. 

2.  Any  tar,  greasy,  unctuous,  thin  matter. 

In  most  birds  there  is  only  one  gland;  in  which 
arc  divers  cells,  ending  in  two  or  three  larger  cells, 
lying  under  the  nipple  of  the  oil  bag.  Derham. 

3.  The  juices  ot  vegetables,  whether  ex- 
pressed or  drawn  by  the  still,  that  will 
not  mix   with  water. 

Oil  with  chemists  called  sulphur,  is  the  second 
of  their  lypostatical,  and  of  the  true  five  chemical 
principles.  It  is  an  inflammable,  unctuous,  subtile 
substance,  which  usually  rises  after  the  spirit.  The 
chemists  attribute  to  this  principle  all  diversity  of 
colours.  There  are  two  sorts  of  oil;  one,  which 
will  swim  'ipon  water,  as  oil  of  anniseed  and  laven- 
der, which  the  chemists  call  essential;  and  another 
kind,  which  probably  is  mixt  with  salts,  and  will 
sink  in  water,  as  the  oil  of  guaiacum  and  cloves. 

Harris. 

After  this  expressed  oil,  we  made  trial  of  a  dis- 
tilled one ;  and  for  that  puipose  made  choice  of  the 
common  oil  or  spirit.  Boyle. 

A  curious  ai-tist  long  inur'd  to  toils 
Of  gentler  sort,  with  combs,  and  fragrant  oils, 
Whether  by  chance,  or  by  some  god  inspir'd. 
So  touch 'd  his  curls,  his  mighty  soul  was  fir'd. 

Young. 
To  Oil,  oil.  v,  a.  [from   the  noun.]  To 
sme.aor  lubricate  with  oil. 

The  men  fell  a  rubbing  of  armour,  which  a  great 
while  hud  'ain  oiled.  Wotton. 

Amber  wil  attract  straws  thus  oiled,  it  will  con- 
vert the  needles  of  dials,  made  either  of  brass  or 
iron,  although  they  be  much  oiled;  for  in  those 
needles  consisting  free  upon  their  centre  there  can 
be  no  adhesion.  Brown. 

Swift  oils  many  a  spring  which  Harley  moves. 

Swift. 

Oi'lcolour,  oil'kill-liir.  n.  s.  [oz7  and  en. 
lour.~\  Colour  made  by  grinding  colour- 
ed substances  in  oil. 
Oilcolours,  after  they  are  brought  to  their  due  tem- 
per, may  be  preserved  long  in  some  degree  of  soft- 
ness, kept  all  the  while  under  water.  Boyle, 

Oi'liness,  oil'l^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  oily.] 
Unctuousness;  greasiness;  quality  ap- 
proaching to  that  of  oil. 

Basil  hath  fat  and  succulent  leaves;  which  oili- 

ness,  if  drawn  forth  by  the  sun,  will  make  a  very 

great  change.  Bacon. 

Wine  is  inflammable,  so  as  it  hath  a  kind  of 

oiliness.  Bacon. 

Smoke  from  unctuous  bodies  and  such  whose 

oiliness  is  evident,  he  nameth  nidor.  Broton. 

Chyle  has  the  same  principles  as  milk,  viscidity 

from  the  caseous  parts,  an  oiliness  from  the  butyra- 

ceous  parts,  and  an  acidity  from  the  tartareous. 

Floyer. 
The  flesh  of  animals  which  live  upon  other  ani- 
mals, is  most  antiacid;  though  offensive  to  the  sto- 
mach sometimes  by  reason  of  their  oiliness.  .Mrbuth. 
Oi'lman,  oil'man.*^   n.  s.  '[oil  and  man.] 

One  who  trades  in  oils  and  pickles. 
Oi'lshop,  oil'shop.  n.  s.  [oil  and  sho/i.] 
A    shop  where  oils   and   pickles   are 
sold. 
Oi'ly,  6il'16.  adj.  [from  oil."] 
1.  Consisting  of  oil;  containing  oil;  having 
the  qualities  of  oil. 

The  cloud,  if  it  were  oily  or  fatty,  will  not  dis- 
charge; not  because  it  sticketh  faster,  but  because 
air  preyeth  upon  water  and  flame,  and  fire  upon  oil. 

Bacon. 

Watry  substances  are  more  apt  to  putrify  than 

oiiy-  Bacon. 
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Flame  is  grosser  than  gross  fire,  by  reason  of  the 
mixture  with  it  of  that  viscous  oily  matter,  which, 
being  drawn  out  of  the  wood  and  candle,  serves  for 
fewel.  Digby. 

.  Fatty;  greasy. 

This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paul's; 
Go  call  him  forth.  Shakspeafe. 

Oi'lygrain,  6il'e-grine.  n.  s.    A   plant. 

Miller. 
Oi'lypalm,  6il'6-pkm.  n.  s.  A  tree. 

It  grows  as  high  as  the  mainmast  of  a  ship.  The 
inhabitants  make  an  oil  from  the  pulp  of  the  fruit, 
and  draw  a  wine  from  the  body  of  the  trees,  which 
inebriates;  and  with  the  rind  of  these  trees  they 
make  mats  to  lie  on.  Miller 

To  OINT,  61nt.«99  v.  a.  [oint,  French.] 
To  anoint;  to  smear  with  something  unc- 
tuous. 

They  oint  their  naked  limbs  with  mother'd  oil, 
Or  from  the  founts  where  living  sulphurs  boil. 
They  mix  a  med'cine  to  foment  their  limbs.  Dryd. 

Ismarus  was  not  wanting  to  the  war, 
Directing  ointed  arrows  from  afar; 
And  death  with  poison  ai-m'd.  Dryd. 

Oi'ntment,  oint'mdnt.  n.  s.  [from  oint.] 
Unguent;  unctuous  matter  to  smear  any 
thing. 

Life  and  long  health  that  gracious  ointment  gave,. 
And  deadly  wounds  could  heal,  and  rear  again 
The  senseless  corpse  appointed  for  the  grave. 

Spenser. 
O'ker,  6'ktir."8  „,s.  [See  Ochre.]   A 
colour. 

And  Klaius  taking  for  his  younglings  cark, 
Lest  gi-eedy  eyes  to  them  might  challenge  lay. 
Busy  with  oker  did  their  shoulders  maik.     Sidney. 
Red  oker  is  one  of  the  most  heavy  colours;  yel- 
low oker  is  not  so  because  it  is  clearer.      Dryden. 
OLD,  old.  adj  [ealb.  Sax.  a/^  German.] 

1 .  Past  the  middle  part  of  life;  not  young. 

To  old  age  since  you  yourself  aspire. 
Let  not  old  age  disgrace  my  high  desire.      Sidney. 

He  wooes  high  and  low,  young  and  old. 

Shakspeare. 

Wanton  as  girls,  as  old  wives  fabulous.    Coicley. 

'Tis  greatly  wise  to  know,  before  we're  told. 
The  melancholy  news  that  we  grow  old.        Young. 

2.  Decayed  by  time. 

Raiment  waxed  not  old  upon  thee.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  Of  long  continuance;  begun  long  ago. 

When  Gardiner  was  sent  over  as  ambassador 
into  France,  with  great  pomp,  he  spoke  to  an  old 
acquaintance  of  his  that  came  to  take  his  leave  of 
l^™-  Camden. 

4.  Not  new. 

Ye  shall  eat  of  the  oZd  store.  Leviticus. 

The  vine  beareth  more  grapes  when  it  is  young; 
but  grapes  that  make  better  wine  when  it  is  oW; 
for  that  the  juice  is  better  concocted.  Bacon. 

5.  Ancient;  not  modern. 

The  Genoese  are  cunning,  industrious,  and  in- 
ured to  hardship;  which  was  the  character  of  the 
old  Ligurians.  Mdison. 

6.  Of  any  specified  duration. 

How  old  art  thou?  Not  so  young,  sir,  to  love  a 
woman  for  singing;  nor  so  old  to  doat  on  her  for 
any  thing.  I  have  years  on  my  back  forty-eight. 

Shakspeare. 

Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame?  I  know  you  not: 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  houis  old, 
As  strange  unto  your  town  as  to  your  talk.  Shaksp. 

He  did  enfold 
Witliin  an  ox  hide,  flea'd  at  nine  years  old, 
All  th'  airie  blasts,  that  were  of  stormie  kinds. 

Chapman. 

Any  man  that  shall  live  to  see  thirty  persons  de- 
scended of  his  body  alive  together,  and  all  above 
tliree  years  old,  makes  this  feast,  which  is  done  at 
the  cost  of  the  state.  Bacon. 

7.  Subsisting  before  something  else. 
Equal  society  with  them  to  hold, 
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Thou  need'st  Dot  make  new  songs,  but  sing  the  old. 

Cowley. 

The  Latian  king,  unless  be  shall  submit, 
Own  his  old  promise,  and  his  new  forget, 
Let  him  in  arms  the  pow'r  of  Turnus  prove.  Dryd. 

He  must  live  in  danger  of  his  house  falling  about 
bis  ears,  and  will  find  it  ch<^aper  to  build  it  from 
the  ground  in  a  new  form;  which  may  nut  be  so 
convenient  as  the  old.  Sioift. 

8.  Long  practised. 

Then  said  I  unto  ber  that  was  old  in  adulteries, 
will  they  now  commit  whoredoms  with  her?    Ezek. 

9.  A  wofd  to  signify  in  burlesque  lan- 
guage, more  than  enough. 

Here  will  be  old  Utls;  it  will  be  an  excellent 
stratagem.  Sliakspeare. 

Here's  a  knocking  indeed;  if  a  man  were  porter 
of  hell  gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  Of  old;  long  ago;  from  ancient  times. 
These  things  they  cancel,  as  having  been  insti- 
tuted in  regard  of  occasions  peculiar  to  the  times 
of  old,  and  as  being  now  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Whether  such  virtue  spent  of  old  now  fail'd 
More  angels  to  create.  Milton. 

Aland  there  is,  Hesperia  nam'd  of  old, 
The  soil  is  fruitful,  and  the  men  are  bold; 
Now  cali'd  Italia,  from  the  leader's  name.  Dryden. 

In  days  of  old  there  liv'd  of  mighty  fame, 
A  valiant  prince,  and  Theseus  was  his  name. 

Dryden. 

Oldfa'shioned,  old-fash'un'd.  adj.  \_oid 
and  fashion.^  Formed  according  to  ob- 
solete custom. 

Some  are  offended  that  I  turned  these  tales  into 
modern  English;  because  they  look  on  Chaucer  as  a 
dry,  oldfashioiied  wit,  not  worth  reviving.  Dryden. 
He  is  one  of  those  oldfashioned  men  of  wit  and 
pleasure,  that  shews  his  parts  by  raillery  on  mar- 
riage. Mdison. 
O'lden,  61'd'n.*"3  adj.  [from  old;  perhaps 
the  Saxon  plural.j  Ancient.  Not  in 
use. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gen'ral  weal. 

Shakspeare. 
O'ldness,  old'nes.  n.  s.  [from  old.~\   Old 
age;  antiquity;  not  newness;  quality  of 
being  old. 

This  policy  and  reverence  of  ages,  makes  the 
world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times;  keeps  our  for- 
tunes from  us  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Olea'ginous,  6-16-ad'jin-iis.  adj.  [olcagi- 
nus,  Lat.  from  oleum;  oleagineux,  Fr.] 
Oily;  unctuous. 

The  sap,  when  it  first  enters  the  root,  is  earthy, 
watery,  poor,  and  scarce  oleaginous.       ^rbiUhnot. 
Olea'ginous  NESS,      o-l^-ad'jin-i'is-nes.^i* 
n.  a.  [from  oleaginous.'^  Oiliness. 

In  speaking  of  the  oleaginousness  of  urinous  spi- 
rits, I  employ  the  word  most  rather  than  all.  Boyle. 
Ole'andeu,  6-le-au'dihr.o**  n.  s.  \^oltandre, 

Fr.3  The  plant  rosebay. 
OLE'JSTER,  o-l^-as'tir.fl"  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
Wild  olive;  a  species  of  olive. 

It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  but  will  endure  the  cold  of 
our  climate,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen  feet.  It  blooms  in  June,  and  perfumes  the 
circumambient  air  to  a  great  distance.  Miller. 

Ole'ose,   6-ld-6se'.   adj.  [oleosus^  Latin.] 
Oily. 

Rain  water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 

or  prolifick  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or  ole- 

ose  particles  it  contains.  Ray. 

In  falcons  is  a  small  quantity  of  gall,  the  oleous 

parts  of  tlie  chyle  being  spent  most  on  the  fat. 

Floyer. 


To  Olfa'ot,  61-fakt'.  v.  a.  [_ol/acms,  Lat.] 
To  smell.  A  burlesque  word. 

There  is  a  Macbiavelian  plot, 
Tho'  every  nare  ol/acl  it  not.  Hudibras. 

Olfa'ctory,  6I-fak'liir-6.^"  adj.  lol/ac- 
toire,  Fr.  from  olfacio,  Latin.]  Having 
the  sense  of  smelling. 

Effluvias,  or  invisible  particles  that  come  from 
bodies  at  a  distance,  immediately  affect  the  olfac- 
tory nerves.  Locke. 
O'lid,  ol'lid.                   ?  adj.  [o/zV/«s,Lat.] 

O'Linocs,  6i'rid-ds.^"5    Stinking;  fetid. 

In  a  civet  cat  a  different  and  offensive  odour  pro- 
ceeds, partly  from  its  food,  that  being  especially 
fish,  whereof  this  humour  may  be  a  gaious  excre- 
tio)i  and  olidous  separation.  Broion. 

The  fixt  salt  would  have  been  not  unlike  tiiat  of 
men's  urine;  of  which  olid  and  despicable  liquor  I 
chose  to  make  an  instance,  because  chemists  are 
not  wont  to  take  care  for  extracting  the  fixt  salt  of 
it.  Boyle. 

OLiGA'RCHY,6l'le-gS.r-k^.**3  n.  s.  [oA<ya^- 
;c««.]  A  form  of  government  which 
places  the  supreme  power  in  a  small 
number;  aristocracy. 

The  worst  kind  of  oligarchy  is,  when  men  are 
governed  indeed  by  a  few,  and  yet  are  not  taught 
to  know  what  those  few  be,  whom  they  should 
obey.  Sidney. 

We  have  no  aristocracies  but  in  contemplation; 
all  oligarchies,  wherein  a  few  men  domineer,  do 
what  they  list.  Burton. 

After  the  expedition  into  Sicily,  the  Athenians 
chose  four  hundred  men  for  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  became  a  body  of  tjrants,  and  were 
called  an  oligarchy,  or  t)ranny  of  the  few;  under 
which  hateful  denomination  they  were  soon  after 
deposed.  Swift. 

O'lio,  6'li-6.*i3  n.  s.  [olla,  Span.]  A  mix- 
ture; a  medley.   See  Oglio. 

Ben  Joiisun,  in  his  Sejaims  and  Catiline,  has 
given  us  this  olio  of  a  play,  this  unnatural  mixture 
of  comedy  and  tragedy.  Dryden. 

I  am  in  a  very  chaos  to  think  1  should  so  forget 
myself.  But  I  have  such  an  olio  of  affairs,  I  know 
not  what  to  do.  Congreve. 

O'lh  ORY,  6ri^-tfir-d.«"  n.  s.  \^oli(or,  Lat.] 
Belonging  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
Gather  your  olitory  seeds.  Evelyn. 

Oliva'ster,  61-le-vas't\ir.9^  adj.  [^olivas- 
tre.,  Fr.]  Darkly  brown;  tawny. 

The  countries  of  the  Abysenes,  Baibary,  and 
Peru,  where  they  are  tawny,  olivasler,  and  pale, 
are  generally  more  sandy.  Bacon. 

O'live,  oriiv.i'*''  n.  s.  [olive,  Fr.  olea, 
Lat.]  A  plant  producing  oil;  the  em- 
blem of  peace;  the  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  leaves  are  for  the  most  part  oblong  and 
evergreen;  the  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  theTower 
part  of  which  is  hollowed,  but  the  upper  part  is  di- 
vided into  four  parts;  the  ovary,  which  is  fixed  in 
the  center  of  the  flower  cup,  becomes  an  oval,  soft, 
pulpy  fruit,  abounding  with  a  fat  liquor  inclosing 
an  hard  rough  stone.  Miller. 

To  ihee,  the  heav'ns,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace  and  war.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest,  stands 
A  sheepcote  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees.    Shaksp. 

The  seventh  year  thou  shalt  let  it  rest.  In  like 
manner  thou  shalt  deal  with  thy  vineyai-d,  and  olive 
yard.  Exidus. 

Their  olive  bearing  town.  D-.ydcu. 

It  is  laid  out  into  a  grove,  a  vineyard,  and  an  al- 
lotment for  olives  and  herbs.  Broome 

O'mbre,  6m'hilr.4i8  n.  s.  [/lonibre.  Span.  ] 
A  game  of  cards  played  by  three. 
He  would  willingly  carry  her  to  the  play;  but 
Gg2 


she  bad  rather  go  10  lady  CcnUure's,  and  play  at 
ombre.  Taller. 

When  ombre  calls,  his  hand  and  heart  are  free, 
And,  join'd  to  two,  he  fails  not  to  make  three. 

Young. 

Ome'ga,  6-me'ga..  ?;.  s.  [ufJLiya.'j  The 
last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  there- 
fore taken  in  the  Holy  Scripture  for  the 
last. 

I  am  alpha  and  omega,  the  beginning  and  the 

ending.     i>  Revelations. 

O'melet,  om'l^t.  n.  s.  [omelette,  Fr.]  A 

kind  of  pancake  made  with  eggs. 
O'MEN,  6'mdn.  n.  s.  [o7nen,  Latin.]    A 
sign  good  or  bad;  a  prognostick. 

Hammond  would  steal  from  his  fellows  into  places 
of  privacy,  there  to  say  his  prayers,  omens  of  his 
future  pacifick  temper  and  eminent  devotion.    Fell. 

When  young  kings  begin  with  scorn  of  justice, 
They  make  an  om^n  to  their  after  reign.     Dryden. 

The  speech  had  omen,  that  the  Trojan  race 
Should  find  repose,  and  this  the  time  and  place. 

Dryden, 
Choose  out  other  smiling  hours, 
Such  as  have  lucky  omens  shed 
O'er  forming  laws  and  empires  rising.  Prior. 

O'mened,  o'm^n'd.^*"  adj.  [from  omen.'] 
Containing  prognosticks. 
Fame  may  prove. 
Or  onwn'd  voice,  the  messenger  of  Jove, 
Propitious  to  the  search .  '  Pope . 

OME'jYTUM,  6-men'tdm.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
The  cawl  that  covers  the  guts,  called 
also  reticulum,  from  its  structure  re- 
sembling that  of  a  net. 

When  the  peritonaeum  is  cut,  as  usual,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  laid  open,  the  omentum  or 
cawl  presents  itself  .first  to  view.  This  membrane, 
which  is  like  a  wide  and  empty  bag,  covers  the 
greatest  part  of  the  guts.  Quincy. 

O'mer,  6'miir.  ?2.  .s.  A  Hebrew  measure 
about  three  pints  and  a  half  English. 

Bailey. 
To  O'minate,  6m'm6-nile.'*  -u.  a.  [omi~ 
nor,  Lat  J  To  foretoken;  to  show  prog- 
nosticks. 

This  ominates  sadly,  as  to  our  divisions  with  the 
Romanists.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Omina'tion,  6m-m^-ni'shun.  n.  s.  [from 
ominor,  Lat.]   Prognostick. 

The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  presagement 
of  ill  luck,  yet  the  same  was  not  a  general  prognos- 
tick  of  future  evil  among  the  ancients;  but  a  parti- 
cular ominalion  concerning  the  breach  of  friend- 
ship. ^  Brown. 
O'MiN0US,6m'min-6s.3i*a£//.  [from  omen.'] 
1.  Exhibiting  bad  tokens  oi  futurity;  fore- 
showing ill;  inauspicious. 

Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarence; 
For  Glo'stcr's  dukedom  is  otninous.       Shakspeare. 

Pomfret,  thou  bloody  prison. 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers.         Shtkspeare. 
These  accidents,  the  more  rarely  they  happen,  the 
more  ominous  are  they  esteemed,  because  they  are 
never  observed  but  when  sad  events  do  ensue. 

Ilayward. 
Roving  the  Celtic  and  Iberian  fields, 
He  last  betakes  hiin  to  this  ominous  wood.  Milton. 
As  in  the  heathen  worship  of  Guu,  a  sacrifice 
williout  an  heart  was  accounted  omiuoius;  so  in  the 
christian  worship  of  him,  an  hcait  nithout  a  sacri- 
fice is  worthless  South. 

Pardon  a  father's  tears, 
And  give  them  to  Channns'  memory; 
May  they  not  prove  as  ominous  to  thee.       Dryden. 
2    i  X    ihiliiig  tokciis  gooo  or  ill. 

Thou.:h  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have 
made  a  peace,  nothing  followed.  Bacon. 


OMN 

It  brave  to  him,  and  ominous  does  appear, 
To  be  oppos'd  at  first,  and  conquer  here.     Cowley _ 

O'minously,   6m'min-niis-ld.   adv.  [from 

ominous.'^   With  c^ood  or  bad  omen. 
0'MiN0USNKSs,6rn'iuin-i^us  n^s.n.s.[from 
ominous.']    The   quality   of  being-  omi- 
nous. 
Omi'ssion,    6-mish'un.     n.    s.    [omissus^ 

Latin.] 
1.  Neglect  to  do  something;  forbearance 
of  something  to  be  done. 

Whilst  they  were  held  back  purely  by  doubts 
and  scruples,  and  want  of  knowledge  without  their 
own  faults,  their  omission  was  fit  to  be  connived  at. 

KettleweU. 
If  be  has  made  no  provisioa  for  this  change,  the 
omission  can  never  be  repaired,  the  time  never  re- 
deemed. Rogers. 
J.  Neglect  of  duty,  opposed  to  commis- 
sion or  perpetration  of  crimes. 

Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary, 

Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger.       Shales. 

The  most  natural  division  of  all  offences,  is  into 

those  of  omission  and  those  of  commission.  Mdison. 

To  OMI'  r,  6-mit'.  v.  a.  \_omit(Oy  Latin.] 

1.  To  leave  out;  not  to  mention. 

These  personal  comparisons  I  omit,  because  I 
would  say  nothing  that  may  savour  of  a  spirit  of 
flattery.  Bacon. 

Great  Cato  there,  for  gravity  renown'd. 
Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth?  Dryden. 

2.  To  neglect  to  practise. 

Her  father  omitted  nothing  in  her  education,  that 
might  make  her  the  most  accomplished  woman  of 
her  age.  Mdison. 

Omi'ttance,  6-mit'ta.nse.  n.  s.  [from  omit.'j 
Forbearance.  Not  in  use. 
He  said,  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair 
black; 
And  now  I  am  remember'd,  scorn 'd  at  me! 
I  marvel  why  I  answer'd  not  again ; 
But  that's  all  one,  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakspeare. 
Omnifa'rious,  6m-nd-fa're-u3.  adj .  [om- 
nifarius,  Latin.]     Of   all   varieties  or 
kinds. 

These  particles  could  never  of  themselves,  by 
omnifarious  kinds  of  motion,  whether  fortuitous  or 
mechanical  have  fallen  into  this  visible  system. 

Bentley. 
But  if  thou  omnifarious  drinks  wou'dst  brew. 
Besides  the  orchard,  every  hedge  and  bush 
Affords  assistance.  Philips. 

Omni'ferous,  om-nlf'fer-us.*"  adj.  [om- 
nis  andyero,  Lat.]   All-bearing.     Did. 
Omni'fick,  om-nif'f  ik.^"'^  adj.  \_omnis  and 
/acio,  Lat.]   All-creating. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep,  peace! 
Said  then  th'  omnifick  word,  your  discord  end. 

Milton. 

O'mniform,  om'n^-form.  adj.  [^omnis  and 

forma.,  Lat.]  Having  every  shape.  Diet. 

Omni'genous,  6m-nid'j6-niis.^^^  adj.  [om- 

nig-enus,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  all  kinds. 

JDict. 
Omnipa'rity,  6m-n6-par'rd-te.  n.  s.  [^om- 
nia and  /mr,  Lat.]  General  equality. 

Their  own  working  heads  affect,  without  com- 
mandment of  the  word,  to  wit,  omnijjaritj/ of  church- 
men. White. 

Omni'potence,  6m-nip'p6-t^nse.  ") 
Omni'potency,  6m-nip'p6-ten-se.  3 

[omnitiotentia,  Lat.]     Almighty  power; 

unlimited  power. 

Whatever  foptune 


OMN 

Can  give  or  take,  love  wants  not,  or  despises; 

Or  by  his  own  or/tm/>ote)icf  supplies.  Denham. 

As  the  soul  bears  the  image  of  the  divine  wis- 
dom, so  this  part  of  the  body  represents  the  omni- 
potency  of  God,  whilst  it  is  able  to  perform  such 
wonderful  effects.  Wilkins. 

The  greatest  danger  is  from  the  greatest  power, 
anJ  that  is  omnipotency.  Tillotson. 

How  are  thy  servants  ble't,  O  Lord, 
Hotv  sure  is  their  defence, 

Eternal  wisdom  is  their  guide, 
Their  iielp,  omnipotence.  Mdison. 

Will  omnipote7\ce  neglect  to  save. 
The  suffering  virtue  of  the  wise  and  brave.'    Pope. 
O.MNi'poTfc.NTjom-nip'po-tent."''  adj.  \_om- 
7ii/iotens,   Lat.]     Almighty;     powerful 
without  limit;  all-powertul. 

You  were  also  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for  the  love  of 
Leda:  O  omnipotent  love!  hew  near  the  god  grcAv 
to  the  complexion  of  a  goose!  Shakspeare. 

The  perfect  being  must  needs  be  omnipotent; 
both  as  sell-existent  aud  as  immense;  for  he  that  is 
self-existent,  having  the  power  of  being,  hath  the 
power  of  all  being;  equal  to  the  cause  of  all  bemg, 
which  is  to  be  omnipotent.  Grew. 

Omnipre'sence,  6m-ne-prdz'^nse.^^3  **^ 
n.  s.  '\^07nnis  aud  firasensj  Lat.]  Ubi- 
quity; unbounded  presence. 

He  also  went 
Invisible,  yet  staid,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton. 

Adam,  thou  know'st  his  omnipresence  fills 
Land,  sea,  and  air.  Milton. 

The  soul  is  involved  and  present  to  every  pait: 
and  if  my  soul  can  have  its  effectual  energy  upon 
my  body  with  ease,  with  how  much  more  facility 
can  a  being  of  immense  existence  and  omnipre- 
sence, of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  govern  a  great 
but  finite  universe?  Hale. 

Omnipre'sent,  6m-n6-pr^z'^nt.  adj.  [_om- 
nis  Q.nd /ire sens,  Lat.]  Ubiquitary;  pre- 
sent in  every  place.  ,: , 
Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring!      Prior. 

Omni'science,  6m-nish'6-^nse.  > 
Omni'sciency,  6m-nlsh'e-^n-s6.  3 

[^omnis  and  scicntia,  Latin.]  Boundless 
knowledge;  infinite  wisdom. 

In  all  this  misconstruction  of  my  actions,  as  I 
have  no  judge  but  God  above  me,  so  1  can  have 
comfort  to  appeal  to  his  omniscience.  King  Charles. 

Thinking  by  retirement  to  obscure  himself  from 
God,  Adam  infringed  the  omnisciency  and  essential 
ubiquity  of  his  Maker,  who,  as  he  created  all 
things,  is  beyond  and  in  them  all.  Brown. 

An  immense  being  does  strangely  fill  the  soul; 
and  omnipotency,  cmniscieticy,  aud  infinite  good- 
ness, enlarge  the  spirit  while  it  fixtly  looks  upon 
them.  Burnet. 

Since  thou  boast'st  th'  omniscience  of  a  god, 
Say  in  what  cranny  of  Sebastian's  soul, 
Unknown  to  me,  so  loath'd  a  crime  is  lodg'd! 

Dryden. 
Omni'scient,    6m-nish'6-^nt.    adj.  \_om- 
nis  and  icio,  Lat.]  Infinitely  wise;  know- 
ing  wititout   bounds;    knowing    every 
thmg. 

By  no  means  trust  to  your  own  judgment  alone; 
for  no  man  is  omniscient.  Bacon. 

What  can  'scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing,  or  deceive  his  heart 
Omniscienfi  Milton. 

Whatsoever  is  known,  is  some  *vay  present;  and 
that  which  is  present,  cannot  but  be  known  by  him 
who  is  omniscient.  South. 

It  is  one  of  the  natural  notions  belonging  to  the 
Supreme  Being,  to  conceive  of  him  that  he  is  om- 
niscient. Wilkins. 

Omniscient  master,  omnipresent  king, 
,    To  thee,  to  thee,  my  last  distress  I  bring!      Prim: 


ON 

Omni'scious,  6m-nish'us.''«*  adj.  [omnis 
and  scio,  Latin.]  All-knowing.  Not  in 
Use. 

1  dare  not  pronounce  him  omniscious,  that  being 
an  attribute  individually  proper  to  the  Godhead, 
and  incommunicable  to  any  created  substance. 

Hakewill. 

OMNi'voRous,6m-niv'-v6-r4s.*"  adj.  [_om- 
nis  and  voro,  Latin.]  All-devouring. 

LiicL 

Omo'plate,  om'o-plite.  n.  s.  [*jit.©-  and 
wAceTu?.]  The  shoulderblade.  Diet. 

Omphalo'ptick,  6m-fa-16p'lik.  n.  a,  [eyK,. 
(pxMi  and  ajTTixos.]  Au  optic  glass  liiat 
is  convex  on  both  sides,  commonly 
called  a  convex  lens.  Diet. 

On,  on.  pre/i.  [aen,  Dutch;  an,  German.] 

1.  It  is  put  before  the  word,  which  signi- 
fies that  which  is  under,  that  by  which 
any  thing  is  supported,  which  any  thing 
strikes  by  falling,  which  any  thing  co- 
vers,  or  where  atiy  thing  is  fixed. 

He  is  not  lolling  on  a  lewd  love  bed, 
But  on  his  knees  at  meditation.  Shaksp 

What  news? — 
— Richmond  is  on  the  seas. — 
— There  let  him  sink  and  be  the  seas  on  him. 

Shakspeart. 
Distracted  terror  knew  not  what  was  best; 
On  what  determination  to  abide.  Daniel. 

How  soon  hath  Time,  the  subtle  thief  of  youth, 
Stol'n  on  his  wing  my  three  and  twentieth  year. 

Milton. 
As  some  to  witness  truth,  heav'n's  call  obey. 
So  some  on  earth  must,  to  confirm  it,  stay.  Dryden. 

They  stooping  low, 
Perch'd  on  the  double  tree.  Dryden. 

On  me,  on  me,  let  all  thy  fury  fall, 
Nor  err  from  me  since  1  deseive  it  all.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  put  before  any  thing  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  action. 

Th'  unhappy  husband,  husband  now  no  more. 
Did  on  his  tuneful  harp  his  loss  deplore.    Dryden. 

3.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Mischiefs  on  mischiefs,  greater  still  and  more. 
The  neighb'ring  plain  with  arms  is  cover'd  o'er. 

Dryden, 

4.  Noting  a  state  of  progression. 

Ho  Maeris!  whither  on  thy  way  so  fast? 
This  leads  to  town.  Dryden, 

5.  It  sometimes  notes  elevation. 

Chuse  next  a  province  for  thy  vineyard's  reign, 

On  hills  above,  or  in  the  lowly  plain.  Dryden. 

The  spacious  firmament  on  high.  Mdison. 

5.  Noting  approach  or  invasion. 

Their  navy  ploughs  the  wat'ry  main, 

Yet  soon  expect  it  on  your  shores  again.    Dryden. 

7.  Noting  dependence  or  reliance. 

On  God's  providence  and  on  your  bounty  all  their 
present  support  and  future  hopes  depend.  Smallrid. 

8.  At,  noting  place- 

On  each  side  her, 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids. 

Shaksp. 

9.  It  denotes  the  motive  or  occasion  of  any 
thing. 

The  same  prevalence  of  genius,  the  world  cannot 
pardon  your  concealing,  on  the  same  consideration; 
because  we  neither  have  a  living  Varus  nor  a  Ho- 
race. Dryden. 

The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory, 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstacy  of  a  harlequin 
on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  his  mistress.    D^yd. 

The  best  way  to  be  used  by  a  father  on  any  oc- 
casion, to  reform  any  thing  he  wishes  mended  in  his 
son.  Locke- 

We  abstain  on  such  solemn  occasions  from  things 
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lawful,  out  of  indignation  that  we  have  often  grati- 
fied ourselves  in  things  unlawful.  SmaUriJge. 

10.  It  denotes  the  time  at  which  any  thing 
happens:  as,  this  happened  on  the  first 
day.  On  is  used,  I  think,  only  before 
day  or  hour,  not  before  denondinaiions 
of  longer  time. 

lu  the  second  month,  on  the  twenty-seventh  day. 

Genesis. 

11.  It  is  put  before  the  object  of  some  pas- 
sion. 

Compassion  on  the  king  commands  me  stoop. 

Shaksp. 
Could  tears  recal  him  into  wretched  life, 
Their  sorrow  hurts  themselves;  on  him  is  lost. 

Dryden. 

12.  In  forms  of  denunciation  it  is  put  be- 
fore the  thing  threatened. 

Hence  on  thy  life;  the  captive  maid  is  mine, 
Whom  not  for  price  or  pray'rs  I  will  resign. 

Dryden. 

13.  Noting  imprecation. 

Sonow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery!  Shaksp. 

14.  Noting  invocation. 

On  thee,  dear  wife,  iu  deserts  all  alone, 
He  call'd.  Dryden. 

Is.  Noting  the  state  of  a  thing  fired.  This 
sense  seems  peculiar,  and  is  perhaps 
an  old  corruption  oiajire. 

The  eartli  shook  to  see  the  heavens  on  fire, 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity.  Shaksp. 

The  horses  burnt  as  they  stood  fast  tied  in  the  sta- 
bles, or  by  chance  breaking  loose,  ran  up  and  down 
with  their  tails  and  manes  on  a  light  fiie.    KnoUes. 

His  fancy  grows  in  the  progress,  and  becomes  on 
fire  like  a  cliariot  wheel  by  its  own  rapidity.  Pope. 

16.  Noting  stipulation  or  condition. 

I  can  be  satisfied  on  more  easy  terms.     Dryden. 

17.  Noting  distinction  or  opposition. 

The  Rhodians,  on  the  other  side,  mindful  of  their 
former  honour,  valiantly  repulsed  the  enemy. 

Knolles. 

18.  Before  it,  by  corruption,  it  stands  for  of. 

This  tempest. 
Dashing  the  gai-ment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on  H.  Shaksp. 

A  thriving  gamester  has  hut  a  poor  trade  on  H, 
who  fills  his  pockets  at  the  price  uf  his  reputation. 

Locke. 

19.  Noting  the  manner  of  an  event. 

Note, 
How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden. 

Shakspeare. 

20.  On,  the  same  with  u/ion.    See  Upon. 

On,  on.  adv. 

1.  Forward;  in  succession. 

As  he  forbore  one  act,  so  he  might  have  forborn 
another,  and  after  that  another,  and  so  on  till  he  had 
by  degrees  weakened,  and  at  length  mortified  and 
extinguished  the  habit  itself.  South. 

If  the  tenant  fail  the  landlord,  he  must  fail  his 
creditor,  and  he  his,  and  so  on.  Locke. 

These  smaller  particles  are  again  composed  of 
others  much  smaller,  all  which  together  are  equal 
to  all  the  pores  or  empty  spaces  between  them;  and 
so  on  perpetually  till  you  come  to  solid  particles, 
such  as  have  no  pores.  Jiewlon. 

2.  Forward;  in  progression. 

On  indeed  they  went;  but  oh!  not  far; 
A  fatal  stop  travcrs'd  their  headlong  course.  Dauiel. 

So  saying,  on  he  led  his  radiant  files.       Milton. 

My  hasting  days  fly  on  with  full  cajcer.  Milton. 

Hopping  and  flying,  thus  they  led  him  on 
To  the  slow  lake.  Dryden. 

What  kindled  in  the  dark  the  vital  flame, 
And  ere  the  heart  was  form'd,  push'd  on  the  red'n- 
ing  stream.  Blackmoie. 

Go  to,  I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you; 
On  with  your  tale.  Rowe. 


3.  In  continuance;  without  ceasing. 

Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on, 
Till  this  stormy  night  he  gone. 
And  th'  eternal  morrow  dawn.  Crashaiv. 

Sing  on,  sing  on,  for  I  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

D)-yden. 

You  roam  about,  and  never  are  at  rest; 
By  new  desires,  that  is,  new  torments,  still  possest: 
As  in  a  fev'rish  dream  you  still  drink  on, 
And  wonder  why  vour  thirst  is  never  gone.  Dryden. 

The  peasants  defy  the  sun;  they  work  on  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  day  without  intermission.  Locke. 

4.  Not  off;  as,  lie  is  neither  on  nor  oj^; 
that  is,  he  is  irresolute. 

5.  Upon  the  body,  as  part  of  dress.  His 
clothes  were  neither  on  nor  off';  they 
were  disordered.     See  Off. 

A  long  cloak  he  had  on.  Sidney. 

Stiff"  in  brocade,  and  pinch 'd  in  stays, 
Her  patches,  paint,  and  jewels  on; 
All  day  let  envy  view  her  face, 
And  Phillis  is  but  twenty-one.  Prior. 

A  painted  vest  prince  Voltager  had  on, 
W  hich  from  a  naked  Pict  his  grandsire  won . 

Blackmore  ■ 

6.  It  notes  resolution  to  advance  forward; 
not  backward. 

Since  'tis  decreed,  and  to  this  period  lead 
A  thousand  ways,  the  noblest  paths  we'll  tiead; 

And  bravely  on,  till  they  or  we,  or  all, 
A  common  sacrifice  to  honour  fall.  Denham. 

7.  It  is  through  almost  all  its  significations 
opposed  to  off,  and  means  approach, 
junction,  addition,  or  presence. 

On,  on.  interject.  A  word  of  incitement 
or  encouragement  to  attack;  elliptically 
for  go  on. 

Therefore  on,  or  strip  your  sword  stark  naked; 
for  meddle  you  must.  Shaksp. 

Cheerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace. 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war.  Shaksp. 

On  then,  my  muse!  and  fools  and  knaves  expose,. 
And,  since  thou  can'stnot  make  a  friend,  make  foes. 

Young. 
Once,  wAnse.*^*  adv.  [from  onej] 
One  time. 

Trees  that  bear  mast,  are  fruitful  but  once  in  two 
years;  the  cause  is,  the  expence  of  sap.         Bacon. 

Forthwith  from  out  tlie  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  the  surer  messenger, 
A  dove,  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 
Green  trees  or  ground,  Milton. 

0)ice  ev'ry  morn  he  maich'd,  and  once  at  night. 

Cowley. 
You  came  out  like  some  great  monarch,  to  take 
a  town  but  once  a  year,  as  it  were  for  your  diver- 
sion, though  you  had  no  need  to  extend  your  terri- 
tories. Dryden. 

0  virgin!  daughter  of  eternal  night, 
Give  me  this  once  thy  labour,  to  sustain 
My  right,  and  execute  my  just  disdain.       Dryden. 

In  your  tuneful  lays. 
Once  more  resound  the  great  Apollo's  praise.  Pope. 

2.  A  single  time. 
Who  this  heir  is,  he  does  not  once  tell  as.  Locke. 

3.  The  same  time. 

At  once  with  him  they  rose: 
Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  Milton. 

Fir'd  with  this  thought,  at  once  he  strain'd  the 
breast. 
And  on  the  lips  a  burning  kiss  impress'd.    Dryden. 

4.  At  a  point  of  time  indivisible. 

Night  came  on,  not  by  degrees  prepar'd, 
But  all  at  once;  at  once  the  winds  arise, 
The  thunders  roll.  D)-yden. 

Now  lliat  the  fixed  stars,  hy  reason  of  their  im- 
mense distance  appear  like  points,  unless  so  far  as 
their  light  is  dilated  by  refraction,  may  appear  fioui 
hence,  that  when  the  moon  passes  over  and  eclip- 


ses them,  their  light  vanishes,  not  ^'radually  like 
that  of  the  planets,  but  all  at  once.  .Vewton 

5,  One  time,  though  no  more. 

Fuscinus,  those  ill  deeds  that  sully  fame. 
In  blood  ojicf  fainted,  like  a  current  run 
Fit)m  the  lewd  father  to  the  lewder  son.      Dryden,. 

6,  At  the  time  immediate. 

This  hath  all  its  forre  at  once  upon  the  first  im- 
pression, and  is  ever  afterwards  in  a  declining  state. 

^^tterbuT^j. 

7.  Formerly;  at  a  former  time. 

Thereon  his  aims  aud  o/ice-lov'd  portrait  lay. 
Thither  our  fatal  marriage-bed  convey.     Denham. 

My  soul  had  once  some  foolish  loudness  for  thee, 
But  hence  'tis  gone.  Jlddison. 

8.  Once  seems  to  be  rather  a  noun  than 
an  adverb,  when  it  has  at  before  it,  and 
when  it  is  joined  with  an  adjective:  as, 
this  once,  that  once. 

One,  wun.""'  adj.  [an,  oene,   Saxon;  een, 

Dutch;  ein,  German,  h,  Greek.] 
I.  Less  than  twoj  single;  denoted  by  an 
unit. 

The  man  he  knew  was  one  that  willingly 
For  one  g^*  1  look  would  hazaid  all,  Daniel. 

Piudai-us  the  poet,  and  one  of  the  wisest,  ac- 
knowledged also  one  God  the  most  high,  to  be  the 
father  and  creator  of  all  things.  Raleigh. 

Love  him  by  parts  in  all  your  num'rous  race, 
And  from  those  parts  Ibrm  one  collected  grace; 
Tiicn  when  you  have  refin'd  to  that  degree. 
Imagine  all  iu  one,  and  think  that  one  is  he.  Dryd. 

i.  Indefinitely;  any;  some  one. 
We  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince, 
One  of  these  days,  Shaksp. 

I  took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each 
hour 
One  thing  or  other.  Sliaksp. 

3.  It  is  added  to  any. 

When  any  one  heareth  the  word  of  the  kingdom, 
and  understandcth  it  not,  then  cometh  the  wicked 
one  and  catcheth  away  that  which  was  sown  in  his 
heart,  Matthew. 

\(any  one  prince  made  a  felicity  in  this  life,  and 
left  fair  fame  after  death,  without  the  love  of  his 
subjects,  there  were  some  colour  to  despise  it. 

Suckling. 

4.  Different;  diverse:  opposed  to  another. 

What  a  precious  comfort  to  have  so  many,  like 
brothers,  commanding  one  aiiother's  fortunes-' 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  one  thing  to  draw  outlines  true,  tlie  features 
like,  the  proportions  exact,  the  colouring  tolerable, 
and  another  thing  to  make  all  these  graceful. 

Diyden. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  takino  one. 
place  with  another,  to  he  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

Burnet. 

It  is  one  thing  to  think  right,  and  another  ihiug 
to  know  the  right  way  to  lay  our  thoughts  belore 
others  with  advantage  and  clearness.  Locke. 

My  legs  were  closed  together  by  so  many  wrap- 
pers ojie  over  another,  that  I  looked  like  an  Egyp- 
tian mumiiiy.  .diklil'on. 

Tl:ere  can  be  no  reason  why  we  should  prefer  uut 
one  action  to  another,  but  because  we  have  t^rcatcr 
hopes  of  advantage  from  the  one  than  from  the  other. 

Smallridgt. 

Two  bones  rubbed  hard  against  one  anolh<.r,  or 
with  a  file,  produce  a  fttid  smell.  ^'IiL.Uhnot. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  wnrni,  as 
almost  to  stifle  them,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  cold 
regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker, 

5.  One  oi  iwo:  opposed  to  the  oiher. 

Ask  from  the  o»ie  siiie  of  heaven  unto  the  other 
whether  there  hath  been  any  such  thing  as  this. 

Deuteronomy, 

Both  the  matter  of  the  stone  and  marcLasite   bad 

been  at  once  fluid  bodies,  till  one  of  the.n    probably 

the  maichasite,  first  growing  hai d,  the  oih.  r  as  bein" 
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t)f  R  more  yielding  consistence,  accommodated  itself 
to  the  harder's  figure.  Boyle- 

6.  Not  ii.ciny;   the  same. 

The  church  is  therefore  one,  though  the  members 
may  be  many;  because  they  all  agree  in  one  faith. 
There  is  one  Lord  and  one  faith,  and  that  truth  once 
delivered  to  the  saints,  which  whosoever  shall  re- 
ceive, embrace,  and  profess,  must  necessarily  be 
accounted  one  in  reference  to  that  profession:  for  if 
a  company  of  believers  become  a  church  by  believ- 
ing, they  must  also  become  one  church  by  believing 
oiie  truth.  Pearson. 

7.  Particularly  one. 

One  day  when  Phoebe  fair, 
With  all  her  band  was  following  the  chase. 

This  nymph  quite  tir'd  with  heat  of  scorching  air. 
Sat  down  to  rest.  Spenser. 

One  day,  in  turning  some  uncultur'd  ground, 
In  hopes  a  free-stone  quariy  might  be  found. 
His  mattock  met  resistance,  and  behold, 
A  casket  bm-st,  with  diamonds  fiU'd,  and  gold. 

Harte. 

8.  Some  future. 

Heav'n  waxeth  old,  and  all  the  spheres  above 
Shall  one  day  faint,  and  their  swift  motion  stay; 

And  time  itself,  in  time  shall  cease  to  move. 
But  the  soul  survives  and  lives  for  aye-         Davies. 
One,  wun.  n.  s.  [There  are  many  uses  of 
the  word  o?ie,  which  serve  to  denomi- 
nate it  a  substantive,  though  some  of 
them  may   seem  rather  to   make   it  a 
pronoun  relative,  and  some  may  per- 
haps be  considered  as  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  an  adjective,  the  substan- 
tive being  understood.] 
1.  A  single  person. 

If  0)1*  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world, 
She  you  kill'd  would  be  unparallel'd.  Shaksp. 

Although  the  beauties,  riches,  honours,  sciences, 
virtues,  and  perfections  of  all  men  were  in  the  pre- 
sent possession  of  one,  yet  somewhat  beyond  and 
above  all  this  there  would  still  be  sought  and  ear- 
nestly thirsted  for.  Hooker. 

From  his  lofty  steed  he  flew, 
And  raising  one  by  one  the  suppliant  crew. 
To  comfort  each.  Dryden. 

If  one  must  be  rejected,  one  succeed, 
Make  him  my  lord,  within  whose  faithful  breast 
Is  fix'd  myi  mage,  and  who  loves  me  best.  Dryden. 

When  join'd  in  one,  the  good,  the  fair,  the  great. 
Descends  to  view  the  muses'  humble  seat.  GranDiWe. 

t.  A  single  mass  or  aggregate. 

It  is  one  thing  only  as  a  heap  is  one.   Blackmore. 

3.  Ti»e  first  hour. 

Till  'tis  one  o'clock,  our  dance  of  custom 
Let  us  not  forget.  Shaksp. 

4.  The  same  thing. 

I  answer'd  not  again: 
But  that's  all  one.  Shaksp. 

To  be  in  the  understanding,  and  not  to  be  under- 
stood, is  all  one,  as  to  say  any  thing  is,  and  is  not 
in  the  understanding.  Locke. 

5.  A  person,  indefinitely  and  loose. 

A  good  acquaintance  with  method  will  greatly 
assist  every  one  in  ranging  human  affairs.      Watts. 

6.  A  person,  by  way  of  eminence. 

Ferdinand 
My  father,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one, 
The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd.     Shaksp. 

7.  A  distinct  or  particular  person. 

That  man  should  be  the  teacher  is  no  part  of  the 
matter;  for  birds  will  learn  one  of  another.    Bacon. 

No  nations  are  wholly  aliens  and  strangers  the 
one  to  the  other.  Baco7i. 

The  obedience  of  the  one  to  the  call  of  grace, 
when  the  other,  supposed  to  have  sufficient,  if  not 
an  equal  mcp.sure,  obeys  not,  may  reasonably  be 
imputed  to  the  humble,  malleable,  melting  temper. 

Hammond. 

0ns  or  other  sees  a  little  box  whicb  was  carried 


away  with  her,  and  so  discovers  her  to  her  friends. 

Dryden. 

8.  Persons  united. 
As  1  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain: 

So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.  Shaksp. 

9.  Concord;  agreement;  one  mind. 
The  king  was  well  instructed  how  to  carry  him- 
self between  Ferdinando  and  Phiiip,  resolving  to 
keep  them  at  one  within  themselves.  Bacon. 

He  is  not  at  one  with  himself  what  account  to  give 
(jf  i(  Tiliolson. 

10.  lOn,  ron,  French.  It  is  used  some- 
times as  a  general  or  indefinite  nomina- 
tive for  any  man,  any  person.  For  one 
the  English  formerly  used  me?!;  as,  (heij 
live  obscurely,  men  know  not  how;  or 
die  obscurely,  men  jnark  not  when. 
Ascham.  For  which  it  would  now  be  said, 
one  knows  not  how,  one  knows  not  when; 
or,  it  is  not  known  Aow.]  Any  person; 
any  man  indefinitely. 

It  is  not  so  worthy  to  be  brought  to  heroical  ef- 
fects by  fortune  or  necessity,  like  Ulysses  and 
iEneas,  as  by  one^s  own  choice  and  working.  Sidney. 

One  may  be  little  the  wiser  for  reading  this  dia- 
logue, since  it  neither  sets  forth  what  Erona  is,  nor 
what  the  cause  should  be  which  threatens  her  with 
death.  Sidney. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease,  affluence,  and  power;  not 
of  one  who  had  been  just  stripped  of  all  those  ad- 
vantages. Alterbury. 

For  provoking  of  urine,  one  should  begin  with  the 
gentlest  first.  Jirhuthnot. 

For  some  time  one  was  not  thought  to  understand 
Aristotle,  unless  he  had  read  him  with  Averroe's 
comment.  Baker. 

11.  A  person  of  particular  character. 
Then  must  jou  speak 

Of  one  that  lov'd  not  wisely,  but  too  well; 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous ;  but  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme.  Shaksp. 

With  lives  and  fortunes  trusting  one 
Who  so  discreetly  us'd  his  own.  Waller. 

Edward  I.  was  one  who  very  well  knew  how  to 
use  a  victoiy,  as  well  as  obtain  it.  Hale. 

One  who  contemn'd  divine  and  human  laws. 

Dryden. 

Forgive  me,  if  that  title  I  afford 
To  one,  whom  Nature  meant  to  be  a  lord.    Harte. 

12.  One  has  sometimes  a  plural,  either 
when  it  stands  for  persons  indefinitely; 
as,  the  great  ones  of  the  world:  or  when 
it  relates  to  something  going  before,  and 
is  only  the  representative  of  the  antece- 
dent noun.  This  relative  mode  of  speech 
whether  singular,  or  plural,  is  in  my  ear, 
not  very  elegant,  yet  is  used  by  good 
authors. 

Be  not  found  here,  hence  with  your  little  ones. 

Shaksp. 

Does  the  son  receive  a  natural  life.'  The  subject 
enjoys  a  civil  one:  that's  but  the  matter,  this  is  the 
form.  Holiday. 

These  successes  are  more  glorious  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  OTies  as  are 
dyed  in  human  blood.  Glanville. 

He  that  will  overlook  the  true  reason  of  a  thing 
which  is  but  one,  may  easily  find  many  false  ones, 
error  being  infinite.  Tillotson. 

The  following  plain  rules  and  directions  are  not 
the  less  useful  because  they  are  plain  ones.  JUterh. 

There  are  many  whose  waking  thoughts  are 
wholly  employed  on  their  sleeping  ones.    Jiddison. 

Arbitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  sove- 
reign, who  might  possibly  have  been  a  good  one,  had 
he  been  invested  with  an  authority  limited  by  law. 

Jiddison 

This  evil  fortune  whicb  attends  extraordinary 


men,  hath  been  imputed  to  divers  causes  that  need 
not  be  set  down,  when  so  obvious  an  07ie  occurs,  that 
when  a  great  genius  appears,  the  dunces  are  all  in 
conspiracy  against  him.  Swift. 

13.  One  another,  is  a  mode  of  speech  very 
frequent;  as,  they  love  one  another; 
that  is,  one  of  them  loves  another:  the 
storm  beats  the  trees  against  one  another; 
that  is,  one  against  another. 

In  democratical  governments,  war  did  commonly 

unite  the  minds  of  men;  when  they  had  enemies 

abroad,  tliey  did  not  contend  with  one  another  at 

home.  Davenant. 

One  berry,  wiln-bSr're.  n.  s.  [aconitum, 

Latin.]  Wolfs-bane. 
O'neeyed,  wiui'ide.^8*  adj.  [^one  and  cr/e.j 
Having  only  one  eye. 

A  sign-post  dauber  would  disdain  to  paint 
The  oneej/'d  heroe  on  his  elephant.  Dryden. 

The  mighty  family 
Of  oneej/'d  brothers  hasten  to  the  shore.  Mdison. 
Oneiuocri'tical,  6-ni-r6-krit't6-kal.  adj. 
[oveipoKptltKOi,  Greek;  oneirocritigue,  Fr. 
it  should  therefore,  according  to  analo- 
gy, be  written  onirocritical  and  oniro- 
critick.'y    Interpretative  of  dreams. 

If  a  man  has  no  mind  to  pass  by  abruptly  from 
his  imagined  to  his  real  circumstances,  he  may  em- 
ploy himself  in  that  new  kind  of  obsei-vation  wbich 
my  oneirocntical  correspondent  has  directed  him  to 
make.  Addison. 

Oneirocki'tick,  6-ni-r6-krit'tlk.  n.  *. 
[_eveipox.pt]  iKOi,  Greek.^  An  interpreter  of 
dreams. 

Having  surveyed  all  ranks  and  professions,  1  do 
not  find  in  any  quarter  of  the  town  an  oneirocritick, 
or  an  interpreter  of  dreams.  Addison, 

O'neness,  win'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  one.']  Uni- 
ty; the  quality  of  being  one. 

Our  God  is  one,  or  rather  very  oneness  and  mere 
unity,  having  nothing  but  itself  in  itself,  and  not 
consisting,  as  all  things  do  besides  God,  of  many 
things.  Hooker. 

The  oneness  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  referring  to 
the  several  hypostases,  is  the  one  eternal  indivisible 
divine  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  the  son's  genera- 
tion, and  his  co-eternity,  and  his  consubstantiality 
with  the  Father  when  he  came  down  from  heaven 
and  was  incai'nate.  Hammond. 

O'nerary,  6n'n^r-rar-re.^*2  adj.  [onerari- 
us,  Latin,  oneraise,  French.]  Fitted-for 
carriage  or  buidens;  comprising  a  bur- 
den. 
To  O'nerate,  on'n^r-r^te.s*  v.  a.  [onero, 

Lat.]  To  load;  to  burden. 
Onera'tion,  on'n^r-a'shian.  n.  s.  [from 
onerate.l^  The  act  of  loading.  ^'c^- 
O'nerous,  6n'n^r-riis.3**  adj.  [onereux, 
French;  onerosus,  Latin.]  Burdensome, 
oppressive. 

A  banished  person,  absent  out  of  necessity,  re* 

tains  all  things  onerous  to  himself,  as  a  punishment 

for  his  crime.  AyiiSf- 

O'.MON,  ijn'yun."3  168    n.  s.  [oigiion,  Fp 

c£fip,  Lutin.]     A  plant. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well.  Shakspeare. 

I  an  ass,  am  o?uon-ey'd.  Shakspeart. 

This  is  ev'ry  cook's  opinion. 
No  sav'ry  dish  without  an  o7Uon; 
But  lest  your  kissing  should  be  spoil'd, 
Your  onions  must  be  throughly  boil'd.  Swift- 

O'nly,  one'le.  adj.  [from   one,  onely,  or 

onelike,'] 
1.  Single;  one  and  no  more. 
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Of  all  whom  fortune  to  my  sword  did  bring, 
This  only  man  was  worth  the  conquering.  Dryden. 

2.  This  and  no  other. 

The  only  child  of  shadeful  Savernake.  Drayton. 

The  logick  now  in  use  has  long  possessed  the  chair, 
as  the  only  art  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  direction 
of  the  mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.       Locke. 

3.  This  above  all  other:  as,  he  is  the  only 
man  for  musick. 

O'nly,  6ne'16.  adv. 

1.  Simply;  singly;  merely;  barely. 

1  propose  my  thoughts  only  as  conjectures. 

Burnet. 
The  posterity  of  the  wicked  inherit  the  fruit  of 
their  fathers'  vices;  and   that  not  only  by  a  just 
judgmeut,  but  from  the  natural  course  of  things. 

Tillotson. 
All  who  deserve  his  love  be  makes  his  own ; 
And  to  be  lovM  himself  needs  only  to  be  known. 

Dryden. 

The  practice  of  virtue  is  attended  not  only  with 

present  quiet  and  satisfaction,  but  with  comfortable 

hope  of  a  future  recouipence.  J^\bon. 

Nor  must  this  confaition  be  exercised  by  us  only 

for  grosser  evils;  but  when  we  live  the  best.   Wake. 

2.  So  and  no  otherwise. 

Every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart 
was  only  evil  continually.  Genesis. 

3.  Singly  without  more:  as,  only  begotten. 
O'noman'cy,  6n'n6-man-se.®*8  n,  s.  [ovo/^x 

and  f^xvleix.^     Divination  by  a  name. 

Destinies  were  superstitiously,  by  onomancy,  de- 
ciphered out  of  names,  as  though  the  names  and 
natures  of  men  were  suitable,  and  fatal  necessities 
concurred  herein  with  voluntary  motion.     Cainden. 
Onoma'ntical,     on-no-man't^-kal.      adj. 

[^o»o/j»  and  (t*<«vT<?.J  Predicting  by  names. 
•  Theodatus,  when  curious  to  know  the  success  of 
his  wars  against  the  Romans,  an  onoviantical  or 
name-wisard  Jew,  willed  him  to  shut  up  a  number 
of  swine  and  give  some  of  them  Romau  names, 
others  Gothish  names  with  several  marks,  and  there 
to  leave  them.  Camden. 

O'NSET,  on's^t.  n.  s.  Ion  and  set.'] 
I.  Attack;  storm;  assault;  first   brunt. 
As  well  the  soldier  dieth,  which  staadeth  still,  as 
he  that  gives  the  bravest  onset.  Sidney. 

All  breathless,  weary,  faint. 
Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  he  assaii'd, 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  quaint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  constraint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

The  shout 
Of  battle  now  began,  and  rushing  sound 
Of  onset.  Milton. 

Sometimes  it  gains  a  point;  and  presently  it  finds 
itself  baffled  and  beaten  off;  yet  still  it  renews  the 
onset,  attacks  the  difficulty  afresh;  plants  this  rea- 
soning and  that  argument,  like  so  many  intellectual 
batteries,  till  at  length  it  forces  a  way  into  the  ob- 
stinate enclosed  truth.  South. 
Without  men  and  provisions  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  conquests  that  are  made  in  the  first  onsets  cf 
an  invasion.                                                 Mdison. 

Observe 
The  first  impetuous  onsets  of  his  grief; 
Use  every  artifice  to  keep  him  stedfast.  Philips. 
2.  Something  added  or  set  on  by  way  of 
ornamental  appendage.  This  sense, 
Sdiys  JVic/iolson,  is  still  retained  in  North- 
umberland, where  onset  means  a  tu/'t. 

I  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness; 
And  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress.  Shakspeare. 

To  O'nset,  on'set.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun._j 
To  set  upon;  to  begin.     Not  used. 

This  for  a  while  was  hotly  onsetling  and  a  rea- 
sonable price  offered,  but  soon  cooled  again.  Careic 
O'nslaught,  on'^awt.  «.  s.  [_on  and  slay. 


See  Slaughter.]     Attack;  storm;  on- 
set.    Not  in  use. 

They  made  a  halt 
To  view  the  ground,  and  where  t'  assault, 
Then  caird  a  council,  which  was  best, 
By  siege  or  onslaught  to  invest 
The  enemy;  and  'twas  agreed 
By  storm  and  onslaught  to  proceed.  Hudihras. 

Onto'logist,  on-tol'lo-jist.  n.  s.  [from 
ontology.']  One  who  considers  the  af- 
fections of  being  in  general;  a  meta- 
physician. 
Onto'logy,  6n-t6l'l6-j^.«i*  „,  «.  [i'v^a  and 
Xoyoi.]  The  science  of  the  affections 
of  being  in  general;  metaphysicks. 

The  modes,  accidents,  and  relations  that  belong 
to  various  beings,  are  copiously  treated  of  in  meta- 
physicks, or  more  properly  ontology.  Watts. 

O'nward,  on'ward.*^  adv.  [onb}>eapb, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Forward;  progressively. 

My  lord, 
When  you  went  onward  to  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye.     Shakspeare. 

Satan  was  now  at  hand,  and  from  his  seat, 
The  monster  moving  onward,  came  as  fast 
With  horrid  strides.  Milton. 

Him  thio'  the  spicy  forest  onward  come 
Adam  discern'd,  as  in  the  door  he  sat 
Of  his  cool  bow'r.  Milton. 

Not  one  looks  backward,  onicard  still  he  goes. 
Yet  ne'er  looks  forward  farther  than  his  nose. 

Pope. 

2.  In  a  state  of  advanced  progression. 

Philoxenus  came  to  see  how  ontvard  the  fruits 
were  of  his  friend's  labour.  Sidney. 

You  are  already  so  far  onward  of  your  way,  that 
you  have  forsaken  the  imitation  of  ordinary  converse. 

Dryden. 

3.  Somewhat  further. 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  farther  on.        Milton. 

O'nycha,  6n'n6-ka.^*^  n.  s.  It  is  found  in 
two  different  senses  in  Scripture. — The 
odoriferous  snail  or  shell,  and  the  stone 
onyx.  The  greatest  part  of  commen- 
tators explain  it  by  the  onyx  or  odorife- 
rous shell.  The  onyx  is  fished  for  in 
the  Indies,  where  grows  the  spicanardi, 
the  food  of  this  fish  and  what  makes  its 
shell  so  aromatick.  Calmet. 

Take  sweet  spices,  onycha,  and  galbanum. 

Exodus. 

O'nyx,  6'niks.  n.  s.  [ov«'|.]  A  semipel- 
lucid  gem,  of  which  there  are  several 
species;  but  the  bluish  white  kind, 
with  brown  and  white  zones,  is  the  true 
onyx  legitima  of  the  ancients.         Hill. 

Nor  are  her  rare  endowments  to  be  sold 
For  glittering  sand  by  Ophir  shown. 
The  blue-ey'd  saphir,  or  rich  onyx  stone.  Sandys. 
The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind:  it  is  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a 
plate  of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red:  when 
on  one  or  both  sides  the  white,  there  happens  to  lie 
also  a  plate  of  a  reddish  or  fresh  colour,  the  jewcllei-s 
call  the  stone  a  sardonyx.  Woodioard. 

OOZE,  66ze.^"^  n.  s.  [either  from  eaujc, 

waters,  ¥v.  or  J'aej'j  wetness,  Sax.] 
1.  Soft  mud;  mire  at  the  bottom  of  water; 
slime. 
My  son  i'  th'  oose  is  bedded.  Shakspeare. 

Some  carried  up  into  their  grounds  the  ooze  or 
salt  water  mud,  and  found  good  profit  thereby. 

C«rni'. 
Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  Uis  rev'rend  head. 


Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 

And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.     Dryden. 

2.  Soft  flow;  spring.  This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  Prior. 

From  his  first  fountain  and  beginning  oozt, 
Down  to  the  sea  each  brook  and  torrent  flows. 

Prior. 

3.  The  liquor  of  a  tanner's  vat. 

To  Ooze,  ooze.  v.  n.  [from   the   noun.J 

To   flow  by   stealth;  to   run   gently;  to 

drain  away. 

When  the  contracted  limbs  were  cramp'd,  even 

then 

A  wat'rish  humour  swell'd  andooz'rf  agen.  Dryden- 

The  lily  drinks 
The  latent  rill,  scarce  oozing  thio'  the  grass. 

Thomson. 
O'ozY,  66'ze.  adj.    [from   ooze.]      Miry; 
muddy;  slimy. 

From  bis  oozy  bed. 
Old  father  Thames  advanc'd  his  rev'rend  head. 

Pope. 
To  Opa'cate,    6-pa'kite."''^  v.  a.  [oliaco. 
Latin.]  To  shade;  to  cloud;  to  darken: 
to  obscure. 

The  same  corpuscles  upon  the  unstopping  of  the 
glass,  did  opacate  that  pait  of  the  air  they  moved  in. 

Boyle. 
Opa'city,  6-pas's^-te.  n.  s.  \^o/iacite,  Fr. 
o/iacitas,  Latin.]     Cloudiness;  want   of 
transparency. 

Can  any  thing  escape  eyes  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity?  Brown. 

Had  there  nut  been  any  night,  shadow  or  opacity, 
we  should  never  have  had  any  determinate  conceit 
of  darkness.  Glanville. 

How  much  any  body  hath  of  colour,  so  much 
hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by  so  much  the  more  unfit  is 
it  to  transmit  the  species.  Ray. 

The  least  parts  of  almost  all  bodies  are  in  some 
measure  transparent;  and  the  opacity  of  those  bo- 
dies arise  th  from  the  multitude  of  reflexions  caused 
in  their  internal  parts.  J^Tewton. 

Opa'cous,  b-pk'k^s.^^*  adj.  [o/zacus,  Lat.] 
Dark;   obscure;  not  transparent. 

When  he  perceives  that  opacous  bodies  do  not 
hinder  the  eye  from  judging  light  to  have  an  equal 
diffusion  through  the  whole  place  that  it  irradiates, 
he  can  have  no  difficulty  to  allow  air,  that  is  dia- 
phanous, and  more  subtile  far  than  they,  and  conse- 
quently divisible  into  lesser  atoms;  and  having  less- 
er pores,  gives  less  scope  to  our  eyes  to  miss  light. 

Digby. 
Upon  the  firm  opacous  globe 
Of  this  round  world,  whose  fii-st  convex  divides 
The  luminous  inferior  orbs,  inclos'd 
From  chaos,  and  th'  inroad  of  darkness  old, 
Satan  alighted.  MtUon. 

O'pAL,  o'pal.ss  n.  s.  [opalus^  Latin.]  A 
very  elegant  and  singular  kind  of  stone; 
it  hardly  comes  within  the  rank  of  the 
pellucid  gems,  being  much  more  opake, 
and  less  hard.  It  is  in  the  pebble  shape, 
from  the  head  of  a  pin  to  the  bigness  of 
a  walnut.  It  is  naturally  bright,  and 
shows  all  its  beauty  without  the  help  of 
the  lapidary:  in  colour  it  resembles  the 
finest  niGlher  of  pearl;  its  basis  seem- 
ing a  bluish  or  greyish  white,  but  with 
a  properly  of  reflecting  all  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow,  as  turned  differentlv  to 
the  light.  i-Jill. 

Thy  mind  is  a  very  opal.  Shakspeare. 

The  empyreal  heav'n,  extended  wide 
In  circuit,  undctermin'd  square  or  round; 
\Vith  opal  tow'rs,  and  biiltlcmenls  adornM 
Of  living  saphir.  Millvn. 
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We  have  this  stone  from  Geiinany,  and  is  the 
same  with  the  opal  of  the  ancients.  Woodward. 

OpA'quE,6-pakc'.-'-^7  416  adj.  \_ofiacun,  Lai.] 
Dark;  not  transparent;  cloudy. 

They 
Shot  upward  still  direct,  whence  noway  round 
Shadow  from  body  opaque  can  fail.  Milton. 

Tlicsc  disappearing,  fist  stars  were  actually  ex- 
tinguislied  and  turned  into  more  opaque  and  gross 
planet-like  bodies.  Cheyne. 

To  Ope,  ope.       }  v.  a.  [open,  Saxon;  o/i, 

To  O'l'EN,  6'p'n.  ^    Islandick;  o:T»),Gieek, 

a  hole.       Ope   is   used    only    in  poetry, 

when   one   syllable  is  more   convenient 

than  two.] 

1.  To  unclose;  to  unlock;  to  put  into  such 
a  state  as  that  the  inner  parts  may  be 
seen  or  entered:  the  contrary  to  shut. 

The  world's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open.  Shnkspearc. 

Btfore  j'ou  fight,  ope  this  letter.  Shukspeare, 

They  consent  to  work  11s  harm  and  woe, 
To  ope  the  gates,  and  so  let|in  our  foe.         Fairfax. 

If  a  man  open  a  pit  and  not  cover  it,  and  an  ox 
fall  therein,  the  owner  of  the  pit  shall  make  it  good. 

Exodus. 

Let  us  pass  through  your  land,  and  none  shall  do 
you  any  hurl;  howbeit  they  would  not  open  unto  him. 

1  Maccahees. 

Open  thy  mouth  for  the  dumb  in  the  cause  of  all 
such  as  are  appointed  to  destruction.  Proverbs. 

Adam,  now  ope  thine  eyes;  and  first  behold 
Til'  effects  which  thy  original  crime  hath  wrought 
In  some  to  spring  from  thee.  Millon. 

The  draw-bridges  at  Amsterdam  part  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  a  vessel,  though  under  sail,  may  pass  them 
without  the  help  of  any  one  on  shore;  for  the  mast- 
head, or  break-water  of  the  ship  bearing  against  the 
bridge  in  the  middle,  opens  it.  Brown. 

Our  fleet  Apollo  sends. 
Where  Tuscan  Tyber  rolls  with  rapid  force, 
And  where  Numicus  opes  his  holy  source.     Dryden. 

When  first  you  ope  your  doors,  and  passing  by. 
The  sad  ill-omen'd  object  meets  your  eye.   Dryden. 

My  old  wounds  are  open''d  at  this  view. 
And  in  my  inurd'rer's  presence  bleed  anew.   Dryd. 

When  the  matter  is  made,  the  side  must  be  open- 
ed to  let  it  out.  ^irbuthnot. 

2.  To  show;  to  discover. 

The  English  did  adventure  far  for  to  open  the 
north  parts  of  America.  Mbot. 

3.  To  divide;  to  break. 

The  wall  of  the  cathedral  church  was  opened  by 
an  earthquake,  and  shut  again  by  a  second.   Jlddis. 

4.  To  explain;  to  disclose. 

Some  things  wisdom  openeth  by  the  sacred  books 
of  scripture,  some  things  by  the  glorious  works  of 
nature.  Hooker. 

Paul  reasoned  with  them  out  of  the  scriptures, 
opening  and  alleging,  that  Christ  must  needs  have 
sufTered  and  risen  again  from  the  dead.  ^cts. 

After  the  carl  of  Lincoln  was  slain,  the  king 
opened  himself  to  some  of  his  council,  that  he  was 
sorry  for  the  eari's  death,  because  by  him  he  might 
have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger.  Bacon. 

Gramont,  goveri;or  of  Bayonne,  took  an  exquisite 
notice  of  their  persons  and  behavior,  and  opened 
himself  to  some  of  his  train,  that  he  thought  them 
to  be  gentlemen  of  much  more  worth  than  their  hab- 
its bewrayed.  Wnt'nn 

A  friend  who  relates  his  success,  talks  himself  in- 
to a  new  pleasure;  and  by  opening  his  misfortunes, 
leaves  part  of  tijeni  behind  him.  Collier. 

5.  To  begin;  to  make  the  initial  exhibi- 
tion. 

,You  retained  him  only  for  the  opening  of  your 
cause,  aiid  your  main  lawyer  is  yet  behind.     Dryd. 

Homer  opens  his  poem  with  the  utmost  simplicity 

and  modesty;  he  continually  grows  upon  the  reader. 

,N'otes  on  Odyssey. 
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To  Ope,  ope.         > 
roO'PEN,6'p'n.i°«3 

1 .  To  unclose  itself;  not  to   remain  shut; 
not  to  continue  closed. 

The  hundred  doors 
Ope  of  themselves;  a rusliing  whirlwind  roars 
Within  the  cave.  Dryden. 

Unnumber'd  treasures  ope  at  once, 
From  each  she  nicely  culls  with  curious  toil, 
And  decks  the  goddess.  Pope. 

2.  To  bark.     A  term  of  hunting. 

If  1  cry  out  thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when 
I  open  again.  Shakspeare. 

The  night  restores  our  actions  done  by  day; 
As  hounds  in  sleep  will  open  for  their  prey.    Dryd. 

Hark!  the  dog  opens,  take  thy  certain  aim; 

The  woodcock  flutters.  Gay. 

Ope,  ope.        >  adj.  \_Ope  is  scarcely  used 

O'pEN,  6'p'n.  3       but  by  old  authors,  and 

by  them  in  the  primitive  net  figurative 

sense. 

1.  Unclosed;  not  shut. 

The  gates  are  ope;  now  prove  good  seconds ; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them; 
Not  for  the  fliers.  Shakspeare. 

Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  0'  th'  building.  Shakspeare. 

Then  sent  Sanballat  his  servant,  with  an  open 
letter  in  his  hand.  Mhemiah. 

With  the  same  key  set  ope  the  door 
Wherewith  you  lock'd  it  fast  before.      Cleaveland. 

Thro'  the  gate, 
Wide  open  and  unguarded,  Satan  pass'd.       Milton. 

They  meet  the  chiefs  returning  from  the  fight. 
And  each  with  open   arms  embrac'd  her  chosen 
knight.  Dryden. 

He,  when  .apneas  on  the  plain  appears. 
Meets  him  with  open  arms  and  falling  tears.  Dryd. 

The  bounce  broke  ope  the  door,  Dryden. 

The  door  was  ope,  they  blindly  grope  the  way. 

Di-yden. 

2.  Plain;  apparent;  evident;   publick. 

They  crucify  to  themselves  the  Son  of  God  afresh, 
and  put  him  to  an  open  shame.  Hebrews. 

He  irefully  enrag'd  would  needs  to  open  arms. 

Drayton. 

Th'  under-work,  transparent,  shews  too  plain; 
Where  open  acts  accuse,  th'  excuse  is  vain.  Daniel. 

3.  Not  wearing    disguise;  clear;  artless; 
sincere. 

He  was  so  secret  therein,  as  not  daring  to  be  open, 
that  to  no  creature' he  ever  spake  of  it.         Sidney. 

Lord  Cordes,  the  hotter  he  was  against  the  En- 
glish in  time  of  war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  ne- 
gotiation of  peace;  and  besides  was  held  a  man 
open  and  of  good  faith.  Bacon. 

The  French  are  always  open,  familiar,  and  talka- 
tive; the  Italians  stift',  ceremonious  and  reserved. 

t9ddison. 

This  reserved  mysterious  way  of  acting  towards 
persons,  who  in  right  of  their  posts  expected  a  more 
open  treatment,  was  imputed  to  some  hidden  design. 

Swift. 

His  generous,  o/jen,  undesigning  heart, 
Has  begg'd  his  rival  to  solicit  for  him.        Addison. 

4.  Not  clouded;  clear. 

With  dry  eyes,  and  with  an  open  look, 
She  met  his  glance  midway.  Dryden. 

Then  shall  thy  Craggs 
On  the  cast  ore  another  Pollio  shine; 
With  aspect  open  shall  erect  his  head.  Pope. 

5.  Not  hidden;  exposed  to  view. 

In  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies  between 
those  two  great  oceans  of  eternity,  we  are  to  exer- 
cise our  thoughts,  and  lay  open  the  tieasures  of  the 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness  hid  in  this  part  of  na- 
ture and  providence.  Burnet. 

Mora!  principles  require  reasoning  and  discourse 
to  discover  the  certainty  of  their  U-uths:  they  lie  not 
open  as  natural  chai-acters  engraven  on  the  mind. 

Locke. 
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6.  Not  restrained;  not  denied;  not  preclu- 

ded. 

If  Demctiius  and  the  craftsmen  have  a  matter 
against  any  man,  the  Jaw  is  open,  and  there  aie  de- 
puties; let  them  implead  one  another.  Acts. 

7.  Not  cloudy;  not  gloomy. 

An  open  and  warm  winter  portendcth  a  hot  and 
dry  sunjmer.  Bacon. 

8.  tjncovcred. 

Here  is  better  than  the  open  air.        Shukspeare. 

And  when  at  last  in  pity,  you  will  die, 
I'll  watch  your  birth  of  immortality; 
Then,  turtle-like,  I'll  to  my  mate  repair; 
And  teach  you  your  first  flight  in  open  air.  Dryden. 

9.  Exposed;  without  defence. 

The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries.  Shakspeare. 

10.  Attentive. 

Thine  eyes  are  open  upon  all  the  sons  of  men,  to 
give  every  one  according  to  his  ways.        Jeremiah. 

The  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  the  righteous,  and 
his  ears  are  open  unto  their  cry.  Psalnts. 

O'pENEu,  6'p'n-ir.9^  n.  s.  [from  ofien.'] 

1.  One  that  opens;  one  that  unlocks;  one 
that  uncloses. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seems  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Mllon. 

2.  Explainer;  interpreter. 

To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  heav'n  itself; 
The  verj'  opener  and  intelligencer 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heav'n, 
And  our  dull  workings.  Shakspeare. 

3.  That  which  stparates;  disuniter. 

There  may  be  such  openers  of  compound  bodies, 

because  there  wanted  not  some  experiments  in  which 

it  appeared.  Boyle. 

Opemey'ed,  6'p'n-ide.'^*^  adj.  [open  and 

cz/c]     Vigilant;   watchful. 

While  you  here  do  snoring  lie, 
Openeyed  conspiracy 
His  time  doth  take.  Shakspetre. 

Openha'nded,  o-p'n-h&nd'^d.  adj.  \j)fien 
and  hand.']  Generous;  liberal;  muni- 
ficent. 

Good  heav'n  who  renders  mercy  back  for  mercy. 

With  openhanded  bounty  shall  repay  you.      Rowe. 

Openhea'rted,  6-p'n-hart'ed.  adj.  [ojien 

and    heart.]      Generous;    candid;    not 

meanly  subtle. 

I  know  him  well ;  he's  free  and  openhearled. 

Dryden. 
Of  an  openhearled  generous  minister  you  are  not 
to  say  that  he  was  in  an  intrigue  to  betray  his  coun- 
try; but  in  an  intrigue  with  a  lady.  Jirhulhnot. 
OpiiNHEA'RTEDXESs,       6-p'n-hirl'^d-n^s. 
n.  s.     [open    and   heart.]      Liberality; 
frankness;  sincerity;  munificence;  gene- 
rosity. 
O'pENiNG,  o'p'n-ing.'**''  n.  s.  [from  o/jun.] 

1.  Aperture;  breach. 

The  fire  thus  up,  makes  its  way  through  the  cracks 
and  openings  of  the  earth.  Woodwari. 

2.  Discovery  at  a  distance;  faint  know- 
ledge; dawn. 

God  has  been  pleased  to  dissipate  this  confusion 
and  chaos,  and  to  give  us  some  openings,  some  dawn- 
ings  of  liberty  and  settlement.  Scuih. 

The  opening  of  your  glory  was  like  that  of  lighfi 

you  shone  to  us  from  afar,  and  disclosed  your  fin' 

beams  on  distant  nations.  Dryden. 

O'PENLY,  6'p'n-le.  adv.  [from  open.] 

1.  Publickly;  not   secretly;  in   sight;  not 

obscurely. 

Their  actions  always  spoke  of  with  great  honour, 
are  now  called  openly  into  question.  Hooker. 

Prayers  are  faulty,  not  whensoever  they  be  openly 
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made,  but  when  hypocrisy  is  the  cause  of  open  pray- 


ing. 


Hooker. 


Why  should  you  have  me  put  to  deny 
This  claim  which  now  you  wear  so  openly.  Shaksp. 

I  knew  the  time, 
Now  full,  that  I  no  more  shall  live  obscure, 
But  openly  begin,  as  best  becomes 
The  authority  which  I  deriv'd  from  heav'n.  Milton. 
How  grossly  and  openly  do  many  of  us  contra- 
dict the  precepts  of  the  gospel,  by  our  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts.  TUlotson. 

We  expi-ess  our  thanks  by  openly  owning  our  pa- 
rentage, and  paying  our  common  devotions  to  God 
on  this  day's  solemnity.  Allcrhury. 

3.  Plainly;  appaiently;  evidently;  without 
disguise. 

Darah 
Too  openly  does  love  and  hatred  show, 
A  bounteous  master,  but  a  deadly  foe.        Dryden. 
Openmou'thed,    6-p'n-m6uTH'd'.      adj. 
[ofien  and  month.]     Greedy;  ravenous; 
clamorous;  vociferous. 
Up  comes  a  lion  openmou'Jied  towards  the  ass. 

L^Estrange. 

O'PENNESS,  6'p'n-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  often.'] 

1.  Plainness;  clearness;  freedom  from  ob- 
scurity or  ambiguity. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.  ShaksjHare. 

2.  Plainness;  freedom  from  disguise. 

The  noble  openness  and  freedom  of  his  reflexions, 
are  expressed  in  lively  colours.  Felton. 

These  letters  all  written  in  the  openness  of  friend- 
ship, will  prove  what  were  my  real  sentiments. 

Pope. 

O'PERAy  6p'p^r-ra.  n.  s.  [Italian.]  A 
poetical  tale  or  fiction,  represented  by 
vocal  and  instrumental  musick,  adorn- 
ed with  scenes,  machines,  and  dancing. 

Dryden. 
You  will  hear  what  plays  were  acted  that  week, 
which  is  the  finest  song  in  the  opera.  Law. 

O'PERABLE,  op'pdr-a-bl.'"'^  adj.  [from 
ofieror.,  Latin.]  To  be  done;  practicable. 
Not  in  use- 
Being  uncapable  of  operable  circumstances,  or 
rightly  to  judge  the  prudcntiality  of  affairs,  they 
only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success,  and  thereafter 
condemn  or  ciy  up  the  whole  progression     Broicn. 

O'pERANT,  6p'p5r-rd:it.  adj.  [^ofieranf, 
Trench.]  Active;  having  power  to  pro- 
duce any  effect.  Not  in  use,  though 
elegant. 

Earth,  yield  me  roots; 
Who  seeks  far  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Shakspeare. 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too; 
My  operant  powers  their  functions  leave  to  do. 

Shakspeare. 

To  O'PERATE,  op'per-ate.s*  v.  n.  [o/je- 
ror.,  Latin;  oficrer.,  French.]  To  act;  to 
Jiave  agency;  to  produce  effects:  with 
on  before  tiie  .subject  of  opt  ration. 

The  virtues  of  private  persons  operate  but  on  a 
few,  their  sphere  of  action  is  narrow,  and  their  in- 
fluence is  confined  to  it.  .itterbury. 
Bodies  produce  ideas  in  us,  manifestly  by  im- 
pulse, the  only  way  which  we  can  conceive  bodies 
operate  in.  Locke. 
It  can  operate  on  the  guts  and  stomach,  and  there- 
by produce  distinct  ideas.                               Locke. 
A  plain  convincing  reason  operates  on  the  mind, 
both  of  a  learned  and  ignorant  hearer  as  long  as 
tliej  live.  Sicift. 
Where  causes  operate  freely,  with  a  liberty  of  in- 
difference to  this  or  the  contrary,  the  edict  will  be 
contin«;ent,  and  the  certain  knowledge  of  it  belongs 
only  to  God.                                                       Watts. 
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Opera'tion',  op-per-ri'shiin.  n.  s.  \_ofiera- 

tio,  Latin;  o/ierationy  Fr.] 
l.    Agency;   production  of  effects;  influ- 
ence. 

There  are  in  men  operations,  natural,  rational, 
supernatural,  some  politick,  some  finally  ecclesias- 
tical. Hooker. 

By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs, 
From  whom  we  do  exist  and  cease  to  be. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.     Shakspeare. 
All    operations  by   transmission  of   spirits,  and 
imagination,  work  at  distance,  and  nut  at  touch. 

Bacon. 

Waller's  presence  had  an  extraordinary  operation 

to  procure  any  thing  desired.  Clarendon. 

The  tree  whose  operation  brings 
Knowledge  of  good  and  ill,  shun  to  taste.  Milton. 
If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  steams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit,  Boyle. 

Speculative  painting,  without  the  assistance  of 
manual  o])eration,  can  never  attain  to  perfection, 
but  slothf'ully  languishes;  for  it  was  not  with  his 
tongue  that  Apelles  performed  his  noble  works. 

Dryden. 

The  pain  and  sickness  caused  by  manna,  are  the 

efl'ects  of  its  operation  on  the  stomach  and  guts  by 

the  size,  motion,  and  fij^ure  of  its  insensible  parts. 

Locke. 

2.  Action;  effect.  This  is  often  confound- 
ed with  the  former  sense. 

Repentance  and  renovation  consist  not  in  the 
strife,  wish,  or  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  operations 
of  good  life,  Hammond. 

Many  medicinal  drugs  of  rare  operation.  Heylin, 
That  false  fruit 
Far  other  operation  first  display'd. 
Carnal  desire  inflaming.  Milton. 

The  offices  appointed,  and  the  powers  exercised 
in  the  church,  by  their  institution  and  operation  are 
holy.  Pearson. 

In  this  understanding  piece  of  cIock-»vork,  his 
body  as  well  as  otlier  senseless  matter  has  colour, 
warmth  and  softness.  But  these  qualities  are  not 
subsistent  in  those  bodies,  but  are  operations  of  fancy 
begotten  in  something  else.  Bentley. 

3.  [In  chirurgery.]  That  part  of  the  art 
of  healing  which  depends  on  the  use  of 
instruments. 

4.  The  motions  or  employments  of  an 
army. 

O'pEUATivE,  op'per-ra-tiv.^*^  adj.  [from 
o/ierate.]  Having  the  power  of  acting; 
having  forcible  agency;  active;  vigor- 
ous; efficacious. 

To  be  over-curious  in  searching  how  God's  all- 
piercing  and  operative  spirit  distinguishing  gave  form 
to  the  matter  of  the  universal,  is  a  search  like  unto 
his,  who  not  contented  with  a  known  ford,  will  pre- 
sume to  pass  over  the  greatest  rivers  in  all  parts 
where  he  is  ignorant  of  their  depths.  Raleigh. 

Many  of  the  nobility  endeavoured  to  make  them- 
selves popular,  by  speaking  in  parliament  against 
those  things  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 
jesty; and  he  thought  a  little  discountenance  upon 
those  persons  would  suppress  that  spirit  within  them- 
selves, or  make  the  poison  of  it  less  operative  upon 
others.  '    Clarendon. 

In  actions  of  religion  we  should  be  zealous,  ac- 
tive, and  operative,  so  far  as  prudence  will  permit. 

Taylor. 
This  circumstance  of  the  promise  must  give  life 
to  all  the  rest,  and  make  them  operative  toward  the 
producing  of  good  life.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  holds  in  all  operative  principles,  especially  in 
morality;  in  which,  not  to  proceed,  is  certainly  to 
go  backward.  South. 

The  will  is  the  conclusion  of  an  operative  syllo- 
gism Xonns. 
Opeua'tor,  6p'pfir-ri-iiir.'''''i  n.  s.    [o/;e- 
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ra^fur,  French;  from  ofierate.^^  One  tha' 
performs  any  act  of  the  hand;  one  who 
produces  any  effect. 

An  imaginary  operator  opening  the  first  with  a 
great  deal  of  nicety,  upon  a  cursory  view  it  ap- 
peared like  the  head  of  another.  ..Addison. 
To  administer  this  dose,  there  cannot  be  fewer 
than  fifty  thousand  operators,  allowing  one  operator 
to  every  thirty.  Swift. 
Opero'se,  6p-per-r6se'.  adj.  [o/ierosus, 
Latin.]  Laborious;  full  of  trouble  and 
tediousness. 

Such  an  explication  is  purely  imaginary,  and 
also  very  operose,  they  would  be  as  haid  put  to  it  to 
get  rid  of  this  water,  when  the  deluge  was  to  cease, 
as  they  were  fu-st  to  procure  it.  Burnet 

Written  language,  as  it  is  more  operous,  so  it  is 
more  digested,  and  is  permanent.  Holder. 

Ophio'phagous,  6-f^-6f'fa-gtis.  adj.  [o<pii 
and  ^«yfi».]  Serpenteating.   Not  used. 

All  snakes  are  not  of  such  poisonous  qualitips  as 
common  opinion  presumeth;  as  is  confirmable  from 
ophiophagous  nations,  and  such  as  feed  upon  ser- 
pents. Brown. 
t)pHi'TEs,  6-fi't6z.  n.  s.  A  Stone  resem- 
bling a  serpent. 

Ophites  has  a  dusky  greenish  ground,  with  spots 
of  a  ligliter  green,  oblong,  and  usually  near  square. 

Woodicard. 
Ophtha'lmick,  6p-//^armik.    adj.    [^ofih- 
(fiaimique,  French;  from  o^^«A/m.(^,  Gr.] 
Relating  to  the  eye. 
O'pHTHALMY,  6p'/Aal-m^.  n.s.  \_ofihthal- 
mie^  Fr.  from  o(p6*>iy.(^  Greek.]  A  dis- 
ease of  the  eyes,  being   an  inflamma- 
tion in  the  coats,  proceeding  from  ar- 
terious  blood  gotten  out  of  the  vessels 
and  collected  into  those  parts.        Dice. 
The  use  of  cool  applications,  externally,  is  most 
easy  to  the  eye;  but  after  all,  there  will  sometimes 
ensue  a  troublesome  ophthalmy.  Sharp. 

O'piATE,  6'pe-ite.9'  n.  s.  A  medicine  that 
causes  sleep. 

They  chose  atheism  as  an  opiate,  to  still  those 
frightning  apprehensions  of  hell,  by  inducing  a  dul- 
ness  and  lethargy  of  mind,  rather  thati  to  make  use 
of  that  native  and  salutary  medicine,  a  hearty  re- 
pentance. Bentley. 
Thy  thoughts  and  music  change  with  every  line, 
No  sameness  of  a  prattling  stream  is  thine, 
Wliich  with  one  unison  of  murmur  flows, 
Opiate  of  inattention  and  repose.  Harte- 
O'piATE,  o'pe-ate."^  adj.  Soporiferous; 
somniferous;  narcotick;  causing  sleep. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  masical  oint- 
ments, are  opiate  and  soporiferous.  For  anointing 
of  the  forehead  and  back  bone,  is  used  for  procu- 
ring dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

All  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes,  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus,  and  more  wakeful  than  to  drouze, 
Charm'd  with  Arcadian  pipe,  the  past'ral  reed 
Of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod.  Millnv. 

Lettuce,  which  has  a  milky  juice  with  an  ano- 
dyne or  opiate  quality  resolvent  of  the  bile,  is  pro- 
per for  melancholy.  jirbiUhnot. 

O'piFfCE,  op'^-fis.   n.  8.  \^oftificium,  Lat.] 

Workmanship;  handiwork. 
O'piFicER,  6p'e-fis-ur.  n.  s.  [oftifex^  Lat.] 

One  that  performs  any  work;  artist.  A 

word  not  received. 

There  is  an  infinite  distance  betwixt  the  poor 

mortal  artist,  and  the  Almighty  opificer.      Bentley. 

O'piNABLE,  o'pni-a-bl.  adj.  [ofiinor,  Lat.] 

Which  ni:iy  be  thought.  Diet. 

Opina'tion.  o-pc-na'shOn.  n.  s.  [^o/iirwr, 

Lat.]  Opinion;  notion.  Dirt. 
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Opina'tor,  6-pc-ni'u\r.  n.  s.  [_opinory 
Lat.]  One  who  holds  an  opinion. 

Consider  against  what  kind  of  opinators  the  rea- 
son above  given  is  levelled.  Hale. 

To  Opi'ne,  6-pine'.  v.  n.  [ofiinor^  Latin.] 
To  think;  lo  jucl-^e;  to  be  of  opinion. 

Fear  is  an  ague,  thai  forsakes 
And  haunts  by  tits  those  whom  it  takes; 
And  they'll  opint  they  feel  the  pain 
And  blows  tl.fty  (It  to-day,  again.  Hudibras 

In  inatters  of  lutic  speculation,  it  is  not  material 
to  the  welfare  of  government  or  themselves,  whe- 
ther they  opine  right  or  wrong,  and  whether  they  be 
philosophers  or  no.  South. 

But  1,  who  think  more  highly  of  our  kind, 
Opine,  that  nature,  as  in  duty  bound. 
Deep  hid  the  shining  mischief  under  ground.   Pope. 
Opi/niativej  6-pin'y6-4-tiv."^  adj.  [from 

ofiinion.^ 
1.  Stiff  in  a  preconceived  notion. 
3.  Imagined;  not  proved. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  out  truth,  because  it  is  in 
sueb  inconsiderable  proportions  scattered  in  a  mass 
o[  opiniative  uncertainties;  like  the  silver  in  Hiero's 
crown  of  gold.  Glanville. 

Opinia'tok,  6- pin  yd-a'ti'ir.*^*  n.  s.  [_o/ii- 
nia(re,  French.]  One  fond  of  his  own 
notion;  inflexible;  adherent  to  his  own 
opinion. 

What  will  not  opiniators  and  self-believing  men 
dispute  of  and  make  doubt  of?  Raleigh. 

Essex  left  lord  Roberts  governour;  a  man  of  a 
sour  and  surly  nature,  a  great  opiniator,  and  one 
who  must  be  overcome  before  he  would  believe  that 
he  could  be  so.  Clarendon. 

For  all  his  exact  plot,  down  was  he  cast  from  all 
his  greatness,  and  forced  to  end  his  days  in  a  mean 
condition;  as  it  is  pity  but  all  such  politick  opini- 
ators should.  South 
OFIJVIA'TRE,  6-pin-y6-i't^r."6  adj. 
[French.]  Obstinate;  stubborn;  inflexi- 
ble. 

Instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him 
an  insignificant  wrangler,  opiniatre  in  discourse,  and 
priding  himself  in  contradicting  others.  Locke. 

Opinia'trety,  6-pin-y^-l.'tre-t6.  >    n.  s. 
Opi'niatry,  6-pin'ye-^-trd.  ^      [^ofii- 

niatretCy  French.]  Obstinacy;  inflexi- 
bility; determination  of  mind;  stubborn- 
ness. This  word,  though  it  has  been 
tried  in  different  forms,  is  not  yet  re- 
ceived, nor  is  it  wanted. 

Lest  popular  opiniatry  should  arise,  we  will  de- 
liver the  chief  opinions.  Broicn. 

The  one  sets  the  thoughts  upon  wit  and  false  co- 
lours, and  not  upon  ti-uth;  the  other  teaches  fallacy, 
wrangling  and  opiniatry.  Locke 

So  much  as  we  ourselves  comprehend  of  truth 
and  reason,  so  much  we  possess  of  real  and  true 
knowledge.  The  floating  of  other  men's  opinion? 
in  our  brains,  makes  us  not  one  jot  the  more  know- 
ing, though  they  happen  to  be  true:  what  in  thera 
was  science,  is  in  us  but  opinialrety.  Locke. 

I  can  pass  by  opiniatry,  and  the  busy  meddling 
of  those  who  thrust  themselves  into  every  thing. 
1  Woodward. 

I  was  extremely  concerned  at  bis  opimatrety  in 

leaving  me:  but  he  shall  not  get  rid  so.  Pope. 

OPI'NIOX,  6-pin'yun.*i3  ,i^  ^_  [_o/iinion, 

French;  o/iinio,  Latin.] 
1.  Persuasion  of  the  mind,  without  proof 
or  certain  knowledge. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vain,  crude,  and  imperfect 
thing,  settled  in  the  imagination,  but  never  arrivmg 
at  the  underscaoding,  there  to  obtain  the  tincture  of 
reason.  Ben  Jonson. 

Opinion  is,  when  the  assent  of  the  understanding 
is  so  far  gained  by  evidence  of  probability,  that  it 
rather  inclines  to  one  persuasion  than  to  another, 


yet  not  altogether  without  a  mixlure  of  uncertainty 
or  doubting.  JIale. 

Time  wears  out  the  fictions  of  opinion,  and  dolh 
by  degrees  discover  and  unmask  that  fallacy  of  un- 
grounded persuasions;  but  confii-ms  the  dictates  and 
■sentiments  of  nature.  Wilkins. 

Blest  be  the  princes  who  have  fought 
For  pompous  names,  or  wide  dominion, 

Since  by  their  error  we  are  taught, 
That  happiness  is  but  opinion.  Prior. 

2.  Sentiments;  judgment;  notion. 

Where  no  such  settled  custom  halh  made  it  law, 
there  it  Lath  force  only  according  to  the  strength  of 
reason  and  circumstances  joined  with  it,  or  as  it 
she>vs  the  opinion  and  judgment  of  them  that  made 
it;  but  not  at  all  as  if  it  had  any  commanding  pow- 
er of  obedience.  Selden. 

Can  they  make  it  out  against  the  common  sense 
and  opinion  of  all  mankind,  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  future  state  of  misery  lor  such  as  have 
lived  ;ii  here.'  South. 

Charity  itstlf  commands  us,  where  we  know  no 
ill,  to  think  well  of  all;  but  friendship,  that  always 
goes  a  pitch  higher,  gives  a  man  a  peculiar  right 
and  claim  to  the  good  opinion  of  his  friend.  South. 

We  inayjiHow  this  to  be  his  opinion  concerning 
heirs,  that  where  there  are  divers  children  the  eldest 
son  has  the  right  to  be  heir.  Locke. 

Philosophers  are  of  ojnnion,  that  infinite  space  is 
possessed  by  God's  infinite  omnipresence.      Locke. 

A  story  out  of  Boccalini  sutficiently  shews  us  the 
opinion  that  judicious  author  entertained  of  the 
criticks.  Mdison. 

3.  Favourable  judgment. 

In  actions  of  arms  small  matters  are  of  great 
moment,  especially  when  they  serve  to  raise  an 
opinion  of  commanders.  Hayward. 

Howsoever  I  have  no  opinion  of  those  things;  yet 
so  much  I  conceive  to  be  true,  that  strong  imagina- 
tion hath  more  force  upon  things  living,  than  things 
merely  inanimate.  Bacon. 

If  a  woman  had  no  opinion  of  her  own  person 
and  dress,  she  would  never  be  angry  at  those  who 
are  of  the  opinion  with  herself.  Law. 

To  Oi'i'nion,  o-pin'yfin.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  opine;  to  think.  A  word  out 
of  use,  and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  Stoicks  opinioned  the  souls  of  wise  men  dwell 
about  the  moon,  and  those  of  fools  wandered  about 
the  earth:  whereas  the  Epicureans  held  nothing 
after  death.  Broivn. 

That  the  soul  and  the  angels  are  devoid  of  quan- 
tity and  dimension,  is  generally  opinioned. 

Glanville. 
Opi'nionative,    o-pin'yiln-na-tiv.*!^    adj. 
[from  opinion.']    Fond  of  preconceived 
notions;  stubborn. 

Striking  at  the  root  of  pedantry  and  opinionative 
assurance,  would  be  no  hindrance  to  the  world's 
improvement.  Glanville. 

One  would  ratlier  chuse  a  reader,  without  art, 
than  one  ill  instructed  with  learning,  but  opiniona- 
tive and  without  judgment.  Burnet. 
Opi'nionatively,         o-pin'yin-na-tiv-le. 

adv.  [from  ofimionative.']   Stubbornly. 

Opi'nionativeness,  6-pin'yun-na-tiv-nes. 

n.  s.  [from  opinionative.']    Obstinacy. 

Opi'nionist,  6-pin'yian-nist.  n.  a.  [opinion- 

iste^  Fr.  from  opinion,']  One  fond  of  his 

own  notions. 

Every  conceited  opinionist  sets  up  an  infallible 

chair  in  his  own  brain.  Glanville. 

Opi'parous,  o-pip'a-rus.   adj.   [^opiparus, 

Lat.]  Sumptuous.  Diet. 

Opitula  TioN,    6-pitsh-u  li'shin.    n.    s. 

lopitulatio,  Latin.]    An  aiding;  a  help- 

i"g'-  Diet. 

O'piUM,  6'p6-iun.  n.  s.    A  juice,  partly  of 

the  resinous,  partly  of  the  gummy  kind; 

brought  to  us  in  flat  cakes  or  masses, 


very  heavy  and  of  a  dense  texture,  not 
perfectly  dry:  its  colour  is  a  dark  brown- 
ish yciiow;  its  smell  is  of  a  dead  faint 
kind;  and  its  taste  very  bitter  and  very 
acrid. 

It  is  brought  from  Natolia,  Egypt,  and  the  East- 
Indies,  produced  from  the  white  garden  poppy,  with 
which  the  fields  of  Asia-Minor  are  in  many  places 
sown.  When  the  heads  grow  to  maturity,  but  are 
yet  soft,  green,  and  full  of  juice,  incisions  are  made 
in  them,  and  from  every  one  of  these  a  few  drops 
flow  of  a  milky  juice,  which  soon  hardens  into  a  solid 
consistence.  The  finest  opium  proceeds  from  the  first 
incisions.  What  we  generally  have  is  the  mere  crude 
juice,  worked  up  with  water,  or  honey  sufficient  to 
bring  it  into  form.  Externally  applied  it  is  emolli- 
ent,  relaxing,  and  discutient,  and  greatly  promotes 
suppuration.  A  moderate  dose  of  opium  taken  in- 
ternally, is  generally  under  a  grain,  yet  custom  will 
make  people  bear  a  dram,  but  in  that  case  nature  is 

•  vitiated.  Its  first  effect  is  the  making  the  patient 
cheerful;  it  removes  melancholy,  and  dissipates  the 
dread  of  danger;  the  Turks  always  take  it  when 
they  are  going  to  battle:  it  afterwards  quiets  the 
spirits,  eases  pain,  and  disposes  to  sleep.  After  the 
effect  is  over,  the  pain  generally  returns  in  a  more 
violent  manner;  the  spirits  become  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  the  pulse  languid.  An  immoderate  dose  of 
opium  brings  on  drunkenness,  cheerfulness,  and  loud 
laughter,  at  first,  and,  after  many  terrible  symptoms, 
death  itself.  Those  who  have  accustomed  them- 
selves to  an  immoderate  use  of  opium  are  apt  to  be 
faint,  idle,  and  thoughtless;  they  lose  their  appetite, 
and  grow  old  before  their  time.  HUl 

Sleep  hath  forsook  and  giv'n  me  o'er 
To  death's  benumbing  opium  as  my  only  cure. 

Milton. 
The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodyne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primaiy  qualities,  whereby  it  is  fitted  lo 
produce  different  operations  on  different  parts  of  our 
bodies.  Locke. 

O'ple-tree,  6p'p'l-tr6^.  n.  s.  [opulus, 
ople,  and  tree.]     A  sort  of  tree. 

Ainsworth. 

OPOBA'LSJMUM,  6-p6-bkl'sa-miim. 
n.  s.  [Lat.]  Balm  of  Gilead. 

OPO'PONAX,  6-p6'p6n-aks.  n.  s.  [Lat] 
A  gum  resin  in  small  loose  granules, 
and  sometimes  in  large  masses,  of  a 
strong  disagreeable  smell,  and  an  acrid 
and  extremely  bitter  taste;  brought  to 
us  from  the  East,  and  known  to  the 
Greeks;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant 
of  the  plant  which  produces  this  drug. 

Hill. 

O'pviDAN,  op'p^-dan.  n.  s.  [oppidanus, 
Lat.]  A  townsman;  an  inhabitant  of  a 
town. 

To  Oppi'gnerate,  6p-pig'ndr-r4te.  v.  a. 
[oppigneroy  Lat.]  To  pledge;  to  pawn. 
Not  in  use. 

The  duke  of  Guise  Henry  was  the  greatest  usurer 
in  France,  for  that  he  had  turned  all  his  estate  into 
obligations;  meaning  that  he  had  sold  and  oppigno- 
rated  all  his  patrimony,  to  give  large  donatives  to 
other  men.  B(tcon. 

Ferdinando  merchanded  with  France,  for  the 
restoring  Roussillon  and  Perpignan,  oppignoriUed  to 
them.  Bacon. 

To  O  PPILATE,  6p'p6-14te.  v.  a.  loppi- 
lo.,  Latin;  oppiler,  Fr. )  To  heap  up  ob- 
struction. 
Oppila'tion,  op-p^-ii'shiin.  n.  e.  [opfiila- 
lion,  French;  from  oppilate.']  Obstruc- 
tion; matter  heaped  together. 
The  ingredients  prebcribed  iu  their  substance  ac- 
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tuate  the  spirits,  reclude  oppilations,  and  mundify 

the  blood.  ^    ^  Harvey. 

O'ppiLATivE,  6p'p6-la-liv.   adj.  [_o/ipila- 

live,  Fr.]  Obstructive. 
Opplk'ted,   op-ple't^d.     adj.    [^ofipletua, 

Lat.J  Filled;  crowded. 
Oppo'nent,   6p-p6'n^nt.  adj.  [op/ionens^ 

Lat.]  Opposite;  adverse. 
Ere  the  foundations  of  this  earth  were  laid, 

It  was  opponent  to  our  search  ordain'd, 

That  joy  still  sought  should  never  be  attain'd. 

Prior. 
Oppo'nent,  6p-p6'n^nt.  n.  s.  [^o/i/ionens, 

Latin.] 

1 .  Antagonist;  adversary. 

2.  One  who  begins  the  dispute  by  raising 
objections  to  a  tenet:  correlative  to  the 
defendant  or  respondent. 

Inasmuch  as  ye  go  about  to  desti-oy  a  thing  which 
is  in  force,  and  to  draw  in  that  which  hath  not  as 
yet  been  received,  to  impose  on  us  that  which  we 
think  not  ourselves  bound  unto;  that  therefore  ye 
are  not  to  claim  in  any  conference  other  than  the 
plaintiffs  or  opponents  part.  Hooker. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator.  Mure. 
OPPOUrU'NE,  6p-p6r-tune'.  adj.  [op- 
fiortune,  Fr.  opfiortunus.^  Latin.j  Sea- 
sonable; convenient;  fit;  timely;  well- 
timed;   proper. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great 
king's  felicity,  bemg  at  the  top  of  all  worldly  bliss, 
and  the  perpetual  constancy  of  his  prosperous  suc- 
cesses, but  an  opportune  death  to  withdraw  him  from 
any  future  blow  of  fortunw.  Bacon. 

Will  lift  us  up  in  spite  of  fate, 
Nearer  our  ancient  seat;  perhaps  in  view 
Of  those  bright  confines,  whence  with  neighb'ring 

arms 
And  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Re-enter  hcav'n.  Milton. 

Consider'd  every  creature,  which  of  all 
Most  opportune  might  ser>e  his  wiles;  and  found 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  JtlUton. 

Opportu'xely,  6p-p6r-tune'l^.  adv. 
[frotn  o/ijiorcune.^  Seasonably;  conve- 
niently; with  opportunity  either  of  time 
or  place. 

lie  was  resolved  to  choose  a  war  rather  than  to 
have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  situate  so 
opportimely  to  annoy  England  eitlier  for  coast  or 
ti-ade.  Bacon. 

Against  these  there  is  a  proper  objection,  that 
they  oliend  uniformity,  whereof  I  am  therefore  op- 
portunely induced  to  say  somewhat.  Wotton. 
The  experiment  docs  opportunely  supply  the  de- 
ficiency. Boyle. 

Opportu'nity,  6p-p6r-tu'n^-te.  ??.  «.  [o/i- 
/loreunitc,  French;  o/i/if^rcunitas,  Lat.] 
Fit  time;  fit  place;  time;  convenience; 
suitableness  of  circumstances  to  any 
end. 

A  wise  man  will  make  more  opportunities  than  he 
finds.  Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel, 
not  too  straight,  but  free  for  exercise.  Bacon. 

Oppurlunity,  like  a  sudden  gust, 
Hath  swell  VI  my  calmer  thoughts  into  a  tempest. 
Accursed  opportunity ! 

That  work'st  our  thoughts  into  desires,  desires 
To  resolutions;  those  being  ripe  ami  quicken'd, 
Thou  giv'st  them  birth,  and  bnng'st  them  foi  th  to 
action.  Denham. 

Tho'  their  advice  be  good,  their  counsel  wise. 
Vet  length  still  loses  opportuniiies.  Denham. 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  sec  the  clo'id  descend, 
and  after  it  was  pa>t,  to  ascend  again  so  high  as  to 
get  over  pai  t  of  the  mountain.  iiroi<«. 

Neglect  no  opportunity  of  doing  good,  nor  check 


thy  desire  of  doicg  it,  by  a  vain  fear  of  what  may 
happen.  .ilta-bury. 

All  poets  have  taken  an  opportunity  to  give  long 
descriptions  of  the  night.  Broome. 

To  OPPO'SE,  6p-p6ze'.  v.  a.  [o/ificscr, 
Fr.  o/ifiono,  Latin.] 

1.  To  act  against;  to  be  adverse;  to  hin- 
der; to  resist. 

There's  no  bottom,  none 
In  my  voluptuousness:  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  wou'd  o'erbear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  put  in  opposition;  to  offer  as  an  an- 
tagonist or  rival. 

If  all  men  are  not  naturally  equal,  I  am  sure  all 
slaves  ai-e;  and  then  I  may,  witliout  presumption, 
oppose  my  single  opinion  to  his.  Locke. 

3.  To  place  as  an  obstacle. 

Since  he  stands  obdurate, 
And  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Out  of  his  envy's  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury.  Shakspeare. 

1  thro'  the  seas  pursu'd  their  exii'd  race, 
Engag'd  the  heav'ns,  vppos'd  the  stormy  main; 
But  billows  roar'd  and  tempests  rag'd  in  vain. 

Dryden 

4.  To  place  in  front;  to  place  over  agauist. 

Her  grace  sat  down 
In  a  rich  chair  of  state;  opposing  freely 
The  beauty  of  her  person  to  tiie  people.       Shaksp. 
To  Oppo  SE,  6p-p6zc'.  V,  n. 

1.  To  aci  adversely. 

A  servant,  thrili'd  with  remorse, 
Oppos\l  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shakspeare. 

He  practised  to  dispatch  such  of  the  nobility  as 
were  like  to  o]>pose  against  his  mischievous  drift,  and 
in  such  sort  to  encumber  and  weaken  the  rest,  that 
they  should  be  no  impediments  to  him.     Hayward. 

2.  To  object  in  a  disputation;  to  have  the 
part  ol  raising  difficulties  against  a  tenet 
supposed  to  be  right. 

Oppo'sklkss,  6p-p6ze'l^s.  adj.  [from  o/i- 
/lose.j    Iriv'sistible;  not  to  be  opposed. 

I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  opposeless  wills.  Shaksp. 
Oppo'sERjop-po'ziar.^"  n.s.  [from  o/i/iosc.^ 
One  that  opposes;   antagonist;  eiiciny; 
rival. 

Now  the  fair  goddess  fortune 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers^  swords:  bold  gentleman! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page.  Shak'.peare. 

Brave  wits  that  have  made  essays  worthy  of  im- 
mortality; yet  by  reason  of  envious  and  more  popu- 
lar oppnsers,  have  submitted  to  fate,  and  are  almost 
lost  in  oblivion.  Glunvilte. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  ministers  could  have  con- 
tinued in  their  stations,  if  their  opposers  had  agreed 
about  the  methods  by  which  they  should  be  rui.ie(l. 

Swift. 
A  hardy  modern  chief, 
A  bold  opposer  of  divine  belief.  Blackmore. 

O'PPOSITE,  op'po  zit.'^5  adj.  [ofipo-sice, 
Fr.  o/i/!osi(us,  Latin.] 

1.  Placed  in  front;  facing  each  other. 

To  th'  other  five. 
Their  planetarj'  motions  and  aspects, 
In  scxtilc,  square,  trine  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton. 

2.  Adverse-;  n  pugnant. 

Nothing  of  a  foreign  nature,  like  the  trifling-  nov- 
els, by  which  the  reader  is  misled  into  another  sort 
of  pleasure,  opposite  to  that  which  is  designed  in  an 
epirk  poem.  I)rijfl{,i 

This  is  a  prospect  very  uneasy  to  the  lusts  and 
passions,  and  opposite  to  the  strongest  desnes  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Rogers 

3.  Contiary. 

Hh2 


In  this  fallen  state  ol'  man  religion  begins  with 
repentance  and  conversion,  the  two  opposiie  terms 
of  which  are  'Jod  and  sin.  Tiliotson- 

Particles  ol  speech  nave  divers,  and  sometimes 
almost  opposite  significations.  Locke 

Opposite,  op'pozit.  ri.s.  Adversary;  op- 
ponent; antagonist;  enemy. 

To  the  best  and  wisest,  while  they  live,  the  world 
is  continually  a  froward  opposite,  a  curious  observer 
of  their  defects  and  imperfections;  their  virtues  it 
afterwards  as  much  adinireth.  Hooker. 

He  is  the  most  skilful,  bloody,  and  fatal  o])posite 
that  you  could  have  found  in  lllyria.       Sliakspeare. 

The  knight  whom  fate  or  happy  chance 
Shall  grace  his  arms  so  far  in  equal  fight. 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  ojiposiu, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden 
O'pposiTELY,  6p'p6-zit-l6.  adv.  [from  o/z- 
fiosite.~^ 

1.  In  such  a  situation  as  to  face  each  other. 

The  lesser  pair  are  joined  edge  to  edge,  but  not 
oppositely  with  their  points  downwaid,  but  upward. 

(hew. 

2.  Adversely. 

I  oft  have  seen,  when  corn  was  ripe  to  mow, 
And  now  in  dry  and  brittle  straw  did  grow. 
Winds  from  ttll  quarters  oppositely  blow.  May. 

O'pposiTENESs,  5p'p6-zit-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 
■j/i/iosiie.^    The  slate  of  being  opposite. 
Opposi'tion,  6p-p6-zish'un.  n.s.  \_o/i/iosi- 
cion,  Fr.  op/ioaitio,  Latin.] 

1.  Situation  so  as  to  front  something  op- 
posed; standing  over  against. 

2.  Hostile  resistance. 

He 
Cry'd  Oh!  and  mounted;  found  no  opposition 
From  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose.       Shaksp. 

Virtue  which  breaks  thro'  opposition. 
And  all  temptation  can  remove, 
Most  shines,  and  most  is  acceptable  above.  Milton. 

He  considers  Lausus  rescuing  his  father  at  the 
hazard  of  his  oun  life,  as  an  image  of  himself  when 
he  took  Anchises  on  his  shoulders,  and  bore  him 
safe  through  the  rage  of  the  fire  and  the  cyjiposition 
of  his  enemies.  Dryden, 

Contrariety  of  affection. 

They  who  never  tried  the  experiment  of  a  holy 
life,  measure  the  laws  of  God  not  by  their  intxinsi- 
cal  goodness,  but  by  the  reluctancy  and  opposition 
which  they  find  in  their  own  hearts.  Tillotsoiu 

4.  Contrariety  of  interest;  contrariety  of 
m  asuies. 

When  the  church  is  taken  for  the  persons  making 
profession  of  the  christian  faith,  the  catholick  is 
often  added  in  opposition  to  hereticks  and  schisma- 
tieUs.  Pearson. 

).  Contrariety  of  meaning;  diversity  of 
meaning. 

The  parts  of  everj-  true  opposition  do  always  both 
concern  the  same  subject,  and  have  reference  to 
the  same  thing,  sith  otherwise  they  are  but  in  shew 
opjiosite,  not  in  truth.  Hooker. 

Th*-  use  of  language  and  custom  of  speech,  in  all 
a'ithors  1  have  met  with,  has  gone  upon  this  rule, 
or  maxim,  that  exclusive  terms  are  always  to  be 
understood  in  opposition  only  to  what  they  are  op- 
posed, fo,  and  not  in  opposition  to  what  they  are  not 
opposed  to.  Watertand. 

5.  liicoiisistency. 

Reason  can  never  permit  the  mind  to  reject  a 
greater  evidence  to  embrace  what  is  less  evident, 
nor  allow  it  to  entertain  probability  in  opposition  to 
knowledge  and  certainty.  Locke. 

To  O'l'PRliSS,  6[)-pr^s.  v.  a.  [opfiressus^ 

Latin.] 
I .  To  crush  by  hardship  or  unieasonable 

severity. 

Isra  1  and  Judali  were  ojypressed  togetlier,  and  all 
that  took  ihemcapiivcs  held  them  fast,  tliey  refu'^ed 
10  let  tliem  go.  Jeremiah. 


OPP 


O  PT 


OR 


Alas!  a  mortal  most  opprest  of  those 
Whom  fate  has  loaded  with  a  weight  of  woes.  Pope. 
2.  To  overpower;  to  subdue. 
We're  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  opprest,  commands  the  mind 
To  suffer  with  the  bo  ly.  Sliakspeare . 

In  blazing  height  of  noon. 
The  sun  oppressed,  is  plunged  in  thickest  gloom. 

Thomson. 
Oppre'ssion,  op-presh'iin.  n.  s.  [op/ires- 
siorij  Fr.  from  o/i/iress.^ 

1.  The  act  of  oppressing;  cruelty;  severity 

If  thou  seest  the  oppressions  of  the  poor,  marvel 
not  at  the  matter,  for  he  that  is  higher  than  the 
highest  regardeth.  Ecclesiastes. 

2.  The  state  of  being  oppressed;  misery. 

Famine  is  in  thy  cheeks; 
Need  and  oppression  stare  within  thine  eyes. 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  upon  thy  back.    Shak. 

Caesai'  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Hardship;  calamity. 

We  are  all  subject  to  the  same  accidents;  and 
when  we  see  any  under  particular  oppression,  we 
should  look  upon  it  as  the  common  lot  o£  human 
nature.  .Addison. 

4.  Diihiess  of  spirits;  lassitude  of  body. 

Drousiness,  oppression,  heaviness,  and  lassitude, 
are  signs  of  a  too  plentiful  meat.  ^rbuthnot 

Oppre'ssive,  6p-pr^s'siv.  adj  [from  o/i- 
firess.^ 

1.  Cruel;  inhuman;  unjustly  exactious  or 
severe. 

2.  Heavy;  overwhelming. 

Alicia,  reach  thy  friendly  arm, 
And  help  me  to  support  that  feeble  frame, 
That  nodding  totters  with  oppressive  woe, 
And  sinks  beneath  its  load.  Rowe. 

To  ease  the  soul  of  one  oppressive  weight. 
This  quits  an  empire,  that  embroils  a  state.    Pope. 

Oppre'ssor,  6p-pr^s'stlr.98  n.  s.  [^ofi/ires- 
seur,  Fr.  from  ofr/iress.~\  One  who  ha- 
rasses others  with  unreasonable  or  un- 
just severity. 

I  from  oppressors  did  the  poor  defend, 
The  fatherless,  and  such  as  had  no  friend.  Sandys. 

The  cries  of  orphans,  and  th'  oppressor''s  rage. 
Had  reach'd  the  stars.  Dryden. 

Power,  when  employed  to  relieve  the  oppressed, 
and  to  punish  the  oppressor,  becomes  a  great  bles- 
sing. Stoifl 

OPFRO'BRIOUS,  6p-pr6'brd-iis.  adj. 
[from  opprobrium,  Latin.] 

1.  Reproachful;  disgraceful;  causing  infa 
my;  scurrilous. 

Himself  prononnceth  them  blessed,  that  should 
for  his  name  sake  be  subject  to  all  kinds  of  ignomi- 
ny and  opprobrious  malediction.  Hooker 

They  see  themselves  unjustly  aspereed,  and  vin- 
dicate themselves  in  terms  no  less  opprobrious  than 
those  by  which  they  are  attacked.  .Addison. 

2.  Blasted  with  infamy. 

I  will  not  here  defile 
My  unstain'd  verse  with  his  opprobrious  name.  Dan 

Solomon  he  led  by  fraud  to  build 
His  temple  right  against  the  temple  of  God, 
On  the  opprobrious  hill.  Milton 

Oppro'bkiously,  6p-pr6'bre-is-l^.  adv. 
[from  opprobrious.'^  Reproachfully; 
scurrilously. 

Think  you,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother. 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously?  Shaksp 

Oppro'briousness,  6p-pr6'bre-iis-n^s.  n.s. 

[from  opprobrious.^    Reproachfulness; 

scurrility. 
To  OPPU'GN,  6p-pune.3s6  x,,  a.  [oppug- 


no,  Latin."]  To  oppose;  to  attack;  to  re- 
sist. 

For  the  ecclesiastical  laws  of  this  land  we  are  led 
by  a  great  reason  to  observe,  and  ye  be  by  no  ne- 
cessity bound  to  oppugn  them.  Hooker. 
They  said  the  manner  of  their  impeachment  they 
could  not  but  conceive  did  opjmgn  the  rights  of  par- 
liament.                                                  Clarendon. 

If  nothing  can  oppugn  bis  love. 
And  virtue  envinus  ways  can  prove, 
What  cannot  he  confide  to  do 
That  brings  both  love  and  virtue  too?       Hudibras. 
The  ingredients  reclude  oppilations,  mundify  the 
blood,  and  oppugn  putrefaction.  Harvey. 

Oppu'gnancy,  6p-pug'nan-s^.  n.  s.  [from 
oppugn.^  Opposition. 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hEirk  what  discord  follows,  each  thing  meets 
In  meer  oppugnancy.  Shakspeare. 

Oppu'gner,  6p-pune'i\r.=^*^  n.  s.  [from 
oppugn.']  One  who  opposes  or  attacks. 
The  modern  and  degenerate  Jews  be,  upon  the 
score  of  being  the  great  patrons  of  man's  free  will, 
not  causelessly  esteemed  the  great  oppugners  of 
God's  free  gi-ace.  Boyle. 

Opsi'mathy,  6p-sim'a-Me.  n,  s.  [<si^//m,<«- 
6ict.']  Late  education;  late  erudition. 

Opsona'tion,  6p-s6-ni'sh\in.  n.  s.'[opso- 
natio,  Lat.]  Catering;  a  buying  provi- 
sions. JDict. 

O'pTABLE,  6p'ta-bl.  adj.  [^optabilis,  Lat.] 
Desirable;  to  be  wished. 

O'pTATivE,  op'ta-tiv,  or  op-ti'tiv.*"^   adj. 

■  \opiativu8,  Lat.J  Expressive  of  desire. 
[In  grammar.] 

The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion to  signify  wishing,  which  is  called  the  optative 
mood.  Clarke. 

O'pTicAL,  6p'te-kal.»«  adj.  [<>Vt<x(^.]  Re- 
lating to  the  science  of  opticks. 

It  seems  not  agreeable  to  what  anatomists  and 
optical  writers  deliver,  touching  the  relation  of  the 
two  eyes  to  each  other.  Boyle. 

Opti'cian,  6p-tish'iin.3*7  n.  .y.  [from  op- 
tick.']  One  skilled  in  opticks. 

O'PTicK,  op'tik.  adj.  [oVtoc'^;  optique, 
French.] 

1.  Visual;  producing  vision;  subservient 
to  vision. 

May  not  the  harmony  and  discord  of  colours  arise 
from  the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  propagated 
through  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
as  the  harmony  and  discord  of  sounds  arise  from 
the  proportions  of  the  vibrations  of  the  air?  Mivton. 

2.  Relating  to  the  science  of  vision. 

Where  our  master  handleth  the  contractions  of 
pillars,  we  have  an  optick  rule,  that  the  higher  they 
are,  the  less  should  be  always  their  diminution  aloft, 
because  the  eye  itself  doth  contract  all  objects,  ac- 
cording to  the  distance.  Wotton. 
O'pTicK,  op'tik.  n.  s.  An  instrument  of 
sight;  an  organ  of  sight. 

Can  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  eyes 
which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks  there 
is  no  opacity?  Brown. 

Our  corporeal  eyes  we  find, 
Dazzle  the  oplicks  of  our  mind.  Denham. 

You  may  neglect,  or  quench,  or  hate  the  flame. 
Whose  smoke  too  long  obscur'd  your  rising  name, 
And  quickly  cold  indiff'rence  will  ensue, 
When  you  love's  joys  thro'  honour's  optick  view. 

Prior. 
Why  has  not  man  a  microscopick  eye? 
For  this  plain  reason,  man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say  what  the  use,  were  finer  oplicks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  hcav'n? 

Pope. 
O'pTicKS,  op'tiks.  n.  s.  \_oirTix.>).j  The  sci- 
ence of  the  nature  and  laws  of  vision. 


No  spherical  body  of  what  bigness  soever  nlum. 
nates  the  whole  sphere  of  another,  although  it  illu- 
minate something  more  than  half  of  a  lesser,  ac- 
cording unto  the  doctrine  of  opticks.  Broicn. 

Those  who  desire  satisfaction  must  go  to  the  ad- 
mirable treatise  of  opticks  by  sir  Isaac  Newton. 

Cheyne. 
O'PTiMACY,  6p't^-ma-3^.  n.  s.  \_optimates, 
Lat.]  Nobility;  body  of  nobles. 

In  this  high  court  of  parliament  there  is  a  rare 
co-ordination  of  power,  a  wholesome  mixture  be- 
twixt monarchy,  optimacy,  and  democracy.  Howel. 
Opti'mity,  6p-tim'm6-t6.  n.  s.  [from  op- 

dmus.']  The  state  of  being  best. 
O'pTiON,     op'shun.    n.     s.    \_optio,    Lat.] 
Choice;  election;  power  of  choosing. 

He  decrees  to  punish  the  contumacy  finally,  by 
assigning  them  their  own  options.  Hammond. 

Transplantation  must  proceed  from  the  option  of 
the  people,  else  it  sounds  like  an  exile;  so  the  co- 
lonies must  be  raised  by  the  leave  of  the  king,  and 
not  by  his  command.  Bacon. 

Which  of  these  two  rewards  we  will  receive,  h* 

hath  left  to  our  option.  Smallridge. 

O'puLENCE,  op'pu-l^ns.    ?  n.s.  [^opulence, 

O'puLENCY,  6p'pu-len-s^.5  Fr.  opulentia, 

Latin.]    Wealth;  riches;  affluence. 

It  must  be  a  discovery  of  the  infinite  flatteries 
that  follow  youth  and  opulency.  Shaksptare, 

After  eight  years  spent  in  outward  opulency  and 
inward  murmur,  that  it  was  not  greater;  after  vast 
sums  of  money  and  great  wealth  gotten,  he  difd  un- 
lameuted.  Clarendon. 

He  had  been  a  person  not  only  of  great  (ypuU  ncy, 
but  authority.  Merbury. 

Therein  full  opulence  a  banker  dwelt. 
Who  all  the  joys  and  pangs  of  riches  felt, 
His  side-board  glitter'd  with  imagin'd  plate. 
And  his  proud  fancy  held  a  vast  estate.  Swift. 

O'puLENT,  op'pu-lent.  adj.  [opulent,  Fr. 
oputentus,  Lat.]  Rich;  wealthy;  afflu- 
ent. 

He  made  him  his  ally,  and  provoked  a  mighty 
and  opulent  king  by  an  offensive  war  in  his  quarrel. 

Bacon. 

To  begin  with  the  supposed  policy  of  gratifying 

only  the  rich  and  opulent: — does  our  wise  man  think 

that  the  grandee  whom  he   courts  does  not  see 

through  all  the  little  plots  of  his  courtship?    South. 

O'puLENTLY,   6p'pu-lent-le.    adv.    [from 

opulent.']  Richly;  with  splendour. 
Or,  or.^'^''  conjunct,  [o^ep,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  disjunctive  particle,  marking  distri- 
bution, and  sometimes  opposition. 

Inquire  what  the  antients  thought  concerning  this 
world,  whether  it  was  to  perish  or  no;  whether  to  be 
destroyed  or  to  stand  eternally.  Burnet. 

He  my  muse's  homage  should  receive, 
If  I  cou'd  write,  or  Holies  could  forgive        Garth. 

By  intense  study  or  application  to  business  that 
requires  little  action,  the  digestion  of  foods_will  soon 
proceed  more  slowly,  and  with  more  uneasiness. 

Blackmore. 

Every  thing  that  can  be  divided  by  the  mind  into 
two  or  more  ideas,  is  called  complex.  Walls. 

2.  It  corresponds  to  either:  he  must  either 
fall  or  fly. 

At  Venice  you  may  go  to  any  house  either  by 
land  or  water.  .Addison. 

3.  It  sometimes,  but  rather  inelegantly) 
stands  for  either. 

For  thy  vast  bounties  are  so  numberless, 
That  them  or  to  conceal,  or  else  to  tell, 
Is  equally  impossible.  Cowley. 

4.  Or  is  sometimes  redundant,  but  is  then 
more  properly  omitted. 

How  great  soever  the  sins  of  any  unreformed  per- 
son are,  Christ  died  for  him  because  he  died  for  all; 
only  he  must  reform  and  forsake  his  sins,  or  else  he 
shall  never  receive  benefit  of  his  death.  Hammond. 
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5.  {[op,  or  aepe,  Sax.]  Before:  or  every  is 
be/ore  ever.  Obsolete. 

Or  we  go  to  the  declaration  of  this  psalm,  it  shall 
be  convenient  to  shew  who  did  write  this  psalm. 

Fisher. 
The  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd  for  whom,  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps. 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken.  Shakspeare. 

Learn  before  thou  speak,  and  use  physick  or  ever 
thou  be  sick.  Ecclesiasticus. 

OR,  6v.  n.  8.  [French.]  Gold.  A  term  of 
heraldry. 

The  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholders'  eyes.  Philips. 
O'rach,  6'ratsh.  n.  s.  \^ati-i/ilex.^  A  plant. 
There  are  thirteen  species, garden  orach  was  cul- 
tivated as  a  culinary  herb,  and  used  as  spinach, 
though  it  is  not  generally  liked  by  the  English,  but 
still  esteemed  by  the  French.  Miller. 

O'RACLE,  6r'ra-kl.i68  "^  n.  s.  [oracle, 
Fr,  oraculuTn,  Lat.] 

1.  Something  delivered  by  supernatural 
wisdom. 

The  main  principle  whereupon  our  belief  of  all 
things  therein  contained  depcndcth,  is,  that  the 
scripture  aje  the  oracles  of  God  himself.      Hooker. 

2.  The  place  where,  or  person  of  whom 
the  determinations  of  heaven  are  in- 
quired. 

Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well. 
And  set  me  up  in  hope.'  Shakspeare. 

God  hath  now  sent  his  living  oracle 
Into  the  world  to  teach  his  final  will. 
And  sends  his  spirit  of  truth  henceforth  to  dwell. 
In  pious  hearts,  an  inward  oracle, 
To  all  truth  requisite  for  men  to  know.        Milton. 

3.  Any  person  or  place  where  certain  de- 
cisions are  obtained. 

There  mighty  nations  shall  enquire  their  doom, 
The  world's  great  oracle  in  times  to  come.      Pope. 

4.  One  famed  for  wisdom;  one  whose  de- 
terminations are  not  to  be  di->puted. 

To  O'racle,  6r'ra-kl.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  utter  oracles.  A  word  not 
received. 

No  more  shalt  thou  by  oracling  abuse 
The  gentiles.  Milton. 


Ora'culak,  o-rak'ku-lar.'""    >  adj.  [from 
Ora'culous,  6-ruk'ku-liis.'7o  ^  oi-ac/e.'^ 
I.  Utterir)g  oracles;   rescmbllna^  oracles. 
Thy  counsel  would  be  as  the  oracle  of 
Urim  and  thummim,  those  oraculous  gems 
On  Aaron's  breast,  or  tongue  of  seers  old 
Infallible.  Milton''s  Paradise  Regained. 

Here  Charles  contrives  the  ord'ringof  his  states. 
Here  he  resolves  his  ncighb'ring  princes'  fates; 
Wliat  nation  shall  have  peace,  where  war  be  made, 
Determin'd  is  in  this  oracHous  shade.  Waller. 

They  have  something  venerable  and  oracular,  in 
that  unadorned  gravity  and  shortness  in  the  expres- 
sion. Pope. 

Th'  oraclous  seer  frequents  the  Pharian  coast, 
Proteus  a  name  tremendous  o'er  the  main.      Pope. 
2.    Positive;    authoritative;     magisterial; 
do{j;'matical. 

Though  their  general  acknowledgments  of  the 
weakness  of  human  understanding  look  like  cold  and 
sceptical  discouragements;  yet  the  particular  ex- 
pressions of  their  sentiments  arc  as  oraculous  as  if 
they  were  omniscient.  Glanvilleh  !'<cepsis. 

S.  Obscure;  ambii^uous;  like  ihc  answers 
of  ancient  oracles. 

He  spoke  oraculous  and  sly, 
He'd  neither  grant  the  question,  nor  deny.      King. 
C)RA'cuLOusL\,6-rak'ku-lviS-le.  adv.  [from 
eracuhus.']   In  manner  of  an  oracle. 


The  testimonies  of  antiquity,  and  such  as  pass 
oraculously  amongst  us,  were  not  always  so  exact  as 
to  examine  the  doctrine  they  delivered.        Brown. 

Hence  rise  the  branching  beech  and  vocal  oak. 
Where  Jove  of  old  oraculously  spoke.         Dryden. 
Ora'culousness,   6-rak'ku-liiS-nes.   n.  s. 
[from  oraculous.l^     The  state  of  being 
oracular. 
O'raisOiV,    or're-zin.  n.  s.  \_oraison,  Fr. 
oratio,  Lat.]     Prayer;  verbal  supplica- 
tion; or  oral  worship:   more  frequently 
written  orison.  This  word  is  pronounced 
short  both  by  Shaksfieare  and  Dryden: 
orison  is  sometimes  long  and  sometimes 
short. 
Stay,  let's  hear  the  oraiscyns  he  makes.     Shaksp. 
Business  might  shorten,  not  disturb  her  pray'r; 
Heav'n  had  the  best,  if  not  the  greater  share: 
An  active  life,  long  oraisons  forbids. 
Yet  still  she  pray'd,  for  still  she  pray'd  by  deeds. 

Dryden. 

O'RAL,  6'ral.*^  adj.   \_cral,  Fr.   os,   oris, 

Lat.]  Delivered  by  mouth;  not  written. 

Oral  discourse,  whose  transient  faults  dying  with 

the  sound  that  gives  them  life,  and  so  not  subject  to 

a  strict  review,  more  easily  escapes  observation. 

Locke. 
St.  John  was  appealed  to  as  the  living  oracle  of 
the  church;  and  as  his  oral  testimony  lasted  the  first 
century,  many  have  observed,  that  by  a  particular 
providence  several  of  our  Saviour's  disciples,  and 
of  tlie  early  converts,  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  that 
they  might  personally  convey  the  truth  of  the  gospel 
to  those  times  which  were  very  remote.  Addison. 
O'rally,  6'ral-le.  adv.  [from  oral.'\  By 
mouth;  without  writing. 

Oral  traditions  were  incompetent  without  written 
monuments  to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws  of  a 
kingdom,  because  they  are  complex,  not  orally  tra- 
ducible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.  Hale. 

O'range,  or't'inje.""  n.  s.  [orange,  Fr. 
aurantia,  Latin.]  The  leaves  have  two 
lobes  or  appendages  at  their  base  like 
ears,  and  cut  in  form  of  a  heart;  the  fruit 
is  round  and  depressed,  and  of  a  yellow 
colour  when  ripe,  in  which  it  differs 
from  the  citron  and  lemon.  The  spe- 
cies are  eight.  Miller. 
1  will  discharge  it  in  your  straw-coloured  beard, 
your  orange  tawny  beard.  Shakspeare. 
The  notary  came  abroad,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
fiuit  like  an  orar^e,  but  of  a  colosr  between  orange 
tawny  and  scarlet,  which  cast  a  most  excellent 
odour,  and  is  used  for  a  preservative  against  infec- 
tion. Bacon. 
The  ideas  of  orange  colour  and  azure,  produced 
in  the  mind  by  the  same  infusion  of  lignum  nephri- 
ticum,  are  no  less  distinct  ideas  than  those  of  the 
same  colours  taken  from  two  different  bodies.  Locke. 

Fine  oranges,  sauce  for  your  veal. 
Are  charming  when  squeez'd  in  a  pot  of  brown  ale. 

Swift. 
The  punic  granate  op'd  its  rose-like  flow'rs; 
The  orange  brcath'd  its  aromatic  pow'rs.       Harte. 

O'rangery,  6-rawn'zh^r-e.  n.  a.  [orange- 
I     rie,  Fr.]  Plantation  of  oranges. 

A  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant  sight  than 
the  finest  oraugei-y,  or  artificial  green  house. 

Spectator. 
O'rangemusk,   or'rlnje-mCisk.   n.  s.     A 
species  of  pear. 

O'uangetawnev,  or'rinje-tiw'n^.  n.  .«. 
[orange  and  tawney.^  Red,  resembling 
an  oraT!ge. 

Baroncls,  or  knights  of  Nova  Scotia,  are  com- 
monly distinguished  from  others  by  a  ribbon  of 
orangclawney.  Htylin.  \ 


O'ran'GEWife,  or'rinje-wife.  n.  s.  [orange 
and  ii)!j'e.~\  A  woman  who  sells  «>ranges. 
You  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  hear- 
ing a  cause  between  an  oraugewije  and  a  fosset  sel- 
ler. Shakspeare. 

Ora'tiox,  o-ra'shi'm.  n.  s.  [oration,  Fr. 
oratio,  Latin.]  A  speech  made  accord- 
ing to  the  laws  of  rhclorick;  a  harangue; 
a  declamation. 

There  shall  1  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men.  Shaksp. 

This  gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  thing  that  is 
spoken,  awakens  the  dullest  spirits,  and  adds  a  sin- 
gular grace  and  excellency  both  to  the  person  and 
his  oration.  Watts. 

O'rator,  6r'ra-t\ir."°^    n.  s.  [orateur,  Fr. 

orator,  Latin.] 
1.  A  publick  speaker;  a  man  of  eloquence. 
Poor  queen  and  son!  your  labour  is  but  lost; 
For  Wai-wick  is  a  subtle  orator.  Shaksp. 

As  when  of  old  some  orator  renown'd, 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourish'd,  since  mute!  to  some  great  cause  ad- 

dress'd, 
Stood  in  himself  collected;  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  act,  won  audience.  Milton. 

It  would  be  altogether  vain  and  improper  in  mat- 
ters belonging  to  an  orator  to  pretend  to  strict  de- 
monstration. Wilkins. 
The  constant  design  of  both  these  o7-ators  in  all 
their  speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular 
point.  Swift. 
I  have  listened  to  an  orator  of  this  species,  with- 
out being  able  to  understand  one  single  sentence. 

Swift. 
Both  m-ators  so  much  renown'd. 
In  their  own  depths  of  eloquence  were  drown 'd. 

Dryden. 
2.  A  petitioner.     This  sense   is  used  in 

addresses  to  chancery. 
Orato'rical,  6r-ra-t6r'r6-kal.  adj.  [from 
orator.'^  Rhetorical;  befitting  an  orator. 
Where  he  speaks  in  an  oratorical,  affecting,  or 
persuasive  way,  let  this  be  explained  by  other  pla- 
ces where  he  treats  of  the  same  theme  in  a  doctri 
nal  way.  Watts. 

O'ratory,  6r'ra-ti^r-e.*5'    n.  s.  [oratories 

ars,  Latin.] 
I.   Eloquence;  rhetorical  expression. 

Each  pasture  stored  with  sheep  feeding  with  so- 
ber security,  while  the  pretty  lambs  with  bleating 
oratory,  craved  the  dam's  comfort.  Sidney. 

When  a  world  of  men 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd.      Shakfp. 

When  my  oratory  grew  tow'rd  end, 
I  bid  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good. 
Cry,  God  save  Richard  I  Shaksp. 

Sighs  now  breath 'd 
Unutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  pray'r 
Inspir'd,  and  wing'd  for  heav'n  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory.  Milton. 

By  this  kind  of  oratory,  and  professing  to  decline 
their  own  inclinations  and  wishes,  purely  for  peace 
and  unity,  they  prevailed  over  those  who  were  still 
surprised.  Clarendon. 

Hammond's  subjects  were  such  as  had  greatest 
influence  on  practice,  which  he  prcst  with  most  af- 
fectionate tenderness,  making  teais  part  of  his  ora- 
tory. Fell. 

The  former,  who  had  to  deal  with  a  people  of 
much  more  politeness,  learaing,  and  wit,  laid  the 
greatest  weight  of  his  oratory  upon  the  strength  of 
his  arguments.  Swift. 

Come  harmless  characters,  that  no  one  hit, 
Come  Henley's  oratory,  Osborn's  wit.  Pope. 

I.  Exercise  of  eloquence. 

The  Romans  had  seized  upon  the  fleet  of  the  An- 
tiates,  among  which  there  were  six  arm»d  with 
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rostra,  with  which  the  consul  Menenius  adorned  the 
public  place  of  oratory  ^libiUhnot. 

3.   {^oracoire,  Fiencl..] 

Ornfory  signiiies  a  private  place,  which  is  depu- 
ted and  allotted  for  prayer  alone,  and  not  for  the 
general  celebration  of  divine  service.  "'^yliffe. 

Tiiey  liegan  to  erect  to  tlieniselves  oratories  not 
in  any  sumptuous  or  stately  manner,  which  neither 
was  possible  by  reason  of  the  poor  estate  of  the 
ciiurch,  and  hnd  been  perilous  in  regard  of  the 
world's  envy  towards  them.  Honker. 

Do  not  omil  thy  prayers  for  want  of  a  good  ora- 
tory or  place  to  pray  in;  uor  thy  duty  for  want  of 
temporal  encouragements.  Taylor. 

OUB,    orl).    n.    s.    [^orde,    French;    ordis, 

Latin.] 
1.  Splicre;  orbicular  body. 

A  migiily  collection  of  water  inclosed  in  the  bow- 
els of  the  earth,  constitutes  an  huge  m-b  in  tbe  in- 
terior or  centra!  parts;  upon  the  surface  of  which 
orrb  of  water  the  teiTcstrial  strata  are  expanded. 

Woodward. 

i.  Circular  body. 

They  with  a  storm  of  darts  to  distance  drive 
The  Trojan  chief;  who  held  at  bay  from  far. 
On  his  Vulcaiiiun  orb  sustain'd  the  war.       Dryden. 
5.  iViuijdant;  sphere;  celestial  body;  Ught 
of  heaven. 

In  the  floor  of  heav'n 
There's  not  the  smallest  oi-b  which  thou  behold'st, 
lint  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubims.    Sliaksp. 
i.   VVlieel;  any  rolling  body. 
The  m-hs 
Of  his  fierce  chariot  roll'd  as  with  the  sound 
Of  torrent  floods.  JMilton. 

5.  Circle;  line  drawn  round. 

Does  the  son  learn  action  from  the  father?  Yet 
all  his  activity  is  but  in  the  epicycle  of  a  family: 
whereas  a  subject's  motion  is  in  a  larger  orb. 

Holiday. 

6.  Circle  described  by  any  of  the   mun- 
dane sp'r.eres. 

Astronomers,  to  solve  the  phenomena,  framed  to 
their  conceit  eccentricks  and  epicycles,  and  a  won- 
derful engine  of  orbs,  though  no  such  things  were. 

Bacon. 
With  smiling  aspect  you  serenely  move 
In  your  fifth  oi-b,  and  rule  the  realm  of  love. 

Dryden. 

7.  Period;  revolution  of  time. 

Self-begot,  self-rais'd, 
By  our  own  quicU'ning  pow'r,  when  fatal  course 
Had  circled  his  full  oi-b,  the  hirth  mature 
Of  this  our  native  heav'n.  Milton. 

8.  Sphere  of  action. 

Will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all  abhorred  war, 
And  move  in  that  obedient  orb  again. 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  nat'ral  light? 

Sliaksp. 

9.  It  is  applied  by  Milton  to  the  eye,  as 
being  luminous  and  spherical. 

A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  sutlusion  veil'd.  Milton. 

Obba'tion,   6r-ba'shtin.    n.    s.    \_orbatus, 
Lat.3   Privation  of  parents  or  children. 

O'rbed,   or'bed,  or  orb'd.^"!'  adj.  [from 
orb.] 

1.  Round;  circular;  orbicular. 

All  those  sayings  will  I  overswear, 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent  the  fire, 
That  severs  day  from  night.  Shakspeare. 

2.  I'ormed  iiito  a  circle. 

Truth  and  justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orb'd  in  a  rainbow,  and  like  glories  wearing. 

Milton. 

3.  Rounded. 


A  golden  axle  did  the  work  uphold. 
Gold  was  the  beam,  the  wheels  were  orb'd  with 
gold.  tMdifon. 

Orbi'cular,  6r-bik'ku-iar.«^  ac//   '\_urbicu- 
laire,  Fr.  orbiculatus,  Lat.j 

1.  Spherical. 

He  shall  rronarchy  with  thee  divide 
Of  all  things,  parted  by  th'  empyreal  bounds. 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.      Milton. 

2.  Circular;  approaching  to  circularuy. 

The  form  of  their  bottom  is  not  the  same;  for 
whereas  before  it  was  of  an  orbiciilar  make,  they 
now  look  as  if  they  were  pressed.  Mdison. 

By  a  circle  I  understand  not  here  a  perfect  geo- 
metrical circle,  but  an  orbicular  figure,  whose 
length  is  equal  to  its  breadth,  and  which  as  to 
sense  may  seem  circular.  J^ewton. 

Okbi'cularly,  6r-bik'ku-lar-le.  adv. 
[from  orbicular.']  Spherically;  circu- 
larly. 
Orbi'cularness,  6r-bik'ku-lar-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  orbicular.']  The  state  of  being 
orbicular. 
Orbi'culated,  6r-bik'ku-la-t^d.  adj.  [or- 
biculatus,  Latin.]  Moulded  into  an  orb. 
O'rbit,  or'bit.  n.  s.  [^orbite,  Fr.  orbita, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  line  described  by  the  revolution  of 
a  planet. 

Suppose  more  suns  in  proper  wbits  roll'd, 
Dissolv'd  the  snows  and  chac'd  the  polar  cold. 

Blackmore. 

Suppose  the  earth  placed  nearer  to  the  sun,  and 
revolve  for  instance  in  the  orbit  of  Mercui-y;  there 
the  whole  ocean  would  even  boil  with  extremity  of 
heat,  and  be  all  exhaled  into  vapours;  all  plants  and 
animals  would  be  scorched.  Benthy. 

2.  A  small  orb.      Not  proj)er. 

Attend,  and  you  discern  it  in  the  fair 
Conduct  and  finger,  or  reclaim  a  hair; 
Or  roll  the  lucid  orbit  of  an  eye; 
Or  in  full  joy  elaborate  a  sigh.  Young. 

O'rbity,  6r'b6-t6.  n.  s.  \_orbus^  Lat.]  Loss, 
or  want  of  parents  or  children.    Bacon. 
O'RBYjOr'be.  adj.  [from  orb.]  Resembling 
an  orb.     Not  used. 
It  smote  Atrides    orbie   targe;   but  runne    not 
through  the  brasse.  Chapman. 

When  now  arraid 
The  world  was  with  the  spring;  and  crbie  houres 
Had  gone  the  round  againe,  through  herbs  and  dow- 
ers. Chapman. 
Orc,  6rk.  n.  s.  [^orca,  Lat.  o^vyct.]    A  sort 
of  sea  fish.                                  Ainsivorth. 

An  island  salt  and  bare. 
The  haunt  of  seals  and  area,  and  sea-maws  clang. 

Milton . 
O'kchal,   or'kal.^s   „,  g_     \  stone  from 
which  a  blue  colour  is  made.       jUjisiv. 
O'rchanet,  or'ka-net.  n.  s.    An  herb. 

Ainsworth. 

O'hi'hard,  or'tshtird.ss  n.  s.  [either  hort- 

yard  or  ivortyurd,  says  Skimier;  oj\c- 

jeapb,  Saxon,  Junius.']    A    garden  of 

fruit  trees. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  Bacon. 

They  overcome  their  riches,  not  by  making 

Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  parsonage-house  from  an  incommodious  ruin 

he  had  rendered  a  fair  and  pleasant  dwelling,  with 

the  conveniencies  of  gardens  and  orchards.        Fell. 

Her  private  orchards  wali'd  on  ev'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope. 

O'RCHESTRE,  6i^'k^s-tur.*i6  n.  s.  [Fr. 
o^Z'"^?*-^  The  place  where  the  musi- 
cians arc  set  at  a  pubUc  show. 


Ohd,  6rd.  n.  8.  An  edge  or  sharpness;  as 
in  ordhehn,  ordbright,  isfc.  and  ui  the 
Islandish  tongue,  ord  signifies  a  suear 
or  dart.  .       Gibson, 

Ord,  in  old  English,  signified  begin- 
ningi  whence  probably  the  proverbial 
phrase  odds  ^ords]  and  ends,  for  scraps 
or  remnants,  and  perhaps  oris  for  waste 
provision. 

To  Ohda'in,  6r-dine'.  v.  a.  Sordino,  Laf 
ordonner,  French.] 

1.  To  appoint;  to  decree. 
Know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordained; 

Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 

After  his  studies  or  his  usual  pain?         Shakspeare. 

Jeroboam  ordained  a  feast.  i  Kini^s. 

As  many  as  were  ordained  to  eternal  life,  be- 
lieved, ^cts. 

He  commanded  us  to  testify  that  it  is  he  wLicli 
was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  judge  of  quick  and 
dead.  ^cts. 

To  souls  oppress'd  and  dumb  with  grief, 
The  gods  ordain  this  kind  relief. 
That  musick  should  in  sounds  convey 
What  dying  lovers  dare  not  say.  Waller, 

The  fatal  tent, 
The  scene  of  death,  and  place  ordained  for  pnnisb- 
ment.  Dryden. 

My  reason  bends  to  what  thy  eyes  trrdain; 
For  I  was  born  to  love,  and  thou  to  reign.      Prior. 

2.  To  establish;  to  settle;  to  institute. 
Mulmutius 

Ordain^  our  laws,  whose  use  the  sword  of  Caesar 
Hath  too  much  mangled.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  ordain  a  place  for  Israel.         1  Chronicln, 
God  from  Sinai  descending,  ivill  himself 
In  thunder,  lightning,  and  loud  tiumpets  sound, 
Ordain  them  laws.  Milton. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  holy  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryden. 

3.  To  set  in  an  o(Tice. 
All  signified  unto  you  by  a  man,  who  is  ordained 

over  the  afiairs,  shall  be  utterly  destroyed.    Esther. 

4.  To  invest  with  ministerial  function,  or 
sacerdotal  power. 

Meletius  was  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  and  yet 
his  ordination  was  never  questioned.      Sliliingjltet. 
Orda'iner,  or-dane'ur.'''*  n.  s.  [from  or- 
dain.] He  who  ordains. 
O'rdeal,    or'deai,   or    dr'jd'-al.^^^   „_   j_ 
[ojibal,    Saxon;   ordalium,   low    Latin; 
ordulie,  French.]   A  trial  by  fire  or  wa- 
ter, by  which  the   person  accused  ap- 
pealed to  lieaven;  by  walking  blindfold 
over  hot  bars  of  iron;  or  being  thrown, 
1  suppose,  into  the  water;  whence  the 
vulgar  trial  of  witches. 

Their  ordeal  laws  they  used  in  doubtful  cases, 
when  clear  proofs  were  wanted.  Hakewill. 

In  the  time  of  king  John,  the  purgation  perignem 
et  aquam,  or  the  trial  by  ordeal,  continued;  but  it 
ended  with  this  king.  Halt- 

O'rder,  or'diir.s'*  n.  s.  [^ordo,  Lat.  ordre, 
French.] 

1.  Method;  regular  disposition. 
To  know  the  true  state  of  Solomon's  house,  I  will 

keep  this  order;  I  will  set  forth  the  end  of  our  foun- 
dation, the  instruments  for  our  works,  the  several 
employments  assigned,  and  the  ordinances  we  ob- 
serve. Bacon. 
As  St.  Paul  was  full  of  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel; 
so  it  lay  all  clear  and  in  order,  open  to  his  view. 

Locke. 

2.  Established  process. 
The  moderator,  when   either  of  the  disputants 

breaks  tlie  rules,  may  interpose  to  keep  them  to 
order.  WaU). 

3.  Proper  state. 
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Any  of  the  faculties  wanting,  or  out  o(  order,  pro- 
duce suitable  defects  in  men's  understandings. 

Locke. 
4>,  Regularity;  settled  mode. 

Tills  order  with  her  sorrow  she  accords, 
Which  orderless  all  form  of  order  brake.      Daniel. 

Kin-^s  are  the  fathers  of  their  country,  but  unless 
they  keep  their  own  estates,  they  arc  such  fathers 
as  the  sons  maintain,  which  is  against  the  order  of 
nature.  Davena.nl. 

5.  Mandate;  pi'ecept;  command. 

Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  of  our  being  absent.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  or  if  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for 
their  repair  to  their  houses,  presently  some  noble- 
men published  a  protestation  against  those  orders 
and  proclamations.  Clarendon. 

Upon  this  new  fright,  an  order  was  made  by  both 
houses  for  disarming  all  the  papists  in  England;  upon 
which,  and  the  like  orders,  though  seldom  any  thing 
was  after  done,  yet  it  served  to  keep  up  the  appre- 
hensions in  the  people,  of  dangers  and  designs,  and 
to  disincline  them  from  any  reverence  or  afifectioa 
to  the  queen.  Clarendon. 

When  christians  became  a  distinct  body,  courts 
were  set  up  by  the  order  of  the  apostles  themselves, 
to  minister  judicial  process.  Kettleworth. 

I  have  received  an  order  under  your  hand  for  a 
thousand  pounds  in  words  at  length.  Tatler. 

6.  Rule;  regulation. 

The  church  hath  authority  to  establish  that  for  an 
order  at  one  time,  which  at  another  time  it  may 
abolish,  and  in  both  do  well.  Hooker. 

7.  Regular  government. 

The  night,  their  number,  and  the  sudden  act 
Would  dash  all  order,  and  protect  their  fact.    Daniel. 

As  there  is  no  church  where  there  is  no  order,  no 
ministry  ;  so  where  the  same  order  and  ministi-y  is, 
there  is  the  same  chui-ch.  Pearson. 

8.  A  society  of  dignified  persons  distin- 
guished by  marks  of  honour. 

Elves, 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm  and  every  precious  flow'r.  Shak. 

Princes  many  times  make  themselves  desires,  and 
set  their  hearts  upon  toys;  sometimes  upon  a  build- 
ing; sometimes  upon  erecting  of  an  order.     Bacon. 

She  left  immortal  tropliies  of  her  fame, 
And  to  the  noblest  order  gave  the  name.     Dryden. 

By  shiuing  marks,  distinguish'd  they  appear, 
And  various  orders  various  ensigns  bear.  Granville. 

9.  A  rank,  or  class. 

The  king  commanded  the  high  priest  and  the 
priests  of  the  second  order,  to  bring  forth  out  of  the 
temple  all  the  vessels.  2  Kings. 

Th'  Almighty  seeing. 
From  his  transcendent  seat  the  saints  among. 
To  those  bright  orders  utter'd  thus  his  voice.  Milton. 

Like  use  you  make  of  the  equivocal  word  digni- 
ty; which  is  of  order,  or  office,  or  dominion,  or  na- 
ture; and  you  artificially  blend  and  confound  all  to- 
gether. Waterland. 

10.  A  religious  fraternity. 
Find  a  bare  foot  brother  out. 

One  of  our  oriler  to  associate  me, 

Here  visitmg  the  sick.  Shakspeare. 

11.  [In  the  plural.]   Hierarchical  state. 
If  the  faults  of  men  in  orders  are  only  to  be  judg- 
ed among  themselves,  they  are  all  in  some  sort  par- 
ties. Dtydcn. 

Having  in  his  yo'ith  made  a  good  progress  in 
learning,  that  he  miglit  dedicate  himself  more  en- 
tirely to  religion,  he  entered  into  holy  orders,  and 
in  a  (ew  years  became  renowned  for  his  sanctity  of 
life.  Addison . 

When  Ouranius  first  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
had  haujilitincss  in  hi"  temper,  a  great  contempt 
and  disrf2;ard  for  all  foolish  and  unreasonable  peo- 
ple, but  he  has  prayed  away  this  spirit.  Laic. 
!2.  Means  U)  iin  end. 

Virgins  must  remember,  that  the  virginitj-  of  the 
boay  is  only  excellent  in  order  to  the  purity  of  the 


soul;  for  in  the  same  degree  that  virgins  live  more 
spiritually  than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is 
their  virginity  a  more  excellent  state.  Taylor. 

We  should  behave  reverently  towards  the  Divine 
Majesty,  and  justly  towards  men;  and  in  order  to 
the  better  dischai-ge  of  these  duties,  wc  should  go- 
vern oui-selves  iu  the  use  of  sensual  delights  with 
temperance.  Tillotson. 

The  best  knowledge  is  that  which  is  of  greatest 
use  in  order  to  our  eternal  happiness.         Tillotson. 

What  we  see  is  in  order  only  to  what  wc  do  not 
see;  and  both  these  states  must  be  joined  together. 

.^tterbury. 

One  man  pursues  power  in  order  to  wealth,  and 
another  wealth  in  order  to  power,  which  last  is  the 
safer  way,  and  generally  followed.  Swift. 

13.  Measures;  care. 
It  were  meet  you  should  lake  some  order  for  the 

soldiei-s,  which  aie  now  first  to  be  discharged  and 
disposed  of  some  way;  which  may  otherwise  grow  to 
as  great  inconvenience  as  all  this  that  you  have  quit 
us  from.  Spenser. 

Provide  me  soldiers, 
Whilst  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs.     Shaksp. 

The  money  promised  unto  the  king,  he  took  no 
order  for,  albeit  Sostratas  required  it.  2  Maccabees. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distressed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief  and  competent  means  to  live.  Bacoii. 

14.  In  architecture. 
A  system  of  the  several  members,  ornaments,  and 

proportions  of  columns  and  pilasters;  or  it  is  a  regu- 
lar arrangement  of  the  projecting  parts  of  a  building, 
especially  those  of  a  column;  so  as  to  form  one  beau- 
tiful whole:  or  order  is  a  certain  rule  for  the  pro- 
portions of  columns,  and  for  the  figures  which  some 
of  the  parts  ought  to  have  on  the  account  of  the  pro- 
portions that  are  given  tlieni.  There  are  five  orders 
of  columns;  three  of  which  are  Greek,  viz.  the 
Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian;  and  two  Italian,  viz. 
the  Tuscan  and  composite.  The  whole  is  composed 
of  two  parts  at  least,  the  columns  and  the  entabla- 
ture, and  of  four  parts  at  the  most;  where  there  is 
a  pedestal  under  the  columns,  and  one  acroter  or 
little  pedestal  on  the  top  of  the  entablature.  The 
column  has  three  parts:  the  base,  the  shaft,  and  the 
capital;  which  parts  are  all  different  in  the  several 
ordeis. 

In  the  Tuscan  order,  any  height  being  given,  di- 
vide it  into  ten  parts  and  three  quarters,  called  dia- 
meters; by  diameters  is  meant  the  thickness  of  the 
shaft  at  the  bottom,  the  pedestal  having  two;  the 
column  with  base  and  capital,  seven;  and  the  enta- 
blature one  and  three  quai-ters. 

In  the  Doric  mder,  the  whole  height  being  given, 
is  divided  into  twelve  diameters  or  parts,  and  one 
third;  the  pedestal  having  two  and  one  third,  the 
column  eight,  and  the  entablature  two. 

In  the  Ionic  order,  the  whole  height  is  divided  in- 
to thirteen  diameters  and  a  half,  the  pedestal  hav- 
ing two  and  two  thirds,  the  column  nine,  and  the 
entablature  one  and  four  fifths. 

In  the  Corinthian  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  fourteen  diameters  and  a  half,  the  pedes- 
tal having  three,  the  column  nine  and  a  half,  and 
the  entablature  two. 

In  the  composite  order,  the  whole  height  is  di- 
vided into  fifteen  diameters  and  one  third;  the  pe- 
destal having  three  and  one  third,  the  cclumn  ten, 
and  the  entablaiure  two. 

In  a  colonnade  or  range  of  pillars,  the  intercolum- 
niation  or  space  between  columns  in  the  Tuscan  or- 
der, is  four  diameters.  In  the  Doric  order,  two  and 
three  quarters;  in  the  Ionic  order,  two  and  a  quar- 
ter: in  the  Corinthian  order,  two;  and  in  the  com- 
posite order,  one  and  a  half  Builder's  Did. 
To   O'rdeh,  6r'dar.9«    v.   a.    [from   the 

noun.] 
I.  To  regulate;  to  adjust;  to  manage;  to 
couduct. 


Spenser. 


To  him  that  orderelh  his  conversation  aright,  will 
1  shew  the  salvation  of  God.  "Psalins 

As  the  sun  when  it  aiiscth  in  the  heaven,  so  is 
the  beautj-  of  a  good  wife  in  the  ordning  of  her 
''0"se.  EccksiasUcus. 


j        Tnou  hast  ordered  all  in  measure,  number,  and 

weight.  H'iidcm. 

Bias  being  asked  how  a  man  should  order  his  life.' 

I  answered,  as  if  a  man  should  live  long,  or  die  (piick- 
'y-  Bacon. 

2.  To  manage;  to  procure. 
The  kitchen  clerk  that  liighl  digestion. 

Did  order  all  the  cates  in  seemly  wise. 

3.  'I'o  methodise;  to  dispose  filly. 
These  were  the"  o)-derings  of  them  in  their  service, 

to  come  into  the  house  of  the  Lord.      1  Chruuides. 

4.  To  direct;  to  command. 

5.  To  ordain  to  sacerdotal  function. 
The  book  requireth  due  examination,  and  giveth 

liberty  to  object  any  crime  against  such  as  are  to 
be  ordered.  Whilgijt. 

To  O'rder,  or'di'ir.  v.  n.  To  give  conj- 
mand;  to  give  direction- 

So  spake  the  universal  Lord,  and  seem'd 
So  ordering.  Millon. 

O'rderek,  6r'dur-i\r.s°7  n.  s.  [from  or- 
der.'] One  that  orders,  methodises,  or 
regulates. 

That  there  should  be  a  great  disposer  and  orderer 
of  all  things,  a  wise  rewarder  and  punisher  of  good 
and  evil,  hath  appeared  so  equitable  to  men,  that 
they  have  concluded  it  necessary.  Suckling. 

O'rderless,  6r'dur-l^s,  adj.  [from  order.'^ 
Disorderly;  out  of  rule. 

All  form  is  formless,  order  arderless. 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love.      Shaksp. 

O'uDERLiNEss,  6r'diir-le-nes.   n.  s.  [from 
orderly.]     Regularity;   methodicalness. 
O'rderly,  6r'dfir-le.  adj.  [from  order.] 

1.  Methodical;  regular. 
The  book  requireth  but  arderhj  reading.  Hooker. 

2.  Observant  of  method. 
Then  to  their  dams 

Lets  in  their  young;  and  wondrous  orderly, 
With  manly  haste,  dispatcht  his  housewifery. 

Chapman . 

3.  Not  tumultuous;  well  regulated. 
Balfour,  by  an  orderly  and  well-governed  march, 

passed  in  the  king's  quarters  without  any  consider- 
able loss,  to  a  place  of  safety.  Clarendon. 
i.  Accordhig  with  established  method. 
As  for  the  orders  established,  sith  the  law  of  na- 
ture, of  God  and  man,  do  all  favour  that  which  is 
in  being,  till  orderly  judgment  of  decision  be  given 
against  it,  it  is  but  justice  to  exact  obedience  of  you. 

Hooker. 
A  clergy  reformed  from  popery  in  such  a  manner, 
as  happily  to  preserve  the  mean  between  the  two 
extremes,  in  doctrine,  worship,  and  government, 
perfected  this  reformation  by  quiet  and  orderly  me- 
thods, free  from  those  confusions  and  tumults  that 
elsewhere  attended  it.  Alterbury. 

O'rderly,  6r'dur-le,  adv.  [from  order::] 
Methodically;  according  to  order;  re- 
gularly; according  to  rule. 

All  parts  of  knowledge  have  been  thought  by  wise 
men  to  be  then  most  orderly  delivered  and  proceed- 
ed in,  when  they  are  drawn  to  their  first  original. 

Hooker. 
Ask  him  his  name,  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him.  Shalisp. 

Make  it  ordeily  and  well. 
According  to  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Shaksp. 

It  is  walled  with  brick  and  stone,  intermixed  or- 
i^'-rly.  Satidys. 

How  should  those  active  particles,  justled  by  ihe 
occursion  of  other  bodies,  whereof  there  is  an  infi- 
nite store,  so  orderly  keep  their  cells  without  any 
alteration  of  site.'  Glauville. 

In  the  body,  when  the  principal  parts,  the  heart 
and  liver,  do  their  oHices,  and  all  the  inferior  smal- 
ler vessels  act  orilerly  .md  duly,  there  arises  a  sweet 
enjoyment  upon  the  whole,  which  wc  call  health. 

South. 
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O  UDINAHLE,  or'de-nd-bl.'*''"  adj.  \_ordino^ 
Latin.]]    Such  as  may  be  appointed. 

All  the  ways  of  cecononiy  God  hatU  used  toward  a 
rational  creature,  to  reduce  mankind  to  that  course 
of  Iking  which  is  most  perfectly  agreeable  to  our 
nature,  and  by  the  mercy  of  God  ordinable  to  eter- 
nal bliss.  Hammond. 

O'hdinal,  oi'di-nal."^  adj.  \^o7-dinal,  Fr. 
ordinalis,  Latin.]  Noting  order:  as,  se- 
cond, third. 

The  moon's  age  is  thus  found,  add  to  the  epact 
the  day  of  the  month  and  the  (yi-dlnal  number  of  that 
month  from  March  inclusive,  because  the  epact  be- 
gins at  March,  ana  the  sum  of  those,  casting  away 
thiriy  or  twenty-nine,  as  often  as  it  ariseth,  is  the 
age  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

O'rdinal,  6r'd6-nal.  n.  s.  \_ordinal.,  Fr. 
ordinalis,  Lat.]  A  ritual;  a  book  ecu- 
taining  orders.  ./linsworch. 

O'kdinance,  or'de-nanse.  n.  s.  [ordon- 
nance,  French] 

1.  Law;  rule;  prescript. 

It  seemeth  hard  to  plant  any  sound  ordina^ice,  or 
reduce  them  to  a  civil  government;  since  all  their 
ill  customs  are  permitted  unto  them.  Spenser. 

Let  Richard  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together!    Shaksp. 

2.  Observance   commanded. 

One  ordinance  ought  not  to  exclude  the  other, 
much  less  to  disparage  the  other,  and  least  of  all  to 
undervalue  that  which  is  the  most  eminent.  Taylor. 

3.  Appointment. 

Things  created  to  shew  bare  heads, 
When  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up. 
To  speak  of  peace  or  war.  Shaksp. 

4.  A  cannon.  It  is  now  generally  written 
for  distinction  ordnance;  its  derivation  is 
not  certain;  perhaps  when  the  word  can- 
non was  fii  St  introduced,  it  was  mistaken 
for  canon,  and  so  not  improperly  trans- 
lated ordina7ice.  It  is  commonly  used  in 
a  collective  sense  for  more  cannons  than 

one. 

Caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France, 
Shall  chide  your  trespass  and  return  your  mock. 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordinance.  Shaksp. 

O'rdinarily,  6r'd6-na-re-16.  adv.  [from 

1.  ordinary.'] 

According  to  established  rules;  accord- 
ing to  settled  method. 

We  are  not  to  look  that  the  church  should  change 
her  public  laws  and  ordinances,  made  according  to 
that  which  is  judged  ordinarily,  and  commonly  fit- 
test for  the  whole,  although  it  chance  that  for  some 
particular  men  the  same  be  found  inconvenient. 

Hooker. 

Springs  and  rivers  do  not  derive  the  water  which 
they  ordinarily  refund,  from  rain.  Woodward. 

2.  Commonly;  usually. 

The  instances  of  human  ignorance  ivere  not  only 
clear  ones,  but  such  as  are  not  so  ordinarily  sus- 
pected. Glanville. 

Prayer  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  fervent 
and  vigorous  before  the  saci-ament.  South. 

O'rdivary,    6r'de-na-re,  or  ord'na-r^.^'* 

adj.  [_ordinarius,  Latin.] 
L  Established;  methodical;  regular. 

Though  in  arbitrary  governments  there  may  be  a 
body  of  laws  observed  in  the  ordinary  forms  of  jus- 
tice, they  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  any  rights  to 
the  people;  because  they  may  be  dispensed  with. 

tiddison. 
The  standing  ordinary  means  of  conviction  fail- 
ing to  influence  them,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
any  extraordinary  means  should  be  able  to  do  it. 

Jillerhury. 
Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 


ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  sach  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace 
we  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Law. 

2.  Common;  usual. 

Yet  did  she  oniy  utter  her  doubt  to  her  daughters, 
thinking,  since  tiie  worst  was  past,  she  would  attend 
a  further  occasion,  lest  over  much  haste  might  seem 
to  proceed  of  the  ordinary  mislike  between  sisters  in 

law.  ^^'^'^^y- 

It  is  sufficient  that  Moses  have  the  ordimn-y  cre- 
dit of  an  historian  given  him .  Tillotson. 

This  designation  of  the  person  our  author  is  more 
than  ordinary  obliged  to  take  care  of,  because  he 
hath  made  the  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  power  it- 
self, sacred.  ,  ,,^cfce. 

There  is  nothing  more  ordinary  than  children  s 
receiving  into  their  minds  propositions  from  their 
parents;  which  being  fastened  by  degrees,  are  at 
last,  whether  true  or  false,  riveted  there.       Locke. 

Method  is  not  less  requisite  in  ordinary  conversa- 
tion, than  in  writing.  Mdison. 

3.  Mean;  of  low  rank. 

These  are  the  paths  wherein  ye  have  walked,  that 
are  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  men;  these  are  the  very 
steps  ye  have  trodden,  and  the  manifest  degrees 
whereby  ye  are  of  your  guides  and  directors  trained 
up  in  that  school.  Hooker. 

Men  of  common  capacity,  and  but  orrfinari/ judg- 
ment, are  not  able  to  discern  what  things  are  fittest 
for  each  kind  and  state  of  regiment.  Hooker. 

Every  ordinary  reader,  upon  the  publishing  of  a 
new  poem,  has  will  and  iil-nature  enough  to  turn 
several  passages  of  it  into  ridicule,  and  very  often 
in  the  right  place.  Mdison. 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  are  delights 
for  the  rich  and  wealthy;  after  some  time  they  come 
to  the  market  in  great  quantities,  and  are  every 
ordinary  man's  money.  Addison. 

You  will  wonder  how  such  an  ordinary  fellow  as 
Wood  could  get  his  majesty's  broad  seal.       Swift. 

4.  Ugly;  not  handsome:  as,  she  is  an  ordi- 
nary woman. 

O'rdinary,  or'd^-na-rd.  n.  s. 

1.  Established  judge  of  ecclesiastical  cau- 
ses. 

The  evil  will 
Of  all  their  parishioners  they  had  constrained, 
Who  to  the  orc/inori/ of  them  complain'd.  Hvbberd. 
If  fault  be  in  these  things  any  where  justly  found, 
law  hath  referred  the  whole  disposition  and  redress 
thereof  to  the  ordinary  of  the  place.  Hooker. 

2.  Settled  establishment. 

Spain  had  no  other  wars  save  those  which  were 
grown  into  an  ordinary;  now  they  have  coupled 
therewith  the  extraordinary  of  the  Valtoline  and 
Palatinate.  Bacon- 

3.  Actual  and  constant  office. 

Villiers  had  an  intimation  of  the  king's  pleasure 
to  be  his  cup-bearer  at  large;  and  the  summer  fol- 
lowing he  was  admitted  in  ordinary.  Wotton. 

He  at  last  accepted,  and  was  soon  after  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majesty.  Fell. 

4.  Regular  price  of  a  meal. 

Our  courteous  Antony, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only.  Shaksp. 

5.  \  place  of  eating  established  at  a  cer- 
tain price. 

They  reckon  all  their  errors  for  accomplishments; 
and  all  the  odd  words  they  have  pick'd  up  in  a  cof- 
fee-house, or  a  gaming  ordinary,  are  produced  as 
flowers  of  style.  Stoift 

To  O'RDINATE,  or'd^-nite.  v.  a.  [ordi- 
natus,  Latin.]  To  appoint. 

Finding  how  the  certain  right  did  stand, 
With  full  consent  this  man  did  ordinate 
The  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  and  laud.    Daniel. 
O'rdinate,  6r'd^-nate.9^  adj.  [ordinatus, 
Latin.]   Regular;  methodical. 

Ordinate  figures  are  such  as  have  all  their  sides 
and  all  their  angles  equal.  Ray. 


Ordina'tion,  6r-de-ni'shiin.  n.  s.  \_ordwa- 
(io,  Latin;  from  ordinate.] 

1.  Established  order  or  tendency,  conse- 
quent on  a  decree. 

Every  creature  is  good,  partly  by  creation,  and 
partly  by  ordirta<ion.  Perkin$. 

Virtue  and  vice  have  a  natural  ordination  to  the 
happiness  and  misery  of  life  respectively.     JVbiri*. 

2.  The  act  of  investing  any  man  with  sa- 
cerdotal power. 

Though  ordained  by  Arian  bishops,  his  ordina- 
tion was  never  questioned.  '  Slillingjieet. 

St.  Paul  looks  upon  Titus  as  advanced  to  the  dig- 
nity of  a  prime  ruler  of  the  church,  and  entrusted 
with  a  large  diocese  under  the  immediate  govern' 
ment  of  their  respective  elders;  and  those  deriving 
authority  from  his  ordination.  South. 

0'uDNANcE,6rd'nanse.  n.  s.  [This  was  an- 
ciently written  more  frequently  ordi- 
nance; but  ordnance  is  used  for  distinc- 
tion.] Caiinon;  great  guns. 

Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field? 
And  heav'n's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies.'  Shaksp. 
When  a  ship  seels  or  rolls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  veiy  dangei-- 
ous-  Raltigh. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons  that  have 
roared  for  anguish  and  torment  at  the  discharge  of 
ordnance,  though  at  a  very  great  distance.  Bentley. 

ORDO'JVJ^'^J\rCE,  or'dun-nanse.  n.  e. 
[French.]  Disposition  of  figures  in  a 
picture. 

O'rdure,  6r'jure.=29*  ^^e  n.  s.  [^ordure,  Fr, 
from  sordes,  Latin;  Skinner.]  Dung; 
filth. 

Gard'ners  with  ordure  hide  those  roots 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate.  Shah. 

Working  upon  human  ordure,  and  by  long  prepa- 
ration rendering  it  odoriferous,  he  terms  it  zibetta 
occidentaiis.  Broton. 

We  added  fat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  encrease  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage. 

Dryden. 

Renew'd  by  ordure''s  sympathetick  force. 
As  oil'd  with  magick  juices  for  the  course, 
Vig'rous  he  rises.  Pope. 

Ork,  ore.  n.  s.  [ope,  or  ojia,  Saxon;  oor, 
Dutch,  a  mine.] 

1.  Metal  unrefined;  metal  yet  in  its  fossil 
state. 

Round  about  him  lay  on  every  side, 
Great  heaps  of  gold  that  never  would  be  spent; 

Of  which  some  were  rude  ore  not  purifj'd 
Of  Mulciber's  devouring  element.  Spetistr. 

They  would  have  brought  them  the  gold  ore 
aboaid  their  ships.  Rakigh. 

A  hill  not  far, 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf,  undoubted  sign 
That  in  his  womb  was  hid  metallic  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  MillM- 

Who  have  labour'd  more 
To  search  the  treasures  of  the  Roman  store. 
Or  dig  in  Grecian  mines  for  purer  ore?  Roscommon. 

Quick-silver  ore  of  this  mine  is  the  richest  of  all 
ores  I  have  yet  seen,  for  ordinarily  it  contains  in  it 
half  quick-silver,  and  in  two  parts  of  ore,  one  part 
of  quick-silver,  and  sometimes  in  three  parts  of  ore, 
two  parts  of  quick-silver.  Brown. 

We  walk  in  dreams  on  fairy  land, 
Where  golden  ore  lies  mixt  with  common  sand. 

Dryden 

Those  who  unripe  veins  in  mines  explore, 
On  the  rich  bed  again  the  warm  turf  lay, 

Till  time  digests  the  yet  imperfect  ore, 
And  know  it  will  be  gold  another  day.         Dryden- 

Those  profounder  regions  they  explore, 
Where  metals  ripen  in  vast  cakes  of  ore.       Garth. 

2.  Metal. 

The  liquid  ore  he  drain 'd, 
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First  his  own  tools;  then  what  might  else  be  wrought, 
Fusile,  or  giav'n  in  metal.  Milton. 

O'reweed,  ore'weed.  }     n.  a.     A    weed 

O'hewood,  ore'wid.  \  either  growing 
upon  the  rocks  under  high  water  mark, 
or  broken  froni  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
by  rough  weather,  and  cast  upon  the 
next  by  the  wind  and  flood.  Carew. 

O'rfgild,  orrgild.  n.  s.  The  restitution 
of  goods  or  money  taken  away  by  a  thief 
by  violence,  if  the  robbery  was  commit- 
ted in  the  daytime.  Jinsivorth. 

O'rgal,  6r'g&l.  n.  s.  Lees  of  wine. 

O'RGAN,  or'gSn.  n.  s.  [orga7ie,  French; 

1.  Natural  instrument;  as  the  tongue  is 
the  organ  of  speech,  the  lungs  of  respi- 
ration. 

When  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 
The  ever  lovely  organ  of  her  life 
Shall  come  apparel  I'd  in  more  precious  habit, 
Thau  when  she  liv'd  indeed.  Shakspeare. 

For  a  mean  and  organ,  by  which  this  operative 
virtue  might  be  continued,  God  appointed  the  light 
to  be  united,  and  gave  it  also  motion  and  heat. 

Raleigh. 

The  aptness  of  birds  is  not  so  much  in  the  con- 
formity of  the  organs  of  speech,  as  in  their  attention. 

Bacon 
Wit  and  will 
Can  judge  and  chuse,  without  the  body's  aid; 

Tho'  on  such  objects  they  are  working  still, 
As  thro'  the  body's  organs  are  convey 'd.       Davies. 

2.  An  instrument  of  musick  consisting  of 
pipes  filled  with  wind,  and  of  stops 
toucheil  by  the  hand.  [^Orgue,  Fr.] 

A  hand  of  a  vast  extension,  and  a  prodigious  num- 
ber of  fingers  playing  upon  all  the  organ  pipes  in  the 
world,  and  making  every  one  sound  a  particular 
uote.  Keil. 

While  in  more  lengthen'd  notes  and  slow. 
The  deep,  majestick,  solemn  organs  blow.       Po})e. 

Orga'nical,  6r-gan'ne-kal.  >    adj.  [^org-a- 
Orga'nick,  or-gan'nik.*"^     5     nique.,   Fr. 
organicusy  Latin.] 

1.  Consisting  of  various  parts  co-opera- 
ting with  each  other. 

He  rounds  the  air,  and  breaks  the  hymnick  notes 
In  birds,  heav'n's  choristers,  organick  throats; 
AVhich,  if  they  did  not  die,  might  seem  to  be 
A  tenth  rank  in  the  heav'niy  hierarchy.        Donne. 

He  with  serpent  tongue 
Organick,  or  impulse  of  vocal  air, 
His  fraudulent  temptation  thus  began.  Millon. 

The  oiganical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  live  and  move,  and  are  vitally  informed  by 
the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most  wise,  power- 
ful, and  beneliuent  Being.  Bentley. 

2.  Instrumental;  acting  as  instruments  of 
nature  or  art,  to  a  certain  end. 

Read  with  them  those  organick  arts  which  enable 
men  to  discourse  and  write  perspicuously,  elegantly, 
and  according  to  the  fittest  style  of  lofty,  mean,  or 
lowly.  Milton. 

3.  Respecting  organs. 

She  could  not  produce  a  monster  of  any  thing  that 
hath  more  vital  and  organical  parts  than  a  rock  of 
marble.  Ray. 

They  who  want  the  sense  of  discipline,  or  hearing, 
are  by  consequence  deprived  of  speech,  not  by  any 
immediate  organical  indisposition,  but  for  want  of 
discipline.  Holder. 

Ohga'nicali.y,      6r-gun'nd-kal-l^.      adv. 

[from  organical.^     By  means  of  organs 

or  instruments;  by  oiganical  disposition 

of  p.irts. 

All  stones,  metals,  and  minerals,  arc  real  vegeta- 
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bles;  that  is,  grow  organically  from  seeds,  as  well 
as  plants.  ^  Locke. 

Orga'nicalness,  6r.gan'n^-kal-n6s.  n  s. 
[from  organical.']  State  of  being  orga- 
nical. 

O'kganism,  or'ga-nizm.  n.  s.  [from  or- 
gan.']  Organical  structure. 

How  admirable  is  the  natural  structure  or  orga- 
nism of  bodies.  Grew. 

O'rgavist,  or'ga-nist.  n.  s.  lorgani.sre, 
Fr.  from  organ.]  One  who  plays  on  the 

organ. 
An  organist  serves  that  office  in  a  public  choir. 

Boyle. 
Organiza'tion,   or'gi-n^-zi'shiln.    n.    s. 
[from  organize.]  Construction  in  which 
the  parts  are  so  disposed  as  to  be  sub- 
servient to  each  other. 

Every  man's  senses  differ  as  much  from  others  in 
their  figure,  colour,  site,  and  infinite  other  peculia- 
rities in  the  organizatio7i,  as  any  one  man's  can 
from  itself,  through  divers  accidental  vai'iations. 

Glanville. 
That  being  then  one  plant,  which  has  such  an  or- 
ganization of  parts  in  one  coherent  body,  partaking 
of  one  common  life,  it  continues  to  be  the  same 
plant,  though  that  life  be  communicated  to  new  par- 
ticles of  matter,  in  a  like  continued  organization. 

Locke. 
To  O'rganize,  or'ga-nize.  v,    a.  [^organi- 
ser, French;  from  organ.]  To  construct 
so  as  that  one  part  co-operates  with  ano- 
ther; to  form  organically. 

As  the  soul  doth  organize  the  body,  and  give  unto 
every  member  that  substance,  quantity,  and  shape, 
which  nature  seeth  most  expedient,  so  the  inward 
gi-ace  of  sacraments  may  teach  what  serveth  best 
for  their  outvvai'd  form.  Hooker. 

A  genial  and  cherishing  heat  so  acts  upon  the  fit 
and  obsequious  matter,  wherein  it  was  hai-boured, 
as  to  organize  and  fashion  that  disposed  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  exigencies  of  its  own  nature.    Boyle. 
Those  nobler  faculties  of  the  mind,  matter  orga- 
nized could  never  produce.  Ray. 
The  identity  of  the  same  man  consists  in  a  par- 
ticipation of  the  same  continued  life  by  constantly 
fleeting  particles  in  succession  vitally  united  to  the 
same  organized  body.                                     Locke. 
O'rganloft,    or'gan-loft.    n.    s.     [organ 
and  loft.]     The  loft  where  the  organs 
stand. 

Five  young  ladies  of  no  small  fame  for  their  great 
severity  of  manners,  would  go  no  wLere  with  their 
lovers  but  to  an  organloft  in  a  church,  wlvere  they 
had  a  cold  treat  and  some  few  opera  songs.  Tatler. 
O'rgani'ipe,  or'gan-pipe.  n.  s.  [organ  and 
fiifie.]    The  pipe  of  a  musical  organ. 

The  thunder. 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organpipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper.  Shaksp. 

O'uGANY,  or'gan-^.  n.  s.  [origanum,  Lai.] 
An  herb.  Ainsnvorth. 

Orga'sm,  or'gazm.   n.   s.   [orgaamef    Fr. 
'opyccrf.L(^.]     Sudden  vehemence. 

This  rupture  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  spitting 
of  blood,  usually  arises  from  an  orgasm,  or  immo- 
derate motion  of  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
By  means  of  the  curious  lodgment  and  inoscula- 
tion of  the  auditory  nerves,  the  orgasins  of  the  spirits 
should  be  allayed,  and  perturbations  of  the  mind 
quieted.    ^  De.rliam. 
O'hgeis,  or'j^ze.  n.  s.   A  sea  fish,  called 
likewise  organling.     Both  seem  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  orkcnyling,  as  being  ta- 
ken on  the  Orkney  coast.      Ainsworth. 
O'rgies,  or'jdze.  7i.    s.   [orgie.1,  French; 
orgia,  Latin.]     Mad  rites  of  Bacchus; 
frantick  revels. 

I  i 
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These  are  nights  ' 
Solemn  to  the  shining  rites 
Of  the  fairy  prince  and  knights, 
While  the  moon  their  orgies  lights.        Ben  Joixscoi- 

She  feign'd  nocturnal  orgies;  left  my  bed, 
And,  mix'd  with  Trojan  dames,  the  dances  led. 

Dryden- 

Orgi'llous,  6r-jil'li!is.  adj.   [orgueilleux, 

French.]  Proud;  haughty.    Not  in  use. 

From  isles  of  ureece 
The  princes  orgillous,  their  high  blood  chafed. 
Have  to  the  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships.  Shaksp 
O'richalch,  6'r6-kalk.  n.  s.  [oric/ialcum, 
Latin.]   Brass. 

Not  Bilbo  steel,  nor  brass  from  Corinth  set. 
Nor  costly  orichalch  from  strange  Phoenice, 
But  such  as  could  both  Phoebus'  airows  ward, 
And  th'  hailing  darts  of  heav'u  beating  hard. 

Spenstr. 
O'RIENT,  6'r6-^nt."«  adj.  [oriens,  Lat.] 

1.  Rising  as  the  sun. 

Moon  that  now  meet'st  the  orient  sun,  now  fly'st 

With  the  fix'd  stars.  Milton. 

When  fair  morn  orient  in  heav'n  appear'd.  Milt. 

2.  Eastern;  oriental. 

3.  Bright;  shining;  glittering;  gaudy;  spark- 
ling. 

The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed, 
Shall  come  again  transform 'd  to  orient  pearl; 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest, 
Oftentimes  double  gain  of  happiness.  Shalcsp. 

There  do  breed  yearly  an  innumerable  company 
of  gnats,  whose  property  is  to  fly  unto  the  eye  of  the 
lion,  as  being  a  bright  and  omn<  thing.         Abbot. 
We  have  spoken  of  the  cause  of  orient  colours  in 
birds;  which  is  bj  the  fineness  of  the  strainer. 

Bacon. 
Morning  light 
More  orieni  in  yon  western  cloud,  that  draws 
O'er  the  blue  firmament  a  radiant  white.      Millon. 

In  thick  shelter  of  black  shades  imbowr'd, 
He  offers  to  each  weary  traveller 
His  orient  liquor  in  a  crystal  glass, 
To  quench  the  drouth  of  Phoebus.  Millon. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 
With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.  Dryd. 
O'rient,  6'r6-^nt.  n.  s.  [orient.,  French.] 
The  east;  the  part  where  the  sun  first 
appears. 
ORIE'NTAL,  6-r6-^n'tal.  adj.  [oriental, 
French.]     Eastern;   placed  in  the  east; 
proceeding  from  the  east. 

Your  ships  went  as  well  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
as  to  Pequin  upon  the  oriental  seas,  as  far  as  to  the 
borders  of  the  east  Tartary.  Bacon. 

Some  ascribing  hereto  the  generation  of  gold, 
conceive  the  bodies  to  receive  some  appropriate  in- 
fluence from  the  sun's  ascendant  and  oriental  radi- 
ations. Brown. 
Orien'tal,  6-re-fin'tal.  n,  s.  An  inhabitant 
of  the  eastern  parts  of  the  world. 

They  have  been  of  that  great  use  to  following 
ages,  as  to  be  imitated  by  the  Arabians  and  oiher 
orientals  Grew. 

Orie'ntalism,  o-rd-dn'td-lizm.  n.  s.  [from 
oriental.]  An  idiom  ot  the  eastern  lan- 
guages; an  eastern  mode  of  speech. 
Orienta'lity,  6-r6-^n-ta.l'16-l^.  n.  s. 
[irom  07-irntal.]  State  of  being  oriental. 
His  revolution  being  regular,  it  hath  no  efficacy 
peculiar  from  its  orientaiUy,  but  equally  dispei-seth 
his  beams.  Brown, 

O'rifice,  6r're-fis."2  les  „.  j,  [onj^cr,  Fr. 
or\ficium,  Lat.]  Any  opening  or  perfora- 
tion. 

The  prince  of  Orange,  in  his  first  hurt  by  the 

Spanish  boy,  could  find  no  means  to  stanch  the  blood, 

but  was  fain  lo  have  the  orifice  of  the  .vound  stop;)cd 

by  lueu's  thumbs,  succeeding  one  another  for  the 

1     space  of  two  days.  Bacon. 
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Their  mouths 
With  LiJeous  orifice  gap'd  on  us  wide, 
Portending  hollow  tiuce.  Millon, 

/Etna  was  bored  through  the  top  with  a  monstrous 
orifice.  Mdison. 

Blood-letting,  Hippocrates  saith,  should  be  done 
with  broad  lancets  or  swords,  in  order  to  make  a 
large  orifice  by  stabbing  or  pertusion.      ^rbuthnot. 

O'riflamb,  or'e-flam.  n.  s.  [probably  a 
corruption  oi  aurlflammay  Lat.  ovjiam- 
me  d'or^  French;  in  like  manner  as  or- 
piment  is  corrupted.]  A  golden  stand- 
ard. Ainsivorth. 

0'HiGAN,6r'6-gin.«8  „  ^  \origan^  French; 
origanum^  Latin.]  Wild  marjoram. 

I  saw  her  in  her  proper  hue, 
Bathing  herself  in  origan  and  thyme.  Spenser. 

O'rigin,  6r'r6-j5n.  }  n.  s.  ^origine^ 

Ori'ginal,  6-rid'jd-nal.*'"'  3  French;  ori- 
go,  Latin.] 

1.  Beginning;  first  existence. 

The  sacred  historian  only  treats  of  the  origins  of 
terrestrial  animals.  Bentley. 

2.  Fountain;  suurce;  that  which  gives  be- 
ginning or  existence. 

Nature,  which  contemns  its  origin. 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself.       Shakspeare 

If  any  station  upon  earth  be  honourable,  theirs 
was:  and  their  posterity  therefore  have  no  reason 
to  blush  at  the  memory  of  such  an  original. 

Alterhury. 

Some  philosophers  have  placed  the  original  of 
power  in  admiration,  either  of  surpassing  form,  great 
valour,  or  superior  understanding.  Davenant, 

Original  of  beings!  pow'r  divine! 
Since  that  1  live  and  that  I  think,  is  thine.     Prior. 

These  great  orbs, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light.  Prior. 

3.  First  copy;  archetype;  that  from  which 
any  thing  is  transcribed  or  translated. 
In  this  sense  origin  is  not  used. 

Compare  this  translation  with  the  original,  the 
three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  almost  word  for 
word,  not  only  with  the  same  elegance,  but  with 
the  same  turn  of  expression.  Addison. 

External  material  things,  as  the  objects  of  sensa- 
tion; and  the  operations  of  our  minds  within,  as  the 
objects  of  reflection;  are  the  only  originals  from 
whence  all  our  ideas  take  their  beginnings.  Locke. 

4.  Derivation;  descent. 

They,  like  the  seed  from  which  they  sprung,  ac- 
curst, 
Against  the  gods  immortal  hatred  nurst; 
An  impious,  arrogant,  and  cruel  brood, 
Expressing  their  original  from  blood.  Dryden. 

ORFGINAL,  6-rid'je-nal.i7o  adj.  lorigi- 
nel,  Fr.  origtnalis,  Latin.]  Primitive; 
pristine;  first. 

The  original  question  was,  whether  God  hath  for- 
bidden the  giving  any  worship  to  himself  by  an  im- 
age? Stillingfleet. 
Had  Adam  obeyed  God,  his  original  perfection, 
the  knowledge  and  ability  God  at  first  gave  him, 
would  still  have  continued.  Wake. 

You  still,  fair  mother,  in  your  offspring  trace 
The  stock  of  beauty  destin'd  for  the  race ; 
Kind  nature  forming  them,  the  pattern  took. 
From  heav'n's  first  work,  and  Eve's  original  look. 

Prior. 

Ori'ginally,  6-rid'j^-nal-l^.  adv.  [from 

original.^ 
1.    Primarily;    with   regard  to   the   first 
cause;  from  the  beginning. 

A  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that  hold- 
eth  his  crown  by  a  willing  act  of  estates,  and  one 
that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law  of  nature  and 
descent  of  blood.  Bacon. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
commauicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  whom 
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he  intended  to  bring  unto  the  fruition  of  himself. 

Pearson. 
A  present  blessing  upon  our  fasts,  is  neither  ori- 
ginally due  from  God's  justice,  nor  becomes  due  to 
us  from  his  veracity.  Smallridge. 

2.  At  first. 

The  metallic  and  mineral  matter,  found  m  the 
perpendicular  intervals  of  the  strata,  was  originally 
and  at  the  time  of  the  deluge,  lodged  in  the  bodies 
of  those  stiata.  Woodward. 

3.  As  the  first  author. 

For  what  originally  others  writ. 
May  be  so  well  disguis'd  and  so  improv'd. 
That  with  some  justice  it  may  pass  for  yours. 

Roscommon. 

Ori'ginalness,     o-rid'je-nal-n^s.     n.    s. 

[from  original.^     The  quality  or   state 

of  being  original. 
Ori'ginary,    6-rid'j6na-r4.     adj.    \_origi- 

naire,  French;   from  origin.'] 

1.  Productive;  causing  existence. 

The  production  of  animals  in  the  originary  way, 
requires  a  certain  degree  of  warmth,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sun's  influence.  Cheyne. 

2.  Primitive;  that  which  was  the  first 
state. 

Remember  I  am  built  of  clay,  and  must 
Resolve  to  my  originary  dust.  Sandys. 

To  Ori'ginath;,  6-rid'je-nate.  v.  a.  [from 
origin.^     To  bring  into  existence. 

To  Ori'ginate,  o-rld'j^-nate.  v.  n.  To 
take  existence. 

Origina'tion,  6-rid-j^-na'shiln.  n.  s.  \_ori' 
ginatioy  Latin;   from  originate.^ 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  bringing  into  ex- 
istence; first  production. 

The  tradition  of  the  origination  of  mankind  seems 
to  be  universal;  but  the  particular  methods  of  that 
origination  excogitated  by  the  heathen,  were  par- 
ticular. Hale. 

This  eruca  is  propagated  by  animal  parents,  to 
wit,  butterflies,  after  the  common  origination  of  all 
caterpillars.  Ray. 

Descai-tes  first  introduced  the  fancy  of  making  a 
world,  and  deducing  the  origination  of  the  universe 
from  mechanical  principles.  Keil. 

2.  Descent  from  a  primitive. 
The  Greek  word  used  by  the  apostles  to  express 

the  church,  signifieth  a  calling  forth,  if  we  look  up- 
on the  origination .  Pearson. 

O'rison,  6r'r6-z\jn.*^*  n.  s.  [orcwon,  Fr. 
This  word  is  variously  accented;  Shak- 
sjieare  has  the  accent  both  on  the  first 
and  second  syllables;  Milton  and  Cra- 
shaw  on  the  first,  others  on  the  second.] 
A  prayer;  a  supplication. 
Nymph,  in  thy  orisons 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd.  Hamlet. 

Alas!  your  too  much  love  and  care  of  me 
Are  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch. 

Shakspeare. 

He  went  into  St.  Paul's  church,  where  he  had 

orisons  and  Te  Deum  sung.  Bacon. 

My  wakeful  lay  shall  knock 
At  th'  oriental  gates,  and  duly  mock 
The  early  lark's  shrill  orisons,  to  be 
An  anthem  at  the  day's  nativity.  Crashaw. 

His  daily  orisons  attract  our  ears.  Sandys. 

Lowly  they  bow'd,  adoring,  and  began 
Their  orisons,  each  morning  duly  paid.         Milton. 

So  went  he  on  with  his  oiisons, 
Which,  if  you  mark  them  well,  were  wise  ones. 

Cotton. 
Here  at  dead  of  night 
The  hermit  oft,  mid  his  orisons,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  time  disparting  tow'rs.      Dyer. 

The  midnight  clock  attests  my  fervent  pray'rs. 
The  rising  sun  my  orisons  declaies.  Harte. 
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Ork,  6rk.   n.  s.  \_orca,  Lat.]     A  sort  ot 

great  fish. 
O'rlop,  6r'l6p.  n.  s.  loverloo/i,  Dutch.] 

The  middle  deck.  Skinner. 

A  small  ship  of  the  king's  called  the  Pensie,  was 

assailed  by  the  Lyon,  a  principal  ship  of  Scotland; 

wherein  the  Pensie  so  applied  her  shot,  that  the 

Lyon's  oerloop  was  broken,  her  sails  and  tackling 

torn;  and  lastly,  she  was  boarded  and  taken. 

hayward. 
O'RNAMENT,  or'na-m^nt.  n.  s.  [orna- 

mentum,  Latin;  ornement,  French.] 

1.  Embellishment;  decoration. 

So  may  the  outwaid  shows  be  least  themselves; 
The  world  is  still  deceiv'd  with  oniament.  Shaksp. 

2.  Something  that  embellishes. 
Ivorie,  wrought  in  ornaments  to  decke  the  cheekes 

of  horse.  Chapman, 

The  Tuscan  chief  to  me  has  sent 
Their  crown,  and  ev'ry  regal  ornament.  Dryden. 
No  circumstances  of  life  can  place  a  man  so  far 
below  the  notice  of  the  world,  but  that  his  virtues  or 
vices  will  reader  him,  in  some  degree,  an  ornament 
or  disgrace  to  his  profession.  Rogers, 

3.  Honour;  that  which  confers  dignity. 
They  are  abused  and  injured,  and  betrayed  from 

their  only  perfection,  whenever  they  are  taught, 
that  any  thing  is  an  ornament  in  them,  that  is  not 
an  ornament  in  the  wisest  amongst  mankind.  Law. 
The  persons  of  different  qualities  in  both  sexes, 
are  indeed  allowed  their  ditierent  mnaments;  but 
these  aie  by  no  means  costly,  being  rather  designed 
as  marks  of  distinction  than  to  make  a  figure. 

Addison. 

Orname'ntal,  6r-nS-m^n'tal.*8  adj.  [from 
orna?nent.~j  Serving  to  decoration;  giv- 
ing embellishment. 

Some  think  it  most  ornatnenlal  to  wear  their 
bracelets  on  their  wrists,  others  about  their  ancles. 

Brown. 
If  the  kind  be  capable  of  more  perfection,  though 
rather  in  the  ornamental  parts  of  it,  than  the  essen- 
tial, what  rules  of  morality  or  respect  have  I  brok- 
en, in  naming  the  defects,  that  they  may  hereafter 
be  amended?  Dryden. 

Even  the  heathens  have  esteemed  this  variety  not 
only  ornamental  to  the  earth,  but  a  proof  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  Creator.  Woodward. 
If  no  advancement  or  knowledge  can  be  had  from 
universities,  the  time  there  spent  is  lost;  every  or- 
namental part  of  education  is  better  taught  else- 
where. Smft. 

Orname'ntall-x,  6r-nS.-m^n't41-16.  adv. 
[Irom  ornamental.']  In  such  a  manner 
as  may  confer  ernbellishment. 

Orname'nted,  or'na-men-t^d.  adj.  [froni 
ornaniejit.~\  Embellished;  bedecked. 
This  is,  1  think,  a  word  of  late  intro- 
duction, not  very  elegant. 

O'RNATE,  or'nite.si  adj.  [orwafus,  Lat.] 
Bedecked;  decorated;  fine. 
What  thing  of  sea  or  land. 
Female  of  sex  it  seems, 
That  so  bedeck'd,  ornate,  and  gay. 
Comes  this  way  sailing?  Milton. 

O'rnateness,   or'nate-n^s.    n.   a.    [from 
ornate.]     Finery;  state  of  being  embel-  . 
lished. 

O'rnatuhe,  or'na-ture.  n.  s.  [ornatus^ 
Latin.]     Decoration.  Ainsworth. 

Orni'scopist,  6r-ni&''k6-pist.  n.  s.  [efK$ 
and  tc-KOTT*.]  One  wiio  examines  the 
flight  of  birds  in  order  to  foretel  futu- 
rity. 

Ornitho'i.ogy,  6r-nd-;/(6r6-j6-  71.  s.  [e^Ks 
and  A«ye5.]     A  discourse  on  birds. 

O'RPHAN,  6r'lan.'*»  n.  s.  [o^cpuvot;  or- 
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fihelin^  Fr.]     A  child  who  has  lost  fa- 
ther or  mother,  or  both. 

Poor  orphan  in  the  wide  world  scattered, 
As  budding  branch  rent  from  the  native  tree, 
And  thrown  forth  until  it  be  withered: 
Such  is  the  state  of  man.  Spenser. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  reave  the  ot-phan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong, 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?      Shaksp. 

Sad  widows,  by  thee  lilled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.  Sandys. 

The  sea  with  spoils  his  angiy  bullets  strow, 
Widows  and  m-plians  making  as  they  go.      Waller. 

Pity,  with  a  parent's  mind, 
This  helpless  orphan  whom  thou  leav'st  behind. 

Dryden. 

Collections  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 

whether  widows  or  orphans.  J^elson. 

O'rphan,  or' fan.  adj.  \_orfihelin.,  French.] 

Bereft  of  parents. 

This  king,  left  oi~phan  both  of  father  and  mother, 
found  his  estate,  when  he  came  to  age,  so  disjointed 
even  in  the  noblest  and  strongest  limbs  of  govern- 
ment, that  the  name  of  a  king  was  grown  odious. 

Sidney. 
O'liPHANAGE,  or'fan-idje.s"  >     n.    s.    \^or- 
O'rphanism,   or'fan-nizm.  5      fi/ie/inage, 
French;  from  or/iAan.^    State  of  an  or- 
phan. 
O'rpiment,   6r'pe-m6nt.    n.  s.    \jiurifiig- 
menturn,  Latin;  orfiiment,  or/iin,  Fr.] 

True  and  genuine  oi'piment  is  a  foliaceous  fossil, 
of  a  fine  and  pure  texture,  remarkably  heavy,  and 
its  colour  is  a  bright  and  beautiful  yellow,  like  that 
of  gold.  It  is  not  hard  but  very  tough,  easily  bend- 
ing without  breaking.  Oipivient  has  been  suppo- 
sed to  contain  gold,  and  is  found  in  mines  of  gold, 
silver,  and  copper,  and  sometimes  in  the  strata  of 
marl.  Hill. 

For  the  golden  colour,  it  may  be  made  by  some 
small  mixture  of  orpiinent,  such  as  they  use  to  brass 
in  the  yellow  alchymy;  it  will  easily  recover  that 
which  the  iron  loseth.  Bacon. 

Orpha'notrophy,  6r'fan-n6-tr6-fe.  n.  s. 
\_ep<px]iei  and  Tfotpt).^  An  hospital  for 
orphans. 
O'rpine,  or'pin.i*"*  n.  s.  \orfiin.,  Fr.  tele- 
phony Lat.]  Liverer  or  rose  root,  ana- 
camfiserosy  Telefihum.,  or  Rhodia  radis. 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Cool  violets  and  oi-pine  growing  still, 
Embathed  balm  and  cheerful  galingale.  Spenser. 
O'rrery,  or'r^r-r^."'^  n.  s.  An  instru- 
ment which  by  many  complicated  move- 
ments represents  the  revolutions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies.  It  was  first  made  by 
Mr.  Rowley,  a  mathematician  born  at 
Lichfield,  and  so  named  from  his  pa- 
tron the  earl  of  Orrery:  by  one  or  other 
of  this  family  almost  every  art  has  been 
encouraged  or  improved. 
O'rris,  or'ris.  n,  s.  [^orisj  Lat.]  A  plant 
and  flower.  Aliller. 

The  nature  of  the  orris  root  is  almost  singular; 
for  roots  that  are  in  any  degree  sweet,  it  is  but  the 
s£mie  sweetness  with  the  wood  or  leaf;  but  the  orris 
is  not  sweet  in  the  leaf;  neither  is  the  flower  any 
thing  so  sweet  as  the  root.  Bacon, 

O'rris,  or'ris.  n.  s.  [old  French.]  A  sort 

of  gold  or  silver  lace. 
Orts,  orts.  n.  s.  seldom  with  a  singular. 
[This  word  is  derived  by  Skhmer  from 
or(,  German,  the  fourth  part  of  any 
(hivg;  by  Lye  more  reasonably  from 
orda^   Irish,  a  fragment.     In  Anglo- 


Saxon,  ord  signifies  the  beginning; 
whence  in  some  provinces  odds  and 
endsy  for  ords  and  ends,  signify  rem- 
mants,  scattered  pieces,  refuse;  from 
ord  thus  used  probably  came  ort.'\  Re- 
fuse; things  left  or  thrown  away.  Ob- 
solete. 

He  must  be  taught,  and  tiain'd,  and  bid  go  forth; 
A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
On  abjects  or/s  and  imitations.  Shaksp. 

The  fractions  of  her  faith,  oris  of  her  love, 
The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
Of  her  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Shakspeare. 

Much  good  do't  you  then ; 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men 
Can  feed  on  orts,  and  safe  in  your  stage-cloths, 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 
The  stagers,  and  the  stage-wrights  too.  B.  Jonson. 

O'RTHODOX,  or'^Ao-doks.^oa       ^  adj. 

ORTHODO'XAL,  6r-thb-d6ks'kl.  S   [op. 

S-oi;   and  S'oKea;    orthodojc,   Fr.J     Sound 

in  opinion  and  doctrine;   not   heretical. 

Orthodoxal  is  not  used. 

Be  you  persuaded  and  settled  in  the  true  protes- 
tant  religion  professed  by  the  church  of  England, 
which  is  as  sound  and  orthodox  in  the  doctrine 
thereof,  as  any  christian  church  in  the  world.  Bacon. 

An  uniform  profession  of  one  and  the  same  or- 
thodoxal verity,  which  was  once  given  to  the  saints 
in  the  holy  apostles'  day.  fVhite. 

Eternal  bliss  is  not  immediately  supersti'ucted  on 
the  most  orthodox  beliefs;  but  as  our  Saviour  saith, 
If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  you  do 
them;  the  doing  must  be  first  superstructed  on  the 
knowing  or  believing,  before  any  happiness  can  be 
built  on  it.  Hammond. 

Origen  and  the  two  Clemens's,  their  works  were 
originally  orthodox,  but  had  been  afterwai'ds  cor- 
rupted, and  interpolated  by  hereticks  in  some  parts 
of  them.  Waterland. 

O'rthodoxly,  or' tho-doks-li.  adv.  [from 
orthodox.'^  With  soundness  of  opinion. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  England,  expressed 
in  the  thirtj-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  so  or- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  the  honour  of  our  religion.  Bacon. 
O'rthodoxy,  or'^/io-dok-s^.^'''  n.  s.  [_op- 
5o(5o|;«;  orthodoxies  French;  from  or- 
thodox.'] Soundness  in  opinion  and  doc- 
trine. 

Basil  himself  bears  full  and  clear  testimony  to 
Gregory's  orthodoxy.  Waterland. 

I  do  not  attempt  explaining  the  mysteries  of  the 
christian  religion;  since  Providence  intended  there 
should  be  mysteries,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  piety, 
o?-//todo Ji/,  or  good  sense,  t»go  about  it.         Swift. 

O'rthodromicks,  or-^/zo-drom'iks.  n.  s. 
[from  o^3-»i  and  J'feiM.o?.]  The  art  of 
sailing  in  the  arc  of  some  great  circle, 
vvhich  is  the  shortest  or  straightest  dis- 
tance between  any  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  globe.  Harris. 

O'rthooromy,  6r-^A6-dr6m'6.  n.  s.  \_ep$-oi 
and  ^pofMi;  orthodromic,  Fr.]  Sailing 
in  a  straight  course. 

O'RTHOGO-N,  or'Mo-gon.  n.  s.  [cp^a 
and  ymix.'\     A  rectangled  figure. 

The  square  will  make  you  ready  for  all  manner 
of  compartments;  your  cylinder  for  vaulted  turrets 
and  round  buildings;  your  orthogon  and  pyramid 
for  sharp  steeples.  Peacham. 

Ortho'gonal,  6r-?A6g'g6-nal.  adj.  [or- 
thogonel,  French;  from  orthogon.]  Rec- 
tangular. 

Ortho'okapher,  6r-?A6g'graf-far,  n.  s. 
i'i2 


[«^5-«5  and  y^a^*.]     One  who  spells  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  oi  grammar. 

He  was  wont  to  speak  plain,  like  an  honest  man 

and  a  soldier;  and  now  he  is  turued  orttiographer , 

his  words  are  just  so  many  strange  dishes.     Shaksp^ 

Orthogra'phical,  or-Mo-graf  fe-kal.  adj. 

[from  orthography.] 

1.  Rightly  spelled. 

2.  Relating  to  the  spelling. 

I  received  from  him  the  following  letter,  which 
after  having  rectified  some  little  ortlugraphical  mis- 
takes, I  shall  make  a  present  of  to  Uie  puijlic 

iipectator. 

3.  Delineated  according  to  the  elevation, 
not  the  ground-plot. 

In  the  orthographical  schemes  there  should  be  a 
true  delineation  and  the  just  dimensions  of  each  face, 
and  of  what  belongs  to  it.  J\Iortinur. 

Orthogra'phioally,  or-Mo-graffe-kal- 
16.  adv.  [from  orthographical.] 

1.  According  to  the  rules  of  spelling. 

2.  According  to  the  elevation. 
ORTHO'GRArilY,  or-r/mg'grHf-^.""  „. 

s.  [o^a-oi  and  ypx^ui   orthographic,  Fr.] 

1.  The  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
how  words  should  be  spelled. 

This  would  render  languages  much  more  easy  to 
be  learned,  as  to  reading  and  pronouncing,  and  es- 
pecially as  to  the  writing  them,  which  new  as  they 
stand  we  find  to  be  troublesome,  and  it  is  no  small 
part  of  grammar  which  tieats  of  orthography  and 
right  pronunciation.  Holder. 

2.  The  art  or  practice  of  spelling. 

In  London  they  clip  their  words  after  one  man- 
ner about  the  court,  another  in  the  city,  and  a  third 
in  the  suburbs;  all  which  reduced  to  writing,  would 
entirely  confound  orthography.  Swift. 

3.  The  elevation  of  a  building  delineated. 

You  have  the  orthography  or  upright  of  this 
ground-plot,  and  the  explanation  with  a  scale  of 
feet  and  inches.  Moxon. 

Ortho'pnoea,  6r-fA6p'n6-a.  n.  s.  [op^tTr- 
votBc;  orthopnee,  French.]  A  disorder 
of  the  lungs,  in  which  respiration  can 
be  performed  only  in  an  upright  pos- 
ture. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma  oft  turning  to  an  or- 
thopnaea;  the  cause  a  translation  of  tai'tarous  hu- 
mours from  his  joints  to  his  lungs.  Harvey. 

0'RTi\E,6v'iiv.^^'  adj.  [ortive,  French;  or- 
tivus,  Latin.]  Relating  to  the  rising  of 
any  planet  or  star. 

O'R  TOLAJ\r,  6r't6-liin.«8  n.  s.  [French.] 

A  small  bird  nccounted  very  delicious. 

Nor  ortolans  nor  godwits.  Coicley. 

O'rval,  or'val.  n.  s.  [orvale,  French;  or 
vala,  Latin.]     The  herb  clary.       Diet. 

Orvie'tan,  6r-ve-6'tan.  n.  s.  {orvietano, 
Italian;  so  called  from  a  mountebank  at 
Orvieto  in  Italy]  An  uniidote  or  coun- 
ter poison;  a  mtdicmal  composition  or 
electuary,  good  against  poison.    Bailey. 

Osuheo'cele,  6s-k6-6'sele.  n.  s.  [o^yjof 
and  KYiXr,.]  A  kind  of  hernia  when  the 
intestines  break  into  the  scrotum.  Diet. 

Osoilla'tion,  os-sil-la'shiin.  n.  s.  [oscil- 
lum,  Lat.]  The  act  of  moving  back- 
ward and  forward  like  a  pendulum. 

Osci'llatory,  6s-sil'la-tiir-ri.  adj.  [os- 
cillum,  Lat.]  Moving  backward  and 
forward  like  a  pendulum. 

The  actions  upon  the  solids  are  stimulating  or  in- 
creasing their  vibrations,  or  osulUUory  motions. 

•Arbulhnot 
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Osci'tanot,  6s's6-tan-se.  n.  s.  [^oscitantia, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  yawning. 

2.  Unusual  sleepiness;  carelessness. 

If  persons  of  circumspect  piety  have  been  over- 
taken, what  security  can  there  be  for  our  wreckless 
oscUancy?  Gov.  of  Ike  Tongue. 

It  might  proceed  from  the  oscitancy  of  transcrib- 
ers, who,  to  dispatch  their  work  the  sooner,  used  to 
write  ail  numbers  m  cyphers.  SjHctator. 

Osci'xANT,  6s's6-tant.  adj.  [oscUans,  Lat.] 

1.  Yawning;  unusually  sleepy. 

2.  Sleepy;  sluggish. 

Our  oscitant  lazy  piety  gave  vacancy  for  them, 
and  they  will  now  lend  none  back  again. 

Decay  of  Piely. 
Osoita'tion,  6s-s6-ta'shAn.  n.  s.  [^oscito, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  yawning. 

I  shall  defer  considering  this  subject  till  I  come 
to  my  treatise  of  oscitation,  laughter,  and  ridicule. 

Tatler. 

O'siER,  o'zh^r.'*^*  n.  s.   \^osier,  Fr.  vUejc, 

Latin.]     A   tree    of  the   willow    kind, 

growing  by   the   water,  of  which   the 

twigs  are  used  for  basket-work. 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shakspeai'e. 
Ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye, 
t  must  fill  up  this  osier  cage  of  ours 
With  baleful  weeds  and  precious  juiced  flowers. 

Shakspeare. 
Car  comes  crown'd  with  ozier,  segs,  and  weeds. 

Drayton 

Bring  them  for  food  sweet  boughs  and  oziers  cut, 

Nor  all  the  winter  long  thy  hay-rick  shut.        May. 

Like  her  no  nymph  can  willing  oziers  bend. 
In  basket-works,  which  painted  streaks  commend. 

Dryden. 

Along  the  marshes  spread. 

We  make  the  osier  fringed  bank  our  bed.        Pope. 

O'sMUND,  oz'mund.  n.  s.    A  plant.     It  is 

sometimes  used  in  medicine.     It  grows 

upon  bogs  in  divers  parts  of  England. 

Miller. 
O'spuAY,  os'pri.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
ossifraga,  Latin.]  The  sea  eagle,  of 
which  it  is  reported,  that  when  he  ho- 
vers in  the  air,  all  the  fish  in  the  water 
turn  up  their  bellies,  and  lie  still  for 
him  to  seize  which  he  pleases.  Hamner. 

1  think  he'll  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  ospray  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.  Shakspeare. 

Among  the  fowls  shall  not  be  eaten,  the  eagle, 
the  ossifrage,  and  the  ospray.  J\'umbers. 

O'SSELET,  os's^Aitt.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
little  hard  substance  arising  on  the  in- 
side of  a  horse's  knee,  antiong  the  small 
bones;  it  grows  out  of  a  gummy  sub- 
stance which  fastens  those  bones  toge- 
ther. Farrier's  Diet. 
O'ssioLE,  6s'sik-kl.*°^  n.  s.  [^ossiculum, 
Lat.]     A  small  bone. 

There  are  three  very  little  bones  in  the  ear,  up- 
on whose  right  constitution  depends  the  due  tension 
of  the  tympanum;  and  if  the  action  of  one  little 
muscle,  which  serves  to  draw  one  of  these  ossicles, 
fixt  to  the  tympanum,  be  lost  or  abated,  the  tension 
of  that  membrane  ceasing,  sound  is  hindered  from 
coming  into  the  ear.  Holder. 

Ossi'fick,   os-sif'fick.^o"  adj.    [^ossa    and 
facio,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  of  ma- 
king bones,  or  changing  carneous  or 
membranous  to  bony  substance. 
If  the  caries  be  superficial,  and  the  bone  firm, 
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you  may  by  medicaments  consume  the  moisture  in 
the  caries,  dry  the  bone,  and  dispost  it,  by  \  iiti>, 
of  its  ossifck  faculty,  to  thrust  out  callus,  and  uiaKi^ 
separation  of  its  caries.  Wiseman. 

Ossifica'tion,  6s-s^-f6-ki'shtin.  n.  .v. 
[from  ossifij.']  Change  of  carneous, 
membranous,  or  cartilaginous,  into 
bony  substance. 

Ossificalions  or  indurations  of  the  artery,  appear 
so  constantly  in  the  beginnings  of  aneurisms,  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  judge  whether  they  are  the  cause  or 
the  efi'ect  of  them.  Sharp. 

Ossi'frage,  os's^-fridje.  n.s.  [ossifraifu, 
Latin;  osaifragiic,  French.]  A  kind  ot 
eagle,  whose  flesh  is  forbid  under  the 
name  of  gryphon.  The  ossifraga  or 
osfiray^  is  thus  called  because  it  breaks 
the  bones  of  animals  in  order  to  come 
at  the  marrow.  It  is  said  to  dig  up 
bodies  in  church  yards,  and  eat  what  it 
finds  in  the  bones,  which  has  been  the 
occasion  that  the  Latins  call  it  avis  bus- 
taria.     See  Ospuay.  Calmet. 

To  O'ssiFY,  os'se-fi.^^^  -v.  a.  \_ossa  and 
/acio.'\   To  change  to  bone. 

The  dilated  aorta  every  where  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cyst  is  generally  ossifyed.  Sharp. 
Ossi'voRous.   6s-siv'v6-rus.®^*    adj.  [^ossa 
and  voro."^  Devouring  bones. 

The  bone  of  the  gullet  is  not  in  all  creatures  alike 
answci-able  to  the  body  or  stomach;  as  in  the  fox, 
which  feeds  on  bones,  and  swallows  whole,  or  with 
little  chewing;  and  next  in  a  dog  and  other  ossivo- 
rous  quadrupeds,  it  is  very  large.  Derham. 

O'ssuARY,  6s'shu-ar-e.  n.  s.  \^ossuarium, 
Latin.]  A  charnelhouse;  a  place  where 
the  bones  of  dead  people  are  kept. 

Did. 

OsT,  ost.      ')n.s.    A  vessel  upon  which 
Oust,  o^ist.  5      hops  or  malt  are  dried. 

Diet. 

Oste'nsible,  6s-tdn'sd-bl.  adj.  [^ostendo., 
Latin.]  Such  as  is  proper  or  intended 
to  be  shown. 

OsTE'NsivE,6s-t^n'siv.^*®  ^^^  adj.  [ostentif, 
French;  ostendo,  Latin.]  Showing;  be- 
tokening. 

Oste'nt,  6s-t^nt'.  n.  s.  \^ostentum,  Lat.] 

1 .  Appearance;  air;  manner;  mien. 

Use  all  th'  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent, 
To  please  his  grandam.  Shaksp. 

2.  Show;  token.  These  senses  are  pecu- 
liar to  Shakspeare. 

Be  merry  and  employ  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and'such  fair  ostenls  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there.      Shaksp. 

3.  A  portent;  a  prodigy;  any  thing  omi- 
nous. 

To  stirre  our  zeales  up,  that  admir'd,  whereof  a 
fact  so  cleane 
Of  all  ill  as  our  sacrifice,  so  fearful  an  ostent 
Should  be  the  issue.  Chapman. 

Latinus,  Irighted  with  his  dire  ostent. 
For  council  to  his  father  Faunus  went; 
And  sought  the  shades  renown'd  for  prophecy, 
Which  near  Albunia's  sulph'rous  fountain  lie. 

Dryden, 

OsTENTA'TioN,6s-t^n-ta'shiin.  n.  s.  [^osten- 
tation,  French;  ostentado,  Latin.] 

1.  Outward  show;  appearance. 

If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians? — 
— ^March  on,  my  fellows, 
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Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 

Divide  in  all  with  us  Shakspeare. 

You  are  come 
A  market-maid  to  Home,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love.  Shakspeare. 

-.  Ambitious  display,  boast;  vain  show. 
This  is  the  usual  sense. 

If  all  these  secret  springs  of  detraction  fail,  yet  a 
vain  ostentation  of  wit  sets  a  man  on  attacking  an 
established  name,  and  sacrificing  it  to  the  mirth  and 
laughter  of  those  about  him.  Spectator. 

He  knew  that  good  and  bountiful  minds  were 
sometimes  inclined  to  ostentation,  and  ready  to  co- 
ver it  with  pretence  of  inciting  others  by  their  ex- 
ample, and  therefore  checks  this  vanity:  Take  heed, 
says  he,  that  you  do  not  your  alms  before  men,  to 
be  seen.  Mterhury. 

With  all  her  li^stre,  now,  her  lover  warms; 
Then  out  of  ostentation,  hides  her  charms.  Young. 
The  great  end  of  the  art  is  to  sti-ike  the  imagina- 
tion. The  painter  is  therefore  to  make  no  ostenta- 
tion of  the  means  by  which  this  is  done;  the  spec- 
tator is  only  to  feel  the  result  in  his  bosom. 

Reynolds. 
3.  A  show;  a  spectacle.     Not  in  use. 

The  king  would  have  me  present  the  princess 
with  some  delightful  ostentation,  show,  pageant, 
antick,  or  firework.  Shakspeare 

OS  1  ENTA'TIOUS,  os-t^n-ti'shi^is.  adj. 
lostenio,  Latin.]  Boastful;  vain;  fond  of 
show;  fond  to  expose  to  view. 

Your  modesty  is  so  far  from  being  ostentatious  of 
the  good  you  do,  that  it  blushes  even  to  have  it 
known;  and  therefore  1  must  leave  you  to  the  satis- 
faction of  your  own  conscience,  which,  though  a  si- 
lent panegyrick,  is  yet  the  best.  Dryden. 
They  let  Ulysses  into  his  disposition,  and  he 
seems  to  be  ignorant,  credulous,  and  ostentatious. 

Broome. 
Ostenta'tiovsly,  6s-td^n-ti'shfis-le.  adv. 
[from  ostentatious.]  Vahily;  boastfully. 
Ostenta'tiousness,  6s-t^n-ta'shis-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  ostentatious.]  Vanity;  boast- 
fulness. 

Ostenta'tour,  6s-ten-t4'tiir.  n.  s.  \_os(eti' 
tateur,  Fr.  ostento,  Latin.]  A  boaster; 
a  vain  setter  to  show. 
Oste'ocolla,  6s-t&'6-k61-la.  n.  s.  [iV«» 
and  KoXXaioi;  osteocoile,  French.]  Osteo- 
colla  is  frequent  in  Germany,  and  has 
long  been  famous  for  bringing  on  a 
callus  in  fractured  bones.  Hill. 

OsteocoUa  is  a  spar,  generally  coai-se,  concreted 
with  earthy  or  stony  matter,  precipitated  by  water, 
and  incrusted  upon  sticks,  stones,  and  other  like  bo- 
^'cs.  Woodward. 

OsTEo'copE,  6s'tS-6-k6pe.  n.  s.  [iV£«v  and 
kott'Im;  osteoco/ie,  French.]  Pains  in  the 
bones,  or  rather  in  the  nerves  and  mem- 
branes that  encompass  them. 
Osteo'logy,  6s-t^-6ri6-j^.fii8  „  ^  [iVt'ev 
and  >^eya;  osteologie,  Fr.]  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  bones. 

Richard  Farloe,  well  known  for  his  acuteness  in 
dissection  of  dead  bodies,  and  his  great  skill  in 
osteology,  has  now  laid  by  that  practice.         Tatler. 

Osti'ary,  6s-tshd-ar-^.  n.  s.  [^ostium,  Lat.] 
The  opening  at  which  a  river  disem- 
bogues itself. 

It  is  received  that  the  Nilus  hath  seven  ostiaries, 
that  is,  by  seven  channels  disburtheneth  itself  unto 
the  sea.  Brown. 

O'sTLER,  os'lilr.*''^  98  11.  s.  \Jiostelier^  Fr.] 
The  man  who  takes  care  of  horses  at  an 
inn. 

The  smith,  the  ostler,  and  the  boot-catcher,  ought 
to  partake.  Sxcift. 
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O'sTLEUY,  6s'l^ir-ft.  n.  s.  \_hQstel.erie,  Fr.] 

The  place  belonging  to  the  ostler. 
O'sTR-vcisM,  6s'lra-slz  n.  n.  s.  [flVf«)6«r^«s; 
ostracisms^  Fr.]  A  manner  of  passing 
sentence,  in  which  the  note  of  acquittal 
or  condemnation  was  marked  upon  a 
shell  which  the  voter  threw  into  a  ves- 
sel.    Banishment;  public  censure. 

Virtue  in  courtiers'  hearts 
Suffers  an  ostracism,  and  departs; 
Profit,  ease,  fitness,  plenty,  bid  it  go, 
But  -vvhithcr,  only  knowing  you,  1  know.       Donne. 
Publick  envy  is  as  an  oslracism,  that  eclipseth  men 
when  they  grow  too  gieat;  and  therefore  it  is  a  bri- 
dle to  keep  them  within  bounds.  Bacon. 

Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  oslracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use.  Cleaveland. 
This  man,  upon  a  slight  and  false  accusation  of 
favouring  arbitrary  power,  was  banished  by  ostra- 
cism; which  in  English  would  signify,  that  they 
voted  he  should  be  removed  from  their  presence 
and  council  for  ever.  Swift. 

O'sTRAciTEs,  6s-tra-si't6s.  n.  s.  Ostracites 
expresses  the  common  oyster  in  its  fos- 
sil state.  Hill. 
O'sTRicH,  os'tritsh.  n.  s.  \autruche^  Fr. 
strtUhio,  Lat.]  Ostrich  is  ranged  among 
birds.  It  is  very  large,  its  wings  very 
short,  and  the  neck  about  four  or  five 
spans.  The  feathers  of  its  wings  are 
in  great  esteem,  and  are  used  as  an  or- 
nament for  hats,  beds,  canopies:  they 
are  stained  of  several  colours,  and  made 
into  pretty  tufts.  They  are  hunted  by 
way  of  course,  for  they  never  fly;  but 
use  their  wings  to  assist  them  in  run- 
ning more  swiftly.  The  ostrich  swal- 
lows bits  of  iron  or  brass,  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  birds  will  swallow 
small  stones  or  gravel,  to  assist  in  di- 
{nesting  or  comminuting  their  food.  It 
lays  its  eggs  upon  the  ground,  hides 
them  under  the  sand,  and  the  sun 
hatches  them.  Calmet. 
I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swal- 
low my  sword  like  a  gicat  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

Shaksp. 

Ciavest  thou  the  goodly  wings  unto  the  peacock? 

or  wings  and  feathers  unto  the  ostrich?  Job. 

The  Scots  knights  errant  fight,  and  fight  to  eat. 

Their  ostrich   stomachs  make   their  swords  their 

meat.  Cleaveland. 

Modern  ostriches  are  dwindled  to  mere  larks  in 

comparison  with  those  of  the  ancients.     JlrbvXhnot. 

Otacou'stick,  6t-ta-k6ii'slik.  n.  s.  [»Ta 
and  ux-au;  otacoustiquc^  French.]  An  in- 
strument to  facilitate  hearing. 

In  a  hare,  which  is  very  quick  of  hearing,  it  is 
supplied  with  a  bony  tube;  which,  as  a  natural 
otacoiislick,  is  so  directed  backward,  as  to  receive 
the  smallest  and  most  distant  sound  that  comes  be- 
hind her.  Grew. 

O'ther,  lirH'ur.^^  *^^  /iron,  [obep,  Sax. 

autre,  French.] 
1.  Not  the  same;  not  this;  different.  In 
this  sense  it  seems  an  adjective,  yet  in 
the  plural,  when  the  substantive  is  sup- 
pressed, it  has,  contrarily  to  the  nature 
of  adjectives,  a  plural  termination:  as, 
of  last  vjeek  three  days  were  fair,  the 
others  rainy. 
Of  good  actions  some  arc  better  than  other  some. 

Hooker. 
Will  it  not  be  receiv'd 
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That  they  have  done't? — 

— Who  dares  receive  it  otherl  Shaksp. 

The  dismayed  matrons  and  maidens,  some  in 
their  houses,  other  some  in  the  churches  with  floods 
of  tears  and  lamentable  cries,  poured  forth  tlieir 
prayers  to  the  Almighty,  craving  his  help  in  that 
their  hard  distress.  KnoUes. 

He  that  will  not  give  just  occasion  to  think,  that 
all  government  in  the  world  is  the  product  only  of 
force  and  violence,  and  that  men  live  together  by 
no  other  rules  but  that  of  beasts,  where  the  strong- 
est carries;  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for  perpetual 
disorder  and  mischief,  tumult,  sedition,  and  rebel- 
lion; things  that  the  followers  of  that  hypothesis  so 
loudly  cry  out  against,  must  of  necessity  find  out  an- 
other state  of  government.  Locke. 

No  leases  shall  ever  be  made  other  than  leases 
for  years  not  exceeding  thirty-one,  in  possession, 
and  not  in  reversion  or  remainder.  Swift. 

2.  Not  I,  or  he,  but  some  one  else.  In  this 
sense  it  is  a  substantive,  and  has  a  geni- 
tive and  plural. 

Where  I  king, 
T  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands; 
Desire  his  jewels  and  this  other''s  house.  Shakspeare. 

Physicians  are  some  of  them  so  conformable  to 
the  will  of  the  patient,  as  tliey  press  not  the  cure 
of  the  disease;  and  some  others  are  so  regular  in 
proceeding  according  to  art,  as  they  respect  not  the 
condition  of  the  patient.  Bacon- 

The  confusion  arises,  when  the  one  will  put  their 
sickle  into  the  other''s  harvest.  Lesley. 

Never  allow  yourselves  to  be  idle,  whilst  others 
are  in  want  of  any  thing  that  your  hands  can  make 
for  them.  Laio. 

The  king  had  all  he  crav'd,  or  could  compel, 
And  all  was  done — let  others  judge  how  well. 

Daniel. 

3.  Not  the  one,  not  this,  but  the  contrary. 

There  is  that  controling  worth  in  goodness,  that 
the  will  cannot  but  like  and  desire  it;  and  on  the 
otiier  side,  that  odious  deformity  in  vice,  that  it  ne- 
ver offers  itself  to  the  affections  of  mankind,  but 
under  the  disguise  of  the  other.  South. 

4.  Correlative  to  each. 

In  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  other  better 
than  themselves.  Philippians. 

Scotland  and  thou  did  each  in  other  live. 
Nor  would'st  thou  her,  nor  could  she  thee  survive. 

Dryden. 

5.  Something  beside. 

The  learning  of  Latin  being  nothing  but  the 
leai-ning  of  words,  join  as  much  otiier  real  know- 
ledge with  it  as  you  can.  Locke. 

6.  The  next. 
Thy  air. 

Thou  other  gold-bound  brow,  is  like  the  first; 

A  third  is  like  the  former.  Shakspeare. 

7.  The  third  past. 
Bind  my  hair  up:  as  'twas  yesterday.' 

No,  nor  the  father  day.  Ben  Jonson. 

8.  It  is  sometimes  put  elliptically  for  other 
thing;  something  different. 

I  can  expect  no  other  from  those  that  judge  by 
single  sights  and  rash  measures,  than  to  be  thought 
fond  or  insolent.  GlanvMe. 

O'thergates,   iiTH'6r-gats.   adv.   [other 
and  gate,  for  way.]    In  another  manner. 
If  sir  Toby  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have 
tickled  you  othergates  than  he  did.  Shaksp. 

O'therguise,  UTH'ur-gyize.  adv.  [other 
and  guise.l  This  is  often  pronounced 
and  sometimes  written  otherguess.']  Of 
another  kind. 

0'THERWHERE,tjTH'iar-hwAre.arfx;.  [o/Acr 
and  whcre.'^   In  other  places. 

As  Jews  they  had  access  to  the  temple  and  syna- 
gogues, but  as  Christians  they  were  of  necessity 
forced  othenuhere  to  assemble  themselves.     Hooker. 

His  godlike  acts,  and  his  temptations  fierce, 
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And  former  sufferings,  otherwhere  are  found. 

MiUon. 
O'therwhile,  uTH'i'ir-hwile.  adv.  [other 

and  while.']  At  other  times, 
O'therwise,    uTH'Ur-wize,    or   iIth'i'h- 

wiz.'*"  adv.  [other  and  tvise.] 
1 .  In  a  different  manner. 

They  only  plead,  that  whatsoever  God  revcaletli 
as  necessary  for  all  christian  men  to  do  and  be- 
lieve, the  same  we  ought  '.o  embrace,  whether  we 
have  received  it  by  writing  or  otherwise,  which  no 
man  denieth.  Hooker, 

The  whole  church  hath  not  tied  the  parts  unto 
one  and  the  same  thing,  they  being  therein  left  each 
to  their  own  choice,  may  either  do  as  others  do,  or 
else  otherwise,  without  any  breach  of  duty  at  all. 

Hooker. 
The  evidences  for  such  things  are  not  so  infalli- 
ble, but  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  the  things 
may  be  otherwise.  Wilkins. 

In  these  good  things,  what  all  othci"s  should  prac- 
tise, we  should  scarce  know  to  practise  otherwise. 

Sprat. 
Thy  father  was  a  worthy  prince, 
And  merited,  alas!  a  better  fate; 
But  heaven  tliought  otherwise.  Mdison. 

By  other  causes. 

Sir  John  Norris  failed  in  the  attempts  of  Lisborn, 
and  returned  with  the  loss,  by  sickness  and  other- 
wise, of  eight  thousand  men.  Raleigh. 
.  In  other  respects. 

It  is  said  truly,  that  the  best  men  othenvise,  are 
not  always  the  best  in  regaid  of  society.  Hooker, 
Men  seldom  consider  God  any  otherwise  than  iu 
relation  to  themselves,  and  therefore  want  some 
extraordinary  benefits  to  excite  their  attention,  and 
engage  their  love.  Rogers. 

O'ttek,  ot'tur."'*  71.  s.  [ocep,  Sax.  lutra, 
Lat.]  An  amphibious  animal  that  preys 
upon  fish. 

The  toes  of  the  otter''s  hinder  feet,  for  the  better 
swimming,  are  joined  together  with  a  membrane,  as 
in  the  bevir;  from  which  he  differs  principally  in 
his  teeth,  which  are  canin;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is 
felin,  or  a  long  taper:  so  that  he  may  not  be  unfitly 
called  putoreus  aquations,  or  the  water  polecat.  He 
makes  himself  burrows  on  the  water-side,  as  a  bevir; 
is  sometimes  tamed,  and  taught  by  nimbly  sur^ 
rounding  the  fishes,  to  diive  them  into  the  net. 

Grew. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall,  is  a  large  otter's 

skin  stuffed  with  hay.  Spectator. 

Would  ye  preserve  a  num'rous  finny  race? 
Let  your  fierce  dogs  the  rav'nous  otter  chase; 
Th'  amphibious  monster  ranges  all  the  shores, 
Darts  through  the  waves,  and  every  haunt  explores. 

Gay. 
O  VAL,  o'vtil.  adj.  [ovale,  French;   ovum, 
Latiii,  ail  egg.]  Oblong;  resembling  the 
longitudinal  section  of  an  egg. 

The  mouth  is  low  and  narrow,  but,  after  having 
entered  pretty  far  in  the  grotto,  opens  itself  on  both 
sides  in  an  oval  figure  of  an  hundred  yards.  .Addison. 

Mercurius,  nearest  to  the  central  sun, 
Does  on  an  oval  orbit,  circling  run; 
But  rarely  is  the  object  of  our  sight, 
In  solar  gloiy  sunk.  Blackmore. 

O'vAL,  6'viil.  n.  s. 

A  triangle  is  that  which  has  three  angles,  or  an 
oval  is  that  which  has  the  shape  of  an  egg.     Watts. 
Ova'rious,  o-va'r^  i\s.  adj.  [from  ovum, 
Latin.]  Consisting  of  eggs. 

He  to  the  rocks 
Dire  clinging  gathers  his  ovarious  food.     Thomson . 
O'vary,  6'va-r^.  n.  s.  [oi'airc,  Fr.  ovuri- 
um,  Lat.]  The  part  ol  tlu-  body  in  which 
impregnation  is  performed. 

Tbe  ovai-y  or  part  where  the  white  involveth  it  is 
in  the  second  region  of  the  matrix,  which  is  some- 
what  long  and  iin tried.  n 

\r\       I  '      1/11  DVown. 

IOva'tion,  o-vi'sluln-   n.  s.  [ovation,  Fr. 
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ovatio,  Lat.]  A  lesser  triumph  among 
the  Romans  allowed  to  those  command- 
ers who  had  won  a  victory  without 
much  bloodshed,  or  defeated  some  less 
formidable  enemy.  Diet. 

O'UBAT,  ou'bat.     ^  71.   .9.    \_eruca    fiilosa, 
O'uDusT,  ou'bist.  3      Lat."]  A  sort  of  ca- 
terpillar; an  insect.  Diet. 
Oucii,  outsh.  71.  s.    An  ornament  of  gold 
or  jewels. 

Ouches  or  spangs,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost,  so 
they  are  of  most  glory.  Bacon. 

Ouch,  outsh.  of  a  boar.  The  blow  given 
by  a  boar's  tusk.  jinisworth. 

O'vEN,  iv'v'n.i"*  n.  s,  [open,  Saxon.]  An 
arched  cavity  heated  with  fire  to  bake 
bread. 

He  loudly  bray'd,  that  like  was  never  heard, 
And  from  his  wide  devouring  oven  sent 

A  flake  of  fire,  that  flashing  in  his  beard, 
Iiim  all  amaz'd.  Spenser. 

Here's  yet  in  the  world  hereafter,  the  kneading, 
the  making  of  the  cake,  the  heat  of  the  oven,  and 
the  baking.  Shaksp. 

Bats  have  been  found  in  ovens  and  other  hollow 
close  places,  matted  one  upon  another;  and  there- 
fore it  is  likely  that  they  sleep  in  the  winter,  and 
eat  nothing.  Bacon. 

O'vER,  6'viir,  hath  a  double  signification 
in  the  names  of  places,  according  to  the 
different  situation  of  them.  If  the  place 
be  upon  or  near  a  river,  it  comes  from 
the  Saxon  opjie,  a  brink  or  bank:  but 
if  there  is  in  the  neighbourhood  an- 
other of  the  same  name,  distinguished 
by  the  addition  of  nether,  then  over  is 
from  the  Gothick,  ufar,  above.   Gibson. 

O'vER,  6'viir.98  418  prefi.  [ufaVf  Gothick; 
opjie,  Saxon.] 

1.  Above,  with  respect  to  excellence  or 

dignity. 

How  happy  some,  o''er  other  some  can  be! 

Thro'  Athens  1  am  thought  as  fair  as  she. 

Shakspeare. 

Young  Pallas  shone  conspicuous  o''er  the  rest; 
Gilded  his  arms,  embroider'd  was  his  vest.  Dryden. 

High  over  all,  was  your  great  conduct  shown, 
You  sought  our  safety,  but  forgot  your  own.    Dryd. 

The  commentary  which  attends  this  poem,  will 
have  one  advantage  over  most  commentaries,  that  it 
is  not  made  upon  conjectures.  Pope. 

It  will  aflbid  field  enough  for  a  divine  to  enlarge 
•n,  by  shewing  the  advantages  which  -the  christian 
world  has  over  the  heathen.  Swift. 

2.  Above,  with  regard  to  rule  or  authority: 
opposed  to  under. 

The  church  has  over  her  bishops,  able  to  silence 
the  factious,  no  less  by  their  preaching  than  by  their 
authority.  SoxUk. 

Captain,  j'ourself  are  the  fittest  to  live  and  reign 
not  over,  but  next  and  immediately  under  the  peo- 
ple. Dryden. 

3.  Abo\e  in  place:  opposed  to  below. 

He  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love.       Shaksp. 

The  street  should  see  as  she  walks  over  head. 

Shaksp. 

Thrice  happy  is  that  humble  pair, 
Beneath  the  level  df*all  care, 
Ovei-  whose  heads  those  arrows  fly, 
or  sad  distrust  and  jealousy.  Wailer. 

4-.  Across:  t<om  side  to  side:  as,  he  lea/ied 
over  the  brook. 

Come  o''er  the  brook  Bessy  to  me, 
She  dares  not  come  over  to  thee.  Shaksp. 

Certain  lakes  and  pits,  such  as  that  of  Avenues, 
poison  birds  which  fly  over  them.  Bacon. 

The  geese  fly  o'er  the  barn,  the  bees  in  arms        I 


Drire  headlong  from  their  waxen  cells  in  swarms. 

Dryden. 

5.  Through;  diffusely 

All  the  wci  1  i  over,  those  that  received  not  the 
commands  C'  Christ  and  his  doctrines  of  purity  and 
perseverance,  where  signally  destroyed.  Hammond. 

6.  Upon, 

Wise  governours  have  as  great  a  watch  over 
fames  as  tliey  have  of  the  actious  and  designs. 

Bacon. 
Angelick  quires 
Sung  heav'nly  anthems  of  his  victoiy, 
Over  temptation  and  the  tempter  proud.        Milton. 

7.  Before.     This  is  only    used    in   over 
night. 

On  their  intended  journey  to  proceed, 
And  over  night  whatso  thereto  did  need.     Hubberd. 

8.  It  is  in  all  senses  written  by  contraction 
o'er. 

O'vER,  6'vir.  adv. 

1.  Above  the  top. 

Give,  and  it  shall  be  given  unto  you:  good  mea- 
sure, pressed  down  and  shaken  together  and  running 
over,  shall  men  give.  Luke. 

2.  More  than  a  quantity  assigned. 
Even  here  likewise  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason 

be  of  necessary  use:  yet  somewhat  over  and  besides 
them  is  necessary,  namely  human  and  positive  law. 

Hooker. 

When  they  had  mete  it,  he  that  gathered  much 
had  nothing  over,  and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no 
lack.  Exodus. 

The  ordinary  soldiers  having  all  their  pay,  and  a 
month's  pay  over,  were  sent  into  their  countries. 

Hajjward. 

The  eastern  people  determined  their  digit  by  the 
breadth  of  barley-corns,  six  making  a  digit,  and 
tiventy-four  a  hand's  breadth:  a  small  matter  over 
or  under.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  From  side  to  side. 
The  fan  of  an  Indian  king,  made  of  the  feathers 

of  a  peacock's  tail,  composed  into  a  round  form, 
bound  altogether  with  a  circular  rim,  above  a  foot 
over.  Grew. 

4i.  From  one  to  another. 

This  golden  cluster  the  herald  delivereth  to  the 
Tirsan,  who  delivereth  it  over  to  that  son  that  he 
hath  chosen.  Bacon. 

5.  From  a  country  beyond  the  sea. 

It  hath  a  white  berry,  but  it  is  not  brought  over 
with  the  coral.  Bacon. 

They  brought  new  customs  and  new  vices  o^er; 
Taught  us  more  arts  than  honest  men  require. 

Philips. 

6.  On  the  surface. 

The  first  came  out  red  all  over,  like  an  hairy 
garment.  Genesis. 

7.  Past.  This  is  rather  in  the  sense  of  an 
adjective. 

Soliman  pausing  upon  the  matter,  the  heat  of  his 
fury  being  something  over,  suffered  himself  to  be 
intreated.  Knolles. 

Meditate  upon  the  effects  of  anger;  and  the  best 
time  to  do  this,  is  to  look  back  upon  anger  when 
the  fit  is  over.  Bacon. 

What  the  garden  choicest  bears 
To  sit  and  taste,  till  this  meridian  heat 
Be  over,  and  the  sun  more  cool  decline.        Milton. 

The  act  of  stealing  was  soon  over,  and  cannot  be 
undone,  and  for  it  the  sinner  is  only  answerable  to 
God  or  his  vicegerent.  Taylor. 

He  will,  as  soon  as  his  first  suiprize  is  over,  begin 
to  wonder  how  such  a  favour  came  to  be  bestowed 
on  him.  %itterhury. 

There  youths  and  nymphs  in  consort  gay, 
Shall  hail  the  rising,  close  the  parting  day; 
With  me,  alas!  with  me  those  joys  are  o'er. 
For  me  the  vernal  garlands  bloom  no  more.    Pope. 

8.  Throughout;  completely. 

Well, 
Have  you  read  o^er  the  letters  I  sent  you.'  Shaksp. 


Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divme 
goodness  and  human  weakness,  yet  how  trifling 
must  be  their  plea.  ,  South. 

9.  With  repe'ition;  another  time. 

He  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him, 
'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness.        Shaksp. 

Sitting  or  standing  still  confin'd  to  roar. 
In  the  same  verse,  the  same  rules  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Longing  they  look,  and  gaping  at  the  sight. 
Devour  her  o'er  and  o'er  with  vast  delight.  Dryden. 

Thou,  my  Hector,  art  thyself  alone, 
My  parents,  brothers,  and  my  lord  in  one: 
O  kill  not  all  my  kindred  o'er  again, 
Nor  tempt  the  dangers  of  the  dusty  plain; 
But  in  this  tow'r,  for  our  defence  remain.    Dryden. 

When  children  forget,  or  do  an  action  aukwardly, 
make  them  do  it  over  and  over  again,  till  they  aie 
perfect.  Locke. 

If  this  miracle  of  Christ's  rising  from  the  dead, 
be  not  sufficient  to  convince  a  resolved  libertine 
neither  would  the  rising  of  one  now  from  the  dead 
be  sufficient  for  that  purpose;  since  it  would  only 
be  the  doing  that  over  again  which  hath  been  done 
already.  JtUrbury. 

The  most  learned  will  never  find  occasion  to  act 
over  again  what  is  fabled  of  Alexander  the  great, 
that  when  he  had  conquered  the  eastern  world,  he 
wept  for  want  of  more  worlds  to  conquer.       Walts. 

He  ctamm'd  his  pockets  with  the  precious  store, 
And  ev'ry  night  review'd  it  o'er  and  o'er.       Harte, 

10.  Extraordinary;  in  a  great  degree. 
The  word  symbol  should  not  seem  to  be  over  dif- 
ficult. Baker. 

1 1.  Over  and  above.  Besides;  beyond 
what  was  first  supposed,  or  immediately 
intended. 

Moses  took  the  redemption  money  of  them  that 
were  over  and  above.  J^umbers. 

He  gathered  a  great  mass  of  treasure,  and  gamed 
over  and  above  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  all  people 
wherever  he  came.  L'Estrange. 

12.  Over  against.  Opposite;  regarding 
in  front. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above.  It  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  of  the  wall,  ODcr  against  the 
door.  Bacon. 

I  visit  his  picture,  and  place  myself  over  against 
it  whole  hours  together.  Spectalor. 

Over  against  this  church  stands  a  large  hospital, 
erected  by  a  shoemaker.  Mdison  on  Italy. 

13.  To  give  over.  To  cease  from. 
These  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes'Tno 

more. 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope. 

14.  To  give  over.  To  attempt  to  help  no 
longer:  as,  his  fihysicians  have  given 
hirn  over;  his  friends  who  advised  hiirif 
have  given  him  over. 

15.  In  composition  it  has  a  great  variety 
of  significations;  it  is  arbitrarily  pre- 
fixed to  nouns,  adjectives,  or  other  parts 
of  speech  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  more 
than  enough;  too  much. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  pow'r:  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-creduloub  haste.  Shakspeare. 

St.  Hierom  reporteth,  that  he  saw  a  satyr;  but 
the  truth  hereof  1  will  not  rashly  impugn,  or  ower- 
boldly  affirm.  Peacham. 

These  over-busy  spirits,  whose  labour  is  their  only 
reward,  hunt  a  shadow  and  chase  the  wind. 

Decay  oj  Piety. 
If  the  ferment  of  the  breast  be  vigorous,  an  ovtr- 
femienlation  in  the  part  produceth  a  phlegmon. 

Wiseman. 
A  gangrene  doth  arise  in  phlegmons,  through  the 
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unseasonable  application  of  over-cold  medicaments. 

Wiseman. 
Poets,  like  lovers,  should  be  bold  and  dare. 
They  spoil  their  business  with  an  over-care: 
And  he  who  servilely  creeps  after  sense, 
Is  safe,  but  ne'er  will  reach  an  excellence.  Dryden. 

Wretched  man  overfeeds 
His  cramm'd  desires,  with  more  than  nature  needs. 

Dryden. 
Bending  o'er  the  cup,  the  tears  she  shed, 
Seem'd  by  the  posture  to  discharge  her  head, 
0\r-fiWd  before.  Dryden. 

As  they  are  likely  to  over-flourish  their  own  case, 
their  flattery  is  hardest  to  be  discovered:  for  who 
would  imagine  himself  guilty  of  putting  tricks  upon 
himself.  Collier. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability ; 
suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  he  has  placed  us 
in  here;  wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence  and 
presumption,  we  might,  by  every  day's  experience, 
be  made  sensible  of  our  shortsightedness.  lacke. 
This  part  of  grammar  has  been  much  neglected, 
as  some  others  over-diligently  cultivated.  It  is  easy 
for  men  to  write  one  after  another  of  cases  and 
genders.  Locke. 

It  is  an  ill  way  of  establishing  this  truth,  and 
silencing  atheists,  to  take  some  men's  having  that 
idea  of  God  in  their  minds,  for  the  only  proof  of  a 
deity:  and  out  of  an  over-fondness  of  that  darling  in- 
vention, cashier  all  other  arguments.  Locke. 
A  grown  person  surfeiting  with  honey,  no  sooner 
hears  the  name  of  it,  but  his  fancy  immediately  car- 
ries sickness  and  qualms  to  his  stomach:  had  this 
happened  to  him  by  an  over-dose  of  honey,  when  a 
child,  all  the  same  effects  would  have  followed,  but 
the  cause  would  have  been  mistaken,  and  the  anti- 
pathy counted  natural.  Locke. 
Take  care  you  over-burn  not  the  turf;  it  is  only 
to  be  burnt  so  as  may  make  it  break.  Mortimer. 
Don't  over-fatigue  the  spirits,  lest  the  mind  be 
seized  widi  a  lassitude,  and  thereby  nauseate  and 
grow  tired  of  a  particular  subject.  Watts. 
The  memory  of  the  learner  should  not  be  too 
Qiuch  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap  of  ideas; 
one  idea  effaces  another.  An  over-greedy  grasp  does  I 
not  retain  the  largest  handful.                         IVatts. 

To  O'vERABOUND,  6-v\lr-a-b6und'.  v.  n. 
[over  and  abound.^  To  abound  more 
than  enough. 

Both  imbibe 
Fitting  congenial  juice,  so  rich  the  soil. 
So  much  does  fructuous  moisture  ohr-abound. 

Philips. 

The  learned,  never  ovei'-abounding  in  transitoiy 

coin,  should  not  be  discontented.  Pope. 

To  O'vEKACT,  6-vur-akt'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

act.']  To  act  more  than  enough. 

You  over-act  when  you  should  underdo: 

A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.    Ben  Jonson. 

Princes  courts  may  over-act  their  reverence,  and 

aake  themselves  laughed  at  for  their  foolishness 

and  extravagant  relative  worship.         Stilling  fleet. 

Good  men  often  blemish  the  reputation  of  their 

piety,  by  over-acting  some  things  in  religion;  by  an 

indiscreet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is  not 

concerned.  Tillotson. 

He  over-acted  his  part;  his  passions  when  once  let 

loose,  were  too  impetuous  to  be  managed,    ^tlerb. 

To   Overa'roh,  6-v6r-irtsh'.    v.  a  [over 

and  arch.']  To  cover  as  with  an  arch. 

Where  high  Ithaca  o'erlooks  the  floods. 
Brown  with  o^cr-arching  shades  and  pendant  woods. 

Pope. 
To  Oveka'we,  6-vilr-&w'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
awe.]  To  keep  in  awe  by  superiour  in- 
fluence. 

The  king  was  present  in  person  to  overlook  the 
magistrates,  and  to  over-awe  these  subjects  with  the 
terror  of  his  sword  Spenser. 

Her  graceful  innocence,  her  every  air 
Of  gesture,  or  least  action,  owr-otc'd 
His  malice.  Milton. 

I  could  be  content  to  be  your  chief  tormentor, 


ever  paying  you  mock  reverence,  and  sounding  in 

your  cars  the  empty  title  which  inspired  you  with 

presumption,  and  over-awed  my  daughter  to  comply. 

Mdison''s  Guardian. 

A  thousand  fears 

Still  over-awe  when  she  appears.  Granville. 

To  Overba'lance,  o-vir-bal'lanse.  v.  a. 

To  weigh  down;  to  preponderate. 

Not  doubting  but  by  the  weight  of  reason  I  should 
counterpoise  the  over-balancings  of  any  factions. 

King  Charles. 
The  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  where- 
in we  over-balance  them  in  trade,  must  be  paid  us 
in  money.  Locke. 

When  these  important  considerations  are  set  be- 
fore a  rational  being,  acknowledging  the  truth  of 
every  article,  should  a  bare  single  possibility  be  of 
weight  enough  to  over-balance  them.  Rogers. 

Overba'lance,  o'viir-bal-lanse.  n.  s.  [over 
and  balance.]  Something  more  than 
equivalent. 

Our  exported  commodities  would,  by  the  return, 
encrease  the  treasure  of  this  kingdom  above  what 
it  can  evei-  be  by  other  means,  than  a  mighty  over- 
balance of  our  exported  to  our  imported  commodities. 

Temple. 
The  mind  should  be  kept  in  a  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, not  inclining  to  either  side,  any  farther  than 
the  overbalance  of  probability  gives  it  the  turn  of  as- 
sent and  belief.  Locke. 
Ove'rba'ttle,  6'vi'ir-bat-tl.  aclj.  [Of  this 
word  I  know  not  the  derivation;  batten 
is  to  grow  fat,  and  to  battle,  is  at  Ox- 
ford to  feed  on  trust.]  Too  fruitful;  ex- 
uberant. 

In  the  church  of  God  sometimes  it  cometh  to 
pass,  as  in  ouei^ftaHie  grounds;  the  fertile  disposi- 
tion whereof  is  good,  yet  because  it  exceedeth  due 
proportion,  it  bringeth  abundantly,  through  too  much 
rankness,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  either  prevented  in  place 
or  defrauded  of  nourishment,  faileth.  Hooker. 

To  Overbe'ar,  6-vdr-bire'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  bear.]  To  repress;  to  subdue;  to 
whelm;  lo  bear  down. 

What  more  savage  than  man,  if  he  see  himself 
able  by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  over- 
bear the  laws.'  Hooker. 

My  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'^er-bear, 
That  did  oppose  my  will.  Shakspeare. 

The  ocean  o'er-peering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
0''er-bears  your  officers .  Shakspeare . 

Our  cousel,  it  pleas 'd  your  highness 
To  over-bear.  Shakspeare. 

Glo'ster  thou  shalt  well  perceive^ 
That  nor  in  birth  or  for  authority. 
The  bishop  will  be  over-borne  by  thee.  Shakspeare. 
The  Turkish  commanders,  with  all  their  forces,  as- 
sailed the  city,  thrusting  their  men  into  the  breach- 
es by  heaps,  as  if  they  would,  with  very  multitude, 
have  discouraged  or  over-born  the  christians. 

Knolles. 
The  point  of  reputation,  when  news  first  came  of 
the  battle  lost,  did  over-bear  the  reason  of  war. 

Bacon. 
Yet  fortune,  valour,  all  is  over-bom, 
By  numbers;  as  the  long  resisting  bank 
By  the  impetuous  torrent.  Denham. 

A  body  may  as  well  be  over-born  by  the  violence 
of  a  shallow,  rapid  stream,  as  swallowed  up  in  the 
gulph  of  smooth  water.  V Estrange. 

Crowding  on  the  last  the  first  impel ; 
Till  over-born  with  weight  the  Cyprians  fell. 

Dryden. 
The  judzment,  if  swayed  by  the  over-beaiing  of 
passion,  and  stored  with  lubricous  opinions  instead 
of  clcaiiy  conceived  truths,  will  be  erroneous. 

Glanville. 
Take  care  that  the  memory  of  the  learner  be  not 


openscr. 

Shakspeare. 

Dryden. 
a.    [over 


too  touch  crowded  with  a  tumultuous  heap,  or  mer- 
bearing  multitude  of  documents  at  one  time.  Watts. 
The  honor  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object  may 
over-bear  the  pleasure  which  results  from  its  great- 
ness, novelty,  or  beauty.  Addison. 

To  Overbi'd,  6-vur-bid'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
bid.]     To  offer  more  than  equivalent. 

You  have  o'er-bid  all  my  past  sufferings, 
And  all  my  future  too.  Dryden. 

lo   OvERBLo'w,   o-vur-blo'.    V.  n.  [over 
and  6/oTO.J     To  be  past  its  violence. 
Led  with  delight  they  thus  beguile  the  way, 
Until  the  blust'ring  storm  is  over-bloicn.      Spenser. 
All  those  tempests  being  over-bloion,  there  long 
after  arose  a  new  storm  which  over-run  all  Spain. 

Sn 
This  ague  fit  of  fear  is  over-blown, 
An  easy  task  it  is  to  win  our  own. 

Seiz'd  with  secret  joy. 
When  storms  are  over-bloicn. 
To  OvERBLo'w,   6-vur-bl6.'    V. 
and  blow.]     To  drive  away  as  clouds 
before  the  wind. 

Some  angel  that  beholds  her  there. 
Instruct  us  to  record  what  she  was  here; 
And  when  this  cloud  of  sorrow's  over-blown, 
Thro'  the  wide  world  we'll  make  her  graces  known. 

Waller. 
Overbo'ard,  o'vfir-bord.  adv.  [over  and 
board.     See  Board.]      Off  the   shipj 
out  of  the  ship. 

The  great  assembly  met  again;  and  now  he  that 
was  the  cause  of  the  tempest  being  thrown  over- 
board, there  were  hopes  a  calm  should  ensue. 

Howel. 
A  merchant  having  a  vessel  richly  fraught  at  sea 
in  a  storm,  there  is  but  one  certain  way  to  save  it, 
which  is,  by  throwing  its  rich  lading  over-board. 

South. 
The  trembling  dotard  to  the  deck  he  drew, 
And  hoisted  up  and  over-board  he  threw; 
This  done,  he  seiz'd  the  helm.  Dryden. 

He  obtained  liberty  to  give  them  only  one  song 
before  be  leaped  over-board,  which  he  did,  and  then 
plunged  into  the  sea.  L'Estrange. 

Though  great  ships  were  commonly  bad  sea-boats, 
they  had  a  superior  force  in  a  sea-engagement:  the 
shock  of  them  being  sometimes  so  violent,  that  it 
would  throw  the  crew  on  the  upper  deck  of  lesser 
ships  over-board.  ^rbuthnot. 

To   Overbu'lk,   6-viir-biilk'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  bulk.]     To  oppress  by  bulk. 

The  feeding  pride, 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropt, 
Or  shedding,  breed  a  nurseiy  of  like  evils, 
^  To  over-bulk  us  all.  Shahpeare. 

To   Overbu'rdex,   6-v6r-bur'd'n.    v.  a 
[over  and   burden.]     To  load  with  too 
great  weight. 

If  she  were  not  cloyed  with  his  company,  and 

that  she  thought  not  the  earth  over-biirthenid  with 

him,  she  would  cool  his  fieiy  grief.  Sidney. 

To  OvERBu'v,  o-vtir-bi'.  x-,  a.  [over  and 

buy.]     To  buy  too  dear. 

He  when  want  rcfjuires,  is  only  wise. 
Who  slights  not  foreign  aids,  nor  over-buys; 
But  on  our  native  strength,  in  time  of  need,  relies. 

Dryden. 
To  Overca'rry,  6-v^r-kar'rd.  v.  a.  [over 
and  car7-i/.]  To  hurry  too  far;  to  be 
urged  to  any  thing  violent  or  dangerous. 
He  was  the  king's  uncle,  but  yet  of  no  capacity 
to  succeed;  by  reason  whereof  his  natural  affictiou 
and  duty  was  less  easy  to  be  oveicarried  by  ambition. 

Hayward. 
To   Overca'st,   6-viir-kasl'. 
overcast,     [over  and  cast.] 
1.  To   cloud;  to  darken;    to 
gloom. 


T.  a.   part, 
coyer  willi 
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As  they  past, 
The  day  with  clouds  was  sudden  over-casl.  Spenser. 

Hie,  Robin,  ovcr-casl  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  auon, 
With  drooping  fogs,  as  black  as  Acheron.    Shaksp. 

Our  days  of  age  are  sad  and  over-cast,  in  which 
we  find  that  of  ail  our  vain  passions  and  affections 
past,  the  sorrow  only  abidelh.  Raleigh. 

I  of  fumes,  and  humid  vapours  made, 
No  cloud  in  so  serene  a  mansion  find. 
To  over-cast  her  ever-shining  mind.  Waller. 

Those  clouds  that  over-cast  our  morn  shall  fly, 
DispelI'd  to  farthest  corners  of  the  sky.         Dryden. 

The  dawn  is  over-cast,  the  morning  lours, 
And  heavily  in  clouds  brings  on  the  day.     Addison. 

2.  To  cover.  This  sense  is  hardly  retain- 
ed but  by  needle-women,  who  call  that 
which  is  encircled  with  a  thread,  over- 
cast. 

When  malice  would  work  that  which  is  evil,  and 
in  working  avoid  the  suspicion  of  an  evil  intent,  the 
colour  wherewith  it  ot'ercostet/i  itself  is  always  a  fair 
and  plausible  pretence  of  seeking  to  further  that 
which  is  good.  Hooker. 

Their  ai-ms  abroad  with  gray  moss  over-cast. 
And  their  green  leaves  trembling  with  eveiy  blast. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  rate  too  high  in  computation. 

The  king  in  his  accompt  of  peace  and  calms,  did 
much  overcast  his  fortunes,  which  proved  full  of  bro- 
ken seas,  tides,  and  tempests.  Bacon. 
To    Overcha'rge,   6-vfir-tsharje'.    -v.  a. 
^over  and  c/iarge,'^ 

1.  To  oppress;  to  cloy;  to  surcharge. 

On  air  we  feed  in  every  instant,  and  on  meats 
but  at  times;  and  yet  tlie  heavy  load  of  abundance, 
wherewith  we  oppress  and  over-charge  nature,  ma- 
keth  her  to  sink  unawares  in  the  midway.    Raleigh. 

A  man  may  as  well  expect  to  grow  stronger  by 
always  eating,  as  wiser  by  always  reading.  Too 
much  over-charges  nature,  and  turns  more  into  dis- 
ease than  nourishment.  Collier. 

2.  To  load;  to  crowd  too  mucli. 

Our  language  is  oveicharged  with  consonants. 

Poj>e. 

3.  To  burden. 

He  whispers  to  his  pillow, 
The  secrets  of  his  over-charged  soul.      Shakspeare. 

4.  To  rate  too  high. 

Here's  Glo'ster,  a  foe  to  citizens, 
O^er-charging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  fill  too  full. 

Her  heart  is  but  o''er-charg^d;  she  will  recover. 

Shalcspeare. 

The  fumes  of  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate,  and 
confound  the  judging  and  discerning  faculty,  as  the 
fumes  of  drink  discompose  and  stupify  the  brain  of 
a  man  over-charged  with  it.  South. 

If  they  would  make  distinct  abstract  ideas  of  all 
the  varieties  in  human  actions,  the  number  must  be 
infinite,  and  the  memory  over-charged  to  little  pur- 


pose. 


Locke. 


The  action  of  the  Iliad  and  .-Eneid,  in  themselves 
exceedmg  short,  are  so  beautifully  extended  by  the 
invention  of  episodes,  that  they  make  up  an  agi-eea- 
ble  story  sufficient  to  employ  the  memory  without 
over-charging  it.  Addison, 

6.  To  load  with  too  great  a  charge. 
They  were 
As  cannons  over-charged  with  double  cracks. 

Shakspeare. 
Who  in  deep  mines,  for  hidden  knowledge  toils, 
Like  guns  overcharged,  breaks,  misses,  or  recoils. 

Denham. 
To  OvERCLo'uD,  6-viir-kl6dd'.  v.  a.  [over 
aud  cloud.~\     To  cover  with  clouds. 

The  silver  empress  of  the  night, 
G'er-clouded,  glimmers  in  a  fainter  light.       Ticktl. 
To  Overcl'oy,  6-vur-kl6^'.  "v.a.  [_over  and 
cloy  ]     To  fill  beyond  satiety. 
A  scum  of  Britons  and  base  lackey  peasants. 


Whom  their  o^er-cloy'd  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  adventures  and  destruction.     Shak^. 
To   Overco'me,   6-vCir-k\im'.  v.  a.   pret. 
/  overcaine;  part.  pass,  overcome;   an- 
ciently overcomen,  as  in  Spenser,  [over- 
comen.,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  subdue;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish. 

They  overcomen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish,  for  their  bold  surquediy. 

Spenser, 

This  wretched  woman,  overcome 
Of  anguish  rather  than  of  crime  hath  been. 

Spenser. 

Of  whom  a  man  is  overcome,  of  the  same  is  he 

brought  in  bondage.  ~  Peter. 

Fire  by  thicker  air  ohrcome. 
And  downwaid  forc'd  in  earth's  capacious  womb. 
Alters  its  particles;  is  fire  no  more.  PHoi\ 

2.  To  surmount. 

Miranda  is  a  constant  relief  to  poor  people  in 
their  misfortunes  and  accidents;  there  are  sometimes 
little  misfortunes  that  happen  to  them,  which  of 
themselves  they  could  never  be  able  to  overcome. 

Law. 

3.  To  overflow;  to  surcharge. 

Th'  unfallow'd  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercowies  the  granaries  with  stores    Philips. 

4.  To  come  over  or  upon;  to  invade  sud- 
denly.    Not  in  use. 

Can't  such  things  be, 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder.'  Shakspeare 

To  Overco'me,  6-k\jr-kum'.  v.  n.  To  gain 
the  superiority. 

That  thou  mightest  be  justified  in  thy  sayings, 
and  mightest  ovcrccme  when  thou  ai't  judged. 

Rotnans. 
Overco'mer,  6-viir-kiim'milr.  n.  s.  [from 

the  verb.]     He  who  overcomes. 
To  Overcou'nt,  6-viar-k6unt'.  v.  a.  [^over 
and   count.']     To   rate   above  the  true 
value. 

Thou  know'st  how  much 
We  do  o''ercounl  thee.  Shakspeare. 

To  Overco'ver,  6-vilr-kuv'fir.  v.  a.  [_over 
and  cover.]     To  cover  completely. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel  house, 
O'er-cotier'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare. 
To  OvERCRo'w,   o-vir-kro'.    v.  a.  \_over 
and  crow.]     To  crow  as  in  triumph. 

A  base  varlet,  that  being  but  of  late  grown  out 
of  the  dunghill,  beginneth  now  to  over-crotv  so  high 
mountains,  and  make  himself  the  gr^t  protector  of 
all  out-laws.  Spenser. 

To  Overdo',  o-vttr-doo'.  v.  a.  [^ovcr  and 
do.]     To  do  more  than  enough. 

Any  thing  so  over-done  is  from  the  purpose  of 
playing;  whose  end  is  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to  na- 
ture. Shakspeare. 

Nature,  so  intent  upon  finishing  her  work,  much 
oftener  over-does  than  under-does.  You  shall  hear 
of  twenty  animals  with  two  heads,  for  one  that  hath 
none.  Grew. 

When  the  meat  is  over-done,  lay  the  fault  upon 
your  lady  who  hunied  you.  Swift. 

To  Overdre'ss,  6-vur-dres'.  v.  a.  [^over 
and  dress.]     To  adorn  lavishly. 

In  all,  let  nature  never  be  forgot; 
But  treat  the  goddess  like  a  modest  fair. 
Nor  ovcr-dreis,  nor  leave  her  wholly  bare.         Pope. 

To  Overdri've,  6-viar-drive'.  v.  a.  \_ovcr 
and  drive.]  To  drive  too  hard,  or  be- 
yond strength. 

The  flocks  and  herds  with  young,  if  men  should 
over-rfrjue  one  day,  all  will  die.  Qcnezis. 


roOvERE'YE,  6-vAr-i'.  T^.fl.  [oT^f^'antl  fyf.] 

1.  To  bupcrintend. 

2.  To  observe,  to  remark. 
1  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 

Lest  over-eying  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.        Shakspeare. 
'To  Overe'mpty,  o-viir-^m'te.  v.  a.  lover 
and  em/ity.]     To  make  too  empty. 

The  women  would  be  loth  to  come  behind  the 

fashion  in  newfangledness  of  the  manner,  if  not  in 

costliness  of  the  matter,  which  might  over-empty 

their  husbands'  purses.  Carew. 

O'vERFAL,  o'vAr-f^H.^o"   n.  s.     \_over  and 

fall.]  Cataract. 

Tostatus  addeth,  that  those  which  (iwell  neai- 
those  falls  of  water,  are  deaf  from  their  infancy, 
like  those  that  dwell  near  the  orer/aZs  of  Nilus. 

Raleigh. 
To  Overflo'at,  6-vur-fl6te'.  v.  n.  \_ovcr 
z.U(iJioat.]  To  swim;  to  float. 

The  town  is  fill'd  with  slaughter,  and  o'er-y?oa<j, 
With  a  red  deluge,  tneir  increasing  moats.  Dryden. 
To  OvERFLo'w,  6-vir-fl6'.  v.  n.  [oner  and 
Jow.] 

1.  To  be  fuller  than  the  brim  can  hold. 
While  our  strong  walls  secure  us  from  the  foe, 

Ere  yet  with  blood  our  ditches  overjloxo.  Dryden. 
Had  I  the  same  consciousness  tliat  I  saw  Noah's 
flood,  as  that  I  saw  the  over-Jiowing  of  the  Thames 
last  winter,  I  could  not  doubt,  that  I  who  saw  the 
Thames  over-flowed,  and  viewed  the  flood  at  the 
general  deluge,  was  the  same  self.  Locke. 

2.  To  exuberate;  to  abound. 
A  veiy  ungrateful  return  to  the  Author  of  all  we 

enjoy,  but  such  as  an  over-flowing  plenty  too  much 
inclines  men  to  make.  Rogers. 

To  OvERFLo'w,  6-vftr-fl6'.  v.a. 
i .  To  fill  beyond  the  brim. 

Suppose  thyself  in  as  great  a  sadness  as  ever  did 
load  thy  spirit,  would'st  thou  not  bear  it  cheerfully 
if  thou  wert  sure  that  some  excellent  fortune  would 
relieve  and  recompense  thee  so  as  to  over-flow  all 
thy  hopes?  Taylor. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  never  fails. 
And  all  the  summer  over-floivs  the  pails.     Dryden. 
2.  To  deluge;   to  drown;   to  overrun;  to 
overpower. 

The  Scythian?,  at  such  time  as  the  northerD  na- 
tions over-flowed  all  Christendom,  came  down  to  the 
sea-coast.  Spenser, 

Clanius  over-flowed  th'  unhappy  coast.    Dryden. 
Do  not  the  Nile  and  the  Niger  make  yearly  in- 
undations in  our  days,  as  they  have  formerly  done? 
And  are  not  the  countries  so  ever-flown  still  situate 
between  the  tropicks?  Benlky. 

Sixteen  hundred  and  odd  yeaas  after  the  earth  was 
made,  it  was  over  flowed  and  destroyed  in  a  deluge 
of  water,  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth,  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. 

Bwnel 
Thus  oft  my  mariners  are  shewn, 
Earl  Godwin's  castles  over-flown.  Swift. 

O'vERFLOw,  6'vt\r-fl6.»"2  n.  s.  \_over  and 
Jloiv.]  Inundation;  more  than  fulness; 
such  a  quantity  as  runs  over;  exube- 
rance. 

Did  be  break  out  into  tears.' 
— In  great  measure^ 

—A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  Shakspeare. 

Where  there  are  great  over-flows  in  fens,  the 
drowning  of  them  in  winter  maketh  the  summer  fol- 
lowing more  fruitful;  for  that  it  keepeth  the  ground 
warm.  Bacon. 

It  requires  pains  to  find  the  coherence  of  ab- 
struse writings:  so  thatit  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  have,  with  many,  passed  for  dis- 
jointed pious  discourses,  full  of  warmth  and  zeal 
and  i/uer-^oics  of  light,  rather  than  for  calm,  strong, 
coherent  reasonings  all  through.  Lockt. 

After  ever}-  over-Jlotc  of  the  Nile,  there  was  not 
always  a  mensuration.  Arbulhnot 
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The  expression  may  be  ascribed  to  an  over-flow 
of  gratitude  iu  the  general  disposition  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 
OvERFLo'wiNG,  6-v^r-fl6'ing.  n.  s.  [from 
overfloit>.'\  Exuberance;  copiousncsb. 
When  men  are  young,  they  might  vent  the  over- 
flowings of  their  fancy  that  way.  Denham. 
When  the  over-flowings  of  ungodliness  make  us 
afraid,  the  ministers  of  religion  cannot  better  dis- 
charge their  duty  of  opposing  it.  Rogers. 
OvERFLo'wiNGLY,    6- viir-flo'ing-le.  adv. 
[from    over-Jtoivinff.^     Exuberantly;    in 
great  abundance.     Not  elegant  nor  in 
use. 

Nor  was  it  his  indigence  that  forced  him  to  make 
tlie  world;  but  his  goodness  pressed  him  to  impart 
the  goods  which  he  so  over-flmcingly  abounds  with. 

Doyle- 
To  Overfly',  6-vi\r-fli'.  v.  a.  \_over  and 
Jiy.'\  To  cross  by  fligiit. 

A  sailing  kite 
Can  scarce  o\r-fly  them  in  a  day  and  night  Dryd. 
Oveufo'rwardness,  6-vur-f6r'\vard-nes. 
n.  s.  [jover  dindforivarduess.^  Too  great 
quickness;  too  threat  readiness. 

By  an  over-forv>ardntss  in  courts  to  give  counte- 
nance to  frivolous  exceptions,  though  they  make 
nothing  to  the  true  merit  of  the  cause,  it  often  hap- 
pens that  causes  are  not  determined  according  to 
their  merits.  Ihue. 

To  Overfre'ight,  6-vur-frate'.  v.  a.  pret. 
overfreighted;  part,  overfraught.    \jjver 
andyre/^/^^]     To  load  too    heavily;  to 
fill  with  too  great  quantity 
A   boat   over-freighted  with   people,    in   rowing 
down  the  river,  was,  by  the  extreme  weather,  sunk. 

Carew. 
Grief,  that  docs  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o^er-fraught  heart  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakspeare. 
Sorrow  has  so  ohr-fr aught 
This  sinking  barque,  I  shall  not  live  to  shew 
How  I  abhor  my  first  rash  crime.  Denham. 

To  Overge't,  o-vilr-tij^i'  v.  a.  [_over  and 
get.']  To  reach;  to  come  up  with. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding,  through  so  wild 
places,  as  it  was  rather  the  cunning  of  my  horse 
sometimes,  than  of  myself,  so  rightly  to  hit  the 
way,  1  over-got  them  a  liltlc  before^night.  Sidney. 
To  Overgla'nce,  6-vur-g!a;ise'.  v.  a. 
\_over  and  glance  ]  To  look  hastily 
over. 

I  have,  but  with  a  cursory  eye, 
O^er-glanc^d  (he  articles.  Shakspeare. 

To  Overgo',  6-vur-g6'.  i'.  a.  [_over  and 

1.  To  surpass;  to  excel. 

Thinking  it  beyond  the  degree  of  humanity  to 
have  a  wit  so  Cur  over-going  his  age,  and  such  dread- 
ful terror  proceed  from  so  excel/t  nt  beauty.  Hidnej. 

Great  nature  hiith  laid  down  at  last. 
That  mighiy  birth  wherewith  so  long  she  went. 
And  over-went  tiie  times  of  ages  past, 
Here  to  lye  in  upon  our  soft  content.  Daniel. 

2.  To  cover.  Obsolete. 

All  which,  my  thoughts  say,  they  shall  never  do, 
But  ratiicr,  that  the  earth  shall  overgo 
Some  one  at  least.  Chapman. 

To  Ovkrgo'kge,  6-v6r-g6rje.  v.  a.  [over 
and  gorgf.']  To  gorge  too  much. 

Art  thou  groivn  great, 
.\nd  like  ambitious  Sylla,  overgorg'd?    Shakspeare. 
Overgre'at,  (j-vur-gi ate'.  ac(/.  [operand 
grcac.'j   Too  great. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an  i 
unusual   stress  ought  to  be  avoided:  yel  this  must 
not  run  it,  by  an  over-peat  shyness  of  diificuKies, 
into  a  lazy  sauntring  about  obvious  things.     Locke.  I 
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To  Overgro'w,   6-vdr-gr6'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  gro%v.~\ 

1 .  To  cover  with  growth. 

Roof  and  floor,  and  walls  were  all  of  gold, 
But  over-groivn  with  dust  and  old  decay, 
And  hid  in  darkness  that  none  could  behold 
The  hue  thereof.  SpeTiser. 

The  woods  and  desart  caves. 
With  wild  thyme  and  the  gadding  vine  overgrown. 
And  all  their  echoes  mourn.  Millon. 

2.  To  rise  above. 

If  the  binds  be  very  strong  and  much  over-grow 

the  poles,  some  advise  to  strike  off  their  heads  with 

a  long  switch.  Mortimer. 

To  Overgro'w,    o-viir-gro'.   v.  n.     To 

grow  beyond  the  fit  or  natural  size. 

One  part  of  his  army,  with  incredible  labour,  cut 

a  way  tluough  the  thick  aud  over-grown,  woods,  and 

so  came  to  Solyman.  Knolles. 

A  huge  over-grown  ox  was  grazing  in  a  meadow. 

^Estrange. 
Him  for  a  happy  man  I  own. 
Whose  fortune  is  not  over-grotcn.  Swift. 

OvERGRo'wTH,  o'vur-gro^A.  n.  s.  [over 
and  growih.^  Exuberant  growth. 

The  over-growth  of  some  complexion. 
Oft  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason. 

Shak^eare. 

The  fortune  in  being  the  first  in  an  invention, 

doth  cause  sometimes  a  wonderful  over-growth  in 

riches.  Bacon. 

Suspected  to  a  sequent  king,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  over-growth,  as  in-mate  guests. 
Too  numerous.  J\Jilton. 

To  Overiia'le,  6-vtir-hiwl'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  haie.'] 

1 .  To  spread  over. 

The  welked  Phoebus  gan  availe 
His  weary  wain,  and  now  the  frosty  night 
Her  mantle  black  thro'  heaven  gan  over-hale. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  examine  over  again:  as,  he  over- 
haled  my  account. 

7'o  Overha'ng,  6-viir-hang'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  hciJig.']  To  jut  over;  to  impend 
over. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect, 
Let  the  brow  overwhelm  it. 
As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'er-kang  and  jutty  liis  confounded  base.     Shaksp. 

Hide  me,  ye  forests,  in  your  closest  bowVs, 
Where  flows  the  murm'ring  brook,  inviting  dreams. 
Where  bordering  hazle  over-hangs  the  streams. 

Gay. 
If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 
To  Overha'ng,  6-v5r-hang'.  v.  n.  To  jut 
ov<-r. 

The  rest  was  craggy  cliff,  tliat  over-hung 
Still  as  it  rose,  impossible  to  climb.  Milton. 

To  Overha'rdf.n,  o-vilr-h&r'd'n.  v.  a. 
[over  and  hardtn.'\   To  make  too  hard. 

By  laying  it  in  the  air,  it  has  acquired  such  a 
hardness,  that  it  was  brittle,  like  over-hardened 
steel.  Buyle. 

Overht/ad,  6-viir-hed'.  adv.  [over  and 
/icad.^  Aloft;  in  the  zenith;  above;  in 
the  ceiling. 

Over-head  the  moon 
Sits  arbitress.  and  nearer  to  the  earth 
Wheels  her  pale  course.  Milton. 

The  four  stai-s  over-head  represent  the  four  chil- 
dren. ^  Mdison. 
To  Overhe'ar,  6-viir-here'.  v.  a.   [over 
and  hearJ]    To  hear  those  who  flo  not 
mean  to  be  heard. 

I  am  invisible, 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference     Shakspeare. 
They  had  a  full  sight  of  the  infanta  at  a  mask 
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dancing,  having  over-heard  two  gentlemen  who  were 
tending  towards  that  sight,  after  whom  they  press- 
ed. Wotton. 

That  such  an  enemy  we  have  who  seeks 
Our  ruin,  both  by  thee  inform'd  I  learn, 
Aud  from  the  parting  angel  over-heard.        Milton. 

They  were  so  loud  in  their  discourse,  that  a 
blackberry  from  the  next  hedge  over-heard  them. 

L' Estrange. 
The  nurse,' 
Though  not  the  words,  the  miu-murs  over-heard. 

Dry  Jen. 

The  witness  over-hearing  the  word  pillory  repeat- 
ed, slunk  away  privately.  £ddlson. 
To  Overhe'at,  6-vftr-h6te'.  x>.  a.   [over 
and  heat.~\  To  heat  too  much. 

Pleas'd  with  the  form  and  coolness  of  the  place. 
And  over-heateu  by  tiie  morning  chace.       Mdison. 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound, 

before  the  patient's  spirit  be  over-heated  with  pain 

or  fever.  Wiseman. 

To   Overhe'nd,   6-viir-hend'.  v. a.  [over 

and  hend.^  To  overtake;  to  reach. 

Als  bis  fair  leman  flying  through  a  brook. 
He  over-hent  nought  moved  with  her  piteous  look. 

Spenser. 
To  Overjo'v,  o-vtir-jo^'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
Joij.']  To  transport;  to  ravish. 

He  that  puts  his  confidence  in  God  o^ily,  is  nei- 
ther over-joyed  in  any  great  good  things  of  tii:s  life, 
nor  sorrowful  for  a  liltle  thing.  Taylor. 

The  bishop,  part'y  astonished  and  partly  oi'cr- 
joyed  with  these  speeches,  was  struck  into  a  sad  si- 
lence for  a  time.  Hayxcard. 

This  love-sick  virgin  over-joyed  to  find 
The  boy  alone  still  follow'd  him  behind.    Mdison. 
Overjo'v,  o'vir-jo^.  it,  s.  Transport;  ec- 
btacy. 

The  mutual  confVence  that  my  mind  hath  had. 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms;  such  as  my  wit  affords. 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister.       Shak^eare. 
To  OvERLA'BOUR,6-vi'ir-iybilr.  v.  a.  [over 
and  labour.~^  To  take  too  much  pains  on 
any  thing;  to  harass  with  toil. 

She  without  noise  will  over-see 
His  children  and  his  family; 
And  order  all  things  till  he  come, 
Sweaty  and  over-labour'' d  home.  Dryden. 

To  Overla'de,   6-viir-lide'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  /arfe.j  To  overburden. 

Thus  to  throng  and  over-lade  a  soul 
With  love,  and  tiien  to  have  a  room  for  fear, 

That  shall  all  that  controul. 
What  is  it  but  to  rear 
Our  passions  and  our  hopes  on  high, 

That  thence  they  may  descry 
The  noblest  way  how  to  despair  and  die.'  Suckling. 

Overla'rge,  6-vur-iS.rje'.  adj.  [over  and 
la7-ge.']  Larger  than  enough. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  over-large,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily. 

Collier. 
Overla'shingly,  6-vijr-lash'ing-le.  adv. 
[over  ami  la.sh.~\   With  exaggeration.  A 
mean  word,  now  obsolete. 

.■Mthough  I  be  far  from  their  opinion  who  write 
too  over  lash  ingly,  that  the  Arabian  tongue  is  in  use 
in  two  third  parts  of  the  inhabited  world,  yet  I  find 
that  it  extendeth  where  the  religion  of  Mahomet  is 
professed.  Brerexcood. 

To  Overla'y,  6-vi.\r-14'.   v.  a.   [over  and 

lay.] 
I.  To  oppress   by   too   much  weight  or 
power. 

Some  commons  are  barren,  tlie  nature  is  such, 
And  some  ovir-layeth  the  commons  too  much. 

Tusstr. 
Not  only  that  mercy  which  kcepelL  from  beia^ 
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over-laid  and  opprest,  but  mercy  which  savetli  from 
being  touched  with  grievous  miseries.  Hooker. 

When  any  country  is  over-laid  by  the  multitude 
whiclj  live  upon  it,  there  is  a  natural  necessity  com- 
pelling it  to  disburtbcn  itself  and  lay  the  load  upon 
others.  Raleigh. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past;  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  over-laid  by  the  other. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Good  laws  had  been  antiquated  by  the  course  ol" 
time,  or  over-laid  by  the  corruption  of  manners. 

King  Charles. 

Our  sins  have  over-laid  our  hopes.  King  Charles. 

The  strong  Emetrius  came  in  Arcite's  aid, 
And  Palamon  with  odds  was  over-laid.         Dryden. 

2.  To  smother  with  too  much  or  too  close 
covering. 

Nor  then  destroys  it  with  too  fond  a  stay, 
Like  mothers,  which  their  infants  over-lay.  Milton. 
The  new-born  babes  by  nurses  over-laid.    Dryd. 

3.  To  smother;  to  crush;  to  overwhelm. 

They  quickly  stifled  and  over-laid  those  infant 
principles  of  piety  and  virtue,  sown  by  God  in  their 
hearts;  so  that  they  brought  a  voluntary  darkness 
and  stupidity  upon  their  minds.  South. 

The  gods  have  made  your  noble  mind  for  me, 
And  her  insipid  soul  for  Ptolemy; 
A  heavy  lump  of  earth  without  desire, 
A  heap  of  ashes  that  o''er-lays  your  (ire.       Drydeiu 

The  stars,  no  longer  over-laid  with  weight, 
Exert  their  heads  from  underneath  the  mass. 
And  upward  shoot.  Dryden. 

Season  the  passions  of  a  child  with  devotion, 
which  seldom  dies;  though  it  may  seem  extinguish- 
ed for  a  while,  it  breaks  out  as  soon  as  misfortunes 
have  brought  the  man  to  himself.  1  he  fire  may  be 
covered  and  over-laid,  but  cannot  be  entirely 
quenched  and  smothered.  Mdison. 

In  preaching,  no  men  succeed  better  than  those 

who  trust  to  the  fund  of  their  own  reason,  advanced 

"but  not  over-laid  by  commerce  with  books.     Swift. 

4.  To  cloud;  to  overcast. 

Phoebus'  golden  face  it  did  attaint, 
As  when  a  cloud  his  beams  doth  over- lay.  Spenser. 

5.  To  cover  superficially. 

The  over-laying  of  their  chapiters  was  of  silver, 
and  all  the  pillars  were  tiilcted  with  silver.  Exodm. 
By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
■     Of  cedar,  over-laid  with  gold.  Milton. 

6.  To  join  by  something  laid  over. 

Thou  us  impower'd 
To  fortify  thus  far,  and  overlay. 
With  this  portentous  bridge,  the  dark  abyss.    Milt. 
To  Oveule'ap,   6-vi\r-l^pe'.    v.  a.   \_ovcr 
and  lea/i.j  To  pass  by  a  jump. 

A  step 
On  which  I  must  fall  down  or  else  o''er-leap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies.  Shakspeare. 

In  vain  did  nature's  wise  command 
Divide  the  waters  from  the  land; 
If  daring  ships  and  men  profane 
Th'  eternal  fences  over-leap, 
And  pass  at  will  the  boundless  deep.  Dryden. 

O'vERLEATHEU,  6-vi\r-le?/i'Cir.  n.  s.  \^over 
and  leather^  The  part  of  the  shoe  that 
covers  the  foot. 

I  have  sometimes  more  feet  than  shoes;  or  such 
shoes  as  my  toes  look  through  the  over-lealher.  Shak. 

Overli'ght,  6-vfir-lite'.  n.  s.  i^over  and 
tight^  Too  strong  light. 

An  over-light  maketh  the  eyes  dark,  insomuch  as 
perpetual  looking  against  the  sun  would  cause 
blindness.  Bacon. 

To  OvERLi'vE,  6-vdr-liv'.  V.  a.  [over 
and  Uve.~\^  To  live  longer  than  another; 
to  survive;  to  outlive, 

Musidorus,  who  shewed  a  mind  not  to  over-live 
P)Tocles,  prevailed.  Sidney. 

He  concludes  in  hearty  prayers, 


That  your  attempts  may  over-live  the  hazaid 
And  feaiful  meeting  of  their  opposite.    Shakspeare. 
They  over-lived  that  envy,  and  had  their  pardons 
afterwards.  Hayward. 

To  OvERLi'vE,  o-vtlr-liv'.  V.  n.    To  live 
too  long. 

Why  do  I  over-live7 

Why  am  I  mock'd  with  death,  and  lengthen'd  out 

To  deathless  pain?  Milton. 

OvERLi'vER,     6-viir-liv'ur.    n.    s.     [from 

o-verlive.'\    Surviver;    that  which  lives 

longest. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  to  continue  for  both  the 
kings'  lives,  and  the  over-liver  of  them.         Bacon. 
To  Overlo'ad.    6-vur-i6de'.   v.  a.  \_over 
and  load.']  To  burden  with  too  much. 

The  memory  of  youth  is  charged  and  over-loaded, 
and  all  they  learn  is  mere  jargon.  Felton. 

Men  over-loaded  with  a  large  estate 
May  spill  their  treasure  in  a  nice  conceit; 
The  rich  may  be  polite,  but  oh!  'tis  sad. 
To  say  you're  curious  when  we  swear  you're  mad. 

Young. 
Overlo'ng,  6  vfir-long'.  adj.  [orcr  and 
long.]  Too  long. 

I  have  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory,  in  mak- 
ing my  periods  and  parentheses  over-long.      Boyle . 
To  Overlo'ok,   o-vdriook'.  v.  a.   [over 
and  look.] 

1.  To  view  from  a  higher  place. 

The  pile  o^er-look''d  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight, 
Surpris'd  at  once  with  rev'rence  and  delight.  Dryd. 

I  will  do  it  with  the  same  respect  to  him,  as  if  he 
were  alive,  and  over-looking  my  paper  while  I  write. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  view  fully;  to  peruse. 

Wou'd  I  had  o''er-look''d  the  letter.     Shakspeare. 

3.  To  superintend;  to  oversee. 

He  was  present  in  person  to  over-look  the  magis- 
trates, and  to  overawe  those  subjects  with  the  terror 
of  his  sword.  Spenser. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  poor  pa- 
rishioners through  neglect  do  perish,  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  over-look  them.  Graunt. 

4   To  review. 

The  time  and  care  that  are  required, 
To  over-look  and  file,  and  polish  well. 
Fright  poets  from  that  necessary  toil.    Roscommon. 

5.  To  pass  by  indulgently. 

This  part  of  good-nature  which  consists  in  the 
pardoning  and  over-looking  of  faults,  is  to  be  exer- 
cised only  in  doing  ourselves  justice  in  the  ordinary 
commerce  of  life.  Addison. 

In  vain  do  we  hope  that  God  will  over-look  such 
high  contradiction  of  sinners,  and  pardon  offences 
committed  against  the  plain  convictions  of  con- 
science. Rogers. 

6.  To  neglect;  to  slight. 

Of  the  two  relations,  Christ  over-looked  the 
meaner,  and  denominated  them  solely  from  the 
more  honourable.  South. 

To  over-look  the  entertainment  before  him,  and 
languish  for  that  which  lies  out  of  the  way,  is  sickly 
and  servile.  Collier. 

The  suffrage  of  our  poet  laureat  should  not  be 
over-looked.  Addison. 

Religious  fear,  when  produced  by  just  apprehen- 
sions of  a  divine  power,  naturally  over-looks  all  hu- 
man greatness  that  stands  in  competition  with  it, 
and  extinguishes  every  other  terror.  Addison. 

The  happiest  of  mankind,  over-looking  those 
solid  blessings  which  they  already  have,  set  their 
hearts  upon  somewhat  they  want.  Atterbury. 

They  over-look  truth  in  the  judgment  they  pass 
on  adversity  and  prosperity.  The  temptations  that 
attend  the  former  they  can  easily  see,  and  dread  at 
a  distance;  but  they  have  no  apprehensions  of  the 
dangerous  consequences  of  the  latter.  Atterhury. 
Overl'ooker,  6-vur-i66k  Ar.  n.  s.  [over 
and  loo/c.] 

The  original  word  signifies  an  over-looker,  or  one 


who  stands  higher  than  his  fellows  and  overlooks 


them. 


Walts. 


O'vERLOop,  6'viir-l66p.  n.  s.  The  same 
with  orlo/i. 

In  extremity  we  cany  our  ordnance  better  than 
we  were  wont,  because  our  nether  over-loops  are 
raised  commonly  from  the  water;  to  wit,  between 
the  lower  part  of  the  port  and  the  sea.        Raleigh. 
Overma'sted,  6-vur-mast'6d.  adj.  [over 
and  mast.]  Having  too  much  mast. 
Cloanthus  better  mann'd,  pursued  him  fast. 
But  his  o'er-masted  galley  checked  his  haste.  Dryd. 
To    Ovehma'ster,  6-viir-mas'tur.    v.  a. 
[over  and  rnaster.]    To  subduej  to  go- 
vern. 

For  your  desire  to  know  what  is  between  us, 
O^er-master  it  as  you  may.  Shakspeare. 

So  sleeps  a  pilot,  whose  poor  bark  is  prest 
With  many  a  merciless  o'er-m«st'rjjig  wave. 

Crashaw. 
They  are  over-mastered  with  a  score  of  drunkards, 
the  only  soldiery  left  about  them,  or  else  comply 
with  all  rapines  and  violences.  Milton. 

To  OvERMA'xcHjO-vur-matsh'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  match.]  To  be  too  powerful;  to 
conquer;  to  oppress  by  superiour  force. 

I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide, 
And  spend  her  strength  with  ovtr-matching  waves. 

Stiakspeare. 
Sir  William  Lucy,  with  me 
Set  from  our  o''er-match''d  forces  forth  for  aid. 

Shakspeare. 
Assist,  lest  1  who  erst 
Thought  none  my  equal,  now  be  over-matched. 

Paradise  Regained. 

How  great  soever  our  curiosity  be,  our  excess  is 

greater,  and  does  not  only  over-match,  but  supplant 

it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

He  from  that  length  of  time  dire  omens  drew, 
Of  English  over-match'' d,  and  Dutch  too  strong, 
Who  never  fought  three  days  but  to  pursue.    Dryd, 

It  moves  our  wonder,  that  a  foreign  guest 
Should  over-match  the  most,  and  match  the  best. 

Dryden. 

Overma'tch,  6'viir-matsh.  n.  s.  [over  and 
match.]  One  of  superiour  powers;  one 
not  to  be  overcome. 

Spain  is  no  over-match  for  England,  by  that 
which  leadeth  all  men;  that  is,  experience  and  rea- 
son. Bacon. 

Eve  was  his  over-match,  who  sclf-deceiv'd 
And  rash,  before-hand  had  no  better  weigh'd 
The  strength  he  was  to  cope  with  or  his  own.  Milt. 

In  a  little  time  there  will  scarce  be  a  woman  of 
quality  in  Great  Britain,  who  would  not  be  an  over- 
match for  an  Irish  priest.  Addinon. 

Overmea'sure,  6-vAr-m.ezh'uie.  n.  s. 
[over  and  measure.]  Something  given 
over  the  due  measure. 

To  OvERMi'x.  6-vur-miks'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
mix.]  To  mix  with  too  much. 
Those  things  these  parts  o'er-rule,  no  joys  shall 
know, 
Or  little  measure  over-mixt  with  woe.         Creech. 

OvERMo'sT,  ovdr-most'.  adj.  [over  and 
most]  Highest;  over  the  rest  in  autho- 
rity. Mnstuorth. 

OvERMu'cH,  6-vfir-mfitsh'.  adj.  [over  and 
much.]  Too  much;  more  than  enough. 
It  was  the  custom  of  those  former  ages,  in  their 
over-much  gratitude,  to  advance  the  first  authors  of 
any  useful  discovery  among  the  number  of  their 
gods.  Wilhins. 

An  over-much  use  of  salt,  besides  that  it  occasions 
thirst  and  over-much  drinking,  has  other  ill  effects. 

Locke. 

OvERMu'cH,  6-viir-mijtsh'.  adv.  In  loo 
great  a  degree. 
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The  fault  which  we  find  in  them  is,  that  they 
mer-much  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things.  Whereupon  they  re-charge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 

Perhaps 
1  also  en-ed,  in  over-much  admiring 
What  sceni'd  in  thee  so  perfect,  that  I  thought 
No  evil  durst  attempt  thee.  jyiUton. 

Deject  not  then  so  over-much  thyself, 
Who  hast  of  sorrow  thy  full  load  besides.     Milton. 
OvERMu'cH,    o-vCir-miltsh'.   n.  s.     More 
than  enough. 

By  attributing  over-much  to  things 
Less  excellent,  as  thou  thyself  perceiv'st.     Milton. 

With  respect  to  the  blessings  the  world  enjoys, 
even  good  men  may  ascribe  over-much  to  themselves. 

Grew. 
OvERMu'cHNESs,  o-vfir-milish'n^s.    n.  s. 
[from  overmuch.']  Exuberance;  super- 
abundance.    A  word  not  used  nor  ele- 
gant. 

There  ai"e  words  that  do  as  much  raise  a  style,  as 
others  can  depress  it;  superlation  and  ovcnmtchness 
amplifies.  It  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a 
mean.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Overna'me,  6-vur-nime'.  v.  a.  [^over 
and  name.']  To  name  in  a  series. 

Over-name  them;  and  as  thou  namest  them,  I 
will  describe  them.  Shaksp. 

Overni'ght,  6-vur-nlte'.  n.  s.  [^ovcr  and 
night.  This  seems  to  be  used  by  Shaks- 
fieare  as  a  noun,  but  by  Addison  more 
properly,  as  I  have  before  placed  it,  as 
a  noun  with  a  preposition.]  Night  be- 
fore bedtime. 

If  1  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  o'erta'eu.  Shaksp. 

Will  confesses,  that  for  half  his  life  his  head 
ached  every  morning  with  reading  men  over-night 

Mdison. 

To  Overo'ffice,  o-viir-offis.  t;.  a.  \^over 
and  office.]  To  lord  by  virtue  of  an  of- 
fice. 

This  might  be  the  fate  of  a  politician  which  this 
ass  over-offices.  Shaksp. 

Overoffi'cious,  6-vir-6f-fish'iis.  adj. 
[^over  and  officious.]  Too  busy;  too  im- 
portunate. 

This  is  an  over-officious  truth,  and  is  always  at  a 
man's  heels;  so  that  if  he  looks  about  him,  he  must 
take  notice  of  it.  Collier. 

To  Ovehpa'ss,  6-vur-pas'.  v.  a.  [_over  and 
/lass.] 

1.  To  cross. 

I  stood  on  a  wide  river's  bank. 
Which  I  must  needs  o''erpass, 
When  on  a  sudden  Torrismond  appear'd. 
Gave  me  his  hand,  and  led  me  lightly  o'er.  Dryden. 

What  have  my  Scyllas  and  my  Syrtes  done. 
When  these  they  over-pass,  and  those  they  shun.' 

Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook;  to  pass  with  disregard. 

The  complaint  about  psalms  and  hymns  might  as 
well  be  over-pa^t  without  any  answer,  as  it  is  with- 
out any  cause  brought  forth.  Hooker. 

I  read  the  satire  thou  entitlest  fust. 
And  laid  aside  the  rest,  and  over-past, 
And  swore,  I  thought  the  writer  was  accurst. 
That  his  first  satire  had  not  been  his  last.  Harring. 

Remember  that  Pellean  conqueror, 
A  youth,  how  all  the  beauties  of  the  east 
He  slightly  view'd,  and  slightly  over-passed.  Milton. 

3.  I  ('  omit  in  a  reckoning. 

Arithmetical  progression  demonstrates  how  fast 
mankind  would  increase,  over-passiiig  as  miraculous, 
though  indceil  natural,  that  example  of  the  Israel- 
ites, who  were  multiplied  in  two  hundred  and  fifteen 


years,  from  seventy  to  sixty  thousand  able  men. 

Raleigh. 
4.  To  omit;  not  to  receive;  not   to  com- 
prise. 

If  the  grace  of  him  which  saveth  over-pass  some, 
so  that  the  prayer  of  the  church  for  them  be  not  re- 
ceived, this  we  may  leave  to  the  hidden  judgments 
of  righteousness .  Hooker. 

Overpa'st,  o-vfir-past'. /zar/.  adj.  [from 
over/iass.]  Gone;  past. 

What  can'st  thou  swear  by  now.' — 
— By  time  to  come. — 
— That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  o^er-past. 

Shaksp. 

To  Overpa'y,  6-vijr-pa'. -y.  a.  \^over  and 
/lay,]  To  reward  beyond  the  price. 

Take  this  purse  of  gold. 
And  let  me  buy  your  friendly  help  thus  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again. 
When  I  have  found  it.  Shaksp. 

You  have  yourself  your  kindness  over-paid. 
He  ceases  to  oblige  who  can  upbraid.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  with  pleasure  hear  thy  lover's  strains. 
And  with  one  heav'niy  smile  o^er-pay  his  pains? 

Prior. 

To  Overpe'rch,  o-vtir-p^rtsh'.  v.  a.  \_o-ver 
and  fierch.]   To  fly  over. 
With  love's  light  wings  I  did   o''er-perch   these 
walls. 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.  Shaksp. 

To  Overpe'er,  6-vur-p6re'.  v.  a.  \^over 
and  fieer.]  To  overlook;  to  hover  above. 
Out  of  use. 

The  ocean  over-peering  of  his  list. 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous  haste, 
Tban  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
O'erbears  your  officers.  Shaksp. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers. 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence.     Shaksp. 

Mountainous  error  would  be  too  highly  heapt, 
For  truth  to  over-peer.  Hhaksp. 

Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  ax's  edge. 
Whose  top  branch  over-peer\l  Jove's  spreading  tree. 
And  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  pow'rful  wind 

Shaksp. 

They  are  invincible  by  reason  of  the  over-peering 
mountains  that  back  the  one,  and  slender  fortifica- 
tions of  the  other  to  land-ward.  Sandys. 
O'verpi.us,  o'vdr-pltis.  n.  s.  [over  and 
filus.]  Surplus;  what  remains  more  than 
sufficient. 

Some  other  sinners  there  are,  from  which  that 
oi'ev7)/us  of  strength  in  persuasion  doth  arise.  Hooker. 

A  great  deal  too  much  of  it  was  made,  and  the 
overphis  remained  still  in  the  mortar.    UEstrange. 

It  would  look  like  a  fable  to  report,  that  this  gen- 
tleman gives  away  all  which  is  the  overplus  of  a 
great  fortune.  Mdison. 

To  Overfly',  6-vi'ir-pli'.  v.  a.  [_o-ver  and 
ply.]  To  employ  too  laboriously. 

What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask.' 
The  conscience,  friend,  t'  have  lost  them  over^lifd, 
In  liberty's  defence.  Milton. 

To  OvERPo'iSE,  6-vfir-p6ize'.  -v.  a.  [_ovej- 

and  f'.oise.~\  To  outweigh. 
Whether  cripples  who  have  lost  their  thighs  will 

float;  their  lungs  being  able  to  waft  up  their  bodies, 

which  are  in  others  over-poised  by  their  hinder  legs; 

we  have  not  made  experiment.  Brown. 

The  scale 

O^er-pois^d  by  darkness,  lets  the  night  prevail ; 

And  day,  that  lengthcn'd  in  the  summer's  height, 

Shortens  till  winter,  and  is  lost  in  night.       Creech. 
OvERPo'isE,  o-vtli-poize  *93   n.   s.  [from 

the  verb.]  Preponderant  weight. 
Horace,  in  his  first  and  secimd  book  of  odes,  was 

still  rising,  but  came  not  to  his  meridian  till  the 

thfrd.     After  which  his  judginent  was  an  ovei--poise 
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to  his  imagination.  He  grew  too  cautious  te  be  bold 
enough,  for  he  descended  in  his  foeirth  by  slow  de- 
gree*. Dryden- 

Some  over-poise  of  sway  by  turns  they  share. 
In  peace  the  people,  and  the  prince  in  war.  Dryden. 
To  OvERPo'wER,  6-vin--p6u'iir.  x'.  a.  [over 
and  fionver.]     To  be  predominant  over; 
to  oppress  by  superiority. 

Now  in  danger  try'd,  now  known  in  arras 
Not  to  be  over-power''d.  Milton. 

As  much  light  over-powers  the  eye,  so  they  who 
have  weak  eyes,  when  the  ground  is  covered  witli 
snow,  are  wont  to  complain  of  too  much  light. 

Boyle. 

Reason  allows  none  to  be  confident,  but  him  only 
who  governs  the  world,  who  knows  all  things,  and 
can  do  all  things;  and  can  neither  be  surprised  nor 
over-powered.  South. 

After  the  death  of  Crassus,  Pompey  found  himself 
outwitted  by  Cajsar;  he  broke  with  him,  over-pow- 
ered him  in  the  senate,  and  caused  many  unjust  de- 
crees to  pass  against  him.  thyden. 

The  historians  make  these  mountains  the  stand- 
ards of  the  rise  of  the  water;  which  they  could  never 
have  been,  had  they  not  been  standing  when  it  did 
so  rise  and  over-power  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Inspiration  is,  when  such  an  over-powering  im- 
pression of  any  proposition  is  made  upon  the  mind 
by  God  himself,  that  gives  a  convincing  and  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  the  truth  and  divinity  of  it. 

Watts. 
To  Overpre'ss,  o-vfir-pr^s'.   v.  a,  [_over 
and  firess.]  To  bear  upon  with  irresis- 
tible force;  to  overwlielm;  to  crush. 

Having  an  excellent  horse  under  him  when  he  was 
over-pressed  by  some,  he  avoided  them.         Sidney. 

Michael's  arm  main  promontories  flung. 
And  over-press'd  whole  legions  weak  with  sin. 

Roscommon. 

When  a  prince  enters  on  a  war,  he  ought  mature- 
ly to  consider  whether  his  coSers  be  full,  his  people 
rich  by  a  long  peace  and  free  trade,  not  over-pressed 
with  many  burthensome  taxes.  Swift. 

To  OvERPia'zE,  6-vtar-prize'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  firize.]  To  value  at  too  high  price. 

Parents  over-prize  their  children,  while  they  be- 
hold them  through  the  vapours  of  afiection.  Wotton. 

Overra'nk,  6-vi\r-rank'.  adj.  [over  and 
rank.]    Too  rank. 

It  produces  over-rank  binds.  Mortimer. 

To  OvERRA'TE,6-vur-rite'.x;.a.  [over  and 
rate.]  To  rate  at  too  much. 

While  vain  shows  and  scenes  you  over-rale, 

'Tis  to  be  fear'd, 

That  as  a  fire  the  former  house  o'er-threw. 
Machines  and  tempests  will  destroy  the  new.  Dryd. 

To  avoid  the  temptations  of  poverty,  it  concerns 
us  not  to  over-rate  the  conveniencies  of  our  station, 
and  in  estimating  the  proportion  fit  for  us,  to  fix  it 
rather  low  than  high;  for  our  desires  will  be  pro- 
portioned to  our  wants,  real  or  imaginary,  and  our 
temptations  to  our  desires.  Rogers. 

To  Overre'ach,  6-vilr-reetsh'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  reach.] 

1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,  Atho,  and  Atlas,  over- 
reach and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds.    Raleigh. 

Sixteen  hundi-ed  years  after  tlie  earth  was  made, 
it  was  overflowed  in  a  deluge  of  water  in  such  ex- 
cess, that  the  floods  over-reached  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est mountains.  Burnet. 

2.  To  deceive;  to  go  beyond;  to  circum- 
vent. A  sagacious  man  is  said  to  have 
a  long  reach. 

What  more  cruel  than  man,  if  he  see  himself  able 
by  fraud  to  over-reach,  or  by  power  to  overbear  the 
laws  whereunto  he  should  be  subject.'  Hooker. 

I  have  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun  and  dried  it  that 
it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  (/ver-rcaching. 

Shakspearc. 
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Shame  to  be  overcome,  or  over-reached, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  uuite.   Milt. 

A  man  who  had  been  matchless  held 
In  cunning,  over-readied  where  least  he  thought, 
To  save  his  credit,  and  for  very  spight 
Still  will  be  tempting  him  who  foils  him  still. 

Milton. 
There  is  no  pleasanter  encounter  than  a  trial  of 
skill  betwixt  sharpers  to  over-reach  one  another 

L^  Estrange. 
Forbidding   oppression,    defrauding    and    over- 
reaching one  another,  perfidiousness  and  treachery. 

Tillotson. 

We  may  no  more  sue  for  them  than  we  can  tell 

a  lie,  or  swear  an  unlawful  oath,  or  over-reach  in 

their  cause,  or  be  guilty  of  any  other  transgression. 

Keltleivorth. 
Such  a  principle  is  ambition,  or  a  desire  of  fame, 
by  which  many  vicious  men  are  over-reached,  and 
engaged  conti-ary  to  their  natural  inclinations  in  a 
glorious  and  laudable  course  of  action.  Mdison. 
John  had  got  an  impression  that  Lewis  was  so 
deadly  cunning  a  man,  that  he  was  afraid  to  venture 
himself  alone  with  him;  at  last  he  took  heart  of 
grace;  let  him  come  up,  quoth  he,  it  is  but  sticking 
to  my  point,  and  he  can  never  over-reach  me. 

History  oj  John  Bull. 
To  Over-re'aoh,  6-vur-r^^tsh'.  v.  n.    A 
horse  is  said   to  over-reach^  when   he 
brings  his  hinder  feet  loo  far  forward, 
and    strikes  his  toes  against  his  fore- 
shoes.  Farrier's  Did, 
Overre'acher,     o-vur-r^^tsh'iir.    n.    «, 
l_from  overreach.^  A  cheat;  a  deceiver. 
To  Over-rea'd,  o-vur-re^d'.  v.  a.  [_over 
and  read.^  To  peruse. 

The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  the  duke; 
you  shall  auou  over-read  it  at  jour  pleasure. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Over-re'd,  6-vdr-r^d'.  v.  a.  \^over  and 
red.^   To  smear  with  red. 

Prick  thy  face,  and  overbed  thy  fear, 
Thou  lilly-liver'd  boy.  Shaksp. 

To  Over-ui'pen,  6-vftr-ri'p'n.  v.  a.  [_ovcr 
and  ri/ien.j   To  make  too  ripe. 

Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripined  corn, 
Hanging  the  head  with  Ceres'  plenteous  load.' 

Shakspeare. 
To   Ovekko'ast,  6-viir-r6st'.  v.  a.  \jover 
and  roasc.^  To  roast  too  much. 
'Twas  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  better  'twere,  that  both  of  us  did  fast. 
Since  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  cholerick, 
Than  feed  us  with  such  over-roasted  flesh.    Shaksp. 
To  Overru'le,  6-vir-r661'.  v.  a.  \_over 

and  rule.~^ 
1.  To  influence  with  predominant  power; 
to  be  superiour  in  authority. 

Which  humour  perceiving  to  over-rule  me,  I 
strave  against  it.  Sidney. 

That  which  the  church  by  her  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority shall  probably  think  and  desire  to  be  true  or 
good,  must  in  congruity  of  reason  ouer-j-uie  all  otlier 
inferior  arguments  whatsoever.  Hooker. 

Except  our  own  private,  and  but  probable  reso- 
•   lutions,  be  by  the  law  of  publick  determinations 
over-ruled,  we  take  away  all  possibility  of  sociable 
life  m  the  world.  Hooker. 

What  if  they  be  such  as  will  be  over-ruled  with 
some  one,  whom  they  dare  not  displease?  Whilgifi. 
ilis  passion  and  animosity  over-ruled  his  con- 
science. Clareniion, 
A  wise  man  shall  over-rule  his  stars,  and  have  a 
gi-eater  influence  upon  his  own  content,  than  all  the 
constellations  and  planets  of  the  firmament.  Taylor. 
He  is  acted  by  a  passion  which  absolutely  over- 
rules him;  and  so  can  no  more  recover  himself,  than 
a  bowl  rolling  down  an  hill  stop  itself  in  the  midst 
of  its  career.  South 
'Tis  temerity  for  men  to  venture  their  lives  upon 
unequal  encounters;  unless  where  they  are  obliged 


by  an  over^ruling  impulse  of  conscience  and  duty. 

V  Estrange. 

A  man  may,  by  the  influence  of  an  over-ruling 

planet  be  inclined  to  lust,  and  yet  by  the  force  of 

reason  overcome  that  bad  influence.  Sicift. 

2.  To  govern  with  high  authority;  to  su- 
perintend. 

Wherefore  does  he  not  now  come  forth,  and 
openly  over-rule,  as  in  other  matters  he  is  accus- 
tomed.' Hayward. 

3.  To  supersede:  as,  in  law,  to  overrule  a 
plea,  is  to  reject  it  as  incompetent. 

Thirty  acres  make  a  farthing  land,  nine  farthings 
a  Cornish  acre,  and  four  Cornish  acres  a  knight's 
fee.  But  this  rule  is  over-ruled  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity,  according  to  the  fruitfulness  or  barrenness 
of  the  soil.  Carew. 

To  Overru'n,  6-v5r-rdn'.  v.  a.  [over  and 

1.  To  harass  by  incursions;  to  ravage;  to 
rove  over  in  a  hostile  manner. 

Those  barbarous  nations  that  over-ran  the  world, 
possessed  those  dominions,  whereof  they  are  now  so 
called.  Spenser. 

Till  the  tears  she  shed, 
Like  envious  floods  o^er-ran  her  lovely  face. 
She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world.    Shaksp. 

They  err,  who  count  it  glorious  to  subdue 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  over-ran 
Large  countries,  and  in  held  great  battles  win. 
Great  cities  by  assault.  Milton. 

The  nine 
Their  fainting  foes  to  shameful  flight  compell'd. 
And  with  resistless  force  o\r-run  the  held.  Dryden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  could  not  enter  this  pait  of 
the  empire,  after  having  over-run  most  of  the  rest. 

Mdison . 

A  commonwealth  may  be  over-run  by  a  powerful 
neighbour,  which  may  produce  bad  consequences 
upon  your  trade  and  liberty.  Swift 

2.  To  outrun;  to  pass  behind. 

Pyrocles  being  come  to  sixteen,  over-run  his  age 
in  growth,  strength,  and  all  things  following  it,  that 
not  Musidorus  could  perform  any  action  on  Ijorse  or 
foot  more  strongly,  or  deliver  that  strengih  laore 
nimbly,  or  become  the  delivery  more' gracefully,  or 
employ  all  more  virtuously.  Sidney. 

We  may  out-run 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.  Shakspeare, 

Ahimaz  ran  by  the  way  of  the  plain,  and  over- 
ran Cushi.  2  Samuel. 

Galilaeus  noteth,  that  if  an  open  trough,  wherein 
water  is,  be  driven  faster  than  the  water  can  follow, 
the  water  gathereth  upon  an  heap  towards  the  hin- 
der end,  where  the  motion  began;  which  he  suppo- 
seth,  holding  the  motion  of  the  earth  to  be  the  cause 
of  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  ocean;  because  the 
earth  over-runnelh  the  water.  Bacon. 

3.  To  overspread;  to  cover  all  over. 

With  an  over-running  flood  he  will  make  an  ut- 
ter end  of  the  place.  JVa/nini. 

This  disposition  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  shews 
us  the  foot-steps  of  some  kind  of  ruin  which  hap- 
pened in  such  a  way,  that  at  the  same  time  a  gene- 
ral flood  of  waters  would  necessarily  over-run  the 
whole  eailh.  Burnet. 

His  tears  defac'd  the  surface  of  the  well. 
And  now  the  lovely  face  but  half  appears, 
O'er-run  with  ^vrinkles,  and  deform'd  with  tears. 

•Addison. 

4.  To  mischief  by  great  numbers;  to  pes- 
ter. 

To  flatter  foolish  men  into  a  hope  of  life  where 
there  is  none,  is  much  the  same  with  betraying 
people  into  an  opinion,  that  they  are  in  a  virtuous 
and  happy  state,  when  they  are  over-run  with  pas- 
sion, and  drowned  in  their  lusts.  f  Estrange. 

Were  it  not  for  the  incessant  labours  of  this  in- 
dustrious animal,  Egypt  would  be  over-run  with 
crocodiles.  Mdison. 

Such  provision  made,  that  a  country  should  not 


want  springs  as  were  convenient  for  it;  nor  be  wtr- 
run  with  them,  and  afford  little  or  nothing  else;  but 
a  supply  every  where  suitable  to  the  necessities  of 
each  climate  and  region  of  the  globe.     Woodward. 

5.  To  injure  by  treading  down. 

6.  Among  printers,  to  be  obliged  to  change 
the  disposition  of  the  lines  and  words 
in  correcting,  by  reason  of  the  inser- 
tions. 

To  Overru'n,  6-vi'ir-rdn'.  v.  n.  To  over- 
flow; to  be  more  than  full. 

Though  you  have  left  me. 
Yet  still  my  soul  o^er-runs  with  fondness  towards 
you.  Smith. 

Cattle  in  inclosures  shall  always  have  fresh  pas- 
ture, that  now  is  all  trampled  and  oie>-nm.  Spens. 
To  Overse'e,  6-v^r-be6'.  x;.  a.  \_over  and 
see.^ 

1.  To  superintend;  to  overlook. 

He  had  charge  my  discipline  to  frame. 
And  tutors  nouriture  to  oversee.  Spenser. 

She  without  noise  will  oversee 
His  children  and  his  family.  Dryden. 

2.  To  overlook:  to  pass  by  unheeded;  to 
omit. 

I  who  resolve  to  oversee 
No  lucky  opportunity. 
Will  go  to  council  to  advise 
Which  way  t'  encounter,  or  surprise.        Hudibras. 

Overse'en,  6-v6rs6en'.  /zar^  ("from  over- 
sei'.'\  Mistaken;  deceived. 

A  common  received  error  is  never  utterly  over- 
thrown, till  such  time  as  we  go  iVom  signs  unto 
causes,  and  shew  some  manifest  root  or  fountain 
thereof  common  unto  all,  whereby  it  may  clearly 
appear  bow  u  hath  come  to  pass  that  so  many  have 
been  overseen.  Hooker. 

Such  overseers  as  the  overseers  of  this  building, 
would  be  so  overseen  as  to  make  that  which  is  nar- 
rower, contain  that  which  is  larger.  Holiday. 

They  rather  observed  what  he  had  done  and  suf- 
fered for  the  king  and  for  his  country,  nithout  far- 
ther enquiring  what  he  had  omitted  to  do,  or  been 
overseen  in  doing.  Clarendon. 

(.)verse'er,  6-viir-s^^'dr.  n.  s.[froin  over- 
see.'] 

1.  One  who  overlooks;  a  superintendent. 

There  are  in  the  world  certain  voluntary  overseen 
of  all  books,  whose  censure  would  fall  sharp  on  us. 

Hooker. 

Jehiel  and  Azariah  were  overseers  unto  Conomah. 

Chronicles. 

To  entertain  a  guest,  with  what  a  care 
Wou'd  he  his  household  ornaments  prepare; 
Harass  his  servants,  am!  as  o''erseer  stand. 
To  keep  them  working  with  a  threat'ning  wand. 
Clean  all  my  plate,  he  cries.  Dryden. 

2.  An  officer  who  has  the  care  of  the  pa- 
rochial provision  for  the  poor. 

The  church  wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poor 
might  find  it  possible  to  discharge  their  duties, 
whereas  new  in  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of 
the  poorer  parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish 
for  want  of  some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them. 

Graunt. 

To  Overse't,  6-vir-s^t'.  v.  a.  \_over  and 

set.'] 
1 .   To  turn  bottom  upward;  to  throw  off 
the  basis;  to  subvert. 

The  tempests  met, 
The  sailors  master'd,  and  the  ship  overset.  Dryden. 
It  is  forced  through  the  hiatuses  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  with  such  vehemence,  that  it  puts  the  sea 
into  horrible  perturbation,  even  when  there  is  not 
the  least  breath  of  wind;  oversetting  ships  in  the 
harbours,  and  sinking  thcin.  Woodward. 

Would  the  confederacy  exert  itself,  as  much  to 
annoy  the  enemy,  as  they  do  for  their  defence,  we 
might  bear  them  doivn  with  the  weight  of  our  ai- 
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mies,  and  over-set  the  whole  power  of  France. 

-Iddison. 
2.  To  throw  out  of  regularity. 

His  action  against  Cataline  ruined  the  consul, 
when  it  saved  the  city;  for  it  so  swelled  his  soul, 
that  ever  afterwards  it  was  apt  to  be  ovn--set  with 
vanity.  Dryden. 

To  Ovehse't,  6-vilr-s^t'.  v.  n.  To  tall  off 
the  basis;  to  turn  upside  clown. 

Part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  axle-tree, 
which  will  so  far  counterpoise  what  is  above  it,  that 
it  will  very  much  prevent  the  ovustii'mg.  Mortimer. 
To  Oveksha'de,  6-vur-shade'.  v.  a.  [_ovfr 
and  ^/lade.']  To  cover  with  any  thing 
that  causes  darkness. 

Dark  cloudy  death  o''ershades  nis  beam*  o(  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us.  Shaksp. 

No  great  and  mighty  subject  might  eclipse  or 
over-shade  the  imperial  power.  Bacon. 

If  a  wood  of  leaves  o'^ershade  the  tree, 
In  vain  the  hind  shall  vex  the  threshing  floor, 
For  empty  chaff  and  straw  will  be  thy  store.  Dryd, 

Should  we  mix  our  friendly  talk, 
G'er-shadtd  in  that  fav'rite  ivalk; 
Both  pleas'd  with  all  we  thought  we  wanted.  Prior. 

To   Oversha'dow,  6-vur-shad-d6.  v.  a. 
^over  and  shadow.^ 

1.  To  throw  a  shadow  over  any  thing. 

Weeds  choak  and  over-shadow  the  corn,  and  bear 
it  down,  or  starve  and  deprive  it  of  nourishment. 

Bacon,. 
Death, 
Let  tlie  damps  of  thy  dull  breath 
Over-shadoio  even  the  shade. 
And  make  darkness  self  afraid.  Crashaxo. 

Darkness  must  over-shadow  all  his  bounds. 
Palpable  darkness,  and  blot  out  tlu'ce  days.  Milton. 

2.  To  shelter;  to  protect;  to  cover  with  su- 
periour  influence. 

My  over-shadowing  spirit  and  might,  with  thee 
1  send  along:  ride  forth,  and  bind  the  deep 
Within  appointed  bounds.  Milton. 

On  her  should  come 
The  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest 
0''ei--shadow  her.  Milton. 

To  OvERSHo'oT,  o-vCir-shoot'.  V.  n.  [^over 
and  shoot.'\  To  fly  beyond  the  mark. 

Often  it  drops  or  over-shootshy  the  disproportions 
of  distance  or  application.  Collier. 

To  OvEKSHo'oT,  6-vilr-sh6dl'.  v.  a. 

1,  To  shoot  beyond  the  mark. 

Every  inordinate  appetite  defeats  its  own  satis- 
faction by  over-shooting  the  mark  it  aims  at. 

Tiltolson. 

2,  To  pass  swiftly  over. 

High-rais'd  on  fortune's  hill,  new  alps  he  spies, 
Overshoots  the  valley  v^hich  beneatli  him  lies. 
Forgets  the  depths  between,  and  travels  with  his 
eyes.  Harte. 

3,  To  venture  too  far;  to  assert  too  much: 
with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

Leave  it  to  themselves  to  consider,  whether  they 
have  in  this  point  or  not  overshoot  Iheinselvesi  which 
is  quickly  done,  even  when  our  meaning  is  most 
sincere.  Hooker. 

In  finding  fault  with  the  laws,  I  doubt  me,  you 

■ball  much  over-shoot  yourself,  and  make  me  the 

more  dislike  your  other  dislikes  of  that  government. 

Speiv^er  on  Ireland. 

For  any  thing  that  1  can  leain  of  them,  you  have 
over-shot  yourself  in  reckoning.  Whitgifl. 

O'vEKsiGHT,  6'viar-sile.*''^'  n.  s.  [from  over 

and  sight.^ 
1.  Superintendence. 

They  gave  the  money,  being  told,  unto  them  that 
had  the  oversight  of  the  house.  2  Kings. 

Feed  the  flock  of  Goil,  taking  the  oversight  there- 
of, not  by  constraint,  but  willingly.  I  Peter. 
2.  Mistake;  crrour. 


Among  so  many  huge  volumes,  as  the  infinite 
pains  of  St.  Augustine  have  brought  forth,  what  one 
hath  gotten  greater  love,  commendation,  and  ho- 
nour, than  the  book  wherein  he  carefully  owns  his 
oversights  and  sincerely  condemncth  them.'  Hooker. 

They  watch  their  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  their  adversaries  over-sight.  Ktltkwell. 

Not  so  his  son,  he  mark'd  this  over-sight, 
And  then  mistook  reverse  of  wrong  for  riglil.  Pope. 

To  OvEusi'zE,6-vur-size'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
size^ 

1.  To  surpass  in  bulk. 

Those  bred  in  a  mountainous  country,  over-size 
those  that  dwell  on  low  levels.  Sandys. 

2.  \_over  and  .^ize,  a  compost   with  which 
masons  cover  walls.]    To  plaster  over. 

He,  thus  o''er-sized  with  coagulate  gore. 
Old  grandsire  Priam  seeks.  Shakspeare. 

To  OvERSKi'p,  6-vilr-skip'.  v.  a.  \_over  and 

1.  To  pass  by  leaping. 

Presume  not,  ye  that  are  sheep,  to  make  your- 
selves guides  of  them  that  should  guide  you;  neither 
seek  ye  to  over-skip  the  fold  which  they  about  you 
have  pitched.  Hooker, 

2.  To  pass  over. 

Mark  if  to  get  them  she  o^erskip  the  rest, 
Mark  if  she  read  them  twice,  or  kiss  the  name. 

Donne. 

3.  To  escape. 

When  that  hour  o'ersfcips  me  in  the  day. 
Wherein  1  sigh  not,  Julia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensuing  hour  some  foul  mischance 
Torment  me.  Shakspeare. 

Who  alone  suffer,  suffers  most  i'  th'  mind; 
But  then  the  mind  much  suff'rance  does  o''erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates  and  bearing  fellowship. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Oversle'ep,  o-yiir-sl^^p'.  v.  a.  [_over 

and  siec/i.J  To  sleep  too  long. 
To  OvERSLi'p,  6-v\lr-slip'.  v.  a.  [over  and 
sli/i.]     To  pass  undone,  unnoticed,  or 
unused;  to  neglect. 

The  carelessness  of  the  justices  in  imposing  this 
rate,  or  the  negligence  of  the  constables  in  collect- 
ing it,  or  the  backwardness  of  the  inhabitants  in 
paying  the  same,  over-slipped  the  time.  Careio, 

He  that  hath  over-slipt  such  opportunities,  is  to 
bewail  and  retrieve  them  betimes.  Hammond. 

It  were  injurious  to  over-slip  a  noble  act  in  the 
duke  during  this  employment,  which  I  must  cele- 
brate above  all  his  expences.  Wotton. 
To  OvERSNo'w,  6-v)jr-sn6'.  v.  a.  [_over  and 
snow.^   To  cover  with  snow. 

These  I  wieWed  while  my  bloom  was  warm. 
Ere  age  unstrung  my  nerves,  or  time  o^er-snoiv'd, 
my  head.  Ihyden's  ..Eneid. 

Overso'ld,  6-vur-s6ld'.  part,  [^over  and 
«(?//.]  Sold  at  too  high  a  price. 
Life  with  ease  [  can  disclaim, 
And  think  it  over-sold  to  purchase  fame.      Diijden. 
OvERSo'o.v,  6-vur-s66n'.  adv.  [_ove?-  and 
soon  ]  Too  soon. 

The  lad  may  prove  well  enough,  if  he  over-soon 
think  not  too  well  of  himself,  and  will  bear  away 
that  he  hcareth  of  his  elders.  Sidney. 

Ovkrspe'nt,  6-\uv-s^i\)l'./iarl.  [ovtr  and 
sficnd.']    Wearied;  harassed;  forespenl. 
The  verb  oveiwfiend  is  not  used. 
Thestylis,  wild  thyme,  and  garlick  beats, 
For  harvest-hinds,  o'erspenl  with  toil  and  heats. 

Dryden. 
To  Overspre'ad,  o-vdr-spr^d'.  v.  a.  \0ve7' 
and  sfiread.']     I'o  cover  over;  to  fill;  to 
scatter  over. 

\N  hethcr  they  were  Spaniards,  Gauls,  Africans, 
Gothes,  or  so.ne  other  which  did  overspread  all 
Christ  jijdom,  it  is  impossible  to  affirm.        Spenser. 


Of  the  three  sons  of  Noah  was  the  whole  earth 
overspread.  (Joiesis. 

Darkness  Europe's  face  did  overspread, 
From  lazy  cells,  where  superstition  bred.   Dcnham. 

Not  a  deluge  that  only  over-run  some  parliculai 
region;  but  that  overspread  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  east  to  west. 

Buiiiel. 

To  Overst.\'nd,  o-viu'-stand'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  stand.^  To  stand  too  much  upon 
conditions. 

Uer's  shall  tliey  be,  since  you  refuse  the  price; 
What  madman  would  o''er-stand  his  market  twice? 

Dnjdin. 
To  Oversta're,  o-vOr-stare'.  v.  a.  '  over 
and  stare.^  To  stare  wildly. 

Some  warlike  sign  must  be  used ;  either  a  slovenly 
buskin,  or  an  overstaring  frounced  head,     ^ischam. 
To  OvERSTo'cK,  6-vi^r-sl6k'.  v.  a.  \_over 
and  stoc/c.']  To  fill  too  lull;  to  crowd. 

Had  the  world  been  eternal,  it  must  long  ere  this 
have  been  overstocked,  and  become  too  narrow  for 
the  inhabitants.  Wilkins. 

If  raillery  had  entered  the  old  Roman  coins,  we 
should  have  been  overstocked  with  medals  of  this 
nature.  Mdison. 

Some  bishop,  not  overstocked  with  relations,  or 
attached  to  favourites,  bestows  some  inconsiderable 
benefice.  Sicift. 

Since  we  are  so  bent  upon  enlarging  our  flocks, 
it  may  be  worth  enquiring  what  we  shall  do  with 
our  wool,  in  case  Bainstaple  should  be  ever  orer- 
stocked.  Swift. 

To  Oversto're,  o-vdr-store'.  v.  a.  [^over 
and  store.^  To  store  with  too  much. 

Fishes  are  more  numerous  than  beasts  or  birds,  as 
appears  by  their  numerous  spawn;  and  if  all  these 
should  come  to  maturity,  even  the  ocean  itself  would 
have  been  long  since  overslored  with  fish.  Hale. 
To  Overstra'in,  6-vur-str^ne'.  v.  n. 
[^over  and  strai?i.^  To  make  too  violent 
efforts. 

Crassus  lost  himself,  his  equipage,  and  his  army, 
by  overstraining  for  the  Parthian  gold.         Collier. 

He  wished  all  painters  would  imprint  this  lesson 
deeply  in  their  memory,  that  with  ooer.s/roining  and 
earnestness  of  finishing  their  pieces,  they  often  did 
them  more  harm  than  good.  Dryden. 

To  Overstua'in,  6-vilr-strane'.  v.  a.  To 
stretch  too  far. 

Confessors  were  apt  to  overstrain  their  privileges, 

in  which  St.  Cyprian  made  a  notable  stand  against 

them.  ^yliffe. 

To  Overswa'y,  6-vur-swi'.   v.    a.  \_over 

and  sivay.^  To  overrule;  to  bear  down. 

When  they  are  the  major  part  of  a  general  assem- 
bly, then  their  voices  being  more  in  number,  must 
ovtrsway  their  judgments  who  are  fewer.     Hooker. 

Great  command  o'ersu-ays  our  order,  i^kiihspea^-e. 

Some  great  and  powerful  nations  over-sway  the 
rest.  Heylin. 

To  Overswe'll,  6-vur-swel.  v.  a.  [^over 
and  swell.]  To  rise  above. 

Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o''ersicell  the  cup; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.      Shaksp. 

When  his  banks  the  prince  of  rivers,  Po, 
Doth  ovcrswell,  he  breaks  with  hideous  fall. 

Fairfax 
O'vERT,  6'vert.-**  adj.  [ouvert,  Fr.]  Open, 
publick;  apparent. 

To  vouch  this,  is  no  proof, 
Without  more  certain  and  more  overt  test, 
Than  these  thin  habits  and  poor  likelihoods.   Shak. 

Oi'trtand  apparent  virtues  bring  forth  praise; 
but  there  be  secret  and  hidden  virtues  that  brin" 
forth  lortune;  certain  deliveries  of  a  man's  self. 

Bacon. 

My  repulse  at  Hull,  was  the  first  ovtrt  essay  to 
be  made  how  patiently  I  could  bear  tlie  loss  of  my 
kingdoms.  ^uig  Cliarks. 
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The  design  of  their  destruction  may  have  been 
'     projected  in  the  dark;  but  when  all  was  ripe,  their 
enemies  proceeded  to  so  many  overt  acts  in  the  face 
of  the  nation,  that  it  was  obvious  to  the  meanest. 

Swift. 

Whereas  human  laws  can  reach  no  farther  than 

to  restrain  the  overt  action,  religion  extends  to  the 

secret  motions  of  the  soul.  Rogers. 

To  Overta'ke,  6-vflr-tike'.  v.  a.  \_over 

and  take.~\ 

1.  To  catch  any  thing  by  pursuit;  to  come 
up  to  something  going  before. 

We  durst  not  continue  longer  so  near  her  confines 
lest  her  plagues  might  suddenly  overtake  us  before 
we  did  cease  to  be  partakers  with  her  sins.  Hooker. 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night, 
She  might  have  been  overtaken;  and  yet  she  writes 
Pui-suit  would  be  but  vain.  Shakspeare, 

I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Shakspeare. 

The  enemy  said,  I  will  piursue,  I  will  overtake, 
I  will  divide  the  spoil.  Exodus. 

My  soul,  more  eainestly  releasM, 
Will  out-strip  hers,  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  ohrtake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 

To  thy  wishes  move  a  speedy  pace, 
Or  death  will  soon  overtake  thee  in  the  chace. 

Drijden. 

How  must  he  tremble  for  fear  vengeance  should 
overtake  him,  before  he  has  made  his  peace  with 
God !  Rogers. 

2.  To  take  by  surprise. 

If  a  man  be  overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are 
spiritual  restore  such  an  one  in  the  spirit  of  meek- 
ness. Galatians. 
Ifit  fall  out,  that  through  infirmity  we  be  over- 
taken by  any  temptation,  we  must  labour  to  rise 
again,  and  turn  from  our  sin  to  God  by  new  and 
speedy  repentance.  Perkins. 
To  Overta'sk,  6-vur-task'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  task.']  To  burden  with  loo  heavy 
duties  or  injunctions. 

That  office  is  performed  by  the  parts  with  diffi- 
culty, because  they  were  overtasked.  Harvey. 
To  C)verta'x,  6-vi'ir  taks'.  v.  a.  [_over  and 

tajc.]  To  tax  too  heavily. 
To  OVERTHRO'W,  6  vur-^Aro'.  -v.  a. 
pret.      overthrew;     part,     overthronvn. 
[_over  and  throw.] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

Pittacus  was  a  wise  and  valiant  man,  but  his  wife 
overthrew  the  table  when  he  had  invited  his  friends. 

Taylor. 

2.  To  throw  down. 

The  overthrown  he  rals'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Drove  them  before  him.  Milton. 

3.  To  ruin;  to  demolish. 

WTien  the  walls  of  Thebes  he  overthrew, 
His  fatal  hand  my  royal  father  slew.  Dryden. 

4.  To  defeat;  to  conquer;  to  vanquish. 

Our  endeavour  is  not  so  much  to  overthrow  them 
with  whom  we  contend,  as  to  yield  them  reasonable 
causes.  Hooker. 

To  Sujah  next,  your  conquering  army  drew. 
Him  they  sui-pris'd,  and  easily  overthrew.    Dryden. 
3.  To  destroy;  to  subvert;  to  mischief;  to 
bring  to  nothing. 

She  found  means  to  have  us  accused  to  the  king, 
as  though  we  went  about  some  practice  to  overthrow 
him  in  his  own  estate.  Sidney. 

Here's  Glo'ster 
O'er-charging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines. 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  walkest  in  peril  of  thy  overthrowing. 

Ecctesiastes. 
God  overthroweth  the  wicked  for  their  wickedness. 

Proverbs. 
0  loss  of  one  in  heav'n,  to  judge  of  wise 
Since  Satan  fell,  whom  folly  overthrew,       Milton. 


OvERTHRo'w,  o'viir-thro.*^^  n.  s.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  turned  upside  down. 

2.  Ruin;  destruction. 

Of  those  christian  oratories,  the  overthrow  and 
ruin  is  desired,  not  by  infidels,  pagans,  or  Turks, 
but  by  a  special  refined  sect  of  christian  believers. 

Hooker. 

They  return  again  into  Florida,  to  the  murther 

and  oveiihroio  of  their  own  countrymen.         Jibbot. 

1  serve  my  mortal  foe, 
The  man  who  caus'd  my  country's  overthrow. 

Dryden. 

3.  Defeat;  discomfiture. 

From  without  came  to  mine  eyes  the  blovv, 
Whereto  mine  inward  thoughts  did  faintly  yield; 

Both  these  conspir'd  poor  reason's  overthrow; 
False  in  myself,  thus  have  I  lost  the  field.    Sidney. 

Quiet  soul,  depart; 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow.       Shaksp. 

From  these  divers  Scots  feared  more  harm  by 
victory  than  they  found  among  their  enemies  by 
their  overthrow.  Hayward. 

Poor  Hannibal  is  maul'd, 
The  theme  is  giv'n,  and  strait  the  council's  call'd, 
Whether  he  should  to  Rome  directly  go. 
To  reap  the  fruit  of  the  dire  overthrow'}      Dryden. 

4.  Degradation. 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him ; 
For  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himself. 
And  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little.     Shaksp. 

C)vERTHRo'wER,6-viir-^/jr6'dr.  ns.  [from 
overthrow.]   He  who  overthrows. 

OVRRTHWA'RT,  o-vilr-^/iwart'.  adj. 
\_over  and  t/iwart.] 

1.  Opposite;  being  over  against. 

We  whisper,  for  fear  our  overthicart  neighbours 
should  hear  us,  and  belray  us  to  the  government. 

Dryden. 

2.  Crossing  any  thing  perpendicularly. 

3.  Perverse;  adverse;  contradictious;  cross. 

Two  or  three  acts  disposed  them  to  cross  and  op- 
pose any  proposition;  and  that  overthwart  humour 
was  discovered  to  rule  in  the  breasts  of  many. 

Clarendon. 

Overthwa'rt,  6-vir-thwkrt.  fire/iosition. 

Across:  as,  he  laid  a  filank  overthwart 

the  brook.    This  is  the  original  use. 

Overthwa'rtly,   6-viir-?Awart'16.     adv. 

[from  over  and  thwart.] 

1 .  Across;  transversely. 

The  brawn  of  the  thigh  shall  appear,  by  drawing 
small  hair  strokes  from  the  hip  to  the  knee,  shadowed 
again  overthwartly.  Peacham  on  Drawing. 

2.  Pervicaciously;  perversely. 
OvERTHWA'RTNEsS,6-vur-?/twart'nds.  n.s. 

1.  Posture  across. 

2.  Pervicacity;  perverseness. 

O'vERTLY,   6'v^rt-l^.  adv.  [from  overt.] 

Openly. 
OvERTo'oK,  6-vijr-t66k'.  The   pret.   and 

part.  pass,  of  overtake. 
To  OvERTo'p,  6-vur-t6p'.  V.  a.  \^over  and 

to/i.] 

1,  To  rise  above;  to  raise  the  head  above. 

Pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
T'  o^r-lop  old  Pelion  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  dance  the  graceful  goddess  leads 
The  quire  of  nymphs,  and  overtops  their  heads. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  excel;  to  surpass. 

Who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  effects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  wisdom 
OWtopping  woman's  power.  Shakipeare. 

As  far  as  the  soul  overtops  the  body,  so  far  its 


pains,  or  rather  mournful  sensations,  exceed  those 
of  the  caicase.  Harvey. 

3.  To  obscure;  to  make  of  less  impor- 
tance by  superiour  excellence. 

Whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  an  arbiter  of 
Europe,  he  should  now  grow  less  and  be  over-topped 
by  so  great  a  conjunction.  Bacon. 

One  whom  you  love, 
Had  champion  kill'd,  or  trophy  won, 
Rather  than  thus  be  over-topt, 
Wou'd  you  not  wish  his  laurels  cropt.'  Swift. 

To  OvERTRi'p,  o-vilr-trip'.  v.  a.  [^over 
and  tri/2.]  To  trip  over;  to  walk  lightly 
over. 

In  such  a  night. 
Did  Thisbe  fearfully  o\rtrip  the  dew, 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself. 
And  ran  dismay'd  away.  Shakspeare 

O'vERTURE,  6'vSr-tshure.*^3  „.  s.  [^ouver- 
ture^  French.] 

1.  Opening;  disclosure;  discovery. 

I  wish 
You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  try'd  it. 
Without  more  overture.  Shaksjyeare 

2.  Proposal;  something  offered  to  consi- 
deration. 

Mac  Murugh  moved  Henry  to  invade  Ireland, 
and  made  an  overture  unto  him  for  obtaining  of  the 
sovereign  lordship  thereof.  Davies  on  Ireland. 

All  these  fair  overtures,  made  by  men  well  es- 
teemed for  honest  dealing,  could  not  take  place. 

Hayward. 
We  with  open  breast 
Stand  ready  to  receive  them,  if  they  like 
Our  overture,  and  turn  not  back  perverse.    Milton. 

Withstand  the  overtures  of  ill,  and  be  intent  and 
serious  in  good.  Fell, 

The  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  abhorred  the  war, 
promoted  pII  overtures  towards  accommodation  with 
great  importunity.  Clarendon. 

If  a  convenient  supply  offers  itself  to  be  seised  by 
force  or  gained  by  fraud,  human  nature  persuades 
us  to  hearken  to  the  inviting  overture.  Rogirs. 

Suppose  five  hundred  men  proposing,  debating, 
and  voting  according  to  their  own  little  or  much 
reason,  abundance  of  indigested  and  abortive,  many 
pernicious  and  foolish  overttires  would  arise.  Swift. 

To  Overtu'rn,  o-vAr-tilrn'.  v.  a,  \_over 
and  turn.] 

1.  To  throw  down;  to  topple  down;  to  sub- 
vert; to  ruin. 

He  is  wise  in  heart  and  mighty  in  strength— 
which  removeth  the  mountains,  and  overlurneth 
them  in  his  anger.  Job, 

These  will  sometimes  overturn,  and  sometimes 
swallow  up  towns,  and  make  a  general  confusion  in 
nature.  Burnet. 

This  he  obviates,  by  saying  we  see  all  the  ideas  ia 
God;  which  is  an  answer  to  this  objection,  but  such 
an  one  as  overturns  his  whole  hypothesis,  and  ren- 
ders it  useless,  and  as  unintelligible  as  any  of  those 
he  has  laid  aside.  Locke. 

But  he  comes  round  about  again,  and  overturru 
every  stone  that  he  had  laid.  Lesley- 

If  we  will  not  encourage  publick  works  of  benefi- 
cence, till  we  are  secure  that  no  storm  shall  overturn 
what  we  help  to  build,  there  is  no  room  left  for 
charity  Mterbury. 

A  monument  of  deathless  fame, 
A  woman's  hand  o''erturns.  Rowe. 

2.  To  overpower;  to  conquer. 

Pain  excessive  overturns  all  patience.      Milton. 
Overtu'rner,  o-vilr-tilrn'ilr.  n.  s.  [from 
overturn.]  Subverter. 

I  have  brought  before  you  a  robber  of  the  publick 
treasure,  and  overturner  of  ]aw  and  justice,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  Sicilian  province.  Swift- 

To  Overva'lue,  o-viir-vai'lii.  v.  a,  \_over 
and  value.]  To  rate  at  too  high  a  price. 
We  have  just  cause  to  stand  in  some  fear,  lest  by 


OVE 

thus  overvaluing  their  sermons  they  make  the  price 
and  estimation  of  scripture,  otherwise  notified  to 


OVE 


fail. 


Hooker. 


To  overvalue  human  power  is  likewise  an  argu- 
ment of  human  weakness.  Holiday. 
To  OvERVEi'L,6-vilr-vile'.T>.a.[0(yer  and 

■veil.']  To  cover. 

The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled; 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  overoeiL'd  the  earth. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Overvo'te,  6-vilr-vote'.  v.  a.  [over 

and  vote.~\    To  conquer  by  plurality  of 

votes. 

The  lords  and  commons  might  be  content  to  be 

ovtrvoted  by  the  major  part  of  both  houses,  when 

they  had  used  each  their  own  freedom.  K.  Charles. 

To  Overwa'tch,  6-vAr-w6tsh'.  v.n.  [over 

and  •watch.']  To  subdue  with  long  want 

of  rest. 

Morpheus  is  dispatch'd; 
^Vhich  done,  the  lazy  monarch  ovenoatch''d, 
Down  from  his  propping  elbows  drops  his  head, 
Dissolved  in  sleep,  and  shrinks  within  his  bed. 

Drijden. 
Overwa'tched,      6-vdr-w6tsh'd'.      adj. 
Tired  with  too  inuch  watching. 

While  the  dog  hunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn himself  to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched 
eyes.  Sidney. 

Overwea'k,  6-vur-vv6ke'.  adj.  [over  and 
•weak.']  Too  weak:  too  feeble. 

Paternal  persuasions,  after  mankind  began  to  for- 
get the  original  giver  of  life,  became  in  all  overweak 
to  resist  the  first  inclination  of  evil;  or  after,  when 
it  became  habitual,  to  constrain  it.  Raleigh. 

To  OvKRWEA'Ry,6-vdr-w6'r6.  v.  a.  [over 
and  ivcari/.']  To  subdue  with  fatigue. 

Might  not  Palinurus  fall  asleep  and  drop  into  the 
sea,  having  been  over-wearied  with  watching.  Dryd. 

To  Overwea'ther,  6-vi\r-w^TH'iir.  v.  a. 
[over  and  iveai/ier.']  To  batter  l)y  vio- 
lence of  weather. 

How  like  a  yonker  or  a  prodigal, 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embrac'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
With  over-iccather''d  ribs  and  ragged  sails, 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Overwe'en,  6-vir-w6en'.  v.  n.  [over 
and  iveen.~\ 

1 .  To  think  too  highly;  to  think  with  ar- 
rogance. 

2.  To  reach  beyond  the  truth  of  any  thing 
in  thought;  especially  in  the  opinion  of 
a  man's  self.  Hanmer. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'*encetning  cur, 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  with-held. 

Shakspeare. 

My  master  hath  sent  for  me,  to  whose  feeling 

8O1T0WS  1  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o''enpeen  to  think 

so.  Shakspeare. 

Lash  hence  these  ovei-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives. 

Shakspeare. 
My  eye's  too  quick,  my  heai-t  o'enceens  too  much, 
Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Take  heed  of  ovenceemng,  and  compare 
Thy  peacock's  feet  with  thy  gay  peacock's  train; 

Study  the  best  and  highest  things  tliat  are, 
But  of  thyself  an  humble  thought  retain.      Davies. 

They  that  ovenoeen. 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 
No  anger  find  in  thee.  Milton. 

Satan  might  have  learnt 
Less  ovenceening,  since  he  fail'd  in  Job, 
Whose  constant  perseverance  overcame 
Whate'er  bis  cruel  malice  could  invent.      MUton. 


No  man  is  so  bold,  rash,  and  overweening  of  his 
own  works,  as  an  ill  painter  and  a  bad  poet. 

Dryden. 
Enthusiasm,  though  founded  neither  on  reason 
nor  revelation,  but  rising  from  the  conceits  of  a 
warmed  or  overweening  brain,  works  more  power- 
fully on  the  persuasions  and  actions  of  men,  than 
either  or  both  together.  I^cke. 

Men  of  fair  minds  and  not  given  up  to  the  oier- 
weening  of  self-flattery,  are  frequently  guilty  of  it; 
and,  in  many  cases,  one  with  amazement  hears  the 
ar<niings,  and  is  astonished  at  the  obstinacy,  of  a 
worthy  man  who  yields  not  to  the  evidence  of  rea- 
son. ^'=^^- 

Now  enters  ovei-weening  pride, 
And  scandal  ever  gaping  wide.  ^  Swift. 

Overwee'ningly,         6-vur-w^^n'ing-l6. 
adv.  [from  overrjeen.']   With  too  much 
arrogance;  with  too  high  an  opinion. 
To  Overwei'gh,  6-vitr-wa'.  v.  a.  [over 
and  weigh.']  To  preponderate. 

Sharp  and  subtle  discourses  of  wit,  procure  many 
times  vei-y  great  applause,  but  being  laid  in  the 
balance  with  that  which  the  habit  of  sound  expe- 
rience delivereth,  they  are  overweighed.      Hooker. 

My  unsoil'd  name,  th'  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  ovenceigh, 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report.       Shaksp. 
Overwei'ght,  6'vilr-wate.*93  n.  s.  [over 
and  weight.]  Preponderance. 

Sinking  into  water  is  but  an  ovenceight  of  the 
body,  in  respect  of  the  water.  Bacon. 

To     Overwhe'lm,   6-vur-hw^hn'.   v.    a. 
[over  and  whelm.] 

1.  To  crush  underneath  something  violent 
and  weighty. 

What  age  is  this,  where  honest  men, 
Plac'd  at  the  helm, 
A  sea  of  some  foul  mouth  or  pen, 

Shall  overwhelm?  Ben  Jonson. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head. 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  overwhelm  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare . 
How  trifling  in  apprehension  is  the  shame  of  being 
laughed  at  by  fools,  when  compared  with  that  ever- 
lasting shame  and  astonishment  which  shall  over- 
whelm  the  sinner  when  he  shall  appear  before  the 
tribunal  of  Christ.  Rogers. 

Blind  they  rejoice,  though  now,  even  now  they 
fall; 
Death  hastes  amain;  one  hour  o''enohelms  them  all. 

Pope, 

2.  To  overlook  gloomily. 
Let  the  brow  o''erwhelm  it. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds  with  overwhelming  brows. 
Culling  of  simples.  Shakspeare. 

Overwhe'lmingly,  6-vi'ir-hw^l'mlng-le. 
adv.  [from  overwhelming.]  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  overwhelm.  Inelegant, 
and  not  in  use. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin,  nor  impertinently  betray  their 
souls  to  ruin  for  that  which  they  call  light  and  tri- 
vial; which  is  so  indeed  in  respect  of  the  acquest, 
but  overwhelmingly  ponderous  in  regard  of  the  per- 
nicious consequents.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Overwi'se,  6-viir-wize'.  adj.    [over  and 
wise.]    Wise  to  affectation. 
Make  not  thyself  overwise.  Ecclesiasticus. 
Overwo'rn,  6-vur-w6rn'.  /lart.  [over  and 
worn.] 
.  Worn  out;  subdued  by  toil. 

With  watching  ovencorn,  with  cares  opprest. 
Unhappy  I  had  laid  me  down  to  rest,  Dryden. 

.  Spoiled  by  time. 

The  jealous  o'atoorn  widow  and  herself, 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  this  monarchy.     Shakspeare. 


Shaks]). 


OUG 

Overwrou'ght,  o-vOr.riwt'.  /lart.  [ov^r 

and  wrought.] 
I.  Laboured  too  much. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogeues,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought, 
as  well  as  underwrought:  too  much  labour  often 
takes  away  the  spirit,  by  adding  to  the  polishing; 
so  that  there  remains  nothing  but  a  dull  correctness, 
a  piece  without  any  considerable  faults,  but  with 
few  beauties.  Dryden, 

Worked  all  over. 

Of  Gothick  structure  was  the  northern  side, 
O''encrought  with  ornaments  of  barbarous  pride. 

Pope. 
,  It  has  in  Shaks/ieare  a  sense  which  I 
know  not  well  how  to  reconcile  to  the 
original  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
therefore  conclude  it  misprinted  for 
overraught;     that    is,     overreached    or 

cheated. 

By  some  device  or  other, 
The  villain  ho'encroughl  of  all  my  money: 
They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage. 

Tivo  Gentlemen  of  Vtrona. 
Overyea'red,  6-vi'ir-ye6rd'.    adj.    [over 
and  year.]    Too  old. 

Among  them  dwelt 
A  maid,  whose  fruit  was  ripe,  not  oceri/ear'd. 

Fairfax. 
Overzea'lous,    6-viir-z^rus,    or   6-vilr- 
zi'kls.  adj.  [over  and  zealous.]     Too 
zealous. 

It  is  not  of  such  weighty  necessity  to  determine 
one  way  or  the  other,  as  some  overzealous  for  or 
against  the  immateriality  of  the  soul,  have  been 
fonvard  to  make  the  world  believe.  Locke. 

Ought,  iwt.^^^  ^93  „.  5.  [aphic,  that  is,  a 
whiti  Saxon.  This  word  is  therefore 
more  properly  written^  aught.  See 
Aught.]   Any  thing;  not  nothing. 

For  ought  that  I  can  understand,  there  is  no  part 

but  the  bare  English  pale,  in  which  the  Irish  have 

not  the  greatest  footing.  Spenser. 

He  asked  him  if  he  saw  ought.  Mark. 

To  do  ought  good  will  never  be  our  task; 

But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  delight.  Milton. 

Universal  Lord!  be  bounteous  still 
To  give  us  only  good;  and  if  the  night 
Have  gather'd  ought  of  evil,  or  conceal'd, 
Disperse  it,  as  now  light  dispels  the  dark.    Milton. 
Ought,    ^wt     verb  im}ierfect;  in  the  se- 
cond person  oughtest.    [This  word  the 
etymologists  make  the  preterit  of  owe, 
but   it  has   often  a  present   significa- 
tion.] 
1.  [preterit  of  owe.]     Owed;  was  bound 
to  pay;  have  been  indebted. 

Apprehending  the  occasion,  I  will  add  a  conti- 
nuance to  that  happy  motion,  and  besides  give  you 
some  tribute  of  the  love  and  duty  I  long  have  ought 
you.  Spelman. 

This  blood  which  men  by  treason  sought. 
That  followed,  sir,  which  to  myself  I  ought. 

Di'yden. 
To  be  obliged  by  duty. 
Know  how  thou  oughtest  to  behave.        Timothy. 
Speak  boldly  as  I  ought  to  speak.         Ephesians. 
She  acts  just  as  she  ought, 
But  never,  never  reach'd  one  gen'rous  thought. 

Pope. 
Judges  ought  to  remember,  that  their  oflice  is  to 
interpret  the  law,  and  not  to  make  or  give  law. 

Bacon. 
We  ought  to  profess  our  dependance  upon  him, 
and  our  obligations  to  him  for  the  good  things  we 
enjoy.  We  ought  to  publish  to  the  world  our  sense 
of  his  goodness  with  the  voice  of  praise,  and  tell  of 
all  his  wondrous  works.  We  ought  to  comfort  his 
servants  and  children  in  their  afflictions,  and  relieve 


0  t  ft 

his  poor  distressed  members  in  their  manifold  ne- 
cessities, for  he  that  givetb  alms,  sacrificcth  praise. 

0.  To  be  fit;  to  be  necessary. 

These  things  ovght  not  so  to  be.  James. 

If  grammar  ought  to  be  taught,  it  must  be  to  one 

that  can  spealf  the  language  already.  Locke. 

4.  Apijlied  to  pei-bons  it  has  a  sense  not 
easily  explained.  To  be  fit,  or  necessary 
that  lie  siiould. 

Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suflTcred?  Luke. 

5.  Oui^-lu  IS  both  of  the  present  and  past 
tenses,  and  of  all  persons  except  the 
second  singular. 

Ovi'form,  o've-fonn.  adj.  \jivum  and 
forma.,  Latin.]  Having  the  shape  of  an 

Tliis  notion  of  the  mundane  egg,  or  that  the 
world  was  ovifcrm,  hath  been  the  sense  and  lan- 
guage of  all  anliquitj'.  Burtiet. 
Ovi  PAROUS,  o-vip'pa-riis.^'s  adj.  [ovum 
and  /lurio.,  Lat.]  Bringing  forth  eggs; 
not  vivi|iarous. 

That  fishes  and  birds  should  be  oviparous,  is  a 

plain  sign  of  providence.  More. 

Birds  and  oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough 

at  first  conceived  in  them  to  serve  them  for  many 

years  laying.  Ray. 

Ounce,  ounse.^*^  n.  s.  [once.,  Fr.  uncia, 
Latin.]  A  name  of  weight  of  different 
value  in  different  denominations  of 
weight.  In  troy  weight,  an  ounce  is 
twenty  pennyweights;  a  pennyweight 
twenty-four  grains. 

The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
Which  I  dare  vouch  is  more  than  that  he  hath 
By  many  an  ounce,  he  dropt  it  for  his  country. 

Shakspeare. 
A  sponge  diy  weigheth   one  oiMice  twenty-six 
grains;  the  same  sponge  being  wet,  weigheth  four- 
teen ounces  six  drams  and  three  quarters.     Bacon. 

Ounce,  ounse.  n.  s.  [once,  French;  onza, 
Span.]  A  lynx;  a  panther. 

The  ounce, 
The  libbard,  and  the  tiger,  as  the  mole 
Rising,  the  crumbled  earth  above  them  threw 
In  hillocks.  Milton. 

OuPHE,  66fe.3i5n,  *.  [auff,  Teut.]  A  fairy; 
a  goblin. 

Nan  Page  and  my  little  son,  we'll  dress 
Like  urchins,  oupk.es,  and  fairies,  greeu  and  white. 

Shakspeare. 

Ou'pHEN,  66'f'n.*°3ac?;.  [from  ou/i/ie.]  Elf- 
ish. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Ye  moon-shine  revellers  and  shades  of  night, 
You  ouphen  heirs  of  fixed  destiny, 
Attend  your  office.  Shakspeare. 

Our,  our.'^^"  pronoun  possessive,  fujie, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Pertaining  to  us;  belonging  to  us. 

Yon  shall 
Lead  our  first  battle,  brave  Macduff,  and  we 
Shall  take  upon  us  what  else  remains.  Shaksp 

Our  wit  is  given  almighty  God  to  know, 
Our  will  is  given  to  love  him  being  known; 

But  God  could  not  be  known  to  us  below, 
But  by  his  works  which  through  the  sense  are  shown. 

So  in  our  little  world  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use  on  divers  objects  divers  powers. 
And  so  are  her  eflects  diversify'd.  Davies. 

Our  soul  is  the  very  same  being  it  was  yesterday, 
last  year,  twenty  years  ago.  Beattie. 

3.  Witen  t!ie  substantive  goes  before,  it  is 
written  ours. 

Edmund,  whose  virtue  in  this  iastance 
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So  much  commands  itself,  you  shall  be  ours. 

Shakspeare. 

Thou  that  hast  fashion'd  twice  this  soul  of  ours, 
So  that  she  is  by  double  title  thine.  Davies. 

Be  ours,  who  e'er  thou  ai't, 
Forget  the  Greeks.  Denham. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  powers, 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  call'd  in  ours.        Dryden. 

The  same  thing  was  done  by  them  in  suing  in 
their  courts,  which  is  now  done  by  us  in  suing  in 
ours.  Kellleivorth. 

Reading  furaishes  the  mind  only  with  materials 
of  knowledge,  it  is  thinking  m;ikes  what  we  read 
ours;  it  is  not  enough  to  cram  ourselves  with  a  great 
load  of  collections;  unless  we  chew  them  over  again, 
they  will  not  give  us  strength.  Locke. 

Their  organs  are  better  disposed  than  ours,  for 
receiving  grateful  impressions  from  sensible  objects. 

.^tterbury. 

Oursf/lves,  our-s^lvz'.  reci/i.  pron.  [the 
plural  of  myself.^ 

1.  We;  not  others:  it  is  added  to  we  by 
way  of  emphasis  or  opposition. 

We  ourselves  mig'at  distinctly  number  in  words 
a  great  deal  farther  than  we  usually  do,  would  we 
find  out  but  some  fit  denominations  to  signify  them 
by.  Locke. 

2.  Us;  not  others:  in  the  oblique  cases. 

Safe  in  ourselves,  while  on  ourselves  we  stand. 
The  sea  is  outs,  and  that  defends  the  land    Dryden. 

Our  confession  is  not  intended  lo  instruct  God, 
who  knows  our  sins  much  better  than  ourselves  do, 
but  it  is  to  humble  ourselves,  and  therefore  we  must 
not  think  to  have  confessed  aright  till  that  be  done. 

Duly  of  Man. 

Ourse'lf,  our-self.  is  used  in  the  regal 
style. 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  »ve  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakspeare. 

We  ourself  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle.  Shakspeare. 

Not  so  much  as  a  treaty  can  be  obtained,  unless 
we  would  denude  ourself  of  all  force  to  defend  us. 

Clarendon. 

OusE,  66z.  n.  s.    Tanners'  bark:  rather 

oose.  jiinsivorth. 

Ou'sEL,  do'zl.*'"'  n.  s.  [ople,  Saxon.]  A 
blackbird. 

The  merry  lark  her  matins  sing  aloft, 
The  thrush  replies,  the  mavis  descant  plays. 

The  ousel  shrills,  the  ruddock  warbles  soft; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent. 
To  this  day's  merriment.  Spenser. 

The  otisel  cock  so  black  of  hue, 
With  orange  tawney  bill.  Shakspeare. 

Thrushes  and   ousels,  or  blackbirds,  were  com- 
monly sold  for  three  pence  a-piecc.  Hakewill. 
To  Oust,  oust.^^'^  x,,  ^^  [ouster,  oter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  vacate;  to  take  away. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case,  were  rare 
formerly,  and  thereby  wager  of  law  oiistcd,  which 
discouraged  many  suits.  Hale. 

2.  To  deprive;  to  eject. 

Though  the  deprived  bishops  and  clergy  went  out 
upon  account  of  the  oaths,  yet  this  made  no  st  hism 
No  not  even  when  they  were  actually  deprived  and 
ouclcd  by  act  of  parliament.  Lesley. 

Out,  6ut.=^^-  adv.  [ut,  Saxon;  uy(,  Dut.] 

1.  Not  within. 

The  gown  with  slifTembroid'iy  shining, 
Looks  charming  with  a  slighter  lining; 
The  out,  if  Indian  figures  stain, 
The  inside  must  be  rich  and  plain.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  in. 

That  blind  rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's 
eyes  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how 
deep  I  ain  in  love.  Shakspeare. 

3.  In  a  state  of  disclosure. 

Fruits  and  grains  are  half  a  year  in  concocting; 


OUT 

whereas  leaves  are  out  and  perfect  in  a  month. 

Bacon 

4.  Not  in  confinement  or  concealment. 

Nature  her  custom  holds. 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will,  when  these  are  gone 
The  woman  will  be  oiU.  Shakspeare. 

5.  From  the  place  or  house. 

Out  with  the  dog,  says  one;  what  cur  is  that^ 
says  another;  whip  him  out,  says  the  third. 

Shakspeart. 

6.  From  the  inner  part. 

This  is  the  place  where  the  priest  shall  boil  the 
trespass  ofiering;  that  they  bear  it  not  out  into  the 
utter  court,  to  sanctify  the  people.  Ezekiel. 

7.  Not  at  home:   as,   whei,  you   called  I 
was  out. 

3.  In  a  state  of  extinction. 

It  was  great  ign'rance,  Glo'ster's  eyes  being  out, 
To  let  him  live;  where  he  arrives  he  uioves 
All  hearts.  Shakspeare. 

This  candle  burns  not  clear;  'tis  I  must  snuflit. 
Then  otil  it  goes.  Shakspeare. 

Bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure!    . 
Think'st  thou  the  fiery  fever  will  go  out 
With  titles  blown  from  adulation  .>  Shakspeare. 

Her  candle  goeth  not  out  by  night.        Proverbs. 
9.  In  a  state,  of  being  exhausted. 

When  the  butt  is  o^it  we  will  drink  water,  not  a 
drop  before;  bear  up  and  board  them.  Shtiksp. 

Large  coals  are  properest  for  dressing  meat;  and 
when  tliey  are  out,  if  you  happen  to  miscarry  in  any 
dish,  lay  the  fault  upon  want  of  coals.  Swift. 

iO.  Not  in  entployment;  not  in  office. 
So  we'll  live  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins;  who's  in,  who's  out. 

Shakspeare, 
I  I.  Not  in  any  sport  or  party. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee.'  he  will  not  out: 
he  is  true  bred.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  not  so  as  I  should  be; 
But  I'll  ne'er  o\it.  Shakspeare. 

I  never  was  out  at  a  mad  frolick,  though  this  is 
the  maddest  1  ever  undertook.  Dryden. 

1 2. To  the  end. 

Hear  me  out; 
He  reap'd  no  fruit  of  conquest,  but  these  blessings. 

Dryden. 
You  have  still  your  happiness  in  doubt, 
Or  else  'tis  past,  and  you  have  dream'd  it  out. 

Dryden. 
The  tale  is  long,  nor  have  I  heard  it  out; 
Thy  father  knows  it  ail.  Mdison. 

13,  Loudlj;  without  restraint. 
At  all  I  laugh,  he  laughs  no  doubt; 

The  only  difference  is,  I  dare  laugh  out.        Pope. 

14.  No;  in  the  hands  ol  the  owner. 

If  the  laying  of  taxes  upon  commodities  does 
affect  the  land  that  is  out  at  rack  rent,  it  is  plain  it 
does  equally  affect  all  the  other  land  in  England 
too.  Locke. 

Those  lands  were  out  upon  leases  of  four  years, 
after  the  expiration  of  which  tenants  were  obliged 
to  renew.  Jrbulhnot. 

15.  In  an  errour. 

As  he  that  hath  been  often  told  his  fault, 
And  still  persists,  is  as  impertinent 
As  a  musician  that  will  always  play. 
And  yet  is  always  out  at  the  same  note.   Roscomm. 

You  are  mightily  out  to  lake  this  for  a  token  of 
esteem,  which  is  no  other  thi>n  a  note  of  infamy. 

L^Estraii^e. 

This  I  have  noted  for  the  use  of  those  who,  I 
think,  are  much  out  in  this  point.  Kettlewell. 

According  to  Hobbcs's  comparison  of  reasoning 
with  casting  up  accounts,  whoever  finds  a  mistake 
in  the  sum  total,  must  allow  himself  out,  though 
after  rrpeated  trials  he  may  not  see  in  which  arti- 
cle he  has  misreckoned.  Sicift- 

16,  At  a  loss;  in  a  puzzle. 
Like  a  dull  actor  now, 
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I  have  forgot  tny  part,  and  I  am  out, 
Even  to  a  full  disgrace.  Shakspetve. 

This  youth  was  such  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath 
seldom  been  known;  and  could  make  his  own  part, 
if  at  any  time  he  chanc'd  to  be  out.  Bacon. 

17.  With  torn  clotheb.     The  parts  being 
out,  that  is,  not  covered. 

Evidences  swore; 
Who  hither  coming  out  at  heels  and  knees, 
For  this  had  titles.  Dryden. 

18.  Away,  so  as  to  consume. 

Let  all  persons  avoid  niceness  in  their  cloathing 
or  diet,  because  they  dress  and  comb  out  all  their 
opportunities  of  morning  devotion,  and  sleep  out 
the  care  for  their  souls.  Taylor. 

19.  Deficient:   as,   out  of  pocket,  noting 
loss. 

Upon  the  great  bible,  he  was  out  fifty  pounds, 
and  reimburst  himself  only  by  selling  two  copies. 

Fell. 

20.  It  is  used  emphatically  before  alas. 
Out  alas!  no  sea  I  find, 

Is  troubled  like  a  lover's  mind.  Suckling. 

21.  It  is  added  emphatically  to  verbs  of 
discovery. 

If  ye  will  not  do  so,  be  sure  your  sin  will  find 
you  out.  J^umbert. 

Out,  oiit.  interject. 

1.  An  expression  of  abhorrence  or  expul- 
sion. 

Out  on  thee,  rude  man!  thou  dost  shame  thy  mo- 
ther. Shakspeare. 

Out  varlet  from  my  sight.  Sliakspeare. 

Out  you  mad-headed  ape!  a  weazle  hath  not  such 
a  deal  of  spleen.  Shakspeare. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch!  you  hag! 
Out.  out,  out.  Shakspeare. 

Out,  out,  hyena;  these  are  thy  wonted  arts, 
To  break  all  faith.  Mlton. 

2.  It  has  sometimes  ufion  after  it. 

Out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship.         Shaksp. 

Out  upon  it,  I  have  lov'd 
Three  whole  days  together; 
And  am  like  to  love  three  more, 
If  it  prove  fair  weather.  Suckling, 

Out  of,  oul'ov.  /irefi.  [0/ seems  to  be  the 
preposition,  and  out  only  to  modify  the 
sense  of  oyi] 
1.  From;  noting  produce. 
So  many  Neroes  and  Caligulas, 
Out  of  these  crooked  shores  must  daily  rise. 

Spenser. 
Those  bards  coming  many  hundred  years  after, 
could  not  know  what  was  done  in  former  ages,  nor 
deliver  certainty  of  any  thing,  but  what  they  feign- 
ed out  of  their  own  unlearned  heads.  Spenser. 
Alders  and  ashes  have  been  seen  to  grow  out  of 
steeples,  but  they  manifestly  grow  out  of  clefts. 

Bacon. 
Juices  of  fruits  are  watry  and  oily:  among  the 
watiy  are  all  the  fruits  out  of  which  drink  is  ex- 
pressed;  as  the  gi'ape,  the  apple,  the  pear,  and 
cherry.  Bacon. 

He  is  softer  than  Ovid;  he  touches  the  passions 
more  delicately,  and  performs  all  this  out  of  his 
own  fund,  without  dicing  into  the  sciences  for  a  sup- 
ply. Dryden. 

2.  Not  in;   noting  exclusion,  dismission, 
absence,  or  dereliction. 
The  sacred  nymph 
Was  out  o/Dian's  favour,  as  it  thenbefel.  Spenser. 

Guiltiness 
Will  speak,  though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 

Shakspeare. 
The  cavern's  mouth  alone  was  hard  to  find, 
Because  the  path  disus'd  was  out  of  mind.  Dryden. 

My  retreat  the  best  companions  grace, 
Chiefs  out  of  war,  and  statesmen  out  of  place. 

Pope. 
Does  he  fancy  we  can  sit, 
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To  hear  his  out  of  fashion  wit.- 
But  he  takes  up  with  younger  folks, 
Who,  for  his  wine,  will  bear  his  jokes.  Swift. 

They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  logick  is  none 
of  their  talent.  Baker. 

3.  No  longer  in. 

Enjoy  the  present  smiling  hour; 
And  put  it  out  of  fortune's  pow'r.  Dryden. 

4.  Not  in;  noting  unfitness. 

He  is  witty  out  of  season;  leaving  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  the  cooler  dictates  of  his  judgment. 

Dryden. 
Thou'lt  say  my  passion's  out  of  season, 
That  Cato's  great  example  and  misfortunes 
Should  both  conspire  to  drive  it  Irom  my  thoughts. 

Jiddison, 

5.  Not  within;  relating  to  a  house. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  diy  house,  is  better  than 
the  rain  waters  out  of  door.  Shakspeare. 

6.  From;  noting  copy. 

St.  Paul  quotes  one  of  their  poets  for  this  saying, 
notwithstanding  T.  G.'s  censure  of  them  out  of 
Horace.  StilLingfleet, 

7.  From;  noting  rescue. 

Christianity  recovered  the  law  of  nature  out  of 
all  those  errors  with  which  it  was  overgrown  in  the 
times  of  paganism.  ,         Jiddison. 

8.  Not  in;  noting  exorbitance  or  irregu- 
larity. 

Why  publish  it  at  this  juncture;  and  so,  out  of 
all  method,  apart  and  before  the  work?  Swift. 

Using  old  ihread-bare  phrases,  will  often  make 
you  go  out  of  your  way  to  find  and  apply  them. 

Swift. 

9.  From  one  thing  to  something  different. 

He  that  looks  on  the  eternal  things  that  aie  not 
seen,  will,  through  those  opticks,  exactly  discern  the 
vanity  of  all  that  is  visible;  will  be  neither  frighted 
nor  flattered  out  of  his  duty.  Decay  of  Piety- 

Words  are  able  to  persuade  men  out  of  what  they 
find  and  feel,  and  to  reverse  the  very  impressions  of 
sense.  South. 

10.  To  a  different  state  from;  in  a  differ- 
ent state. 

That  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled  out  of  tune  and  harsh; 
That  unmatch'd  form  and  feature  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  extasy.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  o/ taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  sometimes  salt,  chiefly  bitter,  and  sometimes 
loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  Bacon. 

By  the  same  fatal  blow,  the  earth  fell  out  of  that 
regular  form  wherein  it  was  produced  at  first,  into 
all  those  irregulai'ities  in  its  present  form.    Burnet. 

They  all  at  once  employ  their  thronging  darts, 
But  out  of  order  thrown,  in  air  they  join. 
And  multitude  makes  frustrate  the  design.  Dryden, 

1 1.  Not  according  to. 

That  there  be  an  equality,  so  that  no  man  acts 
or  speaks  out  of  character.  Broome. 

12.  To  a  different  state  from;  noting  se- 
paration. 

Whosoever  doth  measure  by  number,  must  needs 
be  greatly  out  of  love  with  a  thing  that  hath  so  many 
faults;  whosoever  by  weight  cannot  chusc  but  esteem 
very  highly  of  that  wherein  the  wit  of  so  scrupulous 
adversaries  hath  not  hitherto  observed  any  defect, 
which  themselves  can  seriously  think  to  be  of  mo- 
ment. Hooker 

If  ridicule  were  employed  to  laugh  men  out  of 
vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use;  but  it  is 
made  use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good 
sense,  by  attacking  every  thing  solemn  and  serious. 

Jiddison. 

13.  Beyond. 

Amongst  those  things  which  have  been  received 
with  great  reason,  ought  that  to  be  reckoned  which 
the  ancient  practice  of  the  church  hath  continued 
out  (ij  mind.  Hooker 

What,  out  of  hearing  gone.'  no  sound,  no  word.' 
Alack,  where  are  you.'  Shakspeare. 
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I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out  o/miuii. 

Shakspeare. 

Few  had  suspicion  of  their  intentions,  till  they 
were  both  out  of  distance  to  have  their  conversion 
attempted.  Clarendon. 

With  a  longer  peace,  the  power  of  France  with 
so  great  revenues,  and  such  application,  will  not  en- 
crease  evei-y  yeai-  out  q/^  proportion  to  what  ours  will 
do.  Temple. 

He  shall  only  be  prisoner  at  the  soldiers  quarters; 
and  when  I  am  out  o/ reach,  he  shall  be  released. 

Dryden. 

We  see  people  lulled  asleep  with  solid  and  ela- 
borate discourses  of  piety,  who  would  be  ti-ansport- 
ed  out  of  themselves  by  the  bellowings  of  enthusi- 
asm. Addison, 

Milton's  story  was  transacted  in  regions  that  lie 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  sun  and  the  sphere  of  the 
day.  Mdison, 

Women  weep  and  tremble  at  the  sight  of  a  mov- 
ing preacher,  though  he  is  placed  quite  out  of  their 
hearing.  Mdison. 

The  Supreme  Being  has  made  the  best  argu- 
ments for  his  own  existence,  in  the  formation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,  and  which  a  man  of  sense 
cannot  forbear  attending  to,  who  is  out  of  the  noise 
of  human  affairs.  Addison. 

14.  Di^viating  from;  noting  irregularity. 
Heaven  defend  but  still  I  should  stand  so, 

So  long  as  out  o/ limit,  and  true  rule. 

You  stand  against  anointed  majesty!  Shaksp. 

15.  Past;  without;  noting  something  worn 
out  or  exhausted. 

I  am  out  «)/■  breath. 

— How  ai  t  thou  out  of  breath,  when  thou  hast  breath 

To  say  to  me  that  thou  art  out  o/ breath.'     Shaksp. 

Out  of  hope  to  do  any  good,  he  directed  his  course 

to  Corone.  Knolles, 

He  found  himself  left  far  behind. 
Both  out  q/"  heart,  and  out  q/"  wind.  Hudihras. 

I  published  some  fables,  which  are  out  o/ print. 

Arbuthnot. 

1 6.  By  means  of. 

Out  o/tbat  will  I  cause  those  of  Cyprus  to  muti- 
ny. Shakspeare. 

17.  In  consequence  of;  noting  the  motive 
or  reason. 

She  is  persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her 
own  love  and  flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Shakspeare. 

The  pope,  out  of  the  care  of  an  universal  father, 
had  in  the  conclave  divers  consultations  about  an 
holy  war  against  the  Turk.  Bacon. 

Not  out  o/ cunning,  but  a  train 
Of  atoms  justling  in  his  brain. 
As  learn'd  philosophers  give  out.  Hudihras. 

Cromwell  accused  the  earl  of  Manchester  of  hav» 
ing  betrajed  the  parliament  out  q/" cowardice. 

Clarendon. 

Those  that  have  recourse  to  a  new  creation  of 
waters,  are  such  as  do  it  out  of  laziness  and  igno- 
rance, or  such  as  do  it  out  o/ necessity.        Burnet. 

Distinguish  betwixt  those  that  take  state  upon 
them,  purely  out  of  pride  and  humour,  and  those 
that  do  the  same  in  compliance  with  the  necessity 
of  their  affairs.  VEstrange, 

Make  them  conformable  to  laws,  not  only  for 
wrath  and  out  of  fear  of  the  magistrate's  power, 
which  is  but  a  weak  principle  of  obedience;  but 
out  q/" conscience,  which  is  a  firm  and  lasting  prin- 
ciple. Tillotson. 

What  they  do  not  grant  out  of  the  generosity  of 
their  nature,  they  may  grant  out  of  mere  impatience. 

Smallridge. 

Our  successes  have  been  the  consequences  of  a 
necessary  war;  in  which  we  engaged,  not  out  of 
ambition,  but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear 
to  us.  Atterbury. 

iS.   Out  of  hand;  immediately:  as  that  is 
easly  used  which  is  readv  in  the  hand. 

He  bade  to  open  wide  his  brazen  gate. 
Which  long  time  had  been  shut,  and  out  of  hand 
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Proclaimet.1  joy  and  peace  through  all  his  state. 

Spenser. 
No  more  ado, 
But  gather  we  our  (bices  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy.  Shaksp. 

To  Out,  out.  v.  a.  To  deprive  by  expul- 
sion. 

The  members  of  both  houses  who  withdrew,  were 
cotnited  deserters,  and  ouled  of  their  places  in  par- 
liatnent.  m^g  Charles. 

The  French  having  been  outed  of  their  holds. 

Heylin. 
So  many  of  their  orders  as  were  ouled  from  their 
fat  posstssions,    would   endeavour   a    re-entrance 
against  those  whom  they  account  hereticks.     Dryd. 
Out,  out.   in  couipoaitioti,  generally  sig- 
nifies something  beyond  or   more  than 
another;     bu'    sometimes    it    betokens 
emission,  exclusion,  or  something  ex- 
ternal. 
To  Outa'ct,  out-akt'.  v.  a.  [_out  and  act.^ 
To  do  beyond. 

He  has  made  me  heir  to  treasures, 
Would  make  me  out-act  a  real  widow's  whining. 

Otway. 
To  Outba'lance,  oiit-barianse.  v.  a.  [out  2 
and  baiance.~\     To  overweigh;  to  pre- 
ponderate. 

Let  dull  Ajax  bear  away  my  right, 
When  all  his  days  autbatance  this  one  night.  Dnid. 
To  Ou  1  ba'u,  out  ij^r'.  v.  a.  \_out  and  dor.J 
To  snut  out  bv  fortification. 

These  to  oulbar  with  pamful  pionings. 
From  sea  to  sea  he  heap'd  a  mighty  mound.  Spens. 
To  Outbi'd,  out-bid',  v.  a.  \^out  and  bid.^ 
To   overpower   by   bidding   a    higher 
price. 

If  in  thy  heart 
New  love  created  be  by  other  men, 
Which  have  their  stocks  entire,  and  can  in  tears. 
In  sighs,  in  oaths,  m  letters  outbid  me, 
This  new  love  may  beget  new  fears.  Donne. 

For  Indian  spices,  for  Peruvian  gold. 
Prevent  the  greedy,  and  outbid  the  bold.         Pope. 
Ootbi'ddrr,  oit-bid'dir.   n.  s.  [_ouc  and 

bid.^     One  that  outbids. 
Outblo'wkd,  6ut-bl6de'.   adj.  ^out  and 
blow.~\     Inflated;  svv  lien  with  wind. 

At  their  roots  grew  floating  palaces. 
Whose  oulblown  bellies  cut  the  yielding  seas. 

Dryden- 
Ou'tbohn,  oit'born.  adj.  [out  and  born.l^ 

Foreign;  not  native. 
Ou'tbound,   oit'bovmd.    adj.    [out    and 
bound.^  Destinated  to  a  distant  voyage; 
not  coming  home. 

Triumphant  flames  upon  the  water  float, 
And  outbo%ind  ships  at  home  their  voyages  end. 

Dryden . 
To  Outbra've,  out-brave',  v-  a.  [out  and 
brave.~\     To  bear  down  or  defeat   by 
more  daring,   insolent,  or  splendid  ap- 
pearance. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shaksp. 

Here  Sodom's  tow'rs  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high. 
The  tow'rs,  as  well  as  men,  vutbrave  (he  sky 

Coudey 
We  see  the  danger,  and  by  fits  take  up  some 
faint  resolution  to  outbrave  and  break  through  it. 

L^  Estrange 
To   Outbra'zen,   6{it-bra'z'n.   v.  a.  [out 
and  brazen.']     To  bear  down  with   im- 
pudence. 
Ou'tbreak,    out'brake.    n.    s.    [out   and 


break.']  That  which  breaks  forth;  erup- 
tion. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty, 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.  Shakspeare. 
To  Outbrea'the,  out-brexHe'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  breathe.] 

1.  To  weary  by  having  better  breath. 
Mine  eyes  saw  him 

Rendering  faint  quittance,  weaiied  and  oulbreath'd. 
To  Henry  Monmouth.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  expire. 
That  sign  of  last  outbreathed  life  did  seem. 

Spenser. 
Outca'st,  out'kast.  part,  [out  and  cast. 
It  may  be  observed,  that  both  the  par- 
ticiple and  the  noun  are  indifferently 
accented  on  either  syllable.  It  seems 
most  analogous  to  accent  the  participle 
on  the  last,  and  the  noun  on  the  first.] 
Thrown  into  the  air  as  refuse,  as  un- 
worthy of  notice. 

Abandon  soon,  I  read,  the  caitive  spoil 
Of  that  same  outcast  carcass.  Spenser, 

,  Baiiisiied:  cxpe.led. 

Behold,  instead 
Of  us  outcast,  exil'd,  his  new  delight 
Mankind  created  Milton. 

Ou'tcast,    6iil'kast.'*"2  n.  s.   Exile;   one 
rejected;  one  expelled 

Let's  be  no  stoicks,  nor  no  stocks, 
Or  so  devote  to  Aristotle, 
As  Ovid,  be  an  outcast  quite  abjur'd.     Shakspeare. 

O  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 
(hitcasl  of  Naples,  England's  bloody  scourge! 

Shakspeare. 
For  me,  outcast  of  human  race, 
Love's  anger  only  waits,  and  dire  disgrace.  Prior. 

He  dies  sad  outcast  of  each  church  and  state! 
And,  harder  still,  flagitious  yet  not  great.        Pope. 
To  Ouicra'ft,  out-krafi'.  -u.  a.  [out  and 
craft.]     To  excel  in  cunning. 

Italy  hath  outcrafted  him, 
And  he's  at  some  hard  point.  Shakspeare. 

O'uTCRY,  oui'kri.*^^  n.  .9.  [out  and  cry  ] 

1.  Cry  of  vehemence;  cry  of  disti-ess;  cla- 
mour. 

These  otitcries  the  magistrates  there  shun,  since 
they  are  readily  hearkened  unto  here.         Spenser. 

So  strange  thy  outcry,  and  thy  words  so  strange, 
Thou  interposest,  that  my  sudden  hand 
Prevented,  spares.  Milton. 

1  make  my  way 
Where  noises,  tumults,  outcries,  and  alarms 
I  heard.  Denham. 

2.  Clamour  of  detestation. 
There  is  not  any  one  vice,  incident  to  the  mind 

of  man,  against  which  the  world  has  raised  such  a 
loud  and  universal  outcry  as  against  ingratitude. 

South. 

3.  A  publick  sale;  an  auction.  Ainsworth. 
To  Outda're,  6ut-d4re'.  x>.   a.  [out   and 

dare.]     To  venture  beyond. 

Myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son. 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.  Shakspeare. 

To   Outda'te,  oiii-date'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
date.]     To  antiquate. 

Works  and  deeds  of  the  law,  in  those  places,  sig- 
nify legal  obedience,  or  circumcision,  and  the  like 
judaical  outdated  ceremonies;  faith,  the  evangelical 
grace  of  giving  up  the  whole  heart  to  Christ,  with- 
out any  such  judaical  observances.  Hammond 
To  Outdo',  out-dod'.  v.  a.  [out  and  do.] 
To  excel;  to  surpass;  to  perform  beyond 
another. 

He  hath  id  thi^  acticm  outdone  his  former  deeds 
doubly.  Shakspeare. 


What  brave  commander  is  not  proud  to  see 
Thy  brave  Mclantius  in  his  gallantry.' 
Ourgieatesl  ladies  love  to  s(  e  ttjtir  scorn 
Outdone  by  thine,  in  what  themselves  have  worn. 

Waller. 
Heav'nly  love  shall  outdo  hellish  hate, 
Giving  to  death,  and  dying  to  redeem, 
So  dearly  to  redeem  what  hellish  hate 
So  easily  destroyed.  Milton. 

Here  let  those  who  boast  in  mortal  things, 
Learn  how  their  greatest  monuments  of  fame, 
And  strength,  and  art,  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton. 

An  imposture  outdoes  the  original.      L'Estrange. 
Now  all  the  gods  reward  and  bless  my  son; 
Thou  hast  this  day  thy  father's  youth  outdone. 

Dryden. 
I  must  confess  the  encounter  of  that  day 
Warm'd  me  indeed,  but  quite  another  way; 
Not  with  the  fire  of  youth,  but  generous  rage, 
To  see  the  glories  of  my  youthful  age 
So  far  outdone  Dryden. 

The  boy's  mother,  despised  not  for  having  read 
a  system  of  logiek,  outdoes  him  in  it.  Locke. 

1  grieve  to  be  outdone  by  Gay, 
In  my  own  humorous  biting  way.  Swift. 

To  Outdwe'l,  oiui-dwel'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
dwell.]      To  stay  beyond. 
He  outdwels  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock.  Shaksp. 

Ou'ter,  out'tur.''''.  adj.  Lfrom  out.]  That 
which  is  without:  opposed  to  inner. 

The  kidney  is  a  conglomerated  gland  only  in  the 

ouier  part:  for  the  inner  part,  whereof  the  papillae 

are  composed,  is  muscular.  Grew. 

Ou'terlv,  6il'i6r-le.  adv.  [from  outer.] 

Toward  the  outside. 

In  the  lower  jaw,  two  tusks  like  those  of  a  boar, 
standing  outerly,  an  inch  behind  the  cutters  Grew. 
Ou'tkrmost,   out'tur-most.   adj    [super- 
lative, from  outer.]   Remotest  from  the 
midst. 

Try  if  three  bells  were  made  one  within  another, 
and  air  betwixt  each;  and  the  outernwst  bell  were 
chimed  with  a  hammer,  how  the  sound  would  dilfer 
from  a  single  bell.  Bacon. 

1  he  outermost  coipuscles  of  a  white  body  have 
their  various  little  surfaces  of  a  specular  nature. 

Boyle. 
Many  handsome  contrivances  of  draw-bridges  I 
had  seen,  sometimes  many  upon  one  bridge,  and 
not  only  one  after,  or  behind  another,  but  also  some- 
times two  or  three  on  a  breast,  the  outermost  ones 
serving  for  the  retreat  of  the  foot,  and  the  middle 
for  the  horse  and  carriages.  Brown. 

To  Outfa'ce,  oui-fase'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
face  ] 

1.  To  brave;  to  bear  down  by  show  of 
magnanimity;  to  bear  down  with  impu- 
dence. 

We  shall  have  old  swearing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  ouyace  them  and  out-swear  them  too. 

Shakspeare. 
Dost  thou  come  hither 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  gi-ave.' 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  1.      Shaksp. 

Be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  threatener;  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  honor.  Sluiksp. 

They  bewrayed  some  knowledge  of  their  persons, 
but  were  outfaced.  WoUon. 

2.  To  stare  down. 
We  behold  the  sun  and  enjoy  his  light,  as  long 

as  we  look  towards  it  circumspectly:  we  warm  our- 
selves safely  while  we  stand  near  the  fire;  but  if 
we  seek  to  oti</oce  the  one,  to  enter  into  the  other, 
we  forthwith  become  blind  or  burnt.  Raleigh. 

To  Outfa'wn,  oiit-Pdv/iV.  T.  a.  [out  and 
fawn.]     To  excel  in  fawning. 
In  aSaiti  of  less  import, 
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That  neither  do  us  good  nor  hurt. 
And  they  receive  as  little  by, 
Oiilfav'ii  as  much  and  ou(-comply; 
Ami  seem  as  scrupulously  just 
To  bait  the  hooks  for  E;reater  trust.  Hudihras 

To  Outfly',  oit-lii'.  v.  a.  \^out  and  Jly.'] 
To  leave  behind  in  flig^ht. 

His  evasion  wing'd  thus  swift  with  scorn, 
Cannot  ouljJy  our  apprehensions.  Shaksp, 

Horoscop's  great  soul. 
Rnis'd  on  the  pinions  of  the  bounding  wind, 
Oulftexc  the  rack,  and  left  the  hours  behind.  Garth. 
Ou  TFOHM,  out'iorm   n.  s.  \_oul  and^brm.] 
External  appearance. 

Cupid,  who  took  vain  delight 
In  meer  outforms,  until  he  lost  his  sight. 
Hath  changed  his  soul,  and  made  his  object  you. 

Ben  Jonsmi. 
To  OuTFRo'wN,  out-froun'. -y.  a.  \_ouc  and 
/rotvn.']     To  frown  down;  to  overbear 
by  frowns. 

For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down, 
Myself  could  else  outfrown  false  fortune's  frown. 

Skakspeare. 
Ou'tgate,  oiu'gite.  n.  s.  \^out  and  gate.^ 
Outlet;  passage  outward. 

Those  places  are  so  fit  for  trade,  having  most  con- 
venient out-gates  by  divers  ways  to  the  sea,  and  in- 
gates  to  the  richest  parts  of  the  land,  that  they 
would  soon  be  enriched.  Spenser. 

To   OuTGi'vE,    oit-giv'.   V.   a.  [^out    and 
gtTc.']     To  surpass  in  giving. 
The  bounteous  play'r  ovtgave  the  pinching  lord. 

fyryden . 
To  Outgo',  6ut-g<y.  v.  a    pret.  outwent; 
part,  outgone,  \_out.  and  ^-o.] 

1.  To  surpass;  to  excel. 

For  frank,  well  ordered,  and  continual  hospitali- 
ty, he  ouMtvnt  all  shew  of  competence.        Carew. 

While  yon  practised  the  rudiments  of  war,  you 
oul-ieent  all  other  captains;  and  have  since  foimd 
none  but  yourself  alone  to  surpass  Dryden. 

Where  they  apply  themselves,  none  of  their  neigh- 
bours ot(t-^o  them.  Locke 

2.  To  go  beyond:  to  leave  behind  in  going. 

Many  ran  afoot  thither  out  of  all  cities,  and  out- 
loent  them,  and  came  unto  him.  Mark. 

3.  To  circumvent;  to  overreach. 

Mo'lesson 
Thought  us  to  have  oul-gone 
With  a  quaint  invention.  Denftam. 

To  OuTGRo'w.  out-gro'.  v.  a.  [^out  and 
grow.']  To  surpass  in  growth;  to  grow 
too  great  or  too  old  for  any  thing. 

Much  their  work  ou^<>'r^«'. 
The  hands  dispatch  of  two,  gard'ning  so  wide. 

MiUon. 

When  some  virtue  much  outgrotes  the  rest, 

It  shoots  too  fast  and  high.  Dt-yden. 

This  essay  wears  a  dress  that  possibly  is  not  so 

suitable  to  the  graver  geniuses,  who  have  ontgroirn 

all  gaieties  of  stile  and  youthful  relishes.  Glanville. 

The  lawyer,  the  tradesman,  the  mechanic,  have 

found  so  many  arts  to  deceive,  that  they  far  ouf^ow' 

the  common  prudence  of  mankind.  Sunft 

Ou'tguard,    6ii''gyird.    n.  .<?.    ^out    and 

guard.']  One  posted  at  a  distance  from 

the  main  bodv,  as  a  defence. 

A  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,   those  spirits  which  are  posted  upon  the  ov,t- 
truards,  immediately  scowre  off  to  the  brain   South. 
You  beat  the  outguards  of  ray  master's  host 

Dniden. 
These  out-guarib  of  the  mind  are  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road, 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly. 
Keep  posts  advancVl,  and  on  the  frontier  lye 

lilackmore. 
To   Outjr'st,  66t-j^st'.   v.  n.  [_out   and 
jest.]     To  overpower  by  jesting. 


The  fool  labours  to  outjcst 
His  heart-struck  injuries.  Shaksp. 

To  OuTKN.v'vE,  oil-nive'.  v.  a,  \^our  and 
knave.]     To  surpass  in  knavery. 

The  world  calls  it  out-witting  a  man,  when  he's 
only  outhnartd.  VEstrange. 

Outla'ndish,  6it-land'!sh.  adj.  \_out  and 
land.]     Not  native;  foreign. 

Yourself  transplant 
Awhile  from  hence:  perchance  outlandish  ground 
Bears  no  more  wit  than  ours;  but  yet  more  scant 
Are  those  diversions  there  which  here  abound. 

Donne. 
Tedious  waste  of  time  to  sit  and  hear 
So  many  hollow  compliments  and  lies, 
Outlandish  flatteries.  Milton. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  king's  troops  under  ge- 
neral Wills,  who  was  used  to  the  outlandish  way 
of  making  war,  we  put  in  practice  passive  obedi- 
ence. Mdison. 

To  Outla'st,  out-last',  -v.  a.  \_out  and 
lasi.]     To  surpass  in  duration. 

Good  housewives,  to  make  their  candles  burn  the 
longer,  lay  them  in  bran,  which  makes  them  hard- 
er; insomuch  as  they  will  out-last  other  candles  of 
the  same  stuff,  half  in  half  Bacon. 

Summer's  chief  honour,  if  thou  badst  out-lasted 
Bleak  winter's  force  that  made  thy  blossoms  dry. 

Milton. 

The  present  age  hath  attempted  pei-petual  mo- 
tions, whose  revolutions  might  outlast  the  exempla- 
ry mobility,  and  out-measure  time  itself.      Brown. 

What  may  be  hop'd, 
^^^len  not  from  Helicon's  imagin'd  spring, 
But  sacred  writ,  we  borrow  what  we  sing.' 
This  with  the  fabrick  of  the  world  begun, 
Elder  than  light,  and  shall  outlast  the  sun.   Walltr. 

Ou'tlaw,  out'law.  n,  s.  [^uclaja  Saxon.") 
One  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
law.     A  robber;  a  bandit. 
An  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps.  Shaksp. 

Gathering  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  the  woods  and  mountains,  he  marched 
forth  into  the  English  pale.  Spenser. 

As  long  as  they  were  out  of  the  protection  of  the 
law,  so  as  every  Englishman  might  kill  them,  how 
should  they  be  other  than  outlaics  and  enemies  to 
the  crown  of  England.'  Davies. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsun'd  heaps 
Of  misers'  treasure  by  an  oxitlaic's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  ine  hope 
Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  j)ass.      Milton. 
A  drunkard  is  outlawed  from  all  worthy  and  cre- 
ditable converse:  men  abhor,  loath,  and  despise  him. 

South. 
To  Ou'tlaw,  out'law.  -v.  a.     To  deprive 
of  the   benefits  and   protection  of  the 
law. 

I  had  a  son 
Now  outlaxKi'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  is  drunken. 
Is  outlawed  by  himself;  all  kind  of  ill 
Did  with  his  liquor  slide  into  his  veins.  Herbert- 
Like  as  there  are  particular  persons  outlawed  and 
proscribed  by  civil  laws,  so  are  there  nations  that 
are  outlawed  and  proscribed  by  the  law  of  nature 
and  nations.  Bacon. 

All  those  spiritual  aids  are  withdrawn,  which 
should  assist  him  to  good,  or  fortify  him  against  ill; 
and  like  an  outlawed  person  he  is  exposed  to  all 
that  will  assault  him.  -        Decay  of  Piety. 

Ou'tlawry,  oul'law-re.  n.  s.  [from  out- 
law.] A  decree  by  which  any  man  is 
cut  off  from  the  community,  and  depri- 
ved of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

By  proscription  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidus, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators.        Shaksp. 
Divers  were  returned  knights  and  burgesses  for 
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the  parliament;  many  of  which  had  been  by  Rich- 
ard HI.  attainted  by  ouUawiies.  Bacon. 
To  Outlea'i',  6ut-l6pc'.  xk  a.  \out  and 
leafi.]  To  pass  by  leaping;  to  start  be- 
yond. 
Ou'tlkap,  oul'lepe  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Sally;  flight;  escape. 

Since  youth  must  have  some  liberty,  some  out- 
leaps,  they  might  be  under  the  eye  of  a  father,  and 
then  no  very  :^reat  harm  can  come  of  it.  Locke. 
Ou'tlet,  oui'i^t.  n.  s.  [^out  and  let.]  Pas- 
sage outward;  discharge  ouiwardj 
egress;  passage  of  egress 

Colonics  and  foreign  plantations  arc  very  neces- 
sary, as  outlets  to  a  populous  na.ion.  Bncoix. 
The  enemy  was  deprived  of  that  useful  out-let. 

Clarendon. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  his  nanow  jail. 

And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air.         Dryden. 

Have  a  care  that  these  members  be  neiilier  the 

inlets  nor  outlets  of  any  vices;  that  they  neither  give 

admission  to  the  temptation,  nor  be  expressive  of 

the  conception  of  them.  Ray. 

Ou'tlxke,   oul'iine.    n.  s.   \_out  and  line.] 

Contour;   line   by  which  any  figure  is 

defined;  extremity. 

Painters,  by  their  oiUlines,  colours,  lights,  and 
shadows,  represent  the  same  in  their  pictures. 

Dryden. 

To  OuTLi'vE,  oit-liv'.  V.  a.  [out  and  live.] 
To  live  beyond;  to  survive. 

Will  these  messed  trees, 
That  have  outliv\l  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  out.'  Shakspeare. 

Die  two  months  ago,  and  not  forgotten! 
Yet  then  there  is  hopes  a  gi-eat  man's  memory 
May  outlive  his  life  half  a  year.  Shaksp. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd. 

Shakspeare. 

His  courage  was  so  signal  that  day,  that  tuo  much 

could  not  be  expected  from  it,  if  he  had  outlived  it. 

Clarendon. 
Thou  must  o%Ulive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauly,  which  will 

change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  gray.  Milton. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

The  soldier  giows  less  apprehensive,  by  comput- 
ing upon  the  disproportion  of  those  that  outlive  a 
battle,  to  those  that  fall  in  it.  VEstrange. 

Since  we  have  lost 
Freedom,  wealth,  honour,  which  we  value  most, 
1  wish  they  would  our  lives  a  period  give; 
They  live  too  long  who  happiness  outlive.    Dryden. 
It  is  of  great  conseqiieiice  where  noble  families 
are  gone  to  decay;  because  their  titles  outlive  their 
estates.  Swift. 

Pray  outlive  me,  and  then  die  as  soon  as  you 
please.  Sicift. 

Two  bacon  flitches  made  his  Sunday's  chear; 
Some  the  poor  had,  and  some  oul-liv''d  the  year. 

Harte 
Ou'tliver,  out-liv'vir.s^   n.  s.  [out   and 
live.]   A  surviver. 

To  Outlp'ok,  6ut-166k'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
look  ]   To  face  down;  to  browbeat. 
I  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world, 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown, 
Ev'n  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.     Shaksp. 

To  OuTLu'sTRK.  out-ltis'tur.  V.  a,  [out 
and  lu.^tre.]  To  excel  in  brightness. 

She  went  befo:-c  others  I  have  seen,  as  that  dia- 
mond of  yours  outlustres  many  I  have  beheld. 

Shakspeare 

Outly'ixg,  6ui'll-ing.  /lart.  adj.  [our  and 
lie.]  Not  in  the  common  course  of  or- 
der; removed  from  the  general  scheme. 
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Tlic  last  suney  I  proposed  of  the  four  out-lying 
empires,  was  that  of  the  Arabians.  Temple- 

We  have  taken  all  the  outlyi7ig  parts  of  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  and  made  impressions  upon  the  very 
heart  of  it.  Addison. 

To  Outma'kch,  out-miTtsh'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  march.]  To  leave  behind  in  the 
match. 

The  horse  oul-marched  the  foot,  whieh,  by  reason 
of  the  heat,  was  not  able  to  use  great  expedition. 

Clarendon. 
yoOuTMEA'suREjO^t-m^zh'ure.  ^^.^[owr 
and  7ncasure.]  To  exceed  in  measure. 
The  present  age  hath  attempted  perjietual  mo- 
tions and  engines,  and  those  revolutions  m;g!it  out- 
last the  excuipiary  mobility,  and  out-measure  time 
itself.  Broion. 

Ou'tmost,  out'most.  adj.  [ojit  and  7nost.'] 
Rennotest  from  the  middle. 

Chaos  retir'd, 
As  from  her  outmost  works  a  broken  foe.      JSIilton. 
If  any  man  suppose  that  it  is  not  reflected  by  the 
air,  but  by  the  outmost  supeificial  parts  of  the  glass, 
there  is  still  the  same  difficulty.  J^'ewlon. 

The  geuerality  of  men  are  readier  to  fetch  a  rea- 
son from  the  immense  distance  of  the  starry  hea- 
vens, and  the  outmost  walls  of  the  world.     Bentley. 
To  Ou tnu'mbeu,  6ut-i)um'bi\r.  x*.  a.  [out 
anu  number.']  To  excued  in  number. 

The  ladies  came  in  so  great  a  body  to  the  opera, 
that  they  outnumbered  the  enemy.  Mdison. 

To  Outpa'ce,  oiit-pise'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
/lace.]    To  outgo;  to  leave  behind. 

Orion's  speed 

Could  not  outpace  thee;  or  the  horse  Laomedon  did 

breed.  Chapman. 

Ou'tparish,  olit'par-rish.  n.  s.  [out  and 

parish.]     Parish  not  lying   within  the 

walls. 

In  the  greater  oviparishes,  many  of  the  poorer 
parishioners,  through  neglect,  do  perish  for  want  of 
some  heedful  eye  to  overlook  them.  Graunt. 

Ou'tpart,  6ut'p4rt.  n.  s.  [out  and /mr/.] 
Part  remote  from  the  centre  or  main 
body. 

He  is  appointed  to  supply  the  bishop's  jurisdic- 
tion and  otlier  judicial  offices  in  the  outparts  of  his 
diocese.  Ayliffe. 

To  Outpou'r,  oil t- poo r'.^'"  v.  a.  [out  and 
pour.]  To  emit;  to  send  forth  in  a 
stream. 

He  looked  and  saw  what  number,  numberless 
The  city  gates  out-poured;  light  arm'd  troops 
In  coats  of  mail  and  military  pride.  Milton. 

To  OuTPRi'zE,  out-prize',  v.  a.  [out  and 
prize.]  To  exceed  in  the  value  set 
upon  it. 

Either  your  unparagon'd  mistress  is  dead,  or 
She's  outprized  by  a  trifle.  Sliaksp. 

To  Ou'trage,  out'ridje.  -v.  a.  [outra- 
ger,  French.]  To  injure  violently  or 
contumeliously;  to  insult  roughly  and 
tumultuously. 

Ah  heavens!  that  do  this  hideous  act  behold. 
And  heavenly  virgin  thus  outraged  see; 
How  can  the  vengeance  just  so  long  withhold! 

Spenser. 

The  news  put  divers  young  bloods  into  such  a 

fuiy  as  the  English  ambassadors  were  not  without 

peril  to  be  outraged.  Bacon. 

Base  and  insolent  minds  outrage  men,  when  they 

have  hopes  of  doing  it  without  a  return.  Mterbury. 

This  interview  outrages  all  decency;  she  forgets 

her  modesty,  and  betrays  her  virtue,  by  giving  too 

long  an  audience.  Broome,  j 

To  Ou'trage,  oit'rddje.  v.  n.     To  com- 
mit cxorbitancies.  Not  in  use. 
Three  or  four  great  ones  in  court  will  outrage  in 


apparel,  huge  hose,  monstrous  hats,  and  garnish  co-  i 
lours.  Jlscham.  | 

Ou'trage,  6ut'ridje.*97  7i.s.[outrage,Yv.] 

1.  Open  violence;  tumultuous  mischief. 
He  wrought  gi-eat  outrages,  wasting  all  the  coun- 
try where  he  went.  Spenser. 

He  doth  himself  in  secret  shrowd. 
To  fly  the  vengeance  for  his  outr(^e  due.     Spenser. 

In  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrage, 
And  cherish  factions.  Shakspeare. 

Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd; 
My  charity  is  outrage.  Shaksp, 

2.  This  word  seems  to  be  used  hy  Philips 
for  mere  commotion,  without  any  ill 
import,  contrary  to  the  universal  use  of 
writers. 

See  with  what  outrage  from  the  frosty  north. 
The  eariy  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings 
In  battailous  array.  Philips. 

OUrRA'GlOUS,  out-ra'jiis.  adj.  [out- 
rageux.,  French.  It  should,  I  think,  be 
written  outrageous;  but  the  custom 
seems  otherwise.] 
1.  Violent;  furious;  raging;  exorbitant, 
tumultuous;  turbulent. 

Under  him  they  committed  divers  the  most  outr 
ragious  villanies,  that  a  base  multitude  can  imagine. 

Sidney. 
As  she  went,  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach  and  terms  of  vile  despight, 

Provoking  him  by  her  outragious  talk, 
To  heap  more  vengeance  on  that  wretched  wight. 

Spenser. 
They  view'd  the  vast  immeasurable  abyss, 
Outrag  ous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild.     Milton. 

When  he  knew  his  rival  freed  and  gone. 
He  swells  with  wrath;  he  makes  owtragiows moan: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground; 
The  hollow  tow'r  with  clamours  rings  around. 

Dryden. 
.  Excessive;  passing  reason  or  decency. 
My  characters  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
they  are  favourable  to  them,  have  nothiiig  of  outra- 
gious pancgyrick.  Dryden. 
.  Enormous;  atrocious. 

Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outragious  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd.  Shaksp. 

Outra'giously,  6vit-ra'jtis-le.  adv.  [from 
outragious.]  Violently;  tumultuously; 
furiously. 

That  people  will  have  colour  of  employment  given 

them,  by  which  they  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outragi- 

ously,  as  the  very  enemy  cannot  do  worse.  Spenser. 

Let  lust  burn  ever  so  ou^ragiowsijy  for  the  present, 

yet  age  will  in  time  chill  those  heats.  South. 

Outra'giousness,  out-ra'jtis-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  outragious.]   Fury;  violence. 

Virgil,  more  discreet  than  Homer,  has  contented 
himself  with  the  partiality  of  his  deities,  without 
bringing  them  to  the  outragiousness  of  blows. 

Dryden. 

To  Outrea'ch,  6ut-r^6tsh'.  v,  a.  [out  and 
reach.]  To  go  beyond. 

This  usage  is  derived  from  so  many  descents  of 
ages,  that  the  cause  and  author  outreach  remem- 
brance. Careic. 
Our  forefathers  could  never  dream  so  high  a 
crime  as  pan-icide,  whereas  this  outreaches  that  fact, 
and  exceeds  the  regular  distinction  of  murder. 

Brown. 
To    Outri'de,  out-ride',  v.   a.  [out  and 
ride.]  To  pass  by  riding. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.         Dryden, 

Out-ri'der,   6ut-ri'di\r.   n.  s.  [out  and 


rider.]     A  summoner  whose  office  is  to 

cite  men  before  the  sheriff.  Diet. 

Outri'ght,  out-rite.  adv.  [out  and  right.] 

1.  Immediately;  without  delay. 
When  these  wretches  had  the  ropes  about  their 

necks,  the  lirst  was  to  be  pardoned,  the  last  hanged 
oulnght.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Completely. 
By  degrees  accomplish'd  in  the  beast. 

He  neigh'd  outHglU,  and  all  the  steed  exprest. 

Jlddison. 
To  Outro'ar,  oiit-rore'.  -v.  a.  [out  and 
roar?^  To  exceed  in  roaring. 

O  that  1  w  ere 
Upon  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  oulroar 
The  horned  herd!  Shaksp. 

Ou'trode,  oiit-rode'.  n.  s.  [out  and  7'ode.] 
Excursion. 

He  set  horsemen  and  footmen,  to  the  end  that 

issuing  out,  they   might  make  outrodes  upon  the 

ways  of  Judea.  I  Maccabees. 

To  Outro'ot,  6ut-r66t'.  v.  a.  [out  and 

root.]  To  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Pernicious  discord  seems 
Outrooted  from  our  more  than  iron  age; 
Since  none,   not  ev'u  our  kings,  approach  their 

temples 
With  any  mark  of  war's  destructive  rage, 
But  sacrifice  unarm'd.  Roxce. 

To  Outru'n,  oiit-rAn'.  v.  a.  [out  and  run.] 

1.  To  leave  behind  in  running. 
By  giving  the  house   of   Lancaster    leave   to 

breathe. 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end.  Shaksp. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Oulnins  the  pauser  reason.  Shaksp. 

We  may  outrun, 
By  violent  swiftness,  that  which  we  run  at.  Shaksp. 

When  things  are  come  to  the  execution,  there 
is  no  secrecy  comparable  to  celerity,  like  the  motion 
of  a  bullet  in  the  air,  which  flieth  so  swift  as  it  out- 
runs the  eye.  Bacon. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  hath  won. 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun.       Dryden. 

2.  To  exceed. 
We  outrun  the  present  income,  as  not  doubting 

to  reimburse  ourselves  out  of  the  profits  of  some  fu- 
ture project.  Jlddison. 
To  Outsa'il,  out-sile'.  i).  a.  [out  and sai/.] 
To  leave  behind  in  sailing. 
The  word  signifies  a  ship  that  outsaHs  other  ships. 

Broome. 
Outsca'pe,    out-skipc'.    n.    s.   [out    and 
scape.]  Power  of  escaping. 

It  past 
Our  powers  to  lift  aside  a  log  so  vast. 
As  barr'd  all  outscape.  Chapman. 

To  Outsco'rn,  out-skorn'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
scorn.]  To  bear  down  or  confront  by 
contempt;  to  despise;  not  to  mind. 

He  strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  t'  outscom 
The  to  and  fro  conflicting  wind  and  rain.      Shaksp. 

To  Outse'l,  out-s^l'.  TJ.  a.  [out  and  sell.] 

1.  To  exceed  in  the  price  for  which  a 
thing  is  sold;  to  sell  at  a  higher  rate 
than  another. 

It  would  soon  improve  to  such  a  height,  as  to  out- 
sel  our  neighbours,  and  thereby  advance  the  propor- 
tion of  our  exported  commodities.  TempU. 

2.  To  gain  a  higher  price. 
Her  pretty  action  did  outset  her  gift. 

And  yet  enrich'd  it  too.  Shaksp. 

To  Outshi'ne,  out-shinc'.  t^.  a.  [out  and 
shine.] 

I.  To  emit  lustre. 

Witness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death; 
Whose  bright  outshining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
Hath  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up.  ShakSp>, 
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2.  To  excel  in  lustre. 

By  Shakspeare's,  Jonson's,  Fletcher's  lines, 
Our  stage's  lustre  Rome's  outshines.  Denham. 

Beauty  and  greatness  are  so  eminently  joined  in 
your  royal  highness,  that  it  were  not  easy  for  any 
but  a  poet  to  determine  which  of  them  outshines  the 
other.  Lh-yden. 

Homer  does  not  only  outshine  all  other  poets  in 
the  variety,  but  also  in  the  novelty  of  his  characters. 

.Addison. 

We  should  see  such  as  would  outshine  the  rebel- 
lious part  of  their  fellow-subjects,  as  much  in  their 
gallantry  as  in  their  cause.  Addison. 

Such  accounts  are  a  tribute  due  to  the  memory  of 
those  only,  who  have  outs/tone  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  their  rank  as  well  as  their  virtues.       Atterbunj. 

Happy  you! 
Whose  charms  as  far  all  other  nymphs  outshine, 
As  others  gardens  are  excell'd  by  thine.  Pope. 

To  Outshoo't,  6ut-sh66t'.  -v.  a.  \^out  and 
s/ioot.^ 

1.  To  exceed  in  shooting. 

The  forward  youth 
Will  learn  t'  oulshoot  you  in  your  proper  bow. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  shoot  beyond. 

Men  are  resolved  never  to  outshoot  their  forefa- 
thers mark;  but  write  one  after  another,  and  so  the 
dance  goes  round  in  a  circle.  .^|^orris. 

Ou'tside,  out-side',  n.  s.  [_out  and  side.^ 

1.  Superficies;  surface;  external  part. 

What  pity  that  so  exquisite  an  outside  of  a  head 
should  not  have  one  grain  of  sense  in  it.  VEstrange. 

The  leathern  outside,  boist'rous  as  it  was. 
Gave  way  and  bent.  Dryden. 

2.  Extreme  part;  part  remote  from  the 
middle. 

Hold  an  aiTow  in  a  flame  for  the  space  of  ten 
pulses,  and  when  it  cometh  forth,  those  parts  which 
were  on  the  outsides  of  the  flame  arc  blacked  and 
turned  into  a  coal.  Bacon. 

3.  Superficial  appearance. 

You  shall  find  his  vanities  forcspent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly.  Shakspeare. 

The  ornaments  of  conversation,  and  the  outside 
of  fashionable  manners,  will  come  in  their  due  time 

Locke. 

Created  beings  see  nothing  but  our  oiUside,  and 
can  therefore  only  frame  a  judgment  of  us  from  our 
exterior  actions.  Mdison. 

4.  The  utmost.     A  barbarous  use. 

Two  hundred  load  upon  an  acre,  they  reckon  the 
outside  of  what  is  to  be  laid.  Mortimer. 

5.  Person;  external  man. 

Fortune  forbid!  my  outside  have  not  chai-m'd  her! 

Shakspeare. 

Your  outside  promiseth  as  much  as  can  be  ex- 
pected from  a  gentleman.  Bacon. 

What  admir'st  thou,  what  transports  thee  so.' 
An  outside?  fair,  no  doubt,  and  worthy  well 
Thy  cherishing  and  thy  love.  Milton. 

6.  Outer  side;  part  not  enclosed. 

I  threw  open  the  door  of  my  chamber,  and  found 
the  family  standing  on  the  outside.  Spectator. 

To  Ootsi't,  out-sit'.  V.  a.  \_out  and  sit.'\ 
To  sit  beyond  the  time  of  any  thing. 

He  that  prolongs  his  meals  and  sacrifices  his  time, 
as  well  as  his  other  conveniencies,  to  his  luxury, 
how  quickly  does  he  outsit  his  pleasure.         South. 

To  Outslf/ep,  6ut-sl66p'.  v.  a.  \^out  and 
sleefi.']  To  sleep  beyond. 

Lovers,  to  bed;  'tis  almost  fairy  time: 
I  feai-  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  morn.     Shaksp. 

To  Outspk'ak,  6ut-sp^ke'.  v.  a.  [^ont  and 
s/jfcX.-.]  To  speak  something  beyond; 
to  exceed. 

Rich  stufils  and  ornaments  of  houshoKl 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  outspeaks 
Possession  of  a  subject.  Shaksp. 
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To  Outspo'rt,  6ut-sp6rt'.  v.  a.  [^out  and 
s/iort.']  To  sport  beyond. 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop. 
Not  to  outsport  discretion.  Shaksp. 

To  Outsprea'd,    out-spr^d'.   v.   a.    [out 
and  s/iread.^  To  extend;  to  diffuse. 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly.  Pope. 

To  Outsta'nd,  out-stand',  v.  a.  \_out  and 
stand.^ 

1.  To  support;  to  resist. 

Each  could  demolish  the  other's  work  with  ease 
enough,  but  not  a  man  of  them  tolerably  defend  his 
own;  which  was  sure  never  to  outstand  the  first 
attack  that  was  made.  Woodward. 

2.  To  stand  beyond  the  proper  time. 

I  have  outstood  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present.  Shakspeare. 

To  Outsta'nd,  out-stand',  t.  n.    To  pro- 

tuberate  from  the  main  body. 
To  Outsta're,  out-stare',  n.  a.  \out  and 
starer\^     To  face  down;  to  browbeat;  lo 
outface  with  effrontery. 

I  would  ouistare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Sliakspeare 

These  curtain'd  windows,  this  self-prison'd  eye. 
Out-stares  the  lids  of  large-lookt  tyranny.  Crashaw. 
Ou'tstreet,  ox'it'str^^t.  n.  s.  \^ouc  and 
street.']  Street  in  the  extremities  of  a 
town. 
To  Outstre'tch,  oit-str^tsh'.  v.  a.  [out 
and  stretch.']  To  extend;  to  spread  out. 

Make  him  stand  upon  the  mole-hill. 
That  caught  at  mountains  with  out-stretched  arms. 

Shakspeare. 
Oul-stretch''d\ie  lay,  on  the  cold  ground,  and  oft 
Curs'd  his  creation.  Milton. 

A  mountain,  at  whose  verdant  feet 
A  spacious  plain,  out-stretched  iu  circuit  wide 
Lay  pleasant.  Milton. 

Does  Theseus  burn.' 
And  must  not  she  with  out-stretched  arms  receive 

him.' 
And  with  an  equal  ardour  meet  his  vows.'  Smith. 
To  Outstri'p,  6ut-strip'.*8''  x<.  a.  [This 
word  Skinner  derives  from  out,  and 
s/iritzen,  to  s/iout,  German.  I  know 
not  whether  it  might  not  have  been 
originally  out-tri/i,  the  s  being  after- 
ward inserted.]  To  outgo;  to  leave  be- 
hind in  a  race. 

If  thou  wilt  out-strip  death,  go  cross  the  seas. 
And  live  with  Richmond  frotn  the  reach  of  hell. 

Shakspeare. 
Do  not  smile  at  me,  that  I  boast  her  ofl"; 
For  thou  shalt  find,  she  will  out-strip  ail  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her.  Shaksp. 

Thou  both  her  graces  in  thyself  hast  more 
Out-stript,  than  they  did  all  that  went  before. 

Ben  Jonson. 
■^  My  soul  more  earnestly  releas'd. 

Will  out-strip  hers;  as  bullets  flown  before 
A  later  bullet  may  o'ertake,  the  powder  being  more. 

Donne. 
A  fox  may  be  out-wiited,  and  a  hare  out-stript. 

L^Estrange. 

He  got  the  start  of  them  in  point  of  obedience, 

and   thereby  out-stript  them  at  length  in  point  of 

knowledge.  Sovih. 

With  such  array  Harpalice  bestrode 
Her  Thracian   courser,  and  out-striped  the  rapid 
flood.  Dryden. 

To  OuTSWE'ETEN,6ut-SW^it'tn.  V.  a.  [out 

and  sweeten.]  To  excel  in  sweetness. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  which  not  to  slander. 
Out-sweetened  not  thy  breath.  Shaksp. 

To  Outswea'r,  out-swire'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
swear.]  To  overpower  by  swearing. 
We  shall  have  old  swearing. 
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But  we'll  outface  them,  and  outsicear  them  too. 

Shaksp. 
To  Outto'ngue,  6ut-tAng'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
tongue.]  To  bear  down  by  noise. 

Let  him  do  his  spite; 
My  services  which  I  have  done  the  signory. 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.  Shaksp. 

To  Outta'i.k,  out-iiwk'.   v.  a.  [out  and 
talk.]  To  overpower  by  talk. 
This  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all.  Shaksp. 

To  Outva'lue,  oiui-vai'lu.  v.  a.  [our.  and 
value.]    To  transcend  in  price. 

He  gives  us  in  this  life  an  earnest  of  expected 
joys,  that  out-values  and  ti-anscends  all  those  mo- 
mentary pleasures  it  requires  us  to  forsake.    Boyle. 
To  Outve'nom,  oiit-v^n'nip.n.  v.  a.  [out 
and  venom.]  To  exceed  in  poison. 

,  'Tis  slander; 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword,  whose  tongue 
Out-venoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile.  Shaksp. 

To  Outvi'e,  6ut-vi'.  v.  u.  [out  and  vie.] 
To  exeed;  to  surpass. 

For  folded  flocks,  on  fruitful  plains, 
Fair  Britain  all  the  world  outvies.  Dryden. 

One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  will  be  still  endea- 
vouring to  equal  the  pomp  of  greater  princes,  as 
well  as  to  out-vie  those  of  his  own  rank.     Mdison. 
To  Outvi'llain,  oul-vil'lin.  v.  a.  [out  and 
villain.]    To  exceed  in  viilany. 

He  hath  oMt-rti/atn'rf  villainy  so  far,  that  the  ra- 
rity redeems  him.  Sliaksp. 
To  OuTvoi'cE,  6ut-v6is'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
voice.]     To  outroar;  to  exceed  in  cla- 
mour. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys, 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  out-voice  the  deep-mouth'd 
sea.  Shaksp, 

To  Outvo'te,  6ut-v6te'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
vote.]  To  conquer  by  plurality  of  suf- 
frages. 

They  were  out-voted  by  other  sects  of  philoso- 
phers, neither  for  fame,  nor  number,  less  than 
themselves.  South. 

To  Outwa'lk,  ovit-vvawk'.  v.  a.  [out  and 
walk.]  To  leave  one  in  walking. 

Ou'twall,  6ut'wkll.*98  n.  s.  [out  and 
tvall.] 

1.  Outward  part  of  a  building. 

2.  Superficial  appearance. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out-wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.  Shaksp. 

Ou'tward,  oit'ward.ss  adj.  [ucpeapb, 
Saxon.] 
Materially  external. 

2.  External;  opposed  to  inward:  visible. 

If  these  shews  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volscians.'  Shaksp. 

Oh  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side!  Shaksp. 

His  calls  and  invitations  of  us  to  that  repentance, 
not  only  outward,  in  the  ministry  of  tlie  word,  but 
also  inward,  by  the  motions  of  the  spirit. 

Duty  of  Man. 

He  took  a  low'ring  leave;  but  who  can  tell 
What  outward  hate  might  inwaid  love  conceal.' 

Dryden. 

3.  Extrinsick;  adventitious. 

Princes  have  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
And  outward  honour  for  an  inwaid  toil.        Shaksp. 

Part  in  peace,  and  having  mourn'd  your  sin 
For  outward  Eden  lost,  find  paradise  within.  Dryd. 

4.  Foreign;  not  intcbtine. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  an  outward  war  to  join 
with  some  sedition  within  doors.  Hamcard. 

5.  Tending  to  the  outparts. 


OUT 


OWE 


OWL 


adv. 


The  fire  will  force  its  outward  way, 
Or,  in  the  prison  pent,  consume  the  prey.    Dryden. 
6.  [In  theology.]    Carnal;  corporeal;  not 
spiritual. 

When  the  soul  being  inwardly  moved  to  lift  itself 
up  by  prayer,  the  outvard  man  is  surprized  in  some 
other  posture;  God  will  rather  look  to  the  inward 
motions  of  the  mind,  than  to  the  outicard  form  of 
the  body.  Duppa- 

We  may  also  pray  ajjainst  temporal  punishments, 
that  is,  any  oulu-nrd  aflliction,  but  this  with  submis- 
sion to  God's  will,  according  to  the  example  of 
Christ.  Duty  of  Man. 

Ou'tward,  out'ward.  n.  s.  External  form. 
I  do  not  think 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within, 
Endows  a  man  but  him.  Shaksp. 

Ou'  rwAKD.  out'ward  ^^^ 
Ou'twauds,  out'waidz. 

1.  To  foreign  parts:   as,  a  ship  outivard 
bound. 

2.  To  the  outer  parts. 

Do  not  blnck  bodies  conceive  heat  more  easily 
from  light  than  those  of  other  colours  do,  by  reason 
that  the  light  falling  on  them  is  not  reflected  out- 
wards, but  enters  the  bodies,  and  is  often  reflected 
and  refracted  within  them  until  it  be  stifled  and  lost.' 

Jifewton. 

Ou'twardi.v,   out'ward-ld;.    adv.     [from 
ouiwaj-d.^ 

1.  Externally:  opposed  to  invjardly. 

That  which  inwardly  each  man  should  be,  the 
church  outwardly  ought  to  testify.  Hooker. 

Gricv'd  with  disgrace,  remaining  in  their  fears: 
However  seeming  outwardly  content, 
Yet  th'  inward  touch  their  wounded  honour  bears. 

Daniel. 

2.  In  appearance;  not  sincerely. 

Many  wicked  men  are  often  touched  with  some 
inward  reverence  for  that  goodness  which  they  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  practise;  nay,  which  they  out- 
ivardly  seem  to  despise.  l^prat. 

To  Outwe'ar,  out-wire',  v.  a.  [ow/  and 
wear.] 

1.  To  pass  tediously. 

By  the  stream,  if  1  the  night  oul-wear. 
Thus  spent  already,  how  shall  nature  bear 
The  dews  descending  and  nocturnal  air.  Pope. 

2.  To  last  longer  than  something  else. 
To  Outwf.'ed,  out-weed',  v.  a.  [^out  and 

ivped.']  To  extirpate  as  a  weed. 
Wrath  is  a  fire,  and  jealousy  a  weed; 
The  sparks  soon  quench,  the  springing  weed  out- 
weed.  Spenser. 
•  To  Outwe'igk,  6ut-wi'.  T.   a.  \^out  and 
iveigh.'^ 
1  .  To  exceed  in  gravity. 

These  instruments  require  so  much  strength  for 
the  supporting  of  the  weight  to  be  moved,  as  may 
be  equal  unto  it,  besides  that  other  super-added 
power  whereby  it  is  oul'iceigbed  and  moved. 

Wilkins. 
2.  To  preponderate;  to  excel  in  value  or 
influence. 

If  any  thing  brave  death  oiit-wcighs  bad  life 
Let  hini  express  his  di'^position.  Shaksp. 

All  your  care  is  for  your  prince  I  see, 
Vour  truth  to  him  out-weighs  your  love  to  me. 

Dnjd.n. 
Whenever  he  finds  the  hardship  of  his  slavery 
cut-u-eigh  the  value  of  his  life,  it  is  in  his  power,  by 
resisting  the  will  of  his  master,  to  draw  on  himself 
the  death  he  desires.  Locke 

The  marriage  of  the  clergy  is  attended  with  the 
poverty  of  some  of  them,  which  is  baUnced  and 
vut-xocighed  by  many  single  advantages.  Atlerhury 

To  Outwf.'ll,  out-wel'.  v.  a.  [out  ant. 
Tjell.     Tn  pour  out.     Not  in  use. 
As  when  old  father  Niius  'gins  to  swell, 


With  timely  pride  about  the  ^Egyptian  vale, 
His  fattie  waves  do  fertile  slime  out-icell. 
And  overflow  each  plain  and  lowly  dale.     Spenser. 
To  Ol'twi't,  out- wit',  v.  a.  [out  and  luit?^ 
To  cheat;  to  overcome  by  stratagem. 

The  truer  hearted  any  man  is,  the  more  liable 
he  is  to  be  imposed  on;  and  then  the  world  calls  it 
out-wiUing  a  man,  when  he  is  only  out-knaved. 

L^  Estrange 
Justice  forbids  defrauding  or  going  beyond  our 
brother  in  any  manner,  when  we  can  over-reach  and 
out-wil  him  in  the  same.  Kettlewell 

After  the  death  of  Crnssus,  Pompey  found  him- 
self oul-witted  by  Caesar,  and  broke  with  him. 

Dryden. 
Nothing  is  more  equal  in  justice,  and  indeed  more 
natural  in  the  <lirect  consequence  of  effects  and 
causes,  than  for  men  wickedly  wise  to  out-wit  them- 
selves; and  for  such  as  wrestle  with  Providence  to 
trip  up  their  own  heels.  South. 

Ou'twohk,  otit'vviark.*^*'  ?i.  s  [om/  and 
ivork.j  The  parts  of  a  fortification  next 
the  enemy. 

Take  care  of  our  out-work,  the  navy  royal,  which 
are  the  walls  of  the  kingdom;  and  every  great  ship 
is  an  impregnable  fort;  nnd  our  many  safe  and  com- 
modious ports  as  the  redoubts  to  secure  them. 

Bacon. 

Death  hath  taken  in  the  out-works, 

And  now  assails  the  fort;  I  feel,  I  feel  him 

Gnawing  my  heart-strings.  Denham. 

Outwo'kn,   6ut-u6rn'.  fiart.    [from    out- 

ivcar.^  Consumed  or  destroyed  by  use. 

Better  at  home  lie  bed-rid,  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemploy'd,  with  age  out-worn.  Milton. 

To  OuTWRE't>T,  out-rdst'.  V.  a.  [out  and 
<u>rest.^  To  extort  by  violence. 

The  growing  anguish 
Rankled  so  sore  and  festered  inwardly. 
Till  that  the  truth  thereof  1  did  o%U-wrest.  Spenser. 

Outwrou'ght,  out-rawt'.  fiart.  [otit  and 
wrought.']  Outdone;  exceeded  in  effi- 
cacy. 

In  your  violent  acts. 
The  fall  of  torrents  and  the  noise  of  tempests, 
The  boyling  of  Carybdis,  the  sea's  wildness, 
The  eating  force  of  flames,  and  wings  of  winds. 
Be  all  out-wrought  by  your  transcendent  furies. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Outwo'rth,  bhx--vihvth' .  v.  a.  [out  and 
wort/iJ]  To  excel  in  value. 
A  beggar's  book 
Out-worths  a  noble's  blood.  Shaksp. 

To  Owe,  6.  v.  a.  [eg,  aa,  I  owe,  or  I  ought, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  be  obliged  to  pay;  to  be  indebted. 

I  owe  you  much,  and  like  a  witless  youth, 
That  which  I  otoe  is  lost.  Shaksp. 

Let  none  seek  needless  causes  to  approve 
The  faith  they  oice.  Milton. 

A  son  oxces  help  and  honour  to  his  father;  and  is 
a  subject  less  indebted  to  the  king.'  Holyday. 

All  your  parts  of  pious  duty  done. 
You  owe  your  Ormond  nothing  but  a  son.    Dryden. 

Thou  hast  deserv'd  more  love  than  I  can  show. 
But  'tis  thy  fate  to  give,  and  mine  to  owe.    Dryden. 

If.  upon  the  general  balance  of  trade,  English 
merchants  otce  to  foreigners  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  if  commodities  do  not,  our  money  must  go 
out  to  pay  it.  Locke- 

2.  To  be  obliged  to  ascribe;  to  be  obliged 
for. 

By  me  upheld,  that  he  may  know  how  frail 
His  fall'n  condition  is,  and  to  me  owe 
All  his  deliv'rance,  and  to  none  but  me.      Milton. 

3.  To  have  from  any  thing  as  the  conse- 
quence of  a  cause. 

0  deem  thy  fall  not  ow'c/  to  man's  decree, 
Jove  hated  Greece,  and  punish'd  Greece  in  thee. 

Pope. 


4.  To  possess;  to  be  the  right  owner  of. 
For  owe,  which  is,  in  this  sense,  obso- 
lete, we  now  use  own. 

Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  oir's/  not,  and  hast  pat  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy.  Shak.ip. 

Fate,  shew  fliy  force;  ourselves  we  do  not  owe; 
What  is  decreed  must  be;  and  be  this  so.     Shakup. 

Not  poppy  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  oiced''st  yesterday.  Slutksp. 

It  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descrj', 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 
Mine  is  the  wag;  'tis  I  that  owe 
The  winged  wand'rer.  Crashaw. 

Owing,  o'in^. /lart.  [from  owe.  A  practice 
has  long  prevailed  among  writers,  to 
use  owing,  the  active  participle  of  owe, 
in  a  passive  sense,  for  owed  or  due.  Of 
this  impropriety  some  writers  were 
aware,  and  having  no  quick  sense  of  the 
force  of  English  words,  have  used  due, 
in  the  sense  of  consequence  or  imputa- 
tion, which  by  other  writers  is  only  used 
of  debt.  We  say,  the  money  is  dur  to 
me;  they  say  likewise,  the  effect  is  due 
to  the  cause.] 

1.  Consequential. 
This  was  owing  to  an  indifference  to  the  pleasure? 

of  life,  and  an  aversion  to  the  pomps  of  i(.    Atkrh, 

2.  Due  as  a  debt.  Here  due  is  undoubt- 
edly the  proper  word. 

You  are  both  too  bold; 
I'll  teach  you  all  what's  owing  to  your  queen. 

Dryden. 

The  debt,  owing  from  one  countrj-  to  the  other, 

cannot  be  paid  without  real  effects  sent  thither  to 

that  value.  Locke, 

3.  Imputable  to,  as  an  agent. 
If  we  estimate  things,  what  in  them  is  owing  to 

nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we  shall  find  in  most  of 
them  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  to  be  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour.  Locke. 
The  custom  of  particular  impeachments  was  not 
limited  any  more  than  that  of  struggles  between  no- 
bles and  commons;  the  ruin  of  Greece  was  oiring 
to  the  former,  as  that  of  Rome  was  to  the  latter. 

Swift. 

Owl,  oul.^^'^  ">  n.  s.  [ule,  Saxon;  hu- 

O'wLET,  6u'let.99  5  lote,  Vvench;  andScot- 

ish.]   A  bird  that  flies  about  in  the  night 

and  catches  mice. 

Adder's  fork  and  blind  worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet^s  wing 
For  a  chaim.  Shaksp. 

Return  to  her! 
No!  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl.      Shaksp. 

'Twas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropitious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  withcr'd  every  bay; 
Sick  was  the  sun,  the  owl  forsook  his  bow'r. 

Dunciad. 
Then  lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade. 
Goes,  with  the  fashionable  owls,  to  bed.       Young. 
O'wLKR,  oul'ur.y**  n.  s.    One  who  carries 
contraband  goods:  in  the  legal  sense, 
one  that  carries  out  wool  illicitly.  Per- 
haps from  the  necessity  of  carrying  on 
an  illicit  trade  by  night:   but   rather,  I 
believe,  a   corruption  of  wooller,  by  a 
coilocjuial  neglect  of  the  w,  :  uch  as  is 
often  observed  in  woman,  and  by  which 
goodwift  is  changed  to  goody.  H^ooller, 
ooUer,  owler. 
By  running  goods,  these  graceless  ptoiers  gain. 

Swifl 


OWN 

We  understand  by  some  owlcrs,  old  people  die  in 
France.  TulUr. 

OWN,  6ne.32*  ^^  s.  [ajen,  Saxon,  eys^en^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  This  is  a  word  of  no  other  use  tharr  as 
it  is  added  to  the  possessive  pronouns, 
my,  thy,  his,  our,  your,  their.  It  seems 
to  be  a  substantive;  as,  my  own,  my  fie - 
culiar;  but  is,  in  reality,  the  participle 
passive  of  the  verb  07ye,  in  the  participle 
owen  or  own;  my  own;  the  thing  oxvned 
by,  or  belonging  to  me. 

Inacbus  in  his  cave  alone, 
Wept  not  another's  losses,  but  his  own.       Dnjden. 

2.  It  is  added  generally  by  way  of  empha- 
sis or  corroboration. 

I  yet  never  was  forsworn. 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  my  own.    Shuksp. 

Every  nation  made  gods  of  their  oion,  and  put 
tbem  in  high  places.  2  Kings. 

For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design, 
Engage  your  honours  tliat  she  shall  be  mine.  Dryd. 

It  is  conceit  rather  than  understanding,  if  it  must 
be  under  the  restraint  of  receiving  and  holding  opi- 
nions by  the  authority  of  any  thing  liut  iheir  own 
perceived  evidence.  Locke. 

Will  she  thy  linen  wash,  or  hosen  darn, 
Aud  knit  thee  gloves  made  of  her  oivn  spun  yarn.' 

Gay. 

Passion  and  pride  were  to  her  soul  unknown, 
Convinc'd  that  virtue  only  is  our  oton.  Pope. 

3.  Sometimes  it  is  added  to  note  opposi- 
tion or  contradistinction;  domestick;  not 
foreign;  mine,  his,  or  yours;  not  ano- 
ther's. 

These  toils  abroad,  these  tumults  with  his  own, 
Fell  in  the  revolution  of  one  year.  Danitl. 

There  's  nothing  sillier  than  a  crafty  knave  out- 
witted, and  beaten  at  his  oivn  play.       VEslrange. 
To  Own,  one.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  acknowledge,  to  avow  for  one's  own. 

When  you  come,  find  me  out. 
And  own  me  for  your  son.  Dryden. 

2.  To  posses.s;  to  claiin;  to  hold   by  right. 

Tell  me,  ye  Trojans,  for  that  name  you  own; 
Nor  is  your  course  upon  our  coasts  unknown.  Eh-yd. 

Others  on  earth  o'er  human  race  preside, 
Of  these  the  chief,  the  care  of  nations  own, 
And  guard  with  arms  divine  the  British  throne.  Pope. 

3.  To  avow. 

Nor  hath  it  been  thus  only  amongst  the  more  ci- 
vilized nations;  but  the  barbarous  Indiaus  likewise 
have  owned  that  tradition.  Witkins- 

I'll  venture  out  alone. 
Since  you,  fair  princes,  my  protection  own.  Dryden. 

4.  To  confess;  not  to  deny. 

Make  this  truth  so  evident,  that  those  who  are 
unwilling  to  own  it  may  yet  be  ashamed  to  deny  it. 

TilloUon. 
Others  will  own  their  weakness  of  understanding. 

Locke. 

It  must  be  owned,  that,  generally  speaking,  good 

parents  are  never  more  fond  of  their  daughters,  than 

when  they  see  them  too  fond  of  themselves.    Law. 

O'wNER,  o'niir.^^  n.  s.  [from  ow«.]  One 
to  whom  any  thing  belongs;  master; 
rightful  possessor. 

A  bark 
Stays  but  till  her  owner  come  aboard.  Sliaksp. 

It  is  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden; 
Climbing  my  walls  in  spight  of  me  the  owner. 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me.  Shaksp. 

Here  shew  favour,  because  it  bappeneth  that  the 


OX  Y 

oxoner  bath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight  years 
profit  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometb  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  process  against  lum.  Bacon. 

They  intend  advantage  of  my  labours, 
With  no  small  profit  daily  to  my  owners.     JUillon. 

Thes.  wait  the  owners  last  despair, 
And  what's  perjiitted  to  ti.e  flames  invade.  Dryden. 

A  freehold,  though  but  in  ice  and  snow,  will 
make  the  owner  pleased  in  the  possession,  and  stout 
in  the  defence  of  it.  Jddhon. 

That  small  muscle  draws  the  nose  upwards,  when 
it  expresses  the  contempt  which  the  owner  of  it  has 
upon  seeing  any  thing  he  does  not  like.     Spectator. 

Victory  hath  not  made  us  intolent,  nor  have  we 
taken  advantage  to  gain  any  thing  beyond  the  ho- 
nour of  restoring  every  one's  right  to  their  just 
owners.  Atlerhury. 

What  is  this  wit,  which  must  our  cares  employ.' 
The  owner's  wife,  that  other  men  enjoy.         Pope. 

O'wNERSHip,  6'nur-si.ip.  n.  s.  [from  own- 
er.^]  Property;  rightful  possession. 

In  a  real  action,  the  proximate  cause  is  the  pro- 
perty or  ownership  of  the  thing  in  couti-oversy. 

^lyl'ffc. 

OwRE,  oire.  n.  s.  [urus  jubatu  .,  Latin.] 

A  beast.  jiinsivorth. 

Ox,  oks.  n.  s.  plur.  Oxen,  [oxa,  Saxon; 

n-re,  Danish.] 

1.  The  general  name  for  black-cattle. 

The  black  ox  hath  not  tiod  on  his  foot.    Camden. 

Sheep  run  not  half  so  tim'rous  from  the  wolf, 
Or  horse  or  oxen  from  the  leopard. 
As  you  By  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves.      Shaksp. 

I  saw  the  river  Clitumnus,  celebrated  by  the  poets 
for  making  cattle  white  that  Urink  of  it.  The  in- 
habitants of  that  countr)  have  still  the  same  opinion, 
and  have  a  great  many  oxen  of  a  whitish  colour  to 
confirm  them  in  it.  Mdison. 

2.  A  castrated  bull. 

The  horns  of  oxen  and  cows  are  larger  than  the 
bulls;  which  is  caused  by  abundance  of  moisture. 

Bacon. 

Although  there  be  naturally  more  males  than  fe- 
males, yet  artificially,  that  is,  by  making  geldings, 
oxen,  and  weathers,  there  ai-e  fewer.  Graunt. 

The  field  is  spacious  I  design  to  sow. 
With  oxen  far  unfit  to  draw  the  plough.      Dryden. 

The  frowning  bull 
And  ox  half-rais'd  Tliomson. 

Oxba'ne,  oks'bine.  n.  s.  [_bu/iAono.<i.']  A 
plant.  jiin&worth. 

O'xEYE,  oks'i.  n.  s.  [bufihthalmus.']-  A 
plant.  Miller. 

O'xFLY,  oks'fli.  n.  s.  ^talbaiius,  Latin.]  A 
fly  of  a  particular  kind. 

Oxga'ng  of  land,  oks'gang.  ?i.  s  Twenty 
acres.  jiinsworth. 

Oxhe'al,  oks'h^le.  n.  s.  [hellebori  iiigri 
radix.']   A  plant.  Ainsvjortli. 

OxLi'p,  oks'lip.  n.  s.  \yeris  firimula,  Lat.] 
The  same  with  cowslifi,  a  vernal  flow- 
er. 

A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows, 
Where  oxlip  and  the  nodding  violet  grows.  Shaksp. 

Oxsta'll,  oks'stall.'*"^  n.  s.  \_ojc  and  siall.~\ 
A  stand  for  oxen. 

O'xTONGUE,  oks'lung.  n.s.  \^bufflossa.j  A 
plant.  Jiinsworth. 

O'xYCRATE,  oks'^-krite.  n.   s.    [^o^ufuopev, 
ojcycrat,  French;   a|o5   and  Kspdu.]     A 
mixture  of  water  and  vinegar. 
Apply  a  mixture  of  the  same  powder  with  a  com- 
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prest  prest  out  ofoxycrate,  aud  a  suitable  bandage. 

yVistrnan. 

O'xYMEL,  ok'sd-m^l.  n.  s.  [_ofufA.tM,  o^w;, 
and  lA.eXt.']  A  mixture  of  vinegar  and 
honey. 

In  fevers,  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  decoctions  of  some  vegetables, 
with  oxynul  or  the  mixture  of  honey  aud  vinegai-. 

^rbuthnot. 
IOxymo'ron,  6ks-e-ni6'ri\n.  n.  s.  [e|uV»- 
pov.]  A  rhetorical  flgure,  in  which  an 
epithet  of  a  quite  contrary  signlflcation 
is  added  to  any  word. 
Ox  y'rhhodine,  6ks-ir'6-dine."9  ;2.5-.  [«|u/J- 
foS'ivcv,  <)|'u5,  and  pe^ov.]  A  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  oil  of  roses  with  one  of 
vinegar  of  roses. 

The  spirits,  opiates,  and  cool  things,  readily  com- 
pose oxyn-hodlnes.  Floyer. 
O'yer,  o'ytir.s"  n.  s.  \_oyer,  old  French,  to 
hear.]  A  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  is 
a  judicature  where  causes  are  heard 
and  determined. 
Oye's,  b-yi'J.  {oyez,  hear  ye,  French.]  Is 
the  introduction  to  any  proclamation  or 
advertisement  given  by  the  pubiick 
criers  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  It 
is  thrice  repeated. 

Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 
Atienii  your  office  auti  your  tjualily. 
Crier  Hobgoblin  make  the  fairy  0  yes.         Shaksp. 

0  yes!  if  any  happy  eye 
This  roving  wanton  shall  descry; 
Let  the  finder  surely  know 

Mine  is  the  wag.  Crashaw. 

Ov'lethole,  oe'iit-hole.  n.  s.  See  Ey- 
LET.  [It  may  be  written  oylel,  from  ocil- 
let,  French;  but  eyelet  seems  better.^ 

Distinguish'd  flashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state; 
His  oylttkoles  are  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

O'yster,  o^'stdr.^**  n.  s.  [^oeater,  Dutch;  Ami- 
tre,  French.^  A  bivalve  testaceous  fish. 

1  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny  — 

— Why  then  the  world's  mine  oyster,  which  I  with 
sword  will  open.  Shaksp, 

Rich  honesty  dwells  like  your  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor 
house;  as  your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster.       SItaksp. 
Anotlier  mass  held  a  Kind  of  oyster  shell,  and 
other  bivalves.  Woodward. 

There  may  be  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  invi- 
sible world  as  superior  to  us,  as  we  are  superior  to 
all  the  ranks  of  being  in  this  visible  world;  though 
wc  descend  below  the  oyster  to  the  least  animated 
atoms  discovered  by  uiitroscopes.  Watts. 

Where  oyster  tubs  in  rows 
Are  rang'd  beside  the  posts,  there  stay  thy  haste. 

Cay. 
O'ysterwench,  oe'stir-w^nsh.      >     n.  s. 
O'ystehwoman,  6e'sti'ir-wum-i\n.  ^   [^oys- 
ter  and  wench,  or  woman.]   A     woman 
whose  business  is  to  sell  oysters.    Pro- 
verbially, a  low  woman. 
Off' goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oysterwench.      Shaksp. 
The  oysterwomtn  lock'd  their  fish  up, 
And  Uudg'd  away  to  cry  no  bishop.  Hiulibras. 

Ozje'na,  o-ze'na.  n.  s.  [a|«<v«t,  IVom  o^a; 
ozene,  French.]  An  ulcer  in  the  inside 
of  the  nostrils  that  gives  an  ill  stench. 

Quirny. 
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Tp    p6.    Is  a   labial  consonant,   formed 

■■-  9  by  a  slight  compression  of  the  ante- 
riour  part  of  the  lips;  as,  fiull,  fielt.  It 
is  confounded  by  the  Germans  and 
Welsh  with  b:  it  has  an  uniform  sound: 
It  is  sometimes  mute  before  t;  as,  ac- 
comfiti  receifit;  but  the  mute  p  is  in  mo- 
dern orthotirapliy  commonly  omitted. 

Pa'bular,  pab'bu-15.r.  adj.  \jiabulu?n, 
Latin.]  Affording  aliment  or  proven- 
der. 

Pabula'tion,  pab-bu-li'shiin.  n.  s.  [fiabu- 
lum,  I^atin]  The  act  of  feeding  or  pro- 
curing provender. 

Pa'bulous,  pab'bu-lds.^^*  adj.  [/labulum, 
Latin.]   Alimental;  affording  aliment. 

We  doubt  the  air  is  the  pabulous  supply  of  fire, 
muck  less  that  flame  is  properly  air  kindled. 

Broicn. 

PA'BULUM,  pab'bu-lilm.  n.  s.  [Lat.] 
Food;  support.  A  technical  word. 

PACE,  pise',  n.  s.  [/za&,  Fr.] 

1.  Step;  single  change  of  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. 

Behind  her  death, 
Close  following  ipace  for  pocc,  not  mounted  yet 
On  his  pale  horse.  Milton. 

2    Gait,  manner  of  walk. 

He  himself  went  but  a  kind  of  languishing  pace, 
with  his  eyes  sometimes  cast  up  to  heaven,  as 
though  his  fancies  strove  to  moi>fit  higher.    Sidney. 

He  saw  Menalcas  come  with  heavy  pace; 
Wet  were  his  eyes,  and  chearless  was  his  face. 

Addison. 

3.  Degree  of  celerity.  To  keep,  or  hold 
pace.,  is  not  to  be  left  behind. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-mori'ow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shaksp. 

Bring  me  word 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey.  Shaksp. 

Nor  her  winged  speede, 
The  faulcon  gentle  could  for  pace  exceed.    Chapm. 

His  teachers  were  fain  to  restrain  his  forward- 
ness; that  his  brothers,  under  the  same  training. 
Blight  hold  pace  with  Iiim.  Wotton. 

The  beggar  sings  ev'n  when  he  sees  the  place 
Beset  with  thieves,  and  never  mends  his  pace.  Dryd 

He  mended  pace  upon  the  touch.  Huditras. 

Marcia  could  answer  thee  in  sighs,  keep  pace 
With  all  thy  woes,  and  count  out  tear  for  tear. 

,3ddison. 

Hudibras  applied  his  spur  to  one  side  of  his 
horse,  as  not  doubting  but  the  other  would  keep 
pace  with  it.  Mdison. 

4.  S>ep;  gradation  of  business.  A  gal- 
licism. 

The  first  pace  necessary  for  his  majesty  to  make, 
is  to  fall  into  confidence  with  Spain.  Temple. 

5.  A  measure  of  five  feet.  The  quantity 
supposed  to  be  measured  by  the  foot 
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from  the  place  where  it  is  taken  up  to 
that  where  it  is  set  down. 

Measuring  land  by  walking  over  it,  they  styled  a 
double  step,  i.  e.  the  space  from  the  elevation  ol 
one  foot,  to  the  same  foot  set  down  again,  mediat- 
ed by  a  step  of  the  other  foot;  a  pace  equal  to  five 
foot;  a  thousand  of  which  ;)aces  made  a  mile. 

Holder. 
The  violence  of  tempests  never  moves  the  sea  above 
six  paces  deep.  Wilkms. 

6.  A  particular  movement  which  horses 
are  taught,  though  some  have  it  natu- 
rally, made  by  lifting  the  legs  on  the 
same  side  together. 

They  rode,  but  authors  having  not 
Determin'd  whether  pace  or  trot; 
That's  to  say,  whether  folhitation, 
As  they  do  term  it,  or  succussation.  Hudibras. 

To  Pace,  pise.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  move  on  slowly. 

He  soft  anived  on  the  grassie  plain, 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.         Spenser. 

As  we  pac'^d  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought  that  Glo'ster  stumbled.         Shakspeare. 

I  beheld 
Crispinus,  both  in  birth  and  manner  vile, 
Pacing  in  pomp  with  cloak  of  Tyrian  dye, 
Chang'd  oft  a  day.  Dryden. 

The  moon  rose  in  the  clearest  sky  I  ever  saw,  by 
whose  solemn  light  I  paced  on  slowly  without  inter- 
ruption. Pope. 

The  nymph,  obedient  to  divine  command, 
To  seek  Ulysses,  pac''d  along  the  sand.  Pope. 

2.  To  move. 

Remember  well,  with  speed  so  pace. 
To  speak  of  Perdita.  Shakspeare. 

3.  [used  of  horses.]  To  move  by  raising 
the  legs  on  the  same  side  together. 

To  Pace,  pase.  v.  a. 

1.  To  measure  by  steps. 

Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measures  with  th'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  direct  to  go;  to  regulate  in  motion. 

If  you  can,  pace  your  wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  1  would  wish  it  go. 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this  wretch. 

Shakspeare. 
Pa'ced,  piste."^''  adj.  |  from  pace.'j   Hav- 
ing a  particular  gait. 

Revenge  is  sure,  though  sometimes  slowly  pac'rf; 

Awake,  awake,  or  sleeping  sleep  thy  last.  Dryden. 

Pa'cer,  pa'sftr.9»  ^j.  ^_  [from /zacc]    He 

that  paces. 
PAciFicA'TiON,pSs-se-fd-ka'shftn.  n.s.[/ja- 
ci/ication,  Fr.  from  pacify T^ 

1,  The  act  of  making  peace. 

He  sent  forthwith  to  the  French  king  his  chap- 
lain, chusing  him  because  he  was  a  churchman,  as 
best  sorting  with  an  embassy  of  pacJ^icotion.  Bacon. 

David,  by  an  happy  and  seasonable  pacification, 
was  took  off  from  acting  that  bloody  tragedy.  South. 

2.  The  act  of  appeasing  or  pacifying. 

A  world  was  to  be  saved  by  a  pacification  of  wrath, 
through  the  dignity  of  that  sacrifice  which  should  be 
offered.  Hooker. 
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Pacific a'tok,  pas-s6-f^-ki'tftr.  7i.  s.  [/»a- 
cificateur,  French;  ivompaci/y.']  Peace- 
maker. 

He  set  and  kept  on  foot  a  continual  treaty  of 
peace;  besides  he  had  in  consideration  the  bearing 
the  blessed  person  of  a  pacificator.  Bacon. 

Paci'fica'iory,  pa-sif'f^-kA-tijr-r^.^i''  adj. 
[from  pacificator.~\  Tending  to  make 
peace. 
Paci'fick,  pa-siffik.^""  adj.  [_fiacifique^ 
French;  pacijicus.,  Lat.]  Peace-making; 
mild;  g^tntle;  appeasing. 

God  now  in  his  giacious  pacifick  manner  comes 
to  treat  with  them.  Hammoni. 

Returning,  in  his  bill 
An  olive  leaf  he  brings,  pacifick  sign !  Milton. 

Pa'cifier,  pas's6-fi-ur.  n.  s.  [^from /2ad- 

yj/.j  One  who  pacifies. 
To  PA'CIFY,   pas's6-fl.i83  x,.  a.  \jmcijier^ 
Fr.  fiacijico.,  Lat.]     To  appease;  to  still 
resentment;  to  quiet  an  angry  person;  to 
compose  any  desire. 

While  the  dog  bunted  in  the  river,  he  had  with- 
drawn to  pacify  with  sleep  his  over-watched  eyes. 

Sidney. 
Menelaus  promised  Ptolemy  money,  if  he  would 
pacify  the  king.  2  Maccabees. 

.  The  Most  High  is  not  pacified  for  sin  by  the  mul- 
titude of  sacrifices.  Ecclesiasticus. 
In  his  journey  he  heard  nQws  of  the  victory,  yet 
he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify  and  settle  those 
countries.  Bacon. 
0  villain!  to  have  wit  at  will  upon  all  other  oc- 
casions, and  not  one  diverting  syllable  now  at  a 
pinch  to  pacify  our  mistress.                   VEstrar^e. 

Nor  William's  pow'r,  nor  Mary's  charms, 
Could  or  repel,  or  pacify  his  arms.  Prior. 

PACK,  pak.  n.  s.  [pack,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  large  bundle  of  any  thing  tied  up  for 
carriage. 

Thcmistocles  said  to  the  king  of  Persia,  that 
speech  was  like  cloth  of  Arras,  opened  and  put 
abroad,  whereby  the  imagciy  appears  in  figures; 
whereas  in  thoughts  they  lie  but  as  in  packs.  Bacon. 

Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy,  brought  thee  his  pedlar's  pack.      Cleavel. 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  burden;  a  load. 
I  rather  chose, 

To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift, 
Than,  by  concealing  it,  heap  on  your  bead 
A  pack  of  sorrows.  Shakspeare. 

But  when  they  tof>k  notice  how  stupid  a  beast  it 
was,  they  loaded  it  with  packs  and  burdens,  and  set 
boys  upon  the  back  of  it.  L' Estrange. 

3.  A  due  number  of  cards. 
Women  to  cards  may  be  compar'd,  we  play 

A  round  or  two,  when  us'd  we  throw  away. 
Take  a  fresh  pack.  Granville. 

It  is  wonderful  to  sec  persons  of  sense  passing 
away  a  dozen  hours  together  in  shufiling  and  divid- 
ing a  pacfc  of  cards.  Mdison. 

4.  A  number  of  hounds  hunting  toe:elher. 
Two  ghosts  join  their  packs  to  hunt  her  o'er  the 

plain.  Dryden. 

The  fury  fires  the  pocA:;  they  snuff,  tbey  vent, 
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And  feed  their  hungrj-  nostrils  with  the  scent.  Dryd. 

The  savage  soul  of  gauie  is  up  at  once, 
The  pack  full-opening  various.  Thomson. 

5.  A  number  ol  people  coufederaled  in  any 
bad  design  or  practice. 

You  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  knot,  a  gang,  a 
pack,  a  conspiracy,  against  me.  Shakspeare. 

Never  such  a  pack  of  knaves  and  villains,  as  they 
who  now  governed  in  the  parliament.       Clarendon. 

Bickerstad'is  more  a  man  of  honour,  tban  to  be 
an  accomplice  with  a  pack  of  rascals  that  walk  the 
streets  on  nights.  Swift 

0.  Any  great  number,  as  to  quantity  and 
pressure:  as,  a/;af  A-  or  world  ot  troubles. 

jlinsworih. 
To  Pack,  pSk.  v.  a.  [packen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bind  up  for  carriage. 

A  poor  merchant  driven  on  unknown  land, 
That  had  by  chance  pack'd  up  his  choicest  treasure 
In  one  dear  casket,  and  sav'd  only  that.         Otway. 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back,  i/ryden. 

What  we  looked  upon  as  brains,  were  an  heap  of 
strange  materials,  packed  up  with  wonderful  art  in 
the  skull.  Addison. 

2.  To  send  in  a  hurry. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope,  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  packed  with  post  horse  up  to  heav'n. 

Shakspeare, 

3.  To  sort  the  cards  so  as  that  the  game 
shall  be  iniquitously  secured.  It  is  ap- 
plied to  any  iniquitous  procurement  of 
collusion. 

Enos  bas 
Packt  caids  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd.    Shaksp. 
There  be  that  can  pack  cards  and  yet  cannot 
play  well ;  so  there  are  some  that  are  good  in  can- 
vasses and  factions,  that  are  othei-wise  weak  men. 

Bacon. 
The  judge  shall  jobb,  the  bishop  bite  the  lown. 
And  mighty  dukts  pack  cards  for  half  a  crown. 

Pope. 

4.  To  unite  picked  persons  in  some  bad 
design. 

When  they  have  packed  a  parliament, 
We'll  once  more  ti-y  th'  expedient: 
Who  can  already  muster  friends. 
To  serve  for  members  to  our  ends.  Hudibras. 

Brutes,  called  men,  in  full  cry  pacfc'dby  the  court 
or  country,  run  down  in  the  house  of  commons,  a 
deserted  horned  beast  of  the  court.  Wijcherley. 

So  many  greater  fools  than  they. 
Will  pack  a  crowded  audience  the  third  day. 

Southern. 

The  expected  council  was  dwindling  into  a  con- 
venticle; a  packed  assembly  of  Italian  bishops,  not 
a  free  convention  of  fathers  from  all  quarters . 

jitterhury. 

To  Pack,  pak.  v.  n. 
1.  To  tie  up  goods. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Ecchoes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.         Cleaveland. 
3.   To   go  off  in  a  hurry;   to  remove  in 
haste. 

New  farmer  thinketh  each  hour  a  day, 
Until  the  old  faiincr  be  packing  away.  Tusser. 

Rogues,  hence,  avaunt! 
Seek  shelter,  pack.  Shakspeare. 

The  wind  no  sooner  came  good,  but  away  pack 
the  gallics  with  all  the  haste  they  could.       Carew. 
A  thief  kindled  his  torch  at  Jupiter's  altar,  and 
then  robbed  the  temple:  as  he  was  packing  dv, sty 
with  his  sacrilegious  burden,  a  voice  pursued  him. 

L^Eslrange. 

If  Ihry  had  been  an  hundred  more,  they  had  been 

all  sent  packing  with  the  same  answer.  StilUngJIeet. 

Pack  hence,  and  from  the  covcr'd  benches  rise, 

This  is  no  place  for  you.  Dryden. 

Poor  Stella  axkistpack  off  to  town, 
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From  purling  streams  and  fountains  bubbling, 
To  LilTy's  sUnking  tide  at  Dublin.  Sxcift. 

3.  To  concert  bad  measures;  to  confede- 
rate in  ill;  to  practise  unlawful  confede- 
racy Ol  collusion. 

That  this  so  profitable  a  merchandize,  riseth  not 
to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with  other  less 
beneficial  commodities,  they  impute  paitly  to  tlie 
eastern  buyers  packing,  partly  to  the  owners  not 
venting  the  same.  Carew. 

Go  pack  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ckcloth,  pak'clo;//.  n.  s.  ^fiack  and 
clot/i.]  A  cloth  in  which  goocis  are  tied 
up. 

Pa'oker,  pak'kur.s"  n.  s.  [from  fiack.~\ 
One  who  binds  up  bales  for  carriage. 

Pa'cket,  pak'kit.^a  n.  s.  [fiac(/uet,  Fr.j 

1.  A  small  pack;  a  mail  of  letters. 

In  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them, 
Finger'd  their  packet,  and  in  fine  withdrew.  Shaksp. 

There  passed  continually  packets  and  dispatches 
between  the  two  kings.  Bacon. 

His  packets  returned  with  large  accessions  of  ob- 
jections and  advertisements.  Fell. 

Upon  your  late  command 
To  guard  the  passages,  and  search  all  packets, 
This  to  the  prince  was  intercepted.  Denham. 

2.  A  small  bundle,  as  of  a  mountebank's 
medicines. 

3.  The  post  ship;  the  ship  that  brings  let- 
ters periodically. 

People  would  wonder  how  the  news  could  come, 

especially  if  the  wind  be  fair  when  the  packet  goes 

over.  Swift. 

To    Pa'cket,   pak'kit.    v.  a.   [from    tiie 

noun.]  To  bind  up  in  parcels. 

My  resolution  is  to  send  you  all  your  letters, 
well  sealed  and  pocketed.  Swift. 

Pa'ckhorse,  pak'horse.  7i.  s.  ^/lack  and 
horse. ~\  A  horse  of  burden;  a  horse  em- 
ployed in  carrying  goods. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
I  was  a  packhorse  in  his  great  aiTairs.     Shakspeare. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man,  who  drudges 
on  in  a  laborious  trade,  should  be  more  knowing  in 
the  variety  of  things  done  in  the  world,  than  a  pack- 
horse  who  is  driven  constantly  forwards  and  back- 
wards to  market,  should  be  skilled  in  the  geography 
of  the  country.  Locke. 

Pa'cksaddle,  pak'sad-dl.*"*  n.  s.  \^/iack 
and  saddle.']  A  saddle  on  which  bur- 
dens are  laid. 

Your  beards  deserve  not  so  honourable  a  grave 

as  to  stuff  a  butcher's  cushion,  or  to  be  entombed 

in  an  ass's  pacfcsarfiie.  Shakspeare. 

That  brave  prancing  courser  hath  been  so  broken 

and  brought  low  by  her,  that  he  will  patiently  take 

the  bit  and  bear  a  packsaddle  or  panniers.     IJowei 

The  bunch  on  a  camel's  back  may  be  instead  of 

a  packsaddle  to  receive  the  burden.  More. 

Pa'ckthread.  pak'//n^d.  n.  s.  \_/iack  and 

thread.]     Strong  thread  used   in  tying 

up  parcels. 

About  his  shelves 
Remnants  o( packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses 
Were  thinly  scalter'd.  Shaksp'arc. 

Girding  of  the  body  of  the  tree  about  with  pack- 
thread, restraineth  the  sap.  Bacon 
I  can  compare  such  productions  to  nothing  but 
rich  pieces  of  patchwork,  sewed  together  with  pack- 
thread.                                                         Felton. 
His  horse  is  vicious,  for  which  reason  I  tie  him 
close  to  his  manger  with  a  packthread.        Addison. 
The  cable  was  about  as  thick  as  packthread. 

Swift. 
Pa'ckwax,  pak'waks.  n.  s. 

Several  paits  peculiar  to  brutes,  are  wanting  in 
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man ;  as  the  strong  aponeuroses  of  the  neck,  called 
paclcwax.  R*iy- 

Pact,  pakt.  n.  s.  [fiact,  French;  fiactum, 
Latin.]  A  contract;  a  bargain;  a  cove- 
nant. 

The  queen,  contrary  to  her  pact  and  agreement 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  d(  livcred 
her  daughters  out  of  sanctuary  unto  king  Richard. 

Dcu:on. 
Pa'ction,  pak'shiin.  n.  s.  [/;ocrzon,  French, 
fiacrio.,  Latin.]   A  bargain;  a  covenant. 

The  French  king  sent  for  Matthew  earl  of  Leve- 
nox,  to  remove  the  earl  of  Arraine  from  tlie  regency 
of  Scotland,  and  reverse  such  pactions  as  he  had 
made.  Hayicard. 

There  never  could  be  any  room  for  coutracU  or 
pactions,  between  the  Suprtine  Being  and  hisn  iel- 
ligent  creatures.  Chijne. 

PACTi'Tious,i)ak-tibh'iis.  af//.[/iacno,Lat.] 

Settled  by  covenant. 
PAD,  pad.  71.  s.  [from  paab,  Sax.  whence 

likewise  path,  or  paab.J 

1.  The  road;  a  footpath. 

We  have  seen  this  to  be  the  discipline  of  the 
state,  as  well  as  of  the  pad.  fEstrange. 

The  squire  of  the  pad  and  the  knight  of  tht  post, 

Find  their  pains  no  more  baulk'd,  and  their  hopes 

no  more  crost.  Pj-ior. 

2.  An  easy  paced  horse. 

Let  him  walk  a  foot  with  his  pad  in  his  hand, 
but  let  not  them  be  accounted  no  poets  who  mount 
and  shew  their  horseraansbip.  Dryden. 

A  grey  pad  is  kept  in  the  stable  with  great  care, 
out  of  regard  to  his  past  services.  Addison. 

I  would  have  set  you  on  an  easier  pad,  and  re- 
lieved the  wandering  knight  with  a  night's  lodging. 

Pope. 

3.  A  robber  that  infests  the  roads  on  foot. 

4.  A  low  soft  saddle;  a  cushion  or  bolster: 
properly  a  saddle  or  bolster  stuffed  with 
straw,  [fiajado,  Spanisii,  of /jo/a  straw.] 

Tremellius  was  called  scropha  or  sow,  because 
he  hid  his  neighbour's  sow  under  a  pad,  and  com- 
manded his  wife  to  lie  thereon;  he  sware  that  he 
had  no  sow  but  the  great  sow  that  lay  there,  point- 
ing to  the  pad  and  the  sow  his  wife.  Camden. 

We  shall  not  need  to  say  what  lack 
Of  leather  was  upon  his  back; 
For  that  was  hidden  under  pad.  Hudibras. 

To  Pad,  pad.  v.  n.  [Irom  the  noun.] 

1.  To  travel  gently. 

2.  To  rot)  on  foot. 

"3.  To  beat  a  way  smooth  and  level. 
Pa'dar,   pi'dar.    n,  s.      Grouts;    coarse 
flower. 

In  the  bolting  and  sifting  of  near  fourteen  years 
of  such  power  and  favour,  all  that  came  out  could 
not  be  expected  to  he  pure  and  fine  meal,  but  must 
have  amongst  it  padar  and  bran  in  this  lower  age 
of  human  fragiliy.  Wotlon. 

Pa'dder.  pad'dilr.s^  n.  s.  [from  fiad.]  A 
roi)ber;   a  foot  highwayman. 

Sj)uiT'd  as  jockies  use,  to  break, 
Or  padilers  to  secure  a  neck.  Hudibras, 

Worse  than  all  th*',  clati'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders,  is  the  poet's  cirse; 
Rogues  that  in  dog  days  cannot  rhyme  forbear; 
But  without  mercy  read,  to  innke  you  hear.    Dryd. 
If  he  advanced  h'raself  by  a  voluntary  engaging 
in  unjust  quarrels,  he  bas  no  better  prctcme  to  ho- 
nour than  what  a  resolute  aud  successful  padder 
may  challenge.  Collier. 

To  Pa'ddle,  pad'dl.*"^  v.  n.  [jmtouillcry 

French.] 
1.  To  row;  to  beat  water,  as  with  oars. 
As  the  men  were  paddling  for  their  lives. 

V  Estrange . 
Paddling  ducks  the  standing  lake  desire.      Gay. 
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2.  To  play  in  the  water. 

The  brain  bas  a  very  unpromifing  aspect  for 
thinking;  it  looks  like  an  odd  sort  of  bog  for  fancy 
to  paddle  in.  Collier. 

A  wolf  lapping  at  the  head  of  a  fonntain,  spyed  a 
lamb  paddling  a  good  way  olf.  ^Estrange. 

3.  To  finger. 

Paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingei-s, 
And  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass.  Shakspeare. 

Paddle,  pad'cll.  n.  s.  [^fiaitlr,  Welsh.] 

1.  An  oar,  particularly  that  which  is  used 
by  a  single  rower  in  a  boat. 

2.  Any  thing  broad  like  the  end  of  an  oar. 

Have  a  paddle  upon  thy  weapon.     Deulerono.ny. 

Pa'ddi.er,  U'dd'dl-iir.'"*  n.s.  [irom  paddle.'^ 

0;ie  who  paddles.  Ainsivorth. 

Pa'ddle-staff,  pad'dl-staf.    n.  s.    I  from 

paddle  f\n(\  ^taff.~^     A  staff  headed  with 

broad  iron. 

Pa'ddock,  pud'duk.i^^  n.  -s.  [paba,  Saxon; 

padd--^  Dutch.]      A  great  frog  or  toad. 

Where  I  was  wont  to  seek  the  honey  bee, 
Working  her  former  rooms  in  waxen  frame; 

The  grisly  toad-stool  grown  there  mought  I  see, 
And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spei^s. 
The  paddvck,  or  ho^ paddock,  breeds  on  the  land, 
is  bony  and  big,  especially  the  she.  Walton. 

The  water  snake  whom  fish  and  paddocks  fed, 
With  staring  scales  lies  poison'd.  Dryden 

Pa'ddock,  pad'd5k.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
parrack.']     A  small  enclosure  for  deer, 
or  otlier  animals. 
Padeli'on,  pd-d6-ii'i^in.  n.  s.  ^pas  de  /ion, 
French;  pes  leonis,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

AinsTvorr/i. 
PA'DLOCK,     pad'lok.      7i.   s.      [fiadde, 
Dutch.]     A   lock  hung  on  a  staple  to 
hold  on  a  link. 

Let  all  her  ways  be  unconfin'd; 
And  clap  your  padlock  on  her  mind.  Prior. 

To   Pa'dlock,    pad'lok.   v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  fasten  with  a  padlock 

Some  illiterate  people  have  padlock''d  all  those 
pens  that  were  to  celebrate  their  heroes,  by  silenc- 
ing Grub-street.  /.  Bull. 
Pad-nag,  pad'nag.  n.  s.    [from  pad  and 
TZflff.]     An  ambling  nag. 
An  easy  pad-nag  to  ride  out  a  mile.     Dr.  Pope. 
Pa'dowpipe,  pad'do-plpe.   n.  $.  \_pes   leo- 
ninus,  I-iat  ]     An  herb.           Ainsworth. 
P.«'an,  pe'an.  n.  s.  [from  the  songs  sung 
at  festivals  to  Apollo,  beginning  lo  Pae- 
an.']    A  song  of  triumph. 

O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  glorious  day, 
And  sing  loud  potans  thro'  the  crowded  way! 

Roscommon. 
See  from  each  clime  the  learn 'd  their  incense 
bring: 
Hear,  in  all  tongues,  consenting  paeans  ring.  Pope. 
PA'GAN,  pa'gan.**"  n.  s.  [pajanipc.  Sax. 
paganusi  Latin;  from  pagus,  a  village; 
the  villages  continuing  heathen  after  the 
cities  were  christian.]     A  heathen;  one 
not  a  christian. 
Pa'gan,  pa'gao.  adj.   Heathenish. 

Their  cloaths  are  after  such  a  pagan  cut  too, 
That  sure  they  have  worn  out  Christendom.  Shaksp. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful,  to  reveal; 
But  such  they  were  as  pagan  use  requir'd.  Dryden. 
Pa'gaxism,  pa'gan-izm.  n.  s.  [^/iaganisme, 
Fr.  from  ,/za§-a«.]     Heathenism. 

The  name  of  popery  is  more  odious  than  very 
pngmiism  amongst  divers  of  the  more  simple  sort. 

Hqcktr. 


Our  labarum,  in  a  state  of  pag^anisHi,  you  have  on 
a  coin  of  Tiberius.  It  stands  between  two  other  en- 
signs. Mdison. 
PAGE,  pidje.  n.  s.  {fiage,  French.] 

1.  One  side  of  the  leaf  of  a  book. 

If  a  man  could  have  opened  one  of  the  pages  of 
the  divine  counsel,  and  seen  the  event  of  Joseph's 
being  sold,  he  might  have  dried  up  the  young  man's 
tears.  Taylor. 

Thy  name  to  Phoebus  and  the  muses  known. 
Shall  in  the  front  of  ev'ry  page  be  shown.    Dryden. 

A  printer  divides  a  book  into  sheets,  the  sheets 
into  pages,  the  pages  into  lines,  and  the  lines  into 
letters.  iVatts. 

2.  [//a^-f,  French.]  A  young  boy  attend- 
ing rather  in  formality  than  servitude, 
on  a  great  person. 

The  fair  goddess  Fortune, 
Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee,  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers  sword! 
Prosperity  be  thy  page!  Shakspeare. 

Pages  following  him, 
Ev€n  at  the  heels  in  golden  multitudes.  Shakspeare. 
He  had  two  pages  of  honour,  on  either  hand  one. 

Bacon. 
Where  is  this  mankind  now.'  who  lives  to  age 
Fit  to  be  made  Methusalem  his  page.  Donne. 

This  day  thou  shalt  my  rural  pages  see, 

For  I  have  dress'd  them  both  to  wait  on  thee.  Dryd. 

Philip  of  Macedon  had  a  page  attending  in  his 

chamber,  to  tell  him  every  morning,  Remember,  O 

king,  that  thou  art  mortal.  IVake. 

To  Page,  pidje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mark  the  pages  of  a  book. 

2.  To  attend  as  a  page. 

Will  these  moss'd  trees 
That  have  out-liv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  w/ien  thou  point'st  out.'  Shakspeare. 

PA'GLANT,  pad'jilnt.^**«''6„..,.  rOf  this 
word  me  etymologists  give  no  satifac- 
tory  account.  It  may  perhaps  be  pay- 
en  geanty  a  pagan  giant,  a  representa- 
tion of  triumph  used  at  return  from  ho- 
ly wars;  as  we  have  yet  the  Saracen's 
head.  y 

1.  A  statue  in  a  show. 

2.  Any  show;  a  spectacle  of  entertain- 
ment. 

When  all  our /)agcan/s  of  delight  were  plaid. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown. 

Shakspeare. 

I'll  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant.      Shaksp. 

This  wide  and  universal  theatre. 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Shakspeare. 

Strange  and  unnatural,  let's  stay  and  see 
'  This  pageant  of  a  prodigy.  Cowley. 

The  poets  contrived  the  following  pageant  or  ma- 
chine for  the  pope's  entertainment;  a  huge  floaling 
mountain  that  was  split  in  the  top  in  imitation  of 
Parnassus.  Addison. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  proverbial  and  general 
sense  for  any  thing  showy  without  sta- 
bility or  duration. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  gaze  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.        Pope. 

The  breath  of  others  raises  our  renown. 
Our  own  as  soon  blows  the  pageant  down.     Young. 
PA'GEANT,pad'junt. ac(;.  Showy;  pompous; 
ostentatious;  superficial. 

Were  she  ambitious,  she'd  disdain  to  own 
The  pageant  pomp  of  such  a  servile  throne.    Dryd 
To  Pa'geant,   pad'junt.  v.  a.    [from   the 
noun.]     To  exhibit  in  show;  to  repre- 
sent. 

With  ridiculous  and  awkward  action. 
Which,  slanderer,  be  imitation  calls, 
Hv.  pageants  m.  Shakspeare. 


Pa'geantry,  pad'jun-tri.  n.  s.  [from /i a- 
geani.^      Pomp;  sliow. 

Inconveniences  are  consequent  to  dogmatizing, 
supposing  men  in  the  right;  but  if  they  be  in  the 
xvrong,  what  a  ridiculous  pageanlry  is  it  to  see  such 
a  philosophical  gravity  set  man  out  a  solecism. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue. 
Such  pageantry  be  to  the   jjcople  shown; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  ti-appings  and  thy  own. 

Dryden. 
Pa'ginal,  pad'je-nal.  adj.  [pagina,  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  pages. 

An  expression  proper  unto  the  paginal  books  of 
our  times,  but  not  so  agreeable  unto  volumes  or  rol- 
ling books  in  use  among  the  Jews.  Brown. 
Pa'god,  pa'god.  n.  s.  [a  corruption  of 
poutghad,  which  in  the  Persian  signifies 
a  house  of  idols.  Fryer* s  Travels.'] 

1.  An  Indian  idol. 

They  worship  idols  called  pagods,  after  such  a 
terrible  representation  as  we  make  of  devils 

Stilling  Jleet. 

2.  The  temple  of  the  idol. 

See  thronging  millions  to  die  pagod  run, 
And  offer  country,  parent,  wife  or  son.  Popt. 

Paid,  p^de.''^^  The  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  flay. 

This  punishment  pursues  the  unhappy  maid. 
And  thus  the  purple  hair  is  dearly  paid.       Dryden, 
Pai'gle,  pa'gl.  n.  s.   [fiaralysin,  Lat.j    A 
flower,  also  called  cowslip.  Diet. 

Pail,  p^ie.202  n.  a.  [^fiaila,  Spanish.]  A 
wooden  vessel  in  which  milk  or  water 
is  commonly  carried. 

In  the  country  when  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set 
pails  of  water  in  the  same  room,  to  increase  the 
weight.  tacon. 

New  milk  that  all  the  winter  nevei  fails, 
And  all  the  summer  overflows  iht  pails.      Dryden. 
Pai'lful,  pdle'ful.  n.  s.  [pail  ami  JulL] 
The  qu  entity  that  a  pail  will  !io)d. 
Yon  same  cloud  cannot  chuse  but  fall  by  pailfuls. 

Shakspeare, 
Pailma'il,  p^l-m^l'.  n.  s.  [The  sanu  with 
pallmall,   a  beater  or   mull  to  strike  the 
bail.]      Violent;  boisterous. 

A  stioke  with  a  pailmail  beetle  upon  a  bowl, 
makes  it  fly  from  it.  D^by. 

Pain,  pane.'*  ^"^  n.  s.  [peine,  French;  pin, 
Saxon;  pana,  Latin.] 

1.  Punishment  denounced. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe  them- 
selves, thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place,  upon 
pain  of  death,  as  nobody  durst  presume  to  come 
thither.  Sidney, 

On  pain  of  death  no  person  being  so  bold. 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  list.      Shakspeare. 

Interpose,  on  ]tain  of  my  displeasure. 
Betwixt  their  swords.  Dryden. 

None  shall  presume  to  fly  under  pain  of  death, 
with  wings  of  any  other  man's  making,      Mdison. 

2.  Penalty;  punistim&nt. 

Because  Eusebius  hath  yet  said  nothing,  we  will 
by  way  of  mulct  or  pai^i  lay  it  upon  him.       Bacon. 

3.  Sensation  of  uneasiness. 

As  the  pains  of  the  touch  are  greater  than  the  of- 
fences of  the  other  senses;  so  likewise  are  the  plea- 
sures. Bacon. 

Pain  is  perfect  misery,  the  worst 
Of  evils;  and  excessive,  overturns 
All  patience.  MiUon, 

He  would  believe,  but  yet  is  still  in  pain, 
Presses  the  pulse,  and  feels  the  leaping  vein. 

Dryden. 

What  pain  do  you  think  a  man  must  feel,  when 
his  conscience  lays  this  folly  to  his  charge.'       Law. 

4.  [In  ViV  plural.]     Labour;   work;  toil. 

Many  have  taken  thf  pains  to  go  out  of  Europe 
to  reside  as  friars  in  America.  Mboti 
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One  laboureth  and  taketh  pains,  niaketh  haste, 
and  is  so  much  the  more  behind.         Eccksiaslicm. 

The  pains  they  had  taken  were  very  great. 

Clarendon 

If  philosophy  be  uncertain,  the  former  will  con- 
clude it  vain;  and  the  I  a  Her  maybe  in  danger  of 
pronouncing  the  same  on  their  pains,  who  seek  it, 
if  after  all  their  labour  they  must  reap  the  wind, 
mere  opinion  and  conjecture.  Glanville. 

She  needs  no  weary  steps  ascend, 
All  seems  before  her  feet  to  bend; 
And  here,  as  she  was  born  she  lies. 
High  without  taking  pains  to  ri-.e.  Waller. 

The  deaf  person  must  be  discreetly  treated,  and 
by  pleasant  usage  wrought  upon  to  take  some  pains 
at  it,  watching  your  seasons  and  taking  great  care, 
that  he  may  not  hate  his  task,  but  do  it  cheaifully. 

Holder. 

If  health  be  such  a  blessing,  it  may  be  worth  the 
pains  to  discover  the  regions  where  it  grows,  and  the 
lutings  that  feed  it.  Temple. 

They  called  him  a  thousand  fools  for  his  pains. 

U  Estrange. 

Some  natures  the  more  pains  a  man  takes  to  re- 
claim them,  the  worse  they  are.  U Estrange. 

Her  nimble  feet  refuse 
Their  wonted  speed,  and  she  took  pains  to  lose. 

Dryden. 

The  same  with  pains  we  gain,  but  lose  with  ease. 
Sure  some  to  vex,  but  never  all  to  please.       Pope. 

A  reasonable  clergyman,  if  he  vvill  be  at  the 
pains,  can  make  the  most  ignorant  man  comprehend 
what  is  his  duty,  and  convince  him  that  he  ought  to 
perform  it.  Sw'ft, 

5.  Labour;  task.     The  singular  is,  in  this 
sense,  obsolete. 

He  soft  arrived  on  the  grassy  plain. 
And  fairly  paced  forth  with  easy  pain.        Spenser. 

T'  one  paiiie  in  a  cottage  doth  take. 
When  t'other  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tusser. 

When  of  the  dew  which  th'  eye  and  ear  do  take, 
From  flow'rs  abroad  and  bring  into  the  brain, 

She  doth  within  botb  wax  and  honey  make: 
This  work  is  her's,  this  is  her  proper  pain.  Davies. 

When  a  lion  shakes  his  dreadful  mane. 
And  angry  grows,  if  he  that  first  took  pain 
To  tame  his  youth,  approach  the  haughty  beast, 
He  bends  to  him,  but  frights  away  the  rest.    Waller. 

6.  Uneasiness  of  mind  about  sornething 
absent  or  future;  anxiety;  solicitude. 

It  bid  her  feci 
No  future  pain  for  me;  but  instant  wed 
A  lover  more  proportioned  to  her  bed.  Prior. 

If  the  church  were  once  thus  settled,  we  need 
then  be  in  less;jai?i  for  the  religion  of  our  prince. 

Leslie. 

7.  The  throes  of  childbirth. 

She  bowed  herself  and  travailled;  for  her  pains 
came  upon  her.  1  Samuel. 

To  Pain,  pine,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  afflict;  to  torment;  to  make  uneasy. 

I  am  pained  at  my  very  heart,  because  thou  hast 
heard,  O  my  soul,  the  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Jeremiah. 

She  drops  a  doubtful  word  that  pains  his  mind. 
And  leaves  a  rankling  jealousy  behind.        Diyden. 

Excess  of  cold  as  well  as  heat,  pains  us,  because 
it  is  equally  destructive  to  that  temper  which  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  life.  Locke. 

Pleasure  arose  in  those  very  parts  of  his  leg,  that 
just  before  had  been  so  much  pained  by  the  fetter. 

^iddison. 

2.  [With  the   reciprocal   pronoun.]      To 
labour.     Little  us-  d. 

Though  the  lord  of  the  liberty  do  pain  himself  to 
yield  equal  justice  unto  all,  yet  can  there  not  but 
<rre.it  abuses  lurk  in  so  absolute  a  privilege.   Spens. 
He  pained  hiinsitf  to  raise  his  note.  Fhydcn. 

Pa'inful     pine'ful.   adj.   [/iciin  and  fuiL] 
I.  Full  of  pain;  miserable;  beset  with  af- 
fliction. 
Is  there  yet  no  other  way,  besides 


These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 

To  death.  Mllon. 

2.  Givins^  pain;  afflictive. 

Evils  have  been  more  painful  to  us  in  the  pros- 
pect, than  by  their  actual  pressure.  .Iddison. 

I  am  sick  of  this  bad  world! 
The  day-light  and  the  sun  grow  painful  to  me. 

.iddison. 
Long  abstinence  may  be  painful  to  acid  consti- 
tutions, by  the  uneasy  sensation  it  creates  in  the 
stomach.  drbuthnot. 

3.  Difficult;  requirint^  labour. 

The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname.  Shakspeare. 

\V  hen  I  thought  to  know  this,  it  was  too  painful 
for  me.  Psalms. 

Sural  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  hitlier  came.    Dryd. 

Ev'n  I,  tho'  slow  to  touch  the  painful  string. 
Awake  from  slumber,  and  attempt  to  sing.     Smith. 

4.  Industrious;  laborious;   exercising    la- 
bour. 

To  dress  the  vines  new  labour  is  requir'd. 
Nor  must  the  painful  husbandman  be  tir'd.  Dryd. 
Great  abilities,  when  employed  as  God  directs, 
do  but  make  the  owners  of  them  greater  and  more 
painful  servants  to  their  neighbours:  however,  they 
are  real  blessings  when  in  the  hands  of  good  men. 

Swift. 
Pa'infully,  pane'ful-le.  adv.  [from  pain- 
ful.-] 

1.  With  great  pain  or  affliction. 

2.  Laboriously;  diligently. 

Such  as  sit  in  ease  at  home,  raise  a  benefit  out 
of  their  hunger  and  thirst,  that  serve  their  j.rince 
and  country  painfully  abroad.  Raleigh. 

Robin  red-breast  painfully 
Did  cover  them  with  leaves.   Childrenin  the  Wood. 
Fa'infulness,  pane'ful-n^s.    n.  s.    [from 
fiaififul.^ 

1.  Affliction;  sorrow;  grief. 

With  diamond  in  window-glass  she  graved, 
Erona  die,  and  end  this  ug\y  painfalness.      Sidney. 

No  custom  can  make  the /jain/w/ness  of  a  debauch 
easy  or  pleasing  to  a  man;  since  nothing  can  be 
pleasant  that  is  unnatural.  South. 

2.  Industry;  laboriousness. 

Painfuhiess  by  feeble  means  shall  be  able  to  gain 
that  which  in  the  plenty  of  more  forcible  instru- 
ments, is  through  sloth  and  negligence  lost.  Hooker. 
Pai'nim,   pi'nim.  n.  s.  [fiayen,   French.] 
A  pagan;  an  inBdel. 

The  cross  hath  been  an  ancient  bearing,  even 
before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  among  the  painims 
themselves.  Peacham. 

VV'hole  brigades  one  champion's  arms  o'erthrow. 
Slay  painuns  vile  that  force  the  fair.  Ticket. 

Pai'nim,  pi'nim.  adj.   Pagan;  infidel. 
Champions  bold, 
Defy'd  the  best  of  painim  chivalry 
To  mortal  combat,  or  carriere  with  lance.     Milton. 

The  Solymean  sultan  he  o'erthrew. 
His  moony  troops  returning  bravely  smear'd 
With  painim  blood  effus'd.  Philips. 

Pai'ni  ESS,    piiic'l^s.    adj.    [from   fiain.^ 
Free  from  pain;   void  of  troui)ie. 

He  frequently  blest  God  for  so  far  indulging  to 
his  infirmities,  as  to  make  bis  disease  so  painless  to 
him.  Fell. 

The  deaths  thou  show'st  are  forc'd; 
Is  there  no  smooth  descent?  no  painless  way 
Of  kindly  mixing  with  our  native  clay.'        Fhyden. 

Painsta'ker,   pinz'ta-ktir.    ;/.    s.    \ji.rins 
and  takc.^     L  ibourer;  laborious  person. 

I'll  prove  a  true  painstaker  day  and  night, 
ril  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  childi-en  tigbt.  Gay. 

Painsta'king,   pinz'ia-king.    adj.  r/iains 
and  takc.J^  Laborious;  industrious. 
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To  PAINT,  pint.'oa  x,,  a.  [/leindre^  Fr.' 

1.  To  represent  by  delineations  and  co- 
lours. 

Live  to  be  the  shew  and  gaze  o'  tb'  time: 
We'll  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  cover  witn  colours  representative  of 
something. 

Who  fears  a  sentence  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a.  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe.       Shaksp. 

3.  To  represent  by  colours,  appearances 
or  images. 

Till  we  from  an  author's  words  paint  his  very 
thoughts  in  our  minds,  we  do  not  understaiul  him. 

Locke. 
When  folly  grows  romantick  we  must  paint  it; 
Come  then,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare. 

Pope. 

4.  To  describe;  to  represent. 

The  lady  is  disloyal. 

— Disloyal.' — 

— The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wickednesi. 

Shakspeare- 

5.  To  colour;  to  diversify. 

Such  is  his  will  that  paints 
The  earth  with  colours  fresh. 
The  darkest  skies  with  store  of  starry  light.  Spenser. 

6.  To  deck  with  artificial  colours  in  fraud 
or  ostentation. 

Hath  not  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet 
Than  ihatof  painted  pomp?  are  not  these  woods 
More  free  from  peril  than  the  court?      Shakspeare. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings. 
To  Paint,  pint.  v.  n.     To  lay  colours  on 
the  face. 

Oh!  if  to  dance  all  night,  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small-pox,  or  chas'd  old  age  away, 
To  patch,  nay  ogle,  might  become  a  saint, 
Nor  would  it  sure  be  such  a  sin  to  paint.  Pope. 

P.\iNT,  pant.  n.  s,  [fronj  the  verb.] 

1.  Colours  representative  of  any  thing. 

Poets  are  limners 
To  copy  out  ideas  in  the  mind: 
Words  are  the  painl  by  which  their  thoughts  are 

shown. 
And  nature  is  their  object  to  be  drawn.     Granville. 

The  church  of  the  annunciation  looks  beautiful 
in  the  inside,  all  but  one  corner  of  it  being  covered 
with  statues,  gilding,  and  paint.  Jiddison. 

Her  charms  in  breathing  paint  engage. 
Her  modest  cheek  shall  warm  a  future  age.    Pope. 

2.  Colours  laid  on  the  face. 

Together  lay  her  pray'r  book  and  her  paint. 

Anon. 
Arts  on  the  mind,  like  paint  upon  the  face, 
Fright  him  that's  worth  your  love,  from  your  em- 
brace. Foimg-. 
Pai'nter,  pan'tLir.98  n.    s.    [^fieintre^   Fr. 
from  /laint.^     One   who  professes  the 
art  of  represeiiiing  objects   by  colours. 
In  the  placing  let  some  care  be  taken  how  the 
painter  did  stand  in  the  working.                    if'tton. 
Beauty  is  only  that  which  makes  all  things  as 
they  are  in  tbtir  proper  and  perfect  nature;  which 
the  best  painters  always  cLiuse  by  contemplating  the 
forms  of  each.                                                 Lh-yden. 
Pai'ntixu,  pan'ting.**"  n.s.  [from  fiaint.~^ 

1.  The  art  of  representing  objects  by  de- 
lineation and  colon  !S. 

^^ painting  be  acknoivledged  for  an  art,  it  follows 
tbii  jio  arts  are  without  llieir  precepts.        Dryden. 

'Tis  in  life  as  'tis  in  painting; 
Much  may  be  right,  yet  much  be  wanting.      Prior. 

2.  Picture;  the  pu;niid  rcseiiil;l;>nce.    . 

This  is  the  \cv\  painting  of  your  fi-ar; 
This  is  the  air  'Jraivn  dagger  which  you  said  • 

Lett  you  to  Duncan.  '      Slutkspeare. 

Painting  is  wclrome; 
The  ^jajn/ijig-  is  almost  the  naturuJ  mail, 
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Foi'  since  dishonour  trafficks  with  man's  nature, 

He  is  but  outside:  pencii'd  figures  are 

Ev'u  such  as  they  give  out.  Skakspeare. 

3.  Colours  laid  on. 

If  any  such  be  here 
That  lore  this  painting,  wherein  you  see  me  smear'd, 
Let  him  express  his  disposition.  Skakspeare. 

Pai'nture,  pan'tsimre.'*'''  n.  s.  \_pcinture, 
French.]  The  art  of  painting.  A  French 
word. 

To  the  next  realm  she  stretch'dher  sway, 
¥or  painlure  near  adjoining  lay, 
A  plenteous  province.  Dryden. 

The  show'ry  arch 
With  listed  colours  gay,  or,  azure,  gules, 
Delights  and  puzzles  the  beholder's  eye. 
That  views  the  watiy  brede  with  thousand  shews 
Of  p«inture  vaiy'd.  Hhilips. 

PAIR,  p4rc.^"^  n.  s.  \jiaire,  French;  fiar, 
Latin.] 

1.  Two  things  suiting  one  another,  as  a 
fiuir  of  gloves. 

2.  A  man  and  wife. 

O  when  meet  now 
Such  pairs  in  love  and  mutual  honours  join'di*  Milt. 

Baucis  and  Philemon  there 
Had  liv'd  long  marry'd  and  a  happj  pair; 
Now  old  in  love.  Dryden. 

3.  Two  of  a  sort;  a  couple;  a  brace. 

All  his  lovely  looks,  his  pleasing  fires, 
All  his  sweet  motions,  all  his  taking  smiles. 
He  does  into  one  pair  of  eyes  convey.  Stickling. 
The  many  pairs  of  nerves  branching  themselves 
to  all  the  parts  of  the  body,  are  wonderful  to  be- 
hold. Ray. 
To  Pair,  pAre.  -u.  n.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  To  be  joined  in  pairs;  to  couple,  as 
male  and  female. 

Our  dance,  I  pray; 
Your  hand,  my  Peruila;  so  turtles  pair.  Skakspeare, 

2.  To  suit;  to  fit  as  a  counterpart. 

Had  our  prince  seen  the  hour,  he  had  pair 'tZ 
Well  with  this  lord;  there  was  not  a  full  month 
Between  their  births.  Skakspeare. 

Eiheiinda! 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine. 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness. Rowe. 
To  Pair,  pkre.  v.  a. 

1.  To  join  in  couples. 

Minds  are  so  hardly  match'd,  that  ev'n  the  first, 
Tho'  paired  by  Heav'n,  in  Paradise  were  curs'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  unite  as  correspondent  or  opposite. 

Turtles  and  doves  with  diff'ring  hues  unite, 
And  glossy  jet  is  pair''d  with  shining  white.      Pope. 

PA'LACE,  pal'las.''^  n.s.  \_fialais.,  French; 
palaiium,  Lat.]  A  royal  house;  a  house 
eminently  splendid. 

You  forgot, 
We  with  colours  spread, 
March'd  thro'  the  city  to  the  palace  gates.  Shaksp. 

Palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations  Skakspeare. 

The  palace  yard  is  fill'd  with  floating  tides. 
And  the  last  comers  bear  the  former  to  the  sides. 

Dryden.: 
The  sun's  bright  palace  on  high  columns  rais'd, 
With  burning  gold  and  flaming  jewels  blaz'd. 

Jlddison. 
The  old  man  early  rose,  walk'd  forth  and  sate 
On  polish'd  stone  before  his  palace  gate.  Pope. 

Pala'cious,  pal-li'shi'is.  adj.  [from  pal- 
ace.^    Royal;  noble;  magnificent. 

London  encreases  daily,  turning  of  great  palaci- 

ous  houses  into  small  tenements.  Graunt. 

FALA'squiN,  pal-an-k^^n'.*^"^  n.s.  A  kind 

of  covered  carriage,  used  in  the  eastern 

countries,  that  is  supported  on  the  shoul- 


ders of  slaves,  and  wherein  persons  of 
distinction  are  carried. 
Pa'latable,  pal'lai-ta-bl.  adj.  [from  /2a- 
la(e.^  Gustful;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 

There  is  nothing  so  difficult  as  the  art  of  making 
advice  agreeable.  How  many  devices  have  been 
made  use  of  to  render  this  bitter  potion  palatable. 

Mdhon. 
They  by  th'  alluring  odour  drawn  in  haste, 
Fly  to  th'  dulcet  cates,  and  crowding  sip 
Their  palatable  bane.  Philips. 

PA'LaTE,  pal'lat.s*  n.  s.  [/za/arw/w,  Lat.J 

1.  The  instrument  of  taste,  the  upper 
part  or  roof  of  the  mouth. 

Let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands.  Skakspeare. 

These  ivory  feet  were  carved  into  the  shape  of 
lions;  without  these  their  greatest  dainties  could 
not  relish  to  their  palates.  Hakewill. 

LigUt  and  colours  come  in  only  by  the  eyes,  all 
kind  of  sounds  only  by  the  ears;  the  several  tastes 
and  smells  by  the  nose  and  palate.  Locke. 

By  nerves  about  our  palate  plac'd, 
She  likewise  judges  of  the  taste: 
£lse.  dismal  thought!  our  warlike  men 
Might  drink  thick  pori  for  fine  champagne.    Prior. 

The  vulgar  boil,  the  learned  roast  an  egg; 
Hard  task  to  hit  the  palate  of  such  guests.        Pope 

2.  Mtntai  reiisli;  iiuellectual  taste. 

It  may  be  the  pala^  of  the  soul  is  indisposed  by 
listlessness  or  sorrow.  Taylor-- 

The  men  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle, 
as  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker- 

Pa'latick,  pai-lat'tik.*"8  adj.  [from  fia- 
late.]  Belonging  to  the  palate,  or  roof 
of  the  mouth. 

The  three  labials,  p.  b.  m.  are  parallel  to  the 
three  gingival  t.  d.  n.  and  to  the  three  palatick  k. 
G.  L.  Holder. 

Pa'latinate,  pEiria-tin-^te.  n.  s.  [fialaii- 
nalus,  Latin.]  The  county  wherein  is 
the  seat  of  a  count  palatine,  or  chie' 
officer  in  the  court  of  an  emperor,  or 
sovereign  prince. 

Pa'latine,  pal'la-tin.**"  n   s.  [fialatiUy  Fr. 
irom  fialatinus  oi /lalatium,  Lat.]     One 
^invested  with  regal  rights  and  preroga- 
tives. 

These  absolute pa/a<ines  made  barons  and  knights, 
did  exercise  high  justice  in  all  points  within  their 
territories.  Davies. 

Pa'latine,  pal'la-tln.  adj.  Possessing  roy- 
al privileges. 

Many  of  those  lords,  to  whom  our  kings  had 
granted  those  petty  kingdoms,  did  exercise  jura  re- 
galia, insomuch  as  ihere  were  no  less  than  eight 
counties  palatine  in  Ireland  at  one  time.  Davies. 
PALE,  p4le.77  ^02  adj.  [Jiale^  Fr.  fiallidus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Not  ruddy;  not  fresh  of  colour;  wan; 
whire  of  look. 

Look  I  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest. — 
Ay,  my  good  lord ;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

Was  the  hope  drunk 
Wherein  you  drest  yourself;  hath  it  slept  since.' 
And  wakes  it  now  to  look  so  green  and  pale? 

Skakspeare. 

2.  Not  high  coloured;  approaching  to 
colourless  transparency. 

When  the  urine  turns  pale,  the  patient  is  in  dan- 
ge«-  ^rbutknot. 

3.  Not  bright;  not  shining;  faint  of  lustre; 
dim. 

Theniglit,  metLinks,is  but  the  day-light  sick; 
It  looks  a  litUe  pakr.  Skakspeare. 


To  Pale,  pile.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.') 
To  make  pale. 

The  glow  worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  uneflfectual  fire.  Shaksp. 

To  teach  it  good  or  ill,  disgrace  or  fame. 

Pale  it  with  rage,  or  redden  it  with  shame.    Prior. 

Pale,  pile.   n.  s.  \_fialus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Narrow   piece  of  wood    joined  above 

and  below  to  a  rail,  to  enclose  grounds. 

Get  up  0'  th'  rail ;  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 

Shaksp. 
As  their  example  still  prevails, 
She  tempts  the  stream,  or  leaps  the  pales.      Prior. 
Deer  creep  through  when  a  pale  tumbles  down. 

Mortimer. 
|2.  Any  enclosure. 

A  ceremony,  which  was  then  judged  very  conve- 
nient for  the  whole  church  even  by  the  whole,  those 
few  excepted,  which  brake  out  of  the  common  pale. 

hooker- 
Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  paie, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof.  Milton. 

Having  been  born  within  the  po/«  of  the  chuichj 
and  so  brought  up  in  the  christian  religion,  by  which 
we  have  been  partakers  of  those  precious  advanta- 
ges of  the  word  and  sacraments.  Duty  of  Man. 
He  hath  proposed  a  standing  revela  ion,  so  well 
confirmed  by  miracles,  that  it  should  be  needless  tg 
recur  to  them  for  the  conviction  of  any  man  born 
within  the  pale  of  Christianity.  Jltttrhury. 

Confine  the  thoughts  to  exercise  the  breath; 
And  keep  them  in  the  pale  of  words  till  death. 

Dur^ciad. 

3.  Any  district  or  territory. 
There  is  no  part  but  the  bare  English  pale,  in 

which  the  Irish  have  not  the  greatest  footing. 

Spenser. 
The  lords  justices  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  di- 
vers noblemen  of  that  religion  within  the  pde. 

Clarendon. 

4.  The  fiale  is  the  third  and  middle  part  of 
the  scutcheon,  being  derived  Irom  the 
chief  to  the  base,  or  nether  part  of  the 
scutcheon,  with  two  lines.       Peacham. 

To  Pale,  pile.  -v.  a.  [froiTi  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  pales. 
The  diameter  of  the  hill  of  twenty  foot,  may  be 

paled  in  with  twenty  deals  of  a  foot  broad.  Mortimtr. 

2.  To  enclose;  to  encompass. 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips, 

Is  thine.  Sfcofap. 

The  English  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 

Sht^. 
Will  you  pale  your  head  in  Henry's  glory, 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem, 
Now  in  his  life.'  Shaksp. 

P.\'leeyed,  pale'ide.  adj.  Jiale  and  eye.] 
Having  eyes  dimmed. 

No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  paleey'd  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

Milton. 
Shrines,  where  their  vigils  paleey^d  virgins  keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

Pa'lefaced,  pile'fiste.369  adj.  [pale  and 
/ace.]  Having  the  face  wan. 

Why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
So  many  miles  upon  her  peaceful  bosom, 
Frighting  her  paltfac^d  villages  with  war.'    Shaksp. 
Let  pa/e/ac'ci  fear  keep  with  the  mean-born  man, 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart.  Shaksp. 

Pa'lely,  pile'16.  adv.  [from  /lale.]  Wan- 
ly; not  freshly;  not  ruddily. 

Pa'leness,  pile'n^s.  n.  s.  \_from  /lale.] 
1.  Wanness;  want  of  colour;  want  of  fresh- 
ness; sickly  whiteness  of  look. 
Her  blood  durst  not  jet  come  to  her  face,  t*  take 
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away  the  name  oFpaleniss  from  her  most  pure  white- 
ness. Sidney. 

The  blood  the  virgin's  cheeif  forsook, 
A  livi<l  paleiuss  spreads  o'er  all  her  look.        Pope. 
2.  Want  of  colour;  want  o!  lustre. 
The  paleness  of  this  flow'r 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
Pa'lendar,  pal'lSn-dar.  n.  s.    A  kind  of 
coastinjj  vessel.  Obsolete. 

Solyman  sent  over  light-hoi-semen  in  great  palen- 
dars,  which  running  all  along  the  sea  coast,  carried 
the  people  and  the  cattle.  KnoUes. 

Pa'leous,  pa'l6-us.  adj.  [fialea,  Lat.]  Hus- 
ky; chaffy. 

This  attraction  we  tried  in  straws  and  palt&us  bo- 
dies Brown. 
Pa'lette,  pal'lit.99  n.  s.  [palette.,  French.] 
A  lit^ht  board  on  which  a  painter  holds 
his  colours  when  he  paints. 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  of  such  a  mix- 
lure,  as  there  may  be  something  in  it  of  eveiy  co- 
lour that  composes  your  work,  as  it  were  the  con- 
tents of  your  pai««e.  Dryden. 

Ere  yet  tliy  pencil  tries  her  nicer  toils, 
Or  on  thy  palette  lie  the  blended  oils, 
Thy  careless  chalk  has  half  atchiev'd  thy  art. 
And  her  just  image  makes  Cleora  start.  Ticket. 

VVhen  sage  Minerva  rose, 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows, 
Her  skilful  hand  an  iv'ry  palette  grac'd. 
Where  shining  colours  were  in  order  plac'd.    Gay. 

Pa'lfkey,  pal'fr6,  or  pal'fr^.'"'  n.  s.  [fiale- 
froy.,  French.]  A  small  horse  fit  for  la- 
dies: it  is  always  distinguished  in  the 
old  books  from  a  war  horse. 

Her  wanton  palfrey  all  was  overspread 
With  tinsel  trappings,  woven  like  a  wave.  Spenser. 

The  damsel  is  mounted  on  a  white  palfrey,  as  an 
emblem  of  her  innocence.  Spectator. 

The  smith  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride.  Dryd. 

PA'LFREYiiU,  pal'hid.  adj.  [horn fialfrrt/.^ 
Riding  on  a  palfrey 

Such  dire  atchievements  sings  the  bard  that  tells, 
0( palfrey'' d  dames,  bold  knights,  and  magick  spells. 

Ticket. 
Palifioa'tion,  pi-16-fi-ki'sh\in.  n.  s.  [/ta- 
lus., Latin.]  The  aci  or  practice  of  mak- 
ing ground  firm  with  piles. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  palification  or  piling  of  the 
ground-plot  conimandetl  by  Vitruv'us,  when  we  build 
upon  a  moist  soil .  Wotlon. 

Pa'lindro.me,  pal'in-drome.  n.  s.  [ttcc^iv- 
S'pof^.ltt,  TTu^iv  and  J'^0|M.£».]  A  word  (jr 
sentence  which  is  tne  same  read  back- 
wurd  or  forward:  as  madam;  or  this  sen- 
tence, Subi  dura  a  rudibus. 

Pa'linode,  pal'lin-ode. 
Pa'linody,  pil'lin-6-d6 
tulion. 

I  of  thy  excellence  have  oft  been  told; 
But  now  my  ravisht  eyes  thy  face  behold: 
Who  therefore  in  this  weeping  palinod 
Abhor  myself,  that  have  displeas'd  my  God, 
Id  dust  and  ashes  mourn.  Sandys. 

PALISA'DE,  pal-16-side'.  >    n.  s.  [fiali- 
PALIS.VDl),  pal-li-si'do.  S     sade,    Fr. 
/lalisado,  Spanisli;  from  fialus,  Latin.  ] 
Pales  set  by  way  of  enclosure  or  de- 
fence. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd      Dryden. 

The  wuod  is  useful  forpa/isorfoes  for  fortifications, 
being  very  hard  and  durable.  Mortimer 

The  city  is  surruundcd  with  a  Strong  ivall,  aud 
that  wall  guardf'i  with  pa/iftK/c;.  Brooine. 


>  n.    s.   [vctXtvu- 
5  ^'<«.]  A  recan- 


To  Pa'lisade,  pal-li-side'.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun  J  To  enclose  with  palisades. 

Pa'lish,  pile'ish.  adj.  [from/2a/e.]  Some- 
what pale. 

Spirit  of  nitre  makes  with  copper  &  palish  blue; 
spirit  of  urine  a  deep  blue.  Arbuthnol. 

Pall,  pall.  n.  a.  \_/iallium^  Latin.] 

1.  A  cloak  or  mantle  of  state. 

With  princely  pace, 
As  fair  Aurora  in  her  purple  pall. 
Out  of  the  East  the  dawning  duy  doth  call; 
So  forth  she  comes.  Spenser. 

Let  gorgeous  tragedy 
In  scepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.  Milton. 

2.  The  mantle  of  an  arclibishop. 

An  archbishop  ought  to  be  consecrated  and 
anointed,  and  after  consecration  he  shall  have  the 
pall  sent  him.  'Ayliffe. 

3.  The  covering  thrown  over  the  dead. 
The  right  side  of  the  pall  old  Egeus  kept. 

And  on  the  left  the  royal  Theseus  wept.      Dryden. 
To  Pall,  pill.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cloak;  to  invest. 
Come,  thick  night. 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoak  of  hell. 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Pall,  pall.  v.  ?i.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymologists  give  no  reasonable  ac- 
count: perhaps  it  is  only  a  corruption 
oi/iale,  and  was  applied  original' y  to 
colours.]  To  grow  vapid;  to  become  in- 
sipid. 

Empty  one  bottle  into  another  swiftly,  lest  the 
drink  pall  Bacon. 

Beauty  soon  grows  familiar  to  the  lover, 
Fades  in  the  eye,  and  palls  upon  the  sense.  Mdis. 
/'n  Pall,  pail.  v.  u. 

1.  To  make  insipid  or  vapid. 

Reason  aud  reflection,  representing  perpetually  to 
the  mind  the  meanness  of  all  sensual  gratifications, 
blunt  the  edge  of  his  keenest  desires,  and  pall  all 
his  enjoyments.  Merbury. 

Wit,  like  wine,  from  happier  climates  brought, 
Dash'd   by   tnese   rogues,    turns  English  common 

draught, 
They  pall  xVloliere's  and  Lopez'  sprightly  strain. 

»ivifl. 

2.  lo  :Tmke  spiritless;  to  dispirit. 

A  miracle 
Their  joy  with  unexpected  sorrow  paWd.     Dryden. 

Ungrateful  man, 
Base,  barbarous  man,  the  more  we  raise  our  love. 
The  more  we  pall,  and  cool,  and  kill  his  ardour. 

.-,    'P  ,  .  .  Dryden. 

J.  lo  weaken;  to  impair. 
For  this, 
I'll  never  follow  thy  paU'd  fortunes  more.     Shaksp. 
4.  To  cloy. 

Palled  appetite  is  humorous,  and  must  be  gra- 
tified with  sauces  rather  than  food.  Taller 
Pa'llet,  pariii.''y  n.  a.  [fiaillet,  \v  Chau- 
cer; which  was  probably  the  French 
word  from  fiatlle^  straw,  and  secondari- 
ly, a  bed.] 
1.  A  small  bed;  a  mean  bed. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoaky  cribs, 
Upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  thee. 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night  flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state. 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody.' 

Shakspeare 

His  secretary  was  laid  in  a  pallet  near  him  for 

ventilation  of  Lis  thoughts.  Wotton. 

If  your  stray  attendance  be  yet  lodg'd. 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know. 
Ere  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  Uiatcht  pallet  rouse.  Milton. 


2.  [fialette,  French.]  A  small  measure, 
formerly  used  by  chirurgeons. 

A  surgeon  drew  from  a  patient  in  four  days  twen- 
ty-seven paW«ti,  every pa//€<  containing  three  ounces. 

Haketcill. 

3.  [In  heraldry;  /talus  minora  Lat.]  A  lit- 
tle post. 

Pa'llia.ment,  pal'le-a-ment.   n,  a.  [fialli- 

um,  Latin.]  A  dress;  a  robe. 
The  people  of  Rome 

Send  thee  by  me  their  tribune. 

This  padiament  of  white  and  spotless  hue.   Shaksp. 
Pa'lliakdise,  pai'le-ar-dise.  n.  s.    [/lail- 

liardise,  French.]  Fornication;  whoring. 

Obsolete. 
To  PA'LLLATE,  pal'l^-ite.s^  v.  a.  [/lal- 

lio,  Latin;  from  fiallium,  a  cloak; /ia//f- 

er,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cover  with  excuse. 

They  never  hide  or  palliate  their  vices,  but  ex- 
pose them  freely  to  view.  Swift. 

2.  lo  extenuate;  to  soften  by  favourable 
representations. 

The  fault  is  to  extenuate,  palliate,  and  indulge. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  cure  imperfectly  or  temporarily,  not 
radically;  to  ease,  not  cure. 

Pallia'tion,  pal-16-i'shiin.  n.  a.  [/tallia- 

tion,  Fr    from  palliate.'^ 
1.  Exienuation;  alleviation;  favourable  re- 
presentation 

I  saw  clearly  through  all  the  pious  disguises  and 
soft  palliations  of  some  men.  King  Charles. 

Such  bitter  invectives  against  other  men's  faults, 
and  indulgence  or  palliation  of  their  own,  shews 
their  zeal  lies  in  their  spleen.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
l.nperfect  or  temporary;    not   radical 
cure;  initigation,  not  cure. 

If  the  just  cure  of  a  disease  be  full  of  peril,  let  the 
physician  resort  to  palliation.  Bacon. 

Pa'lliative,  pai'16-a-tiv.*«7  adj.  [ftalliatif, 
Fr.  from  palliate.^ 

1.  Extenuating;  favourably  representative, 

2.  Mitigating,  not  removing;  temporarily 
or  partially,  not  radically  curative. 

Consumption  pulmonary  seldom  admits  of  other 
than  a  palliative  cure,  and  is  generally  incurable 
when  hereditaiy.  ^Muthnot. 

Pa'lliative,  pal'i^a-tlv.^^  n.  a.  [from 
/luiliuie.^  Something  mitigating;  some- 
thing alleviating. 

It  were  more  safe  to  trust  to  the  general  aversion 
of  our  people  against  this  coin,  than  apply  those  pal- 
liatives which  weak,  perfidious,  or  abject  politicians 
administer.  Swift. 

Pa'llid,  pal'lid.  adj.  [jiallidua.,  Lat.]  Pale; 
not  highcoloured;  not  bright:  jialLid  is 
seldom  used  of  the  face. 

Of  every  sort,  which  in  that  meadow  grew. 
They  gathcr'd  some;  the  violet pa//icZ  blue.  Spenser. 
When  from  the  pallid  sky  the  sun  descends. 

Thomson. 
Whilst,  on  the  margin  of  the  beaten  road. 
Its  pallid  bloom  sick-smelling  hen-bane  show'd. 

Harte . 

Pallmall,  pel-m^i'.  ri.  a.  [/tila  and  mal- 
leus, Lat.  /lale  muille.,  Fr.]  A  play  in 
which  the  ball  is  struck  with  a  mallet 
through  an  iron  ring. 

PALM,  pim.^"  n.  a.  [fialma.  Latin,  pal- 
mier., Fr.] 

I.  A  tree  of  great  variety  of  species;  ol 
which  the  branches  were  worn  in  token 
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of  victory:  it  thcrelorc  implies  superi- 
or iiy. 

Tliere  are  Uventy-one  species  of  this  tree,  of 
which  the  aiosl  remarkable  are,  the  greater  p<i/ni  or 
date-tree.  1  lie  dwarf  jm/xi  grows  in  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, and  Italy,  from  whence  the  leaves  aie  sent  hither 
and  made  into  flag-brooms.  The  oily  paLni  is  a  na- 
tive of  Guinea  and  Cape  \  erd  island,  but  has  been 
transplanted  to  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes.  It  grows 
as  high  as  the  niuin  mast  of  a  ship.  Jlilkr. 

Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world, 
And  bear  the;>a/«i  alone.  Shaksp. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil, 
than  the  abundant  growing  of  Ihe  palm-trees  with- 
out labour  of  man.  This  tree  alone  giveih  unto 
man  whatsoever  his  life  beggetli  at  nature's  hand. 

Kaleigk. 

Above  others  who  carry  away  the  ^)atoi  for  excel- 
lence, is  Maurice  landgrave  of  Hess.         Peacham. 

Fruits  of  pa/m-tree,  pleasantest  to  thirst 
And  hunger  both.  Milton. 

Thou  youngest  virgin,  daughter  of  the  skies, 
Whose  palms  new  pluck'd  from  paradise, 
With  spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise. 

Dryden. 

2.  Victory;  triumph.  Vjialme,  Fr.] 

Namur  subdu'd  is  England's  palm  alone; 
The  rest  besieg'd,  but  we  couslrain'd  the  town. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  hand  spread  out;  the  inner  part  of 
the  hand,  [jialma,  Lat.] 

By  this  virgin  palm  now  kissing  thine, 
1  will  be  thine.  Shaksp. 

Drinks  of  extreme  thin  parts  fretting,  put  upon 
the  back  of  your  hand,  will,  with  a  little  stay,  pass 
through  to  the  palm,  and  yet  taste  mild  to  the  mouth. 

Bacon. 

Seeking  ray  success  in  love  to  know, 
I  try  til'  infallible  prophetick  way, 
A  poppy-leaf  upon  my  palm  to  lay.  Dryden. 

4.  A  hand,  or  measure  of  length,  compris- 
ing three  inches,  \jialwc.,  French.] 

The  length  of  a  foot  is  a  sixth  part  of  the  stature, 
a  span  one  eighth  of  it;  a  palm  or  hand's  breadth 
one  twenty-fourth;  a  thumb's  breadth  or  inch  one 
seventy  second;  a  forefinger's  breadth  one  ninety- 
sixth.  Holder  on  Time. 

Henry  viii.  of  England,  Francis  i.  of  France,  and 
.Charles  v.  emperor,  were  so  provident,  as  scarce  a 
palm  of  ground  could  be  gotten  by  either,  but  that 
the  other  two  would  set  the  balance  of  Europe  up- 
right again.  Bacon, 

The  same  hand  into  a  fist  may  close. 
Which  instantly  a  palm  expanded  shows.  Denham. 

To  Palm,  pam.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun] 

1.  To  conceal  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  as 
jugglers. 

Palming  is  held  foul  play  amongst  gamesters. 

Dryden. 
They  pabn'd  the  trick  that  lost  the  game.  Prior. 

2.  To  impose  by  fraud. 

If  not  by  scriptures,  how  can  we  be  sure, 
Reply'd  the  panther,  what  tradition's  pure.' 
For  you  may  palm  upon  us  new  for  old.       Dryden. 
Moll  White  has  made  the  country  ring  with  se- 
veral imaginaiy  exploits  palmed  upon  her.  Spectator, 
o.  To  handle. 

Frank  carves  very  ill,  yet  will  palm  all  the  meat. 

Prior. 

4.  To  stroak  with  the  hand,      jiinsworth. 

Pa'lmek,  pini'ur.*'^  «.  s.  [from /m/nz.]  A 

pilgrim:  they   who  returned  from  the 

holv  land  cari'ied  branches  of  palm. 

My  sceptre,  for  Apnlmer^s  walking  staff.  Shaksp. 

Behold  yon  isle,  by  palmem,  pilgrims  trod. 

Men  bearded,  bald,  cowl'd,  uncow'I'd,  shod,  unshod. 

Pope. 

Pa'lmeuworm,  pam'ur-wiirm.  n.  s.  \_tial- 
mer  and  worm.']  A  worm  covered  with 


hair,  supposed  to  be  so  called  because 
he  wanders  over  all  plants. 

A  flesh  fly,  and  one  of  those  haii-y  worms  that  re- 
semble caterpillars  and  are  called  j)nt»ne>ioorms,  be- 
ing conveyed  into  one  of  our  small  receivers,  the 
bee  and  the  fly  lay  with  their  bellies  upwards,  and 
the  worm  seemed  suddenly  struck  dead.         Boyle. 

Palme'tto,  pal-m6t-t6.  n.  s.  A  specids  of 
the  palm-tree:  it  grows  in  the  West  In- 
dies to  be  a  very  large  tree;  with  the 
leaves  the  inhabitants  thatch  their  hou- 
ses. These  leaves,  before  they  are  ex 
pandcd,  are  cut  and  brought  into  Eng- 
land to  make  uotrien's  plaited  hats;  and 
the  berries  of  tiiese  trees  were  former- 
ly much  used  for  buttons. 

Broad  o'er  my  head  the  verdant  cedars  wave. 
And  high  palmettos  lift  their  graceful  shade.  Thorns. 

Palmi'ferous,  pal-mi f'ter- '5s.  adj.  [^/tal- 
ma aud /ero,  Latin.]    Bearing  palms. 
PA'LMiPF.nE,pal'me-pede.arf/.  [jialma  and 
fiesy  Latin.]  Webfooted;  having  the  toes 
jonied  by  a  membrane. 

It  is  described  like  fissipedes,  whereas  it  is  a  pal- 
mipede or  fin-footed  like  swans.  Brown. 
Water  fowl  which  &re  palmipede,  zxe  whole  foot- 
ed, have  very  long  necks,  and  yet  but  short  legs,  as 
swans.  Ray. 
Pa'lmister,  pal'mis-ti'tr.  n.  s.  [from  fial- 
7«a.]  One  who  deals  in  palmistry.  Diet. 
Pa'lmistry,     pul'mls-tr^.    n.    s.    \_fialma, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  cheat  of  foretelling  fortune  by  the 
lines  of  the  palm. 

We  shall  not  query  what  truth  is  in  palmistry,  or 
divination  from  lines  of  our  hands  of  high  denomi- 
nations. Broton. 

Here  while  his  canting  drone-pipe  scan'd 
The  mystick  figures  of  her  hand, 
He  tipples  palmistry,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleaveland. 

With  the  fond  maids  in  palmistry  he  deals; 
They  tell  the  secret  first  which  he  reveals.    Prior. 

2.  Jddison  uses  it  humorously  for  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hand. 

Going  to  relieve  a  common  beggar,  he  found  his 

pocket  was  picked;  that  being  a  kind  of  palmistry  at 

which  this  vermin  are  very  dextrous.         Spectator. 

Pa'lmy,  pa'me.^o*  adj.  [from  fialm.]  Bear- 

in.g  palms. 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome, 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 
The  graves  stood  tenantless  Shaksp. 

She  pass'd  the  region  which  Panchea  join'd. 
And  flying,  left  the  palmy  plains  behind.     Dryden. 
Palpabi'lity,  pai-pa-bil'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 
/lat/iable.']  Quality  of  being  perceivable 
to  the  touch. 

He  first  found  out  palpability  of  colours;  and  by 
the  delicacy  of  his  touch,  could  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent vibrations  of  the  heterogeneous  rays  of  light. 
Mart.  Scriblerus. 
PA'LPABLE,  pal'pa-bl.  adj.  Sjialfiablc, 
Fr.  fialfior.,  Latin.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 
Art  thou  but 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation.? 

I  see  thee  yet  in  form  as  palpable, 

As  this  which  now  1  draw.  Shaksp. 

Darkness  must  overshadow  all  his  bounds. 
Palpable  darkness!  and  blot  out  three  days.  Milton. 

2.  Gn-ss;  coarse;  easily  detected 
That  grosser  kind  of  heathenish  idolatry,  whereby 

they  worshipped  the  very  works  of  their  own  hands, 
was  an  absurdity  to  reason  so  palpable,  that  the  pro- 
phet David  comparing  idols  and  idolaters  together, 
maketh  almost  no  odds  between  them.        Hooker. 


They  grant  we  err  not  in  palpahk  manner,  we 
arc  not  openly  and  notoriously  impious.        Hooker. 
He  must  not  think  to  shelter  himselt  from  so  pal- 
pable an  absurdity,  by  this  impertinent  distmcfion. 

Tillotson. 
Having  no  surer  guide,  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
fell  into  gross  and  palpable  mistakes.       IVoodivard. 
3.  Plain;  easily  perceptible. 

That  they  all'have  so  testified,  1  see  not  how  we 
should  possibly  wish  a  proof  more  palpable  than  this 
manifestly  rccei\ed  and  every  where  continued  cus- 
tom of  reading  them  publickly.  Hooker. 
They  would  no  longer  be  content  with  the  invisi- 
ble monarchy  of  God,  and  God   dismissed  them  to 
the  palpable  dominion  of  Saul.                      Holiday. 
Since  there  is  so  much  dissimilitude  between  cause 
and  eti'ect  in  the  more  palpable  phaenomena,  we  can 
expect  no  less  between  them  and  their  invisible  ef- 
ficients.                                                     Glanville. 
Pa'lpableness,  pal'pa-bl-n^s  n.  s.  [from 
fw/fiablf.']     Quality  of  being  palpable; 
plainness;  grossness. 
Pa'lpably,  pal'pa-bie.  adv.  [from  fialfia- 
ble.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  be  perceived  by 
the  touch. 

2.  Grossly;  plainly. 
Clodius  was  acquitted  by  a  corrupt  jury,  that  had 

palpably  taken  shares  of  money;  before   they  gave 

up  their  verdict,  they  prayed  of  the  senate  a  guai-d, 

that  they  might  do  their  consciences  justice.  Bacon. 

Palpa'tion,  pal-pi'sl)un.  n.  s.  [^/lal/ialiOf 

/lalfior,  Lat.]  The  act  of  feeling. 
To  PA'LPITATE,  pai'p^-tite.  v.  a.  [fial- 
fiico,  Lat.  fial/iitey,  Fr.]  To  beat  as  the 
heart;  to  flutter;  to  go'/n(  a  fiat. 
Palpita'tion,  pal-pe-ta'shtin.  n.  s.  [^a/- 
Jiitation,  Fr.  fvom  fialfiitate.j  Beating  or 
panting:  that  alteration  in  the  pulse  of 
the  heart,  upon  frights  or  any  other 
causes,  which  makes  it  felt:  for  a  natural 
uniform  pulse  goes  on  without  distinc- 
tion. 

The  heart  strikes  five  hundred  sort  of  pulses  in  an 
hour;  and  hunted  into  such  continual  palpitations, 
through  anxiety  and  distraction,  that  fain  would  it 
break.  Harvey. 

I  knew  the  good  company  too  well  to  feel  any 
palpitations  at  their  approach.  Taller. 

Anxiety  and  palpitations  of  the  heart,  are  a  sign 
of  weak  fibres.  Jirhuthnot  on  Aliments. 

Her  bosom  heaves 

With  palpitations  wild.  Thomson''s  Spring. 

Pa'lsurave,  p^lz'grave.  n.  s.  [fialtsgraff, 

German.]  A  count  or  earl  who  has  the 

overseeing  of  a  prince's  palace.     Diet. 

Pa'lsical,  pkl'ze-kal.s*  adj.  [ivom/ialsy.'} 

Afflicted  with  the  palsy;  paralytick. 
Pa'lsied,   pal'zid.^^s    q^j^  [from  fiulsy.'] 
Diseased  with  a  palsy. 

Pall'd,  thy  blazed  youth 
Becomes  assuaged,  and  doth  beg  tlie  alms 
Of  palsied  eld.  Shaksp. 

'ihough  she  breathes  in  a  few  pious  peaceful 
souls,  like  a  palsied  person,  she  scarce  moves  a  limb. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Let  not  old  age  long  stretch  his  palsy^l  hand; 
Those  who  give  late  are  importun'd  each  day.  Gay. 

Pa'lsy,  pal'z^^*  n.  *.  [^fiaralysia,  Latin; 
thence  fiaralysy.,  fiarasy,  fialasy,  /lalxy.^ 
A  privation  of  motion  oi  feeling,  or  both, 
proceeding  from  some  cause  below  the 
cerehellum,  joined  with  a  coldness, 
flacridity,  and  at  last  wasting  of  the 
parts.  If  this  privation  be  in  all  the 
parts  below  the  head,  except  the  thorax 
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and  heart,  it  is  called  a  paraplegia;  if  in 
one  side  only,  a  hemiplegia;  if  in  some 
parts  only  of  one  side,  a  paralysis. 
There  is  a  threefold  division  of  a  fialsy; 
a  privation  of  motion,  sensation  remain- 
ing; a  privation  of  sensation,  motion  re- 
maining; and  lastly,  a  privation  of  both 
together.  Quincij. 

The  pithy,  and  not  fear,  provokes  me.      Shaksp 

A  paby  may  as  well  shake  au  oak,   as  shake  the 

deliglit  ol'conscieuce.  ^outh. 

lo  Pa'lter,  pii'tiir.8* -y.  72.  \{rom  fialtron. 

Skinntr.']      To  shift;  to  dodge;  to  play 

tricks.     Not  in  use. 

I  must 
To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lovvuess.  Shaksp. 

Be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
Thai  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense; 
Tliat  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear, 
And  break  it  to  our  iiope.  Slutksp. 

Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 

And  will  Bot  palter.  Shaksp. 

To  Pa'lter,  pal'tilr.  v.  a.   To  squander: 

as,  he  fialters  his  fortune.      Ainaworth. 

Pa'lterer   pil'tLir-ur.'J^   w.  «.  [from  lial- 

ter7\  \n  insincere  dealer;  a  shifter. 
Pa^ltrin  ss,  p^i'tr^-nes.  n.  s.  [from  pal- 
try.] Tne  state  of  being  paltry. 
PA'LTHY,  p^l'tre.«+  adj.  \_fiQltron,  Fr. 
a  scoundrel;  fioltrocco^  a  low  whore, 
Italian.]  Sorry;  worthless;  despicable; 
contemptible;  mean. 

Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task.    Shaksp. 

A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  as  appears  in  leav- 
ing his  friend  here  in  necessity,  and  denying  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Whose  compost  is  paltry  and  carried  too  late. 
Such  husbandly  useth  that  many  do  hate.     Tusser. 

For  knights  are  bound  to  feel  no  blows 
From  paltry  and  unequal  toes.  Hiullbras 

It  is  an  ill  habit  to  squander  away  our  wishes  up- 
on paltry  fooleries.  U Estrange. 

VVhen  such  paltry  slaves  presume 
To  mix  in  treason,  if  the  plot  succeeds, 
They're  thrown  neglected  by;  but  if  it  fails, 
They're  sure  to  die  like  dogs.  JJdison 

Pa'ly,  pa'Id.  udj  [from  fiale.']  Pale. 
Used  only  in  poetry. 

Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses.  Shaksp. 

From  camp  to  camp 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face.  Shaksp. 

A  dim  gleam  the  paly  lanthorn  throws 
O'er  the  mid  pavement.  Gay. 

Pam,  pirn.  n.  s.  [probably  from  fialm, 
victory;  as  trum/i  from  (riujn/i/i.']  The 
knave  of  clubs. 

Ev'n  mighty  pom  that  kings  and  queens  o'erthrew, 
And  mow'd  down  armies  in  the  fights  of  lu.    Pope. 

To  Pa'mper,  p^m'pir.o*  v.  a.  [/ia?nderare, 
Italian.]  To  glui;  to  fill  with  food;  to 
saginatc;  to  feed  luxuriously. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one 
sick  body  in  hand,  of  which  the  former  would  mi- 
nister all  things  meet  to  purge  and  keep  under  the 
body,  the  otlier  to  pamper  and  strengthen  it  sud- 
denly again;  whereof  what  is  to  be  looked  for  but 
a  most  c'angerous  relapse.'  Spemer. 

You  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Thau  Venus,  or  those  puinper''d  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shaksp. 

They  are  contented  as  well  with  mean  food,  as 
Ihosc  that  with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  do  pumper 
their  voracities.  Sandys. 

Praise  swelled  thee  to  a  proportion  ready  to  burst, 


it  brought  thee  to  feed  upon  the  air,  and  to  starve 
thy  soul,  only  to  pamper  thy  imagination.         South. 

With  food 
Distend  his  cbine  and  pamper  him  for  sport.  Dryd- 

His  lordship  lolls  within  at  ease. 
Pampering  his  paunch  with  foreign  rarities.  Dryden. 

Jo pamper\l  insolence  devoted  fall, 
Prime  of  the  Hock  and  choicest  of  the  stall.  Popt. 
PA'MPHLET,  pam'll^t.^y  n.  s.  [par  un 
Jilet,  French.  Whence  this  word  is 
written  anciently,  and  by  Ca:vfon,  /laun- 
Jlet.'\  A  small  book;  properly  a  book 
sold  unbound,  aiid  only  stitched 

Com'st  thou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd.'  Shaksp. 
1  put  forth  a  slight  pamphlet  about  the  elements 
of  architecture.  Wotton. 

Since  I  have  been  reading  many  English  pamph- 
lets and  tractates  of  the  sat)bath,  I  can  hardly  tiiid 
any  treatise  wherein  the  use  of  the  common  service 
by  the  minister,  and  the  dfte  frequenting  thereof  l)y 
the  people,  is  once  named  among  the  duties  or  otii- 
ces  of  sanctifyiug  the  Lord's-day.  White. 

He  could  not,  without  some  tax  upon  himself  and 
his  ministers  for  the  not  executing  the  laws,  look 
upon  the  bold  licence  of  some  in  printing  pamphlets. 

Clarendon. 
As  when  some  writer  in  a  publick  cause, 
His  pen,  to  save  a  sinking  nation,  draws. 
While  all  is  calm,  his  arguments  prevail. 
Till  pow'r  discharging  all  her  stormy  bags. 
Flutters  the  feeble  pamphlet  into  rags.  Swift- 

To  Pa'mphlet,  paai'flSt.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  write  small  books. 

I  put  pen  to  paper,   and  something  I  have  done, 

though  in  a  jpuor  pamphleling  way.  Howel. 

Pami'HLRtee'r,  pam-Het-teer'.  n.  s.  [from 

puin/ihl<  (.]   A  scribbler  of  small  books. 

The  squibs  are  those  who  in  the  common  phrase 

are  called  libellers,  lampooners,  and  pamphleteers. 

Toiler. 

With    great  injustice,    I   have    been   pelted  by 

pamphleteers.  Swift 

To  Pan,  pan.  v.  a.   An  old  word  denoting 

to  close  or  join  together.        Ainsworth. 

Pan,  pan.  ii.  s.  [ponne,  Saxon.] 

i.    A   vessel  broad  and   shallow,  in  which 

provisions  are  dressed  or  kept. 

This  were  but  to  leap  out  of  the  pan  into  the  fire. 

Spenser. 
The  pliant  brass  is  laid 
On  anvils,  and  of  heads  and  limbs  are  made, 
Pans,  cans.  Diyden. 

2.  The  part  of  the  lock  of  the  gun  tnat 
holds  the  powder. 

Our  attempts  to  fire  the  gun-powder  in  the  pan 
of  the  pistol,  succeeded  not.  Boxjle. 

3.  Any  thing  hollow:  as,  the  brain  pan. 
Panace'a,  pan-a-sta.  n.  s.  \_panacee.,  Fr. 

iT«ev«x;£(«.]     An  universal  medicine. 
Panace'a,  pan-a-s^'a.  n.  s.     An  herb. 

Ains-ivorth. 
Pana'ua,  pa-na'da.  >    n.   s.  [from  panis.^ 
Pana'do,  pa-ni'do.  ^   Lat.  bread.]     Food 
made  by  boiling  bread  in  water. 

Their  diet  ought  to  be  very  sparing;  gruels,  pa- 
nadas, and  chicken  broth.  Wiseman. 
Pa'ncake,  pan'kake.  n.  s.  yian  and  cakt.'^ 
Thin  pudding  baked  in  the  fryingpan. 

A  certain  kniglit  swore  by  his  honour  they  were 
good  pancakes,  and  swore  by  Uis  honour  the  mus- 
tai-d  was  naught.  Shahspeare. 

The  flour  makes  a  very  good  puwake,  mixed  with 
a  little  wheat  (lour.  Mortimer. 

Pancra'tical,  i)an-krat'td-kal,  adj.  [-riv 
and  K/iot/os.]  Excelling  in  all  tiie  gym- 
nastick  exercises. 

He  was  the  most  pancralical  man  of  Greece,  and, 
as  Gdlen  reporlctli,  able  to  persist  erect  upon  an 


oily  plank,  and  not  to  be  removed  by  the  force  of 
three  men.  Bremen. 

Pa'ncre.vs,  pang'kr^-as.  n-  s.  [vuv  and 
Kfiieti.']  The  pancreas  or  sweetbread, 
is  a  gland  of  the  conglomerate  sort,  si- 
tuate between  the  boUom  of  the  sto- 
mach and  the  vertebra;  of  the  loins:  it 
lies  across  the  abdomen,  leaching  from 
the  liver  to  the  spleen,  and  is  strongly 
tied  to  the  peritonaeum,  from  which  it 
receives  its  common  membranes.  It 
weighs  commonly  four  or  five  ounces. 
It  is  about  six  fingers  breadth  long, 
two  broad,  and  one  thick.  Its  substance 
is  a  little  soft  and  supple.  Quincy. 

Pancrea'tick,  pang-kre-at'tik.  adj. 
riVom  ftaiicreas.']  Contained  in  the  pan- 
creas. 

In  man  and  viviparous  quadrupeds,  the  food 
moistened  with  the  saliva  is  first  chewed,  then 
swallowed  into  the  stomach,  and  so  evacuated  into 
the  intestiues,  where  being  mixed  with  the  choler 
and  pancreatick  juice,  it  is  further  subtilized,  and 
easily  finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of  the 
lacteous  veins.  Ray. 

The  bile  is  so  acrid,  that  nature  has  furnished  the 
pancreatick  juice  to  temper  its  bitterness.     Jlrbuth. 

Pa'ncy,?     4/1     ^    n.    s.    [corrupted,   I 

s  i)un  se     <  *-     .      ^ 

Pa'nsy,5  '    c    suppose,  irom /2fl7m- 

cey^  panacea.^   A  flower;  a  kind  of  vio- 
let. 

The  daughters  of  the  flood  have  search 'd  the  mead 
For  violets  pale,  and  cropp'd  the  poppy's  head; 
Pancies  to  please  the  sight,  and  cassia  sweet  to  smell. 

Dryden. 

The  real  essence  of  gold  is  as  impossible  for  us  to 
know,  as  for  a  blind  man  to  tell  in  what  flower  the 
colour  of  a  pansy  is,  or  is  not  to  be  found,  whilst  he 
has  no  idea  of  the  colour  of  a  pansy.  Locke. 

From  the  brute  beasts  humanity  I  learn'd, 
And  in  the  pansy's  life  God's  providence  discern'd. 

HarU. 

Pa'ndeot,  pap'dekt.  ?i.  s.  \_pandectay 
Latin.] 

1.  A  treatise  that  comprehends  the  Avhole 
of  any  science. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  commons  would 
form  a  pandect  of  their  power  and  privileges,  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  entire  legislative  authority.  Swift. 

2.  The  digest  of  the  civil  law. 

Pande'mick,   pan-d^m'mik.*°3  adj.    [ttSj 
and  ^tj/n.'^.']  Incident  to  a  whole  people. 
Those  instances  bring  a  consumption,  under  the 
notion  of  a  pandcmick  or  cndemick,  or  rather  ver- 
nacular disease  to  England.  Hai-vey. 

PA'NDER,  pan'diar.38  n.  s.  [This  word 
is  derived  from  Tandarus,  the  pimp  in 
the  story  of  Troilus  and  Cressida;  it 
was  therefore  originally  written /2a?KA/r, 
till  its  etymology  was  forgotten.  A 
pimp;  a  male  bawd;  a  procurer;  an  agent 
for  the  lust  or  ill  designs  of  another. 

Let  him,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber  door 
Whilst  by  a  slave 

His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminated.  .S/jsAwj). 

Thou  art  the  pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equal- 
ly to  me  disloyal.  Shaksp. 
If  ever  you  prove  false  to  one  another,  since  I 
have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  all 
pitiful  goers  between  be  called  panders  after  my 
name.                                                      Shakspcare. 

The  sons  of  bappy  punks,  the  pander^s  I.eir, 
Are  privileged 

To  clap  the  first,  and  rule  the  theatre.         Dryden. 
Thou  hast  confcss'd  thyself  the  con;cious  pander 
or  that  pretciii'.eJ  passiou: 
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\  single  witness  infamously  Itnown, 

Ac^aiust  two  persons  of  unquestion'd  fame.  Eh'tjilen. 

My  obedient  honesly  was  made 
The  pander  to  tliy  lust  and  black  ambition.      Rowe. 
To    1'a'nder,    paii'dur.    x>.    a,   [fi'om   the 
nout».]      I  o  pimp;  to  be  subservient  to 
lust  or  passion. 

Proclaim  no  shame, 
When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge, 

Since  first  itself  as  actively  doth  burn, 
And  reason  'panders  will.  Shaksp. 

Pa'nderly,  pan'dur-le.  adj.  [from  pan- 
der.']  Pinipmg;  pimp-like. 

Oh  you  panderly  rascals!  there's  a  conspiracy 
against  me.  Shakspeare. 

PANDicuLA'TiON,pan-diU-ku-la'sliuii.  n.  s. 
yiandiculans,  Lat.]  The  restlessness, 
stretching,  and  uneasiness  that  usually 
accompany  the  cold  fits  of  an  intermit- 
ting fever. 

Windy  spirits,  for  want  of  a  due  volatilization, 
produce  in  the  neryt^^i  pandiculation,  oroscitation, 
or  stupor,  or  cramp  in  the  muscles.  Floyer. 

Pane,  p^ne.  ?2.  s.  [/ia7ieauy  Fr.] 
I.  A  square  of  glass. 

The  letters  appear'd  reverse  thro'  the  pane, 
But  in  Stella's  bright  eyes  they  were  plac'd  right 
again.  Sm/t 

The  face  of  Eleanor  owes  more  to  that  single 
vane  than  to  all  the  glasses  she  ever  consulted. 
^  Pope. 

3.  A  piece  mixed  in  variegated  works 
with  other  pieces. 

Him  in  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  and  plait. 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.      Donne. 

PANEGY'RICK,  pan-ne-j^r'rik."*  n.  s. 
[fianegyriquc,  Fr.  ■a-etvuyv^ii.']  An  eulo- 
gy; an  encomiastick  piece. 

The  Athenians  met  at  the  sepulchres  of  those 
slain  at  Marathon,  and  there  made  panegyricks  up- 
on them.  Stillingflect. 

That  which  is  a  satyr  to  other  men  must  be  a 
panegyrick  to  your  lordship.  Dryden. 

As  he  continues  the  exercises  of  these  eminent 
virtues,  he  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  men  that  our 
age  has  bred;  and  leave  materials  for  a  panegyrick, 
not  unworthy  the  pen  of  some  future  Pliny.    Prior. 

To  chase  our  spleen,  when  themes  like  these  in- 
crease. 
Shall  panegyrick  reign,  and  censure  cease.>  Young. 

Panegy'rist,  pan-ne-jer'rist.  n,  s.  [from 
fianegijrick;  fianegyriste,  Fr.]  One  that 
writes  praise;  encomiast. 

Add  these  few  lines  out  of  a  far  more  ancient 
panegyrist  in  the  time  of  Constantine  the  great. 

Camden. 
.Pa'nel,  pan'nil.^8  „.   s.  [/lannellum,  Lat. 
pancau^  French.] 

1 ,  A  square,  or  piece  of  any  matter  insert- 
ed between  other  bodies. 

The  chariot  was  all  of  cedar,  save  that  the  fore 
end  had  panels  of  sapphires,  set  in  borders  of  gold. 

Bacon. 

Maximilian  his  whole  histoiy  is  digested  into 

twenty-four  squai-e  paneis  of  sculpture  in  has  relief 

Jlddison. 

This  fellow  will  join  you  together  as  they  join 

wainscot;  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk  panel, 

and,  like  green  timber,  warp.  iShakspeare. 

A  bungler  thus,  who  scarce  the  nail  can  hit. 
With  driving  wrong,  will  make  the  panel  split. 

Swift. 

2.  Ipanety  panellum,  Lalin;  of  the  French 
patinr,  id  ei>\,  pellis  or  paneau,  a  piece 
or  pane  in  English  ]  A  schedule  or 
roll,  containing  the  names  of  such  ju- 
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rors  as  the  sheriff  provides  to  pass  upon 
a  trial.  And  empannelling  a  jury  is 
nothing  but  the  entering  them  into  the 
sheriff's  roll  or  book.  Coivell 

Then  twelve  of  such  as  are  indifferent,  and  are 
returned  upon  the  principal  panel,  or  the  tales,  are 
sworn  to  try  the  same  according  to  evidence.  Hale. 
PANG,  pang.  n.  s.  [either  from  pain  or 
dung-,  Dutch,  uneasy.]  Extreme  pain; 
sudden  paroxysm  of  torment. 

Say,  that  some  lady 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart. 
As  you  have  for  Olivia.  Shakspeare. 

See  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  bun  grin. 

Sliakspeare. 
Suft^ance  made 
Almost  each  pang  a  death.  Shalcsp. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again. 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  second  groan.  Milton. 

Juno  pitying  her  disastrous  fate, 
Sends  Iris  down,  her  pangs  to  mitigate.      Denham. 

My  son  advance 
Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 
Success  let  others  teach,  learn  thou  from  me 
Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry.  Dryden. 

1  will  give  way 
To  all  the  pangs  and  fury  of  despair,  Addison. 

I  saw  the  hoai7  traitor 
Grin  in  iht  pangs  of  death,  and  bite  the  ground. 

Jlddiso^i. 
Ah!  come  not,  write  not,  think  not  once  of  me. 
Nor  share  one  pang  of  all  I  felt  for  thee.         Pope. 
To  Pang,  pang.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  torment  cruelly. 

If  fortune  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer;  'tis  a  suff 'ranee  panging; 
As  soul  and  body's  parting.  Shaksp. 

I  grieve  myself 
To  think,  when  thou  shall  be  desedg'd  by  her, 
Whom  now  thou  tir'st  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  htpang^d  by  me.  Shaksp. 

Pa'nick,  pan'nik.  adj.  [from  Pan,  ground- 
less fears  being  supposed  to  be  sent  by 
Pan.]     Violent  without  cause,  applied 

to  fear. 

The  sudden  stir  and  panical  fear,  when  chante- 
cleer  was  carried  away  by  reynard.  Camden. 

Which  many  respect  to  be  but  a  panick  terror, 
and  men  do  fear  they  justly  know  not  what.  Brown. 

I  left  the  city  in  a  panick  fright; 
Lions  they  are  in  council,  lambs  in  fight.     Dryden. 

Pa'nick,  pan'nik.  n.  s.  [5r«ev<;t(^.]  A  sud- 
den fright  without  cause. 
Pa'nnade,  pSn'nide.  n.  s.    The  curvet  of 
a  horse.  Ainsiuorth. 

Pa'nnel.  pan'nil.Sfl  „.  s.  [panned,  Dutch; 
paneau,  French.]  A  kind  of  rustick 
saddle. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  pack-saddle  and  ped. 
With  line  to  fetch  litter,  and  halters  for  hed. 

Tusser. 
His  strutting  ribs  on  both  sides  show'd 
Like  furrows  he  himself  had  plow'd; 
For  underneath  the  skirt  of  pannel, 
'Twixt  every  two  there  was  a  channel.     Hudibras. 

Pa'nnel,  pan'nil.  n.  s.  The  stomach  of  a 
hawk.  Ainnivorth. 
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Pannick  affords  a  soft  demulcent  nourishment. 

Jirbiilhnot. 

Panni'er,  pan'yAr."^ ".  5.  [/'a«»>'-i  t  rencli.j 

A   basket;   a   wicker   vessel,  in   which 

fruit,  or  other  things,   are  carried  on  a 

horse. 

The  worthless  brute 
Now  turns  a  mill,  or  drags  a  loaded  life, 
Beneath  two  panniers  and  a  baker's  wife.  Dryden. 
We  have  resolved  to  take  away  their  whole  club 
in  a  pair  o{ panniers,  and  imprison  them  in  a  cup- 


n.  a.    A  plant. 


Pa'nnicle,  pan'ne-kl.*°^ 

Pa'nxick,  pan'nik.«°9 

The  pannicle  is  a  plant  of  the  millet  kind,  differ- 
ing from  that,  by  the  disposition  of  the  flowers  and 
seeds,  which,  of  this,  grow  in  a  close  thick  spike: 
it  is  sowed  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  in  the  fields, 
as  corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants;  it  is 
frequently  used  in  particular  places  of  Germany  to 
make  bread.  Miiler. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  coMntenapce; 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  oats,  and  pan- 
nacle.  Peacham. 


board .  Addison. 

Panoply,    pan'no-pl^.   n.   s.    [jruv«7FAtu.'] 
Complete  armour. 

In  arms  they  stood 

Of  golden  panoply,  refulgent  host! 

Soon  banded.  Milton. 

We  bad  need  to  take  the  christian  panoply  to  put 

on  the  whole  armour  of  God.  J{ay, 

Pa  nsy,     pan'se.    n.   .?,     A   flower,     bee 

Pancy. 
To    PANT,    pant.    v.  n.  [^ftanteler,  old 
Frer.ch.j 

1.  To  palpitate;  to  beat  as  the    heart  in 
sudden  terroar,  or  alter  hard  labour. 

Yet  might  her  piteous  heart  be  seen  to  pant  and 
quake.  Spenstr, 

Below  the  bottom  of  the  great  abyss. 
There  where  one  centre  reconciles  all  things, 
The  worlds  profound  heari  pa«ts.  Crashatt. 

If  I  am  to  lose  by  sight  the  soil  pantings  which  I 
have  always  felt  when  I  heard  your  voice,  pull  out 
these  eyes  before  they  lead  rae  to  be  ungrateful. 

Taller. 

2.  To  have  the  breast  heaving,  as  for  want 
of  breath. 

Pluto  pants  for  breath  from  out  his  cell, 
And  opens  wide  the  grinning  jaws  of  hell.  Dryden, 

Miranda  will  never  have  her  eyes  sw^ell  with  fat- 
ness, or  pant  under  a  heavy  load  of  flesh,  till  she 
has  changed  her  religion.  Law. 

3.  To  play  with  i:;termission. 
The  whisp'ring  breeze 

Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees.  Pope. 

4.  To  long;  to  wish  earnestly:  with  after 
or  for. 

They  pant  after  the  dust  of  the  earth  on  the  bead 
of  the  poor.  Amos. 

W  ho  pants  for  glory,  finds  but  short  repose, 
A  breath  revives  faim,  and  a  breath  o'erdirows. 

Pope. 
Pant,  pant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Palpi- 
tation; motion  of  the  heart. 

Leap  thou,  attire  and  all, 
Through  proof  of  harness,  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing.  Shaksptaret 

Pa'ntaloon,  pan-td-lodn'.  n.  s.  [_/iantalan, 
French.]  A  man's  garment  anciently 
worn,  in  which  the  breeches  and  stock- 
ings were  all  of  a  piece.  Hanmer. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side. 

Shakspeare- 
The  French  we  conquer'd  once, 
Now  give  us  laws  for  pantaloons. 
The  lengtli  of  breeches  and  the  gathers.  Hudiiras. 
Pa'ntkss,  pun't^s.  n.  n.  [dyspnaa.]      i  1^6 
difficulty  of  breathing  in  a  hawk. 

jiinsivorth. 

Panthe'on,  pan-/A^'un.  n.  s.  [vuvStttv.j  A 

teniple  of  all  the  gods. 
Pa'nther,  pan'/Aijr.s''  n.  .<>.  [^Trxvitig;  pan- 

t/iera,  Latin;  panthere.,  Fr.]    A  spotted 

wild  beast;  a  paid. 

An'  it  please  your  majesty, 

To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
1     With  horn  aud  hound.  Shaksji 
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Pan,  or  the  univei-sal,  is  painted  with  a  goat's 
face,  about  his  shoulders  a  pani/i«r's  skin.  Peacham. 

The  panlher^s  speckled  hide 
Flow'd  o'er  his  armour  with  an  easy  pride.      Pope. 
Pa'ntile,  pan'tile.  n.  s.    A  gutter  tile. 
Pa'ntin'Oly,   pan'tlng-le.'''°    adv.    [from 
panting.']   With  palpitation. 

She  heav'd  tlie  name  of  father 

Pantingbj  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.       Shaksp. 

Pa'ntlek,  pant'lur.''^  n.  s.  [panetier,  Fr.] 

The   officei'   in    a    great    family,   whii 

keeps  the  bread.  Hanmer. 

When  my  old  wife  liv'd, 

€he  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook.  Shaksp. 

He  would  have  made  a  good  pantler,  he  would 

have  chipped  bread  well.  Shaksp. 

Pa'ntoflr,    pan-t66'fl.    n.  s.   [fiantoujle, 

Tv.  fianioful'i.,  Italian.]   A  slipper. 

Melpomene  has  on  her  feet  her  high  cothurn  or 

tragick  pantojles  of  red  velvet  and  gold,  beset  with 

pearls.  Peacham. 

Pa'ntomime,  pan'to-mime.**"  n,   s.  [«-«5 

and  /M-z/M.'^;  fiantomhne,  Fr.] 
J .  One   who  has  the  power  of  universal 
mimickry;  one  who  expresses  his  mean- 
ing by  mute  action;  a  buffoon. 

Not  that  I  think  those  pantomimes, 
Who  vary  actions  with  the  times, 
Are  less  ingenious  in  their  art, 
Than  those  who  duly  act  one  pait.  fludibras. 

2.  A  scene;  a  tale  exhibited  only  in  gesture 
and  dumb  show. 

He  put  off  the  representation  of  pantomimes  till 
late  hours,  on  market-days.  Jirbuthnot. 

Pa'ntok,  pan'tiln.  n.  s.  A  shoe  contrived 
to  recover  a  narrow  and  hoof-bound 
heel.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Pa'ntry,  pan'tre.  n,  s.  \jianeterie,  Fr. 
fianarium.,  Latin.-]  The  room  in  which 
provisions  are  reposited. 

The  Italian  artizans  distribute  the  kitchen,  pan- 
try, bakehouse,  under  ground.  Wotlon. 

What  work  they  make  in  the  pantry  and  the 
larder.  V  Estrange. 

He  shuts  himself  up  in  the  pantry  with  an  old 
gypsy,  once  in  a  twelvemonth.  Addison. 

Pap,  pap.  n.  s.  \^/ia/ia^  Italian;  fia/ifie,  Dut. 
fiapilla,  Latin.] 

1.  The  nipple;  the  dug  sucked. 

Some  were  so  from  their  source  endu'd, 
By  great  dame  nature,  from  whose  fruitful  pap 
Their  well-heads  spring.  Spenser. 

Out  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus. — 
Ay,  that  left  pap,  where  heart  doth  hop.       Shaksp. 

An  infant  making  to  the  paps  would  press, 
And  meets  instead  of  milk,  a  falling  tear.  Dryden. 

In  weaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is  never 
to  let  them  suck  the  paps.  Ray. 

That  Timothy  Trim  and  Jack  were  the  same  per- 
son, was  proved,  particulaily  by  a  mole  under  the 
left  pap.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Food  made  for  infants,  with  bread  boil- 
ed in  water. 

Sleep  then  a  little,  pap  content  is  making. 

Sidney. 

The  noble  soul  by  age  grows  lustier; 
We  must  not  starve,  nor  hope  to  pamper  her 
With  woman's  milk  and  pap  unto  the  end.    Donne. 

Let  tiie  powder,  after  it  has  done  boiling,  be  well 
beaten  up  with  fair  water  to  the  consistence  of  thin 
pap.  Boyle. 

3.  The  pulp  of  fruit.  Mnsivonh. 
Pa'pa,  pa-pa'.''  n.  s.  [^rocT^r*?;  /ia/?a,  Lat.] 

A  fond  name  for  father,  used  in  many 
languages. 
IVhcre  there  we  little  masters  and  misses  in  a 
VOL.    H. 


house,  bribe  them,  that  they  may  not  tell  tales  to 

papa  and  mamma.  Swift. 

Pa'pacy,  pa'pa-s6.  n.  s.  [fia/iat,  Jiapaute, 

Fr.  from  pa/ia,  the  pope.]     Popedom; 

office  and  dignity  of  bishops  of  Rome. 

No  IV  there  is  ascended  to  the  papacy  a  personage, 
that  though  he  lovcth  the  chair  of  the  papacy  well, 
yet  he  loveth  the  carpet  above  the  chair.  Bacon. 
Pa'pal,  pi'pal.  adj.  [papal,  Fr.]  Popish; 
belonging  to  the  pope;  annexed  to  the 
bishoprick  of  Rome. 

The  pope  released  Philip  from  the  oath,  by  which 
he  was  bour.d  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
Netherlands;  this  papal  indulgence  hath  been  the 
cause  of  so  many  hundred  thousands  slain.  Raleigh. 
Papa'verous,  pa-pav'v^r-rtis.  adj.  {jiapa- 
vereus;  from  papaver^  Lat.  a  poppy.] 
Resembling  poppies. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverov.s  and  unpleasant 
odour,  whether  in  the  leaf  or  apple.  Brown. 

Pa'paw,  pa'paw.  n.  s.  [papaya,  low  Latin; 
papaya,  papayer,  Fr.]   A  plant. 

The  fair  papaw 
Now  but  a  seed,  preventing  Nature's  law, 
In  half  the  circle  of  the  hasty  year, 
Projects  a  shade,  and  lovely  fruit  does  weai-.  Waller. 
PA'PER,  pa'par.6*   76  „,   g.  [fiapier,  Fr. 
papyrus,  Lat.] 

1.  Substance  on  which  men  write  and 
print;  made  by  macerating  linen  rags  in 
water,  and  then  grinding  them  to  pulp 
and  spreading  them  in  thin  sheets. 

I  have  seen  her  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  pa- 
per. Shaksp. 

2.  Piece  of  paper. 

'Tis  as  impossible  to  draw  regular  chai'acters  on 
a  trembling  mind,  as  on  a  shaking  ;)a;)er.       Locke. 

3.  Single  sheet  printed  or  written.  It  is 
used  particularly  of  essays  or  journals, 
or  any  thing  printed  on  a  sheet.  [Feuille 
volante.] 

What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion?  look  ye  how  they  change! 
Their  cheeks  are  paper.  Shaksp. 

4.  It  is  used  for  deeds  of  security,  or  bills 
of  reckoning. 

He  was  so  careless  after  bargains,  that  he  never 

received  script  of  paper  of  any  to  whom  he  sent, 

nor  bond  of  any  for  performance  of  covenants.  Fell. 

Nothing  is  of  more  credit  or  request,  than  a  pe- 

tulent  paper,  or  scoffing  verses.  Ben  Jonson. 

They  brought  a  paper  to  me  to  be  sign'd.    Dryd. 

Do  the  prints  and  papers  lie.'  Swift. 

Pa'per,  pi'p\ir.9s  adj.  Any  thing  slight  or 

thin. 

There  is  but  a  thin  paper  wall  between  great  dis- 
coveries and  a  perfect  ignorance  of  them.    Burnet. 
To  Pa'per,  pi'pur.  u.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  register. 

He  makes  up  the  file 
Of  all  the  gently;  and  his  own  letter 
Must  fetch  in  him  he  papers.  Shaksp. 

Pa'permaker,  pa'pur-rai-ki'ir.  n.  .9.  [pa- 
per and  ?na/cer.]  One  who  makes  paper. 
Pa'permill,  pi'pur-mil.  n.  s.  [jiafier  and 
milt.']  A  mill  in  which  rags  are  ground 
for  paper. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used ,  and  con- 
trary to  the  king,  and  his  dignity,  thou  hast  built  a 
papermill.  Shaksp. 

Pape'scent,  j^a-p^s'sfint.^*"  adj.  Contain- 
ing pap;  inclinable  to  pap. 

Demulcent,  and  of  easy  digestion,  moistening  and 
resolvent  of  the  bile,  are  vegetable  sopes;  as  honey, 
and  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  some  of  the  cooling, 
lactescent,  papescent  plants;  as  cichorj-  and  lettuce. 

Arbuthnot. 

N  n 


PAPI'LIO,  pa-piry6.»"  n.  s.  [L?tin;/m- 
pillon,  French.]  A  butterfly;  a  moth  of 
various  colours. 

Conjecture  cannot  estimate  all  the  kinds  of  pa- 

pilios,  natives  of  this  island,  to  fall  short  of  tliree 

hundred.  Ray. 

Papiliona  'oeous,       pa-pil-yo-ni'shfis.^**" 

adj.  [from  papillio,  Latin.] 

The  flowers  of  some  plants  are  called  papiliona- 
ceous by  botanists,  which  represent  something  of  the 
figure  of  a  butterfly,  with  its  wings  displayed:  and 
here  the  petala,  or  flower  leaves,  are  always  of  a 
diforni  figure:  they  are  four  in  number,  but  joined 
together  at  the  extremities;  one  of  these  is  usually 
larger  than  the  rest,  and  is  erected  in  the  middle  of 
the  flower,  and  by  some  called  vexillum:  the  plants 
that  have  this  flower  are  of  the  leguminous  kind;  as 
pease,  vetches,  &c.  Q,uincy. 

All  legummous  plants  are,  as  the  learned  say, 
papilionaceous,  or  bear  butterflied  flowers.      Harte. 
Pa'pillary,  pap'pil-a-r6.**2  ^  ac(;.    [from 
Pa'pillous,  pa-pil'lijs.  ^     papilla.] 

Having  emulgent  vessels,    or  resem- 
blances of  paps. 

Malpighi  concludes,  because  the  outwai-d  cover  of 
the  tongue  is  perforated,  under  which  lie  papillary 
parts,  that  in  these  the  taste  lieth.  Derham. 

Nutritious  materials  that  slip  through  the  defec- 
tive papillary  strainers.  Blackmme. 
The  papillous  inwaid  coat  of  the  intestines  is  cx- 
ti'emely  sensible.  Arbuthnot. 
PA'PiST,  pi'pist.  n.  s.  [/?a/n5;e,  French; 
papista,  Latin.]  One  that  adheres  to 
the  communion  of  the  pope  and  church 
of  Rome. 

The  principal  clergyman  had  frequent  confer- 
ences with  the  prince,  to  persuade  him  to  change 
his  religion,  and  become  a  papist.  Clarendon. 

Papi'stical,  pa-pis't^-kal.  adj.  [from  ^a- 
pi.<tt.]  Popish;  adherent  to  popery. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.  Whitgift. 

Papi'stry,  p4'pis-tr6.  n.  a.  [from  papist.] 
Popery;  the  doctrine  of  the  Romish 
church. 

Papistry,  as  a  standing  pool,  covered  and  over- 
flowed all  England.  Jischam. 
A  great  number  of  parishes  in  England  consist  of 
rude  and  ignorant  meu^  drowned  in  papistry. 

Whitgift. 

Pa'ppous,  pap'pils.^i*  adj.  [paposus,  low 
Latin.]  Having  that  soft  light  down, 
growing  out  of  the  seeds  of  some  plants; 
such  as  thistles,  dandelion,  hawk-weeds, 
which  buoys  them  up  so  in  the  air,  that 
they  can  be  blown  any  where  about 
with  the  wind:  and,  therefore,  this  dis- 
tinguishes one  kind  of  plants,  which  is 
called  paposa,  or  papposi  flores. 

Qiiincy. 

Another  thing  argumentative  of  providence,  is, 
that  pappous  plumage  growing  upon  the  tops  of  some 
seeds,  whereby  they  are  wafied  with  the  wind,  and 
by  that  means  disseminated  far  and  wide.         Ray. 

Dandelion,  and  most  of  the  pappous  kind,  have 
long  numerous  feathers,  by  which  they  are  wafted 
every  way.  Derham. 

Pa'ppy,  pap'p6.  adj.  [from  pap.]  Soft; 
succulent;  easily  divided. 

These  were  converted  into  feus,  where  the  ground 
being  spongy,  sucked  up  the  water,  and  the  loosened 
earth  swelled  into  a  soft  asui  pappy  substance. 

Burnet. 

Its  tender  and  pappy  flesh  cannot,  at  once,  be 

fitted  to  be  nourished  by  solid  diet.  Ray_ 

PAR,  pir."  n.s.  [Lat.]  Slate  of  equality; 

equivalence;  equal  value.     Tljis  word 


PAR 


PA  R 


PAR 


ii>  not  elct^antly  used,  except  as  a  term 
ot"  traffic k. 

To  estimate  the  par,  it  is  necessai-y  to  know  how 

much  siher  is  in  the  coins  of  the  two  countries,  by 

which  you  charge  the  bill  of  exchange.  Locke. 

Exchequer  bills  are  below  par.  Swift. 

My  frieud  is  the  second  after  the  treasurer:  the 

rest  of  the  great  officers  are  much  upon  a  par. 

Swift. 
Pa'rable,  p'ir'ra-bl.  adj.  [fiarabilis^  Lat.J 
Easily  procured.    Not  in  use. 

They  were  not  well  wishers  unto  parable  physick, 

or  remedies  easily  acquired,  who  derived  medicines 

from  the  phoenix.  Brmon. 

PA'RABLE,  par'ra-bl.«^  *»«  n.  s.  [ttcc^x- 

ZeXv);  fiarabolc,  French.]    A  similitude; 

a  relation  under  which  something  else 

is  fii^ured. 

Balaam  took  up  his  parable,  and  said.  J^'umbers. 

In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  our  Saviour  plainly 

teacbeth  us,  that  men  are  rewarded  according  to 

the  impiovements  they  make.  J^Telson. 

What  IS  thy  fulsome  parable  to  me? 
My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free.  Dryden. 

PARABO'L.i,  pa-iab'b6-;a-  n.  s.  [Lai.] 
A  conick.  section,  arising  troai  a  cone's 
being  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  one  of 
its  sides,  or  parallel  to  a  plane  that 
touches  one  side  of  the  cone.  Harris. 
Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun,  they  would  not  have  revolved 
in  conccntrick  circles  as  they  do,  but  have  moved 
in  hyperbolas  or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipses,  veiy  ex- 
centrick.  Bentley.. 

Parabo'lical,    par-ra-b61'16-kal.    >      .. 
Parabo'lxck,    pai'-ra-b6rik.'°9        5 
^fiara5oli(/ue,  French;  from  fiarable.^ 

1.  Expressed  by  parable  or  similitude. 

Such  from  the  text  detry  the  parabolical  exposi- 
tion of  Cajetan.  Brown, 

The  scheme  of  these  words  is  figurative,  as  beiag 
a  parabolical  description  of  God's  vouchsafing  to  the 
world  the  invaluable  blessing  of  the  gospel,  by  the 
similitude  of  a  king.  South. 

2.  Having  the  nature  or  form  of  a  para- 
bola,    [from  par-abola.~\ 

The  pellucid  coat  uf  the  eye  doth  not  lie  in  the 
same  superfices  with  the  white,  but  riseth  up  a  hil- 
lock above  its  convexity,  and  is  of  an  hyperbolical 
«M'  parabolical  figure.  Ray. 

The  incident  ray  will  describe,  in  the  refracting 
medium,  the  parabolick  curve.  Cheyne. 

Parabo'lically,  p3r-ra-b6l'16-kal-^.  adv. 
[from  parabolical.^ 

1.  By  way  of  parable  or  similitude. 

These  words,  notwithstanding  parabolically  -in- 
tended, admit  no  literal  inference.  Brown. 

2.  In  the  form  of  a  parabola. 

Para'bolism,  pa-rab'l)6-Hzm.  n.  s.  In  al- 
gebra, the  division  of  the  terms  of  an 
equation,  by  a  known  quantity  that  is 
involved  or  multiplied  in  the  first  term. 

Diet. 

Para'boloid,  pa-rab'b6-16id.  n.  s.  [vx^x- 
^oXti  and  e^J"®^.]  A  paraboliform  curve 
in  geometry,  whose  ordinates  are  sup- 
posed to  be  in  subtriplicate,  subquad- 
ruplicate,  &c.  ratio  of  their  respective 
abscissae:  there  is  another  species;  for/ 
if  you  suppose  the  parameter,  multipli- 
ed into  the  square  ot  the  abscissa,  to  be 
equal  to  the  cube  of  the  ordinate,  ther, 
the  curve  is  called  a  semicubical  para- 
boloid, Harr'sH. 


Paracente'sis,  par-a-s^n't6-sis  n.  s.  [vx- 
pxKtvltiTti,  Tc-afxiciiTiu.,  to  pierce;  para- 
centese,  Fr.]  That  operation,  whereby 
any  of  the  venters  are  perforated  to  let 
out  any  matter;  as  tapping  in  a  tympa- 
ny. Quificy. 
Paracf/ntrical,  par-a-sSn'tre-kal.  5 
Parace'ntrick,  par-a-s^n'trik.  S 
adj.  [^xpu  and  x/yr^ov.]  Deviating  from 

circularity. 

Since  the  planets  move  in  the  elliptick  orbits  in 
one  of  whose  foci  the  sun  is,  and  by  a  radius  from 
the  sun,  describe  equal  areas  in  equal  times,  vve 
must  find  out  a  law  for  the  paracentrical  motion, 
that  may  make  the  orbits  elliptic.  Cheyne. 

Para'de,  par-ride',  n.  a.  \jiarade.,  Fr.] 

1.  Show;  ostentation. 

He  is  not  led  forth  as  to  a  review,  but  as  to  a  bat- 
tle; nor  adorned  iox  parade,  but  execution. 

Granville. 

Be  rich,  but  of  your  wealth  make  no  parade, 
At  least,  before  your  master's  debts  are  paid.  Swift. 

2.  Procession;  assembly  of  pomp. 

The  rites  perform'd,  the  parson  paid, 
In  state  return'd  the  grand  parade.  Swift. 

3.  Military  order. 

The  cherubim  stood  arm'd 
To  their  night-watches  in  war-like  parade.  Milton 

4.  Place  where  troops  draw  up  to  do  duty 
and  mount  guard. 

5.  Guard;  posture  of  defence. 

Accustom  him  to  make  judgment  of  men  by  their 
inside,  which  often  shews  itself  in  little  things,  when 
they  are  not  in  parade,  and  upon  their  guard.  Locke. 

Pa'radigm,  par'a-dim.'">9  n.  *.  \jrxfX' 
htyf^.x.']  Example. 

PA'RADISE,  par'ra-dise.  n.  s.  [vxpx- 
S'ht(^;  paradise,  French.] 

1 .  The  blissful  regions,  in  which  the  first 
pair  was  placed. 

Longer  in  thSit  paradise  to  dwell, 
The  law  I  gave  to  nature  him  forbids.  Milton. 

2.  Any  place  of  felicity. 

Consideration,  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipt  th'  offending  Adam  out  of  him; 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
T'  invelope  and  contain  celestial  spirits.       Shaksp. 

If  he  should  lead  her  into  a  fool's  paradise. 
It  were  very  gross  behaviour.  SJiakspeare. 

Why,  nature,  bower  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh?         Shaksp. 

The  earth 
Shall  all  be  paradise,  far  happier  place 
Than  this  of  Eden,  and  far  happier  days.     Milton. 
Paradisi'acal,     par-a-d6-zi'a-kal.^°«    adj. 
l^ivom  paradise,']  Suiting  paradise;  ma- 
king paradise. 

The  antients  express  the  situation  of  paradisiacal 

earth  in  reference  to  the  sea  Burnet. 

Such  a  mediocrity  of  heat  would  be  so  far  from 

exalting  the  earth  to  a  more  happy  and  paradisiacal 

state,  that  it  would  turn  it  to  a  barren  wilderness. 

Wuodtcard. 
The  summer  is  a  kind  ofjheaven,  when  we  wan- 
der in  a  paradisiacal  scene,  among  groves  and  gar- 
dens; but,  at  this  season,  we  are  like  our  poor  first 
parents,  turned  out  of  that  agreeable,  though  soli- 
tary life,  and  forced  to  look  about  lor  more  people 
to  help  to  bear  our  labours,  to  gel  into  warmer 
houses,  and  hive  together  in  cities.  Pope. 

PA'RADOX,  par'ra-doks.  n.  s.  [para- 
doXf  Fr.  ?ri»/j«iJ'o|(^.]  A  tenet  con- 
trary to  received  opinion;  an  assertion 
contrary  to  appearance;  a  position  in  ap- 
pearance absurd. 

A  glosse  there  i"!  to  colour  that  paradox.  an<1  make 
it  appear  in  shew  not  to  be  altogether  unreasonable 

Hooker. 


You  ui^«rgo  too  strict  a  paradox. 
Striving  (o  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair.      Shaksp. 

'Tis  an  unnatural  paradox  in  the  doctrine  of  cau- 
ses, that  evil  should  proceed  from  goodness. 

Holiday. 

In  their  love  of  God  men  can  never  be  loo  affec- 
tionate: it  is  as  tiue,  though  it  may  seem  a  paradox, 
that  in  their  hatred  of  sin,  men  may  be  sometimes 
too  passionate.  Sprat. 

'Tis  not  possible  for  any  man  in  his  wits 
though  never  so  much  addicted  to  paradoxes,  to  be- 
lieve otherwise,  but  that  the  whole  is  gieater  than 
the  part;  that  contradictions  cannot  be  both  true* 
that  three  and  three  make  six;  that  four  is  more 
than  three.  ^  Wilkins. 

Parado'xical,  pdr-a-d6k's6-kal.  adj. 
[from  paradoa:.j 

1.  Having  the  nature  of  a  paradox. 

What  hath  been  every  where  opinioned  by  all 
men,  is  more  than  paradoxical  to  flispute.     Brmcn. 

Strange  it  is,  how  the  curiosity  of  men,  that  have 
been  active  in  the  instruction  of  beasts,  among  those 
many  paradoxical  and  unheard-of  imitations,  should 
not  attempt  to  make  one  speak.  Brown. 

These  will  seem  strange  and  paradoxical  to  one' 
that  takes  a  prospect  of  the  world.  Morris 

2.  Inclined  to  new  tenets,  oi'  notions  con- 
trary to  received  opinions. 

Parado'xioally,  par-a-dok's^-kal-^.orft;, 
[from /?Qrfif/ox.]  In  a  paradoxical  man- 
ner; in  a  manner  contrary  to  received 
opinions. 

If  their  vanity  of  appearing  singular  puts  them 
upon  advancing  paradoxes,  and  proving  them  as 
paradoxically,  they  are  usually  langht  at.       ColLer. 

Parado'xicai.ne'-s.  i)ar-a-ci6k's^-kal-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  paradox.]  State  of  being 
paradoxical. 

Paradoxo'logy.    p4i-a  d6k-s6!'l6-j^.  n.  s. 
[from  parado.Tc.]  The  use  of  p;.radoxes. 
Perpend  the  difficuKy,  which  obscurity,  or  una- 
voidable paradoxology,  must  put  upon  the  affcmpter. 

n  «     4      1  Broicn. 

Parago  ge,  par-a-go'j6.  n.  s.  [■jrxpxyuyfn 
paragoge,  Fr.]  A  figure  whereby  a  let- 
ter or  syllable  is  added  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the 
sense  of  it:  as,  vast,  vastly.  Diet. 

Pa'ragon,  par'ra-g6n.i«6  „,  g  [paragon, 
from  parage,  equality,  old  French;  par- 
agone,  Italian.] 

1.  A  model;  a  pattern;  something  su- 
premely excellent. 

An  angel !  or,  if  not, 
An  earthly  paragon.  Shakspeare. 

Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a  para- 
gon  to  their  queen.  Shaksp. 

2.  Con»panion;  fellow. 

Alone  he  rode  without  his  paragon.        Spenser 
To  Pa'ragon,  par'ra-gon.  v.  a.  [parogon- 
ner.,  French.] 

1 .  To  compare;  to  parallel;  to  mention  in 
competition. 

The  picture  of  Pamela,  in  little  form,  he  wore  in 
a  tablet,  purposing  to  paragon  the  little  one  with 
.\rtesia's  length,  not  doubting  but  even,  in  that  little 
quantity,  tlie  excellency  of  that  would  shine  through 
the  weakness  of  the  other.  Sidney. 

I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caesar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men.  Shaksp. 

Proud  seat 
Of  Lucifer,  so  by  allusion  call'd 
Of  that  bright  star  to  Satan  paragoned.        Milton. 

2.  To  equal;  to  be  equal  to. 

He  hath  atchiev'd  a  maid 
Thsit  paragomt  description  and  wild  fame 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of  blazoning  pens.  Skak. 
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We  will  wear  our  mortal  state  with  her, 
Tatherine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragoii'd  i'  th'  world.  ShaLtp. 

PA'RAGRAPH,  par'ra-graf.  n.  s.  l/iara- 
ifra/ihe,  Fr.  7rxpetypx<fi>i.^  A  distinct  part 
of  a  discourse. 

Of  his  last  paragraph,  I  have  transcribed  the 
most  important  parts.  Swift. 

Par ^gra'phically,    pir-ra-graffe-kal-^. 
adv.  \Jro\n  fiaragrafih.']  By  paragraphs; 
with  distinct  breaks  or  divisions. 
Paralla'ctical,    par-al-lak'te-kal.«"9     ') 
Paralla'ctick,    par-ral-lak'tlk.  3 

adj.  [from  fiarallar.j  Pertaining  to  a 
p  'rallax. 
PA'RALLAX,  pdr'ral-laks.  n.  s.  [?r»p». 
A(«|<«.]  The  distance  between  the  true 
and  apparent  place  of  the  sun,  or  any 
star  viewed  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

By  what  strange  parallax  or  optick  skill 
Of  vision  multiply'd.  Milton,. 

Light  moves  from  the  sun  to  us  in  about  seven 
or  eight  minutes  time,  which  distance  is  about 
"70,000,000,  English  miles,  supposing  the  horizontal 
parallax  of  the  sun  to  be  about  twelve  seconds. 

J^ewton. 
PA'RALLEL,    pSr'ral-l^l.    adj.     \jr*pi- 
AAjjA'^;  fiarallele,  Fr.] 

1.  Extended  in  the  same  direction,  and 
preserving  always  the  same  distance. 

Distorting  the  order  and  theory  of  causes  perpen- 
dicular to  their  effects,  he  draws  them  aside  unto 
thint^s  whereto  they  run  parallel,  and  their  proper 
motions  would  never  meet  together.  Brown. 

2.  H'lving  tie  same  tendency. 

When  honour  runs  parallel  with  the  laws  of  God 
and  our  country,  it  cannot  be  too  much  cherished; 
but  when  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to  those 
of  religion  and  equity,  they  are  the  great  deprava- 
tions of  human  nature.  Jiddison. 

3.  Continuing  the  resemblance  through 
many  particulars;  equal;  like. 

The  foundation  principle  of  peripateticism  is  ex- 
actly parallel  to  an  acknowledged  nothing.     Glanv 

1  shall  observe  something  parallel  to  the  wooing 
and  wedding  suit  in  the  behaviour  of  persons  of 
figure.  Mdison. 

In  the  parallel  place  before  quoted.  Lesley. 

Compare  the  words  and  phrases  in  one  place  of 
an  author,  with  the  same  in  other  places  of  the  same 
author,  which  are  generally  called  ;)ara//ei  places 

Watts. 

Pa'rallel,  par'ral-1^1.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  Line  continuing  its  course,  and  still 
remaining  at  the  same  distance  from 
another  line. 

Who  made  the  spider  parallels  design. 
Sure  as  De  Moivre,  without  rule  or  line?         Pope. 

2.  Line  on  the  globe  marking  the  latitude. 

3.  Direction  conformable  to  that  of  ano- 
ther line. 

Dissenfions,  like  small  streams,  are  first  begun, 
Scarce  seen  they  rise,  but  gather  as  they  run; 
So  lines,  that  from  their  parallel  decline, 
Rlore  tbey  proceed,  the  more  they  still  disjoin. 

Garth. 

4.  Resemblance;  conformity  continued 
through  many  particulars;  likeness. 

Such  a  resemblance  of  all  parts, 
Life,  death,  a^e,  fortune,  nature,  arts; 
She  lights  her  torch  at  theirs  to  tell, 
And  shew  the  world  this  parallel.  Denham. 

'Twixl  enrthly  females  and  the  moon. 
All  parallels  exactly  run.  Sioift.  , 

5.  Comparison  made. 


The  parallel  holds  in  the  gainlessness,  as  well  as 

laboriousness  of  the  work.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A  reader  cannot  be  more  rationally  entertained, 

than  by  comparing  and  drawing  a  parallel  between 

bis  own  private  character,  and  that  of  other  persons. 

Addison. 
6.  Any  thing  resembling  another. 

Thou  ungrateful  brute,  if  thou  wouldst  find  thy 
parallel,  go  to  hell,  which  is  both  the  region  and 
the  emblem  of  ingratitude.  South. 

For  works  like  these,  let  deathless  journals  tell, 
None  but  thyself  can  be  thy  parallel.  Pope. 

To  Pa'rallel,  par'ral-i^l.  f.  a.  [from  the 
noun.J 

1.  To  place,  so  as  always  to  keep  the  same 
direction  with  another  line. 

The  Azores  having  a  middle  situation  between 
these  continents  and  that  vast  tract  of  America,  the 
needle  seemeth  equally  distiacted  by  both,  and  di- 
verting unto  neither,  doth  parallel  and  place  itself 
upon  the  true  meridian. 

2.  To  keep  in  tlie  same  direction;  to  level. 
The  loyal  sufferers  abroad  became  subjected  to  the 

worst  effect  of  banishment,  and  even  there  expelled 
and  driven  from  their  flights:  so  paralleling  in  their 
exigencies  the  most  immediate  objects  of  that  mon- 
ster's fury.  Fell. 

His  life  is  paralleVd 
Ev'n  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  his  great  justice. 

Shaks}). 

3.  To  correspond  to. 

That  he  stretched  out  the  north  over  the  empty 
places,  seems  to  parallel  the  expression  of  David,  he 
stretched  out  the  earth  upon  the  waters.       Burnet. 

4.  To  be  equal  to;  to  resemble  through 
many  particulars. 

In  the  fire,  the  destruction  was  so  swift,  sudden, 
vast,  and  miserable,  ss  nothing  c&n parallel  in  story. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  compare. 

I  paralleVd  more  than  once  our  idea  of  substante, 
with  the  Indian  philosopher's  he-knew-uot-what, 
which  supported  the  tortoise.  Locke. 

Paralle'lism,  par'ral-l^l-izm.  71.  s.  [//a- 
raliel!s?ne,  Fr.  from  parallel.'^  State  of 
being  parallel. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  More. 

Speaking  of  the  j}arallelism  of  the  axis  of  the 
earth,  I  demand,  whether  it  be  better  to  have  the 
axis  of  the  earth  steady  and  perpetually  parallel  to 
itself,  or  to  have  it  carelessly  tumble  this  way  and 
that  way.  Ray 

PARALLE'LOGRAM,  par-a-ldl'l6- 

gram.  n.  s.  [ttos^aa^jA®-  and  ypxf^/icu.; 
parallelograme.^  Fr.]  In  geometry,  a 
right-lined  quadrilateral  figure,  whose 
opposite  sides  are  parallel  and  equal. 

Harris. 
The  experiment  we  made  in  a  loadstone  of  a 
parallelogram,  or  long  figure,  wherein  only  invert- 
ing the  extremes,  as  it  came  out  of  the  fire,  we  al- 
tered the  poles.  Brown. 
We  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  area  of  a  pa- 
rallelop-am,  without  knowing  what  relation  it  bears 
to  the  area  of  a  triangle.  Watts. 

Pakallelogra'mical,  par-a-lel-6-giam'- 
me-kal.*''^  adj.  [from  parallelogram.'] 
Having  the  properties  of  a  parallelo- 
gram. 

Parallelo'piped,  par-a-lel-l6-pi'p^d.  n.s. 
[fiarallelofiipede,  Fr.]  A  solid  figure 
contained  under  six  parallelograms,  the 
opposites  of  which  are  equal  and  paral- 
lel; or  it  is  a  prism,  whose  base  is  a 
parallelogram:  it  is  always  triple  to  a 
pyramid  of  the  same  base  and  height. 

Harris. 
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Tivo  prisms  alike  in  shape  I  tied  so,  that  tbeir 
axes  and  opposite  sides  being  parallel,  they  com- 
posed a  parallelopiped.  Mncton. 
Crystals  that  hold  lead  are  yellowi«h,  and  of  a 
cubic  or  parallelopiped  figure.  Woodward. 
Pa'halogism,  pir-rdi'i6-jizm.  n.  s.  [vxpx' 
)tayta-f4.oii  /laralogisme,  Fr.]  A  false  ar- 
gument. 

That  because  they  have  not  a  bladder  of  gall, 
like  those  we  observe  in  others,  they  have  no  gall 
at  ali,  is  3i  paralogism,  not  admittible,  a  f.nlacy  that 
dwells  not  in  a  cloud,  and  needs  not  the  sun  to 
scatter  it.  Brnrn. 

Modern  writers,  making  the  drachma  less  li.an 
tlie  denarius,  othei-s  equal,  have  been  deceived  by 
a  double  paralogism,  in  standing  too  nicely  upon  the 
bare  words  of  the  ancients,  without  examining  the 
things.  Arhulhunt. 

If  a  syllogism  agree  with  the  rules  given  for  the 
construction  of  it,  it  is  called  a  true  argument:  if  it 
disagree  with  these  rules,  it  is  a  paralogism,  or  f.ise 
argument.  Wutls, 

Pa'ralogy,   par-r^l'l6-j6.«"  n.    s.   False 
reasoning. 

That  Methuselah  was  the  longest  liver  of  all  the 
posterity  of  Adam,  we  quietly  believe;  but  that  he 
must  needs  be  so,  is  perhaps  below  paroiogT/  to  deny. 

Broion. 
PA'RAL  YSIS,  pa-ral'^-sis.n.  a.  \j7rxpuXv- 

e-ti;  fiaralysie,  Fr.]   A  palsy. 
PARALY'TicAL,par-a-iit't^-kal.  ?  flrf/.[from 
Paraly'tick,  par-a-Ht'tik.*""  3  fiaraly-ns; 
paralytique.,  French.]   Palsied;  inclined 
to  palsy. 

Nought  shall  it  profit,  that  the  charming  fair, 
Angelic,  softest  work  of  heav'n,  draws  near 
To  the  cold  shaking  paralytick  hand, 
Sens&less  of  beauty.  Prior 

If  a  nerve  be  cut,  or  streightly  bound,  that  goes 
to  any  muscle,  that  muscle  shall  imme<liately  lose  its 
motion:  which  is  the  case  oC paralyticks.  Derham. 
The  difficulties  of  breathing  and  swallowing, 
without  any  tumour  after  long  diseases,  proceed 
commonly  from  a  resolution  or  paralytical  disposi- 
tion of  the  parts.  ^rbuthnot. 
Paha'meteh,  par-a'm^-tir.  n.  s.  The  latus 
rectum  of  a  parabola,  is  a  third  propor- 
tional to  the  abscissa  and  any  ordinate; 
so  that  the  square  of  the  ordinate  is  al- 
ways equal  to  the  rectangle  under  the 
parameter  and  abscissa;  but,  in  tiie  el- 
lipsis and  hyperbola,  it  has  a  different 
proportion.  Harris^ 

Paramo'unt,  p4r-S-m6iinl'.  adj.  [per  and 
mount.] 

1.  Superiour;  having  the  highest  jurisdic 
tion:  as,  lord  paramount,   the    chief  of 
the  seigniory:  with  to. 

Leagues  within  the  state  are  ever  pernicious  to 
monarchies;  for  they  raise  an  obligation,  pai  'luiount 
to  obligation  of  sovereignty,  and  make  the  king, 
tanquam  unus  ex  nobis.  Bacon. 

The  dogmatist's  opiuioned  assarance  is  paramount 
to  argument.  Glanrille. 

If  all  power  be  derived  from  Adam,  by  divine  in- 
stitution, this  is  a  right  antecedent  and  paramount 
to  all  government;  and  therefore  the  positive  laws 
of  men  cannot  determine  that  which  is  itself  the 
foundation  of  all  law,  Locfce. 

Mankind,  seeing  the  apostles  possessed  of  a  power 
plainly /)«rflmou»W  to  the  powers  of  all  the  known 
beings,  whether  angols  or  daemons,  could  not  ques- 
tion their  being  inspired  by  God.  We$t. 

2.  Emineiii;  of  the  highest  order. 

John  a  Chamber  was  hanged  upon  n  gibbet  nised 
a  stage  higher  in  the  midst  of  a  square  gallows,  as 
a  traiior  ;jo)aiiioim/,-  and  a  iiumbcr  nf  his  chief  ac- 
complices were  hanged  u[ion  the  lower  story  round 
b'""  Baeon. 
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Pa'hamouvt,  par-a-m6unt'.n.«.  The  chief. 
In  order  came  the  grand  infernal  peers, 
'Midst  came  their  mighty  paramount.  Milton, 

Pa'ramour,  par'ra-modr.  n.  s.  \_/}ar  and 

amour,  Fr.J 
J.  A  lover  or  wooer. 

Upon  the  floor 
A  lovely  bevy  of  fair  ladies  sat, 
Courted  of  many  a  jolly  paramour, 
The  which  them  did  in  modestwise  amatc, 
And  each  one  sought  his  lady  to  aggrate.    Spenser. 

No  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  sun  her  lusty  paramour.  Milton. 
2.    A    mistress.     It  is   obsolete    in   both 
senses,  though  not  inelegant  or  unmu- 
sical. 

Shall  I  helicve 
That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous, 
And  that  the  lean  abhon-ed  monster  keeps 
Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour?  Shakspeare. 
Pa'ranymph,  par'ra-nimf.  n.  s.  \jirupct  and 
vvf^^ii;  /laranymji/ie,  Fr.] 

1.  A  brideman;  one  who  leads  the  bride 
to  her  marriage. 

The  Timnian  bride 
Had  not  so  soon  prcfer'd 
Thy  paranympli,  worthless  to  thee  compar'd. 
Successor  in  thy  bed.  Milton. 

2.  One  who  countenances  or  supports  an- 
other. 

Sin  hath  got  a  paranymph  and  a  solicitor,  a  war- 
rant and  an  advocate.  Taylor. 

Pa'rapegm,  par'd-pem.  n.  s.  [TrxpxvvtyiAM., 
TTxpuTrnyvvfAi.']  A  brazen  table  fixed  to 
a  pillar,  on  which  laws  and  proclama- 
tions were  anciently  engraved:  also  a 
table  set  up  publickly,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  rising  and  setting  of  the 
stars,  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
the  seasons  of  the  year.  Sec.  whence 
astrologers  give  this  name  to  the  tables, 
on  which  they  draw  figures  according 
to  their  art.  Phillifis. 

Our  forefathers,  obsei-ving  the  course  of  the  sun, 
and  marking  certain  mutations  to  happen  in  his  pro- 
gress through  the  zodiac,  set  them  down  in  their 
parapegms,  or  astronomical  canons.  Brown. 

Pa'rapet,  par'ra-pet.  n.  s.  [^parafiet,  Fr. 
jiara/ietto,  Ital.|  A  wall  breast  high. 

There  was  a  walA^r  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 

Ben  Jonson. 

PARAP  HERJ^A'  LlJl,-p^Y-yi-i^v-nk'\h-a.. 
n.  s.  fLat.  parafihernaux,  Fr.]  Goods 
in  the  wife's  disposal. 

Paraphimo'sis,  par-ra-fe-m6'sis.^2o  n.  s. 
[TTcipxpifAua-ti;  paraphimoses  Fr.]  A  dis- 
ease when  the  praeputium  cannot  be 
drawn  over  the  glans. 

PA'RAPHRASE,  par'ra-fraze.  n.  s.  [x«- 
ex^PpxG-ti;;  paraphrase,  Fr.]  A  loose  in- 
terpretafibn;  an   explanation  in    many 

words. 

All  the  laws  of  nations  were  but  a  paraphrase 
upon  this  standing  rectitude  of  nature,  that  was  rea- 
dy to  enlarge  itself  into  suitable  determinations, 
upon  all  emergent  objects  and  occasions.       South. 

In  paraphrase,  or  translation  with  latitude,  the 
author's  words  are  not  so  strictly  followed  as  his 
sense,  and  that  too  amplified,  but  not  altered:  such 
is  Mr.  Waller's  translation  of  Virgil's  fourth  ^neid. 

Dryden. 

To  Pa'raphrase,  par'ra-fraze.  v.  a.  \_pa- 
rafihraser,Fi:.  7recp*(pfx{a.']  To  interpret 


with  laxity  of  expression;  to  translate 
loosely. 

We  are  put  to  construe  and  paraphrase  our  own 
words,  to  free  oui-selves  from  the  ignorance  and  ma- 
lice of  our  adversaries.  Stilling  fleet. 

What  needs  he  paraphrase  on  what  we  mean? 
We  were  at  worst  but  wanton;  he's  obscene.  Lh-yd. 

Where  translation  is  impracticable,   they  may 

paraphrase.— But   it  is  intolerable,    that,  under  a 

pretence  of  paraphrasing  and  translating,    a  way 

should  be  suffered  of  treating  authors  to  a  manifest 

disadvantage.  Fellon. 

Pa'raphrast,    par'ra-frast.    n.   s.    \para- 

phraste,  French;  TXfx<ppx7ri(i.~\     A  lax 

interpreter;  one  who  explains  in  many 

words. 

The  fittest  for  publick  audience  are  such  as  fol- 
lowing a  middle  course  between  the  rigour  of  literal 
translators  and  the  liberty  of  paraphrasts,  do,  with 
great  shortness  and  plainness,  deliver  the  meanin 


Hooker. 

Chaldean  paraphrast   renders  Gerah   by 

^rbuthnot. 


The 

Meath. 

Paraphra'stical,  par-a-fras't^-kaL^os  > 
Paraphra'stick,  par-a-fras'tik.    ^  5 

adj.  [from  paraphrase.']  Lax  in  inter- 
pretation; not  literal;  not  verbal. 
Paraphreni'tis,  par-a-fr6-ni'tis.  n.  s. 
[rrxpx  and  (ppevlrn;  paraphrenesie,  Fr.] 
Paraphrenitis  is  an  inflammation  of  the  dia- 
phragm .  The  symptoms  are  a  violent  fever,  a  most 
exquisite  pain  increased  upo«  inspiration,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  a  pleurisy,  in  which  the 
greatest  pain  is  in  expiration.  ^rbuthnot. 

Paraque'to,  par-a-k^t'to.  n.    s.   A  little 

parrot. 
Pa'rasang,  par'a-sang.  n.  s.  [parasanga, 
low   Latin.]      A   persian   measure   of 
length. 

Since  the  mind  is  not  able  to  frame  an  idea  of 
any  space  without  parts,  instead  thereof  it  makes 
use  of  the  common  measures,  which,  by  familiar 
use,  in  each  country,  have  imprinted  themselves  on 
the  memory;  as  inches  and  feet,  are  cubits  andjja- 
rasangs.  Locke. 

PA'RASITE,  par'ra-site.i««  n.  s.  [para- 
site, Fr.  parasita,  Lat.]  One  that  fre- 
quents rich  tables,  and  earns  his  wel- 
come by  flattery. 

He  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper  back  of  death. 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life. 
Which  false  hopes  linger.  Shakspeare. 

Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolves,  meek  bears. 
You  fools  of  fortune.  Shakspeare. 

Diogenes,  when  mice  came  about  him,  as  he  was 
eating,  said,  I  see  that  even  Diogenes  nourisheth 
parasites.  Bacon. 

Thou,  with  trembling  fear. 
Or  like  a  fawning  parasite,  obey'd ; 
Then  to  thyself  ascnb'st  the  truth  foretold.  Milton. 

The  people  sweat  not  for  their  king's  delight, 

T'  enrich  a  pimp,  or  raise  a  parasite.  Dryden. 

Parasi'tical,  par-a-sit't^-kal.  ~)  adj.  [_pa- 

Parasi'tick,  par-a-sit'tik.*''^     ^  rasitigue. 

French;   from  parasite.']      Flattering; 

wheedling. 

The  bishop  received  small  thanks  for  his  parasi- 
tick  presentation.  Hakewill. 

Some  parasitick  preachers  have  dared  to  call 
those  martyrs,  who  died  fighting  against  me. 

King  Charles. 

Pa'rasol,  par'ra-sole.  n.  s.  A  small  cano- 
py or  umbrella  carried  over  the  head,  to 
shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  sun.   Diet, 

Parasyne'xis,  par-u-sjn-ak'sis.  n.  s.     In 


the  civil  law.,  a  conventicle  or  unlawful 
meeting.  Diet. 

To  Pa'rboil,  pir'boil.si  v.  a.  Iparbouil- 
ler,  Fr.]  To  half  boil;  to  boil  in  part. 

Parboil  two  large  capons  upon  a  soft  fire,  by  the 
space  of  an  hour,  Ull,  in  ell'ect,  all  the  blood  be  gone. 

Bacon. 
From  the  sea  into  the  ship  we  turn, 
Like  parboiVd  wretches,  on  the  coals  to  burn. 

Do7ine. 
Like  the  scum  starved  men  did  draw 
From  parboiVd  shoes  and  boots.  Donne. 

To  P A'RBREAK,  p^r'brake.  v.n.  [break- 
er, Dutch.]  To  vomit.  Obsolete. 
Pa'rbreak,   par'brike.   n.   s.  [from   the 
verb.]  Vomit.  Obsolete. 
Her  filthy  parbreak  all  the  place  defiled  has. 

Spenser. 
PA'RCEL,  par'sil.99  n.  s.  [parcclle,  Fr. 
particula,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  bundle. 

2.  A  part  of  the  whole;  part  taken  sepa- 
rately. 

Women,  Silvius,  had  they  mark'd  him 
In  parcels,  as  I  did,  would  have  gone  near 
To  fall  in  love  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

I  drew  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  delate; 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  distinctively.  Shakspeare, 

An  inventory  thus  importing. 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stuffs  and  ornaments  of  houshold.  Shakspeare. 

With  what  face  could  such  a  great  man  have  beg- 
ged such  a  parcel  of  the  crown  lands,  one  a  vast  sum 
of  money,  another  the  forfeited  estate?    I'avenant. 

I  have  known  pensions  given  to  particular  persons, 
any  one  of  which,  if  divided  into  smaller  parcels, 
and  distributed  to  those  who  distinguish  themselves 
by  wit  or  learning,  would  answer  the  end.     Sicift. 

The  same  experiments  succeed  on  two  parcels  of 
the  white  of  an  egg,  only  it  grows  somewhat  thicker 
upon  mixing  with  an  acid,  drhulhnot. 

.  A  quantity  or  mass. 

What  can  be  rationally  conceived  in  so  transpa- 
rent a  substance  as  water  for  the  production  of  these 
colours,  besides  the  various  sizes  of  its  fluid  and  glo- 
bular parcels?  J^ewton. 
.  A  number  of  persons:  in  contempt. 

This  youthful  parcel 
Of  noble  batchelors  stand  at  my  bestowing.  Shahp. 
5.  Any  number  or  quantity:  in  contempt. 

They  came  to  this  conclusion;  that  unless  they 
could,  by  a  parcel  of  fair  words  and  pretences,  en- 
gage them  into  a  confederacy,  there  was  no  good  to 
be  done.  VEstrange. 

To  Pa'rcel,  pir'sil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divide  into  portions. 

If  they  allot  and  parcel  out  several  perfections  to 
several  deities,  do  they  not,  by  this,  assert  contra- 
dictions, making  deity  only  to  such  a  measure  per- 
fect? whereas  a  deity  implies  perfection  beyond  all 
measure.  South, 

Those  ghostly  kings  would  parcel  out  my  pow'r, 
And  all  the  fatness  of  my  land  devour.        DrydeA. 

2.  To  make  up  into  a  mass. 

What  a  wounding  shame,  that  mine  own  servant 
should  parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by  addition  of 
his  envy !  Shakspeare. 

Par'oeneh,  par-se'nflr.  n.  s.  [In  common 
law.]  When  one  dies  possessed  of  an 
estate,  and  having  issue  only  daughters, 
or  his  sisters  be  his  heirs;  so  that  the 
lands  descend  to  those  daughters  or  sis- 
ters: these  are  called  parceners,  and  are 
but  as  one  heir.  Diet, 

Pa'rcenary,  p^r-se'n^r-e.  n.s.  [from //ar- 
sonier^  Fr.]  A  holding  or  occupying  of 
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land  by  more  persons  pro  indiviso,  or 
by  joint  tenants,  otherwise  called  co- 
parceners; for  if  they  refuse  to  divide 
their  common  inheritance,  and  chuse 
rather  to  hold  it  jointly,  they  are  said  to 
hold  it  in  parcinarie.  ConvelL 

To  Parch,  pirtsh.^e^Ty.a.  [from  TripiKtiiiiv, 
says  Junius;  horn  fiercoquo,  says  Skin- 
ner; neither  of  them  seem  satisfied  with 
their  conjeclure:  perhaps  irom /iei-us(icsy 
burnt,  to  /lerust,  to  parch;  perhaps  from 
fiarchmentf  the  effect  of  fire  upon  parch- 
ment being  almost  proverbial.]  To  burn 
slightly  and  superficially;  to  scorch-,  to 
dry. 

Hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parcht  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall?  Shaltfpeare. 

Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  f  arching  heat. 
To  conquer  France?  SItakspeare. 

Torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Lybyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime .  Milton. 

I'm  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears  ;|)arcA'd  up  and  wither'd  with  my  grief. 

Dryden. 

Without  this  circular  motion  of  our  earth,  one 
hemisphere  would  be  condemned  to  perpetual  cold 
and  darkness,  the  other  continually  roasted  and 
parched  by  the  sun  beams.  Ray. 

The  Syrian  star 
With  his  sultry  breath  infects  the  sky; 
The  ground  below  is  parched,  the  heav'ns  above  us 
fry.  Dryden. 

Full  fifty  years 
1  have  indur'd  the  biting  winter's  blast, 
And  the  severer  heats  of  parching  summer.    Rowe. 

The  skin  grows  parched  and  dry,  and  the  whole 
body  lean  and  meagre,  Blackmore. 

A  man  distressed  with  thirst  in  the  parched  places 

of  the  wilderness,  seai'ches  every  pit,  but  finds  no 

water.  Rogers. 

To  Parch,  p^rtsh.  x*.  n.  To  be  scorched. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Bhakspeare. 

If  to  prevent  the  acrospiring,  it  be  thrown  thin, 
many  corns  will  diy  and  parch  into  barley.  Morlim. 

Pa'rchment,  pS^rlsh'ment.  n.  s.  \jiarche- 
min,  Fr.  fiergamena^  Lat.]  Skins  dress- 
ed for  the  writer.  Among  traders  the 
skins  of  sheep  are  called  parchment, 
those  of  calves  vellum. 

Is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  tliat  the  skin  of  an 
innocent  lamb  should  be  made  parchment;  that 
parchment,  being  scribbled  o'er,  should  undo  a  man? 

Shakspeare 
In  the  coflin,  that  had  the  books,  they  were  found 
as  fresh  as  if  newly  written,  being  written  in  parch- 
ment, and  covered  with  watch  candles  of  wax. 

Bacon. 
Like  flying  shades  before  the'  clouds  we  shew, 
Wc  shrink  like  parchment  in  consuming  flame. 

Dryden. 

PA'RCHMKNT-MAKEH,pirtsh'm^nt-m4-kCjr. 
n.  s.  ^fiarchmtJit  and  maker.~^     He  who 
dresses  parchment. 
Paud,  pird.  ?    n.  a.  {_fiardus,  fiar- 

Pa'rdalk,  pir'dile.  5     dalis,  Lat.]     The 
leopard;  in  poetry,  any  of  the  spotted 
beasts. 
The  pardale  swift,  and  the  tyger  cruel.    Spenser. 
As  fox  to  lambs,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf; 
As  pard  to  the  hind,  or  stcp-damc  to  her  son. 
A  Shakspeare. 

Ten  brace  of  greyhounds,  sno«7  fair, 
And  tall  as  stags,  ran  loose,  and  cours'd  around  his 
'  chair, 


A  match  for  pards  in  flight,  in  grappling  for  the 
bear-.  Dryden. 

To  PA'RDON,  pir'd'n.  v.  a.  [fiardonner, 
Fr.;^ 

1.  To  excuse  an  offender. 

When  I  beheld  you  in  Cilicia, 
An  enemy  to  Rome,  I  pardoned  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  forgive  a  crime. 

I  will  pardon  all  their  iniquities.  Jeremiah. 

Forgiveness  to  the  injur'd  does  belong. 
But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  commit  the  wrong. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  remit  a  penalty. 

That  thou  may'st  see  the  diff'rence  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it.      Shaksp, 

4.  Pardon  me,  is  a  word  of  civil  denial,  or 
slight  apology. 

Sir,  pardon  me,  it  is  a  letter  from  my  brother. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'rdon,    pS.r'd'n.^"''    n.   s.    [pardon,  Fr. 

from  the  verb.] 

1.  Forgiveness  of  an  offencrer. 

2.  Forgiveness  of  a  crime. 

He  that  pleaseth  great  men,  shall  get  pardon  for 
iniquity.  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  slight  pamphlet,  about  the  elements  of  archi- 
tecture, hath  been  entertained  with  some  pardon 
among  my  friends.  Wollon. 

But  infinite  in  pardon  is  my  judge.  Milton. 

What  better  can  we  do  than  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent,  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg  with  tears 
Wat'ring  the  ground?  Milton. 

There  might  you  see 
Indulgencies,  dispenses,  pardons,  bulls, 
The  sport  of  winds.  Milton. 

3.  Remission  of  penalty. 

4.  Forgiveness  received. 

A  man  may  be  safe  as  to  his  condition,  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  dai'k  and  doubtful  as  to  his  appre- 
hensions: secure  in  his  pardon,  but  miserable  in  the 
,'  ignorance  of  it;  and  so  passing  all  his  days  in  the  dis- 
consolate, uneasy  vicissitudes  of  hopes  and  fears,  at 
length  go  out  of  the  world,  not  knowing  whither  he 
goes.  South. 

5.  Warrant  of  forgiveness,  or  exemption 
from  punishment. 

The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'rdonable,  p^r'd'n-a-bl.*''^  adj.  [Jiar- 
donable,  Fr.  from/mrrfow.]  Venial;  ex- 
cusable. 

That  which  we  do  being  evil,  is  notwithstanding 
by  so  much  more  pardotiable,  by  how  much  the  exi- 
gencies of  so  doing,  or  the  difficulty  of  doing  other- 
wise is  gi'cater,  unless  this  necessity  or  difficulty 
have  originally  risen  from  ourselves.  Hooker. 

A  blind  man  sitting  in  the  chimney  corner  is  par- 
donable enough,  but  sitting  at  the  helm,  he  is  into- 
lerable. South. 
What  English  readers,  unacquainted  with  Greek 
or  Latin,  will  believe  me,  when  we  confess  we  de- 
rive all  that  is  pardonable  in  us  from  ancient  foun- 
tains? Dryden. 
Pa'rdonableness,  p&r'd'n-a-bl-n6s.  n.  s. 
[from  pardonableT^  Venialness;  sus- 
ceptibility of  pardon. 

St.  John's  word  is,  all  sin  is  transgression  of  the 
law;  St.  Paul's,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death:  put  these 
two  together,  and  this  conceit  of  the  natural  par- 
donableness  of  sin  vanishes  away.  Hall. 

Pa'rdonably,  pdr'd'n-d-bl^.  adv.  [from 
Jiardo7iable.~\  Venially;  excusably. 
I  may  judge  when  I  write  more  or  Itss pardonably. 

Dryden, 
Pa'rdoner,  pir'd'n-\ir.8^  n.  s.  [from/inr- 

f/o/z.] 
1 .  One  who  forgives  another. 


This  is  his  pardon,  purchas'd  by  such  sin, 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  iu.  Shakspeare. 
2.  One  ot  the  fellows  that  carried  about 
the  pope's  indulgencies,  and  sold  lliem 
to  such  as  would  buy  them,  against 
whom  Luther  incensed  tbe  people  of 
Germany.  Coivell. 

To  Pare,  pirc.  v.  a.  [This  word  is  rea- 
sonably deduced  by  Skinner  from  the 
French  phrase,  fiarer  les  onglcss,  to 
dress  the  horses  hoofs  when  they  are 
shaved  by  the  farrier:  thus  we  first  said, 
pare  your  nails;  and  fiom  this  transfer- 
red the  word  to  general  use.]  To  cut 
off  extremities  of  the  surface;  to  cut 
away  by  little  and  little;  to  diminish.  If 
flare  be  used  before  the  thing  diminish- 
ed, it  is  followed  immediately  by  its  ac- 
cusative; if  it  precedes  the  thing  taken 
away,  or  agrees  in  the  passive  voice 
with  the  thing  taken  away,  as  a  nomina- 
tive, it  then  requires  a  particle:  a§, 
away,  off. 

The  creed  of  Athanasius,  and  that  sacred  hymn 
of  glory,  than  which  nothing  doth  sound  more  hea- 
venly in  the  ears  of  faithful  men,  are  now  reckoned 
as  superfluities,  which  we  must  in  any  case  pare 
away,  lest  we  cloy  God  with  too  much  service. 

Hooker. 
I  have  not  alone 
Imploy'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  home; 
But  par^d  my  present  havings  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you.  Shakspeare, 

I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath  cruelly  scratch'd, 
— 'Tis  too  late  to  pare  her  nails  now.     Shakspeare. 

The  lion,  mov'd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  paws  all  par^d  away.  Shaksp. 
The  king  began  to  pare  a  little  the  privilege  of 
clergy,  ordaining  that  clerks  convict  should  be  burn- 
ed in  the  hand.  Bacon- 

Pick  out  of  tales  the  mirth,  but  not  the  sin, 
He  pares  his  apple,  that  will  cleanly  feed.  Herbert. 
Whoever  will  partake  of  God's  secrets,  must  first 
look  into  his  own,  he  must  pare  off  whatsoever  is 
amiss,  and  not  without  holiness  approach  to  the  ho- 
liest of  all  holies.  Taylor. 
All  the  mountains  were  pared  off  the  earth,  and 
the  surface  of  it  lay  even,  or  in  an  equal  convexity, 
every  where  with  the  surface  of  the  sea.     Bui-net. 
The  most  poetical  parts,  which  are  description 
and  images,  were  to  be  pared  away,  when  the  body 
was  swollen  into  too  large  a  bulk  for  the  representa- 
tion of  the  stage.                                         Dryden. 
The  sword,  as  it  was  justly  drawn  by  us,  so  can  it 
scarce  safely  be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great 
troubler  of  our  peace  be  so  far  pared  and  reduced, 
as  that  we  may  be  under  no  apprehensions. 

Alterhury, 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails.      Pope. 

Parego'kick,  par-e-g6r'ik.°°3  adj.  [w^fij- 
yo^iy.e(;.~\  Having  the  power  in  medicine 
to  comfort,  mollify,  and  assuage.    Diet. 
PARE'NCHYMA,   pa-r^n'kd-ma.   n.  s. 
[7rxpiy^v(.Lu,7\  A  spongy  or  porous  sub- 
stance: in  physick,  a  part  through  which 
the  blood  is  strained  for  its  better  fer- 
mentation and  perfection.  Diet. 
Paren'chy'matous,  par-^n-kim'a-tvis.''**  > 
PARENCHY'Mous,pa-r<§n'k6-miis.  ^ 
adj.  [from  parenchyrria.-]     Relating  to 
the  parenchyma;  spongy. 

Ten  thousand  seeds  of  the  plant  hart's-tonguc^ 
hai'dly  make  the  bulk  of  a  pepper-corn.  Now  the 
covers  and  true  body  of  each  seed,  the  parenchyma- 
tous and  ligneous  parts  of  both  moderately  multi- 
plied, aflord  an  hundred  thousand  millions  of  formed 
atoms  io  tbe  space  of  a  pepper^com,  Grew. 
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Those  parts,  formerly  reckoned  parenchymatoxLS, 
are  now  fouuu  to  be  bundles  of  exceedingly  small 
threads.  Cheyne. 

Pauk'nesis,  pa-rdn'i-sis."2"  v.  s.  [5r«f«<»£- 

c-.'?.]  Persuasion;  exhortation.  Diet. 

PAiitNK/TicK,  par-fcn-nci'ik.  adj.  [^ttu^uivs- 

liKoi.]   Hortatory. 
PA'UENT,  pi'i'^nt.  n.  s.  [fiarent,  French; 
Jiarens,  Lat.]  A  father  or  niotljer. 

All  true  Nirtues  are  to  honour  true  religion  as 
their  pannt,  and  all  well  ordered  commonweales 
to  love  her  as  their  chiefest  stay.  Hooker. 

His  custom  was,  during  the  warmer  season  of  the 
year,  to  spend  an  hour  before  evening-prayer  in 
catechising;  whereat  the  parents  and  older  sort  were 
wont  to  be  present.  Fell. 

As  a  publick  parent  of  the  state, 
My  justice  and  thy  crime  requires  thy  fate.    Dryd. 

In  vain  on  the  dissembled  mother's  tongue 
Had  cunning  art  and  sly  persuasion  hung; 
And  real  care  in  vain  and  native  love 
In  the  true  parenVs  panting  breast  had  strove. 

Prior. 

Pa'rentage,  par'ien-tadje.s"  bib  „^  5,  y^a- 

rericagry  Fr.  from  fiartnt.~\  Extraction; 

birth;  coiKiilion  with  respect  to  the  rank 

of  parents. 

A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage, 
Of  fair  demeasns,  youthful  and  nobly  allied. 

Shakspeare. 
Though  men  esteem  thee  low  of  parentage, 
Thy  father  is  th'  eternal  king.  Milton. 

To  his  levee  go, 
And  from  himself  your  j:ja)m<ag-e  may  know. 

Dryden. 
We  find  him  not  only  boasting  of  his  parentage, 
•as  an  Israelite  at  large,  but  particularizing  his  de- 
scent from  Benjamin.  Jitterbury. 
Pare'ntal,  pa-ifin'tal.  adj.  [irom  fiar en t.^ 
Becoming   parents;    pertaining  to  pa- 
rents. 

It  overthrows  the  careful  course  and  parental  pro- 
vision of  nature,  whereby  the  young  ones,  newly 
excluded,  are  sustamed  by  the  dam.  Brown. 

These  eggs  hatched  by  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
into  little  worms,  feed  without  any  need  o{ parental 
care.  Derham. 

Young  ladies,  on  wham  parental  controul  sits  hea- 
vily, give  a  man  of  intrigue  room  to  think  that  they 
want  to  be  parents.  Clarissa. 

Parenta'tion,  pa-ren-td'shdn.  n.s.  [from 
fiarento,  Lat.]  Something  done  or  said 
in  honour  of  the  dead. 
PAUE'NTHESIS,  pa-r^n'M^-sis.  n.  s. 
[fiarent/iese^  French;  Trcc^ct,  ev,  and  tiB-- 
;),«,<.]  A  sentence  so  included  in  another 
sentence,  as  that  it  may  be  taken  out, 
willioiit  injuring  the  sense  of  that  which 
encloses  it;  being  commonly  marked 
thus,  (  ). 

In  vain  is  my  person  excepted  by  a  parenthesis  of 
words,  when  so  many  are  armed  against  me  with 
swords.  ^ing  Charles. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  are  contained  stiange  and 
incredible  accounts;  he  is  seldom  mentioned,  with- 
out a  derogatory  parenthesis,  in  any  author.  Brown. 

Thou  shalt  be -seen, 
Tho'  with  some  short  parenthesis  between, 
High  on  the  throne  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Don't  sufier  every  occasional  thought  to  can-j  you 
away  into  a  long  parenthesis,  and  thus  stretch  out 
your  discourse, aad  divert  you  from  the  point  in  hand. 

Watts. 
PAUEVfHE'TicAL,par-en-?Aet'te-kal.«f!iad/;. 

( fium  parenthesis.^  Pertaining  to  a  pa- 
renthesis. 
Pa'rer,  pi'rdr.^^  n.  s.  [from  pare.']     An 
instrument  to  cut  away  the  surface.. 


A  hone  and  a  parer,  like  sole  of  a  hoot, 
To  pare  away  grasse,  and  to  raise  up  the  root. 

Tusse^'. 
Pa'uergy,  p^rur-j^.    n.  s.    [^rx^ct.  and  tj- 
yav.J     Some  tiling  unimportant;  some- 
thing done  by  the  by. 

Scripture  btinji  serious,  and  commonly  omittmg 

such  pareisi<^s,  it  w»ll  be  unreasonable  to  condemn 

all  laughter.  ,    .   ^^''^'''■ 

PA'KGET,  pii'j^t.  n.  s.  Plaster  laid  upon 

roots  ot  rooms. 

Gold  was  the  parget,  and  the  cicling  bright 
Did  shine  all  scaly  with  great  plates  of  gold: 
1  he  lloor  with  jasp  and  emerald  «as  dight.  Spenser. 
Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  called  plaster 
Of  parget:  the  liner,  spaad.  H  oodward. 

To  Pa'rgei-,  p^i'jet.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.j  To  plaster;  to  cover  with  plas- 
ter. 

There  are  not  more  arts  of  disguising  our  corpo- 
real blemishes  than  our  moral;  and  yet,  while  we 
thus  paint  and  parget  our  own  deformities,  we  can- 
not allow  any  ihe-least  imperfection  of  another's  to 
remain  undetected.  Oov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Pa'rgeter,   pir'j^t-ur.  n.  s.  [from  par- 

ffet.]     A  plasltrer. 
Parhe'lion,  par-i.e'ii-tin.  n.  s.  [vufe!.  and 
j;A««4.]     A  mock  sun. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency  that  shines 
in  God,  for  those  dun  representations  of  it  that  we 
so  doat  on  in  the  creature,  is  as  absurd,  as  it  were 
for  a  Persian  to  ofier  his  sacrifice  to  a  parhelion,  in- 
stead of  adoring  the  sun.  Boyle. 
Pari'etal,  pa-rl'6-lal.  adj.  [from  paries, 
Latin.]  Constituting  the  sides  or  wails. 
The  lower  part  of  the  parietal  and  upper  part  of 
the  temporal  bones  were  fractured.                Shaip. 
Pari'etary,  pa-ri'6-tar-e.  n.  s.  [parietaire, 
Fr.]  An  herb.                          yJinswort/i. 
Pa'ring,   pa'ring.*^*  n.  s.    [from  pare.] 
That  which  is  pared  ofl"  any  thing;  the 
rind. 

Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  like  a  cheese;  and 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring.         Shakspeare. 

To  his  guest  tho'  no  way  sparing. 

He  eat  himself  the  rind  and  paring.  Pope. 

In  May,  after  rain,  pare  oft'  the  surface  of  the 

earth,  and  with  the  parings  raise  your  hills  high, 

and  enlarge  their  breadth.  Mortimer, 

Pa'ris,  pa/ris.  n.  s.  [^aconitum.]  An  herb. 

jJinsworth. 

PA'RISH,  par'rish.  n.  s.  [^paroc/iia,  low 
Latin;  paroisse,  French;  of  the  Greek 
netfoiytia,,  i.  e.  accolarum  conventus^  ac- 
colatus^  sacra  vicinia,]  The  particular 
charge  of  a  secular  priest. 

Every  church  is  either  cathedral,  conventual,  or 
parochial :  cathedral  is  that  where  there  is  a  bishop 
seated,  so  called  a  cathedra:  conventual  consists  ol 
regulai-  clerks,  professing  some  order  of  religion, 
or  of  a  dean  and  chapter,  or  other  college  of  spi- 
ritual men:  parochial  is  that  which  is  instituted  for 
saying  divine  service,  and  administering  the  holy 
sacraments  to  the  people,  dwelling  within  a  certain 
compass  of  ground  near  unto  it.  Our  realm  was 
first  divided  into  parishes  by  Honorius,  archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  636. 

Cowell. 

Dametas  came  piping  and  dancing,  the  merriest 
man  in  a  parish.  Sidney. 

By  the  catholick  church  is  meant  no  more  than 
the  common  church,  into  which  all  such  persons  as 
belonged  to  that  parish,  in  which  it  was  built,  Were 
wont  to  congregate.  Pearson. 

The  tythes,  his  parish  freely  paid,  he  took; 
But  never  su'd,  or  curs'd  with  bell  er  book. 

Dryden. 
Pa'hish,  par'rish.  adj. 


1.  Belonging  to  the  pariah;  having  tlie 
care  ot  tiie  parish. 

A  pariih  piiesl  was  of  the  pilgiim  train. 
An  awful,  luvereud,  and  religious  man.       Dryden. 

INot  parish  clerk,  who  calls  the  psalms  so  clear. 

Gay. 

The  oflice  of  the  church  is  perftrmed  by  the  par- 
ish priest,  at  the  time  of  his  interment.        ^iUjje. 

A  man  after  his  naiuial  death,  was  not  capable 
of  the  least  ^jo>  ii/i  ohice.  ^irbulhnot. 

The  parisit  allowance  to  poor  people,  is  very  sel- 
dom a  comlbrtable  maintenance.  Law. 

2.  Maintauieu  by  ti.e  parish. 
The  ghost  and  the  jtaiish  girl  aie  entire  new  cha- 
racters. Gay. 

Pari'shioner,  pa-rish'un  iir.  n.  s.  \_paro- 
issien,  treiicli;  fron.  parish. j  One  that 
belongs  to  the  parish. 

I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my  parish- 
ioners, for  their  sons  are  well  tutored  by  you. 

Shakspeare. 
Hail  bishop  Valentine,  whose  day  this  is, 
All  the  air  is  thy  diocese; 
And  all  the  chirping  choristers 
And  other  birds  are  thy  parishioners.  Donne. 

In  the  greater  out-parishes  many  of  the  parish- 
ioners, through  neglect,  do  perish.  Graunt. 
1  have  deposited  thirty  marks,  to  be  distiibuied 
among  the  pooi  parislnoners.  JiOciison, 
Pa'ritor,  pai'retilr."'^  n.s.  [for  appari- 
tor.] A  beadle;  a  summoner  ol  the 
courts  of  civil  law. 

You  shall  be  summoned  by  an  host  of  paritmrs, 
you  shall  be  sentenced  in  the  spiritual  court. 

Dryden. 
Pa'rity,  par'r6-t6.    n.  s     [paritr,  French; 
pariias,  Latin.]  Equality;  resemblance. 
W  e  may  here  justly  tax  the  dishonesty  and  shame- 
fulness  of  the  mouths,  who  have  upbraided  us  with 
the  opinion  of  a  certain  stoical  parity  of  sins.  Hall. 
That  Christ  or  his  apostles  ever  commanded  to 
set  up  such  a  parity  ol  presbyters,  and  in  such  a 
way  as  those  Scots  endeavour,  1  think  i»  not  vei-y 
disputable.  King  Cliarles. 

Survey  the  total  set  of  animals,  and  we  may,  in 
their  legs  or  organs  of  progression,  observe  an 
equality  of  length  and  paritt/ of  numeration;  not  any 
to  have  an  odd  leg,  or  the  movers  of  one  side  not 
exactly  answered  by  the  other.  Brown. 

Those  accidental  occurrences,  which  excited  So- 
crates to  the  discovery  of  such  an  invention,  might 
fall  in  with  that  man  that  is  of  a  perfect  parity  with 
Socrates.  Hale. 

Their  agreement,  in  essential  characters,  makes 
rather  an  identity  than  a  parity.  Glunvilk- 

Women  could  not  live  in  that  parity  and  equality 
of  expence  with  their  husbands,  as  now  they  do. 

Graunt. 
By  an  exact  parity  of  reason,  we  may  argue,  if  a 
man  has  no  sense  of  those  kindnesses  that  pass  upon 
him,  from  one  like  himself,  whom  he  sees  and  knows, 
how  much  less  shall  his  heart  be  affected  with  the 
grateful  sense  of  his  favours,  whom  he  converses 
with  only  by  imperfect  speculations,  by  the  discours- 
es of  reason,  or  the  discoveries  of  faith.'       South, 
PARK,  pirk.8^   n.  s.   [peappuc,  Saxon; 
pare,  French.]    A  piece  ol  ground  en- 
closed and  stored  with  wild  beasts  of 
chase,  which  a  man  may  have  by  pre- 
scription or  the  king's  grant. 

Manwood,  in  his  forest-law  defines  it  thus:  a  park 
h  a  place  for  privilege  for  wild  beasts  of  venery, 
and  also  for  other  v^ild  beasts  that  are  beasts  of  the 
forest  and  of  the  chase:  and  those  wild  beasts  are 
to  have  a  firm  peace  and  protection  there,  so  that  no 
man  may  hurt  or  chase  them  within  the  park,  with- 
out license  of  the  owner:  a  park  is  of  another  na- 
ture, than  either  a  chase  or  a  warren;  for  a;»flrk 
must  be  inclosed,  and  may  not  lie  open;  if  it  does, 
it  is  a  good  cause  of  seizure  into  the  king's  hiinds: 
and  the  owner  cannot  have  action  against  such  as 
hunt  in  his  park,  if  it  lies  open.  CowtU- 
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We  have  parks  and  inclosures  of  all  sorts  of  beasts 
and  birds,  which  we  use  not  only  for  view  or  rare- 
ness but  liiiewise  for  dissections  and  trials.    Bacon. 
To  Park,  p^rk.  t^.  a.  [from  llie  noun.]  To 
enclose  as  in  a  park. 

How  are  we  park\l,  and  bounded  in  a  pale? 
A  little  herd  of  England's  tiin'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakspeare . 

Pa'rker,  pirk'iir.8*  n.  s.  [from  fiar/c.^  A 

park-keeper.  jUnswort/i. 

PA'uKLEAVts,  pirk'l^vz.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

^linsivorth. 
Parle,  pirl.  n.  «.  [from  /larler,  Vr.'\  Con- 
versation; talk;  oral  treaty;  oral  discus- 
sion of  any  thing. 

C)f  all  the  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  park  encounter  me, 
In  thy  opinion,  which  is  worthiest  love?        Shaksp. 
Our  trumpet  cali'd  you  to  this  general  parte. 

Shakspeare. 
The  bishop,  by  a  parte,  is,  with  a  show 
Of  combination,  cunningly  betray'd.  Daniel. 

Why  meet  we  thus,  like  wrangling  advocates, 
To  urge  the  justice  of  our  cause  with  words? 
I  hate  this  parte;  'tis  tame:  if  we  must  meet, 
Give  me  my  arms.  Rowe. 

To  P A'RLEY,  pir'le.  v.  n.  [from  parler, 
Fr.]  To  treat  by  word  of  mouth;  to 
talk;  to  discuss  any  thing  orally.  It  is 
much  used  in  war  for  a  meeting  of  ene- 
mies to  talk. 

A  Turk  desired  the  captain  to  send  some,  with 
whom  they  might  more  conveniently  parley. 

Knolles. 

He  parleys  with  her  a  while,  as  imagining  she 

would  advise  him  to  proceed.  Broome. 

Pa'rley,   pir'ie.    7i,  s.    [from  the   verb  ] 

Oral  treaty;  talk;  conference;  discussion 

by  word  of  mouth. 

Seek  rather  by  parley  to  recover  them,  than  by 
the  sword.  Sidney. 

Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parkij; 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling.  Shakspeare. 

Summon  a  pailey,  we  will  talk  with  him 

Shakspeare. 
Let  us  resolve  never  to  have  any  parley  with  our 
lusts,  but  to  make  some  considerable  progress  in  our 
repentance.  Calamy. 

Parley  and  holding  intelligence  with  guilt  in  the 
most  trivinl  things,  he  pronounced  as  treason  to  our- 
selves, as  well  as  unto  God.  Felt. 

No  gentle  means  could  be  essay'd; 
'Twas  beyond  parley  when  the  siege  was  laid. 

'  Dryden. 

Force  never  yet  a  generous  heart  did  gain ; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain. 

Dryden. 
Yet  when  some  better  fated  youth 
Shall  with  his  am'rous  parley  move  thee, 

Reflect  one  moment  on  his  truth, 
Who,  dying  thus,  persists  to  love  thee.  Prior. 

PARLIAMENT,  pir'le-m^nt.«74  „.  ,. 
f_fiarlia7nentumy  low  Latin;  parlement, 
French.]  In  England,  is  the  assembly 
of  the  king  and  three  estates  of  the 
realm;  namely,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
lords  temporal,  and  commons,  for  tlic 
debating  of  matters,  touching  the  com- 
monwealth, especially  the  making  and 
correcting  of  laws;  wiiich  assembly  or 
court  is,  of  all  others,  the  highest,  and 
of  greatest  authority.  Coivell. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliameiU.  Shakspeare. 
Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's  heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parlianunt  house. 

Shakspeare. 


The  true  use  of  parliaments  is  very  excellent; 
and  be  often  called,  and  continued  as  long  as  is  ne- 


cessary. 


Bacon. 


1  thought  the  right  way  of  parliaments  the  most 
safe  for  my  crown,  as  best  pleasing  to  my  people. 

King  Charles. 
These  are  mob  readers:  if  Virgil  and  Martial 
stood  for  parliament  men,  we  know  who  would 
carry  it.  Dryden. 

Parliame'ntauy,  pir-I6-m^n'ta-r^.  adj. 
[from  parliament.']  Enacted  by  parlia- 
ment; pert  (ining  to  parliament. 

To  the  three  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  or  lines, 
and  conquest,  were  added  two  more;  the  authorities 
parliamentary  and  papal.  Bacon. 

Many  things,  that  obtain  as  common  law,  had 
their  original  by  parliamentary  acts,  or  constitutions 
made  in  writings  by  the  king,  lords,  and  commons. 

Hale. 
Credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt,  without  par- 
liamentary security,  I  think  to  be  dangerous  and  il- 
legal. Swift. 
Pa'rlour,   pir'lfir.^**   n.  s.    [_parloir,  Fr. 
parlatorio,  Italian.^ 

1.  A  room  in  monasteries,  where  the  reli- 
gious meet  and  converse. 

2.  A  room  in  houses  on  the  first  floor,  ele- 
gantly furnished  for  reception  or  enter- 
tainment. 

Can  we  judge  it  a  thing  seemly  for  a  man  to  go 
about  the  building  of  an  house  to  the  God  of  hea- 
ven, with  no  other  appearance  than  if  his  end  were 
to  rear  up  a  kitchen  or  a  parlour  for  bis  own  use? 

Hooker. 

Back  again  fair  Alma  led  them  right, 

And  soon  into  a  goodly  parlour  brought.     Spenser. 

It  would  be  infinitely  more  shumeful  in  the  dress 

of  the  kitchen  to  receive  the  entertainments  of  the 

parlour.  South. 

Roof  and  sides  were  like  a  parlour  made, 
A  soft  recess,  and  a  cool  summer  shade.     Dryden. 

The  first,  forgive  my  verse  if  too  diffuse, 
Perform'd  the  kitchen's  and  the  par/our's  use; 
The  second,  better  bolted  and  immur'd. 
From  wolves  his  out-door  family  secur'd.       Harte. 
PA'RLOUS,  p^r'lils.s'-*  adj.  [This  might 
seem  to  come  from  parler,  Fr.  to  speak; 
but  Junius  derives  it,  I  think  rightly, 
fromprn/oMs,  in  which  sense  it  answers 
to  the  Latin  improbus.']  Keen;  sprightly; 
waggish. 

Midas  durst  communicate 
To  none  but  to  his  wife  his  ears  of  state; 
One  must  be  trusted,  and  he  thought  her  fit, 
As  passing  prudent,  and  a  parlous  wit.         Dryden. 
Pa'rlousness,   p&r  liis-n^s.    n.   s.    [from 
parlous.']    Quickness;  keenness  of  tem- 
per. 
Parmacit'ty,    pir-ma-sit'te.    n.  s.    Cor- 
rupiedly  for  sperma  ceti.       Mnsivorth. 
Pa'rnel,   p^r'nel.  n.  s.  [The  diminutive 
of  patronella.']  A  punk;  a  slut.    Obso- 
lete. Skinner. 
Paro'chial  pa-r6'kd-al.  adj.  [parocMalis, 
from  paroc/iia,  low  Lat.]    Belonging  to 
a  parish. 

The  married  state  of  parochial  pastors  hath  given 
them  the  opportunity  of  setting  a  more  exiot  and 
univei-sal  pattern  of  holy  living,  to  the  people  com- 
mitted to  their  charge.  Jltierhury. 
PA'RODY,  par'ro-de.  n.  s.  \_parodie,  Fr. 
TTxpu^itt.]  A  kind  of  writing,  in  which 
the  words  of  an  author  or  his  thou^lits 
are  taken,  and  by  a  slight  change  adapt- 
ed to  some  new  purpose. 

The  imitations  of  the  ancients  are  added  toge- 
ther with  some  of  the  parodies  and  allusions  to  the 
most  excellent  of  the  uioJerns.  Pope. 


To  Pa'rody,  par'r6-d6.  v.  a.  yiarodur, 
French;  from  fiarody.]  To  copy  by  way 
of  pai'ody. 

I  have  tianslated,  or  rather  parroJifrf,  a  poem  of 
Horace,  in  which  I  introduce  vou  advising  me. 

Pope. 
Paro'le,   p6-r6le'.    n.   s.    [fiarole,    Fr.] 
Word   given  as  an  assurance;   promise 
given  by  a  prisoner  not  to  go  away. 

Love's  votaries  enthrall  each  other's  soul, 
Till  both  of  them  live  but  upon  parole.  Cleaveland. 
Be  very  tender  of  your  honour,  and  not  fall  in 
love;  because  I  have  a  scrujde  wliether  you  cau 
keep  your  parole,  if  you  become  a  prisoner  to  the 
ladies.  Swift. 

Paronoma'si.\,  pai-6-n6-ma'zh6-a."3  „,  .,. 

[^TTxpavof^ccs-ix']  A  rhetorical  figure,  in 
which,  by  the  change  of  a  letter  or  syl- 
lable, several  things  are  alluded  to.  It 
is  called  in  Latin,  ag-7io7mnatio.  Diet. 
Parony'chia,  par-6-ni'k6-a.  n.  s.  [w«^a». 
vv^ix;  fiaronychif,  Fr.]  A  preternatu- 
ral swelling  or  sore  under  the  root  of 
the  nail  in  one's  finger;  a  felon;  a  whit- 
low. Diet. 
Paro'nymous,  par-6n'n^-mus.  adj.  \jxct.fi- 
¥Vfcoi  J   Rese.nbling  another  word. 

Shew  your  critical  learning  in  the  etymology  of 
terms,  the  synonymous  and  the  paronymous  or  kin- 
dred names.  Watts. 
PA'uoquET,  par'6-kwet.  n.  s.  \jiarroqu€t^ 
or  p^rraquet.,  Fr.]  A  small  species  of 
parrot. 

The  great,  red  and  blue,  are  parrots;  the  middle- 
most, called  popinjays;  and  the  lesser,  parroquets: 
in  all  above  twenty  sorts.  Gi-ew. 

I  would  not  give  my  parroquet 
For  all  the  doves  that  ever  flew.  Prior. 

Pa'uotid,  pa-rot'tid.*''^  adj.  [/larotide,  Fr. 
TTxpultf,  TTXfec  and  *T«.]  Salivary:  so 
named  because  near  the  ears. 

Beasts  and  birds,  having  one  common  use  of  spit- 
tle, are  furnished  with  tlie  parotid  glands,  which 
help  to  supply  the  mouth  with  it.  Grew. 

Pa'rotis,  pa-r6'tls.«^3  „,  3,  \jrxpu]ii.']  A 
tumour  in  the  glandules  behind  and 
about  the  ears,  generally  called  the 
emunctories  of  the  brain;  though  in- 
deed, they  are  the  external  foimtains  of 
the  saliva  of  the  mouth.  Wiseman. 

Pa'roxysm,  par'rok-sizm.*"^  71,  s.  [7r«^a|- 
vTfMi;  fiaroxysme^  Fr.]  A  fit;  pcriodi- 
cal  exacerbation  of  a  disease. 

I  fancied  to  myself  a  kind  of  ease,  in  the  change 
of  the /)aroxi/S(n.  Dryden. 

Amorous  girls,  through  the  fury  of  an  hysterick 
paroxysm,  are  cast  into  a  trance  for  an  hour. 

Hancy. 

The  greater  distance  of  time  there  is  between 
the  paroxysms,  the  fever  is  less  dangerous,  but  more 
obstinate.  Arhnthnot. 

Pa'rricide,  par're-side.''^  n.  s.  [puricide^ 

Fr.  fiarricida,  Latin.] 
1 .  One  who  destroys  his  father. 
I  told  him  the  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  pan-jpjdes  did  all  their  thunder  bend; 
Spoke  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  liound  lo  th'  father.         Shakfeart. 
2-  One   who   destroys  or   invades  any  ip 
whom  he  owes  pai  ticular  reverence,  as 
his  country  or  patron. 
3.  [fiarricidf,  Fr.  parricidiu w,  hut..]  The 
murder  of  a  father;  murder  of  oie  to 
whom  revcuMice  is  due. 
.^Uho^igh  he  were  a  prince  ia  military  virtue  an- 
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proved,  and  likewise  a  good  law-malcer;  yet  his 
cruelties  and  panicides  weighed  down  his  virtues. 

Bacon. 
Morat  was  always  bloody,  now  he's  base; 
And  has  so  far  in  usurpation  gone, 
He  will  by  pmiricide  secure  the  throne.       Dryden. 
Parrici'dal,  par-re-sl'dal.        )       adj. 
Pakrici'dious,  par-r^-sid'ytis.  5       [from 
fiai-ricida,  Lat.]  Relating  to  parricide; 
committing  parricide. 

He  is  now  paid  in  his  own  way,  the  parricidious 
animal,  and  punishment  of  murtherers  is  upon  him. 

Brown. 
Pa'rrot,  par'rflt.*^^  n.  s.  [Jierroquet.,  Fr.] 
A  party-coloured  bird  of  the  species  of 
the  hooked  bill,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
act imitation  of  the  human  voice.  See 
Paroquet. 

Some  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyes, 
And  laugh  like  pan-ots  at  a  bag-piper.         Shaksp. 

Who  taught  the  pajTot  human  notes  to  try? 
'Twas  witty  want,  fierce  hunger  to  appease.  Dryd. 
To  Pa'rry,  par'r^.  v.  n.  [fiarer^  French.] 
To  put  by  thrusts;  to  fence. 

A  man  of  courage,  who  cannot  fence,  and  will  put 
all  upon  one  thrust,  and  not  stand  parrying,  has  the 
odds  against  a  moderate  fencer.  Locke. 

I  could 
By  dint  of  logick  strike  thee  mute; 
With  learned  skill,  now  push,  now  parry, 
From  Darii  to  Bocardo  vary.  Prior. 

To  Parse,  p^rse.^*  v.  a.  [from/zars,  Lat.] 
To  resolve  a  sentence  into  the  elements 
or  parts  of  speech.  It  is  a  word  only 
used  in  grammar  schools. 

Let  him  construe  the  letter  into  English,  and 
parse  it  over  perfectly.  Ascham. 

Let  scholars  reduce  the  words  to  their  original, 
to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first  tense  of  verbs,  and 
give  an  account  of  their  formations  and  changes, 
their  syntax  and  dependencies,  which  is  called  par- 
sing. Waits. 
Parsimo'nious,     par-s6-m6'ne-6s.     adj. 
|_from  fiarsimony.~\     Covetous;   frugal; 
sparing.     It  is   sometimes   of  a  good, 
sometimes  of  a  bad  sense. 

A  prodigal  king  is  nearer  a  tyrant,  than  a  parsi- 
monious;  for  store  at  home  draweth  not  his  con- 
templations abroad,  but  want  supplieth  itself  of  what 
is  next.  Bacon. 

Extraordinary  funds  for  one  campaign  may  spaix 
us  the  expcnce  of  many  years,  whereas  a  long  par- 
simonious war  will  drain  us  of  more  men  and  money. 

Mdison. 

Parsimonioxis  age  and  rigid  wisdom.  Rowe. 

Parsimo'niously,         pir-s^-mo'ne-As-le. 

adv.  [from  parsimonious.~\  Covetously; 

frugally;  sparingly. 

Our  ancestors  acted  parsimonioxisly,  because  they 
only  spent  their  own  treasure  for  the  good  of  their 
posterity;  whereas  we  squandered  away  the  trea- 
sures of  our  posterity.  Swifl. 
Parsimo'niousness,  p&r-s^-mo'ne-ias-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  /larsimonious.^     A  disposi- 
tion to  spare  and  save. 
PA'RSIMONY,    par'se-miin-e.«''3    n.    s. 
[fiarsimonia^  Latin.]     Frugality;  covet- 
ousness;  niggardliness;  saving  temper. 
The  ways  to  enrich  are  many;  parsimony  is  one 
of  the  best,  and  yet  is  not  innocent;  for  it  with- 
holdeth  men  from  works  of  liberality.            Bacon. 
These  people  by  their  extreme  parsimony,  soon 
grow  into  wealth  from  the  smallest  beginnings 

Swijt. 

Pa'rsley,   pkrs'le.   n.   s.  [fiersil,  French; 

a/iium.,  Latin;  fiersli,  Welsh.]  An  herb. 

A  wench  married  in  the  afternoon,  as  she  went  to 

tlie  garden  for  parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.        Shaksp. 


Green  beds  o{ parsley  near  the  river  grow.  Dryd. 

Sempronia  dug  Titus  out  of  the  parsley-hed,  as 

they  use  to  tell  children,  and  thereby  became  his 

mother.  Locke. 

Pa'ksnep,    pirs'nip.'"^   n.    s.    [/lasttnaca, 

Lat.]  A  plant. 

November  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  changeable 
green,  and  bunches  of  parsneps  and  turneps  in  his 
right  hand.  Peacham. 

PA'RSON,  paWs'n.ios  i-o  „.  s.  [Derived 
either  from  /lersona,  because  the/iarson 
omnium  fiersonam  in  ecclesia  sustinet; 
or  from  fiarochianus,  the  parish  priest.] 

1.  The  priest  of  a  parish;  one  that  has  a 
parochial  charge  or  cure  of  souls. 

Abbot  was  preferred  by  king  James  to  the  bish- 
oprick  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield,  before  he  had 
been  parson,  vicar,  or  curate  of  any  parish  church. 

Clarendon. 

2.  A  clergyman. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep; 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.  Shaksp. 

3.  It  is  applied  to  the  teachers  of  the 
presbyterians. 

Pa'rsonage,   par's'n-ige.so   7i.    s.    [from 
parsc7i.']     The  benefice  of  a  parish;  a 
rectory. 
I  have  given  him  (he  parsonage  of  the  parish. 

Mdison. 
PART,  part."  n.s.  [/;ar«,Lat.] 

1.  Something  less  than  the  whole;  a  por- 
tion; a  quantity  taken  from  a  larger 
quantity. 

Helen's  cheeks,  but  not  her  heart, 
Atalanta's  better  part.  Shaksp. 

The  people  stood  at  the  nether  part  of  the  mount. 

Exodus. 

This  law  wanted  not  parts  of  prudent  and  deep 
foresight;  for  it  took  away  occasion  to  pry  into  the 
king's  title.  Bacon. 

The  citizens  were  for  the  most  part  slain  or  ta- 
ken. Knolles. 

Henry  had  divided 
The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

These  conclude  that  to  happen  often,  which  hap- 
peneth  but  sometimes ;  that  never,  which  happeneth 
but  seldom;  and  that  always,  which  happeneth  for 
the  most  part.  Brown. 

Besides  his  abilities  as  a  soldier,  which  were  emi- 
nent, he  had  veiy  great  parts  of  breeding,  being  a 
very  great  scholal*  in  the  political  parts  of  learning. 

Clarendon. 

When  your  judgment  shall  grow  stronger,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  examine,  part  by  part,  those  works 
which  have  given  reputation  to  the  masters    Dryd. 

Of  heavenly  part,  and  part  of  earthly  blood ; 
A  mortal  woman  mixing  with  a  god.  Dryden. 

Our  ideas  of  extension  and  number,  do  they  not 
contain  a  secret  relation  of  the  parts'!  Locke. 

2.  Member. 

He  fully  possessed  the  revelation  he  had  received 
from  God;  all  the  parts  wore  formed,  in  his  mind, 
into  one  harmonious  body.  Locke. 

3.  Particular;  distinct  species. 

Eusebia  brings  them  up  to  all  kinds  of  labour 
that  are  proper  for  women,  as  sowing,  knitting,  spin- 
ning, and  ail  other  parts  of  housewifery.  Law. 

4.  Ingredients  in  a  mingled  mass. 

Many  in-egulai-  and  degenerate  parts,  by  the  de- 
fective oeconomy  of  nature,  continue  complicated 
with  the  blood.  Blackmore. 

5.  That  which,  in  division,  falls  to  each. 

Go  not  without  thy  wife,  but  let  me  bear 
My  part  of  danger,  with  an  equal  share.     Dryden. 

Had  I  been  won,  I  had  deserv'd  your  blame; 
But  sure  my  part  was  nothing  but  the  shame. 

Dryden. 

6.  Proportional  quantity. 

It  was  so  strong,  that  never  any  fiH'd 


A  cup,  where  that  was  but  by  drops  instill'd, 

And  drunke  it  off;  but  'twas  before  allaid 

With  ovcnty  jiarts  in  water.  Chapman 

7.  Share;  concern. 

Forasmuch  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 

and  blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same.  Hebrews. 

Sheba  said,  we  have  no  part  in  David,  neither 

have  we  inheritance  in  the  son  of  Jesse.  2  Samuel. 

The  ungodly  made  a  covenant  with  death,  be- 
cause they  are  worthy  to  take  part  with  it.  Wisdom. 

Agamemnon  provokes  Apollo,  whom  he  was  wil- 
ling to  appease  afterwards  at  the  cost  of  Achilles 
who  had  no  part  in  his  fault.  Pope, 

8.  Side;  party;  interest;  faction:  to   take 
part,  is  to  act  in  favour  of  another. 

Michael  Cassia, 
When  I  have  spoken  of  you  dispraisingly. 
Hath  ta'en  your  part.  Shakgp. 

And  that  he  might  on  many  props  repose. 
He  strengths  bis  own,  and  who  his  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 

Let  not  thy  divine  heart 
Forethink  me  any  ill; 

Destiny  may  take  thy  part, 
And  may  thy  fears  fulfil.  Donne, 

Some  other  pow'r 
Might  have  aspir'd,  and  me,  tho'  mean. 
Drawn  to  his  part.  Milton. 

Call  up  their  eyes,  and  fix  them  on  your  example; 
that  so  natural  ambition  might  take  part  with  reason 
and  their  interest  to  encourage  imitation.  Glanville, 

A  brand  preserv'd  to  warm  some  prince's  heart, 
And  make  whole  kingdoms  take  her  brother's  port. 

Waller. 

The  arm  thus  waits  upon  the  heai-t, 
So  quick  to  take  the  bully's  part; 
That  one,  tho'  warm,  decides  more  slow 
Than  t'  other  executes  the  blow.  Prior. 

9.  Something  relating  or  belonging. 

For  Zelmane's  part  she  would  have  been  glad  of 
the  fall,  which  made  her  bear  the  sweet  burden  of 
Philoelea,  but  that  she  feared  she  might  receive 
some  hurt.  Sidney. 

For  my  par<,  I  would  entirtain  the  legend  of  my 
love  with  quiet  hours.  Shaksp, 

For  your  parf,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  upon.  Shaksp. 

For  my  part,  I  have  no  servile  end  in  my  labour, 
which  may  restrain  or  embase  the  freedom  of  my 
judgment.  Wotton, 

For  my  part,  I  think  there  is  nothing  so  secret 
that  shall  not  be  brought  to  light,  within  the  world. 

Burnet. 

10.  Particular  office  or  character. 

The  pneumatical  part,  which  is  in  all  tangible 
bodies,  and  hath  some  affinity  with  the  air,  perform- 
eth  the  parts  of  the  air:  as,  when  you  knock  upon 
an  empty  barrel,  the  sound  is,  in  pai-t,  created  by 
the  air  on  the  outside,  and,  in  part,  by  the  air  in 
the  inside.  Bacon. 

Store  of  plants,  the  effects  of  nature;  and  where 
the  people  did  their  part,  such  increase  of  maize. 

Heylin, 

Accuse  not  nature,  she  hath  done  her  port; 
Do  thou  but  thine.  MUon. 

1 1.  Character  appropriated  in  a  play. 

That  port 
Was  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  performed.  Shaksp. 

Have  you  the  lion's  port  written;'  give  it  me,  for 
I  am  slow  of  study.  Shaksp. 

God  is  the  master  of  the  scenes:  we  must  not 
chuse  which  part  we  shall  act;  it  concerns  us  only 
to  be  careful,  that  we  do  it  well.  Taylor. 

12.  Business;  duty. 

Let  them  be  so  furnished  and  instructed  for  the 
military  part,  as  they  may  defend  themselves. 

Bacon. 

13.  Action;  conduct. 

Find  him,  my  lord. 
And  chide  him  hither  straight:  this  port  of  bis 
Conjoins  with  my  disease.  Shak^, 

14.  Relation  reciprocal. 
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Inquire  not  whether  the  sacraments  confer  grace 
by  their  own  excellency,  because  they,  who  affirm 
they  do,  require  so  mucli  duty  on  our  parts,  as  they 
also  do,  who  attribute  the  effect  to  our  moral  dis- 
position. Taylor. 
The  scripture  tells  us  the  terms  of  this  covenant  of 
God's  port  and  ours;  namely,  that  he  will  be  our 
God,  and  we  shall  be  his  people.               Tillotson. 

It  might  be  deem'd,  on  our  historian's  part, 
Or  too  much  negligence  or  want  of  art. 
If  he  forgot  the  vast  magnificence 
Of  royal  Theseus.  Dryden. 

15.  In  good  fiart;  in  ill  part:  as  well  done; 
as  ill  done. 

God  accepteth  it  in  gooA  part,  at  the  hands  of 
faithful  men.  Hooker. 

16.  [In  the  plural. "j     Qualities;  powers; 
faculties,  or  accomplishments. 

Who  is  courteous,  noble,  liberal,  but  he  that  hath 
the  example  before  his  eyes  of  Amphialus;  where 
are  all  heroical  parts,  but  in  Amphialus.'      Sidney. 

Such  licentious  parts  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  hurt  of  the  English,  or  maintenance  of  their  own 
lewd  liberty.  Spenser. 

I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man, 
Wliich  honour  docs  acknowleiige.  Shaksp. 

Solomon  was  a  prince  adorned  with  such  parts  oC 
mind,  and  exalted  by  such  a  concurrence  of  all  pros- 
perous events  to  make  him  magnificent.         Soutlt. 

The  Indian  princes  discover  fine  parts  and  excel- 
lent endowments,  without  improvement.       Felton. 

Any  employment  of  our  talents,  whether  of  our 
parts,  our  time,  or  money,  that  is  not  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  God,  that  is  not  for  such  ends 
as  are  suitable  to  his  glory,  are  as  great  absurdities 
and  failings.  Laio. 

17.  [In  the  plural.]     Quarters;  regions; 
districts. 

Although  no  man  was,  in  our  parts,  spoken  of, 
but  he,  for  his  manhood;  yet,  as  though  therein  he 
excelled  himself,  he  was  called  the  courteous  Am- 
phialus. Sidney. 

When  he  had  gone  over  those  parts,  he  came  in- 
to Greece.  ^^cls. 

All  parts  resound  with  tumults,  plaints,  and  fears, 
And  grisly  death,  in  sundry  shapes,  appears.   Dryd. 

18.  -For  the  most  fiart.  Cominonly;  oftcner 
than  otherwise 

Of  a  plain  and  honest  nature,  /or  the  most  part, 
they  were  found  to  be.  Ilcylin. 

Paht,  [tkvt  adv.  Partly;  in  some  measure. 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  shew'd  me. 
And  part  being  prompted;  by  your  present  trouble, 
I'll  lend  you  something.  Sliaksp. 

To  Part,  |)S.rt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  divide;  to  share;  to  distribute. 

All  that  believed,  sold  their  goods,  and  parted 
(hem  to  all  men,  as  e\(.'ry  man  had  need.         Ads. 

Jove  himself  nj  less  content  would  be 
To  part  his  throne,  and  share  his  heav'n  with  thee. 

Pope. 

2.  To  separate;  to  disunite. 

Nought  but  death  shall  part  thee  and  me.  Ruth. 
All  the  world, 
As  'twere  the  bus'ness  of  mankind  to  part  us, 
Is  arni'd  against  my  love.  Dryden. 

3.  To  brc  dk  into  pieces. 

Part  it  in  pieces,  and  pour  oil  thereon.  Levitictis. 

4.  To  keep  asunder. 

In  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  Eiij!;lish,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country.  Shalcsp. 

5.  To  separate  combatants. 

Who  saitl 
King  John  did  fly,  an  hour  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  pari  our  weary  powers. 

Shaksp  are. 
Jove  did  both  Iiosls  survey 
And,  when  he  plcas'd  to  thunder,  pari  the  fray. 

Waller. 

6.  To  secern. 

VOL.  ir. 


Prior. 


Milton. 


The  liver  minds  his  own  afl'air. 
And  parts  and  strains  the  vital  juices. 

To  Part,  pirt.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  separated. 
Powerful  hands  will  not  part 

Easilv  from  possession  won  with  arms. 

'Twas  for  him  much  easier  to  subdue 
Those  foes  he  fought  with,  than  to  part  from  you. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  quit  each  other. 
,     He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand,  and  so  they  parted. 

Shaksp. 

This  was  the  design  of  a  people,  that  were  at  li- 
berty to  part  asunder,  but  desired  to  keep  in  one  bo- 
dy. Locke. 

What!  part,  for  ever  part?  unkind  Ismena; 
Oh!  can  you  think  that  death  is  half  so  dreadful. 
As  it  would  be  to  live  without  thee.'  Smith. 

If  it  pleases  God  to  restore  me  to  my  health,  I 
shall  make  a  third  journey;  if  not,  we  mustpoW  as 
all  human  creatures  have  parted.  Swift. 

3.  To  take  farewell. 
Ere  I  could 

Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

Shaksp. 

Nuptial  bow'r!  by  me  adorn'd,  from  thee 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither /wander.'        Milton. 

Upon  his  removal,  they  parted  from  him  with 
tears  in  their  eyes.  Sicift- 

4.  To  have  share. 
As  his  part  is,  that  goeth  down  to  the  battle,  so 

shall  his  part  be,  that  tarrieth  by  the  stuff;  they  shall 
part  alike.  haiah. 

5.  \jiartir.f  French.")     To  go  away;  lo  set 
out. 

So  parted  they;  the  angel  up  to  heaven 
From  the  thick  shade,  and  Adam  to  his  bow'r. 

Milton. 
Thy  father 
Embrac'd  me,  parting  for  the  Etrurian  land.  Dryd. 

.  To  Part  rjit/i.     To  quit;  to  resign;   to 
lose;  to  be  separated  from. 

For  her  sake,  I  do  rear  up  her  boy; 
And  for  her  sake,  I  will  not  part  with  him.  Shaksp. 

An  affectionate  wife,  when  in  fear  of  parting 
loith  her  beloved  husband,  heartily  desired  of  God 
his  life  or  society,  upon  any  conditions  that  were 
not  sinful.  Taylor. 

Celia,  for  thy  sake,  I  part 
With  all  that  grew  so  near  my  heart; 
And  that  I  may  successful  prove, 
Transform  myself  to  what  you  love.  Waller. 

Thou   marble  hew'st,   ere   long  to  part  with 
breath, 
And  houses  rear'st,  unmindful  of  thy  death.  Sandys- 

Lixiviate  salts,  though,  by  piercing  the  bodies  of 
vegetables,  they  dispose  them  to  part  readily  icilh 
their  tincture,  yet  some  tinctures  they  do  not  only 
draw  out,  but  likewise  alter.  Boyle. 

The  ideas  of  hunger  and  warmth  are  some  of  the 
first  that  children  have,  and  which  they  scarce  ever 
part  icilh.  Locke. 

What  a  despicable  figure  must  oiock-patriots 
make,  who  venture  to  be  hanged  for  the  ruin  of  those 
civil  rights,  which  their  ancestors,  rather  than  part 
with,  chose  to  be  cut  to  pieces  in  the  field  of  battle.' 

Mdison. 

The  good  things  of  this  world  so  delight  in,  as 
remember,  that  we  are  to  ;>«?•<  tfi//t  them,  to  e.x- 
chang-o  them  for  more  durable  enjoyments.  Attcrb. 

As  for  riches  and  power,  our  Saviour  plainly  de- 
termines, that  the  best  way  to  make  them  blessings, 
is  to  part  with  thcni.  Swift 

Pa'rtabi.e,  p^rt'a-bl.*"«  adj.  [from  /lart.^ 
Divisible;  such  as  may  be  parted. 

His  hot  love  was  partable  among  three  other  of 

his  mistresses.  Camden. 

Pa'rtage,    part'tadje.^"    n.    s.   yiartagc, 

French.]     Division;  act  of  sharing  or 

parting.  A  word  merely  French. 

O  O 


Men  have  agreed  to  a  disproportionate  and  un- 
equal possession  of  the  earth,  ha\ing  found  out  a 
way,  how  a  man  may  fairly  possess  more  land, 
than  he  himself  can  use  the  product  of,  by  receiv- 
ing, in  exchange  for  the  overplus,  gold  and  silver: 
\!a\s  portage  of  things,  in  an  equality  of  private  pos- 
sessions, men  have  made  practicable  out  of  the 
bounds  of  society  without  compact,  only  by  putting 
a  value  on  gold  and  silver,  and  tacitly  agreeing  in 
the  use  of  money.  Locke. 

To  Parta'ke,  par-take',  v.  n.  preterit,  J 
fiartook;  participle  passive,  partaken, 
[fiart  and  take.~^ 

1 .  To  have  share  of  any  thing;  to  take 
share  with:  it  is  commonly  used  with  of 
before  the  thing  shared.  Locke  uses  it 
with  in. 

Partake  and  use  my  kingdom  as  your  own. 
And  shall  be  yours  while  I  command  the  crown. 

Dryden . 

How  far  brutes  partake  in  this  faculty  is  not  easy 
to  determine.  Locke. 

Truth  and  falsehood  have  no  other  trial  but  rea- 
son and  proof,  which  they  made  use  of  to  make  them- 
selves knowing,  and  so  must  others  too,  that  will 
partake  in  their  knowledge.  Locke. 

2.  To  participate;  to  have  something  of 
the  properly,  nauue.  claim,  or  right. 

The  attorney  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 
partly  of  a  judge,  ana  partly  of  an  attorney-general . 

Bacon. 

3.  To  be  admitted  to;  not  to  be  excluded. 

You  may  partake  o/any  thing  we  say, 
We  speak  no  treason.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  combine;  to  unite  in  some  bad  de- 
sign.    A  juridical  sense. 

As  it  prevents  factions  and  partakings,   so   it 
keeps  the  rule  and  administration  of  the  laws  uni- 
form. Hale. 
To  Parta'kjs,  par-tike',  v.  a. 

1.  To  share;  to  have  part  in. 

By  and  by,  thy  bosom  shall  parta/ce 
The  secrets  of  my  heart.  Shaksp. 

At  season  fit 
Let  her  with  thee  partake  what  thou  hast  heard. 

Milton. 
My  royal  father  lives, 
Let  ev'iy  one  partake  the  general  joy.         Dryden. 

2.  To  admit  to  part;  lo  extend  participa- 
tion to.     Obsolete. 

My  friend,  high  Philemon,  I  did  partake 
Of  all  my  love,  and  all  my  privity. 
Who  greatly  joyous  seemed  for  my  sake.    Spenser. 

Your  exultation  partake  to  every  one.       Shaksp. 

Parta'keu,  par-ti'kur.  n,  s.  [from  par- 
take.'] 

1.  A  partner  in  possessions;  a  sharer  of  any 
thing;  an  associate  with:  commonly  with 
o/ before  the  thing  partaken. 

They  whom  earnest  lets  hinder  from  hein<i  parta- 
kers of  the  whole,  have  yet,  throuoh  length  of  di- 
vine service,  opportunity  for  access  unto  some  rea- 
sonable part  thereof  Hooker. 

Didst  thou 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain; 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  as  much.' 

Shaksp. 

With  such  she  must  return  at  setting  light, 

Tho' not  p«»-frtfcer,  witness  of  their  night.   PHor. 

His  bitterest  enemies  were  partakers  o/his  kind- 
ness, and  he  still  continueo  to  entreat  them  to  ac- 
cept of  life  from  him,  and,  with  tears,  bewailed 
their  infidelity.  Calamy. 

2.  Sometimes  with  in  before  the  thing  par- 
taken: perliaps  o/is  best  before  a  thing, 
and  in  bt  fore  an  action. 

Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness, 
When  thou  do'st  meet  good  hap  Sliaksp 

If  wc  had  been  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  we 
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would  not  have  been  partakers  witli  them  in  the 
blood  of  the  prophets.  Matthew. 

3.  Accomplice;  associate. 

Thou  consentedst.  and  hast  been  partaker  with 

aduitereri.  Fsacms. 

He  took  upon  him  the  person  of  the  duke  of  York, 

and  drew  with  him  complices  and  partakers.  Bacon. 

Pa'rter,  p&in'ur.8»  n.  s.  !  fioiii  fiarc.']  One 
that  parts  or  separates. 

The  parter  of  the  fray  was  night,  nbich  with  her 
black  arms,  pulled  their  malicious  sights  one  from 
the  other.  Sidney. 

Pa'rterre,  pir'tare.  n.  s.  [parterre.,  Fr.] 
A  level  division  of  ground,  tiiat,  for  the 
most  part,  faces  the  south  and  best  front 
of  a  house,  and  isfurnislied  with  greens 
and  flowf  rs.  Miller. 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening,  as  of  poe- 
try; your  makers  of  portfrresand  flower  gardens  are 
epigrammatists  and  sonneteers.  Spectator. 

The  \Ast  parterres  a  thousand  hands  shall  make; 
Lo!  Cobham  comes,  and  floats  them  with  a  lake- 
Pope 

PA'RTI  AL,  pir'shal."  adj.  [fiartial,  Fr.] 

1.  Inclined  antecedently  to  favour  one 
party  in  a  cause,  or  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion more  than  the  other. 

Ye  have  not  kept  my  ways,  but  have  been  par- 
/io/ in  the  law.  Malachi. 

Self-love  will  make  men  pm-tial  to  themselves 
and  friends,  and  ill-nature,  passion,  and  revenge 
will  carry  them  too  far  in  punishing  others;  and 
hence  God  hath  appointed  governments  to  restrain 
the  partiality  and  violence  of  men.  Locke. 

2.  Inclined  to  favour  without  reason:  with 
to  before  the  part  favoured. 

Thus  kings  heretofore  who  showed  themselves 
partial  to  a  party,  had  the  service  only  of  the  worst 
part  of  their  people.  Davenant. 

Authors  are  partial  to  their  wit,  'tis  true. 
But  are  not  criticks  to  their  judgment  too?      Pope. 

In  these,  one  may  be  sincerer  to  a  reasonable 
friend,  than  to  a  fond  and  partial  parent.         Pope. 

3.  Affecting  only  one  part;  subsisting  only 
in  a  part;  not  general;  not  universal;  not 
total. 

If  we  compare  these  partial  dissolutions  of  the 
earth  with  an  universal  dissolution,  we  may  as  easily 
conceive  an  universal  deluge  from  an  universal  dis- 
solution, as  a  partial  deluge  from  a  partial.  Burnet. 

That  which  weakens  religion,  will  at  length  de- 
stroy it;  fur  the  weakening  of  a  thing  is  on\y  impar- 
tial destruction  of  it.  South. 

All  discord,  harmony,  not  understood; 
All  partial  evil,  universal  good.  Pope. 

Partia'lity,  pS,r-she-al'16-t6.  n.  s,  [par- 
tialite.,  French;  from  partial.^  Unequal 
slate  of  the  judgment  and  favour  of  one 
above  the  other,  without  just  reason. 

Then  would  the  Irish  party  cry  out  partiality,  and 
complain  he  is  not  used  as  a  subiect,  he  is  not  suf- 
fered to  have  the  free  benefit  of  the  law.  Spenser. 
Partiality  is  properly  the  understanding's  judging 
according  to  the  inclination  of  the  will  and  affec- 
tions, and  not  according  to  the  exact  truth  of  things, 
or  the  merits  of  the  cause.  South. 

As  there  is  a  partiality  to  opinions,  which  is  apt 
to  mislead  the  understanding;  so  lliere  isalsoapar- 
tiatity  to  studies,  which  is  prejudicial  to  knowledge. 

Locke. 

V^o  Partiali'zk,  par'shal-ize.  v.  a.  [par- 
tialiner,  French;  from  partial.^  To 
make  partial.  A  word,periiaps,  pecu- 
liar to  S/iak.speare,  and  not  unworthy  of 
general  use. 

Such  neighbour-nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  parlia'ize 
Th'  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul.  Shaksp. 


Pa'rtially,  pir'shal-16.  adv.  [from /^ar- 

tiaL\ 
1.  With  unjust  f\\vour  or  dislike. 
"2.   Ill  part;   not  totally. 

That  stole  into  a  total  verity,  which  was  but  par- 
tially true  in  its  covert  sense.  Brown. 
The  messaae  he  brought  opened  a  clear  prospect 
of  eternal  salvation,  which  had  been  but  obscurely 
aai partially  figured  in  the  shadows  of  the  law. 

Rogers. 
Partibi'lity,  pkv-i^-b\Vlt~tL  n.  s.  [from 

fiartible.]     Divisibility;    separability. 
Pa'htible,  par't^-bl.*o6  adj.  [from/2cn.] 
Divisible;   separable. 

Make  the  moulds  partible,  glued  or  cemented  to- 
gether, that  you  may  open  them,  when  you  lake  out 
the  fruit.  Bacon. 

The  same  body,  in  one  circumstance,  is  more 
weighty,  and,  in  another,  is  more  partible.     Digby. 
PARTi'ciPABLE,pirtis'se-pa-bl-  adj.[ivom 
partici/iace.']     Such  as   may  be  shared 
or  partaken. 

Plato,  by  his  ideas,  means  only  the  divine  essence 
with  this  connotation,  as  it  is  variously  imitable  or 
participabU  by  created  beings.  Abiris. 

Parti'cipant,  p^r-tis's^-pant.  adj.  \fiar- 
ticipant,  Fr.  frqm  participate.'^  Sharing; 
having  share  or  part:  with  of. 

During  the  parliament,  he  published  his  procla- 
mation, oflering  pardon  to  all  such  as  had  taken 
arms,  or  been  participant  of  any  attempts  against 
him;  so  as  they  submitted  themselves.  Bacon. 

The  prince  saw  he  should  confer  with  one  parti- 
cipant o/"  more  than  monkish  speculations,  fi'otlon. 
If  any  part  »f  my  body  be  so  mortified,  as  it  be- 
comes like  a  rotten  branch  of  a  tree,  it  putrefies, 
and  is  not  participant  of  influence  derived  from  my 
soul,  because  it  is  now  do  longer  in  it  to  quicken  it. 

Hale. 
To   Parti'cipate,   par-tis's^-pdte.    v.  n. 
[pariicipu.1  Latin,  partidper.,  French.] 

1 .  To  partake;  to  have  share. 

Th'  otlier  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel; 
And  mutually  participate.  Shakspeare. 

2.  With  of. 

An  aged  citizen  brought  forth  all  his  provisions, 
and  said,  that  as  he  did  communicate  unto  them  his 
store,  so  would  he  participate  of  their  wants. 

Hayward. 

3.  With  in. 

His  delivery,  and  thy  joy  thereon, 
In  both  which  we,  as  next,  participate.        Milton. 

4.  To  have  part  of  more  things  than  one. 

Few  creatures  participate  of  the  nature  of  plants 
and  metals  both.  Bacon. 

God,  when  heav'n  and  earth  he  did  create, 
Form'd  man,  who  should  o/ both  pa»Hcipa(e. 

Denham. 

Those  bodies,  which  are  under  a  light,  which  is 
extended  and  distributed  equally  through  all,  should 
participate  of  each  others  colours.  Dryden. 

5.  To  have  part  of  something  common 
with  another. 

The  species  of  audibles  seem  to  participate  more 

with  local  motion,  like  percussions  made  upon  the 

air.  Bacon. 

To    Parti'cipate,  pS,r-tis's6-pite.    -v.  a. 

To  partake;  to  receive  part  of;  to  share. 

As  Christ's  incarnation  and  passion  can  be  avail- 
able to  no  man's  good,  which  is  not  made  partaker 
of  Christ,  neither  can  we  participate  him  without 
his  presence.  Hooker. 

The  French  seldom  atchicved  any  honourable 
acts  without  Scottish  hands,  who  therefore  are  to 
participate  the  glory  with  them.  Camden. 

Fellowship, 
Such  as  I  seek,  fit  to  participate 
All  rational  delight;  wherein  the  brute 
Cannot  be  bumau  consort.  JlftUon. 


Participa'tion,  p&r-tls-si-pi'shiln.  n.  s. 
[participation,  French;  from  fiartici- 
pate.j 

1.  The  state  of  sharing  something  in 
common. 

Civil  society  doth  more  content  the  nature  of 
man,  than  any  private  kind  of  solitary  living,  be- 
cause, in  society,  this  good  of  mutual  participation 
is  so  much  lai'ger.  Hooker. 

Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunction,  with 
the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock  together 
in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  Sliuksp. 

A  joint  coronation  of  himself  and  his  queen  might 
give  any  countenance  of  participation  of  title. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  act  or  state  of  receiving  or  having 
part  of  something. 

All  things  seek  the  highest,  and  covet  more  or 
less  the  participation  of  God  himself.  Hooker. 

Those  deities  arc  so  by  participation,  and  subor- 
dinate to  the  Supreme.  Stillingfttet. 

What  an  honour,  that  God  should  admit  us  into 
such  a  blessed  participation  of  himself.'    Atltrbury. 

Convince  them,  that  brutes  have  the  least  parlt- 
cipation  of  thought,  and  they  retract.  Benlley. 

Your  genius  should  mount  above  that  mist,  ia 
which  its parficipotton  and  neighbourhood  with  earth 
long  involved  it.  Pope, 

3.  Dibtribuiion;  division  into  shares. 

It  sufficeth  not,  that  the  country  hath  wherewith 
to  sustain  even  more  than  do  live  upon  it,  if  means 
be  wanting  whereby  to  drive  convenient  participof 
tion  of  the  general  store  into  a  great  number  of 
well-deservers.  Raleigh. 

Partici'pial,  pS,r-t^-sip'p^-al.  adj.  [par- 
ticipialis,  Latin.3  Having  the  nature  of 
a  participle. 
Paktici'pially,  pir-t6-sip'p6-Si-^.  adv. 
[irom  participle. j  In  the  sense  or  man- 
ner of  a  participle. 
PA'RTICIPLE,  p^r'te-sip-pl.  n.  a.  [par- 
ticipium,  Latiii.] 

1.  A  word  partakmg  at  once  the  qualities 
of  a  noun  and  verb. 

A  participle  is  a  particular  sort  of  adjective  form- 
ed from  a  verb,  and  together  with  its  signiticatioa 
of  action,  passion,  or  some  other  manner  of  exist- 
ence, signifying  the  time  thereof.  Clarke. 

2.  Any  thing  that  participates  of  different 
things.     Not  used 

The  participles  or  confiners  between  plants  and 

living  creatures,  are  such  as  are  fixed,  though  they 

have  a  motion  in  their  parts:  such  as  oysters  and 

cockles.  Bacon. 

Pa'rticle,   pir't^-kl.*"*  n.  s.  [particulCf 

French;  particula,  Latin.J 
1.  Any  small  portion  of  a  greater  sub- 
stance. 

From  any  of  the  other  unreasonable  demands, 
the  houses  had  not  given  their  commissioners  autho- 
rity in  the  least  particle  to  recede.  Clarendon. 

There  is  not  one  grain  in  the  universe,  either  too 
much  or  too  little,  nothing  to  be  added,  nothing  to 
be  spared:  nor  so  much  as  any  one  jiarticle  of  it, 
that  mankind  may  not  be  either  the  better  or  the 
worse  for,  according  as  'tis  applied.       L^Estrange. 

With  particles  of  heavenly  fire. 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire.       Dryden. 

Curious  wits. 
With  rapture,  with  astonishment  reflect 
On  the  small  size  of  atoms,  which  unite 
To  make  the  smallest  par<ic/e  of  light.    Blackmore. 

It  is  not  impossible,  but  that  microscopes  may,  at 
length,  be  improved  to  the  discovery  of  the  par/ic/fs 
of  bodies,  on  which  their  colours  depend.    J^ewton, 

Blest  with  more  par/ic/es  of  heav'nly  flame. 

Granville. 

I2.  A  word  unvaried  by  inflexion. 

I        Till  Arianisuii  ad  made  it  a  matter  of  «harpneM 


PAR 


PAR 


PAR 


and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing  christian, 
men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or  particles  of 
speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  Latin  varies  the  signification  of  verbs  and 
nouns,  not  as  the  irodern  languages,  by  particles 
prefixed,  but  by  changing  the  last  syllables.  Locke. 

Particles  are  the  words  whereby  the  mind  signi- 
fies what  connection  it  gives  to  the  several  affirma- 
tions and  negations,  that  it  unites  in  one  continued 
reasoning  or  narration.  Locke. 

In  the  Hcbrciv  tongue  there  is  a  particle,  consist- 
ing but  of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reck- 
oned up  above  fifty  several  significations.       Locke. 

Parti'oular,  p&r-tik'u-lur.*''''  adj.  [parti- 
cuiier,  French.] 

1.  Relatiiii!^  to  single  persons;  not  general. 

He,  as  well  with  general  orations,  as  particular 
dealing  with  men  of  most  credit,  made  them  see 
how  necessary  it  was.  Sidney. 

As  well  for  particular  application  to  special  oc- 
casions, as  siso  in  other  manifold  respects,  infinite 
treasures  of  wisdom  are  abundantly  to  be  found  in 
the  holy  scripture.  Hooker, 

2.  Individual;  one  distinct  from  otliers. 

Wheresoever  one  plant  draweth  such  a  particular 
juice  out  of  the  earth,  as  it  qualifieth  the  earth,  so 
as  that  juice,  which  reraaineth,  is  fit  for  the  other 
plant;  there  the  neighbourhood  doth  good.      Bacon. 

This  is  true  of  actions  considered  in  their  general 
nature  or  kind,  but  not  considered  in  their  particu- 
lar individual  instances.  South. 

Artists,  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of  such  a 
particular  person,  without  election  of  ideas,  have 
often  been  reproached  for  that  omission.      Dryden. 

3.  Noiinij;  properties  or  things  peculiar. 

Of  this  prince  there  is  little  particular  memoi7; 
only  that  he  was  very  studious  and  leai-ned.  Bacon. 

4.  Attentive  to  things  single  and  distinct. 

I  have  been  particular  in  examining  the  reason 
of  children's  inheriting  the  property  of  their  fathers, 
because  it  will  give  us  farther  light  in  the  inherit- 
ance of  power.  Locke. 

5.  Single;  not  general;  one  among  many. 

Rather  performing  his  general  commandment, 
which  had  ever  been,  to  embrace  virtue,  than  any 
new  particular,  sprung  out  of  passion,  and  contrary 
to  the  former.  Sidney. 

6.  Odd;  having  something  that  eminent- 
ly distinguishes  him  from  others.  This 
is  commonly  used  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

PAitTi'cuLAR,  pir-tik'u-liir.^*  n.  s. 
1.   A  single  instance;  a  single  point. 

I  must  reserve  some  particulars,  which  it  is  not 
lawful  for  me  to  reveal.  Bacon. 

Those  notions  are  universal,  and  what  is  univer- 
sal must  needs  proceed  from  some  universal  constant 
principle;  the  same  in  all  particulars,  which  can 
be  nothing  else  but  human  nature.  South. 

Having  the  idea  of  an  elephant  or  an  angle  in  my 
mind,  the  first  and  natural  enquiry  is,  whether  such 
a  thing  does  exist?  and  this  knowledge  is  only  of 
particulars.  Locke. 

The  master  could  hardly  sit  on  his  horse  for 
laughing,  all  the  while  he  was  giving  me  the  parti- 
culan  of  this  story  Mdison. 

Vespasian  he  resembled  in  many  particulars. 

Swift. 

2.  Individual;  private  person. 

It  is  the  greatest  interest  of  particulars,  to  ad- 
vance the  good  of  the  community.  L^ Estrange. 

3.  Priv  ite  interest. 

Our  wisdom  must  be  such,  as  doth  not  propose  to 
itself  TO  jViov  our  own  particular,  the  partial  and  im- 
moderate desire  whereof  poisoneth  wheresoever  it 
taketk  place;  hut  the  scope  aid  mark,  which  we 
are  to  aim  at,  is  the  publick  and  common  good. 

Hooker. 

They  apply  their  minds  even  with  hearty  aflec- 
tion  and  zf.il,  at  the  least,  unto  those  l)r.iuches  of 
publick  prayer,  wherem  their  own  particular  is 
moved.  Hcoker. 


His  general  lovM  him 
In  a  most  dear  particular.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  likewise  to  give  thanks  for  temporal 
blessings,  whether  such  as  concern  the  publick,  as 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  or  nation,  and  all  re- 
markable deliverances  afforded  to  either;  or  else 
such  as  concern  our  particu/aj-.  Duty  ojWIan. 

Private  cliaracier;   single  self;  state  of 
an  individual. 

For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  bim  gladly; 
But  not  one  follower,  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  minute  detail  of  things  singly  enu- 
merated. 

The  reader  has  a  particular  of  the  books,  where- 
in tliis  law  was  written.  AxjUffe. 

6.  In  fiarticular.     Peculiarly;  distinctly. 
Invention  is  called  a  muse;  authors  ascribe  to 

each  of  them,  in  particular,  the  sciences  whirh  they 
have  invented.  Dryden. 

And  if  we  will  take  them,  as  they  were  directed, 
in  particular  to  her;  or  in  her,  as  their  representa- 
tive, to  all  other  women,  they  will,  at  most,  con- 
cern the  female  sex  only,  and  import  no  more  but 
that  subjection,  they  should  ordinarily  be  in,  to 
their  husbands.  Locke. 

This  in  particular  happens  to  the  lungs.  Blackin. 
Particula'rity,  pir-tlk-ku-iar'e-t6.  n.  s. 
[fiarlicularite.,  Vy.  from  fiarticular.'] 

1.  Distinct  notice  or  enumeration. 
So  did  the  boldness  of  their  affirmation  accom- 
pany the  greatness  of  what  they  did  affirm,  even 
descending   to  particularities,   what  kingdoms  he 
should  overcome.  Sidney. 

2.  Singleness;    individuality;    single  act; 
single  case. 

Knowledge  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  all  men, 
whereby  both  general  principles  for  directing  of  hu- 
man actions  are  comprehended,  and  conclusions  de- 
rived from  them,  upon  which  conclusions  groweth, 
in  particularity,  the  choice  of  good  and  evil.  Hooker. 

3.  Petty  account;  private  incident. 
To  see  the  titles  that  were  most  agreeable  to  such 

an  emperor,  the  flatteries  that  he  lay  most  open  to, 
with  the  like  particularities  only  to  be  met  with  on 
medals,  are  certainly  not  a  little  pleasing.  Mdison. 

4.  Something  helonging  to  single  persons. 
Let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 

Particularities  and  petty  sounds 

To  cease.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Something  peculiar, 
I  saw  an  old  heathen  altar,  with  this  particulari- 
ty, that  it  was  hollowed  like  a  dish  at  one  end; 
but  not  the  end  on  which  the  sacrifice  was  laid. 

.Addison. 
He  applied  himself  to  the  coquette's  heart;  there 
occurred  aidmy  particularities  in  this  dissection. 

Mdison. 
To    Parti'cularize,    pS.r-tik'ku-la-rize. 
v.a.  l/iariiculariser,  French;  from  fiar- 
ticular.']     To  mention  distinctly;  to  de- 
tail; to  snow  minutely. 

The  leanness  that  afflicts  us,  is  an  inventory  to 
particularize  their  abundance.  Shakspeare. 

He  not  only  boasts  of  his  parentage  as  an  Israel- 
ite, ba\  particularizes  his  descent  from  Benjamin. 

»tUerbury. 
Parti'cularly,   p^r-tik'ku-lur-le.     adv. 

[from  particular.] 
1.  Distinctly;  singi);    not  universally. 
Providence,  that  universally  casts  its  eye  over  all 
the  creation,   is  yet  pleased  more  particularly  to 
fasten  it  upon  some.  South 

^.   In  an  extraordinary  degree. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Virgil,  I  particularly  re- 
garded a-,  a  great  part  of  his  character.       Dryden 
With  the  flower  and  the  leaf  I  was  so  particularly 
pleased,  both  for  the  invention  and  the  moral,  that 
I  commend  it  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 

To    PAR'n'cuLATK,    par-tik'ku-latc.  v.  a. 
oo2 


[from  particular.~\    To  make  mention 
singly.    Ohsolete. 

I  may  not  particulate  of  Alexander  Hales,  the  ir- 
refragable doctor.  Camden. 
PA'KnsAN.  pir'te-zan.''2''«<'3  n.  s.  [fiartui- 
san.,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  pike  or  halberd. 
Let  us 

Find  out  the  prettiest  dazied  plot  we  can. 
And  make  bim  with  our  pikes  and  partv>ans 
A  grave.  Shakspeare 

Shall  I  strike  at  it  with  mj partisan?  .''hakspeare. 

2.  [froni  parti,  French.]  An  adherent  to 
a  faction. 

Some  of  these  partisans  concluded,  the  govern- 
ment had  hired  men  to  be  bound  and  pinnioned. 

.dddison. 

I  would  be  glad  any  partisan  would  help  me  to 
a  tolerable  reason,  that  because  Clodius  and  Curio 
agree  with  me  in  a  few  singular  notions,  I  must 
blindly  follow  them  in  all.  Swift. 

3.  The  commander  of  a  party  detached 
from  the  main  body  upon  some  sudden 
excursion. 

4.  A  commander's  leading  staff.     Ainsw. 
Parti'tion,  p4r-tish'un.   n.  s.  [partition, 

Vr.  fiartitio,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  act  of  dividing;  a  state  of  being 
divided. 

W^e  grew  together. 
Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 
But  yet  an  union  in  partition.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Division;  separation;    distinction. 
We  have,  in  this  respect,   our  churches  divided 

by  certain  partition,  although  not  so  many  in  num- 
ber as  theirs.  Hooker. 

Can  we  not 
Partition  make  with  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul.'  Shakspeare. 

We  shall  be  winnow'd  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  ev'n  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chalf. 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.  Shakspeare. 
The  day,  month,  and  year,  measured  by  them, 
are  used  as  standard  measures,  as  likely  others  ar- 
bitrarily deduced  from  them  by  partition  or  collec- 
tion. _  Holder 
J.  Part  divided  from  the  rest;  separate 
part. 

Lodg'd  in  a  small  partition;  and  the  rest 
Ordain'd  for  uses  to  his  Lord  best  known.    Milton. 
I.  That  by  which  different  parts  are  sepa- 
rated 

It  doth  not  follow,  that  God,  without  respect, 
doth  teach  us  to  erect  between  us  and  them  a  par- 
tition wall  of  ditfercnce,  in  such  things  inUitrerent 
as  have  been  disputed  of  Hooker. 

Make  partitions  of  wood  in  a  hogshead,  with 
holes  in  them,  and  mark  the  difleience  of  their 
sound  from  that  of  an  hogshead  without  such  parti- 
^^0^-  Bacon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure. 
The  waters  underneath  from  those  above    ' 
I>';''^'"S-  MUton. 

Lnciosures  our  factions  have  made  in  the  church, 
becomes  a  great  parti/ion  wall  to  keep  oth'  is  out  of 
't-  Dtcaii  if  Piety. 

At  one  end  of  it  is  a  great  partition,  de>-ii.'i,  .1  for 
an  opera.  Mdison. 

The  partition  between  good  and  evil  is  Irokea 
down;  where  one  sin  has  entered,  legions  will  foree 
''leir  way.  R<^ers. 

5.  Part  where  separation  is  made. 

The  mound  was  newly  made,  no  sight  could  pass 
Betwixt  the  nice  partitions  of  the  grass. 
The  well-united  sods  so  closely  lay.  Drnden. 

T(,  Parti'tion,  par-iibh'Lin.  -v.  a.    To  di- 
vide into  distinct  parts- 
These  sides  ai-e  uniform  without,  though  scvm'lv 
rtifioned  \vithin  Buenn. 


par 


Pa'rtlet,  pirt'l^t.   n. 


4'.     A  Panic  given 


PAR 

to  a  hen;  the  orighial  signification  be- 
ing a  ruff  or  band,  or  covering  for  the 
neck.  Hanmer. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  woman  tir'd;  unroosted 
By  tliy  dame  parllel  here.  Shakspeare. 

Tir'd  with  pinn'd  ruffs,  and  fans,  and  paiilet 
ftrips.  Hall. 

Dame  partlet  was  the  sovereign  of  his  heart; 
He  feather'd  her.  Dryden. 

Pa'utly,  p^rt'le.  adv.  [from  fiart.']  In 
some  measure;  in  some  degree;  in  part. 

That  part,  which,  since  the  coming  of  Christ, 
partly  hath  embraced,  and  partly  shall  hereafter 
embrace  the  christian  religion,  we  term,  as  by  a 
more  proper  name,  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 
They  thought  it  reasonable  to  do  all  possible  ho- 
nour to  their  memories;  partly  that  others  might  be 
encouraged  to  the  same  patience  and  fortitude,  and 
partly  that  virtue,  even  in  this  world,  might  not  lose 
its  reward.  JVelson. 

The  inhabitants  of  Naples  have  been  always  very 
notorious  for  leading  a  life  of  laziness  and  pleasure, 
which  I  take  to  arise  out  of  the  wonderful  plenty  of 
their  country,  that  does  not  make  labour  so  neces- 
sary to  them,  and  partly  out  of  the  temper  of  their 
climate,  that  relaxes  the  fibres  of  their  bodies,  and 
disposes  the  people  to  such  an  idle  indolent  humour. 

Addison. 
Pa'rtneu,  pa.rt'n\jr.98  7i.  s.  [from  /lart.] 

1 .  Partaker;  sharer;  one  who  has  part  in 
any  thing;  associate. 

My  noble  partner 
You  greet  witli  present  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Those  of  the  race  of  Sem  were  no  partners  in  the 
unbelieving  work  of  the  tower.  Raleigh. 

To  undergo 
Myself  the  total  crime;  or  to  accuse 
My  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  had  an  heaven  of  glass, 
which  sitting  in  his  estate,  he  trod  upon,  calling 
himself  brother  to  the  sun  and  moon,  znd  partner 
with  the  stars.  Peacham. 

The  soul  continues  in  her  action,  till  her  partner 
is  again  qualified  to  bear  her  company.       Mdlson. 

2.  One  who  dances  with  another. 

Lead  in  your  ladies  every  one;  sweet  j3a?-<ner, 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  Pa'rtner,  pS,rt'ni\r  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  join;  to  associate  with  a 
partner. 

A  lady  who 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery. 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double  iohepartner''d 
With  tomboys,  hired  with  self-exhibition, 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'rtnekship,  pS.rt'nfir-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
/iartner.~^ 

1.  Joint  interest  or  property. 

He  does  possession  keep, 
And  is  too  wise  to  hazard  partnership.         Dryden. 

2.  Tlie  union  of  two  or  more  in  the  same 
trade. 

*Tis  a  necessary  rule  in  alliances,  partnerships, 
and  all  magner  of  civil  dealings,  to  have  a  strict  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  of  those  we  have  to  do 
withal.  V  Estrange. 

Parto'ok,  p&r-t66k'.  The  preterit  o{ par- 
take. 

Pa'rtridge,  pdr'tridje.  n.s.  [^/ierdrix,Fr. 
fiertris,  Welsh;  fierdix,  Lat.]  A  bird 
of  game. 

The  king  is  come  out  to  seek  a  Ilea,  as  when  one 
doth  hunt  a  partridge  in  the  mountains.    1  Samuel. 

Partu'rient,  pS,r-tu'ri-^nt.  adj.  [fiartii- 
riens,  Latin.]     About  to  bring  forth. 

Partuui'tion,  pS^r-tshu-rish'un.  n.  s.  from 
fiarturio,  Latin.]  The  state  of  being 
about  to  bring  forth. 
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Conformation  of  parts  is  required,  not  only  unto 
the  previous  conditions  of  birth,  but  also  unto  the 
parturition  or  very  birth.  Brown. 

Pa'rty,  p^r'te.  n.  s.  yiarde,  Fr.] 

1.  A  number  of  persons  confederated  by 
similarity  of  designs  or  opinions  in  op- 
position to  others;  a  faction. 

When  any  of  these  combatants  strips  his  terms  of 
ambiguity,  I  shall  think  him  a  champion  for  truth, 
and  not  the  slave  of  vain  glory  or  a  party.       Locke. 

This  account  oC party  patches  will  appear  impro- 
bable to  those  who  live  at  a  distance  from  the  fash- 
ionable world.  Mdison. 

Party  writers  are  so  sensible  of  the  secret  virtue 
of  an  inuendo,  that  they  never  mention  the  q — n  at 
length.  Spectator. 

This  party  rage  in  women  only  serves  to  aggra- 
vate animosities  that  reign  among  them.     Jlddison. 

As  he  never  leads  the  conversation  into  the  vio- 
lence and  rage  of  party  disputes,  I  listened  to  him 
with  pleasure.  Tatler. 

Division  between  those  of  the  same  party,  ex- 
poses them  to  their  enemies.  Pope. 

The  most  violent  party  men  are  such  as,  in  the 
conduct  of  their  lives,  have  discovered  least  sense 
of  religion  or  morality.  Swift. 

2.  One  of  two  litigants. 

When  you  are  hearing  a  matter  between  party 
and  party,  if  pinched  with  the  cholick,  you  make 
faces  like  mummers,  and  dismiss  the  controversy, 
more  entangled  by  your  hearing;  all  the  peace  you 
make  in  their  cause,  is  calling  both  parties  knaves. 

Shaksjieare 

The  cause  of  both  parlies  shall  come  before  the 
judges.  Exodus. 

If  a  bishop  be  a  party  to  a  suit,  and  excommuni- 
cates his  adversary;  such  excommunication  shall 
not  bar  his  adversaiy  from  his  action.  uiyliffe. 

3.  One  concerued  m  any  affair. 

The  child  was  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is 
Freed  and  enfranchis'd;  not  a  party  to 
The  anger  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of 
The  trespass  of  the  queen.  Shaksp. 

1  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shaksp. 

4.  Side;    persons   engaged   against   each 
other. 

Our  foes  compell'd  by  need  have  peace  embrac'd. 
The  peace,  both  parties  want,  is  like  to  last.  Dryd. 

5.  Cause,  side. 

jEgle  came  in,  to  make  their  party  good.  Dryd. 

6.  A  select  assembly. 

Let  me  extol  a  cat  on  oysters  fed, 
I'll  have  a  party  at  the  BeJford-head.  Pope. 

If  the  clergy  would  a  little  study  the  arts  of  con- 
versation, they  might  be  welcome  at  every  party, 
where  there  was  the  least  regard  for  politeness  or 
good  sense.  Swift. 

7.  Particular   person;    a    person    distinct 
from,  or  opposed  to,  another. 

As  she  paced  on,  she  was  stopped  with  a  number 
of  trees,  so  thickly  placed  together,  that  she  was 
afraid  she  should,  with  rushing  through,  stop  the 
speech  of  the  lamentable  party,  which  she  was  so 
desirous  to  understand.  Sidney. 

The  minister  of  justice  may,  for  publick  exam- 
ple, virtuously  will  the  execution  of  that  party, 
whose  pardon  another,  for  consanguinity's  sake,  as 
virtuously  may  desire.  Hooker. 

If  the  jury  found  that  the  party  slain  was  of  En- 
glish race,  it  had  been  adjudged  felony.         Davies. 

How  shall  this  be  compast.'  canst  thou  bring  me 
to  the  party?  Shakspeare. 

The  smoke  received  into  the  nostrils,  causes  the 
party  to  lie  as  if  he  were  drunk.  Mbot. 

The  imagination  of  the  party  to  be  cured,  is  not 
needful  to  concur;  for  it  may  be  done  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  party  wounded.  Bacon. 

He  that  confesses  his  sin,  and  prays  for  paidon, 
hath  punished  his  fault:  and  then  there  is  nothing 
left  to  be  done  by  the  offended  party,  but  to  return 
to  charity.  Taylm: 

Though  there  is  a  real  difi^ence  between  one 
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man  and  another,  yet  the  parti/  wbo  has  the  advan- 
tage usually  magnifies  the  inequality.  Collier. 
8.  A  detacliment  of  soldiers;  as,  he  com- 

mamled  the  fmriy  sent  thitiier. 
Party-co'loured,  par't^-kil-liir'd.    adj. 
\jiarty  and  coloured.']^     Having  diversi- 
ty of  colours. 

The  fulsome  ewes, 
Then  conceiving,  did,  in  yeaning  time, 
Fall  party- colour'' d  lambs.  Shakspeare. 

The  leopard  was  valuing  himself  upon  the  lustre 
of  his  party-colour'' d  skin.  VEstrange. 

From  one  father  both, 
Both  girt  with  gold,  and  clad  in  party-colour'' d  cloth. 
_,  ^  Dryden, 

Constrain'd  him  in  a  bird,  and  made  him  fly 
With  party-colour'd  plumes  a  chattering  pie.  Dryd. 
I  looked  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  little 
parly-coloured  assembly,  as  upon  a  bed  of  tulips. 

,T     ...  Spectator. 

JNor  IS  It  hard  to  beautify  each  month 
With  files  oi party-colour' d  fruits.  Philips. 

Four  knaves  in  garb  succinct,  a  trusty  band. 
And  party-colour' d  troops,  a  shining  train. 
Draw  forth  to  combat  on  the  velvet  plain.        Pope. 
Party-ju'hy,  par't6-ju-re.  n.  .s.  [In  law.] 
A  jury  in  some   trials  half  foreigners 
and  haif  natives. 
Pa'rty-man,  pir'te-man.  n.s.  [//ar^j/ and 
7nan.^     A  factious  person;  an  abettor 
of  a  party. 
Pa'rty-wall,  plr-te-will'.    n.   s.    [party 
and  wa//.]      Wall    that    separates  one 
house  from  the  next. 

'Tis  an  ill  custom  among  bricklayers  to  work  up 
a  whole  story  of  the  party-walls,  before  they  work 
up  the  fronts.  jMoxon. 

PA'RVIS,  par' vis.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
church  or  churcii-porcli;  applied  to  the 
mootings  or  law-disputes  among  young 
students  in  the  inns  of  courts,  and  also 
to  that  disputation  at  Oxford,  called  dis- 
fiutatio  in  parvia.  Bailey. 

Pa'rvitude,  p4r'vi-tude.  n.  s.  [from  yiar- 
vus.,  Latin.]  Littleness;  minuteness. 
Not  used. 

The  little  ones  of  parvilude  cannot  reach  to  the 

same  floor  with  them.  Glanvilk. 

Pa'rvity,   p^r'v^-te.  n.  s.  [from  fiarvus, 

Latin.]     Littleness;    minuteness.     Not 

used. 

What  are  these  for  fineness  and  parvity,  to  those 
minute  animalcula  discovered  in  pepper-water.'  Ray. 
FjiS.  pas.  71.  .1.  [Fr.]  Precedence;  right 
of  going  foremost. 

In  her  poor  circumstances  she  still  preserved  the 
mien  of  a  gentlewoman;  when  she  came  into  any 
full  assembly,  she  would  not  yield  the  ;)as  to  the 
best  of  them.  ^jrbuthnot. 

Pa'schal,  pas'kal.88 ac?;.  [/zasca/, French; 
fiaschulis.,  Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  the  passover. 

2.  Relating  to  Easter. 

Pash,  pash.  n.  s.  [t^azy  Spanish,  a  kiss.] 

A  face.  Hanmer. 

Thou  want'st  a  rough  pash,  and  the  shoots  that  I 

have 

To  be  full  like  me.  Shakspeare. 

To  Pash,   pash.  v.  a.  [fierssen,  Dutch.] 

To  strike;  lo  crush. 

With  my  armed  fist 
I'll  pash  him  o'er  the  face.  Slutkspeare. 

Thy  cunning  engines  have  with  labour  rais'd 
My  heavy  hanger,  like  a  mighty  weight, 
To  fall  and  pash  thee  dead.  Dryden. 

Pasque-flower,  pask'flou-iir.  n.  s.  \_tiul- 
sattlla,  Latin.]     A  flower.  Miller. 
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Pa'squil,  pas'kwil.  "1  n.  s.  [from 

Pa'sql'in,  pab'kwin.*'^  i-   /lastjuino, 

Pasquina'de,  pas-kwin-ade'.  J  a  statue 
at  Rome,  to  which  they  affix  any  lam- 
poon or  paper  of  satirical  observation.] 
A  lampoon. 

He  never  valued  *y  pasquils  that  were  dropped 
up  and  down,  to  think  them  worthy  of  his  revenge. 

Howel. 

The  pasquils,  lampoons,  and  libels,  we  meet  with 

now-a-days,  are  a  sort  of  playing  with  the  four  and 

twenty  letters,  without  sense,  truth,  or  wit.    Tatler. 

To  Pass,  p^ls.  v.  n.  \fiasserf  Fr.  passus^ 

a  step,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  go;  to  move  from  one  place  to  ano- 
ther; to  be  progressive.  Commonly 
with  some  particle. 

Tell  him  his  long  trouble  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world.  Shakspeare. 

If  1  have  found  favour  in  thy  sight,  pass  not  away 
from  thy  servant.  Genesis. 

While  my  glory  passeth  by,  I  will  put  thee  in  a 
clift  of  the  rock,  and  will  cover  thee,  while  I  pass 
by.  Exodus. 

Thus  will  I  cut  off  him  that  passeth  out,  and  him 
that  returneth.  Ezekiel. 

This  heap  and  this  pillar  be  witness,  that  I  will 
not  pass  over  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shall  aot  pass 
over  it  and  this  pillar  unto  me  for  harm.       Genesis. 

An  idea  of  motion  not  passing  on,  is  not  better 
than  idea  of  motion  at  rest.  Locke. 

Heedless  of  those  cares,  with  anguish  stung. 
He  felt  their  fleeces  as  they  pass\l  along.        Pope. 

If  the  cause  be  visible,  we  stop  at  the  instrument, 
and  seldom  pass  on  to  him  that  directed  it.     IVake. 

2.  To  go  forcibly;  to  make  way. 

Her  face,  her  hands  were  torn 
With  passing  through  the  brakes.  Dryden. 

3.  To  make  a  change  from  one  thing  to 
another. 

Others  dissatisfied  with  what  they  have,  and  not 
trusting  to  tliose  innocent  ways  of  getting  more,  fall 
to  others,  and  pass  from  just  to  unjust.  Temple. 

4.  To  vanish;  to  be  lost. 

Trust  not  too  much  to  that  enchanting  face; 
Beauty's  a  charm,  but  soon  the  charm  will  pass. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  spent;  to  go  away  progressively. 

The  time,  when  the  thing  existed,  is  the  idea  of 
that  space  of  duration,  which  passed  between  some 
fixed  period  and  the  being  of  that  thing         Locke. 

We  see,  that  one  who  fixes  his  thoughts  very  in- 
tently on  one  thing,  so  as  to  take  but  little  notice  of 
the  succession  of  ideas  that  pass  in  his  mind,  whilst 
he  is  taken  up  with  that  earnest  contemplation,  lets 
slip  out  of  bis  account  a  good  part  of  that  duration, 
and  thinks  that  time  shorter  than  it  is.  Locke. 

6.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  be  over. 

Their  officious  haste, 
Who  would  before  have  borne  him  to  the  sky. 
Like  eager  Romans,  ere  all  rites  were  past. 

Did  let  too  soon  the  sacred  eagle  fly.        Dryden. 

7.  To  die;  to  pass  from  the  present  life  to 
another  state. 

The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  giin; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.      Shaksp. 

i.   To  l)c  changed  by  regular  gradation. 
Inflammations  are  translated  from  other  parts  to 
the  lungs;  a  pleurisy  easily  ;)as5e</i  into  a  peripneu- 
moriy.  ^rbiUknot. 

9.  To  go  beyond  bounds     Obsolete. 

Why  this  passes,  Mr.  Ford: — you  are  not  to  go 
loose  any  longer,  you  must  be  pinnioned.      Shaksp. 

10.  To  be  in  any  state. 

1  will  cause  you  to  pass  under  the  rod,  and  I  will 
bring  you  into  the  bond  of  the  covenant.      Ezekiei. 

1 1.  To  !)e  I  nactvd. 

Many  of  the  nobility  spoke  in  parliament  against 
those  things,  which  were  most  grateful  to  his  ma- 


jesty, and  which  still  passed,  notwithstanding  their 

contradiction.  Clarendon. 

Neither  of  these  bills  have  yet  passed  the  house 

ofcommons,  and  some  think  they  may  be  rejected. 

Swift. 

12.  To  be  effected;  to  exist.  Unless  this 
may  be  thought  a  noun  with  the  arti- 
cles suppressed,  and  be  explained  thus: 
it  came  to  the  fiass  that. 

I  have  heai'd  it  enquired,  how  it  might  be  brought 
to  pass  that  the  church  should  everywhere  have 
able  preachers  to  instruct  the  people.  Hooker. 

When  the  case  required  dissimulation,  if  they 
used  it,  it  came  to  pass  that  the  former  opinion  of 
their  good  faith  made  them  almost  invisible.  Bacon. 

13.  To  gain  reception;  to  become  cur- 
rent: as,  this  money  will  not  /lass. 

That  trick,  said  she,  will  not  pass  twice.    Hudib. 

Though  frauds  may  pass  upon  men,  they  are  as 
open  as  the  light  to  him  tliat  searches  the  heart. 

L'Esfrange. 

Their  excellencies  will  not  pass  for  such  in  the 
opinion  of  the  learned,  but  only  as  things  which 
have  less  of  error  in  them.  Dryden. 

False  eloquence  passeth  only  where  true  is  not 
understood,  and  no  body  will  commend  bad  writers, 
that  is  acquainted  with  good.  Felton. 

The  grossest  suppositions /jass  upon  them  that  the 
wild  Irish  were  taken  in  toyls;  but  that,  in  some 
time,  they  would  grow  tame.  Swift. 

14.  To  be  practised  artfully  or  success- 
fully. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pa^t  upon  thee; 
But  when  ,ve  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it. 
Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge. 

Shakspeare. 

15.  To  be  regarded  as  good  or  ill 

He  rejected  the  authority  of  councils,  and  so  do 
all  the  reformed;  so  that  this  won't  pass  for  a  fault 
in  him,  till  'tis  proved  one  in  us.  Mcrbury. 

16.  To  occur;  to  be  transacted. 

If  we  would  judge  of  the  nature  of  spirits,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  our  own  consciousness  of 
what  passes  within  our  own  mind.  Watts. 

17.  To  be  done. 

Zeal  may  be  let  loose  in  matters  of  direct  duty,  as 
in  prayers,  provided  that  no  indirect  act  pass  upon 
them  to  defile  them.  Taylw. 

18.  To  heed;  to  regard.     Not  in  use. 
As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  yossnot; 

It  is  to  you,  good  people,  that  I  speak. 

O'er  whom,  in  time  to  come,  I  hope  to  reign. 

Shakspeare. 

19.  To  determine  finally;  to  judge  capi- 
tally. 

Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life, 
Without  the  form  of  justice;  yet  our  pow'r 
Shall  do  a  court'sy  to  our  wrath.  Shakspeare. 

20.  To  be  supremely  excellent. 
Sir  Hudibras's  passing  worth. 

The  manner  how  he  sallied  forth.  Underwood. 

21.  To  thrust;  to  make  a  push  in  fencing. 
To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  jmss  thy  puncto. 

Shakspeare . 
Both  advance 
Against  each  other,  and  with  sword  and  lance 
They  lash,  they  fom,  they  pass,  they  strive  to  bore 
Their  coi-slets.  Dryden. 

22.  To  omit  to  play. 

Full  piteous  seems  young  Alma's  case, 
As  in  a  luckless  gamester's  place, 
She  would  not  play,  yet  must  not  pass.  Prior. 

2  5.   To  go  through  the  alimtntary  duct. 

Substances  hard  cannot  be  dissolved,  but  they 
will  pass;   but   such,  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the 
power  of  digestion,  will  neither  ^055,  nor  be  con- 
verted into  aliment.  ^'IrbvXhnot. 
^4.    Vo  be  iu  a  tolerable  state. 

A  middling  sort  of  man  was  left  well  enough  to 
pass  by  his  father,  but  could  never  think  he  had 
enough,  so  long  as  any  had  more.  L^Estriivge. 


25.  To  Pass  anvay.  To   be  lost;  to  glide 
off. 

Defining  the  soul  to  be  a  substance  that  always 
thinks,  can  serve  hut  to  make  many  men  suspect, 
that  they  have  no  souls  at  ail,  since  they  find  a  good 
part  of  their  lives  pass  away  without  thinking. 

Locke. 

26.  To  Pass  away.     To  vanish. 
To  Pass,  pas.  v.  a. 

1.  To  go  beyond. 

As  it  is  advantageable  to  a  physician  to  be  called 
to  the  cure  of  a  declining  disease:  so  it  is  for  a  com- 
mander to  suppress  a  sedition,  which  has  passed  the 
height:  for  m  both  the  noxious  humour  doth  first 
weaken,  and  afterwards  waste  to  nothing.  Hayicard. 

2.  To  go   through:  as,  the  horse  passed 
the  river. 

3.  To  spend;  to  live  through, 

W^ere  I  not  assured  he  was  removed  to  advantage, 
I  should  pass  my  time  extremely  ill  without  him. 

Copier. 

Yon  know  in  what  deluding  joys  we  past 
The  night  which  was  by  heav'n  decreed  our  last. 

Lh-ydcn, 

We  have  examples  of  such,  as  pass  most  of  their 
nights  without  dreaming.  Locke. 

The  people,  free  from  cares,  serene  and  gay. 
Pass  all  their  mild  untroubled  hours  away,  ^iddison. 

In  the  midst  of  the  service,  a  lady  who  had  passed 
the  winter  at  London  with  her  husband,  entered  the 
congiegation.  Mdison. 

4.  To  impart  to  any  thing  the   power  of 
moving. 

Dr.  Thurston  thinks  tlie  principal  use  of  inspira- 
tion to  be,  to  move,  or  pass  the  blood,  from  the 
right  to  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.         Derham. 

5.  To  carry  hastily. 

I  had  only  time  to  pass  my  eye  over  the  medals, 
which  are  in  great  number.  Mdismi, 

6.  To  transfer  to  another  proprietor. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land. 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread.  Herbeft. 

7.  To  strain;  to  percolate. 

They  speak  of  severing  wine  from  water,  passing 
it  through  ivy  wood.  Bacon. 

8.  To  vent,  to  pronounce. 

How  many  thousands  take  upon  them  to  pass 
their  censures  on  the  personal  actions  of  others,  and 
pronounce  boldly  on  the  affairs  of  the  publick.' 

Watts. 

They  will  commend  the  ivorkin  general,  hut  pass 
so  many  sly  remarks  upon  it  afterwards,  as  shall 
destroy  all  their  cold  praises.  Watts. 

9.  To  utter  ceremoniously. 

Many  of  the  lords  and  some  of  the  commons  pass- 
ed some  compliments  to  the  two  lords.    Clarendon. 

10.  To  utter  solemnly  or  judicially. 

All  this  makes  it  more  prudent,  rational,  and 
pious,  to  search  our  own  ways,  than  to  pass  sentence 
on  other  men.  Hammond. 

He  past  his  promise,  and  was  as  good  as  his  word, 

L^Estrange. 

1 1.  To  transmit;  to  procure  to  go. 
Waller  passed  over  five  thousand  horse  and  foot 

by  Newbridge.  Clarendon. 

12    To  put  an  end  to. 
This  night 
We'll  pass  the  business  privately  and  well.  Shaksp. 
13.  To  surpass;  To  excel. 

She  more  sweet  than  any  bird  on  bough. 
Would  oftentimes  among  them  bear  a  part. 

And  strive  to  pass,  as  she  could  well  enough. 
Their  native  musick  by  her  skilful  art.        Spenser. 
Whom  do'st  thou  pass  iu  beauty?  Ezekiel. 

Martial,  thou  gav'st  far  nobler  epigrams 
To  thy  Domitian,  than  I  can  my  James; 
But  in  my  royal  subject  i  pass  thee, 
Thou  flattered'st  thine,  mine  cannot  flatter'd  be. 

Ben  Jonson. 
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The  ancestor  and  all  his  heirs, 
Though  thej  in  number  pass  the  stars  of  heav'n, 
Arc  still  but  one.  Davies. 

14.  To  omit;  to  neglect;  whether  to  do 
or  to  mention- 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffcr'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  ro\inJcr  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you.  Shakspeare. 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom;  for  I  cannot 
Put  OQ  the  go»vn,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them; 
Please  you  that  I  may  pass  this  doing.    Shakspeare, 

I  poss  the  wars  that  spotted  linxes  make 
With  their  fierce  rivals.  Dryden. 

I  pass  their  warlike  pomp,  their  proud  airay. 

Dryden. 

15.  To  transcend-,  to  transj^rcss. 
They  did  pass  those  bounds,  and  did  return  since 

that  time.  Buniet. 

16.  To  admit;  to  allow. 
The  money  of  every  one  that  passeth  the  account, 

let  the  priests  take.  2  Kings. 

I'll  pass  them  all  upon  account. 
As  if  your  nat'ral  self  had  don't.  Hudibras. 

17.  To  enact  a  law. 
How  does  that  man  know,  but  the  decree  may  be 

already  passed  against  him,  and  his  allowance  of 
mercy  spent?  South. 

Among  the  laws  that  passed,  it  was  decreed. 
That  conquer'd  Thebes  from  bondage  should  be 
fiee'd.  Di-yden. 

Could  the  same  parliament  which  addressed  with 
so  much  zeal  and  earnestness  against  this  evil,  pass 
it  into  a  law.'  Swijt. 

His  majesty's  ministers  proposed  the  good  of  the 
nation,  when  they  advised  the  passing  this  patent. 

Swijl. 

18.  To  impose  fraudulently. 

Th'  indulgent  mother  did  her  care  employ, 
And  passH  it  on  her  husband  for  a  boy.       Dryden. 

19.  To  practice  artfully;  to  make  succeed. 
Time  lays  open  frauds,  and  after  that  discovery 

there  is  no  passi?ig'  the  same  trick  upon  the  mice. 

VEstrange. 

20.  To  send  from  one  place  to  another: 
as,  pass  that  beggar  to  his  own  parish. 

21.  To  Pass  away.     To  spend;  to  waste. 
The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  lest  she  pass 

away  the  flower  of  her  age.  Ecclesiasticus. 

22.  To  Pass  hy.  To  excuse;  to  forgive. 
However  God  may  pass  by  single  sinners  in  this 

world;  yet  when  a  nation  combines  against  him, 
the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished.  Tillotson. 

23.  To  Pass  by.     To  neglect;  to  disre- 
gard. 

How  far  ought  this  enterprize  to  wait  upon  these 
other  matters,  to  be  mingled  with  them,  or  to  pass 
by  them,  and  give  law  to  them,  as  inferior  unto  it- 
self.' Bacon. 

It  conduces  much  to  our  content,  if  we  pass  by 
those  things  which  happen  to  our  trouble,  and  con- 
sider that  which  is  prosperous;  that,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  better,  the  worse  may  be  blotted 
out.  Taylor. 

Certain  passages  of  Scriptures  we  cannot,  without 
injury  to  truth,  pass  by  here  in  silence.         Burnet. 

24.  To  Pass  over.   To  orait;  to  let  go  un- 
regarded. 

Better  to  pass  him  o''er  than  to  relate 
The  cause  1  have  your  mighty  sire  to  hate.  Dryden. 

It  does  not  belong  to  this  place  to  have  that  point 
debated,  nor  will  it  hinder  our  pursuit  to  pass  it  over 
in  silence.  Watts. 

The  poet  passes  it  over  as  hastily  as  he  can,  as  if 
he  were  afraid  of  staying  in  the  cave.  Dryden 

The  queen  asked  him  who  he  was;  but  he  passes 
over  this  without  any  reply,  and  reserves  the  great- 
est part  of  his  story  to  a  time  of  more  leisure. 

Broome. 

Pass,  pas.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  A  narrow  entrance;  an  avenue. 


The  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men.  Shakspeare. 

It  would  be  easy  to  defend  the  passes  into  the 
whole  couutiy,  that  the  king's  army  should  never  be 
able  to  enter.  Clarendon. 

Truth  is  a  strong  hold,  fortified  by  God  and  na- 
ture, and  diligence  is  properly  the  understanding's 
laying  sif  ge  to  it;  so  that  it  must  be  perpetually  ob- 
serving all  the  avenues  and  passesio  it,  and  accord- 
ingly making  its  approaches.  South. 

2.  Passage;  road. 
The  Tyrians  had  no  pass  to  the  Red  Sea,  but 

through  the  territory  of  Solomon,  and  by  his  suffer- 
ance. Raleigh. 

Pity  tempts  the  pass; 
But  the  tough  metal  of  my  heart  resists.     Dryden. 

3.  A  ptrmission  to  goor  come  any  wheie 
They  shall  protect  all  that  come  in,  and  send 

them  to  the  lord  deputy,  with  iheir  safe  conduct  or 
pass,  to  be  at  his  disposition.  Spenser. 

We  bid  this  be  done. 
When  evil  deeds  have  their  permissive  pass. 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakspeare. 

Give  quiet  pass 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprize.  Shaksp. 

My  friends  remember 'd  me  of  home;  and  said, 
If  ever  fate  should  signe  my  pass;  delaid 
It  should  be  now  no  more.  Chapman. 

A  gentleman  had  a  pass  to  go  beyond  the  seas. 

Clarendon. 

.  An  order  by  which  vagrants  or  impo- 
tent persons  are  sent  to  their  place  of 
abode. 


Push;  thrust  in  fencing. 

'Tis  dangerous  when  the  baser  nature  comes 
Between  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Of  mighty  opposites.  Shakspeare 

The  king  hath  laid,  that  in  a  dozen  passes  be- 
tween you  and  him,  he  shall  not  exceed  you  three 
hits.  Shakspeare. 

With  seeming  innocence  the  crowd  beguil'd; 
But  made  the  desperate  passes,  when  he  smil'd. 

Dryden. 

State;  condition. 

To  what  a  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that,  from 
the  right  line  of  virtue,  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 
shifts?  Sidney. 

After  king  Henry  united  the  roses,  they  laboured 
to  reduce  both  English  and  Irish,  which  work,  to 
what  pass  and  perfection  it  was  brought  in  queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  hath  been  declared.  Davies. 

In  my  feare  of  hospitable  Jove, 
Thou  did'st  to  this  passe  my  affections  move. 

Chapman. 
I  could  see  plate,  hangings  and  paintings  about  my 
house  till  you  had  the  ordering  of  me,  but  I  am  now 
brought  to  such  pass,  that  I  can  see  nothing  at  all. 

VEstrange. 

Matters  have  been  brought  to  this  pass,  that  if 

one  among  a  man's  sons  had  any  blemish,  he  laid 

him  aside  for  the  ministry,  and  such  an  one  was 

presently  approved.  South. 

Pa'ssable,  pas'sa-bl.*"^  adj.  \jias8ible,  Yr. 
from  /lass.^ 

1.  Possible    to   be    passed   or  travelled 
through  or  over. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carkass,  if  he  be  not  hurt. 
It  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel.  Shakspeare. 

Antiochus  departed  in  all  haste,  weening  in  his 
pride  to  make  the  land  navigable,  and  the  sea  pas- 
sable by  foot.  2  Maccabees. 

2.  Supportable;  tolerable;  allowable. 

They  are  crafty  and  of  a  passable  reach  of  under- 
standing. Hoivel 

Lay  by  Virgil,  my  version  will  appear  a.  passable 
beauty  when  the  original  muse  is  absent.     Dryden. 

White  and  red  well  mingled  on  the  face,  make 
what  was  before  but  ;)ossa6ie,  appear  beautiful. 

Dryden. 

3.  Capable  of  admission  or  recejnion. 

In  counterfeits,  it  is  with  men  as  with  false 


money:  one  piece  is  more  or  less  passable  than  ano- 
ther. VEstrange. 
These  stage  advocates  are  not  only  without  tnitb, 
but  without  colour:  could  tlicy  have  made  the  slan- 
der passa6/«  we  should  have  heard  farther.    Collier. 

i.  Popular;  well  received.  This  is  a  sense 
less  Usual. 

Where  there  is  no  eminent  odds  in  sufficiency,  it 

is  better  to  take  with   the  more  passable,  than  with 

the  more  able  Bacon. 

A  man  of  the  one  faction,  which  is  most  passable 

with  the  other,  coimnonly  giveth  best  way.    Bacon. 

PAiiS.4'D0,  pas-si'do   n.  s.  [Italian.]  A 
push;  a  thrust. 

\  duellist,  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first  house,  ah! 

the  mortal  passado.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ssaoe,  pas'sidje.^"  n.  s.  [fia.'isage,  Vv.'] 

1.  Act  of  passing,  travel;  course;  journey. 

The  story  of  such  a  passage  was  true,  and  Jason 

with  the  rest  went  indeed  to  rob  Colchos,  to  winch 

they  might  arrive  by  boat.  Ralngh. 

So  shall  thou  best  prepar'd  endure 
Thy  mortal  passage  when  it  comes.  J^ilton. 

All  have  liberty  to  take  fish,  which  they  do  by 
standing  in  tlie  water  by  the  holes,  and  so  intercept- 
ing their  pnssag-e  take  great  plenty  of  them,  which 
otherwise  would  follow  the  water  under  ground. 

Brown. 
Live  like  those  who  look  upon  themselves  as  be- 
ing only  on  their  passage  through  this  state,  but  a» 
belonging  to  that  which  is  to  come.  Jitterbury. 

Though  the  passage  be  troublesome,  yet  it  is  se- 
cure, and  shall  in  a  little  time  bring  us  ease  and 
peace  at  the  last.  Wake- 

In  souls  prepar'd,  the  passage  is  a  breath 
From  time  t'  eternity,  from  life  to  death.     Harte. 
I.  Road;  way. 

Human  actions  are  so  uncertain  as  that  seemeth 
the  best  course,  which  hath  most  passages  out  of  it. 

Bacon. 
The  land  enterprize  of  Panama  was  grounded 
upon  a  false  account,  that  the  passages  towards  it 
were  no  better  fortified  than  Drake  had  left  them. 

£acon. 
Is  there  yet  no  other  way  besides 
These  painful  passages,  how  we  may  come 
To  death,  and  mix  with  our  connatural  dust?  Milton. 

Against  which  open'd  from  beneath 

A  passage  down  to  th'  earth  a  passage  wide.  Milton. 

To  bleed  to  death  was  one  of  the  most  desirable 

passages  out  of  this  world.  Fell, 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 

most  to  great  cattle:  when  shut,  to  sheep.    Temple. 

The  Persian  army  had  advanced  into  the  straight 

passages  of  Cilicia,  by  which  means  Alexander  with 

his  small  army  was  able  to  fight  and  conquer  them. 

Sovik 
The  passage  made  by  many  a  winding  way, 
Reach'd  ev'n  the  room  in  which  the  tyrant  lay. 

Dryden. 

He  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 

Wheels  as  he  wheels;  and  with  his  pointed  dart 

Explores  the  nearest  passage  to  his  heart.    Di-yden. 

i  wished  for  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  to  fly  away 

to  those  happy  seats;  but  the  genius  told  me  there 

was  no  passage  to  them,  except  through  the  gates  of 

death.  Mdison. 

I  have  often  stopped  all  the  passages  to  prevent 

the  ants  going  to  their  own  nest.  .Sddison. 

When  the  gravel  is  separated  from  the  kidney, 

oily  substances  relax  the  passages.  Jlrbuthnot, 

3.  Entrance  or  exit;  liberty  to  pass. 
What  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  passage? 

Shakspeare. 
You  shall  furnish  me 
With  cloake,  and  coate,  and  make  my  passage  free 
For  lov'd  Dulichius  Chapman. 

4.  The  state  of  dixay.   Not  in  use. 
Would  some  part  of  my  young  years 

Might  but  redeem  the /jossog-e  of  your  age!  Shaksp. 

5.  Intellectual  admittance;  mental  accept- 
ance. 
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I  would  render  this  treatise  intelligible  to  every 
raiiorid)  man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick 
leaniiii;;,  among  wliom  I  expect  it  will  have  a  fairer 
pasi  'gt  than  among  those  deeply  imbued  witli  other 
priuiiples.  JJigby. 

6.  Occurrence;  iiap. 

It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but 
A  strain  of  rareness.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Unsettled  state;  aptness  by  condition  or 
nature  to  chani^e  tiie  piace  of  abode. 

Traders  iu  Ireland  are  but  factors;  the  cause 
must  be  rather  an  ill  opinion  of  security  than  of 
gain:  the  last  intices  the  poorer  traders,  young  be- 
gmners,  or  those  of  passage;  but  without  the  first, 
the  rich  will  never  settle  in  the  country        Temple. 

In  man  the  judi^ment  shoots  at  flying  game; 
A  bird  o{ passage!  lost  as  soon  as  found, 
Now  iu  the  moon  perhaps,  now  under  ground.  Pope. 

8.  Incident  iransactiun. 

This  business  as  it  is  a  very  high /)assag;e  of  state, 
so  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consiUeration.     Huxfward. 

Thou  do'st  in  thy  passages  of  life 
Make  me  believe  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  of  heav'n.  Sliakspeare. 

9.  Man  igcnicnt;  conduct. 

Upon  consideration  of  the  conduct  and  passage  of 
affairs  in  former  times,  the  state  of  England  ought 
to  be  cleared  of  an  imputation  cast  upon  it.  Davies. 

10.  Part  ot  a  book;  single  place  in  a  wfit- 
iug.    F.ndroii,  Fr. 

A  critick  who  has  no  taste  nor  learning,  seldom 
TCnlures  to  praise  any  passage  in  an  author  who  has 
not  been  be(bre  received  by  the  publick.    JiMison. 

As  to  the  cantos,  all  the  passages  are  as  fabulous 
as  the  vision  at  the  beginning.  Pope. 

How  commentators  each  dark  passage  shun, 
And  hold  tlieir  farthing  candle  to  the  sun.    Young-. 

Pa'ssed,  past.387    The  pret.  and  part,  of 
fiasa. 

Why  sayest  thou  my  way  is  hid  from  the  Lord, 
and  my  judgment  is  passed  over  from  my  God.' 

IsaitJi. 

He  affirmed,  that  no  good  law  passed  since  king 

William's  accession,  except  the  act  for  preserving 

the  game.  Addison. 

The  description  of  a  life  passed  away  in  vanity 

and  among  the  shadows  of  pomp,  may  be  soon  finely 

drawn  in  the  same  place.  Spectator. 

Pa'ssenger,  pas'sin-jtir.39  n.  s.  \_fiassager, 

Fi'encli.j 
I.  A  traveller;  one  who  is  upon  the  road; 
a  wayfarer. 

All  the  way,  the  wanton  damsel  found 
New  mirth  her  passenger  to  entertain.        Spenser. 

What  hollowing,  and  what  stir  is  this.' 
These  are  my  mates  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  possewg-cr  in  chase.  Shakspeare. 

The  nodding,  horror  of  who^e  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wand'ring  passenger. 

Milton 


Passibi'lity,  pas's6-bil'ld-te.  v.  s.  [/iai;si- 
bilile y  French;  i'rom  /lassiblc.'J  Quality 
of  receiving  impressions  from  external 
agents. 

The  last  doubt,  touching  the  possibility  of  the 
matter  of  the  heavens,  is  drawn  from  the  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon.  HaktU/ill. 

Pa'ssible,  p^s'si-bl.*"*  adj.  [jiassible^  Fr. 
/laasibilis,  Lat.]  Susceptive  of  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

Theodoret  disputeth  with  great  earnestness,  that 
God  cannot  be  said  to  suffer;  but  he  thereby  meaneth 
Christ's  divine  nature  against  ApoUinarius,  which 
held  even  deity  itself  possiA/e.  Hooker. 

Pa'ssibleness,  pas's^-bl-nes.  n.  s.  [fiom 
;iassible.~\  Quality  of  receiving  impres- 
sions from  external  agents. 

It  drew  after  it  the  heresy  of  the  passibleness  of 
the  deity;  the  deity  of  Cluist  was  become,  in  their 
conceits,  the  same  nature  with  the  humanity  that 
was  passible.  Brereicood. 

Pa'ssing,  pas'sing.  fiarticifiial  adj.  [from 

1.  Supreme;   surpassing  others;  eminent. 

No  strength  of  ai-ms  shall  win  this  noble  fort, 
Or  shake  this  puissant  wall,  such  passing  might 
Have  spells  and  charms  if  they  be  said  aright. 

Fairfax. 

2.  It  is  used  adverbially  to  enforce  the 
meaning  of  another  word.     Exceeding. 

Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrotlu        S/ialcspeare 

Passing  many  know  it:  and  so  many, 
That  of  all  nations  there  abides  not  any. 
From  where  the  morning  rises  and  the  sun 
To  where  even  and  night  their  courses  run! 

Chapman, 

Many  in  earh  region  passing  fair 
As  the  noon  sky;  more  like  to  goddesses 
Than  mortal  creatures.  Milton, 

She  was  not  only  passing  fair, 
But  was  withal  discreet  and  debonnair.       Dryden. 

Full  soon  by  bonfire  and  by  bell. 
We  learnt  our  leige  was  passing  well.  Gay. 

Pa'ssingbell,  pas'siUij-bel.  n.  s.  [passing 
and  b,ll'\  The  bell  which  rings  at  the 
hour  of  departure,  to  obtain  prayers  for 
the  passing  soul:  it  is  often  used  for 
the  bell  which  rings  immediately  after 
death. 

Those  loving  papers 
Thicken  on  you  now,  as  prayers  ascend 
To  heaven  in  troops  at  a  good  man's  passingbell. 

Donne. 
A  talk  of  tumult,  and  a  breath 
Would  serve  him  as  his  passingbell  to  death.   Daniel. 

Before  the  passingbell  begun. 
The  news  through  half  the  toivn  has  run.        Swift. 


Apelles,  when  he  had  finished  any  work,  exposed  F^'^^'^^^'  pash'un.  n.   s.  [Jiassio?!,  Fr 


it  to  the  sight  of  all  passengers,  and  concealed  him 
self  to  hear  the  censure  of  his  faults.  Drydtn. 

3.  One  who  hires  in  any  vehicle  the  liber- 
ty of  'ravelling 

The  diligent  pilot  in  a  dangerous  tempest  doth 
attend  the  unskilful  words  of  a  passenger.      Sidney. 

Pa'ssengf.k  ./a/con,  pis'sin-jihr.""  n.  s.    A 
kind  of  migratory  hawk.        yJinsworth. 
Pa'sseii,  pas'silr."*  n.  s.  [homfiass.']  One 
wiio  passcis;  one  that  is  upon  the  road. 

Under  you  ride  the  home  and  foreign  shipping  in 
«o  near  a  distance,  that,  without  troubling  the  passer, 
or  bon'owing  Stentor's  voice,  you  may  confer  with 
any  io  the  town.  Carew. 

Have  we  so  soon  forgot, 
When,  like  a  matron,  butchcr'd  by  her  sons. 
And  cast  beside  some  common  way,  a  spectacle 
Of  horror  and  affright  to  passers  by, 
Our  groaning  country  bled  at  every  YeiD.'      Bowe, 


passio,  Lat.J 

1.  Any  effect  caused  by  external  agency. 

A  body  at  rest  affords  us  no  idea  of  any  active 
power  to  move,  and  when  set  in  motion,  it  is  rather 
a  passion  than  an  action  in  it.  Locke. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  eflTcct  from  external 
action. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissibleand  not  scissible,  and  many  other  possiojis 
of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions,  applied  to  the  instru- 
ments men  ordinarily  practice.  Bacon. 

3.  Violent  comniolion  of  the  mind. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts  and  rash  embrac'd  despair. 

Sliakspeare. 
Thee  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  lau-h, 
To  weep:  whose  evei7  passion  fully  stiives 
To  make  itself  in  thee  fair  and  admired.      Shaksp. 

I  am  doubtful,  lest 
You  break  into  some  meny  passion, 


And  so  offend  him : 

If  you  should  smile,  he  grows  impatient.      Shaksfi, 

In  loving  thou  do'st  well,  iu  passion  not; 
Wherein  true  love  consists  not.  Milton. 

Cruel  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  remorse  And  passion,  to  behold 
The  fellows  of  his  crime  condemn'd 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain.         Milton. 

Passion''s  loo  fierce  to  be  in  fettci-s  bound. 
And  nature  flies  him  like  enchanted  ground.  Dryd. 
All  the  art  of  rhetorick,  besides  order  and  perspi- 
cuity, only  moves  the  passions,  and  thereby  misleads 
the  judgment.  Locke. 

.  Auger. 

The  word  passion  signifies  the  receiving  any  ac- 
tion, in  a  large  philosophical  sense;  iu  a  more  limit- 
ed philosophical  sense,  it  signifies  any  of  the  affec- 
tions of  human  nature;  as  love,  fear,  joy,  sorrow: 
but  the  common  people  confine  it  only  to  auger. 

Jfalls. 
.  Zeal;  ardour. 

Where  statesmen  are  ruled  by  faction  and  inter- 
est, they  can  have  no  passion  for  the  gloi7  of  their 
country,  nor  any  concern  for  the  figure  it  will  make, 

Mdismi. 
Love. 

For  your  love. 
You  kill'd  her  father:  you  confcss'd  you  drew 
A  mighty  argument  to  prove  your  passion  for  the 
daughter.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

He,  to  grate  me  more, 
Publickly  own'd  his  passion  for  Amestris.       Rowe, 

Survey  yourself,  and  then  forgive  your  slave, 
Think  what  a  passion  such  a  form  must  have. 

Granville, 
Eagerness. 
Abate   a  little  of  that  violent  passion  for  fine 
cloaths,  so  predomiuaiit  in  your  sex.  Swift. 

8.  Emphatically.  The  last  suffering  of  the 
Redeemer  of  the  world. 

He  shewed  himself  alive  after  his  passion,  by 
many  infallible  proofs.  Jlcls. 

To  Pa'ssion,  pash'i\n.  v.  n.  [/iassio)i7iery 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  be  extremely 
dgitatcd;  to  express  great  comniotion 
of  mind.  Obsolete. 

'Twas  Ariadne  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury  and  unjust  flight.  Shaksj^are. 
Pa'ssion-flower,  pasb'iin-tlovir-ur.  n.  s. 
[g-ranadi/lay  Lat.]   A  flower.         Miller. 

Pa'ssion-week.,  pash'iin-w6ek.  n.  s.  The 
week  immediately  preceding  Easter, 
named  in  commemoration  of  our  Sa- 
viour's crucifixion. 

Pa'ssionate,  pash'Ctn-nat.91  adj.  [/iassic7i' 

ncy  Fr.] 
1.  Moved  by  passion;  feeling  or  expres- 
sing great  commotion  of  mind. 

My  whole  ei-deavouris  to  resolve  (he  conscience, 
and  to  shew  what,  in  this  contro\ersy,  the  heart  is  to 
think,  if  it  will  follow  the  light  of  sound  and  sincere 
judgment,  without  either  cloud  of  prejudice  or  mist 
oi passionate  affection.  Hooktr. 

Thucydidcs  observes,  that  men  are  much  more 
passionate  for  injustice  than  for  violence;  because 
the  one  coming  as  from  an  equal  seems  rapine; 
when  the  other  proceeding  from  one  sironger  is  but 
the  effect  of  necessity.  Clarendcu. 

In  his  prayers  as  his  attention  was  fixt  and  steady, 
so  was  it  inflamed  with  passUniate  fervors.         Fell. 

Good  angels  looked  upon  this  ship  of  Noah's  with 
a  passionate  concern  for  its  safety.  Burnet. 

Men,  upon  the  near  approach  of  death,  have  been 
roiized  up  into  such  a  lively  sense  of  their  guilt,  such 
aposstonate  degree  of  concern  and  remorse,  that,  if 
ten  thousand  ghosts  had  appeared  to  them,  they 
scarce  could  have  had  a  fuller  conviction  of  their 
danger.  ^ilUrbui-y. 

i.  Easily  moved  to  anger. 

Homer's  Achilles  is  haughty  siad  pnssionote,  iu- 
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patient  of  any  restraint  by  laws,  and  airogant  in 
arms.  Prior. 

To  Pa'ssionate,  pSsh'dn-nat.  x*.  a.  [from 
passion.^  An  old  word.  Obsolete. 

1 .  To  affect  with  passion. 

Great  pleasure  mix'd  with  pitiful  regard, 
That  godly  king  and  queen  did  passionate, 

Whilst  they  his  pitiful  adventures  heard, 
That  oft  they  did  lament  his  luckless  state.  Spenser. 

2.  To  express  passionately. 

Thy  niece  and  I  want  bands, 
And  cannot  passionale  our  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'ssionately,  pash'6n-n^t-l^.  adv.  [from 
fiasiionate.'] 

1.  With  passion;  with  desire,  love,  or  ha- 
tred; with  great  commotion  of  mind. 

Whoever  passionately  covets  any  thing  he  has  not, 
has  lost  his  hold.  J  J' Estrange. 

If  sorrow  expresses  itself  never  so  loudly  and/jos- 
$ionatelij,  and  discharge  itself  in  never  so  many  tears, 
yet  it  will  no  more  purge  a  man's  heart,  than  the 
washing  of  his  hands  can  cleanse  the  rottenness  of 
his  bones.  South. 

I  made  Mclesinda,  in  opposition  to  Nourmah  il, 
a  woman  passionately  loving  of  her  husband,  patient 
of  injuries  and  contempt,  and  constant  in  ner  kind- 
ness. Dryden. 

2.  Angrily. 

They  lay  the  blame  on  the  poor  little  ones,  some- 
times passiojiateii/ enough,  to  divert  it  from  them- 
selves. Locke. 

Pa'ssionateness,    pash'un-nat-n^s.    n.    s. 
[from  /icu-fiioiiatt.^ 

1.  State  of  being  subject  to  passion. 

2.  Vehemence  of  mind. 

To  love  with  some  passionateness  the  person  you 
would  marry,  is  not  only  allowable  but  expedient. 

Boyle. 
PA'SSIVE,   pas'biv.i''«   adj.  [/lassif,  Fr. 

fia.ssiviis,  Lat.] 
1.  Receiving  impression  from  some  exter- 
nal agent. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbore 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

The  active  informations  of  the  intellect,  filling 
the  passive  reception  of  the  will,  like  form  closing 
with  matter,  grew  actuate  into  a  third  and  distmct 
perfection  of  practice.  South. 

As  the  mind  is  wholly  passive  in  the  reception  of 
all  its  simple  ideas,  so  it  exerts  several  acts  of  its 
own,  whereby  out  of  its  simple  ideas,  the  other  is 
formed.  Locke. 

The  vis  inertice  is  a  passive  principle  by  which 
bodies  persist  in  their  motion  or  rest,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  impressing  it,  and  resist  as 
much  as  they  are  resisted:  by  this  principle  alone, 
there  never  could  have  been  any  motion  in  the 
world.  J^ewton. 

2.  Unresisting;  not  opposing. 

Not  those  alone,  who  passive  own  her  laws. 
But  who,  weak  rebels,  more  advance  her  cause. 

Pope. 

3.  Suffering;  not  acting. 

4.  [In  grarnniar.] 

A  \erh  passive  is  that  ivhich  signifies  passion  or  the 

effect  of  action :  as  doceor,  I  am  taught.         Clarke. 

Pa'ssively,  pas'siv-le.   adv.   [from  Jias- 

sive.^ 
1.  With  a  passive  nature. 

Though  some  are  passively  inclin'd. 
The  greater  part  degenerate  from  their  kind.  Dryd. 
3.  Without  agency. 

A  man  may  not  only  passively  and  involuntarily 

be  rejected,  but  also  may,  by  an  act  of  his  own, 

cast  out  or  reject  himself.  Pearson. 

Pa'ssiveness,  pas'siv-nes.  ?/.  s.  [from  /las- 

sive.~^ 


1.  Quality  of  receiving  impression  from 
external  agents. 

2.  Passibility;  power  of  suffering. 

We  shall  lose  our  passiveness  with  our  being,  and 
be  as  incapable  of  suffering  as  heaven  can  make  us. 

Decoy  of  Piety. 

3.  Patience;  calmness. 

Gravity  and  passiveness  in  childien  is  not  from 
discretion,  but  phiegme.  ^^''• 

Passi'vity,  piis-siv'vd-te.  «.  s.  [fiom/mi- 
sive.]  Passiveness.  An  innovated  word. 
There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  between  passivity  and  activity, 
these  being  contrary  and  opposite,  the  infinite  rare- 
faction of  the  one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  con- 
t,.a,.y.  Clieyne. 

Pa'ssover,  pas'6-vur.  7i.  s.^iass  and  over.'] 

1.  A  feast  instituted  among  the  Jews  in 
memory  of  the  time  when  God,  smiting 
the  first-born  of  the  Egyptians, /^asserf 
over  the  habitations  ot  the  Hebrews. 

The  Jews  passovcr  was  at  hand,  and  Jesus  went 
up.  John. 

The  hordes passover,  commonly  called  Easter,  was 
ordered  by  the  common  law  to  be  celebrated  every 
year  on  a  Sunday.  ^yliffe. 

2.  The  sacrifice  killed. 
Take  a  lamb,  and  kill  the  passover.         Exodus. 

Pa'ssport,  pas'port.  ?i.  s.  \_/iassJiorty  Fr.j 
Permission  ot  passage. 

Under  that  pretext,  fain  she  would  have  given  a 
secret  passport  to  her  affection.  Sidney. 

Giving  his  reason  passport  for  to  pass 
Whither  it  would,  so  it  would  let  him  die.   Sidney. 

Let  him  depart;  his  passport  shall  be  made. 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  inio  his  purse.     i<haksp. 

Having  used  extreme  caution  in  granting  pass- 
ports  to  Ireland,  he  conceived  that  paper  not  to  have 
been  delivered.  Clarendon. 

The  gospel  has  then  only  a  free  admission  to  the 
assent  of  the  understanding,  when  it  brings  a  pass- 
port from  a  rightly  disposed  will,  as  being  the  facul- 
ty of  dominion,  that  commands  all,  that  shuts  out, 
and  lets  in,  what  objects  it  pleases.  South. 

Admitted  in  the  shining  throng. 
He  shows  the  passport  which  he  brought  along; 
His  passport  is  his  innocence  ami  grace. 
Well  known  to  all  the  natives  of  the  place.  Dryden. 

At  our  meeting  in  another  world; 
For  thou  hast  drunk  thy  passport  out  of  this.  Dryden. 

Dame  nature  gave  him  comeimess  and  health. 
And  fortune,  for  a  passport,  gave  him  wealth.  Harte. 
Past,  pa'ii.^^'^  pardci/iial  adj.  [from/zass.] 

1.  Not  present;  not  to  come. 

Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best;  things  present  worst. 

Shaksp. 

For  several  months/iosf,  papers  have  been  written 

upon  the  best  public   principle,    the   love  of  our 

countiy.  Swift. 

This  not  alone  has  shone  on  ages  past, 
But  lights  the  present,  and  shall  warm  the  last. 

Pope. 

2.  Spent;  gone  through;  undergone. 

A  life  of  glorious  labours  past.  Pope. 

Past,  past,  n,  s.  Ellipticaliy  used  for  past 
time. 

The  past  is  all  by  death  possest, 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 
By  giving  bids  us  live  to-day.  Fenton. 

Past,  past. =^"7  firefiosilion. 

1.  Beyond  in  time. 

Sarah  was  delivered  of  a  child,  when  she  y/z^past 
age .  Hebrews 

2.  No  longer  capable  of. 

Fervent  prayers  he  made,  when  he  was  esteemed 
past  sense,  and  so  spent  his  last  breath  in  committing 
his  soul  unto  the  Almighty.  Ilayward. 

Past  hope  of  conquest,  'twas  his  latest  care 
Like  falling  Cassar  descently  to  dye.  Dryden 

Many  men  have  not  yet  sinned  themselves  past 


all  sense  or  feeling,  bat  have  some  regrets;  and 
when  their  spirits  are  at  any  time  disturbed  with  the 
sense  of  their  guilt,  they  arc  for  a  little  time  more 
watchful  over  their  ways;  but  they  are  soon  dis- 
heartened. Co/ami/. 

3.  Beyond;  out  of  reach  of. 

We  must  not 
Prostitute  our  post  cure  malady 
To  empiricks.  Shakspeare. 

What's  gone,  and  what's  past  help. 
Should  be  past  grief.  Shakspeare. 

That  France  and  Spain  were  taught  the  use  of 
shipping  by  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  is  a  thing 
past  questioning.  Heylin. 

Love,  when  once  post  government,  is  consequently 
past  shame.  VEslrange. 

Her  life  she  might  have  had ;  but  the  despair 
Of  saving  his,  had  put  it  past  her  care.        Dryden. 

I'm  stupify'd  with  sorrow,  past  relief 
Of  tears.  Dryden. 

That  the  bare  receiving  a  sum  should  sink  a  man 
into  a  servile  state,  is  past  my  comprehension. 

Collier. 

That  he  means  paternal  power,  hpasl  doubt  from 
the  inference  he  makes.  Locke. 

4.  Beyond;  further  than. 

We  will  go  by  tlie  king's  highway,  until  we  be 
past  thy  borders.  lumbers. 

5.  Abovej  more  than. 

The  northern  Irish  Scots  have  bows  not  past  three 
quarters  of  a  yaid  long,  with  a  string  of  wreathed 
hemp,  and  their  arrows  not  much  above  an  ell. 

Spenser. 

The  same  inundation  was  not  deep,  not  past  forty 
foot  from  the  ground.  Bacon. 

PASTE,  paste. 7*  n.  s.  [paste.,  Fr.] 
I.  Any  thing  miixed  up  so  as  to  be  viscous 
and  tenacious:  such  as  flower  and  water 
for  bread  or  pies;   or  various  kinds  of 
earth  mingled  for  the  potter. 

Except  you  could  bray  Christendom  in  a  mortar, 
and  mould  it  into  a  new  paste,  there  is  no  possibili- 
ty of  an  holy  war.  Bacon. 

With  particles  of  heav'nly  fire 
The  God  of  nature  did  his  soul  inspire; 
Which  wise  Prometheus  temper'd  into  poste 
And  mixt  with  living  streams,  the  godlike  image 
cast.  Dryden. 

When  the  gods  moulded  up  the  paste  of  man. 
Some  of  their  dough  was  left  upon  their  hands. 

Dryden. 

He  has  the  whitest  hand  that  ever  you  saw,  and 

raises  paste  better  than  any  woman.  Mdison, 

2.  Flower  and  water  boiled  together  so  as 
to  make  a  cement. 

3.  Artificial  mixture,  in  imitation  of  pre- 
cious stones. 

To  Paste,  p^ste.   v.   a.  [fiaster,  French; 
from  the  noun.j     To  tastcn  with  paste. 
By  pasting  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the  sides 
of  dice,  his  eldest  son  played  himself  into  spelling. 

Locke. 
Young  creatures  have  learned  their  letters  aud 
syllables,  by  having  them  pasted  upon  little  flat  ta- 
blets. Walts. 

Pa'steboard,  paste'bord.  n.  s.  [paste  and 
board.^  Masses  made  anciently  by  past- 
ing one  paper  on  another:  now  made 
sometimes  by  macerating  paper  and 
casting  it  in  moulds,  sometimes  by 
pounding  old  cordage  and  casting  it  in 
forms. 

Tintoret  made  chambers  of  board  and  pasteboard, 
proportioned  to  his  models,  with  doors  and  windows, 
through  which  he  distributed,  on  his  figures,  artifi- 
cial lights.  Dryden. 
1  would  not  make  myself  merry  even  with  apiece 
of  pisteboard,  that  is  invested  with  a  publick  cha- 
racter.                                                     Mdison. 
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Pa'stehoard,  paste'bord.  adj.    Made  of 

Pasteboard. 

Put  silkivornas  on  whited  brown  paper  into  a 

pasteboard  box.  JMortimer. 

Pa'stel,  pas'til.  n,  a.  [^-/osrwm.]  An  herb. 

yUnswort/i. 

Pa'stern,    pas'turn."^     n.    s.    [/lasiuron, 

French.]] 

.   1 .  That  part  of  the  leg  of  a  horse  between 

the  joint  next  the  foot  and  the  hoof. 

I  will  not  change  my  horse  with  any  that  treads 
on  four  pasterns.  Shakspeare. 

The  colt  that  for  a  stallion  is  design'd, 
Upright  he  walks  on  pasterns  firm  and  straight, 
His  motions  easy,  prancing  in  his  gate.  Dryden, 
Being  heavy,  he  should  not  tread  stiff,  but  have 
a  pastern  made  him,  to  break  the  force  of  his 
weight:  by  this  his  body  hangs  on  the  hoof,  as  a 
coach  doth  by  the  leathers.  Grew. 

2.  The  lejj  of  a  human  creature  in  con- 
tempt. 

So  straight  she  walk'd,  and  on  Ler  posterns  high: 
If  seeing  her  behind,  he  lik'd  her  pace, 
Now  turning  short,  he  better  lik'd  her  face.   Th-yd. 
Pa'stil,   pSs'tll.    n.   s.    ^/lasd/lus,    Latin; 
pastille,  French.]     A  roll  ot  paste. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 
grinding  red  lead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll 
them  up  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the  sun. 

Peacham. 

Pa'stime,  pas'time.  n.  s.  r/iass  and  time.^ 
Sport;  amusement;  diversion. 

It  was  more  requisite  for  Zelmane's  hurt  to  rest, 
than  sit  up  at  those  pastimes;  but  she,  that  felt  no 
wound  but  one,  earnestly  desired  to  have  the  pas- 
torals. Sidney. 

I'll  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  has  brought  me  to  my  love. 

Shakspeare. 

Pastime  passing  excellent, 
If  husbanded  with  modesty.  Shakspeare. 

With  these 
Find  pastime,  and  bear  rule;  thy  realm  is  large. 

Milton. 

A  man,  much  addicted  to  luxury,  recreation,  and 
pastime,  should  never  pretend  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  sciences,  unless  his  soul  be  so  refined, 
that  he  can  taste  these  entertainments  eminently  in 
his  closet.  Watts. 

Pa'stor,  pas'tilr.*^^  n.  s.  [^/lastor,  Latin; 
/lastcur,  old  French.] 

1.  A  shepherd. 
Receive  this  present  by  the  muses  made,  , 

The  pipe  on  which  the  Ascrsan  pastor  play'd. 

Dryden. 
The  pastor  sheai-s  their  hoary  beards, 
And  eases  of  their  hair  the  loaden  herds.    Ih-yden. 

2.  A  clerkjyman  who  has  the  care  of  a 
flock;  one  who  has  souls  to  feed  with 
sound  doctrine. 

The  pastor  makcth  suits  of  the  people,  and  they 
with  one  voice  testify  a  general  assent  thereunto, 
or  he  joyfully  beginneth,  and  they  with  like  alacrity 
follow,  dividing  between  them  the  sentences  where- 
with they  strive,  which  shall  much  shew  his  own, 
and  stir  up  others  zeal  to  the  glory  of  God.  Hooker. 

The  first  branch  of  the  great  work  belonging  to  a 
pastor  of  the  chiuxh,  was  to  teach.  South. 

All  bishops  are  pastors  of  the  common  flock, 

Lesley. 

A  breach  in  the  general  form  of  worship  was 
reckoned  too  unpopular  to  be  attempted,  neither 
was  the  expedient  then  found  out  of  maintaining  se- 
parate pastors  out  of  private  purses.  Sicijl. 

Pa'storal,    pas'tiit-ill.'"*   adj-   [pastoralis, 

Latin;  pastoral^  French.] 
1.  Rural;  rustick;  beseeming  shepherds; 

imitatinfj  shepherds. 
VOL.  II. 


In  those  ^asiorai  pastimes,  a  great  many  days  |3.  Human  culture;  education.     Not  used 
were  sent  to  follow  their  flymg  predecessors.  Sitfrtej/   '  '     ""^«>-'""-     j.-'uv- uacu 

Relating  to  the  care  of  souls 
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Their  Lord  and  Master  taught  concerning  the 
pastoral  care  he  had  over  his  own  flock.       Hooker. 

The  bishop  of  Salisbury  recommendeth  the  tenth 
satire  of  Juvenal,  in  his  pastoral  letter,  to  the  seri- 
ous perusal  of  the  divines  of  his  diocese.     Dryden. 


Pa'stoual,  pas'ttlr-al.  n.  s.  A  poem  in 
which  any  action  or  passion  is  repre- 
sented by  its  effects  upon  a  country 
life,  or  according  to  the  common  prac- 
tice in  which  speakers  take  upon  them 
the  character  of  shepherds;  an  idyl;  a 
bucolick. 

Pastoral  is  an  imitation  of  the  action  of  a  shep- 
herd; the  form  of  this  imitation  is  dramatick  or  nai- 
rative,  or  mixed  of  both,  the  fable  simple,  the  man- 
ners not  too  polite  nor  too  rustick.  Pope. 
The  best  actors  in  the  world,  for  tragedy,  come- 
dy, history,  posforoZ.  Shakspeare. 
There  ought  to  be  the  same  difference  between 
pastorals  and  elegies,  as  between  the  life  of  the 
country  and  the  court;  the  latter  should  be  smooth, 
clean,  tender,  and  passionate:  the  thoughts  may  be 
bold,  more  gay,  and  more  elevated  than  in  pastoral. 

Walsh. 
Pa'stry,  pa'stre.   n.   s.  [Jiasti$sairey  Fr. 
from  paste.'] 

1.  The  act  of  making  pies. 
Let  never  fresh  machines  your  pastry  tiy, 

Unless  grandees  or  magistiates  are  by, 

Then  you  may  put  a  dwarf  into  a  pie.  King. 

2.  Pies  or  baked  paste. 
Remember 

The  seed  cake,  the  pasteries,  and  the  furmenty  pot. 

Tusser. 
Beasts  of  chase,  or  fowls  of  game. 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris  amber  steam'd.  Milton. 

3.  The  place  where  pastry  is  made. 
They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shakspeare. 
Pa'stry-cook,  pi'str6-k66k.  n.  s.  ^Jiastry 
and  coo/r  ]  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
and  sell  things  baked  in  paste. 

I  wish  you  knew  what  my  husband  has  paid  to 

the  pastrycooks  and  confectioners.  Arhuthnot. 

Pa'sturable,    pas'tshu-ra-bl.  adj.   [from 

pasture.']     Fit  for  pasture. 
Pa'sturage,  pas'lshu-radje.""  n.  s.  \^fias- 
turage.,  French.] 

1.  The  business  of  feeding  cattle. 
I  wish  there  were  ordinances,  that  whosoever 

keepeth  twenty  kine,  should  keep  a  plough  goin^; 
for  otherwise  all  men  would  fall  to  pasturage,  and 
none  to  husbandry.  Spenser. 

2.  Lands  grazed  by  cattle. 
France  has  a  sheep  by  her  to  shew,  that  the  riches 

of  the  country  consisteth  chiefly  in  flocks  and  paslnr- 
«S"<^-  Mdison. 

3.  The  use  of  pasture. 
Cattle  fatted  by  gootl  7)as(u)-ao-e,  after  violent  mo- 
tion, die  suddenly.  Jirhuthnot. 

Pa'sture,    pas'tshure.-*6i    n.  s.  [/lasture, 
French.] 

1 .  Food;  the  act  of  feeding. 
Unto  the  conservation  is  required  a  solid  pasture, 

and  a  food  congenerous  unto  nature.  Broivn. 

2.  Ground  on  which  cattle  feed. 
A  careless  herd. 

Full  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
And  never  stays.  Shakipcare. 

When  there  was  not  room  for  their  herds  to  feed 
together,  they,  by  consent,  separated  and  enlarged 
their  pasture  where  it  best  liked  them.  Locke. 

The  new  tribes  look  abroad 
On  nature's  common,  far  as  they  can  see 
Or  wing,  their  range  and  pasture.  Thompson. 
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From  the  drat  pastures  of  our  infant  age. 
To  elder  cares  and  man's  severer  page 
We  lash  the  pupil.  Dryden. 

To  Pa'sture,  pas'tshure.  ~o.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]     To  place  in  a  pasture. 
To  Pa'sture,  pas'tshure.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  graze  on  the  ground. 

The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green 

Those  rare  and  solitarj;  these  in  flocks 

Pasturing  at  once,  anil  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 

r.    /  4  ,  .  Milton. 

Pa  sty,  pas'te."5  n.  s.  [/laste,  French.] 

A  pie  of  crust  raised  without  a  dish. 

Of  the  paste  a  coffin  will  I  rear. 
And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads. 

Shakspeare- 

I  will  confess  what  I  know;  if  ye  pinch  me  like  a 

pasty,  I  can  say  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

If  you'd  fright  an  alderman  and  mayor, 
Within  a  pasty  lodge  a  living  hare.  Kir^. 

A  man  of  sober  life. 
Not  quite  a  madman,  though  a.  pasty  fell, 
And  much  too  wise  to  walk  into  a  well.  Pope. 

Pat,  pat.  adj.  [from  pas,  Dutch,  Skinner.] 
Fit;  convenient;  exactly  suitable  either 
as  to  time  or  place.  This  is  a  low  word, 
and  should  not  be  used  but  in  burlesque 
writings 

Pat,  pat;  and  here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal.    .  Shakspeare. 

Now  I  might  do  it  pat,  now  he  is  praying. 

Shalispeare. 

They  never  saw  two  things  so  pat. 

In  all  respects,  as  this  and  that.  Hudibras. 

Zuinglius  dreamed  of  a  text,  which  he  found  very 

pat  to  his  doctrine  of  the  Eucharist.  ^tterbury. 

He  was  sorely  put  to't  at  the  end  of  a  verse, 
Because  he  could  find  no  word  to  come  pat  in. 

Stoift. 
Pat,  pat.  n.  s.  [patte,  French,  is  a  foot, 
and  thence  pat  may  be  a  blow  with  the 
foot.] 

A  light  quick  blow;  a  tap. 
The  least  noise  is  enough  to  disturb  the  operation 
of  his  brain;  the  pat  of  a  shuttle-cock,  or  the  creak- 
ing of  a  jack  will  do.  Collier. 
A  small  lump  of  matter  beat  into  shape 
with  the  hand. 
To  Pat,  pat.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 
strike  lightly;  to  tap. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another,  and  straightways  they  pat  with  both. 

Bacon. 
Gay  pats  my  shoulder,  and  you  vanish  quite. 

r>   /  A  ,,  Pope. 

Patache,  pat'itsh.  «.  s.  A  small  ship. 

jiinswort/i. 

Pa'tacoon,  pat-ta-k66n'.  7j.  s.  A  Spanish 
coin  worth  four  shillings  and  eight 
pence  English.  Mnsvjorth. 

To  Patch,  patsh.  v.  n.  [/ludtzcr,  Danish; 
pezzm-c,  Italian.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  i)iccc  sewed  on. 

They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  their  minds  appear  in  a  pie- 
bald livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds. 

Locke. 

2.  1  o  decorate  the  face  with  small  spots 
of  black  silk. 

In  the  middle  boxes,  were  several  ladies  who 
patched  both  sides  of  their  faces.  Spectator. 

We  bcgg'd  her  but  to  patch  her  face, 
She  never  hit  one  proper  place.  Swift 

To  mend  clumsily;  to  mend  so  as  that 
the  original  strength  or  beauty  is  lost. 
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Any  thing  mended,  is  but  patched.  Shaksp. 

Physick  can  but  mend  our  crazy  state, 
Patch  an  old  building,  not  a  new  create.     Dryden. 

Broken  limbs,  common  prudence  sends  us  to  the 

surgeons  to  piece  znd  patch  up.  L'Estrange. 

4.  To  make   up    of  shreds   or   different 

pieces.    Sometimes  with  u/i  emphaii- 

cal. 

If  we  seek  to  judge  of  those  times,  which  the 
scriptures  set  us  down  without  error,  by  the  reigns 
of  the  Assyrian  princes,  we  shall  but  patch  up  the 
story  at  adventure,  and  leave  it  in  confusion. 

Raleigh. 

His  glorious  end  was  a  patch\l  work  of  fate, 
III  sorted  with  a  soft  effeminate  life.  Dryden. 

There  is  a  visible  symmetry  in  a  human  body,  as 
gives  an  intrinsick  evidence,  that  it  was  not  formed 
successively  and  patched  up  by  piece-meal.  Bentley. 

Enlarging  an  author's  sense,  and  building  fancies 
«f  our  own  upon  his  foundation,  we  may  call  para- 
phrasing; but  more  properly  changing,  adding, 
patching,  piecing.  Felton. 

PATCH,  pdtsh.*«2  n.  s.  \pezzo,  Italian.] 

1.  A  piece  sewed  on  to  cover  a  hole. 

Patches  set  upon  a  little  breach. 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  flaw. 
Than  did  the  flaw  before  it  was  so  patch'd.  Shaksp. 

If  the  shoe  be  ript,  or  patches  put; 
He's  wounded!  see  the  plaister  on  his  foot.  Dryden. 

2.  A  piece  inserted  in  mosaick  or   varie- 
gated work. 

They  suffer  their  minds  to  appear  in  a  pye-bald 
livery  of  coarse  patches  and  borrowed  shreds,  such 
as  the  common  opinion  of  those  they  converse  with 
clothe  them  in.  Locke. 

3.  A  small  spot  of  black  silk  put  on  the 
face. 

How!  providence!  and  yet  a  Scottish  crew! 
Then  madam  Nature  wears  black  patches  too. 

Cleaveland. 
If  to  every  common  funeral. 
By  your  eyes  martyr'd,  such  grace  were  allow'd, 
Your  face  would  wear  not  patches,  but  a  cloud. 

Suckling. 
They  were  patched  differently,  and  cast  hostile 
glances  upon  one  another,  and  their  patches  were 
placed  in  different  situations  as  party  signals  to  dis- 
tinguish friends  from  foes.  Addison. 

This  the  morning  omens  seem'd  to  tell; 
Thrice  from  my  trembling  hand  the  pa<c/i-box  fell. 

Pope. 

4.  A  small  particle;  a  parcel  of  land. 

We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name.  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  paltry  fellow.     Obsolete. 

What  a  py'd  ninny's  this?  thou  scurvy  patch! 

Shak^eare. 
Pa'tcher,  patsh'i\r.88  n.  s.  [from  patch.'] 

One  that  patches;  a  botcher. 
Pa'tchery,  patsh'iir-^.  n.  s.  [from/za^c/;.] 
Bolchery;  bungling  work;  forgery.  Not 
in  use. 

You  hear  him  cogg,  see  him  dissemble, 
Know  his  gi'oss  patchery,  love  him,  and  feed  him, 
Yet  remain  assur'd  that  he's  a  made-up  villain. 

Shakspeare. 

Pa'tchwork,  patsh'wurk.  n.  s.  [Jiatch 
and  work.']  Work  made  by  sewing 
small  pieces  of  different  colours  inter- 
changeably together. 

When  my  cloatbs  were  finished,  they  looked  like 
patchwork,  only  mine  were  all  of  a  colour.  Swift. 
Whoever  only  reads  to  transcribe  shining  Te- 
marks,  without  entering  into  the  genius  and  spirit 
of  tlie  author,  will  be  apt  to  be  misled  out  of  the  re- 
gular way  of  thinking;  and  all  the  product  of  all  this 
will  be  found  a  manifest  incoherent  piece  of  patch- 
icork.  Swift. 

Foreign  her  air,  her  robe's  discordant  pride 
In  patchwork  flutt'ring.  Pope. 


To  palcli-work  learn'd  quotations -ire  ally'd. 
Both  sti-ive  to  make  our  poverty  our  pride.  Young-. 
Pate,  pate,  n,  s.  [This  is  derived  by 
Skinner  from  tete,  French."!  The  head. 
Now  commonly  used  in  contempt  or 
ridicule;  but  anciently  in  serious  lan- 
guage. 

Senseless  man,  that  himself  doth  hate, 
To  love  another; 
Here  take  thy  lover's  token  on  thy  pale.      Spenser. 

Behold  the  despaire. 
By  custome  and  covetous  pates, 
By  gaps  and  opening  of  gates.  Twser. 

He  is  a  traitor,  let  him  to  the  tower, 
And  crop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.       Shaksp. 
Steal  by  line  and  level  is  an  excellent  pass  of  pate. 

Shakspeare, 
That  sly  devil, 
That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith. 
That  daily  break  vow.  Shakspeare. 

Who  dares 
Say  this  man  is  a  flatterer?  The  learned  pate 
Ducks  to  the  golden  fool.  Shakspeare. 

Thank  your  gentler  fate, 
That,  for  a  bruis'd  or  broken  pate. 
Has  freed  you  from  those  knobs  that  grow 
Much  harder  on  the  married  brow.  Hudibras. 

If  only  scorn  attends  men  for  asserting  the  church's 
dignity,  many  will  rather  chuse  to  neglect  their  du- 
ty, than  to  get  a  broken  pate  in  the  church's  service. 

South. 
If  any  young  novice  happens  into  the  neighbour- 
hood of  flatterers,  presently  they  are  iilying  his  full 
purse  and  empty  pate  with  addresses  suitable  to  his 
vanity.  South. 

Pa'ted,  pa'tM.  adj.  [from  pate.']  Hav- 
ing a  pate.  It  is  used  only  in  compubi- 
tion:  as,  long-Ji ated  or  cunning,  shallow- 
fiated  or  foolish. 

Patefa'ction,  pat-t6-fak'sh5n.  n.  s.  [fia- 
tejactio,  Latin.]  Act  or  state  of  open- 
ing, jiinsworth. 

Pa'ten,  pat'^n.*03  n.  s.  [patina^  Latin.]  A 
plate.     Not  in  use. 

The  floor  of  heav'n 
Is  thick  inlaid  \vi\h.  patens  of  bright  gold; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings.  Shaksp. 

Pa'tent,  pat'tdnt,  or  pa'tent.***  adj.  [/m- 
te7is,  Li?Ltm;  patent,  Fr.J 

1.  Open  to  the  perusal  of  all:  as,  letters 
patent. 

In  Ireland,  where  the  king  disposes  of  bishopircks 
merely  by  his  letters  patent,  without  any  Conge 
d'Elire,  which  is  still  kept  up  in  England;  though 
to  no  other  pupose  than  to  shew  the  ancient  right 
of  the  church  to  elect  her  own  bishops.  Lesley. 

1.  Appropriated  by  letters  patent. 

Madder  is  esteemed  a  commodity  that  will  turn 
to  good  profit;  so  that,  in  king  Charles  the  first's 
time,  it  was  made  a  patent  commodity.    Mortimer. 

Pa'tent,  pat'tfint.  n,  s.  A  writ  conferring 
some  exclusive  right  or  privilege. 

If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her  pa- 
tent to  offend ;  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near  no 
body.  Shaksp. 

So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die. 
Ere  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Unto  his  lordship.  Shaksp. 

We  are  censured  as  obstinate,  in  not  complying 
with  a  royal  patent.  Sivift. 

Patentee',  pat-t^n-t^e'.  n.  s.  [from  /la- 
tent.]    One  who  has  a  patent. 

If  his  tenant  and  patentee  dispose  of  his  gift,  with- 
out his  kingly  consent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to  the 
king.  Bacon. 

In  the  patent  granted  to  lord  Dartmouth,  the  se- 
curities obliged  the  patentee  to  receive  his  money 
back  upon  every  demand.  Swift. 


PA'TER.J\rOSrER^  pi't^r.n6s'tilr.  n.  a. 

[Latin.]     The  lord's  prayer. 
Pate'rnal,   pa-t^r'nal.8»   adj.   [^fiaternus. 

Latin;  /laternel,  Fr.] 

1.  Fatherly;   having  the  relation  of  a  fa- 
ther; pertaining  to  a  father. 

I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  mc 
Hold  thee.  Shak^i. 

Grace  signifies  the  paternal  favour  of  God  to  his 
elect  children.  -  Hammond. 

Admonitions  fraternal  or  paternal  of  his  fellow 
christians  or  governors  of  the  church.      Hammond. 

They  spend  their  days  in  joy  unblam'd;  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace,  by  families  and  tribes, 
Under  paternal  rule.  Milton. 

2.  Hereditary;  received  in  succession  from 
one's  father. 

Men  plough  with  oxen  of  their  own 
Their  small  patei-nal  field  of  corn.  Dryden. 

He  held  his  paternal  estate  from  the  bounty  of 
the  conqueror.  Dryden. 

Retreat  betimes 
To  (by  paternal  seat,  the  Sabine  field, 
Where  the  great  Cato  toil'd  with  his  own  hands, 

.Addison. 
Pate'rnity,  pa-t^r'n^-td.  n.  .?.  [from  pa- 
ternus,  Latin;  paternite,  French.]     Fa- 
thership;  the  relation  of  a  father. 

The  world,  while  it  had  scarcity  of  people,  under 
went  no  other  dominion  than  j^aternity  and  eldership. 

SaUigh. 
A  young  heir,  kept  short  1»y  his  father,  might  be 
known  by  his  countenance;  in  this  case,  the  pater- 
nity and  filiation  leave  very  sensible  impressions. 

tSrbathnot, 
This  origination  in  the  divine  paternity,  as  bishop 
Pearson  speaks,  hath  antiently  been  looked  upon  as 
the  assertion  of  the  unity.  IVaterland. 

Path,  ipkc/i.^^  ^s?  „.  s.  [pa»,  Sax.]  Way; 
road;  track.  In  conversation  it  is  used 
of  a  narrow  way  to  be  passed  on  foot; 
but  in  solemn  language  means  any  pas- 
sage. 

For  darkness,  where  is  the  place  thereof,  that 
thou  shouldest  know  the  paths  to  the  house  thereof. 

Job. 

On  the  glad  earth  the  golden  age  renew, 

And  thy  great  father's  path  to  heav'n  pursue.  Dryd. 

The  dewy  paths  of  meadows  we  will  tread.  Dryd. 

There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up,  and 

they  have  a  very  severe  law  against  any  that  enters 

the  town  by  another  path,  lest  any  new  one  should 

be  worn  on  the  mountain.  Mdison. 

PATHE'TICAL,    pd-^/i^t'te-kdl.  ?     adj. 
PATHE'TICK,   p^-M^t'tik.eoa     S    ["•«• 
eyiTiKOii  pathetigue,  French.]   Affecting 
the  passions;  passionate;  moving. 

His  page  that  handful  of  wit; 
'Tis  most  pathetical.  Shaksp. 

How  pathetick  is  that  expostulation  of  Job,  when, 
for  the  trial  of  his  patience,  he  was  made  to  look 
upon  himself  in  this  deplorable  condition.  Spectator. 
Tully  considered  the  dispositions  of  a  sincere  and 
less  mercurial  nation,  by  dwelling  on  the  pathetick 
part.  Swift. 

Wbi\e  thus  pathetick  to  the  prince  he  spoke. 
From  the  brave  youth  the  streaming  patsion  broke. 

Pope. 

PATHE'TrcALLY,  pS-^A^t'tS-kal-d.  odv. 
[from  pathetical.]  In  such  a  manner  as 
may  strike  the  passions. 

These  reasons,  so  pathetically  urged  and  so  admi- 
rably raised  by  the  prosopopoia  of  nature,  speaking 
to  her  children  with  so  much  authority,  deserve  the 
pains  I  have  taken.  Dryden. 

Pathe'ticalnesSj  pa-/A^l't^-kal-n^s.  n.  4. 
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[from  ftathetical.']  Quality  of  being  pa- 
thetick;  quality  of  moving  the  passions. 
Pa'thless,    pi^A'l^s.    adj.    [from   /mM.J 
Untrodden;  not  marked  with  paths. 

Ask  thou  Ihe  citizens  o{ pathless  woods; 
What  cut  the  air  with  wings,  what  swim  in  floods? 

Sandys. 

Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  heav'n's  wide  pathless  way.      MilMi. 

h\  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
And  wander  after  pathless  destiny, 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cannot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide.  Dryden. 

Through  mists  obscure  she  wings  her  tedious  way, 
Now  wanders  dazzled  with  too  bright  a  day; 
And  from  the  summit  oi^i  pathless  coast 
Sees  infinite,  and  in  that  sight  is  lost.  Prior. 

Pathognomo'nick,  pa  ^/jog-no-mon'ik.*''^ 
adj.  ^■xaBoyvum.ottKOi,  7rx6e§  and  ytvue-KUJ 
Such  signs  ot  a  disease  as  are  insepa- 
rable, designing  the  essence  or  real  na- 
ture of  th^  disease;  not  symptomatick. 

Quincy. 

He  has  the  true  palhognomonick  sign  of  love, 

jealousy;  for  no  body  will  suffer  his  mistress  to  be 

treated  so.  ^Irbulhnot. 

Patholo'gical,  pa^A-6-l6d'je-kal.  adj. 
[/lat/iologique,  Fr.  from  pathology. "X  Re- 
lating io  the  tokens  or  discoverable  ef- 
fects of  a  distemper. 

Pa'thologist,  pa-/A6l'l6-jist.  n.  s.  [jru6^ 
and  Atyw.j  One  who  treats  of  patho- 
logy. 

PA'THOLOGY,  pa-/A6rio-i^."«  n.  s. 
[5r«fl^  and  xiyu;  fiathologie.,  French.] 
That  part  of  medicine  which  relates  to 
the  distempers,  with  their  differences, 
causes,  and  effects;  incident  to  the  hu- 
man body.  Quincy 

Pa'thway,  \>h.th'wk.  n.  s,  [jiath  and  ivay.'] 
A  road;  in  common  acceptation,  a  nar- 
row way  to  be  passed  on  foot. 

Alas,  that  love,  whose  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathwa^js  to  his  ill.  Shaksp. 
In  the  way  of  righteousness  is  life,  and  in  the 
pot/iioay  thereof  there  is  no  death.  Proverbs. 

When  in  the  middle  jyathway  basks  the  snake; 

0  lead  me,  guard  me  from  the  sultry  hours.     Gay. 
Pa'tible,    pat'6-bl.    adj.    [from    fiatior, 

Lat.]  Sufferable;  tolerable.  Diet. 

Pa'tibulary,  patib'bu-la-r6.  adj.  \jiati- 
bulaire,  Fr.  from  /latibulum,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  the  gallows.  Diet. 

Pa'tienoe,  pi'slifinse.  n.  s.  [^/tatierice,  Fr. 
flatten tiCf  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  suffering;  calm  endurance 
of  pain  or  labour. 

The  king-becoming  giaccs, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 

1  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shaksp. 

Christian  fortitude  and  patience  have  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  persecution.    Sprat. 

Frequent  debauch  to  habitude  prevails. 
Patience  of  toil  and  love  of  virtue  fails.  Prior. 

2.  The  quality  of  expecting  long  without 
ra.ge  or  discontent;  longsuffering. 

Necessary  patience  in  seeking  the  Lord,  is  better 
than  he  that  leadeih  his  life  without  a  guide. 

Ecclus. 
Have  patience  with  me  and  1  will  pay  thee  all. 

Matthew. 

J.  Perseverance;  continuance  of  labour. 
He   Irarnt  with  patience,   and   with   meekness 
ttiight; 
His  life  was  but  the  commeai  of  Lis  tbouzht.  Hartt. 


4.  The  quaFity  of  bearing  offences  without! 

revenge  or  anger.  1 

"^  The  hermit  then  assumM  a  bolder  tone,  1 

His  rage  was  kindled,  and  his  patience  gone.  Harte. 

3.  Sufferance;  permission. 

By  their  patience,  be  it  spoken,  the  apostles 
preached  as  well  when  they  wrote,  as  when  they 
spake  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

6.  An  herb.     A  species  of  dock. 

Patience,  an  herb,  makes  a  good  boiled  sallad. 

MortiTner. 
Pa'tient,   pi'shdnt.*^^   adj.   [Jiatient,  Fr. 
/latiens,  Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  enduring:  with 
o/"  before  the  thing  endured. 

To  the  outward  structure  was  joined  strength 
of  constitution,  patient  o/ severest  toil  and  hardship. 

Fell. 

Wheat,  which  is  the  best  sort  of  grain,  of  which 

the  purest  bread  is  made,  is  patient  o/heat  and  cold. 

Ray. 

2.  Calm  under  pain  or  affliction.. 

Be  patient,  and  I  will  stay.  Shaksp. 

Griev'd,  but  unmov'd,  and  patient  of  your  scorn, 

I  die.  Dryden- 

3.  Not  revengeful  against  injuries. 

4.  Not  easily  provoked. 

Warn  them  that  are  unruly,  support  the  weak,  be 
patient  toward  all  men.  1  Thessalonians. 

5.  Persevering;  calmly  diligent. 

Whatever  I  have  done  is  due  to  patient  thought. 

J^ewton. 

6.  Not  hasty;  not  vitiously  eager  or  im- 
petuous. 

Too  industrious  to  be  great, 
Not  patient  to  expect  the  turus  of  fate, 
They  open'd  camps  deform'd  by  civil  fight.    Prior. 
Pa'tient,  pi'sh^nt.  n.  s.  [patient^  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  receives  impressions  from 
external  agents. 

Malice  is  a  passion  so  impetuous  and  precipitate, 
that  it  often  involves  the  agent  and  the  patient. 

Government  of  the  Tongut. 

To  proper  patients  he  kind  agents  brings. 
In  various  leagues  biuds  disagreeing  things.  Creech. 

Action  and  passion  are  modes  which  belong  to 
substances:  when  a  smith  with  a  hammer  strikes  a 
piece  of  iron,  the  hammer  and  the  smith  are  both 
agents  or  subjects  of  action;  the  one  supreme,  and 
the  other  subordinate:  the  iron  is  the  patient  or  the 
subject  of  passion;  in  a  philosophical  sense,  because 
it  receives  the  operation  of  the  agent.  Watts. 

2.  A  person  diseased.  It  is  commonly 
used  of  tlie  relation  between  the  sick 
and  the  physician. 

You  deal  with  me  like  a  physician,  that  seeing 
his  patient  in  a  pestilent  fever,  should  chide  in- 
stead of  administering  help,  and  bid  him  be  sick  no 
more.  Sidney. 

Through  igrjprance  of  the  disease,  through  un- 
reasonableness of  the  time,  instead  of  good  he 
worketh  hurt,  and  out  of  one  evil  throweth  the 
patient  into  many  miseries.  Spenser. 

A  physician  uses  various  methods  for  the  reco- 
veiy  of  sick  persons;  and  though  all  of  the.Ti  are 
disagreeable,  his  fo<ien/s  ai"e  never  angry.  .Sddison. 

3.  It  IS  soiTietimcs,  but  rarely,  used  abso- 
lutely for  a  sick  person. 

Nor  will  the  rag^g  fever's  fire  abate 
\\  ith  golden  canopies  or  beds  of  stale; 
But  the  poor  patient  will  as  soon  be  found 
On  the  hard  mattress,  or  the  mother  ground. 

/>riyden. 

It  is  wonderful  to  observe,  how  inapprehc nsivc 
these  palimls  are  of  their  disease,  and  backward  to 
believe  tht  ir  case  is  dangerous.  Blackmort. 

To   Patient,   pa'sh^nt.  v.  e.  [fiatienter, 
Fr.]   To  compose  one's  self;  to  behave 
with  patience.     Obsolete. 
pp2 


Patient  yourself,  madam,  and  pardon  me.  Shak. 
Pa'tiently,  pi'sh^nt-1^.  adv.  [from /io-- 
tient.^ 

1.  Without  rage  under  pain  or  affliction. 

Lament  not,  Eve,  but  patiently  resign 
W  hat  justly  thoii  hast  lost.  'MiUqfl. 

Ned  is  in  the  gout. 
Lies  rack'd  with  pain,  and  you  without. 
How  patiently  you  hear  him  groan! 
How  glad  the  case  is  not  youpo>vn !  Stcift. 

2,  Without  vitious  impetuosity;  with  calm 
diligence. 

1  hat  which  they  grant,  we  gladly  accept  at  their 
hands,  and  wish  tliat  patieiUly  they  would  examine 
how  little  cause  they  have  to  deny  that  which  as  yet 
they  grant  not.  Hooker. 

Could  men  but  once  be  persuaded  patiently  to 
attend  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  minds,  religion 
would  gain  more  proselytes.  Caiatny. 

Pa'tine,  pai'tin.i*"  n.  s.  \Jiatina,  Latin.J 
The  cover  of  a  chalice.         jUnsworth. 

Pa'tly,  pdt'l^.  adv.  [from^a/.]  Commo- 
diously;  fitly. 

PA'TKIARCH,  p4'tr6-ark.«*  n.  s.  [/ia- 
triarchey  French;  fiatriarcha.,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  governs  by  paternal  right; 
the  father  and  ruler  of  a  family. 

So  spake  the /latriarcft  of  mankind;  but  Eve 
Persisted,  yet  submiss.  Milton. 

The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state;  and  in  three  more  decays. 

Di-yden. 

2.  A  bishop  superiour  to  archbishops. 

The  patriarchs  for  an  hundred  years  had  been  of 
one  house,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and  there 
yet  remained,  one  bishop  of  the  .same  kindred. 

Raleigh. 

Where  secular  primates  were  heretofore  given, 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  have  ordered  patriarchs  and 
ecclesiastical  primates  to  be  placed.  Jlyliffe. 

Patria'rchal,  pa-lr^-ir'kal.  adj.  [^fiatri- 
archa!, French;  from  patriarch.'] 

1.  Belonging  to  patriarchs;  such  as  was 
possessed  or  enjoyed  by  patriarchs. 

Such  drowsy  sedan tary  souls  have  they, 
Who  would  to  patriarchal  years  live  on, 

Fix'd  to  hereditary  clay, 
And  know  no  climate  but  their  own.  A^ornj. 

Nimrod  enjoyed  this  patriarchal  power;  but  he 
against  right  enlarged  his  empire,  by  seizing  vio- 
lently on  the  rights  of  other  lords.  Locke. 

2.  Belonging  to  hierarchial  patriarchs. 

Archbishops  or  metropolitans  in  France  are  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  pope's  jurisdiction;  and,  in 
other  places,  they  are  immediately  subject  to  the 
patriarchal  sees.  Jlyliffe. 

Pa'triarchate,  pi.-tr6-ir'kat.''i     >    ?/.    s. 
Pa'triakchship,  pa'tr^-irk-ship.  5     [fia- 
triarchat,  French;  from  fiatriarch.']     A 
bishoprick    superiour    to   arciibishop- 
ricks. 

Between  ecclesiastical,  the  questions  are  as  an- 
cient as  the  differences  between  Rome  and  any 
other  of  the  old  patriarchats.  ^ildrn. 

Prelacies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benrfices; 
as  that  of  the  pontificate,  a  patriarchMp  and  aich- 
bishoprick.  Jhjlffe. 

PA'TRtAKCHY,pa'trd-ir-k^.*'"'n..?.  Juribdic- 
tion  of  a  patriarch;  patriarchate. 

Calabria  pertained  to  the  patriarch  of  Constan. 
tinopic,  as  appeareth  in  the  no^el  of  Leo  Sophus, 
touching  the  precedence  of  metropolitians  belonging 
to  that  patriarchy.  Bremcood. 

Patri'cian,  pa-trish'i'm.  adj.  [fiairicirn, 
French;  fiarrictun,  Latin.]  Senatorial; 
noble;  not  plebeian. 
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1  sec 
Th'  insulting  tyrant  prancing  o'er  the  fieltl, 
His  horse's  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blond.  Mdisffii. 
Patri'cian,  pa-trish'6n.  n.  s.     A  noble- 
man. 

Noble  pabicians,  patrons  of  my  right, 
Defend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms.  Shaksp. 

You'll  find  uracchus,  from  palrician  grown 
A  fencer  and  the  scandal  of  the  town.         Dryden. 
Your  daughters  are  all  married  to  wealthy  patri- 
cians. Swift 

Patrimo'nial,  pat-tr^-mo'n^-al.  adj.ypa- 
trimonialy  French;  from  fiatriTnony.~\ 
Possessed  by  inheritance. 

The  expense  of  the  duke  of  Ormond's  own  great 
patrimonial  estate,  that  came  over  at  that  time,  is 
of  no  small  consideration  in  the  stock  of  this  king- 
dom. Temple. 

Their  patrimonial  sloth  the  Spaniards  keep. 
And  Philip  first  taught  Philip  how  to  sleep.  Di-yden. 

Patrimo'nially,  pal-tre-mo'ne-al-le  adv. 
[from  patrimonial.']   By  inheritance. 

Good  princes  have  not  only  made  a  distinction 
between  what  was  their  own  pairimouially,  as  the 
civil  law  books  term  it,  and  what  tlie  state  had  an 
interest  in.  Davenant. 

PA'TRIMONY,  pat'tre-m^in-n^.  n.  s. 
^/latriJnoniian,  Lat.  /latrinwine,  Fr.] 
An  estate  possessed  by  inheritance. 

Inelosures  (hey  would  not  forbid,  for  that  had 
been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony  of 
the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

So  might  the  heir,  whose  father  hath,  in  play, 
Wasted  a  thousand  pounds  of  ancient  rent. 

By  painful  earning  of  one  groat  a  day, 
Hope  to  restore  the  patrimony  spent.  Davies. 

In  me  all 
Posterity  stands  eurs'd!  fait  patnmony 
That  I  must  leave  ye,  sons.  Milton. 

For  his  redemption,  all  my  patrimony 
1  am  ready  to  forgo  and  quit.  Milton, 

Their  ships  like  wasted  patrimonies  shew; 
Where  the  thin  scatt'ring  trees  admit  the  light. 
And  shun  each  other's  shadows  as  they  glow. 

Dryden. 
The  shepherd  last  appears. 
And  with  him  all  his  patrimony  bears; 
His  house  and  houshold  gods,  his  trade  of  war. 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.      Dryden. 
PA'TRIOT,  pd'trS-it.^"*  ^^^  „.  «. 

1 .  One  whose  ruling  passion  is  the  love 
of  his  country. 

Patriots  who  for  sacred  freedom  stood.      Ticket. 
The  firm  patriot  there. 
Who  made  the  welfare  of  mankind  his  cai-e. 
Shall  know  he  conquer'd.  Mdison. 

Here  tears  shall  flow  from  amoregen'rous  cause, 
Such  teai's  as  patriots  shed  for  dying  laws.       Pope. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  factious  dis- 
turber of  the  government. 

Pa'triotism,  pi'tr^-iit-izm.*^^  n.  s.  [from 
/iatriot.~\  Love  of  one's  country;  zeal 
for  one's  country. 

To  Patro'oinate,  p^-tr6s's6-nite.  v.  a. 
[^fjatrocinor,  Latin;  Jiatrociner.,  old  Fr.] 
To  patronise;  to  protect;  to  defend. 

Diet. 

Patro'l,  pd-tr6le'.*''2  „^  ^.  ]jiatrouill€,fia- 
touille,  old  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  going  the  rounds  in  a  gar- 
rison to  observe  that  orders  are  kept. 

2.  Those  that  go  the  rounds. 

0  thou!  by  whose  almighty  nod  the  scale 
Of  empires  rises,  or  alternate  falls, 
Send  forth  the  saving  virtues  round  the  land 
In  bright  patrol.  Thomson 

To  Patro'lj  pa-trole'.  v.  n.  [patrouUler, 


Fr.]     To  go  the  rounds  in  a  camp  or 
garrison. 

These  outguards  of  the  mind  aie  sent  abroad, 
And  still  patrolling  beat  the  neighb'ring  road; 
Or  to  the  parts  remote  obedient  fly. 
Keep  posts  advanc'd,  ajid  on  the  frontier  lie. 
/  Bluckmore:. 

A'TRON,  pi'tnan.»«e  n.  s.  [paeron,Fv. 
patronus,  Latin-] 

,  One  who  countenances,   supports,   or 
protects.     Commonly    a    wretch    who 
supports    with    insolence, -and   is   paid 
th  flattery. 
I'll  plead  for  you,  as  for  my  patron.    Shakspeare. 
Ne'er  let  me  pass  in  silence  Dorset's  name; 
Ne'er  cease  to  mention  the  continu'd  debt. 
Which  the  great  patron  only  would  forget.     Pnor. 
!.  A  guardian  saint. 

Thou  amongst  those  saints,  whom  thou  do'st  see. 
Shall  be  a  saint,  and  thine  own  nation's  friend 
And  patron.  S}}€nser. 

St.  MichaeJ  is  mentioned  as  the  patron  of  the 
Jews,  and  is  now  taken  by  the  Christians,  as  the 
protector  general  of  our  religion.  Dryden. 

3.  Advocate;  defender;  vindicator- 

We  are  no  patrons  of  those  things;  the  best  de- 
fence whereof  is  speedy  redress  and  amendment. 

Hooker. 
Whether  the  minds  of  men  have  naturally  im- 
printed on  them  the  ideas  of  extension  and  number, 
I  leave  to  those  who  aie  the  patrons  of  innate  prin- 
ciples. Locke. 
t.  One  who  has  donation  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment.  ' 

Far  more  the  patrons  than  the  clerks  inflame. 
Patrons  of  sense  afraid,  but  none  of  vice. 
Or  swoln  with  pride,  or  sunk  in  avarice.       Wesley. 

Pa'tronage,  pat'tri'm-idje.s"  ^°^  n.  a. 
[from  patron.] 

1.  Support;  protection. 

Lady,  most  worthy  of  all  duty,  how  falls  it  out, 
that  you,  in  whom  all  virtue  shines,  will  take  the 
patronage  of  fortune,  the  only  rebellious  handmaid 
against  virtue?  Sidney. 

Here's  patronage,  and  here  our  heart  descries. 
What  breaks  its  bonds,  what  draws  the  closer  ties. 
Shows  what  rewards  our  services  may  gain. 
And  how  too  often  we  may  court  in  vain .     Creech. 

2.  Guardianship  of  saints. 

From  certain  passages  of  the  poets,  several  ships 
made  choice  of  some  god  or  other  for  their  guar- 
dians, as  among  the  Roman  catholicks  every  vessel 
is  recommended  to  the  patronage  of  some  particular 
saint.      ^  Addison. 

3.  Donation  of  a  benefice;  right  of  confer- 
ring a  benefice. 

To  Pa'tronage,  pat'trun-idje.  -v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  patronize;  to  protect.   A 
bad  word. 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words    thou 
spak'st.' — 
— Yes,  sir,  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue.  Shaksp. 

An  out-law  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  uses  it  to  patronage  his  theft.  Shakspeare. 

Patro'nal,  pat'ro-nal.  adj.  [from  patro- 
nus,  Latin.]  Pi'otecting;  supporting; 
guarding;  defending;  <ioing  the  office  of 
a  patron. 

The  name  of  the  city  being  discovered  unto  their 
enemies,  their  penates  and  patronal  gods  might  be 
called  forth  by  charms.  Brown. 

Pa'troness,  pa'trftn-^s.886  4od  „.  5.  [femi- 
nine o^ patron;  patronal  Latin.] 
1.  A  female  that  defends,  countenances, 
or  supports. 

Of  close  escapes  the  aged  patroness. 
Blacker  than  earst,  her  sable  mantle  spred, 


When  with  two  ti-usty  maids  in  great  distress, 
Both  from  mine  uncle  and  iny  realm  1  fled.  Fairfax. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
prise. Bacon. 

Befriend  me  night,  best  palrmuss  of  giief. 
Over  the  pole  thy  thickest  mantle  throw.     Milton. 

He  petitioned  his  patroness,  who  gave  him  for 
answer,  that  providence  had  assigned  every  bird  its 
proportion.  ^Estrange. 

It  was  taken  into  the  protection  of  my  j^^tronessef 
at  court.  Steift. 

i.  A  female  guardian  saint. 
3.  A  woman  that  has  the  gift  of  a  benefice. 
7'o  Pa'troxise,  pal'tro-nlze.'"'^  v.  a.  [from 
patron.]    To  protect;  to  support;  to  de- 
fend; to  countenance.  • 

Churchmen  are  to  be  had  in  due  respect  for  tlieir 
works'  sake,  and  protected  from  scorn;  but  if  a 
clergyman  be  loose  and  scandalous,  he  must  not  be 
patronised  nor  winked  at.  Bacon. 

Ail  tenderness  of  conscience  against  good  laws,  is 
hypocrisy,  and  patronised  by  none  but  men  of  design, 
who  look  upon  it  as  the  fittest  engine  to  get  into 
power.  Houih. 

I  have  been  esteemed  and  patronised  by  the 
grandfather,  the  father,  and  the  son.  Dryden. 

Patron  y'mick,  pat-tro-nini'mik.^""  *^"  n.t. 
\_7rcir^ovvf^iKoi;,  patrony?mgue,Fr.]  Name 
expressing  the  name  of  the  falber  or 
ancestor:  as,  Tydides,  the  son  of  Ty- 
deus. 

It  ought  to  be  rendered  the  son,  Tectonides  being 
a  patronymick,  Broome. 

Pa'tten  of  a  pillar,  pat'tin.''o  n.  s.  Its 
base.  Ainsnuorth. 

Pa'tten,  pat'tin.^''  n.  s.  [patin,  French.] 
A  shoe  of  wood  with  an  iron  ring,  worn 
under  the  common  shoe  by  women,  to 
keep  them  from  the  dirt. 

Their  shoes  and  pattens  are  snouted  and  piked 
more  than  a  finger  long,  crooking  upwards,  which 
they  call  crackowes,  which  weie  fastened  to  the 
knees  with  chains  of  gold  andsilver.  Camden.  * 

Good  housewives. 
Underneath  th'  umbrella's  oily  shed. 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking ;)fft/ens  tread.  Gay. 
Va'ttenmaker,     pat'tin-nui-kur.     n.     s. 
[^patten  and  maker.]     He  that   makes 
pattens. 
To  Pa'tter,  pat'tir."^  v.  n.  [from  patte^ 
Fr.  the  foot.]  To  make  a  noise  like  the 
quick  steps  of  many  feet. 

Pattering  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.    Dryden. 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  palter  heard 
By  such  as  wander  through  the  forest  walks. 

Thomson. 

Pa'ttern,  pat'tfirn.  n.  s.  [^patron,  French; 

patroon,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  original  proposed  to  imitation;  the 
archetype;  that  which  is  to  be  copied; 
an  exemplar. 

As  though  your  desire  were,  that  the  churches  of 
old  should  be  patterns  for  us  to  follow,  and  even 
glasses  wherein  we  might  see  the  practice  of  that 
which  by  you  is  gathered  out  of  scripture.   Hooker. 

I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience; 
I  will  say  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

A  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.  Shakspeare. 

The  example  and  pattern  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Clarendon. 

Lose  not  the  honour  you  have  early  won. 
But  stand  the  blameless  pattern  of  a  son.    Di-yden. 

Measure  the  excellency  of  a  virtuous  mind;  not 
as  it  is  the  copy,  but  tliepatlei-n  of  regal  power. 

GrtW. 
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Patterns  to  rule  by  are  to  be  sought  for  out  of 
good,  not  loose  reigns.  Daxenant. 

This  pattern  should  be  our  guide,  in  our  present 
state  of  pilgrimage.  Jilttrbunj. 

Christianity  commands  us  to  act  after  a  nobler 
pattern  than  the  virtues  even  of  the  most  perfect 
men.  Rogers. 

Take  pa  Mem  by  our  sister  star, 
Delude  at  once  and  bless  our  sight; 

When  you  are  seen,  be  seen  from  far, 
And  chiefly  chuse  to  shine  by  uight.  Swift. 

2.  A  specimen;  a  part  shown  as  a  sample 
of  the  rest. 

A  gentleman  sends  to  my  shop  for  a  pattern  of 
stuff;  if  he  likes  it,  he  compares  the  pattern  with  the 
whole  piece,  and  probably  we  bargain.  Swift. 

3.  Au  instance;  an  example. 

What  God  did  command  touching  Canaan,  the 
same  concerneth  not  us  otherwise  than  only  as  a 
fearful  pattern  of  his  just  displeasure  against  siuful 
nations.  Hooker. 

4.  Any  thing  cut  out  in  paper  to  direct 
the  cutting  of  cloth. 

To  Pa'ttern,  pat'tiirn.  v.  a.  [patronner, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  in  imitation  of  something;  to 
copy. 

Ay,  such  a  place  there  is,  whare  we  did  hunt, 
Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes.    Sliaksp. 

2.  To  serve  as  an  example  to  be  followed. 
Neither  sense  is  now  much  in  use. 

When  I  that  censure  him  do  so  offend. 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  paitial.  Shakspeare. 

Pa'van,  pav'van.  )n.s.    A  kind  of  light 
Pa'vin,  pav'vin.    ^       tripping  dance. 

^insivort/i. 

Pauci'loquy,  p&.w-sil'l6-kw6.  n.  s.  [pau- 
ciloguium,  Latin.j  Sparing  and  rare 
speech.  Did. 

Pau'city,  pS.w'sc-t6.  n.  s.^^paucitas,  from 
paucusy  Latin.] 

1.  Fewness;  smallness  of  number. 

The  multitude  of  parishes,  and  paucity  of  schools. 

Hooker. 

In  such  slender  corpuscles  as  those  of  colour,  may 
easily  be  conceived  a  greater  paucity  of  protuber- 
ant corpuscles.  Boyle. 

Socrates  well  understood  what  he  said  touching 
the  rarety  and  paucity  of  friends.  V Estrange. 

2.  Smallness  of  quantity. 

This  paucity  of  blood  is  agreeable  to  many  other 
animals,  as  lizards,  frogs,  and  other  fishes.  Brown. 

To  PAVE,  pive.  v.  a.  [^paviOy  Lat.  paver, 

French.] 
I.  To  lay  with  brick  or  stone;    to   floor 
with  stone. 

Should  she  kneel  down, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break. 
And  take  her  hence  in  horrour.  Shakspeare. 

Let  not  the  court  be  paved,  for  that  striketh  up  a 
great  heat  in  summer,  and  much  cold  in  winter. 

Bacon. 
From  this  chymic  flame 
I  see  a  city  of  more  precious  mould, 
WitJi  silver  pav^d,  and  all  divine  with  gold.  Dryden. 
The  streets  ai-e  paved  with  brick  or  freestone. 

»3ddison. 
2.  To  make  a  passage  easy. 

It  might  open  and  pave  a  prepared  way  to  his 
own  title.  Bacon. 

Pa'vf.ment,   pivc'ment.  n.  s.  [paviment- 
M/«,  Lat.]    Stones  or  bricks  laid  on  the 
grouiid;  stone  floor.     Floor  is  used  of 
stone,  but  pavement  never  of  wood. 
The  marble  pavemeaxt  closes,  he  is  enter'd 
Into  his  radiant  roof.  Shakspeare. 


A  broad  and  ample  road,  whose  dust  is  gold , 
And  pavement  stars  seen  in  the  galaxy.         .MUton. 

The  long  laborious  pavement  here  he  treads, 
That  to  proud  Rome  th'  admiring  nations  leads. 

Jjddhon. 
The   foundation   of  Roman  ways  was  made  of 
rough  stone  joined  together  witli  cement;  upon  this 
was  laid  another  layer,  consisting  of  small  stones 
and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of  the  lower 
stratum  in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pavement 
were  fixed:  for  there  can  be  no  very  durable  pave- 
ment^ but  a  double  one.  Arbutlmot. 
Pa'ver,  pi'vilr.«9         }  n.  s.  [from  pave.'] 
Pa'vier,  pive'yiir."^^      One     who    lays 
with  stones. 

For  thee  the  sturdy  paver  thumps  the  ground, 
Whilst  ev'iy  stroke  his  lab 'ring  lungs  resound.  Gay. 

Pavi'lion,  pa-vil'yun."3  n.  s.  \jmviUon, 
Fr.]  A  tent;  a  temporary  or  moveable 
house. 

Flowers  being  under  the  ti-ees,  the  trees  were  to 
them  a  pavilion,  and  the  flowers  to  the  b'ees  a  mo- 
saical  floor.  Sidney. 

She  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  cloth  of  gold,  of  tissue.         Shaksp. 

He,  only  he,  heav'n's  blue /lai-i/ion  spreads, 
And  on  the  ocean's  dancing  billows  tieads. 

Sandys. 

It  was  usual  for  the  enemy,  when  there  was  a  king 

in  the  field,  to  demand  in  what  part  of  the  camp  he 

resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing  upon  the  royal 

pavilion.  Addison. 

The  glowing  fury  springs. 
Once  more  invades  the  guilty  dome,  and  shrouds 
Its  bright  pavilions  in  a  veil  of  clouds.  Pope, 

To  Pavi'lion-  pa-vil'yijn.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  lurnish  with  tents. 

Jacob  in  Mahanaim  saw 
The  field  pavilimx^d  with  his  guardians  bright. 

J^Iilton. 

2.  To  be  sheltered  by  a  tent. 

With  his  batt'uing  flocks  the  careful  swain 
Abides  pavilion''d  on  the  grassy  plain. 
Paunch,  pansh.^i*  „.  5.  [fianse,  Fr.  /mn- 
ca,  Spanish;  fiantesc,  Latin.]     The  bel- 
ly; the  region  of  the  guts. 

Demades,  the  orator,  was  talkative,  and  would 
eat  hard;  Antipater  would  say  of  him,  that  he  was 
like  a  sacrifice,  that  nothing  was  left  of  it  but  the 
tongue  and  the  paunch.  Bacon. 

Pleading  Matho  born  abroad  for  air. 
With  his  fat  paunch  fills  his  new-fashion'd  chair. 

Dryden. 
To  Paunch,  p^nsh.  t'.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pierce  or  rip  the  belly;  to  exente- 
rate;  to  take  out  the  paunch;  to  evisce- 
rate. 

With  a  log 
Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake. 

Shakspeare. 
Chiron  attack'd  Talthibins  with  such  might. 
One  pass  had  paunch'd  the  huge  hydropick  knight. 

Garth. 
Pau'pek,  paw'p-ur.98  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A  poor 

person;  one  who  receives  alms. 
Pause,  pawz.^^^  n.  s.   [fiause,  Fr.  /lausa, 

low  Latin,  ttxvo).'] 
1 .  A  stop;  a  place  or  time  of  intermission. 
Neither  could  wc  ever  come  to  any  pause,  where- 
on to  rest  our  assurance  this  way.  Hooker. 

Comes  a  fellow  crjing  out  for  help, 
And  Cassio  following  wUh  determin'd'  sword, 
To  execute  upon  him;  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  his  pause.  Shaksp. 

Some  pause  and  respite  only  1  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd'my  fire. 

Denhain. 
The  punishment  must  always  be  rigorously  ex- 
acted, and  the  bk>ws  by  pauses  laid  on  till  they  reach 


the  mind,  and  you  perceive  the  signs  of  a  true  sor- 
row. Lcclce. 

Whilst  those  exalted  to  primeval  light. 
Only  perceive  some  little  pause  of  joys 
In  those  greai  moments  wlien  their  God  employs 
Their  ministry.  Prior. 

^^'hat  pau'je  from  woe,  what  hopes  of  comfort 
bring 
The  names  of  wise  or  great?  Prior. 

Our  discourse  is  not  kept  up  in  conversation,  but 
falls  into  more  paxises  and  intervals  than  in  our 
neighbouring  countries.  Addison. 

2.  Suspense;  doubt. 

Like  a  man  to  double  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin, 
And  both  neglect.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Break;  paragraph;  apparent  separation 
of  the  parts  of  a  discourse. 

He  writes  with  warmth,  which  usually  ueHects 
method,  and  those  partitions  and  pauses  which  men 
educated  in  the  schools,  observe.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  suspending  the  voice  marked 
in  writing  thus  — . 

5.  A  stop  or  intermission  in  musick. 
To  PAUSE,  pawz.2«  v.  n. 

1.  To  wait;  to  stop;  not  to  proceed;  to 
forbear  for  a  time:  used  both  of  speech 
and  action. 

TaiTy;  pause  a  day  or  two, 
Before  you  bazaid:  for  in  chusing  wrong 
1  lose  your  company;  therefore  forbear  awhile. 

Shakspeare. 
Give  me  leave  to  read  philosophy. 
And,  while  I  pause,  serve  in  your  harmony.  Shaksp. 
Pausing  a  while;  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd. 

Milton. 
As  one  who  in  his  journey  baits  at  noon. 
Though  bent  on  speed,  so  here  the  archangel  paus''d, 
Between  a  world  destroy'd  and  worid  restor'd. 

JUilton. 

2.  To  deliberate. 

Bear  Worcester  to  death,  and  Vernon  too, 

Other  offenders  we  will  pause  upon.         Shakspeare. 

Solyman,  pausing  a  little  upon  the  matter,  the  heat 

of  his  fury  being  over,  suffered  himself  to  be  in- 

'reated.  Knolles. 

3.  To  be  intermitted. 

What  awe  did  the  slow  solemn  knell  inspire, 
The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir, 
And  the  last  ^vords,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd! 

Tickel. 
Pa'user,  pl.w'zijr.98  n.  s.  [from  fiause.^ 
He  who  pauses;  he  who  deliberates. 

The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Outruns  the  pauser,  reason.  ShakspearCf. 

PAW,  paw.^19  n.  s.  [fiawen,  Welsh.] 

1.  The  foot  of  a  beast  of  prey. 

One  chose  his  ground, 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  sieze  them  both, 
Grip'd  in  each  paw.  Milton. 

The  bear,  that  tears  the  prey,  and  when  pursued  j 
lest  he  become  a  prey,  goes  backward  into  his  den, 
that  the  hunter  rather  mistakes  than  finds  the  way 
of  his  paw.  Holyday. 

The  bee  and  serpent  know  their  stings,  and  the 
bear  the  use  of  his  paivs.        More  against  Atheism. 

If  lions  had  been  brought  up  to  painting,  where 
you  have  one  lion  under  the  feet  of  a  man,  you 
should  have  h^d  twenty  men  under  the  paw  of  a 
l^on-  VEstrange. 

Each  claims  possession. 
For  both  their  paws  are  fastened  on  the  prey. 

r,     TT      1       X  Dryden, 

2.  Hand.     In  contempt. 

Be  civil  to  the  wretch  implorinc. 
And  lay  your  paws  upon  him  without  roaring. 

To  Paw,  paw.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  the  fore  foot  along  the  ground. 

The  fiery  coui-ser  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  Uie  shouts  of  war 
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Pricks  up  his  ears,  and  trembling  with  delight 
Shifts  place,  and  paws,   and  hopes  the  promis'd 
fight.  Dryden. 

Th'  impatient  courser  pants  in  every  vein, 
And  pawing,  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain, 
Hills,  vales,  and  floods  appear  already  cross'd, 
And,  ere  he  starts,  a  thousand  steps  are  lost.  Pope. 

Onre,  a  fiery  horse,  pawing  with  his  hoof,  struck 
a  hole  in  my  handkerchief.  Swift. 

fo  Paw,  pkw.  V.  a. 

1 .  To  strike  with  a  drawn  stroke  of  the 
fore  foot. 

His  hot  courser  paw''d  th'  Hungarian  plain, 
And  adverse  legions  stood  the  shock  in  vain.  Ticket. 

2.  To  handle  roughh. 

3.  To  fawn;  to  flatter.  jiinsnvorth. 

Pa'wed,  pkw'd.^®"  a(//.  \Jv om  fianv.'] 

1.  Having  paws. 

2.  Broad  footed. 


PAWN,  pawn.  n.  s.  \_/iand,  Dutch;  fian, 
French.] 

1 .  Something  given  to  pledge  as  a  secu- 
rity for  money  borrowed   or  pi-omise  j 

■     made. 

Her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn.      Shaksp. 

As  for  mortgaging  and  pawning,  men  will  not 
tal.c  pawns  without  use;  or  they  will  look  for  the 
foifeiture.  i  Bacon. 

He  relains  much  of  his  primitive  esteem,  that 
obroad  his  very  word  will  countervail  the  bond  or 
pmrn  of  another.  Howel. 

Here's  the  very  heart,  and  soul,  and  life-blood  of 
G{>mez;  pawns  in  abundance,  till  the  next  bribe 
helps  their  husbands  to  redeem  them.  Dryden. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pledged. 

Sweet  wife,  my  honour  is  ztpawn, 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it.  Shaksp. 

Dedeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
^Vipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  sceptre's  gilt. 

Shttkspeare. 

3.  A  common  man  at  chess. 

Here  I  a  pawn  admire, 
That  still  advancing  high'r, 
At  top  of  all  became 
Another  thing  and  name.  Cowley 

To  Pawn,  pawn.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pledge;  to  give  in  pledge.  It  is  now 
seldom  used  but  of  pledges  given  for 
money. 

I  hold  it  cowardice 
To  rest  mistrustful,  where  a  noble  heart 
Hatli  pawn''d  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love.  Shaksp. 
Let's  lead  him  on  with  a  fine  baited  delay,  till  he 
hatli  parvn'd  his  horses.  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath 
writ  this  to  feel  my  aflection  fo  your  honour. 

Shakspeare. 
V^';ll  you  thus  break  your  faith? — 
— T  ;Mion'rf  you  none: 
I  jir^niis'd  you  redress.  Shakspeare. 

V\\  pawn  the  little  blood  which  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent.  Shakspeare. 

I  If  any  thought  annoys  the  gallant  youth, 

^Ti-;  dear  remembrance  of  that  fatal  glance, 
For  which  he  lately  paicn'd  his  heart.  Waller. 

She  who  before  had  mortgag'd  her  estate, 
And  pawn'd  the  last  remaining  piece  of  plate. 

Dryden. 
One  part  of  the  nation  is  pawned  to  the  other, 
with  hardly  a  possibility  of  being  ever  redeemed. 

Sw-ift. 

Pa'v/>:broker.  pawn'bro-kir.  n.  s.  [^fiaivn 
and  broker:]  One  who  lends  money 
upon  pledge. 

The  usurers  or  money-changers  were  a  sort  of  a 
scandal'Us  er.i|)loynient  at  Rome;  those  money- 
scii  .  c  s  seeui  to  have  been  little  better  than  our 
•pawnhrokers,  Arbuihiiuit. 


To  Pay,  pi.3^°  V.  a.  [paier^  Fr.  afiagar, 

Span,  pacare,  Latin.J 
1.  To  discharge  a  debt.     It  is  applied  to 
debts  of  duty,  as  well  as  debts  of  com- 
m.erce. 

You  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  saint-like  sorrow;  and  indeed  paid  down 
More  penitence,  than  done  trespass.       Shakspeare. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt; 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man.      Shakspeare. 
She  does  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will,  take 
all,  pai/ all.  Shakspeare. 

The  king  and  prince 
Then  paid  their  off'rings  in  a  sacred  grove 
To  Hercules.  Dryden. 

An  hundred  talents  of  silver  did  the  children  of 
Ammon  pay.  2  Chronicles. 

I  have  peace-offerings  with  me;  this  day  have  I 
paid  my  vows.  Proverbs. 

.  It  is  opposed  to  borroiv. 

The  wicked  borroweth  and  payelh  not  again. 

Psalms. 
.  To  dismiss  one  to  whom  any  thing  is 
due  with   his  money:  as,  he  had  Jiaid 
his  labourers. 

.  To  atone;  to  make  amends  with  suffer- 
ing: with  /or  before  the  cause  of  pay- 
ment. 
If  this  prove  true,  they'll  pay  for  H.     Shak^eare. 
Bold  Prometheus,  whose  uptam'd  desire 
RivaI'd  the  sun  with  his  own  heav'niy  fire, 
Now  doom'd  the  Scythian  vulture's  endless  prey, 
Severely  pays /or  animating  clay.  Roscommon. 

Men  of  parts,  who  were  to  act  according  to  the 
result  of  their  debates,  and  often  pay  for  their  mis- 
takes with  their  heads,  found  those  scholastick  forms 
of  little  use  to  discover  truth.  Locke. 


5.  To  beat. 

I  follow'd  me  close,  and,  with  a  thought,  seven  of 
the  eleven  1  paid.  Shakspeare. 

Forty  things  more,  which  you  my  friends  know 
true, 
For  which,  or  pay  me  quickly,  or  I'll  pay  you. 

Ben  Jonson. 


5.  To  reward;  to  recompense. 
She  I  love,  or  laughs  at  all  my  pain. 
Or  knows  her  worth  too  well:  and  pays  me  with  dis- 
dain. Dryden. 

7.  To  give  the  equivalent  for  any  thing 
bought. 

Riches  are  got  by  consuming  less  of  foreign  com- 
modities, than  what  by  commodities  or  labour  is 
paid  for.  Locke. 

It  is  very  possible  for  a  man  that  lives  by  cheat- 
ing, to  be  very  punctual  in  paying  for  what  he  buys; 
but  then  every  one  is  assured  that  he  does  not  do  so 
out  of  any  principle  of  true  honesty.  Law. 

Pav,  pa.  n  s.  Lfrom  the  verb  ]  Wages; 
hire;  money  given  in  return  for  service. 

Come  on,  brave  soldiers;  doubt  not  of  the  day; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay. 

Shakspeare. 

The  soldier  is  willing  to  be  converted,  for  there 
is  neither  pay  nor  plunder  to  be  got.      VEstrange. 

Money,  instead  of  coming  over  for  the  pay  of  the 
army,  has  been  transmitted  thither  for  the  pay  of 
those  forces  called  from  thence.  Temple. 

Here  only  merit  constant  pay  receives, 
Is  blest  in  what  it  takes,  and  what  it  gives.     Pope. 

Pa'yable,  pa'a  bl.*"  adj.  [fiaiable.,  Fr. 
from  pay.'] 

1.  Due;  to  be  paid. 

The  marriage-money,  the  princess  brought,  was 
payable  ten  days  after  the  solemnization.       Bacon. 

The  farmer  rates  or  compounds  the  sums  of  money 
payable  to  her  majesty,  for  the  alienation  of  lands, 
made  without  or  by  licence.  Bacon. 

2.  Such  as  there  is  power  to  pay. 

To  repay  by  a  return  equivalent,  is  not  in  every  j 


one's  power;  but  thanks  are  a  tribute  payablehy  fte 

poorest.  ,   _,         Sonth. 

Pa'yuay,  p^'di.  71.  s.  Sjiay  and  day.\  Day 

on  which  debts  are  to  be  discharged,  or 

wages  paid. 

Labourers  pay  away  all  their  wages,  and  live 

upon  trust  till  next  pa]f-day.  Locke. 

Pa'yeu,   p;i'i\r.o«  «.  s.  [fiaiejtr,   Fr.  from 

/icy.]  One  that  pays. 
Pa'ymaster,  pi'm&s-t\lr.  7i.  s.  \_fiay  and 
master.]    One  who  is  to  pay;  one  from 
whom  wages  or  reward  is  received. 

Howsoever  they  may  bear  sail  for  a  time,  yet  are 

tlicy  so  sure  paymasters  in  the  end,  that  few  have 

held  out  tiieir  lives  safely.  Hayward. 

If  we  desire  that  God  should  approve  us,  it  is  a 

sign  we  do  his  work,  and  expect  him  our  paymaster. 

Taylor. 
Pa'yment,  p&'m^nt.  n.  s.  [from  pay.] 

1.  The  act  of  paying. 

Persons  of  eminent  virtue,  when  advanced,  are 
less  envied,  for  their  fortune  seemeth  but  due  unto 
them ;  and  no  man  envieth  the  payment  of  a  debt. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  thing  given  in  discharge  of  debtor 
promise. 

Thy  husband  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour  both  by  sea  and  land. 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  ai  thy  hands 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience; 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt.    Shak^eare. 

3.  A  reward. 

Give  her  an  hundred  marks. — 
— An  hundred  marks',  by  this  light  I'll  ha'  more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment.  Shakspeare. 
The  wages  that  sin  bargains  with  the  sinner,  are 
life,  pleasure,  and  profit;  but  the  wages  it  pays  him 
with,  are  death,  torment,  and  destruction;  he  that 
would  understand  the  falsehood  and  deceit  of  sin 
thoroughly,  must  compare  its  promises  and  its  pay- 
ments together.  South, 

4.  Chastisement;  sound  beating.     Mnsnu^ 

To  Payse,  paze.  v.  n.  [Used  by  Spenser 
{or  poise.]  To  balance. 

Ne  was  it  island  then,  ne  was  it  pays^d 
Amid  the  ocean  waves,  but  was  all  desolate.  Spens. 

Pa'yser,  pk'ziiv.  n.  s.  [for  poiser.]  One 
that  weighs. 

To  manage  this  coinage,  porters  bear  the  tin, 
payzers  weigh  it,  a  steward,  comptroller  and  re- 
ceiver keep  the  accounts.  Came. 

Pea,  p^.*'^''  n.  s.  [pisum,  Latin;  pipa,  Sax. 
pais,  Fr.] 

A  pea  hath  a  papilionaceous  flower,  and  out  of 
his  empalement  rises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a 
long  pod  full  of  roundish  seeds;  the  stalks  are  fistu- 
lous and  weak,  and  seem  to  perforate  the  leaves  by 
which  they  are  embraced ;  and  other  leaves  grow  by 
pairs  along  the  midrib,  ending  in  a  tendril.  The 
species  are  sixteen.  1.  The  gieater  garden  pea, 
with  white  flowers  and  fruit.  2.  Hotspur  pea.  3. 
Dwarf  peo.  4.  French  dwarf  pea.  6.  Pea  with  an 
esculent  husk.  6.  Sickle  pea.  7.  Common  white 
pea.  8.  Green  rouncival  pea.  9.  Grey  pea.  10.  Ma- 
ple rouncival  pea.  11  Rose  psa.  12.  Spanish  mo- 
retto  pea.  13.  Marrowfat  or  Dutch  admiral  p«o. 
14.  Union  pea.   16,  Sea  peo.  16.  Pigpco.    Mlltr. 

PEACE,   pdse.'^i'   71.  s.  Ipaix,  Fr.  pax, 
Latin.] 

1.  Re^p■Me  from  war. 
Preserve  us  in  peace;  so  preserve  us  in  peau,  that 

war  may  be  always  more  odious  to  us  than  neces- 
sity. Holiday. 
The  Dane  and  Swede,  rbuz'd  up  to  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear,  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Jddisotit 

2.  Quiet  from  suits  or  disturbances. 
The  king  gave  judgmest  against  Warren,  and 
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coDimanded  that  Sherborn  should  hold  his  land  io 
peace.  ^  Davies. 

3.  Rest  from  any  commotion. 

4.  Stillness  from  riots  or  tumults. 

Keep  peace  upon  your  lives;  he  dies  that  strikes 
again.  Sliakspeare. 

All  assembled  here  in  arms  against  God's  peace 
and  ihe  king's,  we  chai'ge  you  to  repair  to  your 
dwelling  places.  Shakspeare. 

Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a  great  fighter, 
though  now  a  man  of  jtfeoce.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Reconciliation  of  differences. 

Let  him  make  peace  with  me.  Isaiah. 

6.  A  state  not  hostile. 

If  I  have  rewarded  evil  unto  him  that  was  at 
feace  with  me,  let  the  enemy  persecute  my  soul. 

Psalins. 

There  be  two  false  peaces  or  unities:  the  one 
grounded  upon  an  implicit  ignorance.  Bacon. 

7.  Rest;  quiet;  content;  freedom  from  ter- 
rour;  heavenly  rest. 

Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath   made   us 
heavy! — 
— Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier!       Shaksp. 
Peace  be  unto  thee,  fear  not,  thou  shalt  not  die. 

Judges. 
The  God  of  hope  fill  you  with  all  joy  and  peace 
in  believing,  that  ye  may  abound  in  hope.  Romans. 
Religion  directs  us  rather  to  secure  inward  peace 
than  outward  ease,  to  be  more  careful  to  avoid  ever- 
lasting torment  than  light  afflictions.  Tillotion. 
3.  Silence;  suppression  of  the  thoughts. 
'T  will  out; — I  peace! 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  as  the  air.     Shakspeare, 
In  an  examination,   a  freed  servant  who   bad 
much  power  with  Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost 
all  the  words:  and  amongst  other  things,  he  asked 
in  scorn  one  of  the  examinates,  who  was  a  freed 
servant  of  Scribonianus;  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus 
had  been  emperor,  what  would  you  have  done?  he 
answered,  I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair  and 
held  my  peace.  Bacon. 

She  said,  and  held  her  ;)eoce:  ^neas  went 
Sad  from  the  cave.  Dryden. 

9.  [In  law.]  That  general  security  and 
quiet  which  the  king  warrants  to  his 
subjects,  and  of  which  he  therefore 
avenges  the  violation;  every  forcible  in- 
jury is  a  breach  of  the  king's  peace. 
Peace,  p6se.  interjection.  A  word  com- 
manding silence. 

Peace!  fear,  thou  comest  too  late,  when  already 
the  arm  is  taken.  Sidney. 

Hark!  peace! 
It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fatal  bellman, 
Which  gives  the  stern'st  good  night.      Shakspeare. 

Peace,  good  reader  do  not  weep; 
Peace,  the  lovers  are  asleep.  Crashaw. 

But  peace,  I  must  not  quarrel  with  the  will 
Of  highest  dispensation.  Milton. 

Silence,  ye  troubled  waves,  and  thou  deep  peace! 
Said  then  th'  omnific  word.  Jditton. 

I  pry thee  peace! 
Perhaps  she  thinks  they  are  too  near  of  blood, 

Dryden. 
Pea'ce-offering,  p^se-of'fiir-ing.  n.  s. 
[^fieace  and  offer.']  Among  the  Jews,  a 
sacrifice  or  gift  offered  to  God  for 
atonement  and  reconciliation  for  a  crime 
or  offence. 
A  sacrifice  of  peace-offering  ofier  without  blemish. 

Leviticus. 
Pea'ceable,     p^se'a-b!.-*""     adj.     [from 

fieace.^ 
\.  Free  from  war;  free  from  tumult. 

The  reformation  of  England  was  intioduced  in  a 
peaceable  manner,  by  the  supreme  power  in  parlia- 
ment. Suiijt. 

2.  Quiet;  undisturbed. 


of  abuses,  and  peaceable  continuance  of  the  subject. 

Spenser. 
Lie,  Philo,  untouch'd  on  my  peaceable  shelf. 
Nor  take  it  amiss  that  so  little  I  heed  thee; 

I've  no  envy  to  thee,  and  some  love  to  myself. 
Then  why  should  I  answer;  since  first  I  must  read 
thee.  Prioi: 

3.  Not  violent;  not  bloody. 

The  Chaldeans  flattered  both  Caesai-  and  Pompcy 
with  long  lives  and  a  happy  and  peaceable  death; 
both  which  fell  out  extremely  contrary.  Hale. 

4.  Not  quarrelsome;  not  turbulent. 

The  most  peaceable  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a 
thief,  is  to  let  him  shew  himself,  and  steal  out  of 
your  company.  Shakspeare. 

These  men  are  peaceable,  therefore  let  them  dwell 

in  the  land  and  trade.  Genesis. 

PEA'cEABLENESs,pdse'a-bl-nes.  n.s.  [from 

/leaceabte.']     Quietness;    disposition   to 

peace. 

Plant  in  us  all  those  precious  fruits  of  piety,  jus- 
tice, and  charity,  and  peaceableness,  and  bowels  of 
mercy  toward  all  others.  Hammond. 

Pea'ceably,  p6se-d'bl^.  adv.  [fvomfieace- 
able.] 

1.  Without  war;  without  tumult. 

To  his  crown  she  him  restored. 
In  which  he  dy'd  made  ripe  for  death  by  eld, 

And  after  will'd  it  should  to  her  remain. 
Who  peaceably  the  same  long  time  did  weld.  Spens. 

2.  Without  tumults  or  commotion. 
The  balance  of  power  was  provided  for,  else  Pi- 

sistratus  could  never  have  governed  so  peaceably, 
without  changing  any  of  Solon's  laws.  Swift. 

Without  disturbance. 
The  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  grin; 
Disturb  him  not,  let  him  pass  peaceably.        Shaksp. 
Pea'ceful,  pese'fil.  adj.  [fieace  and/w//.] 

1.  Quiet;  not  in  war:  a  poetical  word. 

That  rouz'd  the  Tynhene    realm    with    loud 
alarms. 
And  peaceful  Italy  involv'd  in  arms.  Dryden. 

2.  Pacifick;  mild. 

As  one  disarm 'd,  his  anger  all  he  lost; 
And  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd  her  soon. 

Milton. 
The  peaceful  power  that  governs  love  repairs 
To  feast  upon  soft  vows  and  silent  pray'rs.  Dryden. 
>.  Undisturbed;  still;  secure. 

Succeeding  monarchs  heard  the  subjects  cries. 
Nor  saw  displeas'd  the  peaceful  cottage  rise.  Pope. 

Pea'cefully,  p6se'ful-Ie.  adv.  [from 
/leace/uL] 

1.  Without  war. 

2.  Quietly;  without  disturbance. 

Our  lov'd  earth;  where  peacefully  we  slept. 
And  far  from  heav'n  quiet  possession  kept.  Drvden. 

3.  Mildly;  gently. 

Pea'cefl'lness,  pise'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
fieaceful.']  Quiet;  freedom  from  war  or 
disturbance. 

Pea'cemaker,  p^se'mi-ki'ir.  n.  s.  \jieacc 
and  jytaker.']  One  who  reconciles  dif- 
ferences. 

Peace,  good  queen; 
And  whet  not  on  these  too  too  furious  peers, 
For  blessed  ai-e  the  peacemakers.  Shakspeare 

Think  us. 

Those  we  profess,  peacemakers,  friends,  and  ser- 

^3"'^-  Shakspeare. 

Peacep.\'uted,  pese'pir-t^d.  adj.  [/teace 

and/mr/ed.]  Dismissed  from  the  world 

in  peace. 

We  should  prophane  the  service  of  the  dead. 
To  sing  a  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peaceparted  souls.  Shakspeare. 


The  laws  were  first  intended  for  the  reformation  jPeach,   petah.^^''  ?:.  s.  [fieachg.   French- 


?nalum  fieraicum^  Latin.]     A  tree  and 
fruit. 

September  is  drawn  with  a  chearful  countenance . 
in  his  left  hand  a  handful  of  millet,  withal  carrying 
acornucopiae  of  ripe  peaches,  pears,  and  pomegra- 
nates. Peacham. 

The  sunny  wall 
Presents  the  downy  peach.  Thomson- 

To  Peach,  petsh.3"2  -y.  „.  [corrupted  from 
im/!eac/>.~\    To  accuse  of  some  crime. 

If  you  talk  of  ;)eacAi?>o:,  I'll  peach  first,  and  see 
whose  oath  will  be  believ'd;  I'll  trounce  you.  Dryd. 

Peach-colouked,  p6tsh'kiil-lur'd.  adj. 
{Jieach  and  colour.]  Of  a  colour  like  a 
peach. 

One  Mr.  Caper  comes  to  jail  at  the  suit  of  Mr. 
Threepile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach- 
colour^d  sattin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar. 

Shakspeare. 

Pea'chick,  p^'tshik.  n.  s.  [^/lea  and  c/iick.'] 
The  chicken  of  a  peacock. 

Does  the  sniveling  peachick  think  to  make  a  cuck- 
old of  me.'  Southern. 
Pea'cock,  pe'kok.  n.  s.  [papa,  Saxon; 
pavo^  Latin;  Of  tliis  word  the  etymolo- 
gy is  not  known;  perhaps  it  is  /leafc 
cock,  from  the  tuft  of  feathers  on  its 
head;  the  peak  of  women  being  an  an- 
cient ornament:  if  it  be  not  rather  a 
corruption  of  beaucorj,  French;  from 
the  more  striking  lustre  of  its  spangled 
train.]  A  fowl  eminent  for  the  beauty  of 
his  feathers,  and  particularly  of  his  tail. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while; 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail.    Shaksp. 
The  birds  that  are  hardest  to  be  drawn,  are  the 
tame  birds:  as  cock,  turkey-cock,  and  peacock. 

Peacham. 
The  peacock,  not  at  thy  command,  assumes 
His  glorious  train;  nor  ostrich  her  rare  plumes. 

Sandys. 
The  peacock^s  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail. 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sable's  tail.         Gay. 
Pea'hen,  pe'h^n.  n.s.  [/it-cand  henj  pava^ 

Latin.]     The  female  of  the  peacock. 
Peak,  p6ke.   n.  s.  [peac,  Saxon;  pique, 
pic^  French.] 

1.  The  top  of  a  hill  or  eminence. 

Thy  sister  seek. 
Or  on  Meander's  bank  or  Latmus'  peak.         Prior. 

2.  Any  thing  acuminated. 

3.  The  rising  forepart  of  a  headdress. 
To  Peak,  p^ke.  v.  n.  {fiequeno,  Spanish, 

little,  perhaps  lean:  but  I  believe  this 
word  has  some  other  derivation:  we  say 
a  withered  man  has  a  sharp  face;  Fal- 
staff  dying,  is  said  to  have  a  nose  aa 
sharp  as  a  pen:  from  this  ob.servat!on, 
a  sickly  man  is  said  to  peak  or  grow 
acuminated,  from  pique.] 

1.  To  look  sickly. 

Weary  se'nnights,  nine  times  nine. 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak  and  pine.  Shakspeaie. 

2.  To  make  a  mean  figure;  to  sneak. 

I,  a  dull  and  muddy  mettled  rascal,  peak, 
Like  John  a  dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

Shakspeare. 
The  peaking  cornuto  her  husband,  dwelling  in  a 
continual  larum  of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  in- 
stant of  our  encounter.  Shakspeare. 
Peai„  p61e  227  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  /leiio, 

pellere,  tympana.] 
I .  A  succession  of  loud  sounds:  as  of  bells, 
thunder,  cannon,  loud  instrumenfj 

They  were  saluted  by  the  way,  with  a  fair  ne.i 
of  artillery  from  Uic  tower.  Uamc^iih. 
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The  brfeacb  of  faith,  cannot  be  so  highly  express- 
ed, as  in  Ihat  it  sliall  be  the  last  peal  to  call  the 
juil^mcntsof  God  upon  men.  Bacon. 

AVoods  of  oranges  will  smell  into  the  sea  perhaps 
twenty  miles;  but  what  is  that,  since  a  peal  of  ord- 
nance will  do  as  much,  which  moveth  in  a  small 
con)pass?  Bacon. 

A  peal  shall  rouse  their  sleep; 
Then  all  thy  saints  assembled,  thou  shall  judge 
Bad  men  and  angels.  Milton. 

I  myself, 
Vanquish'd  with  a  peal  of  words,  0  weakness! 
Gave  up  my  fort  of  silence  to  a  woman.       Milton. 
From  the  Moors  camp  the  noise  grows  louder 
still; 
Peals  of  shouts  that  rend  the  beav'ns.         Drydcn. 

Oh!  for  a  peal  of  thunder  that  would  make 
Earth,  sea,  and  air,  and  heaven  and  Cato  tremble! 

Mdison. 
2.  It  is  once  used  by  Shaksfieare  for  a  low 
dull  noise,  but  improperly. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  bums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Macbeth. 

To  Peal,  pele.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
play  solemnly  and  loud. 
Let  the  pealing  organ  blow. 
To  the  full-voic'd  quire  below, 
In  service  high  and  anthems  clear, 
As  may,  with  sweetness  through  mine  ear, 
Dissolve  me  into  extasics. 
And  bring  all  heav'n  before  mine  eyes.        Millon. 

The  pealing  organ,  and  the  pausing  choir; 
And  the  last  words,  that  dust  to  dust  convey'd. 

Tickel. 
To  Peal,  pele.  v.  a. 
I.  To  assail  with  noise 

Nor  was  his  ear  less  peaVd 
With  noises  loud  and  ruinous,  than  when  Belloaa 

storms. 
With  all  her  batt'ring  engines,  bent  to  raise 
Some  capital  city.  Milton. 

^.  To  stir  with  some  agitation:  as,  to  /leal 
the  pot,  is  when  it  boils  to  slir  the  liquor 
therein  with  a  ladle.  Ainsnvorth. 

Pear,  pire."^  s-io  „  ^^  ^fioire,  French;  fiy- 
runi,  Latin.]  A  fruit  more  produced 
toward  the  footstalk  than  the  apple,  but 
is  hollow  like  a  navel  at  the  extreme 
part. 

The  species  are  eighty-four:  1.  Little  musk  pear, 
commonly  called  the  supreme.  2.  The  Chiopear, 
commonly  called  the  little  bastard  musk  ;)ear.  3. 
The  hastingpear,  commonly  called  the  green  chissel. 
4.  The  red  muscadelle;  it  is  also  called  the  fairest. 
6.  The  little  muscat.  6.  The  jargonelle  7.  The 
Windsor  pear.  8.  The  orange  musk.  9.  Great 
blanket.  10.  The  little  blanket  pear.  11.  Long 
stalked  blanket  pert/-.  12.  The  skinless />ear.  13 
The  musk  robin  pear.  14.  The  musk  drone  pear. 
15.  The  green  orange  pear.  16.  Cassolette,  n. 
The  Magdalene  pear.  18.  The  great  onion  pear. 
19.  The  August  muscat.  20.  The  vostpear.  21. 
The  perfumed  pear.  22.  The  summer  bon  Chre- 
tien, or  good  christian.  23.  Salviati.  24.  Rose 
water  pear.  25.  The  choaky  pear.  26.  The 
rasselct  pear.  27.  The  prince's  pear.  28  The 
great  mouth  wafer  pear.  29.  Summer  burgamot. 
30.  The  autumn  burgamot.  31.  The  Swiss  bur- 
gamot. 32.  The  red  butter  pear.  33.  The  dean's 
pear.  34  The  long  green  pear;  it  h  called  the 
autumn  month  water  pear.  35.  The  white  and 
grey  monsieur  John.  36.  The  flowered  muscat. 
a7.  The  vine  pear.  38  Rousseline  -pear.  39, 
The  knave's  pear.  40.  The  green  sugar  ■pear.  41. 
The  marquis's  pear.  42.  The  burnt  cat;  it  is  also 
called  the  virgin  of  Xantonee.  43.  Le  Besidery; 
it  is  so  called  from  Heri,  which  is  a  forest  in  Bre- 
Tiagne  between  Rennes  and  Nantz,  where  this  pear 
was  found.  44.  The  crasane,  or  burgamot  crasane; 
it  is  also  called  the  flat  butter  pear.    46.  The  Ian- 
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sac,  or  dauphin  pear.  46.  The  dry  martin.  47. 
The  villain  of  Anjou;  it  is  also  called  the  tulip  pear 
and  the  great  orange.  48.  The  large  stalked  pear. 
49.  The  Amadot  peor.  50.  Little  lard  ;)ear.  51, 
The  good  Lewis  pear.  52.  The  Colmar  pear;  it  is 
also  called  the  manna  pear  and  the  late  burgamot. 
63.  The  winter  long  green  pear,  or  the  landry  wild- 
ing. 54.  La  virgoule,  or  la  virgoleuse.  55.  Poire 
d'Ambretlc;  this  is  so  called  from  its  musky  flavour, 
which  resembles  the  smell  of  the  sweet  sultan  flow- 
er, which  is  called  Ambrettc  in  France.  56.  The 
winter  thorn  pear.  57.  The  St.  Germain  pear,  or 
the  unknown  of  La  Fare,  it  being  first  discovered 
upon  the  banks  of  a  river  called  by  that  name  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Germain.  68.  The  St.  Augustin. 
59.  The  Spanish  bon  chretien.  60.  The  pound 
pear.  61.  The  wilding  of  Cassoy,  a  forest  in  Bri- 
tany,  where  it  was  discovered.  62.  The  lord  Mar- 
tin pear.  63.  The  winter  citron  pear;  it  is  also  call- 
ed the  musk  orange  pear  in  some  places.  64.  The 
winter  rosselet.  65.  The  gate  pear:  this  was  dis- 
covered in  the  province  of  Poictou,  where  it  was 
much  esteemed.  66.  Bergamotle  Buggi:  it  is  also 
called  the  Easter  Burgamot.  67.  The  winter  bon 
Chretien  pear.  68.  Catillac  or  cadillac.  69.  La 
pastourelle.  70.  The  double  flowering  ^jear.  71. 
St.  Martial;  it  is  also  called  the  angelic  pear.  72. 
The  wilding  of  Chaumontelle.  73.  Carmelite.  74. 
The  union  pear.  "tb.  The  aurate.  76.  The  fine 
present;  it  is  also  called  St.  Sampson  77.  Le 
rousselet  de  Reims.  78.  The  summer  thorn  pear. 
79.  The  egg  pear;  so  called  from  the  figure  of  its 
fruit,  which  is  shaped  like  an  egg.  80.  The  orange 
tulip  peor.  81.  La  mansuette.  82.  The  German 
muscat.  83.  The  Holland  burgamot.  84.  The  pear 
of  Naples.  Miller. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
were  as  crest  fallen  as  a  dried  pear.  Shaksp. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man,  of  a 
cholerick  aspect,  upon  his  arm  a  basket  of  pears, 
plums,  and  apples.  Peacham. 

The  juicy  pear 
Lies  in  a  soft  profusion  scatter 'd  round.     Thomson. 
Pearch,  pSrtsh.  n.  s.  \_pertica,  Lat.J   See 
Perch. 

1.  A  long  pole  for  various  uses. 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

Peakch-stone,  p^rtsh'stone.  n.  s.  [from 
pearch  and  stone.^  A  sort  of  stone. 

PEARL,  p^rl.?3*  n.  s.  \^perle,  Fr.  perla, 
Span,  supposed  by  Salmasius  to  come 
from  spherula.,  Latin.] 

1 .  Pearls^  though  esteemed  of  the  number 
of  jems  by  our  jewellers,  are  but  a  dis- 
temper in  the  creature  that  produces 
them:  the  fish  in  which  pearls  are  most 
frequently  found  is  the  East  Indian 
berbes  or  pearl  oyster:  others  are  found 
to  produce  pearls;  as  the  common  oys- 
ter, the  muscle,  and  various  other  kinds;^ 
but  the  Indian  pearls  are  superior  to  all: 
^ome  pearls  have  been  known  of  the  size 
of  a  pigeon's  egg;  as  they  increase  in 
size,  they  are  less  frequent  and  more 
valued:  the  true  shape  of  the  pearl  is  a 
perfect  round;  but  some  of  a  consider- 
able size  are  of  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and 
serve  for  ear-rings.  Hill. 

A  pearl  julep  was  made  of  a  distilled  milk. 

Wiseman. 
Flow'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white. 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Shakspeare . 

Cataracts  peori-coloured,  and  those  of  the  colour 

of  burnished  iron,  are  esteemed  proper  to  endure 

the  needle.  bhatp. 

2.  [Poetically.]  Any  thing  round  and  clear, 
as  a  drop. 
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Dropping  liquid  pearl, 
Before  the  cruel  queen,  the  lady  and  the  girl 
Upon  their  tender  kness  begg'd  mercy.      Drayton. 

Pearl,  perl.  n.  s.  \_alhugo^  Lat.]  A  white 
speck  or  film  growing  on  the  eye. 

Mnsworth. 

Pea'rled,  perl'd.^"''  adj.  [from  pear/.j 
Adorned  or  set  with  pearls. 

The  water  nymphs 
Held  up  their  pearled  wrists,  and  took  her  in, 
Bearing  her  straight  to  aged  Nereus'  hall,  sililton. 

Pea'rle\ed,  p^rl'ide.  adj.  [jjearl  and 
eye.~\  Having  a  speck  in  the  eye. 

Pea'rlgrass,  p^rl'gras.      ") 
Pea'rlplant,  pSrl'plant.     (."-f'    ^'^"^s. 
Pea'rlvvort,  perl'wurt.      J     ^"'^'^"orth. 
Pea'rly,  perl'6.  adj.  [from  pearl.~\ 

1.  Abounding  with  pearls;  containing 
pearls. 

Some  in  their  pearly  shells  at  ease,  attend 
Moist  nutriment.  Milton. 

2.  Resembling  pearls. 

Which  when  she  heard,  full  pearly  floods 
I  in  her  eyes  might  view.  Drayton. 

'Tis  sweet  the  blushing  morn  to  view, 
And  plains  adorn'd  with  pearly  dew.  Dryden. 

For  what  the  day  devours,  the  nighUy  dew 
Shall  to  the  morn  in  pearly  drops  renew.     Dryden. 
Another  was  invested  with  a  pearly  shell,  having 
the  sutures  finely  displayed  upon  its  surface. 

Woodwcffd. 
Pearmai'n,  pare-mine'.  n.  s.  An  apple. 
Pearmain  is  an  excellent  and  well  known  fruit. 

Mortimer. 
Pea'rtree,   pare'tree.    n.   s.    [jiear  and 
tree.']     The  tree  that  bears  pears. 

The  peartree  criticks  will  have  to  boirow  his  name 
of  iryg,  fire.  Bacon. 

PEA'S  ANT,  p^z'zant.««  "-^^n.s.  [paiaant, 
French.]  A  hind;  one  whose  business  is 
rural  labour. 

He  holdeth  himself  a  gentleman,  and  scorne.th  to 
work,  which,  he  saith,  is  the  life  of  a  peasant  or 
churl.  Speraer. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart,  than  wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  ti-ash. 

Shaksp. 

The  poor  peasants  in  the  Alpine  countries,  di- 
vertised  themselves  in  the  fields,  and  after  their 
labour,  would  be  lively  and  brisk.  Brown. 

'Tis  difficult  for  us,  who  are  bred  up  with  the 
same  infirmities  about  us  with  which  we  were  bom, 
to  raise  our  thoughts  and  imaginations  to  those  in- 
tellectual perfections  that  attended  our  nature  in 
the  time  of  innocence,  as  it  is  for  a  peasant  bred 
up  in  the  obscurites  of  a  cottage,  to  fancy  in  his 
mind  the  unseen  splendours  of  a  court.  South. 

The  citizens  bring  two  thousand  men,  with  which 
they  could  make  head  against  twelve  thousand  pea- 
sants. Mdison. 

Peasantry,  p^z'zant-r^.  n.  s.  Peasants; 
rusticks;  country  people. 

How  many  then  shall  cover,  that  stand  bare? 
How  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  gleaned 
From  the  true  seed  of  honour?  how  much  honour 
Pickt  from  the  chaff?  Shaksp- 

The  peasantry  in  France  under  a  much  heavier 
pressure  of  want  and  poverty  than  the  day -labour- 
ers of  England  of  the  reformed  religion,  understood 
it  much  better  than  those  of  a  higher  condition 
among  us.  Locke. 

Pea'sood,  p^s'kod.^i*  P     v.    s.    [jiea^  cod 

Pea'shell,  p^'sh^l.    \    and  shell.']    The 

husk  that  contains  peas. 

Thou  art  a  sheai'd  peascod.  Shaksp. 

I  saw  a  green  caterpillar  as  big  as  a  small  peascod. 

Walton. 
As  peascods  once  I  pluck'd,  I  cbanc'd  to  see 
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One  that  was  closely  fill'd  with  three  times  three, 
I  o'er  the  door  the  spell  is  secret  laid.  Gay. 

Pease,  peze.  n.  .s.  \_Pta.  wiien  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  single  body,  makes  /teas; 
but  when  spoken  of  collectively,  as  food 
or  a  species,  it  is  called /iecsf,  ancient- 
ly,/zeasow,-  pipa,  Saxon;  fiois,  French; 
/liso,  Italian;  /lisum,  Latin.]  Food  of 
peas. 

Sowe  peason  and  beans  in  the  wane  of  the  moon: 
Who  soweth  them  sooner,  he  soweth  too  soone. 

Tusser. 

Pease,  deprived  of  any  aromatic  parts,  are  mild 

and  demulcent;  but,  being  full  of  aerial  particles, 

are  flatulent.  Arhuthnot. 

Peat,  p6te.  n.  «.  A  species  of  turf  used 

for  fire. 

Turf  and  peat,  and  cowsheards  are  cheap  fuels 
and  last  long.  Bacon. 

Carew,  in  his  survey  of  Cornwall,  mentions  nuts 
found  in  peof-earth  two  miles  east  of  St.  Michael's 
mount.  Woodward. 

Peat,  p^te.  n.  s.  [from  fietity  French.]  A 
little  fondling;  a  darling;  a  dear  play- 
thing.    It  is  now  commonly  called  fiet. 

A  pretty  peal!  it  is  best  put  finger  in  the  eye, 
An  she  knew  why.  iShaksp. 

A  citizen  and  his  wife 
Both  riding  on  one  horse,  upon  the  way 
I  overtook;  the  wench  a  pretty  peat. 
PE'BBLE,  pfib'bl.*"* 
PE'BBLESTONE,  p&b  bl-stone. 
bolpcana,   Saxon.]     A    stone 
from  flints,  being  not  in  layers,  but  in 
one  homogeneous  mass,  though  some- 
times of  many   colours.     Popularly    a 
small  stone. 

Through  the  midst  of  it  ran  a  sweet  brook,  which 
did  both  hold  the  eye  open  with  her  azure  streams, 
and  yet  seek  to  close  the  eye  with  the  purling  noise 
it  made  upon  the  pebble-stones  it  ran  over.     Sidney. 

The  bishop  and  the  duke  of  Glo'ster's  men, 
Forbidden  late  to  c&ivy  any  weapon. 
Have  fill'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebblestones. 

Shaksp. 
Suddenly  a  file  of  boys  delivered  such  a  shower 
of  pebbles  loose  shot,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine 
honour  in.  Sliakspeare. 

You  may  see  pebbles  gathered  together,  and  a 
crust  of  cement  between  them,  as  hard  as  the  peb- 
bles. Bacon. 

Collecting  toys 
As  children  gatliring  pebbles  on  the  shore.   Milton. 
Winds  murmur'd  through  the  leaves  yuur  long 
delay; 
And  fountains  o'er  the  pebbles  chid  your  stay. 

Dry  den. 
Another  body,  that  hath  only  the  resemblance  of 
an  ordinary  pebble,  shall  yield  a  metallic  and  valu- 
able matter.  Woodward. 
Pp/bbli:  crystal,  p^b-bl-krls'tal.  ti.  s. 
The  crystal,  in  form  of  nodules,  is  found  lodged 
in  the  earthy  strata  left  in  a  tram  by  the  water  de- 
parting at  the  conclusion  of  the  deluge:  this  sort, 
called  by  tlie  lapidaiies  pebble-crystal,  is  in  shape 
irregular.                                                 Woodward. 

Pe'bbled,  p^b'bl'd."9  adj.  [from  fiebhle.'] 

Sprinkled  or  abounding  with  pebbles. 

This  bank  fair  spreading  in  a  pebbled  shore. 

Thomson. 
Pe'bbly,  \)eb'b\L  adj.  [horn  /lebbie.']  Full 
of  pebbles. 

Strow'd  bibulous  above  I  see  the  sands. 
The  pebbly  gravel  next.  Thomson. 

Peccai3i'lity,  p^k-ka-bil'^-ti.  n.  s.  [from 
fivccahU .  ]   State  of  b'Mng  subject  to  sin. 
Where  the  common   peccability  of  mankind   is 
urged  to  induce  commiseration  towards  the  oflisnd- 
rs;  if  (his  be  of  force  in  sin,  where  the  coucuneuce  (4 
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of  the  will  renders  the  person  more  inexcusable,  it 
will  surely  hold  mucli  more  in  bare  errour  which  ie 
purely  involuntary.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PE'CCABLE,  pek'ka-bl.*"*  adj.  [from 
/iccco,  Latin.]     Liable  to  sin. 

Peccadi'llo,  p^k-ka-dil'lo.  n.  s.  [Span. 
fieccadille,  Fr.]  A  petty  fault;  a  slight 
crime;  a  venial  offence. 

He  means  those  little  vices,  which  we  call  follies 
and  the  defects  of  the  human  understanding,  or  at 
most  the  peccadillos  of  life,  rather  than  the  tragical 
vices  to  which  men  are  hurried  by  their  unruly 
passions.  Dryden. 

'Tis  low  ebb  with  his  accusers,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos as  these  are  put  in  to  swell  the  charge. 

Merbury. 

Pe'ccancy,  p^k'kan-s^.  n.  s.  [from /jec- 
cant.^     Bad  quality. 

Apply  refrigerants  without  any  preceding  evacu- 
ation, because  the  disease  took  its  original  merely 
from  the  disaflection  of  the  part,  and  not  from  the 
peccancy  of  the  humoui-s.  Wiseman. 

PE'CCANT,   pek'kant.88    adj.   [/leccant, 
Fr.  fieccans,  Lat.] 
Guilty;  criminal. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 
That  such  a  peccant  creature  should  disapprove  and 
repent  of  every  violation  of  the  rules  of  just  and 
honest,  this  right  reason  could  not  but  infer.  South. 
Ill  disposed;  corrupt;  bad;  offensive  to 
the  body;  injurious  to  health.  It  is 
chiefly  used  in  medical  writers. 

With  laxatives  preserve  your  body  sound, 
And  purge  the  peccant  humours  that  abound. 

Di-yden. 
Such  as  have  the  bile  peccant  or  deficient  are  re- 
lieved by  bitters,  which  ai'e  a  sort  of  subsidiary  gall. 

^irbuthnot. 
3.  AVrong;  bad;  deficient;  unformal. 

Nor  is  the  party  cited  bound  to  appear,  if  the  ci- 
tation be  peccant  in  form  or  matter.  Jiyliffe. 
Peck,  pfik.  n.  s.  [from  pocca,  or  perhaps 
from  pac;  a  vessel.   Skinner.^ 
.  The  fourth  part  of  a  bushel. 

Burn  our  vessels,  like  a  new 
Seal'd  peck  or  bushel,  for  being  true.        Hudibras. 
To  every  hill  of  ashes,  some  put  a  peck  of  un- 
slacked  lime,  which  they  cover  with  the  ashes  till 
rain  slacks  the  lime,  and  then  they  spread  them. 

Mortimer. 
He  drove  about  his  turnips  in  a  cart; 
And  fiOin  the  same  machine  sold  pecks  of  pease. 

King. 
Proverbially.  [In  low  language.]  A 
great  deal. 

Her  finger  was  so  small,  the  ring 
Would  not  stay  on  which  they  did  bring; 

It  ivas  too  wide  a  peck; 
It  look'd  like  the  great  collar  just 
About  our  young  colt's  neck.  Suckling. 

To  PECK,   p^k.   V.  a.  [becquevy  French; 
fiicken.,  Dutch.] 

.  To  strike  with  the  beak  as  a  bird. 
,  To  pick  up  food  with  the  beak. 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride. 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side. 

Dryden. 
Can  any  thing  be  more  surprising,  than  to  con- 
sider Cicero  observing,  with  a  religious  attention, 
after  what  manner  the  chickens  pecked  the  grains 
of  corn  thrown  them?  Jiddison. 

To  strike  with  any  pointed  instrument. 
With  a  pick-ax  of  iron  about  sixteen  inches  long, 
sharpen'd  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat-beaded  at 
the  other  to  drive  little  iron  wedges  to  cleave  rocks 

Carew. 
To  strike;  to  make  blows. 


Two  contrary  factions,  both  inveterate  enemies 
of  our  church,  which  they  are  perpetually  pecking 
and  striking  at  with  the  same  malice.  tSoulh. 

They  will  make  head  against  a  common  enemy, 

whereas  mankind  lie  pecking  at  one  another,  till 

they  are  torn  to  pieces.  L''Estrange. 

The  following  passage  is  perhaps  more 

properly  written  to  pick,  to  thronv. 

Get  up  o'  th'  rail,  I'll  peck  you  o'er  the  pales  else. 

Shaksp. 

Pe'cker,  p^k'kir.s^  n.  s.  [from  fieck.~\ 

1.  One  that  pecks. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird:  as,  the  wood /if t-tf r. 
The  titmouse  and  the  peckers  hungry  brood, 

And  Progue  with  her  bosom  stain'd  in  blood. 

Dryden. 

Pe'ckled,   p^k'krd.3«9    adj.    [corrupted 

from    s/ieckled.^     Spotted;  varied  with 

spots. 

Some  are  peckled,  some  greenish.  Walton. 

Pecti'nal,  p^k'tin-al.  n.  s.  [from  /lecten, 

Latin;  a  comb.] 

There  are  other  fishes,  whose  eyes  regard  the 
heavens,  as  plain  and  cartilaginous  fishes,  as  pecHr 
7ials,  or  such  as  have  their  bones  made  laterally 
like  a  comb.  Brown, 

Pe'ctinated,  p^k'tin-i-t^d.  adj.  [from 
fiecten.^  Standing  from  each  other  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb. 

To  sit  cross-legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad.  Brmcn. 

Pectin a'tion',  pSk-te-ni'shian.  n.  s.  The 
state  of  being  pectinated. 

The  complication  or  pectination  of  tl)e  fingers 
was  an  hieroglyphic  of  impediment.  Broicn. 

Pe'ctoral,  p^k'tur-al.''"  adj.  [from  /lec- 
toralis,  Lat.]     Belonging  to  the  breast. 
Being  troubled  with  a  cough,  pectorals  were  pre- 
scribed, and  he  was  thereby  relieved.        Wiseman. 
Pe'ctoral,  p^k'ti\r-al.**'  n.   s.  [fiectorale, 
Latin;  /lectoral,   French.]      A    breast- 
plate. 
Pe'culate,  p^k'ku-iite.  >  n.  4.  [fie- 

Pecula'tion,  p^k-ku-li'shiln.  ^     culatus^ 
h^Uiv,  fieculat,  French.]  Robbery  of  the 
publick;  theft  of  publick  money. 
Pecula'tor,  pek'ku-la-U'ir.*2i  n.  .?.  [fiecu- 

latr,r,  Lat.]     Robber  ol  the  publick. 
PECU'LIAR,  pe-ku'16-i'tr.«s  adj.  [fieculi- 
ari.s,  from  fieculium,  Lat-  fiecule,  Fr,] 
.   Appropriate:  belonging  to  any  one  with 
exclusion  of  others. 

I  agree  with  sir  William  Temple,  that  the  word 
humour  is  pecuikc  to  our  English  tongu*;  but  not 
that  the  thing  itself  is  peculiar  to  the  English,  be- 
cause the  contrary  may  be  found  in  many"  Spanish, 
Italian,  and  French  productions.  Swift. 

Not  common  to  other  things. 
The  only  sacred  hymns  they  are  t'lat  Christianity 
hath  peculiar  unto  itself,  the  other  being  so.igs  too 
of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving,  but  songs  wht  rcwith 
as  we  serve  God,  so  the  Jews  likewise.  Hooker. 
Particular;  single.  To  join  ?)2o.s'(  with 
fieculiar,  though  found  in  Dryden,  is 
improper. 

One  peculiar  nation  to  select 
From  all  the  rest,  of  whom  to  be  invok'd.  Milton. 
Space  and  duration  being  ideas  that  have  some- 
thing very  abstruse  and  peculiar  in  their  nature,  the 
comparing  them  one  with  another  may  be  of  use 
for  their  illusti-ation.  Locke. 

1  neitlur  fear,  nor  will  provolte  the  war; 
My  fate  is  Juno's  most  peculiar  care.  Dryden. 

Pecu'liar,  p^-ku'le-ur.  n.  s. 

The  property;  the  exclusive  property. 
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By  tiucture  or  reQection,  they  augoient 
Their  small  peculiar.  Milton. 

Revenge  is  so  absolutely  the  peculiar  of  heaven, 
that  nc;  consideration  whatever  can  impower  even 
the  best  men  to  assume  the  execution  of  it.    South. 
2.  Somethinsj  absciitcled  from  the  ordina- 
ry jurisdiction. 

Certain  peculiars  there  are,  some  appertaining  to 
the  dignities  of  the  cathedral  church  at  Exon. 

Carew. 

Some  pectdiars  exempt  from  the    jurisdiction  of 

the  bishops.  Lesley. 

Peculia'rity,  pe-ku-16-ar'^-ti.  n.s.  [tVom 

fieculiar.^       Particularity;     something 

found  only  in  one. 

If  an  author  possessed  any  distinguishing  marks 
of  style  or  peculianty  of  thinking,  there  would  re- 
main ia  his  least  successful  writings  some  few  tokens 
whereby  to  discover  him.  Swift- 

Peou'liarly,  p6-ku'16-fir-I6.  adv.  [from 
fiecuiiar.~^ 

1.  Particularly;  singly. 

That  ispeculiarly  the  effect  of  the  sun's  variation. 

Woodward. 

2.  In  a  manner  not  common  to  others. 

Thus  Tivy  boasts  this  beast  peculiarly  her  own. 

fhayton. 

When  his  danger  encreased,  he  then  thought  fit 

to  pray  peculiarly  for  him.  Fell. 

Pecu'niary,  p^-ku'n^-iir-e.  adj.  [/lecu- 
niarius,  horn  pecunia,  Latin;  pecuniaire, 
French. 3 

1.  Relating  to  money. 

Their  impostures  delude  not  only  unto  pecuniary 
defraudations,  but  the  irreparable  deceit  of  death. 

Brown. 

2.  Consisting  of  money. 

Pain  of  infamy  is  a  severer  punishment  upon  in- 
genuous natures  than  a  pecuniary  mulct.        Bacon. 
The  injured  person  might  take  a  pecuniary  mulct 
by  way  of  atonement.  Broome. 

Ped,  p^d.  n.  s.  [commonly  pronounced 
fiad.J 

1.  A  small  packsaddle.  A  fied  is  mnch 
shorter  than  a  pannel,  and  is  raised  be- 
fore and  behind,  and  serves  for  small 
burdens. 

A  pannel  and  wanty,  packsaddle  and  ped.  Tusser. 

2.  A  basket;  a  hamper. 

A  hask  is  a  wicker  ped,  wherein  they  use  to  car- 
ry fish.  Spenser. 
Pedago'gical,  p^d-da-godje'e-kal.  adj. 
[from  fiedagogue.'^  Suiting  or  belong- 
ing to  a  schoolmaster. 
PE'DAGOGUE,  p^d'da-gdg.s^s  „.  s. 
[pedag-ogus,  Latin;  jrot/J^ay^yaj,  Trecii  and 
«y<w.]  One  who  teaches  boys;  a  school- 
master; a  pedant. 

Few  pedagogues  but  curse  the  barren  chair, 
Like  him  who  hang'd  himself  for  mere  despair 
And  poverty.  Dryden. 

To  Pe'uagogue,  p^d'da-gog.  v.  a.  [x«<- 
S'xya/yeu,  from  the  noun.]  To  teach 
with  superciliousness. 

This  may  confine  their  younger  stiles, 
Whom  Dryden  pedagogues  at  Will's: 
But  never  could  be  meant  to  tie 
Authentick  wits  like  you  and  I.  Prior. 

Pe'dagogy,  p^d'da-gog-g^.  n.s.  \_7rxt^x- 
ywyioi.^     Preparatoiy  discipline. 

The  old  sabbath  appertained  to  the  pedagogy 
and  rudiments  of  the  law;  and  therefore  when  the 
great  master  came  and  fulfilled  all  that  was  pre- 
figured by  it,  it  then  ceased.  White. 
In  time  the  reasoning  of  men  ripening  to  such  a 
pitch,  as  to  be  above  the  pedagogy  of  Moses's  rod 
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and  the  discipline  of  types,  God  thought  fit  to  dis- 
play the  substance  without  the  shadow.  South. 

Pe'dal,  p^'dal.  adj.  l/icdalis,  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  a  foot.  Diet. 

Pe'dals,  ped'dals,  or  p6'ddls.5«  n.  s.  [pt. 
dalis,  L2it.  pedales,  French.]  The  large 
pipes  of  an  organ;  so  called  because 
played  upon  and  stopt  with  the  foot.  Dia. 

Peda'neous,  p6-da'ne-iis.  adj.  [pedaneusy 
Lat.]  Going  on  foot.  ^i<^^- 

PE'DANT,  ped'dant.88  n.s.  \^ftedant ^Fr.'] 

1.  A  schoolmaster. 
A  pedant  that  keeps  a  school  i'  th'  church. 

Shakspeare. 

The  boy  who  scarce  has  paid  his  entrance  down 

To  his  proud  pedant,  or  declin'd  a  noun.      Dryden. 

2.  A  man  vain  of  low  knowledge;  a  man 
awkwardly  ostentatious  of  his  literature. 

The  pedant  can  hear  nothing  but  in  favour  of  the 
conceits  he  is  amorous  of.  Glanville. 

The  preface  has  so  much  of  the  pedant,  and  so 
little  of  the  conversation  of  men  in  it,  that  1  shall 
pass  it  over.  Mdison. 

In  learning  let  a  nymph  delight, 
The  pedant  gets  a  misti-ess  by  't.  Swift. 

Pursuit  of  fame  with  pedants  fills  our  schools. 
And  into  coxcombs  burnishes  our  fools.         Young. 
Peda'ntical,  p^-cian'te-kal 
Peda'ntick,  pe-dan'lik. 

dantesque,    Fr,    from  pedant.']     Awk- 
wardly ostentatious  of  learning. 

Mr.  Cheeke  had  eloquence  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  tongues;  but  for  other  sufficiencies  pedantick 
enough.  Hayward. 

When  we  see  any  thing  in  an  old  satyrist  that 
looks  forced  and  pedantick,  we  ought  to  consider 
how  it  appeared  in  the  time  the  poet  writ.  .Addison. 

The  obscurity  is  brought  over  them  by  ignorance 
and  age,  made  yet  more  obscure  by  their  peda7itical 
elucidators.  Felton. 

A  spirit  of  contradiction  is  so  pedantick  and  hate- 
ful, that  a  man  should  watch  against  every  instance 
of  it.  Watts. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system,  yet  we 
shall  still  use  the  popular  terms  of  sun-rise  and  sun- 
set, and  not  introduce  a  new  pedantick  description 
of  them  from  the  motion  of  the  earth.  Bentley. 

Peda'ntically,  p6-dan't^-kal-6.  adv. 
[from  pedantical.]  With  awkward  os- 
tentation of  literature. 

The  earl  of  Roscommon  has  excellently  rendered 
it;  too  faithfully  is,  indeed,  pedantically;  'tis  a  faith 
like  that  which  proceeds  from  superstition.  Dryden. 

Pe'dantry,  ped'dan-tre.  n.  s.  [pedanterie, 
Fr.]  Awkward  ostentation  of  needless 
learning. 

'Tis  a  practice  that  savours  much  of  pedantry,  a 
reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  off  from 
school.  Brown. 

Horace  has  enticed  me  into  this  ;)e(iantri/  of  quo- 
tation. Cowley. 
Make  us  believe  it,  if  you  can:  it  is  in  Latin,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  pedantry  of  a  quotation,  non 
peisuadebis,  etiamsi  persuaseris .                   .Addison. 
From  the  universities  the  young  nobility  are  sent 
for  fear  of  contracting  any  airs  o(  pedantry  by  a  col- 
lege education.  Stoift, 
To  Pe'ddle,  p^d'dl.  v.  n.    To  be  busy 
about  trifles.    Ainsw.    It  is  commonly 
•wv\\X.Qn  piddle ;  as,  wh&i  piddling  work 
is  here. 
Pe'ddung,  p^d'dl-ing.  adj.   Petty-deal- 
ing; trifling;  unimportant. 

So  slight  a  pleasure  I  may  part  with,  and  find  no 

miss;  this  peddling  profit  1  may  resign,  and  'twill 

be  no  breach  in  my  estate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Pedere'ro,    ped-6r-re'r6.   n.  s.  \jiedrero, 

Spanish,  hompiedra,  a  stone  with  which 


they  charged  it.]  A  small  cannon  ma- 
naged  by  a  swivel.  It  is  frequently 
written  fiaterero. 
Pe'destal,  pdd'dds-tal.  n.  s.  [fiiedes'tal^ 
Fr.]  The  lower  member  of  a  pillar;  the 
basis  of  a  statue. 

The  poet  bawls. 
And  shakes  the  statues  and  the  pedestals.    Dryden. 

In  the  center  of  it  was  a  grim  idol;  the  forepart 
of  the  pedestal  was  curiously  embossed  with  a  tri- 
umph. Mdison. 

So  stiff,  so  mute!  some  statue  you  would  swear 
Slept  from  its  pedestal  to  take  the  air.  Pope. 

Pede'strious,  p6-dds'tr6-tls.  adj.  [jjedes' 
tris,  Lat.]  Not  winged;  going  on  foot. 

Men  conceive  they  never  lie  down,  and  enjoy  not 
the  position  of  rest,  ordained  unto  all  pedestrioua 
animals.  Brown'. 

Pendicle,  p^d'di-kl.*"*  n.  s.  [from  pedis, 
Latin;  ptdicule,  French.]  The  footstalk; 
that  by  which  a  leaf  or  fruit  is  fixed  to 
the  tree. 

The  cause  of  the  holding  green,  is  the  close  and 
compact  substance  of  their  leaves  and  pedicles. 

Bacon. 

Pedi'cular,  p^-dik'ku-lar,  adj.  [^pedicti' 

laris,  Lat.  pediculaire,  Fr.]  Having  the 

phthiriasis  or  lousy  distemper.    Mns<a). 

Pe'digree,  pdd'de-gr6.  n.s.  [per  and  rff- 
gre,  Skinner. j  Genealogy;  lineage;  ac- 
count of  descent. 

I  am  no  herald  to  enquire  of  men's  pedigrees,  it 
sufficeth  me  if  I  know  their  virtues.  Sidney, 

You  tell  Si  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time.  Shaksp. 
Alterations  of  sirnames,  which  in  former  ages 
have  been  very  common,  have  obscured  the  truth 
of  our  pedigrees,  that  it  will  be  no  little  labour  to 
deduce  many  of  them.  Camden. 

To  the  old  heroes  hence  was  giv'n 
A  pedigree  which  reach'd  to  heav'n.  Waller. 

The  Jews  preserv'd  the  pedigrees  of  their  several 
tribes,  with  a  more  scrupulous  exactness  than  any 
other  nation.  Mlerbury, 

Pedi'ment,  pdd'd^-ment.  n.  s.  [^pedisy 
Lat.]  In  architecture,  an  ornament  that 
crowns  the  ordonances,  finishes  the 
fronts  of  buildings,  and  serves  as  a  de- 
coration over  gates,  windows,  and 
niches:  it  is  ordinarily  of  a  triangular 
form,  but  sometimes  makes  the  arch  of 
a  circle.  Diet. 

PE'DLRR,  p^d'lfir.  n.  s.  [a  petty  dealer; 
a  contraction  produced  by  frequent  use.] 
One  who  travels  the  country  with  small 
commodities. 

All  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  trusse  of  trifles  at  his  backe; 
As  bells  and  babies  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spinstr. 
If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at  the  door,  jou 
would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor  and  pipe. 

S/wfcspcore. 

He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes  and  wassals,  meetings,  markets,  fairs. 

Shakspem. 

Had  sly  Ulysses  at  the  sack 
Of  Troy  brought  thee  his  pedler^s  pack.  Ckaveland. 

A  narrow  education  may  beget  among  sotne  of 
the  clergy  in  possession  such  contempt  for  all  inno- 
vators, as  merchants  have  for  pedlers.  Steijt. 

Atlas  was  so  exceeding  strong, 
He  bore  the  skies  upon  his  back, 
Just  as  a  pedler  does  his  pack.  Swijl. 

Pe'dlery,  pSd'ldr-^  9«  adj.  [from  pedler.'] 
Wares  sold  by  pedlers. 

The  sufferings  of  those  of  my  rank  aife  trifles  in 
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tomparison  of  what  all  those  are  who  tmel  with 

fish,  poultry,  pedlery  ware  to  sell.  ^"cy'- 

Pedoba'ptism,  i)6d-d6-blp'tizm."°  n.  s. 

I'vM^i  and  fl«wT<(rft«.l    Infant  baptism. 

Pedoba'ptist,  p^d-do-bap'tist.  n.  s.  [^Trxi- 
J'®-  and  pxTTiTfii.]  One  that  holds  or 
practises  infant  baptism. 

To  Peel,  p^ei.^*^  v.  a.  [peltr,  Fr.  from 
pellis,  Lat.] 

1.  To  decorticate;  to  flay. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peeled  me  certain  wands, 
And  stuck  them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes.  Shaksp. 

2.  [from  piller,  Fr.  to  rob.]  To  piuvider. 
According  to  analogy  this  should  be 
written  pill. 

Who  once  just  and  tcmp'rate  conquer'd  well, 
But  govern  ill  the  nations  under  yoke, 
Peeling  their  provinces,  exhausted  all 
But  lust  and  rapine.  Mllon. 

Lord-like  at  ease,  with  arbitrary  pow'r, 
To  peel  the  chiefs,  the  people  to  devour; 
These,  traitor,  are  thy  talents.  Dryden. 

PEEL,  pe61.   n.  s.   Ipellis,  Latin;   pclure, 
French.J    The  skin  or  thin  rind  of  any 
thing. 
Peel,  p^^l.   n.  s.   [paelle,  Fr.]    A  broad 
thin  board  with  a  long  handle,  used  by 
bakers  to  put  their  bread  in  and  out  of 
the  oven. 
Pee'ler,  pd^l'ur.os  „.  s.  [from  peel.'] 
i.  One  who  strips  or  flays. 
2.  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 

Yet  otes  with  her  sucking  a  peeler  is  found. 
Both  ill  to  the  maister  and  woise  to  some  ground. 

Tusser, 
As  'tis  a  peeler  of  land,  sow  it  upon  lands  that  are 
rank.  Mortimer. 

To  PEEP,  p*6p.2*6  V.  n.  [This  word  has 
no  etymology,  except  that  of  Skinner, 
who  derives  it  from  ophessrn,  Dutch,  to 
lift  up;  and  of  Casaubon^  who  derives  it 
from  o-rivevTvif^  a  spy;  perhaps  it  may 
come  from  p/p,  pipio,  Latin,  (o  cry  as 
young  birdu:   when  the   chickens  first 
broke  the  shell  and  cried,  they  were 
said  to  begin  to  pip  or  peep;  and  the 
word  that  expressed  the  act  of  crying, 
was  by  mistake  applied  to  the  act  uf 
appearing  that   was  at   the  same  time: 
this  is  off'ered  till  something  better  may 
be  found.] 
1,  To  make  the  first  appearance. 
She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered, 
Seeing  at  last  herself  from  danger  rid, 
Peeps  forth  and  soon  renews  her  native  pride. 

Spenser. 
Your  youth 
And   the    true   blood,    which  peeps  forth  fairly 

through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd. 

Shakspeare. 
England  and  France  might  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  barms  that  menac'd  him.  Shakbpeare. 

I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.*  Shahspeare 

The  tim'rous  maiden-blossoms  on  each  bough 
Pcepl  forth  from  their  first  blushes;  so  that  now 
A  thousand  ruddy  hopes  smii'd  in  each  bud. 
And  flatter'd  every  greedy  eye  that  stood    Crashaw. 
With  words  not  her's,  and  more  than  human 
sound. 
She  makes   tli'   obedient  ghosts    peep    trembling 
through  the  ground.  Roscommon. 
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Earth,  but  not  at  once,  her  visage  rears, 
And  peeps  upon  the  seas  from  upper  grounds.  Dryd. 

Fair  as  the  face  of  nature  did  appear. 
When  flowers  first  peep'd,  and  trees  did  blossoms 

bear. 
And  winter  had  not  yet  deform'd  th'  inverted  year. 

Dryden. 
Printing  and  letters  had  just  peeped  abroad  in  the 
world;  and  the  restorers  of  learning  wrote  very  ea- 
gerly against  one  another.  Mterbunj. 
"  Though  but  the  very  white  end  of  the  sprout  peep 
out  ill  life  outward  part  of  the  couch,  break  it  open, 
you  will  find  the  sprout  of  a  greater  largeness. 

jMortimer's  Husbandry. 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
And  the  first  clouiis  and  mountains  seem  the  last; 
But  those  attain'd,  wc  tremble  to  survey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthen'd  way; 
Tir  increasing  prospect  tires  our  waud'ring  eyes, 
Hills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise.     Pope. 

Most  souls  but  peep  out  once  an  age, 
Dull  sullen  prisoners  in  the  body's  cage.  Pope. 

2.  To  look  siiiy,  closely,  or  curiously;   to 
look  through  any  crevice. 
Who  is  the  same,  which  at  my  window  peeps. 

Spenser. 
Come  thick  night! 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes; 
Nor  heav'n  peep  through  the  blanket  of  the  dark, 
To  cry  hold.  Shakspeare. 

Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time; 
Some  that  will  evermore  p^ep  through  their  eyes. 
And  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper.         Shaksp. 
A  fool  will  peep  in  at  the  door.        Ecelesiaslicus. 
The  trembling  leaves  through  which  he  play'd, 
Dappling  the  walk  with  light  and  shade, 
Like  lattice-windows  give  the  spy 
Room  but  to  peep  with  half  an  eye.         Cleavelai\d. 

All  doors  are  shut,  no  servant  peeps  abroad, 
While  others  outward  went  on  quick  dispatch. 

Dryden. 
The  daring  flames  pecpt  in,  and  saw  from  far 
The  awful  beauties  of  the  sacred  quire; 

But  since  it  was  prophan'd  by  civil  war, 
Heav'n  thought  it  fit  to  have  it  purg'd  by  fire. 

Dryden. 
From  each  tree 
The  feather'd  people  look  down  to  peep  on  me. 

Dryden. 
These  remote  and  vast  bodies  were  formed  not 
merely  to  be  peept  at  through  an  optick  glass. 

Eentley''s  Sermons. 
0  my  muse,  just  distance  keep; 
Thou  art  a  maid,  and  must  not  peep.  Prior. 

In  vain  his  liltle  children  peepi?jg:out 
Into  the  mingling  storm,  demand  their  sire. 

Thomson. 
Prep,  pe^p.  n.  s. 

1 .  First  appearance;  as,  at  the  fieefi  and 
first  break  of  day. 

2.  A  sly  look. 
Would  not  one  tliink,  the  almanack-maker  was 

crept  out  of  his  grave  to  take  t'other  peep  at  the 
stars?  Swift. 

Pee'per,  peep'i'ir.ss  n.  s.  A  young  chick- 
en just  breaking  the  shell. 

Dishes  1  chuse,  though  little,  yet  genteel; 
Snails  the  first  course,  and  peepers  crown  the  meal 

Bramst. 
PEii-.'PHOLE,  peep'hole.        _       ln.s.[jie'/i 
PEE'i'iNGHOLE,p66p'ing-h61e.  5  and/io/e.] 
Hole  through  which  one  may  look  with- 
out being  discovertd. 

The  fox  spied  him  through  a  peepinghole  he  had 
found  o\it  to  see  what  news.  L'Estrange 

By  the  peepktiles  in  his  crest, 
Is  it  not  virtually  confesl, 
That  there  his  eyes  took  distant  aim.'  Prior. 

>*EKU,  peer.^*"  n  s.  [//air,  French.] 
.  Etjual;  one  of  the  same  rank. 
His  peers  upon  this  evidence 
HaTC  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.       Shaksp. 

Qq2 
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Amongst  a  man's  peers,  a  man  shall  be  sure  of 
familiaiity:  and  therefore  it  is  good  a  little  to  keep 
state.  ^'"'^■ 

Oh!  what  is  man,  great  Maker  of  mankind! 
That  thou  to  him  so  great  respect  do'st  bear! 

That  thou  adorn'st  him  with  so  bright  a  mmd, 
Mak'st  him  a  king,  and  ev'n  an  angel's  peer. 

Davies. 

2.  One  equal   in   excellence   or  endow- 
ments. 

All  these  did  wise  Ulysses  lead,  in  counsell  peer 
to  Jove.  Chapman. 

In  song  he  never  had  his  peer, 
From  sweet  Cecilia  down  to  chanticleer.     Dryden. 

3.  Companion;  fellow. 
He  all  his  peers  in  beauty  did  surpass.     Spenser. 
If  you  did  move  to  night, 

In  the  dances,  with  what  spight 
Of  your  piers  you  were  beheld. 
That  at  eveiy  motion  swell'd.  Ben  Jonsou. 

Who   bear  the  bows  were  knights  in   Arthur's 
reign. 
Twelve  they,  and  twelve  thepeejs  of  Charlemagne. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  nobleman  as  distinct  from  a  commo- 
ner:   of   nobility  we  have  five  degrees. 


who  are  all  nevertheless  called  peersy 
because  their  essential  privileges  are 
the  same. 

I  see  thee  compast  with  thy  kingdom's  peers. 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds: 
Hail  king  of  Scotland!  Shakspeare. 

King  Henry's  peeji  and  chief  nobility 
Destroy'd  themselves,  and  lost  the  realm  of  France. 

Shaks2)eare. 
Be  just  in  all  you  say,  and  all  you  do; 
Whatever  be  your  birth,  you're  sure  to  be 
A  peer  of  the  first  magnitude  to  me.  Dryden. 

To  Peer,  p6er.  v.  n.  [by  contraction  from 
c/2/it-ar.] 

1.  To  come  just  in  sight. 

As  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
So  honour ;)eere</i  in  the  meanest  habit.       Shaksp. 

Yet  many  of  your  horsemen  peer, 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field.  Shakspeare. 

Ev'n  through  the  hollow  eyes  of  death 
I  spy  life  peering.  Sliakspeare. 

See  how  his  gorget  peers  above  his  gown, 
To  tell  the  people  in  what  danger  he  was. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  look  narrowly;  to  peep. 

Now  for  a  clod- like  hare  in  form  they  peer. 
Now  bolt  and  cudgel  squirrels  leap  do  move. 
Now  the  ambitious  lai-k  with  mirror  clear 
They  catch,  while  he,  fool!  to  himself  makes  love. 

Sidney. 
Hell  itself  will  pass  away. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansion  to  the  peering  day. 

Milton. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads, 
And  every  object  that  nii^ht  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakspeare. 

Pee'rage,  peer'idje.o''    n.  s.    [/m/rc,  Fr. 

from  fieer.] 
I.  The  dignity  of  a  peer. 

His  friendships  he  to  few  confin'd; 
No  fools  of  rank  or  mougrel  breed, 
Who  faiii  would  pass  for  lords  indeed; 
Where  titles  give  no  right  or  power. 
And  peerage  is  a  wither'd  flower.  Sioijt. 

:.  'Vi)e  body  of  peers. 

Not  only  the  penal  laws  are  in  force  against  pa- 
pists, and  their  number  is  conteuiptiO'.  ■,  but  a -o  me 
peerage  and  commons  are  excluded  fruai  parliament. 

Dryden. 

^ek'rdom,  p66r'd\lm.'»"  n.  «.  [from/i.    > .] 

Peerage.  .iinn'!vorth. 

^ee'r  ^ss,  p^(^r'ds.  n.  s.  [female  of  /.ctr.] 

T,  c  ;adv  ot   w  pei-r,  a  worn    >  i.jn.d. 

Statesmen  and  paUiot  ply  alike   .i    stocks; 
Petrcss  and  butler  shaie  alike  the  oox.  Pope. 
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Fee'rless,  pddr'l^s.  adj.  [from /jeer,]  Un- 
equalled;  having  no  peer. 

1  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weet, 
We  stand  up  peerless.  Shakspeare. 

Her  peerless  feature,  joined  with  her  birth, 
Approves  her  fit  for  none,  but  for  a  king.      Shaksp. 

Hesperus,  that  led 
The  stairy  host,  rode  brightest;  till  the  moon, 
Rising  in  clouded  majesty,  at  length. 
Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  ;}efrZess  light.  Milton. 

Such  musick  worthiest  were  to  blaze 
The  peerless  light  of  her  immortal  praise, 
Whose  lustre  leads  us.  Milton. 

Her  dress,  her  shape,  her  matchless  gi-ace, 
Were  all  observ'd,  as  well  as  heav'nly  face; 
With  such  a  peerless  majesty  she  stands, 
As  in  that  day  she  took  the  crown.  Dryden. 

Pee'rlessness,  pe^i''I^s-n^s.  n.  s.   [from 

peerless.~^  Universal  superiority. 
PEE'VISH,  p^e'vish.2*«  adj.  [This  word 
Junius,  with  more  reason  than  he  com- 
monly discovers,  supposes  to  be  form- 
ed by  corruption  from  perverse;  Skin- 
ner rather  derives  it  from  beeish,  as  we 
say  waspish. ~^ 

1.  Petulant;  waspish;  easily  offended;  ir- 
ritable; irascible;  soon  angry;  perverse; 
morose;  querulous;  full  of  expressions 
of  discontent;  hard  to  please. 

She  is  peevish,  sullen,  froward, 
Proud,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  hast  the  metal  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
As  we  will  ours,  against  these  saucy  walls.  Shaksp. 

Neither  will  it  be  satire  or  peevish  invective  to  af- 
firm, that  infidelity  and  vice  are  not  much  dimin- 
ished. Swift. 

2.  Expressing  discontent,  or  fretfulness. 

For  what  can  breed  more  peevish  incongruities, 
Than  man  to  yield  to  female  lamentations.'  Sidtiey. 

I  will  not  presume 
To  send  such  peevish  tokens  to  a  king.   Shakspeare. 
Those  deserve  to  be  doubly  laugh'd  at,  that  are 
peevish  and  angry  for  nothing  to  no  purpose. 

^Estrange. 

Pee'vishly,  pS^vish-le.  adv.  [from  peev- 
ish.']  Angrily;  querulously;  morosely. 

He  was  so  peevishly  opinionative  and  proud,  that 
he  would  neither  ask  nor  hear  the  advice  of  any. 

Hayward. 
Pee'vishness,  p^6'v!sh-n^5.  n.  s.  [from 
fieevish.~\     Irascibility;    querulousness; 
fretfulness;  perverseness. 

Some  miscaiTiages  in  government  might  escape 
through  i\xt  peevishness  of  others;  envying  the  pub- 
lick  should  be  managed  without  them.  K.  Charles. 
It  will  be  an  unpardonable,  as  well  as  childish 
peevishness,  if  we  undervalue  the  advantages  of  our 
knowledge,  and  neglect  to  improve  it.  Locke. 

You  may  find 
Nothing  but  acid  left  behind: 
From  passion  you  may  then  be  freed, 
When  peevishness  and  spleen  succeed.  Swift. 

Peg,  p^g.  n.  s.  {jK'gghe,  Teutonick.] 
I.  A  piece  of  wood  driven  into  a  hole, 
which  does  the  office  of  an  iron  nail. 

Solid  bodies  foreshew  rain;  as  boxes  and  pe^s  of 
wood,  when  they  draw  and  wind  hard.  Bacon. 

The  teeth  are  about  thirty  in  each  jaw;  all  of 
them  claviculares  or  peg  teeth,  not  much  unlike  the 
tusks  of  a  raastifl'.  Grew. 

If  he  be  cholerick,  we  shall  treat  him  like  his 
little  friend,  and  hang  him  upon  a  jjegftill  he  comes 
to  himself.  Mdison. 

The  pegs  and  nails  in  a  great  building,  though 
they  are  but  little  valued  in  themselves,  are  abso- 
lutely uecessaiy  to  keep  the  whole  frame  together. 

Mdison. 


A  finer  petticoat  can  neither  make  you  richer, 
more  virtuous,  or  wise,  than  if  it  hung  upon  a  peg. 

Sicifl. 

2.  The  pins  of  an  instrument  on  which  the 
strings  are  strained. 

You  are  well  tun'd  now;  but  I'll  let  down 
The  pegs  that  make  this  musick.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  take  a  Peg  lower.  To  depress;  to 
sink:  perhaps  from  relaxing  the  cords 
of  musical  instruments. 

Remember  how  in  arms  and  politicks. 
We  still  have  worsted  all  your  holy  tricks, 
Trepann'd  your  party  with  intrigue. 
And  took  your  giaiidees  down  a  peg.         Hudibras, 

4.  The  nickname  of  Margaret. 

To  Peg,  p^^.  v.  a.  To  fasten  with  a  peg. 
I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou"st  howi'd  away  twelve  winters.      Shakspeare. 
Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring;  and  pegging 
them  down  in  very  rich  earth,  by  that  time  twelve- 
month they  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Evelyn. 
Pelf,  pelf.  n.  s.  [in  low  Latin;  fielfra^  not 
known  whence  derived; /iew^e-,  in  Nor- 
man, \%  frijifiery .~\  Money;  riches. 
The  thought  of  this  doth  pass  all  worldly  pelf. 

Sidney. 
Hardy  elf. 
Thou  darest  view  my  direful  countenance; 
I  read  thee  rash  and  heedless  of  thyself, 
To  trouble  my  still  seat  and  heaps  of  precious  pelf. 

Spenser. 
Of  traffick  or  return  she  never  taketh  care ; 
Not  provident  of  pelf,  as  many  islands  are.  Drayton. 

Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man  but  myself.  Shakspeare. 

He  call'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  otpelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf: 
Ho  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

To  the  poor  if  he  refus'd  his  pelf, 
He  us'd  them  full  as  kindly  as  himself.  Swift. 

Pe'lican,  p^l'l^-kan.*^  n.  s.  [^/lelicanus, 
low  Latin;  fiellican,  French.]  A  large 
bird. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  pelicans;  one  lives  upon 
the  water  and  feeds  upon  fish ;  the  other  keeps  in 
deserts,  and  feeds  upon  serpents  and  other  reptiles: 
the  pelican  has  a  peculiar  tenderness  for  its  young, 
it  generally  places  its  nest  upon  a  craggy  rock:  the 
pelican  is  supposed  to  admit  its  young  to  suck  blood 
from  its  breast.  Calmet. 

Should  discarded  fathers 
Have  this  little  mercy  on  their  flesh; 
'Twas  this  flesh  begot  those peVtcan  daughters. 

Shakspeare. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  like  the 

slice  of  apothecaries.  Hakewill. 

PE'LLET,  p^riit.99  n.  s.  [from/izYc,  Lat. 
pelote,  French.] 

1.  A  little  ball. 

A  cube  or  pellet  of  yellow  wax  as  much  as  half 
the  spii-it  of  wine,  burnt  only  eighty-seven  pulses 

_,,        , .  Bacon. 

That  which  is  sold  to  the  merchants  is  made  into 

little  pellets  and  sealed.  Sandys. 

I  dressed  with  little  pellets  of  lint.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  bullet;  a  ball  to  be  shot. 

The  force  of  gunpowder  hath  been  ascribed  to 
rarefaction  of  the  earthy  substance  into  flame,  and 
so  followeth  a  dilatation;  and  therefore,  lest  two 
bodies  should  be  in  one  place,  there  must  needs  also 
follow  an  expulsion  of  the  pellet  or  blowing  up  of 
the  mine:  but  these  are  ignorant  speculations;  for 
flame,  if  there  were  nothing  else,  will  be  suffocated 
with  any  hard  body,  such  as  a  pellet  is,  or  the  bar- 
rel of  a  gun;  so  as  the  hard  body  would  kill  the 
fl^?ie-       ^  „   ,  Bacon. 

How  shall  they  reach  us  in  the  air  with  those 
pellets  they  can  hardly  roll  upon  the  ground! 

VEstrange. 


In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 

limit,   the  more  forcibly  the  air  passes  and   drivcE 

the  pellet.  Ray. 

Pe'lleted,  p6rilt-t5d.  adj.  [from  fie  lie  t.^ 

Consisting  of  bullets. 

My  brave  Egyptians  all, 
By  the  discandying  of  this  pelleted  storm. 
Lie  graveless.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'llicle,   p^ri^-kl.*""    n.   a.    [fiellicula, 
Latin.] 
A  thin  skin. 

After  the  discharge  of  the  fluid,  the  pellicle  must 
be  broke.  Sharp. 

2.  It  is  often  used  for  the  film  which  ga- 
thers  upon   liquors   impregnated  with 
salts  or  other  substances,  and  evaporat- 
ed by  heat. 
Pe'llitory,  p^ri^-tiir-^.size"  n.   a.  f/ia- 

rietaria,  Lat.]     An  herb. 
Pe'llmell,  p^l-m^l'.   adv.  [fiesle  mesle, 
French.]      Confusedly;    tumultuously; 
one  among  another;  with  confused  vio- 
lence. 

When  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Then  defie  each  other;  and  pell-mell 
Make  work  upon  ourselves.  Shakspeare. 

Never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
Such  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
0£ pell-mell  havock  and  confusion.  Shaksp. 

After  these  senators  have  in  such  manner,  as 
your  grace  hath  heard,  battered  episcopal  govern- 
ment, with  their  paper-shot,  then  they  fall  pell-mell 
upon  the  service  book.  White. 

He  knew  when  to  fall  on  pell-mell, 
To  fall  back  and  retreat  as  well.  Hudibras. 

Pells,  pd-lz.  n.  s.  [fiellis,  Lat.] 

Clerk  of  the  pells,  an  ofiicer  belonging  to  the  ex- 
chequer, who  enters  eveiy  teller's  bill  into  a  parch- 
ment roll  called  pellis  aeceptorum,  the  roll  of  re- 
ceipts; and  also  makes  another  roll  called  pellis  exi- 
tuum,  a  roll  of  the  disbursements.  Bailey. 

PELLU'CID,  p^l-lu'sid.  adj.  [fiellucidus, 
Latin.]  Clear;  transparent;  not  opake; 
not  dark. 

The  colours  are  owing  to  the  intermixture  of  fo- 
reign matter  with  the  proper  matter  of  the  stone: 
this  is  the  case  of  agates  and  other  coloured  stones, 
the  colours  of  several  whereof  may  be  extracted, 
and  tiie  bodies  rendered  as  pellucid  as  ciystal,  with- 
out sensibly  damaging  the  texture.  Woodward. 
If  water  be  made  warm  in  any  pellucid  vessel 
emptied  of  air,  the  water  in  the  vacuum  will  bubble 
and  boil  as  vehemently  as  it  would  in  the  open  air 
in  a  vessel  set  upon  the  fire,  till  it  conceives  a  much 
greater  heat.  Mwton. 
Pelluoi'dity,   p^l-lu-s!d'6-t^.     >    n.    s. 
Pellu'cidness,    p^l-lu'sid-n^s.    3    [from 
/lellucid.]  Transparency;  clearness;  not 
opacity. 

The  air  is  a  clear  and  pellucid  mettstruum,  in 
which  the  insensible  particles  of  dissolved  matter 
float,  without  troubling  the  pellucidity  of  the  air; 
when  on  a  sudden  by  a  precipitation  they  gather 
into  visible  mibty  drops  that  make  clouds.  Locke. 
We  consider  their  pe//itctrfness,  and  the  vast  quan- 
tity of  light  that  passes  through  them  without  reflec- 
t'ow.  Keil. 

Pelt,  pelt.  n.  «.  [from  fiellis,  Latin.] 

1.  Skin;  hide. 

The  camel's  hair  is  taken  for  the  skin  or  peltwith 
the  hair  upon  it.  Brovm. 

The  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc'd  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  quarry  of  a  hawk  all  torn.  Jinsw. 
To  Pelt,  pSlt.  v.  a.  [fioltern^  German, 

Skinner;  contracted  from  fiellety  Mr. 
Zr/e.] 
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Y.  To  strike  with  something  thrown.  It 
is  generally  used  of  something  thrown, 
rather  with  teasing  frequency  than  de- 
structive violence. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm! 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedness  defend  you? 

Shakspeare . 
Do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore, 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pell  the  clouds. 

Shakspeare. 

No  zealous  brother  there  would  want  a  stone 

To  maul  us  cardinals,  and  pell  pope  Joan.  Dryden. 

Obscure  persons  have  insulted  men  of  great  worth, 

and  pelted  them  from  coverts  with  little  objections. 

Jltterbury. 

The  whole  empire  could  hardly  subdue  me,  and 

I  might  easily  with  stones  pelt  the  metropolis  to 

pieces.  Smjt. 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast. 

My  Phillis  me  with  pelted  apples  plies. 
Then  tripping  to  the  woods  the  wanton  hies.  Lh-yd. 

Pe'ltinct,   pelt'lng.   adj.     This   word  in 
Shaks/itare  signifies,    I  know  not  why, 
mean;  paltry;  pitiful. 
Could  great  men  thunder,  Jove  could  ne'er  be 
quiet; 
For  every  pelting  petty  officer 
Would  use  his  heav'n  for  thunder.  Shaksp. 

Fogs  falling  in  the  land, 
Have  every  pelting  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborn  their  continents.    Shaksp. 
They  from  sheepcotes  and  poor  pelting  villages 
Enforce  their  charity.  Shaksp. 

A  tenement  or  pelting  farm.  Shakspeare . 

Pe'ltmonger,  p^lt'mung-giar.  n.  s.  \jiel- 
Ho,  Latin;  fielt,  and  monger.^  A  dealer 
in  raw  hides. 

PE'LVIS,  p^l'vis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
lower  part  of  the  belly. 

Pen,  p^n.  n.  a.  [fienna,  Latin.] 

1.  An  instrument  of  writing. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write, 
Until  his  ink  were  temper'd  with  love's  sighs, 

Shakspeare. 
Eternal  deities! 
Who  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass, 
Willi  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.    Dryden. 

He  takes  the  papers,  lays  them  down  again; 
And,  with  unwilling  fingers,  tries  the  pen.  Dryden. 

He  remembers  not  that  he  took  off  pen  from  pa- 
per till  be  had  done.  Fell. 

I  can,  by  designing  the  letters,  tell  what  new 
idea  it  shall  exhibit  the  next  moment,  barely  by 
drawing  my  pen  over  it,  which  will  neither  appear, 
if  my  hand  stand  still;  or  though  1  move  my  pen,  if 
my  eyes  be  shut.  Locke, 

2.  Feather 

The  pens  that  did  his  pinions  bind, 
Were  like  main-yards  with  flying  canvas  lin'd. 

Spenser. 

3.  Wing:  though  even  here  it  may  mean 
Jeae/ier. 

Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd. 
They  summ'd  their  pens;  and  soaring  th'  air  sub- 
lime; 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

4.  [from  penman,  baxon. J  A  small  enclo- 
sure; a  coop. 

My  father  stole  two  geese  out  of  a  pen.    Shaksp. 

The  cook  was  ordered  to  dress  capons  for  supper, 
and  take  the  bcsl  in  the  pen  VEstrauge. 

She  in  pens  bis  flocks  will  fold.  Dryden. 

Ducks  in  thy  ponds,  and  chickens  in  thy  pens, 
And  be  thy  turkeys  num'rous  as  thy  heus.       King. 

To  Pen,  p^ii.  v.  a.  prct.  and  part.  pass. 
fieni.  [pennan,  and  pmban,  Saxon.] 


1.  To  coop;  to  shut  up;  to  encage;  to  im- 
prison in  a  narrow  place. 

Away  with  her,  and  pen  her  up.  Shaksp. 

My  heavy  son 
Private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself.  Shaksp. 

The  plaister  alone  would  pen  the  humour  already 
contained  in  the  part,  and  forbid  new  humour. 

Bacon. 

Their  armour  help'd  their  harm,  crush 'd  in  and 
bruis'd, 
Into  their  substance  pent.  _       Milion. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey, 
Watching  where  shepherds  pen  their  flocks  at  eve 
In  hurdled  cotes,  amid  the  field  secure, 
Leaps  o'er  the  fence  with  ease  into  the  fold.  Milton. 

The  glass,  wherein  it  is  penned  up,  hinders  it  to 
deliver  itself  by  an  expansion  of  its  parts.       Boyle.- 

The  prevention  of  mischief  is  prescribed  by  the 
Jewish  custom;  they  pen  up  their  daughters,  and 
permit  them  to  be  acquainted  with  none.     Harvey. 

Ah!  that  your  business  had  been  mine, 
To  pen  tlie  sheep.  Dryden, 

2.  [from  the  noun;  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
jienned^  To  write.  It  probably  meant 
at  first  only  the  manual  exercise  of  the 
pen,  or  mechanical  part  of  writing;  but 
it  has  been  long  used  with  relation  to 
the  style  or  composition. 

For  prey  these  shepherds  two  he  took. 
Whose  metal  stiff  he  knew  he  could  not  bend 

With  hearsay  pictures,  or  a  window  look, 
With  one  good  dance  or  letter  finely  penn\t.  Sidney. 

I  would  be  loath  to  cast  away  my  speech ;  for,  be- 
sides that  it  is  excellently  well  penned,  I  have  taken 
great  pains  to  con  it.  Shaksp. 

Read  this  challenge,  mark  but  the  penning  of  it. 

Shakspeare. 

A  sentence  spoken  by  him  in  English,  and  pen- 
ned out  of  his  mouth,  by  four  good  secrelaries,  for 
trial  of  our  orthography,  was  set  down  by  them. 

Camden. 

He  frequented  sermons,  and  penned  notes  with 
his  own  hand.  Hayward. 

The  precepts  penned,  or  preached  by  the  holy 
apostles,  were  as  divine  and  as  perpetual  in  respect 
of  obligation.  White. 

The  digesting  my  thoughts  into  order,  and  the 
setting  them  down  in  writing  was  necessary;  for 
without  such  strict  examination,  as  the  penning-  them 
affords,  they  would  have  been  disjointed  and  roving 
ones.  Digby. 

Almost  condemn'd,  he  mov'd  the  judges  thus: 
Hear,  but  instead  of  me,  my  Oedipus; 
The  judges  hearing  with  applause,  at  th'  end 
Freed  him,  and  said,  no  fool  such  lines  had  penn''d. 

Denham. 

Gentlemen  should  extempore,  or  after  a  little 
meditation,  speak  to  some  subject  without  penning 
of  any  thing.  Locke. 

Should  1  publish  the  praises  that  are  so  well  pen- 
ned, they  would  do  honour  to  the  persons  who  write 
them.  ^      Addison. 

Twenty  fools  I  never  saw 
Come  with  petitions  fairly  penn'd, 
Desiring  I  should  stand  their  friend.  Sxcift. 

Pe'nal,  p6'nal.«s  adj.  [/lenaiy  Fr.  from 
fiena.)  Latin.] 

1 .  Denouncing  punisliment;  enacting  pu- 
nishment. 

Gratitude  plants  such  generosity  in  the  heart  of 
man,  as  shall  more  elTectually  incline  him  to  what 
is  brave  and  becoming  than  the  terror  of  any  penal 
'aw.  South. 

2.  Used  for  the  purposes  of  punishment; 
vindictive. 

Adamantine  chains  and  penal  fire.  Milton. 

Pena'lity,  p^-nari(i-t6.  7i.  s.  [penoIUe, 
old  French.]  Liableness  to  punish- 
ment; condemnation  to  punishment. 

^Ax\y  of  the  ancients  denied  the  Antipodes,  and 


some  unto  tlie  peitality  of  contrary  affirmations;  but 
the  experience  of  navigations  can  now  assert  them 
beyond  all  dubitation.  Brmcv. 

Pe'nalty,  p^n'nal-te.  n.  s.  [from  ficnahtc, 
old  French.] 

1.  Punishment;  censure;  judicial  inflic- 
tion. 

Political  power  is  a  right  of  making  laws  with 
penalties  of  death,  and  consequently  all  less  peniil- 
ties,  for  preserving  property,  and  employing  the  foice 
of  the  community  in  the  execution  of  laws.    Locke. 

Beneath  her  footstool,  science  groans  in  chums, 
And  wit  dreads  exile,  pe«a//t«s,  and  pains.  Dunciad. 

2.  Forfeiture  upon  non-performance. 
Lend  this  money,  not  as  to  thy  friend. 

But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy, 
Who,  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face, 
Exact  the  penally.  Shaksj). 

Pe'nance,  p^n'nanse.  ?i.  s.  l^/ienetice,  old 
French,  for  fienitence.']  Infliction  ei- 
ther publick  or  private,  suffered  as  an 
expression  of  repentance  for  sin. 

And  bitter  penance  with  an  iron  whip, 
Was  wont  him  once  to  disciple  eveiy  day.  Spenser- 

Mew  her  up. 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue. 

Shakspeare. 

No  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 

never  so  straight  penance  to  expiate  his  first  offence, 

would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given  over  the 

pursuit  of  his  right.  Bacon. 

The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

A  Lorrain  surgeon,  who  whipped  the  naked  part 
with  a  great  rod  of  nettles  till  all  over  blistered, 
persuaded  him  to  perform  this  penance  in  a  sharp  fit 
he  had.  Temple. 

Pence,  p^nse.  n.  s.  The  plural  of/ie?iny; 
formed  from  /iennies,  by  a  contraction 
usual  in  the  rapidity  of  colloquial 
speech. 

The  same  servant  found  one  of  his  fellow-ser- 
vants, which  owed  him  an  hundred  pence,  and  took 
him  by  the  throat.  Matthew. 

Pe'ncil,  p^n'sil.i»9  n.  a.  [fienicillum,  Lat.j 

1.  A  small  brush  of  hair  which  painters 
dip  in  their  colours. 

The  Indians  will  perfectly  represent  in  feathers 
whatsoever  they  see  drawn  with  pencils.       Ileylin. 

Pencils  can  by  one  slight  touch  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 

For  thee  the  groves  green  liv'ries  wear, 
For  thee  the  graces  lead  the  dancing  hours, 
And  nature's  ready  pencil  paints  the  flow'rs.    Dryd 

A  sort  of  pictures  there  is,  wherein  the  colours, 
as  laid  by  the  pencil  on  the  table,  mark  out  veiy 
odd  figures.  Locke. 

The  faithful  pencil  has  design'd 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind. 
Where  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  liis  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  h'is  hand.  Pope. 

2.  A  black  lead  pen,  with  wnich,  cut  to 
a  point,  they  write  without  ink. 

Mark  with  a  pen  or  pencil  the  most  considerable 
things  in  the  books  you  desire  (o  remember.    Watts. 

3.  Any  instrument  of  writing  without  ink. 
To  Pe'ncil,  pdn'siLi^a  v.    n.    [from  the 

noim.]  To  paint. 

Painting  is  almost  the  natural  man ; 
For  since  dishonour  traflicks  with  man's  iiature, 
lie  is  but  outside:  penciled  figures  are 
Ev'n  such  as  they  give  out.  Shakspeare. 

Pulse  of  all  kinds  ditfus'd  their  od'rous  pow'rs 
Where  nature  pencils  butterflies  on  flow'rs.    Harte. 
Pe'ndant,    p^u'dant.*"     ii.    s.    [fiendant, 

French.] 
1.  A  jewel  hanging  in  th.c  ear. 
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The  spirits 
Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlels  of  her  hair, 
Some  hang  upon  tlie  pendents  of  her  ear.         Pope. 

2.  Any  tiling  hanging  by  way  of  orna- 
ment. 

Unripe  fruit,  whose. verdant  stalks  do  cleave 
Close  to  the  tree,  which  grieves  no  less  to  leave 
The  smiling  pendant  which  adorns  her  so, 
And  until  autumn  on  the  bough  should  grow. 

Waller. 

3.  A  pendulum.     Obsolete. 

To  make  the  same  pendant  go  twice  as  fast  as  it 
did,  or  make  every  undulation  of  it  in  half  the  time 
it  did,  make  the  line,  at  which  it  hangs,  double  in 
geometrical  proportion  to  the  line  at  which  it  hang- 
ed before.  Vigby. 

4.  A  small  flag  in  ships. 
Pe'ndence,  pen'dSnse.    n.   s.  [from  fien- 

dco,  Latin. J     Siopeness;  inclination. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
or  siopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  shall  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  top  or  ridge  from  the  lowest.  Wolton. 
pE'NDBNcy,  peu'den-se.  n,  s.  [from  pe7i- 
dco.,  Latin.]  Suspense;  delay  of  deci- 
sion. 

The  judge  shall  pronounce  in  the  principal  cause, 
nor  cau  the  appellant  allege  pendency  of  suit. 

Pe'ndent,   pen'ddnt.  adj.  [^fiendens,   Lat. 
some  wiite  fiefidant,  from  the  French.] 
1.   Hanging. 

Quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd. 
With  ribbons  pendent,  flaring  about  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
I  sometimes  mournful  verse  indite,  and  sing 
Of  desperate  lady  near  a  purling  stream, 
Or  lover  pendent  on  a  willow  tree.  Philips. 

2.  Jutting  over. 

A  pendent  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
■    With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  her  eyes  with  air.  Shakspeare, 

3.  Supported  aliove  the  ground. 

They  brought,  by  wond'rous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Milton. 

Pe'nding,  p^nd'ing.**"  adj.  \jiendente 
lite.~\  Depending;  remaining  yet  unde- 
cided. 

A  person /)enrfing'  suit  with  the  diocesan,  shall  be 
defended  in  the  possession.  Jiyliffe. 

Pendulo'sity,  pen-ju-16s'6-t6.      >     n.   s. 
Pe'ndulousness,  pen'jii-li\s-n^s.  5  [from 
fiendulous ^  The  stale  of  hanging;  sus- 
pension. 

His  slender  legs  he  encreascd  by  riding,  that  is, 
the  humours  descended  upon  their  pendulosity,  hav- 
ing no  support  or  suppedaneous  stability.  Brown. 
PE'NDULOUS,  pe!i'ju-l(ls.3"o  adj.  [/zen- 
du/us,  Latin.]  Hanging;  not  supported 
below. 

All  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air, 
Hang  fated  o'er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daugh- 
ters. Shakspeare. 
Bellerophon's  horse,  framed  of  iron,  and  placed 
between  two  loadstones  with  wings  expanded,  hung 
pendulous  in  the  air.  Brown. 
The  grinders  are  furnished  with  three  roots,  and 
in  the  upper  jaw  often  four,  because  these  are  pen- 
dulous. Ray. 
Pe'nditlum,  p^n'ju-lilm.293  n.  s    [^fiendu- 
ius,    Latin;    fiendule,    French.]     Any 
weight    hung   so  as   that  it  may  easily 
swing  backward  and  forward,  of  which 
the  great  law  is,  that  its  oscillations  are 
always  performed  in  equal  time. 
Upon  the  bench  I  will  so  handle  'em, 
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That  the  vibration  of  this  pendulum 
Shall  make  all  taylors  yards  of  one 
Unanimous  opinion.  Hndibras. 

Penetrabi'lity,  p^n-ne-tra-bil'^-t^  n.  s. 
[from  fienctrahle.']  Susceptibility  of 
impression  from  another  body. 

There  being  no  mean  between  penetrability  and 
impenetrability,  passivity  and  activity,  they  being 
contrary;  therefore  the  infinite  rarefaction  of  the 
one  quality  is  the  position  of  its  contrary.     Cheyne. 

PE'NETRABLE,  p6n'n6-tra-bl.  adj.  [fie- 
netradle,  French;  funetrabilis.,  Lat.] 

1,  Such  as  inay  be  pierced;  such  as  may 
admit  the  entrance  of  another  body. 

Let  him  try  thy  dart. 
And  pierce  bis  only  penetrable  part.  Dryden. 

2.  Susceptive  of  moral  or  intellectual  im- 
pression. 

I  am  not  made  of  stone. 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties.         Shaksp. 

Peace, 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart,  for  so  I  shall. 
If  it  be  made  oi  penetrable  stuff.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'netrail,  p^n'ne-trale.  n.  s.  [jienetra- 
lia,  Lat.]  Interiour  parts.  Not  in  use. 

The  heart  resists  purulent  fumes,  into  whose  pe- 
netrans to  insinuate  some  time  must  be  allowed. 

Harvey. 
Pe'netrancy,  p^n'n^-tran-s^.  n.  s.  [from 
fienetrant.~\  Power  of  entering  or  pierc- 
ing. 

The  subtilty,  activity,  and  penetrancy  of  its  efflu- 
via, no  obstacle  can  stop  or  repel,  but  they  will 
make  their  way  through  all  bodies.  Ray. 

PE'NETRANT,  pen'n6-trant.  adj.  [pe- 
netrant.,  French.]  Having  the  power  to 
pierce  or  enter;  sharp;  subtile. 

If  the  operation  of  these  salts  be  in  convenient 
glasses  promoted  by  warmth,  the  ascending  streams 
may  easily  be  caught  and  reduced  into  a  penetrant 
spirit.  Boyle. 

The  food  mingled  with  some  dissolvent  juices,  is 
evacuated  into  the  intestines,  where  it  is  further 
subtilized  and  rendered  so  fluid  and  penetrant, 
that  the  finer  part  finds  its  way  in  at  the  streight 
orifices  of  the  lacteous  veins.  Ray. 

To  PE'NETRATE,  p^n'ne-triite.  v.  a. 
\jienetro^  Latin;  penetrer^  French.] 

1,  To  pierce;  to  enter  beyond  the  surface; 
to  make  way  into  a  body. 

Marrow  is,  of  all  other  oily  substances,  the  most 
penetrating.  ^rbuthnot. 

2.  To  affect  the  mind. 

.3,  To  reach  the  meaning. 

There  shall  we  clearly  see  the  uses  of  these 
things,  which  here  were  too  subtile  for  us  to  pene- 
trate. Ray. 

To  Pe'netrate,  p^n'n^-trate.91  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  way. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate: 
Though  the  same  sun  with  all  difTusive  rays 
Smile  in  the  rose,  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  praise  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.        Pope. 

2.  To  make  way  by  the  mind. 

If  we  reached  no  farther  than  metaphor,  we  ra- 
ther fancy  than  know,  and  are  not  yet  penetrated 
into  the  inside  and  reality  of  the  thing.  Locke. 

Penetka'tion,  p6n-ne-tra'shAn.  n.  s.  \_/ie- 
netration,  French;  from  fienetrate.^ 

1.  The  act  of  entering  into  a  body. 
It  warms 

The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration  though  unseen 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  even  to  the  deep.      Milton 

2.  iVlental  entrance  into  any  thing  abstruse. 
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*  A  penetration  into  the  abstruse  diffJculUes  and 
depths  of  modern  algebra  and  fluxions,  is  not  worth 
the  labour  of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three 
learned  professions.  rratls. 

3.  Acuteiiess;  sagacity. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  con. 
suit  with  others,  though  of  inferior  capacity  and 
penetration.  ifatts. 

Pe'netrative,  p^n'ni-tra-tiv."'^  adj. 
[from  pene(rate.~\ 

1.  Piercing;  sharp;  subtile. 

Let  not  air  be  too  gross,  nor  too  pemtrative.  nor 
subject  to  any  foggy  noisomeness  from  fens.  Wotlon. 

2.  Acute;  sagacious;  discerning. 
O  thou  whose  penetrative  wisdom  found 

The  south  sea  rocks  and  shelves,  where  thousands 
drown'd.  Swift. 

3.  Having  the  power  to  impress  the  mind. 
Would'st  thou  see 

Thy  master  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdu'd 
To  penetrative  shame.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'netrativeness,  p^n'ne-tra-tiv-n^b.  n. 
s.  [from  fienetrative.~\     The  quality  of 
being  penetrative. 
Pe'nguin,  p^n'gwin.  7i.  s.  [anser  magella- 
nictiny  Lat.] 

1.  A  bird.  This  bird  was  found  with  this 
name,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  first  disco- 
verers of  America,  and  fienguin  signi- 
fying in  Welsh  a  white  head,  and  the 
head  of  this  fowl  being  white,  it  has 
been  imagined  that  America  was  peo- 
pled from  Wales;  whence  Hudibras: 

British  Indians  nam'd  from  penguins. 
Grew    gives    another    account   of  the 
name,  deriving  it  from  fimguis,  Latin, 
fat;  but  is,  I  believe,  mistaken. 

The  penguin  is  so  called  from  his  extraordinary 
fatness:  for  though  he  be  no  higher  than  a  large 
goose,  yet  he  weighs  sometimes  sixteen  pounds;  his 
wings  are  extreme  short  and  little,  altogether  unuse- 
ful  for  flight,  but  by  the  help  whereof  he  swims  very 
swiftly.  Grew. 

2.  A  fruit. 
The  penguin  is  very  common  in  the  West  Indies, 

where  the  juice  of  its  fruit  is  often  put  into  punch, 
being  of  a  sharp  acid  flavour:  there  is  also  a  wine 
madeof  the  juice  of  this  fruit,  but  it  will  not  keep 
good  long.  Miller. 

PEJ\ri'J\i'SULji,    pan-!n'sh\i-la.«2   n.    s. 

[Latin, /z^nf  inaula;  fieninsule.,  French.] 

A  piece  of  land  almost  surrounded  by 

the  sea,  but  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to 

the  main. 
Aside  of  Milbrook  lieth  the  peninsula  of  Inswork, 

on  whose  neckland  standeth  an  ancient  house. 

Careic. 
Peni'nsulated,    p^n-in'shu-U-t^d.     adj, 

\i\ovc\  peninsula.^    Almost  surrounded 

by  water. 

PE'NI  PENXE,  p^n'nd-tSnse.  n.  s.  [fie- 
nitence,  French;  fienitentia.  Latin.]  Re- 
pentance; sorrow  for  critnes;  contrition 
for  sin,  with  amendments  of  life  or 
change  of  the  affections. 

Death  is  deferred,  and  penitence  has  room 
To  mitigate,  if  not  reverse  the  doom.  Dryden. 

PE'NIIENT,  p^n'n^-ldnt  adj.  [fienUent, 
Frencli;  fi£uitens.,  Latin.]  Repentant; 
contrite  for  sin,  sorrowful  for  past  trans- 
gressions, and  resolutely  amending  life. 

Much  it  joys  me 
To  see  you  become  so  penitent.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  in  the  land  of  iheii'  captivity 
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Humbled  themselves,  or  penitent  besought 

The  God  of  their  forefathers.  Millon. 

Provoking  God  to  raise  them  enemies; 
From  whom  as  oft  he  saves  ihem  ptnitent.   Milton. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,  the  penitent  he  chear'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offender  fear'd; 
His  preaching  much,  but  more  his  practice  wrought 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.      Dnjden\ 

Pk'nitent,  p^n'n6-t^nt.  n.  s. 

1.  One  sorrowful  tor  sin. 

Concealed  treasures  shall  be  brought  into  use  by 
the  industry  of  converted  penitents,  whose  carcases 
the  impaitial  laws  shall  dedicate  to  the  worms  of 
the  earth.  Bacon. 

The  repentance,  which  is  formed  by  a  grateful 
sense  of  the  divine  goodness  towards  him,  is  re- 
solved on  while  all  the  appetites  are  in  their 
strength:  the  penitent  conquers  the  temptations  of 
sin  in  their  full  force.  Rogers. 

2.  One  under  censures  of  the  church,  but 
admitted  to  penance. 

The  counterfeit  Dionysius  describes  the  practice 
of  the  church,  that  the  catechumens  and  penilenla 
were  admitted  to  the  lessons  and  psalms,  and  then 
excluded.  Stdlingjleet, 

3.  One  under  the  direction  of  a  confessor. 
Penite'ntial,  pen-n^-tSn'shSl.  adj.  [from 

fienilence.']     Expressing  penitencej  en- 
joined as  penance. 

1  have  done  pennance  for  contemning  love. 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts  and  penilenlial  groans.       Sliaksp. 
Is  it  not  strange,  that  a  rational  man  should  adore 
leeks  and  garlick,  and  shed  penitential  tears  at  the 
smell  of  a  deified  onion!  SoutU. 

Penite'ntial,  p6n-ne-tSn'shal.  n.  s.  [^fieni- 
tenciel,  Fr.  /icenitent tale,  low  Lat.  ]  A 
book  directing  the  degrees  of  penance. 
The  penitenlials  or  book  of  pennance  contained 
such  matters  as  related  to  the  imposing  of  pennance, 
and  the  reconciliation  of  the  person  that  suffered 
pennance.  •^J/'i^e- 

Penite'ntiary,  pdn-n6-t^n'sh4-r6.    n.   s. 
[/lenitencier,    French;     ficenitcJitiarius, 
low  Latin.] 
1.  One  who  prescribes  the  rules  and  mea- 
sures ot  penance. 

Upon  the  loss  of  Urbin,  the  duke's  undoubted 
right,  no  penitentiary,  though  he  had  enjoined  him 
never  so  straight  pennance  to  expiate  his  first  of- 
fence, would  have  counselled  him  to  have  given 
over  pursuit  of  his  right,  which  he  prosperously  re- 
obtained.  Bacon. 
The  great  penitentiary  with  his  counsellors  pre- 
scribes the  measure  of  pennance.  dyliffe. 
•2.  A  penitent;  one  who  does  penance. 

A  prison  restiained  John  Northampton's  liberty, 
who,  for  abusing  the  same  in  his  unruly  mayoralty 
of  London,  was  condemned  hither  as  a  perpetual 
peniteiitiivnj.  Carew. 

To  maintain  a  painful  fight  against  the  law  of 
sin,  is  the  work  of  the  penitentiary.         Hammond. 
3.  The  place  where  penance  is  enjoined. 

^insivort/i. 
Pe'nitently,  p^n'n6-t^nt-16.  adv.  [from 
/ieni(e7it.]    With  repentance;  with  sor- 
row for  sin;  with  contrition. 
Pe'nknife,  p^n'nife.  n.  s.  [fien  and  knife.'] 
A  knife  used  to  cut  pens. 

Some  schoolmen,  filter  to  guide  penknives  than 
swords,  precisely  stand  upon  it.  Bacon. 

We  might  as  soon  fell  an  oak  with  a  penknife. 

Holiday. 
Pe'nman,  pSn'man.**  n.  s.  [^fien  zndinau.] 

1.  One  wno  professes  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  An  author;  a  writer. 

The  four  evangelist^,  within  fifty  years  after  our 
Saviour's  death,  consigned  to  writing  that  histoiy 


which  had  been  published  only  by  the  apostles  and 
disciples;  the  further  consideration  of  these  holy 
penmen  will  fall  under  another  part  of  this  discourse. 

.Iddison. 

The  descriptions  which  the  evangelists  give,  shew 

that  both  our  blessed  Lord  and  the  holy  penmen  of 

his  story  were  deeply  affected.  Jlltirbury. 

Pe'nnached,  p^n'ni-tsh^d.  adj.  yieii- 
nache.f  French.]  Applied  to  flowers 
when  the  ground  of  the  natural  colour  of 
their  leaves  is  radiated  and  diversified 
neatly  without  any  contusion-  Trevoux. 
Carefully  protect  from  violent  rain  your  pennach- 
ed  tulips,  covering  them  with  matrasses.      Evelyn. 

Pe'nnant,  p^n'nant.**  ?i.  s.  yicnnon,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  flag,  ensign,  or  colour. 

2.  A  tackle  for  hoisting  things  on  board. 

.AiJinivort/i. 
Pe'nnated,   pSn'n4-tdd.  adj.   [fiennatus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Winged. 

2.  Pennated^  amongst  botanists,  are  those 
leaves  of  plants  that  grow  directly  one 
against  another  on  the  same  rib  or  stalk; 
as  those  of  ash  and  walnut-tree.  Quincy. 

Pe'nner,  p^n'nilr.  n.  s.  [from  pen.] 

1.  A  writer. 

2.  A  pencase.  Mnsnvorth.  So  it  is  called 
in  Scotland. 

Pe'nniless,  p^n'n^-l^s.  adj.  [from/j(?nnj/.] 

Moneyless;  poor;  wanting  money. 
Pe'nnon,  pSn'nun.*^^  n.  s.  [/lennon,  Fr.] 
A  small  flag  or  colour. 

Her  yellow  locks  crisped  like  golden  wire, 
About  her  shoulders  wercn  loosely  shed. 

And  when  the  wind  amongst  them  did  inspire, 
They  waved  like  a  pennon  wide  dispred.     Spenser. 

Harry  sweeps  through  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Hai-fleur. 

Shaksp. 
High  on  his  pointed  lance  his  pennon  bore, 
His  Cretan  fight,  the  conquer'd  Minotaur.  Dryden. 
PE'NNY,   p^n'n^.    n.    s.    plural    pence. 
[penij,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  small  coin,  of  which  twelve  make  a 
shilling:  a  penny  is  the  radical  denomi- 
nation from  which  English  coin  is  num- 
bered, the  copper  halfpence  and  far- 
things being  only  niumyiorum  famuli,  a 
subordinate  species  of  coin. 

She  sighs  and  shakes  her  empty  shoes  in  vain, 
No  silver  penny  to  reward  her  pain.  Drijden. 

One  frugal  on  his  birth-day  fears  to  dine, 
Does  at  a  penny's  cost  in  herbs  repine.       Dnjdcn. 

2.  Proverbially.     A  small  sum. 

You  shall  hear 
The  legions,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not  fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.  Shaksp. 

We  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny.  Shakspeare. 

Because  there  is  a  latitude  of  gain  in  buying  and 
selling,  take  not  the  utmost  penny  that  is  lawful,  for 
although  it  be  lawful,  yet  it  is  not  safe.         Taylor. 

3.  Money  in  general. 

Pepper  and  Sabean  incense  take, 
And  with  post-haste  thy  running  markets  make; 
Be  sure  to  turn  the  penny.  Dryden. 

It  may  be  a  contrivance  of  sonle  printer,  who  hath 
a  mind  to  make  a  penny.  Swift. 

r^E'NNYROYAL,  or /??<c?Jjn^  g-ra,v«j  p^n-ne- 
r66'al.  n.  s.  [pulei^ium,  Lat.]  A  plant. 

Miller. 

Pe'nnywkight,  p^n'n^-wate.  n.  s.  [Jienmj 
and  weight.]  A  weight  containing 
twenty-four  grains  troy  weight. 


The  Se^Ic  piece  of  eight  is  1  1-2  peMxyuitight  xa 
the  pound  worse  than  the  English  standard,  weighs 
fourteen  pennyweight,  contains  thirteen  penny- 
xceight,  twenty-one  grains  aud  fifteen  mites,  of 
which  there  are  twenty  in  the  grain  of  sterling 
silver,  and  is  in  value  forty-three  English  pence  and 
eleven  hundredths  of  a  penny.  JirhxUhnot. 

Pe'nnvwise,  p^n'n^-wize.  adj.  yienny 
and  wise.]  Saving  of  small  sums  at  llic 
hazard  of  larger;  niggardly  on  iinpro- 
per  occasions. 

Ee  not  pennxjicise;  riches  have  wings  and  fly  away 
of  themselves.  Bacoxi- 

Pe'nnyworth,  p^n'ne-wijr///.  n.  s.  \jienny 

and  worth.] 
\.  As  much  as  is  bought  for  a  penny. 

2.  Any  purchase,  any  thing  bought  or  sold 
for  money 

As  for  corn  it  is  nothing  natural,  save  only  for 
barley  and  oats,  and  some  places  for  rye;  and  there- 
fore the  larger  pennyworths  may  be  allowed  to  them . 

Spenser. 

Pirates  may  make  cheap  pcnn''worths  of  their 
pillage, 
And  purchase  friends.  Shaksp. 

1  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian,  and  you  may  come  into  court, 
and  swear  that  I  have  a  poor  pmniyitort/i  of  the 
English.  Shaksp. 

Lucian  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  usurers  after 
their  death  are  translated  into  the  bodies  of  asses, 
and  there  remain  certain  days  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  penxiyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  by 
cudgel  and  spur.  Pcacham. 

Though  in  purchases  of  church  lands  men  have 
usually  the  cheapest  pennxjworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains.  South. 

3.  Something  advantageously  bought;  a 
purchase  got  for  less  than  it  is  worth. 

For  fame  he  pray'd,  but  let  the  event  declare 
He  had  no  mighty  penn\coxlh  of  his  pray'r. 

Dryden, 

4.  A  small  quantity. 

My  friendship  I  distribute  in  pennyworths  to  those 

about  me  and  who  displease  me  least.  Sxcift. 

PE'NSILE,  p^n'sil.'^o  adj.  [fiensilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Hanging;  suspended. 

Two  trepidations;  the  one  manifest  and  local,  as 
of  the  bell  when  it  is  pensile;  the  other,  secret  of 
the  minute  parts.  Bacon. 

This  ethereal  space. 
Yielding  to  earth  and  sea  the  middle  place, 
Anxious  I  ask  you,  how  the  pensile  ball 
Should  never  strive  to  rise,  nor  never  fear  to  fall. 

Pnor. 

2.  Supported  above  the  ground. 

The  marble  brought,  erects  the  spacious  dome, 
Or  forms  the  pillars  long-extended  rows, 
On  which  the  planted  grove  and  pensile  garden 
grows.  Prior 

Pe'nsileness,    p^n'sil-n^s.    n.   s.     [from 

pensile.]  The  state  of  hanging. 
PE'NSION,  pen'shin.*"»  n.  s.  [pension, 
Fr.]  An  allowance  made  to  any  one 
without  an  equivalent.  In  England  it 
is  generally  understood  to  mtan  pay 
given  to  a  state  hireling  for  treason  to 
his  country. 

A  charity  bestowed  on    the    education   of   her 

young  subjects  has  more  merit  than  a  thousand  pen- 

sions  to  those  of  a  higher  fortune.  dddisotx. 

He  has  lived  with  the  great  without  fliltei^,  and 

been  a  friend  to  men  iu  power  witliout  pensions. 

Popr 
Clircmes,  for  airy  pensions  of  renown, 
Devotes  his  service  to  the  state,  and  crown.  Fcvfi". 
To  Pk'nsion,    peii'siii\n.   v.  a    [Ironi    the 
noun.]    To  support  by  an  arbiirarv  al- 
lowance. 
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Oiifl  might  expect  to  sec  medals  of  rrance  in  the 
lii|^hest  perfection,  when  there  is  a  society  pensioned 
and  set  apart  for  the  designing  of  them.     ^Qddison. 

The  licro  William,  and  the  martyr  Charles, 
One  knighted  Blackmore,  and  one  pension'iZQuarles. 

Pope. 
Pe'nsioxart,  pdn'sl)un-a-r6. adj. [Jiension- 
naire,  Fr.]   Maintained  by  pensions. 

Scorn  his  houshold  policies, 
His  silly  plots  and  fmisionary  spies.  Donne. 

They  were  devoted  by  pensionary  obligations  to 
the  olive.  Howel. 

Pk'nsioner,   pen'shftn-iir.^^   n.  s.   [from 

\.  One  who  is  supported  by  an  allowance 
paid  at  the  will  of  another;  a  depen- 
dant. 

Prices  of  things  necessaiy  for  sustentation,  grew 
excessive  to  the  hurt  of  penitoners,  soldiers,  and  all 
hired  servants.  Camden. 

Hovering  dreams. 
The  fickle  pensioners  of  Morpheus's  train.    Milton. 

Those  persons  whom  he  trusted  with  his  greatest 
secret  and  greatest  business,  his  charity,  seldom  had 
recourse  to  him,  but  he  would  make  enquiry  for 
new  pensioners.  Fell. 

The  rector  is  maintained  by  the  perquisites  of  the 

curate's  olfice,  and  therefore  is  a  kind  of  pensioner 

to  him.  Collier. 

2.  A  slave  of  state  hired  by  a  stipend  to 

obey  his  master. 

In  Britain's  senate  he  a  seat  obtains, 
And  one  more  pensioner  St.  Stephen  gains.     Pope. 

PE'NSIVE,  pen's!v.*2«  adj.  [flensif,  Fr. 
/lensivo,  Italian.] 

1.  Sorrowfully  thoughtful;  sorrowful; 
mouriifuily  serious;  melancholy. 

Think  it  still  a  good  work,  which  they  in  their 
pensive  care  for  the  well  bestowing  of  time  account 
waste.  Hooker. 

Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father? — 
— My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  now. 

Shakspeare. 

Anxious  cares  the  petisive  nymph  opprest, 
And  secret  passions  labour'd  in  her  breast.      Pope. 

2.  It  is  generally  and  properly  used  of 
persons;  but  Fi-ior  has  applied  it  to 
things. 

We  at  the  sad  approach  of  death  shall  know 
The  truth,  which  from  these  pensive  numbers  flow, 
That  we  pursue  false  joy,  and  sufTer  real  woe. 

Pnor. 

Pe'nsively,  pen'siv-ld.  adv.  [^from  /len- 
sive.']  With  melancholy;  sorrowfully; 
with  gloomy  seriousness. 

So  fair  a  lady  did  I  spy. 
On  herbs  and  flowers  she  walked  pensively 
Mild,  but  yet  love  she  proudly  did  forsake.  Spenser. 

Pe'nsiveness,  pen'siv-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
pensive.']  Melancholy;  sorrowfulness; 
gloomy  seriousness. 

Concerning  the  blessings  of  God,  whether  they 
tend  unto  this  life  or  the  life  to  come,  there  is  great 
cause  u'iiy  we  should  delight  more  in  giving  thanks 
than  in  making  requests  for  them,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  hath  pensivemss  and  fear,  the  other  always  joy 
annexed.  Hooker. 

Would'st  thou  unlock  the  door 
To  cold  despairs  and  gnawing  pensiveness? Herbert. 

Pent,  p^nt.  part.  pass,  of fien.   Shut  up. 
Cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 

Shaksp. 
The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close.  Shaksp. 
The  soul  pure  fire,  like  ours,  of  equal  force; 
But  pent  in  flesh,  must  issue  by  discourse.  Dryden. 

Pent  up  in  Utica  he  vainly  forms 
A  poor  epitome  of  Roman  greatness.  .Addison. 
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JPentaca'psular,  p^n-tA-kap'shi-lar.  adj. 
[zriHe  and  cafi,<iular.~\  Haviiig  hve  ca- 
vities. 

Pe'ntachord,  p^n'ta-kord.  adj.  [jsriile 
and  x'?^^-]  An  instrument  with  five 
strings. 

Pentae'drous,  p6n-ta-d'driis.  adj.  [wfv^f 
and  i^p*r\  Ha'/ing  five  sidt-s. 

The  pentaedrous  columnar  coralloid  bodies  arc 
composed  of  plates  set  lengthways,  and  passing  from 
the  surface  to  the  axis.  Woodward. 

PE'NTAGON,  p^n'ta-g6n.*6«  ?i.  s.  \jien- 
tagon.,  Fr.  ■zirfv7e  and  yuvix.]  A  figure 
with  five  angles. 

I  know  of  that  famous  piece  at  Capralora,  cast 
by  Barroccio  into  the  form  of  a  pentagon  with  a  cir- 
cle inscribed.  Wotton. 

Penta'gonal,  p^n-tag'6-nal.  adj.  [from 
pentagon.]  Quinquangular;  having  five 
angles. 

The  body  being  cut  transversely,  its  surface  ap- 
pears like  a  net  made  up  of  pentagonal  meshes, 
with  a  pentagonal  star  in  each  mesh.       Woodward. 

Penta'meter,  pen-tam'me-tur.  n.  s.  \jien- 
tamitre.,  Fr.  pentametruvi.)  Latin.]  A 
Latin  verse  of  five  feet. 

Mr.  Distich  may  possibly  play  some  pentameters 
upon  us,  but  he  shall  be  answered  in  Alexandrines. 

Jlddison. 

Penta'ngular,  p^n-tang'gu-idr.  adj. 
\jsyevTe  and  angular.]    Five  cornered. 

His  thick  and  bony  scales  stand  in  rows,  so  as  to 
make  the  flesh  almost  pentangular.  Grew . 

Pentape'talous,  p^n-ia-p^t'ta-lu3.  adj. 
\j3-evTe  and  7rcrx?iOv.]  Having  five  petals 
or  leaves. 

Pe'ntaspast,  p^n'ta-spdst.  n.  s.  [jienta- 
spaste.,  Fr.  Ts-turc  and  tttmu.]  An  engine 
with  five  pullies.  Diet. 

Penta'stick,  pSn-tas'tlk.  n.  s.  [^zrevre  and 
^'X^']  A  composition  consisting  of  five 
verses. 

Pe'ntastyle,  pSn'ta-stile.  n.  s.  \js-cvre  and 
(TTtiA^.]  In  architecture,  a  work  in 
which  are  five  rows  of  columns.     Diet. 

Pe'ntateuch,  pen'ta-tuke.3«3  n.  s.  [is-evn 
and  riZx'^;  pejituteuque.,  French.]  The 
five  books  of  Moses. 

The  author  in  the  ensuing  part  of  the  pentateuch 
makes  not  unfrequent  mention  of  the  angels. 

Bentley. 

PE'NTECOST,  pen'td-koste.  n.  s.  [zrf»rf - 
xofjj;  pentacosie,  Fr.] 

' .  A  feast  among  the  Jews. 

Pentecost  signifies  the  fiftieth,  because  this  feast 
was  celebrated  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  sixteenth 
of  Nisan,  which  was  the  second  day  of  the  feast  of 
the  passover:  the  Hebrews  call  it  the  feast  of  weeks, 
because  it  was  kept  seven  weeks  after  the  passover: 
they  then  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the  wheat  harvest, 
which  then  was  completed:  it  was  instituted  to 
oblige  the  Israelites  to  repair  to  tlie  temple,  there 
to  acknowledge  the  Lord's  dominion,  and  also  to 
render  thanks  to  God  for  the  law  he  had  given 
them  from  mount  Sinai,  on  the  fiftieth  day  after 
their  coming  out  of  Egypt.  Calmet. 

2.  Whitsuntide. 

'Tis  since  the  nuptial  of  Lucentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will, 
Some  five  and  twenty  years.  Shakspeare. 

Penteco'stal,  p^n-t^-kos'tal.  adj.  [from 
pentecost.]  Belonging  to  Whitsuntide. 
I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  made  up  out  of 
the  church  collects,  with  some  little  variation;  as 
the  collects  advcntual,  quadragesimal,  paschal  or 
Pentecostal.  Sanderson. 
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Pe'nthouse,    p^nt'h6ise.    n.    s.    [Jieui, 
from  ptnte^  Fr.  and   house.]     A  shed 
hanging  out  aslope  from  the  main  wall. 
This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo  de- 
sired us  to  mnkr  a  stand.  Shakspeare. 

Sleep  shall  .ieithtr  night  nor  day 
Hang  upon  his  penthouse  lid.  Shakspeare. 

The  turks  lurking  under  their  pentfcottse,  laboured 
with  mattocks  to  dig  up  the  foundation  of  the  wall. 

Knolles. 
Those  defensive  engines,  made  by  the  Romans 
into  the  form  of  penthouses,  to  cover  the  assailants 
from  the  weapons  of  the  besieged,  would  he  present- 
ly batter  in  pieces  with  stones  and  blocks.  Vfilkint. 

My  pmlhouse  eye-brows  and  my  shaggy  beard 
Offend  your  sight;  but  these  are  manly  signs.  Drvd 
The  chill  rain  "  ' 

Drops  from  some  penthouse  on  her  wretched  head. 
_^  Rowt. 

Pe  ntice,  pen'tis.  n.  s.  [appentir,  French; 
pendice,  Italian.  It  is  commonly  suppos- 
ed a  corruption  of  penthouse;  but  nitr- 
hapii  pentice  is  the  true  word.]  A  slop- 
ing roof. 

Climes  that  fear  the  falling  and  lying  of  much 
snow,  ought  to  provide  more  inclining  penlices. 

Wotton. 
Pe  ntile,  p6n'tile.  n.  s.  [pent  and  tiie.] 
A  tile  formed  to  cover  tiie  sloping  part 
of  the  roof:  they  are  often  called  pan- 
tiles. 

Pentiles  are  thirteen  inches  long,  with  a  button  to 
hang  on  the  laths;  they  are  hollow  and  circular. 

Moxon . 
Pent  up,  p^nt'ijp.  part.  adj.  [fient,  from 
pen  and  up.]  Shut  up. 

Close  pent  up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents.  Shakspeare 

PENU'LTIMATE,  p^-niil'te-mate.  arf/ 

[penultimus,  Lai.]  Last  but  one. 
Penu'mbra,  pe-ndm'bra.  n.  a.  [pene  and 
umbra,  Lat.]     An  imperfect    shadow; 
that  part  of  the  shadow   which   is  half 
light. 

The  breadth  of  this  image  answered  to  the  sun's 

diameter,  and  was  about  two  inches  and  the  eighth 

part  of  an  inch,  including  the  penumbra.    Mivton. 

Penu'rious,  p6-nu'rc-iis.  adj.  [from  penu- 

via,  Lat.] 

1 .  Nitrgardly;  sparingly;  not  liberal;  sor- 
didly mean. 

What  more  can  our  penurious  reason  grant 
To  the  large  whale  or  castled  elephant.'         Prior. 

2.  Scant;  not  plentiful. 

Some  penurious  spring  by  chance  appear'd 
Scanty  of  water.  .Addison. 

Penu'riously,  p6-nu'r6.ias-16.  adv.  [from 
penurious.]     Sparingly;  not  plentifully. 

Penu'riousness,  p6-nu'r<i-ius-n^s.  n.  «. 
[from  penurious.] 

1.  Niggardliness;  parsimony. 

If  we  consider  the  infinite  industry  and;)enMnoi«- 
Tiess  of  that  people,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  notwith- 
standing they  furnish  as  great  taxes  as  their  iiei"h- 
bours,  they  make  a  better  figure.  Mdison. 

2.  Scantiness;  not  plenty. 
PE'NURY,    pen'nii-r^.    n.    s.   [penurioy 

Lat]   Poverty;  indigence. 

The  penury  of  the  ecclesiastical  estate.  Hooktr. 

Who  can  perfectly  declare 
The  wondrous  cradle  of  thy  infancy.' 
When  thy  great  mother  Venus  first  thee  bare, 
Begot  of  plenty  and  of  penury.  Spenser. 

Sometimes  am  I  king; 
Then  ti-eason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar; 
And  so  I  am:  then  crushing penuj-i/ 
Persuades  me,  I  was  better  whea  a  king; 
Then  I  am  king'd  again.  Shaktpearc. 
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All  inuoccnt  they  were  exposed  to  hardship  and 
ptnury,  which,  without  you,  they  could  never  have 
escaped.  Sprat. 

Let  them  not  still  be  obstinately  blind, 
Still  to  divert  the  good  design'd, 
Or  with  miMgaBjat  penury 
To  starve  the  royal  virtues  of  his  raind.       Dryden. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penwy  of  shade?        Prior. 
Pe'ony,  p6'6-ne.  n.  s.  [_/iieonia,  Latin.]  A 
flower.  Miller. 

A  physician  had  often  tried  the  peony  root  unsea- 
sonably gathered  without  success;  but  having  ga- 
thered it  when  the  decreasing  moon  passes  under 
Aries,  and  tied  the  slit  root  about  the  necks  of  his 
patients,  he  had  freed  more  than  one  from  epilep- 
tical  fits.  Boyle. 

Pe'ople,  pe6'pl.*°*  71.  a.  \_peujile,  ¥r.  fio- 
fiulusy  Lat.3 

1.  A  nation;  those  who  compose  a  com- 
munity.  In  this  sense  is  read  peoples. 

Prophesy  again  before  many  peoples  and  nations 
and  tongues.  Revelation. 

Ants  aie  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare 
their  meat  in  summer.  Proverbs. 

What  is  the  city  but  the  people? 
True,  the  people  are  the  city.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Tiie  vulgar. 

I  must  like  beasts  or  common  people  dye. 
Unless  you  write  my  elegy.  Cowley. 

The  knowing  artist  may- 
Judge  better  than  the  people,  but  a  play 
Made  for  delight, 
If  you  approve  it  not,  has  no  excuse.  Waller. 

3.  The  commonalty;  not  the  princes  or  no- 
bles. 

Of  late 
When  corn  was  given  gi-atis,  you  repin'd, 
Scandal'd  the  suppliants;  for  the  people  calPd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterere.  Shakspeare. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  in  his  favour. 
And  strive  to  gain  his  pardon  from  the  people. 

Jiddison. 

4.  Persons  of  a  particular  class. 

If  a  man  temper  his  actions  to  content  every  com- 
bination of  people,  the  musick  will  be  the  fuller. 

Bacon. 

A  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields  country 
people  call  the  wincopipe.  Bacon. 

5.  Men,  or  persons  in  general.  lu  this 
sense,  the  word  people  is  used  indefi- 
nitely, like  Qu  in  French. 

The  frogs  petitioning  for  a  king,  bids  people  have 
a  care  of  struggling  with  heaven.  VEstrange. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend  by  great  premiums 
and  large  interest.  Swift. 

Watery  liquor  will  keep  an  animal  from  starving 
by  diluting  the  fluids;  (or  people  have  lived  twentj- 
four  days  upon  notliing  but  water.  Jlrhuthnot. 

People  in  adversity  -should  preserve  laudable  cus- 
toms. Clarissa. 
To  Pe'ople,  p^^'pl.'^**  -y.  a.  [peupler,  Fr.J 

To  stock  with  inhabitants. 

Stjppose  that  Brute,  or  whosoever  else  that  first 
peopled  this  island,  had  arrived  upon  Thames,  and 
called  the  island  after  his  name  Britannia.  Raleigh. 

He  would  not  be  alone,  who  all  things  can; 
But  peopled  heaven  with  angels,  earth  with  man. 

Dryden. 
Beauty  a  monarch  is 
Which  kingly  power  magiiiticently  proves 
By  crouds  of  slaves,  and  peopled  empire  loves. 

Dryden. 
A  peopled  city  made  a  desert  place.         Dryden. 
Imperious  death  directs  his  ebon  lance; 
Peoples  great  Henry's  tombs,  and  leads  up  Holben's 
dance.  Prior. 

Pepa'sticks,  p^-pijs'tiks.  71.  s.  [«-f^«/ii».] 
Medicines  which  are  gnod  to  help  the 
rawness  of  the  stomach  and  digest  cru- 
dities, /iict. 
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Pe'ppes,  p^p'pir.98.  „.  s.  Ipipcr,  Latin; 
poivre,  Fr.3 

We  have  three  kinds  of  pepper;  the  black,  the 
white,  and  the  long,  which  are  three  different  fruits 
produced  by  three  distinct  plants:  black  pepper  is  a 
dried  fruit  of  the  size  of  a  vetch  and  roundish,  but 
rather  of  a  deep  brown  than  a  black  colour;  with 
this  we  are  supplied  from  Java,  Malabar,  and  Su- 
matra, and  the  plant  has  the  same  heat  and  tieiy 
taste  that  we  find  in  the  pepper:  white  pepper  is 
commonly  factitious,  and  prepared  from  the  black 
by  taking  off  the  outer  bark;  but  there  is  a  rarer 
sort,  which  is  a  genuine  fruit  naturally  white:  long 
pepper  is  a  fruit  gathered  while  unripe  and  dried, 
of  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  half  in  length,  and  of  the 
thickness  of  a  large  goose  quill.  Hill. 

Scatter  o'er  the  blooms  the  pungent  dust 
Of  pepper,  fatal  to  the  frosty  tribe.  Thomson. 

To  Pe'pper,  p^p'pir.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  sprinkle  with  pepper. 

2.  To  beat;  to  mangle  with  shot  or  blows. 

I  have  pei*pered  two  of  them;  two  I  have  paid, 
two  rogues  in  buckram  suits.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'pperbox,  pep'pur-boks.  n.  s.  [pepper 
and  door.]  A  box  for  holding  pepper. 

I  will  now  take  the  leacher;  he  cannot  creep  into 
a  halfpenny  purse  nor  into  a  pepperbox.        Shaksp. 

Pe'ppkrcorn,  p^p'pur-korn.  w.  s.[^pepper 

and  corn.'\   Any  thing  of  inconsiderable 

value. 
Our  performances,  though  dues,  are  like  those 

peppercorns  which  freeholders  pay  their  landlord  to 

acknowledge  that  they  hold  all  from  him.      Boyle. 
Folks  from  mud-walPd  tenement 

Bring  landlords  peppercorn  for  rent.  Prior. 

Pe'ppermint,  p^p'pilr-mint.  n.  s.  [pepper 

and    mint;  piperitis.'^    Mint   eminently 

hot. 
Pe'pper  WORT,  p^p'pflr-wdrt.  n.  s.  [pepper 

and  luort.']  A  plant.  Miller. 

Pe'ptick,  pip'tik.  adj.  [jrfTrTj'x*?.]   What 

helps  digestion.  ylinsivorth. 

Pkracu'tk,  pSr-a-kute'.  adj.  [peracutus, 

Lat.]  Very  sharp;  very  violent. 
Malign,  continual  peracute  fevers,    after   most 

dangerous  attacks,  suddenly  remit  of  the  aident 

heat.  Harvey. 

Peradve'nture,  p6r-ad-vSn'tshire.  adv. 

[jjar  aventurCy  Fr.] 

1,  Perhaps;  may  be;  by  chance. 

That  wherein  they  might  not  be  like  unto  either, 
was  such  pcadvenlure  as  had  been  no  whit  less  un- 
lawful. Hooker. 

As  you  return,  visit  my  house;  let  our  old  ac- 
quaintance be  renwv'd;  peradvet^ure  I  will  with 
you  to  court  Shakspeare. 

What  peradventure  may  appear  very  full  to  me, 
may  appear  very  crude  and  maimed  to  a  stranger. 

Digby. 

2.  Doubt;  question.  It  is  sometimes  used 
as  a  noun,  but  not  gracefully  nor  pro- 
perly. 

Thougii  men's  persons  ought  not  to  be  hated,  yet 
without  ail  peradventure  their  practices  justly  may. 

South. 
To  PERA'GRATE,  p^r-a'gr4te.  v.  a.  [pe- 
ragro,  Lai.]  To  wander  over;  to  ram- 
ble through.  Did. 
Peragha'tion,  p^r-a-gra'shin.  n.  s.  [from 
peragrate.^  The  act  of  passing  through 
any  state  or  space. 

A  month  of  peragration  is  the  time  of  the  moon's 

revolution  from  any  part  of  the  zodiack  unto  the 

same  again,  and  this  cuutaineth  but  twenty-seven 

days  and  eight  hours.  Bi-mcn. 

The  moon  has  two  accounts  which  ate  her  months 
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or  years  of  revolution;  one  her  paioditk  mouth  o.' 
month  of  peragration,  which  chiefly  respects  her  own 
proper  mution  or  place  in  the  zodiack,  by  which  shr 
like  the  sun  performs  her  revolution  round  the  zodi- 
ack from  any  one  point  to  the  same  again.    Holder. 

To  PERA'MBULATE,  p^r-am'bA-lAte. 

V.  a.  [perambulo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  walk  through. 

2.  To  survey,  by  passing  through. 

Persons  the  lord  deputy  should  nominate  to  view 
and  perambulate  Irish  territories,  and  thereupon  to 
divide  and  limit  the  same.  Davies- 

3.  To  visit  the  boundaries  of  the  parish. 

Perambula'tion,  p^r-am-bu-li'shiin.  n.s. 
[irom  perambulate.'^ 

1.  The  act  of  passing  through  or  wander- 
ing over. 

The  duke  looked  still  for  the  coming  back  of  the 
Armada,  even  when  they  were  wandering  aud  mak- 
ing their  perambulation  of  the  nortbern  seas.  Bacon . 

2.  A  travelling  survey. 

France  is  a  square  of  five  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
traverse,  thronging  with  such  multitudes,  that  tlie 
general  calcul,  made  in  the  last  perambuJ.ation,  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  millions.  Hoioel. 

3.  A  district;  limit  of  jurisdiction. 

It  might  in  point  of  conscience  be  demanded,  by 
what  authority  a  private  person  can  extend  a  per- 
sonal correction  beyond  the  persons  and  bounds  of 
his  own  perambulation?  Holiday. 

4.  Survey  of  the  bounds  of  the  parish  an- 
nually performed. 

Peroa'se,  p^r'kise.  adv.  [par  and  case.'] 
Perchance;  perhaps.   Not  used. 

A  virtuous  man  will  be  virtuous  in  solitudine,  and 
not  only  in  theatro,  though  percase  it  will  be  more 
sti-ong  by  glory  and  fame,  as  an  heat  which  is 
doubled  by  reflexion.  Bacon. 

Pe'rceant,  p^r'se-ant.  adj.  [perc^ant,  Fr.] 
Piercing;  penetrating.  Obsolete. 

Wond'rous  quick  and  perceanl  was  his  spright 
As  eagles'  eyes,  that  can  behold  the  sun.     Spemer. 

Percei'vable,  p^r-s^'va-bl.  adj.  [from 
perceive.']  Perceptible;  such  as  falls  un- 
der perception. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  as 
fast  as  the  ideas  of  our  own  minds  will  follow  one 
another,  seems  to  stand  still;  as  the  hands  of  clocks. 

Locke. 
That  which  we  perceive  when  we  see  figure,  as 
perceivable  by  sight,  is  nothing  but  the  teniiinatiou 
of  colour.  Locke. 

Percei'vably,  p^r-s^'va-bli.  adv.  [from 
perceivable.]  In  such  manner  as  may 
be  observed  or  known. 

7o  PERCEI'VE,  p^r-s6ve'.  v.  a.  [pcrci- 
pio,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  discover  by  some  sensible  effects. 

Consider, 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  aad  sets  oil'.  ShuJsp. 

2.  To  know;  to  observe. 

Jesus  perceived  in  his  spirit,  that  they  so  reason- 
ed within  themselves.  J\Iark. 

His  sons  come  to  honour,  and  he  knoweth  it 
not;  and  they  are  brought  low,  but  he  perceiveth  it 
not.  Job. 

Till  wo  ourselves  see  it  with  our  own  eyes,  and 
perceive  it  by  our  own  understandings,  we  arc  still 
in  the  dark.  I^cke. 

How  do  they  come  to  loiow  that  themselves  think 
when  they  themselves  do  not  perceive  it.'         Locke. 

3.  To  be  affected  by. 

The  upper  regions  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  tlic  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  here 
below.  Bacon. 
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Percei'tibi'lity,  per-s^p-te-bil'e-ld.  n.  «. 
[from  percc/Uiblc.~\ 

1,  The  stale  of  being  an  object  of  the 
senses  or  mind;  the  state  of  being  per- 
ceptible. 

2.  Perception;  the  power  of  perceiving. 
Not  proper. 

The  illumination  is  not  so  bright  and  fulgent,  as 
to  obscure  or  extinguish  all  pcrceplibility  of  the 
reason.  More. 

PEUCE'PTIBLE,  p^r-sdp't^-bl.  adj. 
[_/ierce/iiidlf,  ¥r.  fierce/UJis,  Lat.]  Such 
as  may  be  known  or  observed. 

No  sound  is  produced  but  with  a  perceptible  blast 
of  the  air,  and  with  some  re^ibtance  of  the  air 
strucken.  Bacon. 

^  When  I  think,  remember,  or  abstract;  these  in- 
trinsick  opei  ations  of  my  mind  are  not  perceptible  by 
my  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  or  feeling.  Hale. 
It  perceives  them  immediately,  as  being  immedi- 
ately objected  to  and  perceptible  to  the  sense;  as  1 
perceive  the  ^un  by  my  sight.  Hale. 

In  the  anatomy  of  the  mind,  as  of  the  body,  more 
good  will  accrue  to  mankind  by  attending  to  the 
large,  open,  and  perceptible  parts,  than  by  studying 
too  much  finer  nerves.  Pope. 

Perce'p  !  iBLY,  per-s^p't6-bl^,  adz<.  [from 
p.erccjhtible.'^  In  such  manner  as  may  be 
perceived. 
The  woman  decays  perceptibly  every  week.  Pope. 

Perce'ption,  per-s6p'shi^n.  n.  s.  [/lerce/i- 
tion,  Fr.  /lerce/icio,  Lat.j 

1.  The  power  of  perceiving;  knowledge; 
consciousness. 

Matter  hath  no  life  nor  perception,  and  is  not  con- 
scious of  its  own  existence.  Bentley. 

Perception  is  that  act  of  the  mind,  or  rather  a 
passion  or  impression,  whereby  the  mind  becomes 
conscious  of  any  thing;  as  when  I  feel  hunger,  thirst, 
cold,  or  heat.  Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  perceiving;  observation. 

3.  Notion;  idea. 

By  the  inventors,  and  their  followers  that  would 
seem  not  to  come  too  short  of  the  perceptions  of  the 
leaders,  they  are  magnified.  Hale. 

i.  The  state  of  being  affected  by  some- 
thing. 

Great  mountains  have  a  perception  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  air  to  tempests  sooner  than  the  vallies 
below;  and  therefore  they  say  in  Wales,  when  cer- 
tain hills  have  their  night  caps  oB,  they  mean  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 
This  experiment  discovereth  perception  in  plants 
to  move  towards  that  which  should  comfort  them, 
thouj;h  at  a  distance.  Bacon. 
PERCE'PTI  VE,  p^r-s^p'tlv."''  adj.  [fier- 
ce/itus,  Latin.]  Having  the  power  of 
perceiving. 

There  is  a  difficulty  that  pincheth:  the  soul  is 
awake  and  solicited  by  external  motions,  for  some 
of  them  reach  the  perceptive  region  in  the  most 
silent  repose  and  obscuri^  of  night;  what  is  it  then 
that  prevents  our  sensations?  Glanville. 

Whiitever  the  least  real  point  of  the  essence  of 
Ibe  pi  rceptive  part  of  the  soul  does  perceive,  every 
real  point  of  the  perceptive  must  perceive  at  once. 

More. 
Percepti'vity,  per-s^p-tiv'^-te.  n.  s. 
[from  /i-rcr/itive.']  The  power  of  per- 
ception or  thinking.  Locke. 
Perch,  p^rtsh.^"  n.  s  [fierca,  Lai.  perc he, 
Fr.]  A  fish  of  prey,  that  like  the  pike 
and  trout,  carries  his  teeth  in  his  moutli: 
he  dare  venture  to  kill  and  destioy  se- 
veral other  kinds  offish:  he  has  a  hook- 
ed or  hog  back,  which  is  armed  w  th 
stiff  bristles,  and  all  his  skin  armed  with 


thick  hard  scales,  and  hath  two  fins  on 
his  back:  he  spawns  but  once  a  year, 
and  is  held  very  nutritive.  Walton. 

Perch,    pSrtsh.  n.  s.  [fiertica,  Lat.  fierche 
French.] 

1.  A  measure  of  five  yards  and  a  half;  a 
pole. 

2.  Ifierche,  Fr.]  Something  on  which  birds 
roost  or  sit. 

For  the  narrow  perch  I  cannot  ride.         Dryden. 
To  Perch,  parish,    v.  n.    \Jiercher.,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.]     To  sit  or  roost  as  a 
bird. 

He  percheth  on  some  branch  thereby. 
To  weather  him  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry.  Spenser. 

The  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  make  prey,  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 

Shakspeare. 

The  morning  muses  peixh  like  birds,  and  sing 
Among  his  branches.  Crashaw. 

Let  owls  keep  close  within  the  tree,  audnotperch 
upon  the  upper  boughs.  South. 

They  wing'd  their  flight  aloft,  then  stooping  low, 

Perch''d  on  the  double  tree,  that  bears  the  golden 

bough.  Dryden. 

Glory,  like  the  dazzling  eagle,  stood 
Perch''d  on  my  bever  in  the  Granic  flood; 
When  fortune's  self  my  standard  trembling  bore. 
And  the  pale  fates  stood  frighted  on  the  shore.  Lee. 

Hosts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air, 
PerchH  in  the  boughs,  had  nightly  lodging  there. 

Dryden. 
To  Peuch,  pertsh.  v.  a.    To  place  on  a 
perch. 

It  would  be  notoriously  perceptible,  if  you  could 
perch  yomself  as  a  bird  on  the  top  of  some  high 
steeple.  More. 

As  evening  dragon  came, 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd 

Of  some  villatic  fowl.  Milton. 

Peroha'nce,  p^r-tshanse'.  adv.  \jier  and 
chance.^  Perhaps;  peradventure. 

How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay.' — 
— Perchance  till  after  Theseus'  wedding  day. 

Shakspeare. 

Finding  him  by  nature  little  studious,  she  chose 
rather  to  endue  him  with  ornaments  of  youth,  as 
dancing  and  fencing,  not  without  aim  then  perchance 
at  a  courtier's  life.  Wolton. 

Only  Smithfield  ballad  perchance  to  embalm  the 
memory  of  the  other.  VEstrange. 

Pe'rchers,  per'tshSrs.  n.  s.  Paris  candles 
used  in  England  in  ancient  times;  also 
the  larger  sort  of  wax  candles  which 
were  usually  set  upon  the  altar. 
Pergi'pient,  pSr-sip'p6-^nt.  adj.  \jierci- 
picns,  Latin.]  Perceiving;  having  the 
power  of  perception. 

No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 
them;  yet  these  cautious  and  quicksighted  gentle- 
men can  wink  and  swallow  this  sottish  opinion 
about  pe?ci;)ien<  atoms.  Bentley. 

Sensation  and  perception  are  not  inherent  in  mat- 
ter as  such;  for  if  it  were  so,  every  stock  or  stone 
would  be  a  percipient  and  rational  creature.  Bentley. 
Perci'pient,  p^r-sip'p^-^nt.  n.s.  One  that 
has  the  power  of  perceiving. 

The  soul  is  the  sole  percipient,  which  hath  ani- 
madversion and  sense  properly  so  called,  and  the 
body  is  only  the  receiver  of  corporeal  impressions. 

Glanville. 

Nothing  in  the  extended  percipient  perceives  the 
whole,  but  only  part.  Mnre. 

e'hclose,  per'kloze.  n.  s.  [^fr  and  cl^te.] 
Conclusion;  last  part.  Obsolete. 

By  the  perclose  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  au  one  as  traveileth  in  fear  of 
revengement.  Raleigh. 


To   PE'RCOLATE,    p^r'ko-lite.   v.   a. 
[/lercolo,  Lat.]   To  strain  through. 
The  evidences  of  fact  are  percolated  through  a  vast 
period  of  ages.  Hale. 

Percola'tiov,  p^r-ko-li'shin.  n.  «.  [from 
ficrcolate.~\  The  act  of  straining;  puri- 
fication or  separation  by  straining. 

Experiments  touching  the  straining  and  passing 
of  bodies  one  through  another,  they  cM  percolation. 

Bacon. 
Water  passing  through  the  veins  of  the  earth  is 
rendered  fresh  and  potable,  which  it  cannot  be  by 
any  percolations  we  can  make,  but  the  saline  paiti- 
cles  will  pass  through  a  tenfold  filtre.  Rgy^ 

To  Percu'ss,  p^r-kils'.  v.  a.  [fiercussus, 
Lat. J  To  strike. 

Flamepercwssed  by  air  giveth  a  noise;  as  in  blow- 
ing of  the  fire  by  bellows:  and  so  likewise  flame 
percmsing  the  air  stiongly.  Bacon. 

Percu'ssion,  per-kfish'tin.  n  s.  [fiercus- 
sio,  Lat.  /lercus&ion,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  striking;  stroke. 

With  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake.  Shakspeare. 

The  percussion  of  the  greater  quantity  of  air  is 
produced  by  the  greatness  of  the  body  percussing. 

Bacon. 

Some  note,  that  the  times  when  the  stroke  or  per- 
cussion of  an  envious  eye  doth  most  hurt  are,  when 
the  party  envied  is  beheld  in  glory.  Bacon. 

The  vibrations  or  tremors  excited  in  the  air  by 
percussion,  continue  a  little  time  to  move  from  the 
place  of  percimion  in  concentric  spheres  to  great 
distances.  J^ewton. 

Marbles  taught  him  percussion  and  the  laws  of 
motion,  and  tops  the  centrifugal  motion,  jirbuthnot, 

2.  Effect  of  sound  in  the  ear. 

In  double  rhymes  the  percussion  is  stronger 

Rymer. 
Perou'tient,  pdr-ku'shdnt.  n.s.  [fi'rcu- 
tiens,  Lat.]  Striking;  having  the  power 
to  strike. 

Inequality  of  sounds  is  accidental,  either  from  the 
roughness  or  obliquity  ol  the  passage,  or  from  the 
doubling  of  the  percutient.  Bacon, 

Perdi'tion,  p^r-dish'iin.   n.  s.   \JicrditiOf 

Lat.  J>erdilio?i,  Fr.] 
L  Destruction;  ruin;  death. 

Upon  tidings  now  arrived,  importing  the  mere 
perditiu7i  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  man  puts  him- 
self in  triumph.  Shakspeare. 
We  took  ourselves  for  free  men,  seeing  there  was 
no  danger  of  our  utter /)erdi(io/»,  and  lived  most  joy- 
fully; going  abroad,  and  seeing  what  was  to  be 
seen.  Bacon. 

Quick  let  us  part!  Perdition''s  in  thy  presence, 
And  horror  dwells  about  thee!  Addison. 

2.  Loss. 

There's  no  soul  lost, 
Nay  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Thou  saw'st  sink.  Shaksp. 

3.  Eternal  death. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wratb,  are  matters 
of  knowledge,  all  men's  salvation  and  some  men's 
endless  perdition  ai-e  things  so  opposite,  that  who- 
ever doth  aflirm  the  one,  must  necessarily  deny  the 
other.  Hooker. 

Men  once  fallen  away  from  undoubted  truth,  do 
after  wander  for  ever  more  in  vices  unknown,  and 
daily  travel  towards  their  eternal  perdition-  Raleigh. 

PE'RDUE,per-du'.  adv.  [This  word,  which 
among  us  is  adverbially  taken,  conies 
from  the  French  fierdue,  or  forlorn 
hope:  as, ficrdue  or  advanced  sentinel] 
Close;  in  ambush. 

Few  minutes  he  had  lain  perdue, 
To  guaid  his  desp'rate  avenue.  Hud^ras» 
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Pe'kdulous,  p^r'du-lfis.  adj.  [from /ierrfo, 
Latin  "1  Lost;  thrown  away. 

There  may  be  some  wandering  pcrdulous  wishes 
of  known  impossibilities;  as  a  man  who  hath  com- 
mitted an  oftence,  may  wish  he  had  not  committed 
it:  but  to  chusc  efficaciously  and  iuniossibly,  is  as 
impossible  as  an  impossibility.  Bramhall. 

Pe'udurable,  p^r'dii-ra-bl.'25'  adj.  [/ier- 
durable^  French;  fierduro^  Latin.]  Last- 
ing; long  contuiued.  Not  in  use,  nor  ac- 
cented according  to  analogy. 

Confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 

perdurable  toughness.  IShaksp. 

O  perduntble  shame;  let's  stab  ourselves.  Shaksp. 

The  vig'rous  sweat 

Doth  lend  the  lively  springs  their  perdurable  heat. 

Drayton. 
Per'durably,  p^r'du-ra-bl^.  adv.  [from 
Jierdurable.^      Lastingly. 

Why  would  he,  for  the  momentary  trick, 
Be  perdurably  sin'd?  Shaksp- 

PRUDUKA'TiON,p^r-du-ra'shun.  n.  s.  \jier- 
duro,  Latin.]     Long  continuance. 

Ainsnuorth. 
FERE' GAL,   pdM-e'gal.   adj.    [French.] 
Equal.     Obsolete. 

VVhilom  thou  wast  peregal  to  the  best, 
And  wont  to  make  the  jolly  shepherds  glad; 
With  piping  and  dancing,  did  pass  the  rest.  Spens. 
To  Pe'regrinaie,  p^r'ie-gre-nite.  v.  a. 
\^fieregrinus,  Latin.]     To  travel;  to  live 
in  foreign  countries  Diet. 

Peregrina'tion,  p6r-r6-v^r^-na.'shin.  n.s. 
[ironi  fieregrinus.,  Lat.]  Travel;  abode 
in  foreign  countries. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  what  account  he 
should  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad.  Bacon 
It  is  not  amiss  to  observe  the  heads  of  doctrine, 
which  the  apostles  agreed  to  publish  in  all  their  pe- 
regrinations. Hammond. 
That  we  do  not  contend  to  have  the  earth  pass 
for  a  paradise,  we  reckon  it  only  as  the  land  of  our 
peregrination,  and  aspire  after  a  better  country. 

Bentley. 
PE'Rl^GRINE,  per're-grln.i'"'  adj.  [/le- 
regrin,  old  French;  /leregrwus,  Latin.] 
Foreign;  not  native;  not  doinestick. 

The  received  opinion,  that  putrefaction  is  caused 

by  cold,  or  peregrine  and  preternatural  heat,  is  but 

nugation .  Bacon. 

To  Pere'mpt,  per-^mt.  t.  a.  \^/ierem/i(us, 

Latin.]   To  kill;  to  crush.   A  law  term. 

Nor  is  it  any  objection,  that  the  cause  of  appeal 

is  perempted  by  the  desertion  of  an  appeal;  because 

the  office  of  the  judge  continues  after  such  instance 

is  perempted.  Jiyliffe. 

Pere'mption,   pSr-^m'shCin.    n.    s.    [/^e- 

remfitio^    Latin;    fieremption,    French] 

Crush;  extinction.  Law  term. 

This  peremption  of  instance  was  introduced  in  fa- 
vour of  the  publick,  lest  suits  should  be  rendered 
perpetual.  ^'iijliffe- 

Pere'mptorilv,    pdr'r^m-t)ir-r^-l^,    adv. 
[from  ptremfitory.]     Absolutely;   posi- 
tively; so  as  to  cut  off  all  further  debate. 
Norfolk  denies  them  peremptorily.  Daniel. 

Not  to  speak  peremptorily  or  conclusively,  touch- 
ing the  point  of  possibility,  till  they  have  heaid  mc 
deduce  the  means  of  the  execution.  Bacon 

Some  organs  are  so  peremptorily  necessary,  that 
the  extinguiOiment  of  the  spirits  doth  speedily  fol- 
low, but  yet  so  as  there  is  an  interim.  Bacon. 
In  all  conferences  it  was  insisted  peremptorily, 
that  the  king  must  yield  to  what  power  was  requir- 
ed. Clarendon. 
God's  hws  peremptorily  enjoin  us,  and  the  things 
therein  implied  do  straitly  oblige  us  to  partake  of 
ihe  holy  sacrament.                                 Kdtkvell. 


Some  talk  of  letters  before  the  Deluge;  but  that 

is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  and  nothmg  can  be 

))erem»<oni«  determined  either  the  one  way  or  the 

other.  Woodward. 

Never  judge  perempKyrily  on  first  appearances. 

•*     "   ^  Clarissa. 

Pere'mptoriness,     per'rem-tilr-e-n^s.*^'' 

n.  s.  [from  peremptory.']    Positiveness; 

absolute  decision;  dogmatism. 

Peremptffriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a  magis- 
terialness  in  matters  of  opinion;  the  other  a  positive- 
ness in  relating  matters  of  fact.  Gov.  of  the  Tmgue. 
Self-conceit  and  peremptoriness  in  a  man's  own 
opinion  are  not  commonly  reputed  vices.  Tillotson. 
PERE'MPTORY,  pdr'r^m-tiir-e,  or  p^r- 
^m'to-r^."*^  adj.  [peren.ptorius.,  low 
Latin;  peremfitoire,  French;  from  per- 
emfttus,  killed.]  Dogmatical;  absolute; 
such  as  destroys  all  further  expostula- 
tion. 

If  I  entertaine 
As  peremptorie  a  desire,  to  levell  with  the  plaine 
A  citie,  where  they  loved  to  live;  stand  not  betwixt 

my  ire 
And  what  it  aimes  at.  Chapman. 

As  touching  the  apostle,  wherein  he  was  so  reso- 
lute and  peremptory,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  made 
manifest  unto  him,  even  by  intuitive  revelation, 
wherein  there  was  no  possibility  of  errour.  Hooker. 
He  may  have  fifty-six  exceptions  peremptorily 
against  the  jurors,  'of  which  he  shall  shew  no  cause. 

Spenser. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go; 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory.  Shaksp. 

Not  death  himself 
In  mortal  fury  is  half  so  peremptory 
As  we  to  keep  this  city.  Shaksp. 

Though  the  text  and  the  doctrine  run  peremptory 
and  absolute,  whosoever  denies  Christ,  shall  assur- 
edly be  denied  by  him;  yet  still  there  is  a  tacit  con- 
dition, unless  repentance  intervene.  South. 
The  more  modest  confess,  that  learning  was  to 
give  us  a  fuller  discovery  of  our  ignorance,  and  to 
keep  us  from  being /jcrem/j/orj/ and  dogmatical  in 
our  determinations.                                         Collier. 
He  would  never  talk  in  such  a  peremptory  and 
discouraging  manner,  were  be  not  assured  that  he 
was  able  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  opposition 
against  the  doctrine  which  he  taught.          Mdison. 
Pere'nnial,  per-dn'n6-al.'^3  adj.  \jieren- 
7iis.,  Latin.] 

1.  Lasting  through  the  year. 
If  the  quantity  were  precisely  the  same  in  these 

perennial  fountains,  the  difficulty  would  be  greater. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Perpetual;  unceasing. 
The  matter  wherewith  tliese  perennial  clouds  are 

raised,  is  the  sea  that  surrounds  them.         Haney. 
Pere'nxity,  per-i6n'ne-tt;.  n.  s.  [from  pe- 
renni/as,    Lat.]      Equality    of    lasting 
through  all  seasons;  perpetuity. 

That  springs  have  their  origin  from  the  sea,  and 

not  from  rains  and  vapours,  I  conclude  from  thepe- 

rennitii  of  divers  springs.  Derham. 

PE'RFECT,  p^r'lekt.  adj.  [per/ectiis,  Lat. 

purfait.,  French.] 
1.  Complete;  consummate;  finished;  nei- 
tiier  defective  nor  redundant. 

We  count  those  things  perjict,  which  want  no- 
thing requisite  for  the  end  whereto  they  were  insti- 
tuted. Hooker. 

Anon  they  move 
In  perfect  phalanx.  Milton. 

Uriel  no  ^voiu1er  if  thy  per/ec/ sight 
See  far  and  v.ide.  Milton. 

Whoever  thinks  a  perfect  work  to  see, 
Thinks  what  ne'er  was,  nor  is,  nor  e'er  shall  be. 

Pope. 
As  full  as  perfect  in  a  hair,  as  heart.  Pope. 

I.  Fully  informed;  fully  skilful. 
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Within  a  ken  our  army  lies; 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shakspeare 
Fair  dame!  I  am  not  to  you  known. 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect.  Shnks 
I  do  not  take  myself  to  be  so  perfect  in  the  privi- 
leges of  Bohemia,  as  to  handle  that  part;  and  will 
not  offer  at  that  I  cannot  master.  Bacon 

3.   Pure;    blameless;    clear;  immaculate 
This  is  a  sense  chiefly  theological. 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.  Shakspeare 

Thou  shalt  he  perfect  with  the  Lord  thy  God. 

Deuteronomy, 
i.  Confident;  certain. 

Thou  Sivt  perfect  then,  our  ship  hath  touch 'd  upon 
the  deserts  of  Bohemia.  Shak-sptare. 

To    Pe'rfect,   p^r'f^kt.   v.  a.  \jitrfrcf.usi 
froiTi  fierjicio.)  Latin;  parfaire.,  French.] 
I .   To  finish;  to  complete;  to  consummate; 
to  bring  to  its  due  state. 

If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelletb  in  us,  and 
his  \oye  is  perfected  in  us.  1  John. 

Beauty  now  must  perfect  my  renown; 
With  that  I  govern'd  him  that  rules  this  isle.  Waller. 
In  substances  rest  not  in  the  ordinary  complex  idea 
commonly  received,  but  enquire  into  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  things  themselves,  and  thereby ;>«?•- 
feet  our  ideas  of  their  distinct  species.  Locke- 

Endeavour  not  to  settle  too  many  habits  at  once, 
lest  by  variety  you  confound  them,  and  so  perfect 
none.  Locke. 

What  toil  did  honest  Curio  take. 
To  get  one  medal  wanting  yet, 
Aitd  perfect  all  his  Roman  set.'  Prior. 

2.  To  make  skilful;  to  instruct  fully. 
Her  cause  and  yours 
I'll  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke.  Shakspeare. 

Pe'rfecter,   p^r'f^kt-iir.88    n.    s.    [from 
perfrci.]  One  that  makes  perfect. 

This  practice  was  altered;  they  offered  not  to 
Mercui7,  but  to  Jupiter  the  perfector.  Broome. 

PERFE'CTION,  per-fek'shun.  n.  s.  {per- 

f'Ctio^  Lat.  perfection-^  French.] 
1.  The  state  of  being  perfect. 

Man  doth  seek  a  triple  perfection;  first  a  sensual, 
consisting  in  those  things  which  very  life  itself  re- 
quireth,  either  as  necessary  supplements  or  as  orna- 
ments thereof;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting  in 
those  things  which  none  underneath  man  is  capable 
of.  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  in  those 
things  whereunto  we  tend  by  supernatural  means 
here,  but  cannot  here  attain.  Hooker 

It  is  a  judgment  maim'd  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  coald  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature.  Shakspeare. 

True  virtue  being  united  to  the  heavenly  grace 
of  faith  makes  up  the  highest  j)e)-/ec<io»i.         ..Vilton. 

No  human  understanding  being  a  )solutely  secured 
from  mi>take  by  the /jer/i-dtori  of  its  own  nature,  it 
follows  that  no  man  can  be  infallible  but  by  super- 
natural assistance.  Tillolzon. 

Many  things  impossible  to  thought, 
Have  been  by  need  to  full  perfection  brought. 

Dry  den. 

Too  few,  or  of  an  improper  figure  and  dimension 
to  do  their  duty  in  perfection.  Blackmore. 

The  question  is  not,  whether  gospel  perfction 
can  be  fully  attained;  but  whether  you  tome  as  near 
it  as  a  sincere  intention,  and  careful  diligence  can 
cnrry  you.  Law. 

2.  Something  that  concurs  to  produce  su- 
preme excellence.  In  this  sense  it  has 
a  plural. 

What  tongue  can  her  perfclions  tell, 
In  whose  each  part  all  pens  may  dwell  I         Sidney. 

An  heroick  poein  requires,  us  its  last  pe-rfcnion] 
the  accomplishment  of  some  extraordinary  under- 
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taking,  wLich  requires  more  of  the  active  virtue 
than  the  suffering.  Dryden. 

3.  Attiibute  of  God. 

If  God  be  infinitely  holy,  just,  and  good,  be  must 
take  delight  in  those  creatures  that  resemble  him 
most  in  these  per/i?c/ions.  Jitterhury. 

4.  Exact  resemblance. 

To  Perfe'ctionate,  per-fek'shun-ite. 
■V.  a.  Sjierfectionncr^  Fr.  from  perfec- 
tion?^ To  make  perfect;  to  advance  to 
perfection.  A  word  proposed  by  Dry- 
den^ but  not  received,  nor  worthy  of 
reception. 

Painters  and  sculptors,  chusing  the  most  elegant 
natural  beauties,  perfectionate  the  idea,  and  ad- 
vance their  art  above  nature  itself  in  her  indivi- 
dual productions;  the  utmost  mastery  of  human 
performance.  Dryden. 

He  has  founded  an  academy  for  the  progress  and 
perfectionating  of  painting.  Dryden. 

Pfrfe'ctive,  per-fek'tlv.^^^  adj.  [from 
perfectr^  Conducive  to  bring  to  per- 
fection: with  of. 

Praise  and  adoration  are  actions  perfective  of  our 
souls.  More. 

Eternal  life  shall  not  consist  in  endless  love;  the 
other  faculties  shall  be  employed  in  actions  suita- 
ble to,  and  perfective  of  their  natures.  Ray. 
Perfk'otively,  p^r-f&k'tiv-l^.ac/x'.  [from 
perfective.^  In  such  manner  as  brings 
to  perfection. 

As  virtue  is  seated  fundamentally  in  the  intellect, 
so  perfectively  in  the  fancy;  so  that  virtue  is  the 
force  of  reason  in  the  conduct  of  our  actions  and 
passions  to  a  good  end.  Grew. 

Pe'rfectly,  p^r-fSkt'le.  adv.  [from  per- 
fect.'] 

1 .  In  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

2.  Totally;  completely. 

Chewing  little  sponges  dipt  in  oil,  when  perfectly 
under  water,  he  could  longer  support  the  want  of 
respiration.  Boyle. 

Words  recal  to  our  thoughts  those  ideas  only 
which  they  have  been  wont  to  be  signs  of,  but  can- 
not introduce  any  perfectly  new  and  unknown  sim- 
ple ideas.  Locke. 

3.  Exactly;  accurately. 

We  know  bodies  and  their  properties  most  pei-- 
fectly.  Locke. 

Pe'rfeotness,  p^r'fSkt-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
perfect.'] 

1 .  Completeness;  consummate  excellence; 
perfection. 

2.  Goodness;  virtue.     A  scriptural  word. 

Put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  oi perfectness. 

Colossians. 

3.  Skill. 

Is  this  your  perfectness?  Shakspeare . 

PERFI'DIOUS,  pdr-rid'yias.294 arfy.  [per- 
fduSiha-Lperfide,  French.] 

1.  Treacherous;  false  to  trust;  guilty  of 
violated  faith. 

Tell  me,  perfidioxis,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite, 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages.'       Widow  and  Cat. 

2.  Expressing  treachery;  proceeding  from 
treachery. 

0  spirit  accursed, 
Forsaken  of  all  good,  I  see  thy  fall 
Determin'd,  and  thy  hapless  crew  involv'd 
In  this  perfidious  fraud.  Milton. 

Peiifi'diously,  per-fid'yfis-le.  adv.  [from 
perfdious.]  Treacherously;  by  breach 
of  faith. 

Perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up  i 

'Vox  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome.  Shaksp.  > 
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They  eat  perfidiously  their  words, 
And  swear  their  ears  through  two  inch  boards. 

Hudibras. 
Can  he  not  deliver  us  possession  of  such  places 
as  would  put  him  in  a  worse  condition,  whenever 
he  should  perfidiously  renew  the  war.  Swift. 

Perfi'diolsxess,  p^r-fid'ytis-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  perfdious.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing perfidious. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them; 

asperjury,per^rfiousnes5,  and  ingratitude.  Tillotson. 

PE'RFIDY,  p^r'f6-d6.  n.  s.  [perfdia,  Lat. 

perfdie,  Fr,]  Treachery;  want  of  faith; 

breach  of  faith. 

Pe'rflable,  p^r'fla-bl.  adj.  [from  perfo, 

Lat.]  Having  the  wind  driven  through. 

To  PE'RFLATE,  pdr-fldte'.  v.  a.  Iperfo, 

Lat.]     To  blow  through. 

If  eastern  winds  did  perflate  our  climates  more 
frequently,  they  would  clarify  and  refresh  our  air. 

Harvey. 

The  first  consideration  in  building  of  cities,  is  to 

make  them  open,  airy,  and  well  peiflated.   .irhuth. 

Perflation,    p^r-fla'shin.   n.    s.    [from 

per/late.]  The  act  of  blowing  through. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  give 

motion  to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the 

mines.  Woodicard. 

To    PE'RFORATE,    p^r'fo-rate.    v.    a. 

l/urforo,  Lat.]     To  pierce  with  a  tool; 

to  bore. 

Draw  the  bough  of  a  low  fruit  tiee  newly  budded 
without  twisting,  into  an  eartlien  pot  perforate  at 
the  bottom,  and  then  cover  the  pot  with  earth,  it 
will  yield  a  very  large  fruit.  Bacon. 

A  perforated  bladder  dees  not  swell.  Boyle. 

The  labour'd  chyle  pervades  the  pores. 
In  all  the  arterial  per/bra<ed  shores.  Blackmore. 
The  aperture  was  limited  by  an  opaque  circle 
placed  between  the  eye-glass  and  the  eye,  and  per- 
forated in  the  middle  with  a  little  round  hole  for  the 
rays  to  pass  through  to  the  eye.  JVetrton. 

Worms  perforate  the  guts.  Jlrhuthnot. 

Perfora'tion,  p^r-fo-ri'shin.  n.  s.  [from 
perforate,] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  boring. 

The  likeliest  way  is  the  per/bro<ion  of  the  body  of 
the  tree  in  several  places  one  above  another,  and 
filling  of  the  holes.  Bacon. 

The  industrious  perforation  of  the  tendons  of  the 
second  joints  of  fingers  and  toes,  and  the  drawing 
the  tendons  of  the  third  joints  through  them.   More. 

2.  Hole;  place  bored. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  spongy,  and 
with  such  perforations  as  to  admit  passage  to  the 
milk,  are  arguments  of  providence.  Ray. 

Perfora'tor,  p^r'f6-ri-lflr.«2i  n.  s.  [from 
perforate.]  The  instrument  of  boring. 
The  patient  placed  in  a  convenient  chair,  dip- 
ping the  trocar  in  oil,  stab  it  suddenly  through  the 
teguments,  and  wiftdrawing  the  perforator,  leave 
the  waters  to  empty  by  the  canula.  Sharp. 

Perfo'rce,    per-forse'.    adv.    \jier    and 
force.]     By  violence;  violently. 

Guyon  to  him  leaping,  staid 
His  hand,  that  trembled  as  one  terrify'd; 
And  though  himself  were  at  the  sight  dismay'd. 
Yet  him  perforce  restrain'd.  Spenser. 

Jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child. 
But  she  perforce  withholds  the  loved  boy.     Shaksp. 

She  amaz'd,  her  cheeks 
All  trembling  and  arising,  full  of  spots. 
And  pale  with  death  at  hand,  perforce  she  breaks, 
^Into  the  inmost  rooms.  Peackam. 

To  PERFO'RM,  pe'r.f6rm','(9r,  p^r-form'. 
V.   a.   [performare,    Italian.]     To  exe- 
cute; to   do;  to   discharge;  to  achieve 
an  undertaking;  to  accomplish. 
All  three  set  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  fame 
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for  great  minds  to  attempt,  and  great  force  to  per. 
form  what  they  did  attempt.  Sidney. 

Hast  thou,  spirit, 
Perforrti'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bad  thee.' 

Shakspeare. 

What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan.'  Shaksp. 

I  will  cry  mito  God  that  performeth  all  things  for 
me.  Psalms. 

Let  all  things  be  performed  after  the  law  of  God 
diligently.  1  Esdras. 

Thou,  my  love, 
Perform  his  fun'rals  with  paternal  care.     Dryden. 

You  peiform  her  ofiice  in  the  sphere. 
Born  of  her  blood,  and  make  a  new  Platonick  year. 

Ih-yden. 

He  effectually  performed  his  part,  with  great  in- 
tegrity, learning,  and  acuteness;  with  the  exactness 
of  a  scholar,  and  the  judgment  of  a  complete  di- 
^'tte.  Waterland. 

To  Perfo'rm,  plr-form'.  v.  n.  To  suc- 
ceed in  an  attempt. 

When  a  poet  has  performed  admirably  in  several 
illustrious  places,  we  sometimes  also  admire  his  very 
enours.  ^^a^^^^ 

Perfo'rmable,  p^r-form'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
fierform.]  Practicable;  such  as  may  be 
done. 

Men  forget  the  relations  of  history,  affirming  that 
elephants  have  no  joints,  whereas  their  actions  are 
not  performahle  without  them.  Brown. 

Perfo'rmance,  p6r-f6r'manse.  n.  s.  [from 
perfor?n.] 

1.  Completion  of  something  designed; 
execution  of  something  promised. 

His  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  his  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing,  Shaksp. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time;  it  opens  the 
eyes  of  expectation:  performance  is  ever  the  duller 
for  his  act,  and  but  in  the  plainer  kind  of  people, 
the  deed  is  quite  out  of  use.  Shaksp. 

Perform  the  doing  of  it;  that  as  there  was  a  rea- 
diness to  will,  so  there  may  be  a  performance. 

2  Corinthians. 

The  only  means  to  make  him  successful  in  the 
performance  of  these  great  works,  was  to  be  above 
contempt.  South. 

Men  may,  and  must  differ  in  their  employments; 
but  yet  they  must  all  act  for  the  same  ends,  as  du- 
tiful servants  of  God,  in  the  right  and  pious  per- 
formance of  their  several  callings.  Law. 

2.  Composition;  work. 

In  the  good  poems  of  other  men,  I  can  only  be 
sure,  that  'tis  the  hand  of  a  good  master;  but  in 
your  perfon-mances  'tis  scarcely  possible  for  me  to  be 
deceived.  Dryden. 

Few  of  our  comic  performances  give  good  exam- 
ples.   _  Clarissa. 

3.  Action;  something  done. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation,  besides  her  walking  and 

other  actual  perfoi'mances,  what  have  you  heard  her 

say.'  Shaksp. 

Perfo'rmer,  per-f6rm'ilr.98  n.  s.   [from 

perfor7n.] 

1.  One  that  performs  any  thing. 

The  merit  of  service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the 
true  and  exact  performer.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  is  generally  applied  to  one  that  makes 
a  public  exhibition  of  his  skill. 

T»  Perfri'cate,  p^r'fr6-kite.  v.  n.  [per- 

frico.,  Lat.]  To  rub  over.  Diet. 

Perfu'matory,    pdr-fu'ma-tAr-6.«i2    adj. 

[irotn  perfume^  That  which  perfumes. 
PERFU'ME,  p^r'furae.*92  „.  s.  [parfume, 

French.] 
1.  Strong  odour  of  sweetness  used  to  give 

scents  to  other  things. 
Pomanders  and   knots  of  powders  for  drying 

rheums  are  not  so  strong  as  perfumes;  you  may  have 
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them  continually  in  your  hand,  whereas  perfumes 
you  can  take  but  at  times.  Bacon. 

Perfumes,  though  gross  bodies  that  may  be  sensi- 
bly wasted,  yet  fill  the  air,  so  that  we  can  put  our 
nose  in  no  part  of  the  room  where  a  perfume  is 
burned,  but  we  smell  it.  Digby. 

2.  Sweet  odour;  fragrance. 

E'en  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom, 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume.  Mdison. 

No  rich  perfumes  refresh  the  fruitful  field. 
Nor  fragrant  herbs  their  aative  incense  yield.  Pope. 

Pinks  and  roses  bloom, 
And  ev'ry  bramble  sheds  perfume.  Gay. 

To  Fkrfu'me,  p^r-tume'.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  scent;  to  impregnate  with 
sweet  scent. 

Your  papers 
Let  me  have  them  very  well  perfumed, 
For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself 
To  whom  they  go.  Shaksp. 

Why  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
And  husht  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Than  in  the  per/«m'rf  chambers  of  the  great. 
Under  the  canopies  of  costly  state, 
And  lull'd  with  sounds  of  sweetest  melody?  Shaksp. 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  rose. 
With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perjfum'd. 

Shaksp. 

The  distilled  water  of  wild  poppy,  mingled,  at 

half  with  rose  water,  take  with  some  mixture  of  a 

iew  cloves  in  a  perfuming  pan.  Bacon. 

Smells  adhere  to  hard  bodies;  as  in  perfuming  of 

gloves,  which  sheweth  them  corporeal.  Bacon. 

The  pains  she  takes  ai-e  vainly  meant 
To  hide  her  amorous  heart, 

'Tis  like  perfuming  an  ill  scent. 
The  smell's  too  strong  for  art.  Granville. 

See  spicy  clouds  from  lowly  Sharon  rise. 
And  Carmel's  flow'ry  top  perfumes  the  skies!  Pope. 
Pekfu'mer,    p^r-fu'mir.8*    n.    s.     [from 
fierfume.^     One  whose  trade  is  to   sell 
things  made  to  q;ratify  the  scent. 

A  moss  the  perfumers  have  out  of  apple  trees, 
that  hath  an  excellent  scent.  Bacon. 

First  issued  from  perfumers''  shops 
A  croud  of  fashionable  fops.  Sivift. 

Perfu'nctouily,  p^r-funk'ti1r-rd-l^.  adv. 
[/lerfujictorie,  Lat.]  Carelessly;  negli- 
gently; in  such  a  manner  as  to  satisfy 
external  form. 

His  majesty  casting  his  cyt perfunctorily  upon  it, 
and  believing  it  had  been  drawn  by  mature  advice, 
uo  sooner  received  it,  than  he  delivered  it  to  the 
lord  keeper.  Clarendon. 

Lay  seriously  to  heart  the  clearness  and  evidence 
of  these  proofs,  and  not  perfunctorily  pass  over  all 
tlie  passages  of  the  gospel,  which  are  written  on 
purpose  that  we  may  believe,  without  weighing 
ihem.  Lucas. 

Whereas  all  logick  is  reducible  to  the  four  prin- 
cipal operations  of  the  mind,  the  two  first  of  these 
have  been  handled  by  Aristotle  very  perfunctorily ; 
of  the  fourth  he  has  said  nothing  at  all.  Baker. 
Perfu'nctory,  p^r-fdnk-tdr-e.  adj.  [^fier- 
functorie^  Lat.j  Slight;  careless;  neg- 
ligent. 

A  transcient  and  perfunctory  examination  of 
things  leads  men  into  dbnsiderable  mistakes,  which 
a  more  correct  and  rigorous  scrutiny  would  have  de- 
tected. Woodward. 
To  Perfu'se,  p^r-fuzc'.*-''"  v.  a.  \_fierfiisus, 
Latin.]      To  tincture;  to  overspread. 

These  dregs  immediately  perfuse  the  blood  with 
melancholy,  and  cause  obstructions.  Harvey. 

Pehha'ps,  p^r-haps'.  adv.  [/jer  and  hafi.'] 

Pcradventure;  it  may  be. 
'  Perhaps  the  good  old  man  that  kiss'd  his  sou, 
And  left  a  blessing  on  his  head. 
His  arms  about  him  spread, 
Hopes  yet  to  see  him  ere  his  glass  be  ran.  Flalman. 
Somewhat  excellent  may  be  invented,  perhaps 


more  excellent  than  the  first'design,  though  Virgil 
must  be  still  accepted,  when  that  perhaps  takes 
place.  Dryden. 

His  thoughts  inspir'd  his  tongue. 
And  all  his  soul  receiv'd  a  real  love ; 
Perhaps  new  graces  darted  from  her  eyes, 
Perhaps  soft  pity  charm'd  his  yielding  soul. 
Perhaps  her  love,  perhaps  her  kingdom  charm'd 
him.  'S»ui//i. 

It  is  not  his  intent  to  live  in  such  ways  as,  for 
ought  we  know,  God  may  perhaps  pardon,  but  to  be 
diligent  in  such  ways,  as  we  know  that  God  will 
infallibly  reward.  Law. 

Pe'riapt,  p^r'r^-apt.  n.  s.  [Tre^ixTrru.j 
Amulet;  charm  worn  as  preservative 
against  disease  or  mischief.     Hanmer. 

The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly; 
Now  help,  ye  charming  spells  and  periapts.  Shak, 
Perica'rdium,  p^r-e-kkr'de-iim.^'*^  n.  s. 
[5r£f<  and  )tct^h»;  /lericarde,  French.] 
A  thin  membrane  of  a  conick  figure 
that  resembles  a  purse,  and  contains  the 
heart  in  its  cavity:  its  basis  is  pierced 
in  five  places,  for  the  passage  of  the 
vessels  which  enter  and  come  out  of 
the  heart:  the  use  of  the  pericardium  is 
to  contain  a  small  quantity  of  clear  wa- 
ter, which  is  separated  by  small  glands 
in  it,  that  the  surface  of  the  heart  n)ay 
not  grow  dry  by  its  continual  motion. 

Quincy. 
Perica'ri'ium,  p^r-^-kS.r'pe-fim.  n.  s. 
[iTffi  and  Kxpxoi;  fiericar/ie,  French.^  In 
botany,  a  pellicle  or  thin  membrane  en- 
compassing the  fruit  or  grain  of  a  plant, 
or  that  part  of  a  fruit  that  envelops  the 
seed. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pnlp  or  paicarpium  for 
the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  for  the  suste- 
nance of  animals.  Ray. 
PERicLnA'noN,    p^r-6-kl6-ti'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  fjericlitor,  Latin;  fiericliter,  f  r.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  in  danger, 

2.  Trial;  experiment. 
Pericra'nium,    p^r-^-kri'nS-Am.    n.    s, 

[from  Tre^i  and  cranium;  /lericrane,  Fr.] 
The  membrane  that  covers  the  skull:  it 
is  a  very  thin  and  nervous  membrane 
of  an  exquisite  sense,  such  as  covers 
immediately  not  only  the  cranium,  but 
all  the  bones  of  the  body,  except  the 
teeth,  for  which  reason  it  is  also  called 
the  periosteum.  Quiiicy. 

Having  divided  the  pericranium,  I  saw  a  fissure 
running  the  whole  length  of  the  wound.    Wiseman. 

Pf.ri'culous,  pd-rik'kii-lus.5i*  adj.  [peri- 
cuhsusy  Latin.]  Dangerous;  jeopar- 
dous;  hazardous.     Not  in  use. 

As  the  moon  every  seventh  day  arriveth  unto  a 
contrary  sign,  so  Saturn,  which  remaiueth  about  as 
many  years  in  one  sign,  and  holdeth  the  same  con- 
sideration in  years  as  the  moon  in  days,  doth  cause 
these  periculous  periods.  Brown. 

Perie'kgy,  pdr-e-er'j^.  n.  s.  [^rt^i  and 
'fpycv^  Needless  caution  in  an  opera- 
tion; unnecessary  diligence. 

Perige'e,  pSr'e-je^.  }  n.  s.  \j7i;e^]  and 

Perige'um,  per-^-je'i'im.  5     y*i;    perigte, 

French.]     That  point  in  the  heavens, 

wherein   a   planet  is  said  to  be  in  its 

nearest  distance  possible  from  the  earth. 

Harris, 
By  (he  proportion  of  its  motion,  it  was  at  the 


<-rf  ;ition,  at  the  bcgimiiug  of  Aries,  and  iLe  ptri' 

geum  or  nearest  point  in  L.ibra.  Brown. 

Perihe'lium,  per-e-lie'id-iim.  n.  s.  [sre^) 

and  jj^K®-;  /leri/ielic,  Fr.]     That  pomt 

of  a  planet's  orbit,  wherein  it  is  nearest 

the  sun.  Harris. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  made  it  probable,  that  the 

comet,  which  appeared  iu  1680,  by  approaching  to 

tlie  sun  in  its  perikelium,  acquired  such  a  degree  of 

heat,  as  to  be  50,000  years  a  cooling.  Cheyiie. 

PE'KIL,  p^r'rll.  ?i.  s.   [jieril,  Fr.  fierikd, 

Dutcli;  fiericulum.,  Latin.] 
1.  Danger;  hazard;  jeopardy. 

Dear  Pirocles,  be  liberal  unto  me  of  those  things, 
which  have  made  you  indeed  precious  to  the  world, 
and  now  doubt  not  to  tell  of  your  per'xh.       Sidney. 

How  many  perils  do  infold 
The  righteous  man  to  make  him  daily  fall.'  Spenser. 

In  the  act  what  perils  shall  we  find, 
If  either  place,  or  time,  or  other  course. 
Cause  us  to  alter  th'  order  now  assigu'd.      Daniel. 

The  love  and  pious  duty  which  you  pay. 
Have  pass'd  the  perils  of  so  hard  a  way.     Dryden. 
Strong,  healthy  and  young  people  are  more  iu 
peril  by  pestilential  fevers,  than  the  weak  and  old. 

^rbuthnot. 
2.  Denunciation;  danger  denounced. 
I  told  her. 
On  your  displeasure's  peril, 

She  should  not  visit  you.  Shaksp. 

Pe'rilous,  p^r'ril-i'is.'"*  adj.  \jieriltux^ 
French;  from  peril.'] 

1.  Dangerous;  hazardous;  full  of  danger. 

Alterations  in  the  service  of  God,  for  that  they 
impair  the  credit  of  religion,  are  therefore  perilous 
in  common-weals,  which  hath  no  continuance  longer 
than  religion  hath  all  reverence  done  unto  it. 

Hooker-, 
Her  guard  is  chastity; 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel. 
And  like  a  quiver'd  nymph  with  aiTows  keen 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths, 
Infamous  hills  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.      Milton. 

Dictate  propitious  to  my  duteous  ear. 
What  arts  can  captivate  the  changeful  seer: 
For  perilous  th'  assay,  unheard  the  toil 
T'  elude  the  prescience  of  a  God  by  guile.      Pope, 

2.  It  is  used  by  way  of  emphasis,  or  ludi^ 
crous  exaggeration  of  any  thing  bad. 

Thus  was  th'  accomplish'd  squire  endu'd 
With  gifts  and  knowledge  per''lous  shrewd. 

Hudibrafu 

3.  Smart;  witty.  In  this  sense  it  is,  I 
think,  only  applied  to  children,  and  pro- 
bably obtained  its  signification  from  the 
notion,  that  children  eminent  for  wit  do 
not  live;  a  witty  boy  was  therefore  a 
/lerilous  boy,  or  a  boy  in  danger.  It  is 
vulgarly  fiarlous. 

'Tis  a  perHous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  ibrwaid,  capable; 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.    Shaksp. 
Pe'rilously,     per'ril-us-le,    adv.    [from 

perilous.']     Dangerously. 
Pe'rilousxess,  per'ril-us-nds.  n.  ».  [from 

/lerilou-^.]  Dangerousness. 
Peui'meteh,  p6-rim'm(^-tCir.»'  i^  s.  [■^ept 
and  u,tTpeu;  /ieri7nei're,Fv.]  The  com- 
pass or  sum  of  all  the  sides  which  bound 
any  figure  of  what  kmd  soever,  whether 
rectilinear  or  mixed. 

By  compressing  the  glasses  still  more,  the  diame- 
ter of  this  ring  would  increase,  and  the  breadth  of 
its  orbit  or  perimeter  decrease,  until  another  new 
colour  emerged  m  the  cciiti-e  o/'  the  luit.     J^ncton 
PE'K10I),p(j'rt:-tid.i'^«  7i.  s.  ^Jicriodc.  r  r. 

TTif.tci-^.'] 

I.  A  circuit. 
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2.  Time  in  which  any  thing  is  performed, 
so  as  to  begin  again  in  the  same  man- 
ner. 

Tell  these,  that  the  sun  is  fixed  in  the  centre,  that 
the  earth  with  all  the  planets  roll  round  the  sun  in 
their  several  periods;  they  cannot  admit  a  syllable 
of  this  new  doctrine.  fVatts- 

3.  A  staled  number  of  years;  a  round  of 
time,  at  the  end  of  which  the  things 
comprised  within  the  calculation  shall 
return  to  the  state  in  which  they  were 
at  the  bci^inning. 

A  cycle  or  period  is  an  account  of  years  that  has 
a  beginning  and  end,  and  begins  again  as  often  as 
it  ends.  Holder. 

W  e  stile  a  lesser  space  a  cycle,  and  a  greater  by 
the  name  of  period,  and  you  may  not  improperly 
call  the  beginning  of  a  large  period  the  epocha 
thereof.  Holder  on  Time. 

4.  'I'hc  end  or  conclusion. 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  tlieir  tyraimy, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play.  Shak. 

There  is  nothing  so  secret  that  shall  not  be  brought 
to  light  within  tlie  compass  of  our  world;  whatso- 
ever concerns  this  sublunary  world  in  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  its  duration,  from  the  chaos  to  the  last  pe- 
riod. Burnet. 

What  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  of  plots  and  their  last  fatal  periods! 
Oh!  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time,  Addison. 

5.  The  state  at  which  any  thing  termi- 
nates. 

Beauty's  empires,  like  to  greater  states, 
Have  certain  j)t7-io(fo  set,  and  hidden  fates.  Suckling. 

Light-conserving  stones  must  be  set  in  the  sun 
before  they  retain  light,  and  the  light  will  appear 
greater  or  lesser,  until  they  come  to  their  utmost  pe- 
riod. Digby. 

6.  Length  of  duration. 

Some  experiment  would  be  made  how  by  art  to 
make  plants  more  lasting  than  their  ordinary  ^jeriorf; 
as  to  make  a  stalk  of  wheait  last  a  whole  year. 

Bacon. 

7.  A  complete  sentence  from  one  full  stop 
to  another. 

Periods  are  beautiful,  when  they  are  not  too 
long:  for  so  they  have  their  strength  too  as  in  a  pike 
or  javelin.  Ben  Jonson. 

Is  this  the  confidence  you  gave  me.' 
Lean  on  it  safely,  not  a  period 
Shall  be  unsaid  for  me.  Milton. 

Syllogism  is  made  use  of  to  discover  a  fallacy, 
cuuniiigly  wrapt  up  in  a  smooth  period.  Locke. 

For  the  assistance  of  memories,  the  first  words  of 
every  period  in  every  page  may  be  written  in  dis- 
tinct colours.  Watts. 
3.  A  course  of  events,  or  series  of  things 
memorably  ternunated:  as,  the  Jieriods 
of  an  enipire. 

From  the  tongue 
The  unfinisb'd  period  falls.  Thomson. 

Jo  Pe'riod,  pe're-ud,  -u.  a.  [from  the 
jiouii.J   To  put  an  end  to.   A  bad  word. 

i  Your  letter  he  desires 

To  those  have  shut  him  up,  which  failing  to  him, 
Periods  his  comfort.  Shaksp. 

Pkrio'dic.^l,  pe-re-6d'de-kal.  ?    adj.  [/2e- 

Perio'dick,  p^-r^-od'tk."""  ^  riodi^ue, 
French;  from  period.'] 

1.  Circular;  making  a  circuit;  making  a 
revolution. 

Was  the  earth's  periodick  motion  always  in  the 
same  plane  with  that  uf  the-  diurnal,  we  should  miss 
of  those  kindly  increases  of  day  and  night.  Dcrham. 
Four  moons  perjietually  roll  round  the  planet 
Jupiter,  and  are  carried  along  with  him  in  his  peii- 
odiml  circuit  round  the  sun.  Wcdts. 
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2.  Happening  by  revolution  at  some  sta- 
ted time. 

Astrological  imdertakers  would  raise  men  out  of 
some  slimy  soil,  impregnated  with  the  mfluence  of 
the  stars  upon  some  remarkable  and  periodical  con- 
junctions. Bentley. 

3.  Regular;  performing  some  action  at 
stated  times. 

The  confusion  of  mountains  and  hollows  furnished 
me  with  a  probable  reason  for  those  periodical  foun- 
tains in  Switzerland,  which  flow  only  at  such  parti- 
cular hours  of  the  day.  Addison. 

4.  Relating  to  periods  or  revolutions. 

It  is  implicitly  denied  by  Aristotle  in  his  politicks, 
in  that  discourse  against  Plato,  who  measured  the 
vicissitude  and  mutation  of  states  by  a  periodical 
fatality  of  number.  Broicn. 

Peiuo'dicallv,  pe-r6-6d'dd-kal-6.  adv. 
ffrom  fieriodical.']     At  stated  periods. 

The  three  tides  ought  to  be  understood  of  the 
space  of  the  night  and  day,  then  there  will  be  a  re- 
gular flux  and  reflux  thrice  in  that  time  every  eight 
hours  periodically.  Broome. 

Perio'steum,  p^r-d-6s'tshum,  n.  s.  \jre^] 
and  ere'ev;  fieriostc.,  Fr  ] 
,  All  the  bones  are  covered  with  a  veiy  sensible 
membrane,  called  the  periosteum.  Cheyne. 

Peri'phery,  pe-rlf'fe-re.  ?i.  s.  [^Tre^t  and 
(peptii;  fieii/ihcrie,  French.]  Circumfe- 
rence. 

Neither  is  this  sole  vital  faculty  sufficient  to  ex- 
terminate noxious  humours  to  the  periphery  or  out- 
ward parts.  Harvey 
To  Pe'riphrase,  p^-rif'fiaze.  v.  a.  \Jieri- 
phraser^  French.]  To  express  one 
word  by  many;  to  express  by  circumlo- 
cution. 
Peri'phrasis,  pi-rif'fra-sis.62"  n.  s.  [w£f/- 
<Ppei<ni;  fieri/i/irase,  Fr,]  Circumlocu- 
tion; use  of  many  words  to  express  the 
sense  of  one;  as,  for  death.,  we  may  say, 
the  loss  of  life. 

She  contains  all  bliss, 
And  makes  the  world  but  her  periphrasis.    Cleavel. 
They  make  the  gates  of  Thebes  and  the  mouths 
of  this  river  a  constant  periphrasis  for  this  number 
seven.  Brown. 

They  shew  their  learning  uselessly,  and  make  a 
long  periphi-asis  on  every  word  of  the  book  they  ex- 
plain- Watts. 
The  periphrases  and  circumlocutions,  by  which 
Homer  expresses  the  single  act  of  dying,  have  sup- 
plied succeeding  poets  with  all  their  manners  of 
phrasing  it.  Pope. 
Periphra'stical,  p^r-re-fras'te-kal.  adj. 
[from  fieri/i/irasis  ]  Circumlocutory; 
expressing  the  sense  of  cue  word  in 
many. 

Peripneumo'ivy,    p^r-ip-nu'mo  ii6.         > 
Peuipneumo'nia,    per-ip-nu-mo'ne-a.    5 
n.  s.   [TTip]  and  yrvsvu-uv;  peripneumonie^ 
French.]   An  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 
Lungs  oft  imbibing  phlegmatick  and  melancho- 
lick  humours,  are  now  and  then  deprehended  schir- 
rhous,  by  dissipation  of  the  subtiler  parts,  and  lapi- 
dification  of  the  grosser  that  may  be  left  indurated, 
through  the  gross  rcliques  of  peripneumonia,  or  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs.  Harvey 
A  peripneumony  is  the  last  fatal  symptom  of  every 
disease;  for  nobody  dies  without  a  stagnation  of  the 
blood  in  the  lungs,  which  is  the  total  extinction  of 
breath.                                                      Arbuthnot. 
To  Perish,  p^r'rish.  v.  n.  [^perir,  French; 

pereo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  die;  to  be  destroyed;  to  be  lost;  to 
come  to  nothing.     It  seems  to  have/or 
or  7V!(h  before  a  cause,  and  by  before 
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an  instrument.     Locke   has  by  before 
the  cause. 

I  burn,  I  pine,  I  perish, 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.  Shakspeare. 
If  I  have  seen  any  perish  for  want  of  clothing- 
then  let  mine  arm  fall  from  my  shoulder  blade.  Job. 
He  keepeth  back  his  soul  from  the  pit,  and  his 
life  from  p(ri.<ihing  by  the  sword.  J^j, 

They  perish  quickly  from  oflT  the  good  land. 

Deuteronomy. 

I  petish  loith  hunger.  Luke. 

The  sick,  when  their  case  comes  to  be  thou"ht 
desperate,  are  carried  out  and  laid  on  the  eartirto 
perish  without  assistance  or  pity.  Locke 

Characters  draun  on  dust,  that  the  first  breath  of 
wind  effaces,  are  altogether  as  useful  as  ihe 
thoughts  of  a  soul  that/jeris/i  in  thinking.        Locke 

Exposing  their  children,  and  leaving  them  in  the 
fields  to  perish  by  want,  has  been  the  practice. 

Still  when  the  lust  of  tyrant  pow'r  succeeds, 
Some  Athens  perishes,  or  some  Tully  bleeds   Pope 

In  the  Iliad,  the  anger  of  Achilles  had  cause.i  the 
death  of  so  many  Grecians;  and  in  the  Odyssey,  the 
subjects  perished  through  their  own  fault.         Pope, 
*.   To  be  m  a  perpetual  slaie  ot  decay. 

Duration,  and  time  which  is  a  part  of  it,  is  the 
idea  we  have  of  perishing  distance,  of  which  iiu  two 
parts  exist  together,  but  (bllow  in  succession;  as 
expansion  is  tlie  idea  of  lasting  distance,  all  whose 
parts  exist  together.  Locke. 

3.    To  he  lost  et<  rnally. 

These,  as  natural  brute  beasts  made  to  be  de- 
stroyed, speak  evil  of  the  things  they  understand  not 
and  shall  utterly  perish.  2  Peter. 

O  suffer  me  not  to  perish  in  my  sins:  Lord,  caresf 

thou  not  that  I  perish,  who  wilt  that  all  should  be 

saved,  and  that  none  should  perishJ  Morelon. 

io  PE'KISH,  p(§i^ish.  -v.  a.  To  destroy; 

to  decay.     Not  in  use. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sands. 
And  would  not  dash  me  with  their  ragged  sides; 
Because  thy  flinty  heart  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret.  Shaksp. 

Rise,  j)repar'd  in  black,  to  mourn  thy  perish'd 
'o'd-  Dryden. 

He  was  so  reserved,  that  he  would  impart  his  se- 
crets to  nobody;  whereupon  this  closeness  did  a  little 
perish  his  understandings.  Collier. 

Familiar  now  with  grief  your  ears  refrain, 
And  in  the  public  woe  forget  your  own, 
You  weep  not  for  a  pe7'ish'd  lord  alone.  Pope, 

Pe'rishabi.e,  p^rVish.a-bI.4'^«  adj.  [from 
perish.]  Liable  to  perish;  subject  to 
decay;  of  short  duration. 

W'e  derogate  from  his  eternal  power  to  ascribe  to 
them  the  same  dominion  over  our  immortal  souls 
which  they  have  over  all  bodily  substances  and  per- 
ishable natures.  Raleigh. 

To  these  purposes  nothing  can  so  much  contribute 
as  medals  of  undoubted  authority  not  perishable  by 
time,  nor  confined  to  any  certain  place.      Addison. 

It  is  princes'  greatest  present  felicity  to  reign  in 
their  subjects'  hearts;  but  these  are  too  perishable  to 
preserve  their  memories,  which  can  only  be  done 
by  the  pens  of  faithful  historians.  SKift. 

Human  nature  could  not  sustain  the  reflection  of 
having  all  its  schemes  and  expectations  to  deter- 
mine with  this  frail  and  perishable  composition  of 
flesh  and  blood.  Rogers. 

Thrice  has  he  seen  the  perishable  kind 
Of  men  decuy  Pope. 

Pe  risharleness,  per'r!sh-a-bl-nds.  n.  s. 
[from  perishable.]  Liableness  to  be 
destroyed;  liableness  lo  decay. 

Suppose  an  island  sepai-ate  from  all  commerce, 
but  having  nothing  because  of  its  commoness  and 
pel  ishablentss  fit  to  supply  the  place  of  money;  wnat 
reason  could  any  have  to  enlarge  possessions  beyond 
the  use  of  his  family.  Locke. 

Perista'ltick,  p^r^-stal'tik.  adj.  [vift- 
r£AAft»;  peristallique,  Fr.] 
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Perislaltick  motion  is  tbat  vermicular  motion  of 
tte  "Jts,  ""hich  is  made  by  the  contraction  of  the 
spiral  fibres,  whereby  the  excrements  are  pressed 
downwards  and  voided.  Q,uincy. 

The  perislaltick  motion  of  the  guts,  and  the  con- 
tinual expression  of  the  fluids,  will  not  suffer  the 
least  matter  to  be  applied  to  one  point  the  least  in- 
stant, ^irbutknot. 

Pekiste'rion,  pdr-is-t6'r^-in.  n.  s.  The 
herb  vervain.  Diet. 

Peristy'le,  p^r-is-stlle'.  n.  s.  \_fierisiUe, 
French.]     A  ciiculvtr  range  of  pillars. 

The  Villa  Gordiana  had  a  jierktyle  of  two  hun- 
dred pillai-s  Jirhuthnot. 

Pe'risystole,  p^r-e-sU'to-le.  n.  s.  \jT(pi 
and  a-yrsA);.]  The  pause  or  interval  be- 
tween the  two  motions  of  the  heart  or 
pulse:  namely,  that  of  the  systole  or 
contraction  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the 
diastole  or  dilatation.  Diet. 

Periione'um,  pSr-^-to-n^'im.  n.s.  [tti^i- 
Teixiot;  /leritoitie,  Fr.J  This  lies  im- 
mediately under  the  muscles  of  the 
lower  belly,  and  is  a  thin  soft  mem- 
brane, which  encloses  all  the  bowels 
contained  in  the  lower  belly,  covering 
all  the  inside  of  its  cavity.  Diet. 

Wounds  penetrating  into  the  belly,  are  such  as 
reach  no  fai-ther  iuwaid  than  to  the  pentoneum. 

Wiseman. 

Pe'rjure,  p^r'jure.  n.  s.  [/lerjurus,  Lat.] 
A  perjured  or  forsworn  person.  Not 
in  use. 

Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand. 
Thou  }ierjure,  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
Thou  art  incestuous.  Shaksp. 

To  PE'RJURE,  perjure,  v.  a.  [^fierjuro, 
Lati.i.]  To  forswear;  to  taint  with  per- 
jury. It  is  used  with  the  reciprocal 
pronoun:  as,  he  fierjured  hunt>elf. 

Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  the  right  hand 
hperjur''d  to  the  bosom.'  Sliaksp. 

The  law  is  not  made  for  a  righteous  man,  but  for 
ttie  lawless  and  disobedient,  for  peijwred  persons. 

1  Timothy. 
Pe'rjurer,  p^r'jilr-i\r.8»  7i.  s.  [from^^rr- 
jurc]     One  that  swears  falsely. 

The  common  oath  of  the  Scythians  was  by  the 
sworil  and  fire;  for  that  they  accounted  those  two 
special  divine  powers,  which  should  work  venge- 
ance on  the  petjureis.  Spenser. 
Pe'kjury,  p^fjiir-e.  n.  s.  [/lerjurium, 
Latin.]  False  oath. 
My  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 

Cried  aloud What  scourge  for  perjwy 

Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 
And  so  he  vanished.  Shaksp. 

Pe'riwig,  p6r'r6-wig.  n.  s.  \jieruquf^  Fr.] 
Adscitiiious  hair;  hair  not  natural,  worn 
by  way  of  ornament  or  concealment  of 
baldness. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow; 
If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 
I'll  get  me  such  a  colourd perivoig.  Shaksp. 

It  off  nds  me  to  hear  a  robusteous  peritcig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  split  the  eais  of 
the  groundlings.  Shaksp. 

The  sun's 
DisheveI'd  beams  and  scatter'd  fires 
Serve  but  lor  ladies'  periicigs  and  lires 
In  lovers  sonnets.  Lonnt. 

Madam  Time,  be  ever  bald, 

I'll  not  thy  penwig  be  call'd.  Clcaveland. 

For  vailing  of  their  visages  his  highness  and  the 

marquis  bought  each  aperiici^,  somevihat  to  over- 

ihadow  their  foreheads.  If'ottoji. 

They  used  false  hair  or  periwigs.        ^buthnot. 


From  her  own  head  Megaia  takes 
A  periif  ig  of  twisted  snakes.  Stcift. 

To  Pe'riwig,  p^r'r6-wig.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.j     To  dress  in  false  hair. 

Now  when  the  winter's  keener  breath  began 
To  crystallize  the  Baltick  ocean. 
To  glaze  the  lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  baUl-pate  woods. 

Sylvester. 
N«  ar  the  door  an  entrance  gapes, 
Cruuded  round  with  antick  shapes, 
Discord  periicig'd  with  snakes, 
See  the  dreadful  strides  she  takes.  Swift. 

Pe'riwinkle,  p^r're-whi-kl.  n.  s. 

1.  A  small  shellfish:  a  kind  offish  snail. 

Thetis  is  represented  by  a  lady  of  a  brownish 
complexion,  her  hair  dishevelled  about  her  shoul- 
ders, upon  her  head  a  coronet  of  periwinkle  aud  es- 
calop  shells.  Peacham. 

2.  \_eicmatiii.']     A  plant. 

There  are  in  use,  for  the  prevention  of  the 
cramp,  bands  of  green  periwinkle  tied  about  the 
calf  of  the  leg.  Bacon. 

The  common  simples  with  us  are  comfrey,  bugle, 
ladies  mantle,  and  periwinkle.  Wiseman. 

To  Perk,  p^rk.  v.  n.  [from  perch.,  Skin- 
ner.^  To  hold  up  the  head  with  an  af- 
fected briskness. 

If,  after  all,  you  think  it  a  disgrace, 
That  Edward's  miss  thus  perks  it  m  your  face; 
To  see  a  piece  of  failing  flesh  and  blood, 
In  all  the  rest  so  impudently  good: 
Faith,  let  the  modest  mations  of  the  town 
Come  here  in  crouds,  and  stare  the  strumpet  down. 

Pope. 
To  Perk,  p^rk.  v.  a.   To  dress;  to  prank. 
'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livci-s  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perked  up  in  a  glisl'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Perk,  p^rk.  adj.  Pert;  brisk;  airy.  Ob- 
solete. 

My  ragged  ronts 
Wont  in  the  wind,  and  wag  their  wriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  avails.         Spenser. 

Pe'rlous,   per'liis.  adj.   [from  perilous.'] 
Dangerous;  full  of  I'azard. 
A  perlovs  passage  lies. 
Where  many  marcmaids  haunt,  making  false  me- 
lodies. Spenser. 
Late  he  far'd 
In  PhiEdria's  fleet  bark  over  the  perlous  shard. 

Spenser. 

Pe'rmagy,    p^r'm4-j6.    v.    s.     A    iiitle 

Turkish  boot.  Diet. 

Pe'rmanence,    per'ma-n^nse.    ')      n.     s 

Pe'rmanency,    p^r'ma-n^n-se.  3      [from 

permanent.] 

1.  Duration;  consistency;  continuance  in 
the  same  state;  lastingness. 

Salt,  they  say,  is  the  basis  of  solidity  and  perma- 
nency in  compound  bodies,  without  which  the  other 
foui-  elements  might  be  variously  blended  tcether 
but  would  remain  iucompacted.  Boyle. 

Shall  I  dispute  whether  there  be  any  such  mate- 
rial being  that  hath  such  a  pennanence  or  fixedness 
in  being.'  Hale. 

From  the  permanency  and  immutability  of  nature 
hitherto,  they  argued  itspermanency  aiid  immutabi- 
lity for  the  future.  Burnet. 

2.  Continuance  in  rest. 

Such  a  punctum  to  our  conceptions   is  almost 

equivalent  to  pentianency  and  rest.  Bentley. 

PERMANENT,  p^r'ma-n^nt.  adj.  \jier- 

manent.,  Yvtnch;  permanens,  Lat.] 
1.   Durable;  not  decaying;  unchanged. 
If  the  authority  of  the  maker  do  prove  unchan^e- 
ableness  in  the  laws  which  God  hath  made,  then 
must  all  laws  which  he  bath  matie  be  necessarily 


lor  ever  permxment,  though  they  be  but  of  circum- 
stance only.  Hooker . 

That  eternal  duration  should  be  at  once,  is  utter- 
ly unconceivable,  and  that  one  permantnt  instant 
should  be  commeusui-ate  or  rather  equal  to  all  suc- 
cessions of  ages.  .Ifore. 

Pure  and  unchang'd,  and  needing  no  defence 
From  sins,  as  did  my  frailer  innocence; 
Their  joy  sincere,  with  no  more  son^ow  mixt. 
Eternity  stands  pei'manent  and  fist.  Vrydtn. 

2.   Of  long  continuance. 

His  meaning  is,  that  in  these,  or  such  other  light 
injuries,  which  either  leave  no  pennanenl  eflect,  or 
only  such  as  may  be  born  without  any  great  preju- 
dice, we  should  exercise  our  patience.     Kettlewdl. 

PE'RMANENTLY,per'ma-nent-l^.u£/r.[from 
permanent.]     Durably;  lastingly. 

It  does,  like  a  compact  or  consistent  body,  deny 
to  mingle  permanently  with  the  contiguous  liquor. 

Boxjle. 
Perma'nsion,  p^r-man'shi^n.   n.  s.  [from 
permaneo,  Latin.]     Continuance. 

Although  we  allow  that  haies  may  exchange 
their  sex  sometimes,  yet  not  in  that  vicissitude  it  is 
presumed;  from  female  unto  male,  and  from  male 
to  female  again,  and  so  in  a  circle  without  a  per- 
mansion  in  either.  Brown. 

Pe'rmeabi.e,  p^r'm^-a-bl.  adj.  [from/it-r- 
77ieo,  Latin.]  Such  as  may  be  passed 
through. 

The  pores  of  a  bladder  are  not  easily  permeable 
by  air.  Hoyle. 

Pe'rmeaxt,  p^r'me-ant.  adj.  [^/lerftieariSj 
Lat.]     Passing  through. 

It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  takcth  leave  of  the 
permeant  parts  at  the  moutiis  of  the  meseraicks. 

Browut 
To  PE'RMEATE,  p^i-'m^-ite.  v.  a.  [per- 
?neo,  Latin.]     To  pass  through. 

This  heat  evaporates  and  elevates  the  water  of 
the  abyss,  pervading  not  only  tlie  fissures,  but  the 
very  bodies  of  the  strata,  pernuating  the  interstices 
of  the  sand,  or  other  matter  vvhereof  they  consist. 

Woodward. 

Permea'tion,  p^r-m^-i'shin.  n.  *.  [from 

permeate.]  The  act  of  passing  through. 

Permi'scible,   p^r-mis'se-bl.   adj.   [from 

permiseeo,    Latin.]     Such    as    rnay   be 

mingled. 

Permi'ssible,  per-mis'se-bl.  adj.  [permis- 

sus,  Latin.]      What  may  be  permitted. 

Permi'ssion,   p^r-mish'i\n.  n.  s.   [^/lermis- 

sion,  Fr.  per?nis&us,  Lat.]     Allowance; 

grant  of  liberty. 

With  thy  permission  then,  and  thus  forewarn'd. 
The,  willinger  I  go.  Milton. 

You  have  gi\  en  me  your  permission  for  this  ad- 
dress, and  encouraged  me  by  your  perusal  and  ap- 
probation. Drydtn. 

PER MrSSlVE,per-mls'siv.i"af//".  [from 
permitto^  Latin.] 

1.  Granting  liberty,  not  favour;  not  hin- 
deriiig,  though  not  approving. 

We  bid  this  be  done, 
VMien  evil  deeds  have  their  fenniim-e  pass, 
And  not  the  punishment.  Shakspeare. 

Hypocrisy,  the  only  evil  that  walks 
Invisible,  except  to  God  alone 
By  his  pennissive  will,  through  heav'u  and  earth. 

Millmi. 

2.  Granted;  suffered  without  hinderance; 
not  auth(  rized  or  favoured. 

If  this  doth  authorise  usury,  vvhicli  before  was  but 
ptrmisiive,  it  is  better  to  mitigate  usury  by  declaia- 
tiun,  than  to  suffer  it  to  lage  by  connivance. 

Baco^i 

Thus  I  embolden'd  spake,  and  freedom  us'd 
Pi'-nisiire,  and  acceptance  found.  .Vilion 
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Clad 
Willi  w\\  At  pel  missive  glory  since  his  fall 
\Va^  left  him,  ov  false  glitter.  Milton. 

Pkrmi'ssivei.y,  per-nus'siv-16.  adT/,[from 
f in- mi's  Rive.']  By  bare  allowance;  with- 
out hinderance. 

As  to  a  war  for  the  propagation  ol"  the  christian 
faiti),  I  would  be  glad  to  liear  spoken  concerning 
tlie  lawfulness,  not  only  penuissircZy,  but  whether  it 
be  not  obligatory  to  christian  princes  to  design  it. 

Bacon. 
Permi'stion,  p^r-mls'tshun.*''*  n.  s.  [/ler- 

mistus,  Latin.]     The  act  of  mixing. 
To  PERMI'T,  per-inlt'.   v.  a.  [fiermitlo, 
Lat.  /lennettre,  Fr.l 
1.  To  allow  without  command. 

What  things  God  doth  neither  command  nor  for- 
bid, the  same  hepermitteth  with  approbation  either 
to  be  done  or  left  undone.  Hooker. 

2.  To  suffer  without  authorizing  or  ap- 
proving. 

3.  To  allow  J  to  suffer. 

Women  keep  silence  in  the  churches;  for  it  is  not 
permitted  unto  them  to  speak.  I  Corinthians. 

Ye  gliding  ghosts,  permit  me  to  relate 
Thy  mystick  wonders  of  your  sileot  state.     Dryden, 

Age  oppresses  us  by  the  same  degrees  that  it  in- 
structs us,  and  permits  not  that  our  mortal  mem- 
bers, which  are  frozen  with  our  years,  should  re- 
tain (he  vigour  of  our  youth.  Lh-yden. 

We  should  not  permit  an  allowed,  possible,  great 
and  weighty  good  to  slip  out  of  our  thoughts,  with- 
out leaving  any  relish,  any  desire  of  itself  there. 

Locke. 

After  men  have  acquired  as  much  as  the  laws 
permit  them,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  take 
care  of  the  publick.  Sivift. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate;  but  what  thou  liv'st, 
Live  well;  how  loiig,  bow  short,  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton. 

If  the  course  of  truth  be  permitted  unto  itself  it 
cannot  escape  many  errours.  Brown. 

To  the  gods  permit  the  rest.  Dryden. 

Whatever  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight; 
Laws,  empire,  all  peiinitted  to  the  sword.  Dryden. 

Let  us  not  aggravate  our  sorrows, 
But  to  the  gods  permit  th'  event  of  things.  Mdison. 
Pekmi't,  per'niit.*82  n.  s.  A  written  per- 
iTiission  from  an  officer  for  transporting 
of  goods  from  place  to  place,  showing 
the  duty  on  them  to  have  been  paid. 
Permi'ttance,  per'mit'tanse.  n.  s.  [from 
fierinic.']  Allowance;  forbearance  of 
opposition;  permission.     A  bad  word. 

When  this  system  of  air  comes,  by  divine  permit- 
tance, to  be  corrupted  by  poisonous  acrimonious 
steams,  what  havock  is  made  in  all  living  creatuies? 

Derham. 
Permi'xtion,  per-miks'tshiin.  n.  s.  [from 
/lermiatus,  Lat."|     The  act  of  mingling; 
the  state  of  being  mingled. 

They  fell  into  the  opposite  extremity  of  one  na- 
ture in  Christ,  the  divine  and  human  naturei  in 
Christ,  in  their  conceits,  by  permixtion  and  confu- 
sion of  substances,  and  of  properties  growing  into 
one  upon  their  adunation.  Brerewood. 

Permuta'tion,  p^r-mu-ta'shian.  n.  s.  [fier- 
mufatiorii^  Fr.  fiermutatio^  Latin.]  Ex- 
change of  one  for  another. 

A  permutation  of  number  is  frequent  in  langua- 
ges. Bentley. 

Gold  and  silver,  by  their  rarity,  are  wonderfully 
titted  for  the  use  of  permvtation  for  all  sorts  of  com- 
modities. Ray. 
To  Permu'te,  p^r-mute'.  v.  a.  [fiermuto, 
Latin;   permuter.,   Fr.]     To  exchange. 
Permu'ter,  per-miVti'ir."'^  n.  s.  \jiermu- 
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tant.,  Fr.  ivovci permute.']  An  exchanger; 
he  who  permutes. 
PERNI'CIOUS,  p^r-nish'tis.252  adj.  {fier- 
niciosua,  Latin;  pernicieux,  Fr.] 

1.  Mischievous  in  tlie  highest  degree;  de- 
structive.- 

To  remove  all  out  of  the  church,  whereat  they 
shew  themselves  to  be  sorrowful,  would  be,  as  we 
are  persuaded,  hurtful,  if  not  pernicious  thei^'into. 

Hooker. 
I  call  you  servile  ministers. 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  high  engender'd  battles,  'gainst  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.  Sliaksp. 

Let  this  pernicious  hour 
Stand  ay  accursed  in  the  kalendar!  ShaJap. 

2.  [^fiernix,  Lat.]  Quick.  An  use  which 
1  have  found  only  in  MiUon,  and  which, 
as  it  produces  an  ambiguity,  ought  not 
to  be  imitated. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Provide,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.   Milton. 

Perni'ciously,  per-nish'us-i6.  adv.  [from 
pernicious.]  Destructively;  mischiev- 
ously; ruinously. 

Some  wilful  wits  wilfully  against  their  own  know- 
ledge, perniciously  against  their  own  conscience, 
have  taught.  ^Sscham. 

All  the  commons 
Hate  him  perniciotisly,  and  wish  him 
Ten  fathom  deep.  Shaksp. 

Perni'oiousness,    per-nish'tis-n^s.   n.    s. 
[fronj  pernicious.]     Tlie  quality  of  be- 
ing pernicious. 
Perni'city,  p^r-nis's^-te.  n.  s.  [irom  per- 
nix.]     Swiftness;  celerity. 

Others  armed  with  hard  shells,  others  with  pric- 
kles, the  rest  that  have  no  such  armature  endued 
with  great  swiftness  or  pernicity.  Ray. 

Perora'tion,  p^r-6-ri'shun.  n.  s.  \_pero- 
ratio,  Latin.]  The  conclusion  of  an  ora- 
tion. 

What  means  this  passionate  discourse? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstances?     Shaksp. 

True  woman  to  the  last — my  peroration 
I  come  to  speak  in  spite  of  suffocation.  Smart. 

To  Perpe'nd,  p^r-p^nd'.  v.  a.  \_perpendo, 
Latin.]  To  weigh  in  the  mind;  to  con- 
sider attentively. 

Thus  it  remains  and  the  remainder  thus; 
Perpend.  Shaksp. 

Perpend,  my  princess,  and  give  ear.  Shakspeare. 
Consider  the  different  conceits  of  men,  and  duly 
perpend  the  imperfection  of  their  discoveries. 

Brown. 
Peri'e'nder,  per-pend'iir.  n.  *.  [perpigjie, 

French.]     A  coping  stone. 
Perpe'ndicle,  per'p^n-de-kl.  n.  s.   \jier- 
pendicule,  French;  perpendiculum.,  Lat.] 
Any  thing  hanging  down  by  a  straight 
line.  Diet. 

PERPENDI'CULAR,p^r-p^n-dik'6-ldr 
adj.  [Jierpendiculaire,  Fr.  perpendicu- 
larisy  Lat.] 
1.  Crossing  any  other  line  at  right  angles. 
Of  two  lines,  if  one  be  perpendicular, 
the  other  is  perpendicular  too. 

If  in  a  line  oblique  their  atoms  rove, 
Or  in  a  perpendicular  they  move ; 
If  some  advance  not  slower  in  their  race. 
And  some  more  swift,  how  could  they  be  entangled? 

Blackmore. 
The  angle  of  incidence,  is  that  angle,  which  the 
line,  described  by  the  incident  ray,  contains  with 
the  peipendicular  to  the  reflecting  or  refracting  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  incidence.  J^ewlon. 
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2.  Cutting  the  horizon  at  right  angles. 
Some  define  the  perpendicular  altitude  of  the 
highest  mountains  to  be  four  miles.  Brown. 

Perpendi'culak,  pdr-p^n-dlk'u-llr.  n.  s. 
A  line  crossing  the  horizon  at  right 
angles. 

Though  the  quantity  of  water  thus  rising  and  fal- 
ling be  nearly  constant  as  to  the  whole,  yet  it  va- 
ries in  the  several  parts  of  the  globe;  by  reason  that 
the  vapours  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  are  not  re- 
stored down  again  in  a  perpendicular  upon  the  same 
precise  tract  of  land.  Woodtoard. 

Perpendi'cularly,  p^r-pdn-dik'ki-lir- 
16.  adv.  [from  perpendicular.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  cut  another 
line  at  right  angles. 

2.  In  the  direction  of  a  straight  line  up 
and  down. 

Ten  masts  attacht  make  not  the  altitude. 
Which  thou  hast  perpe/uiicu/aWi/ fall'n.  Shakspeare. 
Irons  refrigerated  north  and  south,  not  only  ac- 
quire a  directive  faculty,  but  if  cooled  upright  an* 
pei-pendicularly,  they  will  also  obtain  the  same. 

Brown. 

Shoot  up  an  arrow  perpendicularly  (roxa  the  earth, 

the  arrow  will  return  to  your  foot  again.         More. 

All  weights  naturally  move  perpendicularly  down- 

r,^'"'"^-  Ray- 

Perpendicula'rity,    p6r-p^n-dik-u-lar'. 

e-t6.  n.  s.  [from  perpendicular.]     The 

state  of  being  perpendicular. 

The  meeting  of  two  lines  is  the  primary  essential 
mode  or  difference  of  an  angle;  tlie  perpendiculari' 
ty  of  these  lines  is  the  difference  of  a  right  angle. 

Watts. 

Pekpe'nsion,  p^r-pSn'shin.   n.  a.  [from 

perpend.]    Consideration.     Not  in  use. 

Unto  reasonable  perpensions  it  hath  no  place  in 

some  sciences.  6rown. 

To  PE'RPETR  \TE,  p^r'pfi-trite.  v.  a. 
[perpetro,  Lat.  perfietrer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  commit;  to  act.  Always  in  an  ill 
sense. 

Hear  of  such  a  crime 
As  tragick  poets,  since  the  birth  of  time, 
Ne'er  feign 'd  a  thronging  audience  to  amace; 
But  true  and  perpetrated  in  our  days.  Tale. 

My  tender  infants  or  my  careful  sire. 
These  they  returning  will  to  death  require, 
Will  pei-petrate  on  them  the  first  design. 
And  take  the  forfeit  of  their  heads  for  mine.  Dryd. 

The  forest,  which,  in  afier-times, 
Fierce  Romulus,  for  perpetrated  crimes, 
A  sacred  refuge  made.  Dryden, 

2.  It  is  used  by  Butler  in  a  neutral  sense, 
in  compliance  with  his  verse,  but  not 
properly. 

Success,  the  mark  no  mortal  wit, 
Or  surest  hand  can  always  hit; 
For  whatsoe'er  we  perpetrate, 
We  do  but  row,  we're  steer'd  by  fate.      Hudibras. 
Perpetra'tion,    p6r-p6-tri'shiin.     n.    a. 
[from  perpetrate.] 

1.  The  act  of  committing  a  crime. 

A  desperate  discontented  assassinate  would,  after 
the  perpetration,  have  honested  a  mere  private  re- 
venge. WoUon. 

A  woman,  who  lends  an  ear  to  a  seducer,  may  be 
insensibly  drawn  into  the  perpHration  of  the  most 
violent  acts.  Clarissa. 

2.  A  bad  action. 

The  strokes  of  divine  vengeance,  or  of  men's  own 
consciences,  always  attend  injurious  perpetrations. 

King  Cluirles. 
Perpe'tual,  p^r-p^t'tshu-Hl.*"  adj.  [per- 
petuel,  Fr.  per/ietuus,  Lat.] 
Never  ceasing;  eternal  with  respect  to 
futurity. 
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L'uder  tlae  same  moral,  and  tbercfore  under  the 
lame  perpetual  law.  Holyday. 

Mine  is  a  love,  which  must  perpetual  be, 
If  you  can  be  so  just  asl  am  true.  Dryden. 

2.  Continual;  uninlen  upted;  perennial. 

Withiu  those  banks  rivei-s  now 
Stream,  and  perpttual  draw  their  humid  train. 

jyiUton. 

By  the  muscular  motion  and  perpetual  flux  of  the 

liquids,  a  great  pai-t  of  them  is  thrown  out  of  the 

\jQ^Y_  Arhathnot. 

3.  Perpetual  screw.  A  screw  which  acts 
against  the  teeth  of  a  wheel,  and  conti- 
nues its  action  without  end. 

A  ptrpetwd  scr'^w  hath  the  motion  of  a  wheel  and 
the  force  of  a  screw,  being  both  infinite.  Wiikins. 
Pekpe'tually,  p^r-p^t'tshu-al-le.  adv. 
[from  ficrfietual.'\  Constantly;  contin- 
ually; incessantly. 

This  verse  is  every  where  sounding  the  very  thing 
in  your  ears;  yet  the  numbers  are  perpetually  va- 
ried, so  that  the  same  sounds  arc  never  repeated 
twice.  Dryden. 

In  passing  from  them  to  great  distances,  doth  it 
not  grow  denser  and  denser  perpetually i  and  there- 
by cause  the  gravity  of  those  great  bodies  towards 
one  another?  Mwton. 

The  bible  and  common  prayer  book  in  the  vulgar 
tongue,  being  perpetually  read  in  churches,  have 
proved  a  kind  of  standaid  for  language,  especiallj* 
to  the  common  people.  Hwift. 

To  PKUPE'TUATE,  per-p^L'tshu-4ic. 
V.  a.  \_tierfietuer,  Fr.  fitr/xetuo^  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  perpetual;  to  preserve  from 
extinction;  to  eteriiize. 

Medals,  that  are  at  present  only  mere  curiosities, 
may  be  of  use  in  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life, 
and  at  the  same  time  pei-pctmle  the  glories  of  her 
majesty's  reign.  Addison. 

Men  cannot  devise  any  other  method  so  likely  to 
preserve  &aA  perpetuate  the  knowledge  and  belief  of 
a  revelation  so  necessary  to  mankind.  Forbes. 

2.  To  continue  without  cessation  or  inter- 
mission. 

What  is  it,  but  a  continued  perpetuated  voice  from 
heaven,  resounding  for  ever  in  our  ears?  to  give  men 
no  rest  in  their  sins,  no  quiet  from  Christ's  importu- 
nity, till  they  awake  from  their  lethargick  sleep, 
and  arise  from  so  mortiferous  a  state,  and  permit 
him  to  give  them  life.  Hamnwnd. 

Perpe tua'tion,  p^r-p^t-tshu-^'shCin.  n.  s. 
[from  /ler/ietuate.']  The  act  of  making 
perpetual;  incessant  continuance. 

Nourishing  hair  upon  the  moles  of  the  face,  is  the 
perpetuation  of  a  very  ancient  custom.  Broicn. 

Perpetu'ity,  p6r-pe-tu'^-t^.  n.  s.  [/ler/ie- 
(uite,  French;  /ler/ietuicas,  Latin.] 

1.  Duration  to  all  futurity. 

For  men  to  alter  those  laws,  which  God  for  joer- 
petuity  hath  established,  were  presumption  most 
intolerable.  Hooker 

Yet  am  1  better 
Than  one  that's  sick  o'  th'  gout,  since  he  had  rather 
Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 
By  the  sure  physician,  death.  Skaksp. 

Time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fiird  up  with  our  thanks; 
And  yet  we  should,  for  perpetuity, 
Go  hence  in  debt.  Shaksp. 

Nothing  wanted  to  his  noble  and  heroical  inten- 
tions, but  only  to  give  perpetuUy  to  that  which  was 
in  his  time  so  happily  established.  Bacon. 

There  can  be  no  other  assurance  of  the  pcptluity 
of  this  church,  but  what  we  have  from  him  that 
built  it.  Pearson. 

2.  Exemption  from  intermission  or  ces- 
sation. 

A  cycle  or  period  begins  again  as  often  as  it  ends, 

and  so  obtains  a  pirjjt/iutj/.  Holder. 

What  the  gospel  eujoini  is  a  constant  disposition 
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of  mind  to  practise  all  christian  virtues,  as  often  as  1 
time  and  opportunity  require;  and  not  a  pe^-petuity  \ 
of  exercise  and  action;  it  being  impossible  at  one 
and  the  same  time  to  discharge  vaiiety  of  duties. 

J^'elson. 
3.  Something  of  which  there  is  no  end. 
A  mess  of  pottage  for  a  birth-right,  a  present  re- 
past for  a  perpetuity.  South. 
The  ennobling  property  of  the  pleasure,  that  ac- 
crues to  a  man  from  religion,  is,  that  he  that  has 
the  property,  may  also  be  sure  of  the  perpetuUy. 

South. 
The  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  the  land 
Abhor  a  perpetuity  should  stand; 
Estates  have  wings,  and  hang  in  fortune's  power. 

Pope. 
To  PERPLE'X,  pdr-pl^ks'.   v.  a.   \_per- 
filexus,  Lai.] 

1.  To  disturb  with  doubtful  notions;  lo  en- 
tangle; to  make  anxious;  to  tease  with 
suspense  or  ambiguity;  to  distract;  to 
embarrass;  to  puzzle. 

Being  greatly  perplexed  in  his  mind,  he  deter- 
mined to  go  into  Persia.  1  .j'^accabees. 

Themselves  with  doubts  the  day  and  ni^cht  per- 
plex. DenJiam. 

He  perplexes  the  minds  of  the  fair  sex,  with  nice 
speculations  of  philosophy,  when  he  should  engage 
their  hearts.  Dryden. 

We  can  distinguish  no  general  truths,  or  at  least 
shall  be  apt  lo  perplex  the  mind.  Locke. 

My  way  of  stating  the  main  question  is  plain  and 
clear;  yours  obscure  and  ambiguous:  mine  is  fitted 
to  insU'uct  and  inform;  yours  to  perpltx  and  con- 
found a  reader.  Waterlmid. 

2.  To  make  intricate;  to  involve;  to  com- 
plicate. 

Their  way 
Lies  through  the  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood. 

J^ilton. 
We  both  are  involv'd 
In  the  same  intricate  perplext  distress.        Mdison. 
What  was  thought  obscure,  pei-plexed,  and  too 
hard  for  our  weak  parts,  will  lie  open  to  the  under- 
standing in  a  fair  view.  Locke. 

3.  To  plague;  to  torment;  to  vex.  A  sense 
not  proper,  nor  used. 

Chloe's  the  wonder  of  her  sex, 
'Tis  well  her  heart  is  tender. 

How  might  such  killing  eyes  perplex, 
With  virtue  to  defend  her.  Granville. 

Pekple'x,  p^r-pl^ks'.  adj.  \jierlilex,  Fr. 
fierfiltxus,  Latin.]  Intricate;  difficult. 
Per/ilexed  is  the  word  in  use. 

How  the  soul  directs  the  spirits  for  the  motion  of 
the  body,  according  to  the  several  animal  exigents, 
is  perplex  in  the  theory.  Glanville. 

Perple'xedly,  pdr-pllks'ed-le.»"*  adv. 
[from  /urfilexed.']  Intricately;  with  in- 
volution. 

Perple'xedness.  pdr-pl^ks'^d-nes.^^'n.  s. 
[from  /iLT/ilexed.~\ 

1.  Embarrassment;  anxiety. 

2.  I. itiic  cy;  involution,  difficulty. 

Obscurity  and  perplexedness  have  been  cast  upon 
St.  Paul's  epistles  from  without.  Locke. 

Perple'xity,  per-pleks'd-l^.  n.  s.  [/ler- 
fi/exitr^,  Fr.] 

1.  Anxiety;  distraction  of  mind. 

The  fear  of  him  ever  since  hath  put  me  into  such 
perplexity  as  now  yon  found  me.  Sidney. 

Perplexity  not  suffering  them  to  be  idle,  they 
think  and  do,  as  it  were,  in  a  phrensy.        Hooker. 

The  royal  virgin,  whicii  beheld  from  far, 
In  pciisivf  plight  and  sail  ptrplexity, 

The  whole  achievement  of  this  doubtful  war, 
Came  runniug  fast  to  peet  his  victory.        Spenser. 

2.  Einangiemcnt;  intricacy 

Let  biju  look  for  the  labyrinth;  for  I  caooot  dis- 
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cern  any,  unless  in  the  perplexity  of  his  own  thoughts 

StUlingfieet. 
Perpota'i  ION,  per-p6-ti'slidn.  r.  ^.  \^fier 
and  poto,  Latin.]  The  act  of  drinking 
largely. 
Pe'rquisite,  per'kv.iz-it.*^^  n.  s.  [/lerqiii- 
situsy  Latin.]  Something  gained  by  a 
place  or  office  over  and  above  the 
settled  wages. 

Tell  me,  perfidious,  was  it  fit 
To  make  my  cream  a  perquisite. 
And  steal  to  mend  your  wages?       TVidoic  and  Cat. 
To  an  honest  mind,  the  best  perquisites  of  a  place 
are  the  advantages  it  gives  a  man  of  doing  good. 

Jidiiison . 
To  what  your  lawful  perquisites  amount.     Stoift. 

Pf.rquisi'tion,  p^r-kw^  zish'Cin.  n.  s. 
^fierquisitus,  Lat.]  An  accurate  inquiry; 
atiioroiii^h  search.  Ainsivorth. 

Pe'rquisitkd,  pdr'kw6'zi-t^d.  adj.  [from 
ptr./uinite.']    Supplitci  with  p -iquisites. 

But  what  avails  the  piide  of  gardens  rare, 
However  royal,  or  however  fair, 
\i perquiailtd  varlets  frequent  stand. 
And  each  new  walk  must  a  new  lax  demand.' 

Savage 

Pe'rry,  pdr'r^.  n.  ,y.  [/joire,  French,  from 
/ioire.~^  Cider  made  of  peais. 

Perry  is  the  next  liquor  in  esteem  after  cyder,  in 
the  ordering  of  wiiich,  let  not  your  pears  be  over 
ripe  before  you  grind  them;  and  with  some  sorts  of 
pears,  the  mixing  of  a  few  crabs  in  the  grinding  is 
of  gieat  advantage,  making  ptrn/  equal  to  the  red- 
streak  cyder.  Mortimer. 

To  PE'RSECUTE,  per's^-kute.  -u.  a. 
^/lersecuter.,  Fr.  fierseciitus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  harass  with  penalties;  to  pursue 
with  malignity.  It  is  generally  used  of 
penalties  inflicted  for  opinions. 

1  persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  Acts. 

2.  To  pursue  with  repeated  acts  of  ven- 
geance or  enmity. 

They  might  have  faJlen  down,  being  persecuted  of 
vengeance,  and  scattered  abroad.  IVisdom. 

Relate, 
For  what  offence  the  queen  of  heav'n  began 
To  persecute  so  brave,  so  just  a  man.  Dryden. 

3.  To  importune  much:  as,  ha  persecutes 
me  with  daily  solicitations. 

Pehseuu'tion,  p^r-se-ku'shiin.  n.  s.  [^fier- 
secun.n,  Vr.  persecution  Lat.  from/jer- 
secute.~^ 
I.  The  act  or  practice  of  persecuting. 

The  Jews  raised  persecuiion  against  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  and  expelled  them.  Acts, 

He  endeavoured  to  prepare  his  charge  for  the  re- 
ception of  the  impending  perseciUioti;  that  they 
might  adorn  their  profession,  and  not  at  the  same 
time  suffer  for  a  cause  of  righteousness,  and  as  evil 
doers.  Fell. 

Wc^yj  persecution  shall  arise 
On  all,  who  in  the  worship  persevere 
Of  spirit  and  truth.  MxUo^. 

The  deaths  and  sufferings  of  the  primitive  chris- 
tians had  a  great  share  in  the  conversion  of  iluise 
learned  pagans,  who  lived  in  the  ages  of  perstcvr 
tion.  Addison, 

2   The  state  of  being  persecuted. 

Our  necks  are  under  ;)ersfcit/ion,  we  labour  and 
have  no  rest.  Lainentatiot^. 

CI  ristian  fortitude  and  patience  had  their  oppor- 
tunity in  times  of  affliction  and  per^tcvJtiim.    Sprat. 

Pe'rsecltoh,  per'st'-kij-liir.^'*  ;/.  ,y.  [/jer. 
sicu  cur.  Fiencii;  ivoxu  persecute.^  One 
wlio    harasses   others   with   continued 
inali^nity. 
Wh»t  man  can  do  against  them,  not  afraid. 


PER 


PER 


PER 


Though  to  the  death;  against  such  ciuelties 
With  inwanl  consolations  lecompcns'd ; 
And  oft  supported  so,  as  shall  amaze 
Their  [troudest  persecutors.  Milton. 

Henry  rejected  the  pope's  supremacy,  but  retain- 
ed every  corruption  besides,  and  became  a  cruel 
persecutor.  Stcift. 

Perseve'rance,  per-s6-ve'ranse.  n.  s. 
\^fier severance.)  Fr.  perse-verantiuy  Lat. 
This  word  was  once  improperly  accent- 
ed on  the  second  syllable.] 

1.  Persisthig  in  any  design  or  attempt; 
steadiness  in  pursuits;  constancy  in  pro- 
gress. It  is  applied  alike  to  good 
and  ill. 

The  king-becoming  graces, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness; 
1  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

Perseverance  keeps  honour  bright; 
To  have  done,  is  to  hang  quite  out  of  fashion, 
Like  rusty  mail  in  monumental  mockery.      Shaksp. 

They  hate  repentance  more  than  perseverance  in 
a  fault.  King  Charles. 

Wait  the  seasons  of  providence  with  patience  and 
perseverance  in  the  duties  of  our  calling,  what  diffi- 
culties soever  we  may  encounter.  UEstrange. 

Patience  and  perseverance  overcome  the  greatest 
difficulties,  Clarissa. 

And  pe7-severance  with  his  batter'd  shield.  Brooke. 

2.  Continuance  in  a  state  of  grace. 

We  place  the  grace  of  God  in  the  throne,  to 
rule  and  reign  in  the  whole  work  of  conversion,  per- 
severance, and  salvation.  Hammond. 
Perseve'rant,  p^r-si-v6'rant.  adj.  [_fier- 
severant,  Yr.  ^lerseverans^  Latin.]  Per- 
sisting; constant.  Ainaivorth. 
To  Perseve're,  p^r-s^-vere'.  -v.  n.  \jitr- 
severoy  Lat.  /lerseverer,  Fr.  This  word 
was  anciently  accented  less  properly,  on 
the  second  syllable.]  To  persist  in  an 
attempt;  not  to  give  over;  not  to  quit 
the  design. 

But  my  rude  rausick,  which  was  wont  to  please 
Some  dainty  eai-s,  cannot  with  any  skill 

The  dreadful  tempest  of  her  wrath  appease. 
Nor  move  the  dolphin  from  her  stubborn  will; 
But  in  her  pride  she  doth  persevere  still.      Spenser. 

Thrice  happy  if  they  know 
Their  happiness,  and  persevere  upright!        Milton. 

Thus  beginning,  thus  we  persevere; 
Our  passions  yet  continue  what  they  were.  Ih-yden. 
To  persevere  in  any  evil  course,  makes  you  un- 
happy in  this  life,  and  will  certainly  throw  you  into 
everlasting  torments  in  the  next.  fVake. 

Perseve'ringly,  p^r-s6-vere'ing-l^.  adv. 
[from  persevere.^    With  perseverance. 
To  PERSrST,  p^r-sist.**7  v.  n.  [jiersisto, 
Lat.  fiersistcr.,  Fr.]    To  persevere;  to 
continue  firm;  not  to  give  over. 

Nothing  can  make  a  man  happy,  but  that  which 
shall  last  as  long  as  he  lasts:  for  an  immortal  soul 
shall  persist  in  being,  not  only  when  profit,  plea- 
sure, and  honour,  hut  when  time  itself  shall  cease. 

South. 
If  they  persist  in  pointing  their  batteries  against 
particular  persons,  no  laws  of  wai-  forbid  the  mak- 
ing reprisals.  Mdison. 
Peusi'stance,  pdr-sis'tanse.   ?  n.  s.  [from 
Persi'stency,  p^r-sis't^n-se.  5       persist. 
Persistence  seems  more  proper.] 

1,  The  state  of  persisting;  steadiness;  con- 
stancy; perseverance  in  good  or  bad. 

The  love  of  God  better  can  consist  with  the  in- 
deliberate commissions  of  many  sins,  than  with  an 
allowed  persistance  in  any  one.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Obstinacy;  obduracy;  contumacy. 

Thou  think'st  me  as  far  in  the  devil's  book,  as 
Ihou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  &ni  persistency. 

Shakapean. 


Persi'stive,  p^r-sis'liv.i«7  adj.  [from  fier- 
sist."^  Steady;  not  receding  from  a  pur- 
pose; persevering. 

The  portractive  trjals  of  great  Jove 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men.        Shakspeare. 

PE'RSON,pdr's'n.^7°  n.s.  Ifiersonne,  Fr. 
/lersona,  Latin.] 

1.  Individual  or  particular  man  or  woman. 

A  person  is  a  thinking  intelligent  being,  that  has 
reason  and  reflection,  and  can  consider  itself  as  it- 
self, the  same  thinking  thing  in  different  times  and 
places.  Locke. 

2.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  opposed 
to  things,  or  distinct  from  them. 

A  zeal  for  persons  is  far  more  easy  to  be  pervert- 
ed, than  a  zeal  for  things.  Sprat. 

To  that  we  owe  the  safety  of  our  persons  and  the 
propriety  of  our  possessions.  Jltterhurij. 

3.  Individual;  man  or  woman. 

This  was  then  the  church,  which  was  daily  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  other  persons  received 
into  it.  Pearson. 

4.  Human  being,  considered  with  respect 
to  mere  corporal  existence. 

'Tis  in  her  heart  alone  that  you  must  reign; 
You'll  find  her  person  difficult  to  gain.         Dryden. 

5.  Man  or  woman  considered  as  present, 
acting  or  suflFering. 

If  I  am  traduc'd  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person; 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shakspeare. 

The  rebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  small  time, 
and  for  their  peisons  shewed  no  want  of  courage. 

Bacon, 

6.  A  general  loose  term  for  a  human  be- 
ing; one;  a  man. 

Be  a  person''s  attainments  ever  so  great,  he  should 
always  remember  that  he  is  God's  creature. 

Clarissa. 

7.  One's  self;  not  a  representative. 

When  I  purposed  to  make  a  war  by  my  lieuten- 
ant, I  made  declaration  thereof  by  my  chancellor; 
but  now  that  I  mean  to  make  war  upon  France  in 
person,  I  will  declare  it  to  you  myself.  Bacon. 

Our  Saviour  in  his  own  person,  during  the  time  of 
his  humiliation,  duly  observed  the  sabbath  of  the 
fourth  commandment,  and  all  other  legal  rites  and 
observations.  White. 

The  king  in  person  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound, 
And  holds  for  thrice  three  days  a  royal  feast.  Dryd. 

8.  Exterior  appearance. 

For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Man  or  woman  represented  in  a  ficti- 
tious dialogue. 

All  things  are  lawful  unto  me,  saith  the  apostle, 
speaking,  as  it  seemeth,  in  the  person  of  the  chris- 
tian gentile,  for  the  maintenance  of  liberty  in  things 
indifferent.  Hooker. 

These  tables  Cicero  pronounced,  under  the  per- 
son of  Crassus,  were  of  more  use  and  authority  than 
all  the  books  of  the  philosophers.  Baker. 

10.  Character. 

From  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage,  in  his 
new  person  of  a  sycophant  or  juggler,  instead  of  his 
former  person  of  a  prince,  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  the  courtiers  and  the  common  people, 
who  flocked  about  him,  that  one  might  know  where 
the  owl  was  by  the  flight  of  birds.  Bacon. 

He  hath  put  on  the  person  not  of  a  robber  and 
murtherer,  but  of  a  traitor  to  the  state.     Hayward. 

11.  Character  of  office. 

I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me: 
And  in  th'  administration  of  his  law, 
While  I  was  busy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place.  Shaksp. 

How  difiereut  is  the  same  man  from  himself,  as 


he  sustains  the  person  of  a  magistrate  and  that  of  a 
friend?  South. 

12.  [In  grammar.]  The  quality  of  the 
noun  that  modifies  the  verb. 

Dorus  the  more  blushed  at  her  smiling,  and  she 
the  more  smiled  at  his  blushing;  because  he  had, 
with  the  remembrance  of  that  plight  he  was  in,  for- 
got in  speaking  of  himself  the  third  person.  Sidney. 
If  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  person  singular 
has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the  fkst  person 
plural  is  with  greater  latitude.  Locke. 

Pe'rsonable,  per'sun-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
person.^ 

1 .  Handsome;  graceful;  of  good  appear- 
ance. 

Were  it  true  that  her  son  Ninias  had  such  a  sta- 
ture, as  that  Semiramis,  who  was  very  personable, 
could  be  taken  for  him;  yet  it  is  unlikely  that  she 
could  have  held  the  empire  forty-two  years  after  by 
any  such  subtil  ty.  Raleigh. 

2.  [In  law.]  One  that  may  maintain  any 
plea  in  a  judicial  court.         jUiisworth, 

Pe'rsonage,  p^r'siin-idje.^"  n.  s.  [person- 
age, Fr.] 

1.  A  considerable  person;  man  or  woman 
of  eminence. 

It  was  a  new  sight  fortune  had  prepared  to  those 
woods,  to  see  these  great  ])erso')iages  thus  run  one 
after  the  other.  Sidney. 

It  is  not  easy  to  research  the  actions  of  eminent 
personages,  how  much  they  have  blemished  by  the 
envy  of  others,  and  what  was  corrupted  by  their 
own  felicity.  Wotton. 

2.  Exteriour  appearance;  air;  stature. 

She  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures,  she  hath  urg'd  his  height; 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
She  hath  prevail'd  with  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  lord  Sudley  was  fierce  in  courage,  courtly  in 
fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent, 
but  somewhat  empty  of  matter.  Hayioard. 

3.  Character  assumed. 

The  great  diversion  is  masking;  the  Venetians, 
naturally  grave,  love  to  give  in  to  the  follies  of  such 
seasons,  when  disguised  in  a  false  personage. 

.Sddison. 

4.  Character  represented. 

Some  persons  must  be  found  out,  already  known 
by  history,  whom  we  may  make  the  actors  and  per- 
sonages of  this  fable.  Broome. 
Pe'rsonal,    pdr'sdn-al.ss    adj.    [fiersonely 
Fr.  personalis,  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  men  or  women,  not  to 
things;  not  real. 

Every  man  so  termed  by  way  of  personal  differ- 
ence only.  Hooker. 

2.  Affecting  individuals  or  particular  peo- 
ple; peculiar;  proper  to  him  or  her; 
relating  to  one's  private  actions  or  cha- 
racter. 

For  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him; 
But  for  the  general.  Shakspeare. 

It  could  not  mean  that  Cain  as  elder,  had  a  na- 
tural dominion  over  Abel,  for  the  words  are  condi- 
tional; if  thou  doest  well:  and  so  personal  to  Cain. 

Locke. 

Public  reproofs  of  sin  are  general,  though  by  this 
they  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  effect;  but  in  private 
conversations  the  application  may  be  morepe»sonaI, 
and  the  proofs  when  so  directed  come  home.  Rogers. 

If  he  imagines  there  may  be  no  personal  pride, 
vain  fondness  for  themselves,  in  those  that  are 
patched  and  dressed  out  with  so  much  glitter  of  art 
or  ornament,  let  him  only  make  the  experiment. 

Law. 

3.  Present;  not  acting  by  representative. 

The  fav'rites  that  the  absent  king 
In  deputation  left, 
When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  w».      Shak^. 


PER 

This  immediate  and  personal  speaking  of  God 
almighty  to  Abraham,  Job,  and  Moses,  made  not 
all  his  precepts  and  dictates,  delivered  in  this  man- 
Dir,  simply  and  eternally  moral;  for  some  of  them 
Trere  personal,  and  many  of  them  ceremonial  and 
judicial.  While. 

4.  Exteriour;  corporal. 

This  heroick  constancy  determined  him  to  desire 
in  marria2:e  a  princess  whose  personal  charms  were 
now  become  the  least  part  of  her  chaiacter.  Mdison. 

5.  [In  law.]  Something  moveable;  some- 
thing appendant  to  the  person,  as  mo- 
ney; not  real,  as  land. 

This  sin  of  kind  not  personal, 
But  real  and  hereditai7  was.  Davies. 

6.  [In  grammar.]  A  personal  verb  is  that 
which  has  all  the  regular  modification 
of  the  three  persons;  opposed  to  imper- 
sonal, that  has  only  the  third. 

Persona'lity,  p^r-s6-nal'le-te.  n.  s.  [from 
/lersonal.']  The  existence  or  individu- 
ality of  any  one. 

Person  belongs  only  to  intelligent  agents,  capa- 
ble of  a  law,  and  happiness  and  misery:  this  pei- 
sonalUy  extends  itself  beyond  present  existence  to 
what  IS  past,  only  by  consciousness,  whereby  it  im- 
putes to  ibelf  past  actions,  just  upon  the  same 
ground  that  it  does  the  present.  Locke. 

Pe'rsonally,  per'sun-al-le.  adv.  [from 
/lersonal.^ 

1.  In  person;  in  presence;  not  by  repre- 
sentative. 

Approbation  not  only  they  give,  who  personally 
declaire  their  assent  by  voice,  sign,  or  act,  but  also 
when  others  do  it  in  their  names.  Hooker. 

I  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
1  sent  your  message.  Shakspeare. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  matters  of  such  a 
wonderful  nature  should  not  be  taken  notice  of  by 
those  pagan  writers,  who  lived  before  our  Saviour's 
disciples  had  personally  appeared  among  them. 

^iddison. 

2.  With  respect  to  an  individual;  particu- 
larly. 

She  bore  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter, and  personally  to  the  king.  Bacon. 

3.  With  regard  to  numerical  existence. 

The  converted  man  is  personally  the  same  he  was 
before,  and  is  neither  born  nor  created  a-new  in  a 
proper  literal  sense.  Rogeis. 

To  Pe'rsoxate,  p^r'siin-ite.  v.  a.  [from 
/lersona,  Lat.] 

1.  To  represent  by  a  fictitious  or  assumed 
character,  so  as  to  pass  for  the  person 
represented. 

This  lad  was  not  to  personate  one,  that  had  been 
long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle,  but  a  youth  that 
had  been  brought  up  in  a  court,  where  infinite 
eyes  had  been  upon  him.  Bacon. 

2.  To  represent  by  action  or  appearance; 
to  act. 

Herself  a  while  she  lays  aside,  and  makes 
Ready  to  personate  a  mortal  part.  Crashaw. 

3.  To  pretend  hypocritically;  with  the  re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 

It  has  been  the  constant  practice  of  the  Jesuits  to 
send  over  emissaries,  with  instructions  to  personate 
themselves  members  of  tlie  sevei-al  sects  amongst 
"S;  Swift. 

4.  To  counterfeit;  to  feign.  Little  in  use. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  that  personated  devotion  under 
which  any  kind  of  impiety  is  disguised.   Hammond. 

Thus  have  I  played  with  the  dogmatists  in  a  per- 
sonaitd  scepticism.  GlanxHUe. 

5.  To  resemble. 

Thelofty  cedar  personages  thee.         Shakspeare. 


PER 

To  make  a  representation  of,  as  in  pic- 
ture. Out  of  use. 

Whose  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fixt, 
One  do  I  personate  of  Timon's  fi-ame. 
Whom  fortune  with  her  iv'ry  hand  wafts  to  her. 

Shakspeare. 
,  To  describe.  Out  of  use. 

I  am  thinking  what  I  shall  say;  it  must  be  a  per- 
sonating of  himself;  a  satyr  against  the  softness  of 
prosperity.  Shakspeare. 

1  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles  of 
love,  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of 
his  eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find 
himself  most  feelingly  personated.  Shakspeare . 

Persona'tion,  per-sdn-i'shfin.  n.  a.  [from 
/!erso7}ate.j  Counterfeiting  of  another 
person. 

This  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a 
personation  that  ever  was,  it  deserveth  to  be  disco- 
vered and  related  at  the  full.  Bacon. 

Personifica'tiox,  per-s6n'n6-fe-ka'shin. 
n.   s.  [from  /lersonify.^    Prosopopoeia; 
the  change  of  things  to  persons;  as, 
Co7ifusion  heard  his  voice.  MiUon. 

To  Perso'nifv,  p^r-son'n^-fi.  v.  a.  [from 
/lerson.^    To  change  from  a  thing  to  a 
person. 
Pe'rspective,  per-spek'tiv.  n.  s.  [fiersfiec- 
tiff  Fr.  fiers/iiciot  Lat.] 
A  glass  through  which  things  are  viewed. 
If  it  tend  to  danger,  they  turn  about  the  perspec- 
tive, and  shew  it  so  little,  that  he  can  scarce  dis- 
cern it.  Denham. 
It  may  import  us  in  this  calm,  to  hearken  to  the 
storms  raising  abroad;  and  by  the  best  perspectives, 
to  discover  from  what  coast  they  break.       Temple. 

You  hold  the  glass,  but  turn  the  perspective. 
And  farther  off  the  lessen'd  object  drive.     Dryden 

Faith  for  reason's  glimmering  light  shall  give 
Her  immortal  perspective.  Prior. 

2.  The  science  by  which  things  are  rang- 
ed in  picture,  according  to  their  appear- 
ance in  their  real  situation. 

Medals  have  represented  their  buildings  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  perspective.  Addison. 

3.  View;  visto. 
Lofty  trees,  with  sacred  shades, 

And  perspectives  of  pleasant  glades, 
VVhere  nymphs  of  brightest  form  appear.  Dryden. 
Pe'rspective,  p^r-spiJk'tiv.  adj.  Relating 
to  the  science  of  vision;  optick;  optical. 
We  have  perfective  houses  where  we  make  de- 
nionstiations  of  all  lights  and  radiations;  and  out  of 
things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we  can  repre- 
sent unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 

PERSPICA'CIOUS,      pdr-sp^-ka'shiis! 

adj.   [persfiicax,    Lat.]  Quick-sighted; 

sharp  of  sight. 

It  is  as  nice  and  tender  in  feeling,  as  it  can  be 

persjncacious  and  quick  in  seeing.  South. 

Perspica'ciousxess.  p^r-spe-ka'shds-n^s. 
72.*.  [ivom  perspicacious.']    Quickness 
of  sight. 
Perspica'city,    p^r-sp^-kas's^.te.    n.  s. 
[/lerx/iicacite,  Fr.]  Quickness  of  sight. 
He  that  laid  the  foundations  of  the  eai-th  cannot 
be  excluded  the  secrecy  of  the  mountains;  nor  can 
there  any  thing  escape  the  perspicacity  of  those 
eyes,  which  were  before  light,  and  in  whose  opticks 
there  is  no  opacity.  Brotcn. 

Perspi'ciknce,  pdr-spish'e-ense.  n.  s. 
[fiers/iicicns,  Lat.]  The  act  of  looking 
sharply.  ^^^^ 

Pe'rspicil,  p^r'spd-sil.    n.  s.   l/iers/iicil- 
lum,  Latin.]     A  glass  through  which 
SS    2 
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things    are   viewed;   an  optick  glass. 

Little  used. 

Let  truth  be 
Ne'er  so  far  distant,  yet  chronology. 
Sharp-sighted  as  the  eagle's  eye,  that  can 
Out-stare  the  broad-beam'd  day's  meridian, 
Will  have  a  perspicil  to  find  her  out. 
And  through  the  night  of  eiTor  and  dark  doubt, 
Discern  the  dawn  of  truth's  eternal  ray. 
As  when  the  rosy  mom  buds  into  day.        Crashaic. 
The  perspicil,  as  well  as  the  needle,  hath  en- 
larged the  habitable  world.  Glanville. 

Perspicu'ity,  p6r-sp6-ku'6-t^.  n.  s.  [per- 
spicuite,  Fr.  from  perspicuous.] 

1.  Transparency;  translucency;  diapha< 
neity. 

As  for  diaphaneity  and  pej-spicwi/t/  it  enjoyeth 
that  most  eminently,  as  having  its  earthly  and  sali- 
nous  parts  so  exactly  resolved,  that  its  body  is  left 
imporous.  Brotcn. 

2.  Clearness  to  the  mind;  easiness  to  be 
understood;  freedom  from  obscurity  or 
ambiguity. 

The  verses  containing  precepts,  have  not  so 
much  need  of  ornament  as  ofperspictii<i/.    Dryden. 

Perspicuity  consists  in  tlie  using  of  proper  terms 
for  the  thoughts,  which  a  man  would  have  pass 
from  his  own  mind  into  that  of  another's.       Locke. 

PERSPI'CUOUS,  p^r-spik'kii-iis.  adj. 
[^perspicuus,  Lat.] 

1.  Transparent;  clear;  such  as  may  be 
seen  through;  diaphanous;  translucent; 
not  opake. 

As  contrary  causes  produce  the  like  effects,  so 
even  the  same  proceed  from  black  and  white;  for 
the  clear  and  perspicuous  body  effecteth  white,  and 
that  white  a  black.  Peacham. 

2.  Clear  to  the  understanding;  not  ob- 
scure; not  ambiguous. 

The  purpose  is  per.<fpictJOus  even  as  substance, 
Whose  grossness  little  characters  sum  up.    Shaksp. 
All  this  is  so  perspicuous,  so  undeniable,  that  I 
need  not  be  over  industrious  in  the  proof  of  it. 

Sprat. 
Perspi'cuouslv,  pdr-spik'ku-ils-l^.  adv. 
[from  fiersfiicuous.]     Clearly;  not   ob- 
scurely. 

The  case  is  no  sooner  made  than  resolved,  if  it 
be  made  not  enwrapped,  but  plainly  and  persptcu- 
<»^ly-  Bacon. 

Perspi'ouousness,  p^r-spik'ku-ias-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  persfiicuous.]  Clearness;  free- 
dom from  obscurity;  transparency;  dia- 
phaneity. 

Perspi'rable,  per-spi'ra-bl,  adj.  [from 
/lersfiire.] 

.  Such  as  may  be  emitted  by  the  cuti- 
cular  pores. 

In  an  animal  under  a  course  of  hard  labour,  ali- 
ment too  vaporous  or  perspirable  will  subject  it  to 
too  strong  a  perspiration,  debility,  and  sudden 
•^eath.         _  .irbutlmot. 

2.  Perspiring;  emitting  perspiration.  Not 
proper. 

Hair  cometh  not  upon  the  palms  of  the  hands 
or  soles  of  the  feet,  which  are  parts  more  perspira- 
ble: and  children  are  not  hairy,  for  that  their  skins 
are  most  perspiroWe.  Bacon. 

That  this  attraction  is  performed  by  effluviums! 
is  plain  and  granted  by  most;  for  electricks  will  not 
commonly  attract,  unless  they  become  perspirable. 
n  ,  ,  Broun. 

Perspira'tiok,  p^r-spi^-ri'shtln.  n.  s. 
[from  /iers/iire.]  Excretion  by  the  cu- 
ticular  pores. 

Insensible  perspiration  is  the  last  and  most  per- 
fect acaon  of  animal  digestion.  Jirbuthnoi 
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Perspi'bative,       per-spi'ia-tiv.*'-      adj. 

[from  perspire^     Pertbrniing    the    act 

ot  perspiraiion. 
To  PERSPi'RE,   p^r-spire'.  v.  n,    [/zer- 

sfiim,  Lat.J 

1.  To  perform  excretion  by  the  cuticular 
pores. 

2.  To  be  excreted  by  the  skin. 

Water,  milk,  whey,  taken  without  much  exer- 
cise, so  as  to  make  them  ftrspire,  relax  the  belly. 

Jlrhulhnot. 

To  Perstki'nge,  pei-strinje'.  -v.  a.  [per- 

etringo,  Lat.j  To  graze  upon;  to  giance 

upon.  jjict. 

Persua'dable,  p§r-sw4'da-bl.  adj.   [from 

persuade.^  Such  as  may  be  persuaded. 

To   PERSUA'DE,    per-swideV"   v.   a. 

[fiersuadeo,  Latin;  ficrsuader,  Fr.] 
i.  To  bring  to  any  particular  opinion. 
Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in  his  own 
mind.  Romans. 

U  e  are  persuaded  better  things  of  you,  and  things 
fliat  accompany  salvation.  Hebrews. 

Joy  over  them  that  are  persuaded  to  salvation. 

2  Esdras. 
Let  a  man  be  ever  so  well  persxtaded  of  tlie  ad- 
vantages of  virtue,  yet,  till  he  hungers  and  thirsts 
after  righteousness,  iiis  will  will  not  be  determiMU 
to  any  action  in  pursuit  of  this  confessed  great  good 

Locke. 

Men  should  seriously  persuade   themselves,  that 

they  have  here  no  abiding  place,   but  arc  only  in 

their  passage  to  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.       Wake 

2.  To  influence  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. Ptrsuafiion  seems  ratlier  ap- 
plicable to  the  passions,  and  argument 
to  the  reason:  but  this  is  not  always  ob- 
served. 

Philoclea's  beauty  not  only  persuaded,  but  so  per- 
suaded as  all  hearts  must  yield:  Pamela's  beauty 
used  violence,  and  such  as  no  heart  could  resist. 

Sidney. 

Tbey  that  were  with  Simon,  being  led  with  co- 
vetousness,  were  persuaded  for  money.  2  Maccabees. 

To  sit  cross-legg'd  or  with  our  fingers  pectinated, 
is  accounted  bad,  and  friends  will  persuade  us  from 
it.  Brown. 

How  incongruous  would  it  be  for  a  mathemati- 
cian to  persuade  with  eloquence,  to  use  all  imagina- 
ble insinuations  and  intreaties,  that  he  might  pre- 
vail with  his  heaiers  to  believe  that  three  and  three 
make  six.  Wilkins. 

I  should  be  glad,  if  I  could  persuade  him  to  write 
such  another  critick  on  any  thing  of  mine;  for 
when  he  condemns  any  of  my  poems,  he  makes  the 
world  have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  Dryden. 

3.  To  inculcate  by  argument  or  expostu- 
lation. 

To  children,  afraid  of  vain  images,  we  persvade 
confidence  by  making  them  handle  and  look  nearer 
such  things.  Taylor. 

4.  To  treat  by  persuasion.  A  mode  of 
speed)  not  in  use. 

Twenty  merchants  have  all  persuaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture.  Shaksp. 

Persua'uer,  per-swi'diir.98  n.  s.  [from 
persuade.']  One  who  influences  by  per- 
suasion; an  importunate  adviser. 

The  earl,  speaking  in  that  imperious  language 
wherein  the  king  had  written,  did  not  irritate  the 
people,  but  make  them  conceive,  by  the  haughti- 
ness of  delivery  of  the  king's  errand,  that  himself 
was  the  autlior  or  principal  persuader  of  that  coun- 
sel. Bacon. 

He  soon  is  mov'd 
By  such  persuaders  as  are  iicld  upright.        Daniel. 
Hunger  and  thirst  at  once. 


Powr'ful  persuaders!  qiiicken'd  at  the  scent 
Of  that  alluring  fruit,  urg'd  me  so  keen.  Milton. 
PERSUA'SIBLE,  p^r-swi'zi-bl.«9  adj. 
[jiersuasibilis,  Lai.  /lersuasibltj  Fr.  from 
Jiersuadeo,  Lat.]  To  be  influenced  by 
persuasion. 

It  makes  us  apprehend  our  own  interest  in  that 
obedience,  makes  us  tractable  and  persuasihle  con- 
trary to  that  brutish  stubbornness  of  the  horse  and 
mule,  which  the  psalmist  leproanhes. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Persua'sibleness,    per-swa'ze-bl-nes.^39 
n.  s.    [from  fiersuasible.']     The  quality 
of  being  flexible  by  persuasion. 
Persua'sion,  p^r-sw4'zhun.  n.s.  [/lersua- 
sioriy  Fr.  ivom  fiersuasus.,  Lat.]] 

1.  The  act  of  persuading;  the  act  of  in- 
fluencing by  expostulation;  the  act  of 
gaining  or  attempting  the  passions. 

II  't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer, 
For  thou  hast  all  the  arts  of  fine  persuasion. 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 

Otway. 

2.  The  state  of  being  persuaded;  opinion. 

The  most  certain  token  of  evident  goodness  is,  if 
the  general  persuasion  of  all  men  does  so  account 
it.  Hooker. 

You  are  abus'd  in  too  bold  a  persuasion.  Shaksp. 

When  we  have  no  other  certainty  of  being  in  the 
right,  but  our  own  persuasions  thnt  we  are  so;  this 
may  often  be  but  making  one  error  the  gage  for 
another.  Governmetxl  oj  the  Tongue. 

The  obedient  and  the  men  of  practice  shall  ride 
upon  those  clouds,  and  triumph  over  their  present 
impejfections ;  till  perstiasion  pass  into  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  advance  into  assurance,  and  all 
come  at  length  to  be  completed  in  the  beatifick 
A'isioo.  South. 

Persua'sive,  pSr-swa'siv.*^*  adj.  \jier- 
suasif,  Fr.  from  fiersuade.]  Having 
the  power  of  persuading;  having  influ- 
ence on  the  passions. 

In  prayer,  we  do  not  so  much  respect  what  pre- 
cepts art  delivereth,  touching  the  method  of  pe?'s«o- 
sive  utterance  in  the  presence  of  great  men,  as 
what  doth  most  avail  to  our  own  edification  in  piety 
and  godly  zeal.  Hoi^ker. 

Let  Martins  resume  his  farther  discourse,  as  well 
for  the  persuasive  as  for  the  consult,  touching  the 
means  that  may  conduce  unto  the  enterprize.  Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  the  weight  and  fitness  of  the 
arguments  to  persuade,  and  the  light  of  man's  in- 
tellect to  meet  this  persuasive  evidence  with  a  suit- 
able assent,  no  assent  followed,  nor  were  men 
thereby  actually  persuaded.  Soutft. 

PERsUA'sivELV,p^r-swa'slv-li.  adv.^irom 
persuasive.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
persuade. 

The  serpent  with  me 
Persuasively  hath  so  prevail'd,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  Milto7i. 

Many  who  live  upon  their  estates  cannot  so  much 
as  tell  a  story,  much  less  speak  clearly  and  persua- 
sively in  any  h}imiess.  Locke. 
Peusua'siveness,  per-sw^'slv-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  persuasive.]  Influence  on  the 
passions. 

An   opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work 
being  as  necessary   to  found  a  purpose   of  under- 
taking it,  as  either  the  authority  of  commands,  or 
the  persuasiveness  of  promises,  or  pungency  of  me- 
naces can  be.  Hammond. 
Persua'sory,  p^r-swi's5r-6.*^^  **^  ®*^  adj. 
[persuasorius^    Lat.    from    persuade.] 
Having  the  power  to  persuade. 
Neither  is  this  persuasory.  Brown. 
PERT,   p^rt.    adj.    [pert^   Welsh;  peri, 
\     Dutch;  appert,  French.] 


1.  Lively;  brisk;  smart. 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth, 

Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals.  Shaksp 

On  the  tawny  sands  and  shelves, 
Trip  the  pert  fairies  and  the  dapper  elves.   Milton. 

From  pert  to  stupid  sinks  supinely  down, 
In  youth  a  coxcomb,  and  in  age  a  clown.  Spectator. 

2.  Saucy;  petulent;  with    bold   and  gar- 
rulous loquacity. 

All  servants  might  challenge  the  same  liberty, 
and  grow  pert  upon  their  masters;  and  when  this 
sauciness  became  universal,  what  less  niiicliief 
could  be  expected  than  an  old  Scythian  rebtllion? 

Collier. 

A  lady  bids  me  in  a  very  pert  manner  mind  my 
own  affairs,  and  not  pretend  to  meddle  with  their 
linen.  Mdison. 

Vanessa 
Scarce  listen'd  to  their  idle  chat. 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
VV hen  they  giew  pert,  to  pull  them  doivn.       Swift. 
To  PERTATN,  p^r-tine'.  v.  n.  [pertineOf 
Lat.j     To  belong;  to  relate. 

As  men  hate  those  that  afiect  that  honour  by  am- 
bition, which  ptrlaineth  not  to  them,  so  arc  they 
more  odious,  who  through  fear  betray  the  gloiy 
which  ttey  have.  Hayward. 

A  cheveron  or  rafter  of  an  house,  a  very  honour- 
able bearing,  is  never  seen  in  the  coat  of  a  kin*, 
because  it  per<aine{/i  to  a  mechanical  profession. 

Paacham. 

Perterebra'tion,      p^r-t^r-re-bri'sl.i'ln. 

n.  s.  [per  and  terebratio,  LatJ]    The  act 

of  boring  through.  ^insworth. 

Pertina'cious,  pSr-t^-ni'sh6s.  adj.  [from 

pertinax.] 
\.  Obstinate;   stubborn;   perversely  reso- 
lute. 

One  of  the  dissenters  appeared  to  Dr.  Sander- 
son to  be  so  bold,  so  ti-oublesome  and  illogical  in 
the  dispute,  as  lorced  him  to  say,  that  be  had  never 
met  with  a  man  of  more  pertinacious  confidence 
and  less  abilities.  Walton. 

2.  Resolute;  constant;  steady. 

Diligence  is  a  steady,  constant,  and  pertinacious 
study,  that  naturally  leads  the  soul  into  the  know- 
ledge of  that  which  at  first  seemed  locked  up  from 
it.  Soidh. 

Pertina'ciously,  p^r-te-na'shAs-16.  adv. 
[from  pertinacious]  Obstinately;  stub- 
bornly. 

They  deny  that  freedom  to  me,  which  they  per- 
tinaciovsly  challenge  to  themselves.  King  Charles. 
Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  all  the 
evil  of  affliction  by  disputing  subtilly  against  it,  and 
pertinacioiisly  maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no 
real  evils,  but  only  in  imagination.  Tillotson. 

Metals  pertinadously  resist  all  transmutatioa; 
and  though  one  would  Uiink  they  were  turned  mto 
a  different  substance,  yet  they  do  but  as  it  were 
lurk  under  a  vizard.  Ray. 

Pertina'city,  pdr-t^-nas's^-t^.  ) 

Pertina'ciousness,  pdr-t^-ni'shfis-n^s.  ^ 
n.  8.    [pertinacia,   Lat.   from  pertina- 
cious.] 

1.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness. 
In  this  reply  was  included  a  very  gross  mistake, 

and  if  with  pertinacity  maintained,  a  capital  er- 
rour.  Brown. 

2.  Resolution;  constancy. 

PE'RTlNACY,  p^r'te-na-si^.  n.  s.   [from 

pertinax.,  Lat."] 
I.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  persistency. 
Their  pertinacy  is  such,   that  when  you  drive 
them  out  of  one  form,  they  assume  another.  Dvppa. 
It  holds  forth  the    pertinacy  of  ill  fortune,  in 
pursuing  people  into  their  graves.  VEstrange. 

i>.  Resolution;  steadiness;  constancy. 
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St.  Gorgonia  prayed  with  passion  and  pertinacy, 
till  she  obtained  relief.  Taylor. 

Pe'ri iNENCE,  pfir't^-n^nse.    >  n.  s.  [from 
Pe'rtinency,  p^r't6-n^n-si.)      fiertineo, 
Lat.j     Justness  of  relation  to  the  mat- 
ter in  hand;    propriety   to  the  purpose; 
appositeness. 

1  have  shewn  the  fitness  and  pertinency  of  the 
apostle's  discourse  to  the  persons  he  addressed  to, 
whereby  it  appearctb  that  he  was  no  babbler,  and 
did  not  talU  at  raudoai.  Bentley. 

PE'R riNENT,  p^r'te-n^nt.  adj.  l/ierti- 
nens^  Lat.  /urcinent,  French.^ 

1.  Related  to  the  matter  in  hand;  just  to 
the  purpose;  not  useless  to  the  end 
proposed;  apposite;  not  foreign  from 
the  thing  intended. 

My  caution  was  more  pertinent 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it.  Shaksp. 

I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  1  thought  pertitunt  to 
this  business.  Bacon. 

Here  I  shall  seem  a  little  to  digress,  but  you  will 
by  and  by  find  it  pertinent.  Bacon. 

If  he  could  find  pertinent  treatises  of  it  in  books, 
that  would  reach  all  the  particulars  of  a  man's  be- 
haviour; his  own  ill-fashioned  example  would  spoil 
all.  Locke. 

2.  Relating;  regarding;  concerning.  In 
this  sense  the  word  now  used  is/ierlain- 
ing. 

Men  shall  have  just  cause,  when  any  thing  per/i- 
nent  unto  faith  and  religion  is  doubted  of,  the  more 
willingly  to  incline  their  minds  towards  that  which 
the  sentence  of  so  grave,  wise  and  learned  in  that 
faculty  shall  judge  most  sound.  Hooker. 

Pe'rtinently,  pfir't6-n6nt-16.  adv.  [from 

pertinent.']  Appositely;  to  the  purpose. 

Be  modest  and  reserved  in  the  presence  of  thy 

betters,  speaking  little,  answering  pertinently,  not 

interposing  without  leave  or  reason.  Taylor. 

Pk'rtinentness,  p<ir'te-n^nt-n^s.  n.  s. 
[_irom  /ierli7ient.^   Apposittiiess.     Diet. 

Perti'ngent,  p^r-tin'j^nt.  adj.  [Jiertln- 
gens,  Lat.]  Reaching  to;  touching.  Diet. 

Pe'rtly,  p^rt'16.  adv.  [from  fiert.^ 

1.  Briskly;  smartly. 

I  find  no  other  difference  betwixt  the  common 
town-wits  and  the  downright  country  fools,  than  that 
the  first  Arepeitly  in  the  wrong,  with  a  little  more 
gaiety;  and  the  last  neither  in  the  right  nor  the 
wrong.  Pope. 

2.  Saucily;  petulantly. 

Yonder  walls,  that  pertly  front  your  town, 
Vond  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds. 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet.  Shakspeare. 

When  you  pertly  raise  your  snout, 
Fleer,  and  gibe,  and  laugh,  and  flout; 
This  among  Hibernian  asses, 
For  sheer  wit  and  humour  passes.  Swift. 

Pe'rtness,  p^rt'nfis.  n.  s.  [from  /lert.'] 
1.  Brisk  folly;  sauciness;  petulance. 
Dulness  delighted  ey'd  the  lively  dunce, 
Remcmb'ring  she  herself  was  pertness  once.    Pope. 
i.  Petty  liveliness;    spriglitliness  without 
force,  dignity,  or  solidity. 

There  is  in  Shaftesbury's  works  a  lively  pertness 

and  a  parade  of  literature;  but  it  is  hard  that  we 

should  be  bound  to  admire  the  reveries.  Watts. 

Pertra'nsient,     per-tran'*.i6-^r)t.      adj. 

\fiertransiena^  Lat.]  Passing  over.  Diet. 

To    PERTURB,     p^r-tilrb'.  > 

To    PERTU'KBATE,    pdr-tir'bite.  5 

V.  a.  \^/ierturdo,  Latin.] 
J.  To  disquiet;   to  disturb;    to  deprive  of 
tranquillity. 
Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit.  Slwkspeare. 


His  wasting  flesh  with  anguish  burns, 
And  his  perturbed  soul  within  him  mourns.  Sandys. 
2.  To  disorder;   to  confuse;  to  put  out  of 
regularity. 

They  are  content  to  suffer  the  penalties  annexed, 
rather  than  perturb  the  publick  peace.  K.  Cluirles. 
The  inservient  and  brutal  faculties  controuled  the 
suggestions  of  truth;  pleasure  and  profit  oversway- 
ing  the  instructions  of  honesty,  and  sensuality  per- 
turbing the  reasonable  commands  of  virtue.  Brown. 
The  accession  or  secession  of  bodies  from  the 
earth's  surface  perturb  not  the  equilibration  of 
either  hemisphere.  Brown. 

Perturba'tion,  p^r-tiir-ba'shiin.  n.  s. 
\_fierturbatio,  Lat.  perturbation,  Fr.] 

1.  Disquiet  of  mind;  deprivation  of  tran- 
quillity. 

Love  was  not  in  their  looks,  either  to  God, 
Nor  to  each  other:  but  apparent  guilt, 
And  shame,  OinA  perturbation,  and  despair.  Milton. 

The  soul  as  it  is  more  immediately  and  strongly 
affected  by  this  part,  so  doth  it  manifest  all  its  pas- 
sions and  perturbations  by  it.  Ray, 

2.  Restlessness  of  passions. 

Natures,  that  have  much  heat,  and  great  and 
violent  desires  and  perturbations,  are  not  ripe  for 
action,  till  they  have  passed  the  meridian  of  their 
years.  Bacon. 

3.  Disturbance;  disorder;  confusion;  com- 
motion. 

Although  the  long  dissentions  of  the  two  houses 
had  had  lucid  intervals,  yet  they  did  ever  hang 
over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new 
perturbations  and  calamities.  Bacon. 

i.  Cause  of  disquiet. 

O  polish'd p«rtur6arJou!  golden  care! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide, 
To  many  a  watchful  night:  sleep  with  it  now, 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet, 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggen  bound, 
Sleeps  out  the  watch  of  night.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Commotion  of  passions. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  your  temper,  fathers; 
And,  without  perturbation,  hear  me  speak. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Perturba'tour,  p^r-t6r-ba'tur.3**  n.  s. 
[fierturbator,  Lat.  fierturbateiir,  Fr.] 
Raiser  of  commotions. 

Pertu'sed,  p^r-tu'sSd.  adj.  [^fiertusus, 
Lat.]  Bored;  punched;  pierced  with 
holes.  Diet. 

Pertu'sion,  p^r-tu'zhdn.  n.  s.  [from /ler- 
tusus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  piercing  or  punching. 

The  ma:iner  of  opening  a  vein  in  Hippocrates's 
time,  was  by  stabbing  or  pertusion,  as  it  is  perform- 
ed in  horses.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Hole  made  by  punching  or  piercing. 

An  empty  pot  without  earth  in  it,  may  be  put 
over  a  fruit  the  better,  if  some  few  pertusions  be 
made  in  the  pot.  Bacon. 

To  PERVA'DE,  p^r-vkle'.  v.  a.  \jierva- 
do.,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pass  through  an  aperture;  to  per- 
meate. 

The  labour'd  chjie  pervades  the  pores 
In  all  the  arterial  perforated  shores.        Blackmore. 

Paper  dipped  in  water  or  oil,  the  oculus  mundi 
stone  steeped  in  water,  linen-cloth  oiled  or  var- 
nished, and  many  other  substances  soaked  in  such 
liquors  as  will  intimately  pervade  their  little  pores, 
become  by  that  means  more  transparent  than  other- 
wise. J^^ewton. 

2.  To  pass  through  the  whole  extension. 
Matter  once  bereaved  of  motion,  cannot  of  itself 

acquire  it  again,  nor  till  it  be  struck  by  some  other 
body  from  without,  or  be  intrinsically  moved  by  an 
immaterial  sclf-active  substance,  that  can  penetrate 
and  pervade  it.  BentUtj. 


^Vhat  but  God, 
Pervades,  adjusts  and  agitates  the  whole.'  TTiomson. 
Perva'sion,  per-va'zimn.  n.  s.  [from  /ler- 
vade.']     The  act  of  pervading  or  pass- 
ing through. 

If  fusion  be  made  rather  by  the  ingress  and  trans- 
cursions  of  the  atoms  of  fire,  than  by  the  bare  pro- 
pagation of  that  motion,  with  which  fire  beats  upon 
the  outside  of  the  vessels,  that  contain  the  matter 
to  be  melted;  both  those  kinds  of  fluidity,  ascribed 
to  salt-petre,  will  appear  to  be  caused  by  the  per- 
vasion  of  a  foreign  body.  Boyle, 

PE'RVERSE,  p^r-verse'.  adj.  [fiervers, 
Fr.  fierversus,  Latin.] 

1.  Distorted  from  the  right. 

And  nature  breeds 
Perverse,  all  monstrous,  all  prodigious  things.  Milt. 

2.  Obstinate  in  the  wrongi  stubborn;    un- 
tractable. 

Thou  for  the  testimony  of  the  truth  hast  born 
Universal  reproach ;  far  worse  to  bear 
Than  violence;  for  this  was  all  thy  care 
To  stand  approv'd  in  sight  of  God,  though  worlds 
Judg'd  thee  perverse.  Milton. 

To  so  perverse  a  sex  all  grace  is  vain. 
It  gives  them  courage  to  oflbnd  again.         Dryden. 

3.  Petulant;  vexatious;  peevish;  desirous 
to  cross  and  vex;  cross. 

0  gentle  Romeo, 
If  thou  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully, 
Or  if  you  think  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
I'll  frown  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay. 
So  thou  wilt  wooe;  but  else  not  for  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 
Perve'rsely,    p^r-v^rs'le.    adv.    [from 
fierverse.']     With   intent  to  vex;   peev- 
ishly; vexatiously;  spitefully;    crossly; 
with  petty  malignity. 

Men  perversely  take  up  picques  and  displeasures 
at  others,  and  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked 
person  must  partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Men  that  do  not  perversely  use  their  words,  or  on 
purpose  set  themselves  to  cavil,  seldom  mistake  the 
signification  of  the  names  of  simple  ideas.     Locke. 

A  patriot  is  a  dangerous  post. 
When  wanted  by  his  country  most, 
Perversely  comes  in  evil  times. 
Where  virtues  are  imputed  crimes.  Sicift. 

Perve'rseness,  p^r-v^rs'n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
/ierverse.2 

1.  Petulance;  peevishness;  spiteful  cross- 
ness. 

Virtue  hath  some  perverseness;  for  she  will 
Neither  believe  her  good,  nor  others  ill.       Donne. 

Her  whom  he  wishes  most  shall  seldom  gain 
Through  her  perverseness;  but  shall  see  her  gain'J 
By  a  far  worse.  Milton. 

The  perverseness  of  my  fate  is  such, 
That  he's  not  mine,  because  he's  mine  too  much. 

Dryden, 

When  a  friend  in  kindness  tries 
To  shew  you  where  your  error  lies, 
Conviction  does  but  more  incense; 
Peiverseness  is  your  whole  defence.  Swift. 

2.  Perversion;  corruption.     Not  in  use. 

Neither  can  this  be  meant  of  evil  governonrs  or 
tyrants;  for  they  are  often  established  as  lawful 
potentates;  but  of  some  perversetuss  and  defection 
in  the  nation  itself.  Bacon. 

Perve'rsiox,  p^r-vdr'shun.  n.  .s.  [/lervcr- 
sion,  Fr.  irom /lerverse.]  The  act  of 
perverting;  change  to  something  worse. 
Women  to  govern  njen,  slaves  freemen,  are 
much  in  the  same  degree;  all  being  total  violations 
and  pei-versions  of  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations. 

Bacon. 
He  supposes   that  whole  reverend  body  are  so 
far  from  disliking  popeiy,  that  t!ie  hopes  of  enjoy, 
ing  the  abby  lands  would  be  uu  effectual  incite- 
ment to  their  perversion.  Strift 
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Perve'rsity,  p^r-ver'se-te.  n.  s.  i/ierver- 
site,Vr.  from  Jierverse.]  Pervcrseness; 
crossness. 

What  strange  perversity  is  this  of  man! 
When  'tivas  a  crime  to  taste  th'  inlightning  tree 
He  could  not  then  his  hand  refrain.  °  Myrris 

To  PERVE'RT,  per-v^rt'.  v.  a.  [fierver- 
(0,  Lat.  /lervertir,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  distort  from  the  true  end  or  purpose. 

Instead  of  good  they  may  work  ill,  and  pervert 
justice  to  extreme  injustice.  Spenser. 

If  thou  seest  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  vio- 
lent ^jeruer/ing:  of  justice  in  a  province,  marvel  not. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good, 
Our  labour  must  be  to  pervert  that  end. 
And  out  of  good  still  to  find  means  of  evil.  Milton. 

He  has  perverted  my  meaning  by  his  glosses;  and 
interpreted  my  words  into  blasphemy,  of  which 
they  were  not  guilty.  Dryden. 

Porphyry  has  wrote  a  volume  to  explain  this 
cave  of  the  nymphs  with  more  piety  than  judgment; 
and  another  person  ha^  perverted  it  into  obscenity; 
and  both  allegorically.  Broome. 

We  cannot  charge  any  thing  upon  their  nature, 
till  we  take  care  that  it  is  perverted  by  their  educa- 
tion- Law. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  turn  from  the  right:  op- 
posed to  convert,  which  is  to  turn  from 
the  wrong  to  the  right. 

The  heinous  and  despiteful  act 
Of  Satan,  done  in  paradise,  and  hoiv 
He  in  the  serpent  had  perverted  Eve, 
Her  husband  she,  to  taste  the  fatal  fruit, 
Was  known  in  heav'n.  .  Milton. 

The  subtile  practices  of  Eudoxius,  bishop  of  Con- 
stantinople,  in  perverting  and  corrupting  the  most 
pious  emperor  Valens.  Waterland. 

Pehve'utek,  p^r-v^rt'fir.98  n.  s.  [from 
pervert.^ 

1.  One  that  changes  any  thing  from  good 
to  bad;  a  corrupter. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  perver- 
ters,  he  cannot  be  so  properly  born,  as  damned  into 
the  world.  South. 

2.  One  who  distorts  any  thing  from  the 
right  purpose. 

He  that  reads  a  prohibition  in  a  divine  law,  had 
need  be  well  satisfied  about  the  sense  he  gives  it, 
lest  he  incur  the  ivrath  of  God,  and  be  found  a  per- 
verter  of  his  law.  Stillingfieet. 

Perve'rtible,  p^r-v^rt't6-bl.  adj.  [from 
fiervert.']  That  may  be  easily  perverted. 

Ainsworth. 
PERVICA'CIOUS,  p^r-v6-ki'shds.  adj. 
{_pervicax,  Lat]     Spitefully  obstinate; 
peevishly  contumacious. 

May  private  devotions  be  efficacious  upon  the 
mind  of  one  of  the  most  pervicacious  young  crea- 
tures! Clarissa. 

Gondibert  was  in  fight  audacious, 
But  in  his  ale  most  pervicacious.  Denham. 

Pervica'ciously,  p^r-ve-ki'sh\js-16.  adv. 

[from  pervicacious.']  With  spiteful  ob- 
stinacy. 
PERvicA'ciousNEss,per-v^-ka'sh\is-n^s. 
Pervica'city,  p^r-v6-kas's6-t6. 
Pe'rvicacy,  pSr'vi-kas-se. 

n.  s.  [fiervicacia,  Latin;  from  fiervica 

ciousJ]     Spiteful  obstinacy. 
PL'UVIOUS,  pgr'v6.6s.  adj.    Ifiervius, 

Latin.] 
1.  Admitting  passage;   capable  of  being 

permeated. 
The  Egyptians  used  to  say,  that  unknown  dark- 

ness  IS  the  first  principle  of  the  world;  by  darkness 
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they  mean  God,  whose  secrets  are  pervioxis  to  no 
eye.  Taijlor. 

Leda's  twins, 
Conspicuous  both,  and  both  in  act  to  throw 
Their  trembling  lances  brandish'd  at  the  foe, 
Nor  had  they  miss'd;  but  he  to  thickets  fled, 
Conceal 'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dryden. 

Those  lodged  in  other  earth,  more  lax  and  per- 
vious, decayed  in  tract  of  time,  and  rotted  at  length. 

Woodward. 

2.  Pervading;  permeating.  This  sense  is 
not  proper. 

What  is  this  little,  agile,  pei-vious  fire, 
This  flutt'ring  motion  which  we  call  the  mind?  Prior. 

Pe'rviousness,  p^r'v6-fis-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
pervious.']  Quality  of  admitting  a  pas- 
sage. 

The  perviousness  of  our  receiver  to  a  body  much 
more  subtile  than  air,  proceeded  partly  from  the 
looser  texture  of  that  glass  the  receiver  was  made 
of,  and  partly  from  the  enormous  heat,  which  open- 
ed the  pores  of  the  glass.  Boyle. 
There  will  be  found  another  difference  besides 
that  oi  perviousness.                                      Holder. 

Peru'ke,  per'ruke.  n.  s.  \_Jieruquey  Fr.] 
A  cap  of  false  hair;  a  periwig. 

I  put  him  on  a  linen  cap,  and  his  peru'ke  over 
tl^^t.  Wiseman. 

To  Peru'ke,  per'ruke.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  dress  in  adscititious  hair. 

Peru'kemaker,  p^r'ruke-ma-kAr.  n.  s. 
[peruke  and  maker?^  A  maker  of  pe- 
rukes; a  wigmaker. 

Peru'sal,  p6-ru'zal.88  n.  s.  [irom  peruse.] 
The  act  of  reading. 

As  pieces  of  miniature  must  be  allowed  a  closer 
inspection,  so  this  treatise  requires  application  in 
the  perusal.  Woodward 

If  upon  a  new  perusal  you  think  it  is  written  in 
the  very  spirit  of  the  ancients,  it  deserves  your  care, 
and  is  capable  of  being  improved.  ^tterbury. 

To  PERU'SE,  pi-ruze'.  v.  a.  [per  and 
use.] 

1.  To  read. 

Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason.  Shaksp. 

The  petitions  being  thus  prepared,  do  you  con- 
stantly set  apart  an  hour  in  a  day  to  peruse  those 
petitions.  Sacon. 

Carefully  observe,  whether  he  tastes  the  distin- 
guishing perfections  or  the  specifick  qualities  of  the 
author  whom  he  peruses.  Addison. 

2.  To  observe;  to  examine. 

I  hear  the  enemy ; 
Out  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings. 

Shaksp. 
I've  perused  her  well ; 
Beauty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  king.  Shaksi). 

Myself  I  then  perus'd,  and  limb  by  limb 
Survey'd.  Milton. 

Peru'ser,  p6-ru'zflr.98  n.  s.  [from  pe- 
ruse.]    A  reader;  examiner. 

The  difficulties  and  hesitations  of  every  one  will 
be  according  to  the  capacity  of  each  peruser,  and  as 
his  penetration  into  nature  is  greater  or  less. 

Woodtcard. 
Pesa'de,  p^-side'.  n.  s. 

Pesade  is  a  motion  a  horse  makes  in  raising  or 
lifting  up  his  fore-quarters,  keeping  his  hind  legs 
upon  the  ground  without  stirring.  Farrier's  Did. 
Pe'ssary,  p^s'sa-r6.  n.  s.  Ipessaire,  Fr.] 
An  oblong  form  of  medicine,  made  to 
thrust  up  into  the  uterus  upon  some 
extraordinary  occasions. 

Of  cantharides  he  prescribes  five  in  a  pessary, 
cutting  off  their  heads  and  feet,  mixt  with  myn-h. 

xSrbuthnot, 
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PEST,  p^st.  n.  s.  [peste,  French;  pesds, 
Latin.] 

1.  Plague;  pestilence. 

Let  fierce  Achilles 
The  God  propitiate,  and  the  pest  assuage.       Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  mibchievous  or  destructive. 

At  her  words  the  hellish  pest 
Forbore.  Milton. 

Of  all  virtues  justice  is  the  best; 
Valour  without  it  is  a  common  pest.  Waller. 

The  pest  a  virgin's  face  and  bosom  bears, 
High  on  her  crown  a  rising  snake  appears. 
Guards  her  black  front,  and  hisses  in  her  hairs. 

Pope. 
To  Pe'ster,  pfis'ttir.88  v.  a,  [pester,  Fr.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  perplex;  to  harass;  to 
turmoil. 

Who  then  shall  blame 
His  pester''d  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there?  Shaksp. 

He  hath  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message, 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands.        Shaksp. 

We  are  pestered  with  mice  and  rats,  and  to  this 
end  th&  cat  is  veij  serviceable.  More. 

A  multitude  of  scribblers  daily  pester  the  world 
with  their  insufferable  stuff.  Dryden. 

They  did  so  much  pester  the  church  and  delude 
the  people,  that  contradictions  themselves  asserted 
by  rabbies  were  equally  revered  by  them  as  the  in- 
fallible will  of  God.  South- 

At  home  he  was  pursu'd  with  noise; 
Abroad  was  pestered  by  the  boys.  Swift- 

2,  To  encumber. 

Fitches  and  pease 

For  pesVring  too  much  on  a  hovel  they  lay.  Tusstr. 

The  people  crowding  near  within  the  pester'd 

room.  Drayton. 

Confin'd  and  pestered  in  this  pinfold  here. 

Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  feverish  being.  Milton. 

Pe'sterer,  p^s'tijr-iar.«*«  w.s.  [from  ^es- 

ter.]     One  that  pesters  or  disturbs. 

Pe'sterous,  p^s'tiir-is.si*  ad/,  [frompes- 

ter.]     Encumbering;  cumbersome. 

In  the  statute  against  vagabonds  note  the  dislike 
the  parliament  had  of  gaoling  them,  as  that  which 
was  chargeable,  pesterous,  and  of  no  open  example. 

Bacon  i 
Pe'sthouse,  p^st'hoitse.   n.  s.  [from  pest 
and  house.]     A  hospital  for  persons  in- 
fected with  the  plague. 
Pesti'ferous,   p^s-tiff^r-ias,   adj.  [from 
pestifer,  Lat.] 

1.  Destructive;  mischievous. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  leud,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks, 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shaksp. 

You,  that  have  discover'd  secrets,  and  made  sucli 
pestiferous  reports  of  men  nobly  held,  must  die. 

Shaksp. 

2.  Pestilential;  malignant;  infectious. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  the  steams  of  pestife- 
rous bodies  taint  the  air,  while  they  are  alive  and 
hot.  Jlrhuthnot. 

PE'sTiLENCE,p^s't^-l^nse.  n.s.  [pestilence, 
Fr.  pestilentia,  Latin.]  Plague;  pest; 
contagious  distemper. 

The  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish.  Shaksp.> 

When  my  eyes  beheld  Olivia  first, 
Methought  she  purg'd  the  air  o£ pestilence.  Shaksp. 

Pe'stilent,    p^s'te-l^nt.   adj.   [pestilent, 

Fr.  pestilens,  Lat.] 
I.  Producing  plagues;  malignant. 

Great  ringing  of  bells  in  populous  cities  dissipa- 
ted peslilenl  air,  which  may  be  from  the  concussion 
of  the  air,  and  not  from  the  sound.  Bacon. 

Hoary  moulded  bread  the  soldiers  thrusting  upon 
their  spears  railed  against  king  Ferdinand,  who  with 
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Mich  corrupt  aad  pestilent  bread  would  feed  them. 

KnolUs. 

To  those  people  that  dwell  under  or  near  the 

equator,  a  perpetual  spring  would  be  a  most  posti- 

lenl  and  insupportable  summer.  Bentley. 

2.  Mischievous;  destructive. 

**  There  is  nothing  more  contagious  and  pestilent 
than  some  kinds  of  harmony;  than  some  nothing 
more  strong  and  potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

Which  precedent,  o{ pestilent  import. 
Against  thee,  Henry,  had  been  brought.       Daniel. 

The  world  abounds  with  pestilent  books,  written 
against  this  doctrine.  Swift. 

3.  In  ludicrous  language,  it  is  used  to  ex- 
aggerate the  meaning  of  another  word. 

One  pestilent  fme, 
His  beard  no  bigger  though  than  thine, 
Waik'd  on  before  the  rest.  Suckling. 

Pestile'ntial,  p^s-t6-l^n'shil.  adj.  \_/ies- 

tilenciel,  Fr.  /lestilens,  Lat.] 
1.  Partaking  of  the  nature  of  pestilence; 
producing  pestilence;  infectious;  conta- 
gious. 

These  with  the  air  passing  into  the  lungs,  infect 
the  mass  of  blood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  pesti- 
kntial  fevers.  Woodward. 

Fire  involv'd 

In  pestilential  vapours,  stench,  and  smoak.  Mdison. 

"2.  Mischievous;  destructive;  pernicious. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  then  this 

shews  the  pestilenilial  design  of  those  that  attempt  to 

disjoin  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests.  South. 

Pe'stilently,  p^s't6-l^nt-16.   adv.   [from 

fiestilent.~\  Mischievously;  destructively. 

Pestilla'tion,  p^s-til-la'shfin.  n.  s.  \jns- 

tillum,  Latin.]     The  act  of  pounding  or 

breaking  in  a  mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  are  comminuble,  and  so  fai- 
from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit  unto 
pestUlation,  and  resist  not  any  ordinary  pestile. 

Brown. 
Pe'stle,  p^s'tl.*'''   n.  s.   [^fiistillum,  Lat.] 
An  instrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
broken  in  a  mortar. 

What  real  alteration  can  the  beating  of  the  pestle 

make  in  any  body,  but  of  the  texture  of  it?    Locke. 

Upon  our  vegetable  food  the  teeth  and  jaws  act 

as  the  pestle  and  mortar.  ^irbuthnot. 

Pestle  o/fiork,  pes'tl.  n.  s.    A  gammon 

of  bacon.  Ainsivorth. 

Pet,  p^t.  71.  s.  [This  word  is  of  doubtful 
etymology;  from  desfiit^  French;  or  im- 
fietus,  Lat.  perhaps  it  may  be  derived 
some  way  from  fietit^  as  it  implies  only 
a  little  fume  or  fret.] 

1.  A  slight  passion;  a  slight  fit  of  peev- 
ishness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse, 
Drink   the  clear  stream,   and  nothing  wear  but 

freeze, 
Th'  all-giver  would  be  unthankt,  would  be  unprais'd. 

Milion. 
If  we  cannot  obtain  every  vain  thing  we  ask,  our 
next  business  is  to  take  pet  at  the  refusal. 

VE&irange. 

Life,  given  for  noble   purposes,   must  not  be 

thrown  up  in  a  pet,  nor  whined  away  in  love.  Collier. 

They  cause  the  proud  their  visits  to  delay. 
And  send  the  godly  in  a  pet  to  piay.  Pope. 

2.  A  lamb  taken  into  the  house,  and 
brought  up  by  hand.  A  cade  lamb. 
[Probably  from  fieiit,  little.]  See  Peat 

Hanmer. 
PETAL,  pi'tai,  or  p^t'dl.  n.  s.  [/letalum, 
Latin.] 
Petal  is  a  term  in  botany,  signifying  those  fioc 


coloured  leaves  that  compose  the  flowers  of  all 
plants:  whence  plants  are  distinguished  into  mono- 
petalous,  whose  flower  is  one  continued  leaf;  tripe- 
talous,  pentapetalous,  and  polypetalous,  when  they 
consist  of  three,  five,  or  many  leaves.  Quincj/. 

Pe'talous,  p^t'ta-l6s.°"2  adj.  [from  /le- 
tal.^     Having  petals. 

Pe'tar,  p^-tkr'.      )  n.  s.  [fietard,  French; 

Pe'tard,  ^^-x.krd'.^  fietardo,  Italian.] 

A  petard  is  an  engine  of  metal,  almost  in  the 
shape  of  a  hat,  about  seven  inches  deep,  and  about 
five  inches  over  at  the  mouth;  when  charged  with 
fine  powder  well  beaten,  it  is  covered  with  a  mad- 
rier  or  plank;  bound  down  fast  with  ropes,  running 
through  handles,  which  are  round  the  rim  near  the 
mouth  of  it:  this  petard  is  applied  to  gates  or  bar- 
riers of  such  places  as  are  designed  to  be  surprised, 
to  blow  them  up:  they  are  also  used  in  countermines 
to  break  through  into  the  enemies  galleries. 

Military  Dictionary. 
'Tis  the  sport  to  have  the  engineer 
Hoist  with  his  own  petard.  Shaksp. 

Find  ail  his  having  and  his  holding, 
Reduc'd  t'  eternal  noise  and  scolding; 
The  conjugal  petard  that  teai's 
Down  all  portcuUices  of  eais.  Hudibras. 

Pete'chial,  pe-te'ke-al.353  adj.  [from  /le- 
tec/lice,  Latin.]     Pestilentially  spotted. 

In  London  are  msiny  fevers  with  buboes  and  car- 
buncles, and  many  petechial  or  spotted  fevers. 

^irbuthnot. 

Pe'terworTj  p^'tur-wCirt.  n.  s.  [_ascyren.'^ 
A  plant. 

PE'TIT,^hl\hx.e.adj.  [French.]   Small; 
little;  inconsiderable. 

By  what  small  petit  hints  does  the  mind  recover 
a  vanishing  notion?  South. 

PETI'TION,   p^-tish'in.   n.    s.  [Jietitio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Request;  entreaty;  supplication;  prayer. 

We  must  propose  unto  all  men  certain  petitions 
incident  and  vei7  material  in  causes  of  this  nature. 

Hooker. 
My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women.  Shaksp. 

Let  my  life  be  given  at  my  petition,  and  my  peo- 
ple at  my  request.  Esther. 

Thou  didst  choose  this  house  to  be  called  by  thy 
name,  and  to  be  a  house  of  prayer  and  petition  for 
thy  people.  1  Maccabees. 

We  must  not  only  send  up  petitions  and  thoughts 
now  and  then  to  heaven,  but  must  go  through  all 
our  worldly  business  with  a  heavenly  spirit.     Laic. 

2.  :5ingle  branch  or  article  of  a  prayer. 

Then  pray'd  that  she  might  still  possess  his  heart, 
And  no  pretending  rival  shai°e  a  part; 
This  last  petition  heard  of  all  her  pray'r.     Di-yden. 
To  Peti'tion,  pe-tlsh'iin.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  solicit;  to  supplicate. 

You  have  petition''d  all  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  Shaksp. 

The  mother  petitioned  her  goddess  to  bestow  upon 

them  the  greatest  gift  that  could  be  given,  dddison. 

Peti'tionarily,   p6-tish'un-a-r^-le.  adv. 

[Irom  petitionary.'^  By  way  of  begging 

the  question. 

This  doth  but  petitionanly  infer  a  dextrality  in 

the  heavens,  and  we  may  as  reasonably  conclude  a 

right  and  left  laterality  in  the  ark  of  Noah.  Brown. 

Peti'tionauy,  p^-tish^iin-a-re.  adj.  [from 

petition.'^ 

1.  Supplicatory;  coming  with  petitions. 

Pardon  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Shaksp. 

It  is  our  base  petitionary  breath 
That  blows  'em  to  this  greatness.         Ben  Jonson. 

2,  Containing  petitions  or  requests. 

Petitionary  prayer  belongeth  only  to  such  as  are 
in  themselves  impotent,  and  stand  in  need  of  relief 
from  others.  Hooker. 


1  return  only  yes  or  no  to  questionary  and  peti- 
tionary epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Swift. 
Peti'tioner,  pd-tish'iin-ijr.s'*  n.  s.  [from 
petition']     One  who  offers  a  petition. 

WTien  you  have  received  the  petitions,  and  it  will 
please  the  petitioners  well  to  deliver  them  into  your 
own  hand,  let  your  secretary  first  read  them,  and 
draw  lines  under  the  material  parts.  Bacon. 

What  pleasure  can  it  be  to  be  encumbered  with 
dependencies,  thronged  and  surrounded  with  peti- 
tioners? South. 

Their  prayers  are  to  the  reproach  of  the  petition- 
ers, and  to  the  confusion  of  vain  desires.  V Estrange. 

His  woes  broke  out,  and  begg'd  relief 
With  tears,  the  dumb  petitioners  of  grief.    Dryden. 

The  Roman  matrons  presented  a  petition  to  the 
fathers:  this  raised  so  much  raillery  upon  the  peti- 
tioners, that  the  ladies  never  after  oflered  to  direct 
the  lawgivers  of  their  countrj'.  ,3ddison. 

Pe'titoky,  p&i'li-tiir-c.^^^  adj.  [fietitorius, 
Latin;  petitoire,  French.]  Petitioning; 
claiming  the  property  of  any  thing. 

./iinsTJort/i. 

Pe'tre,   pii't^r.*^^  n.   s.    [from  petra,  a 

stone.]     Nitre;  saltpetre.     See  Nitre. 

Powder  made  of  impure  and  greasy  petre,  hath 
but  a  weak  emission,  and  gives  but  a  faint  report. 

Br  own. 

The  vessel  was  first  well  nealed  to  prevent  crack- 
ing, and  covered  to  prevent  the  falling  in  of  any 
thing  that  might  unseasonably  kindle  the  petre. 

Boyle. 

Nitre,  while  it  is  in  its  native  state,  is  called 
pe<re-salt,  when  refined,  salt-pe(re.  Woodward. 

Petre'scext,  p^-tr^s'slnt.^^°  adj.  \_pe- 
t7'e&cens,  Latin.]  Growing  stone;  be- 
coming stone. 

A  cave,  from  whose  arched  roof  there  dropped 

down  a  pctrescent  liquor,  which  oftentimes  before  it 

could  fall  to  the  ground  congealed.  Boyle. 

Petrifa'ction,    p^t-tr^-fak'shdn.    n.    s. 

[from  petrejio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning  to  stone;  the  state 
of  being  turned  to  stone. 

Its  concretive  spirit  has  the  seeds  of  petrifaction 
and  gorgon  within  itself.  Browi\. 

2.  That  which  is  made  stone. 

Look  over  the  variety  of  beautiful  shells,  pelre- 
factions,  ores,  minerals,  stones,  and  other  natural  cu- 
riosities. Cheyne. 
Petrifa'ctive,  p^t-tri-fak'tiv.  adj.  [from 
petrifacio,  Lat.]     Having  the  power  to 
form  stone. 

There  are  many  to  be  found,  which  are  but  the 
lapidescences  and  petrifactive  mutation  of  bodies. 

Brown. 

Petrifica'tion,  p^t-tr^-f^-ka'shiln.  n.  s. 

[petrijication^  French;  from  petrify.']  A 

body  formed  by  changing  other  matter 

to  stone. 

In  these  strange  petrifactions,  the  hardening  of 
the  bodies  seems  to  be  effected  principally,  if  not 
only,  as  in  the  induration  of  the  fluid  substances  of 
an  egg  into  a  chick,  by  altering  the  disposition  of 
their  parts.  BoyU. 

Petri'fick,  pfi-trif'fik.sos  arfy.  [petrijicusy 
Latin.]  Having  the  power  to  change 
to  stone. 

Winter's  breath, 
A  nitrous  blast  that  strikes  petrifick  death.   Savage. 

The  aggregated  soil 
Death  with  his  mace  petrifick,  cold  and  dry, 
As  with  a  trident,  smote.  MUton. 

To  Pe'trify,  p^t'tr6-fi.>83  -y.  q.  [petrijier, 
Fr.  petra  and  Jio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  change  to  stone. 

A  few  resemble  petrified  wood.  Woodward. 

2.  To  make  callous;  to  make  obdurate 
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Scbism  is  markt  out  by  the  apostle  to  the  He- 
brews, as  a  kind  of  petrifying  crime,  which  induces 
Induration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  their  souls  be  not  yet  wholly  petrified, 
yet  evejy  act  of  sin  makes  gradual  approaches  to  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Full  in  the  midst  of  Euclid  dip  at  once, 
And  petrify  a  genius  to  a  dunce.  Pope. 

Who  stifle  nature,  and  subsist  on  art, 
Who  coin  the  face,  and  petrify  the  heart.     Fowrig'. 

To  Pe'trifv,  pet'tri-fi.  v.  n.  To  become 

stone. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 

And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

Petro'l,  pfe'trol.  ■)    n.    s.    [fie- 

Petro'leum,  p6-tr6'Id-fim.  ^    trole,    Fr.] 

A  liquid  bitumen,  black,  floating  on  the 

water  of  springs.  Woodward. 

Pe'tronel,    pdt'tro-n^l.    n.    .9.    [fietrinal., 

French.]     A  pistol;  a  small  gun  used 

by  a  horseman. 
And  he  with  petronel  upheav'd, 

Instead  of  shield  the  blow  receiv'd, 

The  gun  recoil'd  as  well  it  might.  Hudibras. 

Pe'ttcoy,  p^t'koe.  n,  s.   ^ifnafihalium  mi- 
nus.'^    An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Pe'tticoat,  p^t'te-kote.  n.  s.  \^fieti(  and 
coat.^     The  lower  part  of  a  woman's 
dress. 

What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble? — A  woman's  tay- 
lor,  sir. — VViJt  thou  make  as  many  holes  in  an  ene- 
my's battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  woman's  petti- 
coat? Shakspeare. 

Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat, 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out, 
As  if  they  fcar'd  the  light.  Suckling. 

It  is  a  great  compliment  to  the  sex,  that  the  vir- 
tues are  generally  shewn  in  petticoats.        Mdison. 

To  fifty  chosen  sylphs,  of  special  note, 
We  trust  the  important  charge,  the  petticoat; 
Oft  have  we  known  that  sevenfold  fence  to  fail, 
Though  stitf  with  hoops,  and  arm'd  with  ribs  of 
whale.  Pope. 

Pettifo'gger,  p^t'te-fog'gfir.  n.  s.  [cor- 
rupted from  /lettivoguer;  petit  and  va- 
guer., French.3  A  petty  small-rate  law- 
yer. 

The  worst  conditioned  and  least  cliented  petivo- 
guers  get,  under  the  sweet  bait  of  revenge,  more 
plentiful  prosecution  of  actions.  Carew. 

Your  pettifoggers  damn  their  souls 

To  share  with  knaves  in  cheating  fools.    Hudibras. 

Consider,  my  dear,  how  indecent  it  is  to  abandon 

your  shop  and  follow  pettifoggirs;  there  is  hardly  a 

plea  between  two  country  esquires  about  a  barren 

acre,  but  you  draw  yourself  in  as  bail,  surety,  or 

solicitor.  ^rhuthnot. 

Physicians  are  apt  to  despise  empyrics;  lawyers, 

pettifoggers;  and  merchants,  pedlars.  Swift. 

Pettiness,  p^t't6-nes.  n.  s.  \^{rom petty.] 

Smallness;    littleness;    inconsiderable- 

jicss;  unimportance. 

The  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we 
Have  lost,  and  the  disgrace  we  have  digested; 
To  answer  which,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under. 

Shaksp. 
Pe'ttish,  p^t'tlsh.  orfy.  [from/zer.]  Fret- 
ful; peevish. 

Nor  doth  their  childhood  prove  their  innocence; 
They're  froward,  pettish,  and  unus'd  to  smile. 

Creech. 
Pe'ttishness,  p^t'tish-nes.   n.   s.    [from 
prttish.']     Fretfulness;  peevishness. 

Like  children,  when  we  lose  our  favourite  play- 
thing, we  throw  away  the  rest  in  a  fit  oi  pettishness. 

Collier. 
Pe'ttitoes,  p^i'ti-loze.  n,  a.  [petty  and 
toe.-] 


1.  The  feet  of  a  sucking  pig. 

2.  Feet  in  contempt. 

My  good  clown  grew  so  in  love  with  the  wenches' 

song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till  he  had 

both  tune  and  words.  Shaksp. 

PE'TTO,   pet'to.    n.  *.    [Italian.]     The 

breast;  figuratively,  privacy. 
PE'TTY,  p^t't^.  adj.  [peer,  Fr.]  Small; 
inconsiderable;  inferibur;  little. 

When  he  had  no  power, 
But  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
He  was  your  enemy.  ^  Shaksp, 

It  is  a  common  experience,  that  dogs  know  the 
dog-killer;  when,  as  in  time  of  infection,  some  pet- 
ty fellow  is  seat  out  to  kill  the  dogs.  Bacon. 

It  importeth  not  much,  some  petty  alteration  or 
difierence  it  may  make.  Bacon. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass.-'  Milton. 

From  thence  a  tbuusand  lesser  poets  sprung. 
Like  petty  princes  from  the  fall  of  Rome.  Denliam. 

They  believe  one  only  chief  and  great  God,  which 
hath  been  from  all  eternity;  who,  when  he  propos- 
ed to  make  the  world,  made  first  other  gods  of  a 
principal  order;  and  after,  the  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  as  petty  gods.  Stillingfleet. 

By  all  1  have  read  of  petty  commonwealths,  as 
well  as  the  great  ones,  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  free 
people  do  of  themselves  divide  into  three  powers. 

Swift. 

Bolonia  water'd  by  the  petty  Rhine.        Addison. 

Can  an  example  be  given,  in  the  vvhole  course  of 
this  war,  where  we  have  treated  the  pettiest  prince, 
with  whom  we  have  had  to  deal,  in  so  contemptu- 
ous a  manner.'  Swift 

Pe'tulance,  p^t'tshu-lanse.  >  n.  s.  [/ze- 
Pe'tulancy,  p^t'tshu-iaii-s^.  5  tulance, 
French;  fieiulantia,  Lat.]  Sauciness; 
peevishness;  wantonness. 

It  was  excellently  said  of  that  philosopher,  that 
there  was  a  wall  or  parapet  of  teeth  set  in  our 
mouth,  to  restrain  the  petulancy  of  our  words. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Such  was  others  petulancy,  that  they  joyed  to  see 
their  betters  shamefully  outraged  and  abused. 

King  Charles. 
Wise  men  knew,  that  which  looked  like  pride  in 
some,  and  like  petulance  in  others,  would,  by  expe- 
rience in  aifairs  and  conversation  amongst  men,  be 
in  time  wrought  off.  Clarendon. 

However  their  numbers,  as  well  as  their  insolence 
and  perverseness  increased,  many  instances  of  pe- 
tulancy and  scurrility  are  to  be  seen  in  their  pamph- 
lets. Swift. 
There  appears  in  our  age  a  pride  and  petulancy 
in  youth,  zealous  to  cast  off  the  sentiments  of  their 
fathers  and  teachers.  Watts. 
Pe'tulant,  p^t'tshu-lant.*^*  adj.  \petu- 
lans,  Lat.  petulant^  French.] 

1.  Saucy;  perverse. 

If  the  opponent  sees  victory  to  incline  to  his  side, 
let  him  shew  the  force  of  his  argument,  without  too 
importunate  and  petulant  demands  of  an  answer. 

Watts. 

2.  Wanton. 

The  tongue  of  a  man  is  so  petulant,  and  his 
thoughts  so  variable,  that  one  should  not  lay  too 
great  stress  upon  any  present  speeches  and  opinions. 

Spectator. 
Pe'tulantly,  p^t'tsh6-lant-le.  adv.  [from 
petulant.]  With  petulance;  with  saucy 
pertness. 
Pew,  pu.  n.  s.  \_puye.,  Dutch.]  A  seat  en- 
closed in  a  church. 

When  sir  Thomas  More  was  lord  chancellor,  he 
did  use,  at  mass,  to  sit  in  the  chancel,  and  his  lady 
in  a  ptw.  Bacon. 

Should  our  sex  take  it  into  their  heads  to  wear 
trunk  breeches  at  church,  a  man  and  bis  wife  would 
fill  a  whole  peie  Addison. 


She,  decently,  in  form,  pays  heav'n  its  due; 
And  makes  a  civil  visit  to  herpeto.  Young. 

Pe'wet,   p^'wlt.89  n,  8.  Ipieioity   Dutch; 
vannelius.] 
A  water  fowl. 

We  reckon  the  dip-chick,  so  named  of  his  diving 

and  littleness,  puffins,  pewels,  meawes.  Careio. 

2.  The  lapwing.  Ainsivorth. 

PE'WTER,    pCi'tiir.9*    „.    s.     [fieauter, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A   compound  of  metals;   an  artificial 
metal. 

Nine  parts  or  more  of  tin,  with  one  of  regulus  of 
antimony,  compose  pewter.  Pembeiton. 

Coarse  pewter  is  made  of  a  fine  tin  and  lead. 

Bacon. 

The  pewter  into  which  no  water  could  enter,  be- 
came more  white,  and  liker  to  silver,  and  less  flex- 
ible. Bacon. 

Pewter  dishes,  with  water  in  them,  will  not  melt 
easily,  but  without  it  they  will;  nay,  butter  or  oil, 
in  themselves  inflammable,  yet  by  their  moisture, 
will  hinder  melting.  Bacon. 

2.  The  plates  and  dishes  in  a  house. 

The  eye  of  the  mistress  was  wont  to  make  her 
pewter  shine.  Mdison. 

Pe'wterer,  pu'tAr-iir.  «.  s.  [from  prnv- 
ter]     A  smith  wlio  works  in  pewter. 

He  shall  charge  you  and  discharge  you  with  the 

motion  of  a  pewterer''s  hammer.  Shakspeare. 

We  caused  a  skilful  pewttrer  to  close  the  vessel 

in  our  presence  with  soder  exquisitely.  Boyle, 

PhjEno'menon,  f^-nom'^-non.  n.  s.     See 

Phenomenon.     This    has    sometimes 

phcenomena  in  the   plural.  [^«jvojm,£v«v.] 

An  appearance  in  the  works  of  nature. 

The  paper  was  black,  and  the  colours  intense  and 

thick,  that  the  phenomenon  might  be  conspicuous. 

J^ewton. 

Phagede'na,  fa-j^-d^'nd.  n.  s.  [fpxyi^iti- 
v«;  from  fxtyw^  edo,  to  eat]  An  ulcer, 
where  the  sharpness  of  the  humours 
eats  away  the  flesh. 
Phagede'nick,  fd-j^-d^n'ik.  }  adj.  [fiha- 
Phagede'nous,  fa-j<j-d^n'us.  5  gedeniquey 
French.]     Eating;  corroding. 

P/iag-erfenicfc  medicines,  are  those  which  eat  away 

fungous  or  proud  flesh.  Diet. 

A  bubo,  according  to  its  malignancy,  either  proves 

easily  curable,  or  terminates  in  a  phagedenous  ulcer 

with  jagged  lips.  FTiseman. 

When  they  are  very  putrid  and  corrosive,  which 

circumstances  give  (hem  the  name  of  foul  phagede- 

nick  ulcers,  some  spirits  of  wine  should  be  added  to 

the  fomentation.  Sharp. 

Pha'lanx,  fi'lagks,  or  fal'lanks.  n.  s,  \jiha- 

lanx,   Latin;  phalange.,   Fr.]      A  troop 

of  men  closely  embodied. 

Far  otherwise  th'  inviolable  saints, 
In  cubick  phalanx  firm,  advanc'd  entire. 
Invulnerable,  impenetrably  arm'd.  Milton, 

The  Grecian  phalanx,  moveless  as  a  tow'r. 
On  all  sides  batter'd,  yet  resists  his  pow'r  Pope, 
Pha'ntasm,  fan'tazm.  )  n.  s.  [^uvreia-- 
Phanta'sma,  fan-taz'ma.  ^  fcx,  <pxyretTt<t', 
p/iantas7ne,  /i/iantasicy  Fr.]  Vain  and 
airy  appearance;  something  appearing 
only  to  nnagination. 

All  the  mterim  is 

Like  a  phantasma  or  a  hideous  dream.         Shaksp. 

This  Arniado  is  a  Spaniard  that  keeps  here  in 

court 

A  phantasm,  a  monarcho,  and  one  that  makes  sport 

To  the  prmce  and  his  book-mates.         Shakspeare. 

They  believe,  and  tbey  believe  amiss,  because 

they  be  but  plianlasms  or  apparitions.  Raleigh. 

If  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardness,  the  peoplo 

were  in  furj-,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phan- 
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f(M»  with  incredible  affection;  partly  out  of  their 
great  devotion  to  the  house  of  Y'ork,  partly  out  of 
proud  humour.  Bacon. 

Why, 
In  this  infernal  vale  first  met,  thou  call'st 
Me  father,  and  that  phanta''m  call'st  my  son.  Milton. 

Assaying,  by  his  devilish  art,  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy,  and  with  them  forge 
Illusions,  as  he  list,  phantasms  and  dreams.  Milton. 
PHANTA'sTicAL,lan-tas't6-Ual.  >  See   Fan- 

PHANTA'STICKjfan-t^s'tik/''^       3  TASTIOAL. 

^ha'ntom,  fan'tim.*^^    n.    s.    [fihantoTne, 

French.] 
i.   A  spectre;  an  apparition. 

If  he  cannot  help  believing,  that  such  things  he 
saw  and  heard,  he  may  still  have  room  to  believe 
that  *vhat  this  airy  phantom  said  is  not  absolutely 
to  be  relied  on.  Merbury. 

A  constant  vapour  o'er  the  palace  flies; 
Strange  phantoms  rising  as  the  mists  arise; 
Dreadful  as  hermits'  dreams  in  haunted  shades. 
Or  bright  as  visions  of  expiring  maids.  Pope, 

2.   A  fancied  vision. 

Restless  and  impatient  to  try  every  overture  of 
present  happiness,  he  hunts  a  phantom  he  can  ne- 
ver ovei  lake  Rogers. 

As  Pallas  uilj'i",  along  the  sable  skies, 
To  calm  the  queen,  the  phantom  sister  flies.  Pope. 
Pharisa'ical,  t"^r-r6-sa'6-kal.  adj.  [from 
fi/iarisee.^  Ritual;  externally  religious: 
from  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  whose 
religion  consisted  almost  wliolly  in  ce- 
remonies. 

The  causes  of  superstition  are  pleasing  and  sen- 
sual rites,  excess  of  outward  and  pharisa'ical  holi- 
ness, over-great  reverence  of  traditions  which  can- 
not but  load  the  church.  Bacon. 

Suffer  us  not  to  be  deluded  with  ;)/iarisatca2  wash- 
ings instead  of  christian  reformings.  King  Charles. 

Pharmace'utical,  f4r-m5-su'td-k5l.s°9  > 
Phakmace'utick,  f&r-ma-su'tik.  ^ 

adj.  []^flSfyMAx£t/T/*«j,  from  ^etp/u.x}tevu.'] 
Relating  to  the  knowledge  or  art  of 
pharmacy,  and  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. 
Pharmaco'logist,  f^r-ma-kol'lo-jist.^" 
n.  s.  \jpxpf.cxKot  and  Ac'yw.]]  One  who 
writes  upon  drugs. 

The  osteocolla  is  recommended  by  the  pharma- 
cologists as  an  absorbent  and  conglutinator  of  bro- 
ken bones.  Woodicard. 
Pharmaco'logy,   fS.r-mS-k6l'l6-j^.    n.  s. 
\jpotpfiL»x,oy  and  p^eyu.'j     The  knowledge 
of  drugs  and  medicines. 
Pharmacopoe'ia,  fSr-ma-ko-pd'ya.    n.    s. 
[^<«fju,«xev  and  TToiew;  /i/iar?naco/iee,  Fr.l 
A  dispensatory;  a  book  containing  rules 
for  the  composition  of  medicines. 
Phakmaco'polist,  f&r-ma-kop'po-list.  n. 
a.   ypitffA.xx.ot  and  ttm^^su;  /i/iarmacofiole, 
French.]  An  apothecary;  one  who  sells 
medicines. 
Pha'rmacy,  f&r'ma-s^.  n.  s.  [from  (pd^^x- 
*ov,  a  medicine;  fihurmacie,  Fr.]     The 
art  or  practice  of  preparini^  medicines; 
the  trade  of  an  apothecary. 

Each  dose  the  goddess  weighs  with  watchful  eye, 
So  nice  her  art  in  impious  pharmacy.  Garth 

Pharo.<i 


PME 

{jpx^vy^  and  teVkw.]  The  act  of  making 
an  incision  into  the  windpipe,  used  when 
some  tumour  in  the  throat  hinders  res- 
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n.  8.  [from 

in  Egypt  ]   A  light- 

from  the  sliore  to  di- 


Pha'kos,  fi'rjs.^** 
Ph ARR,  fiie. 

house;  a  lantern 

rect  sailors. 
He  augmented  and  repaired  the  port  of  Ostia, 

built  a  pharos  or  light-house.  ^rbuthnot 

Phakyngo'tomy,  fa-rin-g6t't6-m6.  n.  t. 
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piration. 
Pha'sels,  fa'zils.  «.  s.  \_fihaseoli.,  Latin.] 
French  beans.'  jiinsivorth. 

Pha'sis,  fa'sis.  n.  s.  In  the  plural  fihases. 
[<pxTii;  /i/iasCf  French.]  Appearance 
exhibited  by  any  body;  as  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

All  the  hypotheses  yet  contrived,  were  built  upon 
too  narrow  an  inspection  of  the  phases  of  the  uni- 
verse. Glanville. 

He  o'er  the  seas  shall  love  or  fame  pursue; 
And  other  months,  another  p/iasis  view; 
Fixt  to  the  rudder,  he  shall  boldly  steer, 
And  pass  those  rocks  which  Tiphys  us'd  to  fear. 

Creech. 
Phasm,  fazm.    «.   s.   [<pxTf^x.j     Appear- 
ance; phantom;  fancied  apparition. 

Thence  proceed  many  aereal  fictions  and  phasms, 
and  chymseras  created  by  the  vanity  of  our  own 
hearts  or  seduction  of  evil  spirits,  and  not  planted 
in  them  by  God.  Hammond. 

Phea'sant,  fez'zant.  n,  s.  \fai.mn,  French; 
pfiasianus,  from  Phanis,  the  river  of 
Colchos.]     A  kind  of  wild  cock. 

The  hardest  to  draw  are  tame  birds:  as  the  cock, 
peacock,  and  pheasant.  Peacham. 

Preach  as  1  please,  I  doubt  our  curious  men 
Will  chuse  a  pheasant  still  before  a  hen.         Pope. 
Pheer,   f^er.   n.  s.  A   companion.     See 
Feer.  Sfienser. 

To  Pheese,  f^ze.  v.  a.  [perhaps  to  feaze.'] 
To  comb;  to  fleece;  to  curry. 
And  he  be  proud  with  me,  I'll  pheese  his  pride. 

Shakspeare. 

Pheni'copter,  f^-n6-k6p'tdr.  «.  *.  [^otvi- 

xe7r]£^(^;    /i/icsnicofiterus,    LatinT]     A 

kind  of  bird,  which  is  thus  described 

by  Martial: 

Dat  mihifienna  rubens  nomen  sed  lin- 
gua gulosis 
JSfostra   safiit;    quid  si  garrula    lingua 
foret? 
He  blended  together  the  livers  of  giltheads,  the 
brains  of  pheasants  and  peacocks,  tongues  of  phe- 
nicopters,  and  the  melts  of  lampres.  Hakewill. 

Phe'nix,  f^'niks.  n.  s.  [^o<k|;  fihccnix., 
Latin.]  The  bird  which  is  supposed 
to  exist  single,  and  to  rise  again  from 
its  own  ashes. 

There  is  one  tree,  the  phenix  throne;  one  phenix 

At  this  hour  reigning  there.  8haksp. 

To  all  the  fowls  he  seems  a  phenix.  Milton. 

Having  the  idea  of  a  phenix  in  my  mind,  the 

first  enquiry  is,  whether  such  a  thing  does  exist.' 

Locke. 
Phexo  menok,  fe-nom'md-non.  n.  s.  [<pxt- 
ve^ivov;  fj/ienornene,  French:  it  is  there- 
fore ohcw  wr'aten  /i/i(Sno?nenon;  but  be- 
ing naturalised,  it  has  changed  the  a, 
V  hich  is  not  in  the  English  language, 
to  e.  But  if  it  has  the  original  'plural 
termination  /i/icEuomena,  it  should  I 
think,  be  written  with  cs.~\ 
I.   Appearance;  visible  quality. 

Short-sighted  minds  are  unfit  to  make  philoso- 
phers, whose  business  it  is  to  describe,  in  compre- 
hensive theories,  the  phenomena  of  the  world  and  1 
their  causes.  g„,.„^,   I 

These  are  curiosities  of  little  or  no  moment  to 

the  understanding  the  phcenonunon  of  nature 

_  ^eirtoti. 

J  he  most  considerable  p/ienomeno7J,  belonging  to 

tcrresurial  bodies,  is  gravitation,  whereby  all  bodies 

Tt 


in  the  vicinity  of  the  eaith  press  towards  its  centre, 

Bentley- 
2.  Any  thing  that  strikes  by  any  new  ap- 
pearance. 
Phi'al,  fi'al.   n.  s.  [/ihiala,  LsLlin;  /ihidle, 
French.]     A  small  bottle. 

Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial.     Shaksp. 
He  proves  his  explications  by  experiments  made 
with  a  phial  of  water,  and  with  globes  of  glass  filled 
with  water.  J^ewton. 

Phila'nthropy,  fil-an'Mro-p^.isi  „.  ^. 
[^<Ae<y  and  avS-^ava.']  Love  of  man- 
kinii;  goodnature. 

Such  a  transient  temporary  good  nature  is  not 
tlmt  phildnlhrophy,  that  love  of  mankind,  which  de- 
serves the  title  of  a  moral  virtue.  '  Addison. 
Phili'ppick,  fil-lip'pik.  n.  s.  [from  the 
invectives  of  Demosthenes  against  P/ii- 
lifi  of  Macedon.]  Any  invective  decla- 
mat  oi). 
Philo'loger,  f6-16ri6-jur."i  n.  s.  [jpiXt. 
>iOyoi.'\  One  whose  chief  study  is  lan- 
guage; a  grammarian,  a  critick. 

Philologers  and  critical  discourscrs,  who  look  be- 
yond the  shell  and  obvious  exteriors  of  things,  will 
not  be  augiy  with  our  narrower  explorations. 

Brown. 
You  expect,  that  I  should  discourse  of  this  mat- 
ter like  a  naturalist,  not  a  philologer.  Boyle. 
The  best  philologers  say,  that  the  original  word 
does  not  only  signify  domestick,  as  opposed  to  fo- 
reign, but  also  private,  as  opposed  to  common. 

Sprat''s  Sermons. 
Philolo'gioal,  fil-6-16d'j6-kal.  adj.  [from 
philology.']     Critical;  grammatical. 

Studies,  caiWedi  philological,  are  history,  language, 
grammar,  rhetorick,  poesy,  and  criticism.  Walts'. 
He  who  pretends  to  the  learned  professions,  if  he 
doth  not  arise  to  be  a  critick  himself  in  philological 
matters,  should  frequently  converse  with  dictiona- 
ries, paraphrases,  commentators,  or  other  criticks, 
which  may  relieve  any  difficulties.  Walts'. 

Philo'logist,   f^-l6ri6-jlst.*3i  „,  ^_   j^gg 
Philologer.  A  critick;  a  grammarian, 
PHILO'LOGY,  f^-16ri6-ji."i   sis   „.  g. 
[!pi>iaMyix;  philologiCy  French.]     Criti- 
cism; grammatical  learning. 

Temper  all  discourses  of  yii/o/og-j/ with  intersper^ 
sions  of  morality.  Walker. 

Phi'lomel,  fil'lo-mSl.        }    n.    s.   [from 

Philome'la,  fil-l6-m4'la.  \        Philomela^ 

changed  into  a  bird.]  The  nightingale. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold, 
When  rivers  rage,  and  rocks  grow  cold, 
And  Philomel  becometh  dumb.  Sliaksp. 

Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings. 
Or  hears  the  hawk  when  philomela  sings?"  '  Pope. 
Phi'lomot,    fil'o-mot.    adj.     [corrupted 
from  feuilie  ?norte,  a  dead  leaf.]     Co- 
loured like  a  dead  leaf. 

One  of  them  was  blue,  another  yellow,  and  an- 
other philomof;  the  fourth  was  of  a  pink  colour  and 
the  fifth  of  a  pale  green.  Mdiinn. 

Philo'sopheme,  fii-l6s's6-feme.  n.  *.  (?)». 
Afl(ro(Z>;j^«.]  Principle  of  rta.->oi)ing;  the- 
orem.    An  unusual  word. 

You  will  learn  how  to  address  yourself  to  chil- 
dren for  their  benefit,  and  derive  some  useful  phi- 
losophemes  for  your  own  entertainment.  W.iis, 

Philo'sopher,  fd-l6s's6-fi.'ir.'''i  n.  «.  [/i/ii.. 
lo.<iofihus.,  Latin;  philonofihe,  French.]  A 
man  deep  in  knowledge,  either  moral 
or  naiiiral. 

Many  sound  in  belief  have  been  also  extv  nhi- 
losophcrs  °   T,   ', 

The  pfiilotophtr  hath  long  ago  told  us,  thaV^ 
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cording  to  the  divers  natures  of  things,  so  must  the 
evidences  for  them  be;  and  that  'tis  an  argument 
of  an  undiiciplined  wit  not  to  acknowledge  this. 

IVitkins. 
They  all  our  fam'd  philosophers  defie, 
And  would  our  faith  by  force  of  reason  try.  Dryden. 
If  the  philosophers  by  fire  had  been  so  wary  in 
their  observations  and  sincere  in  their  reports,  as 
those,  who  call  themselves  philosophers,  ought  to 
have  been,  our  acquaintance  with  the  bodies  here 
about  us  had  been  yet  much  greater.  Locke. 

Adam,  in  the  state  of  innocence,  came  into  tlie 
world  a  philosopher,  which  sufficiently  appeared  by 
hit  writing  the  natures  of  things  upon  their  names; 
be  could  view  essences  in  themselves,  and  read 
forms  without  the  comment  of  their  respective  pro- 
perties. South. 
PHiLo'soPHERS«/one,f6-l6s's6-lirz-st6ne.' 
n.  s.  A  stone  dreamed  of  by  alchy- 
mists,  which,  by  its  touch,  converts  base 
metals  into  gold. 

That  stone 
Philosophers  in  vain  so  long  have  sought.     Milton. 
Philoso'phick,  fil-l6-z6rfik.*26  eog  2    adj 
Philoso  PHicAL,  fil-l6-z6f'ft-kal.    \  [pfii- 
losofihiquej  Frencii;  from  fihilonojihy.'j 

1.  Belonging  to  philosophy;  suitable  to  a 
philosopher;  formfd  by  philosophy. 

Others  in  virtue  plac'd  felicity: 
The  stoick  last  in  philvsiphick  pride 
By  him  cali'd  virtue,  and  his  virtuous  man, 
Wise,  perfect  in  himself,  and  all  possessing.  Milton. 

How  could  our  chymick  friends  go  on 
To  find  the  philosophick  stone?  Pnor. 

When  the  safety  of  the  publick  is  endangered, 
the  appearance  of  a  philosophical  or  affected  indo- 
lence ruust  arise  either  from  stupidity  or  perfidious- 
ness.  Mdison. 

2.  Skilled  in  philosophy. 

We  have  our  philosophical  persons  to  make  mo- 
dern and  familiar  things  supernatural  and  causeless. 

Shaksp. 

Acquaintance  with  God  is  not  a  speculative  know- 
ledge, built  on  abstracted  reasonings  about  his  na- 
ture and  essence,  such  as  philosophical  minds  often 
busy  themselves  in,  without  reaping  from  thence 
any  advantage  towards  regulating  ti^eir  passions, 
but  practical  knowledge.  Jitttrbury. 

3.  Frugal;  abstemious. 

This  is  what  nature's  wants  may  well  suffice: 
But  since  among  mankind  so  few  there  are, 
Who  will  conform  io  philosophick  {2.\t, 
I'll  mingle  something  of  our  times  to  please.  D^-yd. 

Philoso'phically,  fil-lo-zof'f^-kal-^.  ^^ 
*8s  adv.  [from  fihi[osofihicaL~\  In  a  phi- 
losophical manner;  rationally;  wisely. 

The  law  of  commonweals  that  cutoff  the  right 
hand  of  malefactors,  if  philosophically  executed,  is 
impartial;  otherwise  the  amputation  not  equally 
pnnisheth  all.  Broivn. 

No  man  has  ever  treated  the  passions  of  love  with 
so  much  delicacy  of  thought  and  of  expression,  or 
searched  into  the  nature  of  it  more  philosophically 
than  Ovid.  Dryden. 

If  natural  laws  were  once  settled,  they  are  never 
to  be  reversed;  to  violate  and  infringe  them,  is  the 
same  as  what  we  call  miracle,  and  doth  not  sound 
very  philosophically  out  of  the  mouth  of  an  atheist. 

Bentley. 
To  Philo'sophize,  fd-16s's6-fize.  ~o.  a. 
[from  philoso/ihy.']  To  play  the  philo- 
sopher; to  reason  like  a  philosopiier;  to 
moralize;  to  search  into  nature;  to  in- 
quire into  the  causes  of  effects. 

Qualities  occult  to  Aristotle,  must  be  so  to  us; 
and  we  must  not  philosophize  beyond  sympathy  and 
antipathy.  Glanville. 

The  wax  philosophized  upon  the  matter  and  find- 
ing out  at  last  that  it  was  burning  made  the  brick 
so  bard,  cast  itself  into  the  fire.  L'Estrange. 


Two  doctors  of  the  schools  were  philosophizing 
upon  the  advantages  of  mankind  above  a!l  other 
creatures.  L^E^trange. 

Some  of  our  philosophizing  divines  have  too  much 
exalted  the  faculties  of  our  souls,  when  they  have 
maintained,  that  by  their  force  mankind  has  been 
able  to  find  out  God.  Eh-yden. 

PHILO'SOPHY,  f6-l6s's6-fe.  n.  s.  {jihi- 
losophie,  Fr.  fihilosofihia,  Lat.] 

1.  Knowledge  natural  or  moral. 

I  had  never  read,  heard,  nor  seen  any  thing,  I 
had  never  any  taste  of  philosophy  nor  inward  feel- 
ing in  myself,  which  for  a  while  I  did  not  call  to  my 
succour.  Sidney. 

Hang  up  philosophy! 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Dispiant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
Its  helps  not  Shaksp. 

The  progress  you  have  made  in  philosophy,  hath 
enabled  you  to  benefit  yourself  with  what  I  have 
written.  Digby. 

2.  Hypothesis  or  system  upon  which  na- 
tural effects  are  explained. 

We  shall  in  vain  interpret  their  words  by  the 
notions  of  our  philosophy,  and  the  doctrines  in  our 
schools  Locke. 

3.  Reasoning;  argumentation. 

of  good  and  evil  much  they  argu'd  then, 

Vain  wisdom  all  and  false  philosophy.  Milton. 

His  decisions  are  the  judgment  of  his  passions 

not  of  his  reason,  the  philosophy  of  the  sinner  not  of 

the  man.  Rogers. 

4..  The  course   of  sciences  read   in  the 

schools. 
Phi'lter,  fil'ti'ir.s^  *^8  n.  s.  [^arfev;  fihil' 
trcj  French.]  Something  to  cause  love. 

The  melting  kiss  that  sips 
The  jellied  philtre  of  her  lips.  Cleaveland. 

This  cup  a  cure  for  both  our  ills  has  brought. 

You  need  not  feai-  a  philter  in  the  draught.  Dryden. 

A  philter  that  has  neither  drug  nor  enchantnient 

in  it,  love  if  you  would  raise  love.  .Addison. 

To    Phi'lter,   fil'ttlr.   v.    a.    [from    the 

noun.]     To  charm  to  love. 

Let  not  those  that  have  repudiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins,  shew  themselves  philtred  and  bewitched 
by  this.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Phiz,  fiz.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  formed  by 
a  ridiculous  contraction  from  physiog- 
nomy^ and  should  therefore,  if  it  be 
written  at  all,  be  written  fihyz.'\  The 
face,  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

His  air  was  too  proud,  and  his  features  amiss, 
As  if  being  a  traitor  had  altered  his  phiz.  Stepney. 
Phlebo'tomist,  fl^-bot'to-mist.  n.  s.  [phle- 
bot0777iste,  Fr.  from  ipxe^'  and  re/u.va.'^ 
One  that  opens  a  vein;  a  blood-letter. 
To  Phlebo'tomize,  fl^-bot'to-mize.  v.  a. 
^jphlebotomiser^  Fr.  from  phlebotomy.'^ 
To  let  blood. 

The  frail  bodies  of  men  must  have  an  evacuation 
for  their  humours,  and  be  phlebotomized.  Howel. 
PHLEBOTOMY,  fl^-bot'to-md.  n.  a. 
\jpXiQorofA,ioi.i  (pxi-^y  ^XtQ®^,  vena,  and 
TCf^vu;  fihltbotomie,  Fr.]  Blood-letting; 
the  act  or  practice  of  opening  a  vein  for 
mediral  intentions. 

Phlebotomy  is  not  cure,  but  mischief;  the  blood 
so  flowing  as  if  the  body  were  all  vein.      Holyday 
Although  in  indispositions  of  the  liver  or  spleen, 
considerations  are  made  in  phlebotomy  to  their  situ- 
tion,  yet,  when  the  heart  is  affected,  it  is  thought 
as  effectual  to  bleed  on  the  right  as  the  left.  Brown 
Pains  for  the  spending  of  the  spirits,  come  near- 
est to  the  copious  and  swift  loss  of  spirits  by  phle- 
botomy. Harvei: 
PHLEGM,     fl^m.3«9     n.     s.     [^hcy^^on 
/ihlegme,  French.j 


1 .  The  watery  humour  of  the  body,  which, 
when  it  predominates,  is  supposed  to 
produce  slu<::gishness  or  dulness. 

Make  the  proper  use  of  each  extreme. 
And  wjite  with  fury,  but  correct  with  phlegm. 

liosconvnon. 

He  who,  supreme  in  judgment  as  in  wit, 
Might  boldly  censure,  as  he  boldly  writ, 
Yet  judg'd  with  coolness,  though  he  sung  with  fire; 
His  precepts  teach  but  what  his  works  inspire. 
Our  criticks  take  a  contrary  extreme, 
They  judge  with  fuiy,  but  they  write  with  phlegm. 

Pope. 

Let  melancholy  rule  supreme, 
Choler  preside,  or  blood  or  phlegm, 
It  makes  no  difi'rence  in  the  case, 
Nor  is  complexion  honour's  place.  Swift. 

2.  Water,  among  chymists. 

A  linen  cloth,  dipped  in  common  spirit  of  wine, 
is  not  burnt  by  the  flame,  because  the  phlegm  of 
the  liquor  defends  the  cloth.  Boyle, 

Phle'gmagogue,  fl^g'mi-g6g.389  n.  s. 
\j>Xeyn.»  and  etyu;  phi' gmagogue,  Fr.j 
A  purge  of  tije  milder  sort,  supposed 
to  evacuate  phlegm,  and  leave  the  other 
humours. 

The  pituitous  temper  of  the  stomachick  ferment 
must  be  corrected,  andj)/i{£ma^ogues  must  evacuate 
it.  Floyer. 

Phlegma'tick,  fl^g'ma-tik.**"  adj.  [jphty- 
f^LXTiKOi;  fihlegmatigue,  French;  from 
phlegm.^ 

1.  Abounding  in  phlegm. 

The  putrid  vapours,  though  exciting  a  fever,  d« 
colliquate  the  phlegmatick  humours  of  the  body. 

Harvey 

Chewing  and  smoking  of  tobacco  is  only  proper 
for  phlegmatick  people.  tirbxUhnot. 

2.  Generating  phlegm. 

A  neat's  foot,  I  fear,  is  too  phlegmatick  a  meat. 

Shakspeare. 

Negroes,  transplanted  into  cold  and  phlegmatick 
habitations,  continue  their  hue  in  themselves  and 
generations.  Brown. 

3.  Watery. 

Spirit  of  wine  is  inflammable  by  means  of  its 
oily  parts,  and  being  distilled  often  from  salt  of 
tartar,  grows  by  every  distillation  more  and  more 
aqueous  and  yi/egmo/icA;.  J^ewton. 

4.  Dull;  cold;  frigid. 

As  the  inhabitants  are  of  a  heavy  phlegmatick 
temper,  if  any  leading  member  has  more  fire  than 
comes  to  his  share,  it  is  quickly  tempered  by  the 
coldness  of  the  rest.  Jlddison. 

Who  but  a  husband  «ver  could  persuade 
His  heart  to  leave  the  bosom  of  thy  love. 
For  zn J  phlegmatick  design  of  state.         Southern. 

Phle'gmon,  fl^g'mon.i^*'  n.  s.  [^Afyjttavjj.] 
An  inflammation;  a  burning  tumour. 

Phlegmon  or  inflammation,  is  the  first  degenersh 
Uon  from  good  blood,  and  nearest  of  kin  to  it. 

Wiseman. 

Phle'cmonous,  fl^g'mo-nis.  adj.  [from 
phlegmon.']  Inflammatory;  burning. 

It  is  generated  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs  and 
remainder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedematick  tumour. 

Harvey. 
Phleme,  fleme.  n.  s.  [from  phlebotomy.] 
A  fleam,  so  it  is  commonly  written;  an 
instrument  which  is  placed  on  the  vein 
and  driven  into  it  with  a  blow;  particu- 
larly in  bleeding  horses. 
Phlogi'ston,  flo-jis'ion,  or  flo-gis'ton.  n-a. 
\jpx»yi(rTo(,  from  ^XiyM.'] 

1.  A  chymical  liquor  extremely  inflam- 
mable. 

2.  The  inflammable  part  of  any  body. 
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Pho'nioks,  fon'iks.  n,  a.  [from^«v^.]  The 
doctrine  ol  sounds. 

Phonooa'mptick,  fon-o-kann'tik.  adj. 
[^*»ij  and  )e«|M.xT«.]  Having  the  power 
to  inflect  or  turn  the  sound,  and  by  that 
to  alter  it. 

The  magnifying  the  sound  by  the  polyphonisms 
or  repercussions  of  the  rocks,  and  other  phorwcamp- 
tkk  objects.  Derham. 

Pho'sphor,      fos'fur.*^^  ^n,  s.  [^fihos/iho- 

Pho'sphurus,  fos'fo-rf 

1.  The  morning  star. 


Pho'sphurus,  fos'fo-ris.  ^  rw«,  Lat.] 


.\ 


Why  sit  we  sad  when  phosphorus  shines  so  clear. 

Pope. 
2.   A  chymical  substance  which,  exposed 
to  the  air,  takes  fire. 

Phosphorus  is  obtained  by  distillation  from  urine 
putnfied,  by  the  force  of  a  very  vehement  and 
long  continued  fire.  Pemberton. 

Of  lambent  fl  ime  you  have  whole  sheets  in  a 
handful  of  p/iosp/tor.  Mdison. 

Liquid  and  solid  phosphorus  show  tbcir  flames 
more  conspicuously,  when  exposed  to  tlie  air. 

ChexjfM. 
Phrase,  frAzc.  n.  s.  \_0^cc(rif.'^ 

1.  An  idiom;   a  mode  ot"  speech  peculiar 
to  a  language. 

2.  An  expression;  a  mode  of  speech. 

Now  mince  the  sin, 
And  mollify  damnation  with  2i  phrase: 
Say  you  consented  not  to  Saucho's  death, 
But  barely  not  forbad  it.  Dryden. 

To  fear  the  Lord,  and  depart  from  evil,  are 
phrases  which  the  scripture  useth  to  express  the 
sum  of  religion.  TiUotson. 

3.  Style;  expression. 

Thou  speak'st 
In  better  phrase  and  matter  than  thou  didst.   Shaks. 
To  Phrask,  frize.  v-  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  style;  to  call;  to  term. 

These  suns, 
For  so  they  phrase  them,  by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms.  Shakspeare. 

Phraseo'logy,     fra-zd-61'l6-ji.*^*    n.    s. 

[^f«(r<5  and  A£y<*'.J 

1.  Style;  diction. 

The  scholars  of  Ireland  seem  not  to  have  the  least 
conception  of  a  stile,  but  run  on  in  a  flat  phraseolo- 
gy, often  mingled  with  barbarous  terms.         Swift. 

2.  A  phrase  book. 

Phrene'tick,  fr6-net'ik.  >      adj.    [ipftiyi- 
Phrf/nfick,  frdn'tik.        3    ''"'»«;  fihreni- 
tique^  Fr.j  Mad;  inflamed  in  the  brain; 
frantick. 

PAreneticfa  imagine  they  see  that  without,  which 
their  imagination  is  alfecfed  with  williin      Harvey. 

What  oestrum,  what  phrenetick  mood, 
Makes  you  thus  lavish  of  your  blood?         Hadibras. 
The  world  was  litflr^  better  than  a  common  fold 
o{ phrenelicks  and  bedlams.  Woodward 

Phkeni'tis,    tVc-ni'iis.'"'2   n.  s.   [^^^inrii.j 
Madness;  inflaninruion  of  the  brain. 
It  IS  allowed  to  prevent  a  pAreni/is.       Wiseman. 
PHRL'NSY,  fren'zc.  n.  s.  [from  (p^fy/r/?, 
p/ircnffii',  Fr.    whence,  by   contraction, 
fihrensy.']   Madness;  frantickness.  This 
is  too  often  writt  nfrenzu.  See  Frevzy. 
Manv  ncvi  r  think  on  God,  but  in  extremity  of 
fear,  and  then  perplexity  not  sutrcring  them  to  be 
idle,  they  think  and  do  as  it  were  m  ^phreiviy. 

Hooker. 

Denioniack  jj/icetwi/,  moping  melancholy.     .Milt 

Would  they  only  please  tlioni'^ehes  in  the  dclii 

8ion,  the  phreiusfi  were  mure  innocent;  butlunaticks 

will  neeiU  be  kings.  Decay  of  Piety 

Ph  ens'i  or  inflammation  of  the   brain,  profuse 

henoiiii  .n,..;  fpou,   t|,,,  „(,<,(.  resolve,  and  copious 

bleeding  id  the  temporal  arteries.  .irbulhnot. 


Phthi'sical,  tiz'z6-kal.'*^   adj.  [<petTiKOi; 

phtijsiqup,  Fr.  ivomtihthisick.']  Wasting. 

Collection  of  purulent  matter  in  the  capacity  of 

the  breast,  if  not  suddenly  cured,  doth  undoubtedly 

impell  the  patient  into  a  phthisical  consumption. 

Harvey  on  Conswnptinns. 
PHTHl'SICK,  tiz'zlk.*'3    n.  s.   {jpeia-n; 
fihtysie,  Fr.]  A  consumption. 

His  disease  was  a  phthi^ick  or  asthma  oft  incur- 
ring to  an  orthopnea.        Hai-vey  on  Consumptions. 
Phthi'sis,  Mi'sis.***  n.  s.  {j>6i<rii.^  A  con- 
sumption. 

If  the  lungs  be  wounded  deep,  though  they  escape 
the  first  nine  days,  yet  they  terminate  in  a  phthisis 
•r  fistula.  Wiseman. 

Phila'otery,  f^-lak'tdr-e.  n.  s.\^^vXetKTn- 
^loy;  fihylactere,  Fr.]  A  bandage  on 
which  was  inscribed  some  memorable 
sentence. 

The  philaclenes  on  their  wrists  and  foreheads 
were  looked  on  as  spells,  which  would  yield  thorn 
impunity  for  their  disobedience.  Hammond. 

Golden  sayings. 
On  large  phylacteries  expressive  writ, 
Were  to  the  foreheads  of  the  Rabbins  ty'd.    Prior. 
Phy'sical,     fiz'z6-kal.     adj.     [fihysiqucj 
French;  froin  fihysick.'^ 

1 .  Relating  to  nature  or  to  natural  philo- 
piiy;  nut  moral. 

The  physical  notion  of  necessity,  that  without 
which  the  work  cannot  possibly  be  done;  it  cannot 
be  afl[irmed  of  ail  the  articles  of  the  creed,  that 
they  are  ihus  necessary.  Hammond. 

1  call  that  physical  certainty  which  doth  depend 
upon  the  evidence  of  sense,  which  is  the  first  and 
highest  kind  of  evidence  of  which  human  nature  is 
Capable.  Wilkins. 

To  reflect  on  those  innumerable  secrets  of  nature 
and  physical  philosophy,  which  Homer  wrought  in 
his  allegories,  what  a  new  scene  of  wonder  may  this 
afford  us!  Pope. 

Charity  in  its  origin  is  a  physical  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  principle  of  re-union.     Cheyne. 

2.  Pertaining  to  the  science  of  healing: 
as,  a  physical  treatise,  physical  herbs. 

3.  Medicinal;  helpful  to  health. 

Is  Brutus  sick.'  and  is  '\X  physical 
To  walk  unbraced,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning.'  Shakspeare. 

The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.  Sliakspeare. 

4.  Resembling  physick:  as,  a  physical 
taste. 

PHY'sicALLY,fiz'z^-k^l-^.ac?v.  [from/^.^^/- 
«^ca//] 
1.   According  to  nature;  by  natural  opera- 
tion; in  the  way  or  sense  of  natural  phi- 
loso|)hy;  not  morally. 

Time  measuring  out  their  motion,  informs  us  of 
the  periods  and  terms  of  their  duration,  rather  than 
etTectetii  or  physically  produceth  the  same.  Brmcn. 
The  outward  act  of  worship  may  be  considered 
physically  and  abstractly  from  any  law,  and  so  it 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  intention,  and  mo- 
rally, as  good  or  evil:  and  so  it  receives  its  deno- 
mination from  the  law.  Stillingfleet 
Though  the  act  of  the  will  commanding,  and  the 
act  of  any  other  faculty,  executing  that  which  is  so 
commanded,  be  physically  and  in  the  precise  na- 
ture of  things  distinct,  yet  morally  as  they  proceed 
from  one  entire,  free,  moral  agent,  may  pass  lor  one 
and  the  same  action.  South. 
I  do  not  say,  that  the  nature  of  light  consists  in 
small  round  gloiiules,  for  I  am  not  now  ti eating 
physically  of  light  or  colours.  Locke, 
i.  .\ccording  to  the  science  of  medicine; 
accfdcling  lu  tlie  rules  of  medicine. 
lie  that  lives ;>/it/sica//2/,  must  live  miserably. 

Vhexjne. 
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Physi'cian,  fd-zlsh'an.  n.  s.  [^p/iysicien^  Fi . 
from  physick.]  One  who  professes  the 
art  of  healing. 

Trust  not  the  physician, 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob.  Shakspeare. 

Some  physicians  are  so  conformable  to  the  hu- 
mour of  the  patient,  as  they  press  not  the  true  cure 
of  the  disease;  and  others  are  so  regular,  as  they  re- 
spect not  sufficiently  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

Bacon. 

His  gratulatory  verse  to  king  Henry  is  not  more 

witty  than  the  epigram  upon  the  name  of  Nicolaus, 

an  ignorant  physician,  who  had  been  the  death  of 

thousands.  Peacham  on  Poetry. 

Taught  by  thy  art  divine,  the  sage  physician 
Eludes  the  urn;  and  chains,  or  exiles  death.  Prior. 
PHY'SiCK,  fiz'zik.  n.s.  i<pv!riK>i,  which 
originally  signitying  natural  piuiosophy, 
has  been  transferred  in  many  modern 
languages  to  medicine.] 

1.  The  science  of  healing. 

Were  it  my  business  to  understand  physick,  would 
not  the  safer  way  be  to  consult  nature  herself  in  the 
history  of  diseases  and  their  cures,  than  espouse 
the  principles  of  the  dogmatists,  methodists,  or  chy- 
mists.'  Locke. 

2.  Medicines;  remedies. 

In  itself  we  desire  health,  physick  only  for  health's 
sake.  Hooker. 

Use  physick  or  ever  thou  be  sick.    IkcUsiaslicus. 

Prayer  is  the  best  physick  for  many  melancholy 
diseases.  Peadiam. 

He  'scapes  the  best,  who  nature  to  repair 
Draws ;)/ij/sicA:  from  the  fields  in  draughts  of  vital  air. 

Dryden. 

As  all  seasons  are  not  proper  forphysick,  so  alt 
times  are  not  fit  for  purging  the  body  politick. 

Davenant. 

3.  [In  common  phrase.]   A  purge. 

The  people  use  physick  to  purge  themselves  of 

humours.  Abbot. 

To    Phy'sick,   fiz'zik.   -v.    a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  purge;  to  treat  with  physick; 

to  cure. 

The  labour  we  delight  in  physicks  pain.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  gallant  child;  one  that  indeed  phyncks  the 

subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh.  Shakspeare. 

Give  him  allowance  as  a  worthier  man; 
For  that  will  phijsick  the  great  myrmidon 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause.  Shakspeare. 

In  virtue  and  in  health  we  love  to  be  instructed, 
as  well  as  phy.iicked  with  pleasure.  VEstrungc. 
Physico'theology,  iiz-z^-kb-tht  ol'lo- 
je.  n.  s.  [from  physico  and  theology.^ 
Divinity  enforced  or  illustrated  by  natu- 
ral philosophy. 
Physio'gnomer,  fiz-4-dg'n6-mar,  or  '^ 
tizh-d-og'no-miir.  J 

Physiognomist,  fizh-^-6g'n6-mist.^J*    \ 

4fil  1 

n.  s.  \physionomiste,  Fr.  from  physiog- 
nomy.] One  who  judges  of  t'le  tem- 
per or  future  fortune  by  the  features  of 
t!ic  face. 

Digonius,  when  be  should  have  been  put  to  death 
by  the  Turk,  a  physwgnomtr  wisheii  he  might  not 
die,  because  he  would  sow  much  disseution  among 
the  christians.  Peucham. 

Apelles  made  his  pictures  so  very  like,  that  a 
physiognomist  and  fortune-teller  foretold,  by  looking 
on  them,  the  time  of  their  deaths  whom  those  pic- 
tures represented.  Jhydtn. 
Let  the  physiognomists  examine  his  feiUures. 

.irbutlinul  and  Pope. 
Physiogno'mick,  fizh-^-ug'no-iiiiK.        > 
PhyjIogno.mo'mck.  fizii-6-6g'n6-ni6T'   C 

ik.    udj.\_<pVTieytMi.f.oyix.>>(;;  {lOWX  f.'h^siog. 

nomy.]  Drawn  from  the  coniemplatiun 
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of  the  face;  conversant  in  contempla- 
tion of  the  face. 
PHYSIO'GXOMY,  fizh-i.6g'n6-m^.  n. 

s.    [from    physiog'nomy,    <pv<rioynoi^ovtet; 
/i/iijsionomie,  Fr.J 

1.  The  act  of  discovering  the  temper,  and 
foreknowing  the  fortune,  by  the  fea- 
tures of  the  face. 

In  all  physingnomy,  the  lineaments  of  the  body 
will  discover  those  natural  inclinations  of  the  mind 
which  dissimulation  will  conceal,  or  discipline  will 
suppress.  Bacon. 

2,  The  face;  the  cast  of  the  look. 

The  astrologer,  who  spells  the  stars, 
Mistalfes  his  globes,  and  in  her  brighter  eye, 
Interprets  heaven's  pyhsiognoniy.  Cleaveland. 

They'll  find  i'  the  physiognomies 
0'  th'  planets  all  men's  destinies.  Hudibras. 

The  end  of  portraits  consists  in  expressing  the 
true  temper  of  those  persons  which  it  represents,  and 
to  make  known  their  physiognomy.  Dryden. 

The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  face,  and  the 
lineaments  of  the  body,  grow  more  plain  and  visible 
with  time  and  age;  but  the  pecuh^r  phrjsiognomy  oC 
the  mind  is  most  discernible  in  children.        Locke. 
Physiolo'gical,  fizh-d-o-iod'je-kSl.  adj. 
[from  /i/iysioloffy.~\  Relating  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  natural  constitution  of  things. 
Some  of  them  seem  rather  metaphysical  than 
physiological  notions.  Boyle. 

Physio'logist,  f5zh-d-6l'l6-jist. «. .«.  [from 
fihysiology.~\  One  versed  in  physiology; 
a  writer  of  natural  philosophy. 
PHYSIO'LOGY,  flzh.^-6n6-j^."8  „.  s, 
[<pvc-ii  and  /iiyu]  physiologic^  ¥v.~\  The 
doctrine  of  the  constitution  of  the  works 
of  nature. 

Disputing  physiology  is  of  uo  accommodation  to 

your  designs.  Glanville. 

Philosophers  adapted  their  description  of  the  deity 

to  the  vulgar,  otherwise  the  conceptions  of  mankind 

could  not  be  accounted  for  from  their  ;)%sio/ogT/. 

Bentley. 
Phy'sy,  fiz'z^.  n.  s.  I  suppose  the  same 
With  fusee.  See  Fusee. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  four  wheels,  some 

have  strings  and  physics  and  others  none.        Locke. 

Phyti'vorous,  fi-liv'v6-riis.*^^  adj.  [jpvrov, 

and  voro,  Lat.]    That  eats  grass  or  any 

vegetable. 

Hairy  animals,  with  only  t^vo  large  foreteeth,  are 
all  phylivorus,  and  called  the  hare  kind.  Ray. 

Puyto'gkaphy,  fi-tog'gra-fi.^^^  72.  s.  [<pv- 
rov  and  ypct(p6>.^  A  description  of  plants. 
Phy'tology,  fi-tol'lo-jd."^  n.  s.  [^ipvrev  and 
A/y«.]  The  doctrine  of  plants;  botanical 
discourse. 
Pi'acle,  pi'a-kl.  n.  s.  [jiiaculum,  Lat.]  An 
enormous  crime.   Not  used. 

To  tear  the  paps  that  gave  them  suck,  can  there 

be  a  greater  piacU  against  nature,  can  there  be  a 

more  execrable  and  horrid  thing?  Howel. 

Pia'cular,  pi-ak'ku-lar.i*6   ^  q^?/.  [^fiiacu- 

Pia'culous,  pi-ak'ku-iiis.    3  ^^^^^t   from 

fiiaculuiTiy  Latin.J 

1.  Expiatory;  having  the  power  to  atone. 

2.  Such  as  requires  expiation. 

It  was  a  piaculous  unto  the  Romans  to  pare  their 
nails  upon  the  nundinae,  observed  every  ninth  day. 

Brown. 
■?.  Criminal;  atrociously  bad. 

While  we  think  it  so  piaculous  to  go  beyond  the 

ancients,  we  must  necessarily  come  short  of  genuine 

antiquity  and  truth.  Glanville. 

PI'A-MATER,  pi-d-mi'tur.98  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

A  thin  and  delicate  membrane,  which 
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lies  under  the  dura  mater,  and   covers 
immediately  the  substance  of  the  brain. 
Pi'anet,  pi'a-n^t.  n.  s.  [^/licus  varius.'] 

1.  A  bird;  the  lesser  woodpecker.  Bailey. 

2.  The  magpie.  This  name  is  retained  in 
Scotland. 

Pia'ster,  p6-as'tilr.'='3  „.  g.  [/liastra,  Ital.J 
An  Italian  coin,  about  five  shillings 
sterling  in  value.  Diet. 

PIA'ZZA,  pd-5z'za."3  n.  s.  [Italian.]    A 
walk  under  a  roof  supported  by  pillars. 
He  stood  under  the  piazza,  ^rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Pi'cA,  pi'ka.  n.  s.  Among  printers,  a  par- 
ticular size  of  their  types  or  letters.  It 
is  probably  so  called  from  having  been 
first  used  among  us  in  printing  the  fiie, 
an  old  book  of  liturgy. 

PicARo'oN,  pik-ka-r66n'.  n.s.  [from /iiccrf, 
Italian.]  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 

Corsica  and  Majorca  in  all  wars  have  been  the 
nests  of  picaroons.  Temple. 

Pi'ccAGE,  pik'kaje  n.  s.  [piccagium,  low 
Latin.]    Money  paid  at  fairs  for  break- 
ing ground  for  booths.  Ainsivorth. 
To  Pick,  pik.  v.  a.  [/licken,  Dutch.] 
1.   To  cull;  to  choose;  to  select;  to  glean; 
to  gather  here  and  there.    It  has' com- 
monly out  after  it  when  it  implies  se- 
lection, and  ufi  when  it  means  casual 
occurrence. 
This  fellow  picks  tip  wit  as  pigeons  peas.  Shaksp. 
He  hath  pick'd  out  an  act. 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit.  Shakspeare. 

Trust  me,  sweet, 
Out  of  this  silence  yet  I  pick'd  a  welcome; 
And  in  the  modesty  of  fearful  duty 
I  read  as  much,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saucy  and  audacious  eloquence.         Shakspeare. 
Contempt  putteth  an  edge  upon  anger  more  than 
the  hurt  itself;  and  when  men  are  ingenious  in 
picking  out  circumstances  of  contempt,  they  do  kin- 
die  their  anger  much.  Bacon. 

The  want  of  many  things  fed  him  with  hope,  that 
he  should  0M«  of  these  his  enemies' distresses  oicA; 
some  fit  occasion  of  advantage.  Ktiolles. 

They  must  pick  me  out  with  shackles  tir'd. 
To  make  them  sport  with  blind  activity.       Milton. 

What  made  thee  pick  and  choose  her  out, 
T'  employ  their  sorceries  about?  Hudibras. 

How  many  examples  have  we  seen  of  men  that 
have  been  picked  up  and  relieved  out  of  starving  ne- 
cessities, afterwards  conspire  against  their  patrons? 

V  Estrange. 
If  he  would  compound  for  half,  it  should  go  hard 
but  he'd  make  a  shift  to  pick  it  vp.        VEslrange. 
A  painter  would  not  be  much  commended,  who 
should  ;)tcfc  out  this  cavern  from  the  whole  .Sineids: 
he  had  better  leave  them  in  their  obscurity.  Dryden. 
Imitate  the  bees,  who  pick  from  every  flower  that 
which  they  find  most  proper  to  make  honey.  Di-yden. 
He  that  is  nourished  by  the  acorns  he  picked  up 
under  an  oak  in  the  wood,  has  appropriated  them  to 
himself.  locke. 

He  asked  his  friends  about  him,  where  they  had 
picked  up  such  a  blockhead.  Spectator. 

The  will  may  pick  and  choose  among  these  ob- 
jects, but  cannot  create  any  to  work  on.        Cheyne. 

Deep  through  a  miry  lane  she  pick'd  her  way, 
Above  her  ancle  rose  the  chalky  clay.  Gay. 

Thus  much  he  may  be  able  to  pick  out,  and  wil- 
ling to  transfer  into  his  new  history;  but  the  rest  of 
your  character  will  probably  be  dropped  on  account 
of  the  antiquated  stile  they  are  delivered  in    Swift. 

Heav'n,  when  it  strives  to  polish  all  it  can 
Its  last,  best  work,  but  forms  a  softer  man, 
Picfcs  from  eacli  sex,  to  make  the  fav'rite  blest, 
Your  love  of  pleasure,  our  desire  of  rest.        Pope. 
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2.  To  take  up;  to  gather;  to  find  industri- 
ously. 

\  ou  owe  me  money,  sir  John,  and  now  you  pich 
a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  Shaksjieure. 

It  was  believed,  that  Perkin's  escape  was  not 
without  the  king's  privity,  who  had  him  all  the  time 
of  his  flight  in  a  line;  and  that  the  king  did  this  to 
pick  a  quarrel  to  put  him  to  death.  Bacon. 

They  are  as  peevish  company  to  themselves  as  to* 
their  neighbours;  for  there's  not  one  circumstance 
m  nature,  but  they  shall  find  matters  to  picJt  a  quar- 

Pick  the  very  refuse  of  those  harvest  fields! ''"^^' 

She  has  educated  several  poor  children,  thllTcTe 

picked  up  ,n  the  streets,  and  put  them  ia  a  way  of 

honest  employment.  V  ^'■ 

•}     T"  •     .<  Law. 

3.  1  o  separate  from  any  thing  useless  or 
noxious,  by  gleaning  out  either  part;  to 
clean  by  picking  away  filth. 

For  private  friends  his  answer  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  musty  chaflf.  ^     gj^^j^ 

It  hath  been  noted  by  the  ancients,  that  itiTdTn- 
gerous  to  pick  one's  ears  whilst  he  yawneth;  for  that 
•n  yawmng  the  minor  parchment  of  the  ear  sex 
tended  by  the  drawing  of  the  breath .  £2 

HeptcAs  and  culls  his  thoughts  for  conversation, 
by  suppressmg  some,  and  communicating  other.. 
A     T„      1  1  .       .  Mdison. 

4.  1  o  clean,  by  gathering  off  gradually 
any  thing  adhering. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment 
'«/abTe.^'''P''=*''"''^'™^^'^'-'^»^''-^^^^^ 

piSyoTr  saluJ"  '^"^  ^°"^  '''''''  ^'»  ^-^ 

5.  Ifityuer,  Fr.]  To  pierce;  to  strike  wuli 
a  sharp  instrument. 

Pick  an  apple  with  a  pin  full  of  holes  not  deep, 
and  smear  it  with  spirits,  to  see  if  the  virtual  heat 
of  the  strong  waters  will  not  mature  it  Bacon 

In  the  face,  a  wart  or  fiery  pustule,  heated  bv 
scratching  or  picking  with  nails,  will  terminate  cor- 
rosive, wwr- 
c     n^       ,  .,         ...  fViseman. 

6.  1  o  strike  with  the  bill  or  beak;  to  peck. 
The  eye  that  mocketh  at  his  father,  the  ravens  of 

the  valley  shall  pick  out.  Proverbs 

7.  [fiicare,  Italian.']  To  rob. 
The  other  night  I  fell  asleep  here,  and  had  my 

pocket  pickt;  this  house  is  turn'd  bawdy-house,  they 

/)icfcpockets.  Shaks^ari 

they  have  a  design  upon  your  pocket,  and  the 

word  conscience  is  used  only  as  an  instrument  to 

o  P'$  ''•  .  South. 

8.  1  o  open  a  lock  by  a  pointed  instru- 
ment. 

Did  you  ever  find 
That  any  art  could  pick  the  lock,  or  power 
Could  force  it  open?  Denham. 

9.  Jo  ticK  a  hole  in  one's  coat.  A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  finding  fault  with 
another. 

To  Pick,  pik.  v.  n. 

1.  To  eat  slowly  and  by  small  morsels. 
\Vhy  stand'st  thou  picking?  is  thy  palate  sore, 

That  bete  and  radishes  will  make  thee  roar?  Ih^jd. 

2.  To  do  any  thing  nicely  and  leisurely. 
He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell 

But  faggoted  his  notions  as  they  fell,  ' 

And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled  all  was  well.  Dryd. 
Pick,   pik.   n.  s.   [Jiique,  Fr.]    A  sharp- 
pointed  iron  tool. 

What  the  miners  call  chert  and  wliern,  the  stone- 
cutters nicomia,  is  so  hard,  that  the  picks  will  not 
touch  It;  It  will  not  split  but  irregularly.  Woodw. 
Pi'cKAPACK,  plk'a-pak.  adv.  [ivom  pack, 
by  a  reduplication  very  common  in  our 
language]  In  manner  of  a  pack. 
lu  a  hurry  she  whips  up  her  darling  under  bep 
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arms,  and  carries  the  other  a  pickapack  upon  her 
slioulders.  L^  Estrange. 

Pi'cKAXE,  pik'aks.  n.  s.  [_fiick  and  axe.] 
Au  axe  not  made  to  cut  but  pierce;  an 
axe  with  a  sharp  point. 

Their  tools  are  a  pickaxe  of  iron,  seventeen  inches 
long,  sharpened  at  the  one  end  to  peck,  and  flat- 
headed  at  ihe  other  to  drive  iron  wedges.      Cartw. 

IMI  hide  my  master  from  the  flics,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig.  Shdcspeare. 

As  when  bands 
Of  pioneers,  with  spade  and  pickaxe  armM, 
Forerun  the  royal  camp,  to  trench  a  field.   Milton. 
Pi'cKBACK,  pik'bak.   adj.  [corrupted  per- 
haps from  fiickpack~\  On  the  back. 

As  our  modern  wits  behold, 
Mounted  a  pickback  on  the  old, 
Much  farther  off.  Hudibras. 

Pi'cKED,  pik'k^d.^^^  adj.  [/j/yzte, French.] 
Sharp;  smart. 

Let  the  stake  be  made  picked  at  the  top,  that  the 
jay  may  not  settle  on  it.  Mortimer. 

To  Pickee'r,  pik-keer'.  v.  a.  [fiiccare^ 
Italian.] 

1.  To  pirate;  to  pillage;  to  rob.        Ainsw. 

2.  To  make  a  flying  skirmish. 

No  sooner  could  a  hint  appear, 
But  up  he  started  to  pickeer, 
And  make  the  stoutest  yield  to  mercy, 
When  be  engag'd  in  controversy.  Hudibras. 

Pi'oKER,  pik'kur.y*  n.  s.  [horn  flick. ^ 

1.  One  who  picks  or  culls. 

The  pickers  pick  the  hops  into  the  hair-cloth . 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  pickaxe;  an  instrument  to  pick  with. 

With  an  iron  picker  clear  the  earth  out  of  the 
hills.  Mortimer. 

Pi'cKEREL,  plk'kfir-j].39  n.  s.  [from  /like.^ 
A  small  pike. 

Pi'cKEREL-WEED,     plk'klir-ll-W^^d.     Tl.    ft. 

[from  /iike.^   A  water  plant,  from  which 
pikes  are  fabled  to  be  generated. 

The  luce  or  pike  is  the  tyrant  of  the  fresh  wa- 
ters; they  are  bred,  some  by  generation,  and  some 
not;  as  of  a  weed  called  pickerel-weed,  unless  Gos- 
ner  be  mistaken.  Walton. 

Pi'cKLE,  pik'kl.^""  n.  s.  [fiekel,  Dutch.] 
I.  Any  kind  of  salt  liquor,  in  which  flesh 
or  other  substance  is  preserved. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine. 
Smarting  in  lingring/jicfc/e.  Shakspeare. 

Some  fish  are  gutted,  split  and  kept  in  pickle;  as 
whiting  and  mackerel.  Carew. 

}ie  instructs  bis  friends  that  dine  with  hi{Q  in  the 
best  pickle  for  a  walnut.  Spectator. 

A  third  sort  of  antiscorbuticks  are  called  astrin- 
gent; as  capers,  and  most  of  the  common  pickles 
prepared  with  vinegai*.  ^rbiUhnot. 

2.  Things  kept  in  pickle. 

3.  Condition;  state.  A  word  of  contempt 
and  ridicule. 

How  cams't  thou  in  this  pickle?  Shakspeare. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  with  sore  eyes; 

his  way  was  to  dawb  'em  with  ointments,  and  while 

ihe  was  in  that  pickle,  carry  off  a  spoon.      DEstr- 

Poor  Umbra,  left  in  this  abandon'd  pickle. 

E'en  sits  him  down.  Swijt 

Pi'cKLE,  pik'kl.  ov  fiightel.  n.  s.  A  small 

parcel  of  land  enclosed  with  a  hedge, 

which    in   some    countries   is  called  a 

pingle.  Phillips. 

To  Pi'cKLE,  pik'kl.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  preserve  in  pickle. 

Autumnal  cornels  next  in  order  scrv'd, 
In  Ices  ol'  wine  well  pickVd  and  preserved.  Lh-yden. 

Thry  shall  have  all,  rather  than  make  a  war, 
TUe  straits,  the  Guiney-trade,  the  herrings  too; 


Nay,  to  keep  friendship,  they  shall  pxckle  you. 

Dryden 

2.  To  season  or  imbue  highly  with  any 
thing  bad:  as,  a  pickled  rugue,  or  one 
consummately  villanous. 

Pi'cKLEHERRiNG,  pik-kl-hei'rlng.  n.  s. 
[pickle  and  hei-ring.']  A  jack-pudding; 
a  merryandrew;  a  zany;  a  buffoon. 

Another  branch  of  pretenders  to  this  art,  without 
hoi-se  or  pickle-herring,  lie  snug  in  a  gaiTCt. 

Spectator. 
The  pickleherring  found  the  way  to  shake  him, 
for  upon  his  whistling  a  counti-y  jig,  this  unlucky 
wag  danced  to  it  with  such  a  vai-iety  of  grimaces, 
that  the  countryman  could  not  forbear  smiling,  and 
lost  the  prize.  Spectator. 

Pi'cKLOcK,  pik'lok.  n.  *.  [^pick  and  lock.^ 

1.  An  instrument  by  which  locks  are 
opened  without  the  key. 

We  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir;  for  we  have 
found  upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  picfc/ocfc.  Shakspeare. 

Scipio,  having  such  a  picklock,  would  spend  so 
many  years  in  battering  the  gates  of  Carthage. 

Broicn. 

It  con-upts  faith  and  justice,  and  is  the  very  pick- 
lock that  opens  the  way  into  all  cabinets.      VEslr. 

Thou  raisedst  thy  voice  to  describe  the  powerful 
Betty  or  the  artful  picklock,  or  Vulcan  sweating  at 
his  forge,  and  stamping  the  queen's  image  on  viler 
metals.  ^rbuUmot. 

2.  The  person  who  picks  locks. 

Pi'gkpocket,  pik'p6k-it.  >  n.  s.  [pick  and 

Pi'cKPURSE,  pik'pilrse.     ^         pocket,    or 

purse.^    A  thief  who  steals,  by  putting 

his  hand  privately  into   the  pocket  or 

purse. 

I  think  he  is  not  a  pickpurse  nor  a  horse-stealer. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  reasonable  when  esquire  South  is  losing  his 
money  to  sharpers  and  pickpockets,  I  should  lay  out 
the  fruits  of  my  honest  industry  in  a  law  suit. 

^rbuthnot. 
Pickpockets  and  highwaymen  observe  strict  jus- 
tice among  themselves.  Benlley. 

His  fellow  pickpurse,  watching  for  a  job. 
Fancies  his  fingers  in  the  cully's  fob.  Sicift. 

If  a  court  or  country's  made  a  job. 
Go  drench  a  pickpocket,  and  join  the  mob.      Pope. 

Pick'thank,  pik'Mank.  n.  s.  [fiick  and 
thank.']  An  officious  fellow,  who  does 
what  he  is  not  desired;  a  whispering 
parasite. 

Many  tales  dcvis'd, 
Oft  the  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear, 
By  smiling  pickthanks  and  base  newsmougeis. 

Shakspeare. 
With  pleasing  tales  his  lord's  vain  eais  he  fed, 
A  flatterer,  a  picktiiank,  and  a  lyar.  Fairfax. 

The  business  of  a /)icA:</wnfc  is  the  basest  of  of- 
fices. VEstrange. 
If  he  be  great  and  powerful,  spies  and  pickthanks 
generally  provoke  him  to  persecute  and  tyrannize 
over  the  innocent  and  the  just.  South. 
Pi'cKTooTH,  pik' tooth,  n.  s.  [pick  and 
tooth.'\  An  instrument  by  which  the 
teeth  arc  cleaned. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  picktooth  case  on  the 

table  after  dinner,  look  upon  it  as  part  of  your 

vails.  Swift. 

PiCT,  pikt.  n.  s.  [pictus,  Lat.]    A  painted 

person. 

Your  neighbours  would  not  look  on  you  as  men. 
But  think  the  nations  all  turn'd  picts  again.  Lee. 
Picto'rial,  pik  to're-al.  adj.  [from  pic - 
tor,  Latin.]  Produced  by  a  painter.  A 
word  not  adopted  by  other  writers,  but 
elegant  and  useful. 
Sea  horses  are  but  grotesco  delineations,  which 


I     fill  up  empty  spaces  in  maps,  as  many  pictcnal  lu- 

ventious,  not  any  pliysical  shapes.  Brown. 

Pi'cTURE,    pik'tshure.-*^*    n.  s.    [pictura, 

Latin.] 
1.  A  resemblance  of  persons  or  things  in 
colours. 

Madam,  if  that  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  chamber. 

Shakspeare. 

Pictures  and  shapes  are  but  secondary  objecU, 

and  please  or  displease  but  in  memory.         Bacon. 

Devouring  what  he  saw  so  well  designed. 
He  with  an  empty  picture  fed  his  mind.       Dryden. 
As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  as  many  pictures 
of  animals  should  be  got  him  as  can  be  found  with 
the  printed  names  to  them.  Jjxke. 

She  often  shews  them  her  own  picture,  which 
was  taken  when  their  father  fell  in  love  with  her. 

Law. 
i.  The  science  of  painting. 

3.  The  works  of  painters. 

Quintilian,  when  he  saw  any  well-expressed 
image  of  grief,  either  in  picture  or  sculpture,  would 
usually  weep.  Wotto^x. 

If  nothing  will  satisfy  him,  but  having  it  under 
my  hand,  that  I  had  no  design  to  ruin  the  company 
of pichue-drawers,  1  do  hereby  give  it  him. 

Slillingjleet- 

4.  Any  resemblance  or  representation. 

Vouchsafe  this  picture  of  thy  soul  to  see; 
'Tis  so  fai-  good,  as  it  resembles  thee.  Dryden. 

It  suffices  to  the  unity  of  any  idea,  that  it  be  con- 
sidered as  one  representation  or  picture,  though 
made  up  of  ever  so  many  particulars.  Locke. 

To  Pi'cTURE,  pik'tshurc.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  paint;  to  represent  by  painting. 

I  have  not  seen  him  so  pictured.  Shakspeare. 

He  who  caused  the  spring  to  be  pictured,  added 
this  rhyme  for  an  exposition.  Carew. 

It  is  not  allowable,  what  is  observable  of  Raphael 
Urban;  wherein  Mary  Magdalen  is  pictured  before 
our  Saviour  washing  his  feet  on  her  knees,  which 
will  not  consist  with  the  strict  letter  of  the  text. 

Brmoni 

Love  is  like  the  painter,  who,  being  to  draw  the 
picture  of  a  friend  having  a  blemish  in  one  eye, 
would  picture  only  the  other  side  of  his  face.  South. 

2.  To  represent. 

All  filled  witli  these  rueful  spectacles  of  so  many 
wretched  carcasses  starving,  that  even  I,  that  do 
but  hear  it  from  you,  and  do  picture  it  in  my  mind, 
do  greatly  pity  it.  Spenser. 

Fond  man, 
Sec  here  thy  pictured  life.  Thomson. 

ro  PFDDLE,  pid'dl.^06  v.  n.  [This  word 
is  obscure  in  its  etymology;  Skinner 
derives  it  from /iicc/o/o,  Italian;  or  petit, 
French,  little:  Lye  thinks  the  diminu- 
tive of  the  Welsh  breyta,  to  eat;  per- 
haps it  comes  from  peddle,  for  Skimier 
gives,  for  its  primitive  signification,  to 
deal  in  little  things.] 

1 .  To  pick  at  table;  to  feed  squeamishly, 
and  without  appetite. 

From  stomach  sharp,  and  hearty  feeding. 
To  piddle  like  a  lady  breeding.  Swifl, 

2.  To  trifle;  to  attend  to  small  parts  ra- 
ther than  to  the  main.  Jinstvorth. 

Pi'ddi.er,  pWdl-Cir-Ss  71.  a.  [from  piddle."] 

1.  One  that  eats  squeamishly,  and  without 
appetite. 

2.  One  who  is  busy  about  minute  things. 
Pie,   pi.    n.  s.    [This  word  is  derived  by 

Skinner  from  biezan,  to  build,  that  is  to 
build  of  paste;  by  Junius  derived  by 
contraction  iiom /lasty;  if  pasties  doub- 
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'.ed  together  without  walls,  were  the 
first  pies,  the  derivation  is  easy  from 
file^  a  foot;  as  in  some  provinces,  an 
apple  pasty  is*  still  called  an  apple  foot.] 
i.  Any  crust  baked  with  aometliing  in  it. 

No  man's  ]nc  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.  Shakspeare. 

Mincing  of  meat  in  pies  saveth  the  grinding  of  the 
teeth,  and  more  uourishing  to  them  that  have  weak 
teeth.  Bacon. 

He  is  the  very  Withers  of  the  city;  thev  have 
bought  more  editions  of  his  works,  than 'would 
serve  to  lay  under  all  their  pies  at  a  lord  mayor's 
Christmas.  Ih-yden. 

Chuse  your  materials  right; 
From  thence  of  coui-se  the  figure  will  arise, 
And  elegance  adorn  the  surface  of  your  pies.  King. 

Eat  beef  or  pie-crust,  if  you'd  serious  be.   King. 

2.  [/jicc,  Lat.j  A  magpie;  a  party-colour- 
ed bird. 

The  pie  will  discharge  thee  for  pulling  the  rest. 

Tusser. 

The  raven  croak'd  hoarse  on  the  chimney's  top, 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung.  Shaksp. 

Who  taught  the  parrot  human  notes  to  try, 
Or  with  a  voice  endu'd  the  chatt'ring  pie? 
'Twas  witty  want.  Drydenl 

3.  The  old  popish  service  book,  so  called, 
as  is  supposed,  from  the  different  co- 
lour of  the  text  and  rubrick. 

4.  Cock  and  fiie  was  a  slight  expression 
in  S/iakspeare's  time,  of  which  I  know 
not  the  meaning. 

Mr.  Slender,  come;  we  stay  for  you. — 
— I'll  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. — 
-—By  cock  and  pie,  you  shall  not  chuse,  sir;  come, 
come.  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor. 

Pie'bald,  pi'bkld.  adj.  [from  fiir.']  Of 
various  colours;  diversified  in  colour. 

It  was  a  particoloured  dress 
Of  patch'd  and  piebald  languages.  Hxidibras. 

They  would  think  themselves  miserable  in  a 
patched  coat,  and  yet  contentedly  suffer  their  minds 
to  appear  abroad  in  a  piebald  livery  of  coarse 
patches  and  borrowed  shreds.  Locke. 

They  are  pleased  to  hear  of  a  piebald  horse  that 
is  strayed  out  of  a  field  near  Islington,  as  of  a  whole 
troop  that  has  been  engaged  in  any  foreign  adven- 
ture. Spectator. 
Peel'd,  patch'd,  and  pieftaW,  linsey-woolsey  bro- 
thers ; 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless 
others.  Pope. 
PIECE,  peese.  n.  s.  [fiiece,  Fr.] 

1.  A  patch.  Jiinsivorth. 

2.  A  part  of  a  whole;  a  fragment. 

Bring  it  out  piece  by  piece.  Ezekiel. 

The  chief  captain,  fearing  lest  Paul  should  have 
been  pulled  in  pieces  of  them,  commanded  to  take 
him  by  force.  ^cts 

These  lesser  rocks  or  great  bulky  stones,  that  lie 
scatlrred  in  the  sea  or  upon  the  land,  are  they  not 
manifest  fragments  and  pieces  of  these  greater 
masses?  Burnet 

A  man  that  is  in  Rome  can  scarce  see  an  object, 
that  does  not  call  to  mind  apiece  of  a  Latin  poet  or 
historian.  ..Addison. 

3.  A  part. 

It  is  accounted  a  piece  of  excellent  knowledge,  to 
know  the  laws  of  the  land.  Tillotson. 

4.  A  picture. 

If  unnatural,  the  finest  colours  are  but  dawbing, 
and  the  piece  is  a  beautiful  monster  at  the  best. 

Dryden. 
Each  heav'n'Iy  pifce  unweary'd  we  compare. 
Match  Raphael's  grace  with  thy  lov'd  Guitlo's  air. 

Pope. 

5.  A  composi'ion;  performarsce. 

He  mote  several  pieces  which  he  did  not  assume 
the  honour  of.  Addison. 


6.  A  single  great  gun. 

A  piece  of  ord'nance  'gainst  it  I  have  plac'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  of  the  ships  have  brass  pieces,  whereas 
every  piece  at  least  requires  four  guimers  to  attend 
it.  Raleigh. 

Pyrrhus,  with  continual  battery  of  great  pieces, 
did  batter  the  mount.  KnoUes. 

7.  A  hand-gun. 

When  he  cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 
or  is  put  to  a.  piece  or  a  pike,  he  niaketh  as  worthy 
a  soldier  as  any  nation  be  uieetcth  with.     Spenser. 

The  ball  goes  on  in  the  direction  of  the  stick,  or 
of  the  body  of  the  jnece  out  of  which  it  is  shot. 

Cheyne. 

8.  A  coin;  a  single  piece  of  money. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove; 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces, 
Make  Louis  take  the  wall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

9.  In  ridicule  and  contempt:  as,  apiece  of 
a  lawyer  or  smatterer. 

10.  ./f-PiECE.    To  each. 

I  demand,  concerning  all  those  creatures  that  have 
eyes  and  ears,  whether  they  might  not  have  had  only 
one  eye  and  one  ear  a-piece.     .  More. 

11.  0/a  Piece  ivit/i.    Like;  of  the  same 
sort;  united;  the  same  with  the  rest. 

Truth  and  fiction  are  so  aptly  mix'd. 
That  all  seems  uniform  and  of  apiece.  Roscommon. 

Wlien  Jupiter  granted  petitions,  a  cockle  made 
request,  that  his  house  and  his  body  uiij^ht  be  all  of 
a  piece.  L^ Estrange. 

My  own  is  of  a  piece  with  his,  and  were  he  living, 
they  are  such  as  he  would  have  written.       Dryden 

I  appeal  to  my  enemies,  if  I  or  any  other  man 
could  have  invented  one  which  had  been  more  of  a 
piece,  and  more  depending  on  the  serious  part  of  the 
design.  Dryden. 

Too  justly  ravish'd  from  an  age  like  this; 
Now  she  is  gone  the  world  is  of  a  piece.       Dryden 

Nothing  but  madness  can  please  madmen,  and  a 
poet  must  he  of  a  piece  with  the  spectators,  to  gain 
a  reputation.  Dnjden. 

To  Piece,  pe6se.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enlarge  by  the  addition  of  a  piece. 

I  speak  too  long,  but  'tis  to  piece  the  time, 
To  draw  it  out  in  length.  Shakspeare. 

If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance, 
Or  all  of  it  with  our  displeasure  pieced, 
And  nothing  more  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She  is  yours.  Shakspeare. 

Let  him,  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself.  Shakspeare. 

Plant  it  with  women  as  well  as  men,  that  it  may 
spread  into  generations,  and  not  be  pieced  from 
without.  Bacon 

2.  To  join;  to  unite. 

3.  To  Piece  out.     To  increase  by  ad- 
dition. 

He  pieces  out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her 
folly  motion  and  advantage.  Shakspeare. 

Whether  the  piecing  om/ of  an  old  man's  life  is 
worth  the  pains,  I  cannot  tell.  Temple. 

To  Piece,  peise.  -v.  n.     To  join;  to  co- 
alesce; to  be  compacted. 

The  cunning  priest  chose  Plantagenet  to  be  the 
subject  his  pupil  should  personate;  because  he  was 
more  in  the  present  speech  of  the  people,  and  is 
pieced  better  and  followed  more  close  upon  the  bruit 
of  Plantagenefs  escape.  Bacon 

Pie'cer,  p^^s'fir.98  n.  s.  [from /z/ece.]  One 

that  pieces. 
Pie'celess,  p^^sM^s.   adj.   [from  fiiece.'] 
Vyiiole;  compact;  not  made  of  separate 
pieces. 

In  those  poor  types  of  God,  round  circles;  so 
Religion's  t^pes  the  pitctless  centers  flow. 
And  aie  in  all  the  lines  which  all  ways  go.  Donne. 


Pie'cemeal,  p^is'm^le.  adv.  [pice  and 
mel;  a  word  in  Saxon  of  the  same  im- 
port]  In  pieces;  in  fragments. 
He  strooke  his  helme,  full  where  his  plume  did 

stand. 
On  which  it  piece-meale  brake,  and  fell  from  his 
unhappy  hand.  Chapnum. 

Why  did  I  not  his  carcass  piecemeal  tear, 
And  cast  it  in  the  sea?  Denham. 

I'll  be  torn  ptecemeai  by  a  horse, 
Ere  I'll  take  you  for  better  or  worse.       Hudibras, 

Neither  was  the  body  then  subject  to  distempers, 
to  die  by  piecemeal,  and  languish  under  coughs  of 
consumptions.  South. 

Piecemeal  they  win  this  acre  first,  then  that; 
Glean  on  and  gather  up  the  whole  estate.       Pope. 
Pie'cemeal,  pe^s'mile.  adj.   Single;  se- 
parate; divided 

Other  blasphemies  level;  some  at  one  attribute, 
some  at  another:  but  this,  by  a  more  compendious 
impiety,  shoots  at  his  very  being,  and  as  if  it  scorn- 
ed these  piecemeal  guilts,  sets  up  a  single  monster 
big  enough  to  devour  them  all.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Stage  editors  printed  from  the  common  piecemeal 
written  parts  in  the  playhouse.  Pope. 

Pi'ed,  pide.*^*  adj.   [from  /zzV.]  Variega- 
ted; partycoloured. 

They  desire  to  take  such  as  have  their  feathers 
pied,  orient  and  various  colours.  Jibbot. 

All  the  yeanlings,  which  were  streak'd  and  pied. 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues.     Bacon. 

The  seat,  the  soft  wool  of  the  bee, 
The  cover,  gallantly  to  see. 
The  wing  of  a  pied  butterfly, 
I  trow  't  was  simple  trimming.  Drayton. 

Meadows  trim  with  daisies  pied. 
Shallow  brooks  and  rivers  wide.  Milton. 

Pi'edness,    pide'n^s.    n.  s.  [from  /iied.~\ 
Variegation;  (!iverslty  of  colour. 

There  is  an  art,  which  in  their  piedness  shares 
With  great  creating  nature.  Shakspeare- 

Pie'led,  pil'd.  adj.  Perhaps  for  peeled,  or 
bald;  or  piled,  or  having  short  hair. 
Piel'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut 
out?— 
— I  do.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'epowder  court,  pi'poi-dilr.  n.  s.  [from 
pied,  foot,  and  pouldre,  dusty.]  A  court 
held  in  fairs  for  redress  of  all  disorders 
committed  therein. 
Pier,  peer.^^s  n.  s.  [pierre,  Fr.]  The  co- 
lumns on  which  the  arch  of  a  bridgejs 
raised. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
for  piers  sometimes  wet,  sometimes  dry,  take  elm. 

Bacon. 
The  English  took  the  galley,  and  drew  it  to  shore, 
and  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier.  Hayward. 
The  bridge,  consisting  of  four  arches,  is  of  the 
length  of  six  hundred  and  twenty-two  English  feet 
and  an  half:  the  dimensions  of  the  arches  are  as 
follows,  in  English  measure;  the  height  of  the  first 
arch  one  hundred  and  nine  feet,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  pitis  seventy-two  feet  and  an  half;  in  the 
second  arch  the  distance  of  the  piers  is  one  hundred 
and  thirty  feet;  in  the  third,  the  distance  is  one 
hundred  and  nine  feet;  in  the  fourth,  tlie  distance 
is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  feet.       ArbuthnoU 
To  PIERCE,  p^irse,  or  perse,  v.  a.  [fier- 
cer, French] 
1.  To  penetrate;  to  enter;  to  force  a  way 
into. 

Steed  threatens  steed  in  high  and  boastful  neighs, 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear.  Shaksjeare. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  ev;!;  which 
while  some  coveted  after,  they  hdve  pierced  them- 
selves through  with  many  sorrows.  1  Timothy. 

^Vith  this  fatal  sword,  on  which  I  dy'd, 
1  pierce  her  open'd  back  or  tender  side.      Dryden. 
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The  glorious  temple  sball  arise, 
And  with  new  lustre  pierce  the  neighb'rlng  skies. 

Prior. 
3.  To  touch  the  passions;  to  affect. 
Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen? — 
— She  read  them  in  my  presence, 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trilPd  down. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Pierce,  pd^rse,  or  p^rse.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  way  by  force  into,  or  through 
any  thing. 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  batt'ry  in  his  breast; 
Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart.     Shaksp. 

There  is  that  speaketh  like  the  piercings  of  a 
sword,  but  the  tongue  of  the  wise  is  health. 

Proverbs. 

Short  arrows,  called  sprights,  without  any  other 
heails,  save  wood  sharpened,  were  discharged  out  of 
muskets,  and  would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships, 
where  a  bullet  would  not  pierce.  Bacon. 

2.  To  strike;  to  move;  to  affect. 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word; 
Then  I'll  commend  her  volubility; 
And  say  she  uitereth  piercing  eloquence.      Shaksp. 

3.  To  eiittr;  to  dive  as  into  a  secret. 

She  would  not  pierce  further  into  his  meaning, 
than  himself  should  declare;  so  would  she  interpret 
all  his  doings  to  be  accomplished  in  goodness. 

Sidney. 

All  men  knew  Nathaniel  to  be  an  Israelite;  but 
•ur  Saviour  pierciiig  deeper,  giveth  further  testimo- 
ny of  him  than  men  could  have  done.  Hooker. 

4.  To  affect  severely 

They  provide  more  piercing  statutes  daily  to  chain 
up  the  poor.  Shakspeare. 

Pie'rcer,  pi6rs'ilr,  or  pdrs'ir.  n.  s.  [from 
flier  ce.'\ 

1.  An  instrument  that  bores  or  penetrates. 

Cart,  ladder,  and  wimble,  with  perser  and  pod. 

Tusser. 

2.  The  part  with  which  insects  perforate 
bodies. 

The  hollow  instrument,  terebra,  we  may  English 
piercer,  wherewith  many  flics  are  provided,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  womb,  with  which  they  perforate 
the  tegument  of  leaves,  and  through  the  hollow  of 
it  inject  their  eggs  into  the  holes  they  have  made. 

Ray. 

3.  One  who  perforates. 

Pie'rcingly,  p^^r'sing-1^,  or  plrs'lng-1^. 

410  adv.  [from  /litrce.^     Sharply. 
Pie'rcingness,  p^^r'sing-n6s,  or  pdrs'ing- 
n^s.'"*  71.  s.  [from  fiiercing.'^     Power  of 
piercing. 

We  contemplate  the  vast  reach  and  compass  of 
our  understanding,  the  prodigious  quickness  and 
fiercingness  of  its  thought.  Derham. 

Pi'*ETY,  pi'e-t6.  n.  8.  [^fiietas,  Latin;  piet^, 
French.  J 

1.  Discharge  of  duty  to  God. 

What  piety,  pity,  fortitude  did  iEneas  possess  be- 
yond his  companions?  Peackam. 

Till  future  infancy,  baptiz'd  by  thee, 
Grow  ripe  in  years,  aud  old  in  pi«/y.  Prior. 

There  be  who  faith  prefer  and  piety  to  God. 

Milton. 

Praying  for  them  would  make  them  as  glad  to  see 
(heir  servants  eminent  in  piety  as  tliemselves.  Law. 

2.  Duty  to  parents  or  those  in  superiuur 
relation. 

Pope's  filial  piety  excells 
Whatever  Grecian  story  tells.  Swijt. 

Pig,  pig.  n.  a.  [6/^^f,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  young  sow  or  boar. 

Some  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig'. 
Some  that  are  mad,  if  they  behold  acai.     Shakxp. 

Alba,  from  the  white  sow  nam'd. 
That  for  her  thirty  sucking  pigs  was  fam'd.    Dryd. 


The  flesh-meats  of  an  easy  digestion,  are  pig. 
lamb,  rabbit,  and  chicken.  Floyer. 

2.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead  or  unforgtd 
iron,  or  mass  of  metal  melted  from  the 
ore,  is  called,  I  know  not  why,  soiv-met- 
al^  and  pieces  of  that  metal  are  called 
fiigs. 

A  nodding  beam  or  pig  of  lead, 
May  hurt  the  very  ablest  head.  Pope. 

To  Pig,  pig.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 

farrow;  to  bring  pigs. 

Pi'geon,   pid'jin."9    n.   s.   [tiigeon,    Fr.] 

A  fowl  bred  in  cots  or  a  small  house; 

in  some  places  called  dovecot. 

This  fellow  picks  up  wit  as  pigeons  peas,  Shaksp. 

A  turtle  dove  and  a  young  pigeon.  Genesis. 

Perceiving  that  the  pig-eon  had  lost  apiece  of  her 

tail,  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks  rowing 

with  all  their  might,  they  passed  safe,  only  the  end 

of  their  poop  was  bruised.  Raleigh. 

Fix'd  in  the  mast  the  feather'd  weapon  stands. 
The  fearful  pigeon  flutters  in  her  bands.     Di-yden. 
See  the  cupola  of  St.  Paul's  cover'd  with  both 
sexes,  like  tlie  outside  of  a  pig^eoji-house.     Addison. 

This  building  was  design'd  a'model, 
Or  of  a  pigeon-house  or  oven, 
To  bake  one  loaf,  or  keep  one  dove  in.  Sicift. 

Pi'geonfoot,  pid'jin-fiit.  n.s.  [^geraniu??!.^ 
An  herb.  Amsworth. 

Pi'geonlivered,  pid'jin-llv-^r'd.  adj. 
\_fiig-eon  and  /iver.^   Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

I  am  pigeonliver''d,  and  lack  gall 
To  make  oppression  bitter.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'ggix,  pig'gh).'*^  n.  s.  In  the  northern 

provinces,  a  small  wooden  vessel. 
Pight,  pite.   old  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
pitch.  Pitched;  placed;  fixed;  determin- 
ed.  Not  in  use. 

An  hideous  rock  is  pight. 
Of  mighty  magnes  stone,  whose  craggy  clift. 

Depending  from  on  high,  dreadful  to  sight, 
Over  the  waves  his  rugged  arms  doth  lift.  Spenser. 

The  body  big  and  mightily  pight. 
Thoroughly  rooted  and  wondrous  height, 
Whilom  had  been  the  king  of  the  field. 
And  mockle  mast  to  the  husband  did  yield.  Spenser. 

Then  brought  she  me  into  this  desart  vast. 
And  by  my  wretched  lover's  side  me  pig/it.  Spenser. 

Stay  yet,  you  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight  upon  our  Phrygian  plains. 

S/iafcspeare. 

When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intent, 

I  found  him  pigfcMo  do  it.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'gment,    pig'meut.    n.    s.  ^fiig-menliun, 

Latin.]    Paint;  colour  to  be  laid  on  any 

body. 

Consider  about  the  opacity  of  the  corpuscles  of 
black  pigments,  and  the  comparative  diapheneity  of 
white  bodies,  Boyle. 

Pi'gmy,  pig'm^.  n.  s.  [^/ligmee,  Fr.  pyg- 
mteus,  Lat.  7rv/ftai<^.^  A  small  nation, 
fabled  to  be  devoured  by  the  cranes; 
thence  any  thing  mean  or  inconsidera- 
ble: it  should  be  written  with  at/, /ii/^wiy. 
Of  so  low  a  stature,  that  in  relation  to  the  other, 
they  appear  as  piftnies.  Heyiin. 

When  cranes  invade,  his  little  sword  and  shield 
The  pigmy  takes.  D,  yden. 

The  criticks  of  a  more  exalted  taste,  may  disco- 
ver such  beauties  in  the  ancient  poetry,  as  may  es- 
cape the  comprehension  of  us  pigmies  of  a  more 
limited  genius  Garth. 

JBut  that  it  wanted  room, 
It  might  have  been  a  pigmy^s  tomb.  Swift. 

Pignoration,  pi^-no-ra'snvjn.  n.  «.  [^fiig- 

nora,  Lat.]   The  act  of  pledijing. 
Pi'gnut,  pig'nilt.  n.  s.  [^fiig  and  nut-']  An 
earih-nut. 


I  with  my  long  nails  n  i!l  dig  thee  pignuts.  Sliaksp. 
Pi'gsney,  plgz'ni.  n.   s.   [pija,   Saxon;  a 
girl.]   A  word  of  endearment  to  a  girl- 
It  is  used  by   ButUr  for  the  eye  of  a 
woman,  I  believe,  improperly. 

Shine  upon  me  but  benignly 
With  that  one,  and  that  other  pij^sney.      HudAbras. 

Pigwi'dgeon,  plg-wid'j\ln.  n.  s.  This 
word  is  used  by  Drayton  as  the  name 
of  a  fairy,  and  is  a  kind  of  cant  word  for 
any  thing  petty  or  small. 

Where  is  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease. 
To  see  his  country  sick  of  Pym's  disease; 
By  Scotch  invasion  to  be  made  a  prey 
To  such  pidwidgeon  myrmidons  as  they.'  Cleavtland. 

PIKE,  pike.  n.  s.  \_fiicgue,  Fr-  his  snout 
being  sharp.   Skinner  and  Junius^ 

1 .  The  luce  or  fiike  is  the  tyrant  of  the 
fresh  waters:  sir  Francis  Bacon  ob- 
serves the  ftike  to  be  the  longest  lived 
of  any  fresh  water  fish,  and  yet  he  com- 
putes it  to  be  not  usually  above  forty 
years;  and  others  think  it  to  be  not  above 
ten  years:  he  is  a  solitary,  melancholy, 
and  bold  fish:  he  breeds  but  once  a  year, 
and  his  time  of  breeding  or  spawning  is 
usually  about  the  end  of  February,  or 
somewhat  later,  in  March,  as  the  wea- 
ther proves  colder  or  warmer:  and  his 
manner  of  breeding  is  thus;  a  he  and  a 
she  fiike  will  usually  go  together  out  of 
a  river  into  some  ditch  or  creek,  and 
there  the  spawner  casts  her  eggs,  and 
the  melter  hovers  over  her  all  the  time 
she  is  casting  her  spawn,  but  touches 
her  not.  Walton. 

In  a  pond  into  which  were  put  several  fish  and 
two  pikes,  upon  drawing  it  some  years  afterwards 
there  were  left  no  fish,  but  the  pifces  grown  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  having  devoured  the  other  fish  aud  their 
numerous  spawn.  Hale. 

The  pike  the  tyrant  of  the  floods.  Pope. 

2.  [pique,  French.]  A  long  lance  used 
by  the  foot  soldiers,  to  keep  off  the  horse, 
to  which  bayonets  have  succeeded. 

Beat  you  the  drum  that  it  speak  mournfully, 
Trail  your  steel  pikes.  Shakspeare. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers. 

Shakspeare. 

They  closed,  and  locked  shoulder  to  shoulder, 
their  pikes  they  strained  in  both  hands,  and  the^re- 
with  their  buckler  in  the  left,  the  one  end  of  the 
piAe  agamst  the  right  foot,  the  otlier  breast  high 
against  the  enemy.  Hayward. 

.\  lance  he  bore  with  iron  pike; 
Th'  one  half  would  thrust,  the  other  strike. 

Hudibraa. 

3.  A  fork  used  in  husbandry;  a  pitchfork. 

A  rake  for  to  rake  up  the  fitches  that  lie, 
A  pike  to  pike  them  up  handsome  to  drie.     Tusser- 

Let  us  revenge  this  with  our  pikes,  ere  we  be- 
come rakes;  for  I  speak  this  fti  huuger  fur  bicad, 
not  for  revenge.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Among  turners,  two  iron  sprigs  be- 
tween which  any  thing  to  be  turned  is 
fastened. 

Hard  wood,  prepared  for  the  latlie  with  rasping, 
they  pitch  between  the  pikes.  Moxon. 

Pi'ked,  pik'k^d."''^  adj.  [/iique,  French.] 
Sharp;  accuminated;  ending  in  a  point. 
In  Shciks/icare,  it  is  used  of  a  man  with 
a  pointed  beard. 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechise 
My  piXfiiman  of  countries.  SfMkspiare 
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Pi'keman,    pike'man.^"    n.  s.    [/?fir   and 
Twaw.]     A  soldier  armed  with  a  pike. 

Three  great  squadrons  of  pikemen  were  placed 
against  the  enemy.  Knolles. 

Pi'kestaff,  pike'staf.  n.  s.  \jiike  and  staff.^^ 
The  wooden  pole  of  a  pike. 

To  me  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  from  tvhat  mix- 
ture it  is,  that  this  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'other 
steals  a  kind  look.  Tatler. 

Pila'ster,  p6-las'tiir."2  n.  s.  [/lilastreyFv. 
pilastro^  Italian.]  A  square  column 
sometimes  insulated,  but  oftener  set 
within  a  wall,  and  only  showing  a  fourtli 
or  a  fifth  part  of  its  thickness.  Diet. 
Pilasters  must  not  be  too  tall  and  slender,  lest 
they  resemble  pillars;  nor  too  dwarfish  and  gross, 
lest  they  imitate  the  piles  or  piers  of  bridges. 

Wotton. 
Built  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set.  Milton. 

The  curtain  rises,  and  a  new  frontispiece  is  seen 
joined  to  the  great  pilasters  each  side  of  the  stage. 

Diyden, 
Clap  four  slices  o£pilaster  on't. 
That  laid  with  bits  of  rustic  makes  a  front.  Pope. 
Pi'lcher,  piltsh'ur.08  n.  s.  \_lVarhurton 
says  we  should  read  fiilche,  which  sig- 
nifies a  cloke  or  coat  of  skins,  meaning 
the  scabbard:  this  is  confirmed  by  Juni- 
us, who  renders  pilly,  a  garment  of 
skins:  pylece,  S2lK.  /lellice,  Fr.  fiellic- 
cia,  Italian;  /icllis,  Lat.] 

1.  A  furred  gown  or  case;  any  thing  lined 
with  fur.  Hanmer. 

Pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  piicfter  by  the  ears. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  fish  like  a  herring  much  caught  in 
Cornwall. 

Pile,  pile.  n.  s,  [fiile,  Fr.  fiyle,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  strong  piece  of  wood  driven  into  the 
ground  to  make  a  firm  foundation. 

The  bridge  the  Turks  before  broke,  by  plucking 
up  of  certain  piles,  and  taking  away  of  the  planks. 

Knolles. 

If  the  ground  be  hollow  or  weak,  he  strengthens 
it  by  driving  in  piles.  Moxon. 

The  foundation  of  the  church  of  Harlem  is  sup- 
ported by  wooden  piles,  as  the  houses  in  Amsterdam 
are.  Locke. 

2.  A  heap;  an  accumulation. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin.  Shakspeare. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated 
To  his  own  portion!  what  expence  by  th'  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  Lim!  how,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift. 
Does  he  rake  this  together.'  Sluikspeare. 

By  the  water  passing  through  the  stone  to  its  per- 
pendicular intervals,  was  brought  thither  all  the  me- 
tallic matter  now  lodged  therein,  as  well  as  that 
which  lies  only  in  an  undigested  and  confused  piie. 

Woodward. 

3.  Any  thing  heaped  together  to  be  burn- 
ed. 

I'll  bear  your  log%  the  while;  pray  give  me  it, 
I'll  cany  't  to  the  pile.  Shakspeare. 

Woe  to  the  bloody  city,  I  will  even  make  the  pile 
for  fire  groat.  Ezekid. 

In  Alexander's'  time,  the  Indian  philosophers, 
when  weary  of  living,  lay  down  upon  their  funeral 
pile  without  any  visible  concern.  Collier. 

The  wife,  and  counsellor  or  priest, 
Prepare  and  light  the  funeral  fire, 
And  cheerful  on  the  pile  expire.  Prior. 

4.  An  edifice;  a  building. 

Th'  ascending  piie  stood  fix'd  her  stately  height. 

Milton. 
Not  to  look  back  so  far,  to  whom  this  isle 
Owes  the  first  glory  of  so  brave  a  pile.      Denham. 


Pope. 


Swift. 


Chapman. 


Drayton. 
One  side 


The  pUe  overlook 'd  the  town,  and  drew  the  sight.  . 

Dryden 

Fancy  brings  the  vanish'd  piles  to  view. 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew. 

No  longer  shall  forsaken  Thames 
Lament  his  old  Whitehall  in  flames; 
A  pile  shall  from  its  ashes  rise. 
Fit  to  invade  or  prop  the  skies. 

5.  A  hair,  [fiilua,  Latin.] 

Yondcr's  my  lord,  with  a  patch  of  velvet  on's  face; 
his  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile  and  a  lialf,  but 
his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Hairy  surface;  nap. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured; 
the  amianthus  of  parallel  threads,  as  in  the  pile  of 
velvet.  Grew. 

7.  [/j//«/«,  Latin.]  The  head  of  an  arrow. 

Whom,  on  his  hair-plum'd  helmet's  crest,  the  dart 
first  smote,  then  ran 
Into  his  forehead,  and  there  stucke  the  Steele  piZe, 

making  way 
Quite  through  his  skull. 

His  spear  a  bent. 
The  pile  was  of  a  horse  fly's  tongue, 
WhoTC  sharpness  nought  revers'd. 

8.  [/ii/e,  French;  pila,  Italian.] 
of  a  coin;  the  reverse  of  cross. 

Other  men  have  been,  and  are  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, a  man  may  more  justifiably  throw  up  cross 
and  pile  for  his  opinions,  than  take  them  up  so 

Locke . 

9.  [In  the  plural.]     The  hemorrhoids. 

Wherever  there  is  any  uneasiness,  solicit  the  hu- 
mours towards  that  part,  to  procure  the  piles,  which 
seldom  miss  to  relieve  the  head.  ^rbuthnot. 

To  Pile,  pile.  v.  a. 

1.  To  heap;  tocoacervate. 

The  fabrick  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  piVd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body.  Shakspeare. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears, 
Pile  ten  hills  on  the  Taipeian  rock. 
That  the  precipitation  might  downstretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
Be  thus.  Shakspeare. 

Against  beleagur'd  heav'n  the  giants  move; 
Hills  piPd  on  hills,  on  mountains  mountains  lie. 
To  make  their  mad  approaches  to  the  sky.  Dryden. 

Men  pifd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies. 

Mdison. 

In  all  that  heap  of  quotations  which  he  has  pifd 
up,  nothing  is  aimed  at.  Atterhury. 

All  these  together  are  the  foundation  of  all  those 
heaps  of  comments,  which  are  piled  so  high  upon 
authors,  that  it  is  diflicult  sometimes  to  clear  the 
text  from  the  rubbish.  FeUon. 

2.  To  fill  with  something  heaped. 
Attabaliba  had  a  great  house  piled  upon  the  sides 

with  great  wedges  of  gold.  Abbot. 

Pi'leated,  pil'e-a-ted.^"'  adj.  \^fiileus, 
Latin.]  Having  the  form  of  a  cover  or 
hat. 

A  pileated  echinus  taken  up  with  different  shells 

of  several  kinds.  Woodicard. 

Pi'ler,  pile'ur.98  n.  s.   [from  fiile.]    He 

who  accumulates. 
Fi'lewort,  pile'wilrt.  n.  s.  \jchelidonium 

minusf  Latin.]     A  plant. 
To  Pi'lfer,  pU'filr.  v.  a.  [piller,  French.] 
To  steal;  to  gain  by  petty  robbery. 

Tbey  not  only  steal  from  each  other.  butpi//ir 

away  all  things  that  they  can  from  such  strangers 

as  do  laud.  Jihbol. 

He  would  not  pilfer  the  victory;  and  the  defeat 

was  easy.  Bacon. 

Triumphant  leaders  at  an  army's  head, 
Hemm'd  round  with  glories,  pi(/er  cloth  or  bread, 
As  meanly  plunder,  as  they  bravely  fought.     Pope 
To  Pi'lfer,  pirfur.  v.  n.  To  practise  pet- 
ty theft. 


Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches, 
For  pilf 'rings  and  most  common  ti-espasses. 
Are  punish'd  with.  Shakspeari. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wall  suflicient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers.       Sliaksp, 

I  came  not  here  on  such  a  trivial  toy 
As  a  stray'd  ewe,  or  to  pursue  the  stealth 
Of  pilfering  wolf.  Milton. 

When  these  plagiaries  come  to  be  stript  of  their 
pilfered  ornaments,  there's  the  daw  of  the  fable. 

L'Estrange. 
Ev'ry  string  is  told, 
For  fear  some  pilfring  haad  should  make  too  bold 

Drydai. 

Pi'lferer,  pirfur-iir.  n.  s.  [from  fiilfcr.'} 
One  who  steals  petty  things. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Promote  those  charities  which  remove 
such  pests  of  society  into  prisons  and  workhouses. 

Atterbury. 
To  gloiy  some  advance  a  lying  claim, 
.  Thieves  of  renown,  and  pilferers  of  fame.    Young-. 
Pi'lfehingly,  pil'fi'ir-ing-16,   adv.    With 

petty  larceny;  filchingly. 
Pi'LFERY,   pii'filr-6.  n.  s.    [from   pilfer.'] 
Petty  theft. 

A  wolf  charges  a  fox  with  a  piece  of  pilfery;  the 
fox  denies,  and  the  ape  tries  the  cause.  L' Estrange. 

Pi'LGKiM,pirginm.  72.*.  [pelgrim,  Dut.  fie- 
ierin,  French;  fielcg-rino,  Italian;  fiere- 
^n«2^s,  Latin.]  A  traveller;  a  wander- 
er; particularly  one  who  travels  on  a 
religious  account. 

Two  pilgrims,  which  have  wandered  some  miles 
together,  have  a  heart's  grief  when  they  are  near 
to  part.  Drummond. 

Granting  they  could  not  tell  Abraham's  footstep 
from  an  ordinary  pilgiim's;  yet  they  should  know 
some  diflerence  between  the  foot  of  a  man  and  the 
face  of  Venus.  Stilling  fleet. 

Like  pilgrims  to  the  appointed  place  we  tend; 
The  world's  an  inn,  and  death  the  jouraey's  end. 

Dryden. 
To   Pi'lgrim,  pil'grim.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  wander;   to  ramble.      H6t 
used. 

The  ambulo  hath  no  certain  home  or  diet,  but 

pilgrims  up  and  down  every  where,  feeding  upon  all 

sorts  of  plants.  Grew. 

Pi'lgrimage,  pil'grim-idje.9°  n.  s.  [fiele- 

rinage,  French.] 

1.  A  long  journey;  travel;  more  usually 
a  journey  on  account  of  devotion. 

We  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgnmage.  Shakspeari. 

Most  miserable  hour,  that  time  ere  saw 
In  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage.         Shakspeare. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.         Dryden. 

2.  Shakspeare  uses  it  foretime  irksomely 
spent. 

In  prison  thou  hast  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And,  like  a  hermit,  overpast  thy  days.     Shakspeare. 

Pill,  pil.  n.  .s.  [/ji/w/a,  Lat.  fiillu/e,Fr.'] 
1.  Medicine  made  into  a  small  ball  or 
mass. 

In  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the  head  and 
the  neck  shake.  Bacon. 

When  I  was  sick,  you  gave  me  bitter  pills. 

Sliakspeare. 
The  oraculous  doctor's  mystick  bills, 
Certain  hard  words  made  into  pills.  Crashau). 

2.  Any  tiling  naus;  oiis. 

That  wheel  of  fops;  that  santer  of  the  town; 
Call  it  diversion,  and  the  pill  goes  down.      Young. 
\To  Pill,  pil.  v.  a.  [/j«V/er,  French.] 
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1,  To  rob;  to  plunder. 

So  did  he  goud  to  none,  to  many  ill; 
So  did  be  all  the  kiiudom  lub  and  pilL       Spenser 

Thi  comoioiis  hath  he  piird  with  grievous  taxes, 
And  lost  LUeir  hearts  IShakipeare. 

Larije  hamleii  robbers  your  grave  masterb  are, 
And  pill  by  law.  Sliakspeare. 

Suppose  puling  and  polling  officers,  as  bu'^y  upon 
the  people,  as  those  dies  were  upon  the  fox 

L'  Eslrange. 

He  who  pilled  his  province,  'scapes  the  laws, 
And  kei'ps  bis  iponey,  though  he  lost  his  cause. 

Dryden. 

2.  For  /ieel;  to  strip  off  the  bark. 

Jacob  took  hiui  rods  of  green  poplar,  and  pilled 

while  streaks  in  them.  Gemsis. 

To  Pill,  pil.  v.  n.  To  be  stript  away;  to 

come   off  in   flakes   or    srorije.      This 

sliould  be /!  ("/;   which  see. 

The  whiteness  pHled  away  from  bis  eyes.    Tohit. 

PFLLAGE.  pii  iiuje.""  n.  s.  yiUiuge,  tr.] 

1.  Plunder;  something  got  by  plundering 
or  pilling. 

Others,  like  soldiers, 
Make  boot  upon  the  samuier's  velvet  buds; 
Which  pillage  ihey  with  merry  march  bring  home. 

iShakspeare. 

2.  The  act  of  piunderiiii^. 

Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity.      Shaksp. 
To   Pi'll.vge,  pa  iidje.    v.  a.  [_irom   the 
noun.]     To  plunder;   to  spoil. 

Thy  consul  M.  mmius,  after  having  beaten  their 
army,  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt  their  city  ^irbuihnot. 
Pillager,  pii'iidjc-ur.-'^  7i.  s.  [from  /n7- 
lag-c.^      A  plunderer;  a  spoiler. 

Jove's  seed  the  pillager 
Stood  close  before,  and  slackt  the  force  the  arrow 
did  confer.  Cliapman. 

PI'LLAR,  pil'lur.  v.  s.  [fiilier,  French; 
pilar,  Spanisn;  pilastro,  Italian;  Jiiltr, 
Welsh  and  Armorick.j 

1.  A  column. 

Pillars  or  columns,  I  could  distinguish  into  sim- 
ple and  compounded.  Wotton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  bundled  pillars  stood.  Ihyden. 

2.  A  sup;  Oi'ier;  a  m  untamer. 

Give  them  leave  to  fly,  that  will  not  stay; 
And  call  ihem  pillars  that  will  stand  to  us.  Shaksp- 

Note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform 'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.  Shakspeare. 

I  charge  you  by  the  law, 
Whereof  you  are  a  well-deserving  j[ji//ar, 
Proceed  to  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'llared,  pil'liir'd.''^'  adj.  [from  fiillar.'] 
\.   Supported  by  columns. 
A  pillar''d  shade 
High  overarch'd,  and  echoing  walks  between.  Mill. 

If  this  fail, 
The  pillared  firmament  is  rottenness, 
And  eirth's  base  built  on  stubble.  Millon. 

2.   H  .vnii;-  the  form  of  a  column. 

Th'  infuriate  hill  shoots  forth  the  pillar''d  flame. 

Thomson. 
Pilled  garlick,  pil'd'gir-llk.  n.  s. 

1.  One  Whose  iiair  is  fallen  off  by  a  dis- 
ease. 

2.  A  sneaking  or  hen-hearted  fellow. 
Pi'llion,  pil'yin.''^  w.  ■?.  [from  fnllonv.'] 

1.  \  soft  saddle  set  behind  a  horseman 
for  a  woman  to  sit  on. 

The  horse  and  pillion  both  were  gone; 
Pliillis,  it  seems,  was  fled  with  John.  Stcift. 

2.  A  |)ail;  a  p.iniicl;  a  low  saddle. 

I  tlioii^ht  that  the  manner  had  been  Irish,  as  also 
the  f'lriiiture  of  his  horse^  his  sbauk  jn/Zmi  without 
atirrups.  Spenser. 
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3.  The  pad  of  the  saddle  that  touches  the 

horse. 

Pi'llory,    pil'lur-^. ^"^   n.  s.    [fiillori.,    Fi. 

pillorium,  low  Lat.]     A  frame  erecteo 

on  a  pillar,    and    made   with  holes  and 

moveable  boards,   through    which  the 

heads  and  hands  of  criminals   are    put. 

I  have  stood  on  the  pillory  for  the  geese  he  hath 

killed.  Sliidspfarc. 

As  thick  as  eggs  at  Ward  in  pillory.  Pope. 

The  jeei-s  of  a  theatre,  the  pillory,  and  the  whip- 

pinpi-post  are  vcrv-  near  a-kin.  Walts. 

An  opera,  like  a  pillory,  may  be  said 
To  nail  our  ears  down,  but  expose  our  head.  Youyig. 

To  Pillory,  pil'iur-6.  v.  a.  \_/iiltorier,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.j  To  punish  with  the 
pillory. 

To  be  burnt  in  the  hand  or  pillored,  is  a  more 
lasting  reproach  than  to  be  scourg'd  or  coiifin'd. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

PFLLOW,  pil'16.327   n.  s.    [pyiC,  Saxon; 

/luleive,  Lutch.]     A    bag   of  down  or 

feathers  laid  under  the  iiead  to  sleep  on. 

Pluck  stout  men's  pillotcs  froa'  below  their  heads. 

Sliakspeare. 
One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both. 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Shakspeare. 
A  merchant  died  that  was  very  far  in  debt,  his 
goods  and  houshoki  stuff  were  set  forth  to  sale;  a 
sti-angcr  would  needs  buy  a  pillow  there,  saying, 
this  pillmo  sure  is  good  to  sleep  on,  since  he  couid 
sleep  on  it  that  owed  so  many  debts.  Bacon. 

Thy  melted  maid, 
Corrupted  by  thy  lover's  gold. 

His  letter  at  thy  pilloio  laid.  Donne. 

Their  feathers  ser\e  to  stuff  our  beds  and  ;>i«o«;s, 


rest 


Ray. 
any 


Milton. 

s.      The 

cover  of  a 


yielding  us  soft  and  warm  lodging 
/'o   Pi'llow,   pil'lo.  V.  a.     To 
thing  on  a  pi i low. 
When  the  sun  in  bed, 
Curtain'd  with  cloudy  red. 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 
The  flocking  shadows  pale 
Troop  to  th'  infernal  jail. 
Pi'llowueer,  pil'lo-bere.  ?     n. 
I^x'llowcase,  pil'lo-kase.  5 
pillow. 

When  you  put  a  clean  pillowcase  on  your  lady's 
pillow,  fasten  it  well  with  pins.  Swift. 

Pilo'sity,  pe-ius'se-ie.'3-'  n.  s.    [from  fii- 
iosu.i.  Lat.]     Hairiness. 

At  the  age  of  puberty,  all  effects  of  heat  do  then 
come  on,  as  pdoslty,  more  roughness  in  the  skin. 

Bacon. 
PI'LOT,  pi'lut.'66  „.  s.  [/lilote,   YT.fiUoot, 
Dutch.]     He   whose   office  is  to  steer 
tiie  ship. 

When  her  keel  ploughs  hell, 
And  deck  knocks  heaven;  then  to  manage  her, 
Becomes  the  name  and  ollic-  of  api/o/.^fi.  Jonson. 

To  death  I  with  such  joy  resort. 
As  seamen  from  a  tempest  to  their  port; 
Vet  to  that  port  ourselves  we  must  not  force 
Before  our  pilot,  Nature,  steers  our  course.  Dmham. 

W  hat  port  can  such  a  pilot  find. 

Who  in  the  night  of  fate  must  blindly  steer.'  Drijd. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  sbpwrio-htsj 

and   conducted  by  pilots  without  experience,°dc- 

fealcd  that  of  the  Carthaginians.  Jrbuthnot. 

Fo  Pi'lot,   pi'li'it   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 

To  steer;  to  direct  in  the  course. 
Pi'lotage,  pi'lut-tidje.»"   n.  s.    \_fulotage, 

French;  from  /-^'o^] 
I.  Pilot's  skill;  knowledge  of  coasts. 

We  must  for  ever  abandon  the  Indies,  and  lose 
all  our  knowledge  aiid  pilotage  of  that  part  i.f  the 
^^•°f''J-  RcOeigh. 

V  u 


2.   A  pilol'.s  hire.  ^insvjorth. 

Pi'lser,  pil's-ir.  n.  s.     The  moth   or  By 

that  luns  into  a  flame.  JinhiVjrth. 

Pimk'xta,  p^-m^n'ta.  n.  s.    [piment,   Fr.] 

A  kind  of  spice. 

Pimenla,  from  its  round  figure,  and  tlie  place 
whence  it  is  brought,  has  been  called  Jamaica  pep- 
per, and  from  its  mixt  flavour  of  the  several  aro- 
maiicks,  it  has  obtained  the  name  of  all-spice:  it  is 
a  fruit  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  resembles 
cloves  more  than  any  other  spite.  Hill. 

Pimp,  pimp.  n.  s.  \jiinge,  Fr.  Skinner.] 
One  who  provides  gratiricaiions  for  the 
lust  of  ot.iers;  a  procurer;  a  pander. 

I'm  courted  by  all 
As  principal  pimp  lo  the  mighty  king  Harry.  Mdis. 

Lords  keep  a  pimp  to  l)ring  a  wench; 
So  men  of  wit  are  out  a  kind 
Of  panders  to  a  vicious  mind; 
Who  proper  objects  must  provide 
To  gratify  their  lust  of  pride.  Swift. 

To  Pimp,  pimp,  -v  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  provide  gratifications  for  the  lust  of 
others;  to  pander;  to  procure. 
But  he's  possestwith  a  thousand  imps. 
To  work  whose  ends  his  madness  pimps.  Swiff. 
Pi'mpernel,  pim'per-nel.  n.  n.  [pimfitr- 
ntUa,  Latin;  fiimfirenellc,  French.]  A 
plant.  Miller. 

Pi'MPiNG,piinp'ing.4iOac(;.  [fiimfile  mensch, 
a  weak  man,  Dutch.]  Little;  petty; 
asydi/iim/iing  thing.  Sfcitnier. 

Pi'mple,  pim'pl.*""  n.  s.  [jiom/iette,  Fr.] 
A  small  red   pustule 

If  Rosalinda  is  unfortunate  in  her  mole,  Nigra- 
nilla  is  as  unhappy  in  a  pimple.  »iJd^on. 

If  e'er  thy  gnome  could  spoil  a  grace, 
Or  raise  a. pimple  on  a  beauteous  face.  Pope. 

The  rising  of  a  pimple  in  her  face,  the  sting  ol" 
a  gnat,  will  make  her  keep  her  room  two  or  three 
„^,*}«-  ,  Law. 

Pi  mpled,  pim'pl'd.3«9  adj.  [[vom  fit m/ile.^ 
Having  red  pustules;  full  of  pimples; 
as,  his  face  is  /lim/iled. 
Pin,  pin.  n.  s.  [es/iingle,  French;  s/iinc, 
s/iinula,  Latin;  s/iilla,  Italian;  rather 
fiom  fiennum,  \o\\  Latin.   Indore.'] 

1.  A  short  wire  with  a  sharp  point  and 
round  head,  used  by  women  to  fasten 
their  clothes. 

I'll  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostridge,  and 
swallow  my  sword  like  a  great  pin,   ere  thou  and  I 

l'^^-,  Shakspeare. 

\Vhatcver  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  post  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large. 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance  soon  o'ei  take  his'  sin", 
Be  stopt  in  vials,  or  transfixt  with  pins.  Pope. 

2.  Any  thing  inconsiderable  or  of  little 
value. 

Soon  after  comes  the  cruel  Saracen, 
In  woven  mail  all  armed  warily. 

And  sternly  looks  at  him,  who  not  a  ;«.>i 
Does  care  for  look  of  living  creature's  eve.  Spenscf. 

His  fetch  is  to  flatter  to  get  what  be  "can; 
His  purpose  once  gotten,  a  pin  for  fice  ,han.  Tiisse^-. 

Tut,  a  pin;  this  shall  be  answcr'd.  Shakiip. 

'Tis  foolish  to  appeal  to  witness  for  proof,  when 

'tis  not  a  pin's  matter  whcihor  the  fact  be  true  or 

^  '■^'se.  .  VEslrange. 

3.  Any  thing  driven  to  hold  things  toge- 
ther;, a  peg;   n  bolt. 

With  jiins  of  adamant 
And  chains,  they  made  oil  fast.  MiUon 

4.  Any  slender  ihint;- fixed  in  another'body. 

Bedlam  begsars  with  ivaring  voices, 
Stick  in  their  num'i'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pirn,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary.' 

Shakspeare, 
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These  bullets  shall  rest  on  the  pins;  aud  there 
must  be  other  pins  to  keep  them.  Wilkins. 

5.  That  which  locks  the  wheel  to  the 
axle;  a  linchpin. 

6.  The  central  part. 

Romeo  is  dead,  the  very  pin  of  his  heart  cleft 
with  the  blind  hautboy's  butshaft.  Slrnksp. 

7.  The  pegs  by  which  musicians  intend 
or  relax  their  strings. 

8.  A  note;  a  strain.     In  low  language. 

A  fir  tree,  in  a  vain  spiteful  humour,  was  might- 
ily upon  the  pin  of  commending  itself,  and  despis- 
ing the  bramble.  VEstrange. 

As  (he  woman  was  upon  the  peevish  pin,  a  poor 
body  comes,  while  the  froward  fit  was  upon  her, 
to  beg.  VEsirange. 

9.  A  horny  induration  of  the  membranes 
of  the  eye:  Hanmer.  Skinner  seems 
likewise  to  say  the  same.  I  should 
rather  think  it  an  inflammation,  which 
causes  a  pain  like  that  of  a  pointed  bo- 
dy piercing  the  eye. 

Wish  all  eyes 
Blind  with  the  pin  and  web.  Shakspeare. 

10.  A  cylindrical  roller  made  of  wood. 
They  drew  his  brownbrcad  face  on  pretty  gins. 

And  made  him  stalk  upon  two  rolling  pins.   Corbel, 

11.  A  noxious  humour  in  a  hawk's  foot. 

jii?isivore/i. 
T'o  Pin,  pin.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  witlj  pins. 

If  a  word  or  two  more  are  added  upon  the  chief 
offenders,  'tis  only  a  paper  pinned  upon  the  breast. 

Pope. 

Not  Cynthia  when  her  manteau's  pinned  awry. 
E'er  felt  such  rage.  Pope. 

2.  To  fasten;  to  make  fast. 

Our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinned  with 

rushes ; 
They'll  open  of  themselves.  Shaks})eare. 

3.  To  join;  to  fix;  to  fasten. 

She  lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so 
locks  her  in  embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to 
her  heart.  Shakspeare. 

If  removing  my  consideration  from  the  impres- 
sion of  the  cubes  to  the  cubes  themselves,  I  shall 
pin  this  one  notion  upon  every  one  of  them,  and 
accordingly  conceive  it  to  be  really  in  them;  it  will 
fall  out,  that  I  allow  existence  to  other  entities, 
which  never  had  any.  Digby. 

I've  learn'd  how  far  I'm  to  believe 
Your  pinning  oaths  upon  your  sleeve.        Hxidihras 

They  help  to  cozen  themselves,  by  choosing  to 
pin  their  faith-on  such  expositors  as  explain  the  sa- 
cred scripture,  in  favour  of  those  opinions  that  they 
beforehand  have  voted  orthodox.  Locke. 

It  cannot  be  imagined  that  so  able  a  man  should 
take  so  much  pains  to  pin  so  closely  on  his  friend 
a  story  which,  if  he  himself  thought  incredible,  he 
could  not  but  also  think  ridiculous.  Locke. 

4.  [pinban,  Saxon.]  To  shut  up;  to  en- 
close; to  confine,  as  in  pinfold.  This 
written  like  to  fien. 

If  all  this  be  willingly  granted  by  us,  which  are 
accused  to  pin  the  word  of  God  in  so  narrow  a 
room,  let  the  cause  of  the  accused  be  referred  to 
the  accuser's  conscience.  Hooker. 

Pi'nc'ASE,  pin'kase.  n.  s.  Ifiin  and  case.'] 
A  pincushion.  Alnsworth, 

Pi'noers,  pin'sfirz.  n.  s.  [fiinceite,  Fr.] 
1.  An   instrument   by    which    nails    are 

drawn,   or  any  thing  is  griped,  which 

requires  to  be  held  hard. 
As  superfluous  flesh  did  rot, 

Amendment  ready  still  at  hand  did  wait, 

To  pluck  it  out  with  pincers  fiery  hot. 

That  soon  ia  him  was  left  no  one  corrupt  jot.  Spena. 
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2.  The  claw  of  an  animal. 

Every  ant  brings  a  small  particle  of  that  earth  in 
her  pincers,  and  lays  it  by  the  hole.  Addison. 

To  Pinch,  pinsh.  x'.  a.  [pincer,  French.] 

1.  To  squeeze   between  the  fingers,  or 
with  the  teeth. 

When  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pincU  her  by  the  hand. 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

aiiakspeare. 

2.  To  hold  hard  with  an  instrument. 

3.  To  squeeze  the  flesh  till  it  is  pained  or 
livid. 

Thou  shalt  be  pinched 

As  thick  as  honey-combs,  each  pinch  more  stinging 

Than  bees  that  made  them.  Shaksp. 

He  would  pinch  the  children  in  the  dai'k  so  hard, 

that  he  left  the  print  in  black  and  blue.  Arbulhnot. 

4.  To  press  between  hard  bodies. 

5.  To  gall;  to  fret. 

As  they  -pinch  one  another  by  the  disposition,  he 
cries  out,  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  gripe;  to  oppress;  to  straiten. 

Want  of  room  upon  the  earth  pinching  a  whole 
nation,  begets  the  remediless  war,  vexing  only  some 
number  of  particulars,  it  draws  on  the  arbitrary. 

Raleigh. 
She  pinched  her  belly  with  her  daughter's  teo. 
To  bring  the  year  about  with  much  ado.     Dryden. 
Nic.  Frog  v/ou\dpinch  his  belly  to  save  his  pocket. 

^rbulhnpt. 

7.  To  distress;  to  pain. 

Avoid  the  pinching  cold  and  scorchmg  heat. 

Milton. 
Afford  them  shelter  from  the  wintry  winds; 
The  sharp  year  TiincAes.  Thomson. 

8.  To  press;  to  drive  to  difficulties. 

The  beaver,  when  be  finds  himself  haid  pincWd, 
bites  'em  off,  and  leaving  them  to  his  pursuers, 
saves  himself.  L^Estrange. 

When  the  respondent  is  pinched  with  a  strong 
objection,  and  is  at  a  loss  for  an  answer,  the  mode- 
rator suggests  some  answer  to  the  objection  of  the 
opponent.  Watts. 

9.  To  try  thoroughly;  to  force  out  what 
is  contained  witliin. 

This  is  the  way  to  pinch  the  question ;  therefore, 
let  what  will  come  of  it,  I  will  stand  the  test  of 
your  method.  Collier. 

To  Pinch,  pinsh. ■''"^  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  with  force,  so  as  to  be  felt;  to 
bear  hard  upon;  to  be  puzzling. 

A  difiiculty  pincheth,  nor  will  it  easily  be  resolved. 

Glanville. 
But  thou 
Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale, 
See'st  where  the  reasons  /)i«c/i;  and  where  they  fail. 

Lh'yden. 

2.  To  spare;  to  be  frugal. 

There  is  that  waxeth  rich  by  his  wariness,  and 
pinching.  Ecclesiasticus. 

The  poor  that  scarce  have  wherewithal  to  eat, 
Will  pinch  and  make  the  singing  boy  a  treat.  I}ryd. 
The  bounteous  player  outgave  the  pinching  lord. 

Dryden 
Pinch,  pinsh.  n.s.  [/linqon,  French,  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  painful  squeeze  with  the  fingers. 

If  any  straggler  from  his  rank  be  found, 
A  pinch  must  for  the  mortal  sin  compound.    Dryd. 

2.  A  gripe;  a  pain  given. 

There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death, 
More  sharp  than  this  is.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Oppression;  distress  inflicted. 

Return  to  her:  no,  rather  I  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Shakspeare. 

A  faimer  was  put  to  such  a  pinch  in  a  hard 
winter,  that  he  was  forced  to  feed  bis  family  upon 
the  main  stock.  VEstrat^c. 
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4.  Difficulty;  time  of  distress. 

A  good  sure  friend  is  a  better  help  at  a.  pinch, 

than  all  the  stratagems  of  a  man's  own  wit.  Bacon. 

The  devil  helps   his  servants  for  a  season;  but 

when  they  come  once  to  a  pinch,  he  leaves  'em  in 

the  lurch.  VEstrange. 

The  commentators  never  fail  him  at  a  pinch,  and 

must  excuse  him.  Dryden. 

They  at  a  pinch  can  bribe  a  vote.  Steifl. 

In  all  the  senses  except  the  first,  it  is 

used  only  in  low  language. 

Pi'nchfist,  pinsh'fist.  ?  ".«.  [//mc/;, 

Pi'nchpenny,  pinsh'p^n-n6. 5     Jist,    and 

/lenny.j     A  miser.  Ainsivorth. 

Pi'ncushion,  pin'kish-i\n.  n.  s.  [pin  and 
cushion.]  A  small  bag  stulfed  with 
bran  or  wool  on  which  pins  are  stuck. 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quan- 
tity, that  goes  to  a  large  pincushion,  sufficient  to 
make  her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  Addison. 

Thou  art  a  retailer  of  phrases,  and  dost  deal  in 
remnants  of  remnants,  like  a  maker  oi pincushions. 

Congrtve. 

Pi'ndust,  pin'cWst.  n.  s.  [/lin  and  dust.'] 
Small  particles  of  metal  made  by  point- 
ing pins. 

The  little  parts  of  pindust,  when  mingled  with 
sand,  cannot,  by  their  mingling,  make  it  lighter. 

Digby. 
Pine,  pine.  n.  s.  [/ii7ius,  Latin;  /lin,  Fr.] 
The  pine-tree  hath  atnentnceous  flowers,  or  kat- 
kiiis,  which  are  produced,  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit,  on  the  same  tree;  the  seeds  are  produced 
in  squamous  cones:  to  which  should  be  added,  that 
the  leaves  are  longer  than  those  of  a  fir-tree,  and 
are  produced  by  pairs  out  of  each  sheath.     Milkr. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
When  they  are  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  heaven. 

Shakspeare. 
Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays; 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  younger  days. 

Shakspeare, 
To  Pine,  pine.  v.  a.  [pinian,  Sax./iywfn, 
Dutch  ] 

1.  To  languish;  to  wear  away  with  any 
kind  of  misery. 

My  hungry  eyes,  through  gi'cedy  covetise, 
With  no  contentment  can  themselves  suffice; 
But  having,  pine,  and  having  not,  complain.  Spens. 

I  burn,  1  pine.  I  perish. 
If  I  atchieve  not  this  young  modest  girl.       Shaksp. 

Since  my  young  lady's  going  into  France,  the 
fool  hath  much  pined  away.  Shakspeare: 

See,  see  the  pining  malady  of  France; 
Behold  the  most  unnat'ral  wounds, 
AVhich  thou  thyself  hast  giv'n  her  woful  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

Ye  shall  not  mourn,  but  pine  away  for  your  ini- 
quities. Ezekiel. 

The  wicked  with  anxiety  of  mind 
Shall  pine  away;  in  sighs  consume  their  breath. 

Sandys. 

To  me  who  with  eternal  famine  pine. 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  or  heav'n.  Miltott. 

Farewel  the  year,  which  threaten'd  so 
The  fairest  light  the  world  can  show; 
Welcome  the  new,  whose  ev'ry  day, 
Restoring  what  was  snatch'd  away 
By  pining  sickness  from  the  fair, 
That  matchless  beauty  does  repair.  Waller. 

This  night  shall  see  the  gaudy  wreath  decline, 
The  roses  wither,  and  the  lilies  pine.  Ticket. 

2.  To  languish  with  desire. 

We  may  again 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives, 
Do  faithful  homage  and  receive  free  honours: 
All  which  we  pine  for.  Shakspeare. 

We  stood  amaz'd  to  see  your  mistress  mourn, 
Unknowing  that  she  pin'd  for  your  return.  Dryden. 
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Your  new  commander  need  not  pine  for  action. 

PhUips 
To  PivE,  pine.  v.  n. 

1.  To  wear  out;  to  make  to  languish. 

Part  us;  I  towards  the  north, 
WTiere  shivering  cold  asd  sickness /)infs  the  clime. 

Shaks^pcart. 
Look  rather  on  my  pale  cheek  pbx'd; 
There  view  your  beauties;  there  you'll  find 
A  fair  face,  but  a  cruel  mind.  Carew. 

Beroe  pin^d  with  pain, 
Her  age  and  anguish  from  these  rites  detain.  Dr^d- 

Thus  tender  Spenser  liv'd,  with  mean  repast 
Content,  depress'd  with  penury,  andpiti'd 
In  foreign  realm:  yet  not  debas'd  his  verse.  Philips. 

2.  To  grieve  for;  to  bemoan  in  silence. 

Abash'd  the  devil  stood, 
Virtue  in  her  shape,  how  lovely,  saw;  and  pin''d 
His  loss.  J\Iilton. 

Pi'neapple,  pine'ap-pl.  72.  s.  The  anana, 
named  for  its  resemblance  to  the  cone 
of  pines. 

The  pineapple  hath  a  flower  consisting  of  one 
leaf,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  is  funnel-shaped: 
the  embiyos  are  produced  in  the  tubercles:  these 
become  a  fleshy  fruil  full  of  juice:  the  setds,  which 
are  lodged  in  the  tubercles,  are  very  small,  and 
almost  kidney-shaped.  MiUer. 

Try  if  any  words  can  give  the   taste   of  a   pine- 
apple, and  make  one  have  the  true  idea  of  its  re- 
lish. Loclie 
If  a  child  were  kept  where  he  never  saw  but 
black  and  white,  he  would  have  no  more  ideas  of 
scarlet,  than  he  that  never  tasted  a  pineapple  has  of 
that  particular  relish.                                      Locke. 
Pi'nevl,  pin'ne-Sl.*"7    adj.    [^fiineale,   Fr.j 
Resembling   a  pineapple.      An   epithet 
given  by  Des  Carter,  from  t'.ie  form,  to 
the  gland  which  he  imagined   tlie   seat 
of  tiie  soul. 

Courtiers  and  spaniels  exactly  resemble  one  ano- 
ther in  the  pineal  gland.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Pi'xFEATHERED,  pin'f^TH-ur'd.^"^  adj. 
[^fiin  -jiwd  feather,^  Not  fledged;  having 
the  feathers  yet  only  beginning  to  shoot. 

We  see  some  raw  pir.feather^d  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing; 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whiptat  school.  Dryd. 

Pi'sFOLD,  pin'lold.  w.  s.  [puiban,  Saxon, 
to  slml  up,  and  /''j/rf.j  A  place  in  wiiich 
beasts  are  confined. 

The  Irish  never  come  to  those  raths  but  armed; 
which  the  English  nothing  suspecting,  are  taken  at 
an  advantage,  liUe  sheep  in  the  pi:ifolJ.       Spenser. 

1  care  not  for  Ihee. — 
— If  I  had  thee  in  Lipsbury  pinfold,  I  would  make 
thee  care  for  uie.  Shakspeare. 

Confin'd  and  pester'd  in  this  pinfold  here, 
Strive  to  keep  up  a  frail  and  Averish  being.     Milt. 

Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  tiian  law 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  aw'e. 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful, 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

Pi'xGLE,  ping'gl.  n.  s.  A  small  close;  an 

enclosure.  Ainsworth. 

Pi'nguid,     ping'g\vid.3*o    adj.     [fiinguis, 

Lat  ]     Fat;   unctuous.     Little  used 
Some  clays  are  more  pinguid,  and  other  more 

slippery;  yet  all  arc  very  tenacious  of  water  on  the 

surface.  Mortimer. 

Pi'.NHOLE,  pin'hole.   n.  s.   ydn  and  /lole.'j 

A   small   hole,    such  as  is  made  by  the 

perforation  of  a  pin. 
The  breast  at  first  broke  in  a  small  pinhole. 

fViseman. 
Pi'nion,  pin'yiSn."  "^  n.  s.  [^/iignon,Vr.j 
1.  The  joint  of  the  wing  remotest  from 

the  body. 


2,  Shakspeare  seems  to  use  it  for  a 
feather  or  quill  of  the  wing. 

He  is  pluckt,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  hi=  wing.         Shaksp' 

3.  Wing. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flitting;  skies,  like  flying  pursuivant.      Spenser. 

The  god,  who  mounts  the  winged  winds. 
Fast  to  his  feet  the  golden  pinions  binds. 
That  high  through  fields  of  air  his  flight  sustain. 

Pope. 
Though  fear  should  lend  him  pinions  like  tlie 
wind. 
Yet  swifter  fate  will  seize  him  from  behind.  Swift 
i.  Tlie  tooth  of  a  smaller  wheel  answer- 
ing to  that  of  a  larger. 
5.  Fetters  or  bonds  for  the  arms.    Ainsiv. 
To   Pi'mox,    pin'yin.    v.   a.    [from   the 
noun.J 

1.  To  bind  the  wings. 

\Vhereas  they  have  sacrificed  to  tbemselyes,  they 
become  sacrifices  to  the  inconstancy  of  fortune, 
whose  wings  ihey  thought  by  their  self-wisdom  to 
have  pinioned.  Bacon. 

2.  To  confine  by  binding  the  wings;  to 
maim  by  cutting  off  the  first  joint  of  the 
wing. 

3.  To  bind  the  arm  to  the  body. 

A  second  spear  sent  with  equal  force, 
His  right  arm  pierc'd,  and  holding  on,  bereft 
His  use  of  both,  and  pinion''d  down  his  left.  Drydcn. 

4.  To  confine  by  binding  the  elbows  to 
the  sides. 

Swarming  at  his  back  the  country  cry'd. 
And  seiz'd  and  pinioned  brought  to  court  the  knight. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  shackle;  to  bind. 

Know,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinioned  at  your  mas- 
ter's court;  rather  make  my  countiy's  high  pyra- 
mids my  gibbet,  and  hang  lue  up  in  chains.    Shak. 

You  are  not  to  go  loose  any  longer,  you  must  be 
pinioned.  Shaksp. 

0  loose  this  frame,  this  knot  of  man  untie! 
That  my  free  soul  may  use  her  wing. 

Which  now  is  pinioned  with  mortality, 
As  an  entangled,  hamper'd  thing.  Herbert. 

In  vain  from  chains  and  fetters  free, 
The  great  man  boasts  of  liberty; 
He's  pinioned  up  by  formal  rules  of  state.    Aorm. 

6.  To  bind  to.     This  is  not  proper. 

So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit, 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'iy  wit: 
And  while  on  fame's  triumphant  car  they  ride, 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion''d  to  their  side.  Pope. 

Pink,  pingk.*"*  n.  s.  [fiince,  French;  from 
Jiinf:,  Dutch,  an  eye;  whence  the  Fr. 
word  oeillet;  caryofihillum^  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  fragrant  flower  of  the  gilli- 
flower  kind. 

In  May  and  June  come  j^nks  of  all  sorts;  espe- 
cially the  blush  pink.  Bacon. 

2.  An  eye;  commonly  a  small  eye;  as, 
/22nX:-eyed. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne, 
In  thy  vats  our  caies  be  drown'd.  Shaksp. 

J.  Any  thing  supremely  excellent,  I 
know  not  whether  from  the  flower  or 
the  eye,  or  a  corruption  oi/iinacle. 

1  am  the  verj'  pink  of  courtesy.  Shaksp. 
Then  let  Cri>piuo,  who  was  ne'er  refus'd 

The  justice  ye*  of  being  well  abus'd, 
^\  ith  patience  wait;  and  be  content  to  reign 
The  pink  of  pupjues  in  some  future  stiain.    Young. 
i.   A  colour  used  by  painters. 

Pink  is  ver)-  susceptible  of  the  other  colours  by 
the  mixture;  il  you  mix  brown-red  with  it,  you  will 
make  it  a  very  caitby  colour.  Lh-yden. 
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5.  [fiinque^  Fr.]  A  kind  of  heavy  nai> 
row-sterned  ship. 

This  pink  is  one  ot  Cupid's  carriers: 

Give  fire,  she  is  my  prize.  Shaksp. 

6    A  fish;  the  minnow.  Ainsworth. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  tj.  a.  [from  pink,  Dutch, 

an  eye.]     To  work  in  eyelet   holes;  to 

pierce  in  small  holes. 

A  ha'oerdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  raii'd  upon  roe, 
till  her  pinked  porringer  fell  oti'her  head.    S/iaA.«p. 

The  sea-hedgehog  is  eiiclo^'d  in  a  round  shell. 
Handsomely  wrought  and  pinked.  Carew. 

Happy  the  climate,  where  the  beau 
Weai-s  the  same  suit  for  use  and  show; 
And  at  a  small  expense  your  wife, 
If  once  well  pink^J,  is  cloath'd  for  life.  Prior. 

To  Pink,  pingk.  v.  n.  [jnncken,  Dutch; 
from  the  noun.]  To  wink  with  the 
eyes. 

A  hungty  fox  lay  winking  and  pinking,  as  if  he 
had  sore  eyes.  V Estrange. 

Pi'nmaker,    pin'mik-i'ir.   n.   s.  [fiiii  and 

maker.'j      He  who  makes  pins. 
Pi'xMONEY,  pln'mun-e.  ?i.  s.  \_pin  and  mo- 
ney.~\     Money  allowed  to  a  wife  for  her 
private  expenses  without  account. 

The  woman  must  find  out  something  else  to  mort- 
gage, when  her  pinmoney  is  gone.  Addison. 
Pi'xNACE,  pin'as."'  n.  s.  \_pin71assey  Fr. 
pinnaciay  Italian;  fiinat^a^  Spanish.]  A 
boat  belonging  to  a  ship  of  war.  It 
seems  formerly  to  have  signified  rather 
a  small  sloop  or  bark  attending  a  lar- 
ger ship. 

Whilst  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  downs. 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand. 

Shaksp . 
For  fear  of  the  Turks  great  fleet,  he  came  by 
night  in  a  small  pinnace  to  Rhodes.  Knolles- 

He  cut  down  wood,  and  made  a  pinnace,  and  en- 
tered the  South-sea.  Heylin. 
I  sent  a  pinnace  or  post  of  advice,  to  make  a  dis- 
covery of  the  coast,  before  I  adventured  my  greater 
ship-                                                           Spelman. 

Thus  to  ballast  love, 
I  saw  I  had  love's  pinnace  overfraught.         Donne. 
I  discharged  a  bark  taken  by  one  of  my  pinn«c«5, 
coming  from  cape  Blanch.  Raleigh. 

A  pinnace  anchors  in  a  craggy  bay.  Milton. 

Swift  as  a  swallow  sweeps  the  liquid  way. 
The  winged  pinnace  shot  along  the  sea.  Pope. 

Pi'xNACLE,  pin'na-kl.*o«  n.  s.  [/nnnaclCf 
Fr.  pinna,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  turret  or  elevation  above  the  rest  of 
the  building. 

My  letting  some  men  go  up  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  was  a  temptation  to  them  to  cast  me  down 
headlong.  Eing  Charles. 

He  who  desires  only  heaven,  laughs  at  that  en- 
chantment which  engages  men  to  climb  a  tottering 
pinnacle,  where  the  standing  is  uneasy,  and  tie  fall 
<leadly.  f)cca,,  of  Piety. 

He  took  up  ship-money  where  Noy  left  it,  and, 
being  a  judge,  carried  it'  up  to  that  pinnacle,  from 
whence  he  almost  broke  his  neck.  Clarendon. 

Some  metropolis 
With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn 'd.  MUlon. 

2.  A  high  spuing  prjint. 

The  s'lipp'n  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  j)innnc/es  of  fate.  Cowky. 

Pi'xNEK,  pin'iiur.'^^   n.  s.  [from  pinna^  or 

/>,«>?  2072.] 

I.  The  lappet  of  a  head  which  flies  loose. 
Her  goodly  countenance,  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kcahief  starch'd,  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay. 

An  qiKiqiiarv-  will  scorn  to  mention  a  pinnfr  or  a 

night-rail,  but  will  talk  on  the  vitta.  Addisvn, 
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2.  A  pinmaker.  jdinsworth 

Pi'nnock,  pln'nok,  n.  s.  \^ciir7-uca.^  The 
tomtit.  Airiswonh 

Pint,  pint."*  n.  s.  [pmc,  Saxon;  fiinte, 
Fr.  fiinta,  low  Lat.]  Half  a  quart;  in 
medicine,  twelve  ounces;  a  liquid  mea- 
sure. 

Well,  you'll  not  believe  me  generous,  till  I  crack 
half  a  ]nnl  with  you  at  my  own  charges.     Dryden. 
Pi'nules,  pin'yulz.   n    s.    In  astronomy, 
the  sit^hts  of  ai)  astrolabe.  Diet. 

Pione'er,  pi-6-ne6r'.  n.  s.  [^/lionier,  from 
pion,  obsolete  French:  /lioti,  according 
to  Scalierer^  comes  fioin /zeo  {or  pedito^ 
a  foot  soldier,  who  was  formerly  em- 
ployed in  dit^t^inti^  for  the  army.  A  pi- 
oneer is  in  Dut.  nfiagenicr^  from  sfiage., 
a  spade;  whence  Junius  imagines  that 
the  French  borrowed  fiagrnicr^  which 
was  afterward  called  fiiotieer.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  level  the  road, 
throw  up  works,  or  sink  mines  in  mili- 
tary operations. 
Well  said,  old  mole,  can'st  work  i'  th'  ground  so 
fast? 
A  worthy  pioneer.  Shaksp. 

Three  try  new  experiments,  such  as  themselves 
think  good;  these  we  call  ptomeejs or  miners.  Bacon. 

His  pioneers 
Even  the  paths,  and  make  the  highways  plain. 

Fairfax 
Of  labouring  pioneers 
A  multitude  with  spades  and  axes  arm'd. 
To  lay  hills  plain,  fell  woods,  or  rallies  fill.  Milton. 
The  Romans,  after  the  death  of  Tiberius,  sent 
thither  an  army  of  pioneers  to  demolish  the  build- 
ings, and  deface  the  beauties  of  the  island.  Mdison. 

Pi'oNiNG,  pi'6-ning.  n.  s.  Works  of  pio- 
neers. Spenser. 

Pi'oNY,  pi'un-^.*^^  n.  s.  [^ficeonia,  Lat.]  A 
large  flower.     See  Peony. 

PI'OUS,  pi'(is.3i*  arf;.  ^/lius,  l^^t.  fiicua:, 
French.] 

i.  Careful  of  the  duties  owed  by  created 
beings  to  God;   godly;   religious;   such 
as  is  due  to  sacred  things. 
Fioxis  awe  that  feared  to  have  offended.  Milton. 
Learn 
True  patience,  and  to  temper  joy  with  fear 
And  pious  sorrow.  Milton. 

2.  Careiul  of  the  duties  of  near  relation. 

As  he  is  not  called  a  just  father,  that  educates 
his  children  well,  hat  piow;  so  thatprince,  who  de- 
fends and  well  rules  his  people,  is  religious.  Taylor. 

Where  was  the  martial  l)rother's  pious  care.' 
Condemned  perhaps  some  foreign  shore  to  tread 

Pope. 

3.  Practised  under  the  appearance  of  re- 
ligion. 

i  shall  never  gratify  sprightfulness  with  any  sinis- 
ter thoughts  of  all  whom  pious  frauds  have  seduced. 

King  Charles. 
Pi'ousLY,  pi'iis-1^.  arfv.  [from /zzo7^«.]  In 
a  pious  manner;  religiously;  with  such 
regard  as  is  due  to  sacred  things. 

The  prime  act  and  evidence  of  the  christian  hope 
is,  to  set  industriously  and  piomly  to  the  perform- 
ance of  that  condition,  on  which  the  promise  is 
made.  Hammond. 

See  lion-hearted  Richard,  with  his  force 
Drawn  from  the  North,  to  Jury's  hallowed  plains; 
Piously  valiant.  Philips. 

This  martial  present  ynous/y  design 'd, 
The  loyal  city  give  their  best  lov'd  king.     Dryden 

Let  frcedcm  never  perish  in  your  hands! 
Bntjnously  transmit  it  to  your  children.    Mdiion. 


Pip,  pip.  n.  s.  yii/i/ie,  Dutch;  /le/iie,  Fr. 
deduced  by  Skirmer  from  fiituita;  but 
probably  coming  from  pifiio  or  fiipilo., 
on  account  of  the  complaining  cry  .J 
1.  A  defluxion  with  which  lowls  are  trou- 
bled; a  horny  pellicle  that  grows  onlhe 
tip  of  their  tongues. 

When  murrain  reigns  in  hogs  or  sheep, 
And  chickens  languish  of  the  pip-  Hudibras. 

A  spiteful  vexatious  gipsy  died  of  the  pip. 

VEstrange. 
'2.  A  spot  on  the  cards.  I  know  not  Iron) 
what  original,   unless  from  pict,  paint- 
ing;  in   the   country,   the    pictured    or 
court  cards  are  called  picts. 

When  our  women  fill  their  imaginations  with 
pips  and  counters,  1  cannot  wonder  at  a  new  born 
child,  that  was  marked  with  the  five  of  clubs. 

Addison 

To  Pip,  pip.  v.  a.  [fii/iio.,  Lat.]  To  chirp 
or  cry  as  a  bird. 

It  is  no  unfrequent  thing  to  hear  the  chick  pip 
and  cry  in  the  egg,  before  the  shell  be  broken. 

Boyle. 

Pipe,  pipe.  n.  s.  [fiib,  Welsh;  pipe,  Sax.] 
Anv  long  hollow  bovly;  a  tui^e. 
The  veins  unfili'd,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  powt  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive;  but  when  we've  stuff 'd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

*^  Aafr.sp. 
The  part  of  the  pipe,  which  was  lowermost,  will 
become  higher;  so  that  water  ascends  by  descend- 
ing. Wilkins. 
It  has  many  springs  breaking  out  of  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  and  vast  quantities  of  wood  to  make  pipes 
of.                                                                    Mdi-ion. 
An  animal,  the  nearer  it  is  to  its  original,  the 
more  pipes  it  hath,  and  as  it  advanceth  in  age  still 
fewer.                                                       Jirbuthnot. 
'^z.  A  tube  of  clay  through  which  the  fume 
of  tobacco  is  drawn  into  the  mouth. 

Tiy  the  taking  of  fumes  by  pipes.,  as  in  tobacco 
and  other  things,  to  dry  and  comfort.  Bacon. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd. 
And  half  unsmoak'd  lay  by  his  side.  Sioift. 

My  husband's  a  sot. 
With  his  pipe  and  his  pot.  Swift. 

An  instrumeiit  of  wind  musick. 
I  have  known,  when  there  was  no  musick  with 
him  but  the  drum  and  the  fife,  and  now  had  he  ra- 
ther hear  the  taber  and  the  pipe.  Shaksp. 
The  solemn  pipe  and  dulcimer.  Milton, 
Then  the  shrill  sound  of  a  small  rural  pipe. 
Was  entertainment  for  the  infant  stage. 

Roscommon. 

There  is  no  reason,   why  the  sound  of  a  pipe 

should  leave  traces  in  their  brains.  Locke. 

The  organs  of  voice   and    respiration: 

as  the  wind-////ze. 

The  exercise  of  singing  openeth  the  breast  and 
pipes.  Peacham. 

5.  The  key  or  sound  of  the  voice. 
My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  iatoii  pipe, 
Small  as  an  eunuch.  Shaksp. 

».   An  office  of  tliC  exchequer. 

That  office  of  her  majesty's  exchequer,  we,  by  a 
metaphor,  call  the  pipe,  because  the  whole  receipt 
IS  finally  conveyed  into  it  by  the  means  of  divers 
small  pipes  or  quills,  as  water  into  a  cistern.  Bacon. 
'.  [peefi,  Dutch;  fiipe,  French.]  A  liquid 
measure  containing  two  hogsheads. 

I  think  I  shall  drink  in  pipe  wine  with  Falstaff; 
I'll  make  him  dance.  Shaksp. 

!"o  Pipe,  pipe.  ~v.  n.  [from  the  noun,] 
. .  To  play  on  the  pipe. 


Merry  Michael  the  Cornish  poet  piped  thus  upon 
his  oaten  pipe  for  merry  England.  Cmulen. 

We  have  piped  unto  you,  and  you  Have  not 
danced  Mattneto. 

Di-yden, 


In  singing,  as  in  piping,  you  excel. 
Gaming  goats,  and  fleecy  flocks, 
And  lowing  herds,  and  piping  swains, 
Come  dancing  to  me.  Swift. 

2.  To  have  a  shrill  sound. 
His  big  manly  voice. 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipes 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.  Shaksp. 

Pi'pER,  pi  pur.'*'*  n.  s.  [from  pi/ie.\  One 

who  pl:iys  on  the  pipe. 
Pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  ia 

thee.  Revelations. 

Pi'pETREE,  pipe'trid.  n.  s.    The  lilacn. 

Pi'piNG,    pipe'ing.""    adj.    [from  fii/ie.'] 
This  word  is  only  used  in  low  language. 

1.  Weak;  feeble;   sickly:  from  the  weak 
voice  of  the  sick. 

1,  in  this  weak  piping-  time  of  peace, 
Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 
Unless  to  spy  my  shadow  in  the  sun.  Shaksp. 

2.  Hot;  boiling:  from   the   sound  of  any 
thing  that  boils. 

Pi'pKiN,  pip'kin.  n.s.  [diminutive  of /?//i(f, 

a  large  vessel.]   A  small  earthen  boiler. 

A  pipkin  there  like  Homer's  tripod  walks.  Pope. 

Some  officer  might  give  consent 

To  a  large  cover'd  pipkin  \n  his  tent.  King. 

Pi'ppiN,  pip'pin.   n.  .«.  \_/iu/ifiyng/ie,  Dut. 
Skimmer  ]      A  sharp  apple. 

Pippins  take  their  name  from  the  small  spots  or 
pips  that  usually  appear  on  the  sides  of  them:  some 
are  called  stone  pipjnns  from  their  ohdurateness; 
some  Ifentish  pippins,  because  they  agree  well  with 
that  soil;  others  French  pippin,*,  having  their  origi- 
nal from  France,  which  is  the  host  bearer  of  any  of 
these  pippins;  tht-  Holland  pippin  and  the  russet 
pippin,  from  its  russet  hue;  but  such  as  are  dislm- 
gulshed  by  the  names  of  grey  and  white  pippins  are 
of  equal  goodness:  they  are  generally  a  very  plea- 
sant fruit  and  of  good  juice,  but  slender  bearers. 

Mortimer. 

You  shall  see  mine  orchard,  where,  in  an  arbour, 

we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin,  of  my  own  graffing. 

Shak^peare. 
Entertain  yourself  with  a  pippin  roasted.  Harvey. 
The  pippin-woman  I  look  upon  as  fabulous. 

Mdison. 
His  foaming  tusks  let  some  large  pippin  grace, 
Or  'midst  those  thund'ring  spears  an  orange  place. 

King. 
This  pippin  shall  another  trial  make; 
See  from  tlie  core  two  kernels  brown  I  take.     Gat;. 
Pi'quANCY,   pik'kau-s6.   n.    s.   [from   /ji- 
quant.^     Sharjiness;  tartness. 

Pi'quANT,  pik'kant.*'*  adj.  [pir/uant,  Fr.] 

1 .  Pricking;  piercing;   stimulating  to  the 
taste. 

There  arc  vast  mountains  of  a  transparent  rock 
extremely  solid,  and  as  piquant  to  the  tongue  as  salt. 

Mdison. 

2.  Sharp;  tart;  pungent;  severe. 

Some  think  their  wits  asleep,  except  they  dart 
out  somewhat  that  is  piquant,  and  to  the  quick:  that 
is  a  vein  that  would  be  bridled;  and  men  onsht  to 
find  the  difference  between  saltness  and  bitterness. 

Bacon. 

Men  make  their  railleries  as  piquant  as  they  can 
to  wound  the  deeper.  Gov.  of  the  Tongtu. 

Pi'quantly.  plk'kant-le.  adv.  [from  pi- 
quant.]    Siiarplv;  tartly. 

A  small  mistake  may  leave  upon  the  mind  tbc 
lasting  memory  of  having  been  piquantly,  though 
wittily  taunted.  Locke. 

PIQUE,  p66k.4^*  n.  s.  [pique^  French.] 


PIR 

) .  An  ill  will;  an  offence  taken;  petty  ma- 
le, oicnce. 

Ilr  bad  never  any  the  least  pique,  difereDCe  or 
jealo'isy  with  the  king  his  father.  Bacon. 

Men  take  up  piqufs  a-iu  displeasures  at  otiiers, 
ami  then  every  opinion  of  the  disliked  pei-son  must 
partake  of  his  fate.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Out  of  a  pergonal  pique  to  tho«e  in  service,  he 
stands  as  a  looker-uu,  vvheu  the  goveroment  is  at- 
tacked ^iddison. 

2.  A  strong;  passion. 

Though  he  have  tlie  pique,  and  long, 
'Tis  still  for  suinetliiug  in  the  wrong; 
As  women  long,  when  they're  with  child, 
For  things  extravagant  and  wild.  Hudibras. 

3.  F'Jiui.  iULtuy;  punctil'.o. 

Add  long  prescription  of  establish'd  laws, 
And  pique  uf  honour  to  luaintaln  a  caase, 
And  shame  of  change.  Dryden. 

To  WiquK,  p^ek..  v.  a.  [piquer^  Fr.] 

1.  To  touch  with  envy  or  virulency;  to 
put  into  t'l  ct;  to  kindle  to  emulation. 

Piqued  hy  Protogenes's  fame, 
From  Co  to  Rhodes  Apelles  came, 
To  see  a  lival  and  a  friend, 
Prepar'd  to  censure  or  commend.  Prior. 

2.  To  otfe  (i;  to  irritate. 

Why  pique  all  mortals,  that  affect  a  name? 
A  fool  to  pleasure,  yet  a  slave  to  fame!  Pope 

The  laiy  was  piqued  by  her  indifference,  and  be- 
gan to  mention  going  avay  Female  Quixo/e. 

3.  [Willi  tlie  reciprocal  pronoun.]  To 
value;  to  fix  reputation  as  on  a  point. 
\jSf  piqu  r,  French] 

Children,  having  made  it  easy  to  pan  with  what 
they  have,  may  piqtu  Ihenuelves  in  being  kind. 

Locke. 

Men  apply  themselves  to  two  or  three  foreign, 
dead,  and  which  are  called  the  lei\rned,  languages; 
and  pique  lhe)nselves  upon  their  skill  in  them.  Locke. 

To  PiquEEH,  pik-K^er'.  v.  a.     See   Fio- 

KEKR. 

Picquee'rer,  plk-kddr'iir.  n.  s.  A  rob- 
ber; a  p!u  iderer.      Ratiur  pickrerer. 

When  the  guardian  professed  to  engage  in  fac- 
tion, the  word  was  given,  that  the  guardian  would 
soon  be  seconded  by  some  other  picqueerers  from 
the  same  camp.  Swift. 

PiquET,  p^-k^t'.^i"  n.  s.  [picquet,  Fr.] 
A  t^ame  at  cards. 

She  commonly  went  up  at  ten. 
Unless  piquet  was  in  the  way.  Prior. 

histead  of  entertaining  themselves  at  ombre  or 
piquet,  they  would  wrestle  and  pitch  tlie  bar 

Spectator. 
Pi'racy.  pi'rS-s^.    n    s.   [Teipxreia;  pirati- 
ca,    Latin;   piraterie,  French;    from  pi- 
rate.^    The  act  or  practice  of  robbmg 
on  the  sea. 

Our  gallants,  in  their  fresh  gale  of  fortune,  be- 
gan to  skuni  the  seas  with  their /nVocits.        Came. 

Now  shall  the  ocean,  as  thy  Thames,  be  free, 
From  both  those  fates  and  storms  of  piracy.  ^Valkr. 

Fame  swifter  than  your  winged  navy  flies. 
Sounding  your  name,  and  telling  dreadful  news. 
To  all  that  piracy  and  rapine  use.  Wulfer. 

His  pretence  for  making  war  upon  his  neighbours 

was  their  jnracies;  though  he  practised  the  same 

trade.  .Irbuthnot 

PI'R  \TE,  pi'rat.9^  „.  ,,  [Trti^xTta;  pirata^ 

Latin;  pirate,  French.] 
1.   A  sea  robber. 

Pirates  all  nations  are  to  prosecute,  not  so  much 
in  the  right  of  their  own  fears,  as  upon  the  band  of 
human  society.  Bacon. 

Relate,  if  busiress  gr  the  thirst  of  gain 
Engage  your  journey  o\t  the  pathless  main, 
Wr'here  savage  pirates  seek  through  seas  unknown 
The  liTCs  of  others,  veot'rous  of  theii  own.     Popt. 


PIS 

2.  Any  robber;  particularly  a  bookseller 

who  seizes  th<r  copies  of  other  men. 
To  Pi'rate,  pi'rat.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  rob  by  sea. 

When  they  were  a  little  got  out  of  their  former 
condition,  they  robbed  at  land  and  pvated  by  sea. 

^■irbuihnot. 

To   Pi'rate,   pi'rat.   v.  a.  [pirater,    F.  j 
To  take  by  robbery 
They  advertised,  they  would  pirale  his  edition. 

Pope. 

Pira'tical,   pl-rat't^-ka!."-  adj.   [Jnraii 
cus^  Latin;  from  /lirate.'] 

1 .  Predatory;  robbing;  consisting  in  rob- 
bery. 

Having  gotten  together  ships  and  barks,  fell  to  a 
kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing,  spoiling,  and  tak- 
ing prisoners  the  ships  of  all  nations.  Bacon. 

2.  Practising  rubbery. 

The  erroursof  the  press  were  multiplied  bypiro- 

tical  printers;  to  not  one  of  whom  1  ever  gave  any 

other  encouragement,  than  that  of  not  prosecuting 

them.  Pope. 

Pi'soARY,  pis'ka-r^.  n.  s.     A  privilege  of 

fi'shing.  i^ict- 

Pisca'tion,    p!s-ka'shun.    n.   s.  [fiiscatio^ 

L:itin.]     The  act  or  pi  actice  of  fishing. 

There  are  four  books  of  cynegeticks,  or  venation; 

five  of  healieuticks,  or  ;jiica/ioii,  commented  by  Rit- 

terhusius.  Bmvn. 

Pi'scATORY,  pis'ka-iCir-e.''^  adj.  [pisca(o- 
riuHy  Latin.  |      Relating  to  fishes. 

On  this  monument  is  represented  in  bas-reli<'f. 
Neptune  among  the  satyrs,  to  shew  that  tliis  p  et 
was  the  inventor  of  pLicalory  eclogues.        Mdison. 

Pisci'voRous,  pis-siv'vo-ris.""  adj.  [pis- 
cis    and  voro.'l     Fish-eating;   living  on 

fish. 

In  birds  that  are  not  carnivorous,  the  meal  is 
swallowed  into  the  crop  or  into  a  kind  of  ante-sto- 
mach, observed  in  piscivorous  birds,  where  it  is 
moistened  and  mollified  by  some  proper  juice.  Ray. 

Pish,  pish,  interj.  A  contemptuous  ex- 
clamation. This  is  sometimes  spoken 
and  written  /is/iaiv.  1  know  not  their 
etymology,  and  imagine  them  formed 
by  chance. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently; 
However  they  have  writ  the  stile  of  gods, 
And  made  a  pish  at  chance  or  sufferance.    ShaJcsp. 
She  frowned  and  cried  pish,  when  1  said  a  thing 
that  I  stole.  Spectator. 

To  PlSli,  pish.  V.  n.  [from  the  interjec- 
tion.]    To  express  contempt. 

He  tum'd  over  your  Homer,  shook  his  head,  and 
pish\l  at  every  line  of  it.  Pope. 

Pi'sMiRE.  plz'mire.*^'  n.  s.  [mypa,  Sax. 
pismirrf,  Dutch.]   An  ant;  an  emmet. 

His  cloatbs,  as  ato'ns  might  prevail. 

Might  fit  a  p'ismire  or  a  whale.  Prior. 

Prejudicial  to  Iruit  are  pismires,  caterpillars,  and 

mice.  J^ortimcr. 

To   PISS,   pis.   V.  n.  [^pisser,   Fr.   pissen, 

Diitcii.]   To  make  water. 

1  charge  the  pissing  conduit  run  nothing  Lut  cla- 
ret. Shakspeare 
One  ass  pisses,  the  rest  piss  for  company.  L'Edr. 
Once  po>sess'd  of  what  with  care  you  save, 
The  wanton  boys  would  piss  upon  your  grave. 

Dryden. 
Piss,  pis.    n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     Urine; 
animal  water. 

My  spleen  is  at  the  little  rogues,  it  would  vex  one 
more  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  with  a  piss-pot  than 
a  Ihuuder-bolt.  Pope. 


PIT 

Pi'ssabed,  pis'a-bed.  n.  s.  A  yellow  flow- 
er growing  in  the  grass. 
Pi'ssBUHNT,  pii'bdrnt.  adj.  Stained  with 

urine. 

Pista'chio,  pis-ti'sho.  n.  s.  [/listache,  Fr. 
pisiacc/ii,  Italian;  fiiitachia,  Latin.] 

The  pistachio  is  of  an   oblong  figure,  pointed  at 

both  ends,  about  half  au  inch  in  length;  the  kernel  is 

cf  a  green  colour,  and  a  soi't  and  unctuous  substance, 

much  like  the  pulp  of  au  almond,  of  a  pleasant 

taste:  yistuckioi  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and 

the  Arabians  call  them  pesluch  and  festuck,  and  we 

sometimes^/is/icA  nuts.  Hdl. 

Pistachios,  so  they  be  good,  and  not  mustj-.  joined 

with  almonds,  are  an  excellent  nourisher.      Bacon. 

FlUTE^  peste.  n.  a.  [Fr.]      ihe  track  or 

tread    a    horseman    makes    upon    ihe 

ground  he  gi  es  over. 

Pisiilla'tion,  pis-til-li'shun.  n.  s.  \j'is- 

tilluni,  Lat.]     1  he  act  of  pounding  in  a 

mortar. 

The  best  diamonds  we  have  are  comminuble,  and 

so  far  from  breaking  hammers,  that  they  submit 

unto  pistillatioii,  and  resist  not  an  ordinal^  pestle. 

£roic7i's  Vulgar  Err  ours. 

Pi'sTOL,  pis'tiiK'^s  n.s.   [^/listule,  /listolet, 

Fr.  ]   \  small  hand-gun. 

Three  watch   the  door  with  pistols,  that  none 

should  issue  out.  Shakspeare. 

The  whole  body  of  the  horse  passed  within  pistol- 

shoi  of  the  cottage.  Clarendon. 

Quitksilxer  discharged  from  a  pistol  will  hardly 

pierce  through  a  parchment  Brown. 

A  woman  had  a  tubercle  in  the  great  canthus  of 

the  eye.  of  the  bigness  of  a  pi^toZ-bullet.    Wisevian. 

How  Verres  is  less  qualify 'd  to  steal, 
With  sword  and  pistol,  than  with  wax  and  seal. 

Young. 
Vo   Pi'sTOL,  pis'tul.   -u.  a.   [^fiistoler^  Fr] 
To  shoot  with  a  pistol. 

PisTo'le,  pis-tole'.  n.  s.  [^pi^tole,  Fr.]  A 
coin  of  many  countries  and  many  de- 
grees of  value. 

I  shall  disburden  him  of  many  hundred  pistoles, 
to  make  him  lighter  for  the  journey.  Dryden. 

Pi'sTOLET,  pis-to-let',  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
fii'itoL']    A  little  pistol. 

Those  unlickt  bear-whelps,  unfiPd  pistolets 
That,  more  than  cannon-shot,  avails  or  lets.  Donne. 

Pi'sTON,  pis'tun.^^s  71.  s.  [^/i:s{on,  Fr.]  The 
moveable  part  in  several  machines,  as 
in  pumps  and  syringes,  whereby  the 
suction  or  attraction  is  caused;  an  em- 
bolus. 

PIT,  pit.  n   s.  [pit,  Sax.] 

1.  A  hole  in  the  ground. 

Tumble  me  into  some  loath&oine  piV, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body. 

Shakspeare. 

Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit; 
It  is  moiT  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Thau  tarry  till  they  push  us.  Shakspeare. 

Pits  upon  the  sea-shore  turn  into  fresh  water,  by 
percolation  of  the  salt  through  the  .'and;  but  in 
some  places  in  Africa,  the  water  in  such  pUs  will 
become  Ijiackish  again.  Bacon. 

2.  Abyss;  profundity. 

Get  you  gone. 
And  from  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  th'  morning.  Shakspeare, 

Into  what  pit  thou  seest 
From  what  height  fallen.  JMUton. 

3.  The  tri'ave. 

O  Lord,  think  no  scorn  of  me,  lest  I  become  like 
them  that  go  douu  into  the  pit.  Pialms. 

1.  The  an  a  on  which  cocks  fight;  whence 
the  phrase,  to  fly  the  pi:. 


PI  T 


PIT 


PIT 


Make  him  glad,  at  least,  to  quit 
His  \ictorj',  and  fly  the  pit.  Iludibras. 

Tlicy  managed  t!ic  dispute  as  fiercely  as  two 
game-cocks  in  the  pit.  Locke. 

5.  The  middle  part  of  the  theatre. 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling  charm  the  pit. 
And  in  their  folly  shew  the  writer's  wit.      Dryden. 

Now  luck  for  us,  and  a  kind  hearty  pit; 
For  he  who  pleases,  never  fails  of  wit.        Dryden. 

6.  \_/i is,  /lei-'i,  old  Fv.  from  pectus,  Latin.] 
Any  hollow  of  the  body;  as,  the  pit  of 
the  stomach;  the  arm  pit. 

7.  A  dint  made  by  the  finger. 

8.  A  mark  made  by  a  disease. 
To  Pit,  pit.  v.  a. 

1.  To  press  into  hollows. 

An  anasarca,  a  species  of  dropsy,  is  characterised 
by  the  shining  and  softness  of  the  skin,  which  gives 
way  to  the  least  impression,  and  remains  pitied  for 
some  time.  Sharp. 

2.  To  mark  with  small  hollows,  as  by  the 
smallpox. 

Pi'tapat,  pit'S-pat.  n.  .9.  [probably  from 
/las  a  pas,  or  patte  patte,  Fr.] 

1.  Flutter;  palpitation. 

A  lion  meets  him,  ana  the  fox's  heart  went  pita- 
pat.  V  Estrange. 

2.  A  light  quick  step. 

Now  I  hear  the  pitapat  of  a  pretty  foot  through 
the  dark  alley:  no,  'tis  the  son  of  a  mare  that's 
brooken  loose,  and  munching  upon  the  melons. 

Dryden. 

PITCH,  pitsh.  n.  s.  [pic,  Sax.  /j/jt,  Lat.] 

1.  The  resm  of  the  pine  extracted  by  fire 
and  inspissated. 

They  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.     Proverbs. 
A  rainy  vapour 
Comes  on  as  blacke  as  pitch.  Chapman. 

Of  air  and  water  mixed  together,  and  consumed 
with  fire,  is  made  a  black  colour;  as  in  charcoal, 
oil,  pi<c/t,  and  links.  Peacham 

A  vessel  smear'd  round  with  pitch.  Miiion. 

2.  [from  picts,  Fr.  Skinner.^  Any  degree 
of  elevation  or  lieight. 

Lovely  concord  and  most  sacred  peace 
Doth  nourish  virtue,  and  fast  (rieudsnip  breeds, 

Weak  she  makes  strong,    and  strong  things  does 
increase, 
Till  it  the  pifc/i  of  highest  praise  exceeds.  Spenser. 

How  high  A  pitch  his  resolution  soars.       Shaksp. 

Arm  thy  heart,  and  fill  thy   thoughts 
To  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress, 
And  mount  hev  pitch.  Shakspeare. 

Between  two  hawks,  which  flics  the  higher  pitch, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  juugment.      Shaksp. 

That  greale  worke,  unless  the  seede  of  Jove, 
The  deathlessc  muses,  undertake,  maintains  a  jsiicA' 

above 
All  mortal  I  powers.  Chapman. 

Down  they  fell, 
Driv'n  headlong  from  the  pitch  of  heav'n,  down 
Into  this  deep.  Milton. 

Others  expectation  was  raised  to  a  higher  pitch 
than  probably  it  would.  Hammond. 

Cannons  shoot  the  higher  pitches, 
The  lower  we  let  down  their  breeches.      Hudibras. 

Alcibiades  was  one  of  the  best  orators  of  his  age, 
notwithstaiding  he  lived  at  a  time  when  learning 
was  at  the  highest  pitch.  Addison. 

3.  Highest  rise.   Not  used. 

A  beauty  waining,  and  distiessed  widow, 
Sedue'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  bis  thoughts 
To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy.        Shaksp. 
4.'  State  witii  respect  to  lowness  or  heignt. 
From  this  high  pitch  let  us  descend 
A  lower  flight;  and  speak  of  things  at  hand.  MiUon. 

By  how  much  from  the  top  of  wondVous  glory, 
Strongest  of  mortal  men, 
To  lowest  pitc/i  of  abjeet  fortune  thou  art  faH'n. 

Milton. 


5.  Size;  stature. 

That  infernal  monster  having  cast 
His  weary  foe  into  the  living  well, 

'Gan  high  advance  his  broad  discoloured  breast 
Above  his  wonted  pitch.  Spenser, 

Were  tlie  whole  frame  here, 
It  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Your  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it.    Shaksp. 

It  turn'd  itself  to  Ralpho's  shape; 
So  like  in  person,  garb,  and  pitch, 
'Twas  hard  t'  interpret  which  was  which.  Hudibras. 

6.  Degree;  rate. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils,  with  infinite 
Manslaughter,  shall  be  held  the  highest  jji'c'' 
Of  human  glory.  Milton. 

Our  resident  Tom 

From  Venice  is  come. 
And  hath  left  the  statesman  behind  him, 

Talks  at  the  same  pitch 

Is  as  wise,  is  as  rich. 
And  just  where  you  left  him,  you  find  him. 

Denham. 

Princes  that  fear'd  him,  grieve;  concerned  to  sec 
No  pitch  of  glory  from  (he  grave  is  free.       Waller. 

Evangelical  innocence,  such  as  the  gospel  accepts, 
though  mingled  with  several  infirmities  and  defects, 
yet  amounts  to  such  at  pitch  of  righteousness,  as  we 
call  sincerity.  South. 

When  the  sun's  heat  is  thus  far  advanced,  'tis  but 
just  come  up  to  the  pitch  of  another  set  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  but  great  enough  to  excite  the  terrestrial 
particles,  which  are  more  ponderous.       Woodward. 
T':*  PITCH,    pitsh.   v.  a.  prciarit  pit c/icd; 
participle  pitched,  anciently  pight.   See 
PiGHT.  [appicciare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  fix;  to  plant. 

On  Dardan  plains  the  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions.  Shakspeare. 

Sharp  stakes,  pluckt  out  of  hedges. 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  Shakspeare. 

He  counselled  him  how  to  hunt  his  game. 
What  dart  to  cast,  what  net,  what  toile  to  pitch. 

Fairfax. 
Mahometes  pitched  his  tents  in  a  little  meadow. 

Knolles- 
When  the  victor 
Had  conquer'd  Thebes,  he  pitched  upon  the  plain 
His  mighty  camp.  Dryden. 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way, 
There  pitched  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Dryden . 
The  trenches  first  they  pass'd,  then  took  their  \vay, 
Where  their  proud  foes  in  pitched  pavilions  lay 

Drydin. 

2.  To  order  regularly. 
In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer,  there 

was  no  need  to  mention  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the 
unfitness  of  an  ignorant  minister;  more  than  that  he, 
which  describeth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field, 
should  ^peak  of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet. 

Hooker. 

One  pitched  battle  would  determine  the  fate  of 

the  Spanish  continent.  Jiddison. 

3.  To  tiiiow  headlong;  to  cast  forward. 
They'll  uoi  pitch  me  i'  th'  mire, 

Unless  hp  bid  'cm  Shakspeare. 

They  would  wrestle,  and  pifc/i  the  bar  for  a  whole 

afternoon.  Spectator. 

4.  Fo  smear  with  pitch.  \Jiico,  Lat.  from 
the  noun.] 

The  Trojans  mount  their  ships,  bom  on  the  waves. 
And  the  pitch''d  vessels  glide  with  easy  force.  Dryd. 

Some  pitch  the  ends  of  the  timber  in  the  walls, 
to  preserve  them  from  the  mortar.  Moxon. 

I  pitched  over  the  convex  very  thinly,  by  dropping 
melted  pitch  upon  it,  and  warming  it  to  feeej,  the 
pitch  soft,  whilst  I  ground  it  with  the  concave  cop 
per  wetted  to  make  it  spread  evenly  all  over  t'l.; 
convex.  J^ewton 

5.  To  darken. 

The  air  haih  starv'd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks. 
And  pitched  the  lily  tinctui-e  of  her  face.      Shaksp. 


Soon  he  found 
The  welkin  pitched  with  sullen  cloud.         Mdtson. 
6.  To  pave.  Ainaworth. 

To  Pitch,  pitsh.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  light;  to  drop. 

When  the  swarm  is  settled,  take  a  bi-anch  of  the 
tiec  whereon  they  pitch,  and  wipe  the  hive  clean. 

Morlinur. 

2.  To  fall  headlong. 

The  courser  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight; 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head, 
He  quiver'd  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryd. 
To  fix  choice:  with  upon. 

We  think  'tis  no  great  matter  which, 
They're  all  alike,  yet  we  shall  pitc/i 
On  one  that  fits  our  purpose.  Hudibras. 

A  free  agent  will  pitch  iipon  such  a  part  in  his 
choice,  with  knowledge  certain.  More. 

I  have  pitched  upon  this  consideration  that  parents 
owe  their  chiluren,  not  only  material  subsistence, 
but  much  more  spiritual  contribution  to  their  mind. 

Dighy. 

The  covetous  man  was  a  good  while  at  a  stand; 
but  he  came  however  by  degrees  to  pitch  upon  one 
thing  after  another.  VEstrange. 

Pitch  upon  the  best  course  of  life,  and  custom 
will  render  it  the  most  easy.  Tillotson. 

I  translated  Chaucer,  and  amongst  the  rest  ^Jtfcft- 
ed  upon  the  wife  of  Bath's  tale.  Dryden. 

4    To  fix  a  tent  or  temporary  habitation. 

They  pitched  by  Emmaus  in  the  plain.    1  Macca. 

Pi'tcher,  pitsh'ilr.s^  n.  s.  [^/licher,  Fr.] 

1.  An  earthen  vessel;  a  water  pot. 

With  suddain  fear  her  pitcher  down  she  threw, 
And  fled  away.  Spenser. 

Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants; 
Besides  old  Gremio  is  hearkening.         Shak^pettre. 

We  read  of  kings,  and  gods,  that  kindly  towk 
A  pitcher  fill'd  with  water  from  the  brook.    Carew. 

Pyreicus  was  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  all 
base  things;  as  earthen  pitchers  and  scullery. 

Peacham. 

Hylas  may  drop  his  pitcher,  none  will  cry. 
Not  if  he  drown  himself  Dryden. 

2.  An  instrument  to  pierce  the  ground  in 
which  any  thing  is  to  be  fixed. 

To  the  hills  poles  must  be  set  deep  in  the  gi-ound, 
with  a  square  iron  pitcher  or  crow.  Mortimer. 

Pi'tohfork,  pitsb'fork.  n.  s.  [pitch  and 
fork.^  A  fork  with  which  corn  is  pitch- 
ed or  thrown  upon  the  wagon. 

An  old  lord  in  Leicestershire  amused  himself  with 
mending  pitchforks  and  spades  for  his  tenants  gratis. 

Swift. 
Pi'tchiness,  pitsh'e-nfis.  n.  s.  [from  pit- 
chy.'] Blackness;  darkness, 
Pi'tchy,  pltsh'e.  adj.  [from  pitch.] 

1.  Smeared  with  pitch. 

The  planks,  their  pitchy  coverings  wash'd  away, 
Now  yield;  and  now  a  yawning  breach  display. 

Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  qualities  of  pitch. 
Native   petroleum,    found    floating    upon    some 

springs,  is  no  other  than  this  very  pitchy  substance 
drawn  forth  of  the  strata  by  the  water.    Woodward. 
Black;  daik;  dismal. 

Night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth.  Shaksp. 
I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee.  Shakspeare, 

Pitchy  aud  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears, 
Friend  to  our  woe,  and  parent  of  our  fears; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unuumber'd.  Prior. 

Pi'tcoal,   pit'kole,  n.  s.  [pit  and   €001.] 
Fossil  coal. 

The  best  fuel  is  peat,  the  next  charcoal  made  of 
pilcoal  or  cinders.  «  Mortimer. 

Pi'teous,  piisl/(i-ds.''««  adj.  [from  pity-] 
I.  Sorrowfui;  mournful;  exciting  pity. 


PIT 


PIT 


PIT 


When  they  heard  that  piteous  strained  voice, 
In  haste  forsook  their  rural  merriment        S;jeni«-. 

The  most  arch  deed  o[ piteotui  massacre, 
That  ever  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of.     Shakspeare. 

WTiich  when  Deucalion  with  a  piteous  look 
Beheld,  he  wept.  Dryden. 

2.  Compassionate;  tender. 

If  the  series  of  thy  joys 
Permit  one  thought  less  cheerful  to  arise, 
Piteous  transfer  it  to  the  mournful  swain.       Prior. 

She  gave  him,  piteous  of  his  case, 
A  shaggy  tap'stry.  Pope. 

3.  Wveiclied;  paltry;  pitiful. 

Piteous  amends !  unless 
Be  meant  our  grand  foe.  Miltoii. 

Pi'teously,  prsh'^-ils-l^.  adv.  [from /u- 
teous.'\   In  a  piteous  manner. 

I  must  talk  of  murthers,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Ruthful  to  hear,  yet  pitcousZy  perform'd.      Shaksp. 

Pi'teousness,  pitsh'e-us-n^s.   ?i.  s.   [from 

fiiieous.'\  Sorrowfulness;  tenderness. 
Pi'tfall,  pit'tAll.*"^  n.  s.  [pi(  and  fall.']  A 
pit  dug  and  covered,  into  which  a  pas- 
senger fills  unexpectedly. 

Poor  bird!  thoud'st  never  fear  the  net  nor  lime. 
The  pUfall  nor  the  gin.  Shakspectre. 

Thieves  dis;  concealed  pitfalls  in  his  way.  Sandys. 
These  hidden  pitfalls  were  set  thick  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  bridge,  so  that  thiongs  of  people  fell 
into  them.  .Addison. 

PITH,  pirA.*«"  71.  s.  [/;i»e,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  marrow  of  the  plant;  the  soft  part 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood. 

If  a  cion,  fit  to  be  set  in  the  ground,  hath  the  pith 
finely  taken  forth,  and  not  altogether,  but  some  of  it 
left,  it  will  bear  a  fruit  with  little  or  no  core.  Bacon. 

Her  solid  bones  convert  to  solid  wood. 
To  pith  her  marrow,  and  to  sap  her  blood.  Dryden. 

2.  INIanow. 

As  doth  the  pith,  which  left  our  bodies  slack, 
Strings  fast  the  little  bones  of  neck  and  back; 
So  by  the  soul  doth  death  string  heav'n  and  earth. 

Donne. 

The  vertebres  are  all  perforated  in  the  middle, 
with  a  large  hole  for  the  spinal  marrow  or  pith  to 
pass  along.  Ray. 

3.  Strength;  force.  Pifh  in  Scotland  is 
still  retained  as  denoting  strength,  either 
corporeal  or  intellectual:  as,  that  defies 
all  your  /lit/i. 

Leave  your  England, 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies  and  old  women. 
Or  pass'd,  or  not  arriv'd  to  pith  and  puissance. 

Shakspeare. 
Since  these  sums  of  mine  had  seven  years  pith 

Shakspeare. 
i.  Energy;  cogency;  fulness  of  sentiment; 
closeness   and   vigour  of  thought   and 
style. 
^.  Weight;  moment;  principal  part. 
That's  my  ;)i(/i  of  business 
"Twixt  you  and  your  poor  brother.  Shakspeare. 

Entci-prizcs  of  gi-eat  pith  and  moment, 
With  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry. 
And  k>se  the  name  of  action.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The  quintessence;  the  chief  part. 
The  owner  of  a  foul  disease. 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  lets  it  feed 
Ev'n  on  the  pith  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

Pi'thily,    pir/i'6-le.    adv.  [from    fiilhy.~\ 
With    strength;    with     cogency;    with 
force. 
Pi'thiness,  pir//'^-nes.  n.  s.    [ivovafiithy.'^ 
Energy;  strength. 

No  less  descncth  his  pitliness  in  devising,  his 
pithintss  in  uttering,  his  complaint  of  love,  so  love- 
ly. Spenser. 
Pi'thless,  p\th'\&s.  arf/.  [froro/JtVA.] 


1 .  Wanting  pith;  wanting  strength. 

Weak  shoulders  over-born  with  burthening  grief, 
And  jnihless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  drops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Wanting  energy;  wanting  force. 
Pi'thy,  pizA'e.  adj.  [iTom  pith.'] 

1.  Consisting   of   pith;    abounding   with 
pith. 

The  pithy  fibres  brace  and  stitch  together  the  lig- 
neous in  a  plant.  Gr«ic. 

The  Herefordian  plant  that  likes 
T'  approach  the  quince,  and  th'  elder's  pithy  stem. 

Philips. 

2.  Strong;  forcible;  energetick. 

Yet  she  with  pithy  words,  and  counsel  sad, 
Still  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke; 
That  at  the  last  suppressing  fury  mad, 
They  'gan  abstain.  Spenser. 

I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art, 
More  pleasant,  pithy,  and  effectual. 
Than  hath  been  taught  by  any.  Shakspeare. 

Many  rare  pithy  saws  concerning 
The  worth  of  astrologic  learning.  Hudibras. 

This  pithy  speech  prevail 'd  and  all  agieed. 

Dryden. 

In  all  these,  goodman  Fact  was  very  short,  but 
pithy;  for  he  was  a  plain  home-spun  man.  ..iddison- 

Pi'tiable,  pit'te-a-bl.  adj.  \jntoyable.,  Fr. 
ixox\\fntij7\  Deserving  pity. 

The  pitiable  persons  relieved,  are  constantly  un- 
der your  eye.  .Atterbury. 

Pi'tiableness,  pit'te-i-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
fiitiab.e.l^  State  of  deserving  pity. 

For  the  pilidbleneis  of  his  ignorance  and  unwilled 
mistake,  so  long  as  they  lasted,  his  neglect  thereof 
may  be  excused  and  connived  at.  Kettleicell. 

Pi'tiful,  pit'teful.  adj.  [fiity  zr\dfulL~\ 

1 .  Melancholy;  moving  compassion. 

Some,  who  have  not  deserved  judgment  of  death, 
have  been  for  their  good's  sake  caught  up  and  car- 
ried straight  to  the  bough;  a  thing  indeed  veiy  piti- 
ful and  homble.  Spenser. 

A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  wretch, 
Past  speaking  of  in  a  king.  Shakspeare. 

Strangely  visited  people. 
All  swoln  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye. 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.  Shakspeare. 

Will  he  his  pit  if  il  cniplaints  renew? 
For  freedom  with  afflicted  language  sue.'      Sandys. 

The  convenieucy  of  this  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der what  a  pitiful  condition  we  had  been  in.     Ray. 

2.  Tender;  compabsionate. 

Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's. 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful  like  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons. 
Whose  souls  arc  not  corrupted.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Paltry;  contemptible;  despicable. 

That's  villanous,  and  shews  a  most  pitiful  ambi- 
tion in  the  fool  that  uses  if.  Shakspeare. 

One,  in  a  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  pitiful 
malignities,  would  scarce  allow  him  to  be  a  gentle- 
man. Wv/tou. 

This  is  the  doom  of  fallen  man,  to  exhaust  his 
time  and  impair  his  health,  and  perhaps  to  spin  out 
his  days  and  himself  into  one  pitiful  controverted 
conclusion.  South 

Sin  can  please  no  longer,  than  for  that  pitiful 
space  of  time  while  it  is  committing;  and  surely  the 
present  pleasure  of  a  sinful  act  is  a  poor  countervail 
for  the  bitterness  which  begins  where  the  action 
ends,  and  lasts  for  ever.  South. 

If  these  pitiful  shanks  were  answerable  to  this 
branching  head,  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies 

V  Estrange. 

WTiat  entertainment  can  be  raised  from  so  pitiful 
a  machine,  where  we  see  the  success  of  the  battle 
from  the  beginning.'  Dryden 

Pi'TiFULLY,pil't^-ful-e.arff  .[from/j/rj/iu/.j 
I.  With  pity;  with  compassion. 


Pitifully  behold  the  sorrows  of  our  hearts. 

Common  Prayer. 

2.  Mournfully;  in  a  manner  that  moves 
compassion. 

He  beat  him  most  pitifully;  nay, 
He  beat  him  most  unpitifully.  Shakspeare. 

Some  of  the  philosophers  doubt  whether  there 
were  any  such  thing  as  sense  of  pain ;  and  yet,  when 
any  gieat  evil  has  been  upon  them,  they  would  sigh 
and  gioan  as  pitifully  as  other  men.  Tdlotson. 

3.  Contemptibly;  despicably. 

Those  men,  who  give  themselves  airs  of  bravery, 
on  reflecting  upon  the  last  scenes  of  othei-s,  may 
behave  the  most  pitifully  in  their  own.        Clarissa. 

Pi'tifulness,  pil't^-fii-n^s.  n.  a.  [from 
fnnful.'] 

1.  Tenderness;  mercy;  compassion. 

Basilius  giving  the  infinite  terms  of  pi-aises  to 
Zelmane's  valour  in  conquering,  and  the  pitifulness 
in  pardoning,  commanded  no  more  words  to  be  made 
of  it.  iSidnei^. 

2.  Despicableness;  contcmptibleness. 
Pi'tilesly,  pit'te-l^s-le.  adv.  [from  /liti- 

less.]  Without  mercy. 

Pi'tilesness,  pit'te-l^s-nes.  n.  s.  Unmer- 

cifulness. 

Pi'tiless,  pit't^-l^s.  adj.  [from  fiity  ] 
Wanting  pity;  wanting  compassion; 
merciless. 

Fair  be  ye  sure,  but  proud  and  pitiless, 
As  is  a  storm,  that  all  things  dotli  prostrate, 

Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless. 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  now  pitiless.  Shaksp. 

My  chance,  I  see. 
Hath  made  ev'n  pity  pitiless  in  thee.  Fairfax. 

Upon  my  livid  lips  bestow  a  kiss. 
Nor  fear  your  kisses  can  restore  my  breath; 
Even  you  are  not  more  pitiless  than  death.  Dryden. 

Pi'tman,  pit'man.  n.  s.  \_fiit  and  ma?!.] 
He  that  in  sawing  timber  works  beloAv 
in  the  pit. 

With  the  pifsaw  they  enter  the  one  end  of  the 
stuff,  the  topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under 
him:  the  topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exact- 
ly, and  the  pitman  drawing  it  with  all  his  strength 
perpendicularly  down.  Jtfoaron. 

Pi'tsaw,  pit'saw.  72.  *.  [/jzV  and  saw.]  The 
large  saw  used  by  two  men,  of  whom 
one  is  in  the  pit. 

The  pitsaw  is  not  only  used  by  those  workmen 
that  saw  timber  and  boards,  but  also  for  small  mat- 
ters used  by  joiners.  Moxon. 

Pi'ttance,  pit'tanse.  7i.  s.  [/iita7ice,  Fr. 
fiietafitia,  Italian.] 

1 .  An  allowance  of  meat  in  a  monastery. 

2.  A  small  portion. 

Then  at  my  lodging, 
The  worst  is  this,  tliat  at  so  slender  warning 
You're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shaksp. 
The  ass  saved  a  miserable  pittance  for  himself. 

L'Estrange. 

I  have  a  small  pittance  left  with  which  I  might 

retire.  .irbuthnot. 

Many  of  them  lose  the  greatest  part  of  the  small 

pittance  of  learning  they  received  at  the  university. 

Swift. 

Half  his  carn'd  piltaiKe  to  poor  neighbours  went: 

They  had  his  alms,  ar.d  he  had  bis  content.  Harte. 

Pi'xurrE,  pit'tshu-ite.*"*  n.  s.  [fiituitefFr. 

fiituita,  Lat.]     Phlegm. 

Serous  dcfluxions  and  redundant  pituite  were  the 

product  of  the  winter,  wliich  made  women  subject 

to  abortions.  Jirbuthwt 

PiTu'lTOus,  p6-tiLi'6-tiis.w«  adj.  \_/iUuito- 


PI  V 

fius,  Lat.  fiituiteuT,  French.]     Consist- 
in.t;  of  phlut^m. 

It  is  thus  with  women  only  that  abound  with 
pltuitous  and  nateiy  humours.  Bruicn. 

The  foi  cruiiners  of  an  apoplexy  arc  weakness, 
»vateriiiess  and  lurgidity  of  llie  eyes,  pitmtous  vo- 
miting and  laborious  breathing.  Jirbatlinot. 
The  lungs  are  formed,  not  only  to  admit,  by 
turns,  the  vital  air  by  inspiration,  and  excluding  it 
by  respiration;  but  likewise  to  separate  and  dis- 
charge the  redundant  pituilous  or  flcgnialick  parts 
of  the  blood,  Blackmore. 
Pl'i  Y.  pit'16.  n.  s.  \_/iitie,  French;  /lieca 
IiHhan.J 

1.  Co.ipassion;    synipuiliy    ^vith    misci'v; 
tentii-niesb  for  pain  or  uneasuiess. 

Wan  and  meagie  let  it  look, 
With  a  ;«7»/-movinj;  shape.  Waller. 

.\n  aut  dropped  into  the  water;  a  wood-pigeon 
took  pity  of  her,  and  threw  her  a  little  bough. 

VEsirange. 

Lest  the  poor  should  seem  to  be  wholly  disre- 
ganled  by  their  Malicr,  he  hath  implanted  in  men 
a  quick  and  tender  sense  o( pity  and  compassion. 

Culamy. 

When  ^neas  is  forced  in  his  own  defence  to 
kill  Lausus,  the  poet  shows  him  compassionate;  he 
has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  youth,  and  is  loth  to  de- 
stroy such  a  masterpiece  of  nature.  Dryden. 

The  mournful  tram. 
With  groans  and  hands  upheld,  to  move  his  mind, 
Besought  his  pity  to  their  helpless  kind.       Dryden. 

2.  A  ground  oi pity;  a  subject  of  /lily  01 
of  grief. 

That  he  is  old,  the  more  is  the  pity,  his  white 
hairs  do  witness  it.  Sliaksp. 

Julius  Caesar  writ  a  collection  of  apophthegms; 
it  is  pity  his  book  is  lost.  Bacon. 

'Tis  great  pity  we  do  not  yet  see  the  history  of 
Chasmir.  Temple. 

See,  where  she  comes,  with  that  high  air  and 
mien. 
Which  marks  in  bonds  the  greatness  of  a  queen; 
What  pi<i/ 'tis.  DryiUn. 

What  pity  'tis  you  are  not  all  divine.       Dryden. 

Who  would  not  be  that  youth?  what  pity  is  it 
That  we  can  die  but  once  to  serve  our  country! 

Mdison. 

3.  It  has  in  this  sense   a  plural.     In  low 
language. 

Singleness  of  heart  being  a  virtue  so  necessary, 
'tis  a  thousand  pities  it  should  be  discountenanced. 

L^Estrange. 

To  Pi'ty,  plt'le.  -v.  a.  [fiitoyer,  French.] 

To   coinpassionale   misery;    to    regard 

with  tenderness  on  account  of  unhappi- 

ness. 

When  I  desired  their  leave,  that  1  might  pily 
him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own  house. 

iihnksp 

He  made  them  to  be  pitied  of  all.  Psalms. 

You  I  could  pity  thus  forlorn.  Miiton. 

Com,'assiouatc  my  pains!  she  ;)itics  me! 

To  one  that  asks  the  warm  return  of  love. 

Compassion's  cruelty,  'tis  scorn,  'tis  death.  Mdison- 

Pity  weakness  and  ignorance,  bear  with  the  dul- 

ness  of  understandings,  or  pcrverseness  of  tempers. 

Law. 
The  man  is  to  be  pitied  who,  in  matters  of  mo- 
ment, has  to  do    with  a  staunch   metaphjsician; 
doubts,  disputes,  and  conjectures,  will  be  the  plague 
of  his  iifi .  Beatiie. 

To  Pi'ty,  pit'te.   v.  n.     To  be   compas- 
sionate. 

I  will  mi,i»ly  nor  spare,  nor  have  mercy,  but 
destroy  them.  Jeremiah. 

Pi'voT,  piv'vut  71.  s.  [^/livoty  French.]    A 
pin  on  wh  ch  any  thing  turns. 

When  a  man  dances  on  the  rope,  the  body  is  a 
weight  balanced  on  its  feet,  as  upon  two  pivots. 

Drrjdcn. 
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Pix,  piks.   n.   s.  [/lixis,  Latin.]     A  little 
chest  or  box,  in  vvliicn  the  consecrated 
iiosi  is  kept  in  Roman  catiiolick  coun- 
tries. Haiuner. 
He  hath  stolen  a  pix,  and  hanged  must  a'  i)e. 

Saaksp. 
Pi'zzLE,  piz'z!.  n.  s.  [cjuasi  fiisile.   Alin- 

67/(  w.] 

The  pizzU  in  animals  is  official  to  urine  and  ge- 
neration. Brawn. 
Pi-ACABi'Liry,    pli-ka-bil'^-te.      >      ?/.    s. 
Pla'cableness,     pla'ka-bl-nes.  3     [fioin 
placable .'^    Willingness  to  be  appeased; 
possiuiliiy  to  be  appeased. 

The  various  mediods  of  propitiation  and  atone- 
ment shew  the  general  consent  of  all  nations  m  their 
opinion  of  the  mercy  and  placability  of  the  divine 
nature.  Anonymous. 

PLA'CABLE,  pla'ka-bl.*°"  «*«  adj.  \Jila- 
cubUi.9,  Latin. J  Wildng  or  possible  to 
be  appeased. 

Since  I  sought 
By  prayV  th'  olfended  deity  t'  appease; 
Meiliougnt  I  saw  him  placable  and  mild, 
BenJing  ois  ear.  Milton. 

Those  implanted  anticipations  are,  that  there  is 
a  God,  that  he  is  placable,  to  be  feared,  honoured, 
loved,  worshipped,  and  obeyed.  Hale. 

Placa'hd,  piak-4rd'.        71,    s.     \_p/a/cui7't, 

Placa'rt,  piaii-4rt'.  ^  Dutch;  fUacard 
French.]  An  edict;  a  declaration;  a 
manifesto. 

To  Pla'cate,  pla'kiie.  v.  a.  [piaceo, 
Lat.j  To  appease;  to  reconcile.  This 
word  IS  used  in  Scotland. 

That  the  eti'ect  of  an  atonement  and  reconcilia- 
tion was  to  give  all  mankind  a  right  to  approach 
and  rely  on  the  piotection  and  beneficence  of  a 
placated  deity,  is  not  deducible  from  nature.  Forbes. 

PLACE,  plase.  n.  s.  [place,  Fr.  piazza, 
Italian,  ivon\  platea,  Latin.] 

1 .  Particular  poi  lion  of  space. 

Search  you  out  Si  place  to  pitch  your  tents. 

Deuteronomy. 

We  accept  it  always  and  in  all  places.  Jicts. 

Here  1  couKI  frequent 

With  worship,  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsaf'd 

Presence  divine.  Milton. 

I  will  teach  him  the  names  of  the  most  celebrated 

persons  who  frequent  that  place.  Mdison. 

2.  Locality;  uhiety;  iotal  relation. 

Place  is  the  relation  of  distance  betwixt  any 
thing,  and  any  two  or  more  points  considered  as 
keeping  the  same  distance  one  with  another;  and  so 
as  at  rest  it  has  sometimes  a  more  confuseil  sense, 
and  stands  for  that  space  which  any  body  takes  up. 

Locke. 

3.  Local  existence. 

The  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 
was  found  uo place  for  them.  Revelation. 

4.  Space  ill  general. 

All  bodies  are  confin'd  within  some  place; 
But  she  all  place  within  herself  confines.      Davies. 

5.  Separate  room. 

In  his  brain 
He  hath  strange  places  cram'd  with  observation. 

Hhaksp 
His  catalogue  had  an  especial  place  for  seques- 
tered divines.  Fell 

6.  A  scat;  residence;  mansion. 

The  Romans  shall  take  away  both  our  plate  and 
nation.  John 

Saul  set  him  up  a  place,  and  is  gone  down  to 
Gilgal.  1  Samuel. 

7.  Passage  in  writing. 

Hosea  saith  of  the  Jews,  they  have  reigned,  bu 
not  by  me;  whicli  1  lace  pioveth,  that  there  are  go- 
venimeats  which  God  doth  not  avow.  Bacon. 
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I  could  not  pass  by  this  place,  without  giving  this 
short  explication.  Burnet, 

S.  Ordinal   relation. 

What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
fnst  place  both  of  credit  and  oocdience  is  due. 

Hooker. 

Let  the  eye  be  satistieil  in  the  lirst  place,  even 
against  all  other  reasons,  and  let  the  compass  be 
rather  in  your  eyes  than  in  your  hands.       Dryden. 

We  slia;l  cxiinguish  this  melancholy  thought,  of 
our  being  overlookeu  by  our  Maker,  it  we  consider, 
in  the  first  place,  that  he  is  omnipresent;  and,  ia 
the  second,  that  he  is  omniscient.  Jiddison. 

9.  State  ot  actual  operation;  effect. 

1  know  him  a  notorious  liar; 
Think  him  a  great  way  fool,  solely  a  coward" 
Yet  these  fixt  evils  sit  so  fii  in  him. 
Thai  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bone* 
Look  bleak  in  the  cold  wind.  khaksn. 

These  fair  overtures  made  by  men  well  esteemed 
for  honest  dealing,  could  take  noplace.     Hayward. 

They  are  defects  not  in  the  heart,  but  in  the 
brain;  for  they  take  j>/oce  in  the  stoutest  natures. 

,,,.  ,  ^  Bacon. 

With  faults  confess'd  commission 'd  her  to  go. 
If  pity  yet  had  place,  and  reconcile  her  foe  Dryden. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 

Love  taughi  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  uium- 

tii'n-  In-ijden. 

To  the  joy  of  mankind,  the  unhappy  omen  took 
not  place.  Dryden. 

Somewhat  may  be  invented,  perliaps  more  ex- 
cellcnt  than  the  first  design;  though  Virgil  must  be 
still  excepted,  when  that  j)erhaps  takes  y^/ace. 

Dryden. 

It  is  stupidly  foolish  to  venture  our  salvation  upon 
an  experiment,  which  we  have  all  the  reason  ima- 
ginable to  think  God  will  not  suffer  to  take  place. 

tStlterbury. 

10.  Existence;  state  of  being. 

Mixt  government,  partaking  of  the  known  forms 
recei>ed  in  the  schools,  is  by  no  means  of  Gothick 
invention,  but  h&ih place  in  nature  and  reason. 

Swift. 

1 1.  Rank;  order  of  priority. 

The  heavens  themselves,  the  planets,   and  tbii 
center. 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place.  Shaksp. 

12.  Precedence;   priority.     This  sense  ia 
commonly  used  in  the  phrase  take  place. 

Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot. 
Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me, 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  the  rear.'  Ben  Jonson. 

There  would  be  left  no  measures  of  credible  and 
incredible,  if  doubtful  propositions  take  place  be- 
fore self-evident.  Locke. 

As  a  British  freeholder  I  should  not  scruple 
taking  place  of  a  French  marquis.  ^Mdison. 

13.  Office;  publick  character  or  erapioy- 
ment. 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place. 
And  you  shall  well  be  spared.  Shaksp. 

If  I'm  traduc'd  by  tongues  that  neither  know 
My  faculties  nor  person; 
'Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  go  through.  Shaksp. 

The  horsemen  came  to  Londronius,  as  unto  the 
most  valiant  captain,  beseeching  him,  instead  of 
their  treacherous  gensral,  to  take  upon  him  the 
/''<"•£•  Knolles. 

Is  not  the  bishop's  bill  denj'd, 
And  we  btil!  threalen'd  to  be  try'd.' 

You  see  the  king  embraces 
Those  counsels  he  ajiprov'd  before; 
iS'or  doth  he  promise,  which  is  more, 

That  we  shall  have  ihcir  j^/aces  Denharn. 

Pensions  in  private  were  the  senate's  aim; 
And  patriots  for  a  place  abandon 'd  fame.       Garth. 

Some  magistrates  are  coBtented,  that  their  places 
should  aiK.rii  them;  and  some  stud)  to  adorn  their 
places,  and  reflect  back  the  lustre  they  receive  from 
thence.  dUerburn, 
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14.  Room;  way;  space  for  appearing  or 
acting  given  by  cession;  not  opposition. 

Avenge  not  yourselves,  but  ratber  give  place  uu- 
10  wrath.  Romans. 

He  stood  astride  and  to  his  fellows  cr}'d, 
Give  place,  and  mark  the  difference,  if  you  can, 
Betvteen  a  woman  warrior  and  a  man.        Dryden. 

Victorious  York  did  fii-st,  with  fam'd  success, 
To  his  known  valour  make  the  Dutch  give  place. 

Dryden. 

The  rustick  honours  of  the  scythe  and  share. 
Give  place  to  swords  and  plumes,  the  pride  of  war. 

Dryden. 

15.  Ground;  room. 

Ye  seek  to  kill  me,  because  my  word  hath  no 

place  in  yon.  John 

There  is  noptoce  of  doubting,  but  that  it  was  the 

very  same.  Hammond. 

!6.  Station  in  life. 

God  would  give  them,  in  their  several  places  and 

callings,  all  spii-itual  and  temporal  blessings,  which 

he  sees  wanting  to  them.  Duty  of  Man. 

To  Place,  plise.  v.  a.  [filacer,  French; 

from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  any  place,  rank,  condition, 
or  office. 

Place  such  over  them  to  be  rulers.  Exodus. 

He  placed  forces  in  all  the  fenced  cities. 

2  Chronicles. 

And  1  will  place  within  them  as  a  guide 
My  umpire  conscience,  whom  if  they  will  hear. 
Light  after  light  well  us'd  they  shall  attain, 
And  at  the  end  persisting  safe  arrive.  Millon. 

Our  two  first  parents  yet  the  only  two 
Of  mankmd  in  the  happy  garden  plac'd.       Milton. 

2.  To  fix;  to  settle;  to  establish. 

Those  accusations  had  been  more  reasonable,  if 

placed  on  inferior  persons.  Dryden. 

God  or  nature  has  not  any  where  placed  any  such 

jurisdiction  in  the  first  born.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  at  interest. 

'Twas  his  care 
To  place  on  good  security  his  gold.  Pope. 

Pla'cer,    pla'silr.9»    „.    «.    [from   /ilace.] 
One  who  places. 

Sovereign  lord  of  creatures  all, 
Thou  placer  of  plants,  both  humble  and  tall. 

Spenser. 

PLA'CID,  plas'sid.  adj.  [Jilacidus,  Lat.J 

1.  Gentle;  quiet;  not  turbulent. 

It  conduceth  unto  long  life  and  to  the  more  placid 
motion  of  the  spirits,  that  men's  actions  be  free. 

Bacon. 

2.  Soft;  kind;  mild. 

That  placid  aspect  and  meek  regard. 
Rather  than  aggravate  my  evil  state, 
Would  stand  between  me  and  thy  father's  ire. 

Milton. 
PLA'ciDLY,plSs'sid-l^.  adv.  [from  filacid.] 

MiUliy;  gently. 

If  into  a  phial,  filled  with  good  spirit  of  nitre,  you 
cast  a  piece  of  iron,  the  liquor,  whose  parts  moved 
uniformly  and  placidly  before,  by  altering  its  mo- 
tion, it  begins  to  penetrate  and  scatter  abroad  par- 
ticles of  the  iron.  Boyle. 

The  water  easily  insinuates  itself  into,  and  pla- 
cidly distends  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  vegetables. 

Woodward. 
Pla'cit,  plas'lt.   n.  8.  l/ilacitum,  Latin.] 
Decree;  determination. 

We  spend  time  in  defence  of  their  placHs,  which 

ini(rht  have  been  employed  upon  the  universal  au- 

tho".  GlanvUk. 

Pla'cket,  plak'kit.59  or  filaguet.  n.  a.    A 

petticoat. 

You  mi^ht  have  pinched  aplaquet,  it  was  sense- 

j„,.  Skaksp. 

The  bone-ach  is  the  curse  dependant  on  those 

that  war  for  a  plaquet.  Shaksp 

Pla'giarism,  pl4  j^-riim.  n.  i.  £from///a- 

yoL.  11. 
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giary.']     Literary  theft;  adoption  of  the 
thoughts  or  works  of  another. 

With  great  impropriety,  as  well  as  plagiaiism, 

they  have  most  injuriously  been  U-ansfened  into 

proverbial  maxims.  Sicijt. 

PLA'GLARY,  pli'ja-r^.'"*  ^^^  n.  s.  [from 

filagium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  thief  in  literature;  one  who  steals 
the  thoughts  or  writings  of  another. 

The  ensuing  discoui-se,  lest  1  chance  to  be  tra- 
duced for  a  plagiary  by  him  who  has  played  the 
thief,  was  one  of  those  that,  by  a  worthy  hand,  were 
stolen  from  me.  South. 

Without  invention,  a  painter  is  but  a  copier,  and 
a  poet  but  a  plagiary  of  others;  both  are  allowed 
sometimes  to  copy  and  translate.  Dryden. 

2.  The  crime  of  literary  theft.   Not  used. 

Plagia)-y  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but 

began  when  the  paucity  of  books  scarce  wanted  that 

invention.  Brown. 

PLAGUE,  plag."7  n.  s.  [filaghe,  Dutch; 

plage,  Teutonick;  filaga,  Lat.  wAjjyjj.] 

1.  Pestilence;  a  disease  eminently  conta- 
gious and  destructive. 

Thou  art  a  bile, 
A  plague-sore  or  imboss'd  carbuncle 
In  my  cornipted  blood.  Slutksp. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  years  hot  and  moist 
are  most  pestilent;  yet  many  times  there  have  been 
great  plaguts  in  diy  years.  Bacon. 

Snakes,  that  use  within  thy  house  for  shade, 
Securely  lurk,  and,  like  a  plague,  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  'Vai/. 

All   those  pl(^ues,   which    earth   and  air  had 
brooded, 
First  on  inferiour  creatures  try'd  their  force. 
And  last  they  seized  on  man.         Lee  a)ui  Dryden. 

2.  State  of  misery. 

I  am  set  in  my  plague,  and  my  heaviness  is  ever 
in  my  sight.  Psalms. 

3.  Any  thing  troublesome  or  vexatious 

'Tis  the  time's  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind.  Shaksp. 

I  am  not  mad,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity.  Shaksp. 

Good  or  bad  company  is  the  greatest  blessing  or 
greatest  plague  of  life.  L' Estrange. 

Sometimes  my  plague,  sometimes  my  darling. 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snailing.  Prior. 

To  Plague,  plag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  infect  with  pestilence. 

2.  l"o  infest  with  disease;  to  oppress  with 
calamity. 

Say  my  request's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back;  but  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  ait  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 

Shaksp. 
Thus  were  they  plagued 
And  worn  with  famine.  Milton. 

3.  To  trouble;  to  tease;  to  vex;  to  harass; 
to  torment;  to  afflict;  to  distress;  to  tor- 
ture; to  embarrass;  to  excruciate;  to 
make  uneasy;  to  disturb.  In  this  sense 
it  is  used  ludicrously. 

If  her  nature  be  so, 
That  she  will  plague  the  man  that  loves  her  most. 

And  take  delight  to  encreasc  a  wretch's  woe. 
Then  all  her  nature's  goodly  gifts  are  lost.  Spenser. 
People  arc  stormed  out  of  their  reason,  plagued 
into  a  compliance,  and  forced  to  yield  in  tlieir  own 
defence.  Collier. 

When  a  Neapolitan  cavalier  has  nothing  eUe  to 
do,  he  gravely  shuts  himself  up  in  his  closet,  and 
falls  a  tumbling  over  his  papers,  to  see  if  he  can 
start  a  law  suit,  and  plague  any  of  his  neighbours. 

tiddison. 
Pla'guily,  pli'ge-le.  arfi;.  \^{rom  filuguij.^ 
Vexatiously;  horribly.      A  low  word 
This  whispering  bodes  me  no  good;  but  be  has  me 
X  X 
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so  plaguUv  under  the  lash,  I  dare  not  interrupt  him. 

'^^^  ^  Dryden. 

You  look'd  scornful,  and  snift  at  the  dean; 

But  he  durst  not  so  much  as  once  open  his  lips. 

And  the  doctor  was  plaguily  down  in  the  hips   Swift. 

Pla'guy,    pia'gi.^*"   adj.  [from    filague.'] 

Vexatious;  troublesome.     A  low  word. 

Of  heats. 
Add  one  more  to  the  plaguy  bill.  Donne. 

What  perils  do  environ 
The  man  that  meddles  with  cold  iron.' 
What  plaguy  mischiefs  and  mishaps 
Do  dog  him  still  with  after-claps?  Hudibras. 

Plaice,  plise.^o-  n.  s.  [_/ilate,  Dutch.]  A 
flat  fish. 

Of  flat  fish  there  are  soles,  flowkes,  dabs,  and 
plaice.  Carexo, 

Plaid,  plad.2'''*  n.  «.  A  striped  or  varie- 
gated cloth;  an  outer  loose  weed  worn 
much  by  the  highlanders  in  Scotland: 
there  is  a  particular  kind  worn  loo  by 
the  women. 
PLAIN,  pline.-o-  adj.  [planus,  Latin.] 

1.  Smooth;  level;  fiat;  free  from  protu- 
berances  or  excrescences.  In  this  sense, 
especially  in  philosophical  writings,  it 
is  frequently  wriiicn  plane:  as,  z  plane 
superficies. 

It  was  his  policy  to  leave  no  hold  behind  him; 
but  to  make  all  plain  and  waste.  Spei\ser. 

The  south  and  south-east  sides  are  rocky  and 
mountainous,  but  plain  in  the  midst.  Sandys. 

They  were  wont  to  make  their  canoes  or  boats 
plain  without,  and  hollow  within,  by  the  force  of 
file.  Heylin. 

Thy  vineyard  must  employ  thy  sturdy  steer, 
To  turn  the  glebe;  besides  thy  daily  pain 
To  break  the  clods,  and  make  the  surface  plain. 

Dryden. 

Hilly  countries  afford  the  most  entertaining  pros- 
pects, though  a  man  would  chuse  to  travel  through 
a  plain  one.  Addison. 

2.  Open;  clear;  flat. 

Our  troops  beat  an  army  in  plain  fight  and  open 
field.  Felton. 

3.  Void  of  ornament;  simple. 

A  crown  of  ruddy  gold  ioclos'd  her  brow, 
Plain  without  pomp,  and  rich  without  a  show. 

Dryden. 

A  man  of  sense  can  artifice  disdain, 
As  men  of  wealth  may  ve.ntuie  to  go  plain.  Young. 

4.  Artless;  not  subtle;  not  specious;  not 
learned;  simple. 

In  choice  of  instruments,  it  is  better  to  chuse 
men  of  a  plainer  sort,  that  are  like  to  do  that  that 
is  committed  to  them,  and  to  report  faithfully  the 
success,  than  those  that  are  cunning  to  contrive 
somewhat  to  grace  themselves,  and  will  help  tlie 
matter  in  report.  Bacon. 

Of  many  ;)iai>i,  yet  pious  christians,  this  cannot 
be  affirmed.  '  Hammond. 

The  experiments  alledged  with  so  much  confi- 
dence, and  told  by  an  author  that  writ  like  a  plain 
man,  and  one  whose  profession  was  to  tell  truth, 
helped  me  to  resolve  upon  making  the  tiial. 

Ttmple. 

My  heait  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with;.-., 
Simple  Sinii  plain,  and  fraught  with  aitlcss  tender- 
ness. -Roire. 

Must  then  at  once,  the  character  to  save, 
The  piain  rough  hero  turn  a  ci-afty  knave?      Pope. 

5.  Honestly  rougii;  open;  sincere;  not  soft 
•     in  language. 

i         Give  me  leave  to  be  plain  with  you,  tliat  your- 
'     self  give  no  just  cause  of  scandal.  Bacon. 

6.  Mere;  bare. 

He  that  beguil'd  you  in  a  plain  accent,  was  a 
I     plain  knave,  which,  for  luy  part,  1  will  not  be. 
^  Skaksp. 

Some  liave  at  uist  for  wits,  then  poets  paslj 
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Turn'd  criticks  next,  and  prov'd  plain  fools  at  last. 

Pope. 

7.  Evident;  clear;  discernible;  not  obscure. 

They  won-lcred  there  should  appear  any  difR- 
cuUy  in  any  expressions,  which  to  them  seemed 
veiy  clear  and  plain.  Clarendon. 

Express  thyself  in  plain,  not  doubtful  words. 
That  ground  fur  quarrels  or  disputes  affords.  Dcnh. 

I  can  make  the  difference  more  plain,  by  giving 
you  my  cielhod  of  proceeding  in  my  translations; 
I  considered  the  genius  and  distinguishing  character 
of  my  author.  Drijden. 

^Tis  plain  in  the  histoiy,  that  Esau  was  never  sub- 
ject to  Jacob.  Loclce. 

That  children  have  such  a  right,  is  plain  from  the 
laws  of  God;  that  men  are  convinced  that  children 
have  such  a  right,  is  evident  from  the  law  of  the 
land.  Locke. 

It  is  plain,  that  these  discourses  are  calculated 
for  none,  but  the  fashionable  part  of  womankind. 

Spectator. 

To  speak  one  thing,  mix'd  dialects  they  join; 
Divide  the  simple,  and  the  plain  define.         Prior. 

8.  Not  varied  by  much  art;  simple. 

A  plaining  songpiain-singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sidney. 

His  diet  was  of  the  plainest  meats,  and  common- 
ly not  only  his  dishes,  but  the  parts  of  them  were 
such  as  most  others  would  refuse.  Fell. 

Plain,  plane,  adv. 

1.  Not  obscurely. 

2,  Distinctly;  articulately. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
plain.  Mark. 

2.  Simply;  with  rough  sincerity. 

Goodman  Fact  is  allowed  by  every  body  to  be  a 
plain-sfokcn  person,  and  a  man  of  very  few  words; 
tropes  and  figures  are  his  aversion.  Jlddison. 

Plain,  pline.  n.  s.  \jilaine,   Fr.]    Level 
ground;  open  field;  flat  expanse;  often, 
a  field  of  battle. 
In  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shinar  they  dtvelt. 

Genesis. 

The  Scots  took  the  English  for  foolish  birds  fallen 

into  their  net,  forsook  their  hill,  and  marched  into 

the  plain  directly  towards  them.  Hayivard. 

They  erected  their  castles  and  habitations  in  the 

plains  and  open  countries,  where  they  found  most 

fruitful  lands,  and  turned  the  Irish  into  the  woods 

and  mountains.  Davles. 

Poui'  forth  Britannia's  legions  on  the  plain. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
While  here  the  ocean  gains, 
In  other  parts  it  leaves  wide  sandy  plains.       Pope. 

The  impetuous  courser  pants  in  cv'i-y  vein, 
And  pawing  seems  to  beat  the  distant  plain.   Pope. 
To  Plain,  plane,  x".  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  level;  to  make  even. 

Upon  one  wing  the  artiUciy  was  drawn,  every 
piece  having  his  guard  of  pioneers  to  plain  the 
ways.  Hayward. 

To  Plain,  pline.  v.n.  yilaindre,  je plains, 
Fr."]  To  lament;  to  wail.   Little  used. 

Long  since  my  voice  is  hoarse,  and  throat  is  sore, 
With  cries  to  skies,  and  curses  to  the  ground; 
But  more  I  plain,  I  feel  my  woes  the  more.  Sidney. 

The  fox,  that  first  this  cause  of  grief  did  find, 
'Gan  first  thus  plain  his  case  with  words  unkind. 

Spenser. 

The  incessant  weeping  of  my  wife, 
And  piteous  ;)/ai/iirig5  of  the  pretty  babes, 
Forc'd  me  to  seek  delays.  Sliakspeare. 

He  to  himself  thus  plained.  Milton, 

Plaindea'ling,  plane-de'Iiiig,  adj.  [^filain 
and  dealP^  Honest;  open;  acting  with- 
out art. 

Though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  flattering  honest 
man;  it  must  not  be  denied,  but  I  am  a  ptaindeal- 
in£:  villain.  Sliakspeare. 


Bring  a  plaindealing  innocence  into  a  consistency 
with  necessary  prudence.  L'Eslrange. 

Plaindea'ling,  plane-d^'Iing.**"  w.  s.  Ma- 
nagement void  of  art;  sincerity. 

I  am  no  politician;  and  was  ever  thought  to  have 
too  little  wit,  and  too  much  plaindealing  for  a 
statesman.  Denham. 

It  looks  as  fate  with  nature's  law  may  strive. 
To  shew  plaindealing  once  an  age  would  thrive. 

Dryden, 
Pla'inly,  pl4ne'16.  adv.  \_{rom  plain,'] 

1.  Levelly;  flatly. 

2.  Not  subtilly;  not  speciously. 

3.  Without  ornament. 

4.  Without  gloss;  sincerely. 

You  write  to  me  with  the  freedom  of  a  friend, 
setting  down  your  thoughts  as  they  occur,  and  deal- 
ing plainly  ^vith  me  in  the  matter.  Pope. 

5.  In  earnest;  fairly. 

They  charged  the  enemies'  horse  so  gallantly, 
that  they  gave  ground;  and  at  last  plainly  rna  to 
a  safe  place.  Clarendon. 

6.  Evidently;  clearly;  Hot  obscurely. 

St.  Augustine  acknowledgeth,  that  they  are  not 
only  set  down,  but  also  plainly  set  down  in  scrip- 
ture; so  that  he  which  heareth  or  readeth,  may 
without  difficulty  understand.  Hooker. 

Coriolanus  neither  cares  whether  they  love  or 
hate  him;  and  out  of  his  carelessness,  lets  them 
plainly  see't.  Shakspeare. 

From  Epiphanius's  censure  of  Origen,  one  may 
perceive  plainly,  that  he  thought  the  Anti-nicene 
church  in  general,  both  before  and  after  Origen,  to 
be  of  a  very  contrary  judgment  to  that  which  he 
condemns  in  Lucian  and  Origen,  that  is,  to  Arian- 
ism.  Waterland. 

By  that  seed 
Is  meant  the  great  deliverer,  who  shall  bruise 
The  serpent's  head;  whereof  to  thee  anon 
Plainlier  shall  be  reveal 'd.  Milton. 

We  see  plainly  that  we  have  the  means,  and 
that  nothing  but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting. 

.Addison. 
Pla'inness,  plane'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  plain.'] 

1.  Levelness;  flatness. 

2.  Want  of  ornament;  want  of  show. 

If  some  pride  with  want  may  be  allow'd, 
We  in  our  plainness  may  be  justly  proud, 
Whate'er  he's  pleas'd  to  own,  can  need  no  show. 

Dryden. 

As  shades  most  sweetly  recommend  the  light. 
So  modest /)/«inness  sets  off  sprightly  wit.        Pope. 

3.  Openness;  rough  sincerity. 

Well,  said  Basilius,  I  have  not  chosen  Dametas 
for  his  fighting  nor  for  his  discoursing,  but  for  his 
plainness  and  honesty,  and  therein  1  know  he  will 
not  deceive  me.  Sidney. 

Your  /)/ainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Shakspeare. 

Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall    have  dread    to 
speak. 
When  pow'r  to  flatt'rybows;  to  plainness  honour 
Is  bound,  when  majesty  to  folly  falls?     Shakspeare. 

Plainness  and  freedom  an  epistolary  stile  re- 
quired. Wake. 

4.  Artlessness;  simplicity. 

All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'ersprcads  thy  mind, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths.  Dryden. 

Plaint,  plant,  n.  s.  \^plainte,  Fr.] 

1.  Lamentation;  complaint;  lament. 

Then  pour  out  plaint,  and  in  one  word  say  this; 
Helpless  his  plaint,  who  spoils  himself  of  bliss. 

Sidney. 
Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

Shakspeare. 
From  inward  grief 
His  bursting  passion  into  plaints  thus  pour'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Exprobration  of  injury. 


There  ai-c  three  just  grounds  of  war  with  Spain; 
one  of  plaint,  two  upon  defence.  Bacon. 

3.  Expression  of  sorrow. 

How  many  children's  plaints,  and  mothers'  cries! 

Daniel. 
Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  loss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me; 

Yet  even  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  to  my  plaints  agree.  Wotton. 

Listening  where  the  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse,  and  various  plaint, 
Thence  gather'd  his  own  doom.  Milton. 

For  her  relief, 
Vext  with  the  long  expressions  of  my  grief, 
Receive  these  ji/ainis.  Waller. 

Pla'intful,  plant'ful.    adj.   \_plaint   and 
full.']    Complaining;  audibly  sorrowful. 
To  what  a  sea  of  miseries  my  plaintjul  tongue 
doth  lead  me!  Sidney. 

Pla'intiff,  pldne'tif.  n.  s.  [plaintiff  Fr.] 
He  that  commences  a  suit  in  law 
against  another:  opposed  to  the  de- 
Jendant. 

The  plaintiff  }pro\ti  the  debt  by  three  positive 

witnesses,  and  the  defendant  was  cast  in  costs  and 

damages.  VEstrange- 

You  and  I  shall  talk  in  cold  friendship  at  a  bar 

before  a  judge,  by  way  oi plaintiff  zad  defendant. 

Dryden, 
In  such  a  cause  the  plaintiff  will  be  hiss'd, 
My  lord  tlie  judges  laugh  and  you're  dismiss'd. 

Pope. 
Pla'intiff,  plane'tif.  adj.  [plaintiff  Fr.] 
Complaining.  Not  in  use. 

His  younger  son  on  the  polluted  ground. 
First  fruit  of  death,  lies  j)iaijiti^  of  a  wound 
Giv'n  by  a  brother's  hand.  Prior. 

Pla'intive,  plane'tlv.  adj.  [plaintif  Fr.] 
Complaining;  lamenting;  expressive  of 
sorrow. 

His  careful  mother  heard  the  plaintive  sounds 
Encompass'd  with  her  sea-green  sisters  round. 

Dryden. 
The  goddess  heard. 
Rose  like  a  morning  mist,  and  thus  begun 
To  sooth  the  sorroivs  of  her  plaintive  son.    Dryden. 

Can  Nature's  voice 
Plaintive  be  drown'd,  or  lessen'd  in  the  noise. 
Though  shouts  as  thunder  loud  aftlict  the  air.'  Prior. 
'  Leviathans  in  plaintive  thunders  cry .        Young, 

Pla'inwokk,  pline'wtirk. «.  s.  \_plain  and 
work.]    Needlework    as   distinguished 
from  embroidery;  the  common  practice 
of  sewing  or  making  linen  garments. 
She  went  to  plainwork,  and  to  purling  brooks. 

Pope, 
Plait,   plate.^°2   n.   s.    [corrupted   from 
plight  or  filyght,  from  to  ply  or  fold.] 
A  fold;  a  double. 

Should  the  voice  directly  strike  the  brain, 
It  would  astonish  and  confuse  it  much; 

Therefore  these  piaits  and  folds  the  sound  restrain. 
That  it  the  organ  may  more  gently  touch.     Davits. 

Nor  shall  thy  lower  garments  ai'tful  plait. 
From  thy  fair  side  dependent  to  thy  feet. 
Arm  their  chaste  beauties  with  a  modest  pride, 
And  double  ev'ry  charm  they  seek  to  hide.     Prior. 
'Tis  very  difficult  to  trace  out  the  figure  of  a  vest 
through  all  the  plaits  and  foldings  of  the  drapery. 

Jlddison. 
To  Plait,  plate,  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fold;  to  double. 

The  busy  sylphs  surround  their  darling  care, 
Some  fold  the  sleeve,  while  others  j)Zait  the  gown; 
And  Betty's  prais'd  for  labours  not  her  own.    Pope. 

Will  she  on  Sunday  morn  thy  neckcloth  yiait? 

Gay. 

2.  To  weave;  to  braid. 

Letitnotjje  that  outward  adorning  oC  plaiting 
the  hair.  I  Peter. 
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UTiat  she  demands,  incessant  Til  prepare ; 
I'll  weave  her  garlands,  and  I'll  plait  her  hair; 
My  busy  diligence  shall  deck  her  board, 
For  there  at  least  I  may  approach  my  lord.    Prior. 
Your  hands  have  not  been  employed  in  plaiting 
the  hair,  and  adorning  your  persons;  but  in  making 
cloaths  for  the  naked.  Law. 

5.  To  eiitans^le;  to  involve. 

Time  shali  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides, 
Who  covers  faults  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakspeare. 
Plm'ter,   plite'ilr.fl*  n.  s.   [from  Jilait.'] 

He  that  plaits. 
Plan,  plan.  n.  s.  [_/tlan^  French.] 

1.  A  scheme;  a  form;  a  model. 

Remember,  0  my  friends,  the  laws,  the  rights, 
The  generous  plan  of  power  delivered  down 
From  age  to  age  to  your  renown'd  forefathers. 

^ddismi. 

2.  A  plut  of  any  building,  or  ichnography; 
form  of  any  thing  laid  down  on  paper. 

Artists  and  plans  reliev'd  my  solemn  hours; 
1  founded  palaces,  and  planted  bow'rs.  Prior. 

To  Plan,  plan.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
scheme;  to  form  in  design. 

Vouchsafe  the  means  of  vengeance  to  debate, 

And  plan  with  all  thy  ai-ts  the  scene  of  fate.  Pope. 

Pla'nabt,  pli'na-r6.  adj.  Pertaining  to  a 

plane.  Diet. 

PLA'NCHED,plantsh'^d.ac(;.  [from/2/ancA.] 

Made  of  boards. 

He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  biick 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  back 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate. 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key. 

Shakspeare. 
Pla'ncher,    plantsh'ilr.    n.   s.  \^plancher, 
Fr.]  A  floor  of  wood.  Not  used. 

Oak,  cedar,  and  chesnut  are  the  best  builders; 
some  are  best  for  planchers,  as  deal ;  some  for  ta- 
bles, cupboards,  and  desks,  as  walnut.  Bacon. 
Pla'nching,  plantsh'ing.  n.  s.  [In  carpen- 
try.] The  laying  of  floors  in  a  building. 

Diet. 
Plane,  plane,  n.  s.  [^planus,  Lat.  Plain  is 
commonly  used  in  popular  language, 
and  plane  in  geometry.] 

1.  A  level  surface. 

Comets,  as  often  as  they  are  visible  to  us,  move 
in  planes  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptick,  in 
all  kinds  of  angles.  Bentley. 

Projectils  would  ever  move  on  in  the  same  right 
line,  did  not  the  air,  (heir  own  gravity,  or  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  plane  on  which  they  move,  stop  their 
motion.  Cheyne. 

2.  [plane.  Fr.]  An  instrument  by  which 
the  surface  of  boards  is  smoothed. 

The  iron  is  set  to  make  an  angle  of  fortj-five  de- 
grees with  the  sole  of  the  plane.  JV/oxoti. 
To  Plane,  pline.  v.  a.  [planer,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  level;  to  smooth;  to  free  from  in- 
equalities. 

The  foundation  of  the  Roman  causeway  was 
made  of  rough  stone,  joined  with  a  most  firm  ce- 
ment; upon  this  was  laid  another  layer  of  small 
stones  and  cement,  to  plane  the  inequalities  of 
rough  stone,  in  which  the  stones  of  the  upper  pave- 
ment were  fixt.  drbutknot. 

2.  To  smooth  with  a  plane. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moxon. 

Plane-tree,  pldne'tree.  n.  s.  [platanua, 
Lat.  filane,  filatane,  Fr.] 

The  plane-tree  hath  an  amentaceous  flower,  con- 
sisting of  several  slender  stamina,  which  are  all 
collected  into  spherical  little  balls  and  arc  barren; 
Ii'it  the  embryos  of  the  fruit,  which  arc  produced 


on  separate  parts  of  the  same  trees,  arc  targid,  and 
afterwards  become  large  spherical  halls,  containing 
many  oblong  seeds  intermixed  with  down:  it  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  the  introduction  of  this  Uee 
into  England  is  owing  to  the  great  lord  chancellor 
Bacon.  MiUer. 

The  beech,  the  swimming  alder,  and  the  plane. 

Dryden. 
PLA'NET,  plan1t.99  „.  g.  [planeta,  Lat. 
7rA«vfl6«;  pianette,  Fr.] 

Planets  are  the  erratick  or  wandering  stars,  and 
which  are  not  like  the  fixt  ones  always  in  the  same 
position  to  one  anotlier:  we  now  number  the  earth 
among  the  primary  planets,  because  vye  know  it 
moves  round  the  sun,  as  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Mai-s, 
Venus,  and  Mercury  do,  and  that  in  a  path  or  cir- 
cle between  Mars  and  Venus:  and  the  moon  is  ac- 
counted among  the  secondaiy  planets  or  satellites  of 
the  primary,  since  she  moves  round  the  earth:  all 
the  planets  have,  besides  their  motion  round  the  sun, 
which  makes  their  year,  also  a  motion  round  their 
own  axes,  which  makes  their  day;  as  the  earth's  re- 
volving so  makes  our  day  and  night:  it  is  more  than 
probable ,  tliat  the  diameters  of  all  the  planets  aie 
longer  than  their  axes:  we  know  'tis  so  in  our 
earth;  and  Flamsteed  and  Cassini  found  it  to  be  so 
in  Jupiter:  sir  Isaac  Newton  asserts  our  earth's  equa- 
torial diameter  to  exceed  the  other  about  thirty-four 
miles;  and  indeed  else  the  motion  of  the  earth  would 
make  the  sea  rise  so  high  at  the  equator,  as  to 
drown  all  the  parts  thereabouts.  Harris. 

Barbarous  villains!  hath  this  lovely  face 
Rul'd  like  a  wand'ring  picrnet  over  me. 
And  could  it  not  inforce  them  to  relent?       Shaksp. 

And  planets,  planet  struck,  real  eclipse 
Then  sutfer'd.  Milton. 

There  are  seven  planets  or  errant  stars  in  the 
lower  orbs  of  heaven.  Brown. 

The  Chaldeans  were  much  devoted  to  astrolo- 
gical devices,  and  had  an  opinion  that  ever)-  hour  of 
the  day  was  governed  by  a  particular  planet,  reck- 
oning them  according  to  their  usual  order,  Saturu, 
Jupiter,  Mars,  Veiius,  Mercury,  Luna.  Wilkins. 
Pla'netary,  plan'n6-tar-re.  adj.  [plane- 
taire,  Fr.  from  planet.^ 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  planets. 

Thciv planetary  motions  and  aspects.        MiUon. 

To  marble  and  to  brass,  such  features  give. 
Describe  the  stars  and  planetary  way, 
And  trace  the  footsteps  of  eternal  day.     Granville. 

2.  Under  the    domination  of   any  parti- 
cular planet. 

Darkling  they  mourn  their  fate,   whom  Circe's 
power. 
That  watch'd  the  moon  and  planetary  hour, 
With  words  and  wicked  herbs,  from  human  kind 
Had  alter'd.  Dryden. 

I  was  born  in  the  j)/an«tarj/  hour  of  Saturn,  and, 
I  think,  I  have  a  piece  of  that  leaden  planet  in  me; 
I  am  no  way  facetious.  Addison. 

3.  Produced  by  the  planets. 

Here's  gold,  go  on; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
W^ill  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air.  Shakspeare. 

W^e  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  stai-s,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  an  en- 
forced obedience  o{ planetary  influence.        Shaksp. 

4.  Having  the  nature  of  a  planet;  erratick. 

We  behold  bright  planetary  Jo»e, 
Sublime  in  air  through  his  wide  province  move;   r 
Four  second  planets  his  dominion  own, 
And  round  him  turn,  as  round  the  earth  the  moon. 

Blackmore. 
Plane'tical,  plan-n^l'te-kal.  adj.   [from 
/ilanet.^  Pertaining  to  planets. 

Add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  every  month,  the 
ioterlunaiyand  plenilunary  exemptions;  the  eclipses 
of  sun  and  moon,  conjunctions  and  oppositions  pla- 
ntticat.  Brown. 

Pla'netstruck,  plan'<Jt-slruk.  adj.  [fila- 
net  and  strike.'^  Blasted:  sidere  afflatus. 
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Wonder  not  much  if  thus  amaz'd  I  look, 
Since  I  saw  you,  I  have  been  planetstrxtck; 
A  beauty,  and  so  rare,  I  did  descry.  Suckling. 

Planifo'lious,  plan-e-f6'16-)js.  adj  [pla- 
nus audfoliu?n,  Latin.]  Flowers  are  so 
called,  when  made  up  of  plain  leaves, 
set  together  in  circular  rows  round  the 
centre,  whose  face  is  usually  uneven, 
rough,  and  jagged.  Diet. 

Plaxime'trical,  plan-ne-met'tre-kal.  adj. 
[from  planimetry.']  Pertaining  to  the 
mensuration  of  plane  surfaces. 
PLANLME'TRY,  pldn-nirn'm^-tre.  n.  s. 
[/j/a/zus,  Latin,  and  f*.iT^ea;  planirnetrie, 
f'rench.]  The  mensuration  of  plane 
surfaces. 

Planipe'talous,  plan'e-pef'ta-liis.  adj. 
[planus,  Latin,  and  TrerxXov.]  Flalleav- 
ed,  as  when  the  small  floWers  arc  hollow- 
only  at  the  bottom,  but  flat  upward,  as 
in  dandelion  and  succory.  Diet. 

To  Pla'nish,  plan'nish.  v.  a.  [irom  plane.] 
To  polish;  to  smooth.  A  word  used  by  ' 
manufacturers. 
Pla'nisphere,  plan'n^-sfd're.   n.  s.    [plu- 
71US,  Latin,  and  sphere.]   A  sphere  pro- 
jected on  a  plane;  a  map  of  one  or  both 
hemispheres. 
Plank,  plangk.  n.  s.  [planche,  French.]  A 
thick  strong  board. 

They  gazed  on  their  ships,  seeing  them  so  great, 

and  consisting  of  divers  planl^s.  Mbot. 

The  doors  of  planks  were,  their  close  exquisite, 

Kept  with  a  double  key.  Chapman. 

The  smoothed  plank  new  rubb'd  with  balm. 

Milton. 

Some  Turkish  bows  are  of  that  strength,  as  to 

pierce  a  plank  of  six  inches.  fV'lkins. 

Deep  in  their  hulls  our  deadly  bullets  light. 
And  through  the  yielding  jiJojifcs  a  passage  find. 

Dryden. 
Be  warn'd  to  shun  the  watry  way. 
For  late  1  saw  adrift  disjointed  planks, 
And  empty  tombs  erected  on  the  banks.       Dryden. 
To  Plank,  plangk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  or  lay  with  planks. 

If  you  do  but  plank  the  ground  over,  it  will 
breed  salt-petre.  Bacon. 

A  steed  of  monstrous  height  appear'd; 
The  sides  were  plank'd  with  pine.  Dryden. 

Planoco'nical,  pla-no-kon'ne-kal.  adj. 
[planus  and  conus,  Lat.]  Level  on  one 
side  and  conical  on  others. 

Some  few  are  planocoiikal,  whose  superfices  is  in 
part  level  between  both  ends.  Grew. 

Pla'noconvex,  pla-no-kon'veks.oc//.  [pla- 
nus and  convejcus,  Lat.]  Flat  on  the  one 
side  and  convex  on  the  other. 

It  took  two  object-glasses,  the  one  a  planoconvex, 
for  a  fourteen  feet  telescope,  and  the  other  a  laige 
double  convex  for  one  of  about  fifty  feet.     .\ acton. 

Plant,  plant.'S  ?i.  s.  [planie,  Fr.  planta, 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  produced  from  seed;  any  ve- 
getable production. 

What  comes  under  this  denomination,  Ray  has 
distributed  under  twenty-seven  gendei-s  or  kinds; 

1.  The  imperfect  plants,  which  do  either  totally 
want  both  flower  and  seed,  or  else  seem  to  do  so. 

2.  Plants  producing  either  no  fioucr  at  all,  or  an 
imperfect  one,  whose  seed  is  so  small  as  not  to  be 
discernible  by  the  naked  eye.  3.  Those  whose  seeds 
arc  not  so  small,  as  singly  to  be  invisible,  but  yet 
have  an  imperfect  or  staminous  flower;  i.  e.  such  a 
one  as  is  without  the  petala,  having  only  the  stami- 
na  and  the  pcrianthium.     4.  Such  as  have  a  com- 
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pound  flower,  and  emit  a  kind  of  white  juice  or  milk, 
when  their  stalks  are  cut  off  or  their  branches  broken 
off.  5.  Such  as  have  a  compound  flower  of  a  dis- 
coiis  figure,  the  seed  pappous,  or  winged  with  downe, 
but  emit  no  milk.  6.  The  herhae  capitatae,  or  such 
whose  flower  is  composed  of  many  small,  long,  fis- 
tulous or  hollow  flowers  gathered  round  together  in 
a  round  button  or  head,  which  is  usually  covered 
with  a  squamous  or  scaly  coat.  7.  Such  as  have 
their  leaves  entire,  and  undivided  into  jags.  8.  The 
corymbiferous  plants,  which  have  a  compound  dis- 
cous  flower,  but  the  seeds  have  no  downe  adhering 
to  them.  9.  Plants  with  a  perfect  flower,  and  hav- 
ing only  one  single  seed  bclongmg  to  each  single 
flower.  10.  Such  as  have  rough,  haiiy  or  bristly 
seeds.  11.  The  umbelliferous  pianos,  which  have  a 
pentapetalous  flower,  and  belonging  to  each  single 
flower  are  two  seeds,  lying  naked  and  joining  toge- 
ther; they  are  called  umbelliferous,  because  the 
plant,  with  its  branches  and  flowers,  hath  an  head 
like  a  lady's  umbrella:  [1.]  Such  as  have  a  broad 
flat  seed  almost  of  the  figure  of  a  leaf,  which  are 
encompassed  round  about  with  something  like  leaves. 
[2.]  Such  as  have  a  longish  seed  swelling  out  in  the 
middle,  and  larger  than  the  former.  [3.]  Such  as 
have  a  shorter  seed  [4.]  Such  as  have  a  tuberose 
root.  [6.]  Such  as  have  a  wrinkled,  chanuelated 
or  striated  seed.  12.  The  stellate  p/aiUs,  which  are 
so  called,  because  their  leaves  grow  on  their  stalks 
at  certain  intervals  or  distances  in  the  form  of  a  ra- 
diant star:  their  flowers  are  really  mouopetalous, 
divided  into  four  segments,  which  look  like  so  many 
petala;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded  by  two  seeds 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  13.  The  asperifolia,  or  rough 
leaved  plants:  they  have  their  leaves  placed  alter- 
nately, or  in  no  certain  order  on  their  stalks;  they 
have  a  monopetalous  flower  cut  or  divided  into  five 
partitions,  and  after  every  flower  there  succeed  usu- 
ally four  seeds.  14.  The  suffrutices,  or  verticillate 
plants:  their  leaves  grow  by  pairs  on  their  stalks, 
one  leaf  right  against  another;  their  leaf  is  monope- 
talous, and  usually  in  form  of  an  helmet.  16.  Such 
as  have  naked  seeds,  more  than  four,  succeeding 
their  flowers,  which  therefore  they  call  polyspermiae 
plantseseminc  nudo;by  naked  seeds,  they  mean  such 
as  are  not  included  in  any  seed  pod.  16.  Baccife- 
rous  plants,  or  such  as  bear  berries.  17.  Multisi- 
liquous,  or  corniculate  plants,  or  such  as  have,  after 
each  flower,  many  distinct,  long,  slender,  and  many 
times  crooked  cases  or  siliqux,  in  which  their  seed 
is  contained,  and  which,  when  they  are  ripe,  open 
themselves  and  let  the  seeds  drop  out.  18.  Such 
as  have  a  monopetalous  flower,  either  uniform  or 
difform,  and  after  each  flower  a  peculiar  seed-case 
containing  the  seed,  and  this  often  divided  into  ma- 
ny distinct  cells.  19.  Such  as  have  an  uniform  te- 
trapetalous  flower,  but  bear  these  seeds  in  oblong 
siliquous  cases.  20.  Vasculiferous  plants,  with  a 
tetrapetalous  flower,  but  often  anomalous.  21.  Le- 
guminous plants,  or  such  as  bear  pulse,  with  a  pa- 
pilionaceous flower.  22.  Vasculiferous ;)iajUs  with  a 
pentapetalous  flower;  these  have,  besides  the  com- 
mon calix,  a  peculiar  case  containing  their  seed, 
and  their  flower  consisting  of  five  leaves.  23.  Plants 
with  a  true  bulbous  root,  which  consists  but  of  one 
round  ball  or  head,  out  of  whose  lower  part  go  many 
fibres  to  keep  it  firm  in  the  earth:  the  plants  of  this 
kind  come  up  but  with  one  leaf;  they  have  no  foot- 
stalk, and  are  long  and  slender:  the  seed  vessels  are 
divided  into  three  partitions:  tlieir  flower  is  sexape- 
talous.  24.  Such  as  have  their  fruits  approaching 
to  a  bulbous  form:  these  emit,  at  first  coming  up, 
but  one  leaf,  and  in  leaves,  flowers  and  roots  re- 
semble the  true  bulbous  plant.  25.  Culmiferous 
plants,  with  a  grassy  leaf,  are  such  as  have  a  smooth 
hollow-jointed  stalk,  with  one  sharp-pointed  leaf  at 
each  joint,  encompassing  the  stalk,  and  set  out 
without  any  foot-stalk:  their  seed  is  contained  with- 
in a  chaffy  husk  26.  Plants  with  a  grassy  leaf, 
but  not  culmiferous,  with  an  imperfect  or  starainous 
flower.  27.  Plants  whose  place  of  growth  is  un- 
certain aud  various,  chiefly  water  plants. 

Butchers  and  villains, 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropt. 

Shakspeare. 
Between  the  vegetable  and  sensitive  province 
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there  are  plant-&n\ma.ls  and  some  kind  of  insects 
arising  from  vegetables,  that  seem  to  participate  of 
^°!''-  HaU 

The  next  species  of  life  above  the  vegetable,  is 
that  of  sense;  wherewith  some  of  those  productions, 
which  we  call  p/«n«-animals,  are  endowed.    Grew'. 

It  continues  to  be  the  same  plant,  as  long  as  it 
partakes  of  the  same  life,  though  Uiat  life  be  com- 
municated to  new  particles  of  matter,  vitally  united 
to  the  living  plant,  in  a  like  continued  organization, 
conformable  to  that  sort  of  plants.  Locke. 

Once  I  was  skill'd  in  ev'ry  herb  that  grew, 
And  every  p/ant  that  drinks  the  morning  dew.  Pope. 

Some  plants  the  sun-shine  ask,  and  some  the  shade. 
At  night  the  nure-trees  spread,  but  cneck  their  bloom 
At  morn,  and  lose  their  verdure  and  perfume. 

Harte. 

2.  A  sapling. 

A  man  haunts  the  forest,  that  abuses  our  young 
plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on  their  barks.  Shaksp. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak, 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.  Dryden. 

3.  [/llama,  Latin."]   The  sole  of  the  foot. 

jlinsivor(/i. 
To   Plant,    plant,   v.  a.   [jilanto,  Latin; 
planter,  Fr.] 

1.  To  put  into  the  ground  in  order  to 
grow;  to  set;  to  cultivate. 

Plant  not  thee  a  grove  of  any  trees  near  unto  the 
altar  of  the  Lord.  Deuteronomy. 

2.  To  procreate;  to  generate. 

The  honour'd  gods  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supply  with  worthy  men,  plant  love  amongst  you. 

Shakspeare. 

It  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger; 
And  better  'twere  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh.    Shaksp. 

3.  To  place;  to  fix. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words.  Shaksp. 

In  this  hour, 
I  will  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

The  mind  through  all  her  powers, 
Irradiate,  there  plant  eyes.  Milton. 

When  Turnus  had  assembled  all  his  pow'rs, 
His  standard  planted  on  Laurentum's  tow'rs; 
Trembling  with  rage,  the  Latian  youth  prepare 
To  join  th'  allies.  Dryden. 

4.  To  settle;  to  establish:  as,  to  plant  ^ 
colony. 

Create,  and  therein  plant  a  generation.    Milton. 

To  the  planting  of  it  in  a  nation,  the  soil  may  be 
mellowed  with  the  blood  of  the  inhabitants;  nay",  the 
old  extirpated,  and  the  new  colonies  planted. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

5.  To  fill  or  adorn  with  something  plant- 
ed: as,  he  planted  the  garden  or  the 
country. 

6.  To  direct  properly:  as,  to  plant  a  can- 
non. 

To  Plant,  pl^nt.  -v.  n.  To  perform  the 
act  of  planting. 

To  build,  to  plant  whatever  you  intend, 
In  all  let  nature  never  be  forgot.  Pope. 

If  you  plant  where  savages  are,  do  not  only  en- 
tertain them  with  trifles  and  jingles,  but  use  them 
justly.  Bacon. 

Pla'ntage,  plan'tidje.'"  n.  s.  [plantago, 
Lat.^  An  herb,  or  herbs  in  general. 

Truth,  tir'd  with  iteration. 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.     Shaksp. 
Pla'ntain,  plan'lhi.-"^  n.  s.  [plantain,  Fr. 

plantago,  Lat.l 
I.  An  herb. 

The  toad,  being  overcharged  with  the  poison  of 
the  spider,  as  is  believed,  has  recourse  to  the  plan- 
tain leaf.  More. 
The  most  common  simples  are  mM^ort,  plantain, 
and  horsetail.                                            Wiseman. 
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2.  A  tree  in  the  West  Indies,  which  bear* 

an  esculent  fruit. 

I  long  my  careless  limbs  to  lay 
Under  the  plantain's  shade.  Waller. 

Pla'ntal,  plai)'iai8«  adj.  [from  plant.'] 
Peitaining  to  plants.     Not  used. 

There  's  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreou* 
humidity  and  planlal  germinations.  GlanvUle. 

Planta'tion,  plan-t4'sh\in.  n.  s.  [plantatio, 
from  planto,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  planting. 

2.  The  place  planted. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens  and  orderly  plantations 
so  are  tumults  to  parliaments.  King  Charles', 

Some  peasants 
Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare, 
With  that  of  their  plantation;  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree.  Dryien. 

Whose  rising  forests,  not  for  pride  or  show. 
But  future  buildings,  future  navies  gi-ow: 
Let  his  plantation  stretch  from  down  to  down, 
First  shade  a  country,  and  then  raise  a  town.  Pope. 

Virgil,  with  great  modesty  in  his  looks,  was  seat- 
ed by  Calliope  in  the  midst  of  a  plantation  of  laurel. 

Mdison. 

3.  A  colony. 

Planting  of  countries  is  like  planting  of  woods; 
the  principal  thing,  that  hath  been  the  destruction 
of  most  plantations,  hath  been  the  base  and  hasty 
drawing  of  profit  in  the  first  years;  speedy  profit  is 
not  to  be  neglected,  as  far  as  may  stand  with  the 
good  of  the  plantation.  Bacon. 

Towns  here  are  few  either  of  the  old,  or  new 
plantations.  Heylin. 

4.  Introduction;  establishment. 

Episcopacy  must  be  cast  out  of  this  church,  after 
possession  here,  from  the  6rst  plantation  of  Christi- 
anity in  this  island.  King  Charles. 

Pla'nted,  plant'^d.  participle,  [from 
plant.~\  This  word  seems  in  Shakspeare 
to  signify,  settled;  well  grounded. 

Our  court  is  haunted 
With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain; 
A  man  in  all  the  world's  new  fashion  planted, 
That  hath  a  mint  of  phrases  in  his  brain.     Shaksp. 

Pla'nter,  plant'6r.9^  n.  s.  [planteur,  Fr. 
from  plant.~^ 

1.  One  who  sows,  sets,  or  cultivates;  cul- 
tivator. 

There  stood  Sabinus,  planter  of  the  vines. 
And  studiously  surveys  his  gen'rous  wines.  Dryden. 

What  do  thy  vines  avail. 
Or  olives,  when  the  cruel  battle  mows 
The  planters,  with  their  harvest  immature.'  Philips. 

That  product  only  which  our  passions  bear. 
Eludes  the  planter^s  miserable  care.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  cultivates  ground  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies. 

A  planter  in  the  West  Indies  might  muster  up, 
and  lead  all  his  family  out  against  the  Indians,  with- 
out the  absolute  dominion  of  a  monarch,  descending 
to  him  from  Adam.  Locke. 

He  to  Jamaica  seems  transported, 
Alone,  and  by  no  planter  courted.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  disseminates  or  introduces. 

The  Holy  Apostles,  the  first  pianters  of  Christiani- 
ty, followed  the  moral  equity  of  the  fourth  com- 
mandment. J^Tclson. 

Had  these  writings  differed  from  the  sermons  of 
the  first  pioTitfrs  of  Christianity  inhistorj  or  doctrine, 
they  would  have  been  rejected  by  those  churches 
which  they  had  formed.  Mdison. 

PLASH,  piash.  n.  s.  [plaschc,  Dut.platz, 

Dan.] 
I .  A  small  lake  of  water;  a  puddle. 
He  leaves 
A  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep, 
And  with  satiety  seeks  to  quench  his  thirst  Shaksp. 
Two  fiogs  consulted,  in  the  time  of  drought,  when 
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many  plasJus,  that  they  had  repaired  to,  were  dry, 
what  was  to  be  done?  Bacon. 

I  understand  the  aquatile  or  water  frog,  whereof 
ia  ditches  and  standing  plashes  we  behold  millions. 

Bro\c}%. 

With  filth  the  miscreant  lies  bewray'd, 

Fall'n  in  the  plash  his  wickedness  had  laid.     Pope. 

2.    [from    the    verb    To   pla-^h.]  Branch 

partly    cut   off    and   bound    to    other 

branches. 

In  the  plashing  your  quick,  avoid  laying  of  it  too 
low  and  too  thick,  which  makes  the  sap  run  all  in- 
to the  shoots,  and  leaves  the  plashes  without  nour- 
ishment. Morlimer. 
To  Plash,  plash,  v.  a.  [jilesse7-y  Fr.]  To 
interweave  branches. 
Plant  and  plash  quicksets.  Evelyn. 
Pla'shy,     plash'6.     adj.    [from     fiias/i.^ 
Watery;  filled  with  puddles. 
Near  stood  a  mill  in  low  and  plashy  gi-ound. 

Betterlon. 
Plasm,  plazm.  n.  s.  \jrx»<r^i.x.~\  A  mouio; 
a  matrix,  in  which  any  thing  is  cast  or 
formed. 

The  shells  served  as  plasms  or  moulds  to  this  sand, 
which,  when  consolidated,  and  freed  from  its  inves- 
tient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  with  the  cavity  of 
the  shell.  Woodward. 

PLA'STER,  plas'tiir.98  n.  s.  yUastre,  Fr. 
from  ttXx^u.'] 

1.  Substance  made  of  water  and  some  ab- 
sorbent mailer,  such  as  chalk  or  lime 
well  pulverised,  with  which  walls  are 
overlaid  or  figures  cast. 

In  the  same  hour  came  forth  fingers  of  a  man's 
hand,  and  wi-ote  upon  the  plaster  of  the  wall.   Dan. 

In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,  with  mat  half  hung, 
The  floors  of  plaster,  and  the  walls  of  duog.     Pope. 

Maps  are  hung  up  so  high  to  cover  the  naked 
plaster  or  wainscot.  Watts. 

2.  [cmfilastrum,  Lat.  in  English,  former- 
ly emplaster.~\  A  glutinous  or  adhesive 

salve. 

Seeing  the  sore  is  whole,  why  retain  we  the  plas- 
tgyj  Hooker. 

You  rub  the  sore. 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster.         Shakspeare. 
It  not  only  moves  the  needle  in  powder,  but  like- 
wise, if  incorporated  with  plasters,  as  we  have  made 
trial.'  Brown. 

Plasters,  that  had  any  effect,  must  be  by  disper- 
sing or  repelling  the  humours.  Temple. 
To  Pla'ster,  plas'ulr.  v.  a.  [/ilastrer^  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  overlay  as  with  plaster. 

Boils  and  plagues 
Piaster  you  o'er,  that  one  infect  another 
A<'ainst  the  wind  a  mile.  Shakspeare- 

The  harlot's  cheek  beautied  with  plasVring  art. 

Shakspeare. 

A  heart  settled  upon  a  thought  of  understanding, 
is  as  a  fair  plastering  on  the  wall.       Ecclesiasticus. 

With  cement  of  flour,  whites  of  eggs  and  stone 
powdered,  piscina  mirabilis  is  said  to  have  walls 
plastered.  Bacon. 

Plaster  the  chinlcy  hives  with  clay.  Dnjden . 

The  brain  is  grown  more  dry  in  its  consistence, 
and  receives  not  much  more  impression,  than  if  you 
wrote  with  your  finger  on  a  plaater'd  wall .      Watts. 

2.  To  cover  with  a  viscous  salve  or  medi- 
cated plaster. 

Pla'sterer,  plas'tur-\ir.  n.  s.  [^/ilastriej; 
Fr.  from  /ilaster.''^ 

1.  One  whose  trade  is  to  overlay  walls 
with  plaster. 

Thy  father  was  a  plasterer. 
And  tliou  thyself  a  shearman.  Shakspeare. 

2.  One  who  forms  figures  in  plaster. 


The  plasterer  makes  his  figures  by  addition,  and 
the  carver  by  subtraction.  Wotton. 

Pla'stick,  plas'tik.  adj.  [TA«s-<itej.]  Ha- 
ving the  power  to  give  form. 

Be/iign,  Creator!  let  tby  plastick  hand 
Dispose  its  own  effect.  Prior. 

There  is  not  any  thing  strange  in  the  production 
of  the  formed  metals,  nor  other  plastick  virtue  con- 
cerned in  shaping  them  into  those  figures,  than 
merely  the  configuration  of  the  particles. 

Woodward. 

FLJ'STROJV,  ^\is'\.riin.^^  n.  s.  [Fr.]  A 
piece  of  leather  stuffed,  which  fencers 
use,  when  they  teach  their  scholars,  in 
order  to  receive  the  pushes  made  at 
them.  Trevoux. 

Against  the  post  their  wicker  shields  they  crush. 
Flourish  the  sword,  and  at  the  plastron  push.  Dryd. 
To  Plat,   plat.  -v.   a. -[from  plait.']    To 
weavej  to  make  by  texture. 

I  have  seen  nests  of  an  Indian  bird  curiously  in- 
terwoven and  platted  together  Ray. 

1  never  found  so  much  benefit  from  any  expedient, 
as  from  a  ring,  in  which  my  mistress's  hair  is  platted 
in  a  kind  of  true  lover's  knot.  Spectator. 

Plat,  plat.  n.  s.  [more  properly  piot; 
ploc.  Sax.]    A  sm^ll  piece  of  ground. 

Such  pleasure  took  the  serpent  to  behold 
This  flow'rj-  plat,  the  sweet  recess  of  Eve.     J\IiUon. 

On  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
1  hear  the  far-ofi'  curfeu  sound. 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shore. 
Swinging  slow  with  sullen  roar.  Milton. 

It  passes  through  banks  of  violets  and  plats  of 
willow  of  its  own  producing.  Spectator. 

Pla'tane,  plal'tan.  n.  s.  \platane,  Fr. 
platanus,  Lat.]    The  plane-tree. 

The  pJa<a»ie  round. 
The  caiver  holm,  the  mapple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 
I  espy'd  thee,  fair  and  tall, 
Under  a  platane.  Milton. 

Plate,  plite.  n.  s.  [filate,  Dutch;  plaque^ 
French.] 

1.  A  piece  of  metal  beat  out  into  breadth. 

In  his  livery 
Walk'd  crofvns  and  coronets,  realms  and  islands 

were 
As  plates  dropt  from  his  pocket.  Shakspeare. 

Make  a  plate,  and  burnish  it  as  they  do  iron. 

Bacon. 

The  censers  of  rebellious  Corah,  &c.  were  by 
God's  mandate  made  plates  for  the  covering  of  the 
holy  altar.  White. 

A  leaden  bullet  shot  from  one  of  these  guns,  the 
space  of  twenty  paces,  will  be  beaten  into  a  thin 
plate.  Wilkins. 

The  censers  of  these  wretches,  who  could  derive 
no  sanctity  to  them;  yet  in  that  they  had  been  con- 
secrated by  the  offering  incense,  were  appointed  to 
be  beaten  into  broad  plates,  and  fastened  upon  the 
altai-.  South. 

EteiTial  deities  I 
Who  rule  the  world  witii  absolute  decrees. 
And  write  whatever  time  shall  bring  to  pass 
With  pens  of  adamant  on  plates  of  brass.     Dryden. 

2.  Armour  of  plates. 

With  their  force  they  pierc'd  both  pZate  and  mail. 
And  made  wide  furrows  in  their  fleshes  frail. 

Spenser. 

3.  [^plata,  Spanish.]   Wrought  silver. 

They  eat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold, 
And  leaving  plate. 

Do  drink  in  stone  of  higher  rate.  JBen  Jonson. 

The  Turks  entered  into  the  trenches  so  far,  that 

they  carried  away  the  plate.  KnoUts. 

A  table  stood. 
Yet  well  wrought  plate  strove  to  conceal  the  wood. 

Cowley. 
They  tfiat  but  now  for  honour  and  for  plate 


Made  the  sea  blush  with  blood,  resign  theii-  bate. 

Walle,. 
At  your  desert  bright  pewter  comes  too  late, 
When  your  first  course  was  all  serv'd  up  in  plate. 

King. 

What  nature  wants  has  an  intrinsic  weight. 

All  more,  is  but  the  fashion  of  the  plate.       Young. 

4.  Iplat,   French;  piatta,  Ital.]     A  small 

shallow  vessel  of  metal  on  which  meat 

is  eaten. 

Ascanius  this  observ'd,  and,  smiling,  said. 
See,  we  devour  the  plates  on  which  we  fed.  Dryd. 

To  Plate,  plate,  -u.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  plates. 

The  doors  are  curiously  cut  through  and  plated. 

Sandys. 

M.  Lepidus's  house  had  a  marble  door-case ;  after- 
wards they  had  gilded  ones,  or  rather  plated  with 
gold.  Jirbuthnot- 

2.  To  arm  with  plates. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks. 

Shakspeare. 
Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  arms. 
Why  plated  in  habiliments  of  war.'        Shakspeare. 

The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  warriours  turn'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton, 

3.  To  beat  into  laminse  or  plates. 

If  to  fame  alone  thou  dost  pretend. 
The  miser  will  his  empty  palace  lend, 
Set  wide  his  doors,  adorn'd  with  plated  brass.  Di-yd. 

If  a  thinned  or  plated  body,  of  an  uneven  thick- 
ness, which  appears  all  over  of  one  uniform  colour, 
should  be  slit  into  threads  of  the  same  thickness 
with  the  plate;  I  see  no  reason  why  every  thread 
shsuld  not  keep  its  colour.  A'etc/on. 

Pl.a'ten,  plat-6n.  n.  s.  Among  printers, 
the  flat  part  of  the  press  whereby  the 
impression  is  made. 

Pla'tform,  plat'form.  n.  s.  [jilat,  flat,Fr. 
and  ybrm.] 

1.  The  sketch  of  any  thing  horizontally 
delineated;  the  ichnography. 

When  the  workmen  began  to  lay  the  platform  at 
Chalcedon,  eagles  conveyed  their  lines  to  the  other 
side  of  the  streight.  Sandys, 

2.  A  place  laid  out  after  any  model. 

No  artful  wildness  to  perplex  the  scene; 
Grove  nods  at  grove,  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other.  Pope. 

3.  A  level  place  before  a  tortification. 

Where  was  this.' — 
— Upon  the  platform  %vhere  we  watch.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  scheme;  a  plan. 

Their  minds  and  affections  were  universally  bent 
even  against  ail  the  orders  and  laws  wherein  this 
church  is  founded,  conformable  to  the  platform  of 
Geneva.  Hooker. 

I  have  made  a  platform  of  a  princely  garden  by 
precept,  partly  by  drawing  not  a  model,  but  some 
general  lines  of  it.  Bacon. 

They  who  take  in  the  entire  platform,  and  see  the 
chain,  which  runs  through  the  whole,  and  can  bear 
in  mind  the  obser\aiions  and  proofs,  will  discern 
how  these  propositions  flow  from  them.    Woodward, 

Pla'tick  a^fiect^  plai'tik-as'p^kt.  In  as- 
trology, is  a  ray  cast  from  one  planet  to 
another,  not  exactly,  but  within  the  or- 
bit of  its  own  light.  Bailey, 

Plato'on,  pla-t66n'.  n.  s.  [a  corrui)tion 
of  pdoton.  French.]  A  small  square 
body  of  musketeers,  drawn  out  of  a 
battalion  of  foot,  when  they  form  the 
hollow  square,  to  strengthen  the  angles: 
the  grenadiers  are  generally  thus  post- 
ed; yet  a  party  from  any  other  division 
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is  called  a  platoon,  when  intending  too 
far  from  the  main  body.  Mil.  Diet. 

In  comely  wounds  shall  bleeding  worthies  stand, 
Webb's  firm  p/a<oo7i,  and  Lumly's  faithful  band. 

TicM. 
Pla'tter,  pllt'tur."^  n.  s.  [from  plate.']  A 
large  dish,  generally  of  earth. 

The  servants  wash  the  platter,  scour  the  plate, 
Then  blow  the  fire.  Dryden. 

Satira  is  an  adjective,  to  which  lanx,  a  charger, 
or  large  platter  is  understood.  Dryden. 

Plau;dit,     5    i>,,,dit.2^3  J«-*-[Aword 
Plau  DiTE,  ^  '  3  derived  trom 

the  Latin,  filaudite,  the  demand  of  ap- 
plause made  by  the  player,  when  he  left 
the  stage.]     Applause. 

True  ivisdom  must  our  actions  so  direct, 
Not  only  the  last  plaudit  to  expect.  Denham. 

She  would  so  shamefully  fail  in  the  last  act,  that 
instead  of  a  plaiidite,  she  would  deserye  to  be  hissed 
ofl' the  stage.  More. 

Some  men  find  more  melody  in  discord  than  in  the 
angelick  quires;  yet  even  these  can  discern  musick 
in  a  concert  otplaudites,  eulogies  given  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

PLAUSiBi'LiTY,pliw-z^-bir^-t^.n.s.[72/at^- 

sibilite,  French;  from  plausible.]  Speci- 

ousness;  superficial  appearance  of  right. 

Two  pamphlets,  called  the  management  of  the 
war,  are  written  with  some  plausibility,  much  arti- 
fice, and  direct  falsehoods.  Stvift. 

The  last  excuse  for  the  slow  steps  made  in  dis- 
arming the  adversaries  of  the  crown,  was  allowed 
indeed  to  have  more  plausibility,  but  less  truth,  than 
any  of  the  former.  Swift. 

PL  AU'SIBLE,  plaw'ze-bl.  adj.[/ilausible, 
Fv.filausibilis,  i'rom /ilaudo,  Latin.]  Such 
as  gains  approbation;  superficially  plea- 
sing or  taking;  specious;  popular;  right 
in  appearance. 

Go  you  to  Angclo,  answer  his  requiring  with  a 
plausible  obedience,  agree  with  his  demands  to  the 
point.  Shakspeare. 

Judges  ought  to  be  more  reverend  than  plausible, 
and  more  advised  than  confident.  Bacon. 

They  found  that  plausible  and  popular  pretext  of 
raising  an  army  to  fetch  in  delinquents.  K.  Charles. 

These  were  all  plausible  and  popular  arguments, 
in  which  they,  who  most  desired  peace,  would  insist 
upon  many  condescensions.  Clarendon. 

No  treachery  so  plausible,  as  that  which  is  covered 
with  the  robe  of  a  guide.  VEstrange. 

The  case  is  doubtful,  and  may  be  disputed  with 
plausible  arguments  on  either  side.  South. 

Plau'sibleness,  pliw'z6-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  plausible.]  Speciousness;  show 
of  right. 

The  plausibleness  of  Arminianism,  and  the  con- 
gniity  it  hath  with  the  principles  of  corrupt  nature. 

Sanderson. 
The  notion  of  man's  free  will,  and  the  nature  of 
sin,  bears  with  it  a  commendable  plainness  and 
plausibleness.  More. 

Plau'sibly,  pl^w'ze-ble.  adv.  [from  plau- 
sible.] 

1.  With  fair  show;  speciously. 

They  could  talk  plausibly  about  that  they  did  not 
understand,  but  their  learning  lay  chiefly  in  flourish. 

Collier. 
Thou  can'st  plausibly  dispute. 
Supreme  of  seers,  of  angel,  man,  and  brute.  Prior. 

2.  "With  applause.     Not  in  use. 

I  hope  they  will  plausibly  receive  our  attempts, 
or  candidly  correct  our  misconjectures.         Brown. 
Plau'sive,  plaw'siv.""  ^'^  adj.  [from;?/aM- 
do,  Latin.] 

1.  Applauding. 

2.  Plausible.     A  word  not  in  use. 


His  plausive  words 
He  scatter 'd  not  in  ears;  but  grafted  them 
To  grow  there  and  to  bear.  Shakspeare. 

To  PLAY,   pla.220  v.  n.  [plejan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  sport;  to  frolick;  to  do  something 
not  as  a  task,  but  for  a  pleasure. 

The  people  sat  down  to  eat,  and  to  drink,  and 
rose  up  to  play.  Exodus. 

On  smooth  the  seal  and  bended  dolphins  play. 

Milton. 

Boys  and  girls  come  out  to  play. 
Moon  shines  as  bright  as  day.  Old  Song. 

2.  To  toy;  to  act  with  levity. 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  p/ai/.  Milton. 

Enormous  monsters  rolling  o'er  the  deep, 
Gambol  around  him  in  the  watry  way. 
And  heavy  whales  in  awkward  measures  play.  Pope. 

3.  To  be  dismissed  from  work. 

I'll  bring  my  young  man  to  school;  look  where 
his  master  comes;  'tis  a  playing  day  I  see.   Sliaksp. 

4.  To  trifle;  to  act  wantonly  and  thought- 
lesly. 

Men  are  apt  to  play  with  their  healths  and  their 
lives  as  they  do  with  their  cloaths.  Temple. 

3.  To  do  something  fanciful. 

How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !   Shaksp. 

6.  To  practise  sarcastick  merriment. 

I  would  make  use  of  it  rather  to  play  upon  those 
I  despised,  than  to  trifle  with  those  I  loved.      Pope. 

7.  To  mock;  to  practise  illusion. 

I  saw  him  dead;  art  thou  alive. 
Or  is  it  fancy  plays  upon  our  eye-sight?  Shakspeare. 

8.  To  game;  to  contend  at  some  game. 

Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night; 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  are  too  hard  for  me. 
— Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before.  Shaksp. 

When  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  kingdoms. 
The  gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner.  Shaksp. 

O  perdurable  shame ! 
Are  these  the  wretches  that  we  played  at  dice  for? 

Shakspeare, 
The  clergyman  played  at  whist  and  swobbers. 

Sioift 

9.  To  do  any  thing  trickish  or  deceitful. 

His  mother  played  false  with  a  smith.        Shaksp. 
Cawdor,  Glamis,  all 
The  wizzard  women  promis'd;  and,  I  fear, 
Thou  play'st  most  foully  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Life  is  not  long  enough  for  a  coquette  to  play  all 
her  tricks  in.  Spectator. 

10.  To  touch  a  musical  instrument. 
Ev'ry  thing  that  heai-d  him  play, 

Ev'n  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by; 
In  sweet  musick  is  such  art, 
Killing  care,  and  grief  of  heart, 

Fall  asleep,  or  hearing  die.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  art  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath 
a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  on  an  instru- 
ment. Ezekiel. 

Wherein  doth  our  practice  of  singing  and  play- 
ing with  instruments  in  our  cathedral  churches  dif- 
fer from  the  practice  of  David  ?  Peacham. 

Clad  like  a  country  swain,  he  pip'd,he  sung, 
And  playing  drove  his  jolly  troop  along.        Dryden. 

Take  thy  harp,  and  melt  thy  maid; 
Play,  my  friend !  and  charm  the  charmer.     Granv. 

He  applied  the  pipe  to  his  lips,  and  began  to 
play  upon  it;  the  sound  of  it  was  exceeding  sweet. 

Spectator. 

1 1.  To  operate;  to  act:  used  of  any  thing 
in  motion. 

John  hath  seiz'd  Arthur,  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whilst  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  veins, 
The  misplac'd  John  should  entertain 
One  quiet  breath  of  rest.  Shahpeare. 

My  wife  cried  out  fire,  and  you  brought  out  your 
buckets,  and  called  for  engines  to  play  against  it. 

Di~ydcn. 

By  constant  laws,  the  food  is  concocted,  the  heart 

I    beats,  the  blood  circulates,  the  lungs  play.    Cheyns. 


1 2.  To  wanton;  to  move  irregularly. 

Citberca  all  in  sedges  hid. 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Ev'n  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

This  with  exhilarating  vapour  bland 
About  their  spirits  play'd,  and  inmost  powers 
Made  err.  Milton. 

In  the  streams  that  from  the  fountain  play. 
She  wash'd  her  face.  Dryden. 

The  setting  sun 
Plays  on  their  shining  arms  and  burnish'd  helmets, 
And  covers  all  the  field  with  gleams  of  tire.  Mdis. 

Had  some  brave  chief  the  martial  scene  beheld 
By  Pallas  guarded,  in  the  dreadful  field. 
Might  darts  be  bad  to  turn  their  points  away. 
And  swords  around  him  innocently  play, 
The  war's  whole  art  with  wonder  had  he  seen, 
And  counted  heroes  where  he  counted  men.    Pope. 

1 3.  To  personate  a  drama. 

A  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night; 
But  I  am  doubtful  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behaviour, 
For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play. 
You  break  into  some  merry  passion.       Shakspeare. 

Ev'n  kings  hat  play;  and  when  their  part  is  done, 
Some  other,  woi-se  or  better,  mounts  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

14.  To  represent  a  standing  character. 
Courts  are  theatres,  where  some  men  play; 

Princes,  some  slaves,  and  all  end  in  one  day. 

Donne. 

15.  To  act  in  any  certain  character. 
Thus  we  play  the  fool  with  the  time,  and  the 

spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds  and  mock  us. 

Shakspeare. 
I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth  to  play  the  woman, 

Shakspeare. 
She  hath  wrought  folly  to  play  the  whore. 

Deuteronomy. 

Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  play  the  men  for 

our  people.  2  Samuel. 

Alphonso,  duke   of  Ferrara,  delighted   himself 

only  in  turning  and  playing  the  joiner.      Peacham. 

'Tis  possible  these  Turks  may  play  the  villains. 

Denham. 
A  man  has  no  pleasure  in  proving  that  he  has 
played  the  fool.  Collier. 

To  Play,  pla.  v.  a. 

!•  To  put  in  action  or  motion:  as,  he  play- 
ed his  cannon;  the  engines  are  played 
at  a  fire. 

2.  To  use  an  instrument  of  musick. 

He  plays  a  tickling  straw  within  his  nose.      Gay. 

3.  To  act  a  mirthful  character. 

Nature  here 
Wanton'd  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

4.  To  exhibit  dramatically. 

Your  honour's  piayers  hearing  your  amendment. 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy.     Shakspeare, 

5.  To  act;  to  perform. 

Doubt  would  fain  have  played  his  part  in  her 
mind,  and  called  in  question,  how  she  should  be  as- 
sured that  Zelmane  was  not  Pyrocles.  Sidney. 
Play,  pl^.n.  s. 

1.  Action  not  imposed;  not  work;  dismis- 
sion from  work. 

2.  Amusement;  sport. 

My  dearling  and  my  joy; 
For  love  of  me  leave  off  this  dreadful  play.  Spenser. 
Two  gentle  fawns  at  play.  Milton. 

3.  A  drama;  a  comedy  or  tragedy,  or  any 
thing  in  which  characters  are  repre- 
sented by  dialogue  and  action. 

Only  they. 
That  come  to  hear  a  meiry  play, 
W'ill  be  deceiv'd.  Sliakspeare. 

A  play  ought  to  be  a  just  image  of  human  jiatuip, 
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rinresenting  its  humours  and  the  changes  of  fortune 
to  which  it  is  subject,  for  the  delight  and  instruc- 
tion of  mankind.  Dry  den. 
Visits,  plays,  and  powder'd  beaux.  SiciJ't. 

4.  Game;  practice  of  gaming;  contest  at 
a  game. 

1  will  play  no  more,  my  mind's  not  on't; 
I  did  never  win  of  you, 
Nor  shall  not  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.  Shalcsp. 

5.  Practice  in  any  contest,    as  swordplay. 

When  they  can  make  nothing  else  on't,  they  find  it 
the  best  of  their  p/av'op"*'*  "ff"''''  a  jest.  VEstr. 

He  was  resolved  not  to  speak  distinctly,  knowing 
his  best  play  to  be  in  the  dark,  and  that  all  his 
safety  lay  in  the  confusion  of  his  talk.        TUlotson. 

In  arguing,  the  opponent  uses  comprehensive  and 
equivocal  terms,  to  involve  his  adversary  in  the 
doubtfulness  of  his  expression,  and  therefore  the 
answer  on  his  side  makes  it  his  play  to  distinguish 
as  much  as  he  can.  Locke. 

Bull's  friends  advised  to  gentler  methods  with  the 
young  lord;  but  John  naturally  lov'd  rough  play. 

^rbuthnot. 

6.  Action;  employment;  office. 

The  senseless  plea  of  right  by  providence 
Can  last  no  longer  than  the  present  sway; 
But  justifies  the  next  who  comes  in  play.     Dryden. 

7.  Practice;  action;  manner  of  acting;  as, 
fair  and  foul  /liay. 

Determining,  as  after  I  knew,  in  secret  manner, 
not  to  be  fai-  from  the  place  where  we  appointed  to 
meet,  to  prevent  any  foul  play  that  might  be  offered 
unto  me.  Sidney. 

8.  Act  of  touching  an  instrument. 

9.  Irregular  and  wanton  motion. 

10.  A  state  of  agitation  or  ventilation. 
Many  have  been  sav'd,  and  many  may, 

Who  never  heard  this  question  brought  to  play. 

Dryden. 

1 1.  Room  for  motion. 

The  joints  are  let  exactly  into  one  another,  Hial 
they  have  no  play  between  them,  lest  they  shake 
upwards  or  downwards.  Moxon. 

1 2.  Liberty  of  acting;  swing. 

Should  a  writer  give  the  full  play  to  his  mirth, 
without  regaid  to  decency,  he  might  please  readers; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man,  if  he  could  please  him- 
self, ^iddison. 
Pla'ybook,  pli'b66k.  n.  s.  \jilay  and  book.l^ 
Book  of  dramatick  compositions. 

Your's  was  a  match  of  common  good  liking,  with- 
out any  mixture  of  that  ridiculous  passion,  which 
has  no  being  but  in  playbooks  and  romances.  Swift. 

Pla'yday,  pli'di.   n.   s.    \play  and    day7\ 
Day  exempt  from  tasks  or  work. 

I  thought  the  life  of  every  lady 
Should  be  one  continual  playday; 
Balls  and  masquerades  and  shows.  Stcift. 

Pla'ydebt,  pla'd^t.  n.  s.  [/ilay  and  debt.'] 
Debt  contracted  by  gaming. 

There  are  multitudes  of  leases  upon  single  lives, 

and  play-debts  upon  joint  lives.  ^Muthnot. 

She  has  several  playdehts  on  her  hand,  which 

must  be  discharged  veiy  suddenly.  Spectator. 

Pla'ver,  pli'iir-i's  n.  s.  [from  play-~\ 

1.  One  who  plays. 

2.  An  idler;  a  lazy  person. 

You're  pictures  out  of  doors, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
Players  in  your  housewifery.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Actor  of  diamatick  scenes. 

Like  players  placM  to  fill  a  filthy  stage. 
Where  change  of  thoughts  one  fool  to  other  shew, 
And  all  but  jests,  sei-ve  only  sorrow's  rage.  Sidney. 

Certain  paotomimi  will  represent  t}ie  voices  of 
players  of  interludes  so  to  life,  as  you  would  think 
they  were  those  players  themselves.  Bacon. 

A  player,  if  left  of  his  auditory  and  their  applause, 
would  straight  be  out  of  heart.  Bacon. 

Thine  be  the  laurel  then;  support  the  stage, 


Which  so  declines,  that  shortly  we  may  see 
Players  and  plays  reduc'd  to  second  infancy,  Di-yd. 

His  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread. 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply 'd  her  bread.  Dryd. 

4.  A  mimick. 

Thus  said  the  player  god;  and  adding  art 
Of  voice  and  gesture,  so  perform 'd  his  part. 
She  thought,  so  like  her  love  the  shade  appears, 
That  Ceyx  spake  the  words.  Dryden. 

5.  One  who  touches  a  musical  instrument. 

Command  thy  servants  to  seek  out  a  man,  who 
is  a  cunning  player  on  the  harp.  1  Samuel. 

6.  A  gamester. 

7.  One  who  acts  in  play  in  a  certain  man- 
ner. 

The  snake  bit  him  fast  by  the  tongue,  which 
therewith  began  so  to  rankle  and  swell,  that,  by  the 
time  he  had  knocked  this  foul  player  on  the  head, 
his  mouth  was  scarce  able  to  contain  it.         Carew. 

Pl.\'yfellow,  pli'f^i-l6.  n.  s.  [play  and 
felloiv.']  Companion  in  amusement. 

Inconstant  in  his  choice  of  his  friends,  or  rather 
never  having  a  friend  but  playfdlmcs,  of  whom, 
when  he  was  weary,  he  could  no  otherwise  rid  iiim- 
self  than  by  killing  them.  Sidney. 

She  seem'd  still  back  unto  the  land  to  look, 
And  her  playfelloics  aid  to  call,  and  fear 
The  dashing  of  the  waves.  Spenser. 

Your  precious  self  had  not  then  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  playfellow.  Shakspeare. 

Mischance  and  son-ow  go  along  with  you! 
Heart's  discontent  and  sour  affliction 
Be  plaijftUoios  to  keep  you  company!      Shakspeare. 

This  was  the  play  at  which  Nero  staked  three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  pounds  three 
shillings  and  four  pence  upon  every  cast;  where  did 
he  find  playfellows?  ArhxUhnot. 

Pla'yful,  pli'ful.  adj.  [play  and  full.'] 
Sportive;  full  of  levity. 

He  is  scandalized  at  youth  for  being  lively,  and 
at  childhood  for  being  playjul.  Spectator. 

Pla'ygame,  pli'gime,  7i.  s.  [play  and 
game.]   Play  of  children. 

That  liberty  alone  gives  the  true  relish  to  their 
ordinary  playgames.  Locke. 

Pla'yhouse,  pli'hoise.  n.  s.  [play  and 
house.]  House  where  dramatick  per- 
formances are  represented. 

These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  playhouse, 
and  fight  for  bitten  apples.  Sliakspeare. 

He  hurries  me  from  the  playhouse  and  scenes 
there,  to  the  bear-garden.  Stilling  fleet. 

I  am  a  sufficient  theatre  to  myself  of  ridiculous 
actions,  without  expecting  company  either  in  a  court 
or  playhouse.  Dryden. 

Shakspeai-e,  whom  you  and  ev'ry  playhouse  bill 
Stile  the  divine,  the  matchless,  what  you  will, 
For  gain,  not  glory,  wing'd  his  roving  flight, 
And  gi-ew  immortal  in  his  own  despight.  Pope. 

Pla'ypleasure,  pla'plSzh-ure.  n.  s.  [play 
and  pleasure.]  Idle  amusement. 

He  taketh  a  kind  of  playpleasure  in  looking  upon 
the  fortunes  of  others.  Baccn. 

PL.VYSOME,  pli'sAm.   adj.  [filay  and 

someP]   Wanton;  full  of  levity. 
Pla'ysomeness,  pli'sum-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

filaysome.]  Wantonness;  levity. 
Pla'ytuixg,    plaV/nng.    n.    s.   [filay    and 
thing.]  Toy;  thing  to  play  with. 

0  Castalio!  thou  hast  caught 
My  foolish  heart;  and  like  a  tender  child. 
That  trusts  his  plaything  to  another  hand, 
I  fear  its  harm,  and  fain  would  have  it  back. 

Oliray. 
A  child  knows  his  nurse,  and  by  degrees  (he  play- 
things of  a  little  more  advanced  age.  Locke. 
The  servants  should  be  hindered  from  making  court 
to  them,  by  giving  them  fruit  and  ;)/ai/</iings.  Locke. 
O  Richard, 
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Would  fortune  calm  her  present  rage. 
And  give  us  playthings  for  our  age. 

Allow  him  but  the  playtliing  of  a  pen, 
lie  ne'er  rebels  or  plots  like  other  men.  Pope. 

Pla'ywright,  pli'ritc.  n.  s.  [play  and 
nvright.]    A  maker  of  plays. 

He  enc^ed  much  in  the  character  he  had  liv'd  in; 
and  Horace's  rule  for  a  play  may  as  well  be  applied 
to  him  as  api<ji/ic»-jg/it.  Pope. 

Plea,  pl^.--?  ?».  a.  [/ilaid,  «ld  French.] 

1.  The  act  or  form  of  pleading, 

2.  Thing  offered  or  demanded  in  plead- 
ing. 

The  magnificoes  have  all  pei-suaded  with  him; 
But  none  can  drive  him  from  his  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture  of  justice  and  his  bond.       Shakspeare. 

Their  respect  of  persons  was  expressed  in  judicial 
process,  in  giving  rash  sentence  in  favour  of  the  rich, 
withoul  ever  staying  to  hear  the  plea,  or  weigh  the 
reasons  of  the  poor's  cause.  Kcltleteell. 

3.  Allegation. 

They  tow'rds  the  throne  supreme. 
Accountable,  made  haste,  to  make  appear 
With  righteous  p/eo,  their  utmost  vigilance.  J\Jillon. 
4;  An  apology;  an  excuse. 
The  fiend,  with  necessity. 
The  tyrant's  plea,  excus'd  his  devilish  deeds. 

Milton. 

Thou  determin'st  weakness  for  no  plea.     Milton. 

When  such  occasions  are. 

No  plea  must  serve;  'tis  cruelty  to  spare.    DenJiam. 

Whoever  argues  in  defence  of  absolute  power  in 

a  single  person,  though  he  offers  the  old  pbnsible 

plea,  ihat  it  is  his  opinion,  which  he  cannot  help, 

unless  he  be  convinced,  ought  to  be  treated  as  the 

common  enemy  of  mankind.  Swift. 

To  Pleach,  pl6tsh.2*7  z'.  a.  [plesser,  Fr.] 

To  bend;  to  interweave.    Not  in  use. 

Would'st  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 

Thy  master  thus,  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  down 

His  corrigible  neck?  Shakspeare. 

•Steal  into  the  pleached  bower, 
Where  honey-suckles  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakspeare. 

To  PLEAD,  plede.227  x,.  „.  [/Uaider,  Fr.] 

1.  To  argue  before  a  court  of  justice. 

To  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty;  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

O  that  one  might  plead  for  a  man  with  God,  as  a 
man  pleadeth  for  his  neighbour.  Job. 

Of  beauty  sing; 
Let  others  govern  or  defend  the  state. 
Plead  at  the  bar,  or  manage  a  debate.     Granville. 

Lawyers  and  divines  write  down  short  notes  in 
order  to  preach  or  plead.  Walts. 

2.  To  speak  in  an  argumentative  or  per- 
suasive way  for  or  against;  to  reason 
with  another. 

I  am 
To  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain.  Shaksp. 

Who  is  he  that  will  plead  with  me.'  for  now  if  I 
hold  my  tongue,  I  shall  give  up  the  ghost.  Job. 

If  nature  plead  not  in  a  parent's  heart, 
Pity  my  tears,  and  pity  her  desert.  Dryden. 

It  must  be  no  ordinary  way  of  reasoning,  in  a 
man  that  is  pleading  for  the  natural  power  of  kings, 
and  against  all  compact,  to  bring  for  proof  nn  ex- 
ample, where  his  own  account  founds  all  tlie  right 
upon  compact.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  offered  as  a  pica. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  poivcr  may  plead  for  me; 
With  no  less  ardour  1  my  claim  pursue; 
I  love,  and  cannot  yield  her  even  to  you.     Dryden 
To  Plead,  plcide.  v.  a. 

1.  To  defend;  to  discuss. 

Will  you,  we  shew  our  title  to  the  crown.' 
If  not,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field.  SkaAsp. 

2.  To  allege  in  pleading  or  argument. 
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Don  Sebastian  came  forth  to  entreat,  that  they 
might  part  tvith  iheir  arms  like  soldiers;  it  was  told 
bim,  tlmt  tlicy  could  not  justly  ;>/ea(/ law  of  nations, 
for  that  they  were  not  lawful  enemies.  Spenser. 
If  they  will  plead  against  me  my  reproach,  know 
that  God  hath  overthri;Wii  me.  Job. 

5.   To  otter  as  an  excuse. 

I  will  neither  plead  my  age  nor  sickness,  in  ex- 
cuse of  faults.  Dryden. 
Plea'dable,  pli'da-bl.  adj.  [from  filead.'\ 
Capable  to  be  alleged  in  plea. 

I  ought  to  be  discharged  from  this  information, 
because  this  privilege  is  pleadable  at  law.    Dryden. 
Pi.ea'der,  ple'dvir.'"*  n.  s.   \_plaideury   Fr. 
frocn  plead.'] 

1.  One  who  argues  in  a  court  of  justice. 

The  brief  with  weighty  crimes  was  charg'd. 
On  which  the  pleader  much  enlarg'd.  Swijt. 

2.  One  who  speaks  for  or  against. 

If  you 

Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tongue 

Might  stop  our  countryman.  Shaksp. 

So  fair  a  pleader  any  cause  may  gain.     Dryden. 

Plea'ding,  pie  cring.''^o  ?2.  s.  [irom  plead.] 

Act  or  form  of  pleading. 

If  the  heavenly  folk  should  know 
These  pleadings  in  the  court  below.  Swift. 

Plea'sance,  ple'zdnse.^^*  n.  s.  [filaisanct, 
Fr.]  Gayety;  pleasantry;  merriment. 
Obsolete. 

Tiie  lovely  pleasance  and  the  lofty  pride 
Cannot  expressed  be  by  any  art.  Spenser, 

Her  words  she  drowned  with  laughing  vain, 
And  wanting  grace  in  utt'ring  of  the  same, 
That  turned  all  her  pleasance  to  a  scoffing  game. 

Spenser. 

Oh  that  men   should  put  an  enemy  into  their 

mouths,  to  steal  away  their  brains!  that  we  should 

with  joy,  pleasance,  revel  and  applause,  transform 

ourselves  into  beasts!  Shaksp 

PLE  A.'SANT,  pldz'zant.234  adj.  \_plaisant, 
French.] 

1.  Dtlightful;  giving  delight. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shaksp. 

What  most  he  should  dislike,  seems  pleasant  to 

him; 

What  like,  offensive.  Shaksp. 

How  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to 

dwell  in  unity!  Psalms. 

Verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.        Milton. 

2.  Grateful  to  the  senses. 

Sweeter  thy  discourse  is  to  my  ear, 
Than  fruits  of  palm-tree  pleasantest  to  thirst. 

J^ilton. 

3.  Good-humoured;  cheerful. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasant  fellow. 

Mdison. 

4.  Gay;  lively;  merry. 

Let  neither  the  power  nor  ijuality  of  the  great, 
or  the  wit  of  the  pleasant,  prevail  with  us  to  flatter 
the  vices,  or  applaud  the  prophaneness  of  wicked 
men.  Rogers. 

5.  Trifling;  adapted  rather  to  mirth  than 
use. 

They,  who  would  prove  their  idea  of  infinite  to  be 
positive,  seem  to  do  it  by  a  pleasant  argument,  ta- 
ken from  the  negation  of  an  end,  which  being  ne- 
gative, the  negation  of  it  is  positive.  Locke. 
Plea'santly,  pl^z'zdnt-1^.  adv.  [from 
pleasant.] 

1.  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give  delight. 

2.  Gayly;  merrily;  in  good  humour. 

King  James  was  wont  pleasantly  to  say,  that  the 
duke  of  Buckingham  had  given  him  a  secretary, 
who  could  neither  write  nor  read.  Clarendon. 

3.  Lightly;  ludicrously. 
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Eustathius  is  of  opinion,  that  Ulysses  speaks  plea- 
santly to  Elpenor.  Broome. 
Flea'santness,  pldz'zant-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
pleasant.] 

1.  Delightfulness;  state  of  being  pleasant. 
Doth  not  the  pleasantness  of  this  place  carry  in  it- 
self sufficient  rewai-d?  Sidney 

2.  Gayety;  cheerfulness;  merriment. 
It  was  refreshing,  but  composed,  like  the  plea- 
santness of  youth  tempered  with  the  gravity  of  age. 

South. 

He  would  fain  put  on  some  pleasantness,  but  was 

not  able  to  conceal  his  vexation.  Tillotson. 

Plea'santry,  pl6z'zan-tre.  n.  s.  \_plaisan- 
terie^  Fr.J 

1 .  Gayety;  merriment. 
The  harshness  of  reasoning  is  not  a  little  softened 

and  smoothed  by  the  effusions  of  mirth  and  pleasan- 
try. Mdison. 
Such  kinds  of  pleasantry  are  disingenuous  in  cri- 
ticism, the  greatest  masters  appear  serious  and  in- 
structive. Addison. 

2.  Sprightly  saying;  lively  talk. 
The  grave  abound  in  pleasantries,  the  dull  in  re- 

pai'tees  and  points  of  wit.  Mdison. 

To  Please,  pl6ze.^-''  v.  a.  [placeO)  Latin; 
plaire.)  Fr.J 

1.  To  delight;  to  gratify;  to  humour. 
They  plea&e  themselves  in  the  children  of  stran- 
gers. Isaiah. 

Whether  it  were  a  whistling  wind,  or  a  pleasing 
fall  of  water  running  violently.  Wisdom. 

Thou  canst  not  be  so  pkas''d  at  liberty. 
As  1  shall  be  to  find  thou  dar'st  be  free.      Dryden. 

Leave  such  to  trifle  with  more  grace  and  ease. 
Whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  foUies  please.  Pope. 

2.  To  satisfy;  to  content. 
Doctor  Pinch, 

Establish  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 

And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Shttkspeare. 
What  next  I  bring  shall  please 
Thy  wish  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.'         Milton. 

3.  To  obtain  favour  from:  to  be  pleased 
ivit/iy  is  to  approve;  to  favour. 

This  is  my  beloved  son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleas- 
ed. Matthew. 
I  have  seen  thy  face,  and  thou  wast  pleased  with 
me.  Genesis. 

Fickle  their  state  whom  God 
Most  favours:  who  can  please  him  long.'        Milton. 
i.   To  be  Pleased.    To  like.    A  word  of 
ceremony. 

Many  of  our  most  skilful  painters  were  pleased  to 
recommend  this  author  to  me,  as  one  who  perfectly 
understood  the  loiles  of  painting.  Dryden. 

To  Please,  pl^ze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  pleasure. 
What  pleasing  seem'd,  for  her  now  pleases  more. 

Milton. 

1  found  something  that  was  more  pleasing  in  them, 

than  my  ordinary  prod'ictions.  Dryden. 

2.  To  gain  approbation. 
Tlieir  wine  offerings  shall  not  be  pleasing  unto 

him.  Hosea. 

3.  To  like;  to  choose. 
Spirits,  freed  from  mortal  laws,  with  ease. 

Assume  what  sexes  and  what  shapes  they  please. 

Pope. 

4.  To  condescend;  to  comply.     A  word 
of  ceremony. 

Please  you,  lords. 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet.    Shaksp. 
The  first  words  that  1  learnt  were,  to  express  my 
desire,  that  he  would  please  to  give  me  my  liberty. 

Swift. 
Plea'ser,  pl^'zfir.ss  n.  s,  [from  please.] 

One  that  courts  favour. 
Plea'singly,    pl6'aing-l^.     a^v.    [from 
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pleasing.]  In  such  a  manner  as  to  give 

delight. 

Plea£i,igly  troublesome  thought  and  remembrance 

have  bten  to  me  since  1  left  you.  Suckling. 

Thus  to  herself  she  pleasingly  began.       Milton. 

The  end  of  the  artist  is  pleasingly  to  deceive  the 

eye.  Drxjden. 

He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds. 
Surprizes,  vaiies,  and  conceals  tlie  bounds.     Pope. 
Plea'singness,  ple'zing-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
plea-nng.]     Quality  of  giving  delight. 
Plea'seman,  pl^ze'min.  n.  s.  [please  and 
man.]     A  pickthank;   an  officious  fel- 
low. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  pleaseman,  some  slight 
zany, 
That  knows  the  trick  to  make  my  lady  laugh. 
Told  our  intents.  Shaksp. 

Plea'surable,  pl^zh'6r-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
pleasure.]    Delightful;  full  of  pleasure. 

Planting  of  orchards  is  very  profitable,  as  well  as 
pleasurable.  Bacon. 

it  aflbrds  a  pleasurable  habitation  iu  every  part, 
and  that  is  the  line  ecliptick.  Brown. 

There  are,  that  the  compounded  fluid  drain 
From  different  mixtures;  so  the  blended  streams, 
Each  mutually  correcting  each,  create 
A  pleasurable  medley .  Philips. 

Our  ill-judging  thought 
Hardly  enjoys  ihe  pleasurable  taste.  Piior. 

PLEA'SURE,  pl^zh'ure.^^*""  n.  s.  \plai- 
sir,  French.] 

1.  Delight;   gratification  of  the  mind  or 
senses. 

Pleasure  in  general,  is  the  consequent  apprehen- 
sion of  a  suitable  object,  suitably  applied  to  a  right- 
ly disposed  faculty.  South. 

A  cause  of  men's  takiug  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
others,  is,  that  poor  spiritedness  that  accompanies 
guilt.  South. 

In  hollow  caves  sweet  echo  quiet  lies; 
Her  name  with  pleasure  once  she  taught  the  shore, 
Now  Daphne's  dead,  and  pleasure  is  no  more.  Pope". 

2.  Loose  gratification. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty. 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shaksp. 

Behold  yon  dame  does  shake  the  head  to  hear  of 
pleasure''s  name.  Shaksp. 

Not  sunk  in  carnal  pleasure.  Milton, 

3.  Approbation. 

The  Lord  taketh  pleasure  in  them  that  fear  him. 

Psalms . 

i.  What  the  will  dictates. 

Use  your  pleasure;  if  your  love  do  not  persuade 
you  to  come,  let  not  my  letter.  Shaksp. 

He  will  do  his  pleasure  on  Babylon.  Jsaiah. 

>.  Choice;  arbitrary  will. 

We  ascribe  not  only  effects  depending  on  the  na- 
tural period  of  time  unto  aibitrary  calculations,  and 
such  as  vary  at  pleasure,  but  confirm  our  tenets  by 
the  uncertain  account  of  others.  Brown. 

Half  their  fleet  offends 
His  open  side,  and  high  above  him  shews; 
Upon  the  rest  at  pleasure  he  descends, 
And  doubly  harm'd,  he  double  harm  bestows. 

Dryden- 

Raise  tempests  at  your  pleafrure.  Dryden. 

We  can  at  pleasure  move  several  parts  of  our  bo- 
dies. Locke. 

All  the  land  in  their  dominions  being  acquired  by 
conquest,  was  disposed  by  them  according  to  their 
pleasure.  £rbuthnot- 

To  Plea'sure,  pl^zh'ure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  please;  to   gratify.     This 
word,  though   supported  by  good  au- 
thority, is,  1  think,  inelegant. 
Things,  thus  set  in  order. 
Shall  further  thy  harvest,  and  pleasure  thee  best. 

Tusser, 
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I  count  it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  that  I 
cannot  pteojrure  such  an  honourable  gentleman. 

Shakspeare. 
If  what  pleases  him,  shall  pleasure  you. 
Fight  closer,  or  good  faith  you'll  catch  a  blow. 

Shdcspeare. 

When  the  way  of  pleasuring  and  displeasuring 

lietL  by  the  favourite,  it  is  impossible  any  should  be 

overgreat.  £acon. 

Nay,  the  birds  rural  musick  too 
Is  as  melodious  and  as  free, 

As  if  tbty  sung  to  pleasure  you.  Cowley. 

Nothing  is  difficult  to  love;  it  will  make  a  man 
cross  bis  own  inchnations  to  pleasure  them  whom  he 
loves.  Tillotson. 

Plea'surefui.,  pl^zh'ure-ful.  adj.  [/ilea- 
sure  and  full.^  Pleasant;  delightful. 
Obsolete. 

This  country,  for  the  fruitfulness  of  the  land  and 

the  couveniency  of  the  sea,  hath  been  reputed  a 

very  commodious  and  p/eas«re/u/  country.       Mhot. 

Plebei'ax,  ple-b6'yai).^"  n.  s.  [jilebe'ien^ 

Frencii;  /liebciusy  Latin.]     One  of  the 

lower  people. 

You're  plebeians,  if  they  be  senators.        Shaksp. 

Upon  the  least  intervals  of  peace,  the  quarrels 

between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  would  revive 

Swift. 
Pledei'an,  pl6-b6'yan."*  adj. 

1.  Popular;  consisting  of  mean  persons. 

As  swine  are  to  gardens,  so  are  tumults  to  parlia- 
ments, and  piebeion  concoui-ses  to  publick  counsels. 

King  Charles. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  lower  ranks. 

He  through  the  midst  unmaik'd. 
In  shew  plebeian  angel  militant 
Of  lowest  order.  Milton. 

3.  Vulgar;  low;  common. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms; 
cr  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  as  the  ancients  used,  they  be  but  shifts  of  ig- 
norance. Bacon. 

The  differences  of  mouldable  and  not  mouldable, 
scissible  and  not  scissib.e,  arep2e6eian  notions. 

Bacon. 

Dishonour  not  the  vengeance  I  rfesign'd 
A  queen!  and  own  a  base  pZefteian  miud!    Dryden. 
Pledge,   pl^dje.    n     s.    [jilcii^e,  French; 
/lieggio,   Italian.] 

1.  Any  thing  put  to  pawn. 

2.  A  gage;  any  thing  given  by  way  of 
warrant  or  security;  a  pawn. 

These  men  at  the  first  were  only  pitied:  the  great 
humility,  zeal,  and  devotion,  which  appeared  to  be 
in  them,  was  in  all  men's  opinion  a  pledge  of  their 
harmless  meaning.  Hooker. 

If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons; 
There  is  my  pledge,  I'll  pro>e  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

That  voice  their  liveliest  pledge 
Of  hope  in  fears  and  dangers.  Milton. 

Money  is  necessary  both  for  counters  and  for 
pledges,  and  carrying  it  with  even  reckoning  and  se- 
curity. Locke. 

Hymen  shall  be  aton'd,  shall  join  two  hearts. 
And  Aribert  shall  be  the  pledge  of  peace.       Rowe. 

The  deliverance  of  Israel  out  of  E-iypt  by  the  mi- 
nistry of  Moses,  was  intended  for  a  type  and  pledge 
of  th'*  spiritual  deliverance  which  was  to  come  by 
Christ.  .Kelson. 

3.  A  surety;  a  hail;  an  hostage. 

What  purpose  could  there  be  of  treason,  when 
the  Guianiaiis  offered  to  leave  pledges,  six  for  one.' 

RaU-^h 
Good  sureties  will  we  have  for  thy  return, 
And  at  thy  plcJge.s'  peril  keep  thy  day.        Dnjdin 
To  Pledge,    pledjc.    v.   a.  [^/liciger,   Fr. 

fiieggiaire,,  Ita.iaii.] 
i.  To  put  in  pawn. 
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Asleep  and  naked  as  an  Indian  lay, 
An  honest  factor  stole  a  gem  away. 
He  idedg'd  it  to  the  knight,  the  knight  had  wit, 
So  kept  the  diamond  and  the  rogue  was  bit.    Pope. 

2.  To  give  as  warrant  or  security. 

3.  To  secure  by  a  pledge. 

I  accept  her; 
And  here  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  invite  to  drink,  by  accepting  the 
cup  or  health  after  another. 

The  fellow,  that 
Parts  bread  with  him  and  pledges 
The  breath  of  him  in  a  divided  draught, 
Is  the  readiest  man  to  kill  him.  Shakspeare. 

To  you  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. — 

— I  pledge  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

That  flexaminous  orator  began  the  king  of  Horae- 

bia's  health;  he  presently  pie^^^d  it.  Hmi'el. 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick;  this  whining  love  despise; 

Pledge  me,  my  friend,  and  drink  till  thou  be'st  wise. 

Cowley. 
Ple'dget,  pl^d'jit.fls  n.  *.  [filagghe,  Dut.] 
A  small  mass  of  lint. 
I  applied  a  pledget  of  basilicoD.  Wisemtm. 

Ple'iades,  ple'ya-d^z.  }    n.    s.  \fileiades, 
Ple'iads,  pl^'yadz.        ^    Latin;  -xXeixhi.^ 
A  northern  constellation. 

The  pleiades  before  him  danc'd, 

Shedding  sweet  Lnflueuce.  Milton. 

Then  sailors  quarter'd  beav'u.  and  found  a  name 

For  pleiads,  hyads,  and  the  northern  car.     Di-yden. 

Ple'narxly,  plen'a-r6-16.  adv.  [from/z/e- 

naryr\     Fully;  completely. 

The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause,  and  ought  to 

be  determined  plenarily.  ^^yliffe. 

Ple'nariness,  pl^n'a-re-nds.  n.  s.   [from 

Jtlenary.^     Fulness;  completeness. 
PLE'NARY,  pl^i/a-r^,  or  pl^'na-r^.  adj. 
[ivom  fi/enus,  Latin.]   Full;  complete. 

1  am  far  from  denying  that  compliance  on  my 
part,  for  plenary  consent  it  was  not,  to  his  destruc- 
tion. King  Charlfs. 
The  cause  is  made  a  plenary  cause.  Jlyliffe. 
A  treatise  on  a  subject  should  htplena^'y  or  full, 
so  that  nothing  may  be  wanting,  nothing  which  is 
proper  omitted.  Walts. 
Ple'nary,    pl^n'a-i-6,    or   ple'na-r^.    n.   s. 
Decisive  procedure. 

Institution  without  induction  does  not  make  a 
pltnary  against  the  king,  where  he  has  a  title  lo 
present.  ^iyliffe. 

Plenilu'nary,  pl^n-ne-lu'na-rd.  adj. 
[from  /ile?iilunium,  Latin.]  Relating  to 
the  full  moon. 

If  we  add  the  two  Egyptian  days  in  eveiy  month, 
the  inlcrlunaiy  and  plenilunai-y  exemptions,  there 
would  rise  above  an  hundred  more  Brown, 

Plenitotence,  ple-nip'po-t^nse.  n.  s. 
[^from  Jilenus  and  fiotentia,  Lat.]  Ful- 
ness of  power. 
Ple'nipotent,  pl^-nip'po-tent.  adj.  [pie- 
nifiotens,  Latin.]  Invested  with  full 
pi.wcr. 

My  substitutes  I  send  you,  and  create 
Plerdpotent  on  eaith,  of  matchless  might 
Issuing  from  me.  Milton. 

Plenipote'ntiart,  pl^n-nd-p6-t^n'sha-i^ 
71.  s.  [fileni/ioeentiaire,  Fr.]  A  nego- 
tiator invested  with  full  power 

They  were  only  the  plenipoteiUiary  monks  of  the 

patriaichal  monks.  '     SlUlingfleel. 

le'nist,  pi^'nist."**  n.  s.  [from  fihnus, 

Latin.]     One  that  holds  all  spaci;  to  im 

full  of  matter. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vacuists  would  hav. 
empty,  because  devoid  of  air,  the  pltnists  do  not 
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prove  replenished  with  subtle  matter  by  any  sensi- 
ble effects.  Boyle. 
Ple'vitude,  pl^n'n^-tude.   n.  s.   [plenitu- 
do^  from  filenus,  Lat.  /ilenilude,  Fr.] 

1.  Fulness;  the  contrary  to  vacuity. 

If  there  were  every  where  an  absolute  plenitude 
and  density  without  any  pores  between  the  particles 
of  bodies,  all  bodies  of  equal  dimensions  would  con- 
tain an  equal  quantity  of  matter,  and  consequently 
be  equally  ponderous.  Bentley. 

2.  Repletion;  animal  fulness;  plethory. 

Relaxation  from  plenitude  is  cured  by  spare  diet. 

ArbvUhnot. 
.1.  Exuberance;  abundance. 

The  plenitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  dispensing 
was  the  main  question.  Bacon. 

4.  Completeness. 

The  plenitiuie  of  William's  fame 
Can  no  accumulated  stores  receive.  Prior. 

Ple'nteous,  pl^n'tshils.2"  adj.  [from 
filenty.^ 

1.  Copious;  exuberant;  abundant;  plenti- 
ful. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Now  plenteous  these  acts  cf  hateful  strife.    MiUon. 
Lab'ring  the  soil  and  reaping  plenteotis  crop. 

Milton. 
Two   plenteous    fountains    the    whole    prospect 
crowii'd; 
This  through  the  gardens  leads  its  streams  around. 

Pope. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile. 

Take  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  in  the  seven 
plenteo^is  years.  Ge»iesi5. 

Ple'nteously,  pldn'tshiis-le.  adv.  [from 
filenteousJ]  Copiously;  abundantly;  ex- 
uberantly; plentifully. 

Thy  due  from  me  is  tears, 
W'hich  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness 
Shall,  Odear  father,  pay  Ihcc  plentcoiisly.  Sliaksp. 

God  created  the  great  whales  and  each 
Soul  living,  each  that  crept,  which  plenteouslu 
The  waters  generated.  MiUon. 

God  proves  us  in  this  life,  that  he  may  the  more 

plenteoiisly  reward  us  in  the  next.  fVake. 

Ple'nteousness,     pl^n'tslu'is-nes.    n.    a. 

[from  plenteous.'^   Abundance;  frrtility; 

plenty. 

The  seven  years  of  plenteousness  in  Egypt  were 
ended.  Genesis. 

Ple'ntiful,  plen'te-ful.  adj.  [ftlenty  and 
/uil.']  Copious;  abundant;  exuberant; 
fruitful.  This  is  rather  used  in  prose 
than  fdcnteous. 

To  Anialthea  he  gave  a  country,  bending  like  a 
horn;  whence  the  tale  of  Amalthea'sp/enlijii/  horn. 

Raltigh. 

He  that  is  plentiful  in  expences,  will  hardly  be 
preserved  from  decay.  Bacon. 

If  it  be  a  longwinteritis  commooly  a  more  p/en- 
tiful  year.  Bacon. 

When  they  had  a  plentiful  harvest,  the  farmer 
had  hardly  any  corn.  VEstrange. 

Alcibiades  was  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  ex- 
cellent education,  and  a  plentiful  fortune.       Swifl. 

Ple'ntifuu-y,  pleii't^-ful  <^.  adv.  [fiom 
fikniiful.~\     Copiously    abu:  tiantly- 

They  were  not  multiplied  before,  but  they  were 
at  that  time  plentifully  encreasec'.  Brown. 

Bern  is  plentifully  furnished  with  water,  there 
being  a  great  multitude  of  fountains.  ^'Iddison. 

Ple'ntifulxess  pl^n'te-ful  i,d'3.'t.A.|^^tioin 

file7itifid.~\     The  state  of  bi.nig    pLnti- 

ful;  a:nii'.dance;  feriility. 
PLL'N'TY,    piea'i^.   n.   s.  [from  filtnuny 

Lai.  fiiii.] 
I .   Abundance;  such  a  quantity  as  ib  more 

than  enough. 
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Peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenties  and  Joyful  birth . 

Shakspeare . 
What  makes  land,  as  well  as  other  things,  dear, 
is  plenty  of  buyers,  and  but  few  sellers;  and  so  plen- 
ty of  sellers  and  tevf  buyers  makes  land  cheap. 

Locke. 

2.  Fruitfulness;  exuberance. 

The  teeming  clouds 
Descend  in  gladsome  plenty  o'er  the  world.  Thmns. 

3.  It  is   used,   1    ihink,  barbarously,   tor 
filenti/uL 

To  grass  with  thy  calves, 
Where  water  is  plenty.  Twser. 

If  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  ivould 
give  no  man  a  reason  on  compulsion.  Sliakip. 

4.  A  siale  in  which  enougn  is  had  and  en- 
joyed. 

Ye  shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  praise 
the  Lord.  Joel. 

Whose  grievance  is  satiety  of  ease. 
Freedom  their  pain,  and  plenty  their  disease  Harte. 
Pleonasm,  pid'o-nazm.  n.  s.  [fileonasme. 
French; /i/conasmMs,  Latin.T  ,\  figure 
of  rhetorick,  by  which  more  words  are 
used  ih^n  are  necessary. 
Plesh,  pi^sh.  n.  s.  [a  word  used  by 
Spenser  instead  oi  filas/i,  for  the  conve- 
nience of  rhyme.]  A  puddle;  a  boggy 
marsh. 

Out  of  the  wound  the  red  blood  flowed  fresh, 
That  underneath  his  feet  soon  made  a  purple  olesli. 

Speiiser. 
PLETHORA,  pl6t/i'6-rL*6^^o:i  „.  s.  [from 
jrAjjfliwfflt.j  The  state  in  which  tne  ves- 
sels are  fuller  of  humours  than  is  agree- 
able to  a  natural  state  or  health;  arises 
either  from  a  diminution  of  some  natu- 
ral evacuations,  or  from  debauch  and 
feeding  higher  or  more  in  quantity  than 
the  ordinary  powers  of  the  viscera  can 
digest:  evacuations  and  exercise  are  its 
remedies. 

The  diseases  of  the  fluids  are  a  plethora,  or  too 

great  abundance  of  laudable  juices.         Arbulhnot. 

Plethore'tick,    pl6M-6r^t'ik.    >       adj. 

Pletho'rick,   pl6-^A6r'ik.«09        3   [ivora 

fdetfiora.']     Having  a  full  habit. 

The  fluids,  as  they  consist  of  spirit,  water,  salts, 
oil,  and  terrestrial  parts,  differ  according  to  the  re- 
dundance of  tlie  whole  or  of  any  of  these;  and  there- 
fore the  plelhorick  aie  phlegmatick,  oily,  saline, 
earthy,  or  diy.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ple'thory,  ^\hth'b-\'k.^°^  n.  s.  \jilethore., 
French;  from  TrM^ufotT^  Fulness  of  ha- 
bit. 

In  too  great  repletion,  the  elastick  force  of  the 
tube  throws  the  fluid  with  too  great  a  force,  and 
subjects  the  animal  to  the  diseases  depending  upon 
a  plethory.  Jirbullmot. 

Ple'vin,  pl^v'vin.  n.  s.  [fileu-vine,  Frtnch; 
/ilevi?iu,  law  Latin.]     In  law,  a  warrant 
or  assurance.     See  Replevin.      Did. 
PLEU'RISY,   plu're-s6.   n.  s.  \_TXevfiTti; 
fileuresie,  French;  fileuritis.,  Lut.]       An 
inflammation  of  the  pleura,  though  it  is 
hardly   distinguishable  from  an  inflam- 
mation ot  any  other  part  ot  the  breast, 
which  are  all  from  the  same  cause,  a 
stagnated   blood;   and  are  to  be   reme- 
died by  evacuation,  suppuration,  or  ex- 
pectoration, or  all  together.        Quincy. 
Pleuri'tical,  plu-rit'ie-kal.  >    adj.  [from 
Pleu'ritick,  piu-ril'tik.'^'"*    \    fileurisy.'] 
1.  Diseasedwitn  a  pleurisy. 
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The  viscous  matter,  which  lies  like  leather  upon 
the  extravasated  blood  of  pleurUick  people  mav 
be  dissolved  by  a  due  degree  of  heat,  jirbuthnot 
-.   JJenoting  a  picuiiby. 

His  blood  was  pleurilical,  it  had  neither  colour 

PLl  ABLL,  pli'^-bh-^'s  adj.  [/liiablc,  horn 
filler,  Fr.  to  bend.] 

1.  Easy  to  be  bent;  flexible. 
Though  an  act  be  never  so  sinful,  they  will  strip 

It  of  its  guilt,  and  make  the  very  law  so  pliable  and 
bending,  that  it  shall  be  impossible  to  be  broke. 

Whether  the  diflferent  motions  of  the  animal  spi- 
rits may  have  any  etlect  on  the  mould  01  the  face, 
when  the  lineaments  are  pliable  and  tender,  I  shall 
leave  to  the  curious.  Mdison 

2.  Flexible  of  disposition;  easy  to  be  per- 
suaded. 

Pli'ableness,    pli'd-bl-n^s.   n.   s.    [from 
filiadle.^ 

1.  Flexibility;  easiness  to  be  bent. 

2.  Flexibility  of  mind. 

God's  preventing  graces,  which  have  thus  fitted 
the  soil  for  the  kindly  seeds-time,  planted  pliable- 
7iess,  humility  in  the  heart.  Hammond. 

Compare  the   ingenuous  pliableness  to   virtuous 

counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  iresh  out  of  the  hands 

of  nature,  with   the  confirmed  obstinacy  in  most 

sorts  of  sin,  that  is  to  be  found  in  an  aged  sinner 

D      /  '4  i>outh. 

Pli  ANCY,   pii'an-se.   n.  s.  [from  filianc] 
Easiness  to  be  uent. 

Had  not  exercise  been  necessary,  nature  would 
not  have  given  such  an  activity  to  the  limbs,  and 
such  a  pliancy  to  every  pait,  as  produces  those  com- 
pr(  ssions  and  extensions  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tioii  of  sued  a  system.  Mdison. 

PLl'AN  1  ,  pii  ant.  adj.  \_filiane,  Fr.j 

1.  Bending;  luugh;  flexile;  flexible;  lithe; 
limber. 

An  anatomist  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's 
tongue,  and  examine  whether  the  fibres  may  not  be 
made  up  of  a  finer  and  more  pliant  thread.     Upect. 

2,  Easy  to  take  a  form. 

Particles  of  heav'nly  fire. 
Or  earth  but  new  divided  from  the  sky. 
And  pliant  still  retain'd  th'  etherial  energy.   Dryd 

As  the  wax  melts  that  to  the  flame  1  hold. 
Pliant  and  warm  may  still  her  heart  remain, 
Soft  to  the  print,  but  ne'er  turn  hard  again. 

Granville. 
.  Easily  complying. 

In  languages  the  tongue  is  more  pliant  to  all 
sounds,  the  joints  more  supple  to  all  feats  of  activi- 
ty, in  youth  than  afterwards  Bacon. 

Those,  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.  Swift. 

Easily  persuaded. 

The  will  was  then  ductile  and  pliant  to  right  rea- 
son, it  met  the  dictates  of  a  clarified  understanding 
_,'>*'f«'ay.  5ow«/t. 

Pliantness,    pli'ant-n^s.     n.    s.     [from 
filiayit.']    Flexibility;  toughness. 

Greatness  of  weight,  closeness' of  parts,  fixation, 

phantness  or  softness.  Bacon. 

Pli'cature,  piik'ka  tiire.     ^  n.  s.  Ifilica- 

Plica'tion,  ple-ka'shfin."2  J     tura,  from 

filico,  Latin.]     Fold;  double.    Plication 

is  used  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 

Pli'ers,  pli'arz.''8  n.  «.  [from  fily.Ji     An 

instrument  by  which  any  thing  is  laid 

hold  on  to  bend  it. 

Pliers  are  of  two  sorts,  flat-nosed  and  round- 
nosed;  their  office  is  to  hold  and  fasten  upon  a  small 
work,  and  to  fit  it  in  its  place:  the  round-nosed  pli- 
ers are  used  lor  turning  or  boring  wire  or  small  plate 
into  a  circular  form,  jtfown 
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I  made  a  detention  by  a  small  pair  o{ pliers. 

tf'iseman. 
^0  Pli'ght,  plite.  TJ.  a.  [filic/itfu,  Dut.] 
1-   To  pkUge;  to  give    .s  surety, 
ihlc  pltghttd  his  right  hand 
Unto  another  love,  and  to  another  land.      Spenser. 

Saint  Withold 
Met  the  night  mare,  and  her  ninefold. 
Bid  her  alight,  and  her  Irotl.  plight.  Shaksp, 

1  again  in  Henry's  royal  name. 
Give  thee  her  hand  for  sign  ot  plighted  faith. 

-,  Hhakspearc. 

Here  my  inviolable  faith  I  plight, 
Lo,  thou  be  my  defence,  I,  thy  delight.       Dryden. 

New  loves  you  seek, 
New  vows  to  plight,  and  plighted  vows  to  break. 

,,,,  ih-ifden. 

I'll  never  mix  my  plighted  hands  with  thine 
While  such  a  cloud  of  mischiefs  hangs  about  us. 
-     T,     ,      .  J  ^  Jiddison. 

2.  1  o  braid;  to  weave,  [from  filico.  Lat. 
whence  to  ply  or  bend,  and  fiUghty 
filcight,  or  filait,  a  fold  or  flexure.] 

Her  head  she  fondly  would  aguise 
With  gaudie  girlonds,  or  flesh  flowrets  dight 
About  her  neck,  or  rings  of  rushes  plight.   Spenser 

I  took  it  for  a  faivy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live 
And  play  i'  th'  plighted  clouds.  Milton. 

LIGHT,  plite-^s^s  „,  ^,  [This  word  Skiti. 
ner  imagines  to  be  deiived  from  the 
Dutch, /i/ic/K,  ofiice  or  employment;  but 
Junius  observes,  that  plihc.  Sax.  signi- 
fies distress  or  pressing  danger;  whence 
I  suppose  filig/it  was  derived,  it  being 
generally  used  in  a  bad  sense.] 
.  Condition;  state. 

When  as  the  careful  dwarf  had  told, 
And  made  ensample  of  their  mournful  sight 

Unto  his  master,  he  no  ionger  would 
There  dwell  in  peril  of  like  painful  plight.  Spenser. 
I  think  myself  in  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
yo"  are.  Shakspeare. 

Beseech  your  highness, 
My  women  may  be  with  me;  for,  you  see. 
My  plight  requires  it.  Shaksp. 

They  in  lowliest  plight  repentant  stood, 
Pf^ayng.  Milton. 

Thou  must  not  here 
Lie  in  this  miserable  loathsome  plight.        MUton. 

Most  perfect  hero  tried  in  heaviest  plight 
Of  labours  huge  and  hard.  Milton. 

.   Good  case. 

Who  abuseth  his  cattle  and  starves  them  for  meat, 
By  carting  or  plowing,  his  game  is  not  great; 
Where  he  that  with  labour  can  u-e  them  aright, 
Hath  game  to  his  comfort,  and  cattle  in  ijUght.  ' 

T>i     I  ,-^  fTusser. 

Pledge;  gage,  [from  the  verb  J 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  pl^ht,  shall 
carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 
1  r  ^  Shaksp. 

4.  [from  To  plight.-]  A  fold;  a  pucker;  a 
double;  a  purfle;  a  plait. 

Yclad,  for  fear  of  scorcliing  air. 
All  in  a  silken  camus,  lilly  wliite, 
Purfled  upon  with  many  a  folded  plight.      Spenser. 

5.  A  garment  of  some  iiind.  Obsolete. 
Because  my  wrack 

Chanc't  on  his  father's  shore,  he  let  not  lack 
My  plight,  or  coate,  or  cloake,  or  any  thing 
Might  cherish  heat  in  me.  Chapman. 

Plinih,  piinc/i.  n.  s.  [srA/ytfos.]  In  archi- 
teciure,  is  that  square  member  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  to  the  base  of  a 
pillar:  Vitruvius  calls  the  upper  part 
or  abacus  of  the  Tuscan  pillar,  a  filinthy 
because    it   resembles   a   square   tile: 
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moreover,  the  same  denomination  is 
sometimes  given  to  a  tliick  wall,  where- 
in there  are  two  or  three  bricks  advanc- 
ed in  form  ot  a  platband.  Harris. 
To  Plod,  plod.  v.  n.  [/iloeghen,  Dutch; 
Skinner.~j 

1.  To  toil;  to  moil;  to  drudge;  to  travel. 

A  plodding  diligence  brings  us  sooner  to  our 
journey's  end,  than  a  fluttering  way  of  advancing 
by  starts.  L'EstraT)ge. 

He  knows  better  than  any  man,  what  is  not  to 
be  written;  and  never  hazards  himself  so  far  as  to 
fall,  but  plods  on  deliberately,  and  as  a  grave  man 
ought,  puts  his  stafl"  before  him.  Dryden. 

Th'  unietter'd  christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 
Plods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.   Dryden. 

Some  stupid,  plodding,  money-loving  wigbt. 
Who  wins  their  hearts  by  knowing  black  from  white. 

Young. 

2.  To  travel  laboriously. 

Rogues,  plod  away  o'  th'  hoof,  seek  shelter,  pack. 

Shakspearc. 
If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  iu  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day?  Shaksp. 

Hast  thou  not  held  my  stirrup.' 
Bare-headed,  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  1  shook  my  bead.' 

Shakspeare. 
Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  ofiended, 
That  barefoot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 
With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  study  closely  and  dully. 

Universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries; 
As  motion  and  long  during  action  tires 
The  sinetvy  vigour  of  the  traveller.  Shaksp. 

He  plods  to  turn  his  am'rous  suit 
T'  a  plea  in  law,  and  prosecute.  Hudibras, 

She  reason'd  witliout  plodding  long. 
Nor  ever  gave  her  judgment  wrong.  Swift. 

Plo'ddek,  plori'dilr."*  n.  s.  [from  plod.^ 
A  dull  heavy  laborious  man. 

Study  is  like  the  heav'n's  glorious  sun, 
That  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks; 

What  have  continual  piodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others  books?         Shaksp. 
PLO  r,  plot.  n.  s.  [ploc.  Sax.  See  Plat.] 
I.  A  small  extent  of  t^round. 
It  was  a  chosen  plot  of  fertile  land. 
Amongst  wide  waves  sat  like  a  little  nest, 

As  if  it  had  by  nature's  cunning  hand 
Been  choicely  picked  out  from  all  the  rest.  Spenser. 

Plant  ye  with  alders  or  willowes  a  plot, 
Where  yeerely  as  needeth  mo  poles  may  be  sot. 

Tusser. 
This  liketh  mooiy  plots,  delights  in  sedgy  bowei-s. 

Drayton. 
Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villany.  Shaksp. 

Were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose, 
This  mould  of  Marcius,  they  to  dust  would  grind  it, 
And  throw  't  against  the  wind.  Shaksp. 

When  we  mean  to  build, 
We  first  survey  the  plot,  then  draw  the  model. 
And  when  we  see  the  figure  of  the  house. 
Then  we  must  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection   Shaksp. 
Weeds  grow  not  in  the  wild  uncultivated  waste, 
but  in  garden  plots  under  the  negligent  hand  of  a 
gardener.  Locke. 

2.  A  plantation  laid  out. 

Some  goddess  iuhabiteth  this  region,  who  is  the 
soul  of  this  soil;  for  neither  is  any  less  than  a  o-od- 
dess,  worthy  to  be  shrined  in  such  a  heap  of  plea- 
sures; nor  any  less  than  a  goddess  could  have  made 
it  so  perfect  a  plot.  Sidney 

3.  A  form;  a  scheine;  a  plan. 

The  law  of  England  never  was  properly  applied 
unto  the  Irish  nation,  as  by  a  purjio-ed  plot  of  go- 
venimeat,  but  as  they  could  insinuate  and  steal 


themselves  under  the  same  by  their  humble  carriage. 

Spenser. 

4.  [Imagined  by  Skinner  to  be  derived 
from  platform.,  but  evidently  contracted 
from  comfilot^  Fr.]  A  conspiracy;  a  se- 
cret design  formed  against  another. 

I  have  o'erbeard  a  plat  of  death  upon  him. 

Shaksptare. 
Easy  seems  the  thing  to  everj-  one, 
That  nought  could  cross  their  plot,  or  them  suppress. 

iianiel. 
O  think  what  anxious  moments  pass  between 
The  birth  o( plots,  and  their  last  fatal  periods! 
O  'tis  a  dreadful  interval  of  time, 
Made  up  of  horrour  all,  and  big  with  death.  Mdis. 

5.  An  intrigue;  an  affair  complicated,  in- 
volved, and  embarrassed;  the  story  of  a 
play,  comprising  an  artful  involution  of 
aflTans,  unravelled  at  lust  by  some  unex- 
pected means. 

Nothing  must  be  sung  between  the  acts, 
But  what  some  way  conduces  to  thzplot.     Roscom. 

Our  author 
Produc'd  his  play,  and  begg'd  the  knight's  advice, 
Made  him  observe  the  subject  and  the  plot. 
The  manners,  passions,  unities,  what  not?       Pope. 

They  deny  the  plot  to  be  tragical,  because  its 
catastrophe  is  a  wedding,  which  hath  ever  been  ac- 
counted comical.  Gay. 

If  the  plot  or  intrigue  must  be  natural,  and  such 
as  springs  from  the  subject,  then  the  winding  up  of 
the  plot  must  be  a  probable  consequence  of  all  that 
went  before.  Pope. 

6.  Stratagem;  secret  combination  to  any 
ill  end. 

Frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milton, 

7.  Contrivance;  deep  reach  of  thought. 
W^ho  says  he  was  not 
A  man  of  much  plot, 

May  repent  that  false  accusation; 

Having  plotted  and  penn'd 

Six  plays  to  attend 
The  farce  of  his  negociation.  Denham. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  schemes  of  mischief  against 
another,  commonly  against  those  in  au- 
thority. 

The  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted  in  the  council  house 
To  murthcr  me.  Shaksp. 

The  wicked  plolteth  against  the  just.         Psalms. 
He  who  envies  now  thy  state. 
Who  now  is  plotting  how  he  may  seduce 
Thee  from  obedience.  Milton. 

The  wolf  that  round  th'  inclosure  prowl'd 
To  leap  the  fence,  now  plots  not  on  the  fold. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  contrive;  to  scheme. 

The  count  tells  the  maiquis  of  a  flying  noise,  that 
the  prince  did  plot  to  be  secretly  gone;  to  which  the 
marquis  answered,  that  though  love  had  made  his 
highness  steal  out  of  his  own  counuy,  yet  feai-  would 
never  make  him  run  out  of  Spain.  Wotton. 

To  Plot,  plot.  v.  a. 

1.  To  plan;  to  contrive. 

With  shame  and  soiTowfill'd: 
Shame  for  his  folly;  sorrow  out  of  time 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime  Dryden. 

2.  To  describe  according  to  ichnoq:rai)liy. 

This  treatise  plotteth  down  Cornwall,  as  it  now 
standeth,  for  the  particulars.  Coieto. 

Plo'tter,  plot'tilr.^'*  n.  s.  [from /?/o^] 

1.  Conspirator. 

Colonel,  we  shall  try  who's  the  greater  plotter  of 
us  two;  I  against  the  state,  or  you  againt  the  petti- 
coat- Dryden. 

2.  Contriver. 

An  irreligious  Moor, 
Chief  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes.     Shaksp. 
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Plo'ver,  pliiv'vtir.***  n.  s.  [^/iluvier,  Fr. 
pluvialisy  Lat.]  A  lapwing.   A  bird. 

Of  wild  biids,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  pai- 
tiidge,  pheasant,  and  plover.  CareK 

Scarce 
The  bittern  knows  his  time;  or  from  the  shore, 
The  plovers  when  to  scatter  o'er  the  heath 
And  sing.  Thomson. 

PLOUGH,  pl6i.3"39o  n.s.  [ploj,  Sax. 
p/og,  Danish;  ploegh,  Dutcli.] 

1.  The  instrument  with  which  the  fur- 
rows are  cut  in  the  ground  to  receive 
the  seed. 

Till  th'  out-law'd  Cyclops  land  we  fetch;  a  race 
Of  proud  lin'd  loiterers,  that  never  sow, 
Noi'  put  a  plant  in  earth,  nor  use  a  plough. 

Chofmtan. 
Look  how  the  purple  flower,  which  the  p'.uugh 
Hath  shorn  in  sander,  languishing  doth  die. 

Peacham. 
Some  ploughs  differ  in  the  length  and  siiape  of 
their  beams ;  some  in  the  share,  others  in  the  coul- 
ter and  handles.  JUortimer. 

In  ancient  times  the  sacred  plough  employ'd 
The  kings  and  awful  fathers.  Thomson. 

2.  Tillage;  culture  of  land. 

3.  A  kind  of  plane.  Ainsworth. 
To  Plough,  plou.  v.  n.    To  practise  ara- 

tion;  to  turn  up  the  ground  in  order  to 
sow  seed. 

KebellioD,  insolence,  sedition 
We  oui-selves  have ;>Zoug-/i'd for,  sow'd  and  scatter'd. 
By  mingling  them  with  us.  Shakspeare. 

Doth  the  ploughman  plough  all  day  to  sow? 

Isaiah, 
They  only  give  the  land  one  ploughing,  and  sow 
white  oats,  and  harrow  them  as  they  do  black. 

Mortimer. 
To  Plough,  plofi.  v.  a. 

1.  To  turn  up  with  the  plough. 

Let  the  Volscians 
Plough  Rome  and  harrow  Italy.  Shakspeare 

Shou'd  any  slave,  so  lewd,  belong  to  you; 
No  doubt  you'd  send  the  rogue,  in  fetters  bound. 
To  work  in  Bridewell,  or  to  plough  your  ground. 

Dryden. 
A  man  may  plough,  in  stiff  grounds  the  first  time 
fallowed,  an  acre  a  day.  Mortimer. 

You  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  bring  to  view  by  the  plough:  with 
u/i. 

Another  of  a  dusky  colour,  nearly  black;  there 
are  of  these  frequently  ploughed  up  in  the  fields  of 
Welden.  Woodward. 

3.  To  furrow;  to  divide. 

When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid, 
He  ploughed  the  Tyrrhene  seas  with  sails  display'd. 

^iddison. 

With  speed  we  plough  the  watry  way. 
My  power  shall  guard  thee.  Pope. 

4.  To  tear;  to  furrow. 

Let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  Shakspeare. 

Plou'ghboy,  plou'oo^.  n.  s.  [^plough  and 
dot/.]  A  boy  that  follows  the  plough;  a 
coarse  ignorant  boy. 

A  ploughboy,  that  has  never  seen  any  thing  but 
thatched  houses  and  his  parish  church,  imagines 
that  thatch  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house. 

JVatts^  Logick. 

Plou'gher,  ploii'ur.s*  n.  s.  [from  Jilough.l 
One  who  ploughs  or  cultivates  ground. 
When  the  country  shall  be  replcnisiied  with  com, 
as  it  will,  if  «ell  followed;  fcr  the  country  people 
themselves  are  great  plovgheis  and  small  spenders 
of  corn;  then  there  should  be  good  store  of  maga- 
zines creeled.  Spenser. 
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Ploughla'nd,   pl6i'Iand.    n.    s.   [/tloug-h 
and  /and.^  A  farm  for  corn. 
Who  hath  a  ploughland  casts  all  his  seed  com 
there, 
And  yet  allows  his  ground  more  corn  to  bear. 

Donne. 
In  this  book  are  entered  the  names  of  the  manors 
or  inhabited  townships,  the  number  of  ploughlands 
that  each  contains,  and  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Hale. 
Plou'ghman,  pl6u'man.88  „.  s.  [filough 
and  man^ 

1.  One  that  attends  or  uses  the  plough;  a 
cultivator  of  corn. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen''s  clocks, 
The  cuckow  then  on  ev'ry  tree.  Shakspeare. 

God  provides  the  good  things  of  the  world,  to 
serve  the  needs  of  nature  by  the  labours  of  the 
ploughman.  Taylor- 

The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands.  J\!lilton 

Your  reign  no  less  assures  the  plo^ighman^s  peace. 
Than  the  warm  sun  advances  bis  increase.    Waller. 

The  merchant  gains  by  peace,  and  the  soldiers  by 
war,  the  shepherd  by  wet  seasons,  and  the  plough- 
men by  diy.  Temple. 

Who  can  cease  t'  admire 
The  ploughman  consul  in  his  coarse  attire?  Dryden. 

One 
My  ploughman''s  is,  t'  other  my  shepherd's  son. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  gross  ignorant  rustick. 

Her  hand!  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cignet's  down  is  harsh,  and,  spite  of  sense, 
Hard  as  the  palm  o{ plou^iiman.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  strong  laborious  man 

A  weak  stomach  will  turn  rye  bread  into  vinegar, 
and  a  ploughman  will  digest  it.  Jirhuthnot. 

Plou'ghmonday,  piot'mim-da.  n.  s.    The 
Monday  after  Tvvtlfih-day. 

Ploughmonday  next  after  that  the  twelftide  is  past, 
Bids  out  with  the  plough,  the  worst  husband  is  last. 

Tusser. 
Plou'ghshare,   ploiu'shire.  n.  s.  [filough 
and  share.^  The  part  of  the  plough  that 
is  perpendicular  to  the  coulter. 

As  the  earth  was  turned  up,  the  ploughshare 
lighted  upon  a  great  stone;  we  pulled  that  up,  and 
so  found  some  pretty  things  Sidney. 

The  pretty  innocent  walks  blindfold  among  burn- 
ing ploughshares  without  being  scorched.    Spectator. 

To  PLUCK,  plik.  V.  a.  [ploccian,  Sax. 

plocken.,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  pull  with  nimbleness  or  force;  to 
snatch;  to  pufl;  to  draw;  to  force  on  or 
off;  to  force  up  or  down;  to  act  upon 
with  violence.  It  is  very  generally  and 
licentiously  used,  particularly  by  Shak- 
speare. it  has  often  some  particle  after 
it,  as  down;  off;  on;  away;  up.;  into. 

It  seemed  better  unto  that  noble  king  to  plant  a 
peaceable  government  among  them,  than  by  violent 
means  to  pl\ick  them  under.  Spenser. 

You  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck''d  off.  Shaksp. 

Pluck  doion  my  officers,  break  my  decrees. 
For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form.     Shaksp. 

Can'st  thou  not 
Plmk  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom?  Shakspeare. 

When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  when  youth 
with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way.    Shaksp. 

I  gave  my  love  a  ring; 
He  would  not  pluck  it  from  his  finger,  for  the  wealth 
That  the  world  masters.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  right, 
You  plu^k  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 

Sliakspcare. 
Dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep, 
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Where  fathom  line  could  never  touch  the  ground 
And  pittcfc  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks.  Shaki, 
I  will  pluck  them  up  by  the  roots  out  of  my  land. 

2  Chronicles. 

Pluck  away  his  crop  with  his  feathers.  Leviticus. 

A  time  to  plant,  and  a  time  to  pluck  up  that 

which  is  planted.  Ecclesiasticus. 

They  pluck  off  their  skin  from  off  them.         Mic. 

Dispatch  'em  quick,   but   first  pluck  out  their 

tongues, 

Lest  with  their  dying  breath  they  sow  sedition. 

Mdison. 
Beneath  this  shade  the  weaiy  peasant  lies, 
Plucks  the  broad  leaf,  and  bids  the  breezes  rise. 

Gay. 
From  the  back 
Of  herds  and  flocks,  a  thousand  tugging  bills 
Pluck  hair  and  wool.  Thomson. 

-2.  To  strip  of  feathers. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to 
be  beaten.  Shakspeare. 

1  come  to  thee  from  plume  plucked  Richard. 

Slrnkspeare. 
3     To  filuck  u/i  a  heart  or  spirit.    A  pro- 
verbial expression  for  taking  up  or  re- 
suming of  courage. 

He  willed  them  to  pluck  up  their  hearts,  and 
make  all  things  ready  for  a  new  assault,  wherein  he 
expected  they  should  with  courageous  resolution  re- 
compense th(ir  late  cowardice.  Knolles. 

Pluck,  pldk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  pull;  a  draw;  a  single  act  of  pluck- 
ing. 

Birds  kept  coming  and  gomg  all  day;  but  so  few 
at  a  time  that  the  man  did  not  think  them  worth  a 
pluck.  UEstrange. 

Were  the  ends  of  the  bones  dry,  they  could  not, 
without  great  difficulty,  obey  the  piwcfcs  and  attrac- 
tions of  the  motory  muscles.  Ray. 

2.  [plughk.,  Erse.  I  know  not  whetlier 
derived  from  the  Etiglish,  rather  than 
the  English  trom  the  Erse.]  The  heart, 
liver,  and  lights  of  an  animal. 

Plu'cker,  plCik'kfir.i'^  n.  s.  [from  filuck.'] 
One  that  plucks. 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  down  of  kings! 

Shakspeare. 
Pull  it  as  soon  as  you  see  the  seed  begin  to  grow 
brown,  at  which  time  let  the  pluckets  tie  it  up  in 
handfuls.  Mortimer. 

Plug,  pl<Jg-  n.  s.  [_filugg,  Swedish; 
filugghe,  Dutch.]  A  stopple;  any  thing 
driven  hard  into  another  body  to  stop  a 
hole. 

Shutting  the  valve  with  the  plug,  draw  down  the 

sucker  to  the  bottom .  Boyle. 

The  fighting  with  a  man's  own  shadow,  consists 

in  the  brandishing  of  two  sticks  giasped  in  each  hand, 

and  loadeu  with  plugs  of  lead  at  either  end:  this 

opens  the  chest.  .Addison. 

In  bottling  wine,   fill  3'our  mouth  full  of  corks, 

together  with  a  large  plug  of  tobacco.  Swift. 

To  Plug,  piig-  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

stop  with  a  plug. 

A  tent  plugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make  the 
matter  recur  to  the  part  disposed  to  receive  it. 

Sharp. 

Plum,  plum.  n.  s.   [plum,  pluniCjKop, 
Saxon;  blu?nme,  Danish.]  A  custom  has 
prevailed  of  writing  filumb^  but  impro- 
perly. 
1.   A  fruit  with  a  stone. 

The  flower  consists  of  five  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  a  circular  order,  and  expand  in  form  of  a 
rose,  from  whose  flower-cup  rises  thepointal,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oval  or  globular  fruit,  having 
a  soft  fleshy  pulp,  surrounding  an  hard  oblong  stone, 
for  the  most  part  pointed;  to  which  should  be  added, 
the  foatstalks  are  long  and  slender,  and  have  but  a 
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single  fruit 'upon  each:  the  species  arc;  1.  The 
jeanhative,  or  white  primordian.  2.  ine  early 
black  damLsk,  commonly  called  the  Morocco  pium. 
3.  The  little  black  damask  plum.  4.  The  great 
damask  violet  of  Tours.  6  The  Orleans  plum. 
6.  The  Fotheringham  plum.  7.  The  Perdrigon 
plum.  8.  The  violet  Perdrigon  plum.  9.  The 
white  Perdrigon  ;)i«m.  10.  The  red  imperial  plum, 
sometimes  called  the  red  bonum  magnum.  11.  The 
white  imperial  bonum  magnum;  white  Holland  or 
Mogul  plum.  12.  The  Cheston  plum.  13.  The 
apricot  ;i<t(m.  14.  The  maitre  claude.  16.  La  ro- 
che-courbon,  or  diaper  rouge;  the  red  diaper  p/itm. 
16.  Queen  Claudia.  17.  Myrobalan  p/um.  18. 
The  green  gage  plum.  19.  The  cloth  of  gold /(km. 
20.  St.  Catharine  plum.  21.  The  royal  ph(m.  22. 
La  mirabelle.  23.  The  Brignole  j)/ujn.  24.  The 
empress.  25.  The  monsieur  plum:  this  is  sometimes 
called  the  Wentworth  plum,  both  resembling  the 
bonum  magnum.  26.  The  cherry  plum.  27.  The 
white  pear  plum.  28.  The  muscle  ptoi.  29.  The 
St.  Julian  plum.  30.  The  black  buUace-tree  plum. 
31.  The  white  bullace-tree  plum.  32.  The  black- 
thorn or  sloe-tree  plum.  Miller. 
Philosophers  in  vain  enquired,  whether  the  sum- 
mum  bonum  consisted  in  riches,  bodily  delights,  vir- 
tue, or  contemplation:  they  might  as  reasonably 
have  dis-puted,  whether  the  best  relish  were  in  ap- 
ples, plums,  or  nuts.  Locke, 
2.  Raisin;  grape  dried  in  the  sun. 

I  will  dance,  and  eat  plums  at  your  wedding. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  [In  the  cant  of  the  city.]    The  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

By  the  present  edict,  many  a  man  in  France  will 
swell  into  a  plum,  who  fell  several  thousand  pounds 
short  of  it  the  day  before.  Mdison. 

The  miser  must  make  up  his  plum, 

And  dares  not  touch  the  hoarded  sum.  Prior. 

By  fair  dealing  John  had  acquired  some  plums, 

which  he  might  have  kept,  had  it  not  been  for  his 

law-suit.  ^rbuthnot. 

Ask  you, 
Why  she  and  Sappho  raise  that  monstrous  sum? 
Alas!  they  fear  a  man  will  cost  a  plum.  Pope. 

4.  A  kind  of  play,  called  How  many /i/Mm* 
for  a  penny.  Ainsworth. 

Plu'mage,  plu'midje.9o  n.  s.  [plumage^ 
Fr.]  Feathers;  suit  of  feathers. 

The  plumage  of  birds  exceeds  the  pilosity  of 
beasts.  Bacon. 

Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 

Pope. 
Plumb,  pldm.'*''  n.  s.  [plomb,  Fr.  filum- 
bum,  Lat.]  A  plummet;  a  leaden  weight 
let  down  at  the  end  of  a  line. 

If  the  plumb  line  bang  just  upon  the  perpendicu- 
lar, when  the  level  is  set  down  flat  upon  the  work, 
the  work  is  level.  Moxon. 

Plumb,  pium.  adv.  [from  the  noun.j 

1 .  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

He  meets 
A  vast  vacuity,  all  unawares 
Flutt'ring  his  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  falls. 

Milton. 

If  all  these  atoms  should  descend  plumb  cown 

with  equal  velocity,  being  all  perfectly  solid  and 

imporous,  and  the  vacuum  not  resisting  their  motion, 

they  would  never  the  one  overtake  the  other    Ray. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  sudden  descent,  a 
filumb  or  perpendicular  being  the  short 
passage  of  a  falling  body.  It  is  some- 
times pronounced  ignorantly  filump 

Is  it  not  a  sad  thing  to  fall  thus  plumb  into  the 
grave?  well  one  minute,  and  dead  the  next.  Collier. 
To  Plumb,  pi^m.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  sound;  to  search  by  a  line  with  a 
weight  at  its  end. 

The  most  experienced  seamen  plunged  the  depth 
of  the  channel.  SwV^' 
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2.  To  regulate  any  work  by  the  plummet. 
PLU'MliER,  pliim'mi\r.9s  n.  &.  [^/i  lorn  bier, 

Fr.J  One  who  works  upon  lead.  Com- 
monly written  and  pronounced  /ilummer. 

Plu'mbf.ry,  plum'mur-e.  n.  s.  [from 
plumber.^  Works  of  lead;  the  manu- 
factures of  a  plumber.  Commonly  spelt 
plummery. 

Plu'mcakk,  plum'kike.  n.  s.  [^filum  and 
cake.']  Cake  made  with  raisins. 

He  ci-amnj'd  them  till  their  guts  did  ake, 
With  caudle,  custard,  and  plumcake.        Hudibras. 

PLUiME,  plume.  ;/.  s.  \jilume,  Fr.  filutna, 

Latin.] 
1.   Feather  of  birds. 

Let  fianlick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sweep  along  his  tail ; 
We'll  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train. 

Shakspeare. 

Wings  he  wore  of  many  a  coloured  plume.  Milt. 

They  appear  made  up  of  little  bladders,   like 

those  ill  tlie  plume  or  stalk  of  a  quill.  Greir. 

3.  Feather  worn  as  an  ornament:  Chafiman 
uses  it  fur  a  crest  at  large. 

Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts, 
Your  enemies  with  nodding  of  their  plumes 
Fan  yon  into  despair.  Shakspeare. 

With  this  againe,  he  rusht  upon  his  guest. 

And  caught  him  by  the  horse-haire  plume,  that 

dangPd  on  his  crest.  Chapman. 

Eastern  travellers   know  that  ostridges  feathei-s 

are  common,  and  the  ordinary  plume  of  janizaries. 

Brown. 
The  fearful  infant, 
Daunted  to  see  a  face  with  steel  o'erspread, 
And  his  high  plume  that  nodded  o'er  his  head.  Lhyd. 

3.  Pride;  towerini^  mien. 

Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  come  to  thee 
From  piuTMf-plutkt  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir.  Shaksptare. 

4.  Token  of  honour;  prize  of  contest. 

Ambitious  to  win  from  me  some  plume.    JUiltoii. 

5.  Plume  is  a  term  used  by  botanists  for 
that  part  of  the  seed  of  a  plant,  which 
in  its  growth  becomes  the  trunk:  it  is 
inclosed  in  two  small  cavities,  formed 
in  the  lobes  for  its  reception,  and  is  di- 
vided at  its  loose  end  into  divers  pieces, 
all  closely  bound  together  like  a  bunch 
of  feathers,  whence  it  has  this  name. 

Quincy. 
To  Plume,  plume,  v.  a.  ^from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  pick  and  adjust  feathers. 

Swans  must  be  kept  in  some  enclosed  poud,  where 
they  may  have  room  to  come  on  shore  and  plume 
themselves.  Mortimer. 

2.  [_fiLumer,  Fr.]  To  strip  of  feathers. 

Such  animals,  as  feed  upon  flesh,  devour  some 
part  of  the  feathers  of  the  birds  they  gorge  them- 
selves with,  because  they  will  not  take  pains  fully 
to  plume  them.  Ray. 

3.  To  strip;  to  pill. 

They  stuck  nut  to  say,  that  the  king  cared  not  to 
plume  the  nobility  and  people  to  feather  himself 

Bacon. 

4.  To  place  as  a  plume. 

His  stature  reach'd  the  sky,  and  on  bis  crest 
Sat  horror  plum'd.  Milton. 

5.  To  adorn  with  plumes. 

Farewcl  the  plmmU  troops,  and  the  big  war. 
That  make  ambition  virtue.  SkaLipeare. 

6.  To  make  proud:  as,  he  plumes  himtiflf 
Plume.\'llum,  piuiTie-al'lilm.   n.   s.  [aiu- 

men  /iluinosum,  Latin.]     A  kind  of  as- 
bestus. 
Plumeallum,  formed  into  tbc  likeness  of  a  wick, 


will  administer  to  the  flame,  and  yet  not  consume. 

VCilkins. 
Plumi'gerous,  plu-mld'j^r-is.  adj.  [/iht- 
ma  and  gero,  Lat.]      Having   feathers; 
feathered.  ^'cr. 

Plu'mipede,  plu'me-pidc.  n.  s.  [pluma 
and  /je«,  Latin.]  A  fowl  that  has  feathers 
on  the  foot.  -O/c^ 

Plu'mmet,  pliim'mlt.'Sn.*.  [itomfilumb.'] 
A  weight  of  lead  hung  at  a  string,  by 
which  depths  are  sounded,  and  perpen- 
dicularity is  discerned. 

Deeper  than  did  t\ ex  plummet  sound, 
I'll  drown  my  book.  Shakspeare. 

Fly,  envious  time, 
Call  on  the  lazy  leaden-stepping  hours, 
Whose  speed  is  but  the  heavy  plummet^s  pace. 

Milton. 

2.  Any  weight. 

God  sees  the  body  of  flesh  which  you  bear  about 
you,  and  the  plummets  which  it  hangs  upon  your 
soul,  and  therefore,  when  you  cannot  rise  high 
enough  to  him,  he  comes  down  to  you.  Duppa. 

The  heaviness  of  these  bodies,  being  always  in 
the  ascending  side  of  the  wheel,  must  be  counter- 
poised by  a  plummet  fastened  about  the  pulley  on 
the  axis:  this  p/ioninet  will  descend  according  as  the 
sand  doth  make  the  several  parts  of  the  wheel  light- 
er or  heavier.  n'Ukins. 
Plumo'sity,  plA'mos'si-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
filumous.]  The  state  of  having  feathers. 
Plu'mous,  plu'mus.'"*  adj.  [filumeux,  Fr. 
plumosus,  Lat.]  Feathery;  resembling 
feathers. 

This  has  a  like  plumous  body  in  the  middle,  but 
finer.  Wooduard. 

PLUMP,  plilmp.  adj.  [Of  this  word  the 
etymology  is  not  known.  Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  fiommele,  French,  full  like 
a  ripe  apple;  it  might  be  more  easily 
deduced  from  filum,  which  yet  seems 
very  harsh.  Junius  omits  it.]  Somewhat 
fat;  not  lean;  sletk;  full  and  smooth. 

The  heifer,  that  valued  itself  upon  a  smooth  coat 
and  a  plump  habit  of  body,  was  taken  up  for  a  sacri- 
fice; but  the  ox,  that  was  despised  for  his  raw  bones, 
went  on  with  his  work  still.  VEslrange. 

Plump  gentleman, 
Get  out  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can: 
Or  cease  to  push,  or  to  exclaim. 
You  make  tlie  very  crowd  you  blame.  Prior. 

The  famish 'd  crow 
Grows  pZump  and  round,  and  full  of  mettle.  Swift. 
Plump,  plump,  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  knot;  a  tuft;  a  cluster;  a  number  join- 
ed in  one  mass.  I  believe  it  is  now  cor- 
rupted to  clumfi. 

England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  lie  all  in  a  plump  to- 
gether, not  accessible  but  by  sea.  Bacon. 

Warwick  having  espied  certain  plumps  of  Scot- 
tish horsemen  ranging  the  field,  returned  towards 
the  aiTiere  to  prevent  danger.  Hayward 

We  rested  under  a  plump  of  trees.  Sandys. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye 
A  plui;\p  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high; 
They  close  their  trembling  troop,  and  all  attend 
On  whom  the  sowsing  eagle  will  descend.  Drydtn. 
To  Plump,  p  ump.  v.  a,  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  fatten;  to  swell;  to  make  large 

The  particles  of  air  expanding  themselves,  plump 
out  the  siJes  of  the  bladder,  and  keep  them  turgid. 

Boyle 

I'm  as  lean  as  carrion;  but  a  wedding  at  our  house 
will  pluinp  me  up  with  good  cheer,        VEslrange. 

Let  them  lie  for  the  dew  and  rain  to  phvrp  thtm 

Mortimer 
To   Plump,  plilmp.  v.   n.  [from  the  ad- 
verb.] 


1.  To  fall  like  a  stone  into  the  water.  -A- 
word  formed  from  the  tound,  or  rather 
corrupted  frotn  Jilumb. 

2.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  be  swollen. 

.iinftivcrfh. 

Plump,  pliimp.  adv.  [Probably  corrupted 

from  plumb,  or  perhaps   formed   from 

the  sound  of  a  stone  falling  on  the  water.] 

With  a  sudden  fall. 

I  would  fain  now  see  'em  rowl'd 
Down  a  hill,  or  from  a  bridge 
Head-long  cast,  to  break  their  ridge; 
Or  to  some  river  take'em 
Plump,  and  see  if  that  would  wake  'em.  B.  Jonson. 

Plu'mper,  plump'ur."''  n.s.  [from/i/uwi/j.j 
Something  worn  in  the  mouth  to  swell 
out  the  cheeks. 

She  dext'rously  her  p/umpers  draws. 
That  serve  to  fill  her  hollow  jaws.  Swift. 

Plu'mpness,  pliimp'n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
filumfi.]  Fulness;  disposition  toward 
fulness. 

Those  convex  glasses  supply  the  defect  of  pZujiip- 
ness  in  the  eye,  and  by  encreasing  the  refraction 
make  the  rays  converge  sooner,  so  as  to  convene  at 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Xtwlon. 

Plu'mpouridge,  pliim-por'ridjc.  n.  s. 
[/i/u?n  and  fiorridge.']  Porridge  with 
plums. 

A  rigid  dissenter,  who  dined  at  his  house  on 
Christmas  day,  eat  very  plentifully  of  his  plumpoi-' 
ridge.  Addison, 

Plu'mpudding,    pliim-piid'ing.*"     n.    s. 
\_filuvi  and  pudding?^     Pudding  made 
with  plums. 
Plu'mpy,  plimp'e.  adj.  Plump;  fat.  A  lu- 
dicrous word. 

Come,  thou  monarch  of  the  vine, 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyue, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shaksp, 

Plu'my,  plu'm^.  adj.  [from  plume.']  Fea- 
thered; covered  with  feathers. 
Satan  fell,  and  straight  a  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  flew  nigh, 
Who  on  their  p/timy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 
From  his  uneasy  station,  and  upbore 
As  on  a  floating  couch  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milto^i 
Appear'd  his  plumy  crest,  besmear'd  with  blood. 

Mdiion. 

Sometimes  they  are  like  a  quill,  with  the  plumy 

part  only  upon  one  side.  Grew, 

To  PLU'NDER,  plun'dir.sa  v.  a.  [plun- 
deren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pillage;  to  rob  in  a  hostile  way. 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  of  God,  and 
we  find  the  fatal  doom  that  aflenvards  befel  him . 

South 

2.  To  take  by  pillage. 

Being  driven  away,  and  his  books  plundered,  one 
of  his  neighbours  bought  them  in  his  behalf,  and  pre- 
served them  for  him  till  the  end  of  the  war.      Fell 

Ships  the  fruits  of  their  exaction  brought. 
Which  made  in  peace  a  treasure  richer  far, 
Thau  what  is  p/iuider'diu  the  rage  of  wai-.  Dryden. 

3.  To  rob  as  a  thief. 

Their  country's  wealth  our  mightier  misers  drain, 
Or  cross,  to  plunder  provinces,  the  main.  Pope. 

Plu'nder,  plun'dilr.  ".  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Pillage;  spoils  gotten  in  war. 

Let  loose  the  murmuring  army  on  their  masters. 
To  pay  themselves  with  plumltr.  Otway. 

Plu'ndkheh,    plin'd^r-tar,    n.    s.    [from 

piundtr.] 
1.  Hostile  pillager;  spoiler, 
la.  A  thief;  a  rpbber, 
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It  was  a  famous  saying  of  William  Rufus,  whoso- 
ever spai'es  perjureil  men,  robbers,  plunderers,  and 
haitors,  deprives  all  good  men  of  their  peace  and 
quietuess.  Addison. 

We  cannot  future  violence  o'ercome, 
Nor  give  the  miserable  province  ease, 
Since  what  one  plund'rer  left,  the  next  will  seize. 

Dnjden. 
To  PLUNGE,  plinje.7*  v.  a.  [filonger, 
FreiicJi.] 

1.  To  pui  huddeiily  under  water,  or  under 
any  thinj^  supposed  liquid. 

Plunge  us  in  the  flames.  Milton. 

Headlong    from    hence   to  plunge   herself  she 
springs, 
But  shoots  along  supported  on  her  wings.     Dnjden. 

2.  To  put  into  any  state  suddv-nly. 

I  mean  to  plunge  the  boy  in  pleasing  sleep. 
And  ravish'd  in  Idalian  bow'rs  tu  Iteep.       Dryden. 

3.  To  hurry  into  any  distress 

O  conscience!  into  what  abyss  of  fears 
And  horrors  hast  thou  driv'n  me!  out  of  which 
I  find  no  way;  from  deep  to  deeper  phtng'rf.  Milton. 

Without  a  prudent  determination  in  matters  be- 
fore us,  we  shall  be  plunged  into  perpetual  errors. 

Watts. 

4.  To  force  in  suddenly.  This  word,  t'> 
what  action  soever  it  be  applied,  com- 
monly expresses  either  violence  and 
suddenness  in  the  agent,  or  distress  in 
the  patient. 

At  this  advanc'd,  and  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plunged  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

Let  them  not  be  too  hasty  to  plunge  their  enqui- 
ries at  once  into  the  depths  of  knowledge.       Watts. 

To  Plunge,  piiinje.  v.  n. 

1.  To  sink  suddenly  into  waterj  to  dive. 

Accoutred  as  I  was,  I  plunged  in.  Sliaksp. 

His  courser  plunged 
And  threw  him  off;  the  waves  whelm'd  over  him, 
And  helpless  in  his  heavy  arms  he  drown'd.  Dryden. 

When  thou,  thy  ship  o'erwhelmed  with  waves, 
shalt  be 
Forc'd  to  plunge  naked  in  the  raging  sea.    Dryden. 

When  tortoises  have  been  a  long  time  upon  the 
water,  their  shell  being  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
easily  taken;  by  reason  they  cannot piunge  into  the 
water  nimbly  enough.  Ray. 

2.  To  tall  or  rush  into  any  hazard  or  dis- 
tress. 

He  could  find  no  other  way  to  conceal  his  adul- 
tery, but  to  plunge  into  tlie  guilt  of  a  murther. 

Tillotson. 
Bid  me  for  honour  plunge  into  a  war; 
Then  shalt  thou  see  that  Marcus  is  not  slow. 

Mdison. 
Impotent  of  mind  and  uncontrouPd, 
He  plunged  into  the  gulph  which  heav'n  foretold. 

Pope. 
Plunge,  plunje.  n.  s. 

1.  Act  of  pulling  or  sinking  under  water. 

2.  Difficulty;  strait;  distress. 

She  was  weary  of  life,  since  she  was  brought  to 
that  plunge,  to  conceal  her  husband's  murder,  or 
accuse  her  son.  Sidney. 

People,  when  put  to  a  plunge,  cry  out  to  heaven 
for  hell),  without  helping  themselves.     VEstrange. 

Wilt  thou  behold  me  sinking  in  my  woes.' 
And  wilt  thou  not  reach  out  a  friendly  arm, 
To  raise  me  from  amidst  this  ;)Zu7ig-e  of  sorrows.' 

Addison. 

He  must  be  a  good  man;  a  quality  which  Cicero 
and  Quinctilian  are  much  at  a  plunge  in  asserting 
to  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators.  Baker. 

Plu'ngeon,  plun'jiin.  n.  s.  [^merg-us,  Lat.J 
A  sea  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Plu'nger,  pldn'jur.98  n.  s.  [irom  filunge .'] 
One  that  plunges;  a  diver. 
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Plu'nket,  plung'kit.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  blue 

colour.  Ain.sivorth. 

PLU  RAL,  plvVral.  adj.  yUiiralis^  Latin.] 

1.  Implying  more  than  one. 

Thou  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'd'st  two; 
Better  have  none 
Than  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 

Sh^speare. 

2.  In  grammar. 

The  Greek  and  Hebrew  have  two  variations,  one 
to  signify  the  number  two,  and  another  to  signify  a 
number  of  more  than  two;  under  one  variation  the 
noun  is  said  to  be  of  the  dual  number,  and  under 
the  other  of  the  plural.  Clarke. 

Plu'ralist,  phVrai-ist.  n.  s.  [pluraliste., 
Fr.  froiTi  filural.']  One  that  holds  more 
ecclesiastical  benefices  than  one,  with 
cure  of  souls. 

If  the  pluralists  would  do  their  best  to  suppress 

curates,  their  number  might  be  so  retrenched,  that 

they  would  not  be  in  the  least  formidable.    Collier. 

Plura'lity,  plu-ral'e-t6.  n.  s.  \JiluralUe, 

F  tench.] 

1 .  The  state  of  being  or  having  a  greater 
number. 

It  is  not  plurality  of  parts  without  majority  of 
parts  that  maketh  the  total  greater;  yet  it  seemeth 
to  the  eye  a  shorter  distance  of  way,  if  it  be  all  dead 
and  continued,  than  if  it  have  trees,  whereby  the  eye 
may  divide  it.  Bacon. 

2.  A  immber  more  than  one. 

Those  hereticks  had  introduced  a^  plurality  of  gods, 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of  the 
symbolum,  that  should  discriminate  the  orthodox 
from  them.  Hammond 

Sometimes  it  admitteth  of  distinction  and  plurali- 
ty; sometimes  it  reduceth  all  into  conjunction  and 
unity.  Pearson. 

They  could  forego  plurality  of  wives,  though  that 
be  the  main  impediment  to  the  conversion  of  the 
East  Indies.  Bentley. 

'Tis  impossible  to  conceive  how  any  language  can 
want  this  variation  of  the  noun,  where  the  nature 
of  its  signification  is  such  as  to  admit  of  plurality. 

Clarke. 

3.  More  cures  of  souls  than  one. 

4.  The  greater  number;  the  majority. 

Take  the  plurality  of  the  world,  and  they  are 

neither  wise  nor  good.  VEstrange. 

Plu'rally,  plu'ral-e.  adv.  [irom  filural.'] 

In  a  sense  implying  more  than  one. 
Plush,  pliish.  n.  s.  [fieluche,  Fr.]  A  kind 
of  villous  or  shaggy  cloth;  shag;  a  kind 
of  woollen  velvet. 

The  bottom  of  it  was  set  against  a  lining  o{ plush, 
and  the  sound  was  quite  deaded,  and  but  mere 
breath.  Bacon. 

The  colour  of  plush  or  velvet  will  appear  varied, 
if  you  stroak  part  of  it  one  way,  and  part  of  it 
another.  Boyle. 

I  love  to  wear  clothes  that  are  flush, 
Not  prefacing  old  rags  with  plush.  Cleaveland. 

Plu'sher,   plfish'ur.   n.  s.  \_galea  levis.'] 
A  sea  fish. 

The  pilchard  is  devoured  by  a  bigger  kind  offish 
called  a  plusher,  somewhat  like  the  dogfish,  who 
leapeth  above  water,  and  therethrough  bewrayeth 
them  to  the  balker.  Carew. 

Plu'vial,  plu'v^-al.    )  adj.  [from  filuvia., 
Plu'vious,  plu'v6-is.  3  Latin.]  Rainy;  re- 
lating to  rain. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 

Brown. 

Plu'vial,  plu'v^-Sl.  n.  s.  [Jiluvial,  Fr.] 

A  priest's  cope.  Ainsworth. 

To    Ply,  pli.  -v.  a.  [filieriy  to  work  at  any 

thing,  old  Dutch.  Junius  and  SktTiner.'] 
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I  •  To  work  on  any  thing  closely  and  ina- 

poriuiiately. 

The  savage  raves,  impatient  of  the  wound, 
The  wound's  great  author  close  at  hand  provoke* 
His  rage,  Aud  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes. 

Dryden. 
The  hero  from  afar 
Plies  him  with  darts  and  stones,  and  distant  war. 

Dryden. 

2.  To    employ   with    diligence;    to   keep 
busy;  to  set  on  work. 

Her  gentle  wit  she  plies 
To  teach  them  truth.  Spenser^ 

He  resumed  his  pen  too,  and  ply''d  it  as  hard. 

Fell. 

They  their  legs  ply^d,  not  staying 
Until  they  reach'd  the  fatal  champain.      Hudibras. 

He  who  exerts  all  the  faculties  of  his  soul,  and 
plies  all  means  and  opportunities  in  the  searcli  of 
truth,  may  rest  upon  the  judgment  of  his  conscience 
so  informed,  as  a  warrantable  guide.  South. 

The  weary  J  rojaus  ply  their  shatter'd  oars 
To  nearest  land.  Dryden. 

I  have  plied  my  needle  these  fifty  years,  and  bj 
my  good  will  would  never  have  it  out  of  my  hand. 

Spectator. 

3.  To  practise  diligently. 

He  sternly  bad  him  other  business  ply.     Spenser. 

Keep  house,  andply  his  book,  welcome  his  friends, 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them.     Shaksp. 

Then  commune  how  they  best  may  ply 
Their  growing  work.  Milton. 

Their  bloody  task,  unweary'd  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 

4.  To  solicit  importunately. 

He  plies  her  hard,  and  much  rain  wears  the  mar- 
"'^-  Shakspeare. 

He  plies  the  duke  at  morning  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  tiie  state, 
If  they  deny  him  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Whosoever  hath  any  thing  of  David's  piety  will 
be  perpetually  plying  the  throne  of  grace  with  such 
like  acknowledgments:  as,  blessed  be  that  provi- 
dence which  delivered  me  from  such  a  lewd  com- 
pany. South. 
To  Ply,  pli.  v.  n. 

1.  To  work,  or  offer  service. 

He  was  forced  to  ply  in  the  streets  as  a  porter  for 
his  livelihood.  Sjiectator. 

2.  To  go  in  haste. 
Thither  he  plies  undaunted.  Milton. 

3.  To  busy  one's  self. 

A  bird  new  made,  about  the  banks  she  plies, 
Not  far  from  shore,  and  short  excursions  tries. 

Dryden. 

4.  [plier.  French.]  To  bend. 

The  willow  plied  and  gave  way  to  the  gust,  and, 
still  recovered  itself  again,  but  the  oak  was  stubborn 
and  chose  rather  to  break  than  bend.      L'Eslrange. 
Ply,  pli.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bent;  turn;  form;  cast;  bias. 

The  late   learners  cannot  so  well  take  the  ply, 

except  it  be  in  some  minds  that  have  not  suffered' 

themselves  to  fix,  but  have   kept  themselves  open 

and  prepared  to  receive  continual  amendment. 

„  „  Bacon. 

2.  Plait;  fold. 

,    The  ruga;  or  plies  of  the  inward  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach detain  the  aliment  in  the  stomach.  Jirbuthnot. 
Ply'eks,  pli'urz.-'''  n.  s.  See  Pliers. 
Pneuma'tical,  nu-mat'l6-kal.  )        adj. 
Pneuma'tick,  nu-mat'tik.«oa     5  [tt^iv/mc- 

T<xo5,  from  TTveZf^x.] 
1.  Moved  by  wind;  relative  to  wind. 

I  fell  upon  the  making  of  pneumatical  trials, 
whereof  I  gave  aa  account  in  a  book  about  the  air. 

Boyle. 

That  the  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth  will 

expand  itself,  when  the  pressure  of  the  incumbent 

atmosphere  is  taken  off,  may  be  seen  in  the  expe- 
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riownts  made  by  Boyle  in  his  pneumatxck  engine. 

Locke. 
The  lemon  uiuorrupt  with  \oyage  long, 
To  vinous  spirits  added, 
Thev  with  pneutnatick  engine  ceaseless  draw. 

PhUipa. 
2.  Consisting  of  spirit  or  wind. 

All  solid  bodies  consist  of  parts  pneumatical  and 
tangible;  ilie  piifUHi-Uico/  substance  being  in  some 
bodies  ihe  native  spirit  of  the  body,  and  in  some 
plain  air  that  is  gotten  in.  Bacon. 

The  race  of  all  things  here  is,  to  extenuate  and 
tarn  things  to  be  more  pnciunalical  and  rai'e;  and 
not  to  retiograde,  from  pneumatical,  to  that  which  is 
dense.  Bacon. 

Pneuma'ticks,  i.u-iiiat'tiks.  n.  s.  [^/ineu- 

matique,  Fr.  tthui^*.^ 
\.   A  branch  of  nieclunicks,  which  consi- 
ders the  doctrine  of  the  air,  or  laws  ac- 
cording to  w.iich  that  fluid  is  condensed, 
rarified,  or  grav.lates.  Harris. 

2.  In  the  schoois,  the  doctrine  of  spiritual 
substances,  as  God, angels,  and  the  souls 
of  men.  Diet. 

Pneumato'logy,    nu-ma-t6l'l6-j6.    n.     s. 
[?r»£t//n«T«/ey(«.J    The  doctrine  of  spiri- 
tual existence. 
To  POACH,  p6tsh.3fi2  V.  a.  [oeufafioches, 

French.] 
\.  To  boil  slightly. 

The  yolki  of  eggs  are  so  well  prepared  for  nou- 
rishment, that,  so  they  be  poaclud  or  rare  boiled, 
they  need  nu  other  preparation  Bacon. 

2.  To  oegm  without  completing:  from  the 
practice  of  boiling  eggs  slightly.  Not 
in  use. 

Of  later  times,  they  have  rather  poached  and 
offered  at  a  number  of  enterprizes,  than  maintained 
any  constantly.  Bacon. 

3.  ^/loc/ier,  Fr.  to  piercc.J  To  stab;  to 
pierce. 

The  flowk,  sole  and  plaice  follow  the  tide  up  into 
the  fresh  rivers,  where,  at  low  water,  the  country 
people  poach  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  a  salmon  spear.  Carew. 

4.  [ttoin  /loche,  Fr.  a  pocket.]  To  plunder 
b)  stealth. 

So  shameless,  so  abandoned  are  their  ways. 
They  poach  Parnassus,  and  lay  claim  for  praise. 

Garth. 
To  Poach,  potsh.  v.  n.  [ivom  fioc/ie,  a  ba. , 
French.] 

1.  To  steal  game;  to  carry  off  game  pri- 
vately in  a  bag. 

In  the  schools 
They  poach  for  sense,  and  hunt  for  idle  rules.  Oldh. 

2.  To  be  damp     A  cunt  word. 

Chalky  and  clay  lands  burn  in  hot  weather,  chap 
in  summer,  and  poach  in  winter.  J\Iortimer. 

Poa'chard,  polsh'fird.  n.  s.  \_boscas.^     A 

kind  ol  water  fowl. 
Poacher,  poish'ir.'"^  n.  s.  [from /JoacA.] 
One  wlio  steals  game. 

You  old  poachers  have  such  a  way  with  you,  that 

all  at  once  the  business  is  done.  Mvre. 

Poa'chiness,    p6ls.i'6-nds.     n.     s.    [from 

poachy.'^  Marshiness;  dampness.  A  cant 

word. 

The  vallies  because  of  the  poackintss  tbey  keep 
for  grass.  -Mm  timer. 

PoA  CHv,  polsh'^.  adj.  Damp;  marshy.  A 
cant  word. 

What  uplands  you  design  for  mowing,  shut  up 
the  beginniiia  of  February,  but  marsh  lauds  lay  not 
up  till  Aprily  except  jour  marshes  be  very  poachy. 

Mortimer. 


Pock,  pok.  n.  «.  [from  fiox.']  A  pustule 

raised  by  the  smallpox. 
Po'cKET,  p6k'kit.8»  „.  s.  [pocca,  Saxon; 

/loc/itt,  Fr  ] 
1.  The  small  bag  inserted  into  clothes. 
Here's  a  letter 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  thv-  slain  Roderigo.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  one  hand  exalts  the  blow, 
And  on  the  earth  extends  the  foe: 
T'  other  would  take  it  wond'rous  ill, 
If  in  your  ;)i<cA-t/ lie  lay  still.  Prior. 

As  he  was  seldom  without  medals  in  his  pocket, 
be  would  often  shew  us  the  same  face  on  an  old  coin, 
that  we  saw  in  the  statue.  Addison. 

2   A  pocket  is  used  in  trade  for  a  certain 

quantity:  as,  a  fiocfcet  of  hops. 
To  Po'cKET,  pok'kh.  V.  a.  [pocheter^  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  the  pocket. 

Bless'd  paper  credit! 
Gold,  imp'd  with  this,  can  compass  hardest  things. 
Can  pocket  states,  or  fetch  or  carrj-  kings.       Pope. 

2.  To  PocKKT  ufi.  .\  proverbial  form  that 
denotes  the  doing  or  taking  any  thing 
clandestinely. 

If  thy  pocket  were  enriched  with  any  other  inju- 
ries but  these,  1  am  a  villain;  andyetyou  will  stand 
to  it,  you  will  not  pocket  up  wrongs.       Shak-tpeare. 

He  lays  his  claim 
To  half  the  profit,  half  tiiC  fame. 
And  helps  to  pocket  up  the  game.  Prior. 

Po'cKETBooK,  pok'kit-book.  n.  s.  [fiockel 
and  booi:  ]  A  paper  book  carried  in  the 
pocket  for  hasiy  notes. 

Licinius  let  out  the  otifaN  of  his  meat  to  interest, 
and  kept  a  register  of  such  debtors  in  his  pocket- 
book.  ^rbxUhnot. 
Note  down  the  matters  of  doubt  in  some  pocket- 
book,  and  take  the  first  opportunity  to  get  them  re- 
solved. Watts 
Po'cKETGLASS,  p6k'kit-g!as.  n.  s.  \_fiockct 
and  glci.ss.'^   Pomtble  looking-glass. 

The  world's  a  farce,  an  empty  show, 
Powder,  and  pockftglass,  and  beaux.  Prior. 

And  vanity  with  pocketgtass, 
And  impudence  with  front  of  brass.  Swift. 

Po'cKHOLE,  pok'holc.  n.  s.  \_fiock  and 
hole.']  Pit  or  scar  made  by  the  smallpox. 

Are  these  but  warts  and  pockholes  in  the  face 
O'  th'  earth?  Donne. 

Po'cKiNESs.  pok'k^-n^s.  n.s.\_ivom/iocky.'] 

The  slate  of  being  pocky. 
Po'cKV,  pok'ke.  adj.  [from/?or.]  Infected 
with  the  pox. 

My  father's  love  lies  thus  in  my  bones;  I  might 

have  lo\ed  all  the  pocky  whores  in  Persia,  and  have 

felt  it  less  in  my  bones.  Denham. 

Po'cuLENT,   pok'ku-lent.  adj.    ^fiocuium, 

Lat.]   Fit  for  drink. 

Some  of  these  herbs,  which  are  not  esculent,  arc 
notwithstanding  poculent;  as  hops  and  broom. 

Bacon. 
Pod,  pod.  n.  s.  [darff ,  beede,  Dutch,  a  little 
house.    Skinner.^     The   capsule  of  le- 
gumes; the  case  of  seeds. 

To  raise  tulips,  save  the  seeds  which  are  ripe, 
when  the  pods  be;^in  to  open  at  the  top,  which  cut 
off  with  the  stalks  from  the  root,  and  keep  the  pods 
upright,  that  the  seed  do  not  fall  out.  Alortimer. 
PoDA  GRicAL,  p6-daij;'grd-kal.  adj.  \_-7roo*- 
ypiKoi;,  TTooxy^x;  from  /lodaffra,  Lat.] 

1.  Afflicted  with  the  gout. 

From  a  magnetical  activity  must  be  made  out, 
that  a  loadstone,  held  in  the  hand  of  one  tliat  is 
podagricat,  doth  either  cure  or  give  great  ease  in  the 
gout  Broicn. 

2.  Gouty;  relating  to  the  gout. 


Po'dder,  pod'dCir.  n.  s.  [horn  ftod.^  A 
gatherer  of  peascods,  bean^,  and  other 
pulse.  Diet. 

Podge,  podje.  n.  s.  A  puddle;  a  plash. 

Skin7icr. 

Po'em,  po'^m.^s  n.  s.  [fioema^  Lat.  irturif*-*.'] 
The  work  of  a  poet;  a  metrical  compo- 
sition. 

A  pt'Cin  is  not  alone  any  work,  or  composition  of 
the  poets  in  many  or  it\s  verges;  but  even  one  alone 
verse  sometimes  makes  a  perfcctpotm  BenJonson, 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne  passing  through  the 
presence  of  France,  and  espying  Chariier,  a  famous 
poet,  fast  asleep,  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
the  mouth  whence  so  many  golden  poeins  have  pro- 
ceeded. Peacham. 

To  you  the  promised  poem  I  will  pay.       Drydeu, 

Po'Esr,  p6'e-se.  n.  s.  [/ioeszc,  Fr.  poesit, 
Lat.  TeiKtrti.^ 

1.  The  art  of  writing  poems. 

A  poem  is  the  work  of  the  poet;  poesy  is  his  skill 
or  craft  of  making;  the  very  fiction  itself,  the  reason 
or  form  of  the  work.  Btn  Jonson. 

How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heav'niy  gift  of  poesy.' 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
W'hose  barmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels.''  Drydtn. 

2.  Poem;  metrical  composition;  poetry. 

Miisick  and  poesy  use  to  quicken  you.       Shaksp. 

There  is  an  hymn,  for  they  have  excellent  ;>oesi/; 
the  subject  is  always  the  praises  of  Adam,  Noah, 
and  AbraliEim,  concluding  ever  with  a  thanksgiving 
for  the  nativity  of  our  Saviour  Bacon. 

They  apprehend  a  veritable  history  in  an  emblem 
or  piece  of  christian  poesy.  Brown. 

3.  A  short  coi.ceit  engraved  on  a  ring  or 
other  thing 

A  paltry  ring,  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world  like  cutler's  poetry 
Upon  a  knife;  Love  ni?,  and  leave  me  not.  Shaksp. 

POE  i  ,  p6'ei.«9  n.  s.  \jioete,  Fr.  fiorta, 
Lat.  5ro(;jT)js.]  .\u  inventor;  an  author  of 
fiction;  a  writer  of  poems;  one  who 
writes  in  measure. 

The  poeVs  eye  in  a  fine  frenzy  rowling. 
Doth  glance  from  heav'n  to  earth,  from  earth  (o 

heav'n; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poeVs  pen 
Turns  them  to  shape,  and  gives  to  ev'ry  thing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name.  Shakspeart. 

Oui  poet  ape,  who  would  be  thought  the  chief, 
His  works  become  the  frippeiy  of  wit, 

From  brocage  he  is  grown  so  bold  a  thief, 
While  we  the  robbM  despise,  and  pity  it. 

Ben  Jonson. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  potts,  taught  by  the  heav'nly  muse, 
Story'd  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles.  J\lilton. 

Ah!  wretched  we,  poets  of  earth,  but  thou 
Wert  living  the  same  poet  that  tbou'rt  now, 
While  angels  sing  to  thee  their  airs  divine. 
And  joy  in  an  applause  so  great  as  thine.     Cowley. 

A  poet  is  a  maker,  as  the  word  signifies;  and  h% 
who  cannot  make,  that  is  invent,  bath  bis  name  for 
nothing.  Drydtn. 

PORTA' STER,  p6-^-t5s'tilr.  n.  *.  [Lat.} 
A  vile  petty  poet. 

Let  no  poetaster  command  or  iotreat 
Another,  extempore  verses  to  make.      Ben  Jonson, 

Begin  not  as  th'  old  poetasttr  did, 
Troy's  famous  war,  and  Priam's  fate  I  sing. 

Roscommon. 

Horace  hath  exposed  those  trifling poetos/ni,  that 
spend  themselves  in  glarina;  descriptions,  and  scw- 
in°;  here  and  there  some  cloth  of  gold  on  their  sack* 
cloth.  FiUen 
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Po'etess,  po'^t-l^s.  n.  a.   [from  itoet;  pica  | 

/loetria,  Lat.]   A  she  poet. 

Pok/tical,  p6-^t'te-kal.  >     adj.  [iraojTiJta?; 

Poe'tick,  p6-di'tik.«"9    ^      fioetiijue^    Fr. 

poeticusy  Lat.]     Expressed  in    poetry; 

pertaining  to  poetry;  suitable  to  poetry. 

Would  the  gods  had  made  you  poetical. 
— I  do  nol  know  what  poetical  is. 
— Tlie  truest  poetry  is  most  feigning.     Shakspeare. 
With  courage  guard,  and  beauty  warm  our  age, 
And  lovers  fill  with  like poetkk  rage.  Waller. 

The  moral  of  that  poetical  fiction,  that  the  upper- 
most link  of  all  the  series  of  subordinate  causes  is 
fastened  to  Jupiter's  chair,  signifies  that  almighty 
God  governs  and  directs  subordinate  causes  and  ef- 
fects. Hale. 
Neither  is  it  enough  to  give  his  author's  sense  in 
good  English,  in  poetical  expressions  and  in  musical 
numbers.                                                       Dryden. 

The  muse  saw  it  upward  rise, 
Though  mark'd  hy  none  but  quick  poetick  eyes. 

Pope. 

I  alone  can  inspire  the  poetical  crowd.        Sioift. 

Poe'tically,  p6-et't6-kal-l^.  adv.  [from 

fioeticul.'\   With  the  qualities  of  poetry; 

by  tlie  fiction  of  poetry. 

The  criticks  have  concluded  that  the  manners  of 

the  heroes  are  poetically  good,  if  of  a  piece.    Dryd. 

The  many  rocks,  in  the  passage  between  Greece 

and  the  bottom  of  Pontus,  arc  poetically  converted 

into  those  fiery  bulls.  Raleigh. 

To  PoETi'zE,   p6-^t-tize'.  V.  n.  [^poetiser^ 

Fr.  from  poet.~\   To  write  like  a  poet. 

I  versify  the  truth,  noi  poetize.  Donne. 

Virgil,  speaking  of  Turnus  and  his  great  strength, 

thus  poetizes.  Jlakewill. 

Po'ethess,  po'dt-tr^s.  n.  s.  [irom  poetris, 

Lat.  whence  poetridas  picas  in  Persius.'\ 

A  she  poet. 

Most  peerless  poelress, 
The  true  Pandora  of  all  heavenly  graces.    Spenser. 
Po'etky,  p6'e-tr6.  n,  s.  [Treiajr^**.] 

1.  Metrical  composition;  the  art  or  prac- 
tice of  writing  poems. 

Strike  the  best  invention  dead. 
Till  baffled  poetry  hangs  down  the  head.  Cleaveland. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should  be  explained, 
there  is  still  something  that  gives  a  greatness  of 
mind  to  the  reader,  which  few  of  the  criticks  have 
considered.  Spectatoi'. 

2.  Poems;  poetical  pieces. 

She  takelh  most  delight 
In  musick,  instruments,  and  poetry.        Shakspeare. 
Poi'gnancy,  pwoe'ndn-s^.*'"'   n.  s.    [from 
poignant.^ 

1.  The  power  of  stimulating  the  palate; 
sharpness. 

I  sat  quietly  down  at  my  morsel,  adding  only  a 
principle  of  hatred  to  all  succeeding  measures  by 
way  of  sauce;  and  one  point  of  conduct  in  the 
dutchess's  life  added  much  poignancy  to  it.    Swift. 

2.  The  power  of  irri'.ation;  asperity. 
POl'GNANT,  p\v6^'nant.387  adj.  [poig- 

nani,  Fr.] 

1.  Sharp;  stimulating  the  palate. 

No  poignant  sauce  she  knew,  nor  costly  treat. 
Her  hunger  gave  a  relish  to  her  meat.         Dryden- 

The  studious  man,  whose  will  was  never  deter- 
mined to  poignant  sauces  and  delicious  wine,  is,  by 
hunger  and  thirst,  determined  to  eating  and  drink- 
ing. Locke. 

2.  Severe;  piercing;  painful. 

If  God  makes  use  of  some  poignant  disease  to  let 
out  the  poisonous  vapour,  is  not  the  mercy  greater 
tliau  the  severity  of  the  cure.'  Houth. 

Full  thref>  long  hours  his  tender  body  did  sustain 
Most  exquisite  and  poignant  pain.  J^orris. 

3.  Irritating;  satirical;  keen. 


POINT,  p6int.2""  «.  s.  [poinct,  pmnt,  Fr.] 

1.  The  sharp^  end  of  any  instrument,  or 

body. 

The  thorny  /joint 
Of  bare  distress  hath  la'en  from  me  the  shew 
Of  smooth  fidelitj-.  Shakspeare. 

That  bright  beam,  whose  point  now  rais'd, 
Bore  him  slope  downward.  Milton. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  for  a  while  upon 
its  point,  if  balanced  by  admirable  skill.       Temple. 

Doubts  if  he  wielded  not  a  wooden  spear 
Without  a.  point;  he  look'd,  the  point  was  there. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  string  with  a  tay:. 

If  your  son  have  not  the  day. 
For  a  silken  point  I'll  give  my  baronry.  Shakspeare. 

He  Hath  ribbands  of  all  colours ;  poiji/s  more  than 
all  the  lawyers  can  learnedly  handle.     Shakspeare. 

1  am  resolved  on  two  points; 
That  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold; 
Or  if  both  break,  your  gaskins  fall.         Shahipeare. 

King  James  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  had  given  him  a  groom  of  his  bed- 
chamber, who  could  not  truss  his  points.  Clarendon. 

3.  Headland;  promontory. 

I  don't  see  why  Virgil  has  given  the  epithet  of 
Alta  to  Prochita,  which  is  much  lower  than  Ischia, 
and  all  the  points  of  laud  that  lie  within  its  neigh- 
bourhood. Mdison. 

4.  A  sting  of  an  epigram;  a  sentence  ter- 
minated with  some  remarkable  turn  of 
words  or  thougiit. 

He  taxes  Lucan,  who  crowded  sentences  toge- 
ther, and  was  too  full  of  points.  Dryden. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points  and  tropes  he  slurs  his  crimes, 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor. 

Dryden. 

Times  conupt,  and  nature  ill  inclin'd, 
Produc'd  the  point  that  left  a  sting  behind.      Pope. 

5.  An  indivisible  part  of  space. 

We  sometimes  speak  of  space,  or  do  suppose  a 
point  in  it  at  such  a  distance  fiom  any  pai-t  of  the 
universe.  Locke. 

6.  An  indivisible  part  of  time;  a  moment. 

Then  neither  from  eternity  before. 
Nor  from  the  time  when  time's  first  point  begun, 
Made  he  all  souls.  Davies 

7.  A  small  space. 

On  one  small  point  of  land, 
Weai^'d,  uncertain,  and  amaz'd,  we  stand.  Prior. 

8.  Punctilio;  nicety. 

We  doubt  not  but  such  as  are  not  much  conver- 
sant with  the  variety  of  authors,  may  have  some 
leading  helps  to  their  studies  of  points  of  precedence, 
by  this  slight  designation.  Selden. 

Shalt  thou  dispute 
With  God  the  points  of  liberty,  who  made 
Thee  what  thou  art.'  Milton. 

9.  Part  required  of  time  or  space;  critical 
moinent;  exact  place. 

How  oft,  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death. 
Have  they  been  merry.'  which  their  keepei-s  call 
A  lightning  before  death  Shakspeare. 

Esau  said,  behold  I  am  at  the  point  to  die;  and 
what  profit  shall  this  birthright  do.'  Genesis 

Democritus,  spent  with  age,  and  just  at  the  point 
of  death,  called  for  loaves  of  new  bread,  and  with 
the  steam  under  his  nose,  prolonged  his  life  till  a 
feast  was  past.  Temple. 

'Ihey  follow  nature  in  their  desires,  carrying 
them  no  farther  than  she  directs,  and  leaving  off  at 
the  point,  at  which  excess  would  grow  ti'oublesome. 

^tlerbury. 
lO.  Degree;  state. 

The  highest  point  outward  things  can  bring  one 
unto,  is  the  contentment  of  the  mind,  with  which  no 
estate  is  miserable.  Sidney. 

In  a  commonwealth,  the  wealth  of  the  country  is 
so  distributed,  that  most  of  the  community  are  at 
their  ease,  though  few  aie  placed  in  extraordinary 
points  of  splendor.  Addison. 


n.  Note  of  distinction  in  writing;  a  stop. 
Commas  and  points  they  set  exactly  right. 
And  'twere  a  sin  to  rob  them  of  their  mile.     Pope. 
1  2.  A  spot;  a  part  of  a  surface  divided  by 
spots;  the  ace  or  sise  point. 

13.  One  of  the  degrees  into  which  the 
circumference  of  the  horizon,  and  the 
mariner's  compass,  is  divided. 

Carve  out  dials  point  l)y  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run.    Shak^. 

There  arose  strong  winds  from  the  south,  with  a 
point  east,  which  carried  us  up.  Bacon. 

A  seaman,  coming  before  the  judges  of  the  ad- 
miralty for  admittance  into  an  office  of  a  ship,  wa» 
by  one  of  the  judges  much  slighted;  the  judge  tell- 
ing him,  that  he  believed  he  could  not  say  the  points 
of  his  compass.  Bacon. 

Vapours  fir'd  shew  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  JVJitton. 

If  you  tempt  her,  the  wind  of  fortune 
May  come  about,  and  take  another  point, 
And  blast  your  glories.  Denham. 

At  certain  periods  stars  resume  their  places. 
From  the  samepoint  of  heav'n  their  course  advance. 

Dryden. 

14.  Particular  place  to  which  any  thhig  is 
directed. 

East  and  west  are  but  respective  and  mutable 
points,  according  unto  different  longitudes  or  distant 
parts  of  habitation.  Brown. 

Let  the  part,  which  produces  another  part,  be 
more  strong  than  that  which  it  produces;  and  let 
the  whole  be  seen  by  one  point  of  sight.      Dryden. 

The  poet  intended  to  set  ihe  character  of  Arete 
in  a  fair  point  of  light.  Broome. 

15.  Particular;  particular  mode. 

A  figure  like  your  father 
Arm'd  at  all  points  exactly  cap-a-pee. 
Appears  before  them.  Shakspeare. 

Who  selteth  out  prepar'd 
At  all  points  like  a  prince,  attended  with  a  guard. 

Vraylon, 

A  war  upon  the  Turk  is  more  worthy  than  upon 

any  other  Gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  in  point 

of  honour.  Bocon. 

He  had  a  moment's  right  in  point  of  time; 
Had  I  seen  first,  then  his  had  been  the  crime. 

Dryden. 
With  the  history  of  Moses,  no  book  in  the  world 
in  point  of  antiquity  can  contend.  Tillotson. 

Men  would  often  see,  what  a  small  pittance  of 
reason  is  mixed  with  those  huffing  opinions  they  are 
swelled  with,  with  which  they  are  so  armed  at  all 
points,  and  with  which  they  so  confidently  lay  about 
them.  iMcke. 

I  have  extracted  out  of  that  pamphlet  a  few  of 
those  notorious  falsehoods  in  point  of  fact  and  rea- 
soning. Swift. 
I  6.  An  aim;  the  act  of  aiming  or  striking. 
What  a  point  your  falcon  made, 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest.    Shaksp. 

.7.  The  particular  thing  required;  the 
aim  tlie  thing  points  at. 

You  gain  your  pmnt,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy.  Roscommon. 

There  is  no  creature  so  contemptible,  but  by  re- 
solution, may  gain  his  point.  L'£strong;e. 
18.  Particular;  instance. 

I'll  hear  him  his  confessions  justify. 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  his  master 
He  shall  again  relate  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shalt  be  as  free 
As  mountain  winds;  but  then  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command.  Shakspeare . 

His  majesty  should  make  a  peace,  or  turn  the 
war  directly  upon  such  points,  as  may  engage  the 
nation  in  the  support  of  it.  Temple. 

He,  warn'd  in  dreams,  his  murder  did  foretel, 
From  point  to  point,  as  after  it  befel.  Dttjden. 

This  letter  is,  in  every  point,  an  admirable  pat- 
tern of  the  present  polite  way  of  writing.        Swift. 
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19.  A  single  position;  a  single  assertion;  a 
single  pan  of  a  complicated  question;  a 
single  part  of  any  whole. 

Another  vows  the  same; 
A  third  t'  a  point  more  near  the  matter  draws. 

Daniel. 
Strange  point  and  new! 
Doctrine  which  we  would  know  whence  leam'd. 

Milton. 
The  company  did  not  meddle  at  all  with  the  state 
point,  as  to  the  oaths;  but  kept  themselves  entirely 
to  the  church  point  of  her  independency,  as  to  her 
purely  spiritual  authority  from  the  state.  Lesley. 
Stanilaus  endeavours  to  establish  the  duodecuple 
proportion,  by  comparing  scripture  together  with 
Josephus:  but  they  will  hardlj  prove  hispinjrf. 

^^rbuthnot  on  Coins. 
There  is  no  point  wherein  I  have  so  much  la- 
boured, as  that  of  improving  and  polishing  all  parts 
of  conversation  between  pei'sous  of  quality.     Swift. 
The  gloss  produceth  instances  that  are  neither 
pertinent,  nor  prove  the  point.  Baker. 

20.  A  note;  a  tune. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop. 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
Whert  fore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war? 
Turning  your  tongue  divine 
To  a  loud  trumpet,  and  a  point  of  war.  Shakspeare. 

21.  Pointblank;  directly:  as,  an  arrow  is 
shot  to   the  fiointblatik,  or  white  mark. 

This  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  mile,  as  easy 
as  a  cannon  will  shoot  poinlhlank  twelve  score. 

Sh4ikspeare. 

The  other  level  pointhlanU  at  the  inventing  of 
causes  and  axioms.  Bacon. 

Unless  it  be  the  cannon  ball. 
That  shot  i'  th'  air  poinlhlank  upright, 
Was  born  to  that  prodigious  height. 
That  leam'd  philosophers  maintain 
It  ne'er  came  back.  Hudibras. 

The  faculties  that  were  given  us  for  the  glory  of 
our  master,  are  turned  poinlhlank  against  the  inten- 
tion of  them.  VEstrange. 

Estius  declares,  that  although  all  the  schoolmen 
were  for  Latria  to  be  given  to  the  cross,  yet  that  it  is 
poiiUblank  against  the  delinition  of  the  council  of 
Nice.  Slillingfleet. 

22.  Point  de  viae;  exact  or  exactly  in  the 
point  of  view. 

Everj-  thing  about  you  should  demonstrate  a 
careless  desolation;  but  you  are  rather  potiit  de  vise 
in  your  accoutrements,  as  loving  yourself,  than  the 
lover  of  another.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  baffle  sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  ac- 
quaintance, I  will  be  point  de  vise  the  very  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Men's  behaviour  should  be  like  their  apparel,  not 
too  strait  or  point  de  vise,  but  free  for  exercise. 

Baco7i. 

To  Point,  point,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  sharpen;  to  forge  or  grind  to  a  point. 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  fear  of 

the  greatness  of  Spain;  now  that  fear  is  sharpened 

and  poir^ted,  by  the  Spaniards'  late  enterprizes  upon 

the  Palatinate  Bacon. 

Part  new  grind  the  blunted  axe,  and  point  the 

dart.  Drydc'. 

What  help  will  all  my  heav'nly  friends  afford, 

When  to  my  breast  I  lift  me  pointed  sword.'   Diyd. 

The  two  piniiEP  stand  upjn  either  side,  like  the 

wings  in  the  peta>us  ol  a  Mercury,  but  rise  much 

higher,  and  are  more  pointed.  Mdison. 

Some  on  p-dnttd  wood' 
Transfix'd  the  fragments,  some  prepar'd  the  food. 

Pope. 
2.  To  direct  toward  an  object,  by  way  of 
forcing  it  on  tiie  notice. 

Alas:  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  haiul  of  scorn 
To  pr.int  his  slow  unmeaning  finger  at.  Shakspeare, 
VOL,   II. 


Mount  Hermon,  yonder  sea,  each  place  behold 
As  1  point.  Milton. 

3.  To  direct  the  eye  or  notice. 

Whosoever  should  be  guided  through  his  battles 
by  Minerva,  and  pointed  to  every  scene  of  them, 
would  see  nothing  but  subjects  of  surprize.      Pope. 

4.  To  show  as  by  directing  the  finger. 

From  the  great  sea,  you  shall  point  out  for  you 
mount  Hor.  Mtmbers. 

It  will  become  us,  as  rational  creatures,  to  fol- 
low the  direction  of  nature,  where  it  seems  to  point 
us  out  the  way.  Locke. 

I  shall  do  justice  to  those  who  have  distinguished 
themselves  in  learning,  and  point  out  their  beauties. 

Jiddison. 
Is  not  the  elder 
By  nature  pointed  out  for  preference.'  Rowe. 

5.  [/lointer,  Fr.]  To  direct  toward  a  place: 
as,  the  cannon  were  fiointcd  against  the 
fort. 

6.  To  distinguish  by  stops  or  points. 
To  Point,  point,  v.  n. 

1.  To  note  with  the  finger;  to  force  upon 
the  notice,  by  directing  the  finger  to- 
ward it.  With  at  commonly,  sometimes 
to  before  the  thing  indigilated. 

Now  must  the  world  point  at  poor  Catherine, 
And  say,  lo!  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife.  Shaksp. 
Sometimes  we  use  one  finger  only,  as  in  pointing 
at  any  thing.  Ray. 

W  ho  fortune's  fault  upon  the  poor  can  throw, 
Point  at  the  tatter'd  coat  and  ragged  shoe.  Dryden. 

Rouse  up  for  shame!  our  brothers  of  Pharsalia 
Point  at  their  wounds,  and  cry  aloud  to  battle. 

Jiddison. 

2.  To  distinguish  words  or  sentences  by 
points. 

Fond  the  Jews  are  of  their  method  oi pointing. 

Forhes. 

3.  To  indicate  as  dogs  do  to  sportsmen. 
The  subtle  dog  scow'rs  with  sagacious  nose, 

Now  the  warm  scent  assures  the  covey  near. 
He  treads  with  caution,  and  he  points  with  fear. 

Gay. 

4.  To  show  distinctly. 

To  point  at  what  time  the  balance  of  power  was 
most  equally  held  between  their  lords  and  commons 
in  Rome,  would  perhaps  admit  a  conti'oversy. 

Sicift. 
Poi'xTED,    point'ed.    adj.    or    /lartici/ile, 
[from  /ioint.~^ 

1.  Sharp;  having  a  sharp  point  or  pique. 

A  pointed  flinty  rock,  all  bare  and  black. 
Grew  gibbous  from  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  Episiframmatical;  abounding  in  conceits. 

Who  now  reads  Cowley.'  if  he  pleases,  yet 
His  moral  pleases,  not  his  pointed  wit.  Pope. 

Poi'ntedly,      point'^d-l^.     adv.     [from 
/ininled.]    In  a  pointed  manner. 

The  copiousness  of  his  wit  was  such,  that  he 
often  writ  too  pointedly  for  his  subject.         Dryden 
Poi'ntednkss,  point'dd-nes.   n.  s.   [from 
/lointed.^ 

1.  Siiarpness;  pickedness  with  asperity. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swell- 
ing, and  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full 
of  rock,  mountain,  and  pcinledness.       Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Kpigramniatical  smartness. 

Like  Horace,  you  only  expose  the  follies  of  men; 

and  i:\  this  excel  him,  that  you  add  pointediuss  of 

tlwught.  ^^  D)-yden. 

Poi'ntel,  point'el.  n.  s.     Any  thing  on  a 

point. 

1  hese  poises  or  poinUls  are,  for  the  most  part, 
little  balls,  set  at  the  top  of  a  slender  stalk,  whirit 
they  can  move  every  way  at  pleasure.         Derham. 
PoiNTKR.  poiiit'ur.fls  n.s.  [from/iom/".] 
I.  Any  thing  that  poin's. 
ZZ 


Tell  him  what  are  the  wheels,  springs,  pointer, 

hammer,  and  bell,  whereby  a  clock  gires  notice  of 

the  time.  "  Watts. 

2.  A   dog  that   points  out  the   game  to 

sportsmen. 

The  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way, 
The  scent  grows  warm;  he  stops,  he  springs  his  prey. 

Pox  ntingstock,     point'ing-stok.     n.    s. 

[^/lointing-  and  stock.']   Something  made 

the  object  of  ridicule. 

I,  his  forlorn  dutchess. 

Was  made  a  wonder  and  a  poinlingstock 

To  every  idle  rascal  follower.  Shaksp. 

Poi'ntless,  pomt'les.   adj.  [from  fioint.j 

Blunt;  not  sharp;  obtuse. 
Lay  that  pointless  clergy-weapon  by 

And  to  the  laws,  your  sword  of  justice,  fly.  Dryden. 
POrSON,  p66'z'n.no  299   „.    ,.    l/ioison, 

French.] 

1.  That  which  destroys  or  injures  life  by 
a  small  quantity,  and  by  means  not  ob- 
vious to  the  senses;  venom. 

Themselves  were  first  to  do  the  ill. 
Ere  thej  thereof  the  knowledge  could  attain; 
Like  him  that  knew  not  poison^s  power  to  kill, 
Until,  by  tasting  it,  himself  was  slain.  Davits 

One  gives  another  a  cup  of  poison,  but  at  the 
same  time  tells  him  it  is  a  cordial,  and  so  he  drinki 
it  off  and  dies.  South, 

2.  Any  thing  infectious  or  malignant. 

This  being  the  only  remedy  against  the  poison  of 

sin,  we  must  renew  it  as  often  asVe  repeat  our  sins, 

that  is,  daily.    ^  Duly  of  Man. 

To  Poi'soN,  pod'z'n.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

\-  To  infect  with  poison. 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence, 
The  surest  guaid  is  innocence. 
Quivers  and  bows  and  poison'd  darts 
Are  only  us'd  by  guilty  hearts.  Roscommon. 

2.  To  attack,  injure,  or  kill  by  poison 
given. 

He  was  so  discouraged,  that  he  poisoned  himself 
and  died.  2  Maccabees. 

Drink  with  Walters,  or  with  Chartres  eat; 
They'll  never  poison  you,  they'll  only  cheat.  Pope 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  taint. 

The  other  messenger, 
Whose  welcome  1  perceiv'd,  had  poisoned  mine. 

Shaksp. 
Hast  thou  not 
With  thy  false  arts  poison'' d  his  people's  loyalty' 
...  . ,  Rotce. 

Notions  with  which  the  schools  had  poison'd  our 
youth,  and  which  only  served  to  draw  the  prince  to 
govern  amiss,  but  proved  no  security  to  him,  when 
the  people  were  giown  weaiy  of  ill  government. 

Davenant. 
Poi  SON-TREE,  poe'z'n-tr^^.  n.  s.  [toxico- 
dendron.']  A  plant.  Miller. 
Poi'soNEK,  p6e'z'n-iir,98  „.  s.  [frora;^02- 
son.] 

1,  One  who  poisons, 

I  must  be  the  poisoner 
Of  goodPolixenes.  Shaksf. 

So  many  mischiefs  were  in  one  combin'd; 
So  much  one  single  ;)oi5'n£r  cost  mankind.  Dryden. 

2,  A  corrupter. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  other  men's  sins,  the 
common  poisoners  of  youth,  getting  their  verj-  bread 
by  the  damnation  of  souls.  South. 

Poi'soNous,  p6e'z'n-is.orf/.[fiom/io?A07;.] 
Venomous;  havhig  the  qualities  of  poi- 
son. 

Those  cold  ways, 
That  seem  like  pnident  !it'ip«!,  are  rery  poisimotw 
Where  the  disease  is  \io!ent.  S/aA<tB 

Not  Sirius  shoots  a  fiercer  flame,  ' 
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When  with  his  poifnous  breath  he  blasts  the  sky. 

Dry  den. 
A  lake,  that  has  no  fresh  water  running  into  it, 
will,  by  heat  and  its  siagnaiiou,  turn   into  a  stink- 
iu<^  rotten  puddle,  sending  forth  nauseous  and  poi- 
sonoxts  steams.  Chey<\e.. 

Poi'soNOUSLY,  p66'z'n-fts-i^.  adv.   [from 
fioison.]    Venomously. 

Men  more  easily  pardon  ill  things  done  than  said; 
such  a  peculiar  rancour  and  venom  do  they  leave 
behind  in  men's  minds,  and  so  much  more  poison- 
ously  and  incurably  does  the  serpent  bite  with  his 
tongue  than  his  teeth.  South. 

Poi'soNousNKSs,  poe'z'n-ils-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  poisonous,  j  Ihe  quality  of  being 
poisonous;  vcnomousness. 
Poi'trel,  p6e'tr^l.'^''y  M.  .9.  [poictrel^  poi- 
trinc,  French;  fietiorale,  Italian;  pecto- 
rale,  Latin.] 

1.  Armour  for  the  breast  of  a  horse. 

Skinner. 

2.  A  graving  tool  jUnsworth. 
Poize,  poeze.'^'^^  n.  s.  [poids,  Fr.J 

1.  Weight;  force  of  any  ining  tending  to 
the  centre. 

He  fell,  as  an  huge  rockie  clift, 
Whose  false  foundation  waves  have  wash'd  away 
With  dreadful  poize,  is  from  the  main  laud  reft. 

Spenser. 
When  I  have  suit, 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty, 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shaksp. 

To  do't  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity.  Shaksp. 

Where  an  equal  poize  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  th'  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope.  Milton. 

2.  Balance;  equipoize;  equilibrium. 

The  particles  that  formed  the  earth,  must  convene 
from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle,  which  would 
make  the  whole  compound  to  rest  in  a  poize. 

Bentley. 
'Tis  odd  to  see  fluctuation  in  opinion  so  earnestly 
charged  upon  Luther,  by  such  as  have  lived  half 
their  days  in  a  poize  between  t^vo  churches. 

Mterbury. 
;>,  A  regulating  power. 

Men  of  an  unbounded  imagination  often  want  the 
poize  of  judgment.  Di-yden. 

To  Poize,  poeze.  v.  a.  [fieser,  Fr.] 
I.  To  balance;  to  hold  or  place  in  equi- 
ponderance. 
How  nice  to  couch.'  how  all  her  speeches  poized 
be: 
A  nymph  thus  turn'd,  but  mended  in  translation. 

Sidney. 
Nor  yet  was  earth  suspended  in  the  sky, 
Nor  jooiz'd  did  on  her  own  foundation  lie.  Dryden. 

Our  nation  with  united  int'rest  blest, 
Not  now  content  to  poize,  shall  sway  the  rest. 

Dryden. 
■2.  To  load  with  weight. 
As  the  sands 
Of  Barca  or  Gyrene's  torrid  soil, 
Levy'd  to  side  with  warring  winds,  and  poize 
Their  lighter  wings.  Milton. 

Where  could  they  find  another  form'd  so  fit. 
To  poize  with  solid  sense  a  sprightly  wit.'    Dryden. 

3.  To  be  ecjuijiouderant  to. 

If  the  balance  of  our  lives  had  not  one  scale  of 
reason  to  poize  another  of  sensuality,  the  baseness 
of  our  natures  would  conduct  us  to  preposterous 
conclusions.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  weigh;  to  examine  by  the  balance. 

We  poizing  us  in  our  defective  scale 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam.  Shaksp. 

He  cannot  sincerely  consider  the  strength,  poize 
the  weight,  and  uiscern  th-,.  evidence  of  the  clearest 
argumentations,  where  they  would  conclude  against 
bis  desires.  South. 
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5.  To  oppress  with  weight. 

I'll  strive,  with  troubled  t'uoughts,  to  take  a  nap, 
Lest  leaden  slumber  poize  me  down  to-morrow. 
When  I  should  mount  with  win^is  of  victoiy.   Shak 

POKE.  poke.  71.  s.  [pocca,  Saxou;  /wche, 
Fr.J   A  pocket;  a  small  bag. 
I  will  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke-  Camden. 

She  suddenly  unties  the  poke. 
Which  out  of  it  sent  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke. 

So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton. 

My  coiTespondent  writes  against  master's  gowns 

and  poke  sleeves.  Spectator. 

To   Poke,   poke.  v.  a.  [/ioAra,  Swedish.] 

To  feel  in  the  dark;  to  search  any  thing 

witn  a  long  instrument. 

If  these  presumed  eyes  be  clipped  off,  they  will 

make  use  of  their  protrusions  or  horns,  and  poke 

out  their  way  as  before.  Brown. 

Po'ker,  po'kilr.'*^  n.  s.  [from /zo Are.]    The 

iron  bar  with  which  men  stir  the  fire. 

With  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead.  Swift. 

If  the  poker  be  out  of  the  way,  stir  the  fire  with 
the  tongs.  Swift. 

Po'king-stick,  poke'ing-stik.  n.  s.  An 
instrument  anciently  made  use  of  to  ad- 
just the  plaits  of  the  ruffs  which  were 
then  worn. 

Your  ruff  must  stand  in  print,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose get  poking-sticks  with  fair  long  handles,  lesi 
they  scorch  your  hands.  Middleton. 

Pins,  and  ^oA;iTig--sticto  of  steel.  Shak.^. 

Po'lar,  po'iar.'^"  adj.  [jiolaire,  Fr.  from 
pole  i  Found  near  the  pole;  lying  near 
the  pole;  issuing  from  the  pole;  relating 
to  the  pole. 

As  when  two  polar  winds,  blowing  adverse 
Upon  the  Cronian  sea,  together  drive 
Mountains  of  ice.  Milton. 

I  doubt 
If  any  suffer  on  the  polar  coast, 
The  rage  of  Arctos,  and  eternal  frost.  Prior. 

Pola'rity,  p6-lar'6-te.  n.  s.  [from  polar.'] 
Tendency  to  the  pole. 

This  polarity  from  refrigeration,  upon  extremity 
and  defect  of  a  loadstone,  might  touch  a  needle  any 
where.  Brown. 

Po'lary,  p6'lar-d.  adj.  [polaris,  Latin.] 
Tending  to  the  pole;  having  a  direction 
toward  the  poles. 

Irons,  heated  red  hot,  and  cooled  in  the  meridian 
from  north  to  south,  contiact  a  polary  power. 

Brown. 
POLE,  pole.  n.  s.  [^polus,  Lat.  pole^  Fr.J 

1.  The  extremity  of  the  axis  of  the  earth; 
either  of  the  points  on  which  the  world 
turns. 

From  the  centre  thrice  to  the  utmost  pole  Milton 
From  polf  to  pole 
The  forky  lightnings  flash,  the  roaiing  thunders  roll. 

Dryden. 

2.  [pole,  Sax.  pal,  pau,  Fr.  palo,  Italian 
and  Spanish;  palus,  Lat.j    A  long  stuff' 

A  long  pole,  struck  upon  gravel  in  the  bottom  of 
the  water,  maketh  a  sound.  Bacon. 

If  after  some  distinguish'd  leap, 
He  drops  his  pole,  and  seems  to  slip; 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher,  half  his  length.  Prior. 

He  ordered  to  arm  long  poles  with  sharp  hooks, 
wherewith  they  took  hold  of  the  tackling  which 
held  the  mainyard  to  the  mast,  then  rowing  the 
ship,  they  cut  the  tackling,  and  brought  the  main- 
yard  by  the  board.  Jirhuthnot. 

3.  A  tall  piece  of  timber  erected. 

Wither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fall'u.  Shaksp. 
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Live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  0'  th'  time; 
We'll  haM:  thee,  as  our  rarer  lucnslers  aie, 
{'Uiiieu  upon  a  pole,  and  underwnt, 
iiere  may  you  see  llic  tyrant.  Shaksp, 

tWiT  houses  pous  set  round  meeting  together  in 
the  top,  and  covereu  with  skins.        »  Heylin. 

-l-   A  measure  i>l   iciigih  containing    five 
yaicl.s  aiiu  a  hilt. 

This  ordinance  of  lithing  them  by  the  pole  is  not 
only  lit  for  the  gentlemen,  but  also  the  noblemen. 

Spenser. 
Every  poi£  square  of  mud,  twelve  inches  deep,  is 
worth  sixpeiict  a  poLe  to  fling  out.  Mortimer. 

5.  An  insliuintiil  ol   measuring. 

A  peer  ol  the  realm  and  a  counsellor  of  state  are 
not  to  be  measured  oy  the  common  yard,  but  by  the 
poie  of  special  grace.  Bacon. 

To  Pole,  poie.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j  To 
furnish  witn  poles. 
Begin  not  to  polt  your  hops.  Mortimer. 

Po'leaxe,  poit'aks   w.  s   \Jiole  and  ajLe.~\ 
An  axe  fixed  to  a  long  pole. 

To  beat  religion  into  the  biainswith  apoieaxe,  is 
to  offer  victims  of  human  blood.  Hovcel, 

One  hung  a  puleaxi  at  his  saddle  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.        Dryden. 
Po'lecat,  pole'kal    n.  a.  \^Po/e  or  Polish 
cat,   oecause   they  abound  in  Poland.] 
The  fitchew;  a  slinking  animal 
Polecats?  there  are  fairer  things  than  polecats. 

Sliak.ip. 

Out  of  my  door,  you  witch!  you  hag!  you  pnucat! 

out,  out,  out;  I'll  conjure  jou.  ^'iiuksp. 

She,  at  a  pin  lu  the  wall,  ^ung  like  a  polecat  in 

a  warren,  to  auiUse  them.  VEslrange. 

How  should  he,  harmless  youth. 
Who  kill'd  but  puLcats,  learu  to  murder  men?  Gay. 
Po'l)  DAVY,   pole  da.-v6.   n.  s.     A  son  of 
coarse  clotn.  Ainsworth. 

Your  poledavy  wares  will  not  do  for  me.    Howel, 
PoLE'MioAL,p6-l^m'm6-kal.  >  adj.    [weAe- 
Pole'mick,  p6-i^ni'mik.*"-     )  f*-"'*?-]  Con- 
troversial; disputative. 

Among  all  his  labours,  although  polemick  dis- 
courses were  otherwise  most  uneasy,  as  engaging  to 
converse  with  men  in  passion  Fell. 

I  have  had  but  little  respite  from  these  polemical 
exercises,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  rage  and 
malice  of  the  adversai-ies  of  our  church,  I  sit  down 
contented.  Stilliyigjleet. 

The  nullity  of  this  distinction  has  been  solidly 
shewn  by  most  of  our  polemick  writers  of  the  pro- 
testant  church.  South, 

The  best  method  to  be  used  with  these  polemical 
ladies,  is  to  shew  them  the  ridiculous  side  of  their 
cause.  Mdison. 

Pole  mick,  p6-l^m'mik.  n.  s.    Disputant; 
controvcrtist. 

Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock. 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

PoLEMoscopE,  p6-i^m'6s-k6pe.  n.  s. 
[TToAfjiti^  and  (rtcoTTio)  ]  In  opticks,  is  a 
kind  of  crooked  or  oblique  perspective 
glass,  com  rived  for  seeing  objects  that 
do  not  lie  directiy  before  the  eye.  Diet. 
Po'lestar,  pole'stir.  n.  s  [/zo/e  and  s/ar.] 
1.  A  star  near  the  pole,  by  which  naviga- 
tors compute  their  northern  latitude; 
cynosure;  lodestar. 

If  a  pilot  at  sea  cannot  see  the  polestar,  let  hiib 
steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  best  appear  to  bim. 

King  Charles. 

I  was  sailing  in  a  vast  ocean  without  other  help 

than  the  polestar  of  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

2    Any  guide  or  director. 

Po'ley-mountain,    po'ld-moun-tin.   n.  a. 

[poliuiti,  Lc.tin.J    A  plant.  Miller. 

PQ  LICE.,  p6-l^ese'."*  n.  9.  [French.] 


POL 


POL 


POL 


The   regulation   and  government  of  a 

city  or  country,  so  far   as  regards  the 

inhabitants. 
Po'liced,  po-l^^st'.^'*^  adj.  [from  /lo/ice.'] 

Regulated;  formed  into  a  regular  course 

of  administration. 
Where  there  is  a  kingdom  altogether  unable  or 

indign  to  govern,  it  is  a  just  cause  of  war  for  another 

nation,  that  is  civil  or  policed,  to  subdue  them. 

Bacon. 
Po'licy,  p6l'16-s6.   n.  8.  [^o>iireict;  /lolitia, 

Latin.J 

1.  The  art  of  government,  chiefly  with  re- 
spect to  foreign  powers. 

2.  Art;  prudence;  management  of  affairs; 
stratagem. 

The  policy  of  that  purpose  is  made  more  in  the 
marriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties.  Shaksp. 

If  it  be  honour  iu  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  which  for  your  best  ends 
You  call  your  policy;  how  is't  less  or  worse, 
But  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour  as  in  war.  Shaksp. 

If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
If  she's  not  froward,  but  modest.  Shaksp. 

The  best  rule  of  policy,  is  to  prefer  the  doing  of 
justice  before  all  enjoyments.  King  Charles. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world  is  sometimes  taken  in 
scripture  for  policy,  and  consists  in  a  certain  dexte- 
rity of  managing  business  for  a  man's  secular  advan- 
tage. South. 

3.  [^fiolifa,  Span."]  A  warrant  for  money 
in  the  publick  funds;  a  ticket. 

To  PO'LISH,  polTish.  v.  a.  [fiolio^  Latin; 
polir.,  French.] 

1 .  To  smooth;  to  brighten  by  attrition;  to 
gloss. 

He  setteth  to  finish  his  work,  and  polishethit  per- 
fectly. Ecclesiasticus- 

Pygmalion,  with  fatal  art, 
Polished  the  form  that  stung  his  heart.      Granville. 

2.  To  make  elegant  of  manners. 

Studious  they  appear 
Of  arts  that  polish  life,  inventors  rare.  Milton. 

To  Fo'lish,  pol'llsh.  X'.  n.  To  answer 
to  the  act  of  polishing;  to  receive  a 
gloss. 

It  is  reported  by  the  ancients,  that  there  was  a 
kind  of  steel,  which  would  polish  almost  as  white 
and  bright  as  silver.  Bacon. 

Fo'lish,  pol'lish.***  n.  s.  [/wli,  polissure, 
Fr  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Artificial  gloss;  brightness  given  by 
attrition. 

Not  to  mention  what  a  huge  column  of  granite 
cost  in  the  quarry,  only  consider  the  great  difficulty 
of  hewing  it  into  any  form,  and  of  giving  it  the  due 
turn,  proportion,  ^mi.  polish.  Addison. 

Another  prism  of  clearer  glass  and  better  polish 
seemed  free  from  veins.  JN'eicfon. 

2,  Elegance  of  manners. 

What  are  these  wond'rous  civilising  arts, 
This  Roman  polish,  and  this  smooth  behaviour. 
That  render  man  thus  tractable  and  tame?  Addison. 

Po'lishable,  p6riish-a-bl.  adj.  [from /io- 

//■«/;.]  Capable  of  being  polished. 
Fo'lisher,   p6l'Hsh-ijr.9*  n.  s.  [from  /lo- 
/t«/;.]     The  person  or  instrument  that 
gives  a  gloss. 

I  consider  an  humaH  soul  without  education,  like 
marble  in  the  quarry,  which  shews  none  of  its  inhe- 
rent beauties,  till  the  skill  of  thepolislier  fetches  out 
the  colours.  Mdison. 

POLl'TE,  po-lite'.'^"  adj.  [/lolitus,  Lat.J 
J.  Gloss} ;  smooth. 

Sonic  of  them  are  diaphanous,  shining,  and  po- 


lite; others  not  polite,  but  as  if  powdered  over  with 
fine  iron  dust.  Woodward. 

If  any  sort  of  rays,  falling  on  the  polite  surface  of 
any  pellucid  medium,  be  reflected  back,  the  fits  of 
easy  reflection,  which  they  have  at  the  point  of  re- 
flection, shall  still  continue  to  return.         .Meicton. 

The  edges  of  the  sand  holes,  being  worn  away, 
there  are  left  all  over  the  glass  a  numberless  com- 
pany of  very  little  coBvex  polite  risings  like  waves. 

ifiTewton. 
2.  Elegant  of  manners. 

A  nymph  of  quality  admires  our  knight, 
He  manies,  bows  at  court,  and  grows  poliie.  Pope. 

Poli'tely,  p6-lite'16.  adv.  [from  fiolite.^ 

With  elegance  of  manners;  genteely. 
Poli'teness,  p6-lite'n^s.  n.  s.  [fiolittsse^ 
French;  from  polite.']  Elegance  of  man- 
ners; gentility;  good  breeding. 

I  have  seen  the  dullest  men  aiming  at  wit,  and 
others,  with  as  little  pretensions,  affecting  politeness 
in  manners  and  discourse.  Swift. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  keenest  set.  Voting. 

PoLi'TicAL,p6-lit'te-kal.i'''ac(/.[xeA<T<xo«.] 

1.  Relating   to  politicks;   relating  to  the 
administration  of  publick  affairs;  civil. 

In  the  Jewish  state,  God  was  their  ;)o/it(ca/ prince 
and  sovereign,  and  the  Judges  among  them  were  as 
much  his  deputies,  and  did  represent  his  pei-son,  as 
now  the  judges  do  the  persons  of  their  several 
princes  in  all  other  nations.  Kettlewell. 

More  true  political  wisdom  may  be  learned  from 
this  single  book  of  proverbs,  than  from  a  thousand 
Machiavels.  Rogers. 

2.  Cunning;  skilful. 

Poli'tically,  po-lit't^-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
/lolitical.'^ 

1 .  With  relation  to  publick  administration. 

2.  Artfully;  polilickly. 

The  Turks  politically  mingled  certain  janizaries, 
harquebusiers,  with  their  horsemen.  Knolles. 

Politica'ster,  po-lit-t^-kas'tir.  n.  s.     A 
petty  ignorant  pretender  to  politicks. 

There  are  quacks  of  all  sorts;  as  bullies,  pedants, 
hypocrites,  empiricks,  law-jobbers,  and  politicasttrs. 

L'Kstrange. 
PoLiTi'ciAN,  p61-l^-tish'an.  n.  s.  [fioliti- 
cien,  Fr.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  arts  of  government; 
one  skilled  in  politicks. 

Get  thee  glass  eyes, 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  things  thou  dost  not.  Shaksp. 

And  't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  with  valour;  for 
policy  I  hate:  1  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist  as  a  poli- 
tician. Shaksp. 

Although  I  may  seem  less  a  politician  to  men,  yet 
I  need  no  secret  distinctions  nor  evasions  before 
God.  King  Charles. 

While  emp'rick  poii(icio)is  ■se  deceit, 
Hide  what  they  give,  and  cure  but  by  a  cheat. 
You  boldly  show  that  skill  which  they  pretend, 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end.   Dryden. 

Coffee,  which  makes  the  politician  wise. 
And  see  through  all  things  with  his  haif-shut  eyes, 
Sent  up  in  vapours  to  the  baron's  brain 
New  stratagems,  the  radiant  lock  to  gain.       Pope. 

2.  A  man  of  artifice;  one  of  deep  contri- 
vance. 

Your  ill-meaning  polilician  lords. 
Under  pretence  of  bridal  friends  and  guests, 
Appointed  to  await  me  thirty  spies.  .Milton. 

If  a  man  succeeds  in  any  attempt,  though  under- 
took with  nerer  so  much  rashness,  his  success  shall 
vouch  him  a  politician,  and  good  luck  shall  pass  for 
deep  contrivance;  for  give  any  one  fortune,  and  he 
shall  be  thought  a  wise  man.  South. 

PO'LITICK,  pol'lc-tik.  ac//.  [7r«A(r«y,o5.] 
I.  Political;  civil.     In  this  sense  /loUtical 

zz2 


is  almost  always  used,  except  in  the 
phrase  body  fiolitick. 

Virtuously  and  wisely  acknowledging,  that  he 
with  his  people  made  all  but  one  politick  body, 
whereof  himself  was  the  head;  even  so  cared  for 
them  as  he  would  for  his  own  limbs.  Sidney. 

No  civil  or  politick  constitutions  have  been  more 
celebrated  than  this  by  the  best  authors.       Temple. 

2.  Prudent;  versed  in  affairs. 

This  land  was  famously  enrich'd 
With  politick  grave  counsel;  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles.  Shttksp 

3.  Artful;  cunning.  In  this  sense /2c///7/ca/ 
is  not  used. 

I  have  trod  a  measure;  I  have  flattered  a  lady;  I 
have  been  politick  with  my  friend,  smooth  with  niinc 
enemy.  Shaksp. 

Authority  foUoweth  old  men,  and  favour  youth: 
but  for  the  moral  part  perhaps  youth  will  have  the 
pre-eminence,  as  age  hath  for  the  politick.    Bacon. 

No  less  alike  the  politick  and  wise. 
All  sly  slow  things,  with  circumspective  eyes; 
Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak.  Po})e. 

Po'litickly,  Y>ol'l&-tik-\&.  adv.  [fromfio- 
lilic/c.2     Artfully;  cunningly. 

Thus  have  I  politickh  begiinmy  reign. 
And  'tis  my  hope  to  end  successfully.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  polilickly  done. 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men.    Shaksp. 
The  dutchess  hath  been  most  polilickly  employed 
in  shaipening  those  arms  with  which  she  subdued 
you.  -  Pope. 

Po'liticks,  p6l'16-tiks.  w.  *.  ^fiolitigue, 
Fr.  7roXtrtKii.'\  The  science  of  govern- 
ment; the  art  or  practice  of  administer- 
ing publick  affairs. 

Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  spare, 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care.  Dryden. 
It  would  be  an  everlasting  reproach  to  politicks, 
should  such  men  overturn  an  establishment  formed 
by  the  wisest  laws,  and  supported  by  the  ablest 
heads.  Addison. 

Of  crooked  counsels  and  ddj:k  politicks.       Pope. 
Po'liture,  pol'l^-tshure.   n.  s.   [fioliture., 
French.]     The  gloss  given  by  the  act 
of  polishing. 
PO'LITY,  p6ne-t^.  n.  s.  [x«Am/*.]     A 
form  of  goverment;  civil  constitution. 

Because  the  subject  which  this  position  concern- 
eth,  is  a  form  of  church  government  or  church  po- 
lity, it  behoveth  us  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
church,  as  is  requisite  for  men's  more  clear  and 
plain  undei-standing,  in  what  respect  laws  of  polity 
or  government  are  necessary  thereunto.  Hooker. 
The  polity  of  some  of  our  neighbours  hath  not 
thought  it  beneath  the  publick  care  to  promote  and 
reward  the  improvement  of  their  own  language. 

Locke. 
POLL,  p6Il.*°6  n.  s.  [fiolle,  fiol,  Dut.  the 
top.] 

1.  The  head. 

Look  if  the  withered  elder  hath  not  his  poll  claw- 
ed like  a  parrot.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  catalogue  or  list  of  persons;  a  regi- 
ster of  heads. 

Have  you  a  catalogue 
Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd. 
Set  down  by  th'  poll?  Shaksp. 

The  muster  file,  rotten  and  sound,  amount  not  to 
fifteen  thousand  poll.  Shaksp. 

3.  A  fish  called  generally  a  chub,  or  chc- 
vin. 

To  Foil,  poll.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  lop  the  top  of  trees. 

The  oft  cutting  and  polling  of  hedges  conduces 
much  to  their  lasting.  Bacon. 

May  thy  woods  oft  poWd,  yet  ever  wear 
A  gieen,  and,  when  she  list,  a  golden  hair.  Donne. 
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2.  In  this  sense  is  used  polled  sheep. 

Polled  sheep,  that  is  sheep  without  horns,  are 
reckoned  the  best  breeders,  because  the  ewes  yean 
the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger.      Morlimer. 

3.  To  cut  off  naif  from  the  head;  to  clip 
short;  to  sliear. 

Neither  shall  they  shave,  only  poll  their  heads. 

Ezekiel. 

4.  To  mow;  to  crop. 

He'll  go  and  sowie  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
th'  ears:  he  will  mow  down  all  before  him,  and 
letive  his  passage  polled.  bhaksp. 

5.  1  o  piunclcr;  to  strip;  to  pill. 

1  Ley  will  poll  and  spoil  so  outrageously,  as  the 
very  ene^uj  cannot  do  much  worse.  Spenser. 

Tajit  and  exact  upon  them  the  wild  exactions, 
coignie,  hvery,  and  sorehon,  by  which  they  poll  and 
utterly  undo  the  poor  tenants.  isptriser. 

He  told  the  people,  that  subsidies  were  not  to  be 
granted  nor  levied  for  wars  in  Scotland;  for  that  the 
law  had  provided  another  course  by  service  ol  es- 
cuage,  much  less  when  war  was  made  but  a  pre- 
tence to  poll  and  piil  the  people.  Bacon. 

Neither  can  justict  yield  her  fruit  with  sweet- 
ness, amongst  the  bumi  and  brambles  of  ca.ching 
and  polling  clerks  and  ministers.  Bacon. 

6.  To  take  a  list  or  register  of  persons. 

7.  To  enter  one's  name  in  a  list  or  regis- 
ter. 

Whoever  brought  to  his  rich  daughter's  bed, 
The  man  that  polled  but  twelve  pence  for  his  head? 

Dryden. 

8.  To  insert  into  a  number  as  a  voter. 

In  solemn  conclave  sit,  devoid  of  thought, 
And  poll  for  points  of  faith  his  trusty  vote.    Tkkel. 
Po'llard,  pol'lard-ss  „.  g^  [from  /toll.'] 

1.  A  tree  lopped. 

Nothing  procureth  the  lasting  of  trees  so  much  as 
often  cutting;  and  we  see  all  overgiown  trees  are 
pollards  or  dottards,  and  not  trees  at  their  full  height. 

Bacon. 

2.  A  clipped  coin. 

The  same  king  called  in  certain  counterfeit  pie- 
ces coined  by  the  French,  called  pollards,  crocars 
and  rosaries.  Camden. 

3.  The  chub  fish.  Ainsnvorth. 
Po'llen,  p6l'lin.»9  n.  s.    A  fine   powder, 

commonly  understood  by  the  word  fa- 
rina; as  also  a  sort  of  fine  bran.  Bailey. 

Po'llenger,  pol'lin-jiir.  n.  s.  Brushwood. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  this 
obsolete  word. 

Lop  for  the  fewel  old  jpolknger  grown, 
That  hinder  the  corne  or  the  grasse  to  be  mown. 

Tusser. 
Po'ller,  p6rk\r.98  n^  s.  [from/?©//.] 

1.  Robber;  pillager;  plunderer. 

The  poller  and  exacter  of  fees  justifies  the  resem- 
blance of  the  courts  of  justice  to  the  bush,  where- 
unto  while  the  sheep  flies  for  defence,  he  loses  part 
of  the  fleece.  Bacon. 

2.  He  who  votes  or  polls. 

Po'llevil,  poll-^'v'l.  n.  s.  [poll  and  evilP^ 
Pollevil  is  a  large  swelling,  inflammation  or  im- 
posthume  in  the  horse's  poll  or  nape  of  the  neck, 
just  between  the  ears  towards  the  mane. 

jFomer's  Diet. 
Po'llock,  pol'lAk.*^^  n.  s.  [acellus  niger.'] 
A  kind  offish. 

The  coast  is  plentifully  stored  with  shellfish,  sea- 
hedgehogs,  scallops,  pilcherd,  herring  and  pollock. 

Carew. 
2o  POLLU'TE,  pol'lute'.  v.  a.  \jiolluo, 

Latin;  polluevy  French.] 
!•  To  make  unclean,  in  a  religious  sense; 
to  defile. 

Hot  and  peevish  vows 


Shaksp . 


Are  polluted  oflerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 
To  taint  with  guilt. 
She  wooes  the  gentle  air, 
To  hide  her  gutllj  front  with  innocent  snow, 
And  on  her  naiied  shame, 
Pollute  with  sinful  blame, 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw.  Milton. 
To  corrupt  by  mixiures  of  ill,  either 
moral  or  physical. 

Envy  you  my  praise,  and  would  destroy 
With  grief  my  pleasures,  and  pollute  my  joy? 

Dryden. 
.  Milton  uses  this  word  in  an  uncommon 
construction. 
Polluted  from  the  end  of  his  creation.      Milton- 
Pollu'tedness,  p6l-lu'ted-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
pollute.^     Defilement;  the  state  of  be- 
ing polluted. 
Pollu'ter,  pol-lu'tir.^^  n.  s.  [from  pol- 
lute.']    Defiler;  corrupter. 

Ev'n  he,  the  king  of  men. 
Fell  at  his  threshold,  and  the  spoil  of  Troy 
The  foul  polluters  of  his  bed  enjoy.  Dryden. 

Pollu'tion,  pol-lu'shtin.  n.  s.  [pollution, 
Fr.  fiollutio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  defiling. 
The  contrary  to  consecration  is  pollution,  which 
happens  in  churches  by  homicide,  and  burying  an 
excommunicated  person  in  the  church.        Jlyliffe. 
The  state  of  being  defiled;  defilement. 
Their  strife  jJoUwtion  brings 
Upon  the  temple.  Milton. 

Po'ltron,  p6l'tr66n'.  n.  s.  [pollice  trun- 
cate, from  the  thumb  cut  off;  it  being 
once  a  practice  of  cowards  to  cut  off 
their  thumbs,  that  they  might  not  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  war.  Sauniaise. 
Menage  derives  it  from  the  Italian  pol- 
tro,  a  bed;  as  cowards  feign  themselves 
sick  a-bed:  others  derive  it  from  pole- 
tro  or  poltro,  a  young  unbroken  horse.] 
A  coward;  a  nidgit;  a  scoundrel. 
Patience  is  for poi!<rons.  Shaksp. 

They  that  are  bruis'd  with  wood  or  fists, 
And  think  one  beating  may  for  once 
Suffice,  are  cowards  and  poltrons.  Hudibras. 

For  who  but  a  poltron  possess'd  with  fear. 
Such  haughty  insolence  can  tamely  bear?    Dryden. 
Po'ly,  po'le.   n.  s.  [polium,  Latin.]     An 
herb.  Ainsivorth. 

Po'ly,  po'l^.  [^roAw.]  A  prefix  often  found 
in  the  composition  of  words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  and  intimating  multi- 
tude: as,  polygon,  a  figure  of  many 
angles;  polypus,  an  animal  with  many 
feet. 
PoLTACou'sTicK,  po-l^-a-koii'stik.^^*  adj. 
[woAws  and  Micova.~\  That  multiplies  or 
magnifies  sounds.  Diet. 

Polya'nthos,  p6-l^-an'Mis.  n.  s.   [^roAy? 
and  «vfl(^.]     A  plant. 
The  daisy,  primrose,  violet  darkly  blue. 


Thomson. 
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And  polyunthos  of  unnumber'd  dyes 
Polye'drical,   p6-l^-ed'dr^-kal 
Polye'drous,   po-l^-ed'r^is.*** 
TTcXveS"^®-;  polyedre,  French.] 
many  sides. 

The  protuberant  particles  may  be  spherical, 
elliptical,  cylindrical,  polyedrical,  and  some  very 
iiTcgular;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  these,  and 
the  situation  of  the  lucid  body,  the  light  must  be 
variously  affected.  Boyle. 

A  tubercle  of  a  pale  broivn  spar,  had  the  exterior 
surface  covered  with  small  polyedrous  crystals,  pel- 
lucid, with  a  cast  of  yellow.  Woodward. 


Poly'gamist,  po-lig'gS-mlst.  n.  «.  [from 
polygamy.']  One  that  holds  the  lawful- 
ness of  more  wives  than  one  at  a  time. 
POLY'GAMY,  p6-Ug'ga-m^.""  "•  «•  [po- 
lygamie,  French;  xoAfyrt/^d*.]  Plurality 
of  wives. 

Polygamy  is  the  having  more  wives  than  one  at 
once.  Locke. 

They  allow  no  polygamy;  they  have  ordained, 
that  none  do  intermarry  or  contract,  until  a  month 
be  past  from  their  first  interview.  Bacon. 

He  lived  to  his  death  in  the  sin  of  polygamy, 
without  any  particular  repentance.  Perkins. 

Christian  religion,  prohibiting  polygamy,  is  more 
agreeable  to  the  law  of  nature,  that  is,  the  law  of 
God,  than  Mahometanism  that  allows  it,  for  one 
man,  his  having;  many  wives  by  law,  signifies  no- 
thing, unless  there  were  many  women  to  one  man 
in  nature  also.  Graunt. 

Po'lygLOT,  pol'l^-glot.  adj.  [^reAJyAwT- 
T@-;  polyglotte,  Fr.]  Having  many  lan- 
guages. 
The  polygot  or  linguist  is  a  learned  man.  HoweU 
PO'LYGON,  p6rid-g6n.^66  n.  s.  [froly- 
gone,  Fr.  ttoAws  and  yuyix.]  A  figure 
of  many  angles. 

He  began  with  a  single  line;  he  joined  two  lines 
in  an  angle,  and  he  advanced  to  triangles  and 
squares,  polygons  and  circles.  Watts. 

Poly'gonal,  po-lig'go-nal.  adj.  [irom  po- 
lygon.]    Having  many  angles. 

Po'lygram,  p6l'16-gram.  n.  s.  [TraAw's  and 
y^df^f^.x.]  A  figure  consisting  of  a  great 
number  of  lines.  Diet. 

Poly'graphy,  po-lig'gra-f^.  n.  s.  [ttoAw? 
and  vf  <«^«;  pulygraphie,  French.]  The 
art  of  writing  in  several  unusual  man- 
ners of  ciphers;  as  also  deciphering  the 
same.  Diet. 

Poly'logy,  p6-lil'l6-j6.^**  n.  s.  [^reAws  and 
Xoyei.]     Talkativeness.  Diet. 

Poly'mathy,  po-lim'ma-^A^.^i^  n.  s.  [jreAw? 
and  fidvSxvM.]  The  knowledge  of  many 
arts  and  sciences;  also  an  acquaintance 
with  many  different  subjects.         Diet. 

Polype'talous,  p6l-16-p^t'tal-^s.  adj. 
[jraAw?  and  TTfTaAev.]  Having  many  pe- 
tals. 

Polypho'nism,  po-llffo-nizm.  n.  s.  [;roAt/5 
and  (pavti.]     Multiplicity  of  sound. 

The  passages  relate  to  the  diminishing  the  sound 
of  his  pistol,  by  the  rarity  of  the  air  at  that  great 
ascent  into  the  atmosphere,  and  the  magnifying  the 
sound  by  the  polyphonisms  or  repercussions  of  the 
rocks  and  caverns.  Derham. 

Po'lypody,  p6-lip'p6-d^.  n.  s.  [polypo- 
dium,  Latin.]     A  plant. 

Polypody  is  a  capillary  plant  with  oblong  jagged 

leaves,  having  a  middle  rib,  which  joins  them  to 

the  stalks  running  through  each  division.      Miller. 

A  kind  of  polypody  growcth  out  of  trees,  though 

it  windeth  not.  Bacon. 

Po'lypous,  p6ri6-pas.3i*  afl(/.  [from  poly- 
pus.] Having  the  nature  of  a  polypus; 
having  many  feet  or  roots. 

If  the  vessels  drive  back  the  blood  with  too  great 
a  force  upon  the  heart,  it  will  produce  polypous  con- 
cretions in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  especially 
when  its  valves  arc  apt  to  grow  rigid,      ^rbuthnot. 

PO'LYPUS,  pol'l^-piis.  n.  s.  [ffoXuTTevi; 
polype,  French.] 

1 .  Polypus  signifies  any  thing  in  general 
with  many  roots  or  feet,  as  a  swelling 
in  the  nostrils;  but  it  is  likewise  applied 
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to  a  tough  concretion  of  grumous  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arteries.  Quincy. 

The  polypus  of  the  nose  is  said  to  be  an  excre- 
scence of  flesh,  spreading  its  branches  amongst  the 
laminae  of  the  os  ethmoides,  and  through  the  cavity 
of  one  or  both  nosUils.  Sharp. 

The  juices  of  all  austere  vegetables,  which  coagu- 
late the  spittle,  being  mixed  with  the  blood  in  the 
veins,  form  polypusses  in  the  heart.  ^rbxUhnot. 

2.  A  sea  animal  wiih  many  feet. 
The  polupiis,  from  forth  his  cave 
Torn  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave, 
His  ragged  claws  aie  stuck  with  stones.  Pope. 

Po'lyscope,  pol'l^-skope.  n.  «.  [xeAw?  and 
a-Mviei.']     A  multiplying  glass.      Diet. 
Po'lyspast,  pol'l^-spast.  n.  s.  [Jiolysfiaale, 
Fr.]     A  iTiachine  consisting   of  many 
puUies.  Dice. 

Polyspe'rmous,  pol-le-sp^r'miis.  adj. 
[xaAl?  and  e-TTEf .«,«.]  Those  plants  are 
thus  called,  which  have  more  than  four 
seeds  succeeding  each  flower,  and  this 
without  any  certain  order  or  number. 

Quincy. 
Polysylla'bical,      p6l-le-sil-lab'b^-kal. 
adj.  [from  fiolij  ay  liable.']  Having  many 
syllables;  pertaining  to  a  polysyllable. 

PulysyUabical  echoes  are  such  as  repeat  many 

syllables  or  words  distinctly.  Diet. 

POLYS Y'LL ABLE,  p6l'16-sll-la-bl.  n.  s. 

[?roA(/s    and    o-jPiAee/Ssj;  /lolysyllable,  Fr.] 

A  word  of  many  syllables. 

In  a  polysyllable  word  consider  to  which  syllable 
the  emphasis  is  to  be  given,  and  in  each  syllable  to 
which  letter.  Holder. 

Your  high  nonsense  blusters  and  makes  a  noise; 
it  stalks  upon  bard  words,  and  rattles  through  poly- 
syllables. Jiddbon. 
Polysy'ndeton,  p6l-16-sin'd^-tiin.  n.  s. 
^jToXv^vvhron.']  A  figure  of  rhetorick 
by  which  the  copulative  is  often  repeat- 
ed: as,  I  came,  and  saw,  a/zc?  overcame. 
Polythe'ism,  pol'l^-rA^-izm.  n.  s.  [tsAu? 
a.nd  6e6<;; poly thei's me,  Fr.]  The  doctrine 
of  plurality  of  gods. 

The  fii-st  author  of  poZi/t/ici5m,  Orpheus,  did  plain- 
ly assert  one  supreme  God.  StitUngJkei. 
Polythe'ist,   pol'le-^Ae-ist.    n.  s.    [_'7re>^ui 
and  6eei;  fiolyt/iee,  French.]    One  that 
holds  plurality  of  gods. 

Some  authors  have  falsely  made  the  Turks  poly- 

theists.  Duncomb. 

Poma'ce,  pomls.  n.  s.  \jiomaceum,  Lai.] 

The  dross  of  cider  pressings.         Diet. 

Poma'ceous,  po-mi'shiis.^''"  adj.  [from 
pomum,  Latin.]  Consisting  of  apples. 

Autumn  paints 
Ausonian  hills  witli  grapes,  whilst  English  plains 
Blush  with  pomaceous  harvests  breathing  sweets. 

Philips. 
Poma'de,  po-mide'.   n.  s.  [pomade.,  Fr. 
poniado,  Italian.]    A  fragrant  ointment. 
Po'mander,  p6-man'di'ir.9*  n.  s.  [fiomme 
d'amdre,  French.]  A  sweet  ball;  a  per- 
fumed ball  or  powder. 

I  have  sold  all  my  trumpery;  not  a  counterfeit 

stone,  not  a  ribbon,  glass,  ponumder,  or  bronch  to 

keep  my  pack  from  fasting.  Shakxp. 

The  sacred  virgin's  well,  her  moss  most  sweet  and 

rare, 

Against  infectious  damps  for  pomander  to  wear. 

Drayton. 

They  have  in  physick  use  of  poir.andtr  and  knots 

of  powders  for  drying  of  rheums,  comforting  of  the 

heart,  and  provoking  of  sleep.  Bacon. 
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P0Mji'TUM,p6-mk'ium.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
An  ointment. 
1  gave  him  a  little  ponvatum  to  dress  the  scab. 

IViseman. 

To  Pome,  pome.  v.  n.  [^pommer,  Frencn.j 

To  erow  to  a  round  head  like  an  ap;)it^ 

Dief 

Pomeci'tron,   pum-sit'trtin.  n.  s.  [pome 

and  citron.']     A  citron  apple.         Diet. 

Pomegra'nate,  pim-gran'nat.s"  n.  s.  [po- 

mum  granatum,  Latin.] 

1.  The  tree. 

The  flower  of  the  pomegranate  consists  of  many 
leaves  placed  in  a  circulai-  order,  which  expand  in 
form  of  a  rose,  whose  bell-shaped  multitid  flower- 
cup  afterwards  becomes  a  globular  fruit,  having  a 
thick,  smooth,  brittle  riud,  and  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral cells,  which  contain  oblong  hardy  seeds,  sur- 
rounded with  a  soft  pulp.  Miller. 

It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the  lark 
Thatpierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranatetiee.  Shaksp. 

2.  The  fruit. 

In  times  past  they  dyed  scarlet  with  the  seed  of 
a  pomegranate.  Peacham. 

Nor  on  its  slender  twigs 
Low  bendmg  be  the  full  pomegranate  scom'd. 

Thmnson. 
Po'meroy,  pfim'ro^.  }    n.  s.    A   sort 

Po'meroyalj  ptim-r66'al.  3      of  apple. 

./linsivort/i. 
Pomi'ferous,  p6-mif'fer-ds.  adj.  [pomi- 
fer,  Latin.]  A  term  applied  to  plants 
which  have  the  largest  fruit,  and  are 
covered  with  thick  hard  rind,  by  which 
they  are  distinguished  from  the  bacci- 
ferous,  which  have  only  a  thin  skin  over 
the  fruit. 

All  pomiferoits  herbs,  pnmpions,  melons,  gourds, 
and  cucumbers,  unable  to  support  themselves,  are 
either  endued  with  a  faculty  of  twining  about  others, 
or  with  claspers  and  tendrils  whereby  they  catch 
hold  of  them.  Ray. 

Other  fruits  contain  a  great  deal  of  cooling  viscid 
juice,  combined  with  a  nitrous  salt;  such  are  many 
of  the  low  pomiferous  kind,  as  cucumbers  and  pom- 
pions.  ^irbuthnot. 

Po'mmel,  pilm'mll.99  n.  s.  [pomeau,  Fr. 
porno,  Ital.  appel  -van  t'swaerd,  Dut.] 

1.  A  round  ball  or  knob. 

Like  pommels  round  of  marble  clear. 
Where  azur'd  veins  well  mixt  appear.  Sidney. 

Huram  finished  the  tivo  pillars  and  the  pommels, 
and  the  chapters  which  were  on  the  top  of  the  two 
pillars.  2  Chronicles. 

2.  The   knob  that  balances  the  blade  of 
the  sword. 

His  chief  enemy  offered  to  deliver  the  pommel  of 
his  sword  in  token  of  yielding.  Sidney. 

3.  The  protuberant  part  of  the  saddle  be- 
fore. 

The  starting  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And  bounding,  o'er  thcponund  cast  the  knight. 

Dryden. 
To  Po'mmel,  pfim'mil.  v.  a.  [This  word 
seems  to  come  from  pommeler.,  French, 
to  variegate.]  To  beat  with  any  thing 
thick  or  bulky;  to  beat  black  and  blue; 
to  bruise;  to  punch. 
Pomp,  pomp,  n,  s.  [pompa,  Latin.] 

1.  Splendour;  pride. 

Take  physick,  pomp, 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel.    Shaksp. 

2.  \  procession  of  splendour  and  osten- 
tation. 

The  bright  jDomp  ascended  jubilant.  Milton. 
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All  eyes  you  draw,  and  wiili  the  eyes  the  heart, 
Of  your  own  pomp  yourself  the  greatest  part. 

Drydeix. 

Such  a  numerous  and  innocent  multitude,  cloatii- 
ed  in  the  charity  of  their  benefactors,  was  a  more 
beautiful  expression  of  joy  and  thanksgiving,  than 
could  have  been  exhibited  by  all  the  pomps  of  a 
Roman  triumph.  Guardian. 

Po'mpholyx,  pom'fo-liks.  n.  s.  A  while, 
light,  and  very  friable  substance,  found 
in  crusts  adhering  to  the  domes  of  the 
furnaces  and  to  the  covers  of  the  large 
crucibles,  in  which  brass  is  made  ei- 
ther from  a  mixture  of  copper  and  la- 
pis calaminarisj  or  of  copper  and  zinc. 

Bill. 

Po'mpion,  pum'p6-un.*s^  n.  s.  [pom/ion^ 

French.]  A  pumpkin.    A  sort  of  large 

fruit.  Diet. 

Po'mpire,  pAm'plre.   n.  s.  [pomum  and 

pjjriis,  Latin.]     A  sort  of  ptarmain. 

yiins'Ttforth. 
PO'MPOUS,  pom'pis."*  adj.  [pompeux, 
French.]  Splendid;  magnificent;  grand. 
What   flatt'ring    scenes    our    wand'ring   fancy 
wrought, 
Rome's  pompous  glories  rising  to  our  thought.  Pope. 
An  inscription  in  tlie  ancient  way,  plain,  pomp- 
ous, yet  modest,  will  be  best.  tiUerbury. 

Po'mpously,  p6m'p\is-l^.  adv.  [h'om  pom- 
pous.]   Magnificently;  splendidly. 

Whate'er  can  urge  ambitious  youth  to  fight, 
She  pompously  displays  before  their  sight.  Drydeiu 

Po'mpousness,  pom'pils-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
pompous.]  Magnificence;  splendour; 
showiness;  ostentatiousness. 

The  English  and  French  raise  their  language 
with  metaphors,  or  by  the  pompousne^  of  the  whole 
phrase  wear  off  any  littleness  that  appears  in  tlie 
particular  parts.  Addison. 

Pond,  pond.  n.  s.  [supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  pound;  pinban.  Sax.  to  shut 
up.]  A  small  pool  or  lake  of  water;  a 
basin;  water  not  running  or  emitting 
any  stream. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  place  was  a  fair  pond, 

whose  shaking  crystal  was  a  perfect  miii-or  to  all 

the  other  beauties,  so  that  it  bare  shew  of  two 

gardens.  Sidney. 

Through  bogs  and  mires,  and  oft  through  pvnd 

or  pool, 

There  swallow'd  up.  MUton. 

Had  marine  bodies  been  found  in  only  one  place, 

it  might  have  been  suspected,  that  the  sea  was, 

what  the  Caspian  is,  a  great  po^xd  or  lake,  confined 

to  one  part.  Woodward. 

His  building  is  a  town, 
His  pond  an  ocean,  his  parterre  a  down.         Pope. 

To  Pond,  pond.  tj.  a.  To  ponder.  A 
corrupt  obsolete  word. 

O  my  liege  lord,  the  god  of  my  life, 
Pleaseth  you  pond  your  suppliant's  plaint.    Spenser. 
To  Po'nder,  pon'dur.  v.  a.  [pondero,  Lat.l 
To  weigh  mentally;  to  consider;  to  at- 
tend. 

Maty  kept  all  these  things,  and  pondered  them  in 
her  heart.  Luke. 

Colours,  popularities,  and  circumstances  sway  the 
ordinary  judgment,  not  fully  pondeiing  the  matter. 

Bacon. 
This  poiuler,  that  all  nations  of  tlic  caith 
Shall  in  his  seed  be  blessed.  MiUon. 

Intent  he  secm'd. 
And  j)ond'ri?ig-  future  things  of  wond'roui  weight. 

Dryden . 
To  Po'nder,  pon'dir."'' r.  n.  To  think;  tu 
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muse;  with  on.     This  is  an  improper 
Ubc  of  I  he  word. 

Tills  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  fonder 
On  tbings  would  liurt  me  more.  Shakspeare. 

Whom  ponWring  thus  on  human  miseries, 
Wheu  Venus  saw,  her  hcav'nly  sire  bespoke. 

Dryden. 
Po'ndkral,  poi/iliir-al.  adj.  [from  /lon- 
dn.'i,  Latin.]  Estimated  by  weight;  dis- 
tint^uished  from  numeral. 

Thus  did  the  money  drachma  in  process  of  time 
decrease;  but  all  the  while  wc  may  suppose  the 
ponderal  drachma  to  have  continued  the  same,  just 
as  it  has  hapj)ened  to  us,  as  well  as  our  neighbours, 
whose  pondtral  libra  remains  as  it  was,  though  the 
nummary  hath  much  decreased.  Arbutlmot. 

Po'^DEUABLE,  pon'dfir-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
pondtroy  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  weigh- 
ed; mensurable  by  scales. 

The  bite  of  an  asp  will  kill  within  an  hour,  yet 
the  impression  is  scarce  visible,  and  the  poison  com- 
municated not  ponderable.  Brown. 
Pondera'tion,  pon-diir-i'shiQn.  n.s,  [from 
/londero,  Lai.j     The  act  of  weighing. 

While  we  perspire,  we  absorb  the  outward  air, 

and  the  quantity  of  perspired  matter,  found  by  pon- 

deration,  is  only  the  ditference  between  that  and 

the  air  imbibed.  Jirhuthnot. 

Po'nderer,  p6n'uijr-\jr.  n.  s.  [from  /lon- 

rftr.]     He  who  ponders. 
PoNDERo'siTY,  p6n-diir-6s's^-t6.  n.s.  [from 
ponderous.']     Weight;  gravity;    heavi- 
ness. 

Crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  carrying  in  its  own 

bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than  the  space  in  any 

water  it  doth  occupy.  Brown. 

Gold  is  remarkable  Cor  its  admirable  ductility 

and  ponderosity,  wherein  it  excels  all  other  bodies. 

Ray. 
PO'NDEROUS,  pon'diir-is."''  adj.  \pon- 
derosus,  from  pondiis,  Latin.] 

1.  Heavy;  weighty. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  make  gold,  which  is  the 
most  ;)o»i(fe)OMS  and  materiate  amongst  metals,  of 
other  metals  less  ponderous  and  materiate,  than, 
via  versa,  to  make  silver  of  lead  or  quicksilver; 
both  which  are  more  ponderous  than  silver.  Bacon. 

His  ponderous  shield  behind  him  cast.       Milton. 

Upon  laying  a  weight  in  one  of  the  scales,  in- 
scribed eternity,  though  I  threw  in  that  of  time, 
prosperity,  affliction,  wealth,  and  poverty,  which 
seemed  very  ponderous,  they  were  not  able  to  stir 
the  opposite  balance.  .Addison 

Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undistributed  fluid  are 
of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  according  to 
the  difference  of  it,  any  concretion,  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  be  naturally  made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  be 
all  over  of  a  similar  gravity,  or  have  the  more  pon- 
derous parts  nearer  to  its  basis.  Be^itley. 

2.  Important;  momentous. 

If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration,  I'll  point  you 
Where  you  shall  have  receiving  shall  become  you. 

Shakspeare. 
-3.  Forcible;   strongly  impulsive. 

Imagination  hath  more  force  upon  things  living, 
than  things  inanimate,  and  upon  light  and  subtile 
motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or  ponderous. 

Bacon. 
Impatient  of  her  load, 
And  lab'iing  underneath  the  ponderous  god, 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  far  superiour  force  he  press'd.  Dryden- 

Press'd  with  the  pondWous  blow, 
Down  sinks  the  ship  within  th'  abyss  below.  Dryd. 
Po'nderously,  pou'dur-fis-le  adv.  [from 

ponderous.]  With  great  weight. 
Po'nderousxess,    pon'dur-us-iies.    n.    s. 
[from  ponderous.]    Heaviness;  weight; 
gravity. 
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The  oil  and  spirit  place  themselves  under  or 
above  one  another,  according  as  theiv ponderousness 
makes  them  swim  or  sink.  Boyle. 

Pon'dweed,  pond'w^^d.  n.  s.  [fiotamo- 
geiton.]      A  plant.  ylinsivorth. 

Po'nent,  po'nent.  adj.  [ponentc,  Italian.] 
Western. 

Thwart  of  these,  as  fierce 
Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  poiutit  winds 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  JSIiUon. 

Po'niard,  pon'yard.*"  273  „_  ,_  ^poignard, 
Fr.  pugio.,  Latin.]     A  dagger;  a  short 
stabbing  weapon. 
She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs. 

Shakspeare. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented,  in  her  right 

hand  a  naked  poniard.  Peacham. 

Poniards  hand  to  hand 
Be  banish'd  from  the  field,  that  none  shall  dare 
With  short'ned  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war.    Dryd. 
To  Po'niard,  pon'yard.  v.  a.  \Jioignardiery 

French.]  To  slab  with  a  poniard. 
PoNK,  ponk.  n.  s.     [Of  this  word  I  know 
not  the  original.]     A  nocturnal  spirit;  a 
hag. 

Ne  let  the  ponk,  nor  other  evil  sprights, 
Ne  let  mischievous  witches.  Spenser. 

Po'ntage,  pon'tidje.^"  n.  s.  [pons,  pontis, 
bridge.]  Duty  paid  for  the  reparation 
of  bridges. 

In  right  of  the  church,  they  were  formerly  by  the 
common  law  discharged  from  pontage  and  murage. 

.^yliffe. 
Po'ntiff,  pon'tif.  n.  s.    [pontife,  French; 

pontifex.,  Latin.] 
1.  A  priest;  a  high  priest. 

Livy  relates,  that  there  were  found  two  coffins, 
whereof  the  one  contained  the  body  of  Numa,  and 
the  other  his  books  of  ceremonies,  and  the  discipline 
of  the  pontiffs.  Bacon. 

The  pope. 
Ponti'fical,  pon-tlf'fd-kal.  adj.  [pontiji- 
caly  Fr.  ponli/icalisf  Lat.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  high  priest. 

2.  Popish. 

It  were  not  amiss  to  answer  by  a  herald  the  next 
pontifical  attempt,  rather  sending  defiance  than  pub- 
lishing answers.  Raleigh. 

The  pontifical  authority  is  as  much  superiour  to 
the  regal,  as  the  sun  is  greater  than  the  moon. 

Baker. 

3.  Splendid;  magnificent. 

Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh  and  new, 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical 
Ne'er  seen,  but  wonder'd  at.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [from  pons  and  facio.]  Bridge-bui4d- 
ing.  This  sense  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  Milton,  and  perhaps  was  intended  as 
an  equivocal  satire  on  popery. 

Now  had  they  brought  the  work  by  wond'rous  art 
Pontifical,  a  ridge  of  pendent  rock 
Over  the  vex'd  abyss.  Paradise  Lost. 

Ponti'fical,  p6n-tiff6-kal.  n.  s.  \pontiJi- 
cale,  Latin.]  A  book  containing  rites 
and  ceremonies  ecclesiastical. 

What  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  did,  maybe 
seen  in  pontificals,  containing  the  forms  for  conse- 
crations. South. 
By  the  pontifical,  no  altar  is  to  be  consecrated 
without  reliques.                                    Stillingfleet- 

Ponti'fioally,  p6n-lif'ft-kal-^.  adv. 
[from  pontijical.]  In  a  pontifical  man- 
ner. 

Ponti'ficate,  p6n-lif'ffe-kat.9°  n.  s.  [pon- 
ti/icat,  French;  pontijicatus^  Latin.] 
Papacy;  popedom. 
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He  turned  hermit  in  the  view  of  being  advanced 
to  the  pontificate.  Mdison. 

Painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  may  all  re- 
cover  themselves  under  the  present  pontificate,  if 
the  wars  of  Italy  will  give  them  leave.      «3rfdwon. 
Po'ntifice,  p6n'l6-fis.^*-  n,  s.  [pons  And 
facio.]  Bridge-work;  edifice  of  a  bridge. 

He,  at  the  brink  of  chaos,  near  the  foot 
Of  this  new  wond'rous  pontifice,  unhop'd 
Met  his  offspring  dear.  Milton. 

PoNTiFi'ciAN,   pon  te-fish'an.  adj.    [from 
pontiff.]   Adhering  to  the  pope;  popish. 
Many  other  doctors,  both  pontificians  and  of  the 
reformed  church,  maintain,  that  God  sanctified  the 
seventh  day.  White. 

Po'ntlevis,  p6nt'lev-is.  «.  s.  In  horse- 
manship, is  a  disorderly  resisting  action 
of  a  horse  in  disobedience  to  his  rider, 
in  which  he  rears  up  several  times  run- 
ning, and  rises  up  so  upon  his  hind-legs, 
that  he  is  in  danger  of  coming  over. 

Bailey. 
FO'JVrOJV,  p6n-t66n'.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
floating  bridge  or  invention  to  pass  over 
water:  it  is  made  of  two  great  boats 
placed  at  some  distance  from  one  ano- 
ther, both  planked  over,  as  is  the  inter- 
val between  them,  with  rails  on  their 
sides;  the  whole  so  strongly  built  as  to 
carry  over  horse  and  cannon.  Mil.  iJict. 
The  black  prince  passed  many  a  river  without  the 
help  of  pontons.  Spectator. 

Po'ny,  po'ne.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  the  origi- 
nal of  this  word,  unless  it  be  corrupted 
from  puny.]     A  small  horse. 

Pool,  p661.3°s  w.  s.  [pul,  Saxon;  poel, 
Dutch.]     A  lake  of  standing  water. 

Moss,  as  it  Cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must 
but  slide,  and  not  stand  in  a  pool.  Bacon. 

Sea  he  had  search'd,  and  land, 
From  Eden  over  Pontus,  and  the  pool 
Maeotis  Milton. 

Love  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind. 
Awakes  the  sleepy  vigour  of  the  soul. 
And  brushing  o'er,  adds  vigour  to  the  pool.  Dryden. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  the  pools  of 
blood. 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden. 

After  the  deluge  we  suppose  the  vallies  and  low- 
er grounds,  where  the  descent  and  derivation  of  the 
water  was  not  so  easy,  to  have  been  full  of  lakes 
».x\A  pools.  Burnet. 

Poop,  poop.^"^  n.  s.  [pouppe,  French; 
puppis,  Latin.]  The  hindmost  part  of 
the  ship. 

Some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop,  weeping  and 
wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them.  Stdvie j. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold.  Shakspeare. 

Perceiving  that  the  pigeon  had  only  lost  a  piece 
of  her  tail  through  the  next  opening  of  the  rocks, 
they  passed  safe,  only  the  end  of  their  poop  was 
bruised.  Raleigh. 

He  was  openly  set  upon  the  poop  of  the  galley. 

Knolles. 

With  wind  in  poop,  the  vessel  ploughs  the  sea. 
And  measures  back  with  speed  her  former  way . 

Drydtn. 

POOR,  p66r.306  adj.  [pauvre,  Fr.  povre, 

Spanish.] 
1.  Not   rich;    indigent;    necessitous;   op- 
pressed with  want. 

Poor  cuckoldly  knave — I  wrong  him  to  call  him 
poor;  they  say  he  hath  masses  of  money.     Shuksp. 

Who  builds  a  church  to  God,  and  not  to  fame, 
Will  never  mark  the  marble  with  his  name; 
Go  search  it  there,  where  to  be  born  and  die, 
Of  rich  and  poor  makes  all  the  history.  Pop^ 
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Teach  the  old  chronicle,  in  future  times, 
To  bear  uu  mem'ry  but  of  poor  rogues'  crimes. 

Harte. 

2.  Trifling;  narrow;  of  little  dignity ,  force 
or  value. 

A  conservatory  of  snow  and  ice  used  for  delica- 
cy to  cool  ivine,  is  a  poor  and  contemptible  use,  in 
respect  of  other  uses  tliat  may  be  made  of  it. 

Bacon. 

How  poor  are  the  imitations  of  nature  in  coaimun 
course  of  experiments,  except  they  be  led  by  great 
judgment  Bacon. 

VVben  he  delights  in  sin,  as  he  observes  it  in  other 
men,  he  is  wholly  transfurmed  from  th  creature 
God  first  made  him;  nay,  has  consumed  those  pour 
remainders  of  good  that  the  siu  of  Adam  left  hiui. 

South. 

That  I  have  wronged  no  man,  will  be  a  pour  plea 
or  apulogy  at  the  last  day;  for  it  is  not  for  rapine, 
that  men  are  formally  impeached  and  fiually  con- 
demned; but  I  was  an  hungry  and  ye  gave  me  no 
meat.  Calamy. 

3.  Paltry;  mean;  contemptible. 

A  poor  number  it  was  to  conquer  Ireland  to  the 
pope's  use  Bacon. 

And  if  that  wisdom  still  wise  ends  propound. 
Why  made  he  man  of  other  creatures,  king; 
When,  if  he  perish  here,  there  is  not  found 
Li  all  the  world  so  poor  and  vile  a  thing?         Davies. 

The  marquis  making  haste  to  Scarborough,  em- 
barked in  a  poor  vessel.  Clarendon. 

We  have  seen  how  poor  and  contemptible  a  force 
has  been  raised  by  those  who  appeared  openly 

Addison. 

Matilda  is  so  intent  upon  all  the  arts  of  improvt- 
ing  their  dress,  that  she  has  some  new  fancy  almost 
everyday;  and  leaves  no  ornament  untry'd,  from 
the  richest  jewel  to  the  powest  flower.  Law. 

4.  Unimportant. 

To  be  without  power  or  distinction,  is  not,  in  my 
poor  opinion,  a  veiy  amiable  situation  to  a  person 
of  title.  Hwift. 

5.  Unhappy;  uneasy;  pitiable. 

Vest  sailoi's  curse  the  rain. 
For  which  poor  shepherds  pray'd  in  vain.      Waller 

Vain  privilege,  poor  woman  have  a  tongue; 
Men  can  stand  silent,  and  resolve  on  wrong.  Dryd. 

6.  Mcaii;  depressed;  low;  dejected. 

A  soothsayer  made  Antonius  believe,  that  his 
genius,  which  otherwise  was  brave,  was,  in  the  pre- 
sence ol  Octavianus,  poor  and  cowardly.       Bacon. 

7.  [[A  word  ot  tenderness.]      LJcar. 

Poor,  little,  pretty,  flutt'ring  thing, 
Must  we  no  longer  live  together.' 

And  dost  thou  prune  thy  trembling  wing, 
To  take  thy  flight  thou  know'st  not  whither?  Prior. 

8.  [A  word  ot  slight  contempu]  Wretch- 
ed. 

The  poor  monk  never  saw  many  of  the  decrees 
and  councils  he  had  occasion  to  use.  Baker. 

9.  Not  i^ood;  not  fii  for  any  purpose. 

I  have  very  poor  and  unhappy  brains  for  drink- 
ing: I  could  wish  courtesy  would  provide  some 
other  entertainment.  Shaksp. 

10.  The  Poor,  [collectively.]  Those  who 
are  in  the  lowest  rank,  of  the  communi- 
ty; those  who  cannot  subsist  but  by  the 
charity  of  others;  but  it  is  sometimes 
used  with  laxity  for  any  not  rich. 

From  a  confia'd  well-manag'd  store, 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor  Waller. 

Never  any  time  since  the  reformation  can  shew 
so  many  poor  amonget  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
churchmen,  as  this  particular  time.  Sprat. 

The  poor  dare  nothing  tell  but  flatt'ring  news. 

Drytlen. 

Has  God  cast  thy  lot  amongst  the  poor  of  this 
world,  by  denying  thee  the  plenties  of  this  life,  or 
by  taking  them  away;  this  may  be  preventing  nier- 
cy;  fur  much  mischief  riches  do  to  the  sons  of  .-nen. 

So^ilh. 

1 1.  Barren;  dry:  as,  a  fioor  soil. 


12.  Lean;  starved;  emaciated;  as,  a  fioor 
horse. 

Where  juice  wanteth,  the  language  is  thin,  flag- 
ging, poor,  starved,  and  scarce  covering  the  bone. 

BtnJonson. 

13    Without  spirit;  flaccid. 
Poo'rjohn,  p6dr-j6n'.  7i.  s.  [callarius.\  A 
sort  ul  fisii.  jJinsworth. 

Poo'rl\,  p66r'16.  adv.  [from /joor.] 

1.  Without  wealth 

Those,  thieves  spared  his  life,  letting  him  go  to 
leai'n  to  live  poorly.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  prosperously;  with  little  success. 

If  you  sow  one  ground  with  the  same  kind  of 
grain,  it  will  prosper  but  poorly.  Bacon. 

3.  .Vleaiil);   witliout  spirit. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended:  be  not  lost 
So  poorly  in  your  thoughts.  Shaksp. 

Nor  IS  (heir  courage  or  their  wealth  so  low, 
That  Irom  his  wars  they  poorly  would  retire. 

Dryden. 

4.  Without  dignity. 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night. 
That  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes. 
Mure  by  your  number  than  your  light, 
You  coQiinon  people  of  the  skies; 
What  are  you  when  the  sun  shall  rise?         Wotlon. 
Poo'rness,  poor'nes.  n.  s.  [from  //oor.j 

1.  Poscrty,  iniligence;  want. 

No  lesse  I  hate  him  than  the  gates  of  hell, 
Thut  pooreness  can  force  an  untruth  to  tell 

Chapman. 

If  a  prince  should  complain  of  the  poornois  of  his 
exche  uer,  would  he  be  angry  with  his  merchants, 
it  they  tirought  him  a  cargo  of  good  bullion?  Burnet. 

2.  Mcai.ness;  lowuess;    want  of  digiiitv . 

The  Italian  opera  seldom  sinks  into  a  poorness  of 
language,  but,  amidst  all  the  meanness  of  the 
thoughts,  has  something  beautiful  and  sonorous  in 
the  expression.  ..iUdisou. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignation,  as  well  as 
pooi-^ness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  slate  of  sla- 
very. Mdison. 

3.  Sterility;  barrenness. 

The  poo;jjess  of  the  herbs  shews  the  poorness  of 
the  earth,  especially  if  in  colour  more  dark.  Bacon. 

Enquire  the  differences  of  metals  which  contain 
other  metals,  and  how  that  agrees  with  the  poorness 
or  richness  of  the  metals  in  themselves.         Bacon. 

PooRSPiRiTED,  p66r-spir'ii-^d.  adj.  \_fioor 
anti  sfiirit.^  Mean;  cowardly. 

Mirvan !  poorspinfed  wretch!  thou  hast  deceiv'd 
me.  Denham. 

Poorspi'ritedxess,  p66r-spir'it-6d-n^s. 
n.  s.  JMcunness;  cowardice. 

A  cause  of  men's  taking  pleasure  in  the  sins  of 
othei-s,  is,  from  that  meanness  and  poorspiriteJness 
that  accompanies  guilt.  South. 

Pop,  pop.  n.  s.  [/lofifiysma,  Latin.]  A 
small  smart  quick  sound.  It  is  formed 
from  the  sound. 

I  have  several  ladies,  who  could  .not  give  a  pop 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  who  can  now  discharge  a  fan,  that  it  shall 
make  a  report  like  a  pocket-pistol.  Spectator. 

To  Pop,  pop.  t;.  n.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
move  or  enter  witii  a  quick,  sudden, 
and  unexpected  motion. 

He  that  kill'd  my  kin^, 
Popt  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes.  Shaksp. 
A  boat  was  sunk  and  all  the  folk  drowned,  saving 
one  only  woman,  that  in  her  first  popping  up  again, 
which  most  living  things  accustom,  espied  the  boat 
risen  likewise,  and  floating  by  her,  got  hold  of  the 
boat,  and  sat  astride  upon  one  of  its  sides.  Came 
I  startled  at  his  popping  upon  me  unexpectedly 

-iJdison 
As  he  scratch'd  to  fetch  up  thought, 
Forth  popp'd  the  sprite  so  thin.  Sicijt. 


Others  have  a  trick  of  popping  up  and  down  e»c- 
ry  moment,  from  their  paper  to  ilic  audience,  like 
an  idle  school-boy.  Swift 

To  Pop,  pop.  v.  a. 

1.  To  put  out  or  in  suddenly,  slily,  or  un- 
expectedly. 

That  is  my  brother's  plea. 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  he  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 

Shaksp(are . 

He  popped  a  paper  into  his  hand.  Milton. 

A  fellow,  finding  somewhat  prick  him,  popt  his 

finger  upon  the  place.  VEstrange. 

The  commonwealth  popped  up  its  head  for  the 

third  time  under  Brutus  and  Cassias,  and  then  sunk 

for  ever.  Dryden. 

Did'st  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop?  Prior. 

2.  To  shift. 

If  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  better  to  tell  them  plainly, 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  belongs  not  to  them  to  know, 
than  to  pop  them  off  with  a  falshood.  Locke. 

POPE,  pope.  w.  s.  [fid/ia,  Latin;  TctTTTreci.^ 

1.  Tiie  bishop  oi  Rome. 

I  refuse  you  for  my  judge;  and 
Appeal  unto  the  popt  to  be  judg'd  by  him.  Shaksp. 

He  was  organist  in  the  papers  chapel  at  Rome. 

Peacliam. 

Christianity  has  been  more  oppressed  by  those 
that  thus  fought  for  it,  than  those  that  were  in  arms 
against  it;  upon  this  score,  the  pope  has  done  her 
more  harm  than  the  Turk.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  A  small  fish. 

A  pope,  by  some  called  a  ruff,  is  much  like  a 
pearch  for  shape,  but  will  not  grow  bigger  than  a 
gudgeon:  an  excellent  fish,  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and 
spawns  in  April.  Walton. 

Popedom,  pope'diim.*^^  n.  s.  [fiofie  and 
dom.~\    Papacy;  papal  dignity. 

That  world  of  wealth  I've  drawn  together 
For  mine  own  ends;  indeed  to  gain  the  popedom. 

Shaksp. 
Po'pery,   p6'pir-^."°«  n.  s.  [from  fiofie.'^ 
The  religion  of  the  church  of  Rome. 

Popery,  for  corruptions  in  doctrine  and  disci- 
pline, I  look  upon  to  be  the  most  absurd  system  of 
Christianity.  Swift. 

Po'peseye,    pops'i.   n.  s.  [_fiofie  and  eye.l^ 

The  gland  surrounded  with  fat  in  the 

middle  of  the   thigh:   why  so  called  I 

know  not. 
Po'pGUN,  pop'gun.  71.  s.  \jiop  and  gun.']  A 

gun  with  which  children  play,  that  only 

makes  a  noise. 
Life  is  not  weak  enough  to  be  destroyed  by  this 

popgun  artillery  of  tea  and  coffee.  Cheyne. 

Po'pixjAY,     p6p'pin-ji.    n.    s.    \_fia/iegay, 

Dutch;  fiafiagayo,  Spanish.] 

1.  A  parrot. 

Young  popinjoys  learn  quickly  to  speak,  ^ischam. 

The  great  red  and  blue  panut;  there  are  of  these 
greater,  the  raiddlemc  t  called  popinjays,  and  the 
lesser  called  perroqucts.  Grew. 

2.  A  woodpecker.  So  it  seems  to  be  used 
here. 

Terpsichore  would  be  expressed,  upon  her  head 
a  coronet  of  those  green  feathers  of  the  popiujau,  in 
token  of  that  victory  which  the  muses  got  of  the 
daughters  of  Pierius,  who  were  turned  into  popin- 
jays or  woodpeckei-s.  Peacliam. 

3.  A  trifling  fop. 

1,  all  smarting  with  my  wounds,  being  gall'd 
To  be  so  pestcrd  by  a  popinjay, 
.\nswer'd  ncglectingly,  I  know  not  what.     Shaksp. 
Po'piSH,  popish.  Ci/J.  [from  /lofie.']  Taught 
by  the  pope;  relating  to  popery;  pecu^ 
liar  to  popery. 
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III  this  sense  as  thej'  affirm,  so  we  deny,  tbat 
whatsoever  is  popish  we  ought  to  abrogate.  Hooker. 

I  know  thou  art  religious, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies.  Sliaksp. 
Po'pisHLY,  p6'ijish-16.  adv.  [i'vom  Jio /lis h.] 
Will)  tendency  to  popeiy;  in   a   popish 
irianntT. 

She  baffled  the  many  attempts  of  her  enemies, 
and  entirely  broke  the  whule  force  of  that  party 
among  her  subjects,  which  was  popiahly  aflected. 

Jlddison. 

A  friend  in  Ireland,  popishly  speaking,  1  believe 
constantly  well  disposed  towards  me.  Pvpelo  Swift. 
Po'fl  \r,  pop'iar.'*'*  n.  s.  [^/leu/ilicr,  French; 
/w/iu(isy  Latin.]     A  tfee. 

The  leaves  of  the  poplar  are  broad,  and  for  the 
most  part  angular:  the  male  trees  produce  amen- 
taceous flowers,  which  have  many  little  leaves  and 
apices,  but  are  bai-ren:  the  female  trees  produce 
membraneous  pods,  which  open  into  two  parts,  con- 
taining many  seeds,  which  have  a  large  quantity  of 
down  adhering  to  them,  and  are  collected  into 
spikes.  jyiiller. 

Po  is  drawn  with  the  face  of  an  ox,  with  a  gar- 
land o( poplar  upon  his  head.  •    Peacham. 

All  he  described  was  present  to  their  eyes, 
And  as  he  rais'd  his  verse,  lhe;jo7)/ors  seem'd  to  rise. 

Roscommon. 

So  falls  a  poplar,  that  in  watry  ground 
Rais'd  high  the  head.  Pope. 

Po'ppY,  pop'pe.  71.  a  [popij,  Sax.  fiafia- 
ver,  Lat.]  A  flower. 

Of  these  are  eighteen  species:  some  sort  is  cul- 
tivated for  medicinal  use;  and  some  suppose  it  to  be 
the  plant  whence  opium  is  produced.  Miller. 

His  temples  last  with  poppies  were  o'erspread, 
That  nodding  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head.  Dryd. 

Dr.  Lister  has  been  guilty  of  mistake,  in  the  re- 
flecti'ons  he  makes  on  what  he  calls  the  sleeping 
Cupid  with  poppy  in  his  hands.  Addison. 

And  pale  Nymphaea  with  her  clay-cold  breath; 
And  poppies,  which  suborn  the  sleep  of  death. 

Harte, 
Po'puLACE,  p6p'pu-!as,9i  n.  s.  \^/io/iulace^ 
French;    from  /lofiulus,    Latin.]     The 
vulgar;  the  multitude. 

Now  swarms  the  populace,  a  countless  throng. 
Youth  and  hoar  age  tumultuous  pour  along.     Pope. 

The  tribunes  and  people  having  subdued  all  com- 
petitors, began  the  last  game  of  a  prevalent  popu- 
lace, to  chuse  themselves  a  master.  Swift. 

Po'puLACY,  pop'pu-lase.  n.  s.  [fiojiulace^ 
French.]  The  common  people;  the 
multitude. 

Under  colours  of  piety,  ambitious  policies  march 

not  only  with  security,  but  applause  as  to  the  popu- 

lacy.  lii'ns  Charles. 

When  he  thinks  one  monarch's  lust  too  mild  a 

regiment,  he  can  let  in  the  whole  populacy  of  sin 

upon  the  soul.  Decay  of  Piety. 

PO'PULAR,    pop'pu-lar.ss    adj.    l/io/iu- 

laire,  Vr.  fiofiularis,  Latin.] 

1.  Vulgar;  plebeian. 

I  was  sori-y  to  hear-  with  what  partiality  and  popu- 
lar heat  elections  were  carried  in  many  places. 

King  Charles. 

The  emmet  join'd  in  her  popular  tribes 
Of  commonalty.  Milton. 

So  the  popular  vote  inclines.  Milton. 

2.  Suitable  to  tlie  common  people;  fami- 
liar; not  critical. 

Homilies  are  plain  and  popular  instructions. 

Hooker. 

3.  Beloved  by  the  people;  pleasing  to  the 
people. 

It  might  have  been  more  popular  and  plausible 
to  vulgar  ears,  if  this  first  discourse  had  been  spent 
in  extollmg  the  force  of  laws  Hooker. 

Such  as  were  popular. 
And  well-deserving,  were  advaac'd  by  grace.  Dan. 


The  old  general  was  set  aside,  and  prince  Ru- 
pert put  into  the  command,  which  was  no  }wpular 
change.  Clarendon. 

4.  Studious  of  the  favour  of  the  people. 
A  popular  man  is,  in  truth,  no  better  than  a  pros- 
titute to  conmion  fame  and  to  the  people.  Dryden. 

His  virtues  have  undone  his  country; 
Such  popular  humanity  is  treason.  Jlddison. 

Prevailing  or  raging  among  the  popu- 
lace: as,  a.  /lojiular  distemper. 
Popula'uity,  p6p-pu-lar'6-t6.  n.  s.  \jio/iu- 
laritas,  LaUn, /lo/iuiarile,  French;  from 
/lo/iular.^ 

1.  Graciousness  among  the  people;  state 
of  being  favoured  by  the  people. 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; (he  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyranny. 

Bacon. 

Your  mind  has  been  above  the  wretched  affecta- 
tion of  popularity.  Dryden. 

Admire  we  then, 
Or  popularity,  or  stars,  or  strings, 
The  mob's  applauses,  or  the  gifts  of  kings?     Pope. 

He  could  be  at  the  head  of  no  factions  and  ca- 
bals, nor  attended  by  a  hired  rabble,  which  his  flat- 
terers might  represent  as  popularity.  Swift. 

2.  Representation  suited  to  vulgar  concep 
tion;  what  affects  the  vulgar. 

The  persuader's  labour  is  to  make  things  appear 
good  or  evil,  which  as  it  may  be  performed  by  solid 
reasons,  so  it  may  be  represented  also  by  colours, 
popularities,  and  circumstances,  which  sway  the  or- 
dinary judgment.  Bacon. 
Po'puLARLY,  p6p'pu-lar-l^.  adv.  [from 
fiofiular.l^ 

1.  In  a  popular  manner;  so  as  to  please 
the  crowd. 

The  victor  knight 
Bareheaded,  popularly  low  had  bow'd, 
And  paid  the  salutations  of  the  crowd.        Dryden. 

Influenced  by  the  rabble's  bloody  will, 
With  thumbs  bent  back,  Xhey  popularly  kill.  Dryd. 

2.  According  to  vulgar  conception. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  the  duty  of  our  knowledge,  if 

we  only  bestow  those  commendatory  conceits,  which 
popularly  set  forth  the  eminency  thereof.      Brown. 

To  PO'PULATE,  p6p'pu-late.-t;.n.  [from 
po/iulusy  Latin.]  To  breed  people. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseeing  means  of  life  and 
sustentation,  it  is  of  necessity,  that  once  in  an  age 
they  discharge  a  portion  of  their  people  upon  other 
nations.  Bacon. 

Popula'tion,  p6p-pu-la'shin,  n.  s.  [from 
pofiulate.']  The  state  of  a  country  with 
respect  to  numbers  of  people. 

The  population  of  a  kingdom  does  not  exceed  the 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  which  should  maintain  them; 
neither  is  the  population  to  be  reckoned  only  by 
number;  for  a  smaller  number,  that  spend  more  and 
earn  less,  do  wear  out  an  estate  sooner  than  a  great- 
er number,  that  live  lower  and  gather  more. 

Bacon. 

PopuLo'siTY,  p6p-pu-16s'si-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
populous. j  Populousness;  multitude  of 
people. 

How  it  now  conduceth  unto  populosity,  we  shall 
make  but  little  doubt;  there  are  causes  of  numer- 
osity  in  any  species.  Brown. 

PO'PULOUS,  pop'pu-lus."*  adj.  [popu- 
losusj  Lat.]  Full  of  people;  numerously 
inhabited. 

A  wilderness  is  populous  enough, 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heav'nly  company.     Shakspeare. 

Far  the  greater  part  have  kept 
Their  station;  heav'n,  yet  popu/ows,  retains 
Number  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms,      MUton. 


Po'puLousLY,  p6p'pu-liis-l4.  adv.  [from 
populous.]   VVith  much  people. 

Po'puLousNESb,  pop'pu-iiis-nes.  n.«.[from 
populouH.~\  The  state  of  abounding  with 
people. 

This  will  be  allowed  by  any  that  considers  the 
vastness,  the  opulence,  the  populousness  of  this  re- 
gion, with  the  ease  and  facility  wherewith  'tis  go- 
verned. ^  Temple. 

Po'kcklain,  por'sd-linc.  n.  s.  [_porcelaine, 
hi:  said  to  be  derived  from  pour  cent 
annees;  because  it  was  believed  by  Eu- 
ropeans, that  the  materials  o(  porcelain 
were  matured  under  ground  one  hun- 
dred years.] 

1.  China;  china  ware;  fine  dishes  of  a  mid- 
dle nature  between  earth  and  glass,  and 
therefore  semipellucid. 

We  have  burials  in  several  earths,  where  we  put 
divers  cements,  as  the  Chinese  do  their  porcelain. 

Bacon. 

We  are  not  thoroughly  resolved  concerning  por- 
celain or  china  dishes;  that,  according  to  common 
belief,  they  are  made  of  earth,  which  lieth  in  pre- 
paration about  a  hundred  years  under  ground. 

Brown. 

The  fine  materials  made  it  weak; 
Porcelain,  by  being  pure  is  apt  to  break.     Dryden. 

These  looli  like  the  workmanship  of  heav'n: 
This  is  the  porcelain  clay  of  human  kind, 
And  therefore  cast  into  these  noble  moulds.  Dryd. 

2.  \_portulaca,  Lat.]   A  herb.     Ainsworth. 
Porch,  portsh.ae^  n.  s.  [porc/ie,  Fr.  porti" 

cus,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  roof  supported  by  pillars  before  a 
door;  an  entrance. 

Ehud  went  forth  through  the  porch,  and  shut  the 
doors  of  the  parlour.  Judges. 

Not  infants  in  the  porch  of  life  were  free. 
The  sick,  the  old,  that  could  but  hope  a  day 
Longer  by  nature's  bounty,  not  let  stay.  B.  Jonson, 

2.  A  portico;  a  covered  walk. 

All  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  jou  shall  find  us. 

Shakspeare. 
Po'rcupine,  pdr'ku-pine.**"   n.  s.  [porcy 
espij  or  epic,  Fr.  porcospino,  Italian.] 

The  porcupine,  when  full  grown,  is  as  large  as  a 
moderate  pig:  there  is  no  other  difference  between 
the  porcupine  of  Malacca  and  that  of  Europe,  but 
that  the  former  grows  to  a  larger  size.  Hill, 

This  stubborn  Cade 
Fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  tvith  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp-cimWd  porcupine.  Shaksp. 

Long  bearded  comets  stick, 
Like  &aming  porcupines,  to  their  left  sides. 
As  they  would  shoot  their  quills  into  their  hearts. 

Dryden. 
By  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa's  side  were 
the  glaring  cat-a-mountain  and  tlie  quill-darting 
porcupine.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

PORE,  pore.  n.  s.  \j)ore.,  Fr  tto^©-.] 
1 .  Spiracle  of  the  skin;  passage  of  perspi- 
ration. 

Witches,  carrying  in  the  air,  and  transforming 
themselves  into  other  bodies,  by  ointments,  and 
anointing  themselves  all  over,  may  justly  move  a 
man  to  think,  that  these  fables  are  the  effects  of 
imagination,  for  it  is  certain,  that  ointments  do  all, 
if  laid  on  any  thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores, 
shut  in  the  vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  ex- 
tremely. Bacon. 

Why  was  the  sight 
To  such  a  tender  ball  as  th'  eye  coufin'd, 
So  obvious  and  so  easy  to  be  quench'd; 
And  not,  as  feeling,  through  all  parts  diffus'd, 
That  she  might  look  at  will  through  every  pore. 
I  Milton 

(2.  Any  narrow  spiracle  or  passage. 
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Ports  are  small  interstices  between  the  particles 
of  mailer  wliicb  conslilute  e>erj  boUy,  or  between 
certain  ag^egatts  or  cooibiuations  ut  tueni. 

Quinq/. 

From  veins  of  vallics  milk  and  nectar  broke, 
And  boney  sweating  tbruugb  the  poi'es  of  oak. 

To  Pore,  poie.  v.  n.  Txsf  :^  is  the  optick 
nerve;  but  ]  imagine  pore  to  come  by 
corruption  trom  some  English  word.j 
To  looK.  with  great  iiUcnsLiieb!>  and  care; 
to  examine  with  great  attention. 

All  delights  are  vain;  but  that  most  \ain, 
Which  with  pain  puichas'd,  doth  inherit  pain; 
As  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  seek  tue  ligiu  of  truib,  while  truth  the  while 
Dotii  falsely  blind  the  eyesight.  ^ihakspeare. 

A  book  was  writ,  called  1  etrachordon, 
The  subject  new:  u  waik'U  tue  town  a  while 
Kamii'riug  good  intellects;  now  seldom  por'd  on. 

JilUton. 

The  eye  grows  weary,  with  ;><»■{»§■  perpetually  on 

the  same  thing.  £h-yden. 

Let  him  with  pedants  bunt  fur  praise  in  books, 
Pore  out  bis  lil'e  nuiongst  the  lazy  gownmen. 
Grow  old  and  vainly  proud  in  fancyM  knowledge. 

Rove. 
With  sharpen'd  sight  pale  autiquai-ies  pore, 
Th'  inscription  value,  but  the  rust  adore.         Pope. 
He  hath  ueen  poritig  so  long  on  Fox's  martyrs, 
that  he  imagines  himself  living  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Mary.  :Swi/t. 

The  design  is  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  pedan- 
try, to  show  ihat  they  understand  men  and  manners, 
and  have  not  been  poring-  upon  old  unfashionable 
books.  Swift. 

Po'reblind,  pore'blind.  adj.  [commonly 
spoken  and  written  purblind.^  Near- 
sighted; shortsighted. 

Poreblind  men  see  best  in  the  dimmer  light,  and 
likewise  have  their  sight  stronger  near  at  hand,  than 
those  that  are  not  poreblind,  and  can  read  and  write 
smaller  letters;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  in  those 
that  are  poreblind  are  thinner  and  rarer  than  in 
others,  and  therefore  the  greater  light  disperseth 
them.  Bacon. 

Po'riness,  p6'r^-nes.  n.  s.  [from  pory.j 
Fulness  of  pores. 

I  took  off  the  dressings,  and  set  the  trepan  above 
the  fractured  bone,  considering  the  poriness  of  the 
bone  below.  Wiseman. 

Poui'sTicK  method,  p6-ris'tlk.  n.  s.  [tto^io-- 
TtKOf.]  In  mathematicks,  is  that  which 
determines  when,  by  what  means,  and 
how  many  difierent  ways,  a  problem 
•may  be  solved.  Dice. 

PORK,  p6rk.  fi.  s.  {^porc^  French;  porcus, 
Latin.]  Swine's  flesli  unsaited. 

You  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth; 

for,   in  converting  jews  to  christians,  you  raise  the 

price  of  pork.  Shakspeare. 

All  flesh  full  of  nourishment,  as  beef  and  pork, 

increase  the  matter  of  phlegm.  Floyer. 

Po'rker,  pork'ir.  n.  s.  [from  pork-.l  A 
hog;  a  pig. 

Strait  to  the  lodgments  of  his  herd  he  run, 
Where  the  fatpo»fcers  slept  beneath  the  sun.  Pope. 

Po'rke.vtek,  pork'e-ti'ir.  n.  s.  ^pork  and 
eater. ^    One  who  feeus  on  pork. 

This  making  of  christians  will  raise  the  price  of 
hogs;  if  we  glow  all  to  be  porkealers,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  ou  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakspeare. 
Po'rket,  pork'it.^s  n.  s.  [from  /jorX-.j     A 
young  hog. 

A  priest  appears, 
And  oflPrings  to  the  flaming  altars  bears; 
A  porket,  and  a  lamb  that  never  sutlVred  shears. 

Dryden. 
VOL.  H. 


Po'rkling,  p6rk'ling.*'°  n.  s.  [from  pork.'] 
A  young  pig. 

A  hovel 
Will  serve  thee  in  winter,  moreover  than  that. 
To  shut  up  thy  porklings  thou  meanest  to  fat. 

Tusser. 
PoHo'siTY,  p6-r6s's6-te.   n.   s.  [from   po- 
rous.]  Quality  of  having  pores. 

This  is  a  good  experiment  for  the  disclosure  of 
the  nature  of  colours;  which  of  them  require  a  liner 
pm-osly,  and  which  a  grosser.  Bacon. 

Po'rous,  p6  rtjs.^'-*  adj.  [poreux,  French; 
from  pore.]  Having  small  spiracles  or 
passages. 

Vultures  and  dogjes  have  tome  from  every  lim 
His  porous  skin;  and  forth  bis  soul  is  fled. 

Chapman. 
The  rapid  current,  which  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  thirst  updrawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fountain,  and  with  many  a  rill 
Water 'd  the  gai'den.  Milton. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb,  made  porous  to  receive 
And  drink  the  liquid  light;  firm  to  retain 
Her  gather'd  beams;  great  palace  now  of  light. 

JMiltmi. 
Po'rousxess,  po'rils-n^s.  n.  s.  [fiom  fio- 
reus.]   The  quality  of  having  pores;  the 
porous  parts. 

They  will  forcibly  get  into  the  porousness  of  it, 
and  pass  between  part  and  part,  and  separate  the 
paits  of  that  thing  one  from  another:  as  a  knife 
doth  a  solid  substance,  by  having  its  thinnest  parts 
pressed  into  it.  Digby  on  Bcdies. 

Po'ri'uyre,  por'fQr.     >     n.  s.  [from  to^- 
Po'rphyry,  p6r'fijr-e.  3       ^"f «;    porphy- 
rites^  Lat.  porp/iyre,  Fr.]  Marble  of  a 
particular  kind. 

I  like  best  the  porphyry,  white  or  green  marble, 
with  a  mullar  or  upper  stone  of  the  same.  Peacham. 
Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphyre; 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  its  colours  van- 
ish, and  produce  no  such  ideas  in  us;  but  upon  the 
return  of  light,  it  produces  these  appearances  again 

Locke. 
Po'rpoise,  >       ,   ,    ,       C  rz.  5.  [pore  vols- 

PO'RPUS,       \     P^n^US.     J    ^^^^f^^      K^.^^ 

seahog. 
And  wallowing  porpice  sport  and  lord  it  in  the 
flood.  Diayton 

Amphibious  animals  link  the  terrestrial  and  aqua- 
tick  together;  seals  live  at  land  and  at  sea,  and 
porpoises  have  the  waim  blood  and  entrails  of  a  hog. 

Locke. 
Parch'd  witB  unextinguish'd  thirst. 
Small  beer  I  guzzle  till  I  burst. 
And  then  I  drag  a  bloated  corpus 
S weird  widi  a  dropsy  like  a  porpus.  Swijt 

Porra'ceous,  por-ra'shis.  adj.  [^porra- 
ceus,  Lat.  porrace,  Fr.]  Greenish. 

If  the  lesser  intestines  be  wounded,  he  will  be 

troubled  with  porraceous  vomiting.  Wiseman. 

PoRRECTiON,  por-r^k'shiin.  n.  s.  \jiorreC' 

tio,  Lat.]   The  act  of  reaching  forth. 
Po'rret,  por'rit.ss  n.  s.  {_porrum^  Latin.] 
A  scallion. 

It  is  not  an  easy  problem  to  resolve  why  garlick, 
molys  and  pontls  have  white  roots,  deep  green 
leaves,  and  black  seeds.  Broicn. 

Po'rhidge,  por'ridje.  n.  s.  [more  proper- 
ly//orra^e,-  porrata,  low  Latin,  from 
fiorrum,  a  leek.]  Food  made  by  boiling 
meat  in  water;  broth. 

I  had  as  lief  you  should  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  por- 

'■»''^«  Shaksp 

Po'riudgepot,  por'ridje-pot.  n.  s.    [fior- 

ridire  anJ  fiot.]  The  pot  in  which  meat 

is  boiled  for  a  family. 
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Po'rringer,  p6r'rin-jur.  n.  e.  [from  por^ 

ridge.] 

1.  A  \essel  in  which  broth  is  eaten. 

A  small  wax  candle  put  in  a  socket  of  brass,  then 
set  upright  in  a  pomnger  full  ol  spirit  of  wiue,  then 
set  botli  the  candle  and  spirit  of  wine  on  Ore,  ami  you 
shall  see  the  flame  of  the  candle  become  four  times 
bigger  than  othei-wise,  and  appear  glci.ulai.  Bacon. 

A  physician  undertakes  a  woman  wuh  sore  eves, 
who  dawbs  'em  quite  up  with  ointment,  and,  while 
she  was  in  that  pickle,  carries  off  a  poi  riji^er. 

L  Estrange 

The  porringers,  that  in  a  row 
Hung  high,  and  made  a  glitt'ring  show, 
\\  ere  now  but  leathern  buckets  raiig'd.  Svift. 

2.  It  seems  in  Sha/cspearr  s  time  to  have 
been  a  word  of  contenipi  for  a  ht  ad- 
dress; of  which  perhaps  tne  fiisi  of  these 
passas^es  may  show  the  reason. 

Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak — 
— Why  this  was  moulded  on  a  pmringer. 

Taming  of  the  Sbriie. 
A  haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wii  rail  d  upon  me, 
till  her  pink'd  poiringer  fell  off  her  head. 

Shaksp.  Htni-y  VIII. 
Port,  port.  n.  s.  \^port,  Fr.  porius,  Lat.] 

1.  A  harbour;  a  safe  station  for  ships. 

Her  small  gondelay  her  port  did  make, 
And  that  gay  pair,  issuing  on  the  shore, 
Disburden'd  her.  Spenser 

I  should  be  still 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  ways  and  roads. 

Shaksp. 

The  earl  of  Newcastle  seized  upon  that  town; 
when  there  was  not  one  port  town  in  Engiand,  that 
avowed  their  obedience  to  the  king.  Clarendon, 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port.  Milton. 

2.  [/lorta,  Lat.  pojxce,  Sax.  /lorte,  Fr.J  A 
gate. 

Shew  all  thy  praises  within  the  ports  of  the  daugh- 
tei-s  of  Zion.  Psalms. 

He  I  accuse. 
The  city  ports  by  this  hath  enter'd.  Shaksp. 

0  polish 'd  perturbation!  golden  carel 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  opi  n  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night:  sleep  with  it  now! 
let  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow,  with  homely  biggen  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night  Shaksp. 

The  miud  of  man  hath  two  ports;  the  one  always 
frequented  by  the  entrance  of  manifold  vanities: 
the  other  desolate  and  overgrown  with  grass,  by 
which  enter  our  charitable  thoughts  and  divine  con- 
templations. Raleigh. 

From  their  ivory  port  the  cherubim 
Forth  issu'd.  Milicr.. 

3.  The  aperture  in  a  ship,  at  which  the 
gun  i^  put  out. 

At  Portsmouth  (he  Mary  Rose,  by  a  little  sway 
of  the  ship  in  casting  about,  hei  ports  being  within 
sixteen  inches  of  the  water,  was  overset  and  lost. 

Raleigh. 

The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires, 
The  vig'rous  seaman  eveiy  port  hole  plies, 

And  adds  his  heart  to  every  gun  he  iiies.  Lh-yden. 

4.  [/ior^ff,  French.]  Cairiage;  air;  mien; 
manner;  bearing;  external  appearance; 
demeanour. 

In  tliat  proud  pmi,  which  her  so  goodly  graceth, 
W  bile  her  fair  face  she  rears  up  to  the  skj-, 

And  to  the  ground  her  eyelids  low  embraceth, 
Most  goodly  temperature  ye  may  descry.     Spenser: 

Think  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand  crowns. 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentleman?  Shaksp. 

See  rjotlfiey  there  in  purjile  clad  and  gold. 
His  s(a  ely  port  and  princely  look  beholiL   Fairfax. 

Their  port  was  more  than  human,  as  ihey  stood; 
I  took  it  for  a  fairy  vision 
Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element, 
That  in  tlie  coloure  of  the  rainbow  live.         Milton 

Now  lay  the  line,  and  measure  ;dl  thy  court 
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By  Mjward  virtue,  not  external  port; 

And  find  whom  justly  to  prefer  above 

The  man  on  whom  my  judgment  plac'd  my  love. 

Dryden. 

A  proud  man  is  so  far  from  making  himself  great 

by  his  haughty  and  contemptuous  port,  that  he  is 

usually  punished  with  neglect  for  it.  Collier. 

Thy  plumy  crest 
Nods  horrible,  with  more  terrific  port 
Thou  walk'st,  and  seem'st  already  in  the  fight. 

Philips. 
To  Port,  port,  v,  a.  \_porto,  Lat.   portevy 
Fr.]  To  carry  in  form. 

Tb'  angelick  squadron  bright 
Turn'd  fiery  red,  sharp'ning  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx,  and  began  to  hem  him  round 
With  ;)orfe(i  spears.  Milton. 

Po'rtable,  p6r'ta-bl.*°^  adj.  \JioriabUis., 
Latin."] 

1 .  Manageable  by  the  hand. 

3.  Such  as  may  be  bom  along  with  one. 

The  pleasure  of  the  religious  man  is  an  easy  and 

portable  pleasure,  such  an  one  as  he  carries  abuut  in 

bis  bosom,  without  alai'ming  the  eye  or  envy  of  the 

world.  South. 

3.  Such  as  is  transported  or  carried  from 
one  place  to  another. 

Most  other  portable  commodities  decay  quickly  in 
their  use;  but  money  is  by  slower  degrees  removed 
from,  or  brought  into  the  free  commerce  of  any 
counti-y,  than  the  greatest  part  of  other  merchan- 
dize. Locke. 

4.  Siifferable;  supportable. 

How  light  and  portable  my  pains  seem  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king 
bow.  Shakspeare. 

All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd.  Shakspeare. 

Po'rtableness,  p6r'ta-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [fioin 
p.oYtable.'^  The  quality  of  being  por- 
table. 

Po'rtage,  port'idje.^"  n.  s.  [fiortage,  Fr.] 

1.  The  price  of  carriage. 

He  had  reason  to  do,  gaining  thereby  the  charge 
of  portage.  Fell. 

2.  [from  /lort.']     Porthole. 

Lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head, 
Like  the  brass  cannon.  Shakspeare. 

Po'rtal,  por't^l.*^  n.  s.  [/lortail,  French; 
Jiorcella,  Italian.]  A  gate;  the  arch  un- 
der which  the  gate  opens. 

King  Richard  doth  appear. 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun, 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east.     Shakspeare. 

Though  I  should  run 
To  those  disclosing  portais  of  the  sun; 
And  walk  his  way,  until  his  horses  steep 
Their  fiery  looks  in  the  Iberian  deep.  Sandys. 

He  through  heav'n. 

That  open'd  wide  her  blazing  portais,  led 

To  God's  eternal  house,  direct  the  way.       Milton. 

The  sick  for  air  before  the  portal  gasp.   Dryden. 

The  portal  consists  of  a  composite  order  unknown 

to  the  ancients.  Mdison. 

Po'r  1  ANCii,  por'tanse.  n.  s.  [from  fiorter^ 

Frv-nch,]  Air;  mien;  port;  demeanour. 

There  stepped  forth  a  goodly  lady. 
That  seem'd  to  be  a  woman  of  great  worth, 
And  by  her  stately  portmce  born  of  heav'nly  birth. 

Spenser. 
Your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  gibingly,  ungraveiy,  he  did  fashion.  Shaksp. 
Porta'ss,  por'tas.  n.  s.  [sometimes  called 
fiortuis;  -dnd  by  C/iaucevy  fiort/iose,']     A 
breviary;  a  prayer  hook. 
In  bis  hand  his  portesse  still  be  bare, 
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That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red ; 
For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care.  Spetiser. 

An  old  priest  always  read  in  his  portass  mumpsi- 
mus  domine  for  sumpsimus,  whereof  when  he  was 
admonished,  he  said  that  he  now  had  used  mumpsi- 
mus  thirty  years,  and  would  not  leave  his  old  mump- 
simus  for  their  new  sumpsimus.  Catnden. 

Poutcu'llis,  port-kul'lis.  ?  «.  s,  [fiorte- 
Po'rtcluse,  port'kluse.  ^  coulmsey  Fr. 
quasi  fiorta  clausa.^  A  sort  of  machine 
like  a  harrow,  hung  over  the  gates  of 
a  city,  to  be  let  down  to  keep  out  an 
enemy. 

Over  it  a  fair  portcullis  hong, 
Which  to  the  gate  directly  did  incline, 
With  comely  compass  and  compacture  strong, 
Neither  unseemly  short,  nor  yet  exceeding  long. 

Spenser. 

The  cannon  against  St.  Stephen's  gate  executed 

so  well,  that  the  portcullis  and  gate  were  broken, 

and  etitry  opened  into  the  city.  Hayward. 

She  the  huge  portcullis  high  up  drew, 
Which  but  herself,  not  all  the  Stygian  pow'rs 
Cou'd  once  have  niov'd.  Alilton. 

Pyrrhus  comes,  neither  men  nor  walls 

His  force  sustain,  the  torn  portcullis  falls.  Denham 

The  upper  eyelid  claps  down,  and  is  as  good  a 

feme  as  a  portcullis  against  the  importunity  of  the 

enemy.  More. 

The  gates  are  open'd,  the  portcullis  drawn; 
And  deluges  of  armies  from  the  town 
Come  pouring  in.  Dryden. 

To  Portcu'llis,  port-kAl'lis.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.j  To  iiar;  to  shut  up. 

Within  my  mouth  you  have  engaol'd  my  tongue. 
Doubly  portcullis^d  with  my  teeth  and  lips.  Shaksp. 

To  POinE'ND,  por-t^iid'.  v.  a.  [porien- 
do,  Lat.j  To  foretoken;  to  foresnow  as 
omens. 

As  many  as  remained,  he  earnestly  exhorted  to 
prevent  porfenderf  calamities.  Hooker. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will?     Shakspeare. 
A  moist  and  a  cool  summer  portendeth  a  hard 
winter.  Bacon. 

True  opener  of  mine  eyes, 
Much  better  seem  this  vision,  and  more  hope 
Of  peaceful  days  portends,  than  those  two  past. 

Milton. 
True  poets  are  the  guardians  of  a  state, 
And  when  they  fail,  portend  approaching  fate. 

Roscommon. 

The  ruin  of  the  state  in  the  destruction  of  the 

church,  is  not  only  portended  as  its  sign,  but  also 

inferred  from  it  as  its  cause.  South. 

Porte'nsion,  por-t^n'shiin.  n.  *.  [from 
fiortend.^  The  act  of  foretokening.  Not 
in  use. 

Although  the  red  comets  do  carry  the  portensions 
of  Mars,  the  brightly  white  should  be  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Venus.  Brown. 

PORTE'NT,  por-t^nt'.  n.  a.  [fiortentum, 
Latin.]  Omen  of  ill;  prodigy  foretoken- 
ing misery. 

O,  what  portenfs  are  these.' 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand, 
And  I  must  know  it.  Shakspeare, 

My  loss  by  dire  portents  the  god  foretold; 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fairest  of  the  green.       Dryden. 

Porte'ntous.  por-t^.n'tiis.  adj.  [portento- 

«Ms,  Lat.  from  portent,^ 
I.  Foretokening  ill;  ominous. 

They  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  at.       Shakspeare. 

This  porterUous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  so  like  the  king 
That  was.  Shaksptare. 

Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  some 
divine  prognostick.  Glmville. 
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2.  Monstrous;  prodigious;  wonderful.     In 
an  ill  sense. 

Overlay 
With  this  portentous  bridge  the  dark  abyss.  Milton. 

No  beast  of  more  portentous  size 
In  the  Hercinian  forest  lies.  Roscommon. 

Let  us  look  upon  them  as  so  many  prodigious  ex- 
ceptions from  our  common  nature,  as  so  many  por- 
tentous  animals,  like  the  strange  unnatural  produc- 
tions of  Africa.  South. 
The  petticoat  will  shrink  at  your  first  coming  to 
town;  at  least  a  touch  of  your  pen  will  make  it  con- 
tract itself,  and  by  that  means  oblige  several  who 
are  terrified  or  astonished  at  thisj>oj<en/oMs  novelty. 

Mdison. 
PO'UTER,  p6r'tilr.9«  n.  s.  [fiortier,  Fr. 
from  /lorta,  Latin,  a  gate.] 

1.  (.)ne  that  has  the  charge  of  the  gate. 

Porter,  remember  what  I  give  in  charge. 
And,  when  you've  so  done,  bring  the  keys  to  me. 

Shakspeare. 

Arm  all  my  houshold  presently,  and  charge 
The por^pr  he  let  no  man  in  till  day.     Ben  Jonaon. 

Nic.  Frog  ('emanded  to  be  his  porter,  and  his 
fishmonger,  to  keep  the  keys  of  his  gates,  and  fui^ 
nish  the  kitchen.  Jirbulhnot.. 

2.  One  who  waits  at  the  door  to  receive 
messyges. 

A  fav'rite  porter  with  his  master  vie, 
Be  brib'd  as  often,  and  as  often,  lie.  Pope. 

3.  [porteur,  Fr.  from /Jor/o,  Lat.  to  cany.] 
One  who  cariies  burdens  for  hire. 

It  is  with  kings  sometimes  as  with  porters,  whose 
packs  may  jostle  one  against  the  other,  yet  remain 
good  friends  still.  Howel. 

By  porter,  who  can  tell  whether  1  mean  a  man 
who  bears  burthens,  or  a  servant  who  waits  at  a 
gate?  ^  Watts. 

Po'rjerage,  por'tilr-idjc^"  n.   a.  [tiom 

/wrter.]  Money  paid  for  cariiage. 
Po'rtksse,  por'ids.  n.  *.  A  breviary.  See 

PoRTASS. 

Po'rtglavk,  port'glave.  n.  a.  ^/lorter  and 

glaive,  Fr.  and  Erse.]  A  sword-bearer. 

jiinsnvorth. 

Po'rtgkave,  >      ,     ,     ,         \n.  sAfiortai 
D  /  e  port'grave.  -^    ,     •         1 

Fo'rtgreve,  5    »        &  I     Latin;  and 

grave,    Teutonick,   a    keeper.]      The 

keeper  of  a  gale.  Obsolete. 

Po'rthole,  port'hole.  n.  a.  [from  fiort 
and  hole  ]  l^  hole  cut  like  a  window  in 
a  ship's  side,  where  a  gun  is  placed. 
Po'rtico,  p6r'te-k6.  n.  a.  [porticus,  Lat. 
fiortico,  Ital.  fiortique,  Fr.]  A  covered 
walk;  a  piazza. 

The  rich  their  wealth  bestow 
On  some  expensive  airy  portico; 
Where  safe  from   showers  they  may  be  born  in 

state, 
And  free  from  tempests  for  fair  weather  wait. 

Dryden. 
PO'RTION,  por'shtin.  n.  a.  Iporcion,  Fr. 

portio,  Lat.] 
1.  A  part. 

These  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a 
portio7i  is  heard  of  him?  Joh. 

Like  favour  find  the  Irish,  with  like  fate 
Advanc'd  to  be  k  portion  of  our  state.  Waller. 

In  battles  won,  fortune  a  part  did  claim, 
And  soldiers  have  theirportion  in  the  fame    Waller. 
Those  great  portions  or  fragments  fell  into  the 
abyss;  some  in  one  posture,  and  some  in  another. 

gurnet. 
Pirithous  no  small  portion  of  the  war 
Piess'd  on,  and  shook  bis  lance.  Drylen. 

A  part  assigned;  an  allotment;  a  divi- 
dend. 
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Here's  their  pris'n  ordain'd  and  portion  set. 

Jililton. 

Shou'd  you  no  honey  vow  to  taste, 
But  what  the  master-bees  have  plac'd 
In  compass  of  their  cells,  how  small 
Ap'rtion  to  your  share  would  fall!  Waller. 

Of  words  they  seldom  know  more  than  the  gram- 
matical construction,  unless  they  are  bom  with  a 
poetical  genius,  wbich  is  a  rare  portion  amongst 
them.  Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  good  appears  to  make  a  part  of 
their  portion  of  happiness,  they  begin  to  desire  it. 

Locke. 

When  he  considers  the  temptations  of  poverty 
and  riches,  and  how  fatally  it  will  aifect  his  hap- 
piness to  be  overcome  by  tbem,  he  will  Jom  with 
Agur  in  petitioning  God  for  the  safer  portion  of  a 
moderate  convenience.  Rogers. 

One  or  two  faults  are  easily  to  be  remedied  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  abilities.  Swift. 

3.  Part  of  an  inheritance  given  to  a  child; 
a  fortune. 

Leave  to  thy  children,  tumult,  strife,  and  war, 
Portio)\s  of  toil,  and  legacies  of  care.  Prior. 

4.  A  wife's  fortune. 

To  Po'rtion,  por'shiin.  f .  a.  [from  the 
noun  ] 

1.  To  divide;  to  parcel. 

The  gods  who  portion  out 
The  lots  of  princes  as  of  private  men, 
Have  put  a  bar  between  his  hopes  and  empire. 

Rowe. 
Argos  the  seat  of  sovereign  rule  I  chose, 
Where  my  Ulysses  and  his  i-ace  might  reign. 
And  portion  to  his  tribes  the  wide  domain.      Pope. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  fortune. 

Him  portioned  maids,  apprentic'd  orphans  blest, 
The  young  who  labour,  and  the  old  who  rest.  Pope. 

Po'rtioner,  por'shAn-ur.s*  n.  s.  [from 
/lortion.^  One  that  divides. 

Po'rtliness,  port'l^-nds.  n.  s.  [Irom  fiort- 
ly.j  Dignity  of  mien;  grandeur  of  de- 
meanour; bulk  of  personage. 

Such  pride  is  praise,  such  portliness  is  honour. 
That  boldness  innocence  bears  in  her  eyes; 
And  her  fair  countenance  like  a  goodly  banner 
Spreads  in  defiance  of  all  enemies.  Spenser. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  seemliness  with  portli- 
ness, and  currantness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the 
language  sound  other  than  most  full  of  sweetness? 
Camden''s  Renmins. 

Po'rtly,  porl'le.  adj.  [from /ior^.j 

1 .  Grand  of  mien. 

Rudely  thou  wrong'st  my  dear  heart's  desire, 
In  finding  fault  with  her  too  portly  pride.     Spenser. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or  as  it  were  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  over  peer  the  petty  traflBckers.  Shakspeare. 

A  goodly,  po7t/y  man  and  a  corpulent; of  a  cheer- 
ful look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble  can'iage. 

Sliakspeare. 

A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 
He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height.     Dryden. 

2.  Bulky;  swelling. 

Our  house  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it; 
And  that  same  greatness  too;  which  our  own  hands 
Have  help'd  to  make  so  portly.  Shakspeare. 

Po'rtmak,  porl'man.""  7i.  s.  [/lort  and 
rnan.j  An  inhabitant  or  burgess,  as  those 
of  the  cinque  jiorts.  Diet. 

Portma'nteau,  port'man'lu.  n.  s.  [^/lorie- 
ftia?ittau,  Fr.]  A  chest  or  bag  in  M'hich 
clothes  are  carried. 

I  desirtd  him  to  carry  one  of  my  portmanteaus; 
but  he  laughed,  and  bid  another  do  it.      Spectator. 

Po'uToisF,,  p6r'llz.  n.  s.  fin  sea  language,  J 


a  ship  is  said  to  ride  Sl /lorloise,  vrhen 
she  rides  with  her  yards  struck  down  to 
the  deck.  ^'ct. 

Po'rtrait,  p6r'trite.9°  n.  s.  [fiortraii, 
Fr.]  A  picture  drawn  after  the  life. 

As  this  idea  of  perfection  is  of  little  use  in  por- 
traits, or  the  resemblances  of  paiticular  persons,  so 
neither  is  itiu  the  characters  of  comedy,  and  trage- 
dy, which  are  always  to  be  drawn  with  some  specks 
of  frailty,  such  as  they  have  been  described  in  his- 
torj-.  Dryden. 

The  figure  of  his  body  was  strong,  proportionable, 
beautiful;  and  were  his  picture  well  drawn,  it  must 
deserve  the  praise  given  to  theportraits  of  Raphael. 

Prior. 

If  a  portrait  painter  is  desirous  to  raise  and  im- 
prove his  subject,  he  has  no  other  means  than  by 
approaching  it  to  a  general  idea;  he  leaves  out  all 
the  minute  breaks  and  peculiarities  in  the  face  and 
changes  the  dress  from  a  temporary  fashion  to  one 
more  permanent,  which  has  annexed  to  it  no  ideas 
of  meanness  from  its  being  familiai-  to  us.  Reynolds. 

In  portraits,  the  grace,  and,  we  may  add,  the 
likeness,  consists  more  in  taking  the  general  air, 
tham  in  observing  the  exact  similitude  of  eveiy  fea- 
ture. Reynolds. 

To  Po'rtrait,  por'trate.  v.  a.  [fiortraire, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.J  To  draw;  to  por- 
tray. It  is  perhaps  ill  copied,  and  should 
be  written  in  the  following  examples 
fiortray. 

In  most  exquisite  pictures,  they  blaze  and  por- 
trait not  only  the  dainty  lineaments  or  beauty,  but 
also  round  about  shadow  the  rude  thickets  and 
craggy  cliflfs.  Spetiser. 

I  portrait  in  Arthur  the  image  of  a  brave  knight, 
perfected  in  the  twelve  private  moral  virtues. 

Spenser. 
Po'rtraiture,  por'tra-ture.  n.  s.  [fiortrai- 
ture,  Fr.  from  fiortray.^  Picture;  paint- 
ed resemblance. 

By  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his.  Shakspeare. 

Let  some  strange  mysterious  dream, 
Wave  at  his  wings  in  air)'  stream 
Of  lively  portraiture  display'd, 
Softly  on  my  eye-lids  laid,  Milton. 

Herein  was  also  thepo»/rai<ureof  ahart.  Brown. 

This  is  the  portraiture  of  our  earth,  drawn  with- 
out flatteiy.  JBunief. 

Her  wry-mouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.       Pope. 

He  delineates  and  gives  us  the  portraiture  of  a 
perfect  orator.  Baker. 

To  PO'RTRAY,  por-tri'.^s^  t,.  a.  [jior- 
(raire,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  paint;  to  describe  by  picture. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  portrayed  in  many  places  of  their  church  stee- 
ple- Carew. 

Take  a  tile,  and  so  portray  upon  it  the  city  Jeru- 
salem. £:eA,-it/. 

Our  phenix  queen  was  there  pourtray''d  too  bright. 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.     Dryden. 

2.  To  adorn  with  pictures. 

Shields 
Various,  with  boastful  argument  portray'd.  JMilton. 
Po'rtress,   por'tres.    n.  s.  [from  fiorter.'] 
A  female  guardian  of  a  gate. 
The  portress  of  hell-gate  reply'd.  Milton. 

The  shoes  put  on,  oui-  faithful  portress 
Admits  us  in  to  storm  the  fortress; 
While  like  a  cat  with  walnuts  shod, 
Stumbling  at  every  step  she  trod.  Swift. 

Po'rwigle,  por'wig-gl.  n.  s.  A  tadpoit 
or  young  frog  not  yet  fully  shaped. 

That  black  and  round  substance  began  to  »row 
oval,  after  a  while  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be 
discernible,  and  at  last  to  become  that  which  the 
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ancients  called  gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole 
Brown's  Vulgar  Erroun 
Po'ry,  po'ri.  adj.  [^/loreux,  French;  from 
Jiore.]  Full  of  pores. 

To  the  court  arriv'd,  th'  admiring  son 
Beholds  the  vaulted  roofs  of  pory  stone.       Dryden. 
To  POSE,  poze.  v.  a.  [from  /20se,  an  old 
woid  signilying  heaviness  or  stupefac- 
tion, jepope,  Saxon.   S/cimier.^ 

1.  To  puzzle;  to  gravel;  to  put  to  a  stand 
or  slop. 

Learning  was  pcs'd,  philosophy  was  set, 
Sophisiers  taken  in  a  fisher's  net.  Hethert. 

How  God's  eternal  son  bhould  be  man's  brother, 
Poseth  his  proudest  intellectual  power.       Crashaiv. 

The  only  remaining  question  to  me  I  confess  is  a 
posing  one.  Hammond. 

As  an  evidence  of  human  infirmities,  I  shall  give 
instances  of  our  intellectual  blindness,  not  that  I  de- 
sign to  pose  them  with  those  common  enigmas  of 
magnetism.  GlanviUe. 

Pai'ticularly  in  learning  of  languages,  there  is 
least  occasion  for  posing  of  children.  Locke. 

2.  To  appose;  to  interrogate. 

She  in  the  presence  of  others  posed  him  and  sifted 
him,  thereby  to  Uy  whether  he  were  indeed  the  very 
duke  of  York  or  no.  Bacon, 

Po'sER,  po'zur.^*  n.  *.  [from  fiose.']  One 
that  asks  questions  to  try  capacities;  an 
examiner. 

He  that  questioneth  much,  shall  leam  much; but 
let  his  questions  not  be  troublesome,  for  that  is  fit 
for  a  poser.  Bacon . 

Po'sriED,  p6z'zit-^d.  adj.  \_fiositus^  Latin. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a  participle 
preterit,  but  it  has  no  verb.]  Placed; 
ranged. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  organs 
is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter,  or 
the  natural  motion  thereof,  thus  or  thus  posiitd  or 
disposed,  is  most  apparently  false.  Hale. 

Posi'tion,  po'zish'Qn.  n.  s.  [/iositio7i,  Fr. 
fiositio,  Lat.] 

1.  State  of  being  placed;  situation. 

Iron  having  stood  long  in  a  window,  being  thence 
taken,  and  by  the  help  of  a  cork  balanced  in  water, 
where  it  may  have  a  free  mobility,  will  bewray  a 
kind  of  inquietude  till  it  attain  the  former  position. 

fVotlon. 

They  are  the  happiest  regions  for  fruits,  by  the 
excellence  of  soil,  the  position  of  mountains,  and 
the  frequency  of  streams.  Temple. 

Since  no  one  sees  all,  and  we  have  different  pro- 
spects of  die  same  thing,  according  to  our  different 
positions  to  it,  it  is  not  incongruous  to  tiy  whether 
another  may  not  have  notions  that  escaped  him. 

Locke. 

By  varying  the  position  of  my  eye,  and  moving 
it  neaier  to  or  farther  from  the  direct  beam  of  the 
sun's  light,  tue  colour  of  the  sun's  reflected  light 
constantly  varied  upon  the  speculum  as  it  did  upon 
my  tye  Xeirton. 

Place  ourselves  in  such  a  position  towai'd  the  ob- 
ject, or  place  the  object  in  such  a  po.^i/i«ii  toward 
our  eye,  as  may  give  us  the  clearest  representation 
of  it;  for  a  riiflerentposi'/ton  gi-eaily  alters  the  ap- 
pearance of  bodies.  JVatts'  Logick. 

2.  Principle  laid  down. 

Of  any  offence  or  sin  therein  committed  against 
God,  with  what  conscience  can  ye  accuse  us,  when 
your  own  positions  are,  that  the  things  we  observe 
should  every  one  of  them  be  dearer  unto  us  'ban 
ten  thousand  lives.'  Hooker. 

Let  not  the  proof  of  any  posi/ions  depend  on  the 
positions  that  follow,  but  alwaj-s  on  those  which  go 
before.  U'alts. 

3-  Advancement  of  any  piinciplc. 

A  fallacious  illation  is  toco,  elude  from  the  posi- 
tion of  the  aiilf  cedent  unto  thepofi/ifn  of  the  con- 
scju,  ni,  or  the  remotiop  of  tie  consequent  to  the 
remoiion  of  the  antei.edeut.  Brmon. 
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4.  [In  grammar.]     The   state  of  a  vowel 
placed  bjtbie  two  consonants,  an  /lomji- 
oun;  or  a  double  consonant,  as  axle. 
Posi'rioNAL,  po-zish'iin-al.  adj.  [tVom/zo- 
sitiun.j   licspectiDtj  position. 

The  leaves  of  catapatia  or  spurge  plucked  up- 
wai'Us  or  uowmvards,  performing  their  operations  by 
purge  or  voinit,  as  old  wives  still  do  preach,  is  a 
strange  conceit,  ascribing  unto  plants  Tpositional 
operations.  Brown. 

PO'-^ITIVE,  p6z'z6-tiv.^°''  adj.   [posui- 

vus,  Lac.  /lOiitiJ'y  l-'rencn.] 
I.  Not  negative;  capable  of  being  affirm- 
ed; rcdl;  absolute. 

The  power  or  blossom  is  aposihue  good,  although 
the  remove  of  it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a 
comparative  good  bacon. 

It  is  well  and  truly  said  in  schools,  in  sin  there  is 
nolhmg  positive;  out  it  is  a  want  of  that  which  ought 
to  be,  or  subsist,  partly  in  tiie  nature  of  man,  and 
partly  in  the  actions  of  natuj-e.  Perkins. 

Hardness  carries  somewhat  more  oC positive  m  it 
than  impenecrat>iiity,  which  is  negative;  and  is  per* 
baps  more  a  consequence  of  solidity,  than  solidity 
itself.  Locke. 

Whatsoever  doth  or  can  exist,  or  be  consii'.ered 
as  one  thing,  is  positive;  and  so  not  only  siinpic 
ideai  and  substances,  but  modes  also  are  positive 
beings,  though  the  parts,  of  which  they  consist,  are 
very  often  relative  one  to  another.  Locke. 

2.  Absolute;  puriicular;   direct;    not  im- 
plied. 

As  for  positive  words,  that  he  would  not  bear 
arms  against  king  Edward's  son,  though  the  words 
seem  caim,  yet  it  was  a  plain  and  direct  overruling 
of  the  king's  title.  Bacon. 

3.  Dogmatical;  ready  to  lay  down  notions 
with  confidence;  stubborn  in  opinion. 

I  am  sometimes  doubting,  when  I  might  be  posi- 
tive, and  sometimes  confident  out  of  season.  Rymer. 

Some  positive  persisting  fops  we  know, 
That,  if  once  wrong,  will  needs  be  always  so; 
But  you,  with  pleasure,  own  your  errors  past. 
And  make  each  day  a  critick  on  the  last.        Pope. 

4.  Seitlcd  by  arbitrary  appointment. 

In  laws,  that  which  is  natural,  bindeth  univer- 
sally; that  which  is  positive,  not  so.  Hooker. 
Although  no  laws  but  positive  be  mutable,  yet  all 
are  not  mutable  which  be  positive;  positiv-  laws  are 
either  permanent  or  else  changeable,  according  as 
the  matter  itself  is  concerning  which  they  were 
made.  Hooker. 
The  law  is  called  positive,  which  is  not  inbred, 
imprinted,  or  infused,  into  the  heart  of  man,  by  na- 
ture or  grace;  but  is  imposed  by  an  external  man- 
date of  a  lawgiver,  having  authority  to  command. 

White. 

Laws  are  but  positive;  love's  pow'r  we  see. 

Is  nature's  sanction,  and  tier  first  decree.    Dryden. 

3.  Having  tlio  power    o  i^nact  any  law. 

Not  to  consent  to  the  enacting  of  such  a  law, 

which  has  no  view  i)esides  the  general  good,  unless 

another  law  shall  at  the  same  time  pas»,  with  no 

other  view  but  that  of  advancing  the  power  of  one 

party  alone;  what  is   this  but  to  claim  n positive 

voice,  as  well  as  a  negative.'  Sivift. 

6.  Certain;  assured:  as,  he  wn^  /lositive  as 

to  the  fact. 
Po'siTivELY,  poz'z^-tiv-l^.  adv.  [from/!o- 

sicive.j 
1.  Absolutely;  by  way  of  direct  position. 
The  good  or  evil,  which    is  removed,  may  be 
esteemed  good  or  evil  comparatively,  and  not  posi 
tively  or  simply.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  liCgativcly. 

Itis  impossible  that  any  successive  daratiou  should 
be  actually  and  positively  infinite,  or  have  infinite 
Bucce^  ons  alrea'ly  gone  and  past.  Bentley. 

3.  Certainly;  witnout  dubitation. 
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Give  me  some  breath,  some  little  pause 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this.  ■'^liakspeare 

It  was  absolutely  certain,  that  this  part  wa%  posi- 
tively yours,  and  could  not  possibly  be  written  by 
any  other.  Dryden. 

4.  Peremptorily;  in  strong  terms. 

I  would  ask  any  man,  that  has  but  once  read  the 
bible,  whether  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law 
does  not  positively  require  humility  and  meekness  to 
all  men.  -Sprat 

Po'siTivENESs,  poz'z^-liv-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
/iositive.~^ 

1.  Actualness;  not  mere  negation. 
The  positirenessof  sins  of  commission  lies  both  in 

the  habitude  of  the  will  and  in  the  executed  act 
too;  whereas  the  positiveness  of  sias  of  omission  is 
in  the  habitude  of  the  will  only.  M>iris. 

2.  Peremptoriness;  confidence. 
This  peremptoriness  is  of  two  sorts;  the  one  a 

maifisterialness  in  matters  of  opinion,  the  other  a 
positiveness  in  relating  matters  of  fact;  in  the  one 
we  impose  upon  men's  understandings,  in  the  other 
on  their  faith.  Government  of  the  Tongue 

PosiTi'viTY,  poz'ze-tiv'vi  te.  n.  s.  [fiom 
fioaitive.']  Peremptoriness;  confidence. 
A  low  word. 

Courage  and  positivity  are  never  more  necessary 
than  on  such  an  occasion;  but  it  is  good  to  join  some 
argument  with  them  of  real  and  convincing  force, 
and  let  it  be  strongly  pronounced  too.  Watts. 

Po'siTURE,  poz'zd-tshure.  n.  s.  [/lositura, 
Latin.]  The  manner  in  which  any  thing 
is  placed. 

Supposing  the  posilure  of  the  party's  hand  who 
did  throw  the  dice,  and  supposing  ^11  other  things, 
which  did  concur  to  the  production  of  that  cast,  to 
be  the  very  same  they  were,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
m  this  case  tne  cast  is  necessary.  Bramhall. 

Po'sNET,  poz'nit.  n.  s.  [f-om  hasainet,  Fr. 
Skinner.']  A  little  basin;  a  porringer;  a 
skillet. 

To  make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin  in  equal  quantity,  and  also  whether  it  yield  no 
soiliness  more  than  silver;  and  again  whether  it  will 
endure  the  ordinary  fire,  which  belongeth  to  chaff- 
ing dishes,  posnets,  and  such  other  silver  vessels. 

Bacon. 

PO  SSE,  p6s's6.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An  armed 
power;  from  /losse  comitatus^  the  power 
of  the  shires.   A  low  word. 

The  posse  comitatus,  the  power  of  the  whole 
county,  is  legally  committed  unto  him.  Bacon. 

As  if  the  passion  that  rules,  were  the  sheriff  of 
the  place,  and  came  off  with  all  the  posse,  the  under- 
standing is  seized.  i,ocke. 

To  POSSE'SS,  p6z-zes'.i7"  v.  a.  [fiosses- 
sns,  LaI.  fiosseder,  French.] 

1 .  To  have  as  an  owner;  to  be  master  of; 
to  enjoy  or  occupy  actually. 

She  will  not  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses.  Sh(Ocspeare. 

Record  a  gift, 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess^ 
Unto  his  son.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  seize;  to  obtain. 
The  English  marched  towards  the  river  Eske,  in- 
tending to  possess  a  hill  called  Under-Eske.  Hayw. 

3.  To  give  possession  or  command  of  any 
thing;  to  make  master  of.  It  has  of  be- 
fore  that  which  is  possessed;  sometimes 
anciently  ivii/i. 

Is  he  yet  possest, 

How  much  you  would.' 

—Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats.  Shaksp. 

This  man,  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  crowns.  Shaks. 

This  possesses  us  of  the.  most  valuable  blessing  of 
human  life,  friendship.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
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Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possessed 
Of  happiness  or  not,  who  am  alone 
From  all  eternity.'  Milton. 

I  hope  to  possess  chymists  and  corpusculariaus  of 
the  advantages  to  each  party,  by  confederacy  be- 
tween them.  Boyle. 

The  intent  of  this  fable  is  to  possess  us  of  -a.  just 
sense  of  the  vanity  of  these  craving  appetites. 

.,,,    ,    ,  L'Estrange. 

Whole  houses,  of  their  whole  desires  possest 
Are  often  ruiu'd  at  their  own  request.         Dryden. 

Of  fortune's  favour  long  possess''d, 
He  was  with  one  fair  daughter  only  bless'd.  Dryd. 

VVe  possessed  ourselves  of  the  kingdom  of  Naoles* 
the  dutchy  of  Milan,  and  the  avenue  of  France  in' 

r?  J     ,<     ...    ,  Jlddison. 

Endow'd  with  the  greatest  perfections  of  nature 
and  posse,ssed  of  all  the  advantages  of  external  con! 
dition,  Solomon  could  not  find  happiness.       Prior. 

4.  To  fill  with  something  fixed. 

It  is  of  unspeakable  advantage  to  possess  uur 
m  nds  with  an  habitual  good  intention,  and  to  aim 
a  I  our  thoughts,  words,  and  actions  at  some  laud- 
able end  aij- 

Tu  J       .  'flddison. 

Those,  under  the  great  officers,  know  every  little 
case  that  is  before  the  great  man,  and  if  they  are 
possessed  with  honest  minds,  will  consider  poverty  as 
a  recommendation.  Mdison. 

5.  lo    have   power  over,  as  an   unclean 
spirit. 

Beware  what  spirit  rages  in  your  breast; 
For  ten  inspir'd,  ten  thousand  are  possest.    Roscom.. 
Inspir'd  within,  and  yet  possessed  without. 
,  Cleaveland. 

I  think  that  the  man  is  possessed.  Swift. 

6.  To  affect  by  nitcstine  power. 

He  's  possest  with  greatness, 
And  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
That  quarrels  at  self-breath.  Shaksp. 

Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound 
That  ever  yet  they  heard.  Swift. 

Possest  with  rumours  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  they  fear,  but  full  of  fear. 

Shakspeare. 
What  fury,  O  son, 
Possesses  thee  to  bend"  that  mortal  dart 
Against  thy  father's  head.'  Milton. 

With  the  rage  of  all  their  race  possest, 
Stung  to  the  soul  the  brothers  start  from  rest.  Pope. 


Posse'ssion,  poz-z^sh'un.  n.    s.  [fiosses- 

sion,  Fr.  /w.ssessioy  Latin.]   ' 
1.  The  state  of  owning  or  having  in  one's 
own  hands  cr  power;  property. 

He  shall  inherit  her,  and  his  generation  shall  hold 
her  ill  possession.  Ecclesiasticus 

In  possession  such,  not  only  of  right, 
^5^11  you.  Milton. 

.  The  thing  possessed 

Do  nothing  to  lose  the  best  possession  of  life,  that 
of  honour  and  truth.  Temple. 

A  man  has  no  right  over  another's  life,  by  his 
having  a  property  in  land  and  possessions.      Locke. 
Madness  caused  by  the  internal  opera- 
tion of  an  unclean  spirit. 
To  Posse'ssion,  p6z-z6sii'un.  v.  a   To  in- 
vest with  property.  Obsolete. 

Sundry  more  gentlemen  this  little  hundred  pos- 

sesseth  and  posstssioneth.  Carew. 

Posse'ssion KH,  p6z-z^sh'ian-6r.  n.s.  [hum 

possession.]     Master;  one  that  has  the 

power  or  property  of  any  thing. 

They  were  people,  wiiom  having  beeti  of  old  free- 
men and  possessioturs,  the  Lacedemonians  had  con- 
1,"ered.  nidney. 

ro  ssESsivE,   poz-z^s'siv.  adj.    [fiosaesai'. 

fw*,  Lat.]   Having  possession. 
Posse'ssour,  poz-zes'si^r.^ee  „    s.  [/losses- 
sor^  Lat.  fiossesseury  Fr.J  Owner;  mas- 
ter; proprietor. 
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Thou  profoundest  hell, 
Receive  thy  new  vcussor-  J\IiUon. 

A  c  jiisiilerdble  ailfererice  lies  between  the  honour 
of  .utii  i'ur  natural  aii-i  acquired  excellencies  and 
divine  graces,  that  those  liaving  more  of  human  na- 
ture lu  tliL-in,  the  honour  duth  more  directly  redound 
to  llie  p  ssss  r  of  them.  SliUifigJU  et 

'Twas  tue  interest  of  those,  who  thirsted  after  the 
possessions  of  the  clergj-,  to  represent  the  poitsessors 
in  as  vile  cuiours  as  tliey  could.  Atlerbury 

Think  of  the  happiness  of  the  prophets  and  apos- 
tles, saints,  and  martyrs,  who  are  now  rejoicing  in 
the  presence  of  God,  and  see  themselves  possessors 
of  eternal  glory.  Law. 

Po'sbtibOrtY,  p«*)z'zes-s5r-e.  adj.  \^/iosses' 
aoire.  Fr.  troin  Jiosaess.^  Having  pos- 
session. 

This  he  detains  from  the  ivy  much  against  his 
will ;  for  he  should  be  the  true  possessory  lord  there- 
of. Howel. 
Po'ssET,  p6s'sit.99  72.  s.  l^fioaca,  Lat.]  Milk 
curdled  wiih  wine  or  any  acid. 

We'll  have  a  posset  at  the  latter  end  of  a  seacoal 
fire.  Shaksp. 

In  came  the  brideinaids  with  the  posset. 
The  bridegroom  eat  in  spin:ht  Suckling. 

I  allowed  him  medicated  broths,  posset  ale,  and 
pearl  julep  Wiseman. 

A  sparing  diet  did  her  health  assure; 
Or  sick,  a  pepper  posset  was  her  cure.  Dryden. 

The  cure  of  the  stone  consists  in  vomiting  with 
pets«(  drink   in  which  althea  roots  are  boiled. 

Ftoyer 

Increase  the  milk  when  it  is  diminished  by  the  too 
great  use  of  Uesh  meats,  by  gruels  and  posset  drink- 

^rbuthnot. 

To  Po'ssET,  poa'sk  V.  a.  [from  the  nouii.j 
To  turn;  to  curdle:  as  milk  with  acids. 
No'  used. 

Swift  as  quicksilver  it  courses  through 
The  natVal  gates  and  allies  of  the  body; 
And,  with  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood.  Shaksp. 

Possibi'lity,  pos  se-bii'6-te.  n.  s.  [/iOi*/- 
bilite.,  Fr.]  The  power  of  beinp;  in  any 
mai.iier;  the  state  of  bein^  possible. 

There  is  no  let,  but  that  as  often  as  those  books 
are  read,  and  need  so  requiieth,  the  stile  of  tlieir 
differences  may  expressly  be  mentioned  to  bar  even 
all  possibility  of  errour.  Hooker. 

Brother,  speak  with  possibililies. 
And  do  not  break  into  these  woeful  exhTraes. 

Shakspeare. 

Wlien  we  have  for  the  proof  of  any  thing  some  of 
the  highest  kinds  of  evidence,  in  this  case  it  is  not 
the  suggestion  of  a  mere  possibility  that  the  thing 
may  be  otherwise,  that  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
cau<.e  of  doubting  Wilkins. 

Consider  him  antecedently  to  his  creation  while 
he  yet  lay  in  the  bairen  womb  of  nothing,  and  only 
in  the  number  of  possihilities;  and  consequently 
could  have  nothing  to  recomuitud  him  to  Christ's 
affection.  South. 

A  bare  possibility,  that  a  thing  may  be  or  not  be, 
is  no  just  cause  of  doubting  whether  a  thing  be  or 
oot.  ,    Tillotson. 

According  (o  the  multifariousness  of  this  imita- 
bility,  90  are  the  possibilities  of  being.  ^"urris. 

E.\amp!e  not  only  teaches  us  our  duty,  but  con- 
vinces us  of  the  pos-nbdity  of  our  imitation.  Rogers. 
PO'SSIBLE.  pos'se-bl.-""*  adj.  [/wnsidle, 
Fr.  fiosaibilis^  Lat.]  Havint^  the  power 
to  be  or  to  be  done;  not  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  things. 

Admit  all  these  impossibilities  and  great  absurdi- 
ties to  be  possible  and  convenient.  Whitgifl. 

With  men  this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  all 
things  are  possible  Matthew. 

All  things  are  possible  to  him  that  believeth. 

.tforJt. 


Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.    Milton. 

He  must  not  stay  within  doors,  for  fear  the  house 
should  fall  upon  him,  for  that  is  partible:  nor  must 
he  go  out,  lest  the  next  man  that  meets  him  should 
kill  him,  for  that  is  also  possible.  IVilkins. 

It  will  scarce  seem  possibU,  that  God  should  en- 
grave principles  in  mea's  minds  in  words  of  uncer- 
tain signification.  Locke. 

Set  a  pleasure  tempting,  and  the  hand  of  the 

Almighty  visibly  prepared  to  lake  vengeance,  and 

tell  whether  it  be  possible  for  people  wantonly  to 

otlend  against  the  law.  Locke 

Po  ssiBLY,p6ii'sd-l)le  adv. [{vom  fiossible.^ 

1 .  Bv  any  power  really  existing. 

Within  the  compass  of  which  laws,  we  do  not 
only  comprehend  whatsoever  may  be  easily  known 
to  belong  to  the  duty  of  all  men,  but  even  whatso- 
ever may  possUtly  be  known  to  be  of  that  quality. 

Hooker. 

Can  we  possibly  his  love  desert.'  Milton. 

2.  Pi     .ap.-);  without  absurdity. 

Possibly  he  might  be  found  in  the  hands  of  the 
earl  of  i:.ssex,  but  he  would  be  dead  first.    Clarend 

Ariiitrary  power  tends  to  make  a  man  a  bad  so- 
vereign, who  mighi  possibly  have  been  a  good  one, 
bad  he  been  invested  with  an  authority  circumscrib- 
ed by  laws.  Mdison. 

POS  r,  post.  n.  s.  [^fioste,  Fr.   eguis  /losi- 
tis  cursijr.~\ 

1.  A  hasty  messenger;  a  courier  wh; 
comes  and  goes  at  stated  times;  com 
moiily  a  letter  carrier. 

In  certain  places  there  be  always  fresh  posts  to 
carry  that  farther  which  is  brouj;ht  unto  theui  by 
the  other  "  Mbot. 

Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  uiurth'rous  lechers.  Shakspeare. 

1  feai°  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  by  such  a  woi  ihless  post.     Shaksp. 

A  cnpi  le  in  the  way  out-travels  a  footman,  or  a 
post  out  of  the  way.  Ben  Jonson. 

1  send  you  the  fair  copy  of  the  poem  on  dulness, 
which  1  should  not  cai°e  to  hazai'd  by  the  common 
post.  Pope. 

2.  Quick  course  or  manner  of  travelling. 
Tnis  is  the   sense  sn  which  it  is  taken; 

but  the  expression    seems  elliptical:  to 
ride  post,  is  lo  ridi   as  a  post,  or  to  ride 
in  the  manner  of  a  post;  courir  en  fioste; 
whence  S/ia/c-^/i'-are,  to  ride  in  post. 
I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua 
To  this  same  monument.  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Sent  from  Media  post  lo  Egypt.  jyiitton. 

He  who  rides  post  through  an  unknown  connti-y, 
cannot  distinguish  the  situation  of  places.     Dryden. 
i.   ^^poste,  Fr.  from  /wsitus,  Lat.]    Situa- 
tion; seat. 

Tbe  waters  rise  eveiy  where  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth;  which  new  post,  when  they  haJ  once 
seized  on,  ihcy  would  never  quit.  Burnet. 

t.    Military  station. 

See  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guard,  what  sentries  keep  the  post? 

Dryden. 
As  1  watch'd  the  gates, 
Lodg'd  on  my  post,  a  herald  is  arriv'd 
From  Cffisar"s  camp.  Addison. 

Whate\er  spirit,  careless  of  his  charge. 
His  poit  neglects,  or  leaves  the  fair  at  large, 
Shall  feel  sharp  vengeance.  Pope. 

Each  of  the  Grecian  captains  he  represents  con- 
quering a  single  Trojan,  while  Diomed  encounters 
two  at  once;  aid  when  they  are  engaged,  each  in 
his  distinct  ;)os<,  he  only  is  drawn  fighting  in  every 
quarter.  Pope 

1    Place;  eniployment;  office. 

Every  man  has  his  post  assigned  him,  and  in  that 
statioo  he  is  well,  if  Le  cau  but  think  himself  so. 

VEstratxge. 


False  men  are  not  to  be  taken  into  coDfidente, 
noi  fearful  men  into  a/jost  that  requires  resolution. 

L'L^trangt. 

\\  ithout  letters  a  man  can  never  be  qualified  lur 
any  considerable  post  in  the  camp;  for  courage  and 
corporal  force,  unless  joined  with  conduct,  tiie 
usual  effects  of  contemplation,  are  uo  more  fit  to 
command  than  a  tempest.  Collier. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire, 
And  from  Britannia's  publick  ;)ost  retire, 
Me  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.     .Iddison. 

Certain  laws,  by  sufl-rers  thought  unjust, 
Deiiy'd  all  posts  of  profit  or  of  trust  Pope. 

Many  thousands  there  are,  who  determine  the 
justice  or  madness  of  national  administrations,  v^  horn 
neither  God  nor  men  ever  qualified  for  such  a  post 
of  judgment  Watts. 

6.  [fioistis.,  Lat]     A   piece  of  timber  set 
erect. 

The  blood  they  shall  strike  on  tlie  two  side  posts 
and  upper  posts  of  the  house.  Exodus. 

Fir-trees,  cypresses,  and  cedars  being  by  a  kind 
of  natural  rigour,  inflexible  downwards,  arc  there- 
by fittest  for  posts  or  pillars.  Wottun. 

Post  is  equivocal;  it  is  a  piece  of  timber,  or  a 
swift  messenger.  Watts. 

I'o  Post,  post.  v.  n.  ^fioater^  Fr.  from  the 
noun  ]  'I'o  travel  with  speed. 
I  posted  day  and  night  to  meet  you.     Shakspeare. 
Will  you  presently  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  bim  towaids  the  north.' 

Sliakspeare. 
Post  speedily  to  my  lord,  your  husband. 
Shew  him  this  letter.  Shakspeare. 

Most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets.     Shaksp. 
Then  thi>,  then  that  man's  aid,  they  crave,  im- 
plore; 
Post  here  lor  help,  seek  there  their  followers. 

Daniel. 
The   Turkish   messenger  pi-esently   took  horse, 
which  was  there  in  readiness  for  him,    and  posted 
towards  Constantinople  with  as  much  speed  as  he 
could.  knolles. 

Themistocle?,  made  Xei-xes  post  apace  out  of 
Greece,  by  giving  out  that  the  Grecians  had  a  pur- 
pose to  break  his  bridge  of  ships  athwart  the  Hel- 
lespont. Bacon. 

Thousands  at  his  bidding  speed, 
And  post  o'er  land  and  ocean  without  rest.  MiUon. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day; 
At  other  times  we  reign  by  night  alone, 
And  posting  through  the  skies  pursue  the  moon. 

Dryden. 

No  wocder  that  pastorals  are  fallen  into  dises- 

teem;  1  see  the  reader  already  uneasy  at  this  part 

of  Virgil,  counting  the  pages,  and  posting  to  the 

^ncisT  Walsh. 

This  only  object  of  my  real  care, 
In  some  few  posting  fatal  hours  is  hurl'd 
From  wealth,  from  pow'r,  from  love,  and  from  the 
world.  Pricr. 

To  Post,  post   v.  a. 

1.  To  hx  opprobriously  on  posts. 

Many  gentlemen,  for  their  integrity  in  their  votes, 
were,  by  posting  their  names,  exposed  to  the  popu- 
lar calumny  and  fury  A'ido  Cliarles. 

On  pain  of  being ;}Mteii  to  your  sorrow, 
Fail  not,  at  four,  to  meet  me.  Graniille. 

2.  yiostei;   Fr.]     To  place;  to  station;  to 
fix. 

The  conscious  priest  who  was  suhom'd  before. 
Stood  ready  pisted  at  the  postern  door         Dryden. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles  in  his 
enquiry  into  any  sciences,  puts  himself  on  that  side, 
and  posts  himself  in  a  party,  which  he  will  not  quit 
till  he  be  beaten  out.  Locke. 

When  a  man  is  posted  in  the  station  of  a  minister, 
he  is  sure,  besides  the  natural  faligac  of  it,  to  incur 
the  envy  of  some  and  the  displeasure  of  others. 

Addison. 

3.  To  regi;,'.er  methodically;  to  trarscribe 
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fi'orn  one  book  into  another.     A  term 
common  among  merchants. 

V'oii  liave  uot  posted  your  books  these  ten  years; 
liow  should  a  man  keep  his  affairs  even  at  this  rate. 

'^rbuth.nol. 
4.   To  delay.  Obsolete, 

I  have  not  stopt  mine  ears  to  their  demands, 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays; 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me.' 

Shakspeare. 
Po'sTAGE,   post'idje.so  n.  s.  [from  /lost.'] 
Money  paid  for  conveyance  of  a  letter 

Fifty  pounds  for  the  postage  of  a  letter!  to  send  by 
the  church,  is  the  dearest  road  in  Christendom. 

Dry  den. 
Po'sTBOY,  post'bo^.  n.  s.  [post  and  boy.'] 
Courier;  boy  that  rides  post. 

This  genius  came  thither  in  the  shape  of  a  ;)os/&oi/, 
and  cried  out  that  Mons  was  relieved.  Tatter. 

To  Postda'te,  post'dite.  v.  a.  [post,  after, 
Lat  and  date.]  To  date  later  than  the 
real  time. 
PosTDiLu'viAK,  post-dc-lu'vc-an.  adj. 
[fiost  and  diluvium^  Lat.]  Posterior  to 
the  flood. 

Take  a  view  of  the  postdiluvian  state  of  this  our 
globe,  how  it  hath  stood  for  these  last  four  thousand 
years.  Woodward. 

PosTDiLu'viAN,  p6st-de-lu'v6-an.  n.  s. 
[post  and  diluviuin,  Lat.]  One  that  lived 
since  the  flood. 

The  antediluvians  lived  a  thousand  years;  and  as 
for  the  age  of  the  posldiluvians  for  some  centuries, 
the  annals  of  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  China,  agree 
with  the  tenor  of  the  sacred  history.  Gi-ew. 

Po'sTEU,  post'iir.****  n.  ,s.  [from  fiost.~]  A 
courier;  one  that  travels  hastily. 

Weird  sisters  hand  in  hand 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 

Thus  do  go  about.  Shakspeare. 

POSTh'RIOR,  p6s-t6-rd'6r.  adj.  [fiosie- 
rior,  Lat.  /losterieur,  Fr.] 

1.  Happening  after;  placed  after;  follow- 
ing. 

Where  the  anterior  body  giveth  way,  as  fast  as 
the  posterior  cometh  on,  it  maketh  no  noise,  be  the 
motion  never  so  great.  Bacon. 

No  care  was  taken  to  have  this  matter  remedied 
by  the  explanatory  articles  posterior,  to  the  report. 

.Addison. 

Hesiod  was  posterior  to  Homer.  Broome. 

This  orderly  disposition  of  things  includes  the 
ideas  of  prior,  posterior;  and  simultaneous.      Watts. 

2.  Backward. 

And  now  had  fame's  posterior  trumpet  blown, 
And  all  the  nations  summon'd.  Pope. 

Poste'riors,  p6s-te'r6-urz.^^^  n.  s.  [/los- 
teriora,  Lat.]  The  hinder  parts. 

To  raise  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  pounds, 
is  as  vain  as  that  of  Rabelais,  to  squeeze  out  wind 
from  the  posteriors  of  a  dead  ass.  Swift. 

Posterio'rity,  p6s-t6-re-6r'e-tc.  n.  s. 
[/losteriorite,  Fr.  from  fiostcrior.]  The 
state  of  being  after:  opposite  to  priority. 
Although  the  condition  of  sex  and  posteriority  of 
creation  might  extenuate  the  error  of  a  woman,  yet 
it  was  inexcusable  in  the  man.  Broivn. 

There  must  be  a  posteriority  in  time  of  every  com- 
pouuded  body,  to  these  more  simple  bodies  out  of 
which  it  is  constituted.  Hale. 

Poste'rity,  p6s-ter'e-t6.  n.  s.  [fiosterite, 
Fv.  fiosteritas,  Lat.]  Succeeding  gene- 
rations; descendants:  opposed  to  ances- 
tors. 

It  was  said, 
It  should  not  stand  in  thy  posterity, 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakspeare. 
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Since  arms  avail  not  now  that  Henry's  dead, 

Posterity  awaJt  for  wretched  years.         Shakspeare. 

Posterity  inform 'd  by  thee  might  know.     Milton. 

Their  names  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity, 

and  spoken  of  through  all  future  ages.     Smalridge. 

To  the  unhappy,  that  unjustly  bleed, 
Heav'n  ^i\es posterity  to  a\enge  the  deed.       Pope. 
They  were  fallible,  they  were  men;  but  if  poste- 
rity, fallible  as  they,  grow  bold  and  daring,  where 
the  other  would  have  trembled,  let  them  look  to  it 

Waterland. 
Po'stern,  pos'tdrn.  n.  s.  [fioterne,  I'rench; 
fvjsterne,  Dutch;  janna  /lostica,   Latin.] 
A  small  gate;  a  little  door. 

Ere  dawning  light 
Discover'd  had  the  worici  to  heaven  wide, 

He  by  a  privy  postern  took  his  flight, 
That  of  no  envious  eyes  he  rnote  be  spy'd.  Spenser. 

Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abby  wall.       Shakspeare. 

By  broken  byways  did  I  inward  pass, 
And  in  that  window  made  a |)osto'n  wide.  Fairfax. 
These  issued  into  the  base  court  through  a  privy 
postern,  and  sharply  visited  the  assailants  with  hal- 
berds. Hayward. 
Great  Britain  hath  had  by  his  majesty  a  strong 
addition;  the  postern,  by  which  we  were  so  often 
entered  and  surprised,  is  now  made  up.       Raleigh. 

The  conscious  priest  who  was  suborn'd  before, 
Stood  ready  posted  at  the  postern  door.  Ihyden. 
If  the  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  the  audience  in  the  brain,  be 
so  disordered,  as  not  to  perform  their  functions,  they 
have  no  postern,  to  be  admitted  by,  no  other  ways 
to  bring  themselves  into  view.  Locke. 

A  private  postern  opens  to  my  gardens, 
Through  which  the  beauteous  captive  might  remove. 

Rowe. 
PosTEXi'sTENCE,   p6st-^g-zis't^nse.    n.  s 
[/lost  and  ea:istence.]  Future  existence. 
As  Simonides  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of  wo- 
men from  the  doctrine  of  pre-existence,  some  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  vicious  part 
of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the  soul's 
postexistence.  jjddison. 

Postha'ckney,  post-hak'ne.  n.  s.  [fiost  and 
hackney.]   Hired  posthorses. 

Espying  the  French  ambassador  with  the  king's 

coach  attending  him,  made  them  balk  the  beaten 

road  and  teach  posthackneys  to  leap  hedges.  Wotton. 

Postha'ste,  post-haste',  n.  s.  [fiost  and 

haste.]  Haste  like  that  of  a  courier. 

This  is 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  posthaste  and  romage  in  the  land.      Shaksp. 

The  duke 
Requires  your  haste,  posthaste  appearance, 
Ev'n  on  the  instant.  Shaksp. 

This  man  tells  us,  that  the  world  waxes  old. 
Though  not  in  posthaste.  Halcewill. 

Po'sTHORSE,  post'horse.  n.  s.  [fiost  and 
horse.]  A  horse  stationed  for  the  use  of 
couriers. 

He  lay  under  a  tree,  while  his  seiTants  were  get- 
ting fresh  posthorses  for  him.  Sidney. 

He  cannot  live,  I  hope;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthorse  up  to  heav'n. 

Shaksp. 
Xaycus  was  forthwith  beset  on  every  side  and  ta- 
ken prisoner,  and  by  posthorses  conveyed  with  all 
speed  to  Constantinople. '  KiioUes. 

Po'sTHousE,  post'lioise.  n.  s.  [fiost  and 
house.]  Post  office;  house  where  let- 
ters are  taken  and  despatched. 

An  officer  at  the  posthov.se  in  London  places  every 
letter  he  takes  in,  in  the  box  belonging  to  the  pro- 
per road.  Watts. 
Po'sTHUMOus,  post'hu-mds.  adj.  [fiosthu- 
mus^  Lat.  fiosthume,  Fr.]  Done,  had, 
or  published  after  one's  death. 
In  our  present  miserable  and  divided  condition, 
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how  just  soever  a  man's  pretensions  may  be  to  a 
great  or  blameless  reputation,  he  must,  with  regard 
to  his  posthumoxis  character,  content  himself  with 
such  a  consideration  as  induced  the  famous  sir 
Francis  Bacon,  after  having  bequeathed  his  soul  to 
God,  and  his  body  to  the  earth,  to  leave  his  fame  to 
foreign  nations.  Mdisoni 

Pn'sTioK,  pos'tlk.  adj.  [Jioaticua^  Latin.] 
Backward. 

The  postick  and  backward  position  of  the  feminine 
parts  in  quadrupeds,  can  hardly  admit  the  substitu- 
tion of  masculine  generation.  Broion. 
PO'STIL,  p6s'til.  n.  s.  [fioatille.,  Fr.  fios- 

tilla,  Lat.]  Gloss;  marginal  notes. 
To  Po'sriL,  pos'tll.  v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  gloss;  to  illustrate  with    marginal 
notes. 

I  have  seen  a  book  of  account  of  Empson's,  that 
had  the  king's  hand  almost  to  eveiy  leaf  by  way  of 
signing,  and  was  in  some  places  postilled  in  the  mar- 
gin with  the  king's  hand.  Bacon. 
Po'.sTiLLER,  pos'til-dr.  n.  s.  [from  fiostilJ 
One  who  glosses  or  illustrates  with 
marginal  notes. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  many  holy  writers,  com- 
monly delivered  by  postillers  and  commentators. 

Broion. 
Hence  you  phautastick  postillers  in  song, 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  ties  nature's  tongue. 

Cleaveland. 
Posti'lion,  p6s-tiryian."3  n.  s.  [fiostiilon^ 
French.] 

1 .  One  who  guides  the  first  pair  of  a  set  of 
six  horses  in  a  coach. 

Let  the  postilion  nature  mount,  and  let 
The  coachman  art  be  set.  Cowley. 

A  young  batcbelor  of  arts  came  to  town  recom- 
mended to  a  chaplain's  place:  but  none  being 
vacant,  modestly  accepted  of  that  o{  a  postilion. 

Taller. 

2.  One  who  guides  a  post-chaise. 
Postlimi'nious,    p6st-le-min'^-iis.     adj. 

[fiostiliminium^  Lat.]  Done  or  contrived 
subsequently. 

The  reason  why  men  ai-e  so  short  and  weak  in 
governing,  is,  because  most  things  fall  out  to  them 
accidentally,  and  come  not  into  any  compliance 
with  their  pre-conceived  ends,  but  "are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out,  by  postliminious  after-applications  of 
them  to  their  purposes.  kouth. 

Po'sTM aster,  post'mas-tiir.  n.  s.  [fiost 
and  master.]  One  who  has  charge  of 
publick  conveyance  of  letters. 

I  came  yonder  at  Eton  to  marry  Mrs.  Anne  Page; 

and  His  a  post7naster^s  boy .  Shaksp. 

Without  this  letter,  as  he  believes  that  happy 

revolution  had  never  been  effected,  he  prays  to  be 

made  postmaster  general.  Spectator. 

Po'sTiMASTER-GENERAL,  p6st'mS,s  tur-jen'- 
^r-Sl.  n.  s.  He  who  presides  over  the 
posts  or  letter-carriers. 

Postmeri'dian,  p6st-m6-rld'6-an.  adj. 
[fiost7neridianus,  Lat.]  Being  in  the  af- 
ternoon. 

Over-hasty  digestion  is  the  inconvenience  of  post- 
mendian  sleep.  Bacon. 

Po'sTOFFicE,  p6st'6f-fis.  n.  s.  [fiost  and 
office.]  Office  where  letters  are  deliver- 
ed to  the  post;  a  posthouse. 

If  you  don't  send  to  me  now  and  then,  the  post- 
office  will  think  me  of  no  consequence;  for  I  have 
no  correspondent  but  you.  Uay. 

If  you  are  sent  to  the  postojfice  with  a  letter,  put 
it  in  carefully.  Swift. 

To  Postpo'ne,  post-pone',  v. a.  [fiostfiono^ 
Lat.  fiostfioser,  Fr.] 
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1.  To  put  off;  to  delay. 

You  would  postpone  me  to  another  reign, 
Till  when  you  are  content  to  be  unjust         Dryden. 

The  most  trifling  amusement  is  suliered  to  post- 
pone ibe  one  thing  necessary.  Rogers. 

2.  To  set  in  value  below  something  eise: 
with  to. 

All  other  ronsiderations  should  give  way,  and  be 

postpoiud  to  this.  Locke. 

Po'sTCRik'T,  post'skript.  n.  s.  [/josr   and 

scrifitum.,  Lat.j     The  paragraph  added 

to  the  end  of  a  letter. 

1  think  be  prefers  the  publick  good  to  his  private 

opinioR-,  and  therefore  is  willing  his  proposals  should 

with  freedom  t»e  examined:  thus  I  understand  his 

poaUirript  Locke . 

One,  when  he  wrote  a  letter,  would    put   that 

which  was  most  material  in  the  postscript.     Bacon. 

The  following  letter  I  shall  gi\e  my  reader  at 

length,  without  eillier  preface  or  postscript  Jiddison 

Your  saying  that  1  ought  to  have  writ  a  postscript 

^  to  Gay's,  makes  me  not  content  to  ivrite  less  than  a 

whole  letter.  Pope 

To   POSTULATE,  pos'tshti-lite.  -v.   a. 

[_/iosfulo,  Latin;  fioatuler,  Fr.j     To  beg 

or  assume  without  proof. 

They  most  powerfully  magnify  God,  who,  not 
from  postulated  and  precarious  inferences,  entreat  a 
courteous  assent,  but  from  experiments  and  undeni- 
able effects.  Broum. 
Po'sTULATE,  pos'tsim-lat.s"  n.  s.  [fiostu- 
latum,  Latin.]  Position  supposed  or  as- 
sumed without  proof 

This  we  shall  induce  not  from  postul^Ues  and  in- 
treated  maxims,  but  from  undenialile  principles 

Brown. 
Some  have  cast  all  their  learning  into  the  me- 
thod of  mathematicians,  under  theorems,  problems, 
and  postulates.  Watts. 

Postcl.\'tion,  pos-isliu-li'shCin.  n.  s.  [/jo*- 
(ulaiio,  Lat.  fiostuiation,  Fr.  from  fi  .8- 
iu/ate.]  The  act  of  supposing  without 
proof;  i>ratuitous  assumption. 

A  second  postiUaUon  to  elicit  my  assent,  is  the 

Teracity  of  him  that  reports  it.  Hale. 

Po'sTULATORY.   p6s'tshu-la-tQr-^.°'2   adj. 

[from  /iosiulale.~\ 
1.   Assuming  wiinout  proof 

3.  Assumed  without  proof. 

Whoever  shall  peruse  the  phytognomy  of  Porta, 
and  strictly  observe  how  vegetable  realities  are  for- 
ced into  animal  representations,  may  perceive  the 
semblance  is  but  postulatcry.  Broicn. 

Po'sTURE,  pos'tslmre.*'^  n.  s.  [_/iosture,  Fr. 

fiositura,  Lat.j 
1.  Place;  situation;  disposition   with   re- 
gard to  something  else. 

Although  these  studies  are  not  so  pleasing  as  con- 
templations physical  and  mathematical,  yet  they  re- 
compense with  the  excellency  of  their  use  in  rela- 
tion to  man,  and  his  noblest  postur  and  station  in 
this  world,  a  state  of  regulated  society  Hale. 

According  to  the  posture  of  our  aflairs  in  the  last 
campaign,  this  prince  could  have  turned  the  balance 
on  either  side.  .Sddison. 

3.  Voluntary  collocation  of  the  pasts  of 
the  body  with  respect  to  each  other. 

He  starts, 
Then  lays  bis  finger  on  bis  temple;  strait 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait;  then  stops  again, 
Strikes  bis  breast  hard,  and  then  anon  he  casts 
His  eyes  agaiast  the  moon,  in  most  strange  postures. 

Shaksp 

Where  there  are  affections  of  reverence,  there 

will  be  pnstures  of  reverence.  South. 

The  posture  of  a  puctick  figure  is  the  description 

of  his  heroes  in  the  performance  of  such  or  such  an 

action.  Dryden. 

la  the  meanest  marble  statue,  one  sees  the  faces, 
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postures,  airs,  and  dress  of  those  that  lived  so  many 
ages  before  us.  Mdison. 

3    State;  disposition. 

The  lord  HoptoB  left  Arundel-castle,  before  he 
had  put  it  into  the  good  posture  he  intended. 

Clarendon. 

I  am  at  the  same  point  and  posture  1  was,  when 

they  forced  me  to  leave  Whitehall.    King  CharUs. 

In  this  abject  posture  have  ye  sworn 
T'  adore  the  conqueror.  J^ilton. 

The  several  postures  of  his  devout  soul  in  all  con- 
ditions of  life,  are  displayed  with  great  simplicity 

^iUerbury. 

To  Po'sTURE,  pos'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun  ]  To  put  in  any  particular  place 
or  disposition. 

He  was  raw  with  posturing  himself  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  chirurgeons.  Brook. 

The  gill-fins  are  so  postured,  as  to  move  from 

back  to  belly  and  e  conti-a.  Gretc 

POUTU  LATUM.,  pos-tsou-la'tdni.  n.  s. 

[Lat  J  Position  assumed  without  pr  )of. 

Calumnies  often  refuted,  are  the  postulatums  of 
scribblers,  upon  which  they  proceed  as  upon  first 
principles.  Mdison . 

Po'bTL'REMASTER,p6s'tshur-'iiis-tir.  n.  s. 
\_fiosture  and  master.'\  One  who  teaches 
or  practises  aitificial  contortions  of  the 
body. 

When  the  students  have  accomplished  themselves 
in  this  part,  they  are  to  be  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  a  kind  of  postur enuister.  Spectator. 

Po'sY,  po'ze.  n.  s.  [contracted  iromfioesy.j 

1 .  A  motto  on  a  ring. 

A  paltry  ring, 
That  she  did  give  me,  whose  posy  was, 
Like  cutler's  pocti-y ; 

Love  me  and  leave  me  not.  Shaksp. 

You  have  chosto  a  very  short  text  to  enlarge 
upon;  I  shoulu  as  '-oon  expert  to  see  a  critick  on  the 
posy  of  a  ring,  as  on  the  inscription  of  a  medal. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  bunch  of  flowers.  Of  unknown  de- 
rivation. 

« .  ith  stone  of  vermeil  roses. 
To  deck  the  bridegroom's  posies.  Spenser. 

We  make  a  difference  between  suffering  thistles 
to  grow  among  us,  and  weaimg  them  for  posies. 

Swift 

Pot,  pot.  71.  s.  [/;or,  French,  in  all  the  sen- 
ses, and  Dutch;  fiotte,  Islandick.] 

1 .  A  vessel  in  which  meat  is  boiled  on  the 
fire. 

Toad  that  under  the  cold  stone 
Swelter'd,  venom  sleeping  got; 
Boil  thou  first  i'  th'  charmed  pot.  Shaksp. 

Gigantick  hinds,  as  soon  as  work  was  done 
To  their  huge  pots  of  boiling  pulse  would  run. 
Fell  to  with  eager  joy.  Dryden. 

2.  Vessel  to  hold  liquids. 
The  woman  left  her  water  poZ,  and  went  her  way. 

John. 

3.  Vessel  made  of  earth. 

Whenever  potters  meet  with  any  chalk  or  marl 
mixed  with  their  clay,  though  it  will  with  the  clay 
hold  burning;  yet  nhcLiever  any  water  comes  near 
any  such  pots  after  they  are  burnt,  both  the  chalk 
and  mail  will  slack  and  spoil  their  ware.  Jylortimer. 
■i.  A  small  cup. 

But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not, 
I'd  have  him  poisou'd  with  a  pot  of  ale.       Shaksp. 

Suppose  your  eu's  sent  equal  rays, 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale. 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale.  Prior. 

A  soldier  drinks  his  pot,  and  then  offers  payment. 

'Swifl. 
5.  To  go  to  Pot.    To  be  destroyed  or  de- 
vout ed.   A  low  phrase. 

The  sheep  went  first  to  pot,  the  goats  nest,  and 
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afier  them  the  oxen,  and  all  little  enough  to  keep 
life  together.  VEstrangt. 

John's  ready  money  went  into  the  lawyer's  poc- 
kets; then  John  began  to  borrow  money  upon  the 
bank  stock,  now  and  then  a  form  went  to  pot. 

^irbuthnol. 

To  Pot,  pot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  preserve  seasoned  in  pots. 

Potted  fowl  and  fish  come  in  so  last, 
That  ere  the  first  is  out,  the  second  stinks, 
And  mouldy  mother  gathers  on  the  brinks.  Dryden. 

2.  To  enclose  in  pots  of  earth. 

Pot  them  in  natural,  not  forced  earth;  a  layer  of 
rich  mould  beneath,  and  about  tins  natural  earth  to 
nourish  the  fibres,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  buib;. 

Evelyn. 

Acorns,  mast,  and  other  seeds  may  be  kept  well, 
by  being  barrelled  or  potted  up  with  moist  sand. 

Jilor  timer- 
PO'TABLE,    p6'ta-bl.*°*    adj.     [/lorable, 
Fr   /ioiabilis,  Latin.]     Such  as  may  be 
drank:  diinkable 

Thou  best  of  gold  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other  less  fine  in  carrat,  is  more  precious, 
Preserving  life  in  med'cine  potable.  Shaksp. 

Dig  a  pit  apon  the  sea  shore,  somewhat  above  the 
high-water  mark,  and  sink  it  as  deep  as  the  low- 
water  mark;  and  as  the  tide  cometh  in,  it  will  6)1 
with  water  fresh  and  potable.  Bacon. 

Rivers  run  potable  gold.  Milton, 

The  said  potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a 
capacity  of  being  agglutinated  and  assimilated  to 
the  innate  heat.  Harvey. 

Where  solar  beams 
Parch  thirsty  human  veins,  the  damask'd  meads 
Unforc'd  display  leu  thousand  painted  flowers 
Useful  in  potables.  Philips. 

Po'tablexess,   p6'ta-bl-n^s.  n.  s.   [from 

fiotable.^   Drinkableness. 
Fo'tager,  pot'la-jur.  n.  s.  [from  fiottage.'^ 
A  porringer. 

An  Indian  dish  or  potager,  made  of  the  bark  of 

a  tree,  with  the  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after 

the  manner  of  twlggen-work  Grew. 

Poi  ARGo,  po-t&i'go.  n.  s.  A  West  Indian 

pickle. 

What  lord  of  old  would  bid  his  cook  prepare 
Mangos,  potargo,  champignons,  caviare.'         King. 
Po'tash,  potash,  n.  &.  [/lotasse.  Fr."] 

Potash,  in  general,  is  an  impure  fixed  alcaline 
salt,  made  by  burning  from  vegetables:  we  have 
five  kinds  of  this  salt  now  in  use;  1.  The  German 
potash,  sold  under  the  name  of  pearl-ashes.  2.  The 
Spanish,  called  baiilla,  made  by  burning  a  specie 
of  kali,  which  the  Spaniards  sow.  3.  The  home 
made  potash,  made  from  fern.  4.  The  Swedish, 
and  5.  Russian  kinds,  with  a  volatile  acid  matter 
combined  with  them;  but  the  Russian  is  stronger 
than  the  Swedish:  pottish  is  of  great  use  to  the 
manufacturers  of  soap  and  glass,  to  bleachers,  and 
to  dvei-s;  the  Russian  potoih  is  greatly  preferable. 

Hill. 

Cheshire  rock-salt,  with  a  little  niti-e,  allum,  and 
potash,  is  the  flux  used  for  the  running  of  the  plate- 
glass.  fVoodward. 
Pota'tion,  p6-ta'shian.  n.  s.  [fiotatio,  Lat."i 

1 .  Diiiiking  bout. 

2.  Draught. 

Roderigo, 
Whom  love  hath  turned  almost  the  wrong  side  out. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carouz'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shal:sp. 

3.  Species  of  drink. 

If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  first  human  principle 

I  would  teach  them,  would  be  to  forswear  thin  po- 

tations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack.     Shaksp. 

Pota'to,   p6-iai6    n.   s.   [I    suppose   an 

American  won!.]  An  esculent  root. 

The  red  and  white  potatoes  are  the  most  common 
esculent  roots  now  in  use,  and  wei-e  originully 
brought  from  Virginia  mto  Europe.  J^itlrr 
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On  choirest  melons  and  sweet  giapes  (hey  dine, 
And  Willi  jwlcUoes  fat  their  wanton  swine.     Waller. 
The  taiiiilies of  farnicis  live  in  filth  and  nastiness, 
upon  hutleruiilk  and  potaloes.  Swift. 

Leek  to  the  Wtlcli,  to  Dutchmen  butter's  dear, 
Of  Irish  <wains  potntoe  is  the  chear; 
Oats  for  their  leasts  the  Scottish  shepherds  grind, 
Sweet  turnips  are  the  food  of  Blouzelind; 
\Vliile  she  loves  turnips,  butter  I'll  despise, 
Nor  leeks,  nor  oatmeal,  nor  polatoe  prize.         Gay. 
Po'tbellied,  |)6l'b6i-lui.  '-  adj.  [^/lot  and 

bclly.'^   Hcividg  a  svvolii  paunch. 
Po'tbelly,  pol'b^l-l^  n.s.  [/zof  and  ic/Zy.] 
A  swelling  paunch. 

He  will  find  himself  a  forked  stradling  animal 
and  a  potbelly.  Jirbulhnot  and  Pope. 

To  I'oTcu,   potsh.   V.  a.   [^/lochrr,  Fr.   to 
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Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  tlius? 
Ci-y  havock,  kings!  back  to  the  stained  field. 
You  equal  patents,  fiery  kindled  spirits!         Shaksp. 

Po'tentate,  po't^n-t^ie.s"  n.  s.  [/wlentat. 
Fr.l   Monarch;  prince;  sovereit^n. 

KiTigs  and  mightiest  ;)0<f»i<a<es  must  die.  Shaksp. 

These  defences  are  but  compliments, 
To  dally  with  condmng  potentates .  Daniel.. 

All  obeyM  the  superior  voice 
Of  their  great  pctentate;  for  great  indeed 
His  name,  and  high  was  his  degree  in  heav'n. 

jyjilton. 

Exalting  him  not  only  above  earthly  princes  and 
potentates,  but  above  the  highest  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy. ■  Boyle. 

Each  potentate,  as  wary  fear,  or  strength. 
Or  emulation  urg'd,  his  neighbour's  bounds 
Invades.  Philips. 


thrust  oul  the  eyes  as  with  the  thumb.]  lp^^^^,^..j.j^j^^   p6-t^n'shai.  adj.   Uiottncid, 
1.  lo  thrust;  to  push. 

Where 
I  thought  to  crush  him  with  an  equal  force, 


True  sword  to  sword;  I'll  i^olch  at  him  some  way, 
Or  wrath  or  craft  may  get  him.  Shaksp. 

2.  \jiocher.,  Fr.]  To  poach;  lo  boil  sligiitly. 
It  is  commonly  written /loacA. 

In  great  wounds,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  a  spare 
diet,  as  panadocs  or  a  yotcAerf egg;  (his  much  avail- 
ing to  prevent  inflammation.  Wiseman. 

Potcompa'nion,  pot-kfim-pai/ytjii.  n.  s. 
A  fellow  drinker;  a  good  fellow  at  ca- 
rousals. 

Po'tency,  p6't^n-se.  n.  s.  [_/ioten(ia,  Lat.] 

1.  Power;  influence;  authority. 

Now  arriving 
At  place  of  potency  and  sway  o'  th'  state. 
If  he  should  still  malignantly  remain, 
Fast  foe  to  the  plebeians,  your  voices  might 
Be  curses  to  yourselves.  Shaksp. 

Thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow. 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear. 
Our  potency  make  good.  Shaksp. 

By  what  name  shall  we  call  such  an  one,  as  ex- 
ceedeth  God  in  potency?  Raleigh. 

2.  Efficacy;  strength. 

Use  can  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wond'rous  potency.  Shaksp. 

PO'TENT,  potent,  adj   [fiotens,  Lat.] 

1.  Powerful;  forcible;  strong;  efficacious. 

There  is  nothing  more  contagious  than  some  kinds 
of  harmony;  than  some  nothing  more  strong  and 
potent  unto  good.  Hooker. 

I  do  believe, 
Induc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
Vou  are  mine  enemy.  Shaksp. 

Here  's  another 
More  potent  than  the  first  Shaksp. 

One  would  wonder  how,  from  so  differing  premis- 
ses, they  should  infer  the  same  conclusion,  were  it 
not  that  the  conspiration  of  interest  were  too  potent 
for  the  diversity  of  judgment.  Decay  of  Piety. 

When  by  command 
INIoses  once  more  his  potent  rod  extends 
Over  the  sea;  the  sea  his  rod  obeys.  JMilton. 

Verses  are  the  potent  charms  we  use, 
Heroick  thought  and  virtue  to  infuse.  Waller. 

The  magistrate  cannot  urge  obedience  upon  such 
potent  grounds,  as  the  minister  can  urge  disobedi- 
ence South. 

How  the  effluvia  of  a  magnet  can  be  so  rare  and 
subtile,  as  to  pass  through  a  plate  of  glass  without 
any  resistance  or  diminution  of  their  force,  and  yet 
so  potent  as  to  turn  a  magnetick  needle  through  the 
glass.  J^ewton. 

The  chemical  preparations  are  more  vigorous  and 
potent  in  their  effects  than  the  galenical.       Baker. 

Cyclop,  since  human  flesh  has  been  thy  feast, 
Now  drain  this  goblet  potent  to  digest.  Pope. 

2.  Having  great  authority  or  dominion: 
as,  potent  monarchs. 


Fr.  poteniialis^  Lat.] 

1.  Existing  in  possil)iiity,  not  in  act. 
This  potential  ano  iniaginary  materia  prima  can- 
not exist  without  form.  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  the  eflect  without  the  external 
actual  properly. 

The  magnifico  is  much  belov'd. 
And  hath  in  his  efllect  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's,  Shaksp. 

The  cautery  is  either  actual  or  potential. 

J\]arfiham. 

Ice  doth  not  only  submit  unto  actual  heat,  but 
indureth  not  the  potential  calidity  of  many  waters. 

Broton, 
Efficacious;  powerful.     Not  in  use. 

Thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  my  ueath 
Were  veiy  pregnant  and  potential  spurs 
To  make  thee  seek  it.  Shaksp. 

In  grammar,  fiotential  is  a  mood  denot- 
ing the  possibility  of  doing  any  action. 
Potentia'lity,  p6-t^n-sh^-ai'6-t6.^*2  „,  j, 
[from  fiotential. j  Possibility;  not  actu- 
ality. 

Manna  represented  to  every  man  the  taste  him- 
self did  like,  but  it  had  its  own  potentiality  all  those 
tastes  and  dispositions  eminently.  Taylor. 

God  is  an  eternal  substance  and  act,  without  po- 
tentiality and  matter,  the  principle  of  motion,  the 
cause  of  nature.  Stillingflfet. 

The  true  notion  of  a  soul's  eternity  is  this,  that 
the  future  moments  of  its  duration  can  never  be  all 
past  and  present;  but  still  there  will  be  a  futurity 
and  potentiality  of  more  for  ever  and  ever.  Bentley. 

Pote'ntially,  p6-t^n'shal-6.  adv.    [_frorn 
fiotential.^ 

1.  In  power  of  possibility;  pot  in  act,  or 
positively. 

This  duration  of  human  souls  is  only  potentially 
infinite;  for  their  eternity  consists  only  in  an  endless 
capacity  of  continuance  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
in  a  boundless  futurity,  that  can  never  be  exhausted, 
or  all  of  it  be  past  or  present;  but  their  duration  can 
never  be  positively  and  actually  eternal,  because  it 
is  most  manifest,  that  no  moment  can  ever  be  as- 
signed, wherein  it  shall  be  true,  that  such  a  soul 
hath  then  actually  sustained  an  infinite  duration 

Bentley. 

2.  In  efficacy;  not  in  actuality. 

They  should  tell  us,  whether  only  that  be  taken 
out  of  scripture  which  is  actually  and  particularly 
there  set  down,  or  else  that  also  which  the  general 
principles  and  rules  of  scripture  potentially  contain. 

Hooker. 

Blackness  is  produced  upon  the  blade  of  a  knife 
that  has  cut  sour  apples,  if  the  juice,  though  both 
actually  and  potentially  cold,  be  not  quickly  wiped 
off.  Boyle. 

Po'tently,  p6't^nt-le.  adv.  [^iromfwtent.^ 
Powerfully;  forcibly. 
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You're  potently  oppos'd ;  and  with  a  malice 
Of  a^  great  size.  Shaksp, 

Metals  are  hardened  by  often  heating  and  quench- 
ing; for  cold  worketh  most  potently  upon  heal  pre- 
cedent. Bacon. 
Oil  of  vitriol,  though  a  potently  acid  menstruum, 
will  yet  precipitate  many  bodies  mineral,  and  others 
dissolved  not  only  in  aquafortis,  but  in  spirit  of  vi- 
negar. Boyle . 
Po'tentnkss,  po'tent-n^s.  n.  s.  [from/io- 

tetit.']   Fow  eriulness;  might;  power. 
Po'tgun,  pot'gLin.   71.  s.   (_by  mistake  or 
corrupuon    used  for  fio/igun.^     A   gun 
which  makes  a  small  sni?it  noise. 

An  author  thus  who  pants  for  fame, 
Begins  the  world  with  fear  and  shame, 
W  hen  first  in  print,  you  see  him  dread 
Each  putgun  levell'd  at  his  head.  Svnfi. 

Potha'noer,  pot'hang-iir.  7i.  s.  [/io?  and 
hanger.^  Hook  or  branch  on  which  the 
pot  is  iiuijg  over  the  lire. 
Po'tHECAhv,  p6i/i'6-ka.-y^.*^"  n.  s.  [con- 
tracted by  pionnricialion  and  poetical 
convenit  nee  iioni  afivthccary;  apothe- 
carms,  from  afiothi  ca.,  Lat.j  One  who 
conipouiKis  and  sells  physick. 

Modern  ''polhu.aries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescribe,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools.  Pope. 

PO  THKR,   pUTH  Ul.''^  *''"  72,  S.  [1  Ills    Word 

IS  of  double  orthography  and  uncertain 
etymology:  it  is  bomelimes  written /iorf- 
rfer,  sometimes  fiudder.,  and  is  derived 
by  Junius  from  foudre.,  thunder,  Fr. 
by  Skinner  from  fieuteren  or  peteren, 
Dutch,  to  shake  or  dig;  and  more  pro- 
bably by  a  second  thought,  trom  fiou- 
dre,  French,  dust.] 

1.  Bustle;  tumult;  flutter.     A  low  word. 
Such  a  pother, 

As  if  that  whatsoever  god,  who  leads  him. 

Were  crept  into  his  human  pow'rs, 

And  gave  him  graceful  posture.  Shaksp. 

Some  hold  the  one,  and  some  the  other. 
But  howsoe'er  they  make  a  pother.  Hudibras, 

What  a  pother  has  been  here  with  \\  ood  and  his 
brass, 
Who  would  modestly  make  a  few  halfpennies  pass. 

Sicift. 

'Tis  yet  in  vain  to  keep  a  pother 
About  one  vice,  and  fall  into  the  other.  Pope. 

I  always  speak  well  of  thee. 
Thou  always  speak'st  ill  of  me; 
Yet  after  all  our  noise  and  pother, 
The  world  believes  nor  one  nor  t'  other.  Guardian. 

2.  Sufibcating  cloud.     This  justifies  the 
derivation  from  fioudre. 

He  suddenly  unties  the  poke, 
Which  from  it  sent  out  such  a  smoke, 
As  ready  was  them  all  to  choke, 
So  grievous  was  the  pother.  Drayton. 

To  Po'ther,  ptiTH'ur.  i;.  n.    To  make  a 

blustering  ineff"ectual  effort. 
To  Po'ther,  ptara'tlr.  v.  a.  To  turmoil;  to 
puzzle. 

He  that  loves  reading  and  writing,  yet  finds  cer- 
tain seasons  wherein  those  things  have  no  relish, 
only  pothers  and  wearies  himself  to  no  purpose. 

Locke, 
Po'therr,  p6t'^rb.384  „  g^  |^^o;  and  herb.'\ 
An  herb  fit  for  the  pot. 

Sir  Tristram  telling  us  tobacco  was  a  potherb,  bid 
the  drawer  bring  in  t'  other  half  pint  Taller. 

Egypt  baser  than  the  beasts  they  worship; 
Below  their  potherb  goas  that  grow  in  gardens. 

Dryden. 
Of  alimentary  leaves,  the  olera  or  potherbs  alFord 
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an  excellent  nourishment;  amongst  those  are  the 
cole  or  cabbage  kind.  ^Srhulhnot. 

Leaves  eaten  raw  are  termed  sallad;  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs;  and  some  of  those  plants, 
which  are  pothtrLs  in  one  family,  are  sallad  in  an- 
other. Watts. 
Po'thook,  p6l'h66k.  n.  a.  [pot  and  /looJc.^ 

1.  Hooks  to  fasten  pots  or  kettles  with. 

2.  Ill  formed  or  scrawled  letters  or  cha- 
racters. 

Let  me  see  her  Arabian  pothooks.  Dryden. 

Po'tion,  po'shAn.  n.  s.  [_/iocion,  French; 
fiotio,  Latin.]  A  draught;  commonly  a 
physical  drauglit. 

For  tastes  in  the  taking  of  a  potion  or  pills,  the 
head  and  neck  shake.  Bacon. 

The  earl  was  bj  nature  of  so  indiflFerent  a  taste, 
that  he  would  stop  in  the  midst  of  any  physical  po- 
tion, and  after  he  had  licked  his  lips,  would  drink 
off  the  rest.  Wotlon. 

Most  do  taste  through  food  intemperate  thirst; 
Soon  as  the  potion  works,  their  human  countenance, 
Th'  express  resemblance  of  the  gods,  is  chang'd 
Into  some  brutish  form  of  wolf  or  bear.         Millon. 

Po'tlid,  pot'lid.  n.  s.  \Jiot  and  lid.'\  The 
cover  of  a  pot. 

The  columella,  is  a  fine,  thin,  light,  bony  tube; 
the  bottom  of  which  spreads  about,  and  gives  it  the 
resemblance  of  a  wooden  potlid  in  country  houses. 

Derham. 
Po'tsherd,    pot'shurd.     n.   s.    [/lot   and 
shard;    from    schaerde;    properly    fiot- 
shard.'\      A  fragment  of  a  broken  pot. 

At  this  day  at  Gaza,  they  zowc\a  potsherds  ov  ves- 
sels of  earth  in  their  walls  to  gather  the  wind  from 
the  top,  and  pass  it  in  spouts  into  rooms.        Bacon. 

He  ou  the  ashes  sits,  his  fate  deplores; 
Aiid  with  a  potslurd  scrapes  the  swelling  sores. 

Sandys. 
Whence  come  broken  potsherds  tumbling  down, 
And  leaky  ware  from  garret  windows  thrown. 
Well  may  they  break  our  heads.  Dryden. 

Po'tfage,  pot'tidje.so  n.  s.  [_Jio(ai^e,  Fr. 
from  fiot.^  Any  thing  boiled  or  de- 
cocted for  food.     See  Porridge. 

Jacob  sod  pottage,  and  Esau  came  from  the  field 
faint.  Genesis 

For  great  the  man,  and  useful  without  doubt, 
Who  seasous  pottage,  or  expeis  the  gout; 
Whose  science  keeps  life  iu,  and  keeps  death  out. 

Harte. 
Pg'tter,  pot'tiir.  n.  s.  [fi-irier.,  Fr.  from 
fiot.~\     A  maker  of  earthen  vessels. 
My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel. 

Shakspeare, 
Some  press  the  plants  with  sherds  ofpotter^s  clay. 

fh-yden. 

A  potter  will  not  hare  any  chalk  or  marl  mi.\ed 

with  the  clay.  Moilimer. 

He  like  the  potter  in  a  mould  has  cast 
The  world's  great  frame.  Prior. 

Po'ttern-ore,  p6t't^rn-6re.  n.  s.  An  oie, 
which  for  its  aptness  to  vitrify,  and 
serve  the  potters  to  glaze  their  earth- 
ern  vessels,  the  miners  call  /io((crn-ore. 

Boyle. 
Po'tting,   p6t'ting.*i»   n.   s.  [from  /iot.~\ 
Drinking. 

I  learnt  it  in  England,  where  they  are  most  po- 
tent in  putting.  Shakspeare. 
Po'rTLE,   pot'tl.*'^*  n.  s.  {^(rom  fiot.j     A 
liquid   measure  containing   four  pints. 
It  is  sometimes  used  licentiously  for  a 
tankard,  or  pot  out  of  which  glasses  are 
filled. 
He  drinks  you  with  facility  your  Dane  dead  drunk, 
ere  the  next  pottle  can  be  tilled.            Shakspeare. 
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Roderigo  hath  to-night  carous'd 
Potations  pottle  deep.  Shakspeare . 

The  oracle  of  Apollo 
Here  speaks  out  of  his  pottle, 
Or  the  Tripos  his  tower  bottle.  Ben  Jonson. 

Potva'liant,  pot-val'yant.  adj.  \jiot  and 
T'aliant.']  Heated  to  courage  by  strong 
drink. 

Po'tulevt,  pot'tshu-l^nt.  adj.  \jiotulen- 
tusf  Lalui.J 

1.  Pretty  much  in  drink.  T)ict. 

2.  Fit  to  drink. 
Pouch,  pouish-^^J  n.  s.  [fioche,  French.] 

1.  A  small  big;  a  pocket. 
Tester  I'll  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  shall  lack. 

Shak^are . 

From  a  girdle  about  his  waist,  a  bag,  or  pouch 
divided  into  two  cells.  Gvilliver''s  Trails. 

The  spot  of  the  vessel,  where  the  disease  begins, 
gives  way  to  the  force  of  the  blood  pushing  outwards, 
as  to  form  a  pouch  or  cist.  Shaip. 

2.  Applied  ludicrously  to  a  big  belly  or 
paunch. 

To  Pouch,  poitsh.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pocket. 
In  January  husband  that  poticheth  the  grotes, 

Will  break  up  his  lay,  or  be  sowing  of  otes.  Tusser. 

2.  To  swallow. 
The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading, 

a  long  neck  to  reach  prey,  and  a  wide  extensive 
throat  to  pouch  it.  Derham. 

3.  To  pout;  to  hang  down  the  lip.  .dinsiv. 
Pou'cHMOUTHED,    poutsli'mouTHd.    adj. 

[fiouch  and  mouthed.']     Blubberlipped. 

jiiTis-ivorth. 
Po'verty,   p6v'vilr-t6.    n.  s.    [/lauvrete, 

French.] 
1 .  Indigence;  necessity;  want  of  riches. 
My  men  are  the  poorest, 
But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Such  madness,  as  for  fear  of  death  to  die, 
Is  to  be  poor  for  fear  of  poverty.  Denham. 

These  by  their  strict  examples  taught. 
How  much  more  splendid  virtue  was  than  gold; 
Yet  scarce  their  swelling  thirst  of  fame  could  hide. 
And  boasted  poverty  with  too  much  pride.  Prior. 
There  is  such  a  state  as  absolute  poverty,  when  a 
man  is  destitute  not  only  of  the  conveniences,  but 
the  simple  necessaries  of  life,  being  disabled  from 
acquiring  them,  and  depending  entirely  on  charity. 

Rogers. 
2.  Meanness;  defect. 

There  is  in  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a  kind 
o( poverty,  or  a  casualty  or  jeopardy.  Bacon. 

Pou'ldavis,  p6ii'd4-vis.   n.  s.    A  sort  of 
sail-cloth.  jiinsworth. 

POULT,  p6lt.3i8  n.  s.  \jioulet,  French.] 
A  young  ci)icken. 

One  wou'd  have  all  things  little,  hence  has  try'u 
Turkey  poults,  fresh  from  th'  egg,  in  batter  fry'd. 

King. 
Pou'lteher,  pol'tfir-iir.  n.  s.  [ivom  fiouit.'\ 
One  whose  trade  is  to  sell  fowls  ready 
for  the  cook. 

if  thou  dost  It  half  so  gi-avely,  so  majestically, 
hang  nie  up  by  the  heels  for  a  poulterer's  hare. 

Shakspeare. 
Several  nasty  trades,  as  butchers,  poulterers,  and 
fishmongers,  are  great  occasions  of  plaones. 

Harvey. 
Pou'ltice,    p6rtis.i«    n.  s.    [/lu/te,   Fr. 
fiultis,  Lat.]     A  cataplasm;  a  soft  mol- 
lify in.u:  application. 

Poultice  relaxeth  the  pores,  and  maketh  the  hu- 
mour apt  to  exhale.  Bacon. 

3b 


If  your  little  finger  be  sore,  and  you  think  u 
poultice  made  of  our  vitals  will  give  it  ease,  speak, 
and  it  shall  be  done.  Swift. 

To  Pou'ltice,  p6rtis.»*=  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  apply  a  poultice  or   cata- 
plasm. 
Pou'ltive,  pol'tiv.  n.  s.  [A  word  used  by 
Te?n/iie.']  A  poultice. 

Poultives  allay'd  pains,  but  drew  down  the  hu- 
mours, making  the  passages  wider,  and  apter  to  re- 
ceive them.  Temple. 
Pou'ltry,  pol'tr^.   n.  s.[fioulet,  Fr.  fiul- 
lities,  Lat.J  Domestick  fowls. 

The  cock  knew  the  fox  to  be  a  common  enemy 
of  a\\  poultry.  V  Estrange. 

What  louder  cries,  when  Ilium  was  in  flames. 
Than  for  the  cock  the  widowed  poultry  made. 

Dryden. 
Soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  ofhispoititry,  and  made 
him  wait  at  table,  without  giving  him  a  morsel. 

Svnft. 
POUNCE,  p6i'mse.3i3  „.  s.  [/lorazone,  Ita- 
lian, Skinner.] 

1.  The  claw  or  talon  of  a  bird  of  prey. 
As  haggard  hawk,  presuming  to  contend 

With  haidy  fowl,  about  his  able  might, 
His  weary  pounces,  all  in  vain  doth  spend 

To  truss  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight.     Spenser. 
The  new-dissembi'd  eagle,  now  endu'd 

With  beak  and  pounces,  Hercules  pursu'd.  Dryden. 
'Twas  a  mean  prey  for  a  bird  of  his  pounces. 

jStterbury. 

2.  The  powder  of  gum  sandarach,  so  call- 
ed because  it  is  thrown  upon  paper 
through  a  perforated  box. 

To  Pounce,  p6inse.  v.  a.  [fiongonare, 
Italian.] 

1 .  To  pierce;  to  perforate. 
Barbarous  people,  that  go  naked,  do  not  only 

paint,  but  pounce  and  raise  their  skin,  that  tJie 
painting  may  not  be  taken  forth,  and  make  it  into 
works.  £acon. 

2.  To  pour  or  sprinkle  through  small 
perforations. 

It  may  be  tried  by  incorporating  copple-dust,  by 
pouncing  into  the  quicksilver.  Bacon. 

3.  To  seize  with  the  pounces  or  talons. 

Pou'nced,  p6unst.3"S)  adj.  [from  fiounce.l 

Furnished  with  claws  or  talons. 

From  a  craggy  cliff'. 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young  . 
Strong  pounc'd.  Thomson. 

Pou'ncetbox,  poun'slt-boks.  n.  a.  [fiounce 

and  boa:.]   A  small  box  perforated. 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner, 

And,  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  he  held 

A  pouncetbox,  which  ever  and  anon 

He  gave  his  nose.  Shakspeare. 

POUND,  poind.sts  „.  s.  [ponb,  pimb, 

Sax.  from  fiondo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  certain  weight,  consisting  in  troy 
weight  of  twelve,  in  avoirdupois  of  six- 
teen ounces. 

He  that  said,  that  he  had  rather  have  a  grain  of 
fortune  than  z  pound  of  wisdom,  as  to  the  things  of 
this  life  spoke  nothing  but  the  voice  of  wisdom. 

South. 
A  pound  doth  consist  of  ounces,  drams,  scruples. 

Wilkins. 
Great  Hannibal  within  the  balance  lay. 
And  tell  how  many  pounds  his  ashes  wuigh.    Dryd. 

2.  Tiie  sum  of  twenty  shillings. 
That  exchequer  of  medals  in  the  cabinets  of  the 

great  iliiUe  of  Tuscany,  is  not  worth  so  little  as  an 
hundrcii  thousand  pound  Feacham. 

He  gave,  whilst  aught  he  had,  and  knew  uo 
bounds; 
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The  poor  man's  drachma  stood  for  rich   men's 

pounds.  Harte. 

3.  [from  pinban,   Saxon.]     A  pinfold;  an 

enclosure;  a  prison  in  which  beasts  are 

enclosed. 

I  hurry, 
Not  thinking  it  is  levee-day, 

And  find  his  honour  in  a  pound, 
Hemm'd  by  a  triple  circle  round.  Stcift. 

To   Pound,   poiind.  v.  a.   [punian,   Sax. 
whence  in   many  places  they   use  the 
word  /lunJ] 
1.  To  beat;  to  grind  as  with  a  pestle. 
His  mouth  and  nostrils  pour'd  a  purple  flood, 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood. 

Drydcn. 
Would'st  thou  not  rather  chuse  a  smaU  renown, 
To  be  the  mayor  of  some  poor  paltry  town, 
To  pound  false  weights  and  scanty  measures  break? 

Dryden, 

Tir'd  with  the  search,  not  finding  what  she  seeks. 

With  cruel  blows  she  pounds  her  blubber'd  cheeks. 

Dryden. 
Should  their  axle  break,  its  overthrow 
Would  crush  and  pound  to  dust  the  crowd  below; 
Nor  friends  their  friends,  nor  sires  their  sons  could 
know.  Dryden. 

Opaque  white  powder  of  glass,  seen  through  a 
microscope,  exhibits  fragments  pellucid  and  colour- 
Jess,  as  the  whole  appeared  to  the  naked  eye  be- 
fore it  was  pounded.  Bentky. 

She  describes 
How  under  ground  the  rude  Riphean  race 
Mimick  brisk  cyder,  with  the  brake's  product  wild 
Sloes  pounded.  Philips. 

Lifted  pestles  brandish'd  in  the  air. 
Loud  strokes  with  pounding  spice  the  fabrick  rend, 
And  aromatic  clouds  in  spires  ascend.  Garth. 

2.  To  shut  up;  to  imprison,  as  in  a  pound. 
We'll  break  our  walls. 
Rather  than  they  shall  pound  us  up.       Shakspeare. 
I  ordered  John  to  let  out  the  good  man's  sheep 
that  were  pounded  by  night.  Spectator. 

Pou'ndage,  pound'ije.so  „,  g^  [from 
pound.] 

1 .  A  certain  sum  deducted  from  a  pound; 
a  sum  paid  by  the  trader  to  the  servant 
that  pays  the  money,  or  to  the  person 
who  procures  him  customers. 

In  poundage  and  drawbacks  I  lose  half  my  rent. 

Swift. 

2.  Payment  rated  by  the  weight  of  the 
commodity. 

Tonnage  and  poundage,  and  other  duties  upon 
merchandizes,  were  collected  by  order  of  the  board. 

Clarendon. 

Pou'nder,  p6vind'ilr.33  n.  s.  [irom  pound.'] 

1.  The  name  of  a  heavy  large  pear. 

Alcinous'  orchard  various  apples  bears. 
Unlike  are  bergamots  and  pounder  pears.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  person  or  thing  denominated  from 
a  certain  number  of  pounds:  as,  a  ten 
pounder,  a  gun  that  carries  a  bullet  of 
ten  fiounds  weight;  or  in  ludicrous  lan- 
guage a  man  with  ten  fiounds  a  year;  in 
like  manner,  a  note  or  bill  is  called  a 
twenty  /lounder  or  ten  pounder,  from 
the  sum  it  bears. 

None  of  these  forty  or  fifty  pounders  may  be  suf- 
fered to  marry,  under  the  penalty  of  deprivation. 

Swift. 

3.  A  pestle.  Jinsworth. 
Pou'pETON,  p66'p^-tun.  n.  s.  [fioupee,  Fr.] 

A  puppet  or  little  baby. 
Pou'picKs,  poo'piks.  n.s.  In  cookery,  a 
mess  of  victuals  made  of  veal  stakes 
and  slices  of  bacon.  Bailey. 
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To  POUR,  poiir.'*^  V.  a.  [supposed  to  be 
derived  from  the  Welsh  bwr'w.~\ 

1.  To  let  some  liquid  out  of  a  vessel,  or 
into  some  place  or  receptacle. 

If  they  will  not  believe  those  signs,  take  of  the 
water  of  the  river,  and  pour  it  upon  the  dry  land. 

Exodus. 

He  stretched  out  his  hand  to  the  cup,  and  poured 
of  the  blood  of  the  grape,  he  poured  out  at  the  foot 
of  the  altar  a  sweet  smelling  savour  unto  the  most 
high.  Ecclesiasticus. 

A  Samaritan  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in 
oil  and  wine,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn.         Luke. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  fome; 
But  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle. 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you.  Dryden. 

2.  To  emit;  to  give  vent  to;  to  send  forth; 
to  let  out;  to  send  in  a  continued  course. 

Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 

Shakspeare. 

London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens ; 
The  mayor  and  all  his  brethren  in  best  sort, 
With  plebeians  swarming.J  Shakspeare. 

As  thick  as  hail 
Came  post  on  post;  and  eveiy  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence. 
And  pour''d  them  down  before  him.         Shakspeare. 

The  devotion  of  the  heart  is  the  tongue  of  the 
soul ;  actuated  and  heated  with  love,  it  pours  itself 
forth  in  supplications  and  prayers.  Duppa. 

If  we  had  groats  or  sixpences  current  by  law, 
that  wanted  one  third  of  the  silver  by  the  standard, 
who  can  imagine,  that  our  neighbours  would  not 
pour  in  quantities  of  such  money  upon  us,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  kingdom?  Locke. 

Is  it  for  thee  the  linnet  pours  his  throat? 
Loves  of  his  own  and  raptures  swell  the  note.  Pope. 
To  Pour,  pour.  v.  n. 

1.  To  stream;  to  flow. 

2.  To  rush  tumultuously. 

If  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace. 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 
Stop  short.  Gay. 

All  his  fleecy  flock 
Before  him  march,  and  pottr  into  the  rock, 
Not  one  or  male  or  female  stay'd  behind.        Pope. 

A  ghastly  band  of  giants. 
All  poMi-ing-  down  the  mountains,  crowd  the  shore. 

Pope. 
A  gathering  throng 
Youth  and  white  age  tumultuous  pour  along.  Pope. 
Pou'rer,  p6u'ur.98  sie  „  ^    [from  tiour.]^ 

One  that  pours. 
Pousse,  p66'se.  n.  s.    The  old   word  for 
pease;  corrupted,  as  may  seem,  from 
pulse. 

But  who  shall  judge  the  wager  won  or  lost? 
That  shall  yonder  herd  gi-oom  and  none  other. 
Which  over  the  pousse  hitherward  doth  post. 

Spenser. 
Pout,  pout.^"  n.  s.  [asellus  barbatus.'] 

1.  A  kind  of  fish;  a  codfish. 

2.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Of  wild  birds,  Cornwall  hath  quail,  wood-dove, 
heath-cock,  and  pout.  Carew. 

To  Pout,  pout.  x;.  n.  [pouter,  Fr.] 
1.  To  look  sullen  by  thrusting  out  the 
lips. 

Like  a  misbehav'd  and  sullen  wench. 
Thou  pouVst  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Shakspeare. 
He  had  not  din'd; 
The  veins  until  I'd,  our  blood  is  cold;  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  ai-e  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive.  Shakspeare. 

I  would  advise  my  gentle  readers,  as  they  consult 
the  good  of  their  faces,  to  forbear  frowning  upen 
loyalists,  and  pouting  at  the  government.  Jiddison. 
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The  nurse  remained  pouting,  nor  would  she  touch 
a  bit  during  the  whole  dinner.  ^irbuthnot, 

2.  To  shoot  out.  to  hang  prominent. 

The  ends  of  the  wound  must  come  over  one 
another,  with  a  compress  to  press  the  lips  equally 
down,  which  would  othenvise  become  crude,  and 
pout  out  with  great  lips.  Wiseman. 

Satyrus  was  made  up  betwixt  man  and  goat,  with 
a  human  head,  hooked  nose,  and  pouting  lips. 

Dryden. 
PO'VVDER,  pdii'dir-o^  3^2  n.s.  [poudre, 
French.] 

1.  Dust;  any  body  comminuted. 

The  calf  which  they  had  made,  he  burnt  in  the 
fire,  and  giound  it  to  powder.  Exodus. 

2.  Gunpowder. 
The  seditious  being  furnished  with  artillery,  pow- 
der, and  shot,  battered  Bishopsgate.         Hauward 

As  to  the  taking  of  a  town,  there  were  few  con- 
querors could  signalize  themselves  that  way,  before 
the  invention  of  powder  and  fortifications.  Jddison 

3.  S«eet  dust  for  the  hair. 

When  th'  hair  is  sweet  through  pride  or  lust, 
The  poicder  doth  forget  the  dust.  Herbert. 

Our  humbler  province  is  to  tend  the  fair, 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale.       Pope. 
To  Po'wDER,  p6£i'diar.  x;.a.[from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  reduce  to  dust;  to  comminute;  to 
pound  or  grind  small. 

2.  [poudrer,  Fr.]  To  sprinkle,  as  with 
dust. 

Powder  thy  radiant  hair, 
Which  if  without  such  ashes  thou  would'st  wear, 
Thou  who,  to  all  which  come  to  look  upon, 
Wert  meant  for  Phoebus,  would'st  be  Phaeton. 

Donne. 
In  the  galaxy,  that  milky  way 
Which  nightly,  as  a  circling  zone,  thou  see'st 
Powder' d  with  stars.  Milton. 

The  powder''d  footman 
Beneath  his  flapping  hat  secures  his  hair.         Gay. 

3.  To  salt;  to  sprinkle  with  salt. 

If  you  embowel  me  to-day,  I'll  give  you  leave  to 

powder  me  and  eat  me  to-morrow.  Shakspeare. 

Salting  of  oysters,  and  poivdering  of  meat,  keep- 

eth  them  from  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

My  hair  I  never poujder,  but  my  chief 
Invention  is  to  get  me  powdered  beef.     Cleaveland. 
Immoderate  feeding  upon  poiodered  beef,  pickled 
meats,  anchovy,  and  debauching  with  brandy,  do 
inflame  and  acuate  the  blood.  Harvey. 

To  Po'wDER,  poi'diir.  V.  n.  To  come  tu- 
multuously and  violently.  A  low  cor- 
rupt word. 

Whilst  two  companions  were  disputing  it  at 
swords'  point,  down  comes  a  kite  powdering  upon 
them,  and  gobbets  up  both.  UEstrange. 

Po'wuERBox,  pou'diir-boks.  n.  s.  [powder 
and  box.\  A  box  in  which  powder  for 
the  hair  is  "kept. 

There  stands  the  toilette, 
The  patch,  the  powderbox,  pulville,  perfumes.  Gay. 
Po'wDERHOKN,  pou'diur-horn.  n.  s.  [pow- 
der and  /lorn.']    A  horn   case   in  which 
gunpowder  is  kept. 

You  may  stick  your  candle  in  a  bottle  or  a  poic- 
derhorn.  Sxcift. 

Po'wDERMiLL,  pou'diir-mil.  71.  s.  [powder 
and  7nill.']  The  mill  in  which  the  ingre- 
dients for  gunpowder  are  ground  and 
mingled. 

Upon  the  blowing  up  of  a  powdennill,  the  win- 
dows of  adjacent  houses  are  bent  and  blown  out- 
wards, by  the  elastick  force  of  the  air  wjthin  exert- 
ing itself.  Jrbuthnot. 
Po'wDER-RooM,  pou'dtir-rodm.  n.  s.  [pow- 
der and  7-007W.]  The  part  of  a  ship  in 
which  the  gunpowder  is  kept. 
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The  flame  invades  the  potcder-rooms,  and  then 
Their  guns  shoot  bullets,  and  their  vessels  men. 

Waller. 

Po'wDER-cHESTS,  pou'dur-tshdsls.  n.  s. 
On  board  a  ship,  wooden  triangular 
chests  filled  with  gunpowder,  pebble- 
stones, and  such  like  materials,  set  on 
fire  when  a  ship  is  boarded  by  an  ene- 
my, which  soon  makes  all  clear  before 
them.  -Oicr. 

Po'wDERiNG-TUB,  p6u'dur-ing-t)ib.  n.  s. 
\_fiowder  and  tub.^ 

1.  The  vessel  in  which  meat  is  salted. 

When  we  view  those  large  bodies  of  oxen,  what 
can  we  better  conceit  them  to  be,  than  so  many 
living  and  walking  poicdering-tubs,  and  that  they 
have  animam  salis?  More. 

2.  The  place  in  which  an  infected  lecher 
is  physicked  to  preserve  him  from  pu- 
trefaction. 

To  the  spital  go. 
And  from  the  powd' ring-tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  Doll  Tearsheet.  Shaksp. 
Po'wDERY,  p6u'diir-e.  adj.  [fioudreux^ 
French;  ivom  fiowder.']  Dusty;  friable. 
A  brown  powdery  spar,  which  holds  iron,  is  found 
amongst  the  iron  ore.  Woodward. 

PO'  WER,  p6u'iir.  9«  ^'-  n.  s. [pouvoiry  Fr.] 

1.  Command;  authority;  dominion;  influ- 
ence of  greatness. 

If  law,  authority,  and  poioV  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Authonio.         Shalcspeare. 

No  man  could  ever  have  a  just  power  over  the 
life  of  another,  by  right  of  property  in  land.  Locke. 

Poioer  is  no  blessing  in  itself,  but  when  it  is  em- 
ployed to  protect  the  innocent.  Swift. 

2.  Influence;  prevalence  upon. 

If  ever 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy, 
Then  you  shall  know  the  wounds  invisible. 
That  love's  keen  aiTows  make.  Shakspeare. 

This  man  had  poire?-  with  him,  to  draw  him  forth 
to  his  death.  Bacon. 

Dejected!  no.  it  never  shall  be  said, 
That  fate  had  power  upon  a  Spartan  soul ; 
My  mind  on  its  own  centi-e  stands  unmov'd 
And  stable  as  the  fabrick  of  the  world.       Dryden. 

3.  Ability;  force;  reach. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  bis  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfecteth  his  work  is  poicer.  Hooker. 

I  have  sulier'd  in  your  woe; 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  within  my  pow''r. 
For  your  relief  in  my  refreshing  bow'r.       Dryden. 

Vou  are  still  living  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  all 
the  good  you  have  perforaied,  and  many  prayers 
that  your  poioer  of  doing  generous  actions  may  be 
as  extended  as  your  will.  Dryden- 

It  is  not  in  thepotcer  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing, to  invent  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  taken  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.      Locke. 

'Tis  not  in  the  power  of  want  or  slavery  to  make 
them  miserable.  '  ^dddison. 

Though  it  be  not  in  our  poioer  to  make  affliction 
no  affliction;  yet  it  is  in  our  potccr  to  take  off  the 
edge  of  it,  by  a  steady  view  of  those  divine  joys 
prepaied  for  us  in  another  state.  ^itterbury. 

4.  Strength;  motive;  force. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  pai'ts  of  our  bodies  which  were  at  rest; 
the  eflects  also  that  natural  bodies  aie  able  to  pro- 
duce in  one  another  occurring  every  moment  to  our 
senses,  we  both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power 

Locke. 

5.  The  moving  force  of  an  engine. 

By  understanding  the  true  difference  betwixt  the 
weight  and  the  power,  a  man  may  add  such  a  fitting 
supplement  to  the  sti'ength  of  tlic  power,  that  it 
:>Uall   move    any  conceivable    weight,   though   it 
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should  never  so  much  exceed  that  force  which  the 
power  is  naturally  endowed  with.  Wilkins. 

6.  Animal  strength;  natural  strength. 

Care,  not  fear;  or  fear  not  for  themselves,  alter- 
ed something  the  countenances  of  the  two  lovers: 
but  so  as  any  man  might  perceive,  was  rather  an 
assembling  of  powers  than  dismayedness  of  courage. 

Sidney. 

He  died  of  great  years,  but  of  stiong  health  and 
powers.  Bacon. 

7.  Faculty  of  the  mind. 

I  was  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies,  and 
yet  the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprize 
"of  my  poweis  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into 
a  received  belief.  Shaksp. 

In  our  little  world,  this  soul  of  ours 
Being  only  one,  and  to  one  body  ty'd, 

Doth  use,  on  divei"s  objects,  divers  powers; 
And  so  are  her  effects  diversify 'd.  Davies. 

Maintain  the  empire  of  tlie  mind  over  the  body, 
and  keep  the  appetites  of  the  one  in  due  subjection 
to  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  other.        Jitterbury. 

The  design  of  this  science  is  to  rescue  our  reason- 
ing powers  from  their  unhappy  slavery  and  dai-kness. 

Watts. 

8.  Government;  right  of  governing:  cor- 
relative to  subjection. 

My  labour 
Honest  and  lawful,  to  deserve  my  food 
Of  those  who  have  me  in  their  civil  power.  J^FiUon. 

9.  Sovereign;  potentate. 

'Tis  surprising  to  consider  with  what  heats  these 
two  poicers  have  contested  their  title  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cyprus,  that  is  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Turk.  Mdis. 

10.  One  invested  with  dominion. 

Aftet  the  tribulation  of  those  days  shall  the  sun 
be  darkened,  and  the  poicers  of  the  heavens  shall 
be  shaken.  Matthew. 

The  fables  turn'd  some  men  to  flow'rs. 
And  others  did  with  brutish  forms  invest; 

And  did  of  others  make  celestial  powhs, 
Like  angels,  which  still  travel,  yet  still  rest.  Davies. 

If  there's  a  poio'r  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue. 

Addison. 

11.  Divinity. 

Merciful  powers! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose.  Sliaksp. 

Cast  down  thyself,  and  only  strive  to  raise 
The  glory  of  thy  Maker's  sacred  name ; 

Use  all  thy  pow'rs,  that  blessed  poic'r  to  praise, 
Which  gives  thee  pow'r  to  be  and  use  the  same. 

Davies. 
With  indignation,  thus  he  broke 
His  awful  silence,  and  the  poio'rs  bespoke.  Di-yden. 

Tell  me. 
What  are  the  gods  the  belter  for  this  gold.' 
The  ivretch  tliat  offers  from  his  wealthy  store 
These  presents,  bribes  the  powers  to  give  him  more. 

Dryden. 

12.  Host;  army;  military  force. 

He,  to  work  him  the  more  mischief,  sent  over  his 
brother  Edward  with  a  power  of  Scots  and  Red- 
shanks into  Ireland,  where  they  got  footing.  Spenser. 

Never  such  a  potcer, 
For  any  foreign  preparation, 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land.  Shaksp. 

Who  leads  his  power? 
Under  whose  government  come  they  along.'  Shaksp. 

My  heart,  dear  Harry, 
Threw  many  a  northward  look,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  his  pow''rs;  but  ue  did  long  in  vain. 

Shakspeare. 

Gazellus,  upon  the  coming  of  thebassa,  valiantly 

issued  forth  with  all  his  poicer,  and  gave  him  battle. 

KnoUes. 

13.  A  large  quantity;  a  great  number.  In 
low  language:  as,  a  power  of  good 
things.  Force,  Fr. 

Po'wERABLE,  p6ii'i\r-a-bl.  adj.  [irom /lotv- 
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er.]     Capable  of  performing  any  thing. 
Not  in  use. 

Tbat  you  may  see  how  powerable  time  is  in  alter- 
ing tongues,  I  will  set  down  the  Lord's  prayer  as  it 
was  translated  in  sundry  ages.  Camden. 

Po'wERFUL,  poi'Ar-ful.  adj.  [power  and 
full.-] 

1.  Invested  with  command  or  authorityi 
potent. 

2.  Forcible;  mighty. 

We  have  sustain'd  one  day  in  doubtful  fight, 
What  heaven's  lord  hath  powerfullest  to  send 
Against  us  from  about  his  throne.  Milton., 

Henry  II.  endeavoming  to  establish  his  grand- 
father's laws,  met  with  powerful  opposition  from 
archbishop  Becket  Ayliffe. 

3.  Efficacious:  as,  a  fioiverful  medicine. 

Po'wERFULLY,  p6i'i\r-ful-^.  adv.  [from 
/loiaer/ul.']  Potently;  mightily;  efficaci- 
ously; forcibly. 

The  sun  and  other  powerfully  lucid  bodies  dazzle 
our  eyes.  Boyle. 

By  assuming  a  privilege  belonging  to  riper  years, 
to  which  a  child  must  not  aspire,  you  do  but  add 
new  force  to  your  example,  and  reconunend  the 
action  more  powerfully.  Locke. 

Before  the  revelation  of  the  gospel,  the  wicked- 
ness and  impenitency  of  the  heathen  world  was  a 
much  more  excusable  thing,  because  they  had  but 
very  obscure  apprehensions  of  those  things  which 
urge  men  most  poicerfully  to  forsake  their  sins. 

Tillotson- 
The  grain-gold  upon  all  the  golden  coast  of 
Guinea,  is  displaced  by  the  rains  falling  there  with 
incredible  force,  poicerfully  beating  off  the  eaith. 

Woodward, 
Po'wERFULNEss,p6u'tir-ful-nes.72.s.[from 
fioiverful.~\     Power;     efficacy;     might; 
force. 

So  much  he  stands  upon  the  powerfulness  of  the 
christian  religion,  that  he  makes  it  beyond  all  the 
rules  of  moral  philosophy,  strongly  effectual  to  expel 
vice,  and  plant  in  men  all  kind  of  virtue.  Hakexcill. 
Po'wERLESs,  pou'ur-les,  odj,  [from  fioiV' 
er.]  Weak;  impotent. 

I  will  give  you  welcome  with  a  poioV/ess  hand. 
But  with  a  heait  full  of  unstained  love.  Shalap, 
Pox,  poks.  n.  s.  [properly  fiocks,  which 
originally  signified  small  bags  or  pus- 
tules; of  the  same  original,  perhaps, 
w\\.[\povjke  ov pouch.  We  still  use/zocX-, 
for  a  single  pustule;  poccap,  Saxon; 
pocfcen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Pubtules;  efflorescencies;  exanthema- 
tous  eruptions.  It  is  used  of  many  erup- 
tive distempers. 

0!  if  to  dance  all  night  and  dress  all  day, 
Charm'd  the  small  pox,  or  chac'd  old  age  away. 

Milton, 

2.  The  venereal  disease.  This  is  the  sense 
when  it  has  no  epithet. 

Though  brought  to  their  end  by  some  other  ap- 
parent disease,  yet  the  pox  hath  been  judged  the 
foundation.  Wiseman. 

Wilt  thou  still  sparkle  in  the  box, 
Can'st  thou  forget  thy  age  and  pox?  Dorset. 

PoY,  poi.  72.  s.   [appoyo,  Spanish;  appiiy^ 

poids,  Fr.]  A  ropedaicer's  pole. 
To  PozE,  poze.  V.  a.    To  puzzle.     Sec 
Pose  and  Appose. 
And  say  you  so?  then  I  shall  poze  you  quickly. 

Shaksp. 

Of  human  infirmities  I  shall  give  instances,  not 

that  I  design  to  poze  th>M  with  ihni-t  common  enio-- 

mas  of  magnetism,  fluxes,  iml  rcfluxpH.   Glanville. 

Pra'cticable,  prak  it-ka-bi.  odj.  [prac- 

ticable,  Fr.] 
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1.  Pertbrmable;  feasible;  capable  to  be 
practised. 

TUis  falls  out  for  want  of  examining  what  is 
practicable  and  what  not,  and  for  want  again  of 
measuring  our  force  and  capacity  with  our  design. 

U  Estrange. 

An  beroick  poem  should  be  more  like  a  glass  of 
nature,  figuiing  a  more  practicabk  virtue  to  us,  than 
was  done  by  the  ancients.  Dryden. 

This  is  a  practicable  degree  of  christian  magna- 
nimity. Jitterbury. 

Some  physicians  have  thought,  that  if  it  were 
practicable  to  keep  the  humours  of  the  body  in  an 
exact  balance  of  each  with  its  opposite,  it  might  be 
immortal  j  but  this  is  impossible  ii.  the  practice. 

Swift. 

2.  Assailable;  fit  to  be  assailed:  as,  a  /irac- 
ticable  breach. 

Pra'oticableness,  prak't^-ka-bl-n^s.  n.s. 
[from  practicable.]  Posiiuility  to  be 
performed. 

Pra'cticably,  prok'te-ka-bl6  :clv.  [from 
practicable.^  In  such  a  manner  as  may 
be  performed. 

The  meanest  capacity,  when  he  sees  a  rule  prac- 
ticably  applied  before  his  eyes,  can  no  longer  be  at 
a  loss  how  it  is  to  be  performed.  Rogers. 

Pra'ctical,  prak't6-kal.  adj.  [firacticus, 
Lai.  pratique.,  Fr  from  firactice.']  Re- 
lating to  action;  not  merely  speculative 
The  image  of  God  was  no  less  resplendent  in 
tain's  practical  understanding;  namely,  that  store- 
house of  the  soul,   in  which  are  treasured  up  the 
rules  of  action  and  the  seeds  of  morality.       South. 
Religion  comprehends  the  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples, and  a  suitable  life  and  practice,  the  first, 
being  speculative,  may  be  called  knowledge;  and 
the  latter,  because  'tis  paactical.,  wisdom    Tillotson. 

Pra'ctically,  prak't^:-kal-16.  adv.  [from 
firactical.^ 

1.  In  relation  to  action. 

2.  By  practice;  in  real  fact. 

1  honour  her,  having  practically  found  her  among 

the  better  sort  of  trees.  Howel. 

Pra'oticalness,    prak't6-kal-ngs.     n.    s. 

[from  firactical.'l    The  quality  of  being 

practical. 
PR,\'CTICE,  prak'tis.i*2  n.  s.  [Tr^etKTiKu; 

pratique,  Fr.j 

1.  The  habit  of  doing  any  thing. 

2.  Use;  customary  use. 

Obsolete  words  may  be  laudably  revived,  when 
they  are  more  sounding,  or  more  significant  than 
those  in  practice.  Dryden. 

Of  such  3l  practice  when  Ulysses  told; 
Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer  and  bis  bant'ring  wit?      Tate. 

3.  Dexterity  acquired  by  habit. 

I'll  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare, 
Despight  his  nice  fence  and  bis  active  practice. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Actual  performance,  distinguished 
from  theory. 

There  are  two  functions  of  the  soul,  contempla- 
tion and  practice,  according  to  that  general  division 
of  objects,  some  of  which  only  entertain  our  specu- 
lations, others  also  employ  our  actions;  so  the  un- 
derstanding, with  relation  to  these,  is  divided  into 
speculative  and  practick.  South. 

5.  Method  or  art  of  doing  any  thing. 

6.  Medical  treatment  of  diseases. 

This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice;  yet  I  have 
known  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holily  in  their  beds.  Skaksp. 

7.  Exercise  of  any  profession. 

After  one  or  more  ulcers  formed  in  the  lungs,  1 
never,  as  I  remember,  in  the  course  of  above  (ortj 
years  practice,  saw  more  than  two  recover.  Blackm, 


8.  [pfiaet,  Saxon,  is  cunning,  sliness,  and 
thence  firat,  in  Douglans,  is  a  trick  or 
fraud;  latter  times,  forgetting  the  ori- 
ginal of  words,  applied  to  practice  the 
sense  oi prat.']  "Wicked  stratagem;  bad 
artifice.  A  sense  not  now  in  use. 

He  sought  to  have  that  by  practice,  which  he 
could  not  by  prayer;  and  being  allowed  to  visit  us, 
he  used  the  opportunity  of  a  fit  time  thus  to  deliver 
us.  Sidney. 

With  suspicion  o£  practice,  the  king  was  suddenly 
turned.  Sidney. 

It  is  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand, 
The  practice  and  the  purpose  of  the  king.     Shaksp. 

Shall  we  tbus  permit 
A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 
On  bim  so  near  us?  this  needs  must  be  practice; 
Who  knew  of  your  intent  and  coming  hither.' 

Shaksp. 
Wise  states  prevent  purposes 
Before  they  come  to  practice,  and  foul  practices 
Before  they  grow  tu  act.  Denham. 

Unreasonable  it  is  to  expect  that  those  who  lived 
before  the  rise  and  condemnation  of  heresies,  should 
come  up  to  every  accurate  form  of  expression,  which 
long  experience  afterwards  found  necessary,  to 
guard  the  faith,  against  tbe  subtile  practices,  or  pro- 
voking insults  of  its  adversaries.  Waterland. 

Pra'ctick,  prak'tik.  adj.  [v^eiKTtKQi; prac- 
ticus,  Lat.  pratique,  Fr.J 

1.  Relating  to  action;  not  merely  theo- 
retical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine,  is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  bis  sweet  and  honied  sentences; 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  tbe  mistress  to  this  tbeorick.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  they  contend  for  speculative  truth,  they, 
by  mutual  calumnies,  forfeit  the  practick. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

True  piety  without  cessation  tost 
By  theories,  the  practick  part  is  lost.  Denham. 

2.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify,  sly;  art- 
ful. 

She  used  hath  tbe  practick  pain 
Of  this  false  footman,  cloaked  with  simpleness. 

Spenser. 
Thereto  his  subtile  engines  he  doth  bend, 
His  practick  wit,  and  his  fair  filed  tongue, 
With  thousand  other  sleights.  Spenser. 

To  PRA'CTISE,  prak'tis.*99  v.  a.  \jrfM- 
TtMis  pratiquer,  Fr.J 

1.  To  do  habitually. 

Incline  not  my  heart  to  practise  wicked  works 
with  men  that  work  iniquity.  Psalms. 

2.  To  do;  not  merely  to  profess:  as,  to 
practise  law  or  physick. 

3.  To  use  in  order  to  habit  and  dexterity. 

At  practised  distances  to  cringe,  not  fight.  Milton. 
To  Pra'ctise,  prak'lis.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  form  a  habit  of  acting  in  any  manaer. 

Will  truth  return  unto  them  that  practise  in  her? 

Ecclesiasticus. 

They  shall  practise  how  to  live  secure.     Milton. 

Oft  have  we  wonder'd 

How  such  a  ruling  spirit  you  cou'd  restrain. 

And  practise  first  over  yourself  to  reign.       Waller. 

2.  To  transact;  t(»  negotiate  secreily. 

I've  practis''d  with  him, 
And  found  a  means  to  let  tbe  victor  know. 
That  Syphax  and  Sempronius  are  his  friends. 

Addison. 

3.  To  try  artifices. 

Others  by  guilty  artifice  and  arts 
Of  promis'd  kindness  practise  on  our  hearts; 
With  expectation  blow  the  passion  up, 
She  fans  the  fire  without  one  gale  of  hope.  Granv. 
i.  To  use  bad  arts  or  stratagems. 


If  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
Might  be  my  question.  Shaksp. 

If  thou  do'st  him  any  slight  disgrace,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  use  medical  methods. 

I  never  thought  I  should  tiy  a  new  experiment, 
being  little  inclined  to  practise  upon  others,  and  as 
little  that  others  should  practise  upon  me.    Temple. 

6.  To  exercise  any  prolession. 

Pra'ctisant,  prSk'tiz-ant.  n.  a.  [from  To 

practise.]   An  agent. 
Here  enter'd  Pucelle  and  het  practisants.  Shaksp. 
Pra'ctiser,  prak'tis-silr."^  n.  s.  [from  To 

practise.] 

1 .  One  that  practises  any  thing;  one  that 
does  any  thing  habitually. 

We  will,  in  the  principles  of  the  politician,  shew 
how  little  efficacy  they  have  to  advance  the pracliser 
of  them  to  the  things  they  aspire  to.  South, 

2.  One  who  prescribes  medical  treatment. 

Sweet  practiser,  thy  physick  I  will  try. 
That  ministers  thine  own  death  if  I  die.      Shaksp. 

I  had  reasoned  myself  into  an  opinion,  that  the 
use  of  physicians,  unless  in  some  acute  disease,  was 
a  venture,  and  that  their  greatest  practisers  prac- 
tised least  upon  themselves.  Temple. 
PRAOTi'xioNERjprak-tlsh'iin-fir.n.  *.[trom 
practice.] 

1.  He  who  is  engaged  in  the  actual  exer- 
cise of  any  art. 

The  author  exhorts  all  gentlemen  practitioners  to 
exercise  themselves  in  the  translatory.     Jlrbuthnot. 

I  do  not  know  a  more  universal  and  unnecessary 
mistake  among  the  clergy,  but  especially  the  young- 
er practitioners.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  uses  any  sly  or  dangerous  arts. 

There  are  some  papistical  practitioners  among 
you.  Whitgift. 

3.  One  who  does  any  thing  habitually. 

He  must  be  first  an  exercised,  thorough-paced 
practitioner  of  these  vices  himself.  South. 

PRMCO'GNITA,  pr^-kog'ni-la.^a  n.  a. 
[Lat.J  Things  previously  known  in  or- 
der to  understanding  something  else: 
thus  the  structure  oT  the  human  body 
is  one  o{  the  pracognita  of  piiysick. 

Either  all  knowledge  does  not  depend  on  certain 
praecognita  or  general  maxims,  called  principles,  or 
else  these  are  principles,  Locke. 

PRAGM  A'TiCAL,     prag-mat'ti-kal. ) 
PRAGMA'TICK,  prag-mat'tik.«09        J 
adj.  \j7rQety(A.otTa,;  pragmatique,  French.^ 
Meddling;  impertinently  busy;  assum- 
ing business  wiihout  leave  or  invitation. 
No  sham  so  gi'oss,  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man  that  vi  prag;malvcal  and  inquisitive.  L' Estrange. 
Common  estimation  puts  an  ill  chaiacter  upon 
p-agmofkfc  meddling  people.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
He  understands  no  more  of  his  own  affairs,  thaa 
a  child;  be  has  got  a  sort  of  a  pragmatical  silly  jade 
of  a  wife,  that  pretends  to  take  him  out  of  my  hands. 

.^rbulhnot. 
The  fellow  grew  so  pragmatical,  that  he  took  upon 
him  the  government  of  my  whole  family.  .Srbuthnot. 
Such  a  backwardness  there  was  among  good  men 
to  engage  with  an  usurping  people,  znA  pragmatical 
ambitious  orators.  Swift. 

They  are  pragmatical  enough  to  stand  on  the 
watch  tower,  but  who  assigned  them  the  post?  Swift. 
Pragma'tically,  prag-mat'td-kal-e.  adv. 
[from  pragmatical.]    Meddlingly;  im- 
pertinently. 
Pragma'tic ALNESS,  prag-mat't^-kal-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  firagmatical.]    The  quality 
of  intermeddling  v/ithout  right  or  call. 
PRAIbE,  prize.a"*  n.  a.  [prijs,  Dutch.] 


PR  A 


PRA 


PR  A 


I.  Renown;  commendation;  fame;  honour; 

celebrity. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  has  taught 
The  tongue  not  made  for  speech,  to  speak  thy  praise. 

Milton. 
Lucan,  content  with  praise,  may  lie  at  ease 
In  costly  grotts  and  marble  palaces; 
But  to  poor  Bassus  what  avails  a  same, 
To  starve  on  compliments  and  empty  fame?  Dryd. 
3.  Glorification;  tribute  of  gratitude;  laud. 
He  hath  put  a  new  song  in  my  mouth,  even  praise 
unto  our  God.  Psalm. 

To  God  glory  and  praise,  Milton. 

3.  Ground  or  reason  of  praise. 

Praiseworthy  actions  are  by  thee  embrac'd; 
And  'tis  my  praise  to  make  thy  praises  last.    Dryd. 
To  Praise,  prize,  v.  a.  [fir/jsen,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  commend;  to  applaud;  to  celebrate. 
Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass,  and  not  praise 
Rather  your  dauntless  virtue?  Milton. 

We  praise  not  Hector,  though  his  name  we  know 
Is  great  in  arms;  'tis  haid  to  praise  a  foe.  Dryden. 
3.   To  glorify  in  worship. 

The  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and  praising 
God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen. 

Luke. 

One  generation  shall  praise  thy  works  to  another, 

and  declare  thy  mighty  works.  Pscdms. 

They  touch'd  their  golden  hai-ps,  and  hymning 

praised 

God  and  his  works.  Milton. 

Prai'seful,  praze'fil.  adj.  [firaise  and 

full.'\  Laudable;  commendable.  Not  in 

use. 

Of  whose  high  praise,  and  praiseful  bliss, 
Goodness  the  pen,  heaven  the  paper  is.        Sidney. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prise. 

Generally  praiseful,  fair  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 

housewiferies.  Chapman. 

Prai'ser,  pra'zLir.9«  n.  s.  [from  praise.] 

One  who  praises;  an  applauder;  a  com- 

mender. 

We  men  and  p-aisers  of  men  should  remember, 
that  if  we  have  such  excellencies,  it  is  reason  to 
think  them  excellent  creatures,  of  whom  we  are. 

Sidney. 
Forgive  me,  if  my  vei-se  but  say  you  are 
A  Sidney:  but  in  that  extend  as  far 
As  loudest  praisers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Turn  to  God,  who  knows  I  think  this  true. 
And  useth  oft,  when  such  a  heart  missays. 
To  make  it  good;  for  such  a  praiser  prays.  Donne. 
Praisewo'rthy,     praze'w5r-TH6.      adj. 
[firaise  and  worthy.]  Commendable;  de- 
serving praise. 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  world  had  fiU'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praiseworthy  workmanship  to  yield.  Spenser. 

Since  men  have  left  to  do  praiseworthy  things, 
Most  think  all  praises  flatteries;  but  truth  brings 
That  sound,  and  that  authority  with  her  name, 
As  to  be  rais'd  by  her  is  only  fame.      Den  Jonson. 
Firmus,  who  seized  upon  Egypt,  was  so  iait  praise- 
worthy, that  he  encouraged  ti-ade.  Arhulhnot. 
Prame,  prame.  n.  s.  .A  llat-bottomecJ  boat 

Bailey. 
To  PRANCE,  priiise."  79  t^,  „.  [/iro7i/ccn, 

Dutch,  to  set  one's  self  to  show.] 
I.   To  spring  and  bound  in  high  mettle. 
Here  's  no  fantastick  mask,  nor  dance, 
But  of  our  kids  that  frisk  and  prance; 
Nor  wars  are  seen. 
Unless  upon  the  green 
Two  harmless  lambs  are  butting  one  the  other. 

fVotton. 
With  mud  fiU'd  high,  the  rumbling  cart  draws 
near, 
Now  rule  thy  prancing  steed,  lac'd  charioteer.  Gay. 


Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  them. 
To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  ride  gallantly  and  ostentatiously. 

The  horses  hoofs  were  broken  by  means  of  the 
prancings,  the  prancmgs  of  their  mighty  ones. 

Judges. 
I  see 
Th'  insulting  tjrant  prancing  o'er  the  field, 
Strow'd  with  Rome's  citizens,  and  drench'd   in 

slaughter. 
His  horses  hoofs  wet  with  patrician  blood.  Addison. 

3.  To  move  in  a  warlike  o   showy  manner. 

We  should  neither  have  meat  to  eat,  nor  manu- 
facture to  clothe  us,  unless  we  could  prance  about 
in  coats  of  mail,  or  eat  brass.  Swift. 

To  PRANK,  pi-angk.  v.  a.  [fironken, 
Dutch.]  To  decorate;  to  dress  or  ad- 
just to  ostentation. 

Some  prank  their  ruffs,  and  others  timely  dight 
Their  gay  attire.  Spenser. 

In  wine  and  meats  she  flow'd  above  the  bank. 
And  in  excess  exceeded  her  own  might, 

In  sumptuous  tire  she  joy'd  herself  to  prank, 
But  of  her  love  too  lavish.  Spenser. 

These  are  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  0'  th'  common  mouth:  I  despise  them, 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority 
Against  all  noble  sufferance.  Shaksp. 

Your  high  self. 
The  gracious  mark  o'  th'  land,  you  have  obscur'd 
With  a  swain's  wearing;  and  me,  poor  lowly  maid. 
Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranfcs,  her  mind  attracts  my  soul. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  not  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  unhallow'd  air,  but  that  this  jugler 
Would  think  to  charm  my  judgment  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prankt  in  reason's  garb. 

Milton. 
Prank,  prangk.*°8  n.  *.    A  frolick;  a  wild 
flight;  a  ludicrous  trick;  a  mischievous 
act.     A  word  of  levity. 
Lay  home  to  him; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear 
with.  Shaksp. 

Such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness. 
Thy  lewd,  pestif 'rous  and  dissentious  pranks; 
The  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride.  Shaksp. 

They  caused  the  table  to  be  covered  and  meat 
set  on,  which  was  no  sooner  set  down,  than  in  came 
the  hai-pies,  and  played  their  accustomed  pranks. 

Raleigh. 

They  put  on  their  clothes,  and  played  all  those 

pranks  you  have  taken  notice  of.  Addison 

Pra'son,  pra'sn.  n,  s.   [5rf«o-fly,]    A  leek; 

also  a  sea  weed  as  green  as  a  leek. 

Baiii-y. 

To  PRATE,  prate,  v.  n.    l/iraten,  Dut.] 

To  talk  carelessly  and  without  weight; 

to  chatter;  to  tattle;  to  be  loquacious; 

to  prattle. 

His  knowledge  or  skill  is  in  prating  too  much. 

Tusser. 
Behold  me,  which  owe 
A  moiety  of  the  throne,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  hear.  Shaksp. 

This  starved  justice  hath  prated  to  me  of  the 
wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  feats  he  hath  done 
about  Turnbal-street;and  every  third  word  a  lie. 

Shaksp 

After  Flammock  and  the  blacksmith  had,   by 

joint  and  several  pratings,  found  tokens  of  consent 

in  the  multitude,  they  offered  themselves  to  lead 

them.  Bacon. 

Oh  listen  with  attentive  sight 
To  what  my  prating  eyes  indite!  Clcaveland. 

What  nonsense  would  the  fool  thy  master  prate. 
When  thou,  his  kaave,  can'st  talk  at  such  a  rate? 

D)-yden. 


She  first  did  wit's  prerogative  remove. 
And  made  a  fool  presume  to  prate  of  love.  Dryden. 
This  is  the  way  of  the  »vorid;  the  deaf  will  prali 
of  discords  m  musick.  JVattS. 

i^RATE,  prate,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Tat- 
tle; slight  talk;  unmeaning  loquucity. 

If  I  talk  to  him;  with  his  innocent  prate, 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead.  Shaksp. 

Would  her  innocent  prate  could  overcome  me; 
Oh!  what  a  conflict  do  i  feel.  Denham. 

Pra'tkr,  pri'iur."*  n.  s-  [from  /irate.] 
An  idle  talker;  a  chatterer. 

When  expectation  rages  in  my  blood. 
Is  this  a  time,  thou  prater?  hence,  begone. 

Souiliem. 
Pra'tingly,  pra'ting-le.*"  adv.  [from 
/irate.]  With  tittle  tattle;  with  loqua- 
city. 
FRJl'TIQUE,  prat't^^k.  n.  s.  [French; 
/irattica,  Italian.]  A  licence  for  the 
master  of  a  ship  to  traffick  in  the  ports 
of  Italy,  upon  a  certificate  that  the  place 
from  whence  he  came  is  not  annoyed 
with  any  infectious  disease.  Bailey. 

To  FRA' TTLE,  prat'tl.*^*  v.  n.  [diminu- 
tive oi  /irate.]  To  talk  lightly;  to  chat- 
ter; to  be  trivially  loquacious. 

I  pi-attle 
Something  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget.  Shaksp. 

What  the  great  ones  do,  the  less  will  prattle  of. 

Shaksp. 
A  French  woman  teaches  au  English  girl  to 
speak  and  read  French,  by  only  prattling  to  her. 

Locke. 

There  is  not  so  much  pleasure  to  have  a  child 

prattle  agreeably,  as  to  reason  well.  Locke. 

His  tongue,  his  prattling  tongue,  had  chang'd 

him  quite 

To  sooty  blackness,  from  the  purest  white.  Addison. 

A  little  lively  rustick,  trained  up  in  ignorance 

and  prejudice,  will  prattle  treason  a  whole  evening. 

Addison, 
I  must  prattle  on,  as  afore. 
And  beg  your  pardon,  yet  this  half  hour.       Prior. 

Let  cred'lous  boys  and  prattling  nurses  tell, 
How,  if  the  festival  of  Paul  be  clear, 
Plenty  from  lib'ral  horn  shall  stiow  the  year.   Gay 

Pra'ttle,  prat'tl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Empty  talk;  trifling  loquacity. 

In  a  theatre  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-gi-ac'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next. 
Thinking  his  prattle  to  be  tedious.  Shaksp. 

The  bookish  theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shaksp. 

The  insignificant  prattle  and  endless  gairulity  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools.  Glanville. 

Pra'ttler,  prat'lilr.'**' n.  5.  [from /irattle.'] 
A  trifling  talker;  a  chatterer. 
Foot  prattler!  how  thou  talk'st.  Shaksp. 

Prattler,  no  more  I  say; 
My  thoughts  must  work,  but  like  a  noiseless  sphere, 

Harmonious  peace  must  rock  them  all  the  day; 
No  room  for  prattlers  there.  Herbert. 

Pra'vity,  prav'e-t6.  n.  s.  [/iravitas,  Lat.J 
Corruption;  badness;  malignity. 

Doubt  not  but  that  sin 
Will  reign  among  them,  as  of  thee  begot. 
And  therefore  was  law  given  them,  (0  evince 
Their  natural  pravily  Milton. 

More  people  go  10  the  gibbet  for  want  of  timely 
correction,  than  upon  any  incurable  piavity  of  na- 
ture. L^  Estrange. 

I  will  shew  hnw  the  pravity  of  the  will  could  in- 
fluence the  understanding  to  a  disbelief  of  Chris- 
tianity. South 
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Prawn,  pr^wn.  n.  s.  A  small  crustaceous 
fish,  like  a  shrimp,  but  larger. 
I  bad  prawns,  and  borrowed  a  mess  of  vinegar. 

Shaksp. 
To  Phay,  pra.  x".  n.  [firier,  Fr.  prepare, 
Ital.] 

1.  To  make  petitions  to  heaven. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  witli  you;  but  I  will  not 
cat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  aor  pray  with  you. 

Shaksp. 

Pray  for  this  good  man  and  bis  issue.       Shaksp. 

Ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'st, 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes.  Sliaksp- 

I  tell  him,  we  shall  stay  here  at  least  a  month; 
and  he  heai'tily  prays  some  occasion  may  detain  us 
longer.  Shaksp. 

Is  any  sick.'  let  him  call  for  the  elders  of  the 
church,  and  let  them  pray  over  him.  James, 

Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

He  that  prays,  despaii-s  not;  but  sad  is  the  con- 
dition of  him  that  cannot  pray;  happy  are  they  that 
can,  and  do,  and  love  to  do  it.  Taylffr. 

Thou  Turnus,  shalt  atone  it  by  thy  fate. 
And  pray  to  heav'n  for  peace,  bat  pray  too  late. 

Dryden. 

He  prais'd  my  courage,  p^ay^d  for  my  success; 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country, 
To  thank  me  for  defending  e'en  his  foes.     Dryden. 

They  who  add  devotion  to  such  a  life,  must  be 
said  to  pray  as  christians,  but  live  as  heathens. 

Law. 

Should  you  pray  to  God  for  a  recoveiy,  how  rash 
would  it  be  to  accuse  God  of  not  hearing  your 
prayers,  because  you  found  your  disease  still  to 
continue.  Wake. 

2.  To  entreat;  to  ask  submissively. 

You  shall  find 
A  conqu'ror  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  kneel'd  to.  Shaksp. 

Pray  that  in  towns  and  temples  of  renown, 
The  name  of  great  Anchises  may  be  known.  Dryd. 

3.  I  Pray;  that  is,  /  pray  you  to  tell  me, 
is  a  slightly  ceremonious  form  of  intro- 
ducing a  question. 

But  1  pray,  in  this  mechanical  formation,  when 
the  ferment  was  expanded  to  the  extremities  of  the 
arteries,  why  did  it  not  break  through  the  recep- 
tacle.' Bentley. 

4.  Sometimes  only  firay  elliptically. 

Barnard  in  spirit,  sense  and  truth  abounds; 
Pray  then   what  wants  he.'    fourscore    thousand 
pounds.  Pope. 

To  Pray,  pra.  v,  a. 

1.  To  supplicate;  to  implore;  to  address 
with  submissive  petitions. 

How  much  more,  if  we  pray  him,  will  his  ear 
Be  open,  and  his  heart  to  pity  incline.'        Milton. 

2.  To  ask  for  as  a  supplicant. 

He  that  will  have  the  benefit  of  this  act,  must 
pray  a  prohibition  before  a  sentence  in  the  ecclesi- 
astical court.  Jlyliffe. 

3.  To  entreat  in  ceremony  or  form. 

Pray  my  collegue  Antonius  I  may  speak  with  him; 
And  as  you  go,  call  on  my  brother  Quintus, 
And  pray  him  with  the  tribunes  to  come  to  me. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Pra'yer,  pra'ur.^^  n.  s.  [priere.,  Fr.] 

1.  Petition  to  heaven. 

They  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addressed  them 
Again  to  sleep.  Shaksp. 

O  remember,  God! 
0  hear  her  prayer  for  them  as  now  for  us.  Shaksp. 

My  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved.  Romans- 

Unreasonable  and  absurd  ways  of  life,  whether 
in  labour  or  diversion,  whether  they  consume  our 
time  or  our  money,  are  like  unreasonable  and  ab- 
surd prayers,  and  are  as  U'uly  an  offence  to  God. 

Law. 

2.  Mode  of  petition. 


The  solemn  worship  of  God  and  Christ  is  neg- 
lected in  many  congregations;  and  instead  thereif, 
an  indigested  form  and  conception  of  extemporal 
prayer  is  used.  fVhite. 

3.  Practice  of  supplication. 
Were  he  as  famous  and  as  bold  in  war. 

As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Shaksp. 

4.  Single  formule  of  petition. 
He^'fell  to  his  devotions  on  that  behalf,  and  made 

those  two  excellent  prayers  which  were  published 
immediately  after  his  death.  Pdl. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Inutterable,  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Inspir'd.  Milton. 

No  man  can  always  have  the  same  spiritual  plea- 
sure in  his  prayers;  for  the  greatest  saints  have 
sometimes  suffered  the  banishment  of  the  heart, 
sometimes  are  fervent,  sometimes  they  feel  a  bar- 
renness of  devotion;  for  this  spirit  comes  and  goes. 

Taylor. 

5.  Entreaty;  submissive  importunity. 
Prayer  among  men   is   supposed   a  means    to 

change  the  person  to  whom  we  pray;  but  prayer  to 
God  doth  not  change  him,  but  fits  us  to  receive  the 
things  prayed  for.  Stillingfieet, 

Pra'yrrbook,  pri'ftr-book.  n.  s.  [prayer 
and  book.']  Book  of  publick  or  private 
devotions. 

Get  a  prayerhook  in  your  hand, 
And  stand  between  two  churchmen; 
For  on  that  ground  I'll  build  a  holy  descant.  Shak. 

I  know  not  the  names  or  number  of  the  family 
which  now  reigns,  farther  than  the  prayerhook  in- 
forms me.  Swift. 
Pre,  pr6.  [/zr<c,  Latin.]  A  particle  which, 
prefixed  to  words  derived  from  the 
Latin,  marks  priority  of  time  or  rank. 
To  PREACH,  pr^tsh.2"  v.  n.  [jirxdicQ, 
Latin;  prescher,  French.]  To  pronounce 
a  publick  discourse  upon  sacred  sub- 
jects. 

From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach.  Matthew. 

Prophets  preach  of  thee  at  Jerusalem  Juhemiah. 

It  is  evident  in  the  apostles  preaching  at  Jeru- 
salem and  elsewhere,  that  at  the  first  proposal  of 
the  truth  of  Christ  to  them,  and  the  doctrine  of  re- 
pentance, whole  multitudes  received  the  faith,  and 
came  in.  Hammond. 

Divinity  would  not  pass  the  yard  and  loom,  the 
forge  or  anvil,  nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an 
easier  supplementary  trade,  by  those  that  disliked 
the  pains  of  their  own  -  Decay  of  Piety. 

As  he  was  sent  by  his  father,  so  were  the  apostles 
commissioned  by  himjjto  preach  to  the  gentile  world. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

The  shape  of  our  cathedral  is  not  proper  for  our 
preaching  auditories,  but  rather  the  figure  of  an 
amphitheatre  with  galleries.  Graunt. 

To  Preach,  prdtsh.  v.  a. 

1.  To  proclaim  or  publish   in    religious 
orations. 

The  jews  of  Thessalonica  had  knowledge,  that 
the  word  of  God  was  preached  of  Paul.  .Acts. 

He  decreed  to  commissionate  messengers  to 
preach  this  covenant  to  all  mankind.       Hammond. 

2.  To  inculcate  publickly;  to  teach  with 
earnestness. 

There  is  not  any  thing  publickly  notified,  but  we 
may  properly  say  it  is  preached.  Hooker. 

He  oft  to  them  preach''d 
Conversion  and  repentance,  Milton. 

Can  they  preach  up  equality  of  birth. 
And  tell  us  how  we  all  began  from  earth.'  Dryden. 

Among  the  rest,  the  rich  Galesus  lies, 
A  good  old  man  while  peace  he  preachH  in  vain. 
Amidst  the  madness  of  th'  unruly  train.      Dryden. 
Preach,  pr^tsh.  n.  s.  [firesche,  Fr.  from 
the   verb.]    A  discourse;   a   religious 
oration.     Not  in  use. 


This  oversight  occasioned  the  French  spitefully 

to  term  religion  in   that  sort  exercised,   a  mere 

preach.  Hooker. 

Prea'cher,  pr^tsh'ilr.«*  n.  s.  [firencheur^ 

Fr.  from  preach.] 

1.  One   who  discourses    publickly   upon 
religiovis  subjects. 

The  Lord  gave  the  word;  great  was  the  company 
of  the  preachers.  Psalms. 

You  may  hear  the  sound  of  a  preacher^s  voice, 
when  you  cannot  distinguish  what  he  saith.  Bacon. 

Here  lies  a  truly  honest  man, 
One  of  those  few  that  in  this  town 
Honour  all  preachers;  hear  their  own.       Crasftoio. 

2.  One  who    inculcates   any    thing    with 
earnestness  and  vehemence. 

No  preacher  is  listened  to  but  Time,  which  gives 
us  the  same  train  of  thought,  that  elder  people  have 
tried  in  vain  to  put  into  our  heads  before.  Swift. 
Prea'chment,  pr6tsh'm^nt.  n.  a.  [from 
preach.]  A  sermon  mentioned  in  con- 
tempt; a  discourse  affectedly  solemn. 

Was't  you,  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 

Shcksp. 
All  this  is  but  a  preachment  upon  the  text. 

VEstrange. 
PRE'AMBLE,   pre'am-bl.ooe  n.  s.   [pre- 
ambule,  Fr.]    Something  previous;  in- 
troduction; preface. 

How  were  it  possible  that  the  church  should  any 
way  else  with  such  ease  and  certainty  |)rovide,  that 
none  of  her  children  may,  as  Adam,  dissemble  that 
wretchedness,  the  penitent  confession  whereof  is  so 
necessary  a  preamble,  especially  to  common  prayer? 

Hooker. 
Truth  as  in  this  we  do  not  violate,  so  neither  is 
the  same  gain-say ed  or  crossed,  no  not  in  those  very 
preambles  placed  before  certain  readings,  wherein 
the  steps  of  the  Latin  serv^iebook  have  been  some- 
what too  nearly  followed.  Hooker. 
Doors  shut,  visits  forbidden,  and  divers  contesta- 
tions with  the  queen,  ail  preambles  of  ruin.,  though 
now  and  then  he  did  wring  out  some  petty  content- 
ments.  Wotion. 
This  preamble  to  that  history  was  not  improper 
for  this  relation.                                       Clarendon. 

With  preambles  sweet 
Of  charming  symphony  they  introduce 
Their  sacred  song,  and  waken  raptures  high. 

Milton. 
I  will  not  detain  you  with  a  long  preamble. 

Dryden, 
Prea'mbulary,  pr^-Sm'bu-l^r-^.  >    adj. 
Prea'mbulous,  pr^-am'bu-liis.      ^  [from 
preamble.]     Previous.      Not     in     use, 
though  not  inelegant. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion, 
but  destroyeth  the  principle  preambulous  unto  all 
belief,  and  puts  upon  us  the  remotest  error  from 
truth.  Brown. 

Preapprehe'nsion,  pr6-Sp-pr^-h^n'shfin. 
n.  s.  [pre  and  apfirehend.]  An  opinion 
formed  before  examination. 

A  conceit  not  to  be  made  out  by  ordinary  eyes, 

but  such  as  regarding  the  clouds:  behold  them  in 

shapes  conformable  to  preapprehensions.       Brown. 

Prease,  preze.  n.  s.  Press;  crowd.  Spens. 

See  Press.   Obsolete. 

A  ship  into  the  sacred  seas. 
New-built,  now  launch  we;  and  from  out  our  preaat 
Chuse  two  and  fifty  youths.  Chapman, 

Prea'sing,  prfe'zing.  part.  adj.  Crowrling. 

S/if  riser. 
Pre'bend,  pr^b'^nd.  n.  s.  [prabenda,  low 

L.2LX.  prebeiide,  Fr.] 
1 .  A  stipend  granted  in  cathedral  churches. 
His  excellency  gave  the  doctor  a  prebend  in  St. 
Patrick's  cathedral.  Swift* 
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2.  Sometimes,  but  improperly,  a  stipen- 
diary of  a  cathedral;  a  prebendary. 

Deans  and  canons,  or  prebends  of  cathedral 
churches,  in  their  first  institution,  were  of  great  use, 
to  be  of  counsel  with  the  bishop.  Bacon. 

Pre'bendary,     prSb'6n-d^r-e.**-     n.     s. 
[/trebendariua,  Lat.]  A  stipendiary  of  a 
cathedral. 
To  lords,  to  principals,  to  prebendaries.  Hubbard. 
I  bequeath  to  the  reverend  Mr.  Grattan,  pre- 
bendary of  St.  Audeon's,  my  gold  bottle-screw. 

Swift. 
PRECA'RIOUS,  pr^-ki're-eis.  adj.  [fire- 
carhia,  Latin;  /trecaire,  French.]  De- 
pendent; uncertain,  because  depending 
on  the  will  of  another;  held  by  courtesy; 
changeable  or  alienable  at  the  pleasure 
of  another.  No  word  is  more  unskil- 
fully used  than  this  with  its  derivatives. 
It  is  used  for  uncertain  in  all  its  senses; 
but  it  only  means  uncertain,  as  depen- 
dent on  others:  thus  there  are  authors 
who  mention  the  precariousness  of  an 
account,  of  the  nveather,  of  a  die. 

What  subjects  will  precarious  kings  regard? 
A  beggar  speaks  too  softly  to  be  heard.        Dryden. 

Those  who  live  under  an  arbitraiy  tyrannick 
power,  have  no  other  law  but  the  will  of  their 
prince,  and  consequently  no  privileges  but  what  are 
precarious.  Mdison. 

This  little  happiness  is  so  very  precarious,  that  it 
wholly  depends  on  the  will  of  others.        Spectator. 

He  who  rejoices  in  the  strength  and  beauty  of 
youth,  should  consider  by  how  precarious  a  tenure 
he  holds  these  advantages,  that  a  thousand  acci- 
dents may  before  the  next  dawn  lay  all  these  glories 
in  the  dust.  Rogers. 

Preca'riously,  pr^-ki'ri-ds-l^.  adv. 
[[from  firecarious.2  Uncertainly  by  de- 
pendence; dependently;  at  the  pleasure 
of  others. 

If  one  society  cannot  meet  or  convene  together, 
without  the  leave  or  licence  of  the  other  society, 
nor  treat  or  enact  any  thing  relative  to  their  own 
society,  without  the  leave  and  authority  of  the 
other;  then  is  that  society,  in  a  manner,  dissolved, 
and  subsists  precariously  upon  the  mere  will  and 
pleasure  of  the  other.  Lesley. 

Our  scene  precariously  subsists  too  long 
On  French  translation  and  Italian  song: 
Dare  to  have  sense  yourselves;  assert  the  stage, 
Be  justly  warm'd  with  your  own  native  rage.  Pope. 

Preoa'riousness,  pr^-ka're-us-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  precarious.^  Uncertainty;  depen- 
dence on  others.  The  following  passage 
from  a  book,  otherwise  elegantly  wrii- 
ten,  affords  an  example  of  the  impro- 
priety mentioned  at  the  word  preca- 
rious. 

Most  consumptive  people  die  of  the  dischai-ge 
they  spit  up,  which,  with  the  precariousness  of  the 
symptoms  of  an  oppressed  diaphragm  from  a  mere 
lodgment  of  extravasated  matter,  render  the  opera- 
tion but  little  adviseable.  Shu'i-j). 

J*recau'tion,  pr6-kaw'shfln.  n.  s.  [pre- 
caution,  Trench;  from  /ircccoutus,  Lat.j 
Preservative  caution;  preventive  mea- 
sures. 

Unless  our  ministers  have  strong  assurances  of 
his  falling  in  with  the  grand  alliance,  or  not  oppo- 
sing it,  they  cannot  be  too  circumspect  and  speedy 
in  taking  their  precautions  against  any  contrary  re- 

^  solution.  Addison. 

To  Precau'tion,  pre-kiw'shiin.  v.  a. 
{Jirccautioner,  French;  from  the  noun.j 
To  warn  beforehand. 
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By  the  disgraces,  diseases  and  beggary  of  hope- 
ful young  men  brought  to  ruin,  he  may  be  precaur 
tioned.  .,,    ,   ,       ^'"')'- 

Preceda'neous,  prds-e-dane-us.  adj. 
[This  word  is,  I  believe,  mistaken  by 
the  author  for  prcecidancous;  practda- 
neus,  Latin,  cut  or  slain  before.  Nor  is 
it  used  here  in  its  proper  sense.]  Pre- 
vious; antecedent. 

That  priority  of  particles  of  simple  matter,  influx 
of  the  heavens  and  prepaiation  of  matter  might  be 
antecedent  and  precedaneous,  not  only  in  ordei^  but 
in  time,  to  their  ordinary  productions.  Hale. 

To  Prece'de,  pre-sMe'.  v.  a.  \_pr<zcedo, 
Lat.  prcceder,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  go  before  in  order  of  time. 

How  are  we  happy,  still  in  fear  of  harm? 
But  harm  precedes  not  sin.  Milton. 

Arius  and  Pclagius  durst  provoke. 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.       Dryden. 

The  ruin  of  a  state  is  generally  preceded  by  an 
universal  degeneracy  of  manners  and  contempt  of 
religion.  Swift. 

2.  To  go  before  according  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  rank. 

Prece'dence,  pre-s6'd^nse,  ?  '"■-  «-[from 
Prece'dency,  pr6-se'd^n-s6.  5    prtzeedo, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  state  of  going  before;  pri- 
ority. 

2.  Something  going  before;  something 
past.  Not  used. 

I  do  not  like,  but  yet  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence-  Shaksp. 

It  is  an  epilogue  or  discourse,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  before  been  fain. 

Shaksp. 

3.  Adjustment  of  place. 

Among  the  laws  touching  precedence  in  Justinian, 
divers  are,  that  have  not  yet  been  so  received  every 
where  by  custom.  Selden. 

The  constable  and  marshal  had  cognizance 
touching  the  rights  of  place  and  precedence.    Hale. 

4.  The  foremost  place  in  ceremony. 

None  sure  will  claim  in  hell 
Precedence;  none,  whose  portion  is  small 
Of  present  pain,  that  with  ambitious  mind 
Will  covet  more.  Millon. 

The  royal  olive  accompanied  him  with  all  his 
court,  and  always  gave  him  the  precedency.  Howel. 

That  person  hardly  will  be  found. 
With  gracious  form  and  equal  virtue  crown'd; 
Yet  if  another  could  precedence  claim. 
My  tixt  desires  could  find  no  fairer  aim.     Dryden. 

5.  Superiority. 
Books  will  furnish  him,  and  give  him  light  and 

precedency  enough  to  go  befwe  a  young  follower. 

Locke. 

Being  distracted  with  diffprent  desires,  the  next 

inquiry  will  be,  which  of  them  has  the  precedency, 

in  determining  the  will  to  the  next  action.     Locke. 

Prece'dent,  pre-se'a6iiL.  uuj.  \Jirecedent, 
Fr.  pracedens,  Latin.]  Former;  going 
before. 

Do  it  at  once. 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurpos'd.  Shaksp. 

Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us, 
What  levity's  in  youth.  Shaksp- 

When  you  work  by  the  imagination  of  another, 
it  is  necessary  that  he,  by  whom  \ou  work,  have  a 
precedent  opinion  of  you,  that  you  can  do  strange 
things.  Bacon 

Hippocrates,  in  his  prognosticks,  doth  make 
good  observations  of  the  diseases  that  ensue  upon 
the  nature  of  the  precederU  four  seasons  of  the  year 

Bacon. 

The  world,  or  any  part  thereof,  could  not  be 

precedent  to  the  creation  of  man.  Hale. 
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Truths,  absolutely  necessary  to  salvation,  are  so 
cleaily  revealed,  that  we  cannot  err  in  them,  unless 
we  be  notoriously  wanting  to  ourselves;  herein  the 
fault  of  the  judgment  isVetolved  into  a  precednxt 
default  in  the  will.  South. 

Pre'cedent,  pr^s's^-d^nt.  n.  s.  [The  ad- 
jective has  the  accent  on  the  second 
syllable,  the  substantive  on  tlie  first.] 
Any  thing  that  is  a  rule  or  example  to 
future  times;  any  thing  done  before  of 
the  same  kind. 

Examples  for  cases  can  but  direct  as  precedents 
only.  Hooker. 

Eleven  hours  I've  spent  to  write  it  over, 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing.        Shaksp. 

No  pow'r  in  Venice 
Can  alter  a  decree  establish'd: 
'Twill  be  recorded  for  a  precedent; 
And  many  an  errour,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state.  Shaksp. 

God',  in  the  administration  of  his  justice,  is  not 
tied  to  precedents,  and  we  cannot  argue,  that  the 
providences  of  God  towards  other  nations  shall  be 
conformable  to  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  Is- 
rael. Tillotson. 

Such  precedents  are  numberless;  we  draw 
Our  right  from  custom;  custom  is  a  law.  Granville. 

PRECE'DENTLY,pre-s6'd^nt-le.  adv.  [from 

precedent,  adj.]   Beforehand. 
Prece'ntor,  pre-sen'tur.^^"  n.  s.  [finecen- 
tor,  Lat.  precenteur,  Fr.]  He  that  lesds 
the  choir. 

Follow  this  precentor  of  ours,  in  blessing  and 
magnifying  that  God  of  all  grace,  and  never  yield- 
ing to  those  enemies,  which  he  died  to  give  us  pow- 
er to  resist  and  overcome.  Hammond. 
PRE'CEPT,  pre'sdpt."^  n.  s.  [precepte, 
Fr.  priece/itum,  Lat.]  A  rule  authorita- 
tively given;  a  mandate;  a  command- 
ment; a  direction. 

The  custom  of  lessons  furnishes  the  very  simplest 
and  rudest  sort  with  infallible  axioms  and  precepts 
of  sacred  truth,  delivered  even  in  the  very  letter  of 
the  law  of  God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  sufficient,  that  painting  be  acknowledged  for 
an  art;  for  it  follows  that  no  arts  are  without  their 
precepts.  Dryden. 

A  precept  or  commandment  consists  in,  and  has 
respect  to,  some  moral  point  of  doctrine,  viz.  such 
as  concerns  oui*  manners,  and  our  inwai'd  and  out- 
ward good  behaviour.  ^iyliffe, 
Prece'ptial,  pre-sep'shal.  adj.  [from 
precept.'^  Consisting  of  precepts.  Not 
in  use. 

Men 
Can  counsel,  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preccptial  medicine  to  rage; 
Fetter  sirong  madness  in  a  silken  thread. 
Charm  acb  with  air,  and  agony  with  words.  Shaksp. 
Prece'ptive,  pre-sep'tiv.^^"  adj.  [^prece/t- 
tivus,haiin;  (rom  precept.^  Containing 
precepts;  giving  precepts. 

The  ritual,  the  preceptive,  the  prophetick,  and  all 
other  parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously, 
most  religiously  guarded  by  them. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  it  is  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which,  in  respect  of  the  rewards,  and 
the  manner  of  proposing  them,  is  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  lesson  given  us  here,  ispreceptiye  to  us  not  to 
do  any  thing  liut  upon  due  consideration 

L'' Estrange. 
Prece'ptor,  pre-sep'tl^r.'''8  n.  s.  {jirecep- 
tor,  Latin;  precepteitr,  Fr.]  A  teacher; 
a  tutor. 
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Passiooatc  cliiding  carries  rough  language  with 
it,  and  the  names  that  parents  and  preceptors  give 
children,  they  will  not  be  ashamed  to  bestow  on 
others.  Locke. 

It  was  to  thee,  great  Stagyrite,  unknown, 
And  thy  preceptor  of  divine  renown.  Blackmore. 
Prece'ssion,  pre-s6sh'\in.  n.  s.  [from  /irce- 
cedo,/iracessu8i  Lat.]  The  act  of  going 
before. 
Preci'nct,  pr^-sinkt'.  7i.  s.  [^/iracinctus, 
Lat.]  Outward  limit;  boundary. 

The  main  body  of  the  sea  being  one,  yet  within 
divers  precincts,  hath  divers  names;  so  the  catho- 
lick  church  is  in  like  sort  divided  into  a  number  of 
distinct  societies.  Hooker. 

This  is  the  manner  of  God's  dealing  with  those 
that  have  lived  within  the  precincts  of  the  church, 
they  shall  be  condemned  for  the  very  want  of  true 
faith  and  repentance.  Perkins. 

Through  all  restraint  broke  loose,  he  wings  his 
way 
Not  far  offheav'n,  in  the  precincts  of  light, 
Directly  towards  the  new  created  world.     Milton. 
Precio'sity,  pr^-sh^-os'd-tc.s^*  n.  s.  [from 
/iretiosus,  Lat.J 

1.  Value;  preciousness. 

2.  Any  thing  of  high  price.  Not  used  in 
either  sense. 

The  index  or  forefinger  was  too  naked  whereto 
to  commit  their  preciosities,  and  hath  the  tuition  of 
the  thumb  scarce  unto  the  second  joint.       Brown. 
Barbarians  seem  to  exceed  them  in  the  curiosity 
of  their  application  of  these  preciosities.  JMore. 

PRE'CIOUS,  presh'Cis."?  adj.  [precieua:, 
Fr.  /ireliosus,  Lat.J 

1.  Valuable;  being  of  great  worth. 

Many  things,  which  are  most  precious,  are  neg- 
lected, only  because  the  value  of  them  lieth  hid. 

Hooker. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife  and  children, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  love, 
Without  leave  taking.'  Sliaksp. 

I  never  saw 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one  that  promised  nought 
But  begg'ry  and  poor  luck.  Shaksp. 

These  virtues  are  the  hidden  beauties  of  a  soul, 
ivhich  make  it  lovely  and  precious  in  his  sight,  from 
whom  no  secrets  are  concealed.  Spectator. 

2.  Costly;  of  great  price:  as,  a  precious 
s(one. 

Let  none  admire 
That  riches  grow  in  hell;  that  soil  may  best 
Deserve  the  precious  bane.  Milton. 

3.  Worthless.  An  epithet  of  contempt  or 
irony. 

More  of  the  same  kind,  concerning  these  preciom 

saints  amongst  the  Turks,  may  be  seen  in  Pietro 

della  Valle.  Locke. 

Pre'ciously,  presh'ds-1^.  adv.  [from/zre- 

cious.'] 

1.  Valuably;  to  a  great  price. 

2.  Contemptibly.  In  irony. 
Pre'ciousness,  pr^sh'us-nds.  n.  s.  [froin 

precious.~\  Valuableness;  worth;  price. 

lis  preciousness  equalled  the  price  of  pearls. 

Wilkins. 
PRE'CIPICE,  prds'sd-pis."2  n.  5.  [pra- 
cipitium^  Lat.  precipice^  Fr.J    A  head- 
long steep;  a  fall  perpendicular  without 
gradual  declivity. 

You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  vvoo  your  own  destruction.  Shaksp. 

Where  the  water  dasheth  more  against  the  bot- 
tom, there  it  moveth  more  swiftly  and  more  in  pre- 
cipice ;  for  in  the  breaking  of  the  waves  there  is  ever 
Si  precipice.  Bacon. 

I  ere  long  that  precipice  must  tread. 
Whence  none  return,  that  leads  unto  the  dead. 

Sandys, 


No  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes.      Denham. 

Swift  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes. 
And  sinks  in  minutes,  which  in  ages  rose.  Lh-yden. 

His  gen'rous  mind  the  fair  ideas  drew 
Of  fame  and  honour,  which  in  dangei-s  lay; 

Where  wealth,  like  fruit,  on  precipices  grew. 
Not  to  be  gather'd  but  by  birds  of  prey.      Dryden. 

Drink  as  much  as  you  can  get;  because  a  good 
coachman  never  drives  so  well  as  when  he  is  drunk; 
and  then  shew  your  skill,  by  driving  to  an  inch  by 
a.  precipice.  Swift. 

Preci'pitance,  pr^-sip'p<i-taase.    >         ^ 
Preci'pitancy,  pr^-sip'pe-tan-s^.  5 
[from  /irecipitant.']     Rash  haste;  bead- 
long  hurry. 

Thither  they  haste  with  glad  precipitance.  Milt. 

'Tis  not  likely  that  one  of  a  thousand  such  preci- 
pitancies should  be  crowned  with  so  unexpected  an 
issue.  Glanville. 

As  the  chymist,  by  catching  at  it  too  soon,  lost 
the  philosophical  elixir,  so  precipitancy  of  our  un- 
derstanding is  an  occasion  of  error.  Glanville. 

We  apply  present  remedies  according  unto  indi- 
cations, respecting  rather  the  acutencss  of  disease 
and  precipitancy  of  occasion,  than  the  rising  or  set- 
ting of  stai's.  Broton. 

Hurried  on  by  the  precipitancy  of  youth,  i  took 
this  opportunity  to  send  a  letter  to  the  secretary. 

Swifc. 

A  rashness  and  precipitance  of  judgment,  and 

hastiness  to  believe  something  on  one  side  or  the 

other,  plunges  us  into  many  errors.  Watts. 

Preci'pitant,  pr^-sip'pe-tant.  adj.  \jira- 

cifiitans.)  Lat.] 

1.  Falling  or  rushing  headlong. 

Without  longer  pause. 
Downright  into  the  world's  first  region  throws 
His  flight  predpitarU.  Milton. 

The  birds  heedless  while  they  strain 
Their  tuneful  throats,  the  tow'ring  heavy  lead 
O'ertakes  their  speed;  they  leave  their  little  lives 
Above  the  clouds,  precipitant  to  earth.         Philips. 

2.  Hasty;  urged  with  violent  haste. 

Should  he  return,  that  troop  so  blithe  and  bold. 
Precipitant  in  fear,  would  wing  their  flight, 
And  curse  their  cumbrous  pride's  unwieldy  weight. 

Pope. 

3.  Rashly  hurried. 

The  commotions  in  Ireland  were  so  sudden  and 
so  violent,  that  it  was  hard  to  discern  the  rise,  or 
apjJy  a  remedy  to  that  precipitant  rebellion. 

King  Charles. 

Preci'pitantly,  pre-sip'p^-lant-16.  adv. 
[from  precipitant.']  In  headlong  haste; 
in  a  tumultuous  hurry. 

To  PRECI'PITATE,  pre-s!p'p6-t4te.  v. 
a.  \_pr(£cifiito^  hdit.  firecipiter,  br.  in  all 
the  senses.] 

1 .  To  throw  headlong. 

She  had  a  king  to  her  son-in-law,  yet  was,  upon 
dark  and  unknown  reasons,  precipitated  and  banish- 
ed the  world  into  a  nunnery.  Bacon. 

Ere  vengeance 
Precipitate  thee  with  augmented  pain.        Milton. 
They  were  wont,  upon  a  supei-stition,  to  precipi- 
tate a  man  from  some  high  cliff  into  the  sea,  tying 
about  him  with  stiings  many  great  fowls.   Wilkins. 
The  goddess  guides  her  son,  and  turns  him  from 
the  light. 
Herself  involv'd  in  clouds,  predpitates  her  flight. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  urge  on  violently. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarting  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound, 
PrecipUates  her  flight.  Dryden. 

3.  To  hasten  unexpectedly. 

Short  intermittent  and  swift  recurrent  pains  do 
precipitate  patients  into  consumptions.        Harvey. 

4.  To  hurry  blindly  or  rashly. 


As  for  having  them  obnoxious  to  ruin,  if  they  be 
of  fearful  natures,  it  may  do  well;  but  if  they  be 
daring,  it  may  pruipitale  their  designs,  and  prove 
dangerous.  Bacon. 

Dear  Erythraja,  let  not  such  blind  fury 
Precipitate  your  thoughts,  nor  set  them  working 
Till  time  shall  lend  them  better  means 
Than  lost  complaints.  DeiUiam. 

5.  To  throw  to  the  bottom.  A  term  of 
chymistry  opposed  to  sublime. 

Gold  endures  a  vehement  fire  long  without  any 
change,  and  after  it  has  been  divided  by  conosive 
liquors  into  invisible  paits,  yet  may  presently  be 
precipitated,  so  as  to  appear  again  in  its  own  form. 

Grew . 
To  Preci'pitate,  pr6-sip'pd-tite.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  fall  headlojig. 

Had'st  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer  feathers, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver  like  an  egg.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  fail  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment  in 
chymistry. 

By  strong  water  every  metal  will  precipitate. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  hasten  without  just  preparation. 
Neither  did  the  rebels  spoil  the  country,  neither 

on  the  other  side  did  their  forces  increase,  which 
might  hasten  him  to  precipitate  and  assail  them. 

Bacon. 
Preci'pitate,  pr^-sip'p^-tat.^*  adj.  [from 
the  verb."" 

1.  Steeply  falling. 

Barcephas  saith,  it  was  necessary  this  paradise 
should  be  set  at  such  a  height,  because  the  four 
rivers,  bad  they  not  fallen  so  precipitate,  could  not 
have  had  sufficient  force  to  thrust  themselves  under 
the  great  ocean.  Raleigh. 

W  hen  the  full  stores  their  ancient  bounds  disdain , 
Precipitate  the  furious  torrent  flows; 
In  vain  would  speed  avoid,  or  strength  oppose. 

Prior. 

2.  Headlong;  hasty;  rashly  hasty. 

The  archbishop,  too  precipitate  in  pressing  the 
reception  of  that  which  he  thought  a  reformation, 
paid  dearly  for  it.  Clarendon. 

3.  Hasty;  violent. 

Mr  Gay  died  of  a  mortification  of  the  bowels; 
it  was  the  most  precipitate  case  I  ever  knew,  having 
cut  him  oflfin  three  days.  .Arbuthnot. 

Preci'pitate,  pr^-sip'pe-tat.^*  n.  s  A  cor- 
rosive medicine  made  by  precipitating 
mercury. 

As  the  escar  separated,  I  rubbed  the  super-excre- 
scence with  the  vitriol  stone,  or  sprinkled  it  with 
precipitate.  Wiseman. 

Preci'pitately,  pr^-sip'p&-t5t-16.  adv. 
[from  firecipitate.] 

1.  Headlong;  steeply  down. 

2.  Hastily;  in  blind  hurry. 

It  may  happen  to  those  who  vent  praise  or  cen- 
sure too  precipitately,  as  it  did  to  an  English  poet, 
who  celebrated  a  nobleman  for  erecting  Dryden's 
monument,  upon  a  promise  which  he  forgot,  till  it 
was  done  by  another.  Swift. 

Not  so  bold  Arnall;  with  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  sinks,  per.ipitately  dull.  Pope. 

Precipita'tion,  pre-sip-p6-ta'sh6n.  n.  s. 
[/irecifiiCadon,  Fr.  from  precifntate.~\ 

1.  The  act  of  throwing  headlong. 

Let  them  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
That  the  precipitalion  might  down-stretch 
Below  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  1  still 
Be  this  to  them.  Shaksp. 

2.  Violent  motion  downward. 

Thai  could  never  happen  from  any  other  cause 
than  the  hurry,  precipitation,  and  rapid  motion  of 
the  water,  returning  at  the  end  of  the  deluge  to- 
wards the  sea.  Woodward. 

3.  Tumultuous  hurry;  blind  haste. 
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Her*  is  none  of  the  hurry  and  prreipUation,  none 
of  the  blustering  and  violence,  which  must  have  at- 
tended those  siippoiititious  changes.        Woodtcard. 
4,.  In  chymisiry,  subsidency:  contrary  to 
sublima'ion. 

Separation  is  vrrought  by  yrecipilation  or  subli- 
mation; that  is,  a  calling  of  the  parts  up  or  down, 
which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  Bacon. 

The  jn-ecipitation  o{  the  vegetative  matter,  after 
the  deluge,  and  the  burying  it  iu  tlie  strata  under- 
neath amongst  the  sand,  was  to  refrench  the  iuxurj- 
of  the  productions  of  the  earth,  which  had  been  so 
ungratefully  abused  by  its  former  inhabitants. 

Woodward. 

Prkci'pitous,  pr6-sip^p6-lus.  adj.  yirceci- 
/ii(es,  Lat.] 

1.  Headlong;  steep. 

Monarchy,  together  with  me,  could  not  but  be 
dashed  in  pieces  by  such  a  precipitous  fall  as  they 
intended.  A'iiig  Charles. 

2.  Hasiv;  sudden. 

Though  the  attempts  of  some  have  been  precipi- 
tous, aiid  their  enquiries  so  audacious  as  to  have 
lost  themselves  in  attempts  above  humanity,  yet 
have  the  enquiries  of  most  defected  by  the  way. 

Brown. 

How  precious  the  time  is,  how  precipitous  the 
occasion,  how  many  thiugs  to  he  done  in  their  just 
season,  after  once  a  ground  is  in  order.       Evelyn. 

3.  Risii;  iieady. 

Thus  frain'd  for  ill,  he  loos'd  our  triple  hold, 
Advice  unsafe,  precipitous  and  bold.  Dryden. 

PRECI'SK  pr^-sUe'.-*'^'  adj.  [^/irecis,  Fr. 
firacisus,  Lat.j 

1.  Exact;  strict;  nice;  having  strict  and 
determinate  limitations. 

Means  more  durable  to  preserve  the  laws  of  God 
from  oblivion  and  corruption  grew  in  use,  not  with- 
out precise  direction  from  God  himself        Hooker. 

You'll  not  bear  a  letter  for  me;  you  stand  upon 
your  honour;  why,  thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is 
as  much  as  I  can  do  to  keep  the  term  of  mine  ho- 
nour precise.  Shaksp. 

The  state  hath  given  you  license  to  stay  on  land 
six  weeks,  and  let  it  not  trouble  you  if  your  occa- 
sions ask  farther  time;  for  the  law  in  this  point  is 
not  precise.  Bacon. 

Let  us  descend  from  tliis  top 
Of  speculation ;  for  the  hour  precise 
Exacts  our  parting.  MiUon. 

In  humau  actions  there  are  no  degrees  and  pre- 
cise natural  limits  described,  but  a  latitude  is  in- 
dulged. Ta'jlor. 

The  reasonings  must  be  precise,  though  the  prac- 
tice may  admit  of  great  latitude.  .Srbuthnot. 

The  precise  difference  between  a  compound  and 
collective  idea  is  this,  that  a  compound  idea  unites 
things  of  a  different  kind,  bat  a  collective,  thiugs 
of  the  same  kind.  Watts. 

2.  Fornnal;   finical;  solemnly  and  super- 
stitiously  exact. 

The  raillery  of  the  wits  in  king  Charles  the  se- 
cond's reign,  upon  every  thing  which  they  called 
precise,  was  carried  to  so  great  an  extravagance, 
that  it  almost  put  all  Christianity  out  of  counte- 
nance. Mdison. 
Pkeci'sely,  pr^-sise'le.  adv.  [from  /ire- 

cise  3 
1.   Exactly;  nicely;  accurately. 

Doth  it  follow,  that  all  things  in  the  church,  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least,  are  unholy,  which  the  Lord 
hath  not  himself  precisely  instituted.'  Hooker. 

When  the  Lord  had  once  precisely  set  down  a 
form  of  executing  that  wherein  we  are  to  serve  him 
the  fault  appeareth  greater  to  do  that  which  weaie' 
not,  than  not  to  do  that  which  we  are  comm;mded. 

Hooktr. 
He  knows. 
He  cannot  so  preciuty  weed  this  land 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion, 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends.    Shaksp,  \ 
VOL.  U. 
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■Where  more  of  these  orders  than  one  shall  be  set 
in  several  stories,  there  must  be  an  exquisite  care 
to  place  the  columns  precisely  one  over  another. 

^  Wotton. 

In  his  track  my  warj-  feet  have  slept, 
His  undeclioed  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

The  rule,  to  Ond  the  age  of  the  moon,  cannot 
shew  precisely  an  exact  account  of  the  moon,  be- 
cause of  the  inequality  of  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  of  the  moon.  Holder. 

Measuring  the  diameter  of  the  fifth  dark  circle, 
I  found  it  the  fifth  part  of  an  inch  precise/y.  J^ewton. 
2.  With  superstitious  formality;  with  too 
much  scrupulosity;  with  troublesome 
ceremony. 
Preci'seness,  pre-sisc'nes.  n.  s.  [from 
/irecine.^  Exactness;  rigid  nicety. 

I  will  distinguish  the  cases;  though  give  me  leave, 
in  the  handling  of  them,  not  to  sever  them  with  too 
much  preciseness.  Bacon. 

When  you  have  fixed  proper  houi-s  for  particular- 
studies,  keep  to  them,  not  with  a  superstitious  pi  e- 
ciseness,  but  with  some  good  degrees  of  a  regular 
constancy.  '*  ""*■ 

Preci'sian,  pr6-sizh'6-an.»*  n.  s.  [from 
/irecise.^ 

1.  One  who  limits  or  restrains. 

Though  love  use  reason  for  his  precisian,  he  ad- 
mits him  not  for  his  counsellor.  Hhaksp. 

2.  One  who  is  superstitiously  rigorous. 

These  men,  for  all  the  world,like  ourprecisiaHsbe, 
W'ho  for  some  cross  or  saint  they  in  the  window  see, 
Will  pluck  down  all  the  church.  Drayton. 

A  profane  person  calls  a  man  of  piety  a  precisiflii. 

Watts. 
Preci'siox,  pre-sizh'un.  n.  s.  \_/irecisio72, 
Fr.]   Exact  limitation. 

He  that  thinks  of  being  in  general,  thinks  never 
of  any  particular  species  of  being;  unless  he  can 
tliink  of  it  with  and  without  precision  at  tlie  same 
time.  Locke. 

I  have  left  out  the  utmost  precisions  of  fractions 
in  these  computations  as  not  necessaiy;  these  whole 
numbers  shewing  well  enough  the  difference  of  the 
value  of  icuineas.  Locke. 

I  was  unable  to  treat  this  part  more  in  detail, 
without  sacrificing  pei-spicuity  to  ornament,  without 
wandering  from  the  precision,  or  breaking  the  chain 
of  reasoning.  Pope. 

Preci  iivE,  pre-si'slv.*''^  arf/.  [from /ir<£- 
cisus,  Latin.]  Exactly  limiting,  by  cut- 
ting off  all  that  is  not  absolutely  rela- 
tive to  the  present  purpose. 

Precisire  abstraction  is  when  we  consider  those 
things  apart,  which  cannot  really  exist  apart;  as 
when  we  consider  mode,  without  considering  its 
substance  or  subject.  Watts. 

To  PRtcLu'DE,  pre-klude'.  v.  a.  \jir£clu- 
do.,  Latin.]  To  shut  out  or  hinder  by 
some  anticipttion. 

This  much  will  obviate  and  preclude  the  objec- 
tions of  our  adversaries,  that  we  do  not  determine 
the  final  cause  of  the  systematical  parts  of  the 
world,  merely  as  they  have  respect  to  the  exigen- 
cies or  convcniencies  of  life.  Bentley. 

If  you  once  allow  them  such  an  acceptation  of 
chance,  you  have  precluded  yourself  from  any  more 
reasoning  against  them.  Benttey. 

1  fear  there  will  be  no  way  left  to  tell  jou,  that 
I  entirely  esteem  you;  none  but  that  which  no  bills 
can  preclude,  and  no  king  can  prevent.  Pope. 

FRECO'CIOUS,  pre-k6'sh)is.>"  adj. 
[/trarocis,  Lat  firecose,  F>.]  Ripe  be- 
fore the  time. 

Many  precocious  trees,  and  such  as  have  their 
spring  iu  the  winter,  may  be  found  in  most  p.uis. 

Brown. 

i^RECo'ciTY,    pri-kos's^-!^     n.    .1.   [iVom 

/irecocious.'\    Ripeness  belore  the  time. 

3c 
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I  Some  impute  the  cause  of  his  fall  to  a  pncccnu  oi 
spirit  and  valour  in  him;  and  that  therefore  some 
infectious  southern  air  did  blast  him.  Hmcel 

To  Prec'o'gitate,  pr6-k6d'je-teite.  v.  c 
\jiracogito,  Lat.]  To  consider  or  scheme 
beforehand. 
Precogki'tion,  pre-kog-nish'iln.  n.  s. 
Sjir£  and  cognitio,  Lat.J  Previous  know- 
ledge; antecedent  examination. 
Preconcei't,  pr(i-k6n-s^te'."o  n.  s.  [/ire 
and  conceit.^  An  opinion  previously 
formed. 

A  thing  in  reason  impossible,  which  notwithstand- 
ing through  their  misfashioned  pieconceit,  appeared 
unto  them  no  less  certain,  than  if  nature  had  wi-itten 
it  in  the  very  foreheads  of  all  the  creatures  Hookei-. 
To  Preconcei've,  pre-kon-sive'.  v.  a. 
[/2r(?  and  conceive.']  To  form  an  opinion 
beforehand;  to  imagine  befoichand. 

In  a  dead  plain  the  way  seemelh  the  longer,  be- 
cause the  eye  hath  preconceived  it  shorter  than  the 
truth;  and  the  frustrations  of  that  maketh  it  seem 
so.  Bacon. 

Fondness  of  preconceived  opinions  is  not  like  to 
render  your  reports  suspect,  nor  for  want  of  care, 
defecti»e.  Glanville. 

Tlie  reason  why  men  are  so  weak  in  governing 
is,  because  most  things  fall  out  accidentally,  and 
come  not  into  any  compliance  with  their  p?-econceit- 
ed  ends,  but  they  aie  forced  to  comply  subsequently. 

South. 

Preconce'ption,  pr6-k6n-sdp'sh\in.^3i  „_^_ 
l^/ire  and  conception.]  Opinion  previous- 
ly formed. 

Custom  with  most  men  prevails  more  than  truth; 
according  to  the  notions  and  preconceptions,  which 
it  hath  formed  in  our  minds,  we  shape  the  discoui-se 
of  reason  itself.  Hakexoill. 

Preco'ntract,  pr^-kon'trakt.  n.  s.  \jire 
and  contract.  This  was  formerly  accent- 
ed on  the  last  syllable.]  A  contract  pre- 
vious to  another. 

He  is  your  husband  on  a  precontract; 
To  bring  you  thus  together,  'tis  no  sin.         Shaksp. 

To  Precontra'ct,  pr^-kon-trakt'.  v.  a. 
\_fire  and  contract.]  To  contract  or  bar- 
gain beforehand. 

Some  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his  wife, 
though  he  himself  be  unmarried,  because  they  are 
already  precontracted  to  some  other;  or  else  are  in 
too  near  a  degree  of  affinity  or  consanguinity.  ..iylifft. 

Precu'rse,  pr^-kijrse'.  n.  s.  [from  /ira- 
curro,  Latin.]  Forerunning. 
The  like  prfcu?se  of  fierce  events, 
As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 
And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on, 
Have  heaven  and  earth  together  derjonstrated. 

Sha.kspeare. 
Precu'rsor,  pri-k^r'sor.*^^  n.  s.  l/r  a- 
cursor.,  Lat.  firecurseur,  Fr.]   Foreiun- 
ner;  harbinger. 

Jove's  lightnings,  the  precvrsers 
Of  dreadful  thunder  claps,  more  momentary 
Were  not.  Shakspeare. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors,  viz  a  rude  winter, 
and  a  close,  sulphurous  and  fierj-  air.  Harvey. 

Thomas  Burnet  played  the  precursor  to  the  com- 
ing of  Homer  in  his  Homerides.  Pope. 
Prj- da'ceous,  pr^-di'shils.^*''  adj.  [from 
Jneda.  Latin.]  Living  by  prey. 

As  those  arc  endowed  with  poison,  because  thej 
are  priduceous;  so  these  need  it  not,  because  their 
food  IS  near  at  hand,  and  may  be  obtained  without 
contest.  ^  Derham. 

Pre'd.\l,  pr^'da!.«»  adj.  [from  /ir^da, 
i^aun.]     Robbing;  praciisiiig  plunder. 
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This  word  is  not  countenanced  from 

analo.cjy. 

Sarmatia,  laid  hy  predal  rapine  low, 
Mourn'd  the  Lard  yoke,  and  sought  relief  in  vain. 

S.  Boyse. 
Pre'datory,  pred'da-tur-^.si3  adj.  [fira- 
datorius,  Lai.  from  ftrceda.  Lat.l 

1.  Plunderint^;  practising  rapine. 

The  king  called  his  parliament,  where  he  exag- 
gerated the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war 
made  by  Scotland.  Bacon. 

2.  Hungry;  preying;  rapacious;  raven- 
ous. 

The  evils  that  come  of  exercise  are,  that  it  mak- 
eth  the  spirits  more  hot  and  predatory.  Bacon. 

Predecf.a'sed,  pr6-d^-sd-est'.°"  adj.  [/ire 
and  deceased.''^   Dead  before. 

Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  began  up- 
on an  honourable  respect,  aud  worn  as  a  memorable 
trophy  of  predeceased  valour?  Hhakspeare. 

Phedkce'ssor,  pr^d-6-s^s'siir.  n.  s.  \pre- 
decesseur.,  Fr.  /ira  and  decedo.,  Lai.] 

1.  One  that  was  in  any  state  or  place  be- 
fore another. 

In  these  pastoral  pastimes,  a  great  many  days 
were  spent  to  follow  their  fl^ ing  pre((fc«ssors 

Sidney 

There  is  cause,  why  »ve  should  be  slow  and  un- 
willing to  change,  without  very  urgent  necessity, 
the  ancient  ordinances,  rites,  and  approved  customs 
of  our  venerable  predecessors.  Hooker 

If  I  -eeni  pnrtial  lo  my  prtdtcessor  in  the  lanni. 
the  friends  of  antiquity  are  not  few.  Ih-yilcn 

The  present  pope,  who  is  well  acquainlei.!  with 
the  secret  history,  and  the  weakness  of  his  prede- 
cessor., seems  resolved  to  bring  the  project  to  its 
perfection.  Jiddison. 

The  more  beauteous  Cloe  sat  to  thee, 
Good  Howard,  emulous  of  Apelles'  art; 

But  happy  thou  from  Cupid's  arrow  free, 
And  flames  that  pierc'd  thy  predecessor'' s  heart. 

Prior. 

2.  Ancestor. 

Preuestina'rian,  pr^-d^s-td-n^'r^-an. 
n.  s.  [from  firedestinate.~^  One  thai 
holds  the  doctrine  of  predestination. 

Why  does  the  predestinarian  so  adventurously 
climb  into  heaven,  to  ransack  the  celestial  ar- 
chives, read  God's  hidden  decrees,  when  with  less 
labour  he  may  secure  an  authentick  transcript 
within  himself?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  PRKDE'STIN  ATE,  pre-d^s't6-nate. 
■V.  a.  [firedestiner,  Fr.  firce  and  dfsfino, 
Lat.]  To  appoint  beforehand  by  irre- 
versible decree. 

Some  gentlemen  or  other  shall  scape  a  predesti- 
nate scratcht  face  Shaks}ieare. 
Whom  he  did  foreknow,  he  also  did  predestinate 
to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son.  Romans. 
Having  predestinated  us  unto   the  adoption    of 
children  by  Jesus  Christ  to  himself        Ephtsians. 
To  Predestinate,  pre-des'te-nate.  v.  n. 
To  hold  predestination.     In  ludicrous 

language. 

His  ruff  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.         Dryden. 
Predestina'tion.  pr^-d^s-t^-n4'shun.  n. 
s.    [firedeslinanon,    Fr.    from  prt-des- 
tiiiate.']  Fatal  decree;  preordination. 

Pr>>destination  we  can  difference  no  otherwise 
from  providence  and  prescience,  than  this,  that 
prescience  only  foreseeth,  providence  foreseeth  and 
careth  for,  and  hat'n  respect  to  all  creatures,  and 
predcdination  is  only  of  men;  and  yet  not  of  all  to 
men  belonging,  out  of  their  salvation  properly  in 
the  common  use  of  divines;  or  perdition,  as  some 
have  used  it.  Raleigh. 

Nor  can  they  justly  accuse 


Their  maker,  or  their  making,  or  their  fate; 
As  if  predeslinalion  over-rui'd 
Their  will,  dispos'd  by  absolute  decree, 
Or  high  fore-knowledge.  Milton. 

Puedestina'tor,  pr6-des'tena-tAr.*2>  lae 
n.  s.  [trom  /iredestinattr.^  One  that 
holds  predestination  or  the  prevalence 
of  pre-established  necessity. 

Me,  mine  example  let  the  stoicks  use, 
Their  sad  and  cruel  doctrine  to  maintain; 

Let  a\\  predeslinalors  me  produce, 
Who  struggle  with  eternal  fate  in  vain.       Cowley. 
To  Prede'stine,  pr^-U^s'tin.'*"  v.  a.  [pre 
and  destine.^   To  decrt-f  beforehand. 

Ye  careful  angels  whom  eternal  fate 
Ordams  on  earth  and  buman  acts  to  wait. 
Who  turn  with  secret  pow'r  this  restless  ball, 
And  bid  predestined  empires  rise  and  fall.      Prior. 

Prkdetermin'ation  pid-d^-t^r-m^-ni'- 
shun.  n.  s.  [fir.dittrmination.  Fr.  /2re 
and  determination  JDeterinination  made 
beforehand. 

This  predetermination  of  fiod's  own  will  is  so  far 
from  being  the  determining  of  our's,  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly the  conlrai7;  for  suppo'^iug  God  to  predeter- 
mine that  I  shall  act  freely;  "is  certain  from 
thence,  that  my  will  is  free  in  respect  of  God,  and 
not  predetermined.  Hammond 

The  truth  of  the  catholick  doctrine  of  all  ages, 
in  points  of  prydetermination  and  irresistibility, 
stands  in  opposition  to  the  Calvinists  Hammond 
To  Predkte'rmine,  pie-dd-ier'niiii.**"  "y. 
a.  [//r  and  de  i  cr  min(\\^  To  doom  or  con- 
finr  !jy  prfviou»  d  .cree. 

We  sec  in  iuutcs  certain  sensible  instincts  ante- 
cedent to  their  ima^rinative  laculty,  whereby  they 
are  prideXermined\o  the  convenience  of  the  sensible 
life.  Hale. 

Pue'dial,  pi'^-cl^-al,  or  pr^'j6-^l  '^'^  adj. 
[firadium,  L".]]   C'>i)sistinu;  of  farms. 

By  the  civil  law,  their  nredinl  estates  are  liable 
to  fiscal  payments  and  taxes,  as  not  being  appro- 
priated for  the  service  of  divine  woi-ship,  but  for  pro- 
fane uses.  .iyliffe. 
Pre'dicable,  pr^d'd6-ka-bl.  adj  [pn-di- 
cable,  Fr.  firadicabilis.)  Lat-]  Such  as 
may  be  affirmed  of  somctliing. 
Predi'cable,  pred'de-ka  bl.  n.  s.  [ftrce- 
dicabile,  Latin. J  A  logical  term,  denot- 
ing one  of  the  five  things  which  can  be 
affirmed  of  any  thing. 

These  they  call  the  five  predicables;  because 
every  thing  that  is  afSrnied  concerning  any  being 
must  be  the  genus,  species,  difference,  some  proper- 
ty or  accident.  Watts. 

PREDl'CAMENT,pr^-dik'ka-m^nt  n.s. 
[/iredicament,  Fr.  firedicamentum,  Lat.J 

I.  A  class  or  arrangement  of  beings  or 
substances  ranked  according  lo  their 
natures:  called  also  categorema  or 
category.  Hurrii. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  bodies  to  be  ranked  by 
them  in  the  predicament  of  place,  then  that  descrip- 
tion would  he  allowed  by  them  as  sufficient.  Digby. 

i.  Class  or  kind  described  by  any  defini- 
tive marks. 

The  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice; 
In  which  predicament  I  say  thou  stand'st.     Shaksp. 

I  shew  the  line  and  the  predicament. 
Wherein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king.  Shaksp. 

Predicame'ntal,  pr6-dik-a-md.i'tal.  adj. 
[from  firedicament.'^  Relating  to  pre- 
dicaments. 

Pre'dicant,  pr^d'd^-kaut.  n.  s.  [firedi- 
cansy  Lat.]  One  that  affirms  any  thing. 


To  PRF/DICATE,  prdd'dd-kiite.  v.  a. 
[firadico,  Latin. J  To  affirm  any  thing 
of  another  thing. 

All  propositions,  wherein  a  part  of  the  complex 
idea,  which  any  term  stands  for,  is  predicated  of 
that  term,  are  only  verbal;  v.  g.  to  say  that  g(.!d  is 
a  metal  Locke. 

To  Pre'dicate,  pr^d'de-kate.  v.  n.  1  o 
affirm;  to  comprise  an  affirniaiion. 

It  were  a  presumption  to  think,  that  any  thing  in 
any  created  nature  can  bciir  any  perfect  resem- 
blance of  the  incomprehensible  perfection  of  the 
divine  nature,  very  being  itscll  not  predicating  \ini- 
vocally  touching  him  and  any  created  being  Hale. 
Pre'dicate,  pi  ed'd^-kat."*  n.  s.  [jirxdica- 
cum.  Latin.]  That  which  is  iiffiinitrl  or 
denied  of  the  subject:  as,  man  is  ra- 
tional; man  is  not  immortal. 

The  predicate  is  that  which  is  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  subject  Walts. 

Predica'tion,  pr^d-6-kA'shfin.  n.  s. 
[/ira:duatio,  Latin;  from  predicate.']  Af- 
firmation concernitig  aiy  thiiii^ 

Let  us  reason  from  them  as  well  as  we  can;  they 
are  only  about  identical  predications  and  influence. 

Locke. 
To  PREDI'CT,  pr6-dikt'.  v.  a.  [prctdic- 
tus.,  Latin;  predire.,    Fr.j  To  foretcl;  to 
foreshow. 

He  is  always  inveighing  against  such  unequal 
distribution;  nor  does  he  ever  cease  to  predict  pub- 
lick  ruins,  till  bis  private  aie  repaired. 

Government  of  the  Torque. 
Predi'ction,  pr^  dik's  .An.  n.  s.  [^firxdic- 
tio.  L  it.  fir  I  diction.,   Fr.  fr(jm  predict. "^ 
Prophesy;  declaration  «»f  something  fu- 
ture. 

These  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Caesar.    Shaksp. 

The  predictions  of  cold  and  long  winters,  hot  and 
dry  summers,  are  good  to  be  known.  Bacon. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  Mltnn. 

In  Christ  they  all  meet  with  an  invincible  evi- 
dence, as  if  they  were  not  predictions,  bin  af(er- 
relations;  and  the  penmen  of  them  not  prophet'  but 
evangelists.  South. 

He,  who  prophesy'd  the  best, 
Approves  the  judgment  to  the  rest; 
He'd  rather  choose  that  I  should  die, 
Than  his  prediction  prove  a  lie.  Swift. 

PuEDi  ctok,  pre-dik'tur.  n.  s.  [{rom  pre- 
dict.]  Foreteller. 

U  hether  he  has  not  been  the  cause  of  this  poor 
man's  death,  as  well  as  the  predictor,  may  be  dis- 
puted. Swift. 

Predige'stion,  pri-d^-j^s'tshCin.  n.  s. 
[pre  and  digestion.]  Digestion  too  soon 
perforiTied. 

Predigestion,  or  hasty  digestion,  fills  the  body  full 

of  crudities  and  seeds  of  diseases.  Bacon. 

To  Prkdispu'sk,  pr6-uis-p6ze'.  v.  a  [pre 

and  di.spose.]     To  adapt  previously  to 

any  certain  purpose,. 

Vegetable  productions  require  beat  of  the  sun,  to 
predispose,  aud  excite  the  earth  and  the  seeds. 

Riimet. 

Unless  nature  be  predisposed  to  friendship  by  its 

own  propensity,  no  arts  of  obligation  shall  be  able 

to  abate  the  secret  hatred  of  some  persons  towards 

others.  South. 

Phedisposi'tion,  pr^-dis-p6  zish'iln.  ra.  s. 

[pre  and  disposition.]  Previous  adapta- 

lion  to  any  ctrtaiii  purp<»se. 

The  disease  was  conceived  to  proceed  from  a  ma- 
ligiiii)  in  the  toiistiluiion  of  the  air,  gathered  by 
the  predispositioni  of  seasons.  Bacon. 
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Tones  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections;  so  as  it  is  no  mancl  if  they  al- 
ter the  spiriU,  considering  that  tunes  have  a  predis- 
position to  the  motion  of  tbe  spirits.  Bacon 
External  accidents  are  often  the  occasional  cau^e 
of  the  king's  evil;  but  they  suppose  a  pjedi^posulo.. 
of  the  body.                            ^                 JViseman. 
PREDo'MiSA>fCE,     pre-tl6m'm^-na;ibe.     ? 
Predo'minan'cy,     pr6-d6in'm6-nan-s^.   ^ 
71,    s.  {pr<e    at^d  clomina,   Lat.j   Preva- 
lence;  superiority;    ascendency;    supe- 
riour  influence. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  as  if  we  were  knaves,  thieves, 
and  treacherous  by  spherical  predominance 

Shakspeare. 
An  inflammation  consists  only  of  a  saijguicieous 
affluxion,  or  else  is  denominalile   from  other   hu- 
mours, according  to  the  predotnina.icy  of  melancho- 
ly, phlegm,  or  choler.  Brown. 
In  liuiuan  bodies,  there  is  an   incessant  warfare 
amongst  the  humours  for  predmninancy.        Howel. 
The  tiue  cause   ol  the   PlMnsees  disbelief  of 
Christ's  doctrine,  was  the  predominancy  of  their  co- 
vetousness  and  ambition  o»cr  iheir  will.         South. 
i'he  sever&l  rays    in   white  light  do  retain  tlieir 
colorific  qualities,  by  whicli  those  of  any  sort,  when- 
ever they  l^ecomi    nmre  copious   than  the  rest,  do, 
by  their  excess  and  predominance,  cause  their  pro- 
per colour  to  appear.                                   Sewton. 
Predo  minant,     pvi-dom'me-nant.     adj. 
[fir-dominant^  French;  fires    and  domi- 
nor.,  La, in.]   Prevalem;  supreme  in  in- 
flutnce;  ascendant. 
Miserable  were  the  condition  of  that  church, 
"  the  weighty  afl'airs  whereof  should  be  ordered  by 
those  deliberations,  wherein  such  an  humour  as 
this  were  predominant                                   Hooker. 

Foul  subordination  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  planet  that  will  strike 

Where  'tis  predominanl;  and  'tis  powerful.  Shaksp. 

Those  helps  were  overweigbed  by  things  that 

made  against  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the 

king's  mind.  Bacon. 

Whether  the  sun,  predominant  in  heav'n 
Rise  on  the  earth;  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun.  Mlton. 
1  could  shew  you  several  pieces,  where  the  beau- 
ties of  this  kind  ai-e  so  predominant,  that  you  could 
never  be  able  to  read  or  undei-stand  them.  Swift. 
To  Predo'.minate,  pr^-doru'm^-nite.s' 
V.  n.  [firedominer,  French;  fira  and 
dominor,  Laiin  ]  To  prevail;  to  be 
ascendant;  to  be  supreme  in  influence. 

So  much  did  love  t'  her  executed  lord 
Predominate  in  this  fair  lady's  heart.  Daniel. 

The  gods  formed  women's  souls  out  of  those 
principles  which  compose  several  kind  of  animals; 
and  their  good  or  bad  disposition  arises,  according 
as  such  and  such  principles  predomiimte  in  their 
constitutions  .Miison 

The  rays  reflected  least  obliquely,  may  predomi- 
nate over  the  rest,  so  much  as  to  cause  a  heap  of 
such  particles  to  appear  very  intensely  of  their  co- 
lour Aeic/on. 
Where  judgment  is  at  a  loss  to  determine  the 
choice  of  a  lady  who  has  several  lovers,  fancy  may 
tlie  more  allowably  predominate.  Clarissa. 

To  Preelf.'ct,  pre-^-lekt'.  v.  a  [fire  and 
clccf.]  To  choose  by  previous  decision. 
Pree'minen'ce,  prtj-^m'me-nense.  n.  s. 
[lireeminenct,  Fr. //rr  and  eminence.  It 
is  someiiines  written,  to  avoid  the  junc- 
tion of  re,  firefieminencc.^ 
J.  Superiority  of  excellence. 

I  plead  for  the  preeminfiice  of  epick  poetry. 

Dryden 

Let  profit  have  the  preeminence  of  honour  in  the 

end  of  poetry;  pleasure,  though  but  the  second  in 

degree,  is  the  first  in  favour.  Dryden. 


PRE 

It  is  a  greater  preheminenct  to  have  life,  than  to 
be  without  it;  to  have  life  and  sense,  than  to  have 
life  only:  to  have  life,  sense,  and  reason,  than  to 
have  only  life  and  sense.  JVilkins. 

The  prtemiiunce  of  Christianity  to  any  other  reli- 
gious scheme  which  preceded  it,  appcai-s  from 
this,  that  the  most  eminent  among  the  pr>g^n  philo- 
sophers disclaimed  many  of  those  superstitious  fol- 
lies which  are  condemned  by  revealed  religion. 

.iddison. 


2.  Precedence;  priority  of  place. 

His  lance  brought  him  captives  to  the  triumph 
of  \rtesia's  beauty,  such  as,  though  Artesia  be 
aaiongst  the  fairest,  yet  in  that  company  were  to 
have  the  preeminence.  Sidney. 

He  touched  it  as  a  special  preemintixce  of  Junias 
and  Andronicus,  that  in  Christianity  they  were  his 
ancienU.  Hooker. 

1  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  Uoop  with  majesty.  Shaksp. 

The  English  desired  no  preeminence,  but  offered 
equality  both  in  libertj'  and  privilege,  and  in  capa- 
city of  offices  and  employments.  Hayward. 

Am  I  distinguish'd  from  you  but  by  toils, 
Superior  toils,  and  heavier  weight  of  cares.' 
Painful  preeminence!  Mdison. 

.  Superioiiiy  of  power  or  influence. 

That  which  standeth  on  record,  hath  preeminence 
above  that  wtiich  passeth  from  hand  to  hand,  and 
hath  no  pens  but  the  tongues,  no  books  but  the  eai-s 
of  men.  Hooker. 

Beyond  the  equator,  the  southern  point  of  the 
needle  is  sovereign,  and  the  north  submits  his  pre- 
eminence. Broum. 

Pree'minent,  pri-^m'm^-n^nl.  adj.  [fire- 
eminent, Fr.  fire  and  eminent.^  Excel- 
lent above  others. 

Tell  how  came  I  here.'  by  some  great  maker 
In  goodness  and  in  power  preeminent.  .Viiioti. 

We  claim  a  proper  interest  above  othere  in  tLe 
preeminent  rights  of  the  household  of  faith.    Sprat. 

Pree'.mptiox,  pre-em'shiin.**^  n.  s.  [fira- 
enifiiio,  Lat.J  The  right  of  purchasing 
before  another. 

Certain  persons  in  the  reigns  of  king  Edward  V'l. 
and  queen  Mary,  sought  to  make  use  of  this  pre- 
emption, but,  crossed  in  the  prosecution,  or  defeat- 
ed in  their  expectation,  gave  it  over.  Carexc. 

To  Preen,  prene.  -u.  a.  [priinen,  Dutch, 
to  dress  or  prank  up.]  To  trim  the 
feathers  of  birds,  to  enable  them  to 
glide  through  the  air:  for  this  use  na- 
ture has  iurnished  them  with  two  pe- 
culiar glands,  which  secrete  an  unctu- 
ous m-jttcr  into  a  perforatS^d  oil  bag, 
out  of  wnich  the  bird  draws  it  with  his 
bill.  Bailey. 

To  PREENGA'GE,  pr6-dn-gidje'.  v.  a. 
[fire  and  engage.''^  To  engage  by  pre- 
cedent ties  or  contracts. 

To  Cipseus  by  his  friends  his  suit  he  mov'd, 
But  he  was  preengag'd  by  former  ties.         Dryden. 

Not  only  made  an  instrumen.; 
But  7>r(e,ig-ag-'d  without  my  own  consent.      Drydin. 

The  worid  has  the  unbappy  advantage  of  preen- 
gtigi:<g  our  passions,  at  a  lime  when  we  have  not 
reflection  enough  to  look  beyond  tne  instrument  to 
the  hand  whose  direction  it  obeys.  Rogtrs. 

pRKE\G\  GfcMENT,pre-en-i^idje'm^iit.n.*. 
[fromfirec/.gage.'^  Precedent  ohiigatioii. 

My  preengagements  toother  themes  were  not  un- 
known to  thobC  for  whom  1  was  to  write.        Boyle. 

The  opinions,  suited  to  their  rcsjiective  tempers, 
will  make  way  to  their  assent,  in  spite  of  ai(  iJeniai 
pieengageitunts.  Clanrille 

Men  are  apt  to  think,  that  those  obediences  thev 
pay  to  God  shall,  like  a  preengagemfiit.  disaiinni 
all  after-couti-acts  made  h\  guilt.      Decay  of  ticty. 

'5  c  2 


PRE 

As  far  as  opportunity  and  {ormer  preenga^enuiUf 

will  give  leave.  CoUier. 

To  Preesta'blish,  pri-d-stab'lish.   v.  a. 

[fire  and  eAYaA/Zs/;.]  To  settle  beforehand. 

PRKESTA'BLisHMEXT,pre-e-stab'lish-ment. 

n.  &.  [from  preestablish.']     Settlement 

beforehand. 

To  Preexi'st,  pre-Sgz-lst'.  r.  a.  [pra  and 

existo,  Lat]  To  exist  beforehand. 

If  thy  preexisting  soul 
Was  form'd  at  first  with  myi-iads  more, 
It  did  through  all  the  mighty  poets  roll.      Dryden. 
Preexi'stexce,     pre-^i;z  is'tense.     n.    s. 
[firecxisttnce.  Fr.  ivoxn  pre  exist. ~\^ 

1.  Existence  before. 
Wisdom  declares  her  antiquity  and  preeristenct 

to  all  tbe  works  of  this  earth.  Burnet. 

2.  Existence  of  the  soul  before  its  union 
with  the  body. 

As  Simonidcs  has  exposed  the  vicious  part  of 
women,  from  the  doctrine  of  preeats/ence;  sonic  of 
the  ancient  philosophers  have  satirized  the  v.cious 
part  of  the  human  species,  from  a  notion  of  the 
soul's  postexistence.  ^Iddisoii. 

Preexi'stent,  pr^-egz-is'tent.  adj.  [pre- 
existent,  French;  pre  and  existf^^nt.']  Ex- 
istent beforehand;  preceding  in  exist- 
ence. 

Artificial  things  could  not  be  from  eternity,  be- 
cause they  suppose  man,  by  whose  art  they  were 
made,  pieexiUent  to  them;  the  workman  must  be 
before  the  work.  Burnet. 

Blind  to  former,  as  to  future  fate, 
What  mortal  knows  his  preexistent  state.'  Pope. 
If  this  ]rreexi,<itent  eternity  is  not  compatible  with 
a  successive  duration,  then  some  being,  though  in- 
finitely above  our  finite  comprehensions,  must  have 
had  an  identical,  invai-iable  continuance  from  all 
eternity,  which  being  is  no  other  than  God. 

Benltey. 
PRETACE,  prdf'fas.^i  «s2  „.  s.  [fireface, 
Fr.  prafatio,  Lat.]     Something  spoken 
introductory  to  the  main  design;  intro- 
duction; something  proemial. 

This  superficial  tale 
It  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.  Shaksp. 

Sir  Thomas  More  betrayed  his  depth  of  judg- 
ment in  state  affaii-s  in  his  Utopia,  than  wliich,  in 
the  opinion  of  Buciaeus  in  a  prrfaa  before  it,  our  age 
hath  not.  seen  a  thing  more  deep.  Peacham. 

Heav'n's  high  behest  no  preface  needs.    Jililion. 
To  Pre'face,    pi^f  fas."'   v.    t:.    [prtfari, 
Lat.]  To  say  something  introductory. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  particular  parts  of  her 
character,  it  is  necessary  to  preface,  that  she  is  the 
only  child  of  a  decrepid  father.  Spectator. 

'lo  Pre'face,  pref'fas.  v.  a. 
i.  To  introduce  by  sometliing  proemial. 
Wheresoc'er  he  gave  an  admonition,  he  preficed 
it  always  with  such  demonstrations  of  tenderness. 

FtU. 
Thou  art  rash, 
And  must  be  prefac''d  into  government.     Southern. 
2.  To  face;  t'>  cover      A  ludicrous  bciise. 
I  love  to  weai"  clothes  that  are  flush, 
Not  pre/arid^  ohi  rags  with  plush.  Cleatelimd. 

Pre'facer,  picffas-itr.!"*  n,  s   [iiom  pre- 
face.'] The  writer  of  a  preface. 

If  there  be  not  a  tolerable  line  in  all  these  sii, 
the  prefacer  gave  mc  no  occasion  to  write  better. 

Dryden. 
Prk'fatorv,    prerfa-tilr-e.«>*    adj.   [from 
pr/t!ce.'\   Introductory. 

If  this  proposition,  whosoever  will  be  saved,  be 
rostr 'lined  nrly  to  tho«c  to  whom  it  was  inteu'cd, 
the  christians,  then  tiie  anathema  reaches  not  the 
htuihens  who  had  never  hcai«1  of  Chri-st:  alter  all, 
1  am  f.u-  from  blaaiing  even  that  prefatory  adili- 
liou  to  the  creed.  Ih-yden, 
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Pre'fect,  pr^'fdkt.  n.  a.  yira/tcius,  Lat.] 
Governour;  commander. 

He  is  much 
The  better  soldier,  having  been  a  tribune, 
Prefect,  lieutenant,  priEtor  ia  the  war.  Ben  Jonson. 
It  was  the  custom  in  the  Roman  empire,  for  the 
prefects  and  viceroys  of  distant  provinces  to  trans- 
mit a  relation  of  every  thing  remarkable  in  their 
administration.  Addison. 

Prefe'oture,     pr^f'fi&k-ture.^"3  ess  „    ^ 
[prefecture,  Fv./traftctura,  Lat.]  Com- 
mand; office  of  government. 
To  PREFE'R,  pr6-f^r'.  x;.  a.  [prcferer,  Fr. 
prajero,  Lat.] 

1.  To  regard  more  than  another. 

With  brotherly  love,  in  honour  prefer  one  an- 
other. Romans. 

2.  With  above  before  the  thing  postponed. 

If  I  do  not  remember  thee,  let  my  tongue  cleave 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth;  it  I  prefer  not  Jerusalem 
above  my  chief  joy.  Psalms. 

3.  With  be/ore. 

He  that  cometh  after  me,  is  preferred  before  me; 
for  he  was  before  me  John. 

It  may  worthily  seem  unto  you  a  most  shameful 
thing,  to  have  preferred  an  infamous  peace  before 
a  most  just  war.  KnoUes. 

O  spirit,  that  dost  ;)re/er 
Before  all  temples  the  upright  heart.  Milton. 

The  greater  good  is  to  be  preferred  before  the 
less,  and  the  lesser  evil  to  be  endured  rather  than 
the  greater,  Wilkins. 

4.  With  to. 

Would  he  rather  leave  this  frafltick  scene, 
And  trees  and  beasts  pe/er  to  courts  and  men.' 

Prior. 

5.  To  advance;  to  exalt;  to  raise. 

By  the  recommendation  of  the  earl  of  Dunbar, 
he  was  preferr''d  to  the  bishoprick  of  Coventry  and 
Lichfield.  Clarendon. 

6.  To  present  ceremoniously.  This  seems 
not  a  proper  use. 

He  spake,  and  to  her  hand  preferred  the  bowl. 

Pope. 

7.  To  offer  solemnly;  to  propose  publick- 
ly;  to  exhibit. 

They  flatly  disavouch 
To  yield  him  more  obedience  or  support; 
And  as  t'  a  perjur'd  duke  of  Lancaster, 
Their  cartel  of  defiance  they  prefer.  Daniel. 

I,  when  my  soul  began  to  faint, 
My  vows  and  prayers  to  thee  prefeir^d; 

The  Lord  my  passionate  complaint, 
Even  from  his  holy  temple,  heard.  Sandys. 

Prefer  a  bill  against  all  kings  and  parliaments 
since  the  conquest;  and  if  that  won't  do,  challenge 
the  crown  and  the  two  houses.  Collier. 

Take  care. 
Lest  thou  prefer  so  rash  a  pray'r; 
Nor  vainly  hope  the  queen  of  love 
Will  e'er  thy  favourite's  charms  improve.      Prior. 

Every  person  within  the  church  or  common- 
wealth may  prefer  an  accusation,  that  the  delin- 
quent may  suffer  condign  punishment.  dijliffe. 

Pre'ferable,  pr^f  f^r-a-bl.  adj.  \jirefer- 
able,  Fr.  from  prefer.']  Eligible  before 
something  else.  With  to  commonly 
before  the  thing  refused. 

The  stronger  ties  we  have  to  an  unalterable  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  which  is  greatest  good,  the  more 
are  we  free  from  any  necessary  compliance  with 
our  desire,  set  upon  any  particular,  and  the»  ap- 
pearing preferable  good,  till  we  have  duly  examin- 
ed it.  Locke. 

Though  it  be  incumbent  on  parents  to  provide 
for  their  children,  yet  this  debt  to  their  children 
does  not  quite  cancel  the  score  due  to  their  parents; 
but  only  is  made  by  nature  preferable  to  it     Locke. 

Almost  eveiy  man  in  our  nation  is  a  politician, 


and  Lath  a  scheme  of  his  own,  which  he  thinks  pre-  \ 
ferable  to  that  of  any  other.  Jlddison. 

Even  in  such  a  state  as  this,  the  pleasures  of  vir- 
tue would  be  superior  to  those  of  vice,  and  justly 
preferable.  Jllterbury. 

Pre'ferableness,  pr^f'f^r-i-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  preferable.]  The  state  of  being 
preferable, 
Pre'ferably,  pref'f^r-a-bl^.  adv.  [from 
preferable.]  In  preference;  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  prefer  one  thing  to  an- 
other. 

How  came  he  to  chuse  a  comick  preferably  to  the 
tragick  poets;  or  how  comes  he  to  chuse  Plautus 
preferably  to  Terence?  Dennis. 

Pre'ference,  preFfer-^nse.  n.  s.  [prefer- 
ence, Fr.  from  prefer.] 

1.  The  act  of  preferring;  estimation  of 
one  thing  above  another;  election  of  one 
rather  than  another. 

It  gives  as  much  due  to  good  words,  as  is  con- 
sistent with  the  grace  of  the  gospel;  it  gives  as  much 
preference  to  divine  grace,  as  is  consistent  with  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel.  Sprat. 

Leave  the  criticks  on  either  side  to  contend  about 
the  preference  due  to  this  or  that  sort  of  poetry. 

Dryden. 

We  find  in  ourselves  a  power  to  begin  or  forbear 
several  actions  of  our  minds  and  motions  of  our  bo- 
dies, barely  by  a  thought  or  preference  of  the  mind, 
ordering  the  doing,  or  not  doing  such  a  particulai" 
action.  Locke- 

The  several  musical  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
the  Apollos,  Muses,  and  Fauns,  might  give  light 
to  the  dispute  for  preference  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  musick.  Addison. 

A  secret  pleasure  touch'd  Athena's  soul, 
To  see  the  preference  due  to  sacred  age 
Regarded.  Pope. 

The  Romanists  were  used  to  value  the  latter 
equally  with  the  former,  or  even  to  give  them  the 
preference,  Waterland. 

2.  With /?o  before  the  thing  postponed. 

This  passes  with  his  soft  admirers,  and  gives  him 
the  preference  to  Y\r^\\.  Dryden. 

It  directs  one,  in  preference  to,  or  with  neglect 
of  the  other,  and  thereby  either  the  continuation  or 
change  becomes  voluntary.  Locke. 

3.  With  above. 

1  shall  give  an  account  of  some  of  those  appro- 
priate and  discriminating  notices  wherein  the  hu- 
man body  ditfers,  and  hath  preference  above  the 
most  perfect  brutal  nature.  Hale. 

4.  With  before. 

Herein  is  evident  the  visible  discrimination  be- 
tween the  human  nature,  and  its  preference  before 
it.  Hale. 

5.  With  over. 

The  knowledge  of  things  alone  gives  a  value  to 
our  reasonings,  and  preference  to  one  man's  know- 
ledge over  another.  Locke. 

Prefe'rment,  prd-f§r'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 

prefer.] 

1 .  Advancement  to  a  higher  station. 

I'll  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou'lt  desire.  Shaksp. 

If  you  hear  of  that  blind  traitor. 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  oflf.     Shaksp. 

Princes  must,  by  a  vigorous  exercise  of  that  law, 
make  it  every  man's  interest  and  honour  to  cultivate 
religion  and  virtue,  by  rendering  vice  a  disgrace, 
and  the  certain  ruin  to  preferment  or  pretensions. 

Swift. 

2.  A  place  of  honour  or  profit. 

AW  preferments  should  be  placed  upon  fit  men. 

L^Estrange. 

The  mercenary  and  inconstant  crew  of  the  hunt- 
ers after  preferment,  whose  designs  are  always  seea 
through.  Davenant. 


3.  Preference;  act  of  preferring.  Not  iu 
use. 

All  which  declare  a  natural  prefei-ment  of  the 
one  unto  the  motion  before  tlie  other.  Brown. 

Prefe'rer,  pr6-f^i'r(ir.^'*  n.  s.  [irom pre- 
fer.] One  who  prefers. 

To  PREFl'G URATE,  pr^-fig'yu-r4te. 
V.  a.  [fir<e  andfiguro,  Latin.]  To  show 
by  an  antecedent  representation. 

Prefigura'tion,  pr^-fig-yu-ra'sht5n.  n.  s. 
[from  prefigurate.]  Antecedent  repre- 
sentation. 

The  same  providence  that  hath  wrought  the  one. 
will  work  the  other;  the  former  being  pledges  as 
well  as  prefigurations  of  the  latter.  Burnet. 

The  variety  of  prophecies  and  prefgurations  had 
their  punctual  accomplishment  in  the  author  of  this 
institution.  Miris. 

To  Prefi'gure,  pre-fig'yure.  v.  a.  [pra^ 
and ^guro,  Lat.]  To  exhibit  by  antece- 
dent representation. 

What  the  Old  Testament  hath,  the  very  same  the 
New  containeth;  but  that  which  lieth  there,  as 
under  a  shadow,  is  here  brought  forth  into  the  open 
sun ;  things  there  prefigured,  are  here  performed. 

Hooker. 

Such  piety,  so  chaste  use  of  God's  day, 
That  what  we  turn'd  to  feast,  she  turn'd  to  pray, 
And  did  prefigure  here  in  devout  taste. 
The  rest  of  her  high  sabbath,  which  shall  last. 

Donne. 

If  shame  superadded  to  loss,  and  both  met  toge- 
ther, as  the  sinner's  portion  here,  perfectly  prefigu- 
ring the  two  saddest  ingredients  in  hell,  deprivation 
of  the  blissful  vision,  and  confusion  of  face  cannot 
prove  efficacious  to  the  mortifying  of  vice,  the 
church  doth  give  over  the  patient.  Hammond. 

To  Prefi'ne,  pr^-fine'.  v.  a.  [prefinir,  Fr. 
prefiTiio,  Lat.]  To  limit  beforehand. 

He,  in  his  immoderate  desires,  prtfined  unto 
himself  three  years,  which  the  great  monarchs  of 
Rome  could  not  perform  in  so  many  hundreds . 

Knolles. 

To  PREFI'X,  pr^.fiks'.  v.  a.  [prafgo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  appoint  beforehand. 

At  the  prefix''d  hour  of  her  awaking, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault. 

Shaksp. 

A  time  p7-efix,  and  think  of  me  at  last!     Sandys. 

Its  inundation  constantly  increasetb  the  seventh 
day  of  June;  wherein  a  larger  form  of  speech  were 
safer,  than  that  which  punctually  prefixeth  a  con- 
stant day.  Brown. 

Booth's  forward  valour  only  serv'd  to  show, 
He  duj'st  that  duty  pay  we  all  did  owe: 
Th'  attempt  was  fair;  but  heaven's  prefixed  hour 
Not  come  Dryden. 

2.  To  settle;  to  establish. 

Because  I  would  prefix  some  certain  boundary 
between  them,  the  old  statutes  end  with  king  Ed- 
ward II.  the  new  or  later  statutes  begin  with  king 
Edward  III.  Hale. 

These  boundaries  of  species  are  as  men,  and  not 
as  nature  makes  them,  if  there  are  in  nature  any 
such  prefixed  bounds.  Locke. 

3.  To  put  before  another  thing:  as,  he 
prefixed  an  advertisement  to  his  book. 

Prefi'x,  pr^-fiks'.*''^^.^.  [fir(£fxum,L&t.] 
Some  particle  put  before  a  word,  to 
vary  its  signification. 

In  the  Hebrew  language  the  noun  has  its  prefixa 
and  affixa,  the  former  to  signify  some  few  relations, 
and  the  latter  to  denote  the  pronouns  possessive  and 
relative.  Clarke. 

It  is  a  prefix  of  augmentation  to  many  words  in 
that  language.  Brown. 

Phefi'xion,  prd-fik'sh£in.  n.  a.  [prefxion, 
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French;  from  Prefix.']    The  act  of  pre- 
fixing. 
To  Prefo'rm,  pr6-f6rm'.  v.  a.   ^fire  and 
form.']     To  form  beforehand.     Not  in 

use. 

If  you  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  things  change,  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures  and  preformed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality;  why  you  shall  find, 
That  heav'n  made  them  instruments  of  fear 
Unto  some  monstrous  state.  Shaksp. 

Pke'gnancy,   pr^g'nan-s6.    n.     s.    [from 
firegnanC.^ 

1.  Tiie  state  of  being  with  young. 

The  breast  is  encompassed  with  ribs,  and  the 
belly  left  free,  for  respiration;  and  in  females,  for 
that  extraordinary  extension  in  the  time  of  their 
pregnancy.  Ray. 

2.  Fertility;  fiVitfulness;  inventive  power; 
acuteness. 

He  was  sent  to  school,  where  his  pregnancy  was 
advantaged  by  more  than  paternal  care  and  in- 
dustiy.  Fell. 

Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his  quick 
wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings.  Shaksp. 

This  writer,  out  of  the  pregnancy  of  his  inven- 
tion, hath  found  out  an  old  way  of  insinuating  the 
grossest  reflections  under  the  appearance  of  admo- 
nitions. Swift. 
PRE'GNANT,  pr^g'nant.  adj.  Ifireg-- 
nant,  Fr-  firag-nans,  Latin.] 

1.  Teeming;  breeding. 

Thou 
Dove-like  sat'st  brooding  on  the  vast  abyss, 
And  mad'st  it  pregnant.  Milton. 

His  town,  as  fame  reports,  was  built  of  old 
By  Danae,  pregnant  with  almighty  gold.     Dryden. 

Through  either  ocean,  foolish  man! 
Tha-t  pregiiant  word  sent  forth  again. 
Might  to  a  world  extend  each  atom  there, 
For  eveiy  drop  call  forth  a  sea,  a  heav'n  for  ev'ry 
star.  Prior. 

2.  Fruitful;  fertile;  impregnating. 

All  these  in  their }*r£gnant  causes  mixt.    Milton. 
Call  the  floods  from  high,  to  rush  amain. 
With  pregnant  sti'eams,  to  swell  the  teeming  grain. 

Dryden. 

3.  Full  of  consequence. 

These  knew  not  the  just  motives  and  pregnant 
grounds,  with  which  I  thought  myself  furnished. 

King  Charles. 

An  egregious  and  pregnant  instance  how  far  vir- 
tue surpasses  ingenuity.  Woodward. 

0  detestable  passive  obedience!  did  I  ever  ima- 
gine I  should  become  thy  votary  in  so  pregnant  an 
instance.'  Jlrbuthnot. 

4.  Evident;  plain;   clear;   full.     An  obso- 
lete sense. 

This  granted,  as  it  is  a  most  pregnant  and  unforc'd 
position,  who  stands  so  eminent  in  the  degree  of 
this  fortune  as  Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble? 

Shaksp. 
Were't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
'Twere  pregnant,  they  should  square  between  them- 
selves. Shaksp. 

5.  Easy  to  produce  any  thing. 

A  most  poor  man  made  tame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows. 
Am  prtgnant  to  good  pity.  Shaksp. 

6.  Free;  kind.     Obsolete. 

My  matter  hath  no  voice,  but  to  your  own  most 

pregnant  and  vouchsafed  eai-.  Shaksp. 

Pre'gnantly,    pr(Jg'nant-l^.    adv.   [from 

/iregna>U.~\ 
1.  Fruittully. 
3.  Fully;  plainly;  clearly. 

A  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  shew. 
That  shall  (Icmonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  fortune 
More  picgnanlly  than  uords.  Shaksp. 

The  dignity  of  this  office  among  the  Jews  is  so 


pregnantly  set  forth  in  holy  writ,  that  it  is  unques- 
tionable; kings  and  priests  are  mentioned  togetuer. 
^  South. 

Pregusta'tion,  pre-g'us-ta'shun.  n.  s. 
\jir<t  and  guato^  Lat.]  The  act  of  tasting 
before  another. 
To  PREJU'DGE,  pr^-jiidje'.  v.  a.  {_lirc- 
jugtr^  French;  proi  and  judico^  Larin.] 
To  determine  any  question  beforehand; 
generally  to  condemn  beforehand. 

If  he  stood  upon  his  own  title  of  the  house  of 
Lancaster,  he  knew  it  was  condemn'd  in  parlia- 
ment, and  irrejvdged  in  the  common  opinion  of  the 
realm,  and  that  it  tended  to  the  disinherison  of  the 
line  of  York.  Bacon. 

The  child  was  strong  and  able,  though  born  in 
the  eighth  month,  which  the  physicians  do  prejudge. 

Bacon. 

The  cause  is  not  to  be  defended,  or  patronized  by 

names,  but  arguments,  much  less  to  be  prejudged, 

or  blasted  by  them.  Hammond. 

The  committee  of  council   hath  prejudged  the 

whole  case,  by  calling  the  united  sense  of  both 

houses  of  parliament  an  universal  clamour.     Swift. 

Some  action  ought  to  be  entered,  lest  a  greater 

cause  should  be  injured  and  prejudged  thereby. 

.Ayltffe. 
To    Preju'dicate,  pre-ju'd^-kite.  v.  a. 
\jirce  and  Judico,  Lat.]    To  determine 
beforehand  to  disadvantage. 

Our  dearest  friend 
Prejiidicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial.  Shaksp. 

Are  you,  in  favour  of  his  person,  bent 
Thus  to  prejudicate  the  innocent?  Sandys 

Preju'dicate,  pr^-ju'd^-kat.^^  adj.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Formed  by  prejudice;  formed  before 
examination. 

This  rule  of  casting  away  all  our  former  prejudi- 
cate opinions,  is  not  proposed  to  any  of  us  to  be 
practised  at  once  as  subjects  or  christians,  but 
merely  as  philosophei's.  Walts. 

2.  Prejudiced;  prepossessed  by  opinions. 

Their  works  will  be  embraced  by  most  that  un- 
derstand them,  and  their  reasons  enforce  belief 
from  prejudicate  readers.  Brown. 

Prejudtca'tion,  pr6-ju-d^-ki'shiui.  n.  s. 
\^irom  firfjudicaie.'j    The  act  of  judging 
without  examination. 
PREJUDICE,  pr^d'ju-dis.i*2  «.  *.  [fire- 

Judice,  Fr.  firtjudicium.,  Lat.] 
I.  Prepossessicn; 'judgment  formed  be- 
forehand witliout  examination.  It  is 
used  for  prepossession  in  favour  of  any 
thing  or  against  it.  It  is  sometimes 
used  with  to  before  that  which  the  pre- 
judice is  against,  but  not  properly. 

The  king  himself  frequently  considered  more  the 
person  who  spoke,  as  he  was  in  his  prejudice,  than 
the  counsel  itself  that  was  given.  Clarendon. 

My  comfort  is,  that  their  manifest  prejudice  to 
my  cause  will  render  their  judgment  of  less  autho- 
rity. Dryden. 

There  is  an  unaccountable  prejudice  to  projectors 
of  all  kinds,  for  which  reason,  when  I  talk  of  prac- 
tising to  fly,  silly  people  think  me  an  owl  for  my 
pains.  .Addison. 

2.  Mischief;  detriment;  hurt;  injury.  Tiiis 
sense  is  only  accidental  or  consequen- 
tial; a  bad  thing  being  called  a  preju- 
dice., only  because  prejudice  is  common- 
ly a  bad  thing,  and  is  not  derived  from 
the  original  or  etymology  of  the  word: 
it  were  therefore  better  to  use  it  less: 
perhaps  prejudice  ought  never  to  be 
applied  to  any  mischief,  which  does  not 


imply  some  partiality  or  prepossession. 
In  some  of  the  toi lowing  examples,  its 
propriety  will  be  discovered. 

I  have  not  spake  one  the  least  word. 
That  might  be  prejudice  of  her  present  state. 
Or  touch  of  her  good  person.  Shaksp. 

England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Breed  him  some  prejudice;  for  from  this  league 
Peep'd  harms  that  mcnac'd  him.  ShiJ:s]i. 

Factions  carried  too  high  and  too  violently,  is  a 
sign  of  weakness  in  princes,  and  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  dieir  authority  and  business.  Bacon. 

How  plain  this  abuse  is,  and  what  prejudice  it 
does  to  the  understanding  of  the  sacred  scriptures. 

Locke. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us  by  his 
example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks;  or 
by  his  conduct  hinder  it  from  doing  us  any  preju- 
dice. Jiddison. 

To  Pre'judice,  pr^d'ju-dis.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  prepossess  with  unexamined  opi- 
nions;  to  fill  with  prejudices. 

Half  pillars  wanted  their  expected  height, 
And  roofs  imperfect  prejudiced  the  sight.         Prior. 

Sufl'er  not  any  beloved  study  to  prejudice  your 
mind,  so  far  as  to  despise  all  other  learning.    Watts. 

2.  To  obstruct  or  injure  by  prejudices 
previously  raised. 

Companies  of  learned  men,  be  they  never  so 
great  and  reverend,  are  to  yield  unto  reason;  the 
weight  whereof  is  no  whit  prejudiced  by  the  simpli- 
city of  his  person,  which  doth  allege  it.        Hooker. 

Neither  must  his  example,  done  without  the  book, 
prejudice  that  which  is  well  appointed  in  the  book. 

Wiiitgift. 

I  am  not  to  prejudice  the  cause  of  my  fellow 
poets,  though  I  abandon  my  own  defence.   Dryden. 

3.  To  injure;  to  hurt;  to  diminish;  to  im- 
pair; to  be  detrimental  to.  This  sense, 
as  in  the  noun,  is  often  improperly  ex- 
tended to  meanings  that  have  no  rela- 
tion to  the  original  sense;  who  can  read 
with  patience  of  an  ingredient  that  pre- 
judices a  medicine? 

The  strength  of  that  law  is  such,  that  no  particu- 
lar nation  can  lawfully  prejudice  the  same  by  any 
their  several  laws  and  ordinances,  more  than  a  man 
by  his  private  resolutions,  the  law  of  the  whole 
commonwealth  wherein  he  liveth.  Hooker. 

The  Danube  rescu'd,  and  the  empire  sav'd. 
Say,  is  the  majesty  ef  verse  retriev'd? 
And  would  it  prejudice  thy  softer  vein. 
To  sing  the  prmces,  Louis  and  Eugene?  Prior. 

To  this  is  added  a  vinous  bitter,  warmer  in  the 
composition  of  its  ingredients  than  the  watry  infu- 
sion; and,  as  gentian  and  lemon-peel  make  a  bitter 
of  so  grateful  a  flavour,  the  only  care  required  in 
this  composition  was  to  chuse  such  an  addition  as 
might  not  prejudice  it.  London  Dispensatory. 

Prejudi'cial,  pr^d-ju-dish'al.  adj.  [^/ire- 
judiciuble,  French;  from  prejudice.^ 

1.  Obstructed  by  means  of  opposite  pre- 
possessions. 

'Tis  a  sad  irreverence,  without  due  consideration 
to  look  upon  the  actions  of  princes  with  a  pieji.di- 
cial  eye.  Holiday. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

V^'hat  one  syllable  is  there,  in  all  this,  prejudicial 
any  way  to  that  which  we  hold?  Hooker. 

3.  Mischievous;  hurtful;  injurious;  iletii- 
mental.  This  scnve  is  improper.  See 
Prejudice,  noun  and  verb. 

His  goirig  away  the  ne.vt  morning  wiih  all  his 
troops,  was  moat  prejudicial  t.nd  uiost  ruinous  to  the 
kind's  aliairs.  Clarendon. 

One  of  the  young  ladies  reads,  while  the  others 
arc  at  work; so  that  the  leaining  of  the  family  is  not 
at  all  prejudicial  to  its  manufactures.  AddL-^cn- 
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A  state  of  great  prosperity,  as  it  exposes  us  to 
various  temptations,  so  it  is  often  prtjudicinl  to  us 
in  tUat  it  swells  the  mind  with  undue  thoughts. 

^Uerbury. 

PuEJL'Di'ciALNESs,  pf<^(l-ji-dish'ai-iiei..  n. 

s.  [from  firf judicial.'^  The  state  of  beiir^ 

prcjuaicial;  iiuschievousness. 

Pkk  lacy,  piel'la-s^.  n.  «.  [iVoin  prelate?^ 

1.  T:ic  tlii^iiity  oi'  post  of  a  preliite  or  cc^ 
clesiastick  ol  liie  highest  order. 

PrtUicies  may  be  termed  the  greater  benefices; 
as  tiiat  of  the  poiitifitate,  a  patriarchship,  an  arch- 
bisiioprick  and  bisho{)rick.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Episcopacy;  tin    order  of  bishops. 

The  presbyter,  pufT'd  up  with  spiritual  pride, 
Shall  on  the  necks  of  ihe  lewd  nobles  ride. 
His  brethren  damn,  the  civil  power  defy, 
And  parcel  out  republick  preiacj/.  Druden 

How  many  are  tiiere,  that  call  tbemsel.es  pro- 
testants,  who  put  prelacy  and  popery  together  as 
terms  convertible?  Swift 

3.  Bisliops      Collectively. 

Divers  of  the  reverend  prelacy,  and  other  most 
judicious  men,  have  especially  bestowed  their  pains 
about  the  matter  of  jurisdiction.  Hookey- . 

PRE'LATE,  prel'lat.91  »32  „_  ^^  [firtlar, 
Fr.  fircelatus,  Lat.J  An  ecclesiastick,  of 
the  highest  order  and  dignity. 

It  beseemeth  not  the  person  of  so  grave  a  prelate, 
to  be  either  utterly  without  counsel,  as  the  rest 
were,  or  in  a  common  perplexity  to  shew  himself 
alone  secure.  Hooker. 

Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
You  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate. 

Shaksp. 

The  archbishop  of  Vienna,  a  reverend  prelate, 

said  one  day  to  king  Lewis  XI.  of  France;  Sir,  your 

mortal  enemy  is  dead,  what  time  duke  Charles  of 

Burgundy  was  slain.  Bacon. 

Yet  Monster's  prelate  ever  be  accurst, 
In  whom  we  seek  the  German  faith  in  vain.  Dryd. 
Prel/v'tic.'VL,  pr^-lat'te-kal.  adj.  [[from 
/irelate.']  Relating  to  prelates  or  pre- 
lacy. Diet. 
Prela'tion,  pre-la'shAn.  n.  s.  [^/iralatus., 
Lat.J  Preference;  setting  of  one  above 
the  other. 

In   case  the    father    left  only  daughters,   they 

equally  succeeded  as  in  co-partnership,  without  any 

prelatiou  or  preference  of  the  eldest  daughter  to  a 

double  portion.  Hale. 

Pre'lature,  pr^ria'ture.  > 

PRE'LATURESHip,prdl'la-ture-ship.  5 

r^firalatura.,  Lat.   /irflafure,  Fr.J     The 
state  or  dignity  of  a  prelate.  Diet. 

Prele'ction,  pr^-i^k'shi^n.  n.  s.  [fires- 
/eetio,  Latin.]  Reading;  lecture;  dis- 
course. 

He  that  is  desirous  to  prosecute  these  asystata  or 
infinitude,  let  him  resort  to  the  prelections  of  Faber. 

Hale. 
Preliba'tion,    pr^-li-ba'shun.''^"     n.     s. 
[Trom  prelido,  Lat.]  Taste  beforehand; 
effusion  previous  to  tasting. 

The  firm  belief  of  this,  in  an  innocent  sou!,  is  a 

high  prelibcition  of  those  eternal  joys.  More 

Pheli'minary,  pr^-lim'e-na-re.  adj.  [jire- 

liminaire,    French;    firaliminc,    Latin.] 

Previous;  introductory;  proemial. 

My  master  needed  not  the  assistance  of  that  pre- 
liminary poet  to  prove  his  claim;  his  own  majestick 
mien  discovers  him  to  be  the  king.  Dryden. 

Preli'mi.vauy,      pr^-iiiTi'e-nd-r^.     n.     s 
Someihiiig  previous;   preparatory  act, 
prtparaiio  i;  preparative. 
The  third  consists  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  oath 


on  both  sides,  and  the  preliminaries  to  the  combat. 

J^otes  on  Iliad. 
PRE'LUDE,  prerude.532  „,  ^.  [prelude, 
Fr.  fireludium.,  Lat.] 

1.  Some  siiort  flight  of  musick  played  be- 
fore a  full  concert. 

My  weak  essay 
But  sounds  a  prelude,  and  points  out  their  prey. 

Young. 

2.  Something  introductory;  something 
that  only  shows  w  liat  is  to  follow. 

To  his  infant  arms  oppose 
His  father's  rebels  and  his  brother's  foes; 
Those  were  the  preludes  of  liis  fate. 
That  form'd  his  manhood,  to  subdue 
The  hydra  of  the  many-headed  hissing  crew. 

Dryden. 
The  last   Georgick   was  a  good  preludi  to  the 
^ueis,  and  very  well  shewed  what  the  jjoct  could 
do  in  the  description  of  what  was  really  great. 

Mdison 
One  concession  to  a  man  is  but  a  prelude  to  an- 
other. Clarissa. 
To  Prelu'de,  pr^-lude'.^^a  t,.  a.  \jirclu- 
der.,  French;  firceludoy  Latin.]  Ft 
serve  as  an  introduction;  to  be  previ- 
ous to. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  renew'd  their  notes. 
As  if  all  day,  preluding  to  the  sight, 
They  only  had  rehcars'd,  to  sing  by  night  Dryden. 

Prelu'dious,  pri-lu'j^-ils.^"^  adj.  [ivow: 
fireiudi'.'^     Previous;  introductory. 

That's  but  a  preludious  bliss, 
Two  souls  pickeering  in  a  kiss.  CUaveland. 

PRELU'DIUM,  pri-lu'de-iim.  n.  s. 
[Latin.]     Prelude. 

This  Menelaus  knows,  expos'd  to  share 
With  me  the  rough  preludium  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

Prelu'sive,  pr^-lu'siv."**  ^^^  adj.  [from 
/irelude.'j  Previous;  introductory;  proe- 
mial. 

The  clouds 
Softly  shaking  on  the  dimpled  pool 
Prehmve  drops,  let  all  their  moisture  flow.  Thorns. 

PREMATU'RE,  pre-ma-ture'.«^i  adj. 
[firetnaturc,  French;  firematurus.,  Lat] 
Ripe  loo  soon;  formed  before  the  tiine; 
too  early;  too  soon  said,  believed  or 
done;  too  hasty. 

'Tis  hard  to  imagine,  what  possible  consideration 
should  persuade  him  to  repent,  till  he  deposited 
that  prtVMAure  persuasion  of  bis  being  in  Christ. 

Hammond. 

Pr  EMATtr'RELY,pr6-ma-ture'l^.  adv.  [from 
firernature.^\  Too  early;  too  soon;  with 
too  hasty  ripeness. 

Prematu'reness,  pr^-ma-ture'n^s.  > 

Pkematu'rity,  prd-ma-tu-r6't6.       5 
[from  premature r\     Too   great   haste; 
unseasonable  earliness. 

To  PRE.VlE'DiTATE,  pre-m^d'Mate. 
■V.  a.  \_/ir(Sniedi(or,  Latin;  firemediler, 
Frencli.]  To  contrive  or  form  before- 
hand; to  C(  nceive  beforehand. 

Where  I  have  come,  great  clerks  have  purposed 

To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes.     Hhaksp. 

With  words  premeditated  thus  he  said.     Dryden. 

To  Preme'ditate,  prd-m^d'^-late.  v.  n. 
To  have  formed  in  the  mind  by  previ- 
ous meditation;  to  tlunk  beforei)and. 

Of  themselves  they  were  rude,  and  knew  not  so 

much  as  how  to  premeditate;   the  spirit  gave  them 

speech  and  eloquent  utterance.  Hooker. 

Premedita'tion,  pr6-m6d-6-t^'sh6n.  n.  s. 


{^firemeditatio,  Latin;  /iremeditation,  Fr. 
ivom  /iremcditatc.^  Act  of  meditating 
beforehand 

Are  all  th'  unlook'd  for  issue  of  their  bodies 
To  take  their  rooms  ere  I  can  place  myself? 
A  cold  premedUdlion  for  my  purpose!  Shaksp. 

Hope  is  a  pleasant  premeditation  of  enjoyment 
as  when  a  dog  expects,  till  his  master  has  done 
picking  of  the  bone.  More. 

He  amiils!  tlie  disadvantages  of  extempore  against 
premiditation,  dispelled  w  ith  ease  and  perfect  clear- 
ness all  the  sophisms  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  "ftit, 

V  erse  is  not  the  effect  of  sudden  thought;  but  (his 
hinders  not,  that  sudden  thought  may  be  represent- 
ed in  vei-se,  since  those  thoughts  must  be  higher 
than  nature  can  raise  without  premeditation.  Dryd. 
To  Pkeme  HIT,  pr6-m^i'rii.  v.  a.  [pra- 
mereor.,  Laiin]     To  dest-rve  before. 

They  did  not  forgive  sir  John  Hotiiam,  who  had 
so  much  premtrited  of  them.  King  diaries. 

Pre'mices,  pi^m'is-siz.  n.  s.  [pri/nida, 
Lauu; /irenncc.-^    Frj      Fir.^t  fi  ui;s. 

A  charter,  yearly  filled  with  fruits,  was  offered 

to  the  gods  at  the.r  festivals,  as  the  premice  or  hrst 

gatherings.  Dryden. 

PRE' MIER,  pr^ine'y^r."3c(//.  [French.] 

First;  ciiit  f. 

The  Spaniard  challengeth  the  ■premier  place,  ia 
regard  of  his  dominions  Cmuden. 

'I'hus  families,  like  realms,  with  equal  fate, 
Are  sunk  by  premier  ministers  of  state.  Hwijt. 

To  Premi'se,  pr^-mize'.  v.  a.  {jiramisaun, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  explain  previously;  to  lay  down 
premises. 

The  apostle's  discourse  here  is  an  answer  upon 
a  ground  taken;  he,  premiseth,  and  then  infers. 

Bunxet. 
I  premise  these  particulars,  that  the  reader  may 
know  I  enter  upon  it  as  a  very  ungrateful  task. 

Mdison. 

2.  To  send  before  the  time.     Not  in  use. 

O  let  the  vile  world  end, 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heav'n  together!  Shakspeare. 

Pre'mises,  prem'is-siz.«9  n.  s.  \jir<cmissa, 
Lat.  premisses,  Fr.] 

1.  Propositions  antecedently  supposed  or 
proved. 

They  infer  upon  the  premises,  that  as  great  dif- 
ference as  commodiously  may  be,  there  should  be 
in  all  outward  ceremonies  between  the  people  of 
God,  and  them  which  aj-e  not  his  people.     Hooker. 

This  is  so  regular  an  inference,  that  whilst  the 
premises  stand  firm,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  Ihe 
conclusion.  Decay  of  fiety. 

She  study'd  well  the  point,  and  found, 
Her  foes  conclusions  were  not  sound, 
From  premises  erroneous  brought. 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  nought.  Swift. 

2.  In  law  language,  houses  or  lands:  as,  / 
luas  upon  the  premises. 

Pre'miss,  p-eni'is.  n.  s.  [/ir(Ew/.s*u??2,Lat.] 
Antecedent  proposition.  This  word  is 
rare  in  liie  singular. 

Thej  know  the  major  or  minor,  which  is  implied, 
when  you  pronounce  the  other  piemiss  and  the  con- 
clusion. Walts. 
Pme'mium,  pr^'m6-fim.  n.  s.  [jiramiumy 
Lat.]  Something  given  to  invite  a  ioau 
or  a  bargain. 

No  body  cares  to  make  loans  upon  a  new  pro- 
ject; whereas  men  never  fnil  to  bring  in  their  mo- 
ney upon  a  land-tax,  when  the  premium  or  ii.lerest 
allowed  them  is  suited  to  the  hazard  ihey  run 

„'idiili.on. 

People  were  tempted  to  lend,  by  great  premiums 
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and  lar8;e  interest;  and  it  concernfid  them  to  pre- 
serve that  governmeut,  which  they  had  trusted  wltlt 
their  money.  Swift 

To  FRKVIO  NlSH,  pri-ni6n'nih!i.  v.  a. 
^firemoni-o^  Latin.]  To  warm  or  ad- 
nuniis'i  l-.cforehand. 

Premo'nishment,  pr^-nion'nish-m^iit.  n 
8.  [fio  jirtmonish.^  Previous  infor- 
mation 

After  these  premonxsliments,  I  will  come  to  the 
compaitition  itself.   •  Wolion 

Prk.mum  TioN.  pr6-in6-iiish'An.  n.  s.  [troni 
premoniiihr\  Previous  notice;  previous 
int<  llii>;cuce. 

VVIiat  friendly  prtmonilioiu  have  been  spent 
On  ycmr  forbearance,  and  tl)eir  vain  event.  Chapm. 
How  great  tiie  force  of  such  an  erroneous  persua- 
«ion  is,  we  nmy  coHect  from  our  Saviour's  preino- 
nition  to  his  disciples,  when  he  tells  them,  th  t 
those  kvho  killed  them  should  think  tliey  did  God 
service.  Decay  of  Piety 

Prk.mo  NiTORY,    prd-mon'i.e-tAr  ^  «'-   adj. 
[from  firce  and  inoneo^   Latin.J     Previ 
ou?>i)'  aiivibiiitr. 

To  Premo'nstrate,  pr^-mon'strate.  -u.  a. 
[/ii  £  and  ?nonsiro,  Lal.J  To  show  be- 
forehand. 

PREMUjVrRK,  pr^iu'mu-ni-rd.  n.  a. 
[Latin.J 

1.  A  writ  in  the  common  law,  whereby  a 
penalty  is  incurrable,  as  infringing  some 
statute 

Premunire  is  now  grown  a  good  word  in  our  En- 
glish laws,  by  tract  of  time;  and  yet  at  first  it  was 
merely  mistaken  for  premonire.  Branihall 

2.  A   pci  aiiy  so  .nciirred. 

Woolsey  incurred  a  premunire,  forfeited  his  ho- 
nour, estate,  and  life,  which  he  ended  in  great  ca- 
lamity. South. 

3.  A  tiirti^uliy;  a  distress.  A  low  ungram- 
matical  word, 

Premlni'tion,  pri-nm-nisl/iln.n.*.  [from 
piamunioy  Latin.]  An  anticipation  of 
objection. 

T'o  Preno'minate,  pr^-n6a»'mi-nite.  v.  a. 
\_fir£  and  nomirjo,  Liit]     To  forename. 

He  you  would  sound, 
Having  ever  seen,  in  the  prenominate  crimes, 
Tlie  youth,  you    reathc  of,  guilty  Shakspeare. 

Prenomina'tion,  pr6-n6in-m^-iia'sn6ii 
n.  a.  [fine  and  noniin ..,  Latui.]  Tlie 
privilege-  of  being  nanitd  first. 

The  watry  productions  should  haie  the  pnnomi- 
nation;  and  they  of  the  land  rather  derive  their 
names,  than  nominate  those  of  the  sea.         Brown. 

Prkno'tion,  pri-iio'siiiin.  n.  &.  [firen.>iion, 
French;  /ire  and  nosco,  Latin.]  fore- 
knowledge; prescience. 

The  hedgehog's  presension  of  winds  is  so  exact, 
that  it  stoppeth  the  north  or  southern  hole  of  its 
nest,  according  unto  prenoiion  of  these  winds  ensu- 
ing- Brown 

PHL  NTICK,  pr^n'tis.»«  n.  s.  [contract- 
ed by  colloquial  license,  from  a/i/iren- 
ticc]  One  bound  to  a  master,  in  order 
to  instruction  in  a  trade. 

My  accuser  is  my  prentice,  and  when  I  did  cor- 
rect liim  for  bis  fault,  he  did  vow  upon  his  knees 
he  would  be  even  with  me.  SAoAsp. 

Pre'nticf.ship,  pr^n'tis-ship.  72.  s.  [from 
firfncict.]  I  he  servitude  of  an  appren- 
tire. 

He  serv'd  a  prenticeskip,  who  sets  up  shop. 
Ward  try'd  ou  puppies,  and  the  poor,  bis  diop 


Prenuvcia'tion,  pr^-niln-shi-i'shan.  w.  s. 

[/ir£,iuncio,  Latin.]     Tlie  act  of  telling 

before.  Dice. 

Pheo'ccuhancy,   pr^-6k'ku-pan-se.   n.  a. 

[from  fir<  occu/iate.^     The  act  of  taking 

possession  before  another. 
7o    PRLO'CXUPATE,  pr^  ok'ku-pate 

V   a.  \JireQccufier^  French;  firaoccupo. 

Latin,  j 

1 .  To  anticipate. 

Honour  aspireth  to  death;  grief  flieth  to  it;  and 
fear  preoccupieth  it.  bacon 

2.  To  prepossess;  (o  fill  with  prejuflices. 

That  (he  model  be  plain  without  colours,  lest  the 
eye  preoccupate  the  judgment.  fVotton. 

Preoccupa'  1  ION,  pre-6k-ku-p4'slnin.  n.  s. 
^/ireoccu/ianon^  Fr.  from  preoccufiateJ] 

1.  Anticipa.ion. 

2.  Prepossession. 

3.  Anticipation  of  objection. 

As  if,  by  way  of  preoccupation,  he  should  have 
said;  well,  here  you  sec  your  commission,  this  is 
your  duty,  these  are  your  discouragements;  never 
seek  for  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions;  this  is 
your  reward,  if  you  perform  it;  this  is  your  douivi, 
if  you  decline  it.  Soutli. 

/'o  pREo'ccupY,  pr6-6k'ku-pi.  v.  a.  I'o 
prepossess;  to  occupy  by  anticipation  or 
piejudices. 

I  think  it  more  respectful  to  the  reader  to  leave 
something  to  reflections,  than  preoccuiiy  his  judg- 
ment. Aihutlmol. 
To  Preo'minate,  pr6-6m'm6-nitc.  v.  a 
[_/i>a  and  ominor,  Latin.]  To  piogn'->s- 
tii  ate;  to  gather  from  omens  any  future 
event. 

Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander 
entered  Babylon,  they  were  thought  to  preumiDate 
his  death.  Brown. 

Preopi'Mun,  pr^-6-pm'yfln.^**  n.  s.  yira 
and  o/iinio,  Lai.  ]  Opinion  antecedent- 
ly formed;  prepossessiun 

Diet  holds  no  solid  rule  of  selection;  some,  in  in- 
distinct voracity,  eating  almost  any;  others,  ou;  of 
a  timorous  preo/>iuio)i,  refraining  from  very  many 
things.  Brown. 

To  PRLORD ATN,  pr6-6r-dine'.  x^.  a. 
Ifire  and  ordain. 1  To  ordain  before- 
hand 

Sin  is  the  contrai-iety  to  the  will  of  God,  and  if 
all  things  be  preordain^!  by  God,  and  so  demon- 
strated to  be  willed  by  him,  it  remains  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  sin.  Hammond. 

Few  souls  preordained  by  fate. 
The  race  of  gods  have  reach'd  that  envy'd  state. 

Roscommon. 
Preo'rdinance,    pre-6r'(l^-nanse,     71.    s. 
yire   and  ordinance.'^     Antecedent  de- 
cree; tirsi  dtcicc.     Not  in  use. 

These  lowly  courtesies 
Might  stir  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  prei  rdiuance  and  first  decree 
hito  the  la»v  of  children.  Shaksp. 

Preohdina'tion,  pr^-or-de-ni'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  /irtorduin.^  The  act  of  preor- 
daining. 

Pkepara'tion,  pr^p-er-i'shun.^^"  n.  s. 
[/in/iaruiio,  Latin;  /irc/iaration,  French; 
trom  /ire/iarr.J 

I .  I'lie  act  ol  preparing  or  previously  fit- 
ting any  thing  to  any  purpose. 

Nothing  hath  proved  more  fatal  to  that  due  pre- 
paration for  another  life,  thtin  our  unhappy  mistake 
of  the  nature  and  end  of  this.  Wake. 


Pope.  U>  Previous  measures. 


I  will  shew  what  preparations  there  were  in  i^a- 
ture  for  this  dissolution,  and  after  what  manner  it 
came  to  pass.  Burnet. 

3.  Ctremonious  introduction. 

I  make  bold  to  press,  vvith  so  little  preparalion, 
upon  you. 

— You're  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

I.  The  act  of  inaking  or  fitting  by  a  re- 
gular process. 

In  the  p-eparcUions  of  cookery,  the  most  volatile 
parts  of  vegetables  are  destroyed.  Jrbutlinot. 

5.  Any  tiling  made  by  process  of  opera- 
tion. 

I  wish  the  chymists  had  been  more  sparing,  who 
magnify  their  preparations,  inveigle  the  curiosity  of 
many,  and  delude  the  security  of  most.         Brown. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification.  Out  of 
use. 

Sir  John,  you  are  a  gentleman  of  excellent  breed- 
ing, authentick  in  your  place  and  person,  generally 
allowed  for  your  many  warlike,  court-like,  and  learn- 
ed preparations.  Shaksp. 

Prepa  RATivt,  pre-par'ra-tiv.  adj.  [Jire- 
/iaraiij\  French;  from  firtfiare.~\  Hav- 
ing the  power  of  preparing,  qualifying, 
or  fitting. 

Would  men  have  spent  toilsome  days  and  watch- 
ful nights  in  the  laborious  quest  of  knowledge  pre- 
parative to  this  work.'  South. 

Prepa'rative,  pr6-par'ra-tlv.  n.  s.  yire- 
puradf.,  French;  fiom  prefiare.~\ 

1.  That  which  has  the  power  cf  prepar- 
ing or  previously   fitting. 

They  (ell  us  the  piufit  of  reading  is  singular,  in 
that  it  serveth  for  a  pnparative  unto  sermons. 

Hooker. 

My  book  of  advancement  of  learning  may  be 
some  preparative  or  key  for  the  better  opening  of 
the  instauralion.  Bacon. 

Resolvedness  in  sin  can,  with  no  reason,  be  ima- 
gined a  pnparative  to  remission        Decay  cf  Piety. 

Toough  he  judged  the  time  of  sickness  an  impro- 
per season  for  the  great  work  of  repentance;  yet  he 
esteemed  it  a  most  useful  preparative,  the  voice  of 
God  himself  exhorting  to  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  temper  is  a  contradiction  to  repentance, 
as  being  founded  in  the  destruction  of  those  quali- 
ties, which  are  the  only  dispositions  and  preparatives 
to  it.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  done  in  order  to  some- 
thing else. 

The  miseries,  which  have  ensued,  may  he  yet, 
through  thy  mercy,  preparaiit-es  tons  of  future  bles- 
sings. King  Charles. 

What  avails  it  to  make  all  the  necessaiy  prepa- 
ratives for  our  voyage,  if  we  do  not  actually  begin 
the  journey.'  Dryden. 

Prepa'ratively,  pie-par'rd-tiv-16.  adv. 
[from  /ire/iaraiive.]  Pri  viously;  by  way 
of  preparalion. 

It  is  preparatirely  necessaiy  to  many  useful  things 
in  this  life,  as  to  make  a  man  a  good  physician. 

Hale. 
Prepa'ratory,  pri-par'ia-tiir-d.  oc//  [/ire- 
paraioire,  Fr.] 

1.  Antecedently  necessary. 

The  practice  of  all  these  is  proper  to  our  condi- 
tion in  this  world,  and  preparatory  to  our  lia|ipiiu'ss 
in  the  next.  Tillolson. 

2.  Introductory;  previous;  antecedent. 

Preparatory,  limiteil  and  formal  intern>gatories 
in  writing  preclude  this  way  of  occasional  interro- 
gatories. Hale. 
Rains  were  but  preparatory,  the  violence  of  the 
deluge  depended  upon  the  disruption  of  the  great 
abyss.  Burnet. 
To  PREPA'RE,  pre  pAre'.  v.  a.  [prafw^ 
TO,  Latin;  pre/iarer,  French.] 
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1.  To  fit  for  any  thing;  to  adjust  to  any 
use;  to  make  ready  tor  any  purpose. 

Patient  Octavia,  plough  thy  visage  up 
^Vllh  het  prepared  nails.  Shakspeare. 

Prepare  men's  hearts  by  giving  them  the  grace 
of  humility,  repentance,  and  probity  of  heart. 

Hammond. 
Confound  the  peace  establish'd,  and  prepare 
Their  souls  to  hatred,  and  their  hands  to  war. 

Dryden. 
Our  souls,  not  yet  prtpar''d  for  upper  light. 
Till  doomsday  wander  iu  the  shades  of  night. 

Dryden. 
The  beams  of  light  had  been  in  vain  display'd, 
Had  not  the  eye  been  fit  for  vision  made; 
In  vain  the  author  had  the  eye  prepar''d 
With  so  much  skill,  had  not  the  light  appear'd. 

Blackmore. 

2,  To  qualify  for  any  purpose- 

Some  preachers,  being  prepared  only  upon  two 
or  three  points  of  doctrine,  run  the  same  round. 

Addison. 

0.  To  make  ready  beforehand. 

There  he  maketh  the  hungry  to  dwell,  that  they 

may  prepare  a  city  for  habitation.  Psalms. 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  sight.  Milton, 

He  took  the  golden  compasses,  prepared 

In  God's  eternal  store,  to  circumscribe 

This  universe.  Milton- 

4.  To  form;  to  make. 

He  hath  founded  it  upon  the  seas,  and  prepared 
it  upon  the  floods.  Psalms. 

5.  To  make  by  regular  process:  as,  he 
prepared  a  medicine. 

To  Prepa're,  pre-pare'.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  take  previous  measures. 

Efficacy  is  a  power  of  speech,  which  represents 
to  our  minds  the  lively  ideas  of  things  so  truly,  as 
if  we  saw  them  with  our  eyes;  as  Dido  preparing 
to  kill  herself.  Peacliam. 

2.  To  make  every  thing  ready;  to  put 
things  in  order. 

Go  in,  sirrah,  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Shakspeare- 

The  long  suffering  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 

Noah,  while  the  ark  was  3l  preparing.  1  Peter. 

3.  To  make  one's  self  ready;  to  put  him- 
self in  a  state  of  expectation. 

Prepa're,  pr^-pare'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Preparation;  previous  measures.  Not 
in  use. 

In  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war.      Shaksp. 

Prepa'redly,  pr6-pa'r^d-16.  adv.  [from 
firefiare.^  By  proper  precedent  mea- 
sures. 

She  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  th'  way  she's  forc'd  to.  Shakspeare. 

PREPA'REDNESs,pr6-pi'red-n^s.w.s.[from 
Jire/iare.']  State  or  act  of  being  prepa- 
red: as,  he  is  in  a  preparedness  jTor  his 
final  exit, 

Prepa'rer,  pr^-pa'rCir.s^  n.  s.  [from /ire- 
/lare.^ 

\.  One  that  prepares;  one  that  previously 

fits. 

The  bishop  of  Ely,  the  fittest  preparer  of  her 
mind  to  receive  such  a  doleful  accident,  came  to 
visit  her.  VVotton 

2.  Tiiat  which  fits  for  any  thing. 

Ci  dded  grains  are  an  improver  of  land,  and  pre- 
porcr  ul  it  for  other  crops.  Mortimer 

Pkepe'nse,  pre-p^nse'.  >    adj.    \jire- 

Prkpe'nsed,  pri&-p^nst'.3fi9  ^     fiensus^ 
Latin.]      Forethought;     preconceived; 
contrived  beforehand:   as,  malice  pre- 
pense. 


To  Prepo'nder,  pre-p6n'd^r.  v.  a.  [from 
firefionderate.']  To  outweigh.  Not  used 
Though  pillai-s  by  channelling  be  seemingly  in- 
grossed  to  our  sight,  yet  they  are  truly  weakened; 
and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  the  more  slender,  but 
the  more  corpulent,  unless  appearances  preponder 
truths.  ,      Walton. 

Puepo'nderaxVCE,    pr^-pon'd^r-anse. 
Prepo'nderancy,    pr6-p6n'dei-an-s6 
n.  s.  [from  preponderate.']     Tlie  state 
of  outweighing;  superiority  of  weight. 

As  to  addition  of  ponderosity  in  dead  bodies, 
comparing  them  unto  blocks,  this  occasional  pie/)o»i- 
derancy  is  rather  an  appearance  than  reality.  Brown. 
The  mind  should  examine  all  the  grounds  of  pro- 
bability, aiid,  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole,  re- 
ject or  receive  proportionably  to  the  preponderancy 
of  the  greater  grounds  of  probability.  Locke. 

Little  light  boats  were  the  ships  which  people 
used,  to  the  sides  whereof  this  fish  remora  fastening, 
might  make  it  swag,  as  the  least  prepondiraiice  on 
either  side  will  do,  and  so  retard  its  course.  Greio. 
To  PREPO'NDERATE,  pre-pon'der- 
ate.  V.  a.  \_prcefiondero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  outwei<^h;  to  overpower  by  weight. 
An  inconsiderable  weight,  by  distance  from  the 

centre  of  the   balance,  will  preponderate  greater 

magnitudes.  '  Glanvilte- 

The  triviallest  thing,  when  a  passion  is  cast  into 

the  scale  with  it,  jjrepo?idera<es  substantial  blessings. 

Gov  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  overpower  by  stronger  influence. 
To  Prepo'nderate,  pr^-p6n'd^r-ate.  x;.  n. 
1 .  To  exceed  in  weight. 

That  is  no  just  balance,  wherein  the  heaviest  side 
will  not  preponderate.  Witkins. 

He  that  vvould  make  the  lighter  scale  preponde- 
rate, will  not  so  soon  do  it,  by  adding  new  weight 
to  the  emptier,  as  if  he  took  out  of  the  heavier, 
what  he  adds  to  the  lighter.  Locke. 

Unless  the  very  mathematical  centre  of  gravity 
of  every  system  be  fixed  in  the  very  mathematical 
centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  all  the  rest,  they 
cannot  be  evenly  attracted  on  all  sides,  but  must 
preponderate  some  way  or  other.  Bentley. 

.  To  exceed  in  influence  or  power  ana- 
logous to  weight. 

In  matters  of  probability,  we  cannot  be  sure  that 

we  have  all  particulars  before  us,  and  that  there 

is  no  evidence  behind,  which  may  outweigh  all  that 

at  present  seems  to  preponderate  with  us.        Locke. 

By  putting  every  argument  on  one  side  and  the 

other  into  the  balance,  we  must  form  a  judgment 

which  side  preponderates.  Watts. 

Preponder  a'tion,      pr6-p6n-d^r-i'sniln. 

n.  s.  [from  firefionderate.]     The  act  or 

state  of  outweighing  any  thing. 

In  matters,  which  require  present  practice,  we 
must  content  ourselves  with  a  mere  preponderation 
of  probable  reasons.  Walts. 

To  Prepo'se,  pre-poze',  v.  a.  \_pre/ioser, 
French;  prapono,  Lat.]  To  put  before. 

Diet. 

Preposi'tion,  prep-p6-zish'un.  n.  s.  {pre- 
position., French;  prafiositio.,  Latin.]  In 
grammar,  a  particle  governing  a  case. 

A  preposition  signifies  some  relation,  which  the 
thing  signified  by  the  word  following  it,  has  to 
something  going  before  in  the  discourse;  as,  C(zsar 
came  to  Rome.  Clarke. 


Prepo'sitor,  pr^-poz'zit-iir.  n.  s.  \jir£- 
positor,  Latin.]  A  scholar  appointed 
by  the  master  to  overlook  the  rest. 

Tg  PREPUj.SE'SS,  pr6-p6z-z^s'.  v.  a. 
\Jire  and  possess.]  To  fill  with  an  opi- 
nion unexamined;  to  prejudice. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  of  saliva- 
ting. Wiseman. 


Prevosse'ssion,  pr^-poz-z^sh'iin.  w.  a. 
[from  prepossess.] 
Preoccupation;  first  possession. 
God  hath  taken  care  to  anticipate  and  prevent 
evei-y  man  to  give  piety  the  prepossession,  before 
other  competitors  should  be  able  to  pretend  to  him; 
and  so  to  engage  him  in  holiness  first,  and  then  in 
bliss.  Hammond. 

2.  Prejudice;  preconceived  opinion. 

Had  the  poor  vulgar  rout  only,  who  were  held 
under  the  prejudices  and  pr. possessions  of  educa- 
tion, been  abused  into  such  iUolalrous  superstitions 
it  might  have  been  pitied,  but  not  so  much  wonder- 
ed at.  South. 

With  thought,  from  prepossession  free,  reflect 
On  solar  rays,  as  they  the  sight  respect.  Blackmore. 
PKEPO'STEKOUti,  pr6-p6s'tSr-iis.  adj. 
Ipraposterusy  Latin.] 

1.  Having  that  first  which  ought  to  be  last. 
The  method  1  take  may  be  censured  as  pnpu.'ite' 

rous,  because  1  thus  treat  last  of  the  antemluvian 
earth,  which  was  first  in  order  of  nature.  Hoodward, 

2.  VVron.y;  aDsurd;  perverieii. 
Put  a  case  of  a  land  of  Amazons,  where  the 

whole  government,  publick  and  private,  is  iu  Ihc 
hands  ol'  women:  is  not  such  a  preposterous  govern- 
ment against  the  first  order  of  nature,  for  women  to 
rule  over  men,  and  in  itself  void?  Bacon. 

Death  from  a  father's  hand,  from  whom  I  fust 
Receiv'd  a  being!  'tis  &  preposterous  gift. 
An  act  at  which  inverted  nature  starts. 
And  blushes  to  behold  hersof  so  cruel.        Denham. 

Such  is  the  world's  prei>osterous  fate; 
Amongst  all  creatures,  mortal  hate 
Love,  though  immortal,  doth  create.  Denham. 

the  Roman  missionaries  gave  their  liberal  con- 
tribution,   affording   their    preposterous   charity    to 
make  them  proselytes,  who  had  no  mind  to  be  con- 
fessors or  martyrs.  P(]i, 
By  this  distribution  of  matter,  continual  provision 
is  every  where  made  for  the  supply  of  bodies,  quite 
contrary  to  the  preposterous  reasonings  of  those  men, 
who  expected  so  different  a  result.           Woodward, 
3.  Applied  to  persons:  foolish;  absurd. 
Preposterous  ass!  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  musick  was  ordain'd. 

Shaksp, 
Prepo'sterouslv,  pr^-p6s'ter-ds-le.  adv. 
[jvom  preposterous.]  In  a  wrong  situa- 
tion; absurdly. 

Those  things  do  best  please  me. 
That  befal  preposVrously.  Shaksp. 

Upon  this  supposition,  one  animal  would  have  its 
lungs  where  another  hath  its  liver,  and  all  the  other 
members  preposterously  placed;  there  could  not  be 
a  like  configuration  of  parts  iu  any  two  individuals. 

Bentley. 
Prepo'sterousness,     pr6-p6s'ter-ijsn^« 
n.  s.   [from  preposterous.]    Absurdity; 
wrong  order  or  method. 

Pre'potency,  pre-p6'ten-s^.  n.  s.  [pra- 
potentia.,  Latin.]  Superiour  power;  pre- 
dominance. 

If  there  were  a  determinate  prepotency  in  the 
right,  and  such  as  ariseth  from  a  constant  root  in 
nature,  we  might  expect  the  same  in  other  animals. 

Brown. 
Prepu'ce,  pr^p'puse.  n,  s.  [prepuce,  hr. 
prapu/ium,  Latin.]    That  which  covers 
the  glans;  foreskin. 
The  prepuce  was  much  inflamed  and  swelled. 

Wiseman. 


To  Pre'require,  pr6-r^-kwire'.  v.  a. 
{pre  and  rcc/uire.]  To  demand  pre- 
viously. 

Some  primary  literal  signification  is  prerequired 
to  that  other  of  figurative.  Hammi-nd. 

Prere'quisite,  pr^-r^k'kwlz-il.  adj.  [pre 
I     and  requisite.]   Previously  necessary. 


PRE 


PRE 


PRE 


The  confirmation  of  parts  is  necessary,  not  only 
wnto  the  prereqitisiU  and  previous  conditions  of 
birth,  but  also  unto  the  parturition.  Brown. 

Before  ilie  existence  of  compounded  body,  there 
must  be  a  pre-existence  of  active  principles,  neces- 
sarily prerequisite  to  the  mixing  these  particles  of 
bodies.  Hale- 

Prero'gative,  pr^-rog'gS-liv.  n.  s.  [fire- 
rog-it{f,  Vr.  firarog-ad-va,  low  Lat.]  An 
ex'  lusive  or  peculiar  privilege. 

My  daughters  and  the  fair  Partheiiia  might  far 
better  put  in  their  claim  for  that  prerogative.  Sidney. 

Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodness 
Imparts  this.  Shakspeare. 

How  could  communities, 
The  primogeniture,  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age,  sceptres,  and  crowns. 
But  by  degree,  stand  in  authentick  place?    Sliaksp. 

The  ffreat  caliph  hath  an  old  prerogative  in  the 
choice  and  confirmation  of  the  kings  of  Assyria. 

Knolles. 

They  are  the  best  laws,  by  which  the  king  hath 
the  justest  prerogative,  and  the  people  the  best  li- 
berty. Bacon. 

Had  any  of  these  second  causes  despoiled  God  of 
his  prerogative,  or  had  God  himself  constr.iine'!  the 
mind'and  will  of  man  to  impious  acts  by  any  celes- 
tial inforcenients?  Raleigh. 

They  obtained  another  royal  prerogative  and 
power,  to  make  war  and  peace  at  their  pleasure. 

Dartts. 

The  house  of  commons  to  these  their  prerogatives 
over  the  lords,  sent  an  order  to  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  that  he  should  cause  him  to  be  executed 
that  very  day.  Clarendon. 

For  freedom  still  maintained  alive. 
Freedom  an  English  subject's  sole  prerogative, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

All  wish  the  dire  prerogative  to  kill, 
Ev'n  they  would  have  the  powV,  who  want  the  will, 

Dryditi. 

It  seems  to  be  the  prerogative  of  human  under- 
standing, when  it  has  distinguished  any  ideas,  so  as 
to  perceive  them  to  be  different,  to  consider  in  what 
circumstances  they  are  capable  to  be  compared. 

Locke. 

I  will  not  consider  only  the  prerogatives  of  man 
above  other  animals,  but  the  endowments  which 
nature  hath  conferred  ou  his  body  in  common  with 
them.  Ray 

PRERo'GATivEn,  pr^-fog'gd-tiv'd.^'*'  adj. 
[from  fireroffative.^  H;^ivin.s^  an  exclu- 
sive privilege;  having  preiogative. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogativ  d  are  they  less  than  the  base; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunable.  Shaksjuare. 

Pres,  pr^s.  Pres,  /irest,  seem  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Saxon,  ppe  yt.a.  priest; 
it  being  usual  in  after  times  to  drop  the 
letter  o  in  like  casts.  Gibson. 

PRES.\'GE,  pres'sadje.«2  e"  „.  5.  ^^^e- 
sage,  Fr.  /treE-sagium,  Latin.]     Prognos- 
tick;  presension  of  futurity. 
Joy  and  shout  pnsagc  of  victory.  Milton 

Dreams  have  generally  been  considered  by  au- 
thors only  as  revelations  of  what  has  already  hap- 
pened, or  as  presages  of  what  is  to  happen,  ^^ddisun. 

To  Presa'ge,  pr^-b4dje'.  -v.  a.  Ifiresagcr, 

Fr.  /ir£saffio,  Lat.] 
1.  To  forebode;   to   foreknow;   to  foretel; 

to  prophesy:  it  seems  properly  used  oi 

internal  presension. 
Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 

Did  glad  my  heart  with  hi>pe.  Shakspeare 

What  pow'r  of  mind 

Foreseeing  or  p'ts'^i.tg  from  the  depth 

Of  knowloiige  p■'^^t  jr  pnsent,  could  have  fear'd 

How  surii  uiiiteu  force  of  gods,  how  such 
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As  stood  like  these,  could  ever  know  repulse? 

Milton. 

This  contagion  might  have  been  presaged  upon 
consideration  of  its  precursors.  Harvey. 

Wish'd  freedom  I  presage  you  soon  will  find, 
If  heav'n  be  just,  and  if  to  virtue  kind.        Di-yden. 

2.  Sometimes  with   0/  before    the    thing 
foretold. 

That  by  certain  signs  we  may  presage 
0/heats  and  rains,  and  wind's  impetuous  rage, 
The  sovereign  of  the  heav'ns  has  set  on  high 
The  moon  to  mark  the  changes  of  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  To  foretoken;  to  foreshow. 

If  I  may  trust  the  flatt'ring  ruth  of  sleep. 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand. 

ishakspeare. 
Dreams  advise  some  great  good  presaging. 

Milton. 
That  cloud,  that  hangs  upon  thy  brow  presages 
A  greater  storm  than  all  the  Turkish  power 
Can  throw  upon  us.  Denlutm. 

When  others  fell,  this  standing  did  presage 
The  crown  should  triumph  over  pop'lar  rage. 

Waller. 

Presa'gemekt,  pr^-sidje'ment.  n.  s.^from 

/iresage.^ 

1 .  Forebodement;  presension. 
I  hare  spent  much  enquiiy,  whether  he  had  amy 

ominous  presageinent  before  his  end.  Wotton. 

2.  Foretoken. 
The  falling  of  salt  is  an  authentick  ;)rfsagTni<'n<  of 

ill  luck,  from  whence  notwithstanding  nothing  can 

be  naturally  feared.  Broun. 

PRE'SBYTER,  pr^z'b^-tdr.   n.  s.   [/ires- 

byter,  Latin;  Trfee-^urtp^.^ 
1.  A  priest. 

Presbyters  absent  through  infirmity  from  their 
churches,  might  be  saiJ  to  preach  by  those  deputies 
who  in  their  stead  did  but  read  homilies.  Hooker. 
They  cannot  delegate  the  episcopal  power,  pro- 
perly so  called,  to  presbyters,  without  giving  them 
episcopal  consecration.  Lesley. 

2.  A  presbyterian. 

And  presbyters  have  their  jackpuddings  too. 

Builer. 
Presbyte'rial,  pr^z-be-t^'re-al.     > 
Puesbyte'hian,  pr^z-b6-t6'r^-an.    ^    °  J' 
[jrpes-jivTep:^.^     Consisting  of  elders;  a 
term  for  a  modern  form  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal government. 

Chiefly  was  urged  the  abolition  of  episcopal,  and 
the  establishing  ot presbyterian  government. 

King  Charles. 
Who  should  exclude  him  from  an  interest,  and  so 
unhappily  a  more  unavoidable  sway  in  presbytenal 
determinations?  Holiday. 

Puksbyte'rian,  pr^z-be-te'rd-an.     u.     s. 
[from  fu-csbyttr.']  An  abettor  of  presby- 
tery, or  c.iivinislical  discipline. 
One  of  the  more  rigid  presbyteriam.  Swift. 

Pre'sbytery,  pr^z'be-ter-6.  w.  s.  [from 
firesbyter.']  Body  of  elders,  whether 
pri(  sts  or  laymen 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery,  thouo^ht 
their  cause  had  more  sympatliy  with  the  disciplfne 
of  Scotland  than  the  hicran  liy  of  England.    Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  syi.od,  an  assctiililv  brew'd 
Of  clerks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of prtsbyfry,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergj-  by  their  side. 

Clcaveland. 
Could  a  ffeble   prefbytery,    though    perchance 
swelli;:g  enough,  correct  a  wealthy,  a  potent  of- 
fender? Holiday. 
JiE'iciENCE    pr^'shi-dnse  «"2  n.  s.  \Jire- 
science,  i'rciichi  from //r,  w  iVnr.j   Fore- 
kro'Vcd.^-r';  k().  vv!rjg;c  -jf  future  things. 
They  tax  our  poiio\ ,  hud  call  it  cowardice, 
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Forestall  our  prescUnce,  and  esteem  no  act 
But  that  of  hand.  Shaksp 

Prescience  or  foreknowledge,  considered  in  order 
and  nature,  if  we  may  speak  of  God  atter  the  man- 
ner of  men,  goeth  before  providence;  for  God  fore- 
knew all  things  before  he  had  created  them,  or  be- 
fore tiiey  had  being  to  be  cared  for;  and  prescience 
is  no  other  than  an  infallible  foreknowledge. 

Raleigh. 
God's  prescience,  from  all  eternity,  being  but  the 
seeing  everj  thing  that  ever  exists  as  it  is,  contin- 
gents as  contingent?,  necessarj-  as  necessary,  can 
neither  work  any  change  in  the  object,  by  thus  see- 
ing it,  nor  itself  be  deceived  in  what  it  sees 

Hammond. 
If  certain  prescience  of  uncertain  events  imply  a 
contradiction,  it  seems  it  may  be  struck  out  of  the 
omnisciency  of  God,  and  leave  no  blemish  behind. 

More. 
Of  things  of  the  most  accidental  and  mutable  na- 
ture, God's  prescience  is  certain.  South. 

Freedom  was  first  bestow'd  on  human  race. 
And  prescience  only  held  the  second  place.    DryJen. 
PRESCIENT,  pre'sh^-^nt.:'^^  adj.  [fira- 
scienoy   Latin.J    Foreknowing;    prophe- 
tick. 

Henry,  upon  the  deliberation  concerning  the  mai- 
riage  of  his  eldest  daughter  into  Scotland,  had  shew- 
ed himself  sensible  and  almost  prescient  of  this 
e^ent.  Banon. 

Who  taught  the  nations  of  the  field  and  wood. 
Prescient,  the  tides  or  tempests  to  withstand?  Pope. 
Pre'sciois,    pre'sh6-us.     adj.  [/ircssciusy 
Lat.]  Having  foreknowledge. 

Thrice  happy  thou,  deaj-  partner  of  my  bed. 
Whose  holy  soul  the  stroke  of  fortune  fled; 
Prescious  of  ills,  and  leaving  me  behind, 
To  drink  the  dregs  of  life.  Lhyden, 

To  Presci'nd,  prd-slnd'.  v.  a.[^fir(£scindo, 
Lat.]  To  cut  off;  to  abstract. 

A  bare  act  of  obliquity  does  not  only  prescind 
from,  but  positively  deny  such  a  special  dependence. 

J^^oiris. 
Presci'ndent,   pr^-sind'ent.    adj.    \jir£- 
scindens.,  Lat.]   Abstracting. 

We  may,  for  one  single  act,  abstract  from  a  re- 
ward, which  nobody,  who  knows  the  prescindent 
faculties  of  tlie  soul,  can  deny.  Cheyne. 

To  PRESCRFBE,  pr^-skribe'.  v.  a.  [pr<e^ 
scribo,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  set  down  authoritatively;  to  order; 
to  direct. 

Doth  the  strength  of  some  negative  arguments 
prove  this  kind  of  negative  argument  sU-ong,  by 
force  whereof  all  things  are  denied,  which  scripture 
affirmeth  not,  or  all  things,  v^hich  scripture  pre- 
scribeth  not,  condemned?  Hooker. 

To  the  blanc  moon  her  office  they  p»escri6"rf. 

.  Milton. 

1  here  s  joy,  when  to  wild  will  you  laws  presaibe. 
When  you  bid  fortune  carry  back  her  brrbe.  Dryderu 

When  parents'  loves  are  order'd  by  a  son. 
Let  streams  prescribe  their  fountains  where  to  run. 

lhyden. 

By  a  short  account  of  the  pressing  obligations 
which  he  on  the  magistrate,  I  shall  not  so  tiuch 
prescribe  directions  for  the  future,  as  praise  whai  is 
past.  .itterbury. 

2.  To  direct  medically. 

The  end  of  satire  is  the  amendment  of  vices  by 
correction;  and  he  who  writes  honestly  is  no  more 
an  enemy  to  the  oflender,  than  the  physician  to  the 
patient,  when  be  pr«cri'j«.«  harsh  remedies.  Diidtn. 

The  exiremest  ways  they  tir»i  ordain. 
Prescribing  scch  iutoleubit.'  pain. 
As  none  but  Ca"-Hr  could  sustain.  Drvden 

&....iiUi  any  ma.   -.rgue,  that  a  phy,ician  u.ider- 
sfauJs  !jh  ou  1  art  best;  and  thcicfure,  although  he 
0^,iifeiilu  pmcnbt  poison  to  p.ll  his  p.'unts,  he  >  ii.iiot 
be  justly  punished,  but  is  answerable  only  to  G  a. 

Siciji. 


PRE 

To  Puesori'be,  pre-ski'lbe'.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  influence  by  long  custom. 

A  reserve  of  puerility  we  have  not  shaken  oil'  from 
school  where  being  seasoned  with  minor  sentences, 
tliey  yfticnht  upon  our  riper  yeai-3,  and  never  are 
worn  out  but  with  our  memories.  Brmjon. 

2.  To  influence  arbiti-arily;  to  give  law. 

The  assuming  an  authority  of  dictating  to  others, 
and  a  forwardness  to  prcsa-ibe  to  their  opinions,  is 
a  constant  concomitant  of  this  bias  of  our  judgments. 

Locke. 

3.  [/irescrire,  Fr.]  To  form  a  custom  which 
has  the  force  of  law. 

That  obligation  upon  the  lands  did  not  prescribe 
or  come  into  disuse,  but  by  fifty  consecutive  3'ears  of 
exemption.  Jrhuthnot. 

4.  To  write  medical  directions  and  forms 
of  medicine. 

Modern  'pothecaries,  taught  the  art 
By  doctor's  bills  to  play  the  doctor's  part, 
Bold  in  the  practice  of  mistaken  rules, 
Prescrt6e,  apply,  and  call  their  masters  fools.  Pope. 
Pre'script,  pre'skript.  adj.  [^/irascr'/itus, 
Latin.J    Directed;  accurately  Jaid  down 
in  a  precept. 

Those  very  laws  so  added,  they  themselves  do  not 
judge  usilawfiil;  as  they  plainly  confess  boi'i  in  mat- 
ter of  prescript  attire,  and  of  rites  appertaining  to 
burial.  Hooker 

Pre'script,  pre'skript. n.  s.[/irascriptuv2^ 
Latin.J 

1.  Direction;  precept;  model  prescribed. 
Milton  seems  to  uccenl  the  last. 

By  his  prtscripl  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd 
Of  cedar,  overlaid  with  gold.  J\Jilton. 

2.  Medical  order. 

Nor  did  he  ever  with  so  much  regret  submit  unto 
any  prescript.  Fell 

Prescri'ption,  pre-skrip'shdn.  n.  s.  [^fire- 
scrifition.,  Fr.  fir<£scriJUio^  Latin;  from 
firescribo.,  Latin.] 

1.  Rules  produced  and  authorized  by  long 
custom;  custom  continued  till  it  has  the 
force  of  law. 

You  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years,  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth.  S/tafc. 

Use  such  as  have  prevailed  before  in  things  you 
have  employed  them;  for  that  breeds  confidence, 
and  they  will  strive  to  maintain  their  prescription. 

Bacon. 

It  will  be  found  a  work  of  no  small  difScnlty,  to 
dispossess  a  vice  from  that  heart,  where  long  posses- 
sion begins  to  plead  prescription.  South. 
'    Our  poet  bade  us  hope  this  grace  to  find, 
To  whom  by  long  prescription,  you  are  kind. 

Dryden. 

The  Lucquese  plead  prescription,  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers. Mdison. 

2.  Medical  receipt. 

My  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  prov'd  effects;  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifest  experience  had  collected 
For  general  sov'reignty.  Shaksp. 

Approving  of  my  obstinacy  against  all  common 
prescriptions,  he  asked  me,  whether  I  had  never 
heard  of  the  Indian  way  of  curing  the  gout  by  moxa. 

Temple. 

Pre'seance,  pr^-se'anse.  n.s.  r/ireseance, 
French.]  Priority  of  place  in  sitting. 
Not  used. 

The  ghests,  though  rude  in  their  other  fashions, 
may,  for  their  discreet  judgment  in  precedence  and 
preseance,  read  a  lesson  to  our  civilcst  gentry. 

Pre  senoe,  prdz'z^nse.  n.  s.  [firesence, 
Fr.  firasentia^  Lat.] 


PRE 

1 .  State  of  being  present;  contrary  to  ab- 
sence. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper. 
And  I'll  request  your  presence.  Shakfp. 

The  }rresence  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Amongst  his  subjects  and  his  loyal  friends, 
As  it  disanimates  his  enemies.  Hhaksp. 

We  have  always  the  same  natures,  and  are  every 
where  the  servauU  of  the  same  God,  as  every  place 
is  equally  full  of  his  presence,  and  eve<j-  thing  is 
equally  his  gift.  Laic. 

2.  Approach  face  to  face  to  a  great  per- 
sonage. 

The  shepherd  Dorus  answered  with  such  a  trem- 
bling voice  and  abashed  countenance,  and  often- 
times so  far  from  the  matter,  that  it  was  some  sport 
to  the  young  ladies,  thinking  it  want  of  education, 
which  made  him  so  discountenanced  with  unwonted 
presence.  Sidney. 

Men  that  very  presence  fear, 
Which  once  they  knew  authority  did  bear.   Daniel. 

3.  State  of  being  in  the  viewof  asuperiour. 

I  know  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
In  such  a  presence  here  to  plead  my  thoughts. 

Shaksp. 

Thou  with  eternal  wisdom  didst  converse, 
Wisdom  thy  sister,  and  with  her  didst  play 
In  presence  of  ih'  Almighty  Father,  pleas'd 
With  thy  celestial  song.  J\Iilton. 

Perhaps  1  have  not  so  well  consulted  the  repute 
of  my  intellectuals,  in  bringing  their  imperfections 
into  such  discerning  pj-esences.  Glanville. 

Since  clinging  cares  and  trains  of  inbred  fears. 
Not  aw'd  by  arms,  but  in  the  presence  bold, 
Without  respect  to  purple  or  to  gold.  Dryden. 

4.  A    number  assembled  before   a    great 
person. 

Look  I  so  pale? — 
— Ay;  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

Odmar,  of  all  this  jn-esence  does  contain, 
Give  her  your  wreath  whom  you  esteem  most  fair. 

Dryden. 

5.  Port;  air;  mien;  demeanour. 

Virtue  is  best  in  a  body  that  is  comely,  and  that 
hath  rather  dignity  of  presence,  than  beauty  of  as- 
pect. Bacon. 

A  graceful  presence  bespeaks  acceptance,  gives  a 
force  to  language,  and  helps  to  convince  by  look 
and  posture.  Collier. 

How  great  his  presence,  how  erect  his  look, 
How  every  grace,  how  all  his  virtuous  mother 
Shines  in  his  face,  and  charms  me  from  his  eyes ! 

Smith. 

6.  Room  in  which  a  prince  shows  himself 
to  his  court. 

By  them  they  pass,  all  gazing  on  them  round, 
And  to  the  presence  mount,  whose  glorious  view 
Their  frail  amazed  senses  did  confound.      Sptnser. 

An"t  please  your  gi-ace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presence.  Shaksp. 

The  lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  passing  through  the 
presence  in  the  court  of  France,  and  espying  Char- 
tier,  a  famous  poet,  leaning  upon  his  elbow  fast 
asleep,  openly  kissing  him,  said,  we  must  honour 
with  our  kiss  the  mouth  from  whence  so  many  sweet 
verses  have  proceeded.  Peacham. 

7.  Readiness  at  need;  quickness  at  expe- 
dients. 

A  good  bodily  strength  is  a  felicity  of  nature,  but 
nothing  comparable  to  a  large  understanding  and 
ready  preser.ee  of  mind.  UEstrange. 

Errors,  not  to  be  recali'd,  do  find 
Their  best  redress  from  prese»icc  of  the  mind ; 
Courage  our  greatest  failings  does  supply.     Waller. 

8.  The  person  of  a  supcriour. 
To  her  the  sov'reign  presence  thus  reply'd. 

Milton. 
Presence-chamber,  pr^z'z^ns- 

tsham-bfir 
Presence-room,  pr^z'z^ns-r66m 


jumon 

}n.  s. 


PRE 

[^/tresence  and  chamber  or  room.']  The 
room  in  which  a  great  person  receives 
company. 

If  these  nerves,  which  are  the  conduits  to  convey 
them  from  without  to  their  audience  in  the  brain, 
the  mind's  presence-room,  are  so  disordered,  as  not 
to  perform  their  functions,  they  have  no  postern  to 
be  admitted  by.  Locke. 

Kneller,  with  silence  and  surprise. 
We  see,  Britannia's  monaich  rise, 
And  aw'd  by  thy  delusive  hand, 
As  in  the  presence-chamber  stand.  Mdison. 

Prese'nsion,  pre-s^n'shiin.  n.  s.  [/ircesm- 
sio,  Lat]  Perception  beforehand. 
The  hedgehog's  p7-esension  of  winds  is  exact. 

Broicn. 
PRE'SENT,  pr^z'z^nt.  adj.  [present,  Fr. 
prasens,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  absent;  being  face  to  face;  being  at 
hand. 

But  neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity  more 
than  commensurate  to  the  extent  of  the  world,  and 
such  as  is  most  intimately  present  with  all  the  beings 
of  the  world .  uj"^ 

Be  not  often  present  at  feasts,  not  at  all  in  dissol 
lute  company;  pleasing  objects  steal  away  the  heart. 

Taylor. 
Much  h:ive  I  heard 
Incredible  to  me,  in  this  displeas'd, 
That  I  was  never  present  on  the  place 
Of  those  encounters.  Milton. 

2.  Not  past;  not  future. 

Thou  future  things  canst  represent 
As  present.  Milton. 

A  present  good  may  reasonably  be  parted  with 
upon  a  probable  expectation  of  a  future  good  which 
is  more  excellent.  Wilkins. 

The  moments  past,  if  thou  art  wise,  retrieve 
With  pleasant  mem'ry  of  the  bliss  they  gave; 
The  present  hours  in  present  mirth  employ, 
And  bribe  the  future  with  the  hopes  of  joy.    Prior. 

The  present  age  hath  not  been  less  inquisitive 
than  the  former  ages  were.  Woodward. 

The  present  moment  like  a  wife  we  shun. 
And  ne'er  enjoy,  because  if  is  our  own.         Young. 

3.  Ready  ai  liand;  quick  m  emergencies. 

If  a  man  write  little,  he  had  need  have  a  great 
memory;  if  he  confer  little,  he  had  need  have  a  pre- 
sent wit;  and  if  he  read  little,  he  had  need  have 
much  cunning.  Bacon. 

'lis  a  high  point  of  philosophy  and  virtue  for  a 
man  to  be  so  present  to  himself,  as  to  be  always 
provided  against  all  accidents.  VEstrange. 

4.  Favouiably  attentive;  not  neglectful; 
propitious. 

Be  present  to  her  now,  as  then, 
And  let  not  proud  and  factious  men 
Against  your  wills  oppose  their  mights.  BenJonson. 

The  golden  goddess,  present  at  the  pray'r, 
Well  knew  he  meant  th'  inanimated  fair. 
And  gave  the  sign  of  granting  his  desire.     Dryden. 

Nor  could  I  hope  in  ajiy  place  but  there, 
To  find  a  god  so  present  to  my  pray'r.  Dryden. 

5.  Unforgottun;  not  neglectful. 

The  ample  mind  keeps  the  several  objects  all 
within  sight,  and  present  to  the  soul.  Watts. 

6.  Not  abstracted;  not  absent  of  mind;  at-  • 
tentive. 

7.  Being  now  in  view;  being  now  under 
consideration. 

This  much  I  believe  may  be  said,  that  the  much 
greater  part  of  them  are  not  brought  up  so  well,  or 
accustomed  to  so  much  religion,  as  in  the  present 
instance.  £,<,„,, 

The  Pue'sent.  An  elliptical  expression 
for  the  present  time;  the  time  now  ex- 
isting. 

When  he  saw  descend 
The  Son  of  God  to  judge  them,  terrify'd 
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He  fled;  not  hoping  to  escape,  but  shun 
Tke  present;  feariu?,  guilty,  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict.  Milton. 

Men  that  set  their  hearts  only  upon  the  present, 
without  lookiug  forward  to  the  end  of  things,  arc 
struck  at.  VEstrange. 

Who,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  farther  than  the  present,  think  e>'n  the  wise 
Speak  what  they  think,  and  tell  tales  of  themselves. 

Roive- 
At  Pre'sent.  [J  firesenty  Fr.]     At   the 
present  time;  now:  ellipiically,  for  t/ie 
firenent  time. 

The  state  is  at  present  very  sensible  of  the  decay 

in  their  trade  .iddison. 

Pre'sevt,  prez'z^til.   n.   s.  [_/ircsent,   I'v. 

froin  the  vurb.J 
1.  A  gift;  a  donative;  something  ceremo- 
nioubiy  given. 

Plain  Clarence! 
I  will  send  thy  soul  to  heav'o, 
If  heav'n  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 

Shakspeare 

His  dog  to-morrow,  by  his  master's  command,  he 

must  caiTv  for  a  present  to  his  lady.  Hhaksp. 

He  sen.  part  of  tht:  rich  spoil,  with  the  admiral's 

ensign,  as  a  present  unto  Solyman.  Knolles 

Say,  heav'niy  muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 
Afford  a pnseal  to  the  infant  God? 

Hast  thou  no  vei-se,  no  hymn,  no  solemn  strain, 
To  welcome  iiim  to  this  his  new  abode.'       Milton. 

They  that  are  to  love  inclin'd, 
Sway'd  by  chance,  not  choice  or  art, 

To  the  first  that's  fair  or  kind, 
Make  a  p-es.nt  of  their  heart.  Waller. 

Somewhat  is  sure  designed  by  fraud  or  force; 
Trust  not  their  ^ireserUs,  nor  admit  the  horse.  Drijd 
%.   A  letter  or  mandate  exaibited //er/zre- 
sentes. 
Be  it  known  to  all  men  by  these  presents. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Prese'nt,  pr^-zdnt'.*92  v.  a.  [^firtsenco, 
Uiw  Latin;  firesentcry  French:  in  all  the 
seiises.J 

1.  To  place  in  the  presence  of  a  superi- 
our. 

On  to  the  sacred  hill 
They  led  him  high  applauded,  and  present 
Before  the  seat  supreme.  Milton. 

2.  To  exiiihit  to  view  or  notice. 

He  knows  not  what  he  says;  and  vain  is  it. 
That  we  present  us  to  him.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  offer;  to  exhibit. 

Thou  therefore  now  advise, 
Or  hear  what  to  my  mind  first  thoughts  presen!. 

Milton. 
Now  ev'ry  leaf,  and  evVy  moving  breath 
Presents  a  foe,  and  ev'ry  foe  a  death  Denham. 

Lectorides's  memoiy  is  ever  ready  to  offer  to  his 
mind  something  out  of  other  men's  writings  or  con- 
versations, and  is  presenting  him  with  the  thoughts 
of  other  persons  perpetually.  Watts. 

4.  To  give  formally  and  ceremoniously. 

Folks  in  mudwall  tenement. 
Affording  peppercorn  for  rent, 
Present  a  turkey  or  a  hen 
To  those  might  better  spare  them  ten.  Prior. 

5.  To  put  in.o  the  hands  of  another  in 
ceremony. 

So  ladies  in  romance  assist  tlieir  knight. 
Present  the  spear,  and  arm  him  for  the  fight.  Pope. 

6.  To  favour  with  gifts.  To  fircsent,  in 
the  sense  of  to  give,  has  several  struc- 
tures: we  say  absolutely,  to  present  a 
man.,  to  give  something  to  him.  This 
is  less  in  use.  Tlie  common  phrases 
are,  to  present  a  gift  to  a  man;  or  to 
present  the  man  with  a  gif'. 

Thou  spendest  thy  time  iu  waiting  upon  such  a  I 


great  one,  and  thy  estate  in  presenting  him;  and, 
after  all,  hast  no  other  reward,  but  sometimes  to  be 
smiled  upon,  and  always  to  be  smiled  at.       South. 

He  now  presents,  as  ancient  ladies  do, 
That  courted  long,  at  length  are  forc'd  to  woo. 

Dryden. 

Ocfavia  presenltd  the  poet,  for  his  admirable  ele- 
gy on  her  son  .Maicellus.  Diijden. 

Should  I  prtseiU  thee  with  rare  figur'd  plate, 
0  how  thy  rising  heart  would  throb  and  beat. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  prefer  to  ecclesiastical  benefices. 

That  he  put  these  bishops  in  the  places  of  the 
deceased  by  his  own  authority,  is  notoriously  false; 
for  the  duke  of  Saxony  always  presented.  Atterbimj. 

8.  To  offer  openly. 

He  was  appointed  admiral,  and  presented  battle 
to  the  French  navy,  which  they  refused.  Hayward. 

9.  To   introduce  by  something  exhibited 
to  the  view  or  notice.     Not  in  use. 

Tell  on,  quoth  she,  the  woful  tragedy, 
The  which  these  reliques  sad  present  uuto.  Spenser. 

10.  To  lay  belore  a  court  of  judicature, 
as  an  object  of  inquiry. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  effectually  with 
to  present  the  said  pamphlet,  with  all  aggravating 
epithets.  Swift. 

1 1.  To  point  a  missile  weapon  before  it  is 
discharged. 

Pre'sentable,   pr6-z6nt'a.-bl.   adj.  [from 
firenent.^   What  may  be  presented. 

Incumbents  of  churches  presentable  cannot,  by 
tbeir  sole  act,  grant  their  incumbencies  to  others; 
but  may  make  leases  of  the  profits  thereof  ^iyliffc 

Presexta'neous,  prdz-z^n-ta'n6-us.  adj. 

\_f}r£.'ientaneus,  Latin.]     Ready;  quick; 

immediate. 
Some  plagues  partake  of  such  malignity,  that, 

like  a  presentaneons  poison,  they  enecate  in   two 

hours.  Harvey. 

Presenta'tion,    prez-z^n-ti'sh\ln.    n.    s. 

[/iresenfation,  French;  from  present.'] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

Prayers  are  som.etimes  a  presentation  of  mere  de- 
sires, as  a  mean  of  procuring  desired  eflects  at  the 
hand  of  God.  Hooker. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  offering  any  one  to  an  eccle- 
siastical benefice. 

He  made  effectual  provision  for  recovery  of  ad- 

vowsons  and  prtbentations  to  churches  Hale . 

What,  shall  the  curate  control  me.'  have  not  I 

the  prisentntion?  -  Gav. 

Exhibition. 

These  presentations  of  fighting  on  the  stase,  arc 
necessary  to  produce  the  effects  of  an  heroick  play. 

Dryden. 

4.  This  word  is  misprinted  for  /iresev.sion. 

Although  in  sundry  animals,   we  deny  not  a  kind 

of  natural  metereo'ogy,  or  innate  presentation  both 

of  wind  and  weather,  yet  that  proceeding  from 

sense,  they  cannot  retain  that  apprehension  after 

death.  Broton. 

Prese'ntative,  pr^-z^n'ta-tiv.  adj.  [from 

fire.unt.]     Such   as   that    presentations 

may  be  made  of  it. 

Mrs.  Gulston  possessed  of  the  impropriate  par- 
sonage of  Bardwell,  did  procure  from  the  king  leave 
to  annex  ihe  same  to  the  vicarage,  and  to  make  it 
presentalive,  and  gave  them  both  to  St.  Julm's  col- 
lege in  Oxon.  Spelman. 
Puesente'e,  pr^z  zSn-t^^'.  n.  s.  [from 
fircHente,  French.]  One  presented  to  a 
bcm  fice. 

Our  laws  make  the  ordinary  a  disturber,  if  he 
does  not  give  institution  upon  the  fitness  of  a  person 
presented  to  him,  or  at  least  give  notice  to  the  pa- 
tron of  the  disability  of  his  pnesentee.  Jiyt^ffe 
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Prese'nter,   pr6-zen'tir.3*   n.   a.   [from 
/ire.^enr.]     One  that  presents. 
The  tiling  was  acceptable,  but  not  the  presenter 

VEstrange. 
Phv.se'ntial,  pr^-z^n'shal,  adj.  [irom/irc- 
sent.]     Supposing  actual  presence. 

By  union,  1  do  not  understand  that  which  is  local 
or  presential,  because  I  consider  God  as  omnipre- 
sent- J^orris. 
Presentia'lity,  pr6-z^n-shd-ai'^-te.  n.  s. 
[from  presential.]  State  of  being  pre- 
sent 

This  eternal,  indivisible  act  of  his  existence  makes 
all  futures  actually  present  to  him;  and  it  is  the 
presentiality  of  the  object,  which  founds  the  uner- 
ring certainty  of  his  knowledge  South. 
To  Prese'ntiate,  pre  zen'sh^-^te.  v.  a. 
[iVo:n  present.]   To  make  present. 

The  fancy  may  be  so  strong,  as  to  prestnliate  upon 
one  theatre,  all  that  e\er  it  took  notice  ol  in  times 
past:  the  power  of  fancy,  in /^resentiohno:  any  one 
thing  that  is  past,  being  no  less  wondcrlui,  tnan  liav- 
ing  that  power,  it  should  also  acquire  the  perfectioa 
to  preseniiate  them  all.  Grew. 

Presen  ri'FicK,  pr^z-zdn-tif'flk.  adj. 
yirasens  aud/acio,  Lat.J  Making  pre- 
sent. Not  in  use. 
Presenti'fickly,  pr^z-zen-tirflk-l^.''<'9 
adv.  [from  presentijick.]  In  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  make  present. 

The  whole  evolution  of  times  and  ages,  from  ever- 
lasting to  everlasting,  is  collectedly  and  presentijick- 
ly  represented  to  God  at  once,  as  if  all  things  and 
actions  were,  at  this  very  instant,  really  present  and 
existent  before  him.  More. 

Pre'sently,  pr^z'z^nt-li.  adv.  [from  pre- 
sent.] 

1.  At  present;  at  this  time;  now.     Obso- 
lete. 

The  towns  and  forts  you  presently  have,  are  still 
left  unto  you,  to  be  kept  either  with  or  without  gar- 
risons, so  as  you  alter  uot  the  laws  of  the  country. 

Sidney. 

We  may  presume,  that  a  rare  thing  it  is  not  in 
the  church  of  God,  even  for  thai  very"  word  which 
is  read  to  be  presently  their  joy,  and  afterwards  their 
study  that  hear  it.  Hooker. 

To  opoak  of  it  as  requireth,  would  require  very 
long  discourse;  all  [  will  presently  say  is  this. 

Hooker. 

Covetous  ambition,  thinking  all  too  little  which 
presently  it  hath,  supposeth  itself  to  stand  in  need  of 
all  which  it  hath  not.  Raleigh. 

2.  Immediately;  soon  after. 

Tell  him,  that  no  history  can  match  his  policies, 
aai  presently  the  sot  shall  measure  himself  by  him- 
self Houth. 
Presk'ntment,  pr^-zeni'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
present.] 

1.  The  act  of  presenting. 

When  comes  your  book  forth.' — 
— Upon  the  heels  of  my  prescntmtut.  Shaksfh 

2.  Any  thing  presented  or  exhibited;  re- 
presentation. 

Thus  I  hurl 
My  dazzling  spells  into  the  spungy  air, 
Of  power  to  cheat  the  eye  with  hlcar  illusion, 
And  give  it  false  prrsentmeuts,  lest  (he  place 
And  my  quaint  habits  breed  astonislmient.    Milton, 
[In    law,  pre.sentwent    is    ^^    n  « re    de- 
nunciation oi  the  jurors  the  mar  Ives,  or 
some  other  officer,  as  justice,  constable, 
searcher,  surveyor,  and  without  any  in- 
formation,  of  an  oflVnce   inqtiiraljle   in 
the  court  to  which  it  is  pres«  ntcd. 

The  grand  juries  were  practised  with,  to  present 
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the  said  pamphlet  with  all  aggravating  epithets,  and 
thcii  prcsentmenU  published  for  several  weeks  in 
all  the  news-papei-s.  Swift. 

Pke'sentxess,  pr^z'zent-n^s.  n.  s.  [frum 
present.']  Pieacnce  of  mind;  quickness 
at  emergencies. 

Goring  had  a  much  better  understanding,  a  much 
keener  courage,  ^nd  presentness  of  miuU  in  danger. 

Clarendon. 

Preserva'tion,  pr^z-z6r-vi's>hfin.     n.   s. 

QVom  preserve.]     The  act  of  prtsevv- 

ing;   care  to   preserve;  act  of  keeping 

from  destruction,  decay,  or  any  ill. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservalioTi;  which,  perforce, 
i  give  my  tendance  to.  Sliakspeare. 

The  eyes  of  tiie  Lord  are  upon  them  that  love 
him,  he  is  their  mighty  protection,  a. preservation 
from  stumbling,  and  a  help  frum  failing.        Ecclus. 

Ev'ry  senseless  thing,  by  nature's  light, 
Doth  preservatioji  seek,  destruction  shun.       Davits. 

Our  allwise  Maker  has  put  into  men  the  uneasi- 
ness of  hunger,  thirst,  and  other  natural  desires,  to 
determine  their  wills  for  the  preservation  of  them- 
selves, and  the  continuation  of  their  species.  Locke. 

Prese'uvativr,  pre-z^r'va-liv.  n.  s.  [pre- 
servadf,  French;  from  preserve.]  That 
■\vhicli  has  the  powt-r  of  preserving; 
sometiiing  preventive;  something  that 
confers  security. 

If  we  think  that  the  church  needetb  not  those  an- 
cient preservatives,  which  ages  before  us  were  glad 
to  use,  we  deceive  ourselves.  Hooker. 

It  hath  been  anciently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 
arsenic^  as  p-eservatives  agamst  the  plague;  for 
that  being  poisons  themselves,  they  draw  the  venom 
from  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Were  there  truth  herein,  it  were  the  best  preser- 
vative  for  princes,  and  persons  exalted  unto  such 
fears.  Brown. 

Bodies  kept  clean,  which  use  preservatives,  ai-e 
likely  to  escape  infection.  Harvep. 

The  most  effectual  preservative  of  our  virtue,  is 
to  avoid  the  conversation  of  wicked  men.      Rogers. 
Molly  is  an  Egyptian  plant,  and  was  really  made 
use  of  as  a  preservative  against  enchantment. 

Broome. 
Prese'rvative,  pre-zer'va-tiv.  adj.  Hav- 
ing the  powder  of  preserving. 
To  PRESE'RVE,  pr^-z^rv'.   v.  a.  [/?r^- 

servo.,  low  Latin;  preserver.^  Fr.] 
1.  To  save;  to  defend  from  destruction  or 
any  evil;  to  keep. 

The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  evei-y  evil  work, 
and  preserve  me  unto  his  heavenly  kingdom. 

2  Timothy. 
God  sent  me  to  preserve  you  a  posterity,  and  save 
your  lives.  Genesis. 

She  shall  lead  me  soberly  in  my  doings,  and  pre- 
serve me  in  her  power.  Wisdom. 
He  did  too  frequently  gratify  their  unjustifiable 
designs,  a  guilt  all  men  who  are  obnoxious,  are  li- 
able to,  and  can  hardly  preserve  themselves  from. 

Clarendon. 
We  can  preserve  unhurt  our  minds.  Milton. 

To  be  indifferent,  which  of  two  opinions  is  true, 
is  the  right  temper  of  the  mind,  that  p^-eserves  it 
from  being  imposed  on,  till  it  has  done  its  best  to 
find  the  truth.  Locke. 

Every  petty  prince  in  Germany  must  be  intreat- 
ed  to  preserve  the  queen  of  Great  Britain  upon  her 
throne.  Sw»/' 

I.  To  season  fruits  and  other  vegetables 
■with  sugar,  and  in  other  proper  pickles: 
as,  to  preserve  plums.,  walnuts,  and  cu- 
cumbers. 
PRtsE  KVE,  pr^-zerv'.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.j  Fruit  preserved  whole  in  sugar. 


AH  this  is  easily  discerned  in  these  fruits  which 
are  brought  in  preserves  unto  us.  Brown. 

The  fruit  with  the  husk,  when  tender  and  young, 
makes  a  good  preserve.  Jyioiiimer. 

Prese'rver,  pre-z^rv'i\r.  n.  s.  [from  fire- 
serve.] 

1 .  One  who   preserves;  one  who  keeps 
from  ruin  or  mischief. 

Sit,  my  preserver,  by  thy  patient's  side.    Shaksp. 

To  be  always  thinkmg,  perhaps,  is  the  privilege 
of  the  infinite  Author  and  preserver  of  things,  who 
never  slum'oers  nor  sleeps;  but  is  not  competent  to 
any  finite  being.  Locke. 

Andrew  Doria  has  a  statue  erected  to  him,  with 
the  glorious  title  of  deliverer  of  the  commonwealth; 
and  one  of  his  family  another,  that  calls  him  its 
preserver-  Addison. 

2.  He  who  makes  preserves  of  fruit. 

To    Presi'de,   preside'.**''    v.    n.    [from 
firesideo.,  Latin;  presider^  Fr.]     To  be 
set  over;  to  liave  autliority  over. 
Some  o'er  the  publick  magazines  preside. 
And  some  are  sent  new  forage  to  provide.  Dryden, 

O'er  the  plans 
Of  thriving  peace,  thy  thoughtful  sires  preside. 

Thomson. 
Pre'sidency,  pr^z's6-d^n-se.  n.  s.  \^firesi- 
dence,  French;  from  president.]  Super- 
intendence. 

What  account  can  be  given  of  the  growth  of 
plants  from  mechanical  principles,  moved  without 
the  presidency  and  guidance  of  some  superior  agent? 

Ray. 
Pre'sident,  pr^z'sd-d^nt.  n.  s,  [^presidcns, 
Lat.  firesident,  Fr.J 

1.  One  placed  with  authority  over  others; 
one  at  the  head  of  others. 

x\s  the  president  of  my  kingdom,  will  I 
Appear  there  for  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

The  tutor  sits  in  the  chair  as  president  or  mode- 
rator, to  see  that  the  rules  of  disputation  be  observ- 
ed. Watts. 

2.  Govcrnour;  prefect. 

How  might  those  captive  Israelites,  under  the 
oversight  and  government  of  Assyrian  presidents,  be 
able  to  leave  the  places  they  were  to  inhabit! 

Brereivood. 

3.  A  tutelary  power. 
This  last  complaint  th'  indulgent  ears  did  pierce 

Of  just  Apollo,  president  of  verse.  Waller. 

Pre'sidentship,  pr^z's^-d^nt-ship.  n.  s. 
[from  president.]    The  office  and  place 
of  president. 
When  things  came  to  trial  of  practice,  their  pas- 

'  tors  learning  would  be  at  all  times  offeree  to  over- 
persuade  simple  men,  who,  knowing  the  time  of 
their  own  presidentship  to  be  but  short,  would  al- 
ways stand  in  fear  of  their  ministers  perpetual  au- 
thority Hooker. 

Presi'dial,    pr^-sid'je-al.203    adj.   [presi- 
dium, Latin.]     Relating  to  a  garrison. 
To  PRESS,  pr^s.  v.  a.   [/iresser^  French; 

firemo,  pressu-s,  Latin.] 
I.  To  squeeze;  to  crush 

The  grapes  I  pressed  into  Pharaoh's  cup.  Genesis. 
Good   measure  pressed  down,  shaken  together, 
and  running  over,  shall  men  give  into  your  bosom. 

Luke. 
From  sweet  kernels  press% 
She  tempers  dulcet  creams.  Mlton. 

I  put  pledgets  of  lint  pressed  out  on  the  excoria- 
tion. Wiseman. 
Their  morning  milk  the  peasants  press  at  night, 
Their  evening  milk  before  the  rising  light.  Dryden. 
After  pressing  out  of  the  coleseed  for  oil  in  Lin- 
colnshire, they  burn  the  cakes  to  heat  their  ovens. 

Mortimer. 

)2.  To  distress;  to  crush  with  calamities. 


Once  or  tivice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  father 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.        Shaksp. 
.  To  constrain;   to    compel;   to  urge  by 

,  necessity. 

The  experience  of  his  goodness  in  her  own  deli- 
verance, might  cause  her  merciful  disposition  to  take 
so  much  the  more  delight  in  saving  others,  whom 
the  like  necessity  should  press.  Hooker. 

The  posts  that  rode  upon  mules  and  camels,  went 
out,  being  hastened  and  pressed  on  by  the  king's 
commands.  Esther. 

I  was  prest  by  his  majesty's  commands,  to  assist 
at  the  treaty.  Temple. 

He  gapes;  and  straight 
With  hunger  prest,  devours  the  pleasing  bait. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  irnpose  by  constraint. 

He  pressed  a  letter  upon  me,  within  this  hour,  to 
deliver  to  you.  Dryden. 

5.  To  drive  by  violence. 

Come  with  words  as  medical  as  true, 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour 
That  presses  him  from  sleep.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  affect  strongly. 

Paul  was  pressed  in  spirit,  and  testified  to  the 
Jews  that  Jesus  was  Christ.  ^cts. 

Wickedness  condemned  by  her  own  witness,  and 
pi-essed  with  conscience,  forecasteth  grievous  things. 

Whdom. 
'.  To  enforce;  to  inculcate  with  argument 
or  importunity. 

Be  sure  to  press  upon  him  eveiy  motive.  .Addison. 

I  am  the  more  bold  to  press  it  upon  you,  because 
these  accomplishments  sit  more  handsomely  on  per- 
sons of  quality  than  any  other.  "  Felton, 

Those  who  negotiated,  took  care  to  make  demands 
impossible  to  be  complied  with;  and  therefore  might 
securely  press  every  article,  as  if  they  were  in  ear- 
nest. Swijt. 

8.  To  urge;  to  bear  strongly  on. 

Chymists  I  might  press  with  arguments  drawn 
from  some  of  the  eminentest  writers  of  their  sect. 

hoyle. 

The  cardinal  being  pressed  in  dispute  on  this  head, 

could  think  of  no  better  an  answer.         Waterland. 

His  easy  heart  receiv'd  the  guilty  flame, 
And  from  that  time  he  prest  her  with  his  passion. 

Smith. 

9.  To  compress;  to  hug,  as  in  embracing. 

He  press''d  her  matron  lips 
With  kisses  pure.  Milton. 

She  took  her  son,  and  pressed 
Th'  illustrious  infant  to  her  fagrant  breast.  Dryden, 

Leucothoe  shook. 
And  pressed  Palemon  closer  in  her  arms.  Pope. 

10.  To  act  upon  with  w*  ight. 

The  place  thou  pressest  on  thy  motlier  earth, 
Is  all  thy  empire  now:  now  it  contains  thee.  Diyd. 

11.  To  make  earnest.     Prest  or  pressed 
is   here    perhaps  rather    an    adjective; 

•    preste,  Fr.  or  from  presse  or  impresses 
Frtnch. 

Let  them  be  p-essed,  and  ready  to  give  succours  to 
their  confederates,  as  it  ever  was  with  the  Romans; 
for  if  the  confederate  had  leagues  defensive,  the 
Romans  would  ever  be  the  foremost.  Bacon. 

Prest  for  their  country's  honour  and  their  king's, 
On  their  sharp  beaks  they  whet  their  pointed  stings, 

Dryden, 

12.  To  force  into  military  service.     This 
I     is  properly  imfire.^s. 

Do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do, 
!     That  in  yoi.r  knowhdge  may  by  me  be  done, 

And  I  am  prest  intu  it.  Shaksp. 

1         For  every  man  tliat  Bolingbroke  hath  piess'd 

To  lift  sharp  steel  against  our  golden  crown, 
!     Heaven  for  bis  Richard  hath  in  store 

A  glorious  angel.  Shaksf. 

From  London  by  the  king  I  was  prest  forth. 

Shakspeare. 
They  are  enforced  of  Tery  necessity  to  press  the 
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best  and  greatest  part  of  their  men  out  of  the  west 
countries,  whicl)  is  uo  small  charge.  Raleigh. 

The  endeavour  to  laise  new  men  for  the  recruit 
of  the  army  by  pressing:,  found  opposition  in  many 
places.  Clarendon. 

The  peaceful  peasant  to  the  wars  is  prest, 
The  fields  lie  fallow  in  inglorious  rest.         Drydtn. 

You  were  pressed  fur  the  sea-service,  and  got  off 
with  much  a-do.  Swift. 

To  Press,  pr^s.  v.  n. 
\.  To  act   with  compulsive  violence;  to 
urge;  to  distress. 

If  there  be  fair  proofs  on  the  on&*ide,  and  none 
at  all  on  the  other,  and  if  the  most  pressing  difficul- 
ties be  on  that  side  on  which  there  are  no  proofs, 
this  is  sufficient  to  render  one  opinion  very  credible, 
and  the  other  incredible.  Tillotson. 

A  great  ;i.any  uneasinesses  always  soliciting  the 

will,  it  is  natural,  that  the  greatest  and  most  pres- 

sing  should  determine  it  to  the  next  action.    Locke. 

3.  To  go  forward  with  violence  to   any 

object. 

I  make  bold  to  press 
With  so  little  preparation.  Shaksp. 

I  press  toward  the  mark  for  the  prize.  Philippians. 

The  Turks  2;ave  a  great  shout,  and  pressed  in  on 
all  sides,  to  have  entered  the  breach.  Knolles. 

Th'  insulting  victor  presses  on  the  more, 
And  treads  the  steps  the  vanquish'd  ti-od  before. 

Dryden. 

She  is  always  drawn  in  a  posture  of  walking,  it 
teing  as  natural  for  hope  to  press  forward  to  her 
proper  objects,  as  for  fear  to  fly  from  them.  Mdis. 

Let  us  not  therefore  faint,  or  be  weary  in  our 
journey,  much  less  turn  back  or  sit  down  in  de- 
spair; but  press  chearfuUy  forward  to  the  high  mark 
of  our  calling.  Rogers. 

3.  To  make  invasion;  to  encroach. 

On  supcriour  powers 
Were  we  to  press,  inferior  might  on  ours.       Pope. 

4.  To  crowd;  to  thrc/ng. 

For  he  had  healed  many,  insomuch  that  they 
prtised  upon  him  for  to  touch  him.  J\Iark. 

Thronging  crowds  press  on  you  as  j-ou  pass, 
And  with  their  eager  joy  make  triumph  slow. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  come  unseasonably  or  importunately. 

Counsel  she  may;  and  I  will  give  thy  ear 
The  knowledge  first  of  what  is  fit  to  hear: 
What  1  transact  with  others  or  alone, 
Beware  to  learn ;  nor  press  too  near  the  throne. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  urge  with  vehemence  and  impor- 
tunity. 

He  pressed  upon  them  greatly;  and  they  turned  in. 

Genesis 

The  less  blood  he  drew,  the  more  he  took  of 
treasure;  and,  as  some  construed  it,  he  was  the 
more  sp;uing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more 
pres.<dng  in  the  other.  Bacon. 

So  thick  the  shiv'ring  army  stands, 
And  press  for  passage  with  extended  hands.  Dryden. 

7.  To  -xcx  upon  or  influence. 

When  arguments  press  equally  in  mattei"s  indif- 
ferent, the  safest  metliod  is  to  give  up  ourselves  to 
neither.  Mdison. 

8.  To  Press  ufion.    To  invade;  to  pusn 
against. 

Patroclus  presses  upon  Hector  too  boldly,  and  by 
obliging  him  to  fight,  discovers  it  was  not  the  true 
Achilles.  Pope 

Press,  pr^s.  n.  s.  [^/iressoir,  Fr.  from  the 

verb.] 
1.  The  i:istrument  by  which  any  thing  is 
crusiied  or  squeezed;  a  wine  press,  a  ci- 
der press. 
The  press  is  full,  the  fats  overflow.  Joel. 

When  one  came  to  the  press  fats  to  draw  out  fifty 
vessels  out  of  the  press,  there  were  but  twenty. 

tJagai. 
The  stomach  and  iatestiaes  are  the  press,  and  the 


lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  the  laces.  Arbutknot. 

They  kept  their  cloaths,  when  they  were  not 
worn,  constantly  in  z. press,  to  give  them  a  lustre. 

drbulhnot. 

2.  The  instrument  by  which  books    arc 
printed. 

These  letters  are  of  the  second  edition:  he  will 
print  them  out  of  doubt,  for  he  cares  not  what  he 
puts  into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two  in. 

Shaksp. 

His  obligation  to  read  not  only  classick  authors, 
but  the  more  recent  abortions  of  the  press,  wherein 
he  proved  frequently  concerned.  Fell. 

Whilst  Mist  and  Wilkms  rise  in  weekly  might, 
Make  presses  groan,  lead  senators  to  fight.     Young. 

3.  Crowd;  tumult;  throng. 

Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  infidels  admiring  their 
virtues,  went  about  to  sacrifice  unto  them,  rent  their 
garments  in  token  of  horror,  and  as  frighted,  ran 
crying  through  the  press  of  the  people,  O  men 
wherefore  do  ye  these  things'  Hooker. 

She  held  a  great  gold  chain  j  linked  well, 
Whose  upper  end  to  highest  heavpn  was  knit, 
And  lowRr  part  did  reach  to  lowest  hell, 
And  all  thai  press  did  roimrl  about  her  swell, 
To  catchen  hold  of  that  long  chain.  Spenser. 

Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  me.' 
I  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  musick, 
Cry,  Caesar.  Shaksp 

Ambitious  Turnus,  in  the  press  appears, 
And  aggravating  crimes  augment  their  fears.  Dryd. 

A  new  express  all  Agra  does  affiright, 
Darah  and  Aurengzebe  are  join'd  in  fight; 
The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th'  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  Dryden. 

Through  the  press  enrag'd  Thalestris  flies. 
And  scatters  deaths  ai'ound  fi-om  both  her  eyes. 

Pope. 

4.  Violent  tendency. 

Death  having  prey'd  upon  the  outward  pai'ts, 
Leaves  them  insensible;  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  uiind;  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies; 
Which  in  their  throng,  and  ;<ress  to  that  last  hold. 
Confound  themselves.  Shaksp. 

5.  A   kind  of  wooden  case  or  frame  for 
clothes  and  other  uses. 

Creep  into  the  kill  hole  — Neither  press,  coffer, 
chest,  trunk;  but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remem- 
brance of  such  places.  Shaksp. 

6.  A  commission  to  force  men  into  military 
service.   For  im/in  ss. 

If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a  sowc'd 
gurnet;  I  have  misus'd  the  king's  p-esi  damnably. 

Shaksp. 
Concerning  the  musters  and  presses  for  sufticient 
mariners  to  serve  in  his  majesty's  ships,  either  the 
care  is  very  little,  or  the  bribery  very  great. 

Raleigh. 

Why  has  theie  been  now  and  then  a  kind  of  a 

press  issued  out  for  ministei's,  so  that  as  it  were  the 

vagabonds  and  loiterers  were  taken  in.'    Davenant. 

Pre'ssbed,  pr^s'b^d.  n.  s.  \^/iress  and  dvd.j 

Bed  so  formed,  as  to  be  shut  up  in  a 

case. 

Pre'sser,  pr^s'sLlr.s^  n.  s.  [from  /iress.'^ 
One  thai  presses  or  works  at  a  press. 

Of  the  stuffs  I  give  the  profits  to  dyei-s  and  pres- 
sers.  Swifl . 

Pre'ssg.vng,  pres'gang.  n.  s.  [press  and 
gang-.^    A  crew  that  strolls  about  the 
streets  to  force  men  into  naval  service. 
Pre'ssingly,    pr^s'sing-16.    adv.    [from 
/iVi  ■s.sing'.j   With  force;  closely 

The  one  contracts  his  words,  speaking  pressingly 
and  short;  the  other  delights  in  long-brea'hed  ac- 
cents. IJowel. 
Fkk'ssion,  presh'i^n.  n.  s.  [from  /iress  ] 
Thv  ac  of  pressing. 
If  light  coubisted  only  in  pression,  propagated 


without  actual  motion,  it  would  not  be  able  to  agi- 
tate and  heat  the  bodies  which  retract  and  retlect 
it:  if  it  consisted  in  motion,  propagated  to  all  dis- 
tances in  an  instant,  it  would  require  an  infinite 
force  every  moment,  in  every  sliining  particle,  to 
generate  that  luution:  and  if  it  consisted  in  pression 
or  motion,  propagated  either  in  an  instant  or  in 
time,  it  would  bend  into  the  shadow.  ..\ewion. 

Fre'ssitant,  pres's^-iant.  adj.  Gravita- 
ting:; heavy.   Not  in  use. 

Neither  the  celestial  matter  of  the  vortices,  nor 
the  air,  nor  water,  are  pressitant  in  their  proper 
places.  .More. 

Pre'ssman,  pr^s'man.***  n.  s.  [_/iress  and 
]na?i.^ 

1 .  One  who  forces  another  into  service; 
one  who  forces  away. 

One  only  path  to  all :  by  which  the  pressnun  came. 

Chapman. 

2.  One  who  makes  the  impression  ol  print 
by  the  press:  distinct  from  the  composi- 
tor, who  ranges  the  types. 

Pre'ssmoxey,  pres'mun-^.  n,  s.  \_/iress  and 
motley.^  Money  given  to  a  soldier,  when 
he  is  taken  or  forced  into  the  service. 

Here,  Peascod,  take  my  pouch,  'lis  all  I  own, 
'Tis  my  pressmoney. — Can  this  silver  fail.'        Gni/* 

Pre'ssure,  pr^sii'shure.*®"  }i.  s.  [from 
press.^ 

1.  The  act  of  pressing  or  crushing. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pressed  or  crushed. 

3.  Force  acting  against  any  thing;  gravi- 
tation; weight  acting  or  resisting. 

The  inequality  of  the  pressure  of  par^s  appeareth 
in  this;  that  if  you  take  a  body  of  stone,  aiul  an- 
other of  wood  of  the  same  magnitude  and  shape, 
and  throw  them  with  equal  force,  you  cannot  throw 
the  wood  so  far  as  the  stone.  Bacon. 

Although  the  glasses  were  a  little  convex,  yet 
this  transparent  spot  was  of  a  considerable  breadth, 
which  breadth  seemed  principally  to  proceed  iVom 
the  yielding  inwards  of  the  pans  of  the  glasses,  by 
reason  of  their  mutual  pressure.  J^eivton. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure, which  in  fat  people  is  excessive.     »Muthnot. 

4.  Violence  inflicted;  oppression. 

A  wise  father  ingenuously  confessed,  that  those, 
which  pei'suaded  pressure  of  consciences,  were  com- 
monly interested  therein.  Bacon. 

His  modesty  might  be  secured  from  pressure  by 
the  concealing  of  him  to  be  the  author.  Fell. 

5.  Affliction;  grievance;  distress. 

Mine  own  and  my  people's  pressures  are  griev- 
ous, and  peace  would  be  very  pleasing.  K  Charles. 

The  genuine  price  of  lands  in  E. 'gland  would  be 
twenty  years  purchase,  were  it  not  for  accidental 
pressures  under  which  it  labours.  Child. 

To  this  consideration  he  retreats,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  pressures,  with  comfort;  in  this  thought,  not- 
withstanding the  sad  afilicuons  with  which  he  was 
overwhelmed,  he  mightily  exults.  ^dttcrbury. 

Excellent  was  the  advice  of  Elephas  to  Job,  in 
the  midst  of  his  great  troubles  and  pressures:  ac- 
quaint thyself  now  with  God,  and  be  at  peuce. 

^dtterbury. 

6.  Imprtssion;  stamp;  character  made  by 
impression. 

From  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  trivial  loud  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  lorms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  obstrvaiion  copy'il  there,      ^hak^. 
Prest,  pi  est.  adj.  [fire^t  ov  /iret,  Fr.] 
1     Ready;  not  dilatory.      1  liis  is  said    to 
have  been  the  original  sense  ol  the  word 
prest  7ntn;  men.  not  forced  into  the  ser- 
vice, as  now  we  understand  it,  but  men, 
lur  a  cei  taui  su     i  •.  i  •  ' -Ciij/freoi  or  ready 
to  march  at  command. 
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Each  mind  is  prest,  and  open  erery  ear, 
To  bear  new  tidings,  tliougL  they  no  way  joy  us. 

Fairfax. 
Grittus  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  con- 
firmed the  opinion  of  his  authority  in  the  minds  of 
the  vulgar  people,  by  the  prest  and  ready  attendance 
of  the  Vayoud.  Knolles. 

2.  Neat;  tight.     In  bolh  senses,  the  word 
is  obsolete. 

More  wealth  any  where,  to  be  breefe, 
More  people,  more  handsome  and  prest 
Where  find  ye?  Timer. 

Phest,  prest.  n.  s.  l/irest,  Fr.]   A  loan. 
He  required  ol  tlie  city  a  prest  of  six  thousand 
marks;  but  he  could  obtain  but  two  thousand  pounds. 

Bacon. 
Prf.stiga'tion,  pr^s-t^-ga'shiin.  n.  s.     A 
deceiving;  a  juggling;  a  playing  leger- 
demain. Diet. 
Pre'stiges,  pi-^s'te-j^s.  n.  s.  [fivdistig-ia, 
Lat.]     Illusions;   impostures;  juggling 
tricks,  DicL 
Pre'sto,   pr^s'to.   71.   s.    \^/iresio,    Italian; 
/irefito,  Lat.]     Quick;  at  once.     A  word 
usctl  by  those  that  show  legeidemain. 

Presto!  begone!  'tis  here  again; 
There's  every  piece  as  big  as  ten.  Siuift. 

Presu'mably,  pre-zu'ma-bl^.  adv.  [from 
presii7ne.~^   Without  examination. 

Authors  presumably  writing  by  common  places, 
wherein,  for  many  years,  promiscuously  amassing 
all  that  make  for  their  subject,  break  forth  at  last 
into  useless  rhapsodies.  Brown. 

To  PRI':SU'ME,  pvi-znme'.*^*v.  n.  \jire- 
aumer^  Fr.  Jirxsumo^  Lat. J 

1.  To  suppose;  to  believe  previously  with- 
out examination. 

0  much  deceiv'd,  much  failing,  hapless  Eve! 
Of  thy  presumed  return!  event  perverse!       Milton. 

Experience  supplants  the  use  of  conjecture  in  the 
point;  we  do  not  only  presume  it  may  be  so,  but  ac- 
tually find  it  is  so.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  To  suppose;  to  affirm  without  immedi- 
ate proof. 

Although  in  the  relation  of  Moses  there  be  very 
few  persons  mentioned,  yet  are  there  many  more  to 
be  presumed.  Brown. 

1  presume, 
That  as  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you. 
My  heart  dropp'd  love;  my  power  rain'd  honour 

more 
On  you,  than  any.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  venture  without  positive  leave. 

There  was  a  matter  we  were  no  less  desirous  to 
know,  than  fearful  to  ask,  lest  we  might  presume  too 
far.  Bacon. 

1  to  the  heav'nly  vision  thus  p"esum'd.      Milton. 

4.  To  form  confident  or  arrogant  opinions: 
with  u/ion  before  the  cause  of  confidence. 

The  life  of  Ovid  being  already  written  in  our  lan- 
guage, I  will  not  presume  so  far  upon  myself,  to 
think  I  can  add  any  thing  to  Mr.  Sandys  his  under- 
taking. Dryden. 

This  man  presumes  upon  his  parts,  that  they  will 
not  fail  him  at  time  of  need,  and  so  thinks  it  super- 
fluous labour  to  make  any  provision  beforehand. 

Locke. 

5.  To  make  confident  or  arrogant  attempts. 

In  this  we  fail  to  perform  the  thing,  which  God 
seeth  meet,  convenient,  and  good;  in  that  we  pre- 
sume to  see  what  is  meet  and  convenient,  better 
than  God  himself.  Hooker. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far,  that  earthly  sight. 
If  it  presume,  might  err  in  things  too  high. 
And  no  advantage  gain.  Milton. 

6.  It  has  en  or  u/wn  sometimes  before  the 
thing  supposed. 

He,  that  would  not  deceive  himself,  ought  to 
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build  his  hypothesis  on  matter  of  fact,  and  not  pre- 
sume on  matter  of  fact,  because  of  his  hyjiothcsis. 

Locke. 
Luther  pr€nt?n€s  wpon  the  gift  of  continency. 

Mcrbury. 
7.  It  has  of  sometimes,  but  not  properly. 
Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  the  promis'd  prize.       Dryden 
Presl''mer,  pri-zu'mur.'*^  n.  s.  [from  fire- 
sume.^  One  that  presupposes;  an  arro- 
gant person. 

Heavy  with  some  high  minds  is  an  overweight  of 
obligation;  otherwise  great  deservers  do  grow  intol- 
erable preswners.  Wotton. 
Presu'mption,    pr6-zilm'shun.*'2     j,,    s. 
[^/ir/iesum/uu.'i^  Latin;  fire  som fit  ion.,  Fr.j 

1.  Supposition  previously  foin.ed. 

Thou  hast  shewed  us  how  unsafe  it  is  to  offend 
thee,  upon  presumptions  afterwards  to  please  thee 

King  Charles. 

Though  men  in  general  believed  a  future  state, 
jet  they  had  but  confused  presumptions  of  the  na- 
ture and  condiliuii  of  it.  Rogers 

2.  Confidence  grounded  on  any  thing  pre- 
supposed:  with  upon. 

A  presumption  upon  this  aid,  was  the  principal 
motive  for  the  undertiking.  Clarendon. 

Those  at  home  held  their  immoderate  engioss- 
ments  of  power  by  no  other  tenure,  than  their  own 
presumpiion  upon  the  necessity  of  affairs.       Swift. 

3.  An  argument  strong,  but  not  demon- 
strative; a  strong  probability. 

The  error  and  unsufficience  of  their  arguments 
doth  make  it,  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption,  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things,  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.  Hooker. 

4.  Arrogance;  confidence  blind   and   ad- 
venturous; presuiTiptuousness. 

Let  my  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  witn  reverence 
I  did  not  cnieriain  thee  as  thou  art.  Shaksp. 

It  warns  a  warier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Lest  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.   Daniel. 

I  had  the  presumption  to  dedicate  to  you  a  very 
unfinished  piece.  Dryden. 

5.  Unreasonable  confidence  of  divine  fa- 
vour. 

The  awe  of  his  majesty  will  keep  us  from  pre- 
sumption, and  the  promises  of  his  mercy  from  lies- 
Pair-  Rogers. 

Presu'mptive,    pri-zi'im'tiv.    adj.    [fire- 
so?7ipli/,  Fr.  frou)  prtsume^ 

1.  Taken  by  previous  supposition. 

We  commonly  take  shape  and  colour  for  so  pre- 
sumptive ideas  of  several  species,  that,  in  a  good 
picture,  we  readily  say  this  is  a  lion,  and  that  a 
rofe-  Locke. 

2.  Supposed:  as,  the  presumptive //dr;  op- 
posed to  the  heir  apparent. 

3.  Confident;  arrogant;  presumptuous. 

There  being  two  opinions  repugnant  to  each  other, 
it  may  not  be  presumptive  or  sceptical  to  doubt  of 
both.  Brown. 

Presu'mptuous,     pr^-zum'tshu-tis.     adj. 

[firesum/itueujc,  firesomfitueux.  Fr.] 
1.  Arrogant;  confident;  insolent. 

Presumptuous  priest,  this  place  commands  my 
patience.  Shaksp. 

I  follow  him  not 
With  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit; 
Nor  would  I  have  him  till  I  do  deserve  him.  Shaksp. 
The  boldness  of  advocates  prevail  with  judges; 
whereas  they  should  imitate  God,  who  represseth 
the  presumptuous,  and  giveth  grace  to  the  modest. 

Bacon. 
Their  minds  somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope.  Milton. 

It  being  not  the  part  of  a  presumptuous,  but  of  a 
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truly  humble  man  to  do  what  he  is  bidden,   and  t» 
please  those  whom  he  is  bound  in  duty  to  obey. 

Kettleuell. 
Some  will  not  venture  to  look  beyond  received 
notions  of  the   age,  nor  have  so  presumptuous  a 
thought,  as  to  be  wiser  than  their  neighbours. 

Locke. 
2.  Irreverent  with  respect  to  holy  thini;s. 
The  sins  whereunto  he  falleth,  are  not  presump- 
tuous; but  are  ordinarily  of  weakness  and  infirmity. 

Perkins. 
Thus  I  presumptuous;  and  the  vision  bright, 
As  with  a  smile  more  brighten'd,  thus  rcply'd. 

Miltm. 
The  pow'rs  incens'd 
Punish'd  his  presximpluous  pride, 
That  for  his  daring  cnterprize  she  dy'd.      Di-yden. 

Canst  thou  love 
Presiiviptuous  Crete,  that  boasts  the  tomb  of  Jover 

Pope. 
Prksu'mptuously,     pri-zfim'tshu-As-le. 

adv.  [(rem  firesumfituons.l 
i.  nrrogantly,  confidently. 

2.  Irreverently. 

Do  you,  who  study  nature's  works,  decide, 
Whilst  I  the  dark  mysterious  cause  admire; 
Nor,  into  what  the  gods  conceal,  prisumptuously 
enquire  Mdison. 

3.  With  vam  and  groundless  confidence 
in  divine  favour. 

I  entreat  your  prayers,  that  God  will  keep  me 
from  all  premature  persuasion  of  my  being  in  Christ, 
and  not  suffer  me  to  go  on  presumptuously  or  des- 
perately in  any  course.  Hammond. 

Presu'mptuousness,  pr^-zfim'tshu-iis- 
n^s.  n.  4.  I  from  presumptuous  ]  Quality 
of  being  presumptuous;  confidence;  ir- 
reverence. 

Presuppo's  \L,  pr6-si\p-p6'zal.«i  n.  s.  [pre 
iind  supposal.']  Supposal  previously 
formed. 

All  things  necessary  to  be  known  that  we  may  be 
saved,  but  known  with  presupposal  of  knowledge 
concerning  certain  principles,  whereof  it  receiveth 
us  already  persuaded.  Hooker. 

To  pRESuppo'sE,  prd-sup-poze'.  v.  a. 
Ipresupposer,  Fr.  pre  and  suppose.']  To 
suppose  as  previous;  to  imply  as  ante- 
cedent. 

In  as  much  as  righteous  life  presupposelh  life,  in 
as  much  as  to  live  virtuously  it  is  impossible  except 
we  live;  the  first  impediment,  which  we  endeavour 
to  remove,  is  peiiuiy  and  want  of  things  without 
which  we  cannot  live.  Hooker. 

AH  kinds  of  knowledge  have  their  certain  bounds'; 
each  of  them  presupposelh  many  necessary  things 
learned  in  other  sciences,  and  known  beforehand. 

Hooker. 

Presupposi'tion,  pr^-siip-po-zish'in.  n.  a. 

[presupposition,   Fr.  pre  and    supposi- 

tion.^  Supposition  previously  formed, 

Presurmi'se,  pre-silr-mize'  n.  s.  [pre  and 

surmise.]  Surmise  previously  formed. 

It  was  your  presurmise, 
That,  in  the  dole  of  blows,  your  son  might  drop. 

Shaksp. 
Prkte  nce,  pr^-t^nse'.  n.  s.  [pratensus^ 

Latin.] 
1.  A  false  argument  grounded  upon  fic- 
titious postulates. 

This  pretence  against  religion  will  not  only  be 
baffled,  but  we  shall  gain  a  new  argument  to  per- 
suade men  over.  Tillolton. 
I.  The  act  ot  showing  or  alleging  what  is 
not  r(.'al;  show;  appear  ince. 

With  flying  speed  and  seeming  great  pretence 
Came  running  in  a  messenger.  Spenser. 

So  strong  bis  appetite  was  to  those  executions  he 
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bad  been  accustomed  to  in  Ireland,  n-ithout  auy  kind 
ofcom:i:-Mon  or  prettnce  of  authority.    Claietulon. 

Let  not  Trojans,  with  a  feigu'd  prettnce 
Of  proffer'd  peace,  delude  tiie  Latiau  prince. 

Dry  den. 

I  should  hare  dressed  the  <?hole  with  greater  care ; 
bat  I  had  little  time,  which  I  am  sure  you  know  to 
be  mure  than  pretence.  Jf'ake. 

3.  Assumption;  claim  to  notice. 

Despise  not  these  few  ensuing  pages;  for  never 
was  any  thing  of  this  pretence  mure  ingenuously  im- 
parted. Evelijn. 

4.  Claim  true  or  false. 

Spirits  ou  our  just  pretences  arm'd 
Fell  with  us.  Milton. 

0  worthy  not  of  liberty  alone. 

Too  mean  pretence,  but  honour.  Milton- 

Primogeniture  cannot  have  any  pretence  to  a  right 

of  solely  inheriting  property  or  power.  Locke. 

5.  Shuksfit-are  usej>  this  word  with  more 
affinity  to  the  original  Latin,  for  some- 
thing threatened,  or  held  out  to  terrify. 

1  have  conceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late, 
which  I  have  rather  blamed  as  my  own  jealous  cu- 
riosity, than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  un- 
kinduess.  Shaksp. 

*In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand,  and  thence 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treas'nous  malice.  Macbeth. 

He  hath  writ  this  to  feel  my  affection  for  your 
honour,  and  to  no  other  pretence  of  danger. 

King  Lear. 
To  PUETE'ND,  pr^-t^nd'.  v.  a.  [firaien- 
do^  hatm;  firetendre,  Fr.] 

1.  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forward.  This 
is  mere  latinity,  and  not  used;  perhaps  it 
should  be  firotcnds. 

Lncagus,  to  lash  his  horses,  bends 
Prone  to  the  wheels,  and  his  left  foot  pretends. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  simulate;  to  make  false  appearances 
or  representations;  to  allege  falsely. 

This  let  him  kniow. 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing  he  pretend 
Surprisal  Milton. 

What  reason  then  can  any  man  pretend  against 
religion,  when  it  is  so  apparently  for  the  benefit,  not 
only  of  human  society,  but  of  every  particular  per- 
son? Tillotson. 

3.  To  show  hypocritically. 

'Tis  their  interest  to  guard  themselves  from  those 
riotous  effects  of  preterukd  zeal,  nor  is  it  less  their 
duty.  Decay  of  Pitty. 

4.  To  hold  out  as  a  delusive  appearance; 
to  exhibit  as  a  cover  of  something  hid- 
den.    This  is  rather  Latin. 

Warn  all  creatures  from  thee 
Henceforth;  lest  that  too  heav'niy  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snare  them.  Milton. 

5.  To  claim.  In  this  sense  we  rather  say, 
pretend  to. 

Chiefs  shall  be  gnidg'd  the  part  which  they  pre- 
tend. Dryden. 
Are  they  not  rich?  what  more  can  they  pretend? 

Pope. 

To  Prete'nd,  pr6-t^nd'.  v.  n. 

i.  To  put  in  a  claim  truly  or  falsely.  It  is 

seldom  used  without  shade  of  censure. 

What  peace  can  be,  where  both  to  one  pretend? 

But  they  more  diligent,  and  we  more  strong. 

Dryden. 

In  those  countries  thatpetend  to  freedom,  princes 

are  subject  to  those  laws  which  their  people  have 

chosen.  Sici/V. 

S.  To  presume  on  ability  to  do  any  thing; 

to  prollss  presumptuous. y. 

Of  the  giouiid  of  rcdntss  in  this  sea  are  we  not 
fully  satisfied?  for  there  is  another  red  sea,  whose 
Dame  we  preleml  not  to  make  cut  fi-om  'hese  prin- 
ciples, hiown. 


Prete'nder,  pr^-t^nd'ilr.^^  n.  s.  [from 
pretend.']  One  who  lays  claim  to  any 
thing. 

The  prize  was  disputed  only  till  you  were  seen; 
now  all  pretenders  have  withdrawn  their  claims. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  victories  the  several  pretenders  lo  the 
empire  obtained  over  one  anotlicr,  they  are  record- 
ed ou  coins  without  the  least  reflection.      ^iddison. 

The  numerous  pretenders  lo  places  would  never 
have  been  kept  in  order,  if  expectation  had  been 
cut  off.  Swift. 

To  just  contempt  ye  vain  pretenders  fall, 
The  people's  fable  and  the  scorn  of  all.  Pope. 

Pretenders  to  philosophy  or  good  sense  grow  foud 
of  this  sort  of  learning.  Watts. 

Pkete'ndingly,  pre-t6nd'ing-le.  adv. 
[from  /ire tending-.']  Arrogantly;  pre- 
sumptuously. 

I  have  a  particular  reason  to  look  a  \Htie pretend- 
ingly at  present.  Collier. 

Prete'xsion,  prd-ten'shi\n.  n.  s.  [^firce- 
tensio,  Lat.  pretention.^  French.]] 

1.  Claim  true  or  false. 

But  if  to  unjust  things  thou  dost  pretend, 
Ere  they  begin,  let  thy  preferwions  end.     Denham. 

Men  indulge  those  opinions  and  practices,  that 
favour  their  pretensions.  UEstrangc. 

The  commons  demand  that  the  consulship  should 
lie  in  common  to  the  pretensions  of  any  Roman. 

Swift. 

2.  Fictitious  appearance.  A  Latin  phrase 
or  sense. 

This  was  but  an  invention  and  pretension  given 
out  by  the  Spaniards.  Bacon. 

He  so  much  abhorred  artifice  and  cunning,  that 
he  had  prejudice  to  all  concealments  and  preten- 
sions. Fell. 
Pre'ter,  pr^'t^r.  [//r<c;er,  Latin.]  A  par- 
ticle which,  prefixed  to  words  of  Latin 
original,  signifies  beside. 
Pre'terimperfect,    pr^'t^r-im-pdr'f^kt. 
adj.  In  grammar,  denotes  the  tense  not 
perfectly  past. 
PRE'TERIT,    pre't^r-it.    adj.   [preterit, 

Fr.  prceteritus,  Ldt.]  Past. 
Preteri'tio.v,  pr^-tei-rish'tln.  n.  s.  \_pre- 
terition,  Fr.  from  preterit.]  The  act  of 
going  past;  the  state  of  being  past. 
Prk/teritness,  pre'tcr-it-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
preterit.]  State  of  being  past;  not  pre- 
sence; not  futurity. 

We  cannot  conceive  a  preteritness  still  back-wards 
in  infinitum,  that  never  was  present,  as  we  can  an 
endless  futurity,  that  never  will  be  present;  so  that 
though  one  is  potentially  infinite,  yet  nevertlieless 
the  other  is  positively  finite:  and  this  reasoning 
doth  not  at  all  affect  the  eternal  existence  of  the 
adorable  divinity,  in  whose  invariable  nature  there 
is  no  past  nor  futme.  Bentley. 

Preterla'psed,  pr^-t^r-lapst'.flrf/.  \jirce- 
terUtpnus,  Lat.]  Past  and  s^one. 

We  look  with  a  superstitious  reverence  upon  the 

accounts  o£ preterlapsed  ages.  Glanville 

Never  was  there  so  much  of  either,  in  auy  pre- 

terlapaed  age,  as  in  this.  IValker. 

Preterle'gal,  pr^-t^r-le'gal.  adj.  [pre- 

ter  and  legal.]  Not  agreeable  to  law. 

I  expected  some  evil  customs  preterlegal,  and 
abuses  personal,  had  been  to  be  removed 

Kitig  Charles. 

Pretermi'ssiox,    pr^-t^r-mish'iin.    n.    s. 

[/iretermission,  Fr.  prxterr^issio,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  omitting. 

/o  Pretermi't,  pre-t^r-mh'.  v.  a.  [pr£- 

termitto,  Lat.]    To  pass  by. 

The  fees,  that  are  tcrmly  given  to  these  deputies, 


for  rccompence  of  their  pain's,  I  do  purposely  pre- 
termit; because  tiiey  be  not  certain.  Bacon. 
intE'TERNArUUAL.  pre-ter-na!'tblui- 
rai.  adj.  [prtter  and  natural.]  Different 
from  what  is  natural;   irre.s^ular. 

We  will  enquire  into  the  cause  of  this  *i!e  and 
prtttrnatural  temper  of  mind,  that  should  make  a 
man  please  himself  with  that,  which  can  no  ways 
reach  those  faculties,  which  nature  has  made  the 
proper  scat  of  pleasure.  South. 

That  form,  which  the  earth  is  under  at  pre-tut, 
is  preternatural,  like  a  statue  made  and  broken 
again.  Bimiet, 

Pre'terxaturally,  pre-ter-nat'tshu-ral- 
^.  adv.  [from  preternatural.]  In  a 
manner  different  fiom  the  common 
order  of  nature. 

Simple  air,  pretematurally  attenuated  by  heat, 
will  make  itself  room,  and  break  and  blow  up  all 
that  which  resisteth  it.  Bacon. 

Pre'ternatur ALNESS,  pre-t^r-nat'tshu- 
ral-n6s.  n.  s.  [from  preternatural.] 
Manner  different  from  the  order  of  na- 
ture. 

Pre'ter PERFECT,  pre-t^r-p^r'ffikt.  adj. 
[jircEteritum  perfectuni^  Lat]  A  gram- 
matical term  applied  to  the  tense  which 
denotes  time  absolutely  past. 

The  same  natural  aversion  to  loquacity  has  of 
late  made  a  considerable  alteration  in  our  language, 
by  closing  in  one  syllable  tlie  termination  of  our 
preterperfect  tense,  as  drown'd,  walk'd,  for  drown- 
ed, walked.  Spectator. 
Pre'terpluperfect,        pr^-tdr  plu  p^r- 
f^kt.  adj.    [fircsteritum  plusquam  per- 
fectum,  Latin.]    The  grammatical  epi- 
thet for  the  tense   denoting  time  rela- 
tively past,  or  past  before  some  other 
past  time. 
Pre'text,  pre-t^kst'.   n.    s.   [pretextus, 
Lat.  pretexte,  Fr.]    Pretence;  false  ap- 
pearance; false  allegation. 

My  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.  SJutksp. 

He  made  pretext,  that  I  should  occly  go 
And  heipe  convey  his  freight;  but  thought  not  so. 

Chapman. 
Under  this  pretext,  the  means  he  sought 
To  ruin  such  whose  might  did  much  exceed 
His  pow'r  to  wrong.  Daniel. 

As  chymists  gold  from  brass  by  fire  would  draw, 
Pretexts  are  into  treason  forg'd  by  law.     Denham. 
I  shall  not  say  with  how  much,  or  how  little  pre- 
text of  reason  they  managed  those  disputes. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

They  suck  the  blood  of  those  they  depend  upon, 

under  a  pretext  of  service  and  kindness.  VEstrangc. 

Pre'tok,  pti'tor.i'^B  n.  s.  [prator^  Latin; 

prcietcr,  French.]    The  Roman  judge. 

It  is  now  sometimes  taken  for  a  mayor. 

Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper; 
And  look  you,  lay  it  in  the  pretor's  chair     Shaksp. 

Porphyrius,  whom  you  Egypt's  prelor  made. 
Is  come  from  Alexandria  to  your  aid.  Druden. 

An  advocate  pleading  the  cause  of  his  client  be- 
fore one  of  the  pretors,  could  only  produce  a  single 
witness,  in  a  point  where  the  law  required  two. 

Spectator. 

Preto'riaji,  pr^-to'r^-an.  adj.  [prcetoria- 
nus.,  Lat.  prttorian,  French.]  Judicial; 
e.\ercised  by  the  pretor. 

The  chancer)'  had  llie  pntcrian  power  for  equi- 
ty; the  star  chamber  had  the  ccnsoriau  power  for 
offences.  Bacon. 

Pre'thly,  prit'l^-id.  adv.  [from  pretty.] 
Neatly;  elegantly;  pleasingly  without 
dignity  or  elevation. 
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How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
1  be  hand  was  fair  before.  Shaksp. 

One  saith  prettilij;  in  the  quenching  of  the  tlanie 
of  a  pestilent  ague,  nature  is  like  people  that  come 
to  quench  the  fire  of  a  house;  so  busy,  as  one  letteth 
another.  Bacon. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  pretlUy,  after  the  fashion  of 
others.  Locke, 

Pre'ti'iness,  prk'te-nes.  n.  s.  [from  /tret- 
ty.'^  Beauty  without  dignity;  neat  ele- 
gance without  elevation. 

There  is  goodliness  in  the  bodies  of  animals,  as 
in  the  ox,  greyhound  and  stag;  or  majesty  and  state- 
liness,  as  in  the  lion,  horse,  eagle,  and  cock;  grave 
awfulness,  as  in  mastiffs;  or  elegancy  and  prettiiiess, 
as  in  lesser  dogs  and  most  sort  of  birds;  all  which 
are  several  modes  of  beauty.  More. 

I  Those  drops  of  preltiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  defecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions.  Boyle. 

PHE'TTY,  pnt't^.i"!  adj.  [ppaec,  finery, 
Saxon;  /iretto,  Italian;  /irat,  firaieig/i, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Neat;  elegant;  pleasing  without  sur- 
prise or  elevation. 

Of  these  the  idle  Greeks  have  many  pretty  tales. 

Raleigh. 

They  found  themselves  involved  in  a  train  of 
mistakes,  by  taking  up  some  pretty  hypothesis  in 
philosophy.  rfatts. 

2.  Beautiful  without  grandeur  or  dignity. 

The  pretty  gentleman  is  the  most  complaisant 
creature  m  the  world,  and  is  always  in  my  mind. 

Spectator. 

3.  It  is  used  in  a  kind  of  diminutive  con- 
tempt in  poetry,  and  in  conversation: 
as,  a  [iveity  fellow  inched! 

A  pretty  task;  and  so  I  told  the  fool, 
Who  needs  must  undertake  to  please  by  rule. 

Dryden. 
He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

Mdison. 

,4.  Not  very  small.     A  very  vulgar  use. 

A  knight  of  Wales,  with  shipping  and  some 
pretty  company,  did  go  to  discover  those  parts. 

^bbot. 

Cut  off  the  stalks  of  cucumbers,  immediately 
after  their  bearing,  close  by  the  earth,  and  then 
cast  a  pretty  quantity  of  earth  upon  the  plant,  and 
they  will  bear  next  year  before  the  ordinai-y  time. 

Bacon. 

I  would  have  a  mount  of  some  pretty  height, 
leaving  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  breast  high. 

Bacon. 

Of  this  mixture  we  put  a  parcel  into  a  crucible, 
and  suffered  it  for  a  p-etty  while  to  continue  red 
hot.  ^oj/'«- 

A  weazle  aprttty  way  off  stood  leering  at  him. 

V  Estra'iige. 

Pre'tty,  piit'te.  adv.     In  some  degree. 

This   word  is  used  before  adverbs  or 

adjectives  to  intend  their  signification: 

it  is  less  than  very. 

The  world  begun  to  be  pretty  well  stocked  with 
people,  and  human  industry  drained  those  unhabit- 
able places.  ^    Burnet. 

I  shall  not  enquire  how  far  this  lofty  method 
may  advance  the  reputation  of  learning;  but  1  am 
prettii  sure  it  is  no  great  addition  to  theirs  who  use 
jj  Collier. 

A  little  voyage  round  the  lake  took  up  five  days, 
though  the  wind  was  pretty  fair  for  us  ail  the  while. 

Jiddison. 

1  have  a  fondness  for  a  project,  and  a  prAty 
to1cra\)lc  genius  that  way  myself.  Jiddison. 

These  colours  were  faint  and  dilute,  unless  the 
light  was  trajectcd  obliquely;  for  by  that  means 
they  became  pretty  vivid.  N'eioton. 


This  ^viiter  every  where  insinuates,  and,  in  one 
place,  pretty  plainly  professes  hii  ■'If  a  sincere 
christian.  Jitterljury. 

The  copper  halfpence  are  coined  ljy  the  publitK, 
and  every  piece  worth  pretty  near  the  value  of  the 
copper,  dwift. 

The  first  attempts  of  this  kind  were  pretty  mo- 
dest. Baker. 
To  PREVA'JL,  pr^vale'.  v.  n.  [jpreva- 
loir,  French;  /ircevairre.,  I/atin.J 

1 .  To  be  in  force;  to  have  effect;  to  have 
power;  to  have  influence. 

This  custom  makes  the  short-sighted  bigots,  and 
the  warier  scepticks,  as  far  as  it  prevails.      Locke. 

2.  To  overcome;  to  gain  the  superiority: 
with  on  or  u/ion,  sometimes  over  or 
againsL 

They  that  were  your  enemies,  are  his. 
And  have  prevaiVd  as  much  on  him  as  you.  Shaksp. 

Nor  is  it  hard  for  thee  to  preserve  me  an)idst 
the  unjust  hatred  and  jealousness  of  too  many, 
which  thou  hast  suffered  to  prevail  %ipon  nie. 

King  Charles. 

I  told  you  then  be  should  prevail,  and  speed 
On  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

The  millenium  prevailed  long  against  the  truth 
upon  the  strength  of  authority.  Decay  of  Piety. 

While  Marlbro's  cannon  thus  prevails  by  land, 
Britain's  sea-chiefs  by  Anna's  high  command, 
Resistless  o'er  the  Thuscan  billows  ride.  Blackmore. 

Thus  song  could  prevail 

0''er  death  and  o'cj-  hell, 
A  conquest  how  hard  and  how  glorious; 

Though  fate  had  fast  bound  her 

With  Styx  nine  times  round  her. 
Yet  musick  and  love  were  victorious.  Pope- 

Tins  kingdom  could  never  prevail  against  the 
united  power  of  England.  Swift. 

3.  To  gain  influence;  to  operate  eflectu- 
ally. 

I  do  not  pretend  that  these  arguments  are  demon- 
strations of  which  the  nature  of  this  thing  is  not 
capable:  but  they  are  such  strong  probabilities,  as 
ought  to  prevail  with  all  those  who  are  not  able  to 
produce  greater  probabilities  to  the  contraiy. 

I^ilkins. 

4.  To  persuade  or  induce.  It  has  ivith^ 
upo7i,  or  on  before  the  person  per- 
suaded. 

With  minds  obdurate  nothing ;))ct)(K/e/fe,  as  well 
they  that  preach,  as  they  that  read  unto  such,  shall 
still  have  cause  to  complain  with  the  prophets  of 
old,  who  Will  give  credit  unto  our  teaching.' 

Hooker. 

He  was  prevailed  with  to  restrain  the  earl  of 

Bristol  upon  his  first  arrival.  Clarendon. 

The  seipent  tvith  me 
Persuasively  has  so  prevaird,  that  I 
Have  also  tasted.  Milton. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide, 
that  it  is  an  hundred  to  one  will  mislead  them,  than 
he  that  has  not  yet  taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to 
be  prevailed  on  to  enquire  after  the  right  way. 

Locke. 

There  are  four  sorts  of  arguments  that  men,  in 

their  reasonings  with  others,  make  use  of  to  prevail 

on  them.  Locke. 

The  gods  pray 
He  would  resume  the  conduct  of  the  day. 
Nor  let  the  world  be  lost  in  endless  night; 
PrevaiVd  vpon  at  last,  again  he  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  which  still  with  horror  shook. 

Mdison. 
Upon  assurances  of  revolt,  the  queen  was  pre- 
vailed with  to  send  her  forces  upon  that  expedition 

Swift 

Prevail  upon  some  judicious  friend  to  be  your 

constant  hearer,  and  allow  him  the  utmost  freedom. 

Stiifl 

Preva'iling,  pr^-va'Ung.  arf/.  [from /zrc- 
vail,']  Predominant;  having  most  influ- 


ence;  having  great  power;  prevalent; 
efficacious. 

Probabilities,  which  cross  men's  appetites  and 
prevuiliiig  passions,  run  tlie  same  fate;  let  never  so 
much  probability  hnng  on  one  side  of  a  covetous 
man's  reasoning,  and  money  on  the  other,  it  is  easy 
to  foresee  which  will  outweigh.  Locke. 

Save  the  friendless  infants  from  oppression; 
Saints  shall  assist  thee  with  prevailing  prayers, 
And  warring  angels  combat  on  thy  side.         Rowe. 
Pueva'ilmknt,  pi  e-vile'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
prevail.^  Prevalence. 

Messengers 
0[  sivong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth.  Shaksp. 
Pke'valknoe,  prev'va-leiise.  )  7i.  s.yire- 
Prk'valency,  pr^v'vd-len-s^.  3  va[nice^ 
French;  /ircevalentio^  low  Lat.]  Supe- 
riority; influence;  predominance;  effi- 
cacy; force;  validity. 

The  duke  better  knew,  what  kind  of  arguments 
were  o{ prevaktice  with  him.  Clarendon. 

Others  finding  that,  in  former  times,  many 
churchmen  were  employed  in  the  civil  government, 
imputed  their  wanting  of  these  ornaments  their 
predecessors  wore,  to  the  power  and  prevalency  of 
the  lawyers.  Clarendon. 

Animals,  whose  fore  legs  supply  the  use  of  arms, 
hold,  if  not  an  equably  in  both,  a  prevalency  oft 
times  in  the  other.  Brown. 

Why,  fair  one,  would  you  not  rely 
On  reason's  force  with  beauty's  join'd.' 

Could  1  their  prevalence  deny, 
I  must  at  once  be  deaf  and  blind.  Prior. 

Least  of  all  does  this  precept  imply,  that  we 
should  comply  with  any  thing  that  the  prevaltuce  of 
corrupt  fashion  has  made  reputable.  Rogers. 

Prevalent,  pr^v'va-l^nt.  adj.  [^firccva- 
lens.,  Lat.] 

1.  Victorious;  gaining  superiority;   pre- 
donnnant. 

Brennus  told  the  Roman  ambassadors,  thatprera- 
lent  arms  were  as  good  as  any  title,  and  that  val- 
iant men  might  account  to  be  their  own  as  much  as 
they  could  get.  Raleigh. 

On  the  foughten  field, 
Michael  and  his  angels  prevalent  encamping. 

Milton. 

The  conduct  of  a  peculiar  providence  made  the 
instruments  of  that  great  design  prevalent  and  vic- 
torious, and  all  those  mountains  of  opposition  to 
become  plains.  South. 

2.  Powerful;  efficacious. 

Eve!  easily  may  fiiith  admit,  that  all 
The  good  which  we  enjoy,  from  heav'n  descends; 
But,  that  from  us  aught  should  ascend  to  heav'n, 
So  prevalent,  as  to  concern  the  mind 
Of  God  high  blest;  or  to  incline  his  will; 
Hard  to  belief  may  seem.  Milton, 

3.  Predoininaiit. 

This  was  the  most  received  and  prevalent  opi- 
nion, when  1  first  brought  my  collection  up  to  Lon- 
don. Woodward. 

Pre'valently,       prSv'v£i-l^nt-16.       adv. 
\^{vom  fireva It nt.^  Powerfully;  forcibly. 

The  ev'ning  star  so  falls  into  the  main. 
To  rise  at  morn  more  prevalently  bright.        Prior, 
To    PREVA'KICAlE,   pi^-var'i^kite. 
V.  n,    [pr£varicor,,\^^X\\v,  firevariqutVy 
Fr.]  To  cavil;  to  quibble;  to  shuffle. 

Laws  are  eill.er  disannulled  or  quite  prevaiicaled 
through  change  and  alteration  of  times,  yet  tliey 
are  good  in  themselves.  Spenser. 

He  prevaricates  with  his  own  understanding,  and 
cannot  seriously  consider  the  strength,  and  discpin 
the  evidence  of  argumentation^  against  his  dc-ires. 

South. 

Whoever  helped  him  to  this  citation,  I  desire  he 

will  never  trust  him  more;  for  I  would  (hrnk  oetter 

of  himself,  than  that  he  would  wilfully  iin-unrttt. 

Stillingfieet. 
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Prevarica'tion,  pr6-var-ri-ki'sh\in.  n.s. 
[fircevaricatio^  Lat.  firevaricalion,  Fr. 
from  prevaricate.']  Shuffle;  cavil. 

Several  Romans,  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
were  released  upon  obliging  themselves  by  an  oath 
to  return  again  to  bis  camp:  among  these  was  one, 
Tvho,  thinking  to  elude  the  oath,  went  tht  same  day 
back  to  the  camp,  ou  pretence  of  having  forgot 
something;  but  this  prevarication  was  so  shocking 
to  the  Roman  senate,  that  they  ordered  him  to  be 
delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  Addison. 

Prevarica'tor,  prd-var'i'6-ki-tir.  /z.  s. 
l^/ircevaricator,  Latin;  prevaricateur, 
Freiicli;  from  firevaricate.^  A  caviller; 
a  sliuffler. 

To  Preve'ne,  pr^-v^ne'.  v.  a.  [^/ircevenio, 
Latin.]  To  hinder. 

If  thy  indulgent  care 
Had  not  preven''d,  among  unbody'd  shades 
I  now  had  wander'd.  Philips. 

Preve'nient,  pr6-vd'ni-dnt»  adj.  [^prceve- 
niens,  Lat.]  Preceding;  going  before; 
preventive. 

From  the  mercy-seat  above 
Prevenient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.  Milton. 

To  PKLVE  NT,  pr^-v^nt'. -y.  a.  Ifirceve- 

nio,  Latin;  firevenir.,  French.] 
1.  To  ti,o  before  as  a  guide;  to  go  before, 
making  the  way  easy. 

Are  we  to  forsake  any  true  opinion,  or  to  shun 
any  requisite  action,  only  because  we  have  in  the 
practice  thereof  been  prevented  by  idolaters? 

Hooker. 
Prevent  him  with  the  blessings  of  goodness. 

Psalms. 
Prevent  us,  0  Lord,  in  all  our  doings  with  thy 
most  gracious  favour.  Common  Prayer. 

Let  thy  grace,  0  Lord,  always  prevent  and  fol- 
low us.  Common  Prayer. 
i.  To  go  before;  to  be  before. 

Miue   eyes    prevent   the   night-watches,  that  I 

might  be  occupied  in  thy  words.  Psatins. 

The  same  officer  told  us,  he  came  to  conduct  us, 

and  that  he  had  pi-evented  the  hour,  because  we 

might  have  the  whole  day  before  us  for  our  business. 

Bacon: 
Nothing  engendered  doth  prevent  his  meat: 
Flies  have  their  tables  spread,  ere  they  appear; 

Some  creatures  have  in  winter  what  to  eat; 
Others  do  sleep.  Herbert. 

o.  To  anticipate. 

Soon  thou  sbalt  find,  if  thou  but  arm  their  hands, 
Their  ready  giiih  preventing  thy  commands; 
Could'st   thou   some  great  proportion'd  mischief 

frame. 
They'd  prove   the  father  from  whose  loins  they 
came.  Pope. 

■i.  To  preoccupy;  to  preengage;  to  at- 
tempt first. 

Thou  hast  prevented  us  with  overtures  of  love, 
even  when  we  were  thine  enemies.    King  Charles. 
5.    To    hinder;    to   obviate;    to    obstruct. 
This  is  now  almost  the  only  sense. 

I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  time  of  life  Shaksp. 

This  your  siucerest  care  could  not  prevent. 
Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pass.    Mill. 
Too  great  confidence  in  success  is  the  likeliest  to 
prevent  it;  because  it  hinders  us  from  making  the 
best  use  of  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy. 

^tterbury. 
To  Prf.ve'nt,  pr6-v^nl'.  v.  n.    To  come 
before  tlie  time.     A  latinism. 

Strawberries  wntered  with  water,  wherein  hath 
been  steeped  sheep's  dung,  will  prevent  and  come 
tarly.  Bacon. 
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Preve'nter,  pri-vent'llr.  n.  s.  [from  /ir<r- 
vent.~^ 

1.  One  that  goes  before. 

The  archduke  was  the  assailant,  and  the  pre- 
venter, and  had  the  fruit  of  his  diligence  and  cele- 
rity. Bacon, 

2.  One  that  hinders;  a  hinderer;  an  ob- 
structer. 

Preve'ntion,  pr^-ven'shijn.  n.  s.  [^pre- 
veniion,  Fr.  from  preventuniy  Lat.J 

1.  The  act  of  going  before. 

The  greater  the  distance,  the  greater  the  prevni- 
tion;  as  in  thunder,  ivhere  the  lightning  precedcth 
the  crack  a  good  space.  Bacon. 

2.  Preoccupation;  anticipation. 

Atchievements,  plots,  orders,  preventions, 
Success  or  loss.  Shaksp. 

God's  preventions,  cultivating  our  nature,  and 
fitting  us  with  capacities  of  his  high  donatives. 

Hammond. 

3.  Hinderance;  obstruction. 

Halfway  he  met 
His  daring  foe,  at  this  prevention  more 
Incens'd.  Milton. 

No  odds  appeai"'d 
In  might  or  %\\ift  prevention.  Milton. 

Prevention  of  sin  is  one  of  the  greatest  mercies 
God  can  vouchsafe.  South. 

4.  Prejudice;  prepossession.  A  French 
expression. 

In  reading  what  I  have  written,  let  them  bring 
no  particular  gusto  or  any  preventimi  of  mind,  and 
that  whatsoever  judgment  they  make,  it  may  be 
purely  their  own.  Dryden. 

Preve'ntional,      pr^-ven'shin-al.      adj. 
[from  prevention.^  Tending  to  preven- 
tion. Diet. 
Preve'ntive,  pr^'v^ntlv."'  adj.   [from 
prevent.^ 

1.  Tending  to  hinder. 

Wars  preventive  upon  just  fears  are  true  defen- 
sives, as  well  as  upon  actual  invasions.  Bacon. 

2.  Preservative;  hindering  ill.  It  has  o/ 
before  the  thing  prevented. 

Physick  is  curative  or  preventive  q/" diseases;  pre- 
ventive is  that  which,  by  purging  noxious  humours, 
preventeth  sickness.  Broicn. 

Procuring  a  due  degree  of  sweat  and  perspira- 
tion, is  the  best /M-eventire  o/ the  gout,  ^rbuthnot. 
Preve'ntive,  pr6-v^ntiv.  n.  s.  [from 
prevent.]  A  preservative;  that  which 
pinjvents;  an  antidote  previously  taken. 
Preve'ntively,  pre-v^nt'iv-le.  adv. 
[from  preventive.]  In  such  a  manner 
as  tends  to  prevention. 

Such  as  fearing  to  concede  a  monstrosity,  or  mu- 
tilate the  integrity  of  Adam,  peventively  conceive 
the  creation  of  thirteen  ribs.  Brown. 

PKE'VIOUS,  pre've-as.3i*  adj.  \jir<z- 
vius.,  Lat.]  Antecedent;  going  before; 
prior. 

By  this  previous  intimation  we  may  gather  some 

hopes,  that  tlic  matter  is  not  desperate.        Burnet. 

Sound  from  the  mountain,  previous  to  the  storm. 

Rolls  o'er  the  muttering  earth.  Thoimon. 

Pre'viously,     pr^'ve-iis-le.     adv.   [from 

firevious.]  Beforehand;  antecedently. 

Darting  their  stings,  they  previously  declare 
De'iign'd  revenge,  and  fierce  intent  of  war.     Prior. 
It  cannot  be  reconciled  with  perfect  sinceritv  as 
previously  supposing  some  neglect  of  better  infor- 
mation. Fiddes. 
Pre'viousness,  pr^'v^-ds-nes.  n.  s.  ( trom 

firevious.']  Antecedence. 
PREY,  prOea  ;;.  s.  [fireda,  Latin.] 
1.  Something  to  be  devoured;  something 
to  be  seized;  food  gotten  by  violence; 
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j    ravine;  wealth  gotten  by  violence;  plun- 
der. 

A  garrison   supported  itself  by  the  prey  it  took 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Aylesbury.     Clarendon 
The  whole  included  race  his  purpos'd  prey. 

•     MUtoii. 
She  sees  herself  the  monster's  prey 
And  feels  her  heart  and  intraiis  torn  away.  Dryden- 

Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies, 
While  virtue  leads  the  noble  way; 
Tuo  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 
Where  sordid  int'rest  shews  the  prey.  Prior. 

Who  stung  by  glory,  rave,  and  bound  away; 
The  world  theii-  field,  and  human-kind  their  prey. 

Young. 
2.   Ravage;  depredation. 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  lion  in  prey.  Sliaksp. 
Animal  oiprey,  is  an  animal  that  lives 
on  other  animals. 

There  are  men  of  prey,  as  well  as  beasts  and 
birds  of  prey,  that  live  upon,  and  delight  in  blood. 

L'E^trange. 
To  Prey,  pra.  v.  n.  \_pr£dor,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  feed  by   violence:    with   on  before 
the  object. 

A  lioness 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground,  with  cat-like  watch. 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir:  for  'tis 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 

Shaksp. 
Put  your  torches  out; 
The  wolves  have  preyed,  and  look  the  gentle  day 
Dapples  the  drowsy  east.  Shakspeare. 

Jove  venom  first  infus'd  in  serpents  fell. 
Taught  wolves  to  prey,  and  stormy  seas  to  swell. 

May. 
Their  impious  folly  daj'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day.  Pope. 

2.  To  plunder;  to  rob:  with  on. 

They  pray  continually  unto  their  saint  the  com- 
monwealth, or  rather  not  pray  to  her,  but  prey  on 
her;  for  tliey  ride  up  and  down  ou  her,  and  make 
her  their  boots.  Shakspeare, 

3.  To  corrode;  to  waste:  with  on. 

Language  is  too  faint  to  show 
His  rage  of  love;  it  preys  upon  his  life; 
He  pines,  he  sickens,  he  despairs,  he  dies.  Mdison. 
Pre'yer,  pri'i^r.98  n.  s.  [iromjirey.']  Rob- 
ber; devourer;  plunderer. 
Pri'apism,  pri'a-pizm.  n.  s.  [firiafiismusy 
Lat.  firiafiisme,  Fr.]   A   preternatural 
tension. 
Lust  causeth  a  flagrancy  in  the  eyes  and  priapism. 

Bacon. 
The  person  every  night  has  ^priapism  in  his  sleep. 

Floyer. 

Price,   prise,   n.  a.  [/irLc,  Fr.  pratium^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Equivalent  paid  for  any  thing. 

I  will  buy  it  of  thee  at  a  price;  neither  will  I  ofler 
burfit-ofTerings  unto  the  Lord  my  God,  of  that 
which  cost  me  nothing.  i  Samuel. 

From  that  which  hath  its  price  in  composition,  if 
you  take  away  any  thing,  or  any  part  do  fail,  all  is 
disgrace.  Bacon. 

If  fortune  has  a  niggard  been  to  thee. 
Devote  thyself  to  thrift,  not  luxury; 
And  wisely  make  that  kind  of  food  thy  choice, 
To  which  necessity  confines  thy  price.  Dryden. 

2.  Value;    estimation;    supposed    excel- 
lence. 

We  stand  in  some  jealousy,  lest  by  thus  over- 
valuing their  sermons;  thev  make  the  price  and 
estimation  of  scripture,  othenvise  notified,  to  fall. 

Hooker. 

Sugar  hath  put  down  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  honey,  which 
the  ancients  had,  when  it  wa-^  more  in  price    Bacon. 

3.  Kate  at  which  any  thing  is  sold. 

Supposing  the  quantity  of  wheat,  in  respect  to 
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its  vent,  be  t\}e  same,  that  makes  tbe  change  in  the  1 
price  of  wheat.  Ixicke. 

4.  Rfwarcl;  thing  purchased  by  merit. 
Scmeiimes  virtue  staives,  while  vice  is  fed; 
What  tlien?  is  (L'(  reward  of  virtue  bread? 
That,  vice  may  merit;  'tis  the  price  of  toil; 
The  knave  deserves  it,  when  he  tills  the  soil. 

Pope. 
To  PiiicE  prise-  1).  a.  To  pay  for. 
Some  shall  pay  the  price  of  others  guilt; 
And  he  ihe  man  that  made  sans  foy  to  fall, 
Shall  witli  his  own  blood  price  that  he  hath  spilt. 

Spttiser. 
To  PRICK,  prik.  v.  a.    [ppician,  Sax- 
on.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  small  puncture. 

Leave  her  to  heav'n. 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.  tihakrpeare. 

There  shall  be  no  more  apnciting  brier  unto  the 
house  of  Israel,  nor  any  grievinj^  tiiorii.        Ezekiel. 

If  she  pricked  her  finger,  Jack  laid  the  pin  in  the 
way.  .Brbuthmt. 

2.  To  tbnn,  or  erect  with  an  acuminutcd 
point. 

The  poets  make  fame  a  monster;  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she 
hati'  underneath,  so  many  tongues,  so  many  voices, 
she  pricks  up  so  many  ears.  Bacon. 

A  hunt'd  panther  casts  about  ^ 

Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'niug  ears  to 
scout.  Dryden- 

His  rough  crest  he  rears, 
And  pricks  up  his  predestinating  ears.         Dryden. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpets,  and  tlie  shouts  of  war, 
Pricks  up  his  ears.  Dryden 

A  greyhound  hath  pricked  ears,  but  those  of  a 
hound  hang  down;  for  that  the  former  hunts  with 
his  ears,  the  latter  only  with  his  nose.  Grew. 

The  tuneful  noise  the  sprightly  courser  hears. 
Paws  the  green  turf,  and  pricks  his  trembling  ears. 

Gay 

Keep  close  to  ears,  and  those  let  asses  pHck; 
'Tis  nothing;  nothing,  if  they  bite  and  kick.     Pope. 

3.  To  fix  bv  the  poin*. 

1  caused  the  edges  of  two  knives  to  be  ground 
truly  strait,  and  pricking  their  points  into  a  board,  so 
that  their  edges  might  look  towards  one  another, 
and  meeting  near  their  points,  contain  a  rectilinear 
angle,  I  fastened  their  handles  together  with  pitch, 
to  make  this  angle  invariable.  JsTewton. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  point 

The  cooks  slice  it  into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on 
a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang  it  in  a  furnace.     Sandys. 
3.   To  nominate  liy  a  puncture  or  mark. 
Those  many  then  shall   die,   their  names   are 
prickt.  Shakspeare. 

Some  who  are  pricked  for  sheriffs,  and  are  fit, 
set  out  of  the  bill  Bacon. 

■6.    To  spui;  to  g  )ar';  to  impel;  to  incite. 
When  I  call  to  miml  your  gi-acious  favours, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Well,  'tis  no  matter,  honour  pic/w  me  on; 
But  how  if  honour  jwicA'  me  ofl",  when 
I  come  on  Shakspeare 

His  high  courage  prick^dhim  forth  to  wed.  Pope. 

7.  To  pain;  to  pierce  with  remorse. 

When  they  heard  this,  they  were  pricked  in  their 
hearts,  and  said,  men  and  brethren  what  shall  we 
do.>  *^c's 

8.  To  make  acid. 

They  their  late  attacks  decline, 
And  turn  as  eager  as  prick'd  wine.  Hudibras. 

9.  To  mark  a  tune. 

To  Prick,  piik.  t).  n.  [firijkerij  Dutch.] 
I.  To  dress  one's  sell  for  show. 
'."To  come  upon  the  spur.     This  seems 
to  be  the  sense  in  Spenser. 
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After  that  varlet's  flight,  it  was  not  long. 
Ere  on  the  plain  fast  pricking  Gnyon  spied 
One  in  liright  arms  embattled  full-strong.  Spenser. 

They  had  not  ridden  far,  when  they  might  see 
One  pricking  towards  them  with  hasty  heat. 

Spenser 
The   Scottish   horsemen   began  to  hover  much 
upon  the  English  army,  and  to  come  pricking  about 
them,  sometimes  within  length  of  their  staves. 

Hayioard. 
Before  each  van 
Prick  forth  the  airy  knights.  Milton 

In  this  king  \rthur's  reign, 
A  lusty  knight  was  pricking  o'er  the  plain.  Dryden. 

Pmjck.  prik.  n.  s.  [;  picca,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  sharp  sK  nder  i.islruinent;  any  thing 
by  whicli  a  puiictuic  is  made. 

The  country  gives  me  proof 
Of  bedlam  beggars,  who,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  uum'd  and  mortified  bare  arms, 
Pias,  wooden  piicks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemaiy. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks 

Jets. 
If  the  English  would  not  in  peace  govern  them 
by  the  law,  nor  could  in  war  root  them  out  by  ihe 
sword,  must  they  not  be  pricks  iu  their  eyes,  and 
thorns  in  their  sides.'  Davies. 

If  God  would  have  had  men  live  like  wild  beasts, 
he  would  have  armed  them  with  horns,  tusks,  talons, 
or  pricks  Bramhall. 

2.  A  thorn  in  the  mind;  a  teasing  and 
tormenting  thought;  remorse  of  con- 
science. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayou.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  s|)()t  oi   iiiark  at  which  arclieis  aim. 

For  long  shooting,  their  shaft  was  a  cloth  yard, 
their /wicfcs  twenty-four  score;  for  strength,  they 
would  pierce  any  oruinary  armour.  Carew. 

4     A  point;  ;.»  fixed  place. 

Now  gins  this  goodly  frame  of  temperance 
Fairly  to  rise,  and  her  adorned  head 
To  prick  of  highest  praise  forth  to  advance.  Spenser. 

Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon-tide  prick.   Shak. 
5.   A  punt  ture. 

No  asps  were  discovered  in   the  place  of  her 

death,  only  two  small  insensible  pricks  were  found 

in  b«r  arm.  Brown. 

6    Tiie  print  of  a  hare  in  the  ground. 

Pui'cKER,  prik'ktir.s"  n.  s.  [from  firick.'] 

1.  A  sliarp  pointed  instrument. 

Priffcer  is  vulgarly  called  an  awl;  yet,  for  join- 
ers' use,  it  hath  most  commonly  a  square  olade. 

Moxon. 

2.  A  light  horseman.    Not  in  use. 

They  had  horsemen,  prickers  as  they  are  termed, 
fitter  to  make  excursions  and  to  chace,  than  to  sus- 
tain any  strong  charge.  Hayward 
Pri'ckkt,  prik'kil^^  n.  s.   [from  /iruk.] 
\  buck  in  his  second  year. 

I've  cali'd  the  deer,  the  princess  kill'd,  a  pricket. 

Shakspeare. 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn,  the 

second  year  a  pricket.  Manwood. 

Pri'ckle,  prik'kl.*"^  n.  s.  [from  prick.^ 

Small  sharp  point,  like  tnat  of  a  brier. 

The  prickles  of  trees  are  a  kind  of  excrescence; 
the  plants  that  have  prickles,  are  black  and  white, 
those  have  it  in  the  bough;  Ihe  plants  that  have 
prickles  m  the  leaf,  are  holly  and  juniper;  nettles 
also  have  a  small  venomous  prickle.  Bacon 

An  herl)  growing  in  the  water  called  lincostis,  is 
full  of  prickles:  this  putteth  forth  another  small 
herb  out  of  the  leaf,  imputed  to  moisture  gathered 
between  the  prickles.  Bacon 

A  fox  catching  hold  of  a  bramble  to  break  his 
fall,  the  prickles  ran  into  his  feet.  UEstrange. 

The  man  who  laugh'd  but  ouce  to  see  an  ass 
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Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass, 

Might  laugh  again,  to  see  a  jury  chaw 

The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden. 

The  flower's  divine,  where'er  it  grows, 
Neglect  the  prickles,  and  assume  the  rose.      Watts. 
Pui'cKLiNEss,    prik'l6-u6s.     n.    s.    j_irom 

pruk'ly.]   Fulness  ot  sharp  points. 
i-Ri  L'KLousE,  piik'louse    n.  *.  yirick  and 
lounc.j  A  word  ol  contempt  tor  a  laiior. 
A  low  word. 

A  taylor  and  his  wife  quarrelling;  the  woman 
in  contempt  called  her  husband  pickluuse 

L'Estrauge. 
Pri'ckly,  prik'i^.  udj.  [from  prick. j  1- uil 
ot  sharp  points. 

Artichoaks  will  be  less  piickly  and  more  tender, 
if  the  seeds  have  their  tops  grated  otf  upon  a  stone. 

Bacon. 
I  no  more 
Shall  sec  you  browzing,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
The  prickly  shrubs  Dryden. 

How  did  the  humble  swain  detest 
HiB  prirkly  beard,  and  hairy  breast!  Smjt. 

pRI  CKMADAM,      pi  ik  lliadljm.      71.    s.       A 

species,  ol  houseleek. 
Pri'ckplnch,  prik'pilnsii.  n.  s. 

Prickpunch  is  a  piece  of  tempered  steel,  with  a 

round  point  at  one  end,  to  prick  a  round  mark  in 

cold  iron.  Moxon. 

Pri'cksong.   puk'bong.    n.  s.   yirick   and 

no77g.]     boiii;;  S(  I  to  musick 

He  fights  as  you  sing  pricksongs,  keeps  time, 

distance,  and  proportion.  Shakspeare. 

Pri  eK.WO(/D,  pnk'wud.  n.  s.  \_cuonymuii.'\ 

A  tree.  Ai'sworth. 

PuiDE,  pride,  n.  «.  [ppic  or  ppyb.  Sax] 

1.  inordinate    and  unreasonable    sell-es- 
teem. 

1  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him.  Shakspeare. 

l^ride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  bul  pride;  for  supple  knees 
Feed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man  s  fees. 

Shakspeare. 
They  undergo 
This  annual  humbling  certain  number'd  days, 
To  dash  their  pnde  and  joy  for  man  seduc'd. 

Milton. 
Vain  aims,  inordinate  desires. 
Blown  up  with  high  conceits  engendering  pride. 

Milton. 

2.  Insolence;   rude    treatment   of  otiiers; 
insolent  exultation. 

That  witch 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares; 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France. 

Shak^eare . 
Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship,  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

3.  Dignity  of  manner;  loftiness  of  air. 
4    (ienerous  elation  of  htarl. 

The  honest  pride  of  conscious  virtue.         Smith, 

5.  Elcvaiion;  dignity 

A  falcon,  tow'ring  in  her  pride  of  place. 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawkt  at  and  kill'd. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Ornament;  show;  d<  coration. 

\\  hose  lofty  trees,  yclad  with  summer's  pride, 
Did  spread  so  broad,  that  heaven's  light  did  bide. 

Spenser. 
Smallest  lineaments  exact, 
In  all  the  liveries  deck'd  of  summer's  pride.  Milton. 

Be  hi^  this  sword, 
Whose  ivory  sheath,  inwrought  with  curious  prtcie, 
Adds  graceful  terror  to  the  wearer's  side.       Pope, 

7.  Spiendoui;  ostentation. 

In  this  array  the  war  of  either  side. 
Through  Athens  pass 'd  with  miUtasy  pride,  Dryden. 
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3.  The  state  of  a  female  beast  soliciting 
the  male. 

It  is  iiupussible  yon  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  salt  as  wolves  in  pride.     Shakspeare. 

To  Pride,  pride,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  proud;  to  rate  himself  high. 
It  is  only  used  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. 

He  could  have  made  the  most  deformed  beggar 
as  rich,  as  those  who  most  ptide  themselves  in  their 
wealih.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  little  impudent  bardwaremaii  turns  into 
ridicule  the  direful  apprehensions  of  tbe  whole 
kingdom,  priding  himself  as  the  cause  of  them. 

Sxoift. 
Prie,  pri   n.  s.  I  suppose  an  old  name  of 
/irivet. 

Lop  popler  and  sallow,  elme,  maple  and  p'ie, 
Wei  saved  from  cattel,  till  summer  to  he.    Tusser. 
Prief,  pretf.  iov  firof.      Hfi  n.ser. 
Pri'er,  pri'tar.*^^  n.  s.  [from  /iry.'j     One 
who  inquires  too  narrowly. 

PRIEST,  pr^ist.-"  n.  s.  [pjieofC,  Sax. 
firestre,  Fr.] 

1.  One  who  officiates  in  sacred  offices. 

ril  to  the  vicar, 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Shakspeare. 
The  high  priest  shall  not  uncover  his  head. 

Leviticus. 
Our  practice  of  singing  differs  from  the  practice 
of  David,  the  priests,  and  Levites.  Peacham. 

These  pray'rs  I  thy  priest  before  thee  bring 

Milton. 

2.  One  of  the  second  order  in  the  hierar- 
chy, above  a  deacon,  below  a  bishop. 

There  were  no  priests  and  anti-priests  in  opposi- 
tion to  one  another,  and  therefore  there  could  be 
lie  schism.  Lesley. 

No  neighbours,  but  a  {ew  poor  simple  clowns. 
Honest  and  true,  with  a  well-meaning  priest. 

Roioe. 

Curanius  is  a  holy  priest,  full  of  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  watching,  labouring,  and  praying  for  a  poor 
country  village.  Low. 

Prie'stcraft,  pr^^st'kraft.  n.  s.  [Jiriest 
and  craf'.~\  Religious  fraud;  manage- 
ment of  wicked  priests  to  gain  power. 

Puzzle  has  half  a  dozen  common-place  topicfcs; 
though  the  debate  be  about  Douay,  his  discourse 
runs  upon  bigotry  and  priesta-aft.  Spectator 

From  priestcraft  happily  set  free, 
Lo!  every  finished  son  returns  to  thee.  Pope. 

Prie'stess,  pre^st't^s.  7i. .?.  [from  firie-icj 
A  woman  who  officiated  in  heathen  rites. 

Then  too,  our  mighty  sire,  thou  stood'st  disarmed, 
When  thy  rapt  soul  the  lovely  jt)ricst£5s  charm'd, 
That  Rome's  high  founder  bore.  ^^Jdison 

These  two,  being  the  sons  of  a  lady  who  was 
.priestess  to  Juno,  drew  theii:  mother's  chariot  to  the 
temple.  Spectator. 

She  as  priestess  knows  the  rites 
Wherein  the  god  of  earth  delights.  Sicift. 

Th'  inferior  jD)n>s<ess,  at  her  altar's  side, 
Trembling,  begins  the  sacred  rites  of  pride.    Pope. 

Prie'sthood,     prdiiist'hid.    n.     s.    [from 

firient.^ 
1.  The  office  and  character  of  a  priest 

Jeroboam  is  reproved,  because  he  took  the  pi-iest- 
hood  from  the  tribe  of  Levi.  Whitgiji 

Tbe  priesthood  hath  in  all  nations,  and  all  relioi- 
ons,  been  held  highly  venerable.  ^ttcrbu)-y. 

Tiie  state  of  parents  is  a  holy  state,  in  some  de- 
gree like  that  of  the  priesthood,  and  calls  upon  them 
to  bless  their  rhildrcn  with  their  prayers  and  sa- 
crifices to  God.  Law 

3.  The  order  of  men  set  apart  for  holy 
offices. 


He  pretends  that  1  have  fallen  foul  on  priesthood. 

Dry  den. 
3.  The   second   order  in  the    hierarchy. 

Sec  Priest. 
Prie'stliness,  pr66st'li-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
firiently.']  The  appearance  or  manner 
of  a  priest. 
Prik'stly,  prdcst'ie.  adj.  [from  firiest.'] 
Becoming  a  priest;  sacerdotal;  belong- 
ing to  a  priest. 

In  the  Jewish  church,  none  that  was  blind  or 
lame  was  capable  of  the  priestly  otfice.  South. 

How  can  incest  suit  with  holiness. 
Or  prustly  orders  with  a  princely  state  .>      Dryden. 
Prie'stridden,      pr^dst'ri'J-d'n.^"*     adj. 
[^firiest   and  ridden.^     Managed  or  go- 
verned by  priests. 

Such  a  cant  of  high-church  and  persecution,  and 
being  pnestridden.  Swift. 

To  Prieve,  pr^ve.  for  prove.  Spenser. 
Prig,  prig.  n.  s.  [A  cant  word  derived 
perhaps  from  firick:  as,  he  pricks  up,  he 
is  pert;  or  from  prickeared,  an  epithet 
of  reproach  bestowed  upon  the  presby- 
terian  teachers.]  A  pert,  conceited, 
saucy,  pragmatical,  little  fellow. 

The  little  man  concluded,  with  calling  nrMjnsieur 
Mesnager  an  insignificant  prig.  Spectator. 

There  have  1  seen  some  active  prig, 

To  shew  hio  pat-to,  bestride  a  twig.  Swift, 

Prill,  pril.  n.   s.  [rhombus.']     A  birt  or 

turbot.  Ains%vorth. 

Prim,  prim.  at//,  [by  contraction  from/!r/7n- 

itive.~\  Formal;  precise;  affectedly  nice. 

A  ball  of  ncw-dropt  horse's  dung, 
Mingling  with  apples  in  the  throng, 
Said  to  the  pippin,  plump  and  prim. 
See,  brother,  how  we  apples  swim.  Swift. 

To  Prim,  prim.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  deck  up  precisely;  to  form  to  an 
affected  nicety. 
Pri'macy,  pri'ma-s^.*^*  n.  s.  [primaiiej 
primace,  Fr.  primatus.,  Lat.]|  The  chief 
ecclesiastical  station. 

When  he  had  now  the  primacy  in  his  own  hand, 
he  thought  he  should  be  to  blame  if  he  did  not  ap- 
ply remedies.  Clarendon 
Pri'mage,  pri'midje.  n.  s.  The  freight  of 
a  ship.  Mnsworth. 
Pri'mal,  pri'mal.  adj.  [primus^  Lat.1 
First.  A  word  not  in  use,  but  very  com- 
modious ff>r  poetry. 

It  hath  been  taught  us  from  the  primal  state. 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were. 

Shaksptare. 
Oh!  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heav'n. 
It  hath  tht  primal,  eldest  curse  upon't.   Shakspeare 
Pri'marily,  pii'ma-re-i6.  adv.  [from/?;/ 
mary.]     Originally;  in  the  first  inten- 
tion; in  the  first  place. 

In  fevers,  where  the  heart  primari/t/  suffereth,  wc 
apply  medicines  unto  the  wrists.  Brown. 

These  considerations  so  exactly  suiting  the  pan 
ble  of  the  wedding  supper  to  this  spiritual  baiiquf 
of  the  gospel,  if  it  does  not  ptimarihi,  and  in  it 
first  design,  intend  it;  yet  certainly  it  may,  wit; 
greater  advantage  of  resemblance,  be  applied  to  ii. 
than  to  any  other  duty  South 

i^Ri'MARiNEss,  pri'ma-rd-n^s.  n.  s.  [frop 
primary.']  The  state  of  being  first  v 
act  or  intention. 

That  which  is  peculiar,  must  be  taken  from  thr 
pHmariness  and  secondariness  of  the  pieception 

.'KI'MARY,  pri'ma-rd.  adj.  [primanui 
Lat.]  ^ 
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1.  First  in  intention. 

The  figurative  notation  of  this  word,  and  not  the 
primary  or  literal,  belongs  to  this  place.  Hammond. 

2.  Original;  first. 

Before  that  beginning,  there  was  neither  prtmart/ 
matter  to  be  informed,  nor  form  to  inform,  nor  any 
being  but  the  eternal.  Raleigh. 

The  church  of  Christ,  in  its  primary  institution, 
was  made  to  be  of  a  diffusive  nature,  to  spread  and 
exienil  itself.  Pearson. 

W  hen  tbe  ruins  both  primary  and  secondarj  were 
settled,  the  waters  of  the  abyss  began  to  settle  too. 

Burnet. 

These  I  call  original  or  primary  qualities  ol  bo- 
dy, which  produce  simple  ii'eas  in  us,  \vi.  solidity, 
extension,  figure,  and  motion.  Locke. 

3.  First  in  (Jigniiy;  chief;  principal. 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  him,  so 
the  secondary  ones  are  mo\ed  about  them  in  the 
same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  peric  liical 
motions  to  their  orbs.  Btmley. 

PRI' MATE,  pri'mat.91  n.  s.  [^firimat,  Fr. 
/2nw7a*,  Lat.]    The  chief  ecclesiastick. 

We  may  learn  from  the  prudent  pen  of  our  most 
reverend  jmmate,  eminent  as  well  for  promoting 
unanimity  as  learning.  Holiday. 

U  hen  the  power  of  the  church  was  first  estab- 
lished, the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  had 
then  no  preheminence  one  over  the  other;  the  for- 
mer being  primate  over  the  southern,  as  the  latter 
was  over  the  northern  parts.  Jiyliffe. 

The  late  and  present  primate,  and  tlie  lord  arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  have  left  memorials  of  their  boun- 
ty. Sirft. 

Pri'mateship,  pri'mat-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
primate.]  The  dignity  or  office  of  a 
primate. 

Prime,  prime,  n.  s.  [/irimus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  first  part  of  the  day;  the  dawn; 
the  morning. 

His  laruni  bell  might  loud  and  wide  be  heai-d 
When  cause  requir'd,  but  never  out  of  time. 
Early  and  late  it  rung  at  evening  and  at  prime. 

Spenser. 
Sure  pledge  of  day,  that  crown'st  the  smiling 
morn 
With  thy  bright  circlet,  praise  him  in  thy  sphere 
While  day  arises,  that  sweet  hour  of  ;mme.  Milton. 

2.  The  beginning;  the  eai  ly  days. 

Quickly  sundry  arts  mechanical  were  found  out 

in  the  very  prime  of  the  world.  Hooker. 

Nature  here  wanton'd  as  in  her  ;«-im€.     Milton. 

3.  The  best  part. 

Give  no  more  to  ev'ry  guest, 
Than  he's  able  to  digest; 
Give  him  always  of  the  prime, 
And  but  little  at  a  time.  Swift. 

4.  The  spring  of  life;  the  height  of  health, 
strength,  or  beauty. 

Make  haste,  sweet  love,  whilst  it  is  prime. 
For  none  can  call  again  the  passed  time.    Spenser. 

Will  she  yet  debase  her  eyes  on  me. 
That  cropt  the  golden  pinu  of  this  sweet  prince. 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  woful  bed.'    Shakspeare. 

Youth,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  virtue,  all 
That  happiness  and  prim--  can  happy  call.    Shaksp. 

Likeliest  she  srem"d  to  Ceres  in  her  jriine- Milt. 

Short  were  her  mairiage  joys;  for  iir  tht  jrrime 
Of  youth,  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time.  Dryden, 

No  poet  ever  sweeny  sung. 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  ibyme, 
I  niess,  like  ^  eiius,  in  her  prime.  Stoift. 

.  S|)ring. 

Hope  waits  upon  the  flow'ry  prime, 
And  suniUKir,  tbongh  it  be  less  gay. 

Yet  is  not  hiok't  on  as  a  time 
Of  declination  or  decay.  Waller 

The  poet  and  his  theme  in  spite  of  time. 
For  ever  ycmn?  enjoys  an  endUss  pritjir.  firantille 

Nought  Ueads  so  sileul  as  the  foot  of  time: 
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Hence  we  mistake  our  autumn  for  our  prime. 

Young. 

6.  Tlic  height  of  perfection. 

The  plants  which  now  appear  in  the  most  differ- 
ent seasons,  would  have  been  all  in  prime,  and 
flourishing  together  at  the  same  time.     Woodward. 

7.  The  first  canonical  hour.      Ainsworth. 

8.  The  first  part;  the  beginning:  as,  the 
prime  of  tht  moon. 

Prime,  prime,  adj.  [^firimus,  Latin.] 

1.  Early;  blooming. 

His  staiTy  helm  unbuckl'd,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

2.  Principal;  first  rate. 

Divers  of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties,  were, 
for  refusing  to  pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison. 

Clarendon. 
Nor  can  I  think,  that  God  will  so  destroy 
Us  his  pnme  creatures  dignify'd  so  high.      Milton. 
Humility  and  resignation  are  our  prime  virtues. 

Di-yden. 

3.  First;  original. 

We  smother'd 
The  most  replenish 'd  sweet  work  of  nature. 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Moses  being  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  ruler  of  his 

people,  will  not  prove  that  priesthood  belonged  to 

Adam's  heir,  or  the  prime  fathers.  Locke. 

4.  Excellent.  It  may,  in  this  loose  sense, 
perhaps  admit,  though  scarcely  with 
propriety,  a  superlative. 

We  are  contented  with 
Catharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That's  paragon'd  i'  th'  world.  Shakspeare. 

To  Prime,  prime,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun] 

1.  To  put  in  the  first  powder;  to  put  pow- 
der into  the  pan  of  a  gun. 

A  pistol  of  about  a  foot  in  length,  we  primed  with 
well-dried  gunpowder.  Boyle. 

Priine  all  your  firelocks,  fasten  well  the  stake. 

Gay. 

His  friendship  was  exactly  tim'd. 
He  shot  before  your  foes  were  pnm'd.  Swift. 

2.  \^/trimer,  French;  to  begin.]  To  lay  the 
ground  on  a  canvass  to  be  painted. 

Pri'mely,  prime'16.  adv.  [from  /irime.~\ 

1.  Originally;  primarily;  in  the  first  place; 
in  the  first  intention. 

Words  signify  not  immediately  andprimeJt/  things 
themselves,  but  the  conceptions  of  the  mind  about 
them.  South. 

2.  Excellently;  supremely  well.  A  low 
sense. 

Pri'meness,  prime'n^s.  n.  s.  [from /zn'me.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  first. 

2.  Excellence. 

Pri'mer,  prim'mfir.  adj.  [^rimcnu*,  Lat.] 

First;  orit);inal.   Not  in  use. 

As  when  the  primer  church  her  councils  pleas'd  to 

call, 

Great  Britain's  bishops  there  were  not  the  least  of 

all.  Drayton. 

Pri'mer,  prim'mir.^^  n.  s. 

1 .  An  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Another  prayer  to  her  is  not  only  in  the  manual, 
but  iu  the  primer  or  office  of  the  blessed  Virgin. 

Stillingjleet. 

2.  [/mmarm*,  Latin.]  A  small  prayer  book 
in  which  children  are  taught  to  read,  so 
named  from  the  Romish  book  of  devo- 
tions; an  elementarv  book. 

The  Lord's  prayer,  the  creed  and  ten  command- 
ments he  should  learn  by  heart,  not  by  reading 
them  himself  in  his  primer,  but  by  somebody's  re- 
peating them  before  he  can  read.  Locke. 
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PRIME'RO,  pri'm^:-r6."3  „.  s.  [Span.] 
A  game  at  cards. 

I  left  him  at  prime^'o 
With  the  duke  of  Suffolk.  Shakspeare. 

Prime'val,  pri-m^'val.^^3  ?    adj.  [firtmcs- 
Prime'vous,  pri-m6'vQs.  5    "^"^j  Latin.] 
Original;  such  as  was  at  first. 

Immortal  dove, 
Thou  with  almighty  energy  didst  move 
On  the  wild  waves,  incumbent  didst  display 
Thy  genial  wings,  and  hatch  primeval  day. 

Blachnore. 
All  the  parts  of  this  great  fabrick  change: 
Quit  their  old  stations  and  primeval  frame. 
And  lose  their  shape,  their  essence,  and  their  name. 

Prior. 
Primi'tial,  pri-m!sh'al.*33  adj.  [^/irimitius, 
firimida,  Latin.]  Being  of  the  first  pro- 
duction. Ainsworth. 
PRl'MITIVE,  pr!m'e-tiv.  adj.  [/irimitif, 

Fr.  /iti7ni(ivus,  Lat.] 
1 .  Ancient;  original;  established  from  the 
beginning. 

The  scripture  is  of  sovereign  authority,  and  for 
itself  worthy  of  all  acceptation.  The  latter,  namely, 
the  voice  and  testimony  of  the  primitive  church,  is 
a  ministerial,  and  subordinate  rule  and  guide,  to 
preserve  and  direct  us,  in  the  right  understanding 
of  the  scriptures.  White. 

Their  superstition  pretends,  they  cannot  do  God 
greater  service,  than  utterly  to  destroy  the  primitit^p 
apuslulioal  guvciiiuicul  of  llic  chuixti  by  bishops. 

King  Charles. 
David  reflects  sometimes  upon  the  present  form 
of  the  world,  and  sometimes   upon  the  primitive 
form  of  it.  Burnet. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory,  by  which  they  mean 
an  estate  of  temporaiy  punishments  after  this  life, 
was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church,  nor  can  be 
proved  from  scripture.  Tiltotson. 

2.  Formal;  affectedly   solemn;    imitating 
the  supposed  gravity  of  old  times. 

3.  Original;  primary;  not  derivative:   as, 
in  grammar,  a  primitive  -verd. 

Our  primitive  great  sire,  to  meet 
His  godlike  guest,  walks  forth.  Milton. 

Pri'mitively,  prim'6-tiv-16.  adv.    [from 
/iriinidve.^ 

1.  Originally;  at  first. 

Solemnities  and  ceremonies,  primitively  enjoin- 
ed were  afterward  omitted,  the  occasion  ceasing. 

Brown. 

2.  Primarily;  not  derivatively. 

3.  According  to  the  original  rule;  accord- 
ing to  ancient  practice. 

The  purest  and  most  primitively  reformed  church 
in  the  world  was  laid  in  the  dust  South. 

Pri'mitiveness.    prim'6-tiv-nes.     n.     s. 
[from  primiiive.^     State  of  being  ori- 
ginal; antiquity;  conformity  to  antiquity. 
Pri'mness,   prim'n^s.  n.  a.  [from  prim.'] 

Affected  niceness  or  formality. 
Primoge'nial,  pri-mo-jd'n^-al.  adj.  [/iri- 
migenius,  Lat.  it  should  therefore  have 
been  written  primigenial.]  First-born; 
original;  primary;  constituent;  ele- 
mental. 

The  primogenial  light  at  first  was  diffused  over 

the  face  of  the  unfashioned  chaos.  Glanville. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discern,  among  many  differing 

substances  obtained  from  the  same  matter,  what 

primogenial  and  simple  bodies  convened  together 

compose  it,  Boyle. 

The  first  and  primogenial  earth,  which  rose  out 

of  the  chaos,  was  not  like  the  present  earth  Burnet. 

Primoge'niture,  pri-m6-j^n'6-ture.  n.  s. 

[firimogeniturey  Fr.  from  primo  genitue^ 
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Lat.]  Seniority;  eldership;  state  of  being- 
first  burn. 

Because  the  scripture  affordeth  the  priority  of 
order  unto  Shem,  we  cannot  from  hence  infer  his 
primogeniture.  Brown. 

The  first  provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  pri^ 
mogeniture,  a  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue. 
Primo'rdial,  prl-mor'de-al,  or  pri-mor'- 
j6-al.  adj.  [/iri?nordialy  Fr.  primordiumy 
Latin.]   Original;  existing  from  the  be- 
ginning. 

Salts  may  be  either  transmuted  or  otherwise  pro- 
duced, and  so  may  not  be  primordial  and  immu- 
table beings.  Boyle. 
Primo'rdial,  pri-m6r'd^-al,  or  prl-mor'- 
j^-al."93  376  „_  g  [ivom  the  adjective.] 
Origin;  first  principle. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  and  vital.  More. 

Primo'rdian,  pri-mor'de-an.  n.  s.  A  kind 
of  plum. 

PRiMo'RUiATE,pri-m6r'd^-ate  9iGc/;.[from 
primordium^  Lat.]  Original;  existing 
from  the  first. 

Not  every  thing  chymists  will  call  salt,  sulphur, 

or  spirit,  that  needs  always  be  a  primordiate  and  in- 

generable  body.  "  -         Boyle. 

Pri'mrose,  prim'roze.  n.  s.  [/irimula  ve- 

ris,  Lat.] 

1.  A  flower  that  appears  early  in  the  year. 

Pale  primroses. 
That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 
Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength.  Shaksp. 

There  foUoweth,  for  the  latter  part  of  January, 
primroses,  anemonies,  the  early  tulip.  Bacon. 

2.  Primrose  is  used  by  Shaksfieare  for  gay 
or  flowery. 

I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  profes- 
sions, that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
bonfire.  Shaksp. 

PRINCE,  prinse.  n.  s.  [^firince,  French; 
firince/is,  Latin.] 

1.  A  sovereign;  a  chief  ruler. 

Coelestial !  whether  among  the  thrones,  or  nam'd 
Of  them  the  highest;  for  such  of  shape  may  seem 
Pnnce  above  princes.  Milton. 

Forces  come  to  be  used  by  good  princes,  only 
upon  necessity  of  providing  for  their  defence. 

Temple. 

Esau  founded  a  distinct  people  and  government 
and  was  himself  a  distinct /jrincc  over  them.  Locke. 

The  succession  of  crowns,  in  several  countries, 
places  it  on  different  heads,  and  he  comes,  by  suc- 
cession, to  be  a  prince  in  one  place,  who  would  be 
a  subject  in  another.  '  Locke. 

Had  we  no  histories  of  the  Roman  emperors,  but 
on  their  money,  we  should  take  them  for  most  vir- 
tuous princes.  Mddison. 

Our  tottering  state  still  distracted  stands. 
While  that  prince  threatens,  and  while  this  com- 
mands. Pope. 

2.  A  sovereign  of  rank  next  to  kings. 

3.  Ruler  of  whatever  sex.  This  use 
seems  harsh,  because  we  have  the  word 
/irincess. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  a  prince  admirable  above  her 
sex,  for  her  princely  virtues.  Camden. 

God  put  it  into  the  heart  of  one  of  our  princes, 
towards  the  close  of  her  reign,  to  give  a  check  to 
that  sacrilege.  Atterhury. 

4.  The  son  of  a  king.  Popularly  the  eldest 
son  of  him  that  reigns  under  any  deno- 
mination is  called  a  prince,  as  the  son 
of  the  duke  of  Bavaria  is  called  the 
electoral  prince. 

A  prince  of  great  courage  and  beauty,  but  foster- 
ed up  in  blood  by  bis  naughty  father.  Sidnty. 
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Hcav'n  forbid,  that  such  a  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

Shaksp. 
3.  The  chief  of  any  body  of  men. 

To  use  the  words  of  the  prince  of  learning  here- 
upon, only  in  shallow  and  small  boats,  they  glide 
orer  the  face  of  the  Virgilian  sea.  Peacham. 

To  Prince,  prinse.  v.  n.  To  play  the 
prince;  to  take  state. 

Nature  prompts  them, 
In  simple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.  Shaksp. 

Pri'ncedom,  prlns'dim.*^^  n.  s.  [from 
firince.]  The  rank,  estate,  or  power  of 
the  prince;  sovereignty. 

Next  Archigald,  who,  for  his  proud  disdain. 
Deposed  was  from  princedom  sovereign.      Spenser. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions,  I  reduce. 

Milton. 

Pri'ncelike,  prins'Iike.  adj.  [prince  and 
/iXre.]  Becoming  a  prince. 
The  wrongs  he  did  me  were  nothing  princelike. 

Shaksp. 

Pri'ncelixess,  prins'ie-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
princely.']  The  state,  manner,  or  dignity 
of  a  prince. 

Pri'ncely,  prins'16.  adj.  [from  firince.'] 

1.  Having  the  appearance  of  one  high 
born. 

In  war,  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce, 
In  peace,  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild. 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 

Shaksp. 

Many  townes  of  princely  youths  he  level'd  with 

the  ground.  Chapman. 

2.  Having  the  rank  of  princes. 

Meaning  only  to  do  honour  to  their  princely  birth, 
they  flew  among  them  all.  Sidney. 

Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceedings;  if  with  pure  heart's  lore, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter. 

Shaksp. 

The  princely  hierarch  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  garden.  Milton. 

I  expressed  her  commands, 
To  mighty  lords  and  princely  dames.  Waller. 

So  fled  the  dame,  and  o'er  the  ocean  bore 
Her  prince/i/  burthen  to  the  Gallick  shore.    Waller. 

3.  Becoming  a  prince;  royal;  grand;  au- 
gust. 

I,  that  but  now,  refus'd  most  princely  gifts. 
Am  bound  to  beg  of  my  lord  general.  Shal!:sp. 

Princely  counsel  in  his  face  yet  shone.      Milton. 
Born  to  command,  your  princely  virtues  slept 
Like  humble  David's,  while  the  flock  he  kept. 

Waller. 
Pri'ncely,  prins'16.  adv.  [from  prince.'^ 
In  a  princelike  manner. 

Princes-feather,  prin'siz-fS/A'dr.  n.  s. 

The  herb  amaranth.  Ainsworth. 

Pri'ncess,    prin's^s.^''^    n,   g.    [/irincesse, 

French.] 

1.  A  sovereign  lady;  a  woman  having 
sovereign  command. 

Ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd; 
A  king  and  princess  dead.  Dryden. 

Princess  ador'd  a'ud  lov'd,  if  verse  can  give 
A  deathless  name,  thine  shall  for  ever  live. 

Granville. 

Under  so  excellent  a  princess  as  the  present 
qacen,  we  suppose  a  family  strictly  regulated.  Swift 

2.  A  sovereign  lady  of  rank,  next  to  that 
of  a  queen. 

3.  The  daughter  of  a  king. 

Here  the  bracelet  of  the  tntst  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith,  Shaksp. 
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4.  The  wife  of  a  prince:  as,  the  princess  of 

Wales. 
PRI'NCIPAL,  prin's6.pal.8'  adj.  [firinci- 
fial,  Fr.  firinc'ifialis.,  Latin.] 

1.  Princely.  A  sense  found  only  in 
S/ientier.     A  latinism. 

Suspicion  of  friend,  nor  fear  of  foe, 
That  hazarded  his  health,  had  he  at  all; 

But  walk'd  at  will,  and  wandred  to  and  fro. 
In  the  pride  of  his  freedom  pi-incipal.  Spenser. 

2.  Chief;  of  the  first  rate;  capital;  essen- 
tial; important;  considerable. 

This  latter  is  ordered,  partly  and  as  touching 
principal  matters  by  none  but  precepts  divine  only; 
partly  and  as  concerning  things  of  inferior  regard 
by  ordinances,  as  well  human  as  divine.      Hooker. 

Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women.'  Shaksp. 

Pri'ncipal,  prin'se-pal-  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  head;  a  chief;  not  a  second. 

Seconds  in  factions  do  many  times,  when  the 
faction  subdivideth,  prove  pnncipais.  Bacon. 

2.  One  primarily  or  originally  engaged; 
not  an  accessary  or  auxiliary. 

We  were  not  principals,  but  auxiliaries  in  the 
war.  Swift. 

In  judgment  some  persons  are  present  as  princi- 
pals, and  others  only  as  accessaries.  ^yliffe. 

3.  A  capital  sum  placed  out  at  interest. 

Thou  wilt  not  only  lose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touch'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal.  Shaksp. 

Taxes  must  be  continued  because  we  have  no 
other  means  for  paying  oflF  the  principal.         Swift. 

4.  President  or  governour. 
Principa'lity,     prin-s6-pal'^-t^.     n.     s. 

[principauhe,  Fr.] 

1.  Sovereignty;  supreme  power. 

Divine  lady,  who  have  ^vi-ought  such  miracles  in 
me,  as  to  make  a  prince,  none  of  the  basest,  to 
think  all  principalities  base,  in  respect  of  the  sheep- 
hook.  Sidney. 

Nothing  was  given  to  Henry,  but  the  name  of 
king;  all  other  absolute  power  of  prinripa/i(j/  he  had. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  prince;  one  invested  with  sovereignly. 

Then  speak  the  truth  by  her;  if  not  divine, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality, 
Sov'reign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth.  Shaksp. 

Nisroch  of  principalities  the  prime.  Milton. 

3.  The  country  which  gives  title  to  a 
prince:  as,  t/ie  principality  of  Wales. 

To  the  boy  Caesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities.  Shaksp. 

The  little  principality  of  Epire  was  invincible  by 
the  whole  power  of  the  Turks.  Temple. 

4.  Superiority;  predominance. 

In  the  chief  work  of  elements,  water  hath  the 
principality  and  excess  over  earth.  Digby. 

If  any  mystery  be  etfective  of  spiritual  blessings, 
then  this  is  much  more,  as  having  the  prerogative 
and  principality  above  every  thing  else.  Taylor. 
Principally,  prin'se-pal-6  adv.  [from 
principal.^  Chieiiy;  above  all;  above  the 
rest 

If  the  minister  of  divine  offices  shall  take  upon 
him  that  holy  calling  for  covetous  or  ambitious  ends, 
or  shall  not  design  the  glory  of  God  p-incipally,  he 
polluteth  his  heart.  Taylor. 

They  wholly  mistake  the  nature  of  criticism, "who 
think  its  business  is  principally  to  find  fault. 

Dryden. 

The  resistance  of  water  arises  principally  from 
the  vis  inertia  of  its  matter,  and  by  consequence,  if 
the  heavens  were  as  dense  as  water,  they  would  not 
have  much  Its'*  resistance  than  water.         .Yewton. 

What  I  principally  insist  ou,  is  due  execution. 

Swift. 
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PRi'NciPALNEss,prin's6-pal-nes.«.«.  [from 
principal.^  The  state  of  being  principal 
or  chief. 

Principia'tion,  prin-slp-e-ci'sh6n.  n.  s. 
\Jvomfirincipium,  hstXin.']  Analysis  into 
constituent  or  elemental  parts.  A  word 
not  received. 

The  separating  of  any  metal  into  its  original  or 
element,  we  will  call  pj-jncipio/ion.  Bacon. 

Pri'nciple,  prin'se-pl.-*"*  n.  s.  [firincifii- 
um.,  Lat.  princifie.,  French,] 

1.  Element;  constituent  part;  primordial 
substance. 

Modern  philosophers  suppose  matter  to  be  one 
simple  p-inciple,  or  solid  extension  diversified  by  its 
various  shapes.  Watts. 

2.  Original  cause. 

Some  few,  whose  lamp  shone  brighter,  have 
been  led. 
From  cause  to  cause  to  nature's  secret  head. 
And  found  that  one  first  principle  must  be.  Dryden. 
For  the  performance  of  this,  a  vital  or  directive 
p-i7u:iple  seemeth  to  be  assistant  to  the  corporeal. 

Greto. 

3.  Being  productive  of  other  being;  ope- 
rative cause. 

The  soul  of  man  is  an  active  principle,  and  will 
be  employed  one  way  or  other.  Tillotson. 

4.  Fundamental  truth;  original  postulate; 
first  position  fi'om  which  others  are  de- 
duced. 

Touching  the  law  of  reason,  there  are  in  it  some 
things  which  stand  as  principles  universally  agreed 
upon;  and  out  of  those  principles,  which  are  in 
themselves  evident,  the  greatest  moral  duties  we 
owe  towards  God  or  man,  may,  without  any  great 
difficulty,  be  concluded.  Hooker. 

Such  kind  of  notions  as  are  general  to  mankind, 
and  not  confined  to  any  particular  sect,  or  nation, 
or  time,  are  usually  styled  common  notions,  seminal 
p-incipUs,  and  lex  nata,  by  the  Roman  orator. 

Wilkins. 

All  of  them  may  be  called  principles,  when  com- 
pared with  a  thousand  other  judgments,  which  we 
form  under  the  regulation  of  these  primai-y  propo- 
sitions. Wattt. 
3.  Ground  of  action;  motive. 

Farewel,  young  lords;  these  warlike  principles 
Do  not  throw  from  you.  Shaksp. 

As  no  principle  of  vanity  led  me  first  to  write  it, 
so  much  less  does  any  such  motive  induce  me  now 
to  publish  it  Wake. 

There  would  be  but  small  improvements  in  the 
world,  were  there  not  some  common  principle  of 
action,  working  equally  with  all  men.       Spectator- 
6.  Tenet  on  which  morality  is  founded. 
I'll  try 
If  yet  I  can  subdue  those  stubborn  principles 
Of  faith,  of  honour.  Mdison 

A  feather  shooting  from  another's  head, 
Extracts  his  brain,  aid  principle  is  fled.  Pope- 

All  kinds  of  dishonesty  destroy  our  pretences  to 
an  honest  pri/icip/e  of  mind,  so  all  kinds  of  pride 
destroy  our  pretences  to  an  humble  spirit.        Law. 
To  Pri'nciple,  prin's6-pl.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  establish  or  fix  in  any  tenet;  to  im- 
press with  any  tenet  good  or  ill. 

Wisest  and  best  men  full  oft  beguii'd, 
With  goodness  principfd  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  to  wear  out  miserable  days.         Milton. 

It  is  the  concern  of  his  majesty,  and  the  peace  of 
his  government,  that  the  youth  be  princip/ec/  with  • 
thorough  persuasion  of  the  justness  of  the  old  king'i 
cause.  SoiUh. 

There  are  so  many  young  persons,  upon  the  well 
and  ill  principiing  of  whom  next  under  God,  de- 
pends the  happiness  or  misery  of  this  church  and 
state,  So\ilh. 
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Governors  should  be  well  principled  and  goed- 
iiatureil.  L'Estrange. 

Men  have  been  principled  with  an  opinion,  thai 
they  must  not  consult  reason  in  things  of  religion. 

Locke. 
Let  an  enthusiast  be  principled,  that  he  or  bis 
teacher  is  inspired,  and  you  in  vain  bring  the  evi- 
dence of  clear  reasons  against  hii  doctrine.  Loch 
He  seems  a  settled  and  principled  philosophci 
thanking  fortune  for  the  tranquillity  he  has  by  hei 
av(r>ion.  Poj)e, 

2.  To  t;siablish  firmly  in  the  niind. 

Tie  promiscuous  reading  of  the  bible  is  far  from 
beinj,  c' any  advantage  to  children,  either  for  the 
ptifect'.iig  their  reading,  or  jmncipling  their  reli- 
gion- -  Locke. 
Pri'ncock,  prin'kok.  ?    n.  s.   \_{\om  Jirink 
Pki'ncox,  prin'koks.  5  oy  firim  cock;  per- 
haps firacox  or  firacoquum  ingeniun:. 
Latin.J      A  coxcotTib;   a  conceited  pt  i- 
son;  a  pert  young  rogue.     A  ludicrous 
■word.     Obsolete. 

You  are  a  saucy  boy; 
This  trick  may  chance  to  scathe  you  I  know  what; 
You  must  contrary  me!  you  are  apincox,  go. 

Shaksp. 
To  Prink,  pringk.  -v.  n.  [^/ironken,  Dut.] 
To  prank;  to  deck  for  show.     It  is  the 
diminutive  oi firank. 

Hold  a  good  wager  she  was  every  day  longer 
prinking  in  the  glass  than  you  was. 

uirl  of  Tormenting 

To   PRINT,  print,  -v.  a.  [ijn/irimtr,  em- 
fireint^  French.] 

1 .  To  mark  by  pressing  any  thing  upon 
another 

On  his  fiery  steed  betimes  he  rode, 
That  scarcely  prints  the  turf  on  which  he  trod. 

Dri/den. 

2.  To  impress  any  thing,  so  as  to  leave 
its  form. 

Perhaps  some  footsteps  prxnXed  in  the  clay, 
Will  to  my  love  direct  your  wand'ring  way, 

Roscomnwa. 

3.  To  form  by  impression. 

Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wedlock,  prince, 
For  she  did  pnni  your  royal  father  off, 
Conceiving  you.  Shak.tp. 

Ye  shall  not  make  any  cuttings  in  your  flesh  for 
the  dead,  nor  print  any  marks  upon  you.  Leviticus. 

His  royal  bounty  brought  its  own  reward; 
And  in  their  minds  so  deep  dia  print  the  sense, 
That  if  their  ruins  sadly  they  regard, 
'Tis  but  with  fear.  Dryden. 

4.  To  impress  words  or  make  books,  not 
by  tiie  pen,  but  the  press 

This  nonsense  got  in  by  a  mistake  of  the  stage 
editors,  who  printed  from  the  piecemeal  written 
parts.  Pope. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  promiscuous  jumble  of  print- 
ing letter  should  often  fall  into  a  method,  which 
should  stamp  on  paper  a  coherent  discourse? 

Locke. 

As  soon  as  he  begins  to  spell,  pictures  of  animals 

should  be  got  him,  with  the  printed  names  to  them. 

Locke. 
To  Print,  print,  v.  n. 

1.  To  use  the  art  ot  typography. 

Thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used;  and,  con- 
trary to  the  king,  his  crown,  and  dignity,  built  a 
paper  mill.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  publish  a  book. 

From  the  moment  he  prints,  he  must  expect  to 
heai  no  more  truth.  Pope. 

PR'nt,  print,  n.  s.  [em/irrinte^  Fr.] 
1.  Mark  or  form  made  by  impression. 
Some  more  time 
Must  wtar  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out. 

Shakspeare. 


Abhorred  slave, 
Which  any  prini  of  goodness  wilt  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill!  Shaksp. 

Attend  the  foot. 
That  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where'er  it  walks. 

Shakspeare. 
Up  they  tost  the  sand. 
No  wheel  seen,  nor  wheels  print  was  in  the  mould 

imprest 
Behind  them.  Chapman. 

Our  life  so  fast  away  doth  slide, 
As  doth  an  hungry  eagle  through  the  wind; 

Or  as  a  ship  transported  with  the  tide, 
Which  in  their  passage  leave  no  print  behind. 

Vavies. 
My  life  is  but  a  wind, 
Which  passeth  by,  and  leaves  no  pnnt  behind. 

Sandys. 
O'er  the  smooth  enamell'd  green, 
Where  no  print  of  step  hath  been.  Milton. 

While  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  piinl  of  the  approaching  light, 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  Milton 

Before  the  lion's  den  appeared  the  footsteps  of 
many  that  had  gone  in,  but  no  piiiils  of  any  that 
ever  'ame  out.  Soulli. 

Winds,  be  ir  me  to  some  barren  island. 
Where  print  of  human  feet  was  never  seen.  Ih-yden. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 

The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  apjiear.    Dnjden. 

If  they  be  not  sometimes  renewed  ly  repeated 

exercise  of  the  senses  or  reflection,  the  print  wears 

out.  Locke. 

2.  That  which  being  impressed  leaves  lis 
form;  as,  a  butter  print. 

3.  Pictures  cut  in  wood  or  copper  to  be 
impressed  on  paper.  It  is  usual  to  say 
wooden  prints  and  copper  plates. 

4.  Picture  made  by  impression.    » 

From  my  breast  1  cannot  tear 
The  passion,  which  from  thence  did  grow; 
Nor  yet  out  of  my  fancy  rase 
The  print  of  that  supposed  face.  Waller. 

The  prints,  which  we  see  of  antiquities,  may  coo- 
tribute  to  form  our  genius,  and  to  give  us  great  ideas. 

Dryden 

Words  standing  for  things,  should  be  expressed 

by  little  draughts  and  prints  made  of  them     Locke. 

3.  The  form,  size,  arrangement,  or  other 

qualities  of  the  types  used  in  printing 

books. 

To  refresh  the  former  hint; 
She  read  her  maker  in  a  fairer  print.         Dryden, 

6.  The  state  of  being  published  by  the 
printer 

I  love  a  ballad  in  print,  or  a  life.  Shaksp. 

It  is  so  rare  to  see 
Aught  that  belongs  to  young  nobility 
In  print,  that  we  must  praise.  Suckling. 

His  natural  antipathy  to  a  man  who  endeavours 
to  signalize  his  parts  in  the  world,  has  hindered 
many  persons  from  making  their  appearance  in 
print.  ,3ddison. 

I  published  some  tables,  which  were  out  o( print. 

Jirhuthnot 

The  rights  of  the  christian  church  ar3  scornfully 
trampled  on  in  print.  Atterbwry 

7 .  Single  sheet  printed  for  sale;  a  paper 
sometliing  less  than  a  pamphlet. 

The  prints,  about  three  days  after,  were  filled 
with  the  same  terms,  Addison. 

The  publick  had  said  before,  that  they  were  dull; 
and  they  were  at  great  pains  to  purchase  room  in 
the  prints,  to  testify  under  their  bands  the  truth  of 
it.  Pope 

Infoim  us,  will  the  emperor  treat, 
Or  do  the  prints  and  papers  lie?  Pope. 

8.  Formal  me  hod.     A  low  word. 

Lay  his  head  sometimes  higher,  sometimes  lower, 
that  he  may  not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not 
designed  to  have  his  maid  lay  all  things  in  print, 
and  tuck  him  iu  warm.  lacke. 


Printer,  print'ur.^*  n.  a.  [from  print.'] 

1.  One  that  prints  books. 

I  lind,  at  reading  all  over,  to  deliver  to  thepriw 
ter,  in  that  which  I  ought  to  have  done  to  comply 
with  my  design,  I  am  fallen  very  short.  iJigby. 

To  buy  books,  only  because  they  vvere  published 
by  an  emment  printer,  is  much  as  if  a  man  should 
buy  deaths  that  did  not  fit  him,  only  because  made 
by  some  famous  taylor.  Pope. 

See  the  printer's  boy  below; 
Ye  haivkers  all,  your  voices  lift.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  stains  linen  with  figures. 
Pri'ntless,   prini'l^s.   adj.  [from  print.'] 

That  leaves  no  impression. 

Ye  elves. 
And  ye  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  from  otf'the  waters  fleet, 
Thus  I  set  my  printless  feet. 
O'er  the  cowslip's  velvet  head. 
That  bends  not  as  I  tread.  Milton. 

PRl'OK,  pri  ur.i«6  adj  [prior,  Lat.]  lor- 
mcr;  being  before  som  tiling  else;  an- 
tecedent: anterior. 

Whenever  tempted  to  do  or  approve  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  duties  we  are  enjoined,  let  us  reflect 
that  we  have  a  prior  and  superior  obligation  to  the 
commands  of  Christ.  Rogers. 

Pki'or,  pri'iir.  n.  s.  [prieur,  F'r.j 

1.  Tiie  head  of  a  convent  of  monks,  in- 
feriour  in  dignity  to  an  abbot. 

Neither  she,  nor  any  other,  besides  the  prior  of 
the  convent,  knew  any  thing  of  his  name.  Spectator. 

2.  Prior  is  such  a  person,  as,  in  some 
churches,  presides  over  others  in  the 
same  churches.  .Ayliffe. 

Pri'oress,  pri'iar-^s.  n.  a    [from  prior.'\ 
A   lady  superior  of  a  convent  of  nuns. 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men. 
But  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress.  Shaksp. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished 
from  each  other,  as  much  as  the  mincing  lady  pri'- 
oress and  the  broad  speaking  wife  of  Bath.  Dryden. 
Prio'rity,  pri-6r're-td.  n.  s.  [from  prior, 

adjective,] 
1.  The  state  of  being  first;  precedence  in 
time. 

From  son  to  son  of  the  lady,  as  they  should  be  in 
priori<i/ of  birth.  Hayward, 

Men  still  affirm,  that  it  killctb  at  a  distance,  that 
it  poisoneth  by  the  eye,  and  by  priority  of  vision. 

Brown. 

This  observation  may  assist  in  determining  the 

dispute  concerning  the  priority  of  Homer  and  He- 

siod .  Broom. 

Though  he  oft  renew'd  the  fight, 
And  almost  got  priority  of  sight, 
He  ne'er  could  overcome  her  quite.  Swift. 

3.  Precedence  in  place. 

Follow,  Cominius,  we  must  follow  you. 
Right  worthy  your  priority.  Shaksp. 

Pri'orship,  pri'iir-ship.  n.  s.  [from  prior.^ 

The  stale  or  office  of  prior, 
Pri'orv,  pri'ijr-6.  n.  s.  [from  prior.'] 

1.  A  convent,  in  dignity  below  an  abbey. 

Our  abbies  and  our  priories  shall  pay 
This  expedition's  charge.  Sh^sp. 

2.  Priories  are  the  cluirches  which  are 
given  to  priors  in  titulum,  or  by  way  of 
title.  .Ayliffe. 

Pri's.ige,  prl'sidje  n.  s.  [from  prise.]  A 
custom,  now  called  butlerage,  wheieby 
the  prince  challenges  out  of  every  bark 
loaden  with  wine,  two  tuns  of  wi'  e  at 
his  price.  C'r-nvlL 

PKLSM,  prizm.  n.  s.  [prisme,  French; 
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TTpio-fMi  ]  A  firism  of  glass  is  a  J>lass 
buuiidecl  with  two  equal  ai)d  p  milel 
triaii^u.ar  ends,  ancl  three  [iiuii)  and 
•well  poiisned  bides,  which  meet  ia  ti.ree 
parallel  lines,  ruiuinig  fro'ii  the  turee 
angic"!  of  one  end,  to  ihe  three  angles 
of  the  otner  end.  A'  ivcon. 

Here,  awful  Newton,  the  dissolving  clouds 
Form,  frouling  on  the  sua,  thy  showery  prltm. 

Thomson. 
Pris.ma'tick,    priz-mat'lik..*''^    adj.   [pi-is- 
maii^ue,  t  r.  from //rii/w.]     Formed  as 
a  prism. 

If  ihe  mass  of  the  earth  was  cubick,  prismatick, 
or  any  other  angular  figure,  it  would  follow,  that 
one,  too  vast  a  part,  would  be  drowned,  and  another 
be  dry  Derhum. 

False  eloquence,  like  the  prismatick  glass, 
Its  gauily  coloun  spreads  on  ev'ry  place; 
The  face  of  nature  we  no  more  survey, 
All  glares  alike,  without  distinction  gay.  Pope. 

Prisma'tically,  priz-niai't6-kal-6.  adv. 
£froni  /iris mafic k. 2  In  the  forn>  of  a 
prism. 

Take  notice  of  the  pleasing  variety  of  colours  ex- 
hibited by  the  triangular  glass,  and  demand  what 
addition  or  dpnemtnt  of  either  salt,  sulphur,  or 
mercuiy,  befalls  the  glass,  by  being  prisinalically 
figured;  and  yet  it  is  known,  that  without  that  shape, 
it  would  not  afford  those  colours  as  it  does.    Boyle. 

Prlsmo'id,  piizai'moid.  /;.  s.  \jrpi:j-f*.x  and 
tlhi;~\  A  body  approaching  to  the  form 
of  a  prism. 
PRrSt)N,  priz'z'n.^yo  „.  s.  [prison.Yr.'] 
A  strong  hold  in  which  persons  are  con- 
fined; a  gaol. 

He  hath  commission 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  tlie  pii^on  Shoksp 

For  diose  rebellious  here  their  prison  ordain  d. 

Mllon. 
I  thought  our  utmost  good 
Was  in  one  word  of  freedom  understood: 
The  f-ital  blessing  came;  from  prison  free, 
I  starve  abroad,  and  lose  the  sight  of  Emily.  Dryd. 

Unkind!  can  you,  whom  only  I  adore, 
Set  open  to  your  slave  the  prison  door.'        Dryden. 

The  tyrant  .Eoius, 
With  power  imperial  curbs  the  struggling  winds. 
And  sounding  tempests  in  dark  prisons  binds 

Drydeti 
He,  that  hath  his  chains  knocked  off,  and  the  pri- 
son dooi-s  set  open  to  him,  is  presently  at  libert} 

Locke. 
At  his  fii-st  coming  to  his  little  village,  it  was  as 
disagreeable  to  him  as  a  prison,  and  every  day  seem- 
ed too  tedious  to  be  eudm-ed  in  so  retired  a  place. 

Law. 

To    Pki'son,    priz'z'n.    v.    a.    [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  imprison;  to  shut  up  in  hold;  to  re- 
stroin  from  liberty. 

2.  To  captivate;  to  enchain. 

Culling  their  potent  herbs  and  baleful  dru^s. 
They,  as  they  su.ig,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium.  Mllon. 

3.  To  »  ontiiic 

Universal  plodding  prisons  op 
The  nimble  spirits  lu  the  arteries.  Shaksp. 

Then  did  the  king  enlarge 
The  spleen  he  prisoned  Chapman. 

Pri'sonbase,  priz  z'n  bA.se.    n.  s.  A  k.ii,(, 
of  rural  play,  commonly  called  prison 
ham. 

The  spachies  of  the  court  play  every  Friday  ai 
gio(  ho  di  canni,  which  is  no  other  than  prisonbasi 
upon  horseback,  hitting  one  another  with  darts,  a 
the  others  do  with  their  hands.  Sandys. 


Pri'soner,  prlz'z'n-dr.'-'''  n.  a.  [jirisonjutr, 
French.] 

1.  One  wiio  is  confined  in  hold. 

Caesar's  ill-erected  tower, 
To  whose  flint  iiosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  doomed  a  prisotu  r.  Shaksp. 

The  most  pernicious  infection,  next  the  plague, 
is  the  smell  of  tne  jail,  when  prisoners  have  iietu 
long  and  close,  and  nastily  kept.  Bacon. 

He  that  is  tied  with  one  siender  strisg,  such  as 
one  resolute  struggle  would  break,  be  is  prisoner 
only  to  his  own  sloth,  and  who  will  pity  his  thral- 
dom? Decay  of  Piety. 

A  prisone'r  is  troubled,  that  he  cannot  go  whither 
he  would;  and  he  that  is  ai  large  is  troubled,  that 
he  does  not  know  whither  to  go.  L'Eslrange. 

2.  A  capiivH-;  oi.e  taivCii  b)  ine  enemy. 

So  oft  as  homeward  I  from  her  depart, 
I  go  like  one  that  liaving  lost  the  field. 
Is pisoner  led  away  with  nea\y  heart  Spenser. 

There  succeeded  an  absolute  victory  for  the  Eng- 
lish, the  taking  of  the  Spanish  general  d'Ocampo 
prisoner,  with  the  loss  of  few  of  the  English.  Bacon. 

He  yielded  on  my  word. 
And  as  my  p-is'ner,  I  restore  his  sword       Dryden. 

3.  O  e  luidei  an  arrest. 

Tribune,  a  guard  to  seize  the  empress  straight, 
Secure  her  person  pi  is'na-  to  the  state.       Dryden. 
Phi'sonhoum*.,  pnz  z'n  liou^ic.  n.  s.  Gaoi; 
hold  in  which  one  is  coiifiried. 
I  am  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  my  pi'isonhouse. 

Shak'^peare. 
Pri'sonment,   priz'z'n-m^nt.   n.  s.  [from 
/irison.j     Confinement;    impiisonmeut; 
captivity 

May  be  be  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life. 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisoument.       Shaksp. 
Pki'stink,  prih'ijii.  *o  adj.  yirisiinus^  Lat.j 
First;  ancient;  original 

Now  their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect.  Philips. 

This  light  being  trajecfed  only  through  the  pa- 
rallel supcrfices  of  the  two  prisms,  if  it  suffered  any 
change  by  the  refraction  of  one  supcrfices,  it  lost 
that  impr.ssion  by  the  contiary  refraction  of  the 
other  supcrfices,  and  so,  being  restored  to  its  pris- 
tine Constitution,  became  of  the  same  nature  and 
condition  as  at  first.  J^lwlon 

Phi'thee,  prixH'e.    A  familiar  corruption 
oi/iruy  thee,  ov  J  pray  thee,  winch  some 
of  the  tragick  writers  have  injudicious- 
ly used. 
Well,  what  was  that  scream  for,  I  prithee? 

L''Estrange. 
Alas!  why  com'st  thou  at  this  dreadful  moment, 
To  shock  the  peace  of  my  uejiartrng  soul  ? 
Away!  I  pritlue  leave  me!  Roice 

Pri'vacy,  pri'va-s6,  or  priv'S-se.  n.  s, 
[from  /irivate.^ 

1  State  of  being  secret;  secrecy. 

2  Retirement;  retreat;  place  intended  to 
bf  secret. 

Clamours  our  privacies  uneasy  make. 
Birds  leave  their  nests  disturb'd  and  beasts  their 
haunts  forsake.  Ihyden 

Her  sacred  privacies  all  open  lie, 
To  each  profane  enquiring  vulgar  eye.  Roict. 

i.  [/irivaute,  ¥v.]  Privily;  joint  know- 
ledge; great  familiariiy.  Privacy  in 
tliis  sense  is  iniproper. 

You  see  Frog  is  religiously  true  to  his  bar-^ain 

scorns  to  hearken  to  any  composition  without  "your 

P^i'acy.  Jrbuthnot 

.    lacitnrnity.  ./tinsnvonh. 

^^'UVA'DO,   pri-vi'do.  n.  s.  [Spanish.] 

A  secret  friend 

The  lady  Brampton,  an  English  lady,  embarked 
for  Portugal  at  that  time,  with  some  privado  of  her 
»""•  Bacon. 


PHFVATE,    pri'vat."    adj.     [privutus. 

Latin.] 
1     Not  open;  secret. 

You  shall  go  with  rae; 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  jou  both.  Shaks]). 

Fancy  retires 
Into  her  ;>»-itaie  cell,  where  nature  rests.      Milton- 
Private,  or  secret  prayer,  is  that  which  is  used 
by  a  man  alone,  apart  from  all  others.  Duty  of  Man. 

Fame,  not  contented  with  her  broad  highway. 
Delights,  for  change,  thi-ough  private  patlis  to  stray. 

Harte. 

2.  Alone;  not  accompanied. 

3.  Being  upon  the  bame  terms  with  the 
r  St  of  the  commuiiity;  particular:  op- 
posed Xo  pub  lick. 

U  hen  publick  consent  of  the  whole  hath  esta- 
blished any  thing,  evei-y  man's  judgment  being  there- 
unto compared,  vitve  p'lvate ,  howsoever  his  calling 
be  to  some  kind  of  publick  chaige;  so  that  of  peace 
and  quietness  tht-re  is  not  any  way  possible,  unless 
the  probable  voice  of  every  intire  society  or  body 
politick  overrule  all  private  of  like  nature  in  the 
same  body.  Hooker. 

He  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  beav'ns  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens.  Shaksp. 

\\  hat  infinite  heartease  must  kings  neglect 
That  private  men  enjoy.'  and  what  ha^e  kings, 
ThAt private  have  not  too,  save  ceremony.'  Shaksp. 
Peter  was  but  a  private  man,  and  not  to  be  any 
way  compared  with  the  dukes  of  his  house.  Ptackain. 
The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  farced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 

Sanderson. 

Dare  you, 

A  private  man,  presume  to  love  a  queen      Dryden. 

'>■    Particular;  not  rclatins',  ti    i.  .    pulMick. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 

conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools.     Digby. 

.   /«  Private.   Secretly;   not    p.  blicKly; 

not  openly. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn; 
In  publick  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  mourn.     Granv. 
Pri'v.\tl,  pri'vat.  n.  s.  A  secret  message. 
His  private  with  me  of  the  dauphin's  love. 
Is  much  more  general  than  these  lines  import. 

Shakspeare. 
Private'er,  pri-vd-ledr'.  ?i.  s.  [from  pri- 
■vate.'l   ^  ship  fitted  out  by  private  men 
to  plunder  the  tnemies  of  tne  state. 

He  IS  at  no  charge  for  a  fleet,  further  than  pro- 
viding privateers,  wherewith  his  subjects  carry  on  a 
pyratical  war  at  their  own  expence.  Swift. 

To  Private'er,  pri-va-t6er'.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun]  To  fit  out  ships  agai;>st 
enemies,  at  the  charge  of  private  per- 
sons. 
Pri'vately,  prl'vat-l^.  adv.  [from  pri- 
vate.']    Secretly;  not  openly. 

There,  this  night, 
We'll  pass  the  business  pdvatety  and  well    Shaksp. 
And  as  he  sat  upon  the  mount  of  Olives,  tlu-  dis- 
ciples came  unto  him  privately.  Matthew. 

Pki'vateness,    pri'vat-nes.    n.    s.    [fiom 

/irivate.j 
I.  The  state  of  a  man  in  the  same   rank 

witii  the  rest  of  the  community. 
-.  Secrecy;  privacy. 

Anibassadors  attending  the  court  in  great  num- 
ber, he  did  content  with  courtesy,  reward,  and  pri- 
vateness.  '  Bacon. 

3.  Obscurity;  retirement. 

He  drew  him  into  the  fatal  circle  from  a  resol- 
ved privateness,  where  ht  bent  his  mind  to  a  retired 

Priva  tion,  pri-vi'shiln.»33  „,   ^    [priva- 
tiofij  Fr.  privatio,  Lut.] 
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1.  Removal  or  destruction  of  any  thing  or 
quality. 

For,  what  is  this  contagious  sin  of  kind, 
But  a  privation  of  that  grace  within?  Denies. 

If  the  privation  be  good,  it  follows  not  the  former 
condition  was  evil,  but  less  good;  for  the  flower  or 
blossom  is  a  positive  good,  although  the  remove  of 
it,  to  give  place  to  the  fruit,  be  a  comparative  good. 

Bacon. 

So  bounded  are  our  natural  desires. 
That  wanting  all,  and  setting  pain  aside, 
With  bare  privation  sense  is  satisfy'd.         Drydtn. 

After  some  account  of  good,  evil  will  be  known 
by  consequence,  as  being  only  a  privation  or  ab- 
sence of  good.  South 

A  privation  is  the  absence  of  what  does  naturally 
belong  to  the  thing,  or  which  ought  to  be  present 
with  it;  as  when  a  man  or  horse  is  deaf  or  dead,  or 
a  physician  or  divine  unlearned ;  these  are  priva- 
tions. Watts. 

2.  The  act  of  the  mind  by  which,  in  con- 
sidering a  subject,  we  separate  it  from 
any  thing  appendant. 

3.  The  act  of  degiading  from  rank  or  of- 
fice. 

If  part  of  the  people  or  estate  be  somewhat  in  the 
election,  you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in 
the  privation  or  translation.  Bacon. 

PRi'VATIVE,  priv'va-tiv.i33  adj.  [firiva- 
ti/\  Fr.  firiv a  I  ivtis,  Lat.] 

1.  Causing  privation  of  any  thing. 

2.  Consisting  in  the  absence  of  something; 
not  positive.  Privative  is  in  things, 
what  negative  is  in  propositions. 

The  impression  from  privative  to  active,  as  from 
silence  to  noise,  is  a  greater  degree  than  from  less 
noise  to  more.  Bacon. 

The  very  privative  blessings,  the  blessings  of  im- 
munity, safeguard,  liberty  and  integrity,  which  we 
enjoy,  deserve  the  thanksgiving  of  a  whole  life. 

Taylor. 
Pri'vative,  priv'va-tlv.**''  n.  s.    That  of 
which   the   essence  is   the   absence   of 
something,  as  silence  is  only  the  ab- 
sence of  sound. 

Harmonical  sounds  and  discordant  sounds  are 
both  active  and  positive,  but  blackness  and  dark- 
ness ai-e  indeed  but  privatives,  and  therefore  have 
little  or  no  activity;  somewhat  they  do  contristate, 
but  vei-y  little.  Bacon. 

Pri'vatively,  priv'va-tiv-1^.  adv.  [from 
firiva(ive.~\ 

1.  By  the  absence  of  something  necessa- 
ry to  be  present. 

2.  Negatively. 

The  duty  of  the  new  covenant  is  set  down,  first 
privatively,  not  like  that  of  Mosaical  observances 
external,  but  positively,  laws  given  into  the  minds 
and  hearts.  Hammond. 

Pri'vativenesSj    priv'va-tiv-n^s.     n.    s. 

rfioni  /irivative.^     Notation  of  absence 

of  something  that  should  be  present. 

Pri'vei',  priv'vit."9  n.  s.  lligustrum.']     A 

plant.  Miller. 

Privilege,  prlv've-lidje.  n.  s.  [/irivilege, 

Fr.  firivilegium,  Lat.j 
1.  Peculiar  advantage. 

Here's  my  sword. 
Behold  it  is  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.  Shaksp. 

He  went 
Invisible,  yet  stay'd,  such  privilege 
Hath  omnipresence.  Milton. 

He  claims  his  privilege,  and  says  'tis  fit, 
Nothing  should  be  the  judge  of  wit,  but  wit.  Denh. 
Smiles,  not  allow'd  to  beasts,  from  reason  move, 
And  are  the  privilege  of  human  love.  Dryden. 
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When  the  chief  captain  ordered  him  to  be  scourg- 
ed uncondenined,  he  pleads  the  legal  privilege  of  a 
Roman,  who  ought  not  to  be  treated  so.  Kettteioell. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy. 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Dryden. 

The  privilege  of  birth-right  was  a  double  portion. 

Locke. 
2.  Immunity;  right  not  universal. 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens.       Shaksp. 
To    Pri'vilege,     priv've-lidje.i^^'    ^^    ^ 
[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  invest  with   rights  or  immunities; 
to  grant  a  pnvilei^e. 

The  great  are  privileged  alone. 
To  punish  all  injustice  but  their  own.  Dryden. 

He  happier  yet,  who  privileg''d  by  fate 
To  shorter  labour,  and  a  lighter  weight, 
Receiv'd  but  yesterday  the  gift  of  breath, 
Ordain'd  to-morrow  to  return  to  death.  Prior. 

2.  To  exempt  from  ceiisure  or  danger. 

The  court  is  rather  deemed  as  a  privileged  place 
of  unbridled  licentiousness,  than  as  the  abiding  of 
him,  who,  as  a  father,  should  give  a  fatherly  ex- 
ample. Sidney. 

He  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands, 

Shakspeare. 
This  place 
Doth  privilege  me,  speak  what  reason  will.  Daniel. 

3.  To  exempt  from  paying  tax  or  impost. 

Many  things  are  by  our  laws  privileged  from 
tythes,  which  by  the  canon  law  are  chargeable. 

Hale. 
Pbi'vily,  priv'^-le.    adv.    [from  privy.'] 
Secretly;  privately. 

They  have  the  profits  of  their  lands  by  pretence 
of  conveyances  thei-eof  unto  their  privy  friends,  who 
privily  send  them  the  revenues.  Spenser- 

Pri'vity,  priv'6-te.*''o  n.  s.   [^/irivaute,  Fr. 
from  privy.] 

1.  Private  communication. 

I  will  unto  you  in  privity  discover  the  drift  of  my 
purpose;  I  mean  thereby  to  settle  an  eternal  peace 
in  that  country,  and  also  to  make  it  very  profitable 
to  her  majesty.  Spenser. 

2.  Consciousness;  joint  knowledge;  pri- 
vate concurrence. 

The  authority  of  higher  powers  hath  force  even 
in  these  things  which  are  done  without  their  ;)7ivi<i/, 
and  are  of  mean  reckoning.  Hooker. 

Upon  this  French  going  out,  took  he  upon  him, 
Without  the  privity  o'  th'  king  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  him.  Shaksp. 

All  the  doors  were  laid  open  for  his  departure, 
not  without  the  privity  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  con- 
cluding that  the  kingdom  might  better  be  settled  in 
his  absence.  Swift. 

3.  [In  the  plural.]  Secret  parts. 

Few  of  them  have  any  thing  to  cover  their  privi- 
ties. Jibbot. 

PRFVY,  priv'e.  adj.  [prive,  Fr.] 

1.  Private;  not   publick;   assigned   to  se- 
cret uses. 

The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
Shall  seize  on  half  his  goods;  the  other  half 
Comes  to  the  privy  cofier  of  the  state.  Shaksp. 

2.  Secret;  clanoestine;  oone  by  stealth. 

He  took  advantage  of  the  night  for  such  privy  at- 
tempts, insomuch  that  the  bruit  of  his  manliness  was 
spread  every  where.  2  Maccabees, 

3.  Secret;  not  shown;  not  publick. 

The  sword  of  the  great  men  that  are  slain  enter- 
eth  into  their  privy  chamber.  Ezekiel. 

4.  Admitted  to  secrets  of  state. 

The  king  has  made  him 
One  of  the  privy  council  Shaksp. 

One,  having  let  his  beard  grow  from  the  martyr- 
dom of  king  Charles  I.  till  the  restoration,  desired 
to  be  made  a  privy  counsellor.  Spectator. 
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5.  Conscious  to  any   thing;    admitted  lo 
participation  of  knowledge. 

Sir  Valentine 
This  night  intends  to  steal  away  your  daughter; 
Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot.         Shaksp, 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact, 

How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetray'd?  Daniel. 

He  would  rather  lose  half  of  his  kingdom,  than 

be  privy  to  such  a  secret,  which  he  commanded  me 

never  to  mention.  Swift. 

Pri'vy,  priv'^.  n.  s.  Place  of  retirement; 

nxJcessary  house. 

lour  fancy 

Would  still  the  same  ideas  give  ye, 

As  when  you  spy'd  her  on  the  p»-iuj/.  Swift. 

PRIZE,  prize,  n.  s.  [prtjc,  Fr.] 

1.  A  reward  gained  by  contest  with  com- 
petitors. 

If  ever  he  go  alone,  I'll  never  wrestle  for  prize. 

Shakspeare. 
Though  their  foe  were  big  and  strong,  and  often 
brake  the  ring, 
Forg'd  of  their  lances;  yet  enforc't,  he  left  th'  af- 
fected prize.  Chapman. 
I  fought  and  conquer'd,  yet  have  lost  the  prize' 

Dryden. 
The  raising  such  silly  competitions  among  the  ig- 
norant, proposing  prizes  for  such  useless  accomplisji- 
ments,  and  inspiring  them  with  such  absurd  ideas 
of  superiority,  has  in  it  something  immoral  as  well 
as  ridiciilou9.  Mdison. 

They  are  not  indeed  suffered  to  dispute  with  us 
the  proud  prizes  of  arts  and  sciences,  of  learning 
and  elegance,  in  which  I  have  much  suspicion  they 
would  often  piove  our  superiors.  Law. 

2.  A  reward  gained  by  any  performance. 

True  poets  empty  fame  and  praise  despise; 
Fame  is  the  trumpet,  but  your  smile  the  prize. 

Dryden. 

3.  [pri&e,  Fr.]  Something  taken  by  ad- 
venture; plunder. 

The  king  of  Scots  she  did  send  to  France, 
To  fill  king  Edward's  fame  with  prisoner  kings, 
And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck.  Shakspeare. 

Age  that  all  men  overcomes,  has  made  his  prize 
on  thee.  Chapman. 

He  acquitted  himself  like  a  valiant,  but  not  like 
an  honest  man ;  for  he  converted  the  prizes  to  his 
own  use.  ^irbuthnot. 

Then  prostrate  falls,  and  begs  with  ardent  eyes, 
Soon  to  obtain  and  long  possess  the  piize.       Pope. 
To  Prize,  prize.  %<.  a.  [from  appraiser; 
priser,  Fr.  appreciare,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rate;  to  value  at  a  certain  price. 

Life  I  prize  not  a  straw;  but  for  mine  honour 
Which  I  would  free.  Shaksp. 

A  goodly  price  that  I  was  prized  at  of  them.  Zecft. 

2.  To  esteem;  to  value  highly. 

I  go  to  free  us  both  of  pain ; 

I  priz''d  your  person,  but  your  crown  disdain.  Dryd. 

Some  the  French  writers,  some  our  own  despise; 

The  ancients  only,  or  the  modems  prize.         Pope. 

Pui'zER,  pri'ztir.9^  n.  s.  [firineur,  French; 

from  prize.]     He  that  values. 

It  holds  its  estimate  and  dignity. 
As  well  wherein  'tis  precious  of  itself. 
As  in  the  prizer.  Shaksp 

Pri'zefighter,  prize'fi-tAr.  n.  s.  [prize 
and  _fig /iter.]    One  that  fights  publickly 
for  a  reward. 
Martin  and  Crambe  engaged  like  prizefighters. 

Jirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

In  Fig  the  prizefighter  by  day  delight.  Bramston. 

PRO,   pro.   [Latin.]   For;  in  defence  of: 

pro  and  con,  for  pro  and  contra,  for  and 

against.     Despicable  cant. 

Doctrinal  points  in  controversy  had  been  agitated 
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in  the  pbipits,  with  more  warmth  than  had  used  to 
be;  aod  thence  the  animosity  increased  in  books  pro 
and  con.  Clarendon. 

Matthew  met  Richard,  when 
Of  many  knotty  points  they  spoke, 
And  pro  and  con  by  turns  they  took.  Prior. 

Probari'lity,  pi'6b-4-bir^-ti.  n.  s.  [pro- 
bahilifas^  Laiin;  /irobabilitey  Fr.  from 
firobable.'\  Likelihood;  appearance  of 
truth;  evidence  arising  from  the  pre- 
ponderation  of  argument:  it  is  less  than 
nifirai  certainty. 

FiC'babitity  is  the  appearance  of  the  agreement 
or  disagreement  of  two  ideas,  by  the  intervention  of 
proofs,  whose  connection  is  not  constant;  but  appears 
for  the  most  part  to  be  su.  Loeke. 

As  for  jnobahilities,  what  thing  was  there  ever 
set  jivn  so  agreeable  with  sound  reason,  but  some 
probable  shew  against  it  might  be  made?     Hooker. 

The  reason  why  men  are  moved  to  believe  a  pro- 
ba'nliiy  of  gain  by  adventuring  their  stocks  into  such 
foreign  countries  as  they  have  never  seen,  and  of 
which  they  have  made  no  tiial,  is  from  the  testimo- 
ny of  other  credible  pei-sons.  ffUkins. 

If  a  truth  be  certain,  aud  thwart  interest,  it  will 
quickly  fetch  it  down  to  but  a  probability:  nay,  if 
it  does  not  carry  with  it  an  impregnable  evidence, 
it  will  go  near  to  debase  it  (o  a  downright  falsity. 

South. 

Though  moral  certainty  be  sometimes  taken  for 
a  higb  degree  of  probabilUy,  which  can  only  pro- 
duce a  doubtful  assent;  yet  it  is  also  frequently  used 
for  a  fii'm  assent  to  a  thing  upon  such  grounds  as 
fully  satisfy  a  prudent  man  Tillolson. 

For  a  perpetual  motion,  mappietical  virtues  are 
not  without  some  strong  probahililies  of  proving  ef- 
fectual. Wilkins. 

Which  tempers,  if  they  were  duly  improved  by 
proper  studies,  and  sober  methods  of  education, 
would  in  all  probability  carry  them  to  greater  heights 
of  piety,  than  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  generali- 
ty of  men.  Laic. 

PRO'BABLE,  prob'ba-bl.  adj.  {probable, 
French;  /irobabiiis,  Lat.J  Likely;  hav- 
ing; more  evidence  than  the  contrary. 

The  publick  approbation,  given  by  the  body  of 
this  whole  church  unto  those  things  which  are  esta- 
blished, doth  make  it  but  probable  that  they  are  good, 
and  therefore  unto  a  necessary  proof  that  they  are 
not  good  it  must  give  place.  Hooker. 

The  only  seasonable  inquiiy  is,  which  is  of  pro- 
bables the  most,  or  of  iraprobables  the  least  such. 

Hammond. 

I  do  not  say,  that  the  principles  of  religion  are 
merely  probable;  I  have  before  asserted  them  to  be 
morally  certain:  and  that  to  a  man  who  is  cai-eful 
to  preserve  his  mind  free  from  prejudice,  and  to 
consider,  they  will  appear  unquestionable,  and  the 
deductions  from  them  demonstrable.  JVilkins. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better  ar- 
guments producible  for  it,  than  can  be  brought 
against  it.  South. 

They  assented  to  things  that  were  neither  evi- 
dent nor  certain,  but  only  probable;  for  they  convei-- 
sed,  they  merchandized  upon  a  probable  persuasion 
of  the  honesty  aud  truth  of  those  whom  they  corres- 
ponded with.  South 

Prc'bably,  prob'a-bl^.  adv.  [from  pro- 
bablf.j   Likely;  in  likelihood. 

Distinguish  betwixt  what  may  possibly,  and  what 
will  probably  be  done.  L' Estrange. 

Our  constitution  in  church  or  state  could  not  pro- 
bably have  been  long  preserved,  without  such  me- 
thods. Swift. 
PRO'Bjr,  pro'bat.  n.  s.    [Latin.]    The 
proof  of  wills  and  testaments  of  persons 
deceased  in  the   spiritual  court,   either 
in  common  form  by  the  oath  of  the  ex- 
ecutor, or  with  wilnesses.                Dicr. 
PROBA'TION,   prA-ba'shiMi.  ;/.  .v.  [pro-  \ 
VOL.  II. 


bacio,   from    probo,   Latin;    probation, 
Frencii.J 

1.  Proof;  evidence;  testimony. 

Of  the  truth  herein, 
This  present  object  made  probation.  Shaksp. 

He  was  lapt  in  a  most  curious  mantle,  which,  for 
more  probation,  I  can  produce.  Shaksp. 

The  kinds  of  probation  for  several  things  being  as 
much  disproportioued,  as  the  objects  of  the  several 
senses  are  to  one  another.  iVilkins. 

2.  Tlie  act  of  proving  by  ratiocination  or 
testimony. 

When  these  principles,  what  is,  is,  and  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  same  thing  to  be,  and  ujt  to  be,  are 
made  use  of  in  the  proftolioji  of  propositions,  where- 
in are  words  standing  for  complex  ideas,  as  man  or 
horse,  there  tliey  make  men  receive  and  retain  false- 
hood for  manifest  truth.  Locke 

3.  Trial;  examination. 

In  the  practical  part  of  knowledge,  much  will  be 
left  to  experience  aud  probation,  whereunto  indica- 
tion cannot  so  fully  reach.  Bacon. 

4.  Moral  trial. 

At  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  state  of  our 
trial  and  probation  shall  be  finished,  it  will  be  a  pro- 
per season  for  the  distribution  of  public  justice. 

AWson. 

5.  Trial  before-  entrance  into  monastick 
life;  noviciate. 

I  suffer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of, in  jour  days  o{ probation,  you  have  been  a  sharer. 

Pope. 
Proba'tionart,     pro-ba'shdn-a-r^.     adj. 

[from  probation.'^   Serving  for  trial. 
Proba'tioner,  proba'shin-iir.  n.  s.  [trom 
probation.^ 

1.  One  who  is  upon  trial. 

Hear  a  mortal  muse  thy  praise  rehearse, 
In  no  ignoble  verse: 
But  such  as  thy  own  vci^se  did  practise  here, 

When  thy  th-st  fruits  of  poesy  were  giv'n, 
To  make  thyself  a  welcome  inmate  there; 
While  yet  a  young  probationer, 

And  candidate  of  heav'n.  Dryden. 

Build  a  thousand  churches,  were  these  probation- 
ers may  read  their  wall  lectures.  Swift. 

2.  A  novice. 

This  root  of  bitterness  was  but  a  probationer  in 
the  soil;  and  though  it  set  forth  some  oftsets  to  pre- 
serve its  kind,  yet  Satan  was  fain  to  cherish  them. 

Decay  if  Piety. 
Proba'tionekship,    pro-ba'shuii-iar-ship. 
n.  s.  {[rom  probationer.^  State  of  being 
a  probationer;  noviciate. 

He  has  afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probabili- 
ty, suitable  to  that  state  of  mediocrity  and  proba- 
tionership,  he  has  been  pleased  to  place  us  in  here, 
wherein  to  check  our  over-confidence.  Locke. 

Pro'b.\tory,  prob'ba-tir-e  ■'*"  adj.  [from 
probo,  Latin.]  Serving  tor  trial. 

Job's  afllictions  were  not  vindicatory  punishments, 
but  probatory  chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his 
graces,  Branihall. 

PROBA'TUM EST,  pro-ba'tum-Ssl,  A 
Latin  expression  added  to  the  end  of  a 
receipt,  signifying  i'.  is  niid  ov  proved. 

Vain  the  concern  that  you  express. 
That  uncall'd  Alard  will  possess 

Your  house  and  coach  both  day  and  night, 
And  that  Macbeth  was  hauutcd  less 

By  Banquo's  restless  sprite: 
Lend  him  but  fifty  louis  d'ur, 
And  you  shall  never  see  him  more; 

T:\ke  my  advice,  probatum  est 
Why  do  the  gods  indulge  our  store, 

But  to  secure  our  rest.'  Prior. 

Probe,  probe,  n.  s.  [from  probo,  Latin] 
A  slcnderwire  by  which  surgeons  search 
the  depth  of  wounds. 
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A  round  white  stone  was  lodged,  which  was  so 

fastened  in  that  part,  that  the  physician  witij  his 

probe  could  not  stir  it.  PtU- 

I  made  search  with  a  probe.  Wiseman. 

h'KOBE-scissoRs,    prooe'siz-ztirs.'^*'    n.   s. 

{probe   and  5ci«sor6,]    Scissors  used  to 

open  wounds,  of  which  tlie  blade  thrust 

into  the  orifice  has  a  button  at  the  end. 

The  sinus  was  soipt  up  with  p^obt-scissors. 

Wiseman. 
To  Probe,  probe,  v.  a.  {probo,  Lat.J  'lo 
search;  to  try  by  an  instrument. 

Nothing  can  be  more  painful,  than  to  probe  and 
search  a  purulent  old  sore  to  the  bottom.       SoiUh. 
He'd  raise  a  blush,  wuerc  secret  vice  he  found; 
And  tickle,  while  he  gently  proft'd  the  wound. 

Ihyden. 
Pro'bity,  pr6b'e-t6."^"  n.  s.  {probiie   Fr. 
probilas,    Latin.]     Hoi.esty;    sincemy; 
veracity. 

The  truth  of  our  Lord's  ascension  might  be  dedu- 
ced from  the  probity  of  the  apostles,  Fiddes. 

So  near  approach  we  their  celestial  kind, 
By  justice,  truth,  and  probity  of  mind.  Pope. 

PROBLEM,  prob'l^m.  n.  «,  {problene, 
French;  ■x^«QxtifMt.'\  A  question  propo- 
sed. 

The  problem  is,  whether  a  man  constantly  and 
stiongly  believing  that  such  a  thing  shall  be,  it  doth 
help  any  thing  to  the  effecting  of  the  thing.  Bacon. 
Deeming  that  abundantly  confirmed  to  advance 
it  above  a  disputable  problem,  I  proceed  to  the  next 
proposition.  Hammond. 

Although  in  general  we  understood  colours,  yet 
were  it  not  an  ttay  problem  to  resolve,  why  grass  is 
green.'  Broton. 

This  problem  let  philosophers  resolve. 
What  makes  the  globe  from  west  to  east  revolve.' 

Blackmore. 
Problema'tical,      prob-le-mat'te-kal.'^fs 
adj.  [from  problem;  problematique,  Fr.] 
Uncertain;   unsettled;  disputed;  dispu- 
table. 

It  is  a  question  problematical  and  dubious,  whe- 
ther the  observation  of  the  sabbath  was  imposed 
upon  Adam,  and  his  posterity  in  paradise.'     White. 
I  promised  no  better  arguments  than  might  be 
expected  in  a  point  prcblematical.  Boyle. 

Diligent  enquiries  into  remote  and  problematical 
guilt,  leaves  a  gate  wide  open  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
informers.  Swift. 

Problem a'tically,  pr6b-16-niai'te-kal-e. 
adv.  {horn  problc'inaiicaL^  Uncertainly. 
Probo'scis,  pro-bos'sis.  n.  s.  {proboscis^ 
Latin.]  A  snout;  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant; but  it  is  used  also  for  the  same 
part  in  every  creature,  that  bears  any 
resemblance  thereunto. 

The  elephant  wxeath'd,  to  make  them  sport. 
His  lithe  proboscis.  JUilton. 

Proca'cious,  pro-lia'shus.  adj.  {procax, 
Latin.]  Petulant;  loose.  iJict. 

Proca'city,  prokas's^-t^.^^o  n.  s.  [from 
procacious.^     Petulance.  Diet. 

Procata'rctick,  pro-kal-irk'tik.  adj. 
{TpoKecTecpKTix,ci.^  Forerunnint;;  remote- 
ly antecedent.     See  Procatarxis. 

James  IV  of  Scotland,  falling  away  in  his  flesh, 
without  the  precedence  of  any  proca/iirc/ici' cause, 
was  suddenly  cured  by  decharming  the  witchcraft. 

I'urcey. 
The  physician  enquires  into  the  jn-oca(arclic^  cau- 
ses. Hwrvey, 
Procata'rxis,  pio-kat-irksls.  n.  a.  [ttj*- 
xxrxp^K.^  The  pre-exihtent  cause  of  a 
disease,  which  co-operates  witli  others 
that  are  subsequent,  whether  internal 
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or  external;  as  anger  or  heat  of  climate, 
which  brinij  such  an  ill  disposition  ot 
the  juices,  as  occasions  a  fev<;r:  the  ill 
disposition  being  ilie  immediate  cause, 
and  the  bad  air  the  procataictick  cause. 

Quincy 
Proce'iiure,  pr6-s^6'jure.376  n.  s.  \Jirocc- 
dure,  Fr.  from  p?-oceed.~\ 

1.  Manner  of  proceeding;    management; 
conuuct. 

This  is  the  true  procedure  of  conscienoe,  ahvays 
supposing  a  law  from  God,  before  it  lays  ubligation 
upon  man.  South. 

2.  Act  of  proceeding;  progress;   process; 
operation. 

Although  the  distinction  of  these  several  proce- 
dures of  tiie  soul  do  not  always  appear  disiiuc  t.  es- 
pecially in  sudtieii  actions,  yet  in  actions  of  weight, 
all  these  have  their  distinct  order  and  procedv)'- 

Hale. 

3.  Produce;  thing  produced. 

No  known  substance,  but  earth  and  the  froce- 

durea  of  earth,  as  tile  and  stone,  yieldeth  any  moss 

or  herby  substance.  -  Bactn. 

To  PKOCEE'D,  pr6-s66d'.«33  v.  n.  l/iro- 

cedo,  Latin;  proctder,  Fr.J 

1.  To  jjass  from  one  thing  or  place  to  an- 
other. 

Adam 
Proceeded  thus  to  ask  his  heavenly  guest.     Milton . 

Then  to  the  prelude  of  a  war  proceeds; 
His  horns,  yet  sore,  he  tries  against  a  tree.  Dryden. 

I  shall  proceed  to  more  complex  ideas.       Locke. 

2.  To  go  forward;   to  tend  to  the  end  de- 
signed; to  advance. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress,  Shaksp. 

These  things,  when  they  proceed  not,  they  go 
backward.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  To  come  forth  from  a  place  or  from  a 

sender. 

1  proceeded  forth  and  came  from  God;  neither 
came  I  of  myself,  but  he  sent  me.  John. 

4.  To  go  or  march  in  state. 

He  ask'd  a  clear  stage  for  his  muse  to  proceed  in. 

Anonymous. 

5.  To  issue;  to  arise;   to  be  the  eti'ect  ot; 
to  be  produced  from. 

A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation 
Proceeding  from  the  heat  oppressed  brain.   Shaksp. 

From  me  what  proceed 
But  all  corrupt,  both  mind  and  will  deprav'd. 

Milton. 
AH  this  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  prosecute  any  design. 

He  that  proceeds  upon  other  principles,  in  his  en- 
quiry into  any  sciences,  posts  himself  in  a  party. 

Lockt. 

Since  husbandry  is  of  large  extent,  the  poet  singles 
out  such  precepts  to  proceed  on,  as  are  capable  of 
ornament.  Addison. 

7.  To  be  transacted;  to  be  carried  on. 

He  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day.      Shaksp. 

8.  To  make  progress. 

Violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression  -and  sword  law 
Through  all  the  plain.  Mdton. 

9.  To  carry  on  juridical  process. 

Proceed  by  process,  lest  parties  break  out, 
And  sack  great  Rome  wi  h  Romans.  Shaksp. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  to  levy  upon  his  county  such  a 
sum  of  money  for  his  majesty's  use,  with  direction 
in  what  manner  he  should  proceed  agamst  such  as 
refused.  Clarendon. 

To  judgment  he  p^-oceeded  on  th'  accus'd.  Milton. 


10.  To  transact;  to  act;  to  carry  on  any  af- 
fair methodically. 

From  them  I  will  not  hide 
My  judgments,  how  with  mankind  I  proceed; 
As  how  with  peccant  angels  late  they  saw.  Milton. 

How  severely  with  iLemselves  proceed, 
The  men  who  write  such  verse  as  who  can  read.' 
Their  own  strict  judges,  not  a  word  they  spare. 
That  wants  or  force,  or  light,  or  weight,  or  care. 

Pope. 

1 1.  To  take  effect;  to  have  its  course. 
This  rule  only  proceeds  and  takes  place,  when  a 

person  cannot  of  common  laiv  condemn  another  by 
his  sentence.  Ayliffe. 

12.  To  ue  propagated;  to  come  by  gene- 
ration. 

From  my  loins  thou  shalt  proceed.  Milton. 

1  3.  To  be  produced  by  the  original  effici- 
ent cause. 

O  Adam,  one  Almighty  is,  from  whom 

All  things  proceed,  and  up  to  him  return!     Milton. 

Pkocee'd,  pro-seed',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Produce;  as,  the  proceeds  of  an  estate. 

Clarissa.  Not  an  itnitable  word,  though 

much  used  in  writings  of  commerce. 

Procke'der,  pro-seed'ilr.''^  n.  s.  [from 
proceed^  One  who  goes  forward;  one 
who  makes  a  progress. 

He  that  seeketh  victory  over  his  nature,  let  him 
not  set  himself  too  great  nor  too  small  tasks;  for  the 
first  will  make  him  dejected  by  often  failing;  and 
the  second  will  make  him  a  small  proceeder,  though 
by  often  prevailing.  Bacon. 

Procee'djng,  pro-se^d'ing.^i"  n.  s.  [pro- 
cede,  l'"r.  from  proceed.^ 

1.  Process  from  one  thing  to  another;  se- 
ries of  conduct;  transaction. 

I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens, 
With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case.  Shaksp. 

My  dear  love 
To  your  proceedings  bids  me  tell  you  this.    Shaksp. 

The  understanding  brought  to  knowledge  by  de- 
grees, and  in  such  a  geaeral  proceeding,  nothing  is 
hard.  Locke. 

It  is  a  veiy  unusual  proceeding,  and  I  would  not 
have  been  guilty  of  it  for  the  world.         Jlriuthnot. 

Clear  the  justice  of  God's  proceedings,  it  seems 
reasonable  there  should  be  a  future  judgment  for  a 
suitable  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

J^tlson. 

From  the  earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  there  never 
was  a  precedent  of  such  a  proceeding.  Swift. 

2.  Legal  procedure:  as,  such  are  the  pro- 
ceedings at  laiv. 

Proce'llous,  pr6-sel'k\s.  adj.  \jirocello- 
sus,  Lat.]  Tempestuous.  Diet. 

Proce'ption,  pro-sep'shiln.  n.  s.  Preoccu- 
pation; act  of  taking  something  sooner 
than  another.   A  word  not  in  use. 

Having  so  little  power  to  offend  others,  that  1 
have  none  to  preserve  what  is  mine  own  IVom  their 
proception.  King  Charles. 

Proce'rity,  pro-ser'd-t^.  n.  s.  [fromyro- 
cerus,  Lat.]  Tallness;  height  of  stature. 
We  shall  make  attempts  to  lengthen  out  the  hu- 
man figure,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  procerity. 

Addison. 
Pro'cess,  pr6s'sSs.*'3   ^_  ^_  ^proces,  Fr. 
processus,  Latin.] 

1.  Tendency;  progressive  course. 

That  there  is  somewhat  higher  than  either  of  these 
two,  no  other  proof  doth  need,  than  the  \cry  process 
of  man's  desire,  which  being  natural  should  be  frus- 
trate, if  there  were  not  some  farther  thing  wherein 
it  might  rest  at  the  length  contented,  which  in  the 
former  it  cannot  do.  Hooker. 

2,  Regular  and  gradual  progress. 


Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife; 
Tell  her  the  process  of  Antonio's  end; 
Say  how  1  lov'd  jou;  speak  me  fair  in  death. 

Shakspeate 

They  declared  unto  him  the  whole  process  of  that 
war,  and  with  what  success  they  had  endured. 

Knolles, 

Immediate  are  the  acts  of  God,  more  swift 
Than  time  oi  motion;  but  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.     Milton. 

Sauirnian  Juno 
Attends  the  fatal  proctss  of  the  war.  Dryden. 

In  the  parable  of  the  wasteful  steward,  we  nave 
a  lively  image  of  the  force  and  process  of  thib  temp- 
tation. Rogers. 

3.  Course;  continual  flux  or  passage. 

I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  nhedience, 
Upward  of  twenty  years;  -.fin  the  course 
And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 
And  prove  it  too  against  mine  honour  aught. 
Turn  me  away.  Shaksp. 

This  empire  rise. 
By  policy  and  long  process  of  time.  Milton. 

Many  acts  of  parliament  have,  in  long  process  of 
time,  been  lost,  and  the  things  forgotten.         Hale. 

4.  Methodical  management  cf  any  thing. 

Experiments,  familiar  to  chymists,  are  unknown 
to  the  learned,  who  never  read  chymical  processes. 

Boyle. 

The  process  of  that  great  day,  »vith  several  of  the 

particular  circumstances  of  it,  are  fully  described  by 

our  Saviour.  J^elson. 

An  age  they  live  releas'd 
From  all  the  labour,  process,  clamour,  woe, 
Which  our  sad  scenes  of  daily  action  know.  Prio^: 

5.  Course  of  law. 

Proceed  by  process, 
Lest  parties,  as  he  is  belov'd,  break  out.      Shaksp. 

All  processes  ecclesiastical  should  be  made  in  the 
king's  name,  as  in  writs  at  the  common  law. 

Hayward. 

That  a  suit  of  law,  and  all  judicial  process,  is  not 
in  itself  a  sin,  appears  from  courts  being  erected  by 
consent  in  the  apostle's  days,  for  the  management 
and  conduct  of  them.  Kettltwell. 

The  patricians  they  chose  for  their  patrons,  to 
answer  ibr  their  appearance,  and  defend  them  in 
any  process.  Swift- 

PROCE'SSION,  pro-sesh'iln.  n.  s.  Ipro- 
cessioTiy  Fr.  processio,  Lat.]  A  train 
marching  in  ceremonious  solemnity. 

If  there  be  cause  for  the  church  to  go  forth  in  so- 
lemn procession,  his  whole  family  have  such  busi- 
ness come  upon  them,  that  no  one  can  be  spared. 

Hooker. 
Him  all  his  train 
Follow'd  in  bright  procession.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  procession  of  a  funeral  vow, 
Which  cruel  laws  to  Indian  wives  allow.      Dryden. 

The  priests,  Potitius  at  their  head, 
In  skins  of  beasts  involv'd,  the  long  processicfi  led. 

Dryden. 

When  this  vast  congregation  was  formed  into  a 
regular  procession  to  attend  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
the  king  marched  at  the  head  of  his  people,  with 
hymns  and  dances.  Mdison, 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  persons  of  wealth,  who 
made  their  procession  through  the  members  of  these 
new  erected  seminaries,  will  contribute  to  their 
maintenance.  Mdison. 

The  Ethiopians  held  an  annual  sacrifice  of  twelve 
days  to  the  gods;  all  that  time  they  carried  their 
imajics  in  procession,  and  placed  them  at  their  fes- 
tivals. Broome. 

To  Proce'ssion,  pro-s^sh'iin.  v.  n.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  go  in  procession.  A  low 
word. 

Proce'ssional,  pro-sdsh'ijn-al.  adj.  [from 
procession.'^  Relating  to  procession. 

Proce'ssionary.  pr6-sdsli'iin-a-rd.**2  adj, 
[from  procession.'^  Consisting  in  pro- 
cession. 
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Rogations  or  litanies  were  then  the  very  strength 
and  c'jnifort  of  God's  church;  whereupon,  in  the 
jear  506,  it  was  by  the  council  of  Aurelia  decreed, 
that  the  whole  cliurch  should  bestow  yearly  at  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  three  day*  in  that  processionary 
service.  Hooker. 

Pro'chronism,  pr6'kr6n-lzm.  n.  s.  [xpe- 
XpaKs-ft^.j  An  errour  in  chronology;  a 
datuiti;  a  tiling  bef  >re  it  happened.  Djct. 
Pro'cidexce,  pro's^-d^iise.  n.  s.  ^firoci- 
deniia,  Lai.]  Falling  down;  dependence 
below  its  natural  place. 
Pro'cinct,  pi-6-sinkt',  n.  s.  [firocwcius. 
Lat.3  Coiupiete  preparation;  prepara- 
tion brought  to  the  point  of  action. 

When  all  the  plain 
Cover'd  with  thick  iaibattl'd  squadrons  bright, 
Chariots,  and  (liming  aruis,  and  tiery  sieeds. 
Reflecting  blnze  on  blaze,  first  met  his  view. 
War  he  perceiv'd,  war  lu  procinct.  JSIillon. 

To    PROCLAl'M,    pr6-k;auie'.2"2    -y.   a. 
\_/iroc(amo.  hiUn;  /irocia?nLr,  Kr.] 

1.  To   pioiiiuigaie  or  denounce  by  a  so- 
lemn or  legal  publication. 

When  thou  comest  nigh  unto  a  city  to  fight  against 
it,  pruulaiin  peace  unto  it.  Deuteronomy 

1  proclaim  a  liberty  for  you,  saith  the  Lord,  to 
the  sword  and  to  the  pestilence.  Jeremiah, 

Heralds 
With  trumpets  sound,  throughout  the  host  proclaim 
A  solemn  council  Milton. 

Whiie  in  another's  name  you  peace  declare, 
Princess,  you  in  your  own  (noclaim  a  war.    Uryden. 

Sue  to  uie  palace  led  her  guest. 
Then  olTer'd  incense,  and  proclaimed  a  feast.  Dryd. 

2.  To  tell  openly 

Some  profligate  wretches,  were  the  apprehensions 
ofpuuishments  of  shame  taken  away,  would  as  open- 
ly proclaim  their  atheism,  as  their  lives  do.    Locke. 

While  the  deathless  muse 
Shall  sing  the  just,  shall  o'er  their  head  diffuse 
Perfumes  with  lavish  hand,  she  shall  proc/at/n 
Thy  crimes  alone.  Prior. 

3.  To  outlaw  by  publick  denunciation. 

I  heard  myself /)roc/oimet/.  Shaksp. 

Proclai'mer,  pio-kla'mtir."^  n,  s.  [liom 
/iriclaim.]  One  that  publishes  by  au- 
thority. 

The  great  proclaimer,  with  a  voice 
More  awful  than  the  sound  of  trumpet,  cry'd 
Repentance,  and  heaven's  kingdom  nigh  at  hand 
To  all  baptiz'd.  Millon. 

Proclam\'tion,  prok'kla  ma'shi'm.  n.  .v. 
[^firoclatnatio,  Latin;  firoclamation,  Fr. 
from  /iroclaim.^ 

1.  Publication  by  authority. 

2.  A  declaration  of  the  king's  will  openly 
published  among  the  people. 

If  the  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  some  nobleman  published  a  protesta- 
tion against  those  pi-oclamutions.  Clarendon. 
Procli'vity,  pro-iiiiv'e-t^."'^'*  7z.  s.  [firocli- 
vicasy  firoclivisy  Latin.] 

1 .  Tendency;  natural  inclination;  propen- 
sion;  proneness. 

The  sensitive  appetite  may  ene;cnder  a  proclivity 
to  steal,  but  not  a  necessity  to  steal.         Bramhall. 

2.  R  .'d   less;  facility  of  attaining. 

H  had  such  a  dexterous  proclivity,  as  his  teach- 
ers Wire  idin  to  restiain  his  forwardness,  that  his 
brothers  might  keep  pace  with  him.  yVotton. 

Procli'vous,  pro-kli'viis.""^  adj.  [/irocli- 
vis.  Latin.]  Iiicliuecl;  tending  by  nature. 

Dicf. 
PROCOW'SUL,  pio-kon'siil.  n.  s.  [Lat.  j 
A  Rom  111  officer,  w!io  gov  rned  a  pro- 
vince with  consular  authority. 


Every  child  knoweth  how  dear  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer were  to  Alexander,  Virgil  to  Augustus,  Auso- 
nius  to  Gratian,  who  made  him  proconsul,  Chaucer 
to  Richard  H.  and  (iower  to  Henry  IV.  Peacham. 
Proco'nsulship,  pro-kon'sLil-ship.  n.  s. 
[from  /iroconsuL]  The  office  of  a  pro- 
consul. 
To  PROCRASTINATE,  pro-kras'tin- 
ite.  X'.  a.  \_firocrastinor.,  Lat.]  To  de- 
fer; to  delay;  to  put  off  fiom  day  to  day. 

Hopeless  and  helpless  doth  iEgeon  wind, 
But  to  prociastinatt  his  lifeless  end.  Shaksp. 

Let  men  seriously  and  attentively  listen  to  that 
voice  within  them,  and  they  will  certainly  need  no 
other  medium  to  convince  them,  either  of  the  eiror 
or  danger  of  thus  procrastinatins  their  repentance. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Procr.\'stinate,  pro-kras'lin-ate.x'.  n. 
To  be  dilatory. 

Set  out  early  and  resolutely  without  proci-astinat- 
ing  or  looking  back.  Hammond. 

I  procrastinate  more  than  I  did  twenty  yeais  ago, 
and  have  several  things  to  finish,  which  I  put  ofl"  to 
twenty  years  hence.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Procrastixa'tion,  pro-kras-tin-i'shiln.  n. 
s.  [firocrastinario^  Lat.  from  firocrasti- 
nate.']  Delay;  dilatoriness. 

How  desperate  the  hazard  of  such  procrastinatii)n 
is,  hath  been  convincingly  demonstrated  by  better 
pens.  Dtcay  of  Piety- 

Procrastina'tor,  pr6-kra.s'tin-a-tur."2i  n. 
s.  [^from  firocras  r  in  at  e  .^  A  dilatory  person. 
pRo'cREAVT,     pio'kre-ant.°°*    adj.    [^/iro- 
creans.  Lat.]   Productive;  pregnant. 
The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  lieav'n's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here:  no  jutting  frieze, 
But  this  bird 

Hath  made  his  pendant  bed,  and  procreant  cradle. 

ishaksi). 
To    PROCREATE,    pro'kri-ate.    v.  a. 
\_firocreo,  Latin;  firocreer.,  Fr.]  To  gene- 
rate; to  produce. 

Flies  crushed  and  corrupted,  when  inclosed  in 
such  vessels,  did  never  procreate  a  new  fly.  Bentley. 

Since  the  earth  retains  her  fruitful  power, 
To  p-ocreate  plants  the  forest  to  restore; 
Say,  why  to  nobler  animals  alone 
Should  she  be  feeble  and  unfruitful  giown.' 

Blackinore. 
Procrea'tion,  pro-kr^-^'shun.  n.  s.  [/??"c/- 
creadon,  Fr.  procrealio,  Lat.  from  pro- 
create,^ Generation;  production. 

The  enclosed  warmth,  which  the  earth  hath  stir- 
red up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  nature  in 
the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties  which  the 
earth  bringeth  forth.  Raleigh. 

Neither  her  outside  form'd  so  fair,  nor  aught 

In  procreation  common  to  all  kinds.  Milton. 

Uncleanness  is  an  unlawful  gratification  of  the 

appetite  of  procreation  South. 

Pro'creative,  pro'kr^-i-iiv.^^-at/;.  [from 

procreate  ]  Generative;  productive. 

The  ordinary  period  of  the  human  procreative 
faculty  in  males  is  sixty-five,  in  females  forty-five. 

Hale. 
Pro'creativeness,    pr6'kie-a-t!v-nes.""^ 
***  K.  s.  [from  /irocreative.^     Power  of 
generation. 

These  have  the  accurst  privilege  of  propagating 

and  not  expiring,  and  have  reconciled  the  procrea- 

tiixness  of  corporeal,  with  the  duration  of  incoi-po- 

real  substances.  tJecay  of  Piety. 

Phocrea'tor,  pr6'kr^-4-tiar.*-'  n.  .v.  (^from 

/irocrcate.  ]   Cicnerator;  begelter. 
PRO'CTOR,pr6k'ieir.'°6«.  5.  [contracted 

from  /irocuraror.^ 
I.   A  manager  of  another  man's  affairs. 
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The  most  clamorous  for  this  pretended  reforma- 
tion, are  either  atheists,  or  else  prcclors  su'iorned 
by  atheists.  Hooker. 

2.  An  attorney  in  the  spiritual  court, 

I  find  him  charging  the  inconvenieucics  in  the 
payment  of  tythes  upon  the  clergy  and  proctors. 

Swift. 

3.  The  magistrate  of  the  university. 

The  proctor  sent  his  servitor  to  call  him.  WaUtr. 
To  Pro'ctor,  prok'tir.  i^.  c.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  manage.  A  cant  word. 

I  cannot  proctor  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear.  Shaksp. 

Pro'ctorship,  prok'tiir-shlp.  n,  s.  [from 
proctor.']  Office  or  dignity  of  a  proctor. 
From  a  scholar  he  became  a  fellow,  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  college,  after  he  had  received  all  the 
gi'aces  and  degrees,  the  proctorship  and  the  doctor- 
ship.  Clarendon. 
Proou'mbent,  pro-kiim'bent.  adj.   \_/iro- 

cumbens,  Lat.]   Lying  down;  prone. 
Procu'rable,    pro-ku'ra-bl.    adj.    (^froin 
procure.]    To  be  procured;  obtainable; 
acquirable. 

Though  it  be  a  far  more  common  and  procuraHe 
liquor  than  the  infusion  of  lignum  nephriticuni,  it 
may  yet  be  easily  substituted  iu  its  room.      Boyle. 

Pro'curacy,    prok'u-ra-s^.    n.   s.    [from 
procure.]      The    management    of  any 
thing. 
Procuration,     prok-kii-ra'shun.     n,    s. 
[from  procure.]    The  act  of  procuring. 
Those,   who  formerly  were  doubtful  in  this  mat- 
ter,  upon  strict  and  repeated  inspection  of  these 
bodies,  and  procuration,  of  plain  shells  from  this 
island,  are  now  convinced,  that  these  are  the  re- 
mains of  sea-animals.  Woodward. 
Procura'tor,    prok-ku-ra'tilr.*'"'' "21   „   g^ 
[from  procure,  Latin;  procurateur.  Fr.] 
Manager;  one  who  transacts  affairs  for 
another. 

I  had  in  chai-ge  at  my  depart  from  France, 
As  procurator  for  your  excellence, 
To  marry  princess  Marg'ret  for  your  grace.     Shak. 

They  confirm  and  seal 
Their  undertaking  with  their  deai-est  blood. 
As  procurators  for  the  commonweal.  Daniel. 

When  the  procwraiors  of  king  Antigonns  imposed 
a  rate  upon  the  sick  people,  that  came  to  Edepsum 
to  drink  the  waters  which  were  lately  sprung,  and 
were  very  healthful,  they  instantly  dried  up. 

Taylor. 
Procurato'rial,  pr6k-ku-r3-  6'rd-al  adj. 
[from  prucurAor.]  Made  by  a  proctor. 
All  procuraforial  exceptions  ought  to  be  made 
before  contestation  of  suit,  and  not  afterwai-iis,  as 
being  dilatory  exceptions,  if  a  proctor  was  then 
made  and  constituted.  .Ayliffe. 

Procu'r.a.tory,    pr6-kiLi'ra-iur-^.*»'    adj. 
[from  frrocurator,]    Tending  to  procu- 
ration. 
To  PROCU'RE,  pro-kure'.  v.  a.  \_firocu. 

roy  Latin;  procurtr.,  French.] 
I.  To  manage;  to  transact  for  another. 
J    To  obtain;  to  acquire. 

They  shall  fearani  iicmble,  for  all  the  prosperi- 
ty that  1  procure  unto  it  Ji  rtmiah, 

Happy  though  but  ill, 
If  we  procure  not  to  oiii  stU  cs  more  woe.      Milton, 

W'v  no  other  pains  endure, 
Than  those  that  we  oiuselvps  promre.  Dryden. 

Then  by  thy  toil  procured,  thou  food  shall  t-at. 

Drydtn. 
3.   To  persu.tdc;  to  nrewiil  on. 
Is  it  my  lady  mother.' 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither. 

Shaksptttre 
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Whom  nothing  can  procure, 
VVbeu  the  wide  world  runs  biass  from  his  will, 
To  wiithc  his  limbs,  and  sbaie,  not  mend  the  ill. 

Herbert. 
4.  To  contrive,       forward. 

Proceed,  Salinuu,  .  <  p  ccure  my  fall, 
And  by  tiic  doom  of  ae  .  >i  end  woes  and  all. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Procu're,  pro-kure'.   c.  n.  To  buwd; 
to  pimp. 

Our  author  calls  colouring,  lena  sororis,  in  plain 
English,  the  bawd  of  her  sister,  the  design  or  draw- 
ing: she  clothes,  she  dresses  her  up.  sise  paints  her, 
she  makes  her  appear  more  lovely  ihan  naturally 
shi  is,  she  procures  for  the  design,  and  makes  lovers 
for  her.  Dryden. 

With  what  impatience  must  the  muse  behold 
The  wife  by  her  p-ocuring  husband  sold?     Dryden. 
Puocu'remen  r,  pio-kure'm^nt.  n.  s.  Tlie 
aci  of  procuring. 

They  mourn  your  ruin  as  their  proper  fate, 
Cursing  the  empress,  for  they  think  it  done 
By  ner  procureinent.  Dryden. 

Pkuou'reR)  pr6-ku'ri'ir.9*  n.  $.  [irom/iro- 

cure.^ 
1.  One  that  gains;  obtainer. 

Angling  was,  after  tedious  study,  a  moderator  of 
passions,  and  a  procurer  of  contentedness.   Walton. 
3.  Pimp;  pander. 

Strumpets  in  their  youth  turn  procurers  in  their 
ago.  South. 

Prucu'ress,  pro-ku'r^s.  n.  s.  [irom  fir o- 
cu7-e.^     A  bawd. 

I  saw  the  most  artful  procuress  in  town  seducing 
a  young  girl.  Spectator. ~ 

PKO'DIGAL,  prod'^-gal.  adj.  [prodigus 
LidL/irodiffiie,  t  rench.3  Profuse;  waste- 
ful; expensive;  lavish;  not  frugal;  not 
parsimonious:  with  o/"  before  the  thing. 
Lest  1  should  seem  over  prodigal  in  the  praise  of 
my  couutrymeu,  I  will  only  present  you  with  some 
few  verses.  Camden. 

Be  now  as  prodigal  o/all  dear  grace, 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  give  them  all  to  you.       Shakspeare. 

My  chief  care 
Is  to  come  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
Wherein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal. 
Hath  left  me  gaged.  Shakspeare. 

Diogenes  did  beg  more  of  a  prodigal  man  than 
the  rest;  whereupon  one  said,  see  your  baseness, 
that  when  you  And  a  liberal  mind,  you  will  take 
most  of  him;  no,  said  Diogenes,  but  I  mean  to  beg 
of  the  rest  again.  Bacon. 

As  a  hero,  whom  his  baser  foes 
In  troops  surround;  now  these  assails,  now  those. 
Though  prodigal  of  life,  disdains  to  die 
By  common  hands.  Denham. 

Here  patriots  live,  who  for  their  country's  good. 
In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood.       Dryden. 

The  prodigal  o/soul  rush'd  on  the  stroke 
Of  lifted  weapons,  and  did  wounds  provoke. 

Dryden. 
O!  beware. 
Great  warrior,  nor,  too  yrodigo/q/' life, 
Expose  the  British  safety.  Philips. 

Some  people  are  prodigal  of  their  blood,  and 
others  so  spaiing,  as  if  so  much  life  and  blood  went 
together.  '  Bacon. 

Pro'digal,  prod'd^-gal.  n.  s.    A  waster: 
a  spendthrift. 

A  beggar  grown  rich,  becomes  a  prodigal,  for  to 
obscure  his  former  obscurity,  he  puts  on  riot  anr' 
excess.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou 
Ow'st  all  thy  losses  to  the  fates;  but  I, 
Like  wasteful  prodigals,  have  cast  away 
My  happiness.  Denham. 

Let  the  wasteful  prodigal  be  slain.  D-yden. 

PaoDiGA'LiTy,pr6d-d6-g4r^-t6.  n.  s.  l/iro- 


digalitc,  French,  from  prodigal^  Ex- 
travagance; profusion;  vvaste;  excessive 
liberality. 

A  sweeter  and  lovelier  gentleman, 
Fram'd  in  i\xt  prodigality  of  nature, 
The  spacious  world  cannot  again  afford.      Shaksp. 
He  that  decr'cs  covetousness,  should  not  be  held 
an  adversary  to  him  that  opposeth  prodigality. 

Glanville 
It  is  not  always  so  obvious  to  distinguish  between 
an  act  of  liberality  and  act  oi  prodigality.  South. 
The  most  severe  censor  cannot  but  be  pleased 
with  the  prodigality  of  his  wit,  though  at  the  same 
time  he  could  have  wished,  that  the  master  of  it 
had  been  a  better  manager.  Dryden. 

Pro'dioally,  jirod'd^-gal-^.  adv.  [from 
prodigal.]  Profusely;  wastefully;  extra- 
vagantly. 

We  are  not  yet  so  wretched  in  our  fortunes, 
Nor  in  our  wills  so  lost,  as  to  abandon 
A  friendship  prodigally,  of  that  price 
As  is  the  senate  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Ben  Jonson. 
I  cannot  well  be  thought  so  prodigally  thirsty  of 
my  subjects'  blood,  as  to  venture  my  own  life. 

King  Charles. 
The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they. 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools,  who  repining  at  their  wretched  state. 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn'd  their  fate. 

Dryden. 
Nature  not  bounteous  now,  but  lavish  grows, 
Our  paths  with  flow'rs  she  prodigally  strows. 

Dryden. 
PRODrGIOUS,pr6-did'jeis."*  erf/,  [pro- 
digiosus,  Latin;  prodigieux.,  Fr.]  Ama- 
zing; astonishing;  such  as  may  seem  a 
prodigy;  ponentous;  enormous;  mon- 
strous; amazingly  great 

If  e'er  he  have  a  child,  abortive  be  it, 
Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light! 

Shakspeare. 

An  emission  of  immateriate  virtues  we  are  a  little 

doubtful  to  propound,  it  being  so  prodigious:  but 

that  it  is  constantly  avouched  by  many.         Bacon. 

It  is  prodigious  to  have  thunder  in  a  clear  sky. 

Brown. 
Then  ent'ring  at  the  gate, 
Conceal'd  in  clouds,  prodigioxis  to  relate. 
He  mix'd  unmark'd,  among  the  busy  throng. 

Dryden. 
The  Rhone  enters  the  lake,  and  brings  along 
with  it  a  prodigious  quantity  of  water.  Mdison. 
It  is  a  scandal  to  Christianity,  that  in  towns, 
where  there  is  a  prodigious  increase  in  the  number 
of  houses,  and  inhabitants,  so  little  care  should  be 
taken  for  churches.  Swift. 

Prodigiously,  pro-did'jus-l^.  adv.  [from 
prodigious.] 

1.  Amazingly;  astonishingly;  portentous- 
ly; enormously. 

I  do  not  mean  absolutely  according  to  philosophick 
exactness  infinite,  but  only  infinite  or  innumerable 
as  to  us,  or  their  number  prodigiously  great.     Ray. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  familiar  hy- 
perbole. 

I  am  podigiously  pleased  with  this  joint  volume. 

*  Pope. 

Prodi'giousness,    pro-did'jfis-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  firodigious.]  Enormousness;  por- 

tentousness;  amazing  qualities. 

Pro'digy,  pr6(l'd6-j6.  n.  s.  [firodige,  Fr. 

firodigium,  Latin  ] 
1 .  Any  thing  out  of  the  ordinary  process 
of  nature,  from  which  omens  are  drawn; 
portent. 

Be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
Of  broached  miscbief  to  Uie  unboro  times.  Shahsp. 


The  party  opposite  to  our  settlement,  seem  to  be 

driven  out  of  all  human  methods,  and  are  re<luced 

to  the  poor  comfort  of  prodigies  and  old  women's 

fables.  tSdidison. 

Monster. 

Most  of  mankind,  through  their  own  sluggish- 
ness, become  nature's  prod^ies,  not  her  ihildren. 

ben  Jomon, 

Any  thing  astonishing  for  good  or  bad. 

They  would  seem  prodigies  of  learning.       Sped. 

Prodi'tion,   pro-dish'i'm.  n.  s.  [firoditio, 

Lat.]  Treason;  treachery,     jiinstuorth. 

PRO'DirOR,  prod'e-tCir.iee  n.  s.  [Lat.] 

A  traitor.  Not  in  use. 

PieI'd  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out.' 
— I  do,  thou  most  usurping  proditcfr.       Shakspeare. 
Prodito'rious,  pr6d-6-t6'r6-As.  erf/,  [from 
ftroditor,  Lat.] 

1.  Traiterous;    treacherous;     perfidious. 
Not  in  use. 

Now  prodi^onoiM  wretch!  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  make  this  barb'rous  base  assassinate.'     Daniel, 

2.  Apt  to  make  discoveries. 

Solid  and  conclusive  characters  are  emergent 
from  the  mind,  and  start  out  of  children  when 
themselves  least  think  of  it;  for  nature  is  proditori' 
ous.  Wotlon. 

To  PRODU'CE,  pr6-duse'.*9^  v.  a.  [firo- 
duco,  Lat.  firoduire.,  Fr.j 

1.  To  offer  to  the  view  or  notice. 

Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord;  bring  forth 
your  strong  reasons.  Isaiahi, 

2.  To  exhibit  to  the  publick. 

Your  parents  did  not  produce  you  much  into  the 
world,  whereby  you  avoided  many  wrong  steps. 

Swift, 

3.  To  bring  as  an  evidence. 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produced  against  the  Moor.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  bear;  to  bring  forth,  as  a  vege- 
table. 

This  soil  produces  all  sorts  of  palm-trees.  Sandys. 

5.  To  cause;  to  effect;    to  generate;  to 
beget. 

Somewhat  is  produced  of  nothing;  for  lyee  are 
sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on 
substance.  Bacon. 

They  by  imprudence  mix'd 
Produce  prodigious  births  of  body  or  mind.  Milton. 
Thou  all  this  good  of  evil  shalt/jroduce.  Milton. 
Clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Milton. 

Observing  in  ourselves,  that  we  can  at  pleasure 
move  several  parts  of  our  bodies;  the  effects  also, 
that  natural  bodies  are  able  to  produce  in  one  ano- 
ther, occurring  every  moment  to  our  senses,  we 
both  these  ways  get  the  idea  of  power.  Lockt. 

Hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  porphyre,  and 
its  colours  vanish,  it  no  longer  produces  any  such 
ideas;  upon  the  return  of  light,  it  produces  these 
appearances  again.  Locke. 

This  wonder  of  the  sculptor's  hand 
Produced,  his  art  was  at  a  stand.  Mdison. 

Pro'duce,  prod'juse.^3^  n.  s,  [from  the 
verb.  This  noun,  though  accented  on 
the  last  syllable  by  Dryden,  is  generally 
accented  on  the  former.] 

1.  Product;  that  which  any  thing  yields 
or  brings. 

You  hoard  not  health  for  your  own  private  use, 
But  on  the  publick  spend  the  rich  produce.  Dryden. 

2.  Amount;  profit;  gain;  emergent  suoj 
or  quantity. 

In  Staffordshire,  after  their  lands  are  marled, 
they  sow  it  with  barley,  allowing  three  bushels  to 
au  acre.  Its  common  produce  is  thirty  bushels. 

Mortimer. 

This  tax  has  already  been  so  often  tried,  that 
we  know  the  e^ct  produce  of  it.  %SddisQA. 
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Produ'cent,  pr6-du's^nt.  n.  a.  [from  pro- 
duce.^    One    that    exhibits;    one    that 

offers. 

If  an  instrument  be  produced  with  a  protestation 
in  favour  of  ttie  producent,  and  the  adverse  party 
does  not  contradict,  it  shall  be  construed  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  producent.  ^yliffe. 
Pkodu'oer,  pro-du'sir.  n.  s.  [from  firo- 
ducf.']  One  that  generates  or  produces. 

By  examining  how  I,  that  could  contribute  no- 
thing to  mine  own  being,  should  be  here,  I  came 
to  ask  the  same  question  for  my  father,  and  so  am 
led  m  a  direct  line  to  a  first  producer  that  must  be 
more  than  man.  Suckling. 

Whenever  want  of  money,  or  want  of  desire  in 
the  consumer,  make  the  price  low,  that  immedi- 
ately reaches  the  first  producer.  Locke. 

PuoDu'ciBLE,  pro-du's^-bl.  adj.  [from 
firoduce.'^ 

1.  Such  as  may  be  exhibited. 

There  is  no  reason  producible  to  free  the  christian 
children  and  idiots  from  the  blame  of  not  believing, 
which  will  not  with  equal  force  be  producible  for 
those  heathens,  to  whom  the  gospel  was  never  re- 
vealed. Hammond. 

That  is  accounted  probable,  which  has  better 
arguments  producible  for  it,  than  can  be  brought 
against  it.  South. 

Many  warm  expressions  of  the  fathers  are  prod  j- 
cible  in  this  case.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Such  as  may  be  generated  or  made. 

The  salts  producible,  aie  the  alcalis  or  fixt  salts, 
which  seem  to  have  an  antipathy  with  acid  ones. 

Boyle. 
Produ'cibleness,  pr6-du's6-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  /iroducible.']    The  state  of  being 
producible. 

To  confirm  our  doctrine  of  the  producibleness  of 
salts,  Helmont  assures  us,  tliat  by  Paj-acelsus's  sal 
circulatum,  solid  bodies,  particularly  stones,  may 
be  transmuted  into  actual  salt  equiponderant.  Boyle. 
Pro'duct,  pr6d'ilkt.°32  ^.  5.  \_ftroduc(us, 
Lat.  /iroduity  Fr.  Milton  accents  it  on 
the  first  syllable,  Fo/ie  on  the  last. J 

1.  Something  produced  by  nature,  as 
fruits,  grain,  metals. 

The  landholder,  having  nothing  but  what  the 
product  of  his  land  will  yield,  must  take  the  market 
rate.  Locke. 

Our  British  products  arc  of  such  kinds  and  quan- 
tities, as  can  turn  the  balance  of  trade  to  our  ad- 
vantage, xiddisoa 

Range  in  the  same  quarter,  the  products  of  the 
same  season.  Spectator. 

See  thy  bright  altars 
Heap'd  with  the  products  of  Sabaean  springs.  Pope. 

2.  Work;  composition;  effect  of  art  or 
labour. 

Most  of  those  books,  which  have  obtained  great 
reputation  in  the  world,  aie  the  pi'oducts  of  great 
and  wise  men.  WiiKs. 

3.  Thing  consequential;  effect. 

These  are  the  product 
Of  those  ill-mated  marriages.  J\IiUon. 

4.  Rcbult;  sum:  as,  the /zrorfwc/  of  many 
sums  added  to  each  other;  the  /iroduci 
of  a  trade. 

PuoDu'cTiLE,  pro-dik'til.**"  adj.  [from 
produce,  Latin.]  Which  may  be  pro- 
duced, or  drawn  out  in  length. 

Produ'ction,  pr6-dilk'shiin.«.«.  [^produc- 
tion, Fr.  from  product.^ 

1.  The  act  of  producing. 

A  painter  should  foresee  the  harmony  of  the 

lights  and  shadows,  taking  from  each  of  them  ttiat 

which  will  most  conduce  to  the  production  of  a 

beautiful  effect.  Drydcn. 

JH.  The  thing  produced;  fruit;  product. 


The  best  of  queens  and  best  of  herbs  we  owe 
To  that  bold  nation  which  the  way  did  show 
To  the  fair  region,  where  the  sou  does  rise, 
Whose  rich  productions  we  so  justly  prize.    fValler. 

What  would  become  of  the  scrofulous  consump- 
tive production,  furnished  by  our  men  of  wit  and 
learning?  Swift. 

3.  Composition;  work  of  art  or  study. 

We  have  had  our  names  prefixed  at  length,  to 
whole  volumes  of  mean  productions.  Sicift. 

Produ'ctive,  pro-dik'liv.  adj.  [from 
firoduce.']  Having  the  power  to  pro- 
duce; fertile;  generative;  efficient. 

In  thee, 
Not  in  themselves,  all  their  known  virtue  appears 
Productive  as  in  herb  and  plant.  Milton. 

This  is  turning  nobility  unto  a  principle  of  vir- 
tue, and  making  it  productive  of  merit,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  originally  a  reward  of  it. 

Spe£l<Uor. 

Be  thou  my  aid,  my  tuneful  song  inspire. 
And  kindle,  with  thy  own  productive  the.     Dryden. 

If  the  productive  fat  of  the  marl  be  spent,  it  is  not 
capable  of  being  mended  with  new.  Mortimer. 

Numbers  of  Scots  are  glad  to  exchange  their 
barren  hills  for  our  fruitful  vales  so  productive  of 
that  grain.  Swift. 

Hymen's  flames  like  stai"s  unite, 
And  burn  for  ever  one; 

Chaste  as  cold  Cynthia's  virgin  light, 
Productive  as  the  sun.  Pope. 

Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Theseus,  says,  that  that 
age  was  productive  of  men  of  prodigious  stature 

Broome. 
Fro'em,  pro'^m.  n.  s.   [w^ofl/V<«v/    proe- 
mium,  Latin;  proeme,  old  Fr.  ]  Preface; 
introduction. 

One  and  the  same  proem,  containing  a  general 
motive  to  provoke  people  to  obedience  of  all  and 
every  one  of  these  precepts,  was  prefixed  before 
the  decalogue.  White. 

So  gloz'd  the  tempter,  and  his  proem  tun'd. 

Milton. 

Thus  much  may  serve  by  way  of  proem. 
Proceed  we  therefore  to  our  poem.  Swift. 

Justinian  has,  in  the  proem  to  the  digests,  only 

prefixed   the  term  of  five  years  for  studying  the 

laws  ^yliffe. 

Profana'tion,  pr6f-a-n4'shAn.*^3  n.  s.  \_pro- 

fanation,  Fr.  from  profano,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  violating  any  thing  sacred. 

He  knew  how  bold  men  are  to  take  even  from 
God  himself;  how  hardly  that  house  would  be  kept 
from  impious  profanation  he  knew.  Hooker. 

What  1  am  and  what  I  would,  ai-e  to  your  eais 
divinity;  to  any  others,  profanation.         Shakspcare. 

'Twere  profanation  of  our  joys, 
To  tell  the  laity  our  love.  Donne. 

Profanation  of  the  Loi-d's  day,  and  of  other 
solemn  festival  days,  which  aic  devoted  to  divine 
and  religious  otTices,  is  impious.  While. 

All  profanation  and  invasion  of  things  sacred,  is 
an  offence  against  the  eternal  law  of  nature.  South. 

Others  think  I  ought  not  to  have  translated 
Chaucer:  they  suppose  a  veneration  due  to  his  old 
language,  and  that  it  is  little  less  than  profanation, 
aud  sacrilege  to  alter  it.  Dryden. 

2.  Irreveience  to  holy  things  or  persons. 

Great  men  may  jest  with  saints,  'tis  wit  in  tbem; 
But,  in  the  less,  foul  profanation.  Shakspeare. 

PHOFA'NE,  pr6-fine'.°^^  adj.  \_proJane, 
Fr.  from  profanus.,  Lat  ] 

1.  Irreverent  to  sacred  names  or  things. 

Profane  fellow! 
Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom.  Shak'^peare. 

These  have  caused  the  weak  to  stumble,  aud  the 
profane  to  blaspheme,  offending  the  one,  and  hard- 
ening the  other.  South 

2.  Not  sacr  d;  secular. 
The  uuiversality  of  the  deluge  is  attested  by 


profane  history;  for  the  fame  of  it  is  gone  through 
the  earth,  and  there  are  records  or  traditions  con- 
cerning it  in  all  the  pai-ts  of  this  and  the  new  found 
world.  BumeU 

3.   Poiiiited;  not  pure. 

Nothing  is  p'-ofane  that  serveth  to  holy  things. 

Raicigh. 
i.  Not  purific'l  by  holy  rites. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane, 
The  sibyl  cry'd,  and  from  the  grove  abstain. 

Dryden. 
To  Profa'ne, pro-fine',  v.  a.  [pro/a«o,Lat. 
pro/aner,  French] 

1.  To  violate;  to  pollute. 

He  then,  that  is  not  furnish'd  in  this  sort. 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order.  Shakspeare. 

Pity  the  temple  pro/aiwd  of  ungodly  men. 

2  Maccabees. 
Foretasted  fruit 
Profaned  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common  and  unhallow'd.  Milton. 

How  far  have  we 
Profaned  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse. 
Debased.  Dryden. 

How  are  festivals  profaned?  When  th«y  are  not 
regarded,  nor  distinguished  from  common  days; 
when  they  are  made  instruments  of  vice  and  vanity; 
when  they  are  spent  in  luxury  and  debauchery; 
when  our  joy  degenerates  into  sensuality,  and  we 
express  it  by  intemperance  and  excess.        J^elson, 

2.  To  put  to  wrong  use. 

I  feel  me  much  to  blame, 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time        Shakspeare. 

Profa'nely,  pro-fine'le.  adv.  [from  firo- 
fane.'j  With  irreverence  to  sacred 
names  or  things. 

I  will  hold  my  tongue  no  more,  as  touching  their 
wickedness,  which  they  pro/«nc/i/ commit.  2Esdras. 

Let  none  of  things  serious,  much  less  of  divine, 
When  belly  and  head's  full,  profanely  dispute. 

BenJonson. 

That  proud  scholar,  intending  to  erect  altars  to 
Virgil,  speaks  of  Homer  too  profanely.         Broome. 

Profa'neness,  pro-finc'ncs.  n.  s.  [from 
/iro/ane.'j  Irreverence  of  what  is  sacred. 

Apollo,  pardon 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thy  oracle!       Shaksp. 
You  can  banish  from  thence  scurrility  and  pro- 
faneness,  and  restrain  the  licentious  insolence  of 
poets  and  their  actors.  Dryden. 

Edicts  against  immorality  and  profaneness,  laws 
against  oaths  and  execrations,  we  trample  upon. 

^tterbury. 
Profa'xer,  pro-fane'ur.  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
fane.']  Polluter;  violater. 

The  argument  which  our  Saviour  useth  against 
profaners  of  the  temple,  he  taketh  from  the  use 
whereunto  it  was  with  solemnity  consecrated. 

Hooker. 
Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel.     Shaksp. 
There  are  a  lighter  ludicrous  sort   of  profaners, 
who  use  the  scripture  to  furnish  out  their  jests. 

Goveniitunt  of  the  Tongue, 
Profe'ction,  pro-f^k'shiin.  n.  s.   \_profcc- 
tio,  Latin.]    .Advance;  progression. 

This,  with  prqfection  of  the  horoscope  unto  the 
seventh  house  or  opjiosite  sign,  every  seventh  year 
oppresseih  living  natures.  Brown. 

Vo  PROFESS,  pro-fes'.  v.  a.  [jirojesser, 

Fr.  from  proftsnus,  Lat.] 
1.    To  declare  himself  in  strong  terms  of 
any  opinion  or  character. 

The  day  almost  itself /jco/irsses  youi-s. 
And  little  is  to  do.  Sluiktpeare. 

Would  you  have  me  speak  after  my  custom. 
As  being  a  prcftss'd  tyrant  lo  their  se  v.'       Shaksp. 
Let  no  man,  that  frofcaes  bimscii  &  christiaa. 
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keep  80  heathenish  a  family,  as  not  to  see  God  be 
daily  worshipped  in  it.  Duly  of  J^Iaa. 

Pretending  first 
"\'v  ise  to  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy.      Milton. 

A  servant  to  thy  sex,  a  slave  to  thee, 
A  foe  profest  to  barren  chastity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  a  show  ot  any  sentimenis  by 
loud  declaration. 

Love  well  your  father; 
To  your  professing  bosoms  1  commit  him.     Shaksp. 

3.  To  declare  publicly  one's  skill  in  any 
art  or  science,  so  as  to  invite  employ 
ment. 

What,  master,  read  you?  first  resolve  me  that. 
— 1  read  that  I  profess  the  art  of  love.     Shakspeare. 
Without  eyes  thou  shalt  want  light;  profess  not 
the  knowledge  therefore  that  thou  hast  not.  Ecclus. 
To  Puofk'ss,  pro-l^s'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  declare  openly. 

They  profess,  that  they  kno\v  God,  but  in  works 
they  deny  him.  Titus. 

Profiss  unto  the  Lord,  that  I  am  conie  unto  the 
countiy,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  our  fathers. 

Deuteronomy 

2.  To  enter  into  a  state  of  life  by  a  pubiick 
declaration. 

But  Purbeck,  as  profest  a  huntress  and  a  nun, 
,   The  wide  and  wealthy  sea,  nor  all  his  pow'r  re- 
spects. Drayton. 

3.  To  declare  friendship.     Not  in  use. 

As  he  does  conceive, 
He  is  dishonour'd  by  a  man,  which  ever 
Profess''d  to  him;  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.  Shakspeare. 

Profe'ssedly,  pro-fSs's^d-l^.'^*  adv. 
[from  firo/cssed.J  According  to  open 
declaration  made  by  himself. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much  to  men,  that  being 
professedly  my  subjects,  pretended  religious  strict- 
ness.       "  King  Charles. 
Vir»il,  whom  ht  professedly  imitated,  has  surpass- 
ed him  among  the  Romans.  Dryden. 
England   I  travelled  over,  professedly  searching 
all  places  I  passed  along                         Woodward. 
Phofe'ssion,   pro-fesh'ian.    n.  s.    [firofts- 
sion,  Fr.  from  firqfess.^ 

1.  Calling;  vocation;  known  employrnent. 
The  ierm  firo/cssion  is  particularly  used 
of  divinity,  physick,  and  law, 

I  must  tell  you. 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  hiofh  profession  spiritual.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  confound  arts  with  the  abuse  of  them,  we 
shall  condemn  all  honest  trades;  for  there  are  that 
deceive  in  all  professions,  and  bury  in  forgetfulness 
all  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

Some  of  our  profession  keep  wounds  tented. 

Wiseman. 

No  other  one  race,  not  the  sons  of  any  one  other 
profession,  not  perhaps  altogether,  are  so  much  scat- 
tered amongst  all  p-ofessions,  as  the  sons  of  clergy- 
men. .  *>»•«'• 

This  is  a  practice,  in  which  multitudes,  besides 
those  of  the  learned  professions,  may  be  engaged. 

Watts. 

2.  Declaration. 

A  naked  profe.''sion  may  have  credit,  where  no 
other  evidence  can  be  given.  Glanville. 

The  p)-ofessions  of  princes,  when  a  crown  is  the 
bait   are  a  slender  security.  Lesley. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  pro- 
/essions  of  .lucerity.  ^""/^ 

3.  rue  act  of  declaring  one  s  sell  ot  any 
party  or  opinion. 

For  by  oil  in  their  lamps,  and  the  first  lighting 
«f  t'uem,  which  was  common  to  them  boih,  is  meant 
that  solemn  profession  of  fairh  and  repentance, 
whicli  all  christians  uiai^e  in  baptism.         TiUntsm. 

When  chiistiuni'y  c-nie  to  be  taken  up,  for  the 
sake  of  those  civil  encouragements  whicii  attended 


then-  profession,  the  complaint  was  applicable  to 
christians.  Sxnft. 

Profe'ssional,  pr6-f^sli'Cin-al.  adj.  [from 
profession.']  Kelafing  to  a  particular 
calling  or  professioii. 

Professional,  as  well  as  national,  reflections  are 
to  be  avoided.  Clarissa. 

Profe'ssor,  pro-fes'sur.  n.s.  [/irofesseur, 
Fr.  from  profess.] 

1.  One  who  declares  himself  of  any  opi- 
nion or  part) . 

When  the  holiness  of  the  p-ofessors  of  religion  is 
decayed,  you  may  doubt  the  springing  up  of  a  new 
sect.  '  Bacon. 

The  whole  church  of  professors  at  Philippi  to 
whom  he  writes,  was  not  made  up  wholly  of"  the 
elect,  sincere,  and  persevering  christians,  but  like 
the  net,  in  Christ's  parable,  that  caught  both  good 
and  bad,  and  had  no  doubt  some  insincere  persons, 
hypocrites,  and  temporaries  in  it.  Hammond. 

2.  (-)ne  who  pubiickly  practises  or  teaches 
an  art. 

Professors  in  most  sciences  are  generally  the  worst 
qualified  to  explain  their  meanings  to  those  who 
are  not  of  their  tribes.  Swift- 

3.  One  who  is  visibly  religious. 

Ordinary  illiterate  people,  who  were  professors, 
that  shewed  a  concern  for  religion,  seemed  much 
conversant  in  St.  Paul's  epistles.  Locke 

Puofe'ssorship,  pro-fes'silr-slup.  n.  s. 
[from  professor.]  The  station  or  office 
of  a  pubiick  teacher. 

Dr.  Prideaux  succeeded  him  in  the  professorship; 
being  then  elected  bishop  of  Worcester,  Sanderson 
succeeded  him  in  the  regius  professorship.     Walton. 

To  PRO'FFER,  prof'lur.  v.  a.  [firo/ero, 
Lat.  profc7-er,  Fr.J 

1.  To  propose;  to  offer  to  acceptance. 

To  them  that  covet  such  eye-glutting  gain, 
Proffer  thy  gifts,  and  fitter  servants  entertain. 

Spenser. 
Does  Cato  send  this  ans*ver  back  to  Caesar, 
For  all  bis  generous  cares  and  proffered  friendship.' 

Addison. 

2.  To  attempt  of  one's  own  accord. 

None,  among  the  choice  and  prime 
Of  those  heav'n-warring  champions,  could  be  found 
So  hardy  as  to  proffer,  or  accept, 
Alone  the  dreadful  voyage.  Millon. 

Pro'ffer,  prof'fiir.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.J 
i.  Offer    made;    something    proposed    to 
acceptance. 

Basilius,  content  to  take  that,  since  he  could 
have  no  more,  allowed  her  reasons,  and  took  her 
proffer  thankfully.  Sidney. 

Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

Shakspeare. 
The  king 
Great  proffers  sends  of  pardon  and  of  grace. 
If  they  would  yield,  and  quietness  embrace.  Daniel- 
He  made  a  proffer  to  lay  down  his  commission  of 
command  in  the  army.  Clarendon. 

But  these,  nor  all  the  proffers  you  can  make. 
Are  worth  the  heifer  which  1  set  to  stake    Dryden, 
2.  Essay;  attempt. 

It  is  done  with  time,  and  by  little  and  little,  and 
with  many  essays  and  proffers-  Bacon. 

Pro'fferer,  prof'lur-iir.  n.  s.  [from  prof- 
fer.]   He  (hat  offers. 

Maids,  in  modesty,  say  no,  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  jjro^'rer  construe  ay. 

Shakspeare. 
He  who  always  refuses,  taxes  the  profferer  with 
indiscretion,  and  declares  his  assistance  needless. 

Collier. 

Puoft'cience,  pro-flsh'^ns.     ^  n.s.  [fi.,ni 

Pr.»fi'cik\cv.  pro-f  isii'en-s6.  3      firofcio 

Lat.]  Profit;  advancement  in  any  thing; 


improvement  gained.  It  is  applied  to 
intellectual  acquisition. 

Persons  of  riper  years,  who  flocked  into  the 
church  during  the  three  (irst  centuries,  were  obliged 
to  pass  through  instructions,  and  give  account  of 
their  proficiency.  ^^ddison, 

Some  reflecting  with  too  much  satisfaction  on 
their  own  proficiencies,  or  presuming  on  their  elec- 
tiou  by  God,  persuade  themselves  into  a  careless 
security.  Rogers. 

Prosi'cient,  pro-fish'^nt.  n.  s.  [profci- 
ens,  La:.]  One  who  has  made  advances 
in  any  study  or  business. 

I  am  so  good  a  proficient  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  that  1  can  drink  with  any  tinker  in  his  own 
language.  Shakspeare. 

1  am  disposed  to  receive  further  light  in  this  mat- 
ter, from  those  whom  it  will  be  no  disparagement 
for  much  greater  proficients  than  I  to  leain.    Boyle. 

Young  deathlings  were,  by  practice,  made 
Proficients  in  their  fathers'  trade.  Swift. 

Profi'cuous,    pro-fi'ku-t'is.    adj.   [frnfi' 
cuus,  Lat.]  Advantageous;  useful. 
It  is  very  projicuotis  to  take  a  good  large  dose. 

Harvey. 
To  future  times 
Proficmus,  such  a  race  of  men  produce, 
As  in  the  cause  of  virtue  firm,  may  fix 
Her  throne  inviolate.  Philips- 

Phofi'le,  pr6-leer."2  „_  ^  \profile,  Fr.] 
The  side  face;  half  face. 

The  painter  will  not  take  that  side  of  the  face, 
which  has  some  notorious  blemish  in  it;  bul  either 
draw  it  in  profile,  or  else  shadow  the  more  imper- 
fect side.  Dryden. 
Till  the  end  of  the  third  century,  1  have  not  seen 
a  Roman  emperor  drawn  with  a  full  face:  they  al- 
ways appear  in  profile,  which  gives  us  the  view  of  a 
head  veiy  majestic.                                     Mdison. 

PRO'FIT,  prof'fit.  n.  s.  {profit,  Fr.] 

1.  Gain;  pecuniary  advantage. 

Thou  must  know, 
'Tis  ilot  m^  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour. 

Shakspeare. 
He  thinks  it  highly  just,  that  all  rewards  of  trust, 
profit,  or  dignity   should   be  given  only  to  those, 
whose  principles  direct  them  to  preserve  the  con- 
stitution. Smft. 

2.  Advantage;  accession  of  good. 

What  profit  is  it  for  men  now  to  live  in  heaviness, 
and  after  death  to  look  for  punishment.'     2  Esdras. 

Wisdom  that  is  hn!,  and  treasure  that  is  hoarded 
up,  wh-dt  profit  is  in  them  both.'  Ecctesiasticvs. 

Say  not  what  /jro/i/ is  there  of  my  service;  and 
what  good  things  shall  I  have  hereafter.       Ecclus. 

The  king  did  not  love  the  barren  wars  with 
Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noise  of 
them.  Bacon. 

3.  Improvement;  advancement;  profici- 
ency. 

To  Pro'fit,  prof'fit.  v.  a.  {proffer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  benefit;  to  advantage. 

Whereto  might  the  strength  of  their  hands  profi 
me.'  Job. 

Let  it  profit  thee  to  have  heard, 
By  terrible  example,  the  reward 
Of  disobedience.  Milton. 

2.  To  imprtjve;  to  advance. 

'Tis  a  great  means  of  profiting  yourself,  to  copy 
diligently  excellent  pieces  and  beautiful  designs. 

Dryden. 
To  Pro'fit,  prof'fit.  v.  n. 

1.  To  gain  advantage. 

The  Romans,  though  possessed  of  their  ports,  did 
not  profit  much  by  trade.  Jlrhulhnot. 

2.  T'j make  improvennnt. 

Meditate  upon  these  things,  give  thyself  wholly 
to  them,  that  tliy  prcjUing  may  appear  to  all. 

1  Timothy. 
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She  ha»  profited  so  well  already  by  your  rounsel, 
that  she  can  say  her  lesson.  Dryden. 

".    To  be  of  use  or  advantage. 

Oft  times  oothing  profits  more, 
Than  self-esteem  grounded  on  just  aud  right. 

Milton. 

What  profited  thy  thoughts,  and  toils  and  cares. 

In  vigour  more  confirmM,  and  riper  years?     Prior. 

Pro'fitable,    prof'lit-a-bl.  adj.   [firofita- 

ble,  Fr.  from  firofitr^ 

1.  Gainful;  lucrative. 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh  taken  from  a  man, 
Is  not  so  estimable  or  profitable, 
As  flesh  of  muttons,  beet's,  or  goats.       Shakspeare. 

The  plantiug  of  hop-yaids,  sowing  of  wheat  and 
rape -seed,  are  fuuud  very  profiUd)le  {or  the  planters, 
in  places  apt  for  them,  and  consequently  profitable, 
for  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

2.  Useful;  advantageous. 

To  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  (bund.      Shaksp. 
Then  Judas,  thinking  indeed   that  tliey  would  be 
profitable  in  many  things,  granted  them  peace. 

2  Maccabees. 

What  was  so  profitable  to  the  empire,  became 

fatal  to  tlie  emperor.  drbuthnot. 

Pro'fitableness,   prof'fit-a-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 

[ironj  firojitable.'] 

1.  Gainfuluess. 

2.  Usefulness;  advantagcousness. 

We  will  now  briefly  take  notice  of  the  pro^(ai/e- 
ntss  of  plants  for  physick  and  food.  More. 

What  shall  be  the  just  portion  of  those,  whom 
neither  the  condescension  or  kindness,  nor  wounds 
and  sufferings  of  the  Sou  of  God  could  persuade, 
nor  yet  the  excellency,  easiness  and  profitableness 
of  his  commands  invite?  Calamy. 

Pro'fitablv,  prof'fit-a-bl^.  adv.  [from 
/irq/itadle.'J 

1.  Gainfully. 

2.  Advantageously;  usefully. 

You  have  had  many  opportunities  to  settle  this 
reflection,  and  have  j>ro^/a6/i/  employed  them. 

Wake. 

Pho'fitless,  prof'f  it-l^s.  adj.  [from  /iro- 
Jit.']  Void  of  gain  or  advantage.  Not 
used,  though  proper. 

We  must  not  think  the  Tark  is  so  unskilful. 
To  leave  that  latest,  which  concerns  him  fiist: 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  wage  a  danger  profilhss.  Shakspeare. 
PRO'FLIGATE,  piof  flegat.s'  adj.  [/iro- 
Jligatus,    Latin.]      Abandoned;    lost   to 
virtue  and  decency;  shameless. 

Time  sen-ibly  all  things  impairs; 
Our  fathei-s  have  been  worse  than  theirs, 
And  we  than  ours;  next  age  will  see 
A  race  more  profligate  than  we, 
With  all  the  pains  we  take,  have  skill  enough  to  be. 

Roscommon. 
How  far  have  we 
Prophan'd  thy  heav'nly  gift  of  poesy? 
Made  prostitute  and  profligate  the  muse, 
Debas'd  to  each  obscene  and  impious  use, 
Whose  harmony  was  first  ordain'd  above 
For  tongues  of  angels,  and  for  hymns  of  love. 

Lh-yden. 

Though  Phalaris  his  brazen  bull  were  there, 
And  he  would  dictate  what  he'd  have  you  swear, 
Be  not  -^o  profligate,  but  rather  chuse 
To  guard  your  honour,  and  your  life  to  lose. 

Dryden. 

Melancholy  objects  and  subjects  will,  at  times, 
impress  Uie  most  profligate  spirits.  Clarissa- 

Pro'fligate,  prof  fle-gat.'"  n.  s.  An  aban- 
doned, shameless  wretch. 

It  IS  pleasant  to  see  a  notorious  profligate  seized 
with  a  concern  for  his  religion,  aud  couvertiug  his 
spleea  into  zeal.  Addison. 


1  hare  heard  SiprofligaU  offer  much  stronger  ai- 
guments  against  paying  his  debts,  than  ever  he  was 
known  to  do  azainst  Christianity;  because  he  hap- 
pened to  be  closer  pressed  by  the  bailid  than  the 
parson.  *""i/' 

How  could  such  a  profligate  as  Antony,  or  a  boy 
of  eighteen,  like  Octavius,  ever  dare  to  dream  ol 
eivin»  the  law  to  such  an  empire  aud  people  ? 
^      =  Swift. 

To  Pro'fligate,  proffle-gat.  v.  a.  [pro- 
figo,  Latin.]  To  drive  away.  A  word 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  without  alte- 
ration of  the  sense,  but  not  used. 

Lavatories,  to  wash  the  temples,  hands,  wrists, 

and  jugulars,  do  potentlv  profligate  and  keep  ofi"  the 

venom.  '  Harcey. 

Pro'fligately,  proffld-gat-l^.  adv.  [from 

firojligatr.']    Shamel  ssiy. 

Most  profligately  false,  with  the  strongest  profes- 
sions of  sincerity.  Sieift. 
Pro'fligateness,  proffl^-gat-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  firofligate.']  The  quality  of  being 
profligate. 

Pro'fluexcf.,  pr6f'flu-dnse.  n.  s.  [from 
/irojluenr.']     Progress;  course. 

In  the  profliience  or  proceedings  of  their  fortunes, 
there  was  much  difference  between  them.    Wutton. 
PROTLUENT,pr6f'flu-ent."-a(//.[from 
/irojluens,  Lat.]    Flowing  forward. 
Teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd 
And  his  salvation;  them  who  shall  believe 
Baptizing  in  the  profluent  stream,  the  sign 
Of  washing  lliem  from  guilt  of  sin.  JtfUtoft. 

PROFO'UND,  pro-found'.  adj.{profond, 
Fr.  Jirofundus,  Lat.] 

1.  Deep;  descending  far  below  the  sur- 
face; low  with  respect  to  the  neighbour- 
ing places. 

All  else  deep  snow  and  ice, 
A  gulf  pro/oimif,  as  that  Serbonian  bog 
Betwixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old.       Milton. 

He  hath  hither  thrust  me  down 
Into  this  gloom  of  Tartarus  profound.  Milton. 

2.  Intellectually  deep;  not  obvious  to  the 
mind;  not  easily  fathomed  by  the  mind: 
as,  a  profound  treatise. 

3.  Lowly;  himible;  submiss;  submissive. 

What  words  wilt  thou  use  to  move  thy  God  to 
heai- thee?  what  humble  gestures?  what  ;wo/ und 
reverence?  Duppa. 

4.  Learned  beyond  the  com.mon  reach; 
knowing  to  the  bottom. 

Nor  orators  only  with  the  people,  but  even  the 
very  profounde.'it  disputers  in  all  faculties,  have 
hereby  often,  with  the  best  learned,  prevailed  most. 

,     Hooker. 

5.  Deep  in  contrivance. 

The  revoltei-s  are  profound  to  make  slaughter, 
though  I  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them.  Hosea. 

6.  Having  profound  or  hidden  qualities. 

Upon  tlie  corner  of  the  moon. 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound.        Shaksp. 

Profo'uxd,  pro-found',  n.  s. 

1 .  The  deep;  the  main;  the  sea. 

God,  in  the  fathomless  profound, 
Hath  all  his  choice  commanders  drown'd.    Sandys. 

Now  1  die  absent  in  the  ^Bst  prof^^und; 
And  me  without  myself  the  seas  have  Uiown'd. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  abyss. 

If  some  other  place  th'  ethereal  king 
Possesses  lately,  thither  to  arri\e, 
1  travel  this  ;wo/oimrf.  Milton. 

To  Profo'lnd,   pr6-f6und'.   v.  n.    [from 
the  noun.]     I'o  dive;  to  penetrate.     A 
barbarous  word. 
We  cannot  profound  into  the  hidden  things  of 


nature,  nor  see  the  first  sprirg?  that  set  the  rest 
a-gui,.g  GUnriili. 

Profo'undly,  pro-loiiiid'i^.  adv.  \i\\sm. 
firoJounUP^ 

1.  Dv;eply;  with  deep  concern. 

Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly'*  Sfuikspaare. 

The  virgin  stax-ted  at  hrr  father's  name, 
And  sigh'dp-o/ounJ/i/,  conscious  uf  the  shame. 

Dryden. 

2.  With  great  degrees  of  knowledge;  with 
deep  insight. 

The  most  profoundly  wise.  Drayton. 

Domeuichiuo  was  profundly  skili'd  in  all  the 
parts  of  painting,  but  wanting  genius,  he  had  less 
of  nobleness.  Dryd£n. 

Profo'undness,  pro-found'n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
prufou?id.^ 

1 .  Depth  of  place. 

2.  Depth  of  knowledge. 

Their  wits,  which  did  every  where  else  conque* 
hardness,  were  with/>ro/ou7idn«ss  nere  overmatched. 

Hooker. 

Profu'ndity,  pro-filnd'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
firofowid.']  Depth  of  place  or  know- 
ledge. 

The  other  turn'd 
Round  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure . 

Milton. 
PROFU'SE,pr6-fuse'.'>37  adj.  l/irofusus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Lavish;  too  liberal;  prodigal. 

In  profuse  governments  it  has  been  ever  observ- 
ed, that  the  people  from  bad  example  have  grown 
lazy  and  expensive,  the  court  has  become  luxurious 
and  mercenaiT,  and  the  camp  insolent  and  sedi- 
tious. Davenant. 

Oue  long  dead  has  a  due  proportion  of  praise;  in 
which,  whilst  he  lived,  his  friends  were  too  profuse, 
and  his  enemies  too  sparing.  ^iddison. 

2.  Overabounding;  exuberant. 

On  a  green  shady  bank  profuse  of  flow'rs, 
Pensive  I  sat.  Milton. 

Oh  liberty,  thou  goddess  heav'nly  brisrht, 
Profuse  of  bliss,  and  jnegnant  with  delight.  ..iddis. 
Profu'sely,  pr6-fuse'16.  adv.  [from  firo- 
fuse.'] 

1.  Lavishly;  prodigally. 

The  prince  of  poets,  who  before  us  went, 
Had  a  vast  income,  and  profusely  spent.         Harte. 

2.  With  exuberance. 

Then  spring  the  living  herbs  prof usely  wild. 

Thomson. 
Phofu'seness,  pro-fuse'n^s.  7z.  s.  [from 
/irofuse.']    Lavishness;  prodigality. 

One  of  a  mean  fortune  manages  his  sture  with 
extreme  pai-simony;  hut,  for  fear  of  running  into 
profvseness  never  arrives  to  the  magnificence  of 
living.  Dryden. 

Profuseness  of  doing  good,  a  soul  unsatisfied  with 
all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguished  desire  of 
doing  more  Dryden. 

Hospitality  sometimes  degenerates  into  profuse- 
ness, and  ends  in  madness  and  folly.         ^^tlerbury. 

Profu'sion,  pr6-fu'zh\ln.  n.  s.  f/irofusio, 
L.3.t.  profusion,  Fr.  from  firo/use  ] 

1.  Lavishness;  prcdigulity;  extravagance. 

What  meant  thy  pom|M>us  progress  through  the 
empire? 
Thy  vast  profusion  to  the  factious  nobles?       Rmce. 

2.  Lavisli  expense;  superfluous  efl"usion; 
waste. 

He  was  desirous  to  avoid  not  oa\y  profusion,  but 
the  least  effusion  of  chn-lian  blood.  Ha.icard. 

The  great  profusion  ami  cxpeiice 
Of  his  revenues  bred  him  much  offcuce.       DanitL 

3.  A''uii  'anco;  exvdi-  rat  plei.'.v. 

Trade  is  fitted  to  the  nature  of  our  country,  as  it 
abounds  with  a  great  profusion  of  commodiUt  s  of 
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its  own  growth,  vcr}'  convenient  for  other  cotintiies. 

Addison. 
The  raptur'd  eye, 
The  fair  profusion,  yellow  autumn  spies.   Thomson, 
fo  Pkog,  prog.  V.  n. 

1.  To  rob;  to  steal. 

2.  To  shift  meanly  for  provisions.  A  low 
word. 

She  went  out  progging  for  provisions  as  before. 

V  Estrange. 
PjioG,  prog.  72.  s.  [from  the  verb.]   Vic- 
tuals; provision  of  any  kind.  A  low  word. 

O  nephew!  your  grief  is  but  folly, 
In  town  you  may  find  better  prog.  Swift. 

Spouse  tuckt  up  doth  in  pattens  trudge  it, 
With  handkerchief  of  prog,  like  trull  with  budget; 
And  eat  by  turns  plumcake,  and  judge  it. 

Congreve. 
Progenera'tion,  pro-j^n-^r-i'shian.  n.  s. 
[pro'^enero,  Lat.]  The  act  of  beget- 
ting; propagation. 
Proge'nitor,  pro-j^n'it-iir.  n.  s.  \_proge- 
nitus,  Lat.]  A  forefather;  an  ancestor 
in  a  direct  line. 

Although  these  things  be  already  past  away  by 
hei'  progenitors^  former  grants  uuto  those  lords,  yet 
I  could  find  a  way  to  remedy  a  great  part  thereof. 

Spenser. 
Like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  p-og-ent/ors. 
Go  chearfully  together.  Shakspeare. 

All  generations  then  had  hither  come, 
From  ail  the  ends  of  th'  earth,  to  celebrate 
And  reverence  thee,  their  great  progenitor.  Milton. 
Power  by  right  of  fatherhood  is  not  possible  in 
any  one,  otherwise  than  as  Adam's  heir,  or  as  pro- 
genitor over  his  own  descendants.  Locke. 
The  principal  actors  in  Milton's  poem  are  not 
only  our  progenitors,  but  representatives,    ddiison. 
PRo'GEN'Y,pr6d'j6-ne.  n.  s.  Iprogenie,  old 
French;  progenies,  Latin.]    Offspring; 
race;  generation. 

The  sons  of  God  have  God's  own  natural  Son  as 
a  second  Adam  from  heaven,  whose  race  and  pro- 
geny they  are  by  spiritual  and  heavenly  birth. 

Hooker. 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain, 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings.     Shakspeare. 

By  promise  he  receives 
Gift  to  his  progeny  of  all  that  land.  Milton. 

The  base  degenerate  iron  offspring  ends; 
A  golelen  progeny  from  heaven  descends.     Di-yden. 

Thus  shall  wc  live  in  perfect  bliss,  and  see, 
Deathless  ourselves,  our  uum'rous  jjrogewy. 

Dryden . 
We  are  the  more  pleased  to  behold  the  throne 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  progeny,  when  we  con- 
sider the  virtues  of  those  Irom  whom  they  descend. 

Mdiso7i. 

Progno'sticable,  prog-nos't^-ka-bl.  adj. 
[from  prognosticate.^  Such  as  may  be 
foreknown  or  foretold. 

The  causes  of  this  inundation  cannot  be  regular, 
and  therefore  their  effects  not  prognosticable  like 
eclipses.  Brown. 

To  PROGNo'sTicATE,pr6g-n6s'te-kate.  v.  a. 
[from  progJiosiick.^  To  foretel;  to  fore- 
show. 

He  had  now  outlived  the  day,  which  bis  tutor 
Sandford  had  prognosticated  upon  his  nativity  he 
would  not  outlive.  Clarendon. 

Liiiskiird  in  schemes  by  planets  to  foreshow, 
1  neither  will,  nor  can  prognosticate, 
To  the  young  gaping  heir  his  father's  fate.  Dryden. 

PROG*fosriCA'TioN,  pr6«;-n6s-te.ki'shiin. 
71.  s.  [from  prognosncate.~\ 

1,  The  act  of  foreknowing  or  foreshow- 
ing- 
Raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the  hottest  day  prognostica- 


tion proclaims,  shall  he  be  set  against  a  brick  wall, 
the  sun  looking  with  a  southward  ey*-  upon  bim; 
where  be  is  to  behold  him,  with  flies  b  lot^  a  to  death. 

Shakspeare 
This  theory  of  the  earth  begins  'o  be  a  kind  of 
prophecy  or  progi^ostication  of  things  to  come,  as  it 
hath  been  hitherto  an  history  of  things  past. 

Burnet. 
2.  Foretoken. 

He  bid  him  farewell,  arming  himself  in  a  black 
armour,  as  a  badge  or  pog^nostica/io/i  of  his  mind. 

Sidney. 

If  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prognostication, 

I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear.  Shakspeare- 

Prognostic a'tor,   prog-nos'te-ka-tilr.'^i 

72.  s.  [from  firognosticate.~\    Foreteller; 

forcknower. 

That  astrologer  made  his  almanack  give  a  tolera- 
ble account  of  the  weather  by  a  direct  inversion 
of  the  common  prognoslicators,  to  let  his  belief  run 
counter  to  reports.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

PROGNO'STICK,  prog-nos'tik.  adj. 
^/irognostiquc,  Fr.  ^r^ayvw^'xe?.]  Fore- 
tokening disease  or  recovery;  foreshow- 
ing: as,  a  prognostick  symfitom. 

Progno'stick,  prog-nos'tlk.  n.  s.  [from 
the  adjective.] 

1.  The  skill  of  foretelling  diseases  or 
the  event  of  diseases.  This  is  a  galli- 
cism. 

Hippocrates'  prognostick  is  generally  true,  that 
it  is  very  hard  to  resolve  a  small  apoplexy. 

Arhuthnot. 

2.  A  prediction. 

Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verify'd  at  last.  Swift 

3.  A  token  forerunning. 

Whatsoever  you  are  or  shall  be,  has  been  but  an 
easy  prognostick  from  what  you  were.  South. 

Careful  observers     ~ 
By  sure  prognosticks  may  foretell  a  show'r.     Swift. 
PRO'GRESS,    prog'gr^s.'s:^  n.  s.    [/iro- 

gres,  Fr.  from  fir  ogres  sus,  Lat.] 
1.  Course;  procession;  passage. 
I  cannot  by  the  progress  of  the  stars. 
Give  guess  how  near  to  day.  Shakspeare. 

The  morn  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

The  sylphs  behold  it  kindling  as  it  flies, 
Andpleas'd  pursue  its  progress  through  the  skies. 

Pope. 
!.  Advancement;  motion  forward. 
Through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 
A  cold  and  drowsy  humour,  which  shall  seize 
Each  vital  spirit;  for  no  pulse  shall  keep 
His  nat'ral  progress,  but  surcease  to  beat.    Shaksp. 
This  motion  worketh  in  round  at  first,  which  way 
to  deliver  itself;  and  then   worketh   in  progress, 
where  it  findeth  the  deliverance  easiest.        Bacon- 
Oat  of  Ethiopia  beyond  Egypt  had  been  a  strange 
progress  for  ten  hundred  thousand  men.       Raleigh. 
Whosoever  understands  the  progress  and  revolu- 
tions of  nature,  will  see  that  neither  the  present 
form  of  the  earth,  nor  its  first  form,  were  perma- 
nent and  immutable.  Burnet. 
It  is  impossible  the  mind  should  ever  be  stopped 
in  its  progress  in  this  space.  Locke. 
The  bounds  of  all  body  we  have  no  difficulty  to 
arrive  at;  but  when  the  mind  is  there,  it  finds  no- 
thing to  binder  its  progress  in  the  endless  expansion. 

Locke. 
Perhaps  I  jud<^e  hastily,  there  being  several,  in 
whose  writings  I  have  made  veiy  little  progress. 

Swift. 
3.  Intellectual     improvement;    advance- 
ment in  knowledge;  proficience. 

Solon  the  wise  his  progress  never  ceas'd, 
But  still  his  learning  with  his  days  incrcas'd. 

Denham. 


It  is  str&nge,  that  men  should  not  have  made 
more;;  I  ogress  in  the  knowledge  of  these  things. 

Burnet. 

Several  defects  in  the  understanding  hinder  it  io 
its  progress  to  knowledge.  Locke. 

Others  despond  at  the  first  difficulty,  and  trn- 
elude,  that  making  any  progress  in  knowledge,  far- 
ther than  serves  their  ordinary  business,  is  above 
their  capacities.  Locke. 

You  perhaps  have  made  no  progress  in  the  most 
important  christian  virtues;  you  have  scarce  gone 
hsif  way  in  humility  and  charity.  /^jp_ 

4.  Removal  fr  iin  one  place  to  another. 

From  Egypt  arts  their  progress  made  to  Greece 
Wrapt  in  the  fable  of  the  golden  fleece.     Denliam. 

5.  A  journey  of  state;  a  circuit. 

He  gave  order,  that  there  should  be  nothing  in 
his  journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march,  but  rather 
like  unto  the  progress  of  a  king  in  full  peace. 

Bacon. 
O  may  I  live  to  hail  the  day. 
When  the  glad  nation  shall  survey 
Their  sov'reigU;  through  his  wide  command. 
Passing  in  progress  o'er  the  land,  Addison. 

'io  Pro'gress,  pr6-gr6s',  v.  n.  [/iro^re- 
dior,  Lat.]  To  move  forward;  to  pass. 
Not  used. 

Let  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew. 
That  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks.    Shaksp. 
Pkogre'ssion,  pro-giesh'un.  72.  s.  [pro- 
gression, French;  /irogressio,  Latin.] 

1.  Proportional  process;  regular  and  gra- 
dual advance. 

The  squares  of  the  diameters  of  these  rings,  made 
by  any  prismatick  colour,  were  in  arithmetical  pro- 
gressiori.  JVeioton. 

2.  Motion  forward. 

Those  worthies,  who  endeavour  the  advance- 
ment of  learning,  are  likely  to  find  a  clearer  pro- 
gression, when  so  many  rubs  are  levelled.     Brown. 

In  philosophical  enquiries,  the  order  of  nature 
should  govern,  which  in  all  progression  is  to  go  from 
the  place  one  is  then  in,  to  that  which  lies  next  to  it, 

Locke. 

3.  Course;  passage. 
He  hath  fram'd  a  letter,  which  accidentally,  or 

by  the  way  oi progression,  hath  miscarried. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Intellectual  advance. 

For  the  saving  the  long  progression  of  the  thoughts 
to  first  principles,  the  mind  should  provide  several 
intermediate  principles.  Locke. 

Progre'ssional,  pro-gr^sh'iin-al.  adj. 
[ivom  firogressio7i.~\  Such  as  are  in  a 
state  of  increase  or  advance. 

They  maintain  their  accomplished  ends,  and  re- 
lapse not  again  unto  their  progiessional  imperfec- 
tions. Brown. 
Progre'ssive,  pro-gr^s'slv.  adj.  [pro. 
gressif,  Fr.  from  progress.l^  Going  for- 
ward; advancing. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so,  as  they  may  be  still  prcgi-essive,  and  not  retro- 
grade. Bacon. 
In  progressive  motion,   the  arms  and  legs  move 
successively,  but  in  natation,  both  together  Brown. 

Their  course 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still.      Milton. 
The  progressive  motion  of  this  animal  is  made 
not  by  walking  but  by  leaping.  Ray. 

Ere  the  prop-es.'iive  course  of  restless  age 
Performs  three  thousand  times  its  annual  stage, 
May  not  our  pow'r  and  learning  be  supprest. 
And  arts  and  empire  learn  to  travel  west.'     Prior. 
Progre'ssively,     pr6-gr^s'siv-l^.     udv. 
[from  progressive.']     hy  gradual  steps 
or  regular  course. 

The  reason  why  they  fall  in  that  order,  from  the 
greatest  epactspog-i«5sife/t/to  the  least,  is,  because 
the  greatest  epacts  denote  a  greater  distance  of  the 
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moon  before  the  sun,  and  consequently  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  her  coiijuDCtioD.  Holdtr. 

PH(<(iRE'ssivENEss,  pro-gi^s'siv-nds.  n.  s. 
[tVoiii  /impressive. ~^  The  state  of  ad- 
vancincj. 

To  PKOHI'BIT,  pro-hib'it.  -v.  a.  Ifiro/ii- 
beoy  Lalin;  proliiber.,  French.] 

1.  To  forbid;  to  interdict  by  authority. 

She  would  not  let  them  know  of  his  close  lying 
in  that  prohibited  place,  because  they  would  be  of- 
fended. Sidney. 

The  weightiest,  which  it  did  command  them  are, 
to  us  in  the  gospel  prohibited.  Hooker. 

Moral  la>'  is  two-fold;  simply  moral,  or  moral 
only  by  some  external  constitution,  or  imposition  of 
God.  Divine  law,  simply  moral,  commandelh  or 
prohibiltlh  actions,  good  or  evil,  in  respect  of  their 
inward  nature  and  quality.  ifliite. 

2.  To  debar;  to  hinder. 

Gates  of  burning  adamant 
Barr'd  over  us,  prohibit  all  egress.  Milton. 

Pkohi'biter,  pro-hib'it-ur.  7i.  s.  [from 
firohibit.'^    Forbidder;  inlerdicter. 

Prohiui'tion,  pro-lie-bish'un.  n.  s.  \jiro- 
hibition,  French;  firohibitio.)  Latin;  from 
firo/iibit.^ 

1.  Forbiddance;  interdict;  act  of  forbid- 
ding. 

Might  there  not  be  some  other  mystery  in  this 
prohibition,  than  they  think  of?  Hooker. 

'Gainst  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibilion  so  divine. 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.  Shakspeare. 

He  bestowed  the  liberal  choice  of  all  things,  with 
one  only  prohibition  to  try  his  obedience.    RaUigh. 

Let  us  not  think  hard 
One  easy  prohibition,  who  enjoy 
Free  leave  so  large  to  all  things  else.  J^Iillon. 

The  law  of  God  in  the  ten  commandments  con- 
sists mostly  o( prohibitions;  thou  shall  not  do  such  a 
thing.  Tillotson. 

2.  A  writ  issued  by  one  court  to  stop  the 
proceeding  of  another. 

Prohi'bitory,  pr6-hib'b6-ti^r-e.ac(;.[from 
pro/iibii.j  Implying  prohibition;  forbid- 
ding. 

A  prohibition  will  lie  on  this  statute,  notwith- 
standing the  penalty  annexed;  because  it  has  words 
prohibitory,  as  well  as  a  penalty  annexed,    ^iytiffe. 

To  PROJE'CT,  pr6-jekl'.-'"2  ^,.  a.  [jiroji- 
cio,  lirojectusy  Latin.] 

1.  To  throw  out;  to  cast  forward. 

Th'  ascending  villas 
Projecf  long  shadows  o'er  the  crjstal  tide.       Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  a  form,  as  of  the  image 
thrown  on  a  mirror. 

DitTusive  of  tliemselves  where  e'er  they  pass, 
They  make  that  warmth  in  others  they  expect; 

Their  valour  works  like  bodies  on  a  glass. 
And  does  its  image  on  their  men  projects    Dryden. 

If  we  had  a  plan  of  the  naked  lines  of  longitude 
and  latitude,  projected  on  the  meridian,  a  learner 
might  more  speedily  advance  himself  in  the  know- 
ledge of  geogiaphy.  Watts. 

3.  l^/irojetcer,  Fr.]  To  scheme;  to  form  in 
the  mind;  to  contrive. 

It  ceases  to  be  counsel  to  compel  men  to  assent 
to  whatever  tumultuary  pations  shall  project. 

King  Charles. 
What  sit  we  then  projecting  peace  and  war? 

jyiilton. 
What  desire,  by  which  nature  projects  its  own 
pleasure  or  preservation,  can  be  gratified  by  another 
man's  personal  pursuit  of  his  own  vice?         South. 
To  Proje'ct,  pro-j^kt'.  v.  7i.  To  jut  out; 
to  shoot  forward;  to  shoot  beyond  some- 
thing next  it:  as,  the  cornice  projects 
Fro'ject.  pr6d'jekt.-'9a  "-  fi.s.  [firojet,  Fr. 
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from  the  verb.]     Scheme;  design;  con- 
trivance. 

It  is  a  discovering  the  longitude,  and  deserves  a 
much  higher  name  than  that  of  a  proj<:Ct.  dddison. 
In  the   various  projects  of  happiness  devised  by 
human  reason,  there  appealed  inconsistencies  not 
to  be  reconciled.  Rogers. 

Proje'ctile,  pro-j^k'til.  adj.  [Jirojectile, 
Fr.]  Impelled  forward. 

Good  blood  and  a  due  projectile  motion  or  circu- 
lation, aie  necessary  to  convert  the  aliment  into 
laudable  juices.  Jrbulhnot. 

Proje'ctile,  pro-jek'til.""  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  A  body  put  in  motion. 

Projectils  would  for  ever  move  on  in  the  same 
right  line,  did  not  the  air,  their  own  gi-avity,  or  the 
ruggedness  of  the  plane  stop  theii-  motion.   Cheyne. 

Proje'ction,  pro-jek'shiln.  n.  s.  [from 
/iroject.'^ 

1.  Tlie  act  of  shooting  forward. 

If  the  electrick  be  held  unto  the  light,  many  par- 
ticles will  be  discharged  from  it,  which  motion  is 
perfoi-med  by  the  breath  of  the  effluvium  issuing 
with  agility;  for  as  the  electi'ick  cooleth,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  atoms  ceaseth.  Brown. 

2.  [projection,  French.]  Plan;  delineation. 
See  To  Project. 

For  the  bulk  of  the  learners  of  astronomy,  that 
projection  of  the  stars  is  best,  which  includes  in  it 
all  the  stars  in  our  horizon,  reaching  to  the  38  1-2 
degree  of  the  southern  latitude.  Walls- 

3.  Scheme;  plan  of  action:  as,  a  projection 
oj" a  new  scheme. 

4.  [projection,  French.]  In  chymistiy,  an 
operation;  crisis  of  an  operation;  mo- 
ment of  transmutation. 

A  little  quantity  of  the  medicine  in  the  projection 
will  turn  a  sea  of  the  baser  metal  into  gold  by  mul- 
tiplying. Bacon. 
Proje'ctor,  pro-j^k'lir.  n.  s.  [from /jro- 
jec(.^ 

1.  One  who  forms  schemes  or  designs. 

The  following  comes  from  a  projector,  a  corres- 
pondent as  diverting  as  a  traveller;  his  subject  hav- 
ing the  same  grace  of  novelty  to  recommend  it. 

Mdison. 
Among  all  the  projectors  in  this  attempt,   none 
have  met  with  so  general  a  success,  as  they  who  ap- 
ply themselves  to  soften  the  rigour  of  tlie  precept. 

Rogers. 

2.  One  who  forms  wild  impracticable 
schemes. 

Chymists  and  other  projectors,  propose  to  them- 
selves things  utterly  impracticable.        VEstrange. 

Astrologers  that  future  fates  foreshew. 
Projectors,  quacks,  and  lawyers  not  a  few.      Pope. 

Proje'cture,  pro-jek'tshure.*''^  77..S.  [firo- 

jccture,  French;  projeccura,  Latin.]   A 

jutting  out. 

To  Proin,  pro^n.  v.  a.   [a   corruption  of 

prune.]  To  lop;  to  cut;  to  trim;  to  prune. 

I  sit  and  proin  my  wings 
After  flight,  and  put  new  stings 
To  my  shafts.  Ben  Jomon. 

The  country  husbandmen  will  not  give  the  ;)roin- 
ing  knife  to  a  young  plant,  as  not  able  to  admit  the 
scar.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Prol.\'te,  pio-lAte'.*9-  v.  a.  [prolatum, 
Latin.]  To  pronounce;  to  utter. 

The  pressures  of  war  have  somewhat  cowed  their 
spirits,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  querulous 
tone,  asif  still  complaining  and  crest-fallen.  Hoicei. 
Prolate,  pvoi'kle.^^- odj.  [prolutus,  Lat.] 
Extended  beyond  an  exact  round 
As  to  ^e  prolate  spheroidical  figure,  though  it  be 
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the  necessary  result  of  the  earth's  rotation  about  iis 
own  axe,  yet  it  is  also  very  convenient  for  us. 

Cheyne. 

Prola'tion,  pro-li'shiin.  n.  a.  [prolatus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Proimnciation;  utterance. 

Parrots,  having  been  used  to  be  fed  at  the  prola- 
/ion  of  certain  words,  may  al'tcrwards,  piouounce 
the  same.  Ray. 

2.  Delay;  act  of  deferring.         Jinsii'orth. 
Prolego'mena,   prol-ld'-gum'nie-na.^"  n. 

s.  \jf^oXiyii*.i^ot;  prolfgomenes,  French.] 
Previous  discourse;  introductory  obser- 
V  ilions. 
PROLE'PSIS,  pro-lep'sis.  n.  s.  [ttooAjji/-;?; 
prolepse,  French.] 

1.  A  form  of  rhetorick,  in  which  objec- 
tions are  anticipated. 

This  was  contained  in  my  prolepsis  or  prevention 
of  his  answer.  BranUiall  against  Hobbes. 

2.  An  errour  in  chronology  by  which 
events  are  dated  too  early. 

This  is  a  prolepsis  or  anachronism.        Theobald, 
Prole'ptical.    pro-lep'te-kal.  adj.  [from 
prolepsis.]    Previous;  antecedent. 

The  proleplical  notions  of  religion  cannot  be  so 
well  defended  by  the  professed  servants  of  the  altar. 

GlancUle. 
Prole'ptically,    pro-lep't^-kal-le.    adv. 
[from  prolepdcaL]  By  way  of  anticipa- 
tion. Clarissa. 
Proleta'riax,  pr6-le-ti'r6-an. ac/y.  ^lean; 
wretched;  vile;  vulgar. 

Like  speculators  should  foresee, 
From  phai-os  of  authority. 
Portended  mischiefs  farther  than 
how  proletarian  tything  men.  Hudibras. 

Prolifica'tion,  pro-lif-fe  ka'shiin.  n.  s. 
[proles  auil/acio,  Latin.]  Generation  of 
children. 

Their  fruits,  proceeding  from  simpler  i-oots,  are 
not  so  distinguishable  as  the  otispring  of  sensible 
creatui-es,  dmii  prolijications  descending  from  double 
origins.  Brown. 

PROLI'FICAL,  pro-lif'fe-kal.  )  adj. 

PROLl'FICK,  pr6.1if'fik.«''9  ^  [proli/t- 
que,  French;  proles  and /acfo.]  Fruit- 
ful; generative;  pregnant;  productive. 

Main  ocean  flow'd;  not  idle,  but  v.ith  warm 
Prolijick  humour  soft'ning  all  her  globe. 
Fermented  the  great  mother  to  conceive. 
Satiate  with  genial  moisture.  Milton. 

Eveiy  dispute  in  religion  grew  prolifical,  and  iu 
ventilating  one  question,  many  new  ones  were  start- 
ed. Decay  of  Piety. 

His  vital  pow'r  air,  earth  and  seas  supplies, 
And  breeds  whate'cr  is  bred  beneath  the  skies; 
For  every  kind,  by  thy  pro'ifick  might. 
Springs.  Dryden. 

All  dogs  are  of  one  species,  they  mingling  to- 
gether in  generation,  and  the  breed  of  such  mi.x- 
tures  being  jjro/i/icA;.  Ray. 

From  the  middle  of  the  world. 
The  sun's  prcUfick  rays  are  hni-rd; 
'Tis  from  that  seat  he  darts  those  beams, 
Which  quicken  earth  with  genial  flamo-!.       Pnor. 
Proli'fically,       pio-lif'fe-kal-^.       adv. 
from  firolifick.']  Fruitfully;  piegnantly. 
PROLl'X,   pro-iiks'.   adj.  [prulixe,    Fr. 

prolixjis,  Lat.] 
1.  Long;  tedious;  not  conci'^e. 

Accordins:  to  the  caution  we  have  been  so  prnVut 
in  giving,  if  we  liim  at  right  u;idciManding  the  true 
nature  of  it.  we  must  examine  what  apprehension 
mankind  make  of  it.  Digby, 

Should  1  at  large  repeat 
The  bead-roll  of  her  vicious  tricks, 
My  poem  would  be  too ^roiix.  Prioy. 
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2.  Of  long  duration.     This  is  a  very  rare 

seuse. 

If  Lie  appellant  appoints  a  term  too  prolix,  the 

jiulge  uiay  tlien  ussigu  a  conipelenl  term.     <^^yliffe 

PuoLi'xious,     pio-iik'bli-iis.     adj.     [liom 

firolU.]     DiUitory;    tedious.     A    word 

of  Shakspeare's  coiiiinii;. 

Lay  by  all  nicety  and  jyrolixious  Lliishes.   Shaks. 

PROLr'xiXY,  pi-6-iiks'^-t6.  n   s.  \Jirolix'Ur^ 

French;    from   [irolix^      Tediousuess; 

tiresome  leiisajth;   want  of  brevity. 

It  is  true,  without  any  slips  o[ prolixity,  or  cross- 
ing the  plain  highway  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antho- 
nio  hath  lost  a  ship.  tHiaiispcare. 

in  some  other  passages,  1  may  have,  to  shunprn- 
lixity,  unawares  sljpt  into  the  contrary  extreme. 

Boyk 

Elaborate  and  studied  prolixity  in  proving  s.ich 

points  as  nobody  calls  in  question.  Watirland. 

Ph  iLi'xLY,  pio-iiks'le.ac/u,  [ironi  prolijc.] 

Al  gieat  leii;:th;  tediously. 

On  these  prolixly  thankful  she  enlarg'd.  Dryden. 

Pkoli  X->kss,  pio-liks'nes.  ?i.  s.  \_irom  pro- 
lix  J    reriiousne&'j. 

PROLOCUTOR,  pr61-l6-ku'ti!ir.6"3  „.  ^r. 
fLitm.]  Tlie  foreman;  the  speaker  .of 
a  convocation. 

The  convocation  the  queen  prorogued,  though  at 
tbe  expence  of  Dr.  Atierbury's  displeasure,  who 
was  design'd  their  prolocutor.  Swift. 

PuoLocu'TORsHir,  pr6i-l6- k u'tfir-ship.  n. 
s.  [from  prolocutor.^  The  office  or  dig- 
nity of  prolocutor. 

Pro'logue.  prol'!6g.338  fi32;2.  s.  [yr^eXoy®^; 
prol  jgue,  Fr.  protoffus^  Lat.] 

1.  Preface;  introduction  to  any  discourse 
or  performance. 

Come,  sit,  and  a  song. 
— Shall  we  clap  into  't  roundly,  without  hawking  or 
spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are  the 
only  prologues  to  a  bad  voice .^  Skakspeare. 

In  her  face  excuse 
Came  prologue,  and  apology  too  prompt.     Milton. 

2.  Something  spoken  before  tue  entrance 
of  the  actors  of  a  play 

If  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy, 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play. 

Kjltakspeare. 
The  peaking  cornuto  comes  m  the  instant,  after 
we  had  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy.   Uliaksp. 
To  Pro'loguk,  prol  tog.  v.   a.  [from  tne 
'    noun.]    i  o  introduce  with  a  formal  pre- 
face. 
He  his  special  nothing  ever  pro/o^ues.     Shaksp 

To  PROLO'NG,  pro-long',  v.  a.  Ifiro- 
longer,  Freucii;  firo  anti  longus.,  Latin.] 

1.  To  lengthen  out;  to  contiimc;  to  draw 

out. 

Henceforth  1  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolotig 
Life  much.  Milton. 

Th'  unhappy  queen  with  talkproiong'd  the  night. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  put  off  to  a  distant  lime. 

fo-'norrovv  in  my  judgment  is  too  sudden; 
For  i  myself  am  not  so  well  provided, 
As  else  1  wouJ  I  be  were  the  i\ay  prolonged.  Shaksp 
Prulonga'tion,  pi  6l-l6ng  i^i'slivln.^'^"  n.s. 

\_/irolonga.ion,  Fr   I'iom  prolong.^ 
\.  The  act  of  lengl:ifnini>;. 

Nourishment  in  living  creatures  is  for  the  pro- 
longal  io . .  of  I ,  fe .  Bacon. 

'2.  D  J  ,y  to  I  longer  time 

This  ambassage  concerned  only  th*  prolongation 
of  days  for  payment  of  monies-  Bacon. 


Prolu'sion,  pro-lu'zhiin.  7i.  s.  [prolusio, 
Lat.]  Entertainmenis;  performance  of 
diversion. 

It  is  memorable,  which  Famianus  Strada  in  the 
first  book  of  his  academical  prolusions,  relates  of 
Suarez.  Hakewill 

Pro'minknck.  prom'tp^-nfinse.  )        n.  s 
Pro'minency,  prom'm^-n^n-sd.  ^       '[pro- 
7nincntia,  Lat  from  proininent.'^     Pio- 
tui)'  lance;  cxtat  t  pnit. 

It  shows  the  nose  and  eyebrows,  with  the  promi- 
nencies and  fallings  in  of  the  features.        Mdiso^i. 

PHO'MLSENT,  prom'me-n^nt.  adj 
yirorninens,  Latin.]  Standing  out  be- 
yond tiie  other  part;  protuberant;  ex- 
tant. 

Whales  are  described  with  two  prpmirunt  spouts 
on  their  heads,  wliereas  they  have  but  one  in  the 
forehead  terminating  over  the  windpipe.       Broiun. 

She  has  her  eyes  sopromijient,  and  placed  so  that 
she  can  see  better  behind  her  than  before  her. 

More. 

Two  goodly  bowls  of  massy  silver, 
With  figures /Homin««f  and  richly  wrought.  Dryd. 

Some  have  their  eyes  stand  so  prominent,  as  the 
hare,  that  they  can  see  as  well  behind  as  before 
them.  Ray. 

PROMFSCUOUS,  pro-mis'ku-iis.  adj. 
\_promiscuus.,  Lat.]  Mnigled;  confused; 
undistinguished. 

Glory  he  requires,  and  glory  he  receives, 
Promiscuous  from  all  nations.  Milton. 

Promiscuous  love  by  marriage  wasrestrain'd. 

Roscommon. 
In  rush'd  at  once  a  rude  promiscuous  crowd; 
The  guards,  and  then  each  other  overbear, 

And  in  a  moment  throng  the  theatre       Dryden. 
No  man,  that  considers  the  promiscuous  dispen- 
sations of  God's  providence  in  this  world,  can  think 
it  unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  after  this  life  good 
men  shall  be  rewarded,  and  sinners  punished. 

Tiltotson. 

The  e.arth  was  formed  out  of  that  promiscuous 

mass  of  sand,  earth,  shells  subsiding  from  the  water 

Woodivard. 
Clubs,  diamonds,  hearts,  in  wild  disorder  seen, 
W  ith  throngs  promiscuous  stiow  the  level  green 

Pope. 

A  wild,  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 

shoot.  Pope 

Promi'scuously,  pr6-mis'ku-ils-I^.  adv. 
[from  promiscuous.']  With  confUsed 
mixture;  indiscriminately. 

We  beheld  where  once  stood  Ilium,  called  Troy, 
piomiscuously  of  Tros.  Sandys. 

That  generation,  as  the  sacred  writer  modestly 
expresses  it,  married  and  gave  in  marriage  without 
discretion  or  decency,  but  promiscuously,  and  with 
no  better  a  guide  than  the  impulses  of  a  brutal  ap- 
petite. Woodward, 

Here  might  you  see 
Barons  and  peasants  on  th'  embattled  field, 
In  one  huge  heap,  promiscuously  amast.      Philips. 

Unaw'd  by  precepts  human  or  divine, 
Like  birds  and  beasts  prwniscwom/iy  they  join.  Pope. 

PRO'MISE,  protii'miz.  n.  s.\_promissum, 

Lat.  promise.,  firomesse.,  Fr.] 
1 .  Declaration  of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

1  eat  the  air,  promise  cramm'd;  you  cannot  feed 
capons  so.  Shakypeare. 

His  pi-omises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
But  bis  performance,  as  he  now  is,  nothing. 

Shakspeare 
O  Lord,  let  thy  promise  unto  David  be  establish- 
ed. 1  Chronicles- 
Doty  still  preceded  p-omise,  and  strict  endeavour 
only  founded  comfort.  Fell. 


Behold,  she  said,  pcrfurm'd  in  ev'iy  part. 
My  promise  made,  and  Vulcan's  labourM  art. 

Dryden. 

Let  any  man  consider,  how  many  sorro'vs  he 
would  have  escaped  had  God  called  him  to  his  rest, 
and  then  say  whether  the  promise  to  deliver  the  just 
from  the  evils  to  come  ought  not  to  be  made  our 
daily  prayer.  Wuke. 

More  than  wise  men,  when  the  war  began,  could 
promise  to  themselves  in  flieir  most  sanguine  hopes, 

Davenant. 

2.  Perforinance  of  promise;  gram  of  the 
thing  promised. 

Now  aie  they  ready,  looking  for  a  promise  from 
thee.  ^cts. 

3.  Hopes;  expectation. 

Your  young  prince  Mamillius  is  a  gentleman  of 
Ae  greatest  promise.  Shakspeare. 

To  Pro'mise,  prom'niiz.  v.  a.  [prom  ttre^ 
French;  promltto.,  Latin.]  To  make  de- 
claration of  some  benefit  to  be  con- 
ferred. 

V\  hile  they  pronme  them  liberty,  they  them- 
selves are  the  servants  of  corruption.  2  Peter. 
I  could  not  expect  such  an  eflcct  as  I   found, 
which  seldom  reaches  to  the  degree  that  is  promiitd 
by  the  prescribcrs  of  any  remedies  Temple, 
To  Pro'misk,  piom'uiiz   v.  n. 
1.  'I  o  assure  oof  by  a  promise. 

Promising  is  the  very  air  o'  th'  time:  it  opens 
the  eyes  of  exjiectation:  performance  is  ever  the 
duller  for  his  act.  Shakspiare. 

1  dare  promise  for  this  play,  that  in  the  ruugl-ncss 
of  the  numbers,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see 
somewhat  more  masterly  than  any  of  my  former 
tragedies.  DryO.en. 

As  he  promised  in  the  law,  he  will  shoitly  have 
mercy,  and  gather  us  together.  2  .Maccubies. 

All  the  pleasure  we  i  an  take,  when  >ve  meet  lliese 
promising  sparks,  is  in  the  disaj)pointnieut.   Frllon. 
She    brib'd   my  stay,  with   more  than    human 
charms ; 
Nay  promised,  vainly  p-omis^d,  to  bestow 
Immortal  life.  Pope. 

2    It  is  u.-ied  of  assurance,  even  cf  ill. 
Will  not  t''e  lailies  be  afraid  of  the  lion.' 
— I  fear  i(.  I  promise  you.  Shakspeare. 

Pro'misebkeach,  prom'miz-br^tsh.  n.  s. 
[breach  and  promise.]  Violation  of  pro- 
mise.  Ni)t  HI  use. 

Criminal  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  ol' promlsebreach.     Shaksp. 
Pro'misebreaker,  pi6m'm)z-bri-k6r-  n. 
s.    [pro?nise   and   brea/c.']     Violater  of 
promises. 

He's  an  hourly  pjwniseJreafeer,  the  owner  of  no 
one  good  quality  worthy  your  eniertainment. 

Shakspeare, 
Pro'miseu,    pr6m'!)riz-iir.93  n.    s.    [from 
firo?nise.]  One  wiio  promises. 
Who  let  this  p-omiser  in.'  did  you,  good  Dili- 
gence.' 
Give  him  his  bribe  again.  Ben  Jonson. 

Feai  's  a  large  promiser;  who  subject  live 
To  that  base  passion,  know  not  what  they  give. 

Dryden. 
Pro'missory,  pr6m'mis-sfir-i.*"ac//.  [pro- 
missorius,,  Latin.]     Containintc   profes- 
sion of  some  bent  fit  to  be  conferred. 

As  the  preceptive  part  enjoins  the  most  exact  vir- 
tue, so  is  it  most  advantageously  enforced  by  the 
promissory,  which  is  most  exquisitely  adapted  to  the 
same  end.  Decay  of  Piety- 

Tiie  promissory  lyes  of  great  men  are  kiiown  by 
shouldering,  hugging,  squeezing,  smiling,  and  bow- 
ing. Arbuthnot. 
Pro'missorily,  pr6m'mis-siir-6-ld.  adv. 
[from  projnissory.]  By  way  of  promise. 
Nor  was  he  obliged  by  oath  to  a  strict  observation 
of  that  which  promissorily  was  uolawful-      £r<mMi 
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I'KO  MONT,  pr nn'niunt.  7    n.  s. 

Pro'montory,  pr6in'mim-tiir-e.°^'  ^  f/iro- 
montoire,  FvcnLh;  firomonforium,  Latin; 
Proinont  I  have  observed  only  in  Suck- 
ling.'] A  headland;  a  cape;  high  land 
jutting  into  the  sea 
The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  great  pi-mnoiUory. 

Mhot. 
Like  one  that  stands  upon  ai  promonlory. 
And  spies  a  far-off  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Shakspeare. 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory, 
With  trees  upon  it,  nod  unto  the  world, 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air  Shakspeare. 

The  waving  •^ea  can  with  each  flood 
Bathe  some  high  promnnt.  Suckling. 

They,  on  their  heads, 
Main  promontorits  flung,  wliich  in  the  air 
Came   shadowing,    and   oppress'd   whole    legions 
arm'd.  .yiillon. 

Every  gust  of  rugged  winds, 
That  blows  from  off  each  beaked  promontory. 

Milton. 
If  you  drink  tea  upon  a  proinontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  it  is  preferable  to  an  assembly.  Pope. 
To  PRvJMv)'rE,    pi-6-m6te'.   v.  a.  \_/iro- 
moveo,  /irortijlus,  Latin. J 

1.  To  forvvai'd;  to  advance. 

Nest  to  religion,  let  your  care  be  to  promote  jus- 
tice. Bacon. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found. 
Than  good  »vorks  in  her  husband  to  promote.   Mill. 

He  that  talks  deceitfully  for  truth,  must  hurt  it 
more  by  his  example,  than  he  promotes  it  by  his  ar- 
guments. ^iltt}-1)ury. 

Frictions  of  the  extreme  parts  promote  the  tlux  of 
the  juices  in  the  joints.  .irbulhnot. 

2.  \^/irot7iouvoir,  Fr.j  To  elevate;  to  exalt; 
to  prefer. 

I  will  promote  thee  unto  very  great  honour. 

.^^umbers. 

Shall  I  leave  my  fatness  wherewith  they  honour 

God  and  man,  and  go  to  be  ^romo/ed  over  the  trees? 

Judges. 
Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me  ?  Milton. 

Promo'ter,  pro-mote'ur.  n.  s.  ^/n-omoteur, 
French;  trom  promote.] 

1.  Advancer;  forwarder;  encourager. 

Knowledge  hath  received  little  improvement 
from  the  endeavours  of  many  pretending  promoters. 

Glanville  ■ 

Our  Saviour  makes  this  return,  fit  to  be  engraven 
in  the  hearts  of  all  promoters  of  charity;  verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  inasmuch  as  you  have  done  it  unto  one 
of  the  least  of  these  my  brethreu,  ye  have  done  it 
unto  me.  milterbury. 

2.  Informer;  makebate.    An  obsolete  use. 

His  eies  be  promoters,  some  trespass  to  spic. 

Tusser. 
Informers  and  promoters  oppress  and  ruin  the 
estates  of  many  of  his  best  subjects.  Drummoml. 
Pro-Mo'tion,  pro-mo'shiin.  n.  s.  \^firomo- 
tion,  Fr.  from  /iromote.]  Advancement; 
encouragement;  exaltation  to  some  new 
honour  or  rank;  preferment. 

.Many  fair  promotions 
Are  daily  given  to  ennoble  those, 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  no- 
ble. Shakspi'are. 
The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Canterbury, 
Who  holds  his  state  at  door  'mongsl  pursuivants. 

Shukspeare. 
My  rising  is  thy  fall, 
And  my  promotion  will  be  thy  destruction.  Milton. 

Thou  yotmgcst  virgin-daughter  of  the  skies 
Made  in  the  last  jn-omction  of  the  blest; 
Whose  palms  nc\t  pluck'd  from  paradise, 

spreading  branches  more  sublimely  rise.  Dryden. 
Pko.mo'vf,  pn!»-m6(iv'.   t-.  a.   [/iromo- 
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x'f'&,  Latin;  promouvoir,  French.]  To 
forwaid;  to  advance;  to  promote.  Lit- 
tle used. 

Never  yet  was  honest  man. 
That  ever  drove  the  trade  of  love; 

It  is  impossible,  nor  can 
Integrity  our  ends  promote.  Suckling. 

Making  useless  offers,  but  promoving  nothing. 

fell. 

PROMPT,   pr6mt.*»2   adj.    [prompt,   Fr. 

promptusy  Latin.] 

1.  Quick;  ready;  acute;  easy. 

^'ery  discerning  and  prompt  in  giving  orders,  as 
occasions  required.  Clarendon. 

Prompt  eloquence 
Flow'd  from  their  lips,  in  prose  or  numerous  verse. 

Milton. 
To  the  stern  sanction  of  th'  offended  sk-y. 
My  prompt  obedience  bows.  Pupe. 

2.  Quick;  petulant. 

I  was  too  hasty  to  condemn  unheard; 
And  you,  perhaps,  too  prompt  in  your  replies. 

Dryden. 

3.  Ready  without  hesitation;   wanting  no 
new  motive. 

Tell  him,  I'm  p-ompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at  's  feet,  and  there  to  kneel. 

Sluiksp. 
The  brazen  age, 
A  warlike  offspring,  prompt  to  bloody  rage.  Dryden. 

Still  arose  some  rebel  slave, 
Prompter  to  sink  the  state,  than  he  to  save.    Prior. 

4.  Ready;    told   down:    as,    prompt  pay- 
ment, 

5.  Easy;  unobstructed. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt,  both  from  without  and  from 
within.  Wotton, 

To  Prompt,  promt,  v.  a.  [firontare,  Ital.] 

1.  To  assist  by  private  instruction;  to  help 
at  a  loss. 

Sitting  in  some  place,  where  no  man  shall  prompt 
him,  let  the  child  translate  his  lesson.         ^ischam. 

You've  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  th'  life. 
— Come,  come,  we'll  prompt  you.  Shaksp. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  ))ro?jipf  mine  ear, 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  well  practis'd  wise  directions.         Shaksp. 

None  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and 
instruct  tills  stage  play,  as  she  could  Bacon. 

He  needed  not  one  to  prompt  him,  because  he 
could  say  the  prayers  by  heart.  Stillingfeet. 

2.  To  dictate. 

Eveiy  one  some  time  or  other  dreams  he  is  read- 
ing books,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts  so 
readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  on.  ^iddison. 

Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whisp'ring  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 

Pope. 

3.  To  incite;  to  instigate. 

The  Volsciaus  stand 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  's  again.  Sliaks}). 

Speak  not  by  th'  matter 
Which  you  heart  prompts  you  to,  but  with  such 

woi'ds 
But  rooted  in  your  tong^te.  Shaksp. 

If  they  prompt  us  to  anger,  their  design  makes 
use  of  it  to  a  further  end,  that  the  mind  being  thus 
disquieted,  may  not  be  easily  composed  to  prayer. 

Duppa. 

Rage /)ro)w;)/e(i  them  at  length,  and  found  thtui 

arms.  Mitten 

Kind  occasion  prompts  their  warm  desires.  Pope. 

4.  To  remind. 

The  inconcealabie  imperfections  of  ourselves  will 
hourly  prompt  us  of  our  corruption,  and  loudly  tell 
us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Ik-oxcn. 
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Pro'mpter,     prom'ttir.-''     ''■     s.     [from 

prompt.] 

i.  One  who  helps  a  public k  speaker,  by 
suggesting  tlie  word  to  iiim  when  he 
falters. 

U'ere  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  shoiHd  hare  known  it 
Without  a  prompter.  Shaksp 

In  fii.rid  impotence  he  speaks. 
And  as  the  prompter  brealLes,  the  puppet  squeak? 

Pope 
2.  An  admonisher;  a  reniinder. 

We  understand  our  duty  without  a  teacher,  and 
acquit  ourselves  as  we  ought  lo  do,  without  .h  i^omp- 
ter.  L'Esirange. 

Pro'.mptitude, pr6m't(i-tu:!e  n.s.[_prjinp- 
titucie, Fr.  from  prom  pi  us,  L:iK.]   Readi- 
ness; quickness. 
Pro'mptly,  promt'le.  adv.  [from  prompt,] 
Readily;  quickly;  expeditiously. 

He  that  does  bis  merchandise  chearfully,  pj'ompN 
ly,  and  readily,  and  the  works  of  religion  slowly,  it 
is  a  sign  that  his  heart  is  not  right  with  G'xI. 

Taylor. 
Pro'mptxess,  promt'n^s  n.  s,  [from 
promfit.]  Readiness;  quickness;  alacrity. 
Had  not  this  stop  been  given  him  by  that  acci- 
dental sickness,  his  great  courage  ami  prompt'.ess  o\' 
mind  would  have  carried  him  directly  forward  to 
the  enemy,  till  he  had  met  him  in  the  open  plains 
of  Persia.  Sculk. 

Firm  and  rigid  muscles,  strong  pulse,  activity, 
and  promptness  in  animal  actions,  are  signs  of  slront; 
fibres.  Arhxdhnot. 

Pro'mptuary,  prom'tshu-a-ri.  n.  a. 
[promptuaire,  French;  proinpi^iarium, 
Latin.]  A  storehouse;  a  repository;  a 
magazine. 

This  stratum  is  still  expanded  at  top,  serving  as 
the  seminai'y  or  promplwtry,  that  furnisheth  forth 
matter  for  the  formation  of  animal  and  vegetable 
bodies.  Woodward. 

Pro'mptuke,  pr6m'tshure.*s3  „,  s.  [from 
pro:.ipt.]  Suggestion;  motion  given  by 
another;  instigation.     Not  used. 

Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood: 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour. 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he'd  yield  them  up. 

SItakspearf . 

To  PROMU'LGATE,  pr6-murg4ie.  t'.  a. 
[promu/g-o,  Lat.]  To  publish;  lo  make 
known  by  open  declaration. 

Those  albeit  I  know  he  nothing  so  much  hateth 

as  to  promulgate,  yet  1  hope  tbat  this  w  ill  occasion 

him  to  put  forth  divers  other  goodly  works.  Spenser. 

Those,  to  whom  he  entrusted  the  promulgating 

of  the  gospel,  had  far  different  instructions. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  certain  laws,  by  virtue  of  any  sanction  they 

receive  from  the  promi.'/^o!ei/will  of  the  legislature, 

reach  not  a  stranger,  if  by  (he  law  of  liUture  every 

man  hath  not  a  power  to  punish  offence;  ugaiiibi  it. 

Locke. 
Promulga'tiox,    prom-ul-ga'shdn.   v.   s. 
[prom.ulgatio,  Latin;  from  promulgate.] 
Publication;  open  'exhibition. 

The  stream  and  current  of  this  rule  hath  gone  as 
far,  it  hatli  continued  as  long  as  the  very  ;)roi?ii  J^^'o- 
/ioii  of  the  gospel.  Hooker. 

E.\lernal  promulgation,  or  speaking  thereof,  did 
not  alter  the  same,  in  respect  of  the  i^.^^rLld  ll.-m  or 
quality.  JVkiti. 

The  very  promulgation  of  the  punishment  will  he 
pait  of  the  punishment,  and  anticipate  the  execu- 
tion. Stutli- 
Promvlga'tor,  prum-ul-g^'tv'ir.  n. 
[from  promulgate.]  Publisher;  open 
teacher. 
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How  groundless  a  calumny  this  is,  appears  from 
the  sanctity  of  the  christian  religion,  which  excludes 
fraud  and  falsehood;  so  also  from  the  designments 
and  aims  of  its  first  prouiuLgators.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  FROMU'LGt:,  pro-mulje'.  v.  a.  [from 
promulgo,  Latin.j  To  promulgate;  to 
publish;  td  teach  openly. 

The  chief  design  of  them  is,  to  establish  the  truth 

of  a  new  revelation  in  those  countries,  where  it  is 

first  promuiged  and  propagated.  Jillerhxiry- 

Promij'lger,   pioiuui'jur.'*'*   n.  s,   [trom 

pro?nu/ge.']    Publisher;  promulgator. 

The  promulgers  of  our  religion,  Jesns  Christ  and 
his  apostles,  raised  men  and  women  from  the  dead, 
not  once  only,  but  often.  Jlllerbury. 

Prona'tok,  pro-ni'tijr.   n.  s.   In  anatomy, 
a  muscle  of  the  radius,  of  which  there 
are  two,  that  help  to  turn  the  palm  down- 
ward. Diet. 
PRONE,  prone,  adj.  \^p7-onus,  Lat.] 

1.  Bending  downward;  not  erect. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  not  prone, 
And  brute  as  other  creatures,  but  indu'd 
With  sanctity  of  reason,  miglit  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene 
Govern  the  rest.  *'Milton. 

2.  Lying  with  the  face  downward:  con- 
trary to  supitie. 

Upon  these  three  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 
spine  can  only  be  at  riglit  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect.       Brotcn. 

3.  Precipitous;    headlong;    going   down- 
ward. 

Down  thither  prone  in  flight 
He  speeds,  and  through  the  vast  ethereal  sky 
Sails  between  worlds.  Milton. 

4.  Declivous;  sloping. 

Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent,  a  p-one  and  sinking  land; 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  wise  director's  providential  care?         Blackmcre. 

5.  Inclined;  propense;   disposed.     It  has 
commonly  an  ill  sense. 

The  labour  of  doing  good,  with  the  pleasure  aris- 
ing from  the  contrary,  doth  make  men  for  the  most 
part  slower  to  the  one  and  proner  to  the  other,  than 
that  duty,  prescribed  them  by  law,  can  prevail  suf- 
ficiently with  them.  Hooker. 

Those  who  are  ready  to  confess  him  in  judgment 
and  profession,  are  very  p-orie  to  deny  him  in  their 
doings.  South. 

If  we  are  prone  to  sedition,  and  delight  in  change, 
there  is  no  cure  more  proper  than  trade,  which  sup- 
plies business  to  the  active,  and  wealth  to  the  indi- 
gent. Mdison. 

Still  prone  to  change,  though  still  the  slaves  of 

state.  Pope, 

Pro'neness,  prone'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  prone.'] 

1.  The  state  of  bending  downward;   not 
erectness. 

If  erectness  be  taken,  as  it  is  largely  opposed  un- 
to proneness,  or  the  posture  of  animals  looking  down- 
wards, carrying  their  venters,  or  opposite  part  to 
the  spine,  uiieclly  towards  the  earth,  it  may  admit 
of  question.  Broion. 

2.  The  state  of  lying  with  the  face  down- 
ward; not  supineness. 

3.  Descent;  declivity. 

4.  Inclination;  propension;  disposition  to 

ill. 

The  holy  spirit  saw  that  mankind  is  unto  virtue 
hardly  drawn,  and  that  righteousness  is  the  less  ac- 
counted of,  by  reason  of  the  proneness  of  our  affec- 
tions to  that  which  delighteth.  Hooker. 

The  sou!  being  first  from  nothing  brought, 
Wlien  God's  grace  fiils  her,  doth  to  nothing  fall; 

And  this  declining  proneness  unto  nought, 
Is  ev'n  that  sin  that  we  are  bom  withal.        Davies. 

He  instituted  this  worship,  because  of  the  carna- 


lity of  their  heaits,  and  the  proneness  of  the  people 
to  idolatry.  Tillotson- 

The  proneness  of  good  men  to  commiserate  want, 
in  whatsoever  shape  it  appeai-s.  ^Iterbury. 

How  great  is  the  jrroneness  of  our  nature,  to  com- 
ply with  this  temptation!  Rogers. 
Prong,  prong,  n.  s.  [prong-hen,  Dutch,  to 
squeeze.   Minsheiv.]     A  fork. 

The  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it  into 
little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and  hang 
it  in  a  furnace.  Sandys. 

VVhacum  his  sea-coal  prong  threw  by, 
And  basely  turn'd  his  back  to  fly.  Hudibras. 

Be  mindful 
With  iron  teeth  of  rakes  and  prongs  to  move 
The  crusted  eajth.  Dryden. 

Pro'nity,  pro'ne-te.   n.  s.   [from  prone.] 
Proneness.     Not  used. 

Of  this  mechanick  pronity,  I  do  not  see  any  good 

tendency.  More. 

Pronou'n,  pr6'n6un."i3  „,  g.  [pronom,  Fr. 

pronomen,  Latin^.]    A  word  that  is  used 

instead  of  the  proper  name. 

I,  thou,  he;  we,  ye,  they,  are  names  given  toper- 
sons,  and  used  instead  of  their  proper  names,  from 
whence  they  had  the  name  of  pronouns,  as  though 
they  were  not  nouns  themselves,  but  used  instead  of 
nouns.  Clarke. 

To   PRONOU'NCE,  pro-nounse'.  v.  a. 

[firononcer,  Fr.  pronuncio,  Lat.] 
i.  To  speak;  to  utter. 

He  pronounced  all  these  words  unto  me  with  his 
mouth.  Jtremiah. 

2.  To  utter  solemnly;  to  utter  confidently. 

She 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her.  Sliakspeare. 

I  have  pronounced  the  word,  saith  the  Lord. 

Jeremiah. 
So  was  his  will 
Pronounced  among  the  gods.  Milton. 

Sternly  he  pronounced  the  rigid  interdiction. 

Milton. 

Absalom  pronouric''d  a  sentence  of  death  against 

his  brother.  Locke. 

3.  To  form  or  articulate  by  the  organs  of 
speech. 

Language  of  man  pronounced 
By  tongue  of  brute,  and  human  sense  exprcss'd. 

Milton. 

Though  diversity  of  tongues  continue,  this  would 

render  the  pronouncing  them  easier.  Holder. 

4.  To  utter  rhetorically. 

To  Pronou'nce,  pro-nounse'.  v.  n.    To 
speak  with  confidence  or  authority. 

How  confidently  soever  men  pronounce  of  them- 
selves, and  believe  that  they  are  then  most  pious, 
when  they  are  most  eager  and  unquiet;  yet  'tis  sure 
this  is  far  removed  from  the  true  genius  of  religion. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Every  fool  may  believe,  and  pronounce  confident- 
ly; but  wise  men  will,  in  matters  of  discourse,  con- 
clude firmly,  and  in  matters  of  fact,  act  surely. 

South. 
Pronou'nceh,  pr6-n6un''sdr.9^  n.  s.  [from 
/ironoji7ice.]     One  who  pronounces. 

The  pronouncer  thereof  shall  be  condemned  in 

expenses.  Aijliffe- 

Proxuncia'tion,     pr6-niin-sh6-i'shi'in.38' 

460  461  643  643   „_   ^_  [/ironunctatio,  from 

fironuncio,  Lat.  fironuncia'ion,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  or  mode  of  utterance. 

The  design  of  speaking  being  to  communicate  our 
thoughts  by  ready,  easy,  and  graceful  pronuncia- 
tion, all  kind  of  letters  have  been  searched  out, 
that  WL-re  serviceable  for  the  purpose.  Holder. 

It  were  easy  to  produce  thousands  of  his  verses, 
which  are  lame  for  want  of  half  a  foot,  sometimes 
a  whole  one,  and  which  no  pronuiiciation  can  make 
otlicrwise.  Dryden. 


2.  That  part  of  rhelorick  which  teaches 
to  speak  in  pui)lick  with  pleasing  ut- 
terance and  graceful  gesture. 

Proof,  pr()6t>o"  „.  a.  [from  firove.] 

1 .  Evidence;  testimony;  convincing  token; 
convincing  argument;  means  of  convic- 
tion. 

That  they  all  have  always  so  testified,  I  see  not 
how  we  should  possibly  wish  a  ;woo/ more  palpable 
than  this.  Hooker. 

This  has  neither  evidence  of  truth,  nor  proo/ suf- 
ficient to  give  it  warrant.  Hooker. 

Though  the  manner  of  their  trials  should  be  al- 
tered, yet  the  proof  o{  every  thing  must  needs  be 
by  the  testimony  of  such  persons  as  the  partieb  shall 
produce.  Spenser. 

That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit. 
Were  not  the  proof  so  high.  Shakspeare. 

One  soul  in  both,  whereof  good  proof 
This  day  affords.  Milton. 

Things  of  several  kinds  may  admit  and  require 
several  sorts  of  proofs,  all  which  may  be  good  in 
their  kind.  And  therefore  nothing  can  be  more  ir- 
rational than  for  a  man  to  doubt  of,  or  deny  the 
truth  of  any  thing,  because  it  cannot  be  made  out, 
by  such  kind  o{ proofs  of  which  the  nature  of  such  a 
thing  is  not  capable.  They  ought  not  to  expect  ei- 
ther sensible  proof,  or  demonstration  of  such  mat- 
ters as  are  not  capable  of  such  proofs,  supposing 
them  to  be  true.  H'Ukins. 

This,  vers'd  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  (or  proof  fulftll'd  their  common  fates. 

Dryden. 

Those  intervening  ideas,  whicl* /serve  to  shew  the 
agreement  of  any  two  others,  are  called  proofs. 

Locke. 

2.  Test;  trial;  experiment. 
Retire  or  taste  thy  folly,  and  learn  by  proof, 

Hell-borul  not  to  contend  with  spirits  of  heav'n. 

'      Milton. 
Samson, 
This  day  to  Dagon  is  a  solemn  feast: 
Thy  strength  they  know  surpassing  human  race, 
And  now  some  publick  proq/"  thereof  require 
To  honour  this  great  feast.  MiltorV 

When  the  imagination  hath  contrived  the  frame 
of  such  an  instrument,  and  conceives  that  the  event 
must  infallibly  answer  its  hopes,  yet  then  does  it 
strangely  deceive  in  the  proof.  Wilkins. 

Gave,  while  he  taught,  and  edify'd  the  more. 
Because  he  shew'd,  by  proof,  'twas  easy  to  be  poor. 

Dryden. 

My  paper  gives  a  timorous  writer  an  opportunity 

of  putting  his  ability  to  the  proof.  Addison. 

Here  for  ever  must  I  stay. 
Sad  proof  hovi  »vell  a  lover  can  obey.  Pope. 

3.  Firm  temper;  impenetrability;  the  slate 
of  being  wrought  and  hardened,  till  the 
expected  strength  is  found  by  trial  to 
be  attained. 

Add  proo/ unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspeare. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  chaims. 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of /woo/ my  arms; 
1  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars.  Dryden. 

See  arms  oi proof,  both  for  myself  and  thee; 
Chuse  thou  the  best.  Dryden, 

4.  Armour  hardened  till  it  will  abide  a 

certain  tiial. 

He  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof, 
Confronted  him.  Shakspeare. 

5.  In  printing,  tlie  rough  draft  of  a  sheet 
when  first  pulled. 

Proof,  proof,  adj.  [This  word,  though 
used  as  an  adjective,  is  only  elliptically 
put  for  of/iroo/.] 

1.  lni|)  I  cirr^ble;  able  to  resist. 

ISow  put  your  shields  before  you  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proo/ than  shields.     Shakspeart. 
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Opportunity  I  here  have  had 

T(i  tiy  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  t'uce 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Ofadanianl.  Milton. 

He  past  expression  lov'd, 
Proof  to  disdain,  and  not  to  be  rcmov'd.      EhtjJcn. 
When  the  mind  is  thoroughly  tinctured,  the  man 
will  be  proof  against  all  oppositions.  Collkr. 

Guiltless  of  hate,  and  proo/ against  desire; 
That  all  things  weighs,  and  nothing  can  admire. 

Dryden. 
When  a  capuchin,  thought  proo/ against  bribes, 
had  undertaken  to  carry  on  the  work,  he  died  a  lit- 
tle after.  Mditon. 
2.  It  has  either   to  or  against  before   the 
power  to  be  resisted. 

Imagin'd  wise, 
Constant,  mature,  proof  against  all  assaults.  Milton. 

Deep  in  the  snowy  Alps,  a  lump  of  ice 
By  frost  was  harden'd  to  a  mighty  price; 
Proof  lo  the  sun  it  now  securely  lies. 
And  the  warm  dog-stai-'s  hottest  rage  defies. 

Addison. 
The  god  of  day, 
To  make  him  proof  agaimt  the  burning  ray, 
His  temples  with  celestial  ointment  wet.    Addison. 
Proo'fless,  pr66f' l^s.  adj.  [from  proo/.^ 
Unproved;  wanlintj;  evidence. 

Some  were  so  manifestly  weak  and  proofless,  that 

he  must  be  a  very  courteous  adversary,  that  can 

grant  them.  Boyle^ 

7^0  Prop,  prop.  v.  a.  yiro/i/ien,  Dutch. J 

1.  To  support  by  placing  something  un- 
der or  against. 

What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
Cue  night  derides.  Milton. 

2.  To  support  by  standing  under  or  against. 

Like  these,  earth  unsupported  keeps  its  place, 
Though  no  fixt  bottom  props  the  weighty  mass. 

Creech. 

Eternal  snows  the  growing  mass  supply, 
Till  the  bright  mountains  prop  th'  incumbent  sky; 
As  Atlas  fix'd  each  hoary  pile  appeals.  Pope. 

3.  To  sustain;  to  support. 

The  nearer  I  find  myself  verging  to  that  period, 
which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I  prop 
myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left  me. 

Pope. 
Prop,  prop.   n.  s.  [^/iro/i/ie,  Dutch.]     A 
support;  a  stay;  that  on  which  any  thing 
rests. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakspeart. 

You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house;  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

Some  plants  creep  along  the  gi'ound,  or  wind 

about  other  trees  or  props,  and  cannot  support  them- 

sclves.  Bacon. 

That  he  might  on  many  props  repose, 
He  strengths  his  own,  and  who  bis  part  did  take. 

Daniel. 
Again,  if  by  the  body's  prop  we  stand, 
If  on  the  body's  life,  her  life  depend. 
As  Meleager's  on  the  fatal  brand, 
The  body's  good  she  only  would  intend.        Davies. 

Fairest  unsupported  flower 
From  her  best  prop  so  far.  Milton. 

The  current  of  his  vict'ries  found  no  stop, 
Till  Cromwell  came,  his  party's  chiefest /)rop. 

Waller. 
'Twas  a  considerabU  i  ;r,e  before  the  gi-eat  frag- 
ments that  fell  reste  '  ii.  a  firm  posture;  for  the  props 
and  stays,  whereby  they  leaned  one  upon  another, 
often  failed.  Burnet. 

The  props  return 
Into  thy  house,  that  bore  the  l>.irden  d  vines. 

Dryden. 

H :  d  it  beeii  possible  to  find  out  any  real  and  fimi 

foiwdation  for  Ariauisra  to  rest  upon,  it  would  never 
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have  been  left  to  stand  upon  ariificial  props,  or  to 
subsist  by  subtlety  and  management.  Waterland. 
Pro'pag.\ble,  prop'a-ga-bl.  adj.  [from 
firofiagate.']  Such  as  may  be  spread; 
such  as  may  be  continued  by  succes- 
sion. 

Such  creatures  as  are  produced  each  by  its  pecu- 
liar seed,  constitute  a  distinct  propagabU  sort  of 
creatures.  BoyU. 

To    PRO'PAGATE,   prop'a-gate.    -v.   a. 
^firofiago,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  continue  or  spread  by   generation 
or  successive  production. 

All  that  I  eat,  or  drink,  or  shall  beget, 
Is  propagated  cui-se !  Milton. 

Is  it  au  elder  brother's  duty  so 
To  propagate  his  family  and  name ; 
You  would  not  have  yours  die  and  buried  with  you? 

Otway. 
From  hills  and  dales  the  cheerful  cries  rebound; 
For  echo  hunts  along,  and  propagates  the  sound. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  extend;  to  widen. 

I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
Feign 'd  fortune  to  bethron'd:  the  base  o'  th' mount 
Is  rauk'd  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures. 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states.  Shakspeare. 

J.  To  carry  on  from   place  to  place;  to 
piomote. 

Some  have  thought  the  propagating  of  religion 
by  arms  not  only  lawful,  but  meritorious. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Who  are  tho';e  that  truth  must  propagate. 
Within  the  confines  of  my  father's  state?     Drydeti. 

Those  who  seek  truth  only,  and  desire  to  propa- 
gate nothing  else,  freely  expose  their  principles  to 
tlie  test.  Locke. 

Because  dense  bodies  conserve  their  heat  a  long 
time,  and  the  densest  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the 
longest,  the  vibrations  of  their  parts  are  of  a  lasting 
nature;  and  therefore  maybe  propagated a.\ou^  solid 
fibres  of  uniform  dense  matter  to  a  great  distance, 
for  conveying  into  the  brain  the  impressions  made 
upon  all  the  organs  of  sense.  J^mton. 

4.  To  increase;  to  promote. 

Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast, 
Which  ihou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  them  prest 
With  more  of  thine.  Shaksp. 

Sooth'd  with  his  future  fame. 
And  plcas'd  to  hcai"  his  propagated  name.  Dryden. 

5.  To  generate. 

Superstitious  notions,  propagated  in  fancy,  are 
hardly  ever  totally  eradicated.  Clarissa. 

To  Pro'pagate,  prop'a-gate.   v.   n.    To 
have  offspring. 

No  need  that  thou 
Should'st  propagate,  already  infinite, 
And  through  all  numbers  absolute,  though  one. 

Milton. 
Propaga'tiox,  pr6p-a-gi'sh6n.  n.  s.  [firo- 
fiagatio.)  Latin;  firofiagatio7i,  French; 
from  firofmgate.^  Continuance  or  dif- 
fusion by  generation  or  successive  pro- 
duction. 

Men  have  souls  rather  by  creation  than  propaga- 
tion. Hooker. 
There  are  other  secondary  ways  of  the  propaga- 
tion of  it,  as  lying  in  the  same  bed.  Wistinan. 
There  is  not  in  all  nature  any  spontaneous  gene- 
ration, but  all  come  by  propagation,  wherein  chance 
hath  not  the  least  part.  Ray. 

Old  stakes  of  olive  trees  in  plants  revive; 
But  nobler  vines  by  propagation  thrive.       Diyden. 
Propaga'tor,  prop'a-gi-tur.*^'  n.  s.  [from 
firofiagatt  .j 

1.  One  who  continues  by  successive  pro- 
duction 

2.  A  spreader;  a  promoter. 
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Socrates,  the  greatest  propagiinr  of  morality,  and 
a  martyr  for  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  was  se  fa- 
mous for  this  talent,  that  he  gained  the  name  of  the 
Prole.  Mdison. 


To  Prope'l,  pro-pdr.  t.  a.  [Jirofiello, 
Latin.]     To  drive  forward. 

Aviceu  witnesses  the  blood  to  be  frothy,  that  is 
propelled  out  of  a  vein  of  the  breast.  Harvey. 

This  motion,  in  some  human  creatures,  may  be 
weak  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Arbuthnot. 

That  overplus  of  motion  would  be  too  feeble  and 
languid  to  propel  so  vast  and  ponderous  a  body,  with 
that  prodigious  velocitv.  Bent  ley. 

/'o  PROPE'xND,  pro-pend'.  v.  n.  {_pr0' 
fiendeo.,  Lat.  to  hang  forward.]  To  in- 
cline to  any  part;  to  be  disposed  in  fa- 
vour of  any  thing. 

My  sprightly  brethren  I  propend  to  you. 
In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still.  Shaksp. 

PROPE'xDENCY,pr6-pen'den-se.  n.  s.  [from 
propend.^ 

1.  Inclination  or  tendency  of  desire  to  any 
thing. 

2.  [from /zro/zenc?o,  Latin,  to  weigh.]  Pre- 
consideration;  attentive  deliberation; 
perpendency. 

An  act  above  the  animal  actings,  which  are  h-an- 
sient,  and  admit  not  oC  that  attention,  and  propen- 
dency  of  actions.  JiaU. 

Prope'nse,  pro-pense'.  adj.  [firopen.sns, 
Lat.]  Inclined;  disposed,  it  is  used 
both  of  good  and  bad. 

Women,  prepense  and  inclinable  to  holiness,  be 
edified  in  good  things,  rather  than  carried  away  as 
captives.  Hooker. 

I  have  brought  scandal 
In  feeble  hearts,  propense  enough  before 
To  waver,  or  fall  otf,  and  join  ivith  idols.     Milton. 

Prope'nsion,  pro-pen'shun.   >    n.  s.  \jiro- 
Prope'nsity,  pr6-pdn's6-t^.  5     pension., 
Frtnch;  propensio,,  Lat.  from  propense.'] 

1.  Moral  inclination;  disposition  to  any 
thing  good  or  bad. 

Some  miscarriages  might  escape,  rather  through 
necessities  of  state,  than  any  propensity  of  myself  to 
iujuriousness.  King  Charles. 

So  forcible  arc  our  propensions  to  mutiny,  that 

we  equally  take  occasions  from  benefits  or  injuries. 

Got',  of  the  Tongue. 

Let  there  be  h\xt  proptnsity,  and  bent  of  will  to 
religion,  and  there  will  be  sedulity  aud  indefatiga- 
ble industry.  Sovth. 

It  requires  a  critical  nicety  to  find  out  the  genius 
or  the  propensions  of  a  child.  VEslrange. 

The  natural  propension,  and  the  inevitable  occa- 
sions of  complaint,  accidents  of  fortuue.       Temple. 

He  assists  us  with  a  measure  of  grace,  suflicient 
to  over-balance  the  coirupt  propensity  of  the  will 

Rogers. 

2.  Natural  tendency. 
Bodies,  that  of  themselves  have  no  propnisioiis  to 

any  determinate  place,  do  nevertheless  move  con- 
stantly and  perpetually  one  way.  L>igby. 
This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  propm- 
sity  to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the  fliiids. 

Arhuihnot. 
PRO'PER,   prop' p^r.^^  adj.   [propre,  Vt: 
proprius,  Lat  ] 
Peculiar;   not  belonging  to   more;  not 
common. 

As  for  the  virtues  that  belong  nnto  moral  righte- 
ousness and  honesty  c-{  life,  we  do  not  mention  iheui 
betaii^e  they  ;.i     in'  ;.»-f<j)er  u-i''   c!:ris;ian  men  as 
ihc)  are  chris'-ian,  bui  do  Cunceru  tli' j^i  as  tlcy  are 
men.  Hooker. 

Men  of  learning  hold  it  for  a  slip  in  iidgment, 
when  offer  is  made  to  demonsu-ale  that  as  "/no/ter 
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to  oTie  thing,  which  reason  findeth  common  unto 
tfiany.  Hooker. 

No  sense  the  precious  joys  conceives, 
Whicli  ill  her  private  contemplations  be; 

For  then  the  ravishM  spirit  the  senses  leaves, 
Hath  her  own  powers  and  proper  actions  free. 

Davies. 

Of  nought  no  creature  ever  formed  aught, 
For  tii;it  is  proper  to  th'  Almigiity's  hand.     Davies. 

Oufresnoy's  rules,  concerning" the  posture  of  the 
figures,  arc  almost  wholly  proptr  to  painting,  and 
admit  not  any  comparison  with  poetry.        Dryilen. 

Outward  objects,  that  are  extrinsccui  to  the  mind, 
and  its  own  operations,  proceeding  from  powers  in- 
trinsecal  RnA  proper  to  itself,  which  benome  also  ob- 
jects of  its  contemplation,  are  the  original  of  all 
knowledge.  Locke. 

They  professed  themselves  servants  of  Jehovah 
their  God,  in  a  relation  and  respect  peculiar  and 
proper  to  theaiselves.  Mlsoii. 

2.  Noting  an  individual. 

A  proper  name  may  become  commoa,  when 
given  to  several  beings  of  the  same  kind,  as  Caesar. 

Walts. 

3.  One's  own.  It  is  joined  with  any  of 
the  possessives:  as,  my  proper,  cheir 
proper. 

The  bloody  book  of  law 
You  s!;all  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter. 
After  your  own  Sense;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action.  Skaksp. 

Court  the  age 
With  somewhat  o(your  proper  rage.  Waller. 

If  we  might  determine  it,  our  proper  conceptions 
would  be  all  voted  axioms.  Glanville. 

Now  learn  the  difT'rence  at  your  proper  cost. 
Betwixt  ti'ue  valour  and  an  empty  boast.     Dryden. 

4.  Natural;  original. 

In  our  proper  motion  we  ascend 
Up  to  our  native  seat.  Milton. 

5.  Fit;  accommodated;  adapted;  suitable; 
qualified. 

In  Athens  all  was  pleasure,  mirth,  and  play. 
All  proper  to  the  spring  and  sprightly  May.    Dryd. 

He  is  the  on\y  pi  oper  person  of  all  others  for  an 
epic  poem,  who,  to  his  natural  endowments  of  a 
large  invention,  a  ripe  judgment,  and  a  strong  me- 
moiy,  has  joined  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts. 

Dryden. 

In  debility,  from  great  loss  of  blood,  wine  and  all 
aliment  that  is  easily  assimilated  or  turned  into 
blood,  are  proper:  for  blood  is  required  to  make 
blood.  .Srbuihnot. 

6.  Exact;  accurate;  just. 

7.  Not  figurative. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  names,  which  we 
have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper  terms. 

Burnet. 
3.  It  seems  in  S/iaksp.eare  to  signify,  mere; 
pure. 

Sec  thyself,  devil; 
Proper  defonnity  seems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid  as  in  woman.  King  Lear. 

9.  [firo/ire,  Fr.]   Elegant;  pretty. 

Moses  was  a  proper  child.  Hebrews. 

10.  Talh,  lusty;  handsome  with  bulk.  A 
low   word. 

At  last  she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the 
properest  man  in  Italy.  Shaksp. 

A  proper  goodly  fox  was  carrying  to  execution. 
^     ■^  VEstrange. 

Pno'pERLY,  prop'pur-le.  adv.  [from  pro- 
ptr  ~^ 

1 .  Fitly;  suitably. 

2.  In  a  strict  sense. 

What  dies  but  what  has  life, 
And  sin?  the  body  properly  hath  neither.      Milton. 

The  miseries  of  life  are  not  properly  owing  to  the 
unequal  distribution  of  things.  Swijl. 
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There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  works  of  evei-j- 
man,  good  as  well  as  bad,  are  properly  his  own. 

Rogers. 
Pro'perness,  prop'ptlr-nes.   n.   s.  [from 
Jirof:er.^ 

1.  The  quality  of  being  proper. 

2.  Talness. 

Pro'peiity,  prop'pur-te.  n.  s.  [from  firo- 
fier.j 

1.  Peculiar  quality. 

What  special  property  or  quality  is  that,  which 
being  no  where  found  but  in  sermons,  makcth  them 
effectual  to  save  souls?  Hooker. 

A  secondary  essential  mode  is,  any  attribute  of  a 
thing,  which  is  not  of  primary  consideration,  and  is 
called  a  property.  Walts. 

2.  Quality;  Llisposition. 

'Tis  conviction,  not  force,  that  must  induce  as- 
sent; and  sure  the  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  h^s 
no  great  property  that  way;  silence  it  may.  but  con- 
vince it  cannot.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  the  property  of  an  old  sinner  to  find  delight 
in  reviewing  his  own  villainies  in  others.        South. 

3.  Rigi.t  of  possession. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprung  from  the  same  original,  and  were  to 
descend  iiy  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

Property,  whose  original  is  from  the  right  a  man 
has  to  use  any  of  the  inferior  creatures,  for  subsist- 
ence and  comfort,  is  for  the  sole  advantage  of  the 
proprietor,  so  that  he  may  even  destroy  the  tiling 
that  he  has  properly  in.  Locke. 

4.  Possessic-n  iield  in  one's  own  right. 

For  numerous  blessings  ycai-ly  show'r'd. 
And  properly  with  plenty  crown'd, 
Accept  our  pious  praise.  Dryden. 

5.  The  thing  possessed. 

'Tis  a  thing  impossible 

I  should  love  thee  but  as  a  property.  Shaksp. 

No  wonder  such  men  are  true  to  a  government, 

where  liberty  runs  so  high,  where  property  is  so  well 

secured.  Swift. 

6.  Nearness  or  right.  I  know  not  which 
is  the  sense  in  the  following  lines. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  p-operty  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me, 
Hold  thee.  Shakspeare- 

7.  Something  useful;  an  appendage:  a 
theatrical  term. 

I  will  draw  a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play 
wants.  Shaksp. 

The  purple  garments  raise  the  lawyer's  fees. 
High  pomp  and  state  are  useful  properties.  Dryden. 

Greenfield  was  the  name  of  the  property  man  in 
that  time,  who  furnished  implements  for  the  actors. 

Pope. 

8.  Property  lov  propriety.  Any  thing  pe- 
culiarly adapted.     Not  used. 

Our  poets  excel  in  grandity  and  gravity,  smooth- 
ness and  property,  in  quickness  and  briefness. 

Catnden, 

To  Pro'perty,  prop'pi&r-te.  v.  a.  [from 
'the  noun.] 

1.  To  invest  with  qualities. 

His  rear'd  arm 
Crested  the  world;  his  voice  was  proper/j/'d 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  seize  or  retain  as  something  own- 
ed, or  in  which  one  has  a  right;  to  ap- 
propriate; to  hold.  This  word  is  not 
now  used  in  either  meaning. 

His  large  fortune 
Subdues  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance 
All  sorts  of  hearts.  Shaksp. 

They  have  here  propertied  me,  keep  me  in  dark- 
ness, and  do  all  they  can  te  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

^  Shakspeare. 
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I  am  too  high  born  to  be  propertied, 
To  be  a  secondary  at  controul.  Shaksp  ^ 

Pao'pHAsis,  pro-fd'sis.  72.  *.  \jrfo^xirn.']^ 
In  medicine,  a  foreknowledge  of  dis- 
eases. 

Pro'phecy,  prof'te-se.''^!'   n.  .».  [sr^a^ijT/a; 
firophctie,   French.]     A   declaration  of 
something  to  come;  prediction. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams. 

Sluikspeare. 
Poets  may  boast 
Their  work  shall  with  the  world  remain; 
Both  bound  together,  live  or  die, 
The  verses  and  the  proplucy.  Waller . 

Pro'phesier,    pr6f'fd:-si-tlr.   n.   s.    [from 

prophesy.']     One  wlio  prophesies. 
To  Pro'phesy,  pr6f'f6-si.*99  v.  a. 

1.  To  predict;  to  forelel;  to  prognosti- 
cate. 

Miserable  England, 
I  prophesy  the  fearful'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon.  Shaksp. 

I  hate  him,  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  good,  but 
evil.  1  Kings. 

The  Lord  sent  me  to  prophesy,  against  this  house, 
all  the  words  that  yc  have  heard.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  foreshow. 

Methought  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.  Shaksp. 

To  Pro'phesy,  pr6f'f6-si.  v.  ?i. 

1.  To  utter  predictions. 

Strange  screams  of  death, 
And  prophesying  with  accents  tenible 
Of  dire  combustion.  Shakspeare. 

Receiv'd  by  thee,  I  prophesy,  my  rhimes, 
Mix'd  with  thy  works,  their  life  no  bounds  shall  see. 

Tickel. 

2.  To  preach.     A  scriptural  sense. 

Prophesy  unto  the  wind,  prophesy  son  of  man. 

Ezekiel. 

The  elders  of  the  Jews  builded,  and  prospered 

through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai.  Ezra. 

PRO'PHET,  proff^t.fls  n.  s.  \jirophete, 
French;  ^^o^^jt;?;.] 

1.  One  who  tells  future  events;  a  predic- 
tor; a  foreteller. 

Ev'ry  flower 
Did  as  a  prophet  weep  what  it  foresaw. 
In  Hector's  wrath.  Shaksp. 

Jesters  oft  prove  prophets.  Shaksp. 

O  prophet  of  glad  tidings!  finisher 
Of  utmost  hope !  Milton. 

He  lov'd  so  fast, 
As  if  he  fear'd  each  day  wou'd  be  her  last; 
Too  true  a  prophet  to  foresee  the  fate, 
That  should  so  soon  divide  their  happy  state. 

Dryden. 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  un- 
make the  man.  Locke. 

2.  One  of  the  sacred  writers  empowered 
by  God  to  display  futurity. 

His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles. 

Shakspeare. 
It  buildeth  her  faith  and  religion  upon  the  sacied 
and  canonical  scriptures  of  the  holy  prophets  and 
apostles,  as  upon  her  main  and  prime  foundation. 

White. 
Pro'phftess,  proff^t-t^s.  n.  s.  \jirophet- 
esse,  Ftench;  from  prophet.']  A  woman 
that  foretells  future  events. 

He  shall  split  thy  very  heait  with  sorrow, 
And  say  poor  Marg'ret  was  &  prophetess.  Shaksp. 
That  it  is  consonant  to  the  word  of  God,  so  in 
singing  to  answer,  the  practice  of  Miriam  the  pro- 
phetess, when  she  answered  the  men  in  her  song, 
wi'i  approve.  Peacham. 

If  my  love  but  once  were  crown'd, 
Fair  prophetess,  my  grief  would  cease.  Prior. 
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Prophe'tical,  pio-lei'id-lval.  >   adj.  \jiro- 
PRorHt/ncK,  pio-ici  Uk..'^^    5     fihctiijue, 

Fieiicii;  fruiu  firofihtlT^ 
\.  Ftresceiiij^  oi-  torcieiliug  future  events. 
Say,  wby 
Upon  this  blasted  liealb  you  stop  our  way, 
Vvilb  sucu  pioph  lick  greeting?  'haksp. 

Tbe  counsel  oi  a  wise  and  then  prophttical  fiieiid 
was  for^otien.  IVotton. 

Sunie  perfumes  procure  prophetical  dreams. 

Bacon. 
Till  old  experience  do  attain 
To  something  like  prophtiick  strain.  J\HUon. 

Some  famous  p-'-ophttick  pictures  represent  the 
fate  of  England  by  a  mole,  a  creature  blind  and 
busy,  smooth  and  deceitful,  continually  working  un- 
der ground,  but  now  and  then  to  be  discerned  in 
the  surface.  StiUiugfltfet. 

No  arguments  made  a  stronger  impiessioa  on 
these  pagan  converts,  than  the  predictions  relating 
to  our  Saviour  in  those  old  prophtiick  writings,  de- 
posited among  the  bauds  of  tbe  greatest  enemies  to 
Christianity,  and  owned  by  them  to  have  been  ex- 
tant many  ages  before  his  appe3trance.  ^iddisoii- 
2.   ll  iius   J  tjt;tuic  ilie  in; -g  toretolti. 

The  more  I  know,  tbe  more  my  fears  augment, 
And  fears  are  oft  prophetick  of  th'  event.     Drydeti. 
Phophk'hc.\lly,     pio-tet  le-kal-e.      adv. 
[tVoin  /i7-o/2/ui  c«/.]      With   knowledge 
of  futurity;  in  niaiiner  oi  a  prophecy. 

He  is  so  prophelically  proud  of  an  beroical  cud- 
gelling, that  be  raves  in  saying  nothing.  Sliaksp. 
This  great  success  among  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
part  of  It  historically  true  at  the  compiling  of  these 
articles,  and  pari  of  it  propkclicallii  tiuc  t'nen,  and 
fulfilled  afti-rwaid,  was  a  most  efiectual  argument 
to  give  authority  tn  this  faith.  Hamniuud 

She  sigli'd,  and  thus  prophetically  spoke  Dryden. 
To  Pro  I'HETiZE,  piof  fei-tize.  v.  n   \jiro- 
/i/iriiser.,  Frtiich;    trom  /irofi/iet.'^      To 
give  predictions.     Not  in  use. 

Nature  else  hath  conference 
With  pixifouud  sleep,  and  so  uoth  warning  send 
Bj  pi ophetizing  dreams.  Daniel. 

Proph\  L\'rTicK,  prof-^-iak'tik  "^^  adj 
^ir^a^vX*x.riKOi,  fioni  7r^o<pvXeiir:ru.'\  Pre- 
vcir.ivc;  preservative. 

Medicine  is  distributed  into  p-o;j/ii/i(ic/t<;fc.  dr  the 

art  of  preserving  licalth;  and  therapeutick,  or  the 

art  of  restoring  health.  Walls. 

Propi  NQUiTY,  pi  6  ping'kw^-te  n.-s.  [/iro- 

/ihu/tiitas,  Latin. J 

1.  Nearness;    proximity;   neii^hbourhood. 

They  draw  the  retina  nearer  to  tHe  crystalline 
himiour,  and  by  their  relaxation  suffer  it  to  return 
to  its  natural  distance  according  to  the  exigency  of 
the  object,  in  respect  of  distance  or  popinquity. 

Jlay. 

2.  Nearness  of  lime. 

Thereby  was  declared  the  propinquity  of  their 
desolations,  and  that  Iheir  tranquillity  was  of  no 
longer  duration,  than  those  soon  decaying  fruits  of 
summer.  Brotcn. 

3.  Kiiidr-jd;  nt;arness  of  blood. 

Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity,  and  property  of  blood. 
And  ai  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me 
Hold  thee.  Shal.sp. 

Propi'ti.\ble,  pro-plsh'^-a-bl.  adj  [fiom 
pr-jfiitiate.'\  Sucli  as  may  be  induccu 
to  favour;  such  as  may  be  made  propi- 
tious. 
T'j  1  ROPrTI.\TE.pr6-pish'^iie.«'H-.a. 
[jtro/jicio,  Latii.j  I  o  induce  to  favour; 
lo  .i^aiii;  to  conciliate;  to  make  propiti- 
ous. 

You,  her  priest,  declare 
What  ofiPnugs  may  propUiate  the  fair, 


Rich  orient  pearl,  bright  stones  tliatneVr  decay, 
Or  nolish'd  lines  which  longer  last  thaa  thty. 

'  fVaUer. 

They  believe  the  affairs  of  human  life  to  be  ma- 
naged by  certain  spirits  under  him,  whom  they  en- 
deavour to  popitiale  by  certain  rites.    Sliltingjieet. 

Vengtauce  shall  pursue  the  inhuman  coast. 
Till  they  propitiate  thy  oll'euded  ghost.         Dryden. 

Let  fierce  \chilles,  dreadful  in  his  rage, 
The  god  propitiatt,  and  the  pest  assuage.         Po;»e. 
PKOPiTi\'ri(jx,    pi6-pish-e-a'shun.     «.    s. 
[/iro/ticiaeioTiy  Fi  tnch;  from  firopitiate.'] 

1.  "The  act  of  making  propitious. 

2.  The  atonement;  the  offering  by  which 
P'opitiousness  is  ohtaintd. 

He  is  the  ■prcrpilitU.ion  for  the  sins  of  the  whole 
world.  1  Jo^^- 

r'ROPiTiA'roR,  pr6-pish'e-a-liir.*2i  Ji.  a. 
[from  firorti'iatt.']  One  thar  propitiates. 
Propi'ti.\tory,  pro-pish'e-a-tur-e.  adj. 
\_firofiiciatoire^  French;  from  propiti- 
att.']  Having  the  power  lo  make  pro- 
pitious. 

Is  not  this  more  than  giving  God  thanks  for  their 
virtues,  when  a  jn-opUiatory  sacrifice  is  offered  for 
their  honour?  SliUingfieet. 

Pkopi'tiol's.  pr6-pish'us.-3^  adj.  \Jirofii- 
tius,  Latin;  /iropicc,  French.]  Favour- 
aljK-;  kind.    * 

T'  assuage  the  force  of  this  new  flame. 
And  make  thee  more  propilioiia  in  my  need, 

1  mean  to  sing  the  praises  of  thy  name.  Spetiser. 
Let  not  my  words  offend  thee. 
My  .VlaUcr.  be  ;)ropi(ioi(s  while  I  speak!       JMillon. 

Indulgent  god  I  propitious  povv'r  to  Troy, 
Swift  to  r'  lieve,  unwilling  to  destroy.  Dryden. 

VVould  but  thy  sister  Marcia  be  propilious 
To  tlij  fiiend's  vows.  '  <dddison. 

Ere  Plioebus  rose,  he  had  implor'd 
Propitious  heav'n.  Pope. 

Propi'tiously,  pro-pibh'us-le  adv.  [fron) 
pro/:iti(.us.~\     Favourably:  kiiidly. 

So  when  a  muse  propitiously  invites, 
Improve  her  favours,  and  indulge  her  flights. 

licicvnimon. 

Propi'tiousness,  pro-pish'iis-nes.  n.  .s. 
QVom  firopiiiotcs.']  Favourableness; 
kindness. 

All  these  joined  with  the  pro/>itiot«^ness  of  climate 
to  that  sort  of  dee  and  the  length  of  age  it  shall 
stand  and  grow,  may  produce  an  oak.  Tnnple. 

Pr()PL.\'sm,  p:o'|Mazm.  n.  s.  [jrpo  and  vXu- 
(r/<,«.]      Aiouiti;  nuitrix. 

Those  shells  serving  as  proplasnis  or  moulds  to  the 
matter  which  so  fiU'd  them,  limited  and  determined 
its  dimensions  and  figure.  Woodward. 

Propla'stice,  pro-plas'tis.  n.  s.  [TrpoTrX*- 
s-iK>:.\  The  art  of  making  moulds  for 
casting. 

Propo'nent,  pro-po'nent.^^^  n.  s.  ffrom 
proponens,  Latin.]  One  that  makes  a 
proposal,  or  l,iys  down  a  position. 

For  mysterious  things  of  faith  rely 
On  the  proponent,  heaven's  authority.  Dryden. 

PKOPO'RTiON,  pro-por'si.fin.  n.  s. 
[proportion.,  Fr.  proporiio.,  Latin.] 

! .  Comparative  relation  of  one  thing  to 
another;  ratio. 

Let  any  man's  wisdom  determine  by  ies,<scning  the 
territory,  and  increasing  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
what  proportion  is  requisite  to  tbe  peopling  of  a  re- 
gion in  such  a  manner,  that  the  land  shall  be  nei- 
ther too  narrow  for  those  whom  it  feedelh,  nor  ca- 
pable of  a  greater  multitude.  Paliigh. 
By  prop(jrtion  to  these  rules,  wc  may  juiige  of 
the  obligation  that  lies  upon  all  sorts  of  injurious 
persocs.  Ta}flor. 


Things  uigh  equivalent  and  neighboring  value 
Bj  lot  are  parted;  but  high  heavu  thy  share, 
In  iquai  balance  weigh'd  'gainst  eartli  and  hell, 
FliuL's  up  the  adverse  scale,  and  sbmis  proportion. 

Prior. 

.  Settled  relation  of  comparative  quan- 
tity; equal  degree. 

Greater  visible  good  coes  not  always  raise  men's 
desires,  in  proportion  to  the  gixatness  it  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have,  though  everj  little  trouble  sets  us 
on  work  to  get  rid  of  it.  Locke 

fie  must  be  little  skiliV  in  the  world,  who  thinks 
that  men's  talking  much  or  little,  shall  hold  pn.poi- 
lion  only  to  their  knowledge.  Lceke. 

Several  nations  are  reccvered  out  of  their  igno- 
rance, in  proportion  as  tuey  converse  more  or  less 
with  those  of  tbe  reformed  churches.  ^iddison. 

lo  proporiion  as  this  resolution  grew,  the  tuTors 
before  us  seemed  to  vanish.  Taltir. 

.   Harmonick  de-^ree. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  pnrporlions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursu'd  tiausverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

"Hilton. 
4.  Symmetry;  adaptation  of  one  to  another. 
Measure  is  that  whi<h  perfecteth  all  things,  be- 
cause every  thing  is  for  some  end;  neither  can  that 
thing  be  available  to  any  end,  which  is  not  propor- 
tionable thereunto:  and  to  proportion  as  well  ex- 
cesses as  defects,  are  opposite.  Hooker, 

It  must  be  mutual  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  receiv'd.  Jdilton. 

No  man  of  the  present  age  is  equal  in  the  strength, 
proportion  and  knitting  of  his  limbs,  to  the  Her- 
cules of  Farnese.  Dryden. 
The  proportions  are  so  well  observed,  that  no- 
thing appears  to  an  advantage,  or  distinguishes 
itself  above  the  rest                                     jidcUson. 

Harmony,  with  ev'ry  grace. 
Plays  in  the  fair-  propoitions  of  her  face. 

J^rs.  Carter. 
',.   Form;  size 

All  things  receiv'd,  do  such  proportion  take, 
As  those  things  have,  wherein  they  arc  receiv'd; 

So  little  glasses  little  faces  make. 
And  niuTow  webs  on  narrow  frames  are  weav'd. 

Davies. 
/'o  Propo'htion.  pro-por'shiln.  x*.  a.  ^^fi^'^- 
porti'jnner,  Fr.  from  the  nonn.] 

1.  To  adjust  by  comparative  relation. 

Till  body  up  to  spirit  work,  in  bounds 
Proportion''d  to  each  kind  Milton. 

In  the  loss  of  an  object,  we  do  not /)?'cpor<ioji  our 
grief  to  the  real  value  it  beai's,  but  to  tbe  value  our 
fancies  set  upon  it.  »Jddisoi\. 

2.  To  form  symmetrically. 

Nature  had  proportioned  her  without  any  fault, 
quickly  to  be  discovered  by  the  senses;  yet  alto- 
gether seemed  not  to  make  up  that  Larmo:iy  that 
Cupid  delights  in.  Sidney. 

Phopo'r  1  ionable,  pr6-p6r'shun-a-b!.  adj, 
[from  proportion.^  Adjusted  by  com- 
parative relation;  such  as  is  fit. 

His  commandments  are  not  grievous,  because  he 
offers  us  au  assistance,  proporlionabic  to  tbe  diiE- 
culty.  TUlotson. 

It  was  enlivened  with  an  hundred  and  twenty 
t:-umpets,  assisted  with  a  proportionable  number  of 
other  instruments  ^■iddison. 

PROPo'HTioxABLY,pr6-[)6r'shiiii-a-bld. af/7  . 
[from  firoportioit.']  According  lo  pro- 
portion; according  lo  comparative  re- 
lation. 

The  mind  ought  to  examine  all  the  grounds  of 
probability,  and  upon  a  due  balancing  the  whole, 
reject  or  receive  it  proportiunably  to  the  preponde- 
rancy  of  tlie  greater  grounds  of  probability,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.  Locke. 

The  jinrts  of  a  sri-cat  thing  arc  great,  ain'  f  ere 
are  proportionoi/t;  large  estates  in  a  large  country. 

drbutknot. 
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Though  religion  be  more  eminently  n^SSSry  to 
those  in  stations  of  authority,  yet  these  qualities  are 
pro])ortionably  conducive  to  publick  happiness  in 
every  inferior  relaiion.  Rogers. 

PROPo'RTiONAL,pr6-p6r'shun-al.arf/.  [/zro- 
/iorcionel,  Fr.  trom  /iroportion.^  Having 
a  settled  comparative  relation;  having  a 
certain  degree  of  any  quality  compared 
with  something  else. 

The  serpent  lives, 
Lives,  as  thou  said'st,  and  gains  to  live  as  man 
Higher  degree  of  life,  inducement  strong 
To  us,  as  likely  tasting  to  attain 
Proportional  ascent,  which  cannot  be 
But  to  be  gods  or  angels.  Milton. 

Four  numbers  are  said  to  be  proportional,  when 
the  first  containeth,  or  is  contained  by  the  second, 
as  often  as  the  third  containeth,  or  is  contained  by 
the  fourth.  Cocker. 

If  light  be  swiflcr  in  bodies  than  in  vacuo,  in  the 
proportion  of  the  sines  which  measure  the  refraction 
of  the  bodies,  the  forces  of  the  bodies  to  reflect  and 
refract  light,  are  very  nearly  proportional  to  the 
densities  of  the  siime  bodies.  .Newton. 

Proportiona'lity,  pr6-p6r-shiln-al'e-t6. 
n.  s.  [from  firofiortional.^  The  quality 
of  being  proportional. 

All  sense,  as  grateful,  dependeth  upon  the  equa- 
lity or  the  proportionality  of  the  motion  or  impres- 
sion made.  Grew. 
Propo'utionally,  pro-por'shin-  ilA^.adv. 
[from  firo/iortioaal.]  In  a  stated  de- 
gree. 

If  these  circles,  whilst  their  centres  keep  their 
distances  and  positions,  could  be  made  less  in  dia- 
meter, their  interfering  one  with  another,  and  by 
consequence  the  mixture  of  the  heterogeneous  rays, 
would  be  proportionally  diminished.  Jfewlon. 

Propo'rtionate,  pr6-p6r'shtin-dt.9*  adj. 
[_ivo\n  firofiortion  ]  Adjusted  to  some- 
thing else,  according  to  a  certain  rate 
or  comparative  relation. 

The  connection  between  the  end  and  any  means 
is  aciequate,  but  between  the  end  and  means  propor- 
tionate. Grew. 

The  use  of  spectacles,  by  an  adequate  connection 
of  truths,  gave  men  occasion  to  think  of  micro- 
scopes and  telescopes;  but  the  invention  of  burning 
glasses  depended  on  a  proportionate;  for  that  figure, 
which  contracts  the  species  of  any  body,  that  is,  the 
rays  by  which  it  is  seen,  will,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion, contract  the  heat  wherewith  the  rays  are  ac- 
companied. Greio. 

In  the  state  of  nature,  one  man  comes  by  no  ab- 
solute power  to  use  a  criminal  according  to  the 
passion  or  heats  of  his  own  will;  but  only  to  retri- 
bute to  him,  so  far  as  conscience  dictates,  what  is 
proportionate  to  his  transgression.  Locke. 

To  Propo'rtionate,  pr6-p6r'sh(an-ate. 
V.  a.  [ii'om /irofiurtion.l^  To  adjust  ac- 
cording to  settled  rates  to  something 

else. 

The  parallelism  and  due  proportionated  inclina- 
tion of  the  axis  of  the  earth.  More. 

Since  eveiy  single  particle  hath  an  innate  gravi- 
tation toward  all  others,  proportionated  by  matter 
and  distance,  it  evidently  appears,  that  the  outward 
atoms  of  the  chaos  would  necessarily  tend  inwards, 
and  (iescend  from  all  quarters  towards  the  middle  of 
the  whole  space.  Bentley. 

Propo'ivfionateness,  pr6-p6r'shijn-at- 
n^s.  n,  s.  [from  pro/ior donate.']  The 
state  of  bein^  by  comparison  adjusted. 

By  this  congruity  of  those  faculties  to  their  pro- 
per objects,  and  by  the  fitness  and  propcrtionatcness 
of  these  objective  impressions  upon  their  respective 
faculties,  accommodated  to  their  reception,  the 
sensible  nature  hath  so  much  of  perception  as  is  ne- 
cessary for  its  sensible  being.  Hale. 


PRO 

Propo'sal,  pro-po'zal.^^  n.  s.  [from  firo- 
/lose.] 

1.  Scbt;me  or  design  propounded  to  con- 
sideration or  acceptance. 

If  our  proposals  once  again  were  heard, 
We  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  result.     Milton. 

The  work  you  mention,  will  sufficiently  recom- 
mend itself,  when  your  name  appears  with  the  pro- 
posals. Mdison. 

2.  Offer  to  the  mind. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  a  man's 
choice  will  rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  refuse 
it.  South. 

This  truth  is  not  likely  to  be  entertained  readily 
upon  the  first  proposal.  Jltterbury. 

To  PROPO'SE,  pro-poze'.  v.  a.  [pro- 
/loser^  hr.  firofiono,  Latin.]  To  offer  to 
the  consideration. 

Raphael  to  Adam's  doubt  propos''d, 
Benevolent  and  facil  thus  reply'd.  Milton. 

My  design  is  to  treat  only  of  those,  who  have 
chiefly  ;3ro;)ose(i  to  themselves  the  principal  reward 
of  their  labours  Taller. 

In  learning  any  thing,  there  should  be  as  little 
as  possible  first  proposed  to  the  mind  at  once,  and 
that  being  understood,  proceed  then  to  the  next  ad- 
joining part.  Watts. 
To  Propo'se,  pro-poze'.   v.  n.    To  lay 
schemes.   Not  in  use. 

Run  thee  into  the  parlour. 
There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice, 
Proposing  with  the  prince  and  Claudio.  Shakspeare. 

Puopo'sER,  pro-po'zur.^**  n.  s.  [from  firo- 
/lose.]  One  that  offers  any  thing  to  con- 
sideration. 

Faith  is  the  assent  to  any  proposition,  not  made 
out  by  the  deductions  of  reason,  but  upon  the  credit 
of  the  proposer  as  coming  from  God.  Locke. 

He  provided  a  statute,  that  whoever  proposed  any 
alteration  to  be  made,  should  do  it  with  a  rope 
about  his  neck:  if  the  matter  proposed  were  gene- 
rally approved,  then  it  should  pass  into  a  law;  if  it 
went  in  the  negative,  the  proposer  to  be  immedi- 
ately hanged.  Smft. 

Proposi'tion,  pr6p-6-zish'fin.  n.  s.  [^firo- 
iiosiiion.,  Vr.  firo/iQsitiOy  Lat.J 

1.  One  of  the  three  parts  of  a  regular  ar- 
gument. 

The  first  proposition  of  the  precedent  argument 
is  not  necessary.  White. 

2.  A  sentence  in  which  any  thing  is  af- 
firmed or  decreed. 

Chi ysippus,  labouring  how  to  reconcile  these  two 
propositions,  that  all  things  are  done  by  fate,  and 
yet  that  something  is  in  our  own  power,  cannot  ex- 
tricate himself  Hammond. 

Contingent  propositions  are  of  a  dubious  quality, 
and  they  cause  opinion  only,  and  not  divine  faith. 

White. 

The  compounding  of  the  representation  of  things, 
with  an  aflirmation  or  negation,  makes  a  proposi- 
tion. Uale. 

3.  Proposal;  offer  of  terms. 

The  enemy  sent  propositions,  such  as  upon  deli- 
very of  a  strong  fortified  town,  after  a  handsome 
defence,  are  usually  granted.  Clarendon. 

Proposi'tional,  prop-o-zlsh'iin-ai.  adj. 
\^{vom  /iro/iosiaoTi.]  Considered  as  a  pro- 
position. 

If  it  has  a  singular  subject  in  its  prepositional 
sense,  it  is  always  ranked  with  universals.       Watts. 

To   PROPOU'ND,  pr6-p6und'.3"  v.  n. 

[firofiono.,  Lat.] 
1.  To  offer  to  consideration;  to  propose. 
The  parliament,  which  now  is  held,  decreed 
Whatever  pleas 'd  the  king  but  to  propound.  Daniel. 
To  leave  as  little  as  I  may  unto  fancy,  which  is 
wild  and  irregular,  I  will  propound  a  rule.   Wottoii. 
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Dar'st  thou  to  the  Son  of  God  propound 
To  worship  tliee?  MiUo% 

The  existence  of  the  church  hath  been  propounded 
as  an  object  of  our  faith  in  every  age  of  Christianity. 

Pemson. 

The  greatest  stranger  must  propound  the  argu- 
ment. More. 

The  arguments,  which  Christianity  propounds  to 
us,  are  reasonable  encouragements  to  bear  suffer- 
ings patiently.  Tillolson. 
-.   To  offer;  to  exhibit. 

A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under-ground. 
That  siiall  make  answer  to  such  questions. 
As  by  your  grace  shall  be  propounded  him.  Shalcsp. 

Propou'nder,  pro-pound'i'ir.  n.  s.  [from 
/iro/wund.]  He  that  propounds;  he  that 
offers;  proposer. 
Propri'etary,  pro-pri'S-tar-^.  n.  s.  [firo- 
firietaire,  Fr.  from  firofiriety.]  Posses- 
sor in  his  own  right. 

'Tis  a  mistake  to  think  ourselves  stewards  in  some 
of  God's  gifts,  and  proprietaries  in  others:  they  are 
all  equally  to  be  employed,  according  to  the  desig- 
nation of  the  donor.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Propri'etary,  pro-pri'^-t^r-d.  adj.  Be- 
longing to  a  certain  owner. 

Though  sheep,  which  are  proprietary,  aie  seldom 
marked,  yet  they  are  not  apt  to  straggle.         Greio. 

Propri'etor,  pr6-pri'6-tdr.!'s  n.  *.  [from 
pr,oprius,  Lat.J  A  possessor  in  his'  own 
rigiit. 

Man,  by  being  master  of  himself,  and  proprietor 
of  his  own  person,  and  the  actions  or  labour  of  it, 
had  still  in  himself  the  great  foundation  of  property. 

Locke. 

Though  they  are  scattered  on  the  wings  of  the 

morning,  and  remain  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 

sea,  even  there  shall  his  right  hand  fetch  them  out, 

and  lead  them  home  to  their  ancient  proprietor. 

Rogers. 
Propri'etress,  pro-prl'^-tr^s.  n.  s.  [from 
proprietor.]    A  female  possessor  in  her 
own  right;  a  mistress. 

A  big-bellied  bitch  borrowed  another  bitch's 
kennel  to  lay  her  burden  in;  the  proprietress  de- 
manded possession,  but  the  other  begged  her  excuse. 

L^Estrange. 
PROPRI'ETY,   pro-pri'^-t^.   n.  s.  [pro- 
priete,  Fr.  proprietati.,  Lat."] 

1.  Peculiarity  of  possession;  exclusive 
right. 

You  that  have  promis'd  to  yourselves  propriety 
in  love. 
Know  women's  hearts  like  straws  do  move. 

Suckling. 

Benefit  of  peace,  and  vacation  for  piety,  rt  nder 
it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  propriety.   Hammond. 

Hail,  wedded  love!  mysterious  law,  true  source 
Of  human  offspring,  sole  propriety 
In  Paradise!  of  all  things  common  else.         Milton. 

They  secure  propriety  and  peace.  Ihyden. 

To  that  we  owe  not  only  the  safety  of  our  persons 
and  the  propriety  of  our  possessions,  but  our  im- 
provement in  the  several  arts.  Jltterbury. 

2.  Accurac};  justness. 

Common  use,  that  is  the  rule  oi  ■propriety,  affords 
some  aid  to  settle  the  signification  of  language. 

Locke. 
Propt,  pr6pt.3«9  for  propped,  [from  prop.'j 
Sustained  by  somi-  prop. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
Propt  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope. 
To    PROPU'GN,     pr6-pune'.^«s     v.    a. 
[propugno,  Latin.]    To  defend;  to  vin- 
dicate. 

Thankfulness  is  our  meet  tribute  to  those  sacred 

champions  for  propugning  of  our  faith.    Hammond, 

PROPUGNA'TioN,pr6p-pug-na'shiln.  *»"«.«. 
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Ipropugnatio,  from  propugfio,  Latin.] 
Defence. 

What  propngnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
To  stand  the  push  a.id  enmity  of  those 
This  quarrel  would  excite?  S/kjfcspcore. 

Propu'gnek,  p  6-;>u'nfir.3*^  n.  s.  [_tro.n 
/irofiu^n  j  A  dc  finder. 

So  zealous  propugners  are  they  of  tbeir  native 
creed,  that  they  are  importunately  diligent  to  in- 
struct men  in  it,  and  in  alt  the  little  sophistries  for 
defeiiJiiig  it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Propu'lsiox,  pro-pul'shun.  ?i.  s.  [Jtr.pid- 

su  ,  Lii.J    Tiie  act  of  urivin?^  forward. 

Joy  worketh  by  propu/sion  of  the  moisture  of  the 

braiu,  vv'ien  the  spirits  dilate,  and  occnjiy  more  room 

Bacon 

The  evanescent  solid  and  fiuid  will  scarce  dill'cr, 

and  tlie  extremities  of  those  small  cnnals  will  by 

propulsion  be  carried  off  with  the  fluid  continually 

Jirbulhnot- 
Proue,  prore.  n.  s.  [^ftrora,  Latin.]    The 
prow;  the  forepart  of  a  ship.  A  poetical 
■word  used  for  a  riiyme. 

Tijere  no  vessel,  with  vermillion  prore, 
Or  bark  of  traffick,  glides  from  shore  to  shore. 

Pope. 
Proroga'tion,     pror  ro-gi'sliun.     n.    «. 
^/irorogatio,  from  /irorogo,  Lut.  fxrcro- 
gation^  Fr.J 

1.  Conliiiuauce;  state  of  lengthening  out 
to  a  distant  ti'ne;  prolongation. 

The  fulness  and  effluence  of  man's  enjoyments  in 
the  stale  of  innocence,  might  seem  to  leave  no  place 
for  hope,  in  rc>pect  of  any  farther  addition,  but  only 
of  the  prorogation  and  future  continuance  of  what 
already  he  possessed.  South 

2.  liiici  ruplion  of  the  session  of  parliament 
by  tiie  regal  autliority. 

It  would  seem  extraordinary  if  an  inferior  court 
shouM  take  a  matter  our  oC  the  hands  of  the  high 
cour'  of  parliament,  during  a  proi-ogalton.      Swift. 

To  Proko'gue,  pr6-r6g'.3*'  v.  a.  [/iroro- 
go,  Lat.  /iroroger,  Fr.J 

1.  To  piotract;  to  prolong. 

He  prorogued  his  government,  still  threatening  to 
dismiss  himself  from  pubtick  cai'es.  Di-yden. 

2.  To  ,  •  1  .«tl";  I.:  delay. 

Ms  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Than  de.ith  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love.  Sliaksp 

3.  To  withhold  the  session  of  parliament 
to  a  (iistant  time. 

By  the  king's  authority  alone  they  are  assembled, 
and  by  him  alone  are  t\iey  prorogued  and  dissolved, 
but  each  house  may  adjourn  itself.  Bacon. 

Proru'ption,  pio-riip'shun.  n.  s.  \jiroruli- 
tus.,  from  prorumJiOf  Lat.j  The  act  of 
bursting  out. 

Others  ground  this  disruption  upon  their  continu- 
ed or  protracted  time  of  deliver)',  whereat,  exclud- 
ing but  one  a  day,  the  latter  brood,  impatien'  by  a 
forcible  proruplion,  anticipates  their  period  of  ex- 
clusion Brown. 
Prosa  ICE,  pi6-za'ik.^°8  (kJj^  [^/irosait/ue, 
Fr.  ftronaicus,  from  prosa,  Latin  J  Be- 
longing to  prose;  resembling  prose. 
To  PHOSCRI'BE,  pro-skribe'.  v.a.[/iro' 
ncriho.  Lut.] 

1.  To  censure  capitally;  to  doom  to  de- 
strucioii. 

Hubert  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  through  the  malice 
Itfthe  peers,  was  banished  the  realm,  'iai  proscrib- 
td.  Spenser. 

I  hid  for  thee 
Thv  mur>ler  of  thy  bmther,  being  so  brib'd, 
And  writ  him  in  the  list  of  my  proscrtb''d 
After  th>  fact.  Ben  Jonson. 

Foil'  v'd  and  pointed  at  by  fools  and  boys, 
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But  dreaded  and  proscribed  by  men  of  sen>e. 

Koscomnwn. 
In  (he  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Ariau  doc- 
Uines  were  prosaibed  and  anathematized  in  the  fa- 
laous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishcps, 
very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few 
reclaimants.  fVaterland. 

2.  To  interdict.  Not  in  use. 
He  >ball  be  found, 
And  taken  or  pro:,crib'd  this  happy  ground.  DrycUn. 
Some  utterly  proscribe  the  name  of  chance,  as  a 
word  of  impious  and  profane  signification;  and  in- 
deed, if  taken  by  us  in  that  sense  in  which  it  was 
used  by  the  heathen,  so  as  to  make  any  thing  casual, 
in  respect  of  God  himself,  their  exception  ought 
justly  to  be  admitted.  South. 

Proscriber,  pro-skii'bur.'^^  ?2.  s.  [from 
proscribe.^  One  that  dooms  to  destruc- 
tion. 

The  triumvir  and  proscriber  had  descended  to  us 
in  a  more  hideous  form,  if  the  emperor  had  not  tak- 
en care  to  make  friends  of  Virgil  and  Horace. 

Dry  den. 

Prosori'ption,  pro-skrip'shdn.  n.  s.  [firo- 
scri/itio,  Lat.]  Doom  to  death  or  con- 
fiscation. 

You  took  bis  voice  who  should  be  prickt  to  die. 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription.         Shaksp. 

SWIa's  old  troops 
Are  needy  and  poor;  and  have  but  left  t'  expect 
From  Catiline  new  bills  and  new  proscrii>tiuns- 

Ben  Jonson. 
For  the  title  of  proscripf ion  or  forfeiture,  the  em- 
peror hath  been  judge  and  paity,  and  justiced  him- 
self. Bacon 

Prose,  proze.  n.  s.  [/jrose,  French; /?rosa, 
Lat.]     Language  not  restrained  to  har- 
nionick  sounds  or  set  number  of  sylla- 
bles; discourse  not  metrical. 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme. 

J\lilton. 
The  reformation  of  prose  was  owing  to  Bociace, 
who  is  the  standard  of  purity  in  the  Italian  tongue, 
though  many  of  his  phrases  are  become  obsolete 

Drini-n 

A  poet  lets  you  into  the  knowledge  of  a  device 

better  than  a  prose  writer,  as  his  descriptions  are 

often  more  diffuse.  ,iddison. 

Prose  men  alone  for  private  ends, 
I  thought,  forsook  their  ancient  friends.  Prior. 

I  will  be  still  your  friend  in  ;j)Ose; 
Esteem  and  fiiendship  to  express, 
Will  not  require  poetick  dress.  Swift. 

My  head  and  heai't  thus  flowing  through  my  quill. 
Verse  man  and  prose  man,  term  me  which  you  will 

Pope 

To  PRO  SKCUTE,  pros's^-kute.*"  v.  a. 
\j}ruseriuor,firosecutus,  Lat.j 

1.  To  pursue;  to  continue  endeavours  af- 
ter any  thing. 

I  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hermia, 
Why  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right.'  Shaksp. 

I  must  not  omit  a  father's  timely  care. 
To  prosecute  the  means  of  thy  deliverance 
By  ransom.  Milton 

That  which  is  morally  good  is  to  be  desired  and 
prosecuted;  that  which  is  evil  is  to  be  avoided. 

IVilkins. 

He  prosecuted  this  puipose  with  strength  of  argu- 
ment and  close  reasoning,  without  incoherent  sallies 

Loche. 

2.  To  continue;  to  carry  on. 

The  same  reasons,  which  induced  you  to  enter- 
tain this  war,  will  induce  you  also  to  prosen:te  the 
same.  llayxcard 

All  resolute  to  prosecute  their  ire. 
Seeking  their  own  ami  country's  cause  to  free. 

Daniel. 

He  infested  Oxford,  which  gave  them  the  more 
reason  to  prosecute  the  forlificatious.       Clareiidon. 

3h 


With  loader  cries 
She  prosecutes  her  grid's,  and  tl:us  replies.  Drydtit 

3.  To  proceed  in  ( onsidcration  or  disqui- 
sition of  any  tiling. 

An  infinite  labour  to  prcsecute  those  things,  so  far 
as  tbty  might  be  ext'mp!;fied  in  religious  and  civil 
acijous.  Hooker. 

4.  To  pursue  by  l3%v;  to  sue  criminally. 

5.  To  firostcute  differs  from  to  fienstcutc: 
to  fiersecute  always  implies  some  cruel- 
ty, malignity,  or  injustice;  to  firo.'iecute, 
is  to  proceed  by  legal  measures,  either 
with  or  without  just  cause. 

Prosecution,  pros-se-ku'shiln.  7i.  a. 
[from  fiTjsecute.'^ 

1 .  PursuL;  endeavour  to  carry  on. 

Many  i'tfer  at  the  eSects  of  fricndsMp,  but  they 
do  not  last;  they  are  promising  in  the  beginning,  i)ut 
they  fail.  Jade,  and  tire  in  the  prosecution.     South. 

Thnir  jeaiousy  of  the  British  power,  as  well  as 
their  prosecu'ions  of  commerce  and  pursuits  of  uni- 
versal monarchy,  will  fix  them  in  their  aversion? 
towards  us.  t^ddisou. 

2.  Suit  against  a  man  in  a  criminal  cause. 

Persons  at  law  may  know,  when  they  are  unfit  to 
communicate  til!  they  have  put  a  stop  to  their  guilt, 
and  wtien  they  are  fit  for  the  same  during  their 
prosecution  of  it.  KtHI-'cdl. 

Pro'secutor,  pr6s's6-ku-tur.*^^  "'  n.  s. 
[Irom  /irosecute.']  One  that  carries  on 
any  thing;  a  pursuer  of  any  purpose; 
one  who  pvirsues  another  by  law  in  a 
criminal  cause. 
PRo'sELYTE,pr6s's6-lite.  n.s.  [tt^os-  Xvt^; 
firoselitfy  Fr.]  A  convert;  one  bi'ought 
over  to  a  new  opinion. 

He  that  saw  hell  in  's  melancholy  dream, 
ScarM  from  bis  sins,  repented  in  a  fright, 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  turn'd  prosehite. 

Cleavelaud  ■ 
Men  become  professors  and  combatants  for  those 
opinions  they  were  never  convinced  of,  nor  prose- 
lytes to.  *  Locke. 

WTiere'er  you  tread. 
Millions  of  proselytes  behind  are  led. 
Through  crowds  of  new-made  converts  still  you  go. 

Granrille. 
WTiat  numbers  of  proselytes  may  we  not  expect  .= 

^^ddisoii . 
To  Pro'sklvte,  pr6s's6-lite.  v.  a.  To  con- 
vert   A  bad  word. 

Men  of  this  temper  cut  themselves  off"  from  the 
opportunities  of  proselyting  others,  by  averting  them 
from  their  company.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Prosemina'tion,  pro-s^m-me-na'shan.  n. 
s.  \jirosemi7io.,  /irose?7nnatus,  Lat.]  Pro- 
p'lgation  l.y  seed. 

Touching  the  impossibility  of  the  eternal  succes- 
sion of  men,  animals  or  vegetables  by  natural  pro- 
pagation or  ;)roienii<ia/ioft,  the  reasons  thereof  shall 
be  delivered.  Hak. 

Pit  )So'ni.\N,  pi6-s6'de-an.  n.  s.  [from  /:ro- 
■^odl/.]  One  skilled  in  metre  or  prosody. 
Some  have  been  so  bad  prosodians,  as  from  thence 
to  il.;rive  malum,  because  that  fruit  was  the  first  oc- 
casion of  evil.  jBroirn 
PR.)'SODY.  pros'sA-de.***  ^os  7j.  «.  [/iro- 
■odiey  Fr.  •n^oo-a/S'fx.^  The  part  of  gram- 
m  tr  which  teaches  the  sound  and  quan- 
tity of  syllables,  and   the  measures  of 
verse. 
Prosopopoe'ia,     pios-s6-p6pe'ya.    n.    x. 
[■rpos-iiTaTeiiet;   /iroso/tofiee^    Fr. ]     Pcr- 
sonificuion;  figure  by  which  thinp-s  arc 
made  p  rsons. 
Tbes'-  re-iso'is  :»re  urged,  and  raised  bv  the  P-n^o- 
'    popdia  of  natuic  speakiug  to  her  children.  D>  uden 
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PUO'SPECT,  pros'p^kt.  n.   s.  [/irosficc 
tusf  Latin. 3 

1.  View  of  something  distant. 

Eden  and  all  the  coast  in  prospect  lay.      Milton. 

Tbe  Jews  being  under  the  oecononiy  of  immedi- 
ate revelation,  might  be  supposed  to  have  had  a 
freer  pi  osped  into  Ihat  heaven,  whence  their  law 
descended.  Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  better  to  marry  than  to  burn,  says  St.  Paul; 
a  little  biunin-rfelt  pushes  us  more  po\\rerfully,  than 
greater  pleasures  in  prospul  allure.  Locke. 

2.  Pi,ice  vvnicli  affords  an  extended  view. 

Him  God  beholding  from  his  prospect  high, 
Wherein  past,  present,  future  he  beholds, 
Thus  sp^ike.  Milton. 

3.  SeiKb  of  objects  open  to  the  eye. 

There  is  a  very  noble  prospect  from  this  place: - 
on  the  one  side  lies  a  vast  extent  of  seas,  that  runs 
abro'jd  further  than  the  eye  can  rcacL ,  Just  op^josite 
stands  tl\e  green  promontory  of  Sarrentum,  and  on 
the  other  side  the  whole  circuit  of  the  bay  of  Na- 
ples. Mdison. 

4.  Object  of  view. 

Man  to  himself 
Is  a  large  prospect,  rais'd  above  the  level 
Of  his  low  creeping  thoughts.  Denham. 

Present,  sad  prospect!  can  he  aught  descry, 
But  xvhat  affects  his  melancholy  eye? 
The  beauties  of  the  ancient  fabrick  lost 
In  chains  of  craggy  hills,  or  lengths  of  dreary  coast? 

Prior. 

5.  View  delineated:  a  picturesque  repre- 
sentation of  a  landscape. 

Claude  Lorrain,  on  the  contrary,  was  convinced, 
that  taking  nature  as  he  found  it  seldom  produced 
beauties;  his  pictures  are  a  composition  of  the  vari- 
ous draughts  which  he  has  previously  made  from  va- 
rious beautiful  scenes  and  prospects.  Reynolds. 

6.  View  into  futurity:  opposed  to  retro- 
spec  (. 

To  be  king, 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief. 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.  Shakspeare. 

To  him,  who  hath  a  prospect  of  the  different  state 
of  perfect  happiness  or  misery  that  attends  all  men 
after  this  life,  the  measures  of  good  and  evil  are 
mightily  changed.  Locke. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  right;  let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  shall  die  Locke. 

Against  himself  his  gratitude  maintain'd. 
By  favours  past,  not  future  prospects  gain'd.  Smith. 

7.  Regard  to  something  future. 

Is  he  a  prudent  man,  as  to  his  temporal  estate, 
that  lays  designs  only  for  a  day,  without  any  pros- 
pect to,  or  provision  for  the  remaining  part  of  his 
life.  Tillotsnn . 

To  Prospe'ct,  pros'p^kt.  v.  a.  [prosjiec- 
tus,  Lat.]  To  look  forward.  Diet. 

Prospe'ctive,  pro-sp^k'tiv.    adj.   [from 
prosfiect.^ 

1 .  Viewing  at  a  distance. 

2.  Acting  with  foresight. 

The  French  king  and  king  of  Sweden  are  cir- 
cumspect, industrious  and  prospective  too  in  this  af- 
fair. Child. 

To  PRO'SPER,  pr6s'pilr.9«  v.  a.  [firci- 
perOf  Lat.]   To  make  happy;  to  favout. 

Kind  gods,  forgive 
Me  that,  and  prosper  him.  Shakspeare. 

All  things  concur  to  prosper  our  design; 
All  things  to  prosper  any  love  but  mine       Dryden 
To  Pro'sper,   pros'piar.  v,  n.  \jirosperer, 

French.] 

1.  To  be  prosperous;  to  be  successful. 

My  wor^hall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 

that  which  I  please,  and  it  shall  prosper  in  the  thing 

whereto  1  sent  it.  Isaiah. 

This  man  encreased  by  little  and  little,  and  things 

prospered  with  him  more  and  more.      2  Maceabees, 
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Surer  to  prosper,  than  prosperity 
Could  have  assured  us.  Millon. 

2   To  tlu'ive;  to  come  forward. 

All  things  do  prosper  best,  when  fliey  arc  ad- 
vanced to  the  better;  a  nursery  of  stocks  ought  lo 
be  in  a  more  barien  ground,  than  that  whereunto 
you  remove  them.  Bacon. 

The  plants,  whicJi  he  had  set,  did  thrive  and 
prosper.  Couley 

She  visits  how  they  prosper''d,  bud,  and  bloom. 

Milton. 
That  neat  kind  of  acer,  whereof  violins  and  mu- 
sical instruments  are  made,  prospers  well  in  these 
parts.  Broum. 

Prospe'rity,  pros-per'i-t^.  n.  s.  \_prQspe- 
ritasy  Lat.  prosperite,  Fr.]  Success;  at- 
tainment of  wishes;  good  fortune.  ^ 
Prosperity,  in  regard  of  our  corrupt  inclination  to 
abuse  the  blessings  of  almighty  God,  doth  prove  a 
thing  dangerous  to  the  souls  of  men.  Hooker, 
God's  justice  reaps  that  glory  in  our  calamities, 
which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 

Puo'sperous,   pr6s'pi'ir-iis.3^*  adj.  [firos- 
perus.,  Latin.]  Successful;  fortunate. 
Your  good  advice,  which  still  hath  been  both 
grave 
And  prosperous.  Shakspeare. 

Either  state,  to  hear  prosperovs  or  adverse. 

Milton. 
May  he  find 
A  happy  passage,  and  a  prosperous  wind.  Denham. 

Pro'sperously,  pr6s'piir-{is-16.  adv. 
[from  prosperous.'j  Successfully;  for- 
tunately. 

Prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

In  1596,  was  the  second  invasion  upon  the  main 
territories  of  Spain,  prosperously  atchieved  by  Ro- 
bert earl  of  Essex,  in  consort  with  the  earl  of  Not- 
tingham. Bacon. 

Those,  who  are  prosperously  unjust,  are  intitled 

to  panegyrick,  but  afBicted  virtue  is  stabbed  with 

reproaches.  Dryden. 

Pro'sperousness,   pros'pdr-tis-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  prosperous.^   Prosperity. 
Prospi'cience,    pro-spish'e-^nse.    n.    s. 
[prospicio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  looking  for- 
ward. 

Prosterna'tion,  pros-t^r-na'shiin.  n.  s. 
[froiTi  /iroaterno,  Lat.]  Dejection;  de- 
pression; state  of  being  cast  down;  act 
of  casting  down.  A  word  not  to  be 
adopted. 

Pain  interrupts  the  cure  of  ulcers,  whence  are 
stirred  up  a  fever,  watching,  and  prosternation  of 
spirits.  Wiseman. 

Pro'stethis,  pros'td-Mis.  n.  s.  [w^os-sj^/?.] 
In  surgery,  that  which  fills  up  what  is 
wanting,  as  when  fistulous  ulcers  are 
filled  up  witii  flesh.  Diet. 

To  PRO  STITUTE,  pros't^-tute.  -u.  a. 

[prostituo,  Lat.  prostituer,  Fr.] 
1    To  sell  to  wickedness;  to  expose  to 
crimes  for  a  reward.     It  is  commonly 
used  of  women  sold  to  whoredom  by 
others  or  themselves. 

Do  not  prostitute  thy  daughter,  to  cause  her  to  be 
a  whore,  Leviticus 

Marrying  or  prostituting, 
Rape  or  adultery.  Milton 

Who  shall  prevail  with  them  to  do  that  them 
selves  which  they  beg  of  God,  to  spare  his  peopl. 
and  his  heritage,  to  prostitute  them  no  more  to  t!'  >> 
own  sinister  designs?  Decay  of  t'itv  . 

Affections,  consecrated  to  children,  husbands, 
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and  parents,  are  vilely  yroslituted  and  thrown  away 
upon  a  hand  at  loo.  Addison. 

2.   1  o  expose  upon  vile  terms. 

It  were  u>  fit,  that  so  excellent  and  glorious  are- 
ward,  as  the  <iospel  promises,  should  stoop  down 
like  fruit  upo.:  ;i  full  laden  bough,  to  be  pluckcii  by 
every  idle  and  wanton  hand,  that  heaven  should  be 
prostituted  to  slothful  m»  n.  TUutson. 

Pko'stitute,  pr6s't6-tute.  adj.  [jirositiu- 
tu.1,  Latin.]  Vitious  for  hu\:;  sold  to  in- 
famy or  wickedness;  solii  to  whoredom. 

Their  common  loves,  a  lewd  abandon'd  pack 
By  sloth  corrupted,  by  disorder  fed. 
Made  bold  by  want,  aiOii  prostitute  (or  bread.  Prior. 

Pro'stitute,  pros't^-lute.  7z.  *.  [from  tlie 
verb.] 

1.  A  hireling;  a  mercenary;  one  who  is 
set  to  sale. 

At  open  fulsome  bawdry  they  rejoice, 
Base  prostitute!  thus  dost  thou  gain  thj  bread  Dryd. 
No  hireling  she,  no  prostitute  to  praise.       Pope. 

2.  [prostidulum,  Latin.]  A  publitk  strum- 
pet. 

From  every  point  they  come. 
Then  dread  ao  dearth  of  prostitutes  at  Rome.  Dryd\ 
Prostmu'tion,    pi  os-t^-liVshiin.      n.    a. 
[firostitution,  Fr.  from  prostitute.^ 

1.  The  act  of  setting  to  sale;  the  state  of 
being  set  to  sale. 

2.  The  life  of  a  publick  strumpet. 

An  infamous  woman,  having  passed  her  youth  in  • 
a  most  shameless  state  of  prostitution,  now  gains  her 
livelihood  by  seducing  others.  Spectator. 

PROSTRA'TE,  pros'trat.s^  adj.  yiros- 
tratus,  Latin.  The  accent  was  formerly 
on  the  first  syllable.  Sidneij  and  Spen- 
ser seem  to  diff^er.] 

1.  Lying  at  length. 

Once  I  saw  with  dread  oppressed 
Her  whom  I  dread;  so  that  with  prostrate  lying. 
Her  length  the  earth  in  love's  chief  cloathing  dress- 
ed. Sidney. 
Before  fair  Britomart  she  fell  prostrate.  Spenser. 
He  heard  the  western  lords  would  undermine 
His  city's  wall,  and  lay  his  tow'rs  prostrate.  Fairfax. 
Giovelingand  prostrate  on  yon  lake  of  fire.  MilU 

2.  Lying  at  mercy 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.       Shaksp, 
At  thy  knees  lie 
Our  prostrate  bosomes  forc't  with  prayers  to  trie, 
If  any  hospitable  right,  or  boone 
Of  other  nature,  such  as  have  been  wonne 
By  laws  of  other  houses,  thou  wilt  give.   Chapman. 

3.  Tliiown  dov  n  in  humblest  adorauon. 

Tbe  warning  sound  was  no  sooner  heard,  but  the 
churches  were  tilled,  the  pavement  covered  with  bo- 
dies prostrate,  and  w  ashed  with  tears  of  devout  joy. 

Hooker. 
Let  us  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  us,  prostrate  fall 
Before  him  reverent;  and  there  confess 
Humbly  our  faults,  and  pardon  beg.  Milton. 

While  prostrate  here  in  humble  grief  I  lie, 
Kind  virtuous  drops  just  gath'ring  in  my  eye.  Pope. 
To  Prostra'i  e,  pros'tiile.'-'i  v.  a.  [pros- 
tratus,  Latin.     This  was  accented  an- 
ciently on  the  first  syllable.] 
..  To  lay  flat;  to  throw  clown. 

In  the  streets  many  they  slew,  and  fired  divers 
places,  prostrating  two  parishes  almost  entirely, 

Haywari. 
A  storm  that  all  things  doth  prostrate, 
Finding  a  tree  alone  all  comfortless. 
Beats  on  it  strongly,  it  to  ruinate.  Spenser. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  against  the 
winds,  before  they  come  too  fiercely,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.  Evelyn.. 
The  drops  falling  thicker,  faster,  and  with  greater 
force,  beating  down  the  fruit  from  the  trees,  pros- 
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traliitg  and  laying  corn  growing  in  the  fields. 

Woodxcard. 
2.  C»e  firosternery  Fr.]  To  throw  down  in 
adoration. 

Some   have  prostrated  themseWes   an  hundred 
times  in  the  day,  and  asoAen  in  the  night.  Duppa. 
Prostha'tion,  pros-tiibhiin.  n.  s.  [/iras- 
ternaiioriy  Fr.  from  firustrate^ 

1.  The  net  of  falling  down  in  adoration. 

Nor  is  only  a  resolved  p-ostration  unto  antiquity, 
a  powerful  enemy  unto  knowledge,  but  any  confi- 
dent adherence  unto  authority.  Brown 

The  worship  of  the  gods  had  been  kept  up  in 
temples,  with  altars,  images,  sacrifices,  hymns  and 
proslrodioTis.  StUlingfleet. 

The  truths,  they  had  subscribed  to  in  specula- 
tion, they  reversed  by  a  brutish  senseless  devotion, 
managed  with  a  greater  prostration  of  reason  than 
of  body.  SoxUh- 

2.  Dejection;  depression. 

A  sudden  prostration  of  strength  or  weakness  at- 
ten>ls  this  colick.  .9rtnUhnot. 

Prosfy'le,  pros-tile',  n.  s.  [prostyle,  Fr. 
tt^ss-i/a:^.]  a  building  that  has  only  pil- 
lars in  the  front.  Diet. 

Prosy'llogism,  pro-sil'lo-jizm.  n.s.  \^pro 
and  nyli'^gism.^  A  prosyllogism  is  when 
two  or  more  syllogisms  are  so  connect- 
ed together,  that  the  conclusion  of  the 
former  is  the  major  or  the  minor  of  the 
following.  Tracts. 

Prota'sis,  pro-ti'sis.   Ji.  s.  [^prolascj  Fr. 

1.  A  maxim  or  proposition. 

2.  In  the  ancient  drama,  the  first  part  of  a 
comedy  or  tragedy  that  explains  the  ar- 
gument of  the  piece.  Diet. 

Prota'tick,  pro-tat'tik  adj.  [protatique.^ 
Fr.  vf9TXTiK0i.~\  Previous. 

There  are  protatick  persons  in  the  ancients, 
whom  they  use  in  their  plays  to  heai-or  give  the  re- 
lation. Dryden 
To  PHOTE'CT,  pro-t^kt'.  v.  a.  [proiec- 
tus,  Latin;  proteger.  Fr.]  To  defend;  to 
cover  from  evil;  to  shield. 

The  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  gi-ace.      Shaksp. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side. 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  ihee  and  protects- 

Milton. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  sti-ength  he  stands. 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms  and  leafy  hands. 
His  shade  protects  the  plains.  Drydt^n. 

Prote'ctiox,  pro-iek'shiin.  n.  s.  [jjrotcc- 

tion,  Frencli;  from  protect.'^ 
1.  Defence;  shelter  from  evil. 

Drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shall 
meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.  Shakspeare. 

II  the  weak  might  find  proteciion  from  the  mighty, 
they  could  not  with  justice  lament  their  condition. 

Sicift. 
3.    A   passport;    exemption    from    being 
molested:  as,  he  bad  a  protection  during 
the  rebelli'jn. 
The  law  of  the  empire  is  my  prtAedion. 

KetUewell. 
Prote'ctive,    pro-tek'tiv.*"  adj.  [from 
protect ^    Dflensive;  sl.eitering. 

The  stately  sailing  swan  guards  bis  osier  isle, 
Pro<ectire  of  his  young.  Thomson. 

Proie'ctok,  pro-'^K'ttir-^"  n.  a.  \_protec- 

(eur,  French;  from  protect.^ 
I.    Def<  ndcr;    slu'lierer;    supporter;    one 
who  shields  from  evil   or  oppression; 
guardian.  . 


Hither  th'  oppressed  shall  henceforth  resort, 
Justice  to  crave,  and  succour  at  your  court; 
And  then  your  higlmess,  not  for  our's  alone. 
But  for  the  world's  protector  shall  be  known. 

nWer. 
The  king  of  Spain  who  is  protector  of  the  com- 
monwealth, received   information   from  the  great 
duke.  .^iddison. 

2.  An  officer  who  had  heretofore  the  care 
of  the  kingdom  in  the  king's  minority. 

Is  it  concluded  he  shall  be  protector? 
— It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet.    Shakspeare. 
Prote'ctress,  pro-tek'tres.  7i.  s.  [protec- 
trice.,  Fr.  from  protector.]     A   woman 
that  protects. 

All  things  should  be  guided  by  her  direction,  as 
the  sovereign  patroness  and  protectress  of  the  enter- 
prize.  Bacon. 

Behold  those  arts  with  a  propitious  eye, 
That  suppliant  to  their  great  protectress  fly. 

.iddison. 
To  Prote'nd,  pro-tend',  -v.  a.  [protendo, 
Lai.]  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth. 
All  stood  with  their  protendid  spears  prepar'd. 

Dryden. 

With  his  protenrfed  lance  be  makes  defence.  Dry. 

Prote'rvity,  pro-t^r've-te.  n.  s.  [_proter- 

vitas,  Latin.]   Peevishness;  petulance. 
To  PROTE'S T,   pro-t^st'."-  v.  n.  [pro- 
testor,  Latin;  protester,  Fr.]  To  give  a 
solemn  declaration  of  opuaon  or  resolu- 
tion. 

Here's  the.  twin  brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let 
thine  inherit  lii'st,  fur,  I  protest,  mine  never  shall. 

Shakspeare. 
The  peaking  cornuto  comes  in  the  instant,  alter 
we  bad  protested  and  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  co- 
medy. Shakspeare. 
1  have  long  lov'd  her;  and  I  protest  to  you,  be- 
stowed much  on  her,  followed  her  with  a  doating 
observance.                                               Shakspeare. 

He  protests  against  your  votes,  and  swears 
He'll  not  be  Irj'd  by  auy  but  his  peers.      Denham. 
The  conscience  has  power  to  disapprove  and  to 
protest  against  the  exorbitancies  of  the  passions. 

South. 
To  Prote'st,  pro-tdst'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  prove;  to  show;  to  give  evidence  of. 
Not  used. 

Many  unsought  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  call  as  a  witness. 

Fiercely  they  oppos'd 
My  journey  strange,  with  clamorous  uproar, 
Protesting  fate  supreme.  Milton. 

Pro'test,  protest,  or  prot'^st.  n.  s.  [from 
tlie  verb.]  A  solemn  declaration  ot 
opinion  commonly  against  sometning: 
as,  the  lords  published  afirofesi. 
Pro'testant,  piot'tes-tant.  adj.  [from 
protest. ]  Belonging  to  protcstants. 

Since  the  spreading  of  the  protestant  religion,  se- 
veral nations  are  recovered  out  of  their  ignorance. 

Mdison 
Pro'testavt,  proi'tes-tant.  n.  s.  \jirotes- 
tant,  Fr.  ivom  firotest.]  One  of  those 
who  adhere  to  them,  who,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reformation,  protcsied 
against  the  errours  of  the  churcn  of 
Rome. 

This  is  the  first  example  of  any  protestant  sub- 
jects that  have  taken  up  arms  against  their  king  a 
protestant.  King  Charlts. 

-*hotesta'tion,  prot-t^s-ti'shijn.  n.  s. 
[firotestarion,  French;  from  /irotesi.]  A 
sclemn  declaration  of  resolution,  fact,  or 
opinion. 
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He  maketh  protestation  to  them  at  Corinth,  thai 
the  gospel  (lid  not  by  other  means  prevail  with 
them,  than  with  others  the  same  gospel  taught  by 
the  rest  of  the  apostles.  Hooker. 

But  to  your  protestation;  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess.  Shakspeare 

If  the  lords  of  the  council  issued  out  any  order 
against  them,  some  noblemen  published  a  proltsla' 
lion  against  it  ClartnJun. 

I  smiled  at  the  solemn  protestation  of  the  poet  in 
the  fii-st  page,  that  he  believes  neitlier  in  the  fale<^ 
or  destinies.  Mdison. 

Protester,  pro-test'ilr.^s  ji.  s.  [from  /iro- 
test.]  One  vviio  protests;  one  who  ut- 
ters a  solemn  declaration. 

Did  I  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  eveiy  new  protester.  Shakspeare- 

VXTiat  if  be  were  one  of  the  latest  pre  estors 
against  popery.''  ami  but  one  among  msuiy,  that  set 
about  the  same  work.'  Jitterbury. 

PROTHO'NOTARY,pr6-r^6n'n6-iar-6. 
**^  n.  s.  \^firotonotaire,  Vv.  firotonota- 
riiis,  Lat.J   The  head  regijter. 

Saligniacus,  the  pope's  prothonotary,  denies  the 
Nubians  professing  of  obedience  to  the  bishop  of 
Rome.  Brtrcicood. 

Prothono'tariship,      pr6-?/i6n-n6  tar  d- 
ship.*^*  n.  s.  [from /?roMowo?art/.j    The 
office  or  digr.iiy  ot  the  principal  register. 
He  had  the  prothonotariship  of  the  chancery. 

Careir- 

Pro'tocol,    pro'to-kol.    n.    s.    [firotokol, 

Dutch;  firotocole,  Fr.  ■x-^a'ioy.oXXoi,  from 

■xpoir:^  .-ind  KoXXri.~\     The  original  copy 

of  any  writing. 

An  original  is  stiled  the  protocol,  or  scriptura 
matrix;  and  if  the  protocol,  which  is  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  instrument,  does  not  appear,  the 
instrument  is  not  valid.  Jiyliffe. 

Protoma'rtyr,  pro-to-mil 'itir.  n  s.  [^rj «- 
T^  and  f*.ecprvp.]  The  first  martyr.  A 
term  applied  to  St.  Stephen. 
Pro'toplast,  pro'to-plast.  n.  s.  \JT§ar^ 
and  5rA<«s-««.j  Original;  thing  first  form- 
ed as  a  copy  to  be  followed  afterward. 

The  consumption  was  the  primitive  disease, 
which  put  a  period  to  our  protoplasts,  Adain  and 
Eve.  Harvey. 

Pro'totype,  pro'to-tipe,  n.  s.  [firototyfie, 
Fr.  TrpuTOTvTTei.]  Tne  original  of  a  copy; 
exemplar;  archetype. 
Man  is  the  })rototijpe  of  all  exact  symmeti-v. 

Woltm. 
The  image  and  prototype  were  two  dislinc;  'Lings; 
and  therefore  what  belonged  to  the  exenip*  r  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  image.  SlVnn<rjUet. 

To  PRO  IR.v'CT,  pio-lrakt'.  v.  a.  ^firo- 
tract  us,  Lat.]  To  draw  out;  to  delay;  to 
lengthen;  to  spin  to  h  ngth. 

Where  can  they  get  victuals  to  support  such  a 
multitude,  if  we  do  but  protract  the  war.'    KnoUis. 

He  shrives  this  woman  to  her  smock; 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  lon^pnotract  his  spt-rch 

Sluiksprare. 
Protra'ot,    pro-trakl'.    n-    s.   [from    the 
verb.]  Tedious  continuance. 

Since  I  did  leave  (he  presence  of  my  love. 
Many  long  weary  days  I  ha\e  out-worn, 

.\nd  many  nights  that  slowly  si  eni"d  to  move 
Their  sad  protract  from  evening  unti'  moru.  Spms. 
Protra'cter,    pro-trak'tiir.    ?j.    s.    [from 
/retract.^ 

1 .  One  wuo  draws  out  any  thing  to  tedious 
length. 

2.  .\  mathematical  instrument  for  taking 
and  measuring  angles. 


PRO 

Puotua'ction,  pro-trak'shiin.  n.  s.  [from 
Jirotract.'^^  The  act  of  drawing  to  length. 

Those  delays 
And  long  protracllon,  which  he  must  endure, 
Betrajs  the  opiiortnnity.  Daniel. 

As  to  ihe  fabulous  protraclions  of  the  age  of  the 
workl  by  the  Kgyptians,  they  are  uncertain  i-i'e 
traditions.  //,^;e. 

PuoiKA'cTivE,  pro-trak'liv.  adj.  [from 
protract.']  Dilatory;  delaying;  spio'iing 
to  length. 

Our  works  are  nought  else 
But  the  protraclive  cryals  ofgreiU  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constanty  in  men.      Shakspeare. 

He  siiflered  iheir proliaclive  arts, 
And  strove  by  mildness  to  reduce  their  hearts. 

Drijden . 
PROTHF/rxiCAL,  pro-tr^p'te-kal.  adj.  \jr^o- 
TpiTTTiKOi  J    Hortatory;  suasoiy. 

TI.e  means  used  are  partly  didactical  and  pro- 
treptical;  demoi.strating  the  truths  of  the  gospel, 
and  thei.  urjjfing  the  professors  to  be  steadfast  iu  the 
faith,  dad  beware  of  iufideiity.  Ward 

To  ProTrl'dk,  pr6-tiuUe  v.  a.  [/iro(ru- 
doy  Latin.]  To  thrust  for>'  ard. 

When  the  stomach  has  performed  its  oflSce  upon 
the  food,  it  /ffoh  tides  it  into  the  guts,  by  whose  per- 
istaltick  motioa  it  is  gently  conveyed  along.  Locke. 
Tliey  were  not  left  upon  the  sea's  beinr:  jrro- 
truded  forwards,  and  constrained  lo  fall  oil'  from 
certain  coasts  by  the  mud  or  eartli  which  is  dis- 
charged into  it  by  rivei*s.  fVoodward. 
His  left  arm  extended,  and  forefingers  ;w.>(ntdtd. 

Garlick. 
To  Protru'dr,  pro-trude'.  v.  n.  To  thrust 
itself  forward. 

If  the  spirits  be  not  merely  detained,  but  pro- 
trude a  little,  and  that  motion  be  confused,  there 
foUoweth  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

Protru'sion,  pro-troo'zhtan.  n.  s.  [protru- 
SU&,  Lat.j  Tiie  act  of  thrusting  forward; 
■     thrust;  push. 

To  conceive  this  in  bodies  inflexible,  and  without 
all  prolriision  of  parts,  were  to  expect  a  race  from 
Hercules  his  pillars  Brown. 

One  can  have  the  idea  of  one  body  moved,  whilst 
others  are  at  rest;  then  the  place  that  is  deserted, 
gives  us  the  idea  of  pure  space  without  solidity, 
whereinto  another  body  may  enter,  without  either 
resistance  or  protrusion  of  any  thing.  Locke- 

Protu'berance,  pro-tii'oSr-anse.  n.  s. 
[/irotuberoj  Latin.]  Something  swel- 
ling above  the  rest;  prominence;  tu- 
mour. 

If  the  world  were  eternal,  by  the  continual  fall 
ant' wearing  of  waters,  all  >he  protuberancen  o{  the 
ear:''  wouh!  iLtiiiite  ages  since  have  been  levelled, 
ami  ttie  so;  erfici  s  of  *he  earth  rendered  plain.  Hate 
Mouniairs  sei  ffi  but  so  miuy  wens  and  unnatural 
protvberaiices  upon  Die  face  of  the  earth.  More. 
Protd  berant,  pr6iu'a^r-ani.  arf/.  [fro;n 
pr.^ub-rafe.]     S-velling;  promment. 

One  man's  eyes  are  more  protuberant  and  swel- 
ling out.  another's  more  sunk  and  depressed 

Glanville 

Though  t;.e  eye  seems  round,  in  reality  the  iris 

is  prolubetant  above  the  white,  else  the  eye  could 

not  have  admitted  a  whole  hemisphere  at  one  view. 

Ray 

To    PROTU'BKR 'vTE,    pro-tu'Wr-ate. 

V.  n.  [proCubtroy 'L^Km.']   To  swci    for- 

w  u  ■■',  to  swell  out  beyond  the  parts  ad- 

jar.c  ,1. 

If  the  oavel  pmtuberates,  make  a  small  puncture 
wi;h  a  lancet  through  the  skin,  and  the  waters  will 
be  voided  without  any  danger  of  a  hernia  succeed 
ing.  '  Sliaip. 

PHOUD,pr6ud.3i3a(/y.  [pjiube,or  ppuc, 
Saxon.J 


PRO 

1.  Too  much  pleased  with  himself. 

The  proudest  admirer  of  his  own  parts  might  find 
it  useful  to  consult  with  others,  though  of  inferior 
capacity.  Watts. 

2.  Elated;  valuing  himself:  with  o/bctore 
the  object. 

If  thou  becst  proud,  be  most  instant  in  praying 
for  humility.  OtUy  of  Man. 

Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy. 
Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 

Proud  of  her  office  to  desti'oy, 
Is  seldom  pleas'd  to  bless.  Dryden. 

In  vain  o/ pompous  chastity  you're  proud, 
Virtue's  adultery  of  the  tongue,  when  loud   Di-yden. 

High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place. 
And  proud,  like  her,  q/  an  immortal  race.  Dryden. 

If  it  were  a  virtue  in  a  woman  to  be  prcud  and 
vain  iu  herself,  we  could  haraly  take  better  means 
to  raise  this  passion  in  her,  than  those  that  are  now 
used  in  their  education.  Law. 

3.  Ariogap.l;  aaughty;  impatient. 

The  patient  iu  spirit  is  better  than  the  proud  in 

spirit.  Ecclesiaslicus 

A  foe  so  proud  will  not  the  weaker  seek.  Milton. 

Proud  Spaita  with  their  wheels  resounds,  Pope. 

4.  Daring;  presumptuous. 

By  his  understanding  he  smiteth  through  the 
proud.  Job. 

The  blood  foretold  the  giant's  fall, 
Bj  tnis  prouu  palmer's  hand.  Drayton. 

The  proud  attempt  thou  hast  repell'd.      Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien;  grand  of  person. 

He  like  a  proud  steed  rein'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 

6.  Grand;  lofty;  splendid;  maajnificent. 

So  much  is  true,  that  the  said  country  of  Atlan- 
tis, as  well  as  that  of  Peru,  then  called  Coya,  as 
that  of  Mexico,  then  nameu  Tyrambel,  were  migh- 
ty and  proud  kingdoms  in  arms,  shipping  and  riches. 

Bacon. 

Storms  of  stones  from  the  proud  temple's  height 
Pour  down,  and  on  our  batter'd  helms  alight. 

Dryden. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

7.  Ostentatious  specious;  grand. 

I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Thau  those  proud  titles  thou  bast  won  of  me. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  Salacious;  eager  for  the  male. 

That  camphire  begets  m  men  an  impotency  unto 
venery,  observation  will  hardly  confirm,  and  we  have 
found  it  fail  in  cocks  and  hens,  which  was  a  more 
favourable  tryal  than  that  of  Scaliger,  when  he  gave 
it  unto  a  bitch  that  was  proud.  Brown. 

y.[ppybes  .-laxon,  is  swelling.]  Fungous; 
exuberant. 

When  the  vessels  are  too  lax,  and  do  not  suffi- 
ciently resist  the  influx  of  the  liquid,  that  begets  a 
fungous  or  proud  flesh.  ^rbuihnot. 

This  eminence  is  composed  of  little  points,  called 
fungus  or  proud  flesh.  Sharp. 

Proudly,  proud'le.  adv.  [from  proud,  j 

1.  Arrogantly;  ostentatiously;  in  a  proud 
manner. 

He  bears  himself  more  proudly 
Ev«n  to  my  person,  than  1  thought  he  would. 

Shakspeare. 
Ancus  follows  with  a  fawning  air; 
But  vain  within,  and  proitd/i/ popular.         Dryden. 

Proudly  he  marches  on,  and  void  of  fear; 
Vain  insoltnce.  jiddison. 

2.  With  loftiness  of  mien. 

The  swan 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly  rows. 

Milton. 
To  Prove,  proov.^^*   v.  a.  [probo,  Latin; 

proiivcr,  French.] 
1.  To  evince;  to  show  by  argument  or 
testimony. 

Let  the  trumpet  sound: 
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If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge;  I'll  prove  it  on  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

So  both  their  deeds  compar'd  this  day  shall /itove. 

Milton. 

Smile  on  me,  and  I  will  prove, 
Wonder  is  shorter  liv'd  than  love.  Waller. 

If  it  prove  any  thing,  it  can  only  jnrove  against 
our  author,  that  the  assignment  of  dominion  to  the 
eldest  is  not  by  divine  institution.  Locke. 

In  spite  of  Luther's  declaration,  he  will  prove  the 
tenet  upon  him.  Merbury. 

2.  To  try;  to  bring  to  the  test. 

Wilt  thou  thy  idle  rage  by  reason  irrove? 
Or  speak  those  thoughts,  which  have  no  power  to 
move.'  Sandys. 

3.  To  experience. 

Thy  overpraising  leaves  in  doubt 
The  virtue  of  that  fruit,  in  thee  first  proved.  Milton. 

4.  To  endure;  to  try  by  suffering  or  en- 
countering. 

Delay  not  the  present,  but 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advanc'd,  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour.  Shaksp. 

Could  sense  make  Marius  sit  unbound,  and  prove 
The  cruel  lancing  of  the  knotty  gout .'  I>avies% 

Well  I  deserv'd  Evadne's  scorn  to  prove, 
That  to  ambition  sacrific'd  my  love.  Waller. 

Let  him  in  arms  the  pow'r  of  Turnus  prove. 
And  learn  to  fear  whom  he  disdains  to  love.  DryiU 

To  Prove,  pi'66v   v.  n. 

1.  To  make  tr'ml. 

Children  prove,  whether  they  can  rub  upon  the 
breast  with  one  hand,  and  pat  upon  the  forehead 
with  another  Bacon. 

The  sons  prepare 
Meeting  like  winds  broke  loose  upon  the  main, 
To  prove  by  arms  whose  fate  it  was  to  reign. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  be  found  by  experience. 

Prove  true,  imagination;  oh,  prove  true. 
That  1,  dear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you.  Shaksp. 

.\\\  esculent  and  garden  herbs,  set  upon  the  tops 
of  hills,  will  prove  more  medicinal,  though  less  es- 
culent Bacon. 
:1.   T(i  siiccied. 

If  the  experiment  proved  not,  it  might  be  pren 
tended,  that  the  beasts  were  not  killed  in  the  due 
time.  Bacon. 

4.  To  be  found  in  the  event. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed. 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears, 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milton. 

The  beauties  which  adom'd  that  age, 
The  shining  subjects  of  his  rage; 
Hoping  they  should  immortal  prove. 
Rewarded  with  success  in  love.  WaUer. 

When  the  inflammation  ends  in  a  gangrene,  the 
case  proves  mortal,  ..irbuthnot. 

Property,  you  see  it  alter. 
Or  in  a  mortgage  prove  a  lawyer's  share. 
Or  in  a  jointure  vanish  from  the  heir.  Pope. 

PRo'vEAELE,pi66v'a-bl.cc(/.[from/2roT;e.3 
That  may  be  proved. 

Prove'ditor,  pro-vdd'd^-tiir.  >  n.  s.  [firo- 
Provedo're,  prov-vd-dore'.    5    veditore^ 
Ital.]    One  who  undertakes  to  procure 
supplies  for  an  army. 

The  Jews,  in  those  ages,  had  the  office  of  prove- 

dore.  Friend. 

Pho'vender,  piov'v^n-dur.  n.  s.  [firovan- 

de,  Dut.  provtnde,  Fr.J     Dry  food  for 

brutes;  hay  and  corn. 

Good  provender  the  labouring  horses  would  have. 

Tusser. 
I  do  appoint  him  store  oi provender; 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight.  Shaksp. 

Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave 
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Wears  oat  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  ass. 
For  nought  but  provetuler.  Hhahtp. 

Whene'er  he  chuic'd  his  hands  to  lay 
On  '11  ig.izines  of  corn  or  hay, 
Gold  ready  coin'd  appcarM,  instead 
Of  poultr}'  provtntkr  and  bread.  Swift. 

For  a  fortnigbt  before  you  kill  them,  feed  them 
with  iiay  or  other  provender.  Mortimtr. 

PUD'VKRB,   piov'v^rb.  n.  s.  [firoverbe, 
Fr.  /irovcrbium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  short  sentence  frequently   repeated 
by  the  people;  a  Siiw;  an  adage. 

The  sum  of  bis  whole  book  of  proverbs  is  an  ex- 
kortatiuu  to  the  study  ef  this  practick  wisdom. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  in  praise  and  commendation  of  men,  as  it  is 
in  geltings  and  gains;  for  the  proverb  is  true,  that 
light  gains  make  heavy  purses:  for  light  gains  come 
thick,  whereas  great  come  but  now  and  then.  Bacrm. 

The  proverb  says  of  the  Genoese,  that  they  have 
a  sea  without  a  fish,  laud  without  trees,  and  men 
without  faith.  Mdison. 

2.  A  word;  a  by-word;  natnc  or  observa- 
tion commonly  received  or  uttered. 

Thou  hast  delivered  us  for  a  spoil,  and  a.  proverb 
of  reproach.  Tobit. 

To  Pno'vEKB,  prov'v^rb.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.    Not  a  good  word. J 

1.  To  luciilion  in  a  proverb. 

Am  I  not  sung  and  proverb^d  for  a  fool 
In  ev'ry  street;  do  they  not  say  how  well 
Are  come  upon  him  his  deserts.'  Milton. 

2.  To  provide  \vitt>  a  provT-rb. 

Let  wantons,  light  of  heart. 
Tickle  the  senseless  rushes  with  their  hfels: 
For  I  am  proverb^d  with  a  grandsire  phrase; 
I'll  be  a  caudle-hoider  and  look  on.  Shaksp. 

Prove'kbial,  pro-vSr'bi-al.  adj.  [prover- 
bial., Fr.  from  firo   irb.'\ 

1.  Mentioned  in  a  proverb. 

In  case  of  excesses,  I  fake  the  German  proverbial 
cure,  by  a  hair  of  tlie  same  beast,  to  be  tbe  worst 
in  the  world;  and  the  best,  the  monks  die.,  tu  eai 
till  you  are  sick,  and  fast  till  you  are  well  .igain 

Temple- 

2.  Resembling  a   proverb;    suitable   n,    . 
proverb. 

This  river's  head  being  unknown,  and  drawn  to  a 
proverbial  obscurity,  the  opinion  became  without 
bounds.  Broxen. 

3.  Comprised  in  a  proverb 

Moral  sentences  and  proverbial  speeches  are  nu- 
merous in  this  poet.  Pope. 

Prove'ruially,     pro-ver'b^  ai-1^.     adv. 
ffrom  /iroverbiai.']      In  i  proverb. 

It  is  proverbially  said,  formicae  sua  bills  inest,  ba- 
bel &  musca  splenem;  whereas  these  parts  anatomy 
hath  not  discovered  in  insects.  Broicn. 

To  PROVl'UE,  pr6.vide'.   v.  a.  [/irovi- 
dco,  Latin.] 

1.  To  procuie  beforehand;  to  get  ready; 
to  :    ""iiare 

God  will  provide  himself  a  lamb  for  a  buruf-oiTer- 
iog.  Geiusis 

Provide  out  of  all,  able  men  that  fear  God. 

Exodus. 
He  happier  seat  provides  for  us.  Millon 

2.  To  r<i  I) ■^.  ;  to  supply:   with  qfot  iv'uh 
before  v-    V\'\u<^  provided. 

Part  incentive  reed 
Prorule,  pernicious  with  one  touch  to  fire.    Milton. 

To  make  experiments  of  gold,  bt  provided  &/a 
cpnscivatory  of  snow,  a  gootl  large  vault  under 
gronijd.  anl  a  deep  well.  Bacnn 

riie  king  forthwith  piovidis  him  of&  guard, 
A  thciisdnd  archrrs  daily  to  attend  Daniel. 

U  I  have  really  drawn  a  portrait  to  the  kntcs,  let 
some  better  artist  jnovide  himself  o/ a  deeper  can- 


vas, and  taking  these  hints,  set  the  figure  on  its  legs, 
and  finish  it.  Dryden. 

He  went, 
WUh  large  expence  and  uAih  a  pompous  tiain 
Provided,  as  to  visit  France  or  Spain  Drykn. 

An  earth  well  provided  o/all  requisite  things  for 
an  iiajirable  world.  Burnet. 

Rjmc  by  the  care  of  the  magistrates,  was  well 
proriiUd  i-:iili  corn.  .Muthnct . 

U  hen  the  monasteries  were  granted  away,  tbe 
parishes  were  left  destitute,  or  verj-  meanly  provided 
of  any  maintenance  for  a  pastor.  Swift. 

They  were  of  ;^ood  birth,  and  such  who,  although 
inheriting  good  estates,  yet  happened  to  be  well 
educated,  and  provided  with  learning.  Swift 

3.  To    stipu  ate;   to   make   a   conditional 
limitation. 

4.  I'o  Provide  a^aws^.  To  take  measures 
tor  counteractine  or  escapiiis^  .''ny  ill. 

Saeacity  of  brutes  in  defending  themselres,  pro- 
viding  against  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and 
care  lor  their  young.  Hale. 

Some  men,  instructed  oy  the  lab'ring  ant, 
Provide  agaimt  th'  extremities  of  want.       Dryden. 

Fraudulent  practices  were  provided  against  by 
law«.  ^rbiUhnot. 

5.  To  Provide  Jor.  To  take  care  oi  be- 
forehaiid. 

States,  which  will  continue,  are  above  all  things 
to  uphold  the  reverend  regard  of  religion,  and  to 
provide  for  the  same  by  all  means.  Hooker. 

He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for.         Shahtpeare. 

A  provident  man  prorfdes /or  the  fjture.  Raleigh. 

My  arbitraiT  bomiiy's  nndeny'd; 
I  give  reversions,  and /or  heirs  provide.  Garth. 

He  will  have  many  dependents,  whose  warns  he 
cannot  prouide /or  Mdison. 

Provided  that  pro-vi'd^d-THal.   [This  is 

the  form  of  an  adverbial  expression,  and 

the  French  nwTihtr fiourveu  i/iit  among 

their   conjunctions;    it  is   however   the 

participle  of  the  \ tvh  Jirovide,  used  as 

the    Ldtiii,   audiio   hsc  fieri."]^      Upon 

these  terms;  tnis  stipulation  being  made. 

If  1  come  oflF,  she  your  jewel,  this  your  jewel, 

and  my  goid  are  yours;  p,ovided  I  have  your  com- 

meiiilatii.u  for  my  inorv-  free  ?ntertainiiicnt.   Shaksp. 

1  take  your  offer,  and  will  live  witlvyou 

Pro>-iued  that  you  do  no  outrages        Shakspeare. 

Provided  that  ae  set  up  his  resolution,  not  to  let 

himself  down  below  the  dignity  of  a  wise  man. 

L^Estrange. 
Providence,  prov've-dfinse.^^s  n.  s.  \Jiro- 

vid:  nee,  Fr.  firovidentia,  Lat.] 
1 .   F(»resight;    timely   care;   forecast;  the 
uct  of  providing. 

The  only  people,  which  as  by  their  justice  and 

proculence  give  neither  cause  nor  hope  to  their 

neighboui-s  to  annoy  them,  so  arc  they  not  stirred 

wjtli  false  praise  to  ti'oubie  others  qniet.        Sidney. 

Providet\ce  for  war  is  the  best  prevention  of  it. 

Bacon. 
An  established  character  spreads  the  influence 
of  such  as  move  in  a  high  sphere,  on  all  around;  it 
reaches  farther  than  their  own  care  and  providence 
can  do.  wllttrbury. 

i.    The  care  of  God  over  created  beings; 
divine  superintendence. 

This  appointeth  unto  them  their  kinds  of  work- 
ing, the  disposition  whereof,  in  the  purity  of  God's 
own  knowledge,  is  rightly  termed  providence 

Hooker. 
Is  it  not  an  evident  sign  of  his  wonderful  provi- 
dence over  us,  when  that  food  of  eternal  life,  upon 
the  utter  want  whereof  our  endless  destruction  eu- 
suelh,  is  prepared  and  always  set  in  such  a  readi- 
ness.' Hooker. 

Eternal  proi\'ltnce  exceeding  thought, 
Where  none  appears  can  make  herself  away.  Spent. 


Providence  is  an  intellectual  knowledge,  both 
foreseeing,  caiing  for,  and  ordering  all  thin^?,  and 
doth  not  only  behold  all  past,  all  present,  and  all  to 
come;  but  is  the  cause  of  their  so  being,  which  pre- 
science is  not.  Raleigh. 

The  world  was  all  before  them,  where  to  chuse 
Their  place  of  rest,  and  prort</ence  their  guide. 

,'U!tou. 

Though  the  providence  of  God  doth  suffer  many 

particular  churches  to  cease,  yet  the  promise  of  the 

same  Gud  will  never  permit  tl;at  all  of  them  at 

once  shall  perish.  Pearson. 

They  could  not  move  me  from  my  settled  faitb 

in  God  and  his  piuiidenct.  More. 

3.  Prudence;    frugality;    reasonable    and 

moderate  care  of  expense. 

By  thrift  my  sinking  fortune  to  repair. 
Though  late,  yet  is  at  last  become  my  care; 
My  heart  shall  be  my  own,  my  vast  expence 
liediic'd  to  bounds,  by  timely  providence.     Dryden. 
Pro  viDENT,    piov've-d^nt.    adj.    \jirovi- 
dens,  Lat.J  Foretasting;  cautious;  pru- 
dent with  respeci  to  tu  urity. 

I  saw  your  brother, 
Mostprorii?e«I  in  peril,  bind  himself 
To  a  strong  mast  that  liv'd  upon  the  sea.  Shaksp. 
We  oursclv  es  account  such  a  man  for  provident, 
as  remembering  things  past,  and  observing  things 
present,  can,  by  judgment,  and  compai-ing  the  one 
with  the  other,  provide  for  the  future.  Raleigh. 

First  crept 
The  parsimonious  emmet,  provident 
Of  future.  MilloiH 

Orange,  with  youth,  experience  has, 
In  action  joung,  in  council  old; 

Orange  is  what  Augustus  was,  ■ 
Brave,  wary,  provident  and  bold.  Waller. 

A  very  prosperous  people,  flushed  with  great 
success,  are  seldom  so  pious,  so  humble,  so  just,  or 
so  provident  as  to  perpetuate  their  happiness,  .itterb. 
Provide'n  1  lAL,  prov-e-den-shal.  adj. 
[from  /irovidcnce.]  LfTccted  by  provi- 
dence; referrible  to  providence. 

What  a  confusion  would  it  bring  upon  mankind, 
if  those,  unsatisfied  with  the  prouidt»i/ia/ distribu- 
tion of  heats  and  colds,  might  take  the  government 
into  their  own  bands!  L^ Estrange. 

The  lilies  grow,  and  the  ravens  are  fed,  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  nature,  and  yet  they  are  made 
arguments  of  pi-ovidciiCC,  nor  ai'e  these  things  less 
providential,  because  regular.  Burnet. 

The  scorched  earth,  were  it  not  for  this  remark- 
ably prorirfeniiaf  conti'ivance  of  things,  would  have 
been  uninhabitable.  Woodward. 

This  thin,  this  soft  contexture  of  the  air. 
Shows  the  wise  author's  providential  care.  Blackw. 
Provide  NTi\LLY,  piov-^-den'shal-e.  adv. 
[from  firovidtntial.'^     By   the  care  of 
providence. 

Every  animal  is  providentially  directed  to  the 
use  of  its  proper  weapons.  Jiay. 

It  happened,  very  providentially  to  the  honour 
of  the  christian  religion,  that  it  did  not  take  its 
rise  in  the  dark  illiterate  ages  of  the  world,  but  at 
a  time  when  arts  and  sciences  were  at  their  height. 

.^ildison, 
PRo'viDENTLY,pr6v've-d^nt-le.  adv.  [from 
firovideni  ~\     With  foresight;  with  wise 
precaution. 

Nature  having  designed  water  fowls  to  '^y  in  the 
air,  and  li\c  in  the  water,  she  prori(ipii//j/ makes 
their  feathers  of  such  a  texture,  that  tiiey  do  not 
admit  the  water.  Boyle. 

Provi  der,   pro-vi'dir.'"^  n.  s.  [from  firo- 
vide.^  He  who  piovidcs  or  procures. 

Here's  money  for  my  meat, 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
\s  I  bad  made  my  meal,  and  parted  thence 
With  prayers  for  the  prucider.  Shakspeai-e. 

PKO'VINCE,  prov  vinse.  n.  6.  [_/irovince, 
Fr.  fir'jvmcia^  Latin. 1 
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\.  A  conquei&d   country;  a  country  go- 
verned by  a  delegate. 
Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer. 

Shakspeare. 
Greece,  Italy  and  Sicily  were  divided  into  com- 
monwealths, till  swallowed  up  and  made  provinces 
by  Rome.  Temple. 

She  then  broke  with  toils,  or  sunk  in  ease, 
Or  infamous  for  plunder'dprorinces.  Pope. 

2.  The  proper  office  or  business  of  any 
one. 

I  am  fit  for  honour's  toughest  tasls; 
Nor  ever  yet  found  fooling  was  my  province.  Otway 

Nor  can  I  alone  sustain  this  day's  province. 

More. 

'Tis  thine,  whate'er  is  pleasant,  good  or  fair; 
All  nature  is  thy  province,  life  thy  care.      Dryden. 

'Tis  not  the  pretor's  pn-ovince  to  bestow 
True  freedom  Dryden. 

The  woman's  province  is  to  be  careful  in  her 
oeconomy,  and  chaste  in  her  affection.  Tatler. 

3.  A  region;  a  tract. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  %vide. 

Milt  on. 
Their  understandings  are  cooped  up  in  narrow 
bounds;  so  that  they  never  look  abroad  into  other 
pro c inces  o(  the  intellectual  world.  Watts. 

He  has  caused  fortified  towns  and  large  pi-ovin- 
ces  to  be  restored,  which  had  been  conquered  long 
before.  Dave^iant- 

Provi'ncial,   pro-vin'shal.  acfj.  [jirovin- 
cial,  Fr.  from  /irovince.j 

1.  Relating  to  a  province;  belonging  to  a 
province. 

The  duke  dare  no  more  stretch 
This  finger  of  mine,  than  he  dare  rack  his  own; 
His  subject  am  I  not,  nor  here  provincial.   Shaksp. 

2.  Appendant  to  the  principal  country. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 
left  an  account  even  to  their  provincial  dominions 

Brown. 

3.  Not  of  the   mother  country;  rude,  un- 
polished. 

They  build  and  treat  with  such  magnificence, 
That,  like  th'  ambitious  monarchs  of  the  age. 
They  give  the  law  to  our  provincial  stage.    Dryd. 

A  country  'squire  having  only  the  provincial  ac- 
cent upon  his  tongue,  which  is  neither  a  fault,  nor 
in  his  power  to  remedy,  must  marry  a  cast  wench. 

Sioift. 

His  mien  was  aukward;  graces  he  had  none; 
Provincial  were  his  notions  and  his  tone.       Harle. 

4.  Belonging   only  to  an  archbishop's  ju- 
risdiction; not  oecumenical. 

A  law  made  in  a  provincial  synod,  is  properly 

termed  a  provincial  constitution.  '^yliffe. 

Provi'ncial,  pro-vin'shal.  n.  s.[^provin- 

cial,  Fr.  from  province.']     A  spiritual 

governour. 

Valignanus  was  provincial  of  the  Jesuits  in  the 

Indies.  Stillingfleet. 

To   Phovi'nciate,  pro-vin'sh^-ite.  v.  a. 

[from  province.]  To  turn  to  a  province. 

Not  in  use. 

When  there  was  a  design  to  provinciate  the 
whole  kingdom,  Druina,  though  offered  a  canton, 
would  not  accept  of  it.  Howel. 

To  Provi'ne,  pro-vine',  v.  n.  [provigner, 
Fr.]  To  lay  a  stock  or  branch  of  a  vine 
in  the  ground  to  take  root  for  more  in- 
crease. 
PROVrSION,  pro-vizh'fin.  n.  s.  [pro- 

vi.tion.,  Fr.  provisio,  Latin.J 
1.  The  act  of  providing  beforehand. 

Kalander  knew,  that  provision  is  the  foundation 
of  hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fewel  of  magnificence. 

Sidney. 


2.  Measures  taken  beforehand. 

Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision, 
To  shield  thee  from  disasters  of  the  world.   Shak. 

He  preserved  all  points  of  humanity,  in  taking 
order  and  making  provision  for  the  relief  of  stran- 
gers distressed.  Bacon. 

The  prudent  part  is  to  propose  remedies  for  the 
present  evils,  and  provisions  against  future  events. 

Temple. 

Religion  lays  the  strictest  obligation.-  upon  men, 
to  make  the  best  provisinn  for  their  comfortable  sub- 
sistence in  this  world,  and  their  salvation  in  the  next. 

Tillotson. 

3.  Accumulation  of  store?  beforeliaud; 
stock  collected. 

Mendoza  advertised,  that  he  would  valiantly  de- 
fend the  city,  so  long  as  he  had  any  provision  of 
victuals.  Knulles. 

In  such  abundance  lies  our  choice, 
As  leaves  a  greater  store  of  fmit  untouch'd, 
Still  hanging  incorruptible,  tm  men 
Grow  up  to  their  provision.      ^  Milton. 

David  after  he  had  made  such  vast  provision  of 
materials  for  the  temple,  yet  because  he  had  dipt 
his  bands  in  blood,  was  nut  permitted  to  lay  a  stone 
in  that  sacred  pile.  South. 

4.  Victuals;  food;  provender. 

He  caused  provisions  to  be  brought  in.  Clare^idon. 

Provisions  l.iid  in  large  for  man  or  beast.  Milton. 

Under  whose  chin  nature  hath  fastened  a  little 
bag,  which  she  hath  also  taught  him  to  use  as  a  store- 
house; for  in  this,  having  filled  his  belly,  he  pre- 
serveth  the  remnant  of  his  provision.  Heylin. 

5.  Terms  settled;  care  tviken. 

This  law  was  only  to  reform  the  degenerate  En- 
glish, but  there  was  no  care  taken  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  mere  Irish,  no  ordinance,  no  provision 
made  for  tlie  abolishing  of  their  barbarous  customs. 

Davies. 

Provi'sional,  pro-vizh'iln-al.  adj.  \jiro- 
visionnel.)  Fr.  from  provision. ]  Tempo- 
rarily established;  provided  for  present 
need. 

The  commenda  semesfris  grew  out  of  a  natural 
equity,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  patron's  respite  given 
him  to  present,  the  church  should  not  be  without  a 
provisional  pastor.  ^yliffe. 

Provi'sionally,  pr6-vizV&n-al-6.  adv. 
\^{rom  /irovi.'iional.]  By  way  of  provision. 
The  abbot  of  St.  Martin  was  born,  was  baptized, 
and  declared  a  man  provisionally,  (ill  time  should 
show  what  he  would  prove,  nature  had  moulded  him 
so  untowardly.  Locke. 

PEO  FT  SO,  pro-vl'zo.  n.  s.  [Lat.  as,  pro- 
viso rem  ita  se  habiturum  esse.]  Stipu- 
lation; caution;  provisional  condition. 

This  proviso  is  needful,  that  the  sheriff  may  not 
have  the  like  power  of  life  as  the  marshal  hath. 

Spenser. 

Some  will  allow  the  church  no  further  power  than 

only  to  exhort,  and  this  but  with  a  proviso  too,  that 

it  extends  not  to  such  as  think  themselves  too  wise 

to  be  advised.  South. 

He  doth  deny  his  prisoners, 
But  with  proviso  and  exception, 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  strait 
His  brother-in-law.  Shaksp. 

Provoca'tion,    prov-o-ki'shdn.*^''    n.  s. 

\jirovocatio,  hzt.  provocation,  Fr.] 
1.  An  act  or  cause  by  virhich  anger  is 
raised. 

It  is  a  fundamental  law,  in  the  Turkish  empire, 
that  they  may,  without  any  other  provocation,  make 
war  upon  Christendom  for  the  propagation  of  their 
law.  Bacon. 

Tempt  not  my  swelling  rage 
With  black  reproaches,  scorn,  and  provocation. 

Smith. 
An  appeal  to  a  judge. 
A  provocation  is  eTery  act,  whereby  the  office  of 


the  judge  or  his  assistance  is  asked ;  a  provocation 
including  both  a  judicial  and  an  extrajudicial  ap- 
peal, -^yliffe. 
3.  I  know  not  whether,  in  the  following 
passage,  it  be  a/i/ieal  or  incitcmcnr. 

The  like  effects  may  grow  in  all  towards  their 
pastor,  anil  in  their  pastor  towards  evei-y  of  them, 
between  wliom  there  daily  and  interchangeably  pass 
in  the  hearing  of  God  himself,  and  in  the  presence 
of  his  holy  angels,  so  many  heavenly  acclamations, 
exultations,  provocations,  and  petitions.        Hooker. 

Provo'cative,  pio-vo'ka-tiv.  n.  s.  ("from 
provoke.]  Any  thing  wnich  revives  a 
decayed  or  cloyed  appetite. 

There  would  be  no  variety  of  tastes  to  solicit  his 
palate,  and  occasion  excess,  nor  any  artificial  pro- 
vocatives to  relieve  satiety.  Mdison. 

PRovo'cATivENKSs,pr6  v6'ka-tiv-n^s.72.5. 
[{vo\x\  provocative.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing provocative. 

To  PROVO'KE,  pro-voke'.  v.  a.  [firovo- 
guer,  Fr.  provoco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  rouse;  to  excite  by  something  offen- 
sive; to  awake. 

Ye  provoke  me  unto  wrath,  burning  incense  tinto 
other  gods.  Jeremiah. 

Neither  to  provoke,  nor  dread 
New  war  provoked.  Milton. 

To  whet  their  courage,  and  their  rage  provoke. 

Dryden. 

I  neither  fear,  nor  will  provoke  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  To  anger;  to  enrage;  to  offend;  to  in- 
cense. 

Though  often  provoked,  by  the  insolence  of  some 
of  the  bishops,  to  a  dislike  of  their  overmuch  fer- 
vour, his  integrity  to  the  king  was  without  blemish. 

Clarendon. 

Such  acts 

Of  contumacy  will  provoke  the  Highest.       Milton. 

Agamemnon  provokes  ApoWo  against  them,  whom 

he  was  willing  to  appease  afterwaids.  Pope^ 

3.  To  cause;  to  promote. 

Drink  is  a  gi'eat  provoker;  it  provokes  and  unpro* 
vokes.  Shaksp. 

One  Petro  covered  up  his  patient  with  warm 
cloaths,  and  when  the  fever  began  a  little  to  decline, 
gave  him  cold  water  to  drink  till  he  provoked  sweat, 

..irbuthnot. 

4.  To  challenge. 

He  now  provokes  the  sea-gods  from  the  shore: 
With  envy  Triton  heard  the  martial  sound, 
And  the  bold  champion  for  his  challenge  drown'd. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  induce  by  motive;  to  move;  to  in- 
cite. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the 
exterior  earth ;  for  the  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
men  to  think  of,  and  observe  such  a  thing.  Burnet. 

To  Provo'ke,  pro-voke'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  appeal.  A  l?tinism. 

Arius  and  Pelagius  durst  provoke 
To  what  the  centuries  preceding  spoke.      Dryden. 

2.  To  produce  anger. 

It  was  not  your  brother's  evil  disposition  made 
him  seek  his  death,  but  a  provoking  merit.  Shaksp. 
The  Lord  abhorred  them,  because  of  the  provok- 
ing of  his  sons.  Deuteronom.y. 
If  we  consider  man  in  such  a  loathsome  and  pro- 
voking condition,  was  it  not  love  enough,  that  he 
was  permitted  to  enjoy  a  being.'  Taylor. 
Provo'ker,  pro-vo'kilr.^'*  n.  s.  [from  pro- 
voke.] 

1.  One  that  raises  anger. 

As  in  all  civil  insurrections,  the  ringleader  is 
looked  on  with  a  peculiar  severity,  so,  in  this  cc>se, 
the  first  provoker  has  double  portion  of  the  guilt. 

Gov.  of  the.  Tongue* 

2.  Causer;  promoter. 
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Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nosepainting, 

sletp,  and  urine.  Shahsp. 

Provd'ringly,     pro-vo'king-l^.*'"      adv. 

ffrom  /irovoking:']  In  such  a  manner  as 

to  raise  anger. 

When  we  see  a  man  that  yesterday  kept  a  humi- 
liation, to-day  invatiiiio;  the  possessions  of  his  breth- 
ren, we  need  no  other  proof  how  hypocritically  and 
prorokingly  he  confessed  his  pride.  Deca^  of  Piety. 
PRO  VOST,  piov'vust.  71.  s.  [ppapapc, 
S3i\.  /irovQst,  Vv.  firovonto,  llal.prcefio- 
aitua^  Lat.3 

1.  The  chief  of  any  body:  as,  the  provost 
of  a  college. 

He  had  particular  intimacy  with  Dr.  Potter,  jn-o- 
vosl  of  Queen's  college.  Fell. 

2.  Tlie  execuiioiier  of  an  army. 

Kingston,  provost  marshal  of  the  king's  army,  was 
deemed  not  only  cruel  but  inhuman  in  his  executions. 

Hayward. 

Pro'vostshi;',  prov'viist-shlp.  n.  s.  [from 
/irovoet.^    The  office  of  a  provost. 

C.  Piso  first  rose,  and  afterwards  was  advanced 
to  the  provostship  of  Rome  by  Tiberius.    Hakeioill. 

Prow,  pr66,  or  pro  -^^^  n.  s.  ^firoue^  Fr. 
Jiroay  Span,  firora.,  Lat.]  Tlie  head  or 
fortpart  of  a  ship. 

The  sea-victory  of  Vespasian  was  a  lady  holding 
a  palm  in  her  hand,  at  her  foot  the  prow  of  a  ship. 

Peacham 

Straight  to  the  Dutch  he  turns  his  dreadful  prow, 

More  fierce  th'  important  quan'el  to  decide.  Dryden. 

Prow,  prou,  or  pro.  adj.  Valiant.  Sfienser. 
Prowess,  prou'^s,  or  pro'is.^^^  n.  s.  [Jiro- 
dezza.  Ital.  prouesse,  Fr]   Bravery;  va- 
lour; military  gallantry. 

Men  of  such  prowess,  as  not  to  know  fear  in  them- 
selves, and  yet  to  teach  it  in  others  that  should  deal 
with  them;  for  they  had  often  made  their  lives  tri- 
umph over  most  terrible  dangers,  never  dismayed, 
and  ever  fortunate.  Sidney 

I  hope 
That  your  wisdom  will  direct  my  thought. 
Or  that  your  prowess  can  me  yield  relief.    Spenser. 
Henry  the  fifth,  by   his  prowess  conquered  all 
France.  Shaksp. 

Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
But  that  'tis  shewn  in  treason.  Skaksp. 

Those  are  they 
First  seen  in  acts  o( prowess  eminent, 
And  great  exploits;  but  of  true  virtue  void.  Milton. 

Michael!  of  celestial  armies  prince; 
And  thou  in  military  prowess  next, 
Gabriel !  Milton. 

The  \igour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain, 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain. 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter  on  the  plain. 

Dryden. 
These  were  the  entertainments  of  the  softer  na- 
tions, that  fell  under  the  virtue  and  prowess  of  the 
two  last  empires.  Temple. 

Pro'west,  prou'^st,  or  pro'ist.  adj.   [the 

superlative  formed  from  prow,  adj.j 
1.   Bravest;  most  valiant. 

They  be  two  of  the  proicest  knights  on  ground, 
And  oft  approv'd  in  many  a  haid  assay, 
Ami  eke  of  surest  steel,  that  may  be  found. 
Do  arm  yourself  against  that  day  them  to  confound. 

Spenser. 

3.  Brave;  valinnt.  [from  ftroivess.l 

The  fairest  of  her  sex,  Angelica, 
His  daughter,  sought  by  many  prowest  knights. 

Milton. 
To  PKOWL,  provtl,  or  prole.^-* -y.  a.  [Qi 
this  word  the  etymology  is  d()ul)ti'ul:  the 
old  dictionaries  write  firole,  wliich  tiu 
drcaitur  Ca.<iaiibon  derives  fiom  ar^'o«A- 
!•'«,  ready,  quick.     Skinner,  a  far  more 


judicious  etymologist,  deduces  it  from 
firoiekr,  a  diminutive  formed  by  himself 
from  flroier,  to  prey,  Fr.  perhaps  it  may 
be  formed  by  accidental  corruption,  from 
patrol^  To  rove  over. 

He  prowls  each  place,  still  in  new  colours  deckt, 
Sucking  one's  ill,  another  to  infect.  Sidney. 

To  Prowl,  proul,  or  prole. 2^"  v.  n.  To 
wander  for  prey;  to  prey;  to  plunder. 

The  champion  robbeth  by  night. 
And  prowleth  and  filcheth  by  daie.  Tusser. 

Nor  do  they  beai-  so  quietly  the  loss  of  some  par- 
cels confiscated  abroad,  as  the  great  detriment  which 
they  suffer  by  some  prowling  vice-admiral  or  pub- 
lick  minister.  Raleigh. 

As  when  a  prowling  wolf. 
Whom  hunger  drives  to  seek  new  haunt  for  prey. 

Milton. 

Shall  he,  who  looks  erect  on  heav'n. 
E'er  stoop  to  mingle  with  the  proioling  herd. 
And  dip  his  tongue  in  gore.'  Thomson. 

Pro'wler,  proul'ur.  n.  s.  [from  prowl.^ 
One  that  roves  about  for  prey. 

On  churchyards  drear, 
The  disappointed  prowlers  fall,  and  dig 
The  shrowded  body  from  the  grave.  TTioinson. 

PRO'}(lMATE,  pr6ks'i-mat.«i  adj. 
[^proximiis,  Lat.]  Next  in  the  series  of 
ratiocination;  near  and  immediate:  op- 
posed to  remote  and  mediate. 

Writing  a  theory  of  the  deluge,  we  were  to  shew 
the  proximate  natural  causes  ol  it.  Burnet. 

Substance  is  the  remote  genus  of  bird,  because 
it  agrees  not  only  to  all  kinds  of  animals,  but  also 
to  things  inanimate;  but  animal  is  the  proximate  or 
nearest  genus  of  bird,  because  it  agrees  to  fewest 
other  things.  Walts. 

Pro'xim.^tely,  pr6ks'^-mat-16.  adv.  [from 
proximate.']  Immediately;  without  in- 
tervention. 

The  consideration  of  our  mind,  which  is  incorpo- 
real, and  the  contemplation  of  our  bodies,  which 
have  all  the  characters  of  excellent  contrivance; 
these  alone  easily  and  proxivfuUely  guide  us  to  the 
wise  author  of  all  things.  Bentley. 

Pro'xime,  proks'im.**"  adj.  \_proxiinus, 
Lat.]  Next;  immediate. 

A  syllogism  is  made  up  of  three  propositions,  and 
tliesR  of  three  terms  variously  joined:  the  three  terms 
are  called  the  remote  matter  of  a  syllogism,  the  three 
propositions  the  proxime  or  immediate  matter  of  it. 

Watts. 
Proxi'mitv,  proks-im'd-t^.   n.  s.  \j)roxi- 
mite,   Fr.   proximitas,   from  proximus, 
Lat.]   Nearness. 

When  kingdoms  have  customably  been  carried  by 
right  of  succession,  according  to  proximity  of  blood, 
the  violation  of  this  course  hath  always  been  dan- 
gerous. Hayicard. 

If  he  plead  pi-oximity  of  blood, 
That  empty  title  is  with  ease  withstood.      Dryden 

Add  the  convenience  of  the  situation  of  the  eye, 
in  respect  of  its  proximity  lo  the  brain,  the  seat  of 
common  sense.  Ray 

I  cat.  call  to  my  assistance 
Proximity,  mark  that!  and  distance.  Prior. 

Must  we  send  to  stab  or  poison  all  the  popish 

princes,  who  have  any  pretended  (itle  to  our  crown 

by  the  proximity  of  blood.'  Stcift 

Pro'xv,  proks'e.  7z.s.[By  contraction  from 

procuracij.] 

1.  The  agency  of  another. 

2.  The  substiiu'ion  of  another;  the  agency 
of  a  substitute;  appearance  of  a  repre- 
sentative. 

None  acts  a  friend  by  a  deputy,  or  can  be  fami- 
liar by  prori/.  South. 

Had  Hyde  thus  sat  by  proxy  too, 
As  Venus  once  was  said  to  do, 


The  painter  must  have  search 'd  the  skies. 
To  nwich  the  lustre  of  hi  r  eyes.  GrantilU>. 

3.   The  person  suDSLitutcd  or  deputrii. 

A  wise  man  will  commii  no  business  of  import* 
ance  to  a  proxy,  where  he  may  do  it  himself. 

L'Estrange. 
We  must  not  think  that  we,  who  act  only  as  tueir 
proxies  and  representatives,  may  do  it  for  them. 

KdtUwell. 
PuucE,  prods,  n.8.  [Pruce  is  the  old  name 
for  Prussia.]   Prussian  leather. 

Some  leathern  bucklers  use 
Of  folded  hides,  and  other  shields  of  pruce.  Dryden. 

Prude,  prood.'®^  n.  s.  [^prude,  Fr.]  A  wo- 
man over  nice  and  scrupulous,  and  with 
false  affectation. 

The  gi-aver  prude  sinks  downward  to  a  gnome. 
In  search  of  mischief,  still  on  earth  to  roam.  Pope. 

Not  one  careless  thought  intrudes. 
Less  modest  than  the  speech  of  prudes.  Swift, 

Pru'dencf,,  pr66'd^nse.339  n.  s.  \^prudc7icei 
Fr.  prudentia,  Lat.]  Wisdom  applied 
to  practice. 

Under  prudence  is  comprehended,  that  discreet, 
apt,  suiting,  and  disposing  as  well  of  actions  as 
words,  in  their  due  place,  time,  and  manner. 

Peach<im. 
Prudence  is  principally  in  reference  to  actions  to 
be  done,  and  due  aieans,  order,  season,  and  method 
of  doing  or  not  doing.  Hale. 

If  the  probabilities  on  the  one  hand  should  some- 
what preponderate  the  other,  yet  if  theic  be  no  con- 
siderable hazard  on  that  side,  which  has  the  least 
probability,  and  a  very  great  appsirent  danger  in  a 
mistake  about  the  other:  in  this  case  prudence  will 
oblige  a  man  to  do  that  which  may  make  most  for 
his  own  safety.  Wilkins. 

PRU'DENT,  prd6Wnt.  adj.  [prudent, 
Fr.  firiidens.  Lat.] 

1.  Practically  wise. 

The  simple  inherit  folly,  but  the  prudent  are 
crowded  with  knowledge.  Proverbs. 

I  have  seen  a  son  of  Jesse,  that  is  a  man  of  war, 
and  prudent  in  matters.  1  Samuel. 

The  monarch  rose  preventing  all  reply. 
Prudent,  lest  from  his  resolution  rais'd 
Others  among  the  chiefs  might  offer.  Milton. 

2.  Foreseeint^  by  natural  instinct. 

So  stccis  the  prudent  crane 
Her  annual  voyage.  Milton. 

Prude'ntial,  pr66-d^n'sl>al.  adj.  [from 
prudent.']  Eligible  on  principles  of  pru- 
dence. 

He  acts  upon  the  surest  and  most  prudential 
grounds,  who,  wliether  the  principles,  which  he  acts 
upon,  prove  (rue  or  false-,  yet  secures  a  happy  issue 
to  his  actions.  South. 

Motives  are  only  prudential,  and  not  demoustra- 
live.  Tillctson. 

These  virtues,  though  of  e.vcellent  use,  some  pru- 
dential rules  it  is  necessary  to  take  with  them  in 
practice.  Rogers. 

pR'jnE'NTivLs,  pr66-d5n'shalz.  7i.  s.  Mux- 
ims  of  prudence  oi  practical  wisdom. 

Many  stanzas,  in  poetick  measures,  contnir.  rules 
relatmg  to  common  pi-udentials,  as  well  as  to  reli- 
gion. Hoto. 
PRUDENriA'LiTY,  pr66-d6ii-shL'-ai'e-i<^.  n. 
s.  [(rom  prudential.  \  Eligibility  on  prin- 
ciples of  prudence. 

Being  incapable  rightly  to  judge  the  prudeutiality 
of  affairs,  they  only  gaze  upon  the  visible  success, 
and  thereafter  coudeoin  or  ci-y  up  the  whole  pro- 
gression. Browm. 
Phude'xti.vllv,  prdi-dC'ii'shSi-i.  adv. 
[fioni  prudential.]  According  to  the 
rules  of  prud'  net. 

If  he  acts  pimisly.  soberly,  and  temperately,  he 
acts  prudfinlially  and  safely.  South 
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Pru'dknti.y,    proo'dent-le.    adv.     [from 
piiidrrii  "I  Discreetly;  judiciously. 

Tliese  laivs  were  so  prudently  framed,  as  they  are 
found  fit  for  all  succeeding  times.  Bacon. 

Such  deep  designs  of  empire  does  he  lay 
O'er  them  whose  cause  he  seems  to  take  in  hand; 

And  prudcnlly  would  make  them  lords  at  sea, 
To  whom  with  ease  he  can  give  laws  by  land. 

Ih'yden. 
Pru'dkrv,  pr6dd'er-^.  n.  s.  [^hom firudc.^ 

Overmuch  nicety  in  conduct. 
Prc'dish,  prood'isii.  adj.  [from  firudcJ] 
Affectedly  ijrave. 

I  know  ynu  all  expect,  from  seeing  me, 
Some  formal  lecture,  spoke  with  prudish  face. 

Garrick. 
To  PRUNE,  pr66n.^39  ^.  a.  [of  unknowii 
derivation. J 

1.  To  lop;  to  devest  trees  of  their  super- 
fluities. 

So  lop'd  and  pruned  trees  do  flourish  fair. 

Davies. 
Let  us  ever  extol 
His  bounty,  following  our  delightful  task, 
To  prune  those  growing  plants,  and  tend  tliese  flo^v- 
ers.  JliUon 

What  we  by  day 
Lop  overgrown,  or  prunt,  or  prop,  or  bind, 
One  night  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild  Milton. 

Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harp  in  tune 

WofZer. 

You  have  no  less  right  to  correct  me,  than  the 

same  hand  that  raised  a  tree,  has  to  prime  it.  Pope. 

2.  To  clear  from  excrescences;  to  trim. 

His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak. 

Sliakspeare . 
Some  sitting  on  the  beach  to  prune  their  painted 
breasts.  Drayton. 

Many  birds  prune  their  feathers,  and  crows  seem 
to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the  comfort  they  re- 
ceive in  the  relenting  of  the  air.  Bacon. 
The  muse,  whose  early  voice  you  taught  to  sing, 
Prescrib'd  her  heights,  and  pritn'd  her  tender  wing. 

Pope. 
To  Prune,  proon.  -v.n.  To  dress;  to  priuk. 
A  ludicrous  word. 

Everj'  scribbling  man 
Grows  a  fop  as  fast  as  e'er  he  can. 
Prunes  up,  and  asks  his  oracle  the  glass, 
If  pink  or  purple  best  become  his  face?        Dryden. 
Prune,  proon.  n.  s.  [{n-une,  /iruneau,  Fr. 
firunum,  Lat.]   A  dried  plum. 

In  di7ing  of  pears  and  prunes  in  the  oven,  and  re- 
moving of  them,  there  is  a  like  operation.     Bacon. 
Pru'nel,  proo'n^l.  n.  s.  [prunella']     An 
herb.  jiinsworth. 

Prune'llo,  proo-nel'lo.  n.  s. 

1,  A  kind  of  stuff  of  which  the  clergy- 
men's gowns  are  made. 

Worth  makes  the  man,  and  want  of  it,  the  fellow; 
The  rest  is  all  but  leather  or  prunello.  Pope. 

2.  [/irunelle,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  plum.    ^ins. 
Pru'ner,  pr66n'ilr.5«  n.  s.  [from  prune.] 

One  that  crops  trees. 

Lest  thy  redundant  juice 
Should  fading  leaves,  instead  of  fruits,  produce, 
The  pruntr's  hand  with  letting  blood  must  quench 
Thy  heat,  and  thy  exub'rant  parts  retrench. 

Denham 
Pruni'ferous,  proo-niff^r-fis.  adj.  [pru- 

num  and /fro,  Lat.]  Plum-bearing. 
PRT''NiNGHooK,pr66n'ing-h66k.  >  n.  s.  A 
Phu  ningknife.  pr66n'int,''-nife.  \  hook  or 
knife  u.-.ttl  in  lopping  trees. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  /wuningA-ni/e, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers.  Dryden. 


No  plousb  shall  hurt  the  glebe,  no  prunlnghook 
the  vine.  Ih-yden 

The  cyiler  land  obseq'.'ious  still  to  thrones, 
Her  pri    '..nf/ioo/csex'.cnded  into  swords.      Philips 

Pru'ui  i'NCE,  pioo're-e.nse.    )  n.   .i.  [fron^ 

Pru'rjkncy.  pr66fd-^;-    '    >  /:rurio. 

Lai.j     An  iiciing  ov  .■      ;  .  x  desire  oi- 

app^■ite  to  any  t'.iing.  Sw[/'i 

Pru'kient,    pr66'r6-^nt.    adj.    \_prurier..s, 

L,'\\..\   Pcliing  Mr.sworrh. 

Pruri'ginous,  pr66-rid'jln--3s.  adj.  [_pru- 

rioy  Lat. J   lending  to  un  iich. 
To  PR\,pii  v.n.  [ofunKUown  d(  rivi-tion.] 
To  p  ep  narrowly;  to  inspect  officious 
ly.  curiou'-.'.y.  oi-  iiripf  rtir.  'tly. 

I  c-iu  count'^rfeit  the  deep  traj;<'fiian, 
Spea'x.  and  look  back,  and  prij  ui!  e. 'ry  side, 
•  niending  dc';i  s'i^|)icion  Shnksp 

i  firii'd  .')(;  '  ir  iigh  ihe  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand  he  had  his  two  sciiS  heads. 

Sitakspeare, 

Watrh  tiiou,  and  wake  when  ol!,ti>  be  asieep, 
To  pry  luu)  Ihe  se.•ret^  of  the  state  S/io.tsp 

VN'e  of  t:i'  (jffending  side 
Must  keep  .tloof  fiom  ^tricI  ariiifr«-.i;  '^t; 
And  stop  all  >ight-h(Mes,  every  loop,  I'ro.ii  whence 
The  rye  of  rea'^ou  uihy  pri,  in  upon  us  "  I'liksp 

He  that  prieth  in  at  her  windows,  sliall  also  heark- 
en at  her  doors.  E(c':.itstiLUi 

We  have  naturally  a  curiosity  to  be  pi '.^'g  and 
searching  into  forbidden  secrets.  L^Estrang' . 

Search  well 
Each  grove  and  tliicket,  pry  in  every  shape, 
Lest  hid  in  some  th'  arch-hypocriie  esnape.  Dryden. 

I  wak'd,  and  looking  round  the  how'r 
Search'd  ev'ry  'ree,  and  pi-y^d  on  ev'ry  flovv'r, 
If  any  where  by  chance  I  might  espy 
The  rural  poet  of  the  melody  Dryden. 

Nor  need  we  \vith  a  prying  eye  survey 
The  distant  skies,  to  find  the  milky  way.       Creech. 

Actions  are  of  so  mixt  a  nature,  that  as  men  pry 
into  them,  or  observe  some  parts  more  than  others, 
they  take  different  hints,  and  put  contrary  interpre- 
tations on  them.  Jlddison. 

All  these  I  frankly  own  without  denying; 
But  where  has  this  Praxiteles  been  prying!  Jlddiscn. 
PSALM,    sim.ys  403    413    „_    s     [psalme, 
fiseaumr^  Fr.  -v^aAftes.]   A  holy  song. 

The  choice  and  floverof  all  things  profitable  in 
other  books,  the  psalms  do  both  more  briefly  con- 
tain and  more  movingly  express,  by  reason  of  that 
poetical  form  wherewith  they  are  written     Hooker 

Sternhold  was  made  groom  of  the  chamber,  for 
turning  certain  of  David's  psalms  into  verse  Peach. 

Those  just  spirits  that  wear  victorious  palms. 
Hymns  devote  and  holy  psalms 
Singing  continually.  Milton. 

In  another  psalm,  he  speaks  of  the  wisdom  and 
power  of  God  in  the  creation.  Burnet. 

She,  her  daughters,  and  her  maids,  meet  together 
at  all  the  hours  of  prayer  in  the  day,  and  chant 
psalms,  and  other  devotions,  and  spend  the  rest  of 
their  time  in  such  good  works,  and  innocent  diver- 
sions, as  render  them  fit  to  return  to  their  psalms 
and  prayers.  Law. 

Psa'lmist,  sil'mist.''^  *"3  „,  s.  [/isalmisle, 
French;  from  fisalm.j  A  writer  of  holy 
songs 

How  mnch  more  rational  is  this  system  of  the 
psalmist,  than  the  pagan's  scheme  in  Virgil  where 
one  deity  is  represented  as  raising  a  storm,  and  an- 
other as  laying  it.'  Addison. 

Psa'lmody,  sS^i'mod^.*''^  n^  s.  [fi.ialmodie., 

Fr.  •v/^fltA^ft/^'as.]     The  act  or  practice  of 

singing  holy  songs. 
Psalmo'graphy,  sal-m6g'gr5-f^.**^  n.  s. 

[•v//«A/M.a?  and  yf«^«>.]  The  act  of  writing 

psalms. 
Psa'lter,  s&wrtir.*i2  „  ^^  yiaautier^  Fr. 


[     iJ-aAT'^/av.]     The    volume  of  psalms;  a 

psalm-book. 
IPsa'i.ti-'.ry,  sivvrtAr-^.**-  n.  s.  A   kind  of 
iui,|)  beaten  with  sticks 

The  trumpets,  sacbuts, ;)..ai/eri«s,  and  fifes 
Make  the  sun  Oance.  Shalcspiare. 

Vn\hK:  with  trumpets,  pierce  the  skies, 
Prdise  Willi  harps  and  psalteries.  Sandys. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltei-y, 
loudly  resounded  the  benefits  of  the  almighty  Crea- 
tor. Ptachum. 

Nought  shall  the  psaWry  and  the  harp  avail, 
When  the  quick  spiiits  their  warm  march  forbear 
And  numbing  coldness  has  uubrac'd  the  ear.  Prior. 

PsEUDo,  su'ci6.'''2  n.ft.  \_ivo\n  il'i''^^^.]  A 
prefix,  which  being  put  before  words, 
signifies  f;dse  or  counterfeit:  as, /i«ew. 
dafiot-rlc  a  counterfeit  apostle. 

Pseu'dogkaphy,  su-dog'ra-te.  n.  s.  Fals^ 
writing 

I  vvijl  noi  pursue  the  manypscM^ogj-apAifs  in  use 
but  shew  of  bow  great  concern  the  emphasis  were, 
if  rightly  used.  Holder. 

PsKc'noLOGY,  SU-d6r6-j6.*"    n.  S.  [i/^jt/iSe- 

A«7i«.]  Falst  liootl  of  speech. 

K  IS  nut  according  to  the  sound  rules  of  pseudo- 
logy,  to  report  of  a  jtious  prince,  that  he  iiiglcctt  his 
devotion,  hut  you  may  re|iort  of  a  nurciful  prince, 
tl at  he  has  pardoi  ed  a  criminal  who  did  nut  deserve 
it.  .Mutuhot. 

Pshaw,  shkvv.'"2  tnterj.  An  expression  of 
contempt. 

A  peevish  fellow  has  some  reason  for  being  out 
of  humour,  or  has  a  natural  incapacity  for  delight, 
and  therefore  disturbs  all  with  pishes  and  pshaws. 

Spectator. 

Pti'san,  tiz  zan',  n.  s.  [/iti.<ianne,  French; 

^riTrxvf!.]     A  medical   drink  made  of 

barley  decocted  with  raisins  and  licorite. 

Thrice  happy  were  those  golden  days  of  old, 
When  dear  as  Burgundy  the  ptisans  sold; 
When  patients  chose  to  die  with  better  will, 
Than  breathe  and  pay  the  apothecary's  bill.  Garth. 
In  fevers  the  aliments  prescribed  by  Hippocrates, 
were  ptisans  and  cream  of  barley.  ^rhuthnot. 

Pty'alism,  li'a-lizm.  n.  s.  [fityali-sme,  Fr. 
iTTvfA/o-fto;.]  Salivation;  effusion  of  spit- 
tle. 
Pty'smagogue,  tiz'ma-gog.  n.  s,  [irruo-jK.* 
and  «y».]  A  medicine  which  discharges 
spittle.  Diet. 

Pube'rty,  pu'b^r-t6.  n.  s.  [fiuberte.,  F'r. 
fiubertas^  Lat.]  The  time  of  life  in 
which  the  two  sexes  begin  first  to  be 
acciuainted. 

The  cause  of  changing  the  voice  at  the  years  of 
puberty  seemeth  to  be,  for  that  when  much  of  the 
moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irrigate  the 
parts,  is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical  vessels,  it 
leaveth  the  body  more  hot  than  it  was,  whence 
cometh  the  dilatation  of  the  pipes.  Bacon. 

All  the  carnivorous  animals  would  have  multi- 
plied exceedingly,  before  these  children  that  escaped 
could  come  to  the  age  of  puberty.  Benttey. 

Puhe'scence,  pu-b^s's^nse.**<'  n.  s.  [from 
fiubesco^  Latin.]  The  state  of  arriving 
at  puberty. 

Solon  divided  it  into  ten  septenaries;  in  the  first 

is  dedentition  or  falling  of  teeth,  in  the  second 

pubescence.  Brown. 

Pube'scent,  pu-b^s's6nt.  adj.  [from  fiu- 

bescen.s,  Lat.]   Arriving  at  pubet  ty. 

That  the  women  are  menstruent,  and  thei  men 

pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  is  accouilfed  a 

punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Pu'blican,  pib'I^-kan.*^  n.  s.  [fvom/iub- 

I     licus^  Lat.] 
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1 .  A  toll  gatherer. 

As  Jesus  sat  at  meat,  many  publicans  and  siunei-s 
came  and  sat  down  with  him.  Maithtu!. 

2.  A  man  that  keeps  a  house  of  general 
entertainnunt.   In  low  languai^e. 

Publica'tion-,  pub-le-ki'shun.  n.  s.  [fiub- 
lico,  Lai.] 

1.  The  act  of  publishing;  the  act  of  noti- 
fying to  the  world;  divulgation;  procla- 
maiion. 

For  the  instrnction  of  all  men  to  eternal  life,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sacred  and  saving  tiuth  of  God 
be  openly  published  unto  them,  which  open  publica- 
tion of  heavenly  mysteries  is  by  an  excelltwy  term- 
ed preaching.  Hooker. 

2.  Edition;  the  act  of  giving  a  book  to  tiie 
publick. 

An  imperfect  copy  having  been  offered  to  a  book- 
seller, you  consented  to  the  publication  oC  one  i^ore 
correct.  Pope. 

The  publication  of  these  papers  was  not  owing  to 
our  folly,  but  that  of  others.  Swift. 

PU'BLICK,  piib'lik.  adj.  [public,  publi- 
que,  Fr.  publicus,  Lat  ] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  state  or  nation;  not  pri- 
vate. 

By  following  the  law  of  private  reason,  where 
the  law  of  publick  should  take  place,  they  breed  dis- 
turbance. Hooker. 

They  have  with  bitter  clamours  defaced  the  pub- 
lick  service  of  our  church.  While. 

Of  royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate, 
Born  only  to  be  victims  of  the  state;  ^ 

Our  hopes,  our  wishes,  all  our  passions  trj-'ii 
For  pvhlick  use,  the  slaves  of  others'  pride. 

Granville . 

Have  we  not  able  counsellors  hourly  watching 
over  the  puhlick  weal !  Swift. 

2.  Open,  notorious;  generally  known. 

Joseph  being  a  just  man,  and,  not  willing  to  make 
her  a  publick  example,  was  minded  to  put  her  away 
privily.  Matlhew. 

3.  General;  done  by  many. 

A  dismal,  universal  hiss,  the  sound 
Of  puWicA- scorn.  Milton. 

4.  Regarding  not  private  interest,  but  the 
good  of  the  community. 

They  were  publick  hearted  men,  as  they  paid  all 
taxes,  so  they  gave  up  all  their  time  to  their  coun- 
try's service,  without  any  reward.  Clarendon. 

All  nations  that  grew  great  out  of  little  or  no- 
thing, did  so  merely  by  the  publick  mindedness  of 
particular  persons  South. 

A  good  magistrate  must  be  endued  with  a  publick 
spirit,  that  is,  with  such  an  excellent  temper,  as  sets 
him  loose  from  all  selfish  views,  and  makes  him 
endeavour  towards  promoting  the  common  good. 

J  Iter  bury. 

5.  Open  for  general  entertainment. 

The  income  of  the  commonwealth  is  raised  on 
such  as  have  money  to  spend  at  taverns  and  publick 
houses.  .Addison. 

Pu'blick,  pfib'lik.  n.  «.  [from  publicus, 

Lat.  le  publique,  Fr.] 
1.  The  general  body  of  mankind,  or  of  a 
state  or  nation;  the  people. 

Those  nations  are  most  liable  to  be  over-run  and 
conquered,  where  the  people  are  rich,  and  where, 
for  want  of  good  conduct,  the  publick  is  poor. 

Davenant. 
The  publick  is  more  disposed  to  censure  than  to 
praise.  *iddison. 

2,jL)pen  view;  general  notice. 

Philosophy,  though  it  likes  not  a  gaudy  dress,  yet, 
when  it  appears  in  publick.  must  have  so  much 
complacency,  as  to  be  cloatliea  in  the  ordiHary 
fashion.  Locke. 

In  private  grieve,  but  with  a  careless  scorn; 
Id  publUU  seem  to  triumph,  not  to  laoura.  Grtmoille. 

^0L.  II. 


In  puhlick  'tis  they  bide, 
\Miere  none  distinguish.  Pope. 

Pu'blickly,  pub'lik-li.  adv.  [from  pub- 
lick.^ 

1.  In  tiie  name  of  the  community. 

This  has  been  so  sensibly  known  by  trading  na- 
tions, that  great  rewards  aic  publickly  offered  for 
Its  supply.  ^iddison. 

2.  Openly;  without  concealment 

Sometimes  also  it  may  be  private,  communicating 
to  the  judges  some  things  notfit  to  be  publickly  de- 
livered. Bacon. 

Pu'blickness,   piib'lik-n^s.  n.   s.   [from 

publick.^ 

1.  State  of  belonging  to  the  community. 

The  multitude  of  partners  does  detract  nothing 
from  each  private  shai-e,  nor  does  the  publickness  o( 
it  kssen  propriety  in  it.  Boyle. 

2.  Opeuncbs;  state  of  being  generally 
known  or  publick. 

Pu'blickspirited,  pi^b-lik-sph'it-ed.  adj. 
\_fiubtick  and  spirit'j  Having  regard  to 
the  general  advantage  above  private 
good. 

'Tis  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  all  honest  pur- 
poses, to  kill  all  generous  and  puolickspirited  mo- 
tions in  the  coucepiion.  VEstrange. 

These  were  the  publickspirited  men  of  their  age, 
that  is,  patriots  of  their  own  interest.  Drydcn. 

Another  piiblickspiriltd  project,  which  the  com- 
mon enemy  cuuld  not  foresee,  might  set  king 
Charles  on  the  throne.  .iddisun. 

It  was  generous  and  publickspirited  in  you,  to  be 
of  the  kmguom's  side  in  tiiis  dispute,  by  shewing, 
without  reserve,  your  disapprobation  of  Wood's  de- 
sign. Swift. 

To  PU'BLISH.  pab'Hsh.  v.  a.  \_/iubiier, 
Fr  fiublico,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  discover  to  mankind;  to  make  gene- 
rally and  openly  known;  to  pixjclaini;  to 
divulge. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
V\hen  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  ha.\e  published  me?  Shakspeare. 

His  Commission  from  God  and  his  doctrine  tend 
to  the  impressing  the  necessity  of  that  reformation, 
which  he  came  to  publish.  Hammond, 

Suppose  he  should  relent. 
And  publish  grace  to  all.  Milton. 

Th'  unwearied  sun,  from  day  to  day, 
Does  his  Creator's  pow'r  display, 
And  publishes  to  every  laud 
The  work  of  an  almighty  hand.  Spectator. 

2.  i'o  put  forth  a  book  into  the  world. 

If  I  had  not  unwarily  too  far  engaged  myself  fur 
the  frtstat  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  l)v 
me.  -  •^'o'^i/- 

Pu'blisher,  pib'lish-ur.  7i.  s.  [from  pub- 
lish.^ 
I.  One  who  makes  publick  or  generally 
known. 

Love  of  you 
Hath  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence.  Shaksp. 
The  apostle  doth  not  speak  as  apitfc/is/ierof  a  ne»v 
law,  but  only  as  a  teacher  and  monitor  of  what  his 
Lord  and  master  had  taught  before.  Kettlevctl. 
The  holy  lives,  the  exemplai-y  sufferings  of  tlie 
pu6/i5/i€rs  of  this  religion,  and  the  surpassing  excel- 
lence of  tliat  doctrine  which  they  published. 

>3tterbu)-y. 
j2.  One  who  puts  out  a  book  into  the  world. 
.\  collection  of  poems  appeared,  in  which  the 
I    publisher  has  given  ine  some  things  that  did  not  be- 
long to  me.  Prior. 

PUCE' LAG E,  pu's^l4dje.9o  n.  s.  [Fr.J 
I      A  stai-  of  virginity. 
jPuCK,  pik.  n.  s.  [perhaps  the  same  with 
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/ju».]     Some  sprite  among  the  fairies^ 
commor.  iu  lomar.ces. 

0  gentle  puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 
From  off  the  head  of  this  Atheniin  sv\aiu     Shaksp. 

FuiT)  your  cloaks. 
Quoth  he,  for  puck  is  busy  in  these  oaks, 
And  this  is  fairy  ground.  Corbet. 

Pl'crball,  piik'biir.  or  /iJick/iit.  n.  s. 
[^ivo'.n  fiuck.]  the  fairy,  a  fairy  s  ball.] 
A  kind  of  musliroota  full  of  liust.  Diet. 

To  Pu'cKER,  puk'kar.9«  x-.  a.  [from  fiuck 
the  fairy:  as  eljlocky  from  elf;  oi  f:om 
fioiuk,  a  pocket  or  hollow.]  To  gather 
into  corrugations;  to  cont:  act  into  folds 
or  plications. 

1  saw  an  hideous  spectre;  his  eyes  were  sunk  into 
his  head,  his  face  pale  and  withered,  and  his  skirt 
puckered  up  in  wrinkles  '■^peaator. 

A  ligature  abo\e  the  part  wouhded  is  per:  'cious, 
as  it  puckers  up  the  intestines,  and  disorders  its  si- 
tuation. S;iai-p. 

Pu'dder,  pud'dtir.3*  n.  s.  [This  is  crm- 
monly  written  pother.  See  I-'other. 
This  is  most  probably  derived  by  L:ie 
from. /uc?ur,  Islandick,  a  rapid  motion.] 
A  tumult;  a  turbulent  and  irregular 
bustle. 

Let  the  great  gods. 
That  keep  this  dreadful  pudde^  o'er  our  heads, 
Find  out  their  enemies  Shak^eare. 

Wlvu  a  pudder  is  made  about  essences,  and  how 
much  is  all  knowleiige  pisiered  by  the  careless  use 
of  words.'  Lf.cke. 

To  Pu'dder,  pid'tli'ir.  v.  7i.  [from  ilie 
noim  ]  To  make  a  tumult;  to  make  a 
bustle. 

Mathematicians,  abstracting  their  thoughts  from 
names,  and  setting  before  their  minds  tlic  ideas 
themselves,  have  avoided  a  great  pan  of  that  per- 
plexity, purftfez-in^  and  confusion,  which  has  so  much 
hindered  kuowleoge.  Locke, 

To  Pu'dder,  pad'dilr.  v.  a.  To  perplex; 
to  disturb;  to  confound. 

He  that  will  improve  every  matter  of  fact  into  a 
maxim,  will  abound  in  contraiy  observations,  that 
can  be  of  no  other  use  but  to  perplex  and  pw'der 
him.  Locke- 

Pu'uDiNG.  pud'ding.^'*  *"  n.   a.  [/locien^ 
Welsh,  an  intestine;    boudin,  French; 
finding  Swedish.] 

1 .  \  kind  of  food  very  variously  com- 
pounded, but  generally  made  of  meal, 
milk,  and  eggs. 

Sallads,  and  eggs,  and  lighter  fare 
Tune  the  Italian  spark's  guitar; 
And  if  I  take  Dan  Congreve  right. 
Pudding  and  beef  make  Britons  fight.  Prior 

2.  Tlie  gut  ol  an  animal. 

He'll  yield  the  crow  a  pudding  one  of  these  days; 
the  king  has  kill'd  his  heart.  i-hakspcare. 

As  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  o( puddings. 

Shak^are. 

3.  A  bowel  stuffed  with  certain  mixtures 
of  meal  and  other  ingredients. 

4.  A  proverbial  name  for  victuals. 

Mind  neither  good  nor  bad,  nor  right  nor  wrong. 
But  eat  your  pudding,  slave,  and  hold  your  tongue. 

Pnor. 
Pu'dding-gro.''-s,  piid'ding-grose.    n.    s. 
[/lulrgium,  Lat.]   A  plant. 

Pu'PDiNGPiE,  pit'/ding-pi.  n.s.  [pudding 
and  /?/<'.]  A  pudding  with  meal  baked 
in  it 

Some  cry  the  covenant,  instead 
Oi puddingpies  and  gingerbread.  Il^iikrai, 
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Pu'ddingtime,  piid'ding'time.  ?i.a.  [/lud- 
ding  and  time.l 

1.  The  time  of  dinner;  the  time  at  which 
pudding,  anciently  the  first  dish,  is  set 
upon  the  table. 

2.  Nick,  of  time;  critical  minute. 

Mars  lliat  still  piotecls  the  stout, 
In  puddiHglime  came  to  his  aid.  Hudibras. 

Pu'ddle,  piid'di.'"'"^n.  s.  [from  fiuteolus, 
Latin,  Skinner;  from  fioil.  dirt,  old  Ba- 
varian, Junius;  hence  /zoo/.J  A  small 
muddy  lake;  a  dirty  piash. 

The,  Hebrews  drink  of  the  well-head,  the  Greeks 
ol'  the  stream,  and  the  Latins  of  the  puddle.     Hall. 

Thou  didst  driuk 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at.  Shakspeare- 

A  physician  cured  madmen  thus;  they  were  tied 
to  a  stake,  and  then  set  in  spuddle,  till  brought  to 
their  wits.  V Estrange. 

Treading  where  the  treacherous  puddle  lay, 
His  heels  flew  up;  and  on  the  grassy  floor 
lie  fell,  hesmear'd  with  filth  Dryden. 

Happy  was  the  man,  who  was  sent  on  an  errand 
to  the  most  reraote  street,  wtiich  he  performed  with 
the  greatest  alacity,  ran  through  every  puddle,  and 
took  care  to  return  covered  with  dirt.  Jiddison 
To  Pu'ddle,  pud'dl.  v,  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  muddy;  to  foul  or  pollute 
with  dirt;  to  mix  dirt;  and   water. 

As  if  I  saw  my  sun-shine  in  a  puddled  water,  I 
cried  out  of  nothing  but  Mopsa.  Sidney. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferiour  things, 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.       Skak^eare. 

His  beard  they  sing'd  off  with  brand  of  fire, 
And  ever  as  it  blaz'd,  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  o£  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 

Shakspeare, 
The  noblest  blood  of  Africk 
Runs  in  my  veins,  a  purer  stream  than  thine; 
For,  though  derived  from  the  same  source,  thy  cur- 
rent 
Is  puddled  and  defil'd  with  tyranny.  Dryden. 

Pu'ddly,   pi\dMl-^.  adj.    [from  puddle.^ 
Muddy;  dirty;  miry. 
Limy,  or  thick  puddly  water  killetli  them. 

Carew. 

Pu'ddock,  pftd'ddk.  or  purrock.  n.  s.  [for 
paddock  or  Jiarrock.'^  A  provincial  word 
for  a  small  enclosure.  Diet. 

Pu'dency,  pu'd^n-se.  n.  s.  [^/ludens,  Lat.] 
Modesty;  shamelacedness. 

A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on't 
Might  well  Lave  warm'd  old  Saturn.     Shakspeare. 

PuDi'ciTY,  p-u-dis's^-te.  n.  s.  \_fiudicite., 
French;  from  pudiciiia,  Lat.J  Modesty; 
chastity.  Diet. 

Puefe'llow,  pu'f^l-lo.  n.  s.  A  partner. 
This  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body; 
And  makes  \\tT  puefellow  with  others  moan. 

Shakspeare . 
Pu'kuile,    pu'<^-ril.^*«    adj.    [puerile.,   Fr. 
puerilis,  Lat  1   Childish;  boyish. 

I  looked  upon  the  mansion  with  a  veneration 

mixt  with  a  pleasure,  that  represented  her  to  me  in 

thoae  puerile  amusements.  Pope. 

Pukki'litv,  pu-^-ril'^-t^.  n.  s.  [^/luerilite, 

Fr.  fvoni  fiuerilttas,  Lat.]  Childishness; 

boyishn(  ss. 
A  reserve  of  puerility  not  shaken  off  from  school. 

Brown. 

Some  men  imagining  themselves  possessed  with  a 

divine  fury,  often  fall  into  toys  and  trifles,  which 

tre  OD]y puerilities.  Dryden. 


Pc'et,  piVit.^"  n.  s.  [u/iu/ia.^    A  kind  of 
watfr-fowl. 
Among  the  fii-st  sort  are  coots,  sanderlings  and 
petcets.  Carew. 

The  fish  have  enemies  enough;  as  otters,  the  cor- 
morant, and  the  puet.  Walton. 
PUFF,  puf.   71.   s.   [/lof,    Dutch,  a  blast 
which  swells  the  checKS.] 

1.  A  quick  blast  with  the  niouth. 

In  garret  vile,  he  with  a  warming  puff 
Regales  chill'd  fingers.  Philips. 

2.  A  small  blast  of  wind. 

The  Rosemary,  in  the  days  of  Henry  VII.  with  a 

sudden  j3M^  of  wind  stooped  her  side,  and  took  in 

water  at  her  ports  in  such  abundance,  as  that  she 

instantly  sunk.  Raleigh. 

The  naked  breathless  body  lies. 

To  every  pw^  of  wind  a  slave. 

At  the  beck  of  every  wave. 
That  once  perhaps  was  fair,  rich,  stout  and  wise. 

Flatman. 

A;)i^of  wind  blows  off  cap  and  wig.  VEslrange. 

There  fierce  winds  o'er  dusky  vallies  blow, 
U  hose  every  puj^  bears  empty  shades  away. 

Dryden. 

With  once  fierce  puff  he  blows  the  leaves  away, 
Expos'd  the  self-discover'd  infant  lay.         Dryden. 

3.  A  fungous  ball  filled  with  dust. 

4.  Any  thing  light  and  porous;  as,  fiuj' 
paste. 

5.  Something  to  sprinkle  powder  on  the 
hair.  jiinsivorth 

To  Puff,  puf.  v.  n.  [bofftn.,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  swell  the  cheeks  with  wind. 

2.  To  blow  with  a  quick  blast. 

Wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  South  puffing  with  wind  and  rain ! 

Shakspeare. 
Distinction  with  a  broad  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  winnows  the  light  away.        Shaksp. 

3.  To  blow  with  scornfulncss. 

Some  puff  at  these  instances,  as  being  such  as 
were  under  a  different  oeconomy  of  religion,  and 
consequently  not  directly  pertinent  to  ours.    South. 

It  is  really  to  defy  heaven,  to  puff  at  damnation, 
and  bid  omnipotence  do  its  worst.  South. 

4.  To  breathe  thick  and  hard. 

Seldshown  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs,  and  puff 
To  win  a  vulgar  station.  Shakspeare. 

The  ass  comes  back  again,  puffing  and  blowing, 
from  the  chase.  VEslrange 

A  true  son  of  the  church 
Came  puffing  with  his  greasy  bald-pate  choir. 
And  fumbling  o'er  his  beads.  Dryden. 

5.  To  do  or  move  with  hurry,  tuntiour,  or 
tumultuous  agitation. 

More  unconstant  than  the  wind,  who  wooes 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north. 
And,  being  anger'd,  piffs  away  from  thence. 
Turning  his  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Shakspeare. 

Then  came  brave  glory  puffing  by 
In  silks  that  whistled,  who  but  he.^ 

He  scarce  allowed  me  half  an  eye.         Herbert. 

6.  To  swell  with  the  wind  or  air. 

A  new  coal  is  not  to  be  cast  on  the  nitre,  till  the 
detonation  be  quite,  ended;  unless  thepuffing  matter 
blow  the  coal  out  of  the  crucible.  Boyle. 

To  Puff,  puf.  v.  a, 

1.  To  inflate  or  make  swell  as  with  wind: 
it  has  up  intensive. 

Have  I  not  heard  the  sea  puff'd  up  with  winds. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  witli  sweat.' 

Shakspeare. 

Let  him  fall  by  his  own  greatness, 

And  puff  him  up  with  glory,  till  it  swell 

And  break  him.  Denham 

Flattering  of  others,  and  boasting  of  oursthes, 

may  be  referred  to  lying;  the  one  to  please,  others, 


and  puj'themup  with  self-conceit ;  the  other  to  gain 
more  honour  than  is  due  to  ourselves.  Ray. 

.  To  diive  or  a;;iiulc  wiiii  blasts  of  wind. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon, 
When  it  has  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 
And  from  his  arm  pufft  his  own  brother.      Shaksp. 

Th'  unerring  sun  by  certain  signs  declares. 
When  the  south  projects  a  stormy  uay. 
And  when  the  clearing  north  will  puff  the  clouds 
away.  Dryden. 

Why  must  the  wii'ds  all  hold  their  tongue.' 
If  they  a  little  breath  should  raise; 

Would  that  have  spoil 'd  the  poet's  sod" 
Or /)i(^'d  away  the  monarch's  praise.'      "'    Prior. 

1  have  been  endeavouring  very  busily  to  iai«e  a 
friendship,  which  the  first  breath  ol  any  ill-noliired 
by-stander  could  pw^  away.  p^^pg^ 

To  dri\  e  with  a  bust  of  breath  scorn- 
fully. 

I  can  enjoy  her  while  she's  kind. 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
1  pt/^ the  prostitute  away; 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resign'd. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  swell  or  blow  up  with  prai.'^e. 
The  attendants  of  courts  engage  them  in  quarrels 

of  jurisdiction,  being  truly  parasiti  curis,  in  puffing 
a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds  for  their  own  acivan- 
'age-  Bacon. 

5.  To  swell  or  elate  with  pride. 
His  looke  like  a  coxcombe  up  puffed  with  pride, 

Tusser, 

This  army,  led  by  a  tender  prince. 
Whose  spirit  with  divine  ambition  pifft, 
Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event.  Shaksp. 

Think  not  of  men  above  that  which  is  written 
that  no  one  of  you  be  puffed  up  one  against  ano- 
'"^'''  1  Corinthians. 

Your  ancestors,  who  pvff  your  mind  with  pride, 
Did  not  your  honour,  but  their  own  advance   Dryd. 

Who  stands  safest.'  tell  me.  is  it  he 
That  spreads  and  swells  \upvff\i  prosperity.'  P(ype. 

The  Phaeacians  were  so  pvffcd  up   with  their 

constant  felicity,   that  they  thought  nothing  impos- 

s'ble.  Broome. 

Pu'ffer,  pilf'fiir.ss  n.  «.  [from  puj^.]  One 

that  puffs. 
Pu'FFiii.    pdffln.  n.  s.  \_puffinoy   Italian; 
mergus^ 

1.  A  waterfowl. 
Among  the  first  sort,  we  reckon  the  dipcbick, 

murrs,  creysers,  curlews  and  puffins.  Carew 

2.  A  kind  of  fish. 

3.  A  kind  of  fungus  filled  with  dust. 
Pu'ffinapple,  piif'fing-ap-pl.  n.  s.  A  sort 

of  apple.  .iinsworth. 

Pu'ffingly,    ptiffing-l^.*!''  adv.    [from 

puffing.] 

Tumidly;  with  swell.  '■ 

2.   With  shortness  of  breath. 
Pu'ffy,  pfiff^.'^a  ^,fj^  lirom  pujf.] 

1 .  Windy;  flatulent. 
Emphysema  is  a  Ughi  p%tffy  tumour,  easily  yieH- 

mg  to  the  pressure  of  your  fingers,  and  ariseth  again 
in  the  instant  you  take  them  off.  Wiseman. 

2.  Tumid;   iurgid. 
An  unjudicious  poet,  who  aims  at  loftiness,  runs 

into  the  swelling  puffy  stile,  because  it  looks  like 
greatness.  jyrydm. 

Pug,  peig.  n.  s.  [pija,  Sax.  a  girl.  Skin- 
ner.'] A  kind  name  of  a  monkey,  or 
any  thing  tenderly  loved. 

Upon  setting  him  down  and  calling  him  pug,  I 
found  him  to  be  her  favourite  monkey.  Spectator. 
Pu'oGKREo,  pijg'gtird.  adj.  [peihups  for 
puckrred.]  Crowded;  complicated.  I 
never  found  \his  word  in  any  other 
passage. 
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Nor  arc  we  to  cavil  at  the  red  puggered  attire  of 
the  turkey,  and  the  long  excresceucy  that  hangv 
down  over  his  bill,  when  he  swells  with  pride.  More. 

PcGH,  p66n.  interj.  [^corrupted  from /jz/^, 
or  borrowed  from  the  sound.]  A  wore, 
of  cciiteinpt. 

Pu'gil,  pu'jil.  n.  8.  [/lugille,  Fr.]     What 

is  taken  up  between  the  thumb  and  two 

first  fingers.  Diet. 

Take  violets,  and  iufuse  a  good  pugil  of  them  in 

a  quart  of  vinegar.  Bacon. 

Pugna'cious,  pOg-na'bhis.'*'  adj.  yiug- 
77ax,  Lat.J  inclinable  to  fight;  quar- 
relsome;  fighting. 

PuGN.\'ciTy,  pug-nas'si-te.  n.  s.  [from 
fiugnax^  Lat.]  Quarrelsomeness;  in- 
clination to  fight. 

Pu'iSNE,  pu'n^.""*  adj.  \jiuis  ne,  Fr.  It 
is  commonly  spoken  and  written  fiuny. 
See  Puny.] 

1.  Young;  younger;  later  in  time. 

If  he  undergo  any  alteration,  it  must  be  in  time, 
or  of  a  puisne  date  to  eternity.  Hale. 

2.  Iiiferioui;  lower  in  lank. 

When  the  place  of  a  chief  judge  becomes  vacant, 
apuw»i€  judge,  who  hath  approved  himself  deserv- 
ing, should  be  preferred.  Bacon. 

3.  Petty;  inconsiderable;  small. 

A  puisne  tilter,  that  spurs  bis  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  stallMike  a  noble  goose.  Shaksp. 
Pl'i  ssANCK,  pu-is  sause,  or  puis-sinse. 
71.  s.  \JiuU^anct.,  Fr.  This  word  seems 
to  have  been  prjiiounced  with  only  two 
syllables]      Power;  strength;  force. 

The  chariots  were  drawn  not  by  the  strength  of 
borses,  but  by  the  puissance  of  men 

Destruction  of  Troy. 
Grandsires,  babies  and  old  women: 
Or  past,  01'  not  arrived  to,  pith  and  puissance. 

ahakspeare. 
Look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Up-Ill  the  pow'r  and  puissance  of  the  king     Shaksp. 
Uur  puissance  is  our  own;  our  own  right  hand 
Shall  teach  us  highest  deeds.  Milton 

PUrSSANT,     pu-lb'saiit,    or   pu'is-sant. 
adj.  \_fiuifisanty  Fr.]      Powerful;  strong; 
forciole. 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host. 

Sluikspeare. 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear, 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd;  which  in  recounting 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Shakspeare . 

For  piety  reni  wn'd  and  puissant  deeds.  Slilton. 
The  climate  of  Syria,  the  far  distance  from  the 
strength  of  Christendom,  and  the  near  neighbour- 
hooj  of  those  that  were  most  puissant  among  the 
mahometaus,  caused  that  famous  enterprise,  after 
a  long  continuance  of  terrible  war,  to  be  quite  aban- 
doned. Rattigh. 
Pui'ssANTLY,     pu-is'sant-1^.     adv.    [from 

/lui'fuant.^     Powerfully;  forcibly. 
PUKF,  puke.  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  deriva- 
tion.] 

1.  Vomit. 

2.  Medicine  causing  vomit. 

7o  Puke,  puke.  x'.  n.   To  spew;  to  vomit. 
The  infant 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  aims.     Sliaksp. 
Pu'ker,  pu'Kilr.'^*  n.  s.  [from /m^f.]     A 
medicine  causing  a  vomit. 

The  puker  rue. 
The  sweetner  sassafras  are  added  too.  Garlh. 

Pu'lchritui>e,  pjl'kre-tude.  n.  s.  \^fiul- 
c/irirudo,  Lat.]  Beauty;  grace;  hand- 
someness; quality  opposite  to  deformity. 


Neither  will  it  agree  unto  the  beauty  of  animals, 
wherein  there  is  an  approved  pulchritude.    Broxrv. 

t'ulchritude  is  conveyed  by  the  outward  sen**  i 
unto  the  soul,  but  a  more  intellectual  faculty  is  tlu 
which  relishes  it.  -^^'^f 

By  their  virtuous  behaviour  they  compensate  ilu 
hardness  of  their  favour,  and  by  the  pulchritude  oi 
their  souls  make  up  what  is  wanting  in  the  beauij 
of  their  bodies.  South. 

That  iiicre  is  a  great  pulchritude  and  comeliness 

of  proportion  in  the  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits  of 

plants,  IS  attested  by  the  general  verdict  of  mai;- 

kind.  -R"!/- 

To  Pule,  pule.  v.  n.  {Jiiauler^  Fr.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  chicken. 

Let  the  songs  be  loud  and  cheerful,  and  not 
chirpings  or  pulinp;  let  the  musick  likewise  be 
shaip  and  loud.  Bacon. 

2.  To  whine;  to  cry;  to  whimper. 

To  speak  puling  like  a  beggar  at  halimass. 

Shakspeare- 
To  have  a  wTCtched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortunes  tender. 
To  answer.   Til  not  wed.  Shakspeare. 

Weak  pu/iJig- things  unable  to  sustain 
Their  share  of  labour,  and  their  bread  to  gain. 

Dry  den . 

When  ice  covered  the  water,  the  child  bathed  his 

legs;   and  when  he  began  this  custom,   w&s  puling 

and  tender.  Locke 

This  puling  whining  harlot  rules  his  reason. 
And  prompts  his  zeal  for  £dward's  bastard  brood. 

Roxce. 
Pu'lick,  pu'iik.  n.  s.  An  herb.  jlinsiv. 
Pu'licose,  pu-l^-kose'.*-"  adj.  [/lulicosus, 
fiulex,  Latin.]     Abounding  with  fleas. 

Diet. 

Pu'liol,  pu'1^-61.  n.  s.  An  herb.     Mnsiv. 
To  PULL,  pu!.'"'  V.  a.  [pullian,  Sax.j 
1.  To  draw  violently  toward  one:  opposed 
to  push,  which  is  to  drive  from  one. 

What  they  seem  to  offer  us  with  the  one  hand, 
the  same  with  the  other  they  pull  back.       Hooker. 
He  put  forth  bis  band,  and  pulled  the  dove  in. 

Genesis. 

His  hand  which  he  put  forth  dried  up,  so  that  he 

could  noi  pullii  in  again.  1  Kings. 

Pull  them  out  like  sheep  for  the  slaughter,  and 

prepare  them  for  the  day  of  slaughter.       Jeremiah. 

They pulltd  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their 

ears.  Zechariah. 

Ill  fortune  never  crushed  that  man,  whom  good 

fortune  deceived   not;  I  therefore  have  counselled 

my  friends  to  place  all  things  she  gave  them  so  as 

she  might  take  them  from  them,  not  pull  them. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To    draw   forcibly:  commonly  with  on 
or  0^,  or  some  other  particle. 

He  was  not  so  desirous  of  wars,  as  without  just 
cause  of  his  own  to  pull  them  uponhitn.   Hayward. 
A  boy  came  in  great  huiry  to  pull  off  my  boots. 

Swift. 

3.  To  pluck;  to  gather. 

When  bounteous  .Autumn  rears  his  head. 
He  joys  to  pull  the  riptu'd  pear.  Dryden. 

FiampulUd  in  the  bloom,  will  be  whiter  and 
stronger  than  if  let  stand  till  the  seed  is  ripe. 

JUorlimer. 

4.  To  tear;  to  rend. 

He  hath  turn'd  aside  my  ways,  and  pulled  mt  in 
pieces;  he  hatu  made  me  desolate.     Lamentations. 

5.  To  ?L"LL  down.     To   subvert;  to  de 
molish. 

Although  it  was  judged  in  form  of  a  statute,  that 
he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate  confis- 
cated, and  his  homes  pulled dotcn,  yet  his  case  even 
then  had  no  great  blot  of  ignominy.  liacon. 

In  political  affairs,  as  well  as  mechanical,  it  is 
far  easier  to  pull  doicn  than  build  up;  for  thai 
structure,  which  was  above  ten  summers  a-building, 
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and  that  by  no  mean  artists,  was  destroyed  in  a 
moment.  Hovel 

U  hen  God  is  said  to  build  or  pull  dovn,  'tis  not 
to  be  understood  of  an  house;  God  builds  and  up- 
builds worlds.  Burnet. 

6.  To  Pull  down.     To  degrade. 

He  begs  the  gods  to  turn  blind  fortune's  wheel. 
To  raise  the  wretched,  andpu^i  dotcn  the  proud. 

Roscommon . 

What  title  has  this  queen  but  lawless  force? 
And  force  must  pull  her  do7cn.  Drydeit. 

They  may  be  alraid  to  pull  doicn  ministers  and 
favourites  grown  formidable.  DarenatU- 

7.  To  Pull  ti/i.  To  extirpate;  to  era- 
dicate. 

What  censure,  doubting  thus  of  innate  principles, 
1  may  deserve  from  men,  who  will  be  apt  to  call  it 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge,  1  can- 
not tell;  1  persuade  myself,  ibat  the  way  1  have 
pursued  being  comforiable  to  truth,  lays  those 
foundations  surer.  Locke. 

Pull,  pui.  n..^.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  pulling. 

I  awaked  with  a  violent  pull  upon  the  ring, 
which  was  fastened  at  the  top  of  my  box.  Gulliver. 

2.  Contest;   btrui^^gle. 

This  wrestling  pull  between  Corineus  and  Gog- 
magog  is  reported  to  have  befallen  at  Dover.  Carew 

3.  Pluck;  violence  suffered. 

Duke  of  Glo'ster,  scarce  himself, 
That  beai"s  so  shrewd  a  main;  two  pulls  at  once: 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopt  off.         Shaksp. 

Pu'ller,  pul'lilr.^'*  n.s.  [from^w//.]  One 
that  pulls. 

Shameless  Warwick,  peace! 

Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings.  Shaksp. 

Pu'lle.n,  pul'l^n.  n.  s.  \_/iu/ain,   old   Fr.J 

Poultry.  Bailey. 

Pu'llet,  pul'Iit.*''*  n.  s.  [^poulet,  Fr.]     A 

young  hen. 

Brew  me  a  pottle  of  sack  finely. 
— With  eggs,  sir.' 

— Simple  of  itself;  I'll  no  pullet  sperm  in  my  brew- 
age.  Shakfpeare. 
I  felt  a  hard  tumour  on  the  right  side,  the  big- 
ness of  a  pulleCs  egg.  IVi.'ieman. 
They  died   not  because    the   pullets  wouM  not 
feed;  but  because  the  devil  foresaw  their  death,  he 
contrived  that  abstinence  in  them.  Broxcn. 

Pu'lley,  pulle.'^*  n.s.  [/;ow//>,  French.] 
A  small  wheel  turning  on  a  pivot,  with 
a  furrow  on  its  outside  in  which  a  rope 
runs. 

Nine  hundred  of  the  strongest  men  were  employ- 
ed to  draw  up  these  cords  by  many  jntlleys  fastened 
on  the  poles,  and,  in  three  hours,  I  was  raised  and 
slui.g  into  the  engine.  Swtfl. 

Here  pnlties  make  the  pond'rous  oak  ascend.  Gay. 
To  Pu'LLUL.vrE,  piil'lu-lite.*'':  p.  ^^  l/iul- 
lulo,  Lat.  puliuler,  Fr.]  To  germinate; 
to  bud. 
Pu'lmox.vky,  pill'mo-rar-e.*"  n.  c.  Vjiul- 
moriaire,  Fr  fiulmonaricy  Lat.]  "The 
herb  hini^wort.  jlinsivorth. 

Pu'lmonary,  piV'm6-nar-^.'77  ^  adj.  [from 
Pulmo'nick,  piil-m6n'iiik.^°8  5        fiulmoy 
Lat.]      Belonging  to  tie  lun.!::s. 

Often  those  unhappy  sufterers,  for  want  of  suffi- 
cient vigour  and  spirit  to  caiT^  lui  the  animal  regi- 
men, drop  into  a  true  pulmcnai-y  consumption. 

Blackmore. 
An  ulcer  of  the  lungs  may  be  a  cause  oi pulnxc- 
nick  consumption,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs. 

Hm  rey. 

Cold  air,  by  its  immediate  mntact  wiih  tlie  sur- 

faie  of  the  lungs,  is  capable  of  producing  dt  fluxions 

i;p.;i  the  longs,  ulceialioiis.  and  :4i|  ^orls  oC pulmo. 

nick  consumptions.  .^rhuthiw^ 
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The  force  of  the  air  upon  ihe pulmonary  artery  is 

but  sinali  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart.  Jrbullinot. 

PULP,  pijlp.  n.  s.  Ifiul/ia,  Liil. /lulfie^  Fr.j 

1.  Any  soft  mass. 

The  Jaw  bones  have  no  marrow  severed,  but  a 
\itt\epulpoi  marrow  diffused.  Bacon. 

2.  The  soft  part  of  fruit;  the  part  of  fruit 
distinct  from  the  seeds  and  rind- 

The  savoury  pulp  they  chew,  and  in  the  rind, 
Still  as  they  thirsted,  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

Milton. 

Besides  this  use  of  the  pulp  or  pericarpium  for 

the  guard  of  the  seed,  it  serves  also  by  a  secondary 

intension  for  the  sustenance  of  man  and  other  aoi- 

«nals-  Ray. 

The  grub 
Oft  unobserv'd  invades  the  vital  core, 
Pernicious  tenant,  and  her  secret  cave 
Enlarges  hourly,  preying  on  the  pulp 
Ceaseless.  Philips, 

Pu'lpit,  pul'pit."*  n.  s.  [fiulpitum,  Lat. 
fiulfiitre.,  pufiitre,  Fr.] 

1.  A  place  raised  on  high,  where  a  speaker 
stands. 

Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place. 
And  in  the  puljnt,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak  iu  the  order  of  his  funeral.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  higher  desk  in  the  church  where 
the  sermon  is  pronounced,  distinct  from 
the  lower  desk  where  prayers  ar*^  read. 

We  see  on  our  theatres,  the  examples  of  vice  re- 
warded, yet  it  ought  not  to  he  an  argument  against 
the  art,  any  more  than  th6  impieties  of  the  pulpit  in 
the  late  rebellion.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit  cloth,  and 
railed  in  the  communion  table.  Spectator. 

Bishops  were  not  wont  to  preach  out  of  the  pulpit- 

Jiyllffe,. 
Pulpits  their  sacred  satire  learn'd  to  spare, 
And  vice  admir'd  to  find  a  flatt'rer  there.         Pope. 
Pu'LPOUb,  puip'us.  adj.  [from  /lulp.^  Soft; 
pappy. 

The  redstreak's  pulpous  fruit 
With  gold  irradiate,  and  vermilion  shines    Philips. 

Pu'lpousness,  puip'us-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
fiul/iou8.~\  The  quality  of  being  pulpous. 

Pu'lpy,  pillp'e.  adj.  [from  fiulp.^  Soft; 
pappy. 

In  the  walnut  and  plums  is  a  thick  pulpy  cover- 
ing, then  a  hard  shell,  within  which  is  the  seed  Ray. 
Putrefaction  destroys  the  specific   difference  of 
one  vegetable  from  another,   converting  them  into 
^  pulpy  substance  of  an  animal  nature.  Jirbulhnot. 

Pulsa'tion,  pul-sa'shun.  n.  s.  \_fiuisation., 
Fr.  puLmtio.,  from  pulso,  Lal.J  The 
act  of  beating  or  moving  with  quick 
strokes  against  any  thing  opposing. 

This  original  of  the  left  vein  was  thus  contrived 

to  avoid  the  pulsation  of  the  great  artery      Brown. 

These  commotions  of  the  mind  and  body  oppress 

the  heart,  whereby  it  is  choaked  and  obstructed  in 

its  pulsation.  Harvey. 

Pulsa'tor,  pill-sa'tur.  n.  s.  [irom  pulso, 
Lat.]     A  striker;  a  beater. 

Pulse,  pulse,  n.  s.  [^pulsus,  Lat.^ 

1.  Tlie  motion  of  an  artery  as  the  blood 
is  driven  through  it  by  the  heart,  and  as 
it  is  perceived  by  the  touch. 

Pulse  is  thus  accouDted  for:  when  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart  contracts,  and  throws  its  blood 
into  the  great  artery,  the  blood  in  the  artery  is  not 
only  thrust  forward  towards  the  extremities,  but  the 
channel  of  the  artery  is  likewise  dilated;  when  the 
impetus  of  the  blood  against  the  sides  of  the  artery 
ceases;  that  is,  when  the  left  ventricle  ceases  to 
contract,  then  the  spiral  fibres  of  the  artery,  by  ilieir 
Balurai  elasticity,  return  again  to  their  former  state, 
and  contract  the  channel  of  the  artery,  till  it  i« 
again  dilated  by  the  diastole  of  the  heart;  this  Uias- 
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tole  of  the  artery  is  called  its  pulse,  and  the  time 
the  spiral  fibres  are  returning  to  tlieir  natural  state 
is  the  distance  between  two  pulses:  this  pulse  is  in 
all  the  arteries  of  the  body  at  the  same  time;  an 
high  pulse  is  either  vehement  or  strong,  but  if  the 
dilatation  of  the  artery  docs  not  rise  to  its  usual 
height,  it  is  called  a  low  or  weak  pulse;  but  if  be- 
tween its  dilatations  there  passes  more  time  than 
usual,  it  is  called  a  slow  pulse:  again,  if  the  coats 
of  an  artery  feel  harder  than  usual  from  any  cause 
whatsoever,  it  is  called  an  harCt  pulse;  but  if  by  any 
contrary  cause  they  are  softer,  then  it  is  called  a 
soft  pulse.  Q,uincy. 

Think  you,  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny? 
Have  1  commandment  on  thepulse  of  life?  Shaksp. 
.  The  prosperity  of  the  neighbour  kingdoms  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  this,  which,  according  to  the  pulse 
of  states,  is  a  great  diminution  of  their  health. 

Clarendon. 

My  body  is  from  all  diseases  free; 
My  temperate  pulse  does  regularly  beat.     Dryden 

If  one  drop  of  blood  remain  in  the  heart  at  every 
pulse,  those,  in  many  pulses,  will  grow  to  a  consi- 
derable mass.  t^rbuthnol. 

i.  Oscillation;  vibration;  alternate  expan- 
sion and  contraction;  alternate  approach 
and  reci'ssion. 

The  vibrations  or  pulses  of  this  medium,  that  they 
may  cause  the  alternate  fits  of  easy  transmission 
and  easy  reflexion,  must  be  swifter  than  light,  and 
by  consequence  above  seven  hundred  thousand 
times  swifter  than  sounds.  Mwton. 

3.  To  feel  one's  Pulse.  To  try  or  know 
one's  mind  artfully. 

4.  [from/zM//.]  Leguminous  plants.  Plants 
not  reaped  h\3\  pulled  or  plucked. 

With  Elijah  he  partook. 
Or  as  a  guest  with  Daniel  at  his  pulse.  Milton. 

Mortals,  from  your  fellow's  blood  abstain! 
While  corn  and  pulse  by  nature  are  bestow'd. 

Dryden. 
Tares  are  as  advantageous  to  land  as  other  pulse. 

Mortimer. 
To  Pulse,  pilse.  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  beat  as  the  pulse. 

The  heart,  when  separated  wholly  from  the  body 
in  some  animals,  continues  still  to  pulse  for  a  consi- 
derable time.  Ray 

Pu'lsion,  pill'shun.  n.  s.  [from  pulsus., 
Lat.]  The  act  of  driving  or  of  forcing 
forward:  in  opposition  to  suction  or 
t?'action. 

Admit  it  might  use  the  motion  of  pulsion,  yet  it 
could  never  that  of  attraction.  More. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  here  understand  what  is 
improperly  called  so,  in  the  operations  of  drawing, 
sucking,  and  pumping,  which  is  really  pulsion  and 
trusion.  Berdley. 

Pu'lverable,  f>fil'v^r-a-bl.  adj.  [^fiulve- 
r/s,  Latin.]  Possible  to  be  reduced  to 
dust. 

In  making  the  first  ink,  I  could  by-  tiltration  sepa- 
rate a  pretty  store  of  a  hlsick  pulvercd)le  substance 
that  remained  in  the  fire.  Boyle 

Pulveriza'tion,  pul-ver-^-za'shiln.  //.  s. 
[ivom  pul-uerize  ^  The  act  of  powder- 
ing; I'eduction  to  dust  or  powder. 
To  PU'LVERiZE,  pul'v^r-ize.  v.  a. 
\^hom  pulver is,  Latin;  pulveriser,  Fr.^ 
To  reduce  to  powder;  to  reduce  to  dust 
If  the  experiment  be  carefully  made,  the  whole 
mixture  will  shoot  into  fine  crystals,  that  seem  to  be 
of  an  uniform  substance,  and  are  consistent  enough 
to  be  even  brittle,  and  endure  to  be  piUverized  and 
sifted.  Boyle. 

Pulve'rulence,  p^l-vdr'ii-lSnse.  n.  *. 
I'/iulverulentiay  Lat.]  Dustiness;  abun- 
dance of  dust. 
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Pu'lvil,  pil'vil.  n.  s.  [jiulvillum,  Latin.] 
Sweet  scented  powder. 

The  toilet,  nursei-y  of  charms, 
Completely  furnish'd  with  bright  beauty's  arms, 
The  patch,  the  powder-box,  pxdvil,  perfumes.  Gay. 
To  Pu'lvil.  pal'vil.  v.  a.  [from  tne  noun.] 
To  sprinkle  With  perfumes  in  powder. 
Have  you  pulvilled  the  coachman   and  postilion 
that  they  may  not  stink  of  the  stable?         Congreve. 
Pu'mice,  pu'mis,  or  piim'mis.   ti.  s.  l/m- 
mex, puniicis,  hat.]     A  slag  or  cinder 
of  some  fossil,  originally  bearing  ano- 
ther form,  reduced  to  this  state  by  hre: 
it  is  a  lax   and  spungy  matter   full   of 
little  pores  and  cavities;  and  of  a  pale, 
whitish    gray    colour:    the    pumice  is 
found  particularly   about   the    burning 
mountains.  Bm, 

So  long  I  shot,  that  all  was  spent, 
Though  pumice  stones  I  hastily  hcnt, 
And  threw;  but  nought  availed.  Spenser. 

Etna  and  Vesuvius,  which  consist  upon  sulphur, 
shoot  forth  smoke,  ashes,  and  pumice,  but  no  water. 

Bacon. 
Near  the  Lucrine  lake, 
Steams  of  sulphur  raise  a  stifling  heat. 
And  through  the  pores  of  the  warm  pumice  sweat. 

Mdison4 
Pu'mmel,  piim'mil.i's  n.  s.    See  Pommel. 
PUMP,  pump.  n.  s-  [potnpe,  Dutch  and 
French.] 

1.  An  engine  by  which  water  is  drawn  up 
from  wells:  its  operation  is  performed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  air. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water,  unless 
you  pour  a  little  water  into  it  first.  More. 

In  the  framing  that  great  ship  built  by  Iliero, 
Athenaeus  mentions  this  instrument  as  being  instead 
of  z.pump,  by  the  help  of  which  one  man  might 
easily  drain  out  the  water,  though  very  deep. 

Wilkins. 

Pumps  maybe  made  single  with  a  common  pump 
handle  for  one  man  to  work  them,  or  double  for 
two.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  shoe  with  a  thin  sole  and  low  heel. 

Get  good  strings  to  your  beads,  new  ribbons  to 
your  pumps-  Shakspeare. 

Follow  me  this  jest,  now,  till  thou  hast  worn  out 
thy  pump,  that  when  the  single  sole  of  it  is  worn, 
thejest  may  remain  singular.  Shakspeare. 

Tlialia's  ivy  shews  her  prerogative  over  comical 
poesy,  her  mask,  mantle,  and  pumps  are  ornaments 
belonging  to  the  stage.  Peacham. 

The  water  and  sweat 
Splish  splash  iu  theirpumps.  Swift. 

To  Pump,  pump.  v.  n.  \jiompeny  Dutch.] 
To  work  a  pump;  to  throw  out  water 
by  a  pump. 

The  iblly  of  him,  who  pumps  very  laboriously  in 
a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak.  Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Pump,  puiiip.  v.  a. 

1.  To  raise  or  throw  out  as  by  mew,ns  of  a 
pump. 

Not  finding  sufficient  room,  it  breaks  a  vessel  to 
force  its  passage,  and  rushing  through  a  larger 
chasm,  overflows  the  cavities  about  it  with  a  deluge, 
which  is  pumped  up  and  emptied.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  exariiine  artfully  by  sly  interroga- 
tories, so  as  to  draw  out  any  secrets  or 
concealments. 

The  one's  the  learned  knight,  seek  out, 
And  pump  them  what  they  came  about.    Hudibras. 

Ask  him  what  passes 
Amongst  his  brethren,  he'll  hide  nothing  from  you; 
But  pump  not  me  for  politicks.  Otway. 

Pumper,  piimp'flr.^*  n.  s.  [from /zmw/z.] 
The  person  or  the  instrument  that 
pumps. 
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The  flame  lasted  about  two  minutes,  from  the 

time  ihe  pumper  began  to  draw  out  air.         Boijle. 

Pc'mkio-v,  pump'yiln.*"  7i.  a.  [_/ie/io.']    A 

pi  mt  Miller. 

We'll  use  this  gross  watiy  pumpion,  and  teach 

him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shakspeare. 

Pt  N,  pin.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence  this 
word  is  to  be  deduced:  to  pun,  is  to 
grind  or  beat  with  a  fie&tle;  can  pu7i 
mean  an  empty  sound,  like  that  of  a 
mortar  beaten,  as  clench,  the  old  word 
for  f)un,  seems  only  a  corruption  ol 
dint:?]  An  equivocation;  a  quibble;  an 
expression  where  a  word  has  at  once 
different  meanings. 

It  is  not  the  word,  but  the  figure  that  appears  on 
the  medal:  cuiiiculus  may  stand  for  a  rabbit  or  a 
mine,  but  the  picture  of  a  rabbit  is  not  the  picture 
of  a  mine:  a  pun  can  be  no  more  engraven,  than 
it  cau  be  translated.  Mdlson. 

But  fill  their  purse,  our  poet's  work  is  done, 
Alike  to  them  by  pathos,  or  by  pun.  Pope. 

To  Pun,  pin.  x>.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
quibble;  to  use  the  same  word  at  once 
in  different  senses. 

The  hand  and  head  were  never  lost,  of  those 
,Who  dealt  in  doggrel,  or  who  ;>u>i'd  in  prose. 

Dnjden. 

You  would  be  a  better  man,  if  you  could  pxin 
like  sir  Tristram.  Tatler. 

To  PU.\CH,  pinsh.  v.  a.  [/loingonner, 
French.]  To  bore  or  perforate  by  driv- 
ing a  sharp  insirument. 

When  I  was  mortal,  my  anointed  body 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly  holes.    Shaksp. 

By  reason  of  its  constitution  it  continued  open, 
as  I  have  seen  a  hole  punched  in  leather   Wiseman. 

Your  work  will  sometimes  require  to  have  holes 
punched  in  it  at  the  forge;  you  must  then  make  a 
steel  punch,  and  haiden  the  point  of  it  without  tem- 
periiig.  M;xon 

The  fly  may,  with  the  hollow  and  sharp  tube  of 
her  womb,  punch  and  perforate  the  skin  of  the  eru- 
ca,  and  cast  her  eggs  into  her  body.  Ray. 

Punch,  piansii    m.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  A  pointed  instrument,  which,  driven 
by  a  blow,  perforates  bodies;  it  is  often 
used  of  an  instrument,  which  being  hol- 
low cuts  out  a  piece. 

The  shank  of  a  key  the  punch  cannot  strike,  be- 
cause the  shank  is  not  forged  with  substance  sufli- 
cient;  but  the  drill  cuts  a  true  round  hole.    JUoxan. 

2.  A  liquor  made  by  mixing  spiiit  with 
water,  sugar,  and  the  juice  of  lemons; 
and  formerly  with  spice. 

Punch  is  an  Indian  word  expressing  the  number 
of  iagredieuts.  Fryer. 

The  West  India  dry  gripes  are  occasioned  by 
lime  juice  in  punch.  ^Irbuthnot. 

No  brute  can  endure  the  taste  of  stron;;  Lquor, 
,^d  consequently  it  is  against  all  the  rules  of  hiero- 
glyph to  assign  those  animals  as  patrons  of  punch. 

Sicift. 

3.  [_/iuncinello,  Italian.]  Tiie  buffoon  or 
hariequin  of  the  puppetshow. 

Of  rareeshows  he  sung,  and  punch''s  feats.    Gay 

4.  Punch  is  a  horse  that  is  well  set  and 
well  knit,  huving  a  short  back  and  thin 
snouldeis,  with  a  broad  neck,  and  well 
lineil  with  fltsli.  Furrier's  Diet 

5.  \jiuniUi'j  odeuis,  Latin.]  In  contempt 
or  ridicule;  a  short  fat  fellow. 

Pu'nche  N,   pansh'un.^"'*  n    s.   ywincon, 

French.  | 
1.  An  iiistruiiient  driven  so  as  to  make  a 

hole  or  impression. 


He  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain  cities  and 
abbies,  allowin<^  them  one  staple  and  iwo  punchtnns 
at  a  rate.  Camden. 

2.  A  measure  of  liquids. 
Pc'xcHER,  punsh'ur  '-^s  n.  s.  [irom punch.] 
An  instrument  that  makes  an  impres- 
sion or  hole. 

In  the  upper  jaw  are  five  teeth  before,  not  in- 
cisors or  cutters,  but  thick  punchers.  Grew. 
PUNCTILIO,  pink-til'y6.''3  „.   s.     A 
small  nicety  of  behaviour;  a  nice  point 
of  exactness. 

If  their  cause  is  bad,  they  use  delays  to  tire  out 
their  advereai-ics,  they  feign  pleas  to  gain  time  for 
themselves,  and  insist  on  punciilios  in  his  proceed- 
ings. Kettleicell. 
Common  people  are  much  astonished,  when  they 
hear  of  those  solemn  contests  which  are  made  among 
the  great,  upon  the  punctilios  of  a  public  ceremony. 

.iddison. 

Punctilio  is  out  of  doors  the  moment  a  daughter 

clandestinely  quits  her  father's  house.         Clarissa. 

Punctilious,   punk-til'yus.    adj.    [from 

punctilio.]     Nice;   exact;    punctual  to 

superstition. 

Some  depend  on  a  punctilious  observance  of  di- 
vine laws,  which  they  hope  will  atone  for  the  habi- 
tual transgression  of  the  rest.  Rogers. 

PuNC  ri'LiousNEss,  punk-til'yus-n^s.  n.  a. 
[_irom  punctilit^us.]  Nicety;  exactness 
of  behaviour. 

Pu'ncvo,  pilngk'to.^'s  n.  s.  [punio,  Span.] 

1.  Nice  point  of  ceremony. 

The  final  conquest  of  Granada  from  the  Moors, 
kiug  Ferdinando  displayed  in  his  letters,  with  all 
the  particularities  and  religious  punctos  and  cere- 
monies that  were  observed  in  the  reception  of  that 
city  and  kingdom  Bacon. 

2.  The  point  in  fencing. 

Vat  be  all  you  come  for? 
— To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there,  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto.  Shaksueare 

PU'NCTUAL,  pingk'tshu-al.161  'adj. 
/junctuel,  Fr.] 

1.  Comprised  in  a  point;  consisting  in  a 
point. 

This  earth  a  spot,  a  gi-ain. 
An  atom  with  the  firmament  conipai'd. 
And  all  her  number'd  stui-s  that  seem  to  rowl 
Spaces  incouipreheusible;  for  such 
Their  distance  argues,  and  their  swift  return 
Diurnal,  merely  to  ofliciate  light 
Round  this  opacous  earth,  this  punctual  spot. 

Milton. 

2.  Exact;  nice;  punctilious. 

A  gentleman  punctual  of  his  word,  when  he  had 
heard  that  two  had  agreed  upon  a  meeting,  and  the 
one  neglected  his  hom-,  would  say  of  him,  he  is  a 
young  mai!  then,  Bacon. 

This  mistake  to  avoid,  we  must  observe  the  func- 
tual  diti'erences  of  time,  aud  so  aiitiuguish  thereof, 
as  not  to  confound  or  lose  the  one  in  the  other 

Brown. 

That  the  women  are  mcnstruent,  and  the  men 
pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  seven,  -is  accounted 
a  punctual  truth.  Brown. 

He  was  punctual  aud  just  in  all  his  dealings. 

^Ji't  I  bury. 

The  correspondence  of  the  death  and  suflerings 
of  our  Lord  is  so  punctual  and  exact,  that  they  >cem 
rather  like  a  history  of  events  past,  than  a  propiiecj 
of  such  as  were  to  come  Rogers. 

PuNcruA'Lir-K.  pungk-tshu-ai'e-te  n.  s. 
[from  fiunctuul.]  Nicety;  scrupulous 
exactness. 

For  the  encouragement  of  those  that  hereafter 
shoulu  serve  oUier  princes  wiiL  that  pu.-ctuaiit\i  as 
Sophionio  hail  dene,  he  commanded  bim  to  oiler 
Liai  a  blank,  wherein  be  might  set  down  his  tr.\,\ 
couditious.  Howel. 


His  memory  was  seniceable,  but  not  Oificious; 
fniiuiul  10  tilings  and  busmess,  but  unwillingly  re- 
taining the  contexture  dad  piirwtualitits  of  words. 

Fell. 

Though  some  of  these  punctuaitlies  did  not  so 
much  conduce  »•»  preserve  the  text,  yet  all  of  them 
shew  the  infinite  care  which  was  taken,  that  tuere 
might  be  no  mistake  in  a  single  letter.  Greta. 

Pu'NCTUALLY,pi'ingk.'islni-al-e,  af/r.[lrom 
punctual.]  Nicely;  exactly;  scrupu- 
lously. 

There  were  no  use  at  all  for  war  or  law,  if  every 
man  had  prudence  to  coiictivc  how  much  of  ri^ht 
were  due  both  to  and  from  himself,  ami  were  witlial 
so  punctually  just  as  to  perl'orra  what  he  knt-w  re- 
quisite, and  to  rest  contented  with  his  own.  RaLigh. 

Concerning  the  heavenly  bodies,  there  is  so  inuch 
exactness  in  their  motions,  that  they  punctually 
come  to  the  same  periods  to  the  hundredth  part  of 
a  minute.  Ray. 

1  freely  bring  what  Moses  hath  related  to  the 
test,  comparing  it  with  things  as  now  they  stand; 
and  finding  his  account  to  be  punctually  true,  I  fair- 
ly declare  what  I  find.  Woodward. 
PuNCTUALNESs,  pingk'tshu-al-n^s.  n.  s. 
\J\'om  punctual.]  Exactness,  nicety. 

The  most  literal  translation  of  the  scriptures,  in 
the  most  natural  signification  of  the  words,  is  gene- 
rally the  best;  and  the  same  piuicfua/iiess  which  de- 
baseth  other  writings,  preserveth  the  spirit  and  ma- 
jesty of  the  sacred  text.  Felton. 

Punctua'tion,  p)ane:k-tshu  a'shi'in.  n.  s. 
[punctum,  Lat.]  The  act  or  method  of 
pointing. 

It  ought  to  do  it  willingly,  without  being  forced 
to  it  by  any  change  in  the  words  or  punctuation. 

Mdison. 
To  Pu'nctulate,  pingk'tshu-lite.   v.  n. 
[^/lunctulum,  Lat.]  To  mark  with  small 
spots. 

The  studs  have  their  surface  punctulated,  as  if 
set  all  over  with  other  studs  infinitely  lesser. 

Woodward. 
Pu'ncture,  piingk'tshure.*^'  n.  s.  \_/iunc- 
tusy  Latin.]   A  small  prick;  a  hole  made 
with  a  sharp  point. 

With  the  loadstone  of  Laurentius  Guascus,  what- 
soever needles  or  bodies  were  touched,  the  wounds 
and  p  lactures  made  thereby  were  never  felt. 

Brown. 
Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  pwuiure: 
the  former  way  being  cut  through,  they  arc  irre- 
coverable; but  when  pricked  by  a  sharp-pointed 
weapon,  which  kind  of  wound  is  called  a  puncture, 
they  are  much  to  be  regarded.  Wiseman. 

Pu'ndle.  piln'd!.  n.  .s.  [jnnlier  fiumila  et 
obesa.  Latin.]    A  short  and  fat  woman. 

Pu'ngar,  pung'giir.  n.  s.  {Jiagurus  Lat.] 
A  fish.  Air.snv. 

Pu'ngencv,  pin'j^n-se.  /;.  s.  [from /m«- 
grnt  ] 

1 .  Power  of  pricking. 

Any  substance,  which  by  its  -pungency  can  w.iund 
the  worms,  will  kill  them,  as  sicel  and  barisliorn. 

,lrb\.thnot. 

2.  Heat  on  the  tongue;  acridncss. 

3.  Power  to  pierce  the  'iii;;U. 

An  opinion  of  the  successftilness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertjl^nt,  it,  as 
the  authority  of  connuauils,  tljc  pe!-u,i-uc!icss  of 
promises,  jiungei^cy  tf  lucnaccs,  or  prospect  of  mis- 
cniefs  upon  neglect  can  be.  Hitmnu/nd. 

i.   Acrimua.ousiifc^s;  keenness. 

\\  ben  he  baib  considered  the  force  and  pun- 
gency of  th-  -e  Lxpressions  applied  to  the  fatheis  of 
that  Niccne  sy..ou  l>y  the  western  bishoi^.  'i-  May 
abate  bis  rage  towards  me.  StUUu^Jltet. 
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PU'xVGENT,  pijn'jdnt.  adj.  [fiungem, 
Latin. j 

1.  Flicking. 

Just  Hlieie  tlie  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  tlirew; 
The  gnomes  direct  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

2.  SiK-iip  on  t.ie  tongue;;  acrid. 

Do  not  the  sharp  and  pungent  tastes  of  acids  arise 
from  ihe  strong  attraction,  whereby  the  acid  par- 
ticles rush  upon,  anU  agitate  the  particles  of  the 
tongue.'  Jfeioton. 

3.  i'lcrcing;  sharp. 

Tliou  can'st  set  him  on  the  rack. 
Inclose  him  in  a  wooden  tow'r, 
Vt  iiii  pungent  pains  on  ev'ry  side; 
So  Regulus  in  torments  dy'd.  Sicift. 

4.  AciKMonious;  biting. 

The  latter  happening  not  only  upon  the  pungent 

exigencies  of  present  or  impending  judgments,  but 

in  th<'  common  service  of  tiie  church.  Fell. 

It  consists  chiefly  of  a  sharp  aad  pu'ngent  manner 

of  speech;  but  partly  in  a  facetious  way  of  jesting. 

Dryden. 

Pu'nice,  pu'nis.   n,  s.  [cimejc,   Latin.j   A 

wail-louse;  a  bug.  Hudibras.    Ains. 

PuNi'cEOLs,  pu-nisli'iis.'*''  adj.  [fiuniceus, 
Lat.j  Purple,  Diet. 

Pu'niness,  pu'n6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  fiuny.'] 
Pettiness;  smallness. 

To  PU'NISH,  piin'nish.*76  ^.  a.  Ifiunio, 
Lutin.^ 

1.  To  chastise;  to  afflict  with  penalties  or 
death  ior  some  crime. 

Yourpurpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  the  meanest  wretches 
Are  pun ished  with .  Sliakspeare. 

If  you  will  not  hearken,  I  will  punish  you  seven 
times  more  for  your  sins.  Leviticus. 

A  greater  pow'r 
Now  ruFd  him,  punished  in  the  shape  he  sinn'd. 

Milton. 
Will  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In;iMnis/i't/ man.'  Milton. 

2.  To  revenge  a  fault  with  pain  or  deatn. 

I  will  punish  your  ofl'euces  with  the  rod,  and  your 
sin  with  scourges.  Bible. 

Pu'nishable,  p6n'nish-a  bl.  adj.  [//urn's- 
.sab/e,  French;  from  fiunish.~\  Worthy  of 
punishment;  capable  of  punishment. 

Theft  is  naturally  punishable,  but  the  kind  of 
punishment  is  positive,  and  such  lawful,  as  men 
:>hall  think  with  discretion  convenient  to  appoint. 

Hooker. 

Sith  creatures,  which  have  no  understanding,  can 
shew  no  will;  and  where  no  will  is,  there  is  no  sin; 
and  only  that  which  sinneth,  is  subject  to  punish- 
ment; which  way  should  any  such  creature  be 
punishable  by  the  law  of  God?  Hooker. 

Their  bribery  is  less  punishable,  when  bribery 
opened  the  door  by  which  they  entered.       Taylor. 

Pu'nishableness,  p6n'ish-a-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 
from  punishabUr\  The  quality  of  de- 
serving or  admitting  punishment. 

Pu'nisher,    piin'nish-fir.98    „^   ^_    [from 

fiunish.~\    One  who  inflicts  pains  for  a 

crime. 

This  knows  my  punisher;  therefore  as  far 
From  granting  me,  as  1  from  begging  peace- 

Milton. 

Pu'nishment,  pi'in'nish-m^nt.  n.  s.  [/lu- 
nissrment,  Fr.]  Any  iiifliclion  or  pain 
imposed  in  vengeance  of  a  crime. 

The  house  of  endless  pain  is  built  thereby, 
In  which  ten  thousand  sorts  ofpunishmcnls 
The  cursed  creatures  do  eternally  torment.  Spenser- 


Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murtherer, 
I  never  gave  them  condign  punishment.       Shaksp. 

Thou,  through  the  judgment  of  God,  shall  receive 
just  punishment  for  thy  pride  2  Maccabees. 

Is  not  destruction  to  the  wicked.'  and  a  strange 
punishment  to  the  workers  of  iniquity?  Job- 

lit  that  doubts,  whether  or  no  he  should  honour 
his  parents,  wants  not  reason,  but  punishment. 

Holy  day. 

Had  I  a  hundred  mouths,  a  hundred  tongues, 
I  could  not  half  those  horrid  crimes  repeat, 
Nor  half  the  punishments  those  crimes  have  met. 

Dryden. 

Because  that  which  is  necessary  to  beget  certain- 
ty in  the  mind,  namely,  impartial  consideration,  is 
in  a  man's  power,  therefore  the  belief  or  disbelief 
of  those  things  is  a  proper  subject  for  rewards  and 
punishments.  Wilkins. 

The  rewards  and  punishments  of  another  life, 
which  the  Almighty  has  establisiied,  as  the  enforce- 
ments of  his  law,  are  of  weight  enough  to  deter- 
mine the  choice,  against  whatever  pleasure  or  pain 
this  life  can  shew.  Locke. 

PuNi'rioN,  pu-nlsh'un.  n.s.  [^fiunition,  Fr. 
fiunitio,  Lai..]    Punishment.  iinsw. 

Pu'nitive,  pu'n6-liv.  adj.  [from  fiunio., 
Latin.]  Awardit)-4,  or  inflicting  punish- 
ment. 

Neither  is  the  cylinder  charged  with  sin,  whether 
by  God  or  men,  nor  any  punitive  law  enacted  by 
either  against  its  rolling  down  the  hill.  Hammond. 
Pu'nitory,  pu'ne-tur-^.*^'^  adj.  [from  fiu- 
nio,  Latin  J  Punishing;  tending  to  pun- 
ishment. 
Punk,  piingk.  n.  s.  A  whore;  a  common 
prostitute;  a  strumpet. 

She  may  be  a  punk;  for  many  of  them  are  nei- 
ther maid,  widow,  nor  wife.  Shakspeare 

And  made  them  fight,  like  mad  or  drunk, 
For  dame  religion  as  (or  punk.  Hudibras. 

Near  these  a  nursery  erects  its  head, 
Where  unfledg'd  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry. 
Where  infant;)u»A;s  their  tender  voices  try.  Dryden. 
Pu'nster,  pun'stur.  n.  s.  [from  /iu?i.]    A 
quibbler;  a  low  wit  who  endeavours  at 
reputation  by  double  meaning. 

His  mother  was  cousin  to  Mr.  Swan,  gamester 
and  punster,  of  London.  Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  Punt,  punt.  v.  n.  To  play  at  basset 
and  ombre. 

One  is  for  setting  up  an  assembly  for  basset, 
where  none  shall  be  admitted  to  punt,  that  have  not 
taken  the  oaths.  Addison. 

VV  hen  a  duke  to  Jansen  punts  at  White's, 
Or  city  heir  in  mortgage  melts  away, 
Satan  liimself  feels  far  less  joy  than  they.        Pope. 

PU'NY,  pu'n^.  adj.  \Jiuis  tie,  French,] 

1.  Young. 

2.  Inferiour;  petty;  of  an  under  rate. 

Is  not  the  king's  name  forty  thousand  names? 
Arm,  arm,  n.y  name;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glory.  Shakspeare. 

Know  mc  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shaksp. 

Drive 
The  puny  habitants;  or,  if  not  drive, 
Seduce  them  to  our  party.  Milton. 

This  friendship  is  of  that  strength,  as  to  remain 
unshaken  by  such  assaults,  which  yet  are  stion^ 
enough  to  shake  down  and  annihilate  the  friendship 
of  little  pirnt/ minds.  South. 

Jove  at  their  head  ascending  from  the  sea, 
A  shoal  of  puny  pow'rs  attend  his  way         Dryden. 
Pu'ny,  pu'ni.  n.  s.   A  young  unexperien- 
ced unseasoned  wretch. 

Tenderness  of  heart  makes  a  man  but  a  puny  in 
this  sin;  it  spoils  the  growth,  and  cramps  the  crown- 
ing exploits  of  this  vice.  South 
To  Pup,  pOp,  v.  n.  [^£vom  fiu/i/iy.j     To 


bring  forth    whelps:    used   of  a   bitch 
bringing  young. 
PU'PIL,  pu'pil,  n.  s.  [/lupilla,  Latin.] 

1.  The  apple  of  the  eye. 

Looking  in  a  gla?s,  when  you  shut  one  eye,  Ihe 
pupil  of  the  uthcf,  t'nat  is  open,  dilateth.        Bacon. 

Setting  a  candle  before  a  child,  bid  him  look  up- 
on it,  nnd  his  pupil  shall  contract  itsell  very  much 
to  exclude  the  light;  as  when  after  we  have  been 
son  c  time  in  the  dark,  a  bright  light  is  suddenly 
brought  in  and  set  before  us,  till  the  pupils  of  our 
eyes  have  gradually  contracted.  Jigy 

The  uvea  has  a  nnsculous  power,  and  can  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil 
of  the  eye.  More. 

The  rays,  which  enter  the  eye  at  several  parts  of 
the  pupil  have  several  obliquities  to  the  glasses. 

JVetoton. 

2,  [/lupille,  French;  fiufiillu.tj  Latin,]     A 
scholar;  one  under  tlie  care  of  a  tutor. 

My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her 
suitor. 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor,     Shaksp, 

One  of  my  father's  servants. 
With  store  of  tears  this  treason  'gan  unfold. 
And  said  my  guardian  would  his pw/ii.'  kill.  Fairfax. 
If  this  arch-politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  fear  of  God's  future  judgments,  he  per- 
suades them  that  God  hath  so  great  need  of  men's 
souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  condition.  Raleigh. 

Tutors  should  behave  reverently  before  then  pu- 
pUs  VEHrange. 

The  great  work  of  a  governor  is,  to  settle  in  hit 
pupil  good  habits,  and  the  principles  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  Locke. 

.3    A  ward;  one  under  the  care  of  a  guar- 
dian. 

Tell  me,  thou  pupil  to  great  Pericles, 
What  are  the  grounds 

To  undertake  so  young,  so  vast  a  care?       Dryden. 
So  some  weak  shoot,  which  else  would  poorly 
rise, 
Jove's  tree  ndopts  and  lifts  him  to  the  skies; 
Through  the  new  pupil  soft'ning  juices  flow, 
Thrust  forth  tlie  gems,  and  giv  e  the  flow'rs  to  blow. 

Tickle. 
Pu'piLAGE,    pA'pil-idje,9°    n.    s.    [from 
fiufiil.J 

1 .  State  of  being  a  scholar. 

The  excellent  doctor  most  readily  received  this 
votai-y  and  proselyte  to  learning  into  his  care  and 
pupilage  for  several  years.  Fell. 

The  severity  of  the  father's  brow,  whilst  they  are 
under  the  discipline  of  pupilage,  should  be  irlaxed 
as  fast  as  their  age,  discretion,  and  good  behaviour 
allow.  Locke. 

2.  Wardship;  minority. 

Three  sons  he  dying  left,  all  under  age, 
By  means  whereof  their  uncle  Vortigern 
Usurp'd  the  crown,  during  their /jupi/age; 
Which  the  infants'  tutors  gathering  to  fear, 
Them  closely  into  Armorick  did  bear,        (Spenser. 
Pu'piLARY,  pu'pil-ar-6.«i2  ^^j  yjujnUaire, 
Fr.  /lu/ii/larifi,  Latin;  i'rom  fiu/iil.j  Per- 
taining to  a  pupil  or  ward. 
Pu'ppET,  pijp'it.sa  n.  s.  [/lou/iee,  French; 

fiufius,  Latin.] 
I.  A  small  image  moved  by  wire  in  a 
mock  drama;  a  wooden  tragedian. 

Once  Zelmane  could  not  stir,  but  thai  as  if  they 
had  been  puppets,  whose  motion  stood  only  upon 
her  pleasure,  Basilius  with  serviceable  steps,  Gyne- 
cia  with  greedy  eyes  would  follow  her.  Sidney. 

Divers  of  them  did  keep  in  their  houses  certain 
things  made  of  cotton  wool,  in  the  manner  oi  pup- 
pets. Abbot. 

His  last  wife  was  a  woman  of  breeding,  good  hu- 
mour and  coniplaisantc.  as  for  you,  you  look  like  a 
puppet  moved  by  clock-work.  Arbuthnot. 
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As  the  pipes  of  sume  carv'd  organ  move, 
The  gilded  pupptts  dance .  Pope. 

Id  florul  iiupotcDce  he  speaks, 
And,  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope. 
2.  A  word  of  contempt. 

Tl.cu,  ail  Egyptian  pxippet,  shall  be  shewn 
In  Rome  as  well  as  I.  Shakspe(f/-e 

Oh  excellent  motion',  oh  exceeding  puppet.'  Shak. 
Pu  PPEiM\N,   pup'pit-man.  n.  s.  \Jiufifiet 
and  m'ui  J   Mister  of  a  puppetshow. 

Why  is  a  handsome  wife  ador'd 
By  everj-  coxcomb  but  her  lord.' 
From  youder  puppeftnan  inquire, 
Who  wisely  hides  his  wood  and  wire.  Sicift. 

Pu'ppi-rsiiow,  pup'pil-sho  n.  s.  ^fiufifiet 
and  shov)  J  A  mock  drama  performed 
by  wooden  images  moved  by  wire. 

Tim,  you  have  a  taste  I  know, 
And  often  see  a  puppiUhow  Sicift. 

To  induce  him  to  be  fond  of  learning,  he  would 
frequently  carry  him  to  the  puppetshow. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

A  president  of  the  council  will  make  no  more 

impression  upon  my  mind,  than  the  sight  of  a  pup- 

pelshoiB.  Pope. 

Pu'pHV,  pilp'pe.  n.  a.  ^/lou/ieey  French.J 

1.  A  whelp;  progeny  of  a  bitch. 

He 
Talks  as  familiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  maids  of  thirteen  do  uf  puppy  dogs.         Shaksp. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse,  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
bliuJ  puppies,  fifieen  i'  th'  litter.  Shaksptare. 

The  sow  says  to  the  bitch,  your  puppies  are  all 
blind  L'Estiange. 

Nature  does  the  puppt^'s  eyelids  close, 
Till  die  bright  suu  has  nine  times  set  and  i-ose. 

Gay. 

2.  A  name  of  contemptuous  reproach  to 
a  man. 

I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy  head- 
ed monster;  a  most  scurvy  monster!       Shaksp:are 

Thus  much  I  have  added,  because  there  are  some 
puppies  which  have  given  it  out.  Raleigh. 

1  found  my  place  lakeu  up  by  an  ill-bred  aukwai-d 
puppy,  with  a  money  bag  uijdcr  each  arm.     ^iddis. 

To  Pu'pPY,  pup'p^.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  bring  whelps. 
PURBLI'ND,  pir'blind.  adj.  [corrupted 
from  fiore blind,   which  is  still  used  in 
Scotland;  fiore  and  blind.^  Nearsighted, 
shortsi:j:hted. 

The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side. 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out.         Shaksp. 

'Tis  known  to  several 
Of  head  piece  exu-aordinary;  lower  messes 
Perchance,  are  to  this  busiues-'  purblind.      Shaksp. 

Like  to  pui-blind  mules,  no  greater  light  than  that 
little  whicii  they  shun.  Drummond. 

Darkness,  that  here  sun'ouuded  our  purblind  un- 
derstandings, will  vanish  at  the  daHuiug  of  eternal 
day.  Eoyle. 

Dropt  in  blear  thicksighted  eyes, 
They'd  make  them  see  in  darkest  night, 
Like  utvis,  though  purbiDid  in  the  light.    Hudibras. 

Puiblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  th'  chain,  the  nearest  links; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam, 
That  poises  all  above.  Drydtn  and  Lee 

Puhbli'ndness,  pdr'blind-n^s.  n  s.  [from 
fiurblind.]  Shortntss  of  sight. 

Pu  ;iCH.\s.\ELE,  pir'tshas-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
/lurc/iasc]  That  may  be  purchased, 
bouglit,  or  obtained. 

Money  being  the  counterbalance  to  all  things 
purchasable  by  it,  as  much  as  you  take  olf  from  the 
value  of  money,  so  much  you  add  to  the  price  of 
things  exchanged  for  it.  Lockt. 


To  PU'RCHASE,  pCir'tshas.  v.  a.  Ifiour- 

chasser,  Fr.] 
;.  To  acquire,  not  inherit. 

2.  To  buy  for  a  price. 

You  have  many  :i  purchased  slave, 
Which  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
Vou  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part  Shaksp. 

His  sous  buried  him  in  die  cave,  which  Abraliam 
purchased  of  the  sous  of  Heth.  Genesis. 

3.  To  obtaui  at  any  expense,  as  of  labour 
or  danger. 

A  world  who  would  not  purchase  with  a  bruise? 

Milton. 

4.  To  expiate  or  recompense  by  a  fine  or 

forfeit. 

1  will  be  deaf  to  pleading  and  excuses. 
Nor  tears  nor  prayers  shall  purchase  out  abases; 
Therefore  use  none.  Shaksp. 

Pu'rchase,  ptir'tsl'.as.  n.  s.  [/lourc/ias.^  old 

Fr.  fiom  the  verb.] 
1,  Any  thing  bought  or   obtained  for  a 
price. 

He  that  procures  his  child  a  good  mind,  makes  a 
better  purchase  for  hFrn,  than  if  he  laid  out  the  mo- 
ney for  an  addition  to  his  former  acres.  Locke. 

Our  thriving  dean  has  purchas'd  land; 
A  purchase  whicii  will  briiig  him  clear 
Above  his  rent  four  pounds  a  year-  Swift. 

3.  Any  I.  ing  of  wiiich  possession  is  taken 
any  other  way  than  by  inheritance. 

A  beauty  waining  and  distressed  widow 
Made  prize  and  purchase  of  his  wanton  eye; 
SeducM  tlie  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  ba^e  declension.  Shaksp. 

The  fox  repairs  to  the  wolf's  cell,  and  takes  pos- 
session of  his  stores;  but  he  bad  little  joy  of  the  pur- 
chase. L'Estrange. 
Pu'hch.^ser,  piir'lshas-ir.  n.s.  [ivom/iur- 
c/iasr.]  A  buyer;  one  that  gains  any 
thing  tor  a  price. 

Upon  one  only  alienation  and  change,  the  pur- 
chaser  is  to  pass  both  licence,  ime,  and  recovery. 

Bacon 

So  unhappy  have  been  tlie  purchasers  of  ch..rch 
lands,  that,  though  in  such  purchases  men  ha\e  usu- 
ally the  cheapest  pennyworths,  yet  they  have  not 
always  the  best  bargains  South. 

Most  of  the  oUl  statues  may  be  well  supposed  to 
have  been  cheaper  to  their  first  owners,  than  they 
are  to  a  modern  purchaser.  „idJLon 

PURE,  pure.  udj.  [pwr,  pu7r,  Fr.  /lurus, 
Laiin.] 

1.  Clear;  not  dirty;  not  muddy. 

Thou  purest  stone,  whose  purcuess  doth  present 
My  purest  mind.  -SiJnei/ 

He  shewed  a  pure  river  of  water.         Revelaiion. 

2.  Not  filthy;  not  sullied;  clean  from  mo- 
ral evil;  holy. 

There  is  a  generation  that  aie  pure  in  their  own 
eyes,  and  yet  is  not  washed  fi-om  their  fdthiness. 

Proverbs. 
Thou  ait  of  purer  eyes  tLan  to  behold  iniquity. 

Habakkuk. 

3.  Uniningied;  not  altered  by  mixtures. 

An  alabaster  box  of  pure  nard.  jyiilton. 

What  philosophy  shall  comfort  a  villain,  that  is 
haled  to  the  rack  for  murtberinghis  prince.'  his  cup 
is  full  of  pure  and  unmingled  soitow.  his  body  is 
rent  with  torment,  his  name  with  ignominy,  his  soul 
with  shame  and  surrow,  which  aie  lo  last  eternally. 

Taylor 

Pure  aud  mixt,  when  applied  to  bodies,  are  math 
akin  to  simple  and  compound;  so  a  guinea  is  puVt 
gold,  if  it  has  in  it  no  allay.  U'aUs. 

i.  Genuine;  real,  unndulterated. 

Pure  religion  before  God  and  the  Father  is  tliis, 
to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  thtir  affliction, 
and  to  keep  himself  uD<<potted  from  the  world. 

James. 


5.  Not  connected  with  any  thing  extiin- 
sick:  as,  f>ure  mathematicks. 

Maiheciaticks  in  its  latitude  is  divided  into  pure 
and  mixed;  and  though  the  pure  do  handle  only  ab- 
stract quantity  in  the  general,  as  geometry:  yet  that 
which  is  mixed  doth  consider  the  quantity  of  some 
particular  ^Itterminate  subject.  IVUkiux. 

When  a  proposition  expresses  that  the  predicate 
is  connected  with  the  subject,  it  is  called  a  pure 
proposition ;  as  every  true  christian  is  an  honest  man. 

Watts. 
6    Free;  clear. 

Who  can  sav,  1  have  made  my  heart  clean,  I  am 
pure  from  my  sin.'  Prorfr65 

His  mind  of  evil  pure 
Supports  him,  and  inteiUion  free  from  fraud.  Philipi. 
Free  fiom  s^ui;!;  guiltless;  innocent. 
No  hand  of  strife  is  pure,  but  that  which  wins. 

Daniel. 
0  welcome,  pure  ey'd  faith. 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity.         .Millon. 

8.  Incorrupt;  not  vitiated  by  any  bad  prac- 
tice or  opinion. 

Her  guiltless  glory  just  Britannia  draws 
From  pure  religion,  and  impartial  laws.         Ticket. 

9.  Not   vitiated   with   corrupt   modes    of 
speech. 

.\s  oft  as  I  read  those  comedies,  so  oft  doth  sound 
in  mine  ear  the  pine  fine  talk  of  Rome.      .ischmin. 
iO.   Mere:  as,  a  pure  viliain,  /lurus  fiutus 
nebulo,  Latin. 

The  lord  of  the  castle  was  a  young  man  of  spirit, 
but  had  lately,  out  of  pure  weariness  of  the  fatigue, 
and  having  spent  most  of  his  money,  left  the  king. 

Clarendon. 

There  happened  a  civil  war  among  the  hawk.«, 
when  the  peaceable  pigeons,  in  pure  pitv  and  good 
nature,  send  their  mediators  to  make  them  friends 
again.  //£  .'r.;nge. 

11.  Chaste;  modest:  as,  a  pure  vhgin. 

12.  Clean;    fiee    from    moral   turpitude. 
Used  of  men  and  things. 

Keep  thyself  pure.  Tilvs. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk, 
Defaming  as  impure,  what  God  declares 
Pure,  and  commands  to  some,  leaves  free  to  all. 

MiUon. 

13.  Rltually  clean;  unpolluted. 

All  of  them  were  pur*',  and  kill'd  the  passover. 

Ezra. 
Pure  from  childbed  stain.  J^IiUon. 

Pu'rely,  pure'l^.  adv.  [from  /}uir.~j 

1.  In  a  pure  manner;  not  diitiiy;  net  with 
mixture. 

I  will  purely  purge  away  thy  ilross,  and  lake  an  ay 
all  thy  sin  as  air.  IsaiaJi. 

2.  Innocently;  without  guilt. 

3.  Merely;  completely;   otally. 

Tranquilliiie 
So  purely  sate  there;  that  waves  great,  nor  small, 
Did  ever  rise  to  any  height  at  all  Chapman. 

Tlie  beii!g  able  to  raise  an  army,  and  conducting 
it  to  fi^ht  against  the  king,  was  purely  due  to  him, 
and  the  effect  of  his  power.  Clarendon. 

Upon  the  particular  observations  on  the  metallick 
and  mineral  bodies,  I  have  not  founded  any  thing 
but  what  pwtly  aud  immediately  concerns  il;e  na- 
tural history  cf  those  bodies  iruodiraid. 

I  converse  in  full  freedom  with  men  of  boili  par- 
ties; aud  if  not  in  equal  nuiiibcr,  it  is  purely  acci- 
dental, as  having  muue  acquainiaijce  luote  uuL^er 
one  ministry  than  another.  Strift. 

Pl'reness,  puic'tits    n.  a.  [fron»  /^urc.~\ 
I.  Cleurncss;  freedom  from  exlrantous  or 
foul  admixtures 

They  came  to  the  river  side,  which  of  all  the  ri- 
vers of  Greece  had  the  prize  for  excellent  putnuxs 
and  s«eetiiess,  in  so  much  as  the  veiy  balLing  in  it 
Has  accounted  e.xceeding  healihful.  Sidueii. 

No  Circumstances  aie  likely  to  coutribute  more  o 
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(he  aOvancemcnt  of  learning,  than  exact  temper 
ance,  great  piireness  of  air,  equality  of  climate,  and 
long  tranquillity  of  government.  Temple. 

2.  Simplicity;  exemption  from  composi- 
tion. 

An  essence  eternal  and  spiritual,  of  absolute  pur  e- 
MPfs  ami  sim)ilicify.  Raleigh, 

My  love  was  such, 
It  could,  though  he  supply'd  no  fuel,  burn; 
Eich  in  itself,  like  elemental  fire. 
Whose  pureness  does  no  aliment  require.    Dryden. 

3.  Iniiocei^ce;  freedom  from  guilt. 

May  we  evermore  serve  thee  in  holiness  and 
pureness  of  living.  Common  Prayer. 

4.  Freedom  from  vitious  modes  of  speech. 

In  all  this  good  propriety  of  words  and  pureness 
of  phrases  in  Terence,  you  must  not  follow  him  al- 
ways in  placing  of  them.  Jischam. 

Pu'rfile,  pi'ir'fil.i-io  n.  s.  \jiourJilpe,  Fr.] 
A  sort  of  ancient  trimming-  for  women's 
gowns,  made  of  tinsel  and  thread;  called 
also  bobbin  worli.  Bailey. 

To  Pu'rfle,  pur'fl.'"^  V.  a.  [fiourfiler^  Fr. 
firofilare,  Italian.]  To  decorate  with  a 
•wrought  or  flowered  border;  to  border 
With  embroidery;  to  embroider, 

A  goodly  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red, 
PM<:/Zerf  Willi  g(dd  and  pearl  of  rich  assay.  Spenser. 

Emrold  tufts.  Howhspurjled  blue  and  white, 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  in  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee. 

Skakspeare. 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow. 
Waters  the  udorous  banks  that  blow 
Floners  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  shew.  Milton. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd. 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same,  and  purfled  o'er 
With  diamonds.  Dryden. 

Pu'rfle  pQr'fl.        >  n.  s.  {jiourfilec,  Fr. 
Pu'rflew,  pi\r'flu.  5    from  the  verb.]  A 

border  of  embroidery. 
Purga'tion,  piir-ga'slnln.   n,  s.  [^/lurga- 

tiov,  Fr.  fiurgafio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  cleansing  or  purifying  from 
viiious  mixtures. 

W^e  do  not  suppose  the  separation  finished,  before 
the  purgation  of  the  air  began.  Burnet. 

2.  The  act  of  cleansing  the  body  by  down- 
ward evacuation. 

Let  the  physician  apply  himself  more  to  purga- 
tion than  to  alteration,  I'ecause  the  olfence  is  in 
quantity.  Bacon. 

3.  The  act  of  clearing  from  imputation  of 
guilt. 

If  any  man  doubt,  let  him  put  me  to  my  purga- 
tion. Sliiikspeare- 

Proceed  in  justice,  which  shall  have  due  course, 
Even  to  the  guilt  or  the  purgation.  Sliaksp. 

Pu'rgative,  pur'ga-iiv.i"  adj.  [fiurgadf, 
Fr.  fiurgativus^  Lat.]  Cathartick;  hav- 
ing the  power  to  cause  evacuation 
downward. 

Purging  medicines  have  their  purgative  virtue  in 
a  fine  spirit,  they  endure  not  boiling  without  loss  of 
virtue.  Bacon. 

All  that  is  fiU'd,  and  all  that  which  doth  fill 
All  the  round  world,  to  man  is  but  a  pill; 
In  all  it  works  not,  but  it  is  in  all 
Poisonous,  or  purgative,  or  cordial.  Donne. 

Lenient  purgatives  evacuate  the  humours. 

Wiseman. 
Pu'rgatory,  pur'ga-titr-£.5'2«"  n.s.  [fiur- 
gatoire, Fr.  /lurgatoriufu^hsit]  A  place 
in  which  souls  arc  supposed  by  the  pa- 
pists to  be  purged  by  fire  from  carnal 


impurities,  before  they  are  received  into 
heaven. 

Thou  thy  folk,  through  pains  ot  pwgatory. 
Dost  bear  unto  thy  bliss.  Spenser. 

In  this  age,  there  may  be  as  great  instances  pro- 
duced of  real  charity  as  when  men  thought  to  gel 
souls  out  of  purgatory.  Stillingflect. 

To  PURGF,  piirdje.  v.  a.  l/iurgcr,  Fr, 
purge,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  clcatise;  to  clear. 

It  will  be  like  that  labour  of  Hercules,  in  purg- 
ing the  stable  of  Augeas,  to  separate  from  supersti- 
tious observations  any  thing  that  is  clean  and  pure 
natural.  bacon. 

2.  To  clear  from  impurities:  with  of. 

To  the  English  court  assemble  now 
From  ev'iy  region  apes  of  idleness; 
Now  neighbour  confines  pv,rge  you  o/your  scum. 

SUaksp. 

Air  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines,  and  purges 
and  frees  them  from  n>ineral  exhalations.    Woodw. 

3.  To  clear  fioni  guilt:  witli/row. 

Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden  time 
Ere  human  statute  purged  the  general  weal.  Shaks. 

My  soul  IS  purged  from  grudging  hate; 
And  with  my  hand  1  seal  my  tiue  heart's  love. 

Shaksp. 

The  blood  of  Christ  shall  purge  our  conscience 

from  dead  works  to  serve  God.  Hebrews. 

Syphax,  we'll  join  our  cares  to  purge  away 
Our  country's  crimes,  and  clear  her  reputation. 

Mdison, 

4.  To  clear  from  imputation  of  guilt. 

He,  I  accuse, 
Intends  t'  appear  before  the  people,  hoping 
To  purge  himself  w  ith  words.  Shaksp. 

Marquis  Dorset  was  hasting  towards  him,  to  purge 
himself  of  some  accusation.  Bacon. 

5.  I'o  sweep  or  put  away  impurities. 

I  will  purge  out  from  among  you  the  rebels. 

Ezekiel. 
Simplicity  and'integrity  in  the  inward  parts,  may 
purge  out  eveiy  prejudice  and  passion. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  To  evacuate  the  body  by  stool. 

Sir  Philip  Calthorpe  purged  John  Drakes,  the 
shoemaker  of  Norwich,  of  the  proud  humour. 

Camden 

The  frequent  and  wise  use  of  entiaciating  diets, 
and  oi'  purgings,  is  a  principal  means  of  a  prolong- 
ation of  life.  Bacon. 

If  he  was  not  cured  he  purged  him  with  salt  wa- 
ter, ^rbuthnot. 

7.  To  clarify;  to  defecate. 
To  Purge,  pfirdje.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  pure  by  clarification. 

2.  To  liave  frequent  s  ools. 

Purge,  purdje.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb."*  A 
cathartick  medicine;  a  medicine  that 
evacuates  the  body  by  stool 

Meet  we  the  med'cine  of  the  sickly  weal. 
And  with  him  pour  we  in  our  country's  ^jttrg-e 
Each  drop  of  us.  Shaksp. 

Pills  not  laxatives  I  like; 
Of  these  his  gain  the  sharp  physician  makes, 
And  often  gives  a  pwge.,  but  seldom  takes    Dryden. 
He  was  no  great  friend  to  purging  and  clysters; 
he  was  for  mixing  aloes  with  all  purges.  Jirbuthnot. 

Pu'rger,  piir'jur.'J*  n.  s.  [from  fiurge.^ 

1.  One  who  clears  away  any  thing  noxious. 

This  shall  make 
Our  purpose  necessary,  and  not  envious; 
We  shall  be  called  purgers  not  murtherers. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Purge;  cathartick. 

It  is  of  good  use  in  physick,  if  you  can  retain  the 

purging  virtue,  and  take  away  the  unpleasant  taste 

of  tiie  purg:er.  Bacon. 

i'urifica'tion,  pii-r6-fe-ki'shftn.  n.  s.  \jiu- 

rification^  Fr.  purification  Lat.] 


1 .  The  act  of  making  pure;  act  of  cleans- 
ing froin  exirancous  mixture. 

I  discerned  a  considerable  difference  in  the  opera- 
tions of  several  kinds  of  saltpetre,  even  after  pitri- 
jicction.  Boyle. 

The  act  of  cleansing  from  guilt  or  pol- 
lution. 

The  sacraments,  in  their  own  nature,  are  just 
such  as  they  seem,  water,  and  bread,  and  wine; but 
because  they  are  made  signs  of  a  secret  myJp-y, 
and  water  is  the  symbol  of  purification  of  IheToul 
from  sin,  and  bread  and  wine,  of  Christ's  body  and 
blood;  therefore  the  symbols  receive  the  names  of 
what  they  sign.  Taylor. 

3.  A  rite  performed  by  the  Hebrews  after 

childbearmg. 
Pu'rificative,  pu-iif'f^-ka-tiv.  > 

Purificatory,  pu-rif'f^-ka-ldr-4.«'*««''  J 

adj.  [from  purify.^     Having  power  or 

tendency  to  make  pure. 

Pu'rifier,  pu're-fi-ijr.««  n.  s.  [from  puri' 
fy.\   Cleanser;  refiner. 

He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner  and  purifier  of  silver. 

Malachi. 
To  Pu'rifv,   pu'r^-fl.*8^  v.   a.   \^purifier^ 
Fr.  pur  fie  c,  Lat.] 

1.  To  make  pure. 

2.  To  free  from  any  extraneous  admix- 
ture. 

If  any  bad  blood  should  be  left  in  the  kingdom, 
an  honourable  foreign  war  will  vent  or  purify  it. 

Bacon. 

The  mass  of  the  air  was  many  thousand  times 

greater  than  the  water,  and  would  in  proportion 

require  a  gi-eater  time  ti)  be  purified.  Lurnet. 

By  chace  our  long-liv'd  fathers  earn'd  their  food, 

Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  make  clear. 

It  ran  upon  so  fine  and  delicate  a  ground,  as  one 
could  not  easily  judge,  whether  the  river  did  more 
wash  the  gravel,  or  the  gravel  did  purify  the  river. 

Sidney. 

4.  To  free  from  guilt  or  corruption. 

He  gave  himself  tor  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people  Titus. 

If  God  gives  grace,  knowledge  will  not  stay  long 
behind;  since  it  is  the  same  spirit  and  principle  that 
purifies  the  heart,  and  clarifies  the  understanding. 

Soulli 

This  makes  Ouranius  exceedingly  studious  of 
christian  perfection,  searching  after  erery  grace 
and  holy  temper,  petrifying  his  heart  all  manner  of 
ways,  fearful  oi  every  error  and  defect  in  his  life. 

Law, 

5.  To  free  from  pollution,  as  by  lustration. 

There  were  set  six  water  pdts  of  stone,  after  the 
manner  of  the  purifying  of  the  Jews.  John. 

6.  To  clear  from  barbarisms  or  impro- 
prieties. 

He  saw  the  French  tongue  abundantly  purifud. 

Sprat. 

To  Pu'rify,  pii're-f  i.  v.  n.  To  grow  pure. 

We  do  not  suppose  the  separation  of  these  two 

liquors  wholly  finished,  before  the  purgation  of  the 

air  began,  though  let  them  begin  to  purify  at  the 

same  time.  Burnet. 

Pu'risi,  pu'rist.  n,  s,  [^puristCy  Fr.]    One 

superstitiously  nice  in  the  use  of  words. 

Pu'ritan,  pu'ri-tan.s^  n.  s.  [from  pure!] 

A  sectary  pretending  to  eminent  purity 

of  religion. 

The  schism  which  the  papists  on  the  one  hand, 

and  the  superstition  which    the  puritans   on   tie 

other,  lay  to  our  charge,  are  very  justly  chargeable 

i    upon  tbemselvest  Sanderson. 
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Pubita'nical,  pu-r^-tan'n^-k4l.  adj. 
[from  fi:.ritan.'\    Uelating  to  puritans. 

Such  guides  set  over  the  several  congregations 
will  niisieach  them,  by  instilling  into  them  yuriia- 
nicid  and  superstitious  principles,  that  they  may  the 
mote  securely  exercise  their  presbyterian  tyranny. 

WaUon. 
Pu'kitanism,   pi'ri-tan-izm.  n.  s.  [from 
/luritaris.^     ihe  notions  of  a  puriian. 

A  serious  and  uupartial  examination  of  the 
grounds,  as  well  of  popeij  as  puritanism,  according 
to  that  measure  of  understanding  God  bath  alibrded 
me.  n'aUon. 

Pu'riti,  pu'ri-t^.  n.  a.  [fiurite,  Fr.  fiuri- 
taa,  Lai.] 

1.  Cleanness;  freedom  from  foulness  or 
dirt. 

Is  it  the  purify  of  a  linen  vesti^,  which  some  so 
fear  would  defile  the  purity  of  the  priest?  Holyday. 

Her  urn 
Pours  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.     Prior. 

The  inspired  air  does  likewise  often  communi- 
cate to  the  lungs  unwholesome  vapours,  and  many 
hurtful  effluvia,  which,  mingling  with  the  blood, 
corrupt  its  ;>un/i/.  Blacktnore. 

From  the  body's  purity,  the  mind 
Receives  a  secret  aid.  Thomson. 

2.  Freedom  fiom  guilt;  innocence. 

Death  sets  us  safely  on  shore  in  our  long  expect- 
ed Canaan,  where  there  are  no  temptations,  no 
danger  of  falling,  but  eternal  punft/ and  immortal 
joys  secure  our  innocence  and  happiness  forever. 

Wake  ■ 

Every  thing  about  her  resembles  the  purity  of 
her  soul,  and  she  is  always  clean  without,  because 
she  is  always  pure  within.  Law. 

3.  Ciiastity;  freedom  from  contamination 
of  sexes. 

Could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection  in  my 
hand,  I  cuuld  drive  her  then  from  the  ward  of  her 
pw-ity,  her  reputation,  and  her  marriage  vow. 

Shaktpeare. 
PuHL,  pdrl.  72.  s.  [This  is  justly  supposed 
by  Minshew  to  be  contracted  from  fiur- 
A.] 

1.  An  embroidered  and  puckered  border. 

Himself  came  in  next  after  a  triumphant  chariot 
made  of  carnation  velvet,  enriched  with  purl  and 
pearl.  Sidney. 

The  jagging  of  pinks  is  like  the  inequality  of  oak 
leaves;  but  they  seldom  have  any  small  purls. 

Bacon. 

2.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  kmd 
of  medicaied  malt  liquor,  in  which 
wormwood  and  aromaticks  are  infused. 

To  Purl,  pi^rl.  v  n.  [Of  this  word  it  is 
doubtful  what  is  the  primitive  significa- 
tion: if  it  is  referred  originally  to  the 
appearance  of  a  quick  stream,  which  is 
always  dimpled  on  the  surface,  it  may 
come  from  purl,  pucker  or  fringe  ;h\ii  if, 
as  the  use  of  authors  seems  to  show,  it 
relates  to  the  sound,  it  mirst  be  derived 
from  fiorla.,  Swedish,  to  murmur,  ac- 
cording to  Lye.^  To  murmur;  to  flow 
with  a  gentle  noise. 

Tones  are  not  so  apt  to  procure  sleep,  as  some 
other  sounds;  as  the  wind,  the  purtttig^  of  waters, 
and  humming  of  bees.  Bacon. 

Instruments  tliat  have  returns,  as  trumpets;  or 
flexions,  as  cornets;  or  are  drawn  up,  and  put  from, 
as  sacbuls,  have  &  purling  sound;  but  the  recorder 
or  flute,  that  have  none  of  these  inequalities,  give  a 
clear  sound.  Bacon. 

All  fish  from  sea  or  shore, 
Fresbet,  or  purling  brook,  or  shell,  or  fin.  Milton. 

My  flow'ry  theme, 
A  painted  mistress,  or  a  purling  stream.         Pope. 
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Around  th'  adjoining  brook,  that  pur?s  along 
The  \ocal  grove,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock. 

Thomson 
To  Purl,   purl.  v.  a.  To   decorate  will, 
fringe  or  embroidery. 
When  was  old  Sherewood's  head  more  quaintly 
curl'd, 
Or  nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purVd. 

Ben  Jcnison 

Pu'rlieu,  pfiKlu.  n.  s.  The  grounds  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest;  border;  enclo- 
sure; district. 

In  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 

A  sheepcote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive  trees.  Shaksp. 

Such  civil  luatters  fall  within  the  purlieus  of  re- 

lieion.  L'Estrange. 

"To  understand  all  the  purlieus  of  this  place,  and 

to  illustrate  this  subject,  I  must  venture  myself  into 

the  haunts  of  beauty  and  gallantry.  Spectator 

He  mav  be  left  to  rot  among  thieves  in  some 

stinking  jail,  merely  for  mistaking  the  puWietts  of 

the  law.  Swift. 

A  party  next  of  glitt'ring  dames. 
Thrown  i-ound  the  purlieus  of  St.  James, 
Came  early  out.  Swijt. 

Pu'rlins,  pilr'lins.  n.  s.  In  architecture, 
those  pieces  of  timber  that  lie  across 
the  rafters  on  the  inside,  to  keep  them 
from  sinking  in  the  middle  of  their 
length.  Bailey. 

To  PURLOIN,  ptir-loin'.  v.  a.  [This 
word  is  of  doubtful  etymology.  Skinner 
deduces  it  fro-.Ti  pour  and  loin,  Fr.  Lye 
from  puj\llouhnan,  Sax.  to  lie  hid.]  To 
steal;  to  take  by  theft. 

He,  that  brave  steed  there  finding  ready  dight, 
Purloined  both  steed  and  spear,  and  ran  away  full 
light.  Speixser. 

The  Arimaspian  by  stealth 
Had,  from  his  wakeful  custody,  purloin'' d 
The  ijuarded  gold.  Milton. 

They  not  content  like  felons  to  purloin, 
Add  treason  to  it,  and  debase  the  coin.      Denhatn. 

Some  writers  make  all  ladies  purloin  d, 
And  knights  pursuing  like  a  whirlwind.     Hudibras. 

When  did  the  muse  from  Fletcher  soenes ;mr/oin, 
As  thou  whole  Eth 'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thine? 

Drydeti. 

Your  butler  puriotm  your  liquor,  and  the  brewer 
sells  your  hogwash.  yirbuthnot 

Prometheus  once  this  chain  purloined, 
Dissolved,  and  into  money  coin'd.  Swift. 

PuRLo'iNER,  pur-loin' lir.  n.  s.  [from  /rur- 
loin.^  A  thief;  one  that  steals  clandes- 
tinely. 

It  may  seem  hard,  to  see  publick  purloiners  sit 

upon  the  lives  of  the  little  ones,  that  go  to  the  gal- 

lo^vs.  L^Estrange. 

Pu'rparty,    pi'ir'par-t^.   7i.   s.  \fiour  and 

fiarti,  Fr.]  Share;  part  in  division. 

Each  of  the  coparceners  had  an  entire  county 
allotted  for  herpttrparty.  Dames 

PU'RPLE,  piar'pl."*  adj.  [pourpre,  Fr 

fiurfiur.^us,  Latin.] 
1.  Red  tinctured  with  blue.  It  was  among 
the  ancients  considered  as  the  noblest, 
and  as  the  regal  colour;  whether  their 
purple  was  the  same  with  ours,  is  not 
fully  known. 

The  poop  was  beaten  gold. 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
The  winds  were  love-sick  with  'em.       Shakspeare 

You  violets,  that  first  appear. 
By  your  pure  purple  mantles  known; 
What  are  you  when  the  rose  is  blown?         Wolton 
A  small  oval  plate,  cut  off  a  flinty  pebble,  and 
polished,  is  prettily  variegated  with  a  pale  giey, 
blue,  yellow,  and  purple.  ly'oodward 
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2.  In  poetry;  red. 

I  view  a  field  of  blood, 
And  Tyber  rolling  witli  a  purpte  flood.         DrydtH. 

I'heir  mangltd  limbs 
Crashing  at  once,  death  dyes  the  purple  seas 
With  gore.  Thomson. 

To  Pu'rple,  piir'pl.  v.  a.  [/jifr/iuro,  Lat.] 
To  make  red;  to  colour  with  purple. 
Whilst  your  purpUd  hands  do  reek  and  smoak, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.  Shakspeare. 

Cruel  and  suddain,  hast  thou  since 
Purpled  thy  nail  in  blood  of.innocence?         Donne. 

Not  alone,  while  thou 
Visit's!  my  slumbers  nightly;  or  when  mom 
Purples  the  east.  Milton. 

Throw  hither  all  your  quaint  enamel'd  eyes, 
That  on  the  green  turf  suck  tlie  honied  show'rs, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flow'rs. 

Millun. 
Aurora  had  but  newly  chas'd  the  night. 
And  pwpled  o'er  the  sky  with  blushing  light.  Dryd. 

Not  with  more  glories  in  ib'  ethereal  plain 
The  sun  fii-st  rises  o'er  the  purpled  maun.        Pope. 

Reclining  soft  in  blissful  bow'rs 
PurpUd  sweet  with  springing  flow'rs.  Fenlon. 

Pu'rple,  ptir'pl.  n.  s.  The  purple  colour; 
a  purple  dress. 

O'er  his  lucid  arms 
A  vest  of  military  purple  flowed 
Livelier  than  Melit>oean,  or  the  grain 
Of  Sarra,  worn  by  kings  and  heroes  old.      Milton. 
May  be  i*  has  been  sometimes   thought  harsh  in 
those  who  were  bora  in  puiple  to  look  into  abuses 
with  a  stricter  eye  than  their  predecessors ;  bui  elect- 
ed kings  are  presumed  to  come  upon  the  font  oi'  re- 
formation. Davcnant. 
Pu'rples,  pir'plz.  n.  s.  [without  a  singu- 
lar.]   Spots  of  a  livid  red,  which  break 
out  in  malignant  fevers;  a  purple  fever. 
Pu'rplish,  pAr'pl-ish.  adj.  [from  fiurfile.'^ 
Somewliat  purple. 
I  could  change  the  colour,  and  make  it  purplish. 

Boyle. 
Pu'rport,  pi'ir'port.  n.  s.  ^fiourfiorte,  Fr  J 
Design;  tendency  of  a  writing  or  dis- 
course. 

That  Plato  intended  nothing  less,  is  evident  from 
the  whole  scope  and  purport  of  that  dialogue. 

J^orris. 
To  Pu'rport,   piir'port.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  intend;  to  tend  to  show. 

There  was  an  article  against  the  reception  of  the 
rebels,  purporting,  that  if  any  such  rebel  should  be 
required  of  the  prince  confederate,  that  the  prince 
confederate  should  command  him  to  avoid  the  coun- 
try. Bacon. 

They  in  most  grave  and  solemn  wise  unfolded 
Matter,  which  little  purported,  but  words 
Kank'd  in  right  learned  phrase.  Rowe. 

PURPOSE,  piir'piis.»66  „.  s,  \jirofiony  Fr. 

propo.iitum,  Latin.] 
1 .  Intention;  design. 

He  quit  the  house  of  purpoje,  that  their  ponish- 
ment 
Might  have  the  freer  course.  Shak^eare. 

Change  this  purpose. 
Which  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.  Shakspeare. 

He  with  troops  of  horsemen  beset  the  passages 
of  purpose,  that  when  the  army  should  set  forward, 
he  might  in  the  streights,  fit  for  his  purpoje,  setupoB 
them  AiioUm. 

And  1  persuade  me  God  hath  not  permitted 
His  strength  again  to  grow,  were  not  his  purpose 
To  use  bini  farther  yet.  Milton. 

That  kind  of  certainty  which  doth  not  admit  of 
any  doubt,  may  serve  us  as  well  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  tliat  which  is  infallible.  tVilk-ins, 

St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  very  pur- 
est- Burnet, 
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They,  whe  are  desirous  of  a  name  in  painting, 
should  read  and  make  observations  of  such  things 
as  they  find  for  their  purpose.  Dryden. 

He  travelled  the  world,  on  purpose  to  converse 
with  the  most  learned  men.  Guardian. 

The  common  materials,  which  the  ancients  made 
their  ships  of,  were  the  ornus  or  wild  ash;  the  fir 
was  likewise  used  for  this  pxirpose.  Jlrbuthnot. 

I  do  this,  on  purpose  )o  ^ive  you  a  more  sensible 
impression  of  the  imperfection  of  your  knowledge. 

Watts. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 

2.  Effect;  consequence;  the  end  desired. 

To  small  purpose  had  the  council  of  Jerusalem 

been  assembled,  if  once  their  determination  being 

set  down,   men  might  afterwards  have  defended 

their  former  opinions.  Hooker. 

The  ground  will  be  like  a  wood,  which  keepeth 
out  the  sun,  and  so  continueth  the  wet,  whereby  it 
will  never  graze  to  pm-pose  that  yeai\  Bacon- 

Their  design  is  a  war,  whenever  they  can  open  it 
with  a  prospect  of  succeeding  to  purpose.     Temple. 

Such  first  principles  will  serve  us  to  very  little 
vurpose,  and  we  shall  be  as  much  at  a  loss  with,  as 
without  them,  if  ihey  may,  by  any  human  power, 
such  as  is  the  will  of  our  teachers,  or  opinions  of 
our  companions,  be  altered  or  lost  in  us.        Locke. 

He  that  would  relish  success  to  purpose,  should 
keep  his  passion  cool,  and  bis  expectation  low. 
•^        '  Collier. 

What  the  Romans  have  done  is  not  worth  no- 
tice, having  had  little  occasion  to  make  use  of  this 
art,  and  what  have  they  of  it  to  purpose  being  bor- 
rowed from  Aristotle.  Baker. 

3.  Instance;  example. 

'Tis  common  for  double-dealers  to  be  taken  in 
their  own  snares,  as  for  the  purpose  in  the  matter 
of  power.  V Estrange. 

To  Pu'rpose,  pur'pi^s.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  intend;  to  design;  to  resolve. 

What  David  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of 
God,  that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform.  Hooker. 

It  is  a  pur])os\l  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

The  whole  included  race  his  purposed  prey. 

JMilton. 

Oaths  were  not  purpos'd  more  than  law, 
To  keep  the  good  and  just  in  awe, 
But  to  confine  the  bad  and  sinful. 
Like  moral  cattle  in  a  pinfold.  Hudibras. 

To  Pu'rpose,  pilr'piis.  v.  n.  To  have  an 
intention;  to  have  a  design. 

I  am  purposed,  that  my  mouth  shall  not  trans- 
gress. -Ps^^f  • 

This  is  the  purpose  that  is  purposed  upon  the 
whole  earth.  ^s"*"''- 

Paul  purposed  in  the  spirit  to  go  to  Jerusalem. 

The  christian  captains,  purposing  to  retire  home, 
placed  on  each  side  of  the  army  four  ranks  of  wag- 
gons. Knolles. 

Doubling  my  crime,  I  promise  and  deceive. 
Purpose  to  slay,  whilst  swearing  to  forgive.    Prior. 
Pu'iiPOSELY,  pur'piis-1^.  adv.  livom  fiur- 
fiose.']  By  design;  by  intention. 

Being  the  instrument  which  God  hath  purposely 
framed,  thereby  to  work  the  knowledge  of  salvation 
in  the  hearts  of  men,  what  cause  is  there  where- 
fore it  should  not  be  acknowledged  a  most  apt  mean? 

Hooker. 

I  have  purposely  avoided  to  speak  any  thing  con- 
cerning the  treatment  due  to  such  persons.  Mdison. 

In  composing  this  discourse,  1  purposely  declined 
all  offensive  and  displeasing  truths.  Merhury. 

The  vulgar  thus  through  imitation  err, 
As  oft  the  learn'd  by  being  singular. 
So  much  they  scorn  the  crowd,  that  if  the  throng 
By  chance  go  right,  they  purposely  go  wrong.  Pope. 

Pu'rprise,  pilr'prize.  n.s.  [pourfiris.,  old 
Fr.  pur/irisum.,  law  Lat.J     A  close  or 


enclosure;  as  also  the  whole  compass 

of  a  manor. 

The  place  of  justice  is  ha'.lowed:  and  therefore 
not  only  the  bench  i-ut  the  fvoipace  and  precincts, 
an!  purprise  ought  to  be  preserved  without  corrup- 
tion. ^  f"^""- 
PuKR,  piir.  n.  s.  [alauda  marina  A  A  sea 
Jj^jI^  Mnnivorth. 
To  Purr,  piir.  v.  a.  To  murmur  as  a  cat 

or  leopard  in  pleasure. 
PURSE,  purse,  n.  s.  [bourse,  ¥r.  pwrs, 
Welsh.]    A  small  bag  in  which  money 
is  contained. 

She  bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a  region  in  Gui- 
ana, all  gold  and  bounty.  Shakspeare. 

Shall  the  son  of  England  prove  a  thief, 
And  take  pxirses?  Shakspeare. 

He  sent  certain  of  the  chief  prisoners,  richly  ap- 
parelled with  their  purses  full  of  money,  into  the 
city,  Knolles. 

I  will  give  him  the  thousand  pieces,  and,  to  his 

great  surprise,  present  him  with  another  purse  of 

the  same  value.  Mdison. 

To  Purse,  pdrse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  purse. 
I  am  spell-caught  by  Philidel, 

And  purs'd  within  a  net.  Dryden. 

I  purs'd  it  up,  but  little  reck'ning  made 
Till  now  that  this  extremity  compeli'd, 
I  find  it  true.  Milton. 

2.  To  contract  as  ii.fiurse. 
Thou  cried'st 

And  did'st  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 

As  if  thou  then  had'st  shut  up  in  thy  brain 

Some  horrible  conceit.  Shakspeare- 

Pu'rsenet,  pilrse'ndt.  7i.  s.  [/iur.^e  and 
net.^     A  net  of  which  the  mouth  is 
drawn  together  by  a  string. 
Conies  are  taken  by  pursenets  in  their  burrows. 

Mortimer. 

Pu'rseproud,  pftrse'proid.  adj.  [purse 
and  firoud.^  Puffed  up  with  money. 

Pu'rser,  pfir'sCir.ss  n.  s.  [from  /zurse.] 
The  pay  master  of  a  ship. 

Pu'rsiness,  pflr'sd-n^s.       >     n.   a.   from 

Pu'rsiveness,  pilr'siv-nds.  3  fiursy.'] 

Shortness  of  breath. 

Pu'rslain,  pdrs'Hn.  n.  s.  [fiortulaca,  La- 
tin.  A  plant. 

The  medicaments  proper  to  diminish  the  milk, 
are  lettice,  purslain  and  endive.  Wisemari. 

Pu'rslain-tree,  piirs'lin-tr^^.  n.  s.  [from 
fiurslain  and  ;ree;Aa/tmM«,Lat.]  Ashrub 
proper  to  hedge  with. 

Pursu'able,  pdr-su'a-bl.  adj.  [(com  pur- 
sue.']  What  may  be  pursued. 

Pursu'ance,  pfir-sii'anse  n.  s.  irom  fiur- 
sue.]  Prosecution;  process. 

Pursu'ant,  pur-su'ant.  adj.  homfiursue.] 
Done  in  consequence  or  prosecution  of 
any  thing. 

To  PURS'U'E,  pur-su'.*«*  v.  n.  [fioursui- 
vre,  Fr.] 

1,  To  chase;  to  follow  in  hostility. 
Love  like  a  shadow  flies,  when  substance  love 

purstus; 
Pursuing  that  that  flies,  and  flying  what  pursues. 

Shakspeare. 

When  Abraham  heard  that  his  brother  was  taken 

captive,  he  armed  his  trained  servants  Siad  pursued. 

Genesis. 
To  thy  speed  add  wings. 
Lest  with  a  whip  of  scorpions  I  pursue 
Thy  lingering.  Milion. 

2.  To  prosecute;  to  continue. 


As  righteousness  tcndeth  to  life;  so  he  that  pur- 
sueth  evil,  pursueth  it  to  his  own  death.     Proverbs. 

Insatiate  to  ;)ursu£. 
Vain  war  with  heaven.  Milton. 

1  will  pursue 

This  ancient  story,  whether  false  or  tme.    Dryden. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 

stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 

at  an  end.  Locke. 

3.  To  imitate;  to  follow  as  an  example. 
The  fame  of  ancient  matrons  you  pursue. 

And  stand  a  blameless  pattern  to  the  new.  Dryden. 

4.  To  endeavour  to  attain. 
Let  us  not  then  pursue 

A  splendid  vassalage.  Milton. 

We  happiness  pursue;  we  fly  from  pain ; 
Yet  the  pursuit  and  yet  the  flight  is  vain.         Prior 

What  nature  has  deny'd  fools  will  pursue, 
As  apes  are  ever  walking  upon  two.  Young. 

To  Pursu'e,  pir'su.**-*  x;.  a.  To  go  on; 
to  proceed.  A  gallicism. 

I  have,  pursues  Carneades,  wondered  cbymists 
should  not  consider.  Boyle. 

PuRSu'ER,pAr-su'i\r.93n.  s  .[iromfiursue.] 
One  who  follows  in  hostility. 

Fled  with  the  rest, 
And  falling  from  a  hill,  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.  Shakspeare. 

His  swift  pursuers  from  heav'n's  gates  discern 
Th'  advantage,  and  descending  tread  us  down. 
Thus  drooping.  Milton, 

Like  a  declining  statesman  left  forlorn 
To  his  friends  pity  and  pujstters  scorn.       Denham 

PuRSu'iT,  pfir-sute'.  n.  a.  [jioursuitt^  Fr.j 
1 .  The  act  of  following  with  hostile  inten- 
tion. 

Arm,  warriors,  arm  for  fight!  the  foe  at  hand. 
Whom  fled  we  thought,  will  save  us  long  pursuit. 

MiUon. 
I.  Endeavour  to  attain. 

This  means  they  long  propos'd,  but  little  gain'd, 
Yet  after  much  pursuit,  at  length  obtain'd.    Dryd. 
Its  honours  and  vanities  are  continually  passing 
before  him,  and  inviting  his  pursuit.  Rogers. 

He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of 
any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he  might 
encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  after  knowledge,  and 
engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  his  creation. 

Mdison. 

The  will,  free  from  the  determination  of  such 

desires,  is  left  to  the  pursuit  of  nearer  satisfactions, 

and  to  the  removal  of  those  uneasinesses  it  feels  ia 

its  longings  after  them.  Locke. 

3.  Prosecution;  continuance  of  endeavour. 

He  concluded  with  sighs  and  tears  to  conjure 

them,  that  they  would  no  more  press  him  to  give 

his  consent  to  a  thing  so  contrary  to  his  reason,  the 

execution  whereof  would  break  his  heart,  and  that 

they  would  give  over  further  pursuit  of  it. 

Clarendon. 
Pu'rsuivant,  pAr'swe-vant.**°  n.  «.  [/lour- 
suivant,  Fr.]  A  state  messergcr;  an  at- 
tendaiii  on  the  heralds. 

How  oft  do  they  with  golden  pinions  cleave 
The  flittinu;  skies  like  flying  pursuivant.      Spenser. 

These  grey  locks,  the  ptirvuira^ts  of  death, 
Argae  the  end  of  Edmund  Mortimer.     Shakspeare. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising.  Shaksp . 

For  helmets,  crests,  mantles,  and  supporters,  i 
leave  the  reader  to  Edmond  Bolton,  Gerard  Leigh, 
John  Feme,  and  John  Guillim  Portismouth,  pur- 
suivants  of  arms,  who  have  diligently  laboured  in 
armory .  Cainden, 

The  pursuivants  came  next. 
And  like  the  hei-alds  each  his  scutcheon  bore, 

Shakspeare. 
PU'RSY,  pdr's^.  adj.  [fioussif,  French.] 
Short-breathed  and  fat. 
In  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
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Virtue  itself  of  vice  mast  pardon  beg, 

Yea  courb  and  woo  for  leave  to  do  it  good.  Shaksp. 

Nocr  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease, 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
Witli  fear  and  horrid  flight.  Shakspeare. 

An  hostess  dowager, 
Grown  fat  and  jntrsy  by  retail 
Of  pots  of  beer  and  bottled  ale.  Hudibras. 

By  these,  the  Medes 
Perfume  their  breaths,  and  cure  old  pursy  men . 

Temple. 
Pu'rte VANCE,  pur't^n-Hiise.  n.  «.  Tap/ur- 
tenanccy  Fr.]  The  pluck  of  an  animal. 

Koast  the  lamb  with  (ire,  bis  head  with  his  legs 
and  with  the  pvrUnaiice  thereof.  Exodus. 

The  shaft  against  a  rib  did  glance. 
And  galPd  him  in  the /lurtenance.  Hudibras- 

To  PURVE'Y,  pur-va'."9  j-.^.  a.  Ifiour- 
voir^  Fr.] 

1.  To  provide  with  conveniencies.     This 
sense  is  now  not  in  use. 

Give  no  odds  to  your  foes,  but  do  purvey 
Yourself  of  sword  before  that  bloody  day.    Spenser. 

His  house  with  all  convenience  waspurrej/'rf. 
The  rest  he  found.  Drydeti. 

2.  To  piocure. 

VVTiat  though  from  outmost  land  and  sea  purcet/'d, 
For  him ;  each  rarer  tributai7  life 
Bleeds  not.  Thomson. 

To  Purve'y,  pir-v4'.  -v.  n.  To  buy  in  pro- 
visions. 

I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  this  day  thou  hast  purrey'rf. 

Milton. 
Purve'yance,   pi\r-vi'inse.  n.  s.    [from 
/iurvey.'\ 

1.  Pi-ovision. 

Whence  mounting  up,  they  find  purveyance  meet 
Of  all  that  royal  princes  court  became.       Spenser. 

2.  Procurement  of  victuals. 

3.  An  exaction  of  provisions  for  the  king;'s 
followers. 

Some  lands  be  more  changeable  than  others;  as 
for  their  lying  near  to  the  borders,  or  because  of 
great  and  continual  purveyances  that  are  made  upon 
them.  Bacon. 

Purve'yor,  pCir-vi'Ar.*^^  ?i.  s.  [from  /lur- 
■vey.] 

1.  One  that  provides  victuals. 

And  wiug'd  purveyors  his  shai-p  hunger  ted 
With  frugal  scraps  of  flesh,  and  raaslin  bread.  Harte. 

The  purveyors  or  victuallers  are  much  to  be  con- 
demned, as  not  a  little  faulty  in  that  behalf.  Raleigh. 

2.  A  procurer;  a  pimp. 

These  women  are  such  cunning  purveyors! 
Mark  where  their  appetites  have  once  been  pleased, 
The  same  resemblance  in  a  youuger  lover, 
Lies  brooding  in  their  fancies  the  same  pleasures. 

Dryden. 
The  stranger,  ravishetl  at  his  good  f.rtune,  is  in- 
troduced to  some  imaginary  title;  for  this pitn'ei/or 
has  her  representatives  of  some  of  the  finest  ladies. 

Addison. 

3.  An  officer  who  exacted  provision  for 
the  king's  followers. 

Pu'rview,   pur'vii.  n.  s.  Vfiourvcu,  Fr.J 
Proviso;  providinj;  clause. 

Thoug-h  the  petiliou  expresses  only  treason  and 
felony,  yet  tiie  act  is  genera!  against  all  appeals  in 
parliament;  and  many  times  tlie  purview  of  an  act 
is  larger  than  the  preamble  of  the  petition.  Hale. 
Pu'rui.knck,  P*^' 'U-J^^se.'"'  ^  rt.s.Uum 
Po'Kur.KNCY,  piV'rii-l^n-s^.'"  ^  /luruUnt.] 
Generalion  of  pus  or  matter. 

Consumptions  are  induced  by  purulency  in  any  of 

the  viscera.  'irbuthnol 

PU'RULliNT,  pu'ru-l^nt.  ac/J.  [/iurultnt, 


Fr.  /iuruientus,  Lat.]  Consisting  of  pus 
or  the  running  of  wounds. 

A  carcase  of  man  is  most  infectious  and  odious  to 
nan,  and  purulent  matter  of  wounds  to  sound  flesh. 

Bacon. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  always  to  discern,  whether  the 
suspected  matter  expectorated  by  a  cough  be  really 
purulent,  that  is,  such  as  comes  from  an  ulcer. 

BUukmore. 

It  spews  a  filthy  froth 
Of  matter  purWeJit  and  white, 
Which  happen 'd  on  the  skin  to  light, 
And  there  corrupting  on  a  wound, 
Spreads  leprosy.  Swift. 

An  acrimonious  or  purulent  matter,  stagnating  in 
some  organ,  is  more  easily  deposited  upon  the  liver 
than  any  other  part.  jirbulhnot. 

PUS,  ptis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  matter  of  a 

well  digested  sore. 
Acrid  substances  break  the  vessels,  and  produce 

an  ichor  instead  of  laudable  pus.  JirbxUhnot. 

To  PUSH,  push. 173 174  1),  a.  [/wusser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  strike  with  a  thrust. 

If  the  ox  push  a  man-servant,  he  shall  be  stoned. 

Exodus. 

2.  Force  or  drive  by  impulse. 
The  youth  push  away  my  feet.  Job. 

3.  To  force  not  by  a  quick  blow,  but  by 
continued  violence. 

Shew  your  mended  faiths. 
To  push  destruction  and  perpetual  shame 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 

Shakspeare. 
Through  thee  will  we  ptish  down  our  enemies. 

Psalms. 
W^aters  forcing  way, 
Sidelong  had  pushed  a  mountain  from  his  seat, 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  J^Iillon. 

This  terrible  scene  which  might  have  proved  dan- 
gerous, if  Cornelius  had  not  been  pushed  out  of  the 
room.  drbuthnot. 

4.  To  press  forward. 

He  forewarns  his  care. 
With  rules  to pmh  his  fortune  or  to  bear.   Diyden. 

With  such  impudence  did  he  piuh  this  matter, 
that  when  he  heard  the  cries  of  above  a  million  of 
people  begging  for  their  bread,  he  termed  it  the 
clamours  of  fiiciion .  Mdi^on . 

Arts  and  sciences,  in  one  and  the  same  century, 
have  arrived  at  gieat  perfection,  and  no  wonder, 
since  every  age  has  a  kind  of  universal  genius, 
which  incline  those  that  live  in  it  to  some  particular 
studies,  the  work  then  being  puslud  on  by  many 
hands,  must  go  forward.  Dryden. 

5.  To  urge;  to  drive. 

Ambition  pushes  the  soul  to  such  actions,  as  are 
apt  to  procure  honour  to  the  actor.  Spectator. 

6.  To  enforce;  to  drive  to  a  conclusion. 

We  are  pushed  for  an  answer,  and  are  forced  at 
last  freely  to  confess,  that  the  corruptions  of  the 
administration  were  intolerable.  Swift. 

7.  To  importune;  to  tease. 
7o  Push,  pvish.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  thrust. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shortned  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war. 
Nor  push  with  biting  point,  but  strike  at  length. 

Dryden. 
A  calf  will  so  manage  his  head,  as  though  he 
would  push  with  his  horns  even  before  they  shoot. 

Ray. 

Lambs,  though  they  never  saw  the  actions  of 

their  species,  push  with  their  foreheads,  before  the 

budding  of  a  horn.  Jddison. 

2.  To  make  an  effort. 

War  secm'd  asleep  for  nine  long  years;  at  length 
Both  sides  resolv'd  to  push,  we  try'd  our  sticno-th. 

Dryden. 
S.    lo  make  at)  attack. 

The  king  of  the  south  shall  push  at  him,  and  the 
king  of  the  north  shall  come  against  him.      Daniel. 

3k  2 


4.  To  bui^t  out  with  violence. 
Push,  pilsh.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.    I'hrust;    the   act   of    striking    with    a 
pointed  instrument. 

Ne  might  his  corse  be  harmed 
With  dint  of  sword  or  push  of  pointed  spear. 

Spenur 
They,  like  resolute  men,  stood  in  the  face  of  the 
breach,  receiving  them  with  deadly  shot  and  push 
of  pike,  in  such  furious  manner,  that  the  Turks  be- 
gan to  retire.  Knolles 

2.  An  impulse;  force  impressed. 
So  great  was  the  puissance  of  his  push, 

That  from  his  saddle  quite  he  did  him  bear.  Spenser. 

Jove  was  not  more  pleas'd 
With  infant  nature,  wlien  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  tbis  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  tlie  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  .Iddison 

3.  Assault;  attack. 

He  gave  his  countenance  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  with  gybing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative.     Sluikspeere. 

When  such  a  resistance  is  made,  these  bold 
talkers  will  draw  in  their  horns,  when  tbeir  fierce 
and  feeble  pushes  against  truth  aie  repelled  with 
pushing  and  confidence.  Watts. 

4.  A  forcible  onset;  a  strong  effort. 

A  sudden piwA  gives  them  the  overthrow; 
Ride,  ride,  ^lessala.  Shakspeare. 

Away  he  goes,  makes  his  pus/i,  stands  the  shock 
of  a  battle,  and  compounds  for  leaving  of  a  leg  be- 
hind him.  V  Estrange. 

We  have  beaten  the  French  fi-om  all  their  ad- 
vanced posts,  and  driven  them  into  their  last  en- 
trenchments: one  vigorous  push,  one  general  assault 
will  force  the  enemy  to  cry  out  for  quaiter.  *1ddis. 

5.  Exigence;  trial;  extremity. 

We'll  put  the  matter  to  the  present  pusft. 

Sluikspeare. 

'Tis  common  to  talk  of  dying  for  a  friend;  but 
when  it  comes  to  the  push,  'tis  no  more  than  talk. 

L^Estrange. 

The  question  we  would  put  is,  not,  whether  the 
sacrament  of  the  mass  be  as  truly  propitiatory,  as 
those  under  the  law?  but,  whether  it  be  as  truly  a 
sacrifice?  if  so,  then  it  is  a  true  proper  sacrifice, 
and  is  not  only  commemorative  or  representative, 
as  we  are  told  at  apus/».  ,'itierbury. 

6.  A  sudden  emergence. 

There's  time  enough  for  that; 
Lest  they  desire,  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation.  Shakspeare. 

7.  [/lustula,  Lat.]  A  pimple;  an  efflores- 
cence; a  wheal;  an  eruption. 

He  that  was  praised  to  his  hurt,  should  have  a 
push  rise  upon  his  nose;  as  a  blister  will  rise  upon 
one's  tongue,  that  tells  a  lie.  Bacon. 

Pu'sher,  push'i^r.'s  n.  s.  [from  fiuah.^ 
He  who  pushes  forward. 

Pu'sHixG,  pish'ing.^io  adj.  [from/jusA.] 
Enterprising;  vigorous. 

Pu'sHPiN,  push'pin.  n.  s.  [/lush  and  //in.] 
A  child's  play,  in  which  pins  are  push- 
ed alternately. 

Men,  that  have  wandering  thoughts  at  the  voice 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  philosopher,  deserve 
as  well  to  be  whipt,  as  boys  for  playing,  at  pushpin, 
when  they  should  be  learning.  VEstrauge. 

Pusillani'mity,  pu-sil-lan-lm'm^-te.  «.  «. 
^/iusillanimite,  French;  flu f,il/ us  and  ar.i- 
niusy  Latin.]  Cowardice;  meanness  of 
spirit. 

The  property  of  your  excellent  sherri*  is  the 
warming  of  the  blood,  which,  before  cold  and  set- 
tled, left  the  liver  white  and  pale,  the  badge  of  pu- 
■^'.iiiuimity  and  cowardice.  t'hah<vtarc 

The  Chinese  sail  where  they  will;  uhiih  sliewl 
eth  Uiaf  fheij-  law  of  keeping  out  bUiu.geis  is  a  law 
of  pusiZ/ontnii/i,  and  fear.  £ 


PUT 

It  us  obviuuK,  to  distiuguish  between  an  act  of 
courage  and  an  act  of  rashuess,  an  act  of  pvusillor 
nimity,  and  an  act  of  great  modesty  or  humility. 

South. 
PUSILLA'NIMOUS,   pi-sil-Sn'n^-miis. 
adj.  l/iuaitiunimey  Fr.  fiusi/lus  and  ani- 
mus y  Lat.l^   Meanness  of  spirit;  narrow 
minded;  cowardly. 

An  argument  fit  for  great  princes,  that  neither  by 
overmeasuring  their  forces,  they  lose  themselves  in 
va»n  enterprizeb;  nor,  by  undervaluing  them,  de- 
scend to  fearful  and  pvsUlauiinom  counsels.  Bacon. 
He  became  pusillaninums,  and  was  easily  ruflSed 
with  every  little  passion  within;  supine,  and  as 
openly  exposed  to  any  temptation  from  without. 

Woodward. 
What  gi-eater  instance  can  there  be  of  a  weak 
pusUlanimoxis  temper,  than  for  a  man  to  pass  his 
whole  life  in  opposition  to  his  own  sentiments? 

Spectator. 
Pusilla'nimousness,     pu-sil-an'ne-m\is- 
n^s.  72.  s.  [from  /lusillanirnou&.Ji  Mean- 
ness of  spirit. 
Puss,  piis.i"  174  77.  «.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived;  /jusio,  Lat.  is  a  dwarf.] 

1.  The  fondling  name  of  a  cat. 

A  young  fellow  in  love  with  a  cat,  made  it  his 
humble  suit  to  Venus  to  turn  puss  into  a  woman. 

fj  Estrange. 
Let  puss  practise  what  nature  teaches.       IVatts. 
I  will  permit  my  son  to  play  at  apodidrascinda, 
which  can  be  uo  other  than  our  puss  in  a  corner. 

uirbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  sportsman's  term  of  a  hare. 

Poor  honest  puss, 
It  grieves  my  heart  to  see  thee  thus; 
But  hounds  eat  sheep  as  well  as  hares.  Gay. 

PU'STULE,  piis'tshule.463  „,  ^.  ^fiustule, 
Fr.  /lustula,  Lat.]  A  small  swelling;  a 
pimple;  a  push;  an  efflorescence. 

The  blood  turning  acrimonious  corrodes  the  ves- 
sels, producing  hemorrhages,  pustules,  red,  black, 
and  gangrenous.  .Srbuthnot. 

Pu'sTui.ous,  pi'is'tshu-lus.  adj.  [from  fius- 

tule.~^  Full  of  pustules;  pimply. 
To  Put,  put.*"  174  ^y.  a.  [Of  this  word, 
so  common  in  the  English  language,  it 
is  very  difficult  to  find  the  etymology; 
flutter,  to  plant,  is  Danish.     JuniusT^ 

1.  To  lay  or  reposiie  in  any  place. 

God  planted  a  garden,  and  there  he  put  the  man 
whom  he  had  formed.  Genesis. 

Speak  unto  him,  and  put  words  in  his  mouth. 

Exodus. 

If  a  man  put  in  his  beast,  and  feed  in  another 
man's  field;  of  the  best  of  his  own  shall  he  make 
restitution.  Exodus. 

In  these  he  put  two  weights,  Milton. 

Feed  land  with  beasts  and  horses,  and  after  both 
put  in  sheep.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  place  in  a  situation. 

When  he  had  put  them  all  out,  be  entered  in. 

Mark. 
Four  speedy  cherubims 
Put  to  their  mouths  the  sounding  alchimy.  Milton. 

3.  To  place  in  any  state  or  condition. 

Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just  born  arms, 
We'll  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we 

bear, 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead.       Shakspeare. 
Put  me  in  surety  with  thee.  Job. 

The  stones  he  put  for  his  pillows.  Genesis. 

He  hath  put  my  brethren  far  from  me.  Job. 

As  we  were  put  in  trust  with  the  gospel,  even  so 
we  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God.     1  Thess. 

Thay  shall  ride  upon  horses,  every  one  ;>u<  in 
array  like  a  man  to  the  battle  against  thee.        Jer. 

He  put  them  into  ward  three  days.         Genesis. 

She  shall  be  his  wife,  he  may  not  put  her  away. 
Deuteronomy. 


PUT 

Daniel  said,  put  these  two  aside.        Susannali. 

This  question  ask'd  ptds  me  in  doubt.       MUlon. 

So  nature  prompts;  so  soon  we  go  astray. 
When  old  experience  pufs  us  in  the  way.     Drydtn. 

Men  may  put  government  into  what  hands  they 
please.  Locke. 

He  that  has  any  doubt  of  his  tenets,  received 
without  examination,  ought  to  put  himself  wholly 
into  this  state  of  ignorance,  and  throwing  wholly  by 
all  his  former  notions,  examine  them  with  a  perfect 
indifference.  Locke. 

Declaring  by  word  or  action  a  sedate,  settled 
design  upon  another  man's  life,  puts  him  in  a  state 
of  war  with  him.  Locke. 

As  for  the  time  of  putting  the  rams  to  the  ewes, 
you  must  consider  at  what  time  your  grass  will 
maintain  them.  Mortimer. 

If  without  any  provocation  gentlemen  will  fall 
upon  one,  in  an  affair  wherein  his  interest  and  re- 
putation aie  embarked,  they  cannot  complain  of 
being  put  into  the  number  of  his  enemies.      Pope. 

4.  To  repose. 

How  wilt  thou  put  thy  trust  on  Egypt  for  cha- 
riots.' 2  Kings. 

God  was  entreated  of  them,  because  they  put 
thcii'  trust  iu  him.  1  Chronicles. 

5.  To  trust;  to  give  up;  as,  he/iut  himself 
into  the  pursuers*  hands. 

6.  To  expose;  to  apply  to  any  thing. 

A  sinew  cracked,  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength,  or  the  memory  of  it  leaves  a  lasting  cau- 
tion in  the  man,  not  to  put  the  part  quickly  again 
to  robust  employment.  Locke. 

7.  To  push  into  action. 

Thank  him  who  puts  me  loth  to  this  revenge.  Milt. 

When  men  and  women  are  mixed  and  well 
chosen,  and  put  their  best  qualities  forward,  there 
may  be  any  intercourse  of  civility  and  good  will. 

Swift. 

8.  To  apply. 

Your  goodliest  young  men  and  asses  he  will  put 
them  to  his  work.  1  Saifiuel. 

No  man  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and 
looking  back,  is  fit  for  the  kingdom  of  God.  Luke. 

Rejoice  before  the  Lord  in  all  that  thou  puttest 
thine  hands  unto.  Deuteronomy. 

Chymical  operations  are  excellent  tools  in  the 
hands  of  a  natural  philosopher,  and  are  by  him  ap- 
plicable to  many  nobler  uses,  than  they  are  wont  to 
be  put  to  in  laboratories.  Boyle. 

The  avarice  of  their  relations  put  them  to  paint- 
ing, as  more  s;ainful  than  any  other  art-      D^-yden. 

The  great  difference  in  the  notions  of  mankind, 
is  from  the  different  use  they  put  their  faculties  to. 

Locke. 

I  expect  an  offspring,  docile  and  tractable  in 
whatever  we  put  them  to.  Taller. 

9.  To  use  any  action  by  which  the  place 
or  state  of  any  thing  is  changed. 

I  do  but  keep  the  peace,  put  up  thy  sword.  Shaks. 

Put  up  your  sword ;  if  this  young  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me.  Shaksp. 

He  put  his  hand  unto  his  neighbour's  goods.  Exod 

Whatsoever  cannot  be  digested  by  the  stomach, 
is  by  the  stomach  either  put  up  by  vomit,  or  put 
down  to  the  guts.  Bacon 

It  puts  a  man  from  all  employment,  and  makes 
a  man's  discourses  tedious.  Taylor. 

A  nimble  fencer  will  put  in  a  thrust  so  quick, 
that  the  foil  will  be  in  your  bosom,  when  you 
thought  it  a  yard  off  Oigby 

A  man,  not  having  the  power  of  his  own  life,  can- 
not put  himself  under  the  absolute  arbitrary  power 
of  another  to  take  it.  Locke. 

Instead  of  making  apologies,  I  w\\\  send  it  with 
my  hearty  prayers,  that  those  few  directions  I  have 
here  put  together,  maybe  truly  useful  to  you.  Wake. 

He  will  know  the  truth  of  these  maxims,  upon 
the  first  occasion  that  shall  make  him  put  together 
those  ideas,  and  observe  whether  they  agree  or  dis- 
agree. Locke. 

When  you  cannot  get  dinner  ready,  put  the 
clock  back.  Swift. 


PUT 

10.  'I'o  cause;  to  produce. 

There  is  great  variety  in  men's  understanding; 
and  their  natural  constitutions  put  so  wide  a  differ- 
ence between  some  men,  that  industry  would  never 
be  able  to  master.  Locke, 

1 1.  To  comprise;  to  consign  to  writing. 
Cyrus  made  proclamation,    and  put  it  also  in 

writing.  2  Chronicles. 

12.  To  add. 

Whatsoever  God  doeth,  nothing  can  be  put  to 
it,  nor  any  thing  taken  from  it.  Eccleaiasticus. 

1  3.  To  place  in  a  reckoning. 

If  we  will  rightly  estimate  things,  we  shall  find, 
that  most  of  them  are  wholly  to  be  put  on  the  ac- 
count of  labour.  Locke. 

That  such  a  temporary  life,  as  we  now  have,  is 
better  than  no  being,  is  evident  by  the  high  value 
we  put  upon  it  oui-selves.  Locke. 

14.  To  reduce  to  any  state. 

Marcellus  and  Flavins,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Caesar's  images,  are  put  to  silence.         Shakspeare. 

This  dishonours  you  uo  more. 
Than  to  take  iu  a  town  with  gentle  words, 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune.  Shaksp. 

And  five  of  you  shall  chase  an  hundred,  and  an 
hundred  of  you  shall  put  ten  thousand  to  flight.  Levit. 

With  well-doing  ye  may  put  to  silence  foolish 
men.  1  Peter. 

The  Turks  were  in  every  place  put  to  the  worst, 
and  lay  by  heaps  slain.  Knolles. 

This  scrupulous  way  would  make  us  deny  out 
senses;  for  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  but  puts  our 
reason  to  a  stand.  Collier. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits 
they  have  been  put  to,  to  find  out  water  enough  for 
Noah's  flood,  say  Noah's  flood  was  not  universal, 
but  a  national  inundation.  Burnet. 

We  see  the  miserable  shifts  some  men  are  put  to, 
when  that  which  was  founded  upon,  and  supported 
by  idolatry,  is  become  the  sanctuary  of  atheism. 

Bentley. 

15.  To  oblige;  to  urge. 

Those  that  put  their  bodies  to  endure  in  health, 
may,  in  most  sicknesses,  be  cured  only  with  diet 
and  tendering.  Baccn. 

The  discourse  I  mentioned  was  written  to  a  pri- 
vate friend,  who  put  me  upon  that  task.  Boyle. 

When  the  wisest  counsel  of  men  have  with  the 
gieatest  prudence  made  laws,  yet  frequent  emer- 
gencies happen  which  they  did  not  foresee,  and 
therefore  they  are  put  upon  repeals  and  supple- 
ments of  such  their  laws;  but  almighty  God,  by  one 
simple  foresight,  foresaw  all  events,  and  could 
therefore  fit  laws  proportionate  to  the  things  he 
made.  Hale. 

We  are  put  to  prove  things,  which  can  hardly  be 
made  plainer.  Tillotson. 

Where  the  loss  can  be  but  temporal,  every  small 
probability  of  it  need  not  put  us  so  anxiously  to 
prevent  it.  South. 

They  should  seldom  be  put  about  doing  those 
things,  but  when  they  have  a  mind.  Locke. 

16.  To  incite;   to  instigate;   to  exhort;  to 
urge  by  influence. 

The  great  preparation  pwf  the  king  upon  the  re- 
solution of  having  such  a  body  in  his  way.    Clarend. 

Those  who  have  lived  wickedly  before,  must  meet 
with  a  great  deal  more  trouble,  because  they  are 
put  upon  changing  the  whole  course  of  their  life. 

I'illotson. 

This  caution  will  put  them  upon  considering,  and 
teach  them  the  necessity  of  examining  more  than 
they  do.  Locke. 

It  need  not  be  any  wonder,  why  I  should  employ 
myself  upon  that  study,  or  put  others  upon  it. 

Walker. 

He  replied,  with  some  vehemence,  that  he  would 
undertake  to  prove  trade  would  be  the  ruin  of  the 
English  nation;  I  would  fain  have  put  him  upon  it. 

Mdison. 

This  put  me  upon  observing  the  thickness  of  the 
glass,  and  considering  whether  the  dimensioas  and 
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proporuoui,  of  the  rings  may  be  truly  derived  from 
it  by  compulation.  JStwion 

U  banishes  from  our  thougbts  a  lively  seuse  of 
religion,  and  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the 
advautages  of  life,  as  to  leave  us  no  inclination  to 
rellcct  on  the  gieat  author  of  Aem.         ^Uterbury. 

These  wretches  put  us  upon  all  mischief,  to  feed 
theii-  lusts  and  extravagancies.  Sxtift. 

17.  To  pro^josc,  to  s.dte. 

A  man  oi  Tyre,  skilful  to  work  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, to  liud  out  eveiy  device  which  shall  be  pxU  to 
jjim  2  Chronicles. 

Put  it  thus — unfold  to  Staius  straight, 
What  to  Jove's  ear  thou  didst  impart  of  late: 
Ke'U  stare.  Dryden. 

The  question  originally  pu<  and  disputed  in  pub- 
lick  schools  was,  whether,  under  any  pretence  what- 
soever, it  may  be  lawful  to  resist  the  supreme  ma- 
gistrate? Sicifl. 

1  only  put  the  question,  whether,  in  reason,  it 
would  uot  have  been  proper  the  kingdom  should 
have  received  timely  notice?  Swift. 

1  put  the  case  at  the  woi-st,  by  supposing,  what 
seldom  happens,  that  a  course  of  value  makes  us 
miserable  in  this  life.  Spectator. 

18.  To  form;  to  regulate. 

19.  To  reach  to  another. 

\Vo  unto  him  that  giveth  his  neighbour  drink, 
that  pullest  thy  bottle  to  him,  and  makest  hini 
drunken.  Habakkuk. 

20.  To  bring   into  any  state  of  mind  or 
temper. 

Solyman,  to  put  the  Rhodians  out  of  all  suspicion 
of  invasion,  seut  those  soldiers  he  had  levied  in  the 
countries  nearest  uuio  Rhodes  far  away,  and  so 
upon  the  sudden  to  set  upon  them.  Knolles. 

His  highness  put  him  in  mind  of  the  promise  he 
had  made  the  day  before,  which  was  so  sacred,  that 
he  hoped  he  would  not  violate  it  Clarendon. 

To  put  your  ladyship  in  mind  of  die  advantages 
you  have  in  all  these  points,  would  look  like  a  de- 
sign to  flatter  you.  Temple. 

I  broke  all  hospitable  laws, 
To  bear  you  from  your  palace-yard  by  might, 
And  put  youi-  noble  person  in  a  fright.         Dryden. 

The  least  harm  that  befalls  children,  pul»  them 
into  complaints  and  bawling.  Locke. 

21.  To  otfer;  to  advance. 

1  am  as  much  ashamed  to  put  a  loose  indigested 
play  upon  the  publick,  as  I  should  be  to  otfer  brass 
money  in  a  payment.  Lhyden. 

Whenever  he  puts  a  slight  upon  good  works,  'tis 
as  they  stand  distinct  from  faidi.  Merbury. 

22.  To  unite;  to  place  as  an  ingredient. 
He  has  right  to  put  into  his  complex  idea,  signi- 
fied by  the  word  gold,  those  qualities,  which  upon 
tiial  he  has  found  united.  Locke. 

23.  To  Put  by.  To  turn  off;  to  divert. 
Watch  and  resist  the  devil ;  his  chief  designs  are 

to  hinder  thy  desire  in  good,  to  put  thee  by  from 

thy  spiritual  employment.  Taylor. 

A  fright  hath  put  by  au  ague  fit,  and  mitigated  a 

fit  of  the  gout.  Ch-eto. 

24.  To  Put  by.  To  thrust  aside. 
Basilius,  in  his  old  years,  mairying  a  young  and 

fair  lady,  had  of  her  those  two  daughtei-s  so  famous 
in  beauty,  which  put  by  their  young  cousin  from 
that  expectation.  Sidney. 

Was  the  crown  ofiier'd  him  thrice? 

Ay,  marry,  was't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 

Every  time  gentler  than  other.  SluUi-ipeare. 

Jonathan  had  died  for  being  so, 
Had  not^just  God  put  by  th'  unnatural  blow. 

Cowley. 

When  1  drove  a  thrust,  home  as  1  could, 
To  reach  his  traitor  heart,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  spare  the  stripling.  Dryden. 

25.  Tc  Put  down.    To  baffle;  to  repress; 
to  crush. 

How  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  (tou>n.'  Sliaksp. 

26.  To  Wv  down.    To  degrade. 
The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown 


Stirr'd  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 
The  king  of  Egypt  put  JehoaLaz  liourn  at  Jeru- 
salem. .  2  Chronicles 

27.  To  Put  dzwn.    To  bring  into  disuse. 
Sugar  hath  put  doitn  the  use  of  honey,  inasmuch 

as  we  have  lost  those  preparations  of  hooey,  which 
the  ancients  had.  Bacon. 

With  copper  collars  and  with  brawny  backs, 
Quite  to  pttt  dmcn  the  fashion  of  our  blacks. 

Dryden. 

28.  To  Put  doiun.  To  confute. 
Mark  now  how  a  plain  tale  shall  ptU  you  doif  n. 

Shakspeare- 

29.  To  VvT  forth.  To  propose. 

Samson  said,  I  will  now  piU  forth  a  riddle  unto 
you.  Judges. 

30.  To  PvT  forth.  To  extend. 

He  pulfuilh  his  hand,  and  pulled  her  in.  Genesis. 

31.  To  Vw  forth.    To  emit,  as  a  sprout- 
ing plant. 

An  excellent  observation  of  Aristotle,  why  some 
plants  are  of  greater  age  than  living  creatures,  for 
that  they  yearly  put  forth  new  leaves;  whereas  liv- 
ing creatures  put/ortA,  after  their  period  of  growth, 
nothing  but  hair  and  nails,  which  are  excrements. 

Bacon. 

He  said,  let  the  earth 
Put  forth  the  verdant  grass,  herb  yielding  seed, 
And  fruit-tiee  yielding  fruit.  MUlon. 

32.  To  PvT  forth.  To  exert. 

I  put  aot  forth  my  goodness.  Milton. 

In  honouring  God,  put  forth  all  thy  strength. 

Taylor. 

We  should  put  forth  all  our  strength,  and,  with- 
out having  an  eye  to  his  preparations,  make  the 
greatest  push  we  are  able.  .Addison. 

33.  To  Put  in.  To  interpose. 

Give  me  leave  to  put  in  a  word  to  (ell  you,  that 
I  am  glad  you  allow  us  diflereut  degrees  of  worth. 

Cottier. 

34.  To  Put  in.  To  drive  to  hiarbour. 

No  ties, 
Halsers,  or  gables  need,  nor  anchors  cast, 
Whom  stormesput  in  there,  are  with  stay  embrac't. 

Chapman. 

35.  To  Put  in  firactice.  To  use;  to  exer- 
cise. 

Neither  gods  nor  man  will  give  consent, 
To  put  in  practice  youi*  unjust  intent.  Dryden. 

36.  To  Put  off.   To  devest;  to  lay  aside. 
None  of  us  piU  ofjfow  cloaths,  saving  that  every 

one  put  them  o^for  washing.  J^eliemiah. 

Ambition,  like  a  lori-ent,  ne'er  looks  back; 
And  is  a  swelling,  and  the  last  affection 
A  high  mind  can  put  off.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  is  the  new  skin  or  shell  that  putttth  oj^  the  old; 
so  we  see,  that  it  is  the  young  horn  that  putteth  off 
the  old:  and  in  birds,  the  young  feathers  put  ffftht 
old;  and  so  birds  cast  their  beaks,  the  new  beak 
patting  o^the  old.  Bacon. 

Ye  shall  die  perhaps,  by  pufting-  off 
Human,  to  put  on  gods;  death  to  be  wish'd.  Milton. 

I  for  his  sake  will  leave 
Thy  bosom,  and  this  glory  next  to  thee 
Freely  put  off,  and  for  him  lastly  die.  Milton. 

When  a  man  shall  be  just  about  to  quit  the  sta<»e 
of  this  world,  to  put  offhh  mortality,  and  to  deli- 
ver up  his  last  accounts  to  God,  his  memory  shall 
serve  him  for  little  el^e,  but  to  terrify  him  with  a 
frightful  review  of  his  past  life.  South 

Now  the  cheerful  light  her  fears  dispeli'd, 
She  with  uo  winding  turns  the  truth  coiiceal'd, 
But  put  the  woman  off,  anl  stood  reveal'd.     D>yd. 

My  (neiid,  fancying  her  to  be  an  old  woman  of 
quality,  put  off  his  hat  to  her,  when  the  person 
pulling  otf  his  mask  appeared  a  smock-faced  youn<^ 
fellow.  J:l.i,s.'n 

Homer  says  he  puts  offlhM  air  of  grandeur  which 
so  properly  belongs  to  his  character,  and  debases 
himself  into  a  diDll.  Broome. 

37.  To  Put  ojf.    To  defeat  pr  delay  with 
some  %rtiHce  or  excuse. 


The  gams  of  ordinary  trades  arc  honest;  tut 
those  of  bargains  are  more  doubtful,  whtu  men 
would  wait  upon  others  necessity,  broke  by  servanis  to 
draw  them  on,  put  q/f  others  cunningly  that  wnild 
be  better  chapmen.  Bacon. 

I  hoped  for  a  demonstration,  but  Themistius  hopes 
to  put  me  o/f' with  an  harangue.  Boyle- 

Some  hard  words  the  goat  gave,  but  the  fox  puts 
oj"  all  with  a  jest.  '  V Estrange. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old 
song.  More. 

Do  men  in  good  earnest  think  that  God  will  be 
pitt  oj^so?  or  that  the  law  of  God  will  be  bnfiled 
with  a  lie  cloathed  in  a  scoff?  Soulh. 

This  is  a  veiy  unreasonable  demand,  and  we 
might  put  him  q^  with  this  answer,  that  there  are 
several  things  which  all  men  in  their  wits  disbelieve, 
and  yet  none  but  madmen  will  go  about  to  disprove. 

Bentley. 

38.  To  Put  off.  To  delay;  to  defer;  to  pro- 
crastinate. 

Let  not  the  work  of  to-day  be  put  off  till  to-mor- 
row; for  the  future  is  uncertain.  fEstrange. 

So  many  accidents  may  deprive  us  of  our  lives, 
that  wc  can  never  say,  that  he  who  neglects  to  se- 
cure his  salvation  to-day,  may  without  danger  put  it 
q^to  to-morrow.  Wake. 

He  seems  generally  to  prevail,  persuading  them 
to  a  confidence  in  some  partial  works  of  obedience, 
or  else  to  put  offtht  care  of  theii-  salvation  to  some 
future  opportunities.  Rogers. 

39.  To  Put  off.  To  pass  fallaciously. 

It  is  very  hard,  that  Mr.  Steele  should  take  up 
the  artificial  reports  of  his  own  faction,  and.  then 
put  them  q^upon  the  world  as  additional  fears  of 
a  popish  successor.  Swift. 

to.  To  Put  off.  To  discard. 
Upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullei-s,  weavers.    Shakspeare. 

41.  To  Put  off.  To  recommend;  to  vend; 
to  obtrude. 

The  effects  which  pass  between  the  spirits  and 
the  tangible  parts  are  not  at  all  handled,  but  put  off 
by  the  names  of  virtues,  natures,  actions,  and  pas» 
sions.  Bacon, 

42.  To  Put  on  or  u/ion.    To  impute;  to 
charge. 

43.  To  Put  on  or  u/ion.    To  invest  with, 
as  clothes  or  covering. 

Strangely  visited  people  he  cures. 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks, 
Pui  on  with  holy  pray'i-s.  Sh.'ik^eare. 

Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs; 
Put  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times, 
And  be  IdvC  them  to  Percy  troublesome.      Shaksp. 

So  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  bel.aviour  from  the  great. 
Grow  great  by  your  example,  and  pot  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution.  Shakspeare, 

If  God  be  with  me,  and  give  me  bread  to  eat, 
and  raiment  to  put  on,  then  shall  the  Lord  be  my 
God.  Genesis.- 

She  has 
Very  good  suits,  and  very  rich;  but  then 
Stie  cannot  put  'em  on;  she  knows  not  how 
To  wear  a  garment.  Ben  Joivcn. 

Taking  his  cap  from  his  head,  he  said,  thi>  cap 
will  not  hold  two  heads,  and  therefore  it  must  be 
fitted  to  oue.  and  so  put  it  on  again.  K)tuHes. 

Avarice  puts  on  the  canonical  habit.  I)- of  Piety. 

Mercury  had  a  mind  to  learn  what  credit  he  had 
in  the  world,  and  st*put  on  the  shape  of  a  nnn. 

L'Estrange- 

The  little  ones  are  taught  to  be  proud  of  their 
cloaths,  before  luey  tan  put  them  on.  Locke. 

44.  To  Put  on.    To  forward;  to  promote; 
to  incite. 

I  grow  fearful. 
By  uhat  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done 
That  you  protect  this  course,  uud  put  it  on       * 
By  your  allowance.  Shukspt(m 
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Say,  you  ne'er  liad  don'f, 
But  by  our  putting  on.  Shakspeare. 

Othei's  envy  to  the  state  draws,  and  puts  on 
For  contumelies  receiv'd.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  came  handsomely  to  put  on  the  peace  be- 
cause 
It  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought.       Bacon. 

As  (ianger  did  approach,  her  spirits  rose, 
And  putlingon  the  king  dismay'd  her  foes.  Halifax. 

45.  7'o  Put  07i  or  u/ion.  To  impose;  to  in- 
flict. 

I  have  offended;  that  which  thou  puttesl  on  me,  I 
will  bear.  2  Kings. 

He  not  only  undermineth  the  base  of  religion,  but 
put  upon  us  the  remotest  errour  from  truth.  Brown. 

The  stork  found  he  was  put  upon,  but  set  a  good 
face  however  upon  his  entertainment.    VEstrange. 

Fallacies  we  are  apt  to  put  upon  ourselves,  by 
taking  u-ords  for  things.  Locke. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  tipon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  scripture  examples  which  lie  cross 
them?  Atterhury. 

46.  To  Put  on.  To  assume;  to  take. 
The  duke  hath  put  on  a  religious  life, 

And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court.  Shaksp. 

Wise  men  love  you  in  their  own  despight, 
And  finding  in  their  native  wit  no  ease. 
Are  forc'd  to  put  your  folly  on  to  please.     Dryden. 

There  is  no  quality  so  contrary  to  any  nature 
which  one  cannot  atlect,  and  put  on  upon  occasion, 
m  order  to  serve  an  interest.  Swift. 

47.  7'o  Put  over.  To  refer. 

For  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'e?"  to  heav'n,  and  to  my  mother.  Shaksp, 

48.  ro  Put  out.  To  place  at  usury. 
Lord,  who  siiall  abide  in  thy  tabernacle.'  he  that 

pulteth  not  out  his  money  to  usury.  Psalms. 

To  live  retir'd  upon  his  own. 
He  calPd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf, 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf, 

He  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

Money  at  use,  when  returned  into  the  hands  of 
the  owner,  usually  lies  dead  there  till  he  gets  a  new 
tenant  for  it,  and  can  put  it  out  again.  Locke. 

An  old  usurer,  charmed  with  the  pleasures  of  a 
country  life,  in  order  to  make  a  purchase,  called  in 
all  his  money;  but,  in  a  very  few  days  after,  he  put 
it  out  again.  Mdison. 

One  hundred  pounds  only,  put  out  at  interest  at 
ten  per  cent,  doth  in  seventy  years  eacrease  to 
above  one  hundred  thousand  pounds.  Cliild. 

49.  79  Put  out.  To  extinguish. 

The  Philistines  pui  out  his  eyes  Judges. 

Wheresoever  the  wax  floated,  the  flame  forsook 
it,  till  at  last  it  spread  all  over,  and  put  the  flame 
quite  out.  Bacon. 

I  must  die 
Betray'd,  captiv'd,  and  both  my  eyes  put  out. 

Milton. 

In  places  that  abound  with  mines,  when  the  sky 
seemed  c'ear,  there  would  suddenly  arise  a  certain 
steam,  which  they  call  a  damp,  so  gross  and  thick, 
that  it  would  oftentimes /jut  out  their  candles.  Boyle. 

This  barbarous  instance  of  a  wild  unreasonable 
passion,  quite  put  out  those  little  remains  of  affec- 
tion she  still  had  for  her  lord.  Mdison. 

50.  /'o  Put  out.  To  emit,  as  a  plant. 
Trees  planted  too  deep  in  the  ground,  for  love  of 

approach  to  the  sun,  forsake  their  first  root,  and  put 
out  another  more  towards  the  top  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 

51.  To  Put  out.  To  extend;  to  protrude. 
When  she  travailed,  the  one  put  out  his  hand. 

Genesis. 

52.  To  Put  out.  To  expel;  to  drive  from. 
When  they  have  overthrown  him,  and  the  wars 

are  finished,  shall  they  themselves  bepiU  ovt?  Spens. 

I  am  resolved,  that  when  I  am  put  otU  of  the 
stewardship,  they  may  receive  me  into  their  houses. 

Luke. 

The  nobility  of  Castile  put  out  the  king  of  Arra- 
gon,  in  favour  of  king  Philip.  Bacon. 

53.  To  Put  uui:.  To  miike  publick. 
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You  tell  us,  that  you  shall  be  forced  to  leave  off 
your  modesty;  you  mean  that  little  which  is  left;  for 
it  was  worn  to  rags  when  you  put  out  this  medal. 

Dryden. 

When  I  was  at  Venice,  they  were  putting  out 
curious  stamps  of  the  several  edifices,  most  famous 
for  their  beauty  or  magnificence.  Addismi. 

54.  To  Put  out.  To  disconcert. 

There  is  no  affectation  in  passion;  for  that  pulteth 
a  man  out  of  his  precepts,  and  in  a  new  case  there 
custom  leaveth  him.  Bacon. 

55.  To  Put  to.    To  kill  by;  to  punisl.  by. 

From  Ireland  am  1  come, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.     Shaksp. 

There  were  uo  barks  to  throw  the  rebels  into, 
and  send  them  away  by  sea,  they  were  put  all  to 
the  sword.  Bacon. 

Such  as  were  taken  on  either  side,  were  put  to 
the  sword  or  to  the  halter-  Clarendon. 

Soon  as  they  had  him  at  their  mercy, 
They  pu<  him  to  the  cudgel  fiercely.        Hudibras. 

56.  To  Put  to.   To  refer  to;  expose. 
Having  lost  two  of  their  bravest  commanders  at 

sea,  they  durst  not  put  it  to  a  battle  at  sea,  and  set 
up  their  rest  wholly  upon  the  land  enterprize.  Bac. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  question  in  general,  whether  it 
be  lawful  for  christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive 
war,  simply  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.'  Bacon. 

I  was  not  more  concern 'd  in  that  debate 
Of  empire,  when  our  universal  state 
Was  put  to  hazard,  and  the  giant  race 
Our  captive  skies  were  ready  to  embrace.  Dryden. 

57.  To  PvT  to  it.  The  distress;  to  perplex; 
to  press  hard. 

What  would'st  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  sbould'st 
praise  me? 
— O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  toV, 
For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical.  Shakspeare. 

Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  m  his  absence; 
He  puts  transgression  toH.  Shakspeare. 

They  have  a  leader, 
Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to'/.   Shakspeare. 

They  were  actually  making  pai-ties  to  go  up  to 
the  moon  together,  and  were  more  put  to  it  how  to 
meet  with  accommodations  by  the  way,  than  how  to 
go  thither.  Mdison. 

The  figures  and  letters  were  so  mingled,  that  the 
coiner  was  hard  put  to  it  on  what  part  of  the  money 
to  bestow  the  inscription.  Mdison, 

I  shall  be  hard  piU  to  it,  to  bring  myseif  off. 

Mdison. 

58.  To  Put  to.  To  assist  with. 

Zelmane  would  have  putto  her  helping  hand,  but 
she  was  taken  a  quivering.  Sidney. 

The  carpenters  being  set  to  work,  and  every  one 
putting  to  his  helping  hand,  the  bridge  was  repaired. 

Knvlles. 

59.  To  PvT  to  death.  To  kill. 

It  was  spread  abroad  that  the  king  had  a  purpose 
to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  iu  the  Tower. 

Bacon. 

One  Bell  was  pxd  to  death  at  Tyburn,  for  moving 
a  new  rebellion.  Hayward. 

Teuta  put  to  death  one  of  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors; she  was  obliged,  by  a  successful  war,  which 
the  Romans  made,  to  consent  to  give  up  all  the  sea 
coast.  .drhulhnot. 

60.  To  VvT  together.  To  accumulate  into 
one  sum  or  mass. 

Put  all  your  other  subjects  together;  they  have 
not  taken  half  the  pains  for  your  majesty's  service 
that  I  have.  VEstrange. 

This  last  age  has  made  a  greater  progress,  than 
all  ages  before  put  together.  Burnet. 

61.  7o  Put  ufi.  To  pass  unreven^ed. 

I  will  indeed  no  longer  endure  it;  nor  am  I  yec 
persuaded  to  put  up  in  peace  what  already  I  have 
foolishly  suffered.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  prudence,  in  many  cases,  to  put  up  the  inju- 
ries of  a  weaker  enemy,  for  i car  of  incurring  the 
displeasure  of  a  stronger.  VEstrange. 

How  many  indignities  does  be  pass  by,  and  bow 
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many  asiaults  does  he  put  up  at  our  hatids,  because 
his  love  is  invinclLle.  South. 

The  Canaauiti^ili  woman  must  put  up  a  refusal, 
and  the  reproachful  name  of  dog,  commouly  used 
by  the  Jews  of  the  heaihen.  Boyle. 

Hior  put  up  blow,  but  that  which  laid 
Right  woi-sbipful  oil  shoulder-blade.         Hudibras. 

For  reparation  only  of  small  things,  which  cannot 
countervail  the  evil  and  hazard  of  a  suit,  but  ouoht 
to  exercise  our  patience  and  forgiveness,  and  so  be 
put  up  without  recourse  to  judicature.     Kettltwell. 

Such  national  injuries  are  not  to  be  put  up,  but 
when  the  offender  is  below  resentment.      Addison. 

62.  To  Put  ufi.  To  emit;  to  cause  to  ger- 
minate, as  plants. 

Hartshorn  shaven,  or  in  small  pieces,  mixed  with 
dung,  and  watered,  putteth  up  mushrooms.    Bacon. 

63.  To  Put  u/i.  To  expose  publickly:  as, 
these  goods  are  put  up  to  sale. 

64.  To  FvT  ufi.  To  start  from  a  cover. 
In  town,  whilst  I  am  following  one  character,  I 

am  crossed  in  my  way  by  another,  and  put  up  such 
a  variety  of  odd  creatures  in  both  sexes,  that  they 
foil  the  scent  of  one  another,  and  puzzle  the  chace. 

Spectator. 

65.  To  Put  ufi.  To  hoard. 

Himself  never  put  up  any  of  the  rent,  but  dis- 
posed of  it  by  the  assistance  of  a  reverend  divine  to 
augment  the  vicar's  portion.  Spehnan. 

66.  To  Put  ufi.  To  hide. 
Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that  letter? 

Shakspeare. 

67.  To  Put  ufion.  To  impose;  to  lay  upon. 

When  in  swinish  sleep 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shail  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell  ?  Shakspewe . 

68.  To  Put  ufion  trial.  To  expose  or 
summon  to  a  solemn  and  judicial  exa- 
mination. 

Christ  will  bring  all  to  life,  and  then  they  shall 
be  put  every  one  upon  his  own  trial,  and  receive 
judgment.  Locke. 

Jack  had  done  more  wisely,  to  have  put  himself 
upon  the  trial  of  his  country,  and  made  his  defence 
in  form.  Jlrbuthnot. 

To  Put,  put,  or  put.  v.  n, 

1.  To  go  or  move. 

The  wind  cannot  be  perceived,  until  there  be  an 
eruption  of  a  great  quantity  from  under  the  water; 
whereas  in  the  first  putting  up,  it  cooleth  in  little 
portions.  Bacon. 

2.  To  steer  a  vessel. 

An  ordinary  fleet  could  not  hope  to  succeed 
against  a  place  that  has  always  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  of  war  ready  to  put  to  sea.        Mdison. 

His  fuiy  thus  appeas'd,  he  puts  to  land; 
The  ghosts  forsake  their  seats.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shoot  or  germinate. 

In  fibi-ous  roots,  the  sap  delighteth  more  in  the 
earth,  and  therefore  putteth  downward.  Bacon. 

4.  To  FvT  forth.   To  leave  a  port- 

Order  for  sea  is  given ; 
They  have  put  forth  the  haven.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  FvT  forth.  To  germinate;  to  bud; 
to  shoot  out. 

No  man  is  free. 
But  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear. 
Amongst  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world. 
Sometimes  puts  forth,  Shakspeare. 

The  fig-tree  putteth  forth  her  green  figs 

Canticles. 
Take  earth  from  under  walls  where  nettir.pui 
forth  in  abundance,  without  any  string  of  the  iie.iles, 
and  pot  that  earth,  and  set  in  it  stock  gilliflwvers. 

Bacon. 

Hirsute  roots,  besides  the  putting  forth  upwards 

and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round.  Bacon. 

6.  To  Put  in.  To  enter  a  haven. 
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As  Homer  went,  the  ship  put  in  at  Samos,  where 
he  coutinued  the  whole  winter,  singing  at  the  houses 
of  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  Popt. 

7.  To  Put  in.  To  offer  a  claim. 

They  shall  stand  for  seed;  they  had  gone  down 
loo,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Shakspeare. 

Although  astrologers  may  here  pxit  in,  and  plead 
the  secret  influence  of  this  star,  yet  Galen,  in  his 
comment,  makes  no  such  consideration.        Broivn. 

If  a  man  should  put  in  to  be  one  of  the  knights 
of  Malta,  he  might  modestly  enough  prove  his  six 
descents  against  a  less  qualified  competitor.  Collier. 

8.  To  Put  in  for.  To  claim;  to  stand 
candidate  for.  A  metaphor,  I  suppose, 
from  putting  each  man  his  lot  into  a 
box. 

This  is  so  grown  a  vice,  that  I  know  not  whether 
it  do  not  put  in  for  the  name  of  virtue.  Locke. 

9.  To  Put  off.  To  leave  land. 

I  boarded,  and  commanded  to  ascend 
My  friends  and  soldiers,  to  put  off  &ad  lend 
Way  to  our  ship.  CJiapman. 

As  the  hackney  boat  was  putting  off,  a  boy,  de- 
siring to  be  taken  in,  was  refused.  Addison. 

10.  T'o  Put  over.   To  sail  cross. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  came  coasting  along  from 
Cartbagena,  a  city  of  the  main  laud  to  which  he  put 
over,  and  took  it.  Jibbot. 

11.  To  Put  (o  sea.  To  set  sail;  to  begin 
the  course. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  duke  did  his  best  to  come 
down,  and  to  put  to  sea.  Bacon. 

He  waru'd  him  for  his  safety  to  provide; 
Not  put  to  sea,  but  safe  on  shore  abide.       Dryden. 

They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail, 
of  which  they  lost  the  half.  Jlrbuthnot. 

With  fresh  provision  hence  our  fleet  to  store. 
Consult  our  safety,  and  put  oS to  sea.  Pope. 

12.  To  Put  uft.  To  offer  one's  self  a  can- 
didate. 

Upon  the  decease  of  a  lion,  the  beasts  met  to 
chuse  a  king,  when  several  put  up.        VEstrange. 

13.  To  Put  u/i.  To  advance  to;  to  bring 
one's  self  forward. 

With  this  he  put  up  to  my  lord. 
The  courtiers  kept  their  distance  due. 
He  twitch'd  his  sleeve.  Swift. 

14.  To  Put  u/i  with.  To  suffer  without 
resentment. 

15.  This  is  one  of  those  general  words,  of 
which  language  makes  use,  to  spare  a 
needless  multiplicity  of  expression,  by 
applying  one  sound  in  a  great  number 
of  senses,  so  that  its  meaning  is  deter- 
mined by  its  concomitants,  and  must  be 
shown  by  examples  much  more  than  by 
explanation;  this  and  many  other  words 
had  occurred  less  frequently  had  they 
had  any  synonymes  or  been  easily  para- 
phrased; yet  without  synonymes  or  para- 
phrase how  can  they  be  explained? 

Put,  put.*''*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J 

1.  An  action  of  distress. 

The  stag's  was  a  forc'd  put,  and  a  chance  rather 
than  a  choice.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  ruslick;  a  clown.  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

Queer  country  puis  extol  queen  Bess's  reign. 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bra:mston. 

3.  A  game  at  cards. 

4.  Put  off.  Excuse;  shift. 

The  fox's  pu.t  off  is  instructive  towards  the  go- 
vernment of  our  lives,  provided  his  fooling;  be  made 
cut  earnest.  V Estrange. 


Pu'tage,  pu'tidje.s"  „.  s.[/iutain^  Fr.]  In 
law,  prostitution  on  the  woman's  part. 

Diet. 

Pu'tanism,  pu'ia-nizm.  n.  s.  [fiutanisme, 
Fr.]  The  manner  of  living,  or  trade  of 


a  prostitute. 


Diet. 


Pu'tative,  pu'ta-tiv.*"  adj.   [putatif,  Fr. 
from  fiuto.,  Latin.]   Supposed;  reputed. 
If  a  wife  commits  adultery,  she  shall  lose  her 
dower,  though  she  be  only  a  ptdalive,  and  not  a  true 
and  real  wife.  c^i/H#- 

PU'TID,  pu'tid.  adj.  [fiutidus,  Latin.] 
Mean;  low;  worthless. 

He  that  follows  nature  is  never  out  of  his  way; 

whereas  all  imitation  is  putid  and  servile.    UEstr. 

Pu'tidness,  pu'tid-n^s.  n.  s.  [iromfiutid.'] 

Meanness;  vileness. 
Put'log,  piit'log.  n.  s. 

Putlogs  are  pieces  of  timber  or  short  poles,  about 

seven  foot  long,  to  bear  the  boards  they  stand  on  to 

work,  and  lay  bricks  and  mortar  upon.         J\Ioxon. 

Putre'dinous,  pu-tr^d'e-nus.  adj.  [from 

fiutredo,  Lat.]    Stinking;  rotten. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humours,  as 
milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Floyer. 

PuTREFA'cTioN-,pu-tr6-fak'shiin.7i.«.  [/lu- 
tref action.,  Fr.  fiutris  and  faeio.,  Latin.] 
The  state  of  growing  rotten;  the  act  of 
making  rotten. 

Putrefaction  is  a  kind  of  fermentation,  or  intestine 
motion  of  bodies,  which  tends  to  the  destruction  of 
that  form  of  their  existence,  which  is  said  to  be  their 
natural  state.  Qiancj/ 

If  the  spirit  protrude  a  little,  and  that  motion  be 
inordinate,  there  followeth  putrefaction,  which  ever 
dissolveth  the  consistence  of  the  body  into  much  in- 
equality. Bacon 
Vegetable  pxitrefaction  is  produced  by  throwing 
green  vegetables  in  a  heap  in  open  warm  air,  and 
pressing  them  together,  by  which  they  acquire  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour.  Jlrbuthnot. 
One  of  these  knots  rises  to  suppuration,  and  burst- 
ing excludes  its  putrefaction.                  Blackmore. 

Putrkfa'otive,  pu-tr^-fak'tiv.  adj.  [from 
/nttre/acio,  Lat.]  Making  rotien. 

They  make  putrefactive  generations,  conformable 
unto  seminal  productions.  Brown. 

If  the  bone  be  corrupted,  the  putrefactive  smell 
will  discover  it.  Wiseman. 

To  Pu'trefy,  pu'tre-fi.*^^  v.  a^/iutre- 
Jier,  Fr.  Iiutrefacio.,  Lat.]  To  make  rot- 
ten; to  corrupt  with  rottenness. 

To  keep  them  here. 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air.    Shaksp. 

Many  ill  projects  are  undertaken,  and  private 
suits  putrefy  the  publick  good.  Bacon. 

The  ulcer  itself  being  putrefied,  I  scarified  it  and 
the  parts  about,  so  far  as  I  thought  necessaiy,  per- 
mitting them  to  bleed  freely,  and  tlu-ust  out  the  rot- 
ten flesh.  Wiseman. 

A  wound  was  so  putrefied,  as  to  endanger  the 
bone.  Temple. 

Such  a  constitution  of  the  air,  as  would  naturally 
putrefy  raw  flesh,  must  endanger  by  a  mortification. 

^■hulltnot. 
To  Pu'trefy,  piVtr^-f  1.  v.  n.  To  lot. 

From  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  the  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it,  but  wounds  and  bruises, 
and  putrefying  sores.  Isaiah. 

All  imperfect  mixture  is  apt  to  pxUrefy,  and  watry 
substances  are  more  apt  to  putrefy  than  oily,  hacon. 

These  hymns,  though  not  revive,  em'nahn  and 
spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrefy  with  vice. 

Dt>nne  ■ 

The  pain  proceeded  from  some  acrinif>ny  in  the 
serum,  which,  falling  into  this  declining  par:,  putre- 
fied. Wiseman. 


Putre'sce.vce,  pu-ti^s's^nse.^*"  ".  -i. 
[from  fiuircsco,  Latin.]  The  stale  of 
rotting. 

Now  if  any  ground  this  effect  from  gall  orcholer, 
because  being  the  fiery  humour,  it  will  readiest  sur- 
mount the  water,  we  may  confess  in  the  curamon 
putrescence,  it  may  promote  elevation.  Brown. 

Putre'scent,  pu-ties's^nt.  adj.  [jiiitrcS' 
cens,  Latin.]  CJrowing  rotten. 

Aliment  is  not  only  necessary  for  repairing  the 
fluids  and  solids  of  au  animal,  but  likewise  to  keep 
the  fluids  from  the  putrescent  alkaline  state,  which 
they  would  acquire  by  constant  motion  Arbuthnot. 
PU'TRID,  puirid.  adj.l/iutride,  ¥v./iu- 
tridus,  Lat.]  Rotten;  corrupt. 
The  wine  lo  putrid  blood  converlcd  flows. 

Waller. 
If  a  nurse  feed  only  on  flesh,  and  drink  water,  her 
milk,  instead  of  turning  sour,  will  turu  puirid,  and 
smell  like  urine.  Arbuthnot. 

Putrid  fever  is  that  kind  of  fever,  in  which  the 
humours,  or  pai-t  of  them,  have  so  little  circulatory 
motion,  that  they  fall  into  an  intestine  one,  aiid  pii- 
trefy,  which  is  commonly  the  case  after  great  eva- 
cuations, great  or  excessive  heat.  Q,uincy. 

Pu'tridsess,  pu'trid-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  fiu- 
trid.^  Rottenness. 

Nidorous  ructus  depend  on  the  foetid  spirituosify 
of  the  ferment,  and  the  putridness  of  the  meat. 

Fioyer. 
Pu'tter,  put'tiar.9s  n.  s.  [from /2«/.] 

1.  One  who  puts. 

The  most  wretched  sort  of  people  are  dreamers 
upon  events  and  putters  of  cases.  V Estrange. 

2.  Pu'tter  on.  Inciter;  instigator. 

My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter  on 
Of  these  exactions.  Shakspeare. 

You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter  on 
That  will  be  damn'd  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Pu'ttingstone,  put'ling-stone.  n.  s. 

In  some  paits  of  Scotland,  stones  are  laid  at  the 
gates  of  great  houses,  which  they  call  putting  stones, 
for  trials  of  strength.  Pope. 

Pu'ttock,  pAt'tilk.i^^  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Mins/iew,  from  buteo,  Lat.]  A  buz- 
zard. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock^s  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead.'     Shaksp. 
The  next  are  those,  which  aj-e  called  birds  of 
prey,  as  the  eagle,  hawk,  puttock,  and  cormorant. 

Peacham- 
Pu'tty,  pflt-te.  71.  s. 

1.  A  kind  of  powder  on  which  glass  is 
ground. 

An  object  glass  of  a  fourteen  foot  telescope,  made 
by  au  artificer  at  London,  I  ouce  mended  consider- 
ably, by  grindmg  it  on  pitch  with  putty,  anil  lean- 
ing on  it  very  easily  in  the  grinding,  lest  the  ptlty 
should  scratch  it.  JVciiton. 

z.  A  kind  of  cement  used  by  glaziers. 

To  PU'ZZLE,  pil/zl.*"^  V.  a.  [fory;o«//f, 

(rom  pose^  S.k-inncr.^ 
1.  To  perplex;  to  confound;  to  cmbarrr.ss; 
to  entangle;  to  gravel;  to  put  to  a  stand; 
to  lease. 

Your  presence  needs  mustpics.'e  Antony. 

Shakspeare. 

I  say  there  is  no  darkness  but  igncrjiitc.  in  which 
thou  art  more /)U2:/t(i  than  the  Egjimaiis  in  their 
fog.  ^hal^^peare. 

Both  armies  of  the  enemy  would  have  betii  j*u:- 
zled  what  to  have  doue  durindon. 

A  very  shrewd  disputant  iu  those  poiuti  is  uf.x- 
teroes  in  puzzling  others,  U'  they  lit  not  tLcruugh- 
paced  speculates  in  thise  gVi'at  diccrits.       .Mure. 

1  shall  purposely  omit  ilie  uuutior.  ol  arguments 
which  rtlate  to  iuiiuity,  as  being  not  so  easily  iutcU 
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lii^lble,  antl  therefore  more  apt  to puzzk  and  amuse, 

tUau  to  convince.  Wilkins. 

He  is  perpetually  puzzled  and  perplexed  amidst 

his  own  blunders,  and  tuibtalies  the  sense  of  those 

tie  would  confute.  ^Misun. 

Persons  who  labour  under  real  evils,  will  not 

puzzle  themselves  with  conjectural  ones.     Clarissa. 

She  strikes  each  point  with  nalive  force  of  mind, 

While  puzzled  learning  blunders  far  behind. 

Young. 
3.  To  make  intricate;  to  entangle. 
The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  error. 

Mdison. 
These,  as  Jniy  guide  informed  me,  were  men  of 
subtle  tempers,  and  puzzled  politicks,  who  would 
supply  the  place  of  real  wisdom  with  cunning  and 
avarice.  Tatler. 

I  did  not  indeed  at  first  imagine  there  was  in  it 
such  a  jaigon  of  ideas,  such  an  inconsistency  of  no- 
tions, suth  a  confusion  of  particles,  that  rather  puz- 
zk  than  connect  the  sense,  which  in  some  places  he 
seems  to  have  aimed  at,  as  I  found  upon  my  nearer 
perusal  of  it.  Mdison. 

To   Puzzle,  pi^z'zl.  v.  n.  To  be  bewil- 
dered in  one's  own  notions:  to  be  awk- 
ward. 
The  servant  is  ^puzzling  fool,  that  heeds  nothing. 

U  Estrange. 
Pu'zzLE,  pfiz'zl.  n,  s.  [from  the   verb.] 
Embarrassment;  perplexity. 

Men  in  great  fortunes  are  strangers  to  themselves, 

and  while  they  are  in  the  puzzle  of  business,  they 

have  no  time  to  tend  their  health  either  of  body  or 

mind.  Baton. 

Pu'zzLER,p(iz'zl-tlr.98n.s.  [from /mzz/e.] 

He  who  puzzles. 
Py'garg,  pi'girg.  n.  a,    A  bird. 

^inswo7'th, 
Py'gme.^n,  pi^-mi' in.  adj.  [from/zj/^mj/.] 
Belonging  to  a  pygmy. 

They,  less  than  smallest  dwarfs  in  narrow  room, 

Throng  numberless  like  that  pygmean  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount.  Milton. 

PY'GMY,    pig'm^.    n.   s.    [fiygmee,   Fr. 

w'yuoit(^.^    A  dwarf;  one  of  a  nation 

fabled  to  be  omy  three  spans  high,  and 


after  long  wars  to  have  been  destroyed 
by  cranes.  Any  thing  little. 

If  they  deny  the  present  spontaneous  production 
of  larger  plants,  and  confine  the  earth  to  as  pygmy 
births  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  they  do  in  the 
other;  yet  surely  in  such  a  supposed  universal  decay 
of  nature,  even  mankind  itself  that  is  now  nourish- 
ed though  not  produced,  by  the  earth,  must  have 
degenerated  in  stature  and  strength  in  evciy  gene- 
ration. Bentley. 
Pylo'rus,  p^'lo-nls.""  «°3  n.  s.  \_'rvXup<^.'] 

The  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach. 
PY'RAMID,  pii'a-mid.  n.  s.  [fiyramide, 
Fr.  TTupufcti,  from  TrZp,  fire;  because  fire 
always  ascends  in  the  figure  of  a  cone.] 
A  solid  figure,  whose  base  is  a  polygon, 
and  whose  sides  are  plain  triangles, 
their  several  points  meeting  in  one. 

Harris. 
Know,  sir,  that  I  will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your 
master's  court;  rather  make  my  countiy's  highyj/- 
ramids  my  gibbet,  and  bang  me  up  in  chains. 

Shakspeare. 
An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes, 
In  firmamental  waters  dipt  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes, 
And  hoods  the  flames.  Dryden. 

Part  of  the  ore  is  shot  into  quadrilateral  pyramids. 

Woodioard. 
Pyra'midal,  p6-ram'6-dal."''       ?         adj. 
Pyhami'dical,  pir-a-m^d'6-kai.  5     [from 
pyramid.^  Having  the  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Of  which  sort  likewise  are  the  gems  or  stones, 
that  are  here  shot  into  cubes,  into  pyramidal  forms, 
or  into  angular  columns.  Woodward. 

The  pyramidical  idea  of  its  flame,  upon  occasion 
of  the  candles,  is  what  is  in  question.  Locke. 

Pyrami'dically,  pir-a-mid'^-kal-6.  adv. 
[from  fiyramidical.']  In  form  of  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Olympus  is  the  largest,  and  therefore  he  makes 
it  the  basis  upon  which  Ossa  stands,  that  being  the 
next  to  Olympus  in  magnitude,  and  Pelion  being 
the  least,  is  placed  above  Ossa,  and  thus  they  rise 
pyramidically.  Broome. 


Py'ramis,  pir'a-mis.  n.  s.   A  pyramid. 

The  form  of  a  pyramis  in  flame,  which  we  usual- 
ly  see,  is  merely  by  accident,  and  that  the  air  about, 
by  quenching  the  sides  of  the  flame,  crnsheth  it, 
and  exteiiuateth  it  into  that  form,  for  of  itself  it 
would  be  round,  and  therefore  smoke  is  in  the  fig- 
ure of  Si  pyramis  reversed;  for  the  air  quencheth  the 
flame,  and  receiveth  the  smoke.  Bacon. 

Pyre,  pire.  n.  s.  {pyra^  Lat.]  A  pile  to 
be  burnt. 

When  his  brave  son  upon  the  fnnVal  pxfre 
He  saw  extended,  and  bis  beard  on  fire.     Dryden. 

With  tender  billet-doux  ho  lights  the  pyre. 
And  breathes  three  amVous  sighs  to  raise  the  fire. 

Pope, 
Pyri'tes,  pe-ri't^z.i87  sos  „.  g^  [from  wS^.] 

Firestone. 

Pyrites  contains  sulphur,  sometimes  arsenick, 
always  iron,  and  sometimes  copper.        Woodward. 

Py'romancy,  pir'6-mdn-si.  n.  s.  [zrvpo/MCf' 
t/«.]   Divination  by  fire. 

Divination  was  invented  by  the  Persians,  and  it 
seldom  or  never  taken  in  a  good  sense:  there  are 
four  kinds  of  divination,  hydromancy,  pyromancy, 
aeromancy,  geomancy.  ^yliffe, 

Pyrote'chnical,  pir-o-tdk'n^-kal.**"  adj. 
Sjiyrotechnique.,  Fr.  ixov(\  pyrotechnicka^ 
Engaged  or  skilful  in  fireworks. 

PYROTE'CHNICKS,pir-6-t^k'nlks.n.*. 
[aruf  and  fiX'"'-\  The  act  of  employing 
fire  to  use  or  pleasure;  the  art  of  fire- 
works. 

Pyrote'chny,  plr'6-tdk-nfe.  n.  s.  \fiyro- 
technie^  French.]  The  art  of  managing 
fire. 

Great  discoteries  have  been  made  by  the  means 
of  pyrotechny  and  chemistry,  which  in  late  ages 
have  attained  to  a  greater  height  than  formerly. 

Hale. 

Py'rkhonism,  pir'ro-nizm.  n.  s.  [from 
Pyrrho,  the  founder  of  the  sceplicks.] 
Scepticism;  universal  doubt. 

Pyx,  piks.  n.  a.  [^/lyxia,  Latin.]  The  box 
in  which  the  Romanists  keep  the  host. 
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£\  Is  a  consonant  borrowed  from  the 
^H^<^  Latin  or  French,  for  wliich,  though 
g  is  commonly  placed  in  the  Saxon  al- 
phabet, the  Saxons  generally  used  cp, 
cw;  as  cpeilan  or  civellan.,  to  quell:  (ju 
is,  in  English,  pronounced  as  by  the 
Italians  and  Spaniards  civ;  as  guail., 
quench;  except  quoit^  which  is  spoken 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  French 
coit:  the  name  of  this  letter  is  rwc,  from 
queue,  French,  tail;  its  form  being  that 
of  an  O  with  a  tail. 


To  QUACK,  kwak.««  ^^  .y.  „.  [quacken^ 
Dutch,  to  cry  as  a  goose.] 

1.  To  cry  like  a  duck.  This  word  is  often 

written  quaake,  to  represent  the  sound 

belter. 

Wild  ducks  quack  where  grasshoppers  did  sing. 

King. 

2.  To  chatter  boastingly;  to  brag  loudly; 
to  talk  ostentatiously. 

Believe  mechanick  virtuosi 
Can  raise  them  mountains  in  Potosi, 
Seek  out  for  plants  with  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures.  Hudibras. 


QuAB,  kwab.  n.  s.  [derived,  by  Skinver.,  IQuack,  kwak.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 


fvom  gobioy  the  Latin  name.]  A  sort  of 
Jish 


A  boastful  pretender  to  arts  which  he 
does  not  understand. 


The  change,  schools  and  pulpits  are  full  otqvMhs, 
jugglers  and  plagiaries.  VEstrangt. 

Some  quacks  in  the  art  of  teaching,  pretend  to 
make  young  gentlemen  masters  of  the  languages, 
before  they  can  be  masters  of  common  sense. 

Fellon. 

2.  A  vain  boastful  pretender  to  physick; 
one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical 
abilities  in  publick  places. 

At  the  first  appearance  that  a  French  quMck  made 
in  Paris;  a  hoy  walked  before  him,  publishing  with 
a  shrill  voice,  "My  father  cures  all  sorts  of  dis- 
tempers;" to  which  the  doctor  added  in  a  grave 
manner,  "  The  child  says  true."  Mdison. 

3.  An  artful  tricking  practitioner  in  phy- 
sick. 

Despairing  quacks  with  cunes  fled  the  place, 
And  vile  attorneys,  now  an  useless  race.        Pope. 


QAU 

QuA'oKERY,kwak'kAr-6.n.«.[froms'uacA:.] 
Mean  or  bad  acts  in  physick;  false  pre- 
tensions to  any  art. 

Qua'cksalver  kwak'sal-vAr.  n.  s.  \_quack 
and  aalve.'\  One  who  brags  of  medi- 
cines or  salves;  a  medicaster;  a  cliarla- 

tan. 

Saltimbanchoes,  qxiacksalvtrs  and  charlatans  de- 
ceive the  vulgar  in  lower  degi-ees;  were  iEsop  alive, 
the  Piazza  and  the  Pont  Neuf  could  speak  Iheir 
fallacies.  Broicn. 

Many  poor  country  vicars,  for  want  of  other 
means,  are  driven  to  their  shifts;  to  turn  mounte- 
banks, quacksalvers  and  empiricks.  Burton. 

Quadragesimal,  kw6d-ra-j^s's6-mal.*'* 
adj.  [^quadragesimal.,  Fr  quadragesima^ 
Lat.]  Lenten;  belonging  to  lent;  used  in 
lent. 

I  have  composed  prayers  out  of  the  church  col- 
lects, adventual,  quadrag-esimo/,  paschal  or  pente- 
coslal.  Saixderson. 

QU.VDRANGLE,kw6d'rang-gl.»^''  n.  s. 
\_quadratus ZiVidi angulus^'Laii.']  A  square; 
a  surface  with  four  rit^lu  angles. 

Mv  choler  being  overblown 
With  walknng  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk.  Skakspeare. 

The  escurial  hath  a  quadrangle  for  every  month 
in  the  year.  Hmoel. 

Quadra'ngular,  kwa-dran'gu-lijr.-'**arf/. 
[from  quadrangle.']  Square;  having 
four  right  angles. 

Common  salt  shooteth  into  little  crystals,  coming 
near  to  a  cube,  sometimes  into  square  plates,  some- 
times into  short  qxiadrangular  prisms.  Grew. 
Each  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming  itself  to 
the  planes,  is  of  a  figure  quadrangular,    tf'oodtcard. 
I  was  placed  at  a  quadi-angular  table,  opposite  to 
the  mace-bearer.                                       Spectator. 
QUA'DRANT,   kwa'drant-^e  n.  s.  [qua- 
drans,  Lai] 

1.  The  fourth  part;  the  quarter. 

In  sixty-three  years  may  be  lost  eighteen  days, 
omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  eveiy  fourth 
year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  or  six  hours  super- 
numerary. Broicn. 

2.  The  quarter  of  a  circle. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ccliptick  to  the  equator,  and 
from  thence  the  diurnal  diflerences  of  the  sun's 
right  ascensions,  which  finish  cheir  variations  in  each 
quadrant  of  the  circle  of  the  ecliptic,  being  joined 
to  the  former  inequality,  arising  from  the  excentri- 
city,  makes  these  quarterly  and  seeming  irregular 
inequalities  of  natural  days.  Holder. 

3.  An  instrument  with  which  altitudes  are 
taken. 

Some  had  compasses,  others  quadrants.     Taller. 

Thin  taper  sticks  must  from  one  center  pai't; 

Let  these  into  the  quadranfs  form  divide.         Gay. 

Qladra'ntal,   kwa-drin'tal.   adj.   [from 

quadrant.']  Included  in  the  fourth  part 

of  a  circle. 

To  fill  that  space  of  dilating,  proceed  in  strait 
lines,  and  dispose  of  those  Imes  in  a  variety  of  paral- 
lels: and  to  do  that  in  a  quadrantal  space,  there  ap- 
pears but  one  way  possible;  to  form  all  the  inter- 
sections, which  the  branches  make,  with  angles  of 
forty-live  degrees  only.  Dtrham. 

Qua'duate,  kwa'drite.^'  adj.  \jjuadratus, 
Lat.] 

1.  Square;  having  four  equal  and  parallel 
sides. 

2.  Divisible  into  four  equal  parts. 

The  number  of  ten  hath  been  extolled,  as  con- 
taining eveu,  odd,  long  and  plain,  quaihate  and  cu- 
bical numbers.  Brown 

Some  tell  us  that  the  years  Moses  speaks  of  were 
flomewhat  above  the  monthly  year,  containiug  in 
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"  them  thirty-six  days,  which  is  a  number  qyiadrate. 

Haktirill. 

3.  [quadrana,  Lat.]  Suited;  applicable. 
This  perhaps  were  more  properly  quad- 
rant. 

The  word  consumption,  being  applicable  to  a 
proper  or  improper  consumption,  requires  a  gene- 
rical  description,  quadrate  to  both.  Harvey. 

Qua'drate,  kw^'drite.*»4  n.  s. 

1.  A  square;  a  surface  with  four  equal 
parallel  sides. 

And  'twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base, 
Proportion 'd  equally  by  seven  and  nine; 
Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place, 
All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  diapase. 

Spenser. 

TVliether  the  exact  quadrate  or  the  long  square 
be  the  better,  is  not  well  determined;  I  prefer  the 
latter,  provided  the  length  do  not  exceed  the  lati- 
tude above  one  third  part.  Wotton. 

The  powers  militant 
That  stood  for  hcav'n,  in  mighty  quadrate  join'd 
Of  union  irresistible,  mov'd  on 
In  silence  their  bright  legions.  Milton. 

To  our  understanding  a  quadrate,  whose  diagonal 
is  commensurate  to  one  of  the  sides,  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction. JMore. 

2.  \^quadrat,  Fr.]  In  astrology,  an  aspect 
of  the  heavenly  bodies,  wherein  they 
are  distant  from  each  other  ninety  de- 
grees, and  the  same  with  quartile.  Diet. 

To  Qua'drate,  kwa'drite.  v.  n.  \_quadro, 
Lat.  quadrer,  Fr.]  To  suit;  to  be  ac- 
commodated. 

Aristotle's  rules  for  epick  poetry,  which  he  had 
drawn  from  his  reflections  upon  Homer,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  quadrate  exactly  with  the  heroick  po- 
ems which  have  been  made  since  his  time;  as  it  is 
plain,  bis  rules  would  have  been  still  more  perfect, 
could  he  have  perused  the  iEneid.  Addison. 

Qvadra'tick,  kwa-drat'ik.*i*  adj.  Four 
square;  belonging  to  a  square. 

Quadra'tick,  equations,  kwa-drat'ik.*'* 
In  algebra,  are  such  as  retain,  on  the 
unknown  side,  the  square  of  the  root  or 
the  number  sought;  and  are  of  two  sorts; 
first,  simple  quadraticks,  where  the 
square  of  the  unknown  root  is  equal  to 
the  absolute  number  given;  secondly, 
affectea  quadraticks,  which  are  such  as 
have,  between  the  highest  power  of  the 
unknown  number  and  the  absolute  num- 
ber given,  some  intermediate  power  of 
the  unknown  number.  Harris. 

Qua'dratl're,  kwod'ra-lure.  n.  s.  \^quad- 
rature,  French;  quadratura,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  squaring. 

The  speculations  of  algebra,  the  doctrine  of  infi- 
nites, and  the  quadrature  of  curves,  should  not  in- 
trench upon  our  studies  of  morality.  Walls. 

2.  The  first  and  last  quarter  of  the  moon. 

It  is  full  moon,  when  the  earth  being  between 
the  sun  and  moon,  we  see  all  the  enlightened  part 
of  the  moon;  new  moon,  when  the  moon  being  be- 
tween us  and  the  sun,  its  enlightened  part  is  turned 
from  us;  and  half-moon,  when  the  moon  being  in 
the  quadratures,  we  see  but  half  the  enlightened 
part.  Locke. 

3.  'i'iie  state  of  being  square;  a  quadrate; 
a  squnre. 

All  things  parted  by  th'  empjTeal  bounds. 
His  quadrature  from  thy  orbicular  world.     JMilton. 
Qladhe'n.mal,  kwa-dr^n'ini-a'.  adj.  [qua- 
drienniu m ,[von\quatuor  MMiaiuius.^  Lat.] 

1.  Comprising  Itiur  years. 

2.  Happening  once  in  four  years. 
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Qua'drible,  kwod'rd-bl.**'*  adj.  [from 
quadro,  Latin.]  That  may  be  squared. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  discovered  a  way  of  attaining 
the  quantity  of  all  quadrible  curves  analytically,  by 
his  method  of  fluxions,  some  time  before  the  year 
16S8.  Derham. 

Quadri'fid,  kwod'dr^-fld.  adj.  [_quadri- 
Jidis,  Latin.]  Cloven  into  four  divisions. 

QUADUILA'TERAL,kw6d-diMat'ter- 
al.*^*oQ[/.  [quadrilatere,Yv.  quatuor and 
latus,  Lat.]  Having  four  sides. 

Tin  incorporated  with  crjstal,  disposes  it  to  shoot 
into  a  quadrilateral  pyramid,  sometimes  placed  on 
a  quadrilateral  base  or  column.  Woodward. 

Quadrila'teralness,  kw6d-dr6-lat'l^r- 
al-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  quadrilateral.]  The 
property  of  having  four  right  lined  sides, 
forming  as  many  right  angles.        Diet. 

Quadri'lle,  ka-dril'.**^  n.  a.  A  game  at 
cards.  Diet. 

Qua'drin,  kwod'drin.  n.  s.  \^quadrinua, 
Lat.]  A  mite;  a  small  piece  of  money, 
in  value  about  a  farthing.  Bailey. 

QuADRiNo'MicAL,kwa-dr6-n6m'i-kal.ac(/. 
[^quatuor  and  nomen,  Latin.]  Consist- 
ing of  four  denominations.  Diet. 

QUADRIPARTITE,  kwa-drlp'p&r-tite 
^°°  adj.  [^quatuor  and  fiarlitua.,  Lat.] 
Having  four  parties;  divided  into  four 
parts. 

Quadripa'rtitely,  kwa-drlp'pir-tit-ld. 
adv.  [from  quadripartite.]  In  a  quad- 
ripartite distribution. 

Quadriparti'tion,  kwod-drip-pir-tish'- 
dn.  n.  8.  A  division  by  four,  or  the  tak- 
ing the  fourth  part  of  any  quantity  or 
number.  Did. 

Quadhiphy'llous,  kw6d-dv^-fil'liis.  adj. 
[^quatuor  and  (puXXoy.]  Having  four 
leaves. 

Quaduire'me,  kwod'dr^-reme.  n.  s. 
\_quadriremi3,  Lat.]  A  galley  with  four 
banks  of  oars. 

Quadrisy'llable,  kwod-dre-siria-bl.^i* 
n.  8.  [^quatuor  and  syllable.]  A  word  of 
four  syllables. 

Quadriva'lves,  kwa-dr^-valvz'.  n.  s. 
[^quatuor  and  valvce,  Lat.]  Doors  with 
four  folds. 

QuADRi'vi.AL,  kwod-drlv'yal.  adj.  [^qtiad- 
rivium,  Latin.]  Having  four  ways  meet- 
ing in  a  point. 

Qua'druped,  kw6d'dru-pdd.  n.  s.  \^quad- 
rufiede,  Fr.  quadruples,  Latin.]  An  ani- 
mal that  goes  on  four  legs,  as  perhaps 
all  beasts. 

The  different  flexure  and  order  of  the  joints  is 
not  disposed  in  the  elephant,  is  in  other  quadrupeds. 

Brown. 

The  fang  teeth,  eye   teeth,  or  denies  caniui  of 

some  quadruped.  Woodward. 

Mos;t  quadrupedes  that   live    upon   herbs,   have 

incisor  teeth  to  pluck  and  divide  them.    ArbiUknot. 

The  king  of  brutes, 
Of  <juarfiu;)erfs  I  only  mean.  Swift. 

QL'A'DKupED,kw6d'dru-p^d.ac(/.  Having 
four  feet. 

The  cockney,  travelling  into  the  coi'ntry,  is  si;r- 
surprised  at  many  actions  of  the  qwidtuped  and 
win^d  Huimals.  Watts. 

QU  .-ViJK  U  h'LE.  kwad'dru-pl.  adj.^^quad- 
rufilr,  French,  quudruplu.i^  Lal.j  Four- 
fold; four  times  told. 


CtUA 

A  law,  that  to  bridle  Ihert  doth  puuish  thieves 
with  a  quadruple  restitution,  hath  an  end  which 
will  continue  as  long  as  the  world  itself  continucth. 

Hooker. 

The  lives  of  men  on  earth  might  have  continued 
double,  treble,  or  quadniph,  to  any  of  the  longest 
times  of  the  first  age.  Raleigh. 

Fat  refreshes  the  blood  in  the  penury  of  aliment 
during  the  winter,  and  some  animals  have  a  quad- 
ruple caul.  ^rbulhnot. 

To  QUADRU'PLICATE,  kwSd-ru'pl^- 
kite.  V.  a.  \_^uadru/:ler,  Fr.  guadru- 
plicoy  Lat.]  To  double  twice;  to  make 
fourfold. 
Quadruplica'tion,  kw6d'diu-pli-ki- 
shfin.  n.  s.  [from  quadrvplicate.'\  The 
taking  a  thing  four  times. 
Qua'druply,  kwod'dru-pifi.  adv  [from 
guadrujile .~\     To  a  fourfold  quanlity. 

If  the  person  accused  maketh  his  innocence  ap- 
pear, the  accuser  is  put  to  death,  amt  out  of  his 
goods  the  innocent  person  it  quadruply  recom- 
pensed. Swift- 
QU^±:'R£,kw&'r^.  [Lat.]  Inquire;  seek: 
a  word  put  wijen  any  tSiing  is  recom- 
mended to  inquiry. 

Qwcej'e,  if  'ti«  steeped  in  the  same  liquor,  it  may 
not  prevent  the  fly  and  grub.  Mortimer 

To  QUAFF,  kwaf.«*  i^.  a.  [Of  tl.is  word 
the  derivation  is  uncertain:  Junius.^ 
with  his  usual  idleness  of  conjecture, 
derives  it  trom  the  Greek,  Kvx(pi(^eiv  in 
the  Eolick  dialect  used  for  kvxS-iI^^siv. 
Skinner  from  ffo  qff\  as  go  off.^  gu^ff^ 
quvff.,  quaff.  It  comes  from  coiffer., 
French,  to  be  drunk.]  To  drink;  to 
swallow  in  large  draughts. 

He  calls  for  wine;  a  health,  quoth  he,  as  if 
H'  ad  been  abroad  cai-ousing  to  his  mates 
After  a  storm,  quaffs  ofif  the  muscadel. 
And  thi'ew  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face.  Shaksp. 

I  found  the  prince. 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quafft  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wash'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.  Shakspeare. 

On  flow'rs  repos'd,  and  with  rich  flow'rets  crown'd. 
They  eat,  they  drink,  and  iu  communion  sweet, 
Quq^  immortality  and  joy.  Milton. 

To  Quaff,  kwaf  v.  n.  To  drink  luxu- 
riously. 

We  may  contrive  this  afternoon, 
^nd  gtKi^caro'Jses  to  our  mistress'  health.  Shaksp. 
Belshazzer,  quaffing  in  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
temple,  sees  his  fatal  sentence  writ  by  the  fingers  of 
God.  South. 

Twelve  days  the  gods  their  solemn  revels  keep, 
And  quaff  with  blameless  Ethiops  in  the  deep. 

Dryden. 
Qua'ffer,   kwaffir.    n.  s.  [from  quaff.^ 

He  wiio  quaffs. 
To  Qua'ffer,  kwSf'f^r.  v.  n.  [A  low 
word,  I  suppose, formed  by  chance,.]  To 
feel  out.  This  seems  to  be  the  meauint;. 
Ducks  having  larger  nerves  that  come  into  their 
bills  than  geese,  quaffer  and  grope  out  their  meat 
the  most.  Derham- 

Qua'ggy,  kwag'ge.''^  383  adj.  [from^ua^-- 
mire.'l  Boggy;  soft;  not  solid.  Jinsw. 
This  word  is  somewhere  in  Clarissa. 
QUA'GMIRE,  kw^g'mire.  n  s.  [that  is, 
quakfimire.']  A  shaking  marsh;  a  bog 
that  trembles  under  the  feet. 

The  fen  and  quagmire,  so  marish  by  kind. 
Are  to  be  drained.  Tusser. 

Your  hearts  I'll  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
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And  make  a  quagtnire  of  your  mingled  brains. 

.Sliakspeare. 

Poor  Tom!  whom  the  foul  fiend  halh  led  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quagmire.  Shakip. 

The  wet  particles  might  have  easily  ever  mingled 
with  the  dry,  and  so  all  hau  either  been  sea  or 

quagmire.  .  ,        *"**!!"*: 

The  brain  is  of  such  a  clammy  consistence,  that 
it  can  no  more  retain  moUon  than  a  quagrmre. 

GlanviUe. 

QuAiD,  kwkde.  part.  [Of  this  participle 
i  know  not  the  verb,  and  l>elieve  it  only 
put  by  Spenser^  who  often  look  great 
liberties,  for  quailed,  for  the  poor  con- 
venience of  his  riiyme.j  Crushed;  de- 
jected; depressed. 

Therewith  his  sturdy  courage  soon  was  qaaxd. 
And  all  his  senses  were  with  sudden  dread  dismaid. 

Spenser. 

To  Quail,  kvv^le.  v.  n.  [quelen,  Dutch.] 

1,  To  languish;  to  sink  into  dejection;  to 
lose  spirit.     Sfien.ser.     Not  in  use. 

He  writes  there  is  no  quailing  now; 
Because  the  king  is  certainly  possest 
Of  all  our  purposes.  Shakspeare. 

This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts, 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life  and  victoiy.        Shakspeare. 

After  Solyman  Lad  with  all  his  power  in  vain 
besieged  Rhodes,  his  haughty  courage  began  to 
quail,  so  that  he  was  upon  point  to  have  raised  his 
siege.  Knolles. 

While  rocks  stand. 
And  rivers  stir,  thou  canst  not  shrink  or  quail; 
Vea,  when  both  rocks  and  all  things  shall  disband. 
Then  shalt  thou  be  my  rock  and  tower.       Herbert. 

When  Dido's  ghost  appear'd, 
It  made  this  hardy  warriour  quail.  Wan.  Pr.  of  Tr. 

At  this  the  errant's  courage  quails.     Cleaveland. 

2.  To  fade;  to  decline. 
To  pass  the  quailings  and  withering  of  all  things 

by  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess  of 
the  sun,  the  sap  in  ti-ees  precisely  follows  the  mo- 
tion of  the  sun.  Hakewill. 
To  Quail,  kwile.  -v.  a.  [cpellan,  Saxon.j 
To  crush;  to  quell;  to  depress;  to  sink; 
to  overpower.     Not  used. 

To  drive  him  to  despair,  and  quite  to  quail, 
He  shewed  him  painted  in  a  table  plain 
The  damned  ghosts.  Spenser. 

Three,  with  fiery  courage,  he  assails; 
Three,  all  as  kings  adorn'd  in  royal  wise: 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails, 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 
Quail,  kwile.  n.  s.  [yuc^-Zja,  Italian.]  A 
bird  of  game. 

His  quails  ever 
Beat  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Hen  birds  have  a  peculiar  sort  of  voice,  when 
they  would  call  the  male,  which  is  so  eminent  in 
quails,  that  men,  by  counterfeiting  this  voice  with  a 
quail  pipe,  easily  drew  the  cocks  into  their  snares. 

Ray. 
A  fresher  gale 
Sweeping  with  shadowy  gust  the  field  of  corn, 
While  the  quail  clamoui^  for  his  running  mate. 

Thomson. 

Qua'ilpipe,  kwile'pipe.  n.  s.  [quail  and 
pifie.']  A  pipe  with  which  fowlers  al- 
lure quails. 

A  dish  of  wild  fowl  furnished  conversation,  con- 
cluded with  a  late  invention  for  improving  the 
quailpipe.  Addison. 

QUAINT,  kwintarf/.  [cointyFr.  comfi- 
ius,  Lat.] 

Nice;  scrupulously,  minutely,  super- 
fluously exact;   having  petty  elegance. 
Each  ear  sucks  up  the  words  a  truelove  scattereih, 
And  plain  speech  oft,  than  quaijit  phrase  framed  is. 

Sidney. 
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You  were  glad  to  be  cniploy'd, 
To  shew  how  quaint  an  orator  you  arc.        Sftafesp. 
He  spends  some  pages  about  two  similitudes;  one 
of  mine,  and  another  quainter  of  his  own.  Slilling. 
Subtle;  arttul.     Os-bolete. 
As  clerkes  been  full  suotle  and  quaint.  Chawer. 
What's  tlie  efficient  cause  of  a  king?  surely  a 
quaint  question.'    Yet  a  question  that  has  been 
moved.  Holyday. 

.  Neat;  pretty;  exact. 

But  for  a  fine,   quaint,  graceful  and  excellent 
fashion,  your's  is  worth  ten  on't.  Shakfytare. 

Her  mother  hath  intended. 
That,  quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  eurub'd 
With  ribbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
I  never  saw  a  better  fashion 'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commend- 
able. Skttksptare. 
.  Subtly  excogitated;  finespun. 

I'll  speak  of  frays. 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth,  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  uiy  love. 
Which  1  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died.    Shaktp. 

He  his  fabrick  of  the  heav'ns 
Hath  left  to  their  disputes,  perhaps  to  move 
His  laughter  at  their  quaint  opinions  wide 
Hereafter.  Milton. 

.  Quaint  is,  in  S/ienser,  quailed;  depress- 
ed. I  believe  by  a  very  licentious  ir- 
regularity. 

W  ith  such  fair  slight  him  Guyon  faii'd: 
Till  at  the  last,  all  breathless,  weary  and  faint, 

Him  spying,  with  fresh  onset  bt  assaii'd. 
And  kindling  new  his  courage,  seeming  quaint, 
Struck  him  so  hugely,  that  through  great  c^i.:,raint 
He  made  him  stoop.  Spenser. 

6.  Affected;  foppish.  This  is  not  the  true 
idea  of  the  word,  which  Sivt/t  seems 
not  to  have  well  understood. 

To  this  we  owe  those  monstious  productions, 
which  under  the  name  of  trips,  spies,  amusements 
and  other  conceited  appellations,  have  ovtr-iun  us, 
and  I  wish  1  could  ^ay,  tliose  quaint  fopperies  were 
wholly  absent  from  graver  subjects.  Swift. 

Quai'ntly,  i.wdnl'i^.  adv.  [from  (,uaint.'\ 

1.  Nicely;  exactly;  with  petty  elegance. 

When  was  old   Sherwood's  hair  more  quaintly 
curi'd. 
Or  Nature's  cradle  more  enchas'd  and  purl'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

2.  Artfully. 

Breathe  his  faults  so  quaintly, 
That  they  seem  the  taints  of  liberty. 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind.       Shaksp. 

3.  Ingeniously  with  success.  This  is  not 
the  true  sense. 

As  my  Buxoma 
With  gentle  finger  stroak'd  her  milky  care, 
I  quaintly  stole  a  kiss.  Gay, 

Quai'ntness,  kwant'n^s.  n.  a.  [from 
quaint.'^  Nicely;  petty  elegance. 

There  is  a  certain  majesty  in  simplicity,  which  is 
far  above  all  the  quaintness  of  wit.  Pope. 

To  Quake,   kwike.  -v.  n.  [cpacan,  Sax.] 
1.  To  shake  with  cold  or  fear;  to  tremble. 

Dorus  threw  Pamela  behind  a  tree,  where  «he 
stood  quaking  like  the  partridge  on  which  the  hawk 
is  ready  to  seize.  Sidney. 

If  Cupid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this.  Shakspeare. 

Do  such  business  as  the  better  day 
Would  quake  to  look  on.  Shakspeare. 

Who  honours  not  his  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake. 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.      Shaksp. 

The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  inelt, 
and  the  earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence.         J^Tahum. 

Son  of  man  eat  thy  bread  with  quaking,  and  drink 
thy  water  with  trembling  and  carefulness.  Eze}ael 
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The  quahing  pow'n  of  beigfat  stood  in  amaze. 

CaicUy. 
In  fields  they  dare  not  fight  where  honour  calls, 
The  ?ery  noise  of  war  their  souls  does  n  juiid, 
They  quake  hut  hearing  their  own  trumpets  soond. 

Dryden 
2.  To  shake;  not  to  be  solid  or  firm. 

Next  Smedley  div'd;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 

Pope. 
QcAKE,  kwike.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
shudder;   a  tremulous  as^^itation. 

As  the  earth  may  sometimes  shake, 
For  winds  shut  up  will  cause  a  qiuike; 
So  often  jealousy  anJ  fear 

Storn  to  mine  heart,  cause  tremblings  there.  Suckl. 

Qua'king    grass,    kwi'klng-gras.    n.    s. 

[fi/ialaris,  Lat.]   An  herb.     Ainsivorth 

Qualifica'tion,  kwol-li-fe-ka'sh'in.  n.  s. 

'\_gttalification,  Fr.  frona  (juali/y.^ 

1.  That  which  makes  any  person  or  thing 
fit  for  any  thintj. 

It  is  iu  the  power  of  the  prince  to  make  piety 
and  virtue  become  the  fashion,  if  be  would  make 
them  necessary  quaiifications  for  preferment.  Sicift. 

2.  Accomplishment. 

Good  qualifications  of  mind  eiiable  a  magistrate 
to  perform  his  duty,  and  tend  to  create  a  publicb 
esteem  of  him.  AUerburxf. 

3.  Abatement;  diminution. 

Neither  had  the  waters  of  the  flood  infused  such 
an  impurity,  as  thereby  the  natural  and  powerful 
operation  of  all  plants,  herbs,  and  fruits  upon  the 
earth  received  a  qaalification  and  harmful  change- 

Raleigh. 

To  QUA'LIFY,  kw6rid-fi.«6  -u.  a.  [yua- 
lifitr,  French.] 

1.  To  fit  for  any  thing. 

Place  over  them  such  governors,  as  may  be  qua- 
lified in  such  manner,  as  may  govern  the  place. 

Bacon. 

I  bequeath  to  Mr.  John  Whiteway  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  pounds,  in  order  to  qtudify  him  for  a  sur- 
geon. Stcift. 

2.  To  furnish  with  qualifications. 

That  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am  quali- 
fied in,  and  the  best  of  me  is  diligence.         Shaksp. 

She  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth, 
Beside  so  qualified,  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  make  capable  of  any  employment  or 
privilei^e:  as,  he  is  quaUfied  to  kill  game. 

4.  To  abate;  to  soften;  to  diminish. 

I  have  heard, 
Your  grace  hath  ta'eu  great  pains  to  qualify 
His  rig'rous  course.  Shakspeare. 

I  do  not  seek  to  quench  your  love's  hot  fire. 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  shonld  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 
craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  innovation 
it  makes  here.  Shakopeare. 

They  would  report  that  tliey  had  records  for 
twenty  thousand  years,  which  must  needs  be  a  very 
great  untruth,  unless  we  will  qualify  it,  expoundino' 
their  years  not  of  the  revolution  of  the  sun,  but  of 
the  moon.  Abhot. 

It  hath  so  pleased  God  to  proviJe  for  all  livin^ 
creatures,  wherewith  he  hath  filled  the  world.  th'\t 
such  inconveniences,  as  we  contemplate  afar  off, 
are  found,  by  the  trtal  and  witness  of  men's  travels 
to  be  so  quaUfied,  as  there  is  no  portion  of  the  earth 
made  in  vain.  Raleigh. 

So  hapivv  'tis  you  move  in  such  a  sphere, 
As  your  lii^h  majesty  with  awful  fear 
In  huma.n  iireasts  might  quiUfy  that  fire, 
Which  kiniled  by  those  eyes  bad  flamed  liigher. 

tVaUer. 

('hildrcn  should  be  early  instructed  in  the  true 
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estimate  of  things,  by  opposmg  the  good  to  the  evil, 
and  compensating  or  qualifying  one  thing  with 
anotner.  VEstrange. 

My  proposition  I  have  qualified  with  the  word, 
often;  thereby  making  allowance  for  tliose  cases, 
wherein  men  of  excellent  minds  may,  by  a  long 
practice  of  virtue,  have  rendered  even  the  heights 
and  rigours  of  it  delightful.  Atterbwry. 

5.  To  ease;  to  assuage. 
He  balms  and  herbs  thereto  apply'd. 

And  evermore  with  mighty  spells  them  chaim'd, 
That  in  short  space  he  has  them  qualify'd. 
And  him  restor'd  to  health  that  would  have  dy'd. 

Speixser. 

6.  To  modify;  to  regulate. 
It  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle  to  qualify  the  sound. 

Broicn. 

Qo'a'lity,    kwol'ld-td.^s    71.    s.  [qualitas, 
i^atin;  quality,  French.] 

1.  Nature  relatively  considered. 
These  being  of  a  far  other  nature  and   quality, 

are  not  so  strictly  or  everlastingly  commanded  in 
scripture.  Hooker. 

Other  creatures  have  not  judgment  to  examine 
the  qualiiy  of  that  which  is  done  by  them,  and 
therefore  in  that  they  do,  they  neither  can  accuse 
nor  approve  themselves.  Hooker. 

Since  the  event  of  an  action  usually  follows  the 
nature  or  quality  of  it,  and  the  quality  follows  the 
rule  directing  it,  it  concerns  a  man,  in  the  framing 
of  his  actions,  not  to  be  deceived  io  the  rule.  South. 

The  power  to  produce  any  idea  in  our  mind,  1 
cp'l  quality  o{  the  subject,  wherein  thatpower  is. 

Locke. 

2.  Property;  accidental  adjunct. 
In  the  division  of  the  kmgdom,  it  appears  not 

which  of  the  dukes  he  values  most;  for  qualities  are 
so  weighed,  that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make 
choiceof  cither's  moiety.  Shakspeare. 

No  sensible  qualities,  as  light  and  colour,  heat 
and  sound,  can  be  subsistent  in  the  bodies  them- 
selves absolutely  considered,  without  a  relation  to 
our  eyes  and  ears,  and  other  organs  of  sense:  these 
qiialities  are  only  the  eflects  of  our  sensation,  which 
arise  from  the  different  motions  upon  our  nenes 
from  objects  without,  according  to  their  various 
modification  and  position.  Bentley. 

3.  Particular  «^fficacy. 
0,  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace,  that  lies 

In  plants,  herbs,  stones,  and  their  ti-ue  qualities. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Disposition;  temper. 
To-night  we'll  wander  through  the  streets,  and 

note 
The  qualitUs  of  people.  Shakspeare. 

5.  V^irtue  or  vice. 
One  doubt  remains,  said  I,  the  dames  in  green. 

What  were  their  qualities,  and  who  their  queen. 

Dryden. 

6.  Accomplishment;  qualification. 
He  had  those  qualities,  of  horsemanship,  dancino-. 

and  fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breedinj. 

Clarendon. 

7.  Character. 
The  attorney  of  the  dntchy  of  Lancaster  partakes 

of  both  qualities,  partly  of  a  judge  in   that  court, 
and  partly  of  an  attorney  general.  Baccn. 

We,  who  are  hearers,  may  be  allowed  some  op- 
portunities iu  the  quality  of  standers-by.         Swift. 

8.  Comparati\e  or  relative  rank. 
It  is  with  the  clergy,  if  their  persons  be  respect- 
ed, even  as  it  is  with  other  men;  their  ^tio/i/i/ many 
tines  far  beneath  that  which  the  dignity  of  their 
place  requireth.  °        Hooker 

We  lived  most  joyful,  obtainina:  acquaintance 
with  many  of  the  city,  not  of  the  meanest  quality. 

Bacon 

The  masters  of  these  horses  may  be  admitted  to 
dine  with  the  lord  lieutenant:  this  is  to  be  done, 
what  quality  soever  the  persons  are  of.         Tnnple. 

9.  Rank;  superiority  of  birth  or  station. 
Let  him  be  so  entcrtainjj,  as  suits  with  •'entle- 

Sl2 
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men  of  your  knowing  to  a  stranger  of  bis  ^uaiUy. 

ShM>dpeare, 

10.  Persons  of  high  rank.  Collectively. 

I  shall  appear  at  the  masquerade  dressed  up  in 

my  feathers,  that  the  qualiiy  may  see  how  pretty 

they  will  look  in  tlitir  Ha>elliiii  lii.bits.      Addison- 

Of  all  the  servile  lurd,  tiu-  «oi->t  is  he, 
That  in  proud  dulness  joins  with  quality, 
A  constant  criiicli  at  ihe  great  mans  i^oard, 
To  fetch  and  cany  nonsense  lor  my  lord.        Pope. 

To  quality  belongs  the  highest  place, 
My  loi-d  comes  forwaid,  foruarii  ler  him  come! 
Ye  vulgar!  at  your  peril  give  him  roim.  Young. 
QUALM,  kwiiu.^oa  n.  s.  [cpealm,  Sax. 
a  sudden  stroke  of  death.]  A  sudden 
fit  of  sickness;  a  sudden  seizure  of 
sickly  languor. 

Some  sudden  qualm  hath  shuck  me  to  the  heart. 
And  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  1  can  read  no  further^ 

Shaksj  xore. 
Compar'd  to  diese  storms,  death  is  but  a  qilalm,   * 
Hell  somewhat  lightsome,  the  Bermudas  calm. 

Donne. 

I  find  a  cold  qualm  come  over  my  heart,  that  I 

faint,  I  can  speak  no  longer.  Hou>el. 

All  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qxudms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Mlton. 

For  who,  without  a  qualm,  hath  ever  look'd 
On  holy  garbage,  though  by  Homei  cook'd.'     Rose. 
They  have  a  sickly  uneasiness  upon  '.hem,   shift- 
ing and  changing  from  one  error,   and  from  one 
qualm  to  another,  hankering  after  novelties. 

U  Estrange. 
Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 
The  nauseous  qualms  often  long  months  and  travail 
to  requite.  Dryden. 

When  he  hath  stretched  his  vessels  with  wine  to 
their  utmost  capacity,  and  is  grown  weary  and  sick, 
and  feds  those  qualms  and  disturbances  tliat  usually 
attend  such  excesses,  he  resolves,  that  he  will  here- 
after contain  h.mself  within  the  bounds  of  sobriety. 

Calamy. 
The  qualms  or  ruptures  of  your  blood 
Rise  in  proportion  to  your  food .  Prior. 

Qua'lmish,  kwain'ish.  adj.  [from  qtialm.'] 
Seized  with  sickly  languor. 
I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek.  Shaksp. 

You  drop  into  the  place. 
Careless  and  qualmish  with  a  yawning  face.  Dryd. 
Quand.v'ry,  k^v6ll-di'r6.  v.  s.  \_qu'en  di- 
raije,  French.  Sf:inT7er.'\  A  doubt;  a 
difficulty;  an  uncertainty.  A  low  word. 
QuA'NxnivE,  kwou't^-iiv.  adj.  [quantiii- 
vus,  Latin.]  Estimable  according  to 
quantity. 

This  explication  of  i-arity  and  density,  by  the 
composition  nf  substance  with  quantity,  maj  o-jve 
little  satisfaction  to  sucli  wiio  are  apt  to  conceive 
therein  no  other  composition  or  resolution,  but  such 
as  our  senses  shew  us,  in  coaspouudiugand  dividing 
bodies  according  to  quantitive  parts.  Digby. 

Qla  ntity,  kw6n'te-t^.«6  n.  s.  [qua^tCUe, 
Fr.   quantiios,  Lat,] 

1.  That  property  of  anything  which  may 
be  increase'.!  or  diniinishcd. 

Quantity  is  what  may  be  increased  or  diminished. 

Cheyjte. 

2.  Any  indeterminate  weight  or  measure: 
as,  the  metals  were  in  different  quart- 
titles. 

3.  Bulk  or  weight. 

UiiskilI'd  in  hellebore,  if  thou  should'sl  liy 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  qvantity. 
The  rules  of  pliysick  would  against  thee  cry.  Dryd. 

4.  A  portion;  a  part. 

If  1  were  saw'd  into  qnaniiiifs,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermites  staves  as  mas- 
ter Shallow.  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  large  portion.  This  is  not  regular. 


kwor-ian-t^^n.^*^'.  n.  s. 
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The  warm  antiscorbutic  plants,  taken  in  quanti- 
ties, will  occasion  stinking  breath,  and  corrupt  the 
blood  Jirbulhnot. 

6.  The  measure  of  time  in  pronouncing  a 
syllable. 

So  varying  still  their  raoods,  observing  yet  in  all 
Their  Tuantit/es,  their  rests,  their  censures  metrical. 

Drayton. 

The  easy  pronunciation  of  a  mute  before  a  liquid 

does  not  necessarily  make  the  preceding  vowel,  by 

position,  long  in  quantity;  as  patrem.  Holder. 

QU.H'JVrUM,  kwon'tilm.    n.  s.  [Latin.] 

The  quantity;  the  amount. 

The  quantum  of  presbyterian  merit,  during  the 
reign  of  that  ill-advised  prince,  will  easily  be  com- 
pelled. Swift. 
Qua'rantain,  > 
Qua'rantine,  ) 

[^quarantain.,  Fr.]  The  space  of  forty 
days,  being  the  time  which  a  ship,  sus- 
pected of  infection,  is  obliged  to  forbear 
intercourse  or  commerce. 

Pass  your  quarantine  among  some  of  the  churches 
round  this  town,  where  you  may  learn  to  speak 
before  you  venture  to  expose  your  parts  in  a  city 
congregation.  Swift. 

QuARRE,  k.w6r'r6.  n.  s.    A  quarry.     Not 

in  use. 

Behold  our  diamonds  here,  as  in  the  quarre  they 

stand.  Drayton. 

QUA'RREL,  kvv6rVil.86  «*   n.  s.  Ique- 

re  lie,  French.  J 
K  A  breach  of  concord. 

You  and  I  may  engage  in  this  question,  as  far  as 
either  of  us  shall  think  profitable,  without  any  the 
least  beginning  of  a  quarrel,  and  then  that  will 
competently  be  removed  from  such,  as  of  which 
you  cannot  hope  to  see  an  end.  Hammond. 

2.  A  brawl;  a  petty  fight;  a  scuffle. 

If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
With  that  which  he  hath  drank  to-night  already, 
He'll  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence. 
As  my  young  mistress'  dog.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  dispute;  a  contest. 

The  part  which  in  this  present  quarre/  striveth 
against  the  current  and  stream  of  laws,  was  a  long 
while  nothing  feared.         '  Hooker. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  necessity, 
to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 
the  worthies  of  our  church.  Holyday. 

As  if  earth  too  narrow  were  for  fate, 
On  open  seas  their  quarrels  they  debate; 
In  hollow  wood  they  floating  armies  bear, 
And  force  imprison'd  winds  to  bring  'em  near. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  cause  of  debate. 

'  I  could  not  die  any  where  so  contented,  as  in  the 
king's  company;  his  cause  being  just  and  his  quar- 
rel honourable.  Shakspeare. 

If  not  in  service  of  our  God  we  fought, 
In  meaner  quarrel  if  this  sword  were  shaken, 

Well  might  thou  gather  in  the  gentle  thought. 
So  fair  a  princess  should  not  be  forsaken.    Fairfax. 

5.  Something  that  gives  a  right  to  mis- 
chief, reprisal,  or  action. 

He  thought  he  had  a  good  quarrel  to  attack  him. 

Holingshed. 

Wives  are  young  men's  mistresses,  companions 
for  middle  age,  and  old  men's  nurses;  so  a  man  may 
Lave  a  quarrel  to  marry  when  he  will .  Bacon. 

6.  Objection;  ill  will. 

Herodias  had  a  quarrel  against  him,  and  would 
have  killed  him,  but  she  could  not.  Mark. 

We  are  apt  to  pick  quarrels  with  the  world  for 
every  little  foolery.  VEstrange. 

1  have  no  quarrel  to  the  practice;  it  may  be  a 
diverting  way.  Felton. 

7.  In  S/iaksjieare,  it  seems  to  signify  any 
one  peevish  or  malicious. 
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Better 
She  ne'er  had  known  pomp,  though  *t  be  temporal; 
Yet  if  that  quarrel,  fortune,  do  divorce 
It  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suff'rauce  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  sev'ring.  Henry  VIII. 

8.  [from  ijuadreu,  Fr.  quadrella,  Italian.] 
An  arrow  with  a  square  head. 

It  is  reported  by  William  Brito,  that  the  arcuba- 

lista  or  arbalist  was  first  shewed  to  the  French  by 

our  king  Richard  I.  who  was  shortly  after  slain  by 

a  quarre/  thereof.  Camden. 

Twang'd  the  string,  outflew  the  quarrel  long. 

Fairfax. 

To  Qua'rrel,  kw6v'ril.99  i,.  n.  [guereller, 

French.] 
i.  To  debate;  to  scuffle;  to  squabble. 

I  love  the  sport  well,  but  I  shall  as  soon  quarrel 

at  it  as  any  man.  Shakspeare. 

Your  words  have  taken  such  pains,  as  if  they 

labour'd 

To  bring  man-siaughter  into  form,  set  quan-elling 

Upon  the  head  of  valour.  Shakspeare. 

Wine  drunken  with  excess,  maketh  bitterness  of 

the  mind,  with  brawling  and  quarrelling.     EcclV'S. 

Beasts  called  sociable,  quarrel  in  hunger  and 

lust;  and  the  bull  and  ram  appear  then  as  much  in 

fury  and  war,  as  the  lion  and  the  bear.        Temple. 

2.  To  fall  into  variance. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt; 
Our  people  quarre/  with  obedience.      Shakspeare. 

3.  To  fight;  to  combat. 

When  once  the  Persian  king  was  put  to  flight, 
The  weary  Macedous  refus'd  to  fight; 
Themselves  their  own  mortality  coufess'd. 
And  left  the  sou  of  Jove  to  quarrel  for  the  rest. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  find  fault;  to  pick  objections. 

To  admit  the  thing,  and  quarrel  about  the  name, 
is  to  make  ourselves  ridiculous. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

They  find  out  miscarriages  wherever  they  are, 
and  forge  them  often  where  they  are  not;  they  quar- 
rel fii-st  with  the  officers,  and  then  with  the  prince 
and  slate.  Temple. 

In  a  poem  elegantly  writ 
I  will  not  quarre/ with  a  slight  mistake. 

Roscommon. 

I  quarrel  not  with  the  word,  because  used  by 
Ovid.  Dryden. 

5.  To  disagree;  to  have  contrary  prin- 
ciples. 

Some  things  arise  of  strange  and  quarrelling  kind, 
The  forepart  lion  and  a  snake  behind.  Cowley. 

Qua'rreller,  kwor'ril-tir.s^  n.  s.  [from 

quarrel.^   He  who  quarrels. 
Qua'rrelous,  kwor'rii-liis.  adj.  [c/uerel- 
leux,  Fr.]  Petulant;  easily  provoked  to 
enmity;  quarrelsome. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answered,  saucy,  and 
As  quairelous  as  the  weazel.  Shakspeare. 

Ql'a'rrelsome,  kwor'ril-siim.  adj.  [from 
quarrel.'J  Inclined  to  brawls;  easily  ir- 
ritated; irascible;  cholerick;  petulant. 

Cholerick  and  quarrelsome  persons  will  engage 

one  into  their  quarrels  Bacon. 

There  needs  no  more  to  the  setting  of  the  whole 

world  in  a  flame,  than  a  quarre/some  plaintiff  and 

defendant.  UEstrange. 

Qua'rrelsomelt,  kw6r'ril-sum-l^.   adv. 

[frcm  quarrelsome.'^    In  a  quarrelsome 

manner;  petulantly,  cholerickiy. 
Qua'rrelsomeness,     kwor'ril-siim-nds. 

72.  s.  [from  quarrelsome. ~\    Cholerick- 

ness;  petulance. 
Qua'rry,  kvv6r'r6.3^  n.  s.  [quarre.,  Fr.] 
1 .  A  square. 

To  take  down  a  (pnarry  of  glass  to  scower,  sod- 
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der,  band,  and  to  set  it  up  again,  is  three  halfpenoe 
a  foot.  Mortimer. 

2.  [quadreauy  Fr.]  An  arrow  with  a  square 
head. 

The  shafts  and  quarries  from  their  engines  fly 
As  thick  as  falling  drops  in  April  show'rs.  Fairfax. 

3.  [from  querir,  to  seek,  Fr.  Hkinner; 
from  carry.,  Kennet.^  Game  flown  at  by 
a  hawk:  perhaps;  any  thing  chased. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd ;  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were  on  the  quarry  of  these  murder'd  deer 
To  add  the  death  of  you.  Shakspeare. 

She  dwells  among  the  rocks,  on  every  side 
With  broken  mountains  stiongly  fortify 'd; 
From  thence  whatever  can  be  seen  surveys, 
And  stooping,  on  the  slaughter'd  quarry  preys. 

Sandys, 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up  turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quarry.  MUtvn. 

They  their  guns  discharge; 
This  heard  some  ships  of  ours,  though  out  of  view, 
And  swift  as  eagles  to  the  quarry  &evi.         W^o//er. 

An  hollow  crystal  pyramid  he  takes. 
In  firmamental  waters  dip't  above, 

Of  it  a  broad  extinguisher  he  makes. 
And  hoods  the  flames  thaHo  their  quarry  strove. 

Dryden. 

No  toil,  no  hardship  can  restrain 
Ambitious  man  inur'd  to  pain; 
The  more  confin'd,  the  more  he  tries, 
And  at  forbidden  quairy  flies.  Dryden. 

Ere  now  the  god  his  arrows  had  not  try'd, 
But  on  the  trembling  deer  or  mountain  goat, 
At  this  new  quarryhe  prepares  to  shoot.     Dryden. 

Let  reason  then  at  her  own  quarry  fly. 
But  how  can  finite  grasp  infinity?  Dryden. 

4.  [quarriere,  quarrel,  Fr.  from  carrigy 
Irish,  a  stone,  Mr.  Lye;  craigge,  Frse, 
a  rock.]  A  stone  mine;  a  place  where 
they  dig  stones. 

The  same  is  said  of  stone  out  of  the  quarry,  to 
make  it  more  durable  Bacon, 

Pyramids  and  tow'rs 
From  diamond  quarries  hewn,  and  rocks  of  gold. 

Milton. 

Here  though  grief  my  feeble  hands  up  lock. 
Yet  on  the  soffen'd  quarry  would  I  score 
My  plaining  verse  as  lively  as  before.         Milton. 

An  hard  and  unrelenting  she, 
As  the  new-crusted  Niobe, 
Or,  what  doth  more  of  statue  carry, 
A  nun  of  the  Platonick  quarry.  Cleavelat^d. 

He  like  Amphion  makes  those  quarries  leap 
Into  fair  figures  from  a  confus'd  heap.  Waller. 

Could  necessity  infallibly  produce  quarries  of 
stone,  which  are  the  materials  of  all  magnificent 
structures.'  More. 

For  them  alone  the  heav'ns  bad  kindly  heat 
In  eastern  quarries,  ripening  precious  dew.  Dryden. 

As  long  as  the  next  coal-pit,  quarry  or  chalk-pit 
will  give  abundant  attestation  to  what  I  write,  to 
these  I  may  very  safely  appeal.  Woodward. 

To  Qua'rry,  kwor're.  -v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  prey  upon.  A  low  word  not 
in  use. 

With  cares  and  horrors  at  his  heart,  like  the 
vulture  that  is  day  and  night  quarrying  upon  Pro- 
metheus's  liver.  VEstrange. 

Qua'uryman,  kwor'r^-man.^**  7z.  s.  [quar- 
ry and  rr.an.'\  One  who  digs  in  a 
quarry. 

One  rhomboidal  bony  scale  of  the  needle-fish,  out 
of  Stunsfield  quarry,  the  qiifl?Tj/man  assured  me  was 
flat,  covered  over  with  scales,  and  three  foot  long. 

Woodward, 

Quart,  kwdrt.*'^  ***  n.  s.  [quart,  Fr.] 
1.  Tbe  fourth   part;  a  quarter.     Not  in 
use. 
Albanact  had  all  the  northern  parti 
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Which  of  himself  Albania  he  did  call, 

And  Camber  did  possess  the  western  quart. 

Spenser. 
3.  The  fourth  part  of  a  gallon. 

When  I  have  been  dry,  and  bravely  marching,  it 
kath  served  me  instead  of  a  quart  pot  to  drink  in. 

Shakspeare. 

You  have  made  an  order,  that  ale  should  be  sold 

at  three  halfpence  a  quart.  Sicijl. 

3.  \_quarte,  French.]  The  vessel  in  which 

strong  drink  is  commonly  retailed. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house, 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  sho  bought  stone  jugs  and  no  sealM  quarts- 

Shakspeare. 
Qua'ktan,   kwor'tan.    n.  s.   [/ebris  quar- 
tana,  Lat.J  The  tourth-day  ague. 

It  were  an  uncomfortable  receipt  for  a  quartan 
ague,  to  lay  the  fourth  book  of  Homer's  Iliads  un- 
der one's  head.  Brown. 

Call  lier  the  metaphysick^  of  her  sex, 
And  say  she  tortures  wits,  as  quartatis  vex 
Physicians.  Cleaveland. 

Among  these,  quartans  and  tertians  of  a  long 
continuance  most  menace  this  symptom.     Harvey. 

A  look  so  pale  no  quartan  ever  gave, 
Thy  dvviudled  legs  seem  crawling  to  the  grave. 

IhyJen. 
Quarta'tiov,  kwor-ti'shiin.  n.  s.  [from 
guarius,  Lat  ]  A  chymical  operation. 

In  quartation,  which  refiners  employ  to  purify 
gold,  although  three  paits  of  silver  be  so  exquisitely 
mingled  by  fusion  wich  a  fourth  part  of  gold,  whence 
the  operation  is  denominated,  that  the  resulting 
mass  acquires  several  new  qualities;  yet,  if  you  cast 
the  mixture  into  aqua  fortis,  the  silver  will  be  dis- 
solved in  the  menstruum,  and  the  gold  like  a  dark 
powder  will  fall  to  the  bottom.  Boyle. 

QUA'RTER,    kw6r'tiir.«8  n.  s.    [quart, 

guartier,  Fr.J 
1.  A  fourth  part. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 

washing  her  bands;  I  have  known  her  continue  in 

this  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Shakspeare. 

Suppose  the  common  depth  of  the  sea,  taking  one 

place  with  another,  to  be  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 

Burnet. 
Observe  what  stars  arise  or  disappear, 
And  the  four  qicarlers  of  the  rolling  year.  DryJen. 
Supposing  only  three  millions  to  be  paid,  'tis  evi- 
dent that  to  do  this  out  of  commodities,  they  must, 
to  the  consumer,  be  raised  a  quarter  in  their  price; 
so  that  every  thing,  to  him  that  uses  it,  must  be  a 
quarter  dearer.  Locke. 

2.  A  region  of  the  skies,  as  referred  to  the 
seaman's  card. 

I'll  give  thee  a  wind. 
— I  myself  have  all  the  other, 
And  the  very  points  they  blow, 
And  all  the  quarters  that  tliey  know, 
I'  th'  shipman's  caid.  Shakspeare, 

His  praise,  ye  winds!  that  from  four  quarters 
blow. 
Breathe  soft  or  loud.  Milton. 

When  the  winds  in  southern  quarters  rise. 
Ships,  from  their  anchoi-s  torn,  become  their  sport. 
And  sudden  tempests  rage  within  the  port.  ..iddison. 

3.  A    particular    region    of   a    town    or 
country. 

The  like  is  to  be  said  of  the  populousness  of  their 
coasts  and  quarters  there.  Abbot. 

No  leaven  shall  be  seen  in  th^  quarters.  Exodus. 

They  had  settled  here  many  ages  since,  ana  over- 
spread all  the  parts  and  quarters  of  this  spacious 
continent  Heylin. 

The  sons  of  the  church  being  so  much  dispersed, 
though  without  being  driven,  into  all  qiiarters  of  the 
land,  there  was  some  extraordinary  design  of  divine 
wisdom  in  it.  Sprat. 

A  bungling  cobler  that  was  ready  to  starve  at  his 
own  trade,  changes  his  (fuarter,  and  sets  up  for  a 
doctor.  VEstrange. 


4.  The  place  where  soldiers  are  lodged 
or  stationed. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quarter'd? 
— Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  quarters  much, 
His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king.    Shaksp. 

Thou  canst  defend  as  well  as  get. 
And  never  haast  one  quarter  beat  up  yet.    Cowley. 

The  quarters  of  the  sev'ral  cLiefs  they  show'd. 
Here  Phenix,  here  Achilles  made  abode.    Dryden. 

It  was  high  time  to  shift  my  quarters.    Spectator. 

5.  Proper  station. 

They  do  best,  who,  if  they  cannot  but  admit  love, 
yet  make  it  keep  quarter,  and  sever  it  wholly  from 
their  serious  affairs.  Bacon. 

Swift  to  their  sev'ral  quarters  hasten  then 
The  cumbrous  elements.  J^FUton. 

6.  Remission  of  life;  mercy  granted  by  a 
conqueror. 

He  magnified  his  own  clemency,  now  they  were 
at  his  mei-cy,  to  olTer  them  quarter  for  their  lives, 
if  they  gave  up  the  castle.  Clarendon. 

When  the  cocks  and  lambs  lie  at  the  mercy  of 
cats  and  wolves,  they  must  never  expect  better 
quarttr.  UEstrange 

Discover  the  opinion  of  your  enemies,  which  is 
commonly  the  truest;  for  they  will  give  you  no 
qtiarter,  and  allow  nothing  to  complaisance.  Dryd. 

7.  Treatment  shown  by  an  enemy. 
To  the  young  if  you  give  any  tolerable  quarter, 

you  indulge  them  in  their  idleness  and  ruin  them- 

Collier. 

Mr.  Wharton,  who  detected  some  hundreds  of 

the  bishop's  mistakes,  meets  with  very  ill  quarter 

from  his  lordship.  Swift. 

8.  Friendship;  amity;  concord.  Not  now 
in  use. 

Friends,  all  but  now. 
In  quarter  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed,  auid  then,  but  now 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakspeare. 

9.  A  measure  of  eight  bushels. 

The  soil  so  fruitful  that  an  acre  of  land  well  or- 
dered will  return  200  bushels  or  25  quarter  of  corn. 

Heylin. 

10.  False  quarter  is  a  cleft  or  chink  in  a 
quarter  of  a  horse's  hoof  from  top  to 
bottom;  it  generally  happens  on  the  in- 
side of  it,  that  being  the  weakest  and 
thinnest  part. 

To  Qua'rter,  kwor'tilr.  v.  a.  [frotn  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  divide  into  four  parts. 

A  thought  that  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  pait 
wisdom, 
And  ever  three  pai-ts  cowaid.  Shakspeare . 

2.  To  divide;  to  break  by  force; 

You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants. 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire. 

Shakspeare. 
Mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quartered  by  the  bauds  of  wai-. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  divide  into  distinct  regions. 

Then  sailors  quar/ir'd  heav'n,  and  found  a  name 
For  ev'ry  fixt  and  ev'ry  wand'ring  star.       Dryden. 

4.  To  station  or  lodge  soldiers. 

When  they  hear  the  Roman  horses  ueigh, 
Behold  their  quarter'd  fii-es, 
They  will  waste  their  tinsc  upon  our  note. 
To  know  from  whence  we  are  Shakspeare. 

Where  is  lord  Stanley  quirter^d? 
— His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile  south.  Shakspeare. 

They  o'er  the  barren  shore  pursue  their  way. 
Where  quartered  in  their  camp,  the  fierce  TiiessK- 
lians  lay.  Ihydtn 

5.  To  lodge;  to  fix  on  a  temporary  dwel- 
ling. 


They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quartered. 

Skak^  are. 
You  have  quartered  all   the  foul  language  upon 
me,  that  could  be  raked  out  of  Biliiugsgatc. 

Spectator. 

6.  To  diet. 

He  fed  on  vermin; 
And  when  these  faii'd.  he'd  suck  his  claws, 
And  quaiter  himself  upon  his  paws.  HudibraS. 

7.  To  bear  as  an  appendage  to  the  here- 
ditary arms. 

The  first  being  compounded  of  argent  and  azure, 
is  the  coat  of  Beauchunp  of  Hack  in  the  county 
of  Somerset,  now  qiuiriered  by  the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Peacham. 
Qua'ktekage,  kwor'iilr-idje.*'  n.  s.  [trom 
quarter.^   A  quarterly  allowance. 

He  us'd  two  equal  ways  of  gaining, 
By  hindring  justice  ur  maiiitaining; 
To  many  a  whore  gave  privilege. 
And  whipp'd  for  want  o£ quarterage.         Hudibras. 
Qua'rtekday,  kwor'tfii'dd.  n.  s.  [quarter 
and  day.]     One  of  the  four  days  in  the 
year,  on  which  rent  or  interest  is  paid. 

However  raiely  his  own  rent-dayes  occurred,  the 
indigent  had  two  and  fifty  qtiarter-daies  returning 
in  his  year.  Fell. 

The  usurer  would  be  veiy  well  satisfied  to  have 
all  the  time  annihilated,  that  lies  between  the  pre- 
sent moment  and  next  quarter-day.  Spectator. 
Qua'rterdeck,  kwor'tur-dek.  n.  s.  yquar- 

ter  and  deck.~\  Tlie  short  upper  deck. 
Qua'rterly,     kwoi'tur-!^.     adj.    [from 
quarter.~\  Containing  a  fourth  part. 

The  moon  makes  four  quarterly  seasons  within 
her  little  yeai-  or  month  of  consecution.  Holder. 
From  the  obliquity  of  the  eiliptitk  to  the  equator 
arise  the  diurnal  differences  of  the  sun's  right  ascen- 
sion, which  finish  their  variations  in  each  quadrant 
of  the  ecliptick,  and  this  being  added  to  the  former 
inequality  from  eccentricity,  makes  these  quarterly 
and  seemingly  iiregular  inequalities  of  uatui-al  days. 

Bentley. 
Qua'rterlt,  kwot'tir-le.  adv.  Once  in  a 

quarter  of  a  year. 
Qua'rtermaster,  kwor'tilr-nii-sti'ir.  n.  s. 
[quarter  and  7Tia.iter.^  One  who  regu- 
lates the  quarters  of  soldiers. 

The  quartermaster  general  was  marking  the 
ground  for  the  encampment  of  the  covering  army. 

"  Tatter. 
Qua'rtern,  kwor'tiirn.^^  n.  s.    A  gill  or 

the  fourth  part  of  a  pint. 
Ql'a'rterstaff,  kwor'tur-staf.  7i.  s.  A 
staff  of  defence:  so  called,  I  believe, 
from  the  maiiner  of  using  it;  one  hand 
being  placed  at  the  middle,  and  the 
other  ecjuaily  between  the  middle  and 
the  end. 

His  quarterstaff,  which  he  could  ne'er  forsake. 
Hung  half  before,  and  half  behind  his  back.  Dryd. 
Immense  riches  he  squandered  amy  at  qua  (er- 
stnff  and  cudgel  play,  in  which  he  tliallongid  all 
the  country.  ArbiUhiwt. 

Qua'utile,  kwor'lil.*-*"  *"  n.  s.  An  aspect 
of  the  planets,  when  they  are  tliree 
signs  or  ninety  degrees  distant  from 
each  other,  and  is  marked  thus  D  . 

J/an  is. 
Mars  and  Venus  in  a  quartik  move 
My  pangs  of  jealousy  for  Ariet's  love.  Dryden 

QuA'aio,  kwor'lo  n.  a  [quarfus,  Latin.] 
A  book  in  wiiich  every  slicet,  being 
twice  doubled,  makes  li>ur  leaves. 

O.ir  fathers  had  a  just  value  for  regularity  and 
systems;  tl.tn  folio's  and  qau>/o'»  were  the  fasbion- 
able  sizes,  as  volumes  in  octavo  are  now.      Watts 
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To  Quash;  kwosli.  -u.  a.  [^quassen^  Dut. 
liijuacciare^  Ital.  (juaaan.  Lat.l 

1.  To  crush;  to  squeeze. 

The  whales 
Again. r  sharp  rocks,  like  reeling  vessels  quosft'd, 
TLougli  huge  as  mountains,  arc  iu  pieces  dash'd. 

Watler. 

2.  To  subdue  suddenly. 

'Tvvas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these, 
That  dy'd  with  Punick  blood  tlie  conquer'd  seas 
Anu  quash'd  the  steru  Qiacides.  RoscGmmon. 

Our  she-coiifeiieriites  keep  pace  with  us  m  quash- 
ing the  rebellion,  which  had  begun  to  spiead  itself 
among  part  oi  the  fair  sex.  Jiiidison. 

3.  [cassnsy  Lat.  casser,  Fr.]  To  annui;  lo 
nullify;  to  make  void:  as,  the  indict- 
ment was  quushed. 

To  Quash,  kwosh.  -v.  n.  To  be  shaken 
with  a  noise. 

A  thin  and  fine  membrane  strait  and  closely  ad- 
hering to  keep  it  from  quashing  and  shaking.    liay. 
The  water  in  this  dropsy,  by  a  sudden  jirk,  may 
be  heard  to  quash.  Sharp. 

Quash,  kwosh.  n,  s.  A  pompion. 
Qua'tercousins,  ki'i^r-kuz-z'nz.-*^*  As 
t/iey  are  not  qjatercousins,  as  it  is 
commonly  spoken  catercousins,  filus  ne 
aont  fias  de  quatre  cousins^  they  arc  not 
of  the  four  first  degrees  of  kindred,  thai 
is,  they  are  not  friends.  Skinner. 

Quate'rnary,  kwa-ter'nar-^.  n.  s.  \_qua- 
ternarius,  L.-dt.']  The  number  four. 

The  objections  against  the  quaternary  of  ele- 
ments and  ternary  of  principles,  needed  not  to  be 
opposed  so  much  against  the  doctrines  themselves. 

Boyle. 
Quate'rnion,  kwa-ter'n^-dn.  n.  s.  [^qua- 
ternio,  Lat.]  The  number  four. 
Air  and  the  elements!  the  eldest  birth 
Of  nature's  womb,  that  in  quaternion  run 
Perpetual  circle,  multiform;  and  mix 
And  nourish  all  things;  let  your  ceaseless  change 
Vary  to  our  great  Maker  still  new  praise.     Milton. 
I  have  not  in  this  scheme  of  these  nine  quater- 
nions of  consonants,   distinct   known  characters, 
whereby  to  express  them,  but  must  repeat  the  same. 

Holder. 
Quate'rnity,  kwa-t^r'n^-t^.  n.s.  \jquater- 
nus,  Lat.J   The  number  four. 

The  number  of  four  stands  much  admired,  not 
only  in  the  quaternity  of  the  elements,  which  are 
the  principles  of  bodies,  but  in  the  letters  of  the 
name  of  God.  Brown. 

Quatra'in,  kwi'trtH.^"**  n.  s.  \_quatrain, 
French.]  A  stanza  of  four  lines  rhym- 
ing alternately:  as, 

Say,  Stella,  what  is  love,  whose  fatal  pow'r 
Robs  virtue  of  content,  and  youth  of  joy.' 

What  nymph  or  goddess  in  a  luckless  hour 
Disclos'd  to  light  the  mischief-making  boy.' 

Mrs  Mulso. 
I  have  writ  my  poem'  in  quatrains  or  stanzas  of 
four  in  alternate  rhyme,  because  I  have  ever  judg- 
ed them  of  greater  dignity  for  tlie  sound  and  num- 
ber, than  any  other  verse  in  use.  Dryden. 

To  Qua'ver,  kwi'vfir.*^  v.  n.   [cpavan, 

Saxon.] 
I.  To  shake  the  voice;  to  speak  or  sing 
with  a  tremulous  voice. 

Miso  sitting  on  the  ground  with  her  knees  up,  and 
her  hands  upon  her  kness,  tuning  her  voice  with 
many  a  quavering  cough,  thus  discoursed.  Sidney. 
The  division  and  quavering,  which  please  so  much 
in  musick,  have  an  agreement  with  the  glittering  of 
light  playing  upon  a  wave  Bacon. 

Now  sportive  youth 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  uuharmonious.  Philips. 
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We  shall  heai-  her  quavering  them  half  a  minute 
afier  us,  to  some  sprightly  au-s  of  the  opera. 

Mdison, 
2.  To  tremble;  to  vibrate. 

A  membrane,  stretched  like  the  head  of  a  drum, 
is  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  sound,  and  to  vibrate 
or  quaver  according  to  its  reciprocal  motions.  Ray. 
If  the  eye  and  the  finger  remain  quiet,  these  co- 
lours vanish  in  a  second  minute  of  time,  but  if  the 
finger  be  moved  with  a  quaveiing  motion,  they  ap- 
pear again.  Mu'ton. 
Quay,  ke.^z"  n.  s.  \^quoi,  Fr.]  A  key;  an  ar- 
tificial  bank   to   the   sea   or    river,  on 
which  goods  are  conveniently  unladen. 
Que'achy,    kwe'tsh^.  adj     [I   know   not 
whence    derived;     perhaps     originally 
quacky,  quaggy,  or  yua.vAj/.]    Unsolid; 
unsound;  bog^y.  Not  in  use. 
The  boggy  mears  and  queachy  fens  below.  Drayt. 
Goodwin's  queachy  saad.                          Drayton, 
Quean,  kw^ne.-  7i.  s.  [cpean,  Saxon;  a 
barren   cow;    hopcpen,   hi  the  laws  of 
Canute,    a    strumpet.]     A    worthless 
woman,  generally  a  strumpet. 

As  fit  as  the  nail  to  bis  hole,  or  as  a  scolding 
quean  to  a  wrangling  knave.  Shakspeare. 

This  well  they  understand  like  cunning  queans, 
And  hide  their  nastiness  behind  the  scenes.  Dryden. 
Such  is   that  sprinkling,   which  some  careless 
quean 
Flirts  on  you  from  her  mop.  Stoift. 

Que'asiness,  kwe'z6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
queasy.']  The  sickness  of  a  nauseated 
stomach. 
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QUE'ASY,  kw^'z^.  adj.    [Of  uncertain 

etymology. 
1.  Sick  with  nausea. 

He,  queasy  with  his  insolence,  already 
Will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him.      Shaksp. 
Whether  a  rotten  state  and  hope  of  gain; 
Or  to  disuse  me  from  the  queasy  pain 
Of  being  belov'd  and  loving, 
Out  push  me  first.  Donne. 

.    Fastidious;  squeamish. 

I,  with  your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Bene- 
dict, that,  in  despight  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  quea- 
sy stomach,  he  shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice. 

Shakspeare. 
The  humility  of  Gregory  the  great  would  not  ad- 
mit the  stile  of  bishop,  but  the  ambition  of  Boni- 
face made  no  scruple  thereof,  nor  have  queasy  re- 
solutions been  harboured  in  their  successors  ever 
since.  Brown. 

Men's  stomachs  are  generally  so  queasy  in  these 
cases,  that  it  is  not  safe  to  overload  them. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Without  question. 
Their  conscience  was  too  queasy  of  digestion. 

Dryden. 
3.  Causing  nauseousness, 

I  have  one  thing  of  a  queasy  question. 
Which  I  must  act.  Shakspeare. 

To  QuECK,  kw^k.  V.  n.  To  shrink;  to 
show  pain;  perhaps  to  complain.  Not 
in  use. 

The  lads  of  Sparta  were  accustomed  to  be  whip- 
ped  at  altars,  without  so  much  as  quecking.  Bacon. 

Quern,  kw^6n.«n.  *.  [cpen,  Sax.]  A  wo- 
man, a  wife,  the  wife  of  a  king. 

1.  The  wife  of  a  king. 
He  was  lapt 

In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother.  Shaksp. 

2.  A  woman  who  is  sovereign  of  a  king- 
dom. 

That  queen  Elizabeth  lived  sixtj-nine,  and  reign- 
ed forty-five  years,  means  no  more  than  that  the 
duration  of  her  existence  was  equal  to  sixty-nine, 


and  the  duration  of  her  government  to  forty-five  an 
nual  revolutions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

Have  I  a  queen 
Past  by  my  fellow  rulers  of  the  world.' 
Have  I  refus-d  ihtMr  blood  to  mix  with  yours, 
And  raise  new  kings  from  so  obscure  a  race.' 

'ri  Dryden 

To  QuKEx,   kwet^n.   v.   n.    To  play  the 
queen. 

A  three-pence  bow'd  would  hire  me 
Old  as  1  am,  to  queen  it.  '        g^^. 

Of  your  own  state  take  care:  this  dream  of  mine 
BeinK  now  awake,  I'll  queen  it  no  inch  farther  ' 
But  milk  my  ewes  and  weep .  shaksp. 

QuEEN-AM'LE,  kwe^n%-p|.  n.  s.  A  spe- 
cies of  apple. 

The  queen-apple  is  of  the  summer  kind,  and  a 
good  cyder  apple  mixed  with  others.        Mortimer: 

her  cheeks  with  kindly  claret  spread 
.'Aurora  like  new  out  of  bed,  ' 

Or  like  the  fresh  que<n- apple'' s  side 
Blushing  at  sight  of  Phoebus'  pride.'  Sidney, 

QuEE'NiNG,  kw^^n'mg.-"  n.  s.  An  apnie 
The  winter  qtieening  is  good  for  the  table. 

rvf.  Trn    1       ..  r-  Mortimer. 

QULER,  kw6dr.  adj.  [Of  this  wore  the 
origmal  is  not  known:  a  correspondent 
supposes  a  queer  man  to  be  one  who 
has  a  qucere  to  his  name  in  a  list.]  Odd; 
strange;  original;  particular. 

He  never  went  to  bed  till  two  in   the  rooming 

because  he  would  not  be  a  queer  fellow;  ami  was 

every  now  and  then  knocked  down  by  a  constable 

to  signalize  his  vivacity.  Spectator 

QuEE  RLY,  kw^6r'l^.  adv.  [from  queer.i 

Particularly;  oddly. 
QuEE'RNEss,kw66r'nSs.  n.  s.  [from  queer.i 

Oddness;  particularity. 
Que'est,  kwest.  n.  s.  [from  questus,  Lat. 
Skinner.]     A  ringdove;  a  kind  of  wild 
pigeon. 

To  QUELL,  kw^l.  v.  a.  [cpellan,  Sax.] 
To  crush;  to  subdue;  originally,  to  kill. 

What  avails 
Valour  or  strength,  though  matchless,  queWd  with 

pain. 
Which  all  subdues,  and  makes  remiss  the  hands 
Of  mightiest.'  jjfi^,„„ 

Compassion  queWd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space;  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess. 
„, .  Milton. 

This  quelVd  her  pride,  but  other  doubts  romain'd 
That  once  disdaining,  she  might  be  disdain'd.        ' 

XT    ■     .  ,.        -  Dryden. 

He  IS  the  guardian  of  the  publick  quiet,  appoint- 
ed to  restrain  violence,  to  quell  seditions  and  tu- 
mults, and  to  preserve  that  peace  which  preserves 
the  world.  ^Iterbury 

To  Quell,  kw^l.  v.  n.  To  die.    Spenser. 
Quell,  kwdl.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Mur- 
der. Not  in  use. 

What  cannot  we  put  upon 
His  spungy  followers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  9ue«.  Shakspeare. 

Que'ller.  kw^l'mr.98  „.  s.  [from  quell.'] 
One  that  crushes  or  subdues. 
Hail  son  of  the  most  high, 
QueWer  of  Satan,  on  thy  glorious  work 
Now  enter.  jv^^^^ 

QUE'LQUECHOSE,    kdk'sh6ze.    n.    s. 
[French]     A  trifle;  a  kickshaw. 
From  country  giass  to  comfitures  of  court, 
Or  city  qu^.lquechoses,  let  not  report 
My  mind  transport.  Donne. 

To    QuEMK,    kw^me.    -v.    n.    [cpeman, 
Saxon.]     To  please.     An  old  word. 

Skinner, 


To  QUENCH,  kwinsh.  v.  a. 
1.  To  ■j>ct'.u.i>;uish   fire. 

Since  stream,  air,  sand,  mloe  eyes  and  ears  con- 
spire, 
What  hope  to  queruA,  where  each  thing  blows  the 
fire?  Sidney. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  qiunch..  Hhaksp. 
A  liitle  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out, 
Which  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  qxunch. 

Shakspeare. 
The  fire  had  power  in  the  water,  forgetting  his 
own  virtue;  and  the  water  forgat  his  own  quetvching 
nature.  Wisdom- 

Milk  quencheth  wild-fire  better  than  water,  be- 
cause it  enteretli  better.  Bacon. 

Subdu'd  in  fire  Ibe  stubborn  metal  lies; 
One  draws  and  blows  reciprocating  air. 
Others  to  ([uench  the  hissing  mass  prepare.  Dryden. 

You  have  already  <juetic/i'ii  sedition's  brand, 
And  zeal,  which  burnt  it,  only  warms  the  land. 

Dryden. 
When  your  work  is  forged,  no  not  quench  it  in 
water  to  cool  it,  but  throw  it  down  upon  the  floor  or 
hearth  to  cool  of  itself;  for  the  quenching  of  it  in 
water  will  harden  it  Moxon. 

3.  To  still  any  passion  or  commotion;  to 
repress  any  motion  of  the  mind  good  or 

bad. 

But  if  all  aim  but  this  be  levelled  false, 
The  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 
Will  qiiench  the  wonder  of  her  infamy.  Slioksp. 
Beseech  God,  that  he  will  inflame  thy  heart  with 
this  heavenly  fire  of  devotion;  and  when  thou  hast 
obtained  it,  beware  that  thou  neither  qxunch  it  by 
any  wilful  sin,  or  let  it  go  out  again  for  want  of 
stirring  it  up  and  employing  it.  Duty  of  Man. 

3.  To  iilav  mirst. 

Every  draught  to  him,  that  has  qyunchtd  his  thirst, 
is  but  a  further  quenching  of  nature,  a  provision 
for  rheum  and  diseases,  a  drowning  of  the  spirits. 

South. 
<i.  To  destroy. 

When  death's  form  appears,  she  feareth  not 
An  utter  quenching  or  extinguishment; 

She  would  be  glad  to  meet  with  such  a  lot. 
That  so  she  might  all  future  ill  prevent.  Davies. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  it  warm,  being 
naturally  very  cold,  and  also  to  qmnch  and  dissi- 
pate the  force  of  any  stroke,  and  retund  the  edge  of 
any  weapon.  Ray. 

To  Quench,  kwdnsh.  -v.  n.    To  cool;  to 
gro.v  cool. 

Dost  thou  think,  in  time 
She  will  not  qiunch,  and  let  instructions  enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses?  Shakspeare. 

Que'nch.^^ble,    kuensh'a-bl.    adj.    [from 

guenchJ]     That  may  be  quenched. 
Quk'ncher,   kw^nsh'iir.s*    n.    s.    [from 
quench.'^  Extinguisher;  one  that  quench- 
es. 
Que'nchless,    kw^nsh'lis.    adj.     [from 
guenc/i.^     Unextinguishable. 

Come,  bloody  Clifford,  rough  Northumberland, 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage.     Skaksp. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
He  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire. 

Crashaw. 

Que'rele,  kwfe'rdl.  n,  s.  [(/uerela,  Lsnin; 

querelle,  French.]     A  complaint  to  a 

court. 
A  circumduction  obtains  not  in  causes  of  appeal, 

but  in  causes  of  first  instance  and  simple  querela 

only.  ^iyliffe. 

Qi-e'rent,  kw^'r^nt.  n.  s.  [querena,  Lat.] 

The  coini)laiuaMt;  tlie  plaintiff. 
QUKRIMO'XIOUS,    kw^r-r^-ino'n^-tis. 

adj.   \_qu''rcmotiia^  Latin.]     Querulous; 

romp!  niing. 
Querimo'niouslt,    kw6r-r6-m6'n^-fis-14. 
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adv.  [from  querimonious.']  Querulous- 
ly; with  complaint. 

To  thee,  dear  Thorn,  myself  addressing, 
Most  qiierimoniously  confessing.  Denham. 

Querimo'niousness,  kwer-r^-mo'ne-us- 
n^s.  n.  8,  [from  querimonious.^  Com- 
plaining temper. 
Que'rist,  kwl'rist.  n.  s.  [from  guaro, 
Latin.]  An  inquirer;  an  asker  of  ques- 
tions. 

1  shall  propose  some  considerations  to  my  gentle 
querist.  Spectator. 

The  juggling  sea  god,  when  by  chance  trepau'd 
By  some  instructed  ([uerist  sleeping  on  the  strand. 
Impatient  of  all  answers,  strait  became 
A  stealing  brook.  Svoift. 

Quern,  kw^rn.  n.  s.  [cpeofin,  Sax.]  A 
handmill. 

Skim  milk,  and  sometimes  labour  in  the  quern. 
And  bootless  make  the  breathless  huswife  chum. 

SUakspeare. 
Some  apple-colour'd  corn 
Ground  in  fair  querns,  and  some  did  spindles  turn. 

Chapnian. 
Que'rpo,  kwdr'po.  n.  s.  [corrupted  fiom 
cuerpo,  Spanish.]  A  dress  close  to  the 
body;  a  waistcoat. 

I  would  fain  see  him  walk  in  querpo,  like  a  cased 
rabit,  without  his  holy  fur  upon  his  back.  Dryden. 
Que'rky,  kw^r're,  for  equerry,  ii.  s. 
\_ecuyer,  French.]  A  groom  belonging 
to  a  prince,  or  one  conversant  in  the 
king's  stables,  and  having  the  charge  of 
his  horses;  also  the  stable  of  a  prince. 

Baiiey. 
Que'rulous,  kw^r'ru-lds.  adj.  [querulus, 
Latin.]   Mourning;  whining;  habitually 
complaining. 

Although  they  were  a  people  by  nature  hai"d- 
hearted,  quendoiu,  wrathful,  and  impatient  of  rest 
and  quietness,  yet  was  there  nothing  of  force  to 
work  the  subversion  of  their  state,  till  the  time  be- 
fore mentioned  was  expired.  Hooker. 
The  pressures  of  war  have  cowed  their  spirits,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  very  accent  of  their 
words,  which  they  prolate  in  a  whining  kind  of  que- 
nt/ous  tone,  as  if  sbll  complaining  and  crest-fallen. 

Hcwel. 
Though  you  give  no  countenance  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  queruWs,  yet  curb  the  insolence  of 
the  injurious.  Locke. 

Que'rulously,  kw^r'ru-lus-1^.  adv. 
[from  querulous.']  In  a  complaining 
manner. 

His  wounded  ears  complaints  eternal  fill, 
.\s  unoil'd  hinges,  quendously  shrill.  Young. 

Que'rulousness,   kw^r'ru-liis-n^s.    n.  s. 
[from  querulous.']     Habit  or  quality  of 
coniplaining  mournfully. 
Que'ry,  kw^'re.  n.  s.  [from  qjiere^  Lat.] 
A  question;  an  inquiry  to  be  resolved. 

I  shall  conclude,  with  proposing  only  some  que- 
ries., in  order  to  a  further  search  to  be  made  by 
others.  Xewton. 

This  shews  the  folly  of  this  quei-y,  that  might  al- 
ways be  demanded,  that  would  impiously  aud  ab- 
surdly attempt  to  tie  the  arm  of  omnipotence  from 
doing  any  thing  at  all,  because  it  can  never  do  its 
utmost.  Bentley. 

To  Que'ry,  kw^'ri.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  ask  questions. 

Three  Cambridge  sophs. 
Each  prompt  to  qiury,  answer,  and  debate.     Pope. 

Qi  EST,  kwfist.  n.  ^,  [^gueate,  Fr.] 
I.  Search;  act  of  seeking. 

None  but  such  as  this  bold  ape  unblest, 
Can  ever  thrive  in  that  unlucky  quest.        Spenser. 
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If  lusty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Where  should  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch- 

Shakspeare. 
Fair  silver  buskiu'd  nymphs, 
I  know  this  quest  of  yours  and  free  intent 
Was  all  m  honour  and  de^otIon  meant. 
To  the  great  mistress  of  your  princely  shrine.  Milton. 

An  aged  man  in  rural  weeds. 
Following,  as  seem'd,  the  quest  of  some  stray  ewe. 

MUun- 
One  for  all 
Myself  expose,  with  lonely  steps  to  tread 
Th'  ULSOiiuded  deep,  and  the  void  immense 
To  search  with  wand'riug  quest  a  place  foretold 
Should  be.  Jililton 

'Twould  be  not  strange,  should  we  find  Paiadise 
at  this  day,  where  Adani  left  it;  and  1  the  rather 
noie  this,  because  1  see  there  are  some  so  earnest 
in  qu^  of  it.  Waduurd. 

There's  not  an  African, 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numiuiau  deserts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow. 
But  better  practises  these  boasteu  virtues.  Mdison. 
We  see  them  active  and  vigilant  in  qut>t  of  de- 
light Sptclator. 

2.  [ior  inquest.']  An  eropaunell'd  jury. 

What's  my  ofleuce? 
Where  is  the  evidence,  that  doth  accuse  me? 
What  lawful  quest  have  given  theii'  verdict  up 
Unto  the  liowning  judge?  Sh^ikspeare. 

3.  Searcliers.      Collectively. 

You  have  been  hotly  cali'd  for 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found, 
The  senate  sent  above  three  several  quests 
To  search  you  out.  ISImkspeare. 

4.  inquiry;  examination. 

O  place  and  greatness!  millions  of  false  eyes 
Are  stuck  upon  Uiec;  volumes  of  report 
Run  with  these  fal^e  and  most  contranous  qiusts 
Upon  thy  doings.  Shaksptare. 

5.  Request;  desire;  solicitation. 

Gad  not  abroad  at  every  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion.  Herbert. 

To  Quest,  kwest.  v.  n.  \_queter,  French; 

from  tiie  noun]    To  go  in  search. 
Que'st.\nt,  kw^&'tant.  n.  s.   [fiom  quea- 
icTy  Fr.]    Seeker;  endeavourur  after. 

See,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it;  when 
The  bravest  questanl  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek 
That  fame  may  cry  you  loud.  Shaksp. 

QL'ESTiON,kwes'tshtin.*'6  „.  ^    [^ques- 
tion, Fr.  qutsstio,  Lat.] 

1.  Interrogatory;  any  thing  inquired. 

Because  be  that  kuoweth  least  is  fittest  to  ask 
questions,  it  is  more  reason  for  the  entertainment  of 
the  time,  that  ye  ask  me  questions,  than  that  I  ask 
you.  Bacon. 

2.  inquiry;  disquisition. 

It  is  to  be  put  to  qveslion,  whether  it  be  lawful 
for  christian  princes  to  make  an  invasive  war  sim- 
ply for  the  propagation  of  the  faith.  Bacon. 

3.  A  dispute;  a  subject  of  del)ate. 

There  arose  a  question  between  some  of  John's 
disciples  and  the  Jews  about  purifying.  John. 

4.  Affair  lo  be  examined. 

In  points  of  honour  to  be  try'd, 
Suppose  the  qiuslion  not  your  own.  Sici/t. 

How  easy  is  it  for  a  man  to  fill  a  book  wiUi  quo- 
tations, as  you  have  done,  thai  can  be  content  with 
any  thing,  however  foreign  to  the  question! 

Wateilund. 

5.  Doubt;  controversy;  dispute. 

This  is  not  my  writing, 
Though  I  confess  much  like  the  character: 
But  out  of  quisli'n  'tis  Maria's  hand.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  lime  for  him  to  shew  himself,  when  bis  very 
beiu'^  is  called  in  question,  and  lo  come  and  judge 
the«otld,  when  men  begin  lo  doubt  whether  he 
made  it.  Tillctson. 

The  doubt  of  their  being  native  impressions  on 
the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  moral  principles 


than  tlip  other;  not  that  it  brings  their  truth  at  all 
in  question.  Locke, 

Our  own  earth  would  be  banen  and  desolate, 
w  illiotit  the  benigii  influence  of  the  solar  rays,  which 
without  question  is  true  of  all  the  other  planets. 

Bentley. 
G.  Judicial  trial. 

Whosoever  be  found  guilty,  the  communion  book 
hath  deserved  least  to  be  called  ■:•  question  for  this 
fault  Hooker. 

7,  Exaniination  by  torture. 

Such  a  presumption  is  onlj  sufficient  to  put  the 

person  to  tbe  rack  er  queHion,  according  to  the  civil 

law,  and  not  bring  him  to  condcnmation.      Jlyliffe. 

S.  Stale  of  being  ihe  subject  of  present 

inquiry. 

it  wc  being  dcfeivdants  do  answer,  that  the  cere- 
monies in  queUion  are  godly,  comely,  decent,  pro- 
litable  for  the  cliurch,  their  reply  is  childish  and 
unorderly  to  say,  that  we  demand  the  thing  in  ques- 
tion, and  shew  the  poverty  of  our  cause,  the  good- 
ness whereof  we  are  fain  to  beg  that  our  adversa- 
ries would  grant.  Hooker. 

If  ii  would  purchase  six  shillings  and  three-pence 
weighty-money,  he  had  proved  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, Locke. 

Nor  are  these  assertions  that  dropped  from  their 
pens  by  chance,  but  delivered  by  tliem  in  places 
where  they  profess  to  state  the  points  in  question. 

Jltltrhurxj. 
9.  Endeavour;  act  of  scekint^.  Not  in  use. 

As  it  more  concerns  the  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  n.ay  he  with  more  fncile  question  bear  it; 
For  that  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace, 
But  altogether  lacks  the  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in.  Shaksp. 

To  Que'stion,  kw^s'tshin.  v.   n.  [from 

the  noun.] 

1.  To  inquire. 

Suddenly  out  of  this  delightful  dream 
The  man  awoke,  and  would  have  quesliond.  more; 
But  he  would  not  endure  the  woful  theme.  Spenser. 

He  that  questloneth  much  shall  learn  much,  and 
content  much;  but  especially  if  he  apply  his  ques- 
tions to  the  skill  of  the  persons  whom  he  asketh. 

Bacon. 

Unreasonable  subtilty  will  still  seem  to  be  rea- 
soning; and  at  least  will  question,  when  it  cannot 
answer.  Holiday. 

2.  To  debate  by  interrogatories. 

I  pray  you  think  you  question  with  a  Jew; 
You  may  as  well  use  question  with  a  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  made  tbe  ewe  bleat  for  the  Iamb. 

Sliakspeare. 

To  Que'stion,  kw^s'tsbtin.  -v.  a.  [gues- 
iionner,  Fv.~\ 

1.  To  examine  one  by  questions. 

(iuestion  your  royal   thoughts,  make  the  case 
yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  so  much  prophan'd, 
And  then  imagine  nic  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son.      Shaksp. 

But  hark  you,  Kate, 
I  must  not  have  you  henceforth  question  me. 
Whither  I  go.  Shaksp. 

This  construction  is  not  so  undubitably  to  be  re- 
ceived as  not  at  all  to  be  questioned.  Broicn. 

2.  To  doubt;  to  be  uncertain  of. 

0  impotent  estate  of  human  life! 
Where  fleeting  joy  does  lasting  doubt  inspire. 
And  most  we  question  what  we  most  desire.  Prior. 

3.  To  have  no  conridence  in;  to  mention 
as  not  to  be  trusted. 

Be  a  desisn  never  so  artificially  laid,  if  it  chan- 
( PS  to  be  defeated  by  some  cross  accident,  the  man 
is  then  run  down,  his  counsels  derided,  his  prudence 
questioned,  and  his  person  despised.  South. 

Que'stioxabi.e,     kw^s'tshi^n-a-bl.      adj. 
i  from  cjurstionT] 
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1.  Doubtful;  disputable. 

Your  accustonied  clemency  will  take  in  good 
worth,  the  ofltr  of  these  my  simple  labours,  bestow- 
ed for  the  necessar}-  justification  of  laws  heretofore 
made  questionable,  because  not  perfectly  understood. 

Hooker. 

That  persons  drowned  float,  the  ninth  day  when 
their  gall  breakefh,  is  a  9ucs/iona6i«>  detei-mination, 
both  in  the  time  and  cause.  Broxnx. 

It  is  qxiestionubie,  whether  the  use  of  steel  springs 
was  known  in  tiio>-e  ancient  times  Wilkins. 

It  is  questionable,  whether  Galen  ever  saw  the 
dissection  of  a  human  body.  Baker. 

2.  Suspicious;  liable  to  suspicion;  liable 
to  question. 

Be  thy  advent  wicked  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.  Shaksp. 

Que'stionary,  kw^s'tshiin-a-r^.  adj. 
[from  guesiion.^  Inquiring;  asking  ques- 
tions. 

I  grow  laconick  even  beyond  laconicism;  for 
sometimes  I  retf.rn  only  yes  or  no  to  quetlionary 
epistles  of  half  a  yard  long.  Pope  to  Sicift. 

QuE'sTiONABLENEss,kw^s'tshin-a.-bl-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  guf^stion.'^  The  quality  of 
being  questionable. 

Que'stioner,  kw^s'ishin-dr.  n.  s.  [from 
gucstion.']     An  inquirer. 

Que'stionless,  k  w^s-tshijn-l^s.  arfi'.  [from 
gucation.'^  Certainly;  without  doubt; 
doubtless. 

QiMstionless  hence  it  comes  that  many  were  mis- 
taken. Raleigh. 
Qiteslionless  duty  moves  not  so  much  upon  com- 
mand as  promise;  now  that  which  proposes  the 
greatest  and  most  suitable  rewards  to  obedience, 
and  the  greatest  punishments  to  disobedience,  doubW 
less  is  the  most  likely  to  inforce  the  one  and  prevent 
the  other.  South. 

Que'stman,  kvv^st'man.^^  } 

Que'stmonger,  kw^st'mCing-gfir.  ^ 

'[guest,    man,  and  7nonger.'^     Starter  of 
lawsuits  or  prosecutions. 

Their  principal  working  was  upon  penal  laws, 
wherein  they  spared  none,  great  nor  small,  but 
raked  over  all  new  and  old  statutes,  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  questmongers,  and  leading  ju- 
rors at  their  command.  Bacon. 
Que'stkist,  kw^s'trist.  n,  s.  [from  guest.^ 
Seeker;  pursuer. 

Six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  the  gate, 
Are  gone  with  him  toward  Dover.  Shaksp. 

Que'stuary,  kwds'tshu-a-r^.  adj.  [from 
guastus,  Latin.]   Studious  of  profit. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  of  minerals  conceive  the 
stone  of  this  name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion,  not 
to  be  found  in  animals.  Brown. 

Quid,  kwib.  n.  s,  A  sarcasm;  a  bitter 
taunt.  yUnsivorth.  The  same  perhaps 
with  guifi. 
QUFBBLE,  kwib'bl.  n.  s.  [from  guidli- 
bet^  Latin.]  A  slight  cavil;  a  low  con- 
ceit depending  on  the  sound  of  words; 
a  pun. 

This  may  be  of  great  use  to  immortaJize  puns  and 
quibbles,  and  to  lest  posterity  see  their  forefathers 
were  blockheads.  Addison. 

Quirks  or  quibbles  have  no  place  in  the  search  af- 
ter truth.  Watts. 
Having  once  fully  answered  your  qiiibble,  you 
will  not,  I  hope,  expect  that  I  should  do  it  again 
and  again.                                                 Waterland. 

To  Qui'Bni.E,  kwib'bl.*"*  v.  n.  [from  the 
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noun.]     To  pun;  to  play  on  the   sound 
of  words. 

The  first  service  %vas  neats  tongue  sliced,  which 

the  philosopbt'  s  look  occasion  to  discourse  and  qidh- 

bU  upon  in  a  s;iave  formal  way.  L^Estrange. 

Qui'bulek,  kwib'bl-ur.'-*"  n.  s.  [fioin  guid- 

ble.'j     A  punster. 
QUICK,  k.wjk.  adj.  [epic,  Saxon.] 
i.  Living;  not  dead. 

They  swallowed  us  up  quick,  when  their  wrath 
was  kindled  against  us.  Psalms. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.  Leviticus. 

The  quick  and  the  dead.  Common  Prayer. 

As  the  sun  makes;  here  noon,  there  day,  there 
night, 
Melts  wax,  drys  clay,  makes  flow'rs,  some  quick 
some  dead.  Davies. 

Thence  shall  come, 
When  this  world's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe. 
With  glory  and  pow'r  to  judge  both  quick  and  dead. 

Millon. 
2.  Swift;  nimble;  done  with  celerity. 

Prayers  whereunto  devout  minds  have  added  a 
piercing  kind  of  brevity,  thereby  the  better  to  ex- 
press that  quick  and  speedy  expedition,  wherewitk 
anient  afieclions,  the  wings  of  prayer,  are  delighted 
to  present  our  suits  in  heaven.  Hooker. 

3    S.^eody;  free  from  delay. 

Oft  he  to  her  his  charge  of  quick  rchirn 
Repeated.  Milton. 

4.  Active;  spritely,  ready. 

A  man  of  great  sagacity  in  biisiness,  and  he  pre- 
served so  great  a  vigour  of  mind  even  to  his  death, 
when  near  eighty,  that  some,  who  had  known  him 
in  his  younger  years,  did  believe  him  to  have  much 
quicktr  parts  in  his  age  than  before.  Clarendon. 
A  man  must  have  passed  his  noviciate  in  sinning, 
before  he  comes  to  this,  be  he  never  so  qukk  a  pro- 
ficient. South. 
The  animal,  which  is  first  produced  of  an  egg,  is 
a  blind  and  dull  worm ;  but  that  which  hath  its  re- 
surrection thence,  is  a  quick  eyed,  volatile  and 
sprightly  fly.  Grew. 

Quick,  kwik.  adv.  Nimbly;  speedily  rea- 
dily. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick  answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weazle.  Shaksp. 

This  shall  your  understanding  clear. 
Those  things  from  me  that  you  shall  hear, 
Conceiving  much  the  quicker.  Drayton. 

They  gave  those  complex  ideas,  that  the  things 
they  were  continually  to  give  and  receive  informa- 
tion about,  might  be  the  easier  and  quicker  under- 
stood. Locke. 

This  is  done  with  little  notice,  if  we  consider  how 
very  quick  the  actions  of  the  mind  are  performed, 
requiring  not  time,  but  many  of  them  crowded  into 
an  instant.  Locke. 

QUICK,  kwik.  n.  s. 

1.  A  live  animal.  Not  in  use. 

Peeping  close  into  the  thick. 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick, 

Whose  shape  appeared  not; 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 

And  manful  thereat  shot.  Sptnier. 

2.  The  living  flesh;  sensible  parts. 

If  Stanley  held,  that  a  son  of  king  Edward  had 
still  the  better  right,  it  was  to  teach  all  England  to 
say  as  much;  and  therefore  that  speech  touched  the 
quick.  Bacon. 

Seiz'd  with  sudden  smart, 
Stung  to  the  quick,  he  felt  it  at  his  heart.  Dryden. 

The  thought  of  this  disgraceful  composition  so 
touches  me  to  the  quick,  that  I  cannot  sleep. 

Jirbuthnot. 

Scarifying  gangrenes,  by  several  incisions  down 
to  the  quick,  is  almost  universal,  and  with  reason, 
since  it  not  only  discharges  a  pernicious  ichor,  but 
makes  way  for  topical  applications.  Sharp. 
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3.  Living  plants. 

For  inclosing  of  land,  the  most  usaal  way  is  with 
a  ditcb  and  bank  set  with  quick.  Mortinur. 

Qui'cKBKAM,  or  quickentrecj  kwik'bime. 
n.  8.  [ornus.]] 

^uickbtam,  or  wild  sorb,  by  some  called  the  Irish 
ash,  is  a  species  of  wild  ash,  preceded  by  blossoms 
of  an  agreeable  scent.  .Mortimer. 

To  QUrCKtN,  kwik'k'n.>'>3  v.  a.  [cpic- 
can,  Sax."! 

1 .  To  make  alive. 

All  thej  that  go  down  into  the  dust,  shall  kneel 
before  him;  and  no  man  hath  quickened  his  own 
soul.  Psalms. 

This  mj  mean  task  would  be 
As  heavy  to  me,  as  'tis  odious;  but 
The  misuess  which  1  ser>e,  quickens  what's  dead, 
Auu  makes  my  labours  pleasures.  Shaksp. 

Fair  soul,  since  to  the  fairest  body  join 'J 
You  give  such  lirely  life,  such  quick''ning  pow'r, 
And  influence  of  such  celesual  kind, 
As  keeps  it  still  in  youth's  immortal  flow'r.  Davies. 

He  tbro»vs 
His  influence  round,  aud  kindles  as  be  goes; 
Hence  flocks  and  herds,  and  men,  and  beasts  and 

fowls 
With  breath  are  quickened  and  attract  their  souls. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  hasten;  to  accelerate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to 
^ake  a  dog  ^o  slower  than  to  make  him  stand  still. 

Bacon 

Others  were  appointed  to  consider  of  penal  laws 
and  proclamations  in  force,  and  to  quicken  the  exe- 
cution of  the  most  principal.  Hayuard. 

Though  any  commodity  should  shift  hands  never 
so  fast,  yet,  if  they  did  not  cease  to  be  any  longer 
tralhck,  this  would  not  at  all  make  or  quicken  their 
vent.  Locke. 

3.  I'o  sharpen;  to  actuate;  to  excite. 

Though  my  senses  were  astonished,  my  mind 
forced  them  to  quicken  themselves;  because  1  had 
learnt  of  him,  how  little  favour  he  is  wont  to  shew 
in  any  matter  of  advantage.  Sidney- 

It  was  like  a  fruitful  garden  without  an  heilge, 
that  quickens  the  appetite  to  enjoy  so  temptiug  a 
prize.  South. 

They  endeavour  by  brandy  to  quicken  their  taste 
already  extinguished.  Taller. 

Au  argument  of  great  force  to  quicken  them  in 
the  improvement  of  tliose  advantages  to  which  the 
mercy  of  God  bad  called  them  by  the  gospel. 

Rogers. 

The  desire  of  fame  hath  been  no  inconsiderable 

motive  to  quicken  you  in  the  piu-suit  of  those  actions 

which  will  best  deserve  it.  Swift. 

To  Qui'cKEx,  kwik'k'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become  alive:  as,  a  ivoman  quickens 
vjUh  child. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
Wiih  robbers  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  >honld  not  ruffle  thus.  Shaksp. 

They  rub  out  of  it  a  red  dust,  that  converteth  al- 
ter a  while  into  worms,  which  they  kill  with  wine 
when  they  begin  to  quicken.  Sandys. 

The  heart  is  the  first  part  that  quickens,  and  Uie 
last  that  dies.  Ray. 

2.  To  move  with  activity. 

Sees  by  degrees  a  purer  blush  arise, 
And  keener  lightning?  quicken  in  her  eyes.     Pope. 
Qui  oklxkk,    kwik'k'n-ur.    n.    «.    [from 
guickcn.j 

1.  One  who  makes  alive. 

2.  That  which  accelerates;  that  which  ac- 
tuates. 

Love  and  enmity,  aversation  and  fear,  are  nota- 
ble whetters  aiiu  ^w.ckeueis  of  iLe  s;  if  it  oi"  lilV  lu 
all  animals.  .More. 

Qli'ckgrass,  kwik'gras.  «.  a.  [ya/CA-  autl  j 
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glass;  gramen  caninum,  Latin.]     Dog 
grass. 

Qui'cKLiME,  kwik'lime.  n.  s.  [^ca/x  vha, 
Lat.  qtuck  and  lime.j  Lime  unquenchcd. 
After  burning  the  stone,  when  lime  is  in  its  per- 
fect and  unaltered  state,  it  is  called  quicklime.  Hiil. 
Qvi'cKLY,    kwik'16.    adv.    [from   quick.] 
Soon;  speedily;  without  delay. 
Thou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue:  thy  story  quickly. 

Shakspeare . 
Pleasure  dwells  no  longer  upon  the  appetite  than 
the  necessities  of  nature,  which  are  quickly  aud  ea- 
sily provided  for;  aud  then  all  that  follows  is  an  op- 
pression. SotUh. 
Quickness,  kwik'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  quick.] 

1.  Speed;  velocity;  celerity. 

What  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it;  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinaiy  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  gieat  strength  that  is  re- 
quired unto  it.  U'ilkins. 

Joy,  like  a  ray  of  the  sun,  reflects  with  a  greater 
ardour  and  quickness,  when  it  rebounds  upon  a  man 
from  the  breast  of  his  friend.  South. 

2.  Activity;  biiskiiess. 

The  best  choice  is  of  an  old  physician  and  a 
young  lawyer;  because,  where  errors  are  fatal,  abi- 
lity of  judgment  and  moderation  are  required;  but 
where  advantages  may  be  wrought  upon,  diligence 
and  quu;^JU&sof  wit  WoUon. 

The  quickness  of  the  imagination  is  seen  in  the 
inveiition,  the  fertility  in  the  fancy,  and  the  accu- 
racy in  the  expression.  Dryden. 

3.  Keen  sensibility. 

Would  not  quickness  of  sensation  be  an  inconve- 
nience to  au  animal,  that  must  lie  stiil.'         Locke. 

4.  Sharpness;  pungency. 

Thy  gen'rous  fruits,  though  gather'd  ere  theii- 
prime. 
Still  shew'd  a  quickiuss;  and  maturing  time 
But  mellows  what  we  write  to  the  dull  sweets  of 
rhime.  Dryden. 

Ginger  renders  it  brisk,  and  corrects  its  windi- 
ness,  aud  juice  of  corinths  whereof  a  few  drops  tinge 
and  add  a  pleasant  quickness.  Mortimer. 

Qui  cksvxd,  kwik'sand.  n.  a.  [_quick  and 
sand.j  Moving  sand;  unsolid  ground. 

What  is  Edward,  but  a  ruthless  sear 

What  Clarence,  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit.'  Shaksp. 

Lndti"gii"ding  the   ship,   and   fearing   lest    tbey 

should  fall  into  the  quickaands,  they  strake  sail,  and 

so  were  driven.  ,icls. 

But  when  the  vessel  is  on  quicksands  cast, 
The  flowing  tide  does  more  the  sinking  haste. 

Dryden. 
Trajan,  by  the  adoption  of  Nerva,  stems  the  tide 
to  her  relief,  and  like  another  Neptune  shoves  her 
oti'  the  quicksands.  Mdison. 

I  have  marked  out  several  of  the  shoals  and  qiiick- 
sands  of  life,  in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  run- 
ning upon  them.  Addison. 
To  Quickset,  kwlk'sdt.  t.  a.  [^qukk  and 
sec]  To  plant  with  living  plants. 

In  making  or  meuding,  as  needeth  thy  ditch. 
Get  set  to  qu.ckset  it,  learn  cunningly  which. 

TiLsser. 

A  man  may  ditch  and  quickset  three  poles  a  day, 

where  the  ditcii  is  three  foot  wide  and  two  foot  deep 

J^ortimer. 
Qui'cKiET,  kwik's^t.  n.  s.  ^quick  and  set.] 
Living-  plant  set  to  grow. 
The  baiful  pastures  fenc'd,  and  most  with  quick- 
set mound.  Drayton. 
Plant  quicksets  and  transplant  fruit  trees  towards 
the  decrease.  Evth^n. 
Nioc  in  ten  of  the  quickset  hedges  are  ruin'd  fur 
want  of  skill.  Stci/<. 
QuicKai  tiHTED,  kwik-si't^u.  adj.  [^quick 
a.ivl  A/^/u.]    Having  a  sharp  aiglit. 

Nobody  will  deem  the  quicksigUed  amongst  them 
to  hdve  very  enlarged  views  in  ciuiciks.        Locke. 

3m 


No  article  of  religion  hath  credibility  enough  for 

them;  and  yet  these  -ame  cautious  ^nt  (,itick lighted 

gentlemen  can  s»iu:uw  down  this  sottish  •pinion 

about  precipieij.  ai-ms.  benlley. 

QuiCKal'GHTEDNESS,  kwik-si'tW-DCS.  «.  «. 

[ttom     quickiighctd.]      Sharpness    of 
sight. 

The  ignorance  that  is  in  ns  no  more  hinder?  the 
knowledge  that  is  in  Oihers,  than  the  blindness  oi  a 
mole  is  an  aiguaieut  airainst  the  quicksfghledness  of 
an  eagle.  "  Locke. 

Quicksi'lver,  kwik'sil-viir.ss  n.  g.  [quick 
and  silver;  argentum  vivum,  Lat.j 

Q,uu:kdlver,  called  mercurj  by  the  chymists,  is 
a  natmally  fluid  minei-al,  and  the  heaviest  of  all 
known  bodies  next  to  gold,  and  is  the  more  heavy 
aud  fluid,  as  it  is  uore  pure;  it  i;  wholly  volatile  in 
the  fire,  and  may  be  driven  up  iu  vapour  by  a  de- 
gree of  heat  very  iiiile  gi eater  than  I'nat  of  boiling 
water;  it  is  the  least  ttnaLi^u?  ol  all  bodies,  and 
every  smaller  drop  may  be  again  divide  j  by  the 
lightest  touch  into  a  multitude  of  others.  Thf  spe- 
citick  gravity  of  pure  mercury  is  to  water  as  14020 
to  1000,  and  as  it  is  the  heaviest  of  all  fluids,  it  is 
also  the  coldest,  and  when  heated  the  iiot'.est;  the 
ancients  ail  esteemed  quicksUcer  a  poison,  nor  was 
it  brought  into  internal  use  till  about  two  hundred 
aud  twenty  years  ago,  which  was  fii-st  occasiontu  by 
the  shepherds,  who  ventured  to  give  it  their  sheep 
to  kill  worms,  and  as  they  received  no  hurt  by  it, 
it  was  soon  concluded,  that  men  might  take  it  safe- 
ly: in  time,  the  diggers  in  the  miites,  when  'hey 
found  it  crude,  swallowed  it  in  vast  quantitie-^,  in 
order  to  sell  it  privately,  when  tbey  had  voiJed  it 
by  stool:  but  the  minei-s  seldom  follow  their  otcu- 
palion  above  three  or  four  years,  and  the  artificers, 
who  have  much  dealing  in  it,  are  generally  seized 
with  paraly lick  disordei-s.  hill. 

Cinnabar  malteih  a  beautiful  purple  like  unto  a 
red  rose;  the  best  was  wont  to  be  made  in  Libia  of 
brimstone  and  quicksilver  burnt.  Peacham. 

Pleasures  are  few;  and  fewer  we  enjoy; 
Pleasure,  like  quicksilver,  is  bright  aud  coy; 
We  strive  to  grasp  it  with  our  utmost  skill. 
Still  it  eludes  us,  aud  it  glitters  still: 
If  seiz'd  at  last,  compute  your  mighty  gains, 
What  is  it,  but  rank  poison  in  your  veins?   Fouti^. 
Quicksi'lvered,  kwik'sil-vOr'd.3'''*    adj. 
[from  quicksilver.]  Overlaid  with  quick- 
silver. 

Mttal  is  more  difBcuIt  to  polish  than  glass,  and 
is  afterwards  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by  tarnishing, 
and  reflects  not  so  much  light  as  glass  qaicksiivtrtd 
over  does:  1  would  propound  to  use  instead  of  the 
metal  a  glass  ground  concave  ou  the  foreside,  and 
as  much  convex  on  the  backside,  and  quuksilvcitd 
over  on  the  convex  side.  Attcton. 

QUI  D.dM.  kwi  dam.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Some- 
botiy.   Not  used. 

For  envy  of  so  many  worthy  quidams,  which  catch 
at  the  garland  which  to  you  aloue  is  due,  you  will 
be  persuaded  to  pluck  out  of  the  hateful  iiarkness 
those  so  many  excellent  poems  of  yours,  which  lie 
hid,  and  bnng  them  forth  to  eternal  ligbt  i'penser. 
Qui'ddaxy,  kwiu Via-iie.  ;/.  s.  '^cyd^nium^ 
cydaniatum.1  Latin;  quidd'n,  Gernia'i,  a 
quince.]  Marmalaac;  contection  ot  quin- 
ces made  with  sugar. 
Qui'ddit,  kwici  dit.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
quidlibcty  Lat.  or  fiom  qut  di^,  i  : . j  A 
subtilty;  an  equivocation.    .\  U>\\  woid. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer.-  where 
be  his  quiddets  uow r  his  quillets.'  his  cases?  and  his 
tricks?  6/iaAsp. 

!Qui'ddity,  kwid'6-t^.  n.  s.  [^quidditasy  low 
j     Litin.J 

I.  E-s.  nee;  that  which  is  a  proper  answer 
j     to  the  question,  quid  csi?  a  scholastick 
'      term 
I        He  could  reduce  all  things  to  acts, 


QUI 

Aud  knew  (heir  natures  and  abstracts, 
Where  entity  and  quiddity 

The  ghosts  of  defunct  bodies  fly.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  tiifliiig  nicely;  a  cavil;  a  captious 
question.  Not  used. 

Misnonier  in  our  laws,  and  other  quiddities,  I 
leave  to  the  professors  of  law.  Camden. 

Quie'scence,  k\vi-es's6nse.^*°  w.s.  [irom 
quiesco,  Lat.]   Rest;  repose. 

Whether  the  earth  move  or  rest,  I  undertake  not 
to  determine:  my  work  is  to  prove,  that  the  com- 
mon inducement  to  the  belief  of  its  qaiescence,  the 
testimony  of  sense,  is  weak  and  frivolous.  GlanviUe. 

Quie'scent,  kwi-6s's^nt.  adj  \_quiescens, 
Lat.j  Resting;  not  being  in  motion;  not 
movent;  lying  at  repose. 

Though  the  earth  move,  its  mofionmust  needs  be 
as  insensible  as  if  it  were  ^uifsceiit.  GlanviUe. 

The  right  side,  from  whence  ihe  motion  of  the 
body  beginneth,  is  the  active  or  moving  side;  but 
the  sinister  is  the  weaker  or  more  quiesctnl  side. 

Brown. 

Sight  takes  in  at  a  greater  distance  and  more  va- 
riety at  once,  comprehending  also  quiescent  objects, 
which  hearing  does  not.  Holder. 

If  ii  be  in  some  part  movent,  and  in  some  part 
quiescent,  it  must  needs  be  a  curve  line,  and  so  no 
radius.  Grew. 

Piession  or  motion  cannot  be  propagated  in  a 
fluid  in  right  lines  beyond  an  obstacle  which  stops 
part  of  the  motion,  but  will  bend  and  spread  every 
way  into  the  quiescent  medium,  which  lies  beyond 
the  obstacle.  J^ewton. 

QUrET,  kwi'dt.99  adj.  [ywie^,  Fr.  guie- 

tun,  Lat.J 
).  Still;  tree  from  disturbance. 

Breaking  off  the  end  for  want  of  breath, 
And  sliding  soft,  as  down  to  sleep  her  laid, 

She  ended  all  her  woe  in  quiet  death.     Spenser, 
This  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  is  best;  sweeter  to  you, 
That  have  a  sharper  known.  Shaksp. 

Justly  thou  abhorr'st 
That  sun,  who  on  the  quiet  state  of  man 
Such  trouble  brought.  Milton. 

2.  Peaceable;  not  turbulent;  not  offensive; 
mild. 

Let  it  be  in  the  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet 
spirit.  1  Peter. 

3.  Still;  not  in  motion. 

They  laid  wait  for  him,  and  were  quiet  all  the 
night.  Judges. 

4.  Smooth;  not  ruffled. 

Happy  is  your  grace. 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Hhaksp. 

Qui'et,  kwi'et.  n.  s.  \^guies,  Lat.])  Ri:st; 
repose;  tranquillity;  freedom  from  dis- 
turbance; peace;  security;  stillness. 

Tbey  came  into  Laisb  unto  a  people  that  were  at 
quiet  and  secui'C.  Judges. 

The  land 
A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  aud  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden. 

There  fix'd  their  arms,  and  there  renew'd  their 
name. 
And  there  in  quUt  rules.  Dryden. 

Indulgent  qttiet,  pow'r  serene, 
Mother  of  peace  and  joy  and  love.  Hughes 

To  Qui'et,  kwi'et.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  calm;  to  lull;  to  pacify;  to  put  to 

rest. 

The  lowest  degree  of  faith,  that  can  quiet  the 
soul  of  man,  is  a  firm  conviction  that  God  is  placa- 
ble. Forbes. 
-2.  To  still. 

Putting  together  the  ideas  of  moving  or  quieting 
corporeal  motion  joined  to  substance,  we  have  the 
idea  of  an  immaterial  spirit,  Locke. 


QUI 

Qui'eter,  kwi'^t-tfir.  n.  s.  [from  guiet.^ 

The  person  or  thing  that  quiets, 
Qdi'etism,  kwi'^t-izm.  n.  s.  [from  quiet.'] 
What  is  called  by  the  poets  apathy  ordispassion, 
by  the  scepticks  indisturb.ance,  by  the  Molinists 
quietism,  by  common  men  peace  of  conscience, 
seems  all  to  mean  but  great  tranquillity  of  mind. 

Temple. 
Qui'etly,  k\vi'et-16.  adv.  [from  guiet.] 

1.  Calmly;  without  violent  emotion. 

Let  no  man  for  his  own  poverty  become  more 
oppressing  in  his  bargain,  but  quietly,  modestly,  and 
patiently  recommend  bis  estate  to  God,  and  leave 
the  success  to  him.  Taylor. 

2.  Peaceably;  without  offence. 

Although  the  rebels  had  behaved  themselves 
quietly  and  modestly  by  the  way  as  they  went;  yet 
they  doubted  that  would  but  make  them  more  hun- 
gry to  fall  upon  the  spoil  in  the  end.  Bacon. 

3.  At  rest;  without  aiiitatioii. 
Qui'etness,  kwi'^l-n^s.  n.s.  [from  quiet.^ 

1.  Coolness  of  temper. 

This  cruel  quietness  neither  returning  to  mislike 
nor  proceeding  to  favour;  gracious,  but  gracious 
still  after  one  manner.  Sidney. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction 
sake,  turneth  into  auger  and  choler  in  them;  they 
grow  altogether  out  of  quietness  with  it;  they  answer 
fumingly.  Hooker. 

2.  Peace;  tranquillity. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood. 
And  'stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side.  Shaksp. 

What  miseries  have  both  nations  avoided,  and 
what  quietness  and  security  attained  by  their  peace- 
able union.'  Hayward. 

3.  Stillness;  calmness. 

If  we  compare  the  quietness  and  chastity  of  the 
Bolognese  pencil  to  the  bustle  and  tumult  that  fills 
every  part  of  a  Venetian  picture,  without  the  least 
attempt  to  interest  the  passions,  their  boasted  art 
will  appear  a  mere  struggle  without  effect. 

Reynolds. 
Qui'etsome,     kwi'^t-sfim.     adj.     [from 
quiet.']    Calm;  still;  undisturbed.    Not 
in  use. 

Let  the  night  be  calm  and  quietsome. 
Without  tempestuous  storms  or  sad  affray.  Spenser. 
Qui'etude,  kwi'6-tude.  7i.  s.    \_quiefude, 
Fr.  from  quiet.]     Rest;  repose;  tran- 
quillity.  Not  in  common  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour,  the  proper  allay  of  fervent  blood,  will  flow 
a  future  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  affections. 
^  Wotton. 

Quill,  kwil.  n.  s. 

1.  The   hard  and   strong  feather  of  the 
wing,  of  which  pens  are  made. 

With  her  nimble  quills  his  soul  doth  seem  to 
hover, 
And  eye  the  very  pitch  that  lusty  bird  did  cover. 

Drayton. 

Birds  have  three  other  hard  substances  proper  to 

them;  the  bill,  which  is  of  a  like  matter  with  the 

teeth,  the  shell  of  the  egg,  and  their  qui//s.  Bacon. 

2.  Tht  instrument  of  writing. 

I  will  only  touch  the  duke's  own  deportment  in 
that  island,  the  proper  subject  of  my  quiW.  Wotton. 

Those  lives  they  faii'd  to  rescue  by  iheir  skill, 
Their  muse  would  make  immortal  with  her  quill. 

Carlli. 

From  him  whose  qwi{(s  stand  quiver'd  at  his  ear, 
To  him  that  notches  sticks  at  Westminster.    Pope. 

3.  Prick  or  dart  of  a  porcupine. 

Near  these  was  the  black  prince  of  Monomotapa, 

by  whose  side  was  seen  the  quii^darting  porcupine 

Jirhuihnot  and  Pope. 

i.  Reed   on  which  weavers  wind  their 
threads. 

The  presumptuous  damsel  rashly  dai''d 
The  goddess'  self  to  ciiallenge  to  the  field, 
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And  to  compare  with  her  in  curious  skill, 
Of  works  with  loom,  with  needle,  and  with  quill. 

Spe7iser. 
The  instrument  with  which  musicians 
strike  ilitir  strings. 

His  flying  fingers  and  harmonious  quill 

Strike  sev'n  distinguish 'd  notes,  and  sev'u  at  once 

they  fill.  Dryden. 

Qui'llet,  kwil'lit.s9  n.  s.  [guidlibet,  Lat.] 

Subtiliy;  liicety;  fraudulent  distinction; 

petty  cant. 

Why  may  not  that  be  the  skull  of  a  lawyer'  where 

U-kks'?'*"'"'^^''  """'■  **"  ''"'"*'*'^  **''  '*'^''  """"^  ^'^ 
A  great  soul  weighs  iu  the  scale  of  reason,'' whSt 
It  IS  to  judge  of,  rather  than  dwell  with  too  scrupu- 
lous a  diligence  upon  little  quittete  and  niceties. 

Ply  her  with  love  letters  and  billets,  ^' 

And  bait  them  well  for  quirks  and  qitittets. 
r\  10.  r-  Hudihras, 

Quilt,  kwilt.  n.  s.  [couette,  Fr.  kukht, 
Dutch;  culcita,  cutcilra,  Lat.]  A  cover 
made  by  stitciinig  one  cloth  over  ano- 
ther with  some  soft  substance  between 
them. 

Qwitts  of  roses  and  spices  are  nothing  so  helpful, 
as  to  take  a  cake  of  new  bread,  and  bedew  it  with^ 
a  little  sack  ^^,^„, 

In  both  tables,  the  beds  were  covered  with  mag- 
nificent quills  amongst  Uie  richer  sort.    Jlrbuthnot. 

She  on  the  quilt  sinks  with  becoming  woe, 
V\  rapt  in  a  gown,  for  sickness  and  for  show.  Pope. 
/o   Quilt,  kwilt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1  o  stjtch  one  cloth  upon  another  with 
someming  sott  between  them. 

The  sharp  steel  arriving  forcibly 
On  his  horse  neck  before  the  quilled  fell. 
Then  from  the  head  the  body  sundied  quite. 

Spenser. 

A  bag  quilled  with  bran  is  very  good,  but  it  drieth 

too  much.  jjacon. 

Entellus  for  the  strife  prepares, 
Strip'd  of  bis  quilted  coat,  his  body  bares, 
Compos'd  of  mighty  bone.  Dryden. 

A  chair  was  ready. 
So  quilted,  that  he  lay  at  ease  reclin'd.       Dryden. 
May'nt  1  quitt  my  rope.'  it  galls  my  neck. 

tSrbuthnot. 
Qui  NAKTi,k\\ I'ua-v^. adj [guinariusy  Lat.] 
Consisting  ol  five. 

This  quinary  number  of  elements  ought  to  have 

been  resirained  to  the  generality  of  animals  and 

vegetables.  ^^t/te. 

Quince,  kwinse.  n.  s.  l_coin,  Fr.  guidden, 

German.] 

1.  The  tree. 

The  quince  tree  is  of  a  low  stature;  the  branches 
are  diliuseu  and  crooked:  the  flower  and  fruit  is  like 
that  of  the  pear  tree;  but,  however  cultivated,  the 
fruit  is  sour  and  astringent,  and  is  coered  with  a 
kind  of  down:  of  this  the  species  are  six.     Miller. 

2.  The  fruit. 

They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Shahspeare. 

A  quince,  in  token  of  fruitfulness,  by  the  laws  of 
Solon,  was  given  to  the  brides  of  Athens  upon  the 
daj  of  their  marriage.  Peacham. 

To  QuiNCH,  kwinsh.  v.  n.  [This  word 
seems  to  be  the  same  with  gueech^ 
nvivch,  and  gueck.~\  To  stir;  to  flounce 
as  in  resentment  or  pain. 

Bestow  all  my  soldiers  in  such  sort  as  1  have,  that 
no  part  of  all  that  realm  shall  be  able  to  dare  to 
quinch.  Spenser. 

Quincu'ncial,  kwin-kiin'shal.  adj.  [from 
quincunx.]  Having  the  form  of  a  quio> 
cunx. 


Of  a  pentagons!  or  qmneuneial  disposition,  sir 
Thomas  Brown  produces  sereral  examples  in  his 
discourse  about  the  quincunx.  Ray. 

gtZ/'.rCt/A'J:,  kwlog'kiingks.Ti.*.  [Lat.j 
Quincunx  order  is  a  plantation  of  trees, 
disposed  originally  in  a  square,  consist- 
ing of  five  trees,  one  at  each  corner, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  middle;  which  dispo- 
sition repeated  again  and  again,  forms 
a  regular  grove,  wood,  or  wilderness; 
and,  when  viewed  by  an  angle  of  the 
square  of  parallelogram,  presents  equal 
or  parallel  alleys. 

Brown  produces  several  examples  in  his  discourse 
about  the  quincunx  Ray. 

He  whose  lightnings  pierc'd  th'  Iberian  lines, 
Now  forms  my  quin<;ufia:,  aud  now  raniis  my  vines. 

Pope. 

QUIXQUJGE'SIMA,  kwin-kwS-j^s'se- 
ma.  [Latin.]  Quinquagcsima  Sunday, 
so  called  because  it  is  the  fiftieth  day 
before  Easter,  reckoned  by  whole  num- 
bers; shrove  sunday.  Diet. 
QuiNquA'NGULAH,  kwln-kwaog'gu-lS.r.*'* 
adj.  \_quingue  and  anffulas,  Lat.j  Hav- 
ing five  corners. 

Each  talus,  environed  with  a  crust,  conforming 
itself  to  the  sides  of  the  talus,  is  of  a  figure  i/iiin- 
tfuangular.  Woodward. 

Exactly  round,  ordinately  quinquangular,  or  hav- 
ing the  sides  parallel.  J\Iore. 
QuiNqv ARTi'ccLAR,  kwin  kwar-tik'u-lar. 
adj.  \quinque  and  articulus,  Lat.j  Con- 
sisting of  five  articles. 

They  have  given  an  end  to  the   quinquarticular 

controversy,  for  none  have  since  undertaken  to  say 

more.  Sanderson. 

Qui'nquefid,   kwin-kw^'fid.   adj.  [^guin- 

que  undjindo,  Lat.j     Cloven  in  five. 
QuiNquEFo'LiATED,kwin-kwe-f6'16-i-tdd. 
adj.  [^quinque  and yolium,  Latin.j  Hav- 
ing five  leaves. 
Quinque'nnial,     kwin-kwen'nd-al.     adj. 
[^quinquennia,  Lat.j    Lasting  five  years; 
happening  once  in  five  years. 
Qui'nsy,  kwin'z^.  n.  ».   [corrupted  from 
squinancy.^     A  tumid  inflammation  in 
the  tnroat,  which  sometimes   produces 
suffocation. 

The  throttling  quinsy  'ris  my  star  appoints, 
And  rheumatisms  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryden. 
Great  heat  aud  cold,  succeeding  one  another,  oc- 
casion pleurisies  and  ^uinsi^s.  ^rbuthnot. 
Quint,  kwlnt.  n.  s.   [quint,  French. j     A 
set  of  five. 

For  state  has  made  a  quint 
Of  generals  he  's  listed  in  't.  Hudibras. 

Qui'ntain,  kwin'tin.'*"*  n.  s.  [quintain^ 
French.]  A  post  with  a  turning  top- 
See  QUINTIN. 

]My  better  parts 
JLn  all  thrown  down;  and  that,  which  here  stands 

up, 

Is  but  a  quintain,  a  mere  lifeless  block.      Shaksp. 

Qui'ntal,  kwln'tal.  n.  s.  [centufiondium, 

Latin.j     A   hundred  weight  to  weigh 

with. 

QUI'NTESSENCE,  kwln'i^s-sdnse.  n.  s. 

[guinta  cftsf-ntia,  Latin.] 
1.  A  filth  being. 

From  their  gross  matter  she  abstracts  the  forms, 
.\Dd  'Iraws  a  kind  of  quintessence  from  things. 

Davies. 
Tlie  ethereal  quintessence  of  heai  'n 
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Flew  upward,  spirited  with  various  forms, 

That  rowl'd  orbicular,  and  turu'd  to  stai-s.  Milton. 

They  made  fire,  air,  earth,  aud  water,  to  be  the 
four  elemenU,  of  which  all  earthly  things  were 
compouuded,  and  supposed  the  heavens  to  be  a  i^)?i- 
te^ence,  or  fifth  sort  of  body  distinct  from  all  these. 

Watts. 
2.  An  extract  from  any  thing,  containing 
all  its  virtues  in  a  small  quantity. 

To  me  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust.'  man  de- 
lights not  me,  nor  woman  neither.  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  in  memory,  or  wit,  or  will. 
Or  air,  or  fire,  or  eaiih,  or  water  find.' 

What  alchymist  can  draw,  with  all  his  skill, 
The  quintessence  of  these  out  of  the  mind.-'    Davies. 

For  1  am  a  verj-  dead  thing. 
In  whom  love  wrought  new  alchymy, 
For  by  his  art  he  did  express, 
A  quintessence  even  from  nothingness, 
From  dull  privations  and  lean  emptiness.       Donne. 

Paraci'lsus,  by  the  help  of  an  intense  cold,  teach- 
es to  separate  the  quintessence  of  wine.  boylt- 

Let  there  be  light!  said  God;  and  forthwith  light 
Ethereal,  first  of  things,  (quintessence  pure. 
Sprung  from  the  deep.  Milton. 

When  the  supreme  faculties  move  regularly,  the 
inferior  passions  and  afiections  follo^ving,  there  aii- 
ses  a  serenity  and  complacency  upon  the  whole  soul, 
infinitely  beyond  the  greatest  bodily  pleasures,  the 
highest  quintessence  and  elixir  of  worldly  delights. 

South. 

Quintesse'ntial,  kwln-t^s  sen-shal.  adj. 
[from  quintessence-!  Consisting  of  quin- 
tessence.  . 

Venturous  assertions  as  would  have  puzzled  the 
authors  to  have  made  them  good,  especially  consi- 
dering that  there  is  nothing  contrai-y  to  the  quintes- 
sential matter  and  circular  figure  of  the  heavens;  so 
neither  is  there  to  the  light  thereof.  HakaciU. 

Qui'ntin,  kwin'tin.  n.  s.  [I  know  not 
whence  derived;  Minshenv  deduces  it 
from  quintus,  Latin,  and  calls  it  a  game 
celebrated  every  fifth  year;  fialus  quin- 
tanus,  Lat.  jiinsivorth;  quintaine,  Fr.j 
An  upright  post,  on  the  top  of  which  a 
cross  post  turned  upon  a  pin;  at  one  end 
of  the  crobs  post  was  a  broad  board,  and 
at  ti'.e  other  a  heavy  sand  bag:  the  play 
was  to  ride  against  the  broad  end  with 
a  lance,  and  pass  by,  before  the  sand 
bag,  coming  round,  should  strike  the 
tilter  on  the  back. 

.\t  quinlin  he,  . 

In  honour  of  his  bridaltee. 
Hath  challeng'd  either  wide  countee; 
Come  cut  and  long  tail,  for  there  be 
Six  batchelors  as  hold  as  he, 
Adjuting  to  his  company. 
And  each  one  hath  his  livery.  Ben  Sanson. 

Qui'xTUPLK,  kwi'i'tu-pl.  adj.  [guincu/ilus, 
Latin.j     Fivefold. 

In  the  couuti-y,  the  greatest  proportion  of  morta- 
lity, one  hundred  aud  fifty-six,  is  above  quintuple 
unto  twenty-eight  the  least.  Graunt. 

Quip,  kwip.  n.  s.  [derived  by  the  etymo- 
logists, from  wAiy^.j  A  sharp  jest;  a 
taunt;  a  sarcasm. 

Notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips. 
The  least  whereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel  like,  the  irore  she  spunis  my  love, 
Tlie  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still, 

Sliaksprare. 

If  I  sent  him  word  bis  beard  was  not  weP  cut,  he 

would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself: 

this  is  called  the  quip  modest.  Shaksp. 

Nymph  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  jollity, 
Q.iip",  aiui  cranks,  anii  wanton  wiles, 
Nods,  and  becks,  and  ureatbed  smiles.         Milton 
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To  Quip,  kwip.  v.  a.  To  rally  with  bittci 
sarcasms.  jiinaivorth. 

QUIRE,  kwire.  n.  8.,[choeur,  Fr.  chorn. 
Italian.] 

1.  A  body  of  singers;  a  chorus. 

The  trees  did  bud  and  early  l/lossom  bore, 
And  all  the  quire  of  birds  did  sweetly  sing, 
And  told  that  garden's  pleasures  in  their  caroling. 

5penjier. 
Myself  have  lim'd  a  bush  for  her, 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  birds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  tliefr  lays.     Skaksp- 

At  thy  nativity  a  glorious  quire 
Of  angels  in  the  fields  of  Bethlehem  sung 
To  shepherds  watching  at  their  folds  by  night 
And  told  them  the  Messiah  now  was  born.    MiUon 

I  may  worship  thee 
For  ay,  with  temples  vowd  and  virgin  quires. 

Milton. 
Begin  the  song,  and  strike  the  livelying  lyre, 
Lo  how  tlie  years  to  come,  a  numerous  and  well  fit- 
ted quire, 
All  hand  in  hand  do  decently  advance, 
Aud  to  my  song  with  smooth  and  equal  measures 
dance.  Cowley. 

As  in  beauty  she  surpassed  the  quire. 
So  nobler  than  the  rest  was  her  attire.        Dryden. 

2.  The  part  of  the  church  where  the  ser- 
vice is  sung. 

I  am  all  on  fire, 
Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage  Cleaveland. 

Some  run  for  buckets  to  the  hallow'd  quire. 
Some  cut  the  pipes,  and  some  tlie  engines  play. 

Dryden. 
The  fox  obscene  to  gaping  tombs  retires. 
And  wolves  with  howling  fill  the  sacred  quires. 

Pope. 

3.  [cafiier,  Fr.j  A  bundle  of  paper  con- 
sisting ol  twenty-four  sheets. 

7&  Quire,  kwire.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.3 
To  sing  in  concert. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young  ey'd  cberubims.    Shaksp. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turn'd 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin's  voice 
That  babies  lull  asleep.  Sluikspeare. 

Qui'rister,  kwir'ris-t\lr  los  n.  s.  [from 
quire.^  Chorister;  one  who  sings  in 
concert,  generally  in  divine  service. 

The  coy  quirislers  that  lodge  within, 
Are  prodigal  of  harmony.  Thomson. 

Quirk,  kw^rk."^  „.  «.  [Qf  this  word  I 
can  find  no  rational  derivation.] 

1.  Quick  stroke;  sharp  fit. 

I've  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  tlie  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start, 
Can  woman  me  unto  't.  Shaksp. 

2.  Srnart  taunt. 

Some  kind  of  men  quarrel  purposely  on  others  to 
taste  their  valour;  belike  this  is  a  man  of  that  quirk. 

Shnksp. 

1  may  chance  to  have  some  odd  quirks  and  rem- 
nants of  wit  broken  on  me.  Shaksp. 

3.  Slight  conceit. 

Conceits,  puns,  quirks,  or  quibbles,  jests  and  re- 
partees may  agreeably  entertain,  but  have  no  place 
in  the  search  alter  truth.  Watts. 

4.  Flight  of  f'l   cv.     Not  in  lise. 

Most  fortunttf^>  ^p  hath  afchie»'d  a  maid, 
That  parauion'i  iie>i': .[  lion  and  wild  fame. 
One  that  excels  tlie  qtdrks  of  blazoning  pens. 

Sliak^peare. 

5.  Siibtilty;  nicety;  artful  distinction. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  Ihrm  he  ba-  ij.ie  I  >ome  defect 
in  an  entad  h<.w  «niici»uii<!  are  tluy  (o  repair  that 
error,  auJ  lea»e  nothing  to  the  mercy  of  a  law  i/uirk. 

Dtcay  oj  Piety. 
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There  are  a  thousand  qtiirka  to  avoid  the  stroke 
of  the  law.  VEstrange 

6.   Louse  light  tunc. 

Now  the  cha))el's  silver  bell  you  hear, 
That  summons  you  to  all  the  pride  of  prayer; 
Light  quirks  of  musick,  broken  and  uneven.    Pope. 

To  Quit,  kwit.  v.  a.  part.  pass,  guil;  pi  et. 
J  quit  or  quitted,  \_quiter,  Fr.  quitarey 
Itai.  quitar^  Spanish.] 

1.  To  discharge  an  obligation;  to  make 
even. 

We  will  be  quit  of  thine  oath,  which  thou  hast 
made  us  to  swear.  Joshua. 

By  this  act,  old  tyrant, 
1  shall  be  quh  wab  thee;  while  I  was  virtuous, 
I  was  a  stranger  to  thy  blood,  but  now 
Sure  thou  wilt  love  me  for  this  horrid  crime. 

Denham. 

To  John  I  ow'd  great  obligation; 
But  John,  unhappily,  thouglitfit 

To  publish  it  to  ail  the  iiuiion; 
Sure  John  and  i  are  more  than  quit.  Prior. 

2.  To  set  free. 

Thou  are  quit  from  a  thousand  calamities;  there- 
fore let  thy  joy,  which  should  be  as  great  for  thy 
freedom  from  tliem,  as  is  thy  sadness  when  thou 
feelest  any  of  them,  do  the  same  cure  upon  thy  dis- 
conteut.  Taylor. 

Henceforth  I  fly  not  death,  nor  would  prolong 
Life  much:  bent  rather  how  1  may  be  quit 
Fairest  and  easiest  of  this  cumb'rous  cliarge. 

Jmiton. 

To  quit  you  of  this  fear,  you  have  already  looked 
death  in  the  face;  what  have  you  found  so  terrible 
in  it?  Wake. 

3.  To  carry  through;  to  discharge;  to  per- 
forin. 

Never  worthy  prince  a  day  did  quit 
With  greater  hazard,  and  with  more  renown. 

Daniel. 

4.  To  clear  himself  of  an  affair:  with  the 
reciprocal  pronoun. 

Samson  hath  quit  himself 
Like  Samson,  and  heroically  hath  finish'd 
A  life  heroick,  on  his  enemies 
Fully  reveng'd,  hath  left  them  years  of  mourning. 

Milton. 

5.  To  repay;  to  requite. 

He  fair  the  knight  saluted,  louting  low, 
Who  fair  him  quilted,  as  that  courteous  was. 

Spenser. 

Enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  vacate  obligations. 

For  our  reward. 
All  our  debts  are  paid;  dangers  of  law. 
Actions,  decrees,  judgments  against  us  quitted. 

Ben  Jonson. 
One  step  higher 
Would  set  me  highest,  and  in  a  moment  quit 
The  debt  immense  of  endless  gi-atitude.       Milton. 
7..  To  pay  any  obligation;  to  clear  a  debt; 
to  be  tantamount. 

They  both  did  fail  of  their  purpose,  and  got  not 
so  much  as  to  quit  their  charges;  because  truth, 
which  is  the  secret  of  the  most  high  God.  whose 
proper  handy-work  all  things  are,  cannot  be  com- 
passed with  that  wit  and  those  senses  which  are  our 
own.  „        ,       ^  P^'ofier. 

Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame.'  and  does  not 
the  flame  at  the  same  time  warm  and  enlighten  the 
air.'  and  does  not  the  earth  quit  scores  with  all  the 
elements  in  the  noble  fruits  that  issue  from  it? 

fSotUh. 
Still  I  shall  hear  and  never  quit  the  score, 
Stunn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o'er. 

Dryden. 
Iron  works  ought  to  be  confined  to  certain  pla- 
ces, where  there  is  no  conveyance  for  timber  to 
places  of  vent,  so  as  to  quit  the  cost  of  the  carriage. 

Temple. 
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8.  [Contracted  from  acquit.']  To  absolve; 
to  acquit. 

Nor  luriber  seek  what  their  ofiences  be. 
Guiltless  I  quit,  guilty  1  set  them  free.         Fairfax. 

9.  To  pay. 

Far  other  plaints,  tears,  and  laments 
The  time,  the  place,  and  our  estates  require. 

Think  on  thy  sins,  which  man's  old  foe  presents 
Before  that  juilge  that  quits  each  soul  his  hire. 

Fairfax. 

10.  To  abandon;  to  forsake. 

Their  father, 
Then  old  and  fond  of  issue,  took  such  sorrow. 
That  he  quit  being.  Shaksp. 

Honours  are  promis'd 
To  all  will  quit  'em;  and  rewards  propos'd 
Evea  to  slaves  that  can  detect  their  courses. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding, such  a  superficial  way  of  examining  is 
to  quit  tiuth  for  appearance,  only  to  serve  our  vani- 
ty. Locke. 

1 1.  To  resign;  to  give  up. 

The  prince,  renown'd  in  bounty  as  in  arms. 
With  pity  saw  the  ill-conceal'd  distress, 
Quitted  his  title  to  Campaspe's  charms. 
And  gave  the  fair  one  to  the  friend's  embrace. 

Prior. 
Qui'tohgrass,  kwitsh'gras.  n.  s.  [cpu.e, 
Saxon;  gramen  caninum^  Latin.J    Dog- 
grass. 

They  are  the  best  corn  to  grow  on  grounds  sub- 
ject to  quitchgrass  or  other  weeds.  Mmtimer. 

Quite,  kwlie.  adv.  [This  is  derived,  by 
the  etymologists,  from  quitle,  discharg- 
ed, free,  French;  which,  however  at 
first  appearance  unlikely,  is  niucii  fa- 
voured by  the  original  use  of  the  word, 
which  was  in  this  combination,  quite 
and  clean;  that  is,  with  a  clean  rid- 
dance: its  present  signification  was  gra- 
dually introduced.]  Completely;  per- 
fectly; totally;  throughly. 

Those  latter  exclude  not  the  former  quite  and 
clean  as  unnecessary.  Hooker. 

He  hath  sold  us,  and  quite  devoured  our  money. 

Genesis. 

If  some  foreign  ideas  will  oflTer  themselves,  reject 
them,  and  hinder  them  from  running  away  with  our 
thoughts  quite  from  the  subject  in  hand.         Locke. 

The  same  actions  may  be  aimed  at  difierent  ends, 
and  arise  from  quite  contrary  principles.   Spectator. 

Qui'trent,  kwit'r^nt.  n.  s.  [^quit  and  rent.'] 
Small  rent  reserved. 

Such  a  tax  would  be  insensible,  and  pass  but  as  a 
small  quilretu,  which  every  one  would  be  content  to 
pay  towards  the  guard  of  the  seas.  Temple. 

My  old  master,  a  little  before  his  death,  wished 
him  joy  of  the  estate  which  was  falling  to  him,  de- 
siring him  only  to  pay  the  gifts  of  charity  he  had 
left  as  quitrenls  upon  the  estate.  Spectator. 

Quits,  kwits.  interj.  [from  quit.']  An  ex- 
clamation used  when  any  thing  is  re- 
payed  and  the  parties  become  even. 

Qui'ttance,  kwk'tanse.  n.  s.  [^quitance, 
French.] 

1.  Discharge  from  a  debt  or  obligation; 
an  acquittance. 

Now  I  am  rememb'red,  he  scom'd  at  me! 
But  that's  all  one;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Recompense;  return;  repayment. 

Mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state, 
Rend'ring  faint  quittance,  weai'ied  and  outbreath'd, 
To  Heniy  Monmouth.  Shaksp. 

Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward;  no  meed  but  be  repays 
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Sevenfold  above  itself;  no  gift  to  him 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 

All  use  of  quittance.  Shaksp. 

We  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand, 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  meni.   Sh<>ksp, 

7b  Qui'ttance,  kwit'tdnse.  x*.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  repay;  to  recompense. 
Not  used. 

Embrace  me  then  this  opportunity, 
As  fitting  best  to  quittance  their  deceit.  Shakspeare. 

Qui'ti  Ett,  kwil'ltar.  n.  s. 

1.  A  deliverer.  Jiinatvorth. 

2.  Scoria  of  tin.  ^insivorih. 
Qui'tterbone,   kwit'tiir-bone.  n.   s.     A 

hard  round  swelling  upon  the  coronet, 
between  the  heel  and  the  quarter,  and 
grows  most  commonly  on  the  inside  of 
the  foot.  Farrier's  Liict. 

QUIVER,  kwiv'viir.98  n.  a.  [This  word 
seems  to  be  corrupted  from  couvrir^ 
French,  to  cover.]  A  case  or  sheath 
for  arrows. 

As  Dianne  hunted  on  a  day, 
She  chanc'd  to  come  where  Cupid  lay, 

His  quiver  by  his  head. 
One  of  his  shafts  she  stole  away, 
And  one  of  hers  did  close  convey 

Into  the  others  stead; 
With  that  Love  wounded  my  love's  heart 
But  Dianne  beasts  with  Cupid's  dart.  Spenser. 

Those  works,  with  ease  as  much  he  did. 
As  you  would  ope  and  shut  your  qwiuer-liu. 

Chapman. 

Diana's  nymphs  would  be  array'd  in  white,  their 

arms  and  shoulders  naked,  bows  in  their  hands,  and 

quivers  by  their  sides.  Ptacham. 

Her  sounding  quiver  on  her  shoulder  ty'd. 
One  hand  a  dart,  and  one  a  bow  supply'd.  Dryden. 

Qui'vER,  kwiv'vAr.  adj.  Nimble;  active. 
Not  in  use. 

There  was  a  little  (^iver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus;  and  he  would  about  and 
about.  Shaksp. 

To  Qui'ver,  kwiv'vilr.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  quake;  to  play  with  a  tremulous 
motion. 

The  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  bush. 
The  green  leaves  quiver  with  the  cooling  wind. 

Shak^> 
O'er  the  pommel  cast  the  knight. 
Forward  he  flew,  and  pitching  on  his  head. 
He  quivered  with  his  feet,  and  lay  for  dead.  Dryden. 

\Mth  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivaing  on  the  ground. 

Mdison. 

Eurydice  with  quiv''ring  voice  he  mourn'd, 
And  Heher's  banks  Eurydice  return 'd.  Gay, 

Dancing  sun-beams  on  the  waters  play'd, 
And  verdant  alders  form'd  a  quivering  shade.  Pope. 

The  dying  gales  that  pant  upon  the  trees. 
The  lakes  that  quiver  to  the  curling  breeze.    Pope. 

2.  To  shiver;  to  shudder. 

Zelmane  would  have  put  to  her  helping  hand,  but 
she  was  taken  with  such  a  quivering,  that  she  ttiought 
it  more  wisdom  to  lean  herself  to  a  tree  and  look  on. 

Sidney. 
Qui'vered,  kwiv'vir'd.s9«  adj.  [from  qui- 
ver.] 

1.  Furnished  with  a  quiver. 

'Tis  chastity: 
She  that  has  that,  is  clad  in  complete  steel, 
And  like  a  quivered  nymph  with  arrows  keen, 
May  trace  huge  forests  and  unharbour'd  heaths. 
Infamous  hills,  and  perilous  sandy  wilds.     MUton. 

2.  Sheathed  as  in  a  quiver. 

From  him  whose  quills  stand  qutrer'd  at  his  ear, 

To  him  who  notches  sticks  as  Westminster.    Pope, 

To  QuoB,  kwob.  v.  n.  [A  low  word.]  To 
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move  as  the  embryo  does  in  the  womb; 
to  move  as  the  heart  does  when  throb- 
bing. 

QUO' nLIBET,  kw6d'li-b^t.  n.s.  [Lat.] 
A  nice  point;  a  subnlty. 

He  wbo  reading  on  the  heart,  , 

When  all  his  quodlibets  of  art 
Could  not  expound  its  pulse  and  heat. 
Swore  he  had  never  felt  it  beat.  Prior. 

QuoDLiBETAKiAN,  k  w6d-rib-6-ta'ri-an.  n. 
s.  [quodlibet,  Lat.]  One  who  talks  or 
disputes  on  any  subject.  Diet. 

Quoulibe'tical,  kvv6d-16-b^t't6-kal.  adj. 
l^quodlibet,  Lntin.]  Not  restrained  to  a 
particular  subject:  in  the  schools,  theses 
or  problems,  anciently  proposed  to  be 
debated  for  curiosity  or  entertainment, 
were  so  called.  Diet. 

QuoiF,  kwoit.*'*  n.  s.  [^eoejfc,  Fr.] 

1.  Any  cap  with  which  the  head  is  cover- 
ed.    See  Coif. 

Hence  thou  sickly  quoif, 
Thou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Which  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 

Shaksp. 

2.  The  cap  of  a  sergeant  at  law. 

To  QuoiF,  kwoif.  v.  a.  [^coeff'er,  Fr.~\  To 
cap;  to  dress  with  a  headdress. 

She  is  always  quoiffed  with  the  head  of  an  ele- 
phant, to  shew  that  this  animal  is  the  breed  of  that 
country.  .Addison. 

Quoi'ffure,  kwoifure.  n.  s.  [coc^ure, 
French.J     Headdress. 

The  lady  in  the  next  medal  is  very  particular  in 
her  quoiffure.  .iddison. 

QuoiL,  kwoil.  n.  s.  See  Coil. 
Quoin,  kwoin.  n.  s.  [^eoin^  Fr.J 

1.  Corner. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desert  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thmider'd  as  it  blew. 
Then  whirling  round,  the  quoim  together  strook. 

Sandys- 

Build  brick  bouses  with  strong  and  firm  quoins  or 
columns  at  each  end.  Xlortimer. 

2.  An  instrument  for  raising  warlike  en- 
gines. .Ainsivorth. 

Quoit,  kwoit.*'*  n.  s.  [coete,  Dutch.] 

1.  Something  thrown  to  a  great  distance 

to  a  certain  point. 

He  plays  at  quoils  well.  Shaksp. 

When  he  played  at  quoits,  he  was  allowed  his 

breeches  and  stockings.  wirbviht%ot  and  Pope. 
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2.  The  discus  of  the  ancients  is  some- 
times called  in  English  quoit,  but  im- 
properly; the  i^ame  of  quoits  is  a  game 
of  skill;  the  discus  was  only  a  trial  of 
strength,  as  among  us  to  throw  the  ham- 
mer. 

To  Quoit,  kwolt.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  throw  quoits;  to  play  at  quoits. 
Dryden  uses  it  to  throw  the  discus. 
See  the  noun. 

Noble  youths  for  mastership  should  strive, 
To  quoiii  to  run,  and  steeds  and  chariots  drive. 

i>ryrfen. 

/'o  QuoiT,  kwolt.  V.  a.   To  throw. 

Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groat 

shilling.  Shaksp. 

gf/0'.VZ).4A/,  kwon'dam.  [Latin.]  Hav- 

ing  been  formerly.     A  ludicrous  word. 

This  is  the  quoiidam  king,  let's  seize  upon  him. 

Shaksp. 
What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  qnondam  barber,  but  his  worship  now.  Dryden. 
QuooK,  kw6dk.    The  preterit  of  quake. 
Obsolete. 

Freely  up  those  royal  spoils  he  took; 
Yet  at  the  lion's  skin  he  inly  quook.  Spenser. 

QUO' RUM,  kwo'rum.  n  s.  [Latin.]  A 
bench  of  justices;  such  a  number  of  any 
officers  as  is  sufficient  to  do  business. 

They  were  a  parcel  of  mummers,  and  being  him- 
self one  of  the  quorum  in  his  own  county,  he  won- 
dered that  none  of  the  Middlesex  justices  took  care 
to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels.  Addison. 

Quo'ta,  kvvo'ta.  n.  s.  \_quotus,  Latin.] 
A  share;  a  proportion  as  assigned  to 
each. 

Scarce  one  in  this  list  but  engages  to  supply  a 
quota  of  brisk  young  fellows,  equipt  with  hats  and 
feathers.  Addison. 

Quota'tion,  kwo-ti'shtln.**^  n.  s.  [from 
quote."^ 

1.  The  act  of  quoting;  citation. 

2.  Passage  adduced  out  of  an  author  as 
evidence  or  illustration. 

He,  that  has  but  ever  so  little  examined  the  ci- 
tations of  writers,  cannot  doubt  how  little  credit 
the  quotations  deserve,  where  the  originals  are 
wanting.  Locke- 

He  rang'd  his  tropes,  and  preach'd  up  patience, 

Back'd  his  opinion  with  quotations.  Prior. 

To  QUOTE,   kwote.  v.  a.   [quoter,  Fr.] 

To  cite  an  author  or  passage  of  an  au- 
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thor;  to  adduce  by  way  of  authority  or 
illustration  the  words  of  another. 

The  second  chapter  to  the  Roraans  is  here  <juofed 

only  to  paint  tue  margin.  IVhUi^ft. 

St.  Paul  quoleb  one  of  their  poets  for  this  raying. 

StUUngjUtt. 

He  changed  his  mind,  say  the  papers,  and  quote 

for  it  Melchior  Adams  and  Uospiniao.     Alterbury. 

He  quottd  texts  right  upon  our  Saviour,  though 

he  expounded  Iheui  wrong.  Alterbury. 

He  will,  in  the  middle  of  a  session,  (juoJe  passages 

out  of  Plato  and  Pindar.  Swift. 

Quo'teh,  kvvu  Lilr.^'*   ?z.  s.   [from  quoit. j 

Citer;  he  that  quotes. 

I  proposed  this  passage  entire,  to  take  off  the  dis- 
guise which  its  quoter  put  upon  it.  Atltrbury. 
Quoth,  kwotfy.  verb  i/ii/ierj'tct.   [This  is 
only  part  of  cpoban,  Saxon,  retaineii  in 
English,  and  is  now  only  used  in  ludi- 
crous language.    It  is  usctl  i)y  Sidney 
irregularly  in  the  second  person.]  Quoth 
I,  say  I  or  said  I;  quoth   he,  says  he  or 
said  he. 
Enjoying,  quoth  you.  Sidney. 
Shall  we,  quoth  he,  so  basely  brook 
This  paltry  ass.                                          Hudibras. 
Quori'niAN,    kw6-tid'je-dn.  adj.  \^quoii- 
dien,  Fr.  quotidianus,  Lat.]  Daily;  hap- 
pening every  day. 

iluotidian  things,  and  equidistant  hence 
Shut  in  for  man  in  one  ciicumference.  Donne. 

Nor  was  this  a  short  fit  of  shaking,  as  an  ague, 
but  a  quotidian  fever,  always  increasing  to  higher 
inflammation.  King  Charles. 

Quoti'dian,  kw6-tid'j^-an.22*  293  „_  ^  ^jg. 
bri.s  quotidiana,  Lat.]  A  quotidian  fe- 
ver; a  fever  which  returns  every  day. 

If  I  could  meet  that  fancymouger,  I  would  give 
him  counsel ;  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quotidian  of 
love.  Shakspeare. 

Quo'tient,  kwo'sh^nt.  n.  s.  \^quocitnt, 
Fr.  quoties,  Latin.]  In  arithmetick,  is 
the  number  produced  by  the  division  of 
the  two  given  numbers,  the  one  by  the 
other.  Cocker. 

To  make  all  the  steps  belonging  to  the  same  pair 
of  stairs  of  an  equal  height,  they  consider  the  height 
of  the  room  in  feet  and  inches,  and  multiply  the 
feet  by  twelve,  whose  product,  with  the  numljer  of 
odd  inches,  gives  the  sum  of  the  whole  height  in 
inches,  which  sum  they  divide  by  the  numl'er  of 
steps  they  intend  to  have  in  that  height,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  the  number  of  inches  and  parts 
that  each  step  shall  be  high.  Moxon, 
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Is  called  the  canine  letter,  be- 
9  cause  it  is  uttered  with  some  resem- 
blance to  the  growl  or  snarl  of  a  cur: 
it  has  one  constant  sound  in  English, 
such  as  It  has  in  other  languages;  as, 
red,  roue,  more,  muriatiek:  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  it  is  followed 
by  an  //,  rhafisody:  r  is  never  mute  un- 
less the   second  r  may  be  accounted 


mute,  where  two  rr  are  used;  as  myrrh. 
To   Ra'bate,    ra-bite'.    v,  n.    \jrabarfre, 
Fr.]  In  falconry,  to  recover  a  hawk  to 
the  fist  again.  Ainsivorth. 

Ra'bato,   ra'bd-to.  n.  s.    A  neckband;  a 
ruff. 
I  think  your  other  rabalo  were  better.      Shaksp. 
Broke  broad  jests  upon  her  narrow  heel, 
Pok'd  her  rabatos,  and  survey'd  her  steel. 

Old  Comedy. 


To  Ra'bbet,  r3b'bit.99  ^^  a.  [rabatre,  ra. 
bottr;  Fr.]  To  pare  down  pieces  of 
wood  so  as  to  fit  one  another. 

The  rabbet  plane  is  to  cut  part  of  the  upper  edge 
of  a  board  straight  or  square  down,  that  the  e  gt  of 
another  board,  cut  down  in  the  same  manner,  u  ay 
join  into  the  square  of  the  first;  and  this  lapping 
over  of  two  boards  is  called  riJoibtlxng.  Mfjion. 

The  window  frame  hath  every  one  of  its  lights 
raiibtttd  oa  its  outside  about  half  aa  inch  into  the 
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ft'ame,  and  all  these  rabbets  are  groved  square. 

r>    /  4   /I  -  Moxon. 

Ka'bbet,  rab'bit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  joint  made  by  paring  two  pieces  so 
that  they  wrap  over  one  another. 

Having  drove  in  the  hooks,  they  set  the  rabbets 
of  the  door  within  the  rabbets  of  the  door-post. 

Ra  bbi,  rab'b6,  or  rab'bi.  In.s.    A  doctor 

^  Jew^'  '^''''''"'  ^         ^"'''"^  ^^"^ 

Be  not  ye  called  rabbi;  for  one  is  your  master, 
even  Cnrist,  and  all  ye  are  brethren.         Matthew. 

1  lie  Hebieiv  rabUns  say,  that  nature  hath  given 
man  to,-  the  pronouncing  of  all  letters,  the  lips,  the 
teeth,  the  tongue,  the  palate  and  throat.  Camden. 
Ka  BBiT,  rab'bit.  71.  &.  [robbt,  robbckin, 
Dutch.J  A  furry  animal  that  1  ves  on 
plants,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 

I  knew  a  weuch  married,  as  she  went  to  the  gar- 
den for  parsley  to  stutTf.  rabbit.  Shukspeare. 

A  company  of  scholars,  going  to  catch  conies, 
earned  one  with  them  which  had  not  much  wit,  and 
gave  in  charge,  that  if  he  saw  any,  he  should  be  si- 
lent for  fear  of  scaring  of  them;  but  he  no  sooner 
espied  a  company  of  rabbits,  but  he  cried  aloud, 
ecct  mulli  cuniculi;  which  he  had  no  sooner  said, 
but  the  conies  ran  to  their  burrows;  and  he  being 
checked  by  them  for  it,  answered.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  the  rabbits  understood  Latin.'     Bacon. 

RA'BBLE,  rab'bl.4o*  n.  s.  [i-abula,  Latin; 
rabuluri,  low  Latin]  A  tumultuous 
crowd;  an  assembly  of  low  people. 

Countrymen,  will  ye  relent,  and  yield  to  mercy, 
Or  let  a  rabble  lead  you  to  your  deaths?  Hhaktp. 
Go  bring  the  rabble  here  to  this  place.  Shaksp. 
Of  these  his  several  ravishments,  betrayings,  and 
stealing  away  of  men's  wives,  came  in  all  those 
ancient  fables,  and  all  that  rabble  of  Grecian  for- 
ge»-'es.  Raleigh. 

The  better  sort  abhors  scurrility, 
And  often  censures  what  the  r«56;e  like. 

Roscommon, 
That  profane,  atheistical,  epicurean  rabble,  whom 
the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  the  wisest  men 
in  the  world.  5<,„^/^. 

To  gratify  the  barbarous  audience,  I  gave  them 
a  short  rabble  scene,  because  the  mob  are  repre- 
sented by  Plutarch  and  Polybius  with  the  same  cha- 
racter of  baseness  and  cowardice.  Dryden. 

In  change  of  government. 
The  rabble  rule  their  great  oppressors  fate, 
Do  sov'reign  justice  and  revenge  the  state.  Dryden. 
His  enemies  have  been  only  able  to  make  ill  im- 
pressions upon  the  low  and  ignorant  rabble,  and  to 
put  the  dregs  of  the  people  in  a  ferment.  Mdison. 
Ka'bblement,  rab'bl-m^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
rabbie.^  Crowd;  tumultuous  assembly 
of  mean  people.  Not  in  use. 

A  rude  rabblement, 
Whose  like  he  never  saw,  he  durst  not  bide, 
But  got  his  ready  steed,  and  fast  away  'gan  ride. 

Spenser. 

The  rabbkment  houted,  clapp'd  their  chopt  hands, 

and  uttered  a  deal  of  stinking  breath.     Shukspeare. 

There  will  be  always  tyrants,  murderers,  thieves, 

traitors,  and  other  of  the  same  rabbkment.  Camden. 

Ra'bid,  rab'bid.'**  adj.  [rabidus,  Latin.] 

Fierce;  furious;  mad. 
Ra'binet,  rab'bin-^t.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  small- 
er ordnance  Ainsworth. 
RACE,  rksfi.  11.  s.  ^race,  Fr.  from  radice, 

Latin  ] 
1.   A  family  ascending, 
a.  Family  riescending. 

He  in  a  moment  will  create 
Another  world;  out  of  man.  a  race 
Of  men  innumerable,  there  to  dwell.  Milton. 

Male  he  created  Ihee,  but  thy  consort 
Female  for  ra-..  j^j^^^ 
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High  as  the  mother  of  the  gods  in  place, 
And  proud  like  her  of  an  immortal  race.     Dryden. 
Hence  the  long  race  of  Alban  fathers  come. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  generation;  a  collective  family. 
A  race  of  youthful  and  uiihandled  colts, 

Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shukspeare. 

4.  A  particular  breed. 
The  roce  of  mules,  fit  for  the  plough  is  bred. 

Chapman 
Instead 
Of  spirits  malign,  a  better  race  to  bring 
Into  their  vacant  room.  Milton. 

In  the  race*  of  mankind  and  families  of  the  world, 
there  remains  not  to  one  above  another  the  least 
pretence  to  have  the  right  of  inheritance.      Locke. 

If  they  are  all  deb;is"<l  and  willing  slaves. 
The  young  but  brcoiliing  to  grow  grey  in  bondage, 
And  the  old  sinking  tu  .gnoble  graves, 
Of  such  a  race  no  matlei  who  is  king.         Murj)hy. 

5.  Race  of  ginger,  [^rayz  dc  gengibre, 
Spanish]  A  root  or  sprig  of  ginger. 

6.  A  particular  strength  or  taste  of  wine, 
applied  by  7V7/?/i(V- to  any  extraordinary 
natural  lorce  of  intellect. 

Of  gardens  there  may  be  forms  wholly  irregular, 
that  loi'.y  have  more  beauty  than  of  others;  but 
they  niujt  owe  it  to  some  extraordinary  dispositions 
of  nature  in  the  seat,  or  some  great  race  of  fancy  or 
judgment  in  contrivance.  Temple. 

7.  [ras.,  Islandick.]  Contest  in  running. 
To  describe  races  and  games 

Or  tilting  furniture.  Milton. 

Stand   forth,  ye   champions  who  the  gauntlet 
wield, 
Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field; 
Stand  forth,  ye  wrestlers  who  these  pastimes  grace, 
I  wield  the  gauntlet,  and  I  run  the  race.         Pope. 

8.  Course  on  the  feet. 
The  flight  of  many  birds  is  swifter  than  the  race 

of  any  beasts.  ^acon. 

9.  Progress,  course. 
It  suddenly  fell  from  an  excess  of  favour,  which 

many  examples  have  taught  them,  never  stopt  his 
race  till  it  came  to  a  headlong  overthrow.    Sidney. 

My  race  of  glory  run,  and  race  of  shame.  Milton. 

The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 
Much  of  his  race  though  steep.  Milton. 

He  safe  retum'd,  the  race  of  glory  past, 

New  to  nis  friends  embrace.  Pope. 

10.  Train;  j)rocess. 
An  offensive  war  is  made,  which  is  unjust  in  the 

aggressor;  the  prosecution  and  race  of  the  war  car- 
rieth  the  defendant  to  invade  the  ancient  patrimony 
of  the  first  aggressor,  who  is  now  turned  defendant; 
shall  he  sit  down,  and  not  put  himself  in  defence.' 

Bacon. 

The  race  of  this  war  fell  upon  the  loss  of  L'rbin, 

which  he  re-obtained.  Bacon. 

Ra'oehorse,  rase'horse.  n.  s.  [race  and 

/lorse.]  Horse  bred  to  run  for  prizes. 

The  reason  Hudibras  gives,  why  those,  who  can 
talk  on  trifles,  speak  with  the  greatest  fluency,  is, 
that  the  tongue  is  like  &  race-horse,  which  runs  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carries.  Mdison. 

Racema'tion,  ras's6-ma'shijin."o  n.  s.  [ra- 
cemus,  Latin.]  Cluster,  like  that  of 
grapes. 

A  cock  will  in  one  day  ferhlitate  the  whole  race- 
matjon  or  cluster  of  eggs,  which  are  not  excluded 
m  many  weeks  after.  Brown. 

RACEMi'FERous,ras.s^-m!r^r-iis.  adj.  [ra'. 
cemus  and /ero,  Lat.]  Bearing  clusters 
Ra'cer,  r^se'fir.98  „.  s.  [fpoj^  ^^ce.]  Run- 
ner; one  that  contends  in  speed. 

His  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  high 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly ; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud. 
Than  all  the  swift-finned  racers  of  the  flood. 

.         ,    -         ,  Dorut. 

A  poet's  form  she  plac'd  before  their  eyes, 


And  bad  the  nimblest  racer  seize  the  prize,     Pope. 
Ra'ciness,   rA's^-n^s.  n.  s.   [from  racy.l 

The  quality  of  being  racy. 
Rack,  rak.  n.  .?.  [racke,  Dut-  from rcc/t<?«, 

to  .stretch.] 

1.  An  engine  to  torture. 
Vex  not  Lis  ghost;  O  let  him  pass!  he  hates  him 

That  would,  upon  Uie  rack  of  this  rough  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer.  Shaksi^eare. 

Did  ever  any  man  upon  the  rocA;  afflict  himself 
because  he  had  received  a  cross  answer  from  his 
misuess.  ^,    . 

Let  them  feel  the  whip,  the  sword,  the  fire"^  '^' 
And  in  the  tortures  of  the  rack  expire.       JJddison 

2.  loiture,  extreme  pain. 
A  fit  of  the  stone  puts  a  king  to  the  racfc,  and 

makes  him  as  miserable  as  it  does  the  meanest  sub- 

A  cool  behaviour  sets  him  on  the  rack,  aSinI 
terpreted  as  an  instance  of  aversion  or  indifference. 

.  Any  instrument  by  which  extension  is 
performed. 

These  bows,  being  somewhat  like  the  long  bows 
in  use  amongst  us,  were  bent  only  by  a  man's  im- 
mediate  strength,  without  the  help  of  anv  bender 
or  rack  that  are  used  to  others.  Wilkins. 

1.  A  distaff;  commonly  a  portable  distaff^ 
froin  which  they  spin  by  twirling  a  ball. 
It  is  commonly  spoken  and  written 
rock. 

The  sisters  turn  the  wheel. 
Empty  the  woolly  rack,  and  fill  the  reel.     Dryden 
5.  [rackt,  Dutch,  a  track."'  The  clouds  as 
they  are  driven  by  the  w'ind. 

That  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a  thought 
The  racfc  dislimns.  and  makes  it  indistinct 
As  water  is  in  water;  Shaksptart. 

The  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all,  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve; 
And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant,  faded 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind.  Shakspeare. 

We  often  see  against  some  storm, 
A  silence  in  the  heav'ns,  the  rack  stand  still, 
The  bold  wind  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
As  hush  as  death.  Shakspeare. 

I  he  winds  in  the  upper  region,  which  move  the 
clouds  above,  which  we  call  the  rack,  and  are  not 
perceived  below,  pass  without  noise.  Bacon. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky. 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try: 
They  rage,  they  roar:  the  doubtful  rack  of  heav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv'n. 

•    ri.  ,  .  Dryden. 

>.  [hjiacca,   the  occiput,   Saxon;   raccoy 

Islandick,  hinges  or  joints.]  A  neck  of 

mutton  cut  for  the  table. 
.  A  grate;  the  grate  on  which  bacon  is 

laid. 

.  A  wooden  grate  in  which  hay  is  placed 

for  cattle. 

Their  bulls  they  send  to  pastures  far, 
Or  hills,  or  feed  them  at  full  racks  within.      May 

The  best  way  to  feed  cattle  with  it,  is  to  put  it  in 
racks,  because  of  the  great  quantity  thev  tread 

„,.,,,      .    ,  Mmimer. 

He  bid  the  nimble  hours 
Bring  forth  the  steeds;  the  nimble  hours  obey 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire. 
n      A  .  .  -Addison. 

y.  Arrack;  a  spirituous  liquor.    See  Ar- 
rack. 
To  Rack,  rak.  v.  n.  [frorn  the  noun.]  To 
stri  am  as  clouds  before  the  wind. 

Three  glonoug  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun, 
Not  separated  with  the  rocArijig- clouds, 
But  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky.       Shak^. 
To  Rack,  lak.  x.  a.  [from  the  noun."] 
1.  To  toiuicnt  by  the  rack. 
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Unhappy  most  tike  tortured  me. 
Their  joints  new  set  to  be  new  racked  again. 

Cowley. 
Hold,  0  dreadful  sir, 
You  will  not  rack  an  innocent  old  man. 

Dryden  and  Lee . 
3.  To  torment;  to  harass. 

Th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain, 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  racked  with  deep  despair. 

MUton. 

3.  To  harass  by  exaction. 

The  landlords  there  shamefully  rack  their  ten- 
ants, exacting  of  them,  besides  his  coveuanis,  what 
he  pleaseih.  Spoiser. 

The  coioioons  hast  thou  raek''d,  the  clergy's  bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions.         Shaksp. 

He  took  possession  of  his  just  estate. 
Nor  rack'd  his  tenants  with  increase  of  rent.  Dryd. 

4.  Tosciew;  to  force  to  performance. 

They  rocking:  and  stretching  scripture  further 
than  by  God  was  meant,  are  drawn  into  sundrj'  in- 
con*  enifiices.  Hooker. 

The  wisest  among  the  heathens  racked  their  wits, 
and  cast  about  every  way,  managing  everj'  little  ar- 
gument to  the  utmost  advantage.  Tillotsoi^. 

It  was  worth  the  while  for  the  adversaiy  to  rack 
invention,  and  to  call  in  all  the  succours  of  learn- 
ing and  critical  skill  to  assail  them,  if  possible,  and 
to  wrest  them  out  of  our  hands.  Walerland. 

5.  To  stretch-,  to  extend. 

Nor  ha\e  I  money  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  su.ii; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do, 
That  shall  be  rack''d  even  to  the  uttermost.  Shaksp. 

6.  To  defecate,  to  draw  off  from  the  lees. 
1  know  not  whence  thi^  word  is  derived 
in  this  sense;  rein,  German,  is  clear, 
pure,  whence  our  word  to  rinse:  this  is 
perhaps  of  the  same  race. 

It  is  common  to  draw  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees, 
which  we  call  racking,  whereby  it  will  clarify  much 
sooner.  Bacon. 

Some  roll  their  cask  about  the  cellar  to  mix  it 
with  the  lees,  and,  after  a  few  days  resettlement 
rack  it  off.  J\Iorlimer. 

Rack-rext,  rak'r^Dl.  n.  s.  \_rack  and  rem.'] 
Rent  raised  to  the  uttermost. 

Have  poor  families  been  ruined  by  rack-rents, 
paid  for  the  lands  of  the  church.'  Siri/<. 

Rack-rknter,  rik'r^nt-ur.  n.  s.  [^rack 
and  renter.^  One  who  pays  the  utter- 
most rent. 

Though  this  be  a  quarter  of  his  yearly  income, 
and  the  publick  tax  tubes  away  one  hundred:  yet 
this  influences  not  the  yearly  rent  of  the  land; 
which  the  rack-renter  or  undertenant  pays.     Locke. 

R.\'cKET,  rSk'kit.s^  n.  s.  [Of  uncertain  de- 
rivation; Casaubon  derives  it,  after  his 
custom,  from  f«;^^/^«,  the  dash  of  fluctu- 
ation against  the  shore.] 

1.  An  irret;ular  clattering  noise. 

That  the  tennis  court  keeper  knows  better  than 
I,  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with  thee,  when  thou 
keepest  not  racket  there.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  confused  talk.  In  burlesque  lan- 
guage. 

Ambition  hath  removed  her  lodging,  and  lives 
the  next  door  to  faction,  where  they  keep  such  a 
rocket,  that  the  whole  parish  is  disturbed  and  every 
night  in  an  uproar.  Huiift. 

3.  [^ra(/uti{e,  Fr.]  The  instrument  with 
whicii  players  at  tennis  strike  the  hall. 
WlK'nrc  perhaps  all  the  other  senses. 

When  we  have  matcht  our  rackets,  to  these  balls, 
We  will  in  France  play  a  set. 
Shall  strike  bis  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

.Shaksjieare. 

The  body,  i  ,to  which  impression  is  made,  either 
can  yield  backnani  9r  it  cauoot:  if  it  can  yield 


backward,  then  the  impression  made  is  a  motion ; 
as  we  see  a  stroke  with  a  racket  upon  a  ball,  makes 
it  fly  from  it.  Digby. 

He  talks  much  of  the  motives  to  do  and  forbear, 
how  they  determine  a  reasonable  man,  as  if  he 
were  no  more  than  a  tennis-ball,  to  be  tossed  to  and 
fi-o  by  the  rackets  of  the  second  causes. 

Bramhall  against  Hobbes. 

Ra'cking,  rak'king.  n.  s. 

Rackine  pace  of  a  horse  is  the  same  as  an  amble, 
only  that  it  is  a  swifter  time  and  a  shorter  tread; 
and  though  it  does  not  rid  so  much  ground,  yet  it  is 
something  easier.  Fatrier's  Diet. 

Ra'ckoo.v,  rak-k66n'.  n.  s. 

The  rttckooix  is  a  New  England  animal,  like  a 
badger,  Laving  a  tail  like  a  fox,  being  cloathed  with 
a  thick  and  deep  fur:  it  sleeps  in  the  day  time  in 
a  hollow  tree,  and  goes  out  a  nights,  when  the  moon 
shines,  to  feed  on  the  sea  side,  where  it  is  hunted 
by  dogs.  Bailey. 

RA'CY,  ri's^.  adj.  [perhaps  from  rauz, 
Spanish,  a  root.]  Strong;  flavoious; 
tasting  of  the  soil. 

Rich  racy  verses  in  which  we 
The  soil,  from  which  they  come,  taste,  smell,  and 
see.  Cowley. 

From  his  brain  that  Helicon  distil. 
Whose  racy  liquor  did  his  offspring  fill.      Denham. 
The  cyder  at  first  is  very  luscious,  but  if  ground 
more  early,  it  is  more  racy.  J\Iortiiner 

The  hospitable  sage,  in  sign 
Of  social  welcome,  mix'd  the  racy  wine. 
Late  from  the  mellowing  cask  restor'd  to  light. 
By  ten  long  yeais  refin'd,  and  rosy  bright.       Pope. 
Rad,  rad.   The  old  pret.  of  read.  S/ienser. 
Rad,  Red,  and  Rod,  rad.  differing  only  in 
dialect,     signify    counsel;    as     Conrad, 
powerful  or  skilful  in  counsel;    Ethel- 
red,  a  noble  counsellor;   Rodbert,  emi- 
nent for  counsel:    Kubulus  and    Thra- 
sybulus  have  almost  the  same  sense. 

Gibson. 
Ra'ddock,  or  ruddock,  rid'dik.*^^  n.  s. 
a  bird;  the  redbreast. 

The  raddotk  would. 
With  charitable  bill,  bring  thee  all  this.       Shaksp. 
Ra'diance,  ra'de-anse  or  ra'je-anse.^s^    > 
Ra'diancy,  ra'd^-an-s^  or  ra'ji-an-s^.-'"''  ^ 
72.  s.  [radiare,  Lat.]     Sparkling  lustre; 
glitter. 

By  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun, 
By  all  the  operations  of  the  orbs. 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care.  Shakspeare. 
Whether  there  be  not  too  high  an  apprehension 
above  its  natural  radiancy,  is  not  without  just 
doubt;  however  it  be  granted  a  very  splendid  gem, 
and  whose  sparkles  may  somewhat  resemble  the 
glances  of  fire.  Brown. 

The  Son 
Girt  with  omnipotence,  with  radiance  crown'd 
Of  niacjsty  divine.  .Milton. 

A  glory  surpassing  the  sun  in  its  greatest  radiancy. 

Burnet. 
Ra'diant,     ri'de-ant,     or   ia'je-3nt.     adj. 
[radians,  h^X.^  Shining;  brightly  spark- 
ling;  emitting  rays. 

There  was  a  sutf  of  gold  radiant  \i\)on  the  top 
and  before,  a  small  cherub  of  gold  with  wings  dis- 
played. Bacon. 

Slark  what  radiance  state  she  spreads. 
In  circle  round  her  shining  tlnone, 

Shooting  her  beams  like  silver  threads, 
This,  this  is  she  alone  Milton. 

Virtue  could  see  to  do  what  virtue  would 
By  her  own  radiant  light,  thi  ugh  sun  and  moon 
Were  in  the  flat  sea  ^unk.        ^  Milton 

I  see  the  warlike  host  of  heaven. 
Radiant  in  glitt'ring  arms  and  beamy  pride, 
Go  forth  to  succour  truth  below.  Millon. 


To  RA'DIATE,  rd'd^-ite,  or  ra'j*-dte. 
V.  n.  [radio,  Latin.]  To  emit  ray^;  to 
shine;  to  sparkle. 

Though  with  wit  and  parts  their  possessors  conld 
never  engage  God  to  send  forth  his  ligot  and  bis 
truth:  yet  now  that  revelation  hath  disclosed  them, 
and  that  he  hath  been  pleased  to  make  them  radiate 
in  his  word,  men  may  recollect  those  scatier'd  di- 
vine beams,  and  kindling  with  them  the  topicks 
proper  to  warm  our  affections,  enflame  holv  zeal. 

Boyle. 
Light  radiates  from  luminous  bodies  directly  to 
our  eyes,  and  thus  we  see  the  sun  or  a  flame;  or  it 
is  reflected  from  other  bodies,  and  thus  we  see  a 
man  or  a  picture.  Locke, 

Ra'diateD;  ta'd^-^-idd,  or  ra'jd-i-t^d.  adj. 
[ladia^us,   Lat.]      Adorned  with  rays. 

The  radiated  head  of  the  phoenix  gives  us  the 
meaning  of  a  passage  in  .\usonius.  jlddison. 

Radia'tion,  rd-d^-i'snun,  or  ri-j6-a'shun. 
n.  s.  [radiatio,  Lat   radiation,  Fr.] 

1.  Beamy  lustre;  emissi:)n  of  rays 

We  have  perspective  houses,  where  we  make  de- 
monstrations of  all  lights  and  radiu/i'ons,  and  of  all 
colours.  Bacon. 

Should  T  say  1  liv'd  dai-ker  than  were  true. 
Your  radiation  can  all  clouds  subdue. 
But  one;  'tis  best  light  to  contemplate  you.   Donne. 

2.  Emission  troni  a  centre  every  way. 

Sound  paralleleth  in  many  things  with  the  light, 
and  radiation  of  things  visible.  Bacon. 

KA'DICAL,  rad'd^-kal.  adj.  [radicai,  Fr 
from  radix,  Lat.] 

1.  Primitive;  original. 

The  differences,  which  are  secondary,  and  pro- 
ceed from  these  radical  differences,  are,  plants  are 
all  figurate  and  determinate,  which  inanimate  bo- 
dies are  not.  Bacon. 

Such  a  radical  truth,  that  God  is,  springing  up 
together  with  the  essence  of  the  soul,  and  previous 
to  all  other  thoughts,  is  not  pretended  to  by  religion. 

Btntley. 

2.  Implanted  by  nature. 

The  emission  of  the  loose  and  adventitious  mois- 
ture doth  betray  the  radical  moisture,  and  carrieth 
it  for  company.  Bacon. 

If  the  radical  moisture  of  gold  were  separated, 
it  might  be  contrived  to  born  without  being  con- 
sumed. U'ilkins. 

The  sun  beams  render  the  humours  hot,  and  dry 
up  the  rac^ifa/ moisture.  .SrbuthiwU 

3.  Serving  to  origination. 

Radica'lity,  rad-de-kal'6-t6.  n.  s.  [fiom 
radical.^  Origination 

There  may  be  equivocal  seeds  and  hermaphrodi- 
tical  principles,  that  contain  ihe  radicmlUy  and 
power  of  diifereni  forms;  thus,  in  the  seeds  of 
wheat,  there  lieth  obscurely  the  seminality  of  dar- 
nel. Brown. 
Ra'dically,  rad'dd-kdl-^.  adv.  [from  ra- 
dicaL~\     Originally;  primitively. 

It  is  no  easy  matter  to  determine  the  point  of 
death  in  insects,  who  have  not  their  vitalities  r</it- 
calhi  confined  unto  one  pait.  Brown. 

These  great  orbs,  thus  radically  bright, 
Primitive  founts,  and  origins  of  light, 
Enliven  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

R.\'i)iCALSESS,  rad'c;^-kal-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

radical.^     The  state  of  being  radical. 
To    RA'DICATE,    riid'd6.kiie.»»    v.   a. 
[radicatus,  from  radix,  Lat.]   To  root; 
to  plan'  deeply  and  firmly. 

Meditation  will  ridicate  these  seeds,  fix  the  tran- 
sient deain  of'iprhtand  \varnith,  confirm  resolutions 
of  L'uod,  and  give  them  a  durable  consistence  in  the 
soul  Hammnd. 

Nnf  have  we  let  fall  our  pen  upon  discour.»ge- 
mf  ut  M^  uiibdief,  from  radicated  beliefs,  and  pointi 
of  high  prescription.  Brccn. 
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If  the  object  stays  not  on  the  sense,  it  makes  not 
impression  enough  to  be  remembered;  but  if  it  be 
repeated  there,  it  leaves  plenty  enough  of  those 
images  behind  it,  to  strengthen  the  knowledge  of 
the  object:  in  which  radicated  knowledge,  if  the 
memoiy  consist,  there  would  be  no  need  of  reserv- 
ing those  atoms  in  the  brain.  Glanville. 

Radica'tion,  rad-^-ka'shun.  n.  s.  [rudica- 
tion,  f>.  from  radicate.']  The  act  of 
taking  root  and  fixing  deep. 

They  that  were  to  plant  a  church,  were  to  deal 
with  men  of  various  inclinations,  and  of  different 
habits  of  sin,  and  degrees  of  7-adication  of  those 
habits;  and  to  each  of  these  some  proper  applica- 
tion was  to  be  made  lo  cure  their  souls.  Hammond. 

Ra'dicle,  rad'd6-kl.4"«  n.  s.  [radicule,  Fr. 
from  radijc,  Lat.]  That  part  of  the 
seed  of  a  plant,  which,  upon  its  vege- 
tation, becomes  its  root.  Quincy, 

Ra'dish,  raddish.  n.  s.  [pvcbic,  Saxon; 
radis,  raiforCy  French;  rn/ihanus,  Lat.] 
A  root  commonly  eaten  raw.       Miller. 

RJ'DIUS,  r^'d^-ds,  or  ri'je-fis.^ss  39*  „.  s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  The  seinidiameter  of  a  circle. 

2.  A  l)one  of  the  fore  arm,  which  accom- 
panies the  ulna  from  the  elbow  to  the 
wrist. 

To  Raff,  raf.  v.  a.  To  sweep;  to  huddle; 
to  take  hastily  without  distinction. 
Their  causes  and  effects  I  thus  raff  up  together. 

Carew. 
To  Ra'ffle,  raf'fl.*"*  v.  n.  [raffler^  to 
snatch,  Fr.]  To  cast  dice  for  a  prize, 
for  which  every  one  lays  down  a  stake. 
Letters  from  Hamstead  give  me  an  account, 
there  is  a  late  institution  there,  under  the  name  of 
a  raffling  shop.  Taller. 

Ra'ffle,  raf'fl.  n.  s.  [^ra/le,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  A  species  of  game  or  lottery, 
in  wiiich  many  stake  a  small  part  of  the 
value  of  some  single  thing,  in  conside- 
ration of  a  chance  to  gain  it. 

The  toy,  brought  to  Rome  in  the  third  triumph 
of  Pompey,  being  a  pair  of  tables  for  gaming,  made 
of  two  precious  stones,  three  foot  broad,  and  four 
foot  long,  would  have  made  a  fineraffle.  Arhuthnot. 
Raft,  raft.  n.  s.  [probably  from  ratis, 
Latin.]  A  frame  or  float  made  by  lay- 
ing pieces  of  limber  cross  each  other. 

Where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raftl       Shaksp. 

Fell  the  timber  of  yon  lofty  grove, 
And  form  a  raft,  and  build  the  rising  ship.      Pope. 
Raft,    raft,    part  pass,  of  reave  or  raj'^. 

Sfienser.  Torn;  rent. 
R.'^'FTER,  raf'tur.38  n.  s.  psepcep,  Sax. 
rafter^  Dutch;  corrupted,  says  Junius., 
from  roof  tree.]  The  secondary  tim- 
bers of  the  house;  the  timbers  which 
are  let  into  the  great  beam. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you,  the  muscle,  sinew,  and  vein, 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.       Donne 

Shepherd, 
I  trust  thy  honest  offer'd  courtesy. 
Which  oft  is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds 
With  smoky  rafters,  than  in  tap'stiy  halls.   Milton. 

On  them  the  Trojans  cast 
Stones,  rafters,  pillars,  beams.  Denham. 

By  Donaus,  king  of  Egypt,  when  he  fled  from 
his  brother  Rameses,  the  use  of  shipping  was  first 
brought  among  the  Grecians,  who  before  that  time 
knew  no  otiier  way  of  crossing  their  narrow  seas, 
but  on  beams  orra/rerstied  to  one  another.  Heylin. 
From  tiie  East,  a  Beigiau  wind, 
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His  hostile  breath  through  the  dry  rafters  sent; 
The  flames  impell'd.  Dryden. 

The  roof  began  to  mount  aloft, 
Aloft  rose  every  beam  and  rafter, 
The  heavy  wall  clim'd  slowly  after.  Swift. 

Ra'fterkd,  raf'tiir'd.3'3  adj.  [from  raf- 
ter.]    Built  with  rafters. 

No  rafVred  roofs  with  dance  and  tabor  sound. 
No  noon-tide  bell  invites  (he  country  round.    Pope. 
RAG,   rag.''*  n.  s.  [hpacobe,   torn,  Sax. 
^dx-f^.] 

1 .  A  piece  of  cloth  torn  from  the  rest;  a 
tatter. 

Cowl,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

Rags  Ave.  a  great  improvement  of  chalky  lands. 

Mm-limer. 

2.  Any  thing  rent  and  tattered;  worn  out 
clothes:  proverbially,  mean  dress. 

Fathers  that  wear  rags, 
Do  make  their  children  blind; 
But  fathers  that  bear  bags, 
Shall  see  their  children  kind.  Shakspeare. 

They  tooke  from  me 
Both  coate  and  cloake,  and  all  things  that  might  be 
Grace  in  my  habit;  and  in  place,  put  on 
These  tatter'd  rags.  Chapman. 

Worn  like  a  cloth, 
Gnawn  into  rags  by  the  devouring  moth.      Sandys. 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Di-yden. 

3.  A  fragment  of  dress. 

He  hail  first  matter  seen  undrest; 
He  took  her  nakeil  all  alone, 
Before  one  rag  of  fornt  was  on.  Hudibras. 

Ragamu'ffin,  rag-a-muf'fin.  n.  s.  [from 
rag-  and  I  know  not  what  else.]]  A  pal- 
try mean  fellow. 

I  have  led  my  ragamuffins  where  they  were  pep- 
per'd;  there's  not  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left 
alive;  and  they  are  for  the  town's  end  to  beg  du- 
ring life.  Shakspeare. 

Shal'  we  brook  that  paltry  ass 
And  feeble  scoundrel,  Hudibras, 
With  that  more  paltry  ragamuffin, 
Ralpho,  vapouring  and  huffing.  _  Hudibras. 

Attended  with  a  crew  of  ragamuffins,  she  broke 
into  his  house,  turned  all  things  topsy-turvy,  and 
then  set  it  on  fire.  Swift. 

Rage,  radje.  n.  s.  [rage,  French.] 

1.  Violent  anger;  vehement  fury. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann'd  swiftness,  will,  too  late. 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to's  heels.  Sliakspeare. 

Desire  not 
T'  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

Argument  more  heroick  than  the  rage 
Of  Turnus  for  Lavinia  disespous'd.  Milton. 

Torment  and  loud  lament  and  furious  rage.  Milt. 

2.  Vehemence  or  exacerbation  of  any 
thing  painful. 

The  party  hurt,  who  hath  been  in  great  rage  of 
pain,  till  the  weapon  was  re-anointed.  Bacon. 

The  rage  of  tliirst  and  hunger  now  supprest. 

Pope. 

3.  Enthusiasm;  rapture. 

Who  brought  green  poesy  to  her  perfect  age, 
And  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.  Cowley 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence  of  mind:  as,  a 
rage  of  money  getting. 

You  purchase  pain  with  all  that  joy  can  give. 
And  die  of  nothing  but  a  rage  to  live.  Pope- 

Then  may  his  soul  its  free-born  rage  enjoy. 
Give  deed  to  will,  and  ev'ry  pow'r  employ.  Harte. 

To  Rage,  radje.'*  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  be  in  fury;  to  be   heated  with  ex- 
cessive anger. 
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Wine  is  a  mocker,   strong  drink  is  raginf^;  and 
whosoever  is  deceived  thereby  is  not  wise. 

Proverbs. 

Why  do  the  heathen  rage?  Psalms. 

At  this  he  inly  rog'rf,  and  as  they  talk'd, 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff.  Milton. 

2.  To  ravage;  to  exercise  fury. 

Hcart-rendicg  news. 
That  death  should  license  have  to  rage  among 
The  fair,  the  wise,  the  virtuous.  Waller. 

3.  To  act  with  iTiischievous  impetuosity. 

Thr  chariots  shall  rage  in  the  streets,  they  shall 
justle  one  against  another,  seem  like  torches,  mi 
run  like  the  liglitenings.  JVa/iuTTU 

The  madding  wheels  of  brazen  chariots  rag'd. 

Milton. 

After  these  waters  had  raged  on  the  earth,  they 
began  to  lessen  and  shrink,  and  the  great  fluctua- 
tions of  this  deep  being  quieted  by  degrees,  the 
waters  retired.  Burnet. 

Ra'oeful,  radje'ful.  adj.  [rage  and/«W.] 
Furious;  violent. 

This  courtesy  was  worse  than  a  bastinado  t* 
Zelmane,  so  that  again  with  rageful  eyes  she  bad 
him  defend  himself;  for  no  less  than  his  life  would 
answer  it.  Sidney. 

A  popular  orator  may  represent  vices  in  so  for- 
midable appearances,  and  set  out  each  virtue  in  so 
amiable  a  form,  that  the  covetous  person  shall  scat- 
ter most  liberally  his  beloved  idol,  wealth,  and  the 
rageful  person  shall  find  a  calm.  Hammond. 

Ra'ggrd,  rag'gld.'"' 38*  adj.  [from  rag."] 

1.  Rent  into  tatters. 

How  like  a  prodigal. 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind; 
How  like  the  prodigal  doth  she  return 
With  over-weather'd  ribs  and  ragged  sails. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

As  I  go  in  this  ragged  tattered  coat,  I  am  hunted 

away  from  the  old  woman's  door  by  every  barking 

cur.  Jirbuthnot 

2.  Uneven;  consisting  of  parts  almost  dis- 
united. 

The  earl  of  Warwick's  ragged  staff  is  yet  to  be 
seen  pourtrayed  in  their  church  steeple.         Carew. 

That  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock. 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea.       Shaksp, 

The  moon  appears,  when  looked  upon  with  a 
good  glass,  rude  and  ragged,  Burnet. 

3.  Dressed  in  tatters. 

Since  noble  arts  in  Rome  have  no  support. 
And  rag-g-ed  virtue  not  a  friend  at  court.       Dryden. 

4.  Rugged;  not  smooth. 

The  wolf  would  barter  away  a  rag-g-edcoat  and  a 

raw-boned  carcase,  for  a  smooth  fat  one.      VEslr. 

What  shepherd  owns  those  ragged  sheep.  Dn-yd. 

Ra'ggedness,  rag'gid-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
ragged.]  State  of  being  dressed  in 
tatters. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm! 
How  shall  vour  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  window'd  raggedruss,  defend  you. 

Shnkm'nre. 
Ra'ginglv,  r^'jing-16.   adv.   [from  rag- 
ing.]    With  vehement  fury, 
Ra'gman,  rag'man."**  n.  s.  [rag  and  man.] 

One  who  deals  in  rags. 
RAGOU'T,  ra-g65'.  n.  s.  [French.]  Meat 
stewed  and  highly  seasoned. 

To  the  stage  per.Tiit 
Ragouts  for  Tereus  or  Thyestes  drest, 
Tis  task  enough  for  thee  t'  expose  a  Roman  feast. 

Dryden. 
No  fish  they  reckon  comparable  to  a  ragout  of 
snails.  .Sidiaon. 

When  art  and  nature  join,  tb'  effect  will  be 
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Some  nice  ragoxU,  or  cbarming  fhcasf . 

King's  Cookery. 
Ra'gstone,  rag' stone,  n.  s.  [rag  and  slorie.'^ 

1 .  A  stone  so  named  from  its  breaking  in 
a  ragged,  uncertain,  irregular  manner. 

Woodward  on  Fossils. 

2.  The  stone  with  which  they  smooth  the 
edge  of  a  tool  new  ground  and  left 
ragged. 

Ra'gwort,  rag'wirt.*®^  n.  s.  [rag  and 
ivort.'\     A  plant.  Miller. 

RAIL,  rile.^"^  ?t.  s.  [riegel,  German.] 

1 .  A  cross  beam  fixed  at  the  ends  in  two 
upright  posts. 

If  you  make  another  square,  and  also  a  tennant 
on  each  untennaiited  end  of  the  stiles,  and  anotlier 
mortess  on  the  top  and  bottom  rails,  you  may  put 
them  together.  J\Ioxon. 

2.  A  series  of  posts  connected  with  beams, 
by  which  any  thing  is  enclosed:  a  /lale 
is  a  series  of  small  upright  posts  rising 
above  the  cross  beam,  by  which  they 
are  connected:  a  rail  is  a  series  of  cross 
beams  supported  with  posts,  which  do 
not  rise  much  above  it. 

A  man  upon  a  high  place  without  rails,  is  ready 
to  fall.  Bacon. 

A  large  square  table  for  the  commissioners,  one 
side  being  suflScient  for  those  of  either  party,  and  a 
rail  for  others,  which  went  round.  Clarendon. 

3.  A  kind  of  bird. 

Of  wild  birds  Cornwall  hath  quail,  rail,  par- 
tridge and  pheasant.  Carew. 

4.  [jiaejle,  Sax]  A  woman's  upper  gar- 
ment. This  is  preseived  only  in  the 
word  nightrail. 

To  Rail,  rale.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  enclose  with  rails. 

The  hand  is  square,  with  four  rounds  at  the  cor- 
ners; this  should  first  have  beenplanched  over,  and 
railed  aiiout  with  ballisters.  Carew. 

As  the  churchyard  ought  to  be  divided  from  other 
profane  places,  so  it  ought  to  be  fenced  in  and 
railed.  Ayliffe. 

Sir  Roger  has  given  a  handsome  pulpit-cloth  and 
railed  in  the  communion-tabie.  Spectatoi: 

2.  To  range  in  a  line. 

They  were  brought  to  London  all  railed  in  ropes, 
like  a  team  of  horses  in  a  cart,  and  were  executed 
some  at  London,  and  the  rest  at  divers  places 

Bacon. 
To  Rail,  rile.  v.  n.  [railler,  Fr.  rallen, 
Dutch.]  To  use  insolent  and  reproacii- 
ful  language;  to  speak  to,  or  to  mention 
in  opprobrious  terms:  formerly  with  on, 
now  commonly  with  at. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  o!d  lunes   again;  he  so 

rails  against  all  married  mankind,  curses  all  Eve's 

daughters.  Shakspeare. 

What  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou!  thus  to  rail  on 

©ne,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor  knows  Ihce. 

Sliakspeare- 
Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seals  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakspeare. 

He  tript  me  behind;  being  down,  insulted,  m/'d, 

And  puf  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man. 

That  worthicd  him.  Shakspeare. 

Angels  bring  not  railing  accusation  against  tliem. 

2  Pettr. 
The  plain  the  forests  doth  disdain: 
The  forests  rail  vpon  the  plain.  Drayton. 

If  any  is  angry,  and  rails  at  it,  he  may  securely. 

Locke. 
Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Jonson  has  no  part; 
Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  n  brand, 
And  rail  at  arts  be  did  not  undentaod?        Drydtn. 
Lesbia  for  ever  on  me  rails, 
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To  talk  of  me  she  never  fails.  Sicift. 

Rai'ler,  rile'fir.9*  n.  s.  [from  rail.']  One 
who  insults  or  defames  by  opprobrious 
language. 

If  I  build  my  felicity  upon  my  reputation,  I  am 
as  happy  as  long  as  the  railer  will  give  me  leave. 

South. 

Let  no  presuming  impious  railer  tax 

Creative  wisdom.  Thomsoyi. 

Rai'llery,  ral'l^r-^.  n.  s.  [raillerie,  Fr.] 

Slight  satire;  satirical  merriment. 

Let  raillet-y  be  without  malice  or  heat.  B.  Jonson. 

A  quotation  out  of  Hudibras  shall   make  them 

treat  with  levity  an  obligation  wherein  their  welfare, 

is  concerned  as  to  this  world  and  the  next;  raillery 

of  this  nature  is  enough  to  make  the  hearer  tremble. 

Addison. 
Studies  employed  on  low  objects;  the  very  naming 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  turn  them  into  raillery. 

Jiddison. 
To  these  we  are  solicited  by  the  arguments  of  the 
subtile,  and  the  rat//mes  of  the  prophane.  Rogers. 
Raiment,  rk'mhu.^'^-  n.s.  [for  arraimcnt, 
from  array.]  Vesture;  vestment;  dress; 
garment.  A  word  now  little  used  but 
in  poetry. 

His  raiv.eiits,  though  mean,  received  handsome- 
ness by  the  grace  of  the  wearer.  Sidiuy. 

O  Prothtus,  let  this  habit  laake  thee  blush! 
Be  thou  asLam'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immoueit  raiment.  Shakspeare. 

Living,  both  food  and  raimerit  she  supplies. 

Dryden. 
You  are  to  consider  them  as  the  servants  and  in- 
struments of  action,   and  so  give  tliem  food,   and 
rest,   and  raiment,   that   they  may  be  strong  and 
healthful  to  do  the  duties  of  a  charitable,  useful, 
■  pious  life.  Law. 

To  RAIN,  rine.zo^  x..  ri.  [jienian,  Sax. 
regenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  fall  in  drcps  from  the  clouds. 

Like  a  low-hung  cloud,  it  rains  so  fast. 
That  all  at  once  it  falls.  Dryden. 

The  wind  is  south-west,  and  the  weather  low'ring 
and  like  to  rain.  Locke. 

2.  To  fall  as  rain. 

The  eye  marvelleth  at  the  whiteness  thereof,  and 
the  heart  is  astonished  at  the  raining  of  it.  Ecclus. 

They  sat  them  down  to  weep;  nor  only  tears 
Rain'd  at  their  eye,  but  high  winds  rose  within. 

J^iltM. 

3.  It  Rains.  The  water  falls  from  the 
clouds. 

That  which  serves  for  gain, 
And  follows  but  for  form. 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain; 
And  leave  thee  in  the  storm.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rain,  rane.  v.  a.  To  pour  down  as 
rain. 

It  rained  down  fortune,  show'ring  on  your  head. 
.  Sliakspeare. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear. 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop.  Shakspeare. 

Isi-ael  here  had  famish'd,  had  not  God 
RainUt  from  heav'n  manna.  Milton. 

Rain,  rane.  ?i.  s.  [pen.  Sax.]  The  mois- 
ture  that  falls  from  the  clouds. 

When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
In  thunder,  lighuiing,  or  in  rain?  Shakspeare. 

With  strange  rains,  hails,  and  showers  wert  they 
persecuted.  Wisdom. 

The  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  showV, 
And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain. 
For  which  po.  r  farmers  pray'd  in  vain.        Waller. 

Rain  is  water  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  divided  into 
very  small  parts  ascending  in  the  air,  till  encoun- 
tering the  cold,  it  be  condensed  into  clouds,  and 
descends  in  drops.  j^^y. 

RAiNBoWjriue'bo.^^Tj.  «.  [ram  and  boiv.] 
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The  iris;  the  semicircle  of  various  co- 
lours which  appears  in  showery  wea- 
ther. 

Castingof  thejwater  in  a  most  cunning  manner, 
makes  a  perfect  rainftoir,  not  more  pleasant  to  the 
eye  than  to  the  mind,  so  sensibly  to  see  the  proof  of 
the  heavenly  iris.  Sidney. 

To  add  another  hue  unto  the  rainbmo.      Shaksp. 

The  rainbmc  is  drawn  like  a  hmdjiu  with  large 
wings  dispread  in  the  form  of  a  seiuiciicic,  the  fea- 
thers of  sundry  colours.  Peacham. 

They  could  not  be  ignorant  of  die  (.romise  of  God 
never  to  drown  the  world,  and  the  a.  iibow  before 
their  eyes  to  put  them  in  mind  of  it.  Bretrn. 

This  rainboic  never  appears  but  whrrc  it  rains  in 
the  sun-shine,  and  may  be  made  artiiuially  by 
spouting  up  water,  which  may  break  aloLi  .mJ  scat- 
ter into  drops,  and  fall  down  like  rain;  fn  '  le  sun, 
shining  upon  these  drops,  certainly  causes  '  f  bow 
to  appear  to  a  spectator  standing  in  a  true  \  'aion 
to  the  rain  and  sun:  this  bow  is  made  by  ■  '.ac- 
tion of  the  sun's  light  in  drops  of  falling  rain 

J\c"  Jen. 

The  dome's  high  arch  reflects  the  mingled  b!  -/.e , 
And  forms  a  rainbow  of  alternate  rays.  Pc^e. 

Gay  rainftoip  silks  her  mellow  charms  infold. 
And  nought  of  Lyce  but  herself  is  old.  Y'jung. 

Rai'ndeer,  rane'dd^r.  n.  s.  [hpanap ,  Sax. 
rangifer,   Latin.]    A    deer    with  large 
horns,   which,  in  the  northern  regions, 
draws  sledges  through  the  snow. 
Rai'niness,   rane'e-n^s.   n.  s.  [from  rai- 

/2z/.]  The  state  of  being  showery. 
Rain-water,  rine-wa't^r.  n.  s.   [_rain  and 
water.]  Water  not  taken  from  springs, 
but  falling  from  the  clouds. 

Court  holy  water  in  a  dry  house  is  better  than  the 

rain-tcatir  out  o'  doors.  Shaksp. 

We  took  distilled  rain-water.  Boyle. 

Rain-icater  is  to  be  preferred  before  spring-wa- 

t^'''  J\IorUnur. 

Rai'ny,  rine'6.  adj.  [from  rain.]  Showery; 

wet. 

Our  gaj-ness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch 'd, 

With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field.     Shaksp. 

A  continual  dropping  in  a  very  rainy  day,  and  a 

contentious  woman,  are  alike.  Proverbs. 

To  RAISE,  raze.202  -v.  a.  \resa  Swedish; 

reiHcr.,  Danisli.] 

1.  To  lift;  to  heave. 

The  elders  went  to  raise  him  up  from  the  earth. 

2  Samxul. 
Such  a  bulk  as  no  twelve  bards  could  raise. 
Twelve  starv'ling  bards  of  these  degen'rate  days. 

Pope. 

2.  To  set  upright:  as  he  raised  a  mast. 

3.  To  erect;  to  build  up. 

Take  his  carc?»se  down  from  the  tree,  cast  it  at 
the  entering  of  the  gate,  and  raise  thereon  a  heap  of 

4.  1  o  exalt  to  a  state  more  great  or  illus- 
trious. 

Counsellors  may  manage  affairs,  which  neverdie- 
less  are  far  fro.m  the  ability  to  raise  and  amplify  au 
estate.  Bacon. 

TBou  so  pleas'd, 
Canst  raise  thy  creature  to  what  height  thou  wilt 
Ofunicn  .Ui^<on. 

5.  To  amplify-;  to  enlarge. 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  fisrt  iVam'd  tiesh, 
To  raise  my  tortuncs.  Sliakspeare. 

6.  To  increase  in  current  value. 
The  plate  pieces  of  tight  were  raised  three-pence 

in  the  piece.  Temple. 

7.  To  elevate;  to  exalt. 

The  P<  i-siaus  -azing  on  the  sun, 
Admir'd  how  hi^a  'tuas  plac'd,how  bright  it  shone- 
But  as  Ins  pow'r  was  known,  their  thoughU  were 
rail  d,  ° 
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And  soon  they  worshipp'd  what  at  first  they  prais'd. 

Prior. 
8.  To  advance;  to  promote;  to  prefer. 
This  gentleman  came  to  be  raised  to  great  titles. 

Clarendon. 


9.  To  excite;  to  put  in  action. 

He  raiseth  the  stormy  wind.  Psalms. 

He  might  taint 
Th'  animal  spirits  that  from  pure  blood  arise, 
Thence  raise  distemper'd  thoughts.  Milton. 

Gods  encountering  gods,  Jove  encouraging  them 
with  his  thunders,  and  Neptune  raising'  his  tem- 
pests. Pope. 

10.  To  excite  to  war  or  tumult;  to  stir 
up. 

He  first  raised  head  against  usurping  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 

They  neither  found  me  in  the  temple  disputing 

with  any  man,  neither  raising  up  the  people.   ,9cts. 

iBneas  then  employs  bis  pains 
In  parts  remote  to  raise  the  Tuscan  swains.    Dryd. 

11.  To  rouse;  to  stir  up. 
They  shall  not  awake,  nor  be  raised  out  of  their 

sleep.  Job. 

12.  To  give  beginning  of  importance  to: 
as,  he  raised  the  family. 

13.  To  bring  into  being. 
One  hath  ventured  from  the  deep  to  raise 

New  troubles.  Milton. 

God  vouchsafes  to  raise  another  world 
From  him.  Milton . 

1 4.  To  call  into  view  from  the  state  of 
separate  spirits. 

The  spirits  of  the  deceased,  by  certain  spells  and 
infernal  sacrifices  were  raised.       Sandy's  Journey. 

These  are  spectres  the  understanding  raises  to  it- 
self, to  flatter  its  own  laziness.  Locke. 

15.  To  bring  from  death  to  lite. 
He  was  delivered  for  our  ofiences,  and  raised 

again  for  our  justification.  Romans. 

It  is  sown  in  dishonour,  it  is  raised  in  glory;  it  is 

sown  in  weakness,  it  is  raised  in  power.   1  Corinth. 

1 6.  To  occasion;  to  begin. 
Raise  not  a  false  report.  Exodus. 
The  common  ferryman  of  Egypt,  that  wafted 

over  the  dead  bodies  from  Memphis,  was  made  by 
the  Greeks  to  be  the  ferryman  of  hell,  and  solemn 
stories  raised  after  him.  Brown. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
iZaise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace. 

Milton. 

17.  To  set  up;  to  utter  loudly. 
All  gaze,  and  all  admire,  and  raise  a  shouting 

sound.  Dryden. 

Soon  as  the  prince  appears  they  raise  a  cry. 

Dryden. 

18.  To  collect;  to  obtain  a  certain  sum. 
Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 

As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days,    ^rbuth. 

I  should  not  thus  be  bound. 
If  I  had  means,  and  could  but  raise  five  pound. 

Gay. 

19.  To  collect;  to  assemble;  to  levy. 
He  out  of  smallest  things  could  without  end 

Have  rais''d  incessant  armies.  Milton. 

20.  To  give  rise  to. 

Higher  aigument 
Remains,  sufiicient  of  itself  to  raise 
That  name,  unless  years  damp  my  wing.     Milton. 

21.  To  procure  to  be  bred  or  propagated: 
as,  he  raised  sheep;  he  raised  wheal 
•where  none  grew  before. 

22.  To  raise  is,  in  all  its  senses,  to  ele- 
vate from  low  to  high,  from  mean  to 
illustrious,  from  obscure  to  famous,  or 
to  do  something  that  may  be  by  an  easy 
figure  referred  to  local  elevation. 

23.  To  Rais^  paste.  To  form  paste  into 
pies  without  a  dish. 
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Miss  Liddy  can  dance  a  jig,  and  raise  paste. 

Spectator. 

Rai'ser,  raze'ilr.^9  n.  s.  [from  raise.']  He 
that  raises. 

And  drinke  the  dark-deepe  water  of  the  spring. 
Bright  Arethusa,  the  most  nourishing 
jRaiser  of  heards.  Chapman. 

Then  shall  stand  up  in  bis  estate  a  raiser  of  tax- 
es. Daniel. 

They  that  are  the  first  raisers  of  their  houses  are 
most  indulgent  towards  their  children.  £acon. 

He  that  boasts  of  his  ancestors,  the  founders  and 
raisers  of  a  family,  doth  confess  that  he  hath  less 
virtue.  Taylor. 

Raiser  of  human  kind!  by  nature  cast, 
Naked  and  helpless.  Thomson. 

Rai'sin,  re'z'n.n.  «.  [racemus^  Lat.  raisin, 
Vv.~\  Raisins  are  the  fruit  of  the  vine 
suffered  to  remain  on  the  tree  till  per- 
fectly ripened,  and  then  dried:  grapes 
of  every  kind,  preserved  in  this  man- 
mer,  are  called  raisins,  but  those  dried 
in  the  sun  are  much  sweeter  and  plea- 
santer  than  those  dried  in  ovens;  they 
are  called  jar  raisins,  from  their  being 
imported  in  earthen  jars. 

Hill's  Mat.  Med. 
Dried  grapes  or  raisins,  boiled  in  a  convenient 
proportion  of  water,  make  a  sweet  liquor,  which  be- 
ing betimes  distilled,  afibrds  an  oil  and  spirit  much 
like  the  raisins  themselves.  Boyle. 

RAKE,  r^ke.  n.  s.  [rastrum,  Lat.  yiace, 
Saxon;  racche,  Dutch.] 

1.  An  instrument  with  teeth,  by  which 
the  ground  is  divided,  or  light  bodies 
are  gathered  up. 

At  midsummer  down  with  the  brembles  and 
brakes. 
And  after  abroad  with  thy  forkes  and  thy  rakes. 

Tusser, 

0  that  thy  bounteous  deity  would  please 

To  guide  my  rake  upon  the  chinking  sound 

Of  some  vast  treasure  hidden  under  ground.    Dryd. 

He  examines  his  face  in  the  stream,  combs  his 

rueful  locks  with  a  rake.  Garth. 

2.  [racaille,  Vr.  the  low  rabble;  or  rekel, 
Dutch;  a  worthless  cur  dog.]  A  loose, 
disorderly,  vitious,  wild,  gay,  thought- 
less fellow;  a  man  addicted  to  pleasure. 

The  next  came  with  her  son,  who  was  the  great- 
est raA;e  in  the  place,  but  so  much  the  mother's  dar- 
ling, that  she  left  her  husband  for  the  sake  of  this 
graceless  youth.  Mdison. 

Rakes  hate  sober  grave  gentlewomen.      .Arhuth- 

Men,  some  to  business,  some  to  pleasure  take. 
But  ev'ry  woman  is  at  heart  a  rake.  Pope. 

The  sire  saw  smiling  his  own  virtues  wake 
The  mother  begg'd  the  blessing  of  a  rake.      Pope. 

To  dance  at  public  places,  that  fops  and  rakes 
might  admire  the  fineness  of  her  shape,  and  the 
beauty  of  her  motions.  Law. 

To  Rake,  rake.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  with  a  rake. 
Mow  barlie  and  rofte  it,  and  set  it  on  cocks. 

Toss. 

Harrows  iron  teeth  shall  every  where 
Rake  helmets  up.  May^s  Virgins  Georgicks. 

If  it  be  such  a  precious  jewel  as  tbe  world  takes 
it  for,  yet  they  are  forced  to  rake  it  out  of  dung 
hills;  and  accordingly  the  apostle  gives  it  a  value 
suitable  to  its  extract.  South. 

2.  To  clear  with  a  rake. 
As  they  rake  tbe  green-appearing  ground, 

The  russet  hay-cock  rises.  Thomson. 

3.  To  draw  together  by  violence. 
An  eager  desire  to  rake  together  whatsoever 

might  prejudice,  or  any  way  hinder  the  credit  of  apo- 
cryphal books,  hath  caused  the  collector's  pen  so 
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to  run  as  it  were  on  wheels,  that  the  mind,  which 
should  guide  it,  had  no  leisure  to  think.       Hooker. 

What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated! 
How,  i'  th'  name  of  thrift. 
Does  he  raite  this  together?  Shakspeare. 

A  sport  more  formidable 
Had  rak^d  together  village  rabble.  Hudibras. 

Ill-gotten  goods  are  squandered  away  with  as  lit- 
tle conscience  as  they  were  roA:ed  together. 

L^  Estrange. 

i.  To  scour;  to  search  with  eager  and 

vehement  diligence. 

The  statesman  rajtes  the  town  to  find  a  plot.  Swift. 

5.  To  lieap  together  and  cover.    To  rake 

the  fire  is  still  used. 

Here  i'  th'  sands. 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 
Of  murth'rous  lechers.  Shakspeare 

The  blazing  wood  may  to  the  eye  seem  great. 
But  'tis  the  fire  rak'd  up  that  has  the  heat. 
And  keeps  it  long.  Suckling 

To  Rake,  rike.  v.  n. 

1.  To  search;  to  grope.     It  has  ahvays 
an  idea  of  coarseness  or  noisomeness. 

If  you  hide  the  crown 
Ev'n  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  as  oflensive  as  to  rake  into  a  dunghill.     South. 

Another  finds  the  way  to  dye  in  grain, 
Or  for  the  golden  ore  in  rivers  rakes, 
Then  melts  the  mass.  Dryden . 

One  is  for  raking  in  Chaucer  for  antiquated 
words,  which  are  never  to  be  revived,  but  when 
sound  or  significancy  is  wanting.  Dryden. 

After  having  made  essays  into  it,  as  they  do  for 
coals  in  England,  they  rake  into  the  most  promising 
parts.  Mdison. 

2.  To  pass  with  violence. 

When  Pas  hand  reached  him  to  take. 
The  fox  on  knees  and  elbows  tumbled  down: 
Pas  could  not  stay,  but  ovpr  him  did  rake, 
And  crown'd  the  earth  with  his  first  touching  crown. 

Sidney. 
The  Belgians  tack  upon  our  rear. 
And  raking  chase-guns  through  our  sterns  they  send. 

Dryden. 

Ra'ker,  rike'ir.  n.  s.  [from  rake.']    One 

that  rakes. 
RA'KEHELL,  rike'ha  n.  s.  [Of  this 
word  the  etymology  is  doubtful:  as  it 
is  now  written,  it  is  apparently  derived 
from  rake  and  hell,  and  inay  aptly  re- 
present a  wretch  whose  life  is  passed 
in  places  of  lewdness  and  wickedness: 
Skinner  derives  it  from  racaille,  French, 
the  rabble;  Junius  from  rekel,  Dutch, 
a  mongrel  dog.]  A  wild,  worthless, 
dissolute,  debauched,  sorry  fellow. 

Out  of  the  frie  of  these  rakehell  horse-boys,  grow- 
ing up  in  knavery  and  villany,  are  their  kern  sup- 
plied.  Spenser. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkins's  siege  of 
Exeter,  said  in  sport,  that  the  king  of  rakehells  was 
landed  in  the  West,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  see 
l^'m.  Bacon. 

A  rakehell  of  the  town,  whose  character  is  set  off 
with  excessive  prodigality,  profaneness,  intempe- 
rance, and  lust,  is  rewarded  with  a  lady  of  gieat 
fortune  to  repair  his  own,  which  his  vices  had  al- 
most ruined.  Swift. 
Ka'kehelly,  rike'h^l-1^.  adj.  [from  rake- 
hell.'] Wild,  dissolute. 

I  .scorn  the  rakehelly  rout  of  our  ragged  rhimers, 
which  without  learning  boast,  without  judgment 
jangle,  and  without  reason  rage  and  foam.  Spenser. 

No  breaking  of  windows  or  glasscs^for  spight. 
And  spoiling  the  goods  for  a  »afcefte//yprank. 

Ben  Jonson. 
R  a'kish,  rike'ish.  adj.  [iromrake.']  Looser 
lewd,  dissolute. 
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There  seldom  can  be  peculiarity  in  the  lore  of  a 
rakish  heart.  Clarissa. 

To  Rally,  ril'li.  v.  a.  [rallier,  French.] 

1.  To  put  disordered  or  dispersed  forces 
into  order. 

With  rallied  arms  to  try  what  may  be  yet 
Regain'd  in  heaven.  J\Iilton. 

Publick  arguing  serves  to  whet  the  wits  of  here- 
ticks,  and  by  shewing  weak  parts  of  their  doctrines, 
prompts  iht'ui  to  rally  all  their  sophistry  to  fortify 
them  with  fallacy.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Luther  deters  men  from  solitariness;  but  he  does 
not  mean  from  a  sober  solitude,  that  ra//i<s  our  scat- 
tered strengths,  and  prepares  us  against  any  new 
encounters  from  without.  Jltterhwy 

2.  [^raiiier,  French.]  To  treat  with  slight 
contempt;  to  treat  with  satirical  merri- 
ment. 

Honeycomb  has  not  lived  a  month,  for  these  forty 
years,  out  of  the  smoke  of  London,  and  railiis  me 
upon  acountiy  life.  Spectator. 

If  after  the  reading  of  this  letter,  you  find  your- 
self in  a  humour  rather  to  rally  and  ridicule,  than 
to  comfort  me,  I  desire  you  would  throw  it  into  the 
fire .  ^iddison. 

Strephon  had  long  confess'd  his  amVous  pain, 
VViiich  gay  Coriuua  rally''d  with  disdain.  Gay. 

To  Ra'lly,  ral'l^.  i'.  n. 

1.  To  come  together  in  a  hurry. 

If  God  should  shew  this  perverse  man  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  springing  out  of  nothing, 
he  might  say  that  innumerable  parts  of  matter 
chanced  just  then  to  rally  together,  and  to  form 
themselves  into  this  new  world.  TUlotson. 

2.  To  come  again  into  order. 

The  Grecians  rally,  and  their  pow'rs  unite; 
With  fury  charge  us.  Dryden. 

3.  To  exercise  satirical  merriment. 
Ram,  ram.  n.  s.  [jiam,  Saxon;  ram,  Dut.] 

1.  A  male  sheep;  in  some  provinces,  a 
tup. 

The  ewes,  being  rank,  turned  to  the  rams. 

Shakpeare. 
An  old  sheep-whistling  rogue,  a  ram  tender. 

Shakspeare. 

Much  like  a  well-growne  bel-weather  or  feltered 

ram  he  shews.  Chapman 

You  may  draw  the  bones  of  a  ram's  head  hung 

with  strings  of  beads  and  ribbands.  Peacham. 

A  ram  their  offering,  and  a  ram  their  meat. 

Dryden. 

2.  Aries,  the  vernal  sign. 

The  ram  having  pass'd  the  sea,  serenely  shines. 
And  leads  the  year.  Creech. 

i.  An  insrument  with  an  iron  head  to  bat- 
ter walls. 

Let  not  the  peace  of  virtue, 
Which  is  set  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it.  Shakspeare . 

Judas  calling  upon  the  Lord,  who  without  any 
rams  or  engines  of  war  did  cast  down  Jericho,  gave 
a  fierce  assault  against  the  walls.         2  j\Iacc(tbtes. 

To  Ram,  ram.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1,  To  drive  with  violence,  as  with  a  bat- 
tering ram. 

Ram  thou  thy  faithful  tidings  in  mine  ears, 
That  long  time  have  been  barren.  Shakspeare. 

Having  no  artillerj'  nor  engines,  and  finding  that 
he  could  do  no  good  by  rammi>ig  with  logs  of  tim- 
ber, he  set  one  of  the  gates  on  fire.  Bacon. 

The  charge  with  bullet,  or  paper  wet  and  hard 
stopped,  or  with  powder  alone  ramintd  in  hard, 
maketh  no  great  difference  in  the  loudness  of  the 
report.  Bacon. 

Here  many  poor  people  roll  in  vast  balls  of  snow, 
which  they  ram  together,  and  cover  from  the  sun- 
shine. Mdison. 

2.  To  fill  with  any  thing  driven  hard  to- 
gether. 


As  when  that  devilish  iron  engine  wrought 
In  deepest  hell,  and  framed  by  furies  skill, 

Widi  windy  nitre  and  quick  sulphur  fraught, 
And  ramm'd  with  bullet  round  ordain'd  to  kill. 

Spenser. 
He  that  proves  the  king. 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal;  till  that  time. 
Have  we  rammed  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 
They  mined  the  walls,  laid  the  powder,  and  ram- 
med the  mouth,  but  the  citizens  made  a  counter- 
mine. Hayward. 

This  into  hollow  engines,  long  and  round, 
Thick  ramm'd,  at  th'  other  bore  with  touch  of  fire 
Dilated  ana  infuriate,  shall  send  forth 
Such  implements  of  mischief  as  shall  dash 
To  pieces.  Milton. 

A  ditch  drawn  between  two  parallel  furrows, 
was  filled  with  some  sound  materials,  and  rammtd 
to  make  the  foundation  solid.  .Srbulhnot. 

Ra'magk,  ram'idje.   n.  s.   [from    ramus, 

I, at.]  Branches  of  trees. 
To  Ra'mage,  ram'idje.  v.  a.  See  To  Rum- 
mage. 
To  RA'MBLE,  ram'bl.««  n.s.  [ramme- 
ten,  Dutch,  to  rove  loosely  in  lust; 
ramb,  Swedish,  to  rove.]  To  rove  loose- 
ly and  irregularly;  to  wander. 

Shame  contracts  the  spirits,  fixes  the  ramblings 
of  fancy,  and  gathers  the  man  into  himself.  South. 
He  that  is  at  liberty  to  ramble  in  perfect  dark- 
ness, what  is  his  liberty  better  than  if  driven  up 
and  down  as  a  bubble  by  the  wind?  Locke. 

Chapman  has  taken  advantage  of  an  immcasura- 
able  length  of  verse,  notwithstanding  which,  there 
is  scarce  any  paraphrase  so  loose  and  rambling  as 
his.  Pope. 

Never  ask  leave  to  go  abroad,  for  you  will  be 
thought  an  idle  rambling  fellow.  Sicifl. 

0"er  his  ample  sides  the  rankling  sprays 
Luxuriant  shoot.  Thomson. 

Ra'mble,  ram'bl.   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Wandering;  irregular  excursion. 

This  conceit  puts  us  upon  the  ramble  up  and 

down  for  relief,  till  very  weariness  brings  us  at  last 

to  ourselves.  VEstrange, 

Coming  home  after  a  short  Christmas  ramble,  I 

found  a  letter  upon  my  table.  Suifk, 

She  quits  the  narrow  path  of  sense. 
For  a  dear  ramble  through  impertinence.        Sicift. 
Ra'mbler,  ram'bl-iir.  n.  s.  [from  ramble.^ 
Rover;  wanderer. 
Says  the  rambler,  we  must  e'en  beat  it  out. 

L'Estrange. 

Ra'mbooze  >    *      ,  ,,     ,  ^A  drink 

,,  ,  >  ram -booze  .  n.  s.  <        ,       r 

Ra  mbuse,  ^  (  made  of 

wine,  ale,  eggs,  and  sugar,  in  the  winter 
time;  or  of  wine,  milk,  sugar,  and  rose- 
water,  in  the  summer  time.  Bailey. 
Ra'mekin,  rani'm^-kin.  ?  n.  s.  \j-a7ne- 
Ra'mequins,  ram'm^-kinz'.  )  quins,  Fr.] 
In  cookery,  small  slices  of  bread  co- 
vered with  a  farce  of  cheese  and  eggs. 

Bailey. 

Ra'ments,  ri'm^nts,  n.  s.  \ramenta,  Lat.] 
Scrapings;  shavings.  Diet. 

Ramifica'tion,  ram-me-f6-k4'shijn.  n.  s. 

\j^amification,  Fr.  from  ramus,  Lat.] 
1.  Division  or  separation  into  branches; 
the  act  of  branching  out. 

By  continuation  of  profane  histories  or  other  mo- 
numents kej)!  together,  the  genealogies  and  ramiji- 
cations  of  some  single  families  to  a  vast  extension 
may  be  preserved.  Hale. 

Small  branches. 

As  the  blood  and  chyle  pass  together  through  the 
roMii^icnfions  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  they  will  be 
still  more  perfectly  mixed;  but  if  a  pipe  is  divided 
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into  branches,  and  these  again  subdivided,  the  red 
and  white  liquors,  as  they  pass  through  the  ramifi- 
cations, will  be  more  intimately  mixed;  the  more 
romj/icolions,  the  mixture  will  be  the  more  perfect. 

^rbuthnot. 

To  Ra'mift,  ram'm6-fi.»83  x,.  a.  \ramijier, 
Fr.  rarnua  and /acio,  Lat.]  To  separate 
into  branches. 

The  mint,  grown  to  have  a  pretty  thick  stalk, 
with  the  various  and  ramified  roots,  which  it  shot 
into  tlie  water,  presented  a  spectacle  not  unpleasant 
to  behold.  Boyle. 

To  Ra'mify,  ram'm^-fi.  v.  n.  To  be  part- 
ed into  branches. 

Asparagus  affects  the  urine  with  a  foetid  smell, 
especially  if  cut  when  they  are  white;  when  they 
aie  older  and  begin  to  ramify,  they  lose  this  qua- 
lity. Arbalh%\ot. 

Ra'mmer,  ram'mir.^''  n.  s.  [from  ram.'^ 

1.  An  instrument  with  which  any  thing 
is  driven  hard. 

The  master  bricklayer  must  try  the  foundations 
with  an  iron  crow  and  rammer,  to  see  whether  the 
foundations  are  sound.  Moxon. 

2.  The  stick  with  which  the  charge  is 
forced  into  the  gun. 

A  maiiner  loading  a  gun  suddenly,  while  he  was 

ramming  in  a  cartridge,  the  powder  took  fire,  and 

shot  the  rammer  out  of  his  hand.  Wiseman. 

Ra'mish,     ram'mish.     adj.   [from   ram.'\ 

Strong  scented. 

Ra'mous,  ri'mtts.®**  adj.  [from  ramus, 
Lat.]  Branchy;  consisting  of  branches. 

Which  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  un- 
intelligible, by  feigning  the  particles  of  air  to  be 
springy  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.     J^^ewton. 

A  ramows  efflorescence,  of  a  fine  white  spar,  found 
hanging  from  a  crust  of  like  spar,  at  the  top  of  an 
old  wrought  cavern.  Woodward. 

To  RAMP,  ramp.  v.  n.  \ramfier,  Fr.  ram- 
pare,  Italian;  jiempen,  Sax.] 

1.  To  leap  with  violence. 

Foaming  tarr,  their  bridles  they  would  champ. 
And  trampling  the  fine  element,  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Spenser. 
Out  of  the  thickest  wood 
A  ramping  lyon  rushed  suddenly, 
Hunting  full  greedy  after  savage  blood.       Spenser. 
They  gape  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a  ramp- 
ing and  roaring  lion.  Psalms. 

Upon  a  bull,  that  deadly  bellowed. 
Two  honid  lions  rampl,  and  seiz'd,  and  tugg'd. 

Chapman . 
Sporting  the  lion  ramped;  and  in  his  paw 
Dandled  the  kid.  Milton. 

2.  To  climb  as  a  plant. 

Furnished  with  claspers  and  tendrils,  they  catch 
hold  of  them,  and  so  rainptng'  upon  trees,  they  mount 
up  to  a  great  height.  Ray. 

Ramp,  ramp.  7i.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Leap; 
spring. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despight,  upon  your  purse.  Shaksp- 

The  bold  Ascalonite 
Fled  from  his  lion  ramp,  old  waiTiors  tum'd 
Their  plated  backs  under  his  heel.  Milton. 

Rampa'llian,  ram-pal'yan.^^  n.  s.  A  mean 
wretch.   Not  in  use. 

Away  you  scullion,  you  rampallian,  you  Aistila- 
rian.  Shaksp. 

Ra'mpancy,  rdm'pan-si.  n.  s.  [from  ram- 
fiant.']  Prevalence;  exuberance. 

As  they  are  come  to  this  height  and  ranpancy  of 
vice,  from  tlie  countenance  of  their  betters,  so  they 
have  took  some  steps  in  the  saine,  that  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  young  carry  with  them  the  approba- 
tion of  the  old.  South. 
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Ra'mpant,  ramp'ant.  adj.  [ramfiant^  Fr. 
from  ramfi.'\ 

1.  Exuberant;  overgrowing  restraint. 

The  foundation  of  this  behaviour  towards  persons 
set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  can  be  nothing  else 
but  atheism;  the  growing  rampant  sin  of  the  times. 

Smith. 

The  seeds  of  death  grow  up,  till,  like  rampant 
weeds,  they  choak  the  tender  flower  of  life.  Clarissa. 

2.  In  heraldry. 

Rampant  is  when  the  lion  is  reared  up  in  the  es- 
cutcheon, as  it  were  ready  to  combat  with  his  ene- 
my- Peacham. 

If  a  lion  were  the  proper  coat  of  Judah,  yet  were 
it  not  probable  a  lion  rampant,  but  couchant  or  dor- 
mant. Brown. 

The  lion  rampant  shakes  his  brinded  mane. 

Milton. 

Ra'mpart,  ram'pdvt.  >  p       ^     ,  x-   -i 

A  MPiRE,  ram'pire.  5  L       ■<       '       J 

1.  The  platform  of  the  wall  behind  the 
parapet. 

2.  The  wall  round  fortified  places. 

She  felt  it,  when  past  preventing,  like  a  river;  no 
rompires  being  built  against  it,  till  already  it  have 
OTerflowed.  Sidney. 

Yo'  have  cut  a  way  for  virtue,  which  our  great 
men 
Held  shut  up,  with  all  ramparts,  for  themselves. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  who  endeavours  to  know  his  duty,  and  prac- 
tises what  he  knows,  has  the  equity  of  God  to  stand 
as  a  mighty  wall  or  rampart  between  him  and  dam- 
nation for  any  infirmities.  South. 

The  son  of  Thetis,  rampire  of  our  host. 
Is  worth  our  care  to  keep.  Dryden. 

The  Trojans  round  the  place  a  rampire  cast, 
And  palisades  about  the  trenches  plac'd.    Dryden. 

No  standards,  from  the  hostile  ramparts  torn. 
Can  any  future  honours  give 
To  the  victorious  monarch's  name.  Prior. 

To  Ra'mpart,  ram'part.  7  x>.  a.  [^from  the 
To  Ra'mpire,  ram'pire.  ^  noun.]   To  for- 
tify with  ramparts.  Not  in  use. 

Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampirH  gates,  and  they  shall  ope. 

Shakspeare. 
The  marquis  directed  part  of  his  forces  to  ram- 
part the  gates  and  ruinous  places  of  the  walls. 

Hayxcard. 

Ra'mpion,  ram'p6-iin.  n.  s.  [ro/iunculus, 

■     Lat.]  A  plant.  Milicr. 

Rampion  is  a  plant,  whose  tender  roots  are  eaten 

in  the  spring,  like  those  of  radishes.         Mortimer. 

Ra'msons,  ram'siin.  n.  s.  [^allium  ursinuin 
sytvesire.']  An  herb.  Mnsivorth. 

Ran,  ran.  The  preterit  oi  run. 

The  dire  example  ran  through  all  the  field, 
Till  heaps  of  brothers  were  by  brothers  kill'd. 

Jiddison. 
To  Ranch,  ransh.  v.  a.  [corrupted  from 
'ivrejich.'\  To  sprain;  to  injure  with  vio- 
lent contortion.  This  is  the  proper  sense, 
but  in  Dryden,  it  seems  to  be  to  tear. 
Against  a  stump  his  tusk  the  monster  grinds. 
And  ranch'd  his  hips  with  one  continu'd  wound. 

Dryden. 
Emeticks  rancft,  and  keen  catharticks  scour. 

Garth. 

RA'NCID,  r5n'sid.  adj.  [rancidus,  Latin.] 
Strong  scented. 

The  oil  with  which  fishes  abound,  often  turns  ran- 
cid, and  lies  heavy  on  the  stomach,  and  affects  the 
very  sweat  with  a  rancid  smell.  Jirhuthnot. 

Ra'ncidness,  ran'sid-n^s.  J      n.  s.  [from 

Ranci'dity,  rSn-sid'^-te.    5     rancid.,  ran- 
cor, Lat.]  Strong  scent,  as  of  old  oil. 

Ra'noorous,  r3ng'kiir-\js.3i*  adj.    [from 


rancour^  Malignant;  malicious;  spiteful  I 
in  the  utmost  degree. 
So  flam'd  his  eyen  with  rage  and  rancoi-ous  ire. 

Spenser. 
Because  I  cannot 
Durk  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
1  must  be  held  a  rancm-ous  enemy.  Shaksp. 

The  most  powerful  of  these  were  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees,  of  whose  chief  doctrines  some  notice  is 
taken  by  the  evangelists,  as  well  as  of  their  ranco- 
rous opposition  to  the  gospel  of  Christ.  W^esf. 
Ra'ncorously,  rang'kijr-5s-16.  adv.  [from 

rancorous.^  Malignantly. 
RA'NCOUR,  rang'kilr."4  n.  s.  [rancour, 
old  French.] 

1.  Inveterate  malignity;  malice;  steadfast 
implacability;  standing  hate. 

His  breast  full  of  rancour  like  canker  to  fret. 

Tusser. 

As  tAvo  brave  knights  in  bloody  fight 
With  deadly  rancour  he  enraged  found.      Spenser. 

All  the  way  that  they  fled  for  very  rancour  and 
despite;  in  their  retuni,  they  utterly  consumed  and 
wasted  whatsoever  they  had  before  left  unspoiled. 

Spenser. 

Rancour  will  out,  proud  prelate;  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.  Shaksp. 

It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degen'rate  traitor.       Shaksp. 

Such  ambush 
Waited  with  hellish  rancour  imminent.        Milton. 

No  authors  draw  upon  themselves  more  displea- 
sure than  those  who  deal  in  political  matters,  which 
is  justly  incurred,  considering  that  spirit  of  rancour 
and  virulence,  with  which  works  of  this  nature 
abound.  Mdison. 

Presbyterians  and  their  abettors,  who  can  equally 
go  to  a  church  or  conventicle,  or  such  who  bear  a 
personal  rancour  towards  the  clergy.  Swift. 

2.  Virulence;  coiiuption. 
For  Banquo's  issue,  Duncan  have  I  murther'd ; 

Put  rancour  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them.  Shaksp. 

Rand,  rand.  n.s.  [rand,  Dutch.]  Border; 
seam:  as,  the  rand  of  a  woman's  shoe. 

Ra'ndom,  ran'diim.^^^  n.  s.  [randon,  Fr.] 


Want  of  direction;  want  of  rule  or  me 
thod;  chance;  hazard;  roving  motion 

For,  not  to  speake 
At  needy  random;  but  my  breath  to  breake 
In  sacred  oath,  Ulysses  shall  return.         Chapman. 

Thy  words  at  random  argue  inexperience.  Milt. 

He  lies  at  random  carelessly  diffus'd, 
With  languish'd  head  unprop'd. 
As  one  past  hope  abandon'd.  Milton. 

Fond  love  his  darts  at  random  throws. 
And  nothing  springs  from  what  he  sows.       Waller. 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  veloci- 
ty: the  angle,  which  the  missive  is  to  mount  by,  if 
we  will  have  it  go  to  its  furthest  random,  must  be 
the  half  of  a  right  one;  and  the  figure  of  the  missive 
must  be  such,  as  may  give  scope  to  the  air  to  bear 
it.  Digby. 

In  the  days  of  old  the  birds  lived  at  ratidom  in  a 
lawless  state  of  anarchy;  but  in  time  they  moved  for 
the  setting  up  of  a  king.  VEstrange. 

Who  could  govern  the  dependence  of  one  event 
upon  another,  if  that  event  happened  at  random, 
and  wai  not  cast  into  a  certain  relation  to  some  fore- 
going purpose  to  direct.'  South. 

'Tis  one  thing  when  a  person  of  true  merit  is 
drawn  as  like  as  we  can;  and  another,  when  we 
make  a  fine  thing  at  random,  and  persuade  the  next 
vain  creature  that  'tis  his  own  likeness.  Pope. 

Ra'ndom,  ran'di'im.  adj.  Done  by  chance; 
roving  without  direction. 

Virtue  borrowed  but  the  arms  of  chance. 
And  struck  a  raniiojn  blow;  'twas  fortune's  work. 
And  fortune  ta!;e  the  praise.  ^  Dryden. 

Ra'nforce,  ran'forse.  n.  s.  The  ring  of  a 
gun  next  the  touch-hole.  Bailey. 


Rang,  rSng.  The  preterit  of  ring. 

Complaints  were  sent  continually  up  to  Rome. 

and  rang  all  over  the  empire.  Grew. 

To  RANGE,  rinje.7*  -y.  a.  [ranger;  Fr. 

rhenge,  Welsh  ] 

1.  To  place  in  order;  to  put  in  ranks. 
Maccabeus  ranged  his  army  by  bands,  and  went 

against  Timotheus.  2  Maccabees. 

He  saw  not  the  marquis  till  the  battle  was 
ranged.  Clarendon 

Somewhat  rais'd 
By  false  presumptuous  hope,  the  ranged  pow'rs 
Disband,  and  wand'ring  each  his  several  way 
Pursues.  Milton. 

Men,  from  the  qualities  they  find  united  in  them, 
and  wherein  they  observe  several  individuals  to 
agree,  range  them  into  sorts  for  the  convenience  of 
comprehensive  signs.  Locke. 

A  certain  form  and  order,  in  which  we  have  long 
accustomed  ourselves  to  range  our  ideas,  may  be 
best  for  us  now,  though  not  originally  best  in  itself. 

Walls. 

2.  To  rove  over. 
To  the  copse  thy  lesser  spaniel  take, 

Teach  him  to  range  the  ditch,  and  force  the  brake. 

Gay. 
To  Range,  r^nje.  v.  n. 

1.  To  rove  at  large. 
Caesar's  spirit  ranging-  for  revenge. 

With  Ate  by  his  side  come  hot  from  hell. 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice. 
Cry  havock,  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war.    Shaksp. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about; 
And  watch'd  him,  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 

Shakspeare. 

As  a  roaring  lion  and  a  ranging  bear ;  so  is  a 
wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  people.  Proverbs. 

Other  animals unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.    Milton. 

Thanks  to  my  stars,  I  have  not  rang'd  about 
The  wilds  of  life,  ere  I  could  find  a  frieud.  Addison. 

2.  To  be  placed  in  order,  to  be  ranked 
properly. 

'Tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content. 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief. 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat, 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation. 
And  bury  all  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  of  ruin.  Shakspeare. 

To  lie  in  a  particular  direction. 
Direct  my  course  so  right,  as  with  thy  hand  to 
show. 
Which  way  thy  forests  range,  which  way  thy  rivers 
flow.  Drayton. 

Range,  rinje.  n.  s.  [rangee,  Fr.  from  the 

verb.] 
1.  A  rank:  any  thing  placed  in  a  line. 
You  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other.  Shakspeare. 

The  light,  which  passed  through  its  several  in- 
terstices, painted  so  many  ranges  of  colours,  Avhich 
were  parallel  and  contiguous,  and  without  any  mix- 
ture of  white.  J^lwton. 
From  this  walk  you  have  a  full  view  of  a  huge 
range  of  mountains,  that  lie  in  the  country  of  the 
Orisons.                                                       Mdison. 
These  ranges  of  barren  mountains,  by  condensing 
the  vapours,  and  producing  rains,  fountains,  and 
rivers,  give  the  very  plains  that  fertility  they  boast 
of.  Bentiey. 
!.  A  class;  an  order. 

The  next  ronge  of  beings  above  him  are  the  im- 
material intelligences,  the  next  below  him  is  the 
sensible  nature.  Hale. 

3.  Excursion;  wandering. 
He  may  take  a  range  all  the  world  over,  and 

draw  in  all  that  wide  circumference  of  sin  and  vice, 
and  center  it  in  his  own  breast.  Sowffe. 

4.  Room  for  excursion. 
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A  man  has  not  enoagfa  range  of  thought,  to  look 
out  for  any  good  which  does  not  relate  to  his  own 
interest.  ^iddison. 

5.  Compass  taken  in  by  any  thing  excur- 
sive, extended,  or  ranked  in  ordei-. 

The  range  and  compass  of  Hammond's  know- 
ledge filled  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts.  Fell. 

Far  as  creatiou's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends.    Pope. 

Judge  we  by  nature?  habit  can  efface; 
Affections.'  they  still  take  a  wider  loiig-e.        Pope. 

6.  Step  of  a  ladder. 

The  liturgy,  practised  in  England,  would  kindle 
that  jealousy,  as  the  prologue  to  that  design,  and  as 
the  fii-st  range  of  that  ladder;  which  should  serve  to 
mount  over  all  their  customs.  Clarendon. 

7.  A  kitchen  grate. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence, 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall, 
And  one  great  chimney.  Spenser. 

The  buttery  must  be  visible,  and  we  need  for  our 
ranges  a  more  spacious  and  luminous  kitchen. 

Wotton. 

The  implements  of  the  kitchen  are  spits,  ranges, 
cobirous,  and  pots.  Bacon. 

He  was  bid  at  his  first  coming  to  take  off  the 
range,  and  let  down  the  cinders.  VEstrange. 

8.  A  bolting  sieve  to  sift  meal.  Diet. 
Ra'nger,  rin'jur.s^  „,  s.  [from  range.'] 

1.  One  that  ranges;  a  rover;  a  robber. 

They  walk  not  widely,  as  they  were  woont. 
For  fear  of  ravngers  and  the  great  hoont, 
But  privily  prolling  to  and  fro.  Spenser. 

Come,  says  the  ranger,  here's  neither  honour  nor 
money  to  be  got  by  staying.  L'Estrange. 

2.  A  dog  that  beats  the  ground. 

Let  your  obsequious  ranger  search  aiound, 
Nor  will  the  roving  spy  direct  in  vain. 
But  numerous  coveys  gratify  thy  pain.  Gay. 

3.  An  officer  who  tends  the  game  of  a 
forest. 

Their  father  Tyrrheus  did  his  fodder  bring, 
Tyirheus  chief  ranger  to  the  Latian  king.  Dryden. 
RANK,  rangk.  adj.  [pane,  Saxon.] 
1.  High  growing;  strong;  luxuriant. 
Down  with  the  grasse. 
That  groweth  in  shadow  so  ranke  and  so  stout. 

Tusser. 
Is  not  thilk  same  goteheard  proud, 
That  sits  in  yonder  bank, 

Whose  straying  heard  themselfe  shrowde 
Emoug  the  bushes  rank?  Spenser. 

Who   would   be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress.' 
— That  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mistress,  or  I 
should  think  my  honesty  ranker  than  ray  ».it. 

Shakspeare. 
In  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender.  Shakspeare. 

Team  lastly  thither  com'n  with  water  is  so  rank, 
As  though  she  would  contend  with  Sabryn. 

Drayton. 

Hemp  most  hugely  rank.  Lhayton. 

Seven  ears  came  up  upon  one  stalk,  rank  and 

good.  Genesis. 

They  fancy  that  the  difference  lies  in  the  manner 

ofappiilse,  one  being  made  by  a  fuller  or  ranfcer 

appulse  than  the  other.  Holder. 

The  most  plentiful  season,  that  gives  birth  to  the 

finest  flowei-s,  produces  also  the  rankest  weeds. 

Mdison. 

2.  Fruitful;  bearing  strong  plants. 

Seven  thousand  broad-taii'd  sheep  graz'd  on  his 
downs ; 
Three  thousand  camels  his  rank  pastures  fed. 

Sandys. 

UTiere  land  is  rank,  'tis  not  good  to  sow  wheat 

after  a  fallow.  Mortimer-. 

3.  [rancidua^    Latin.]     Strong   scented; 
rancid. 


Rank  smelling  roe,  and  cummin  good  for  eyes. 

Spenstr. 
In  their  thick  breaths, 
Rank  of  gross  diet,  shall  we  be  enclouded. 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour.  Shakspeare. 

The  ewes,  being  rank, 
In  the  end  of  autumn,  tui-n'd  to  tlie  rams.    Slmksp. 

The  drying  marshes  such  a  stench  convey. 
Such  the  rank  steams  of  reeking  Albula.    Mdison. 

Hircina,  rank  with  sweat,  presumes 
To  censure  Phyllis  for  perfumes.  Stcift. 

4.  High  tasted;  strong  m  quality. 

Such  animals  as  feed  upon  flesh,  because  such 
kind  of  food  is  high  and  rank,  qualify  it;  the  one 
by  swallowing  the  hair  of  the  beasts  they  prey  upon, 
the  other  by  devouring  some  pait  of  the  feathers  of 
the  birds  they  gorge  themselves  with.  -Ray- 

Divers  sea  fowl  taste  rank  of  the  fish  on  which 
they  feed.  Boyle. 

Bizantium's  hot-bed  better  serv'd  for  use. 
The  soil  less  stubborn,  and  more  ranfc  the  juice. 

Harte. 

5.  Rampant;  high  grown;  raised  to  a  high 
degree. 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  faults.  Shakspeare. 

This  Epiphanius  cries  out  upon  as  rank  idolatiy, 
and  the  device  of  the  devil,  who  always  brought  in 
idolatry  under  fair  pretences.  Stiliingfleet. 

'Tis  pride,  rank  pride,  and  haughtiness  of  soul, 
The  Romans  call  it  stoicism.  Mdison. 

This  power  of  the  people  in  Athens,  claimed  as 
the  undoubted  privilege  of  an  Athenian  born,  was 
the  rankest  encroachment  and  the  grossest  degene- 
racy from  the  form  Solon  left.  Swijt. 
1 .  Gross;  coarse. 

My  wife's  a  hobby  horse,  deserves  a  name 
As  rank  as  any  flax  wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  her  troth-plight.  Shakspeare. 

7.  The  iron  of  a  plane  is  set  ra7ik,  when 
its  edge  stands  so  flat  below  the  sole  of 
the  plane,  that  in  working  it  will  take 
off  a  thick  shaving.  Moxon. 

R.\NK,  rangk.  n.  s.  [rang,  French.] 

1 .  Line  of  men  placed  abreast. 

Fierce  fiery  warriours  fight  upon  the  clouds, 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war. 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  seen  the  cannon. 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air. 

Shakspeare. 
Is't  not  pity 
That  we,  the  sons  und  children  of  this  isle, 
Fill  up  her  enemies  ranks?  Shdcspeare. 

His  horse-troupes,  that   the   vantjrard  had,  he 
strictly  did  command, 
To  ride  their  hoi-ses   temperatly,   to  keepe  their 
rankes,  and  shun  confusion.  Chapman. 

2.  A  row. 

West  of  this  place,   down  in  the   neighbour 
bottom. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream. 
Left  on  your  right  hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shalcspeare. 
A  sylvan  scene,  and  as  the  ranks  ascend. 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatie.  Miltoti. 

If  she  walk,  in  even  ranks  they  stand. 
Like  some  well  marshall'd  and  obsequious  band. 

n'al'ler. 
He  cou'd  through  ranks  of  ruin  go, 
With  storms  above  and  rocks  beloiv.  Dryden. 

3.  Range  of  subordination. 

That  state,  or  condition,  by  which  the  nature  of 
any  thing  is  advanced  to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
which  it  is  capable,  according  to  its  rank  and  kind, 
is  called  the  chief  end  or  happiness  of  such  a  thing' 

Wilkins. 
The  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Maker  plainly 
appeals  in  thep>rts  of  this  stupendous  fabrick,  and 
the  several  degrees  and  ranks  of  creatures  in  it. 

Locke. 


4.  Class;  order. 

The  eocliauting  [wwer  of  prosperity  over  pri>ttic 
pei-sons  is  remarkable  in  relation  to  great  kingdoms, 
where  all  ranks  and  orilci-s  of  men  being  equally 
concerned  in  publick  blessings,  equally  join  in 
spreading  the  infection.  Jltteibury. 

Norjcnfc  nor  sex  escape?  the  general  frowu. 
But  ladies  aie  ript  up,  and  cits  kuock'd  down. 

»  Your.g. 

5.  Degree  of  dignity,  eminence,  or  excel- 
lence. 

Her  charms  have  made  me  man,  her  ravish 'd 
love. 
In  rank  shall  place  me  with  the  bless'd  above. 

Dryden. 
These  all  are  virtues  of  a  meaner  rank, 
Perfections  that  are  plac'd  in  bones  and  nerves. 

Mdison, 
He  found  many  of  the  chief  ranfc  and  figure  over- 
whelmed in  publick  and  private  vices.     Duienant. 
Lepidus's  house,  which  in  his  consulate  was  the 
finest  in  Rome,  within  thirty-five  jeai's  was  not  in 
the  hundredth  rank.  ,irbiUhnot. 

6.  Dignity;  high  place:  as,  he  is  a  man  of 
rank. 

To  K.VNK,  rangk.  v.  a.  \ra7iger,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  I'o  place  abreast. 

In  view  stood  ranked  of  seraphim  another  row. 

MUton. 

2.  To  range  in  any  particular  class.^ 

If  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship. 
And  needly  will  be  ranked  with  other  griefs; 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalts  dead 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother.'  Shakspeare. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

Heresy  is  ranked  with  idolatry  and  witchcraft. 

Decay  of  Fifty. 

I  have  ranked  this  diversion  of  christian  practice 
among  the  effects  of  our  contentions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Poets  were  ranked  in  the  class  of  philosophers, 
and  the  ancients  made  use  of  them  as  preceptors  in 
musick  and  morality.  Broome. 

3.  To  arrange  methodically. 

Much  is  said  touching  the  ronfcing- of  dignities 
as  well  temporal  as  spiritual.  Selden. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes.'  Milton. 

Ranking  all  things  under  general  and  special 
heads,  renders  the  nature  or  uses  of  a  thing  more 
easy  to  be  found  out,  when  we  seek  iu  what  rank 
of  being  it  lies.  U'atts. 

To  Rank,  rangk.  v.  n.  To  be  ranged;  to 
be  placed. 

Let  that  one  article  rnnt  with  the  rest; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

From  suaggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
Go  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood.   Tate. 

To  R.\'nkle,  rangk'kl.  v.  n.  [from  ran/:.] 
To  fester;  to  breed  corruption;  to  be  in- 
flamed in  body  or  mind. 

As  when  two  boars  with  raiikling  malice  met. 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Spenser. 
I  little  smart  did  feci; 
And  now  it  rankleth  more  and  more. 
And  inwardly  it  festereih  sore.  Spenser. 

Thai  I'icsh  Ik-ediL-g  wound 
Whilome  doth  rankU  in  uiy  riven  breast.    Sy.mser. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog; 
Look,   when   he  fawns,  he  bites,  and,  when  he 

bites. 
His  venom  tooth  ivill  ratikle  to  the  death. 

Stiakspeare. 
The  storm  of  his  own  rage  the  fool  confounds, 
And  envy's  ranUitig  sting  ih'  imprudeul  wounds'. 

Thou  Shalt  ftel,  enrag'd  with  inw.ird  painf 
The  bydia's  venom  rankling  in  thy  veins.  Mdison 
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1  have  ciidur'd  the  rage  of  secret  grief, 
A  maladj  that  burns  and  rankles  inward.        Rovoe. 
Ra'nkly,    rangk'le.    adv.    [from    rank.'] 
Coarsely;  grossly. 

'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  my  garden, 
A  serpent  stung  me:  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is,  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death, 
Jtanidij  abus'd.  Shakspeare. 

Ra'nkness,  rangk'n^s  n.  s.  [from  rank.'] 
Exuberance;  superfluity  of  growth. 

It  bringeth  forth  abundantly,  tlirough  too  much 
ranknt&s,  things  less  profitable,  whereby  that  which 
principally  it  should  yield,  being  either  prevented 
in  place,  or  defrauded  of  nourishment  faileth. 

Hooker. 

Begin  you  to  grow  upon  me:  I  will  physick  your 

ronfcness.  iShaksp. 

Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more;  1  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy.  Shaksp. 

We'll  like  a  batsd  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd. 

Shaksp. 
The  ciaae's  pride  is  in  the  rankness  of  her  wing. 

VEshange. 
He  the  stubborn  soil  manur'd. 
With  rules  of  husbandly  the  rankness  cur'd; 
Tam'd  us  to  manners.  Dryden. 

Ra'nny,  ran'n^.  ".  s.  The  shrewmouse. 
The  mus  areneus,  the  shrewmouse  or  ranny. 

Broicn. 

To  Ra'nsack,  ran'sak.  v.  a.  [pan,  Saxon, 
and  saX-17,  Swedish,  to  search  for  or  to 
seize.3 

1.  To  plunder;  to  pillage. 

A  covetous  spirit,  ' 

Warily  awaited  day  aud  night, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend, 
Who  it  to  rob  and  ransack  did  intend.         Spenser. 
Their  vow  is  made  to  ransack  Troy.         Shaksp. 
Men  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransacked  the  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Milton. 

The  ransacked  city,  taken  by  our  toils. 
We  left,  and  hither  brought  the  golden  spoils. 

Dryden. 
The  spoils  which  they  from  ransack''d  houses 
brought. 
And  golden  bowls  from  burning  altars  caught. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  search  narrowly. 

I  ransack  the  several  caverns,  and  search  into  the 
store-houses  of  water,  to  find  out  where  that  mighty 
mass  of  water,  which  overflowed  the  earth  is  be- 
stowed. Woodward. 

3.  To  violate;  to  deflour. 

With  greedy  force  he  'gan  the  fort  assail, 
Whereof  he  weened  possessed  soon  to  be. 
And  with  rich  spoil  of  ransacked  chastity.    Spenser. 

RA'NSOME,  ran's^m.'^^  n.  *.  [rangon, 
French.]  Price  paid  for  redemption 
from  captivity  or  punishment. 

By  his  captivity  in  Austria,  and  the  heavy  ransom 
that  he  paid  fur  his  liberty,  Richard  was  hindered 
to  pursue  the  conquest  of  Ireland.  Davies. 

Ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stai-s  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise, 
The  ranso7n  paid,  which  man  from  death  redeems. 
His  death  for  man.  Milton. 

Has  the  prince  lost  his  army  or  his  liberty.' 
Tell  me  what  province  they  demand  for  ransom. 

Denham. 

To  adore  that  great  mystery  of  divine  love,  God's 

sending  his  only  Son  into  this  world  to  save  sinnei-s, 

and  to  give  his  life  an-insmn  for  them,  would  be 

noble  exercise  for  the  pens  of  the  greatest  wits. 

Tillotson. 
This  as  a  ransom  Albemarle  did  pay. 
For  all  the  glories  of  so  great  a  life.  Dryden. 

Th'  avenging  pow'r 
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Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 

Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire, 

And  ransom  free  restor'd  to  his  abode.        Dryden, 

To  Ra'nsome,  ran'stim.  v.  a.  [rango7iner, 
Fr.]  To  redeem  from  captivity  or  pu- 
nishment. 

How  is't  with  Titus  Lartius? 
— Condemning  some  to  death  and  some  to  exile. 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other. 

Shaksp. 

1  will  ransom,  them  from  the  gi'ave,  and  redeem 

them  from  death.  Hosea. 

He'll  dying  rise,  and  rising  with  him  raise 
His  brethren,  ransom'd  with  his  own  dear  life. 

Milton. 
Ra'nsomeless,   ran'sdm-l^s.    adj.    [from 
ransome.]     Free  from  ransome. 
Ransomeless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free. 

Shakspeare . 
Deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure  ransomeless  and  free.       Shaksp. 
Ra'nsomer,  raii'siini-fir.  n.  s.   [from  ran- 
some.]    One  that  redeems. 
To  Rant,  rdnt.  v.  n.  [randen,  Dutch,  to 
rave.]  To  rave  in  violent  or  high  sound- 
ing  language   without   proportionable 
dignity  of  thought. 

Look  where  my  ranting  host  of  the  garter  comes; 

there  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money  in  his 

purse,  when  he  looks  so  merrily.  Shaksp. 

Nay,  an  thou'lt  mouth,  I'll  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

Shaksp. 

They  have  attack'd  me;  some  with  piteous  moans, 

others  grinning  and  only  shewing  their  teeth,  others 

ranting  and  hectoring,  others  scolding  and  reviling. 

Slillingjleet. 
Rant,  rant.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  High 
sounding  language  unsupported  by  dig- 
nity of  thought. 

Drjden  himself,  to  please  a  frantick  age. 
Was  forc'd  to  let  his  judgment  stoop  to  rage; 
To  a  wild  audience  he  conform'd  his  voice, 
Comply'd  to  custom,  but  not  err'd  through  choice; 
Deem  then  the  people's,  not  the  writer's  sin, 
Almansor's  rage,  and  rants  of  Maximin.  Granville. 
This  is  a  stoical  rant,  without  any  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  man,  or  reason  of  things.    Atlerbury. 
Ra'nteh,  raiit'ijr.98  n.  s.  [from  rant.]    A 

ranting  fellow. 
Ra'ntipole,  rant'^-pole.  adj.  [This  word 
is  wantonly  formed  from  rant.]     Wild; 
roving;  rakish.     A  low  word. 

What,  at  years  of  discretion,  and  comport  your- 
self at  this  rantipole  rate!  Congreve. 
To  Ra'ntipole,  rant'e-pole.  v.  n.  To  run 
about  wildly.     A  low  word. 

The  eldest  was  a  termagant  imperious  wench; 
she  used  to  rantipole  about  the  house,  pinch  the  chil- 
dren, kick  the  servants,  and  torture  the  cats  and 
dogs.  ^rbulhnot. 

RA'J^ULA,  ran'nta-la.  «.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
soft  swelling,  possessing  the  salivals 
under  the  tongue:  it  is  made  by  con- 
gestion, and  its  progress  filleth  up  the 
space  between  the  jaws,  and  maketh  a 
tumour  externally  under  the  chin. 

Wiseman. 
RANu'NouLus,ra-n\ing'ku-liis.  n.s.  Crow- 
foot. 

Ranunculuses  excel  all  flowers  in  the  richness  of 
their  colours;  of  them  there  is  a  great  variety. 

Mortimer. 
To  Rap,  rap.  v.  n.  [hpaeppan.  Sax.] 
1.  To  strike  with  a  quick  smart  blow. 
Knock  me  at  this  gate. 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I'll  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Shaksp. 
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With  one  great  peal  they  rap  the  door, 
Like  footmen  on  a  visiting  day.  Prior, 

2.  7o  Rap  out.  To  utter  with  hasty  vio- 
lence. 

He  was  provoked  in  the  spirit  of  magistracy,  up- 
on discovering  a  judge  who  rapped  out  a  great  oath 
at  his  footman.  -/iddison. 

To  Rap,  rap.  v.  a.  [from  rafiio  extra  se, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  iiffect  with  rapture;  to  strike  with 
ecsiacy;  to  hurry  out  of  himself. 

These  are  speeches  of  men,  not  comforted  with 
the  hope  of  that  they  desire,  but  rapped  with  admi- 
ration at  the  view  of  enjoyed  bliss.  Hooker. 

Beholding  the  face  of  God,  in  admiration  of  so 
great  excellency,  they  all  adore  him;  and  being 
rapt  with  the  love  of  his  beauty,  tliey  cleave  inse- 
parably for  ever  unto  him.  Hooker. 

What  thus  raps  you.'  are  you  well.'  Shaksp. 

The  government  I  cast  upon  ray  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.  Shaksp 

You're  rapt  in  some  work,  some  dedication. 

Shakspeare. 
Circled  me 
With  all  their  welcomes,  and  as  chearfully 
Disposed  their  rapt  minds,  as  if  there  they  saw 
Their  naturall  countrie.  Chapman. 

The  rocks  that  did  more  high  their  foreheads 
raise 
To  his  rapt  eye.  Chapman. 

I'm  rapt  with  joy  to  see  my  Marcia's  tears. 

Addison, 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  these  things  with- 
out being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wis- 
dom of  the  divine  architect.  Cheyne. 

Rapt  into  future  times,  the  bard  begun, 
A  virgin  shall  conceive,  a  virgin  bear  a  son!  Pope. 

Let  heav'n  seize  it,  all  at  once  'tis  fir'd. 
Not  touch'd  but  rapt;  not  waken 'd,  but  inspir'd. 

Pope- 

2.  To  snatch  away. 

He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain. 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  inflames  the  skyen. 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shyne. 

Spenser, 

Underneath  a  bright  sea  flow'd 
Of  jasper,  or  of  liquid  pearl,  whereon 
Who  after  came  from  earth,  sailing  arriv'd 
Wafted  by  angels,  or  flew  o'er  the  lake 
Rapt  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  fiery  steeds.       Milton. 

Standing  on  earth,  not  rapt  above  the  pole. 

Milton. 

3.  To  seize  by  violence. 

Adult'rous  Jour,  the  king  of  Mambrant,  rap^d 
Fair  Josien  his  dear  love.  Drayton. 

4.  To  exchange;  to  truck.  A  low  word. 

To  Rap  and  rend,  rap.  [more  properly 
ra/i  and  ron;  paepan,  Saxon,  to  bind, 
and  rana,  Islandick,  to  plunder.]  To 
seize  by  violence. 

Their  husbands  robb'd,  and  made  hard  shifls 
To  administer  unto  their  gifts 
All  they  could  rap  and  rend  and  pilfer. 
To  scraps  and  ends  of  gold  and  silver.      Hudibras. 

Rap,  rap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  quick 
smart  blow. 

How  comcst  thou  to  go  with  fliy  arm  tied  up?  has 
old  Lewis  given  thee  a  rap  over  thy  fingers  ends.' 

Arbuthnot. 
RAPA'CIOUS,  r4-pi'shis.  adj.  [ra/iace, 
Fr.  rafiax,  Latin.]     Given  to  pkinder; 
seizing  by  violence. 

Well  may  thy  lord,  appeased. 
Redeem  thee  quite  from  death's  rapacious  claim. 

Milton. 
Shall  this  prize. 
Soon  heighten'd  by  the  diamond's  circling  rays. 
On  that  rapacious  band  for  ever  blaze.'  Popt. 

Rapa'ciously,  ra-pi'shiis-16    adv.  [frojn 
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rafiacioua.']     By  rapine;  by  violent  rob- 
bery. 
Rapa'ciovsness,  r5-pi'shus-n^s.  w.s.  [from 
rafiacious.']   The  quality  of  being  rapa- 
cious. 

Rapa'city,  ra-pas's^-t^.  n.  *.  [rafiacite^ 
Fr.  rafiacitas,  from  ra/iax,  Lat.]  Ad- 
dictcdness  to  plunder;  exercise  of  plun- 
der; ravenousness. 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchDien,  grudge  them  those  small  remains  of  an- 
cient piety,  which  the  rapacity  of  some  ages  has 
scarce  left  to  the  church.  Sprat. 

Rapk,  ripe.  71.  s.  [ra/it,  French;  ra/itus^ 

Latin.] 
1.  Violent  defloration  of  chastity. 
You  are  both  decypher'd 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape,  Shaksp. 

Rape  call  you  it,  to  seize  my  own, 
My  true  betrothed  love?  Shaksp. 

The  parliament  conceived,  that  the  obtaining  of 
women  by  force  into  possession,  howsoever  after- 
wards assent  might  follow  by  allurements,  was  but 
a  rape  drawn  forth  in  length,  because  the  first  force 
drew  on  all  the  rest.  Bacon. 

Witness  that  night 
In  Gibeah,  when  the  hospital  door 
Expos'd  a  matron,  to  avoid  worse  rape.        Milton. 

The  haughty  fair. 
Who  not  the  rape  ev'n  of  a  god  could  bear.  Drytkn. 

Tell  the  Thracian  tyrant's  alter'd  shape. 
And  dire  revenge  of  Philomela's  rape.  Roscommon. 

2.  Privation;  act  of  taking  away. 

Pear  grew  after  pear. 
Fig  after  fig  came,  time  made  never  rape 
Of  any  dainty  there.  Chapman. 

3.  Something  snatched  away. 

Sad  widows  by  thee  rifled,  weep  in  vain, 
And  ruin'd  orphans  of  thy  rapes  complain.    Sandys. 

Where  now  are  all  my  hopes?  oh  never  more 
Shall  they  revive!  nor  death  her  rapes  restore! 

Sandys. 

4.  Fruit  plucked  from  the  cluster. 

The  juice  of  grapes  is  drawn  as  well  from  the 
rape,  or  whole  grapes  plucked  from  the  cluster,  and 
wine  poured  upon  them  in  a  vessel,  as  from  a  vat, 
where  they  are  bruised.  Ray. 

5.  A  division  of  the  county  of  Sussex  an- 
swering to  a  hundred  in  other  counties. 

6.  A  plant  from  the  seed  of  which  oil  is 
expressed. 

RATID,  rapid,  adj.  [rafiide,  Fr.  ra/iidus, 

Latin.]  Quick;  swift. 

Part  shun  the  goal  with  rapid  wheels.       Milton. 

While  you  so  smoothly  turn  and  rowl  our  sphere, 

That  rapid  motion  does  but  rest  appear.      Dryden. 

^api'dity,  ra-pid'e-td.  n.s,  [rafiidite.,  Fr. 
ra/iidilas,  from  ra/ndus,  Lat.]  Celerity; 
velocity;  swiftness. 

Where  the  words  are  not  monosyllables,  we 
make  ihem  so  by  our  rapidity  of  pronunciation. 

Spectator. 
Ra'pidly,    rSp'id-1^.   adv.  [from  rafiid.] 

Swiftly;  with  quick  motion. 
Ra'pidness,  rap'id-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  rafiid.~\ 

Celerity;  swiftness. 
Ra'pier,    ri'pd-^r."3   n.  s.   [ra/iiere,  Fr. 
so  called  from  the  quickness  of  its  mo- 
tion.]    A    small    sword   used  only  in 
thrusting. 

I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart, 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapi€r''s  point. 

Shakspeare. 

A  soldier  of  far  inferior  strength  may  mauage  a 

rapier  or  fire-arms  so  expertly,  as  to  be  an  ovcr- 

natcb  for  his  adrenary.  Pope. 
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Rapier-fish,   ra'p6-6r-fish.   n.    s.     The 
swordfish. 

The  rapier-fish,  called  xiphias,  grows  sometimes 
to  the  length  of  five  yards:  the  sword,  which  grows 
level  from  the  snout  of  the  fish,  is  here  about  a 
yai-d  long,  at  the  basis  four  inches  over,  two-edged, 
and  pointed  exactly  like  a  rapier:  he  preys  ou  fishes, 
having  first  stabbed  them  with  this  sword.  Grew. 
Ra'pine,  rSp'in.**"  7i.  s.  [rafiina.  Latin; 
ra/iine,  Fr.] 
.  The  act  of  plundering. 

If  the  poverty  of  Scotland  might,  yet  the  plenty 
of  England  cannot,  excuse  the  envy  and  rapine  of 
the  church's  rights.  King  Charles. 

The  logick  of  a  conquering  sword  may  silence, 
but  convince  it  cannot;  its  efficacy  rather  breeds 
aversion  and  abhorrence  of  that  religion,  whose  first 
address  is  in  blood  and  rapine.         Decay  of  Piety. 
Violence;  force. 

Her  least  action  overaw'd 
His  malice,  and  with  rapine  sweet  bereav'd 
His  fierceness  of  its  fierce  intent.  Milton, 

Ra'pper,  r3p'pi^r.98  n,  s.  [from  rafi.']  One 

who  strikes. 
Ra'pport,  rap-port',  n.   s.  [rafifiat,  Fr.] 
Relation;  reference;  proportion.  A  woi'd 
introduced   by   the  innovator,    Temfile, 
but  not  copied  by  others. 

'Tis  obvious  what  rapport  there  is  between  the 
conceptions  and  languages  in  evei^  country,  and 
how  great  a  difference  this  must  make  in  the  excel- 
lence of  books.  Temple. 
To  Rapt,  rapt.  v.  n,  [This  word  is  used 
by  Chafiman  iovrafi  improperly,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  participle,  which  from 
rafit  would  be  not  rafiCy  but  rafited,']  To 
ravish;  to  put  in  ecstasy. 

Vou  may  safe  approve. 
How  strong  an  instigation  to  their  love 
Their  rapting  tunes  are.  Odyssey. 

Rapt,  ript.  n.  s.  [from  ra/i.'J  A  trance; 
an  ecstasy. 

RATTURE,  rdp'tshire.*6^  n.  s. 

1.  Violent  seizure. 
And  thicke  into  our  ship,  he  threw  his  flash: 

That  'gainst  a  rocke,  or  flat,  her  keele,  did  dash 
With  headlong  rapture.  Chapman. 

2.  Ecstasy,  transport;  violence  of  any 
pleasing  passion;  enthusiasm;  uncom- 
mon heat  of  imagination. 

Could  virtue  be  seen,  it  would  beget  love,  and 
advance  it  not  only  into  admiration,  but  rapture. 

Holiday 
Musick,  when  thus  applied,  raises  in  the  mind  ol 
the  hearer  great  conceptions;  it  strengthens  devo- 
tion, and  advances  praise  into  rapture.      Spectator. 
You  grow  correct,  that  once  with  rapture  writ. 

Pope. 

3.  Rapidity;  haste. 
The  watry  throng. 

Wave  rowling  after  wave,  where  way  they  found, 
If  steep,  with  torrent  rapture;  if  through  plain 
Soft  ebbing;  nor  withstood  them  rock  or  hill. 

Milton. 
Ua'ptured,  rap'tsh6r'd.3S9  adj.  [from  ra/i- 
(ure.~\  Ravished;  transported.     A   bad 
word. 

He  drew 
Such  maduing  draughts  of  beauty  to  the  soul. 
As  for  a  while  canceli'd  his  raptured  thouo-ht 
With  luxury  too  daring.  Thomson 

Ra'pturous,  rap'tshur-us.3i4  adj.   [IVoni 
rafiture,~\  Ecstalick;  transporting. 

Nor  will  he  be  able  to  forbear  a  rapturous  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  infinite  wisdom  aud  contri*- 
ance  of  llie  divine  artiticer.  Blackmore. 

Are  the  pleasures  of  it  so  inviting  and  rapturous? 
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is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  shaq)  to  plague  himself? 

CjLier. 


RARE,  rire.  adj,  [^raru^f  Latin;  rare,  Fr. 
in  all  the  senses  but  the  last.] 

1.  Scarco;  uncommon;  not  fi-cqucnt. 
Live  to  be  the  shew  aud  gaze  o'  th'  time; 

We'll  have  you,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are. 
Painted  upon  a  pole.  S'lukip- 

2.  Excellent;   incomparable;   valuable  to 
a  degree  seldom  found. 

This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature;  as  she's  rare, 
Must  it  be  great;  and  as  his  pei-son's  mighty 
Must  it  be  violent.  "    ^y.^^. 

On  which  was  wrought  the  gods  and  giants  fight, 
Rare  work,  all  fiil'd  with  terror  and  delight.  Cowley, 

Above  the  rest  I  judge  one  beauty  rare.  Drijdin. 

3.  Thinly  scattered. 
The  cattle  in  the  fields  and  meadows  green 

Those  rare  and  solicary,  these  in  flocks 
Pasturing  at  once,  aud  in  broad  herds  upsprung. 
.  Milton. 

4.  Thin;  subtle;  not  dense. 
They  are  of  so  tender  and  weak  a  nature,  as  they 

affect  only  such  a  rare  and  attenuate  substance,  as 
the  spirit  of  living  creatures.  Bacon, 

So  eagerly  the  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense,  or 

rare, 
With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet,  pursues  his  way. 

Milton. 
The  dense  and  bright  light  of  the  circle  will  ob- 
scure the  rare  and  weak  light  of  these  daik  colours 
round  about  it,  and  render  them  almost  insensible. 

.^^ewtotl. 
Bodies  are  much  more  rare  and  porous  than  is 
commonly  believed:  water  is  nineteen  times  lighter, 
and  by  consequence  nineteen  times  rarer  than  gold, 
and  gold  is  so  rare,  as  very  readily,  and  without  the 
least  opposition,  to  transmit  the  magnetic  effluvia, 
and  easily  to  admit  quicksilver  into  its  pores,  and 
to  let  water  pass  through  it.  J^Tewton. 

5.  Raw;  not  fully   subdued  by  the   fire. 
This  is  often  pronounced  rear. 

New-laid  eggs,  with  Baucis'  busy  care, 
Turn'd  by  a  gentle  fiie,  and  roasted  rare.  Dryden, 
Ra  heeshow,  ri're-sho.  ji,  s.  [This  word 
is  formed  in  imitation  of  the  foreign  way 
of  pronouncing  rare  show.']  A  show 
carried  in  a  box. 

The  fashions  of  the  town  affect  us  just  like  a  ra- 
reeshow,  we  have  the  curiosity  to  peep  at  them,  and 
nothing  more.  p^^ 

Ofr«rees/jotc5  he  sung,  and  Punch's  feats.    Gay, 
Rarefa'ction,  rar-re-fak'shun.  n.  s.   [ra- 
refaction, Fr.  from  rarefy.]     Extension 
ot  the  parts  of  a  body,  that  makes   it 
take  up  more  room  than  it  did  before: 
contrary  to  condensation. 
The  water  within  being  rarefied,  and  by  rare- 
faction resolved  into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoak. 

ix'i  1    .     •  WvUor.. 

VVhen  exhalations,  shut  up  in  the  caverns  of  the 
earth  by  rarefaction  ot  compression,  come  to  be 
straitened,  they  strive  every  way  to  set  themselves 
at  liberty.  2JMr/iet. 

Ra'refiable,  rar'r^.fi-S.bl.  adj.  [from  ra- 
^cfy-]   Admitting  rarefaction. 

To  RA'REFY,  rar'r6-fi.'«3  -y.  a.  [rare^er^ 
Fr.  rarus  and /ac/o,  Latin;  rarfy  were 
more  proper.]  To  niake  thin:  contra- 
ry to  condense. 

To  the  hot  equator  crowding  fast. 
Where  highly  rarefied  the  yielding  air 
Admits  their  steam.  Thcmaon 

a  Ra'refy,  vkv'ti-{\.  V.  n.  To  become 
thin. 

Earth  rarefies  to  dew;  expanded  more 
The  subtil  dew  in  air  begias  to  soar.      '     Dryden, 
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Ra'rely,  riire'le.  adv.  [from  rareJ^ 

1.  Seldom;  not  often;  not  frequently. 

His  temperance  in  sleep  resembled  that  of  his 
meats;  midnight  being  the  usual  time  of  his  going 
to  rest,  and  four  or  five,  and  very  rarely  six,  the 
hour  of  his  rising.  p^n. 

Rarely  they  rise  by  virtue's  aid,  ivho  lie 
Plung'd  in  the  depth  of  helpless  poverty.      Dryden. 

Vanessa  in  her  bloom, 
Advaoc'd  like  Atalanta's  star, 
But  rarely  seen,  and  seen  from  far.  Swift. 

2.  Finely;  nicely;  accurately.  This  is  now 
seldom  used  but  ironically. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  will'd  to  love  his  enemies.  Shaksp. 
Ra'reness,  rire'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  rare.] 

1.  Uncommonness;    state   of  happening 
seldom;  intrequency. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-hoies,  and 
sides:  the  cause  is  the  thinness  of  the  skin,  joined 
with  the  rarencus  of  being  touched  there,  for  tickling 
is  a  light  motion  of  the  spirits,  which  the  thinness 
of  the  skin,  the  suddenness  and  rareness  of  touch, 
doth  further.  Bacon. 

For  the  rareness  and  rare  effect  of  that  petition, 
I'll  insert  it  as  presented.  Ciareiidon. 

Of  my  heart  I  now  a  present  make; 
Accept  it  as  when  early  Iruit  we  send. 
And  let  the  rareness  the  small  gift  commend. 

Dryden. 

2.  Value  arising  from  scarcity. 

Roses  set  in  a  pool,  supported  with  some  stay,  is 
matter  of  rareness  and  pleasure,  though  of  small 
use.  Bacon. 

To  worthiest  things. 
Virtue,  art,  beauty,  fortune,  now  I  see 
Rareness  or  use,  not  nature,  value  brings.     Donne. 

3.  Thinness;  tenuity. 

4.  Distance  from  each  other;  thinness. 
Ra'rity,   ra'r6-t^,  or  rar'e-te.^^o  6"  n.  s. 

[rarite,  Fr.  rarilas,  Lat.1 

1.  Uncommonness;  infrequency. 

Far  from  being  fond  of  any  flower  for  its  rarity, 
if  I  meet  with  any  in  a  field  which  pleases  me,  I 
give  it  a  place  in  my  garden.  Spectator. 

2.  A  thing  valued  for  its  scarcity. 

Sorrow  would  be  a  rarity  most  belov'd, 
If  all  could  so  become  it,  Shaksp. 

It  would  be  a  rarity  worth  the  seeing,  could  any 
one  shew  us  such  a  thing  as  a  perfectly  reconciled 
enemy.  SotUh. 

I  saw  three  rarities  of  different  kinds,  which 
pleased  me  more  than  any  other  shows  of  the  place. 

Mdison. 

3.  Thinness,  subtilty:  the  contrary  to  den- 
sity. 

Bodies,  under  the  same  outward  bulk,  have  a 
greater  thinness  and  expansion,  or  thickness  and 
solidity,  which  terms,  in  English,  do  not  signify 
fully  those  differeiices  of  quantity;  therefore  I  will 
do  it  under  the  names  o(  rarity  and  density.  Digby. 

This  I  do,  not  to  draw  any  argument  against 
them  from  the  universal  rest  or  accurately  equal 
diffusion  of  matter,  but  only  that  1  may  better  de- 
monstrate the  great  rarity  and  tenuity  of  their  ima- 
ginary chaos.  Bentley. 

RA'SC  AL,  ras'kal.^*^  n.  s.  [pafcal,  Saxon, 

a  lean  beast.] 
1.  A  mean   fellow;  a  scoundrel;  a  sorry 
wretch. 
For  the  rascal  commons,  lest  he  cared.    Spenser. 
And  when  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appal. 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmew. 

Spenser. 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends; 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  all  your  thunderbolts, 
Dash  him  to  pieces.  Shakspeare. 

The  rascal  people,  thirsting  after  prey. 
Join  with  the  traitor-  Shakspeare. 
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But  for  our  gentlemen, 
The  mouse  ne'er  shun'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  hudge 
From  rascals  worse  than  they.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  accurst  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company;  the 
rascal  hath  remov'd  my  horse.  Shakspeare. 

Scoundrels  are  insolent  to  their  superiors;  but 
it  does  not  become  a  man  of  honour  to  contest  with 
mean  rascals-  L^ Estrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not! 
When  you  lay  snug  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden. 

I  have  sense,  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store. 
And  he's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.      Dryden. 

The  poor  girl  provoked  told  him  he  lyed  like  a 
rascal.  Swift. 

2.  Rascal   deer  are   still  mentioned  for 

lean  deer. 
Rasca'lion,    ras-kal'yCin.*^^   n.  s.    [from 

rascal.']     One  of  the  lowest  people 
That  proud  dame 

Us'd  him  so  like  a  base  rascallion, 

That  old  Pig — what  d'ye  ca'l  him — malion, 

That  cut  his  mistress  out  of  stone, 

Had  not  so  hard  a  hearted  one.  Hudibras. 

Rasca'lity,  ras-kal'e-t6.  n.  s.  [from  ras- 
cal.] The  low  mean  people. 

Pretended  philosophers  judge  as  ignorantly  in 
their  way,  as  the  rascality  in  theirs.  Glanville- 

Jeroboam  having  procured  his  people  gods,  the 
next  thing  was  to  provide  priests;  hereupon,  to  the 
calves  he  adds  a  commission,  for  the  approving, 
trying,  and  admitting  the  rascality  and  lowest  of 
the  people  to  minister  in  that  service.  South. 

Ra'scally,  ras'kal-e.  adj.  [from  rascal.] 
Mean;  worthless. 

Would'st  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 
rascally  sheepbiter  come  by  some  notable  shame.' 

Shakspeare- 

Our  rascally  porter  is  fallen  fast  asleep  with  the 

black  cloth  and  sconces,  or  we  might  have  been 

tacking  up  by  this  time.  Swift. 

To  Rase,  rize,  or  race.  ^^^  ^cr  x;,  a.  This 
word  is  written  rase  or  raze:  I  would 
write  rase,  when  it  signifies  to  strike 
slightly,  /lerstringere;  and  raze,  when  it 
signifies  to  ruin,  delere;  rascr,  Fr.  ra- 
sus,  Lat.J 

1.  To  skim;  to  strike  on  the  surface. 

He  certifies  your  lordship,  that  this  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm. 

Shakspeare. 

Was  he  not  in  the  nearest  neighbourhood  to 
death.'  and  might  not  the  bullet,  that  rased  his 
cheek,  have  gone  into  his  head.'  South, 

2.  To  overthrow;  to  destroy;  to  root  up. 

Her  battering  engines  bent  to  rase  some  city. 

J^ilton. 

3.  To  blot  out  by  rasure;  to  erase. 

Though  of  their  names  in  heav'niy  records  now 
Be  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  rased.        Milton. 

Rase,  rice.  n.  s.  [from  To  rase.] 

1.  A  cancel. 

2.  A  slight  wound. 

RASH,  rash.  adj.  [rasch,  Dutch.] 

1.  Hasty;  violent;  precipitate;  acting  with- 
out caution  or  reflection. 

This  is  to  be  bold  without  shame,  rash  without 
skill,  full'of  words  without  wit.  .^scham. 

Blast  her  pride,  0  ye  blest  gods!  so  will  you  wish 
on  me,  when  the  rash  mood  is  on  me.     Shakspeare. 

Be  not  rash  with  thy  mouth,  and  let  not  thine 
heart  be  hasty  to  utter  any  thing  before  God ;  for 
God  is  in  heaven,  and  thou  upon  earth;  therefore 
let  thy  words  be  few.  Ecclesiasticm. 

Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour, 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  eat. 

Milton. 

2.  Hasty;  requiring  haste.  Not  in  use. 
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I  have  scarce  leisure  to  salute  you, 

My  matter  is  so  rash.  Shakspeare. 

3.   Quick;    sudden:  as,  rash   gunpowder. 

Out  of  use. 
Rash,  rSsh.  ?t.  s.  [^rascia,  Italian.] 

1.  Sattin. 

2.  [corrupted  probably  from  rush.]  An 
efflorescence  of  the  body;  a  breaking 
out. 

Ra'sher,  rash'ur.^*  n.  s.  ^rasura'  lardi, 
Lat.]  A  thin  slice  of  bacon. 

If  we  grow  all  to  be  pork  eaters,  we  shall  not 
shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 

Shakspeare. 

White  and  black  was  all  her  homely  cheer, 

And  rashers  of  sing'd  bacon  on  the  coals.    Dryden. 

Quenches  his  thirst  with  ale  in  nut-brown  bowls, 

And  takes  the  hasty  rasher  from  the  coals.     King. 

Ra'shly,  rash'l^.  adv.  [from  rash.]  Has- 
tily; violently;  without  due  considera- 
tion. 

This  expedition  was  by  York  and  Talbot 

Too  rashly  plotted.  Shakspeare. 

Men  are  not  rashly  to  take  that  for  done,  which 

is  not  done.  Baon. 

He  that  doth  any  thing  rashly,  must  do  it  willingly; 

for  he  was  free  to  deliberate  or  not.       VEstrange. 

Declare  the  secret  villain. 
The  wretch  so  meanly  base  to  injure  Phaedra, 
So  rashly  brave  to  dare  the  sword  of  Theseus. 

Smith. 
Ra'shness,   rash'nfis.  n.  s.   [from    rash.] 
Foolish  contempt  of  danger;  inconside- 
rate heat  of  temper;  precipitation;  te- 
merity. 

Who  seeth  not  what  sentence  it  shall  enforce  us 
to  give  against  all  churches  in  the  world;  in  as 
much  as  there  is  not  one,  but  hath  had  many  things 
established  in  it,  which  though  the  scripture  did 
never  comxnand,  yet  for  us  to  condemn  were  rash- 
ness. Hooker. 

Nature  to  youth  hot  rashness  doth  dispence, 
But  with  cool  prudence  age  doth  recompence. 

Denham. 
In  so  speaking,  we  offend  indeed  against  truth; 
yet  we  offend  not  properly  by  falsehood,  which  is  a 
speaking  against  our  thoughts;  but  by  rashness,  which 
is  an  affirming  or  denying,  before  we  have  suffici- 
ently informed  ourselves.  South. 

The  vain  Morat  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  disrover'd  his  ambitious  thought, 
Believ'd  me  his,  because  I  spoke  him  fair.  Dryden. 
Rasp,  rasp.  n.  s.  [raspo,  Ital.]     A  delici- 
ous berry  that  grows  on  a  species  of 
the  bramble;  a  raspberry. 

Set  sorrel  amongst  rasps,  and  the  rasps  will  be 
the  smaller.  Bacon. 

Now  will  the  corinths,  now  the  rasps  supply 
Delicious  draughts,  when  prest  to  wines.     Philips. 
To   RASP,  rasp.  v.  a.  \_rasfien,  Dut.  ras- 
ter, Fr.  rasfiare,  Ital.]  To  rub  to  pow- 
der with  a  very  rough  file. 

Some  authors  have  advised  the  rasping  of  these 

bones;  but  in  this  case  it  is  needless.        Wiseman- 

Having  prepared  hard  woods  and  ivory  for  the 

lathe  with  rasping,  they  pitch  it  between  the  pikes. 

Moxon. 
Rasp,  rasp.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  large 
rough  file  commonly  used  to  wear  away 
wood. 

Case-hardening  is  used  by  file-cutters,  when  they 
make  coarse  files,  and  generally  most  rasps  have 
formerly  been  made  of  iron,  and  case-hardened. 

Moxon. 
Ra'spatory,  rasp'a-ttSr-^.  n.  s.  [rasfiatoir^ 
Fr.  from  rasp.]  A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

I  put  into  his  mauth  a  ra^patmy,  and  pulled  away 
the  corrupt  flesh,  and  with  cauteries  burnt  it  to  a 
crust.  fViiemgn. 
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Ra'spberrt,  or  Rasberry^  ras'ber-6.  n.  s. 
A  kind  of  berry. 

Raspberries  are  of  three  sorts;  the  common  wild 
one,  the  large  red  garden  raspberry,  which  is  one 
of  the  pieasantest  of  fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is 
little  inferior  to  the  red.  J\Iortimer. 

Ra'spberry-bush,  rSs'bdr-ri-bush.  n.  «. 
A  species  of  bi'amble. 

Ra'sure,  ra'zhure.*^^  n.  s.  [rasura,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  scraping  or  shaving. 

2.  A  mark  in  a  writing  where  something 
has  been  rubbed  out. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  free  from  any  vitupe- 
ration oCrasure.  „9yUffe. 
Rat,  ral.  n.  fi.  \^rat(e,  Dut.  rat,  Fr.  raica, 
Span.]  An  animal  of  the  mouse  kind  that 
infests  houses  and  ships. 

Our  natures  do  pursue, 
Like  rats  that  ravin  down  their  proper  bane.  Shak- 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle.  Shak. 
1  have  seen  the  time,  with  my  long  sword  I  would 
have  made  you  four  tall  fellows  skip  like  rals.   Shak. 
Thus  horses  will  knable  at  walls,  and  rats  will 
gnaw  iron.  Brown. 

If  in  despair  he  goes  out  of  the  way,  like  a  rat 
with  a  dose  ofarsenick,  why  he  dies  nobly.  Dennis. 
To  smell  a  Rat.  To  be  put  on  the  watch 
by  suspicion,  as  the  cat  by  the  scent  of 
a  rat;  to  suspect  danger. 
Quoth  Hudibras,  I  snull  a  rat, 
Ralpho,  thou  dost  prevaricate.  Hudibras. 

Ra 'table,  r^'ia-bl.  udj.  [from  rate.~\  Set 
at  a  certain  value. 

The  Danes  brought  in  a  reckoning  of  money  by 
ores,  per  oras;  1  collect  out  of  the  abbey-books  of 
Burton,  thai  twenty  orae  wt-re  ratable  to  two  marks 
of  silver.  Camden. 

Ra'tabi.y,  ra'tS-bl^.  adv    Pioportionably. 
Many  times  there  is  no  proportion  of  shot  and 
powder  allowed  ratably  oy  that  quantity  of  (be  great 
ordnance.  Raleigh. 

Ratafi'a,  rat-a-f^'a.  n.  s.  A  liquor  pre- 
pared from  the  kernels  of  apricots  and 
spirits.  Baily. 

RATA'N,rat'tan'.  n.  s.  An  Indian  cane.  Diet. 

Ratch,  ratsh.  n.  s.  In  clockwork,  a  sort 
of  wheel,  which  serves  to  lift  up  the 
detents  every  hour,  and  thereby  make 
the  clock  strike.  Baily. 

RATE,   rite.  n.  s.  [ratus,   Lat.  rate,  old 

1.  Price  fixed  on  any  thing. 

How  many  things  do  we  value,  because  they 
come  at  dear  ratts  from  Japan  and  China,  which 
if  they  were  our  own  manufacture,  common  to  be 
had,  and  for  a  little  money,  would  be  neglected! 

Locke. 
I'll  not  betray  the  glory  of  my  name, 
'Tis  not  for  me,  who  have  preserv'd  a  state, 
To  buy  an  empire  at  so  base  a  rate.  Dryden 

The  price  of  land  has  never  chang'd,  the  several 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  rale  of  interests  by 
law;  nor  now  that  the  rate  cf  interest  is  by  law  the 
same,  is  the  price  of  land  every  where  the  same. 

Lockt. 

2.  Allowance  settled. 

His  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance,  a  daily 
ratt  for  evciy  day.  2  Kings. 

They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  raU 
of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments 

Mdison. 

3.  Degree;  comparative  height  or  value. 

I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate; 
Thi'  summer  s(ill  doth  tend  upon  my  state.  Shaksp. 
In  Vui  did  hit  holiness  and  godliness  appear 
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above  the  rale  and  pitch  of  other  men's  in  that  he 
was  so  infinitely  merciful.  Calamy. 

To  which  relation  whatsoever  is  done  agreeably, 
is  morally  and  essentially  good ;  and  whatsoever  is 
done  otherwise,  is  at  the  same  rate  morally  evil. 

South. 

4.  Quantity  assignable. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  1  judge  their  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.     Shaksp. 

5.  That  which   sets  value;  principle  on 
which  value  is  set. 

Heretofore  the  rate  and  standard  of  wit  was  very 
different  from  what  it  is  now-a-days:  no  man  was 
then  accounted  a  wit  for  speaking  such  things,  as 
deserved  to  have  the  tongue  cut  out.  i^outh. 

A  virtuous  heathen  is,  at  this  rate,  as  happy  as 
a  virtuous  christian.  ^Uerbury. 

6.  Manner  of  doing  any  thing;  degree  to 
which  any  thing  is  done. 

1  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
By  shewmg  something  a  more  swelling  port. 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grRnt  continuance; 
Nor  do  1  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate.  Shakspeare. 

Many  of  the  horse  could  not  march  at  that  rate, 
nor  come  up  soon  enough.  Clarendon. 

Tom  hinting  at  his  dislike  of  some  trifle  his  mis- 
tress had  said,  she  asked  him  how  he  would  talk  to 
her  after  marriage,  if  be  talked  at  this  rate  before.' 

Mdison. 

7.  Tax  imposed  by  the  parish. 

They  paid  the  church  and  parish  rate, 
And  took,  but  read  not  the  receipt.  Prior. 

To  Rate,  rite.  v.  a.  from  the  noun.. 

1.  To  value  at  a  certain  price. 

I  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman; 
And  3  el,  dear  lady. 

Rating  myself  as  nothing,  you  shall  see 
How  much  I  was  a  braggart.  Shakspeare. 

We  may  there  be  instructed,  how  to  name  and 
rate  all  goods,  by  those  that  will  concentre  into  feli- 
city. Boyle. 

You  seem  not  high  enough  your  joys  to  rate, 
You  stand  indebted  a  vast  sum  to  fate. 
And  should  large  thanks  for  the  great  blessing  pay. 

Dryden. 

2.  [m/a,  Islandick.J  To  chide  hastily  and 
veheiTienily. 

Go  rale  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  boy; 
Becomes  it  thee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms 
Before  thy  sovereign.'  Shakspeare. 

An  old  lord  of  the  council  rtded  me  the  other 
day  in  the  street  about  you,  sir.  Shalcpseure. 

What  is  all  that  a  man  enjoys,  from  a  year's  con- 
verse, comparable  to  what  he  feels  for  one  hour 
when  his  conscience  shall  take  him  aside  and  rate 
him  by  himself.'  South. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ou<»ht  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the°ill  or 
uobecominguess  of  the  faults,  rather  than  a  hasty 
rating  of  the  child  for  it.  Locke. 

To  Rate,  rdte.  v.  n.  To  make  an  esti- 
mate. 

In  rativg  when  things  are  thus  little  and  frivo- 
lous, we  must  not  judge  by  our  own  pride  and  pas- 
sions, which  count  nothing  little,  but  aggrandize 
every  affront  or  injury  that  is  done  to  ourselves. 

Ketlleivell. 
Rath,  rith.  n.  s.  A  hill  I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

There  is  a  great  use  among  the  Irish,  to  make 
great  assemblies  upon  a  rath  or  hill,  there  to  paiiy 
about  matters  and  wrongs  between  townships  or 
private  persons.  Sptnser. 

RATH,   rith.   adj.  [pa%,  Sax.  quickly.] 
Early;  coming  before  the  uaUi)!  time. 

Thus  is  my  summer  worn  away  ai.i  »vasted, 
Thus  is  Hiy  haivest  hastcn'd  all  to  rathe 

The  ear,  that  budded  lair,  is  burnt  and  blasted. 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turn'd  to  scathe.  Sptn^tr. 
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Raih  ripe  are  some,  and  some  of  later  kinu, 
Of  golden  some,  and  some  of  purple  rind.         .Afoj 

Bring  the  rath  primrose  that  forsaken  dies. 
The  tufted  crow- toe  and  pale  jessamine.  Milton. 
Ra'ther,  raTH'ir,  or  li'THur.  adv.  [This 
is  a  comparative  from  rath;  pa%,  Sax. 
soon.  Now  out  of  use.  One  may  still 
say,  by  the  same  form  of  speaking,  / 
-will  sooner  do  this  than  that;  that  is, 
I  like  better  to  do  this.^ 

1.  More  willingly;  with  better  liking. 

Almighty  God  desirelh  not  the  death  of  a  sinner, 
but  rather  that  he  should  turn  from  his  wickedness 
and  live.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Preferably  to  the  other;  with  better 
reason. 

'Tis  rather  to  be  thought,  that  an  heir  had  no 
such  right,  by  divine  institution,  than  that  God 
should  give  such  a  right,  but  yet  leave  it  undeter- 
minate  who  such  heir  is.  Locke. 

3.  In  a  greater  degree  than  otherwise. 

He  sought  through  the  world,  but  sought  in  vain. 
And  no  where  finding,  rather  fear'd  her  slain. 

Dryden. 

4.  More  properly. 

This  is  an  art, 
Which  does  mend  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  itself  is  nature.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Especially. 

You  are  come  to  me  in  a  happy  time. 
The  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  have  Rather,  [This  is,  I  think,  a 
barbarous  expression  of  late  intrusion 
into  our  language,  for  which  it  is  better 
to  say  will  rather.^  To  desire  in  pre- 
ference. 

'Tis  with  reluctancy  he  is  provoked  by  our  im- 
penitence to  apply  the  discipline  of  severity;  he 
had  rather  mankind  should  adore  him  as  their  pa- 
tron and  benefactor.  Rogers. 

Ratifica'tion,  rat-ti-ffe-ki'shiln.  n.  s.  [ra- 
tijication,  Fr.  from  ratify.'^     The  act  of 
ratifying;  confirmation. 
Ra'tifier,  rat'te-fi-ilr.9s  n.  a.  [from  rati- 
fy.] The  person  or  thing  that  ratifies. 

They  cry,  "  chuse  we  Laertes  for  our  king:" 
The  ratijiers  and  props  of  every  word. 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues  applaud  it  to  the  clouds. 

Shakspeare. 
To  RA'TIFY,  rit't^-fi.  -u.  a.   [ratum  fa- 
cio,  Latin.]  To  confirm;  to  settle;  to  es- 
tablish. 

The  church  being  a  body  which  dieth  not.  hath 
always  power,  as  occasion  requireth,  no  less  to  or- 
dain that  which  never  was,  than  to  ratify  what  hath 
been  before.  Hcoktr. 

By  the  help  of  these,  with  him  above 
To  ratify  the  work,  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakspeare. 
We  have  ratified  unto  them  the  borders  of  Judea. 

1   Maccabees. 
God  ratified  their  prayers  by  the  judgment  brought 
down  upon  the  head  of  him  whom  they  praved 
against.  Soiuh. 

Tell  me,  my  friend,  from  whence  hadst  thou  the 
skill, 
So  nicely  to  distingui^b  good  from  ill.' 
And  what  thou  art  lo    .llow,  what  to  fly, 
This  to  condemn,  and  that  to  raiify}  Drydin. 

R.4'TI0,  n'i'sh^-6.  n.  «.  [Lat.]  Piupor- 
tion. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  the  plane 

of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  of 

every  ray,  considered  apart,  slr.iil  iiave  to  ihe  -ine 

of  the  .'ngle  of  lelVaciion  a  constant  latio.    Cf  t  jnr 

To   RATIO'CINAIL,  rasii-d-6s  d-X.' 
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•>.  n.  [ratiocinor,  Lat.]  To  reason;  to 
argue. 
Ratiocina'tion,  rash-^-6s-6-ni'shfin/3^ 
n.  s.  [ratiocination  Lat.]  The  act  of  rea- 
soning; the  act  of  deducing  consequen- 
ces from  premises. 

lu  simple  terms,  expressing  the  open  notions  of 
things,  which  the  second  act  of  reason  compoundeth 
into  propositions,  and  the  last  into  syllogisms  and 
forms  of  ratiocination.  Brown. 

The  discerning  of  that  connexion  or  dependence 
which  there  is  betwixt  several  propositions,  where- 
by we  are  enabled  to  infer  one  proposition  from 
another,  which  is  called  ratiocination  or  discourse. 

Wilkins. 

Can  any  kind  of  raliochxatior.  allow  Christ  all 
the  marks  of  the  Messiah,  and  yet  deny  him  to  be 
the  Messiah.'    ,  South. 

Such  an  inscription  would  be  self-evident  with- 
out any  ratiocinalion  or  study,  and  could  not  fail 
constantly  to  exert  its  energy  in  their  minds. 

Bentley. 
Ratio'oinative,  rash-6-6s'se-na-tiv.  adj. 
ratiocinate. ~\  Argumentative;  advancing 
by  process  of  discourse. 

Some  consecutions  are  so  intimately  and  evident- 
ly connexed  to,  or  found  in  the  premises,  that  the 
conclusion  is  attained  quasi  per  saltum,  and  with- 
out any  thing  of  ratloc'mativc  process,  even  as  the 
eye  sees  the  object  immediately,  and  without  any 
previous  discourse.  Hale. 

RA'TiON  AL,  rash'iln-al.805'  adj.  {ration- 

a  lis,  Latin.] 
\.  Having  the  power  of  reasoning. 

God  decreed  to  create  man  after  his  own  image, 
a  free  and  rational  ngent.  Hammond. 

As  that  v/hicli  hath  a  fitness  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  mpii,  considered  as  a  sensitive  being,  is  sti- 
led  natural  good;  so  that  which  hath  a  fitnes-^  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man,  as  a  rational,  voluntai-y 
and  free  agent,,  is  stiled  moral  good;  and  the  con- 
trary to  it  moral  evil.  ^'i/feinj. 

If  it  is  our  glory  and  happiness  to  have  a  rational 
nature,  that  is  endued  with  wisdom  and  reason,  that 
is  capable  of  imitating  the  divine  nature;  then  it 
must  be  our  glory  and  happiness  to  improve  our 
reason  and  wisdom,  to  act  up  to  the  excellency  of 
our  rational  nature,  and  to  imitate  God  in  all  our 
actions,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power.  Law. 

2.  Agreeable  to  reason. 

What  higher  in  her  society  thou  find'st 
Attractive,  humane,  rational,  love  still.         Milton. 

When  the  coiwlusion  is  deduced  from  the  uner- 
ring dictates  of  our  faculties,  we  say  the  inference 
is  rational.  Glanville. 

If  your  arguments  be  rational,  offer  them  in  as 
moving  a  manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will 
adraitrbut  beware  of  letting  the  pathetic  part  swal- 
low up  the  rational.  Swift. 

3.  Wise;  judicious:  as,  a  rational  man. 
Ratio na'le,  ra-shian-al'.  n.  s.  [from  ratio, 

Lat.]  A  detail  with  reasons:  as  Dr. 
Sfiarronu's  Rationale  of  the  Common 
Prayer. 
Ra'tionalist,  rdsh'iln-al-Hst.  n.  s.  [from 
rational.']  One  who  proceeds  in  his 
disquisitions  and  practice  wholly  upon 

reason. 

He  often  used  this  comparison;  the  empirical 
philosophers  are  like  to  pismires;  they  only  lay  up 
and  use  their  store:  the  rationalists  are  like  to 
spiders;  they  spin  all  out  of  their  own  bowels:  but 
o^ive  me  a  philosopher,  who  like  the  bee,  hath  a 
middle  faculty,  gathering  from  abroad,  but  digest- 
ing that  which  is  gathered  by  his  own  virtue. 

^  Bacon. 

{t^^jONA'LiTV,  r5sh-6-6-nal'd-t^.  n.s.  [from 

ratiQ7lM-'\ 
1 .  The  po?^^'^  °^  reasoning. 


When  God  has  made  rationality  the  common 
portion  of  mankind,  how  came  it  to  be  thy  inclosure? 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
2.  Reasonableness. 

In  human  occuiTcnces,  there  have  been  many 

well  directed  intentions,  whose  rationalities  will 

never  bear  a  rigid  examination.  Broicn. 

Ra'tionally,  rash'iln-al-i.  adv.  [from  ra- 

tional.']  Reasonably;  with  reason. 

Upon  the  proposal  of  an  agreeable  object,  it  may 

rationally  be  conjectured,  that  a  man's  choice  will 

rather  incline  him  to  accept  than  to  refuse  it.  South. 

Ra'tionalness,  rash'un-al-n^s.  n.  s.  [fron: 

rational.']  The  state  of  being  rational. 
Ra'tsbane,  rats'bine.  n.  s.  \_rat  and  bane.] 
Poison  for  rats;  arsenick. 

He  would  throw  ratsbane  up  and  down  a  house, 
where  children  might  come  at  it.  VEslrange, 

When  murder's  out,  what  vice  can  we  advance.' 
Unless  the  new-found  pnis'ning  trick  of  France; 
And  when  their  art  of  ratsbane  we  have  got. 
By  way  of  thanks,  we'll  send  'em  o'er  our  plot, 

Drydtn. 

I  can  hardly  believe  the  relation  of  his  being 

poisoned,  but  sack  might  do  it,  though  ratsbane 

would  not.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Ra'tteen,  rat-t^en'.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  stuff. 

We'll  rig  in  Meath-street  Egypt's  haughty  queen. 

And  Anthony  shall  court  her  in  ratteen.         Swift. 

To  Ra'ttle,  rat'tl.*"^  v.n.  [ratelen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  make  a  quick  sharp  noise  with  fre- 
quent repetitions  and  collisions  of  bodies 
not  very  sonorous:  when  bodies  are  so- 
norous, it  is  cdL[le(ijinglmg. 

The  quiver  rattleth  against  him.  Job. 

The  noise  of  a  whip,  of  the  rattliTig  of  the  wheels, 
of  prancing  horses,  and  of  the  jumping  chariots. 

J^ahum. 

They  Lad,  to  affright  the  enemies  horses,  big 
rattles  covered  with  parchment,  and  small  stones 
within;  but  the  rattling  of  shot  might  have  done 
better  service.  Hayward, 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell ; 
He  fagoted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And  if  they  rhym'd  and  rattled  all  was  well.  Dryd. 

There  she  assembles  all  her  blackest  storms, 
And  the  rude  hail  in  rattling  tempest  forms.  Mdis. 

2.  To  speak  eagerly  and  noisily. 

With  jealous  eyes  at  distance  she  hath  seen 
Whisp'ring  with  Jove  the  silver- footed  queen; 
Then,  impotent  of  tongue,  her  silence  broke, 
Thus  turbulent  in  rattling  tone  she  spoke.  Dryden. 

He  is  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  a  free-thinker;  he 
is  an  assertor  of  liberty  and  property;  he  rattles  it 
out  against  popery.  Swift. 

To  Ra'ttle,  rai'tl.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  move  any  thing  so  as  to  make  a  rat- 
tle or  noise. 

Her  chains  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden . 

2.  To  stun  with  a  noise;  to  drive  with  a 
noise. 

Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear. 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth 'd  thunder.     Shakspeare. 

He  should  be  well  enough  able  to  scatter  the 
Irish  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattte  away  this  swarm 
of  bees  with  their  king.  Bacon. 

3.  To  scold;  to  rail  at  with  clamour. 

Hearing  ^Esop  had  been  beforehand,  he  sent  for 
him  in  a  rage,  and  rattled  him  with  a  thousand 
traitors  and  villains  for  robbing  his  house,  UEst. 

She  that  would  sometimes  rattle  off  her  servants 
sharply,  now  if  she  saw  them  drunk,  never  took 
notice.  .Arbuthnot. 

Ra'ttle,  rat'tl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  A  quick  noise  nimbly  repeated. 
I'll  hold  ten  pound  my  dream  is  out; 

I'd  tell  it  you  but  for  the  rattle 

Of  those  confounded  drums.  Pr\w. 


2.  Empty  and  loud  talk. 
All  this  ado  ahout  the  golden  age,  is  but  an 

empty  ro«/e  and  frivolous  conceit.  HakewiU. 

3.  An  instrument,  which  agitated  makes 
a  clattering  noise. 

The  ra»ies  of  Isis  and  the  cymbals  of  Brasilea 
nearly  enough  resemble  each  other.  Ralegh. 

6pinions  are  the  rattles  of  immature  intellects, 
but  the  advanced  reasons  have  outgrown  them, 

G/ani'i//e. 

They  want  no  rattles  for  their  froward  mood, 
Nor  nurse  to  reconcile  them  to  their  food.    Dryden. 

Farewel  then  verse,  and  love,  and  ev'ry  toy, 
The  rhymes  and  rattles  of  the  man  or  boy; 
What  right,  what  true,  what  fit  we  justly  call. 
Let  this  be  all  my  care,  for  this  is  all.  Po'pe. 

4.  A  plant,  [crista  galli,  Latin.]  An  herb 
resembling  a  cock's  comb;  lousewort. 

Ra'ttleheadeb,  rai'tl-h^d-^d.  adj.  [rat- 
tle and  head.]  Giddy;  not  steady. 

Ra'ttlesnake,  rat'tl-snike.  n.  s.  A  kind 
of  serpent.  , 

The  rattlesnake  is  so  called,  from  the  rattle  at 
the  end  of  his  tail.  Grew. 

She  loses  her  being  at  the  very  sight  of  him,  and 
drops  plump  into  his  arms,  like  a  charmed  bird  into 
the  mouth  of  a  rattlesnake.  Moore. 

Ra'ttlesnake  Root,  rat'tl-snike-r66t. 
n.  s. 

Rattlesnake  root,  called  also  seneka,  belongs  to 
a  plant,  a  native  of  Virginia;  the  Indians  use  it  as 
a  certain  remedy  against  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 

Hill. 
To  R  A'VAGE,rliv'vidje.9'>  v.  a.  [ra-vager, 
Fr.]    To  lay  waste;  to  sack;  to  ransack; 
to  spoilj  to  pillage;  to  plunder. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravaged  more  than  half  the  globe,  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison. 
His  blasts  obey,  and  quit  the  bowling  hill. 
The  shatter'd  forest,  and  the  ravaged  vale. 

Tliomson. 
Ra'vage,  rav'vidje.  «.  s.  [ravage,  French, 
from  the  verb.]  Spoil;  ruin;  waste. 
Some  cruel  pleasure  will  from  thence  arise, 
To  view  the  mighty  ravage  of  your  eyes.     Dryden. 

Would  one  think  'twere  possible  for  love 
To  make  such  ravage  in  a  noble  soul!  Addison. 
Those  savages  were  not  then,  what  civilized 
mankind  is  now;  but  without  mutual  society,  with- 
out arms  of  offence,  without  houses  or  fortifications, 
an  obvious  and  exposed  prey  to  the  ravage  of  de- 
vouring beasts.  Bentley. 
Ra'vager,  rSv'vldje-ilr.88  n.  s.  [from  ra- 
vage.]  Plund«rer;  spoiler. 

When  that  mighty  empire  was  overthrown  by  the 
northern  people,  vast  sums  of  money  were  buried  to 
escape  the  plundering  of  the  conquerors;  and  what 
remained  was  carried  off  by  those  ravagers.  Swift. 

Rau'city,  raw's6-t^.  n.  a.  [raucus,  Lat.] 
Hoarseness:  loud  rough  noise. 

Inequality  not  stayed  upon,  but  passing,  is  rather 
an  encrease  of  sweetness;  as  in  the  purling  of  a 
wreathed  string,  and  in  the  raticity  of  a  trumpet. 

Bacon. 
To  Rave,  rive.  v.  n.  [rcven,  Dut.  rever^ 

French.] 
1.  To  be  delirious;  to  talk  irrationally. 
Men  who   thus  rave,   we  may   conclude  their 
brains  are  turned,  and  one  may  as  well  read  lec- 
tures at  Bedlam  as  treat  with  such. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
It  soon  infecteth  the  whole  member,  and  is  ac- 
companied with  watching  and  raving.      Wiseman. 

Her  grief  has  wrought  her  into  frenzy; 
The  images  her  troubled  fancy  forms 
Are  incoherent,  wild;  her  words  disjointed: 
Sometimes  she  raves  for  musick,  light,  and  air; 
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Nw  air,  nor  light,  nor  muuck  cairn  her  pains. 

SmUh 
2.  To  burst  out  inio  furious  exclamations 
as  if  mad. 

Shall  these  wild  distempers  of  thy  mind, 
This  tempest  of  thy  tongue,  thus  rave,  and  find 
No  opposition.  Saiidys. 

Our  ravings  and  complaints  are  but  like  arrows 
shot  up  into  the  air  at  no  mark,  and  so  to  no  pui- 
pose.  Temple. 

Wonder  at  my  patience, 
Hare  1  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast, 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted? 

Mdiion. 

Revenge,  revenge,  thus  raving  through  the  sli  eets, 

I'll  crj'  for  veiiseauce  Southern. 

He  swore  he  could  not  leave  me, 
With  ten  thousand  ravings.  Rowe- 

2.  To  be  unreasonably  fond:  with  upon 
before  the  object  of  fondness.  A  collo- 
quial and  improper  sense. 

Another  partiality  is  as  fantastical  and  wild,  at- 
iributinz  all  knowledge  to  'he  ancients  or  the  mo- 
dems: this  racing  upi'n  antiqiuty,  iu  matter  of 
poetry,  Horace  has  wittily  exposed  in  one  of  bis 
satires.  Locke. 

To  Ra'vel,  rav-v'l.^-  v.  a.  [ravelen,  Dut. 
to  entangle.] 

1 .  To  entangle:  to  entwist  one  with  an- 
other; to  make  intricate;  to  involve; 
to  perplex. 

If  then  such  rraise  the  Macedonian  got, 
For  having  rudely  cut  the  Gordian  knot; 
What  glory's  d'le  to  biu!  ihut  cou'J  Ji.ide 
Such  'arei'ii  int'iests,  La^  it.-  knot  unij'd. 
And  v.stho.it  stroke  so  suiootu  a  passage  made, 
Where  craft  and  malice  such  obstructions  laid? 

WaUer. 

2.  To  unweave;  to  unknit:  as,  to  ravel 
out  a  twist  or  fiiece  g/  knit  ivork. 

Let  him  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses 
Or  padling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.    Shakspeare. 

Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  raveVd  sleeve  of  cfre. 

Shakspeare 

3.  To  hvirry  over  in  confusion.  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  in  Digby. 

They  but  ravel  it  over  loosely,  and  pitch  upon 
disputing  against  particular  conclusions,  (hat  at  the 
first  encounter  of  them  single,  seem  harsh  to  tiiem. 

Digb)). 
To  Ra'vel,  rav'vl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  into  perplexity  or  confusion. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  fiora  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  bottom  it  on  me.    Shakspeare. 

Give  the  reins  to  wandering  thought, 
Regardless  of  his  glory's  dirainutiou; 
Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more,  still  less  resolvd, 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  solution.  Milton. 

2.  To  work  in  perplexity;  to  busy  himself 
with  intricacies. 

It  will  be  needless  to  ravel  far  into  the  records 
of  elder  times;  every  man's  memory  will  suggest 
many  pertinent  instances.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  humour  of  ravelling  into  all  these  mystical 
or  intangled  matters,  mingling  with  the  interest  and 
passions  of  princes  and  of  parties,  and  thereby 
heightened  and  ioflamed,  produced  infinite  dis- 
putes Tiinple. 
B^' FELLY,  rav'lin.  n.s.  [Fr.]  In  foili- 
ficaiion  a  work  that  consists  of  two 
faces,  that  make  a  salient  angle,  com- 
monly called  half  moon  by  the  soldiers: 
it  is  raised  before  the  courtines  or  coun- 
terscarps. Diet. 

HA'VEN,  r4'v'n.'o»  n.  s.  [liJiaeF"*  Sax.j 
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A  large  black  fowl,  whose  cry  is  sup- 
posed ominous. 

The  raven  himself  is  hoarse, 
That  crokes  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.  Shakspeare . 

Come  thou  day  in  night, 
Far  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night. 
Whiter  than  snow  upon  a  raven's  back.        Shaksp. 
I  have  seen  a  perfectly  while  roren,  as  to  bill  as 
well  as  feathers.  Boyle. 

He  made  the  greedy  ravens  to  be  Elias'  caterers, 
and  bring  him  food.  King  Charles. 

On  sevVal  parts  a  sev'ral  praise  bestows, 
The  ruby  lips,  and  well-proportion'd  nose, 

The  snowy  skin,  the  roren  glossy  hair, 
The^Jimpled  cheek.  Dryden. 

The  rareu  once  in  snowy  plumes  was  drest. 
White  as  the  whitest  dove's  unsully'd  breast, 
His  tongue,  his  prating  tongue  had  chang'd  him 

quite 
To  sooty  blackness  from  the  purest  white.  Addison. 

Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  rave»i  of  the  pit, 
WTio  thrives  upon  the  carcasses  of  wit.         Young. 
To  Ra'ven,  rav'vn.i°3  v.  a.  [pgepian,  Sax. 
to  rob.]  To  devour  with  great  eager- 
ness and  rapacity. 

Thriftless  ambition !  that  will  raven  up 
Thine  own  life's  means.  Shakspeare. 

Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  raven  down  their  proper  bane. 
A  thirsty  evil;  and  when  we  drink  we  die.  Shaksp. 

The  cloyed  will 
That  satiate,  yet  unsatisfied  desire,  that  tub 
Both  filled  and  running,  ravening  first  the  lamb, 
Longs  after  for  tlie  garbage.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  conspiracy  of  the  prophets,  like  a 
roaring  lion  ravening  the  prey.  Ezekiel. 

To  Ra'ven,  rav'v'n.  v.  n.  To  prey  with 
rapacity. 

Benjamin  shall  roreii  as  a  wolf,  in  the  morning 
he  shall  devour  the  prey,  and  at  night  he  shajl  di- 
vide the  spoil.  Genesis. 
They  gaped  upon  me  with  their  mouths,  as  a 
ravening  and  a  roaring  lion.  Psalnis. 
T!ie  more  they  fed,  they  raven''d  still  for  more; 
They  drair'd  from  Dan,  and  left  Becrsheba  poor; 
But  when  some  lay  preferment  fell  by  chance, 
The  Gouimauds  made  it  their  inheritance.     Dryd. 
Convulsions  rack  man's  nerves   and  cares  his 
breast. 
His  flying  life  is  chas'd  by  ravening  pains 
Through  all  bis  doubles  in  the  winding  veins. 

Blackvwre. 
Ra'venous,  rav'v'n-ias.  adj.  [from  raven.l 
Furiously  voracious;  hungry  to  rage. 

Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shaksp. 

As  when  a  flock 
Of  rarenoits  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote. 
Against  the  day  of  balti<»,  to  a  field 
Where  armies  lie  encamp'd  come  flying,  lur'd 
With  scent  of  living  carcasses.  Milton. 

What!  the  kiudlsmena, 
That  nurs'd  me,  watch'd  my  sickness!  oh,   she 

watch '<1  me, 
As  70P'iM!ns  vultures  watch  the  dying  lion.    Smith. 
Ra'venously,  rav'v'i'-us-l6.    adv.    [trom 

rcvenous.^  Wit  i  raging  voracity. 
Ra'venousness,  lav'vn-iis-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
raverious.^    Rage  for  prey;  furious  vo- 
racity. 

The  ravenousness  of  a  liou  or  bear  are  natuial  to 
them;  yet  their  mission  upua  an  extraordinai-y  oc- 
casion may  be  an  actus  imperatus  of  divine  provi- 
dence. Hale. 
Raught,  rivvt.  The  old  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  reach.  Snatched;  reached;  at- 
tained. 

His  tail  was  stretched  out  in  wond'rous  length, 
Thai  to  the  house  of  heavenly  gods  it  raught, 
And  with  extorted  power  and  borrowed  strength, 

3o2 
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The  ever-burning  lamps  from  thence  it  brougLL 

Spense, 

In  like  delights  of  bloody  game 
He  trained  was  till  riper  years  he  raught. 

And  there  abode  whilst  any  beast  of  name 
Walk'd  in  that  forest.  Spenser. 

This  staff  of  honour  raught,  there  let  it  stand, 
Where  best  it  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand.     Shaksf>. 

The  hand  of  death  has  raught  him.     Shakspeare. 

Giittus  furiously  running  in  upon  Schcudcn,  vio- 
lently raught  from  his  head  his  rich  cap  of  sables, 
and  with  his  horsemen  took  him.  knolles. 

Ra'vix,  rav'in.    n.   s.   [from    raven:   this 
were  better  written  raven.'^ 

1.  Prey;  food  gotten  by  violence. 

The  lion  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  ratin.    Aa/iwm. 

To  me,  who  with  eternal  famine  pine. 
Alike  is  hell,  or  paradise,  orheav'n; 
There  best,  where  most  with  raiiii  I  may  meet. 

Mil(»n. 

2.  Rapine;  rapaciousness. 

They  might  not  lie  in  a  condition  exposed  to  the 
ravin  of  any  vermin  that  may  find  them,  being  un- 
able to  escape.  Ray. 
Ra'vingly,  ri'ving-l^.**"  arfx^.  [from  rane.] 
With  frenzy;  with  distraction. 

In  this  depth  of  muses  and  divers  sorts  of  dis- 
courses, would  she  raiufig/i/ have  remained.  Sidney. 
To  RA'VISH,  rav'ish.  v.  a.  [rai-jr,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  constuprate  by  force;  to  deflour  by 
violence. 

They  ravished  the  women  and  maids.      Lament. 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravished  her. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  take  away  by  violence. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  H'om  my 
chin. 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Their  vow  is  made 
To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 
The  ravished  Helen  sleeps.  Shakspeare. 

His  sire  appear'd; 
And  all  his  praize,  to  every  syllable  heard 
But  then  a  rocke,  iu  size  more  amplified. 
Then  first  he  ravisliH  to  him.  Chapman. 

I  owe  myself  the  care, 
My  fame  and  injur'd  honour  to  repair; 
From  thy  own  tent,  proud  man,  in  thy  despite. 
This  hand  shall  ravish  thy  pretended  right.    Dryd 

3.  To  delight  to  rapture;  to  transport. 

Thou  hast  ravished  my  heart.  Canticle. 

Be  thou  ravished  always  with  her  love.  Proverbs. 
Ra'visher,  rav  ish-iir.3s  n.  a.  [raviaseur, 
F'rcnch;  from  ravish.'^ 

1.  He  that  embraces  a  woman  by  vio- 
lence. 

They  are  cruel  and  bloody,  common  ravishers  of 
women,  and  niurtherers  of  children.  Spenser. 

A  ravisher  must  repair  the  temporal  detriment 
to  the  maid,  and  give  her  a  dowrj-,  or  marry  her  if 
she  desire  it.  '  Taylor 

Turn  hence  those  pointed  glories  of  your  eyes! 
For  if  more  charms  beneath  those  circles  rise, 
So  weak  my  virtue,  they  so  strong  appear, 
I  shall  turn  ravisher  to  keep  you  here.  Dryden. 

2.  One  who  take.s  aiiy  thing  by  violence. 

Shall  the  j-aris/ier  display  your  hair. 
While  the  fops  envy,  and  the  ladies  ttare?      Pope. 

Ra'vishixgly,  rav'ish-ing-!^.  adv.  [from 
ravis/iir-f!'.']   To  extremity  of  pleasure. 

As. all  ti  e  housewiferies  of  deities  are 
To  hear  a  \   <  e  so  raxnshingly  fair.  Chapman. 

Ra'vishment,  rav'ish-m^nt.  n.  s.  ^'ravis- 
semen t,  French;  from  ravish.^ 

I.  \''iolatioi);  forcible  constiipration. 

Ofiiis  several  rorWi;;:  nts,  brtrayiogs  and  steal- 
ing away  of  men's  wives,  c.\me  in  all  those  ancient 
faDles  of'.,  s  transfonualiQus  and  all  that  n.^'jlt  of 
Grecian  loi-gerics.  Raleigh 
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Tell  them  ancient  stories  of  the  ravishment  of 

chaste  maidens.  Taylor. 

I  told  them  I  was  one  of  their  knight-errants  that 

delivered  ihem  from  ravishment.  Dryden. 

-?..  Transport;  rupture;   ecstasy;  pleasing 

violence  on  the  mind. 

All  things  joy,  with  ravishtiient 
Attracted  by  thy  beauty  still  to  gaze.  Milton. 

Can  any  mortal  mixture  of  earth's  mould 
Breathe  such  divine  enchanting  raris/nnent.'  Milton. 
What  a  ravishment  was  that,  when  having  found 
out  the  way  to  measure  Hiero's  crown,  he  leaped 
out  of  the  bath,  and  as  if  he  were  suddenly  possest, 
run  naked  up  and  down !  W'ilkins. 

RAW,   raw.    adj.   [hfiea]>,  Saxon;   raa, 
Danish;  rouiv,  Dutch.] 

1.  Not  subdued  by  the  fire. 

Full  of  great  lumps  of  flesh,  and  gobbets  raw. 

Spenser. 

2.  Not  covered  with  the  skin. 

All  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow, 
Aad  coughmg  drowns  the  parson's  saw ; 

And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow, 
And  Marian's  nose  looks  red  and  raw.    Shakspeare. 

If  there  be  quick  raw  flesh  in  the  risings,  it  is  an 
old  leprosy.  Leviticus. 

3.  Sore. 

This  her  knight  was  feeble  and  too  faint, 
And  all  his  sinews  waxen  weak  and  rate, 
Through  long  imprisonment.  Spenser. 

4.  Immature;  unripe;  not  concocted. 

5.  Unseasoned;  unripe  in  skill. 

Some  people,  very  raw  and  ignorant,  are  very 
unworthily  and  unfitly  nominated  to  places,  when 
men  tf  desert  are  held  back  and  unpreferred. 

Raleigh. 
People,  while  young  and  raw,  and  soft-nalured, 
are  apt  to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and 
reckon  their  own  friendship  a  sure  price  of  another 
man's;  but  when  experience  shall  have  once  open- 
ed their  eyes,  they  will  find  that  a  friend  is  the  gift 
of  God.  South. 

Sails  were  spread  to  ev'ry  wind  that  blew, 
Raw  were  the  sailors  and  the  depths  were  new. 

Dryden. 
Well  I  knew 
What  perils  youthful  ardour  would  pursue, 
Young  as  thou  wert  in  dangers,  raw  to  war. 

Dryden. 

6.  New.  This  seems  to  be  the  meaning. 

I  have  in  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  jacks. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  Bleak;  chill. 

Thev  carried  always  with  them  that  weed,  as 
their  house,  their  bed,  and  their  garment;  and  com- 
ing lastly  into  Ireland,  they  found  there  more  spe- 
cial use  thereof,  by  reason  of  the  raw  cold  climate. 

Spenser. 

Youthful  still  in  your  doublet  and  hose,  this  raw 
rheumatic  day.  Shakspeare. 

Once  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day. 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  his  shores. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  Not  decocted. 

Distilled  waters  will  last  longer  than  raw  waters. 

Bacon. 

9.  Not  spun  or  twisted:  as,  raw  silk. 
Ra'wboned,  raw'b6n*d.3«8  adj.  [raw  and 

done.']    Having  bones  scarcely  covered 
with  flesh. 

Lean  rawbonH  rascals!  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage.'  Shakspeare. 

The  wolf  was  content  to  barter  away  a  rawboned 

carcase  for  a  smooth  and  fat  one.  UEstrange. 

R.\'wHEAD,  riw'h^d.  n.  s.  [raw  and  head.] 

The  name  of  a  spectre,  mentioned  to 

fright  children. 

Hence  draw  thy  theme,  and  to  the  stage  permit 
Rawhead  and  bloody  bones,  and  hands  and  feet, 
Hagousts  for  Tereas  or  Thyestes  diest.       Dryden, 
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Servants  awe  children,  and  keep  them  in  subjec- 
tion, by  telling  them  of  rawhead  and  bloody  bones. 

Locke. 
Ra'wly,  riw'ld.  adv.  [from  raw.] 
I.  In  a  raw  manner. 
3.  Unskilfully;  without  experience. 
3.  Newly. 

Some  crying  for  a  surgeon,  some  upon  the  debts 
they  owe,  some  upon  their  children  rawly  left. 

Shakspeare. 
Ra'wness,  riw'nds.  n.  s.  [from  raw.] 

1 .  State  of  being  raw. 

Chalk  helpeth  concoction,  so  it  be  out  of  a  deep 
well ;  for  then  it  cureth  the  rawness  of  the  water. 

Bacon. 

2.  Unskilfulness. 

Charles  V.  considering  the  rawness  of  his  sea- 
men, established  a  pilot  major  for  their  examina- 
tion. Hakewill. 

3.  Hasty  manner.    This  seems  to  be  the 
meaning  in  this  obscure  passage. 

Why  in  that  rawness  left  he  wife  and  children 
Without  leave  taking.'  Shakspeare. 

Ray,   ri.   n.  s.  [raie,  rayon,  Fr.   radius, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  beam  of  light. 

These  eyes  that  roll  in  vain 
To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  uo  dawn.  Milton. 
The  least  li|;ht,  or  part  of  light,  which  may  be 
stopt  alone,  or  do  or  sutfer  any  thing  alone,  wliich 
the  rest  of  the  light  doth  not  or  sulTers  not,  1  call  a 
ray  of  lii^bt.  Mwton. 

Sol  through  white  curtains  shot  a  tim'rous  ray, 
And  op'd  those  eyes  that  must  eclipse  the  day. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  lustre  corporeal  or  intellectual. 

The  air  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray.  Milton. 

He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day.         Pope. 

3.  [raye^  French;  raia,  Latin.]  A  fish. 

./iinswort/i. 

4.  [lolium,  Lat.]  An  herb.        Ainaworth. 
To  Ray,   ra.  -v.  a.  [rayer,  Fr.  from  the 

noun.]    To  streak;   to    mark  in  long 
lines.   An  old  word. 

Beside  a  bubbling  fountain  low  she  lay, 
Which  she  increased  with  her  bleeding  heait. 

And  the  clean  waves  with  purple  gore  did  ray. 

Spenser. 

His  horse  is  raied  with  the  yellows.    Shakspeare. 

Was  ever  man  so  beaten.'  was  ever  man  so  raied? 

was  ever  man  so  weary.'  Shaktpeare. 

Ray,  ri.  for  array.  Sfienser. 

Raze,  rize.  n.  s.  [rayz,  a  root,  Spanish.] 

A  root  of  ginger.     This  is  commonly 

written  race,  but  less  properly. 

I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon  and  two  razes  of  gin- 
ger to  be  delivered.  S/tofcspeare. 

To  Raze,  raze.   v.  a.  [raser,  Fr.   rasus, 
Latin.]    See  Rase. 

1 .  To  overthrow;  to  ruin;  to  subvert. 

Will  you  suffer  a  temple,  how  poorly  built  soever, 
but  yet  a  temple  of  your  deity,  to  be  razedJ  Sidney. 

He  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Rcaeth  your  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns. 

Shakspeare. 

It  grieved  the  tyrant,  that  so  base  a  town  should 

so  long  hold  out,  so  that  he  would  threaten  to  raze 

it.  Knolles. 

Shed  christian  blood,  and  populous  cities  raze: 
Because  they're  taught  to  use  some  different  phrase. 

Waller. 

We  touch'd  with  joy 

The  royal  hand  that  raz''d  unhappy  Troy.  Dryden. 

The  place  would  be  razed  to  the  ground,  and  its 

foundations  sown  with  salt.  Spectator. 

2.  To  efface. 

Fatal  this  marriage,  cancelling  your  fame. 
Razing  the  characters  of  your  renown.        Shakap. 
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Pluck  from  the  memoiy  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.  Shaksp, 

He  in  derision  sets 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  raze 
Quite  oirt  their  native  language;  and  instead, 
To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words.  Milltn. 

To  extirpate. 

I'll  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all. 
And  raze  their  factions  and  their  family.     Shaksp. 

RA'ZOR,  ri'ziir.^^^  n.  s.  [rasor,  Latin.] 
A  knife  with  a  thick  blade  and  fine  edge 
used  in  shaving. 

Zeal,  except  ordered  aright,  useth  the  razor  with 
such  eagerness,  that  the  life  of  religion  is  thereby 
hazarded.  Hooker. 

These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Slmkspeare. 

Those  thy  boist'rous  locks,  not  by  the  sword 
Of  noble  warrior,  so  to  stain  his  honour, 
But  by  the  barber's  rozor  best  subdued.       Milton. 

Razor  makers  generally  clap  a  small  bar  of  Ve^ 
nice  steel  between  two  small  bars  of  Flemish  steel, 
and  weld  them  together,  to  strengthen  the  back  of 
the  razor.  Moxon. 

As  in  smooth  oil  the  razor  best  is  whet, 
So  wit  is  by  politeness  sharpest  set. 
Their  want  of  edge  from  their  offence  is  seen; 
Both  pain  us  least  when  exquisitely  keen.     Young. 

Razors  of  a  boar,  ri'ziliz.  A  boar's 
tusks. 

Ra'zorable,  ri'z\ir-a-bl.  adj.  [from  ra- 
zor.]  Fit  to  be  shaved.     Not  in  use. 
New-born  chins'be  rough  and  razorable.  Shaksp. 
Ra'zorfish,  ri'zilr-fish.  n.  s. 

The  sheath  or  razm-fish  resembleth  in  length  and 
bigness  a  man's  finger.  Carew. 

Ra'zure,  ri'zhure.*^*  n.  s.  [rasure,  Fr. 
rasura,  Lat.]    Act  of  erasing. 

Oh!  your  desert  speaks  loud; 
It  well  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence,  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time 
And  rozure  of  oblivion.  Shaksp. 

Re,  re.  Is  an  inseparable  particle  used  by 
the  Latins,  and  from  them  borrowed  by 
us  to  denote  iteration  or  backward  ac- 
tion: as,  return,  to  come  back;  to  re- 
vive, to  live  again;  repercussion,  the 
act  of  driving  back:  reciprocation,  as  to 
recriminate.  It  is  put  almost  arbitra- 
rily before  verbs  and  verbal  nouns,  so 
that  many  words  so  compounded  will 
perhaps  be  found,  which  it  was  not  ne- 
cessary to  insert.  It  sometimes  adds 
little  to  the  simple  meaning  of  the  word, 
as  in  rejoice. 

Reacce'ss,  rd-ak-s^s'.  n.  s.  [re  and  ac- 
cess.] Visit  renewed. 

Let  pass  the  quailing  and  withering  of  all  things 
by  the  recess,  and  their  reviving  by  the  reaccess  of 
the  sun .  Hakewill. 

To  Reach,  r^tsh.^^?  v.  a.  ancient  preterit 
raught.  [jiaecan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  touch  with  the  hand  extended. 

Round  the  tree 
They  longing  stood,  but  could  not  reach.      MUtm. 

What  are  riches,  empire,  pow'r, 
But  larger  means  to  gratify  the  will; 
The  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise  and  reach 
Our  wish,  and  that  obtained,  down  with  a  scaffold' 

ing 
Of  sceptres,  crowns  and  thrones:  they've  serv'd  their 

end. 
And  there  like  lumber  to  be  left  and  scorn 'd.' 

Congreve, 

2.  To  arrive  at;  to  attain  any  thing  distantj 
to  strike  from  a  distance. 
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The  coast  so  long  desir'd 
Thy  troops  shall  reach,  but  having  rtach'd,  repent. 

Dry  den. 
What  remains  beyond  this,  we  have  no  more  a 
positive  notion  of,  than  a  mariner  has  of  the  depth 
of  the  sea;  where,  having  let  down  his  sounding  line, 
be  reaches  no  bottom.  Locke. 

It  must  fall  perhaps  before  this  letter  uachesyour 
hands.  Pope. 

3.  To  strike  from  a  distant  place. 

0  paUon  pow'r,  thy  preseat  aid  afford, 
That  I  may  rtach  the  beast!  Dryden. 

4.  To  fetch  fiom  some  place  distant,  and 

give. 
He  reached  me  a  full  cup.  2  Esdras. 

5.  To  brint;  forward  from  a  distant  place. 

Reach  hither  thy  finger,  and  behold  my  hands;  and 
reach  hither  thy  hand,  and  thrust  it  into  my  side. 

John. 

6.  To  hold  out;  to  stretch  forth. 

Thest  kinds  of  goodness  are  so  nearly  united  to 
the  thiDgs  v^hich  desire  them,  that  we  scarcely  per- 
ceive the  appetite  to  stir  in  reaching  forth  her  hand 
towards  them.  Hooker. 

7.  To  attain;  to  gain;  to  obtain. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature, 
which  human  penetration  can  reach,  come  short  of 
its  reality.  Chetpu. 

8.  To  transfer. 

Through  such  hands 
The  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  reac/i'd  tomen.  Rowe. 

9.  To  penetrate  to. 

Whatever  altei^tions  are  made  in  the  body,  if 
they  reach  not  the  mind,  there  is  no  perception. 

Locke. 

10.  To  be  adequate  to. 

The  law  reached  the  intention  of  the  promoters, 

and  this  act  fixed  the  natural  price  of  money.  Locke. 

If  these  examples  of  grown  men  rtach  not  the 

case  of  children,  let  them  examine.  Locke. 

\l.  To  extend  to. 

Tbj  desire  leads  to  no  excess  that  reaches  blame. 

Milton. 
Her  imprecations  reach  not  to  the  tomb, 
They  shut  not  out  society  in  death.  Mdison. 

12.  To  extend;  to  spiead  abroad. 
Trees  reached  too  far  their  pamper'd  boughs. 

JUilton. 

13.  To  take  in  the  hand. 

Lest  he  reach  of  the  tree  ol  life,  and  eat.  Jililiou. 

To  Reach,  retsh.^**  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  extended. 

We  hold  that  the  power  which  the  church  hath 
lawfully  to  make  laws,  doth  extend  unto  sundiy 
tbin<^of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  such  other 
matters  whereto  their  opinion  is,  that  the  church's 
authority  and  power  doth  not  reach.  Hooker. 

The  new  world  reaches  quite  cross  the  torrid  zone 
in  one  tropick  to  the  other.  Boyle. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
are  apt  to  stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space 
were  there  at  an  end  too,  and  reached  no  farther. 

Locke. 

If  I  do  not  ask  any  thing  improper,  let  me  be  bu- 
ried by  Theodosius ;  my  vow  reaches  no  farther  than 
the  grave  Mdison. 

The  influence  of  the  stars  reaches  to  many  events, 
which  are  not  in  the  power  of  reason.  Swift. 

2.  To  be  extended  far. 

Great  iren  have  reaching  hands.  Sluiksp. 

3.  To  penetrate. 

He  hath  delivered  them  into  your  band,  and  ye 
have  slain  them  in  a  rage,  that  reacheth  up  into 
heaven.  2  Chronicles. 

We  nach  forward  into  futurity,  and  bring  up  to 
our  thoughts  objects  hid  in  the  remotest  deptlis  of 
time.  Mdison. 

4,.  To  uiuke  efforts  to  attain. 

Could  ;i  sailor  always  supply  new  line,  and  find 
the  plummet  sink  without  stoppiu;;,  be  would  be  in 
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the  posture  of  the  mind,  reaching  after  a  positive 
idea  of  infinity.  Locke. 

Reach,  r^tsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Act  of  touching  or  seizing  by  extension 
of  the  hand. 

2.  Power  of  reaching  or  taking  in  the 

hand. 

There  may  be  in  a  man's  reach  a  book  contain- 
ing pictures  and  discourses  capable  to  delight  and 
instruct  him,  which  yet  he  may  never  have  the  will 
to  open.  Locke. 

3.  Power  of  attainment  or  management. 

In  actions,  within  the  reach  of  power  in  him,  a 
man  seems  as  free  as  it  is  possible  for  freedom  to 
make  him.  Locke. 

4.  Power,  limit  of  faculties. 

Our  sight  may  be  considered  as  a  more  diffusive 
kind  of  touch,  that  brings  into  our  reach  some  of 
the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe.        ^iddison. 

Be  sure  yourself  and  your  own  reach  to  know. 
How  far  your  genius,  taste,  and  learning  go.    Pope. 

5.  Contrivance;  artful  scheme;  deep 
thought. 

Drawn  by  others,  who  had  deeper  reaches  than 
themselves  to  matters  which  they  least  intended. 

Hayward. 

Some,  under  types,  have  affected  obscurity  to 
amuse  and  make  themselves  admired  for  profound 
reacfus.  Howel. 

6.  A  fetch;  an  artifice  to  attain  some  dis- 
tant advantage. 

The  duke  of  Parma  had  particular  reaches  and 
ends  of  his  own  underhand,  to  cross  the  design. 

Bacon. 

7.  Tendency  to  distant  consequences. 

Strain  not  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach. 
Than  to  suspicion.  Shak^. 

8.  Extent. 

The  confines  met  of  empyrean  heav'n. 
And  of  this  world:  and,  on  the  left  Land,  hell 
With  long  reach  interpos'd.  Milton. 

To  REA'CT,  r^-akt'.  v.  a.  [re  and  act.^ 
To  return  the  impulse  or  impression. 

The  lungs  being  the  chief  instrument  of  sanguifi- 
cation, and  acting  strongly  upon  the  chyle  to  bring 
it  to  an  animal  fluid,  must  be  reacted  upon  as  stn  ug- 
ly, ^irbuthnot. 

Cut  off  your  hand,  and  you  may  do 
With  t'  other  hand  the  work  of  two; 
Because  the  soul  her  power  contracts, 
And  on  the  brother  limb  reacts.  Stcift. 

Rea'c  riON,  r^-ak'shCtn.  n.  s.  [reactioriy 
French;  from  react.^  The  reciproca- 
tion of  any  impulse  or  force  impressed, 
made  by  the  body  on  which  such  im- 
pression is  made:  action  and  reaction 
are  equal. 

Do  not  great  bodies  conserve  their  heat  the  long- 
est, their  parts  heating  one  another;  and  may  not 
great,  dense,  and  fiied  bodies,  when  heated  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,  emit  light  so  copiously,  as, 
by  the  emission  and  reactioix  of  its  light,  and  the 
reflexions  and  refractions  of  its  rays  within  its  pores, 
to  grow  still  hotter  till  it  comes  to  a  certain  degree 
of  heat,  such  as  is  that  of  the  sun.'  Aeic/on. 

Alimentary  substances,  of  a  mild  nature,  act  with 
small  force  upon  the  solids,  and  as  the  action  and 
reaction  are  equal,  the  smallest  degree  of  force  in 
the  solids  digests  them.  JirbyUhnot. 

Rkad,   r6dd.  n.   e.   [jiaeb,    Saxon;   racd, 
Dutch.] 
.   Counsel. 

The  man  is  blest  that  hath  not  lent 
To  wicked  read  his  ear.  Steriihold. 

2.  Saying;  saw.  This  word  is  in  both  sen- 
ses obsolete. 

This  reade  is  rife  that  oftentime 
Great  cumbers  fall  unsoft, 
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In  humble  dales  is  footing  fast. 
The  tiaJe  is  not  so  tickle.  Sftnscr. 

To  READ,  reed. 2^'  v.  a.  pret.  read;  pan. 
pass.  read,  [paeb,  Sax.] 

1.  To  peruse  any  thing  written. 

I  have  seen  her  take  forth  paper,  write  upon't, 
read  it,  and  afterwards  seal  it.  Shjksp. 

The  passage  you  must  ha»e  read,  though  since 
slipt  out  of  your  memury.  Fope. 

If  we  have  not  leisure  to  read  over  the  book  itself 
regularly,  then  by  the  titles  of  chapters  we  may  be 
directed  to  peruse  several  sections.  Walts. 

2.  To  discover  by  characters  or  marks. 

An  armed  corse  did  lye 
In  whose  dead  face  he  read  great  magnanimity. 

Spenser 

3.  To  learn  by  observation. 

These  about  her 
From  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  know  fully. 

O  most  delicate  fiend! 
Who  is  't  can  read  a  woman.'  Shaksp. 

To  Read,  re^d.^^?  t,.  n. 

1.  To  perform  the  act  of  perusing  writ- 
ing. 

It  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein, 
that  he  may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord.    Deuteronomy. 

2.  To  be  studious  in  books. 

'Tis  sure  that  Fleuiy  reads.  Taylor. 

3.  To  know  by  reading. 

1  have  read  of  an  eastern  king,  who  put  a  judge 
to  death  for  an  iniquitous  sentence.  Swift. 

Read,  r^d.^^*  partici/i.  adj.  [from  read; 
the  verb  read  is  pronounced  reed;  the 
preterit  and  participle  rerf.]  Skilful  by 
reading. 

Virgil's  shepherds  are  too  well  reod  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Epicurus.  Dryden. 
We  have  a  poet  among  us,  of  i  genius  as  exalted 
as  his  stature,  and  who  is  very  well  read  in  Longi- 
nus  his  treatise  concerning  the  sublime .     .iddison. 
Rea'dixg,  r^^d'ing.*^"  n.  s.  [from  read.~\ 

1.  Study  in  books;  perusal  of  books. 

Though  reading  and  conversation  may  furnish  us 
with  many  ideas  of  men  and  things,  yet  it  is  our 
own  meditation  must  form  our  judgment.       Watts, 

Less  reading  than  makes  felons  'scape. 
Less  human  genius  than  God  gives  an  ape, 
Can  make  a  Cibber.  Pope. 

2.  A  lecture;  a  prelection. 
Publick  recital. 

The  Jews  had  their  weekly  readir^s  of  the  law. 

Hooker. 

Give  attention  to  reading,  exhortation,  and  doc* 

trine.  1  Timothy. 

4.  Variation  of  copies. 

That  learned  prelate  has  restored  some  of  the 
readings  of  the  authors  with  great  sagacity. 

,irbuthnot. 
Reade'ption,  rd-ad-^p'shin.  n.  s.  {_re  and 
ade/itus,  Latin.]     Recovery;  act  of  re« 
gaining. 

Will  any  say,  that  the  readeption  of  Trevigi  wa» 
matter  of  scruple.'  Bacon. 

Rea'der,  r^^d'ilr.9^  n.  s.  [from  read.] 

1.  One  that  peruses  any  thing  written. 

As  we  must  take  the  cai-e  that  our  words  and  sense 
be  clear,  so  if  the  obscurity  happen  through  the 
hearers  or  readers'  want  of  understanding,  1  am  not 
to  answer  for  them.  Ben  Joiuon. 

2.  One  studious  in  books. 

Basil-is'  altars  and  the  dire  decrees 
Of  hard  Eurestheus,  ev'ry  reader  sees.         Dryden. 

3.  One  whose  office  is  to  read  prayers  in 
churches. 

He  got  into  orders,  and  became  a  rtadtr  in  a  pa- 
rish  church  at  ^veDty  pounds  a  yeu.  Strtft. 
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Rka'dersuip,   reWCir-ship.    n.   s.  [froin 

reader.^  The  office  of  reading  prayers. 

When  they  have  taUcn  a  degree,  they  get  into 

orders  and  solicit  a  readership.  Swift. 

Rea'dily,  red'de-le.^^*  adv.  [from  ready.'] 
Expeditely;  with  little  hinderance  or 
delay. 

My  tongue  obey'd,  and  readily  could  name 
TVhate'er  I  saw.  Milton. 

Those  very  things,  which  are  declined  as  impos- 
sible, are  readily  practicable  in  a  case  of  extreme 
necessity.  South. 

I  readily  grant,  that  one  truth  cannot  contradict 
another.  Locke. 

Every  one  sometime  or  other  dreams  that  he  is 

reading  papers,  in  which  case  the  invention  prompts 

so  readily,  that  the  mind  is  imposed  upon.  Spectator. 

Rea'diness,  r^d'd^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  reu- 

dy.-] 

1.  Expediteness;  promptitude. 

He  would  not  forget  the  readiness  of  their  king 
in  aiding  him  when  the  duke  of  Bretagnc  failed  him. 

Bacon. 

He  opens  himself  to  the  man  of  business  withre- 

luctancy,  but  offers  himself  to  the  visits  of  a  friend 

with  facility  and  all  the  meeting  rearfiness  of  desire. 

South. 

2.  The  state  of  being  ready  or  fit  for  any 
thing. 

Have  you  an  army  ready.' 
— The  centurions  and  their  charges  already  in  the 
entertainment  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 
— I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness.       Shaksp. 

They  remained  near  a  month,  that  they  might  be 
in  readiness  to  attend  to  the  motion  of  the  army. 

Clarendon. 

3.  Facility;  freedom  from  hinderance  or 
obstruction. 

Nature  has  provided  for  the  readiness  and  easi- 
ness of  speech.  Holder. 

4.  State  of  being  willing  or  prepared. 

A  pious  and  well-disposed  mind,  attended  with  a 
reatUness  to  obey  the  known  will  of  God,  is  the  surest 
means  to  enlighten  the  understanding  to  a  belief  of 
Christianity.  South. 

Their  conviction  grew  so  strong,  that  they  em- 
braced the  same  truths,  and  laid  down  their  lives, 
or  were  always  in  a  readiness  to  do  it,  rather  than 
.    depart  from  them.  Jlddison. 

Readmi'ssion,  ri-ad-mish'An.  n.  s.  [i-e 
and  admission.']  The  act  of  admitting 
again. 

In  an  exhausted  receiver,  animals,  that  seem  as 
they  were  dead,  revive  upon  the  readmission  of 
fresh  air.  .Srbuthnot. 

To  Readmi't,  r6-ad-mh'.  v.  a.  [re  and  ad- 
mit.] To  let  in  again. 

These  evils  I  deserve. 
Yet  despair  not  of  his  final  pardon. 
Whose  ear  is  ever  open,  and  his  eye 
Gracious  to  readmit  the  suppliant.  Milton. 

After  twenty  minutes  I  readmitted  the  air. 

Derham. 
To  Reado'rn,  r^-a-dorn'.   v.  a.  [re  and 
adorn.]     To  decorate  again;  to  deck 
anew. 

The  streams  now  change  their  languid  blue, 
Regain  their  glory,  and  their  fame  renew, 
With  scarlet  honours  readsm  the  tide.    Blackmore. 
RliA  DY,   r^d'd6.-3*  adj.  [paeb,  Saxon; 
redo^  Swedish,  hjiabe,  nimble,  Saxon.J 
1.  Prompt;  not  delayed. 

These  commodities  yield  the  readiest  money  of 


any  in  this  kingdom,  because  they  never  fail  of  a  ! 
prke  nbroad.  Temple. 

He  ovcriook'd  his  hinds;  their  pay  was  just 
An    reidy:  for  he  scorn'd  to  go  on  trust.     Dryden. 
3.  ir'it  fo.  a  purpose;  not  to  seek. 
Ail  tBiDgs  are  ready,  if  our  minds  ba  so, 


Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now! 

Shakspeare. 

Make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs; 
Rome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle. 

Shakspeare. 

One  hand  the  sword,  and  one  the  pen  employs. 
And  in  my  lap  the  ready  paper  lies.  Dryden. 

The  sacred  priests  with  ready  knives  bereave 
The  beasts  of  life,  and  in  full  bowls  receive 
The  streaming  blood.  Dryden. 

3.  Prepared;   accommodated   to   any  de- 
sign, so  as  that  there  can  be  no  delay. 

Trouble  and  anguish  shall  prevail  against  him, 
as-a  king  ready  to  the  battle.  Job. 

Death  ready  stands  to  interpose  his  dart.  Milton. 

The  word  which  I  have  giv'n,  I'll  not  revoke; 
If  he  be  brave  he's  ready  for  the  itroke.       Dryden. 

The  imagination  is  always  restless,  and  the  will, 
reason  being  laid  aside,  is  ready  for  every  extrava- 
gant project.  Locke. 

4.  Willing;  eager;  quick. 
Men,  when  their  actions  succeed'  not  as  they 

would,  are  always  ready  to  impute  the  blame  there- 
of unto  the  heavens,  so  as  to  excuse  their  own  fol- 
lies. "  Spenser. 

A  cloud  that  is  more  show  than  moisture;  a  cloud 
that  is  more  ready  to  bestow  his  drops  upon  the  sea, 
than  on  the  land.  Holyday. 

They  who  should  have  helped  him  to  mend  things 
were  readier  to  promote  the  disorders  by  which 
they  might  thrive,  than  to  set  a-foot  frugality. 

Davenant. 

5.  Being  at  the  point;  not  distant;   near: 
about  to  do  or  be. 

He  knoweth  that  the  day  of  darkness  is  ready  at 
hand.  Job. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  weary'd  wings  and  willing  feet 
On  this  world.  Milton. 

6.  Being  at  hand;  next  to  hand. 
A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground. 

The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fury  found.      Dryden. 

7.  Facile;  easy;  opportune;  near. 
Sometimes  the  readiest  way,  which  a  wise  man 

hath  to  conquer,  is  to  fly.  Hooker. 

The  race  elect. 
Safe  towards  Canaan  from  the  shore  advance 
Through  the  wild  desert,  not  the  readiest  viaj. 

Milton. 
Prond  of  their  conquest,  prouder  of  their  prey, 
They  leave  the  camp,  and  take  the  readieU  way. 

Dryden. 
The  ready  way  to  be  thought  mad,  is  to  contend 
that  you  are  not  so.  Spectator. 

i.  Quick;  not  done  with  hesitation. 

A  ready  consent  often  subjects  a  woman  to  con- 
tempt. Clarissa. 

9.  Expedite;  nimble;  not  embarrassed;  not 
slow. 

Those  who  speak  in  publick,  are  much  better  ac- 
cepted, when  they  can  deliver  their  discourse  by  the 
help  of  a  lively  genius  and  a  ready  memory,  than 
when  they  aie  forced  to  read  all.  Watts. 

For  the  most  part  there  is  a  finer  sense,  a  clearer 
mind,  a  readier  apprehension,  and  gentler  disposi- 
tions in  that  sex,  than  in  the  other.  Law. 

10.  To  make  Ready.  An  elliptick  ex- 
pression for,  to  make  things  ready.  To 
make  preparations. 

He  will  shew  you  a  large  upper  room,  there  inofce 
ready  for  us.  Mark. 

Rea'dy,  red'd^.  adv.  Readily;  so  as  net 
to  need  delay. 

We  will  go  ready  armed  before  the  children  of  Is- 
rael. J^umbers. 


Rea'dy,  r^d'dfi.   n.  s.    Ready  money.     A 
low  word. 

Lord  Strut  was  not  flush  in  ready,  either  to  go  to 
law,  or  clear  old  debts.  ^rbuthnot. 

Reaffi'rmanoe,    r6-4f-fSr'maftse.    n.   s. 


[re  and  affirmance.]    Second  confirma- 
tion. 

Causes  of  deprivation  are  a  conviction  before  the 
ordinaiy  of  the  wilful  maintaining  any  doctrine  con- 
trary to  the  thirty-nine  articles,  or  a  persisting  there- 
in without  revocation  of  his  error,  or  a  reaffimumce 
after  such  a  revocation.  -Ayliffe, 

UE'AL,  r6'al.   adj.  [reel,   French;  reaiis, 
Lalin.3 

1 .  Relating  to  things,  not  pcEsons;  not  per- 
sonal. 

Many  are  perfect  in  men's  humours,  that  are  not 
greatly  cap;\ble  of  the  real  part  of  business;  which 
is  the  constitution  of  one  that  hath  studied  men  more 
than  books.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  fictitious;  not  imaginary;  true;  ge- 
nuine. 

We  do  but  describe  an  imaginary  world,  that  is 

but  little  a-kin  to  the  real  one.  Glanville- 

V\  hen  I  place  an  imaginary  name  at  the  head  of 

a  character,  (  examine  every  letter  of  it,  that  it  may 

not  bear  any  resemblance  to  one  that  is  real. 

Mdiaon. 
Imaginary  distempers  are  attended  with  real  and 
unfeigned  sufferings,  that  enfeeble  the  body,  and 
dissipate  the  spirits.  Blackmore. 

The  whole  strength  of  the  Arian  cause,  real  or 
artificial;  all  that  can  be  of  any  force  either  to  con- 
vince, or  deceive  a  reader.  fVaterland, 
[In  law.J  Consisting  of  things  immov- 
able, as  land. 

I  am  hastening  to  convert  my  small  estate  that 
is  personal,  into  real.  Child. 

Re'algar,  r^'al-gar.  n.  s.  A  mineral. 

Realgar  or  sandaracha  is  red  arsenick.     Harris, 

Put  realgar  hot  into  the  midst  of  the  quicksilver, 

whereby  it  may  be  condensed  as  well  from  within 

as  without.  Bacon. 

Rea'lity,  r^-al'^-td.  n.  s.  [reatite,  French; 

from  real.] 

1.  Truth;  verity;  what  is,  not  what  mere- 
ly seems. 

I  would  have  them  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  poets,  without  which  a  man  fancies  that  he 
understands  a  critick,  when  m  reality  he  does  not 
comprehend  bis  meaning  Mdisen. 

The  best  accounts  of  the  appearances  of  nature 
in  any  single  instance  human  peneti-ation  can  reach, 
comes  infinitely  short  of  its  reality  and  internal  con- 
stitution; for  who  can  search  out  the  Almighty's 
works  to  perfection.'  Cheyne. 

My  neck  may  be  an  idea  to  you,  but  it  is  a  reofi- 
ty  to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Something  intrinsically  important,  not 
merely  matter  of  show. 

Of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st. 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head, 
And  to  realities  yield  all  her  shows, 
Made  so  adorn  for  thy  delight  the  more.      Milton. 
To  Ue'alize,  r6'al-ize.  v.  a.  [rea/iser,  Fr. 
from  real.] 

1.  To  bring  into  being  or  act. 

Thus  we  realize  what  Archimedes  had  only  in 
hypothesis,  weighing  a  single  grain  against  the 
globe  of  earth.  .  Glanvilk. 

As  a  diocesan,  you  are  like  to  exemplify  and  re- 
alize eveiy  word  of  this  discourse.  Sovih. 

2.  To  convert  money  into  land. 
Re'ally,  r^'al-^.  adv.  [from  real.] 
1.  With  actual  existence. 

We  shall  at  last  discover  in  what  persons  this 
holiness  is  inherent  really,  in  what  condition  it  is 
inherent  perfectly,  and  consequently  in  what  other 
sense  it  may  be  truly  and  properly  afiirmed  that  the 
church  is  holy.  Pearson. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  important  case  of  consci- 
ence for  men  to  be  resolved  in,  than  to  know  cer- 
tainly how  far  God  accepts  the  will  for  the  deed, 
and  boiv  far  he  docs  not;  and  to  be  informed  truly 
when  mea  do  re<Uly- will  a  thing,  aud  when  they 
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have  reallu  no  power  to  do  what  they  hare  willed. 

SoiUh. 

2.  In  truth;  truly;  not  seemingly  only. 

Nothing  properly  is  his  duty  but  what  is  reiUly 
his  interest.  WUkitis. 

The  understanding  lepresents  to  the  will  tliiugs 
rtally  evil,  under  the  notion  of  good.  South 

These  orators  inflauie  'he  people,  whose  anger  is 
rtally  but  a  short  fit  of  madness.  Swift. 

Thoy  even  alFect  to  oe  more  pleased  with  dress, 
and  to  be  more  fond  of  every  little  ornament,  than 
Ihey  realty  are.  Laic 

3.  It  is  a  slight  corroboration  of  an  opi- 
nion. 

Why  really  sixty-five  is  somewhat  old.      Yowig. 
Realm,   rdim.*^^  n.  a.  [roiaw/7«e,  French.] 

1.  A  kingdoni;   a  kin-^'s  cloiniDion. 

Is  there  any  part  of  that  reulm,  or  any  nation 
therein,  which  have  not  yet  been  subdued  to  the 
croivn  of  England  ?  Spenser. 

They  had  gathered  a  wise  counsel  to  them 
Of  every  realm  that  did  debate  this  business. 

Shttkspeare. 
A  son  whose  worthy  deeds 
Raise  him"  to  be  the  second  in  that  realm.    Milton- 

2.  Kingly  government.  Tiiis  sense  is  r.ot 
frequent. 

Learn  each  small  people's  genius,  policies, 
The  ant's  republick,  and  the  realm  of  bees.    Pope 
Rea'lty,    real-t^.  n.  s.     [A  word  pecu- 
liar, I  believe,  to  Milton.'] 

O  hca\en,  that  such  resemblance  of  the  Highest 
Should  yet  remain,  where  faith  and  really 
Remain  not?  Paradise  Lost. 

Realty  means  not  in  this  place  reality  in  opposi- 
tion to  show,  but  loyalty;  for  the  Italian  dictionary 
explains  the  adjective  reale  by  loyal.  Pearce. 

Ream,  reme.227  n.  s.  \^rame,  French;  riem, 
Dutch.]  A  bundle  of  paper  contain- 
ing twenty  quires. 

All  vain  petitions  mounting  to  the  sky, 
With  reams  abundant  this  abode  supply.  Pope. 

To  Rea'ximate,  r^-an'n^-mate.  v.  a.  [re 
and  animo,  Lat.]  To  revive;  to  restore 
to  life. 

We  are  our  reanimated  ancestors,   and  antedate 

their  resurrection.  Glanville. 

The  young  man  left  his  own  body  breathless  on 

the  ground,   while  that  of  the  doe  was  reanimated. 

Spectator. 
To  Reanne'x,   rd-an-n^ks'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
annejc.]     To  annex  again. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an 
ambition  to  repurchase  and  reannex  that  dutchy.     - 

■Bacon. 

To  Reap,  r^pe.^^?  v.  a.  [pepan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  cut  corn  at  harvest. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 
Aad  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd. 

Sliakspeare . 

When  ye  reap  the  hai'vest,  thou  shalt  not  wholly 

reap  the  corners  of  thy  field  Ltvitlciis. 

The  hire  of  the  labourers,  which  have  reaped 

down  your  fields,  is  kept  back  by  fraud.         James. 

2^  To  gather;  io  obtain.     It  is  once  used 

by  S/iaksficare  in  an  ill  sense. 

They  that  love  the  religion  which  they  profess, 

may  have  failed  in  choice,  but  yet  they  are  sure  to 

reap  what  benefit  the  same  is  able  to  afford.  Hooker. 

What  sudden  anger's  this?  how  have  I  reaped  it? 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  a  thing, 
Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap. 
Being  much  spoke  of.  Shakspeare . 

Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  justice  from  reaj)ing  that  glory,  in  our  cala- 
mities, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperitj*. 

A'ing;  Charles. 
To  Reap,  repe.  v.  n.  To  harvest. 

They  that  sow  in  tears,  shall  reap  in  joy.  PstUms, 
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Rea'per,  ri'ptir.9«  n.  s.  [from  rfc/?.]  One 
that  cuts  corn  at  harvest. 
From  hungry  reapers  they  their  sheaves  withhold. 

Sandys. 
Here  Ceres'  gifts  in  waving  prospect  stand. 
And  nodding  tempt  the  joyful  rtaptrs  hand.    Pope. 

A  thousand  foi'ins  lie  wears. 
And  first  a  reaper  from  the  field  appears, 
Swp.ating  he  walks,  while  loads  of  golden  grain 
O'ercharge  the  shoulders  of  the  scemio;^  swain. 

Fope. 

Rea'pixghook,  ri'ping-hodk.  n.  s.  [rea/:- 
ing  and  hook.]  A  hook  used  to  cut 
corn  in  harvest. 

Some  are  brib'd  to  vow  it  looks 
Most  plainly  done  by  thieves  with  reapiughoolis. 

Di  yden. 
REAR,  r6re.227  „.  s.  [arricre,  Fr.] 

1,  The  hinder  troop  of  an  army,  or  the 
hinder  line  of  a  fleet. 

The  reor  admiral,  an  arch  pirate,  was  aftei-wards 
slain  with  a  great  shot.  Knolles. 

Argive  chiefs, 
FleJ  from  his  well-known  face,  with  wonted  fear. 
As  tvhen  his  tiiund'ring  sword  and  pointed  spear 
Drove  headlong  to  their  ships,  and  gleam'd  the  rear. 

Dry  dm. 

2.  The  last  class;  the  last  in  order. 

Coins  I  place  in  the  reor,  because  made  up  of 
both  the  other.  Peacham. 

Snowy  headed  winter  leads. 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear.  Waller. 

Re\r,  r^re.-^*'  adj.  [hjiepe,  Saxon.] 

1.  Raw;  half  roasted;  half  sodden. 

2.  Early.     A  provincial  word. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear. 
Then  why  does  Cuddy  leave  his  cot  so  rear-      Gay. 
To  Rear,  r6re.  v.  a.  [apaepan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  raise  up. 

All  the  people  shouted  with  a  loud  voice,  for  the 
rearing  up  of  the  house  of  the  Lord.         1  Esdras. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes?  MUton. 

2.  To  lift  up  from  a  fall. 

Down  again  she  fell  unto  the  ground, 
But  he  her  quickly  reared  up  again.  Spenser. 

In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss:  he  rear''d  me.  .MUton. 

3.  To  move  upward. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rtar^d, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 

Milton. 

4.  To  bring  up  to  maturity. 

No  creature  goeth  to  generate,  whilst  the  female 
is  busy  in  sitting  or  reaj-ino-  her  young.  Bacon. 

They  were  a  very  hardy  breed,  and  reared  their 
young  ones  without  any  caie.  JUortimer. 

They  flourish 'd  long  in  tender  bliss,  and  rear''d 
A  numerous  offspring,   lovely  like  themselves. 

Tho^nson. 

5.  To  educate;  to  instruct. 

He  wants  a  father  to  protect  his  youth, 
And  re«>-  him  up  to  virtue,  Soitthern. 

They  have  in  evciy  town  publick  nurseries, 
where  all  parents,  except  cottagers  and  labourei^s, 
are  obliged  to  send  their  infants  to  be  reared  and 
educated.  Swift. 

6.  To  exalt;  to  elevate. 

Chaiity  decent,  modest,  easy,  kind, 
Softens  the  high,  and  rears  the  abject  mind.  Prior. 

7.  To  rouse;   tf)  stir  up. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boai-  to  rear, 
With  well-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear.  Di'yd. 

8.  To  raise;  to  breed. 

No  flesh  from  market-towns  our  peasant  sought; 
He  rear'rf  his  frugal  meat,  but  never  bought.  Harle. 
Rea'rwakd,  rere'wird.  n.  s.  [from  rear. " 
I.  The  last  troop. 

H«  from- the  bcgiouing  began  to  be  in  the  rear- 
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ti-arJ,  and  before  they  left  fighting  was  too  far  off 

Sidney. 

The  standard  of  Dan  was  the  rearward  of  the 

camp.  JSi'umbcrs- 

2.  The  end;  the  tail;  a  train  behind. 

Whyfollow'd  not,  when  she  said  Tybalt's  dead, 
Thy  father  or  thy  mother? 
But  with  a  r«ancard following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished.  Shakspeare- 

3.  The  latter  part.     In  contempt.  ■ 
He  was  ever  in  the  rearward  of  the  fashion. 

Shakspeare. 

Rea'rmouse,  rere'niouse.  n.  s.  [more  pro- 
perly reremousf;  i.pejiemu]*,  Saxon.] 
The  leatherwiuged  bat. 

Some  war  with  r^uiinice  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  ehes  coats.  b'hakspeare. 

Of  flying  fishes  the  wings  are  not  feathers,  but  a 
thin  kind  of  skin,  like  the  «ings  of  a  bat  or  rear- 
mouse. Abbot. 
To  Re.\sce'nd,  re-as-s^nd'.  x'.  n.  [re  and 
ascend.]     To  climb  again. 

When  as  the  day  the  heaven  doth  adorn, 
I  wish  that  night  tlie  noyous  day  would  end; 

And  when  as  night  hath  us  of  light  forlorn, 
I  wish  that  day  would  shortly  reascend.        Spenser. 

Taught  by  the  heav'nly  muse  to  venture  do^vn 
The  dark  descent,  and  up  to  reascend,  Milton. 

These  puissant  legions,  whose  exile 
Hath  empty'd  heaven,  shall  fail  to  reascend, 
Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  their  native  seat.  Milton. 

To    Reasce'xd,    r^-as-send'.    v.  a.     To 

mount  again. 

When  the  god  hisfuiy  had  allay'd, 

He  mounts  aloft,  and  reascends  the  skies.    Addison. 
REA'SON,  ri'z'n.*""  227  „.  s.  [raison,  Fi: 

ratio,  Lat. J 

1.  The  power  by  which  man  deduces  one 
proposition  from  another,  or  proceeds 
from  premises  to  consequences;  the  ra- 
tional faculty;  discursive  power. 

Reason  is  the  director  of  man's  will,  discovering 
in  action  what  is  good;  for  the  laws  of  well-doing 
are  the  dictates  of  right  reason.  Hooker. 

Though  brutish  that  contest  and  foul. 
When  reason  hath  to  deal  with  force;  yet  so 
Most  reason  is  that  reason  overcome.  Milton. 

I  appeal  to  the  common  judgment  of  mankind, 
whether  the  humane  nature  be  not  so  framed,  as  to 
acquiesce  in  such  a  a  moral  certainty,  as  the  nature 
of  things  is  capable  of;  and  if  it  were  otherwise, 
whether  that  reason  which  belongs  to  us,  would  not 
prove  a  burden  and  a  torment  to  us,  rather  than  a 
privilege,  by  keeping  us  in  a  continual  suspense,  and 
thereby  rendering  our  conditions  perpetually  rest- 
less and  unquiet.  Wilkins. 

Dim,  as  the  borrow'd  beams  of  moon  and  stars 
To  lonely,  weai-y,  wand'ring  ti-avellcrs, 
Is  r«iso/i  to  the  soul:  and  as  on  high, 
Those  rowling  fires  discover  but  the  sky, 
Not  light  us  here;  so  reason's  glimmering  ray 
Was  lent,  not  to  assure  our  doubtful  way, 
But  guide  us  upward  to  a  better  day.  Dryden. 

It  would  be  well,  if  people  would  not  lay  so  much 
weight  on  their  own  reason  in  matters  of  religion, 
as  to  think  every  thing  impossible  and  absurd, 
which  they  cannot  conceive:  how  often  do  we  con- 
tradict the  right  rules  of  reason  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  lives?  reason  itself  is  true  and  just,  but  the 
reason  of  every  particular  man  is  weak  and  waver- 
ing, perpetually  swayed  and  turned  by  his  interests, 
his  passions,  and  his  vices.  Swifl, 

2.  Cause;   ground  or  principle. 

What  the  apostles  deemed  rational  and  probable 
means  to  that  end,  tliere  is  no  reason  or  pix)bability 
to  think  should  ever  in  any  produce  this  effect. 

Hammond. 
Virtue   and  vice  are  not  arbitrary  things,  but 
tlui t  is  a  natural  and  eternal  reason  lor  that  good- 
ness and  viitue,  and  against  vice  and  wickedness. 

TillotsoH, 
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3.  Efficient  cause. 

Spain  is  tliin  sown  of  people,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  sterility  of  tlie  soil,  and  partly  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast  ter- 
ritories as  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Such  a  benefit,  as  by  the  antecedent  will  of 
Christ  is  intended  to  all  men  living,  though  all  men, 
by  reason  of  their  own  demerits,  do  not  actually 
receive  the  fruit  of  it.  While. 

The  reason  of  the  motion  of  the  balance  in  a  wheel 
watch,  is  by  the  motion  of  the  next  wheel.      Hale. 

By  reason  of  the  sickness  of  a  reverend  prelate, 
I  have  been  over-ruled  to  approach  this  place.  Sprat. 

I  have  not  observed  equality  of  numbers  in  my 
verse;  partly  by  reason  of  my  haste,  but  more  espe- 
cially because  1  would  not  have  my  sense  a  slave  to 
syllables.  Dryden. 

4.  Final  cause. 

Reason  in  the  English  language,  sometimes  is 
taken  for  true  and  clear  principles;  sometimes  for 
clear  and  fair  deductions;  sometimes  for  the  cause, 
particularly  the  final  cause.  Locke. 

5.  Argument;  ground  of  persuasion;  mo- 
tive. 

I  mask  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shaksp. 

If  it  be  natural,  ought  we  not  rather  to  conclude, 
that  there  is  some  ground  and  reason  for  these  fears, 
and  that  nature  hath  not  planted  them  in  us  to  no 
purpose.'  Tillotson. 

If  we  commemorate  any  mystery  of  our  redemp- 
tion, or  article  of  our  faith,  we  ought  to  confirm  our 
belief  of  it,  by  considering  all  those  reasons  upon 
which  it  is  built;  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  a  good 
account  of  the  hope  that  is  in  us.  J^elson. 

6.  Ratiocination;  discursive  act. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 
to  ground, 
The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this; 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fixt,  she  understanding  is.        Davies. 

7.  Clearness  of  faculties. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.    Shaksp. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason. 
It  cats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Riglit;  justice. 

I  was  promis'd  on  a  time. 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme: 
From  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  receiv'd  nor  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

Are  you  in  earnest.' 
— Ay  and  resolved  withal 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right.  Shakspeare. 

The  papists  ought  in  reason  to  allow  them  all  the 
excuses  they  make  use  of  for  themselves;  such  as 
an  invincible  ignorance,  oral  tradition  and  autho- 
rity. Stillingfleet. 

Let  it  drink  deep  in  thy  most  vital  part; 
Strike  home,  and  do  me  reason  in  thy  heart.  Dryd. 

9.  Reasonable  claim;  just  practice. 

God  brings  good  out  of  evil;  and  therefore  it 
were  but  reason  we  should  trust  God  to  govern  his 
own  world,  and  wait  till  the  change  cometb,  or  the 
reason  be  discovered.  Taylor. 

Conscience,  not  acting  by  law,  is  a  boundless  pre- 
sumptuous thing;  and,  for  any  one  by  virtue  there- 
of, to  challenge  himself  a  privilege  of  doing  what 
he  will,  and  of  being  unaccountable,  is  in  all  reason 
too  much,  either  for  man  or  angel  South. 

A  severe  reflection  Montaigne  has  made  on 
princes,  that  we  ought  not  in  reason  to  have  any 
expectations  of  favour  from  them.  Dryden. 

We  have  as  great  assurance  that  there  is  a  God 
as  the  nature  of  the  thing  to  be  proved  is  capable 
of,  and  as  we  could  in  reason  expect  to  have. 

Tillotson. 

When  any  thing  is  proved  by  as  good  arguments 
as  a  thing  of  that  kind  is  capable  of,  we  ought  not 
in  reason  to  doubt  of  its  existence.  TMotson. 

10.  Rationale;  just  account. 
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This  reason  did  the  ancient  fathers  render,  why 
the  church  was  called  Catholick.  Pearson. 

To  render  a  reason  of  an  effect  or  phenomenon, 
is  to  deduce  it  from  something  else  more  known 
than  itself.  Boyle. 

1  I.  Moderation;  moderate  demands. 

The  most  probable  way  of  bringing  France  to 
reason,  would  be  by  the  making  an  attempt  upon 
the  Spanish  West  Indies,  and  by  that  means  to  cut 
off  all  communication  with  this  great  source  of 
riches.  Addison. 

To  Rea'son,  rd'z'n.  v.  n.  [raisonner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  argue  rationally;    to  deduce  conse- 
quences justly  from  preiTiises. 

No  man  in  the  strength  of  the  first  grace,  can 
merit  the  second;  for  reason  they  do  not,  who  think 
so;  unless  a  beggar,  by  receiving  one  alms,  can 
merit  another.  South. 

Ideas,  are  ranked  under  names,  are  those  that 
for  the  most  part  men  reason  of  within  themselves, 
and  always  those  which  they  commune  about  with 
others.  Locke. 

Every  man's  reasoning  and  knowledge  is  only 
about  the  ideas  existing  in  his  own  mind;  and  our 
knowledge  and  reasoning  about  other  things  is  only 
as  they  correspond  with  those  our  particular  ideas. 

Locke. 

Love  is  not  to  be  reasoned  down,  or  lost 
In  high  ambition.  Mdison. 

In  the  lonely  grove, 
'Twas  there  just  and  good  he  reasoned  strong, 
Clear'd  some  great  truth,  or  rais'd  some  serious  song. 

Ticket. 

2.  To   debate;    to  discourse;   to   talk;  to 
take  or  give  an  account.     Not  in  use. 

Reason  with  the  fellow. 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this.  Shahs. 

1  reasoned  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday. 
Who  told  me  in  the  narrow  seas. 
There  miscarried  a  vessel  of  our  country.     Shaksp. 

Stand  still,  that  I  may  rtoson  with  you  of  all  the 
righteous  acts  of  the  Lord.  1  Samtul. 

3.  To  raise  disquisitions;  to  make  inquiries. 

Jesus,  perceiving  their  thoughts,  said,  what  rea- 
son ye  in  your  hearts.'  Luke. 

They  reasoned  high 
Of  providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate.  Milt. 
Down  reason  then,  at  least  vain  reasoning  down. 

Milton. 
To  Reason,  r^'z'n.  v.  a.    To  examine  ra- 
tionally.    This  is  a  French   mode  of 
speech. 

When  they  are  clearly  discovered,  well  digested, 
and  well  reasoned  in  every  part,  there  is  beauty  in 
such  a  theory.  Burnet. 

REA'soNABLE,re'z'n-a-bl.acf/.[raJ«on,Fr.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty   of  reasoning;  en- 
dued with  reason. 

She  perceived  her  only  son  lay  hurt,  and  that  his 
hurt  was  so  deadly,  as  that  already  bis  life  had  lost 
use  of  the  reasonable  and  almost  sensible  part.  Sidn. 

2.  Acting,  speaking,  or  thinking  rationally. 

The  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  gentlemen 
furnished  with  such  forces,  as  were  held  sufficient 
to  hold  in  bridle  either  the  malice  or  rage  of  rea- 
sonable people.  Hayward 

3.  Just;  rational;  agreeable  to  reason. 

By  indubitable  certainty,  I  mean  that  which  doth 
not  admit  of  any  reasonable  cause  of  doubting,  which 
is  the  only  certainty  of  which  most  things  are  ca- 
pable. Wilkins. 

A  law  may  be  reasonable  in  itself,  although  a  man 
does  not  allow  it,  or  does  not  know  the  reason  of 
the  law-givers.  Swift. 

4.  Not  immoderate 

Let  all  things  be  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Tolerable;  being  in  mediocrity. 

I  could  with  reasonable  good  manner  receive  the, 
salutation  of  her  and  of  the  princess  Pamela,  doing 
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them  yet  no  further  reverence  than  one  princess 
owelh  to  another.  Sidney. 

A  good  way  distant  from  the  nigra  rupes,  there 
are  four  several  lands  o(  reasonable  quantity.  Mbot. 

Notwithstanding  these  defects,  the  English  colo- 
nies maintained  themselves  in  a  reasonable  good 
estate,  as  long  as  they  retained  their  own  ancient 
laws,  Davies. 

Rea'sonableness,  vi'z'n-a-bl-ni^s.    n.  s, 
[from  reasonable.^ 
.  The  faculty  of  reason. 
.  Agreeablent'ss  to  reason. 

They  thought  the  work  would  be  better  done,  if 
those,  who  had  satisfied  themselves  »vilh  the  reason- 
ableness  of  what  they  wish,  would  undertake  the 
converting  and  disposing  of  other  men.   Clarendon. 

He  that  rightly  unnei stands  the  reasonableness 
and  excellency  of  charity,  will  know,  that  it  can 
never  be  excusable  to  waste  any  of  our  money  in 
pride  ana  folly.  ^^^^ 

3.  Compliance  with  reason. 

The  passive  reason,  which  is  more  properly  rea- 
sonuble7iess,  is  tbdt  order  and  congruity  which  is 
impressed  upon  the  thing  thus  wrought;  as  in  a 
watch,  the  ivhole  frame  and  contexture  of  it  carries 
a  reasonableness  in  it,  the  passive  impression  of  the 
reason  or  intellectual  idea  that  was  in  the  artist. 

Halt. 

4.  Moderation. 

Rea'sonably,  r6'z'n-5-bI^.  adv.  [from 
reasonable."] 

1.  Agrccabiy  to  reason. 

Chaucer  makes  Arcite  violent  in  his  love,  and 
unjust  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  yet  when  he  came  to  die, 
he  made  him  think  more  reasonably.  Drvden. 

The  church  has  formerly  hau  eminent  saints  in 
that  sex;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  thought,  that  it 
is  purely  owing  to  the  poor  and  vain  education,  that 
this  honour  of  their  sex  is  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  former  ages.  i^y^^ 

2.  Moderately;  in  a  degree  reaching  to  me- 
diocrity. 

Some  man  reasonably  studied  in  the  law,  should 
be  persuaded  to  go  thither  as  chancellor.       Bacon. 

If  we  can  by  industry  make  our  deaf  and  dumb 
per.-!Ous  reasonably  perfect  in  the  language  and  pro- 
nunciation, he  may  be  also  capable  of  the  same 
privilege  of  understanding  by  the  eye  what  is 
spoken.  Holder. 

Rea'soner,  r^'z'n-iir.98  n.  s.  [raisonneury 
French;  from  reason.l  One  who  rea- 
sons; an  arguer. 

Due  reverence  pay 
To  learned  Epicurus;  see  the  way 
By  which  this  reas^ner  of  so  high  renown 
MoTCs  through  th'  ecliptic  road  the  rolling  sun. 

Blackmore. 

The  terms  are  loose  and  undefined;  and  what 
less  becomes  a  fair  reasoner,  he  puts  wrong  and  in- 
vidious names  on  every  thing  to  colour  a  false  way 
of  arguing.  Mdison. 

Those  reusoners  who  employ  so  much  of  their 
zeal  for  the  upholding  the  balance  of  power  in 
Christendom,  by  their  practices  are  endeavouring 
to  destroy  it  at  home.  Swift. 

Rea'soning,  r^'z'n-ing.*io  n.  s.  [from  rea- 
son.'^    Argument. 

Those  who  would  make  use  of  solid  areuments 
and  strong  reasonings  to  a  reader  of  so  delicate  a 
turn,  would  be  like  that  foolish  people,  who  wor- 
shipped a  fly,  and  sacrificed  an  ox  to  it.  Mdison. 
Vour  reasonings  therefore  on  this  head,  amount 
only  to  what  the  schools  call  ignorantio  elenchi; 
proving  before  the  question,  on  talking  wide  of  the 
pui-pose.  Walerland. 

Rea'sonless,  r^'z'n-les.    adj.   [from  reo' 
«ow.]     Void  of  reason. 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless.  Shakspeare. 
Is  it 
Her  tiTie  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me  reastnless  to  reason  thus.    Shaksp. 
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That  they  wholly  direct  the  reasonless  mind,  I 
am  resolved;  for  all  those  which  were  created  mor- 
tal, as  birds  and  beasts,  are  left  to  their  natural 
appetites.  Raleigh. 

These  reasons  in  love's  law  have  past  for  good, 
Though  fond  and  reasonless  to  some.  MUton. 

To  Reasse'mble,  r6-as-s^m'bl.  v.  a.  [re 
and  assemble.^     To  collect  anew. 

There  reassembling  our  afflicted  pow'rs, 
Consult  how  to  offend  our  enemy.  Milton. 

To  Reasse'rt,    re-as-s^rt'.  -v.  a.   \re  and 
assert?\     To  assert  anew;  to  maintain 
after  suspension  or  cessation. 
His  steps  I  followed,  his  doctrine  I  reaiseritd. 

Jltterbury. 
Young  Orestes  grown 
To  manly  years  should  reassert  the  throne.       Pope. 
To  Reassu'me,  re-as-sume'.***  v.  a.    [_re- 
asaumo^  Latin;  re  and  assume.^   To  re- 
sume;   to  take  again. 

To  him  the  Son  return'd, 
Into  his  blissful  bosom  reassunVd, 
In  glory  as  of  old.  Milton. 

Nor  only  on  the  Trojans  fell  this  doom. 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  reassume.  Denh, 

For  this  he  reassumes  the  nod, 
While  Semele  commands  the  god.  Prior. 

After  Henry  vin.  had  reasswned  the  supremacy, 
a  statute  was  made,  by  which  all  doctoi"s  of  the  ci- 
vil law  might  be  made  chancellors.  Jiyliffe. 
To  Reassu're,  re-a-shure'.  v.  a.  \rassu- 
revy  Fr.]  To  free  from  fear;  to  restore 
from  terrour. 

They  rose  with  fear. 
Till  dauntless  Pallas  reassured  the  rest.       Dryden. 
Reate,  r^'ate.  n.  s.   A  kind  of  long  small 
grass  that  grows  in  water,  and  compli- 
cates itself  together. 

Let  them  lie  dry  six  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds;  as  water-lilies,  candocks,  reate,   and  bul- 
rushes. Walton. 
To  Reave,  r^ve.  v.  a.  pret.  reft,    [paepi- 
an,  Sax.  whence  to  bereave.^ 

1.  To  take  away  by  stealth  or  violence. 
An  obsolete  word. 

Dismounting  from  his  lofty  steed. 
He  to  him  leapt,  in  mind  to  reave  his  life.  Spenser. 
Some  make  his  meashy  bed,  but  reave  his  rest. 

Carew. 

But  these  men,  knowing,  having  heard  the  voyce 
Of  God,  by  some  meanes,  that  sad  death  hath  reft 
The  ruler  heere;  will  never  sutTer  left 
Their  unjust  wooing  of  his  wife.  Chapnan. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow, 
To  do  a  murd'rous  deed,  to  rob  a  man. 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity. 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony. 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong. 
But  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath.'    Shaksp. 

2.  It  was  used  as  well  in  a  good  as  bad 
sense. 

They  sought  my  troubled  sense  how  to  deceave 
With  talk  that  might  unquiet  fancies  reave.  Sptns. 
Each  succeeding  time  addeth  or  reaveth  goods 
and  evils,  according  to  the  occasions  itself  produ- 
ceth.  Carew. 

Rebaptiza'tion,  r^-bap-td-zi'shiin.  n.  s. 
[reba/itization,  Fr.  from  reba/ilize.^  Re- 
newal of  baptism. 

In  maintenance  of  rebaptization,  their  arguments 
are  built  upon  this,  that  hereticks  are  not  any  part 
of  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

To  REBA'PTIZE,  re-bap-tize'.  v  a.  [re- 
ba/iliser,  Fr.  re  and  baptize.']  To  bap- 
tize again. 

Understanding  that  the  rites  of  the  church  were 

observed,  he  approved  of  their  baptism,  and  would 

not  suffer  them  to  be  rebaptiztd.  Ayliffe. 

To  Reba'te,  ri-bite'.  v.  n,  [rebadre,  Fr.J 
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To  blunt;  to  beat  to  obtuseness;  to  de- 
prive of  keenness. 

He  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast.      Shaksp. 

The  icy  goat,  the  crab  which  square  the  scales ; 
With  those  of  aries  trine  consent  to  hate 
The  scales  of  libra,  and  her  rays  rebate.       Creech. 

He  modifies  his  first  severe  decree; 
The  keener  edge  of  battle  to  rebate, 
The  troops  for  honour  fighting,  not  for  hate.   Dryd. 

My  flagging  soul  flies  under  her  own  pitch. 
My  senses  too  are  dull  and  stupify'd. 
Their  edge  rebated.  Dryden. 

Their  innocence  unfeign'd  long  joys  afford 
To  the  honest  nuptial  bed,  and,  in  the  wane 
Of  life,  rebate  the  miseries  of  age.  Philips. 

Re'beck,  r^'b^k.  n.  s.  [rebec,  Fr.  ribecca, 
Itai.]  A  three  stringed  fiddle. 

When  the  merry  bells  ring  round. 
And  the  jocund  rebecs  sound. 
To  many  a  youth  and  many  a  maid, 
Dancing  in  the  checker'd  shade.  Milton. 

RE'BEL,  reb'dl.  i"^  *^  n.  s.  [rebelle,  Fr. 
rebellis,  Latin.]  One  who  opposes  law- 
ful authority  by  violence. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

The  rebels  that  are  up. 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.      Shaksp. 

Shall  man  from  nature's  sanction  stray, 
A  Tchtl  to  her  fiiglitnil  swajT  Fenton. 

To  Rebe'l,  r^-b^l'.  v.  n.  [rcbellOf  Latin.] 
To  raise  in  violent  opposition  against 
lawful  authority. 

Boys  immature  in  knowledge. 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

If  they  perceive  disseution  in  our  looks. 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provok'd 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel?         Shakspeare. 
Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  soothe  every  passion. 
That  in  the  nature  of  their  lords  rebels; 
Bring  oil  to  fire.  Shakspeare. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  the  body's  members 
ReheWd  against  the  belly.  Shakspeare. 

Arm'd  with  thy  might,  rid  heav'n  of  these  re- 
beWd.  Milton. 

How  cou'd  my  hand  rebel  against  my  heart.' 
How  cou'd  your  heart  rebel  against  your  reason.' 

Ditjden. 

Part  of  the  angels  rebelled  against  God,   and 

thereby  lost  their  happy  state.  Locke. 

Rebe'ller,  rfi-bel'hir.  n.  s.  [from  rebel.'] 
One  that  rebels.  Diet. 

Rebe'llion,  rd-b^ryiin.^"  n.  s.  [rebellion, 
Fr.  rebellio;  Lat.  from  rebel.]  Insurrec- 
tion against  lawful  authority. 

He  was  victorious  in  rebellions  and  seditions  of 

people.  Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 

him  of  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion  or 

rehictation.  Bacon. 

Of  their  names  in  heav'nly  records  now 
Is  no  memorial,  blotted  out  and  raz'd 
By  their  rebellion,  from  the  books  of  life.     Milton. 
REBE'LUOUb,   le-bSTyis.   adj.   [from  re- 
bel.] Opposition  to  lawful  authority. 

From  the  day  that  thou  didst  depart  out  of  Egjpt, 
until  ye  came  unto  this  place,  ye  have  been  rebel- 
lious against  the  Lord.  Deuteronomy. 
This  our  son  is  stubborn  and  rebellious,  he  will 
not  obey  our  voice.  Deuteronomy. 

Bent  he  seems 
On  desperate  revenge  which  shall  redound 
Upon  his  own  rebellious  head.  .Milton. 

Rebe'lliously,  rd-bel'yi\s-l^.  adv.  [from 
rebellious.]  In  opposition  to  lawful  au- 
thority. 
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When  one  showed  him  where  a  nobleman,  ma. 
had  rebelliously  born  arms  against  him,  lay  very  ho- 
nourably intombed,  and  advised  the  king  to  deface 
the  monument;  he  said,  no,  no,  but  I  would  all  the 
rest  of  mine  enemies  were  as  honourably  entombed. 

Camden 
Rebe'lliousvess,  rc-bel-yiis-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  rebellious.]  The  quality  of  being 
rebellious. 
To  Rebe'llow,  rc-bd-rio.  v.  n.  [re  and 
bellow.]  To  bellow  in  return;  to  echo 
back  a  loud  noise. 

He  loudly  brayed  with  beastly  yelling  sound, 
That  all  the  fields  rebellowed  again.  Spenser. 

The  resisting  air  the  thunder  broke. 
The  cave  rebelloie^d,  and  the  temple  shook.    Dryd 
From  whence  were  heard,    rebellowing  to  tht 
main. 
The  roars  of  lions.  Dryden 

Reboa'tiox,  re-bo-a-shAn.  n.  s.  [reboo, 
Latin.]  The  return  of  a  loud  bellowing 
sound. 
To  Rebou'nd,  r^-bound'.  v.  n.  [rebondir, 
French;  re  and  bound.]  To  spring 
back;  to  be  reverberated;  to  fly  back  in 
consequence  of  motion  impressed  and 
resisted  by  a  greater  power. 

Whetlier  it  were  a  roaring  voice,  of  most  savage 
wild  beasts,  or  a  rebounding  echo  from  the  hollow 
mountains.  Wisdom. 

Itjwith  rebounding  surge  the  bai-s  assail'd.  Milton. 
Life  and  death  are  in  the  power  of  tlie  tongue, 
and  that  not  only  directly  with  regard  to  the  good 
or  ill  we  may  do  to  others,  but  rellexively  with  re- 
gai"d  to  what  may  rebound  to  ourselves. 

Gove^ixment  of  the  Tongue. 
Bodies  which  aie  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  ano- 
ther: impenetrability-  njakes  them  only  stop.  Aetc/on. 

She  bounding  from  the  sheify  shore. 
Round  the  descending  nymph  the  waves  rebound- 
ing i-oar.  Pope, 
To  Rebou'nd,  re  bound',  v.  a. 

1.  To  reverberate;  to  beat  back. 

All  our  invectives,  at  their  supposed  errors,  fall 
back  with  a  rebounded  force  upon  our  own  real 
ones.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Silenus  sung,  the  vales  his  voice  rebound, 
And  cairy  to  the  skies  the  sacred  sound.     Dryden. 

2.  Prior  has  used  it  improperly. 

FJow'rs  by  the  soft  South  West 
Open'd  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands. 
Rebound  their  sweets  from  th'  odoriferous  pave- 
ment. Prior. 
Rebou'nd,  re-boind'.  n.  s.  [from  tiie 
verb.]  The  act  of  flying  back  in  conse- 
quence of  motion  resisted;  resilition. 

I  do  feel. 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  shoots 
My  very  heart.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  not  full  upon  the 
surface,  the  rebound  will  be  as  much  the  contrary 
way;  whether  there  be  any  such  resilience  in 
echoes  may  be  tried.  Bacon. 

The  weapon  with  unerring  fury  flew. 
At  his  left  shoulder  aim'd:  nor  entrance  found; 
But  back,  as  from  a  rock,  with  swift  rebound 
Harmless  return'd.  Dryden. 

Rebu'ff,  ri-biif.  n.  s.  [rebuffade.,  French; 
rebuffo.,  Italian.]  Repercussion;  quick 
and  sudden  resistance. 

By  ill  chance 
The  strong  re6i(/r of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 
Instinct  with  fue  and  nitre,  hurried  him 
As  mai.y  miles  aloft.  Milton. 

To    Rebu'fk,   ri-biif.   v.    a.    [from  the 
noun.]    To   beat  back;  to  oppose  with 
sudden  violence. 
To  Rebuild,  ri-bild'.  v.  a.  [re  and  build.] 
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To  re-edify;  to  restore  from  demolition; 


to  i\  paw.  . 

The  fines  imposed  there  were  the  more  questioned 
and  repined  agai'.st,  because  they  were  assigned  to 
the  rebuilding  and  repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church. 

Clarendon. 
Fine  is  the  secret,  delicate  the  art, 
To  raise  the  shades  of  heroes  to  our  view, 
Rebuild  fall'n  empires,  and  old  time  renew.  Tickel. 
REnu'KABLE,  re-bu'ka-bl.  adj.   [from  re- 
buke.^  Worthy  of  reprehension. 

Rebukable 
And  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  mere  mechanic  compliment  Shakspeare. 

To  REBU'KE,  re-buke'.  v.  a.  [redouc/wr, 
French.]  To  chide;  to  reprehend;  to 
repress  by  objurgation. 

I  am  ashamed ;  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 

for  bting  more  stone  than  it.'  Shakspeare. 

He  wdsribuked  for  his  iniquity ;  the  dumb  ass, 

speaking  with  man's  voice,  forbad  the  madness  of 

the  prophet.  2  Peter. 

The  proud  he  tam'd,the  penitent  he  cheer'd, 
Nor  to  rebuke  the  rich  offendef  fear'd.         Dryden. 
Rebu'ke,  r^-buke'.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1,  Reprehension;  chiding  expression;  ob- 
jurgation. 

Why  bear  you  these  retufces,  and  answer  not.' 

Shakspeare. 
If  he  will  not  yield, 

Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  rebuke  hath  broken  my  heart.  Psalms. 

The  rebukes  and  chidings  to  children  should  be 
in  grave  and  dispassionate  words.  Locke. 

Shall  Gibber's  sou,  without  rebuke, 
Swear  like  a  lord?  Pope. 

Should  vice  expect  to  'scape  rebuke, 
Because  its  owner  is  a  duke?  Smft. 

2.  In  low  language,  it  signifies  any  kind 
of  check. 

He  gave  him  so  terrible  a  rebuke  upon  the  fore- 
head with  his  heel,  that  he  laid  him  at  his  length. 

L''Estrangfi. 
Rebu'ker,  r^-bu'kir.ss  „,   g^  [from  re- 
buke.] A  chider;  a  reprehender. 

The  revolters  are  profound  to  make  slaughter. 
Though  1  have  been  a  rebuker  of  them  all.    Hosea. 
Re'bus,  r^'bils.  n.  s.    [rebus,  Latin  ]    A 
word  represented  by  a  picture. 

Some  citizens,  wantmg  arms,  have  coined  them- 
selves certain  devices  alluding  to  their  names,  which 
we  call  rebus.     Master  Jugge  the  printer,  in  many 
of  his  books,  took,  to  express  his  name,  a  nightin- 
gale sitting  in  a  bush  with  a  scrole  in  her  mouth, 
wherein  was  written  jugge,  jugge,  jugge.  Peacham. 
To  Rebu't,  re-b\it'.  v.  n.    [rebuter,  Fr.J 
To  retire  back.     Obsolete. 
Themselves  too  rudely  rigorous, 
Astonied  with  the  stroke  of  their  own  hand, 
Po  back  rebut,  and  each  to  other  yielded  land, 

Spenser. 
Rebu'tter,  r6-bAt'tir.98  „.  s.  An  answer 

to  a  rejoinder. 
2o  Reca'll,  re-kall'.  -v.  a.  [re  and  call.] 
To  call  back;  to  call  again;  to  revoke, 
.  They  who  recal  the  church  unto  that  which  was 
at  the  first,  must  set  bounds  unto  their  speeches. 

Hooker. 

If  Henry  were  reealVd  to  life  again, 

These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 

gliost.  Shakspeare. 

Neglected  long,  she  let  the  secret  rest. 

Till  love  recaWd  it  to  her  lab'ring  breast.   Dryden. 

It  is  strange  the  soul  should  never  once  recal  over 

any  of  its  pure  native  ideas,  before  it  borrowed  any 

thing  from  the  body;  never  any  other  ideas,  but 

what  derive  their  original  from  that  union,     Locke. 

To  the  churches,  wherein  they  were  ordained, 

they  might  of  right  be  readied  as  to  their  proper 
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church,  under  pain  of  excommunication.  -Syliffe, 
It  is  necessary  to  recall  to  the  reader's  mind,  the 
desire  Ulysses  has  to  reach  his  own  country.  Broome. 
If  princes  whose  dominions  lie  contiguous,  be 
forced  to  draw  from  those  armies  which  act  against 
France,  we  must  hourly  expect  having  those  ti-oops 
recalled,  which  they  now  leave  with  us  in  the  midst 
of  a  siege.  Swift. 

Reca'll,  r^-kall'.*"^  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb,]  Revocation;  act  or  power  of 
calling  back. 

Other  decrees 
Against  thee  are  gone  forth  without  recall.  Milton, 

'Tis  done,  and  since  'tis  done,'  tis  past  recal; 
And  since  'tis  past  »ecai,  must  be  forgotten.  Lhyden. 
To  RECA'NT,  re-kant'.  v.  a.   [recanto, 
Latin.]  To  retract,  to  recall;  to  contra- 
dict what  one  has  once  said  or  done. 

He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  paidon  that  I  late  pronounced.        Shakspeare, 

How  soon  would  ease  recant 
Vows  made  in  pain  as  violent  and  void?       Milton. 
To  Reca'nt,  r^-kant'.  v.  n.    To  revoke  a 
position;  to  unsay  what  has  been  said. 

If  it  be  thought  that  the  praise  of  a  translation 
consists  in  adding  new  beauties,  I  shall  be  willing 
to  recant.  Dryden. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  king- 
dom require,  is  so  useful  towards  preserving  our  re- 
ligion and  liberty,  that  I  know  not  how  to  recant. 

Swift. 
ReoANTa'ttok,     r^k'kan  ta'shun.       n.     s, 
[from  recant.]     Retractation;  declara- 
tion contradictory  to  a  former  declara- 
tion. 

She  could  not  see  means  to  join  this  recantation 
to  the  former  vow.  Sidney. 

The  poor  man  was  imprisoned  for  this  discovery, 
and  forced  to  make  a  public  recantation.  StUlingJt. 
Reca'nteu,  r6-kant'ur.8^  n,  s,   [from  re- 
cant,] One  who  recants. 

The  publick  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon.     Shaksp, 
To  HECAPl'TULATE,    rii-ka-pit'tshu- 
lite.9^  V,  a,  [recafiituler,  French;  re  and 
cafiitulum,  ■h^.iin.]  To  repeat  the  sum 
of  a  former  discourse, 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates your  main  reasonings.  More. 
I  have  been  forced  to  recapitulate  these  things, 
because  mankind  is  not  more  liable  to  deceit  than 
it  is  willing  to  continue  in  a  pleasing  error.  Dryden. 

Reoapitula'tion,  re-ka-pit-tshu-14'bhin . 
n,  s,  [from  recapitulate.]  Distinct  re- 
petition of  the  principal  points. 

He  maketh  a  recapitulation  of  the  christian 
churches;  among  the  rest  he  addeth  the  isle  of 
Eden  by  name,  Raleigh. 

Instead  of  raising  any  particular  uses  from  the 
point  that  has  been  delivered,  let  us  make  a  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  whole.  South. 

REeAPi'TULATORY,r^-kS-pit'tshii-li-tir-6. 
612  6S7  adj^  [from  recapitulate.]  Repeat- 
ing again. 
Recapitulatory  exercises.  Garretson, 

To  Reca'bry,  r6-kar'r^,  v.  a,  [re  and 
carry.]  To  carry  back. 

When  the  Turks  besieged  Malta  or  Rhodes,  pi- 
geons caiTied  and  recarried  letters.  Wdton, 
To  Rece'de,  re-sWd'.  v.  n.  [recedo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  fall  back;  to  retreat. 

A  deaf  noise  of  sounds  that  never  cease, 
Confus'd  and  chiding,  like  the  hollow  roar 
Of  tides  receding  from  the  insulted  shoar,   Dryden, 
Ye  doubts  and  fears! 
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Scatter'd  by  winds,  recede,  and  wild  in  forests  rove. 

Prior. 
All  bodies,  moved  circularly  have  a  perpetual  en- 
deavour to  recede  from  the  centre,  and  every  mo- 
ment would  fly  out  iu  right  lines,  if  they  were  not 
violently  restrained  by  contiguous  matter.    Bentley. 
2.  To  desist;   to  relax  any  claim. 

I  can  be  content  to  recede  much  from  my  own  in- 
terests and  personal  rights.  Kivg  Charles. 
They  hoped  tliat  their  general  assembly  would 
be  persuaded  to  depart  IVom  some  of  their  demands; 
but  that,  for  the  present,  they  had  not  authority  to 
recede  from  any  one  proposition.  Clarendon. 
RECEi'pT,rd-s6te.*^-  n.  s.  [recefitum,h3i\.,] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving. 
Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 

'     And  told  me  of  a  mistress.  Shakspeare, 

It  must  be  done  upon  the  receipt  of  the  wound^ 
before  the  patient's  spirits  be  overheated.  Wiseman. 
The  joy  of  a  monarch  for  the  news  of  a  victory 
must  not  be  expressed  like  the  ecstacy  of  a  harle- 
quin, on  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  bis  mistress, 

Dryden. 

2.  The  place  of  receiving. 
Jesus  saw  Matthew  sitting  at  the  receipt  of  cus- 
tom. Matthew. 

3.  [recepte,  French.]  A  note  given,  by 
which  money  is  acknowledged  to  have 
been  received. 

4.  Reception;  admission. 
It  is  of  things  heavenly  an  universal  declaration,^ 

working  in  them,  whose  hearts  God  inspireth  with 
the  due  consideration  thereof,  an  hubil  or  disposi- 
tion of  mind,  whereby  they  are  made  fit  vessels, 
both  for  the  receipt  and  delivery  of  whatsoever  spi- 
ritual perfection.  Hooker^ 

5.  Reception;   welcome. 
The  same  words  in  my  lady  Philoclea's  mouth 

might  have  had  a  better  grace,  and  perchance  have 
found  a  gentler  receipt.  Sidney. 

Jove  requite. 
And  all  th'  immortal  gods,  with  that  delight 
Thou  most  desir'st,  thy  kind  receite  of  me; 
Of  friend  to  humane  hospitality.  Chapman. 

6.  [from  recipe.]  Prescription  of  ingredi- 
ents for  any  composition. 

On  's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me,  chiefly  one 
Of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling.  Shaksp. 

I'll  teach  him  a  receipt  to  make 
Words  that  weep  and  tears  that  speak.         Cowley. 

That  Medea  could  make  old  men  young  again, 
was  nothing  else,  but  that,  from  knowledge  of  sim- 
ples, she  had  a  receipt  to  make  white  hair  black. 

Brown. 

Wise  leeches  will  not  vain  receipts  obtrude. 
While  growing  pains  pronounce  the  humours  crude. 

Dryden. 

Some  diyly  plain,  without  invention's  aid, 
Write  dull  recfi;j/show  poems  may  be  made  Pope, 

Scribonius  found  the  receipt  in  a  letter  wrote  to 
Tiberius,  and  was  never  able  to  procure  the  receipt 
during  the  emperor's  life.  ^^rbuihnot. 

Recei'vable,  r6-s^'vS-bl.  adj.  [recevabky 
French;  from  receive.]  Capable  of  be- 
ing received.  Diet. 

To  RECEI'VE,  re-seve'.  v.  a,  [recevoiry 
French,  rrcipio^  Latin.] 

1.  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  as  due. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 

Why,  let  the  war  receive  't  in  valiant  gore.  Shaksp, 

A  certain  nobleman  went  into  a  far  country  to 

receive  for  himself  a  kingdoM,  and  return.      Luke. 

2,  To  take  or  obtain  any  thing  from  ano- 
ther, whether  good  or  evil. 

Though  I  should  receive  a  thousand  shekels  of  sil- 
ver in  mine  own  hand,  yet  would  I  not  put  forth 
mine  hand  against  the  king's  son,  2  Samuel, 

What'  shall  we  receive  good  at  the  hands  of 
God,  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?  Job, 
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To  them  hast  thou  poured  a  drink-offering? 
should  I  receive  comfort  in  these?  Isaiah. 

He  that  doeth  wrong  shall  receive  for  the  wrong 
done ;  and  there  is  no  respect  of  persons.  Colossians- 

Put  all  in  writing  that  thou  givest  out,  and  re- 
ceivest  in.  Ecclesiaslicus. 

They  lired  with  the  friendship  and  equality  of 
brethren;  received  no  laws  from  one  another,  but 
lired  separately.  Locke. 

3.  To  take  any  thing  communicated. 

Draw  general  conclusions  from  every  particular 

they  meet  with:  these  make  little  true  benefit  of 

history:  nay,  being  of  forward  and  active  spirits, 

receive  more  harm  by  it.  Locke. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch. 

Loeke. 
The  same  inability  will  every  one  find,  who  shall 
go  about  to  fashion  in  his  understanding  any  simple 
idea,  not  received  in  by  his  senses  or  by  reflection. 

Locke. 

To  conceive  the  ideas  we  receive  from  sensation, 

consider  them,  in  reference  to  the  different  ways, 

whereby  they  make  their  approaches  to  our  minds. 

Locke. 

4.  To  embrace  intellectually. 

We  have  set  it  down  as  a  law,  to  examine  things 
to  the  bottom,  and  not  to  receive  upon  credit,  or  re- 
ject upon  improbabilities.  Bacon 

In  an  equal  indifferency  for  all  truth;  I  mean  the 
receiving  it,  iu  the  love  of  it,  as  truth;  and  in  the 
examination  of  our  principles,  and  not  rectiviug 
any  for  such  till  we  are  fully  convinced  of  their  cer- 
tainty, consists  the  freedom  of  the  understanding. 

Locke. 

5.  To  allow. 

Long  received  custom  forbidding  them  to  do  as 
they  did,  there  was  no  excuse  to  justify  their  act; 
unless,  in  the  scripture,  tliey  could  show  some  law 
that  did  licence  them  thus  to  break  a  received  cus- 
tom. Hooker. 

Will  it  not  be  rueiv\i 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two. 
And  us'd  their  very  daggers,  that  they  have  don't? 
— Who  dares  receive  it  other.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  any  should  think  that  any  thing  in  this  num- 
ber eight  creates  the  diapason:  this  computation  of 
eight  is  rather  a  thing  received,  than  any  true  com- 
putation. Eacon. 

6.  To  admit. 

When  they  came  to  Jerusalem,  they  were  re- 
ceived of  the  church.  ticts. 

Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and  after- 
ward receive  me  into  glory.  Psalms. 

Let  her  be  shut  out  from  the  camp  seven  days, 
and  after  that  received  in  again.  .Numbers. 

Free  converse  with  persons  of  different  sects  will 
enlarge  our  charity  towards  others,  and  incline  us 
to  receive  them  into  all  the  degrees  of  unity  and  af- 
fection, which  the  word  of  God  requires.       Watts. 

7.  To  take  as  into  a  vessel. 

He  was  taken  up,  and  a  cloud  received  him  out 
of  their  sight.  Jicts. 

8.  To  take  into  a  place  or  state. 

After  the  Lord  had  spoken,  he  was  received  up 
into  heaven,  and  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  God.  Mark. 

9.  To  conceive  in  the  mind;  to  take  intel- 
lectually. 

To  one  of  your  receiving, 
Enough  is  shewn.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  enteftain  as  a  guest. 
Abundance  fit  to  honour,  and  receive 

Our  hcav'niy  stranger.  Milton. 

Reoei'vedness,  r^-s4'v5d-n^s.38*  n.  s. 
[from  received.'\  General  allowance. 

Otliers  will,  upon  account  of  the  receivedtuss  of 
the  proposed  opinion,  think  it  rather  worth  to  be 
examined,  than  acquiesced  in.  Boyle 

Recei'veu,  r^-s6'vir.^*  n.  s.  [receveur^ 
Fr.  from  receive.~\ 

1.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is  communi- 
cated by  another. 


AH  the  learnings  that  his  time  could  make  him 
receiver  of,  he  took  as  we  do  air.  Shakspeare. 

She  from  whose  influence  all  impression  came. 
But  by  receit'ers  impotencies  lame.  jDonne. 

What  was  so  mercifully  designed,  might  have 

been  improved  by  the  humble  and  diligent  receivers 

unto  their  greatest  advantages.  Hammond. 

2.  One  to  whom  any  thing  is   given  or 

paid. 

In  all  works  of  liberality,  something  more  is  to 
be  considered,  besides  the  occasion  of  the  givers; 
and  that  is  the  occasion  of  the  receivers.         Sprat. 

Gratitude  is  a  virtue,  disposing  the  mind  to  an 
inward  sense,  and  an  outward  acknowledgement  of 
a  benefit  received,  together  with  a  readiness  to  re- 
turn the  same,  as  the  occasions  of  the  doer  shall  re- 
quire, and  the  abilities  of  the  receiver  extend  to. 

South. 

If  one  third  of  the  money  in  trade  were  locked 
up,  landholders  must  receive  one  third  less  for  their 
goods;  a  less  quantity  of  money  by  one  third  being 
to  be  distributed  amongst  an  equal  number  of  re- 
ceivers. Locke. 

Wood's  halfpence  will  be  offered  for  six  a  penny, 
and  the  necessary  recetrers  will  be  losers  of  two 
thirds  in  their  pay.  Swijt. 

J.  An  officer  appointed  to  receive  publick 
money. 

There  is  a  receiver,  who  alone  handleth  the  mo- 
nies. Bacon. 

4.  One  who  partakes  of  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. 

The  signification  and  sense  of  the  sacrament  dis- 
pose the  spirit  of  the  receiver  to  admit  the  grace  of 
the  spirit  of  God  there  consigned.  Taylor. 

5.  One  who  co-operates  with  a  robber,  by 
taking  the  goods  which  he  steals. 

This  is  a  great  cause  of  the  maintenance  of 
thieves,  knowing  their  receirers  always  ready;  for 
were  there  no  receivers,  there  would  be  no  thieves. 

Spenser. 

6.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  emit- 
ted froin  the  still. 

These  liquors,  which  the  wide  receiver  fill, 
Prepar'd  with  labour,  and  defin'd  with  skill. 
Another  course  to  distant  parts  begin.    Blackmore. 

Alkaline  spirits  run  in  veins  down  the  sides  of  the 
receiver  in  distillations,  which  will  not  take  fire. 

Arbuthnot. 

7.  The  vessel  of  the  air-pump,  out  of 
which  the  air  is  drawn,  and  which 
therefore  receives  any  body  on  which 
experiments  are  tried. 

The  air  that  in  exhausted  receivers  of  air  pumps 
is  exhaled  from  minerals,  is  as  true  as  to  elasticity 
and  density  or  rarefaction,  as  that  we  respire  in. 

Bentley. 

To   Rece'lkbrate,  r^-sdl'l^-brite.  v.  a. 

[re  and  celebrate.^    To  celebrate  anew. 

French  air  and  English  verse  here  wedded  lie: 
Who  did  this  knot  compose, 
Again  hath  brought  the  lilly  to  the  rose; 
And  with  their  chained  dance, 
Recelebrates  the  joyful  match.  Ben  Jonson. 

Re'cency,  r^'s5n-s^.  n.  s.  [recens,  Latin.] 
Newness;  new  state. 

A  schirrus  in  its  recency,  whilst  it  is  in  its  aug- 
ment, requireth  milder  applications  than  the  con- 
firmed one.  Wiseman. 

Reoe'nsion,  r^-s^n'shin.  n.  s.  [recensio, 
Lat.]  Enumeration;  review. 

In  this  recension  of  monthly  flowers,  it  is  to  be 
understood  from  its  first  appearing  to  its  final  wither- 
ing. Evelyn. 
RE'CENT,  r^'s^nt.  adj.  [recens,  Lat.] 
I.  New;  not  of  long  existence. 

The  ancients  were  of  opinion,  that  those  parts, 
where  Egjpt  now  is,  were  formerly  sea,  and  that  n 
considerable  portion  of  ti-at  country  was  rectnt,  and 
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formed  out  of  the  mud  discharged  into  the  neigh- 
bouring sea  by  the  Nile.  Woodward. 

2.  Late;  not  antique. 

Among  all  the  great  and  worthy  persons,  whereof 
the  memory  remaineth,  either  ancient,  or  recent, 
there  is  not  one  that  hath  been  transported  to  the 
mad  degree  of  love.  Bacon. 

3.  Fresh;  not  long  dismissed,  released,  or 
parted  from. 

Ulysses  moves, 
Urg'd  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  stormf, 
The  brackish  ouze  his  manly  grace  deforms.  Pope. 
Re'cently,  re'sent-16.  adv.  [from  recent.'] 
Newly;  freshly. 

Those  tubes  which  are  most  recently  made  of 
fluids,  are  most  flexible  and  most  easily  lengthened. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Re'centness,  ri'sent-n^s.  n.  «.  Qfrom  re- 
cent, j  Newness;  freshness. 

This  inference  of  the  recentness  of  mankind  from 
tlie  recenlness  of  these  apotheoses  of  gentile  deities, 
seems  too  weak  to  bear  up  this  supposition  of  the 
novitas  humani  generis.  Hale. 

Rece'ptacle,  r^s's^p-ta-kl,  or  r^-s^p'ta- 
kl.  71.  s.  [recefitacuium,  Latin.]  A  ves- 
sel or  place  into  which  any  thing  is  re- 
ceived This  had  formerly  the  accent 
on  the  first  syllable. 

When  the  sharpness  of  death  was  overcome,  he 
then  opened  heaven  as  well  to  believiog  gentiles  as 
Jews:  heaven  till  then  was  no  receptacle  to  the  souls 
of  either.  Hooker. 

The  county  of  Tipperary,  the  only  county  pa- 
latine in  Ireland,  is  by  abuse  of  some  bad  ones 
made  a  receptacle  to  rob  the  rest  of  the  counties 
about  it.  Spenser. 

As  iu  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  packt.    Shakspeare. 
The  eye  of  the  soul,  or  receptacle  of  sapience  and 
divine  knowledge.  Raleigh. 

Lest  paradise  a  receptacle  prove 
To  spirits  foul,  and  all  my  trees  their  prey.  Milton. 
Their  intelligence,  put  in  at  the  top  of  the  horn, 
shall  convey  it  into  a  little  receptacle  at  the  bottom. 

Mdison. 
These  are  conveniences  to  private  persons;  in- 
stead of  being  receptacles  for  the  ti-uly  poor;  they 
tempt  men  to  pretend  poverty,  in  order  to  share  the 
advantages.  Jillerbury. 

Though  the  supply  from  this  great  receptacle  be 
below  continual  and  alike  to  all  the  globe;  yet 
when  it  arrives  near  the  surface,  where  the  heat  is 
not  so  uniform,  it  is  subject  to  vicissitudes. 

Woodward. 
Receptibi'litv,   r^-s^p-ti-bil'6-t^.   n.   a. 
[rece/itus,  Latin.]  Possibility  of  receiv- 
ing. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  pure  unactuate 
power;  and  this  conceited  vacuum  a  mere  recepti- 
''»''^3/-  GlanviUe. 

Re'ceptaky,  rds'sSp-ta-r^.  n.  s.  [rece/iius, 
Latin.]  Thing  received.     Not  in  use. 

They,  which  behold  tlie  present  state  of  things, 
cannot  condemn  our  sober  enquiries  in  the  doubtful 
appertenancies  of  ai-ts  and  receptaries  of  philoso- 
phy- Broicn. 
Rece'ption,  r^-sdp'shiin.  n.  a.  [rectfiiua, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  receiving. 

Both  serve  completely  for  the  reception  anJ  com- 
munication of  learned  knowledge.  Holder. 

In  this  animal  are  found  parts  olhcial  unto  nutri- 
tion, which,  were  iu  aliment  the  empty  rtceptivi  of 
air,  provisions  had  been  superfluous.  Brown. 

2.  The  state  of  being  received. 

Causes,  according  still 
To  the  reception  of  their  matter,  act; 
Not  to  th"  extent  of  their  own  sphere.  Milton. 

J.  Admission  of  any  thing  communicated! 
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lu  some  animals,  the  avenueJ,  provided  by  na- 
ture for  the  reception  of  sensations,  are  few,  and 
the  perception,  they  are  received  with,  obscure  and 
dull.  Locke, 

4.  Readmission. 

All  hope  is  lost 
Of  my  reception  into  grace.  Milton. 

5.  The  act  of  containing. 

I  cannot  survey  this  world  of  fluid  njatter,  with- 
out thinking  on  the  hand  that  first  poured  it  out,  and 
made  a  proper  channel  for  its  reception.    Addison. 

6.  Treatment  at  first  coming;  welcome; 
entertainment. 

This  succession  of  so  many  powerful  methods 
being  farther  prescribed  by  God,  have  found  so 
discouraging  a  reception,  that  nothing  but  the  vio- 
lence of  storming  or  batteiy  can  pretend  to  prove 
successful.  Hammond. 

Pretending  to  consult 
About  the  great  reception  of  their  king. 
Thither  to  come.  Milton. 

7.  Opinion  generally  admitted. 

Philosophers,  who  have  quitted  the  popular  doc- 
trines of  their  countries,  have  fallen  into  as  extra- 
vagant opinions,  as  even  common  reception  counte- 
nsiijced.  Locke. 

8.  Recovery.     Not  in  use. 

He  was  right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception 

of  those  towns  from  Maximilian.  Bacon. 

Reoe'ptive,     re-s^p'tiv.     adj.    [rece/itus, 

Lat.]  Having  the  quality  of  admitting 

what  is  communicated. 

The  soul,  being,  as  it  is  active,  perfected  by  love 
of  that  infinite  good,  shall,  as  it  is  receptive,  be  also 
perfected  with  those  supernatural  passions  of  joy, 
peace  and  delight.  Hooker. 

To  advance  the  spiritual  concerns  of  all  that 
could  in  any  kind  become  receptive  of  the  good  he 
meant  them,  was  his  unlimited  designmeut  and  en- 
deavour. Fell. 

The  pretended  first  matter  is  capable  of  all  forms, 
and  the  imaginary  space  is  receptive  of  all  bodies. 

Glanvilit. 
RECE'pTORy,r^s's^p-tur-^.  adj.  [rece/itus, 
Latin.]    Generally  or  popularly  admit- 
ted. 

Although  therein  be  contained  many  excellent 
things,  and  verified  upon  his  own  experience,  yet 
are  there  many  also  receptory,  and  will  not  endure 
the  test.  Broicn. 

Rece'ss,  re-s^s'.  n.  s.  [recessus,  Lat.] 

1.  Retirement;  retreat;  withdrawing;  se- 
cession. 

What  tumults  could  not  do,  an  army  must;  my 
recess  hath  given  them  confidence  that  I  may  be 
conquered.  King  Charles. 

Fair  Thames  she  haunts,  and  ev'ry  neighb'ring 
grove, 
Sacred  to  soft  recess  and  gentle  love.  Prior. 

2.  Departure. 

We  come  into  the  world,  and  know  not  how:  we 
live  in  it  in  a  self-nescience,  and  go  hence  again, 
and  are  as  ignorant  of  our  recess.  Glanville. 

3.  Place  of  retirement;  place  of  secrecy; 
private  abode. 

This  happy  place,  our  sweet 
Recess,  and  only  consolation  left.  Milton. 

The  deep  recesses  of  the  grove  he  gain'd.  Drydeh. 

I  wish  that  a  crowd  of  bad  writers  do  not  rush 
into  the  quiet  of  your  recesses.  Dryden. 

4.  [recez,  Fr.]  Perhaps  an  abstract  of  the 
proceedings  of  an  imperial  diet. 

In  the  imperial  chamber,  the  proctors  have  a 
florin  taxed  and  allowed  them  for  every  substantial 
recess.  Ayliffe 

5.  Departure  into  privacy. 

The  great  seraphick  lords  and  cherubim, 
la  close  recess,  and  secret  conclave  sat.        Milton. 

In  the  recess  of  the  jury,  they  are  to  consider 
their  evideuce.  HaU. 


6.  Remission  or  suspension  of  any  pro- 
cedure. 

On  both  sides  they  made  rather  a  kind  of  recess, 
than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluded  upon  a  truce. 

Bacon. 
I  conceived  this  parliament  would  find  work,  with 
convenient  recesses,  for  the  first  three  years. 

King  Charles. 

7.  Removal  to  distance. 

Whatsoever  sign  the  sun  possessed,  whose  recess 
or  vicinity  defineth  the  quarters  of  the  year,  those 
of  our  seasons  were  actually  existent.  Brown, 

8.  Privacy;  secrecy  of  abode. 

Good  verse,  recess  and  solitude  requires; 
And  ease  from  cares,  and  undisturb'd  desires. 

Dryden. 

9.  Secret  part. 

In  their  mysteries  and  most  secret  recesses,  and 
adyta  of  their  religion,  their  heathen  priests  be- 
trayed and  led  their  votaries  into  all  the  most  horrid 
unnatural  sins.  Hammond. 

Every  scholar  should  acquaint  himself  with  a  su- 
perficial scheme  of  all  the  sciences,  yet  there  is  no 
necessity  for  every  man  of  learning  to  enter  into 
their  difficulties  and  deep  recesses.  Watts. 

Rece's&ion,  re-s^sh'ian.  n.  s.  [recessio, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  retreating. 

To  Recha'nge,  r^-tshanje'.  v.  a.  [re- 
c/iang-er,  French;  re  and  c/iang-e.j  To 
change  again. 

Those  endued  with  foresight  work  with  facility; 
others  are  perpetually  changing  and  rechanging 
their  work.  Dryden. 

To  Recha'rge,  re-tsh^rje'.  v.  a.  [re- 
chargery  Fr.  re  and  charge.^ 

1.  To  accuse  in  return. 

The  fault,  that  we  find  with  them,  is,  that  they 
overmuch  abridge  the  church  of  her  power  in  these 
things:  whereupon  they  recharge  us,  as  if  in  these 
things  we  gave  the  church  a  liberty,  which  hath  no 
limits  or  bounds.  Hooker. 

2.  To  attack  anew. 

They  charge,  recharge,  and  all  along  the  sea 
They  drive  and  squander  the  huge  Belgian  fleet. 

Di-yden. 
Rechea't,  r^-tsh^te'.  n.  s.  Among  hunt- 
ers, a  lesson  which  the  huntsman  winds 
on  the  horn,  when  the  hounds  have  lost 
their  game,  to  call  them  back  from  pur- 
suing a  counterscent.  Bailey. 
That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her;  but 
that  I  will  have  a  recheat  winded  in  my  forehead, 
or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick,  all  wo- 
men shall  pardon  me.                            Shakspeare. 
Recidiva'tion,    r^-sid-6-va'sh6n.    n.    s. 
\_recidivus,  Lat.]     Backsliding;  falling 
again. 

Our  renewed  obedience  is  still  most  indispensably 
required,  though  mixed  with  much  of  weakness, 
frailties,  recidivations,  to  make  us  capable  of  par- 
don. Hammond. 
Recidi'vous,  r^-s!d'e-vds.   adj.    [recidi- 

Tjus,  Lat.]  Subject  to  fall  again. 
Re'oipe,    r^s's6-p6.    n.  s.    [recifie,  Latin; 
the  term  used  by  physicians,  when  they 
direct  ingredients.]     A  medical   pre- 
scription. 

I  should  enjoin  you  travel ;  for  absence  doth  in  a 
kind  remove  the  cause,  and  answers  the  physician's 
first  recipe,  vomiting  and  purging;  but  this  would  be 
too  harsh.  Suckling. 

Th'  apothecary  train  is  wholly  blind. 
From  files  a  random  recipe  they  take, 
And  many  deaths  of  one  prescription  make.  Dryd. 
Reci'pient,  r^-sip'p^.^nt.  n.  s.  [recifiiens, 

Latin.] 
1 .  The  receiver;  that  to  which  any  thing 
is  communicated. 


Though  the  images,  or  whatever  else  is  the  cause 
of  sense,  may  be  alike  as  from  the  objeui,  yet  may 
the  representations  be  varied  according  to  tue  na- 
ture of  the  recipient.  Glanville. 
2.  The  vessel  into  which  spirits  are  driven 
by  the  still. 

The  form  of  sound  words,  dissolved  by  chymical 
preparation,  ceases  to  be  nutritive;  and  after  all  the 
labours  of  the  alembeck,  leaves  in  the  recipient  a 
fretting  conosive.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RECI'PROCAL,  re-sip'pro-kal.  adj.  [re- 
cijirocus,  Latin;  reci/irogue,  French.] 

1.  Acting  in  vicissitude;  alternate. 

Conuption  is  reciprocal  to  generation ;  and  they 
two  aie  as  nature's  two  boundaries,  and  guides  to 
life  and  death.  Bacon 

What  if  that  light. 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star, 
Enlight'ning  her  by  day,  as  she  by  night. 
This  earth?  reciprocal,  if  land  be  there. 
Fields  and  inhabitants.  Milton. 

2.  Mutual;  done  by  each  to  each. 

Where  there's  no  hope  of  a  reciprocal  aid,  there 
can  be  no  reason  for  the  mutual  obligation 

L'' Estrange. 

In  reciprocal  duties,  the  failure  on  one  side  justi- 
fies not  a  failure  on  the  other.  Clarissa. 

3.  Mutually  interchangeable. 

These  two  rules  will  render  a  definition  reciprocal 
with  the  thing  defined;  which,  in  the  schools,  sig- 
nifies, that  the  definition  may  be  used  in  the  place 
of  the  thing  defined.  Watts. 

4.  In  geometry,  redfirocal  proportion  is, 
when,  in  four  numbers,  the  fourth  num- 
ber is  so  much  lesser  than  the  second, 
as  the  third  is  greater  than  the  first,  and 
vice  versa.  Harris. 

According  to  the  laws  of  motion,  if  the  bulk  and 
activity  of  aliment  and  medicines  are  in  reciprocal 
proportion,  the  effect  will  be  the  same.  Jirbuthnot. 
Reci'procally,  r^-sip'pro-kal-d.  adv. 
[from  reci/irocal.^  Mutually;  inter- 
changeably. 

His  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another  reciprocally.         Shakspeare. 

Make  the  bodies  appear  enlightened  by  the  sha- 
dows which  bound  the  sight,  which  cause  it  to  re- 
pose foi"  some  space  of  time;  2ind  reciprocally  the 
shadows  may  be  made  sensible  by  enlightening  your 
ground.  Dryden. 

If  the  distance  be  about  the  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch,  the  water  will  rise  to  the  height  of  about  an 
inch;  and  if  the  distance  be  greater  or  less  in  any 
proportion,  the  height  will  be  reciprocally  propor- 
tional to  the  distance  veiy  nearly:  for  the  attrac- 
tive force  of  the  glasses  is  the  same,  whether  the 
distance  between  them  be  greater  or  less;  and  the 
weight  of  the  water  drawn  up  is  the  same,  if  the 
height  of  it  be  reciprocally  proportional  to  the 
height  of  the  glasses.  .\'ewton. 

Those  two  particles  do  reciprocally  affect  each 
other  with  the  same  force  and  vigour,  as  they  would 
do  at  the  same  distance  in  any  other  situation. 

Bentley. 
Reci'prooalness,  rd-sip'pro-kal-nds.  n.s. 
[from  reci/irocal.']     Mutual  return;  al- 
ternateness. 

The  reciprocalness  of  the  injuiy  ought  to  allay 

the  displeasure  at  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Reci'procate,  rfi-slp'pro-k^te.  v.  n. 

[recifirocus,  Latin;  recifiroguer,  Fr.]  To 

act  interchangeably;  to  alternate. 

One  brawny  smith  the  puffing  bellows  plies, 
And  draws,  and  blows  reciprocating  air.      Dryden. 

From  whence  the  quick  reciprocating  breath. 
The  lobe  adhesive,  and  the  sweat  of  death.    Sewel. 

Reciproca'tion,  r6-sip-pr6-k4'shun  n.  s. 
[_reci/irocatio,  from  r.  c./irocus,  Latui.] 
Alternation;  action  iiiterciianged. 
Bodies  may  be  altered  by  heat,  and  yet  no  such 
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yeciprocation  or  rarefaction,  condensation,  and  se- 
paraiion.  Bacon. 

That  \ristotle  drowned  himself  in  Euripus,  as 
despairing  to  resohe  the  cause  of  its  reciprucalion 
or  fc'ob  aiid  flo«v  seven  times  a  day,  is  generally  be- 
lieved. Brmcn. 

Where  the  bottom  of  the  sea  is  owze  or  sand,  it 
is  by  the  motion  of  the  waters,  so  far  as  the  reci- 
procation of  the  sea  extends  to  the  bottom,  brought 
to  a  level.  Ray. 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 

spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 

natural  site:  what  is  the  principal  efficient  of  this 

reciprocation?  Ray. 

Reci'sion,  re-sizh'in.  n.  s.  [recisus,  Lat.J 

The  act  ot  cutting  off. 
Reci't.\l,  r6-si'tal.  n.  s.  [from  recite.'] 

1.  Repetition;  rehearsal. 

The  last  are  repetitions  and  recitals  of  the  first. 

Denhain. 

2.  Narration. 

This  often  sets  him  on  empty  boasts,  and  betrays 
him  into  vain  fantastic  recitcUs  of  his  own  perform- 
ances. Mdison. 

3.  Enumeration. 

To  make  the  rough  recital  aptly  chime, 
Or  bring  the  sum  of  Gallia's  loss  to  rhime. 
Is  mighty  hard.  Prior. 

Recita'tion,  res-sd-ti'shiin.  «.  s.   [from 
recite.]  Repetition;  rehearsal. 

If  menaces  of  scripture  fall  upon  men's  persons; 
if  they  are  but  tlie  recitations  and  descriptions  of 
God's  decreed  wiath,  and  those  decrees  and  that 
wrath  have  no  respect  to  the  actual  sins  of  men; 
why  should  terrors  restrain  me  from  sin,  when  pre- 
sent advantage  invites  me  to  it.'  Hammond. 
He  used  philosophical  arguments  and  recitations. 

Temple. 
Reci'tative,  res-s6-ta-t^^v'.    }     n.  s. 
Recitati'vo,  rSs-s^-ta-teev'6.  3         [from 
recite.]     A  kind  of  tuneful  pronuncia- 
tion, more  musical  than  common  speech, 
and  less  than  song;  chaunt. 

He  introduced  the  examples  of  moral  virtue,  writ 
in  verse,  and  performed  in  recitative  musick. 

Drydtn. 
By  singing  peers  upheld  on  either  hand. 
Then  thus  in  quaiut  regitalivo  spoke.         Dunciad. 
To  RECI'TE,  re-site.  v.  a.  [^recito,  Lat. 
reciter,  French.]     To  rehearse;  to  re- 
peat; to  enumerate;  to  tell  over. 

While  Telephus's  youthful  charms, 
His  rosy  neck,  and  winding  arms, 
With  emiless  rapture  you  recite. 
And  in  the  tender  name  delight.  ^iddison. 

The  thoughts  of  gods  let  Granville's  verse  lecite, 
And  bring  the  scenes  of  op'ning  fate  to  light.  Pope. 

If  we  will  recite  nine  hours  in  ten. 
You  lose  your  patience.  Pope. 

Reci'te,  r6-sitc'.  n.  s.  [recit,  Fr.  from  the 
verb.]  Recital.   Not  in  use. 

This  added  to  all  former  recites  or  observations 
of  long-liv'd  races,  makes  it  easy  to  conclude,  that 
health  and  long  life  are  the  blessings  of  the  poor  as 
well  as  rich.  "  Temple. 

Reci'teh,   re-site'ur.   n.  s.  [from  recite.] 

One  who  recites. 
To  RECK,  rek.  v.  n.  [pecan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  care;   to  heed;  to  mind;   to  rate  at 
much;  to  be  in  care.  Out  of  use.   Reck 
is  still  retained  in  Scotland:  it  has  of 
before  the  thing. 

Thou's  but  a  lazy  loorde, 
And  recks  much  of  thy  swinke, 

That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words, 
To  bleer  mine  eye;*  d  >sc  ihiiik  Spenser. 

Good  or  bad, 
Wha;  Ac  I  reck,  sith  that  ht  dy'd  entire.'    Spenser. 
I  reck  as  little  nbat  betidetb  mc, 


As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you.      Shaksp. 

With  that  care  lost 
Went  all  his  fear;  of  God,  or  hell,  or  worse, 
Herecfc'dnot.  Milton. 

i.  It  Recks,  verb  iwfiersonal.  To  care. 
Of  night  or  loneliness  U  recks  me  not; 
I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  •Milton. 

To  Ke^k.  id'k.  V.  a.  To  heed;  to  care  for. 
This  son  of  mine,  not  recking  danger,  and  ne- 
glecting the  present  good  way  he  was  in  of  doing 
himself  gool,  came  hither  to  do  this  kind  otfice  to 
my  unspeakable  grief.  Sidney. 

If  I  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing. 
That  none  but  fools  would  reck.  Shakspeare. 

Do  not  yo"i  as  ungracious  parsons  do. 
Who  shew  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n; 
Yet  like  unthinking  reckless  libertines. 
That  in  the  soft  path  of  dalliance  treads, 
Recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

Re'cklesxess,  r6k'l6s-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
reck.  This  word  in  the  seventeenth  ar- 
ticle is  erroneously  written,  ivretchless- 
ness.]  Carelessness;  negligence. 

Over  many  good  fortunes  began  to  breed  a  proud 
recklesness  in  them.  Sidney. 

Re'ckless,  rek'l^s.  arf/.  [from  reck;  jiec- 
celeap,  Saxon.]  Careless;  heedless; 
mindless;  untouched.  See  RECK.  This 
is  written  by  Dryden,  retchless  in  the 
article  ivretchless:  reckless  is  the  most 
etymological. 
It  made  the  king  as  rtckltss,  as  them  diligent. 

Sidney . 
I'll  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  of  Eglamour 
Than  for  the  love  o{  reckless  Silvia.  Shakspeare. 
He  apprehends  death  no  more  dreadfully,  but  as 
a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  reckless,  and  fearless  of 
what's  past,  present,  or  to  come;  insensible  of  mor- 
tality and  desperately  mortal.  Shakspeare. 

Next  this  was  drawn  the  reckless  cities  flame. 
When  a  strange  hell  pour'd  down  from  heaven  there 
came.  Cowley. 

To  RE'CKON,  rdk'k'n.»03  -y.  a.  [peccan, 
Saxon;  reckenen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  number;  to  count. 

The  priest  shall  reckon  unto  him  the  money  ac- 
cording to  the  years  that  remain,  and  it  shall  be 
abated.  Leviticus. 

Numb'ring  of  his  virtues  praise, 
Death  lost  the  reckoning  of  his  days.  Crashaic. 

When  ai-e  questions  belonging  to  all  finite  exist- 
ences by  us  reckoned  from  some  known  parts  of  this 
sensible  v.orld,  and  from  some  certain  epochs  mark- 
ed out  by  motions  in  it.'  Locke. 

The  freezing  of  water,  or  the  blowing  of  a  plant, 
returning  at  equidistant  periods,  would  as  well 
serve  men  to  reckon  their  years  by,  as  the  motions 
of  the  sun.  Locke. 

I  reckoned  above  two  hundred  and  fifty  on  the 
outside  of  the  church,  though  I  only  told  three 
sides  of  it.  Addison. 

A  multitude  of  cities  are  reckoned  up  by  the  geo- 
graphers, particularly  by  Ptolemy.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  esteem;  to  account. 

Where  we  cannot  be  persuaded  that  tlie  will  of 
God  is,  we  should  so  far  reject  the  authority  of  men, 
as  to  reckon  it  nothing.  Hooker. 

VaiTo's  aviary  is  still  so  famous,  that  it  is  recA.- 
oned  for  one  of  those  notables,  which  men  of  foreign 
nations  recoi-d.  Wotton 

For  him  I  reckon  not  in  high  estate; 
But  thee,  whose  strength,  while  virtue  was  her 

mate. 
Might  have  subdu'd  the  earth.  Milton. 

People,  young  and  raw,  and  soft-natured,  are  apt 
to  think  it  an  easy  thing  to  gain  love,  and  reckon 
tl.eir  o«n  fiieiidship  a  sure  pric-"  of  another  mail's: 
but  when  experientc  shall  have  shewn  thfiii  the 
hardness  of  uiost  hccu'ts,  the  hollpwiiess  of  oiLci-s, 
and  the  baseness  of  all,  they  will  find  that  a  friend 


IS  the  gift  of  God,  and  that  he  only  who  made 
hearts,  can  unite  them.  South. 

Would  the  Dutch  be  content  with  the  military 
government  and  revenues,  and  reckon  it  among 
what  shall  be  thought  necessary  for  their  barrier' 

Sicift. 

3.  To  assign  in  an  account. 

To  him  that  worketh  is  the  rcward  not  reckoned 
of  grace,  but  of  debt.  Romans. 

To  Re'ckox,  rek'k'n."'"  -u.  n. 

1.  To  compute;  to  calculate. 

We  may  fairly  reckon,  that  this  frnt  age  of  apos- 
tles, with  that  second  generation  of  many  who  were 
their  immediate  converts,  extended  to  the  middle 
of  the  second  centuiy.  Addison. 

2.  To  stale  an  account:  it  has  ivith  before 
the  other  party. 

We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expence  of  lime, 

Before  we  reckon  with  your  several  loves, 

And  make  us  even  with  you.  Shakspeare^ 

To  charge;  to  account  with  on. 

I  call  posterity 

Into  the  debt,  and  reckon  on  her  head.  BenJonson. 

4.  To  pay  a  penalty;   with  yo?- before  the 
crime. 

If  they  fail  in  their  bounden  duty,  they  shall  reck- 
on for  it  one  day.  Sandtrson. 

5.  To  cali  to  punishment:  it  has  ivit/i. 

God  suffers  the  most  grievous  sins  of  particular 
persons  to  go  unpunished  in  this  world,  because  his 
justice  will  have  another  opportunity  to  meet  and 
reckon  uiiTi  them.  Tillotson. 

6.  [compter  sur,  Fr.]    To   lay  stress   or 
dependence  upon. 

You  reckon  upon  losing  your  friends'  kindness, 
when  you  have  sufficiently  convinced  them,  they  can 
never  hope  for  any  of  yours.  Temple. 

Re'ckoner,  rek'k'n-dr.ss  n  s.  [from  reck- 
on.] One  who  computes;  one  who  cal- 
culates cost. 
Reckoners  without  their  host  mast  reckon  twice. 

Camden. 
Re'ckoning,   r^k'k*n-ing.**^    n.  s.   [from 
reckon.] 

1.  Computation;  calculation. 

2.  Account  of  time. 

Canst   thou   their   reckonings  keep.'    the   time 
compute 
When  their  swoln  bellies  shall  enlai'ge  their  fruit.' 

Sandys. 

3.  Accounts  of  debtor  and  creditor. 

They  that  know  how  their  own  reckoning  goes, 
Account  not  what  they  have,  bjt  what  they  lose. 

DanieL 

It  is  with  a  man  and  his  conscience,  as  with  one 

man  and  another;  even  reckoning  makes  lasting 

friends;  and  the  way  to  make  reckonings  even,  is  to 

make  them  often.  South. 

i.  Money  charged  by  an  host. 

His  industry  is  up  stairs  and  down;  his  eloquence 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  man's  vtises  cannot  be  understood,  it 
stiikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great  reckoning  ia 
a  little  room.  Shakspeare. 

A  coin  would  have  a  nobler  use  than  to  pay  a 
reckoning.  Addison. 

5.  Account  taken. 

There  was  no  reckoning  made  with  them  of  the 
money  delivered  into  their  hand.  2  Kings. 

6.  Esteem;  account;  estimation. 

Beauty,  though  in  as  great  excellency  in  yourself 
as  in  any,  yet  you  make  no  further  reckoning  of  it, 
than  of  an  outward  fading  benefit  nature  bestowed. 

Sidney. 
Were  they  all  of  as  gieat  account  as  the  best 
among  diem  with  us,  notwithstanding  they  ought 
not  to  be  of  such  recfcontiig",  that  Uieir  opinion  should 
cause  the  laws  of  the  church  to  give  place.  Hooker. 
1  Re'ckuning-book,  r^k'k'n-ing-b66k. 
71.  s.  [from   reckoning  and  book.]     A 
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book  in  which  money  received  and  ex- 
pended is  set  down. 

To  Keolai'm,  r6-klime'.202x;. c.[rec/a7no, 

Latin.] 
I .  To  reform;  to  correct. 

He  spared  not  the  heads  of  any  mischievous  prac- 
tices, but  shewed  sharp  judgment  on  them  for  cn- 
samplc  sake,  that  all  the  meaner  sort,  which  were 
infected  with  that  evil,  might,  by  tenor  thereof,  be 
reclaitned  and  saved.  Spenser 

This  errour  whosoever  is  able  to  reclaim,  he  shali 
save  more  m  one  summer,  than  Themison  destroyed 
in  any  autumn.  gj^,^ 

Reclaim  your  wife  from  strolling  up  and  down 
To  all  assizes.  "    *^        £>^    .^,^ 

'Tis  the  intention  of  Providence,  in  all  the  vari- 
ous expressions  of  his  goodness,  to  reclaim  mankind, 
and  to  engage  their  obedience.  Rogers. 

The  peiml  laws  in  being  against  papists  have  been 
lound  ineffectual,  and  rather  confirm  than  reclaim 
men  from  their  erroura.  Swift. 

2.  [reclamer,  Fr.]  To  reduce  to  the  state 
desired. 

It  was  for  him  to  hasten  to  let  his  people  see  that 
he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  howsoever  he  came  in 
by  the  sword;  and  fit  also  to  reclaim  them,  to  know 
hiin  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  so  lately  talked 
of  as  an  enemy.  Bacon. 

Much  labour  is  required  in  trees,  to  tame 
Their  wild  disorder,  and  in  ranks  rec/rtim.  Drydcn. 

Minds  she  the  dangers  of  the  Lycian  coast? 
Or  is  her  tow'ring  flight  reclaimed, 
By  seas  from  Icarus's  downfal  named? 
Vain  is  the  call,  and  useless  the  advice.         Prior. 

3.  To  recall;  to  cry  out  against. 

The  headstrong  horses  hurried  Octavius,  the  trem- 
bling charioteer,  along,  and  were  deaf  to  his  reclaim- 
ing them.  Dry  den. 

Oh  tyrant  love  I 
Wisdom  and  wit  in  vain  reclaim. 
And  arts  but  soften  us  to  feel  thy  flame.         Pope. 

4.  To  tame. 

Upon  his  fist  he  bore 
An  eagle  well  reclaim''d.  Dryden. 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand,  and  lions, 
tygers,  and  bears  reclaimed  by  good  usage.' 

IJEstrange. 
Rrcla'imant,   rd-kli'mant.    n.  s.    [from 
reclaim.']   Contradicter. 

In  the  year  325,  as  is  well  known,  the  Arian 
doctrines  were  proscribed  and  anathematized  in  the 
famous  council  of  Nice,  consisting  of  318  bishops, 
very  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  excepting  a  few 
reclaimants.  Waterland. 

To  Rech'ne,  r^-kline'.  -v.  a.  Ireclino,  Lat. 
recliner,  French.]  To  lean  back;  to  lean 
sidewise. 

The  mother 
Reclined  her  dying  head  upon  his  breast.     Dryden. 

While  thus  she  rested,  on  her  arm  reclined, 
The  purling  streams  that  through  the  meadows 

stray'd, 
In  drowsy  murmurs  lulPd  the  gentle  maid.  Mdison. 
To  Recli'ne,  re-kline'.  v.  n.  To  rest;  to 
repose;  to  lean. 

Recli'ne,  v&-kline\  a dj.^^reclinis,  Lat.l  In 
a  leaning  posture. 

They  sat  recline 
On  the  soft  downy  bank,  damask'd  with  flow'rs. 

Milton. 
To   Reclo'se,  r^-kl6ze'.  v.  a.   [^re   anti 
close.']  To  close  again. 

The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  rec/os'd; 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  staple's  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
Sccur'd  the  valves.  Pope. 

Tu  Reclu'de,  re-klude'.   v.  a.  [rccludo, 
Latin.j  '1  o  open. 
Tie  ingredients  absorb  the  intestinal  superflu- 
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ities,  rechide  oppilations,  and  mundify  the  blood. 
D  Harvey. 

Keolu  se,  r^-kluse'.*"  adj.  \_reclusy  Fr. 
reclusus,  Lat.]  Shut  up;  retired. 

This  must  be  the  inference  of  a  mere  contempla- 
tive; a  recluse  that  converses  only  with  his  own  me- 
tlitations.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  nymphs 
Melissan,  sacred  and  recluse  to  Ceres, 
Pour  streams  select,  and  purity  of  waters.      Prior. 

I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse.  Philips. 

Reclu'se,  re-kluse'.  n.  s.  A  retired  person. 
It  seems  you  have  not  lived  such  an  obstinate  re- 
cluse from  the  disputes  and  transactions  of  men. 

Hammond. 
Recoagula'tion,      ri-ko-ag-gu-la'shdn. 
n.  s.   Ire  and  coagulation^  Second  co- 
agulation. 

This  salt,  dissolved  in  a  convenient  quantity  of, 
water,  does  upon  its  recoagulation  dispose  of  the 
aqueous  particles  among  its  own  saline  ones,  and 
shoot  into  crystals.  Boyle. 

Reco'gnisance,  re-k6g'n6-zanse.3"  n.  s. 
\_recognisance.,  Fr.l 

1.  Acknowledgment  of  person  or  thine. 

2.  Badge. 
Apparent  it  is,  that  all  men  are  either  christians 

or  not;  if  by  external  profession  they  be  christians, 
then  are  they  of  the  visible  church  of  Christ:  and 
christians  by  external  profession  they  are  all  whose 
mark  of  recognizance  hath  in  it  those  things  men- 
tioned, yet  although  they  be  impious  idolaters  and 
wicked  hereticks.  Hooker. 

She  did  gratify  his  amorous  works. 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love, 
Which  I  first  gave  her;  an  handkerchief.     Shaksp. 

3.  A  bond  of  record  testifying  the  recog- 
nitor to  owe  unto  the  recognisee  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money;  and  is  acknowledg- 
ed in  some  court  of  record;  and  those 
that  are  mere  recognisances  are  not 
sealed  but  enrolled:  it  is  also  used  for 
the  verdict  of  the  twelve  men  empan- 
nelled  upon  an  assize.  Convell. 

The  English  should  not  marry  with  any  Irish,  un- 
less bound  by  recognizance  with  sureties,  to  continue 
'oyal'  Davies. 

To  Recogni'se,  rek'kog-nize.  v.  a.  [re- 
cognosco,  Lat.] 

1.  To  acknowledge;  to  recover  and  avow 
knowledge  of  any  person  or  thing. 

He  brought  several  of  them,  even  under  their 
own  hands,  to  recognize  their  sense  of  their  undue 
procedure  used  by  them  unto  him.  Fdl. 

The  British  cannon  formidably  roars, 
While  sfartingjfrom  his  oozy  bed, 
Th'  asserted  ocean  rears  his  reverend  head, 
To  view  and  recognise  his  ancient  lord.        Dryden. 

Then  first  he  recognised  th'  aethereal  guest, 
Wonder  and  joy  alternate  fire  his  breast.         Pope. 

Speak,  vassal,  recognize  thy  sov'reign  queen, 
Hast  thou  ne'er  seen  me!  know'st  thou  not  me  seen.' 

Harle. 

2.  To  review;  to  re-examine. 
However  their  causes  speed  in  your  tribunals, 

Christ  will  recognize  them  at  a  greater.         South. 

Recognisee',  r<;-k6g-M6-ze6'.  n.  s.  He  in 

I     v/hose  favour  the  bond  is  drawn. 

Reco'gnisor,  re-kog-ne-zor'.  n.  s.  He 
who  gives  the  recognisance. 

Recogni'tion,  r^k-kog-nish'ian.  n.  s.  [re- 
cognition Latin.] 

1.  Review;  renovation  of  knowledge. 

The  virtues  of  some  being  thought  expedient  to 
be  annually  had  in  remembrance,  brought  in  a  fourth 
kind  of  publick  reading,  whereby  the  lives  of  such 


saints  had,  at  the  time  of  their  yearly  memorials, 
solemn  recognition  in  the  church  of  God.     Hooker. 

2.  Knowledge  confessed. 

Every  species  of  fancy  hath  three  modes;  recog- 
nitionoCa  thing,  as  present;  memory  of  it,  as  past; 
and  foresight  of  it  as  to  come.  Grew. 

3.  Acknowledgment;  memorial. 

The  Israelites  in  Moses'  days  were  redeemed  out 
^^  ^gypt;  in  memory  and  recognition  whereof  they 
were  commanded  to  observe  the  weekly  sabbath 

lf.u  ,         .   .  "'•*< 

11  the  recognition  or  acknowledgment  of  a  final 
concord,  upon  any  writ  or  covenant  finally,  be  taken 
by  justice  of  assize,  and  the  yearly  value  of  those 
lands  be  declared  by  affidavit  made  before  the  same 
justice;  then  is  the  recognition  and  value  signed  with 
the  hand,  writing  of  that  justice.  jBo^on 

To    Reooi'l,    r6-k6ir.=^88  'v.  n. 


To  KEooi'L,  re-k6ir.=^88  '-v.  n.  \recuter 
French.]  * 

1.  To  rush  back  in  consequence  of  resist- 
ance which  cannot  be  overcome  by  the 
force  impressed. 

The  vei-y  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me;  in  himself  too  mighty.  Shakspeare 

Revenge,  at  first  though  sweet. 
Bitter  ere  long,  back  on  itself  recoife.  MUon. 

Amazement  seiz'd 
All  th'  host  of  heav'n,  back  they  ncoil%  afraid 
At  first*  ji/s'it 

Evil  on  itself  shall  back  recoil.  MHUm 

Who  in  deep  mines  for  hidden  knowled-re  toils  ' 
Like  guns  o'ercharg'd,  breaks,  misses,  ov  recoils' 

My  hands  so  soft,  his  heart  so  hard. 
The  blow  recoils,  and  hurts  me  while  I  strike. 

Whatever  violence  may  be  oflTered  to  natJre  Tv 

endeavouring  to  reason  men  into  a  contrary  persua- 

Sf."*^*""*"  "'"  '''" '■'*^''*'' '*"'*  a'  last  return  to 

o  '  'T  '  f  1 1  1.      1  Tillotson. 

2.  To  fall  back. 

Ye  both  forwearied  be;  therefore  awhile 
I  read  you  rest,  and  to  your  bowers  recoil.  Spenser. 

Ten  paces  huge 
He  back  recoil'd;  the  tenth  on  bftnded  knee 
Uh.  massy  spear  upstay'd.  'Miltcn. 

3.  1  o  fail;  to  shrink. 
A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 

In  an  imperial  charge.  Shakspeare. 

Recoi'l,  re-koil'.  n.  s.'Jrom  the  verb.]  A 

falling  back. 
To  Recoi'n,  rd-k6in'.299  ^oo  .^^  ^    r^^  ^^^ 
coin.]  To  coin  over  again. 

Among  the  Romans,  to  preserve  great  events 
upon  their  coins,  when  any  particular  piece  of  mo- 
ney grew  very  scarce,  it  was  often  recoined  by  a 
succeeding  emperor.  Mdison. 

Kecoi  nage,  re-koin'Idje.so  n.  s.  [re  and 
coinage.]  The  act  of  coining  anew. 

The  mint  gained  upon  the  late  statute,  by  the 
recoinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve 
pences  and  sixpences.  Bacon 

To  RECOLLE'CT,  r^k-k6l.ldkt'.  v.  a. 

[recollectus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  recover  to  memory. 
It  did  relieve  my  passion  much; 

More  than  light  airs  and  recollected  terms 
On  those  most  brisk  and  giddy  paced  times. 

Recollect  every  day  the  things  seen,  fidTor 
read,  which  made  any  addition  to  yonr  understand- 
'°g-  ivatts 

2.  To  recover  reason  or  resolution. 
The  Tyrian  queen 

Admir'd  his  fortunes,  more  admir'd  the  man- 
Then  recollected  stood.  DrydeA, 

3.  To  gather  what  is  scattered;  to  gather- 
again. 

Now  that  God  hath  made  his  light  radiate  in  bis 
word,  men  may  recollect  those  scattered  dirine 
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beams,  and  kindliDg  with  them  the  topicks  proper 
to  warm  our  afiectioas,  enflame  holy  zeal.  Boyle. 
Recolle'ction,  rek-kol-lek'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  recollect.^  Recovery  of  notion; 
revival  in  the  memory. 

Recollection  is  when  any  idea  is  sought  after  by 
die  miod,  and  with  pain  and  endeavour  found,  and 
brought  again  in  view.  Locke. 

Finding  the  recollection  of  his  thoughts  disturb 
his  sleep,  he  remitted  the  particular  care  of  the 
compusiiion.  Fell. 

Let  us  take  care  that  we  sleep  not  without  such 
a  recoUection  of  the  actions  of  the  day  as  may  re- 
present any  thing  that  is  remaikable,  as  matter  of 
sorrow  or  thanksgiving.  Taylor. 

The  last  image  of  that  troubled  heap, 
When  sense  subside?,  and  fancy  sports  in  sleep, 
Though  past  the  recoUection  of  the  thought, 
Becomes  the  stuff  of  which  our  dream  is  wrought. 

Pope. 
To  Reco'mfort,   re-k6m'furt.  v.  a.  [_re 

and  com/'ort.~\ 
1.   To  comfort  or  console  apjain. 

What  place  is  there  left,  we  may  hope  our  woes 

to  recomfort?  Sidney. 

Nt'er  through  an   arch   so   hurried  the  blown 

tides, 

As  the  recoinforted  through  the  gates.     Shakapeare. 

As  one  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seemed  remediless.        J\rUton. 
3.  To  i^ive  new  strength. 

In  strawbeiries,  it  is  usual  to  help  the  ground 
with  muck;  and  likewise  to  recomfort  it  sometimes 
with  muck  put  to  the  roots;  but  to  water  with  muck 
water  is  not  practised.  Bacon. 

To  Recomme'nce,  r6-k6m-mense'.*3i  xi.a. 
[^recommencer,  Fr.  re  and  commenceJ^ 
To  begin  anew. 
To  RECOMME'ND,  rdk-k6m-m^nd'.«t 
V.  a.  [recotnmendery  French;  re  and  com- 
mend.j 

1.  To  praise   to  another;   to  advance  by 
praise  to  the  kindness  of  another. 

Mecenas  recommended  Virgil  and  Horace  to  Au- 
gustus, whose  praises  helped  to  make  him  popular 
while  alive,  and  after  his  death  have  made  him 
precious  to  posterity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  make  acceptable. 

A  decent  boldness  ever  meets  with  friends, 
Succeeds,  and  even  a  stranger  recmmnends.     Pope. 

3.  To  commit  with  prayers. 

They  had  been  recommetuted  to  the  grace  of  God. 

.ids. 
Reco.mme'ndable,      r^k-kom-m^nd'a-bl. 
adj.  \^recommendable,  French,  from  re- 
commend.'] Worthy  of  recommendation 
or  praise. 

Though  these  pursuits  should  make  out  no  pre- 
tence to  advantage,  yet,  upon  the  account  of  bonour, 
they  are  recommendable.  Glanville. 

Recommexda'tiox,       r^k-kom-m^n-da'- 
shiin.  n.  s.  [recommendation,  Fr.  from 
recommendTj 
1 .  The  act  of  recommending. 
3.  That  which  secures  to  one  a  kind  re- 
ception from  another. 

Poplicola's  doors  were  opened  on  the  outside,  to 
save  the  people  even  the  common  civility  of  asking 
entrance;  where  misfortune  was  a  powerful  recom- 
mendation; and  where  want  itself  was  a  powerful 
mediator.  Dryden. 

REoo>iME'ND.\TORT,r6k-k6m-m6n'da-tiir- 
^.*i-  adj.  [from  recommend.]  That  com- 
mends to  another. 

Verses  recommendtUory  they  have  commanded 
me  to  prefix  before  my  book.  Swift. 

Recomm£'no£b,  rfik-kom-m^nd'ilr.  n.  s. 


[from  recommend.']     One  who  recom- 
mends. 

St.  Chrysostom,  as  great  a  lover  and  recoinmend- 
er  of  the  solitary  state  as  he  was,  declares  it  to  be 
no  proper  school  for  those  who  are  to  be  leaders  of 
Christ's  flock.  ,3Ut>bury. 

To  Recommi't,  r^-kom-mit'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
commit.]  To  commit  anew. 

When  they  had  bailed  the  twelve  bishops,  who 
were  in  the  Tower,  the  house  of  commons  expostu- 
lated with  them,  and  caused  them  to  be  recommitted. 

Claitndon. 
To  Reoompa'ct,  r^-kom-pakt'.  v.  a.  [re 
and  compact.]   To  join  anew. 

Repair 
And  recompact  my  scatter'd  body.  Donnt. 

To  Re'compense,  r6k'k6m-p^nse.  v.  a. 
[recomfien&er^Yvtnch-f  re  and  comfienac, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  repay;  to  requite. 

Continue  faithful,  and  we  will  recompense  you. 

1  ..Maccabees. 

Hear  from  heaven  and  requite  the  wicked,  by 

recompc^ng  his  way  upon  his  own  head.  2  Chron. 

2.  To  give  in  requital. 

Thou  wast  begot  of  them,  and  how  canst  thou  re- 
compeme  them  Uie  things  they  have  done  for  thee? 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Recompense  to  no  man  evil  for  evil.         Romans. 

3.  To  compensate;  to  make  up  by  some- 
thing equivalent. 

French  wheat  which  is  bearded,  requireth  the 
best  soil,  recompensing  the  same  with  a  profitable 
plenty.  Carew. 

Solyman  willing  them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  said, 
that  he  would  in  short  time  find  occasion  for  them 
to  recompense  that  disgrace,  and  agaiu  to  show  their 
approved  valour.  Knolles. 

He  is  long  ripening,  but  then  his  maturity,  and 
the  complement  thereof,  recompensetk  the  slowness 
of  his  maturation.  Hale. 

4.  To  redeem;  to  pay  for. 

If  the  man  have  no  kinsman  to  recompense  the 
trespass  unto,  let  it  be  recompensed  unto  the  Lord. 

»Vu?n6ers. 
Re'compense,  r^k'kom-p^nse.   n.  s.  [re- 
compense, Fr.  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Reward;  something  given  as  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  merit. 

Thou'rt  so  fau'  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Equivalent;  compensation. 

Wise  men  thought  the  vast  advantage  from  their 
leai-niog  and  integrity  an  ample  recompense  for  any 
inconvenience  from  their  passion.  Clarendon. 

Your  mother's  wrongs  a  recompense  shall  meet, 
I  lay  my  sceptre  at  her  daughter's  feet.        D)-ydcn. 

Recompi'lement,  re-k6m-pilc'm^nt.*3i 
ji.  s.  [re  and  comptlement.]  New  com- 
pilement. 

Although  I  had  a  purpose  to  make  a  particular 
digest  or  recompilement  of  the  laws,  I  laid  it  aside. 

Bacon. 
To   Recompo'se,   r^-k6m-p6ze'.«^*  v.  a. 
[recom/icser,  Fr.  re  and  compose.] 

1.  To  settle  or  quiet  anew. 

Elijah  was  so  ti-ansported,  that  he  could  not  re- 
ceive answer  from  God,  till  by  musick  he  was  re- 
composed.  Taylor. 

2.  To  form  or  adjust  anew. 

We  produced  a  lovely  purple,  which  we  can  de- 
stroy or  recompose  at  pleasure,  by  severing  or  re- 
approaching  the  edges  of  the  two  irifes.  Boyle. 

REooMPosi'rxoN,r6-k6m-p6-zish'un.  n.  s. 
[re  and  composition.]  Composition  re- 
newed. 


To  RE'CONXILE,  r^k'kon-sile.  v.(u[re- 
concilier,  Fr.  reconcilio,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  make  to  like  again. 

This  noble  passion. 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scniples,  reconciVd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Skaksp. 

Submit  to  Cxsar, 
And  reconcile  thy  mighty  soul  to  life.  ,iddison. 

Couteuuiog  minds  to  reconcile.  Sicift. 

He  that  has  accustomed  himself  to  take  up  with 
what  easily  offers  itself,  has  reason  to  fear  he  shall 
never  reconcile  himself  to  the  fatigue  of  turning 
things  in  his  mind,  to  discover  their  more  retired  se- 
crets. Locke. 

2.  To  make  to  be  liked  again. 

Many  wise  men,  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent 
in  removing  prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to 
wavering  Jilfections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke 
was  unseasonable.  Clarendon. 

3.  To  make  any  thing  consistent. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients  understood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affaii-s  of  state. 

Locke. 
Questions  of  right  and  wrong, 
Which  though  ourconsciences  have  reconciVd, 
My  learning  cannot  answer.  Southern. 

Some  figures  monstrous  and  mishap'd  appear, 
Consider'd  singly,  or  beheld  too  near; 
Which  but  pri.jiuiiiciii'd  to  their  li^ht  or  place, 
Due  distance  reconciles  to  form  and  grace.      Poj>e. 

4.  To  restore  to  favour. 

So  thou  shalt  do  for  eveiy  one  that  erretli  and  is 

simple,  so  shall  ye  reconcile  the  house.        Ezekiel. 

Let  him  live  before  thee  reconciVd.  Milton. 

Recoxci'leable,    r^k-kon-si'la-bl.     adj. 
[reconciliablc,  Fr.  fiom  reconcile.] 

1.  Capable  of  renewed  kindness. 

2.  Consistent;  possible  to  be  made  con- 
sistent. 

What  we  did  was  against  the  dictates  of  our  own 
conscience;  and  consequently  never  makes  that  act 
reconcileable  with  a  regenerate  estate,  which  other- 
wise would  not  be  so.  Hammond. 

The  different  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  ships  are 
reconcileable,  by  supposing  that  some  spoke  of  the 
men  of  war  only,  and  others  added  the  trausports. 

tirbuthnot. 

The  bones,  to  be  the  most  convenient,  ought  to 
have  been  as  light,  as  was  reconcileable  with  suffi- 
cient stiength.  Cheyne. 

Worldly  affaii-s  and  recreations  may  hinder  our 
attendance  upon  the  worship  of  God,  and  are  not 
reconcileable  with  solemn  assemblies.  ..Velson. 

Recoxci'leablekess,      rek-kon-si'la-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  [from  reconcileable.] 

1.  Consistence;  possibility  to  be  reconciled. 

The  cylinder  is  a  lifeless  tiunk,  which  hatli  no- 
thing of  choice  or  will  in  it:  and  therefore  cannot 
be  a  fit  resemblance  to  shew  the  reconcileabhtxcss  of 
fate  with  choice.  Hammond. 

Discerning  how  the  several  parts  of  scripture  are 
fitted  to  several  times,  persons  and  occurrences,  we 
shall  discover  not  only  a  reconcileabUness,  but  a 
friendship  and  perfect  haiuiony  betwixt  text^  that 
here  seem  most  at  variance  Buyle. 

2.  Disposition  to  renew  love. 

Recoxci'lemext,  r^k-kon-siit'm^i.t.  n.  s. 

[from  reconcile.] 
! .  Reconciliation;   renewal   of   kindnebs; 
favour  restored. 
Injurj-  went  beyond  all  degree  ot  reconcilemtnt. 

Sidney. 

Creature  so  fair!  his  reconciUjnent  seeking. 

Who  II  she  had  displeas'd.  Milton. 

On  one  side  great  reserve,  and  very  areat  resent 

uicnt  on  the  other,  have  enflauied  animosities,  so  as 

to  make  all  reconcUatient  impracticable.        Swift 

2.  Friendship  renewed. 
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No  cloud 
Ol"  anger  shall  remain;  but  peace  assur'd 
And  reconcilement.  Milton. 

Recoxci'leu,  r^k'kon-si-lur.  n.  s.  [from 
reconcile.'] 

1.  One  who  renews  friendship  between 
others. 

He  not  only  attained  his  purpose  of  uniting  dis- 
tant parties  unto  each  other,  but,  contrary  to  the 
usual  fate  of  reconcilers,  gained  them  to  himself. 

Fell. 

2.  One  who  discovers  the  consistence  be- 
tween propositions. 

Part  of  the  world  know  how  to  accommodate  St. 
James  and  St.  Paul,  better  than  some  late  reconci- 
lers. J^  orris. 
Uecoxcilia'tion,  rek-kon-sil-e-a'shun.  n. 
s.  [reconciliatio.,  from  re  and   concilioy 
Lat.  reconciliation^  Fr.J 
i.  Renewal  of  friendship. 
2.  Agreement  of  things  seemingly  oppo- 
site; solution  of  seeming  contrarieties. 

These  distinctions  of  the  fear  of  God  give  us  a 
clear  and  easy  reconciliation  of  those  seeming  in- 
consistencies of  scripture,  with  respect  to  this  affec- 
tion.  Rogers. 
3.'  Atonement;  expiation. 

He  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high  priest 
to  make  reconciliation  for  sin.  Hebrews. 

To  Reconde'nse,  r^-kon-dense'.  v.  a.  [re 
and  condense.'j  To  condense  anew. 

In  the  heads  of  stills  and  necks  of  eolipiles,  such 

vapours  quickly  are  by  a  very  little  cold  recondens- 

ed  into  water.  Boyle. 

Reco'ndite,  r^k'k6n-dite.^°3  624  ^^j^  ^j.^. 

conditus,  Latin.]  Secret;  profound;  ab- 
struse. 

A  disagreement  between  thought  and  expression 
seldom  happens,  but  among  men  of  more  recondite 
studies  and  deep  learning.  Fellon. 

To  Recondu'ct,  r^-kon-dukt'.  v.  a.  [re- 
conduit,  Fr.  reconductus,  Lat.  re  and 
conduct.~\  To  conduct  again. 

Wander'st  thou  within  this  lucid  orb. 
And  stray'd  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above, 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want' st  a  guide, 
To  reconduct  thy  steps?  Dryden. 

To  Reconjoi'n,  re-kon-joln'.  x'.  a.  [re  and 
conjoin.~\  To  join  anew. 

Some  liquors,  although  colourless  themselves, 
when  elevated  into  exhalations,  exhibit  a  conspicu- 
ous colour,  which  they  lose  again  when  reconjoined 
into  a  liquor.  Boyle. 

To  REco'NquER,  r^-kong'kfir.  v.  a.  [re- 
cojiquerir,  Fr.  re  and  conquer.']  To  con- 
quer again. 
Chatterton  undertook  to  reconquer  Ogier.  Davies. 
To  REco'NSEcRATE,re-k6n's^-krate.  v.  a. 
[re  and  consecrate.]  To  consecrate 
anew. 

If  a  church  should  be  consumed  by  fire,  it  shall, 
in  such  a  case,  be  reconsecrated.  ^yliffe. 

To  Reconve'ne,  re-kon-vene'.  v.  n.  [re 
and  convene.]  To  assemble  anew. 

A  worse  accident  fell  about  the  time  of  the  two 
houses  reconvening,  which  made  a  wonderful  im- 
pression. Clarendon. 
To  Rkconve'y,  r^-kon-vi'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
convey.]  To  convey  again. 

As  rivers  lost  in  seas,  some  secret  vein 
Thence  reconveys,  there  to  be  lost  again.  Denham. 
To  RECO'RD,  ri-kord'.  v.  a.  [recordor, 

Lat.  recorder,  Fr.l 
1.  To  register  any  thing,  so  that  its  me- 
mory may  not  be  lost. 

1  made  him  my  book,  where  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  my  secret  thoughts.    Shakspeare. 


He  shall  record  a  gift 
Here  in  the  court,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd. 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo.  Sliaksjieare. 

Those  things  that  are  recorded  of  him  and  his  im- 
piety, are  written  in  the  chronicles.  1  Esdras. 

1  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against 
you,  that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death. 

Deuteronomy. 

They  gave  complex  ideas  names,  that  they  might 
the  more  easily  record  and  discourse  of  those  things 
they  were  daily  conversant  in.  Locfce. 

2.  To  celebrate;  to  cause  to  be  remem- 
bered  solemnly. 

So  ev'n  and  morn  recorded  the  third  day.  Milton. 

3.  To  recite;  to  repeat;  perhaps  to  tune. 
Out  of  use. 

They  long'd  to  see  the  day,  to  hear  the  lark 
Recm-d  her  hymns,  and  chant  her  carrols  blest. 

Fairfax 
Re'oord,  r^k'ord,  or  r^-kord'*^^  n.  s.  [re- 
cord, Fr.  from  the  verb.  The  accent  of 
the  noun  is  indifferently  on  either  syl- 
lable; of  the  verb  always  on  the  last.] 
Register;  authentick  memorial. 

Is  it  upon  record?  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

It  cannot  be 
The  Volscians  dare  break  with  us. 
— We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been.  Shalcsp. 
The  king  made  a  record  of  these  things,  and 
Mardocheus  wrote  thereof.  Esther. 

An  ark,  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony. 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 

Of  such  a  goddess  no  time  leaves  record, 
Who  burn'd  the  temple  where  she  was  ador'd. 

Dryden. 
If  he  affirms  such  a  monarchy  continued  to  the 
flood,  I  would  know  what  records  he  has  it  from. 

Locke. 

Though  the  attested  copy  of  a  record  be  good 

proof,  yet  the  copy  of  a  copy  never  so  well  attested 

will  not  be  admitted  as  a  proof  in  judicature.  Locke. 

Thy  elder  look,  great  Janus!  cast 
Into  the  long  records  of  ages  past; 
Review  the  years  in  fairest  action  drest.        Prior. 

Recorda'tion,  r^k-6r-da'shdn.  n.  s.  [re- 
cordatio,  Latin.]  Remembrance.  Not 
in  use. 

I  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough. 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes. 
That  it  may  grow  and  spout  as  high  as  heav'n 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband.    Shakspeare, 

Make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke.  Shakspeare. 
A  man  of  the  primitive  temper,  when  the  church 
by  lowliness  did  flourish  in  high  examples,  which  I 
have  inserted  as  a  due  recordation  of  his  virtues, 
having  been  much  obliged  to  him  for  many  favours. 

Wotton. 
Reco'rder,  r^-kdrd'ur.   n.  s.  [from  re- 
cord.] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  register  any 
events. 

I  but  )our  recorder  am  in  this, 
Or  mouth  and  speaker  of  the  universe, 

A  ministerial  notaij;  for  'tis 
Not  I,  but  you  and  fame  that  make  the  verse.  Donne. 

2.  The  keeper  of  the  rolls  in  a  city. 

I  ask'd  what  meant  this  wilful  silence? 
His  answer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 
To  be  spoke  to  except  by  the  recorder.  Shakspeare. 

The  ofTice  of  recorder  to  this  city  being  vacant, 
five  or  six  persons  are  soliciting  to  succeed  him 

Swift. 

3.  A  kind  of  flute;  a  wind  instrument. 
The  shepherds  went  among  them,  and  sang  an 

eclogue,  while  the  other  shepherds,  pulling  out  re- 
corders, which  possest  the  place  of  pipes,  accorded 
their  musick  to  the  others  voice.  Sidney. 

In  a  recorder,  the  three  uppermost  holes  yield  one 


tone,  which  is  a  note  lower  than  the  tone  of  the  first 
three.  Bacon. 

The  figures  of  recorders,  and  flutes  and  pipes  are 
straight;  but  the  recorder  hath  a  less  bore  and  a 
greater  above  and  below.  Bacon. 

To  Recou'ch,   r^-koiitsh'.  v.  n.  [re  and 
couch.]  To  lie  down  again. 

Thou  mak'st  the  night  to  overvail  the  day; 
Then  lions'  whelps  lie  roariog  for  their  prey, 
And  at  thy  powerful  hand  demand  their  food; 
Who  when  at  morn  they  all  recouch  again, 
Then  toiling  man  till  eve  pursues  his  pain.  Wotton. 

To    RECO'VER,  re-kdv'tir.  v.  a.  [re- 
couvrer,  Fr.  recufiero,  Lat.l 

1.  To  restore  from  sickness  or  disorder. 

Would  my  lord  were  with  the  prophet;  for  he 
would  recover  him  of  his  leprosy.  2  Kings. 

The  clouds  dispell'd,  the  sky  resum'd  her  lio-ht 
And  nature  stood  recovered  of  her  fright.    Dryden. 

2.  To  repair. 
Should  we  apply  this  precept  only  to  those  who 

are  concerned  to  recover  time  they  have  lost,  it 
would  extend  to  the  whole  race  of  mankind.  Rogers. 
Even  good  men  have  many  failings  and  lapses  to 
lament  and  recover.  Rogers. 

3.  To  regain;  to  get  again. 

Every  of  us,  each  for  himself,  laboured  how  to 
recover  him,  while  he  rather  daily  sent  us  compa- 
nions of  our  deceit,  than  ever  return'd  in  any  sound 
and  faithful  manner.  Sidney. 

Stay  a  while;  and  we'll  debate. 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recoi-er'd. 

Shakspeare, 

The  spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  me,  to  preach  the 
gospel  to  the  poor,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
^lind.  Luke. 

Once  in  forty  years  cometh  a  pope,  that  casteth 
his  eye  upon  the  kingdon^  of  Naples,  to  recover  it 
to  the  church.  Bacon. 

These  Italians,  in  despight  of  what  could  be 
done,  recovered  Tiliaventum.  Knolles. 

I  who  ere  while  the  happy  garden  sung. 
By  one  man's  disobedience  lost,  now  sing 
Recover''d  Paradise  to  all  mankind, 
By  one  man's  firm  obedience.  Milton. 

Any  other  person  may  join  with  him  that  is  in- 
jured, and  assist  him  in  recoveiingttom  the  oflender 
so  much  as  may  make  satisfaction.  Locke. 

4.  To  release. 

That  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the  snare 
of  the  devil,  who  are  taken  captive  by  him. 

.  2  Timothy. 

5.  To  attain;  to   reacn;   to  come  up  to. 
Not  in  use. 

The  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we're  sure  enough.  Shakspeare. 

To  Reco'ver,  r6-ki\v'tlr.  v.  n.  To  grow 
well  from  a  disease,  or  agy  evil. 

Adam,  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  his  scatter'd  spirits  return'd.     Milton. 

Reco'verable,   r^-kiv'ur-a-bl.  adj.  [re- 

couvrable,  Fr.  from  recover.] 
\.  Possible  to  be  restored  from  sickness. 
2.  Possible  to  be  regained. 
A  prodigal's  course 
Is  like  the  sun's,  but  not  like  his,  recoverable,  I  fear, 

Shakspeare. 
They  promised  the  good  people  case  in  the  mat- 
ter of  protections,  by  which  the  debts  from  parlia- 
ment men  and  their  followers  were  not  recoverable. 

Claremlon. 
Reco'very,  ri-kilv'ilr-^.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
cover.] 

1 .  Restoration  from  sickness. 

Your  hopes  are  regular  and  seasonable,  though 
in  temporal  affairs  such  as  are  deliverance  from 
enemies,  and  recovery  from  sickness.  Taylor. 

The  sweat,  sometimes  acid,  is  a  sign  o(  recovery 
after  acute  distempers.  .drbvthnot. 

2.  Power  or  act  of  regaining. 
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Uliat  shoald  move  me  to  undertake  the  recovery 
of  this,  being  not  ignorant  of  the  impossibility? 

SUakspeare. 

These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy: 

But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick? 

— For  grief  that  they  are  past  recovery.        Shaksp. 

Mario  Sauudo  lived  about  the  fourteenth  age,  a 

man  full  of  zeal  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land. 

tdrbuthnot. 

3.  The  act  of  cutting  off  an  entail. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  sure  scared  out  of 
him;  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple,  with 
fine  and  recovery.  Skakspeare. 

To  RECOU'NT,  ri-kount'.  v.  a.  Irecon- 
tcry  1- r.j  To  relate  in  detail;  to  tell  dis- 
tinctly. 
Bid  him  recount  the  fore-recited  practices. 

Skakspeare, 
How  I  have  thought  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter.  Skakspeare. 

Plato  in  Timajo  produces  an  Egyptian  priest, 
who  recounted  to  Solon  out  of  the  holy  books  of 
Egypt,  the  story  of  the  flood  universal,  which  hap- 
pened long  before  the  Grecian  inundation.  Raleigh. 
The  talk  of  worldly  affairs  hindereth  much,  al- 
though recounled  with  a  fair  intention:  we  speak 
willingly,  but  seldom  return  to  silence.  Taylor. 

Say,  from  these  glorious  seeds  what  harvest  flows. 
Recount  our  blessings,  and  compare  our  woes. 

Dry  den. 
Reoou'ntment,  r^-koint'm^nt.  n. s.  [from 
recount.']   Relation;  recital. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 

Tears  our  recountvients  had  most  finely  hnth'd; 

As  how  I  came  into  that  desart  place.    Skakspeare. 

Recou'red,  r6-k6urd'.  tor  recovered,  or 

recur  ed.  Sfienser. 

Recou'rse,  r^-korse'.  n.  a.  \rccursusy  Lat. 

recours,  Fr.J 
1.  Frequent  passage.  Obsolete. 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears. 

Skakspeare. 

S.  Return;  new  attack. 

Preventive  physick,  by  pui^ing  noxious  humours 
and  the  causes  of  diseases,  preventeth  sickness  in 
the  healthy,  or  the  recourse  thereof  in  the  valetudi- 
nary. Broum. 
3.  \_recours,  French.]  Application  as  for 
help  or  protection.  This  is  the  common 
use. 

Thus  died  this  great  peer,  in  a  time  of  great  re- 
course unto  him  and  dependence  upon  him,  the 
house  and  town  full  of  servants  and  suitors.  Wotlon. 
The  council  of  Treat  commends  the  making  re- 
course, not  only  to  the  prayers  of  the  saints,  but  to 
their  aid  and  assistance.  Stillingftcet. 

Can  any  man  think,  that  this  privilege  was  at 
first  conferred  upon  the  church  of  Rome,  and  that 
christians  in  all  ages  had  constant  reccnirse  to  it  for 
determining  their  differences;  and  yet  that  that  very 
church  should  now  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find  it? 

TiUotson. 
All  other  means  have  faii'd  to  wound  her  heart. 
Our  last  recourse  is  therefore  to  our  art.      Dryden. 
4.   Access. 

The  doors  be  lockt, 

That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night.  SAafcsp. 

Recou'rskful,   r^-korse'ful.  adj.   [from 

recourse.']   Moving  alternately. 

In  that  recourseful  deep.  Drm/ton. 

Re'creaxt,    r^k'kr^-dnt.    adj.    [recriant, 

French.] 
I.  Cowardly;  meanspirited;  subdued;  cry- 
ing out  for  mercy;  recanting  out  of  fear. 

Let  be  that  lady  debonaire. 
Thou  recreant  knight,  ajid  soon  tliyself  prepare 
To  battle.  Spenser. 

Dost 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide?  doff  it  for  shame, 
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And  hang  a  calf's  skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Skakspeare. 
Here    standeth    Thomas    Mowbray,    duke    of 
Norfolk, 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant.  Skakspeare. 
The  knight,  whom  fate  and  happy  chance  shall 
grace 
From  out  the  bars  to  force  his  opposite, 
Or  kill,  or  make  him  recreant  on  the  plain, 
The  prize  of  valour  and  of  love  shall  gain.  Dryden. 
2.   Apostate;  false. 

W  ho  for  so  many  benefits  receiv'd 
Turn'd  recreant  to  God,  ingrate  and  false, 
And  so  of  all  true  good  himself  despoiPd.    Milton. 
To  RE'CREATE,  lik'kre-ite.  v.  a.  \_re- 

creo,  Lat.  recreer,  Fr.] 
1 .  To  refresh  after  toil;  to  amuse  or  divert 
in  weariness. 

He  bath  left  you  all  his  walks, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad  and  recreate  yourselves.  Shaksp. 
Necessity  and  the  example  of  St.  John,  who  re- 
created himself  with  sporting  with  a  tarae  partridge, 
teach  us,  that  it  is  lawful  to  relate  our  bow,  but  not 
suffer  it  to  be  unstrung.  Taylor. 

Painters,  when  they  work  on  white  grounds, 
place  before  them  colours  mixt  with  blue  and  green, 
to  recreate  their  eyes,  white  wearying  and  paining 
the  sight  more  than  any.  Dryden. 

2.  To  delight;  to  gratify. 
These  ripe  fruits  lecrealt  the  nostrils  with  their 

aromatick  scent.  More. 

He  walked  abroad,  which  he  did  not  so  much  to 

recreate  himself,  as  to  obey  the  prescripts  of  his 

physician.  p^n^ 

3.  To  relieve;  to  revive. 

Take  a  wnik  to  i-«fresh  yourself  with  the  open  air. 
which  inspired  fresh  dotb  exceedingly  recreate  the 
lungs,  heart,  and  vital  spirits.  Harvey. 

Recrea'tion,  r^k-kr^-i'shiln.  n.  a.  [from 
recreate,] 
.  Relief  after  toil  or  pain;  amusement  in 
sorrow  or  distress. 

The  chief  recreation  she  could  find  in  her  an- 
guish, was  sometimes  to  visit  that  place,  where 
first  she  was  so  happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her 
unhap.  Sidney. 

I'll  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie,  and  tears,  shed  there, 
Shall  be  my  recreation.  Skakspeare. 

The  great  men  among  the  ancients,  understood 
how  to  reconcile  manual  labour  with  affairs  of  state; 
and  thought  it  no  lessening  to  their  dignity  to  make 
the  one  the  rea-eation  to  the  other.  Locke. 

Refreshment;  amusement;  diversion. 
You  may  have  the  recreation  of  surprising  those 
with  admiration,  who  shall  hear  the  deaf  pe»-soa 
pronounce  whatsoever   they  shall  desire,  without 
your  seeming  to  guide  him.  Holder. 

Nor  is  that  man  less  deceived,  that  thinks  to 
maintain  a  constant  tenure  of  pleasure,  by  a  con- 
tinual pursuit  of  sports  and  recreations:  for  all  these 
things,  as  they  refresh  a  man  when  weary,  so  they 
weary  him  when  refreshed.  South. 

Re'creative,  r^k'kr^-A-tiv.  adj.  [from 
recreate.]  Refreshing;  giving  relief  after 
labour  or  pain;  amusing;  diverting. 

Let  the  musick  be  recreative,  and  with  some 
strange  changes.  Bacon. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  chuse  such  as  are  healthful,  recre- 
ative and  apt  to  refresh  you:  but  at  no  hand  dwell 
upon  them.  Taylor. 

The  access  these  trifles  gain  to  the  closets  of  la- 
dies, seem  to  promise  such  easy  and  recreative  ex- 
periments, which  require  but  little  time  or  charge. 

Boyle. 

Re'creativeness,  rfk'kr6-A-tiv-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  recreative.]  The  quality  of  being 

recreative. 

HE'CREMENT,  i^k'kr^-mfint.  «.  *.  [re- 
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crementum,  Latin.]    Dross;  spume;  su- 
j     pel fluous  or  useless  parts. 
I        The  vital  fire  in  the  heart  requires  an  ambient 
body  of  a  yielding  nature,  to  i-eceive  the  superflu- 
ous serosities  and  other  recrements  of  the  blood. 

Boyle. 
Recreme'ntal,  rSk-krd-mdn'tal.  ") 

Recrementi'tious,  r^k-krd-mdn-tlsh'  I 
5s.  adj.  [from  recrement.]  Drossy.  J 
To  RECRI'iMINATE,  re-krim'Z-ni-Je. 
V.  n.  [recriniiner,  Fr.  re  and  crimincr, 
Latin.]  To  return  one  accusation  with 
another. 

It  is  not  my  business  to  recriminate,  hoping  suf- 
ficiently to  clear  myself  in  this  matter.  Stillino- fleet. 

How  shall  such  hypocrites  reform  the  state" 
On  whom  the  brothels  can  recriminate?      Drydtn. 
To  Recri'minate,   ri-krim'(i-nite.  v.  a. 
To  accuse  in  return.  Unusual. 

Did  not  Joseph  lie  under  black  infamy?  he  scorn- 
ed so  much  as  to  clear  himself,  or  to  recrtnvina/e 
the  sti-umpet.  Soutk- 

Rechimina'tion,  r^-kr!m-^-n4'shiln.  n.  s. 
[_re crimination,  French;  from  recrimi- 
nate.] Return  of  one  accusation  with 
another. 

Publick  defamation  will  seem  disobliging  enough 
to  provoke  a  return,  which  again  begets  a  rejoinder, 
and  so  the  quarrel  is  carried  on  with  mutual  recri- 
minations. Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Recrimina'tor,    re-krim'6-ni-tiir.    n.    s. 
[from  recriminate.]  He  that  returns  cue 
charge  with  anotlier. 
Recrude'scent,        r^k-kr66-dis'sdnt."° 
adj.    [rcrrudescens,    Latin.]     Growing 
painful  or  violent  again. 
To  Recrui't,  r6-kr66t'.  v.  a.  [recruter, 

French.] 
1.  To  repair  any  thing  wasted  by    new 
supplies. 

He  was  longer  in  recruiting  his  flesh  than  was 
usual ;  but  by  a  milk  diet  he  recovered  it.  Wiseman. 

Increase  thy  care  to  save  (he  sinking  kind; 
With  greens  and  flow'rs  recruit  their  empty  hives. 
And  seek  fresh  forage  to  sustain  their  lives.  Dryden. 
Her  cheeks  glow  the  brighter,  reemUing  their 
colour; 
As  flowers  by  sprinkling  revive  with  fresh  odour. 

GranviUe. 
This  sun  is  set,  but  see  in  bright  array 
What  hosts  of  heavenly  lights  recruit  the  day! 
Love  in  a  shining  galaxy  appears 
Triumphant  still.  GranviUt. 

Seeing  the  variety  of  motion,  which  we  find  in 
the  world  is  always  decreasing,  there  is  a  necessity 
of  conserving  and  recruiting  it  by  active  principles; 
such  as  are  the  cause  of  gravity,  by  which  planets 
and  comets  keep  their  motions  in  their  orbs,  and 
bodies  acquire  great  motion  in  falling.  JVeicton. 
2.  To  supply  an  army  with  new  men. 

He  trusted  the  earl  of  Holland  with  the  com- 
mand of  that  army,  with  which  he  was  to  be  re- 
cruited and  assisted.  Clarendon. 

To  Recrui't,  r6-kr66t'.  v.n.  Toraise  new 
soldiers. 

The  French  have  only  Switzerland,  besides  their 
own  country  to  recruit  in;  and  we  know  the  Uifii- 
culties  they  meet  with  in  getting  thence  a  single  re- 
giment, ^addison. 

Recrui't,  rd-kr6dt'.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
Supply  of  any  thing  wasted:  Po/ie  hm 
used  it  less  properly  for  a  substitute  to 
something  wantintj. 

Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  deny'd, 
She  gives  in  large  ncritits  of  ntrdful  pride.    Pope. 
The  endca\om^  to  raise  new  men  for  the  recruii 
of  the  army  found  opposition.  Clarendon 
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2,  A  new  soldier. 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy 
With  fresh  recruits  their  youthful  chief  sustain: 
Not  theirs  a  raw  and  unexperienc'd  train, 
But  a  firm  body  of  embattel'd  men.  Dryden. 

RECTA'NGLE,  r^k'tang-gl.  n.  s.  l?-ec- 
tanglci  Fr.  rcctangulus^  Latin.]  A  fi- 
gure which  has  one  angle  or  more  of 
ninety  degrees. 

If  all  Athens  should  decree,  that  in  rectangle  tri- 
angles the  square,  which  is  made  of  the  side  that 
subtendeth  the  right  angle,  is  equal  to  the  squares 
which  are  made  of  the  sides  containing  the  right 
angle,  geometricians  would  not  receive  satisfaction 
without  demonstration.  Brown. 

The  mathematician  considers  the  truth  and  pro- 
perties belonging  to  a  rectangle,  only  as  it  is  in  idea 
in  his  own  mind.  Locke. 

Recta'ngular,  rdk-tSng'gu-lar.  adj.  [rec- 
tangulaire,  Fr.  rectus  and  angulus,  Lat.] 
Right  angled;  having  angles  of  ninety 
degrees. 

Bricks  moulded  in  their  ordinary  rectangular 
form,  if  they  shall  be  laid  one  by  another  in  a  level 
row  between  any  supporters  sustaining  the  two  ends, 
then  all  the  pieces  will  necessarily  sink.      Wotton. 

Recta'ngularly,  r^k-tang'gu-lar-16.  adv. 
[from  rectangular.l^  With  right  an- 
gles. 

At  the  equator,  the  needle  will  stand  rectangular- 
ly; but  approaching  northward  toward  the  tropic,  it 
will  regard  the  stone  obliquely.  Broion. 

Re'ctifiable,  r^k't^-fi-a-bl.*83  adj.  [from 
rectify. ~\     Capable  to  be  set  right. 

The  natural  heat  of  the  parts  being  insufficient 
for  a  perfect  and  thorough  digestion,  the  errours  of 
one  concoction  are  not  rectijiable  by  another.  Brown, 

Rectifica'tion,  r^k't^-fi-ka'shdn.  n.  s. 
\rectification.,  Fr.  from  rectify.'^^ 

1.  The  act  of  setting  right  what  is  wrong. 

It  behoved  the  deity  to  renew  that  revelation 
from  time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses  with  such 
authority  for  the  renewal  and  rectification,  as  was 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  reveal- 
ed. Forbes. 

2.  In  chymistry,  rectif  cation  is  drawing 
any  thing  over  again  by  distillation,  to 
make  it  yet  higher  or  finer.        Quincy. 

At  the  first  rectification  of  some  spirit  of  salt  in 

a  retort,  a  single  pound  afforded  no  less  than  six 

ounces  of  phlegm.  Boyle. 

To  RE'CTIFY,  r^k'te-fi.i^^  v.  a.  [recti/l- 

evy  French;  rectus  and  ./oc/o,  Lat.] 
I.  To  make  right;  to  reform;  to  redress. 
That  wherein  unsounder  times  have  done  amiss, 
the  better  ages  ensuing  must  rectify  as  they  may. 

Ho6ker. 
It  shall  be  bootless 
That  longer  you  defer  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king.  Shaksp. 

Where  a  long  course  of  piety  has  purged  the 
heart,  and  rectified  the  will,  knowledge  will  break 
in  upon  such  a  soul,  like  the  sun  shining  in  his  full 
might.  So\ith. 

The  substance  of  this  theory  I  mainly  depend  on, 
being  willing  to  suppose  that  many  particularities 
may  be  rectified  upon  farther  thoughts.  Burnet. 
If  those  men  of  parts,  who  have  been  employed 
in  vitiating  the  age,  had  endeavoured  to  rectify  and 
amend  it,  they  needed  not  have  sacrificed  their  good 
sense  to  their  fame.  Mdison. 

The  false  judgments  he  made  of  things  are  own- 
ed; and  the  methods  pointed  out  by  which  he  rec- 
tified them.  Mlerhury. 
'J.  To  exalt  and  improve  by  repeated  dis- 
tillation. 
The  skin  hath  been  kept  white  and  smooth  for 
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above  fifteen  years,  by  being  included  with  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  in  a  cylindrical  glass.  Giew. 

Reotili'near,    r^k-t6-lin'6-ijr.     >    adj. 
Reotili'neous,    rdk-t^-lin'^-tis.  \    [rec- 
tus and  linea,  Latin.]      Consisting  of 
right  lines. 

There  are  only  three  reclilineov^  and  ordinate  fi- 
gures, which  can  seiTe  to  this  purpose;  and  inordi- 
nate or  unlike  ones  must  have  been  not  only  less 
elegant,  but  unequal.  Ray. 

This  image  was  oblong  and  not  oval,  but  termi- 
nated with  two  rectilinear  and  parallel  sides  and 
two  semicircular  ends.  J^eicton. 

The  rays  of  light,  whether  they  be  very  small 
bodies  projected,  or  only  motion  and  force  propa- 
gated, are  moved  in  right  lines;  and  whenever  a 
ray  of  light  is  by  any  obstacle  turned  out  of  its  rec- 
tilinear way,  it  will  never  return  into  the  same  rec- 
tilinear way,  unless  perhaps  by  very  great  accident. 

J^ewton. 
Re'ctitude,  r^k't^-tude.  n.  s.  [rectitude, 
Fr.  from  rectus,  Lat.] 

1.  Straightness;  not  curvity. 

2.  Rightness;  uprightness;  freedom  from 
moval  curvity  or  obliquity. 

Faith  and  repentance,  together  with  the  rectitude 

of  their  present  engagement,  would  fully  prepare 

them  for  a  better  life  King  Charles. 

Calm  the  disorders  of  thy  mind,  by  reflecting  on 

the  wisdom,  equity  and  absolute  rectitude  of  all  his 

proceedings.  Jitlerhury. 

RE'CTOR,  rdk'tdr.   n.  s.    [recteur,  Fr. 

,     rector,  Lat.] 

1.  Ruler;  lord;  governour. 

God  is  the  supreme  rector  of  the  world,  and  of 
all  those  cnhnrdinatc  parts  thereof.  Hale. 

When  a  rector  of  an  university  of  scholars  is 
chosen  by  the  coi-poration  or  university,  the  election 
ought  to  be  confii-med  by  the  superior  of  such  uni- 
versity, '^yliff'e. 

2.  Parson  of  an  unirnpropriated  parish. 

Re'ctorshif,  rdk'tur-ship.  n.  s.  [recto- 
rat,  Fr.  from  rector.']  The  rank  or  of- 
fice of  rector. 

Had  your  bodies 
No  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment.'  Shaksp. 

Re'ctory,  r^k'tur-e.  n.  s.  [reciorerie,  Fr. 
from  rector.'] 

A  rectory  or  parsonage  is  a  spiritual  living,  com- 
posed of  land,  tithe  and  other  oblations  of  the  peo- 
ple, separate  or  dedicate  to  God  in  any  congrega- 
tion for  the  service  of  his  church  there,  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  governor  or  minister  thereof,  to 
whose  charge  the  same  is  committed.         Spelman. 

Recuba'tion,  rek-ku-ba'shun.^^"  n.  s.  \_re- 
cubo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  lying  or  lean- 
ing. 

Whereas  our  translation  renders  it  fitting,  it  can- 
not have  that  illation,  for  the  French  and  Italian 
translations  express  neither  position  of  session  or 
recuhation.  Brown. 

Recu'le,  ri-kule',  for  Recoil,  [reculer, 
French.]  Spenser. 

Recu'mbency,  r6-ki'im'ben-se.  n.  s.  [from 
recu7nbent.'j 

1 .  The  posture  of  lying  or  leaning. 

In  that  memorable  shew  of  Germanicus,  twelve 
elephants  danced  unto  the  sound  of  musick,  and  af- 
ter laid  them  down  in  tricliniums,  or  places  of  fes- 
tival recumbency.  Brown. 

2.  Rest;  repose. 

When  the  mind  has  been  once  habituated  to  this 
lazy  rcct(m6e»ici/  and  satisfaction  on  the  obvious  sur- 
face of  things,  it  is  in  danger  to  rest  satisfied  there. 

Locke. 

RECU'MBENT,  re-kdm'b^nt.  adj.  [re- 
cumbens,  Lat.]  Lying;  leaning. 
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The  Roman  recumbent,  or  more  properly  accutn- 
bent,  posture  in  eating,  was  introduced  after  the  firs 
Punic  war.  Jirhuthnot^ 

Reoupera'tion,   r6-ku-p^r-^'shiin.    n.    s. 
[recu/ieratioy  Lat.]    The  recovery  of  a 
thing  lost. 
Recu'perative,  r6-ku'p^r-3-tiv.      )     . 
Recu'peratorv,  r6-kiVp^r-S-t6-ri.  ^     '^' 
[from  recuperation.'^    Belonging  to  re- 
covery. 
To  Recu'r,  re-kdr'.  v.  n.  [recurro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  come  back  to  the  thought;  to  re- 
vive in  the  mind. 

The  idea,  I  have  once  had,  will  be  unchange- 
ably the  same,  as  long  as  it  recurs  the  same  in  my 
memory.  x^jt^. 

In  this  life  the  thoughts  of  God  and  a  future  state 
often  offer  themselves  to  us;  they  often  spring  up  in 
our  minds,  and  when  expelled,  recur  again.  Calamy. 

A  line  of  the  golden  verses  of  the  Pythagoreans 
recurring  on  the  memory,  hath  often  guarded  youth 
from  a  temptation  to  vice.  Watts. 

When  any  word  has  been  used  to  signify  an  idea, 
that  old  idea  will  recur  in  the  mind  when  the  word 
is  heard.  Watts. 

2.  [recoui-ir,  Fr.]  To  have  recourse  to; 
to  take  refuge  in. 

If  to  avoid  succession  in  eternal  existence,  they 
recur  to  the  punctum  stans  of  the  schools,  they  will 
lliereby  very  little  help  us  to  a  more  positive  idea 
of  infinite  duration.  Locke. 

1  he  second  cause  we  know,  but  trouble  not  oui-* 
selves  to  rernr  to  the  first.  Wake, 

To  Recu're,  r^-kure'.  -v.  a.  [re  and  cure.'] 
To  recover  from  sickness  or  labour. 
Not  in  use. 

Through  wise  handling  and  fair  governance, 
I  him  recured  to  a  better  will, 
Purged  from  drugs  of  foul  intemperance.     Spenser. 

Phoebus  pure 
In  western  waves  his  weaiy  wagon  did  recure. 

Spenser. 
With  one  look  she  doth  my  life  dismay, 
And  with  another  doth  it  straight  recure.     Spenser. 

The  wanton  boy  was  shortly  well  recur'd 
Of  that  his  malady.  Spenser. 

Thy  death's  wound 
Which  he  who  comes  thy  Saviour  shall  recure, 
Not  by  destroying  Satan,  but  his  works 
In  thee  and  in  thy  seed.  Milton. 

Recu're,  r^-kure'.  n.  s.  Recovery;  re- 
medy. 

Whatsoever  fell  into  the  enemies'  hands,  was  lost 
without  recure:  the  old  men  were  slain,  the  young 
men  led  away  into  captivity.  Knolles. 

Recu'rrence,  r^-kilr'rense.  >  n.  s.  [from 
Recu'rrencv,  ri-kOr'ren-s^.  5      recur- 
rent.]    Return. 

Although  the  opinion  at  present  be  well  suppres- 
sed, yet,  from  some  strings  of  tradition  and  fruitful 
recw?Tence  of  errour,  it  may  revive  in  the  next  ge- 
neration. Brown. 
RECU'RRENT,r6-kfir'r^nt.  adj.  [recur- 
rent, Fr.  recurrens,  Lat.]  Returning 
from  time  to  time. 

Next  to  lingering  durable  pains,  short  intermit- 
tent or  swift  recurrent  pains  precipitate  patients  un- 
to consumptions.  Harvey, 
Reou'rsion,  re-kiar'shfin.  n.  s.  [recursus, 
Latin.]     Return. 

One  of  the  assistants  told  the  recursions  of  the 
other  pendulum  hanging  in  the  free  air.         Boyle, 

Recurva'tion,  rd-ktir-vi'shun.  >  n.s,[re- 
Recu'rvity,  r^-kilr'vd-t^.  5     curvo, 

Latin.]  Flexure  backward. 

Ascending  first  into  a  capsulary  reception  of  the 
breast  bone  by  a  serpentine  recurvation,  it  ascend- 
eth  again  into  the  neck.  Brown. 
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Recu'rvous,  ri-kur'vds.  adj.  [recurvus^ 
Latin.]     Bent  backward. 

I  Lave  not  observed  tails  in  all;  but  in  others  I 
have  observed  long  recurtous  tails,  longer  than  iheir 
bodies.  Derham. 

Recu'sant,  r6-ku'sant,  or  rdk'ku-zant.""' 
n.  6.  [_recusans,  Latin.]  One  that  re- 
fuses any  terms  of  communion  or  so- 
ciety. 

They  demand  tif  the  lords,  that  no  recusant  lord 

might  have  a  vote  in  passing  that  act.     Clarendon. 

All  that  are  recusants  of  holy  rites.         Holiday. 

Were  all  comers  i-ansacked,  what  a  multitude  of 

ruiisants  should  we  find  upon  a  far  differing  account 

from  that  of  conscience!  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Recu'se,  I'i-kilze'.  v-  n.  [recuaer,  Fr. 

recuso,  Latin.]  To  refuse.    A  juridical 

word. 

The  humility,  as  well  of  understanding  as  man- 
ners of  the  fathers,  will  not  let  them  be  troubled, 
when  they  are  recused  as  judges.  Digby- 

A  judge  may  proceed  notwithstanding  my  appeaJ, 
unless  I  recuse  him  as  a  suspected  judge.  Ayliffe. 
RED,  r^d.  adj.  [from  the  old  Saxon, 
peb;  rhud,  Welsh.  As  the  town  of 
Hertford,  Mr.  Camden,  in  his  Britannia, 
noteth,  first  was  called,  by  the  Saxons, 
Herudford,  the  rud  ford,  or  the  red  ford 
or  water;  high  Dutch,  rot;  from  the 
Greek,  t^vi^at;  French,  rouge;  Italian, 
rubro;  from  the  Latin,  ruber.  Peacham.''^ 
Of  the  colour  of  blood,  of  one  of  the 
primitive  colours,  which  is  subdivided 
into  many;  as  scarlet,  vermilion,  crim- 
son. 

Look  I  so  pale.' 
— Ay,  and  no  man  in  the  presence, 
But  his  red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
To  prove  whose  blood  is  reddest.  Shakspeare. 

His  eyes  shall  be  red  with  wine,  and  his  teeth 
white  with  milk.  Genesis. 

His  eyes  dart  forth  red  flames  which  scare  the 
night. 
And  with  worse  fires  the  trembling  ghosts  affright. 

Cowley. 
Th'  angelick  squadron  tum'd  fiery  red.  Milton. 
If  red  lead  and  white  paper  be  placed  in  the  red 
light  of  the  coloured  spectrum,  made  in  a  dark 
chamber  by  the  refraction  of  a  prism,  the  paper 
will  appeal'  more  lucid  than  the  red  lead,  and  there- 
fore reflects  the  red  making  rays  more  copiously 
than  red  Vead  doth.  .Yewton. 

The  sixth  red  was  at  first  of  a  very  fair  and  live- 
ly scarlet,  and  soon  after  of  a  bright  colour,  being 
very  pure  and  brisk,  and  the  best  of  all  the  reds. 

Jfewton. 
Why  heavenly  truth, 
And  moderation  fair,  were  the  red  marks 
Of  superstition's  scourge.  Thomson. 

To  Reda'rgue,  rdd-ar'gu.  v.  a.  \_redar- 
guo,  Lat.]  To  refute.  Not  in  use. 

The  last  wittingly  redargues  the  pretended  find- 
ing of  coin,  graved  with  the  image  of  Augustus 
Caesar  in  the  American  mines.  HakewiU. 

Redberried  shrub  cassia,  rid.»b^r'rid.  n. 
s.   A  plant. 

It  is  male  and  female  in  different  plants:  the  male 
hath  flowers  consisting  of  many  stamina  or  threads, 
without  any  petals;  these  are  always  steril:  the  fe- 
male plants,  which  have  no  conspicuous  power,  pro- 
duce sphencal  berries,  in  which  are  included  nuts 
of  the  same  form.  Miller. 

Ue'dbreast,  r^d'br^st.  n.  a.  A  small  bird, 
so  named  from  the  colour  of  its  breast. 

No  burial  this  pretty  babe 
Of  any  man  receives, 
But  robin  redbreast  painfully 
Did  cover  him  with  leaves.    Children  in  the  Wood. 


The  redlneast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Pays  to  trusted  man  his  annual  visit.         Thomson. 
Re'dcoat,  r^d'kote.  n.  s.  A  name  of  con- 
tempt for  a  soldier. 

The  fearful  passenger,  who  travels  late. 
Shakes  at  the  moonshine  shadow  of  a  rush. 
And  sees  a  redcoat  rise  from  ev'ry  bush.      Dryden. 
To  Re'dden,  r^d'd'n.i"  ,,.  a.  [from  red.'] 
To  make  red. 

In  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear 
Red'ning  the  skies,  and  glitt'hng  all  around, 
The  temper'd  metals  clash.  Dryden. 

To  Re'dden,  r^d'd'n.  x'.  n.  To  grow  red. 

With  shame  they  reddtri'd  and  with  spight  grew 

palp.  Dryden. 

Turn  upon  the  ladies  in  the  pit. 

And  if  they  redden,  you  are  sure  'tis  wit.    Addison. 

The  poor  inhabitant  beholds  in  vain 
The  redCning  orange  and  the  swelling  grain.  Addis. 

For  me  the  balm  shall  bleed,  and  amber  flow, 
The  coral  reddtn,  and  the  ruby  glow.  Pope. 

Appius  reddens  at  each  word  you  speak. 
And  stares,  tremendous,  with  a  threat'ning  eye, 
Like  some  fierce  tyrant  in  old  tapestry.  Pope. 

RE'DDiSH,red'dish.ac(/.  [from  red.]  Some- 
what red. 
A  bright  spot,  white  and  somewhat  reddish. 

Lei^iticus. 
Re'ddishness,  red'dish-nes.   n.  s.  [from 
reddish.]  Tendency  to  redness. 

Two  parts  of  copper  and  one  of  tin,  by  fusion 
brought  into  one  mass,  the  whiteness  of  the  tin  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  reddishness  of  the  copper. 

Boyle. 
Reddi'tion,  r^d-dish'un.  n.  s.  [from  red- 
do,  Lat.]     Restitution. 

She  is  reduced  to  a  perfect  obedience,  partly  by 
voluntary  reddilion  and  desire  of  protection,  and 
partly  by  conquest.  Howel. 

RE'DDiTiVE,  r^d'd^-tiv.  adj.  \redditivus, 
Latin.]  Answering  to  an  interrogative. 
A  term  of  grammar. 

Re'ddle,  red'dl.*°°  n.  s.  A  sort  of  mine- 
ral earth,  remarkably  heavy,  and  of  a 
fine  florid,  though  not  deep  red  colour. 
Reddle  is  an  earth  of  the  metal  kind,  of  a  toler- 
ably close  and  even  texture:  its  surface  is  smooth 
and  somewhat  glossy,  and  it  is  soft  and  unctuous  to 
the  touch,  staining  the  fingers  very  much:  in  Eng- 
land we  have  the  finest  in  the  world.  Hill. 

Rede,  r^de.  n.  s.  [paeb,  Sax.]  Counsel; 
advice.     Not  used. 

Do  not  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do. 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven; 
WTiilst  he,  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rede,  r^de.  v.  a.  [pseban.  Sax.]  To 
advise. 

I  rede  thee  hence  to  remove. 
Lest  thou  the  price  ef  my  displeasure  prove.  Spens. 
To  REDEE'M,  re-d^em'.2*6  v.  a.  [redi- 
mo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ransom;  to  relieve  from  forfeiture 
or  captivity  l)y  paying  a  price. 

The  kinsman  said,  I  cannot  redeem  it  for  myself, 
lest  I  mar  mine  inheritance.  RvAh. 

2.  To  rescue;  to  recover. 

If,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Comes  to  redeem  me,  there's  a  fearful  point.  Shaks. 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  re-instal  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakspeare 

Th'  .\lmightj-  from  the  grave 
Hath  me  rede nn'd;  he  will  the  humble  save.  Sandys. 
Redeem  Israel,  0  God,  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

Psalms. 
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Redeem  from  this  reproach  my  wand'riug  ghost. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  recompense;  to  compensate;  to  make 
amends  for. 

Waywardly  proud;  and  therefore  bold,  because 
extremely  faulty;  and  yet  having  no  good  thing  to 
redeem  these.  Sidney. 

This  feather  stii-s,  she  lives;  if  it  be  so, 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrows 
That  ever  I  have  felt  Shakspeare. 

Having  committed  a  fault,  he  became  the  more 
obsequious  and  pliant  to  redeem  it.  IVoUon. 

Thmk  it  not  hard,  if  at  so  cheap  a  rate 
You  can  secure  the  constancy  of  fate, 
Whose  kindness  sent  what  does  your  malice  seem. 
By  lesser  ills  the  greater  to  redeem.  Dryden. 

4.  To  free  by  paying  an  atonement. 

Thou  hast  one  daughter. 
Who  redeeuis  nature  from  the  general  curse, 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  pay  the  penalty  of. 

Which  of  you  will  be  mortal  to  7-edeem 
Man's  mortal  crime?  Milton. 

6.  To  perform  the  work  of  universal  re- 
demption; to  confer  the  inestimable  be- 
nefit of  reconciliation  to  God. 

Christ  redeemed  us  from  the  curse.        Galatians. 
Redee'iMable,   re-dedm'a-bl.    adj.  [from 

redeem.]     Capable  of  redemption. 
Redee'mableness,  re-d^em'a-bl-nds.  n.  s. 

[from  redeemable.]    The  state  of  being 

redeemable. 
Redee'iMer,  r6-d66m'ur.^^  n.  s.  [from  re- 

deem.] 

1 .  One  who  ransoms  or  redeems;  a  ran- 
somer. 

She  inflamed  him  so. 
That  he  would  algates  with  Pyrocles  fight, 
And  his  redeemer  challeng'd  for  his  foe. 
Because  he  had  not  well  maintain'd  his  right. 

Spenser. 

2.  The  Saviour  of  the  world. 

I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  redeenur  to  redeem  me  hence; 
And  now  in  peace  my  soul  shall  part  to  heav'u. 

Shaksp. 

Man's  friend,  his  mediator,  his  design'd 
Both  ransom  and  redeemer  voluntary.  Milton. 

When  saw  we  thee  any  way  distressed,  and  re- 
lieved thee.'  will  be  the  question  of  those,  to  whom 
heaven  itself  will  be  at  the  last  day  awarded,  as 
having  ministered  to  their  redeemer.  Boyle. 

To  Redeli'ver,  re-de-liv'ur.  v.  a.  [re  and 
deli-ver.]     To  deliver  back. 

I  have  remembrances  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  redeliver.      Shakspeare 
Instruments  judicially  exhibited,  are  not  of  the 
acts  of  courts;  and  therefore  may  be  redelivered  on 
the  demand  of  the  person  that  exhibited  them. 

-^yliffe. 

Redeli'very,  re-de-llv'ur-e.  n.  s.  [from 

redeliver.]  The  act  of  delivering  back. 

To  Redema'nd,  rd-d^-mand'.  v.  a.  [rede- 

viander,  French;  re  and  demand.]     To 

demand  back. 

Threescore  attacked  the  place  where  they  were 
kept  in  custody,  and  rescued  them:  the  duke  rede- 
mands  his  prisoners,  but  receiving  excuses,  resolved 
to  do  himself  justice.  Addison. 

Rede'mption,  r^-d^m'shun.*'-  n.  s.  [re- 
demfitioii,  French;  redemjidn,  Latin.] 

1.  Ransom;  release. 

Utter  darkness  his  place 
Ordain'd  without  redemption,  without  end.  Milton. 

2.  Purchase  of  God's  favour  by  the  death 
of  Christ. 

1  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  haTe  redemption. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  bands  on  me.  Shaksp 
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The  Saviour  son  be  glorify'd, 
Who  for  lost  man's  redemption  dy'd.  Dryden. 

The  salvation  of  our  souls  may  be  advanced,  by 
firmly  believing  the  mysteries  of  our  redemption; 
and  by  imitating  the  example  of  those  primitive  pat- 
terns of  piety.  Mlson. 
Rede'mptory,  r^-ddm'tdr-e."'^  612  es?  a^j^ 
[from  redemfitus^  Latin.]  Paid  for  ran- 
som. 

Omega  sings  the  exequies, 
And  Hector's  redemiptorx)  price.  Chapman. 

Re'dgum,  r^d'gdm.  n.  s.  [from  red  and 
gum.']     A   disease  of   children   newly 
born. 
Re'dhot,   rdd'hot.    adj.    [red    and  hot.'] 
Heated  to  redness. 
Iron  redhot  burneth  and  consumeth  not.     Bacon. 
Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  as  to  emit  light 
copiously?  for  what  else  is  a  redhot  iron  than  fire? 
and  what  else  is  a  burning  coal  than  redtiot  wood? 

J^ewton. 
The  redhot  metal  hisses  in  the  lake.  Pope. 

REDl'NTEGUATE,r6-din't(i-grate.ac(/. 
[i-edintegraiusf  Lat.]  Restored;  renew- 
ed; made  new. 

Charles  VIII.  received  the  kingdom  of  France  in 
flourishing  estate,  being  redintegrate  in  those  princi- 
pal members,  which  anciently  had  been  portions  of 
the  crown,  and  were  after  dissevered:  so  as  they 
remained  only  in  homage,  and  not  in  sovereignty. 

Bacon. 
Redintegra'tion,  r^-din-t^-gr^'shi&n.  n. 

s.  [from  redintegrate.] 
f.  Renovation;  restoration. 

They  kept  the  feast  indeed,  but  with  the  leven 
of  malice,  and  absurdly  commemorated  the  redin- 
tegration of  his  natural  body,  by  mutilating  and  di- 
viding his  mystical.  Decay  of  Piety. 
2.  Redintegration  chymists  call  the  re- 
storing any  mixed  body  of  matter, 
whose  form  has  been  destroyed,  to  its 
former  nature  and  constitution. 

He  but  prescribes  as  a  bare  chymical  purification 
of  nitre,  what  I  teach  as  a  philosophical  redintegra- 
tion of  it,  Boyle. 

Re'dlead,  r^d-l^d'.  n.  s.  [^red  and  lead.] 
Minium;  lead  calcined. 

To  draw  with  dry  colours,  make  long  pastils,  by 

grinding  redlead  with  strong  wort,  and  so  roll  them 

up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils,  drying  them  in  the 

gun.  Peacham. 

Re'dness,  r^d'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  red.]  The 

quality  of  being  red. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips.     Shaksp. 

In  the  red  sea  most  apprehend  a  material  redness, 

from  whence  they  derive  its  common  denomination. 

Brown. 

The  glowing  redness  of  the  berries  vies  with  the 

verdure  of  their  leaves.  Spectator. 

Re'dolenoe,  r6d'6-llnse.«03  ^   n.  s.  [from 

Re'dolenoy,  r^d'6-l^n-s6.    5      redolent.] 

Sweet  scent. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 

burn  upon  his  altars.  Boyle. 

Their  flowers  attract  spiders  with  their  redolency. 

Mortimer. 
RE'DOLENT,  r^d'6-l^nt.5°3  adj.   [redo- 
lens.,  Lat.]  Sweet  of  scent. 
Thy  love  excels  the  joys  of  wine; 
Thy  odours,  O  how  redolent! 
To  Redou'ble,  r^-deib'bl.   v 

bier,  Fr.  re  and  double.] 
1.  To  repeat  in  return. 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.  Spenser 

3.  To  repeat  often. 

They  were 


Sandys, 
[redou- 
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As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks, 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.        Shaksp. 
3.  To  increase  by  addition  of  the  same 
quantity  over  and  over. 
Mimas  and  Parnassus  sweat. 
And  .Xtna  rages  with  redoubled  heat.        Mdison. 
To  Redou'kle,  r6-dub'bl.   v.  n.    To  be- 
come twice  as  much. 

If  we  consider  that  our  whole  eternity  is  to  take 
its  colour  from  those  hours  which  we  here  employ 
in  virtue  or  vice,  the  argument  redoubles  upon  us, 
for  putting  in  practice  this  method  of  passing  away 
our  time.  Spectator. 

Redou'bt,  ri-dout'.  n.  s.  [reduit,  redo^te, 
Fr.  ridotta,  Italian.]  The  outwork  of  a 
fortification;  a  fortress. 

Every  great  ship  is  as  an  impregnable  fort,  and 
our  safe  and  commodious  ports  are  as  redovbts  to 
secure  them.  Bacon. 

Redou'btable,  re-dout'-a-bl.  adj.  \_re- 
doubtable,  Fr.]  Formidable;  terrible  to 
foes. 

The  enterprising  Mr.  Lintot,  the  redoubtable  ri- 
val of  Mr.  Tonson,  overtook  me.  Pope. 
Redou'bted,  r^-doiit'^d.  adj.  [^redouble, 
Fr.]  Dread;  awful;  formidable.  Not  in 
use. 

His  kingdom's  seat  Cleopolis  is  red, 
There  to  obtain  some  such  redoubted  knight. 
That  parents  dear  from  tyrants  power  deliver  might. 

Spenser. 
So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love.  Shaksp. 
To  Redou'nd,  r6-d6iind'.  v.  n.  [_7-edundo, 
Lat.] 

1 .  To  be  sent  back  by  reaction. 

The  evil  soon 
Driven  back,  redounded,  as  a  flood,  on  those 
From  whom  it  sprung.  Milton. 

Nor  hope  to  be  myself  less  miserable, 
By  what  I  seek,  but  others  to  make  such 
As  I,  though  thereby  worse  to  me  rerfounrf.   Milton. 

2.  To  conduce  in  the  consequence. 

As  the  caie  of  our  national  commerce  redounds 
more  to  the  riches  and  prosperity  of  the  publick 
than  any  other  act  of  government,  the  state  of  it 
should  be  marked  out  in  every  particular  reign  with 
greater  distinction.  Mdison. 

He  had  drawn  many  obseiTations  together,  which 
very  much  redound  to  the  honour  of  ttiis  prince. 

.Addison. 

The  honour  done  to  our  religion  ultimately  re- 
dounds to  God  the  author  of  it.  Rogers. 

3.  To  proceed  in  the  conseqijence. 

As  both  these  monsters  will  devour  great  quan- 
tities of  paper,  there  will  no  small  use  redound 
from  them  to  that  manufacture.  .Addison. 

To  REDRL'SS,  re-dr^s'.v.a.  [redresser, 
French.] 

1 .  To  set  right;  to  amend. 

In  yonder  spring  of  roses, 
Find  what  to  redress  till  noon.  Milton. 

2.  To  relieve;  to  remedy;  to  ease.  It  is 
sometimes  used  of  persons,  but  more 
properly  of  things. 

She  felt  with  me,  what  I  felt  of  my  captivity, 
and  streight  laboured  to  redress  mjpain,  which  m&s 
her  pain.  Sidney. 

'Tis  thine,  0  king!  A'  afflicted  to  redress. 

Dryden. 
Lighter  affronts  and  injuries  Christ  commands  us 
not  to  redress  by  law,  but  to  bear  with  patience 

Kettlewell 
In  countries  of  freedom  princes  are  bound  to  pro- 
tect their  subjects  inhberty,  property,  and  religion, 
to  receive  their  petitions,  and  redress  their  griev- 
ances. Swift. 
Redre'ss,  r^-dr^s'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Reformationj  amendment. 
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To  seek  reformation  of  evil  laws  is  commenda- 
ble, but  for  us  the  more  necessary  is  a  speedy  re- 
dress of  outsehes.  Hooker 

2.  Relief;  remedy. 

No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right; 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  to  thee.     Shak^ 

Such  people  as  break  the  law  of  nations,  all  na- 
tions a»e  interested  to  suppress,  considering  that 
the  particular  states,  being  Uie  delinquents,  can 
give  no  redress.  Bacon 

Grief,  finding  no  redress,  ferment  and  rage. 
Nor  less  than  wounds  imuicdicable, 
Rankle,  and  fester,  and  gangrene 
To  black  mortification.  Milton. 

A  few  may  complain  without  reason;  but  there 
is  occasion  for  redress  when  the  cry  is  universal. 

Davenant. 

3.  One  who  gives  relief. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress. 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues,  and  wants  oppress. 

Diyden. 
Redre'ssive,  ri-dr^s'siv.  adj.  [from  re- 
dress.] Succouring;  affording  remedy. 
A  word  not  authorized. 

The  generous  band. 
Who,  touch 'd  with  human  woe,  redressive  search'd 
Into  the  horrors  of  the  gloomy  jail.  Thomson. 

To  Redsea'r,  r^d-sdre'.  v.  n.  [rerf  and 
sear].   A  term  of  workmen. 

If  iron  be  too  cold,  it  will  not  feel  the  weight  of 
the  hammer,  when  it  will  not  batter  under  the  ham- 
mer; and  if  it  be  too  hot,  it  will  redsear,  that  is, 
break  or  crack  under  the  hammer.  Moxon. 

Re'dshank,  r^d'shank.  n.  s.  [red  and 
shank.] 

1,  This  seems  to  be  a  contemptuous  ap- 
pellation for  some  of  the  people  of 
Scotland. 

He  sent  over  his  brother  Edward  with  a  power 
of  Scots  and  redshanks  into  Ireland,  where  they  got 
footing  Spenser. 

2.  A  bird.  Ainsivorth. 
Re'dstart,  rdd'start,  or  Re'dtail,  n.  «. 

[fihosnicurus,  Lat.]  A  bird. 
Re'dstreak,  r^d'str^ke.  n.   s.    \red  and 
streak.] 

1.  An  apple. 

The  redstreak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  wilding,  and 
though  kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleasing  to  the  pa- 
late; there  are  several  sorts  oi  redstreak:  some  sorts 
of  them  have  red  veins  running  through  tlie  whole 
fruit,  which  is  esteemed  to  give  the  rjder  the  rich- 
est tincture.  Mortimer. 

2.  Cider  pressed  from  the  redstreak. 

Redstreak  he  quaffs  beneath  the  Cbianti  vine, 
Gives  Tuscan  yearly  for  thy  Scudmore's  wine. 

Smith. 
To  REDU'CE,rd-duse'.v.a.  [reef mco,  Lat 
reduire,  French.] 

1.  To  bring  back.     Obsolete. 

Abate  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  lord! 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  bring  to  the  former  state. 

It  were  but  just 
And  equal  to  reduce  me  to  my  dust, 
Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.  Miiton. 

3.  To  reform  from  any  disorder. 
That  temper  in  the  archbishop,  who  licensed 

their  most  pernicious  writings,  left  his  successor  a 
very  diflicult  work  to  do,  to  reform  and  reduce  a 
church  into  order,  that  had  been  so  long  neglected 
and  so  ill  filled.  Clarendon. 

4.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  diminution. 
A  diaphanous  body,  reduced  to  very  minute  parts, 

thereby  acquires  many  little  surfaces  ia  a  narrow 
compass.  Boylt. 
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His  ire  will  quite  consume  us,  and  reduce 
To  notbing  this  esseatial.  J\IiUon. 

The  ordinary  smallest  measure  is  looked  on  as 
an  unit  id  number,  when  the  mind  by  division  would 
reduce  them  into  less  fractions.  Locke. 

5.  To  degrade;  to  impair  in  dignity. 

There  is  nothing  so  bad,  but  a  man  may  lay  hold 
of  something  about  it,  that  will  afford  matter  of  ex- 
cuse; nor  nothing  so  excellent,  but  a  man  may  fasten 
upon  something  belonging  to  it,  whereby  to  reduce 
it.  Tillolson. 

6.  To  bring  into  any  state  of  misery  or 
meanness. 

The  most  prudent  part  was  his  moderation  and 
indulgence,  not  reducing  them  to  desperation. 

Arbuthnot. 

7.  To  subdue. 

Under  thee,  as  head  supreme. 
Thrones,  princedoms,  pow'rs,  dominions  I  reduce. 

Milton. 

8.  To  bring  into  any  state  more  within 
reach  or  power. 

To  have  this  project  reduced  to  practice,  there 
seems  to  want  nothing. 

9.  To  reclaim  to  order. 

There  left  desert  utmost  hell. 
Seduced  in  careful  watch  round  their  metropolis. 

Milton. 

10.  To  subject  to  a  rule;  to  bring  into  a 
class:  as,  the  insects  are  reduced  to 
tribes;  the  variations  of  language  are 
reduced  to  rules. 

Redu'cemrnt,  r6-duse'm^nt.  n.  s.  |^from 
reduce.'^  The  act  of  bringing  back,  sub- 
duing, reforming,  or  diminishing;  re- 
duction. 

The  navy  received  blessing  from  pope  Sixtus, 
and  was  assigned  as  an  apostolical  mission  for  the 
reducement  of  this  kingdom  to  the  obedience  of 
Rome.  Bacon. 

Redu'cer,  r6-du'sdr.B*ra.*.  [^from  reduce.^ 
One  that  reduces. 

They  could  not  learn  to  digest,  that  the  man, 
which  they  so  long  had  used  to  mask  their  own  ap- 
petites, should  now  be  the  reducer  of  them  into  or- 
der. Sidney. 

Redu'cible,  r6-du'sd-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
duce.~\  Possible  to  be  reduced. 

All  law  that  a  man  is  obliged  by,  is  reducible  to 
the  law  of  nature,  the  positive  law  of  Grod  in  his 
word,  and  the  law  of  man  enacted  by  the  civil  pow- 
er. South. 

Actions  that  promote  society  and  mutual  fellow- 
ship, seem  reducible  to  a  proneness  to  do  good  to 
others,  and  a  ready  sense  of  any  good  done  by 
others.  South. 

All  the  parts  of  painting  are  rediuible  into  the sj 
mentioned  by  our  author.  Dryden- 

If  minerals  are  not  convertible  into  another  spe- 
cies, though  of  the  same  genus,  much  less  can  they 
be  surmised  reducible  into  a  species  of  another  ge- 
nus. Harvey. 

Oar  damps  in  England  are  reducible  to  the  suffo- 
cating or  the  fulminating.  Woodward. 
Redu'cibleness,    r^-du's^-bl-n^s.    n.    s, 
[from  reducible. '^  Quality  of  being  re- 
ducible. 

Spirit  of  wine,  by  its  pungent  taste,  and  especial- 
ly by  its  reducibleness,  according  to  Helmont,  into 
alcaiii  and  water,  seems  to  be  as  well  of  a  saline  as 
a  sulpbui'cous  nature.  Boyle. 

Redu'ctio.v,   rd-di'ik'shiin.  n.  «.  \^reduc- 

(ion,  French;  from  reducttis,  Latin.] 
1.  The  act  of  reducing;  state  of  being  re- 
duced. 

Some  will  have  these  years  to  be  but  months; 
but  we  have  no  certain  evidence  that  they  used  to 
account  a  month  a  year;  aad  if  we  had,  yet  that 
reduction  will  not  serve.  HaU. 


Every  thing  risibly  tended  to  tbt  reduction  of  his 
sacred  majesty,  and  all  persons  in  their  several 
stations  began  to  make  way  and  prepare  for  it.  Fell. 
2.  In  arilhmetick,  reduction  brings  two  or 
more  numbers  of  different  denomina- 
tions into  one  denomination.  Cocfctr. 
Redu'ctive,  r6-dilk'tiv."7  adj.  [reductif, 
Fr.  reductus,  Lat.]  Having  the  power 
of  reducing.  It  is  used  as  a  substantive 
by  Hale. 

Thus  far  concerning  these  reductives  by  inunda- 
tions and  conflagrations.  (h~^n  of  Mankind. 

Redu'ctively,  re-duk'tiv-l^.  adv.  [from 
reductive.']  By  reduction;  by  conse- 
quence. 

If  they  be  our  superiors,  then  'tis  modesty  and 
reverence  to  all  such  in  general,  at  least  reduc- 
tively.  Hammond 

Other  niceties,  thoui;h  they  are  not  matter  of 
coascience,  singly  and  apart,  are  yet  so  reductively: 
that  is,  though  they  are  not  so  in  the  abstract,  they 
become  so  by  affinity  and  connection.    V Estrange- 

Redu'nd.\nce,  r^-din'danse.   ?  n.  s.    [re- 
Redu'ndaxcy,  rd-dtln'dan-s6.  )     dundan- 
tia,  Lat.  from  redundant.']  Superfluity; 
superabundance;  exuberance. 

The  cause  of  generation  seemeth  to  be  fulness; 
for  generation  is  from  redundancy:  this  fulness 
ariselh  from  the  nature  of  the  creature,  if  it  be  hot, 
and  moist,  and  sanguine;  or  from  plenty  of  food. 

Bacon. 
It  is  a  quality,  that  confines  a  man  wholly  within 
himself,  leaving  him  void  of  that  principle  which 
alone  should  dispose  him  to  communicate  and  im- 
part those  redundancies  of  good,  that  he  is  possessed 
of.  South. 

I  shall  show  our  poet's  redundance  of  wit,  justness 
of  comparisons,  and  elegance  of  descriptions. 

Garth. 

Labour  ferments  the  humours,  casts  them  into 

their  proper  channels,  and  throws  off  redundancies. 

Mdison. 
REDU'ND.\NT,  r^-diln'dant.  adj.    [re- 
dundans.,  Latin.] 

1.  Superabundant;  exuberant;  superflu- 
ous. 

His  head, 
With  burnish 'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
.\midst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

Notwithstanding  the  redundant  oil  in  fishes,  they 
do  not  increase  fat  so  much  as  flesh.       Arbuthnot. 

2.  Using  more  words  or  images  than  are 
useful. 

>Vhere  the  author  is  redundant,  mark  those  pa- 
ragraphs to  be  retrenched;  when  he  trifles,  aban- 
don those  passages.  Watts. 
REnu'NDANTLY,  r^-di\n'dant-l^.  adv. 
[from  redundant.]  Superfluously;  su- 
perabundantly. 
To   Redu'plic.vte,  re-dA'pl^-kate.  v.   a. 

[re  and  du/ilicate.]  To  double. 
Reduplica'tion,  r6-du-pl^-ki'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  redu/ilicate.j  The  act  of  doubling. 
This  is  evident,  when  the  mark  of  exclusion  is 
put;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  white  thing,  adding  the 
reduplication,  as  white;  which  excludes  all  other 
considerations.  Digby- 

Redu'plicative,  r^-diVpl^-ka-tiv.  adj. 
[redufilicati/,  Fr.  from  redu/ilicate.] 
D  >uble. 

Some  logicians  mention  reduplicative  proposi- 
tions; as  men,  considered  as  men,  are  rational 
creatures;  i.  e.  because  they  are  men.  Watts. 

Re'dwing,  r^d'wlng.  n,  i.  [turdus  ilia- 
CM«.J  A  bird.  Ainsivorth. 


To  Ree,  r^.  V.  a.  [I  know  not  the  etymo- 
loiry.]  To  riddle;  to  sift. 

After  malt  is  well  rubbed  and  winnowed,  you 
must  then  ree  it  over  iu  a  sieve.  Mortimer. 

To  Ree'cho,  r^-ek'ko.  v.  n.  [re  and  echo.] 
To  echo  back. 

Around  we  stand,  a  melancholy  train. 
And  a  loud  groan  reechoes  from  the  main.        Pope- 

/?ee'chy,  r^tsh'e.  flf/;.  [from  reec/i,  cor- 
ruptly formed  from  reek.]  Smoky; 
sooty;  tanned. 

Let  him,  for  a  pair  ofrecchy  kisses. 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out.    Shakspeare. 

The  kitchen  malkin  pins 
Her  richest  lockram  'bout  her  reechy  neck. 

Shakspeare. 
REED,  r66d.-*^   n.  s.   [jieob,  Sax.   ried, 
German;  arundo.  Lat.J 

1 .  A  hollow  knotted  stalk,  which  grows 
in  wet  grounds. 

A  reed  is  distinguished  from  the  grasses  by  its 
magnitude,  and  by  its  having  a  firm  stem:  the  spe- 
cies are,  the  lai*ge  manured  cane  or  reed,  the  sugar 
cane,  the  common  reed,  the  variegated  reed,  the 
Bambu  cane,  and  dark  red  reed.  Miller. 

This  Derceta,  the  mother  of  Semiramis,  was 
sometimes  a  recluse,  and  falling  in  love  with  a 
goodly  young  man,  she  was  by  him  with  child, 
which,  for  fear  of  extreme  punishment,  she  convey- 
ed away  and  caused  the  same  to  be  hiddiu  among 
the  high  reeds  which  grew  on  the  banks  of  the  lake. 

Raleigh. 

The  knotty  bulrush  next  in  order  stood, 
And  all  within  of  reeds  a  trembling  wood.    Dryden. 

2.  A  small  pipe,  made  anciently  of  a  reed. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy 
With  a  reed  voice.  Shakspeare. 

Arcadian  pipe,  the  pastoral  reed 
Of  Hermes.  Milton. 

3.  An  arrow,  as  made  of  a  reed  headed. 

When  the  Parthian  tum'd  his  steed. 
And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew; 

With  cruel  skill  the  backward  reed 
He  sent;  and  as  he  fled,  he  slew.  Prior. 

Ree'ded,  r^^d'ed.  adj.  [from  reed."]  Co- 
vered with  reeds. 

Where  houses  be  reeded, 
Now  pare  off  the  moss,  and  go  beat  in  the  reed. 

Tusser. 
Ree'dev,  r^dd'Sn.  adj.  [from  reecf.]  Con- 
sisting of  reeds. 

Honey  in  the  sickly  hive  infuse, 
Through  reeden  pipes.  Dryden. 

Reed-guass,  r^^d'grSs.  n.  s.  [from  reed 
and  grass;  sarganion,  Lat]  A  plant, 
bur-reed. 
To  Ree'dify,  r^-^d'^-fi.  v.  a.  [reedijier^ 
Fr.  re  and  edify.]  To  rebuild;  to  build 
again. 
The  ruin'd  walls  he  did  reedify.  Spenser. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
WTiich  I  have  sumptuously  reedijied.       Shakspeare. 
The  .^olians,  who  lepeopled,  reedijied  Ilium. 

Sandys. 
The  house  of  God  they  first  reedify.         Milton, 
Ree'dless,    ri^ed'l^s.    adj.    [from    reed.] 
Being  without  reeds. 

Youth  tonib'd  before  their  parents  were. 
Whom  foul  Cocytus'  reedless  banks  enclose.    May. 
Ree'dy,  re^d'e.  adj.  [from  reed.]  Abound- 
ing  with  reeds. 

The  sportive  flood  in  two  divides. 
And  forms  with  erring  streams  the  reedy  isles. 

Blackmort. 
Th'  adjoining  brook,  now  fretting  o'er  a  rock, 
Now  scarcely  moving  through  a  reedy  pool. 

Thotnstn, 
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REEK,  ri6k.2*s  ?2.«.  [pec,  Saxon;  reuke^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  Smoke;  steam;  vapour. 

'Tis  as  hateful  to  mc  as  the  reek  of  a  lime  kiln. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  [reke,  German,  any  thing  piled  up.]  A 
pile  of  corn  or  hay,  commonly  pro- 
nounced rick. 

Nor  barns  at  home,  nor  reelcs  are  reai''d  abroad. 

Dryden. 
Tiie  covered  reek,  much  in  use  westward,  must 
needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in  wet  harvests. 

Morlimer. 
To  Reek,  reek.  -v.  n.  [jiecan.   Sax.]  To 
smoke;  to  steam;  to  emit  vapour. 

To  the  battle  came  he,  where  he  did 
Run  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if, 
'Twere  a  perpetual  spoil.  Shakspeare- 

Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills. 
They  shall  be  fam'd;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet 

them. 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat;  which  with  his  beams  the  sun 
Soon  dry'd,  and  on  the  reeking  moisture  fed. 

Milton. 
Love  one  descended  from  a  race  of  tyrants, 
Whose  blood  yet  reeks  on  my  avenging  sword. 

Smith. 
Ree'ky,  r^6k'6.  adj.  [from  reek.']  Smoky; 
tanned;  black. 

Shut  me  in  a  charnel  house,' 
O'ercover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare. 
Reel,  r^^l.'^*^  n.  s.  [jieol,  Sax.]  A  turn- 
ing frame,  upon  winch  yarn  is  Vi'ound 
into  skains  from  the  spindle. 
To  Reel,  rcU.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
gather  yarn  off  the  spindle. 
It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.  Wilkins. 

To  Reel,  reel.  v.  w.  \_rollen,  Dutch;  rag- 
la,  Swedish.]  To  stagger;  to  incline  in 
walking,  first  to  or.e  side  and  then  to 
the  other.  Spenser  has  applied  it  to  the 
feet. 

Him  when  his  mistress  proud  perceiv'd  to  fall. 
While  yet  his  feeble  feet  for  faintness  reeVd, 
She  'gau  call,  help  Orgoglio!  Fairy  Q,ueen, 

What  news  in  this  our  tott'ring  state? 
— It  is  a  reeling  world. 
And  1  believe  will  never  stand  upright. 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland.  Shaksp. 

It  is  amiss  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tipling  with  a  slave, 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shaksp. 

They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger  like  a  drunken 
man.  Psalms. 

Grope  in  the  dark,  and  to  no  seat  confine 
Their  wand'ring  feet;  but  reel  as  drunk  with  wine. 

Sandys. 
He  with  heavy  fumes  opprcst, 
lieel'd  from  the  palace,  and  retir'd  to  rest.      Pope. 

Should  he  hide  his  face, 
Th'  extinguish'd  stars  would  loosening  reel 
Wide  from  their  spheres.  Thomson. 

Reele'ction,  rc-e-lek'shun.  n.  s.  [re  and 
eleclion.']    Repeated  election. 

Several  "acts  have  been  made,  and  rendered  in- 
effectual, by  leaving  the  power  of  reelection  open. 

Sioift. 

To  Reena'ct,  re-6n-act'.  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
act.'] To  enact  anew. 

The  construction  of  ships  was  forbidden  to  sena- 
tors, by  a  law  male  by  Claudius  the  tribune,  and 
reenacted  by  the  Julian  law  of  concessions. 

^rbuthnot. 

To  Reesfo'rce,  re-en-forse'.  v.  a.  [re  and 


enforce.]  To  strengthen  with  new  as- 
sistance or  support. 
The  French  have  reenjorc'd  their  scatter'd  men. 

Shakspeare. 
They  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  the  pier. 

Hayward. 

The  presence  of  a  friend  raises  fancy,  and  reen- 

forces  reason.  Collier. 

Reenfo'rcement,  r^-^n-forse'ment.  n.  s. 

[re  and  enforcement.] 

1 .  Fresh  assistance;  new  help. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  o'  th'  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny;  aidless  came  otf, 
And  with  a  sudden  reenforcement  struck 
Corioli  like  a  planet.  Shakspeare. 

They  require  a  special  reenforcement  of  sound  en- 
doctrinating  to  set  them  right.  Milton. 

What  reenforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope. 

Milton. 

2.  Iterated  enforcement. 

The  words  are  a  reiteration  or  reenforcement  of 
a  corollary.  Ward. 

To  Reenjo'y,  re-en-j6e'.  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
joy.]   To  enjoy  anew  or  a  second  time. 
The  calmness  of  temper  Achilles  reenjoyed,  is 
only  an  effect  of  the  revenge  which  ought  to  have 
preceded.  Pope. 

To  Ree'nter,  r6-dn'tur.  v.  a.  [re  and  en- 
terr\  To  enter  again;  to  enter  anew. 

With  opportune  excursion,  we  may  chance 
Reenter  heav'n.  Milton. 

The  fiery  sulphurous  vapours  seek  the  centre 
from  whence  they  proceed;  tiiat  is,  reenter  again. 

Mortimer. 
To  Reenthro'ne,  r^-dn-throne'.  v.  a.  To 
replace  in  a  throne. 

He  disposes  in  my  hands  the  scheme 
To  reenthrone  the  king.  Southern. 

Ree'ntrance,  r^-^n'transe.  n.  s.   [re  and 
entrance.]  The  act  of  entering  again. 

Their  repentance,  although  not  their  first  en- 
trance, is  notwithstanding  the  first  step  of  their  re- 
entrance  into  life.  Hooker. 
The  pores  of  the  brain,  through  the  which  the 
spirits  before  took  tlieir  course,  are  more  easily 
opened  to  the  spirits  which  demand  reentrance. 

Glanville. 

Ree'rmouse,  re^r'movise.  n.  s.  [hpepe- 

muf,  Sax.]  A  bat.      See  Rearmouse. 

To  REESTA'BLlSH,re-^-stab'lish.-y.  a. 

[re  and  establish.]  To  establish  anew. 

To  reestablish  the  right  of  lineal  succession  to 
paternal  government,  is  to  put  a  man  in  possession 
of  that  government  which  his  fathers  did  enjoy. 

Locke. 
Peace,  which  hath  for  many  years  been  banished 
the  christian  world,  will  be  speedily  reestablished. 

SmalriJge. 
Reesta'blisher,  r^-^-stab'lish-ilr.  n.  s. 
[from  reestablish.]  One  that  reesta- 
blishes. 
Reesta'blishment,  r^-e-stab'lish-m^nt. 
72.  s.  [from  reestablish.]  The  act  of  re- 
establishing; the  state  of  being  reesta- 
blished; restauration. 

The  Jews  made  such  a  powerful  effort  for  their 

reestablishment  under  Barchocab,  in  the  reign  of 

Adrian,  as  shook  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Jiddison. 

Reeve,  r^6v.  n.  s.  [jepepa,  Saxon.]  A 

steward.     Obsolete. 

The  reeve,  miller,  and  cook,  are  distinguished . 

Dryden. 
To  Reexa'mine,  rd-6gz-am'in.  v.  a.  [re 
and  ea:a7nine.]  To  exmine  anew. 
Spend  the  time  in  reexamining  more  duly  your 

C31US6'  HooIcsV 

To  REFE'CT,  r^-f^kt'.   v.  a.  [refectus, 


Latin.]     To  refresh;   to   restore  after 
hunger  or  fatigue.     Not  in  use. 

A  man  in  the  morning  is  lighter  in  the  scale,  be- 
cause in  sleep  some  pounds  have  perspired ;  and  is 
also  lighter  unto  himself,  because  he  is  refected. 

Broum. 
Refe'ction,  rd-fek'shfin.  n.  s.  [refection^ 
Fr.   rcfectio,   Lat.J    Refreshment  after 
hunger  or  fatigue. 

After  a  draught  of  wine,  a  man  may  seem  light- 
er in  himself  from  sudden  refection,  though  he  be 
heavier  in  the  balance,  from  a  ponderous  addition. 

Bro\on. 
Fasting  is  the  diet  of  angels,  the  food  and  refec- 
tion of  souls,  and  the  richest  aliment  of  grace. 

South 

For  sweet  refection  due. 

The  genial  viands  let  my  train  renew.  Pope. 

Refe'ctory,  r6-f^k'tilr-6,  or  r^f'^k-tdr-d. 

«»2  72.  s.  [refectoire,  Fr.   from  refectr\ 

Room  of  refreshment;  eating  room. 

He  cells  and  refectories  did  prepare, 
And  large  provisions  laid  of  winter  fare.     Dryden, 
To  Refe'l,  r^-fel'.  v.  a.  [refello^  Lat.]  To 
refute;  to  repress. 

Friends,  not  to  refel  ye, 
Or  any  way  quell  ye, 
Ye  aim  at  a  mystery 

Worthy  a  history.  Ben  Jonsor^. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
discovering  and  refelling  the  subtile  tricks  of  sophis- 
ters.  Watts. 

To  REFE'R,  r^-fi^r'.  v.  a.  [refero,  Latin; 
rejerer,  French.] 

1.  To  dismiss  for  information  or  judg- 
ment. 

Those  causes  the  divine  historian  refers  us  to,  and 
not  to  any  productions  out  of  nothing.  Burnet. 

2.  To  betake  to  for  decision. 

The  heir  of  his  kingdom  hath  referred  herself  un- 
to a  poor,  but  worthy  gentleman.  Shakspeare, 

3.  To  reduce  to,  as  to  the  ultimate  end. 

You  profess  and  practise  to  refer  all  things  to 
yourself.  Bacon. 

4.  To  reduce  as  to  a  class. 

The  salts,  predominant  in  quick  lime,  we  refer 
rather  to  lixivafe,  than  acid.  Boyle. 

To  Refe'r,  ri-fer'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  respect;  to  have  relation. 

Of  those  places,  that  refer  to  the  shutting  and 
opening  the  abyss,  I  take  notice  of  that  in  Job. 

Bwnet. 

2.  To  appeal. 
In  suits  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust. 

Bacon. 

Referee',  r^f-^r-^^'.  n.  s.  [from  rejer.^ 
One  to  whom  any  thing  is  referred. 
Referees  and  arbitrators  seldom  forget  themselves. 

L^  Estrange. 

Re'ference,  rdf'fSr-^nse.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
f^r.] 

1.  Relation;   respect;  view  toward;  allu- 
sion to. 

The  knowledge  of  that  which  man  is  in  reference 
unto  himself  and  other  things  in  relation  unto  man, 
I  may  term  the  mother  of  all  those  principles,  which 
are  decrees  in  that  law  of  nature;  whereby  human 
actions  are  framed.  Hooker. 

Jupiter  was  the  son  of  ^ther  and  Dies;  so  called, 
because  the  one  had  reference  to  his  celestial  con- 
ditions, the  other  discovered  his  natural  virtues. 

Raleigh. 

Christian  religion  commands  sobriety,  temper- 
ance, and  moderation,  in  reference  to  our  appetites 
and  passions.  TUlotson. 

2.  Dismission  to  another  tribimal. 

It  passed  in  England  without  the  least  refererue 

hither.  Stoift. 

Refere'ndary,    rSf-fSr-r^n'dilr-^.    w.    «. 
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l^re/erendusy  Lat.]    One  to  vrhose  deci- 
sion any  thing  is  referred. 

In  suits,  it  is  good  to  refer  to  some  friend  of  trust: 
but  let  him  cfause  well  bis  referendaries.        Bacon. 
To  Refehme'nt,  r6-Kr-m^nl'.  v.  a.  [re 
li.Tid/ermtnC.'^    To  ferment  anew. 

Th'  admitted  nitre  agitates  the  flood, 
Revives  its  fire,  and  refernunts  the  blood.  Blackmore. 
Refe'rrible,  r^-f^r'r^-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
fer.'] Capable  of  being  considered,  as 
in  relation  to  someting  else. 

Unto  God  all  parts  of  time  are  alike,  unto  whom 
none  ai-e  refeirible,  and  all  things  present,  unto  whom 
nothing  is  past  or  to  come,  but  who  is  the  same  yes- 
terday, lo-day,  and  to-morrow.  Brown. 
To  REFI'NE,  r^-fine'.  v.  a.  [raffiner, 
French.] 

1.  To  purify;  to  clear  from  dross  and  re- 
crement. 

1  will  refine  them  as  silver  is  refined,  and  will  try 
(hem  as  gold  is  tried.  Zechariah. 

Weigh  ev'ry  word,  and  ev'ry  thought  refine. 

^inonymous. 

The  red  Dutch  currant  yields  a  rich  juice,  to  be 
diluted  with  a  quantity  of  water  boiled  with  refined 
sugar.  J^or  timer. 

2.  To  make  elegant;  to  polish;  to  make 
accurate. 

Queen  Elizabeth's  time  wn«  n  golden  age  for  a 
world  of  refined  wits,  who  honoured  poesy  with  their 


pens. 


Peacham. 


Love  refines  the  thoughts,  and  hath  his  seat 
In  reason.  J\IiUon. 

The  same  traditional  sloth,  which  renders  the  bo- 
dies of  children,  born  from  wealthy  parents,  weak, 
may  perhaps  refine  their  spirits.  Stcift. 

To  Refi'ne,  r^-flne'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  improve  in  point  of  accuracy  or  de- 
licacy. 

Chaucer  refined  on  Boccace,  and  mended  his  sto- 
ries.    '  Dryden. 
Let  a  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines; 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  sense  refines!  Pope. 

2.  To  grow  pure. 

The  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains, 
Works  itself  clear,  and  as  it  runs  refines.   Addison. 

3.  To  affect  nicety. 

He  makes  another  paragraph  about  our  7'efining 

in  controversy,  and  coming  nearer  still  to  the  church 

of  Rome.  ^iUerbury. 

Refi'nedly,  r6-fine'ed-1^.36*  adv.  [from 

re/ine.~\  With  affected  elegance. 

Will  any  dog 
Refinedly  leave  his  bitches  and  his  bones 
To  turn  a  wheel ?  Dryden. 

Refi'nement,  re-fine'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
re^ne.] 

1 .  The  act  of  purifying,  by  clearing  any 
thing  from  dross  and  recrementitious 
matter. 

2.  The  state  of  being  pure. 

The  more  bodies  are  of  kin  to  spirit  in  subtil  ty 
and  refinement,  the  more  diflusive  are  they.  .\'orris. 

3.  Improvement  in  elegance  or  purity. 

From  the  civil  war  to  this  time,  I  doubt  whether 
the  coiTuptions  in  our  language  have  not  equalled 
its  refinements.  Sxcift. 

The  religion  of  the  gospel  is  only  the  refinement 
and  exaltation  of  our  best  faculties.  Law. 

4.  Artificial  practice. 
The  rules  religion  prescribes  are  more  successful 
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1.  Purifier;  one  who  clears  from  dross  or 
recrement. 

The  refiners  of  iron  obsene,  that  that  iron  stone 
is  hardest  to  melt,  which  is  fullest  of  metal;  and 
that  easiest,  which  hath  most  dross.  Bacon. 

!.  Improver  in  elegance. 

As  they  have  been  the  great  refiners  of  our  lan- 
guage, so  it  hath  been  my  chief  ambition  to  imitate 
them.  .    .       ^"^Z'- 

5.  In  venter  of  superfluous  subtilties. 

No  men  see  less  of  the  truth  of  things,  than  these 
great  refiners  upon  incidents,  who  are  so  wonder- 
fully subtle,  and  over  wise  in  their  conceptions. 

Spectator. 

Some  refiners  pretend  to  argue  for  the  usefulness 

of  parties  in  such  a  goverment  as  ours.  Swift. 

To  Refi't,  re-fit',  v.  a.  [re/ait,  French;  re 

and  Jit.']    To   repair;  to  restore   after 

damage. 

He  will  not  allow  that  there  are  any  such  signs 
of  art  in  the  make  of  the  present  globe,  or  that  there 
was  so  great  caie  taken  in  the  refitting  of  it  up  again 
at  the  deluge.  VToodicard. 

Permit  our  ships  a  shelter  on  your  shores. 
Refitted  from  your  woods  with  planks  and  oars. 

Dryden. 

To  REFLE'CT,  rd-fldkt'.  v.  a.  [_rejlechir, 

French;  rejlccto,  Lat.]  To  throw  back. 

We,  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected,  may  with  matter  sere  foment.       J\Iilton. 
Bodies  rlosp.  togethpr  reflprt.  their  nwn  colour. 

Dryden. 

To  Refle'ct,  r^-fldkt'.  v.  n. 

\.  To  throw  back  light. 

In  dead  men's  sculls,  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  bend  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  straight  line, 
and  never  reflects  in  an  angle,  nor  bends  in  a  circle, 
which  is  a  continual  reflection,  unless  either  by  some 
external  impulse,  or  by  an  intrinsick  principle  of 
gravity.  Bentley. 

3.  To  throw  back  the  thoughts  upon  the 
past  or  on  themselves. 

The  imagination  casts  thoughts  in  our  way,  and 
forces  the  understanding  to  reflect  upon  them.  Dxippa. 

In  every  action  reflect  upon  the  end;  and  in  your 
undertaking  it,  consider  why  you  do  it.         Taylor. 

Who  saitb,  who  could  such  ill  events  expect.' 
With  shame  on  his  own  counsels  doth  reflect. 

Denkam. 

When  men  are  grown  up,  and  reflect  on  their 
own  minds,  they  cannot  find  any  thing  more  ancient 
there,  than  those  opinions  which  were  taught  them 
before  their  memory  began  to  keep  a  register  of  their 
actions.  Locke. 

It  is  hard,  that  any  part  of  my  land  should  be  set- 
tled upon  one  who  has  used  me  so  ill ;  and  yet  I 
could  not  see  a  sprig  of  any  bough  of  this  whole  walk 
of  trees,  but  I  should  reflect  upon  her  and  her  seve- 
rity. Spectator. 

Let  the  king  dismiss  his  woes. 
Reflecting  on  her  fair  renown ; 

And  take  the  cypress  from  his  brows, 
To  put  his  wonted  laurels  on.  Prior. 

.  To  consider  attentively. 

Into  myself  my  reason's  eye  I  turn'd; 
And  as  I  much  reflected,  much  I  mourn'd.       Prior. 
.   To  throw  reproach  or  censure. 

Neither  do  I  reflect  in  the  least  upon  the  memory 
of  his  late  majesty,  whom  I  entirely  acquit  of  any 
imputation.  Swift. 

.  To  bring  reproach 
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of  irregular  cunning.  Rogers 

5.  Affeciatio;i  of  elegant  improvement. 
The  flirts  about  town  had  a  design  to  leave  us  in 
the  larch,  by  some  of  their  late  rrfinements.  Mdis. 

Refi'neb,  rd-fi'nur.  w.  s.  [from  rtfine.] 


tend,  Lat.]  Bending  back;  flying  back. 
The  ray  descendent,  and  the  ray  refUcteiU,  flying 
with  so  great  a  speed,  that  the  air  between  them 
cannot  take  a  formal  play  any  way,  before  the  beams 
of  the  light  be  on  both  sides  of  it;  it  follows,  that, 
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according  to  the  nature  of  humid  things,  it  must 
first  only  swell.  Digby. 

Refle'ction,  re-flek'shun.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
Jitct;  tlience  I  think  reflexion  less  pro- 
per: reflexion.,  French;  rrflexus,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  throwing  back. 
The  eye  sees  not  itself. 
But  byre/lecfion  from  other  things.         Shakspeare. 
If  the  sun's  light  consisted  but  of  one  sort  of  rays, 
there  would  be  but  one  colour,  and  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  produce  any  new  by  reflections  or  refrac- 
tions. Cheyne. 
.  The  act  of  bending  back. 

Inanimate  matter  moves  always  in  a  sti-aight  line, 
nor  ever  reflects  in  an  angle  or  circle,  which  is  a 
continual  reflection,  unless  by  some  external  im- 
pulse. Bentley 
.  That  which  is  reflected. 

She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the  reflection  should 
hurt  her.  Shaksp. 

As  the  sun  in  water  we  can  bear. 
Yet  not  the  sun,  but  his  reflection  there; 
So  let  us  view  her  here,  in  wh.it  she  was, 
And  take  her  image  in  this  watry  glass.       Dryden. 
4.  Thought   thrown  back   upon  the  past, 
or  the  absent,  on  itself. 

The  three  first  parts  1  dedicate  to  my  old  friends, 
to  take  ofi*  those  melancholy  reflections,  which  the 
sense  of  age,  infirmity,  and  death  may  give  them. 

Denlianu 
This  dreadful  image  so  possessed  her  mind, 
She  ceas'd  all  farther  hope;  and  now  began 
Tn  mnkp  reflertinn  on  the  unhappy  man.     Dryden. 
Job's  reflections  on  his  once  flourishing  estate, 
did  at  the  same  time  afllict  and  encourage  him. 

^^tterbury. 

What  wounding  reproaches  of  soul  must  he  feel, 

from^the  rtflections  on  his  own  ingratitude.  Rogers. 

TlTe  action  of  the  mind  upon  itself. 

Reflection  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of 

our  own  minds  within  us,  as  it  is  employed  about 

the  ideas  it  has  got.  Locke. 

.  Attentive  consideration. 

This  delight  grows  and  improves  under  thought 
and  reflection;  and  while  it  exercise?,  does  also  en- 
dear itself  to  the  mind;  at  the  same  time  employ- 
ing and  inflaming  the  meditations.  SoxUh. 
7.  Censure. 

He  dy'd;  and  oh!  may  no  reflection  shed 
Its  pois'nous  venom  on  the  royal  dead.  Prior. 

Refle'ctive,  r^-flek'tiv.   adj.   [from   re- 
flect.] 

1.  Throwing  back  images. 
When  the  weary  king  gave  place  to  night, 

His  beams  he  to  his  royal  brother  lent, 

And  so  shone  still  in  his  reflective  light.       Dryden. 

In  the  reflective  stream  the  sighing  bride. 
Viewing  her  charms  impaired,  abash'd  shall  hide 
Her  pensive  head.  Prior. 

2.  Considering  things  past;    considering 
the  operations  of  the  mind. 

Forc'd  by  reflective  reason  1  confess, 
That  human  science  is  uncertain  guess.  Prior. 

Refle'ctor,  re-fl^k'tijr.    n.  s.  [from   re- 
flect.] Considerer. 

There  is  scai-ce  any  thing  that  nature  has  made, 
or  that  men  do  sufier,  whence  the  devout  reflector 
cannot  take  an  occasion  of  an  aspiring  meditation. 

BoyU 
Refle'x,  re'fl^ks.  adj.  [j-eflexus,  Latin.] 
Directed  backward. 

The  motions  of  myniind  are  as  obvious  to  the  re- 
flex act  of  the  soul,  or  the  turning  of  the  intellec- 
tual eye  inward  upon  its  own  actions,  as  the  passions 
of  my  sense  are  obvious  to  my  sense;  I  see  the  ob- 
ject, and  I  perceive  tlmt  1  see  it.  Hale. 

The  order  and  beauty  of  the  inanimate  parts  of 
the  world,  the  discernible  ends  of  thim  to  evince 
by  a  reflex  argument,  that  it  is  the  workmanship, 
not  of  bliuc'  niechanism  or  blinder  chance,  but  of  an 
intelligeut  and  benign  agent  Bentley. 
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Refle'x,  rd'fl^ks.  n.  s.  \_re/lexusy  Latin.] 
ReHeclion. 

There  was  no  other  way  for  angels  to  sin,  but  by 
rejlex  of  ibeir  understandings  upon  tbemselves. 

Hooker. 

ril  say  yon  gray  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'Tis  but  ihe  pale  rejltx  of  Cynthia's  brow.  Shaksp. 
Reflkxihi'litv,   r6-t]^ks-6-bil'e-t6.  n.  s. 
[troiu  reJiexibU.^  The  quality  of  being 
rcflexible. 

Reflexibilitij  of  rays  is  their  disposition  to  be  re- 
flected or  turned  back  into  the  same  medium  from 
any  other  medium,  upon  whose  surface  they  fall; 
and  rays  are  more  or  less  reflexible,  which  are  turn- 
ed back  mure  or  less  easily.  J^eioton. 

Refle'xible,  r6-fl6ks'6-bl.  adj.  \rejiex- 
us,  Latin.]  Capable  to  be  thrown  back. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  has  demonstrated,  by  convinc- 
ing experiments,  that  the  light  of  the  sun  consists  of 
rays  differently  refrangible  and  reflexible;  and  that 
those  rays  are  differently  reflexible,  that  are  differ- 
ently refrangible.  Cheyne. 
Refle'xive,  rd-fldks'iv.  adj.  ^rejlexus, 
Latin.]  Having  respect  to  something 
past. 

That  assurance  reflexive  cannot  be  a  divine  faith, 

but  at  the  most  an  human,  yet  such  as  perhaps  1 

may  have  no  doubling  mixed  with.  Hammond. 

Refle'xively,  re-flfiks'iv-16.  adv.  [from 

rcjlexive.~\     In  a  backward  direction. 

Solomon  tells  us  life  and  death  are  in  the  power 
of  the  tongue,  and  that  not  only  directly  in  regard 
of  the  good  or  ill  we  may  do  to  others  but  reflex- 
ively  also  in  respect  of  what  may  rebound  to  our- 
selves. Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Refloa't,  rd-flote'.  n.  *.  [re  and  Jloat.'] 
Ebb;  reflux. 

The  main  float  and  refloat  of  the  sea,  is  by  con- 
sent of  the  universe,  as  part  of  the  diurnal  motion. 

Bacon. 
To  Reflou'rish,  r^-fiar'rlsh.  x».  a.  [re  and 
Jiourish.']  To  flourish  anew. 

Virtue  given  for  lost 
Revives,  r'flourishes,  then  vigorous  most, 
When  most  unactive  deem'd.  Milton. 

To  Reflo'w,  ri-flo'.  v.  n.  [re/luer,  Fr.  re 

and^ow.j  To  flow  back. 
Refi.u'ent,   r^f'flu-^nt.*^^  adj.  [rejiuens, 
Latin.]  Running  back;  flowing  back. 

The  liverreccives  the  refluent  blood  almost  from 
all  the  parts  of  the  abdomen.  Arhullinol. 

Tell,  by  what  paths, 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers,  and  the  land  repays.  Blackmore. 
Reflu'x,  rd'fliiks.  n.  s.  [rejlux,  French; 
rejluxus,  Latin.]     Backward  course  of 
water. 

Besides 
Mine  own  that  'bide  upon  me,  all  from  me 
Shall  with  a  fierce  reflux  on  me  redound.    Milton. 
The  variety  of  the  tlux  and  reflux  of  Euripus,  or 
whether  the  same  do  ebb  and  flow  seven  tihies  a 
day,  is  incontrovertible.  Brown- 

Refocilla'tion,  rd-fo-sil-l^'shijn.  n.s.  [re- 
focillo,  Lat.]  Restoration  of  strength  by 
refreshment. 
Tb  KEFO'RM,  r^-form'.  v.  a.  [reformo, 
I.,alin;  reformer.^  Fr-]  To  change  from 
worse  to  better. 

A  sect  in  England,  following  the  very  same  rule 
of  poUcy,  seeketh  to  rejorm  even  the  French  refor- 
mation, and  purge  out  from  thence  all  dregs  of  po- 
pery. Hooker. 

Seat  worthier  of  gods,  was  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

JilUton. 
May  no  such  storm 
Fall  on  our  times,  where  ruin  must  re/orm.  Denham. 


Now  low'ring  looks  presage  approaching  storms, 
And  now  prevailing  love  her  face  reforms.  Dryden. 

One  cannot  attempt  the  perfect  refmming  the 
languages  of  the  world,  without  rendering  himself 
ridiculous.  Locke. 

The  example  alone  of  a  vicious  prince  will  cor- 
rupt an  age;  but  that  of  a  good  one  will  not  reform 
it.  Swift. 

To  Refo'rm,  r6-f6rm'.  v.  n.  To  pass  by 
change  from  worse  to  better. 

Was'^his  doctrine  of  the  mass  struck  out  in  this 
conflict.'  or  did  it  give  him  occasion  ofreforming  in 
this  point.'  ^tterbury. 

REFO'RM,  r&-f6rm'.  n.  s.  [French.]  Re- 
formation. 

Reforma'tion,  r^f-for-mi'shiln.  n.  s.  [re- 
formation,  French;  from  rtform?^ 

1.  Change  from  worse  to  better:  com- 
monly used  of  human  manners. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scow'ring  faults; 
Nor  ever  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  as  in  this  king.      Shaksp. 

Satire  lashes  vice  into  reformation  Dryden. 

The  pagan  converts  mention  this  great  reforma- 
tion of  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sinners, 
with  that  sudden  and  surprising  change,  which  the 
christian  religion  made  in  the  lives  of  the  most  pro- 
fligate. Mdison. 

2.  [By  way  of  eminence.]  The  change  of 
religion  from  tlie  corruptions  of  popery 
to  its  primitive  state. 

The  burden  of  the  reformation  lay  on  Luther's 
shoulders.  ^tterbury. 

Refo'rmer,  r^-form'ir.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
form.l 

1.  One  who  makes  a  change  for  the  bet- 
ter; an  amender. 

Publick  reformers  had  need  first  practise  that  on 
their  own  hearts,  which  they  purpose  to  try  on  others. 

King  Charles. 

The  complaint  is  more  general  than  the.  endea- 
vours to  redress  it:  abroad  every  man  would  -^  a 
reformer,  how  very  few  at  home!  Sprat. 

It  was  honour  enough,  to  behold  the  English 
churches,  reformed ;  that  is,  delivered  from  the  re- 
formers. South. 

2.  One  of  those  who  changed  religion  from 
popish  corruptions  and  innovations. 

Our  first  reformers  were  famous  confessors  and 

martyrs  all  over  the  world.  Bacon. 

To  REFRA'CT,  r^-frSkt'.   v.  a.   [refrac- 

tus,    Latin.]     To    break    the  natural 

course  of  rays. 

If  its  angle  of  incidence  be  large,  and  the  re- 
fractive power  of  the  medium  not  very  strong  to 
throw  it  far  from  the  perpendicular,  it  will  be  re- 
fracted. Cheyne. 
Rays  of  light  are  urged  by  the  refracting  media. 

Cheyne. 
Refracted  from  yon  eastern  cloud, 
The  grand  etherial  bow  shoots  up.  Thomson. 

Refra'ction,  rd-frak'shun.  n.  s.  [refrac- 
tion, French.] 

Refraction,  in  general,  is  the  incurvation  or 
change  of  determination  in  the  body  moved,  which 
happens  to  it  whilst  it  enters  or  penetrates  any  me- 
dium: in  dioptricks,  it  is  the  variation  of  a  ray  of 
light  from  that  right  line,  which  it  would  have 
passed  on  in,  had  not  the  density  of  the  medium 
turned  it  aside.  Harria. 

Refraction,  out  of  the  rarer  medium  into  the 
denser,  is  made  towards  the  perpendicular-  •A'ewion. 

Refra'ctive,  r6-frak'tiv.  erf/,  [f^omre- 
/ract]  Having  the  power  of  t'.fi  action. 
Those  superficies  of  transparent  bodies  reflect  the 
greatest  quantity  of  light,  wl:ich  have  Die  greaiest 
refracting  power;  that  is,  v  uch  interceJemcdiinus 
that  differ  most  in  their  refractive  densities.  J^ewton. 


Re'fractoriness,  ri-frSk'tfir-^-nds.  n.  a. 
[from  refractory.']     Sullen  obstinacy. 

I  never  did  allow  any  man's  refractoriness  against 
the  privileges  and  orders  of  the  houses.  K.  Charles. 

Great  complaint  was  made  by  the  presbyteriaa 
gang,  of  my  refractoriness  to  obey  the  parliament's 
order.  Saunderson. 

RE'FRACTORY,  r*-frak'tiir-6.  adj.  [re- 
fractaire,  Fr.  refractarius,  Lat.  and  so 
should  be  written  refractory.  It  is  now 
accented  on  the  first  syllable,  but  by 
Shaks/ieare  on  the  second.]  Obstinate; 
perverse;  contumacious. 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-ordered  nation, 
To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 
Most  disobedient  and  refractory.  Shakspeare, 

A  rough  hewn  seaman  being  brought  before  a 
wise  justice  for  some  misdemeanor,  was  by  him  or- 
dered to  be  sent  away  to  prison,  and  was  refractory 
after  he  heard  his  doom,  insomuch  as  he  would  not 
stir  a  foot  from  the  place  where  he  stood ;  saying, 
it  was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go  to  a 
worse  place.  Bacon. 

Vulgar  compliance  with  any  illegal  and  extrava- 
gant ways,  like  violent  motions  in  nature,  sooa 
grows  weary  of  itself,  and  ends  in  a  refractory  sul- 
lenness.  King  Charles. 

Refractory  mortal!  if  thou  wilt  not  trust  thy 
friends,  take  what  follows;  know  assuredly,  before 
next  full  moon,  tfaat  thou  wilt  be  hung  up  in  chains. 

,9rbuthnot. 

These  atoms  of  theirs  may  have  it  in  them,  but 
they  are  refractory  and  sullen;  and  therefore,  like 
men  of  the  same  tempers,  must  be  banged  and 
buffeted  into  reason.  BeiUley. 

Re'fragable,  rdf'fr^-gS-bl.  adj.  [refraga- 
bilis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  confutation  and 
conviction. 
To  Refrai'n,  r^-frane'.  x'.  a.  [refrener^ 
Fr.  re  ^ndfranum,  Lat.]  To  hold  back; 
to  keep  from  action. 

Hold  not  thy  tongue,  0  God,  keep  not  still  si- 
lence; refrain  not  thyself.  Psalms. 
My  son,   walk  not  thou  in  the  way  with  them, 
refrain  thy  foot  from  their  path.                 Proverbs. 

Nor  from  the  holy  one  of  heav'n 
Refrained  his  tongue.  Milton. 

Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thwart  the  synod  of  the  gods  in  vain.        Pope. 

To  Refrai'n,  r^-frAne'.  v.  n.  To  forbear; 
to  abstain;  to  spare. 

In  what  place  or  upon  what  consideration  soever 
it  be,  they  do  it,  were  it  in  their  own  opinion  of  no 
force  being  done,  they  would  undoubtedly  refrain 
to  do  it.  Hooker. 

I  For  my  name's  sake  will  I  defer  mine  anger,  and 
refrain  for  thee,  that  I  cut  thee  not  off.  Isaiah. 

That  they  fed  not  on  flesh,  at  least  the  faithful 
party  before  the  flood,  may  become  more  probable, 
because  they  refrained  therefrom  some  time  after. 

Brown. 
Refrangibi'lity,  r^-fraii-ji-bil'i-t^.  n.  a. 
[from  r(fra7igible.~\ 

Refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light,  is  their  dispo- 
sition to  be  refracted  or  turned  out  of  their  way,  ia 
passing  out  of  one  transparent  body  or  medium  into 
another.  J^ewton. 

REFRA'NGIBLE,  ri-fran'j6.bl.  adj.  [re 
anAfrangn,  Lat.] 

As  some  rays  are  more  refrangible  than  others; 
that  IS,  are  more  turned  out  of  their  course,  in  pass- 
ing from  one  medium  to  another;  it  follows,  that 
after  such  refraction,  they  will  be  separated,  and 
their  distinct  colour  observed.  Locke. 

Refhena'tion,    r^f-fr^-na'shi'in.  n.   s    [re 
dwdf-ano,  Lat.":  The  actof  restrain'ng. 
To  REFRE  SH,  r^-fr^sh'.   v.  a.  [refrais- 
cher,  Fr.  refrigero,  Lat.] 
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1.  To  recreate;  to  relieve  after  pain,  fa- 
tigue, or  want. 

Service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil; 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.     Shaksp. 

Musick  was  ordained  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain.         Shakspeare. 

He  was  in  no  danger  to  be  overtaken;  so  that  he 
was  content  to  refresh  his  men.  Cl^trendon. 

His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
warrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing,  neither 
interrupted  with  the  lashes  of  a  guilty  mind,  nor  the 
aches  of  a  crazy  body.  South. 

If  you  would  have  trees  to  thrire,  take  care  that 
DO  plants  be  near  them,  which  may  deprive  them 
of  nourishment,  or  hinder  refreshings,  and  helps 
that  they  might  receive.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  improve  by  new  touches  any  thing 
impaired. 

The  rest  refresh  the  scaly  snakes,  that  fold 
The  shield  of  Pallas;  and  renew  their  gold.  Dryd. 

3.  To  refrigerate;  to  cool. 

A  dew  coming  after  heat  refresheth.  Eccltis. 

Refre'sher,  re-fresh'ur.^^  n.  s.  [from  re- 
fresh.~\     That  which  refreshes. 

The  kind  refresher  of  the  summer  heats.   Thorns. 
Refre'shme.vt,  re-fr^sh'm^nt.  n.s.  j^from 
refresh.^ 

1 .  Relief  after  pain,  want,  or  fatigue. 

2.  That  which  gives  relief;    as,  food,  rest. 

He  was  full  of  agony  and  horrour  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  a  dismal  death,  and  so  had  most  need  of 
the  refreshtnents  of  socie^,  and  the  friendly  assist- 
ances of  his  disciples.  South. 
Such  honest  refreshnunts  and  comforts  of  life, 
our  christian  liberty  has  made  it  lawful  for  us  to 
use.  Sprat. 
Refre't,  r6-fr^t'.  n.  s.    The  burden  of  a 
'  song.                                                    Diet. 
REFRi'GER.\2irr,   r^-frid'jdr-ant.    adj.    [re- 
yrigerant,  Fr.  from  refrigerate.']    Cool- 
ing; mitigating  heat. 

In  the  cure  of  gangrenes,  you  must  beware  of  dry 
heat,  and  resort  to  things  that  are  refrigerant,  with 
an  inward  warmth  and  virtue  of  cherishing.  Bacon. 
If  it  arise  from  any  external  cause,  apply  refrige- 
rants, without  any  preceding  evacuation.  Wiseman. 
To  REFRIGERATE,  re-frid'j^r-ite.si 
■V.  a.  [refrigero.,  re  and  frigus.,  Latin.] 
To  cool. 

The  great  breezes,  which  the  motion  of  the  air 
in  great  circles,  such  as  the  girdle  of  the  world 
produceth,  do  refrigerate;  and  therefore  in  those 
parts  noon  is  nothing  so  hot,  when  the  breezes  are 
great,  as  about  ten  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon. 

Bacon. 
Whether  they  be   refrigerated  inclinatorily,  or 
somewhat  equinoxically,  though  in  a  lesser  degree 
they  discover  some  verticity.  Brown. 

Refrigera'tion,  re-frid-j^r-i'shiin.  n.  s. 
^re frige  ratio,  LtdLi'in;  refrigeration,  Fr.] 
The  act  of  cooling;  the  state  of  being 
cooled. 

Divers  do  stut;  the  cause  may  be  the  refrigeration 

of  the  tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move.  Bacon. 

If  the  mere  refrigeration  of  the  air  would  fit  it 

for  breathing,  this  might  be  somewhat  helped  with 

bellows.  Wilkins. 

Refri'gerative,   r^-frid'j5r-a-tiv."2 

Refri'geratory.  r<i-frid'j^r-a-ttlir-d'.»i«  ^ 

adj.  Irffrigeratif,    French;     refrigera- 

torius,   Latin.]      Cooling;   having  the 

power  to  cool. 

Refri'gehatory,  r^-frld'j^r-a-tiir-i.  72.  s. 

1.  That  part  of  a  distilling  vessel  that  is 

placed  about   the    head  of  a  still,  and 

filled  with  water  to  cool  tiie  condensing 

vapours;  but  this  is  now  generally  done 
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by   a  worm  or   spiral    pipe,    turning 
through  a  tub  of  cold  water.      Quincy. 
2.  Any  thing  internally  cooling. 

A  delicate  wine  and  a  durable  refrigeratory. 

Mortimer. 
REFRIGE'RIUM,  r^-frid-j^'r^-ilm.  n. 
s.  [Latin.]      Cool   refreshment;  refri- 
geration. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  the  ancients  have 
talked  much  of  annual  refrigeriums,  respites,  or  in- 
tervals of  punishment  to  the  damned;  as  particularly 
on  the  festivals.  South. 

Reft,  r^ft.  fiart.  firet.  of  reave. 
1.  Deprived;  taken  away.    Obsolete. 
Thus  we  well  left,  he  better  reft. 
In  heaven  to  take  his  place. 

That  by  like  life  and  death,  at  last, 
We  may  obtain  like  grace.  Ascham. 

I,  in  a  desperate  bay  of  death, 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  tliy  rocky  bosom.  Shakspeare. 

Another  ship  had  seiz'd  on  us. 
And  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  dying  hero,  from  the  continent 
Ravish'd  whole  towns,  and  forts  from  Spaniards  re//, 
As  his  last  legacy  to  Britain  left.  Waller. 

2.  \^/iret.   of  7-eave.]     Took   away.     Ob- 
solete. 

So  'twixt  them  both,  they  not  a  lamkio  left, 
And  when  lambs  faii'd,   the  old  sheep's  lives  they 
reft.  Spenser. 

About  his  shoulders  broad  he  threw 
An  hairy  hide  of  some  wild  beast,  whom  he 

In  savage  forest  by  adventure  slew 
And  reft  the  spoil  his  ornament  to  be.         Spenser. 
RETUGE,   r^f'fudje.  n.  s.  [refuge,   Fr. 
refugium,  Lat.] 

1.  Shelter  from  any  danger  or   distress; 
protection. 

Rocks,  dens,  and  caves!  but  I  in  none  of  these 
Find  place  or  refuge.  Milton. 

The  young  vipers  supposed  to  break  through  the 
belly  of  the  dam,  will,  upon  any  fright,  for  protec- 
tion run  into  it:  for  then  the  old  one  receives  them 
in  at  her  mouth,  which  way,  the  fright  being  past, 
they  will  return  again;  which  is  a  peculiar  way  of 
refuge.  Brown. 

Those,  who  take  refxige  in  a  multitude,  have  an 
Arian  council  to  answer  for.  Jitterhury, 

2.  That  which  gives  shelter  or  protection. 

The  Lord  will  be  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed;  a 
re/ug-e  in  times  of  trouble.      "  Psalms. 

They  shall  be  your  refuge  from  the  avenger  of 
blood.  Joshua. 

Fair  majesty,  the  refuge  and  redress 
Of  those  whom  fate  pursues.  Dryden. 

3.  Expedient  in  distress. 

This  last  old  man, 
Whom  with  a  crack'd  heai't  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
Lov'd  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father: 
Their  latest  refuge  was  to  send  him.       Shakspeare. 

4.  Expedient  in  general. 

Light  must  be  supplied,  among  graceful  refuges, 
by  terracing  any  story  in  danger  of  darkness. 

Wotton. 
To  Re'fuge,  r^ffudje.   v.  a.    \refugier, 
French;  from  the  noun.]     To  shelter; 
to  protect. 

Silly  beggars, 
^Vho  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame, 
That  many  have,  and  others  must,  sit  there.  Shaksp, 

Dreads  the  vengeance  of  her  injur'd  lord; 
Ev'n  by  those  gods,  who  refug'd  her,  abhorr'd. 

Dryden. 

Refugee',  r6f-fu-j6^'.  n.  s.  \_refugie,  Fr.] 

One  who  flies  to  shelter  or  protection. 

Poor  refugees,  at  first  they  purchase  here ; 
And  soon  as  denizen'd,  they  domineer.       Dryden. 
This  is  become  more  necessary  in  some  of  their 
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govemmeuts,  since  so  many  refugees  settled  among 

them .  Jlddison. 

Refu'loence,    r^-fil'jense.    n.  s.  [from 

refulgent.']     Splendour;  brightness. 
REFULGENT,  r^-fiirjent.''?   adj.   [re- 
fulgens,  Lat.]     Bright;    shining;    glit- 
tering; splendid. 

He  neither  might  nor  wish'd  to  know 
A  more  refulgent  light.  Waller. 

So  conspicuous  and  refiUgent  a  truth  is  that  of 
God's  being  the  author  of  man's  felicity,  that  the 
dispute  is  not  so  much  concerning  the  thing  as  con- 
cerning the  manner  of  it.  Boyle. 

Agamemnon's  ti-ain. 
When  his  refulgeiU  arms  flash'd  through  the  shady 

plain, 
Fled  from  his  well-known  face.  Dryden. 

Refu'lgently,  r^-ful'jent-le.  adv.  [from 

refulgent.']     In  a  shining  manner. 
To    Refu'nd,    rd-filnd'.    v.   n.  [refundo^ 
Latin.] 

1.  To  pour  back. 
Were  the  humours  of  the  eye  tinctured  with  any 

colour,  they  would  refund  that  colour  upon  the  ob- 
ject, and  so  it  would  not  be  represented  as  in  itself 
it  is.  Ray. 

2.  To  repay  what  is  received;   to  restore. 

A  governor,  that  had  pillaged  the  people,  was, 
for  receiving  of  bribes,  sentenced  to  refund  what 
he  had  wrongfully  taken.  VEstrange. 

Such  wise  men  as  himself  account  all  that  is  past 
to  be  also  gone;  and  know,  that  there  can  be  no 
gain  in  refunding,  nor  any  profit  in  paying  debts. 

South. 

How  to  Icarius,  in  the  bridal  hour. 
Shall  I,  by  waste  undone,  refund  the  dow'r?    Pope. 

3.  Swift  has  somewhere  the  absurd  phrase, 
to  refund  himself,  for  to  reimburse. 

Refu'sal,  re-fu'zal.«8  n.  s.  [from  refuse.! 

1.  The  act  of  refusing;  denial  of  any  thing 
demanded  or  solicited. 

God  has  born  with  all  his  weak  and  obstinate  re- 
fusals of  grace,  and  has  given  him  time  day  after 
^^y*  Rogers. 

2.  The  preemption;    the  right  of  having 
any  thing  before  another;  option. 

When  employments  go  a  begging  for  want  of 
hands,  they  shall  be  sure  to  have  the  refusal.  Swift. 

To  REFU'SE,  rd-fize'.*9^  v.  a.  [refusery 
French.] 

1.  To  deny  what  is  solicited  or  required; 
not  to  comply  with. 

If  he  should  chuse  the  right  casket,  you  should 
refuse  to  perform  his  father's  will,  if  you  should 
refuse  to  accept  him.  Sfiaksp. 

Having  most  afiectionately  set  life  and  death 
before  them,  and  conjured  them  to  chuse  one,  and 
avoid  the  other,  he  still  leaves  unto  them,  as  to  free 
and  rational  agents,  a  liberty  to  refuse  all  his  calls, 
to  let  his  talents  lye  by  them  unprofitable. 

Hammond 

Wonder  not  then  what  God  for  you  saw  good 
If  I  refuse  not,  but  convert,  as  you, 
To  proper  substance.  Milton. 

Common  experience  has  justly  a  mighty  influ- 
ence on  the  minds  of  men,  to  make  them  give  or 
refuse  credit  to  any  thing  proposed.  Locke, 

2.  To  reject;  to  dismiss  without  a  grant. 

I  may  neither  chuse  whom  I  would,  nor  refuse 
whom  I  dislike.  Sliakspeare. 

To  Refu'se,  r^-fuze'.  v.  n.  Not  to  accept; 

not  to  comply. 

Women   are  made  as   tliey  themselves  would 

choose; 

Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.         Garth, 

Re'fuse,    r^'fuse.«?  *^9   adj.   [from    the 

verb.     The  noun  has  its  accent  on  the 

first  syllable,  the  verb  on  the  second.] 
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Unworthy  of  reception;   left   when  the 
rest  is  taken. 

Evei-y  thing  vile  and  refuse  they  destroyed.  Sam. 

He  never  had  vexatious  law-disputes  about  his 
dues,  but  had  his  tithes  fully  paid,  and  not  of  the 
most  refuse  parts,  but  generally  the  very  best.  Fell. 

Please  to  bestow  on  him  the  refuse  letters;  he 
hopes  by  printing  them  to  get  a  plentiful  provision. 

Spectator. 
Re'fuse,  r^'fuse.   n.  a.     That  which  re- 
mains   disregarded    when    the    rest   is 
taken. 

We  dare  not  disgrace  our  worldly  superiours  with 
offering  unto  them  such  refuse,  as  we  bring  unto 
God  himself.  Hooker. 

Many  kinds  have  much  refuse,  which  countervails 
that  which  they  have  excellent.  Bacon. 

I  know  not  whether  it  be  more  shame  or  wonder, 
to  see  that  men  can  so  put  off  ingenuity,  as  to  de- 
scend to  so  base  a  vice;  yet  we  daily  see  it  done, 
and  that  not  only  by  the  scum  and  refuse  of  the 
people.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Down  with  the  falling  stream  the  refuse  run. 
To  raise  with  joyful  news  his  drooping  son.     Dryd, 

This  humourist  keeps  more  than  he  wants,  and 

gives  a  vast  refuse  of  his  superfluities  to  purchase 

heaven.  Addison. 

Refu'ser,  r^-fu'zur.88  „,  5,  [from  refuse.'] 

He  who  refuses. 

Some  few  others  are  the  only  refusers  and  con- 
demners  of  this  catholick  practice.  Taylor. 

Refu'tal,  r6-fu'tal.^^  n.  s.  [from  refute.] 
Refutation.  Diet. 

Refuta'tion,  r^f-fu-ta'shAn.  n.  s.  \refu- 
tatioj  Latin;  refutation.^  French;  from 
refute.]  The  act  of  refuting;  the  act 
of  proving  false  or  erroneous. 

'Tis  such  miserable  absurd  stuff,  that  we  will  not 
honour  it  with  especial  refutation.  Bentley. 

To  REFU'TE,  re-fute'.  v.  a.  [refuto, 
Latin;  refuter.,  French.]  To  prove  false 
or  erroneous.  Applied  to  persons  or 
things. 

Self  destruction  sought,  refutes 
That  excellence  thought  in  thee.  Milton. 

He  knew  that  there  were  so  many  witnesses  in 
these  two  miracles,  that  it  was  impossible  to  refute 
such  multitudes.  Mdison. 

To  Regai'n,  r^-gane'.  v.  a.  [regagner, 
French;  re  and  ffain.]  To  recover;  to 
gain  anew. 

Hopeful  to  regain 
Thy  love,  from  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  ris'n.  Milt. 

We've  driven  back 
These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth, 
As  earth  recovers  from  an  ebbing  tide.         Dryden. 
As  soon  as  the  mind  regains  the  power  to  stop  or 
continue   any  of  these    motions   of   the   body  or 
thoughts,  we  then  consider  the  man  as  a  free  agent. 

Locke. 
Re'gal,  re'gal.  adj.  [regal,  Fr.  regaiis, 
^jLat.]      Royal;  kingly. 

Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true  anointed  lawful  heir.      Shaksp. 

Why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king, 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd.  Shakspeare. 

With  them  comes  a  third  of  regal  port, 
With  faded  splendour  wan,  who  by  his  gait 
And  fierce  demeanour,  seems  the  prince  of  hell. 

Milton. 
When  was  there  ever  a  better  prince  on  the 
throne  than  the  present  queen?  I  do  not  talk  of  her 
government,  her  love  of  the  people,  or  qualities 
that  are  purely  regal;  but  her  piety,  charity,  tem- 
perance, and  conjugal  love.  Swift. 
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Re'gal,  ri'gdl.  n.  s.  [regale^  French.]  A 
musical  instrument. 

The  sounds  that  produce  tones,  aie  ever  from 
such  bodies  as  are  in  their  parts  and  ports  equal; 
and  such  are  in  the  nightingale  pipes  of  reg<Us  or 
organs.  Bacon. 

REGA'LE,  re-gale',  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The 
prerogative  of  monarchy. 

To   REGA'LE,    r^-gale'.  v.  a.  [regaler, 
French;  regalare,  Italian.]  To  refresh; 
to  entertain;  to  gratify. 
I  with  warming  puff  regaVd  chill'd  fingers. 

Philips. 

Rega'le,  re-gale',  n.  s.  An  entertain- 
ment; a  treat. 

Rega'lement,  re-gale'ment.  n.  s.  [re- 
galement, Fr.]  Refreshment;  enter- 
tainment. 

The  muses  still  require 
Humid  regalement,  nor  will  aught  avail 
Imploring  Phoebus  with  unmoisten'd  lips.     PhUins. 

REGji'LIyl,  re-ga'le-a."3  „.  4.  [Latin.] 
Ensigns  of  royalty. 

REGA'Lixy,  re-gal'e-t^.  n.  s.  [regalis, 
Lat.]  Royalty;  sovereignty;  kingship. 

Behold  the  image  of  mortality, 
And  feeble  nature  cloth'd  with  fleshly  'tire. 
When  raging  passion  with  fierce  tyranny, 
Robs  reason  of  her  due  regality.  Spenser. 

He  neither  could,  nor  would,  yield  to  any  dimi- 
nution of  the  crown  of  France,  in  territory  or  rega- 
^»'!/.  Bacon. 

He  came  partly  in  by  the  sword,  and  had  high 
courage  in  all  points  of  regality.  Bacon. 

The  majesty  of  England  might  hang  like  Maho- 
met's tomb  by  a  magnetick  charm,  between  the 
privileges  of  the  two  houses,  in  airy  imagination  of 
regality.  King  Charles. 

To  REGA'RD,  r^-gard'.92  »6o  ^^  a.  [re- 
garder,  French.] 

1.  To  value;  to  attend  to  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

This  aspect  of  mine. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  denies 
To  know  their  God,  or  message  to  regard.  Milton. 

2.  To  observe;  to  remark. 

If  much  you  note  him, 
You  offend  him;  feed,  and  regard  him  not.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  mind  as  an  object  of  grief  or  terrour. 

The  king  marvelled  at  the  young  man's  courage, 
for  that  he  nothing  regarded  the  pains.     2  Maccab 

4.  To  observe  religiously. 

He  that  regardeth  the  day,  regardeth  it  unto  the 
Lord ;  and  he  that  regardeth  not  the  day,  to  the 
Lord  he  doth  not  regard  it.  Romans. 

5.  To  pay  attention  to. 

He  that  observeth  the  wind  shall  never  sow,  and 
he  that  regardeth  the  clouds  shall  never  reap.  Prov. 

6.  To  respect;  to  have  relation  to. 

7.  To  look  toward. 
It  is  a  peninsula  which  regardeth  the  mainland. 

Saudys. 

Rega'rd,  r^-g^rd'.  n.  s.  [regard,  French; 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Attention  as  to  a  matter  of  importance. 

The  nature  of  the  sentence  he  is  to  pronounce, 
the  rule  of  judgment  by  which  he  will  proceed,  re- 
quires that  a  particular  regard  be  had  to  our  obser- 
vation of  this  precept.  Atterbury. 

2.  Respect;  reverence. 

To  him  they  had  regard,  because  long  he  had  be- 
witched them.  ^(,(j 

With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right, 
They'll  lead  their  lives.  Milton. 

3.  Note;  eminence. 
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Mac  Ferlagh  was  a  man  of  meanest  regard 
amongst  them,  neither  having  wealth  nor  power. 

Spenser. 
.  Respect;  account. 

Change  ivas  thought  necessary,  in  regard  of  the 
great  hurt  which  the  church  did  receive  by  a  num- 
ber of  things  then  in  use.  Hooker. 
.  Relation;   reference. 

How  best  we  may 
Compose  our  present  evils,  with  regard 
Of  what  we  are  and  where.  Milton. 

Their  business  is  to  address  all  the  ranks  of  man- 
kind, and  persuade  them  to  pursue  and  persevere 
in  virtue,  with  regard  to  themselves;  in  justice  and 
goodness,  with  regard  to  their  neighbours;  and 
piety  towards  God.  Watts. 

6.  [regard,  French.]  Look;  aspect  direct- 
ed to  another. 

Soft  words  to  his  fierce  passion  she  assay 'd; 
But  her  with  stern  regard  he  thus  repell'd.  Milton. 

He,  surpriz'd  with  humble  joy,  survey'd 
One  sweet  regard  shot  by  the  royal  maid.     Dryden. 
Prospect;  object  of  sight.  Not  proper, 
nor  in  use. 

Throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 
Even  till  we  make  the  main  and  th'  aerial  blue 
An  indistinct  regard.  Shakspeare. 

Rega'rdaule,  r^-gird'a-bl.  adj.  [fromre- 
gard.] 

1.  Observable.  Not  used. 

I  cannot  discover  this  difference  of  the  badger's 
legs,  although  the  regardable  side  be  defined,  and 
the  brevity  by  most  imputed  unto  the  left.     Brown. 

2.  Worthy  of  notice.  Not  used. 

Tintogel,  more  famous  for  his  antiquity,  than  re- 
gardable for  his  present  estate,  abutteth  on  the  sea. 

Carew. 
Rega'kder,  r6-gard'Ar.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
gard.] One  that  regards. 
Rega'rdful,    re-gird'ful.    adj.   [regard 
and  full.]  Attentive;  taking  notice  of. 

Bryan  was  so  regardful  of  his  charge,  as  he  never 

disposed  any  matter,  but  first  he  acquainted  the 

general.  Hayward. 

Let  a  man  be  veiy  tender  and  regardful  of  every 

pious  motion  made  by  the  spirit  of  God  to  his  heart. 

South. 
Rega'rdfully,  r6-gird'fiil-6.  adv.  [from 
n  gardful.] 

1.  Attentively;  heedfully. 

2.  Respectfully. 

Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Voic'd  so  regardfally?  Shakspeare. 

Rega'rulesly,  li-gkrd'l^s-li.adv.  [from 

regardless.]   Without  heed. 
Rega'rdlesness,   r^-g4rd'l^s-n^s.    n.    s. 
[from  regardless.]  Heedlessness;  negli- 
gence; inattention. 
Rega'rdless,  r^-g4rd'l^s.  adj.  [from  re- 
gard.] Heedless;  negligent;  inattentive. 

He  likest  is  to  fall  into  mischance. 
That  is  regardless  of  his  governance.  Spenser. 

Regardless  of  the  bliss  wherein  he  sat, 
Second  to  thee,  offered  himself  to  die 
For  man's  offence.  Milton. 

We  must  learn  to  be  deaf  and  regardless  of  other 
things,  besides  the  present  subject  of  our  medita- 
_,*'°"-  Watts. 

Re  gency,  r^'j^n-s^.  n.  s.  [from  regent.^ 
I.   Authority;  government. 

As  Christ  took  manhood,  that  by  it  he  might  be 
capable  of  death,  whereunto  he  humbleth  himself; 
so  because  manhood  is  the  proper  subject  of  com- 
passion and  feeling  pity,  which  maketli  the  scepter 
of  Christ's  regency  even  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
a»"'able.  Hooker. 

Men  have  knowledge  and  strength  to  fit  them  for 
action:  women  affection,  for  their  better  compli- 
ance; and  herewith  beauty  to  compensate  their  sub- 
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jectioD,  by  giring  them  an  equiTalent  regeticy  over 
men.  Grew 

2.  Vicarious  government. 

This  great  minister,  finding  the  regency  shaken 
by  the  faction  of  so  many  great  ones  within,  and 
awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Spanish  greatness  without, 
dorst  begin  a  war.  Temple. 

3.  The  district  governed  by  a  vicegerent. 

Regions  they  pass'd,  the  mighty  regencies 
Of  seraphim.  Milton. 

4.  Those  collectively  to  whom  vicarious 
regality  is  intrusted:  as,  the  regency 
transacted  affairs  in  the  king's  absence. 

To  REGE'NERATE,  r^-j^n'^r-ate.  -v.  a. 
\^regenerOf  Lat.] 

1.  To  reproduce;  to  produce  anew. 

Albeit  the  son  of  this  earl  of  Desmond,  who  lost 
his  head,  were  restored  to  the  earldom;  yet  could 
not  the  king's  grace  regenerate  obedience  in  that 
degenerate  house,  but  it  grew  rather  more  wild. 

Davies. 

Through  all  the  soil  a  genial  ferment  spreads, 
Regeiurates  the  plants,  and  new  adorns  the  meads. 

Blackmoi-e. 

An  alkali,  poured  to  that  which  is  mixed  with  an 
acid,  raisetb  an  effervescence,  at  the  cessation  of 
which,  the  salts,  of  which  the  acid  is  composed, 
will  be  regenerated.  ^irbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  to  be  born  anew;  to  renew  by 
change  of  carnal  nature  to  a  christian 
life. 

No  sooner  was  a  convert  initiated,  but  by  an  easy 
figure  he  became  a  new  main,  and  both  acted  and 
looked  upon  himself  as  one  regenerated,  and  born  a 
second  time  into  another  state  of  existence.  ^iddU. 
Rege'nerate,  r6-jen'Sr-at.^^  adj.  [rege- 
neratus,  Latin. J 

1.  Reproduced. 

Thou!  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  with  a  twofold  rigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory.  SHakspeare. 

2.  Born  anew  by  grace  to  a  christian  life. 

For  from  the  mercy  seat  above, 
Preveuient  grace  descending,  had  remov'd 
The  stony  from  their  hearts,  and  made  new  flesh 
Regenerate  grow  instead.  Milton. 

If  you  fulfil  this  resolution,  though  you  fall  some- 
times by  infirmity ;  nay,  though  you  should  fall  into 
some  greater  act,  even  of  deliberate  sin,  which  you 
presently  retract  by  confession  and  amendment,  you 
are  nevertheless  in  a  regenerate  estate,  you  live  the 
life  of  a  christian  here,  and  shall  inherit  the  reward 
that  is  promised  to  such  in  a  glorious  immortality 
hereafter.  Wake. 

Rege'nerateness,  r6-j^n'^r-at-nds.  n.  s. 
[from  regenerate.^  The  state  of  being 
regenerate. 

Regenera'tion,  r^-j^n-er-a'shin.  n.  s. 
[regeneration,  Fr.")  New  birth;  birth  by 
grace  from  carnal  affections  to  a  chris- 
tian life. 

He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration,  and 
renewing  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  TUus. 

RE'GEN T,  r^'j^iit.  adj.  ^regent,  Vrench; 
regtns,  Latin.J 

1.  Governin<j';  ruling. 

The  operations  of  human  life  flow  not  from  the 
corporeal  moles,  but  from  some  other  active  regent 
principle  'hat  resides  in  the  body,  or  governs  it, 


which  we  call  the  soul 
2.  Exercisi-rr  vicarious  authority. 
He  together  calls  the  regetUpow'rs 
Under  him  regent. 
Re'gext,  re'jent.  n.  s. 
1.  Governour;  ruler. 

Now  for  once  beguii'd 
Uriel,  though  regent  of  the  sun,  and  held 
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I  Neither  of  these  are  any  impediment,  because 
the  regent  thereof  is  of  an  infinite  immensity.  Hale. 

But  let  a  heifer  with  gilt  horns  be  led 
To  Juno,  regent  of  the  marriage  bed.  Dryden. 

2.  One  invested  with  vicarious  royalty. 
Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king.    Shaksp. 
Re'gentship,  re'j^nt-ship.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
gent.^ 

1 .  Power  of  governing. 

2.  Deputed  authority. 

If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  deny'd  the  regentship.        Sliaksp. 
Regermina'tion,  r^-jer-me-na'shiin.  n.  s. 
\_re  and  germination.^  The  act  of  sprout- 
ing again. 
Re'gible,   red'je-bl.*°*  adj.  Governable. 

Diet. 
Re'gicide,  rSd'j6-side.^'»3  „,  g^  [regicida, 
Latin.] 

1.  Alurderer  of  his  king. 

I  through  the  ma2es  of  the  bloody  field, 
Hunted  your  sacred  life;  which  that  I  miss'd 
Was  the  propitious  error  of  my  fate, 
Not  of  my  soul;  my  soul's  a  regicide.  Dryden. 

2.  [regicidium,  Latin.]  Murderer  of  his 
king. 

Were  it  not  for  this  amulet,  how  were  it  possible 
for  any  to  think  they  may  venture  upon  perjury, 
sacrilege,  murder,  regicide,  without  impeachment 
to  their  saiutship?  Decay  of  Piety. 

Did  fate  or  we,  when  great  Atrides  dy'd, 
Urge  the  bold  traitor  to  the  regicide?  Pope. 

RE'GIME.N-,  r^d'j^-m^n.  v.  s.  [Latin.] 
That  care  in  diet  and  living,  that  is 
suitable  to  every  particular  course  of 
medicine,  or  state  of  body. 

Yet  should  some  neighbour  feel  a  pain, 
Just  in  the  parts  where  I  complain, 
How  many  a  message  would  he  send.' 
What  hearty  prayers,  that  I  should  mend? 
Enquire  what  regimen  I  kept. 
What  gave  me  ease,  and  how  I  slept?  Swift. 

RE'GLMEXT,  rdd'je-m^nt.  n.  s.  Iregi- 
ment,  old  French.] 

Established  government;  polity;  mode 
of  rule.  Not  in  use. 

We  all  make  complaint  of  the  iniquity  of  our 
times,  not  unjustly,  for  the  days  are  evil;  but  com- 
pare them  with  those  times  wherein  there  were  no 
civil  societies,  witli  those  times  wherein  there  was 
as  yet  no  manner  of  publick  regiment  established, 
and  we  have  surely  good  cause  to  think,  that  God 
hath  blessed  us  exceedingly.  Hooker. 

The  corruption  of  our  nature  being  presupposed, 
we  may  not  deny,  but  that  the  law  of  nature  doth 
now  require  of  necessity  some  kind  of  regiment. 

Hooker. 
They  utterly  damn  their  own  consistorian  regi- 
ment, for  the  same  can  neither  be  proved  by  any 
literal  texts  of  holy  scripture,  nor  yet  by  necessary 
inference  out  of  scripture.  White. 

2.  Rule;  authority.    Not  in  use. 

The  reginxent  of  the  soul  over  the  body,  is  the 
regiment  of  the  more  active  part  over  the  passive. 

Hale. 
,  \regimenty  Fr.]  A  body  of  soldiers  un- 
der one  colonel. 

Higher  to  the  plain  we'll  set  forth, 
In  best  appointment,  all  our  regiments.  Shakspeare. 

The  elder  did  whole  regiments  aflbrd. 
The  younger  brought  his  conduct  and  his  sword. 

Walkr. 
The  standing  regiments,  the  fort,  the  town, 
All  but  this  wicked  sister  are  our  own.        Waller. 

Now  thy  aid 
Eugene,  with  regimetits  unequal  prest, 
AwaiU.  Philips. 


The  sharpest-siglited  spirit  of  all  in  heav'n.  Jtfttton.  [Regime'nTAL,  r^d-j^-m^nl'al.  adj.  [from 
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regiment.^    Belonging  to  a  regiment; 
military. 

Re'gion,  rd'jun.  n.  s.  ^region,  Fr.  regio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Tract  of  land;  country;  tract  of  space. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist. 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance.  Shakspeare- 

Her  eyes  in  heav'n 
Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bright, 
That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  ii  were  not  ni^t. 

Shakspeare. 
The  upper  regiojis  of  the  air  perceive  the  collec- 
tion of  the  matter  of  tempests  before  the  air  below. 

BaC'n. 
They  rag'd  the  goddess,  and  with  fury  fraught. 
The  restless  regions  of  the  storms  she  sought.  Dryd. 

2.  Part  of  the  body. 
The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the  shaft. 

— Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 

The  region  of  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Place;  rank. 
The  gentleman  kept  company  with  the  wild  prince 

and  Poins:  he  is  of  too  bigh  a  region;  he  knows  too 
much.  Shaksjjeare. 

RF/GISTER,  red'jis-tCir.98  n.  s.  [regislre, 

French;  registrum,  Lat.] 
1.  An  account  of  any  thing  regularly  kept. 

Joy  may  you  have,  and  everlasting  fame. 
Of  late  most  hard  achievement  by  you  done. 
For  which  inrolled  is  your  glorious  name 
In  heav'niy  registers  above  the  sun.  Spenser. 

Sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  follies,  as 
you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn  another  into  the  re- 
gister of  your  own.  Shakspeare. 

This  island,  as  appeareth  by  faithful  registers  of 
those  times,  had  ships  of  great  content.  Bacon. 

Of  these  experiments,  our  friend,  pointing  at  the 
register  of  this  dialogue,  will  perhaps  give  you  a 
more  particular  account.  Boyle. 

For  a  conspiracy  against  the  emperor  Claudius, 
it  was  ordered  that  Scribonianus's  name  and  con- 
sulate should  be  effaced  out  of  all  publick  registers 
and  inscriptions.  .iddison. 

2.  [j-egistrarius,  law  Latin.]  The  officer 
whose  business  is  to  write  and  keep  the 
register. 

To  Re'gister,  r^d'jis-tijr.  t',  a.  [regis- 
trer,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  record;  to  preserve  from  oblivion 
by  authentick  accounts. 

The  Roman  emperors  registered  their  most  re- 
markable buildings,  as  well  as  actions.      „iddiion. 

2.  To  enrol;  to  set  down  in  a  list. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  registered; 
Part  good;  part  bad:  of  bad  the  longer  scrowl.  Milt. 
Re'gistry,   rSd'jis-tre.    n.   s.    [from   re- 
gister.'^ 

1.  The  act  of  inserting  in  the  register. 

A  little  fee  was  to  be  paid  for  the  registry. 

Graunt- 

2.  The  place  where  the  register  is  kept. 

3.  A  series  of  facts  recorded. 

I  wonder  why  a  registry  has  not  been  kept  in  the 
college  of  physicians  of  things  invented.       Temple. 
RE'GLEME.YJ\  reg'gl-m^nt.  n.s.  [Fr.] 
Regulation.  Not  used. 

To  speak  of  the  reformation  and  reglemcnt  of 
usury,  by  the  balance  of  commodities  and  discom« 
modities  thereof,  two  things  are  to  be  reconciled. 

Bacon. 
Re'glet,  rdg'let.  n.  s.  [reglefte,  from 
regie,  French.]  Ledge  of  wood  exactly 
planed,  by  which  printers  separate  their 
lines  in  pages  .•  idely  printed. 
Rf.'gxant,  r^g'-uint.  adj.  [French.] 
1.  Reigning;  having  regal  authority. 
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Princes  are  shy  of  their  successors,  and  thei'e  may 
be  reasonably  supposed  in  queens  regnant  a  little 

Eroportion  of  tenderness  that  way,  more  than  in 
ings.  Wotlon. 

2.  Predominant;  prevalent;  having  povyer. 
The  law  was  regnant,  and  confin'd  his  thought, 
Hell  was  not  conquer'd,  when  the  poet  wrote. 

Waller. 
His  guilt  is  clear,  his  proofs  are  pregnant, 
A  traytor  to  the  vices  regnant.  Swift 

To  Rego'rge,  re-gorje.  v.  a.  [re  and 
fforge.j 

1.  To  vomit  up;  to  throw  back. 

It  was  scoffingly  said,  he  had  eaten  the  king's 
goose,  and  did  then  regorge  the  feathers.  Hayward. 

2.  To  swallow  eagerly. 

Drunk  with  wine, 
And  fat  regorg'^d  of  bulls  and  goats.  Milton. 

3.  \regorgei-.)  French.]  To  swallow  back. 

As  tides  at  highest  mark  regorge  the  flood, 
So  fate,  that  could  no  more  improve  their  joy, 
Took  a  malicious  pleasure  to  destroy.         Dryden. 

To  Regua'ft,  re-grait'.  v.  a.  [regrcffer^ 
Fr.  re  and  grq/;. J  To  graft  again. 

Oft  regrujling  the  same  cions,  may  make  fruit 
greater.  Bacon. 

To  Re'grant,  r6-grant'.  -v.  a.  \re  and 
grant.~^  To  grant  back. 

He,  by  letters  patents,  incorporated  them  by  the 
name  of  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Trinity-church  in 
Norwich,  and  rep-anted  their  lands  to  them.  Jlyliffe. 

To  HEGRA'TE,  re-grate',  v.  a. 

1.  To  offend;  to  shock. 

The  cloathing  of  the  tortoise  and  viper  rather 
regratetii,  than  pleaseth  the  eye.  Derham. 

2.  ^regratterf  French.]  To  engross;  to 
forestal. 

Neither  should  they  buy  aay  corn,  unless  it  were 
to  make  malt  thereof;  for  by  such  engrossing  and 
regi-ating,  the  dearth,  that  commonly  reigneth  in 
England,  hath  been  caused.  Spenser. 

Regra'ter,  r^-grate'6r.s^  n.  s.  \j-eqrat- 
tier,  Fr.  from  regraCe.']  Forestaller;  en- 
grosser. 
To  Regree't,  re-grd6t'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
greet.^  To  resalute;  to  greet  a  second 
time. 

Hereford,  on  pain  of  death, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  lead  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment.  Shaksp. 

Regree't,  re-greet',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Return  or  exchange  of  salutation.  Not 
in  use. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  newly  join'd  in  love, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet? 
Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith?  Shaksp. 

Regre'ss,  re'gr^s.  n.  s.  \^regres,  French) 
regressus,  Lat.]  Passage  back;  power 
of  passing  back. 

'Tis  their  natural  place  which  they  always  tend 
to;  and  from  which  there  is  no  progress  nor  regress. 

Burnet. 
To  Regre'ss,  re-gr^s'.   v.  n.  [regressus, 
Latin.]  To  go  back;  to  return;  to  pass 
back  to  the  former  state  or  place. 

All  being  forced  into  fluent  consistencies,  natu- 
rally regress  unto  their  former  solidities.      Brown. 

Reghe'ssion,  re-gresh'iin.  n.  s.  [regres- 
sus, Lat.]  The  act  of  returning  or  go- 
ing back. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  un- 
wish  their  own  being,  which  must  needs  be  annihi- 
lated in  the  subtraction  of  that  essence,  which  sub- 
stantially supporteth  them,  and  restrains  from  re- 
gi-cssion  into  nothing.  Brown. 
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Regre't,  r^-gr6t'.  n.  s.  [regret,  French; 
regretto,  Italian.] 

1.  Vexation  at  something  past;  bitterness 
of  reflection. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  great- 
er regret.  ^^"g'  Charles. 

A  passionate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  at 
its  memory,  enters  us  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  a 
dress,  yet  the  remoise  and  inward  regrets  of  the 
soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  infinitely  overba- 
lance those  faint  gratifications  it  affords  the  senses. 

South. 

2.  Grief;  sorrow. 

Never  any  prince  expressed  a  more  lively  regret 
for  the  loss  of  a  servant,  than  his  majesty  did  for 
tfiis  great  man;  in  all  offices  of  grace  towards  his 
servants,  and  in  a  wonderful  solicitous  care  for  the 
payment  of  his  debts.  Clarendon. 

That  freedom  which  all  sorrows  claim, 
She  does  for  thy  content  resign: 

Her  piety  itself  would  blame, 
If  her  regrets  should  waken  thine.  Prior. 

3.  Dislike;  aversion.   Not  proper. 

Is  it  a  virtue  to  have  some  ineffective  regrets  to 

damnation,  and  such  a  virtue  too,  as  shall  balance 

all  our  vices?  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Regre't,  r^-gr^t'.  v.  a.  [regretter,  Fr. 

from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  repent;  to  grieve  at. 

I  shall  not  regret  the  trouble  my  experiments  cost 
me,  if  they  be  found  seiTiceable  to  the  purposes  of 
respiration.  Boyle. 

Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life,  and  here 
Saw  nothing  io regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  nature's  temp'rate  feast  rose  satisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heav'n  that  he  had  liv'd,  and  that  hedy'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  be  uneasy  at.  Not  proper. 

Those,  the  impiety  of  whose  lives  makes  them  re- 
gret a  deity,  and  secretly  wish  there  were  none, 
will  greedily  listen  to  atheistical  notions.  Glanville. 
Regue'rdon,  r^-g^r'diin.   n.  s.  [re  and 
guerdon.^  Reward;  recompense. 

Stoop,  and  set  your  knee  against  my  foot, 
And  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
I  gird  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York.  Shaksp. 

To  Regue'rdon,  re-g^r'dian.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  reward.  The  verb  and 
noun  are  both  obsolete. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service  and  your  toil  in  war; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  your  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdmi'd  with  so  much  as  thanks.  Shaks. 

RE'GULAR,  reg'u-lar.i79  adj.  [regulier, 
Fr.  regularis,  Lat.] 

1.  Agreeable  to  rule;  consistent  with  the 
mode  prescribed. 

The  common  cant  of  criticks  is,  that  though  the 
lines  are  good,  it  is  not  a  regular  piece.  Guardian. 

The  way.  jf  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  andperplex'd  with  errors, 
Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitless  search; 
Nor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends.      .Addison. 

So  when  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome, 
No  monstrous  height  or  breadth  or  lengtl\  appear; 
The  whole  at  once  is  bold  and  regular.  Pope. 

2.  Governed  by  strict  regulations. 

So  just  thy  skill,  so  regular  my  rage.  Pope. 

3.  In  geoinetiy. 

A  regular  body  is  a  solid,  whose  surface  is  com- 
posed oC  regular  and  equal  figures,  and  whose  solid 
angles  are  all  equal,  and  of  which  there  are  five 
sorts,  viz.  1.  A  pyramid  comprehended  under  four 
equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  2.  A  cube,  whose 
surface  is  composed  of  six  equal  squares.  3.  That 
which  is  bounded  by  eight  equal  and  equilateral  tri- 
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angles:  4.  That  which  is  contained  under  twelve 
equal  and  equilateral  pentagons.  5.  A  body  consist- 
ing of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  tiiangles:  and 
mathematicians  demonstrate,  that  there  can  be  no 
more  regular  bodies  than  these  five.  Muschenbr. 
There  is  no  universal  reason,  not  confined  to  hu- 
man fancy,  that  a  figure,  called  regular,  which  hath 
equal  sides  and  angles,  is  more  beautiful  than  any 
irregular  one.  Bentley. 

4.  Instituted  or  initiated  according  to  es- 
tablished forms  or  discipline:  as,  a  re- 
gular doctor;  regular  troops. 

5.  Methodical;  orderly. 

More  people  are  kept  from  a  true  sense  and  taste 
of  religion,  by  a  regular  kind  of  sensuality  and  in- 
dulgence, than  by  gross  drunkenness.  Law. 

Re'gular,  r^g'u-lar.  n.  s.  [regulier,  Fr.] 
In  the  Romish  church,  all  persons  are  said  to  be 
regulars,  that  do  profess  and  follow  a  certain  rule 
of  life,  in  Latin  stiled  rcgula;  and  do  likewise  ob- 
serve the  three  approved  vows  of  poverty,  chastity, 
and  obedience.  dyliffe. 

Regula'rity,  r^g-u-Mr'6-t^.  n.  s.  [regu- 
larite,  Fr.  from  regular.~\ 

1.  Agreeableness  to  rule. 

2.  Method;  certain  order. 

Regularity  is  certain,  where  it  is  not  so  apparent, 
as  in  all  fluids;  for  regularity  is  a  similitude  cou- 
tinued.  Grew. 

He  was  a  mighty  lover  of  regularity  and  order; 
and  managed  all  his  affairs  with  the  utmost  exact- 
ness, ^tterbury. 
Re'gularly,  r^g'u-lar-1^.  adv.  [from  re- 
gular.'] In  a  manner  concordant  to  rule; 
exactly. 

If  those  painters,  who  have  left  us  such  fair  plat- 
forms, had  rigorously  observed  it  in  their  figures, 
they  had  indeed  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  withal  very  unpleasing.  Dryden. 

With  one  judicious  stroke, 
On  the  plain  ground  Apelles  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prior. 

Strains  that  neither  ebb  nor  flow, 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low.  Pope. 

To  RE'GULATE,  r^g'u-l^te.  v.  a.  [re- 
gu/a,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  adjust  by  rule  or  method. 

Nature,  in  the  production  of  things,  always  de- 
signs them  to  partake  of  certain  regulated,  estab- 
lished essences,  which  are  to  be  the  models  of  all 
things  to  be  produced:  this,  in  tliat  crude  sense, 
would  need  some  better  explication.  Lockt. 

2.  To  direct. 

Regulate  the  patient  in  his  manner  of  living. 

Wiseman. 
Ev'n  goddesses  are  women;  and  no  wife 
Has  pow'r  to  regtilate  her  husband's  life .    Dryden, 

Regula'tion,  r^g-u-li'slnin.  n.  s.  [from 
regulate.] 

1.  The  act  of  regulating. 

Being  but  stupid  matter,  they  cannot  continue 
any  regular  and  constant  motion,  without  the  guid- 
ance and  regulation  of  some  intelligent  being.  Ray. 

2.  Method;  the  effect  of  being  regulated. 
Regula'tor,  r^g'u-la-tiar.62i  n.  s.   [from 

regulate.] 

1.  One  that  regulates. 

The  regularity  of  corporeal  principles  sheweth 
them  to  come  at  first  from  a  divine  regtiia<or.  Grew. 

2.  That  part  of  a  machine  which  makes 
the  motion  equable. 

RE'GULUS,  r^g'gih-lCis.  n.  s.  [Latin;  re- 
gult,  Fr.] 

Regulus  is  the  finer  and  most  weighty  part  of 
metals,  which  settles  at  the  bottom  upon  melting. 

Qfiincy. 
To    REGU'RGITATE,    r^-gilr'j^-tite. 
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1'.  a.   [rff  and  purges,  Lat.   regorger, 
rr.j     To  throw  back;  to  pour  back. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  city  remove  themsehes 
into  the  country  so  long,  until,  for  want  of  receipt 
and  encouragement,  it  regxirgUates  and  sends  them 
back.  GrainU. 

Arguments  of  divine  wisdom,  in  the  frame  of 
animate  bodies,  are  the  artificial  position  of  many 
valves,  all  so  situate,  as  to  give  a  free  passage  to 
the  blood  in  their  due  channels,  but  not  permit  them 
to  regur^tate  and  disturb  the  great  circulation. 

Bentley. 
To    Regu'rgitate,   re-gdr'ji-tite.  v.  ?i. 
To  be  poured  back. 

Nature  was  wont  to  evacuate  its  vicious  blood 
out  of  these  veins,  which  passage  being  stopt,  it  re- 
gurgitates upwards  to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 
Regurgita'tion,  r6-g\ar-j6-ta'sh\in.  n.  s. 
[from  regurgitate.']  Resorption;  the  act 
of  swallowing  back. 
Regurgitation  of  matter  is  the  constant  symptom. 

Sharp. 
To  Rehea'r,  r^-h^re'.  v.  a.  [re  and  hear.] 
To  hear  again. 

My  design  is  to  give  all  persons  a  reheariiig,  who 
have  suffered  under  any  unjust  sentence.    Addison. 
Rehea'rsal,  re-h^r'sal.**2  „_  g.  [from  re- 
hearse.] 

1,  Repetition;  recital. 

Twice  we  appoint,  that  the  words  which  the  mi- 
nister pronounceth,  the  whole  congregation  shall 
repeat  after  him ;  as  first  in  the  publick  confession 
of  sins,  and  again  in  re/iearsai  of  our  Lord's  prayer 
after  the  blessed  sacrament.  Hooker. 

What  dream 'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I'll  re- 
quite it 
.  With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream . 

Shakspeare. 
What  respected  their  actions  as  a  rule  or  admo- 
nition,  applied  to  yours,  is  only  a  rehearsal,  whose 
zeal  in  asserting  the  ministerial  cause  is  so  generally 
known.  South. 

2 .  The  recital  of  any  thing  previous  to  pub- 
lick  exhibition. 

The  chief  of  Rome, 
With  gaping  mouths  to  these  rehearsals  come.  Dryd. 
To  Rehea'rse,  r^-h^rse'.  v.  a.  [from  re- 
hear.  Skinner.] 

1.  To  repeat;  to  recite. 

Rehearse  not  unto  another  that  which  is  told. 

Ecdesiaslicus. 

Of  modest  poets  be  thou  just, 
To  silent  shades  repeat  thy  verse. 

Till  fame  and  echo  almost  burst, 
Yet  hardly  dare  one  line  rehearse.  Smjl. 

2.  To  relate;  to  tell. 

Great  master  of  the  muse!  inspir'd 
The  pedigree  of  nature  to  rehearse. 
And  sound  the  maker's  work  in  equal  verse.  Dryd. 

3.  To  recite  previously  to  publick  exhi- 
bition. 

All  Rome  is  pleased,  when  Statius  will  rehearse, 
And  longing  crowds  expect  the  promised  verse. 

Dryden. 
To  Reje'ct,  r^-jdkt'.  v.  a.  \_rejici0y  rejec- 
tus,  Lat.J 

1,  To  dismiss  without   compliance  with 
proposal  or  acceptance  of  offer. 

Bai-barossa  was  rejected  into  Syria,  although  he 
perceived  that  it  tended  to  his  disgrace.      Knolles. 

Have  I  rejected  those  that  ine  ador'd 
To  be  of  him,  whom  I  adore,  abhorr'd.'        Brown. 

2.  To  cast  off;  to  make  an  abject. 

Thou  hast  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  hath  rejected  thee  from  being  king,    1  Sam. 

Give  me  wisdom,  and  reject  me  not  from  amoM" 
thy  children.  Wisdom 

He  is  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  soi-- 
rows.  Isaiah. 


3.  To  refuse;  not  to  accept. 

Because  thou  hast  rejected  knowledge,  I  will  re- 
ject thee,  that  thou  shall  be  no  priest.  Hosea. 

Whether  it  be  a  divine  revelation  or  no,  reason 
must  judge,  which  can  never  permit  the  mind  to 
reject  a  greater  evidence,  to  embrace  what  is  less 
evident.  Locke. 

How  would  such  thoughts  make  him  avoid  every 
thing  that  was  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God,  lest 
when  he  prayed  for  his  children,  God  should  reject 
his  prayei-s.  Laic. 

4.  To  throw  aside,  as  useless  or  evil. 

In  the  philosophy  of  human  nature,  as  well  as 
in  physicks  and  mathematicks,  let  principles  be 
examined  according  to  the  standard  of  common 
sense,  and  be  admitted  or  rejected  according  as 
they  are  found  to  agree  or  disagree  with  it.  Beattie. 
Reje'ction,  r^-j^k'sh6n.  n.  s.  [i-ejectio., 
Lat.]  The  act  of  casting  off  or  throw- 
ing aside. 

The  rejection  I  use  of  experiments,  is  infinite; 
but  if  an  experiment  be  probable  and  of  gieat  use, 
I  receive  it.  Bacon. 

Medicines  urinative  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon. 

Rei'gle,  re'gl.  n.  s.  \_regley  Fr.j  A  hol- 
low cut  to  guide  any  thing. 

A  flood  gate  is  drawn  up  and  let  down  through 
the  reigles  in  the  side  posts.  Caretc. 

To  Reign,  rane.^*^!'.  n.^regno,  Lat.  reg- 
ner,  French.] 

1.  To  enjoy  or  exercise  sovereign  autho- 
rity. 

This,  done  by  them,  gave  them  such  an  authori- 
ty, that  though  he  reigned,  they  in  effect  ruled,  most 
men  honouring  them,  because  they  only  deserved 
honom-.  Sidney. 

Tell  me  shall  Banquo's  issue  ever 
i?eto7i  in  this  kingdom?  Shakspeare. 

A  king  shall  reign  in  righteousness,  and  princes 
rule  in  jodgment.  Isaiah. 

Did  he  not  first  sev'n  years,  a  life-time  reig^? 

Cowley. 
This  right  arm  shall  fix 
Her  seat  of  empire;  and  your  son  shall  reign. 

Ji.  Philips. 

2.  To  be  predominant;  to  prevail. 

Now  did  the  sign  reigti,  under  which  Perkin 
should  appear.  Bacon. 

More  are  sick  in  the  summer,  and  more  die  in 
the  winter,  except  in  pestilent  diseases,  which  com- 
monly reign  in  summer  or  autumn.  Bacon. 

Great  secrecy  reigns  in  their  publick  councils. 

,  Mdison. 

3.  To  obtain  power  or  dominion. 

That  as  sin  reigned  unto  death,  even  so  might 

grace  reign  through  righteousness  unto  eternal  life 

by  Jesus  Christ.  Romans. 

Reign,  rine.^ss  n.  s.  \_regney  Fr.  regnum, 

Lat.] 

1.  Royal  authority;  sovereignty. 

He  who  like  a  father  held  his  reign, 
So  soon  forgot,  was  just  and  wise  in  vain.       Pope, 

2.  Time  of  a  king's  government. 

Queer  country  puts  extol  queen  Bess's  reign, 
And  of  lost  hospitality  complain.  Bramstone. 

The  following  licence  of  a  foreign  reign 
Did  all  the  dregs  of  bold  Sociuus  drain.  Pope. 

Russel's  blood 
Stain'd  the  sad  annals  of  a  giddy  reign.    Thomson. 

3.  Kingdom;  dominions. 

Saturn's  sons  receiv'd  the  threefold  reign 
Of  heav'u,  of  ocean,  and  deep  hell  beneath.  Prior. 

That  wrath  which  hurl'd  to  Pluto's  gloomy  reign, 
The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain.      Pope. 

4.  Power;  influence. 

The  year  againe 
Was  turning  round;  and  every  season's  reigne 
Renew'd  upon  us.  Chapman. 

To    Reimbo'dy,    rfi-im-bod'^.    z>.  n.   [re 


and  imbody,  which  is  more  frequently, 
but  not  more  properly,  written  embody.] 
To  imbody  again. 

Quicksilver,  broken  into  little  globes,  the  parts 
brought  to  touch  immediately  reimbody.  Boyle. 
To  Reimbu'kse,  r6-im-bilrse'.  v.  a.  [r<r, 
in,  and  bourse,  Fr.  a  purse.]  To  repay; 
to  repair  loss  or  expense  by  an  equiva- 
lent. 

Hath  he  saved  any  kingdom  at  his  own  ezpcnce 
to  give  him  a  title  of  rein^ursing  himself  by  the 
destruction  of  ours?  Swift 

Reimbu'rsemest,  ri-im-bilrse'ment.  n.  s 
[from  reimburse.]  Reparation  or  repay- 
ment. 

If  any  person  has  been  at  expence  about  the  fu- 
neral of  a  scholai-,  he  may  retain  his  books  for  the 
reimbursement.  ^yliffe. 

To  Reimpre'gnate,  r<i-im-pr^g'nate.  v.  a. 
[re  and  impregnate.]  To  impregnate 
anew. 

The  vigour  of  the  loadstone  is  destroyed  by  fire, 
nor  will  it  be  reimpregnated  by  any  other  magnet 
than  the  earth.  Brown. 

Reimpre'ssion,  r^-lm-prSsh'iin.  n.  a.  [re 
and  impression.]  A  second  or  repeated 
impression. 
Rein,  rine.-*^  n.  s.  [^resnes,  Fr.] 

1.  The  part  of  the  bridle,  which  extends 
from  the  horse's  head  to  the  driver  or 
rider's  hand. 

Every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 

Shakspeare. 

Take  you  the  reins,  while  I  from  cares  remove, 
And  sleep  within  the  chariot  which  I  drove.  Dryd. 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew; 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew.  Pope. 

2.  Used  as  an  instrument  of  government, 
or  for  government. 

The  hard  rein,  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  give  the  Reiss.  To  give  license. 
War  to  disorder'd  rage,  let  loose  the  reins,  jyiilt. 
\Vhen  to  his  lust  .^gisthus  gave  the  rein. 

Did  fate  or  we  th'  adultrous  act  constrain?      Pope 
To  Rein,  rine.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  govern  by  a  bridle. 

He  mounts  and  reines  his  horse.  Chapman. 

He,  like  a  proud  steed  retn'd,  went  haughty  on. 

Milton. 
His  son  retain'd 
His  father's  art,  and  warrior  steeds  he  rein'J. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  restrain;  to  control. 

And  where  you  find  a  maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  hath  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Rein  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy ; 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy.        Shaksp . 

Being  once  chaft,  he  cannot 

Be  rein''d  again  to  temperance;  then  he  speaks 

What's  in  his  heart.  Sluikspeare. 

Reins,  rinz.  n.  a.  [renes,  Lat.  rei/t,  Fr.J 

The  kidneys;  the  lower  part  of  the  back. 

\Vhom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  though  my  retna  be 

consumed.  Job. 

To  Reinse'rt,  r6-in-s^rt'.  v.  a.  [re  and 

insert.]  To  insert  a  second  time. 
To  Reinsi'i're,  r6-in- spire',  v.  a,  [re  and 
inspire.]  To  inspire  anew. 

Time  will  run 
On  smoother,  till  Favonius  reirupire 
The  frozen  earth,  and  cloath  in  fresh  attire 
The  lily  and  rose.  Milton 

The  mangled  dame  lay  breathless  on  the  ground. 
When  on  a  sudden  reinspir^d  with  breath, 
Again  she  rose.  Dryden- 
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To  Reinsta'l,  r6-in-still.*°*  v.  a.  \re  and 
inatal.'^ 

1.  To  seat  again. 

That  alone  can  truly  reinstall  thee 
In  David's  royal  seat,  his  true  successor.      Milton. 

2.  To  put  again  in  possession.  This  ex- 
ample is  not  very  proper. 

Thy  father 
Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem 
And  reinstal  me  in  the  diadem.  Sliakspeare. 

To  Reinsta'te,  ri-in-si4te'.  x*.  a.  [re  and 
instate.']  To  put  again  in  possession. 

David,  after  that  signal  victory,  which  had  pre- 
served his  life,  reinstated  him  in  his  throne,  and 
restored  him  to  the  ark  and  sanctuaiy;  yet  suffered 
the  loss  of  his  rebellious  son  to  overwhelm  the 
sense  of  his  deliverance.  Gov.  ojthe  Tongue. 

Modesty  reinstates  the  widow  in  her  virginity. 

Mdison. 
The  reinstatii^  of  this  hero  in  the  peaceable  pos- 
session of  his  kingdom,  was  acknowledged.     Pope- 

To  Rei'ntegrate,  re-in't^-grite.  v.  a. 
[reintegrer,  Fr.  re  and  integer,  Lat.  It 
should  perhaps  be  written  rerfm^e^ra^e.] 
To  renew  with  regard  to  any  state  or 
quality;  to  repair;  to  restore. 

This  league  drove  all  the  Spaniards  out  of  Ger- 
many, and  reintegrated  that  nation  in  their  ancient 
liberty.  Bacon. 

The  falling  from  a  discord  to  a  concord  hath  an 
agreement  with  the  affections,  which  are  reinte- 
grated to  the  better  after  some  dislikes.         Bacon. 
To  Reinve'st,  r^-in-v^st'.  v.  a.  [re  and 

invest.^   To  invest  anew. 

To  REJOrCE,  v^-jo^se' .^o^v.n.lrejouir, 

Fr.]     To  be   glad;  to  joy;  to  exult;  to 

receive  pleasure  from  something  past. 

This  is  the  rejoicing  city  that  dwelt  carelessly, 

that  said,  there  is  none  beside  me.  Zephaniah. 

I  Will  comfort  them,  and  make  them  rejoice  from 

their  sorrow.  Jeremiah. 

Let  them  be  brought  to  confusion  that  rejoice  at 

mine  hurt.  Psalms. 

Jethro  rejoiced  for  all  the  goodness  which  the 

Lord  had  done.  Exodus. 

They  rejoice  each  with  their  kind.  Milton. 

We  should  particularly  express  our  rejoicing  by 

love  and  charity  to  our  neighbours.  M:lson. 

To  Rejoi'ce,  r6-j6ese'.  -v.  a.  To  exhila- 
rate; to  gladden;  to  make  joyful;  to  glad. 

Alone  to  thy  renown  'tis  giv'n, 
Unbounded  through  all  worlds  to  go; 

While  she  great  saint  rejoices  heav'n, 

And  thou  sustain 'st  the  orb  below.  Prior. 

I  should  give  Cain  the  honour  of  the  invention; 

were  he  alive,  it  would  rejoice  his  soul  to  see  what 

mischief  it  had  made.  ^rbuthnot. 

Rejoi'ger,  r^-j6e'siir.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 
Joice.^  One  that  rejoices. 

Whatsoever  faith  entertains,  produces  love  to 
God;  but  he  that  believes  God  to  be  cruel  or  a  re- 
jaicer  in  the  unavoidable  damnation  of  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind,  thinks  evil  thoughts  concerning 
God.  Taylor. 

To  REJOI'N,  r^-j6in'.''99  v.  a.  [rejoindre, 
Fr.] 

1.  To  join  again. 

The  grand  signior  conveycth  his  gallies  down  to 
Grand  Cairo,  where  they  are  taken  in  pieces,  car- 
ried upon  camels'  backs,  and  rejoined  together  at 
Sues.  Brown. 

2.  To  meet  one  again. 

Thoughts,  which  at  Hyde-park-corner  I  forgot, 
Meet  and  rejoin  me  in  the  pensive  grot.         Pope. 

To  Rejoi'n,  r^-join'.  v.  n.  To  answer  to 
an  answer. 
It  will  be  replied,  that  he  receires  adrantage  by 


this  lopping  of  his  superfluous  branches;  but  1  re- 
join, that  a  translator  has  no  such  right.     Dryden. 
Rejoi'nder,  r6-j6in'diir.3^  n.  s.  [from  re- 
join.'] 

1.  Reply  to  an  answer. 

The  quality  of  the  person  makes  me  judge  my- 
self obliged  to  a  rejoinder.  Glanville. 

2.  Reply;  answer. 

Injury  of  chance  rudely  beguiles  our  lips 
Of  all  rejoindare.  Shakspeare . 

Rejo'lt,  r6-j6lt'.  n.  s.  [rejaillir,  Fr.] 
Shock;  succussion. 

The  sinner,  at  his  highest  pitch  of  enjoyment,  is 
not  pleased  with  it  so  much,  but  he  is  afflicted  more; 
and  as  long  as  these  inwaid  rejolts  and  recoilings 
of  the  mind  continue,  the  sinner  will  find  his  ac- 
counts of  pleasure  very  poor.  South. 
Reit,  r^te.  n.  s.  Sedge  or  sea-weed. 

Bailey. 

To  REI'TERATE,  rd-it'tcr-a.te.  -o.  a.  [re 
and  itero,  Lat.  reiterer,  Fr.J  To  repeat 
again  and  again. 

You  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Than  this;  which  to  reiterate  were  sin.         Shaksp. 

With  reiterated  crimes  he  might 
Heap  on  himself  damnation.  Milton. 

Although  Christ  hath  forbid  us  to  use  vain  repe- 
titions when  we  pray,  yet  he  hath  taught  us,  that 
to  reiterate  the  same  requests  will  not  be  vain. 

Smalridge. 

Reitera'tion,  r^-it-t^r-a'shiln.  n.  s.  [re- 
iteration,  Fr.  from  reiterate.']  Repeti- 
tion. 

It  is  useful  to  have  new  experinients  tried  over 
again;  such  reiterations  commonly  exhibiting  new 
phenomena.  Boyle. 

The  words  are  a  reiteraiian  or  reinforcement  of 
an  application,  arising  from  the  consideration  of  the 
excellency  of  Christ  above  Moses.  Ward. 

To  Reju'dge,  rfi-jiidje'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
judge.']  To  reexamine;  to  review;  to  re- 
call to  a  new  trial. 

The  muse  attends  thee  to  the  silent  shade; 
'Tis  her's  the  brave  man's  latest  steps  to  trace. 
Re  judge  his  acts,  and  dignify  disgrace.  Pope. 

To  Reki'ndle,  r6-kin'dl.  -v.  a.  [re  and 
kindle.]  To  set  on  fire  again. 

These  disappearing,  fixed  stars  were  actually 
extinguished,  and  would  for  ever  continue  so,  if  not 
rekindled,  and  new  reciuited  with  heat  and  light. 

Cheyne. 

Rekindled  at  the  royal  chai-ms. 
Tumultuous  love  each  beating  bosom  warms.  Pope. 

To  Rela'pse,  re-lapse',  v.  n.  [rela/isus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  slip  back;  to  slide  or  fall  back. 

2.  To  fall  back  into  vice  or  errour. 

The  oflner  he  hath  relapsed,  the  more  significa- 
tions he  ought  to  give  of  the  truth  of  his  repentance. 

Taylor. 

To  fall  back  from  a  state  of  recovery 
to  sickness. 
He  was  not  well  cured,  and  would  have  relapsed. 

Wiseman. 
Rela'pse,  r^-Iapse'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Fall  into  vice  or  errour  once  forsaken 
This  would  but  lead  me  to  a  worse  relassd 
And  heavier  fall.  Milton. 

We  see  in  too  frequent  instances  the  relapses  of 
those,  who,  under  the  present  smart,  or  the  near 
apprehension  of  the  divine  displeasure,  have  re- 
solved on  a  religious  reformation.  Rogers. 
2.  Regression  from  a  state  of  recovery  to 
sickness. 

It  was  even  as  two  physicians  should  take  one 
sick  body  in  hand;  of  which,  the  former  would 
purge  and  keep  under  the  body,  the  other  pamper 


and  strengthen  it  suddenly :  whereof  what  is  to  be 
looked  for,  but  a  most  dangerous  relapse?    Spenser. 
3.  Return  to  any  state.  The  sense  here  is 
somewhat  obscure. 

Mark  a  bounding  valour  in  our  English; 
That  being  dead  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing, 
Breaks  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  relapse  of  mortality.  Shakspeare. 

To    RELA'TE,    r^-\kte'.v.   a.    [relatus, 
Lat.] 

1.  To  tell;  to  recite. 

Your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd;  to  relate  the  manner. 
Were  to  add  the  death  of  you.  Shakspeare, 

Here  I  could  frequent 

With  worship  place  by  place,  where  he  vouchsaf'd 

Presence  divine;  and  to  my  sons  relate.        Milton. 

The  drama  represents  to  view,  what  the  poem 

only  does  relate.  Dryden. 

2.  To  vent  by  words.  Unauthorized. 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue, 
than  suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smoother.  Bacon. 

3.  Tt)  ally  by  kindred. 

Avails  thee  not 
To  whom  related,  or  by  whom  begot; 
A  heap  of  dust  alone  remains.  Pope. 

4.  To  bring  back;  to  restore.  A  lalinism. 

S/ienser. 
To  Rela'te,  re-late',  v.  n.  To  have  refer- 
ence; to  have  respect. 

All  negative  or  privative  words  relate  to  positive 
ideas,  and  signify  their  absence.  Locke. 

As  other  courts  demanded  the  execution  of  per- 
sons dead  in  law,  this  gave  the  last  orders  relating 
to  those  dead  in  reason.  Taller. 

Rela'ter,  r6-la'ti!ir.9*  n.  s.  [from  relate.'] 
Teller;  narrator;  historian. 

We  shall  rather  perform  good  offices  unto  truth 
than  any  disservice  unto  their  relators.         Brown. 

Her  husband  the  relater  she  preferr'd 
Before  the  angel .  Milton. 

The  best  English  historian,  when  his  style  grows 
antiquated,  will  be  only  considered  as  a  tedious  re- 
later  of  facts.  -  Swift. 

Rela'tion,  rd-li'shAn.  n.  a.  [relation,  Fr. 
from  relate.] 

1.  Manner  of  belonging  to  any  person  or 
thhig. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
Unblemifh'd  probity  and  truth; 
Just  unto  all  relations  known, 
A  worthy  patriot,  pious  son.  Waller. 

So  far  as  service  imports  duty  and  subjection,  all 
created  beings  bear  the  necessary  relation  of  ser- 
vants to  God.  South. 

Our  necessary  relations  to  a  family,  oblige  all  to 
use  their  reasoning  powers  upon  a  thousand  occa- 
sions. Watts. 

Our  intercession  is  made  an  exercise  of  love  and 
care  for  those  amongst  whom  our  lot  is  fallen,  or 
who  belong  to  us  in  a  nearer  relation:  it  then  be- 
comes the  greatest  benefit  to  ourselves,  and  produ- 
ces its  best  effects  in  our  own  hearts.  Law. 

2.  Respect;  reference;  regard. 

I  have  been  importuned  to  make  some  observa- 
tion on  this  art,  in  relation  to  its  agreement  with 
poetry.  Dryden. 

Relation  consists  in  the  consideration  and  com- 
paring one  idea  with  another.  Locke. 

3.  Connexion  between  one  thing  and  an- 
other. 

Of  the  eternal  relations  and  fitnesses  of  things 
we  know  nothing;  all  that  we  know  of  truth  and 
falsehood  is,  that  our  constitution  determines  us  in 
some  cases  to  believe,  in  others  to  disbelieve .  Beattie. 

4.  Kindred;  alliance  of  kin. 

Relations  dear,  and  all  the  charities 
Of  father,  son  and  brother  first  were  known.    MiU. 
Be  kindred  and  reUUion  laid  aside, 
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Aud  honour's  cause  by  laws  of  honour  try 'd.  Dryd. 
Are  we  not  to  pity  and  supply  the  poor,  though 
they  have  no  relation  to  us?  No  relation?  that  can- 
not be:  the  gospel  stiles  them  all  our  brethren^  nay, 
they  have  a  nearer  relation  to  us,  our  fellow-mem- 
bers; and  both  these  from  their  relation  to  our  Sa- 
viour himself,  who  calls  them  his  brethren.    Sprat. 

5.  Person  related  by  birth  or  marriage; 
kinsman;  kinswoman. 

A  she-cousin,  of  a  good  family  and  small  fortune, 
passed  months  among  all  her  relation.  Sicift. 

Dependants,  friends,  relations, 
Savag'd  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.      Tkomson. 

6.  Narrative;  tale;  account;  narration;  re- 
cital of  facts. 

In  an  historical  relation,  we  use  terms  that  are 
most  proper.  Burnet. 

The  author  of  a  just  fable,  must  please  more  than 
the  tvriter  of  an  historical  relation.  Dennis. 

Re'lative,  rSra-tiv.»«8  adj.  I_relaeivu8, 
Lat.  relati/,  French."] 

1.  Having  relation;  respecting. 

Not  only  simple  ideas  and  substances,  but  modes, 
and  positive  beings;  though  the  parts  of  which 
they  consist,  are  very  often  relative  one  to  another. 

Locke. 

2.  Considered  not  absolutely,  but  as  be- 
longing to,  or  respecting  something  else. 

Though  capable  it  be  not  of  inherent  holiness, 
yet  it  is  often  relative.  Holiday. 

The  ecclesiastical ,  as  well  as  the  civil  governour, 
has  cause  to  pursue  the  same  methods  of  confirming 
himself;  the  grounds  of  government  being  founded 
upon  the  same  bottom  of  nature  in  both,  though  the 
circumstances  and  relative  considerations  of  the  per- 
sons may  diflfer.  South. 

Every  thing  sustains  both  an  absolute  and  zrela- 
tive  capacity:  an  absolute,  as  it  is  such  a  thing,  en- 
dued with  such  a  nature;  and  a  relative,  as  it  is  a 
part  of  the  universe,  and  so  stands  in  such  relation 
to  the  whole.  South. 

Wholesome  and  unwholesome  are  relative,  not 
real  qualities.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Particular;  positive;  close  in  connection. 
Not  in  use, 

I'll  have  grounds 
More  relative  than  this.  Shakspeare. 

Re'lative,  r^l'a-tiv.  n.  s. 

1.  Relation;  kinsman. 

'Tis  an  evil  dutifulness  in  friends  and  relatives  to 
suffer  one  to  perish  without  reproof.  Taylor. 

Confining  our  care  either  to  ourselves  aud  rela- 
tives. Fell. 

2.  Pronoun  answering  to  an  antecedent. 

Learn  the  right  joining  of  substantives  with  ad- 
jectives, and  the  relative  with  the  antecedent. 

Ascham. 

3.  Somewhat  respecting  something  else. 

When  the  mind  so  considers  one  thing,  that  it 
sets  it  by  another,  and  carries  its  view  from  one  to 
the  other,  this  is  relation  and  respect;  and  the  de- 
nominations given  to  positive  things,  intimating  that 
respect,  are  relatives.  Locke. 

Re'latively,  r^l'a-tiv-le.  adv.  [from  re- 
lative.~\  As  it  respects  something  else; 
not  absolutely. 

All  those  things,  that  seem  so  foul  and  disagree- 
able in  nature,  are  not  really  so  in  themselves,  but 
only  relatively.  More. 

These  being  the  greatest  good  or  the  greatest  evil 
either  absolutely  so  in  themselves,  or  relatively  so 
to  us;  it  is  therefore  good  to  be  zealously  affected 
for  the  one  against  the  other.  Sprat. 

Consider  the  absolute  affections  of  any  being  as 
it  is  in  itself,  before  you  consider  it  relatively,  or 
survey  the  various  relations  in  which  it  stands  to 
other  beings.  Watts. 

Re'lativeness,  r^l'a-tiv-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
relative.^   The  state  of  having  relation. 


To  RELA'X,  re-laks'.  v.  a.  [relaxoy  Lat] 

1.  To  slacken;  to  make  less  tense. 

The  sinews,  when  the  southern  wind  bloweth,  are 
more  relax.  Bacon. 

Adam,  amaz'd, 
Astonied  stood,  and  black,  while  honour  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relaxed. 

^  Mlton. 

2.  To  remit;  to  make   less  severe  or  ri- 
gorous. 

The  statute  of  mortmain  was  at  several  times  re- 
laxed by  the  legislature.  _    Swift. 

3.  To  make  less  attentive  or  laborious. 
Nor  praise  relax,  nor  difficulty  fright. 

Vanity  of  Wishes. 

4.  To  ease;  to  divert:  as,  conversation  re- 
laxes the  student. 

5.  To  open;  to  loose. 

It  serv'd  not  to  relax  their  serried  files.    Milton. 
To  Rela'x,  r^-laks'.  -v.  n.  To  be  mild;  to 
be  remiss;  to  be  not  rigorous. 

If  in  some  regards  she  chuse 
To  curb  poor  Paulo  in  too  close; 
In  others  she  relaxed  again. 

And  govern 'd  with  a  looser  rein.  Prior. 

Relaxa'tion,  r^l-dks-a'sh\in."°  n.  s.  [re- 
iaxation,  Fr.  relaxado,  Lat.J 

1.  Diminution  of  tension;  the  act  of  loos- 
ening. 

Cold  sweats  are  many  times  mortal;  for  that  they 
come  on  by  a  relaxation  or  forsaking  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon. 

Many,  who  live  healthy  in  a  dry  air,  fall  into  all 
the  diseases  that  depend  upon  relaxation  in  a  moist 
one.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Cessation  of  restraint. 

The  sea  is  not  higher  than  the  land,  as  some  ima- 
gined the  sea  stood  up  on  heap  higher  than  the 
shore;  and  at  the  deluge  a  relaxation  being  made, 
it  overflowed  the  land.  Bwnet. 

3.  Remission;  abatement  of  rigour. 

They  childishly  granted,  by  common  consent  of 
their  whole  senate,  under  their  town  seal,  a  relaxa- 
tion to  one  Bertelier,  whom  the  eldership  had  ex- 
communicated. Hooker. 

The  relaxation  of  the  statute  of  Mortmain,  is  one 
of  the  reasons  which  gives  the  bishop  terrible  ap- 
prehensions of  popery  coming  on  us.  Sicift. 

4.  Remission  of  attention  or  application. 

As  God  has  not  so  devoted  our  bodies  to  toil,  but 
that  he  allows  us  some  recreation:  so  doubtless  he 
indulges  the  same  relaxation  to  our  minds. 

Govei-ninent  of  the  Tongue. 
There  would  be  no  business  in  solitude,  nor  pro- 
per relaxatio^is  in  business.  Addison. 
Rela'y,  re-la',  n.  s.  [relais,  Fr.]     Horses 

on  the  road  to  relieve  others. 
To  Relea'se,  re-lese'.*^7  x».  a.  [relascher, 
relaxer,  French.] 

1 .  To  set  free  from  confinement  or  servi- 
tude. 

Pilate  said,  whom  will  ye  that  I  release  imto  you.' 

J\Sattheu}. 

Vou  released  his  courage,  and  set  free 

A  valour  fatal  to  the  enemy.  Dryden. 

Why  should  a  reasonable  man  put  it  into  the 

power  of  fortune  to  make  him  miserable,  when  his 

ancestors  have  taken  care  to  release  him  from  her? 

Dryden. 

2.  To  set  free  from  pain. 

3.  To  free  from  obligation,  or  penalty. 

Too  secure,  because  from  death  released  some 
days.  Milton. 

4.  To  quit;  to  let  go. 

Every  creditor  that  lendeth  aught  unto  his  neigh- 
bour shall  release  it.  Deuteronomy. 

He  had  been  base,  had  he  releas''d  his  right. 
For  such  an  empire  none  but  kings  should  tight. 

Dryden. 


5.  To  relax;  to  slacken.     Not  in  use. 
It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity  cer- 
tain profitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  released,  ra- 
ther than  all  men  always  strictly  bound  to  the  gene- 
ral rigour  thereof.  Hooker. 

Relea'se,  r^-16se',  n.  s,  [relasche,  French; 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Dismission  from  confinement,  servi- 
tude, or  pain. 

2.  Relaxation  of  a  penalty. 

0  fatal  search!  in  which  the  lab'ring  mind, 
Still  press'd  with  weight  of  woe,  still  hopes  to  find 
A  shadow  of  delight,  a  dream  of  peace. 

From  years  of  pain,  one  moment  oi  release.    Prior. 

3.  Remission  of  a  claim. 

The  king  made  a  great  feast,  and  made  a  release 
to  the  provinces,  and  gave  gifts.  Elsther. 

The  king  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of 
what  bad  been  gianted  by  parliament;  because  it 
might  encourage  other  counties  to  pray  the  like  re- 
lease or  mitigation.  Bacon. 

4.  Acquittance  from  a  debt  signed  by  the 
creditor. 

To  Re'legate,  r^l'e-gite.  v.  a.  [releguer., 
French;  relego,  Latin^f  To  banish;  to 
exile.  • 

Relega'tion,  r^l-6-ga'shijn.  n.s.  [relega- 
tion, Fr.  relegatio,  Latin.]  Exile;  judi- 
cial banishment. 

According  to  the  civil  law,  the  extraordinary  pu- 
nishment of  adultery  was  deportation  or  relegation. 

Ayliffe. 
To   RELE'NT,  r^-l^nt',  v.  n.    [relentir, 

French.] 
i.  To  soften;  to  grow  less  rigid  or  hard; 
to  give. 

In  some  houses,  sweetmeats  will  relent  more  than 
in  others.  Bacon. 

In  that  soft  season,  when  descending  show'rs 
Call  forth  the  greens,  and  wake  the  rising  flow'rs; 
W^hen  opening  buds  salute  the  welcome  day. 
And  earth  relenting  feels  the  genial  ray.         Pope. 

2.  To  melt;  to  grow  moist. 

Crows  seem  to  call  upon  rain,  which  is  but  the 
comfort  they  seem  to  receive  in  the  relenting  of  the 
air.  Bacon. 

Salt  of  tartar,  brought  to  fusion,  and  placed  in  a 
cellai-,  will,  in  a  few  minutes,  begin  to  relent,  and 
have  its  surface  softened  by  the  imbibed  moisture 
of  the  air,  wherein,  if  it  be  left  long,  it  will  totally 
be  dissolved.  Boyle. 

All  nature  mourns,  the  skies  relent  in  show'rs, 
Hush'd  are  the  birds,  and  clos'd  the  drooping  flow'rs; 
If  Delia  smile  the  flow'rs  begin  to  spring. 
The  skies  to  brighten,  and  the  birds  to  sing.  Pope. 

3.  To  grow  less  intense. 

1  have  maiked  in  you  a  relenting  truly,  and  a 
slacking  of  the  main  career,  you  had  so  notably  be- 
gun, and  almost  performed.  Sidney. 

The  workmen  let  glass  cool  by  degrees  in  such 
relentings  of  fire,  as  they  call  their  nealing  beats, 
lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces  by  a  violent  succeed- 
ing of  air.  Digby. 

4.  To  soften  in  temper;  to  grow  tender; 
to  feel  compassion. 

Can  you  behold 
My  tears,  and  not  once  relent?  Shaksp. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.  Shaksp. 

Undoubtedly  he  will  relerU,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure.  Milton. 

He  sung,  and  hell  consented 
To  hear  the  poet's  pray'r; 

Stem  Proserpine  relented, 
And  gave  him  back  the  fair.  Pope. 

To  Rele'nt,  r^-linl'.  t-.  a. 
1.  To  slacken;  to  remit.     Obsolete. 
Apace  he  shot,  and  jet  he  fled  apace, 
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And  oftentimes  he  would  relent  his  pace, 
That  him  his  foe  more  fiercely  should  pursue. 

Spenser. 
2.  To  soften;  to  mollify.     Obsolete. 
Air  hated  earth,  and  water  hated  fire, 
Till  love  relented  their  rebellious  ire.  Spender. 

Rele'ntless,  r^-l^nl'l^s.  adj.  [from  re- 
lent.'] 

1.  Unpitying;  unmoved  by  kindness  or 
tenderness. 

For  this  th'  avenging  pow'r  employs  his  darts; 
Thus  will  persist,  relentless  in  his  ire, 
Till  the  fair  slave  be  render'd  to  her  sire.  Dryden. 

Why  should  the  weeping  hero  now 
Relentless  to  their  wishes  prove?  Prim'. 

2.  In  Milton,  it  perhaps  signifies  unremit- 
ted; intensely  fixed  upon  disquieting 
objects. 

Only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts.  Paradise  Lost. 

RE'LE  VAJVT,  r^l'i-vant.  adj.  [French.] 
Relieving.  Diet. 

Releva'tion,  r^l-^-vi'shiln.  n.  *.  \r eleva- 
tion Lat.]  A  raising  or  lifting  up. 
Reli'ance,  r^-li'ante.  n.  s.  [from  rely.~\ 
Trust;  dependence;  confidence;  repose 
of  mind:  with  on  before  the  object  of 
trust. 

His  days  and  times  are  past, 
And  my  reliance  on  his  fracted  dates 
Has  smit  my  credit.  Shaksp. 

That  pellucid  gelatinous  substance,  which  be 
pitches  upon  with  so  great  reliance  and  positiveness, 
is  chiefly  of  animal  constitution.  Woodward. 

He  secured  and  encreased  his  prosperity,  by  an 
humble  behaviour  towards  God,  and  a  dutiful  reli- 
ance on  his  providence.  .iUerhwy. 
They  afforded  a  sufficient  conviction  of  this  truth, 
and  a  firm  reliance  on  the  promises  contained  in  it. 

Rogers. 
Resignation  in  death,  and  reliance  on  the  divine 
mercies,  give  comfort  to  the  friends  of  the  dying. 

Clarissa. 
Misfortunes  often  reduce  us  to  a  better  reliance, 
than  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  fix  upon. 

Clarissa. 

RE'LICK,  rel'lk.  n.  s.  [religuia,  Latin; 
rellque,  Fr.] 

1.  That  which  remains;  that  which  is  left 
after  the  loss  or  decay  of  the  rest.  It  is 
generally  used  in  the  plural. 

Up  dreary  dame  of  darkness  queen, 
Go  gather  up  the  reiiqwes  of  thy  race, 
Or  else  go  them  avenge.  Spenser. 

Shall  we  go  see  the  relicks  of  this  town.'  Shaksp. 

The  fragments,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  re- 
liques 
Of  her  o'ereaten  faith  are  bound  to  Diomede. 

Shakspeare. 

Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  their  stains, 
But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains; 
The  relicks  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear. 
And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  often  taken  for  the  body  deserted 
by  the  soul. 

What  needs  my  Shakespeare  for  his  honour'd 
bones. 
The  labour  of  an  age  in  piled  stones? 
Or  that  bis  hallow'd  reliques  should  be  hid 
Under  a  starry  pointed  pyramid.'  Milton. 

In  peace,  ye  shades  of  our  great  grandsires,  rest; 
Eternal  spring,  and  rising  flow'rs  adorn 
The  relicks  of  each  venerable  urn.  Dryden. 

Shall  our  relicks  second  birth  receive? 
Sleep  we  to  wake,  and  only  die  to  live?         Prior.- 

Thy  relicks,  Rowe,  to  this  fair  shrine  we  trust. 
And  sacred  place  by  Drydea's  awful  dust; 
Beneath  a  rude  and  nameless  stone  he  lies. 
To  which  thy  tomb  shall  guide  enquiring  eyes.  Pope, 


3.  That  which  is  kept  in  memory  of  an- 
other, with  a  kind  of  religious  venera- 
tion. 

Cowls  flutter'd  into  rags,  then  reliques  leaves 
The  sport  of  winds.  Milton. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks;  among  the 
rest  they  show  a  fi-agment  of  Thomas  k  Becket,  as 
indeed  there  are  very  few  treasuries  of  relicks  in 
Italy,  that  have  not  a  tooth  or  a  bone  of  this  saint. 

Mdison. 
Re'liokly,  r^rik-le.  adv.  [from  relick.] 
In  the  manner  of  relicks.     A  word  not 
used,  nor  elegantly  formed. 

Thrifty  wench  scrapes  kitchen  stuff, 
And  barreling  the  droppings  and  the  snuff 
Of  wasting  candles,  which  in  thirty  year 
Relickly  kept,  perhaps  buys  wedding  cheer.  Donne. 

Re'lict,  rellkt.  n.  s,  [^relicte,  o\d  French; 
relicta,  Latin.]  A  widow;  a  wife  deso- 
late by  the  death  of  her  husband. 

If  the  fathers  and  husbands  were  of  the  household 
of  faith,  then  certainly  their  relicks  and  children 
cannot  be  strangers  in  this  household.  Sprat. 

Chaste  relict! 
Honour'd  on  earth,  and  worthy  of  the  love 
Of  such  a  spouse  as  now  resides  above.         Garth. 

Relie'f,  r^-16ef'.27s  „.  g.  [relief,  Fr.] 

1.  Alleviation  of  calamity;  mitigation  of 
pain  or  sorrow. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen. 
Tending  to  some  relief  o(  our  extremes.         Milton. 

2.  That  which  frees  from  pain  or  sorrow. 

He  found  his  designed  present  would  be  a  relief, 
and  then  he  thought  it  an  impertinence  to  consider 
what  it  could  be  called  besides.  Fell. 

So  should  we  make  our  death  a  glad  relief 
From  future  shame.  Dryden. 

Nor  dar'd  I  te  presume,  that  press'd  with  grief. 
My  flight  should  urge  you  to  this  dire  relief; 
Stay,  stay  your  steps.  Dryden. 

3.  Dismission  of  a  sentinel  from  his  post. 

For  this  relief,  much  thanks;  'tis  bitter  cold. 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [i-elevium,  law  Lat.]  Legal  remedy  of 
wrongs. 

5.  The  prominence  of  a  figure  in  stone  or 
metal;  the  seeming  prominence  of  a 
picture. 

The  figures  of  many  ancient  coins  rise  up  in  a 
much  more  beautiful  relief  than  those  on  the  mo- 
dem ;  the  face  sinking  by  degrees  in  the  several  de- 
clensions of  the  empire,  till  about  Constantine's 
time,  it  lies  almost  even  with  the  surface  of  the  me- 
dal. .Addison. 

Not  with  such  majesty,  such  bold  relief. 
The  forms  august  of  kings,  or  conqu'ring  chief. 
E'er  swell'd  on  marble,  as  in  verse  have  shin'd, 
In  polish 'd  vei'se,  the  manners,  and  the  mind.  Pope. 

The  exposure  of  any  thing,  by  the 
proximity  of  something  different. 

Relie'vable,  r6-16ev'a-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
lieve.'] Capable  of  relief. 

Neither  can  they,  as  to  reparation,  hold  plea  of 
things,  wherein  the  party  is  reliev<Ale  by  common 
law.  Hale. 

To  RELIE'VE,  r^-l^^v'.  v.  a.  [relevo, 
Latin;  relever,  French.] 

1.  To  ease  pain  or  sorrow. 

2.  To  succour  by  assistance. 

From  thy  growing  store. 
Now  lend  assistance,  and  relieve  the  poor; 
A  pittance  of  thy  land  will  set  him  free.    Di-yden. 

3.  To  set  a  sentinel  at  rest,  by  placing  an- 
other on  his  post. 

Honest  soldier,  who  hath  relieved  you? 
— Beuardo  has  my  place,  give  you  good  night. 

Shakspeare. 


Relieve  the  centuries  that  have  watch'd  all  night. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  right  by  law. 

5.  To  recommend  by  the  interposition  of 
something  dissimilar. 

As  the  great  lamp  of  day, 
Through  difi'rent  regions  does  his  course  pursue, 
And  leaves  one  world  but  to  revive  a  new; 
While,  by  a  pleasing  change,  the  queen  of  night 
Relieves  his  lustre  with  a  milder  light.        Stepney. 
Since  the  inculcating  precept  upon  precept  will 
prove  tiresome,  the  poet  must  not  encumber  his 
poem  with  too  much  business;  but  sometimes  relieve 
the  subject  with  a  moral  reflection.  Addison. 

6.  To  support;  to  assist;  to  recommend  to 
attention. 

Parallels,  or  like  relations,  alternately  relieve 
each  other;  when  neither  will  pass  asunder,  yet  are 
they  plausible  together.  Brown. 

Rehe'ver,  re-l^ev'dr.  n.  s.  [from  relieve.] 
One  that  relieves. 

He  is  the  protector  of  his  weakness,  and  the  re- 
liever of  his  wants.  Rogers. 
RELIE'FO,  r^-\^&\'6.  n.  s.  [Ital.]    The 
prominence  of  a  figure  or  picture. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  the  objects  in  the  mid- 
dle come  out  from  the  superfices:  the  painter  must 
do  so  in  respect  of  the  lights  and  shadows  of  his  fi- 
gures, to  give  them  more  relievo  and  more  strength. 

Dryden. 

To   Reli'ght,  r6-lite'.^"*  v.  a.    [re  and 

light.]     To  light  anew. 

His  pow'r  can  heal  me,  and  religlU  my  eye.  Pope 

RELI'GION,  rfe-lid'jiin.   n.  s.  [religion, 

Fr.  religio,  Latin.] 

1.  Virtue,  as  founded  vipon  reverence  of 
God,  and  expectation  of  future  rewards 
and  punishments. 

He  that  is  void  of  fear,  may  soon  be  just, 
And  no  religion  binds  men  to  be  traitors.  B.  Jonsmx. 

One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  justice,  of  reZigion,  truth,  and  peace 
And  judgment  from  above .  Milton. 

By  religion,  I  mean  that  general  habit  of  reve- 
rence towards  the  divine  nature,  whereby  we  are 
enabled  and  inclined  to  worship  and  serve  God  after 
such  a  manner  as  we  conceive  most  agreeable  to  his 
will,  so  as  to  procure  his  favoui-  and  blessing. 

IVilkins. 

If  we  consider  it  as  directed  against  God,  it  is  a 
breach  of  religion;  if  as  to  men,  it  is  an  offence 
against  morality.  South. 

By  her  inform'd,  we  best  religion  learn. 
Its  glorious  object  by  her  aid  discern.     Blacknwre. 

Religion  or  virtue,  in  a  large  sense,  includes  du- 
ty to  God  and  our  neighbour;  but  in  a  proper  sense, 
virtue  signifies  duty  towards  men,  and  religion  duty 
to  God.  IVatts. 

I  never  once  in  my  life  considered,  whether  1  was 
living  as  the  laws  o(  religion  direct,  or  whether  my 
way  of  life  was  such,  as  would  procure  me  the  mer- 
cy of  God  at  this  hour.  Law. 

2.  A  system  of  divine  faith  and  worship, 
as  opposite  to  others. 

The  image  of  a  brute,  adorn'd 
With  gay  religions,  full  of  pomp  and  gold.   Milton. 

The  christian  religion,  rightly  understood,  is  the 
deepest  and  choicest  piece  of  philosophy  that  is. 

More, 

The  doctrine  of  the  gospel  proposes  to  men  such 
glorious  rewards  and  such  terrible  punishments  as 
no  religion  ever  did,  and  gives  us  far  greater  assu- 
rance of  their  reality  and  certainty  than  ever  the 
world  had.  Tillotson. 

Reli'gionist,  r^-lid'jftn-ist.  n.  s.  [from 
religion.]  A  bigot  to  any  religious  per- 
suasion. 

The  lawfulness  of  taking  oaths  may  be  revealed 
to  the  quakers,  who  then  will  stand  upon  as  good  a 
foot  for  preferment  as  any  other  subject;  under  such 
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amody  admioistration,  wbatpullings  and  hawliogs, 
what  a  zeal  and  bias  there  will  be  in  each  religion- 
ist to  advance  bis  own  tribe,  and  depress  the  others. 

Sxcift. 
RELI'GIOUS,  r6-Ud'jils.  adj.  Weligieux, 
Fr.  relig^iosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Pious;  disposed  to  the  duties  of  reli* 
gion. 

k  is  a  matter  of  sound  consequence,  that  all  du- 
lies  are  by  so  much  the  better  performed,  by  bow 
much  the  men  are  more  religious,  from  whose  babi- 
lities  the  same  proceed.  Hooker. 

When  holy  and  devout  religious  christians 
Are  at  their  beads,  'tis  bard  to  draw  them  from 

thence ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation!         Shakspeare. 

Their  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God.         Milton. 

2.  Teaching  religion. 

He  €k>d  doth  late  and  early  pray, 
More  of  his  grace  than  gifts  to  lend; 

And  entertains  the  harmless  day 
With  a  religious  book  or  friend.  WoUon. 

3.  Among  the  Romanists,  bound  by  the 
vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience. 

Certain  fryars  and  religious  men  were  moved 
with  some  zeal,  to  draw  the  people  to  the  christian 
faith.  Mbot. 

France  has  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secu- 
lar and  religious.  JidtUson. 

What  the  protestants  would  call  a  fanatick,  is  in 
the  Roman  church  a  religious  of  such  an  order;  as 
an  English  merchant  in  Lisbon,  after  some  great 
disappointments  in  the  world,  resolved  to  turn  capu- 
chin. Addison. 

4.  Exact;  strict. 

5.  Appropriated  to  strict  observance  of 
holy  duties. 

Her  family  has  the  same  regulation  as  a  religious 

bouse,  and  ail  its  orders  tend  to  the  support  of  a 

constant  regular  devotion.  Lcnc. 

Reli'giously,    r^-lid'jiis-li.    adv.    [from 

reiigioua.^ 

1 .  Piously;  with  obedience  to  the  dictates 
of  religion. 

For,  who  will  have  his  work  his  wished  end  to  win. 
Let  him  with  hearty  pray'r  religiously  begin. 

DrayloH. 

2.  According  to  the  rites  of  religion. 

These  are  the  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  behold 
Alive  and  dead,  and  for  their  brethren  slain 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice.  Sliaksp. 

1.  Reverently;  with  veneration. 

Dost  thou  in  all  thy  addresses  to  him,  come  into 
his  presence  with  reverence,  kneeling  and  religious- 
ly bowing  thyself  before  him  ?  Dtippa. 
4.  Exactly;  with  strict  observance. 

The  privileges  justly  due  to  the  members  of  the 
two  houses  and  their  attendants,  are  religiously  to 
be  maintained.  Bacon. 

Reli'giousness,  r^-lid'jfis-n^s.  n.s,  [from 
relig'ious.'\  The  quality  or  state  of  be- 
ing religious. 

To  RELI'NQUISH,  rS-ling'kwish.  v.  a. 
^rplirtguo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  forsake;  to  abandon;  to  leave;  to 
desert. 

The  habitation  there  was  utterly  relinquished. 

Abbot. 

The  English  colonies  grew  poor  and  weak,  though 
the  English  lords  grew  rich  and  mighty;  for  they 
placeil  Irish  tenants  upon  the  lauds  relinquished  by 
the  English.  Davies. 

2.  To  quit;  to  release;  to  give  up. 

The  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any  thing 
is,  the  return  of  it  made  by  man  to  God;  by  which 
act  lie  relinquishes  and  delivers  back  to  God  all  his 
right  to  ttie  use  of  that  thing,  which  before  bad  been 
freely  granted  him  by  God.  South. 
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3.  To  forbear;  to  depart  from. 

In  case  it  may  be  proved,  that  amongst  the  num- 
ber of  rites  and  orders  common  unto  both,  there 
are  particulars,  the  use  whereof  is  utterly  unlawful, 
in  regard  of  some  special  bad  and  noisome  quality; 
there  is  no  doubt  but  we  ought  to  relinquish  such 
riles  and  orders,  what  freedom  soever  we  have  to 
retain  the  other  still.  Hooker. 

Reli'nquishment,  rd-ling'kwish-m^nt.*<'s 
n.  a.  [from  relinquish.^  The  act  of  for- 
saking. 

Government  or  ceremonies,  or  whatsoever  it  be, 
which  is  popish,  away  with  it:  this  is  the  thing 
they  require  in  us,  the  utter  relinquishment  of  all 
things  popish'.  Hooker. 

That  natural  tenderness  of  conscience,  which 
must  first  create  in  the  soul  a  sense  of  sin,  and  from 
thence  produce  a  sorrow  for  it,  and  at  length  cause 
a  relinquishment  of  it,  is  took  away  by  a  customary 
repeated  course  of  sinning.  South. 

RE  LISH,  rdl'lish.  n.  s.  [from  relecher, 
Fr.  to  lick  again.   Minaheiv.     Skinner.'] 

1.  Taste;  the  effect  of  any  thing  on  the 
palate:  it  is  commonly  used  of  a  plea- 
sing taste. 

Under  sharp,  sweet,  and  sour,  are  abundance  of 
immediate  peculiar  relishes  or  tastes,  which  experi- 
enced palates  can  easily  discern.  Boyle. 

These  two  bodies,  whose  vapours  are  so  pungent, 
spring  from  saltpetre,  which  betrays  upon  the 
tongue  no  beat  nor  corrosiveness,  but  coldness  mix- 
ed with  a  somewhat  languid  relish  retaining  to  bit- 
terness. Boyle. 

Much  pleasure  we  have  lost,  while  we  abstain'd 
From  this  delightful  fruit,  nor  known  till  now 
True  relish,  tasting.  JiTiiion. 

Could  we  suppose  their  relishes  as  different  there 
as  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  suits  every  pa- 
late. Locke. 

Sweet,  bitter,  sour,  harsh,  and  salt,  are  all  the 
epithets  we  have  to  denominate  that  numberless 
variety  of  relishes  to  be  found  distinct  in  the  difier- 
ent  parts  of  the  same  plant.  Lodke. 

2.  Taste;  small  quantity  just  perceptible. 

The  king-becoming  graces; 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rance,  stableness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude; 
I  have  no  relish  of  them.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Liking;  delight  in  any  thing. 

We  have  such  a  relish  for  faction,  as  to  have  lost 
that  of  wit.  Addison. 

Good  men  after  death  are  distributed  among 
these  several  islands  with  pleasures  of  different 
kinds,  suitable  to  the  relish^  and  perfections  of 
those  settled  in  them.  Spectator. 

4.  Sense;  power  of  perceiving  excellence; 
taste,  jiddison  uses  it  both  with  o/and 

for  before  the  thing. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  fine  writing  disco- 
vers new  beauties,  or  receives  stronger  impressions 
from  the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author  every 
time  he  peruses  him .  Addison . 

Some  hidden  seeds  of  goodness  and  knowledge 
give  him  a  relish  o/such  reflections,  as  improve  the 
mind,  and  make  the  heart  better.  Spectator. 

The  pleasure  of  the  proprietor,  to  whom  things 
become  familiar,  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
the  relish  of  the  spectator.  Seed. 

5.  Delight  given  by  any  thing;  the  power 
by  which  pleasure  is  given. 

Expectation  whirls  me  round; 
Th'  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet, 
That  it  enchants  my  sense.  Shakspeare. 

V\Tien  liberty  is  gone. 
Life  gi-ows  insipid,  and  has  lost  its  relish.  Addison. 

6.  Cast;  manner. 

It  preserves  some  relish  of  old  writing.        Pope- 
To  Re'lish,  r^l'ish.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
i.  To  give  a  taste  to  any  thing. 
On  smoking  lard  they  dine; 
A  sav'ry  bit,  that  serv'd  to  relish  wine.      Dryden. 
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2.  To  taste;  to  have  a  liking. 
I  love  the  people ; 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shaktpntre. 

How  will  dissenting  brethren  relish  it.' 
Whstt  will  malignants  say?  BuMras. 

Men  of  nice  palates  would  not  reliah  AriltDtie,  as 
drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

He  knows  how  to  prize  his  advantages,  aad  re- 
lish the  honours  which  he  enjoys.  Atterbury- 

You  are  to  nourish  your  spirit  with  pious  read- 
ings, and  holy  meditations,  with  watchings,  fast- 
ings, and  prayers,  that  you  may  taste  and  relish 
aud  desire  that  eternal  state,  which  is  to  begin 
when  this  life  ends.  Late. 

To  Re'lish,  r^l'ish.  x;.  n. 

1 .  To  have  a  pleasing  taste. 

The  ivory  feet  of  tables  were  carved  into  the 
shape  of  lions,  without  which  their  greatest  dainties 
would  not  relish  to  their  palates.  HakewiU. 

2.  To  give  pleasure. 

Had  I  been  the  finder-out  of  this  secret,  it  would 
not  have  relished  among  my  other  discredits.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  have  a  flavour. 

A  theory,  which  how  much  soever  it  may  relish 
of  wit  and  invention,  hath  no  foundation  in  nature. 

WoothiBard. 
Re'lishable,  r^rish-a-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 

//s/i.]  Gustable;  having  a  taste. 
To  Reli've,   re-liv'.  v.  n.   [re  and   live.'\ 
To  revive;  to  live  anew.     Not  used. 

The  thing  on  earth,  which  is  of  most  avail, 
Any  virtue's  branch  and  beauty's  bud, 
Reliven  not  for  any  good.  Spenstr. 

To  Relo've,  r^-lfiv'.  v.  a.  [re  and  /ove.] 
To  love  in  return.     Not  used. 

To  own  for  him  so  familiar  and  levelling  an  af- 
fection as  love,  much  more  to  expect  to  be  reloved 
by  him,  were  not  the  least  saucy  presumption  man 
could  be  guilty  of,  did  not  his  own  commandments 
make  it  a  duty.  Boyle, 

Relu'oent,    r^-lu's^nt.    adj.     [^relucens, 
Latin]  Shining;  transparent;  pellucid. 

In  brighter  mazes,  the  relxtcent  stream 
Plays  o'er  the  mead.  Thomson. 

To  Relu'ct,  r^-lijkt'.  v.  n.  [re/wc/or,  La- 
tin.] To  struggle  again. 

We,  with  studied  mixtures,  force  our  relucting 
appetites,  and  with  all  the  spells  of  epicurism,  con- 
jure them  up,  that  we  may  lay  them  again. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Relu'ctance,  r^-lik'tanse.  )  n.  s.  \_reluc- 

Relu'ctancy,  r6-liik'ian-s6.  ^      tor,  Lat.] 

Unwillingness;    repugnance;    struggle 

in  opposition:   with  to  or  against. 

A  little  more  weight,  added  to  the  lower  of  the 
marbles,  is  able  to  surmount  their  reluctancy  to  se- 
paration, notwithstanding  the  supposed  danger  of 
thereby  introducing  a  vacuum.  Boyle. 

It  favours 
Reluctance  against  God,  and  his  just  yoke. 
Laid  on  our  necks.  JiRUcn. 

Bear  witness,  heav'n,  with  what  rehictancy 
Her  helpless  innocence  1  doom  to  die.  Dryden. 
;Eneas,  when  forced  in  his  own  defence  to  kill 
Lausus,  the  poet  shows  compassionate,  and  temper- 
ing the  severity  of  his  looks  with  a  reluctance  to  the 
action;  he  has  pity  on  his  beauty  and  his  youth; 
and  is  loth  to  destroy  such  a  mastet^piece  of  na- 
ture. Dryilen. 
How  few  would  be  at  the  pains  of  acquiring  such 
an  habit,  andofconqueringall  the  reluclancies  and 
difficulties  that  lay  in  the  way  towards  virtue.' 

Atttrbury. 
Many  hard  stages  of  discipline  must    he  pats 
through,  before  he  can  subdue  the  relacta^ues  of 
his  corruption.  Rogers. 

With  great  reluctancy  man  is  persuaded  to  ac- 
knowledge this  necessity.  Rogers. 
Rel'uctanT)  r£-li!lk't^t.  adj.  [reluctant^ 
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Latin.]  Unwilling;  acting  with  repug- 
nance. 

Relvctant;  but  in  vain!  a  greater  pow'r 
Now  rul'd  liim.  Mlton. 

Some  refuge  in  the  muse's  art  I  found; 
Reluctant  now  I  touch'd  the  trembling  string, 
Bereft  of  him  who  taught  me  how  to  sing.     Ticket. 
To  Relu'ctate,  r6-ldk.'tkc.  v.  n.  [reluc- 
ior,  Lat.J  To  resist;  to  struggle  against. 

In  violation  of  God's  patrimony,  the  first  sacri- 
lege is  looked  on  with  some  honour,  and  men  de- 
vise colours  to  delude  their  reiwc/rtliTig'  consciences; 
but  when  they  have  once  made  the  breach,  their 
scrupulosity  soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Reluota'tion,  r^l-lCik-ta'shAn.^^"  n.s.  \jre- 
lucior^  Latin.]  Repugnance;  resistance. 

The  king  prevailed  with  the  prince,  though  not 
without  some  reluctation.  Bacon. 

Adam's  sin,  or  the  curse  upon  it,  did  not  deprive 

him  of  his  rule,  but  left  the  creatures  to  a  rebellion 

or  reluctation.  Bacon. 

To    Relu'me,   re-lume'.  v.  a.    To  light 

anew;  to  rekindle. 

Relume  her  ancient  light,  nor  kindle  new.  Pope. 
To  Relu'mine,  r6-lu'min.  v.  a.   To  light 
anew. 

Once  put  out  thy  light; 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relumine.  Shakspeare. 

To  RELY',  r6-li'.  v.  n.  \re  and  lie.]  To 
lean  vipon  with  confidence;  to  put  trust 
in;  to  rest  upon;  to  depend  upon:  with 
on. 

Go  in  thy  native  innocence!  rely 
On  what  thou  hast  of  virtue;  summon  all! 
For  God  tow'rds  thee  hath  done  his  part,  do  thine, 

Milton. 

Egypt  does  not  on  the  clouds  rely, 
But  to  the  Nile  owes  more  than  to  the  sky.  Waller. 

Thus  Solon  to  Pisistratus  reply'd. 
Demanded  on  what  succour  he  rely''d. 
When  with  so  few  he  boldly  did  engage? 
He  said,  he  took  his  courage  from  his  age,     Denh. 

Though  reason  is  not  to  be  relied, upon,  as  univer- 
sally sufficient  to  direct  us  what  to  do;  yet  it  is  ge- 
f    nerally  to  be  relied  upon,  and  obeyed,  where  it  tells 
us  what  we  are  not  to  do.  South, 

Fear  relies  upon  a  natural  love  of  ourselves,  and 
is  complicated  with  a  necessarj'  desire  of  our  own 
preservation.  Tillotson. 

Such  variety  of  arguments  only  distract  the  un- 
derstanding that  relies  on  them.  Locke. 

The  pope  was  become  a  party  in  the  cause,  and 
could  not  be  relied  upon  for  a  decision,    ^tlerhury. 

Do  we  find  so  much  religion  in  the  age,  as  to  rely 
«n  the  general  practice  for  the  measures  of  our  du- 
ty ?  Rogers. 

No  prince  can  ever  rely  on  the  fidelity  of  that 
man,  who  is  a  rebel  to  his  creator.  Rogers. 

To  REMAl'N,  r^-inane'.  v.  n.  [remaneo, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  be  left  out  of  a  greater  quantity  or 
number. 

That  that  remains,  shall  be  buried  in  death.  Job. 
Bake  that  which  ye  will  bake  to-day ;  and  that 
which  remainelh  over,  lay  up  until  the  morning. 

Exodus. 

2.  To  continue;  to  endure;  to  be  left  in  a 
particular  state. 

He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  good.  Milton. 

3.  To  be  left  after  any  event. 

Childless  thou  art,  childless  remain.        Milton. 

In  the  families  of  the  world,  there  remains  not  to 

one  above  another  the  least  pretence  to  inheritance. 

Locke. 
4,.  Not  to  be  lost. 

Now  somewhat  sing,  whose  endless  souvenance 
Among  the  shepherds  may  for  aye  remain.  Spenser. 
I  was  increwsed  more  than  all  that  were  before 
roe,  also  my  wisdom  remained  with  me.       Ecclus. 
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If  what  you  have  heard  shall  remain  in  you,  ye 
shall  continue  in  the  Son.  i  John. 

5.  To  be  left  as  not  comprised. 

That  a  father  may  have  some  power  over  his 
children,  is  easily  granted ;  but  that  an  elder  bro- 
ther has  so  over  his  brethren,  remains  to  be  proved. 

Locke. 

6.  To  continue  in  a  place. 

To  Remai'n,  r^-mane'i   -v.  a.    To  await; 
to  be  left  to. 

Such  end  had  the  kid;  for  he  would  weaned  be 
Of  craft,  coloured  with  simplicity, 
And  such  end,  pardie,  does  all  them  remain 
That  of  such  falsers  friendship  shall  be  fain.  Sjiens. 

With  oaken  stafi" 
I'll  raise  such  outcries  on  thy  clatter'd  iron, 
Which  long  shall  not  withhold  me  from  thy  head. 
That  in  a  little  time,  while  breath  remains  thee. 
Thou  oft  shalt  wish  thyself  at  Gath  to  boast, 
But  never  shalt  see  Gath.  Milton. 

If  thence  he  'scape,  what  remains  him  less 
Than  unknown  dangers?  Milton. 

The  easier  conquest  now 
Remains  thee,  aided  by  this  host  of  friends, 
Back  on  thy  foes  more  glorious  to  return.     Milton. 
Remai'n,  re-mane'.2oa  ^j,  g,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Relick;  that  which  is  left.     Generally 
u^ed  in  the  plural. 

I  grieve  with  the  old,  for  so  many  additional  in- 
conveniences, more  than  their  small  remain  of  life 
seemed  destined  to  undergo.  ■  Pope. 

2.  The  body  left  by  the  soul. 

But  fowls  obscene  dismember'd  his  remains, 
And  dogs  had  torn  him.  Pope. 

Ohwould'st  thou  sing  what  heroes  Windsor  bore, 
Or  raise  old  warriors,  whose  ador'd  remains. 
In  weeping  vaults,  her  hallowed  earth  contains ! 

Pope. 

3.  Abode;  habitation.     Not  in  use. 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king. 
Which  often  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I've  seen  him  do.  Shakspeare. 

Remai'nder,  re-roine'diir.  adj.  [from  re- 
mam. ]  Remaining;  refuse;  left. 

His  brain 
Is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  bisket 
After  a  voyage.  Shakspeare. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  spoil 'd  them;  nor  the  remainder 

viands 
We  do  not  throw  in  unrespective  place, 
Because  we  now  are  full.  Shakspean. 

Remai'nder,  re-mane'ddr.  n.  s. 
1.  What  is  left;  remnant;  relicks. 
The  gods  protect  you. 
And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court!  Shaksp. 
It  may  well  employ  the  j-emainder  of  their  lives  to 
perform  it  to  puqiosc,  I  mean  the  work  of  evange- 
lical obedience.  Hammond. 

Mahomet's  crescent  by  our  feuds  encreast. 
Blasted  the  learn 'd  remainders  of  the  East.  Denh. 
Could  bare  ingratitude  have  made  any  one  so  di- 
abolical, had  not  cruelty  come  in  as  a  second  to  its 
assistance,  and  cleared  the  villain's  breast  of  all 
remainders  of  humani  ty  ?  South. 

There  are  two  restraints  which  God  hath  put  up- 
on human  nature,  shame  and  fear;  shame  is  the 
weaker,  and  hath  place  only  in  those  in  whom  there 
are  some  remainders  of  virtue.  Tillotson. 

What  madness  moves  you,  matrons,  to  destroy 
The  last  remainders  of  unhappy  Troy?         Drydtn. 
If  he,  to  whom  ten  talents  were  committed,  has 
squandered  away  five,  he  is  concerned  to  make  a 
double  improvement  of  the  remainder.  Rogers. 

If  these  decoctions  be  repeated  till  the  water 
comes  off  clear,  the  remainder  yields  no  salt. 

Arbuthnot. 
Of  six  millions  raised  every  year  for  the  service  of 
the  publick,  one  third  is  intercepted  through  the  se- 
veral subordinations  of  artful  men  in  office,  before 
the  remainder  is  applied  to  the  proper  use.    Swift. 
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2.  The  body  when  the  soul  is  departed; 
remains. 

Shew  us 
The  poor  remainder  of  Andronicus.        Shakspeari 

3.  [In  law.]  The  last  chance  of  inherit- 
ance. 

A  fine  is  levied  to  grant  a  reversion  or  remainder, 
expectant  upon  a  lease  that  yieldeth  no  rent.  Bacon. 
To    Rema'ke,    re-make',   -u.  a.    [re    and 
make.']  To  make  anew. 

That,  which  she  owns  above  her,  must  perfectly 
remake  us  after  the  image  of  our  maker.       Glanv, 

To  Rema'nd,  r^-mS.nd'.^'*  v.  a.  [re  and 
mando,  Latin.]  To  send  back;  to  call 
back. 

The  better  sort  quitted  their  freeholds  and  fled 

into  England,  and  never  returned,  though  many 

laws  were  made  to  remand  them  back.         Davies. 

Philoxenus,  for  despising  some  dull  poetiy  of  Di- 

onysius,  was  condemned  to  dig  in  the  quarries,  from 

whence  being  remanded,  at  his  return  Dionysius 

produced  some  other  ol  his  verses,  which  as  soon  as 

Philoxenus  had  read,  he  made  no  reply,  but,  calling 

to  the  waiters,  said,  carry  me  again  to  the  quarries. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Re'manent,   r^m'ma-n^nt.    n.  s.    [rerna- 

nens.,  Latin;  remanent.,  old  French,     It 

is  now  contracted   to  remnant.~\     The 

part  remaining. 

Her  majesty  bought  of  his  executrix  the  rema- 
nent of  the  last  term  of  three  years.  Bacon. 
REMA'RK,  r^-mirk'."  n.  s.  [n marque, 
Fr,]  Observation;  note;  notice  taken. 

He  cannot  distinguish  difficult  and  noble  specular 
tions  from  ti-ifling  and  vulgar  remarks.  Collier. 

To  Rema'rk,  re-m^rk'.  v.  a.  [reinarquer, 
French.] 

1.  To  note;  to  observe. 

It  is  easy  to  observe  what  has  been  remarked, 
that  the  names  of  simple  ideas  are  the  least  liable 
to  mistakes.  Locke, 

2.  To  distinguish;  to  point  out;  to  mark. 
Not  in  use. 

The  pris'ner  Samson  here  I  seek. 
—His  manacles  remark  him,  there  he  sits.  Milton. 

Rema'rkable,  r^-mirk'a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
marquable,  Fi'ench.]  Observable;  wor- 
thy of  note. 

So  did  Oi-phcus  plainly  teach,  that  the  world  had 
beginning  in  time,  from  the  will  of  the  most  high 
God,  whose  remarkable  words  are  thus  converted. 

Raleigh. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they 

Talk  most,  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

What  we  obtain  by  conversation  soon  vanishes, 

unless  we  note  down  what  lemarkahles  we  have 

found.  Watts. 

Rema'rkableness,  re-mark'a-bl-nds.  n,  s. 

[from     remarkable.]     Observableness; 

worthiness  of  observation. 

They  signify  the  remarkableness  of  this  punish- 
ment of  the  Jews,  as  signal  revenge  for  the  crucified 
Christ.  Hammond. 

Rema'rkably,  re-mirk'a-bl*^.  adv.  [from 
remarkable,']  Observably;  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  observation. 

Chiefly  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late,  of  thy  so  true, 
So  faithful  love.  Milton. 

Such  parts  of  these  writings,  as  may  be  remark- 
ably stupid,  should  become  subjects  of  an  occasional 
criticism.  Watts. 

Rema'rker,  re-m§,rk'flr.s*  n,  s.  \remar- 
queur.,  French.]  Observer;  one  that  re- 
marks. 

If  the  remarker  would  but  once  try  to  outshine 
the  author  by  writing  a  better  book  on  the  same 
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subject,  he  would  soon  be  convinced  of  bis  own  in- 
sufficiency. Walls. 
Reme'diable,  ri-ra^'d^-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
remedy.^  Capable  of  remedy. 

Rkme'diate,  r6-m^'d6-at.^*  at//,  [from  re- 
jnedy.^  Medicinal;  affording  a  remedy. 
Not  in  use. 

All  you,  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
1u  the  good  man's  distress.  Shakspeare. 

Reme'diless,  r^m'me-d^-lSs.  adj.  [from 
remedy.~\  Not  admitting  remedy;  irre- 
parable; cureless;   incurable. 

Sad  £sculapius 

Imprison'd  was  in  chains  remediless.  Spenser. 

The  war,  grounded  upon  this  general  remediless 

necessity,  may  be  termed  the  general,  the  remediless, 

or  the  necessary  war.  Raleigh. 

We,  by  rightful  doom  remediless, 
Were  lost  in  death,  till  he  that  dwelt  above 
High  thron'd  in  secret  bliss,  for  us  frail  dust 
Emptied  his  glory.  Milton. 

Flatter  him  it  may,  as  those  are  good  at  flatter- 
ing, who  are  good  for  notliing  else;  but  in  the  mean 
time,  the  poor  man  is  left  uuuera  remediless  delu- 
sion. SovUh. 
Reme'dilessnkss,  r^m'me-d^-l^s-n^s.  n. 
s.  [from  remediless.^  Incurableness. 

RE'MEDY,  rem'm^-de.  jj.  s.  \_vemediutn, 
Lat.  remede,  Frencb.l 

1 .  A  medicine  by  which  any  illness  is 
cured. 

The  difference  between  poisons  and  remedies  is 
easily  known  by  their  effects;  and  common  reason 
soon  distinguishes  between  virtue  and  vice.     Swijt. 

2.  Cure  of  any  uneasiness. 

Here  hope  began  to  dawn;  resolv'd  to  tiy, 
She  fls'd  on  this  her  utmost  remedy.  Ditjden. 

O  how  short  ray  interval  of  woe  I 
Our  griefs  how  swift,  our  remedies  how  slow.  Prior. 

3.  That  which  counteracts  any  evil:  with 
to.,  for ^  or  against ;  for  is  most  used. 

What  may  be  remedy  or  cure 
To  evils  which  our  own  misdeeds  have  wrought. 

Milton. 

Civil  government  is  the  proper  remedy  for  the 

inconveniencies  of  the  state  of  nature.  Locke. 

Attempts  have  been  made  for  some  remedy  against 

this  evil.  Swift. 

4.  Reparation;  means  of  repairing  any 
hurt. 

Things,  without  all  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  death  of  a  man  there  is  no  remedy.    Wisd. 

To  Re'.medy,  r^m'mi-d^.  v.  a.  [remedier, 
French.] 

1,  To  cure;  to  heal. 

Sorry  we  are  that  any  good  and  godly  mind 
should  be  grieved  with  that  which  is  done;  but  to 
remedy  their  grief  lieth  not  so  much  in  us  as  in 
themselves.  Hooker. 

2.  To  repair  or  remove  mischief. 

To  REME'MBER,  r^-m^m'bir.  t.  a. 
[rememdcr,  old  Fr.  rememdrare,  Ital.l 

1 .  To  bear  in  mind  any  thing;  not  to  for- 
get. 

Remember  not  against  us  former  iniquities.  Psal. 
Remember  thee'. 
Ay  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  place 
In  this  distracted  brain.     Remember  thee!   Shaksp. 

2.  To  recollect;  to  call  to  mind. 

He  having  once  seen  and  remembered  me,  even 
from  the  beginning  began  to  be  in  the  rierward. 

Sidney. 

We  are  said  to  remember  any  thing,  when  (he 
idea  of  it  rises  in  the  mind  with  the  consciousness 
(bat  we  have  bad  this  idea  before.  Watts. 


3.  To  keep  in  mind;  to  have  present  to 
the  attention. 

Remember  what  I  warn  thee,  shun  to  taste; 
And  shun  the  bitter  consequence.  Milton. 

This  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  possible 
now  to  keep  a  young  gentleman  from  vice  by  a  to- 
tal ignorance  of  it;  unless  you  will  all  his  life  mew 
him  up.  Locke. 

4.  To  bear  in  mind,  with  intent  of  reward 
or  punishment. 

Cry  unto  God;  for  you  shall  be  remembered  of 
him.  Barclay. 

He  brings  them  back, 
RemembVir^  mercy  and  his  covenant  sworn.  Milt. 

5.  To  mention;  not  to  omit. 

A  citation  ought  to  be  certain,  in  respect  of  the 
person  cited;  for,  if  such  certainty  be  therein  omit- 
ted, such  citation  is  invalid,  as  in  many  cases  here- 
after to  be  remembered.  ^Syliffe. 

6.  To  put  in  mind;  to  force  to  recollect; 
to  remind. 

His  hand  and  leg  commanding  without  threaten- 
ing, and  rather  rem«ini£ri7!g  than  chastising.  Sidney. 

Joy,  being  altogether  wanting. 
It  doth  renumber  me  the  more  of  sorrow.     Shaksp. 

It  grieves  my  heart  to  be  ranend>ered  thus 
By  any  one,  of  one  so  glorious.  Chapman. 

These  petitions,  and  the  answer  of  the  common 
council  of  London,  were  ample  materials  for  a  con- 
ference with  the  lords,  who  might  be  thereby  re- 
membered  of  their  duty.  Clarendon. 

I  would  only  remember  them  in  love  and  preven- 
tion, with  the  doctrine  of  the  Jens,  and  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Grecians.  Holiday. 

7.  To  preserver  from  being  forgotten. 

Let  them  have  their  wages  duly  paid, 
Aad  something  over,  to  remember  me.    Shakspeare. 

Reme'mberer,     re-mem'bilr-ur,      n.     s. 

[^ivon\  remember.^  One  who  remembers. 

A  brave  master  to  servants,  and  a  remeiid)erer  of 

the  least  good  office;  for  his  flock  he  tiansplanted 

most  of  them  into  plentiful  soils.  JVotton. 

Reme'mbrance,    r^-m^m'branse.    n.     s. 
[j-emembrance,  French.] 

1.  Retention  in  memory;  memory. 

Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  time  has  not  wore 
him 
From  my  remembrance.  Shakspeare. 

Had  memory  been  lost  with  innocence, 
We  had  not  known  the  sentence  nor  th'  offence ; 
'Twas  his  chief  punishment  to  keep  in  store 
The  sad  remembrance  what  he  was  before.     Doili. 

Sharp  remembrance  on  the  English  part, 
And  shame  of  being  match'd  by  such  a  foe. 
Rouse  conscious  virtue  up  in  every  heart.    Dryden. 

This  ever  grateful  in  rcmen\brance  bear 
To  me  thou  ow'st,  to  me  the  vital  air.  Pope  ■ 

2.  Recollection;    revival  of  any  idea;  re- 
miniscence. 

I  hate  thy  beams. 
That  bring  to  my  remembrance  from  what  state 
I  fell ;  how  glorious  once  above  thy  sphere.  Milton. 
Remend>rance  is  when  the  same  idea  recurs,  with- 
out the  operation  of  the  like  object  on  the  external 
sensory.  Locke. 

3.  Honourable  memory.   Out  of  use. 

Rosemary  and  rue  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long, 
Grace  and  rememirance  be  unto  you  both.  Shaksp. 
Transmission  of   a  fact    from  one    to 
another. 

Titan  ^ 

Among  the  heavens,  th'  immortal  fact  displayed. 
Lest  the  retnembrance  of  his  grief  should  fail, 
And  in  the  constellations  wrote  his  tale,    ^iddison. 

5.  Account  preserved. 

Those  proceedings  and  remernbrances  are  In  the 
Tower,  beginning  with  the  twentieth  year  of  Ed- 
waid  I.  Hale. 

6.  Memorial. 

3s^ 


But  in  remembran4x  of  so  brave  a  deed, 
A  tomb  and  funeral  bonoors  1  decreed.      DrytUn 

7.  A  token  by  which  any  one  is  kepi  in 

the  memory. 

I  have  re meniiranc£5  of  yours. 
That  I  have  longed  to  redeliver.  Shakspeare 

Keep  this  remembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake. 

Shakspeare- 

8.  Notice  of  something  absent. 

Let  your  remembrance  still  apply  to  Banquo; 
Presenthim  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  tongue. 

Shakspemt . 

9.  Power  of  remembering. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done. 
Ere  my  reiriembrance.  Milton. 

Reme'mbrancer,  re-mdm'bran-sAr.  n.  s. 
[from  remembrance.'] 

1 .  One  that  reminds;  one  that  puts  in  mind 

A  sly  knave,  the  agent  for  his  master, 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.  Shakspear>'. 

God  is  present  in  the  consciences  of  good  and 
bad;  he  is  there  a  rememftrancer  to  call  our  actions 
to  mind,  and  a  witness  to  bring  them  to  judgment. 

Taylor. 
Would  I  were  in  my  grave; 
For,   living  here,   you're  but  my   curs'd  rerhem- 

branceis: 
I  once  was  happy.  Oticay. 

2.  An  officer  of  the  exchequer. 

All  are  digested  into  books,  and  sent  to  the  ri- 
nunibrancer  of  the  exchequer,  that  he  make  pro- 
cesses upon  them.  Bacon. 
To  Reme'rcik,  r^-mer'se.  v.  a.   [remer- 
cier,  Fr.]     To  thank.     Obsolete. 

Off'ringhis  service  and  his  dearest  life 
For  her  defence,  against  that  earle  to  fight; 
She  him  remercied,  as  the  patron  of  her  life.  Spens- 

To  RE'MIGRATE,  r^m'e-grite.«"  -u.v. 
\re77iigro,  Lat.]  To  remove  back  again. 
Some  other  ways  he  proposes  to  divest  some  bo- 
dies of  their  borrowed  shapes,  and  make  them  remi- 
grate  to  their  first  simplicity.  Boyle. 

Remigra'tion,      r6m-^-gri'shi'in.    n.    s. 
[from  remigrate.~\  Removal  back  again. 
The  Scots,  transplanted  hither,  became  acquaint- 
ed with  our  customs,  wbich,  by  occasional  remiscra- 
tions,  became  diffused  in  Scotland.  Hale. 

7'oREMi'ND,re-mlnd'.  v.  a.  [re  and  mind."] 
To  put  in  mind;  lo  force  to  remember. 
When  age  itself,  which  will  not  be  detied,  shall 
begin  to  aiTCst,  seize  and  remind  us  of  our  mortality 
by  pains  and  dulness  of  senses;  yet  then  the  plea- 
sure of  the  mind  shall  be  in  its  full  vigour.  South. 
The  brazen  figure  of  the  consul,  with  the  ring  on 
his  finger,  reminded  me  of  Juvenal's  majoris  pon- 
dera  gemmje.  Jlildison. 

Remim  scence,  rdm-m6-n!s's^nse.'""  n.  a. 
[reminiscens,  Lat.]  Recollection;  re- 
covery of  ideas. 

I  cast  about  for  all  circumstances  that  may  re- 
vive my  memory  or  reminiscence.  Hale. 
For  the  other  part  of  memory,  called  remini- 
scence, which  is  the  retrieving  of  a  thing  at  picsent 
forgot,  or  but  confusedly  remembered,  by  setting 
the  mind  to  ransack  every  little  cell  of  the  brain; 
while  it  is  thus  busied,  how  accidentally  does  the 
thing  sought  for  offer  itself  to  the  mind.'         Sovth. 

Reminisce'ntial,  rem-nit:-nls-s6n'shil. 
adj.  [from  reminiscence. '\  Relating  to 
reminiscence. 

Would  truth  dispense,  we  wonid  be  content  with 
Plato,  that  k-nowledge  were  but  remembrance,  that 
intellectual  acquisition  were  but  reminiiceiUtoi  evo- 
cation. Brown. 
Remiss,  r^-mis'.  adj.  [remis.^  Fr.    remit- 

sus,  Lat.] 
I.  Not  vigorous;  slack. 

The  water  deserts  the  coq)uscles,  unlcsj  it  flow 
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with  a  precipitate  motion;  for  then  it  hurries  them 
out  alon<»  with  it,  till  its  motion  becomes  more  lan- 
guid and  remiss.  Woodward, 

2.  Not  careful;  slothful. 

Mad  ire  and  wrathful  fury  makes  me  weep, 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep.  Shaks. 

If  when  by  God's  grace  we  have  conquered  the 
first  diflBculties  of  religion,  we  grow  careless  and 
remisb,  and  neglect  our  guard,  God's  spirit  will  not 
always  strive  with  us.  Tillotson. 

Your  candour,  in  pardoning  my  errors,  may  make 
me  more  remiss  in  correcting  them.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  intense. 

These  nervous,  bold,  those  languid  and  remiss; 

Here  cold  salutes,  but  there  a  lover's  kiss.  Roscom. 
Remi'ssible,   r^-mis's^-bl.*°'*  adj.  [from 

remit.^     Admitting  forgiveness. 
Remi'ssion,  r6-mish'un.  n.  s.  [remission, 

Fr.  remissio,  Lat.] 

1.  Abatement;  relaxation;  moderation. 

Error,  misclaim,  and  forgetfulness  do  now  and 
then  become  suitors  for  some  remission  of  extreme 
rigour.  Baton. 

2.  Cessation  of  intenseness. 

In  September  and  October  those  diseases  do  not 
abate  and  remit  in  proportion  to  the  remission  of  the 
sun's  heat.  Woodioard. 

This  difference  of  intention  and  remission  of  the 
mind  in  thinking,  every  one  has  experimented  in 
himself.  Locke- 

3.  In  physick,  remission  is  when  a  dis- 
temper abates,  but  does  not  go  quite 
off  before  it  returns  again. 

4.  Release;  abatement  of  right  or  claim. 

Not  only  an  expedition,  but  the  remission  of  a 
duty  or  tax,  were  transmitted  to  posterity  after  this 
manner.  Addison. 

Another  gi'ound  of  the  bishop's  fears  is  the  re- 
mission of  the  first  fruits  and  tenths.  Swift. 

5.  Forgiveness;  pardon. 

My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back. 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past.       Shakspeare, 

That  plea 
With  God  or  man  will  gain  thee  no  remission.  Milt. 

Many  believe  the  article  of  remission  of  sins,  but 
they  believe  it  without  the  condition  of  repentance, 
or  the  fruits  of  holy  life.  Taylor. 

Remi'ssly,  r^-mis'li.  adv.  [from  remissJ] 
J.  Carelessly;  negligently;  without  close 
attention. 

How  should  it  then  be  in  our  power  to  do  it  cold- 
ly or  remissly?  so  that  our  desire  being  natural,  is 
also  in  that  degree  of  earnestness  whereunto  no- 
thing can  be  added.  Hooker. 
2.  Not  vigorously;  not  with  ardour  or 
eagerness;  slackly. 

There  was  not  an  equal  concurrence  in  the  pro- 
secution of  this  matter  among  the  bishops;  some  of 
them  proceeding  more  remissly  in  it.  Clarendon. 
Remi'ssness,  r^-mis'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
7niss.'j  Carelessness;  negligence;  cold- 
ness; want  of  ardour;  inattention. 

Future  evils, 
Or  new,  or  by  remissness  new  concciv'd. 
Are  now  to  have  no  successive  degree.        Shaksp. 

No  great  offenders  'scape  their  dooms; 

Small  praise  from  lenity  and  remissness  comes.  Denk. 

Jack,  through  the  remiss^iess  of  constables,  has 

always  found  means  to  escape.  .Brhuthnol. 

The  great  concern  of  God  for  our  salvation,  is 

so  far  from  an  argument  of  remissness  in  us,  that  it 

ought  to  excite  our  utmost  care.  Rogers. 

To  REMFT,  r^-mit'.  v.  a.  [remittor  Lat.] 

1.  To  relax;  to  make  less  intense. 

So  willingly  doth  God  remit  his  ire.         Mlton. 

Our  supreme  foe  may  much  remU 
His  anger;  and  perhaps  thus  far  remov'd, 
Not  mind  us  not  offending,  satisfy'd 
With  what  is  punish'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  forgive  a  punishment 
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With  suppliant  pray'rs  their  pow'rs  appease; 
The  soft  Napaean  race  will  soon  repent 
Their  anger,  and  remit  the  punishment.      Dryden. 

The  magistrate  can  often,  where  the  publick 
good  demands  not  the  execution  of  the  law,  remit 
the  punishment  of  criminal  offences  by  his  own  au- 
thority, but  yet  cannot  remit  the  satisfaction  due  to 
any  private  man.  Locke. 

3.  [remetere,  Fr.]  To  pardon  a  fault. 
At  my  lovely  Tamora's  intreats, 

I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults.  Shaks. 
Whosesoever  sins  ye  remit,  they  are  remitted  unto 
them;  and  whosesoever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  re- 
tained. John. 

4.  To  give  up;  to  resign. 
In  grievous  and  inhuman  crimes,  offenders  should 

be  remitted  to  their  prince  to  be  punished  in  the 
place  where  they  have  offended.  Hayward. 

Th'  ^Egyptian  crown  I  to  your  hands  remit, 
And,  with  it,  take  his  heart  who  offers  it.    Drydtn. 

Heaven  thinks  fit 
Thee  to  thy  former  fury  to  remit.  Ih-yden. 

5.  [remettre,  Fr,]     To  defer;  to  refer. 
The  bishop  had  certain  proud  instructions  in  the 

front,  though  there  were  a  pliant  cause  at  the  foot, 
that  remitted  all  to  the  bishop's  discretion.  Bacon. 
I  remit  me  to  themselves,  and  challenge  their 
natural  ingenuity  to  say,  whether  they  have  not 
sometimes  such  shiverings  within  them? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

6.  To  put  again  in  custody. 
This  bold  return  with  c«emmg  patience  heard, 

The  pris'ner  was  remitted  to  the  guard.       Dryden. 

7.  To  send  money  to  a  distant  place. 
They  obliged  themselves  to  remit  after  the  rate 

of  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  per 
annum,  divided  into  so  many  monthly  payments. 

Addison. 

8.  To  restore.     Not  in  use. 
The  archbishop  was  retained  prisoner,  but  after 

a  short  time  remitted  to  his  liberty.  Hayward. 

To  Remi't,  r6-mit'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  slacken;  to  grow  less  intense. 
When  our  passions  remit,  the  vehemence  of  our 

speech  remits  too.  Broome. 

2.  To  abate,  by  growing  less  eager. 
As,  by  degrees,  they  remitted  of  their  industry, 

loathed  their  business,  and  gave  way  to  their  plea- 
sures, they  let  fall  those  generous  principles,  which 
had  raised  them  to  worthy  thoughts.  South. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  grow  by  intervals 
less  violent,  though  not  wholly  inter- 
mitting. 

Uemi'tment,  r6-mit'm^nt.  n.  s,  [from  re- 
mit.1^    The  act  of  remitting  to  custody. 

Remi'ttance,  r^-mit't5nse.  n.  s.  [from 
remie.^ 

1.  The  act  of  paying  money  at  a  distant 
place. 

2.  Sum  sent  to  a  distant  place. 
A  compact  among  private  persons  furnished  out 

the  several  remittances.  Jlddison. 

Remi'tter,  r6-mit'tiar.9^  n.  s.  [remettre, 
French.] 

1.  One  who  remits,  or  procures  the  con- 
veyance and  payment  of  money. 

2.  [In  common  law.]  A  restitution  of 
one  that  hath  two  titles  to  lands  or  tene- 
ments, and  is  seized  of  them  by  his  lat- 
ter title,  under  his  title  that  is  more 
ancient,  in  case  where  the  latter  is  de- 
fective. Convell. 

You  said,  if  I  return'd  next  size  in  Lent, 
I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace; 
In  th'  interim  my  letters  should  take  place 
Of  affidavits.  Donne. 

Re'mnant,  r^m'nant.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
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remanent.']  Residue;  that  which  is  left: 
that  which  remains. 

Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king! 
Thou  bloodless  re«iJiant  of  that  royal  blood, 
Be't  lawful  that  1  invocate  thy  ghost?     S/wjfcspeare. 

Bear  me  hence 
From  forth  the  noise  aud  rumour  of  the  field. 
Where  I  may  think  the  remnarU  of  my  thoughts. 

Sliaksfeare, 

About  his  shelves 

Remnants  of  packthread  and  old  cakes  of  roses 

Were  thinly  scatter'd.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  entreated  to  get  them  some  respite  and 

breathing  by  a  cessation,  without  which  they  saw 

no  probability  to  preserve  the  remnant  that  had  yet 

escaped.  King  Charles. 

It  seems  that  the  remnants  of  the  generation  of 

men  were  in  such  a  deluge  saved.  Bacon. 

The  remnant  of  my  tale  is  of  a  length 
To  tire  your  patience.  Dryden. 

A  feeble  army  and  an  empty  senate, 
Remnants  of  mighty  battles  fought  in  vain.  Mdison. 

See  the  poor  remnants  of  these  slighted  heirs! 
My  hands  shall  rend  what  e'en  thy  rapine  spares. 

Pope. 
The  frequent  use  of  the  latter  was  a  remnant  of 
popery,  which  never  admitted  scripture  in  the  vul- 
gar tongue.  Swift. 
Ke'mnant,  rdm'ndnt.  adj.  [corruptly  form- 
ed from  remanent.]  Remaining;  yet  left. 

It  bid  her  feel 
No  future  pain  for  me;  but  instant  wed 
A  lever  more  proportionM  to  her  bed; 
And  quiet  dedicate  her  rcvmiant  life 
To  the  just  duties  of  an  humble  wife.  Pnor. 

Remo'lten,  re-rii6ri'n.i"3  part,  [from  re- 
melt.'j     Melted  again. 

It  were  good  to  try  in  glass  works,  whether  the 
crude  materials,  minglci  with  glass  already  made 
and  remollen,  do  not  iacilitate  the  making  ol'  glass 
with  less  heat.  Bacon. 

REMo'NSTRANCE,r6-n>6n'stranse.  n.  s.  [re- 
monstrance, Fr.  from  re}nonstrate.] 
Show;  discovery.     Not  in  use. 
You  may  marvel,  why  I  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  lemonslrance  of  my  hidden  power, 
Thau  let  him  be  so  lost.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Strong  representation. 

The  same  God,  which  revealeth  it  to  them,  would 
also  give  them  power  of  confirming  it  unto  others, 
either  with  miraculous  operation,  or  with  strong  and 
invincible  remonstrance  of  sound  reason.  Hooker. 
A  large  family  of  daughters  have  drawn  up  a  re- 
monstrance, in  which  they  set  forth,  that  their 
father,  having  refused  to  take  in  the  Spectator,  they 
offered  to  'bate  him  the  article  of  bread  and  butter 
in  the  tea-table.  Spectator. 

Importunate  passions  surround  the  man,  and  will 
not  suffer  him  to  attend  to  the  remonstrances  of 
justice.  Rogers. 

To  REMO'NSTRATE,  ri-m6n'strite. 
V.  n.  [remonstro,  Lat.  remonstrer,  Fr.] 
To  make  a  strong  representation;  to 
show  reasons  on  any  side  in  strong 
terms. 
RE' MORA,  r^m'6.rl603  „,  ^^  [Lat.] 
1.  A  let  or  obstacle. 

I.  A  fish  or  a  kind  of  worm  that  sticks  to 
ships,  and  retards  their  passage  through 
the  water. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  her- 
ring, roach,  and  remoro.  Peacham. 
The  remora  is  about  three  quarters  of  a   yard 
long;  his  body  before  three  inches  and  a  half  over, 
thence  tapering  to  the  tail  end ;  his  mouth   two 
inches  and  a  half  over;  his  chops  ending  angularly; 
the  nether  a  little  broader,  and  produced  forward 
near  an  inch;  his  lips  rough  with  a  great  number  of 
little  prickles.  Grew. 
To  Re'morate,  r^m'o-rite.    v.  a.  [remo- 
ror,  Lat.]     To  hinder;  to  delay.     Diet, 
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REMO'RSE,  ri-morse',  or  ri-morse'.  n. 

8.  [remoraus.^  Lat.J 

1.  Pain  of  guilt. 

Not  that  he  believed  they  could  be  restrained 
firom  that  impious  act  by  any  remorse  of  conscience, 
er  that  they  had  not  wickedness  enough  to  design 
and  execute  it.  Clarendon. 

2.  Tenderness;  pity;  sympathetick  sorrow. 

Many  little  esteem  of  their  own  lives,  yet,  for 
rtmorst  of  their  wives  and  children,  would  be  with- 
held. Spenser. 

Shylock,  thou  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  the  last  hour  of  act;  and  then  'tis  thought, 
Thou'lt  shew  thy  mercy  and  remorse  more  strange, 
Than  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty.  Shaksp. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river,  with  as 
little  remorse,  as  they  would  have  drowned  a  bitch's 
blind  puppies.  Shaksp. 

Curse  on  th'  unpard'ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 
draw 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lion's  law.      Dryden. 

Remo'rseful,  re-mors'fil.  adj.  [remorse 

and  fulL^ 
1.  Tender;  compassionate. 
O  Eglamour,  think  not  1  flatter, 
Valiant  and  wise,  remorse/tU,  well  accomplish'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Love,  that  comes  too  late. 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  tuius  a  sowre  offence.  Shaksp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  ot  the  sea.  Shaksp. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  once  the  sense  of 
pitiable. 

Eurylochus  straight  hasted  the  report 
Of  this  his  fellowes  most  remorce/uZ  fate.  Chapman. 
Remo'kseless,    r6-m6rs'l^s.    adj.    [from 
re7norse.~\   Unpityint^;  cruel;  savage. 

Where  were  ye  nymphs,  when  the renwrseZess  deep 
Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas?  Milton. 
O  the  inexpressible  horrour  that  will  seize  upon  a 
sinner,  when  he  stands  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  divine 
justice!  when  he  shall  see  his  accuser,  his  judge,  the 
witnesses,  all  his  remorseless  adversaries!      South. 

RE]VIO'TE,r6-m6te'.  adj.  [remof zi«,Lat.] 

1.  Dibtant;  not  immediate. 

In  this  narrow  scantling  of  capacity,  it  is  not  all 
remote  and  even  apparent  good  that  affects  us.  Locke. 

2.  Distant;  not  at  iiand. 

Their  rising  all  at  once  was  as  the  sound 
Of  thunder  heard  remote.  '        Milton. 

3.  Removed  far  off;  placed  not  near. 

The  arch-chymick  sun,  so  far  from  us  remote, 
Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mixed 
Here  in  the  dark  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

Remote  from  men  with  God  he  pass'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  business,  all  bis  pleasure,  praise. 

Pamel. 

In  quiet  shades,  content  with  rural  sports. 
Give  me  a  life,  remote  from  guilty  courts.  Granville. 

4.  Foreign. 

5.  Distant;  not  closely  connected. 

An  unadvised  transiliency  from  the  effect  to  the 
remotest  cause.  GLmville. 

Syllogism  serves  not  to  furnish  the  mind  with  in- 
termediate ideas,  that  shew  the  connection  of  remote 
ones.  Locke. 

S.  Alien;  not  agreeing. 

All  those  propositions,  how  remote  soever  from 
reason,  are  so  sacred,  that  men  will  sooner  part  wi(h 
their  lives,  than  suffer  themselves  to  doubt  of  them. 

Locke. 
7.  Abstracted. 

Wherever  the  mind  places  itself  by  any  thought, 
either  amongst,  or  remote  from  all  bodies,  it  can,  in 
this  uniform  idea  of  space,  no  where  find  any  bounds. 

Locke. 
Remo'tely,    r^-m6te'i6.  adv.   [from  re- 
mote.^    Not  nearly;  at  a  distance. 
It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 


thinly  inhabited,  at  least  not  remotefi/ planted  be- 
fore the  flood.  Brown. 

Two  lines  in  Mezentius  and  Lansus  are  indeed 
remotely  allied  to  Virgil's  sense,  but  too  like  the 
tenderness  of  Ovid.  Dryden. 

How,  while  the  fainting  Dutch  remx)tely  fire. 
And  the  fam'd  Eugene's  iron  ti-oops  retire, 
In  the  first  front  amidst  the  slaughter'd  pile, 
High  on  the  mound  he  dy'd.  Smith. 

Remo'teness,  r^-mote'n^s.  n,  s.  [from 
remote.']  State  of  being  remote;  dis- 
tance; not  nearness. 

The  joys  of  heav'n  are  like  the  stars,  which  by 
reason  of  our  remoteness  appear  extremely  little. 

Boyle. 
Titian  employed  brown  and  earthly  colours  upon 
the  forepart,  and  has  reserved  his  greater  light  for 
remoteness  and  the  back  part  of  his  landscapes. 

Dryden. 
If  the  greatest  part  of  bodies  escape  our  notice 
by  their  remoteness,  others  are  no  less  concealed  by 
their  minuteness.  Locke. 

His  obscurities  generally  arise  from  the  remote- 
ness of  the  customs,  persons,  and  things  be  alludes 
to.  viddison. 

Remo'tion,  r^-n)6'shdn.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
motus,   Lat.]     The   act   of  removing; 
the  state  of  being  removed  to  distance. 
All  this  safety  were  remotion,  and  thy  defence 
absence.  Shakspeare. 

The  consequent  strictly  taken,  may  be  a  falla- 
cious illation,  in  reference  to  antecedency  or  con- 
sequence ;  as  to  conclude  from  the  position  of  the 
antecedent  unto  the  position  of  the  consequent,  or 
from  the  remotion  of  the  consequent  to  the  remo- 
tion of  the  antecedent.  Brown- 

Remo'vable,  ri-mdov'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
remove.]     Such  as  may  be  removed. 

The  Irish  bishops  have  their  cler^  in  such  sub- 
jection, that  they  dare  not  complain  of  them;  for 
knowing  their  own  incapacity,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  removable  at  their  bishop's  will,  yield 
what  pleaseth  him.  Spenser. 

In  such  a  chapel,  such  curate  is  remoroj^/e  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  rector  of  the  mother  church.  ■Ayliffe. 

Remo'val,  r6-m66v'al.88  n.  s.  [from  re- 
move.] 

1.  The  act  of  putting  out  of  any  place. 

By  which  removal  of  one  extremity  with  another, 
the  world,  seeking  to  procure  a  remedy,  hath  pur- 
chased a  mere  exchange  of  the  evil  before  felt. 

Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  putting  away. 

The  removal  of  such  a  disease  is  not  to  be  attempt- 
ed by  active  remedies,  no  more  than  a  thorn  in  the 
flesh  is  to  be  taken  away  by  violence.     .Arbuthnot. 

3.  Dismission  from  a  post. 

If  the  removal  of  these  persons  from  their  posts 
has  produced  such  popular  commotions,  the  continu- 
ance of  them  might  have  produced  something  more 
fatal.  Addison. 

Whether  his  removal  was  caused  by  his  own  fears 
or  other  men's  artifices,  supposing  the  throne  to  be 
vacant,  the  body  of  the  people  was  left  at  liberty  to 
chuse  what  form  of  government  they  pleased.  &cift. 

4.  The  state  of  being  removed. 

The  sitting  still  of  a  paralytick,  whilst  he  prefers 

it  to  a  removal,  is  voluntary.  Locke. 

To  REMO'VE,  r^-m66v'.  v.  a.   [_remo. 

veo,  Lat.  remuer,  Fr.") 
I .  To  put  from  its  piace;  to  take  or  put 
away. 

Good  God  remove 

The  means  that  makes  us  strangers!  Shaksp. 

He  renovrth  away  the  speech  of  the  trusty,  and 

taketh  away  the  uBderstanding  of  the  aged        Job. 

So  would  he  have  removed  thee  out  of  the  strait 

into  a  broad  place.  Job. 

He  longer  in  this  paradise  to  dwell 
Permits  not:  to  remove  thee  I  am  come, 


And  send  thee  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 

The  ground.  Milton. 

Whether  he  will  remove  his  contemplation  from 
one  idea  to  another,  is  many  times  in  his  choice. 

Locke^ 

You,  who  fill  the  blissful  seats  above! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway, 
But  every  monaich  be  the  scourge  of  God, 
If  from  your  thoughts  Ulysses  you  remove, 
Who  rui'd  his  subjects  with  a  father's  love.    Pope. 
2.  To  place  at  a  distance. 

They  are  farther  removed  from  a  title  to  be  in- 
nate, and  the  doubt  of  their  being  native  impres- 
sions on  the  mind,  is  stronger  against  these  mora! 
principles  than  the  other.  Locke. 

To  Remo've,  r^-mo^v'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  change  place. 

2.  To  go  from  one  place  to  another. 
A  short  exile  must  for  show  precede; 

The  term  expir'd,  from  Candia  they  remove, 

And  happy  each  at  home  enjoys  his  love.    Dryden. 

How  oft  from  pomp  and  state  did  I  remove 
To  feed  despair.  Prior. 

Remo've,  re-moov'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Change  of  place. 
To  heare,  from  out  the  high-hair'd  oake  of  Jove, 

Counsaile  from  him,  for  means  to  his  remove 

To  his  lov'd  country.  Chapman. 

2.  Susceptibility  of  being  removed.    Not 
in  use. 

What  is  early  received  in  any  considerable 
sti'ength  of  impress,  grows  into  our  tender  natures ; 
and  therefore  is  of  difficult  remove.  GlanviUe. 

3.  Translation  of  one  to  the  place  of  an- 
other. 

Rosaline,  this  favour  thou  shalt  wear; 
Hold,  take  you  this,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rosaline: 
And  change  your  favours  too;  so  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceiv'd  by  tliese  removes.    Shaksp. 

4.  State  of  being  removed. 
This  place  should  be  both  school  and  university, 

not  needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  of  scholar- 
ship. Milton. 
He  that  considers  how  little  our  constitution  can 
bear  a  remove  into  parts  of  this  air,  not  much  high* 
er  than  that  we  breathe  in,  will  be  satisfied,  that 
the  allwise  architect  has  suited  our  organs,  and  the 
bodies  that  are  to  affect  them,  one  to  another. 

Locke. 

5.  Act  of  moving  a  chess-man  or  draught. 

6.  Departure;  act  of  gowg  away. 
So  look'd  Astrea,  he-  remove  design'd, 

On  those  distressed  fiiends  she  left  behind.  Waller. 

7.  The  act  of  cnanging  place. 
Let  him,  apon  his  removes  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, procure  recommendation  to  some  person  of 
quality  residing  in  the  place  whither  he  removeth. 

Bacon. 

8.  A  step  in  the  scale  of  gradation. 
In  all  the  visible  corporeal  world,  quite  down 

from  IIS,  the  descent  is  by  easy  steps,  and  a  conti- 
nued scries  of  things,  that  in  each  renioi-e  difler  very 
little  one  from  the  other.  Locke. 

A  freeholder  is  but  one  remove  from  a  legislator, 
and  ought  to  stand  up  in  the  defence  of  those  laivs. 

jlddiion, 

9.  A  small  distance. 
The  fiercest  contentions  of  men  are  between  crea- 
tures equal  in  nature,  and  capable,  by  the  greatest 
distinction  of  circumstances,  of  but  a  very  small  re 
move  one  from  another.  Rogers. 

10.  Act  of  putting  a  horse's  shoes  upon 
different  feet. 

His  horse  wanted  two  removes,  your  horse  wanted 
nails.  Svift. 

11.  A  dish  to  be  changed  while  the  rest 
of  the  course  remains. 

Re.mo'ved,    re-mOdv'd'.    fiarticip.     adj. 
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nVom  remove.']  Remote;  separate  from 

others. 

Vour  accent  is  something  finer,  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling.         Shakspeare. 
Remo'vedness,   r6-mu6v'eci-n^s.30*  ^    ^_ 
[from  removed.']  The  state  of  being  re- 
moved; remoteness. 

I  have  eyes  under  my  service,  which  look  upon 
his  removedness.  Shakspeare. 

Remo'ver,  re-m66v'iir.3*  n.  s.  ["from  ?-e- 
move.^  One  that  removes. 

The  mislayer  of  a  merstoue  is  to  bJame;  but  the 
unjust  judge  is  the  capital  remover  of  landmarks, 
when  he  defineth  amiss.  Bacon. 

Hasty  fortune  maketh  an  enterpriser  and  remover, 
but  the  exercised  fortune  maUeth  the  able  man. 

Bacon. 
To  Remou'nt,  re-raoint'.  v.  n.  [remonter, 
French.]    To  mount  again. 

Stout  Cymon  soon  remounts,  and  cleft  in  two 
His  rival's  head.  Drydtn. 

The  rest  remounts  with  the  ascending  vapours, 
or  is  washed  down  into  rivers,  and  transmitted  into 
the  sea.  Woodward. 

Remu'nerable,  re-mu'ner-a-bl.arf/.  [from 

remu?ierate.'\    Rewardable. 
'/'oREMU'NERATE,re-mu'ner-ite.r.a. 
\rcmunero,  Latin;  remunerer,  French.] 
To  reward;  to  repay;  to  requite;  to  re- 
compense. 

Is  she  not  then  beholden  to  the  man, 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far? 
Yes;  and  will  nobly  remunerate.  Shaksp, 

Money  the  king  thought  not  fit  to  demand,  be- 
cause he  had  received  satisfaction  in  matters  of  so 
great  importance:  and  because  he  could  not  remu- 
nerate them  with  any  general  pardon,  being  pre- 
vented therein  by  the  coronation  pardon.  Bacon. 
In  another  parable  he  represents  the  great  con- 
descensions, wherewith  the  Lord  shall  remunerate 
the  faithful  servant.  Boyle. 

Rkmunera'tion,  r6-mu-nSr-a'shi6n.  n.  s. 
^remuneration,,  Fr.  remuneratio,  Latin.] 
Reward;  requital;  recompense;  repay- 
ment. 

Bear  this  significant  to  the  country  maid,  Jaque- 
netta;  there  is  remuneration;  for  the  best  ward  of 
mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  dependants.    Shaksp. 
He  begets  a  security  of  himself,  and  a  careless 
eye  on  the  last  remunerations.  Brown. 

A  collation  is  a  donation  of  some  vacant  benefice 
in  the  church,  especially  *hen  such  donation  is  free- 
ly bestowed  without  any  prwpect  of  an  evil  remu- 
neration. Jiyliffe. 

Remu'nerative,  re-mu'n^r-H-tiv.  adj. 
[from  re7nunerate ^  Exercised  in  giv- 
ing rewards. 

The  knowledge  of  particular  actions  seems  requi- 
site to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  of  God,  in 
the  manifestation  of  his  punitive  and  renuneraVme 
justice.  Boyle. 

To  Remu'rmur,  re-mur'mur.  v.  a.  [re 
and  murmtir.]  To  utter  back  in  mur- 
murs; to  repeat  in  low  hoarse  sounds. 

Her  fate  is  whisper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze. 
And  told  in  sighs  to  all  the  trembling  trees; 
The  trembling  trees  in  eveiy  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  silver  flood.  Pope. 

To  Remu'rmur,  re-miir'miar.  v.  n.  [re- 
murmuro,  Lat.]  To  murmur  back;  to 
echo  a  low  hoarse  sound. 

Her  fellow  nymphs  the  mountains  tear 
With  loud  laments,  and  break  the  yielding  air; 
The  realms  of  Mai-s  remurmur^d  all  around, 
And  echoes  to  the  Athenian  shores  rebound.  Dryd. 

His  untimely  fate,  th'  Angitiau  woods 
la  sighs  remwrmur'd  to  the  Fucine  floods.  Dryden. 
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Re'nard,  rdn'nard.^*  n.  s.  [renard,  a  fox, 
French.]  The  name  of  a  fox  in  fable. 

Before  the  break  of  day, 
Renard  through  the  hedge  bad  made  his  way.  Dryd. 
Ren.v'scent,  rdnas's^nt.  adj.   [renaacens, 
Lat.]  Produced  again;  rising  again  into 
being. 
Rena'soible,  r^-nas's^-bl.*''^  adj  [^renas- 
cor,  Latin.]    Possible   to  be  produced 
again. 
To  Rena'vigate,  r6-nav'v6-gate.  v.  a.  [re 

and  navig-ate.]  To  sail  again. 
Rencou'nter,  r6n-k6un'tilr.*^3  n.  s.  [ren- 
contre, Fr.] 
Clash;  collision. 

You  may  as  well  expect  two  bowls  should  grow 
sensible  by  rubbing,  as  that  the  rencounter  of  any 
bodies  should  awaken  them  into  perception.  Collier. 
2.  Personal  opposition. 

Virgil's  friends  thought  fit  to  alter  a  line  in  Ve- 
nus's  speech,  that  has  a  relation  to  the  rencounter. 

Jiddison. 
So  when  the  trumpet  sounding  gives  the  sign, 
The  justling  chiefs  in  rude  jencownier  join: 
So  meet,  and  so  renew  the  dextrous  fight; 
Their  clattering  arms  with  the  fierce  shock  resounds. 

Granville. 

Loose  or  casual  engagement. 

The  confederates  should  turn  to  their  advantage 

their  apparent  odds  in  men  and  horse;  and  by  that 

means  out-number  the  enemy  in  all  rencounters  and 

engagements.  Jiddison. 

4.  Sudden  combat  without  premeditation. 

To  Rencou'nter,  r^n-koun'tOir.  v.  n.  [ren- 

conirer,  Fr.j 

1.  To  clash;  to  collide. 

2.  To  meet  an  enemy  unexpectedly. 

3.  To  skirmish  with  another. 

4.  To  fight  hand  to  hand. 

To  REND,  rend.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass.  rent,  [penban,  Saxon.]  To  tear 
with  violence;  to  lacerate. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  they  are  used  to  bear.'  Shakspeare. 

He  rent  a  lion  as  he  would  have  rent  a  kid,  and 
he  had  nothing  in  his  hand.  Judges. 

I  will  not  rend  away  all  the  kingdom,  but  give 
one  tribe  to  thy  son.  1  Kings. 

By  the  thund'rer's  stroke  it  from  the  root  is  rent, 
So  sure  the  blows,  which  from  high  heaven  are  sent. 

Cowley, 
What  you  command  me  to  relate, 
Renews  the  sad  remembrance  of  our  fate. 
An  empire  from  its  old  foundations  rent.      Dryden. 

Look  round  to  see 
The  lurking  gold  upon  the  fatal  tree; 
Then  rend  it  oflF.  Dryden^ 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  when  any  mo- 
narchy was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided  amongst 
revolted  subjects,  that  God  was  careful  to  preserve 
monarchical  power,  by  rending  a  settled  empire  into 
a  iflultitude  of  little  governments?  Locke. 

WVen  its  way  th'  impetuous  passion  found, 
I  rend  my  tresses,  and  my  breast  I  wound.      Pope. 
Re'nder,  rend'\ar.98   n.   s.   [from   rend.] 

One  that  rends;  a  tearer. 
To  Re'nder,  rerv'dur.  -v.  a.  [rendre,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  return;  to  pay  back. 

They  that  render  evil  for  good  are  adversaries. 

Psalms. 
Will  ye  render  me  a  recompense?  Joel 

Let  him  look  into  the  future  state  of  bliss  or  mi- 
sery, and  see  there  God,  the  righteous  judge,  ready 
to  render  every  man  according  to  his  deeds.  I^cke. 

2.  To  restore;  to  give  back:  commonly 
with  the  adverb  back. 
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Hither  the  seas  at  stated  times  resort, 
And  shove  the  loaden  vessels  into  port; 
Then  wiUi  a  gentle  ebb  retire  again. 
And  i-ender  back  their  cargo  to  tlie  main,    Addison 

3.  To  give  upon  demand. 

The  slunigard  is  wiser  in  his  own  conceit,  than 
seven  men  that  cnn  render  a  reason.  Proverbs. 

Saint  Augustine  renders  another  reason,  for  which 
the  apostles  observed  some  legal  rites  and  ceremo- 
nies for  a  time.  fVhite. 

4.  To  invest  with  qualities;  to  make. 

Because  the  nature  of  man  carries  him  out  to 
action,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  same  nature  renders 
him  solicitous  about  the  issue.  South. 

Love 
Can  answer  love,  and  render  bliss  secure.  Thomson- 

5.  To  represent;  to  exhibit. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brother, 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  translate. 

Render  it  in  the  English  a  circle:  but  it  is  more 
truly  rendered  a  sphere.  Burnet. 

He  has  a  clearer  idea  of  strigil  and  sistrum,  a 
curry-comb  and  cymbal,  which  are  the  English 
names  dictionaries  render  them  by.  Locke. 

He  uses  a  prudent  dissimulation;  the  word  we 
may  almost  literally  render  master  of  a  great  pre- 
sence of  mind.  Broome. 

7.  To  surrender;  to  yield;  to  give  up. 

I  will  call  him  to  strict  account. 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up. 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reck'ning  from  his  heart.  Shaksp. 

My  rend''ring  my  person  to  them  may  engage 
their  affections  to  mc.  King  Clia^les. 

One  with  whom  he  used  to  advise,  proposed  to 
him  to  renrfer  himself  upon  conditions  to  the  earl  of 
Essex.  Clarendon. 

Would  he  render  up  Hermione, 
And  keep  Astjanax,  I  should  be  blest!  ^.  Philips, 

8.  To  afford;  to  give  to  be  used. 

Logick  renders  its  daily  service  to  wisdom  and 
virtue.  Watts. 

Re'nder,  r^n'dftr.  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Surrender. 

Newness 
Of  Cloten's  death,  we  being  not  known,  nor  mus- 

ter'd 
Among  the  bands,  may  drive  us  to  a  render.  Shaks. 

Re'ndezvous,  r^n-d6-v6dz'.^"  n.  s.  [rcn- 
dez  vous.  Fr.] 

1.  Assembly;  meeting  appointed, 

2.  A  sign  that  draws  men  together. 

The  philosopher's  stone  and  a  holy  war  are  but 
the  rendezvous  of  cracked  brains,  that  wear  their 
feather  in  their  head  instead  of  their  hat.      Bacon. 

3.  Place  appointed  for  assembly. 

A  commander  of  many  ships  should  rather  keep 
his  fleet  together,  than  have  it  severed  far  asunder; 
for  the  attendance  of  meeting  them  again  at  the 
next  rendezvous  would  consume  time  and  victual. 

Raleigh. 

The  king  appointed  his  whole  army  to  be  drawn 
together  to  a  7'en(iesrous  at  Marlborough. 

Clarendon. 

This  was  the  general  reruUzvous  which  they  all 
got  to,  and,  mingling  more  and  more  with  that  oily 
liquor,  they  sucked  it  all  up.  Burnet. 

To  Re'ndezvous,  r^n-d6-v66z'.  v.n.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  meet  at  a  place  ap- 
pointed. 

Rendi'tion,  rSn-dish'un.  n.  s.  [from  ren- 
der.] Surrendering;  the  act  of  yielding. 

Renega'de,  r^n'n^-gade.  >    n.   s.    [rene- 

Renega'do,  r^n-n^-ga'do.  3  ffodo,  Span. 
renegat,  Fr.] 

I.  One  that  apostatizes  from  the  faith;  an 
apostate. 
There  lived  a  French  renegado  in  the  same  place, 
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where  the  Castilian  and  his  wife  were  kept  prison- 

g,^_  ^iddison. 

2.  One  who  deserts  to  the  enemy;   a  re- 

volter. 

Some  straggling  soldiers  might  prove  rentgadoes, 
but  they  would  uot  revolt  in  troops.  Decay  ofPieUj. 
If  the  Roman  government  subsisted  now,  they 
would  have  had  reiugade  seamen  and  shipwrights 
enough.  ^rbulhnot. 

To  Rene'ge,  re-nt^g'.  v.  a.  [renego,  Lat. 
renter,  Fr.]  To  disown. 
His  captain's  heart, 
Which,  in  the  scuflles  of  great  fights,  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges  all  temper. 

Shakspeare. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion. 

Renege,  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon  beaks 

With  every  gale  and  varj-  of  their  masters.  Shaksp. 

The  design  of  this  war  is  to  make  me  renege  my 

conscience  and  thy  truth.  King  Charles. 

To  RliNL'W,  r^-nu'.  v.  a.  [re  and  neiv; 

renovo,  Latin.J 

1.  To  renovate;   to  restore  to  the  former 
state. 

In  such  a  night 
Medea  gather'd  the  enchanted  herbs, 
That  did  renew  old  jEson.  Shakspeare. 

Let  us  go  to  Gilgal,  audreiieto  the  kingdom  there. 

1  Samuel. 
The  eagle  casts  its  bill,  but  reiuws  his  age. 

Holiday. 
Renewed  to  life,  that  she  might  daily  die, 
I  daily  tloom'd  to  follow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  repeat;  to  put  again  in  act. 

Thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee;  long  may'st  thouHive, 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories!    Shaksp. 
The  body  percussed  hath,  by  reason  of  percussion, 
a  trepidation  wrought  in  the  minute  parts,  and  so 
reneiceth  the  percussion  of  the  air.  Bacon. 

The  beaided  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renetc'd. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  begin  again. 

The  last  great  age,  foretold  by  sacred  rhymes, 
Renews  its  finish'd  course,  Saturnian  times 
Rowl  round  again.  Dryden. 

4.  In  theology,  to  make  anew;  to  trans- 
form to  new  life. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  that  were  once  enlight- 
ened— if  they  shall  fail  away,  to  renew  them  again 
unto  repentance.  Hebrews. 

Be  ye  transformed  by  the  renewing  of  your  mind, 
that  ye  may  prove  what  is  that  perfect  will  of  God. 

Romans. 
Rene'wable,   r^-nu'a-bl.   adj.  |  from  re- 
new.'] Capable  to  be  renewed. 

The  old  custom  upon  many  estates  is  to  let  for 
leases  of  lives,  rmew(d)le  at  pleasure.  Swift. 

Rene'wal,  r^-nu'al.8*  „.  ^.  [from  renew.] 
The  act  of  renewing;  renovation. 

It  behoved  the  deity,  persisting  »  the  purpose  of 
mercy  to  mankind,  to  renew  that  revelation  from 
time  to  time,  and  to  rectify  abuses,  with  such  au- 
Ihoritv  for  the  renewal  and  rectification,  as  was  suf- 
ficient evidence  of  the  truth  of  what  was  revealed. 

Forbes. 
Re'nitency,  ri-ni't^n-s6.  n.  s.  [from  reni- 
tcnt.~\  The  resistance  in  solid  bodies, 
when  they  press  upon,  or  are  impelled 
one  against  another,  or  the  resistance 
that  a  body  makes  on  account  of  weight. 

Quincy. 
RE'NITENT,  re-ni'tent.   adj.  [renilens, 
Lat.]    Acting  against  any  impulse  by 
clastick  power. 

By  an  inflation  of  the  muscles,  they  become  soft, 
»Qd  yet  renitent,  like  so  many  pillows  dissipating 


the  force  of  the  pressure,  and  so  taking  away  the 
sense  of  pain.  ^<*J/. 

Re'n-net,  r^n'nit-^'*  "•  «•  See  Runnet. 

A  putredinous  ferment  coagulates  all  humoui-s, 
as  milk  with  rennet  is  turned.  Fioher 

Re'nxet,  ren'nit.  )  n.  s.  [properly 

Renxe'ting,  r^n'nit-ing.  5  reinette,  a  lit- 
tle queen.]  A  kind  of  apple. 

A  golden  rennet  is  a  very  pleasant  and  fair  fruit, 
of  a  yellow  flush,  and  the  best  of  bearers  for  all 
sorts  of  soil ;  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the  large 
sort  and  the  small.  Mortinur. 

Ripe  pulpy  apples,  as  pippins  and  rennelings, 
ai'e  of  a  syrupy  tenacious  nature.  Mm-timer. 

To  RE'NOVATE,  rdn'n6-v4te.  x-.  a.  [re- 
novo,  Lat.]  To  renew;  to  restore  to  the 
first  state. 

All  nature  feels  the  renovating  force 
Of  winter,  only  to  the  thoughtless  eye 
In  ruin  seen.  Thomson. 

Renov.\'tion,  r^n-no-va'shtin.  w.  s.  [reno- 
vation,  Fr.  renovatio,  Latin.]  Renewal; 
the  act  of  renewing;  the  state  of  being 
renewed. 

Sound  continueth  some  small  time,  which  is  a 
renovation,  and  not  a  continuance;  for  the  body 
percussed  hath  a  tiepidation  wrought  in  the  minute 
parts,  and  so  reneweth  the  percussion  of  the  air. 

Bacon. 

The  kings  entered  into  speech  of  renewing  the 

treaty;  tlie  king  saying,  that  though  king  Philip's 

person  were  the  same,  yet  his  fortunes  were  raised; 

in  which  case  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  used. 

Bacon. 
To  second  life 
Wak'd  in  the  renovation  of  the  just. 
Resigns  him  up,  with  heav'u  and  earth  renew'd. 

-Milton. 
To   RENOU'NCE,   re-n6unse'.3»3   x,.  a. 
\j-enoncer,  Fr.  renuncio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  disown;  to  abnegate. 

From  Thebes  my  birth  I  own;  and  no  disgrace 
Can  force  me  to  renounce  the  honour  of  my  race. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  quit  upon  oath. 

This  world  I  do  renounce;  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afBiction  ofi'.  Shakspeare. 
Pride  and  passion,  and  the  opinions  of  the  world, 
must  not  be  our  counsellors;  for  we  renounced ihem 
at  our  baptism.  Kettlewi:ll. 

To  Renou'nce,  re-nounse'.  ■:•.  n.  To  de- 
clare renunciation.  The  following  pas- 
sage is  a  mere  gallicism;  renoncer  d 
mon  sang. 

On  this  firm  principle  I  ever  stood; 
He  of  my  sons  who  fails  to  make  it  good, 
By  one  rebellious  act  renounces  to  my  blood.  Di'yd. 
Renou'ncement,    re-nounse'm^nt.    n.    s. 
[from  renounce.]    Act  of  renouncing; 
renunciation. 

I  hold  you  as  a  thing  enskied  and  sainted; 
By  your  renouncement,  an  immortal  fpirit.  Shaksp. 
REXO'WX,  re-noun'. ^22  ^^  ^,  \_renom?nec, 
French.]  Fame;  celebrity;  praise  widely 
spread. 

She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milir, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown.       Shaksp. 

'Tis  of  more  renotcn 
To  make  a  river,  than  to  build  a  town.         Waller. 

Nor  envy  we 
Thy  great  renown,  nor  grudge  thy  victory.  Dryden. 
To  Reno'wn,  r^-noun'.  v.  a.  \^renoni7ner, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.]  To  make  famous. 

Let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
With  the  memorials  and  the  things  of  fame. 
That  do  renmcn  this  city.  Shakspeare. 

Soft  elocutioD  does  thy  style  renown, 


Gentle  oi-  sharp  according  to  thy  choice, 

To  laugh  at  follies,  or  to  lash  at  vice.  Drydtit 

In  solemn  silence  stand 
Stern  tyrants,  whom  their  cruelties  renown, 
And  emperors  in  Parian  marble  fromi.       jjddison. 
A  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  rmou>n.      Popt. 

Reno'wned,  r^-n6un'd'.3»  fiarticifi.  adj. 
[from  reyiown.]  Famous;  celebrated; 
eminent;  famed. 

These  were  the  renoicned  of  the  congregation, 
princes  of  (he  tribes,  heads  of  diousands.  XunAers 
That  thrice  renowmd  and  learned  i'rench  king; 
finding  Petrarch's  tomb  without  any  inscriptioni 
wrote  one  himself;  saying,  shame  it  was,  that  he 
who  sung  his  mistress's  praise  seven  years  before 
her  death,  should  twelve  years  want  an  epitaph. 

Ptacham. 
The  rest  were  long  to  tell,  though  far  renoirri'd. 

Milton. 
Of  all  the  cities  in  Romanian  lands. 
The  chief  and  most  renoirn'ci  Ravenna  stands, 
Adoru'd  in  ancient  times  with  arms  and  arcs.  Dryd. 

Ilva, 
An  isle  renotcn'J  for  steel  and  unexhausted  mines. 

Diyden. 
Rent,  r^nt.  n.  s.  [from  rend.]  A  break;  a 
laceration. 

This  council  made  a  schism  and  rent  from  the 
most  ancient  and  purest  churches  which  lived  be- 
fore them.  Wiite. 

Thou  viper 
Hast  canceli'd  kindred,  made  a  rent  in  nature, 
And  through  her  holy  bowels  gnaw"d  thy  way, 
Through  thy  own  blood  to  empire.  Dryden. 

He  who  sees  this  vast  rent  in  so  high  a  rock,  how 
the  convex  parts  of  one  side  exactly  tally  with  the 
concave  of  the  other,  must  be  satisfied,  that  it  was 
the  efiecl  of  an  earthquake.  Addison. 

To  Rent,  rdnt.  v.  a.  [rather  to  rend.]  To 
tear;  to  lacei-ate. 
A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.  Ecclesiasticus. 
To  Rent,  rent.  x'.  n.  [now  written  rant.'^ 
To  roar;  to  bluster:  we  still  say,  a  tear- 
\t\^  fellow,  for  a  noisy  bully. 

He  ventur'd  to  dismiss  his  fear. 
That  partings  wont  to  rent  and  tear. 
And  give  the  desperates!  attack 
To  danger  still  behind  his  back.  Hudih-as. 

RENT,  r^nt.  n.  s.  [rente,  Fr.] 

1.  Revenue;  annual  payment. 

Idol  ceremony. 
What  are  thy  rents)  what  are  thy  comings  in.> 
O  ceremony  shew  me  but  thy  worth.      Shakspeare. 

I  bought  an  annual  »-eii(  or  two, 
And  live  just  as  you  see  I  do.  Pope. 

2.  Money  paid  for  any  thing  held  of  an- 
other. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

Ifaller. 
Folks  in  mudwall  tenement. 
Present  a  peppercorn  for  rent.  Prior 

To  Rent,  rent.  v.  a.  \jrenter,  Fr.j 

1 .  To  hold  by  paying  rent. 

When  a  servant  is  called  before  his  master,  it  is 
often  to  know,  whether  he  passed  by  such  a  ground, 
if  the  old  man  who  roUs  it  is  in  good  health. 

Spectator^ 

2.  To  set  to  a  tenant. 

Re'ntadle,  r^nt'a-bl.*'"''  adj.  [from  rent.'] 
That  may  be  rented. 

Re'ntal,  r^nt'al.  n.  s.  [from  re?:(.]  Sche- 
dule or  account  of  rents. 

Re'nter,  reni'ur.3''  „.  s.  [from  rent.]  He 
that  liolds  by  paying  rent. 

The  estate  will  not  be  let  for  one  penny  more  ot 
less  to  the  renter,  amoui:it  wbomso^vpr  the  lent  he 
pays  be  divided.  j^^j.^ 
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Renve'rsed,  r^n-v^rst'.  adj.  [renveraS, 
Fr.]  Overturned.  Sfienser. 

Renunoia'tion,  ri-nikn-shd-i'shAn.  n.  s. 
[renunciatio,  from  renuncio,  Lat.J  The 
act  of  renouncing. 

He  that  loves  riches,  can  hardly  believe  tlie  doc- 
trine of  poverty  and  renunciatimi  of  the  world. 

Taylor. 

To  REORDA'IN,  r^-6r-dane'.  v.  a.  [re- 
ordiner,  French;  re  and  ordain.^  To 
ordain  again,  on  supposition  of  some 
defect  in  the  commission  granted  to  a 
minister. 

Reordina'tion,  r^-or-d^-n^'shun.  n.  s. 
QVom  reordain.']  Repetition  of  ordina- 
tion. 

He  proceeded  in  his  ministry  without  expecting 
any  new  mission,  and  never  thought  himself  obliged 
to  a  reordination.  JilUrbury. 

To  Repa'cify,  r^-pas'se-fi.  v.  a.  [re  and 
pacify.^  To  pacify  again. 

Henry,  who  next  commands  the  state, 
Seeks  to  repacify  the  people's  hate.  Dankl. 

Repai'd,  r^-pade'.  The  part,  of  repay. 
To  REPATR,  r6-pire'.20'»  ^.  a.  [re/iaro, 
Lat.  refiarer,  French.] 

1.  To  restore  after  injury  or  dilapidation. 

Let  the  priests  repair  the  breaches  of  the  house. 

2  Kings. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  repined  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  and 
repairing  of  St.  Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 

Heav'n  soon  repaired  her  mural  breach.  MiUon. 

2.  To  amend  any  injury  by  an  equivalent. 

He  justly  hath  driv'n  out  his  rebel  foes, 
To  deepest  hell;  and,  to  repair  their  loss, 
Created  this  new  happy  race  of  men.         Milton. 

3.  To  fill  up  anew,  by  something  put  in 
the  place  of  what  is  lost. 

To  be  reveng'd. 
And  to  repair  his  numbers,  thus  impair'd.   JUiUon. 

Repai'r,  r^-pire'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Reparation;  supply  of  loss;  restoration 
after  dilapidation. 

Before  the  curing  of  a  strong  disease, 
Ev'n  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health, 
The  fit  is  strongest.  Shakspeare. 

He  cast  in  his  mind  for  the  repair  of  the  cathe- 
dral church.  Fell. 
Temperance,  in  all  methods  of  curing  the  gout, 
is  a  regular  and  simple  diet,  proportioning  the  daily 
repairs  to  the  daily  decays  of  our  wasting  bodies. 

Temple. 
All  automata  need  a  frequent  repair  of  new 
strength,  the  causes  whence  their  motion  does  pro- 
ceed being  subject  to  fail.  Wilkins. 
To  Repai'r,  re-pire'.  -v.  n.  [repairer,  Fr.] 
To  go  to;  to  betake  himself. 
May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair.       Shaksp. 
Depart  from  hence  in  peace, 
Search  the  wide  world,  and  where  you  please  re- 
pair. Dryden, 
'Tis  fix'd;  th'  irrevocable  doom  of  Jove: 
Haste,  then,  Cyllenius,  through  the  liquid  air. 
Go  mount  the  winds,  and  to  the  shades  repair. 

Pope. 
Repai'r,  rfi-pare'.  n.  s.  [repaire,  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  Resort;  abode. 

He  saw  Ulysses;  at  his  ships  repaire, 
That  had  been  brusht  with  the  enraged  aire. 

Chapman. 

So  'scapes  th'  insulting  fire  bis  narrow  jail. 
And  makes  small  outlets  into  open  air; 

There  the  fierce  winds  his  tender  force  assail, 
And  beat  Uim  downward  to  his  first  repair.     Dryd. 

2.  Act  of  betaking  himself  any  vfhither. 
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The  king  sent  a  proclamation  for  their  repair  to 
their  houses,  and  for  a  preservation  of  the  peace. 

Cforetidon. 
Repai'rer,  r6-pare'dr.»^  n.  s.  [from  re- 
pair.'] Amemler;  restorer. 

He  that  governs  well,  leads  the  blind,  but  he  that 
teaches,  gives  him  eyes;  and  it  is  a  glorious  thing 
to  have  been  the  repairer  of  a  decayed  intellect. 

South. 
O  sacred  rest! 
0  peace  of  mind!  repairer  of  decay. 
Whose  balms  renew  the  limbs  to  labours  of  the  day. 

Dryden. 

Repa'ndous,  r^-p5n'diis.  adj.  [repandus, 
Lat.]  Bent  upward. 

Though  they  be  drawn  repandous  or  convexedly 
crooked  in  one  piece,  yet  the  dolphin  that  carrieth 
Arion  is  concavously  inverted,  and  bath  its  spine 
depressed  in  another.  Brown. 

Re'parable,  r^p'par-a-bl.*^i  adj.  [repara- 
ble, Fr.  reparabilis,  Latin.]  Capable  of 
being  amended,  retrieved,  or  supplied 
by  something  equivalent. 

The  parts  in  man's  body  easily  reparable,  as  spi- 
rits, blood,  and  fiesh,  die  in  the  embracement  of 
the  parts  hardly  reparable,  as  bones,  nerves,  and 
membranes.  Bacon. 

When  its  spirit  is  drawn  from  wine,  it  will  not 
by  the  re-union  of  its  constituent  liquors,  be  re- 
duced to  its  pristine  nature:  because  the  workman- 
ship of  nature,  in  the  disposition  of  the  parts,  was 
too  elaborate  to  be  imitable,  or  reparable  by  the 
bare  apposition  of  those  divided  parts  to  each  other. 

Boyle. 

An  adulterous  person  is  tied  to  restitution  of  the 
injury,  so  far  as  it  is  reparable,  and  can  be  made 
to  the  wronged  person;  to  make  provision  for  the 
children  begotten  in  unlawful  embraces.      Taylor. 

Re'parably,  rdp'par-a-bli.  adv.  [from 
reparable.^  In  a  manner  capable  of  re- 
medy, by  restoration,  amendment,  or 
supply.  1 

Repara'tion,  r^p-pa-ra'shiln.  n.  s.  [repa- 
ration, French;  repcratio,  from  reparo, 
Latin.] 

1 .  The  act  of  repairing;  instauration. 

Antonius  Philosophus  took  care  of  the  reparation 
of  the  highways.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  Supply  of  what  is  wasted. 

When  the  organs  of  sense  want  their  due  repose 
and  necessary  reparalions,  the  soul  exerts  herself  in 
her  several  faculties.  Mdison. 

In  this  moveable  body,  the  fluid  and  solid  parts 
must  be  consumed ;  and  both  demand  a  constant  re- 
paration, ^rbuthnot. 

3.  Recompense  for  any  injury;  amends. 
The  king  should  be  able,  when  he  had  cleared 

himself,  to  make  him  reparation.  Bacon. 

I  am  sensible  of  the  scandal  I  have  given  by  my 
loose  writings,  and  make  what  reparation  I  am  able. 

Dryden. 

Repa'rative,  r^-par'ra-tiv.^*''  n.  s.  [from 
repair.]  Whatever  makes  amends  for 
loss  or  injury. 

New  preparatives  were  in  hand,  and  partly  repa- 
ratives of  the  former  beaten  at  sea.  Wotton. 

Suits  are  unlawfully  entered,  when  they  are  vin- 
dictive, not  reparative;  and  begun  only  for  revenge, 
not  for  reparation  of  damages.  Kettlewell. 

Repartee',  r^p-par-ti^'.  n.  s.  [repartie, 
Fr.]  Smart  reply. 

The  fools  overflowed  with  smart  repartees,  and 
were  only  distinguished  from  the  intended  wits,  by 
being  called  coxcombs.  Dryden. 

Cupid  was  as  bad  as  he; 
Hear  but  the  youngster's  repartee.  Prior. 

To  Repartee',  r6p-par-t6i'.  v,  n.  To 
make  smart  replies. 
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High  flights  she  had,  and  wit  at  will, 
And  so  her  tongue  lay  seldom  still; 
For  in  all  visits  who  but  she, 

To  argue  or  to  repartee?  -  Fnor. 

To  Repa'ss,  r6-pas'.  v.  a.  [repasser,  Fr.] 

To  pass  again;  to  pass  or  travel  back. 

Well  we  have  pass'd,  and  now  repassed  the  seas, 
And  brought  desir'd  help.  Shakspeare. 

We  shall  find  small  reason  to  think,  that  Abra- 
ham passed  and  repassed  those  ways  more  often  than 
he  was  enforced  so  to  do,  if  we  consider  that  be  had 
no  other  comforter' in  this  wearisome  journey,  tbaa 
the  strength  of  his  faith  in  God.  Raleigh. 

If  bis  soul  hath  wing'd  the  destin'd  flight. 
Homeward  with  pious  speed  repass  the  main, 
To  the  pale  shade  funereal  rites  ordain.         Pope. 
To  Repa'ss,  ri-pas'.  v.  n.  To  go  back  in 
a  road. 

Five  girdles  bind  the  skies,  the  torrid  zone 
Glows  with  the  passing  and  repassing  sun.  Dryden. 
Repa'st,  r^-past'.  n.  s.  [repas,  Fr.  re  and 
pastus,  Lat.] 

1.  A  meal;  act  of  taking  food. 

From  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  turn 
Desirous;  all  in  circles  as  they  stood, 
Tables  are  set.  Milton. 

What  neat  repast  shall  feast  us,  light  and  choice, 
Of  Attick  taste,  with  wine.  Milton. 

Sleep,  that  is  thy  best  repast, 
Yet  of  death  it  bears  a  taste, 
And  both  arc  the  same  thing  at  last.         Denham. 

The  day 
Had  summon'd  him  to  due  repast  at  noon.  Dryden. 

Keep  regular  hours  for  repast  and  sleep.  .Arbuth. 

2.  Food;  victuals. 

Go,  and  get  me  some  repast; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food.    Slu^p. 
To    Repa'st,   ve-past'.    v^   a.   [repaistre, 
French;  from  the  noun.]     To  feed;  to 
feast. 
I        To  his  good  friends  I'll  ope  my  arm, 
I     And,  like  the  kind  life-rend'ring  pelican. 

Repast  them  with  my  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Repa'sture,  r^-pas'tshure.*''3  „,  g.  [re 
and  pasture.']  Entertainment.  Not  in 
use. 

He  from  forage  will  incline  to  play; 
But  if  thou  strive  poor  soul,  what  art  Uiou  then? 
Food  for  his  rage,  repaslure  for  bis  den.       Shaksp. 
To  REPA'Y,  r6-pa'.   v.  a.   [repayer,  Fr, 
re  and  pay.] 

1.  To  pay  back  in  return,  in  requital,  or 
in  revenge. 

According  to  their  deeds  he  will  repay  recom- 
pense to  his  enemies:  to  the  islands  be  will  repay 
recompense.  Isaiah. 

2.  To  recompense. 
He  clad 

Their  nakedness  with  skins  of  beasts;  or  slain, 
Or  as  the  snake  with  youthful  coat  repaid.  Milton, 
To  compensate. 

The  false  honour,  which  he  had  so  long  enjoyed, 
was  plentifully  repaid  in  contempt.  Bacon 

To  requite  either  good  or  ill. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Sliakspeaft. 
Fav'ring  heav'n  repaid  my  glorious  toils 
With  a  sack'd  palace  and  barbarick  spoils.     Popi. 

1  have  fought  well  for  Persia,  and  repaid 
The  benefit  of  birth  with  honest  service.       Rowe. 
5.  To  reimbijrse  with  what  is  owed. 
If  you  repay  me  not  on  such  a  day, 
Such  sums  as  are  exprcss'd  in  the  condition. 
Let  the  forfeit  be  an  equal  pound  of  your  fair  flesh. 

Shakipeare. 

Repa'yment,  r^-pi'm^nt.  n.  a.  [from  re- 
pay.] 

1.  The  act  of  repaying. 

2.  The  thing  repaid. 
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The  centesima  iisura  it  was  not  lawful  to  exceed; 
aud  what  was  paid  over  it,  was  reckoned  as  a  repay- 
ment of  part  uf  the  principal.  .^rbulhnol. 
To  Hkpea'l,  r6-p^le'.-^"  v.  a.  [raji/ieller, 
French.] 

1.  To  recall.  Out  of  use. 

1  will  repeal  thee,  or  be  well  assur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself.  Shakspeare. 

I  here  forget  all  former  griefs; 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  abrogate;  to  revoke. 

Laws,  that  have  been  approved,  may  be  again 
repealed,  and  disputed  against  by  the  authors  them- 
selves. Hooker. 

Adam  soon  repeaVd 
The  doubts  that  in  his  heart  arose.  J^Iillon. 

Statutes  are  silently  repealed,  when  the  reason 
ceases  for  which  they  were  enacted.  Drydcn. 

Repea'l,  re-pele'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Recall  from  exile.     Not  in  use. 

If  the  time  thiust  ibrlh 
A  cause  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  vast  world  tn  seek  a  single  man.    Shaksp 

2.  P evocation;   abiot^ation. 

The  king  being  advertised,  that  the  over-large 
grants  of  lands  and  liberti«  made  the  lords  so  in- 
solent, did  absolutely  resume  all  such  grants;  but 
the  earl  of  Desmond  above  all  found  himself  griev- 
ed with  this  resumption  or  repeal  of  liberties,  and 
declared  his  dislike.  Davies. 

If  the  presbyterians  should  obtain  their  ends,  I 
could  not  be  sorry  to  find  them  mistaken  in  the 
point  which  they  have  most  at  heart,  by  the  repeal 
of  the  test;  1  mean  the  benefit  of  employments. 

Stoifl. 
To  REPEA'T,  r^-pete'.227  v.  a.  [refieto, 

Lat.  re/icter^  French] 
1.  To  iterate;  to  use  again;  to  do  again. 
He,  though  his  power 
Creation  could  repeal,  yet  would  be  loth 
Us  to  abolish.  Milton. 

Where  sudden  alterations  are  not  necessary,  the 
same  effect  may  be  obtained  by  the  repeated  force 
of  diet  with  more  safety  to  the  body.      .Irbulhnot. 

2.  To  speak  again. 

The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
serve to  be  oftener  repeated;  but  that  their  multi- 
tude permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition.  Hooker. 

3.  To  try  again. 

Neglecting  for  Creusa's  life  his  own. 
Repeats  the  danger  of  the  burning  town.       Waller. 

Beyond  this  place  you  can  have  no  retreat, 
Stay  here,  and  I  the  danger  will  repeat.      Drydcn. 

4.  To  recite;   to  rehearse. 

These  evils  thou  repeafst  upon  thyself. 
Have  banish'd  me  from  Scotland.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  their  natures  know'st,  and  gay'st  them 
names, 
Needless  to  thee  repeated.  Milton. 

He  repeated  some  lines  of  Virgil,  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Waller- 

Repea'tedly,  r^-pe'ted-le.  adv.  [from 
refieated?^  Over  and  over;  more  than 
once. 

And  are  not  these  vices,  which  lead  into  damna- 
tion, repeatedly,  and  most  forcibly  cautioned  against? 

Stephens. 
Repea'teh,    ri-p^'tiir.9^    n.  s.    [from  re- 
peat.'] 

1.  One  that  repeats;  one  that  recites. 

2.  A  watch  that  strikes  the  hours  at  will, 
by  compression  of  a  spring. 

To  REPE'L,  re-pel',  v.  a.  [refiello,  Lat.] 
1.  To  drive  back  any  thing. 

Neither  doth  Tertulliau  bewray  this  weakness  in 
striking:  only,  but  also  in  repelling  their  sti-okes  with 
whom  he  contendeth.  Hooker. 

With  hills  of  slain,  on  ev'ry  side, 
Hippomedon  rtpeWd  the  hostile  tide.  Popt. 
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■2.  To  drive  back  an  assailant. 

Stand  fast;  and  all  temptation  to  transgress  repel. 

Milton. 

Repel  the  Tuscan  foes,  their  city  seize, 

Protect  the  Latians  in  luxurious  ease.         Dryden. 

Your  foes  are  such,  as  they,  not  you,  have  made, 

And  virtue  may  repel,  though  not  invade.    D)-yden. 

To  Repe'l,  re-pel',  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  with  force  contrary  to  force  im- 
pressed. 

From  the  same  repelling  power  it  seems  to  be, 
that  flies  walk  upon  the  water  without  wetting  their 
feet.  J^'ewton. 

2.  To  re/itl  in  medicine,  is  to  prevent  such 
an  afRux  of  a  fluid  to  any  particular 
part,  as  would  raise  it  into  a  tumour. 

Quincy. 
Repe'llent,  re-pSrieiit.  n.  s.  [re/iel/tns, 
Latin.]     An  application  that  has  a  re- 
pelling power. 

In  the  cure  of  an  erysipelas,  whilst  the  body 

abounds  with  bilious  humours,  there  is  no  admitting 

of  reptllanls,  and  by  discutients  you  will  encrease 

the  heat.  Wiseman. 

Repe'ller,  re-p^l'Iar.9s  n.s.  [from  re/iei.j 

One  that  repels 
To   REPE'XT,  re-pdnt'.  v.  7i.  [refientir^ 

French.] 
1.  To  think  on  any  thing  past  with  sor- 
row. 

Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
1  passed  that  bill;  nor  repenlings  after.  A'.  Charles, 
Upon  any  deviation  from  virtue,  every  rational 
creature,  so  deviating,  should  condemn,  renounce, 
and  be  sorry  for  every  such  deviation;  that  is,  re- 
pent of  it.  South. 

First  she  relents 
With  pity,  of  that  pity  then  repents.  Dryden. 

Still  you  may  prove  the  terror  of  your  foes; 
Teach  traitors  to  repent  of  faithless  leagues. 

A.  Philips. 
2   To  express  sorrow  for  something  past. 
Poor  Enobarbus  did  before  thy  face  repent. 

Sluikspeare. 

3.  To  change  the  mind  from  some  painful 
motive. 

God  led  them  not  through  the  land  of  the  Philis- 
tines, lest  peradventure  the  people  repent  when  they 
see  war,  and  they  return.  Exodtis. 

4.  To  Jiave  such  sorrow  for  sin,  as  pro- 
duces amendment  of  life. 

Nineveh  repented  at  the  preaching  of  Jonas. 

Matthew. 
I  will  clear  their  senses  daik 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  stony  hearts 
To  pray,  repent,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Milton. 
To  Repe'nt,  r^-pent'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  remember  with  sorrow. 

If  Desdemona  will  return  me  my  jewels,  I  will 
give  over  my  suit,  and  repent  my  unlawful  solicita- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

2.  To  remember  with  pious  sorrow. 

Thou,  like  a  contrite  penitent 
Charitably  warn'd  of  thy  sins,  dost  repent 
These  vanities  and  giddinesses,  lo 
I  shut  my  chamber-door;  come,  let  us  go.    Donne. 

His  late  follies  he  would  late  repent.       Dryden. 

3.  \_se  re/ientir,  French.]  It  is  used  with 
the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

1  repent  me  that  the  duke  is  slain.  Shaksp 

No  man  repented  himo[  his  wickedness;  saying, 
what  have  1  done.'  Jeremiah. 

Judas,  when  he  saw  that  he  was  condemned,  re- 
pented himself.  Matthew. 

My  father  has  repented  him  ere  now, 
Or  will  repent  him  when  he  finds  me  dead.     Dryd. 

Each  age  sinn'd  on; 
Till  God  arose,  and  great  in  anger  said, 
Lo!  it  repenteth  me  that  man  was  made.        Prior. 
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Repe'nta.voe,  r^-pent'ansc»  w.  *'.  [^re/ient- 
ance,  Fr.  from  re/ient.] 

1.  Sorrow  for  any  thing  pist. 

The  first  step  towards  a  woman's  humility,  seems 
to  require  a  repentance  of  her  education.  Law. 

2.  Sorrow  for  sin,  such  as  produces  new- 
ness of  life;   penitence. 

Repentance  so  allereth  a  man  through  the  mercy 
of  God,  be  he  ever  so  defiled,  that  it  maketh  him 
pure.  WUilgift. 

U  ho  by  ;ejj£n/ance  is  not  satisfied 
Is  not  of  heav'n  nor  earth;  for  these  are  pleased; 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath's  appeas'd. 

Shahpeare. 

Repentance  is  a  change  of  mind,  or  a  couvcrsioa 
from  sin  (o  God:  not  some  one  bare  act  of  change, 
but  a  lasting  durable  state  of  new  life,  which  is 
called  regeneration.  Hmninond. 

In  regard  of  secret  and  hidden  faults,  unless 
God  should  accept  of  a  general  repentance  for  un- 
kuoivn  sins,  few  or  none  at  all  could  be  saved. 

Perkins. 

This  is  a  confidence  of  all  the  most  iii-atiunal; 
for  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himsel:^  :i  fu- 
turity.' South. 
Repe'ntant,  r^-p^nt'ant.  adj.  [re/iemanty 
Fr.  from  re/ient.] 

1.  Sorrowful  for  the  past. 

2.  Sorrowful  for  sin. 
Thus  they,  in  lowliest  plight,  repentant  stood. 

Milton. 

3.  Expressing  sorrow  for  sin. 

After  I  have  interr'd  this  noble  king. 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears, 
I  will  with  all  expedient  duty  see  you.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal; 
The  breath  of  heav'n  hath  blown  its  spirit  out. 
And  strcw'd  repentant  ashes  on  its  head.      Shaksp. 

Relentless  walls!  whose  darksome  round  contains 

Repentant  sighs  and  voluntary  pains.  Pope. 

To   Repeo'ple,   ri-p^^'pl.   v.  a.    [re  and 

fieo/ilej  refieu/iler,  Fr.]     To  stock  with 

people  anew. 

An  occurrence  of  such  remark,  as  the  universal 
flood  and  the  repeopling  o{  the  world,  must  be  fresh 
in  memoiy  for  about  eight  hundred  years;  especial- 
ly considering,  that  the  peopling  of  the  world  was 
gradual.  jjale. 

To  REPERCU'SS,  re-pSr-kfis'.  v.  a.  [re- 
percutio,  rejiercussus,  Latin.]  To  beat 
back;  to  drive  back;  to  rebound.  Not 
in  use. 

Air  in  ovens,  though  it  doth  boil  and  dilate  itself, 
and  is  repercussed,  yet  it  is  without  noise.  Bacon. 
Reveucu'ssion,  r<^-p^r-kiish'iln.  n.  s. 
[from  repercus.s;  repercussio,  Lat.  re- 
percussion., French.]  The  act  of  dri- 
ving back;  rebound. 

In  echoes,  there  is  no  new  elision,  but  a  repercus- 
"on-  Bacon. 

By  repercussion  beams  ingender  fire, 
Shapes  by  reflection  shapes  beget; 

The  voice  itself  when  stopp'd  does  back  retire. 
And  a  new  voice  is  made  by  it.  Cowley, 

They  various  ways  recoil,  and  swftly  flow 
By  mutual  repercussions  to  aud  fro.         Blackmore. 
Repercu'ssive,  r«^-p6r-kiis'siv.  adj.  [re- 
percussif,  French.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  driving  back,  or 
causing  a  rebound. 

And  repercussive  rocks  renew'J  the  sound. 

Patlison. 

2.  Repellant. 

Blood  is  stanched  by  astiingcnt  and  rcptrtnssite 
medicines.  j^^^^^ 

Defluxions,  if  you  apply  a  sUong  re/)erciusire  to 
the  place  aflected,  aud  do  not  take  awav  the  cause 
will  shift  to  another  place,  '       Bacon 
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3.  Driven  back;  rebounding.  Not  proper. 

Amid  Carnarvon's  mountains  rages  loud 
The  repercussive  roar,  with  mighty  crush 
Tumble  the  smitten  cliffs.  Thomson. 

Reperti'tious,  r^p-per-tish'iis.  adj.  [re- 
/lertiis,  Latin.]  Found;  gained  by  find- 
inij.  Did. 

Re'pertouy,  r^p'p^r-tur-e.°i^  n.  s.  [re- 
/ierloi7-e,  Fr.  refici'toriu7n^  Lat.]  A  trea- 
sury; a  magazinci  a  book  in  which  any 
thing  is  to  be  found. 

Repeti'tion,  rep-6-tish'un.^^^  n.  s.  [refie- 
tition,  Fr.  refietiliOy  Latin.] 

1.  Iteration  of  the  same  thing. 

The  frequent  repetition  of  aliment  is  necessary 
for  repairing  the  fluids  and  solids.  Jirhvthnot. 

2.  Recital  ot  tlie  same  words  over  again. 

The  psalms,  for  the  excellency  of  their  use,  de- 
serve to  be  oftener  repeated;  but  that  the  multitude 
of  them  permitteth  not  any  oftener  repetition. 

Hooker. 

3.  The  act  of  reciting  or  rehearsing. 

If  you  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit, 
Which  you  shall  thereby  reap,  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repelilion  will  be  dogg'd  with  curses. 

Skakspeare. 

4.  Recital. 

I  love  such  tears. 
As  fall  from  fit  notes,  beaten  through  mine  ears, 
With  repetitions  of  what  heav'n  hath  done. 

Chapmctn . 

5.  Recital  from  memory,  as  distinct  from 
reading. 

To  REPFNE,  r6-pine'.  v.  n.  [re  and 
fiine,^ 

1 .  To  fret;  to  vex  himself;  to  be  discon- 
tented:  with  at  or  against. 

Of  late 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin''d. 

Shakspeare. 

The  fines  imposed  were  the  more  r«/)in'd  against, 
because  they  were  assigned  to  the  rebuilding  of  St. 
Paul's  church.  Clarendon. 

If  you  think  how  many  diseases,  and  how  much 
poverty  there  is  in  the  world,  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one 
affliction,  will  admire  so  many  blessings  received 
at  the  hand  of  God.  Temple. 

2.  To  envy. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night; 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden. 
Just  in  the  gate 
Dwelt  pale  diseases  and  repining  age.        Dryden. 
Repi'ner,  re-pine'ur.98  „.  s.  [from  rc/iine.'] 

One  that  frets  or  murmurs. 
To    Repla'ce,  re-plase'.  v.  a.  [j-efilacer, 
Fr.  7-e  and  /ilace.'] 

1.  To  put  again  in  the  former  place. 

The  earl  being  apprehended,  upon  examination 
cleared  himself  so  well,  as  he  was  replaced  in  his 
government.  Bacon, 

The  bowls,  remov'd  for  fear,     ♦ 
The  youths  replac''d;  and  soon  restor'd  the  chear. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  put  in  a  new  place. 

His  gods  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  to 
^    be  replaced  in  their  promised  Italy.  Dryden. 

To  Replai't,  r^-plate'.-y.o.  [re  a.nd/ilait.'] 
To  fold  one  part  often  over  another. 

In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings 
often  replaited,  which  look  like  so  many  whipcords. 

Dryden. 

To  REPLA'NT,  re-plant',  v.  a.  [re/>la?it. 

er,  French;    re   and  plant.']     To  plant 

anew. 

Small  trees  being  yet  unripe,  corered  in  autumn 
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witli  dung  until  the  spring,  take  up  and  replani  in 
good  ground.  Bacon. 

Replanta'tion,  r6-plan-ti'sh\in.  n.  s. 
[from  refilanc.~\  The  act  of  planting 
again. 
To  Reple'nish,  r6-pl^n'nish.  v.  a.  [refileo., 
from  re  and  p.lenus^  Lat.  refileni^  old 
Fr.] 

1.  To  stock;  to  fill. 
Multiply  and  replenish  the  earth.  Genesis. 

The  woods  replenished  with  deer,  and  the  plains 
with  fowl.  Heylin. 

The  waters 
With  fish  replenished,  and  the  air  with  fowl.    Milt. 
2.  To  finish;  to  consummate;  to  complete. 
Not  proper,  nor  in  use. 
We  smother 'd 
The  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Siuikspeare. 
To  Reple'nish,  re-pl^n'nish.  v.  n   To  re- 
cover the  former  fulness.     Not  in  use. 
The  humours  in  men's  bodies  encrease  and  de- 
crease as  the  moon  doth;  and  therefore  purge  some 
day  after  the  full;  for  then  the  humours  will  not  re- 
plenish  so  soon.  Bacon. 

Reple'te,  re-plete'.  adj.  [refilet,  French; 
re/ile(us,  Latin.]  Full;  completely  filled; 
filled  to  exuberance. 

The  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  repZete  with  mocks; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts.  Shaksp. 
This  mordication,  if  in  over  high  a  degree,  is 
little  better  than  the  corrosion  of  poison:  as  some- 
times in  antimony,  if  given  to  bodies  not  replete 
with  humours;  for  where  humours  abound,  the  hu- 
mours save  the  parts.  Bacon. 

His  words  replete  with  guile, 
Into  her  heart  too  easy  entrance  won.  Milton. 

In  a  dog,  out  of  whose  eye,  being  wounded,  the 
aqueous  humour  did  copiously  flow,  yet  in  six  hours 
the  bulb  of  the  eye  was  again  replete  with  its  hu- 
mour without  the  application  of  any  medicines. 

Ray. 
Reple'tion,  r6-pl6'shian.  n.  s.  [re/iletion, 
French.]    The  state  of  being  over  full. 
The  tree  had  too  much  repletion,  and  was  oppres- 
sed with  its  own  sap;  for  repletion  is  an  enemy  to 
generation .  Bacon. 

All  dreams 
Are  from  repletion  and  complexion  bred ; 
From  risifig  fumes  of  undigested  food.         Dryden. 

Thirst  and  hunger  may  be  satisfy'd; 
But  this  repletion  is  to  love  deny'd.  Dryden. 

The  action  of  the  stomach  is  totally  stopped  by 
too  great  repletion.  Arbuthnot. 

REPLE'viABLE,re-pl^v've-a-bl.  adj.  [refile- 
giabilis,  barbarous  Lat.]  What  may  be 
replevined. 
To  Reple'vin,  re-pl^v'vin.  >  v.  a.  Sfien- 
To  Reple'vy,  re-pl^v'v6.  ^  *^^-  [reple- 
gioi  low  Latin;  of  re  and  filevir,  or  file- 
gir,  French;  to  give  a  pledge.]  To  take 
back  or  set  at  liberty,  upon  security, 
any  thing  seized. 

Tliflt  you  are  a  beast,  and  turn'd  to  grass, 
Is  no  strange  news,  nor  ever  was; 
At  least  to  me,  who  once  you  know, 
Did  from  the  pound  replevin  you.  Hudibras. 

Replica'tion,  r^p-ple-ki'shiin.*^*  n.  s. 
[reftlico,  Latin.] 

1.  Rebound;  repercussion.  Not  in  use. 

Tyber  trembled  underneath  his  banks 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  his  concave  shores.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Reply;  answer. 

To  be  demanded  of  a  spunge,  what  replication 
should  be  made  by  the  sou  of  a  king.'    Shakspeare. 
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This  is  a  replication  to  what  Menelaus  h»<l  be- 
fore offered,  concerning  thetransplantation  of  Ulys- 
ses to  Sparta.  ^"-T"'- 
To  REPLY',  r^-pir.  v.  n.  Irejiliguer,  tr.^ 
To  answer;  to  make  a  return  to  an  an- 
swer. 

O  man!  who  art  thou  that  repliest  agamst  God. 

Romans. 

Would  we  ascend  higher  to  the  rest  of  these  lewd 
persons,  we  should  find  what  reason  Castalio's  pain- 
ter had  to  reply  upon  the  cardinal,  who  blamed  him 
for  putting  a  little  too  much  colour  into  St.  Peter 
and  Paul's  faces:  that  it  was  true  in  their  life-time 
they  were  pale  mortified  men,  but  that  since  they 
were  grown  ruddy,  by  blushing  at  the  sins  of  their 
successors.  Atterbury, 

To  Reply',  T^-pli'.  v.  a.  To  return  for 
an  answer. 

Perplex'd 
The  tempter  stood,  nor  had  what  to  reply.     MiUon, 

His  trembling  tongue  invok'd  his  bride; 
With  his  last  voice  Eurydice  he  cry'd: 
Eurydice  the  rocks  and  river-banks  reply^d.    Dryd. 

Reply',  r^-pli'.  n.  s.  \re{iliquey  French.] 
Answer;  return  to  an  answer. 

But  now  return. 

And  with  their  faint  rep/i/  this  answer  join.  Shaksp. 

If  I  sent  him  word,  it  was  not  well  cut,  he  would 

send  nie  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  himself:  if  again, 

it  was  not  well  cut,  this  is  called  the  re;)Zt/ churlish. 

Shakspeare. 
One  rises  up  to  make  replies  to  establish  or  con- 
fute what  has  been  offered  on  each  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Watts. 

To  whom  with  sighs,  Ulysses  gave  reply; 
Ah!  why  ill-suiting  pastime  must  I  try.'  Pope. 

Reply'er,  ri-pli'ur.^"  n.  s.  [from  refily.~\ 
He  that  answers;  he  that  makes  a  re- 
turn to  an  answer. 

At  an  act  of  the  commencement,  the  answerer 
gave  for  his  question,  that  an  aristocracy  was  better 
than  a  monarchy:  the  replyerdii\  tax  him,  that,  be- 
ing a  private  bred  man,  he  would  give  a  question 
of  state:  the  answerer  said,  that  the  replyer  did 
much  wrong  the  privilege  of  scholars,  who  would  be 
much  streightened  if  they  should  give  questions  of 
nothing,  but  such  things  wherein  they  are  practis- 
ed; and  added,  we  have  heard  yourself  dispute  of 
virtue,  which  no  man  will  say  you  put  much  in  prac- 
tice. Bacon. 

To  Repo'lish,  r^-pol'lish.  v.  a.  [refiolir, 
Fr.  re  a.nc\  /loHs/t.']     To  polish  again. 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid, 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish^d,  without  error  then  to  stand.         Donne. 

To  REPO'RT,  r6-p6rt'.  v.  a.  [ra/i/iorter, 
French.] 

1 .  To  noise  by  popular  rumour. 

Is  it  upon  record .'  or  else  reported  successively 
from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

It  is  reported, 
That  good  duke  Humphry  traiterously  is  murthered. 

Shakspeare. 
Report,  say  they,  and  we  will  report  it.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  give  repute. 

Timotheus  was  well  reported  of  by  the  brethren. 

A  widow  well  reported  of  for  good  works.  1  Tim. 

3.  To  give  an  account  of. 

There  is  a  king  in  Judah;  and  now  shall  it  bere- 
ported  to  the  king.  JsViemiah. 

4.  To  return;  to  rebound;  to  give  back. 

In  Ticinum  is  a  church  with  windows  only  from 
above,  that  reporteth  the  voice  thirteen  times,  if  you 
stand  by  the  close  end  wall  over  against  the  door. 

Bacon. 
Repo'rt,  r^-p6rt'.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rumour;  popular  fame. 

2.  Repute;  publick  character. 
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Mj  body  is  mark'd 
With  Roman  sworis;  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  ha'  of  note.  Sliakspeare. 

In  all  appro>iug  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God, 
by  honour  and  dishonour,  by  evil  report  and  good 
report.  i  Corintiixans. 

3.  Account  returned. 

See  nymphs  enter  with  the  swelling  tide; 
From  Thetis  sent  as  spies  to  make  report, 
And  tell  the  wonders  of  her  sovereign's  court. 

WalUr. 

4.  Account  given  by  lawyers  of  cases. 
After  a  man  has  studied  the  gen;  ral  principles 

of  the  law,  reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases, 
will  richly  improve  his  mind.  Watts. 

5.  Sound;  loud  noise;  repercussion. 

The  stronger  species  drowueth  the  lesser:  there- 
port  uf  an  ordnance,  the  voice.  Bacon. 

The  lashing  billows  make  a  long  report, 
And  beat  her  sides.  Dryden. 

Repo'rter,  r^-p6rt'ur.5^  n.  s.  [from  j-e- 
port.']  Relater;  one  that  gives  an  ac- 
count. 

There  she  appear'd;  or  my  reporter  devis'd  well 

for  her.  Shakspeare . 

Rumours  were  raised  of  great  discord  among  the 

nobility;  for  this  cause  the  lords  assembled,  gave 

order  to  apprehend  the  reporters  of  these  surmises. 

Haytoard. 

If  I  bad  known  a  thing  they  concealed,  1  should 

never  be  the  reporter  of  it  Pope. 

Repo'rtingly,  i'6-p6rt'ing-l^.  adv.  [from 

refiorting.^  By  common  fame. 

Others  say  thou  dost  deserve;  and  1 
Believe  it  better  than  reportirigly  Siuilcspeare. 

Repo's.\l,  re-p6'zal.s^  n.  a.  [from  re/iose.^ 
The  act  of  reposing. 

Dost  thou  think. 
If  I  would  staud  against  thee,  would  the  reposal 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd?  Shakspeare. 

To  REPO'SE,  r^-p6ze'.  v.  a.  [refiono, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  lay  to  rest. 

Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  you  here. 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  mishaps; 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells.  Shaksp. 

Have  ye  chos'n  this  place, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
Your  wearied  vii-tue?  Milton. 

2.  To  place  as  in  confidence  or  trust:  with 
071  or  in. 

I  repose  upon  your  management,  what  is  dearest 
to  me,  my  fame-  Dryden. 

That  prince  was  conscious  of  his  own  integrity  in 
the  service  of  God,  and  relied  on  this  as  a  foundation 
for  that  nust  he  reposed  in  him,  to  deliver  him  out 
of  his  distresses.  Rogers. 

3.  To  lodge;  to  lay  up. 

Pebbles,  reposed  iu  those  cliffs  amongst  the  earth, 
being  not  so  dissoluble,  and  more  bulky,  are  left  be- 
hind. Woodward. 

To  Repo'se,  r^-p6ze'.  x*.  n.  [rf/ioser,  Fr.] 

1.  To  sleep;  to  be  at  rest. 

Within  a  thicket  I  repos''d;  when  round 
I  ruffl'd  up  fall'n  leaves  in  heap;  and  fouud, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate.      Chap. 

2.  To  rest  in  confidence:  with  on. 

And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose.  Shakspeare. 
Repo'se,  re-p6ze'.  n.  s.  [refius^  French.] 
1.  Sleep;  rest;  quiet. 

Merciful  pow'rs! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  npose.  Shakspeai-e. 

Th'  hour 
Of  night,  and  of  all  things  retir'd  to  rest, 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 


I  all  the  livelong  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep,  recluse 
From  human  converse;  nor  at  shut  of  eve 
Enjoy  repose.  Philips 

2.  Cause  of  rest. 

After  great  lights  must  be  great  shadows,  which 

we  call  reposes;  because  in  reality  the  sight  would 

be  tired,  if  attracted  by  a  continuity  of  glittering 

objects.  Dryden. 

Repo'sedness,  r^-p6'zed-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

refiQsed.']  State  of  being  at  rest. 
To  REPO'SITE,  r^-p6z'zit.  v.  a.  [repo- 
situs,  Latin.]  To  lay  up;  to  lodge  as  in 
a  place  of  safety. 

Others  reposite  their  young  in  holes,  and  secure 

themselves  also  therein,  because  such  secuiity  is 

wanting,  their  lives  being  sought.  Derharn. 

Reposi'tion,   r^-p6-zish'iln.   n.   s.    [from 

re/iositf.']   The  act  of  replacing. 

Being  satisfied  in  the  reposition  of  the  bone,  take 

care  to  keep  it  so  by  deligation.  Wiseman. 

Repo'sitory,  r^-p6z'e-tur-e.  n,  s.  [re/josz- 

toire,  French;  refiosilorium,  Latin.]     A 

place  where  any  thing  is  s:\fely  laid  up. 

The  mind  of  a  man  not  being  capable  of  having 

many  ideas  under  view  at  once,  it  was  necessaiy  to 

have  a  repository  to  lay  up  those  ideas.  Locke. 

He  can  take  a  body  to  pieces,  and  dispose  of  them, 

to  us  not  without  the  appearance  of  irretrievable 

confusion,  but  with  respect  to  his  own  knowledge 

into  the  most  regular  and  methodical  repcsitories. 

Rogers. 
To  Reposse'ss,  re-poz-zfis'.  v.  a.  [re  and 
possess.^  To  possess  again. 

How  comes  it  now,  that  almost  all  that  realm  is 
repossessed  of  them.  Spenser. 

Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
Which  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny.         Shaksp. 

Nor  shall  my  father  repossess  the  land. 
The  father's  foi-tunc  never  to- return.  Pope. 

To  REPREHE'ND,  r^ppre-h^nd'.  v.  a. 
[repre/iendo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  reprove;  to  chide. 

All  as  before  his  sight,  whose  presence  to  offend 
with  any  the  least  unseemliness,  we  would  be  surely 
as  loth  as  they,  who  most  reprehend  or  deride  that 
we  do.  Hooker. 

Pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee. 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed.    Shakspeare. 

They  like  dumb  statues  star'd; 
Which,  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them; 
And  ask'd  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  si- 
lence.' Shakspeare. 

2.  To  blame;  to  censure. 

He  could  not  reprehend  the  sight,  so  many  strew'd 
the  ground.  Chapman. 

I  nor  advise,  nor  reprehend  the  choice 
Of  Marcley-hill.  Philips. 

3.  To  delect  of  fallacy. 

This  colour  will  be  reprehended  or  encountered, 
by  imputing  to  all  excellencies  in  compositions  a 
kind  of  poverty.  Bacon. 

4.  To  charge  with  as  a  fault;  with  t?/ be- 
fore the  crime. 

Aristippus.  being  reprehended  of  luxury  by  one 
that  was  not  rich,  for  that  he  gave  six  crowns  for  a 
small  fish,  answered,  Why,  what  would  you  have 
given?  tbe  other  said,  Some  twelve  pence:  Aristip- 
pus said  again,  and  six  crowns  is  no  more  with  me. 

Bacon. 
Reprehe'nder,     r^p-pre-h^nd'iir.    n.    s. 
[from  r. pre /lend.]  Blamer;  censurer. 

These  fei-vent  reprehendtrs  of  things,  established 
by  publick  authority,  ai-e  always  confident  and  bold- 
spirited  men;  but  their  confidence  for  the  most  part 
riseth  from  too  much  credit  given  to  their  own  wits, 
for  which  cause  they  are  seldom  free  from  errors. 

Hooker. 
REPREHENSIBLE,  rdp-pr^h^n's^-bl. 
adj.  {^reprehensible,  French;  reprehen- 
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»us,  Latin.]     BJamablej  culpable;  cen- 
surable. 
Reprehe'nsibles'ess,  r^p-prd-h^n'sd'-bl- 
nes.  n.  a.  Tfrom  refirehensible,^   Blama 
blencss;  culpableness. 
Reprehe'nsiely,  lep-pre-h^n'sd-bli.  adv. 
[from  reprehensible.'^     Elamably;  cul- 
pably. 
Reprehe'xsiox,  rdp-pre-hen'shin.   n.  s. 
[refirehennio,  Lat.]  Reproof;  open  blame. 
To  a  heart  fully  resolute,  counsel  is  tedious,  but 
reprehension  is  loathsome.  Bacon. 

There  is  likewise  due  to  the  publick  a  civil  repre- 
he)ision  of  advocates,  where  there  api>eareth  cun- 
ning counsel,  gross  neglect,  and  slight  inlormation. 

Bacon. 
The  admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  of  his 
fellow  christians,  or  the  governoi-s  of  the  church, 
then  more  publick  reprehensions  and  increpaiions. 

Hammond. 
\Vhat  effect  can  that  man  hope  from  his  most 
zealous  reprthensions,  who  lays  himself  open  to  re- 
crimination? Government  of  the  Tongxie. 
Reprehe'xsive,      rdp-pr^-h^n'siv.      adj. 

[from  re/irehend.^    Given  to  reproof. 
To   REPRESE'NT,  rep-pre-z^nt'.  v.  a. 
[represento,  Lat.  representer^  French.] 

1.  To  exhibit,  as  if  the  thing  exhibited 
were  present. 

Before  him  bum 
Seven  lamps,  as  iu  a  zodiac,  representing 
The  heavenly  fiies.  MiUon. 

2.  To  describe;  to  show  in  any  particular 
character. 

This  bank  is  thought  the  greatest  load  on  the 
Genoese,  aud  the  managers  of  it  have  been  repre- 
sented as  a  second  kind  of  senate.  Mdison. 

3.  To  fill  the  place  of  another  by  a  vica- 
rious character;  to  personate:  as,  the 
parliament  represents  the  jieople. 

4.  To  exhibit  to  show:  as,  the  tragedy  was 
represented  very  skilfully. 

5.  To  show  by  modest  arguments  or  nar- 
rations. 

One  of  his  cardinals  admonished  him  against  that 
unskilful  piece  of  ingenuity,  by  representing  to  him, 
that  no  reformation  could  be  made,  which  would 
not  notably  diminish  the  rents  of  the  church. 

Decay  rf  Piety. 

Represent.\'tion,  r^p-pre-zen-li'shan. 
n.  s.  [refiresentation^  French;  from  re- 
present.'^ 

1.  Image;  likeness. 

If  in:  ages  are  worshipped,  it  must  be  as  gods, 
which  Celsus  denied,  or  as  representations  of  God; 
which  cannot  be,  because  God  is  invisible  aud  in- 
corporeal. Stiltingjleet. 

2.  Act  of  supporting  a  vicarious  charac- 
ter. 

3.  Respectful  declaration. 
Publick  exhibition. 

Repkkse'xtative,  rep-pr^-zent'a-tiv.*'2 
adj.  [representatif,  French;  from  repre- 
sent.^ 

1.  Exhibiting  a  similitude. 

They  relieve  themselves  with  this  distinction, 
and  yet  own  the  legal  sacrifices,  though  representa- 
tive, to  be  proper  tmd  real.  ^Ittcriniry. 

2.  Bearing  the  character  or  power  of  an- 
other. 

This  council  of  four  hundred  was  chosen,  one 
hundred  out  of  each  trrbe,  and  seems  to  have  been 
a  body  rtprtsenlative  of  the  people;  though  the  peo- 
ple colltetive  reserved  a  share  of  power.        Siri/t. 

RKPRESE'NT.ATivE,r^p-pr6-zeni'i.tiv.  w.«. 

I.  One  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  another. 
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\  statue  of  rumour  whispering  an   ideot  in  the 
ear   who  was  the  represtnla:ivc  utci.(-AuVny.  ^'Jddis. 
2.   due    exercising    the    victuious   power 
jrivcn  by  another. 

I  wish  llie  welfare  of  my  countrj-;  and  my  morals 
and  politicks  teach  me  to  leave  all  that  to  be  ad- 
justed by  our  representatives  above,  and  to  divine 
providence.  Blount  to  Pope. 

S,   'I'hat  by  which  any  thing  is  shown. 

Dilliculty  must  cumber  this  doctrine,  vvLich  sup- 
poses that  the  perfections  of  God  are  the  represen- 
tatives to  us,  of  whatever  we  perceive  in  the  crea- 
tures. Locke. 
Repuesk'nter,  r^p-pr6-z6nt'ur.  n.s.  [from 
rr/iresetit.^ 

1.  One  who  shows  or  exhibits. 

Where  the  real  works  of  nature,  or  veritable  acts 
of  story,  are  to  be  described,  art,  being  but  the  imi- 
tator or  secondary  repi'esenter,  must  not  vary  from 
the  verity.  Brown. 

2.  One  who  bears  a  vicarious  character; 
one  who  acts  for  another  by  deputation. 

My  muse  olficious  ventures 
On  the  nation's  represcntcrs.  Swift. 

Represe'nTxMENt,  r6p-prt^-z6nt'm(^nt.  n  s. 
[front  represent.']  Iinatje  or  idea  pro- 
posed, as  exhibiting  the  likeness  of  some- 
thing. 

When  it  is  blessed,  some  believe  it  to  be  the  na- 
tural body  of  Christ;  others,  the  blessings  of  Christ, 
his  passion  in  rep  resentment,  and  his^  grace  in  real 
exhibition.  Taylor. 

We  have  met  with  some,  whose  reals  made  good 
their  representmeyits-  Brown. 

To  REPRE'SS,  re-pr^s'.  v.  a.  [re/ircssus, 
Latin;  rejirimer,  French.]  To  crush;  to 
put  down;  to  subdue. 

Discontents  and  ill  blood  having  used  always  to 
reprtss  and  ap|)easc  in  person,  he  was  loth  they 
should  find  him  beyond  sea.  Bacon. 

Some,  taking  dangers  to  be  the  only  remedy 
against  dangers,  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  sedition 
again;  but  they  were  speedily  repressed,  and  there- 
by the  sedition  suppressed  wholly.  Hayu-ard. 

Such  kings 
Favour  the  innocent,  repress  the  bold, 
And,  while  they  flourish,  make  an  age  of  gold. 

Waller. 
How  can  I 
Repress  the  horror  of  my  thoughts,  which  fly 
The  sad  remembrance?  Denham. 

Thus  long  succeeding  criticks  justly  reign'd, 
Licence  reprcss'd,  and  useful  laws  ordain'd: 
Learning  and  Rome  alike  in  empire  grew.      Pope. 
Repre'ss,  repr^s'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Repression;   act  of  crushing.     Not  in 

use. 

Loud  outcries  of  injuiy,  when  they  tend  nothing 
to  the  repress  ol  it,  is  a  liberty  rather  assumed  by 
rage  and  impatience,  than  authorised  by  justice. 

Government  oftlie  Tongue. 
Repre'ssion,  r^-prSsh'An.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
/iress.l   Act  of  repressing. 

No  declaration  from  myself  could  take  place,  for 
the  due  repression  of  these  tumults.  King  Charles. 
Repre'ssive.  re.pres'siv.^s«  adj.  [from  re- 
press.'] Having  power  to  repress;  act- 
ing to  repress. 
To  REPRiE'vE,r6-prd^v'."«  v.  a.  {retiren- 
dre,  rcfiris,  French.]  To  respite  after 
sentence  of  death;  to  give  a  respite. 

He  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heav'n  delights  to  heai-, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wi-ath 
Of  greatest  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Company,  though  it  may  reprieve  a  man  from 
his  melancholy,  yet  cannot  secure  him  from  his 
conscience.  Sguth. 

Having  been  condemned  for  his  part  in  the  late 


rebellion,  his  majesty  had  been  pleased  to  reprieve 
him,  with  several  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  give 
them  their  lives.  Mdison. 

He  reprieves  the  sinner  from  time  to  time,  and 
continues  and  heaps  on  him  the  favours  of  his  pro- 
vidence, in  liopes  that,  by  an  act  of  clemency  so 
undeserved,  be  may  prevail  on  his  gratitude  and 
repentance.  Rogers. 

Reprie've,  re-pr^^v'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Respite  after  sentence  of  death.     . 

In  his  reprieve  he  may  be  so  fitted. 
That  his  soul  sicken  not.  Shakspeare. 

I  hope  it  is  some  pardon  or  reprieve 
For  Claudio.  Shakspeare. 

The  morning  sir  John  Hotham  was  to  die,  a  re- 
prieve was  sent  to  suspend  the  execution  for  three 
days.  Clarendon- 

All  that  I  ask,  is  but  a  short  reprieve. 
Till  I  forget  to  love,  and  learn  to  grieve.  Denham. 
To  Reprima'nd,  rdp-pr^-vuS.iid'.''^  v.  a. 
[re/irimander,  t  r.  refirimo,  Latin.]  To 
cliide;  to  check;  to  reprehend;  to  re- 
prove. 

Germanicus  was  severely  repnmanded  by  Tibe- 
rius, for  travelling  into  Egypt  without  his  permis- 
sion. Arhuthnot. 
They  saw  their  eldest  sister  once  brought  to  her 
tears,  and  her  perverseucss  severely  reprimanded. 

Law. 
Reprima'nd,  rep-pr^-nidnd'.  n.  s.  \^rc/iri- 
mande,  re/irimende,  Fr.  from  the  verb.] 
Reproof;  reprehension. 

He  inquires  how  such  an  one's  wife  or  son  do, 
whom  he  does  not  see  at  church;  which  is  under- 
stood as  a  secret  reprimand  to  the  person  absent. 

Spectator. 
To  Repri'nt,  rS-print'.  -u.a.  [re and firi?it.'] 

1.  To  renew  the  impression  of  any  thing. 

The  business  of  redemption  is  to  rub  over  the  de- 
faced copy  of  creation,  to  ?ejunnt  God's  image  upon 
the  soul,  and  to  set  forth  nature  in  a  second  and 
a  fairer  edition.  South. 

2.  To  print  a  nev/  edition. 

My  bookseller  is  reprinting  the  essay  on  criticism. 

Pope. 

Repri'sal,  re-pri'zal.**  n.  s.  [re/iresalia, 

low  Latin;  re/iresaille,  Fr.]    Something 

seized  by  way  of  retaliation  for  robbery 

or  injury. 

The  English  had  great  advantage  in  value  of  rc- 
prisals,  as  being  more  strong  and  active  at  sea. 

Hayward. 
Sense  must  sure  thy  safest  plunder  be, 
Since  no  reprisals  can  be  made  on  thee.        Dorset. 
Repri'se,  r6-prize'.   n.   s.  [reprise^    Fr." 
The  act  of  taking  something  in  retalia- 
tion of  injury. 

Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near; 
If  so,  a  just  reprise  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.       Drydtn. 
To  REPROA'CH,  re-protsh'.  v.  a.  Ire- 
firocher.,  Fr.] 

1.  To  censure  in  opprobrious  terms,  as  a 
crime. 

Mezentius  with  his  ardour  warm'd 
His  fainting  friends,  reproached  their  shameful  flight, 
Repel  I'd  the  victors.  Dryden. 

The  French  writers  do  not  burden  themselves  too 
much  with  plot,  which  has  been  reproached  to  them 
as  a  fault.  Dryden. 

2.  To  charge  with  a  fault  in  severe  lan- 
guage. 

If  ye  be  reproached  for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy 
are  ye.  1  Peter. 

That  shame 
There  sit  not,  and  reproach  us  as  unclean.  J\Jilton. 

3.  To  upbraid  hi  general. 

The  very  regret  of  being  surpassed  in  any  valua- 


ble quality,  by  a  person  of  the  same  abilities  with 
ourselves,  will  reproach  our  own  laziness,  and  even 
shame  us  into  imitation.  Rogers. 

Reproa'ch,  r^-prolsh'.^""  n.  s.  [re/troc/ie, 
Fr.  from  the  verb.]  Censure;  infamy; 
shaiiie. 

W  ith  his  re}rroach  and  odious  menace. 
The  knight  emboiling  in  his  haughty  heart. 
Knit  all  his  forces.  Spenser. 

If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition. 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou,  for  the  testimony  of  truth  bast  berne 
Universal  rtproach.  Milton. 

Reproa'chable,  re-protsh'a-bl.  adj.  [re- 
firochable,  Fr.]   V.  orthy  of  reproach. 

Reproa'chful,  r6-pr6tsh'fil.  adj.  [from 

rc'^iroac/i.] 
\.  Scurrilous;  opprobrious. 

0  monstrous!  what  reproachful  words  are  these! 

Shaksp. 
I  have  sheath'd 
My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and  withal 
Thrust  these  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat! 

Shaksp. 
An  advocate  may  be  punished   for  reproachful 
language,  in  respect  ol'  the  parties  in  suit.    ^Syliffe. 
2.  Shameful;  infau.ous;   vile. 

To  make  religion  a  stratagem  to  undermine  go- 
vernment, is  contrary  to  this  superstructure,  most 
scandalous  and  reproachful  to  Christianity. 

Hammond. 
Thy  punishment 
He  shall  endure,  by  coming  in  the  flesh 
To  a  reproachful  life  and  cursed  death.         Milton. 

Reproa'chfully,  r^-pr6lsh'lul-6.  adv. 
[from  re/iroac/i.] 

1.  Opprobriously;  ignominiously;  scurri- 
lously. 

Shall  I  then  be  us'd  reproachfully?  Shaksp. 

1  will  that  the  younger  women  marry,  and  give 
none  occasion  to  the  adversai-j  to  speak  reproach- 
fully. 1  Timothy. 

2.  Shamefully;  infamously. 

RETRO  BATE,  r^p'pro-bale.  adj.  [re- 
probus,  Latin.]  Lost  to  virtue;  lost  to 
grace;  abandoned. 

They  profess  to  know  God,  but  in  works  deny 
him,  being  abominable,  and  to  every  good  workre- 
prcbale.  Titus. 

Strength  and  art  are  easily  outdone 
By  spirits  reprobate.  Milton, 

God  forbid,  that  every  single  commission  of  a  sin, 
though  great  for  its  kind,  and  withal  acted  against 
conscience  for  its  aggravation,  should  so  far  deprave 
the  soul,  and  bring  it  to  such  a  reprobate  condition, 
as  to  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins.  South, 

If  there  is  any  i)oor  man  or  woman,  that  is  more 
than  ordinarily  wicked  and  i-eprobatc,  Miranda  has 
her  eye  upon  them.  Law. 

Re'probate,  r^p'pro-bate.  7i.  s.  A  man 
lost  to  virtue;  a  wretch  abandoned  to 
wickedness. 

What  if  we  omit 
This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclin'd.'    Shaksp. 
I  acknowledge  myself  for  a  reprobate,  a  villain,  a 
traytor  to  the  king,  and  the  most  unworthy  man  that 
ever  lived.  Raleigh. 

All  the  saints  have  profited  by  tribulations;  and 
they  that  could  not  bear  temptations  became  repre- 
I     bales.  Taylor. 

To   Re'probate,  r^p'pro-bite.  v.  a,  [re- 
pro  be,  Lat.] 
1.  To  clisailow;  to  reject. 

Such  an  answer  as  this  is  reprobated  and  disal- 
lowed of  in  law;  1  do  not  believe  it,  unless  the  deed 
appears.  lAyliffe. 
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2.  To  abandon  to  wickedness  and  eternal 
destruction. 

What  should  nialic  it  uecessary  for  him  to  repent 
and  amend,  who  either  without  respect  to  any  de- 
gree of  ameiidineiU  is  supposed  to  be  elected  to 
eltrual  bliss,  or  without  respect  to  sin,  to  be  irre- 
versibly nprobtdedl  Hammond. 

A  rejTTvbaUd  hardness  of  heart  does  them  the  of- 
fice of  philosophy  towards  a  contempt  of  death. 

V  Estrange. 

3.  To  abandon  to  his  sentence,  without 
hope  of  pardon. 

Drive  him  out 
To  reprobated  exile  round  the  world, 
A  capti»e,  vagabond,  abhorr'd,  accurs'd.  Southern. 

RE'piibBATEXEss,  rep'pi 6-bite-n^3.  n.  s. 
[from  re/irobater\     The  state  of  being 
reprobate. 
Repkoba'tion,  r^p-pro-bi'shin.  w.  s.  [re- 

firobution,  Fr.  from  re/irohate.^ 
1 .  The  act  of  abandoning,  or  state  of  being 
abandoned  to  eternal  destruction;    the 
contrary  to  election. 

This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn: 
Yea,  cui-se  h»s  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  lo  reprobation.  Shaksp. 

This  is  no  foundation  of  discriminating  grace,  or 
consequently  fruit  of  election  and  reprobation. 

Hammond. 
Though  some  words  may   be  acommodated    to 
God's  predestination,  yet  it  is  the  scope  of  that  text 
to  treat  of  the  reprobation  of  any  man  to  hell-lire. 

BramlicUl. 

God,  upon  a  true  repentance,  is  not  so  fatally  tied 

to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reptobalion,  as  not  to  keep 

his  promise,  and  seal  metcifu!  pardons.        M»ine. 

'2.   A  condemnatory  stnitci-.ce. 

You  are  empowered  to  gi>  e  the  final  decision  of 
wit,  to  put  your  stamp  on  all  that  ought  to  pass  for 
current,  and  set  a  brand  of  reprobativa  on  dipt  poe- 
try and  false  coin.  Dryden. 

To  REPUODU'CE,  re-pro-duse'.""  i;.  a. 
[r<f  and  firoduce;  rc/irodliire,  Fr.]  To 
produce  again;  to  produce  anew. 

If  horse  dung  reproduteth  oats,  it  will  not  be  ea- 
sily determined  where  the  power  of  generation  ceas- 
eth.  BroKn. 

Those  colours  are  unchangeable,  and  whenever 
all  those  rays  with  those  their  colours  are  mixed 
again,  ihey  reproduce  the  same  white  light  as  be- 
fore. Atu'toJi 
Reprodu'ction,  re-pro-diik'shin.  n.  s. 
[from  rt/iroduce.']  The  aclof  pioducing 
anew. 

I  am  about  to  attempt  a  reprodiution  in  vitriol, 
in  which  it  seems  not  unlikely  to  be  performable. 

Boyle. 
Reproo'f,  r^-pr6oP.  ?i.  s.  [from  refirove.'] 

1.  Blame  to  the  face;  reprehension. 

Good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one  eye  upon  my  fol- 
lies, turn  another  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that 
1  may  pass  with  a  reproof  the  easie»-  Shaksp. 

Fear  not  the  anger  of  the  wise  to  raise; 
Those  best  can  bear  reproof,  who  merit  prai3e. 

Pope. 

2,  Censure;  slander.  Out  of  use. 

Why,  for  thy  sake,  have  I  suffered  reproof?  shame 

hath  covered  my  face.  Psalms. 

Repro'vable,    r^-pr66v'a-bl.  adj.    [from 

re/irove.^     Culpable;  blamable;  worthy 

of  reprehension. 

If  thou  dost  find  thy  faith  as  dead  after  the  re- 
ception of  the  saciameiit  as  before,  it  may  he  thy 
faith  was  not  only  little,  but  reprovMe.        Taylor. 
To  REPRO'VE,  re-pr65v'.  v.  a.  Ire/irou- 

vcr,  Fr.J 
1.  To  l)lame;  to  censure. 

I  will  not  reprove  thcc  for  thy  sucri^ces.  Psalm$. 
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This  is  the  sin  of  the  minister,  when  men  are 
called  to  reprove  sin,  and  do  not.  Perkins. 

To  charge  to  the  face  with  a  fault;  to 
check;  to  chide;  to  reprehend 

What  if  they  can  better  be  content  with  one  that 
can  wink  at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will 
reprove  them}  Whitgijt. 

There  is  no  slander  in  an  allow'd  fool,  though  he 
do  nothing  but  i-ail;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  dis- 
creet man,  though  he  do  nothing  but  rejyrove. 

Sliakspeare. 
What  if  thy  son 
Prove  disobedient,  and.  reprovW,  retort, 
Wherefore  didst  thou  beget  me?  Mlton. 

If  a  great  personage  undertakes  an  action  passion- 
ately, let  it  be  acted  with  all  the  malice  and  impo- 
tency  in  the  world,  he  shall  have  enough  to  flatter 
him,  but  not  enough  to  reprove  him.  Taylm-. 

He  reproves,  exhorts,  and  preaches  to  those,  for 
whom  he  first  prays  to  God.  Law. 

.  To  refute;  to  disprove. 

My  lords, 
Reprove  my  allegation  if  you  can.  Shaksp. 

,  To  blame  for:  with  q/". 

To  reprove  one  of  laziness,  they  will  say,  dost 
thou  make  idle  a  coat?  that  is,  a  coat  for  idleness. 

Careic. 
Repro'ver,  r^-pr66v'ur.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
/trove.']     A  reprehender;  one  that  re- 
proves. 

Let  the  most  potent  sinner  speak  out,  and  tell  us, 
whether  he  can  command  down  the  clamours  and 
revilings  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  impose  silence 
upon  that  bold  reprover?  South. 

This  shall  have  from  every  one,  even  the  rtpro- 
vers  of  vice,  the  title  of  living  well.  Locke. 

To  Repru'xe,  re-proon'.^"'-*  -v.  a.  [re  and 
prune. ^  To  prune  a  second  time. 

Reprune  apricots  and  peaches,  saving  as  many 
of  the  young  likeliest  shoots  as  are  well  placed. 
.  Evelyn. 

Re'ptile,  r^p'til.**"  adj.  [reptile,  Latin.] 
Creeping  upon  many  feet.  In  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  reptile  is  confoumded  with 
serpens. 

Cleanse  baits  from  filth,  to  give  a  tempting  gloss, 
Cherish  the  sully'd  reptile  rac?  with  moss.        Gay. 
Repti'le,  rep'iil.  7i.  s.     An  animal  that 
creeps  upon  many  feet. 

Terrestrial  animals  may  be  divided  into  quadru- 
peds or  reptiles  which  have  many  feet,  and  serpents 
which  have  no  feet.  Locke. 

Holy  retreat!  sithence  no  female  hither. 
Conscious  of  social  love  and  nature's  rites. 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferior  reptile. 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

Repu'blican,  re-pdb'16-kan.  adj.  [from 
republick.^  Placing  the  government  in 
the  people. 
REPu'iiLicAN,  re-piib'16-kan.  n.  s.  [from 
repudlick.'\  One  who  thinks  a  common- 
wealth without  monarchy  the  best  go- 
vernment. 

These  people  are  more  happy  in  imagination  than 
tlie  rest  of  their  neighbours,  because  they  think 
themselves  so;  though  such  a  chimerical  happiness 
is  not  peculiar  to  republicans.  x,iddisvn. 

REPU'iiLICK.  r^-pilb'lik.  n.  s.  [re^pub- 
lica,  Lat.  rtpublique,  Fr.] 

1.  Commonwealth;  state  in  which  the 
power  is  lodged  in  more  than  one. 

They  are  indebted  many  millions  more  than  their 
whole  rtpiUtlick  la  »\;rth.  Mdison. 

2.  Coaunuii  iiucresl;  the  publick. 

Those  that  by  their  deeds  will  make  it  known, 
Whose  dignity  they  do  sustain; 
And  life,  state,  giorj,  all  they  gain. 
Count  the  npublick^s,  not  their  own.    Ben  Jonson. 
Repu'duule,  re-pii'dfi-a-bl,  or  rd-pu'je- 
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a-bl.-93  ^9*  3""  adj.  [from  repudiate.']  Fr 

to  be  rejected. 
To  REPU'DIATE,  re-pu'dd-ate,  or  ri 

pu'je-ate.  v.  a.  [repudio,  Lat.  repudier, 

Fr.]  To  divorce;  to  reject;  to  put  away. 
Let  not  those,  that  have  rtpvdiated  the  more  in- 
viting sins,  show  themselves  phiitered  and  bewitch- 
ed by  this.  Gor.  of  the  Tvngue. 
Here  is  a  notorious  instance  of  Uie  folly  of  the 
atheists,  that  while  they  repudiate  all  title  to  the 
kingdom  of  heaven,  merely  for  the  present  pleasure 
of  body,  and  their  boasted  ti-anquillitj  of  min«i,  be- 
sides the  extreme  madness  in  running  such  a  despe- 
rate hazard  after  death,  they  unwittingly  deprive 
themselves  here  of  that  very  pleasure  and  tranquil- 
lity they  seek  tor.  Bentley. 

Repudia'tiox,  re-pu-de-a'shtjn  n.  s.  [re- 
pudiation, Fr.  from  repudiate.j»D\\orce; 
rejection. 

It  was  allowed  by  the  Athenians,  only  in  case  of 

repudiation  of  a  wife  JirbuUmot. 

Repu'gnance,  r6-pug'nanse.  >  n.  s.  [re- 

Repu'gnancy,  r^-pilg'nan-s^.  5  pugnance, 

Fr.  from  repugnant.] 

1 .  Inconsistency;  contrariety. 

But  where  difierence  is  without  repugnancy,  that 
which  hath  been  can  be  no  prejudice  to  that  which 
is.  hooker. 

It  is  no  affront  to  omnipotence,  if,  by  reason  of 
th'e  formal  incapacity  and  repugnancy  of  the  thing, 
we  aver  that  the  world  could  not  have  been  made 
from  all  eternity.  Bentley. 

2.  Reluctance;  resistance. 

Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats. 
Without  repugnancy?  Shaksp. 

3.  Struggle  of  opposite  passions. 

Thus  did  the  passions  act,  without  any  of  their 
present  jai-s,  combats,  or  repugnancies,  all  moving 
with  the  beauty  of  uniformity  and  the  stilness  of 
composure.  South, 

4.  Aversion;  unwillingness. 

That  which  causes  us  to  lose  most  of  our  time,  is 
the  repugnance  which  we  naturally  have  to  labour. 

Dryden. 
REPU'GNANT,  re-pig'nant.   adj.    [re- 
pugnant, Fr.  repugnatis,  Lat.] 

1.  Disobedient;  not  obsequious. 

His  antique  sword. 
Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
Repugnant  to  command.  Shnksp. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite;  inconsistent:  with 
to,  sometimes  with. 

There  is  no  breach  of  a  divine  law,  but  is  more 
or  less  repugnant  unto  the  will  of  the  law-giver,  God 
himself.  Perkins. 

Why  I  reject  the  other  conjectures,  is,  because 
they  have  not  due  warrant  from  observation,  but 
are  clearly  repugnant  thereunto.  fVoodward. 

Your  way  is  to  rest  and  strain  some  principles 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.    yValaiund. 

REPu'GNANTLY,re.ptig'nant-l^.arfy.[fi-oin 

repugnant.]  Contradictorily. 

They  speak  not  repugnantly  thereto.         Brown. 

To  Repu'llulate,  r6-pial'lii-ldte.  v.n.  [re 

and  pullulo,  Latin;  repuUuler,  Fr.]  To 

bud  again. 

Though  tares  repullulate,  there  is  wheat  still  left 
in  the  field.  Howel. 

REPU'LSE,  r6-pi\Ise'.»"  n.  s.  [repuUe, 
Fr.  repulsa,  Lat.]  The  condition  of  be- 
ing driven  off  or  put  aside  from  any  at- 
tempt. 

My  repulse  at  Hull  seemed  an  act  of  so  rude  dis- 
loyalty, that  my  enemies  had  scarce  contidtnce 
enough  to  abet  it.  A:i„g.  Charles. 

Nor  much  expect 
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A  foe  so  proud  will  first  the  weaker  seek; 

So  bent  the  more  shall  shame  him  his  repulse. 

'  Milton. 

By  fate  repell'd  and  with  repulses  tir'd.  Denham. 
To  Repu'lse,  r^-pulse'.  v.  a.  [re/iulsus, 
Lat]  To  beat  back;  to  drive  oflF. 

The  christian  defendants  still  repulsed  them  with 
greater  courage  than  they  were  able  to  assail  them. 

Knolles. 
"^his  fleet  attempting  St.  Minoes,  were  repw/s'd, 
and  without  glory  or  gain  returned  into  England. 

Hayxcard. 

Man  complete  to  have  discover'd  and  repulsed 

Whatever  wiles  of  foe  or  seeming  friend.     Milton. 

Repu'lsion,  r6-piil'shiln.^'^  n.  s.  [rejiul- 

sus^  Lat.3  The  act  or  power  of  driving 

off  from  itself. 

Air  has  some  degree  of  tenacity,  whereby  the 
parts  attract  one  another;  at  the  same  time,  by  their 
elasticity,  the  particles  of  air  have  a  power  of  re- 
pulsion or  flying  oflfrom  one  another.  Arhuthnol. 
Repu'lsive,  r^-pul'siv.  adj.  [from  re- 
fiulse.]  Driving  off;  having  the  power 
to  beat  back  or  drive  off. 

The  parts  of  the  salt  or  vitriol  recede  from  one 
another,  and  endeavour  to  expand  themselves,  and 
get  as  far  asunder  as  the  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
they  float,  will  allow;  and  does  not  this  endeavour 
imply,  that  they  have  a  repulsive  force  by  which 
they  fly  from  one  another,  or  that  they  attract  the 
water  more  strongly  than  one  another?  JSTewton. 
To  Repu'uchase,  re-pi!n-^tshas.  v.  a.  [re 
and  purchase. ~j  To  buy  again. 

Once  more  we  sit  on  England's  royal  throne, 
Repurchased  with  the  blood  of  enemies; 
What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  corn, 
Have  we  mow'd  down  in  top  of  all  their  pride.' 

Shakspeare. 
If  (be  son  alien  those  lands,  and  repurchase  them 
again  in  fee,  the  rules  of  descents  are  to  be  observ- 
ed, as  if  he  were  the  original  purchaser.         Hale. 
Re'putable,  rep'pu-ta-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
fiute.'^  Honourable;  not  infamous. 

If  ever  any  vice  shall  become  reputable,  and  be 

gloried  in  as  a  mark  of  greatness,  what  can  we  then 

expect  from  the  man  of  honour,  but  to  signalize 

himself.'  Rogers. 

In  the  article  of  danger,  it  is  as  reputable  to  elude 

an  enemy  as  to  defeat  one.  Broome. 

Re'putableness,  r^p'pu-ta-bl-n^s.    n.  s. 

[from  refiutable.']  The  quality  of  a  thing 

of  good  repute. 

Re'putably,  r^p'pu-ta-blS.  adv.  [from  re- 

p.utable.']  Without  discredit. 

To  many  such  worthy  magistrates,  who  have  thus 
reputably  filled  the  chief  seats  of  power  in  this  great 
city,  I  am  now  addressing  my  discourse.  Merbury. 

Reputa'tion,  r^p-u-ta'shdn.  n,  s.  [i-efiu- 
tadon,  Fr.  from  repute.'] 

1.  Character  of  good  or  bad. 

Versoy,  upon  the  lake  of  Geneva,  has  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  extremely  poor  and  beggarly.  Mdiaon. 

2.  Credit;  honour. 

Reputation  is  an  idle  and  most  false  imposition; 
oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost  without  deserving: 
you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all,  unless  you  repute 
yourself  such  a  loser.  Shaksp. 

A  third  interprets  motions,  looks,  and  eyes; 
At  ev'ry  word  a  reputation  dies.  Pope- 

To  REPU'TE,  r6-pute'.  v.  a.    [repute, 
Lat.  reputer,  Fr.]  To  hold;  to  account; 
to  think. 
The  king  was  reputed  a  prince  most  prudent. 

Shakspeare. 
I  do  repute  her  grace 
The  rightful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat.    Shaksp. 

1  do  know  of  those, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing.  Shaksp. 
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Men,  such  as  chuse 
Law  practice  for  mere  gain,  boldly  repute 
Worse  than  embrothel'd  strumpets  prostitute. 

Donne. 

If  the  grand  vizier  be  so  great,  as  he  is  reputed, 

in  politicks,  he  will  never  consent  to  an  invasion  of 

Hungary.  Temple. 

Repu'te,  re-pute'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Character;  reputation. 

2.  Established  opinion. 
He  who  reigns 

Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then  as  one  secure. 
Sat  on  his  throne,  upheld  by  old  repute.      Milton. 
Repu'teless,  r^-pute'l^s.  adj.  [from  re- 
pute.] Disreputable;  disgraceful.    Not 
inelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  left  me  in  reputeless  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark  nor  livelihood.  Shaksp. 

REQUE'STj  re-kw^st'.  n.  s.    [regueste, 

French.] 
1.  Petition;  entreaty. 

But  ask  what  you  would  have  reform 'd, 
I  will  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Shakspeare. 

Haman  stood  up  to  make  request  for  his  life  to 

Esther.  ,  Esther. 

All  thy  request  for  man,  accepted  Son! 
Obtain ;  all  thy  request  was  my  decree .    '    Milton. 

Ask  him  to  lend 
To  this,  the  last  recfuest  that  I  shall  send, 
A  gentle  ear.  Denham. 

I.  Demand;  repute;  credit;  state  of  being 
desired. 

Aufidius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his  great 
opposer  Coriolanus  being  now  in  no  request  of  his 
country.  Shaksp. 

Whilst  this  vanity  of  thinking,  that  men  are 
obliged  to  write  either  systems  or  nothing,  is  in  re- 
quest, many  excellent  notions  are  suppressed.  Boyle. 
Knowledge  and  fame  were  in  as  great  request  as 
wealth  among  us  now.  Temple. 

To  Reque'st,  r^-kvv^st'.  v.  a.  [requester, 
Fr.]   1  o  ask;  to  solicit;  to  entreat. 

To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir. 

And  I'll  request  your  presence.  Shaksp. 

It  was  to  be  requested  of  almighty  God  by  prayer, 

that  those  kings  would  seriously  fulfil  all  that  hope 

of  peace.  Knolles. 

The  virgin  quire  for  her  request, 
The  God  that  sits  at  marriage  feast; 
He  at  their  invoking  came. 
But  with  a  scarce  well-lighted  flame.  Milton. 

In  things  not  unlawful,  great  persons  cannot  be 
properly  said  to  request,  because  all  things  consi- 
dered, they  must  not  be  denied.  South. 
Reque'ster,  r^-kw^st'ijr.s^   n.  s.    [from 

request.]  Petitioner;  solicitor. 
To  Requi'cken,  r^-kwik'k'n.    v.  a.  [re 
and  quicken.]  To  reanimate. 

By  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  sense,  when  straight  his  double  spirit 
Requicken^d  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he.  Shaksp. 

RE' QUI  EM,  r^'kwi-em.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  A  hymn  in  vi^hich  they  implore  for  the 
dead  requiem  or  rest. 

Wc  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead, 
To  sing  a  requiem  and  such  peace  to  her, 
As  to  peate-parted  souls.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Rest;  quiet;  peace.  Not  in  use. 
The  midwife  kneel'd  at  my  mother's  throes, 

With  pain  produc'd,  and  nors'd  for  future  woes; 
Else  had  I  an  eternal  requiem  kept. 
And  in  the  arms  of  peace  for  ever  slept.     Sandys. 
Requi'rable,    re-kwi'ra-bl.    adj.   [from 
require  ]  Fit  to  be  required. 

It  contains  the  certain  periods  of  times,  and  all 
circumstances  requirable  in  a  history  to  inform. 

Hale. 
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To  REQUFRE,  r^-kwire'.  -u.  a.  [reguiro, 
Lat.  rcquerir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  demand;  to  ask  a  thing  as  ot  right. 

Ye  nic  require 
A  thing  without  the  compass  of  my  wit; 
For  both  the  lineage  and  the  certain  fire, 
From  which  1  sprung,  are  from  me  hidden  yet. 

Spcmer. 

We  do  require  them  of  you,  so  to  use  them. 

As  we  shall  find  their  merits.  Shakspeare, 

This,  the  very  law  of  nature  teacheth  us  to  do, 

and  this  the  law  of  God  requireth  also  at  our  bands. 

Spelntan. 
This  imply'd 
Subjection,  but  required  with  gentle  sway.  Milton. 

Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desir'd. 
And  what  we  seek  of  you,  of  us  required.    .Dryden. 

2.  To  make  necessary;  to  need. 

The  king's  business  required  haste.       1  Samuel. 
High  from  the  ground,  the  branches  would  re- 
quire 
Thy  utmost  reach,  Milton. 

But  why,  alas!  do  mortal  men  complain.' 
God  gives  us  what  he  knows  our  wants  re^mrf, 
And  better  things  than  those  which  we  desire. 

Dryden. 
God,  when  he  gave  the  world  in  common  to  all 
mankind,  commanded  man  also  to  labour;  and  the 
penury  of  his  condition  required  it.  Locke. 

RE'QUlSrrE,  r^k'w6-zit.  adj.  [requi.,!- 
tus,  Lat.]  Necessary;  needful;  required 
by  the  nature  of  things. 

When  God  new-modelled  the  world  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  new  religion,  and  that  in  the  room 
of  one  set  up  by  himself,  it  was  requisite,  that  he 
should  recomniend  it  to  the  reasons  of  men  wiih  the 
same  authority  and  evidence  tliat  enforced  the 
former.  South. 

Cold  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  Bacon. 

Prepare  your  soul  with  all  those  necessary  graces, 
that  are  more  immediately  requisUe  to  this  perfoi-m- 
ance.  Wake, 

RE'quisiTE,  r^k'wd-zit."*  n.  s.  Any  thing 
necessary. 

Res  non  parta  labore,  sed  relicta,  was  thought  by 
a  poet  to  be  one  of  the  requisites  to  a  happy  life. 

Dryden, 
For  want  of  these  requisites,  most  of  our  ingeni- 
ous young  men  take  up  some  cried-up  English  poet, 
adore    him,   and   imitate  him,   without  knowing 
wherein  he  is  defective.  Dryden. 

God  on  his  part  has  declared  the  requisites  on 
ours;  what  we  must  do  to  obtain  blessings,  is  the 
great  business  of  us  all  to  know.  Wake, 

Re'quisitely,  rek'w6-zit-l^.  adv.  [from 
requisite.]  Necessarily;  in  a  requisite 
manner. 

We  discern  how  requisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  several  times,  persons,  and 
occurrences,  Boyle. 

Re'quisiteness,  r^k'w^-zit-n^s.  n,  s, 
[from  ret/tisite.]  Necessity;  the  state 
of  being  requisite. 

Discerning  how  exquisitely  the  several  parts  of 
scripture  are  fitted  to  the  several  times,  persons 
and  occurrences  intended,  we  shall  discover  not  only 
the  sense  of  the  obscurer  passages,  but  the  reqtti- 
siteness  of  their  having  been  written  so  obscurely. 

Boyle. 
Re^ui'tal,  r^-kwi't41.«8    n.  s.  [from  re- 
quite.] 
1.  Return  for  any  good  or  bad  office;  re- 
taliation. 

Should  we  take  the  quarrel  of  sermons  in  hand, 
and  revenge  their  cause  by  requital,  thrusting  pray- 
er in  a  manner  out  of  doors  under  colour  of  long 
preaching.'  Hooker. 

Since  you 
Weac  out  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  aflfairs, 
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Be  bold,  you  do  so  glow  in  my  requital, 

As  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Sluiksptare. 

We  heai" 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul 
Cannot  but  yield  you  forth  to  publick  thanks, 
Forerunning  your  requUal.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Return;  i-eciprocal  action. 

No  merit  their  aversion  can  remove, 
Nor  ill  requital  can  efface  their  love.  Waller. 

3.  Reward;  recompense. 

He  ask'd  me  for  a  song, 
And  in  requital  op'd  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shewM  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names, 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.    Milt. 

I  have  ta'en  a  cordial. 
Sent  by  the  king  of  Haly,  in  requital 
Of  all  my  miseries,  to  make  me  happy.  Denham. 
In  all  the  light  that  the  heavens  bestow  upon  this 
lower  world,  though  the  lower  world  cannot  equal 
their  benefaction,  yet  with  a  kind  of  grateful  return 
it  reflects  those  rays,  that  it  cannot  recompense;  so 
that  there  is  some  return,  however,  though  there 
can  be  no  requital.  South. 

To  REQUl'TE,  r<i-kwite'.  v.  a.  [requit- 
er,  French.] 

1.  To  repay;  to  retaliate  good  or  ill;  to 
recompense. 

If  he  love  me  to  madness,  ]  shall  never  requite 
him.  Shaksptare, 

When  Joseph's  brethren  saw  that  their  father 
was  dead,  they  said,  Joseph  will  requite  us  all  the 
evil  we  did.  Genesis. 

An  avenger  against  his  enemies,  and  one  that 
shall  requite  kindness  to  his  friends.  Eccleiiasticus. 

Him  within  protect  from  harms; 
He  can  requite  thee,  for  he  know  s  the  charms 
That  call  fame  on  such  gentle  acts  as  these.    .Milt. 

Great  idol  of  mauikind,  we  neither  claim 
The  praise  of  merit,  nor  aspire  to  fame! 
'Tis  all  we  beg  thee  to  conceal  from  sight 
Those  acts  of  goodness  which  themselves  requite: 
O  let  us  still  the  secret  joy  paitake, 
To  follow  virtue  ev'n  for  virtue's  sake.  Pope. 

Unhappy  Wallace, 
Great  patriot  heroel  ill  requited  chiefl      Thomson. 

2.  To  do  or  give  in  reciprocation. 

He  hath  requited  me  evil  for  good.        1  Samuel. 
Open  not  thine  heart  to  eveiy  man,  lest  he  re- 
quite thee  with  a  shrewd  turn.  Ecclesiasticus. 
Re  REMOUSE,  rere'mouse.  n.  s.  [lipejie- 

mup,  Six.]   A  bat.  See  Rearmouse. 
To  Resai'l,  r^'sile.  v.  a.  [re  and  saU.'^  To 
sail  back. 

From  Pyle  resailing,  and  the  Spartan  court. 
Horrid  to  speak!  in  ambush  is  decreed.  Pope. 

Resa'le,  re-sale',  n.  s.  [re  and  sale.^  Sale 
at  second  haiid. 

Monopolies  and  coemption  of  wares  for  resale, 
where  they  are  not  restrained,  are  gi-eat  means  to 
enrich  Bacon. 

To  Resalu'te,  r^-sa-lute'.  v.  a.  [resaiuto, 
Lat.  resaliier,  Fr.]  To  salute  or  greet 
anew. 

We  drew  her  up  to  land, 
And  trod  ourselves  the  resaluted  sand.      Chaprr.an. 

To  resolute  the  world  with  sacred  light, 
Lcucothea  wak'd.  Milton 

To  Resci'nh,  r^-sind'.  v.  a.  [rescihdo, 
Lat.  rrscinder,  Fr.]  To  cut  off;  to  abro- 
gate a  law. 

It  is  the  imposing  a  sacramental  obligation  upon 
him,  which  being  the  condition,  upon  the  perform- 
ance whereof  all  the  promises  of  endless  bliss  are 
made  over,  it  is  not  possible  to  rescind  or  disclaim 
the  standing  obliged  by  it.  Hammond. 

I  spake  against  the  ttst,  but  was  notheanl; 
These  to  rescind,  and  peerage  to  restore.    Dryden. 
Rksci'ssion,   re-sizh'iln.  n.  «.  [rescisaion, 
Fr.  re.ici.tisus,  Lat.]  The  act  of  cutting 
off;  abrogation. 
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If  any  infer  rescission  of  their  estate  to  have  been 
for  idolatry,  that  the  governments  of  all  idolatrous 
nations  should  be  also  dissolved,  itfollowetli  not. 

Bacon. 

Resci'ssort,  re-siz'zur-re."2  adj.  [resets- 

soire,  Fr.  rescissusy  Latin.]  Having  the 

power  to  cut  off. 

To   Rescri'be,  re-skribe'.  x'.o.  [rescribo, 

Lat.  rescrire,  French.] 

1.  To  write  back. 

WTienever  a  prince  on  his  being  consulted  rc- 
scribes  or  writes  back  Toleramus,  he  dispenses  with 
Uiat  act  othenvise  unlawful.  "^yUffe. 

2.  To  write  over  again. 

Calling  for  more  paper  to  rescrihe  them,  he 

shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink-box  and 

the  sand-box.  Howel. 

Re'script,  re'skript.  n.  s.  [rescrit,  Fr. 

rescrifitumy  Latin.]    Edict  of  an  em- 

perour. 

One  finding  a  great  mass  of  money  digged  under 
ground,  and  being  somewhat  doubtful,  signified  it 
to  the  emperor,  who  made  a  rescript  thus:  Use  it. 

Bacon. 
The  pones,  in  such  cases,  where  canons  were  si- 
lent, did,  after  the  manner  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
write  back  their  determinations,  which  were  stiied 
rescripts  or  decretal  epistles,  having  the  force  of 
laws,  Jlyliffc. 

To  RE'SCUE,  res'ku.  f.  a.  [rescorre^  old 
Fr.]  To  set  free  from  any  violence, 
confinement,  or  danger. 

Sir  Scudamore,  after  long  sorrow,  in  the  end 
met  with  Britomartis,  who  succoured  him  and  re- 
sfcetced  his  love.  Spenser. 

My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me.  Shaksp. 
We're  beset  with  thieves; 
Rescue  thy  mistress,  if  thou  be  a  man.  Shakspeare. 
Dr.  Bancroft  understood  the  church  excellently, 
and  had  almost  rescued  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Calvinian  party.  Clarendon. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  if  he  commit  those  acts, 
against  which  scripture  is  plain,  that  they  that  do 
them  shall  not  inherit  eternal  life,  must  necessarily 
resolve,  that  nothing  but  the  removing  his  funda- 
mental error  can  rescue  him  from  the  superstructive. 

Hammond. 
Who  was  that  just  man,  whom  had  not  heav'n 
Resnt'd,  had  in  his  righteousness  been  lost.'  Miltan. 

Riches  cannot  rescue  from  the  grave. 
Which  claims  alike  the  monaicb  and  the  slave 

Dryden. 
We  have  never  yet  heard  of  a  tumult  raised  to 
rescue  a  minister  whom  his  master  desired  to  bring 
to  a  fair  account.  Davenanl 

Re'scue,  res'ku.  n.  s.  [rescousse,  rescosse, 
old  Fr.  rescussus,  low  Latin.]  Deliver- 
ance from  violence,  danger,  or  confine- 
ment. 

How  comes  it,  you 
Have  holp  to  make  this  rescue?  Shakspeare. 

Re'scuer,  r^s'ku-i'ir.3*  n.  s.  [from  rescue.'j 

One  that  rescues. 
Resea'rch,    rd-sertsh'.  «.  s.  [recherche, 
Fr  ]   Inquiry;  search. 

By  a  skilful  application  of  those  notices,  may  be 
gained  in  such  researches  the  accelerating  and  bet- 
tering of  fruits,  emptying  mines,  and  draining  fens. 

Glanville. 
I  submit  those  mistakes,  into  which  I  may  have 
fallen,  to  the  better  consideration  of  olhci-s,  who 
shall   have  made  research  into  this  business  with 
more  felicity.  Holder. 

A  felicity  adapted  to  every  rank,  such  as  the  re- 
searches of  human  wisdom  sought  for,  but  could  not 
discover.  Rogeis- 

To  Resea'rch,  re-sertsh'.   v.  a.  [recher- 
chir,  Fr.]    To  examine;  to  inquire. 
It  is  not  easy  to  restarth  with  due  distinction,  iu 
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the  actions  of  eminent  personages,  both  how  nract 
may  have  been  blemished  by  the  envy  of  othen, 
and  what  was  corrupted  by  their  own  feliciQr. 

WoUon. 
To  Resea't,  r^-sdte'.  v.  a.  [re  and  seat.'] 
To  seat  again. 

When  he's  produc'd,  will  you  rescathim 
Upon  his  father's  throne?  Dryden. 

Resei'zer,   re-s6'zUr.9s   n.  s.    One   that 

seizes  again. 
Resei'zure,  re-s^'zhure.**^  n.  s.  [re  and 
seizure. \    Repeated  seizure;  seizure  a 
second  time. 

Here  we  have  the  charter  of  foundation ;  it  is  now 
the  more  easy  to  judge  of  the  forfeiture  or  reseizure, 
deface  the  image,  and  you  divest  the  right.  Bacon. 
Rese'mblance,  r^-zem'blanse.  n.  s.  [re- 
semblance, Fr.] 

1.  Likeness;  similitude;  representation. 

One  main  end  of  poetry  and  painting  is  to  please, 
they  bear  a  great  resemhUince  to  each  other.  Di-yd. 

The  quality  produced  hath  commonly  no  resem- 
blance with  the  thing  producing  it;  wherefore  we 
look  en  it  as  a  bare  effect  of  power.  Locke. 

So  cbymists  boast  they  have  a  pow'r, 
From  the  dead  ashes  of  a  flow'r. 
Some  faint  resemblance  to  produce, 
But  not  the  virtue.  Swifl. 

I  cannot  help  remarking  the  resemblance  bet^vixt 
him  and  our  author  in  qualities,  fame,  and  fortune. 

Pope. 

2.  Something  resembling. 

These  sensible  things,  which  religion  hath  allow- 
ed, are  resemblances  formed  according  to  things 
spiritual,  whereunto  they  serve  as  a  hand  to  lead, 
and  a  way  to  direct.  Hooker. 

Fairest  resemblance  of  thy  maker  fair. 
Thee  all  things  living  gaze  on.  Miltoiu 

They  are  but  weak  resemblances  of  our  intentions, 
faint  and  imperfect  copies  that  may  acquaint  us 
with  the  general  design,  but  can  never  express  the 
life  of  the  original.  Mdison. 

To  Rese'mble,  r^-z^m'bl.*'"  z>.a.  [resem- 
bler,  French.] 

1 .  To  compare;  to  represent  as  like  some- 
thing else. 

Most  safely  may  we  resemble  ourselves  to  God,  in 
respect  of  that  pure  faculty,  which  is  never  separate 
from  the  love  of  God.  Raleigh. 

The  torrid  parts  of  Africk  are  resembled  to  a  lib- 
bard's  skin,  the  distance  of  whose  spots  represents 
the  disperseness  of  habitations.  Brerewood. 

2.  To  be  like;  to  have  likeness  to. 

If  we  see  a  man  of  virtues,  mixed  with  infirmi- 
ties, fall  intomiffortuue,  we  are  afraid  that  the  like 
misfortunes  may  happen  to  ourselves,  who  resemble 
the  character.  Jiddison. 

To  Rese'nd,  re-sfind'.  v.  a.  [re  and  send.l 
To  send  back;  to  send  again.  Not  in 
use. 

I  sent  to  her  by  this  same  coxcomb. 
Tokens  and  letters,  which  she  did  resend.   Shaksp. 

To  RESE'NT,  re-zent'.*«  v.  a.  [ressen- 
tir,  French] 

1.  To  take  well  or  ill, 

A  serious  consideration  of  the  mineral  treasurei 
of  his  territories,  and  the  practical  discovrncs  of 
them  by  way  of  my  phiiosuphiral  theory,  be  then 
so  well  resented,  that  afieruards,  upou  a  mature 
digestion  of  my  whole  design,  he  commanded  mc  to 
let  your  lordship  understand,  how  great  an  iuclma- 
tion  he  hath  to  further  so  hopeful  a  work.       Bacon. 

To  be  absent  from  any  part  ut'pablick  worship  be 
thus  deeply  resented.  ffH^ 

2.  To  take  ill;  to  consider  as  an  injury  or 
affront.  This  is  now  the  most  usual 
sense. 

Thou  with  scorn 
And  anger  would  si  resent  the  offer'd  wrong.  Milt, 
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Sucb  proceedings  have  been  always  resented,  and 
often  punished  in  this  kingdom.  Davenant. 

Rese'nteu,  re-z^nt'ur.«8  „,  g  [from  re- 
sent.'] One  who  feels  injuries  deeply. 

The  earl  was  the  worst  philosopher,  being  a 
great  resenter,  and  a  weak  dissembler  of  the  least 
disgrace.  Wotlon. 

Resen'tful,  r^-2^nt'fiLil.  adj.  Irescnt  and 
/m//.]  Malignant;  easily  provoked  to 
anger,  and  long  retaining  it. 

Rese'ntingly,  r^-zent'ing-1^.  adv.  [from 
re.senting.'] 

1.  With  deep  sense;  with  strong  percep. 
tion. 

Hylobares  judiciously  and  resentingly  recapitu- 
lates j'our  main  reasonings.  More. 

2.  With  continued  anger. 
Rese'ntmexi',   rd;-z^nt'raent.   n.   s.    [re«- 

sentiment,  French.] 

1 .  Strong  perception  of  good  or  ill. 

He  retains  vivid  resentments  of  the  more  fcolid 
morality.  Mure. 

Some  faces  we  admire  and  doat  on ;  others,  in 
our  impartial  apprehensions,  no  less  deserving,  we 
can  behold  without  resentmenl;  yea,  with  an  invin- 
cible disregard.  Glanville. 

What  he  hath  of  sensible  evidence,  the  very 
grand  work  of  his  demonstration  is  but  the  know- 
ledge of  his  own  resentmenl;  but  how  the  same 
things  appear  to  others,  they  only  know  that  are 
conscious  to  them ;  and  how  they  are  in  themselves, 
only  he  that  made  them.  Glanville. 

2.  Deep  sense  of  injury;  anger  long  con- 
tinued; sometimes  simply  anger. 

Can  heav'nly  minds  such  high  resentment  show, 
Or  exercise  their  spite  in  human  woe?         Dryden. 

I  cannot,  without  some  envy,  and  a  just  resent- 
ment,  against  the  opposite  conduct  of  others,  reflect 
upon  that  generosity,  where%vith  the  heads  of  a 
struggling  faction  treat  those  who  will  undertake  to 
hold  a  pen  in  their  defence.  Swift, 

Though  it  is  hard  to  judge  of  the  hearts  of  peo- 
ple, yet  where  they  declare  their  resentment,  qnd 
uneasiness  at  any  thing,  there  they  pass  the  judg- 
ment upon  themselves.  Law. 

Reserva'tion,  r^z-^r-va'shiln.  w.  s.  [rese?'- 

vation,  French.] 
1 .  Reserve;  concealment  of  something  in, 
the  mind. 

Nor  had  I  any  reservations  in  my  own  soul,  when 
I  passed  that  bill,  nor  rf;pentings  after.  K.  Charles. 
We  swear  with  Jesuitical  equivocations  and  men- 
tal resei-vations .  Sanderson, 
i.  Something  kept  back;  something  not 
given  up. 

Oursf  If  by  monthly  course, 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustain'd,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  academical  reservation  in  matters  of  easy 
truth,  or  rather  sceptical  infidelity  against  the  evi- 
dence of  reason.  Brown. 
These  opinions  Steele  and  his  faction  are  endea- 
vouring to  propagate  among  the  people  concerning 
the  present  ministry;  with  what  reservation  to  the 
honour  of  the  queen,  I  cannot  determine.      Swift. 
;.  Custody;  state  of  being  treasured  up. 
He  wiird  me, 
In  heedful'st  reservation,  to  bestow  them 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were, 
More  than  they  of  note.                         Shakspeare. 
Rese'rvatory,    r6-z^r'va-tijr-^  "2    „.   g. 
[reservoir,  Fr.]     Place  in  which   any 
thing  is  reserved  or  kept. 

How  I  got  such  notice  of  that  subterranean  re- 
iervatmy  as  to  make  a  computation  of  the  water 
oow  concealed  therein,  peruse  the  propositions  con- 
cerning earthquakes.  Woodward. 
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To  RESE'RVE,  ri-zh-v'.  v.  a.  preserver,  | 
Fr.  reservo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  keep  in  store;  to  save  to  some  other 
purpose. 

I  could  add  many  probabilities  of  the  names  of 
places;  but  they  should  be  too  long  for  this,  and  I 
reserve  them  for  another.  Spenser. 

Hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the  hail,  which  I 
have  reserved  against  the  day  of  trouble?  Job. 

David  houghed  all  the  chariot  horses,  but  re- 
served  of  them  for  an  hundred  chariots.    2  Samuel. 

Flowers 
Reserv''d  from  night,  and  kept  for  thee  in  store. 

Milton. 

2.  To  retain;  to  keep;  to  hold. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness.  Shakspeare. 

Will  he  reserve  his  anger  for  ever?  will  he  keep 
it  to  the  end?  Jeremiah. 

3.  To  lay  up  to  a  future  time. 

The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.  2  Peter. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  of  an  earth- 
quake, and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that  attempt  to 
close  it,  and  reserves  its  cure  only  for  omnipotence. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Conceal  your  esteem  and  love  in  our  own  breast, 
and  reserve  your  kind  looks  and  language  for  private 
hours .  Sivift. 

Rese'rve,  r^-z^rv'.  n.  s.  [fiom  the  verb.] 

1.  Store  kept  untouched,  or  undiscovered. 

The  assent  may  be  withheld  upon  this  suggestion, 
that  I  know  not  yet  all  that  may  he.  said:  and  there- 
fore, though  I  be  beaten,  it  is  not  necessary  I  should 
yield,  not  knowing  what  forces  there  are  in  reserve 
behind.  Locke 

2.  Something  kept  for  exigence. 

The  virgins,  besides  the  oil  in  their  lamps,  car- 
ried likewise  a  reserve  in  some  other  vessel  for  a 
continual  supply.  Tillolson. 

Things  are  managed  by  advocates,  who  often- 
times seek  conquest,  and  not  justice,  and  ransack 
all  reserves  of  law  to  support  an  unrighteous  cause. 

Kettlewell. 

3.  Something  concealed  in  the  mind. 

However  any  one  may  concur  in  the  general 
scheme,  it  is  still  with  certain  reserves  and  devi-  | 
ations,  and  with  a  salvo  to  his  own  private  judg- 
ment. Jiddison. 

4.  Exception;  prohibition. 

Is  knowledge  so  despis'd? 
Or  envy,  or  what  reserve  forbids  to  taste?     Milton. 

5.  Exception  in  favour. 
Each  has  some  darling  lust,  which  pleads  for  a 

reserve,  and  which  they  would  fain  reconcile  to  the 
expectations  of  religion.  Rogers. 

Modesty;    caution   in    personal    beha- 
viour. 

Ere  guardian  thought  cou'd  bring  its  scatter'd  aid, 
My  soul  surpriz'd,  and  from  herself  disjoin'd, 
Left  all  reserve,  and  all  the  sex  behind.  Prior. 

Rese'rved,    r^-zerv'd'.5°s   adj.   from  re- 
serve.~\ 

1.  Modest;  not  loosely  free. 

To  all  obliging,  yet  reserved  to  all, 
None  could  himself  the  favoured  lover  call.  Walsh. 

Fame  is  a  bubble  the  reserv''d  enjoy. 
Who  strive  to  grasp  it,  as  they  touch,  destroy. 

Young. 

2.  Sullen;  not  open;  not  frank. 

Nothing  reservhl  or  sullen  was  to  see, 
But  sweet  regards.  Dryden. 

Rese'uvedly,  r6-z^rv'd'16.*^^  adv.  [from 
re.^erved.^ 

1.  Not  with  frankness;  not  with  openness; 
with  reserve. 

1  must  give  only  short  hints,  and  write  but  ob- 
scurely and  reserveiUy,  until  1  have  opportunity  to 
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express  my  sentiments  with  greater  copiousness  and 
perspicuity.  yVoodward. 

2.  Scrupulouslv;  coldly. 

He  speaks  reservedly,  but  he  speaks  with  force; 
Nor  can  a  word  be  changed  but  for  a  worse.    Pope. 
RESE'RVEDNESs,re-z^rv'd'n^s.  n.  s.  [iVoin 
reserved.']    Closeness;  want  of  frank- 
ness; want  of  openness. 

Observe  their  gravity 
And  their  reservediitss,  their  many  cautions 
Fitting  their  persons.  Ben  Jonson. 

By  formality,  I  mean  something  more  than  cere- 
mony and  compliment,  even  a  solemn  reservedness, 
which  may  well  consist  with  honesty.  Wolton. 

There  was  a  great  wariness  and  reservedness, 
and  so  great  a  jealousy  of  each  other,  that  they  had 
no  mind  to  give  or  receive  visits.  Clarendon. 

Dissimulation  can  but  just  guard  a  man  within 
the  compass  of  his  own  personal  concerns,  which 
yet  may  be  more  effectually  done  by  that  silence 
and  7-eservedness,  that  every  man  may  innocently 
practise.  South. 

Hese'rver,    r6-zer'viir.   «.   s.   [from    re- 
serve."] One  that  reserves. 
Reservoi'r,    r^z-er-vwoi''.    7i.   s.    [reser- 
voir, Fr.  j  Place  where  any  thing  is  kept 
in  store. 

There  is  not  a  spring  or  fountain,  but  are  well 
provided  with  huge  cisterns  and  reservoirs  of  rain 
and  snow  water.  .Addison. 

Who  sees  pale  Mammon  pine  amidst  his  store, 
Sees  but  a  backward  steward  for  the  ])Oor; 
This  year  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare; 
The  next,  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heii . 

Pope 
To  KESE'T  TLE.  re-s^l'tl.  v.  a.  [re  and 
settle.]  To  settle  a^.  in. 

Will  the  house  of  Austria  yield  the  least  article, 
even  of  usurped  prerogative,  to  resettle  the  minds  of 
those  princes  in  the  alliance,  who  are  aianncd  at 
the  consequences  of  the  emperor's  death?  Sicift. 
Rese'i  TLEMENT,  r^-sSl'tl-meni.  n.  s.  [from 
resettle.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling  again. 

To  the  quieting  of  my  passions,  and  the  resettle- 
ment of  my  discomposed  soul,  I  consider  that  grief 
is  the  most  absurd  of  all  the  passions.  Jforris, 

2.  Tiie  stale  of  settling  again. 

Some  roll  their  cask  to  mix  it  with  the  lees,  and 
after  a  resettlement,  they  rack  it.  Mortimer. 

Resi'ance,  rd-zi'anse.  n.  s.  [from  resi- 
aJit.]  Residence;  abode;  dwelling.  Re- 
siance  and  resiant  are  now  only  used  in 
law. 

The  king  forthwith  banished  all  Flemings  out 
of  his  kingdom,  commanding  his  merchant  adven- 
turers, which  had  a  resiance  in  Antwerp  to  return. 

jBaco)). 

RESl'ANT,  r^-zi'ant.  adj.  [resseant,  Fr.] 
Resident;  present  in  a  place. 

Solyman  was  come  as  far  as  Sophia,  where  the 

Turks  great  lieutenant  in  Europe  is  always  resiant, 

before  that  the  Hungarians  were  aware.      Knelles. 

The  Allobroges  here  resiant  in  Rome.  Ben  Jons. 

To  RESl'DE,  re-zide'.'**7  v.  7i,  [resideo, 

Lat.  resider.,  French.] 

1 .  To  have  abode;  to  five;  to  dwell;  to  be 
present. 

How  can  God  with  such  reside?  Milton. 

In  no  lix'd  place  the  happy  souls  reside; 
In  gloves  we  live,  and  lie  on  mossy  beds.   Dryden. 

2.  [resido,  Lat.]  To  sink;  to  subside;  to 
fall  to  the  bottom. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 

turn  into  a  mouldy  substance;  there  residing  in  the 

bottom  a  fair  cloud  and  a  thick  oil  on  the  top.  Boyte. 

Re'sidence,    r^z'6-d6ise.***  n.  «.    [resi' 

dc7ice,  French.] 
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1 .  Act  of  dwelling  in  a  place. 
Something  holy  lodges  in  that  breast, 

And  with  these  raptures  moves  the  vocal  air, 
To  testify  his  hidden  residence.  Milton. 

There  was  a  great  familiarity  between  the  con- 
fessor and  duke  William;  for  the  confessor  had  often 
made  considerable  residences  in  Normandy.    Hale. 

2.  Place  of  abode;  dwelling. 

Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower, 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power.  Shaksp. 

Understand  the  same 
Offish  within  their wat'ry  residence.  Milton. 

Caprea  had  been  the  retirement  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  several 
years.  tSddison, 

5.  [fiom  residOf  Lat.^  That  which  settles 
at  the  bottom  of  liquors. 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  ordina- 
ry residence  or  settlement  of  liquors.  Bacon. 
Our  clearest  waters,  and  such  as  seem  simple 
unto  sense,  are  much  compounded  unto  reason,  as 
may  be  observed  in  the  evaporation  of  water, 
wherein,  beside  a  terreous  residence,  some  salt  is 
also  found.  Brown. 
Re'sident,  rfiz'^-d^nl.  adj.  [residcns,  La- 
tin; resident,  French.]  Dwelling;  or 
having  abode  in  any  place. 

I  am  not  concerned  in  this  objection;  not  think- 
ing it  necessary,  that  Christ  should  be  personally 
present  or  resident  on  eaith  in  the  millenium. 

Burnet. 
He  is   not  said  to  be   resident  in  a  place,  who 
comes  thither  with  a  pui-])ose  of  retiring  immedi- 
ately ;  so  also  be  is  said  to  be  absent,  who  is  absent 
with  his  family.  Jlyliffe. 

Re'sident,  r^z'i-dent.  n.  s.  [fronn  the  ad- 
jective.] An  agent,  minister,  or  officer 
residing  in  any  distant  place  with  the 
dignity  of  an  ambassadour. 

The  pope  fears  the  English  will  suffer  nothing 
like  a  resident  or  consul  in  his  kingdoms.    Addison. 
Reside'ntiahy,     r^z-6-d^n'sh^r-e.      adj. 
[from  resident.~^  Holding  residence. 

Christ  was  the  conductor  of  the  Israelites  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  and  their  residentiary  guar- 
dian. Mo^-e. 
Resi'dual,  r^-zid'ju-Sl.***  )  adj.  [from 
Resi'duary,  re-zid'ju-ar-6.  5  residuum, 
Lat.]  Relating  to  the  residue;  relating 
to  the  part  remaining. 

'Tis  enough  to  lose  the  legacy,  or  the  residuary 
advantage  of  the  estate  left  him  by  the  deceased. 

-^iMe. 
Re'sidue,  r^z'z6-du.***  n.  s.    ^residu,  Fr. 
rcsiduujn,   Lat.]  The   remaining   part; 
that  which  is  left. 

The  causes  arc  all  such  as  expel  the  most  vola- 
tile parts  of  the  blood,  and  fix  the  residue.  Jlrhuthnot. 
To  Rksie'ge,  re'sedje.  v.  a.  [re  and  siege, 
French.]    To  seat  again.     0!)solete. 

In  wretched  prison  long  he  did  remain. 
Till  they  outreigned  had  their  utmost  date. 

And  then  therein  resieged  was  again. 
And  ruled  long  with  honourable  stale.         Spenser. 
To   RESr(iN,   r6-zine'.**«<*7  ,,..  a.    [?c- 
.sii^ner,  Fr.  rrsigno,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give  up  a  claim  or  possession. 

Resipi 
Your  crown  and  kingdom  indirectly  held.     Shaksp. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him. 
That  thus  I  have  vTsi^'*/ to  you  my  charge.  Shaksp. 

To  her  thou  didst  resign  thy  place.  Milton. 

Phoebus  resigiu  his  darts  and  Jove 
His  thunder  to  the  god  of  love.  Denham. 

Ev'ry  Isniena  would  i-esign  her  breast; 
And  ev'ry  dear  Mi.ipolytus  be  blest.  Prior. 

2.  I  o  yield  up. 

Whoever  shall  resign  their  reasons,  either  from 
the  root  of  deceit  in  themselves,  or  inability  to  resist 
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such  trivial  inganations  from  others,  although  their 
condition  may  place  them  above  the  multitude,  yet 
are  they  still  within  Uie  line  of  vulgarity.     Brown. 

Desirous  to  resign  and  render  back 
All  I  receiv'd.  Milton. 

Those  who  always  resign  their  judgment  to  the 
last  man  they  heard  or  read,  truth  never  sinks  into 
those  men's  minds;  but,  camelion-like,  they  take 
the  colour  of  what  is  laid  before  them,  and  as  soon 
lose  and  resign  it  to  the  next  that  comes  in  their 


way. 


Locke. 


To  give  up  in  confidence:  with  u/i  em- 
phatical. 

\Vhat  more  reasonable,  than  that  we  should  in 
all  things  resign  up  ourselves  to  the  will  of  God. 

Tillotson. 
.  To  submit;  particularly  to  submit  to 
providence. 

Happy  the  man,  who  studies  nature's  laws, 
His  mind  possessing  in  a  quiet  state. 
Fearless  of  fortune,  and  resigned  to  fate.     Dryden. 

A  firm,  yet  cautious  mind, 
Sincere,  though  prudent;  constant,  yet  resigTi'rf. 

Pope. 
.  To  submit  without  resistance  or  mur- 
mur. 

What  thou  art,  resign  to  death.  Shakspeare. 

Resigna'tion,  rSz-zig-ni'shun.  n.  s.  [je- 
signation,  French.] 

1 .  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  a 
claim  or  possession. 

Do  that  office  of  thine  own  good  will ; 
The  resignation  of  thy  state,  and  crown.  Shakspeare. 

He  intended  to  procure  a  resignation  of  the 
rights  of  the  king's  majesty's  sisters  and  others,  en- 
titled to  the  possession  of  the  crown.         Hatfward. 

2.  Submission;  unresisting  acquiescence. 

We  cannot  expect,  that  any  one  should  readily 
quit  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  ours,  with  a  blind 
resipiation  to  an  authority,  which  the  understand- 
ing acknowledges  not.  Locke. 

There  is  a  kind  of  sluggish  resignatimi,  as  well 
as  poorness  and  degeneracy  of  spirit,  in  a  state  of 
slavery,  that  very  few  will  recover  themselves  out 
of  it.  Addison. 

3.  Submission  without  murmur  to  the 
will  of  God. 

Resi'gner,  re-zl'nijr.^8  n.  s.  [from  re- 
sign.^   One  that  resigns. 

Resi'gnment,  rd-zine'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
resign.']  Act  of  resigning. 

Resi'lience,  r6-zil'e-dnse.  >  n.  s.    [from 

Resi'liency,  re-zil'^-^n-se.  5  resilio,hat.'] 
The  act  of  starting  or  leaping  back. 

If  you  strike  a  ball  sidelong,  the  rebound  will  be 
as  much  the  contrary  way;  whether  there  be  any 
such  resilience  in  echoes,  that  is,  whether  a  man 
shall  hear  better  if  he  stand  aside  the  body  reper- 
cussing,  than  if  he  stand  where  he  speaketh,  may 
be  tried.  Bacon. 

Resi'lient,  r6-zire-ent.4*«  adj.  [resiliens, 
Lat.]  Starting  or  springing  back. 

Resili'tion,  rdz-e-lish'itn.  v.  s.  [resilio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  springing  back;  re- 
silience. 

RE'SIN,  rez'in.*«.  n.  s.  [resine,  Fr.  irsi- 
na,  Latin]  The  fat  sulphurous  parts 
of  some  vegetable,  which  is  natural  or 
procured  by  art,  and  will  incorporate 
with  oil  and  spirit,  not  in  aqueous  men- 
struum. Those  vegetable  substances 
that  will  dissolve  in  water  are  gums, 
those  that  will  not  dissolve  and  mix  but 
with  spirits  or  oil  are  resins.      Quincy. 

Re'sinous,  r^z'hi-i^s.  adj.  [from  resirii  re- 
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sineux,  French.]  Containing  resin;  con- 
sisting of  resin. 

Resinous  gums,  drssol  ved  in  spirit  of  wine,  are  let 

fall  again,  if  the  spirit  be  copiously  dilated.   Boyle- 

Re'sinousness,  rdz'in-\is-n^s.  n.  a.  [from 

resinous.']  The  quality  of  being  resinous. 

Resipi'scence,  r^s-i-pis'sdnse.  n.  s.  \_re8i- 

/liscence,  Fr.  reci/iiscencia,  low  Latin.] 

Wisdom  after  the  fact;  repentance. 

To  RESI'ST,  r6-zist'.<«  "?  [resistOy  Lat. 

resister,  French.] 
1.  To  oppose;  to  act  against. 

Submit  to  God :  resist  the  devil  and  he  will  flee 

Jianes 
To  do  ill  our  sole  delight 
As  being  the  contrary  to  his  high  will 
Whom  we  resist.  Milton. 

Not  more  almighty  to  resist  our  might, 
Than  wise  to  frustrate  all  our  plots  and  wiles.  Milt. 
Some  forms,  tho'  bright,  no  mortal  man  can  bear. 
Some,  none  redst,  tho'  not  exceeding  fair.    Young, 
i.  To  not  admit  impression  or  force. 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  could  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 
To  Resi'st,  re-zist'.  v.  n.    To  make  op- 
position. 

All  the  regions 
Do  seemingly  revolt;  and,  who  resist, 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.  Shakspeare. 

Resi'stance,  r6-zist'a.nse.   >  n.  s.  [resist- 
Resi'stence,  r^-zlst'ense.  5      ance,  Fr.] 
This  word,  like  many  others,  is  differ- 
ently written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  have 
come  from  the  Latin  or  the  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  resisting;  opposition. 

Demetrius,  seeing  that  the  land  was  quiet,  and 
that  no  resistance  was  made  against  him,  sent  away 
all  his  forces.  1  Maccabees, 

2.  The  quality  of  not  yielding  to  force  or 
external  impression. 

The  resistance  of  bone  to  cold  is  greater  than  of 
flesh ;  for  that  the  flesh  shrinketh ;  but  the  bone  re- 
sisteth,  whereby  the  cold  becometh  more  eager. 

Bacon. 

Musiek  so  softens  and  disarms  the  mind, 

That  not  an  arrow  docs  resistance  find.         Waller. 

The  idea  of  solidity  we  receive  by  our  touch, 

and  it  arises  from  the  resistance  which  we  find  in 

body  to  the  entrance  of  any  other  body  into  the 

place  it  possesses.  Locke. 

But  that  part  of  the  resistarKe  which  arises  from 

the  vis  inertiae,  is  proportional  to  the  density  of  the 

matter,  and  cannot  be  diminished  by  dividing  the 

matter  into  smaller  parts,  nor  by  any  other  means, 

than  by  decreasing  the  density  of  the  medium. 

Jfeicton. 
Resistibi'lity,    r^-zist-e-bil'i-ti.    n.    s. 
[from  rej;istible.] 

1.  Quality  of  resisting. 

W^hether  the  resisfibility  of  Adam's  reason  did 
not  equivalence  the  facility  of  Eve's  seduction,  wc 
refer  unto  schoolmen.  Brou'n. 

The  name  body,  being  the  complex  idea  of  ex- 
tension and  resistihility,  together  in  tlie  same  sub- 
ject, these  two  ideas  are  not  exactly  one  and  the 
same.  Locke. 

2.  Quality  of  being  resistible. 

It  is  from  corruption,  and  liberty  to  do  evil,  meet- 
ing with  the  resistibiiity  of  ibis  sufliicient  giace,  that 
one  resists  it.  Hammond. 

Resi'stible,  r^-»ist'i-bl.*o«  adj.  [from 
resist.]  That  may  be  resisted. 

That  is  irresistible;  this,  though  potent,  yet  is  in 
its  own  nature  resistible  by  the  will  of  man;  though 
it  many  times  prevails  by  its  elTicacy.  Hale. 

Resi'stless,  r^-zist'l^s.  adj.  [from  re- 
sist.] Irresistible;  that  cannot  be  op- 
posed. 
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Our  own  eyes  do  every  where  behold  the  sud- 
den and  renstos  assaults  of  death.  Raliigh. 

All  at  once  to  force  i-esistless  way.  Milton. 

Since  you  can  love,  and  yet  your  error  see, 
The  same  resistless  power  may  plead  for  me.  Dryd. 

She  chang'd  her  state; 
Resistless  in  her  love,  as  in  her  hate.  Dryden. 

Though  thine  eyes  resistless  glances  dart, 
A  stronger  charm  is  thine,  a  generous  heart.  Logic. 

Reso'lvable,  r6-z6l'va-bl.**^  adj.    [from 
resolve.'^ 

J.  That  may  be  referred  or  reduced. 

Pride  is  of  such  intimate  connection  with  ingra- 
titude, that  the  actions  of  ingiatitude  seem  directly 
resolvable  into  pride,  as  the  principal  reason  of 
them.  South. 

2.  Dissoluble;    admitting    separation   of 
parts. 

As  the  serum  of  the  blood  is  resolvable  by  a  small 
heat,  a  greater  heat  coagulates,  so  as  to  turn  it 
horny  like  parchment.  Arbuthnot. 

3.  Capable  of  solution,  or  of  being  made 
less  obscure. 

The  effect  is  wonderful  in  all,  and  the  causes  best 
resolvable  from  observations  made  in  the  countries 
themselves,  the  parts  through  which  they  pass. 

Brown. 
Re'soluble,  r^z'6-lu-bl.  adj.   [resoluble, 
Fr.  re  and  solubilis,  Lat.]  That  may  be 
melted  or  dissolved. 

Three  is  not  precisely  the  number  of  the  distinct 
elements,  whereinto  mixt  bodies  are  resoluble  by 
fire.  Boyle. 

To  RESO'LVE,  r^-z6Iv'.  t.  a.  {resolvo, 
Latin;  resoudrCf  French.] 

1 .  To  inform;  to  free  from  a  doubt  or  dif- 
ficulty. 

In  all  things  then  are  our  consciences  best  resoiv- 
ed,  and  in  most  agreeable  sort  unto  God  and  na- 
ture resolved,  when  they  are  so  fai-  persuaded,  as 
those  grounds  of  persuasion  will  bear.         Hooker. 

Give  me  some  breath, 
before  I  positively  speak  in  this; 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediately.    Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  brook  delay,  resolve  me  now; 
And  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  aptjsfy  me.  Shaks. 

Resolve  me,  strangers,  whence  anchwhat  you  are.' 
-  Dryden. 

2.  To  solve;  to  clear. 

Examine,  sift,  and  resolve  their  alleged  proofs, 
till  you  come  to  the  very  root  whence  they  spring, 
and  it  shall  clearly  appear,  that  the  most  which  can 
be  inferred  upon  such  plenty  of  divine  testimonies, 
is  only  this,  that  some  things  which  they  maintain, 
do  seem  to  have  been  out  of  scripture  not  absurdly 
gathered.  Hooker. 

I  resolve  the  riddle  of  their  loyalty,  and  give  them 
opportunity  to  let  the  world  see,  they  mean  not 
what  they  do,  but  what  they  say.  ^^    K.  Charles. 

He  always  bent  himself  rather  juBiciously  to  re- 
solve, than  by  doubts  to  perplex  a  business. 

Hayward. 

The  gravers,  when  they  have  attained  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  reposes,  will  easily  resolve  those 
difficulties  which  perplex  them.  Dryden. 

The  man  who  would  resolve  the  work  of  fate, 
May  limit  number.  Prior. 

Happiness,  it  was  resolved  by  all,  must  be  some 
one  uniform  end,  proportioned  to  the  capacities  of 
human  nature,  att&inable  by  every  man,  indepen- 
dent on  fortune.  Rogers. 

3.  To  settle  in  an  opinion. 

Good  or  evil  actions,  commanded  or  prohibited 
by  laws  and  precepts  simply  moral,  may  be  resolved 
mto  some  dictates  and  principles  of  the  law  of  na- 
ture, imprinted  on  man's  heart  at  the  creation. 

IVhite. 

Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  your  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war.  Shaksp. 

4.  To  fix  in  a  determination.   This  sense 
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is  rather  neutral,  though  in  these  ex- 
amples the  form  be  passive. 

Good  proof 
This  day  affords,  declaring  thee  resolv''d 
To  undergo  with  me  one  guilt.  Milton. 

Resolved  on  death,  resolved  to  die  in  arms.  Dryd. 

Resolved  for  sea,  the  slaves  tliy  baggage  pack; 
Nothing  retards  thy  voyage,  unless 
Thy  other  lord  forbids  voluptuousness.         Dryden. 

5.  To  fix  in  constancy;  to  confirm. 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  amazement: 
I'll  make  the  statue  move.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  melt;  to  dissolve. 

Resolving  is  bringing  a  fluid,  which  is  now  con- 
creted, into  the  state  of  fluidity  again,    ^rbuthnot. 

Vegetable  salts  resolve  the  coagulated  humours  of 
a  human  body,  and  attenuate,  by  stimulating  the 
solids,  and  dissolving  the  fluids.  Jirhuthnot. 

7 .  To  analyse;  to  reduce. 

Into  what  can  we  resolve  this  strong  inclination 
of  mankind  to  this  error.'  it  is  altogether  unimagi- 
nable, but  that  the  reason  of  so  universal  a  consent 
should  be  constant.  Tillotson. 

Ye  immortal  souls  who  once  were  men. 
And  now  resolv''d  to  elements  agen.  Dryden. 

The  decretals  turn  upon  this  point,  and  resolve  all 
into  a  monarchical  power  at  Rome.  Baker. 

To  Reso'lve,  r^-zolv'.  v.  n. 
\.  To  determine;  to  decree  with  one's 
self. 

Confirm'd  then  I  resolve 
Adam  shall  share  with  me.  Milton. 

Covetousuess  is  like  the  sea,  that  receives  the 
tribute  of  all  rivers,  though  far  unlike  it  in  lending 
any  back;  therefore  those,  who  have  resolved  upon 
the  thriving  sort  of  piety,  have  seldom  embarked  all 
their  hopes  in  one  bottom.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  melt;  to  be  dissolved. 

Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view? 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  ev'n  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth  from  its  figure  'gainst  the  Are.'  Shakspeare. 

No  man  condemn  me,  who  has  never  felt 
A  woman's  pow'r,  or  try'd  the  force  of  love; 
All  tempers  yield  and  soften  in  those  fires. 
Our  honours,  interests,  resolving  down. 
Run  in  the  gentle  current  of  our  joys.       Southern. 

When  the  blood  stagnates  in  any  part,  it  first  co- 
agulates, then  resolves  and  turns  alkaline .   Jirbuth. 

3.  To  be  settled  in  opinion. 

Let  men  resolve  of  that  as  they  please:  this  evei'y 
intelligent  being  must  grant,  that  tlicre  is  something, 
that  is  himself,  that  he  would  have  happy.     Locke. 

Reso'lte,  vh-zbW.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J 
Resolution;  fixed  determination. 
I'm  glad  you  thus  continue  your  resolve. 
To  suck  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  sees 
Himself  by  dogs,  and  dogs  by  men  pursu'd. 
He  straight  revokes  his  bold  resolve,  and  more 
Repents  his  courage,  than  his  fear  before.  Denham. 

Caesar's  approach  has  summon'd  us  together, 
And  Rome  attends  her  fate  from  our  resolves-  Mdis. 
Reso'lvedly,  re-z61v'^d-16.  adv.  [from 
resolvedr\  With  firmness  and  constancy. 
A  man  may  be  resolvedly  patient  unto  death ;  so 
that  it  is  not  the  mediocrity  of  resolution,  which 
makes  the  virtue;  nor  the  extremity  which  makes 
the  vice.  Greio. 

Reso'lvedness,  r^-z61v'^d-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  resolved.']  Resolution;  constan- 
cy; firmness. 

This  resolvedness,  this  high  fortitude  in  sin,  can 
with  no  reason  be  imagined  a  preparative  to  its  re- 
mission. Decay  of  Piety. 
Reso'lvent,  r^-z6l'v^nt.  n.  s.  [resolvens, 
Lat.]  That  which  has  the  power  of 
causing  solution. 
In  the  beginoiog  of  inflammation,  they  require 
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repellants;  and  in  the  increase,  somewhat  of  resol- 
vents ought  to  be  mixed.  fViseman. 
Lactescent  plants,  as  lettuce  and'endive,  contain 
wholesome  juice,  resolvent  of  the  bile,  anodyne  and 
cooling.                                                     »^irbuthnot. 

Reso'lver,  rd-z61v'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  re- 
solve.'] 

1-  One  that  forms  a  firm  resolution. 

The  resolutions  were  not  before  sincere;  conse- 
quently God  that  saw  that,  cannot  be  thought  to 
have  justified  that  unsincere  resolvcr;  that  dead 
faith.  Hammond. 

2.  One  that  dissolves;  one  that  separates 
parts. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  or  no  the  fire  be  the 
genuine  and  universal  resolves-  of  mixed  bodies. 

RE'SOLUTE,  r^z'o.llite.  adj.  [resit, 
Fr.J  Determined;  fixed;  constant;  stea- 
dy; firm. 

Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute;  laugh  to  scorn 
The  pow'r  of  man;  for  none  of  woman  born 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  Shakspeare. 

Edward  is  at  hand 
Ready  to  fight;  therefore  be  resolute.     Shakspeare. 

Re'solutely,  r^z'6-iute-l^.  adv.  [from 
resolute.]  Determinately;  firmly;  con- 
stantly; steadily. 

We  resolutely  must, 
To  the  few  virtues  that  we  have,  be  just.    Roscom. 
A  man,  who  lives  a  virtuous  life,  despises  the 
pleasures  of  sin,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  persists  resolutely  in  his  course. 

Tillotson. 
Some  of  those  facts  he  examines,  some  he  reso- 
lutely denies;  others  he  endeavours  to  extenuate, 
and  the  rest  he  distorts  with  unnatural  turns.  Sivift. 

Re'sof.uteness,  rez'6-lute-nfis.  n.  s.  [from 
resolute.]  Determinateness;  state  of  be- 
ing fixed  in  resolution. 

All  that  my  resoluteness  to  make  use  of  my  ears, 
not  tongue,  could  do,  was  to  make  them  acquiesce. 

Boyle. 
Resolu'tion,  r^z-6-lu'shun.  n.  s.  [resolu- 
tion Latin;  resolution,  French.] 

1 .  Act  of  clearing  difficulties. 

In  matters  of  antiquity,  if  their  originals  escape 
due  relation,  they  fall  into  great  obscurities,  and 
such  as  future  ages  seldom  reduce  into  a  resolution. 

Brown. 

Visits,  whether  of  civility,  or  for  resolution  of 
conscience,  or  information  in  points  of  difliculty, 
were  numerous.  Fell. 

The  unravelling  and  resolution  of  the  difiiculties, 
that  are  met  with  in  the  execution  of  the  design, 
are  the  end  of  an  action.  Dryden. 

2.  Analysis;  act  of  separating  any  thing 
into  constituent  parts. 

To  the  present  impulses  of  sense,  memory,  and 
instinct,  all  the  sagacities  of  brutes  may  be  redu- 
ced; though  witty  men,  by  analytical  resolution, 
have  chymically  extracted  an  artificial  logick  out 
of  all  their  actions.  Hale. 

3.  Dissolution. 

In  the  hot  springs  of  extreme  cold  countries,  the 
first  heats  are  unsufferablc,  which  proceed  out  of 
the  resolution  of  humidity  congealed.  Digby. 

4.  [from  resolute.']  Fixed  determination; 
settled  thought. 

I'  th'  progress  of  this  business, 
Ere  a  determinate  resolution. 
The  bishop  did  require  a  respite.  Shakspeare. 

O  Lord,  resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not  al- 
ways satisfy  thy  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vengeance 
for  former  miscarriages.  King  Charles. 

We  spend  our  days  in  deliberating,  and  we  end 
them  without  coming  to  any  resolution.  VEstrange. 

How  much  this  is  in  every  man's  power,  by  mak- 
ing reso/uttonj  to  himself,  is  easy  to  try.        iMikt. 
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tbe  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  maybe  called  suspension;  that  which  answers 
to  invention,  resolution:  and  that  which,  in  the 
phantastick  will,  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the  in- 
tellectual. G*-""- 

5.  Constancy;  firmness;  steadiness  in  good 

or  bad. 

The  rest  of  the  Helots,  which  were  otherwise 
scattered,  bent  thitherward,  with  a  new  life  of  re- 
solution; as  if  their  captain  had  been  a  root,  out  of 
which  their  courage  had  sprung.  Sidney. 

I  would  unstate  myself  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Shakspeare. 

They,  who  governed  the  parliament,  had  the  re- 
solution to  act  those  monstrous  things.     Clarendon. 

What  reinforcement  we  may  gain  from  hope, 
If  not  what  resolution  from  despair.  Milton. 

6.  Determination  of  a  cause  in  courts  of 
justice. 

Nor  have  we  all  the  acts  of  parliament  or  of  ju- 
dicial resolutions,  which  might  occasion  such  alter- 
ations. Hale. 
Re'solutive,  r^z'6-lu-tiv."2  adj.  [_reso- 
lutus,  Latin;  resoluti/y  French.]  Having 
the  power  to  dissolve  or  relax. 
Re'sonance,  r^z'zo-nanse.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
sono,  Latin.]  Sound;  resound. 

An  ancient  musician  informed  me,  that  there 
were  some  famous  lutes  that  attained  not  their  full 
seasoning  and  best  resonance,  till  they  were  about 
fourscore  years  old.  Boyle. 

Re'sonant,    r^z'zo-nant.*"^    adj.    [reson- 
nanty  Fr.  resonans,  Lat.]     Resounding. 

His  volant  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
To    Reso'kt,   r6-z6rt'.   v.  n.   [ressortir, 
French.] 

1.  To  have  recourse. 

The  king  thought  it  time  to  resort  to  other  coun- 
sels, and  to  provide  force  to  chastise  them,  who  had 
so  much  despised  all  his  gentler  remedies. 

Clarendon. 

2.  To  go  publickly. 

Thither  shall  all  the  valiant  youth  resort. 
And  from  his  memory  inflame  their  breasts 
To  matchless  valour.  Milton. 

Hither  the  heroes  and  the  nymphs  resort.    Pope. 

3.  To  repair  to. 

In  the  very  time  of  Moses'  law,  when  God's  spe- 
cial commandments  were  most  of  all  required,  some 
festival  days  were  ordained,  and  duly  observed 
among  the  Jew?,  by  authority  of  the  church  and 
state,  and  the  same  was  not  superstitious;  for  our 
Saviour  himself  resorted  unto  them.  White. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high.       Milton. 

To  Argos'  realms  the  victor  god  resorts. 
And  enters  cold  Crotopus'  humble  courts.       Pope. 

4.  To  fall  back.   In  law. 

The  inheritance  of  the  son  never  resorted  to  the 
mother  or  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  but  both  were 
totally  excluded  from  the  succession.  Hale, 

Reso'rt,  ri-zort'.  7i.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Frequency;  assembly;  meeting. 

Unknown,  unquestion'd  in  that  thick  resort. 

Drijden. 

2.  Concourse;  confluence. 

The  like  places  of  resort  are  frequented  by  men 
out  of  place.  Swift. 

3.  Act  of  visiting. 

Join  with  nie  to  forbid  him  her  resort.     Shaksp. 

4.  [ressort,  Fr.]  Movement;  active  power; 
spring.  A  gallicism. 

Some  know  the  resorts  and  falls  of  business,  that 
cannot  sink  into  the  main  of  it.  Bacon 

In  fortune's  empire  blindly  thus  we  go, 
We  wander  after  pathless  destiny, 

Whose  dark  resorts  since  prudence  cauoot  know, 
In  vain  it  would  provide  for  what  shall  be.     Dryd. 
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Reso'rter,  r6-z6rt'dr.  n.s.  [ivomreaort.] 

One  that  frequents,  or  visits. 
To  Rksou'nd,  re'sound.**"  v.  a.  Iresono, 

Lat.  resonner,  French.] 

1.  To  echo;  to  sound  back;  to  return  as 
sound. 

With  other  echo  late  I  taught  your  shades. 
To  answer  and  resound  far  other  song.        Milton. 
And  Albion's  cliffs  resound  the  rural  lay.     Pope. 

2.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 

The  sweet  singer  of  Israel  with  his  psaltery  loudly 
resounded  the  innumerable  benefits  of  the  almighty 
Creator.  Peackanu 

The  sound  of  hymns,  wherewith  thy  throne 
Incompass'd  shall  resound  thee  ever  blest.   Milton. 

3.  To  sound;  to  tell  so  as  to  be  heard  far. 

The  man,  for  wisdom's  various  arts  renown'd, 
Long  exercis'd  in  woes,  oh  muse!  resound.      Pope. 

To  Resou'nd,  r^-z6iind'.  v.  n. 

1.  Tube  echoed  back. 

What  is  common  fame,  which  sounds  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world,  and  resounds  back  to  them 
again,  but  generally  a  loud,  rattling,  impudent  lye? 

SoxUh. 

2.  To  be  much  and  loudly  mentioned. 

What  resounds  in  fable  or  romance  of  Uther's 
sons.  Milton. 

Resou'rce,  r^-s6rse'.3i8  n.  s.  [^ressourccy 
French.  Skimier  derives  it  from  resou- 
drcy  French;  to  spring  up.]  Some  new 
or  unexpected  means  that  offerj  resort; 
expedient. 

Pallas  view'd 
His  foes  pursuing,  and  his  friends  pursu'd; 
Us'd  threatningg,  mix'd  with  pray'rs,  his  last  re- 
source ; 
With  these  to  move  their  minds,  with  those  to  fire 
their  force.  Dryden. 

To  Reso'w,  r^-so'.  v.  a.  [re  and  «ow.]  To 
sow  anew. 

Over  wet  at  sowing  time  hreedeth  much  dearth, 
insomuch  as  they  are  forced  to  resow  summer  corn. 

Bacon. 
To    Respf.a'k,    r^.sp^ke'.    m.  n.    [re    and 
s/ieak.~^  To  answer. 

The  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  king's  rowse  the  heav'n  shall  bruit  again, 
Respeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

To  RESPE'CT,  r^-sp^kt'.  v.  a.  [resfiect- 
us,  Latin.] 

1.  To  regard;  to  have  regard  to. 

Claudio,  I  quake. 
Lest  thou  should'st  seven  winters  more  respect 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.  Shakspeare. 

The  blest  gods  doe  not  love 
Ungodly  actions;  but  respect  the  right. 
And  in  the  works  of  pious  men  delight.    Chapman. 

In  orchards  and  gardens  we  do  not  so  much  re- 
spect beauty,  as  variety  of  grtund  for  fruits,  trees, 
and  herbs.  Bacon. 

In  judgment-seats,  not  men's  qualities,  but  causes 
only  ought  to  be  respected.  Kettleioorth. 

2.  [res/iecler,  French.]  To  consider  with 
a  lower  degree  of  reverence. 

There  is  nothing  more  terrible  to  a  guilty  heart, 
than  the  eye  of  a  respected  friend.  Sidney. 

Whoever  tastes,  let  him  with  grateful  heart 
Respect  that  ancient  loyal  house.  Philips. 

I  always  loved  and  respected  sir  William.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  relation  to:  as,  the  allusion  re- 
sficcts  an  ancient  custom. 

4.  To  look  toward. 

The  needle  doth  vary,  as  it  approachetb  the  pole; 
whereas,  were  there  such  direction  from  the  rocks, 
upon  a  nearer  approachment,  it  would  more  direct- 
ly respect  them.  Brown. 

Palladius  adviseth,  the  front  of  his  house  should 
so  respect  the  south,  that  in  the  first  angle  it  receive 
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the  rising  rays  of  the  winter  sun,  and  decline  a  lit- 
tle from  the  winter  setting  thereof  Brown. 

Respe'ct,  ri-sp^kt'.   n.  s.   [reafiectj  Fr. 
resfiectusy  Latin.] 

1.  Regard;  attention. 

You  have  too  much  respect  upon  the  world; 
They  lose  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 

Shakspeare. 
I  love 
My  country's  good  with  a  respect  more  tender 
Than  mine  own  life.  Shakspeare 

2.  Reverence;  honour. 

You  know  me  dutiful,  therefore 
Let  me  not  shame  respect;  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 

Shakspeare 
^neas  must  be  drawn  a  suppliant  to  Dido,  with 
respect  in  his  gestures,  and  humility  in  his  eyes. 

Dryden. 
I  found  the  king  abandon'd  to  neglect; 
Seen  without  awe,  and  serv'd  without  respect. 

Prior. 
The  same  men  treat  the  Lord's  day  with  as  little 
respect,  and  make  the  advantage  of  rest  and  leisure 
from  their  worldly  affairs  only  an  instrument  to  pro- 
mote their  pleasure  and  diversions.  kelson. 
">.  Awful  kindness. 

He,  that  will  have  his  son  have  a  respect  for  him, 
must  have  a  great  reverence  for  his  son.        Locke 

4.  Good -will. 

Pembroke  has  got 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year,  for  pure  respect; 
No  other  obligation.' 

That  promises  more  thousands.  Shakspeare. 

The  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  his  offering. 

Genesis. 

5.  Partial  regard. 

It  is  not  good  to  have  respect  of  persons  in  judg- 
ment. Proverbs. 

6.  Reverend  character. 

Many  of  the  best  respect  is  Rome, 
Groaning  under  this  age's  yoke. 
Have  wish'd,  that  noble  Brutus  had  his  eye. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  Manner  of  treating  others. 

You  must  use  them  with  fit  respects,  according  to 
the  bonds  of  nature;  but  you  are  of  kin  to  their 
persons,  not  errors.  Bacon. 

The  duke's  carriage  was  to  the  gentlemen  of  fair 
respect,  and  bountiful  to  the  soldier,  according  to 
any  special  value  which  he  spied  in  any.     Wotton. 

8.  Consideration;  motive. 

Whatsoever  secret  respects  were  likely  to  move 
them,  for  contenting  of  their  minds,  Calvin  return- 
ed. Hooker. 

The  love  of  him,  and  this  respect  beside; 
For  that  my  grandsire  was  an  Englishman, 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  confess  all  this.    Shaksp. 

Since  that  respects  of  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  he  his  wife.  Shakspeare- 

9.  Relation;  regard. 

In  respect  of  the  suitors  which  attend  you,  do 
them  what  right  in  justice,  and  with  as  much  speed 
as  you  may.  Bacon. 

There  have  been  always  monsters  amongst  them, 
in  respect  of  their  bodies.  ffilkins. 

I  have  represented  to  you  the  excellency  of  the 
christian  religion,  in  respect  of  its  clear  discoveries 
of  the  nature  of  God,  and  in  respect  of  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  laws.  Tillotson. 
Eveiy  thing  which  is  imperfect,  as  the  world 
must  be  acknowledged  ia  many  respects,  had  some, 
cause  which  produced  it.                           Tillotson. 
They  believed  but  one  supreme  deity,  which, 
with  resj)ect  to  the  various  benefits  men  received, 
from  him,  had  several  titles.                      Tillotson 
Respe'ctable,    rd-sp^k'ta-bl.    adj.    [re- 
sficctable,  Fr.]  Venerable;  meriting  re- 
spect. 
Respe'cter,   r^-sp^kt'iir.««    n.   s.    [from 
respect.~\  One  that  has  partial  regard 
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Neither  is  any  condition  more  honourable  in  the 
sight  of  God  than  another;  otherwise  he  would  be 
a  respecter  of  persons;  for  he  hath  proposed  the 
same  salvation  to  all.  Swift. 

RtspE'cTFUL,  r^-sp^kt'fiil.  adj.  [resfiect 
andyw//.]  Ceremonious;  full  of  outward 
civility. 

Will  you  be  only,  and  for  ever  mine  ? 
From  this  dear  bosom  shall  I  ne'er  be  torn? 
Or  you  grow  cold,  respectful,  or  forsworn  ?      Prior, 

With  humble  joy,  and  with  respectful  fear, 
The  list'ning  people  shall  his  story  hear.        Prior. 
RESPE'cTFULLY,r^-sp^kt'f61-6.aafv.[from 
resfiectful.~\  With  some  degree  of  reve- 
rence. 

To  your  glad  genius  sacrifice  this  day. 
Let  common  meats  respectfully  give  way.    Dryden. 

Resve'otfulness,  r^-spekt'ful-i)^s.  n,  s. 

[from  resfieci/ul.'^  The  quality  of  being 

respectful. 
Respe'ctive,    ri-sp^k'tiv.^^^   adj.   [from 

resfiect.'^ 

1.  Particular;  relating  to  particular  per- 
sons or  things. 

Moses  mentions  the  immediate  causes,  and  St. 
Peter  the  more  remote  and  fundamental  causes, 
that  constitution  of  the  heavens,  and  that  constitu- 
tion of  the  earth,  in  reference  to  their  respective 
waters,  which  made  that  world  obnoxious  to  a  de- 
luge. Burnet. 

When  so  many  present  themselves  before  their 
respective  magistrates  to  take  the  oaths,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  awaken  a  due  sense  of  their  en- 
gagements. Mdison. 

2.  [resfiectify  French.]  Relative;  not  abso- 
lute. 

The  medium  intended  is  not  an  absolute,  but  a 
respective  medium ;  the  proportion  recommended  to 
all  is  the  same;  but  the  things  to  be  desired  in  this 
proportion  will  vary.  Rogers. 

3.  Worthy  of  reverence.     Not  in  use. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 
But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself?      Shakspeare. 

4.  Careful;  cautious;  attentive  to  conse- 
quences.    Obsolete. 

Respective  and  wary  men  had  rather  seek  quietly 
their  own,  and  wish  that  the  world  may  go  well,  so 
it  be  not  long  of  them,  than  with  pain  and  hazard 
make  themselves  advisers  for  the  common  good. 

Hooker. 

He  was  exceeding  r«specti«e  and  precise.  Raleigh. 

Respe'ctively,  r6-sp^k'tiv-16.  adv.  [from 
resfiective.^ 

\.  Particularly;  as  each  belongs  to  each. 

The  interruption  of  trade  between  the  English 

and  Flemish  began  to  pinch  the  merchants  of  both 

nations,  which  moved  them  by  all  means  to  dispose 

their  sovereigns  respectively  to  open  the  intercourse 


agam. 
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The  impressions  from  the  objects  of  the  senses 
do  mingle  respectively  every  one  with  his  kind. 

Bacon. 

Good  and  evil  are  in  morality,  as  the  east  and 
west  are  in  the  frame  of  the  world,  founded  in  and 
divided  by  that  fixed  and  unalterable  situation, 
which  they  have  respectively  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  universe.  Soiith. 

The  principles  of  those  governments  are  respect- 
ively disclaimed  and  abhorred  by  all  the  men  of 
sense  and  virtue  in  both  parties.  Mdison. 

2.  Relatively;  not  absolutely. 

If  there  had  been  no  other  choice,  but  that  Adam 

had  been  left  to  the  universal,  Moses  would  not  then 

have  said,  eastward  in  Eden,  seeing  the  world  hath 

not  east  nor  west,  but  respectively.  Raleigh. 

*i.  Partially;  with  respect  to  private  views. 

Obsolete. 

Among  the  ministers  themselves,  one  being  so  far 
in  estimation  above  the  rest,  the  voices  of  ttie  rest 
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were  likely  to  be  given  for  the  most  part  respective- 
ly with  a  kind  of  secret  dependency.  Hooker. 
With  great  reverence.  Not  in  use. 

Honest  Flaminius,  you  are  very  respectively  wel- 
come. Shakspeare. 
Respe'rsion,  r^-sper'shiin.  w.  «.  [^res/ier- 

sio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  sprinkling. 
Respira'tion,   res-p6-ri'shiin.   n.  s.  [re- 
sfiiralion,  Fr.  respiratio,  from  resfiiro, 
Latin.J 

1,  The  act  of  breathing. 

Apollonius  of  Tyana  affirmed,  that  the  ebbing 
and  flowing  of  the  sea  was  the  respiration  of  the 
world,  drawing  in  water  as  breath,  and  putting  it 
forth  again.  Bacon. 

Syrups  or  other  expectoratives  do  not  advantage 
in  coughs,  by  slipping  down  between  the  epiglottis; 
for,  as  I  instanced  before,  that  must  necessarily  oc- 
casion a  greater  cough  and  difficulty  o(  respiration. 

Harvey. 

The  author  of  nature  foreknew  the  necessity  of 
rains  and  dews  to  the  present  structure  of  plants, 
and  the  uses  of  respiration  to  animals;  and  there- 
fore created  those  correspondent  properties  in  the 
atmosphere.  Bentley. 

2.  Relief  from  toil. 

Till  the  day 
Appear  of  respiration  to  the  just. 
And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton, 

To    Respi're,   r6-spire'.   v.  n.    [resfiiro., 
Lat.  resfiirer,  French.] 

1.  To  breathe. 
The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 

The  breath  they  drew,  no  longer  air,  but  fire. 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorch'd.  Dryden. 

2.  To  catch  breath. 
Till  breathless  both  themselves  aside  retire, 

Where  foaming  wrath,  their  cruel  tusks  they  whet. 
And  trample  th'  earth  the  whiles  they  may  resjnre, 

Spenser. 
I,  a  pris'ner  chain'd,  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprison'd  also,  close  and  damp, 
Unwholesome  draught;  but  here  I  feel  amends, 
The  breath  of  heav'n  fresh  blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day  spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton. 
To  rest;  to  take  rest  from  toil. 

Hark!  he  strikes  the  golden  lyre; 
And  sec!  the  tortur'd  ghosts  respire, 
See  shady  forms  advance !  Pope- 

RESPFTE,  r^s'pit.""  n.  s.  [resfiit,  Fr.] 

1.  Reprieve;  suspension  of  a  capital  sen- 
tence. 

I  had  hope  to  spend 
Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day, 
That  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.  Milton. 

Wisdom  and  eloquence  in  vain  would  plead 
One  moment's  respite  for  the  learned  head ; 
Judges  of  writings  and  of  men  have  dy'd.     Prior. 

2.  Pause;  interval. 
The  fox  then  counsel'd  th'  ape  for  to  require 

Respite  till  morrow  t'  answer  his  desire.  Spenser. 
This  customary  war,  which  troubleth  ail  the 
world,  giveth  little  respite  or  breathing  time  of 
peace,  doth  usually  borrow  pretence  from  the  ne- 
cessai-y,  to  make  itself  appear  more  honest. 

Raleigh. 
Some  pause  and  respite  only  I  require. 
Till  with  my  tears  I  shall  have  quench'd  my  fire. 

Denham. 
To    Respi'te,    rds'pit.    v.    a.    [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  relieve  by  a  pause. 
In  what  bow'r  or  shade 

Thou  find'st  him,  from  the  heat  of  noon  retir'd. 

To  respite  his  day-labour  with  repast, 

Or  with  repose.  Milton, 

2.  [res/iiter,  old  French.]  To  suspend;  to 
delay. 

An  act  passed  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  officers 
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of  the  king's  army,  by  which  they  were  promised 
payment,  in  November  following;  till  which  Umc 
they  were  to  respite  it,  and  be  contented  that  the 
common  soldiers  and  inferior  officers  should  be  sa- 
tisfied upon  their  disbanding.  Clarendon. 
Resple'ndenoe,  r^-spl^n'd^nse.  ;  n.  s. 
Resple'ndenov,  r^-spl^n'd^n-s^.  S  [from 
resfilendeni.']  Lustre;  brightness;  splen- 
dour. 

Son!  thou  in  whom  my  glory  I  behold 

In  full  resplendence,  heir  of  all  my  might.  Milton. 

To  neglect  that  supreme  resplendency,  that  shines 

in  God,  for  these  dim  representations  of  it  in  the 

creature,  is  as  absurd  as  it  were  for  a  Persian  to 

offer  his  sacrifices  to  a  parhelion  instead  of  adoring 

the  sun.  Boyle. 

RESPLE'NDENT,   r^-spl^n'd^nt.    adj. 

[res/ilendens,  Latin.]    Bright;  shining; 

having  a  beautiful  lustre. 

Rich  in  commodities,  beautiful  in  situation,  re- 
splendent in  all  glory.  Camden 

There  all  within  full  rich  array'd  he  found. 

With  royal  arras  and  resplendent  gold.       Spenser. 

The  ancient  electrum  had  in  it  a  fifth  of  silver 

to  the  gold,  and  made  a  compound  metal,  as  fit  for 

most  uses  as  gold,  and  more  resplendent.       Bacon. 

Empress  of  this  fair  world,  resplendent  Eve ! 

Milton. 
Every  body  looks  most  splendid  and  luminous  in 
the  light  of  its  own  colour:  cinnaber  in  the  homo- 
geneal  light  is  most  resplendent,  in  the  green  light 
it  is  manifestly  less  resplendent,  in  the  blue  light 
still  less.  J\rewton. 

Resplendent  brass,  and  more  resplendent  dames. 

Pope. 
Resple'ndently,  ri-spl^n'd^nt-le.    adv. 
[from  resplendent. ~\  With  lustre;  bright- 
ly; splendidly. 
To  RESPO'ND,  r6-sp6nd'.  v.  n.  [resfion- 
deo,  Lat.  resfiondre,  French.] 

1.  To  answer.    Little  used. 

2.  To  correspond;  to  suit. 
To  ev'ry  theme  responds  thy  various  lay; 

Here  rowls  a  torrent,  there  meanders  play. 

Broome. 
Respo'ndent,  r^-sp6nd'^nt.  n.  s.  [respond- 

ens,  Latin.] 
1.  An  answerer  in  a  suit. 

In  giving  an  answer,  the  respondent  should  be  in 
court,  and  personally  admonished  by  the  judge  to 
answer  the  judge's  interrogation.  Ayliffe. 

One  whose  province,  in  a  set  disputa- 
tion, is  to  refute  objections. 

How  becomingly  does  Philopolis  exercise  his  of- 
fice, and  seasonably  commit  the  opponent  with  the 
respondent,  like  a  long  practised  moderator!  More. 
The  respondent  may  easily  shew,  that  though 
wine  may  do  all  this,  yet  it  may  be  finally  hurtftjl 
to  the  soul  and  body  of  him.  Watts. 

Respo'kse,  re-sp6nse'.  n.  s.  [respansum, 
Latin.] 

1.  An  answer;  commonly  an  oraculous 
answer. 

Mere  natural  piety  has  taught  men  to  receive  the 
responses  of  the  gods  with  i^\  possible  veneration. 
Ooveniment  of  the  Tongue. 

The  oracles,  which  had  before  flourished,  began 
to  droop,  and  from  giving  responses  in  verse,  de- 
scended to  prose,  and  within  a  while  were  utterly 
silenced.  Hammond. 

2.  [respons,  Fr.]  Answer  made  by  the 
congregation,  speaking  alternately  with 
the  priest  in  public  worship. 

To  make  his  parishioners  kneel  and  join  in  the 
responses  he  gave  every  one  of  them  a  hassock  and 
common  prayer  book.  Mdison. 

Reply  to  an  objection  in  a  formal  dis- 
putation. 
Let  the  respondent  not  turn  opponent;  except  in 
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retorting  the  argument  upon  his  adversary,  after  a 
direct  response;  and  even  this  is  allowed  only  as  a 
confirmation  of  his  own  response.  Watts. 

Responsible,  le-spoii'se-bl.  adj.  [from 
res/ion^us,  Lat.] 

1 .  Answerable;  accountable. 

Heathens,  who  have  certainly  the  talent  of  natu- 
ral knowledge,  are  responsible  for  it.       Hammond. 

He  as  much  satisfies  the  itch  of  telling  news;  he 
as  much  persuades  his  beaiers;  and  all  this  while 
he  has  his  retreat  secure,  and  stands  not  responsible 
for  the  truth  of  his  relations.    Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2,  Capable  of  discharging  an  obligation. 

The  necessity  of  a  proportion  of  money  to  trade 
depends  on  money  as  a  pled2;e,  which  writing  can- 
not supply  the  place  of;  since  the  bill,  I  receive 
from  one  man,  will  not  be  accepted  as  a  security 
by  another,  he  not  knowius;  that  the  bill  is  legal,  or 
that  the  man  bound  is  honest  or  responsible.  Locke. 

Respo'nsibleness,  r6-sp6n's^-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  res/ionsible.^  State  of  being  obli- 
ged or  qualified  to  answer. 

Respo'nsiov,  r^-spon'shin.  n.  s.  \_re8/ion- 
sio^  Lat.]  The  act  of  answering. 

Respo'nsive,  re-sp6n'siv.  adj.  [^rafionsif, 
Fr.  from  res/ionsus,  Lat.] 

1.  Answering;  making  answer. 

A  certificate  is  a  responsive  letter,  or  letter  by 
way  of  answer.  ^Byliffe. 

2.  Correspondent;  suited  to  something 
else. 

Sing  of  love  and  gay  desire, 
Responsive  to  the  warbling  lyre.  Fenton. 

Be  there  Demodocus  the  bard  of  fame. 
Taught  by  the  gods  to  please,  when  high  he  sings 
The  vocal  lay  responsive  to  the  strings.  Pope, 

Respo'nsory,   r6-sp6n'silr-d.*^^  adj.   [re- 

sfionsoriusf  Lat.]  Containing  answer. 
REST,  r^st.   n.  s.   [jxef  c,  Saxon;  rustCy 

Dutch.] 
i.  Sleep;  repose. 

All  things  retir'd  to  rest. 
Mind  us  of  like  repose.  Milton. 

My  tost  limbs  ai-e  weai'ied  into  rest.  Pope. 

2.  The  final  sleep;  the  quietness  of  death. 

Oft  with  holy  hymns  he  charm'd  their  earsj 
For  David  left  him,  when  he  went  to  rest. 
His  lyre.  Di-yden. 

3.  Stillness;  cessation  or  absence  ot  mo- 
tion. 

PutiefactioD  asketb  rest;  for  the  subtle  motion, 
which  putrefaction  requireth,  is  disturbed  by  any 
agitation.  Bacon. 

What  cause  mov'd  the  Creator,  in  his  holy  rest, 
So  late  to  build.^  Jdilton. 

All  things  past  are  equally  and  perfectly  at  rest; 
and  to  this  way  of  consideration  of  them  are  all  one, 
whether  they  were  before  the  world,  or  but  yester- 
day. Locke. 
■4.  Quiet;  peace;  cessation  from  disturb- 
ance. 

Learn  of  me,  for  I  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart; 
and  ye  shall  lind  rest  unto  your  souls.         Matthew. 

He  givcth  you  rest  from  all  your  enemies. 

Deuteronomy. 

'Scap'd  from  such  storms  of  pow'r,  holding  it  best 
To  be  below  herself  to  be  at  rest.  Daniel. 

The  root  cut  off,  from  whence  these  tumults  rose. 
He  should  have  rest,  the  commonwealth  repose. 

Daniel. 

Thus  fenc'd,  but  not  at  rett  or  ease  of  mind. 

Miiton . 

Where  can  a  frail  man  hide  him?  in  what  arms 
Shall  a  short  la'e  enjoy  a  little  rest?  Fanshava. 

With  what  a  load  of  vengeance  am  I  prest, 
Y'et  never,  never,  cin  I  hope  for  rest; 
For  when  my  heavy  burden  I  remove, 
The  weight  falls  dowu,  and  crushes  her  I  love. 

Dryden. 


Like  the  sun,  it  bad  light  and  agility;  it  knew  no 

rest  but  in  motion,  no  quiet  but  in  acti>iiy.    South. 

Thitlier,  where  sinners  may  have  rest.  Igo.  Pope. 

The  grave,  where  ev'n  the  great  find  rest.  Pope. 

5.  Cessation  from  bodily  labour. 

There  the  weary  be  at  rest.  Job. 

The  christian  chuseth  for  his  day  of  rest  the  first 
day  of  the  week,  that  he  might  thereby  profess  him- 
self a  servant  of  God,  who  on  the  morning  of  that 
day  vanquished  Satan.  ^Xelson. 

6.  Support;  that  on  which  any  thing  leans 
or  rests. 

Forth  prick'd  Clorinda  from  the  throng. 
And  'gainst  Tancredie  set  her  spear  in  rest.  Fairfax . 

A  man  may  think,  that  a  musket  may  be  shot  off 
as  well  upon  ilie  arm,  as  upon  a  rest;  but  when  all 
is  done,  good  counsel  setteth  business  straight. 

Bacon. 

Their  vizors  clos'd,  their  lances  in  ttie  rest. 
Or  at  the  helmet  pointed,  or  the  crest; 
They  speed  the  race.  Dryden. 

Take  the  handle  in  your  right  hand,  and  clasp- 
ing the  blade  of  it  in  your  left,  lean  it  steady  upon 
the  rest,  holding  the  edge  a  little  aslant  over  the 
work,  so  as  a  corner  of  the  thin  side  of  the  chissel 
may  bear  upon  the  rest,  and  the  flat  side  of  the  chis- 
sel may  make  a  small  angle  with  the  rest.    Moxon. 

7.  Place  of  repose. 

Sustain'd  by  him  with  comforts,  till  we  end 
In  dust,  our  final  rest  and  native  home.      Milton. 

8.  Final  hope. 

Sea  fights  have  been  final  to  the  war,  but  this  is 
when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  battle. 

Bacon. 

This  answer  would  render  their  counsels  of  less 
reverence  to  the  people,  if  upon  those  reasons,  they 
should  recede  from  what  they  had,  w  ith  that  confi- 
dence and  disdain  of  the  house  of  peers,  demanded 
of  the  king;  they  therefore  resolved  to  set  up  their 
rest  upon  that  stake,  and  to  go  through  with  it,  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Clarendon. 

9.  [resle,  Fr.  guod  restat,  Lat.]  Remain- 

der; what  remains. 

Religion  gives  part  of  its  reward  in  hand,  the 
present  comfort  of  having  done  our  duty;  and  for 
the  rest,  it  offers  us  the  best  security  that  heaven 
can  give.  Tillotson. 

The  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  aiTows  known. 
The  rest  a  huntress.  Ih-yden. 

Rest,  rest.  adj.  \^restes^  Fr.  cjuod  restat., 
Lat.]  Otliers;  those  not  included  in  any 
proposition. 

By  description  of  their  qualities,  many  things 
may  be  learned  concerning  the  rest  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. Jibhot. 

They  had  no  other  consideration  of  the  publick, 
than  that  no  disturbance  might  interrupt  their  quiet 
in  their  own  days;  and  that  the  rest,  who  had  larger 
hearts  and  more  publick  spirits,  would  extend  their 
labour,  activity,  and  advice  only  to  secure  the  em- 
pire at  home  by  all  peaceable  arts.         Clarendon. 

Plato,  and  the  rest  of  the  philosophers  acknow- 
ledged the  unity,  power,  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
providence  of  me  supreme  God.  Stilling  fleet. 

Arm'd  like  the  rest,  the  Trojan  prince  appears. 
And  by  his  pious  labour  urges  theirs.  Dryden. 

Upon  so  equal  terms  did  they  all  stand,  that  no 
one  had  a  fairer  pretence  of  right  than  the  rest. 

Woodward. 
To  Rest,  rest.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  sleep;  to  be  asleep;  to  slumber. 

Fancy  then  retires 
Into  her  private  cell,  when  nature  rests.      Milton. 

2.  To  sleep  the  final  sleep;  to  die. 

Glad  I'd  lay  me  down, 
As  in  my  mother's  lap;  there  I  should  rest, 
And  sleep  secure.  Milton. 

3.  Tt)  De  u'  f|uiet;  to  be  at  peace;  to  be 
without  disturbance. 


Thither  let  us  tend 
From  off  the  tossing  of  these  fiery  waves, 
There  rest,  if  any  rest  can  harbour  there.     Milton. 

4.  To  be  without  motion;  to  be  still. 

Over  the  tent  a  cloud  shall  rest  by  day     Milton. 

5.  To  be  fixed  m  any  state  or  opinion. 

He  will  not  rest  content,  though  thou  givestmaoy 
gifts.  Proverbs. 

Every  creature  has  a  share  in  the  common  bles- 
sings of  providence;  and  every  creature  should  rest 
well  satisfied  with  its  proportion  in  them.       VEst- 

After  such  a  lord  I  rest  secure, 
Thou  wilt  no  foreign  reins  or  Trojan  load  endure. 

Dryden. 

There  yet  survives  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Sancho's  blood,  whom,  when  1  shall  produce, 
I  rest  assur'd  to  see  you  pale  with  fear.       Dryden. 

6.  To  cease  from  labour- 

Six  days  thou  shalt  do  thy  work,  and  on  the  se- 
venth day  thou  shalt  rest-  Exodus. 

The  arK  went  before,  to  search  out  a  resting  place 
for  them.  .\unii)ers. 

From  work 
BesHjjg,  he  bless'd  the  seventh  day.  Milton. 

When  you  enter  into  the  regions  of  death,  you 
rest  from  all  your  labours  and  your  fears.     Taylor. 

7.  To  be  satisfied;  to  acquiesce. 

To  urge  the  foe  to  battle. 
Prompted  by  blind  revenge  and  wild  despair, 
Were  to  refuse  th'  awards  of  providence, 
And  not  to  rest  in  heaven's  determination.  Addison. 

8.  To  lean;  to  recline  for  support  or  quiet. 

On  him  I  rested. 
And,  not  without  consid'ring,  fix'd  my  fate.    Dryd. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  when  testi- 
mony of  right  has  nothing  to  do;  because  it  is  easier 
to  believe,  than  to  be  scientifically  instructed. 

Locke. 

The  philosophical  use  of  words  conveys  the  pre- 
cise notions  of  things,  which  the  mind  may  rest 
upon,  and  be  satisfied  with,  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  Locke. 

9.  [resto.,  Latin;  rester,  Fr.]  To  be  left;  to 
remain. 

Fall'n  he  is;  and  now 
What  rests,  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass 
On  his  transgression?  Milton. 

There  restelh  the  comparative;  that  is,  its  being 
granted,  that  it  is  either  lawful  or  binding,  yet 
whether  other  things  be  not  preferred  before  it,  as 
extirpation  of  heresies.  Bacon, 

To  Rest,  rSst.  v.  a, 

1 .  To  lay  to  rest. 

Your  piety  has  paid 
All  needful  rites,  to  rest  my  wand'ring  shade. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  place  as  on  a  support. 

As  the  vex'd  world,  to  find  repose,  at  last, 
Itself  mto  Augustus'  arms  did  cast; 
So  England  now  doth,  with  like  toil  opprest, 
Her  weary  head  upon  your  bosom  rest.         Waller. 

The  protestants  having  well  studied  the  fathers, 
were  now  willing  to  rest  their  cause,  not  upon  scrip- 
ture only,  but  fathers  too;  so  far  at  least  as  the 
three  first  centuries.  Waterland. 

Here  rests  his  head  upon  tlie  lap  of  earth, 
A  youth  to  fortune  and  to  fame  unknown.         Gray. 
Resta'gnant,  re-stag'nant.  adj.  [restag- 
nans,  Lat.]  Remaining  without  flow  or 
motion. 

Upon  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  the  air,  which 
bears  against  the  reslagnant  quicksilver,  is  less 
pressed  by  the  less  ponderous  incumbent  air.  Boyle. 
To  RESTA'GNATE,  re.st%'ndte.  v.  ?i. 
[re  and  stagnarc]  To  stand  without 
flow. 
The  blood  returns  thick,  and  is  apt  to  restagnate. 

Wiseman. 
Rest.\gn.\'tiov,     rd-stdg-ni'shiin.     n.   s. 
[from  restagnate.']  The  state  of  stand- 
iug  without  flow,  course,  or  motiou, 
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Restaura'tion,  rSs-t^-ri'shian.  n.  s.  [re- 
stauro,  Latin. J  The  act  of  recovering 
to  the  former  slate. 

Adam  is  in  us  an  original  cause  of  our  nature, 
and  of  that  corruption  of  nature  which  causeth 
death;  Christ  as  the  cause  original  of  restauration 
^°]i^^-     ^  Hooker. 

O  my  dear  father!  res/aura/ion hang 
Tliy  medicine  on  my  lips;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shal^eare. 

Spermatical  parts  will  not  admit  a  regeneration, 
much  less  will  they  receive  an  integral  restauration. 

Brown. 
I  0  Keste'm,  r^-st^m'.  v.  a.  [re  and  stem.'] 
To  force  back  against  the  current. 

How  they  restem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  ap- 
pearance 
Toward  Cyprus.  Shakspeare. 

Re'stful,  r^st'ful.  adj.  [rest  and  fuU.'] 
Quiet;  being  at  rest. 

Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
That  reacheth  from  the  restful  English  court. 
As  far  as  Calais  to  my  uncle's  head?     Shakspeare. 

Restha'rrow,  r^st-har'ro.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
RE'STIFF,  r^s'tif.  adj.  [restiff,  Fr.  res- 
tivo,  Ital.] 

1.  Unwilling  to  stir;  resolute  against  go- 
ing forward;  obstinate;  stubborn.  It  is 
originally  used  of  a  horse,  that,  though 
not  wearied,  will  not  be  driven  forward. 

All,  who  before  him  did  ascend  the  throne, 
Labour'd  to  draw  three  restive  nations  on.  Roscom. 

This  resti^ stubbornness  is  never  to  be  excused 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  VEslrange. 

Some,  with  studious  care. 
Their  resti^ steeds  in  sandy  plains  prepare.    Dryd. 

The  archangel,  when  disaord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  drags  her  out  with  many  stripes. 

Dryden. 

So  James  the  drowsy  genius  wakes 
Of  Britain,  long  euli-anc'd  in  charms, 
Restiff,  and  slumb'ring  on  its  arms.  Dryden. 

The  pamper'd  colt  will  discipline  disdain, 
Impatient  of  the  lash,  and  restiff  to  the  rein.  Dryd. 

2.  Being  at  rest;  being  less  in  motion. 
Not  used. 

Palsies  oftenest  happen  upon  the  left  side;  the 
most  vigorous  part  protecting  itself,  and  protruding 
the  matter  upon  the  weaker  and  restive  side. 

Brown. 

Re'stifness,  r6s'tif-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  re*- 
/i^.]  Obstinate  reluctance. 

Overt  virtues  bring  forth  praise;  but  secret  vir- 
tues bring  forth  fortune:  certain  deliveries  of  a 
man's  self,  which  the  Spanish  name  desemboltura, 
partly  expresseth,  where  there  be  not  stands  nor 
restive^xess  in  a  man's  nature;  but  the  wheels  of  his 
mind  keep  way  with  the  wheels  of  his  fortune. 

Bacon. 

That  it  gave  occasion  to  some  men's  further  res- 
tiveness,  is  imputable  to  their  own  depraved  tem- 
pgfs.  King  Charles. 

Resti'nction,  re-stingk'shiln.  n.  s.  [re- 
stinctusy  Latin.]  The  act  of  extin- 
guishing. 

Restitu'tion,  res-t6-tu'shun.  n.  s.  [resti- 
tutiOy  Latin.] 

I .  The  act  of  restoring  what  is  lost  or 

taken  away. 

To  subdue  an  usurper,  should  be  no  unjust  en- 
terprise or  wrongful  war,  but  a  restitution  of  an- 
cient rights  unto  the  crown  of  England,  from 
whence  they  were  most  unjustly  expelled  and  long 
kept  out.  Spmstr. 

rie  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
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To  hopeless  restUulion,  so  he  might 

Be  call'd  your  vanquisher.  Shakspeare. 

He  restitution  to  the  value  makes ; 
Nor  joy  in  his  extorted  treasi'^^    ikes.         Sandys. 

Whosoever  is  an  effectivt  i^al  cause  of  doing  a 
neighbour  wrong,  by  what  instrument  soever  he 
does  it,  is  bound  to  make  restitution.  Taylor. 

In  case  our  offence  against  God  hath  been  com- 
plicated with  injury  to  men,  it  is  but  reasonable  we 
should  make  restitution.  Tillotson. 

A  great  man,  who  has  never  been  known  wil- 
lingly to  pay  a  just  debt,  ought  notaliof  a  sudden  to 
be  introduced,  making  restitution  of  thousands  he 
has  cheated:  let  it  suffice  to  pay  twenty  pounds  to 
a  friend,  who  has  lost  his  note.  Jirbvlhnot. 

2.   The  act  of  recovering  its  former  state 
or  posture. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to  make 
them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick;  that 
so  their  roots  may  yield  to  stones,  and  their  trunks 
to  the  wind,  with  a  power  of  restitution.         Grew. 

Re'stlesly,  rSst'l^s-16.  adv.  [from  rest- 
less.] Without  rest;  unquietly. 

When  the  mind  casts  and  turns  itself  restlesly 
from  one  thing  to  another,  strains  this  power  of  the 
soul  to  apprehend,  that  to  judge,  another  to  divide, 
a  fourth  to  remember;  thus  tracing  out  the  nice  and 
scarce  observable  difference  of  some  things,  and  the 
real  agreement  of  others;  at  length  it  brings  all  the 
ends  of  a  long  hypothesis  together.  South. 

Re'stlesness,    r^st'les-n^s.   n.  s.   [from 
restless.] 

1 .  Want  of  sleep. 

Restksness  and  intermission  from  sleep,  grieved 
persons  are  molested  with,  whereby  the  blood  is 
dried.  Harvey. 

2.  Want  of  rest;  unquietness. 

Let  him  keep  the  rest, 
But  keep  them  with  repining  restlesness; 
Let  him  be  rich  and  weary,  that  at  least. 
If  goodness  lead  him  not,  yet  weariness 
May  toss  him  to  my  breast.  Herbert. 

I  sought  my  bed,  in  hopes  relief  to  find. 
But  restlesness  was  mistress  of  my  mind.        Harte. 
Motion;  agitation. 

The  trembling  restlesness  of  the  needle,  in  any 
but  the  north  point  of  the  compass,  manifests  its  in- 
clination to  the  pole;  which  its  wavering  and  its 
rest  bear  equal  witness  to.  Boyle. 

Re'stless,  rest'l^s.  adj.  [from  rest.] 

1.  Being  without  sleep. 

Restless  he  pass'd  the  remnants  of  the  night, 
Till  the  fresh  air  proclaim'd  the  morning  nigh: 
And  burning  ships,  the  martyrs  of  the  fight, 
With  paler  fires  beheld  the  eastern  sky.     Dryden. 

2.  Unquiet;  without  peace. 

Ease  to  the  body  some,  none  to  the  mind 
From  restless  thoughts,  that  like  a  deadly  swarm 
Of  hornets  arm'd,  no  sooner  found  alone, 
But  rush  upon  me  thronging,  and  present 
Times  past,  what  once  I  was,  and  what  I'm  now. 

Milton. 

Could  we  not  wake  from  that  lethargick  dream. 
But  to  be  restless  in  a  worse  extreme.'        Denham. 

We  find  our  souls  disordered  and  restless,  tossed 
and  disquieted  by  passions,  ever  seeking  happiness 
in  the  enjoyments  of  this  world,  and  ever  missing 
what  they  seek.  Merbury. 

What  tongue  can  speak  the  restless  monarch's 
woes. 
When  God  and  Nathan  were  declar'd  his  foes.' 

Prior, 

3.  Unconstant:  unsettled. 

He  was  stout  of  courage,  strong  of  hand. 
Bold  was  his  heart,  and  restless  was  his  spright. 

Fairfax. 

He's  proud,  fantastick,  apt  to  change, 
Restless  at  home,  and  ever  prone  to  range.  Dryden, 

4.  Not  still;  in  continual  motion. 

How  could  nature  on  their  orbs  impose 
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Such  rettless  revolution,  day  by  day 

Repeated?  .    ,,    '^'^■ 

Resto'kable,  r^-sto'ra-bl.  adj.  [trom  re- 
store.] What  may  be  restored. 

By  cutting  turf  without  any  regularity,  great 
quantities  of  restorable  land  are  made  utterly  despe- 
rate. Sict/U. 

Restora'tion,  r^s-to-ri'shAn.  n.  s.  [from 
restore;  rcsiauratioriy  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  replacing  in  a  former  state. 
This  is  properly  restauration. 

Hail,  royal  Albion,  hail  to  thee, 
Thy  longing  people's  expectation! 

Sent  from  the  gods  to  set  us  free 
From  bondage  i'"''  from  usurpation: 

Behold  the  different  climes  agree, 
Rejoicing  in  thy  restoration.  Dryden, 

The  Athenians,  now  deprived  of  the  only  person 
that  was  able  to  recover  their  losses,  repent  of  their 
rashness,  and  endeavour  in  vain  for  his  restoration. 

Swift, 

2.  Recovery. 

The  change  is  great  in  this  restoration  of  the  man, 
from  a  state  of  spiritual  darkness,  to  a  capacity  of 
perceiving  divine  truth.  Rogers. 

RESTo'RATiVE,re-3t6'ra-tiv.  adj.  [from  re- 

stcre.]ThsiX  has  the  power  to  recruit  life. 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least  of  evil; 

But  life  preserves,  destroys  life's  enemy, 

Hunger,  with  sweet  restorative  delight.        Milton. 

Resto'rative,  ri-sto'ra-tiv.**^  n.  a,  [from 
restore.]  A  medicine  that  has  the  pow- 
er of  recruiting  life. 

I  will  kiss  thy  lips; 
Haply  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.       Shakspeare. 

God  saw  it  necessary  by  such  mortifications  to 
quench  the  boundless  rage  of  an  insatiable  intem- 
perance, to  make  the  weakness  of  the  flesh,  the 
physick  and  restorative  of  the  spirit.  Sovih. 

Asses'  milk  is  an  excellent  restorative  in  consump- 
tions. Mortimer. 

He  prescribes  an  English  gallon  of  asses'  milk, 
especially  as  a  restorative.  ^rbuthnot. 

To  RESTO'RE,  ri-store'.  v.  a.  [restau- 
rer,  Fr.  restauro,  Lat.] 

1.  To  give  back  what  has  been  lost  or 
taken  away. 

Restore  the  man  his  wife.  Genesis, 

He  shall  restore  in  the  principal,  and  add  the  fifth 

part  more.  Leviticus. 

She  lands  him  on  his  native  shores, 

And  to  his  father's  longing  arm  restores.     Dryden. 

2.  To  bring  hack. 

The  father  banish'd  virtue  shall  restore, 
And  crimes  shall  threat  the  guilty  world  no  more. 

Dryden. 
Thus  pencils  can,  by  one  slight  touch,  restore 
Smiles  to  that  changed  face,  that  wept  before. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  retrieve;  to  bring  back  from  dege- 
neration, declension,  or  ruin,  to  its  for- 
mer state. 

Loss  of  Eden,  till  one  greater  man 
Restore  it,  and  regain  the  blissful  seat.        Milton. 

Th'  archangel  paus'd 
Between  the  world  destroy'd  and  world  restored. 

Milton. 

These  artificial  experiments  are  but  so  many  es- 
says, whereby  men  attempt  to  restore  themselves 
from  the  first  general  curse  inflicted  upon  their  la- 
bours. Wilkint. 

In  his  Odyssey,  Homer  explains,  that  the  haid- 
est  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  labour,  and  our 
fortune  restored  after  the  severest  afflictions.  Prior. 

4.  To  cure;  to  recover  from  disease. 

Garth,  faster  than  a  plague  destroys,  restores- 

Granville. 

5.  To  recover  passages  in  books  from  cor- 
ruption. 


RE  S 

Resto'rer,  r^-st6'rir.9«  „.  «.  [from  re- 
store.'] One  that  restores;  one  that  re- 
covers the  lost,  or  repairs  the  decayed. 

Next  to  the  Son, 

Destin'd  re%ivrer  of  mankind,  by  whom 

New  heav'n  and  earth  shall  to  the  ages  rise.  Milt. 

I  foretel  you,  as  the  restmtr  of  poetry.    Dryden. 

Here  are  ten  thousand  persons  reduced  to  the 

■ecessity  of  a  low  diet  and  moderate  exercise,  who 

are  the  only  great  restorers  of  our  breed,  without 

which,    the  nation  would  in  an  age  become  one 

great  hospital.  Swift. 

To   RESTRAI'N,  r^-strine'.  v.  a.   Ire- 

streindre,  Fr.  restringo,  Lat.] 
1.  To  withhold;  to  keep  in. 

If  she  restrained  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
'Tis  to  such  wholesome  end  as  clears  her.  Shaksp. 

The  gods  will  plague  thee. 
That  thou  rfstrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  boloQg;s.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  repress;  to  keep  in  awe. 

The  law  of  nature  would  be  in  vain,  if  there  were 
no  body  that,  in  the  state  of  nature,  had  a  power  to 
execute  that  law,  and  thereby  preserve  the  innocent 
and  restrain  oflfenders.  Locke. 

That  all  men  may  be  restrained  from  doing  hurt 
to  one  another,  the  execution  of  the  law  of  nature 
is  in  that  state  put  into  eveiy  man's  hand,  whereby 
every  one  has  a  right  to  punish  the  transgressors  to 
such  a  degree  as  may  hinder  its  violation.      Locke. 

3.  To  suppress;  to  hinder;  to  repress. 

Merciful  pow'rsi 
Restrain  iu  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose .  Shakspeare. 

Compassion  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrained  excess. 

Milton. 

4.  To  abridge. 

Me  of  ray  lawful  pleasure  she  restrained, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance.  Shakspeare. 

Though  they  two  were  committed,  at  least  re- 
strained of  their  liberty,  yet  this  discovered  too 
much  of  the  humour  of  the  court.  Clarendon. 

5.  To  hold  in. 

His  horse,  with  a  half  checked  bit,  and  a  head- 
stall of  sheep's  leather,  which  being  restrained  to 
keep  him  from  stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst, 
and  now  repaired  with  knots.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  limit;  to  confine. 

We  restrain  it  to  those  only  duties,  which  all 
men,  by  force  of  natural  wit,  understand  to  be  such 
duties  as  concern  all  men.  Hooker. 

Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 
so  restrained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to 
itself  the  reversion  of  the  very  next  minute.'  SotUh. 

Not  only  a  metaphysical  or  natural,  but  a  moral 
universality  also  is  to  be  restrained  by  a  part  of  the 
pi-edicate;  as  all  the  Italians  are  politicians;  that 
is,  those  among  the  Italians,  who  are  politicians, 
are  subtle  politicians;  t.  e.  they  are  generally  so. 

Watts. 
Restrai'kable,  re-stri'n§-bl.  adj.  [from 
restrain.']  Capable  to  be  restrained. 

Therein  we  must  not  deny  a  liberty;  nor  is  the 
hand  of  the  painter  more  restrainable,  than  the  pen 
of  the  poet.  Brown. 

REsrRAi'NEDLy,r6-str^'ndd-l^.arfz;,[from 
restrained.]  With  restraint;  without  la- 
titude. 

That  Christ's  dying  for  all  is  the  express  doctrine 
of  the  scripture,  is  manifested  by  the  world,  which 
is  a  word  of  the  widest  extent,  and  although  it  be 
sometimes  used  more  restrainedly,  yet  never  doth 
sio-nify  a  far  smaller  disproportionable  part  of  the 
world.  Hammond. 

Restrai'ner,  r^-stri'ni\r.2»2  n.  «.  [from 
restrain.]  One  that  restrains;  one  that 
withholds. 
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If  nothing  can  relieve  us,  we  must  with  patience.    To  Restri'nge,  ri-strlnje'.  v.  a.  [resirin- 


Broicn. 
s.    [from   re- 


submit unto  that  restraint,  and  expect  thejvill  of 
the  restrainer. 
Restrai'nt,   rd-strant'.    n 
strain;  restreint,  Fr.] 

1 .  Abridgment  of  liberty. 
She  will  well  excuse, 

Why  at  this  time  the  doors  are  barred  against  you: 

Depart  in  patience, 

And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone, 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

Shakspeare. 

I  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur,  whose  restraint 
Doth  move  the  murm'ring  lips  of  discontent. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  to  lay  restraints  or  give  privi- 
leges to  men,  in  such  general  terms,  as  the  particu- 
lar persons  concerned  cannot  be  known  by.     Locke. 
I  think  it  a  manifest  disadvantage    and  a  great 
restraint  upon  us.  Felton. 

2.  Prohibition. 
What  mov'd  our  parents  to  transgress  his  will. 

For  one  restraint,  lord  of  the  world  besides?    Milt. 

3.  Limitation;  restriction. 
If  all  were  granted,  yet  it  must  be  maintained, 

within  auy  bold  restraints,  far  otherwise  than  it  is 
received.  Brown. 

4.  Repression;  hinderance  of  will;  act  of 
•withholding;  state  ot  being  wiiliheld. 

There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save,  by  many 
or  by  few.  1  Samuel. 

Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who,  to  worth  in  woman  overtrusting, 
Lets  her  will  rule;  restraint  she  will  not  brook. 

Milton. 

Is  there  any  thing  which  reflects  a  greater  lustre 

upon  a  msm's  person  than  a  severe  temperance,  and 

a  restraint  of  himself  from  vicious  pleasures  ?  South. 

To  RESTRI'CT,  r^-strikt'.  t-.  a.  [restric- 
tus,  Latin.]  To  limit;  to  confine.  A 
word  scarce  English. 

Iu  the  enumeration  of  constitutions  in  this  chap- 
ter, there  is  not  one  that  can  be  limited  and  restrict- 
ed by  such  a  distinction,  nor  can  perhaps  the  same 
person,  in  different  circumstances,  be  properly  con- 
fined to  one  or  the  other.  Arbulhnot. 

Restri'ction,  r^-strlk'shun.  n.  a.  [^re- 
striction, French.]  Confinement;  limi- 
tation. 

This  is  to  have  the  same  restriction  with  all  other 
recreations,  that  it  be  made  a  divertisement,  not  a 
trade.  Gov.  of  the  Tongxu. 

Iron  manufacture,  of  all  others,  ought  the  least 
to  be  encouraged  in  Ireland ;  or,  if  it  be,  it  requires 
the  most  restriction  to  certain  places.  Temple. 

All  duties  are  matter  of  conscience;  with  this  re- 
striction, that  a  superior  obligation  suspends  the 
force  of  an  inferior.  L^ Estrange. 

Each  other  gift,  which  God  on  man  bestows. 
Its  proper  bounds  and  due  resttiction  knows ; 
To  one  fix'd  purpose  dedicates  its  power.        Prior. 

Celsus'srule,  with  the  proper  restrictions,  is  good 
for  people  in  health.  ^rbuthnot. 

Restri'ctive,  r^-strik'tiv.  adj.  [from  re- 
strict.] 

1.  Expressing  limitation. 
They  who  would  make  the  restrtcttre  particle 

belong  to  the  latter  clause,  and  not  to  the  lirst,  do 
not  attend  to  the  reason.  StiUingfleeL 

2.  [restrict!/,  Fr.]  Styptick;  astringent. 
I  applied  a  plaister  over  it,  made  up  with  my 

common  restrictive  powder.  Wiseman. 

Restri'cti  V  ELY,  r6-strlk'tiv-16.  adv. [from 
restrictive.]     With  limitation. 

All  speech,  tending  to  the  gloiy  of  God  or  the 
good  of  man,  is  aright  directed;  which  is  not  to  be 
understood  so  restrictively,  as  if  nothing  but  divinity 
or  necessary  concerns  of  life,   may   lawfully   be 

1    brought  into  discourse.    Govemtmntofthe  Tongrte. 


go,  Latin.]  To  confine;  to  contract;  to 
astringe. 
Restri'ngent,  rS-strin'j^nt.  n.  s.  [re- 
stringens,  Latin;  restringent,  French.J 
That  which  hath  the  power  of  contract- 
ing; styptick. 

The  two  latter  indicate  phlebotomy  for  revulsion, 
reslringenls  to  stench,  and  iucrassatives  to  thicken 
the  blood.  Harvey. 

Re'sty,  rds't^.  adj.  [7-esfi/,  French.]  Ob- 
stinate in  standing  still.  See  Restiff. 

Come,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  what's  homely  savoui-y,  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard.  Shakspeare. 

Have  not  other  hands  been  tied  and  found  resty/ 
but  we  stick  at  nothing.  DavenaiU. 

Men  of  discretion,  whom  people  in  power  may, 
with  little  ceremony  load  as  heavy  as  they  please, 
find  them  neither  resty  nor  vicious.  Swift. 

To  Resubli'me,  r^-sijb-lime'.  v.  a.  [re 
and  sublime.]  To  sublime  another  time. 
When  mercury  sublimate  is  resublimed  with  fresh 
mercury  it  becomes  mercurius  dulcis,  which  is  a 
white  tasteless  earth  scarce  dissolvable  in  water,  and 
mercurius  dulcis  re.vuhlimed  with  spirit  of  salt  re- 
turns into  mercuiy  sublimate.  Aetcton. 

To  Resu'lt,  re-zilt'.**«  v.  n.  [resulter., 
French;  resulto,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fly  back. 
With  many  a  weary  step,  and  many  a  groan, 

Up  the  high  hill  he  heaves  a  huge  round  stone; 
The  huge  round  stone,  resulting  with  a  bound. 
Thunders  impetuous  down,  and  smoaks  along  the 
ground.  Pope. 

2.  [resw/^er,  French.]  To  rise  as  a  conse- 
quence; lo  be  produced  as  the  effect  of 
causes  jointly  concurring. 

Rue  prospers  much,  if  set  by  a  fig  tree;  which  is 
caused,  not  by  reason  of  friendship,  but  by  extrac- 
tion of  a  contrary  juice;  the  one  drawing  juice  fit 
to  result  sweet,  the  other  bitter.  Bacon. 

Such  huge  extremes,  when  nature  doth  unite, 
Wonder  from  thence  results,  from  thence  delight. 

Dei\ham. 

Upon  the  di<;soliition  of  the  first  earth,  this  very 
face  of  things  would  immediately  result.      Burnet, 

Pleasure  and  peace  do  naturally  result  from  a 
holy  and  good  life.  Tillotson. 

The  horror  of  an  object  may  overbear  the  plea- 
sure residling  from  its  greatness.  Addison. 

Their  effects  are  often  very  disproportionable  to 
the  principles  and  parts  that  result  from  the  ana- 
lysis. Baker. 

3.  To  arise  as  a  conclusion  from  premises. 
Resul't,  re-z\jlt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Resilience;  act  of  flying  back. 

Sound  is  produced  between  the  string  and  the  air, 
by  the  return  of  the  result  of  the  stiiog,  which  was 
stranied  by  the  touch  to  his  former  place.      Bacon. 

Consequence;    eff"ect  produced  by  the 
concurrence  of  co-operating  causes. 

Did  my  judgment  tell  me,  that  the  propositions 
sent  to  me  were  the  restiits  of  the  major  pa.  t  of  theii 
votes,  I  should  then  not  suspect  my  own  judgment 
for  not  speedily  concurring  with  theui.  King  Charles. 

As  in  perfumes,  compos'd  with  art  and  cost, 
'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost, 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all: 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet,  whose  ev'ry  part. 
In  due  proportion  mix'd,  proclaim'd  the  maker's  art 

Dryden  ■ 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain:  men  in  trade  seldom  lay  out  money  upon  land, 
till  their  profit  has  brought  in  more  than  trade  can 
employ.  Lcck'. 

,  Inference  from  premises. 
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TLese  things  are  a  result  or  judgment  upon  fact. 

4.  Resolve;  decision.     Improper. 

Rude,  passionate,  and  mistaken  mu^is  have    at 

certain  times,  fallen  from  great  assemblies.    Swin 
Kesu'ltan'ce,   re-zili'dnse.    n.  s    [rcsul 

eance,  French.]    The  act  of  resulting 
R£su  MABLE,  rd-zii'mA-bl.  adj.  [  from  re 

S7zme.-]     What  may  be  taken  back. 

sulablTtiT  w  •"''"'g^"'^^.  and  therefore  re- 
sumable  by  the  victor,  unless  there  intervened  anv 
capitulaUon  to  the  contrajy.  it^r^enea  any 

To  RESU'ME,  r^.zime'.-a  v.  a.  Vresu. 

mo,  Latin.]  '- 

!•  To  take  back  what  has  been  given. 
The  sun,  like  this,  from  which  our  sight  we  have, 
traz  d  on  too  long,  resumes  the  light  he  gave.  Denh. 

bees  not  my  love,  how  time  resumes  ' 
The  glory  which  he  lent  these  flow'rs; 

Though  none  should  taste  of  their  perfumes, 
Yet  must  they  live  but  some  few  hours: 
Time,  what  we  forbear,  devours.  tt'aller. 

2. 1  o  take  back  what  has  been  taken  away. 
That  opportunity, 
Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  's,  to  resume 
VVe  have  again.  Shakspeare. 

1  hey  resume  what  has  been  obtained  frauc1cnt!y, 
by  surprise  and  upon  ivrong  suggestions.  Davenant. 

3.  To  take  again. 

He'  II  enter  into  glory,  and  resume  hi3  scat.  Milt. 
At  this,  with  look  serene,  he  rais'd  his  head. 
Reason  resumed  her  place,  and  passion  fled.    Dryd. 

4.  Dryden  uses  il  with  again,  but  impro- 
perly, unless  the  resumption  be  re- 
pealed. 

To  him  our  common  grandsire  of  the  main 
Had  giv'n  to  change  his  form,  and  chang'd,  resume 
«&«»«•  Dryden. 

5.  To  begin  again  what  was  broken  off: 
as,  (0  resume  a  discourse. 

Resu'mption,  re-zilm'sh6n.4i2  „  ^^  ^^e- 
somption,  French;  resumptus,  Latin.] 
The  act  of  resuming. 

If  there  be  any  fault,  it  is  the  resumption  or  the 
dwelling  too  long  upon  his  arguments.  Denham. 
The  universal  voice  of  the  people  seeming  to  call 
for  some  kind  of  resumption,  the  writer  of  these 
papers  thought  it  might  not  be  unseasonable  to  pub- 
lish a  discourse  upon  grants.  Davenant. 
Resu'mptive,  re-zum'tiv.   adj.  [resmnp- 

tus,  Latin.]     Taking  back. 
Resupina'tion,  r^-su-p^-na'shijn.'**^  n.  s. 
\_resupino,  Latin.]     The  act  of  lying  on 
the  back. 
To  Resurve'y,   re-si^r-va'.    v.  a.  [re  and 
survey.^     To  review;   to  survey  again. 
I  have,  with  cursory  eye,  o'erglanc'd  the  articles; 
Appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  us,  once  more  with  better  heed 
To  resurvey  them.  Shakspeare. 

Resurre'ction,  rez-ur-r^k'shian.**s  n.  s. 
[resurrection,  Fr.  resurrectum,  Latin.] 
Revival  from  the  dead;  return  from  the 
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grave. 

The  Sadducees  were  grieved,  that  they  taught, 
and  preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from 
the  dead.  Acts. 

Nor  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth,  than  certain  times  t'  appear 
To  his  disciples.  Milton. 

He  triumphs  in  his  agonies,  whilst  the  soul  springs 
forward  to  the  great  object  which  she  has  always 
had  in  view,  and  leaves  the  body  with  an  expecta- 
tion of  being  remitted  to  her  in  a  glorious  and  joyful 
resurrection.  Spectator. 

Perhaps  there  was  nothing  ever  done  in  all  past 
ages,  and  which  was  not  a  publick  act,  so  well  at- 
tested as  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  Watts. 


To  RESU'SCITATE,  r6-siis'si.tite.*»6 
V.  a.  [resuscitoy  Latin.]  To  stir  up 
anew;  to  revive. 

We  have  bea^  5  and  birds  for  dissection,  thoucb 
divers  parts,  which  you  account  vital,  be  perished 
and  taken  forth,  resuscitatirg  of  some  that  seem 
dead  in  appearance.  Bacon. 

Resuscita'tion,  re-siis-s6-ti'shiin.  n.  s. 
ffrom  resuscitate.^  The  act  of  stirring 
up  anew;  the  act  of  reviving,  or  state 
of  being  revived. 

Your  very  obligingmannerof  enquiring  after  me, 
at  your  resttscifa/ii :.,  should  have  been  sooner  an- 
swered: I  sincerely  rejoice  at  your  recovery.  Pope. 

To  RET  ALL,  r^-t41e'.2«a  492  ^^  a.  [retail- 
ler,  French.] 

1.  To  sell  in  small  quantities,  in  conse- 
quence of  selling  at  second  hand. 

All  encouragement  should  be  given  to  artificers; 
and  those,  who  make,  should  also  vend  and  retail 
their  commodities.  Locke. 

2.  To  sell  at  second  hand. 
The  sage  dame, 

By  names  of  toasts,  retoi/s  each  batter'd  jade.  Pope. 

3.  To  tell  in  broken  parts,  or  at  second 
hand. 

He  is  fumish'd  with  no  certainties, 
More  (San  he  haply  may  retail  from  me.      Shaksp. 

Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come, 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won. 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 
Retai'l,   re'tale.  n.  s.  [from   the  verb.] 
Sale  by  small  quantities,   or  at  second 
hand. 

The  author,  to  prevent  such  monopoly  of  sense, 

is  resolved  to  deal  in  it  himself  by  retail.  Addison. 

We  force  a  wretched  trade  by  beating  down  the 

sale. 

And  selling  basely  by  retail.  Swift. 

Retai'ler,   re-ta'li!ir.   n.  s.  [from  retail.] 

One  who  sells  by  small  quantities. 

From  these  particulars  we  may  guess  at  the  rest, 

as  retailers  do  of  the  whole  piece,  by  taking  a  view 

of  its  ends.  Hakewill. 

To  RETAFN,  rd-t^ne'.^oa  -^^  a.  [retineo, 

Lat.  retiner,  French.] 

1 .  To  keep;  not  to  lose. 
Where  is  the  patience  now. 

That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  rejoin?       Shaksp 

Though  the  offending  part  felt  mortal  pain, 
Th'  immortal  part  its  knowledge  did  retain.  Denh. 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain; 
And  that  my  wonted  prowess  I  retain, 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Dryden. 

A  tomb  and  fun'ral  honors  I  decreed 
The  place  your  armour  and  your  name  retains. 

Dryden. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  is  reason- 
able to  conclude,  it  can  retain  without  the  help  of 
the  body  too.  •         i^cke. 

2.  To  keep;  not  to  lay  aside. 

Let  me  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king: 
The  sway,  beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Shakspeare. 

As  they  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  know- 
ledge, God  gave  them  over  to  a  reprobate  mind. 

Romans. 
Be  obedient,  and  retain 
Unalterably  firm  his  love  entire,  Milton. 

Although  they  retain  the  word  mandrake  in  the 
text,  yet  they  retract  it  in  the  margin.         Brown. 
They  who  have  restored  painting  in  Germany, 
not  having  seen  any  of  those  fair  reliques  of  anti- 
quity, have  retained  much  of  that  barbarous  method. 

Dryden. 

To  keep;  not  to  dismiss. 


Receive  bim  that  is  mine  own  bowels ;  whom  I 
would  have  retained  with  me.  Philemon. 

Hollow  rocks  retain 
The  sound  of  blust'ring  winds.  Milton. 

4.   To  keep  in  pay;  to  hire. 

A  Benedictine  convent  has  now  retained  the  most 
learned  father  of  their  order  to  write  in  its  defence. 
~    _  Addison, 

lo  Krtai'n,  r^-tane'.  v.  n. 
1  •  To  belong  to;  to  depend  on. 

These  betray  upon  the  tongue  no  heat  nor  corro- 
siveness,  but  coldness  mixed  with  a  somewhat  lan- 
guid relish  retaining  to  bitterness.  Boyle. 
In  animals  many  actions  depend  upon  their  living 
torm  as  well  as  that  of  mixtion,  and  though  they 
wholly  seem  to  retain  to  the  body,  depart  upon  dis- 
union.                                                          V.„ 
o     rp.      L                            .                            Brown. 
2.    lo   keep;  to  contmue.     Not  in   use. 
Perhaps  it  should  be  remain. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  the  pure  region  of  that  worthy  love, 
Than  earthlj  substance  can  unforc'd  aspire 
And  leave  his  nature  to  converse  with  fire.  'Donne. 
Rk.tai'ner,  r^-td'nur.9«  n.  s.ihom  retain  ] 
1 .  An  adherent;  a  dependant;  a  hanger-on. 
You  now  are  mounted, 
Where  pow'rs  are  your  retai^rs.  Shakspeare. 

One  darling  inclination  of  mankind  affects  to  be 
a  retoner  to  religion;  the  spirit  of  opposition,  that 
lived  long  before  Christianity,  and  can  easily  subsist 
without  it.  ''   (.    ./. 

A  combination  of  honest  men  would  endeavour 
to  extirpate  all  the  profligate  immoral  oetainers  to 
each  side  that  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
^  but  animplicit  submission  to  their  leaders.  Addison. 

2.  In  common  law,  retainer  signifieth  a 
servant  not  menial  nor  familiar,  that  is 
not  dwelling  in  his  house;  but  only  using 
or  bearing  his  name  or  livery.    Cowell. 

3.  The  act  of  keeping  dependants,  or  be- 
ing in  dependance. 

By  another  law,  the  king's  officers  and  farmers 
were  to  forfeit  their  places  and  holds,  incase  of  un- 
lawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  unlawful  assem- 
^^'^^-  Bacon. 

To  Rkta'ke,  re-lake',  v.  a.  [re  and  take.] 
To  take  again. 

A  day  shall  be  appointed,  when  the  remonstrance 
should  be  retaken  into  consideration.  Clarendon. 
ro  REfA'LlATE,  re-tal'^-ite."^  v.  a. 
[re  and  talio,  Latin.]  To  return  by 
giymg  like  for  like;  to  repay;  to  re- 
quite: it  may  be  used  of  good  or  evil. 

It  is  very  unlucky,  to  be  obliged  to  retaliate  the 
injuries  of  authors,  whose  works  are  so  soon  forgot- 
ten, that  we  are  in  danger  of  appearing  the  first  ag- 
gressors. 5^.^^ 
If  a  first  minister  of  state  had  used  me  as  you 
have  done,  retaliating  would  be  thought  a  mark  of 
^'^""'■^g^-                                                        Swift. 
Retalia'tion,  r^.i5l-^-i'shiin.  n.  s.  [from 
retaliate.']     Requital;  return  of  like  for 
like. 

They  thought  it  no  irreligion  to  prosecute  the  se- 
verest re/a/ta/?  on  or  revenge;  so  that  at  the  same 
time  their  outward  man  might  be  a  saint,  and  their 
inward  man  a  devil.  {^^uth. 

God,  gracioHsIy  becoming  our  debtor,  takes  what 
is  done  to  otiuis  as  done  to  himself,  and  by  promise 
obliges  himself  to  full  retaliation.  Calamy. 

To  RETA'RD,  ri-t^rd'.  v.  a.  [retardo, 
Latin;  retarder,  French.] 

1 .  To  hinder;  to  obstruct  in  swiftness  of 
course. 

How  Iphitus  with  me,  and  Pelias 
Slowly  retire;  the  one  retarded  was 
By  feeble  age,  the  other  by  a  wound.        Denham 

2.  To  delay;  to  put  off. 
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Nor  kings  nor  nations 
One  moment  can  retard  th'  appointed  hour.    Dryd. 
It  is  as  natui-al  to  delay  a  letter  at  such  a  season, 
as  to  retard  a  melancholy  visit  to  a  person  one  can- 
not relieve.  Pope. 
To  Reta'rd,  ri-tird'.  v.  n.  To  stay  back. 
Some  years  it  hath  also  retarded,   and  come  far 
later,  than  usually  it  was  expected.              Brown. 
Retahdation,    rSi-tir-di'shiln.«°    n.    s. 
\rt tarda  lion,    Frencii;     from    retard.'^ 
HiiKlerance;  the  act  of  delaying. 

Out  of  this  a  man  may  devise  the  means  of  al- 
tering the  colour  of  birds,  and  the  retardation  of 
hoary  hairs.  Bacon. 

Reta'hdek,  r6-tird'Ar.9s  n.  «.  [from  re- 
tard.]    Hinderer;  obstructer. 

This  disputing  way  of  enquiiy  is  so  far  from  ad- 
vancing science,  that  it  is  no  inconsiderable  re- 
tarder.  Glani-ilU. 

To  Retch,  r^tsh.  v.  n.  [hfiaecan,  Saxon.] 
To  force  up  something  from  the  sto- 
mach. It  is  commonly  written  reacA. 
Re'tchless,  retsh'les.  adj.  [sometimes 
written  -wretchlcssj  properly  reckless. 
See  Reckless.]    Careless. 

He  struggles  into  breath,  and  cries  for  aid; 
Then  helpless  in  his  mother's  lap  is  laid: 
He  creeps,  he  walks,  and  issuing  into  man, 
Grudges  their  life  from  whence  his  own  began; 
RetchUss  of  laws,  adects  to  rule  alone.        Dryden. 

Rete'ctio.n,  r^-tek'sliiln.  n.  s.  ^reiectu&, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  discovering  to  the 
view. 

This  is  rather  a  restoration  of  a  body  to  its  own 
colour,  or  a  reteclion  of  its  native  colour,  than  a 
change .  Buyle  ■ 

Rete'ntion,  r^-tdn'shi'm.  n.  s.  [^retention, 
Fr.   recentio,  from  rerentus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  retaming;  the  power  of  re- 
taining. 

No  woman's  heart 

So  big  to  hold  so  much;  they  lack  retention.  Shahs. 

A  frowanl  ref.tntion  of  custom  is  as  turbulent  a 

thing  ar  an  innovation:  and  they  that  reverence  too 

much  old  things,  aie  bui  a  scorn  to  the  new.  Bacon. 

2.  Retention  and  rt:tentive  faculty  is  that 
state  of  contraction  in  the  solid  parts, 
which  makes  them  hold  fast  their  pro- 
per contents.  Quincy. 

3.  Memory. 

The  backward  learner  makes  amends  another 
way,  expiating  his  want  of  docility  with  a  deeper 
and  more  rooted  retention.  South. 

Retention  is  the  keeping  of  those  simple  i.leas, 
which  from  sensation  or  reflection  the  mind  hath  re- 
ceived. Locke. 

4.  The  act  of  withholding  any  thing. 

His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
My  love  without  retention  or  restraint; 
All  his.  Shakspeare. 

3,  Custody;  confinement;  restraint. 
I  sent  the  old  and  miserable  king, 
To  some  retention  and  appointed  guard.      Shaksp. 
Rete'ntive,    r^-t^n'tiv.     adj.    [^retentus, 

Latin;  retentif,  French.] 
1.  Having  the  power  of  retention. 

It  keepeth  sermons  in  memory,  and  doth  in  that 
respect,  although  not  feed  the  soul  of  man,  yet  help 
the  retentive  force  of  that  stomach  of  the  mind. 

Hooker. 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol.'  Shakspeare. 

From  rrte)Uive  cage 
When  sullen  Philomel  escapes,  her  notes 
She  varies,  and  of  past  imprisonment 
Sweetly  complains.  Philip$, 

In  Tot'nam  fields  the  brethren  with  amaze 
Prick  all  their  ears  up,  and  forget  to  graze; 
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'Long  Chancery-lane  retentive  rolls  the  sound, 
And  courts  to  courts  return  it  round  and  round.  Pope. 
2.  Having  memory. 

To  remember  a  song  or  tune,  our  souls  must  be 
an  harmony  continually  running  over  in  a  silent 
whisper  tliose  musical  accents,  which  omt  retentive 
faculty  is  preserver  of.  ,  l^lanvUU. 

Rete'ntiveness,  rM^n'ttv-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  retentive.']  The  quality  of  re- 
tention. 

Re'ticence,  r^t't^-s^nse.  n.  s.  [reticence, 
French;  reticentia,  from  reticeo,  Lat.] 
Concealment  by  silence.  ZJzcr. 

Re'ticle,  r^t'6-kl.«°  n.  s.  ^reticulum, 
Latin.]     A  small  net.  Diet. 

Reti'cular,  rfe-tik'u-lar.  adj.  [from  re- 
ticulum, Lat.]  Having  the. form  of  a 
small  net. 
Reti'culated,  re-tik'u-la-t^d.  adj.  [reit- 
culatus,  Latin.]  Made  of  network; 
formed  with  interstitial  vacuities. 

The  intervals  of  the  cavities,  rising  a  little,  make 
a  pretty  kind  of  reticulated  work.  Woodward. 

Re'tiform,  r^t't^-form.  adj.  [retiformis, 
Latin. 1     Having  the  form  of  a  net. 

The  uveous  coat  and  inside  of  the  choroides  are 
blackened,  that  the  rays  may  not  be  reflected  back- 
wards to  confound  the  sight;  and  if  any  be  by  the 
retiform  coat  reflected,  they  are  soon  choaked  in 
the  black  inside  of  the  uvea.  Ray. 

Reti  nue,  r^t'e-nu,  or  r^-tin'nu.*^"  n.  s. 
[recenue,  French.]  A  number  attend- 
ing upon  a  principal  perbuui  »  train;  a 
meiny. 

Not  only  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue, 
Do  hourly  caip  and  quarrel.  Shakspeare, 

What  followers,  what  retinue  can'st  thou  gain, 
Or  at  thy  heels  the  dizzy  multitude, 
Longer  than  thou  can'st  feed  them  on  thy  cost.' 

Milton. 
There  appears 
The  long  retinue  of  a  prosperous  reign, 
A  series  of  successful  years.  Dryden. 

Neither  pomp  nor  retinue  shall  be  able  to  divert 
the  grer.t,  nor  shall  the  rich  be  relieved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  his  treasures.  Rogers. 

To  RETIRE,  re-tire',  v.  n.  [retirer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  retreat;  to  withdraw;  to  go  to  a 
place  of  privacy. 

The  mind  contracts  herself,  and  shrinketh  in. 
And  to  herself  she  gladly  doth  retire.  Davits. 

TIjc  less  I  may  be  blest  with  her  company,  the 
more  I  will  retire  to  God  and  my  own  heart. 

King  Charles 
Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  fiv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire.  Milton. 

Tbf  parliament  dissolved,  and  gentlemen  charged 
to  retire  to  their  country  habitations.         Hayward. 

Peii'irm'd  what  friendship,  justice,  truth,  require, 
What  icald  he  more,  but  decently  retire?      Swift. 

2.  To  rerreat  fiom  danger. 

Set  up  the  standard  towards  Zion,  retire,  stay 
not.  Jeremiah. 

From  each  hand  with  speed  retired, 
Where  erst  was  thickest  plac'd  th'  angelick  throng. 

Milton. 

3.  To  go  from  a  publick  station. 

While  you,  my  lord,  the  rural  shades  admire. 
And  from  Britannia's  public  posts  re^Ve, 
Mc  into  foreign  realms  my  fate  conveys.    Mdison. 

4.  To  go  oft"fioni  company. 

The  old  fellow  skuttled  out  of  the  room,  and  re- 
tired. Aii)iUhnot. 
3.  To  withdraw  for  safety. 

He,  that  had  driven  many  out  of  their  country, 
perished  iu  a  strange  land,  retiring  to  the  Lacede- 
monians. S  Maccabees. 
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To  Reti're,  r^-tire'.  v.  a.  To  withdraw, 
to  take  away. 

He  brake  up  his  court,  and  retired  himself,  his 
wife,  and  children,  into  a  forest  thereby.      Sidney. 

He,  our  hope,  might  have  retired  his  power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hate.     Shaksp. 

I  will  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan.        Shaksp 

There  may  be  as  great  a  variety  in  retiring  and 
withdrawing  men's  conceits  in  the  world,  as  in  ob- 
truding them.  Bacon. 

As  when  the  sun  is  present  all  the  year, 
And  never  doth  retire  his  golden  ray. 
Needs  must  the  spring  be  everlasting  there, 
And  every  season  like  the  month  of  May.     Davits. 

These  actions  in  her  closet,  all  alone, 
Retired  within  herself,  she  doth  fulfil.  Davies- 

After  some  slight  skirmishes,  he  retired  himself 
into  the  castle  of  Farnham.  Clarendon. 

Hydra-like,  the  sire 
Lifts  up  his  hundred  heads  to  aim  his  way; 
And  scarce  the  wealthy  can  one  half  retire. 
Before  he  rushes  in  to  share  the  prey.         Dryden 

Reti're,  re-tire',  m.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Retreat;  recession.  Not  in  use. 

I  heard  his  praises  in  pui-suit. 
But  ne'er  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire.        Shaksp. 

Thou  hast  talk'd 
Of  sallies  and  retires,  of  trenches,  tents.       Shaksp. 

The  battle  and  the  retire  of  the  English  succours 
were  the  causes  of  the  loss  of  that  dutchy.     Bacon. 

2.  Retirement;  place  of  privacy.  Notinuse. 

Eve,  who  unseen 
Yet  all  had  heard,  with  audible  lament 
Discovered  soon  the  place  of  her  retire.       Milton. 

Reti'red,  re-tir'd'.  /lart.  adj.  [from  re- 
tire.] 

1.  Secret;  private. 

Language  most  shews  a  man;  speak  that  I  may 
see  thee:  it  springs  out  of  the  most  retired  and  in- 
most parts  of  us.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some,  accustomed  to  retired  speculations,  run 
natural  philosophy  into  metaphysical  notions  and 
the  abstract  generalities  of  logick.  Locke. 

He  was  admitted  into  the  most  secret  and  retired 
thoughts  and  counsels  of  his  royal  master  king  Wil- 
liam. Mdi3on. 

2.  Withdrawn. 

You  find  the  mind  in  sleep  retired  from  the  sen- 
ses, and  out  of  these  motions  made  on  the  organs  of 
sense.  Locke. 

Reti'redness,    r^-tir'd'n^s.   n.   s.  [from 
reti7-ed.]  Solitude;  privacy;  secrecy. 
Like  one,  who  in  her  third  widowhood  doth  pro- 
fess 
Herself  a  nun,  ty'd  to  retiredness. 
So  affects  my  muse  now  a  chaste  fallowness. 

Donne, 

How  could  he  have  the  leisure  and  rdiredness  of 

the  cloister,  to  perform  all   those  acts  of  devotion 

in,  when  the  burthen  of  the  reformation  lay  upon 

his  shoulders.'  ^Uerbury. 

Reti'rement,  ri-tire'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
retire.] 

1.  Private  abode;  secret  habitation. 

Caprea  had  been  the  rettrernent  of  Augustus  for 
some  time,  and  the  residence  of  Tiberius  for  nianj 
years.  Mdison, 

He  has  sold  a  small  estate  that  he  had,  and  has 
erected  a  charitable  retirement,  for  ancient  poor 
people  to  live  in  prayer  and  piety.  Law. 

2.  Private  way  of  life. 

My  retirement  there  tempted  me  to  divert  those 
melancholy  thoughts.  Denham. 

An  elegant  sufficiency,  content, 
Retireuient,  rural  quiet,  friendship,  books. 
Progressive  virtue,  and  approving  heaven.    TTioms. 

3.  Act  of  withdrawing. 
Short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.  Milton. 

4.  State  of  being  withdrawn. 
In  this  rttirevuiU  of  the  mind  from  the  senses,  it 
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retains*  a  yet  more  incoherent  manner  of  thinking, 
which  we  call  dreaming.  Locke. 

Reto'ld,  r^-told'.  part.  pass,  of  retell.  Re- 
lated or  told  again. 

Whatever  Harry  Percy  then  had  said 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  retold, 
May  reasonably  die.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  his  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse 
By  those  VVelchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  retold  or  spoken  of.    Shaksp. 
To  RETO'RT,  re-tort'.  v.  a.  [retortus, 
Lat.]  L 

1 .  To  throw  back;  to  rebound. 

His  virtues,  shining  upon  others. 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  return  any  argument,  censure,  or 
incivility. 

His  proof  will  easily  be  retorted,  and  the  contra- 
ry proved,  by  interrogating;  shall  the  adulterer  in- 
herit the  kingdom  of  God?  if  he  shall,  what  need 

1,  that  am  now  exhorted  to  reform  my  life,  reform 
it?  if  he  shall  not,  then  certainly  F,  that  am  such, 
am  none  of  the  elect;  for  all,  that  are  elect,  shall 
certainly  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God.     Hammond. 

He  pass'd  through  hostile  scorn ; 
And  with  retorted  scorn  his  back  he  tum'd.  Milton.. 

The  respondent  may  shew,  how  the  opponent's 
argument  may  be  retorted  against  himself.     Watts. 

3.  To  curve  back. 

It  would  be  tried  how  the  voice  will  be  carried 
in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a  trumpet, 
which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe  that  were 
sinuous.  Bacon. 

Reto'rt,  r^-tort'.   n.  s.  [retorte^  Fr.  re- 
tortum,  Latin.3 

1.  A  censure  or  incivility  returned. 

I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he  was  in  the 
mind  it  was;  this  is  called  the  retort  courteous.  Shak. 

2.  A  chymical  glass  vessel  with  a  bent 
neck  to  whicii  the  receiver  is  fitted. 

In  a  laboratory,  where  the  quick-silver  is  separa- 
ted by  fire,  I  saw  an  heap  of  sixteen  thousand  re- 
torts of  iron,  every  one  of  which  costs  a  crown  at 
the  best  band  from  the  iron  furnaces  io  Corinthia. 

Brown. 

Recent  urine  distilled  yields  a  limpid  water;  and 
what  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  is  not  acid 
nor  alkaline.  ^rbvihnot. 

Reto'kter,  r6-t6rt'dr.98  n.  s.  [from  re- 

tort.^  One  that  retorts. 
Reto'rtion,  r^-tor'shin.  n.  s.  [from  re- 

tor(.']  The  act  of  retorting. 
To  Reto'ss,  r^-t6ss'.  v.  a.  [re  and  toss,'] 
To  toss  back. 
Tost  and  retost  the  ball  incessant  flies.        Pope. 
To  Retou'ch,  r6-tiitsh'.  -v.  a.  [retoucher. 
Fr.]     To  improve  by  new  touches. 

He  furnished  mt  with  all  the  passages  in  Aristo- 
tle and  Horace,  used  to  explain  the  art  of  poetry  by 
painting;  which,  if  ever  I  retouch  this  essay,  shall 
be  inserted.  Dryden. 

Lintot,  dull  rogue!  will  thinkyour  price  too  much: 
"  Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it  and  retouch."        Pope. 
To  Retra'ce,  r^-trise'.  v.  a.  [retractr, 
Fr.]  To  trace  back;  to  trace  again. 

Then  if  the  line  of  Turnus  you  retrace, 
He  springs  from  Inachus  of  Argive  race.     Dryden. 
To  RETRA'CT,  r^-trakt'.  v,  a.  [retrac- 

tus,  Latin;  retracter,  Fr.] 
i.  To  recall;  to  recant. 

Were  I  alone  to  pass  the  difficulties, 
Paris  should  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
Nor  faint  in  the  pursuit.  Shakspeare. 

If  his  subtilities  could  have  satisfied  me,  I  would 
as  freely  have  retracted  this  charge  of  idolatry,  as 
I  ever  made  it.  StUling fleet. 

2.  To  take  back;  toi-esume. 
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A  great  part  of  that  time,  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  earth  had  to  spare,  and  whereof  tiiey 
made  so  ill  use,  was  employed  in  making  provisions 
for  bread;  and  the  excess  of  fertility,  which  con- 
tributed so  much  to  their  miscarriages,  was  retract- 
ed and  cut  off.  Woodward. 
To  Retra'ct,  r4-trakt'.  v.  n.  To  unsay;  to 
withdraw  concession. 

She  will,  and  she  will  not,  she  grants,  denies, 
Consents,  retracts,  advances,  and  then  flies. 

Granmlle. 

Retracta'tion,  rdt-trak-ta'sh6n."°  n.  s. 
[retractatioriy  Fr.  retractation  Lat.]  Re- 
cantation; change  of  opinion  declared. 

These  words  are  David's  retractation,  or  lay- 
ing down  of  a  bloody  and  revengeful  resolution. 

South. 

Retra'ction,  r^-trak'shin.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
tract.'] 

Act  of  withdrawing  something  advanc- 
ed, or  changing  something  done. 

They  make  bold  with  the  deity,  when  they  make 
him  do  and  undo,  go  forward  and  backward  by  such 
countermarches  and  retractions,  as  we  do  not  repute 
to  the  Almighty.  Woodward. 

2.  Recantation;  declaration  of  change  of 
opinion. 

There  came  into  her  head  certain  verses,  which 
if  she  had  had  present  commodity,  she  would  have 
adjoined  as  a  retraction  to  the  other.  Sidney. 

Act  of  withdrawing  a  claim. 
Other  men's  insatiable  desire  of  revenge  hath 
wholly  beguiled  both  church  and  state,  of  the  be- 
nefit of  all  my  either  retrnctions  or  concessions. 

King  Charles. 
Retrai'ct,  r^-trite'.  n.  s.  [retraitte,  Fr.] 
Retreat.  Obsolete. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 

concourse  unto  him,  and  seeing  the  business  past 

retraict,  resolved  to  make  on  where  the  king  was, 

and  give  him  battle.  Bacon- 

Retrai't,  r^-trite'.  n.a.  [retrait,  Fr.  ritrat- 

to,  Italian.]  A  cast  of  the  countenance. 

Obsolete. 

Upon  her  eyelids  many  graces  sat, 
Under  the  shadow  of  her  even  brows, 
Working  bellgards  and  «morous  retraite, 
And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows.    Spenser. 

Retrea't,  r^-tr^te'.  n.  s.  [retraittey  Fr.] 

1 .  Act  of  retiring. 
But  beauty's  triumph  is  well-tim'd  retreaX, 

As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 

2.  State  of  privacy;  retirement. 
Here  in  the  calm  still  mirror  of  retreat, 

I  studied  Shrewsbury  the  wise  and  great.        Pope. 

3.  Place  of  privacy;  retirement. 
He  built  his  son  a  house  of  pleasure,  and  spared 

no  cost  to  make  a  delicious  retreat.        VEstrange. 

Holy  retreat,  sithence  no  female  thither 
Must  dare  approach,  from  the  inferiour  reptile 
To  woman,  form  divine.  Prior. 

4.  Place  of  security. 
This  place  of  our  dungeon,  not  our  safe  retreat 

Beyond  his  potent  arm.  Milton. 

That  pleasing  shade  they  sought,  a  soft  retreat 
From  sudden  April  showers,  a  shelter  from  the  heat. 

Dryden. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 
doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 
obscure  and  undefined  words;  which  yet  make  these 
retreaJls  more  like  the  dens  of  robbers,  than  the  for- 
tresses of  fair  warriors.  Locke. 

5.  Act  of  retiring  before  asuperiour  force. 
Retreat  is  less  than  flight. 

Honourable  refreots  are  no  ways  inferior  to  brave 
charges;  as  having  less  of  fortune,  more  of  disci- 
pline, and  as  much  of  valour.  Bacon. 
Unmov'd 
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Milton, 
a.   [re- 


With  dread  of  death  to  flight  or  foul  retreat. 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retread. 
To  Retrea't,  r4-tr6te'.  v. 
noun.] 

1 .  To  go  to  a  private  abode. 
Others  more  mild 

Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing 
Their  own  heroick  deeds. 

2.  To  take  shelter;  to  go  into  a  place  of 
security. 

3.  To  retire  from  a  superiour  enemy. 

4.  To  go  back  out  of  the  former  place. 
The  rapid  currents  drive 

Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Mill. 

My  subject  does  not  oblige  me  to  look  after  the 

water,  or  point  forth  the  place  whereunto  it  is  now 

retreated.  Woodward. 

Having  taken  her  by  the  hand,  he  retreated  with 

his  eye  fixed  upon  her.  ^rbuthnot. 

Retrea'ted,  r^-tr^'t^d.  part.  adj.  [from 

retreat.]  Retired;  gone  to  privacy. 

Others  more  mild 
Retreated  in  a  silent  valley,  sing. 
To  RETRE'NCH,  re-tr^nsh'. 
trancher,  Fr.] 

1.  To  cut  off;  to  pare  away. 
The  pruner's  hand  must  quench 

Thy  heat,  and  thy  exub 'rant  parts  retreruh.  Denham» 
Nothing  can  be  added  to  the  wit  of  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoses; but  many  things  ought  to  have  been 
retrenched.  Dryden. 

We  ought  to  retrench  those  superfluous  expences 
to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  exercise  of  charity.  .Alter. 

2.  To  confine.  Improper. 
In  some  reigns,  they  are  for  a  power  and  obedi- 
ence that  is  unlimited;  and  in  others,  are  for  r«- 
trenching  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  the  authori- 
ty of  the  princes,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject. 

Addison. 
To  Retre'nch,  r6-trensh'.  v.  n.    To  live 
with  less  magnificence  or  expense. 

Can  I  retrerwh?  yes,  mighty  well. 
Shrink  back  to  my  paternal  cell, 
A  iittle  house,  with  trees  a-row, 
And  like  its  master  very  low.  Pope. 

Retre'nchment,  r6-tr6nsh'm^nt.  n.s.  [re- 
trancheyjient.,  Fr.  from  retrench.]  The 
act  of  lopping  away. 

I  had  studied  Virgil's  design,  his  judicious  ma- 
nagement of  the  figures,  the  sober  retrenchments  of 
his  sense,  which  always  leaves  somewhat  to  gratify 
our  imagination,  on  which  it  may  enlarge  at  plea- 
sure. Dryden. 
The  want  of  vowels  in  our  language  has  been  the 
general  complaint  of  our  politest  authors,  who  ne- 
vertheless have  made  these  retrenchments,  and  con- 
sequently encreased  our  former  scarcity.    Mdison. 
I  would  rather  be  an  advocate  for  the  retrenchr 
ment,  than  the  encrease  of  this  charity.   .Atterbury. 
To  RE'TRIBUTE,  r^-trib'ute.  -v.  a.  [re- 
tribuo,  Latin;  retribuer,  Fr.j    To  pay 
back;  to  make  repayment  of. 

Both  the  will  and  power  to  serve  him  are  his 
upon  so  many  scores,  that  we  are  unable  to  retrir 
bute,  unless  we  do  restore ;  and  all  the  duties  we 
can  pay  our  Maker  are  less  properly  requitals  than 
restitutions.  Boyle. 

In  this  state  of  nature,  a  man  comes  l»y  no  arbi- 
trary power  to  use  a  criminal,  but  only  to  retribute 
to  him,  so  far  as  calm  reason  and  conscience  dic- 
tate what  is  proportionate  to  his  transgression. 

Locke. 
Re'tributer,  rfitrib'ute-Ar.  n.  s.  [from 
retribute.]  One  that  makes  retribution. 
Retribu'tion,  r€ttr^-bu'shi5n.  n.  s. [retri- 
bution, Fr.  from  retribute.]  Repayment; 
return  accommodated  to  the  action. 
The  king  thought  he  had  not  remunerated  his 
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pet^le  sufficiently  with  good  laws,  which  evermore 
was  his  retribution  for  treasure.  Bacon. 

In  good  offices  and  due  retributions,  we  may  not 
be  pinching  and  niggardly,  it  argues  an  ignoble 
mind,  where  we  have  wronged  to  higgle  and  dodge 
in  the  amends.  Hall. 

All  who  have  their  reward  on  earth,  the  froits 
Of  painful  superstition,  and  blind  zeal, 
Nought  seeking  but  the  praise  of  men,  here  find 
Fit  retribution,  empty  as  their  deeds.  Milton. 

There  is  no  nation,  though  plunged  into  never 
such  gross  idolatry,  but  has  some  awful  sense  of  a 
deity,  and  a  persuasion  of  a  state  of  retribution  to 
men  after  this  life.  South. 

It  is  a  strong  argument  for  ft  state  of  retribution 
hereafter,  that  in  this  world  virtuous  persons  are 
very  often  unfortunate,  and  vicious  persons  pros- 
perous. Spectator. 
Retki'butive,  r^-trlb'ii-tiv."2  p  adj. 
Retri'butory,  r^-trib'u*tiir-6.  $      [from 
retribute.']     Repaying;  making  repay- 
ment. 
Something  strangely  retributive  is  working. 

Clarissa. 
Retrie'vable,  r^-trdev'a-bl.   adj.  [from 

retrieved]  That  may  be  retrieved. 
To  RETRIE'VE,  r^-tr^^v'.''"  v.  a.  [re- 
trouver,  Fr.J 

1 .  To  recover;  to  restore. 

By  this  conduct  we  may  retrieve  the  publick  cred- 
it of  religion,  reform  the  example  of  the  age,  and 
lessen  the  danger  we  complain  of.  Rogers. 

2.  To  repair. 

O  reason!  once  again  to  thee  I  call; 
Accept  my  sorrow,  and  retrieve  my  fall.         Prior. 

3.  To  regain. 

With  late  repentance  now  they  would  retrieve 
The  bodies  they  forsook,  and  wish  to  live.  Dryden, 

Philomela's  liberty  retrieved, 
Cheers  her  sad  soul.  Philips. 

4.  To  recall;  to  bring  back. 

If  one,  like  the  old  Latin  poets,  came  among  them, 
it  would  be  a  means  to  retrieve  them  from  their  cold 
trivial  conceits,  to  an  imitation  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Berkeley. 
Retroa'ction,  rdt-tro-ak'shfin.  n.  s.  Ac- 
tion backM^ard. 


RETROCE'ssioN,r^t-tr6-sdsh'iln."°«.s.[rf- 

trocessum,ljAt~\  Theactofgoingback. 
Retrocopula'tion,       ret-tr6-k6p-u-la'- 
shiin.  n.  s.  [retro  and  co/iulation.]  Post- 
coition. 

From  the  nature  of  this  position,  there  ensneth  a 
necessity  of  re/rocopu/atian.  Brown. 

Retrograda'tion,  r^t-tro-grada'shfin. 
^3°  n.  s.  [retrogradation,  Fr.  from  retro- 
grade.]    The  act  of  going  backward. 

As  for  the  revolutions,  stations,  and  retrograda- 
tions  of  the  planets,  observed  constantly  in  most 
certain  periods  of  time,  sufficiently  demonstrates, 
that  their  motions  arc  goverucd  by  counsel.      Ray. 

RE'TROCiR ADE,  r^t'tro-grade.  adj.  [re- 
trograde, Fr.  retro  and  gradior^  Lat.j 

1.  Going  backward. 

Princes,  if  they  use  ambitious  men,  should  handle 
it  so,  as  they  be  still  progressive,  and  not  retrograde- 
Bacon. 

2.  Contrary;  opposite. 

Your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  to  Wittenberg, 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire.  Shakspeart. 

3.  In  astronomy,  planets  are  retrograde, 
when,  by  their  proper  motion  in  the 
zodiack,  they  move  backward,  and  con- 
trary to  the  succession  of  the  signs;  as 
from  the  second  degree  of  Aries  to  the 
first:  but  tliis  retrogradation  is  only  ap- 


parent and  occasioned  by  the  observer's 
eye  being  placed  on  the  earth;  for  to 
ail  eye  at  the  sun,  the  planet  will  ap- 
pear always  direct,  and  never  either 
stationary  or  retrograde.  Harris. 

Their  wand'ring  course,  now  high,  now  low,  then 
bid. 
Progressive,  retrograde,  or  standing  still. 
In  six  thou  seest.  MiUon. 

Two  j:eomantick  figures  were  displayed : 
One  when  direct,  and  one  when  retrograde.    Dryd. 

To  Re'trograde,  r^t'tro-gr^de.  Ty.n.[re. 
trogradr.r,  Fr.  retro  and  gradicff,  Lat.] 
To  go  backward. 

The  race  and  period  of  all  things  here  is  to  turn 
things  more  pneumatical  and  rare,  and  not  to  retro- 
grade from  pneumatical  to  that  which  is  dense. 

Bacon. 
Retrogre'ssion,  r^t-tr6-gr^sh'in.®3o  „,  ^ 
[retro  and  gressus,  Lat.]     The  act  of 
going  backward. 

The  account,  established  upon  the  rise  and  de- 
scent of  the  stars,  can  be  no  reasonable  rule  unto 
distant  nations,  and  by  reason  of  their  retrogression, 
but  temporary  unto  any  one.  Brown. 

Retromi'ngency,  ret-tro-min'jdn-s^.n.  s. 
[retro  and  ?nlngo,  Lat.]  The  quality  of 
staling  backward. 

The  last  foundation  was  retro^ing-ency,  or  pissing 
backwaids;  for  men  observing  both  sexes  to  urine 
backwards,  or  aversly  between  their  legs,  ihey 
might  conceive  there  were  feminine  parts  in  both. 

Brown. 
Retromi'ngent,     rSt-tro-min'jSnt.    ndj. 
[retro  and  mingens,  Lat.]  Staling  back- 
ward. 

By  reason  of  the  backward  position  of  the  femi- 
nine parts  of  quadrupeds,  they  can  hardly  admit  the 
substitution  of  masculine  generations,  except  it  be 
in  retromingent.  Brown. 

RE'TROSPECT,  rdt'tro-sp^kt.eao  „,  g. 
[retro  and  s/iecio,  Lat.]  Look  thrown 
upon  things  behind  or  things  past. 

As  you  arraign  his  majesty  by  retrospect,  so  you 
condemn  his  government  by  second  sight.  Mdison. 

R  etrospe'ction,  r^t-tro-spdk'shfln.*^"  n.  s. 

[from  retrosfiect.]  Act  or  faculty  of  look- 
ing backward. 
Can'st  thou  take  delight  in  viewing 

This  poor  isle's  approaching  ruin. 

When  thy  retrospection  vast 

Sees  the  glorious  ages  past? 

Happy  nation  were  we  blind, 

Or  had  only  eyes  behind.  Swift. 

Retrospe'ctive,  r^t-tro-sp^k'tiv.^^o  adj. 

[from  retrosfiect,]  Looking  backward. 
In  vain  the  grave,  with  retrosptctive  eye, 

Would  from  th'  apparent  what  conclude  the  why. 

Pope. 
To  RETu'ND,r4-tAnd'.  v. a.  [retundOf  Lat] 

To  blunt;  to  turn. 
Covered  with  skin  and  hair  keeps  itwarin,  being 

naturally  a  very  cold  part,  and  also  to  quench  and 

dissipate  the  force  of  any  sti-oke  that  shall  be  dealt 

it,  and  retund  the  edge  o:  any  weapon.  Ray. 

To  RETU'RN,  rMftrn'.  v.n.  [retoumer, 

Fr.] 
I,  To  come  again  to  the  same  place. 
Whoso  rolleth  a  stone,  it  will  return  upon  him. 

Proverbs. 
On  their  embattl'd  ranks  the  waves  retwm. 

Jlfitton. 
I.  Come  back  to  the  same  state. 

If  they  retximed  out  of  bondage,  it  must  be  into  a 
state  of  freedom.  Locke. 

3.  To  go  back. 

^x2 


I  am  in  blood 
Steptin  so  far,  that  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.    Shaktpeart. 
To  return  to  the  business  in  hand,  the  use  of  a 
little  insight  in  those  parts  of  knowledge,  is  to  ac- 
custom our  minds  to  all  sorts  of  ideas.  Locke 
4-  To  make  answer. 

The  thing  of  courage, 
As  rouz'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And  with  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Returns  to  chiding  fortune.  Shakspeart. 

He  said;  and  thus  the  queen  of  heaven  returned; 
Must  I,  oh  Jove,  m  bloody  wars  contend.'       Pope 

5.  To  come  back;  to  come  again;  to  re- 
visit. 

Thou  to  mankind 
Be  good,  and  friendly  still,  and  oft  return.  MUton. 

6.  After  a  periodical  revolution,  to  begin 
the  same  again. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  refum,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  ev'n  or  mom. 

Milton. 

7.  To  retort;  to  recriminate. 
If  you  are  a  malicious  reader,  you  return  upon 

me,  that  I  afiect  to  be  thought  more  impartial  than 
Jam.  Dryden. 

To  Retu'rn,  r^-tirn'.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  repay;  to  give  in  requital. 
Retxirn  him  a  trespass  offering.  1  Samuel. 
Thy  Lord  shall  retwi-n  thy  wickedness  upon  thine 

own  head.  i  Kings. 

What  peace  can  we  retwm, 
But  to  our  power,  hostility,  and  hate?  Milton. 

When  answer  none  refwm'rf,  I  set  mc  down. 

Milton. 

2.  To  give  back. 
What  counsel  give  ye  to  return  answer  to  this 

people'  2  Chronicles. 

To  send  back. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means;  who  knows 
But  God  hath  set  before  us,  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  his  sacred  house?  Milton. 
To  give  account  of. 
Probably  one  fourth  part  more  died  of  the  plague 
than  are  retwrnerf.  Graunt. 

5.  To  transmit. 

Instead  of  a  ship,  he  should  levy  money,  and  re- 
turn the  same  to  the  treasurer  for  bis  majesty's  use. 

Clarendon. 
Retu'rn,  r6-t6rn'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  place. 
The  king  of  Fi-ance  so  suddenly  gone  back! 
Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of. 
That  his  return  was  now  most  necessary.     Shaksp. 
When  forc'd  from  hence  to  view  oor  parts  he 
mourns; 
Takes  little  joumies,  and  makes  quick  returns. 

«     •>  Dryden. 

2.  Retrogression. 

3.  Act  of  coming  back  to  the  same  state. 
At  the  return  of  the  year,  the  king  of  Syria  will 

come  up.  1  Kings. 

4.  Revolution;  vicissitude. 
Weapons  hardly  fall  under  rule;  yet  even  they 

have  retwrju  and  vicissitudes;  for  ordnance  was 
known  in  the  city  of  the  Oxidraces  in  India,  and  is 
what  the  Macedonians  called  thunder  and  lightning. 

Bacon. 

5.  Repayment  of  money  laid  out  in  com- 
modities for  sale. 

As  for  any  merchandize  you  have  bought,  ye  shall 
have  your  retwm  in  merchandize  or  gold.      Bacon, 

As  to  roots  accelerated  in  their  ripening,  there  ic 
the  high  price  that  those  things  bear,  and  the  swift- 
ness of  their  returns;  for  in  some  grounds,  a  ra'ish 
comes  in  a  month,  that  in  others  will  not  ci)r..t  m 
two,  and  so  make  double  return*.  Bacon. 

6.  Profit;  adv.*ntage. 
The  frttit,  from  many  di^s  of  rccreaUoD,  it  veiy 
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little;  but  from  these  few  hours  we  spend  in  prayer, 
the  return  is  great.  Taylor. 

7.  Remittance;  payment  from  a  distant 
place. 

Within  these  two  months,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond.  Shaks. 

Brokers  cannot  have  less  money  by  them,  than 
one  twentieth  pai-t  of  their  yearly  returns.     Locke. 

8.  Repayment;  retribution;  requital. 

You  made  my  liberty  your  late  request: 
Is  no  return  due  from  a  gi-afeful  breast.' 
I  grow  impatient,  til!  I  find  some  way, 
Great  offices,  with  greater  to  repay.  Dryden. 

Since  these  are  some  of  the  rettirns  which  we 
made  to  God  after  obtaining  our  successes,  can  we 
reasonably  presume,  that  we  are  m  the  favour  of 
God.'  Jitterhury. 

Nothing  better  becomes  a  person  in  a  publick 
character,  than  such  a  publick  spirit;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  likely  to  procure  him  larger  returns  of 
esteem.  Jitterbury. 

Returns,  like  these,  our  mistress  bids  us  make, 
When  from  a  foreign  prince  a  gift  her  Britons  take. 

Prior. 
Ungrateful  lord! 
Would'st  thou  invade  my  life,  as  a  return 
For  proffer'd  love.'  Rowe. 

9.  Act  ot'  restoring  or  giving  back;  resti- 
tution. 

The  other  ground  of  God's  sole  property  in  any 
thing,  is  the  gift,  or  rather  the  return  of  it  made 
by  man  to  God.  South. 

10.  Relapse. 

This  is  breaking  into  a  constitution  to  serve  a  pre- 
sent expedient;  the  remedy  of  an  empinck,  to  stifle 
the  present  pain,  but  with  certain  prospect  of  sudden 
returns.  Swift. 

1 1.  [retour^  Fr.] 

Either  of  the  adjoining  sides  of  the  front  of  an 
house,  or  ground-plot,  is  called  a  return  side. 

Moxon. 

Both  these  sides  are  not  only  returns,  but  parts 
of  the  front,  and  a  stately  tower  in  the  midst  of  the 
front.  Bacon. 

12.  Report;  account:  as,  the  sheriff's  re- 
turn. 

Retu'rnable,  r^-ttirn'a-bl.  adj.  Allowed 
to  be  reported  back.  A  law  term. 

It  may  be  decided  in  that  court  where  the  verdict 
is  returnable.  Hale. 

He  shall  have  an  attachment  against  the  sheriff, 
directed  to  the  coroner,  and  returnable  into  the 
king's  bench.  ^yliffe. 

Retu'rnek,  r^-tirn'^r.""  n.  .9.  (^from  re- 
turn^ One  who  pays  or  remits  money. 
The  chapmen,  that  give  highest  for  this,  can 
make  most  profit  by  it,  and  those  are  the  returners 
of  our  money.  Locke. 

Retu'hnless,  r^-tArn'l^s.  adj.  Admitting 
no  return;  irremeable. 

But  well  knew  the  ti-oth 
Of  this  thine  owne  returne,  though  all  my  friends, 
I  knew  as  well  should  make  retumlesse  ends. 

Chapman. 
Reve,  r&ev.  n.  s.  The  bailiff  of  a  franchise 
or  manor. 

The  reve,  the  miller,  and  the  mincing  lady  prior- 
ess speak  in  character.  Dryden. 
To  REVEA'L,  r^-v^le'.237  v.  a.  [revelo, 

Lat.  reveler,  Fr.] 
1 .  To  show;  to  discover;  to  lay  open;  to 
disclose  a  secret. 

Be  ashamed:  speaking  again  that  which  thou  bast 
heard,  and  revealing  of  secrets.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Light  was  the  wound,  the  prince's  care  unknown, 
She  might  not,  would  not  yet  reveal  her  own. 

Waller. 

The  answer  to  one  who  asked  what  time  was,  si 

non  rogas  intelligo;  that  is,  the  more  1  think  of  time, 

the  less  I  understand  it;  might  persuade  one>  that 
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time,  which  reveals  all  other  things,  is  itself  not  to 
be  discovered.  Locke. 

Thy  throne  is  darkness  in  the  abyss  of  light, 
A  blaze  of  glory  that  forbids  the  sight; 

0  teach  me  to  believe  thee  thus  conceal'd, 

And  search  no  further  than  thyself  reveaVd.  Dryden. 
2.  To  impart  from  heaven. 

The  sufferings  of  this  life  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  glory  which  shall  be  revealed  in  us. 

Romans, 
REVEA.'LER,r6-v^'liur.8^  n.  s.  [iromreveal.'] 

1.  Discoverer;  one  that  shows  or  makes 
known. 

The  habit  of  faith  in  divinity  is  an  argument  of 
things  unseen,  as  a  stable  assent  unto  things  inevi- 
dent,  upon  authority  of  the  divine  revealer.  Brown. 

The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  set  over 
against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they  agiee. 

Merbury. 

2.  One  that  discovers  to  view. 

He  brought  a  taper;  the  revealer  light 
Expos'd  both  crime  and  criminal  to  sight.  Dryden. 
To  RE'VEL,  rev'^1.  v.  n.  [^Skinner  de- 
rives it  from  reveiller,  Fr.  to  awake; 
I^ye  from  raveelen.,  Dut.  to  rove  loosely 
about,  which  is  much  countenanced  by 
the  old  phrase,  revel-rout.'^  To  feast 
with  loose  and  clamorous  merriment. 

My  honey  love, 
Will  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best.  Shaksp. 

We'll  keep  no  great  ado^a  friend  or  two. 
Tybalt  being  slain  so  late, 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  caielessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much.  Shaksp. 

Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights, 
Is  up.  Shaksp. 

We  shall  have  revelling  to-night; 

1  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise.       Shaksp. 

He  can  report  you  more  odd  tales 
Of  our  outlaw  Robin  Hood, 
That  reveWd  here  in  Sherewood, 
Though  he  ne'er  shot  in  his  bow.         Ben  Jonson. 

Were  the  doctrine  new. 
That  the  earth  mov'd,  this  day  would  make  it  true; 
For  every  part  to  dance  and  revel  goes. 
They  tread  the  air,  and  fall  not  where  they  rose. 

Donne. 
Whene'er  I  reveVd  in  the  women's  bow'rs; 
For  first  I  sought  her  but  at  looser  hours: 
The  apples  she  had  gather'd  smelt  most  sweet. 

Prior. 
Re'vel,  r^v'^1.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A 
feast  with  loose  and  noisy  jollity. 

Let  them  pinch  th'  unclean  knight, 
And  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  revel. 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread.'  Shaksp. 
They  could  do  no  less,  but,  under  your  fair  con- 
duct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  intreat 
An  hour  of  revels  with  them.  Sliaksp. 

To  Re'vel,  rS-v^l'.  v.  a.  [^revello,  Latin.] 
To  retract;  to  draw  back. 

Those,  who  miscarry,  escape  by  their  flood,  re- 
velling the  humours  from  their  lungs.  Harvey. 

Venesection  in  the  left  arm  does  more  immediate 
revel,  yet  the  difference  is  minute.  Friend. 

Re'vel-rout,  rdv'^l-roit.  n.  s. 

1.  A  mob;  an  unlawful  assembly  of  a  rab- 
ble, jiinsworth. 

2.  Tumultuous  festivity. 

For  this  his  minion,  the  revel-rout  is  done.  Rowe. 
Revela'tion,  r^v-6-l^'shin.  n.  s.  [from 

revelation,  Fr.] 
1.  Discovery;  communication;  communi- 
cation of  sacred  and  mysterious  truths 
by  a  teacher  from  heaven. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
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them,  that  they  numbered  even  the  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Decay  of  Piety, 

As  the  gospel  appears  in  respect  of  the  law  to  be 
a  clearer  revelation  of  the  mystical  part,  so  it  is  a 
far  more  benign  dispensation  of  the  practical  part. 

Sprat. 

2.  The  apocalypse;  the  prophecy  of  St. 
John,  revealing  future  things. 

Re'veller,  rdv'^l-ir.  n.  s.  [from  rere/.] 
One  who  feasts  with  noisy  jollity. 

Fairies  black,  grey,  green,  and  white. 
You  moonshine  revellers  attend  your  office.  Shaksp. 

Unwelcome  revellers,  whose  lawless  joy 
Pains  the  sage  ear,  and  hurts  the  sober  eye.  Pope. 
Re'velry,  r^v'^l-r^.  n.  s.   [from   revel.l 
Loose  jollity;  festive  mirth. 

Forget  this  uew-fall'n  dignity. 
And  fall  into  our  rustick  rcveh-y,  Shaksp. 

There  let  Hymen  oft  appear 
In  saffron  robe  with  taper  clear, 
And  pomp,  and  feast,  and  revelry. 
With  mask  and  antick  pageantry.  Milton. 

To  REV^E'NGE,  r^-v^nje'.  v.  a.  Ireven- 

cher,  revancher,  Fr.] 
1.  To  return  an  injury. 

Not  unappeas'd  he  pass'd  the  Stygian  gate, 
Who  leaves  a  brother  to  revenge  his  fate.       Pvpe. 
To   vindicate   by   punishment   of  an 
enemy. 

If  our  hard  fortune  no  compassion  draws, 
The  gods  are  just,  and  will  revenge  our  cause. 

Dryden- 

3.  To  wreak  one's  wrongs  on  him  that 
inflicted  them.  With  the  reciprocal 
pronoun,  or  in  a  passive  sense. 

Come,  Antony  and  young  Octavius, 
Revenge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius.  S/iafcjp. 

It  is  a  quarrel  most  unnatural. 
To  be  reveng''d  on  him  that  loveth  thee.      Shaksp. 

Northumberland  slew  thy  father; 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford;  and  you  vow'd  revenge; 
If  I  be  not,  heav'ns  be  reveng''d  on  me!        Shaksp. 

Edom  hath  revenged  himself  apoa  Judah.  Ezekiel. 

0  Lord,  visit  me,  and  revenge  me  of  my  persecu- 
tors. Jeremiah. 

Who  shall  come  to  stand  against  thee,  to  be  re- 
venged for  the  unrighteous  men.'  Wisdom. 

Your  fury  of  a  wife. 
Not  yet  content  to  be  revenged  on  you, 
Th'  agents  of  your  passion  will  pursue.      Dryden, 
Reve'nge,  r^-v^nje'.'''*  n.  s.  [revenche^  re- 
vanche, Fr.] 

1.  Return  of  an  injury. 

May  we,  with  the  witness  of  a  good  conscience, 
pursue  him  with  further  revenge.  Shaksp. 

1  will  make  mine  arrows  drunk  with  blood;  from 
the  beginning  of  revenges  upon  the  enemy. 

Deuteronomy. 
Deformed  pei-sons  are  commonly  even  with  na- 
ture; for  as  nature  has  done  ill  by  them,  so  they  do 
by  nature;  being  void  of  natural  aJBTection ;  they  have 
their  revenge  of  nature.  Bacon. 

What  will  not  ambition  and  revenge  descend  to.' 

Milton. 
The  satyr  in  a  rage 
Forgets  his  bus'ness  is  to  laugh  and  bite. 
And  will  of  death  and  Aire  revenges  write.  Dryden. 
Draco,  the  Athenian  law-giver,  granted  an  im- 
punity to  any  person  that  took  revenge  upon  an 
adulterer.  Broome. 

2.  The  passion  of  vengeance;  desire  of 
hurting  one  from  whom  hurt  has  been 
received. 

Revenges  burn  in  them ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man  Shaksp. 

3.  Revenge  is  an  act  of  passion;  vengeance 
of  justice.  Injuries  are  revenged^cvimts 
are  avenged.  This  distinction  is  per- 
haps not  always  preserved. 
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Reve'ngeful,  r^-vSnje'fuI.  adj.  [from 
revenge.^  Vindictive;  full  of  revengej 
full  of  vengeance. 

May  my  hands 
Never  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Over  the  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe.  Shaksp. 

If  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
Lo!  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-poiuted  sword, 
Which  hide  in  this  true  breast.  Shaksp. 

Into  my  borders  now  Jarbas  falls. 
And  my  revengeful  brother  scales  the  walls. 

Denham. 
Repenting  England,  this  revengeful  day. 
To  Philip's  manes  did  an  oif'ring  bring.     Dryden. 

Reve'ngefully,  r6-vSnje'ful-16.  adv. 
[Tiom  revengi'ful.~\  Vindictively. 

He  smil'd  revengefully,  and  leap'd 
Upon  the  floor;  thence  gazing  at  the  skies. 
His  eye-balls  fiery  red,  and  glowing  vengeance; 
Gods  I  accuse  you  not.  Dryikn. 

Reve'nger,  r6-v^n'jdr.9^  n.  s.  [from  re- 

Tjenge."^ 
I.  One  who  revenues;  one  who  wreaks 
his  own  or  another's  injuries. 

May  be,  that  better  reason  >vill  assuage 
The  rash  revenger's  heat;  words,  well  dispos'd, 
Have  secret  pow'r  t'  appease  enflamed  rage. 

Spenser. 
I  do  not  know. 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revengers  want, 
Having  a  son  and  friends  Shxtksp. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue,  by  a  dreadful  fate.         Sandys. 

Morocco's  monarch 
Had  come  in  person,  to  have  seen  and  known 
The  injur'd  world's  revenger  and  his  own.    Waller. 
2.  One  who  punishes  crimes. 

What  government  can  be  imagined,  without  ju- 
dicial proceedings?  and  what  methods  of  judicature, 
without  a  religious  oath,  which  supposes  an  omnis- 
cient being,  as  conscious  to  its  falsehood  or  truth, 
and  a  reufnger  of  perjury?  Bentley. 

Reve'ngement,  r^-v^nje'mSnt.  n.  s.  [from 
revenge.']  Vengeance;  return  of  an  in- 
jury. 

It  may  dwell 
In  her  son's  flesh  to  mind  revengement, 
And  be  for  all  chaste  dames  an  endless  monnment. 

Spenser. 
By  the  perclosc  of  the  same  verse,  vagabond  is 
understood  for  such  a  one  as  travelleth  in  fear  of 
revengement.  Raleigh 

Reve'ngingly,  rd-v^n'jing-16.  adv.  [from 
revenging.]  With  vengeance;  vindic- 
tively. 

I've  bely'd  a  lady, 
The  princess  of  this  country;  and  the  air  on  't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me.  Shaksp. 

Reve'nue,  rdv'fi-nu,  or  r6-v^n'u.*°'  n.  s. 
[rex/enue,  Fr.  Its  accent  is  uncertain.! 
Income;  annual  profits  received  from 
lands  or  other  funds. 

They  privily  send  over  unto  them  the  revenues 
wherewith  they  are  there  maintained.         Spenser. 

She  bears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  back. 
And  in  her  heart  scorns  our  poverty.  Shaksp. 

Only  1  retain 
The  name  and  all  the  addition  to  a  king; 
The  sway,  revenue,  beloved  sons,  be  yours  Shaksp. 
Many  offices  are  of  so  small  revenue,  as  not  to 
furnish  a  man  with  what  is  sufficient  for  the  support 
of  his  life.  Temple. 

If  the  woman  could  have  been  contented  with 
golden  eggs,  she  might  have  kept  that  revenue  on 
still.  L'Estrange. 

His  vassals  easy,  and  the  owner  blest, 
They  pay  a  trifle,  and  enjoy  the  rest; 
Not  so  a  nation's  revenues  are  paid ; 
The  servant's  faults  are  ou  the  master  laid.  Swift. 


When  men  grow  great  from  their  revenue  spent. 

And  fly  from  bailiffs  into  parliament.  Young. 

To   Reve'rb,   r6-v^rb'.  v.  a.  [_reverbero, 

Lat.]  To  resound;  to  reverberate.  Not 

in  use. 

Reserve  thy  state,  with  better  judgment  check 
This  hideous  rashness: 

The  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least; 
Nor  are  those  empty  heai-ted,  whose  loud  sound 
Reverbs  no  hollowness.  Shaksp. 

Reve'rberant,  r6-v^r'b^r-ant.  adj.  \^7-e- 
verherans,  Lat.]  Resounding;  beating 
back.  The  reading  in  the  following  pas- 
sage should  be,  I  think,  reverberant. 

Hollow  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the  babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia!  Shaksp. 

To  REVE'RBER ATE, r^-v^r'ber-ate. -y. 

a.  \j-everbero,  Lat.  reverberer,  Fr."] 
1.   To  beat  back. 

Nor  doth  he  know  them  for  aught. 
Till  he  behold  them  formed  in  th'  applause 
Where  they're  extended;  which,  like  an  aich,  re- 

verVruUs 
The  sound  again,  Shaksp. 

As  the  sight  of  the  eye  is  like  a  glaoc,  «n  is  the 
ear  a  siuuuua  cave,  with  a  hard  bone,  to  stop  and 
reverberate  the  sound.  Bacon. 

As  we,  to  improve  the  nobler  kinds  of  fruits,  are 
at  the  expence  of  walls  to  receive  and  reverberate 
the  faint  rays  of  the  sun,  so  we,  by  the  help  of  a 
good  soil,  equal  the  production  of  warmer  countries. 

Swift. 
2.  To  heat  in  an  intense  furnace,  where 
the   flame   is    reverberated    upon    the 
matter  to  be  melted  or  cleaned. 

Crocus  martis,  that  is  steel  corroded  with  vine- 
gar or  sulphur,  and  after  reverberated  with  fire,  the 
loadstone  will  not  attract.  Brown. 

To  Reve'rberate,  r^-v^r'ber-ate.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  driven  back;  to  bound  back. 
The  rays  of  royal  majesty  reverberated  so  strongly 

upon  Villerio,  that  they  dispelled  all  clouds.  Howel. 

2.  To  resound. 
Start 

And  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  ev'n  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  well  as  thine.  Shaksp. 
Reverbera'tion,  r^-v^r-ber-^'shiln.  n.  s. 
[reverberation.,  Fr.  from  reverberate.] 
The  act  of  beating  or  driving  back. 

To  the  reflection  of  visibles,  small  glasses  suffice; 
but  to  the  reverberation  of  audibles,  are  required 
greater  spaces.  Bacon. 

The  first  repetitions  follow  very  thick;  for  two 
parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each  other, 
like  the  several  reverberations  of  the  same  ima»e 
from  two  opposite  looking-glasses.  Mdison. 

Reve'rberatory,  r^-v^r'b^r-a-tdr-^.  adj. 
[reverberatoire^  Fr.]  Returning;  beating 
back. 

Good  lime  may  be  made  of  all  kinds  of  flints,  but 
they  are  hard  to  burn,  except  in  a  reverberatory  kiln. 

jyloxon. 
To  Reve're,  r^-vere'.  v.  a.  [reverer,  Fr. 
revereor,  Latin.]  To  reverence;  to  ho- 
nour; to  venerate;  to  regard  with  awe. 
An  emperor  often  stamped  on  his  coins  the  face 
or  ornaments  of  his  colleague,  and  we  may  suppose 
Lucius  Veru'j  would  omit  no  opportunity  of  doino- 
honour  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  whom  he  rather  re- 
vered  as  his  father,  than  treated  as  his  partner  in 
the  empire.  .dddison. 

Jove  shall  again  revere  your  pow'r, 
And  rise  a  swan,  or  fall  a  show'r.  Prior. 

Taught  'em  how  clemency  made  pow'r  revered, 
And  that  the  princebelov'd  was  truly  fear'd.  PriJr. 
Re'verence,  r^v'dr-^nse.n.ff.  \_reverence, 
Fr,  reverentia,  Lat.J 


1.  Veneration;  respect;  awful  regard. 
Whet)  quarrels  and  factions  are  carried  openly, 
it  is  a  sign  the  reverence  of  government  is  lost 

Bacon. 
Higher  of  the  genial  bed, 
And  with  mysterious  reverence  I  deem.  Milton. 
In  your  prayers,  use  reverent  postures  and  the 
lowest  gestures  of  humility,  remembering  that  we 
speak  to  God,  in  our  revererue  to  whom  we  cannot 
exceed.  j-^yi^^^ 

A  poet  cannot  have  too  great  a  reverence  for 
•■eiders  jr,    j^„ 

The  fear,  acceptable  to  God,  is  a  filial  fear;  an 
awful  reverence  of  the  divine  nature,  proceeding 
from  a  just  esteem  of  his  perlections,  which  produ- 
ces in  us  an  inclination  to  his  service,  and  an  un- 
willingness to  offisnd  him.  Rogers. 
I.  Act  of  obeisance;  bow;  courtesy. 
Now  lies  he  there. 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence.         Shaksp. 

He  led  her  eas'ly  forth. 
Where  Godfrey  sat  among  his  lords  and  peers, 
She  rev\ence  did,  then  blush'd  as  one  dismay'd. 

Fairfax. 
Had  not  men  the  hoary  heads  rever'd. 
Or  boys  paid  revVence  when  a  man  appear'd, 
Both  must  have  dy'd.  Dryden. 

Up  starts  the  beldam. 
And  reverence  made,  accosted  thus  the  queen. 

Dryden. 
The  monarch 
Commands  into  the  court  the  beauteous  Emily: 
So  call'd,  she  came;  the  senate  rose  and  paid 
Becoming  reverence  to  the  royal  maid.         Di-yden. 
3.  Title  of  the  clergy. 

Many  now  in  health 
Shall  drop  their  blood,  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to.    Shaksp 
i.  Poetical  title  of  a  father. 
0  my  dear  father!  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made.  Shaksp 

To  Re'verence,  r^v'^r-^nse.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  regard  with  reverence; 
to  regard  with  awful  respect. 

Those  that  I  reverence,  those  1  fear,  the  wise; 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them.  Shaksp. 

While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules 
To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily  since  they 
God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  Milt. 

He  slew  Action,  but  despoil'd  him  not; 
Nor  in  his  hate  the  funeral  rites  forgot; 
Arm'd  as  he  was,  he  sent  him  whole  below. 
And  reverenced  thus  the  manes  of  his  foe.    Dryden. 
As  his  goodness  will  forbid  us  to  dread  him  as 
slaves,  so  his  majesty  will  command  us  to  reverence 
him  as  sons.  Rogers 

He  presents  everyone  so  often  before  God  in  hi" 
prayers,  that  he  never  thinks  he  can  esteem,  reve^ 
rence,  or  serve  those  enough,  from  whom  he  implore' 
so  many  mercies  from  God.  Law^ 

Re'verencer,  rdv'^r-^n-sir.  ?/.  *.  [from 
reverence.]  One  who  regards  with  re- 
verence. 

The  Athenians,  quite  sunk  in  their  affiiirs,  had 

little  commerce  with  the  re^c  of  Greece,  and  were 

become  great  reverencers  af  crown 'd  heads.    Sicift. 

Re'verend,  r^v'^r-^nd.  adj.     [reverend, 

Fr.  reverenduo:  Lat.] 
1.  Venerable;  deserving  reverence;  ex- 
acting respect  by  his  appeuiance. 

Let  his  lick  of  years  be  no  impediment,  to  let 

him  lack  a  reverend  estimation.  Shaksp. 

Revennd  and  gracious  scnatoi-s.  Shaksp. 

Onias,  who  had  been  high  priest,  reverend  in  con» 

versauon,  and  gentle  in  coudiiion,  prayoii  for  the 

Jews.  2  Maccabeti. 

A  parish  priest  was  of  the  pilgrim  train, 
An  awful,  revtrend  and  religious  man, 
His  cyps  diffused  a  venerable  grace, 
And  charitv  itself  was  in  his  face.  Drvikn 

A  revtrend  sire  among  them  came 
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Who  preach'd  conversion  and  repentance.  J^ilton. 
Reverend  old  man!  lo  here  confest  he  stands. 

Pope. 
2.  The  honorary  epithet  of  the  clergy. 
We  style  a  clergyman,  reverend;  a 
bishop,  right  reverend;  an  archbishop, 
most  reverend. 
RE'VERENT,  r^v'dr-dnt.  cdj.  [^reverens, 
Latin.]  Humble;  expressing  submis- 
sion; testifying  veneration. 

They  forthwith  to  the  place 
Repairing  where  he  judg'd  them,  prostrate  fell 
Before  him  reverent.  Milton. 

Meet  then  the  senior,  far  renown'd  for  sense, 
With  reverent  awe,  but  decent  confidence.       Pope. 

Revere'ntial,  r^v-^r-^n'shal.  adj.  [reve- 
renlielley  French;  from  reverent.']  Ex- 
pressing reverence;  proceeding  from 
awe  and  veneration. 

That  oaths  made  in  reverential  fear 
Of  love  and  his  wrath  may  any  forswear.      Donne. 
The  least  degree  of  contempt  weakens  religion; 
it  properly  consisting  in  a  reverential  esteem  of 
things  sacred.  South. 

The  reason  of  the  institution  being  forgot,  the 
after-ages  perverted  it,  supposing  only  a  reverential 
gratitude  paid  to  the  earth  as  the  common  parent. 

Woodward. 
All  look  up,  with  reverential  awe, 
At  crimes  that  'scape,  or  triumph  o'er  the  law. 

Pope. 

Revere'ntially,  r^v-^r-^n'shal-^.  adv. 
[from  reverential.^  With  show  of  reve- 
rence. 

The  Jews,  reverentially  declining  the  situation  of 
their  temple,  place  their  beds  from  north  to  south. 

Brown. 

Re'verently,  rdv'er-^nt-li.  adv.    [from 

reverent.']  Respectfully;  with  awe;  with 

reverence. 

Chide  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently.  Shaks. 

His  disciples  here, 

By  their  great  master  sent  to  preach  him  every 

where. 
Most  reverently  received.  Drayton. 

To  nearest  ports  their  shatter'd  ships  repair, 
Whereby  our  dreadful  cannon  they  lay  aw'd; 

So  reverently  men  quit  th'  open  air. 
When  thunder  speaks  the  angry  gods  abroad. 

Dryden. 
Then  down  with  all  thy  boasted  volumes,  down; 
Only  reserve  the  sacred  one: 
Low,  reverently  low, 
Make  thy  stubborn  knowledge  bow: 
To  look  to  heav'n  be  blind  to  all  below.        Prior. 

Reve'rer,  r^-v^'rur.  n.  s.  [from  revere.] 
One  who  venerates;  one  who  reveres. 

When  the  divine  revelations  were  committed  to 
writing,  the  Jews  were  such  scrupulous  reverers  of 
them,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  Masorites,  to 
number  not  only  the  sections  and  lines,  but  even  the 
words  and  letters  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Reve'rsal,  r^-v^rs'3l.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
verse.] Change  of  sc\»tence. 

The  king,  in  the  reversal  of  the  attainders  of  his 
partakers,  had  his  will.  Bacon. 

To  REVE'RSE,  r6-vfirse'.  «.  a.  [rever- 
sus^  Lat."] 

1.  To  turn  upside  down. 

A  pyramid  reversed  may  stand  upon  his  point,  if 
balanced  by  admirable  skill.  Temple. 

2.  To  overturn;  to  subvert. 

These  now  controul  a  wretched  people's  fate, 
These  can  divide,  and  these  reverse  the  state. 

P(^e. 

3.  To  turn  back. 

Michael's  sword  stay'd  not; 
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But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  entring  shar'd 
Satan's  right  side.  Milton. 

4.  To  contradict;  to  repeal. 

Better  it  was  in  the  eye  of  his  understanding,  that 
sometime  an  erroneous  sentence  definitive  should 
prevail,  till  the  same  authority,  perceiving  such 
oversight,  might  afterwards  correct  or  reverse  it, 
than  that  strifes  should  have  respite  to  grow,  and 
not  come  speedily  unto  some  end.  Hooker. 

A  decree  was  made,  that  they  had  forfeited  their 
liberties;  and  albeit  they  made  great  moans,  yet 
could  they  not  procure  this  sentence  to  be  reversed. 

Hayward. 
Death,  his  doom  which  I 
To  mitigate  thus  plead,  not  to  reverse, 
To  better  life  shall  yield  him.  Milton 

Though  grace  may  have  reversed  the  condemning 
sentence,  and  sealed  the  sinner's  pardon  before  God, 
yet  it  may  have  left  no  transcript  of  that  pardon  in 
the  sinner's  breast.  South. 

Those  seem  to  do  best,  who,  taking  useful  hints 
from  facts,  carry  them  in  their  minds  to  be  judged 
of,  by  what  they  shall  find  m  history  to  confirm  or 
reverse  these  imperfect  observations.  Locke. 

5.  To  turn  to  the  contrary. 

These  plain  characters  we  rarely  find. 
Though  strong  the  bent,  yet  quiclv"  the  turns  of  mind; 
Or  puzzling  rontraiies  confound  the  whole, 
Or  aflectations  quite  reverse  the  soul .  Pvpe. 

6.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  the  other. 

With  what  tyranny  custom  governs  men!  it  makes 
that  reputable  in  one  age,  which  was  a  vice  in  an- 
other, and  reverses  even  the  distinctions  of  good  and 
evil.  Rogers. 

7.  To  recall;  to  renew.    Obsolete. 

Well  knowing  true  all  he  did  rehearse, 
And  to  his  fresh  remembrance  did  reverse 
The  ugly  view  of  his  deformed  crimes.       Spenser. 

To  Reve'rse,  r^-v^rse'.  v.  n.  [revert ere , 

reversus,  Latin.")  To  return. 
Reve'rse,  r^-v^rse'.*^^  n.  s.   [from  the 

verb.] 

1.  Change;  vicissitude. 

The  strange  reverse  of  fate  you  see; 
I  pity'd  you,  now  you  may  pity  me.  Dryden. 

By  a  strange  reverse  of  things,  Justinian's  law, 
which  for  many  ages  was  neglected,  does  now  ob- 
tain, and  the  Theodosian  code  is  in  a  manner  anti- 
quated. Baker. 

2.  A  contrary;  an  opposite.  This  is  a  sense 
rather  colloquial  than  analogous. 

Count  Tariff  appeared  the  reverse  of  Goodman 
Fact.  Mdison. 

The  performances,  to  which  God  has  annexed  the 
promises  of  eternity,  are  just  the  reverse  of  all  the 
pursuits  of  sense.  Rogers. 

3.  [revers,  French.]  The  side  of  the  coin 
on  which  the  head  is  not  impressed. 

As  the  Romans  set  down  the  image  and  inscrip- 
tion of  the  consul,  afterward  of  the  emperor  on  the 
one  side,  so  tbey  changed  the  reverse  always  upon 
new  events.  Camden. 

Our  guard  upon  the  royal  side; 
On  the  reverse  our  beauty's  pride.  Waller. 

Several  reverses  are  owned  to  be  the  representa- 
tions of  antique  figures.  Addison. 
Reve'rsible,  r6-v6rs'6-bl.  adj.  [reversi- 
ble,  Fr.  from  reverse.']  Capable  of  be- 
ing reversed. 
Reve'rsion,  r^-v^r'shiin.  «.  «.  [reversion, 
French;  from  reverse.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  to  be  possessed  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  present  possessor. 

As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects  next  degree  in  hope.     Shaksp. 

A  life  in  reversion  is  not  half  so  valuable,  as  that 
which  may  at  present  be  entered  on.      Hammond 

2.  Succession;  right  of  succession. 

He  was  very  old,  and  had  out-lived  most  of  his 
friends;  many  persons  of  quality  being  dead,  who 
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had,  for  recompense  of  services,  procured  the  rever- 
sion of  his  office.  .  Clarendon. 
Upon  what  ground  can  a  man  promise  himself  a 
future  repentance,  who  cannot  promise  himself  a 
futurity;  whose  life  depends  upon  his  breath,  and  is 
so  resUained  to  the  present,  that  it  cannot  secure  to 
itself  the  reveision  of  the  very  next  minute?  South- 

So  many  candidates  there  stand  for  wit, 
A  place  at  court  is  scarce  so  hard  to  get; 
In  vain  they  crowd  each  other  at  the  door; 
For  e'en  reversions  are  all  begg'd  before.    Dryden. 

Fame's  a  reversion  in  which  men  take  place, 
0  late  reversion.'  at  their  own  decease.         Young. 
Reve'rsionary,     r6-v^r'shCin-a-r6.     adj. 
[from  reversion.]  To  be  enjoyed  in  suc- 
cession. 

There  are  multitudes  of  reversionary  patents  and 
reversionary  promises  of  preferments,     t^buthnott 
To  REVE'RT,  r^'V&rif.  v.  a.  [revertOt 
Latin.] 

1 .  To  change;  to  turn  to  the  contrary. 

Wretched  her  subjects,  gloomy  sits  the  queen, 
Till  happy  chance  revert  the  cruel  scene; 
And  apish  folly,  with  her  wild  resort 
Of  wit  and  jest,  disturbs  the  solemn  court.  {Prior, 

2.  To  reve.rher.ite. 

The  stream  boils 
Around  the  stone,  or  from  the  hoUow'd  bank 
Reverted  plays  in  undulating  flow.  Thomson. 

To  Reve'rt,  r6-v6rt'    v.  n.  [revertiry  old 
French.]  To  return;  to  fall  back. 

My  arrows. 
Too  slightly  timbred  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again.         Shaksp. 
If  his  tenant  and  patentee  shall  dispose  of  his  gift 
without  his  kingly  assent,  the  lands  shall  revert  to 
the  king.  Bacon. 

Reve'rt,  rd-v^rt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Return;  recurrence.  A  musical  term. 

Hath  not  musick  her  figures  the  same  with  rheto- 
rick?  what  is  a  revert  but  her  antistrophe?  Peacham. 
Reve'rtible,  r6-v^rt'6-bl.  adj.  [from  re- 
vert.] Returnable. 
Rev'ery,  rdv'dr-6.*''^   n.  s.  [resverie,  Fr.J 
Loose  musing;  irregular  thought. 

Revery  is  when  ideas  float  in  our  mind,  without 
any  reflection  or  regai-d  of  the  understanding.  Locke. 
If  the  minds  of  men  were  laid  open,  we  should 
see  but  little  difference  between  that  of  the  wise 
man  and  that  of  the  fool ;  there  are  infinite  reveries 
and  numberless  extravagancies  pass  through  both. 

Addison. 
I  am  really  so  far  gone,  as  to  take  pleasure  in  re- 
veries of  this  kind.  Pope. 

To  Reve'st,  r^-v^st'.  v.  a.  [revestir,  re- 
vetir,  Fr.  revestio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  clothe  again. 

Her,  nathless, 
Th'  enchanter  finding  fit  for  his  intents, 
Did  thus  revest,  and  deckt  with  due  habiliments. 

Spenser. 
When  thou  of  life  renewest  the  seeds. 
The  withered  fields  revest  their  chearful  weeds. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  reinvest;  to  vest  again  in  a  posses- 
sion or  office. 

Reve'stiary,  r6-v^s'tshfe-a-r6.  n.  s.  [reves- 
tiaire,  French;  from  revestiOy  Latin. 3 
Place  where  dresses  are  reposited. 

The  effectual  power  of  words  the  Pythagoreans 
extolled;  the  impious  Jews  ascribed  all  miracles  to 
a  name,  which  was  ingraved  in  the  revesttart/  of  the 
temple.  Camden. 

Revi'otion,  r^-vik'shdn.  n.  e.  [revictunit 
Latin.]  Return  to  life. 

If  the  Rabines'  prophecy  succeed,  we  shall  con- 
clude the  days  of  the  phenix,  not  in  its  own,  but  in 
the  last  and  general  flames,  without  all  hope  of  re- 
viciion.  Brown ' 
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To  Reti'ctual,  r^-vit'tl.  v.  a.  \re  and 
■victual^  To  stock  with  victuals  again. 
It  hath  been  objected,  that  I  put  into  Ireland,  and 
spent  much  time  there,  taking  care  to  remjctual  my- 
self, and  none  of  the  rest.  Raleigk. 

To  REVIE'W,  r6-vu'.286  v.  a.  [re  and 

1.  To  look  back. 

So  swift  he  flies,  that  his  reviewing  eye 
Has  lost  the  chasers,  and  his  ear  the  cry.  Denkam. 

2.  To  see  again. 

I  shall  review  Sicilia;  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing.    ^  Shaksp. 

3.  To  consider  over  again;  to  re-examine. 

Segrais  says,  that  the  ^neis  is  an  imperfect  work, 
and  tliat  death  prevented  tlie  divine  poet  from  re- 
viewing it;  and  for  that  reason  he  had  condemned 
it  to  the  fire.  Dryden. 

4.  To  retrace. 

Shall  1  the  long  laborious  scene  review, 
And  open  all  the  wounds  of  Greece  anew?      Pope. 

5.  To  survey;  to  overlook;  to  examine. 
Revie'w,  re-vu'.2«'^  n.  s.  [reveu'e,  French; 

from  the  verb.]     Survey;  re-examina- 
tion. 

He  with  great  indifference  considered  his  reviews 
and  subsequent  editions.  Fell. 

We  make  a  general  review  of  the  whole  work, 
and  a  general  review  of  nature;  that,  by  comparing 
them,  their  full  correspondency  may  appear.  B^irnet. 
The  works  of  nature  will  bear  a  thousand  views 
and  reviews;  the  more  narrowly  we  look  into  them, 
the  more  occasion  we  shall  have  to  admire. 

tStterhury. 
To  REVI'LE,  re-vile'.  v.  a.  [re  and  vile.'] 
To  reproach;  to  vilify;  to  treat  with  con- 
tumely. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  tbcin  to  revile  or  snib.         Spenser. 

I  read  in's  looks 
Matter  against  me;  and  his  eye  reviPd 
Me  as  his  abject  object.  Shaksp. 

Fear  not  the  reproach  of  men,  neither  be  afraid 
of  their  revilings.  Isaiah. 

She  still  beareth  him  an  invincible  hatred,  revU- 
eth  him  to  his  face,  and  raileth  at  him  in  all  com- 
panies. Swijt. 
Revi'le,  r6-vile'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Reproach;  contumely;  exprobration. 
Not  used,  but  elegant. 

I  heard  thee  in  the  garden,  and  of  thy  voice 
Afraid,  being  naked,  hid  myself, — to  whom 
The  gracious  Judge,  without  revise,  reply'd  Milton. 
Revi'ler,  r6-vile'ijr.s*'  n.  s.  [from  revile,] 
One  who  reviles;  one  who  treats  another 
with  contumelious  terms. 
The  bitterest  revilers  are  often  half  witted  people. 
Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Revi'linglt,  r6-vile'ing-l^.  adv.   [from 
revile.]  In  an  opprobrious  manner;  with 
contumely. 

The  love  I  bear  to  the  civility  of  expression  will 
not  soffer  me  to  be  revilingly  abroad.  Maine. 

Revi'sal,  r6-vi'zal.  n.   s.  [from  revise.] 
Review;  re-examination. 

The  revisal  of  these  letters  has  been  a  kind  of  ex- 
amination of  conscience  to  me;  so  fairly  and  faith- 
fully have  I  set  down  in  them  the  undisguised  state 
of  the  mind.  Pope. 

To  REV^l'SE,  ri-vize'.   v.  a.   ^revisus, 
Latin.]  To  review;  to  overlook. 

Lintot  will  think  your  price  too  much: 
Not,  sir,  if  you  revise  it,  and  retouch.  Pope 

Revi'se,  r^-vize'  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Review;  re-examination. 

The  author  is  to  be  excused,  who  never,  in  regard 
to  his  eyes  and  other  impediments,  gives  himself  the 
trouble  of  corrections  and  revises.  Boylt. 


2.  Among  printers,  a  second  proof  of  a 

sheet  corrected. 
His  sending  them  sheet  by  sheet  when  printed, 

and  surveying  the  revises.  Fell. 

Revi'ser,  r^-vi'zur.98  „.  s.  [reviseur^  Fr. 

from  revise.]     Examiner;  superinten- 
dent. 
Revi'sion,  r6-vizh'6n.  n.  s.   [revision,  Fr. 

from  revise.]   Review. 
To  Revi'sit,  r^-viz'it.  v.  a.  [revisitcr,  Fr. 

revisOf  revisito,  Latin.]    To  visit  again. 
Thee  I  revisit  safe, 

And  feel  thy  sov'reign  vital  lamp ;  but  thou 

RevisiVst  not  these  eyes,  that  rowl  in  vain, 

To  find  thy  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.  Milton. 
Let  the  pale  sire  revisHi  Thebes,  and  bear 

These  pleasing  orders  to  the  tyrant's  ear.        Pope. 
Revi'val,  r^-vi'vil.^^  n.  s.  [from  revive.] 

Recall  from  a  state  of  languor,  oblivion, 

or  obscurity;  recall  to  life. 
To  REVI'VE,  r6-vive'.  v,  n.  [revivre,  Fr. 

revivo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  return  to  life. 

The  Lord  heard  Elijah,  and  the  soul  of  the  child 
came  unto  him  again,  and  he  revived.        1  Kings. 

So  be  dies; 
But  soon  revives:  death  over  him  no  power 
Shall  long  usurp.  Milton. 

2.  To  return  to  vigour  or  fame;  to  rise 
from  languor,  oblivion,  or  obscurity. 

I  revive 
At  this  last  sight,  assur'd  that  man  shall  live. 

Milton. 
To  Revi've,  r^-vive'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  bring  to  life  again. 

Spot  more  delicious,  than  those  gardens  feign'd 

Of  rcviv'd  Adonis.  Milton. 

2.  To  raise  from  languor,  insensibility,  or 
oblivion. 

Noise  of  arms,  or  view  of  martial  guise. 
Might  not  revive  desire  of  knightly  exercise. 

Spenser. 

3.  To  renew;  to  recollect;  to  bring  back 
to  the  memory. 

The  memory  is  the  power  to  revive  again  in  our 
minds  those  ideas,  which  after  imprinting  have  been 
laid  aside  out  of  sight.  Locke. 

The  mind  has  a  power  in  many  cases  to  revive 
perceptions,  which  it  has  once  had.  Locke. 

4.  To  quicken;  to  rouse. 

I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts; 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself.  Shaksp. 

What  first  jEneas  in  this  place  beheld, 
Reviv''d  his  courage,  and  his  fear  expell'd.  Dryden. 

Old  Egeus  only  could  revive  his  son. 
Who  various  changes  of  the  world  had  known. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  recomfort;  to  restore  to  hope. 
God  lighten  our  eyes,  and  give  us  a  little  reviving' 


in  our  bondage.  Ezra. 

6.  To  bring  again  into  notice. 
He'll  use  me  as  be  does  my  betters, 

Publish  my  life,  my  will,  my  letters, 

Revive  the  libels  born  to  die, 

Which  Pope  must  bear  as  well  as  L  Swift. 

7.  [In  chymistry.j    To  recover  from  a 
mixed  state. 

Revi'ver,  r6-vl'vdr.88  n.  s.  [from  revive.] 
That  which  invigorates  or  revives. 

To  REVIVI'FICATE,  r^-viv'^-f^-kAte. 

V.   a.   [revivijier,   Fr.   re  and  vivijicoy 

Latin.]   To  recall  to  life. 
Uevivifica'tion,  r^  viv-d-f&.ki'shiin.  n-  « 

[from  revivijicate.]    The  act  of  «'ecal 

ling  to  life. 


'  so  long  are  these  medicines  of  rtvivification  in  pre^ 
paring.  Spectator 

REvivi'st3ENCY,  rfi v-vd'-vis'sd'n-s6."i°  n.  s. 
[revivisco,revivi8centia,  Lat.1  Renewal 
of  life. 

Scripture  makes  mention  of  a  restitution  and  re- 
viviscency  of  all  things  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

Burntf. 
Reu'nion,  r^-u'n^-iln.  n.  ».  [reunion,  Fr. 
re  and  union.]  Return  to  a  state  of  junc- 
ture, cohesion,  or  concord. 

She,  that  should  all  parts  to  reunion  bow, 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone. 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  paits  in  one.     Donnr, 
To   Reuni'te,   ri-u'nite'.   v.  a.   [re  and 
unite.] 

1.  To  join  again;  to  make  one  whole  a 
second  time;  to  join  what  is  divided. 

By  this  match  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 
Was  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  reconcile;  to  make  those  at  vari- 
ance one. 

To  Reuni'te,  re-u-nite'.  v.  n.  To  cohere 

again. 
Re'vocable,  r^v'6-ka-bl.  adj.  [revocable^ 

French;  revoco,  revocabilis,  Lat.] 

1.  That  may  be  recalled. 
Howsoever  you  shew  bitterness,  do  not  act  any 

thing  that  is  not  revocable.  Bacon. 

2.  That  may  be  repealed. 

Re'vocableness,   rSv'6-ka-bl-nds.    n.    s. 
[from  revocable.]  The  quality  of  being 
revocable. 
To  Re'vocate,  r^v'6-kAte.  v.  a.  [revoco, 
Latin.]  To  recall;  to  call  back. 

His  successor,  by  order,  nullifies 
Many  his  patents,  and  did  revocate 
And  re-assume  his  liberalities.  Daniel. 

Revoca'tion,  r^v-6-ki'sh^n.  n.  s.  [revo.- 
cation,  Fr.  revocatio,  Lat.] 

1.  Act  of  recalling. 
One,  that  saw  the  people  bent  for  a  revocation  of 

Calvin,  gave  him  notice  of  their  affection.  Hooker. 

2.  State  of  being  recalled. 
Elaiana's   king  commanded  Chenandra  to  tell 

him  that  he  had  received  advice  of  bis  revocation. 

Howel. 

3.  Repeal;  reversal. 
A  law  may  cease  to  be  in  force,  without  an  ex- 
press revocation  of  the  lawgiver.  White. 

If  a  grievance  be  inflicted  on  a  person,  he  may 
appeal;  it  is  not  necessai7  to  pray  a  revocation  of 
such  grievance.  ^yliffe. 

To  REVO'KE,  r6-v6ke'.  v.  a.  [revoguer, 
Fr.  revoco,  Lat.] 

1.  Tb  repeal;  to  reverse. 
When  we  abrogate  a  law  as  being  iV  made,  the 

whole  cause  for  which  it  was  made  s*1'  remaining, 
do  we  not  herein  revoke  our  very  o'"  deed,  and  up- 
braid ourselves  with  folly,  yea  ?'  ^^^^  were  makers 
of  it  with  oversight  and  error'  Hooker. 

What  reason  is  there,  b-'  '^at  those  grants  and 
privileges  should  be  re'»^^'h  o'"  reduced  to  the  first 
intention?  Spenset. 

Without  my  A't^^fi^ehe  I  cannot  live; 
iJevofce  his  dof^)  °^  ^^^^  ""J  sentence  give.  Dryden. 

2.  To  ch'^'^5  to  repress. 

Shf  strove  their  sudden  rages  to  revoke, 
Xb»t  at  the  last  repressing  fury  mad, 
Tiiey  'gan  abstain.  Spenser, 

i.  To  draw  back. 

Shame  were  to  revoke 
The  forward  fooling  for  an  hidden  shade.  Spenstr. 

Seas  arc  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Daviis. 


As  long  as  an  infant  is  in  thewowO  of  its  parent,  (Revo'kkment,  r6-v6ke'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
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revoke.']     Revocation;    repeal;    recall.  ' 

Little  in  use. 

Let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  iuterccssion,  this  revokenmit 
And  pardon  comes.  Shaksp. 

To  REVO'LT,  re-v6H',  or  re-volt',  v.  n. 
[rez'olter^  Fr.  revoltare^  Ital."] 

1.  To  fall  off  from  one  to  another.  It 
denotes  something  of  pravity  or  rebel- 
lion. 

All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience.  Shaksp. 

This  people  hath  a  revolting  and  a  rebellious 
heart;  they  are  revolted  and  gone.  Jeremiah. 

2.  To  change.     Not  in  use. 

You  are  already  love's  firm  votaiy, 
And  cannot  soon  revolt  and  change  your  mind. 

Shakspeare. 

Revo'lt,  ri;-v61t'.  n.  s.  \i-evolte,  French; 

from  the  verb.] 

1.  Desertion;  change  of  sides. 

He  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  the  enemy  as 
much  enfeebled  by  daily  revolts.  Raleigh. 

If  all  our  levies  are  made  in  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
may  not  those  two  parts  of  the  monarchy  be  too 
powerful  for  the  rest,  in  case  of  ^revolt?   Mclison. 

2.  A   revolter;   one   who   changes   sides. 

Not  in  use. 

You  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England.  Shaksp. 

3.  Gross  departure  from  duty. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt: 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger.   Shaksp. 
Revo'lted,  re-v61t'^d.  fiarl-    L^'om    ^^- 
volt.]  Having  swerved  from  duty. 

Thou  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth. 
°  Milton. 

REVo'LTER,re-v61t'i!ir.n.  s.  [from  revolt.'] 
One  who  changes  sides;  a  deserter;  a 

renegade. 

Fair  honour  that  thou  dost  thy  God,  m  trustmg 
He  will  accept  thee  to  defend  his  cause, 
A  murderer,  a  revolter,  and  a  robber.  Milton. 

He  was  not  a  revolter  from  the  truth,  which  he 
had  once  embraced.  Merbury. 

Those,  who  are  negligent  of  revolters,  shall  pe- 
rish. ^       ^f-f^- 
To  Revo'lve,  re-v61v'.   v.  n.  Irevolvo, 

Latin.] 

1.  To  roll  in  a  circle;  to  perform  a  revo- 
lution. 

They  do  not  revolve  about  any  common  centre. 

Cheyne. 
If  tl^  earth  revolve  thus,  each  house  near  the 
equator  »mst  move  a  thousand  miles  an  hour.         I 
^  Watts. 

Eac\i  ■^evolving  year, 
The  teeming  evgs  a  triple  offspring  bear.      Pope. 

2.  To  fall  back. 

On  the  desertion  ^f  an  appeal,  the  jurisdiction 
does  ipso  jure  revolve  to  he  judge  o  quo.     Jlyliffe. 
To  Revo'lve,  r^-v61v'.-,.  a. 

1 .  To  roll  any  thing  rounc. 

Then  in  the  east  her  turn  she  su^pg^ 
nevoWd  on  heav'n's  great  axis.  Milton. 

2.  To  consider;  to  meditate  on. 

You  may  revolve  what  tales  I  told  you 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  of  war.  Shak.^, 
Revolu'tion,  rSv-vo-lu'shiin.  n.  s.  Irevo- 

lution,  Fr.  revolufus,  Lai.] 
1.  Course  of  anything  which  returns  to 
the  point  at  which  it  began  to  move. 
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On  their  orbs  impose 
Such  restless  revolution,  day  by  day 
Repeated.  ,    .  Jw*"""- 

Thev  will  be  taught  the  diurnal  revolution  ol  the 
heavens.  .W^«««- 

.  Space  measured  by  some  revolution. 

At  certain  revolutions  are  they  brought. 
And  feel  by  turns  the  bitter  change.  Miltcm. 

Meteors  have  no  more  time  allowed  them  lor 

their  mounting,  than  the  short  revolution  of  a  day. 

^  Di-yden. 

The  Persian  wept  over  his  army,  that  withm  the 

revolution  of  a  single  age,  not  a  man  would  he  let  t 

alive.  -  ^f"^'- 

.  Change  in  the  state  of  a  government 

or  country.     It  is   used  an)ong  us  xx]' 

ilox,yi^,  for  the  change  produced  by  the 

admission  of  king  William  and  queen 

Mary. 

The  late  revolution,  justified  by  its  necessity, 
and  the  good  it  had  produced,  will  be  a  lasting  au- 
g^ygr  Davenant. 

4.  Rotation;  circular  motion. 

5.  Motion  backward. 
Fear 

Comes  thund'ring  back  with  dreadful  revolution 
On  my  defenceless  head.  Milton. 

To  Revo'mit,  re-v6m'mit.  v.  a.  \revo?nir, 
Fr.  re  and  vomit.']  To  vomit;  to  vomit 
again. 

They  might  cast  it  up,  and  take  more,  vomiting 
and  revomiling  what  they  drink.  Hakewill. 

Revu'lsion,  r^-vAlsh'fin.  n.  s.  [revulsion, 
Fr.  revulsus,  Latin.]  The  act  of  revel- 
ling or  drawing  humours  from  a  remote 
part  of  the  body. 

Derivation  differs  only  from  revulsion  in  the 
measure  of  the  distance,  and  the  force  of  the  me- 
dicines used;  if  we  draw  it  to  suuie  very  remote  or 
contrary  part,  we  call  it  recursion;  if  only  to  some 
neighbouring  place,  and  by  gentle  means,  we  call 
it  derivation.  Wiseman. 

There  is  a  way  of  revulsion  to  let  blood  in  an  ad- 
verse part.  Bacon. 
I  had  heard  of  some  strange  cures  of  frenzies  by 
casual  applications  of  fire  to  the  lower  parts,  which 
seems  reasonable  enough,  by  the  violent  revulsion 
it  may  make  of  humours  from  the  head.      Teinple 
Revu'lsive,  re-vAl'siv.  adj.    Having  the 
power  of  revulsion. 

His  flux  of  blood  breaking  forth  again  with 
greater  violence  than  it  had  done  before,  was  not  to 
be  stopped  by  outward  applications,  nor  the  revul- 
sives of  any  kind.  ff^l- 
To  REWA'RD,  rfe-ward'.  v.  a.  [re  and 

award,  to  give  in  return.  Skinner.] 
1.  To  give  in  return. 

Thou  hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  re- 
warded thee  evil.  1  Samuel. 
They  rewarded  me  evil  for  good.  Psalms. 
|2.  To  repay;  to  recompense  for  something 
good. 

God  rewards  those  that  have  made  use  of  the 
single  talent,  that  lowest  proportion  of  grace,  which 
he  is  pleased  to  give:  and  the  method  of  his  reward- 
ing is  by  giving  them  more  grace.  Hammond. 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead,  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.  Milton. 
There  is  no  more  reason  to  reward  a  man  for  be- 
lieving that  four  is  more  than  three,  than  for  being 
hungry  or  sleepy;  because  these  things  do  not  pro- 
ceed from  choice,  but  from  natural  necessity.  A 
man  must  do  so,  nor  can  he  do  otherwise. 

Wilkins. 
The  Supreme  Being  rewards  the  just,  and  pu- 
nishes the  unjust.  Broome. 
Rt-vA'RD,  r^-ward'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Recompense  given  for  good  performed. 
Rewarix  and  punishments  do  always  presuppose 
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something  willingly  done  well  or  ill:  wtthout  which 
respect,  though  we  may  sometimes  receive  good, 
yet  then  it  is  only  a  benefit,  and  not  a  reward. 

Hooker. 
To  myself  1  owe  this  due  regard, 
Not  to  make  love  my  gift,  but  my  reward.  Dryden. 
Men  have  consented  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  recompenses  of  another  world,  promis- 
ing to  themselves  some  rewards  of  virtue  after  this 
life.  TiUotson. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  with  a  mixture 
of  irony,  for  punishment  or  recompense 
of  evil- 
Rewa'rdable,  r6-wird'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
reward.]  Worthy  of  reward. 

Men's  actions  are  judged,  whether  in  their  own 
nature  rewardable  or  punishable.  Hooker. 

The  action  that  is  but  indifferent,  and  without  re- 
ward, if  done  only  upon  our  own  choice,  is  an  act 
of  religion,  and  rewardable  by  God,  if  done  in  obe- 
dience to  our  superiors.  Taylor. 
Rewa'rder,  r^-ward'Ar.  n.  s.  [from  re- 
ward.]   One  that  rewards;  one  that  re- 
compenses. 
A  liberal  7eward«r  of  his  friends.  Shaksp. 
As  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  Judge 
of  our  perfections,  so  is  he  the  only  fit  rewarder  of 
them .                                                        Mdison. 
Ill  judges,  as  well  as  reivarders,  have  popular  as- 
semblies been,  of  those  who  best  deserved  from 
them.  Swift. 
To   Rewo'rd,    r^-wArd'.    v.  a.   [re   and 
word.]  To  repeat  in  the  same  words. 

Bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  reword;  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.  Shakspeare. 

Rhaba'rbarate,  ra-bir'ba-r^te.  adj. 
[from  rhabarbara.  Lat.]  Impregnated 
ur  tinctured  witli  rhubarb. 

The  salt  humours  niusl  be  evacuated  by  the  sen- 
nate,  rhabarbarate,  and  sweet  manna  purgers,  with 
acids  added,  or  the  purging  waters.  Floyer. 

Rha'bdomancy,  rab'd6-mSn-s6.  n.s.[p»(i- 
J"®-  and  /JLcivnix.]  Divination  by  a  wand. 
Of  peculiar  rhabdomancy  is  that  which  is  used  in 
mineral  discoveries,  with  a  forked  hazle,  commonly 
called  Moses's  rod,  which,  freely  held  forth,  will 
stir  and  play  if  any  mine  be  under  it.  Brown. 

Rha'psodist,  rap'so-dist.  n.  s.  [from  rhap- 
sody.] One  who  writes  without  regu- 
lar   dependance    of   one     part    upon 

another. 

Ask  our  rhapsodist,  if  you  have  nothing  but  the 
excellence  and  loveliness  of  virtue  to  preach,  and 
no  future  lewards  or  punishments,  how  many  vici- 
ous wretches  will  you  ever  reclaim?  Watts. 
RHA'PSODY,  rap'so  d6.  n.  s.  [pu^'U^tx; 
pecTFTw,  to  sew,  and  <y^jj,  a  song.]  Any 
number  of  parts  joined  together,  with- 
out necessary  dependance  or  natural 
connexion. 

Such  a  deed,  as  sweet  religion  makes 

A  rhapsody  of  words.  Shakspeare. 

This  confusion  and  rhapsody  of  difficulties  was 

not  to  be  supposed  in  each  single  sinner  Hammond. 

He,  that  makes  no  reflexions  on  what  he  reads, 

only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales  fit  for 

the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

The  words  slide  over  the  ears,  and  vanish  like  a 

rhapsody  of  evening  tales.  Watts. 

Rhein-berry,   r^ne-b^r'r^.  n.  s.  [spina 

cervina,  Lat.]  Buckthorn,  a  plant. 
RHE'TORICK,  r^l'to-rik.  n.  a.  [pvrt^iKv; 

rhetorique,  FrJ 
I.  The  act  of  speaking  not  merely  with 
propriety,  but  with  art  and  elegance. 

We  could  not  allow  him  an  orator,  who  had  the 
best  thoughts,  and  who  knew  all  the  rules  of  rhelo- 
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rv]ue,  if  he  had  not  acquired  the  art  of  uaing  them. 

Dryden. 

Of  the  passions,  and  how  they  are  moved,  Aris- 
totle, in  his  second  book  of  rhelorick,  halU  admira- 
bly discoursed  m  a  little  compass  Locke. 

Grammar  teacheiti  us  to  speak  properly,  rhtto- 
rick  instructs  to  speak  elegantly.  Baker. 

2.  The  power  of  persuasion;  oratory. 

The  heart 's  still  rhetorick,  disclos'd  with  eyes. 

Sliakspeare. 

His  sober  lips  then  did  he  softly  part, 
Wheuc^of  pure  rhetorick  whole  streams  outflow. 

Fairfax. 

Enjoy  your  dear  wit  and  gay  rhetorick, 
That  hath  so  well  been  taught  her  dazling  fence. 

Milton. 
Rheto'rical,  r6-t6r'6-ka!.  adj.  [rhetori- 
cus,  Latin;  from  rhetoric/c.^  Pertaining 
to  rhetorick;  oratorial;  fit^urative. 

The  apprehension  is  so  deeply  rivetted  into  my 
mind,  that  rhetorical  flourishes  cannot  at  all  loosen 
it.  More. 

Because  Brutus  and  Cassias  met  a  blackmore, 
and  Pumpey  bad  on  a  dark  garment  at  Pharsalia, 
these  were  presages  of  their  overthrow,  which  not- 
withstanding are  scarce  rhetorical  sequels;  conclud- 
ing metaphors  from  realities,  and  from  conceptions 
metaphorical  inferring  realities  again.         Brown. 

The  subject  may  be  moral,  logical,  or  rhetorical, 
which  does  not  come  under  our  senses.  ff'atts. 

Rheto'rically,  r6-t6r'd-kal-^.  adv.  [from 
r/ietorical.']  Like  an  orator;  figurative- 
ly; with  intent  to  move  the  passions. 
To  Rheto'ricate,  r6-t6r'6-k^te.  -v.  n. 
^rhetoricor^  low  Latin;  from  rhetorick.'^ 
To  play  the  orator;  to  attack  the  pas- 
sions. 

'Twill  be  much  more  seasonable  to  reform,  than 
apologize  or  rhetoricate;  not  to  suffer  themselves  to 
perish  in  the  midst  of  such  solicitations  to  be  saved. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Rhetori'cian,  rSt-to-rish'an.  n.s.  [rheto- 

ricien,  French;  rhetor,  Latin.^ 
1.  One  who  teaches  the  science  of  rheto- 
I'ick. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  which  ever 
Lad  young  auditors,  lived  till  they  were  an  hundred 
years  old.  Bacon. 

'Tis  the  business  of  rfcetoriciajis  to  treat  the  cha- 
racters of  the  passions.  Dryden. 
A  man  may  be  a  very  good  rhetorician,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time  a  mean  orator.  Baker. 
2.  An  orator.    Less  proper. 

He  play'd  at  Lions  a  declaiming  prize. 
At  which  the  vanquish'd  rhetorician  dies.  Dryden. 

Rhetori'cian>  r^t-to-rish'an.  adj.  Suit- 
ing a  mast'rr  of  rhetorick. 

Boldly  performed  with  rhetorician  pride, 
To  hold  of  any  question  either  side.         Blackmore. 

RHEUM,  r66m.  n.  .s.  \_pivy.et;  rheume, 
French.]  A  thin  watcy  matter  oozing 
through  the  glands,  chiefly  aboiii  the 
mouth.  Quincij. 

Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes ; 
For  villainy  is  not  without  a  rheum; 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse.  Shakspeare. 

You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  changing  season  does  its  poison  bring. 
Rheums  chill  the  winter,  agues  blast  the  spring. 

Prior. 

Rheu'matick,  rdd-mat'lk.*""  adj.  [^pev/^x- 
tik(^;  from  rAeMw.J  Proceeding  from 
rheum  or  a  peccant  watery  humour. 

The  moon,  the  governess  of  floods, 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air. 
That  rheumalick  diseases  may  abound.  Shakspeare. 
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The  blood  taken  away  looked  very  sizy  or  rheur 
malick.  Floyer. 

Rheu'matism,  rod'mS-tizm.  n.  s.  [/j'eu^*- 
TiT/iLOi;  rheumatisme,  Fr.  rheumalismus, 
Latin.]  A  painful  distemper  supposed 
to  proceed  from  acrid  hu.nours. 

BJuumalhm  is  a  distemper  affecting  chiefly  the 
membrana  communis  musculorum,  which  it  makes 
rigid  and  unfit  for  motion;  and  it  seems  to  be  occa- 
sioned alinoit  by  the  same  causes,  as  the  mucilagi- 
nous glands  in  the  joints  are  rendered  stiff anti  grit- 
ty in  the  gout.  Qjnincy. 

The  throtling  quinsey,  'tis  my  star  appoints, 
And  rhtumatisjns  1  send  to  rack  the  joints.  Dryden. 
Rheu'my,    r66'me.    adj.   [from    rheu?n.] 
Full  of  sharp  moisture. 
Is  Brutus  sick? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night? 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air, 
To  add  uuto  his  sickness?  Shakspeare. 

The  south  he  loos'd,  who  night  and  horror  brings. 
And  fogs  are  shaken  from  his  flaggy  wings: 
From  his  divided  beard  two  streams  he  pours; 
His  head  and  rheumy  eyes  distil  in  show'rs .  Dryd. 
Rhino'ceros,  ri-nos's^-ros.*^*  n.  s.  [^pl* 
and  xepctii  rhinocerot,  Fr.]  A  vast  beast 
in  the  East  Indies  armed  with  a  horn  on 
his  nose. 

Approach  thou  like  the  nigged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  tyger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  draw  your  beast  in  an  emblem,  shew  a 
landscape  of  the  country  natural  to  the  beast;  as  to 
the  rhinoceros  an  East  Indian  landscape,  the  croco- 
dile, an  Egyptian.  Peacham. 
RHOMB,  rumb.^*''  n.  s.  [rAomie, French; 
rhombus,  Latin;  /e;«./3(^.]  In  geometry, 
a  parallelogram  or  quadrangular  figure, 
having  its  four  sides  equal,  and  consist- 
ing of  parallel  lines,  with  two  opposite 
angles  acute,  and  two  obtuse:  it  is 
formed  by  two  equal  and  right  cones 
joined  together  at  their  base. 

Tre-voux  and  Harris. 
Save  the  sun  his  labour,  and  that  swift 
Nocturnal  and  diurnal  rhomb  suppos'd 
Invisible  else  above  all  stars,  the  wheel 
Of  day  and  night.  Milton. 

See  how  in  warlike  muster  they  appear, 
In  rhombs  and  wedges,  and  half  moons  and  wings. 

Milton. 
Rho'mbick,  rdm'blk.  adj.  [from  rhomb ^ 
Shaped  like  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ; 
the  asteria  in  form  of  a  star,  and  they  are  of  a 
rhombick  figure.  Grew 

RHO'MBOID,  riini'bdid.  n.s.  [pof^/ioe- 
iS'm;  rhomboide,  French.]  A  figure  ap- 
proaching to  a  rhomb. 

Many  other  sorts  of  stones  are  regularly  figured ; 
and  they  are  of  a  rhombick  figure;  talk,  of  such  as 
are  rhomboid.  Grew. 

Rhomboi'dal,  rdmboicl'al.  adj.  [from 
rhomboid.^  Approaching  in  shape  to  a 
rhomb. 

Another  rhomboidal  selenites  of  a  compressed 
form,  had  many  others  infixed  round  the  middle  of 
it.  _  Woodward. 

Rhu'barb,  r66'bilrb.  n,  «.  [^rhabarbara, 
Latin.]  A  medicinal  root  slightly  pur- 
gative, referred  by  botanists  to  the 
dock. 

What  rhubarb,  senna,  or  what  purgative  drug 
Would  scour  these  English  hence?         Shakspeare. 
Having  fixed  the  fontanel,  I  purged  him  with  an 
infusiou  of  rhubarb  in  small  ale.  Wiseman. 
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RHYME,  rime.  n.  s.  [^u</*#?;  rhythme, 
French.] 

1 .  A  harmonical  succession  of  sounds. 

The  youth  with  songs  and  rhimes: 
Some  dance,  some  hale  the  rope.  Denhaw. 

2.  The  consonance  of  verses;  the  corres- 
pondence of  the  last  sound  of  one  verse 
to  the  last  sound  or  syllable  of  another. 

For  rhyttie  the  rudder  is  of  verses, 
With  which  like  ships  they  steer  their  courses. 

Hu^ibras 

Such  was  the  news,  indeed,  but  songs  and  r/ij/mes 
Prevail  as  much  in  these  hard  iron  times; 
As  would  a  plump  of  trembling  fowl,  that  rise 
Against  an  eagle  sousing  from  the  skies.     Dryden. 

If  Cupid  throws  a  single  dart. 
We  make  him  wound  the  lover's  heart; 
But  if  he  takes  his  bow  and  quiver, 
'Tis  sure  he  must  transfix  the  liver; 
For  rhime  with  reason  may  dispense. 
And  sound  has  right  to  govern  sense.  Prior 

3.  Poetry;  a  poem. 

All  his  manly  power  it  did  disperse, 
As  he  were  warmed  with  enchanted  rhimes, 
That  oftentimes  he  quak'd.  Fairy  Q;ueen. 

Who  would  not  sing  for  Lycidas?  he  knew 
Himself  to  sing,  and  build  tlie  lofty  rhyme.  MUton. 

Now  sportive  youth, 
Carol  incondite  rhythms  with  suiting  notes, 
And  quaver  inharmonious.  Philips. 

4.  A  word  of  sound  to  answer  to  another 
word. 

What  wise  means  to  gain  it  hast  thou  chose? 
Know,  fame  and  fortune  both  are  made  of  prose. 
Is  thy  ambition  sweating  for  a  rhyme. 
Thou  unambitious  fool,  at  this  late  time?     Foimg. 
Rhyme    or    reason,    rime.     Number    or 
sense. 

I  was  promis'd  on  a  time, 
To  have  reason  for  my  rhyme; 
But  from  that  time  unto  this  season, 
I  had  neither  rhyme  nor  reason.  Spenser. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossness  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despightof  the 
teeth  of  all  rhime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 
To   Rhvme,  rime.  v.  n. 

1.  To  agree  in  sound. 

He  was  too  warm  on  picking  work  to  dwell, 
But  fagotted  his  notions  as  they  fell, 
And,  if  they  rhimH  and  rattled,  all  was  well.  Dryd. 

2.  To  m?ke  verses. 

These  fellows  of  infinite  tongue,  that  can  rhime 
themselves  into  ladies'  favoui"s,  they  do  always  rea- 
son themselves  out  again.  Shakspeare. 
There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead,  side  by 
side, 
Who  rhymed  for  hire,  and  patroniz'd  for  pride. 

Pope. 

Rhy'mer,    ri'mir.9'         >     n.    «.    [from 

Rhy'mster,    rime'stur.   ^      rhyme.'jOne 

who  makes  rhymes;  a  versifier;  a  poet 

in  contempt. 

Scall'd  rhimers  will  ballad  us  out  o'  tune. 

Shakspeare. 

It  was  made  penal  to  the  English,  to  permit  the 

Irish  to  graze  upon  their  lands,  to  entertain  any  of 

their  minstrels,  rhimers,  or  news-tellers.      Davies. 

Rhymer  come  on,  and  do  the  worst  you  can; 
I  fear  not  you,  nor  yet  a  better  man.  Di-yden. 

Milton's  rhime  is  constrained  at  an  age,  when  the 
passion  of  love  makes  every  man  a  rhimer,  though 
not  a  poet.  Diyden. 

I  speak  of  those  who  are  only  rhimsters.   Dennis. 
Rhy'thmical,  rl;/j'me-kal.  adj.  ]^pv6f<.ix.ei; 
rythniique,  Fr.  from  rhyme  or  rhyr.-./n.'^ 
Harmonical;  having  one  sound  piopuf- 
tior>etl  to  another. 
RIB,  rib.  n.  .v.  i  pibbe,  Saxon.] 
1.  A  bone  in  the  body. 


RIB 

Of  these  there  are  twenty-four  in  number,  viz. 
twelve  on  each  side  the  twelve  vertebriE  of  the  back; 
they  are  segments  of  a  circle;  they  grow  flat  and 
broad,  as  they  approach  the  sternum ;  bul  the  nearer 
they  are  to  the  vertebrae,  the  rounder  and  thicker 
they  are;  at  which  end  they  have  a  round  head, 
which,  being  covered  with  a  cartilage,  is  received 
into  the  sinus  in  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrae:  the  ribs, 
thus  articulated,  make  an  acute  angle  with  the  low- 
er vertebrae:  the  ribs  have  each  a  small  canal  or 
sinus,  which  runs  along  their  under  sides,  in  which 
lies  a  nerve,  vein,  and  artery:  their  extremities 
which  are  fastened  to  the  sternum,  are  cartilagi- 
nous, and  the  cartilages  make  an  obtuse  angle  with 
the  bony  part  of  the  ribs;  this  angle  respects  the 
head:  the  cartilages  are  harder  in  women  than  in 
men,  that  they  may  better  bear  the  weight  of  their 
breasts:  the  ribs  are  of  two  sorts;  the  seven  upper 
are  called  true  ribs,  because  their  cartilaginous  ends 
are  received  into  the  sinus  of  the  sternum:  the  five 
lower  are  called  false  ribs,  because  they  are  softer 
and  shorter,  of  which  only  the  first  is  joined  to  the 
extremity  of  the  sternum,  the  cartilaginous  extre- 
mities of  the  rest  being  tied  to  one  another,  and 
thereby  leaving  a  greater  space  for  the  dilatation 
of  the  stomach  and  intrails:  the  last  of  these  short 
ribs  is  shorter  than  all  the  rest:  it  is  not  tied  to  them, 
but  sometimes  to  themusculus  obliquus  descendens. 

Q,uincy. 

Why  do  1  yield  to  that  suggestion. 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature!  Shaksp. 

He  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  with  cordial  spirits  warm 
And  life  blood  streaming  fresh.  Milton. 

Sure  he,  who  first  the  passage  try'd, 
In  hardened  oak  his  heart  did  hide, 
And  rifts  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

2.  Any  piece  of  timber  or  other  matter 
which  strengthens  the  side. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour  glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 

The  ships  with  shatter'd  ribs  scarce  creepmg 
from  the  seas.  Drayton. 

3.  Any  prominence  running  in  lines;  as 
the  stalks  of  a  leaf. 

RI'BALD,  rib'bAld.88  n.  a.  [inbauld,  Fr. 
ribaldo,  Italian.]  A  loose,  rough,  mean, 
brutal  wretch. 

That  lewd  ribbald,  with  vile  lust  advanced, 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean, 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Spenser. 
Your  ribauld  nag  of  Egypt, 
The  breeze  upon  her,  like  a  cow  in  June, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies.  Shakspeare. 

The  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  has  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys  no  longer. 

Shakspeare. 
Ne'er  one  sprig  of  laurel  grac'd  these  ribbalvs, 
From  flashing  Beutley  down  to  pidling  Tibbalds. 

Pope. 
Ri'baldry,   rib'b\ald-r^.    n.  s.   [from  ri- 
bald; ribaudie,  old  Fr.]    Mean,  lewd, 
brutal  language. 

Mr.  Cowley  asserts,  that  obscenity  has  no  place 
in  wit;  Buckingham  says,  'tis  an  ill  sort  of  wit, 
which  has  nothing  more  to  support  it  than  barefaced 
ribaldry.  Dryden. 

The  ribaldry  of  the  low  characters  is  different; 
the  reeve,  miller,  and  cook  are  distinguished  from 
each  other.  Dryden. 

In  the  same  antique  loom   these  scenes  were 
^vrought, 
Embellish'd  with  good  morals  and  just  thought, 
True  nature  in  her  noblest  light  you  see, 
Ere  yet  debauch'd  by  modern  gallantry 
To  trifling  jests  and  fulsome  ribaldry.      Granville. 
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If  the  outward  profession  of  religion  were  once  in 
practice  among  men  in  office,  the  clergy  would  see 
their  duty  and  interest  in  qualifying  themselves  for 
lay-conversation,  when  once  they  were  out  of  fear  of 
being  choaked  by  ribaldry  or  prophanenes?.  Swift. 
Ri'band,  rib'bin.88  n.  s.  [rubande,  ruban] 
Fr.  This  word  is  sometimes  written 
ribbon.']  A  fillet  of  silk;  a  narrow  web 
of  silk,  which  is  worn  for  ornament. 
Quaint  in  green,  she  shall  be  loose  enrob'd, 
With  ribbands  pendent,  flaring  'bout  her  head. 

Shakspeare. 
A  libband  did  the  braided  tresses  bind. 
The  rest  was  loose.  Dryden. 

See!  in  the  lists  they  wait  the  trumpet's  sound; 
Some  love  device  is  wrought  on  ev'ry  sword. 
And  ev'ry  riband  bears  some  mystick  word.  Granv. 
Ri'bbed,  rlbb*d.369  adj.  [from  rib.] 
Furnished  with  ribs. 
Was  I  by  rocks  engender'd ;  rib^d  with  steel  ? 
Such  tortures  to  resist,  or  not  to  feel?  Sandys. 

Hung  on  each  bough  a  single  leaf  appears, 
Which  shriveli'd  in  its  infancy  remains, 
Like  a  clos'd  fan,  nor  stretches  wide  its  veins, 
But  as  the  seasons  in  their  circle  run. 
Opes  its  ribbhl  surface  to  the  nearer  sun.  Gay. 

2.  Enclosed  as  the  body  by  ribs. 

Remember 
The  nat'ral  brav'ry  of  your  isle,  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  recks  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters.  Shaks. 

3.  Marked  with  protuberant  lines. 
Ri'bbon,  rib'bin.^'^^  n.  s.     See  Riband. 
To   Ri'broast,  rib'rost.   v.  n.  [y-ib    and 

roast.]  To  beat  soundly.    A  burlesque 
word. 

That  done,  he  rises,  humbly  bows, 
And  gives  thanks  for  the  princely  blows; 
Departs  not  meanly  proud,  and  boasting 
Of  his  magnificent  ribroasting.  Butler. 

I  have  been  pinched  in  flesh,  and  well  ribroasted 
under  my  former  masters;  but  I'm  in  now  fur  skin 
and  all.  VEstrange. 

Ri'bwort,  rib'wdrt.  n.  s.  [Jilantago.]     A 

plant. 
Ric,  rik.  n.  s.  denotes  a  powerful,  rich,  or 
valiant  man:  as  in  these  verses  of  For- 
tunatus: 

Hiljierice  potenSf  si  interpres  barba- 

rus  adsitf 
jidjutor   fortis   hoc    quoque   nomen 

habet. 
Hilp'ric  barbarians  a  stout  helper 
term. 
So  Alfric  is  altogether  strong;  JEthel- 
ric,  nobly  strong  or  powerful:  to  the 
same  sense  as  Polycrates,  Crato,  Plu- 
tarchus,  Opimius.  Gibson. 

Rice,  rise.  n.  s.  [oryza,  Lat.]  One  of  the 
esculent  grains:  it  hath  its  grains  dis- 
posed into  a  panicle,  which  are  almost 
of  an  oval  figure,  and  are  covered  with 
a  thick  husk,  somewhat  like  barley: 
this  grain  is  cultivated  in  most  of  the 
eastern  countries.  Miller. 

Rice  is  the  food  of  two  thirds  of  mankind:  it  is 
kindly  to  human  constitutions,  proper  for  the  con- 
sumptive, and  those  subject  to  haemorrhages. 

^rbuthnot. 

If  the  snuff  get  out  of  the  snuffers,  it  may  fall  into 

a  dish  of  nice  milk.  Swijt. 

RICH,  ritsh.362  adj.  [riche,  Fr.  riccoy  Ital. 

pica,  Saxon.] 
1.  Wealthy;  abounding  in  wealth;  abound- 
ing in  money  or  possessions;  opulent: 
opposed  to  poor. 
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I  am  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl.  Shaks. 

The  rich  shall  not  give  more,  and  the  poor  no 
less.  Exodus. 

A  thief  bent  to  unheard  the  cash 
Of  some  rich  burgher.  Milton. 

Rich  was  his  soul,  though  his  attire  was  poor, 
As  heav'n  had  cloath'd  his  own  embassador.  Dryd. 

Several  nations  of  the  Americans  are  rich  in  land 
and  poor  in  all  the  comforts  of  life.  Locke'. 

He  may  look  upon  the  rich  as  benefactors,  who 
have  beautified  the  prospect  all  around  him.     Seed. 
.  Valuable;  estimable;   precious;  splen- 
did;  sumptuous. 

Earth,  in  her  rich  attire, 
Consummate  lovely  smil'd.  Milton. 

Matilda  never  was  meanly  dress'd  in  her  life; 

and  nothing  pleases  her  in  dress,  but  that  which  is 

very  rich  and  beautiful  to  the  eye.  Law. 

.  Having  any  ingredients  or  qualities  iii 

a  great  quantity  or  degree. 

So  we  th'  Arabian  coast  do  know 
At  distance,  when  the  spices  blow. 
By  the  ric/t  odour  taught  to  steer, 
Though  neither  day  nor  star  appear.  Waller. 

If  life  be  short,  it  shall  be  glorious. 
Each  minute  shall  be  rich  in  some  great  action. 

I         c!  J  Rowe. 

\        Sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  India. 

Baker. 

4.  Fertile;  fruitful. 
There  are,  who  fondly  studious  of  increase, 

Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-uatur'd  land 
Induce.  Philips. 

5.  Abundant;  plentiful. 
The  gorgeous  east  with  richest  hand 

Pours  on  her  sons  barbarick  pearl  and  gold.  Milton. 

6.  Abounding;    plentifully    stocked:     as, 
pastures  rich  in  flocks. 

7.  Having  sonietiiing  precious. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  odorous  gums  and 

•jalm-  Milton. 

Ri'cHEn,  r'itsht.   adj.   [from  rich.]     En- 
riched.    Obsolete. 

Of  all  these  bounds, 
With  shadowy  forests,  and  with  champions  rich^d, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakspeare. 

Ri'cHKS,  ritsh'iz.89  n.  s.  [richesses^  Fr.] 
' .  Wealth;  money  or  possessions. 

The  instrumentalness  of  riches  to  charity  has 
rendered  it  necessary  by  laws  to  secure  property. 

Hammond. 
Chemists  seek  riches  by  transmutation  and  the 
great  elixir.  Sprat. 

Riches  do  not  consist  in  having  more  gold  and  sil- 
ver, but  in  having  more  in  proportion  than  our  neigh- 
bours, whereby  we  are  enabled  to  procure  to  our- 
selves a  greater  plenty  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
than  comes  within  their  reach,  who,  sharing  the 
gold  and  silver  of  the  world  in  a  less  proportion, 
want  the  means  of  plenty  and  power,  and  so  are 
poorer.  Locke. 

What  riches  give,  let  us  first  enquire. 
Meat,  fire,  and  cloalhs;  what  more?  meat,  cloaths, 
and  fire.  Popg, 

2.  Splendid  sumptuous  appearance. 

The  riclies  of  heav'n's  pavement,  trodden  gold. 

Milton. 
Ri'cHLY,  rltsh'l^.  adv.  [from  rich.] 
With  riches;  wealthily;  splendidly;  mag- 
nificently. 

In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  of  wondrous  virtues.     Shakspeare. 
Women  richly  gay  in  gems.  Milton. 

2.  Plenteousiy;   abundantly. 

In  animals,  some  smells  are  found  more  richly 

than  in  plants.  Brown. 

After  a  man  has  studied  the  laws  of  England,  the 

reading  the  reports  of  adjudged  cases   will  richly 

improve  him.  Watts, 
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3.  Truly;  abundantly.     An  ironical  use. 

There  is  such  licentiousness  amonsj;  the  basest  of 

the  people,  that  one  would  not  be  sorry  to  see  tbcm 

bestowing  upon  one  another  a  chastisement,  which 

they  so  richly  deserve.  Mdison. 

Ri'cHNESS,  ritsh'n^s.  n.   a.  [from  rich.] 

1.  Opulence;  wealth- 

or  virtue  you  have  left  proof  to  the  world; 
And  virtue  is  grateful  with  beauty   and   richness 
adorn 'd.  Sidney. 

2.  Finery;  splendour. 

3.  Fertility;  fecundity;  fruitfulness. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

Mdison. 

4.  Abundance  or  perfection  of  any  quality. 

I  amused  myself  with  the  richness  and  variety  of 
colours  in  the  western  parts  of  heaven.     Spectator. 

5.  Pampering  qualities. 

The  lively  tincture  of  whose  gushing  blood 
Shou'd  clearly  prove  the  richness  of  his  food.  Dryd. 
Rick,  rik.  n.  «.    See  Reek. 

1.  A  pile  of  corn  or  hay  regularly  heaped 
up  in  the  open  field,  and  sheltered  from 
wet. 

An  inundation 
O'erflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  and  stable ; 
Whole  ricks  of  hay  and  stacks  of  corn 
Were  down  the  sudden  current  born.  Swift. 

Mice  and  rats  do  great  injuries  in  the  fields, 
houses,  barns,  and  corn  ricks.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  heap  of  corn  or  hay  piled  by  the 
gatherer. 

In  the  north  they  bind  them  up  in  smaH  bundles, 
and  make  small  ricks  of  them  in  the  field .  Mortimer. 
RI'CKETS,  rlk'klts.  n.  s.  [racfiitisy  Lat. 
A  name  given  to  the   distemper  at  its 
first  appearance   by  Glisson.']     A  dis- 
temper in  children,   from    an  unequal 
distribution    of  nourishment,    whereby 
the  joints    grow  knotty,    and  the  limbs 
uneven:  its  cure  is  performed  by  eva- 
cuation and  friction.  Quincy. 
In  some  years,  livei^grown,   spleen,  and  ricAeis 
are  put  altogether,  by  reason  of  their  likeness. 

Graunt. 
O  were  my  pupil  fairly  knock'd  o'  th'  head, 
I  should  possess  th'  estate,  if  he  were  dead; 
He's  so  far  gone  with  the  rickets  and  th'  evil, 
That  one  small  dose  will  send  him  to  the  devil. 

Dryden. 
So  when  at  school  we  first  declaim, 
Old  Busby  walks  us  in  a  theme, 
Whose  props  support  oui-  infant  vein, 
And  help  the  rickets  in  the  brain; 
But  when  our  souls  their  force  dilate, 
Our  thoughts  grow  up  to  wit's  estate.  Prior. 

Ri  CKKTY;  rik'it-^.'"'  adj.  [from  rickets.] 
Diseased  with  the  rickets. 

In  a  yonng  animal,  when  the  solids  are  too  lax, 

the  case  of  rickety  children,   the  diet  should   be 

gently  astringent.  Arbuthnot 

Ri'cTURE,  rik'tshire.  n.  s.  [riccura,  Lat.] 

A  gaping.  Dice. 

Rid,  rid.     The  preterit  of  ride. 

To  RID,  rid.  V.  a.   [from  hpebban,  Sax. 

In  the  pret.  perhaps  ridded  or  rid;   in 

the  passive  participle  rid.] 

1.  To  set  free;  to  redeem. 

It  is  he  that  delivereth  nie  from  my  cruel  ene- 
mies; thou  shalt  rid  me  from  the  wicked  man. 

Psalms 
Rid  me,  and  deliver  me  out  of  great  waters. 

Psalms 

I  will  bring  you  out  from   under  their  burthens, 

and  rid  you  out  of  their  bondage  Exodus. 

2.  To  clear;  to  disencumber. 

They  were  not  before  so  willing  to  be  rid  of  their 
learned  pastor,  as  now  importunate  to  obtain  bim 


again  from  them,  who  had  girenhim  entertainment. 

Hooker. 

I  must  rid  all  the  seas  of  pirates.         Shakspeare. 

We'll  use  his  countenance;  which  being  done, 
Let  her,  who  would  be  rid  of  him,  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off  Shakspeare. 

Upon  the  word,  stept  forth 
Three  of  thy  crew,  to  rid  thee  of  that  care. 

Ben  Jonson. 
I  can  put  on 
Thy  terrors,  as  1  put  thy  mildness  on. 
Image  of  thee  in  all  things;  and  shall  soon, 
Arm'd  with  thy  might,  i-id  heav'n  of  these  rebell'd. 

Milton. 

Did  saints  for  this  bring  in  their  plate; 
For  when  they  thought  the  cause  had  need  on't, 
Happy  was  he  that  could  be  rid  on't.         Hudiinas. 

The  god  uneasy  till  he  slept  again, 
Resolv'd  at  once  to  rid  himself  of  pain.       Dryden. 

The  greater  visible  good  does  not  always  raise 
men's  desire,  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  it  ap- 
pears to  have;  though  every  little  trouble  moves 
us,  and  sets  us  on  work  to  get  tid  of  it.  Locke. 

The  ladies  asked  whether  we  believed  that  the 
men  of  any  town  would,  at  the  same  conjuncture, 
have  loaden  themselves  with  their  wives;  or  rather, 
whether  they  would  not  have  been  glad  of  such  an 
opportunity  to  get  rid  of  them.'  Mdison. 

3.  i'o  despatch. 
Having  the  best  at  Bamet  field, 

We'll  thither  straight;  for  willingness  rids  away. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  drive  away;  to  remove  by  violence; 
to  destroy. 

Ah  deathsmen!  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young 
prince.  Shakspeare. 

Ri'ddance,  rld'danse.  n.s.  (^from  rid.] 

1.  Deliverance. 

Deliverance  from  sudden  death,  riddance  from  all 
adversity,  and  the  extent  of  saving  mercy  towards 
all  men.  Hooker. 

2.  Disencumbrance;  loss  of  something 
one  is  glad  to  lose. 

I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave:  thus  losers  part. 
— A  gentle  riddance.  Shakspeare. 

By  this  the  cock  had  a  good  nddance  of  his  rival. 

VEstrange. 

3.  Act  of  clearing  away  any  encumbrances. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly  and  unsmooth. 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milt. 

Ri'DDEN,rid'd'n.^°3  The  pdiVticiple  of  ride. 
He  could  never  have  ridden  out  an  eternal  pe- 
riod, but  it  must  be  by  a  more  powerful  being  than 
himself.  Hale. 

RFDDLE,  rid'dl.''06  „.  s.  [jisebelr.  Sax. 
from  jiaebe,  counsel,  perhaps  a  trial 
of  wit. J 

1.  An  enigma;  a  puzzling  question;  a 
dark  problem. 

How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles  and  in  charms  of  death.'  Shaksp. 

The  Theban  monster,  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd; 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spight 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismenian  steep. 

Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  puzzling. 

'Twas  a  strange  i-iddle  of  a  lady; 
Not  love,  if  any  lov'd  her:  hey  day! 
So  cowards  never  use  their  might, 
But  against  sucli  as  will  not  fight.  Hudibras. 

5.  [hpibbie,  Saxon.]  A  coarse  or  open 
sieve 

Horse-beans  and  tares,  sown  together,  are  easily 

parted  with  a  riddle.  Mortimer. 

To  Ri'ddle,  rid'dl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

I.  To  solvej  to  unriddle.    There  is  some- 
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thing  of  whimsical  analogy  between  the 
two  senses  of  the  word  riddle;  as,  we 
say,  to  sift  a  question:  but  their  deriva- 
tions differ. 

Riddle  me  this,  and  guess  him  if  you  can, 
Who  bears  a  nation  in  a  single  man.'  Dryden. 

2.  To  separate  by  a  coarse  sieve. 

The  finest  sifted  mould  must  be  rtdd/ed  in.  Mort 
To  Ri'ddle,  rid'dl.  v.  n.     To  speak  am- 
biguously or  obscurely. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift; 
iiiddiing- confession  finds  but  ridd/ing- shrift.  Shaksp 
Ri'ddlingly,  rld'dl-ing-l^.  adv.  [from  rid- 
dle.]    In   the  manner  of  a  riddle;  se- 
cretly. 

Though  like  the  pestilence  and  old-fashion'd  love, 
Riddlingly  it  catch  men,  and  doth  remove 
Never,  till  it  be  starv'd  out,  yet  their  state 
Is  poor.  Donne. 

To  RIDE,  ride.  v.  n.  pret.  rid  or  rode; 
part,  rid  or  ridden,  [piban,  Saxon; 
rijden,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  travel  on  horseback. 

Brutus  and  Cassius 
Are  rid,  like  madmen,  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Shakspeare. 
Were  you  but  ridir^  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.  Shakspeare. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden? 

.Niimbers. 

Through  storms  of  smoke  and  adverse  fire  he  rides, 

While  ev'ry  shot  is  levell'd  at  his  sides.         Smith. 

Let  your  master  ride  on  before,  and  do  you  gallop 

after  him.  Sioift. 

2.  To  travel  in  a  vehiclej  to  be  born,  not 
to  walk. 

Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride.       Shaksp. 

Upon  this  chaos  rid  the  distressed  ark,  that  bore 

the  small  remains  of  mankind.  Burnet. 

3.  To  be  supported  in  motion. 
As  venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd  in  silver, 

Should  with  a  bond  of  air,  strong  as  the  axle-tree 
On  which  heav'n  rides,  knit  all  the  Grecian  ears 
To  his  experienc'd  tongue.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  manage  a  horse. 
Skill  to  ride  seems  a  science. 

Proper  to  gentle  blood:  some  other  feign 
To  manage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunter;  but  in  vain. 

Spenser. 
The  horses  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden,  and  fur- 
nished.  Shakspeare. 

Inspir'd  by  love,  whose  business  is  to  please, 
He  rode,  he  fenc'd,  he  mov'd  with  graceful  ease. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  be  on  the  water. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  army.  Shakspeare. 

The  sea  was  grown  so  rough,  that  the  admiral  was 
not  able  longer  to  ride  it  out  with  his  gallies;  but 
was  enforced  to  slip  his  anchors,  and  run  his  gallies 
on  ground.  Knolles. 

They  were  then  in  a  place  to  be  aided  by  their 
ships,  which  rode  near  in  Edinburgh  Frith.  Hayicard. 

Waiting  him  his  royal  fleet  did  ride. 
And  willing  winds  to  their  low'r'd  sails  deny'd. 

t>niden. 
Men  once  walk'd  where  ships  at  anchor  tide. 

Dnjden. 
Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides. 
Way-lays  their  merchants,  and  their  laud  I)cset8. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  supported  by  something  subser- 
vient. 

A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none;  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practices  j-id  easy.  Shakspeare. 

To  Ride,  ride.  v.  a. 
I .  To  sit  on  so  as  to  be  carried. 

They  ride  the  air  in  whirlwind.  Milton. 


RID 

2.  To  manage  insolently  at  will. 

Humility  does  not  make  us  servile  or  insensible, 

nor  oblige  us  to  be  ridden  at  the  pleasure  of  every 

coxcomb.  Collier. 

The  nobility  could  no  longer  endure  to  be  ridden 

by  takers,  coblers,  and  brewers.  Swift. 

Ri'der,  ri'dir.'-''*  n.  s.  [tVom  ride.'] 

1.  One  who  is  carried  on  a  horse  or  in  a 
vehicle. 

The  strong  camel,  and  the  gen'rous  horse, 
Restraint!  and  aw'd  by  man's  inferior  force, 
Do  to  tlie  rtder''s  will  their  rage  submit, 
And  answer  to  the  spur,  and  own  the  bit.       Prior. 

2.  One  wlio  manages  or  breaks  horses. 

His  horses  are  bred  better;  and  to  that  end  riders 
dearly  hired.  Sliakspeare. 

I  would  with  jockies  from  Newmarket  dine, 
And  to  rough  rhiers  give  my  choicest  wine. 

Bramston. 

3.  An  inserted  leaf. 

RIDGE,  ridje.  n.  6.  [hjiijj,  Saxon;  rig, 

Danish;  rugge,  Dutch,  the  back.3 
1.  Tiie  top  oi"  the  back. 

He  thought  it  was  no  time  to  stay ; 
But  in  a  trice  advanc'd  the  knight 
^on  the  bare  ridge  bolt  upright.  Htidibras 

3.  The  rough  top  of  any  thing,  resembling 
the  vertebrae  of  the  back. 

As  when  a  vulture  on  Imaus  bred, 
Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 
Di^^lodges  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey.        Milton. 

His  sons 

Shall  dwell  to  Seir,  or  that  long  rirfge  of  hills!  JVfiZ<. 

The  highest  lidges  of  those  mountains  serve  for 

tbe  maintenance  of  cattle  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 

Tallies.  Ray. 

3.  A  b'  eep  protuberance. 

Part  rise  in  crystal  wall,  or  ridge  direct 
For  haste.  Milton. 

About  her  coasts  unruly  waters  roar, 
And,  rising  on  a  ridge,  insult  the  shore.       Dryden. 

4.  The  ground  thrown  up  by  the  plough. 

Thou  visitest  the  earth;  thou  watcrest  the  ridges 
thereof  abundantly ;  thou  settlcst  the  furrows  thereof. 

Psalms. 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  'tis 
set  with  ridges  round  the  point.  Woodward. 

Wheat  must  be  sowed  above  furrow  fourteeu  days 
before  Michaelmas,  and  laid  up  in  round  high  warm 
riches.  Mmtimer. 

5.  The  top  of  the  roof  rising  to  an  acute 
angle. 

Ridge  tiles  or  roof  tiles,  being  in  length  thirteen 
inches,  and  made  circular  breadthways  like  an  half 
cylinder,  whose  diameter  is  about  tei^  inches  or 
more,  and  about  half  an  inch  and  half  a  quarter  in 
thickness,  are  laid  upon  the  upper  part  or  ridge  of 
the  roof,  and  also  on  the  lips.  Moxon. 

6.  Ridges  of  a  horse's  mouth  are  wrinkles 
or  risings  of  the  flesh  in  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  running  across  from  one  side  of 
the  jaw  to  the  other  like  fleshy  ridges., 
with  interjacent  furrows  or  sinking  ca- 
vities. Farrier's  Diet, 

To  Ridge,  rldje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  forma  ridge. 

Thou  from  heav'n 
Feign'dst  at  thy  birth  was  given  thee  in  thy  hair, 
Where  strength  can  least  abide,  though  all  thy  hairs 
Were  bristles  i-ang'd  like  those  that  ridge  the  back 
Ofchaf'd  wild  boars,  orruffl'd  porcupines.  Milton. 
Ri'dgil,  rid'jil.  ?  n.  s.  [ovis  rejicu- 

Ri'dgling,  ridje'ling.  ^  /a,  Lat.  Mns- 
worth^     A  ram  half  castrated. 

Tend  my  herd,  and  see  them  fed; 
To  morning  pastures,  evening  waters  led: 
And  'ware  the  Libyan  ridgiVs  butting  head.   Dryd. 
And  'ware  the  ridgUng  with  his  butting  head 

Dryien. 


RIE 

Ri'dgy,  rid'je.  adj.  [from  ridge.']  Rising 
in  a  ridge. 

Far  in  the  sea  against  the  foaming  shore. 
There  stands  a  rock,  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  bead  in  storms;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurl  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden. 
RFDICULE,   rid'6-kule.«03  e2*   „.  ^    ^j.^, 

dicule,    Fr.    ridiculum,   Lat."]      Wit  of 
that  species  that  provokes  laughter. 

Sacred  to  ridictUe  his  whole  life  long. 
And  the  sad  burthen  of  some  merry  song.       Pope. 

Those,  who  aim  at  ridicule, 
Should  fix  upon  some  certain  rule. 
Which  fairly  hints  they  are  in  jest.  Swift. 

To  Ri'dicule,  rid'^-kule.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  expose  to  laughter;  to  treat 
with  contemptuous  merriment. 

I  wish  the  vein  of  ridiculing  all  that  is  serious 
and  good  may  have  no  worse  effect  upon  our  state, 
than  knight  enanfry  had  on  theirs.  Temple. 

He  often  took  a  pleasure  to  appear  ignorant,  that 
he  might  the  better  turn  to  ridicule  those  that  va- 
lued themselves  on  their  books.  Addison. 
Ridicu'ler,  rid-6-kule'i\r.  n.  s.  One  that 
ridicules. 
The  ridicuUr  shall  make  only  himself  ridiculous. 
Earl  of  Chesterfield. 
RiDi'cuL0us,re-dlk'ku-liis.  adj.  [ridicule, 
Fr.  r idic u lus,  Ldiiii.]  Worthy  of  laugh- 
ter; exciting  contemptuous  merriment. 

Thus  was  the  building  left 
Ridiculoics;  and  the  work  confusion  nam'd.  Milton. 
It  was  not  in  Titus's  power  not  to  be  derided;  but 
it  was  in  his  power  not  to  be  ridiculous.  South. 
RiDi'cuLOUSLY,  r^-dik'ku-lus-1^.  adv. 
[from  ridiculous.']  In  a  manner  worthy 
of  laughter  or  contempt. 

Epicurus's  discourse  concerning  the  original  of 
the  world  is  so  ridiculously  merry,  that  the  design 
of  hi£  philosophy  was  pleasure  and  not  instruction. 

SotUk. 
RiDi'cuLousNESs,  re-dik'ku-lfis-u^s.  n.  s. 
[from  ridiculous.']     The  quality  of  be- 
ing ridiculous. 

What  sport  do  TertuUian,  Minucius  and  Arno- 
bius  make  with  the  images  consecrated  to  divine 
worship.'  from  the  meanness  of  the  matter  they  are 
made,  the  casualties  of  fire,  and  rottenness  they  are 
subject  to,  on  purpose  to  represent  the  ridiculous- 
neos  of  worshipping  such  things.  Stillingfieet. 

Ri'ding,  ri'ding.  fiartici/i.  adj.  Employed 
to  travel  on  any  occasion. 

It  is  provided  by  another  provincial  constitution, 
that  no  suffragan  bishop  shall  have  more  than  one 
ridinn- apparitor,  aad  that  aichdeacons  shall  not  have 
so  much  as  one  riding  apparitor,  but  only  a  foot 
messenger.  ^ytiffe. 

Ri'ding,  ri'diiig.*"*  n.  s.  [from  ride.]     A 

district  visited  by  an  ofiicer. 
Ri'dingcoat,  ri'ding-kote.    n.  s.  [riding 
and  coat.]     A  coat  made  to  keep  out 
weather. 

When  you  carry  your  master's  ridingcoat  in  a 

journey,  wrap  your  own  in  it.  Swift. 

Ri'dinghood,  ri'ding-hid.   n.  s.   [riding 

and  hood]     A  hood  used  by  women, 

when  they  travel,  to  bear  off"  the  rain. 

The  palliolum  was  like  our  ridinghoods,  and 
served  both  for  a  tunick  and  a  coat.       Arhuthnot. 

Good  housewifes  all  the  winter's  rage  despise. 
Defended  by  the  ridinghood's  disgnise.  Gay. 

RiE,  ri.  n.  s.  An  esculent  grain.  This  dif- 
fers from  wheat  in  having  a  flatter  spike, 
the  corn  larger  and  more  naked.  Miller. 
August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  mas  of  a 
fierce  aspect,  upon  his  head  a  garland  of  wheat  and 
"^-  Peacham. 


RIF 

RIFE,  rife.  adj.  [nyfe,  Sax.  rijf,  But.] 
Prevalent;  prevailing;  abounding.  It  is 
nowonly  used  of  epidemical  distempers. 

While  those  restless  desires,  in  great  men  rife 
To  visit  so  low  folks  did  much  disdain, 
This  while,  though  poor,  they  in  themselves  did 
reign.  Sidney. 

Guyon  closely  did  await 
Advantage;  whilst  his  foe  did  rage  most  rife, 
Sometimes    athwart,    sometimes   he    strook  him 

straight. 
And  falsed  oft  bis  blows.  Spenser. 

The  plague  was  then  rife  in  Hungary.     KnoUes. 
Blessings  then  are  plentiful  and  rife. 
More  plentiful  than  hope.  Herbert. 

Space  may  produce  new  worlds;  whereof  so  rife 
There  went  a  fame  in  heav'n^  that  he  ere  long 
Intended  to  create.  MUton 

This  is  the  place, 
Whence  ev'n  now  the  tumult  of  loud  mirth 
Was  rife,  and  perfect  in  my  list'ning  ear.    Milton. 

That  grounded  maxim 
So  rife  and  celebrated  in  the  mouths 
Of  wisest  men,  that  to  the  publick  good 
Private  respects  must  yield.  Milton. 

Before  the  plague  of  London,  inflammations  of 
the  lungs  were  rife  and  mortal.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ri'fely,  rife'le.  adv.  [from  rife.]  Preva- 
lently; abundantly. 

It  was  rifely  reported,  that  the  Turks  were  com- 
ing in  a  great  fleet.  Knolles. 
Ri'feness,  rife'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  riye.]  Pre- 
valence; abundance. 

He  ascribes  the  great  ri/en«ss  of  carbuncles  in  the 
summer,  to  the  great  heats.  ^rbulhnot. 

Ri'ffuaff,  rif'raf.  n.  s.  [recrementum, 
Latin.]  The  refuse  of  any  thing. 

To  RFFLE,  ri'fl.^oo  v.  a.  [riffer,  riJler,Yv. 
njfelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rob;  to  pillage;  to  plunder. 

Stand,  sir,  and  throw  us  what  you  have  aboutyou, 
if  not,  we'll  make  you,  sir,  and  rifle  you.     Shaksp. 

Men,  by  his  suggestion  taught, 
Ransack'd  tht)  centre,  and  with  impious  hands 
Rifled  the  bowels  of  their  mother  earth 
For  treasures  better  hid.  Milton. 

You  have  rifled  my  master;  who  «hall  maintain 
me.'  V  Estrange. 

A  commander  in  the  parliament's  rebel  anny  ri- 
fled and  defaced  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield.  South. 

2.  To  take  away;  to  seize  as  pillage. 

Mine  is  thy  daughter,  priest,  and  shall  remain, 
And  pray'rs,  and  tears,  and  bribes  shall  plead  io 

vain. 
Till  time  shall  rifle  every  youthful  grace.        Pope. 
Ri'fleh,  ri'fldr.  n.  s.  [from  ri/le.]    Rob- 
ber; plunderer;  pillager. 
Rift,  rift.  n.  s.  [from  rive.]     A  cleft;  a 
breach;  an  opening. 

He  pluckt  a  bough,  out  of  whose  rift  there  come 
Small  drops  of  gory  blood.  Spenser. 

She  did  confine  thee 
Into  a  cloven  pine,  within  which  rift 
Imprison'd  thou  didst  painfully  remain.  Shaksp. 
In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  unto 
which  joineth  a  low  vault;  at  the  end  of  that  is  a 
round  house,  with  a  small  slit  or  rift;  and  in  the 
conduit  a  window:  if  you  cry  out  in  the  rift,  it  makes 
a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window.  Bacon. 

They  have  an  idle  tradition,  that  a  missel  bird, 
feeding  upon  a  seed  she  cannot  digest,  expelleth  it 
whole;  which,  falling  upon  a  bough  of  a  tree  that 
hath  some  rift,  putteth  forth  the  missel  toe.    Bacon. 

Either  tropick 
'Gan  thunder,  and  both  ends  of  heav'n;  the  clouds 
From  many  a  horrid  rift  abortive  pour'd 
Fierce  rain,  with  lightning  mixt.  Milton. 

Some  pick  out  bullets  from  the  vessel's  sides. 
Some  drive  old  oakum  through  each  seam  and  rifL 

Dryden. 
To  Rift,  rift.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 
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cleave;  to   split.     To  rive  is   perhaps 
more  proper. 

To  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  giv'n  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt.  Shaksp. 

At  sight  of  him  the  people  with  a  shout 
Rifled  the  air.  Milton. 

On  rijttd  rocks,  the  dragons  late  abodes, 
The  green  reed  trembles.  Pope. 

To  Rift,  rift.  v.  n. 
\.  To  burst;  to  open. 

I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rifl  to  hear  nie.  Shaksp. 

Some  trees  are  best  for  ship-timber,  as  oaks  that 
grow  in  moist  grounds;  for  that  maketh  the  timber 
tough,  and  not  apt  to  rifl  with  ordnance.       Bacon. 
When  ice  is  congealed  in  a  cup,  it  will  swell  in- 
stead of  contiactiug,  and  sometimes  rift.       Bacon. 
2.    [ravery  Danish.]    To  belch;  to  break 

wind. 
RIG,  rig.  n.  s.  Rigy  ridge,  seem  to  signify 
the  lop  of  a  hill  falling  on  each  side; 
from  the  Saxon,  hpijj;  and  t,he  Island- 
ick,  hriggur,  both  signifying  a  back. 

Gibson. 
To  Rig,  rig.  v.  a.  [from  rig  or  ridgcj  the 
back.] 

1,  To  dress;  to  accoutre.  Clothes  are 
proverbially  said  to  be  for  the  back,  and 
victuals  for  the  belly. 

Jack  was  rigged  out  in  his  gold  and  silver  lace, 
with  a  feather  in  his  cap;  and  a  pretty  figure  he 
made  in  the  world.  U Ebtrange. 

2.  To  fit  with  tackling. 

My  minde  for  Egypt  stoode ; 
When  nine  fair  ships,  I  rig-'rf  forth  for  the  flood. 

Chapman. 

He,  like  a  foolish  pilot,  hath  shipwreck'd 

My  vessel  gloriously  rigg''d.  Milton. 

The  sinner  shall  set  forth  like  a  ship  launched 

into  the  wide  sea,  not  only  well  built  and  rigged; 

but  also  carried  on  with  full  wind.  South. 

He  bids  them  rig  the  fleet.  Denham. 

He  rifg€rf  out  another  small  fleet,  and  the  Achae- 

ans  engaged  him  with  theirs.  Jirbulhnot. 

Rigadoo'n,  rig-a-doon'.    n.  s.    [rigadon, 

Fr.]  A  dance. 
Riga'tion,  ri-ga'sliiin.  n.  s.  [rigatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  watering.  Diet. 

Ri'gger,  rig'gur.^***  n.  s.  [from  rig.]  One 

that  rigs  or  dresses. 
Ri'gging,  rig'ing.*^"  n.  s.  [from  rig.^  The 
sails  or  tackling  of  a  ship. 

To  plow  the  deep. 
To  make  fit  rigging,  or  to  build  a  ship.        Creech. 

His  batter'd  rigging  their  whole  war  receives, 
All  bare,  like  some  old  oak  with  tempests  beat, 
He  stands,  and  sees  below  his  scatter'd  leaves. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ggish,  rig'ish.^82  adj.  [from  rigy  an  old 
word  for  a  whore.]   Wanton;  whorish. 

Vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  tier,  that  the  holy  priests 
Bless  her,  when  she  is  riggish.  Shaksp. 

To  Ri'ggle,  rig'gl.*"*  v.  a.  [properly  to 
wrigglf.]    To  move  backward  and  for- 
ward, as  shrinking  from  pain. 
RIGHT,  ritc.3«s  ^dj.  [pijc,  Saxon;  rec/u, 

Dutcli;  rittOy  Italian;  rectusy  Lat.] 
1.  Fit;  proper;  becoming;  suitable. 

The  words  of  my  mouth  are  plain  to  him  that  un- 
derstandeth,  and  right  to  them  (hat  find  knowledge. 

Proverbs. 
A  time  there  will  be,  when  all  these  unequal  dis- 
tributions of  ;;ood  and  evil  shall  be  set  right,  and 
the  wisdom  of  all  his  transactions  made  as  clear  as 
the  noon-day.  Jittcrbury. 
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The  Lord  God  led  me  in  the  rigid  way.  Genesis. 
2.  Rightful;  justly  claiming. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature,  nor  positive  law  of 

God,  that  determines  which  is  the  right  heir  in  all 

cases,  the  right  of  succession  could  not  have  been 

certainly  determined.  Locke. 

True;  not  erroneous;  not  wrong. 

If  there  be  no  prospect  beyond  the  grave,  the  in- 
ference is  certainly  right,  let  us  eat  and  dnnk,  lor 
to-morrow  we  die.  Locke. 

Our  calendar  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equi- 
nox rightly  computed;  and  being  once  reformed  and 
set  right,  it  may  be  kept  so,  by  omitting  the  addi- 
tional day  at  the  end  of  every  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  years.  Holder. 

If  my  present  and  past  experience  do  exactly  co- 
incide, I  shall  then  be  disposed  to  think  them  both 
right.  Beattie. 

4.  Not  mistaken;  passing  a  true  judgment; 
passing  judgment  according  to  the  truth 
of  things. 

You  arc  right,  justice,  and  you  weigh  this  well; 
Therefore  still  bear  the  balance  and  the  sword. 

Shaksp. 

5.  Just;  honest;  equitable;  not  criminal. 
Their  heart  was  not  right  with  him,  neither  were 

they  stedfast  in  his  covenant.  Psaltns. 

6.  Happy;  convenient. 
The  lady  has  been  disappointed  on  the  right  side, 

and  found  nothing  more  disagreeable  in  the  husband, 
than  she  discovered  in  the  lover.  Spectator. 

Not  left. 

It  is  not  with  certainty  to  be  received,  contiern- 
ing  the  right  and  left  hand,  that  men  naturally  make 
use  of  the  right,  and  that  the  use  of  the  other  is  a 
digression .  Brown. 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight. 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  bide  they  sheathe  the  right. 

Dryden. 

8.  Straight;  not  crooked. 
The  idea  of  a  right  lined  triana;le  necessarily 

carries  with  it  an  equality  of  its  angles  to  two  right 
ones.  Locke. 

9.  Perpendicular;  direct. 

Right,  rite,  inttrj.  An  expression  of  ap- 
probation. 

Right,  cries  his  lordship,  for  a  rogue  in  need 
To  have  a  taste  is  msolence  indeed: 
In  me  'tis  noble,  suits  my  birth  and  state.       Pope. 

Right,  rile.  adv. 

1.  Properly;  justly;  exactly;  according  to 
truth,  or  justice. 

Then  shall  the  rfg/it-aiming  thunder-bolts  go 
abroad,  and  from  the  clouds,  as  from  a  well-drawn 
bow,  shall  they  fly  to  the  mark.  Wisdom. 

To  understand  political  power  right,  and  derive 
it  from  its  original,  we  must  consider  what  state  all 
men  are  naturally  in,  and  that  is  a  state  of  perfect 
freedom  to  order  their  actions,  and  dispose  of  their 
possessions  and  persons.  Locke. 

2.  According  to  art  or  rule. 

You  with  strict  discipline  instmcted  right. 
Have  learn'd  to  use  your  arms  before  you  fight. 

Roscommon. 

Take  heed  you  steer  your  vessel  right,  my  son, 
This  calm  of  heav'n,  this  mermaid's  melody. 
Into  an  unseen  whirlpool  draws  you  fast, 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dryden. 

3.  In  a  direct  line;  in  a  straight  line. 

Let  thine  eyes  look  right  on,  and  let  thine  eyelids 
look  straight  before  thee.  Proverbs 

Ye  shall  be  driven  out  right  forth,  and  none  shall 
gather  up  him  that  wandereth.  Jeremiah. 

The  people  passed  over  right  against  Jericho. 

Joshua 

Insects  have  voluntai'y  motion,  and  therefore  ima- 
gination; for  ants  go  right  forwai-d  to  their  hills, 
and  bees  know  the  way  from  a  flowery  heath  lo 
their  hives.  Bacon. 

This  way,  right  down  to  Paradise  descend. 

MUton. 
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4.  In  a  great  degree;  very.     Obsolete. 

I  gat  u>e  to  my  Lord  right  humbly.  Psalms 

Right  noble  princes, 
I'll  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens.  Shaksp 

Pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion  and  right  christian  zeal.      Shaksp 

1  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  is  become.  Sluiksp. 

VX^hen  I  had  clinib'd  a  height 
Rough  and  right  hardly  accessible;  I  might 
Behold  from  Circe's  bouse,  that  it)  a  grove 
Set  thicke  with  tiees  stood,  a  bright  vapour  move. 

Chapman. 
The  senate  will  smart  deep 
For  your  upbraidings:  1  should  be  7'iglU  sorry 
To  have  the  means  so  to  be  veng'd  on  you. 
As  I  shall  shortly  on  them.  Ben  Jonson. 

Right  many  a  widow  his  keen  blade. 
And  many  fatherless,  had  made.  Hudibras. 

5.  It  is  still  used  in  titles:  as,  right  honour' 
able;  right  reverend. 

I  mention  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Howard 
lord  high  marshal.  Peacham. 

Right,  rite.  n.  s. 

1.  Not  wrong. 

One  rising,  eminent 
In  wise  deport,  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong. 
Of  justice,  of  religion,  truth,  and  peace, 
And  judgment  from  above.  Millort. 

2.  Justice;  not  injury. 

Persons  of  noble  blood  are  less  envied  in  their 
rising;  for  it  seemeth  hut  riglU  done  to  their  birth. 

Bacon, 
In  the  midst  of  your  invectives,  do  the  Turks  this 
right,  as  to  remember  that  they  aie  no  idolaters. 

Bacon. 
Long  love  to  her  has  borne  the  faithful  knight, 
And  well  deserv'd,  had  fortune  done  him  riglU. 

Dryden. 

He  that  would  do  right  to  religion,  cannot  take 

a  more  effectual  course,  than  by  reconciling  it  with 

the  happiness  of  mankind.  Tillotson. 

3.  Freedom  from  guilt;  goodness. 

His  faith  perhaps  in  some  nice  tenets  might 
Be  wrong,  his  life  I'm  sure  was  in  the  right. 

Cfftoley. 

4.  Freedom  from  errour. 

Seldom  your  opinions  err; 
Your  eyes  are  always  in  the  right.  Prior. 

5.  Just  claim. 

The  Roman  citizens  were,  by  the  sword,  taught 
to  acknowledge  the  pope  their  lord,  though  they 
knew  not  by  what  right.  Raleigh. 

The  proud  tyrant  would  many  times  say,  that 
whatsoever  belonged  unto  the  empire  of  Rome,  was 
o{  right  his,  for  as  much  as  he  was  possessed  of  the 
imperial  scepter,  which  his  great  grandfather  Ma- 
homet had  by  law  of  arms  won  from  Constantine. 

Knolles. 
Subdue  by  force,  all  who  refuse 
Right  reason  by  their  law;  and  for  their  king 
Messiah,  who  by  right  of  merit  reigns.         Milton. 

My  right  to  it  appears. 
By  long  possession  of  eight  hundred  years.  Dryden. 

Might  and  right  are  inseparable  in  the  opinion  of 
the  world.  VEstrange. 

Descriptions,  figures,  and  fables  must  be  in  all 
heroick  poems;  every  poet  hath  as  much  right  to 
them,  as  every  man  hath  to  air.  Dryden. 

Judah  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  Tha- 
mar:  our  author  thinks  it  is  very  good  proof,  that 
because  he  did  it,  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  do  it. 

Locke. 

Agrippa  is  generally  ranged  in  sets  of  medals 
among  the  emperors;  as  some  among  the  empresses 
have  no  other  right.  Mdison. 

6.  That  which  justly  belongs  to  one. 

To  thee  doth  the  right  of  her  appertain,  seeing 
thou  only  art  of  her  kiiulrcd.  Tubit. 

The  custom  of  employing  these  great  persons  ia 
all  great  offices,  passes  for  a  right.  Temple. 

The  pris'ncr  freed  himsel.*"  by  nature's  laws. 
Born  free,  he  sought  his  right.  Dryden 
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7.  Property;  interest. 

A  subject  in  his  prince  may  claim  a  right, 
Nor  sutler  him  with  strength  impair'd  to  fight. 

J)ryden. 

8.  Power;  prerogative. 

God  hath  a  sovereign  riglU  over  us,  as  wc  are  his 
creatures,  and  by  virtue  of  this  right,  he  might, 
without  injustice,  have  imposed  difficult  tasks:  but 
iu  making  laws,  he  hath  not  made  use  of  this  right. 

Tillolson. 

9.  Immunity;  privilege. 

The  citizens, 
Let  them  but  have  their  rights,  are  ever  forward 
Id  celebration  of  this  day  with  shews.  Shaksp. 

Their  only  thoughts  and  hope  was  to  defend  their 
own  rights  and  liberties,  due  to  them  by  the  law. 

Clarendon. 

10.  The  side  not  left. 

On  his  right 
The  radiant  image  of  his  glory  sat, 
His  only  Son.  Milton. 

1 1.  To  Rights.  In  a  direct  line;  straight. 
These  strata  failing,  the  whole  tract  sinks  down 

to  rights  into  the  abyss,  and  is  swallowed  up  by  it. 
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12,    To  Rights. 


Woodward. 

With  deliverance  from 


Cou'd  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise;    IRPGID,  rld'jid.^so  adj.  [rigide,  Fr.  rigi- 


errour. 

Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them,  and  set 
them  to  rights;  but  for  want  of  that  knowledge  of 
the  present  system  of  nature,  have  not  given  the 
satisfaction  expected.  Woodivard. 

To  Right,  rite.  v.  a.  To  do  justice  to;  to 
establish  in  possessions  justly  claimed; 
to  relieve  from  wrong. 

How  will  this  grieve  you, 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me.'  gentle  my  lord. 
You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly.  Shaksp. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  bound  to 
restitution.  Taylor. 

I  cou'd  not  expedient  see. 
On  this  side  death,  to  right  our  family.        Waller. 
Some  seeking  unto  courts,  and  judicial  endeavours 
to  right  ourselves,  are  still  innocent.        Kettlewell. 

Make  my  father  known, 
To  right  my  honour,  and  redeem  your  own.  Dryden. 
Right-hand,  rite'hand.  n.  s.  Not  the  left. 
The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right-hand  brings  you  to  the  place. 

Shaksp. 
RrOHTEOUS,  ri'tsh\is.263  *e*adj.  [pihc- 
pij'c,  Saxon;  whence  rightivise  in  old 
authors,  and  rig/i (wisely  in  bishop  I'''is/i- 
er:  so  much  are  words  corrupted  by 
pronunciation.] 

1.  Just;  honest;  virtuous;  uncorrupt. 

That  far  be  from  thee,  to  slay  the  righteous  with 
the  wicked;  and  that  the  righteous  should  be  as  the 
wicked.  Genesis. 

2.  Equitable;  agreeing  with  right. 

Kill  my  rival  too;  for  he  no  less 
Deserves;  and  1  thy  righteous  doom  will  bless. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ghteously,   ri'tshiis-16.   adv.    [from 
righteous.']  Honestly;  virtuously. 
Athens  did  righteously  decide. 
When  Phocion  and  when  Socrates  were  try'd; 
As  righteously  they  did  those  dooms  repent, 
Still  they  were  wise,  whatever  way  they  went. 

Dryden. 

Ri'ghteousness,  ri'tshds-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
righteous.]  Justice;  honesty;  virtue; 
goodness;  integrity. 

The  scriptures,  ascribing  to  the  persons  of  men 

righteousness,  in  regard  of  their  manifold  virtues, 

may  not  be  construed,  as  though  it  did  thereby  clear 

them  from  all  faults.  Hooker. 

Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 

cries, 


Learn  righteousness,  and  dread  th'  avenging  deities 

Dryden. 

Good  men  often  suffer,  and  that  even  for  the  sake 

of  1-ighteousness.  Jselson. 

RITIHTFUL,  rite'ful.   adj.    [right   and 

>^^-] 

1.  Having  the  right;  having  the  just  claim. 

As  in  this  haughty  great  attempt. 
They  laboured  to  supplant  the  rightful  heir; 
I  lost  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives.  Shaksp. 

Some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal  black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king.  Shaksp. 

2.  Honest;  just;  agreeable  to  justice. 

Nor  would,  for  gold  or  fee, 
Be  won,  their  rightful  causes  down  to  tread. 

Spenser. 
Gather  all  the  smiling  hours; 
Such  as  with  friendly  care  have  guarded 
Patriots  and  kings  in  rightful  wars.  Prior. 

Ri'ghtfully,  lite'fui-e.  adv.  [fromright- 
/uL]  According  to  right;  according  to 
justice. 

Henry,  who  claimed  by  succession,  was  sensible 
that  his  title  was  not  sound;  but  was  rightfully  in 
Mortimer,  who  had  mairied  the  heir  of  York. 

Dryden. 
Ri'ghtfulness,  rite'ful-n^s.  n.  s.   [from 
Tighrful.]  Moral  rectitude. 

But  still  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness, 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  superfluities, 
Nor  wholly  wink  though  void  of  purest  sightfulness. 

Sidney . 
Ri'ghtly,  rite'16.  adv.  [from  right.] 

1.  According  to  truth  or  justice;  properly; 
suitably;  not  erroneously. 

Each  of  his  reign  allotted,  rightlier  call'd 
Pow'rs  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth  beneath. 

Milton. 
Descend  from  heav'n,  Urania!  by  that  name 
l{  rightly  thou  ait  caWd.  Milton. 

For  glory  done 
Of  triumph,  to  be  styPd  great  conquerors, 
Patrons  of  mankind,  gods,  and  sons  of  gods; 
Destroyers  rightlier  call'd,  and  plagues  of  men. 

Milton. 
A  man  can  never  have  so  certain  a  knowledge, 
that  a  proposition,  which  contradicts  the  clear  prin- 
ciples of  his  own  knowledge,  was  divinely  revealed, 
or  that  he  understands  the  word  rightly,  wherein  it 
is  delivered;  as  he  has,  that  the  contrary  is  true. 

Locke. 
Is  this  a  bridal  or  a  friendly  feast.' 
Or  from  their  deeds  1  rightlier  may  divine. 
Unseemly  flown  with  insolence  or  wine.         Pope. 

2.  Honestly;  uprightly. 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonour; 

You  may  be  rightly  just,  whatever  1  shall  think. 

Sh<Jcspeare. 

3.  Exactly. 
Should  I  grant,  thou  didst  not  rightly  see; 

Then  thou  wert  first  deceiv'd.  Dryden. 

Straightly;  directly. 

We  wish  one  end;  but  differ  in  order  and  way, 
that  leadeth  rightly  to  that  end.  Ascham. 

Ri'ghtness,  rite'nds.  n.  s.  [from  right.] 
Conformity  to  truth;  exemption  from 
being  wrong;  rectitude;  not  errour. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  man  to  be  assured  of  the 
rightness  of  his  conscience,  by  such  an  infallible  cer- 
tainty of  persuasion  as  amounts  to  the  clearness  of 
a  demonstration;  but  it  is  sufficient  if  he  knows  it 
upon  grounds  of  such  a  probability,  as  shall  exclude 
ail  rational  grounds  of  doubting.  South. 

Like  brute  beasts  we  travel  with  the  herd,  and 
are  never  so  solicitous  for  the  rightness  of  the  way, 
as  for  the  number  or  figure  of  our  company.  Rogers. 
.  Siraightness. 

Sounds  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  which  ne- 
vertheless is  not  caused  by  the  rightness  of  the  line, 
but  by  the  shortness  of  the  distance.  Bacon. 


dusy  Lat-I 
Stiff;  not  to  be  bent;  unpliant. 
A  body,  that  is  hollow,  may  be  demonstrated  to 
be  more  rigid  and  inflexible,  than  a  solid  one  of  the 
same  substance  and  weight.  Ray. 

Severe;  inflexible. 
His  severe  judgment  giving  law, 
His  modest  fancy  kept  in  awe; 
As  rigid  husbands  jealous  are, 
When  they  believe  their  wives  too  fair.     Denham 
Unremitted;  unmitigated. 
Queen  of  this  universe!  do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death;  ye  shall  not  die.  Milt. 
Sliarp;    cruel.     It  is  used    somewhat 
harshly  by  Philips. 

Cressey  plains 
And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  ?"jgirf  fight.  Philips. 

Rigi'dity,  r^-jid'6-t6.  n.  s.  [rigidite,  Fr. 
from  rigid.] 
.  Stiffness. 

Rigidity  is  said  of  the  solids  of  the  body,  when, 
being  stiff  or  impliable,  they  cannot  readily  perform 
their  respective  offices;  but  a  fibre  is  said  to  be  ri- 
gid, when  its  parts  so  strongly  cohere  together,  as 
not  to  yield  to  that  action  of  the  fluids,  which  ought 
to  overcome  their  resistance,  in  order  to  the  preser- 
vation of  health:  it  is  to  be  remedied  by  fomenta- 
tions. 

Rigidity  of  the  organs  is  such  a  state  as  makes 
(hem  resist  that  expansion,  which  is  necessary  to 
carry  on  the  vital  functions:  rigidity  of  the  vessels 
and  organs  must  necessarily  follow  from  the  rigidity 
of  the  fibres .  Arbuthnot . 

2.  Stiffness  of  appearance;  want  of  easy 
or  airy  elegance. 

This  severe  observation  of  nature,  by  the  one  in 
her  commonest,  and  by  the  other  in  her  absolutest 
forms,  must  needs  produce  in  both  a  kind  of  rigi- 
dity,  and  consequently  more  naturalness  than  grace- 
fulness. Wolton. 
Ri'gidly,  rid'jid-I6.  adv.  [from  rigid.] 

1.  Stiffly;  unpliantly. 

2.  Severely;  inflexibly;  without  remissionj 
without  mitigation. 

Ri'gidness,  rid'jid-n^s.  n.s.  [irom  rigid.] 

Stiffness;  severity;  inflexibility. 
Ri'glet,  rig'l^t.  n.  s.  [_regulet,  French.] 
A  flat  thin  square  piece  of  wood. 

The  pieces  that  are  intended  to  make  the  frames 

for  pictures,  before  they  are  molded,  are  called 

rights.  Moxon. 

Ri'gol,  ri'gol.  n.  s.    A  circle.     Used  in 

Shaksfiiare  for  a  diadem. 

This  sleep  is  sound;  this  is  a  sleep 
That,  from  his  golden  rigol,  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  English  kings.  Henry  IV. 

RI'GOUR,  rig'gilr.  n.  s.  [rigor,  Latin.] 
1 .  Cold;  stiffness. 

The  rest  his  look 
Bound  with  Gorgonian  rigour,  not  to  move.  Milton. 
Convulsive  shuddering  with  sense  of 
cold. 

Rigors,  chilness,  and  a  fever  attend  every  such 
new  suppuration.  Blackmore. 

A  right  regimen,  during  the  rigor  or  cold  fit  in 
the  beginning  of  a  fever  is  of  great  importance;  a 
long  continued  jTgor  is  a  sign  of  a  strong  disease ;  du- 
ring the  rigor,  the  circulation  is  less  quick,  and  the 
blood  actually  stagnates  in  the  extremities,  and, 
pressing  upon  the  heart,  may  produce  concretions, 
therefore  a  rigor  increaseth  an  inflammation. 

Arbvihnot. 
.  Severity;  sternness;  want  of  condescen- 
sion to  others. 

Nature  has  got  the  victory  over  passion,  all  his 
ngour  is  turned  to  grief  and  pity.  Denham. 
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Rigour  makes  it  difficult  for  sliding  virtae  to  re- 
cover. Clarissa. 

4.  Severity  of  life;  voluntary  pain;  auste- 
rity. 

He  resumed  his  rigours,  esteeming  this  calamity 
such  a  one  as  should  not  be  outlived,  but  that  it 
became  men  to  be  martyrs  to.  Fell. 

Does  not  looseness  of  life,  and  want  of  neces- 
sary sobriety  in  some,  drive  others  into  rigors  that 
are  unnecessary '  Sprat. 

This  prince  lived  in  this  convent,  with  all  the 
rigor  and  austerity  of  a  capuchin.  .Addison. 

5.  Strictness;  unabated  exactness. 

It  may  not  seem  hard,  if  in  cases  of  necessity 
certain  prufitable  ordinances  sometimes  be  releas- 
ed, rather  than  all  mea  always  strictly  bound  to 
the  general  rigor  thereof.  Hooker. 

Heat  and  cold  are  not,  according  to  philosophi- 
cal rigour,  the  efficients;  but  are  names  expressing 
our  passions.  GlanvUle. 

The  base  degenerate  age  requires 
Severity  and  justice  in  its  rigour: 
This  awes  an  impious  bold  otlending  world.  tSddii. 

6.  Rage;  cruelty;  fury. 

He  at  his  foe  with  furious  rigoxw  smites; 
That  strongest  oak  might  seem  to  overthrow; 

The  stroke  upon  his  shield  so  heavy  lights. 
That  to  the  ground  itdoubleth  htm  full  low.  Spenser. 

Driven  by  the  necessities  of  the  times,  and  the 
temper  of  the  people,  more  than  led  by  his  own  dis- 
position to  any  height  and  rigour  of  actions. 

King  Charles. 

7.  Hardness;  not  flexibility;  solidity;  not 
softness. 

The  stones  the  rigor  of  their  kind  expel, 
And  supple  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Di-yden. 

Ri'gorous,  rig'gur-us.  adj.  [from  rigour.'] 

1.  Severe;  allowing  no  abatement. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands;  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial. 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.        Shakspeare. 

Are  these  terms  hard  and  rigoroxis,  beyond  our 
capacities  to  perform  .•'  Rogers. 

2.  Exact;  scrupulously  iiice:  as,  a  rigor- 
ous demonstration;  a  rigorous  defini- 
tion. 

Ri'gorously,  rig'gur-us-le.  adv.  [from 
rigorous.] 

1.  Severely;  without  tenderness  or  miti- 
gation. 

Lest  they  faint 
At  the  sad  sentence  rigorously  urg'd, 
For  I  behold  them  soften 'd,  and  with  tears 
Bewailing  their  excess,  all  terror  hide.         Milton. 
The  people  would  examine  his  works  more  rigo- 
rously than  himself,  and  would  not  forgive  the  least 
mistake.  Dryden 

2.  Exactly;  scrupulously;  nicely. 

RILL,  ril.  71.  a.  [rivu/ws,  Lat.J  A  small 
brook;  a  little  streamlet. 

May  thy  brimmed  waves  from  this 
Their  full  tribute  never  miss. 
From  a  thousand  petty  rills, 
That  tumble  down  the  snowy  hills.  JtfU/on. 

On  every  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  every  rill  a  sweet  instruction  flows; 
But  some  untaught,  o'erhear  the  whisp'ring  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure  blockheads  still.     Young. 

To  Rill,  ril.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
run  in  small  streams. 

lo!  Apollo,  mighty  king,  let  envy. 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake, 
Draw  tuns  unmcasurablc;  while  thy  favour 
Administers  to  my  ambitious  thii-st 
The  wholesome  draught  from  Aganippe's  spring 
Genuine,  and  with  soft  murmurs  gently  rilling 
Adowu  the  mouutaios  where  thy  daughters  haunt, 

Privr. 


Ri'llet,  rll'Ut.BB  „.  «.  [corrupted  from 
rivulet.']  A  small  stream. 

A  creek  of  Ose,  between  two  hills,  delivenng  a 
little  fresh  riiJel  into  the  sea.  Larew. 

Th'  industrious  muse  thus  labours  to  relate 
Those  nlUts  that  aUend  proud  Tamer  and  her  state. 

Drayton. 

Rim,  rim.  n.  s.  [jiima,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  border;  a  margin. 

It  keeps  of  the  same  thickness  near  its  centre; 
while  iu  fie:ure  is  capable  of  variation  towards  the 
■^^  Grew. 

2.  That  which  encircles  something  else. 

We  may  not  affirm,  that  ruptures  are  confinable 
unto  one  side,  as  the  peritoneum  or  rim  of  the  belly 
may  be  broke,  or  its  perforations  relaxed  in  either. 

Brou^i. 
The  drum-maker  uses  it  for  rimbs.       Mortimer 
Rime,  rime.  n.  s.  [hpim,  Saxon.] 

1.  Hoar  frost. 

Breathing  upon  a  glass  giveth  a  dew;  and  in 
lime  frosts  you  shall  find  drops  of  dew  upon  the  in- 
side of  glass  windows.  Bacon. 

In  a  hoar  frost,  a  rime  is  a  multitude  of  quadran- 
gulai-  prisms  piled  without  any  order  one  over 
another.  Grew. 

2.  [rima^  Latin.]    A  hole;  a  chink.     Not 
used. 

Though  birds  have  no  epiglottis,  yet  can  they  con- 
tract the  rinie  or  chink  of  their  larinx,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  wet  or  dry  indigested.  Brown. 
To  Rime,  rime.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

freeze  with  hoar  frost. 
To  Ri'mple,  rim'pl.*""  v.  a.  To  pucker; 
to    contract    into    corrugations.     See 
Crumple  and  Rumple. 
The  skin  was  tense,  also  rimpled  and  blistered. 

Wisetnan. 
Ri'my,  ri'm^.  adj.  [from  rime.']    Steamy; 
foggy;  full  of  frozen  mist. 

The  air  is  now  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  moist;  and  then 
thin,  thick,  foggy,  rimy,  or  poisonous.  Harvey. 

Rind,  rind.""  n.  s.  [pinb,  S&xon;  rind e, 
Dutch.]   Bark;  husk. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard. 
Crying,  O  spare  with  guilty  hands  to  tear 
My  tender  sides  in  this  rough  rind  embar'd. 

Spenser. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  small  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power. 

Shakspeare. 

These  plants  are  neither  red  nor  polished,  when 

drawn  out  of  the  water,  till  their  rijid  have  been 

taken  off.  Boyle. 

Others,  whose  fruit,  burnish'd  with  golden  rind. 

Hung  amiable.  Milton. 

Thou  canst  not  touch  the  freedom  of  this  mind 
With  all  thy  charms,  although  this  corporal  rind 
Thou  hast  immanacl'd.  Milton. 

This  monument,  thy  maiden  beauty's  due. 
High  on  a  plane  tree  shall  be  hung  to  view; 
On  the  smooth  rtiid  the  passenger  shall  see 
Thj  name  engrav'd,  and  worship  Helen's  tree. 

Dryden. 
To  Rind,  rind.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

decorticate;  to  bark;  to  husk. 
RING,  ring."  n.  s.  [hpinj,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  circle;  an  orbicular  line. 

In  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  gems  new  lost.  Shakspeare. 

Bubbles  of  water,  before  they  began  to  exhibit 
their  colours  to  the  naked  eye,  have  appeared 
through  a  prism  girded  about  with  many  parallel 
and  horizontal  nngs.  J^'ewton. 

2.  A  ciicle  of  gold,  or  some  other  matter 
worn  as  an  ornament. 

A  quarrel, 
— About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring.         Shaksp. 
I  have  seen  old  Romaa  rxiigs  so  very  thick  about, 


and  with  such  large  stones  in  them,  that  'tis  no 
wonder  a  fop  should  reckon  them  a  little  cumber- 
some in  the  summer.  Addison. 

3.  A  circle  of  metal  to  be  held  by. 

The  rings  of  iron,  that  on  the  doors  were  hung. 
Sent  out  a  jarring  sound,  and  harshly  rung.  Dryden. 

Some  eagle  got  the  ring  of  my  box  in  his  beak, 
with  an  intent  to  let  it  fall,  and  devour  it.       Swijt. 

4.  A  circular  course. 

Chaste  Diana, 
Goddess  presiding  o'er  the  rapid  race, 
Place  me,  O  place  me  in  the  dusty  ling. 
Where  youthful  charioteers  contend  for  glory! 

Smith. 

5.  A  circle    made    by   persons  standing 
round. 

Make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Csesar, 
And  let  me  shew  you  him  that  made  the  will. 

Shakspeare- 

The  Italians,  perceiving  themselves  almost  en- 
vironed, cast  tiiemselves  into  a  ring,  and  retired 
back  into  the  city.  Hayward. 

Round  my  haibour  a  new  ring  they  made. 
And  footed  it  about  the  sacred  shade.  Dryden. 

6.  A  number  of  bells  harmonically  tuned. 

A  squirrel  spends  his  little  rage, 
In  jumping  round  a  rowling  cage; 
The  cage  as  either  side  turn'd  up, 
Sbriking  a  ri?ig  of  bells  a-top.  Prto»\ 

7.  The  sound  of  bells,  or  any  other  sono- 
fous  body. 

Stop  the  holes  of  a  hawk's  bell,  it  will  make  no 
ring,  but  a  flat  noise  or  rattle.  Bacon. 

Hawks'  bells,  that  have  holes,  give  a  greater 
ring,  than  if  the  pellet  did  strike  upon  bi'ass  in  the 
open  air.  Bacon. 

Sullen  Moloch  fled. 
Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue; 
In  vain  with  cymbals'  ring. 
They  call  the  grisly  king.  Milton. 

8.  A  sound  of  any  kind. 

The  king,  full  of  confidence,  as  he  had  been  vic- 
torious in  battle,  and  had  prevailed  with  his  parli- 
ament, and  had  the  ring  of  acclamations  fresh  in 
his  ears,  thought  the  rest  of  his  reign  should  be  but 
play.  Bacon. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
rung,  [hpinjan,  Saxon.J 

1.  To  strike  bells  or  any  other  sonorous 
body,  so  as  to  make  it  sound. 

Ring  the  alarm  bell.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [from  ring.]  To  encircle. 

Talbot, 
Who,  ring'i  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset.        Shaksp, 

3.  To  fit  with  rings. 

Death,  death;  oh  amiable  lovely  death! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  from  thy  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terrour  to  prosperity, 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones, 
And  put  my  eyeballs  in  thy  vaulty  brows. 
And  ritig  these  fingers  with  thy  housLold  worms. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  restrain  a  hog  by  a  ring  in  his  nose. 

To  Ring,  ring.  v.  n. 

1.  To  sound  as  a  bell  or  sonorous  metal. 

iJtng  out  ye  crystal  spheres, 
And  let  your  silver  chime 
Move  in  melodious  time; 
And  let  the  base  of  heav'n's  deep  organ  blow. 

Milton. 

No  funeral  rites  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
Nor  mournful  bell  shall  ring  her  burial.       Shaksp. 

Easy  it  might  be  to  ring  other  changes  upon  the 
same  bells.  J^'orris. 

At  Latagus  a  weighty  stone  he  flung; 
His  face  was  flatted,  and  his  helmet  rung.  Dryden. 

2.  To  practise  the  art  of  making  musick 
with  bells. 
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Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  at 
pleasure:  four  bells  admit  twenty-four  changes  in 
rinyijio-;  each  change  may,  by  agreement,  have  a 
certain  signification.  Holder. 

3.  To  sound;  to  resound. 

Hercules,  miasing  his  page,  called  him  by  his 
name  aloud,  that  all  the  shore  rang- of  it.      Bacon. 

The  particular  ringing-  sound  in  gold,  distinct 
from  the  sound  of  other  bodies,  has  no  particular 
name.  Locke. 

With  sweeter  notes  each  rising  temple  rung-, 
A  Raphael  painted!  and  a  Vida  sung! 
Immortal  Vida!  Pope. 

4.  To  utter  as  a  bell. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums, 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be 

done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  tinkle. 

My  eai-s  still  ring  with  noise;  I'm  vext  to  death; 
Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  rccovcr'd  breath. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  filled  with  a  bruit  or  report. 

That    profiiie,    atheistical,    epicurean   rabble, 

whom  the  whole  nation  so  rings  of,  are  not  indeed, 

what  they  vote  themselves,  the  wisest  men  in  the 

world.  South. 

Ring-bone,  riiig'bone.  n.  s. 

Ring-bcne  is  a  hard  callous  substance  growing  in 
the  hollow  circle  of  the  little  pastern  of  a  horse, 
just  above  the  coronet:  it  sometimes  goes  quite 
round  like  a  ring,  and  thence  it  is  called  the  ring- 
hone.  Far  tier'' s  Dictionary. 
Ri'ngdove,  ring'di'iv.  n.  s.  [rhin gelduyv e ^ 
German.] 

Pigeons  are  of  several  sorts,  wild  and  tame,  as 
wood  pigeons,  dovecote  pigeons,  and  ringdoves. 

Mortimer. 
Ri'nger,  ring'ur.9^  *°9  n.  s.  [from  ring-.'] 

He  who  rings. 
Ringlea'der,  ring'ld-diar.  n.  s.  [ring  and 
leader.]  The  head  of  a  riotous  body. 

He  caused  to  be  executed  some  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Cornish  men,  in  sacrifice  to  the  citizens. 

Bacon. 
The  nobility  escaped;  the  poor  people,  who  had 
been  deluded  by  these  ringleaders,  were  executed. 

Mdison. 
Ri'nglet,  ring'l^t.39  n.  s.  [ring,   with   a 
diminutive  termination.] 

1 .  A  small  ring. 

Silver  the  lintals,  deep  projecting  o'er; 
And  gold  the  ringlets  that  command  the  door.  Pope. 

2.  A  circle. 

You  demy  puppets,  that 
By  the  moonshine  do  the  green  ringlets  make, 
VVhereof  the  ewe  not  bites.  Shakspeare. 

Never  met  we, 
Upon  the  beached  margent  of  the  sea. 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind, 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturb'd  our  sport. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  curl. 

With  ringlets  quaint  and  wanton  windings  wove. 

Milton. 
Her  golden  tresses  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd. 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

These  in  two  sable  ringlets  taught  to  break. 
Once  gave  new  beauties  to  the  snowy  neck.     Pope. 
Ri'ngstreaked,    ring'str^kt.    adj.   [ring 
and  streaked.]  Circularly  streaked. 

He  removed  the  he  goats  that  were  ringstreaked 

and   spotted,   and  all   the  she    goats    that  were 

speckled.  Genesis. 

Ri'ngtail,  ring'tile.  n.  s.  [ring  and  tail.] 

A  kind  of  kite  with  a  whitish  tail. 

Bailey. 
Ri'ngworm,  rlng'wfirm.  n.  s.  [ring  and 
^vorrn.]  A  circular  tetter. 
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It  began  mth  a  serpigo,  making  many  round 
spots,  such  as  is  generally  called  ringworms. 

Wiseman. 
To  RINSE,  rinse,  v.  a.  [from  rein,  Ger. 

pure,  clear.] 
I.  To  wash;  to  cleanse  by  washing. 
This  last  costly  treaty 
Swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glass 
Did  break  i'  th'  rinsing.  Shakspeare. 

Whomsoever  he  touclieth,  and  hath  not  nnsed 
his  hands  in  water,  he  shail  be  unclean.  Leviticus 
This  must  move  us  humbly  to  sue  unto  God,  and 
earnestly  to  entreat  him,  to  wash  us  thoroughly  from 
our  wickedness,  and  cleanse  us  from  our  sins:  yea, 
to  purge  and  rinse  the  fountain  thereof,  our  unclean 
and  polluted  hearts.  Perkins. 

3.  To  wash  the  soap  out  of  clothes. 

They  cannot  boil,  nor  wash,  nor  rinse,  they  say, 
With  water  sometimes  ink,  and  sometimes  whey, 
Accoiding  as  you  meet  with  mud  or  clay.        King. 

Ri'nser,  rins'iir.03  n.  s.  [from  rinse.]  One 
that  washes  or  rinses;  a  washer. 

RrOT,  ri'ut.^66  „.  s.  [riotte,  old  French; 
riot  to,  Italian.] 

1.  Wild  and  loose  festivity. 

When  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb. 
When  rage  and  hot  blood  are  his  counsellors, 
When  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
Oh!  with  what  wings  shall  his  aifection  fly, 
Tow'rd  fronting  peril  and  oppos'd  decay.     Shaksp. 

So  senseless  of  expence, 
That  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it. 
Nor  cease  his  flow  of  riot.  Shakspeare. 

All  now  was  turn'd  to  jollity  and  game. 
To  luxury  and  riot,  feast  and  dance.  Milton. 

2.  A  sedition;  an  uproar. 

Transform'd  to  serpents  all,  as  accessories 
To  his  bold  riot.  Milton. 

To  run  Riot.  To  move  or  act  without 
control  or  restraint. 

One  man's  head  runs  riot  upon  hawks  and  dice. 

L'Eslrange. 

You  never  can  defend  his  breeding, 
Who,  in  his  satyre's  running  riot, 
Could  never  leave  the  world  in  quiet.  Swift. 

To  Ri'oT,  ri'iit.  v.n.  [riotter,  old  Fr.] 

1.  To  revel;  to  be  dissipated  in  luxurious 
enjoyments. 

Let  us  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day;  not  in  rioting 
and  drunkenness.  Romans. 

Now  he  exacts  of  all,  wastes  in  delight. 
Riots  in  pleasure,  and  neglects  the  law.       Daniel. 

2.  To  luxuriate;  to  be  tumultuous. 

Thy  life  a  long  dead  calm  of  fix'd  repose; 
No  pulse  that  riots,  and  no  blood  that  glows.  Pope. 

3.  To  banquet  luxuriously. 

4.  To  raise  a  sedition  or  uproar. 
Ri'oTER,  ri'iut-fir.9«  n.  s.  [from  riot.] 

1.  One  who  is  dissipated  in  luxury. 

2.  One  who  raises  an  uproar  or  sedition. 
Ri'oTisE,  ri'ilt-is.  n.  s.  [from  riot.]   Dis- 
soluteness; luxury.  Obsolete. 

From  every  work  he  challenged  essoin 
For  contemplation  sake;  yet  otherwise 
His  life  he  led  in  lawful  riotise.  Spenser. 

Ri'oTous,  ri'ut-fis.31*   adj.  [riotteux,  Fr. 

from  riot.] 
1.  Luxurious;  wanton;  licentiously  festive. 
What  needs  me  tell  their  feasts  and  goodly  guise. 
In  which  was  nothing  riotous  nor  vain  Spenser. 

When  all  our  offices  have  been  opprest 
With  riotous  feeders, 
1  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  cock, 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow.  Shakspeare. 

John  came  neither  eatmg  nor  drinking,  that  is 
far  from  the  diet  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  riotous 
places,  but  fared  coarsely.  Brown. 

With  them  no  riotous  pomp  nor  Asian  train, 
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T'  infect  a  nary  with  their  gaudy  fears; 
But  war  severely  like  itself  appears.  Dryden. 

Seditious;  turbulent. 
Rt'oTousLY,  i4'ut-ds-l^.  adv.  [from  riot- 
ous.] 
I.  Luxuriously;  with  licentious  luxury. 
He  that  gathereth  by  defrauding  his  own  soul, 
gathereth  for  others  that  shall  spend  his  goous  riot- 
o"s'!/.  EcclesiasticuS: 

'^.  Seditiously;  turbulently. 
Ki'otousness,  ri'iit-ils-nfis.  n.  s.  [from  ri- 
otous.] Tlie  state  of  being  riotous. 
To  RIP,  rip.  V.  a.  [hjiypan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  tear;  to  lacerate;  to  cut  asunder  by 
a  continued  act  of  the  knife,  or  of  other 
force. 

You  bloody  Neros,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame. 

Shakspeare- 

Thou  wilt  dash  their  children,  and  rip  up  their 

women  with  child.  2  Kings. 

The  beast  prevents  the  blow. 
And  upward  rips  the  grom  of  his  audacious  foe. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  take  away  by  laceration  or  cutting. 

Macduti' was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  npp'd.  Shakspeare. 

Fsculapius,  because  ripped  from  his  mother's 
womb,  was  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Apollo.  Hayw. 

Rip  this  heart  of  mine 
Out  of  my  breast,  and  shew  it  for  a  coward's.  Olway. 
The  conscious  husband,  whom  like  symptoms  seize, 
Charges  on  her  the  guilt  of  their  disease; 
Affecting  fury  acts  a  madman's  part. 
He'll  rip  the  fatal  secret  from  her  heart.  Granville. 

3.  To  disclose;  to  search  out;  to  tear  up; 
to  bring  to  view. 

Let  it  be  lawful  for  me  to  rip  up  to  the  rery  bot- 
tom, how  and  by  whom  your  discipline  was  plant- 
ed, at  such  time  as  this  age  we  live  in  began  to 
make  first  trial  thereof  Hooker. 

You  rip  up  the  original  of  Scotland.        Spenser. 
This  ripping  up  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing  un- 
to me,  and  indeed  savoureth  of  some  reading. 

Spenser. 

They  ripped  up  all  that  had  been  done  from  the 

beginning  of  the  rebellion.  Clarendon. 

The  relations  considering  that  a  trial  would  rip 

up  old  sores,  and  discover  things  not  so  much  to  the 

reputation  of  the  deceased,  they  dropt  their  design. 

^rbulhnot. 
RIPE,    ripe.    adj.    [pipe,    Saxon;    rij/i, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Brought  to  perfection  in  growth;  ma- 
ture. 

Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  pow'rs  above 
Put  on  their  instrun»ents.  Shakip, 

Their  fruit  is  improfitable,  not  ripe  to  eat. 

Wisdom. 
So  may'st  thou  live,  till,  like  ripe  fruit,  thou  drop 
Into  thy  mother's  lap,  or  be  with  ease 
Gather'd,  not  harshly  pluck'd  for  death  mature. 

Milton. 

2.  Resembling  the  ripeness  of  fruit. 

Those  happiest  smiles. 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  know 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes,  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropt.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Complete;  proper  for  use. 

I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course, 
When  time  is  ripe.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Advanced  to  the  perfection  of  any  qua- 
lity. 

There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lips, 
A  little  riper  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  in  his  cheeks.  Shaksp. 

O  early  ripe!  to  thy  abundant  store, 
What  could  advancing  age  have  added  more  > 

Dryien. 
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5.  Finished;  consummate. 

Beasts  are  ia  sensible  capacity  as  ripe  even  as 
men  themselves,  perhaps  more  ripe.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

Shaksp. 

6.  Brought  to  the  point  of  taking  effect; 
fully  matured. 

He  thence  shall  come, 
When  this  woi^ld's  dissolution  shall  be  ripe.  Milton. 
While  things  were  just  ripe  for  a  war,  the  can- 
tons, their  protectors,  interposed  as  umpires  in  the 
quarrel.  ^Iddison. 

7.  Fully  qualified  by  gradual  improve- 
ment. 

At  thirteen  years  old  he  was  ripe  for  the  univer- 
city.  Fell. 

Ripe  for  heaven,  when  fate  .£neas  calls, 
Then  sbalt  thou  bear  him  up,  sublime,  to  me. 

Dryden. 

To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  ripen;  to  grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 
jRipen  is  now  used. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe, 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shaksp. 

Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio; 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time.  Shaksp. 

Though  no  stone  tell  thee  what  I  was,  yet  thou, 
In  my  grave's  inside,  see  what  thou  art  now; 
Yet  thou  'rt  not  yet  so  good,  till  us  death  lay 
To  ripe  and  mellow  there,  w'  are  stubborn  clay. 

Donne. 
To  Ripe,  ripe.  v.  a.  To  mature;  to  make 
ripe. 

He  is  retirM,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes, 
To  Scotland.  Shaksp. 

Ri'pELY,  ripe'i^.  adv.  [from  rifie.']  Ma- 
turely; at  the  fit  time. 

It  fits  us  therefore  ripely; 
Our  chariots  and  our  hoi'semeu  be  in  readiness. 

Shaksp. 
To  Ri'pEN,  ri'p'n.*"^  v.  n.  [from  rifie.^  To 
grow  ripe;  to  be  matured. 

This  is  the  state  of  man;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  gi-eatuess  is  a  ripening,  nips  his  root; 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.  Shaksp. 

Afore  the  sour  giape  is  ripening  in  the  flower. 

Isaiah. 
The  pricking  of  a  fruit,  before  it  ripeneth,  ripeus 
the  fruit  more  suddenly.  Bacon 

Trees,  that  ripen  latest,  blossom  soonest;  as 
peaches  and  cornelians;  and  it  is  a  work  of  provi- 
dence that  they  blossom  so  soon;  for  otherwise  they 
could  not  have  the  sun  long  enough  to  ripen.  Bacon. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  are  taught  lo  bear, 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.  Granville. 

To  Ri'i'EN,  ri'p'n.  v.  a.  To  mature;  to 
make  ripe. 

My  father  was  no  traitor; 
And  that  I'll  prove  ou  better  men  than  Somerset, 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 

Shakspeare. 
When  to  ripened  manhood  he  shall  grow, 
The  greedy  sailor  shall  the  seas  forego.       Drrjden. 

That  I  settled 
Your  father  in  his  throne,  was  for  your  sake, 
1  left  th'  acknowledgment  for  time  to  ripeiu  Dryden. 

The  genial  sun 
Has  daily,  since  his  course  begun, 
Rejoic'd  the  metal  to  refine. 
And  ripm'd  the  Peruvian  mine.  Addison. 

Be  this  the  cause  of  more  than  mortal  hate, 
The  rest  succeeding  lime  i-hali  ripen  into  fate.  Pope 

Here  elements  have  lost  tlieir  uses; 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces.  Swift 

Ui'pENEss,  ripe'nes.  ?i.  s.  [from  n/;f.] 
1 .  The  state  of  being  ripe;  maturity 
VOL.  If. 


They  have  compared  it  to  the  ripeness  of  fruits. 

Wiseman. 

Little  matter  is  deposited  in  the  abscess,  before 

it  arrives  towards  its  ripeness.  Sharp. 

2.  Fi?ii  growth. 

Time,  which  made  them  their  fame  outlive, 
To  Cowley  scarce  did  ripeness  give.  Denham. 

3.  Perfection;  completion. 

To  this  purpose  were  those  harmonious  tunes  of 
psalms  devised  for  us,  that  they,  which  are  either 
in  years  but  young,  or  touching  perfection  of  virtue 
as  yet  not  grown  to  ripeness,  might,  when  they  think 
they  sing,  leain.  Hooker. 

This  royal  infant  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
W'hich  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.         Shakspeare. 

I  to  manhood  am  arriv'd  so  near. 
An  inward  ripe^uss  doth  much  less  appear, 
That  some  more  timely  happy  spirits  indu'th. 

MiUon. 

4.  Fitness;  qualification. 

Men  must  endure 
Their  going  hence,  ev'n  as  their  coming  hither: 
Ripeness  is  all.  Shaksp. 

Ri'ppER,  rip'pur.8^  n.  s.  [from  ri/i.^  One 
who  rips;  one  who  tears;  one  who  lace- 
rates. 

.  n.  To  fret  on  the 


To  Ri'ppLE,  rip'pl.-* 
suiface,  as  water  swiftly  running. 

Ri'pTowEi,,  rip'toii-^l.  n.  8.  A  gratuity,  or 
reward  given  to  tenants,  after  they  had 
reaped  their  lord's  corn.  Bailey. 

To  RISE,  rjze.  v.  n.  pret.  rose;  part,  risen. 
Cowley  has  riss,  for  rose;  so  has  Jonson. 
[pipan,  Saxcn;  rei.'ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  change  a  jacent  or  recumbent,  to 
an  erect  posture. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.  Shaksp. 

The  archbishop  received  him  sitting,  for,  said  he, 
I  am  too  old  to  rise.  Earl  of  Orrery. 

2.  To  get  up  from  rest. 

Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does; 
do  what  she  will;  go  to  bed  when  she  list;  rise  when 
she  list.  Shaksp. 

As  wild  asses  in  the  desert,  go  they  forth  to  their 


work,  rising  betimes  tor  a  prey. 

That  is  to  live, 

To  rest  secure,  and  not  rise  up  to  grieve. 

Thy  mansion  wants  thee,  Adam,  rise. 

3.  To  get  up  from  a  fall. 

True  in  our  fall. 
False  in  our  promis'd  rising. 

4.  To  spring;  to  grow  up. 

They  imagine 
For  one  forbidden  tree  a  multitude, 
Now  »is'n  to  work  them  farther  woe. 


Job. 

Daniel. 
Milton. 


Milton. 


Milton. 
.  To  gain  elevation  of  rank  or  fortune. 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall. 

Shakspeare. 

If  they  me  not  with  their  service,  they  will  make 

their  service  fall  with  them.  Bacon. 

To  rise  i'  th'  world, 
No  wise  man  that's  honest  should  expect.      Otway. 
Those,  that  have  been  raised  by  some  great  mi- 
nister, trample  upon  the  steps  by  which  they  rise, 
to  rival  him.  South. 

To  swell. 

If  the  bright  spot  stay  in  his  place,  it  is  a  rising 
of  the  burning.  Leviticus. 

7.  To  ascend;  to  move  upward. 

The  sap  in  old  trees  is  not  so  fi-ank  as  to  rise  all 
to  the  boughs,  but  tireth  by  the  way,  and  putteth 
out  moss  Bacon. 

If  two  plane  polish'd  plates  of  a  polish 'd  looking- 
glass  be  laid  together,  so  that  their  sides  be  parallel, 
and  at  a  very  small  distaice  from  one  another,  and 
then  their  lower  edges  be  dipped  into  water,  the 
water  will  rise  up  between  them.  .Vewtun 
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8.  To  break  out  from  below  the  horizon. 

as  the  sun. 

He  maketh  the  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the 
good.  Maltherr. 

He  afErmeth,  that  tunny  is  fat  upon  the  rising  of 
the  Pleiades,  and  departs  upon  Arcturus.     Brown. 

Whether  the  sun 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sui.  Milton. 

9.  To  take  beginning;  to  come  into  exist- 
ence or  notice. 

Only  he  spoke,  and  every  thing  that  is. 
Out  of  the  fruitful  womb  of  nothing  rise.      Cowley. 

10.  To  begin  to  act. 
High  winds  began  to  rise.  Milton. 
W^ith  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire, 

And  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  fire.  Dryden. 

1 1.  To  appear  in  view. 
The  poet  must  lay  out  all  his  sUength,  that  his 

words  may  be  glowing,  and  that  evei7  thing  he  de- 
scribes may  immediately  present  itself,  and  rise  up 
to  the  reader's  view.  Addison. 

12.  To  change  a  station;  to  quit  a  siege. 
He,  rising  with  small  honour  from  Gunza,  and 

fearing  the  power  of  the  christians,  was  gone. 

Knolles. 

13.  To  be  excited;  to  be  produced. 
Indeed  you  thank'd  me;  but  a  nobler  gratitude 

Rose  in  her  soul,  for  from  that  hour  she  lov'd  me. 

Otway. 

A  thought  rose  in  me,  which  often  perplexus  men 

of  contemplative  natures.  Spectator. 

14.  To  break   into  military   commotions; 
to  make  insurrections. 

At  our  heels  all  hell  should  rise, 
With  blackest  insurrection.  Milton. 

Numidia's  sj)acious  kingdom  lies 
Ready  to  rise  at  its  young  prince's  call.      Addison. 

No  more  shall  nation  against  nation  rise, 
Nor  ardent  wairiors  meet  witb  hateful  eyes.    Pope, 

15.  To  be  roused;  to  be  excited  to  action. 
Who  will  j-ise  up  for  me  against  evil-doecs.'  or 

who  will  stand  up  for  me  against  the  workers  of  in- 
iquity? Psalms. 
Gather  together,  come  against,  and  rise  up  to  the 
battle.                                                          Jeremiah. 

16.  To  make  hostile  attack. 

If  any  man  hate  his  neighbour,  lie  in  wait,  and 
rise  up  against  him,  and  smite  him  mortally,  and 
fleeth  into  one  of  these  cities,  the  elders  of  his  city 
shall  fetch  him  thence.  Deuteronomy. 

17.  To  grow  more  or  greater  in  any  re- 
spect. 

A  hideous  gabble  rises  lond 
Among  the  builders.  Milton. 

The  great  I'uke  lises  on  them  in  his  demands,  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  less  than  a  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  a  solemn  embassy  to  beg  pardon. 

Addison. 
IS.  To  increase  in  price. 

Bullion  is  risen  to  six  shillings  and  five  pence  the 
ounce;  i.  e.  that  an  ounce  of  uncoined  silver  will 
exchange  for  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  of  coined  sil- 
ver. Locke. 

19.  To  be  improved. 

From  such  an  untainted  couple,  we  can  hope  to 
have  our-  family  rise  to  its  ancient  splendour  of  face, 
air,  countenance,  and  shape.  Toiler. 

20.  To  elevate  the  style. 

Your  author  always  will  the  best  advise, 
Fall  when  he  falls,  and  when  he  rises,  rise.  Roscotn. 

21.  To  be  revived  from  death. 

After  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go  bet  ore  you. 

Matthew . 
The  stars  of  morn  shall  see  hira  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.  Milton. 

22.  To  come  by  cliaixc. 

As  they  'gti.-  his  library  to  view, 
And  antique  registers  for  to  avise. 
There  chanced  to  the  prince's  hand  to  rise 
An  ancient  book.  Spenser. 
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23.  To  be  elevated  in  situation. 

He  bar'd  an  ancient  oak  of  all  her  boughs; 
Then  on  a  rising  ground  the  trunk  he  plac'd, 
Which  with  the  spoils  of  his  dead  foe  he  grac'd. 

Dryden. 

A  house  he  saw  upon  a  riiing.  MUl$on 

Ash,  on  banks  or  rising  grounds  near  rivers,  will 

thrive  exceedingly.  Mortimer. 

Rise,  rise.*^^  ■*»»  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  rising,  locally  or  figuratively. 

2.  The  act  of  mounting  from  the  jjround. 

In  leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  fii-st  cast 
backwards  and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the 
greater  force;  for  the  hands  go  backward  before 
they  take  their  rise.  Bacon. 

3.  Eruption;  ascent. 

Upon  the  candle's  going  out,  there  is  a  sudden 
rise  of  water;  for  the  flame  filling  no  more  place, 
the  air  and  water  succeed.  Bacon. 

The  hill  submits  itself 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders,  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Di'yden. 

4.  Place  that  favours  the  act  of  mouniing 
aloft. 

Rais'd  so  high,  from  that  convenient  rise 
She  took  her  flight,  and  quickly  reach'd  the  skies. 

Creech. 

Since  the  arguments  against  theto  rise  from  com- 
mon received  opinions,  it  happens  in  controversial 
discourses,  as  it  does  in  the  assaulting  of  towns, 
where,  if  the  ground  be  but  firm,  whereon  the  bat- 
teries are  erected,  there  is  no  farther  enquiry  of 
whom  it  IS  borrowed,  so  it  aflbrds  but  a  fit  rise  for 
the  present  purpose.  Locke. 

5.  Elevatei.1  place. 

Such  a  rise,  as  doth  at  once  invite 
A  pleasure,  and  a  reverence  from  the  sight.  Denh. 

6.  Appearance  as  of  the  sun  in  the  east. 

Phoebus!  stay; 
The  world  to  which  you  fly  so  fast. 
From  us  to  them  can  pay  your  haste 
With  no  such  object,  and  salute  your  rise 
With  no  such  wonder,  as  De  Mornay's  eyes. 

Waller. 

7.  Increase  in  any  respect. 

8.  Increase  of  price. 

Upon  a  breach  with  Spain,  must  be  considered 
the  present  state  of  the  king's  treasure,  the  rise  or 
fall  that  may  happen  in  his  constant  revenue  by  a 
Spanish  war.  Temple. 

The  bishops  hare  had  share  in  the  gradual  rise  of 
lands.  Swift. 

9.  Beginning;  original. 

It  has  its  rise  from  the  lazy  admonitions  of  those 
who  give  rules,  and  propose  examples,  without  join- 
ing practice  with  their  instructions.  Locke. 
All  wickedness  taketh  its  rise  from  the  heart,  and 
the  design  and  intention  with  which  a  thing  is  done, 
frequently  discriminates  the  goodness  or  evil  of  the 
action .  J^elson. 
His  reputation  quickly  peopled  it,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  republick,  which  calls  itself  after  his  name. 

•Addison. 
10.  Elevation;  increase  of  sound. 

In  the  ordinary  rises  and  falls  of  the  voice,  there 

fall  out  to  be  two  beemolls  between  the  unison  and 

the  diapason.  Bacon. 

Ri'sEN,  riz'z'n.  The  part,  of  To  rise. 

Ri'sER,  ri'ziir.**^  n.   s.   [from  rise.']    One 

that  rises. 

The  isle  ^aea,  where  the  palace  stands 
Of  the  early  riser,  with  the  rosy  hands. 
Active  Aurora;  where  she  loves  to  dance.  Chapman. 
Risibi'lity,  riz-6-bii'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ri- 
sible.'] The  quality  of  laughing. 

How  comes  lowness  of  stile  to  be  so  much  the 
propriety  of  satyr,  that  without  it  a  poet  can  be  no 
more  a  satyrist,  than  without  risibility  he  can  be  a 
maa.  '         Dryden. 


Whatever  the  philosophers  may  talk  of  their  ri- 

sibility,  neighing  is  a  more  noble  expression  than 

lauohing.  ^rbuthnot. 

Rrs'lBLE,  rlz'6-bl.'«'«  adj.  [risible,  Fr.  W- 

sibilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Having  the  faculty  or  power  of  laugh- 
ing. 

We  are  in  a  merry  world,  laughing  is  our  busi- 
ness; as  if,  because  it  has  been  made  the  definition 
of  man  that  he  is  risible,  his  manhood  consisted  in 
nothing  else.  Gov.  of  the  Tongtie. 

2.  Ridiculous;  exciting  laughter. 
Risk,  risk.  n.   s.  [risque,   French;   riesg, 

Spanish.]   Hazard;   danger;   chance  of 

harm. 

Some  run  the  risk  of  an  absolute  ruin  for  the 
gaining  of  a  present  supply.  UEstrange. 

When  an  insolent  despiser  of  discipline,  nurtured 
into  contempt  of  all  order  by  a  long  risk  of  licence, 
shall  appear  before  a  church  governor,  severity  and 
resolution  are  that  governor's  virtue.  South. 

By  allowing  himself  in  what  is  innocent,  he  would 
run  the  risk  of  being  betrayed  into  what  is  not  so. 

^tterbury- 
An  innocent  man  ought  not  to  run  an  equal  risk 
with  a  guilty  one.  Clarissa- 

To  Risk,  risk.  v.  a.  [risguer,  French,] 
To  hazard;  to  put  to  chance;  to  endan- 
ger. 

Who  would  hope  new  fame  to  raise, 
Or  risk  his  well-established  praise, 
That,  his  high  genius  to  approve. 
Had  drawn  a  George  or  carv'd  a  Jove?      Mdison. 
Ri'sker,  risk'Ar.'-'^  n,  s.  [from  risk.]     He 
who  risks. 

He  thither  came,  t'  observe  and  smoak 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Butler. 

Riss,  rls.  The  obsolete  preterit  of  rise. 
Riss  not  the  consular  men  and  left  their  places. 
So  soon  as  thou  sat'st  down;  and  fled  thy  side? 

Ben  Jonson. 
RITE,  rite.  n.  s.  [rit,  French;  ritus,  Lat.] 
Solemn  act  of  religion;  external  obser- 
vance. 

The  ceremonies,  we  have  taken  from  such  as 
were  before  us,  are  not  things  that  belong  to  this  or 
that  sect,  but  they  are  the  ancient  rites  and  customs 
of  the  church.  Hooker. 

It  is  by  God  consecrated  into  a  sacrament,  a  holy 
rite,  a  means  of  conveying  to  the  worthy  receiver 
the  benefits  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ. 

Hammond. 
When  the  prince  her  fun'ral  rites  had  paid. 
He  plow'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas.  Dryden. 

Ri'tual,  rlt'lslu'i-al.*'^'  adj.   [rituel,  Fr.] 
Solemnly  ceremonious;  done  according 
to  some  religious  institution. 
.    Instant  I  bade  the  priests  prepare 
The  ritual  sacrifice,  and  solemn  pray'r.  Pi-ior. 

If  to  tradition  were  added  certain  constant  ritual 
and  emblematical  observances,  as  the  emblems  were 
expressive,  the  memory  of  the  thing  recorded  would 
remain.  Forbes. 

Ri'tual,  rit'tshu-al.  n.  s,  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] A  book  in  which  the  rites^and 
observances  of  religion  arc  set  down. 

An  heathen  ritual  could  not  instruct  a  man  bet- 
ter than  these  several  pieces  of  antiquity  in  the  par- 
ticular ceremonies,  that  attended  diflerent  sacrifi- 
ces. Mdison. 
Ri'tualist,  nt'tshu-al-ist.  n.  s.  [from  ri- 
tual.] One  skilled  in  the  ritual. 
RTVAGE,  ri'vadje.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
bank;  a  coast.     Not  in  use. 

Think 
You  stand  upoii  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  iiuoiistant  billows  dancing: 
For  so  appears  this  fleet.  Shaksp. 

RI'V  AL,  ri'val.^*  n.  s.  [rivali3,  Latin.] 


1 .  One  who  is  in  pursuit  of  the  same  thing 
which  another  man  pursues;  a  compe- 
titor. 

Oh  love!  tliou  sternly  dost  thy  pow'r  maintain. 
And  will  not  bear  a  rival  in  thy  reign; 
Tyrants  and  thou  all  fellowship  disdain.      Dryden. 

2.  A  competitor  in  love. 
She  saw  her  father  was  grown  her  adverse  party, 

and  yet  her  fortune  such  as  she  must  favour  her  ri- 
val. Sidney. 

France  and  Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  younger  daughter's  love.  Shaks. 

Your  rivaVs  image  iu  your  worth  i  view; 
And  what  I  lov'd  in  him,  esteem  in  you.   Granville. 
Ri'vAL,  ri'val.  adj.     Standing  in  competi- 
tion; making  the  same  claim;  emulous. 

Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  should  be  fortunate.  Shakspeare. 

Equal  in  years,  and  rival  in  renown 
With  Epaphus,  the  youthful  Phaeton 
Like  honour  claims.  Drydtn. 

You  bark  to  be  eraploy'd. 
While  Venus  is  by  rival  dogs  enjoy'd.         Dryden. 

To  Ri'val,   ri'vau  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  stand  in  competition  with  another; 
to  oppose. 

Those  that  have  been  raised  by  the  interest  of 
some  great  minister,  trample  upon  the  steps  by 
which  they  rise,  to  rival  him  in  his  greatness,  and 
at  length  step  into  his  place.  South. 

2.  To  emulate;  to  endeavour  to  equal  or 
excel. 

Ambitious  fool!  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass; 
To  rival  thunder  in  its  rapid  course. 
And  imitate  inimitable  force.  Dryden. 

O  thou,  too  great  to  rival  or  to  praise. 
Forgive,  Ismented  shade,  these  duteous  lays. 
Lee  had  thy  fire,  and  Congreve  had  thy  wit; 
And  copyists,  here  and  there,  some  liiteness  hit; 
But  none  possess'd  thy  graces,  and  thy  ease; 
In  thee  alone  'twas  natural  to  please!  Harte. 

To  Ri'val,  ri'val.  v.  n.     To  be  competi- 
tors.    Out  of  use. 

Burgundy, 
We  first  address'd  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Have  rivafd  for  our  daughter.  Shakspeare, 

Riva'lity,  ri-val'6-t6,  >  n.    s.    [rivalitas, 
Ri'vALRY,  ri'val-r^.     ^      Lat.     from   ri- 
val.]    Competition;  emulation. 

It  is  the  privilege  of  posterity  to  set  matters  right 

between  those  antagonists,  who,  by  their  rivalry  for 

greatness,  divided  a  whole  age.  Mdison. 

Ri'vALSHip,  rl'val-ship.  n.  «.  [from  rival.] 

The  state  or  character  of  a  rival. 
To  RIVE,  rive.  v.  a.  pret.  rived;  part. 
riven,  [pypc,  broken,  Saxon;  rijven, 
Dutch;  river,  French,  to  drive.]  To 
split;  to  cleave;  to  divide  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument; to  force  in  disruption. 

At  his  haughty  helmet 
So  hugely  struck,  that  it  the  steel  did  rive 
And  cleft  his  head.  Spenser. 

The  varlet  at  his  plaint  was  grieved  sore, 
That  his  deep  wounded  heart  in  two  did  rive.  Spens. 

Through  riven  clouds  and  molten  firmament. 
The  fierce  three-forked  engine  making  way, 
Both  lofty  towers  and  higliest  trees  hath  rent.  Spens. 

O  Cicero! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv''d  the  knotty  oaks;  but  ne'er  till  now 
Did  I  go  through  a  tempest  dropping  fire.     Shaksp. 

As  one  he  stood  escap'd  from  cruel  fight, 

Sore  toil'd,  his  riven  arms  to  havock  hewn,  jyiilton. 

The  neighbouring  forests,  formerly  shaken  and 

riDen  with  the  thunder-bolts  rf  war,  did  envy  the 

sweet  peace  of  Druina.  Howel. 

Had  I  not  been  blind   \  might  have  seen 
Yon  riven  oak,  the  fa*        of  the  gieen.      Dryden, 
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Let  it  come; 
Let  the  fierce  ligbtning  blast,  the  thunder  rive  me. 

Roice. 
To  Rive,    rivc.  v.  n.    To  be  split;  to  be 
divided  by  violence. 

Freeitone  rxvea,  splits,  and  breaks  in  any  direc- 
tion. Woodward. 
To  Rive,  rive,  for  derive  or  direct.    Not 
used. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
To  rire  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  English  Talbot.  Shaksp. 
To    Ri'vEL,    riv'v'l.*"^   -u.  a.    [sepipleb, 
Saxon;  corrugated,  rumpled.]    1  o  con- 
tract into  wrinkles  and  corrugations. 
Then  droop'd  the  fading  flow'rs,  their  beauty 
fled, 
And  clos'd  their  sickly  eyes  and  hung  the  head, 
And  r'votVi  up  with  heat,  lay  dying  in  their  bed. 

Dnjdtn. 
And  since  that  plenteous  autumn  now  is  past, 
Whose  grapes  and  peaches  have  indulged  your  taste, 
Take  in  good  part,  from  our  poor  poefs  board. 
Such  rivtVd  fruits  as  winter  can  afford.       Dryden. 

Alum  stipticks,  with  contracting  pow'r. 
Shrink  his  thin  essence  like  a  rtvel'd  flow'r.    Pope. 
Ri'vEN,  riv'v'n*"^  The  part,  of  rive. 
Ri'vER,  riv'iir.8^  n.  s.  [^riviere,  Fr.  rivus, 
Lat.j     A  land  current  of  water  bigger 
than  a  brook. 

It  is  a  most  beautiful  country,  being  stored 
throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  replenished 
with  all  sorts  of  fish.  Spender. 

The  first  of  these  rivers  has  been  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  poets  for  the  gentleness  of  its  course,  as 
the  other  for  its  rapidity.  Addison. 

River-dragon,  riv'ur-drag'iln.  7i.  s.  A 
crocodile.  A  name  given  by  Milton  to 
the  king  of  Egypt. 

Thus  with  ten  wounds 
The  river-dragon  tam'd  at  length,  submits 
To  let  his  sojourners  depart.  Paradise  Lost. 

Ri'vERET,  riv'iir-et.  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
river.~\  A  small  stream;  a  rill. 

Bringing  all  their  riverels  in. 
There  ends;  a  new  song  to  begin.  Drayton. 

Calls  down  rireretfrom  her  spring, 
Their  queen  upon  her  way  to  bring.  Drayton. 

RivER-GOD,  riv'ur-god.  n,  s.  Tutelary 
deity  of  a  river. 

His  wig  hung  as  strait  as  the  hair  of  a  river-god 
rising  from  the  water.  .^rbiUlinot. 

River-horse,  riv'ur-horse.  n.  s.  Hippo- 
potamus. 

Rose, 
As  plants  ambiguous  between  sea  and  land, 
The  river-horse  and  scaly  crocodile.  Milton. 

Ri'vET,  riv'it.'9  72.  s.  [^river,  Fr.  to  break 
the  point  of  a  thing;  to  drive.]  A  fast- 
ening pill  clenched  at  both  ends. 

The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights, 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation.         Shakspeare. 

Thy  armour 
I'll  frush,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I'll  be  master  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

Though  Valeria's  fair,  and  though  she  loves  me 
too, 
'Gainst  her  my  soul  is  arm'd  on  every  part; 
Yet  there  arc  secret  rivets  to  my  heart. 
Where  Bcrenicek  charms  have  found  the  way. 
Subfile  as  lightnings.  Di-yiUn. 

The  verse  in  fashion  is,  when  numbers  flow 
So  smooth  and  equal,  that  no  sight  can  find 
The  rivet,  where  the  polish 'd  piece  was  joiii'd. 

Dryden. 
The  rivets  of  those  wings  inclosM 
Fit  not  each  other.  Dryden. 

This  iustnuueut  should  move  easy  upon  the  nvtt. 

Shttrp. 


To  Ri'vET,  r'iv'lt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  fasten  with  rivets. 

This  man. 
If  all  our  fire  were  out,  would  fetch  down  new 
Out  of  the  hand  of  Jove;  and  rifct  him 
To  Caucasus,  should  he  but  frown.       Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  fasten  strongly;  to  make  immove- 
able. 

You  were  to  blame  to  part  with 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  rivetUd  with  faith  unto  your  flesh.         Shaksp. 

Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that's  rivetted, 
Screw'd  to  my  mem'ry?  Shakspeare. 

What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settledness 
by  the  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the  other  rejects. 

King  Charles. 

Till  fortune's  fruitless  spite  had  made  it  known. 
Her  blows  not  shook  but  rivetted  his  throne.  Dryd. 

Thus  hath  God  not  only  rivetted  the  notion  of 
himself  into  our  natures,  but  likewise  made  the 
belief  of  his  being,  necessary  to  the  peace  of  our 
minds  and  happiness  of  society.  Tillotson. 

If  the  eye  sees  those  things  rivetted  which  are 
loose,  where  will  you  begin  to  rectify  the  mistake.' 

Locke. 

^Vhe^e  we  use  words  of  a  loose  and  wandering 
signification,  hence  follows  mistake  and  error, 
which  those  maxims,  brought  as  proofs  to  establish 
propositions,  wherein  the  terms  stand  for  undeter- 
mined ideas,  do  by  their  authority  confirm  and 
rivet.  Locke  ■ 

Rivet  and  nail  me  where  I  stand,  ye  pow'rs! 

Conp-eve. 
They  provoke  him  to  the  rage 
Of  fangs  and  claws,  and,  stooping  from  your  horse. 
Rivet  the  panting  savage  to  the  ground.     ^lUison 

A  similitude  of  nature  and  manners,  in  such  a 
degree  as  we  are  capable  of,  must  tie  the  holy  knot, 
and  rivet  the  friendship  between  us.         ^llerbury. 

3.  To  drive  or  clench  a  rivet. 

In  rivetting,  the  pin  you  rivet  in  should  stand 
upright  to  the  plate  you  rivet  it  upon;  for  if  it  do 
not  stand  upright,  you  will  be  forced  to  set  it  up- 
right, after  it  is  rivetted.  Moxon. 

Ri'vuLET,  riv'u-l^t.   n.  s.   [rivulus,  Lat.] 
A  small  river;  a  brook;  a  streamlet. 

By  fountain  or  by  shady  rivulet, 
He  sought  them.  Jlilton. 

The  veins,  where  innumerable  little  rivuUts  have 
their  confluence  into  the  common  channel  of  the 
blood.  BoUley. 

I  saw  the  rivulet  of  Salforata,  formerly  called 
Albula,  aud  smelt  the  stench  that  rises  from  its 
water,  which  Martial  mentions.  Addison. 

Rixdo'llar,  riks'dol-lijr.  n.s.  A  German 
coin,  worth  about  four  shillings  and  six- 
pence sterling.  Bid. 
Roach,  rotsh.^s*  n.  s.  [from  rutilus,  Lat. 
red-haired] 

A  roach  is  a  fish  of  no  great  reputation  for  hi.-i 
dainty  taste:  his  spawn  is  accounted  much  better 
than  any  other  part  of  him:  he  is  accounted  the 
water  sheep,  for  his  simplicity  and  foolishness;  and 
it  is  noted,  that  roaches  recover  strength,  aud  grow 
in  a  fortnight  after  spawning.  Waiton. 

If  a  gudgeon  meet  a  roach, 
He  dare  not  venture  to  approach; 
Yet  still  he  leaps  at  flies.  Svoift. 

Road,  rode. "3"  n.  s.  [rade,  Fr.  route,  Fr. 

route  is  via  trita."] 
1.  Large  way;  path. 

^^  ould  you  not  think  him  a  madman,  who,  whilst 
he  might  easily  ride  on  the  beaten  road  way,  should 
trouble  hiinself  with  breaking  up  of  gaps.'  Sucklitig. 

To   God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

The  liberal  man  dwells  always  in  the  road.  Ftll. 

To  be  indillerent  whether  we  embrace  falsehood 
or  truth,  is  the  great  road  to  error.  Locke, 

Could  stupid  atoms,  with  impetuous  speed. 
By  difl''reat  rouds  and  adverse  ways  proceed, 
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That  there  they  might  rencounter,  here  unite. 

Blackmore. 
There  is  but  one  road  by  which  to  climb  up. 

,iddison. 

2.  \^rade,  Fr.]  Ground  where  ships  may 
anchor. 

I  should  be  still 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports  and  roads; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures.  Shakspeare. 

About  the  island  are  many  roads,  but  only  one 
harbour.  Sandyu' 

3.  Inroad;  incursion. 

The  Volscians  stand 

Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 

Upon 's  again.  Shakspeetre- 

Cason  was  desirous  of  the  spoil,  for  he  was,  by 

the  former  road  into  that  country,  famous  and  rich. 

KnolUs. 
The  king  of  Scotland,  seeing  none  came  in  to 
Perkin,   turned   his   enterprize   into  a  road,   and 
wasted  Northumberland  with  fii-e  and  sword. 

Bacon. 

4.  Journey.  The  word  seems,  in  this  sense 
at  least,  to  be  derived  from  rode,  the 
preterit  of  n'rfe.*  as  we  say,  a  short  ride; 
an  easy  ride. 

With  easy  roads  he  came  to  Leicester, 
And  lodg'd  in  the  abbey.  Shakspttxre. 

He  from  the  east  his  flaming  road  begins.  Milton. 

5.  The  act,  or  state  of  travelling. 

Some  taken  from  their  shops  and  farms,  otliers 
from  their  sports  and  pleasiu'es,  these  at  suits  of  law, 
those  at  gaming  tables,  some  on  the  road,  others  at 
their  own  fire-sides.  Laio. 

To  ROAM,  rome.*'*  v.  n.  [romigare, 
Italian.  See  Room.]  To  wander  with- 
out any  certain  purpose;  to  ramble;  to 
rove;  to  play  the  vagrant.  It  is  imagin- 
ed to  come  from  the  pretences  of  va- 
grants, who  always  said  they  were  going 
to  Rome. 

Five  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
Roaming  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Asia. 

Shakspeare. 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 

Shak^are. 
The  lonely  fox  roams  far  abroad. 
On  secret  rapine  bent,  and  midnight  fraud.    Prior, 

What  were  unenlighten'd  man, 
A  savage  roaming  through  the  woods  and  wilds 
lu  quest  of  prey.  Thomson. 

To  Roam,  rome.  v.  a.  To  range;  to  wan- 
der over. 

Now  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  room. 

Milton. 
Roa'mer,  ro'miir.s^   n.  *.   [from  roam.l 
A  rover;  a  rambler;  a  wanderer;  a  va- 
grant. 
Roan,  rone.^ss  adj.  [^rouen,  French.] 

Roan  horse  is  a  horse  of  a  bay,  sorrel,  or  black 
colour,  with  grey  or  white  spots  interspersed  veiy 
thick.  FarTier''s  Dictionary. 

To  Roar,  rore.  v.  n.  [jiaji  in.  Sax] 
i .  To  cry  as  a  lion  or  other  wild  beast. 
Roaring  bulls  he  would  him  make  to  tame. 

Spemtr. 
Warwick  and  Montague, 
That  in  their  chains  fciter'd  the  kindly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  ro<tt''A. 

Shakrptare. 
The  young  lions  roared  upon  him,  and  yelled. 

Jtrem\ai\. 
The  death  of  Daphnis  woods  and  bills  deplore, 
They  cast  the  sound  to  Libya's  desart  shore, 
The  Lyl-iau  lions  heai-,  and  hearmg  roor.   Dryden 
2.  To  cry  in  disu  v  ss. 

At  his  Durse'i  tears 
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He  whin'd  and  roared  away  your  victory, 

That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakspeare. 

Sole  ou  the  barren  sands  the  suff'ring  chief 
Roared  out  for  anguish,  and  indulg'd  his  grief. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  sound  as  the  wind  or  sea. 

South,  east,  and  west,  with  mix'd  confusion  rear, 
And  rowl  the  foaming  billows  to  the  shore.  Dryden. 

Loud  as  the  wolves  in  Orca's  stormy  steep, 
Ho%vl  to  the  roaring  of  the  northern  deep.      Pope. 

4.  To  make  a  loud  noise. 

The  brazen  throat  of  war  had  ccas'd  to  roar. 

Milton, 
Consider  what  fatigues  I've  known. 
How  oft  I  cross'd  where  carts  and  coaches  roar''d. 

Gay. 
Roar,  rore.'^^^  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  cry  of  the  lion  or  other  beast. 

The  wonted  joor  is  up, 
And  hiss  continual  through  the  tedious  night. 

Thomson. 

2.  An  outcry  of  distress. 

3.  A  clamour  of  merriment. 

Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols.'  your 
songs.'  your  flashes  of  merriment,  that  were  wont 
to  set  the  table  in  a  roar?  Shakspeare. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  wind  or  sea. 

The  roar 
Of  loud  Euroclydon,  Philips. 

5.  Any  loud  noise. 

Deep  throated  engines  belch'd,  whose  roar 
Imbowel'd  with  outrageous  noise  the  air.      Milton. 

Oft  on  a  plat  of  rising  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound, 
Over  some  wide-water'd  shoar, 
Swinging  flow  with  sullen  roar.  Milton. 

When  cannons  did  diffuse, 
Preventing  posts,  the  terror,  and  the  news; 
Our  neighbour  princes  trembled  at  their  roar. 

Waller. 
The  waters,  list'ning  to  the  trumpet's  roar, 
Obey  the  summons,  and  forsake  the  shore.  Dryden. 
"Roa'rer,    ro'rur.    n.  s.   [from  roar.']    A 
noisy  brutal  man. 
The  English  roarers  put  down  all.  Howel. 

Roa'ry,   ro'rd.    adj.    [better  rory;  rores^ 
Lat.]   Dewy. 

On  Lebanon  his  foot  he  set, 
And  shook  his  wings  with  roary  May  dews  wet. 

Fairfax. 
To  Roast,  rost.^"**  v.  a.  {roatir^  rocir,  Fr. 
rosten,  Germ.  jejioj'Cob,  Sax.  roasted; 
from  rostrum,  Lat.  a  grate;  to  roast, 
being,  in  its  original  sense,  to  broil  on 
a  gridiron.] 

1.  To  dress  meat,  by  turning  it  round  be- 
fore the  fire. 

He  roasteth  not  that  which  he  took  in  hunting. 

Decay  of  Piely. 

Roasting  and  boiling  are  below  the  dignity  of 

your  office.  Swift. 

2.  To  impart  dry  heat  to  flesh. 

Here  elements  have  lost  their  uses, 
Air  ripens  not,  nor  earth  produces; 
Fire  will  not  roast,  nor  water  boil.  Sivift. 

3.  To  dress  at  the  fire  without  water. 

In  e<'gs  boiled  and  roasted,  there  is  scarce  differ- 
ence to  be  discerned.  Bacon. 

4.  To  heat  any  thing  violently. 

Roasted  in  wrath  and  fire, 
He  thus  o'ersized  with  coagulate  gore, 
Old  Priam  seeks.  Shakspeare. 

Roast,  rost.  for  roasted. 

He  lost  bis  roast  beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sirloin  Addison. 

And  if  Dan  Congreve  judges  right. 
Boast  beef  and  ale  make  Britons  fight.  Prior. 

It  warns  the  cook-maid,  not  to  bum 
The  roast  meat,  which  it  cannot  turn.  Swift. 

To  rule  the  Roast.    To  govern;  to  man- 


age; to  preside.  It  was  perhaps  origin- 
ally roist,  which  signified  a  tumult,  to 
direct  the  populace. 

Where  champions  ruleth  the  roast, 
There  dailie  disorder  is  most.  Tusser, 

The  new  made  duke,  that  rules  the  roast. 

Shakspeare. 
Alma  slap-dash,  is  all  again 
In  ev'ry  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein; 
Runs  here  and  there,  like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
While  eveiy  where  she  rules  the  roast.  Prior. 

Rob,  rob.  n.  s.  [I  believe  Arabick.]    In- 
spissated juice. 

The  infusion,  being  evaporated  to  a  thicker  con- 
sistence, passeth  into  a  jelly,  rob,  exti-act,  which 
contain  all  the  virtues  of  the  infusion.    Arhulhnot. 

To  ROB,  rob.  -v.  a.  [robber,  old  Fr.  rob- 

bare,  Italian.] 
' .  To  deprive  of  any  thing  by  unlawful 
force,  or  by  secret  theft;  to  plunder. 
To  be  robbed,  according  to  the  present 
use  of  the  word,  is  to  be  injured  by  theft 
secret  or  violent;  to  rob,  is  to  take  away 
by  unlawful  violence;  and  to  steal,  is  to 
take  away  privately. 

Is't  not  enough  to  break  into  my  garden, 
And,  like  a  thief,  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
But  thou  wilt  brave  me  with  these  sawcy  terms.' 

Shakspeare. 
Our  sins  being  ripe,  there  was  no  preventing  of 
God's  justice  from  reaping  that  gloiy  in  our  cala- 
mities, which  we  robbed  him  of  in  our  prosperity. 

King  Charles. 
I  have  not  here  designed  to  rob  him  of  any  part 
of  that  commendation,  which  he  has  so  justly  ac- 
quired from  the  whole  author,  whose  fragments  only 
fall  to  my  portion.  Dryden. 

The  water  nymphs  lament  their  empty  urns, 
Boeotia,  robb'd  of  silver  Dirce,  mourns.     .Addison. 

2.  To  set  free;  to  deprive  of  something 
bad.   Ironical. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  merry  devil, 
Did'st  roft  it  of  some  taste  of  tediousness.   Shaksp. 

3.  To  take  away  unlawfully. 

Better  be  disdain'd  of  all,  than  fashion  a  carriage 
to  rob  love  from  any.  Shakspeare. 

Procure,  that  the  nourishment  may  not  be  robbed 
and  drawn  away.  Bacon. 

Nor  will  I  taJre  from  any  man  his  due; 
But  thus  assuming  all,  he  robs  from  you.      Dryden. 

Oh  double  sacrilege  on  things  divine, 
To  rob  the  relick,  and  deface  the  shrine!    Dryden. 
Ro'bker,  rob'bir.*'^  n.  s.  [from  rob.]  One 
that  plunders  by  force,  or  steals  by  se- 
cret nuans;  a  plunderer;  a  thief. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robber''s  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  rufHe  thus.  Shakspeare. 

-  Had'st  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Ascalon; 

Then,  like  a  ro66er,  strip'd'st  them  of  their  robes. 

Milton. 

The  robber  must  run,  ride,  and  use  all  the  despe- 
rate ways  of  escape;  and  probably,  after  all,  his 
sin  betrays  him  to  the  gaol,  and  from  thence  ad- 
vances him  to  tLp,  gibbet  South. 

Bold  Prometheus  did  aspire, 
And  stole  from  heav'n  the  seeds  of  fire; 
A  train  of  ills,  a  ghastlj  crew, 
The  robbers  blazing  tract  puj-sue.  Dryden. 

Publick  robbers  are  more  criminal  than  petty  and 

common  thieves.  Davenant. 

Ro'bbery,  rob'bi'ir-^.  n.  s.   [roberie,  old 

Fr.  from  rob.]     Theft  perpetrated  by 

force  or  with  privacy. 

Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority, 
When  judges  steal  themselves.  Shakspeare. 


A  storm  or  robbery 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings.  Shakspeare. 

Some  more  effectual  way  might  be  found,  for 
suppressing  common  thefts  and  robberies.      Temple. 

Robe,  robe.  n.  s.  [robbe,  Fr.  robba,  Ital. 
rauba,  low  Lat.]  A  gown  of  state;  a 
dress  of  dignity. 

Through  tatter'd  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear; 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Shakspeare. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  fairies. 
Finely  attir'd  in  a  rofce  of  white.  Shakspeare. 

The  last  good  king,  whom  willing  Rome  obey'd, 
Was  the  poor  offspring  of  a  captive  maid; 
Yet  he  those  robes  of  empire  justly  bore. 
Which  Romulus,  our  sacred  founder,  wore.    Dryd. 
To  Robe,  robe.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
dress  pompously;  to  invest. 

What  christian  soldier  will  not  be  touched  with  a 
religious  emulation,  to  see  an  order  of  Jesus  do  such 
service  for  enlarging  the  christian  borders:  and  an 
order  of  St.  George  only  to  robe,  and  feast,  and  per- 
form rites  and  observances.'  Bacon. 

There  in  long  robes  the'royal  magi  stand; 
The  sage  Chaldaeans  rob^d  in  white  appear'd. 
And  Brachmaos.  Pope. 

Robed  in  loose  array  she  came  to  bathe. 

Tfwmson. 
Ro'bert,   rob'bijrt.   n.  s.   [geraniu?n   ru- 
fierti,  Latin.]     An  herb;  storksbill. 

Ainsworth, 
Robe'rsman,  rob'burz-man.      >    n.  s.  In 
Robe'btsman,  rob'biVts-nian.  3    the  old 
statutes,  a  sort  of  bold  and   stout  rob- 
bers or  night  thieves,  said  to  be  so  call- 
ed from  Robinhood,  a  famous  robber. 
Ro'bin,  rob'bin. 

Ron  IN-RED -BR  east,  rob-bin-r^d'br^st. 
n.  s.  [rubecula,  Lat.]    A  bird  so  named 
from  his  red  breast;  a  ruddock. 

Up  a  grove  did  spring,  green  as  in  May, 
When  April  had  been  moist;  upon  whose  bushes 
The  pretty  robins,  nightingales,  and  thrushes 
Warbled  their  notes.  Suckling. 

The  robirv-red-breast,  till  of  late  had  rest, 

And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest.        Popej 

Robo'reous,    ro-bo're-us.     adj.     [robury 

Latin.]   Made  of  oak.  Diet. 

ROB U 'ST,  ro-btist'.  >  adj.  \ro. 

ROBU'STIOUS,  ro-bust'yiis.  S     bus'tus, 

Latin;  robust e,  Fr.] 

1.  Strong;  sinewy;  vigorous;  forceful. 

These  redundant  locks, 
Robustious  to  no  purpose,  clustring  down, 
Vain  monument  of  strength.  Milton, 

2.  Boisterous;  violent;  unwieldy. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs,  in  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  on.  Shakspeare. 

It  offends  me  to  hear  a  robustious  periwig-pated 
fellow  tear  a  passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings.  Shakspeare. 

While  I  was  managing  this  young  rtbuslious  fel- 
low, that  old  spark,  who  was  nothing  but  skin  and 
bone,  slipt  through  my  fingers.  Dryden. 

Romp-loving  miss 
Is  baul'd  about  in  gallantry  robust.  Thomson. 

3.  Requiring  strength. 

The  tenderness  of  a  sprain  remains  a  good  while 
after,  and  leaves  a  lasting  caution  in  the  man,  not 
to  put  the  part  quickly  again  to  any  robtisl  employ- 
ment. Locke. 

4.  Robustious  is  now  only'used  in  low  lan- 
guage, and  in  a  sense  of  contempt. 

Robu'stness,  ro-bilst'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  ro- 
bust.]  Strength;  vigour. 

Beef  may  confer  a  robustness  on  my  son's  limbs, 
but  will  hebetate  his  intellectuals.  .3rbuthnot. 

Rooambo'le,  rok'am-bole.  «. «.  See  Gar- 
lick. 
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HocamboU  is  a  sort  of  wild  garlick,  otherwise 
called  Spanish  garlick;  the  seed  is  about  the  big- 
oess  of  ordinary  pease.  Mortimer. 

Garlick,  rocambole,  and  onions  abound  with  a 
pungent  volatile  salt.  ^irbuthnot. 

Roche-alum,  rotsh-al'lim.   n.  s.  \^rGche, 

French;  a  rock.]  A  purer  kind  of  alum. 

Roche-alum  is  also  good.  Mortimer. 

Ro'cHET,  rok'it.  n.  s.  [_roc/iet,  French, 
roc/ietum,  from  roccus,  low  Latin,  a 
coat.] 

1 .  A  surplice;  the  white  upper  garment 
of  the  priest  officiating. 

What  zealous  phrenzy  did  the  senate  seize, 
That  tare  the  rochet  to  such  rags  as  these? 

Clecneland. 

2.  \^rubel{io,  Lat.]   A  fish.  jiinsworth. 
ROCK,  rok.  n,  s.  \roc^  roche,  Fr.  rocca, 

Italian.] 

1 .  A  vast  mass  of  stone,  fixed  in  the  earth. 

The  splitting  rocks  cow'r'd  in  the  sinking  sands, 
And  would  not  dash  uie  with  their  ragged  sides. 

Sliakspeai-e. 

There  be  rock  herbs;  but  those  are  where  there 
is  some  mould.  Bacoix. 

Distilling  some  of  the  lincted  liquor,  all  that 
came  over  was  as  limpid  and  colourless  as  rock 
water,  and  the  liquor  remaining  in  the  vessel  deep- 
ly ceruleous.  Boyle 

These  lesser  rocks,  or  great  bulky  stones,  are  they 
not  manifest  fragments?  Bximet. 

Of  amber  a  nodule,  invested  with  a  coat,  called 
rock  amber.  Woodxcurd. 

Pigeons  or  doves  are  of  several  sorts;  as  wood 
pigeons  and  rock  pigeons.  Mm-limer. 

Ye  darksome  pines,  that  o'er  yon  rocks  reclin'd, 
Wave  high,  and  murmur  to  the  hollow  wind.  Pope. 

2.  Protection;  defence.  A  scriptural  sense. 

Though  the  reeds  of  Egypt  break  under  the  hand 
of  him  that  leans  on  them,  yet  the  rock  of  Israel  will 
be  an  everlasting  stay.  King  Charles 

3.  [rock,  Danish;  rocca,  Italian;  rucca, 
Spanish;  sfiinroch,  Dutch.]  A  distaff 
held  in  the  hand,  from  which  the  wool 
was  spun  by  twirling  a  ball  below. 

A  learned  and  a  manly  soul 
I  purpos'd  her;  that  should  with  even  powers. 

The  rock,  the  spindle,  and  the  sheers,  conti-oul 
Of  destiny,  and  spin  her  own  free  houi-s.  B.  Jonson. 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  apace.      D^ryden. 

Flow  from  the  rock,  my  flax,  and  swiftly  flow, 
Pui-sue  thy  thread,  the  spindle  runs  below.  Parnel. 

To  Rock,  rok.  v.  a.  [^rocguer,  French.] 

1.  To  shake;  to  move  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

If,  by  a  quicker  rocking  of  the  enaine,  the  smoke 
were  more  swiftly  shaken,  it  would,  like  water,  vi- 
brate to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  wind  was  laid;  the  whisp'ring  sound 
Was  dumb ;  a  rising  earthquake  rocked  the  ground. 

Dryden, 

A  living  tortoise,  being  turned  upon  its  back, 
could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head,  by  push- 
ing against  the  ground  to  rock  itself  as  in  a  cradle, 
to  find  out  the  side  towards  which  the  inequality  of 
the  ground  might  more  easily  permit  to  roll  its  shell. 

Ray. 

2.  To  move  the  cradle,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure sleep. 

Come,  take  hand  with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakspeare. 
Leaning  her  head  upon  my  breast. 
My  panting  heart  rock'd  her  asleep.         Suckling. 

My  bloody  resolutions, 
Like  sick  and  fi-oward  children. 
Were  rock'd  asleep  by  reason.  Denham, 

While  his  secret  soul  on  Flanders  preys. 
He  rocks  the  cradle  of  the  babe  of  Spain.  Drydfn. 


High  in  his  hall,  rocked  in  a  chair  of  state. 
The  king  with  his  tempestuous  council  sate.    Dryd. 
3.  To  lull;  to  quiet. 

Sleep  rock  thy  brain. 
And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twaio !  Shak. 
To   Rock,  rok.  -v.  n.  To  be  violently  agi- 
tated; to  reel  to  and  fro. 
The  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps,  to  and  fro  they  reel 
Astonished.  Philips. 

I  like  this  rocking  of  the  battlements.       Yoxing. 
RocK-DOE,  rok'do.  n.  a.     A  species  of 
deer. 

The  rock-doe  breeds  chiefly  upon  the  Alps:  a  crea- 
ture of  admirable  swiftness;  aud  may  probably  be 
that  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Job:  her  horns  grow 
sometimes  so  far  backward,  as  to  reach  over  her 
buttocks.  Grew. 

Rock-ruby,  r6k'r6d-be.  n  s.  A  name  giv- 
en improperly  by  lapidaries  and  jewel- 
lers to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very 
strong,  but  not  deep  red,  and  has  a  fair 
cast  of  the  blue.  Hi/l. 

Rock-ruby  is  of  a  deep  red,  and  the  hardest  of 
all  the  kinds.  Woodward. 

Rock-salt,  rok'salt.  n.  s.  Mineral  salt. 
Two  pieces  of  transparent  rock-sali;  one  white, 
the  other  red.  Woodward. 

Ro'cKER,  rok'kilr.s^  n.  s.  [from  rock.^  One 
who  rocks  the  cradle. 

His  fellow,  who  the  narrow  bed  had  kept, 
Was  weaiy,  and  without  a  rocker  slept.  Ih-yden. 
Ro'cKET,  rok'kit.ss  n.  s.  [^rocc/ieCto,  Ital.] 
An  artificial  firework,  being  a  cylindri- 
cal case  of  paper  filled  with  nitre,  char- 
coal, and  sulphur,  which  mounts  in  the 
air  to  a  considerable  height,  and  there 
bursts. 

Every  rocket  ended  in  a  constellation,  sfrowing 
the  air  with  a  shower  of  silver  spangles.     Addison. 
When  bonfires  blaze,  your  vagrant  works  shall 
rise 
In  rockets,  till  they  reach  the  wond'ring  skies. 

Garth. 
Ro'cKET,  rok'kit.  n.  s.  [eruca.']     A  plant. 
The   whole  plant  hath  a  peculiar  fetid 
smell.  Miller. 

Rocket  is  one  of  the  sallet  furniture.    Mortitner. 
Ro'cKLESs,  rok'l^s.  adj.  [from  rocfc.^  Be- 
ing without  rocks. 

A  chrystal  brook 
Is  weedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 
Ro'cKROSE,  rok'roze.  n.  s.  [rock  and  rose.l 

A  plant. 

Ro'cKwoRK,  rok'wiirk.  n.  s.  [rock  and 
•ivork.']  Stones  fixed  in  mortar,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  asperities  of  rocks.  A  natu- 
ral wall  of  rock. 

The  garden  is  fenced  on  the  lower  end,  by  a  na- 
tural mound  of  rockwork.  »iddison. 
Ro'cKY,  rok'ki.  adj.  [from  rock."] 

1.  Full  of  rocks. 

V'al  de  Compare  presenteth  her  rocky  mountains. 

Sandys. 
Make  the  bold  prince 
Through  the  cold  north,  and  rocky  regions  run. 

WalUr. 
The  vallies  he  restrains 
With  rocky  mountains.  Dryden. 

Nature  lodges  her  treasures  in  rocky  ground. 

Locke. 

2.  Resembling  a  rock. 

Such  destruction  to  withstand,  he  oppos'd  the 
rocky  orb 
Of  tenfold  adamant,  bis  ample  shield.         Milton. 

3.  Hard;  stony;  obdurate. 


I,  like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft. 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.  Shakspeare. 
Rod,  rod.  «.  s.  [roede,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  long  twig. 

Some  chuse  a  hazle  rod  of  the  same  year's  shoot, 
and  this  they  bind  on  to  another  sUaight  stick  of 
any  wood,  aud  walking  softly  over  those  places 
where  tliey  suspect  the  bowels  of  the  eaith  to  be 
enriched  with  metals,  the  wand  will,  by  bowing  to- 
wards it,  discover  it.  Boylt. 

2.  A  kind  of  sceptre. 

Sh'  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen; 
As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 
The  roi  and  bird  of  peace.  Shakspeare. 

The  past  ral  reed  of  Hermes,  or  his  opiate  rod. 

MiUon. 
O  gentle  sleep,  I  cry'd. 
Why  is  thy  gift  to  me  alone  deny'd? 
Mildest  of  beings,  friend  to  ev'rj-  clime, 
Where  lies  my  error,  what  has  been  my  crime? 
Beasts,  birds  and  cattle  feel  thy  balmy  rod; 
The  drowsy  mountains  wave,  and  seem  to  nod: 
The  toiTcnts  cease  to  chide,  the  seas  to  roar. 
And  the  hush'd  waves  recline  upon  the  shore. 

Harte. 

3.  Any  thing  long  and  slender. 

Let  the  fisherman 
Increase  his  tackle,  and  his  rod  retie.  Gay. 

Haste,  ye  Cyclops,  with  your  forked  rods, 
This  rebel  love  braves  all  the  gods. 
And  every  hour  by  love  is  made. 
Some  heaven  defying  Encelade.  Granville. 

4.  An  instrument  for  measuring. 

Deceuipeda  was  a  measuring  rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings,  and  signified  the  same 
thing  as  pertica,  taken  as  a  measure  of  length. 

Arbuthnot. 

5.  An  instrument  of  correction,  made  of 
twigs  tied  together. 

If  he  be  bu(  once  so  taken  idly  roguing,  he  may 
punish  him  with  stocks ;  but  if  he  be  found  again  so 
loitering,  be  may  scourge  him  with  whips  or  rods. 

Spenser. 

I  am  whipt  and  scourg'd  with  rocZs, 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  bear 
Of  Bolingbroke.  Shakspeaie. 

In  this  condition  the  rod  of  God  hath  a  voice  to 
be  heard,  and  he,  whose  office  it  is,  ought  now  to 
expound  to  the  sick  man  the  particular  meaning  of 
the  voice.  Hammmid. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
tisements; and  thy  rod,  as  well  as  thy  staflf,  mav 
comfort  us.  King  Charles. 

They  trembling  leai-n  to  throw  tlie  fatal  dart. 
And  under  rods  of  rough  centurions  smart       Dryd. 

As  soon  as  tliat  sentence  is  executed,  these  rods, 
these  instruments  of  divine  displeasure,  are  thrown 
into  the  fire.  Jitt^bury. 

A  wit's  a  feather,  and  a  chief  a  rod; 
An  honest  man's  the  noblest  work  of  God.      Pope- 
Rode,  rode.  I'he  pret.  of  ride. 

He  in  paternal  gloiy  rode.  Milton. 

Rodomo.nta'de,  rod-o-mon-tade'.  n.  s. 
[from  a  boastful  boisterous  heroof  Ari- 
osto,  called  Rodomonte;  rodiviontade, 
French.]  An  empty  noisy  bluster  or 
boast;  a  rant. 

He  only  serves  to  be  sport  for  his  company;  for 
in  these  gamesome  days  men  will  give  Ijim  hints, 
which  may  put  him  upon  his  rodomontades. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  libertines  of  painting  have  no  other  model 
but  a  rodomon/adf  genius,  and  very  irregular,  which 
violently  hurries  them  away.  Dryden. 

He  talks  extravagantly  in  bis  passion,  but  if  1 
would  quote  a  hundred  passages  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Cethegus,  I  could  shew  tliat  the  rodomon'ades  of 
Almaiizor  are  neither  so  irrational  nor  impossible, 
for  Ccthegus  threatens  to  destroy  nature.  Diyden, 
To  Ro  oMON  lA  dk,  r6(l-6-n»6n-T'ide'.T./7. 
[from  the  noun.]  To  brag  thrasonicallv; 
to  boast  like  Rodomonte, 
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KoE,  ro.  n.  s.  [pa,  pa-beop,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  species  of  deer,  yet  found  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland. 

He  would  him  make 
Tlie  roe  bucks  in  their  flight  to  overtake.    Sjitnser. 

Thy  greyhounds  are  fleeter  than  the  roe.  Hhaksp. 

They  were  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains. 1  Chronicles. 

Procure  me  aTroglodytc  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.  Jirhuiiinot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  female  of  the  hart. 

Run  like  a  roe  or  hart  upon 
The  lofty  hills  of  Bitheron.  Sandys. 

Roe,  ro.  n.  s.  [properly  roan  or  rone;  rann, 
Dan.  rog-cn,  Germ.]  The  eggs  of  fish. 

Here  comes  Romeo 
Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring.     Shakspeare. 

Roga'tion,  ro-gi'shun.  n.  s.  [rogation, 
French;  from  rogo,  Latin.]  Litanyj  sup- 
plication. 

He  perfecteth  the  rogations  of  litanies  before  in 
use,  and  addeth  unto  them  that  which  the  present 
necessity  required.  Hooker. 

Supplications,  with  this  solemnity  for  appeasing 
of  God's  wrath,  were  of  the  Greek  church  termed 
litanies,  and  rogalions  of  the  I.alin.  Taylor. 

Rooa'tion-week,  ro-ga'shiin-w^^k.  n.  s. 
The  second  week  before  Witsunday; 
thus  called  from  three  fasts  observed 
therein,  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  called  rogation  days,  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary  prayers  and 
processions,  then  made  for  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  or  as  a  preparation  for  the 
devotion  of  Holy  Thursday.  Did. 

ROGUE,  rog.^'^^  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  ety- 
mology.] 

1.  A  wandering  beggar;  a  vagrant;  a  va- 
gabond. 

For  fear  lest  we,  like  rogues,  should  be  reputed, 
And  for  ear-marked  beasts  abroad  be  bruited . 

Spenser. 

The  sheriff"  and  the  marshal  may  do  ;^tbe  more 
good,  and  more  terrify  the  idle  rogue.        Spenser. 

The  scum  of  people  and  wicked  condemned  men 
spoiled  the  plantation;  for  they  will  ever  live  like 
rogues,  and  not  fall  to  work,  but  be  lazy  and  do  mis- 
chief. Bacon. 

The  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  commanders 
very  poor  rogues.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  knave;  a  dishonest  fellow;  a  villain; 
a  tliief. 

Thou  kill'stme  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain.  Shak. 

A  rogue  upon  the  highway  may  have  as  strong 
an  arm,  and  take  off  a  man's  head  as  cleverly  as 
the  executioner,  but  then  there  is  a  vast  disparity, 
when  one  action  is  murder  and  the  other  justice. 

South. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  the  ganet. 
He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot. 

Dryden. 

The  rogue  and  fool  by  fits  is  fair  and  wise, 
And  ev'n  the  best,  by  fits,  what  they  despise.  Pope. 

3.  A  name  of  slight  tenderness  and  en- 
dearment. 

I  never  knew  a  woman  love  man  so. 

Alas!  poor  rogue,  I  think  indeed  she  loves. 

Slutk^eare. 

4.  A  wag. 

Oh,  what  a  rogwe  and  pleasant  slave  am  I! 

Shakspeare. 
To  Rogue,  rog.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  waatler;  to  play  the  vagabond. 

If  he  be  but  once  so  taken  idly  roguing',  he  may 

punish  him  with  the  stocks.  Spenser. 

He  rogued  away  at  last,  and  was  lost.       Carew. 

2.  To  play  knavish  tricks. 
Ro'guery,  ro'gUr-^.'-'S  n.  s.  [from  rogue.1 


1.  The  life  of  a  vagabond. 

To  live  in  one  land  is  captivity, 
To  run  all  countries  a  wild  roguery.  Donne. 

2.  Knavish  tricks. 

They  will  afterwards  hardly  be  drawn  to  their 
wonted  lewd  life  in  ttiievery  and  roguery.  Spenser. 
You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too;  there's 
nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man. 

Shaks})earc. 

Like  the  devil  did  tempt  and  sway  'em 

To  rogueries,  and  then  betray  'em.  Hudibras. 

The  kid  smelt  out  the  roguery.  L'Estrange. 

'Tis  no  scandal  grown. 

For  debt  and  roguery  to  quit  the  town.        Dryden. 

The  roguery  of  alchymy, 
And  we  the  bubbled  fools, 

Spend  all  our  present  stock  in  hopes  of  golden  rules. 

Swift. 

3.  Waggery;  arch  tricks. 
Ro'gueship,  rog'ship.  n.  s.  [from  rogue.'] 

The  qualities  or  personage  of  a  rogue. 

Say,  in  what  nasty  cellar  under  ground, 
Or  what  church  porch,  your  rogueship  may  be  found  ? 

Dryden. 
Ro'guish,  ro'gish.  adj.  [from  rogue.'\ 

1 .  Vagrant;  vagabond. 

Though  the  persons,  by  whom  it  is  used,  be  of 
better  note  than  the  former  roguish  sort;  yet  the 
fault  is  no  less  worthy  of  a  marshal.  Spenser. 

2.  Knavish;  fraudulent. 

He  gets  a  thousand  thumps  and  kicks, 
Yet  cannot  leave  his  roguish  tricks.  Swift. 

3.  Waggish;  wanton;  slightly  mischiev- 
ous. 

The  most  bewitching  leer  with  her  eyes,  the 
most  roguish  cast;  her  cheeks  are  dimpled  when 
she  smiles,  and  her  smiles  would  tempt  an  hermit. 

Dryden. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  pass  away  a 
whole  evening  in  playing  their  innocent  tricks;  our 
friend  VVhimble  is  as  merry  as  any  of  them,  and 
shews  a  thousand  roguish  tricks  on  these  occasions. 

.iddison 

Timothy  used  to  be  playing  roguish  tricks;  when 
his  mistress's  back  was  turned,  he  would  loll  out 
bis  tongue.  ArhuHmot. 

Ro'guishly,  ro'gish-l^.  adv.  [from  ro- 
guish^ Like  a  rogue;  knavishiy;  wan- 
tonly. 

Ro'guishness,  ro'gish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  ro- 
guish.'] The  qualities  of  a  rogue. 

Ro'guy,  r6'g^.3*s  adj.  [from  rogue.]  Kna- 
vish; wanton.  A  bad  word. 

A  shepherd's  boy  had  gotten  a  roguy  trick  of  cry- 
ing, A  wolf,  and  fooling  the  country  with  false 
alaims.  V  Estrange. 

To  RoisT,  roist.  )       v.  n.  [Of  this 

To  Roi'sTER,  rois'tiir.  5  word  the  most 
probable  etymology  is  from  rister, 
Islandick,  a  violent  man.]  To  behave 
turbulently;  to  act  at  discretion;  to  be  at 
free  quarter;  to  bluster. 

I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amongst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 

Shakspeare. 
Among  a  crew  otroisVring  fellows. 
He'd  sit  whole  evenings  at  the  alehouse.         Sicift 

Roi'sTER,  or  Roisterer,  rois'tfir.^^^  n.  s. 
[from  the  verb.]  A  turbulent,  brutal, 
lawless,  blustering  fellow. 

To  ROLL,  role.^os  .„,  a.  [router,  Fr. 
roUt-n,  Dutch;  from  rotula,  oi  roto,  La- 
tin.] 

1 .  To  move  any  thing  by  volutation,  or 
successive  application  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  surface,  to  the  ground. 


Who  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone  from  the  door 
of  the  sepulchre?  .     •^'".■'^"• 

2.  To  move  any  thing  round  upon  its  axis. 

3.  To  move  in  a  circle. 

To  dress,  and  troll  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

jyiilton. 

4.  To  produce  a  periodical  revolution. 

Heav'n  shone  and  roWd  her  motions.        Milton. 

5.  To  wrap  round  upon  itself. 

6.  To  enwrap;  to  involve  in  bandage. 

By  this  rolling,  parts  are  kept  from  joining  to- 
gether. Wiseman. 

7.  To  form  by  rolling  into  round  masses. 

Grind  red-lead,  or  any  other  colour  with  strong 
wort,  and  so  roll  them  up  into  long  rolls  like  pencils. 

Peacham. 

8.  To  pour  in  a  stream  or  waves. 

A  small  Euphrates,  through  the  piece  is  roll'd. 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.     Pope. 
To  Roll,  role.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  moved  by  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  all  parts  of  the  surface  to  a 
plane:  as  a  cylinder. 

Fire  must  rend  the  sky, 
And  wheel  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton. 
Reports,  like  snow-balls,  gather  still  the  farther 
they  roll.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

I'm  pleas'd  with  my  own  work,  Jove  was  not- 
more 
With  infant  nature,  when  his  spacious  hand 
Had  rounded  this  huge  ball  of  earth  and  seas, 
To  give  it  the  first  push,  and  see  it  roll 
Along  the  vast  abyss.  Dryden. 

2.  To  run  on  wheels. 

He  next  essays  to  walk,  but  downward  press'd, 
On  four  feet  imitates  his  brother  beast; 
By  slow  degrees  he  gathers  from  the  ground 
His  legs,  and  to  the  rolling  chair  is  bound.    Dryd, 

3.  To  perform  a  periodical  revolution. 
Thus  the  year  rolh  within  itself  again.    Diyden. 
When  thirty  rolling  years  have  run  their  race. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  move  with  the  surface  variously 
directed. 

Thou,  light, 
Revisit'st  not  these  eyes,  which  roll  in  vain. 
To  find  the  piercing  ray,  and  find  no  dawn.     Milt. 

A  boar  is  chaf'd,  his  nostrils  flames  expire. 
And  his  red  eye-balls  roll  with  living  fire.      Dryd. 

5.  To  float  in  rough  water. 

Twice  ten  tempestuous  nights  I  roWd,  resign'd 
To  roaiing  billows  and  the  waning  wind.        Pope. 

6.  To  move  as  waves  or  volumes  of  wa- 
ter. 

Wave  rolling  after  wave  in  torrent  rapture.  Milt. 

Our  nation  is  too  great  to  be  ruined  by  any  but 
itself;  and  if  the  number  and  weight  of  it  roll  one 
way  upon  the  greatest  changes  that  can  happen, 
yet  England  will  be  safe.  Temple. 

Till  the  huge  surge  roWd  off,  then  backward 
sweep 
The  refluent  tides,  and  plunge  into  the  deep.  Pope. 

Storms  beat,  and  rolls  the  main; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas  in  vain! 

Pope. 

7 .  To  fluctuate;  to  move  tumultuously. 

Here  tell  me,  if  thou  dar'st,  my  conscious  soul, 
What  uitF'rent  sorrows  did  within  thee  roll.  Prior^ 

The  thoughts,  which  roll  within  my  ravish'd 
breast, 
Tfl  me,  no  seer,  th'  inspiring  gods  suggest.     Pope, 

In  her  sad  breast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll. 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

8.  To  revolve  on  an  axis. 
He  fash  ion 'd  those  hai-monious  orbs,  that  roll 

In  restless  gyres  about  the  Arctick  pole.      Sandys. 

9.  To  be  moved  with  violence. 
Down  they  fell 

Bj  thousands,  aogel  on  archangel  roWd.      MUten. 


ROL 

Noll,  role.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  rolling;  the  state  of  being 
rolled. 

2.  The  thing  rolling. 

Listening  senates  hang  upon  thy  tongue, 
Devolving  through  the  maze  of  eloquence 
A  roll  of  periods  sweeter  than  her  song.    TTiomson. 
2.  [_rouleau,  Fr.]  Mass  made  round. 

2.,arge  rolls  of  fat  about  his  shoulders  clung, 
And  from  his  neck  the  double  dewlap  hung,  dddis. 

To  keep  ants  fiom  trees,  encompass  the  stem  four 
fingers  breadth  with  a  circle  or  roll  of  wool  newly 
plucked.  J^ortimer. 

4.  Writing  rolled  upon  itself;  a  volume. 

Busy  angels  spread 
The  lasting  roll,  recording  what  we  said.        Prior. 

5.  A  round  body  rolled  along;  a  cylinder. 

Where  land  is  clotty,  and  a  showferof  rain  comes 
that  soaks  through,  use  a  roll  to  break  the  clots. 

•Mortimer. 

6.  [rotulus,  Lai.]    Publick  writing. 

Cromwell  is  made  master 
0'  th'  roUs,  and  the  king's  secretary.      Shakspeare. 
Darius  made  a  decree,  and  search  was  made  in 
the  house  of  the  rvlls,  where  the  treasures  were  laid 
up.  Ezra. 

The  ro/fa  of  parliament,  theentry  of  the  petitions, 
answers,  and  transactions  in  pai'liament  are  extant. 

HaU. 

7.  A  register;  a  catalogue. 

Beasts  only  cannot  discern  beauty;  and  let  them 
be  in  the  roll  of  beasts  that  do  not  honour  it. 

Sidney. 

These  signs  have  mark'd  me  extraordinary. 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  life  do  shew, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men.  Shaksp. 

The  roll  and  list  of  that  aimy  doth  remain. 

Davies. 

Of  that  short  roll  of  friends  writ  in  my  heart, 
There's  none,  that  sometimes  greet  us  not.  Donne. 

'Tis  a  mathematical  demonstration,  that  these 
twenty-four  letters  admit  of  so  many  changes  in 
their  order,  and  make  such  a  long  roZ/ of  differently 
ranged  alphabets,  not  two  of  which  are  alike;  that 
they  could  not  ail  be  exhausted,  though  a  million 
millions  of  writers  should  each  write  above  a  thou- 
sand alphabets  a-day,  for  the  space  of  a  million 
millions  of  years.  Bentley. 

8.  Chronicle. 

Please  thy  pride,  and  search  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  shall  find  thy  famous  pedigree.    Dryd. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls 
And  old  records,  from  ancient  times  deriv'd.  Spens. 

The  eye  of  time  beholds  no  name 
So  blest  as  thine,  in  all  the  rolls  of  fame.        Pope. 

9.  [^role^  French.]     Part;  office.     Not  in 
use. 

In  human  society,  every  man  has  his  roll  and  sta- 
tion assigned  him.  f  Estrange. 
Ro'li.er,  ro'liir.ss  n.  s.  [rou/eaa,  Fr.  from 
roll.'] 

1.  Any  thing  turning  on  its  own  axis,  as 
a  heavy  stone  to  level  walks. 

When  a  man  tumbles  a  roller  down  a  hill,  the 
man  is  the  violent  enforcer  of  the  first  motion ;  but 
when  it  is  once  tumbling,  tlie  property  of  the  thing 
itself  continues  it.  Hammond. 

The  long  slender  worms,  that  breed  between  the 
fckin  and  flesh  in  the  isle  of  Ormuz,  and  in  India, 
are  generally  twisted  out  upon  sticks  or  rolleis. 

Ray. 

They  make  the  string  of  the  pole  horizontal  to- 
waids  the  lathe,  conveying  and  guiding  the  strino- 
from  the  pole  of  the  work,  by  thiowing  it  over  a 
roller.  >Moj:on. 

Lady  Charlotte,  like  a  stroller, 
Sits  mounted  on  the  garden  roller.  Swift. 

2.  Bandage;  fillet. 

Fasten  not  your  roller  by  tying  a  knot,  lest  you 

hurt  your  patient.  IViseman. 

Bandage  being  chiefly  to  maintain  the  due  situa* 
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tion  of  a  dressing,  snrgeone  always  turn  a  roller  with 
tbat  view.  Sharp. 

Ro'lling-pin,  ro'ling-pin.  n.  s.  [rolling 
and  fiin.^     A  round  piece  of  wood  ta- 
pering at  each  end,  with  which  paste  is 
moulded. 
The  pin  should  be  as  thick  as  a  rolUngpin. 

Wiseman. 

Ro'lling-press,  ro'ling-pr^s.  n.  s.  A  cy- 
linder rolling  upon  another  cylinder,  by 
which  engravers  print  their  plates  upon 
paper. 

Ro'llypooly,  r6'ld-p6-16.  n.  s.  A  sort 
of  game,  in  which,  when  a  ball  rolls 
into  a  certain  place,  it  wins.  A  corrup- 
tion of  roll  ball  into  the  fiool. 

Let  us  begin  some  diversion;  what  d'ye  think  of 
rouZypau/iy  or  a  country  dance.'  ^butknot. 

Ro'm.\ge,  riim'midje.3°  n.  s.  [ramage,  Fr.] 
A  tumult;  a  bustle;  an  active  and  tu- 
multuous search  for  any  thing.  It  is 
commonly  written  Rummage,  which  see. 

This  is  the  main  motive 
Of  this  posthaste,  and  romage  in  the  land.    Shaksp. 

ROMA'NCE,  ro-manse'.  n.  s.  [roman, 
Fr.  roman za,  Italian.] 

1.  A  military  fable  of  the  middle  ages;  a 
tale  of  wild  adventures  in  war  and  love. 

\Miat  resounds 
In  fables  or  romance  of  Uther's  son.  Milton. 

A  brave  romance  who  would  exactly  frame. 
First  brings  his  knight  from  some  immortal  dame. 

Waller. 
Some  romances  entertain  the  genius;  and  strength- 
en it  by  the  noble  ideas  which  they  give  of  things; 
but  tliey  corrupt  the  truth  of  history.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lie;  a  fiction.     In  common  speech. 
A  staple  of  rotnance  and  lies, 

False  tears  and  real  perjuries. 
Where  sighs  and  looks  are  bought  and  sold. 
And  love  is  made  but  to  be  told.  Prior. 

To  Roma'xce,  ro-manse'.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  lie;  to  forge. 
This  is  strange  romancing.  Pamela. 

Roma'ncer,  ro-mans'ir.s^  n.  s.  [from  ro- 
majice.']     A  liar;  a  forger  of  tales. 

The  allusion  of  the  daw  extends  to  all  impostors, 
vain  pretenders,  and  romancers.  VEstrange. 

Shall  we,  cries  one,  permit 
This  lewd  romancer,  and  his  bantering  wit.'     Tate. 
To   Ro'm.wize,    ro'man-ize.   v.  a.  [from 
roman.,  Fr.]     To  latinize;   to  fill  with 
modes  of  the  Roman  speech. 

He  did  too  much  romanize  our  tongue,  leaving 
the  words,  he  translated,  almost  as  much  Latin  as 
he  found  them.  Dryden. 

Roman-tick,  ro-man'tik.  adj.  [from  ro- 
mance.] 

1 .  Resembling  the  tales  of  romances;  wild. 

Philosophers  have  maintained  opinions,  more  ab- 
surd than  any  of  the  most  fabulous  poets  or  rcman- 
tick  writers.  Keil. 

ZeaA  for  the  good  of  one's  country  a  party  of  men 
have  represented  as  chimerical  and  romantick. 

dddison. 

2.  Improbable;  false. 

3.  Fanciful;  full  of  wild  scenery- 

The  dun  umbrage,  o'er  the  falling  sti-eam, 
Romantick  hangs.  Thomson. 

Ro'mish,  1 6' iiiish.  adj.  [from  Rome.]  Po- 
pish. 

Bulls  or  letters  of  election  only  serve  in  the 
i?omt5/i  countries.  Aiiliffe. 

Romp,  romp.  n.  s. 

1.  A  rude,  awkward,  boisterous,  untaught 
girl. 
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She  was  in  the  due  mean  between  one  of  your 

affected  coortesying  pieces  of  formality,  and  your 

romps  that  have  no  regard  to  the  common  rules  of 

civility.  ^Irbuthnot. 

2.  Rough  rude  plaj-. 

^onip  loving  miss 
Is  haul'd  about  in  gallautry  robust.  Thomson. 

To  Romp,  romp.  v.  n.     To  play  rudely, 
noisily,  and  hoisterously. 

In  the  kitchen,  as  in  your  proper  element,  you 

can  laugh,  squall,  and  romp  in  full  security.   Swift. 

Men  presume  on  the  liberties  taken  in  rompirig. 

Clarissa. 
Ro'ndeau,  ron'do.  7j.  s.  A  kind  of  ancient 
poetry,  commonly  consisting  of  thirteen 
verses;  of  which  eight  have  one  rhyme 
and  five  another:  it  is  divided  into  three 
couplets,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second 
and  third,  the  beginning  of  the  rondeau 
is  repeated  in  an  equivocal  sense,  if 
possible.  Trevoux. 

Ro'xDLE,  riin'dl.  n.  s.  [from  round.]  A 
round  mass. 

Certain  rondles  given  in  arms,  have  their  names 
according  to  their  several  colours.  Peacham. 

Ro'nion,  ri'in'yun.^^^  n.  s.  [^rognon.  Fr. 
the  loins.  I  know  not  certainly  the 
meaning  of  this  word.]  A  fat  bulky 
woman. 

Give  me,  quoth  I: 
Aroint  thee  witch,  the  rump  fed  rcmj/on  cries. 

Shakspeare. 

RoNT,  r^nt.*^"  n.  s.     An  animal  stinted  in 

the  growth:  commonly  pronounced  runt. 

My  ragged  ronls  all  shiver  and  shake, 
As  done  high  towers  in  an  earthquake; 
They  wont  in  the  wind,  wag  their  »vriggle  tails, 
Peark  as  a  peacock,  but  nought  it  avails.    Spenser. 
Rood,  r66d.'°^  n.  s.  [from  rod.] 

1.  The  fourth  part  of  an  acre  in  square 
measure,  or  one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  ten  square  yards. 

I've  often  wish'd  that  I  had  clear. 
For  life,  six  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
\  terras-walk,  and  half  a  rood 
Of  land,  set  out  to  plant  a  wood.  Sunft. 

No  stately  larch-tree  there  expands  a  shade 
O'er  half  a  rood  of  Larissean  glade.  Hartt. 

2.  A  pole;  a  measure  of  sixteen  feet  and 
a  half  in  long  measure. 

Satan, 
With  head  uplift  'hove  the  wave,  his  other  parts 
Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  large. 
Lay  floating  many  a  rood.  Milton. 

For  stone  fences  in  tlie  north,  they  dig  the  stones 
for  eighteen-pence  a  rood,  and  make  the  walls  for 
the  same  price,  reckoning  twenty-one  foot  to  the 
rood  or  pole.  Mortimer. 

3.  [pobe,  Sax.]  The  cross;  sometimes 
an  image  of  a  saint. 

By  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils.  Shakspeare. 
Roo'dloft,  rood'loft.n.*.  [rood  and  lo/t.] 
A  gallery  in  the  church  on  which  re- 
liques  or  i.iiages  were  set  to  view. 
ROOF,  Todi.^^^  n.  s.  [hpop,  Saxon.  In 
the  plural  Sidneij  has  rooves:  now  ob- 
solete.] 

1.  The  cover  of  a  house. 
Her  shoulders  be  like  tivo  white  doves, 

Perching  witliin  square  royal  rooi>es.  Sidney. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd.' 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  rcofs,  and  chuse 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air.         Shaksp, 

2.  The  house  in  general. 
I'll  tell  all  strictly  true. 

If  time,  and  food,  and  wine  enough  accrue 
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Within  your  roo/  to  us;  tUat  freely  we 

May  sit  and  banquet.  Chapman. 

3.  The  vault;   the  inside  of  the  arch  that 
covers  a  buildinjj^. 

From  the  magoanimity  of  the  Jews,  in  causes  of 
most  extreme  hazard,  those  strange  and  unwonted 
resolutions  have  grown,  which,  for  all  circumstan- 
ces, no  people  under  the  roof  of  heaven  did  ever 
match.  Hooker. 

The  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roo/of  heav'n, 
Rais'd  by  your  populous  troops.  Shakspeare. 

In  thy  fane,  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnish'd  roof,   my  banner  shall  be 
hung.  Dryden. 

4.  The  palate;  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth. 

Swearing  till  my  very  roof  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love.  Shakspeare. 

My  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  ere  I  should  come  by  a 
fire.  Shakspeare. 

Some  fishes  have  rows  of  teeth  in  the  roofs  of 
their  mouths;  as  pikes,  salmons,  and  trouts.  Bacon. 

To  Roof,  r66f.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  roof. 

He  enter'd  soon  the  shade 
High  roofl,  and  walks  beneath,  and  alleys  brown. 

Milton. 
Large  foundations  may  be  safely  laid; 
Or  houses  roofed,  if  friendly  planets  aid.       Creech. 
I  have  not  seen  the  remains  of  any  Roman  build- 
ings that  have  not  been  roofed  with  vaults  or  arches. 

.Mddison. 

2.  To  enclose  in  a  house. 

Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofed, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 

Shakspeare. 
Roo'fy,  rddPL  adj.  [from  roof.^  Having 
roofs. 

Snakes, 
Whether  to  roofy  houses  they  repair, 
Or  sun  themselves  abroad  in  open  air, 
In  all  abodes  of  pestilential  kind 
To  sheep.  Dryden. 

ROOK,  r66k.-'0«  n.  a.  [hjioc,  Sax.] 

1.  A  bird  resembling  a  crow;  it  feeds  not 
on  carrion,  but  grain. 

Augurs,  that  understood  relations,  have, 
By  magpies,  and  by  choughs,   and  rooks,  brought 

forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

Huge  flocks  of  rismg  rooks  forsake  their  food. 
And  crying  seek  the  shelter  of  the  wood.    Dryden. 

The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw 
Aid  the  full  concert. 

2.  [^rocco,   Italian.]     A  common 
chess. 

So  have  I  seen  a  king  on  chess, 
His  rooks  and  knights  withdrawn. 
His  queen  and  bishops  in  distress, 
Shifting  about  grow  less  and  less, 
With  here  and  there  a  pawn. 

3.  A  cheat;  a  trickish  rapacious  fellow. 

I  am  like  an  old  rook,  who  is  ruined  by  gaming, 

forced  to  live  on  the  good  fortune   of  the  pushing 

young  men.  Wycherley. 

To   Rook,  rook.   v.  n,  [from  the  noua.] 

To  rob;  to  cheat. 

They  roofc'rf  upon  us  with  design, 
To  out  re-form  and  undermine.  Hudihras. 

How  any  one's  being  put  into  a  mixed  herd  of 
unruly  boys,  and  there  learning  to  rooA;  at  span- 
farthing,  fits  him  for  conversation,  I  do  not  see. 

Locke. 
Roo'kery,    rook'dr-^.  n.  s.  [from  rook.'] 
A  nursery  of  rooks. 

No  lone  house  in  Wales,  with  a  mountain  and  a 
rookery,  is  more  contemplative  than  this  court.  Pope. 
Roo'ky,  vook'd'.  adj.  [from  rook.']     Inha- 
bited by  rooks. 
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Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood.  S/iafcspeore. 

ROOM,  r66m.3"6  ,,.  s.  [pum,  Sax.  rums, 

Gothick.] 

1.  Space;  extent  of  place  great  or  small. 
With  new  wonder,  now  he  views. 

To  all  delight  of  human  sense  expos'd 
In  narrow  room,  nature's  whole  wealth.       Milton. 
If  you  will  have  a  young  man  to  put  his  travels 
into  a  little  room,  and  in  a  short  time  gather  much, 
this  he  must  do.  Bacon. 

2.  Space  or  place  unoccupied. 
The  dry  land  is  much  too  big  for  its  inhabitants; 

and  that  before  they  shall  want  room  by  encreasing 

and  multiplyiug,  there  may  be  new  heavens  and  a 

new  earth.  Bentley. 

Way  unobstructed. 

Make  room  and  let  him  stand  before  our  face. 

Shakspeare. 
What  train  of  servants,  what  extent  of  field. 
Shall  aid  the  birth,  or  give  him  room  to  build? 

Creech 

This  paternal  i-egal  power,  being  by  divine  right, 

leaves  no  room  for  human  prudence  to  place  it  any 

where.  Locke. 

4.  Place  of  another;  stead. 

In  evils,  that  cannot  be  removed  without  the  ma- 
nifest danger  of  greater  to  succeed  in  their  rooms, 
wisdom  of  necessity  must  give  place  to  necessity. 

Hooker. 
For  better  ends  our  kind  Redeemer  dy'd, 
Or  the  fallen  angels  rooms  will  be  but  ill  supply'd 

Roscommon 
By  contributing  to  the  contentment  of  other  men, 
and  rendering  them  as  happy  as  lies  in  our  power, 
we  do  God's  work,  are  in  his  place  and  room. 

Calamy. 
Unobstructed  opportunity. 

When  this  princess  was  in  her  father's  court,  she 
was  so  celebrated,  that  there  was  no  prince  in  the 
empire,  who  had  room  for  such  an  alliance,  that  was 
not  ambitious  of  gaining  her  into  his  family. 

Mdison. 
It  puts  us  upon  so  eager  a  pursuit  of  the  advan- 
tages of  life,  as  leaves  no  room  to  reflect  on  the  great 
author  of  them.  ,^tterbury. 

6.  Possible  admission;  possible  mode. 
Will  you  not  look  with  pity  on  me? 

Is  there  no  hope?  is  there  no  room  for  pardon? 

^.  Philips. 

7.  An  apartment  in  a  house;  so  much  of 
a  house  as  is  enclosed  within  partitions. 

I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  room. 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks.  Shaks. 

If  when  she  appears  in  th'  room, 
Thou  dost  not  quake,  and  art  struck  dumb; 
Know  this. 
Thou  lov'st  amiss; 
And  to  love  true. 
Thou  must  begin  again,  and  love  anew.    Suckling. 

In  a  prince's  court,  the  only  question  a  man  is  to 
ask  is,  whether  it  be  the  custom  of  the  court,  or  will 
of  the  prince,  to  be  uncovered  in  some  rooms  and 
not  in  others.  Slillingfieet. 

It  will  aflTord  me  a  few  pleasant  rooms,  for  such  a 
friend  as  yourself.  Pope- 

Roo'mage,  r66m'idje.5°  n.  s.  [from  room.] 
Space;  place. 

Man,  of  all  sensible  creatures,  has  the  fullest  brain 
to  his  proportion,  for  the  lodging  of  the  intellective 
faculties:  it  must  be  a  silent  character  of  hope, 
when  there  is  good  store  of  roomage  and  receipt, 
where  those  powers  are  stowed.  Wotton. 

Roo'miness,     r66m'6-nes.    n.    s.    [from 

roomy.]     Space;  quantity  of  extent. 
Roo'my,  room'e.  adj.  [from  room.]    Spa- 
cious; wide;  large. 

With  roomy  decks,  her  guns  of  mighty  strength, 
Deep  in  her  draught,  and  warlike  in  her  length. 

Dryden. 
This  sort  of  number  is  more  roomy;  the  thought 


can  turn  itself  with  greater  case  in  a  larger  com- 
pass.  Dryden. 

Roost,  r6dst.^"«  n.  s.  [hpopc  Sax.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  bird  sits  to  sleep. 

Sooner  than  the  mattin-bell  was  rung. 
He  clap'd  his  wings  upon  his  roos<,  and  sung.  Dryd. 

2.  The  act  of  sleeping. 

A  fox  spied  out  a  cock  at  roost  upon  a  tree. 

L^Estrange. 

Large  and  strong  muscles  move  the  wings,  and 

support  the  body  at  roost.  Derham. 

T(j  RoosT,  r66sl.  -v.  n.  [roesten,   Dutch: 

of  the  same  etymology  with  rest.] 

1.  To  sleep  as  a  bird. 

The  cock  roosted  at  night  upon  the  boughs. 

VEstrangt. 

2.  To  lodge.     In  burlesque. 

ROOT,  vbb\.^°^  n.  s.  [rot,  Swedish;  roed, 
Danish.] 

1 .  That  part  of  the  plant  which  rests  in 
the  ground,  and  supplies  the  stems  with 
nourishment. 

The  layers  will  in  a  month  strike  root,  being 
planted  in  a  light  loamy  earth.  Evelyn. 

When  you  would  have  many  new  roots  of  fruit 
trees,  take  a  low  tree,  and  bow  it,  and  lay  all  his 
branches  aflat  upon  the  ground,  and  cast  earth  upon 
them,  and  every  twig  will  take  root.  Bacon. 

A  flow'r  in  meadow  ground,  amcllus  call'd; 
And  from  one  root  thy  rising  stem  bestows 
A  wood  of  leaves.  Dryden. 

In  October,  the  hops  will  settle  and  strike  root 
against  spring.  Mortimer. 

2.  The  bottom;  the  lower  part. 

Deep  to  the  roots  of  hell  the  galher'd  breach 
They  fasten'd.  Milton. 

These  subterraneous  vaults  would  be  found  espe- 
cially about  the  roots  of  the  mountains.        Burnet. 

3.  A  plant,  of  which  the  root  is  esculent. 

Those  plants,  whose  roots  are  eaten,  are  carrots, 
turnips,  and  radishes.  Watts, 

Nor  were  the  cole-worts  wanting,  nor  the  root. 
Which  after-ages  call  Hyberuian  fruit.  Harle. 

4.  The  original;  the  hrst  cause. 

The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  is  a 
truth  universally  agreed  in.  Temple. 

5.  The  first  ancestor. 

It  was  said. 
That  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.  Shakspeare. 

Why  did  my  parents  send  me  to  the  schools. 
That  I  with  knowledge  might  enrich  my  mind? 

Since  the  desire  to  know  first  made  men  fools. 
And  did  corrupt  the  root  of  all  mankind.       Davies. 

Whence, 
But  from  the  author  of  all  ill,  could  spring 
So  deep  a  malice,  to  confound  the  race 
Of  mankind  in  one  root.  Milton. 

They  were  the  roots,  out  of  which  sprang  two  dis- 
tinct people,  under  two  distinct  governments.  Locke. 

6.  Fixed  residence. 

7.  Impression;  durable  effect. 

Having  this  %vay  eased  the   church,    as  they 

thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had 

plucked  up  even  those  things  also,  which  had  taken 

a  great  deal  stronger  and  deeper  root.         Hooker. 

That  love  took  deepest  root,  which  first  did  grow. 

Dryden. 
To  Root,  root.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  fix  the  root;  to  strike  far  into  the 
earth. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon.  Shakspeare. 

Underneath  the  grove  of  sycamour, 
That  westward  rooteth,  did  I  see  your  son   Shaksp. 
The  multiplying  brood  of  the  ungodly  shall  not 
take  deep  rooting  from  bastard  slips,  nor  lay  any 
fast  foundation.  Wisdom. 

After  a  year's  rooting,  then  shaking  doth  the  tree 
good,  by  loosening  of  the  earth.  Bacon. 
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The  conlter  most  be  propordoned  to  the  soil,  be- 
cause,  ID  deep  grounds,  the  weedsroot  the  deeper. 

jVortimer. 

2.  To  turn  up  earth:  as,  the  hog  roots  the 
garden. 

3.  To  sink  deep. 

K  any  irregularity  chanced  to  intervene,  and 
cause  mtsapprebeDsions,  he  gave  them  not  leave  to 
root  and  fasten  by  concealment.  Fell. 

To  Root,  i6dt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  fix  deep  in  the  earth. 

When  ocean,  air,  and  earth  at  onre  engage, 
And  rooted  forests  fly  before  their  rage, 
At  once  the  clashing  clouds  to  battle  move.     Dryd. 

Where  th'  impetuous  torrent  rushing  down. 
Huge  craggy  stones,  and  rooted  trees  had  thrown, 
They  left  their  coursers.  Dryden. 

2.  To  impress  deeply. 

The  great  important  end  that  God  designs  it  for, 
the  government  of  mankind,  sufSciently  shews  the 
necessity  of  its  being  rooted  deeply  in  the  heart,  and 
put  beyond  the  danger  of  bemg  torn  up  by  any 
ordinary  violence  South. 

They  have  so  reoled  themselves  in  the  opinions 
of  their  party,  that  they  cannot  bear  an  objection 
with  patience.  Watts. 

0.  To  turn  up  out  of  the  ground;  to  era- 
dicate; to  extirpate:  with  a  particle:  as 
out  or  ufi 

He's  a  rank  weed, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.  Shakspeare. 

Soon  sball  we  drive  back  Alcibiades, 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  mot  up 
His  country's  peace.  Shakspeare. 

The  Egyptians  think  it  sin  to  root  up  or  to  bite 
Their  leeks  or  onions,  wliich  they  serve  with  holy 
rite.  Raleigh. 

Root  up  wild  olives  from  thy  labour'd  lands. 

Dryden. 
The  royal  husbandman  appear'd, 
And  plough'd,  and  sow'd,  and  till'd; 
The  thorns  he  rooted  oiit,  the  rubbish  clear'd, 
And  blest  th'  obedient  tield.  Dryderi. 

4.  To  destroy;  to  banish:  with  particles. 
Not  to  destroy,  but  root  them  out  of  heav'n. 

Milton. 
In  vain  we  plant,  we  build,  our  stores  increase. 
If  conscience  roots  up  all  our  inward  peace. 

Granville. 
Roo'TED,r66t'6d.  adj.  [from  root.j  Fixed; 
deep;  radical. 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain.  Shnksp. 
The  danger  is  great  to  them,  who,  on  a  weaker 
foundation,  do  yet  stand  firmly  rooted,  and  grounded 
in  the  love  of  Christ.  Hammond. 

You  always  joined  a  violent  desire  of  perpetually 
changing  places  with  a  rooted  laziness.  Swift. 

Roo'tedly,  r66t'ed-i^.  adv.  [frona  rooted.'^ 

Deeply;  strongly. 
They  all  do  hate  him  as  rootedly  as  1.  Shakspeare. 
Roo'ty,  r66i'6.  arf/.  [from  roo^.  j     Full  ot 

roots.  Bier. 

ROPE,  r6pe.  n.  s.  [jiap,  Sax.  roe/i,  roofi, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  cord;  a  string;  a  halter;  a  cable;  a 
halser. 

Thou  drunken  slave,  I  sent  thee  for  a  rope, 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

An  anchor  let  down  by  a  rope,  niaketh  a  sound; 
and  yet  the  rope  is  no  solid  body,  whereby  the  sound 
can  ascend.  Bacon. 

Who  would  not  guesB  there  might  be  hopes, 
The  fear  of  gallowses  and  ropes 
Before  their  eyes,  might  reconcile 
Their  animosities  a  while.  Hudibras. 

Hang  yourself  up  in  a  true  rope,  that  there  may 
appear  no  Uick in  it.  Abuthnot 

2.  Any  row  of  things  depending:  as,  a  rope 
oy  onions. 
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I  cannot  but  confess  myself  mightily  surprized, 
that  in  a  book,  which  was  to  provide  chains  for  all 
mankind,  I  should  find  nothing  but  a  rope  of  sand. 

Locke. 

To  Rope,  rope.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  out  into  viscosities;  to  concrete 
into  glutinous  filaments. 

Such  bodies  partly  follow  the  touch  of  another 
body,  and  partly  stick  to  themselves :  and  therefore 
rope  and  draw  themselves  in  threads;  as  pitch,  glue, 
and  birdlime.  Bacon. 

In  this  close  vessel  place  the  earth  accurs'd, 
But  fill'd  brimful  with  wholesome  water  first. 
Then  run  it  through,  the  drops  will  rope  around. 

Dryden. 

Ro'PEDANCER,  rope'dans-df.  n.  s.  \_rofie 
and  dancer.^  An  artist  who  dances  on 
a  rope. 

Salvian,  amongst  publick  shews,  mentions  the 

Petaminarii;  probably  derived    from    the   Greek 

TrirsLo-Qm,  to  fly,  and  may  refer  to  such  kind  of 

ropedancers.  WUkins. 

Statius,  posted  on  the  highest  of  the  two  summits, 

the  people  regarded  with  terror,  as  they  look  upon 

a  daring  ropedaixcer,  whom  they  expect  to  fall  eveiy 

moment.  Jiddison. 

Nic  bounced  up  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of 

one  of  your  nimblest  tmnblers  or  ropedancers,  and 

fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel  he 

had  in  his  hand.  Arbuthnot. 

Ro'pEMAKER,  or  Roficr^  r6pe'mike-\ir.  n. 

s.  [rope  and  maker.'\     One  who  makes 

ropes  to  sell. 

The  ropemaker  bear  me  witness, 
That  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope.       Shaksp. 
Ro'pERY,    rope'ilr-d.    n.  s.    [from    rofie.^ 
Rogue's  tricks.  See  Ropetrick. 

What  saucy  merchant  was  this  that  was  so  full  of 

his  ropery?  Shaksp. 

Ro'pETKicK,    rope'trik.   n.  *.   [rope  and 

trick.']    Probably  rogue's  tricks;  tricks 

that  deserve  the  halter. 

She  may  perhaps  call  him  half  a  score  knaves, 
or  so:  an'  he  begin  once,  he'll  rail  in  his  ropetricks. 

Shakspeare. 
Ro'piNESs,  ro'pe-nds.  n.  a.  [from  ropy.'\ 

Viscosity;  glutinousness. 
Ro'pY,  ro'p^.  adj.  [from  rope.j    Viscous; 
tenacious;  glutinous. 

Ask  for  what  price  thy  venal  tongue  was  sold; 
Tough,  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
Of  shotten  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish.  Dryden. 

Take  care 
Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  Philips. 

The  contents  separated  from  it  are  sometimes 
ropy,  and  sometimes  only  a  grey  and  mealy,  light 
substance.  Blackmore. 

RO'QUELJURE,  r6k-6-l6'.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
A  cloak  for  men. 
Within  the  roquelaure^s  clasp  thy  hands  are  pent. 

Gay. 
Rora'tion,  ro-ra'shiin.  n.  s.  [roriSf  Lat.] 
A  falling  of  dew.  Diet. 

Ro'rid,  ro'riJ.  [roridus,  Lat.]  Dewy. 

A  vehicle  conveys  it  through  less  accessible  cavi- 
ties into  tlie  liver,  from  thence  into  the  veins,  and 
so  in  a  rorid  substance  through  the  capillary  cavities. 

.Broton. 
Rori'ferous,  ro-rif'f^r-iis.  adj.  [ros  and 
fero,  Lat.]  Producing  dew.  Diet. 

Rori'fluent,   ro-rif'flu-^nt.*"  adj.   [ros 
and^MO,  Lat.]  Flowing  with  dew.  Diet. 
Ro'sary,  ro'zar-^.**"  n.  s.  [rosarium,  Lat.] 
A  buncn  of  beads,  on  which  the  Ro- 
manists number  their  prayers. 

No  io$ary  this  votress  needs, 
Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  Cleaveland. 
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Every  day  propound  to  yourself  a  rosary  or  & 
chaplet  of  good  works,  to  present  to  God  at  night. 

Taylor. 

Ro'sciD,  ros'sid.  adj.  [roscidus,  Latin.] 
Dewy;  abounding  with  dew;  consisting 
of  dew. 

Wine  is  to  be  forborne  is  consumptions,  for  the 
spirits  of  wine  prey  upon  the  roscxd  juice  of  the 
body.  Bacon. 

The  ends  of  rainbows  fall  more  upon  one  kind  of 
earth  than  upon  another;  for  that  earth  is  most  ros- 
dd.  Bacon. 

ROSE,  roze.  v.  s.  [rose,  Fr.  rosa,  Latin.J 
A  flower. 

The  flower  of  the  rose  is  composed  of  several 
leaves,  which  are  placed  circularly,  and  expand  in 
a  beautiful  order,  whose  leafy  flower-cup  afterward 
becomes  a  roundish  or  oblong  fleshy  fruit  inclosing 
several  angular  haiiy  seeds;  to  which  may  be  added, 
it  is  a  weak  pithy  shrub,  for  the  most  part  beset 
with  prickles,  and  hath  pinnated  leaves:  the  species 
are,  1.  The  wild  briar,  dog  rose,  or  hep-tree.  2. 
Wild  briar  or  dog  rose,  with  large  prickly  heps.  3. 
The  greater  English  apple-bearing  lose.  4.  The 
dwarf  wild  Burnet-leafed  rose.  5.  The  dwarf  wild 
Burnet-leafed  rose,  with  variegated  leaves.  6.  The 
striped  Scotch  ro5«.  7.  The  sweet  briar  or  eglan- 
tine. 8.  Sweet  briar,  with  a  double  flower.  .\  1 1  the 
other  sorts  of  roses  are  originally  of  foreign  growth, 
but  are  hardy  enough  to  endure  tlie  cold  of  our  cli- 
mate in  the  open  air,  and  produce  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  Miller. 

Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose  cheek'd 

youth 
To  th'  tub  fast  and  the  diet.  Shaksp. 

Patience,  thou  young  and  rose  lipp'd  cherubim. 

Shaksp. 

Here  without  thorn  the  rose.  Milton. 

This  way  of  procuring  autumnal  roses  will,  in 
most  rose  bushes,  fail;  in  some  good  bearers,  it  will 
succeed.  Boyle. 

For  her  th'  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms.  Pope. 
To  speak  under  ilie  Rose.  To  speak  any 
thing  with  safety,  so  as  not  afterward  to 
be  discovered. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 

rose,  we  mean,  in  society  and  compotation,  from  the 

ancient  custom  in  symposiack  meetings,  to  wear 

chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brown. 

Rose,  roze.  The  pret.  of  ri.^e. 

Eve  rose,  and  went  forth  'mong  her  flowers. 

Milton. 
Ro'seate,  ro'zh^-at.  9i  «=  adj.  [rosat,  Fr. 
from  rose."] 

1.  Rosy;  full  of  roses. 

I  come,  ye  ghosts!  prepare  your  roseate  bow'rs, 
Celestial  palms  and  ever  blooming  flow'rs.      Pope. 

2.  Blooming,  fragrant,  purple,  as  a  rose. 

Her  pride  has  struck  her  lofty  sail 
That  roam'd  the  world  around; 

Her  roseate  beauty  cold  and  pale 
Has  left  the  pow'r  to  wound.  Boyle. 

Ro'sED,  r6z'd.3«9  adj.  [from  the   noun.] 
Crimsoned;  flushed. 

Can  you  blame  her,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over 
with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the 
appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy.'  Shaksp. 

RosE-MALLOw,  rozc'mal-lo.  n.  s.  A  plant 

larger  than  the  common  mallow.  Miller. 

Rosemary,  roze'niA-r^.  n.  s.  [rogemari- 

nus,  Lat.]   A  verticillate  plant.    Milter. 

Bedlam  beggars,  with  roaring  voices, 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortify'd  bare  armi 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary; 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms, 
loforce  their  charity.  Shaksp. 

Around  their  cell 
Set  rows  of  rosfTnuj-v  with  flowering  stem.  Dryden 
Rosemary  is  small,  but  a  very  odoriferous  shrub*; 
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the  priucipal  use  of  it  is  to  perfume  chambers,  aud 
in  decoctions  for  washing.  JHortimer. 

The  neighbours 
Foliow'd  with  wistful  look  the  damsel  bier, 
Sprigg'd  rosemary  the  lads  and  lasses  bore.      Gay. 
Rose-noble,  roze'no-bl.  n.s.  An  English 
gold   coin,  in   value   anciently  sixteen 
shillings. 

The  succeeding  kings  coined  rose-7whles  and  dou- 
ble rose-nobles,  the  great  sovereigns  with  the  same 
inscriptioa,  Jesus  aulem  transkns  per  medium  eorum 
ibat.  Camden. 

Ro'sEWATER,  roze'wa-tuf.  n.  s.  [rose  and 
water.^  Water  distilled  from  roses. 

Attend  him  with  a  silver  bason 

Full  otroseioater.  Shaksp. 

His  drink  should  be  cooling;  as  fountain  water 

with  rosewater  and  sugar  of  roses.  Wiseman. 

Ro'sET,  ro'z^t.  n.  s.   [from  roseJ]    A  red 

colour  for  painters. 

Grind  ceruss  with  a  weak  water  of  gum-lake,  re- 
set, and  Vermillion,  which  maketh  it  a  fair  carna- 
tjojj.  Feacham. 

Ro'siER,    ro'zh^re.   n.  s.   [rosier,  Fr.]  A 
rosebush. 

Her  yellow  golden  hair 
Was  trimly  woven,  and  in  tresses  wrought, 
Ne  other  tire  she  on  her  head  did  wear, 
But  crowu'd  with  a  garland  of  sweet  rosier.  Spenser. 

RO'blN,   roz  ziii.    71.  s.   [properly  resin; 
resine,  Fr.  resina,  Lat.J 

1.  Inspissated  turpentine;  a  juice  of  the 

pine. 

The  billows  from  the  kindling  prow  retire, 
Pitch,  rosin,  searwood  on  red  wings  aspire.   Garth. 

2.  Any  inspissated  matter  of  vegetables 
that  dissolves  in  spirit. 

Tea  contains  little  of  a  volatile  spirit;  its  rosin  or 
fixed  oil,  which  is  bitter  and  astringent,  cannot  be 
extracted  but  by  rectified  spirit.  ^rbuthnot. 

To  Ro'siN,  roz'zin.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  rub  with  rosin. 

Bouzebeus,  who  could  sweetly  sing. 
Or  with  the  rosin'd  bow  torment  the  string.     Gay. 
Ro'siNY,  roz'ziu-e.  adj.  [from  rosin.]  Re- 
sembling rosin.     The  example  should 
perhaps  be  roselly.  See  Rossel. 

The  best  soil  is  that  upon  a  sandy  gravel  or  rosi- 
ny  sand.  Temple. 

RO'SSEL,  ros'sil.*'*'  n.  s. 

A  true  rossel  or  light  land,  whether  white  or  black, 

is  what  they  are  usually  planted  in.  Mortimer. 

Ro'ssELLY,  ros'sil-^.  adj.  [from  rossel.'] 

In  Essex,  moory  land  is  thought  to  be  the  most 

proper:  that  which  1  have  observed  to  be  the  best 

soil  is  a  rossely  top,  and  a  brick  tarthy  bottom. 

Mortimer. 
Ro'sTRATED,  ros'tri-t^d.  adj.  [rostratus, 
Lat.]  Adorned  with  beaks  of  ships. 

He  brought  to  Italy  an  hundred  and  ten  rostrated 
gallies  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates.  Arhuthnot. 

RO' STRUM,  ros'trum.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  The  beak  of  a  bird. 

2.  The  beak  of  a  ship. 

3.  The  scafFold  whence  orators  harangued. 

Vespasian  erected  a  column  in  Rome,  upon  whose 
top  was  the  prow  of  a  ship,  in  Latin,  rostrum,  which 
gave  name  to  the  common  pleading  place  in  Rome, 
where  orations  were  made,  being  built  of  the  prows 
of  those  ships  of  Antium,  which  the  Romans  over- 
threw. Peacham. 

Myself  shall  mount  the  rostrum  m  his  favour, 
And  strive  to  gain  his  paidon  from  the  people. 

4.  The  pipe  which  conveys  the  distilling 


Milton. 


Waller. 


Dryden. 


Prior. 

rotten, 


which  the  surgeons  use  in  some  cases 
for  the  dilatation  of  wounds.  Quincy. 
Ro'sY,  ro'z^.*"  adj.  [roseus,  Latin,]  Re- 
sembling a  rose  in  bloom,  beauty,  co- 
lour, or  fragrance. 

When  the  rosy  fing'red  morning  fair, 
Weai-y  of  aged  Tithon's  saflron  bed, 
Had  spread  her  pui-ple  robe  through  devvy  air. 

Spenser. 
A  smile  that  glow'd 
Coelestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue. 

Fairest  blossom!  do  not  slight 
That  age,  which  you  may  know  so  soon; 

The  rosy  naorn  resigns  her  light, 
And  milder  glory  to  the  mo»n. 

As  Thessalian  steeds  the  race  adorn, 
So  rosy  colour'd  Helen  is  the  pride 
Of  Lacedemon,  and  of  Greece  beside. 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest, 

Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast. 
To  ROT,  rot.  v.  n.  [pv.Cau,  Sax. 
Dut.]   To  putrefy;  to  lose  the  cohesion 
of  its  parts. 

A  man  may  rot  even  here.  Shaksp. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot.  Shaksp. 

Being  more  nearly  exposed  to  the  air  aud  weather, 
the  bodies  of  the  animals  would  suddenly  corrupt 
and  rot;  the  bones  would  likewise  all  rot  in  time, 
except  those  which  were  secured  by  the  extraordi- 
nary strength  of  their  parts.  Woodward 

To  Rot,  rot.  -v.  a.  To  make  putrid;  to 
bring  to  corruption. 

No  wood  shone  that  was  cut  down  alive,  but  such 
as  was  rotted  in  stock  and  root  while  it  grew.  Bacon 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots  with  endless  rain,  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dryden, 
Rot,  rot,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,] 

1,  A  distemper  among  sheep,  in  which 
their  lungs  are  wasted. 

In  an  unlucky  grange,  the  sheep  died  of  the  rot, 
the  swine  of  the  mange,  and  not  a  goose  or  duckling 
throve.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  cattle  must  of  ro<  and  murrain  die.  Milton. 

The  wool  of  Ireland  suffers  under  no  defect,  the 
country  being  generally  full  stocked  with  sheep,  and 
the  soil  little  subject  to  other  rots  than  of  hunger. 

Temple. 

2.  Putrefaction;  putrid  decay. 
Brandy  scarce  prevents  the  sudden  rot 

Of  freezing  nose,  and  quick  decaying  feet.  Philips. 

Ro'tary,  ro'ta-rd,  adj.  [rota,  Lat,]  Whirl- 
ing as  a  wheel.  Diet. 

Ro'tated,  ro'ti-t^d.  adj.  [rotatus,  Lat.] 
Whirled  round. 

Rota'tion,  ro-ti'shin.  n.  s.  [rotation,  Fr. 
ro'atio,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act  of  whirling  round  like  a  wheel; 
the  state  of  being  so  whirled  round; 
whirl. 

Of  this  kind  is  some  disposition  of  bodies  to  rota- 
tion from  east  to  west;  as  the  main  float  and  refloat 
of  the  sea,  by  consent  of  the  universe  as  part  of  the 
diurnal  motion.  Bacon. 

By  a  kind  of  circulation  or  rotation,  arts  have 
their  successive  invention,  perfection,  and  traduc- 
tion from  one  people  to  another.  Hale. 

The  axle-trees  of  chariots  take  fire  by  the  rapid 
rotation  of  the  wheels.  J^ewton. 

In  the  passions  wild  rotation  tost. 
Our  spring  of  action  to  ourselves  is  lost.  Pope. 

In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing, 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire,       Thomson. 

2.  Vicissitude  of  succession. 


liquor  into  its  receiver  in  the  common  j^Or.//'rOi?,  r6-ta'tar.i66„,,,  [Lat.]  That 
alembicks;    also    a    crooked    scissars,  j     which  gives  a  circular  motion. 


This  articulation  is  strengthened  by  strong  mus- 
cles; on  the  inside  by  the  Uiceps  and  the  lour  l.ttle 
rotators.  W^timn. 

Rote,  rote.  n.  s.  [rote,  old  Fr,] 

1.  A  harp;  a  lyre.  Obsolete. 
Wele  couthe  he  sing,  and  playen  on  a  rote. 

Chaucer. 
Worthy  of  great  Phoebus'  rote. 
The  triumphs  of  Piilegiean  Jove  he  wrote. 
That  all  the  gods  auniir'd  his  lofty  note.     Spenser. 

2.  [routine,  Fr.j  Words  uitered  by  mere 
memory  without  meaning;  memory  of 
words  without  comprehension  of  the 
sense. 

First  rehearse  this  song  by  rote. 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note.  Shaksp, 

Thy  loved  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 

Shakspeare. 

He  rather  saitb  it  by  rote  to  himself,  than  [bat  he 
can  throughly  believe  it.  Bacon. 

All  this  be  understood  by  rote, 
And  as  occasion  serv'd  would  quote.         Hudilrras. 

Learn  Aristotle's  rules  by  rote. 
And  at  all  hazards  boldly  quote.  Sioift. 

To  Rote,  rote.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  fo 
fix  in  the  memory,  without  informing 
the  understanding. 

Speak  to  the  people 
Words  roted  in  your  tongue;  bastards  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth.         Shaksp. 
Ro'tgut,  rol'gul.  n.  s.  [rot  and  gut.]  Bad 
betr. 

They  overwhelm  their  panch  daily  with  a  kind  of 
fiat  rotgut,  we  with  a  bitter  dreggish  small  liquor. 

Harvey. 
Ro'THER-NAits,  rAd'diir-n&lz.  n.  «.  [a  cor- 
ruption of  rudder.]  Among  shipwrights, 
nails  with  very  full  heads  used  lor  fast- 
ening the  rudder-irons  of  ships.  Bailey. 
Ro'tten,  rot't'n.io^  ^dj.  [from  rot.] 

1.  Putrid;  carious;  putrescent. 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.  Shaksp. 

Prosperity  begins  to  mellow. 
And  drops  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death.    Shaksp. 

O  bliss-breeding  sun,  draw  from  the  earth 
Rotten  humidity;  below  thy  sister's  orb 
Infect  the  air.  Shaksp. 

There  is  by  invitation  or  excitation;  as  when  a 
rotten  apple  lieth  close  to  another  apple  that  is 
sound;  or  when  dung,  which  is  already  putrefied,  is 
added  to  other  bodies.  Bacon. 

It  groweth  by  a  dead  stub  of  a  tree,  and  about 
the  roots  of  rotten  trees;  and  takes  his  juice  from 
wood  putrefied.  Bacon. 

Who  brass  as  rotten  wood;  and  steel  no  more 
Regards  than  reeds.  Sandys. 

They  serewood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took. 
And  seeds  of  latent  fire  from  flints  provoke,  Dryden, 

2.  No'  firm;  not  trusty. 
Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  1  shall  shake  thy  bones 

Out  of  thy  garments.  Shaksp. 

Not  souiid;  p.oi  hard. 
They  were  left  moiled  with  dirt  and  mire,  by 
reason  of  the  deepness  of  the  rotten  way.    Knolles. 
Fetid;  slinking. 

You  common  cry  of  curs  whose  breath  I  hate. 
As  reek  o'  th'  rotten  fens,  Shaksp. 

Ko'ttenness,  rot't'n-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  rot- 
ten.] State  of  being  rotten;  cariousness; 
putrefaction. 

Diseas'd  ventures, 
That  play  with  all  infirmities  for  gold, 
Which  rottenness  lends  nature!  Shaksp, 

If  the  matter  stink  and  be  oily,  it  is  a  certain  sign 
of  a  rottenness.  Wiseman. 

kOTU'ND,  r6-t6nd'.  adj.  [rotonde,  Fr, 
rotundus,  Lat,]  Round;  circular;  sphe- 
rical. 
The  cross  figure  of  the  christian  temples  is  more 
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proper  for  (pacious  buildings  than  the  rotund  of  the 
heathen;  the  eye  is  much  better  filled  at  first  eiiter- 
iaz  the  rotund,  but  such  as  are  built  iii  the  form  of 
a  cross  gives  us  a  greater  variety.  Addison. 

RoTu'xDiFOLious,  I  o-ltln-ti^-fo'l^-ils.  adj. 
\^rotu7idus  and  folium^  Latin.]  Having 
round  leaves. 

Rotu'ndity,  r6-tAn'd6-t6.  n.  s.  [rotundi- 
tas,  Lat.  rotundite,  Fr.  from  rotund.^ 

1.  Roundness;  sphericity;  circularity. 

Thou,  all-shaking  thunder, 
Strike  flat  the  thick  rutundity  o'  th'  world    Skaksp- 

With  the  rotunditu  common  to  the  atoms  of  all 
fluids,  there  is  some  ditference  in  bulk,  else  all  fluids 
would  be  alike  in  weight  Greic. 

Who  would  part  with  these  solid  blessings,  for  the 
little  fantastical  pleasantness  of  a  smooth  convexity 
and  rotundity  of  a  globe?  Bentlfy. 

2.  Circulaiiiy. 

Rotundity  is  an  emblem  of  eternity,  that  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end.  ,iddison. 
RoTu'sDO,  ro-lin'ao.  n.  s.  [rotondo.,  Ital.] 
A  building  formed  round  both  in  the 
inside  and  outside;  such  as  the  panttieon 
at  Rome.  Trevoux. 
To  ROVE,  rove.  v.  n.  [roffver,  Danish, 
to  range  for  plunder.]  To  ramble;  to 
range;  to  wander. 

Thou'st  years  upon  thee,  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  the  wars  surfeits,  to  go  rore  with  one 
That's  yet  unbruis'd.  Shaksp. 

Faultless  thou  dropt  from  his  unerring  skill, 
With  the  bare  power  to  sin,  since  free  of  will; 
Yet  charge  not  with  thy  guilt  his  bounteous  love, 
For  who  has  power  to  walk,  has  power  to  rovt. 

^irhuthnot- 

If  we  indulge  the  frequent  rising  and  rovins;  of 

the  passions,  we  thereby  procure  an   inattentive 

habit.  WaUs. 

I  view'd  th'  eflTects  of  that  disastrous  flame, 
Which,  kindled  by  th'  imi>erious  queen  of  love. 
Constrain 'd  me  from  my  native  realm  to  rore.  Pope 
To  Rove,  rove.  r.  a.  To  wander  over. 
Rotnng  the  field,  I  chanc'd 
A  goodly  tree  far  distant  to  behold, 
Loadeo  with  fruit  of  fairest  colours.  .Milton. 

Cloaciua,  as  the  town  she  ror'd, 
A  mortal  scavenger  she  saw,  she  lov'd.  Gay. 

Ro'ver,  ro'vir.s*  n.  s.  [from  rove.^ 

1 .  A  wanderer;  a  ranger. 

2.  A  fickle  inconstant  man. 

3.  A  robber;  a  pirate. 
This  is  the  case  of  rovers  by  land,  as  some  can- 
tons in  Arabia.  Bacon. 

i.  ^r   RovEKS.     Without  any  particular 
aim. 

Nature  shoots  not  at  rovers:  even  inanimates, 
though  they  know  not  their  perfection,  yet  are  they 
not  carried  on  by  a  blind  unguided  impetus;  but 
that,  which  directs  them,  knows  it.  Glanvilk. 

Providence  never  shoots  at  rovers:  there  is  an 
arrow  that  flies  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and 
God  is  the  person  that  shoots  it.  South. 

Men  of  great  reading  show  their  talents  on  the 
meanest  subjects;  this  is  a  kind  of  shooting  at  rovers. 

Jiddison. 
Rouge,  r66zhe.   n.  «.   [rouge^  Fr.]    Red 

paint. 
ROUCiH,  rtif."*  ='9*  adj.  [hj\uh,  hjiuhje, 

Sax.  rouvft  Dut.] 
1.  Not  smooth;  rugged;  having  inequali- 
ties on  the  surface. 

The  fiend 
O'er  bog  or  steep,  through  strait,  rough,  dense  or 

rare, 
Pursues  his  way.  Milton. 

Were  the  mountains  taken  all  away,  the  remain- 
ing parts  »vould  be  mon-  unequal  than  the  roughest 
sea;  whereas  the  face  of  the  earth  should  resemble 


that  of  the  calmest  sea,  if  still  in  the  form  of  its  fii-st 
mass.  Burnet. 

2.  Austere  to  the  taste:  as,  rough  rjine. 

3.  Harsh  to  the  ear. 
Most  by  the  numbers  judge  a  poet's  song, 

And  smooth  or  rough  with  them  is  right  or  wrong. 

Pope. 

4.  Rugged  of  temper;  inelegant  of  man- 
ners; not  soft,  coarse;  not  civil;  severe; 
not  mild;  rude. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough. 
A  wolf;  nay  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  bufl".        Shaksp. 

Strait  with  a  band  of  soldiers  tall  and  rough, 
On  him  he  seizes.  Cowley. 

1  he  booby  Phaon  only  was  unkind, 
A  surly  boatman  rough  as  seas  and  wind.      Prior. 

5.  Not  geiitle;  not  proceeding  by  easy 
operation. 

He  gave  not  the  king  time  to  prosecute  that  gra- 
cious method,  but  forced  him  to  a  quicker  and 
rougher  remedy.  Clarendon. 

Hippocrates  seldom  mentions  the  doses  of  his 
medicines,  which  is  somewhat  surprizing,  because 
his  purgatives  are  generally  very  rough  and  strong. 

^irinUhnot- 
5.   Harsh  to  the  mind;  severe. 

Kind  words  prevent  a  good  deal  of  that  perverse- 
ness,  which  rough  and  imperious  usage  often  pro- 
duces in  generous  minds.  Locke. 
'.   Hard  featured;  not  delicate. 

A  ropy  chain  of  rheums,  a  visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  iinfeatur'd,  and  a  skin  of  bui!'.    Dryden. 
i.  Not  polished;  not  finished  by  art:  as,  a 
rough  diamond. 

9.  Terrible;  dreadful. 
Befor^the  cloudy  van, 

On  the  rough  edge  of  battle  ere  it  join 'd, 

Satan  advanc'd.        •  Milton. 

10.  Hugged;  disordered  in  appearance; 
coarse. 

Rough  from  the  tossing  surge  Ulysses  moves, 
Ui-g'd  on  by  want,  and  recent  from  the  storms. 
The  brackish  ooze  his  manly  grace  deforms.  Pope. 
1  1.   Tempestuous;  stormy;  boisterous. 
Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  run  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Rou'ghcast,  rfifkast.  v.  a.  [rough  and 

casc.~^ 
I.  To  mould  without  nicety  or  elegance; 
to  form  with  asperities  and  inequalities. 

Nor  bodily,  nor  ghostly  negro  could 

Roughcast  thy  figure  in  a  sadder  mould.  Cleaveland. 

To  form  any  thing  in  its  first  rudiments. 

In  merriment  they  were  first  practised,  and  this 

roughcast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays 

for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Dryden- 

Rou'ghcast,  rufkast.  n.  s,    [rough   and 

cast.~\ 

1.  A  rude  model;  a  form  in  its  rudiments. 
The  whole  piece  seems  rather  a  loose  model  and 

roughcast  of  what  I  design  to  do,  than  a  compleat 
work.  Dighy. 

2.  A  kind  of  plaster  mixed  with  pebbles, 
or  by  some  other  cause  very  uneven  on 
the  surface. 

Some  man  must  present  a  wall;  and  let  him  have 
some  plaster,  lome,  or  roughcast  about  him  to  sig- 
nify wall.  Sluksp 
Rou'ghdraught,  rilfdraft.  n.  s.  [rough 
and  draughf]  A  draught  in  its  rudi- 
ments; a  sketch. 

My  elder  brothers  came 
Roughdraughts  of  nature,  ill  design'd  and  lame, 
Blown  off,  like  hlos<;()ms,  never  made  to  bear; 
Till  I  came  finish'd,  her  last  labour'd  care.  Dryden. 
To  RouGHDHAW,  nifdriw.  v.  a.  [rough 
and  draw.^  To  trace  coarsely. 
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His  victories  we  scarce  could  keep  in  view, 
Or  polish  'em  so  fast,  as  he  roughdrno.       Drydtu. 
To    Roughen,    rut  f'n.''^    v.   a.     [from 
rough.]    \'o  make  rough. 

Such  difference  there  is  in  tongnes,  that  the  same 
figure,  which  roug'ieiu  one,  gives  majesty  to  ano- 
ther; and  that  was  it  which  Virgil  studied  in  his 
verses.  Drydtn. 

Ah  I  where  must  needy  poet  seek  for  aid, 
When  dust  and  rain  at  unce  his  roat  invade? 
His  only  coat;  when  dust  confus'd  with  rain, 
Roi^hens  the  nap,  and  leaves  a  mingled  stain. 

SuifL 
To    Rou'ghen',    rilf'f'n.   v.  n.    To  grow 
rough. 

The  broken  landskip, 
Ascending,  roughens  into  rigid  hills.         Thomson. 
To  Roughhe'w,  ruf-nu'.  v.  a.  [rough  and 
he^v.]    To  give  to  any  thing  the   first 
appearance  of  form. 

There's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Roughfieic  them  how  we  will.  Sluikspeare. 

The  whole  world,  without  art  and  diess, 
Would  be  but  one  great  wilderness, 
And  mankind  but  a  savage  herd, 
For  all  that  nature  has  confen'd: 
This  does  but  roughheic  and  design, 
Leaves  art  to  polish  and  refine.  Hudibras. 

Rou'ghhew.v,  riif-hune'.  /larticifl.  adj. 

1.  Rugged;    unpolished;    uncivil;    unre- 
fined. 

A  roughheurn  seaman,  being  brought  before  a 
justice  for  some  misdemeanour,  was  by  him  order- 
ed away  to  prison;  and  would  not  stir;  saying,  it 
was  better  to  stand  where  he  was,  than  go  to  a 
worse  place.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  yet  nicely  finished. 
I  hope  to  obtain  a  candid  constructioa  of  this 

roughhetcn  ill-timber'd  discoiu-se.  HoweU 

Rou'ghly,  rufl^.  adv.  [from  rough.] 

1.  With  uneven  surface;   with  asperities 
on  the  surface. 

2.  Harshly;  uncivilly;  rudely. 
Ne  Mammon  would  there  let  him  long  remain, 

For  terror  of  the  torments  manifold. 

In  which  the  damned  souls  he  did  behold. 

But  roiJgWvhim  bespabe.  Spenser. 

Rebuk'd,  and  roughly  sent  to  prison, 
Th'  immediate  heir  of  England!  was  this  easy! 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Severely;  without  tenderness. 
Some  friends  of  vice  pretend, 

That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame.  Dryd. 

4.  Austerely  to  the  taste. 

5.  Boisterously;  tempestuously. 

6.  Harshly  to  the  ear. 
Rou'ghxess,  rufn^s.  n.  s.  [from  rough.l 

1 .  Superficial  asperity;  unevenness  of  sur- 
face. 

The  little  roughnesses  or  other  inequalities  of  the 
leather  against  the  cavity  of  the  cylinder,  now  and 
tlien  put  a  stop  to  the  descent  or  ascent  of  the 
sucker.  Boyle. 

While  the  steep  horrid  rotjg^/jncss  of  the  wood 
Strives  with  the  gentle  calmness  of  the  flood. 

Denham. 

When  the  diamond  is  not  only  found;  but  the 
roughness  smoothed,  cut  into  a  form,  and  set  in 
gold,  then  we  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  it  is 
the  perfect  work  of  art  and  nature.  Dryden. 

Such  a  persuasion  as  this  well  fixed,  will  smooth 
all  the  roughness  of  the  way  that  leads  to  happi- 
ness, and  render  all  the  conflicts  with  our  lusts 
pleasing.  »itterbury. 

2.  Austereness  to  the  taste. 
Divers  plants  contain  a  grateful  sharpness,  at 

lemons;  or  an  austere  and  uncoucocted  roughntss 
as  sloes.  ^  Bnmm. 

3    Taste  of  astringcncy. 

A  tobacco-pipe  broke  in  my  mouth,  and  the  spit- 
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ting  out  the  pieces  left  such  a  delicious  roughness 
on  my  tongue,  that  I  champed  up  the  leuiainiiig 
part.  Spectuior. 

4.  Harshness  to  the  ear. 

In  the  roughness  of  the  numbers  and  cadences  of 
this  play,  which  was  so  designed,  you  will  see  souie- 
what  more  masterly  than  in  any  of  my  former  tra- 
gedies. Dryden. 

The  Swedes,  Danes,  Germans,  and  Dutch  attain 
to  the  pronunciation  of  our  words  with  ease,  be- 
cause our  syllables  resemble  theirs  in  roughness 
and  frequency  of  consonants.  Swift 

5.  Ruggedncss  of  temper;  coarseness  of 
manners;  tendency  to  rudeness;  coarse- 
ness of  behaviour  and  address. 

Roughness  is  a  needless  cause  of  discontent;  se- 
verity breedeth  fear;  but  roughness  breedeth  hate: 
even  reproofs  from  authority  ought  to  be  grave  and 
not  taunting.  Bacon. 

When  our  minds'  eyes  are  disengag'd, 
They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  unty, 
Make  roug:/iness  smooth,  and  hardness  mollify. 

Denham. 

Roughness  of  temper  is  apt  to  discountenance  the 
timorous  or  modest.  .Addison. 

6.  Absence  of  delicacy. 

Should  feasting  and  balls  once  get  amongst  the 
cantons,  their  military  roughness  would  be  quickly 
lost,  their  tempers  would  grow  too  soft  for  their  cli- 
mate. Addison. 

7.  Severity;  violence  of  discipline. 

8.  Violence  of  operation  in  medicines. 

9.  Unpolished  or  unfinished  state. 

10.  Inelegance  of  dress  or  appearance. 

11.  Tempestuousness;  storminess. 

1 2.  Coarseness  of  features. 
Rough-footed,    ruffiiit-^d.    adj.  [from 

rough  diud  foot.']  Feather-footed. 
RouGHT,  r4\vt.=**9  old  pret.  of  reach,  [com- 
monly   written    by    Sfienser,  raught.'] 
Reached. 
The  moon  was  a  month  old,  when  Adam  was  no 
more. 
And  rought  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to 
fivescore.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rou'ghwork,  ruf  wilrk.  v.  a.  [rough 
and  •work.']  To  work  coarsely  over  with- 
out the  least  nicety. 

Thus  you  must  continue,  till  you  have  rough' 

wrought  all  your  work  from  end  to  end.       Moxon. 

Rou'nokval,    r6un's6-val.3"   n.  s.   [from 

Bouncesval,  a  town  at  the  foot  of  the 

Pyrenees.]    See  Pka,  of  which  it  is  a 

species. 

Dig  garden. 
And  set  as  a  daintie  thy  runcivd  pease.       Tusser. 
ROUND,  round. 3»3  adj.  [rond,  French; 
rondo,  Italian;  rund,  Dutch;  rotundus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Cylindrical. 

Hollow  engines  long  and  round  thick  ram'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Circular. 

The  queen  of  night 
In  her  increasing  homes,  doth  rounder  grow, 
Till  full  and  perfect  she  appears  in  show.    Brown. 
His  pond'rous  shield  large  and  round  behind 
him.  Milton. 

3.  Spherical;  orbicular. 

The  outside  bare  of  this  round  world.      Milton. 

4.  [rotunda  ore,  Latin.]  Smooth;  without 
defect  in  sound. 

In  his  satyrs  Horace  is  quick,  round,  and  plea- 
sant, and  has  nothing  so  bitter,  so  not  so  good  as 
Juvenal.  Peacham- 

His  style,  though  round  and  comprehensive,  was 
incumbered  sometimes  by  parentheses,  and  became 
difficult  to  vulgar  understandings.  Fell. 
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5.  Whole;  not  broken. 

Pliny  put  a  roujui  number  near  the  truth,  rather 
than  a  fraction.  ^rbuthnot. 

6.  Large;  not  inconsiderable:  this  is  hard- 
ly used  but  with  sum  OY  price. 

Three  thousand  ducats!  'tis  a  good  roxmdsum. 

Shakspeare. 

They  set  a  roundprice  upon  your  head.  Jldaison. 

It  is  not  easy  to  foresee  what  a  round  sum  of 

money  may  do  among  a  people,  who  have  tamely 

suffered  the  Franche  Compte  to  be  seized  on. 

Jiddison. 
She  called  for  a  round  swn  out  of  the  privy  purse. 

Hooker. 

7.  Plain;  clear;  fair;  candid;  open. 

Round  dealing  is  the  honour  of  man's  nature; 
and  a  mixture  of  falsehood  is  like  allay  in  gold  and 
silver,  which  may  make  the  metal  work  the  better, 
but  it  embaseth  it.  Bacon, 

8.  Quick;  brisk. 

Painting  is  a  long  pilgrimage;  if  we  do  not  actu- 
ally begin  the  journey,  and  travel  at  a  round  rate, 
we  shall  never  arrive  at  the  end  of  it.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  heard  them  upon  a  round  trot;  and  af- 
ter pausing,  told  them,  that  much  might  be  said  on 
both  sides.  Mdison. 

9.  Plain;  free  without  delicacy  or  reserve; 
almost  rough. 

Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  intreat  him. 
To  shew  his  griefs;  let  her  be  round  with  him. 

Shakspeare. 

The  kings  interposed  in  a  round  and  princely  man- 
ner; not  only  by  way  of  request  and  persuasion,  but 
also  by  way  of  protestation  and  menace.        Bacon. 

Round,  roind.  n.  s. 

1.  A  circle;  a  sphere;  an''orb. 

Hie  thee  hither,^ 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round. 
Which  fate  and  metaphysick  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  crown'd  thee  withal.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound, 
While  you  perform  your  an  tick  round.  Shakspeare. 

Three  or  four  we'll  dress  like  urchins. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Hirsute  roots  are  a  middle  sort,  between  the  bul- 
bous and  fibrous;  that,  besides  the  putting  forth  sap 
upwards  and  downwards,  putteth  forth  in  round. 

Bacon. 
What  if  the  sun 
Be  centre  to  the  world ;  and  other  stars 
By  his  attractive  virtue  and  their  own 
Incited,  dance  about  him  various  rounds.    Milton, 

Knit  your  hands,  and  beat  the  ground 
In  a  light  fantastick  round.  Milton. 

Hedidforetel  and  prophesy  of  him. 
Who  to  his  realms  that  azure  round  hath  join'd. 

Denham. 

They  meet,  they  wheel,  they  throw  their  darts 
afar. 
Then  in  a  round  the  mingled  bodies  run ; 
Flying  they  follow,  and  pursuing  shun.        Dryden. 

How  shall  I  then  begin,  or  where  conclude, 
To  draw  a  fame  so  truly  circular.' 

For,  in  a  round,  what  order  can  be  shew'd. 
Where  all  the  parts  so  equal  perfect  are?    Dryden. 

The  mouth  of  Vesuvius  has  four  hundred  yards  in 
diameter;  for  it  seems  a  perfect  round.     Mdison. 

This  image  on  the  medal  plac'd. 
With  its  bright  round  of  titles  grac'd, 
And  stampt  on  British  coins  shall  live.       Jiddison. 

2.  Rundle;  step  of  a  ladder. 
When  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round. 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.  Shakspeare. 

Many  are  kicked  down  ere  they  have  climbed  the 
two  or  three  first  rounds  of  the  ladder. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

All  the  rounds  like  Jacob's  ladder  rise; 
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The  lowest  hid  in  earth,  the  topmost  in  the  skies. 

Dryden, 

This  is  tlie  last  stage  of  human  perfection,  the 

utmost  round  of  the  ladder  whereby  we  ascend  to 

heaven.  J^orris. 

3.  The  time  in  which  any  thing  has  pass- 
ed through  all  hands,  and  comes  back 
to  the  first:  hence  applied  to  a  carousal. 

A  gentle  round  fill'd  to  the  brink, 
To  this  and  t'  other  friend  1  drink.  Suckling 

Women  to  cards  may  be  compar'd;  we  play 
Around  or  two;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away. 

Granville. 
The  feast  was  serv'd;  the  bowl  was  crown'd; 
To  the  king's  pleasure  went  the  mirthful  round. 

Prior 

4.  A  revolution;  a  course  ending  at  the 
point  where  it  began. 

We,  that  are  of  purer  fire, 
Imitate  the  stany  quire. 
Who,  in  their  nightly  watchful  spheres. 
Lead  in  swift  rounds  the  months  and  years.  Milton, 

No  end  can  to  this  be  found, 
'Tis  nought  but  a  perpetual  fruitless  round.  Cowley. 

If  nothing  will  please  people,  unless  they  be 
greater  than  nature  intended,  what  can  they  ex- 
pect, but  the  ass's  round  of  vexatious  changes.' 

V  Estrange. 

How  then  to  drag  a  wretched  life  beneath 
An  endless  round  of  still  returning  woes. 
And  all  the  gnawing  pangs  of  vain  remorse.' 
What  torment's  this?  Smith. 

Some  preachers,  prepared  only  upon  two  or  three 
points,  run  the  same  round  from  one  end  of  the 
year  to  another.  Mdison. 

Till  by  one  countless  sum  of  %voes  opprest, 
Hoary  with  cares,  and  ignorant  of  rest. 
We  find  the  vital  springs  relax'd  and  worn; 
Compell'd  our  common  impotence  to  mourn. 
Thus  through  the  round  of  age,  to  childhood  we  re- 
turn. Prior. 

5.  Rotation;  succession  in  vicissitude. 

Such  new  Utopians  would  have  a  round  of  go- 
vernment, as  some  the  like  in  the  church,  in  which 
every  spoak  becomes  uppermost  in  his  turn.  Holiday. 

6.  [ronde,  Fr.]  A  walk  performed  by  a 
guard  or  officer,  to  survey  a  certain 
district. 

Round,  roind.  adv. 

1.  Every  way;  on  all  sides. 

The  terror  of  God  was  upon  the  cities  rouni 
about.  Genesis. 

All  sounds  whatsoever  move  round;  that  is,  on 
all  sides,  upwards,  downwards,  forwards,  and  back- 
wards. Bacon. 

In  darkness  and  with  dangers  compass'd  round. 

Milton. 

2.  [En  rondy  a  la  rondcy  Fr.]  In  a  revo- 
lution. 

At  the  best  'tis  but  cunning;  and  if  he  can  in  his 

own  fancy  raise  that  to  the  opinion  of  true  wisdom, 

he  comes  round  to  practise  his  deceits  upon  himself. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

3.  Circularly. 

One  foot  he  center'd,  and  the  other  tum'd 
fiound  through  the  vast  profundity  obscure.  Milton. 

4.  Not  in  a  direct  line. 

If  merely  to  come  in,  sir,  they  go  out; 
The  way  they  take  is  strangely  reund  about.  Pope. 
Round,  roiind.  firefi. 

1.  On  every  side  of. 

To  officiate  light  round  this  opacous  earth.  Jtfitt. 

2.  About;  circularly  about. 

He  led  the  hero  round 
The  confines  of  the  blest  Elysian  ground.     Dryden. 

3.  All  over;  here  and  there  in. 

Round  the  world  we  roam, 
Forc'd  from  our  pleasing  fields,  and  native  home. 

Dryden. 
To  Round,  r6vind.  v.  a.  [rotunda,  Latinj 
from  the  noun.] 
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J .  To  surround;  to  encircle. 

Would  that  th'  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  redhot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain.  Shaksp. 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.  Shakspeare. 

This  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-coloured  Iris,  rounds  thine  eyes.  Shaksp. 

The  vilest  cockle  gapiog  on  the  coast, 
That  rounds  the  ample  sea.  Prior. 

2.  To  make  spherical,  circular,  or  cylin- 
drical. 

Worms  with  many  feet,  which  round  themselves 
into  balls,  are  bred  chiefly  under  logs  of  timber. 

Bacon. 

When  silver  has  been  lessened  in  any  piece  car- 
rying the  publick  stamp,  by  clipping,  washing,  or 
routvditi^,  the  laws  have  declared  it  not  to  be  law- 
ful money.  Locke. 

With  the  cleaving-knife  and  mawl  split  the  stuff 
into  a  square  piece  near  the  size,  and  with  the 
draw-knife  round  off  the  edges  to  make  it  fit  for 
tiie  lathe.  J\Ioxon. 

Can  any  one  tell,  how  the  sun,  planets,  aud  sa- 
tellites were  rounded  into  their  particular  spheroi- 
dical orbs?  Cheyne. 

3.  To  raise  to  a  relief. 

The  figures  on  our  modern  medals  are  raised  and 
rounded  to  a  very  great  perfection.  Mdison. 

4.  To  move  about  any  thing. 

To  those  beyond  the  polar  circle,  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  your  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon,  and  not  known 
Or  east  or  west.  Milton. 

5.  To  mould  into  smoothness. 

These  accomplishments,  applied  in  the  pulpit, 
appear  by  a  quaint,  terse,  florid  stile,  rounded  into 
periods  and  cadences,  without  propriety  or  meaning. 

Stri/(. 
To  Round,  roind.  v.  ?i. 

1 .  To  grow  round  in  form. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace;  we  shall 
Present  our  services  to  a  fine  new  prince.     Shaksp. 

2.  [rMnew,  Germ,  whence  Chaucer  writes 
it  better  rounT^  To  whisper. 

Being  come  to  the  supping  place,  one  of  Kalen- 
der's  servants  rounded  in  his  ear;  at  which  he  re- 
tired. Sidney. 

France, 
Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field 
As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded  in  the  ear. 
With  that  same  purpose  changes.  Shakspeare. 

They're    here    with  me   already;    whispering, 
roundtng^ 
Sicilia  is  a  so  forth;  'tis  far  gone.  Shakspeare. 

Cicero  was  at  dinner,  where  an  ancient  lady  said 
she  was  but  forty:  one  that  sat  by  rounded  him  in 
the  ear,  she  is  far  more  out  of  the  question:  Cicero 
answered,  I  must  believe  her,  for  I  heard  her  say  so 
any  time  these  ten  years.  Bacon. 

The  fox  rounds  the  new  elect  in  the  ear,  with  a 
piece  of  secret  service  that  he  could  do  him. 

VEstroT^e. 

3.  To  go  round,  as  a  guard. 

They  keep  watch,  or  nightly  rounding  walk. 

Milion. 
Rou'ndabout,  r6und'a-b6ut.  adj  [This 
word  is  used  as  an  adjective,  though  it 
is  only  an  adverb  united  to  a  substan- 
tive by  a  colloquial  license  of  language, 
■which  ought  not  to  have  been  admitted 
into  books.] 
I.  Ample;  extensive. 

Those  sincerely  follow  reason,  bat  for  want  of 
having  large  sound,  roundabout  sense,  have  not  a 
full  view  of  all  that  relates  to  the  question.     Locke. 
3.  Indirect;  loose. 

Paraphrase  is  a  roundabout  way  of  translating 
iotentea  to  help  the  barrenness,  which  translators,' 
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overlooking  in  themselves,  have  apprehended  in  our 
tongue.     ^  ■f^"''"- 

Rou'ndel,  roun'ddl.         Zn.s. 

Rou'ndelat,  roiin'd^-li-S 

1 .  [rondelet,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  ancient  poe- 
try, which  commonly  consists  of  thir- 
teen verses,  of  which  eight  are  of  one 
kind  of  rhyme  and  five  of  another:  it  is 
divided  into  three  couplets;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  second  and  third,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  roundel  is  repeated  in  an 
equivocal  sense,  if  possible.      Trevoux. 

Siker,  like  a  roundle  never  heard  I  none, 
Little  lacketh  Perigot  of  the  best. 

And  Willie  is  not  greatly  over-gone, 
So  weren  his  undei^songs  well  addrest.       Spenser. 

To  heai-  thy  rimes  and  roundelays. 
Which  thou  wert  wont  in  wastful  hills  to  sing, 

I  more  delight  than  lark  in  summer  days. 
Whose  echo  made  the  neighb'ring  groves  to  ring. 

Spenser. 

Come  now,  a  roundel  and  a  fairy  song.    Shaksp. 

The  muses  and  graces  made  festivals;  the  fawns, 
satyrs,  and  nymphs  did  dance  their  roundelays. 

Howel. 

They  list'ning  heard  him,  while  he  search'd  the 
grove, 
And  loudly  sung  his  roundelay  of  love, 
But  on  the  sudden  stop'd.  Dryden. 

2.  \rondelle,  French.]  A  round  form  or 
figure. 

The  Spaniards,  casting  themselves  into  roundels, 
and  their  stiongest  ships  walling  in  the  rest,  made  a 
flying  march  to  Calais.  Bacon 

Rou'nder,  rovind'iir.ss  n's.  [from  round.'] 
Circumference;  enclosure. 

If  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'Tis  not  the  rounder  of  your  old  fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war.  Shaksp. 

Rou'ndhead,  round'h^d.  n,  s.  [ground  and 
head.]  A  puritan,  so  named  from  the 
practice  once  prevalent  among  them  of 
cropping  their  hair  round. 

Your  petitioner  always  kept  hospitality,  and  drank 
confusion  to  the  roundlieads.  Spectator. 

Rou'ndhouse,  round'hoise.  n.  s.  [round 

and  house.]  The  constable's  prison,  in 

which  disorderly  persons,  found  in  the 

street,  are  confined. 

They  march'd  to  some  fam'd  roundhouse.     Pope. 

Rou'ndish.  round'ish.  adj.  [from  round.] 
Somewhat  round;  approaching  to  round- 
ness. 

It  is  not  every  small  crack  that  can  make  such  a 
receiver,  as  is  of  a  roundish  figure,  useless  to  our 
experiment.  Boyle. 

Rou'ndly,  roiind'le.  adv.  [from  round.] 

1.  In  a  round  form;  in  a  round  manner. 

2.  Openly;  plainly;  without  reserve. 

Injoin  gainsayers,  giving  them  roundly  to  under- 
stand, that  where  our  duty  is  submissiou,  weak  op- 
positions betoken  pride.  Hooker. 

You'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  gi-oom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.    Shaksp 

Mr.  de  Mortier  ryund/y  said,  that  to  cut  off  all 
contentions  of  words,  he  would  propose  two  means 
for  peace.  Hayward. 

From  a  world  of  phoenomena,  there  is  a  principle 
that  acts  out  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  as  was  abun- 
dantly evinced,  and  as  roundly  acknowledged. 

More. 

He  affirms  every  thing  roundly,  without  any  art, 
rhetorick,  or  circumlocution.  Addison. 

3.  Briskly;  with  speed. 

When  the  mind  has  brought  itself  to  attention, 
it  will  be  able  to  cope  with  difficulties,  and  master 
them,  aud  then  it  may  go  on  roundly.  Locke. 
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4.  Completely;  to  the  purpose;  vigorous- 
ly; in  earnest. 

I  was  called  any  thing,  and  I  would  have  done 
any  thing,  indeed  too,  and  roundly  too.  Shakspeare. 
This  lord  justice  caused  the  earl  of  Kildaie  to  be 
arrested,  and  cancelled  such  charters  as  were  late- 
ly resumed,  and  proceeded  e^ery  way  so  routuily 
and  severely,  as  the  nobility  did  much  distaste  him- 

Davies. 

Rou'ndxess,  roiind'nds.  n.  s.  [from  round.] 

1.  Circularity;     sphericity;     cylindrical 
form. 

The  same  reason  is  of  the  ro^indness  of  the  bub- 
ble; for  the  air  within  a voideth  discontinuance,  and 
therefore  casteth  itself  into  a  round  figure.    Bacon. 

Bracelets  of  pearl  gave  roundness  to  her  arm. 
And  ev'ry  gem  augmented  ev'ry  charm.         Prior. 

Roundiuss  is  the  primary  essential  mode  or  dif- 
ference of  a  bowl.  Walts. 

2.  Smoothness. 

The  whole  period  and  compass  of  this  speech  was 
delightsome  for  the  roundtuss,  and  grave  for  the 
strangeness.  Spenser. 

3.  Honesty;  openness;  vigorous  measures. 
To  ROUSE,  r6uze.3i3  7'.  a.  [Of  the  same 

class  of  words  with  raise  and  rise.] 

1.  To  wake  from  rest. 

At  once  the  crowd  arose,  confus'd  and  high; 
For  Mars  was  early  up,  and  rous''d  the  sky.    Dryd. 

Rev'rent  I  touch  thee!  but  with  honest  zeal, 
To  rottse  the  watchman  of  the  publick  weal ; 
To  virtue's  work  provoke  the  tai-dy  hall. 
And  goad  the  prelate  slumb'ring  in  his  stall.  Pope^ 

2.  To  excite  to  thought  or  action. 

Then  rouse  that  heart  of  thine. 
And  whatsoever  heretofore  thou  hast  assum'd  to  be. 
This  day  be  greater.  Chapman. 

The  Dane  and  Swede,  roiu'd  up  by  fierce  alarms, 
Bless  the  wise  conduct  of  her  pious  arms; 
Soon  as  her  fleets  appear  their  terrors  cease, 
And  all  the  northern  world  lies  hush'd  in  peace. 

Mdison. 
I'll  thunder  in  their  ears  their  country's  cause, 
And  try  to  rouse  up  all  that's  Roman  in  them. 

.^ddtson. 
The  heat,  with  which  Luther  treated  his  adver- 
saries, though  strained  too  far,  was  extremely  well 
fitted  by  the  providence  of  God  to  roitse  up  a  peo- 
ple, the  most  phlegmatick  of  any  in  Christendom. 

dtterbury. 

3.  To  put  into  action. 

As  an  eagle,  seeing  prey  appear. 
His  airy  plumes  doth  roiise  full  rudely  dight; 
So  shaked  he,  that  horror  was  to  hear.  Fairy  Qjueen. 

Blust'riug  winds  that  roushl  the  sea.         Milton. 

i.  To  drive  a  beast  from  his  laire. 
The  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouze  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare.     Shakspeare. 
He  stooped  down,  he  couched  as  a  lion,  and  as 
an  old  lion;  who  shall  rouse  him  up?  Genesis. 

Th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men  his  wakeful  ear  does  wound; 
Rnus''d  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believes  his  ear. 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm.  Denham. 

Now  Cancer  glows  with  Phoebus'  fiery  car. 
The  youth  rush  eager  to  the  sylvan  war: 
Swarm  o'er  the  lawns,  the  forest  walk  surround. 
Rouse  the  fleet  hart,  and  cheer  the  op'ning  hound. 

Pope. 

To  RousE,  rouze.  v.  n. 

1.  To  awake  from  slumber. 

Men,  sleeping  sound  by  whom  they  dread, 
Rovse  and  bestir  themselves  ore  \vt!l  awake,  .^(ofl. 

Richard,  who  now  was  half  asleep, 
Rous''d;  nor  would  longer  silence  keep.  Priir. 

Melancholy  lifts  her  head; 
Morpheus  rousts  from  his  bed.  Prop, 

2.  To  be  excited  to  thought  or  action. 

Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze. 
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While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakspeare. 
Rouse,  rouze.  n.  s.  \^rusc/i,  German,  half 
drunk. J    A   dose  of  liquor  rather  too 
large.      Not  in  use. 

Tliey  have  given  me  a  rou^t  already. 
— Not  past  a  pint,  as  1  am  a  soldier.  Shaksp 

No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell; 
And  the  king's  rouse  shall  bruit  it  back  again, 
Bespeaking  earthly  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

Rou'sER,  r6u'zCir.98  «.  s.    [from  rouse.^ 

One  who  rouses. 
Rout,  vouL'^i^  n.  s.  [_rot,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  clamorous  multitude;  a  rabble;  a  tu- 
multuous crowd. 

Besides  the  endless  routs  of  ^vretched  thralls, 
Which  thither  were  assembled  day  by  day 
From  all  the  world.  Spemer. 

A  rout  of  people  there  assembled  were, 
Of  every  sort  and  nation  under  sky.  Spenser. 

If  that  rebellion 
Came  like  itself  in  base  and  abjects  routs. 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  goaded  with  rage. 
And  countenanc'd  by  boys  and  beggaiy, 
You,  reverend  father,  then  had  not  been  there. 

Shakspeare. 
Farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  holds  in  case  of  un- 
lawful retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  unlawful 
assemblies.  Bacon- 

Such  a  tacit  league  is  against  such  routs  and 
sbowls,  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws 
of  nature.  Bacon. 

Nor  do  I  name  of  men  the  common  roui, 
That  wand'ring  loose  about, 
Grow  up  and  perish,  as  the  summer  fly.        Milton. 

Fancy,  wild  dame,  with  much  lascivious  pride. 
By  twin  chameleons  drawn,  does  gaily  ride, 
Her  coach  there  follows,  and  throngs  round  about, 
i    Of  shapes  and  airy  forms  an  endless  rout.    Cowley. 
The  n)ad  ungovernable  rout, 
Full  of  confusion  and  the  fumes  of  wine, 
Lov'd  such  variety  and  antick  tricks.     Roscommon. 

Harley  spies 
The  doctor  fasten'd  by  the  eyes 
At  Charing-cross  among  the  rout, 
Where  painted  monsters  are  hung  out.  Sioift. 

2.  [V'/z/Zf ,  French.]  Confusion  of  an  army 
defeated  or  disposed. 

Thy  army, 
As  if  they  could  not  stand  when  thou  wer't  down, 
Dispers'd  in  rout,  betook  them  all  to  fly.       Daniel. 

Their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  swerv'd 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd;  deformed  rout 
Enter'd  and  foul  disorder.  Millon. 

/"o  Rout,  rout  v.  a.  To  dissipate  and  put 
into  confusion  by  defeat. 

The  next  way  lo  end  the  wars  with  him,  and  to 
route  him  quite,  should  be  to  keep  him  from  invad- 
ing of  those  countries  adjoining.  Spenser. 
That  purty  of  the  king's  horse  that  charged  the 
Scots,  so  totally  7-outtd  and  defeated  their  whole  ar- 
my, that  they  fled.  Clarendon- 
To  Rout,  i  out.  v.  n.  To  assemble  in  cla- 
moious  aJKJ  tumultuous  crowds. 

The  meaner  sort  routed  together,  and  suddenly 
assailing  the  <  arl  in  his  house,  slew  him.       Bacon. 
Route    rout,    o?-   root.    n.  s.   ^^_rotite,  Fr.J 
Road;  way. 

Wide  through  the  fiirzy  field  their  route  they  take. 

Their  bleeding  bosoms  foice  the  thorny  brake   Gaij. 

Row,  ro.'-'  n.  s.  irti/i,  German.]  A  ranK, 

or  fiie;  a  number  of  things  ranged  in  a 

line. 

Lips  never  part,  but  that  they  show 
Of  precious  pearls  the  double  mo.  Sidney. 

After  tliein  al!  dancing  on  a  roiv. 
The  comely  virgins  came  with  garlands  dight, 
As  fresh  as  fl.)\vres.   '  Spenser. 

Where  any  roto 
Of  fruit-trees,  over-woody,  reach'd  too  far 
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Their  pamper'd  boughs,  and  needed  hands  to  check 
Fruitless  embraces.  •Milton. 

A  tr  pie  mounted  row  of  pillars  laid 
On  wheels.  Milton. 

Where  the  brigh{.*!eraphims  in  bummg  rote 
Their  loud  uplifted  angel  trumpets  blow.      Milton. 

A  new  born  wood  o!  various  lines  there  grows. 
And  all  the  flourishing  letters  stand  in  rows.  Cowley. 

The  victor  honour'd  with  a  nobler  vest. 
Where  gold  and  purple  strive  in  equal  rows. 

Dry  den. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 

beaux. 

Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows?  Pope. 

To  ROW,  ro.  V.  n.  [p  jpan,  Saxon]  To 

impel  a  vessel  in  the  water  by  oars. 

He  saw  them  toiling  in  rowing,  for  the  wind  was 

contrary.  "  Mark. 

Some  of  these  troughs  or  canoes  were  so  great, 

that  above  twenty  men  have  been  found  rowing  in 

one.  Mbot. 

The  bold  Britons  then  securely  ro%o^d; 
Charles  and  his  virtue  was  their  sacred  load. 

Waller. 

The  watermen  turned  their  barge,  and  rowed 

softly,  that  they  might  take  the  cool  of  the  evening. 

Dryden. 

To  Row,  ro.  V.  a.  To  drive  or  help   for- 
ward by  oars. 
The  swan  rmvs  her  state  with  oary  feet.  Milton. 

Ro'wEL,  rou'il.'*"'*  n.  s    [roueile^  Fr] 

1 .  The  points  of  a  spur  turning  on  an  axis. 

He  gave  his  able  horse  the  head, 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  agile  heels 
Against  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel  head.  Shakspeare. 

A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel 
Nor  iron  on  his  heel.  Shaksp. 

A  mullet  is  the  rowel  of  a  spur,  and  hath  never 
but  five  points;  a  star  hath  six.  Peacham. 

He  spurr'd  his  fiery  steed 
With  goring  rowels,  to  provoke  his  speed.    Dryden. 

2.  A  seton;  a  roll  of  hair  or  silk  put  into 
a  wound  to  hinder  it  from  healing,  and 
provoke  a  discharge. 

To  Ro'wEL,  rou'il.  v.  a.  To  pierce  through 
the  skin,  and  keep  the  wound  open  by  a 
rowel. 

Rowel  the  horse  in  the  chest.  Mortimer. 

Ro'wEN,  ro'in.  n.  .?. 

Rowen  is  a  field  kept  up  till  after  Michaelmas, 
that  the  corn  left  on  the  ground  may  sprout  into 
green.  J^otes  on  Tttsser. 

Then  spare  it  for  rowen,  till  Michel  be  past. 
To  lengthen  thy  dairie,  no  better  thou  hast.  Tusser. 

Turn  your  cows,  that  give  milk,  into  your  rowens, 
till  snow  comes.  Moi  timer. 

Ro'wER,  ro'ur."^  n.  s.  [from  rorj.']  One 
that  manages  an  oar. 

Four  gallies  first,  which  equal  7'owers  bear. 
Advancing  in  the  wati-y  lists,  appear.  Dryden. 

the  bishop  of  Salisbury  ran  down  with  the  stream 
thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  by  the  help  of  but  one  rower 

.Addison. 

RO'YAL,  r6e'al.329  adj.  [roial,  French  ] 

1.  Kingly;  belonging  to  a  king;  becoming 
a  king;  regal. 

The  royal  stock  of  David.  Milton. 

The  roiial  bow'rs 
Of  great  Seleucia  built  by  Grecian  kings.    Milton. 

Thrice  happy  they,  who  thus  in  woods  and  groves. 
From  courts  retir'd,  possess  their  peaceful  loves: 
01' royal  maids  how  wretched  is  the  fate!  Granville. 

2.  Noble;  iliustrious. 

i\hat  news  from  Venice? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio? 

Shakspeare. 

Ro'y.xlist,  r6e'al  ist.  n.  s.  [from  royal.^ 
Adherent  to  a  king. 
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Where  Candish  fought,  the  royalists  prevaird, 
Neither  his  courage  nor  his  judgment  fail'd.  W  alter. 
The  old  church  of  England  royalists,  anothe?  name 
for  a  man  who  prefers  his  conscience  before  his  in- 
terests, are  the  most  meritorious  subjects  in  the 
world,  as  having  passed  all  those  terrible  tests,  which 
domineering  malice  could  put  them  to,  and  carried 
their  credit  and  their  consciences  clear.  South. 
To  Ro'yalize,  ro^'al-ize.  v.  a.  [from 
royal.']   To  make  royal. 

Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
To  royulize  his  blood,  I  spilt  mine  own.        Shaksp. 
Ro'yally,  r6^'S'-6.  adv.  [from  royal.]  In 
a  kingly  manner;  regally;  as  becomes  a 
king. 

It  shall  be  my  care, 
To  have  you  royally  appointed.  Shaksp. 

His  body  shall  be  royally  interr'd, 
And  the  last  funeral  pomps  adorn  his  hearse 

Dryden. 
Ro'yalty,  roi'al-t^.  n.  a.  \^roialtr,  t  r.] 

1 .  Kingship;  character  or  office  of  a  king. 

Draw,  you  rascal;  you  come  with  letters  against 
the  king,  and  take  vanity  the  puppet's  part  against 
the  roj/0%  of  her  father.  Shaksp. 

He  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent, 
His  master's  son,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.   Shaksp, 

Royalty  by  birth  was  the  sweetest  way  of  majes- 
ty: a  king  and  a  father  compoundeth  into  one,  be- 
ing of  a  temper  like  unto  God,  justice  and  mercy. 

Holiday. 

If  they  had  held  their  royalties  by  this  title,  ei- 
ther there  must  have  been  but  one  sovereign,  or  else 
every  father  of  a  family  had  as  good  a  claim  to  roy- 
alty as  these.  Locke. 

2.  State  of  a  king. 

1  will,  alas!  be  wretched  to  be  great. 
And  sigh  in  royalty,  and  grieve  in  state.         Prior. 

3.  Emblems  ot  royalty. 

Wherefore  do  I  assume 
These  royalties,  and  not  refuse  to  reign?      Milton. 
To  RoYNE,  ro^ne,  v.  a.  [rogner,  French,] 
To  gnaw;  to  bite,  Sfienser. 

Ro'ynish,  ro^'nish,^'^^  adj.  [rogneux,  Fr. 
mangy,  paltry.]  Paltry;  sorry;  mean; 
rude. 

The  roynish  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  giace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 

Shaksp. 
Ro'ytelet,  r66'til-it,  n.  s.  [French,]  A 
little  or  petty  king. 

Causing  the  American  roytelets  to  turn  all  homa- 
gers to  that  king,  and  the  crown  of  England.  Heylin. 
To  RUB,  rub.   v.  a.   [r/iuf)io,  Welsh;  rei' 
ben,  German,  to  wipe.] 

1.  To  clean  or  smooth  any  thing  by  pas- 
sing something  over  it;  to  scour;  to 
wipe;  to  perfricate, 

2.  To  touch  so  as  to  leave  something  of 
that  which  touches  behind. 

Their  straw-built  citadel  new  rubh''d  with  balm. 

Milton. 

In  narrow  clefts,  in  the  monument  that  stands 
over  him,  catholicks  rub  their  beads,  and  smell  his 
bones,  which  they  say  have  in  them  a  natural  per- 
fume, though  very  like  apoplectick  balsam,  and  what 
would  make  one  suspect  that  they  rub  the  marble 
with  it,  it  is  observed,  that  the  scent  is  stronger  in 
the  morning  than  at  night.  Mdison. 

3.  To  move  one  body  upon  another. 

Look,  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 
— It  is  ai  accustomed  action  with  her,  to  seem  thus 
washing  her  hands  Shaksp. 

The  government  at  that  time  was  by  kings,  be- 
fore whom  the  people  in  the  most  formal  expres- 
sions of  duty  and  reverence  use  to  rub  their  noses, 
or  stroke  then  foreheads.  Heylin. 

The  bare  rubbing  of  two  bodies  violently  produ- 
ces heat,  and  often  fire.  Locke. 
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Two  bones,  rubbed  hard  against  one  another,  pro- 
duces a  fetid  smell.  ^rhuthnot. 

4.  To  obstruct  by  collision. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition  all  tlie  world  well  know, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stop'd.  Shaksp. 

5.  To  polish;  to  retouch. 

The  whole  business  of  our  redemption  is,  ta  ritb 
over  the  defaced  copy  of  the  creation,  to  reprint 
(Jod's  image  upon  the  soul.  South. 

6.  To  remove  by  friction:  with  ofifor  out. 

A  forcible  object  will  rvh  out  the  freshest  colours 
at  a  stroke,  and  paint  others.  Collier. 

If  their  minds  are  well  prmcipled  with  inward 
civility,  a  great  part  of  the  roughness,  which  sticks 
to  the  outside  for  want  of  better  teaching,  time  and 
obsei-valion  will  rub  off;  but  if  ill,  all  the  rules  in 
the  world  will  not  polish  them.  Lodce. 

7.  To  touch  iiard. 

He.  who  before  he  was  espied,  was  afraid,  after 
being  perceived,  was  ashamed,  now  being  hardly 
rubbtd  upon,  left  both  fear  and  shame,  and  was 
moved  to  anger.  Sidney. 

8.  To  Rub  down.     To  clean  or  curry  a 
horse. 

When  his  fellow  beasts  are  weary  grown. 
He'll  play  the  groom,  give  oats,  and  rub  'em  down. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  Rub  ufi.     To  excite;  to  awaken. 
You  will  find  me  not  to  have  rvJbbed  up  the  me- 
mory of  what  some  heretofore  in  the  city  did.  South. 

10.  To  Rub  ufi.     To  polish;  to  refresh. 
7'o  Rub,  rib.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fret;  to  make  a  friction. 

This  last  allusion  gaul'd  the  panther  more, 
Because  indeed  it  nt6b'd  upon  the  sore. 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Drydtn. 

2.  To  get  through  difficulties. 

No  hunters,  that  the  tops  of  mountaines  scale. 
And  rvA  through  woods  with  toile  seeke  them  all. 

Chapman. 

Many  lawyers,  when  once  hamper'd,  ntb  off  as 

wdl  as  they  can.  VEslrange. 

'Tis  as  much  as  one  can  do,  to  rub  through  the 

world,  though  perpetually  a  doing.         UEatrange. 

Rub,  rib.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Frication;  act  of  rubbing. 

2.  Inequality  of  ground,  that  hirtders  the 
motion  of  a  bowl. 

We'll  play  at  bowls. 
— 'Twill  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  ru6s. 
And  that  my  fortunes  runs  against  the  bias.  Shaksp. 

3.  Collision;  liinderaiice;  obstruction. 

The  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
Shall  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub 
Out  of  the  path,  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne.  Shaksp. 

Now  every  ntft  is  smoothed  in  our  way.     Shaksp- 
Those  you  make  friends, 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rvb  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away.     Shaksp 

Upon  this  rub,  the  English  embassadors  thought 
fit  to  demur,  and  sent  to  receive  directions.  Hayward. 

He  expounds  the  giddy  wonder 
Of  my  weary  steps,  and  under 
Spreads  a  path  clear  as  the  day. 
Where  no  churlish  rub  says  nay.  Crashavj. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice. 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippery  ways  of  vice; 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  ridts  gone 

o'er. 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dryden. 

All  sort  of  ru6swill  be  laid  in  the  way.  Davenant. 

An  hereditary  right  is  to  he  preferred  before 
election;  because  the  government  is  so  disposed,  that 
it  almost  executes  itself:  and  upon  the  death  of  a 
prince,  the  administration  goes  uu  without  any  rub 
or  interruption.  Swift. 

4.  Difficulty;  cause  of  uneasiness. 
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To  sleep;  perchance  to  dream;  ay,  there's  the 
rub.  Shaksp. 

Rub-stone,  rflb'st6ne.  n.s.  [rub  and  stone.] 
A  stone  to  scour  or  sharpen. 
A  cradle  for  barlie,  with  rub-stone  and  sand. 

Tusser. 

Ru'bber,  rib'bilr.ss  «.  a.  [from  rub.'] 
One  that  rubs. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  one  rubs. 

Servants  blow  the  fire  with  puffing  cheeks,  and  lay 
The  rubbers,  and  the  bathing  sheets  display.  Dryd. 

Rub  the  dirty  tables  with  the  napkins,  for  it  will 
save  your  wearing  out  the  common  rubbers.     Swift. 

3.  A  coars*.  file. 

The  rough  or  coarse  file,  if  large,  is  called  a  rub- 
ber, and  takes  off  the  unevenness  which  the  hammer 
made  in  the  forging.  Moxon. 

4.  A  game;  a  contest;  two  games  out  of 
three. 

The  ass  was  to  stand  by,  to  see  two  boobies  tiy 
their  title  to  him  by  a  rubber  of  cuffs.    V Estrange. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs. 

Collier. 

5.  A  whetstone.  Mnnivorth. 
Ru'bbage,  riib'bidje.s"  >  n.  s.  [from  rub: 
Rubbish,  rub'bish.       ^        as    perhaps 

meaning,  at  first,  dust  made  by  rubbing 
Rubbage  is  not  used.J 

1.  Rums  of  a  building;  fragments  of  mat- 
ter used  in  buildmg. 

What  trash  is  Rome.' 
WTiat  rubbish,  and  what  offal.'  when  it  serves 
For  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Caesar.  Shaksp. 

Such  conceits  seem  too  fine  among  this  rubbage. 

Wotton. 

A  fabrick,  though  high  and  beautiful,  if  founded 
on  rubbish,  is  easily  made  the  ti'iumph  of  the  winds. 

Glanville. 

When  the  foundation  of  a  state  is  once  loosened, 
the  least  commotion  lays  the  whole  iu  rubbish. 

V  Estrange. 

Th'  Almighty  cast  a  pitying  eye, 
He  saw  the  towus  one  half  in  rubbish  lie.    Dryden. 

Knowledge  lying  under  abundance  oC  rubbish,  his 
scope  has  been  to  remove  this  rubbish,  and  to  dress  up 
crabbed  matters  as  agreeably  as  he  can.  Davenant. 

The  enemy  hath  avoided  a  battle,  and  taken  a 
surer  way  to  consume  us.  by  letting  our  courage  eva- 
porate against  stones  and  rubbish.  Swift. 

2.  Confusion;  mingled  mass. 

That  noble  art  of  political  lying,  ought  not  to  lie 
any  longer  in  i-ubbish  and  confusion.        Arbuthnot. 

3.  Any  thing  vile  and  worthless. 
Rubble- STONE,  rfib'bl-stone.  n.  s. 

Rubble-stones  owe  their  name  to  their  being  rub- 
bed and  worn  by  the  water,  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
deluge,  departing  in  hurry  and  with  great  precipita- 
tion, •  fVoodward. 
Rubi'can,  r66'b^-kSn.  adj.  rrubican,Vr.~\ 

Rubicon  colour  of  a  horse  is  one  that  is  bay,  soi-^ 
rel,  or  black,  with  a  light  grey,  or  white  upon  the 
flanks,  blit  so  that  this  grey  or  white  is  not  predomi- 
nant there.  Fanier's  Dictionary. 
Ru'biound,  r66'b^-ki!ind.^39  q^j  ^rubicon- 
de,  Fr.  rubicundus,  Latin.]  Inclining  to 
redness. 

Ru'bied,  r66'bid.283  adj.  [from  rubij.]  Red 
as  a  ruby. 

Thrice/upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip,  Milton. 

Angd^  food,  and  rubied  nectar  flows 
In  peail,  iu  dianjond,  and  in  massy  gold.     Miltoi\. 
RuBiFicK,  r6d-i)if'f  ik  5U8  adj.  Iruber  and 
facio^  Latin. J   Making  red. 

While  the  several  species  of  rays,  as  thentbi/icfc, 
are  by  refraction  separated  one  from  another,  they 
retain  those  motions  proper  to  each.  Grew. 
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Ru'bifokm,  r66'b^-f6rm.  adj.  [ruber,  Lat. 
and /orm.]  Having  the  form  of  red. 

Of  those  rays,  which  pass  close  by  the  snow,  the 

rubiform  will  be  the  least  refracted;  and  so  come  to 

the  eye  in  the  directest  lines.  Aeir/on. 

To  Ru'bifv,  r66'b6-fi.i«3  v.  a.  To  make 

red. 

This  topically  applied,  becomes  a  phaenigmus  or 
rubifyiiig  medicine,  and  of  such  fiery  parts  as  to  con- 
ceive fire  of  themselves,  and  burn  a  house.  Brown. 
Ru'bious,  r66'b6-us.3'*  adj.  [rubeus,L.3it.] 
Ruddy;  red.  Not  used. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  rubious.  Shaksp. 

Ru'brioated,  roo'bre-ka-t^d.  adj.  [from 

rubrica,  Lai.]  Smeared  with  red, 
Ru'uRic'K,  r66'brik.  n.  s.  [rubrigue,  Fr. 
rubrica,  Latin.]  Directions  pnnted  in 
books  of  law  and  in  prayer-books;  so 
termed,  because  they  were  originally 
distinguished  by  being  in  red  ink. 

No  date  prefix'd, 

Directs  me  in  the  starry  rubrick  set.  Milton. 

They  had  their  particular  prayers  accordinj,-  to 

the  several  days  and  months;  and  their  tallies  or  rw 

bricks  to  instruct  them.  Stillingjieet. 

The  rubrick  and  the  rules  relating  to  the  liturgy 

are  established  by  royal  authority,  as  well  as  the 

liturgy  itself.  JVl/son. 

Ru'brick,  rdo'brlk.  adj     Red, 

The  light  and  rays,  which  appear  red,  or  rather 
make  objects  appear  so,  I  call  rubrick  or  red  mak- 
ing. J^tirton. 
What  tho'  thy  name  stood  rubrick  on  the  walls. 

Pope. 
To  Ru'brick,  r66'brik.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun]  To  adorn  with  red. 
RU'BY,  r66'b^.  n.  s.  [from  ruber,  Latin.] 

1.  A  precious  stone  of  a  red  colour,  next 
in  hardness  and  value  to  a  diamond. 

Up,  up,  fair  bride!  and  call 
Thy  stais  from  out  their  several  boxes,  take 
Thy  rubies,  pearls,  and  diamonds  forth,  and  make 
Thyself  a  constellation  of  them  all.  Donne. 

Melpomene  would  be  represented  like  a  manly 
lady,  upon  her  head  a  dressing  of  pearl,  diamonds, 
and  rubies.  Peacham. 

Crowns  were  on  their  royal  scutcheons  plac'd. 
With  saphircs,  diamonds,  and  with  rubies  grac'd, 

Dryden. 

2.  Redness. 

You  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  is  blanch'd  with  fear,  Shakspeare. 

3.  Any  thing  red. 

Desire  of  wine 
Thou  could'st  repress,  nor  did  the  dancing  ruby 
Sparkling,  out-pour'd,  the  flavour,  or  the  smell, 
Or  taste,  that  cheers  the  hearts  of  gods  and  men, 
Allure  thee  from  the  cool  crystalline  stream.  Milton. 

4.  A  blaiji;  a  blotch;  a  carbuncle. 

He's  said  to  have  a  rich  face,  and  rubies  about 
li's  «ose.  Captain  Jones. 

Ru'by,  rod'bd.  adj.  [from  the  noun.]  Of 
a  red  colour. 
Wounds,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  nd)y 
lips.  Shaksp. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  itiby,  than  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound.     Sluiksp. 
Ructa'tion,    ruk-ti'shtin.     n.    s.     [rue to 
Latin.]     A  belching  arising  from  wind 
and  indigestion. 
To  Run,  riid.  v.  a.   [pufeu,  Saxon,  red- 
ness.] To  make  red.     Obsolete, 
Her  cheeks,  like  apples,  which  the  sun  had  n,// 
(tea.  ^j       ""' 

Ru'DDER,  nid'diir.88  n.  s.  [roeder,  U^t'f 


RUD 
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1.  The  instrument  at  the  sternof  a  vessel, 
by  which  its  course  is  governed. 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ly'd  by  th'  string, 
And  thou  should'st  tovre  me  after.  Shakspeare. 

They  loosed  the  rudder  bands,  and  hoisted  up  the 
main-sail,  and  made  toward  shore.  ^ds. 

Those,  that  attribute  unto  the  faculty  any  first  or 
sole  power,  have  therein  no  other  understanding, 
than  such  a  one  hath,  who,  looking  into  the  stern  of 
a  ship,  and  finding  it  guided  by  the  helm  and  rud- 
der, doth  ascribe  some  absolute  virtue  to  the  piece 
of  wood,  without  all  consideration  of  the  hand  that 
guides  it.  Raleigk. 

Fishes  first  to  shipping  did  impart; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden. 

Thou  held'st  the  rudder  with  a  steady  hand. 
Till  safely  on  the  shore  the  bark  did  land.      Dryd. 

2.  Any  thing  that  guides  or  governs  the 
course. 

For  rhyme  the  rudder  is  of  verses.       Hudibras. 
Ru'ddiness,  rid'de-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  rud- 
dy.'] The  quality  of  approaching  to  red- 
ness. 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet; 
You'll  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  flesh  lose  its  ruddiness,  and  look  pale  and 
withered,  you  may  suspect  it  corrupting.   Wiseman. 

Ru'ddle,  ri'id'dl.*"^  n.  *.  [rudul,  Island- 
ick.]     Red  earth. 

Ruddle  owes  its  colour  to  an  admixture  of  iron; 
and  as  that  is  in  greater  or  less  proportion,  it  is  of 
a  greater  or  less  specific  gravity,  consistence,  or 
hardness.  Woodward. 

Ru'ddook,  rdd'diik.  n.s.  [rubecula,  Lat.J 
A  bird;  the  redbreast. 
Of  singing  birds,  they  have  linnets  and  ruddocks. 

Carew. 
RU'DDY,  r5d'd6.  adj.  [pubu,  Saxon.] 

1.  Approaching  to  redness;  pale  red. 

We  may  see  the  old  man  in  a  morning, 
Lusty  as  health,  come  ruddy  to  the  field, 
And  there  pursue  the  chase,  as  if  he  meant 
To  o'ertake  time,  and  bring  back  youth  again. 

Otway. 
New  leaves  on  ev'ry  bough  were  seen; 
Some  ruddy  colour'd,  some  of  lighter  green. 

Dryden. 
Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear; 
How  ruddy  like  your  lips  their  streaks  appear! 

Dryden. 
Ceres,  in  her  prime, 
Seems  fertile,  and  with  ruddiest  freight  bedeckt. 

Philips. 

If  physick,  or  issues,  will  keep  the  complexion 

from  inclining  to  coarse,  or  ruddy,  she  thinks  them 

well  employed.  Law. 

2.  Yeiiow.  Used,  if  to  be  used  at  all,  only 
in  poetry. 

A  crown  otrxiddy  gold  inclos'd  her  brow. 
Plain  without  pomp.  Dryden. 

RUDE,rudd.^3aac(/.  [ jie be, Saxon; rurfi*, 

Latin.] 

1.  Uniaught;  barbarous;  savage. 

Nor  is  there  any  nation  in  the  world,  now  ac- 
counted civil,  but  within  the  memory  of  books, 
were  utterly  rude  and  barbarous.  Wilkins. 

2.  Rougli;    coarse  of  manners;    uncivil; 

brutal. 

Kutfian   let  go  that  rude  uncivil  touch; 
Thou  friend  of  an  ill  fashion.  Shaksp^re. 

Vniic's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and  ruttian- 
like,  furthered  his  condemnation.  Hayward. 

Vou  can  with  single  look  inflame 
The  coldest  breast,  the  rudest  tame.  Waller 

It  has  been  so  usual  to  write  prefaces,  that  a  man 
is  thought  rude  to  his  reader,  who  does  not  give  him 
some  account  beforehand.  nalsh. 

S.  Violent;  tumultuous;  boisterous;  turbu- 
lent. 


Clouds,  pushed  with  winds  rude  in  their  ibock. 

J^dilton. 

The  water  appears  white  near  the  shore,  and  a 

ship;  because  the  rude  agitation  breaks  it  into  foam 

Boyle. 

4.  Harsh;  inclement. 

Spring  does  to  flow'ry  meadows  bring, 
What  the  rude  winter  from  them  tore.         Waller. 

5.  Ignorant;  raw;  uniaught. 

Though  I  be  rude  in  speech,  yet  not  in  knowledge. 

2  Corinthia)is. 

He  was  yet  but  rude  in  the  profession  of  arms, 

though  greedy  of  honour.  Wotton. 

Such  tools  as  art  yet  rude  had  form'd.      Milton. 

6.  [rude,  Fr.]     Rugged;  uneven;  shape- 
less; unformed. 

In  their  so  rude  abode, 
Not  the  poore  swineherd  would  forget  the  gods. 

Chapnan. 

It  was  the  custom  to  worship  rude  and  unpolished 

stones.  StiUingJleet. 

7.  Artless;  inelegant. 

I  would  know  what  ancient  ground  of  authority 
he  hath  for  such  a  senseless  fable;  and  if  he  have 
any  of  the  rude  Irish  books.  Spenser. 

One  example  may  serve,  till  you  review  the  iEneis 
in  the  original,  unblemished  by  my  r%ide  translation. 

Dryden. 
.   Such  as  may  be  done  vv^ith  strength 
without  art. 

To  bis  country  farm  the  fool  confined; 
Rude  work  well  suited  with  a  rustick  mind.    Dryd. 

Ru'dely,  rdod'l^.  adv.  [from  rwrfe.] 

1.  In  a  rude  manner;  fiercely;  tumultu- 
ously. 

Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them  ere  destroy.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Without   exactness;    without   nicety; 
coarsely. 

I  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks, 
I  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph.   Shaksp. 

3.  Unskilfully. 

My  muse,  though  rudely,  has  resigu'd 
Some  faint  resemblance  of  his  godlike  mind. 

Dryden. 

4.  Violently;  boisterously. 

With  his  truncheon  he  so  rudely  stroke 
Cynocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forced  his  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 

Ru'deness,  rdod'n^s.  n.  s.  [rudesse,  Fr. 
from  rude.'\ 

1.  Coarseness  of  manners;  incivility. 

This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite.  Shakspeare. 

The  publick  will  in  triumphs  rudely  share, 
And  kings  the  rudeness  of  their  joy  must  bear. 

Dryden. 

Therudeness,  tyranny,  the  oppression,  and  ingra- 
titude of  the  late  favourites  towards  their  mistress, 
were  no  longer  to  be  born.  Sxcift. 

The  rudeness,  ill-nature,  or  perverse  behaviour  of 
any  of  his  flock,  used  at  first  to  betray  him  into  im- 
patience: but  it  now  raises  no  other  passion  in  him, 
than  a  desire  of  being  upon  his  knees  in  prayer  to 
God  for  them.  Law. 

2.  Ignorance;  unskilfulness. 

What  he  did  amiss,  was  rather  through  rudeness 
and  want  of  judgment,  than  any  malicious  mean- 
ing. Hayward. 

3.  Artlesness;  inelegance;  coarseness. 

Let  be  thy  bitter  scorn,  ^ 

And  leave  the  rudeness  of  that  antique  age 
To  them,  that  liv'd  therein  in  state  forlorn. 

Spenser, 

4.  Violence;  boisterousness. 

The  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poize, 


The  J  place  before  his  band  that  made  the  engine. 

Sh4xkspeare. 

5.  Storminess;  rigour. 

You  can  hardly  be  too  sparing  of  water  to  your 
housed  plants;  the  not  observing  of  this,  destroys 
more  plants  than  all  the  rudeness  of  the  season. 

Evelyn. 
RU'DEJVTURE,  rdd'dfin-tshire.  n.  s. 
[French.]  In  architecture,  the  figure 
of  a  rope  or  staff,  sometimes  plain  and 
sometimes  carved,  wherewith  the  flu- 
tings  of  columns  are  frequently  filled 
up.  Bailey. 

Ru'derary,  r66'dir-a-rd.  adj.  [rudera, 
Latin.]  Belonging  to  rubbish.  Diet. 
Rudera'tion,  r66-dfir-£t'sh6n.  n.  a.  In 
architecture,  the  laying  of  a  pavement 
with  pebbles  or  little  stones.  Bailey. 
Ru'desby,  roddz'bfi.  n.  a.  [from  rude.] 
An  uncivil  turbulent  fellow.  A  low 
word,  now  little  used. 

I  must  be  forced 
To  give  my  hand,  opposed  against  my  heart, 
Unto  a  mad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen.    Shaksp, 
Out  of  my  sight,  rudesby  be  gone.      Shakspeare, 

RU'DIMENT,  r66'd^-m^nt.  n.  s.  [rudi- 
ftientf  French;  rudimen(u?n,  Lat.] 

1.  The  first  principles;  the  first  elements 
of  a  science. 

Such  as  were  trained  up  in  the  rudiments,  and 
were  so  made  fit  to  be  by  baptism  received  into 
the  church,  the  fathers  usually  termed  hearers. 

Hooker. 

To  learn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  must  begin  with  rudiments  of  art.       Shakspeare. 

Thou  soon  shall  quit 
Those  rudiments,  and  see  before  thine  eyes 
The  monarchies  of  th'  earth,  their  pomp,  and  state, 
Sufficient  introduction  to  inform 
Thee,  of  thyself  so  apt,  in  regal  arts.  Milton. 

Could  it  be  believed,  that  a  child  should  be 
forced  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  a  language,  which 
he  is  never  to  use,  and  neglect  the  writing  a  good 
hand,  and  casting  accounts?  Locke. 

2.  The  first  part  of  education. 

He  was  nurtured  where  he  was  born  in  his  first 
rudiments,  till  the  years  of  ten,  and  then  (aught  the 
principles  of  musick.  Wotton. 

The  skill  and  rudiments  austere  of  war.  Philips. 

3.  The  first,  inaccurate,  unshapen  begin- 
ning or  original  of  any  thing. 

Moss  is  but  the  rudiment  of  a  plant,  and  the 
mould  of  earth  or  bark.  Bacon. 

The  rudiments  of  nature  are  very  unlike  the  gross- 
er appearances.  Glanville. 

So  looks  our  monarch  on  this  early  fight, 
Th'  essay  and  rudiments  of  great  success. 
Which  all-maturing  time  must  bring  to  light. 

Dryden. 
Shall  that  man  pretend  to  religious  attainments, 
who  is  defective  and  short  in  moral  ?  which  are  but 
the  rudiments,  the  beginnings,  and  first  draught  of 
religion;  as  religion  is  the  perfection,  refinement, 
and  sublimation    of  morality.  South. 

God  beholds  the  first  imperfect  rudiments  of  vir- 
tue in  the  soul,  and  keeps  a  watchful  eye  over  it, 
till  it  has  received  every  grace  it  is  capable  of. 

Spectator. 
The  sappy  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  future  harvest.  Philipt. 

Rudime'ntal,  roo-d^-m^nt'al.  adj.  [trom 
rudiment  ]  Initial;  relating  to  first  prin- 
ciples. 

Your  first  rudijnental  essays  ii.  spectatorship  were 

made  in  my  shop,  where  you  often  practised  for 

hours.  i>pectalor. 

To  Rue,  rod.^afl  v.  a.  [peoppian,  Saxon.} 

To  grieve  for;  to  regret;  to  lament. 
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Tbou  temptest  me  in  ram: 
TV)  tempt  the  thing  which  daily  yet  I  rut. 

And  the  old  cause  of  my  continued  pain, 
With  like  attempts  to  like  end  to  renew.     Spenser. 

You'll  rue  the  time, 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shaksptare. 

France,  thou  shalt  ru<  this  treason  with  thy  tears, 
If  Talbot  but  survive.  Shakspeare. 

Oh!  treacherous  was  that  breast,  to  whom  yuu 
Di>l  trdst  our  counsels,  and  we  both  may  rue, 
Having  his  falsehood  found  too  late,  'twas  he 
That  made  me  cast  you  guilty,  and  you  me.  Donne. 

Thy  will 
Cbuse  freely  what  it  now  so  justly  rues.       Milton. 
Rue,  r66.  n.  s.  [rur,  French;  rata,  Lat.] 
An  herb  Cdllcd  herb  of  grace,  because 
holy  water  was  sprinkled  with  it. 

Miller. 
What  savor  is  better, 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue.' 

Tusser. 
Here  did  she  drop  a  tear;  here,  in  this  place, 
I'll  set  a  bank  of  rxu,  sour  herb  of  grac^ 
Rue,  even  for  Ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  seen, 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  queen.    Shaksp 
The  weasel,  to  encounter  the  serpent,  arms  her- 
self with  eating  of  rxu.  More, 
Rue'ful,    r66'ful.     adj.     \^rue    and   /ul.] 
Mournful;   woful;   sorrowful. 

When  we  have  our  armour  buckled  on, 
The  vcuom'd  venireance  ride  upon  our  swords, 
Spar  them  to  rueful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Shakspeare. 
Cocytus,  nam'd  of  lamentation  loud, 
Heard  on  the  rueful  stream.  "  Milton. 

He  sigh'd,  and  cast  a  rueful  eye; 
Our  pity  kindles,  and  our  passions  die.         Dryden. 

Rue'fully,  r6d'ful-d.  adv.  [frontt  rueful.^ 
Mournfully;  sorrowfully. 

>Vhy  should  an  ape  run  away  from  a  snail,  and 
very  ruefuUy  and  frightfully  look  back,  as  being 
afraid.'  Mme. 

Rue'fulness,  r6d'fiul-n^s.  n.  s.  [fronn 
rueful.^    Sorrowfulness;  mournfulness. 

RUE'LL£,r66-iV.  n.s.  [Fr.]  A  circle; 
an  assembly  at  a  private  house.  Not 
used. 

The  poet,  who  flourished  in  the  scene,  is  con- 
demned in  the  rxulU.  Dryden. 

Ruff,  rilf.  n.a. 

1.  A  puckered  linen  ornament,  formerly 
worn  about  the  neck.    See  Riffle. 

You  a  captain;  for  what.'  for  teai'ing  a  whore's 
ruff  in  a  bawdy  house.  Shakspeare. 

We'll  revel  if. 
With  rvffs,  and  cuffs,  and  fardingals.     Shakspeare, 

Like  an  uproar  in  the  town. 
Before  them  every  thing  went  down. 
Some  tore  a  ruff,  and  some  a  gown.  Drayton. 

Sooner  may  a  gullinj;  weather  spy. 
By  drawing  forth  heav'u's  scheme,  tell  certainly. 
What  fashioned  hats,  or  riffs,  or  suits  nest  year, 
Our  giddy-headed  aatick  youth  will  wear.     Donne. 

The  ladies  free  the  neck  from  those  yokes,  those 
linen  ruffs,  in  which  the  simplicity  of  their  grand- 
mothers had  enclosed  it.  .Iddison. 

2.  Any  thing  coihcted  into  puckers  or 
corrugations. 

I  rear'd  this  flow'r, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leares  I  spread.       Pope 

3.  [from  rough  scales.]  A  small  river  fis  , 

A  ruff  or  pope  is  much  like  the  pearch  for  shape, 
and  taken  to  be  better,  but  mil  not  grow  bigger 
than  a  gudgeon;  he  is  an  excellent  fish,  and  of  a 
pleasant  taste.  Walton. 

4.  A  stale  of  roughness.    Obsolete. 

As  fields  set  all  their  bristles  op;  in  such  a  ruff 
wert  thou .  Chapman 

5.  New  state.  This  seems  to  be  the  mean- 
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ing  of  this  cant  word,  unless  it  be  con- 
tracted from  rufflf. 

How  many  princes  that,  in  the  ruff  of  all  their 
gloiy,  have  been  taken  down  from  the  head  of  a 
conquering  army  to  the  wheel  of  the  victor's  cha- 
riot! VEstrange. 
Rl'ffiax,  rfif'yan.'i'  v.  s.  [ruffiano,  Ital. 
ruffien^  French,  a  bawd;  roffver,  Danish, 
to  pillage;  perhaps  it  may  be  best  de- 
rived from  the  old  Teutonick  word 
which  we  now  write,  rough.']  A  brutal, 
boisteious,  mischievous  fellow;  a  cut- 
throat; a  robber;  a  murderer. 

Have  you  ^ruffan  that  will  swear.-  drink.=  dance.' 

Revel  the  night?  rob.'  murder.'  Shakspeare. 

Sir  Ralph  Vane's  bold  answers,  termed  rude  and 

ru^oTj  like  falling  into  years  apt  to  take  offence, 

furthered  his  condemnation.  Hcyicard. 

The  boasted  ancestors  of  these  great  men, 
^Vhose  virtues  you  admire,  were  all  such  ruj?ans; 
This  dread  of  natious,  this  almighty  Rome, 
That  comprehends  iu  her  wide  empire's  bounds 
All  under  heaven,  was  founded  on  a  rape,  .iddison. 

Ku'ffian,  ruf'yan.  adj.  Brutal;  savagely 
boisterous. 

Experienc'd  age. 
May  timely  intercept  the  ruffian  rage; 
Convene  the  tribes.  Pope. 

To  Ru'ffiax,  riifyan.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  rage;  to  raise  tumults;  to 
play  the  ruffian.     Not  in  use. 

A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements; 
If  it  hath  ruffian''d  so  upon  the  sea. 
What  ribs  of  oak.  when  mountains  melt  on  them. 
Can  hold  the  mortise'  Shakspeare. 

To  Ru'ffle,  rif'fl.*"*  v.  a.  [ruyff'elen, 
Dutch,  to  wrinkle.] 

1.  To  disorder;  to  put  out  of  form;  to 
make  less  smooth. 

Naughty  lady, 
These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
\\ill  quicken  and  accuse  thee;  I'm  your  host; 
With  robbers'  hands,  my  hospitable  favour 
You  should  not  rii^  thus.  Shakspeare. 

In  changeable  taffeties,  differing  colours  emerge 
and  vanish  upon  the  ruffling  of  the  same  piece  of 
silk.  Boyle. 

As  she  first  began  to  rise, 
She  smootb'd  the  ruffled  seas,  and  clear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Bear  me,  some  god!  oh  quickly  bear  me  hence 
To  wholesome  solitude,  the  nurse  of  sense; 
\Vhere  contemplation  prunes  her  ruffled  wings, 
And  the  free  soul  looks  down  to  pity  kings.      Pope. 

2.  To  discompose;  to  disturb;  to  put  out 
of  temper. 

Were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  »^ere  an  Antony 
Would  rii^*  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Cassar,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny.       Shaksp. 
We  are  transported  by  passions,  and  our  minds 
ruffled  by  the  disorders  of  the  body;  nor  yet  can 
wc  tell,  how  the  soul  should  be  aflected  by  such  kind 
of  agitations.  Glanville 

3  To  put  out  of  order;  to  surprise. 
The  knight  found  out 
Th'  advantage  of  the  ground,  where  best 
He  might  the  ruffled  foe  infest.  Hudibras. 

4.  To  iiuow  disorderly  together. 

Wiihin  a  thicket  1  repos'd,  when  round 
I  ruffl'd  up  fal'n  leaves  iu  heap,  and  found, 
Let  fall  from  heaven,  a  sleep  interminate. 

Chapman. 

5.  To  contract  into  plaits. 

A  small  ^kiit  of  fine  ruffled  linnen,  running  along 
the  upper  pait  of  tlie  stay»  before,  is  called  the 
mode>t>-pit-ce.  ^iddison 

To  liv  rjfLE,  rilf'fl  v.  n. 
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1.  To  grow  rough  or  turbulent. 

The  night  comet  on,  and  the  high  winds 
Do  sorely  ruffle;  for  many  miles  aboQt 
There's  scarce  a  bush.  Skakspeart. 

The  rising  winds  a  ruffling  gale  afford.    Dryden 

2.  To  be  in  loose  motion;  to  flutter. 

The  fiery  courser,  when  he  hears  from  far 
The  sprightly  trumpeU  and  the  shouts  of  war, 
On  his  right  shoulder  his  thick  mane  reclin'd, 
Ruffles  at  speed,  and  dances  in  the  wind.    Dryden. 

3.  To  be  rough;  to  jar;  to  be  in  contention. 
Out  of  use. 

A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy; 
One  fit  to  bandy  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome.      Shaksp 

They  would  ruffle  with  jurors,  and  enforce  them 
to  fiud  as  they  would  direct.  Bacon. 

Ru'ffle,  rilf'fl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Plaited  linen  used  as  an  ornament. 

The  tucker  is  a  slip  of  fine  linnen,  run  in  a  small 
ruffk  round  the  uppermost  rerge  of  the  women's 
stays.  .iddiion. 

2.  Disturbance;  contention;  tumult. 

Conceive  the  miud's  perception  of  some  object, 
and  the  consequent  ruffle  or  commotion  of  the  blood. 

Watts. 
Hu'fterhood,  riif'tiir-hud.  n.  s.  In  falcon- 
ry, a  hood  to  be  worn  by  a  hawk  when 
she  is  first  drawn.  Bailey. 

Rug,  rfig.  tz.  s.  [_rugget,  rough,  Swedish.] 

1.  A  coarse,  nappy,  woollen  cloth. 

January  must  be  expressed  with  a  horrid  and 
fearful  aspect,  clad  in  Irish  rug,  or  coarse  freeze. 

PeacUam. 

The  viingus  resembleth  a  goat,  but  greater  and 
more  profitable;  of  the  fleece  whereof  they  make 
rugs,  coverings,  and  stuffs.  Hcylin. 

2.  A  coarse  nappy  coverlet,  used  for  mean 
beds. 

A  rug  was  o'er  his  shoulders  thrown; 
A  rug-;  for  night-gown  he  had  none.  Swift. 

3.  A  rough  woolly  dog.     Not  used. 

Mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughes,  water  rugs,  and  demy  wolves,  arc  cleped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shaktpeare. 

RU'GGED,  rilg'gid.99  ^es  adj.   [rugget^ 
Swedish.] 

1.  Rough;  full  of  unevenness  and  asperity. 

Nature,  like  a  weak  and  weaiy  traveller, 
Tir'd  with  a  tedious  and  rugged  way.         Denhatn. 

Since  the  earth  revolves  not  upon  a  material  and 
rugged,  but  a  geometrical  plane,  their  proportions 
may  be  varied  in  innumerable  degrees.       Benttey. 

2.  Not  neat;  not  regular;  uneven. 

His  hair  is  sticking; 
His  well-proportioned  beard  made  rough  and  rug- 
ged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  k)dg'd.  Shak. 

3.  Savage  of  temper;  brutal;  rough. 

The  greatest  favours  to  such  an  one  neither  soften 
nor  win  upon  him;  neither  melt  nor  endear  him,  but 
leave  him  as  hard,  rugged,  and  unconcerned  as  i  ver. 

>ou/A. 
4   Stormy;  rude;  tumultuous;  turbulent; 
tempestuous. 

Now  bind  my  brows  with  iron,  and  approach 
The  rvgged^st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  ^ring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland.  Shak. 
5.  Rough  or  harsh  to  the  ear. 
Wit  will  shine 
Through  the  harsh  cadence  of  a  rugged  line.  Dryd. 
A  monosyllal-li    line   turns  verse    to  prose,  and 
even  that  prose  is  rugged  and  unhannonious.  Dryd. 
6   Sonr;  suriy;  discomposed. 
Sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks. 
Be  bright  and' jovial  'mong  your  guests  to-night. 

.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Violent;  rude;  boisterous. 
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Fierce  Talgol,  gath'ring  might, 
WitL  rugged  truncheon  charg'd  the  knight.  Htidib. 
8.  Roui^li,  siiagj;y. 

The  rugged  Russian  bear.  Shakspeare. 

Through  forests  wild, 
To  chase  the  lion,  boar,  or  rugged  bear.     Fairfax 
Ru'ggedly,  rug'gid-16.  adv.  [from  rug- 

gcd.2  In  a  rugged  manner. 
Ru'ggkdness,  rag'gkl-nes.    n.  s.   [from 
r7igged.l 

1.  The  Slate  or  quality  of  being  rugged. 

2.  Roughness;  asperity. 

Hardness  and  ruggedness  is  unpleasant  to  the 

*°"''*-  .         ..  Bacon. 

hyrups  immediately  abate  and  demulce  the 
hoarseness  and  violcHce  of  a  cough,  bj  mollifying 
the  ruggedness  of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet. 

Harvey. 

This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  and  tits 

itself  to  the  ruggedness  and  unevenness  of  the  roads, 

does  render  it  less  capable  of  being  worn.        Ray. 

Ru'gin,  rla'jin.  n.  .s,  A  nappy  cloth. 

The  lips  grew  so  painful,  that  she  could  not  en- 
dure the  wiping  the  ichor  from  it  with  a  soft  rugin 
with  her  own  hand.  Wiseman. 

Ru'oiNE,  ru'jine.  n.  s.  [rugine,  French.] 
A  chirurgeon's  rasp. 

If  new  flesh  should  not  generate,  bore  little  ori- 
fices into  the  bone,  or  rasp  it  with  the  rugine.  Sharp. 
Rugo'se   r66-g6se'.  adj.  [rugosus^  Lat.J 
Full  of  wrinkles. 

It  is  a  relaxation  of  the  sphincter  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  the  internal  rugose  coat  of  the  intestine 
turneth  out,  and  beareth  down.  Wiseman. 

RU'IN,   roo'in.    n.  s.    \ruine,  Fr.  ruina, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  fall  or  destruction  of  cities  or  edi- 
fices. 

Loud  rung  the  ruin,  and  with  boist'rous  fear, 
Strait  revel 'd  in  the  queen's  amazed  ear.  Beaumont. 

2.  The  remains  of  building  demolished. 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  tow'rs  shall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all; 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay.  Addison. 

Judah  shall  fall,  oppress'd  by  grief  and  shame, 
And  men  shall  from  her  ruins  know  her  fame. 

Prior. 

Such  a  fool  was  never  found. 
Who  puli'd  a  palace  to  the  ground, 
Only  to  have  the  ruins  made 
Materials  for  a  house  decay'd.  Swift. 

3.  Destruction;  loss  of  happiness  or  for- 
tune; overthrow. 

He  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  rwin 
Leapt  from  his  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

Those  whom  God  to  ruin  has  design'd, 
He  fits  for  fate,  and  first  destroys  their  mind.  Dryd. 

4.  Mischief;  bane. 

The  errors  of  young  men  are  the  nnn  of  business. 

Bacon. 
Havoek,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.    Milt. 
To  Ru'iN,   r^d'ln.  v.  a.  [ruiner,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.J 

1.  To  subvert;  to  demolish. 

A  nation  loving  gold  miist  rule  this  place, 
Our  temples  ruin,  and  our  rites  deface.      Dryden. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  deprive  of  felicity  or 
fortune. 

By  thee  rais'd,  I  ruin  all  my  foes.  Milton. 

Dispose  all  honours  of  the  sword  and  gown, 
Grace  with  a  nod,  and  ntin  with  a  frown.  Dryden. 

A  confident  dependence  ill  grounded  creates 
such  a  negligence,  as  will  certainly  ruin  us  in  the 
end.  Wake. 

3.  To  impoverish. 

She  would  rwin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quanti- 
^  that  goes  to  a  large  pincusbioQ  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petUcoat.  Addison. 
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To  Rc^iN,  rd6'in.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  in  ruins. 

Hell  heard  th'  unsufierable  noise,  hell  saw 
Heav'n  mining  from  heav'n,  and  would  have  fled 
Affrighted,  but  strict  fate  had  fix'd  too  deep 
Her  dark  foundations,  and  too  fast  had  bound. 

Milton. 

2.  To  run  to  ruin;  to  dilapidate. 
Though  he  his  house  of  polish 'd  marble  build, 

Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell, 
Or  sheds  of  reeds,  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 

3.  To  be  brought  to  poverty  or  misery. 

If  we  are  idle,  and  disturb  the  industrious  in 
their  business,  we  shall  ruin  the  faster.         Locke. 
To  Ru'iNATK,  roo'in-ile.  v.  a.  [from  ru- 
in.^ This  word  is  now  obsolete. 
1.  To  subvert;  to  demolish. 

I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together. 
And  set  up  Lancaster.  Shakspeare. 

What  offence  of  such.impietie 
Hath  Priam  or  his  sonnes  done  thee.'  that  with  so 

high  a  hate 
Thou  should'st  thus  ceaselessly  desire  to  raze  and 

ruinate 
So  well  a  builded  town  as  Troy?  Chapman. 

We'll  order  well  the  state. 
That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  ruino^e.    Shakspeare. 
2.  To  bring  to  meanness  or  misery  irre- 
coverable. 

The  Romans  came  to  pull  down  kingdoms;  Phi- 
lip and  Nabis  were  already  ruinated,  and  now  was 
his  turn  to  be  assailed.  Bacon. 

So  shall  the  great  revenger  ruinate 
Him  and  his  issue  by  a  dreadful  fate.  Sandys. 

Ruina'tion,  roo-in-i'shdn.  n.  s.  [from  ru- 
inate.']  Subversion;  demolition;  over- 
throw.   (Obsolete. 

Roman  coins  were  overcovered  in  the  ground, 
in  the  sudden  ruination  of  towns  by  the  Saxons. 

Camden''s  Remains. 
Ru  iNER,  r66'in-iir.  n.  s.  [from  rum,]  One 
that  ruins. 

This  Ulysses,  old  Laertes'  sonne. 
That  dwells  in  Ithaca;  and  name  hath  wonne 
Of  citie  ruiner.  Chapman. 

Ru'iNous,  r66'in-as.3i*  adj.  [ruinosus, 
Lat.  ruineux,  French.! 

1.  Fallen  to  ruin;  dilapidated;  demolished. 

It  is  less  dangerous,  when  divers  parts  of  a  tower 
are  decayed,  and  the  foundation  firm,  than  when 
the  foundation  is  ruinous.  Hayward. 

2.  Mischievous;  pernicious;  baneful;  de- 
structive. 

The  birds, 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn.        Milton. 
Those  successes  are  more  glorious,  which  bring 
benefit  to  the  world,  than  such  ruinous  ones,  as  are 
dyed  m  human  blood.  Glanville. 

A  stop  might  be  put  to  that  ruinous  practice  of 
gaining-  Swift. 

Ru'iNousLY,  r66'in-iis-le.  adv.  [from  ru- 
inous,~\ 

1 .  In  a  ruinous  manner. 

2.  Mischievously;  destructively. 

If  real  uneasinesses  may  be  admitted  to  be  as 

deterring  as  imaginary  ones,  his  own  decree  will 

retort  the  most  ruinously  on  himself.  Decay  of  Piety. 

RULE,r661.'39  „.  ^^  [regu/a,  Lat.] 

I.  Government;  empire;  sway;  supreme 

command. 

lam  asham'd,  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  or  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shak^are. 
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May  he  live 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving  may  his  rufe  be.    Shak^. 

A  wise  servant  shall  have  rule  over  a  son  that 
causp.th  shame.  Proverbs. 

Adam's  sin  did  not  deprive  him  of  his  rule,  but 
left  the  creatures  to  a  reluctafion.  Bacon. 

There  being  no  law  of  nature  nor  positive  law 
of  God,  that  determines  which  is  the  positive  heir 
the  right  of  succession,  and  consequently  of  bear- 
ing rule,  could  not  have  been  determined.     Locke. 

This  ncakes  them  apprehensive  of  every  tenden- 
cy, to  endanger  that  form  of  rule  established  by  the 
lavv  of  their  country.  Addison. 

Instruct  me  whence  this  uproar; 
And  wherefore  Vanoe,  the  sworn  friend  to  Rome 
Should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir  ' 

The  tributary  provinces  to  war?  j]  PhUim 

Sev;n  years  the  tray  tor  rich  Mycenae  sway'd;  ' 
And  his  stern  rule  the  groaning  land  obey'd.  Pope 

2.  An  mstrument   by   which    lines    are 
drawn. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  dam'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper 
Thojgh'a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole    ' 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long  levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

A  ■  J-  •  ...  Milton. 

A  judicious  artist  will  use  his  eye,  but  he  will 

,     trust  only  to  his  rule.  ^  '         Smth 

3.  Canon;  precept  by  which  the  thoughts 
or  actions  are  directed. 

He  lay'd  this  rit^e  before  him,  which  proved  of 
great  use;  never  to  trouble  himself  with  the  fore- 
sight of  future  events,  p^ii 

This  little  treatise  will  furnish  you  with  infallible 
rules  of  judging  truly.  Dryden. 

Know'st  with  an  equal  hand  to  hold  the  scale- 
See'st  where  the  reasons  pinch,  and  where  they  fail 
And  where  exceptions  o'er  the  general  rule  pre- 

w    *^r'     .    v.  .  Dryden. 

We  profess  to  have  embraced  a  religion   which 

contains  the  most  exact  rules  for  the  government  of 

""w""''-    *.-.•■      u  Tillolson. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most 

certain  and  perfect  rule  of  life.  Tillotson 

A  rule  that  relates  even  to  the  smallest  part  of 

our  life,  is  of  great  benefit  to  us,  merely  as  it  is  a 

/'f-      ,     .  .  Larv. 

4.  Regularity;  propriety  of  behaviour.  Not 
in  use. 

Some  say  he's  mad;  others,  that  lesser  hate  him. 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury;  but  for  certain. 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distemper'd  cause 
Within  the  belt  otrule.  Shakspeare. 

To  Rule,  r66l.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 
1 .  To  govern;  to  control;  to  manage  with 
power  and  authority. 

It  is  a  purpos'd  thing 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility; 
Suffcr't,  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule 
Nor  ever  will  be  r«r<Z  Shakspeare. 

Marg'ret  shall  now  be  queen,  and  rule  the  king; 
But  I  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.  SAol 
A  greater  power  now  ruVd  him.  Milton 

Rome!  'tis  thine  alone  with  lawful  sway 
To  rule  mankind,  and  make  the  world  obey 
Disposing  peace  and  wai-  thy  own  majestick  way. 

2.  To  manage;  to  conduct.  ^''*"' 
fai"®  sought  to  take  unto  him  the  ruling  ef  the  af- 

1     n--^  o«*»i  u         ,  *  J^accabees. 

3.  lo  settle  as  by  rule. 

Had  he  done  it  with  the  pope's  license,  his  ad- 

srSThf  ^?  ''^"  «i'ent;  for  that's' aV,2ed 
case  with  the  schoolmen.  Jltterbury. 

To  Rule,  r6dl.  v.  n.   To  have  power  or 

command:  with  over. 

Judah  yet  ruUth  with  God,  and  is  faithful  with 
his  saints.  n 

Thrice  happy  men!  whom  God  hath  thus  ad- 
vanc'd! 
Created  in  his  image,  there  to  dwell, 
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And  worship  him;  and  in  reward  to  ntfe 

Over  his  works.  Mlton. 

We  subdue  and  rxile  over  all  other  creatures;  and 
use  for  our  own  behoof  those  qualities  wherein  tliey 
excel.  ^"'V- 

He  can  have  no  divine  right  to  my  obedience, 
who  cannot  shew  his  divine  right  to  the  power  of 
ruling  over  me.  Locke. 

Ru'ler,  r661'Ar.98  n.  s.  [from  rule.] 

1.  Goveruour;  one  that  has  the  supreme 
command. 

Some  rulers  grow  proud,  and  in  their  pride  foolish. 

Sidney. 

God,  by  his  eternal  providence,  has  ordained 

kings;  and  the  law  of  nature,  leaders  and  rulers 

over  others.  Raleigh. 

The  pompous  mansion  was  design'd 
To  please  the  mighty  rulers  of  mankind; 
Inferior  temples  use  on  either  hand.  Addison. 

2.  An  instrument,  by  the  direction  of  which 
lines  are  drawn. 

They  know  how  to  draw  a  straight  line  between 
two  points  by  the  side  of  a  ruler,  Moxon. 

Rum,  rilm.  n.  s. 

1.  A  country  parson.  A  cant  word. 

I  am  grown  a  mere  mopus;  no  company  comes, 
But  a  rabble  of  tenants  and  rusty  dull  runis.  Swifl. 

2.  A  kind  of  spirit  distilled  from  molas- 
Sf'S.  I  know  not  how  derived.  Roemer 
in  Dutch  is  a  drinking  trlass. 

To  RU'MBLE,  rAm'bl.^os  v.  n.  [romme- 
len,  Dutch.]  To  make  a  hoarse,  low, 
continued  noise. 

The  trembling  streams,  which  wont  in  channels 
clear 
To  rumble  gently  down  with  murmur  soft, 
And  were  by  them  right  tuneful  taught  to  bear 
A  base's  part  amongst  their  cousoi'ts  oft. 
Now  forc'd  to  overflow  with  brackish  tears, 
With  troublous  noise  did  dull  their  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

Rumble  thy  belly  full;  spit  fire,  spout  rain. 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire  are  my  daughters; 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness.  Shak. 

At  the  rushing  of  bis  chariots,  and  at  the  rum- 
bling of  his  wheels,  the  fathers  shall  not  look  back 
to  their  children  for  feebleness.  Jeremiah. 

Our  courtier  thinks  that  he's  preferred,  whom 
every  man  envies; 
When  love  so  rumbles  in  his  pate,  no  sleep  comes 
in  his  eyes.  Suckling. 

Apollo  darts,  and  all  Parnassus  shakes 
At  the  rude  rumbling  Baralipton  makes.     Roscom. 

The  fire  she  fan'd,  with  greater  fury  burn'd, 
Rumbling  within.  Dryden. 

Th'  included  vapours,  that  in  caverns  dwell, 
Lab'ring  with  colick  pangs,  and  close  confin'd, 
In  vain  sought  issue  from  the  rumbling  wiad.  Dryd. 

On  a  sudden  there  was  heard  a  most  dreadful 
rumbling  noise  within  the  cntriuls  of  the  machine, 
after  which  the  mountain  bursi.  Mdison. 

Several  monarchs  have  acquainted  me,  how  often 
they  have  b6en  shook  from  their  respective  thrones 
by  the  rumbling  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Spectator. 

Ru'mbler,  rCiiT>'bl-fir.  n.  s.   [from  rum 
ble.]  The  person  or  thing  that  run\bles. 
Ru'minant,   r66'm6-nant.3*9  adj.   [ru?ni- 
nant,  Fr.  ruminans,  Lat.]     Having  the 
property  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Ruminant  creatures  have  the  power  of  directing 
this  pcristaltick  motion  upwards  and  downwards. 

Ray. 

The  description,  given  of  the  muscular  part  ot 

the  gullet,  is  very  exact  in  rumtna»{£,  but  not  in 

mcu.  Dt)hii,ii 

To  RU'MINATE,    r6d'm^.nite.    -y.    n. 

[^ruminerf  Fr.  ruminoy  Lut.J 
1.  To  chew  the  cud. 

Others  fill'd  with  pasture  gazing  sat. 
Or  bcdward  ruminaling.  Milton. 
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The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment, 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals,  which  ruminate  or 
chew  the  cud  extremely  open.  ArbvJLhnot. 

On  grassy  banks  herds  rumimlmg  lie .      Thorns. 
2.  To  muse;  to  think  again  and  agam. 

Alone  sometimes  she  walk'd  in  secret,  where 
To  ruminate  upon  her  discontent.  tairfax. 

Of  ancient  prudence  here  he  ruminates, 
Of  rising  kingdoms,  and  of  falling  states.     Waller. 

I  am  at  a  solitude,  an  house  between  Hampstead 
and  London,  wherein  sir  Chailes  Sedley  died:  this 
circumstance  sets  me  a  thinking  and  rummaitng 
upon  the  employments  in  which  men  of  wit  exer- 
cise then»selves.  Steele. 

He  practises  a  slow  meditation,  and  ruminates  on 
the  subject,  and  perhaps  in  two  nights  and  days  rous- 
es those  several  ideas  which  are  necessary.      Walls. 
To  Ru'minate,  r56'm^-nate.  v.  a.  [rumi- 
no,  Lat.] 

1.  To  chew  over  again. 

2.  To  muse  on;  to  meditate  over  and  over 
again. 

'Tis  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
By  duty  ruminated.  Shakspeare. 

The  condemned  English 
Sit  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger.  Shakspeare. 

Mad  with  desire  she  ruminates  her  sin, 
And  wishes  all  her  wishes  o'er  again; 
Now  she  despairs,  and  now  resolves  to  try; 
Wou'd  not,  and  would  again,  she  knows  not  why. 

Dryden. 
Rumina'tion,  roo-m^-n^'shtin.  n.  s.  [ru- 
minatio,  Lat.  from  rutninate.'] 

1 .  The  property  or  act  of  chewing  the  cud. 

Rumination  is  given  to  animals,  to  enable  them 
at  once  to  lay  up  a  great  store  of  food,  and  after- 
wards to  chew  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Meditation;  reflection; 

It  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  extracted  from 
many  objects,  in  which  my  often  rumination  wraps 
Die  in  a  most  humorous  sadness.  Shakspeare. 

Retiring  full  of  rumina/ion  sad. 
He  mourns  the  weakness  of  these  latter  times.  Thorn. 
To  Ru'mmage,  rfim'midje.s"  v.  a.  \ran- 
men,  German,  to  empty.  Skinner,  Ri- 
mari,  Lat.]  To  search;  to  plunder;  to 
evacuate. 

Our  gi'eedy  seamen  rummage  every  hold. 
Smile  on  the  booty  of  each  wealthier  chest.     Dryd. 
To  Ru'mmage,  rtim'midje.  v.?i.  To  search 
places. 

A  fox  was  i-ummaging  among  a  great  many 
carved  figures;  there  was  one  very  extraordinary 
piece.  VEslrange. 

Some  on  antiquated  authors  pore; 
Rummage  for  sense.  Dryden. 

I  have  often  rummaged  for  old  books  in  Little- 
Britain  and  Duck-lane.  Swift. 
Ru'mmer,  riim'nmr.s^  n.  s.  \_r0e7ner,  Dut.] 
A  glass;  a  drinking  cup. 
.Imperial  Rhine  bestow'd  the  generous  rummer. 

Philips. 
RU'MOUR,  roo'milr.si*  339„.  «.  ^ru?neur, 
Fr.  rumor,  Lat.]  Flying  or  popular  re- 
port; bruit;  fairie 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out.   Shakspeare. 

Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  atchievements  of  no  less  account.    Shaksj). 

Rumour  next  and  chance 
And  tumult  and  confusion  all  embroil'd.       Milton. 

She  heard  an  ancient  rumour  fly. 
That  times  to  come  should  see  the  Trojan  race 
Her  Carthage  ruin.  Dryden 

To  Humour,   r66'rn5r.   v.  a.   [from   tlit 
noun.]  '1  o  report  abroad;  to  bruit. 

Catesby,  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne  my  wife  is  sick,  and  like  to  die.  Shaksp. 
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All  abroad  was  rumoured,  that  this  day 
Samson  should  be  brought  forth.  Jtfttton. 

He  was  rumoured  for  the  author,  and  as  such 
published  to  the  world  by  the  London  and  Cam- 
bridge stationers.  Fell 

'Twas  rumowr'd, 
My  father  'scap'd  from  out  the  citadel.        Dryden. 
Ru'mourer,  r66'mir-iir.  n.  s.  [from  ru- 
7nour.]  Reporter;  spreader  of  news. 

A  slave 
Reports,  the  Volscians,  with  two  several  powers, 
Are  entered  into  the  Roman  territories. 
— Go  see  this  runwurer  whip t:  it  cannot  be.  Shaks. 
Rump,  ri'imp,  n.  a.  [rumfiff.,  German.] 

1.  The  end  of  the  back-bone:  used  vul- 
garly of  beasts,  and  contemptuously  of 
human  beings. 

At  her  rump  she  growing  had  behind 
A  fox's  tail.  Spenser. 

If  his  holiness  would  thump 
His  reverend  bum  'gainst  horse's  rump. 
He  might  b'  equipt  from  his  own  stable.         Trior. 

Rumps  of  beef  with  virgin  honey  strew'd.  iCin^ 

Last  trotted  fortli  the  gentle  swine, 
To  ease  her  itch  against  the  stump, 

And  dismally  was  heaid  to  whine, 
All  as  she  scrubb'd  her  meazly  rump.  Sioift. 

2.  The  buttocks. 

A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap, 
And  mouncht, — give  me,  quoth  I: 
Aroint  thee,  witch  I  the  rump  fed  ronyon  cries. 

Shakspeare. 

He  charg'd  him  first  to  bind 
Crowdero's  hands  on  rump  behind.  Hudibras. 

To  Ru'mple,  rilm'pl.*"®  v.  a.  [romfieleny 
Dutch.]  To  crush  or  contract  into  ine- 
qualities and  corrugations;  to  crush  to- 
gether out  of  shape. 

Each  vital  speck,  in  which  remains 
Th'  entire,  but  rumpled  animal,  contains 
Organs  perplex'd.  Blackmore. 

1  rumpled  petticoats,  or  tumbled  beds. 
Or  discompos'd  the  head-dress  of  a  prude.       Pope. 

Never  put  on  a  clean  apron,  'till  you  have  made 
your  lady's  bed,  for  fear  of  rumpJing  your  apron. 

Swift. 
Ru'mple,    rfim'pl.*"*  n.  s.  [hpympelle, 
Sax.]   Pucker;  rude  plait. 

Fair  Virginia  would  her  fate  bestow 
On  Rutila,  and  change  her  faultless  make 
For  the  foul  rumple  of  her  camel  back.       Dryden. 

To  RUN,  rtln.  v.  n.  pret.  ran.  \j-innany 
Gothick;   yjinan,  Saxon;  rennew,  Dut.j 

1 .  To  move  swiftly;  to  ply  the  legs  in  such 
a  manner  as  that  both  feet  are  at  every 
step  off  the  ground  at  the  same  time; 
to  make  haste;  to  pass  with  very  quick 
pace. 

Their  feet  run  to  evil,  and  make  haste  to  shed 
blood.  Proverbs. 

Laban  ran  out  unto  the  man  unto  the  well.    Gen. 

Since  death's  near,  and  i-uns  with  su  mucb  force, 
We  must  meet  first,  and  intercept  his  coorsc.   i>yd. 

He  ran  up  the  lidges  of  the  rocks  amain.    Diyd. 

Let  a  shoe-boy  clean  your  shoes,  and  i-un  of  er- 
rands. Swift. 

2.  To  use  the  legs  in  motion. 

Seldom  there  is  need  of  this,  till  young  children 
can  run  about.  Locke, 

;.   To  move  in  a  hurry. 

The  priest  and  people  i-un  about, 
And  at  the  ports  all  thronging  out, 
As  if  their  safety  were  to  quit 
Their  mother.  Ben  Jonson. 

!  To  pass  on  the  surface,  not  tiirou^h 
the  air. 

The  Lord  sent  thunder,  and  the  fire  ra)i  along 
upon  the  ground.  Exodus. 

5.  To  rush  violently. 
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Let  not  thy  voice  be  heard,  lest  angry  fellows 
run  upon  thee,  and  thou  lose  thy  life.  Judges. 

Now  by  the  winds  and  raging  waves  1  swear 
Your  safety  more  than  mine  was  thus  my  care; 
Lest  of  the  guide  bereft,  the  rudder  lost. 
Your  ship  shou'd  run  against  the  rocky  coast. 

Dryden. 

They  have  avoided  that  rock,  but  run  upon  an- 
other no  less  dangerous.  Burnet. 

I  discover  those  shoals  of  life,  which  are  conceal- 
ed in  order  to  keep  the  unwary  from  run7iing  upon 
them.  Addison. 

6.  To  take  a  course  at  sea. 

Running  under  the  island  Clauda,  we  had  much 
work  to  come  by  the  boat.  Acts. 

7.  To  coniend  in  a  race. 

A  horse-boy,  being  lighter  than  you,  may  be 
trusted  to  run  races  with  less  damage  to  the  horses. 

Swift. 

8.  To  flee;  not  to  stand.  It  is  often  fol- 
lowed by  away  in  this  sense. 

The  difference  between  the  valour  of  the  Irish 
rebels  and  the  Spaniards  was,  that  the  one  ran 
away  before  they  were  charged,  and  the  other 
straight  after.  Bacon. 

I  do  not  see  a  face 
Worthy  a  man;  that  dares  look  up  and  stand 
One  thunder  out;  but  downward  all  like  beasts 
Jiunntn^  aicay  at  every  flash .  Ben  Jonson. 

The  rest  dispers'd  run,  some'disguis'd, 
To  unknown  coasts:  some  to  the  shores  do  fly. 

Daniel. 

They,  when  they're  out  of  hopes  of  flying, 
Will  run  away  from  death  by  dying.         Hudihras. 

Your  child  shrieks,  and  runs  away  at  a  frog. 

Locke. 

9.  To  go  away  by  stealth. 

My  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run  from  this 
Jew,  my  master.  Shakspeare. 

IG.  To  emit  or  let  flow  any  liquid. 
My  statues, 
Like  a  fountain,  with  a  hundred  spouts, 
Did  run  pure  blood.  Shukspeare. 

1  command,  that  the  conduit  run  nothing  but 
claret.  Shakspeare. 

In  some  houses,  wainscots  will  sweat,  so  that  they 
will  almost  run  with  water.  Bacon. 

Rivers  rwn  potable  gold.  MUton. 

CaicuS  roll'd  a  crimson  flood, 
And  Thebes  ran  red  with  her  own  natives'  blood. 

Dryden. 

The  greatest  vessel,  when  full,  if  you  pour  in 

still,  it  must  run  out  some  way,  and  the  more  it 

nms  out  at  one  side,  the  less  it  runs  out  at  the  other. 

Temple. 

1 1 .  To  stream;  to  flow;  to  have  a  current; 
not  to  stagnate. 

Innumerable  islands  were  covered  with  flowers, 

and  interwoven  with  shining  seas  that  ran  among 

them.  Addison. 

Her  fields  he  cloath'd,  and  chear'd  her  blasted 

face. 

With  running  fountains,  and  with  springing  grass. 

Addison. 
See  daisies  open,  rivers  run.  Parnel. 

12.  To  be  liquid;  to  be  fluid. 

In  lead  melted,  when  it  beginneth  to  congeal, 
make  a  little  hole,  in  which  put  quicksilver  wrapped 
in  a  piece  of  linen,  and  it  will  fix  and  run  no  more 
and  endure  the  hammer.  Bacon. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow. 
The  mountain  stands;  nor  can  the  rising  sun, 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  'em  how  to  run.  Addison. 

As  wax  dissolves,  as  ice  begins  to  run, 
And  trickle  into  drops  before  the  sun. 
So  melts  the  youth.  Adduson. 

13.  To  be  fusible;  to  melt. 

Her  form  glides  through  me,  and  my  heart  gives 
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This  iron  heart,  which  no  impression  tooK 
From  wars,  melts  down,  and  ruJis,  if  she  but  look. 

Dryden. 
Sussex  iron  ores  run  freely  in  the  fire.  Woodward. 


14.  To  fuse;  to  melt. 

Your  iron  must  not  burn  in  the  fire;  that  is  run 
or  melt;  for  then  it  will  be  brittle.  Moxon. 

15.  To  pass;  to  proceed. 

You,  having  run  through  so  much  publick  busi- 
ness, have  found  out  the  secret  so  little  known,  that 
there  is  a  time  to  give  it  over.  Temple. 

If  there  remains  an  eternity  to  us  after  the  short 
revolution  of  time,  we  so  swiftly  rwn  over  here,  'tis 
clear,  that  all  the  happiness,  that  can  be  imagined 
in  this  fleeting  state,  is  not  valuable  in  respect  of 
the  future.  Locke. 

16.  To  flow  as  periods  or  iTjetre;  to  have 
a  cadence:  as,  the  lines  run  smoothly. 

17.  To  go  away;  to  vanish;  to  pass. 

As  fast  as  our  time  runs,  we  should  be  very  glad 
in  most  part  of  our  lives  that  it  ran  much  faster. 

Addison. 

18.  To  have  a  legal  course;  to  be  practised. 
Customs  run  only  upon  our  goods  imported  or  ex- 
ported; and  that  but  once  for  all;  whereas  interest 
runs  as  well  upon  our  ships  as  goods,  and  must  be 
yearly  paid.  Child. 

19.  To  have  a  course  in  any  direction. 

A  hound  runs  counter,  and  yet  draws  dry  foot 
well.  Shaksp. 

Little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason.  Shaksp. 

That  punishment  follows  not  in  this  life  the  breach 
of  this  rule,  and  consequently  has  not  the  force  of  a 
law,  in  countries  where  the  generally  allowed  prac- 
tice runs  counter  to  it,  is  evident.  Locke. 

Had  the  present  war  run  against  us,  and  all  our 
attacks  upon  the  enemy  been  vain,  it  might  look  like 
a  degree  of  frenzy  to  be  determined  on  so  imprac- 
ticable an  undertaking.  Addison. 

20.  To  pass  in  tfiought  or  speech. 
Could  you  hear  the  annals  of  our  fate; 

Through  such  a  train  of  woes  if  I  should  run, 
The  day  would  sooner  than  the  tale  be  done.  Dryd 

By  reading,  a  man  antedates  his  life;  and  this 
way  of  running  up  beyond  one's  nativity,  is  belter 
than  Plato's  pre-existence.  Collier 

Virgil,  in  his  first  Georgick,  has  run  into  a  set  of 
precepts  foreign  to  his  subject.  Addison. 

Raw  and  injudicious  writers  propose  one  thing 
for  their  subject,  and  run  off  to  another.        Felton. 

21.  To  be  mentioned  cursorily,  or  in  few 
words. 

The  whole  ru»is  on  short,  like  articles  in  an  ac- 
count, whereas,  if  the  subject  were  fully  explained, 
each  of  them  might  take  up  half  a  page.  Arbuthnot. 

22.  To  have  a  continual  tenour  of  any  kind. 
Discourses  ran  thus  among  the  clearest  observers; 

it  was  said,  that  the  prince,  without  any  imaginable 
stain  of  his  religion,  had  by  the  sight  of  foreign 
courts,  much  corroborated  his  judgment.  Wotton. 
The  king's  ordinary  style  runneth,  our  sovereign 
lord  the  king.  Saunderson. 

23.  To  be  busied  upon. 

His  grisly  beard  his  pensive  bosom  sought, 
And  all  on  Lausus  ran  his  restless  thought.  Dryden. 

When  we  desire  any  thing,  our  minds  run  wholly 
on  the  good  circumstances  of  it;  when  'tis  obtained, 
our  minds  run  wholly  on  the  bad  ones.  Surift. 

24.  To  be  popularly  known. 

Men  gave  them  their  o\vn  names,  by  which  they 
rwn  a  great  while  in  Rome.  Temple. 

25.  To  have  reception,  success,  or  conti- 
nuance: as,  the  pamphlet  ran  much 
among  the  lower  people. 

26.  To  go  on  by  succession  of  parts. 
She  saw  with  joy  the  line  immortal  rwn. 

Each  sire  imprest,  and  glaring  in  his  son.       Pope. 

27.  To  proceed  in  a  train  of  conduct. 

If  you  suspend  your  indignation  against  my  bro- 
ther, till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  should  run  a  certain  course.  Shak. 

28.  To  pass  into  some  change. 

It  is  really  desirable,  that  there  should  be  such  a 
being  in  the  world  as  takes  care  of  the  frame  of  it, 


that  it  do  not  run  into  confusion,  and  mtn  mankind- 

Tillotion. 
Wonder  at  my  patience; 
Hare  I  not  cause  to  rave,  and  beat  my  breast. 
To  rend  my  heart  with  grief,  and  run  distracted.' 

Addison. 

29.  To  pass. 

We  have  many  evils  to  prevent,  and  much  dan- 
ger to  run  through.  Taylor. 

30.  To  proceed  in  a  certain  order. 

Day  yet  wants  much  of  his  race  to  run.  Milton. 

Thus  in  a  circle  runs  the  peasant's  pain. 
And  the  year  rolls  within  itself  again.         Dryden. 

This  church  is  very  rich  in  relicks,  which  run  up 
as  high  as  Daniel  and  Abraham.  Addison, 

Milk  by  boiling  will  change  to  yellow,  and  lun 
through  all  the  intermediate  degrees,  till  it  stops  in 
an  intense  red.  Arbuihnot. 

31.  To  be  in  force. 

The  owner  hath  incurred  the  forfeiture  of  eight 
years  profits  of  his  lands,  before  he  cometh  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  process  that  runneth  against  him. 

Bacon. 

The  time  of  instance  shall  not  commence  or  run 
till  after  contestation  of  suit.  Ayliffe. 

32.  To  be  generally  received. 

Neither  was  he  ignorant  what  report  rwn  of  him- 
self, and  bow  he  had  lost  the  hearts  of  his  subjects. 

Knolles. 

33.  To  be  carried  on  in  any  manner. 
Concessions,  that  rwn  as  high  as  any,  the  most 

charitable  protestants  make.  Atterbury. 

In  popish  countries  the  power  of  the  clergy  ntns 
higher,  and  excommunication  is  more  formidable. 

Ayliffe. 
3i.  To  have  a  track  or  course. 

Searching  the  ulcer  with  my  probe,  the  sinus  run 

up  above  the  orifice.  Wiseman. 

One  led  me  over  those  parts  of  the  mines,  where 

metalline  veins  run,  Boyle. 

35.  To  pass  irregularly. 

The  planets  do  not  of  themselves  move  in  curve 
lines,  but  are  kept  in  them  by  some  attractive  force, 
whicli  if  once  suspended,  they  would  for  ever  run 
out  in  right  lines.  Cheyne. 

36.  To  make  a  gradual  progress. 

The  wing'd  colonies 
There  settling,  seize  the  sweets  the  blossoms  yield, 
And  a  low  murmur  runs  along  the  field.         Pope. 

37.  To  be  predominant. 

This  run  in  the  head  of  a  late  writer  of  natural 
histoiy,  who  is  not  wont  to  have  the  most  lucky  hits 
in  the  conduct  of  his  thoughts.  Woodwccrd. 

38.  To  tend  in  growth. 

A  man's  nature  rum  either  to  herbs  or  weeds; 
therefore  let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  de- 
stroy the  other.  Bacon. 

39.  I'o  grow  exuberantly. 

Joseph  is  a  fruitful  bough,  whose  branches  run 
over  the  wall.  Genesis. 

Study  your  race,  or  the  soil  of  jour  family  will 
dwindle  into  cits,  or  run  into  wits.  Tatler. 

If  the  richness  of  the  ground  cause  turnips  to  run 
to  leaves,  treading  down  the  leaves  will  help  their 
rooting.  Mortimer. 

In  some,  who  have  run  up  to  men  without  a  lib- 
eral education,  many  great  qualities  are  darkened. 

Felton, 

Magnanimity  may  run  up  to  profusion  or  extra- 
vagance. Pope. 

40.  To  excern  pus  or  matter. 

Whether  his  flesh  rwn  with  his  issue,  or  be  stop- 
ped, it  is  his  uncleaaness.  Leviticus, 

41.  To  become  irregular;  to  change  to 
something  wild. 

Many  have  run  out  of  their  wits  for  women. 

1  Esdras. 
Our  king  retum'd. 
The  muse  ran  mad  to  see  her  exil'd  lord; 
On  the  crack 'd  stage  the  bedlam  heroes  roar'd. 

Granvillt, 

42.  To  get  by  artifice  or  fraud. 
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Hath  publick  faith,  like  a  young  heir, 
For  this  taken  up  all  sorts  of  ware, 
And  run  int'  ev'ry  tradesman's  book, 
Till  both  turn'd  bankrupts?  Hxidibras. 

Run  in  trust,  and  pay  for  it  out  of  your  wages. 

Swift. 

43.  To  fall  by  haste,  passion,  or  folly,  into 
fault  or  misfortune. 

If  thou  rememb'rest  not  the  slightest  folly, 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into; 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd.  Shaksp. 

Solyman  himself,  in  punishing  the  perjury  of  ano- 
ther, ran  into  wilful  perjury  himself,  perverting  the 
commendation  of  justice,  which  be  had  so  much 
desired,  by  his  most  bloody  and  unjust  sentence. 

Knolles. 

From  not  using  it  right,  come  all  those  mistakes 
we  run  into  in  our  «DdeaTours  after  happiness. 

Locke. 

44.  To  fall;  to  pass;  to  make  transition. 
In  the  middle  of  a  rainbow,  the  colours  are  suf- 
ficiently distinguished;  but  near  the  borders  they 
run  into  one  another,  so  that  you  hardly  know  how 
to  limit  the  colours.  Watts. 

45.  To  have  a  general  tendency. 
Temperate  climates  run  into  moderate  govern- 
ments, and  the  extremes  into  despotick  power. 

Swift. 

46.  To  proceed  as  on  a  ground  or  prin- 
ciple. 

It  is  a  confederating  with  him,  to  whom  the  sa- 
crifice i%  otTercd:  for  upon  that  the  apostle's  argu- 
ment runs.  ^Uerbury. 

47.  To  go  on  with  violence. 
Tarquiu,  running'  into  all  the  methods  of  tyranny, 

after  a  cruel  reign  was  expelled.  Swift. 

48.  7b  Run  after.     To  search  for;  to  en- 
deavour at,  though  out  of  the  way. 

The  mind,  upon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  notion, 
runs  after  similics,  to  make  it  the  clearer  to  itself; 
which,  though  it  may  be  useful  in  explaining  our 
thoughts  to  others,  is  no  right  method  to  settle  true 
notions  in  ourselves.  Locke. 

49.  To  Run  away  with.    To  hurry  with- 
out deliberation  or  consent. 

Thoughts  will  not  be  directed  what  objects  to  pur- 
sue, but  run  away  icilk  a  man  in  pursuit  of  those 
ideas  they  have  in  view.  Locke. 

50.  To  Run  in  with.  To  close;  to  comply. 
Though  Ramus  run  in  with  the  fii-st  reformers  of 

learning,  in  his  opposition  to  Aristotle;  vet  he  has 
given  us  a  plausible  system.  Baker. 

51.  To  Run  on.   To  be  continued. 
If  through  our  too  much  security,  the  same  should 

run  OTi,  soon  might  we  feel  our  estate  brought  to 
those  lamentable  terms,  whereof  this  hard  and 
heavy  sentence  was  by  one  of  the  ancients  uttered. 

Hooker. 

52.  To  Run  on.    To  continue  the  same 
course. 

Sunning-  on  with  vain  prolixity.  Drayton. 

53.  To  Run   over.     To  be  so  full  as  to 
overflow. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o''er 
With  unchew'd  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Dryden. 

54.  To  Run  over.    To  be  so  much  as  to 
overflow. 

Milk  while  it  boils,  or  wine  while  it  works,  run 
over  the  vessels  they  are  in,  and  possess  more  place 
than  when  they  were  cool.  Digby. 

55.  To  Run  ovrr.   To  recount  cursorily. 
1  shall  run  them  over  slightly,  remarking  chiefly 

what  is  obvious  to  (he  eye.  Ray.  ' 

I  shall  act  run  over  all  the  particulars,  that  would 
shew  what  pains  are  used  to  con'upt  children,  l^cke. 

56.  To  Run  over    To  coiiiicitr  cursorily. 
These  four  every  man  should  run  orer,  before  he 

censure  the  works  he  shall  view.  Wotton. 

If  we  run  our  the  other  oatioos  of  Europe,  we 


shall  only  pass  through  so  masy  different  scenes  of 
poverty.  Addison. 

57.  To  Run  over.  To  run  through. 
Should  a  man  run  over  the  whole  circle  of  earthly 

pleasures,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that  plea- 
sure was  not  satisfaction.  South. 

58.  To  Rus!  out.  To  be  at  an  end. 
When  a  lease  had  run  out,  he  stipulated  with  the 

tenant  to  resign  up  twenty  acres,  without  lessening 
his  rent,  and  no  great  abatement  of  the  fine.  Swift. 

59.  To  Run  out.  To  spread  exuberantly. 
Insectile  animals,  for  want  of  blood,  run  all  out 

into  legs.  Hammond. 

The  zeal  of  love  runs  out  into  suckers,  like  a 
fruitful  tree.  Taylor. 

Some  papei-s  are  written  with  regularity;  others 
run  out  into  the  wildness  of  essays.  Spectator, 

60.  To  Run  out.  To  expatiate. 
Nor  is  it  sufficient  to  run  out  into  beautiful  di- 
gressions, unless  they  are  something  of  a  piece  with 
the  main  design  of  the  Georgick.  Addison. 

On  all  occasions,  she  run  out  extravagantly  in 
praise  of  Hocus.  Arbuthnot. 

They  keep  to  their  text,  and  run  out  upon  the 
power  of  the  pope,  to  the  diminution  of  councils. 

Baker. 

He  shews  his  judgment,  in  not  letting  his  fancy 
run  out  into  long  descriptions.  Broome. 

61.  To  Run  out.     To  be  wasted  or  ex- 
hausted. 

He  hath  7-un  out  himself,  and  led  forth 
His  desp'rate  party  with  him;  blown  together 
Aids  of  all  kinds.  Ben  Jonson. 

Th'  estate  runs  out,  and  mortgages  are  made, 
Their  fortune  ruin'd,  and  their  fame  betray'd. 

Dryden. 

62.  To  Run  out.     To  grow  poor  by  ex- 
pense disproportionate  to  income. 

From  growing  riches  with  good  cheer. 
To  running  out  by  starving  here.  Swift. 

So  little  gets  for  what  she  gives. 
We  really  wonder  how  she  lives! 
And  had  her  stock  been  less,  no  doubt. 
She  must  have  long  ago  run  out.  Dryden. 

To  Run,  run.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pierce;  to  stab. 

Poor  Romeo  is  already  dead,  run  through  tlie 
ear  with  a  love  song.  Shaksp. 

Hipparchus,  going  to  mairy,  consulted  Philander 
upon  tlie  occasion;  Philander  represented  his  mis- 
tress in  such  strong  colours,  that  the  next  morning 
he  received  a  challenge,  and  before  twelve,  he  was 
run  through  the  body.  Spectator. 

I  have  known  several  instance?,  where  the  lungs 
run  through  with  a  sword  have  been  consolidated 
and  healed.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  force;  to  drive. 

In  nature,  it  is  not  convenient  to  consider  every 
difference  that  is  in  things,  and  divide  them  into 
distinct  classes:  this  will  run  us  into  particulai-s, 
and  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  no  general  truth. 

Locke. 

Though  putting  the  mind  unprepared  upon  an 
unusual  stress  may  discourage  it,  yet  this  must  not 
run  it,  by  an  overgreat  shyness  of  ditficulties,  into 
a  lazy  sauntering  about  ordinaiy  things.         Locke. 

A  talkative  person  ruiis  himself  upon  great  in- 
conveniencies,  by  blabbing  out  his  oivn  or  others 
secrets.  _  j^^y 

3.  To  force  into  any  way  or  form. 

Some,  used  to  mathematical  figures,  give  a  pre- 
ference to  the  methods  of  that  science  iu'diviuity  or 
politick  enquiries;  others,  accustomed  to  retired 
speculations,  run  natural  philosophy  into  metanhy- 
iical  notions.  Locke. 

What  is  raised  in  the  day,  settles  in  the  night; 
and  its  cold  runs  the  thin  juices  into  thick  .^izy  sub- 
^^^n'^es.  ckeyne. 

The  daily  complaisance  of  gentlemen  runs  them 
into  variety  of  expressions;  whereas  your  scholars 
are  moie  close,  and  frugal  of  their  words.     Felton. 

4.  To  drive  with  violence. 


They  ran  the  ship  aground.  Acts. 

This  proud  Turk  otlered  scornfully  to  pass  by 
withoat  vailing,  which  the  Venetian  captains  not 
enduring,  set  upon  him  with  such  furv,  that  the 
Turks  were  enforced  to  run  both  their  gallies  on 
shore.  KnoUts. 

To  melt;  to  fuse. 

The  purest  gold  must  be  run  and  washed.  Ftllon. 

6.  To  incur;  to  fall  into. 

He  runneth  hvo  dangers,  that  he  shall  not  be 
faithfully  counselled,  and  that  he  shall  have  hurtful 
counsel  given.  Bacotu 

The  tale  1  tell  is  only  of  a  cock. 
Who  had  not  run  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
Had  he  believ'd  his  dream,  and  not  his  wife.  Dryd. 

Consider  the  hazard  I  have  run  to  see  you  here. 

Dryden. 

0  that  I  could  now  prevail  with  any  one  to  count 
up  what  he  bath  got  by  his  most  beloved  sins,  what 
a  dreadful  danger  he  runs.  Calamy. 

1  shall  run  the  danger  of  being  suspected  to  have 
forgot  what  I  am  about.  Locke. 

7.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 

He  would  himself  be  in  the  Highlands  to  receive 
them,  and  nin  his  fortune  with  them.     Clarendon. 

Take  here  her  reliques  and  her  gods,  to  run 
With  them  thy  fate,  with  them  new  walls  expect. 

Deniutou 
A  wretched  exii'd  crew 
Resolv'd,  and  willing  under  my  command, 
To  run  all  hazards  both  of  sea  and  land.    Dryden, 

3.  To  import  or  export  witliout  duty. 

Heavy  impositions  lessen  the  import,  ami  are  a 
strong  temptation  of  running- goods.  Swift. 

9.  To  prosecute  in  thought. 

To  j-un  the  world  back  to  its  first  original,  and 
view  nature  in  its  cradle,  to  trace  the  outgoings  of 
the  ancient  of  days  in  the  first  instance  of  his  crea- 
tive power,  is  a  research  too  great  for  mortal  en- 
quiry. South. 

The  world  hath  not  stood  so  long,  but  we  can  still 
run  it  up  to  artless  ages,  when  mortals  lived  by 
plain  nature.  Burnet. 

1  would  gladly  understand  the  formation  of  a  soul, 
and  run  it  up  to  its  punctuin  saliens.  Collier. 

I  present  you  with  some  peculiar  thoughts  rather 
than  run  a  needless  treatise  upon  the  subject  at 
length.  felton. 

10.  To  push. 

Some  English  speakers  run  their  hands  into  their 

pockets,  others  look  with  great  attention  on  a  piece 

of  blank  paper.  Mdison. 

\l.  To  Run  down.  To  chase  to  weariness. 

They  run  down  a  stag,  and  the  ass  divided  the 
prey  very  honestly.  L'Estrange 

12.  To  Run  down.  To  crush;  to  over- 
bear. 

Though  ont-number'd,  overthrown, 
And  by  the  fate  of  war  ruji  down. 
Their  duty  never  was  defeated.  Hudihraa. 

Some  corrupt  affections  in  the  sou!  urge  him  on 
with  such  impetuous  furj-,  that  when  we  see  a  man 
overborn  and  ru;i  doicn  by  them,  we  cannot  but 
pity  the  person  while  we  abhor  the  crime.     South. 

It  is  no  such  hard  matter  to  convince  or  run  down 
a  drunkard,  and  to  answer  any  pretences  he  caa 
allege  for  his  sin.  South. 

The  common  cry 
Then  ran  you  doicn  for  your  rank  loyalty..     Dryd. 

Religion  is  run  down  by  the  license  of  these 
times.  Berkeley. 

13.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  serves 
for  use  when  other  woids  are  wanted, 
and  has  therefore  obtained  a  great  mul- 
tiplicity of  relations  and  intentions;  but 
it  may  be  observed  always  to  retain 
much  of  its  primitive  idea,  and  to  im- 
ply progression,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
progressive  violence. 

Run,  riln.  n.  9.  [from  the  verb.T 


RUN 

\.  Act  of  running. 

The  ass  sets  up  a  hideous  bray,  and  fetches  &  run 
at  them  open-mouthed.  VEstrange. 

2.  Course;  motion. 

Want  of  motion,  whereby  the  run  of  hamour  is 
stayed,  furthers  putrefaction.  Bacon. 

3.  Fiow;  cadence. 

He  no  where  uses  any  softness,  or  any  run  of  Tcrses 
to  please  the  ear.  Broome. 

4.  Course;  process. 

5.  Way;  will;  uncontrolled  course. 

Talk  of  some  other  subject;  the  thoughts  of  it  make 
me  mad;  our  family  must  have  their  run.    Arbulh. 

6.  Long  reception;  continued  success. 

It  is  impossible  for  detached  papers  to  have  a 
general  run  or  long  continuance,  if  not  diversified 
with  humour.  Addison. 

7.  Modish  clamour. 

You  cannot  but  have  observed,  what  a  violent 
run  there  is  among  too  many  weak  people  against 
university  education.  Swift. 

8.  ^t  the  long  Run.  In  fine;  in  conclu- 
sion; at  the  end. 

They  produce  ill-conditioned  ulcers,  for  the  most 
part  mortal  in  the  long  run  of  the  disease.  Wtseituin. 

Wickedness  may  prosper  for  a  while,  but  at  the 
long  run,  he  that  sets  all  knaves  at  ^vork,  will  pay 
them.  L'Estrange. 

Shuffling  may  serve  for  a  time,  but  trulb  will  most 
certainly  carry  it  at  the  long  run.  VEstrange. 

Hath  falshood  proved  at  the  long  run  more  for  the 
advancement  of  his  estate  than  truth?        Tillotson. 

Ru'nagate,  run'na-gite.  n.  s.  [corrupted 
from  renegat^  Fr.]  A  fugitive;  rebel; 
apostate. 

The  wretch  compel'd,  a  runagate  became, 
And  learn'd  what  ill  a  miser  state  doth  breed. 

Sidney. 

God  bringeth  the  prisoners  out  of  captivity;  but 

letteth  the  ritrtngates  continue  in  scarceness.  Psalms. 

I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure, 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed. 

Shakspeare. 

As  Cain,  after  he  had  slain  Abel,  had  no  certain 

abiding;   so  the  Jews  after  they  had  crucified  the 

Son  of  God,  became  runagates.  Raleigh. 

Ru'naway,  run'a-wi.  n.  s.  \_run  and  cwat/.] 
One  that  flies  from  danger;  one  who 
departs  by  stealth;  a  fugitive. 

Come  at  once. 
For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway, 
And  we  are  staid  for.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  runawaij,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled? 
Speak  in  some  bush;  where  tlostthou  hide  thy  head? 

Shakspeare. 
Ru'ndle,  n^n'dl.*"*  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
roundle,  oi  round.'] 

1.  A  round;  a  step  of  a  ladder. 

The  angels  did  not  fly,  but  mounted  the  ladder 
by  degrees;  we  are  to  consider  the  several  steps  and 
rundles  we  arc  to  ascend  by.  Duppa. 

2.  A  peritrochium;  something  put  round 
an  nxis. 

The  third  mechanical  faculty,  stiled  axis  in  pe- 
ritrochio,  consists  of  an  axis  or  cylinder,  having  a 
rundle  about  it,  wherein  are  fastened  divers  spokes, 
by  which  the  whole  may  be  turned  round.  Wilkins. 
Ru'ndlet,  ri'ind'lit.fls  „.  g.  [perhaps  run/f^ 
or  roundlet.']    A  small  barrel. 

Set  a  rundlel  of  verjuice  over  against  the  sun  in 
summer,  to  see  whether  it  will  sweeten.        Bacon. 
Rung,  rfing.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
ring. 
The  heav'ns  and  all  the  constellations  rung. 

Milton. 
Ru'nnel,  ran'nil.99  n.  s.  [from  run.']     A 
rivulet;  a  small  brook. 


RUP 

With  murmnr  loud,  down  from  Ae  mountain's 

side, 
A  little  runnel  tumbled  neere  the  place.     Fairfax. 
Ru'nner,  riln'niar.f'*  n.  s.  [from  run.] 

1.  One  that  runs. 

2.  A  racer. 

Fore-spent  with  toil,  as  runners  with  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe.       Shaksp. 

Here  those  that  in  the  rapid  course  delight, 
The  rival  runners  without  order  stand.         Drydcn. 

3.  A  messenger. 

To  Tonson  or  Lintot  his  lodgings  are  better 
known  than  to  the  runners  of  the  post-office. 

Swift  to  Pope. 

4.  A  shooting  sprig. 

In  every  root  there  will  be  one  runner,  which 
hath  little  buds  on  it,  which  may  be  cut  into. 

Mortimer. 

5.  One  of  the  stones  of  a  mill. 

The  mill  goes  much  heavier,  by  the  stone  they 
call  the  runner  being  so  large.  Mortimer. 

6.  ^crythro/ius.]  A  bird.  ^in.\w. 
Ru'nnet,  run'nit.99  n.  s.  [gepunnen  Sax. 

coagulated.]  A  liquor  made  by  steep- 
ing the  stomach  of  a  calf  in  hot  water, 
and  used  to  coagulate  milk  for  curds 
and  cheese.  It  is  sometimes  written 
rennet. 

The  milk  of  the  fig  hath  the  quality  of  runnet 
to  gather  cheese.  Bacon. 

It  coagulates  the  blood,  as  runnet  turns  milk. 

More. 

The  milk  in  the  stomach  of  calves,  coagulated  by 
the  runnetj  is  rendered  fluid  by  the  gall  in  the  du- 
odenum. Jirhuthnot. 
Ru'nning,  rfin'ing.  adj.  Kept  for  the  race. 

He  will  no  more  complain  of  the  frowns  of  the 
world,  or  a  small  cure,  or  the  want  of  a  patron, 
than  he  will  complain  of  the  want  of  a  laced  coat, 
or  a  rMnnmg--horse.  Law. 

Ru'nnion,  rtjn'yun.^13  ;j_  ^_  ^rognant.,  Fr. 
scrubbing]  A  paltry  scurvy  wretch. 
You  witch!  you  poulcat!  you  runnion!  Shaksp. 
Runt,  riliit.  n.  s.  [runte,  in  the  Teutonick 
dialects,  signifies  a  bull  or  cow,  and  is 
used  in  contempt  by  us  for  small  cattle; 
as  kefyl.,  the  Welsh  term  for  a  horse,  is 
used  for  a  worthless  horse.]  Any  animal 
small  below  the  natural  growth  of  the 
kind. 

Reforming  Tweed 
Hath  sent  us  runts  even  of  her  church's  breed. 

Cleaveland. 

Of  tame  pigeons,  are  croppers,  carriers,   and 

runts.  Walton. 

This  overgrown  runt  has  struck  off  his  heels, 

lowered  his  foretop,  and  contracted  his  figure 

Addison. 
Ru'ption,  n'tp'shiin.  n.  s.  [ru/itus,  Latin.] 
Breach;  solution  of  continuity. 

The  plenitude  of  vessels  or  plethora  causes  an 
extravasation  of  blood,  by  ruption  or  apertion. 

Wiseman. 
Ru'PTURE,  rAp'tshure.*^^  n.  s.  [rufilure, 
Fr.  from  ru/itus,  Lat.] 

1.  The  act   of  breaking;  .state    of  being 
broken;  solution  of  continuity. 

Th'  egg, 
Bursting  with  kindly  rupture,  forth  disclos'd 
Their  callow  young  Milton. 

A  lute  string  will  bear  a  hundred  weight  without 
rupture,  but  at  the  same  time  cannot  exert  its  elas- 
ticity. A'buthnvt. 
The  diets  of  infants  ought  to  be  extremely  thin, 
such  as  lengthen  the  fibres  without  rupture. 

Jirhuthnot. 

2.  A  breach  of  peace;  open  hostility. 

When  the  parties,  that  divide  the  commonwealth, 
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come  to  a  rupture,  it  seems  every  man's  duty  to 
chuse  a  side.  ^^J^- 

3.  Burstonness;  hernia;  preternatural  erup- 
tion of  the  gut. 

The  rupture  of  the  groin  or  scrotum  is  the  most 
common  species  of  hernia.  Sharp. 

To  Ru'PTURE,  rfip'tbhire.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  break;  to  burst;  to  suf- 
fer disruption. 

The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  membranes,  if  rujj- 
tured,  absorb  the  extravasated  blood.  Sharp. 

Ru'pTCREwoRT,     rfip'tshur-wilrt.     n.   s. 

[herniaria.,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
RU'RAL,  r66'ral.88  339  adj.  [rural,  Fr. 
ruralisy  from  rura,  Latin.]  Country; 
existing  in  the  country,  rot  in  cities; 
suiting  the  country;  resembling  the 
country. 

Lady,  reserved  to  do  pastor  company  honour, 
Joining  your  sweet  voice  to  the  i-ural  musick  of 
desert.  Sidney. 

Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 
That  will  not  be  deny'd  your  highness  presence ; 
He  brings  you  figs.  Shakspeare. ' 

We  turn 
To  where  the  silver  Thames  first  rural  grows. 

Thomson. 
Rura'lity,  r66-ral'6-t6.  ?  n.  s.  [from  ru- 
Ro'halness,  r66'ral-n^s.  $        ^ol.]     The 
quality  of  being  rural.  Diet. 

Ru'ricolist,   roo-rlk'ko-list.  n.  s.  [ruri' 
cola,  Latin.]  An  inhabitant  of  the  coun- 
try. Diet. 
Ruri'genocs,  rdo-rid'jS-nfis.  adj.  [rura 
and  gignoy  Latin.]   Born  in  the  country. 

Diet. 

RUSE,  rods.  n.  s.  [French.]    Cunning; 

artifice;    little   stratagem;    trick;   wile; 

fraud;  deceit.    A  French  word  neither 

elegant  nor  necessary. 

I  might  here  add  much  concerning  the  wiles  and 
ruses,  which  these  timid  creatures  use  to  save  them- 
selves. Ray. 

RUSH,  rtlsh.  n.  s.  [Juncus,  Latin;  pipe, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  plant. 

A  rush  hath  a  flower  composed  of  many  leaves, 
which  are  placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form 
of  a  rose;  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  point- 
al,  which  afterward  becomes  a  fruit  or  husk,  which 
is  generally  three-cornered,  opening  into  three 
parts,  and  full  of  roundish  seeds:  they  are  planted 
with  great  care  on  the  banks  of  the  sea  in  Holland, 
fn  order  to  prevent  the  water  from  washing  away 
the  earth ;  for  the  roots  of  these  rushes  fasten  them- 
selves very  deep  in  the  giound,  and  mat  themselves 
near  the  surface,  so  as  to  hold  the  earth  closely  to- 
getlser.  Milter. 

He  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love,  in 
which  cage  of  rushes  I  am  sure  you  are  not  pri- 
soner. Shakspeare. 

Man  but  a  rush  against  Othello's  breast. 
And  he  retires.  Shakspeare. 

Is  supper  ready,  the  house  trimm'd,  rusht 
strevv'd,  cobwebs  swept?  Shakspeare. 

Your  farm  requites  your  pains; 
Though  rushes  overspread  the  neighb'ring  plains. 

Dryden. 

2.  Any  thing  proverljjally  worthless. 

Not  a  rus/i "matter,  whether  apes  go  on  four  legs 
or  two.  VEstrange. 

John  Bull's  friendship  is  not  worth  a  rush. 

.'iibuthnot. 

RusH-CANBLE,  riish-kan'dl.  r,  s.  [jrunu  and 

candle.]   A  small  bin-king  taper,  made 

by  stripping  a  rush,  except  one  small 
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stripe  of  the  bark  which  holds  the  pith 
together,  and  dipping  it  in  tallow. 

Be  it  moon  or  sun,  or  what  you  please; 
And  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush-candle. 
Henceforth  it  shall  be  so  for  me.  Shakspeare. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  dam'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper, 
Though  a  rush-candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us.  J^ilton. 

To  Rush,  rish.  v.  a.  [hpeoran,  Saxon.] 
To  move  with  violence-,  to  go  on  with 
tumultuous  rapidity. 

Gorgias  removed  out  of  the  camp  by  night,  to 
the  end  he  might  rush  upon  the  camp  of  the  Jews. 

1  JMaccabees. 

Every  one  that  was  a  wanior  rushed  out  upon 
them.  Judith 

Armies  rush  to  battle  in  the  clouds.  Milton. 

Why  wilt  thou  rush  to  certain  death,  and  rage 
In  rash  attempts  beyond  thy  tender  age. 
Betray 'd  by  pious  love?  Dryden. 

Desperate  should  he  rush,  and  lose  bis  life, 
With  odds  oppress'd.  Dryden. 

They  will  always  strive  to  be  good  christians, 
but  never  think  it  to  be  a  part  of  religion,  to  rush 
into  the  office  of  princes  or  ministers.  Sprat. 

You  say,  the  sea 
Does  with  its  waves  fall  backward  to  the  west. 
And,  thence  repell'd,  advances  to  the  east; 
While  this  revolving  motion  does  endure. 
The  deep  must  reel,  and  rush  from  shoar  to  shoar. 

Blackmore. 

With  a  rushing  sound  th'  assembly  bend 
Diverse  their  steps.  Pope. 

Now  sunk  the  sun  from  his  aerial  height. 
And  o'er  the  shaded  billows  i-ush''d  the  night.  Pope. 
Rush,  rihsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Vio- 
lent course. 

A  gentleman  of  his  train  spurred  up  his  horse, 
and  with  a  violent  rush  severed  him  from  the  duke. 

Wotton. 

Him  while  fresh  and  fragrant  time 
Cherisht  in  his  golden  prime. 
The  rush  of  death's  unruly  wave 
Swept  him  off  into  his  grave.  Crashaw. 

Cruel  Auster,  thither  hy'd  him. 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Sham'd  not  spitefully  to  cast 
All  his  leaves  so  fresh,  so  sweet.  Crashato. 

Ru'sHY,  rish'e.  adJ.[irom  rush.'] 

1.  .\ bounding  with  rushes. 

In  rushy  grounds,  springs  are  found  at  the  first 
jpit.  Mortinur. 

The  timid  hare  to  some  lone  seat 
Retir'd;  the  rushy  fen  or  rugged  furze.     Thomson. 

2.  Made  of  rushes. 

What  knight  like  him  could  toss  the  rushy  lance. 

Ticket. 
Rusk,  risk.  n.  s.   Hard  bread  for  stoies. 
The  lady  sent  me  divers  presents  of  fruits,  sugar, 
and  rusk.  Raleigh. 

Ru'sMA,  ris'm^.  n.  *,  A  brown  and  light 
iron  substance,  with  half  as  much  quick- 
lime steeped  in  water,  the  Turkish  wo- 
men make  their  psilothron,  to  take  off 
their  hair.  Grew. 

Hu'ssET,  nis'sit.99  adj.  [_rousset,  Fr.  rus- 
euiif  Lat.J 

1.  Reddishly  brown.  Such  is  the  colour 
of  apples  called  ru^ecinifg. 

The  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yon  eastern  hilt.         Shaksp. 

Our  summer  such  a  russet  livery  wears, 
As  in  a  garjient  often  dy'd  appears.  Dryden. 

2.  jVfwion  srems  to  use  it  for  gray:  but, 
if  tlie  etymology  be  regarded,  impro- 
perly. 

This  white  spot  was  immediately  encompassed 
with  a  dark  grey  or  ru^et,  and  that  dark  grey  with 
tbe  culwirs  pf  tlie  fint  Iris.  JVetcton, 


3.  Coarse;  homespun;  rustick.  It  is  much 
used  in  descriptions  of  the  manners  and 
dresses  of  the  country,  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  was  formerly  the  colour  of  rus- 
tick dress:  in  some  places,  the  rusticks 
still  die  cloths  spun  at  home  with  bark, 
which  must  make  them  russet. 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Figures  pedantical:  these  summer  flies 
Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation: 
Henceforth  my  wooing  mind  shall  be  exprest 
In  russet  yeas,  and  honest  kersey  noes.         Shaksp. 

Ru'ssET,  ris'sit.  n.  s.  Country  dress.  See 
Russet,  adj. 

The  Dorick  dialect  has  a  sweetness  in  its  clown- 
ishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  her  country  russet. 

Dryden. 

Ru'ssET,  ris'sit.  ^n.s.    A  name 

Ru'ssETiNG,  nls'sit-ing.  3  given  to  se- 
veral sorts  of  pears  or  apples  from  their 
colour. 

The  russet  pearmain  is  a  very  pleasant  fruit, 
continuing  long  on  the  tree,  and  in  the  conserva- 
tory partjies  both  of  the  russeting  and  pearmain  in 
colour  and  taste;  the  one  side  being  generally 
russet,  and  the  other  streaked  like  a  pearmain. 

.Vortitner. 

RUST,  rCist.  n.  s.  [pupc,  Sax.] 

1.  The  red  desquamation  of  old  iron. 

This  iron  began  at  length  to  gather  rust.  Hooker. 

Rust  eaten  pikes  ami  swords  in  time  to  come, 
When  crooked  plows  dig  up  earth's  fertile  womb. 
The  husbandman  shall  oft  discover.  J\Iay. 

But  Pallas  came  in  shape  of  rust. 
And  'twixt  the  spring  and  hammer  thrust 
Her  Gorgon  shield,  which  made  the  cock 
Stand  stiff,  as  'twere  transform'd  to  stock.     Hudib. 

My  scymitar  got  some  rust  by  the  sea  water. 

Gulliver. 

2.  The  tarnished  or  corroded  surface  of 
any  metal. 

By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Loss  of  power  by  inactivity. 

4.  Matter  bred  by  corruption  or  degene- 
ration. 

Let  her  see  thy  sacred  tiuths  cleared  from  all 
rust  and  dross  of  human  mixtures.      King  Charles. 

To  Rust,  riist.  v.  n.  [^from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  gather  rust;  to  have  the  surface 
tarnished  or  corroded. 

Her  fallow  leas. 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory 
Doth  root  upon,  while  that  the  culter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shakspeare. 

Our  ai'moui-s  now  may  rust,  our  idle  scymitars 
Hang  by  our  sides  for  ornament,  not  use.    Dryden. 

2.  To  degenerate  in  idleness. 

Must  I  rust  in  Egypt,  never  more 
Appear  in  arms,  and  be  the  chief  of  Greece? 

Dryden. 
To  Rust,  rilst.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  rusty. 

Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them.     _  _  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  impair  by  time  or  inactivity. 
RU'STIC  AL,  rus'te-kal."  adj.  [rusticiis, 

Lat.]  Rough;  savage;  boisterous;  bru- 
tal; rude. 

On  he  brought  me  to  so  bare  a  house,  that  it  was 
the  picture  of  miserable  happiness  and  rich  beg- 
gary, served  only  by  a  company  of  rusficaZ  villaiu', 
full  of  sweat  and  dust,  not  oue  of  them  other  than 
a  labourer  Sidney. 

This  is  by  a  rustical  severity  to  banish  all  urba- 
nity, whose  harmless  and  confiaed  condition  is  cuu- 
sistent  with  religion.  Brown. 


He  confounds  the  singing  and  daucing  of  the 

satyrs  with  the  rustical  entertainment  of  the  first 

Romans.  Dryden. 

Ru'sTicALLY,  r6s'ti-kal-^.  adv.  [from  rue- 

lica/.]   Savagely;  ruJely;  inelegantly. 

My  brother  Jaques  he  keeps  at  school. 
And  report  speaks  goldenly  of  his  profit; 
For  my  part  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Quintius  here  was  born, 
Wliose  shining  ploughshare  vvas  in  furrows  worn. 
Met  by  his  trembling  wife,  returning  home. 
And  rustically  joy'd,  as  chief  of  Rome.        Dryden. 
Ru'sTic.vLNEss,  nls'ti-kal-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
rustical.']  The  quality  of  being  rustical; 
rudeness;  savageness. 
To  Ru'sTicATE,  rus'le-kcite.  v.  n.  [rusti- 
cor,  Latin.]   To  reside  in  the  country. 

My  lady  Scudamore,  from  having  rusticated  in 
your  company  too  long,  pretends  to  opeu  her  eyes 
for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sun,  and  to  sleep  because 
it  is  night.  Pope. 

To  Ru'sTicATE,  r6s't^-kate.  v.  a.  To 
banish  into  the  country. 

I  was  deeply  in  love  with  a  milliner,  upon  which 
I  was  sent  away,  or,  in  the  uniteisity  phi-ase,  rustir 
caled  for  ever.  Spectator. 

RusTi'ciTY,  rijs-tis'^-t^.  n.  s.  \^ru.<i(icite^ 
Fr.  ru.^ticitas,  from  rusticus,  Lat.] 

1.  Qualities  of  one  that  lives  in  the  coun- 
try; simplicity;  artlesness;  rudenessj 
savageness. 

There  presented  himself  a  tall,  clownish,  young 
man,  who  falling  before  the  queen  of  the  fairies, 
desired  that  he  might  have  the  atchievement  of  any 
adventure,  which,  during  the  feast,  might  happen; 
that  being  granted,  he  rested  him  on  the  floor,  un- 
fit for  a  better  place  by  his  rusticity.  Spenser. 

The  sweetness  and  rusticity  of  a  pastoral  cannot 
be  so  well  exprest  in  any  other  tongue  as  in  the 
Greek,  when  rightly  mixt  with  the  Dorick  dialect 

.Addison. 

This  so  general  expence  of  their  time  would  cui-- 
tail  the  ordinary  means  of  knowledge,  as  'twould 
shorten  the  opportunities  of  vice;  and  so  accord- 
ingly an  universal  rusticity  presently  took  place, 
and  stopped  not  till  it  had  over-run  the  whole  stock, 
of  mankind.  Woodward. 

2.  Rural  appearance. 

Ru'sTicK,  ris'tik.  adj.  [ruaticus,  Latin; 
rustigue,  French.] 

1.  Rural;  country. 

By  Lelius  willing  missing  was  the  odds  of  the  Ibe- 
rian side,  and  continued  so  in  the  next  by  the  ex- 
cellent running  of  a  knigbt,  though  fostered  so  by 
the  muses,  as  many  times  the  very  rustick  people 
left  both  their  delights  and  profits  to  hearken  to  hii 
songs.  Sidney. 

2.  Rude;  untaught;  inelegant. 

An  ignorant  clown  cannot  learn  fine  language  or 
a  courtly  behaviour,  when  his  rustick  airs  nave 
grown  up  with  him  till  the  age  of  forty.         if  alls. 

3.  Brutal;  savage. 

My  soul  foreboded  I  should  find  the  bow'r 
Of  some  fell  monster  fierce  with  barb'rous  pow'r; 
Some  rustick  vrt-etch,  who  liv'd  in  heav'n's  des- 

P'glit, 
Contemning  laws,  and  trampling  on  the  right. 

Pope. 

4.  Artless;  honest;  simple^ 

5.  Plain;  unadorned. 

An  altar  stood,  rustick,  of  gi-assy  sord.     Milton. 

With  unguents  smooth  the  polish'd  marble  shone, 

Where  ancient  Neleus  sat,  a  rustick  throne.    Pope'. 

Ru'sTicK,  riis'tik.  n.  s.  A  clown;  a  swain; 
an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

As  nothing  is  so  rude  and  insolent  as  a  wealthy 
rustick,  all  this  his  kindness  is  overlooked,  and  his 
person  most  unworthily  railed  at  ^<^<<^ 
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Ku'sriNKss,  rCis't6-nds.  n.s.  [from  rusty^ 

The  state  of  l)eing  rusty. 
To   Ru'sTLE,   riis'sl.*^^   -v.  n.  [hjiifclati, 
Saxon.]  To  make  a  low  continued  rat- 
tle; to  make  a  quick  succession  of  small 
noises. 
He  is  coming;  I  hear  the  straw  rmtle,      Shaksp. 
This  life 
Is  nobler  than  attending  for  a  check; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble; 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk.     Shaksp. 
Thick  swarm'd,  both  on  the  ground,  and  in  the 
air 
Brush 'd  with  the  hiss  of  rustling  wings.        Milton 

As  when  we  see  the  winged  winds  engage, 
RiustliJig  from  ev'ry  quarter  of  the  sky, 
North,  east,  and  west,  in  airy  swiftness  vy. 

Granville. 
All  begin  the  attack; 
Fans  clap,  silks  rustle,  and  tough  whalebones  crack. 

Pope. 

Not  less  their  number  than  the  milk-white  swans. 

That  o'er  the  winding  of  Cyaster's  springs, 

Stretch  their  long  necks,  and  clap  their  rustling 

wings.  Pope. 

Ru'sTY,  rds'tS.  adj.  [from  rust.^ 

1.  Covered  with  rust;  infected  with  rust. 

After  a  long  calm  of  peace,  be  was  left  engaged 
in  a  war  with  a  rusty  sword  and  empty  purse. 

Hoicel. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax.  Dryden. 

2.  Impaired  by  inactivity. 

Hector  in  his  dull  and  long  continued  truce, 
Is  rusty  grown.  Shakspeare. 

2'o  Rut,  rflt.  x>.  n.  [ruit,  Fr.]    To  desire 
to  come  together.  Used  of  deer. 

Rut,  rdt.  71.  s.  [rut,  French.] 

1.  Copulation  of  deer. 

The  time  of  going  to  rut  of  deer  is  in  September; 
for  that  they  need  the  %vhole  summer's  feed  to 
make  them  fit  for  generation:  and  if  rain  come 
about  the  middle  of  September,  they  go  to  rut 
somewhat  the  sooner.  Baton. 


RUT 

The  ground  hereof  was  the  obsenation  'of  this 
part  in  deer  after  immoderate  venery,  and  about 
the  end  of  their  rut.  Brown. 

2.  [route,  Fr.^  The  track  of  a  cart  wheel. 

j^inswortA. 

From  hills  raine  waters  headlong  fall, 
Thaf  always  eat  huge  ruts,  which,  met  in  one  bed 

a  vail 
V^  .      uch  a  confluence  of  streames,  that  on  the 

iimtaine  grounds 
Fi!.-'    /f,  in  frighted  shepherds  eares  the  bustling 
ri'^ise  rebounds.  Chapman. 

RUT*i    roor/i    '!    s.  [from  rue.] 

1.  Mercy;   pity;    tenderness;    sorrow   for 
tlie  misery  of  ("nother.  Oui  of  use. 

O  wretch  of  guests,  said  he,  thy  tale  hath  stined 
My  mind  to  much  ruth.  Chapman 

All  ruth,  compassion,  mercy  he  forgot.    Fair/ax. 

She  fair,  he  full  of  bashfulness  and  truth 
Lov'd  much,  hop'd  little,  and  desired  nought; 
He  durst  not  speak,  by  suit  to  purchase  ruth. 

Fair/ax. 

The  better  part  with  Mary  and  with  Ruth 
Chosen  thou  hast;  and  they  that  overween, 
And  at  thy  growing  virtues  fret  their  spleen. 

No  anger  find  in  thee,  but  pity  and  ruth.     Milt 

2.  Misery;  sorrow. 

The  Britons,  by  Maximilian  laid  way 
With  wretched  miseries  and  woful  ruth. 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey. 

Spenser. 
Ru'thful,  rdoth'fu].  adj.  [ruth  and/w/A] 
Rueful;  woful:  sorrowful. 

The  inhabitants  seldom  take  a  ruthful  and  reav- 
ing experience  of  those  harms,  which  infectious  dis- 
eases carry  with  them.  Carew. 
Ru'thfully,  rooth'iul-^,  adv.  [from  ruth- 
ful.^ 

1 .  Wofully;  sadly. 

The  flower  of  horse  and  foot,  lost  by  the  valour 
of  the  enemy,  ruthfutly  perished.  Knolles. 

2.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

Help  me,  ye  baneful  birds^  whose  shrieking  sound 


RYE 

Is  sign  of  dreary  death,  my  deadly  cries 
Mos'    lUhfully  to  tune.  Spenser, 

3.   Wofully;  in  irony. 

By  this  Minerva's  friend  bereft 
Oileades  of  that  rich  bowl,  and  left  his  lips,  nose, 

eyes 
Ruthfully  smear'd.  Chapman. 

Ruthless,  r66:A'l^s.  adj.  [from  ruth.^ 
C  ruel;  pitiless;  uncompassionate;  bar- 
barous. 

What  is  Edward  but  a  t-uthless  sea.' 
What  Clarence  btit  a  quicksand  of  deceit?  Shaksp. 

The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  feet; 
And  when  I  start,  the  cruel  people  laugh.    Shaksp 

His  archers  circle  me;  my  reins  they  wound. 
And  ruthless  shed  my  gall  upon  the  ground.  Sandys, 

Their  rage  the  hostile  bands  restrain, 
All  but  the  ruthless  monarch  of  the  main.        Pope. 
Ru'iHLESsLY,    rddi'A'l^s-]^.    adv.    [from 
ruthless.]    Without  pity;  cruelly;  bar- 
barously. 
Ru'thlessness,  rooM'les-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

ruthless.']  Want  of  pity. 
Ru'ttier,  rit'tire.  n.  s.  [routiere,  Fr.] 
A  direction  of  the  road  or  course  at  sea. 
Ru'ttish,  n\t'tish.  adj.  [from  rut.]  Wan- 
ton; libidinous;  salacious;  lustful;  leche- 
rous. 

That  is  an  advertisement  to  one  Diana,  to  take 
heed  of  the  allurement  of  count  Rousillon,  a  foolish 
idle  boy;  but  for  all  that  very  ruttish.     Shakspeare. 
Rye,  ri.  n.  s.  [pyje,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  coarse  kind  of  bread  corn. 

Between  the  acres  of  the  n/e. 
These  pretty  country  folks  would  lie.      Shakspeare. 

Rye  is  more  acrid,  laxitive,  and  less  nourishing 
than  wheat.  Arhuthnot. 

2.  A  disease  in  a  hawk.  Mnsw. 
Rye'grass,  ri'gras.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  strong 

grass. 
Some  sow  ryegrass  with  the  corn  at  Michaelmas. 

Mortimer. 


O. 


Ses.  HAS  in  English  the  same  hissing 
9  sound  as  in  other  languages,  and  un- 
happily prevails  in  so  many  of  our  words 
that  it  produces  in  the  ear  of  a  foreigner 
a  continued  sibilation.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  words  it  has  invariably  its  na- 
tural and  genuine  sound:  in  the  middle 
it  is  sometimes  uttered  with  a  stronger 
appulse  of  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  like 
z,  as  rose,  roseate,  rosy,  osier,  nosel, 
resident,  busy,  business.  It  sometimes 
keeps  its  natural  sound;  as  loose,  desig- 
nation; for  which  I  know  not  whether 
any  rules  can  be  given.  In  the  end  of 
monosyllables  it  is  sometinies  s,  as  in 
this;  and  sometimes  z,  as  in  as,  has; 
and  generally  where  es  stands  in  verbs 
for  eth,  as  gives.  It  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished as  a  rule,  that  no  noun  singular 
should  end  with  e  single:  therefore  in 


words  written  with  diphthongs,  and  na- 
turally long,  an  e  is  nevertheless  added 
at  the  end,  as  goose,  house;  and  where 
the  syllable  is  short  the  s  is  doubled, 
and  was  once  sse,  as  ass,  anciently  asse; 
wilderness,  anciently  wildernesse;  dis- 
tress, anciently  distresse. 

SABA'OTH,  sab-ba'oM.n.  s.  [Hebrew.] 
Signifying  an  army. 
Holy  Lord  God  of  sahaoth;  that  is,  Lm'd  of  hosts. 
Common  Prayer. 

SA'BBATH,  sab'ba^A.  n.  s.  [An  Hebrew 
word  signifying  rest;  sabbat,  Fr.  sabba. 
turn,  Lat.] 

1.  A  day  appointed  by  God  among  the 
Jews,  and  from  them  established  among 
Christians  for  publick  worship;  the  se- 
venth day  set  apart  from  works  of  labour 
to  be  employed  in  piety. 

I  purpose, 
Aod  by  our  holy  sabbath  have  I  sworn, 


To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  bond.     Shaksp. 

Glad  we  return 'd  up  to  the  coasts  of  light, 
Ere  sabbath  ev'ning.  Milton. 

Here  ev'iy  day  was  sabbath:  only  free 
From  hours  of  pray'r,  for  hours  of  charity, 
Such  as  the  Jews  from  servile  toil  releast, 
Where  works  of  mercy  were  a  part  of  rest: 
Such  as  blest  angels  exercise  above, 
Vary'd  with  sacred  hymns  and  acts  of  love; 
Such  sahbalks  as  that  one  she  now  enjoys; 
Ev'n  that  per|)etual  one,  which  she  employs: 
For  such  vicissitudes  in  heav'n  there  are. 
In  praise  alternate,  and  alternate  pray'r     Dryden. 
2.  Intermission  of  pain  or  sorrow;  time  of 
rest.  *• 

Never  any  sabbath  of  release 
Could  free  his  travels  and  afflictions  deep.  Daniel. 

Nor  can  his  blessed  soul  look  down  from  heav'n, 
Or  break  the  eternal  sabbath  of  his  rest. 
To  see  her  miseries  on  earth  Dryden. 

Peaceful  sleep  out  the  sabbath  of  the  tomb. 
And  wake  to  raptures  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

SABBATA'RiAN,sab-ba-ti'ri-an.  n.  *.  [frorn 
sabbath.]     One  who  observes  the  sab- 
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bath  with  unreasonable  rigour;  one  who 
observes  the  seventh  day  of  the  week 
in  opposition  to  the  first. 
Sa'blathbreaker,  sab'barA-brd-kilr.  n.  s. 
\_sabbaih  and  ireoAr.j  Violater  of  the 
sabbath  by  labour  or  wickedness. 

The  usurer  is  the  greatest  sMathbreaker,  because 
his  plough  goeth  every  Sunday.  Bacon. 

Sabba'tic.v.l,  sai)-bai't^-kal.  adj.  [^sabba- 
ticus,  Lat.  sabbatique,  Fr.  Irom  sab- 
bath.'\  Resembling  the  sabbath;  enjoy- 
ing or  bringing  intermission  ot  labour. 
The  appoiatmcDt  aod  obserrance  of  the  sabbati- 
cal  year,  and  after  the  seventh  sabbatical  year,  a 
year  of  jubilee,  is  a  circumstance  of  great  moment. 

Fmbts, 
Sa'bbatism,  sab'ba-tizm.  n.  s.  [from  sab- 
batum^  Lat.]     Observance  of  the  sab- 
bath superstiliousiy  rigid. 
Sa.'bine,  sab  in.'*'  n.  a.  [fabine.^  Yr.sabina^ 
Lat.]     .\  plant. 

Sabine  or  savin  will  make  fine  hedges,  and  may 

be  brought  into  any  form  by  clipping,  much  beyond 

trees.  Mortimer. 

Sa'hle,  si'bl.-K'*  n.  s.  [^zibella,  Lat.]    Fur. 

Sable  is  worn  of  great  personages,    and  brought 

out  of  Russia,  being  the  fur  of  a  little  beast  of  that 

name,  esteemed  for  the  perfectness  of  tlic  colour  of 

the  hairs,  which  are  very  black.     Hence  sable,  in 

heraldry,  signilics  the  black  colour  in  gentlemen's 

arms.  Peachiun. 

Furiously  running  in  upon  him,  with  tumultuous 

speech,  he  violently  raught  from  his  head  his  rich 

cap  of  sables.  Kiwlles. 

The  peacock's  plumes  thy  tackle  must  not  fail, 
Nor  the  dear  purchase  of  the  sabWs  tail.         Gay. 

Sa'ble,  sa'bl.  adj.  [Fr  ]  Black.  A  word 
used  by  heralds  and  poets. 

By  this  the  drooping  daylight  'gan  to  fade. 
And  yield  his  room  to  sad  succeeding  night, 
Who  with  her  sable  mantle  'gan  to  shade 
The  face  of  earth,  and  ways  of  living  wight. 

fainf  Queen. 
With  him  inthron'd 
Sat  sable  rested  night,  eldest  of  things, 
The  consort  of  his  reign.  Millon. 

They  soon  begin  that  Iragick  play, 
And  with  their  smoaky  cannons  banish  day: 
Night,  horrour,  slaughter,  with  confusion  meet, 
And  in  their  sable  aims  embrace  the  fleet.     JValler. 

Adoring  first  the  genius  of  the  place, 
And  night,  and  all  the  stars  that  gild  her  sable 
throne.  Dryden. 

SA'BLIERE,  sab'le^r.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 

1.  A  sand-pit.  Bailey. 

2.  [In  carpentry.]  A  piece  of  timber  as 
long,  but  not  so  thick,  as  a  beam.  Bailey. 

Sa'bre,  si'b^r  *'^  n.  s.  [^aabre,  Fr.  I  sup- 
pose, of  Turkish  original.]  A  cime- 
ter;  a  short  sword  with  a  convex  edge; 
a  falchion. 

To  me  the  cries  of  fighting  fields  are  chaiins ; 
Keen  be  my  sabre,  and  of  proof  my  arms; 
I  ask  no  other  blessing  of  my  stars. 
No  prize  but  fame,  no  mistress  but  the  wars.  Dryd. 
Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds,   which  his  own  saire 
gave. 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave 
The  foe  deceiv'd.  Pope. 

Sabulo'sity,    sib-u-16s'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 

sabuloui.^     Grittiness;  sandiness. 
SA'BULOU'S,   sab'u-liis."*   adj.  Isabu- 

lum,  Lat.]     Gritty;  sandy. 
S.-iCC.rOE,   sak-kide'.   n.  «.  [Fr.]     A 
violent  check  tne  rider  gives  his  horse, 
by  drawing  both  the  reins  very  sudden- 
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ly:  a  correction  used  when  the  horse 
bears  heavy  on  the  hand.  Bailey. 

Sa'ccharine,  sak'ka-rine."3  "^  adj.  [sac- 
charum^  Lat.]  Having  the  taste,  or  any 
other  of  the  chief  qualities  of  sugar. 

Manna  is  an  essential  saccharine  salt,  sweating 

from  the  leaves  of  most  plants.  ArbrUhnot. 

Sacerdo'tal,  sas-er-do'tal.**  adj.    [sacer- 

dotalis,'LdX.']  Priestly;  belonging  to  the 

priesthood. 

They  have  several  offices  and  prayers,  especially 
for  the  dead,  in  which  functions  they  use  sacerdotal 
garments.  StiUingfleet  . 

He  fell  violently  upon  me,  without  respect  to  my 
sacerdotal  orders.  Dryden- 

If  ample  powers,  granted  by  the  nilers  of  this 
world,  add  dignity  to  the  persons  intrusted  with 
these  powers,  behold  the  importance  and  extent  of 
the  sacerdotal  commission.  mitterbury. 

Sa'chel,  salbn'thsi*  n.  s.  [^sacculus,  Lat.] 
A  small  sack  or  bag. 

SACK,  sak.  n.  s.  [pa;  Hebrew;  <r«eKx««; 
saccus^  Lat.  f  aec,  Sax.  It  is  observable 
of  this  word,  that  it  is  found  in  all  lan- 
guages, and  it  is  therefore  conceived  to 
be  antediluvian.] 

1.  A  bag;  a  pouch;  commonly  a  large  bag. 

Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city. 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rome.       Shaksp. 

Vastius  caused  the  authors  of  that  mutiny  to  be 
thrust  into  sncks,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  fleet  cast 
into  the  sea  Knolles. 

2.  Tne  measure  of  three  bushels. 

3.  A  woman's  loose  robe. 

To  Sack,  sak.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  in  bags. 

Now  the  great  work  is  done,  the  com  is  ground, 
The  grist  is  sack''d,  and  every  sack  well  bound. 

Betterton. 

2.  [from  sacar,  Spanish.]  To  take  by 
storm;  to  pillage;  to  p. under. 

Edwaid  Bruce  spoiled  all  the  old  English  pale 
inhabitants,  and  sacktd  and  raised  all  cities  and  cor- 
poi-ate  towns.  Spenser. 

ril  make  thee  stoop  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.        Shakspeare 

What  armies  conquer'd,  pensh'd  with  thy  sword.' 
What  cities  sack'd?  Fairfax. 

Who  sees  these  dismal  heaps,  but  would  demand 
What  barbarous  invader  sack'd  the  land.'  Denham. 

The  pope  himself  was  ever  after  unfortunate, 
Rome  being  twice  taken  and  sacked  in  his  reign. 

r^L  South. 

The  great  magazine  for  all  kinds  of  treasure  is 
the  bed  of  the  Tiber:  when  the  Romans  lay  under 
the  apprehensions  of  seeing  their  city  sacked  by  a 
barbarous  enemy,  they  would  take  care  to  bestow 
such  of  their  riches  this  way  as  could  best  bear  the 
water.  Mdison. 

Sack,  sak.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Storm  of  a  town;  pillage;   plunder. 

If  Saturn's  son  bestows 
The  sack  of  Troy,  which  he  by  promise  owes 
Then  shall  the  conquiing  Greeks  thy  loss  restore. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  kind  of  sweet  wine,  now  brouo-ht 
chiefly  from  the  Canaries.  [Sec,  Fr 
of  uncertain  etymology;  but  derived  bv 
Skinner,  after  Mandesto,  from  Xegue,  a 
city  of  Morocco.  The  sack  of  S/iak- 
sfteare  is  believed  to  be  what  is  now  cal- 
led s/ierry.^ 

Please  you  drink  a  cup  of  sacJt.  Shaksp. 

The  butler  hath  great  advantage  to  allure  the 

maids  with  a  glass  of  sacJk.  Swift. 

Sa'ckbut,  sak'but.  n.s.  [sacabuche,  Spaii. 
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'  sambuca,  Lat.  sambuqucy  Fr.]  A  kind 
of  pipe. 

The  trumpets,  sackbuts,  psalteries  and  fife, 
Make  the  sun  dance.  Shaksp. 

Sa'ckcloth,  sakklorA.  n.  a.  [^sack  and 
cloth. j  Cloth  of  which  sacks  are  made; 
coarse  cloth  sometimes  worn  in  morti- 
fication. 

Coarse  stuffmade  of  goat's  hair,  of  a  dark  colour, 
worn  by  soldiers  and  mariners;  and  used  as  a  habit 
among  the  Hebrews  in  times  of  mourning.  Called 
sackcloth,  either  because  sacks  were  made  of  this 
sort  of  stuff,  or  because  hair-cloths  were  strait  and 
close  like  a  sack.  Calaut, 

To  augment  her  painful  penance  more, 
Thrice  every  week  in  ashe?  she  did  sit, 
And  next  her  wrinkled  skin  rough  sackcloth  wore. 

Sptnser. 

Thus  with  sackcloth  I  invest  my  woe, 

And  dust  upon  my  clouded  forehead  throw.  Sandys. 

Being  clad  in  sackcloth,  he  was  to  lie  on  the 

ground,  and  constantly  day  and  night  to  implore 

God's  mercy  for  the  sin  he  had  conmiitted.  Ayliffe. 

Sa'cker,  sak'kir.^s  n.  s.  [from  sack.'^  One 

tliat  takes  a  town. 
Sa'ckful,  sak'ful.   n.  «.  [sack  and  /«//."] 
A  full  bag. 

Wood  goes  about  with  sackfuls  of  dross,  odiously 

misrepresenting  his  prince's  countenance.       Swift. 

Sa'ckposset,  sak-pos'sit.  n.  s.   [sack  and 

fiosset.^   A  posset  made  of  milk,   sack, 

and  some  other  ingredients. 

Snuff  the  candles  at  supper  on  the  table,  because 
the  burning  snuff  may  fall  into  a  dish  of  soup  or 
sackposset.  Swift. 

SA'CRAMENT,  sak'kra-mdnt."^  n.  s. 
[sacrement,  Fr.  sacramentum,  Latin.] 

1.  An  oath;  any  ceremony  producing  an 
obligation. 

2.  An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  in- 
ward and  spiritual  grace. 

As  often  as  we  mention  a  sacrament,  it  is  impro- 
perly understood;  for  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
fathers  all  articles  which  are  peculiar  to  christian 
faith,  all  duties  of  religion  containing  that  which 
sense  or  natural  reason  cannot  of  itself  discern,  are 
most  commonly  named  sacraments;  our  resti-aint  of 
the  word  to  some  few  principal  divine  ceremonies, 
importeth  in  every  such  ceremony  two  things,  the 
substance  of  the  ceremony  itself,  which  is  visible; 
and  besides  that,  somewhat  else  more  secret,  iu  re- 
ference whereunto  we  conceive  that  ceremony  to  be 
a  sacraimnt.  Hooker. 

3.  The  eucharist;  the  holy  communion. 

Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  christian  soul  but  Engfish  Talbot.  Shaksp. 

As  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament. 
We  will  unite  the  white  rose  with  the  red.  Shaksp. 

Before  the  famous  battle  of  Cressy,  he  spent  the 
greatest  part  of  the  night  in  prayer;  and  in  the 
morning  received  the  sacrament,  with  his  son,  and 
the  chief  of  his  officers.  Addison. 

Sacra me'ktal.  sak-kra-m^nt'ai.  adj.  [aa- 
cramerital,  Fr.  from  sacrament.']  Con- 
stituting a  sacrament;  pertaining  to  a 
sacrament. 

To  make  complete  the  outward  substance  of  a  sa- 
crament, there  is  required  an  outward  form,  which 
form  sacramental  elements  receive  from  sacramental 
words.  Hooker. 

The  words  of  St  Paul  are  plain ;  and  whatever 
interpretation  can  be  put  upon  them,  it  can  only 
vary  the  way  of  the  sacrami'ntal  efficacy,  but  it  can- 
cot  evacuate  the  blessing.  Taijlor, 
Sacra.me'ntallv,  sak-kra-m^nt'al-6.  adv. 
[fiom  sacramental.']  After  the  manner 
of  a  sacrament. 
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My  body  is  sacramentally  contained  ia  this  sacra- 
ment of  bread.  Hall. 
The  law  of  circumcision  was  meant  by  God  sa- 
cramentally to  impress  the  duty  of  strict  purity. 

Hammond. 
SA'CRED,  si'krdd.  adj.  \^sacrey  French; 
sacer,  Latin.] 

1.  Innmediatcly  relating  to  God. 

Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers,  grievous  wolves, 
Who  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  beav'n 
To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  tura.      Mllon. 

Before  me  lay  the  sacred  text, 
The  help,  the  guide,  the  balm  of  souls  perplcx'd. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Devoted  to  religious  uses;  holy. 

Those  who  came  to  celebrate  the  sabbath,  made 
a  conscience  of  helping  themselves  for  the  honour  of 
that  most  sacred  day.  Maccabees. 

They  with  wine-off'rings  pour'd,  and  sacred  feast 
Shall  spend  their  days  with  joy  unblam'd.     Milton. 

This  temple,  and  his  holy  ark, 
With  all  his  sacred  things.  Milton. 

3.  Dedicated;  consecrate;  consecrated: 
with  to. 

O'er  its  eastern  gate  was  rais'd  above 
A  temple,  sacred  to  the  queen  of  love.         Dryden, 

4.  Relatii.ii  to  religion;  theological. 

Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton, 

5.  Entitled  to  reverence;  awfully  vener- 
able. 

Bright  officious  lamps, 
In  thee  concentring  all  their  precious  beams 
Of  sacred  influence.  Milton. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n, 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  heav'n. 

Cotoley. 

6.  Inviolable,  as  if  appropriated  to  some 
superiour  being. 

The  honour's  sacred,  which  he  talks  on  now. 
Supposing  that  I  lackt  it.  Sliaksp. 

How  hast  thou  yielded  to  transgress 
The  strict  forbiddance?  bow  to  violate 
The  sacred  fruit?  Miiton. 

Secrets  of  marriage  still  are  sacred  held; 
There  sweet  and  bitter  by  the  wise  couceal'd. 

Dryden. 
Sa'credlv,  sa'kr^d-16.  adv.  [from  sacred.^ 
Inviolably;  religiously. 

When  God  had  manifested  himself  in  the  flesh; 
how  sacredly  did  he  preserve  this  privilege?  South. 
Sa'credness,  si'kr^d-nfis.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
cred, j  The  state  of  being  sacred;  state 
of  being  consecrated  to  religious  uses; 
holiness;  sanctity 

In  the  sanctuary  the  cloud,  and  the  oracular  an- 
swers, were  prerogatives  peculiar  to  the  sacredness 
of  the  place.  South. 

This  insinuates  the  sacredness  of  power,  let  the 
administration  of  it  be  what  it  will.       L^ Estrange. 
Saori'fick,  sa-krif'fik.*^9  a^j^  \jsacrijicus, 

Latin. J   Employed  in  sacrifice. 
Saori'ficable,  sa-krife-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 
sacrificor,  Lat.J  Capable  of  being  of- 
fered in  sacrifice. 

Although  Jephtha's  vow  run  generally  for  the 
words,  whatsoever  shall  come  forth;  yet  might  it  be 
restrained  in  the  sense,  to  whatsoever  was  sacrifica- 
ble,  and  justly  subject  to  lawful  immolation,  and  so 
would  not  have  sacrificed  either  horse  or  dog. 

^roMjn. 
Sacrifica'tor,   sak-kr^-f^-ki'tdr.   n.    s. 
[sacrificateur^  French;  from  sacrijicor, 
Latin.]  Sacrifices  offerer  of  sacrifice. 

Not  only  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  questionable 
but  also  the  sacrijicator,  which  the  picture  makes  to 
be  Jephtha.  Brown, 

Sa'crificatory,  sak-kriffe-ki-tAr-e."2 
adj.  [from  sacrijicor^  Latin.]  Offering 
sacrifice. 
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To  SA'CRIFICE,  sak'kr^fize.  v.  a.  [_sa- 
cri/icr,  Fr.  sacri/ico,  Lat.] 

1.  To  offer  to  heaven;  to  immolate  as  an 
atonement  or  proi)itialion:  with  to. 

Alarbus'  limbs  are  lopt, 
And  intrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire.  Shaksp. 

This  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries 
To  me  for  justice.  Shakspeare. 

1  sacrifice  to  the  Lord  all  that  openeth  the  matrix, 
being  males.  Exodus. 

Men  from  the  herd  or  flock 
Of  socri/icing'  bullock,  lamb,  or  kid.  Milton. 

2.  To  destroy  or  give  up  for  the  sake  of 
something  else:  with  to. 

Tis  a  sad  contemplation,  that  we  should  sacrifice 
the  peace  of  the  church  to  a  little  vain  curiosity. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
The  breach  of  this  rule,  To  do  as  one  would  be 
done  to,  would  be  contrary  to  that  interest  men  sa- 
crifice to  when  they  break  it.  '     Locke. 

Syphax  loves  you,  and  would  sacri/ice 
His  life,  nay  more,  his  honour,  to  your  service. 

Mdison. 
A  great  genius  sometimes  sacri^ces  sound  to  sense. 

Broome. 

3.  To  destroy;  to  kill. 

4.  To  devote  with  loss. 

Condemn'd  to  sacrifice  his  childish  years 
To  babbling  ign'rance,  and  to  empty  fears.     Prior. 
To  Sa'crifice,  sak'kre-fize.  v.n.  To  make 
offerings;  to  offer  sacrifice. 

He  that  sacrificeth  of  things  wrongfully  gotten,  his 

offering  is  ridiculous.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Let  us  go  to  sacrifice  to  the  Lord.  Exodus. 

Some  mischief  is  befallen 

To  that  meek  man  who  well  had  sacrifix^d.  Milton. 

Sa'crifice,  sSk'kr^-fize.^^i  n.  s.  \_sarrifice, 

Fr.  sacrijicium.,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  act  of  offering  to  heaven. 

God  will  ordain  religious  rites 
O  f  sacrifice .  Milton . 

2.  The  thing  offered  to  heaven,  or  immo- 
lated by  an  act  of  religion. 

Upon  such  sacrifice 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.       Shakspeare. 

Go  with  me  like  good  angels  to  my  end, 
And  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me, 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sooi^ce. 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heav'n,  Shakspeare. 

Moloch  besmear'd  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice.  Milton, 

My  life  if  thou  preserv'st,  my  life 
Thy  sacrifice  shall  be ; 
And  death,  if  death  must  be  my  doom. 
Shall  join  my  soul  to  thee.  Spectator. 

3.  Any  thing  destroyed,  or  quitted  for  the 
sake  of  something  else:  as,  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  his  friendship  to  his  interest. 

4.  Any  thing  destroyed. 
Sa'crificer,  sak'kr^-fi-zur.9^  n,  s.  [from 

sacrifice.^  One  who  offers  sacrifice;  one 
that  immolates. 
Let  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers.      Shaksp. 
When  some  brawny  sacrificer  knocks, 
Before  an  altar  led,  an  offer'd  ox.  Dryden. 

A  priest  pours  wine  between  the  horns  of  a  bull: 
the  priest  is  veiled  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Ro- 
man sacrificers.  .dddison. 
Saorifi'cial,  sak'kri-f!sh-al.  adj.  [from 
sacrifice.']  Reforming  sacrifice;  included 
in  sacrifice. 

Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear; 
Make  sacred  even  his  stirrop.  Shakspeare. 

TertuUian's   observation   upon   these    sacrificial 
rites,  is  pertinent  to  this  rule.  Taylor. 

SA'CRILEGE,  sSk'kre-lidje.  n.  s.  [sa- 
crilege,  French;  sacrilegium,  Lat.]  The 
crime  of  appropriating  to  himself  what 
is  devoted  to  religion;  the  crime  of  rob- 
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bing  heaven;  the  crime  of  violating  or 
profaning  things  sacred. 

By  what  cclipse'shall  that  sun  be  defac'd, 
AVhat  mine  hath  erst  thrown  down  so  fair  a  tower' 
What  sacrilege  hath  such  a  saint  dis.grac'd?  Sidnty. 

Then  'gan  a  cursed  hand  the  quiet  womb 
Of  his  gieat  grandmother  with  steel  to  wound. 
And  the  hid  tieasures  in  her  sacred  tomb 
With  sacrilege  to  dig.  Fairy  ^een. 

We  need  not  go  many  ages  back  to  see  the  ven- 
geance of  God  upon  some  families,  raised  upon  the 
ruins  of  churches,  and  enriched  with  the  spoils  of 
sacrilege.  ^  South . 

Sacrile'gious,  sak-krd-ld'jds.  adj.  [sa- 
crilegus,  Lat.  from  sacrilege.]  Violating 
things  sacred;  polluted  with  the  crime 
of  sacrilege. 

To  sacrilegious  perjury  should  I  be  betrayed,  1 
should  account  it  great  misery.  King  Charles. 

By  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd. 
With  sacrilegious  taunt,  and  impious  jest.       Prior. 

Still  green  with  bays  each  ancient  altar  stands, 
Above  the  reach  of  sacrilegious  hands.  Pope. 

Blasphemy  is  a  malediction,  and  a  sacrilegious 
detraction  from  the  Godhead.  Jlyliffe. 

Sacrile'giously,  sak-kr^-16'jds-16.  adv. 
[from  sacrilegious.]   With  sacrilege. 

When  these  evils  befell  him,  his  conscience  tells 
him  it  was  for  sacrilegiously  pillaging  and  invading 
God's  house.  South. 

Sa'cring,  sa'kring.**"  fiart.  [This  is  a 
participle  of  the  French  sacrer.  The 
verb  is  not  used  in  English.]  Conse- 
crating. 

I'll  startle  you, 
Worse  than  the  sacring  bell.  Shaksp, 

The  sacring  of  the  kings  of  France  is  the  sign  of 
their  sovereign  priesthood  as  well  as  kingdom,  and 
in  the  right  thereof  they  are  capable  of  holding  all 
vacant  benefices.  Temple. 

Sa'crist,  sa'krlst.  }  n.  s.  [^.^acristain, 

Sa'cristan,  sak'rls-tan.  5  French.]  He 
that  has  the  care  of  the  utensils  or  move- 
ables of  the  church. 

A  sacrist  or  treasurer  are  not  dignitaries  in  the 
church  of  common  right,  but  only  by  custom. 

^  ^yliffe. 

Sa'cristy,  sak  kris-t^.  n.  s.  \_sacristie,  Fr,] 
An  apartment  where  the  consecrated 
vessels  or  moveables  of  a  church  are  re- 
posited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  bfings 
A  sconce  that  hung  on  high, 
With  tapers  fill'd  to  light  the  sacristy.  Dryden. 

A  third  apartment  should  be  a  kind  of  sacrisf j/ for 
altars,  idols,  and  sacrificing  instruments,  ^ddispn. 
SAD,  sad.  adj.  [Of  this  word,  so  frequent 
in  the  language,  the  etymology  is  not 
known.  It  is  probably  a  contraction  of 
sagged,  heavy,  burdened,  overwhelmed, 
from  To  sag,  to  load.] 

1,  Sorrowful;  full  of  grief. 

Do  you  think  I  shall  not  love  asad  Pamela  so  well 
as  a  joyful  ?  Sidney. 

One  from  sad  dismay 
Recomforted,  and  after  thoughts  disturb'd, 
Submitting  to  what  seem'd  remediless.        Milton. 

The  hapless  pair 
Sat  in  their  sad  discourse  and  various  plaint.  Milton. 

L'p  into  heav'n,  from  Paradise  in  haste 
Th'  angelic  guards  ascended,  mute  and  sad.  MUton. 

I  now  must  change 
Those  notes  to  tragick;  sad  task!  Milton. 

Six  brave  companions  from  each  ship  we  lost: 
With  sails  outspread  we  fly  th'  unequal  strife, 
Sad  for  their  loss,  but  joyful  of  our  life.  Pope. 

2.  Habitually  melancholy;  heavy;  gloomy; 
not  gay;  not  cheerful. 

It  Eiinistieth  unto  men,  and  other  creatures,  all 
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celestial  influences:  it  dissipateth  those  sad  thoughts 
and  sorrows,  which  the  darkness  both  begetteth  and 
maintaiueth.  Raleigh. 

See  in  her  cell  sad  Eloisa  spread, 
ProppM  on  some  tomb,  a  neighbour  of  the  dead. 

Pope. 

3.  Gloomy;  showing  sorrow  or  anxiety  by 
outward  appearance. 

Be  not  as  the  hypocrites  of  a  sod  countenance. 

Matthetc. 

Earth  trembled  from  her  entrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  Nature  gave  a  second  groan; 
Sky  lour'd,  and  muttering  thunder,  some  sad  drops 
Wept  at  completing  of  the  mortal  sin 
Original.  Milton. 

4.  Serious;  not  light;  not  volatile;  grave. 

He  with  utterance  grave,  and  countenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  discours'd  his  voyage.   Spenser. 

The  lady  Katharine,  a  sad  and  religious  woman, 
when  Hem*}'  VlII's  resolution  of  a  divorce  from  her 
was  first  made  known,  said  thar  she  had  not  offend- 
ed; but  it  was  a  judgment  of  God,  for  that  her  for- 
mer marriage  was  made  iu  blood.  Bacon. 

If  it  were  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made 
of  some  sad  person  of  known  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, and  not  of  a  young  man,  not  weigiied  in  state 
matters.  Bacon. 

A  sad  wise  valour  is  the  brave  complexion 
That  leads  the  van,  and  swallows  up  the  cities: 

The  gigler  is  a  milk-maid,  whom  inflection. 
Or  a  firM  beacon,  frighteth  from  his  ditties. 

Herbert. 

5.  Afflictive;  calamitous. 

Thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  risen, 
Tending  to  some  relief  of  our  extremes. 
Or  end,  tho'  sharp  and  sad,  yet  tolerable.     JVlilton. 

6.  Bad;  inconvenient;  vexatious.  A  word 
of  burlesque  complaint. 

These  qualifications  make  him  a  sad  husband, 

Mdison. 

7.  Dark-coloured. 

Crystal,  in  its  reduction  into  powder,  hath  a  vale 
and  shadoftr  of  blue;  and  in  its  coarse  pieces  is  of  a 
sadder  hue  than  the  powder  of  Venice  glass.  Brown. 

I  met  him  accidentally  in  London  in  sad  coloured 
clothes,  far  from  being  costly .  Walton. 

Scarce  any  tinging  ingredient  is  of  so  general  use 
as  woad,  or  glastum;  for  though  of  itself  it  dye  but 
a  blue,  yet  it  is  used  to  prepare  cloth  for  green,  and 
many  of  the  sadder  colours  when  the  dyers  make 
them  last  without  fading.  Boyle. 

Woad  or  wade  is  used  by  the  dyers  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  all  sad  colours.  Mortimer. 

S.  Heavy;  weighty;  ponderous. 

With  that  his  hand,  more  sad  than  lump  of  lead, 
Uplifting  high,  he  weened  with  Morddure, 
His  own  good  sword,  Morddure,  to  cleave  his  bead. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 
9.  Cohesive;  not  light;  firm;  close. 

Chalky  lands  are  naturally  cold  and  sad,  and 
therefore  require  warm  applications  and  light  com- 
post" Mortimer. 
To  Sa'dden,  sM'd'n.io3  -y,  a.  [from  sad.'\ 

1.  To  make  sad;  to  make  sorrowful. 

2.  To  make  melancholy;  to  make  gloomy. 

Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  darkens  ev'ry  green; 
Deepens  the  murmurs  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods.  Pope. 

3.  To  make  dark  coloured. 

4.  To  make  heavy;  to  make  cohesive. 

Marl  is  binding,  and5a(i<ieni»ig'of  landis  the  great 
prejudice  it  doth  to  clay  lands.  Mortimer. 

SA'DDLE,  saa'dl.*""  n.  s.  [pabl,  Saxon; 
sadei,  Dut.]  The  seat  which  is  put  up- 
on the  horse  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  rider. 

His  horse  hipped,  witli  an  old  moth-eaten  saddle, 
and  the  stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shakspeare. 

The  law  made  for  apparel,  and  riding  in  saddles, 


after  the  English  fashion,  is  penal  only  to  English- 
men. Davies. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  sadMe  bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace.  Dryden. 

The  vent'rous  knight  is  from  the  saddle  thrown; 
But  'tis  the  fault  of  fortune,  not  his  own.     Dryden. 
To  Sa'ddle,  sad'dl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  saddle. 

I  will  saddle  me  an  ass,  that  I  may  ride  thereon. 

2  Samuel. 
Rebels,  by  yielding,  do  like  him,  or  worse, 
Who  saddled  his  own  back  to  shame  his  horse. 

Cleaveland. 
No  man,  sure,  e'er  left  his  house, 
And  saddled  Ball,  with  thoughts  so  wild, 

To  bring  a  midwife  to  his  spouse, 
Before  he  knew  she  was  with  child.  Prior. 

2.  To  load;  to  i)urden. 

Resolv'd  for  sea,  the  slaves  thy  baggage  pack, 
Each  saddled  with  his  burden  on  his  back; 
Nothmg  retards  thy  voyage.  Dryden. 

Sa'ddlebacked,  sad'di-bakt.  adj.  [saddle 
and  back.~\ 

Horses,  saddlebacked,  have  their  backs  low,  and 
a  raised  head  and  neck.  Farrier''s  Dictionary. 

Saddlemaker,  sad'dl-mi-kir.  >      n.  s. 
Sa'ddler,  sad'lur.  3     [from 

saddle.^     One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
saddles. 

Sixpence  that  I  had. 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper. 
The  saddler  had  it.  Shaksp. 

The  utmost  exactness  in  these  belongs  to  farriers, 
saddlers,  and  smiths.  Digby. 

The  smith  and  the  saddler''s  journeymen  ought  to 
partake  of  your  master's  generosity.  Swift. 

Sa'dly,  sad'J6.  adv.  [from  sarf.] 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave; 
For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections; 
And  with  his  spirit  sadly  1  survive, 
To  mock  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

He  griev'd,  he  wept,  the  sight  an  image  brought 
Of  his  own  filial  love;  a  tadly  pleasing  thought. 

Dryden. 

He  sadly  suffers  in  their  grief, 
Out-weeps  an  hermit,  and  out-prays  a  saint.  Dryd. 

2.  Calamitously;  miserably. 

We  may  at  present  easily  see,  and  one  day  sadly 
feel.  ^       ^  South. 

Sa'dness,  sad'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sad.l 

1.  Sorrowfulness;    mournfulness;    dejec- 
tion of  mind. 

The  soul  receives  intelligence 
By  her  near  genius  of  the  body's  end, 
And  so  imparts  a  sadness  to  the  sense.  Daniel. 

And  let  us  not  be  wanting  to  ourselves. 
Lest  so  severe  and  obstinate  a  sadness 
Tempt  a  new  vengeance.  Denham. 

A  passiouate  regret  at  sin,  a  grief  and  sadness  of 
its  memoi-y,  enter  into  God's  roll  of  mourners. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Melancholy  look. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages.  Milton. 

3.  Seriousness;  sedate  gravity. 

If  the  suljject  be  mournful,  let  every  thing  in  it 
have  a  stroke  of  sadness.  Dryden. 

SAFE,  sife.  adj.  [saw/,  French;  salvus, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Free  from  danger. 

Our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer;  where  we  are, 
There's  daggers  in  men  smiles  Shakspeare. 

But  Trivia  kept  in  secret  shades  alone. 
Her  care,  Hippolytus,  to  fate  unknown; 
And  cali'd  him  Virbius  in  th'  Egerian  grove. 
Where  then  he  liv'd  obscure,  but  safe  from  Jove. 

2.  Free  from  hurt. 
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Put  your  head  into  the  mouth  of  a  wolf,  and  when 
you've  brought  it  out  safe  and  sound,  talk  of  a  re- 
ward. V  Estrange 
,  Conferring  security. 

To  write  the  same  things  to  yon,  to  rae  is  not 
grievous,  but  to  you  safe.  Philippians 

Ascend ;  I  follow  thee,  safe  guide,  the  path 
Thou  lead'st  me.  Milton- 

Beyond  the  beating  surge  his  course  he  bore, 
With  longing  eyes  observing,  to  survey 
Some  smooth  ascent,  or  safe  sequester'd  bay.  Pope. 
No  longer  dangerous;  reposited  out  of 
the  power  of  doing  harm.     This  is  ra- 
ther a  ludicrous  meaning. 
Banquo's  safe. 

Ay,  my  good  lord;  safe,  in  a  ditch:  he  lies 

With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head. 

The  least  a  death  to  nature.  Shakspeare- 

Our  great  forbidder  safe,  with  all  his  spies 

About  him.  Milton. 

Safe,  safe.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.]  A 

buttery;  a  pantry.  Ainsworth. 

Sa'feconduot,  s4fe-k6n'diikt.  n.  ».  [sauf- 

conduitf  Fr.] 

1.  Convoy;    guard   through   an   enemy's 
country. 

2.  Pass;  warrant  to  pass. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  sir  William  Waller,  to  de- 
sire a  safeconduct  for  a  gentleman.  Clarendon. 
Sa'feguard,  sife'g&rd.   n.  s.   \_sa/e  and 
guard.^ 

1.  Defence;  protection;  security. 

We  serve  the  living  God  as  near  as  our  wits  can 
reach  to  the  knowledge  thereof  even  according  to 
his  own  will;  and  do  therefore  trust,  that  his  mercy 
shall  be  our  safeguard.  Hooker. 

If  ycu  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors. 

Shakspeare. 

Caesar,  where  dangers  threatened  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  opinion  that  there  should  be  in  him  little 
safeguard  for  his  friends  on  the  other,  chose  rather 
to  venture  upon  extremities  than  to  be  thought  a 
weak  protector.  Raleigh. 

Great  numbers,  descended  from  them,  have,  by 
the  blessing  of  God  upon  their  industry,  raised  them- 
selves so  high  in  the  world  as  to  become,  in  times  of 
difficulty,  a  protection  and  a  safeguard  to  that  altar, 
at  which  their  ancestors  ministered.         ^tterbury. 

Thy  sword,  the  safeguard  of  thy  brother's  throne, 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own.  Granville. 

2.  Convoy;  guard  through  any  interdicted 
road,  granted  by  the  possessor. 

3.  Pass;  warrant  to  pass. 

On  safeguard  he  came  to  me.  Shaksp. 

A  trumpet  was  sent  to  the  earl  of  Essex  for  a 
safeguard  or  pass  to  two  lords,  to  deliver  a  message 
from  the  king  to  the  two  houses.  Clai-endon. 

To  Safe'guard,  s^fe'gird.  v.  n.  [from 
the  noun.]   To  guard;  to  protect. 
We  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries. 
And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves.  Shaksp. 
Sa'fely,  sife'16.  adv.  [from  safe.~\ 

1.  In  a  safe  manner;  without  danger. 

Who  is  there  that  batli  the  leisure  and  means  to 
collect  all  the  proofs,  concerning  most  of  the  opi- 
nions he  has,  so  as  safely  to  conclude  that  he  hath  a 
clear  and  full  view.'  Locke. 

All  keep  aloof,  and  sq/e?i/ shout  around; 
But  none  presumes  to  give  a  nearer  wound.  Dryien. 

2.  Without  hurt. 

God  safely  quit  her  of  her  burden,  and  with  gentle 
travel,  to  the  gladding  of  your  highness  with  an  heir. 

Shakspeare. 
Sa'feness,  safe'n^s.  n.  *.  [from  safe.'^  Ex- 
emption from  danger. 

If  a  man  should  forbear  his  food  or  his  business 
till  he  had  certainty  of  the  safeness  of  what  he  was 
going  about,  he  must  starve  and  die  dispuUng. 

South. 
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Sa'fety,  sife't^.  n.  s.  [from  «q/e,] 

1.  Freedom  from  danger. 

To  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  ch)th  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shaksp. 

2.  Exemption  from  hurt. 

If  her  acts  have  been  directed  well, 
While  with  her  friendly  clay  she  deign'd  to  dwell. 
Shall  she  with  safety  reach  her  pristine  seat, 
Find  her  rest  endless,  and  her  bliss  complete?  Prior. 

3.  Preservation  from  hurt. 

Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours, 
But  mine  own  safeties:  you  may  be  rightly  just. 
Whatever  I  shall  think.  Skakspeare. 

4.  Custody;  security  from  escape. 

Imprison  him; 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return.  Shaksp. 

Sa'fflow,  saf'flo.  n.  s.    A  plant. 

An  herb  they  called  sajflow,  or  bastard  saffron, 
dyers  use  for  scarlet.  Mortimer. 

Sa'ffron,  saf'furn.*^''  n.  s.  [sa/rfln,  Fr. 
from  sajar,  Arabick.  It  was  yehow,  ac- 
cording to  Davies  in  his  Weish  dic- 
tionary.   Crocus,  Latin.]    A  plant. 

Miller. 

Grind  your  bole  and  chalk,  and  five  or  six  shives 

of  saffron.  Peacham 

Sa'ffron  Bastard,  saffdin.  «.  «.  \_cart/ia' 

mus,  Lat.j  A  plant. 

This  plant  agrees  with  the  thistle  in  most  of  its 
characters;  but  the  seeds  of  it  are  destitute  of  down. 
It  is  cultivated  in  Germany  for  dyers.  It  spreads 
into  many  branches,  each  producing  a  flower,  which, 
when  fully  blown,  is  pulled  off,  and  dried,  and  it  is 
the  part  the  dyers  use.  Miller. 

Sa'ffron,  saf'furn.  adj.  Yellow;  having  the 
colour  of  saffron. 

Are  these  your  customers.' 
Did  this  companion,  with  the  saffron  face, 
Revel  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day. 
Whilst  upon  me  the  guiltydoors  were  shut?  Shaksp. 

Soon  as  the  white  and  red  mixt  finger'd  dame 
Had  gilt  the  mountains  with  her  so^ron  flame, 
I  sent  my  men  to  Circe's  house.  Chapman. 

ISow  when  the  rosy  morn  began  to  rise, 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
To  Sag,  sag.  -v.  n.  To  hang  heavy. 
The  mind  I  say  by,  and  the  heart  1  bear, 
Shall  never  sag-  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Sag,  sag.  v.  a.  To  load;  to  burden. 
SAGA'CIOUS,  sa-gi'shifts.  adj.  [sagax, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Quick  of  scent:  with  o/i 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  up  turn'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air! 
Sagacious  of  his  quariy  from  so  far.  Milton. 

With  might  and  main  they  chasM  the  murd'rous 
fox, 
Nor  wanted  horns  t'  inspire  sagacious  hounds. 

Dryden. 

2.  Quick  of  thought;  acute  in  making  dis- 
coveries. 

Only  sagacious  heads  light  on  these  observations, 
and  reduce  them  into  general  propositions.    Locke. 
Saga'oiously,  sa-ga'sh6s-16.  adv.  [from 
sag-acious.'] 

1 .  With  quick  scent. 

2.  With  acuteness  of  penetration. 
Saga'ciousness,     sa-g^'shiis-n^s.    n.     s. 

[from  sagacious.']  The  quality  of  being 
sagacious. 
Saga'city,  sa-gas'se-te.   n.   s.  [sagacite, 
French;  sagacitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Quickness  of  scent. 

2.  Acuteness  of  discovery. 


S  AI 

It  requires  too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulgar  minds 
to  draw  the  line  nicely  between  virtue  and  vice. 

South 
Sagacity  finds  out  the  intermediate  ideas,  to  dis- 
cover what  connection  there  is  in  each  link  of  the 
chain,  whereby  the  extremes  are  held  together. 

Locke. 
Many  were  eminent  in  former  ages  for  their  dis- 
covery of  it;  but  though  the  knowledge  they  have 
left  be  worthy  our  study,  yet  they  left  a  great  deal 
for  the  industry  and  sagacity  of  after-ages.     Locke. 
Sa'gamore,  sag'a-more.  n.  s. 
\.  [Among    tne  American    Indians.]     A 
king  or  supreme  ruler.  Bailry. 

2.  The  juice  of  some  unknown  plant  used 

in  medicine. 
Sage,  sidje.  n.  s.  [_sauge,  French;  salvia, 
Latin]  A  plant  of  which  the  school  of 
Salernum  thought  so  highly,  that  they 
left  this  verse: 

Cur  moriatur  homo  cut  salvia  crescit 

in  horto? 

By  the  colour,  figure,  taste,  and  smell,  we  have 

as  clear  ideas  of  sage  and  hemlock,  as  we  have  of  a 

circle.  Locke. 

Marbled   with  sage   the  hardening  cheese   she 

press'd.  Gay. 

SAGE,  sidje  adj.  [sage,  French;  saggio, 

Italian.]  Wise;  grave;  prudent. 

Tired  limbs  to  rest, 
0  matron  sage,  quoth  she,  I  hither  came.  F.  Q,ueen. 

Vane,  young  in  years,  but  in  sage  councils  old. 
Than  whom  a  better  senator  ne'er  held 
The  helm  of  Rome.  Milton. 

Can  you  expect  that  she  should  be  so  sage 
To  rule  her  blood,  and  you  not  rule  your  rage? 

Waller. 
Sage,  sidje.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  philosopher;  a  man  of  gravity  and 
wisdom. 

Though  you  profess 
Yourselves  such  sages;  yet  know  I  no  less. 
Nor  am  to  you  inferior.  Sandys. 

At  his  birth  a  star  proclaims  him  come. 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  go\d.  Milton. 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing, 
That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release. 
And  with  his  father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

Milton. 
Groves,  where  immortal  sages  taught. 
Where  heav'niy  visions  Plato  fir'd.  Pope. 

Sa'gely,    sadje'l^.    adv.     [from    sage.] 

Wisely;  prudently. 
Sa'geness,  sadje'nSs.  n.  s.   [from  sage.l 

Gravity;  prudence. 

Sagi'ttal,  sad'je-tal.  adj.  [from  sagitta, 
Latin,  an  arrow.] 

1.  Belonging  to  an  arrow. 

2.  [In  anatomy.]  A  suture  so  called  from 
its  resemblance  to  an  arrow. 

His  wound  was  between  the  sagittal  and  coronal 
sutures  to  the  bone.  Wiieman. 

Sagi'ttary,  sad'j6-la-r^.  n.s.  [sagittarius., 
Latin;  sagittaire,  Fr.T  A  centaur;  an 
animal  half  man  half  horse,  armed  with 
a  bow  and  quiver. 

The  dreadful  sagiltary 
Appals  our  numbers.  Shaksp. 

Sa'go,  sa'go.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  eatable  grain. 

Bailey. 

Sa'ick,  s^'ik.  n.  s.  [saica,  Italian;  saigue, 
French  ]  A  Turkish  vessel  proper  for 
the  carriage  of  merchandise.       Bailey. 

Said,  s^d.*°3  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
aai/. 
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1.  Aforesaid. 

King  JoUi.  succeeded  his  sal!  brother  in  the  king- 
dom of  England  and  diitcby  of  Normandy.       Hile, 
•i.   Declared;  showtd. 

SAIL,  sile.-"2  n.  s.  [f^S''  Saxon;  styhel, 
seyl,  Dutch.  ] 
The  expanded  sheet  which  catciies  the 
wind,  and  cai ties  on  the  vessel  on  the 
watei-.  , 

He  came  too  late;  the  ship  was  under  sail. 

Shakspeare. 

They  loosed  the  rudder-bands,  and  hoisted  up  the 

main-sai/  to  the  wind.  .^cts. 

The  galley  liorn  from  view  by  rising  gales, 
She  follow'd  with  her  sight  and  flying  saite.  Drydeu, 

2.  [In  pottry]    Win   s. 

He  cutting  away 
With  his  broad  sails,  about  him  soared  around; 
At  last,  low  stooping  with  unwieldy  sway, 
Snatch'd  up  both  horse  and  man.         Fairy  Quern. 

3.  A  sliip;  a  vts>sel. 

A  sail  arriv'd 
From  Pompey's  son,  who   through  the  realms  of 

Spain 
Calls  out  for  vengeance  on  bis  father's  death. 

.Addison. 

4.  Sail  is  a   collective   word,  noting   the 
number  of  ships. 

So  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  collected  sail 
Is  scatter'd.  Shaksp. 

It  is  written  of  Edgai-,  that  he  increased  the  fleet 
he  found  two  thousand  six  hundred  sail.       Raleigh. 

A  feigned  tear  destroys  us,  against  whom 
Tydides  nor  Achilles  could  prevail. 
Nor  ten  years  conflict,  nor  a  thousand  sail  Denhatn. 

He  had  promised  to  his  army,  who  were  discou- 
raged at  the  sight  of  Seleucus's  fleet,  consisting  of 
an  hundred  sail,  that  at  the  end  of  the  summer  they 
should  see  a  fleet  of  his  of  five  hundred  sail, 

Jirbuthnot. 

5.  To  strike  Sail.  To  lower  the  sail. 
Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick-sands, 

they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts. 

6.  A  proverbial  phrase  for  abating  of  pomp 
or  superiority. 

Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  awhile  to  serve 
Where  kings  command.  Shaksp. 

To  Sail,  sale.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  moved  by  the  wind  with  sails. 

I  shall  not  mention  any  thing  of  the  sailing  wag- 
gons. Mortimer. 

2.  To  pass  by  sea. 

When  sailing  was  now  dangerous,  Paul  admonish- 
ed them.  Acts. 

3.  To  swim 

To  which  the  stores  of  Croesus,  in  the  scale, 
Would  look  like  little  dolphins,  when  they  sail 
In  the  vast  shadow  of  the  British  whale.      Dryden, 
'I.  To  pass  smoothly  along. 

Speak  again,  bright  angel!  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  sight,  being  o'er  my  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heav'n. 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy- pacing  clouds. 
And  saiis  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air.  Shaksp. 

To  Sail,  sale.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  pass  by  means  of  sails. 

A  thousand  ships  were  manu'd  to  sail  the  sea. 

Dryden. 

View  Alcinous'  grove*,  from  whence 
Sailing  the  spaces  of  the  boundless  deep, 
To  Ariconium  precious  fruits  arriv'd.  Philips. 

2.  To  fly  through. 

Sublime  she  sails 
Th'  aerial  space,  and  mounts  the  winged  gales. 

Pope. 
Sa'iler,  J  g^/]^,,  168  416  I  '>^'  «•  [sailor  is 
Sa'ilor,  X  '  5      more     usual. 
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.miler  more  analogical;  from  «az7.J  A 
seaiiian;  one  who  practises  or  undei- 
stands  navigation. 

They  had  many  times  men  of  other  couDtries  that 
were  no  sailors.  Bacon. 

Batter'd  by  his  lee  they  lay ; 
The  passing  winds  through  their  torn  canvass  play, 
And  flagging  sails  on  heartless  sailors  fall.  Dryden. 

Young  Pompey  built  a  fleet  of  large  ships,  and 
had  good  sailors,  commanded  by  experienccl  cap- 
tains Jirbuthnol. 

Full  in  the  openings  of  the  spacious  main 
It  rides,  and,  lo !  descends  the  sailer  train.       Pope. 

Sailya'rd,  sile'yS^rd.  n.  s.  [sai/and  yard.~^ 
The  pole  on  which  the  sail  is  extended. 

With  glance  so  swift  the  subtle  lightning  past, 
As  split  the  saiit/a>ds.  Dryden. 

Saim.  s^me  n.  s.  [_saime,  Italian.]]  Lard. 
It  still  denotes  this  in  the  noithcrn 
counties,  and  in  Scotland;  as,  swine's 
aaim. 
Sain,  sine,  [a  participle,  obsolete,  from 
«a(y.]   Said. 

Some  obscure  precedence,  that  bath  tofore  been 

sain.  Shakspeare. 

Sa'infoin,  san'foin.   n.   s.    [^saiyifmn,    Fr. 

medita,'\   A  kind  of  herb. 
SAIN  1',  sant.^"2  ^i.  a.  [^saint.,  Fr,  sanctus^ 
Latin.]  A  person  eminent  for  piety  and 
virtue. 
To  thee  be  worship  and  thy  mints  for  aye. 

Sliakspeare. 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint  seducing  gold.   Shakspeare. 

Then  thus  I  cloath  my  naked  villany 
With  old  odd  ends,  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Shakspeare. 

Miracles  are  required  of  all  who  aspire  to  this 

dignity,  because  they  say  an  hypocrite  may  imitate 

a  saint  in  all  other  particulars  Mdison. 

By  thy  example  kings  are  taught  to  sway. 
Heroes  to  tight,  and  saints  may  learn  to  pray. 

Granville. 
So  unaffected,  so  composM  a  mind; 
So  firm,  yet  soft,  so  strong,  yet  so  refin'd, 
Heav'n,  as  its  purest  gold,  by  tortures  tiy'd; 
The  saint  sustain'd  it,  but  the  woman  dy'd.     Pope. 

To  Saint,  sint.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  number  among  saints;  to  reckon 
anjong  saints  by  a  publick  decree;  to 
canonize. 

Are  not  the  principles  of  those  wretches  still  own- 
ed, and  their  persons  sainted,  by  a  race  of  men  of 
the  same  stamp?  South. 

Over-against  the  church  stands  a  large  hospital 
erected  by  a  shoemaker,  who  has  been  beatified, 
though  never  sainted.  JIddison. 

Thy  place  is  here,  sad  sister;  come  away: 
Once,  like  thyself,  I  trembled,  wept,  and  pray'd; 
Love's  victim  then,  though  now  a  sainted  maid. 

1  Pope. 

To  Saint,  sint.  v.  n.  To  act  with  a  show 
of  piety. 

Sa'inted,  sint'^d.  adj.  [from  saintA 

1.  Holy;  pious;  virtuous. 

Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king:  the  queen  that  bore  thee 
Oftener  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet  ' 

Died  every  day  she  liv'd  Shakspeare. 

2.  Holy;  sacred. 
I  hold  you  as  a  thing  eoskied  and  sainted 

By  your  renouncement  an  immortal  spirit, ' 

And  to  be  talk'd  with  in  sincerity 

As  with  a  saint.  Shakspeare 

The  crown  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enlhron'd  gods  on  Joinkd  bills.  Milton. 


Saint  John's  IVort,  sint-j6nz'wiirt.  n.  s. 

ihyfiericum.']    A  plant. 
S\'iNTLiKE,sint'like.  adj.  Isainr  and/iX-e.] 
i .  Suiting  a  saint;  becoming  a  saint. 
If  still  thou  do'st  retain 
The  same  ill  habits,  the  same  follies  too, 
Gloss'd  over  only  with  a  saintlike  show, 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice.  Dryden. 

2.  Resembling  a  saint. 

The  king,  in  whose  lime  it  passed,  whom  catho- 

licks  count  a  saintlike  and  immaculate  prince,  was 

taken  away  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  Bacon. 

Sa'intly,  sint'16.  adj.  |_froai  samr.J   Like 

a  saint^  becoming  a  saint. 

I  mention  still 
Him  whom  thy  wrongs,  with  saintly  patience  borne, 
Made  famous  in  a  land  and  times  obscure.  Mlton. 
Sa'intship,  lint'siiip.    n.  s.   [from  saini.'^ 
Tiie  oiaracier  or  qualities  of  a  saint. 

He  that  thinks  bis  saintship  licenses  him  to  cen- 
sures, is  to  be  looked  on  not  only  as  a  rebel,  but  an 
usurper.  Decay  of  Piety. 

I'his  savours  something  ranker  than  tiie  tenets  of 
the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  sovereignty  founded  upon 
saintship.  South. 

The  devil  was  piqu'd  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him.  Pope. 

Sake,  siKe.   ?i.  a.    [pac,   Saxon;   saeckcy 
Dutch.] 

1.  Final  cause;  end;  purpose. 
Thou  neither  do'st  persuade  me  to  seek  wealth 

For  empire's  sake,  nor  empire  to  affect 

For  glory's  sake,  Milton. 

The  prophane  person  serves  the  devil  for  nougiit, 
and  sins  only  for  sin's  sake.  TiUotson 

VVyndham  like  a  tyrant  throws  the  dart, 
And  lakes  a  crut  I  pleasure  in  the  smart; 
Proud  of  the  ravagf  that  her  beauties  make, 
Delights  in  wounds,  and  kills  for  killing's  sake- 

Granville 

2.  Account;  regard  to  any  person  or  tiling. 
Would  I  were  young  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

Shaktpeare. 

The  general  so  likes  your  musick,  that  he  desires 

you,  for  love's  sake,  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

Shakspeare . 

Sa'ker,   sa'kilr.    n.   s.    [^Saker   origiually 

signifies  a  hawk,  the  pieces  of  artillery 

being  often  denominated  from  birds  of 

prey.] 

The  cannon,  blunderbuss,  and  saker, 
He  was  Ih'  inventor  of,  and  maker.  Hudibras. 

According  to  observations  made  with  one  of  her 
majesty's  sakers,  and  a  very  accurate  pendulum 
chronometer,  a  bullet,  at  its  first  discharge,  flies 
five  hundred  and  ten  yards  in  five  half  seconds,  which 
is  a  mile  in  a  little  above  seventeen  half  seconds. 

Dcrham. 
Sa'keret,  sSk'^r-it.89  n.  s.  [from  saker.l 
The  male  of  a  saker-hawk. 

This  kind  of  hawk  is  esteemed  next  after  the  fal- 
con and  gyr-falcon .  Bailey. 
SJL,  sal.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  Salt.  A  word  often 
used  in  pharmacy, 
Salsoacids  will  help  its  passing  off;  as  sal  prunel. 

Floyer. 
Sal  gem  is  so  called  from  its  breaking  frequently 
into  gem-like  squares.  It  differs  not  in  property 
from  the  common  salt  of  the  salt  springs,  or  that  of 
the  sea,  when  all  are  equally  pure.  Woodward. 
Sal  Ammoniac,  is  found  still  in  Ammonia,  as 
mentioned  by  the  ancients;  and  from  whence  it  had 
its  name.  Woodward. 

SALA'CIOUS,  sa-li'shils.  adj.  [^salacis, 
Latin;  salace,  French.]  Lustful;  lecher- 
ous 

One  more  salacious,  rich,  and  old, 
Outbids,  and  buys  her.  Dryden. 

Feed  him  with  herbs 
Of  generous  warmth,  and  of  sakcioui  kind.  Dryden. 


Animals  spleened,  grow  extremely  salaciow. 

Jlrbuthnoi 
Sala'ciously,   sa-li'shfis-1^.  adv.    [from 

salacious.']  Lecherously;  lustfully. 
Sala'city,    sd-las's6-t^.    n.   s.    [aaiacitas, 
Latin;  from  saiaciou.^.']   Lust;  lechery. 

Immoderate  salacity  and  excess  of  venery  is  sup- 
posed to  shorten  the  lives  of  cocks.  Brown. 
A  corrosive  acrimony  in  the  seminal  lympha  pro- 
duces salacity.  Floyer. 
Sa'lad,  sal'iad.  n.  s.  [jsalade,  French;  sa- 
/ae/,  German.]  Food  of  raw  herbs.  It 
has  been  always  pronounced  familiarly 
sallet. 

I  climbed  into  this  garden  to  pick  a  salad,  which 
is  not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach.  Shaksp. 

My  sallet  days. 
When  I  was  green  in  judgment,  cold  in  blood. 

Sliakspeare . 
You  have,  to  rectify  your  palate. 
An  olive,  capers,  or  some  better  salad, 
Ush'ring  the  mutton  Ben  Jorison. 

Some  coarse  cold  salad  is  before  thee  set; 
Fall  on.  Dryden. 

The  happy  old  Coricyan's  fruits  and  salads,  on 
which  he  lived  contented;  were  all  of  his  own  growth. 

Dryden. 
Leaves,  eaten  raw,  are  termed  salad:  if  boiled, 
they  become  potherbs;  and  some  of  those  plants 
which  ai-e  potherbs  in  one  familv,  are  salaa  in  an- 
other. "  Watts. 
SALAMA'NDER,   s^I'd-min-dilr.    n.    s. 
Isalawa/idre,  I'rench;  sa/amaudra,  Lat.] 
An  animal  supposed  to  live  in  tiie  fire, 
and   imagined   to    be    very    poisonous. 
Ambrose  Party  has  a  picture  of  the  sa- 
lamander,  witn  a  receipt  for  her   bite; 
but  there  is  no  such  creature,  the  name 
being  now  given  to  a  poor  harmless  in- 
sect. —* 
The  salamander  liveth  in  the  fire,  and  hath  force 
also  to  extinguish  it.                                          Bacon. 
According  to  this  hypothesis,   the  whole  lunar 
world  is  a  torrid  zone,  and  may  be  supposed  unin- 
habitable, except  they  are  salamanders  which  dwell 
t^i™-                                                      Glanville. 
Whereas  it  is  commonly  said  that  a  salamander 
extinguisheth  fire,  we  have  found  by  experience, 
that  on  hot  coals  it  dieth  immediately.         Broion. 
The  artist  was  so  encompassed  with  fire  and 
smoke,  that  one  would  have  thought  nothing  but  a 
salamander  could  have  been  safe  in  such  a  situation. 

.Addison. 

Salama'nder's   Hair,  sal'a-man-dijiz-  "J 

hare',  / 

Salama'nder's    Wool,  siVi-rnhn-d^iz.  T 

wui'.  n.  a.  A  kind  ot  asbestos,  or  mi-  J 

neral  flax. 

There  may  be  such  candles  as  are  made  of  sala- 
mander's wool,  being  a  kind  of  mineral,  which  whitc- 
neth  in  the  burning,  and  consumeth  not.  Bacon. 
Of  English  talc,  the  coarser  sort  is  culled  plaistcr 
or  parget:  the  finer,  spaad,  earth  flax,  or  sa/wnan- 
der's  hair.  Woodward. 

Salama'ndrine,  sal-la-m&n'drin.'-*"  adj. 
[from  salamander.']  Rcsenibiing  a  sala- 
mander. 

Laying  it  into  a  pan  of  burning  coals,  we  observ- 
ed a  certain  salamandrine  quality,  that  made  it  ca- 
pable of  living  in  the  midst  of  fire,  without  being 
consumed  or  singed.  Spectator. 

Sa'larv,  sal'ia-re.  n.  s.  [salaire,  French- 
salarium,  Latin.] 

1.  Salarium,  ov  salary,  is  derived  from 
«o'-  .^r  but  knot 

2.  Stated  hire;  annual  or  periodical  pay- 
ment, ' 

This  is  hire  and  salary,  not  revenge,        Shakm 


SAL 

Several  persons,  out  of  a  salary  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  have  always  lived  at  the  rate  of  two  thou- 
sand. Swift. 
SALE,  sale.  n.  s.  [sea/,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  act  of  selling. 

2.  Vent;  power  of  selling;  market. 

Nothing  doth  more  enrich  any  country  than  many 
toivns;  for  the  countrymen  will  be  more  industrious 
in  tillage,  and  rearing  of  all  husbandry  commodi- 
ties, knowing  that  they  shall  have  ready  sa/e  for 
them  at  those  towns.  Spenser. 

3.  A  publick  and  proclaimed  exposition 
of  goods  to  the  market;  auction. 

Those  that  won  the  plate,  and  those  thus  sold, 
ought  to  be  marked  so  as  they  may  never  return  to 
the  race,  or  to  the  sale.  Temple. 

4.  State  of  being  venal;  price. 

The  other  is  not  a  thing  for  sale,  and  only  the 
gift  of  the  gods.  Shakspeare. 

Others  more  moderate  seeming,  but  their  aim 
Private  reward;  for  which  both  God  and  state 
They'd  set  to  sale.  Milton. 

The  more  money  a  man  spends,  the  more  must 
he  endeavour  to  increase  his  stock;  which  at  last 
sets  the  liberty  of  a  commonwealth  to  sale.  .Addison. 

5.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  wicker 
basket;  perhaps  from  sallow,  in  which 
fishes  are  caught. 

To  make  baskets  of  bulrushes  was  my  wont; 
Who  to  enti'ap  the  fish  in  winding  sale 
Was  better  seen ?  Spenser- 

Sa'leable,  sa'la-bl.*°®  adj.  [from  «a/e.] 
Vendible;  fit  for  sale;  marketable. 

I  can  impute  this  general  enlargement  of  saleable 
things  to  no  cause  sooner  than  the  Cornishman's 
want  of  vent  and  money.  Carew. 

This  vent  is  made  quicker  or  slower,  as  greater 
or  less  quantities  of  any  saleable  commodity  are  re- 
moved out  of  the  coui'se  of  trade.  Locke. 
Sa'leableness,  sa'la-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

.<ialeable.~\  The  state  of  being  saleable. 
Sa'leably,  si'la-ble.  adv.  [from  saleable.~\ 

In  a  saleable  manner. 
Sa'lebrous,  sal'^-bnls.  adj.  \_salebrQsus, 

Latin.]  Rough;  uneven;  rugged. 
Sa'lesman,   salz'man.^"    n.   s.    [sale   and 
man.~\     One  who   sells  clothes   ready 
made. 

Foe;s  make  characters,  as  salesmen  cloaths; 
We  take  no  measure  of  your  fops  and  beaus.  Swift- 
Sa'lework,   sale'wi^rk.    n.    s.    \_sale  and 
'ioork.'\  Work  for  sale;  work  carelessly 
done. 

I  see  no  more  in  you  than  in  the  ordinary 
Of  Nature's  saletcork.  Shakspeare. 

SA'LJANT,  sa'le-ant.  adj.  [French.]  In 
heraldry,  denotes  a  lion  in  a  leaping 
posture,  and  standing  so  that  his  right 
foot  is  in  the  dexter  point,  and  his  hin- 
der left  foot  in  the  sinister  base  point 
of  the  escutcheon,  by  w^hich  it  is  distin- 
guished from  rampant.  Harris. 
Saliant,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  lion  is  sporting 
himself.  Peacliam. 
Sa'lient,  si'16-ent.ii3  adj.  [saliens,  Lat.] 

1.  Leaping;  bounding;  moving  by  leaps. 

The  legs  of  both  sides  moving  together,  as  frogs, 
and  salient  animals,  is  properly  called  leaping. 

Broion. 

2.  Beating;  panting. 

A  salient  point  so  first  is  call'd  the  heart, 
By  turns  dilated,  and  by  turns  comprest, 
Expels  and  entertains  the  purple  guest.  Blackmm-e. 

3.  Springing  or  shooting  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

Who  best  can  send  on  high 
The  salient  spout,  far  streaming  to  the  sky.    Pope. 
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Sa'ligot,  sal'i-got.  n.  s.  [^tribulus  aguati- 

cus.']  Waterthistle. 
Sa'line,  sa-line',  or  si'line.«°3  >   adj.  \_8ali- 
Sa'linous,  sa-li'ni\s.«"  5  ""*»  Lat.] 

Consisting  of  salt;  constituting  salt. 

Wt  do  not  easily  ascribe  their  induration  to  cold; 
but  rather  unto  salimus  spirits  and  concretive  juices. 

Broum. 
This  saline  sap  of  the  viessels,  by  being  refused 
reception  of  the  parts,  declai-es  itself  in  a  more  hos- 
tile manner  by  drying  the  radical  moisture.  Harvey. 
If  a  veiy  small  quantity  of  any  salt  or  vitriol  be 
dissolved  in  a  great  quantity  of  water,  the  particles 
of  the  salt  or  vitriol  will  not  sink  to  the  bottom, 
though  they  be  heavier'  in  specie  than  the  water, 
but  will  evenly  diffuse  themselves  into  all  the  water, 
so  as  to  make  it  as  saline  at  the  top  as  at  the  bottom. 
Wei«ton'5  Oplicks. 
As  the  substance  of  coagulations  is  not  merely 
saline,  nothing  dissolves  diem  but  what  penetrates 
and  relaxes  at  the  same  time.  ^rbuthnol. 

SALI'FA,  sa-li'va.«03  „.  ^.  [Latin.]  Every 
thing  that  is  spit  up;  but  it  more  strict- 
ly signifies  that  juice  which  is  separa- 
ted by  the  glands  called  salival.  Quincy. 
Not  meeting  with  disturbance  from  the  saliva,  I 
the  sooner  extirpated  them.  Wiseman. 

Sali'val,   sal'^-val,   or  sa-li'val. 
Sa'livary,  sal'e-va-r6. 

sali-ua.^  Relating  to  spittle 

The  woodpecker,  and  other  birds  that  prey  upon 
flies,  which  they  catch  with  their  tongue,  in  the 
room  of  the  said  glands  have  a  couple  of  bags  filled 
with  a  viscous  humour,  which,  by  small  canals,  like 
the  salival,  being  brought  into  their  mouths,  they 
dip  their  tongues  herein,  and  so  with  the  help  of 
this  natural  birdlime  attack  the  prey.  Grew. 

The  necessity  of  spittle  to  dissolve  the  aliment 
appears  from  the  contrivance  of  nature  in  making 
the  salivary  ducts  of  animals  which  ruminate,  ex- 
tremely open:  such  animals  as  swallow  their  ali- 
ment without  chewing,  want  salivary  glands. 

^rbuthnot. 
To  Sa'livate,  sal'li-vate  v.  a.  [from  sa- 
liva, Latin.]    To  purge  by  the  salival 
glands. 

She  was  prepossessed  with  the  scandal  otsalivat- 
ing,  and  went  out  of  town.  Wiseman. 

Saliva'tion,  sal-le-va'shfin.  n.  s.  [from 
salivate.'^  A  method  of  cure  much  prac- 
tised of  late  in  venereal,  scrophulous, 
and  other  obstinate  cases,  by  promoting 
a  secretion  of  spittle.  Quincy. 

Holding  of  i!l-tasted  things  in  the  mouth  will 
make  a  small  salivation.  Grew. 

SALi'vous.sa-li'vfis,  or  sal'^-vias.af/;.  [from 
saliva.']  Consisting  of  spittle;  having 
the  nature  cf  spittle. 

There  happeneth  an  elongation  of  the  uvula, 
through  the  abundance  of.  salivous  humour  flowing 
upon  it.  Wiseman. 

Sa'llet,  sal'lit.99  ^   n.  s.  [corrupted 

Sa'lleting,  salTit-ing.  ^  by  pronunciation 
from  salad.'] 

I  tried  upon  sallet  oil. 
Sow  some  early  salleting. 

Sa'lliance,  sal'le-anse.*"  n.  s.  [from  sal- 
ly.] The  act  of  issuing  forth;  sally.  Not 
inelegant,  but  out  of  use. 

Now  mote  1  weet, 
Sir  Guyon,  why  with  so  fierce  sdliance 
And  fell  intent,  ye  did  at  earst  me  meet.  F.  Qi«en. 

Sa'llow,  sari6.327  n.  s.  [^salix,  Latin.]   A 

tree  of  the  genus  of  willow. 
Sallows  and  reeds  on  banks  of  rivers  born, 

Remain  to  cut  to  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

SA'LLOW,  s^l'lo.  adj,  [salo,  German, 


Boyle. 
Mortimer. 
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black;  sale,  French,  foul.]   Sickly;  yel- 
low. 

What  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  washt  thy  saWow  cheeks  for  Rosaline?  Shaksp. 

The  scene  of  beauty  and  delight  is  chang'd: 
No  roses  bloom  upon  my  fading  cheek, 
Nor  laughing  graces  wanton  in  mv  eyes; 
But  haggard  Grief,  lean  looking  suUpw  Care, 
And  pining  Discontent,  a  rueful  trr.in, 
Dwell  on  my  brow,  all  hideous  and  forlorn.  Rowe. 
Sa'llowness,  sal'lo-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sal- 
low.] Yellowness;  sickly  paleness. 

A  fish  diet  would  give  such  a  sallowness  to  the 
celebrated  beauties  of  this  island,  as  would  scarce 
make  them  distinguishable  from  those  of  France. 

Mdison. 
SA'LLY,  siV\L  n.  s.  ^sallie,  French.] 

1.  Eruption;  issue  from  a  place  besieged; 
quick  egress. 

The  deputy  sat  down  before  the  town  for  the  space 
of  three  winter  months;  during  which  time  sallies 
were  made  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  beaten 
in  with  loss.  Bacon. 

2.  Range;  excursion. 

Every  one  shall  know  a  country  better,  thatmakei 
often  sallies  into  it,  and  traverses  it  up  and  down, 
than  he  that,  like  a  mill-horse,  goes  still  round  in 
the  same  track.  Locke. 

3.  Flight;  volatile  or  sprightly  exertion. 

These  passages  were  intended  for  sallies  of  wit; 
but  whence  comes  all  this  rage  of  wit?  Slillingfleet. 

4.  Escape;  levity;  extravagant  flight;  fro- 
lick;  wild  gayety;  exorbitance. 

At  his  return  all  was  clear,  and  this  excursion 

was  esteemed  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Wotton. 

'Tis  but  a  sally  of  youth.  Denham. 

We  have  written  some  things  which  we  may  wish 

never  to  have  thought  on:  some  sallies  of  levity  ought 

to  be  imputed  to  youth.  Swift. 

The  episodical  part,  made  up  of  the  extravagant 

sallies  of  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Falstaff's  humour, 

is  of  his  own  invention.  Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

To  Sa'lly,  sal'l^.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  make  an  eruption;  to  issue  out. 

The  Turks  sallying  forth,  received  thereby  great 
hurt.  Knollts. 

The  noise  of  some  tumultuous  fight; 
They  break  the  truce,  and  sally  out  by  night.  Di-yd. 

The  summons  take  of  the  same  trumpets  call, 
To  sully  from  one  port,  or  man  one  public  wall. 

Tate. 

Sa'llyport,  sal'ld-port.  n.  *.  \jsally  and 

fiort.]    Gate  at  which  sallies  are  made. 

My  slippery  soul  had  quit  the  fort, 
But  that  she  stopp'd  the  sallyport.  Cleaveland, 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts 
Through  those  deceitful  sallyports, 
Our  sentinels  betray  our  forts.  Denham. 

Salmagu'ndi,  sal-ma-giin'de.  n.  s.  [It  is 
said  to  be  corrupted  from  selon  mon 
gout,  or  sale  a  mon  goiit.]  A  mixture 
of  chopped  meat  and  pickled  herrings 
with  oil,  vinegar,  pepper,  and  onions. 

SA'LMON,  sam'miin.^oi  n.  s.  [salmo,  Lat. 
saumon,  Fr.]   A  fish. 

The  salmon  is  accounted  the  king  of  fresh-water 
fish,  and  is  bred  in  rivers  relating  to  the  sea,  yetsO 
far  from  it  as  admits  no  tincture  of  brackishness. 
He  is  said  to  cast  his  spawn  in  August:  some  say 
that  then  they  dig  a  hole  in  a  safe  place  in  the  gra- 
vel, and  there  place  their  eggs  or  spawn,  after  the 
melter  has  done  his  natural  office,  and  then  cover 
it  over  with  gravel  and  stones,  and  so  leave  it  to 
their  Creator's  protection;  who,  by  a  gentle  heat 
which  he  infuses  into  that  cold  element,  makes  it 
brood  and  beget  life  in  the  spawn,  and  to  become 
samlets  early  in  the  spring:  they  haste  to  the  sea 
before  winter,  both  the  melter  and  spawner. — Sir 
Francis  Bacon  obsen  es  the  age  of  a  salmon  exceeds 
not  ten  years.    After  he  is  got  into  the  sea  be  be- 
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comes  from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeoD,  to  be 
a  salmon,  in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a 
goose.  Walton. 

They  poke  them  with  an  instrument  somewhat 
like  the  salmon  spear.  Carew. 

They  take  salmon  and  trouts  by  groping  and  tick- 
ling them  under  the  bellies  in  the  pools,  where  they 
hover,  and  so  throw  them  on  land.  Came. 

or  fishes,  you  find  in  arms  the  whale,  dolpbm, 
salmon,  and  trout  Peacham 

Sa'lmontrout,  sam-miin-trout'.  n.  s.  A 
trout  that  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
salmon. 

There  is  in  many  rivers  that  relate  to  the  sea  sal- 
montrouls  as  much  difierent  from  others,  in  shape 
and  spots,  as  sheep  difier  in  their  shape  and  bigness. 

Walton. 

Salpi'con,  sal-p^'kun.  n.  s.  [In  cookery.] 

A   kind  of  farce  put  mto  holes  cut  in 

legs  of  beef,  veal,  or  mutton.       Bailey. 

Salsamexta'kious,      sdl-sa-m^n-ta'r^-iis. 

adj.  [aalsamentarius,  Lat.]     Belonging 

to  salt  things.  Diet. 

Sa'lsify,  sal'si-fi.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  plant. 

Salsify,  or  the  common  sort  of  goatsbeard,  is  of  a 

Tery  long  oval  figure,  as  if  it  were  cods  all  over 

streaked,  and  engraven  in  the  spaces  between  the 

streaks,  which  are  sharp-pointed  towaids  the  end. 

Mortimer. 
Salsoa'cid,   sal-s6-as'bld.**  adj.    [^saUus, 
and  acidus,  Latin.]  Having  a  taste  com- 
pounded of  saltness  and  sourness. 
The  salsoacids  help  its  passing  oS;  as  sal  prunel. 

Ftoyer. 
SALSu'GiN0us,sal-su'j6-ntls.  arf/.  [^salsug-o, 
Latin.]   Saltish;  somewhat  salt. 

The  distinction  of  salts,  whereby  they  are  discri- 
minated into  acid,  volatile,  or  salsuginous,  if  I  may 
so  call  the  fugitive  salts  of  animal  substances,  and 
fixed  or  alcalizate,  may  appear  of  much  use  in  na- 
tural philosophy.  Boyle. 

SALT,  salt. 8*  n.s.  [^salt,  Gothick;  fealc, 

Saxon;  sal,  Latin;  sel,  French.] 
1.  Salt  is  a  body  whose  two  essential  pro- 
perties seem  to  be,  dissolubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  a  pungent  sapor:  it  is  an  active 
incombustible  substance:  it  gives  all  bo- 
dies consistence,  and  preserves  them 
from  corruption,  and  occasions  all  the 
variety  of  tastes.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  salts,  fixed,  volatile,  and  essential: 
fixed  salt  is  drawn  by  calcining  the  mat- 
ter, then  boiling  the  ashes  in  a  good 
deal  of  water;  after  this  the  solution  is 
filtrated,  and  all  the  moisture  evapora- 
ted, when  the  salt  remains  in  a  dry  form 
at  the  bottom:  this  is  called  a  lixivious 
salt.  Volatile  salt  is  that  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  parts  of  animals,  and  some  pu- 
trified  parts  of  vegetables:  it  rises  ea- 
sily, and  is  the  most  volatile  of  any. 
The  essential  salt  is  drawn  from  the 
juice  of  plants  by  crystallization. 

Harris. 
Is  not  discourse,  manhood,  learning,  gentleness 
virtue,  and  liberality,  the  spice  and  salt  that  sea- 
sons a  man.'  Shakspeare. 

He  perfidiously  has  given  up, 
For  certain  drops  of  salt,  your  city  Rome, 
To  his  wife  and  mother.  Shakspeare. 

Since  sails  differ  much,  some  being  fixt,  some 
volatile,  some  acid,  and  some  urinous,  the  two 
qnalities  wherein  they  agree  are,  that  it  is  easily 
dissoluble  in  water,  and  affects  the  palate  with  a 
•apour,  good  or  evil.  Boyle. 

A  particle  of  salt  may  be  compare^  to  a  chaos, 


being  dense,  hard,  dry,  and  earfty  in  the  centre, 
and  rare,  soft,  and  moist  in  the  circumference. 

Aetcton. 
Salts  are  bodies  friable  and  brittle,  in  some  de- 
(rree  pellucid,  sharp  or  pungent  to  the  taste,  and 
dissoluble  in  water;  but  after  that  is  evaporated, 
incorporating,  crystalizing,  and  forming  themselves 
into  angular  figures.  Woodward. 

2.  Taste;  smack. 

Though  we  are  justices  and  doctors,  and  church- 
men. Mr.  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our  youth  in 
us;  we  are  the  sons  of  women.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Wit;  merriment. 
Salt,  skit.  adj. 

1.  Having  the  taste  of  salt:  as,  salt  fish. 

We  were  better  parch  in  Africk  sun, 
Than  in  the  pride  and  sail  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  sailer  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Impregnated  with  salt. 

Hang  him,  mechanical  so/^  butter  rogue:  I  will 
awe  him  with  my  cudgel.  Shakspeare. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  salt 
water  will  dissolve  salt  put  into  it  in  less  time  than 
fresh  water.  Bacon. 

A  leap  into  salt  waters  very  often  gives  a  new 
motion  to  the  spirits,  and  a  new  tmn  to  the  blood. 

Jiddison. 

In  Cheshire  they  improve  their  lands  by  letting 
out  the  water  of  the  sdt  springs  on  them,  always 
after  rain.  J\Iortuiier. 

3.  Abounding  with  salt. 

He  shall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wilder- 
ness in  a  salt  land,  and  not  inhabited.       Jeremiah. 

4.  [sa.'a-r,  Latin.]    Lecherous;  salacious. 

Be  a  whore  still : 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours,  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths;  bring  down   the  rose-cheek'd 

youth 
To  the  tub-fast,  and  the  diet.  Shakspeare. 

All  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  wan  lip!         Shakspeare. 

This  new  married  man,  approaching  here, 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Salt,  salt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]   To 
season  with  salt. 
If  the  offering  was  of  flesh,  it  was  salted  thrice. 

Brown.' 
Sa'lt-pan,  salt'pan.  )  n.  s.  [^salt  and  pan, 
Sa'lt-pit,  salt'pit.     3    or  fiit.^  Pit  where 
salt  is  got. 

Moab  and  Ammon  shall  be  as  the  breeding  of 
nettles,  salt-pits,  and  a  perpetual  desolation.    Zeph. 
Cicero  prettily  calls  them  salinas,  salt-pans,  that 
you  may  extract  salt  out  of,  and  sprinkle  where  you 
please.  Bacon. 

The  stratum  lay  at  about  tiventy-five  fathom,  by 
the  duke  of  Somerset's  salt-pans  near  Whitehaven. 

Woodicard. 

Sa'ltant,  sal'tSnt.  adj.  [^saltans,  Latin.] 
Jumping;  dancing. 

Salta'tion,  sal-tA'shfin.^*  n.  s.  [salcaiio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  dancing  or  jumping. 

The  locusts  being  ordained  for  saltation,  their 
hinder  legs  do  far  exceed  the  others.  Brown. 

2.  Beat;  palpitation. 

If  the  great  artery  be  hurt,  you  will  discover  it 
by  its  saltation  and  florid  colour.  Wiseman. 

Sa'ltcat,  salt'kat.  ?i.  s. 

Many  give  a  lump  of  salt,  which  they  usually  call 

a  saltcat,  made  at  the  salterns,  which  makes  the  pi 

geons  much  affect  the  place.  Mortimer. 

Saltcellar,    salt's^l-lilr.^s    n.  s.    Isalt 

and  cellar.']    Vessel  of  salt  set  on  the 

table. 


When  any  salt  is  spilt  on  die  table-cloth,  shake 
it  out  into  the  saltcellar.  Stcift. 

Salter,  salt'ar.*  n.  s.  ffrora  salt.'] 

1.  One  who  salts. 

2.  One  who  sells  salt 

After  these  local  names,  the  most  have  been  de- 
rived from  occupations;  as  smith,  salUr,  armourer. 

Camden . 
Sa'lterx,  silt'^rn.  n.  s.  A  salt-work. 

A  saltcat  made  at  the  salterns.  Mortitner. 

Saltinba'xco,  salt-in-bang'ko.  n.  s.  ^sal- 
tare  in  banco,  to  climb  on  a  bench,  as  a 
mountebank  mounts  a  bank  or  bench.] 
A  quack  or  mountebank. 

Saitinbancoes,  quacksalvers,  and  charlatans,  de- 
ceive them:  were  ^sop  alive,  the  Piazza  and  Pont- 
neaf  could  not  speak  their  fallacies.  Brown. 

He  play'd  the  saltinbanco's  part. 
Transform 'd  t'  a  Frenchman  by  my  art.  Hudibras. 
Sa'ltier,   sal'teer.   n.  s.   \_saultiere,  Fr.] 
Term  of  heraldry. 

A  saltier  is  in  the  form  of  a  St.  Andrew's  cross, 
and  by  some  is  taken  to  be  an  engine  to  take  wild 
beasts:  in  French  it  is  called  un  sautoir:  it  is  an 
honourable  bearing.  Peacham. 

Sa'ltish,  salt'ish.  adj.  [from  salt.]  Some- 
what salt. 
Soils  of  a  saltish  nature  improve  sandy  grounds. 

Mortitner. 
Sa'ltless,  salt'l^s.  adj.  [from  salt.]  In- 
sipid; not  tasting  of  salt. 
Sa'ltly,  sall'l^.  adv.  [from  salt.]  With 

taste  of  salt;  in  a  salt  manner. 
Sa'ltness,    sklt'nes.    /:.    s.    [from  salt.] 
Taste  of  salt. 

Salt  water  passing  through  earth,  through  ten 
vessels,  one  within  another,  hath  not  lost  its  salt- 
ness, so  as  to  become  potable;  but  drained  through 
twenty,  become  fresh.  Bacon. 

Some  think  their  wits  have  been  asleep,  except 
they  dart  out  somewhat  that  is  piquant  and  to  the 
quick:  men  ought  to  find  the  difference  between 
saltness,  and  bitterness.  Bacon. 

Saltpe'tre,  silt-pe6't5r."8  n.  s.  [sal pe- 
tree,  Latin;  sal  petre,  Fr.]  Nitre. 

Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  having  a  crude  and  windy 
spirit,  by  the  heat  of  the  fire  suddenly  dilateth. 

Bacon. 
Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  in  heaps  of  earth,  has  beeu 
extracted,  if  they  be  exposed  to  the  air,  so  as  to  be 
kept  from  rain.  Locke. 

Salvabi'lity,  sal-va-bil'e-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
salvable.]  Possibility  of  being  received 
to  everlasting  life. 

Why  do  we  christians  so  fiercely  argue  against 
the  salvability  of  each  other,  as  if  it  were  our  wish 
that  all  should  be  damned,  but  those  of  our  pai  ti- 
cular  sect.'  Decay  of  Piety. 

SA'L VABLE,  sal'va-bl.^e  adj.  [from  sal- 
vo, Latin.]  Possible  to  be  saved. 

Our  wild  fancies  abuut  God's  decrees  have  an 
event  reprobated  more  than  those  decrees,  and  have 
bid  fair  to  the  damning  of  many  whom  those  left 
salvalU.  "  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sa'lvage,  sal'vidje.""  adj.  [saulvage,  Fr. 
selvag-g-io,  Italian,  from  Jiilva,  Latin.] 
Wild;  rude;  cruel.  It  is  now  spoken 
and  written  savage. 

May  the  Essexian  plains 
Prove  as  a  desert,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.  Waller. 
A  savage  race  inur'd  to  blood.  Dryden. 

Salva'tiox,  sal-vi'shi^n.  n.  s.  [from  aalvo, 
Latin.]  Preservation  from  eternal  death; 
reception  to  the  happiness  of  heaven. 

As  life  and  death,  mercy  and  wrath,  are  matters 
of  understanding  or  knowledge,  all  men's  saivati.n 
and  all  men's  endless  perdi'.i.n.  are  thir'^  so  oppg^ 
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n4e,  that  whosoever  doth  affirm  the  oue  must  ne- 
cessai  ily  deny  the  other.  Hooker. 

Him  the  most  High, 
Wrap'd  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds, 
Did  as  thou  saw'st,  receive;  to  walk  with  God 
High  io  salvation,  and  the  ctimes  of  bliss, 
Exempt  from  death.  Milton. 

Sa'lvatory,  sal'vS-ti'ir-^.**^  n.s.  \_salva- 
toircy  Fr.]  A  place  where  any  thing  is 
preserved. 

I  consider  the  admirable  powers  of  sensation, 
phantasy,  and  memory,  in  what  salvatories  or  re- 
positories the  species  of  things  past  are  conserved. 

Hale. 
SALU'BRIOUS,  sa-lu'bre-ijs.  adj.  [sa- 
lubris,  Latin.]    Wholesome;  healthful; 
promoting  health. 

The  warm  limbeck  draws 
Salubrious  waters  from  the  nocent  brood.  Philips. 
Salu'brity,  sa-lu'br^-te.  n.  s.  [Irom  salu- 
brious,'^  Wholesomeness;  healthiul- 
ness. 
Salve,  salv.''*  n,  s.  ["This  word  is  origin- 
ally and  properly  salf,  which  having 
salves  in  tlie  plural,  the  singular  in 
time  was  borrowed  from  it:  feaip, 
Saxon,  undoubtedly  from  salvusy  Lat.j 

1,  A  glutinous  matter  applied  to  wounds 
and  hurts;  an  emplaster. 

Let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.     Shakspeare. 

Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  offices  of  death,  except  to  kill.  Donne. 

Go  study  salve  and  treacle:  ply 
Your  tenant's  leg,  or  his  sore  eye.  Cleaveland. 

The  royal  sword  thus  drawn,  has  cur'd  a  wound, 
For  which  no  other  salve  could  have  been  found. 

Waller. 

Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 
slain; 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  arms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden. 

2.  Help;  lemedy. 

If  they  shall  excommunicate  me,  hath  the  doc- 
trine of  meekness  any  salve  for  me  then  ? 

Hammond. 
To  Salve,  salv.   r.  a.   [^salvo,   Latin;  or 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cure  with  medicaments  applied. 

Many  skilful  leeches  him  abide, 
To  salve  his  hurts.  Spenser. 

It  should  be  to  little  purpose  for  them  to  salve 
the  wound,  by  making  protestations  in  disgrace  of 
their  own  actions.  Hooker. 

The  which,  if  I  perform,  and  do  survive, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperafure. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  help;  to  remedy. 

Some  seek  to  salve  their  blotted  name 
With  others  blot,  'till  all  do  taste  of  shame. 

Sidney. 

Our  mother-tongue,  which  truly  of  itself  is  both 
full  enough  for  prose,  and  stately  enough  for  verse, 
hath  long  time  been  counted  most  bare  and  barren 
of  both;  which  default,  when  as  some  endeavoured 
to  salve  and  cure,  they  patched  up  the  holes  with 
rags  from  other  languages.  Swift. 

3.  To  help  or  save  by  a  salvo,  an  excust, 
or  reservation. 

Ignorant  I  am  not  how  this  is  salved:  they  do  it 
but  after  the  truth  is  made  manifest.  Hooker. 

My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  salve  my 

going, 

Is  Fulvia's  death.  Shakspeare. 

The  schoolmen  were  like  the  astronomers,  who, 

to  salve  plia;nomena,  framed  to  thtir  conceit  et- 

centricks  and  epicycles;  so  they,  to  stUve  the  prac- 


tice of  the  church,  had  devised  a  great  number  of 
strange  positions.  Bacon. 

There  must  be  another  state  to  make  up  the  ine- 
qualities of  this,  and  salve  all  irregular  appearan- 
ces. .^Uerbury. 

This  conduct  might  give  Horace  the  hint  to  say, 
that  when  Homer  was  at  a  loss  to  bring  any  difficult 
matter  to  an  issue,  he  laid  his  hero  asleep,  and  this 
salved  all  difficulty.  Broome 

4.  [from  salvo,  Latin.]  To  salute.  Obso- 
lete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came. 
And  goodly  salved  them;  who  nought  again 
Him  answered  as  courtesy  became.  Sj^enser. 

Sa'lver,  bai'vur.^'*  n.  s.  [A  vessel,  1  sup- 
pose, used  at  first  to  carry  away  or  save 
what  was  left.]  A  plate  on  which  any 
thing  is  presented. 

He  has  printed  them  in  such  a  portable  volume, 
that  many  of  them  may  be  ranged  together  on  a 
single  plate;  and  is  of  opinion,  that  a  salver  of  spec- 
tators would  be  as  acceptable  an  entertainment  for 
the  ladies,  as  a  salver  of  sweetmeats.         Mdison. 

Between  each  act  the  trembling  salvers  ring. 
From  soup  to  sweet  wine.  Pope. 

SA'LVO,  sal'vo.  n.s.  [iYom  salvo  jure, 
Latin,  a  form  used  in  granting  any  thing: 
SiS,  salvo  jure /iu(ei.^  An  exception;  a 
reservation;  an  excuse. 

They  admit  many  salvos,  cautions,  and  reserva- 
tions, so  as  they  cross  not  the  chief  design. 

King  Charles 
It  will  be  hard  if  he  cannot  bring  himself  off  at 
last  with  some  salvo  or  distinction,  and  be  his  own 
confessor.  U  Estrange. 

If  others  of  a  more  serious  turn  join  with  us  de- 
liberately in  their  religious  professions  of  loyalty, 
with  any  private  salvoes  or  evasions,  they  would  do 
well  to  consider  those  maxims  in  which  all  casuists 
are  agreed.  Mdison. 

Sa'lutariness,  sal'lu-ta-r^-n6s.  n.  s. 
[from  salutary.^  Wholesomeness;  qua- 
lity of  contributing  to  healtii  or  safety. 

SA'LUTARY,  sal'lu-ta-r^.  adj.  [^salu- 
taire,  French;  salutaris,  Lat.]  Whole- 
some; healthful;  safe;  advantageous; 
contributing  to  health  or  safety. 

The  gardens,  yards,  and  avenues  are  dry  and 
clean;  and  so  more  salutary  as  more  elegant.  Ray. 

It  was  want  of  faith  in  our  Saviour's  country- 
men, which  hindered  him  from  shedding  among 
them  the  salutary  emanations  of  his  divine  virtue; 
and  he  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief.  Bentley. 

Saluta'tion,  sal-lu-ti'shAn.  n.  s.  [^saluta- 
tion, Fr.  salutatio,  Lat.]  The  act  or 
style  of  saluting;  greeting. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.      Shaksp. 

Thy  kingdom's  peers 
Speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds; 
Whose  voices  1  desire  aloud  with  mine, 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland!  Shakspeare. 

On  her  the  angel  hail 
Bestow'd  the  holy  salutation  used 
To  blest  Mary.  Milton. 

In  all  publick  meetings,  or  private  addresses,  use 
those  forms  of  salutation,  reverence,  and  decency, 
usual  amongst  the  most  sober  persons.  Taylor. 

Court  and  state  he  wisely  shuns; 
Nor  brib'd,  to  servile  salutations  runs.         Dryden. 
To  Salu'tk,  sa-lute'.  v.  a.  [saluto,  Latin; 

saluer,  Frencn.] 
1 .  To  greet;  to  hail. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn, 
And,  having  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams. 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'riug  coach.  Shaksp. 

One  hour  hence 
Shall  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother.  Shaksp. 


2.  To  please;  to  gratify. 

Would  I  bad  no  being, 
If  this  salute  my  blood  a  jot:  it  faints  me, 
To  think  what  follows.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  kiss. 

Salu'te,  sa-lute'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Salutation;  greeting. 

The  custom  of  praying  for  those  tliat  sneeze  is 
more  ancient  than  these  opinions  hereof;  so  that 
not  any  one  disease  has  been  the  occasion  of  this 
salute  and  deprecation.  Proton. 

O,  what  avails  me  now  that  honour  high 
To  have  conceiv'd  of  God,  or  that  salute, 
Hail  highly  favour'd,  among  women  blest!  Milton. 

Continual  salutes  and  addresses  entertaining  him 
all  the  way,  kept  him  from  saving  so  great  a  life, 
but  with  one  glance  of  his  eye  upon  the  paper,  till 
he  came  to  the  fatal  place  where  he  was  stabbed. 

South. 

I  shall  not  trouble  my  reader  with  the  first  salutes 
of  our  three  friends.  Addison. 

2.  A  kiss. 

There  cold  salutes,  but  here  a  lover's  kiss. 

Roscommon. 
Salu'ter,  sa-lu'tiir.88  7i.  s.  [from  salute.'] 

He  who  salutes. 
Saluti'ferou^,  sSl-lu-tif'f^r-us.  adj.  [sa- 
lutifer,L-di\n.^  Healthy;  bringing  health. 
The  king  commanded  him  to  go  to  the  south  of 
France,  believing  that  nothing  would  contribute 
more  to  the  restoring  of  his  former  vigour  than  the 
gentle  saluCiferous  air  of  Montpelier.  Dennis. 

SAME,  same.  adj.  \_sa?n0)  Gothick;  sam- 
mo,  Swedish.] 

1.  Not  different;   not   another;   identical; 
being  of  the  like  kind,  sort,  or  degree. 

Miso,  as  spitefully  as  her  rotten  voice  could  utter 
it,  set  forth  the  same  sins  of  Amphialus.       Sidney. 

The  tenor  of  man's  woe 
Holds  on  the  some.  Milton. 

Th'  elherial  vigour  is  in  all  the  same. 
And  ev'ry  soul  is  fill'd  with  equal  flame.     Dryden. 

If  itself  had  been  colour'd,  it  would  have  trans- 
mitted all  visible  objects  tinctured  with  the  same 
colour;  as  we  see  whatever  is  beheld  through  a  co- 
loured glass,  appears  of  the  same  colour  v/ith  the 
glass.  Ray, 

The  merchant  does  not  keep  money  by  him;  but 
if  you  consider  what  money  must  be  lodged  in  the 
banker's  hands,  the  case  will  be  much  the  some. 

Locke. 

The  same  plant  produceth  as  great  a  variety  of 
juices  as  there  is  in  the  same  animal.      Jlrbuthnot, 

2.  That  was  mentioned  before. 

Do  but  think  how  well  the  same  he  spends, 
Who  spends  his  blood  his  country  to  relieve. 

Daniel. 
Sa'meness,  same'n^s.  n.s.  [froin  «cwe.] 

1.  Identity;  the  state  of  being  not  another; 
not  different. 

Difference  of  persuasion  in  matters  of  religion 
may  easily  fall  out,  where  there  is  the  samtuess  of 
duty,  allegiance,  and  subjection.  K.  CharleSk 

2.  Undistinguishable  resemblance. 

If  all  courts  have  a  sameness  in  them,  things  may 

be  as  they  were  in  my  lime,  when  all  employments 

went  to  parliamentmen's  friends.  Sioift. 

Sa'mlet,  sain'let.   n.  s.   \salmonet,  or  sal' 

monlet.~\  A  little  salmon. 

A  salmon,  after  he  is  got  into  the  sea,  becomes 
from  a  samlet,  not  so  big  as  a  gudgeon,  to  he  a  sal- 
mon, in  as  short  a  time  as  a  gosling  becomes  a  goose. 

H'alton. 
Sa'mphire,  sam'fir.**"  n.  s.  [saint  J^ierre, 
Fr.  riihmum,  Lat.]     A  plant  preserved 
in  pickle. 

This  plant  grows  in  great  plenty  upon  the  n  cks 
near  the  sea-shore,  where  it  is  washed  by  the  sal 
water.  It  is  greatly  esteemed  for  pickling,  anil  ig 
sometimes  used  in  medicine.  Miller. 
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Half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire:  dreadful  trade! 
Meihinks  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head.  Shaksp 
Sa'mple,  san»'pl.*°*  n.  a.  [from  exam/tie.] 
A  specimen;  a  part  of  the  whole  shown, 
that  judgment  may  be  made  of  the 
wholt*. 

He  entreated  them  to  tarry  but  two  days,  and  he 
himself  would  bnng  ihem  a  sample  of  the  oar. 

Raliigh. 
1  have  not  engaged  myself  to  any:  I  am  not  load- 
ed with  a  full  cargo:  'tis  sufficient  if  1  bring  a  sam- 
ple of  some  goods  in  this  Toyage.  Dryden 
1  design  this  but  for  a  sample  of  what  1  hope  more 
fully  to  discuss                                          Wooixcard. 
Determinations  of  justice  were  very  summary  and 
decisive,  and  generally  put  an  end  to  the  vexations 
of  a  law-suit  by  the  ruin  both  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant: travellers  have  recorded  some  sampUs  of 
this  kind.                                                        ^iddison. 

From  most  bodies 
Some  little  bits  ask  leave  to  flow; 
And,  as  through  these  canals  they  roll, 
Br  !ii  up  a  sample  of  the  whole.  Prior. 

To  Sa'mple,  sam'pl.  v.  a.  Vo  show  some- 
thing similar.  .imsworth. 
Sa'mpler,  sam'pl-ar.9«  „.  «.  [^cxemfilar, 
Latin;  whence  it  is  sometimes  written 
8amfilar.\  A  pattern  of  work;  a  piece 
worked  by  young  girls  lor  improvement. 

0  love,  why  do'st  thou  in  thy  beautilul  sampler 
set  such  a  work  for  my  desire  to  set  out,  which  is 
imp  5- 1  bier  i>xdney. 

Fair  Puilomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind.     Shaksp. 

We  created  with  our  needles  both  one  flower, 
Both  on  one  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion; 
Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key, 
As  if  otir  hands,  our  sides,  voices  and  minds 
Had  been  incorp'rate.  Shakspeare. 

Coarse  complexions, 
And  cheeks  of  sorry  grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton. 

1  saw  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  cr  gay  over  a 
jointed  baby.  Pope. 

Sa'xable,    san'na-bl.*^*    adj.    [aanabilis, 
Latin.]  Curable;  susceptive  of  remedy; 
remediable. 
Sana'tion,  sa-ni'shiin.  n.  s.  \janatio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  curing. 

Consider  well  the  member,  and,  if  you  have  no 
probable  hope  of  saiuilion,  cut  it  off  quickly. 

Wiseman. 
Sa'n.ative,  san'na-tlv.***  adj.  [from  sario., 
Latin.]  Powerful  to  cure;  healing. 

The  vapour  of  coltsfoot  hath  a  sanative  virtue  to- 
wards the  luugs.  Bacon. 

Sa'nativeness,  san'na-t!v-n^s.  //.«.  [from 

sanaiive  ]   Power  to  cure. 
Sanctifica'tios,    sangk.-t6-fd-ka'shin.*°* 

n.  8.  [sanclification,  Fr.  from  fsanctifico, 

low  Latin.] 

1 .  The  slate  of  being  freed,  or  act  of  free- 
ing from  the  dominion  of  sin  for  the 
tinii-  to  cone. 

The  ftra<;e  of  this  sanctijication  and  life,  which 
was  fir4  reoei\eu  m  him,  might  pass  from  him  to 
his  whole  race,  as  malediction  came  from  Adam 
unto  all  mankind.  Hooker. 

2.  The  act  of  -naking  holy;  consecration. 

The  bislmp  kneels  before  the  cross,  and  devoutly 
adores  and  kissts  it:  after  tliis  follows  a  long  prayer 
for  the  saixctificatiun  of  that  new  sign  of  the  cross. 

SlUlingJieet. 
Sa'nctifier,   sangk't6-fi-iir.    n.  a    [ironi 
tanctify.^     He  that  sanciifies  or  makes 
hoiy 
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To  be  the  sanctijier  of  a  people,  and  to  be  their 
God,  is  all  one.  Derkam. 

To  SA'XCTIFY.  sangk't^-fi.  v.  a.  [sane- 
tifier.,  French;  sanctijico,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  free  from  the  power  of  sin  for  the 
time  to  come. 

For  if  the  blood  of  bulls,  sprinkling  the  unclean, 
sai\ctijitlh  to  the  purifyiot?  of  the  flesh,  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ."  Hibrncs. 

2.  To  make  holy 

What  actions  can  express  the  entire  purity  of 
thought,  which  refines  and  satictijies  a  virtuous  man? 

Addison. 

.1.  To  make  a  means  of  holiness. 

The  gospel,  by  not  making  many  things  unclean, 
as  the  law  did,  hath  sanctijied  those  things  gene- 
rail)  to  all,  which  particularly  each  man  to  himself 
must  sancdfy  by  a  if-,  ereud  and  holy  use.  Hooker. 
Those  judgments  God  hath  been  pleased  to  send 
upon  me,  are  so  much  the  more  welcome,  as  a 
means  which  his  raerc}  hath  sanctijied  so  to  me  as 
to  make  aie  repent  of  that  unjust  act.  Kitig  Charles. 

Those  external  things  are  neither  parts  of  our 
devotion,  or  by  any  strength  in  themselves  direct 
causes  of  it:  but  the  grace  of  God  is  pleased  to 
move  us  by  ways  suitable  to  our  nature,  and  to  sattc- 
tify  these  sensible  helps  to  higher  purposes.  SoxUh. 
4.  To  make  free  from  guilt. 

The  holy  man,  amaz'd  at  what  he  saw, 
Made  haste  to  sanctify  the  bliss  by  law.       Dryden. 
To  secure  from  violation. 

Truth  guards  the  poet,  sanciifies  the  line.    Pope. 

Sanctimo'ni  us,  sangk-t6-m6'n^-ils.  adj. 
[from  sanciimonia,  Lat.]  Saintly;  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  sanctity. 

A  sanctimonioits  pretence,  under  a  pomp  of 
form,  without  the  grace  of  an  inward  integrity,  will 
not  serve  the  turn.  VEstrange. 

Sa'nctimony,  sangk't^-mo-n^.  n.  s.  [^satic- 
timonia,  Latin.]  Holiness;  scrupulous 
austerity;  appearance  of  holiness. 

If  sonc/imony,  and  a  frail  vow  between  an  errant 
Barbarian  and  a  supersubtle  Venetian,  be  not  too 
hard  for  my  wit,  and  all  the  tribe  of  hell,  thou 
shall  enjoy  her.  Shakspeare. 

Her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage,  which  holy  under- 
taking, with  most  austere  sanctimony,  she  accom- 
pltsb'd.  Shakspeare. 

There  was  great  reason  why  all  discreet  princes 
should  beware  of  yielding  hasty  relief  to  the  robes 
of  sanc<irm»)i/.  Raleigh. 

Sa'xction,  sangk'shilin.*o«  n.  s.  [^sanclio?!, 

Fr.  sa?ictio,  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  confirmation  which  gives  to 
any  thing  its  obligatory  power;  ratifi- 
cation. 

I  have  kill'd  a  slave. 
And  of  his  blood  caus'd  to  be  mix'd  with  wine: 
Fill  everj-  man  his  bowl.  There  cannot  be 
A  fitter  drink  to  make  this  sanction  in    Ben  Jonson. 

Against  the  publick  sanctions  of  the  peace. 
With  fates  averse,  the  rout  in  arms  resort. 
To  force  their  monarch.  Dryden, 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sane/ion  of  God 
to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

South. 
By  the  laws  of  men,  enacted  by  civil  power,  ora- 
titude  is  not  enforced :  that  is,  not  enjoined  bv'"the 
sancfioti  of  penalties,  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  person 
tliat  shall  not  he  found  grateful.  South. 

The  satisfaction?  of  the  christian  life,  in  its  pre- 
sent practice  and  future  hopes,  are  not  the  mere 
raptures  of  enthusiasm,  as  the  strictest  professors  of 
reason  have  added  the  sanction  of  their  testimony, 
_.  ,.      .  H'aits 

This  word  15  often  made  the  sanction  of  an  oath: 
it  is  reckoned  a  great  commendation  to  be  a  man 


of  honour. 


Stnft. 


Wanting  sanction  and  authority,  it  is  only  j(  t  a 
private  work.  £aker. 

4d 
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2.  A  law;  a  decree  ratified.  Improper. 
'Tis  the  first  sanction  nature  gave  to  man. 
Each  other  to  assist  in  what  they  can.        Denham. 

Sa'nctitude,  sangk'l^-tude.  n.  a.  [fiom 
«a/2c;u«,Lat.]  Holiness;  goodness;  saint- 
liness. 

In  their  looks  divine 
The  image  of  their  glorious  Maker  shone, 
Truth,  wisdom,  satictUude,  serene  and  pure.    Mill. 

Sa'nctity,  sangk  t<i-i6.  n.  s.  Isanctitas, 
Latin.] 

1.  Holiness;  the  state  of  being  holy. 

At  his  touch, 
Such  sanctity  hath  Heaveu  given  his  hand. 
They  presenUy  amend.  Shakspeare. 

God  attributes  to  place 
No  satictity,  if  none  be  thither  brought 
By  men  who  there  frequent.  Mitton. 

2.  Goodness;  the  quality  of  being  good; 
purity;  godliness. 

This  youth 
I  reliev'd  with  such  sanctity  of  love, 
And  to  his  image,  which  methought  did  promise 
Most  venerable  worth,  did  I  devotion.    Shakspeare. 
It  was  an  observation  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
that  their  empire  had  not  more  encreased  by  the 
strength  of  their  arms  than  the  sanctity  of  their 
manners.  Mdison. 

3.  Saint;  holy  being. 

About  him  all  the  sanctities  of  heav'n 
Stood  tliick  as  stars,  and  from  his  sight  receiv'd 
Beatitude  past  utt'rance.  Milton. 

To  Sa'xctuarise,  sangk'tshu-a-rize.  v.  n. 
[from  suyictuart/.l  To  shelter  by  means* 
of  sacred  privileges.  Not  in  use. 
No  place  indeed  should  murder  sanctiuiiise. 

Shakspeare. 
SA'NCTUARY,sangk'tshti-5-r^.*«^  n.  s. 
[sancruaire,  Fr.  sanctuarium,  Lat.] 

1.  A  holy  place;  holy  ground.  Properly 
the  fienetraiia,  or  most  retired  and  aw- 
ful part  of  a  temple. 

Having  waste  ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  evils  there.'  Shakspeare. 

They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sancttuiry  itself  their  shrines.  Milton. 
Let  It  not  be  imagined,  that  they  contribute  uo^ 
thing  to  the  happiness  of  the  country  who  only  serve 
God  in  the  duties  of  a  holy  life,  who  attend  his 
sanctuary,  and  daily  address  his  goodness.    Rogers. 

2.  A  place  of  protection;  a  sacred  asylum: 
whence  a  sunciuary  man,  one  who 
takes  shelter  in  a  holy  place. 

Come,  my  boy,  we  will  to  sanctuary.        Sliaksp. 
I'll  hence  furdiwiih  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right.  Shaksi: 

Oft  have  i  heard  of  sanctuary  men; 
But  sanctuary  .biidren  ne'er  till  now.    Shaksveare. 
He  fled  to  Beverley,  where  he  and  divers  'of  his 
company  registered  themselves  sanctuary  men. 

Bacon. 

Howsoever  the  sanctuary  man   was   protected 

from  bis  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  sanctuary 

should  not.  Bacon. 

SiiciUr;  protection. 

What  are  the  bulls  to  the  frogs,  or  the  lakes  to 

the  meadows.'  Very  much,  says  the  frog;  for  be 

that's  worsted,  will  be  sure  to  take  sanctuary  in  the 

fens.  L'Estrange. 

The  admirable  works  of  painting  were  made 

fuel  for  the  fire;  but  some  reliqaes  of  it  took  sanc- 

tuai-y  under  ground,  and  escaped  the  common  de»- 

''°.V  Oryden. 

S.^ND,   sand.   n.  a.    [sand,    Danisn    and 

Dutch.] 
I.  Puiiivles  of  stone  not   conjoined,  or 
stone  broken  to  powder. 
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That  finer  matter  called  sand,  is  no  other  than 
veiy  small  pebbles.  Woodward. 

Herei'  th'  sands 
Thee  I'll  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified.       Shaksp 

Hark,  the  fiital  followers  do  pursue! 
The  semdsart  liu.iher'd  that  make  up  my  life: 
Here  must  1  slc;y.  ar.J  here  my  life  must  end. 

Shakspeare. 

Sand  hath  always  its  root  in  clay,  and  there  be 
no  veins  of  sand  any  great  depth  within  the  earth. 

Bacon. 

Calling  for  more  paper  (o  rescribe,  king  Philip 
shewed  him  the  difference  betwixt  the  ink  box  and 
sand  box.  Howel. 

If  quicksilver  be  put  into  a  convenient  glass  ves- 
sel, and  that  vessel  exactly  stopped,  and  kept  for 
ten  weeks  in  a  sand  furnace,  whose  heat  may  be 
constant,  the  corpuscles  that  constitute  the  quick- 
silver will,  after  innumerable  revolutions,  be  so 
connected  to  one  another,  that  they  will  appear  in 
the  form  of  a  red  powder.  Boyle. 

EngHg'd  with  money  bags,  as  bold 
As  men  with  sand  bags  did  of  old.  Hudihras. 

The  force  of  water  casts  gold  out  from  the  bowels 
of  mountains,  and  exposes  it  among  the  sands  of 
rivers.  Dryden. 

Shells  are  found  in  the  great  sand  pit  at  Wool- 
wich. Woodward. 

Celia  and  I,  the  other  day, 
Walk'd  o'er  the  sandhills  to  the  sea.  Prior. 

2.   Ban  en  country  covered  with  sands. 

Most  ol  his  army  being  slain,  he,  with  a  few  of 
his  friends,  sought  to  save  themselves  by  flight  over 
the  desert  sands  Knolles. 

Her  sons  spread 
Beneath  Gibraltar  to  the  Libyan  sands.       Milton. 

So,  where  our  wild  Numidian  wastes  extend, 
Sudden  the  impetuous  hurricanes  descend. 
Wheel  through  ihe  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  sands,  and  sweep  whole  plains  away. 
The  iieipless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smother'd  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.  Addison. 
Sa'ndal,  san'dai.***  n.  s.  [sandale,  French; 
sandalium.  Lat.~|  A  Iomsc  shoe. 

Thus  sung  the  uncouth  swain  to  th'  oaks  and  rills 
While  the  still  morn  went  out  with  sandals  gcey.Milt. 

From  his  robe 
Flows  light  ineffable:  his  harp,  his  quiver. 
And  Lycian  bow  are  gold:  with  golden  sandals 
His  feet  are  shod.  Prior. 

The  sandals  of  celestial  mold, 
Fledg'd  with  ambrosial  plumes,  and  rich  with  gold. 
Surround  her  feet.  Pope. 

S.-vn'darak,  sSn'dar-rak.  n.  s.  [jsandara- 
qucy  Fr.  sandaracui  Latin.] 

1.  A  mineral  of  a  bright  colour,  not  much 
unlike  to  red  arsenick.  Bailey. 

2.  A  white  gum  oozing  out  of  the  juni- 
pertree.  Bailey. 

Sa'ndblind,  sand'blind.  adj.  [sand  and 
blind.'\  Having  a  defect  in  the  eyes,  by 
which  small  particles  appear  to  fly  be- 
fore them. 

My  true  begotten  father,  being  more  than  sand- 
hlind,  high  gravelblind,  knows  me  not.  Shakspeare. 
Sa'ndbox  TVee,  sdnd'b6ks-tr66.  n.  s.  [/lu- 
ra,  Lat.J  A  plant. 

The  fruit  of  this  plant,  if  suffered  to  remain  on 
till  they  are  fully  ripe,  burst  in  the  heat  of  the  day 
with  a  violent  explosion,  making  a  noise  like  the 
firing  of  a  pistol,  and  hereby  the  seeds  are  thrown 
about  to  a  considerable  distance.  These  seeds,  when 
green,  vomit  and  purge,  and  are  sopposed  to  be 
somewhat  a-kin  to  nux  vomica.  Miller. 

Sa'nded,  san'ddd.  adj.  [from  sand.'] 
1.  Covered  with  sand;  barren. 

Id  well  sanded  lands  little  or  no  snow  lies. 

Mortimer. 
The  river  pours  along 
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Resistless,  roaring  dreadful  down  it  conies; 
Then  o'er  the  sanded  valley  floating  spreads. 

TAonison. 
2.  Marked  with  small  spots;  variegated 
with  dusky  specks. 

My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind, 
So  flew'd,  so  sanded,  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew. 

Shakspeare. 

Sa'nderling,  san'ddr-ling.  n.  s.    A  bird. 

We  reckon  coots,  sanderlings,  pewets,  and  mews 

Careio. 
Sa'nders,  san'diirz.  n.  s.  [sayitalum,  Lat.] 
A  precious  kind   of  Indian   wood,   of 
which  there  are  three  sorts,  red,  yel- 
low, and  green.  Bailey. 
Aromatize  it  with  sanders.                     Wiseman. 
Sa'ndever,  sand'dv-iir.  n.  s. 

That  which  our  English  glassmen  call  sandever, 
and  the  French,  of  whom  probably  the  name  was 
borrowed,  suindever,  is  that  recrement  that  is  made 
when  the  materials  of  glass,  namely,  sand  and  a 
fixt  lixiviate  alkali,  having  been  first  baked  together, 
and  kept  long  in  fusion,  the  mixture  casts  up  the 
superfluous  salt,  which  the  workmen  afterwards 
take  off  with  ladles,  and  lay  by  as  little  worth 

Boyle. 
Sa'ndish,  sand'ish.  adj.  [from  sand.]  Ap- 
proaching to  the  nature  of  sand;  loose; 
not  close;  not  compact. 

Plant  the  tenuifolia  and  ranunculus  in  fresh 
sandish  earth,  taken  from  under  the  turf.     Evelyn. 

Sa'ndstone,  sand'stone.  n.  s.  [sand  and 
sione.]  Stone  of  a  loose  and  friable 
kind,  that  easily  crumbles  into  sand. 

Grains  of  gold  in  sandstone,  from  the  mine  of 
Costa  Rica,  which  is  not  reckoned  rich;  but  every 
hundred  weight  yields  about  an  ounce  of  gold. 

Woodward. 
Sa'ndy,  sand'6.  adj.  [from  sand.] 

1.  Abounding  with  sand;  full  ot  sand. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hourglass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats.    Shaksp. 

Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains. 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand.         Shakspeare. 

A  region  so  desert,  dry,  and  sandy,  that  travel- 
lers are  fain  to  carry  water  on  their  camels.  Brown. 

Rough  unwieldy  earth,  nor  to  the  plough 
Nor  to  Ihe  cattle  kind,  with  sandy  stones 
And  gravel  o'er-abounding.  Philips. 

O'er  sand?/  wilds  were  yellow  harvests  spread. 

Pope. 

2.  Consisting  of  sand;  unsolid. 

Favour,  so  bottomed  upon  the  sandy  foundation 
of  pei-sonal  respects  only,  cannot  be  long  lived. 

Bacon. 
Sane,  sine.  adj.  [sanus.,  Latin.]  Sound; 
healthy.  Baynard  wrote  a  poem  on 
preserving  the  body  in  a  sane  and  sound 
state. 
Sang,  sang.  The  preterit  of  .nng. 

Then  sang  Moses  and  Israel  this  song  unto  the 

Lord.  Exodus. 

Thee  next  they  san^,  of  all  creation  first.  Milton. 

Sangui'ferous,  s3ng-gwiff^r-ifls.  adj. 
[sanguijer.  Lat.]  Conveying  blood. 

The  fifth  conjugation  of  the  nerves  is  branched 
to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  particularly  the  cheeks, 
whose  sanguiferotis  vessels  it  twists  about.  Derham. 
Sanguifica'tion,  sang-gw6-f^-kA'shi'in. 
n.  s.  [smigui/icationy  Fr.  sanguis  and 
facio,  Lat.J  The  production  of  blood; 
the  conversion  of  the  chyle  into  blood. 

Since  the  lungs  are  the  chief  instruments  o(  san- 

piijication,  the  animal  that  has  that  organ  faulty 

can  never  have  t?ie  vital  juices  derived  from  the 

blood,  in  a  good  state.  Arbuthnot. 

Asthxuatick  persons  have  voracious  appetites,  and 
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consequently,  for  want  of  a  right  sanguijication,  are 
leucophlegmatick.  Arbuthnot. 

Sa'nguifier,  sang'gw^-fi-ir.  n.  s.  [san- 
guis and  facio,  Latin.]  Producer  of 
blood. 

Bitters,  like  choler,  are  the  best  sanguijiers,  and 
also  the  best  febrifuges.  Floytr. 

To  Sa'nguify,  sang'gvv^-fi.^*"  v.  7i.  [san- 
guis and  facioy  Latin.]  To  produce 
blood. 

At  the  same  time  I  think,  I  command:  in  inferior 
faculties,  I  walk,  see,  hear,  digest,  sanguify,  and 
^  carnify,  by  the  power  of  an  indi»idual  soul.  Hale 
Sa'nguinauy,  sang'gwe-na-re.  adj.  [san- 
guinarius,  Latin;  sangui?iaire,  Fr.  from 
sanguis,  Latin.]  Cruel;  bloody;  mur- 
derous. 

We  may  not  propagate  religion  by  wars,  or  by 
songTtinon/ persecutions  to  force  consciences. 

.  Bacon. 

The  scene  is  now  more  sanguinary,  and  fuller  of 
actors:  never  was  such  a  confused  mysterious  civil 
war  as  this.  Ihwel. 

Passion  transforms  us  into  a  kind  of  savages,  and 
make  us  brutal  and  sangtdnary.  Broome. 

Sa'nguinauy,  saiig'gwd-nS-r^.  n.  s.  [san- 
guis, Latm.J  An  herb.  jiinsivorth. 
Sa'nguine,  sang'gwin,'*"    adj.   [sanguin, 
Fr.  sanguineus,  from  sanguis,  Lat.J 

1.  Red;  haviiic  the  colour  of  blood. 

This  fellow 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear; 
Saying,  tiie  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves 
Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeks. 

Shakspeare. 
A  stream  of  nect'rous  humour  issuing  flow'd 
Sanguine.  Milton. 

Dire  Tisiphone  there  keeps  the  ward, 
Girt  in  her  sang-uine  gown.  Dryden. 

Her  flag  aloft,  spread  ruffling  to  the  wind, 
And  song-MJne  streamers  seem  tlie  flood  to  fire; 
The  weaver,  charm'd  with  what  bis  loom  de- 
sign'd. 
Goes  on  to  sea,  and  knows  not  to  retire.      Dryden. 

2.  Abounding  with  blood  more  ibiji  any 
other  humour;  cheerful. 

The  cholerick  fell  short  of  the  longevity  of  the 
sanguine.  Brown. 

Though  these  faults  differ  in  their  complexions  as 
sanguine  from  melancholy,  yet  they  aie  frequently 
united.  Government  cf  the  Tongue. 

.   Warm;  ardent;  confident. 

A  set  of  sanguine  tempers  ridicule,  in  the  num- 
ber of  fopperies,  all  sucti  apprehensions.         Swift. 

Sa'nguine,  sang'gwin.  7i.  s.  [from  san- 
guis.] Blood  colour. 

A  grisly  wound, 
From  which  forth  gush'd  a  stream  of  gore,  blood 

thick. 
That  all  her  goodly  garments  stain'd  around. 
And  in  deep  sanguine  dy'd  the  grassy  ground. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sa  nguineness,  sang'gwin-n^s.  > 
Sangui'nity,  sang-gwin'6-te.     \    "'  *' 
[horn  sanguine.]    Ardour;  heat  of  ex- 
pectation;   confidence.     Sanguiniiy   is 
perhaps  only  used  by  Swift. 

Rage,  or  phrenzy  it  may  be,  in  some  perhaps 
natural  courage,  or  sangv,ineness  of  temper  in 
others;  but  true  valour  it  is  not,  if  it  knows  not  as 
well  to  suffer  as  to  do.  That  mind  is  truly  great, 
and  only  that,  which  stands  above  the  power  of  all 
extrinsick  violence;  which  keeps  itself  a  distinct 
principality,  independent  upon  the  outward  man. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
1  very  much  distrust  your  sanguiniiy.  Swift, 

Sangui'neous,  sdng-gwin'6-Cis.  adj.  [sun'^ 
guineus,  Latin;  sanguin,  Fr.] 
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1.  Constituting  blood. 

This  animal  of  Plato  containeth  not  only  sai\gui- 
neotis  and  reparable  paiticles,  but  is  made  up  of 
veins,  rierves,  and  arteries.  Broum. 

2.  Abounding  wiili  blood. 

A  plethorick  constitution,  in  which  true  blood 
abounds,  is  called  sangui/ieous.  ^rbuthnot. 

Sa'nhedrim,  san'h6-unm.  n.  s.  [_sy?iedri- 
um,  Laiin.j    The  chief  council  among 
the  Jews,  consisting  of  seventy  elders, 
over  whom  the  high  priest  presided. 
Sa'nicle,    san'6-kl.*"*    n.  s.   \_sanicle,   Fr. 

ianicuia,  Lat.J   A  plant. 
5./f'.V7A'S,  sine-fiz.  n.  «,  [Latin.]    Thin 
niattt  r;  serous  excretion. 

It  began  with  a  round  crack  in  the  skin,  without 

other  matter  than  a  little  sanies  Wiseman. 

Sa'vious,  sa'ii6-us.^**  adj.  [from  sanien.^ 

Running   a  thin  serous  matter,  not  a 

well-digested  pus. 

Observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I  proposed  digestion 
as  the  only  way  to  remo>e  the  pain.  Wiseman. 

Sa'nity,  san'e-l6.  n.  a.  [sanilasy  Latin.j 
Soundness  of  mind. 

How  pregnant,  sometimes,  his  replies  are! 
A  happiness  that  often  madness  hits  on. 
Which  sanity  and  reason  could  not  be 
So  pro^p'rously  delivered  of.  Skakspeare. 

Sank,  -iiigk.  The  preterit  of  smX:. 

As  if  the  opening  of  her  mouth  to  Zelmane  had 
opened  some  great  floodgate  of  sorrow,  whereof  her 
heait  could  not  abide  the  violent  issue,  she  sank  to 
the  ground.  Sidney. 

Our  men  followed  them  close,  took  two  ships, 
gave  divers  others  of  their  ships  their  death's 
wouuds,  whereof  soon  alter  thej  sank  and  perished. 

Bacon. 
SJA''S,  ^nz.pre/i.    [French.]    Without. 
Out  of  use. 

Last  scene  of  alJ, 
That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history. 
Is  second  childishness  and  mere  oblivion. 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sa?is  taste,  so»is  every  thing. 

Sliakspeare. 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense. 
Sails  witchcraft  could  not.  Skakspeare. 

SAP,  sap.  n.  s.  [j-aepe,  Sax.  safi,  Dut.j 
Tiie  vital  juice  of  plants;  the  juice  that 
circulates  in  trees  and  herbs. 

Now  sucking  of  (he  sap  of  herbs  most  sweet. 
Or  of  the  deiv,  which  jet  on  them  docs  lie, 
Now  in  the  same  bathing  his  tendor  feet     Spenser. 

Though  now  this  graineu  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap  consuming  winitr's  drizzled  snow, 
Anil  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory,      iihaksp. 

Wound  tht  oark  of  our  fruii-trees, 
Lest,  being  o\oi^i)roud  with  sap  and  blood. 
With  too  muoh  riches  it  confou.-id  itself.      Shaksp. 

His  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  scitntial  sap.  Milton. 

The  sap  which  at  the  root  is  bred 

In  trees,  through  all  the  boughs  is  spread.    Waller. 

Vegetables  consist  of  the  same  parts  with  animal 

substances,  spirit,  water,  salt,  oil,  earth;  all  which 

are  contained  in  the  sap  they  derive  from  theeaiih. 

Jirbvthnot. 
To  Saf,  sap.    V.  a.  [aa/ifier,  Fr.  za/i/iare, 
Ital.]  To  underniine;  to  subvert  by  dig- 
ging; to  mine. 

Their  duellings  were  sapped  by  floods. 
Their  houses  fell  upon  their  household  gods.   Dryd. 
To  Sai',  sap.   I',  n.   To  proceed  by  mine; 
to  pr  ccid  invisibly. 

For  the  better  security  of  the  troops,  both  assaults 
are  carried  on  l)y  sa/'iiitig.  Taller. 

In  vain  my  heroes  ri;;iil,  and  patiiots  rave, 
If  secret  gold  saps  on  from  knave  to  koave.    Pope. 


SAP 

Sa'i'hire,  saf'fir."°  *"  See  Sapphire. 
SA'PID,   sap'id."^  adj.  Isa/iidus,  Latm.] 
Tasteful;  palatable;  making  a  powerful 
stimulation  upon  the  palate. 

Thus  camels,  to  make  the  water  sopid,  do  raise 
the  mud  with  their  feet.  ^"'u: 

The  most  oily  parts  are  not  separated  by  a  slight 
decoction,  till  they  are  disentangled  from  the  salts; 
for  if  what  remains  of  the  subject,  after  the  infusion 
and  decoction  be  continued  to  be  boiled  down  with 
the  addition  of  fresh  water,  a  fat,  sapid,  odorous, 
viscous,  inflammable,  frothy  water  will  constantly 
be  found  floating  a-top  of  the  boiling  liquor. 

Arbuihnot. 

Sapi'dity,  si-pid'd-t^.  ?  n.  s.   [from   sa- 

Sa'pidness,  sap'id  n^s.  S     fiid.]  Tasteful- 

ness;  power  of  stimulating  the  palate. 

As  for  their  taste,  if  their  nutriment  be  air, 
neither  can  it  be  an  instrument  thereof;  for  the 
body  of  that  element  is  ingustible,  and  void  of  all 
sapidity.  Browii. 

If  sapidness  belong  not  to  the  mercurial  principle 
of  vegetables  and  animals,  it  will  scarce  be  discri- 
minated from  their  phlegm.  Boyle. 
Sa'pience,  sa'p6-^nse.  n.  s.  [safiience,  Fr. 
safiienciay  Latin.]  Wisdom;  sageness; 
"knowledge. 

By  sapience,  I  mean  what  the  ancients  did  by 
philosophy;  the  habit  or  disposition  of  mind  which 
importeth  the  love  of  wisdom  Grew. 

Ne  only  they  that  dwell  in  lowly  dust, 
The  sons  of  darkness  and  of  ignorance; 
But  they  whom  thou,  great  Jove,  by  doom  unjust, 
Did'si  to  the  top  of  honour  erst  advance: 
They  now,  puft  up  with  's  deignful  insolence, 
Despise  the  blood  of  blessed  sapience.  Spenser. 

King  James,  of  immortal  memory,  among  all 
the  lovei-s  and  admirers  of  divine  and  human  sapi- 
ence, accomplished  at  Theobalds  his  own  days  on 
eai'th.  Wotlon. 

Because  enterprises  guided  by  ill  counsels  have 
equal  success  to  those  by  the  best  judgment  con- 
ducted, therefore  had  violence  the  same  external 
figure  with  sapience.  Raleigh. 

Sapience  and  love 
Immense,  and  all  his  father  in  him  shone.    Milton. 

O  sovreign,  virtuous,  precious  of  all  trees 
In  paradise!  of  operation  blest 
To  sapience.  Milton. 

Many  a  wretch  in  Bedlam, 
Though  perhaps  among  the  rout 
He  wildly  flings  his  filth  about, 
Still  has  gratitude  and  sapience. 
To  spare  the  folks  that  give  him  ha'pence.      Swift 

Sa'pie.nt,  si'p^-^nt.    adj.    \jsafiiens.)  Lat.] 
W'ise;  sage. 
There  the  sapient  king  held  dalliance.     Milton. 

Sa'pless,  sap'lfis.  adj.   [_8a/iloos,  Dutch.] 

1.  Wanting  sap;  wanting  vital  juice. 

Pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine, 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground. 

Shakspeare. 

The  tree  of  knowledge,  blasted  by  disputes, 
Produces  sapless  leaves  instead  of  fruits.     Denham. 

This  single  stick  was  full  of  sap;  but  now  in  vain 
does  art  tie  that  withered  bundle  of  twigs  to  its 
sapless  trunk.  Swift. 

2.  Dry;  old;  husky. 

If  by  this  bribe,  well  plac'd,  he  would  ensnare 
Some  sapless  usurer  that  wants  an  heir.       Dryden. 

Sa'pling.  bap'ling.   n.  s.  [from  sa/i.~\     A 
young  tree;  a  young  plant. 

Look  how  1  am  bewitch 'd;  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither'd  up.  Shaksp. 

Nurse  the  saplings  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint.  Milton. 

A  sapling  pine  he  wrench'd  from  out  the  ground, 
The  readiest  weapon  that  his  fuiy  found.      Dryden. 

W  hat  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oak  ?  Swift. 

4d2 
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Slouch  turn'd  his  head,  saw  his  wife's  vig'rous 
hand 
Wielding  her  oaken  sapling  of  command.       King 
Sapona'ceous,  sap-6-ni'shus.^*''    ?     adj. 
Sa'ponart,  sap'p6-na-r(i.  5  [^''^"^ 

sa/io,  Latin,  soap.]     Soapy;  resembling 
soap;  having  the  qualities  of  soap. 

By  digesting  a  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  with  oil 
of  almonds,  I  could  reduce  them  to  a  soft  saponary 
substance.  Boyle. 

Any  mixture  of  an  oily  substance  with  salt,  may 
be  called  a  soap:  bodies  of  this  nature  are  called 
saponaceous.  Jlrbuthnot. 

SjI'FOR,  si'p6r.^6«  n.s.  [Lat.]  Taste; 
power  of  affecting  or  stimulating  the 
palate. 

There  is  some  sapor  in  all  aliments,  as  being  to 
be  distinguished  and  judged  by  the  gust  which  can- 
not be  admitted  in  air.  £roirn. 
The  shape  of  those  little  particles  of  matter 
which  distinguish  the  various  sapors,  odours,  and 
colours  of  bodies.  Watts. 
Sapori'kick,  adp-o-rlPfik.*^"  adj.  [^sa/io- 
rijique.)  Fr.  sa/wr  andyccio,  Lat.]  Hav- 
ing the  power  to  produce  tastes. 
Sa'vphire,  saf'fir.**'' ''"   n.  *.  [jsafifihirus, 
Latin:  so  that  it  is  improperly  written 
sa/ihire.^     A  precious  stone  of  a  blue 
colour. 
Saphire  is  of  a  bright  blue  colour.       Woodward. 
In  enroli'd  tuffs,  flow'rs  purfled,  blue  and  white. 
Like  saphire  peai'l,  in  rich  embroidery.         SluU(sp. 

He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue. 
And  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmore. 
That  the  saphire  should  grow  foul,  and  lose  its 
beauty,  when  worn  by  one  that  is  lecherous,  and 
many  other  fabulous  stories  of  gems,  are  great  ar- 
guments that  their  virtue  is  equivalent  to  their 
value.  Derham. 

SA'pPHiRiNE,?afTir-ine."9  adj.  \_safifihi- 
rinusy  Latin.]  Made  of  sapphire;  resem- 
bling sapphire. 

She  was  too  saphirine  and  clear  for  thee ; 
Clay,  flint,  and  jet  now  thy  fit  dwellings  be.  Donn*. 
A  few  grains  of  shell  silver,  with  a  convenient 
proportion  of  powdered  crystal  glass,  having  been 
kept  tiiree  hours  in  fusion,  I  found  the  coliquated 
mass,  upon  breaking  the  crucible,  of  a  lovelysap/iir- 
ine  blue.  Boyle. 

SA'ppiNEss,sap'p^-n^s.  n.*.  [from  sa/i/iy.'] 
The  state  or  the  quality  of  abounding 
in  sap;  succulence;  juiciness. 
Sa'ppy,  sap'pd.  adj.  [from  sa/i.'] 

Abounduig  in  sap;  juicy;  succulent. 
The  sappy  parts,  and  next  resembling  juice, 
Were  turn'd  to  moisiure  for  the  bod>'s  use. 
Supplying  humours,  biood,  and  nourishment.  Dryd. 

The  sc^y  boughs 
Attire  themselves  with  blooms,  sweet  rudiments 
Of  futuie  harvest.  PhUips. 

The  green  heat  the  ripe,  and  the  rip3  give  fire  to 
the  green;  to  which  the  bigness  of  their  leaves,  and 
hardness  of  their  stalks,  which  continue  moist  and 
sappy  long,  doth  much  contribute.  Moitimer. 

2.  Young,  not  firni;  weak. 

This  young  prince  was  brought  up  among  nurses, 
till  he  arrived  to  the  age  of  six  yeai's:  when  he  had 
passed  this  weak  and  sappy  age,  he  was  comtmued 
to  Dr.  Cox.  Hayward. 

Sa'raband,  sar'ra-band.  n.  *.  [^garabaudr^ 
Spanish;  sarabande,  French.]  A  Span- 
ish dance. 

The  several  modifications  of  this  tune-playin* 
qualify  in  a  fiddle,  to  play  preludes,  sarabands, 
jigs,  and  gavots,  are  as  much  real  qualities  id  the 
insti-ument  as  the  thought  is  in  the  mind  of  tlie 
composer.  Jrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

SA'KCASM,  sir'kazm.  n.  s.  Isarcaame 


S  AR 

Fr.  sarcasmus,  Lat.]  A  keen  reproach; 
a  taunt;  a  ^ibe. 
Sarcasms  of  wit  are  transmitted  in  story. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Rejoice,  O  young  man,  says  Solomon,  in  a  severe 
sarcasm,  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the 
ways  of  thy  heart;  but  know  that  for  these  things 
God  will  bring  fhee  into  judgment.  Rogers 

When  an  angry  master  says  to  his  servant,  It  is 
bravely  done,  it  is  one  way  of  giving  a  severe  re- 
proach; for  the  words  are  spokeii  by  way  of  sarcasm 
or  irony.  ^^,, 

Sahca'stical,  sir-kSs't^-kal.  >  adj.  [from 
Sarca'stick,   s&r-kas'tik.sos  J    sarcasm.^ 
Keen;  taunting;  severe. 

What  a  fierce  and  sarcastick  reprehension  would 
this  have  drawn  from  the  friendship  of  the  world, 
and  yet  what  a  gentle  one  did  it  receive  from  Christ? 

SotUk. 
Sauca'stically,    sar-kas't^-kal-^.     adv. 
[from    sarcastical.^      Tauntingly;    se- 
verely. 

He  asked  a  lady  playing  with  a  lap-dog,  whether 
the  women  of  that  country  used  to  have  any  chil- 
dren or  no?  thereby  sarcastically  reproaching  them 
for  misplacing  that  affection  upon  brutes,  which 
could  only  become  a  mother  to  her  child.  South. 
Sa'rcenet,  sirse'n^t.  n.  s  [Supposed  by 
Skinner  to  be  sericum,  saracenicum, 
Lat.]     Fine  thin  woven  silk. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  sley'd  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet  flap 
for  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse. 

Shakspeare. 
If  they  be  covered,  though  but  with  linen  or  sarce- 
net, it  intercepts  the  effluvium.  Brown. 

These  are  they  that  cannot  bear  the  heat 
Of  figur'd  silks,  and  under  sarcenets  sweat.      Dryd. 

She  darls  from  sarcenet  ambush  wily  leers. 
Twitches  thy  sleeve,  or,  with  familiar  airs. 
Her  fan  will  pat  the  cheek;  these  snares  disdain. 

Gay. 
To  Sa'rcle,  sir'kl.  v.  a.  [^sarclery  Fr.  .lur- 
culoy  Lat.J  To  w^eed  corn.  Ainstvorth. 
Sauooce'le,  sir-k6-s61e'.  n.  s.  [e-«f  |  and 
x»i?iv;  sarcocele^  Fr.]  A  fleshy  excres- 
cence of  the  testicles,  which  sometimes 
grows  so  large  as  to  stretch  the  scro- 
tum much  beyond  its  natural  size. 

Quincy, 
Sakoo'ma,  sir-ko'ma.  n.  s.  [^c-u^KUf^.x.']   A 
fleshy  excrescence,  or  lump,  growing 
in  any  part  of  the  body,  especially  the 
nostrils.  Bailey. 

Sarco'phagous,  sar-kSffa-gi^s.^^s  adj. 
[<r«f|  and  (P«cv«.]  Fiesh-eating;  feed- 
ing on  flesh. 

Sarco'phagy,  s4r-k6f'fa-j^."«  n  s.  [o-up^ 
and  (puya.^  The  practice  of  eating 
flesh. 

There  was  no  sarcophagy  before  the  flood;  and 
without  the  eating  of  flesli.  our  fathers  preserved 
themselves  unto  longer  livR  than  their  posterity. 

Brown 

Saroo'tick,  skr-k6t't\k.^°^  n.s.  [from  o-«f  |; 

sarcotigue,  Fr.]  A  medicine  which  fills 

up  ulcers  w;th  new  flesh;  an  incarna- 

live. 

The  humour  was  moderately  repressed,  and 
breathed  forth;  after  which  the  ulcer  incarnedwith 
common  sarcoticks,  and  the  ulcerations  about  it 
were  cured  by  ointment  of  tuty.  Wisetran. 

Sarcula'tion  sir-ku-la'shijn.  n.s.\^fiar- 
culu.s,  Latin.]  The  act  of  weeding; 
plucking  up  weeds.  Uict. 
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Sa'rdel,  s&r'ddl. 
Sa'rdine  Sione,  sir'dlne-stone.'*" 
Sa'rdius,  sir'dd-ils,  or  s&r'j6-us.2»3  ag* 
«•  s.  A  sort  of  precious  stone. 

He  that  sat  was  to  look  upon,  like  a  jasper  and  a 

sardine  stone.  Revelation. 

Thou  shalt  set  in  it  four  rows  of  stone;  the  first 

row  shall  be  a  sardius.  Exodus. 

Sa'rdonyx,  s&r'do-niks.  n.  s.  A  precious 

stone. 

The  onyx  is  an  accidental  variety  of  the  agat 
kind :  'tis  of  a  dark  horny  colour,  in  which  is  a  plate 
of  a  bluish  white,  and  sometimes  of  red:  when  on 
one  or  both  sides  the  white  there  happens  to  lie  also 
a  plate  of  a  reddish  colour,  the  jewellers  call  the 
stone  a  sardonyx.  fVoodward. 

^ARK,  skvk.  w.  s.  [ycyjik,  Saxon.J 
|i .  A  shark  or  shirk 
2.  In  Scotland  it  denotes  a  shirt. 

Flaunting  beaus  gang  with  their  breasts  open,  and 
their  sarks  over  their  waistcoats.  Arbuthnot. 

Sarn,  s&rn.  n.  s.  A  British  word  for  pave- 
ment, or  stepping  stones,  still  used  in 
the  same  sense  in  Berkshire  and  Hamp- 
shire. 
Sa'rplier,  s&r'pl6^r.  n.  s.  [^sarfiilliere,  Fr.] 
A  piece  of  canvass  for  wrapping  up 
wares;  a  packing-cloth.  Bailey. 

Sa'rrasine,  s&r'ra-s^n.  n.s.  [In  botany.] 
A  kind  of  birthwort.  Bailey. 

Sa'rsa,  sir'sa.  i 

Sarsapare'lla,  s&r-s3-pa-r^ria.  5    "*  *" 

Both  a  tree  and  an  herb.         Ain.'iiuorth. 

Sarse,  sirse.  n.  s.  [perhaps  because  made 

of  sarcenet.']   A  sort  of  fine  lawn  sieve 

Bailey. 
To  Sarse,  s&rse.  v. a.  [«a««(?r,  Fr.]  To  sift 
through  a  sarse  or  searse.  Bailey. 

Sart,  s^rt.  n.  s.  [In  agriculture.]  A  piece 
of  woodland  turned  into  arable.  Bailey. 
Sash,  sash.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mologists give  no  account:  I  suppose 
it  comes  from  sgache,  of  sgavoir,  to 
know,  a  sash  worn  being  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction; and  a  fiash  window  being  made 
particularly  for  the  sake  of  seeing  and 
being  seen.] 

1.  A  belt  worn  by  way  of  distinction;  a 
silken  band  worn  by  officers  in  the 
army. 

2.  A  window  so  formed  as  to  be  let  up 
and  down  by  pul'eys. 

She  ventures  now  to  lift  the  sash; 

The  window  is  her  proper  sphere.  Swift. 

She  broke  a  pane  in  the  sash  window  that  looked 

into  the  yard.  Swift. 

SA'sHooN,slsh'66n.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  leather 

stuffing  put  into  a  boot  for  the  wearer's 

ease.  jiinatvorth. 

Sa'ssafras,  sas'sa-fras.  n.s.  A  tree.  The 

wood  is  medicinal. 
Sat,  sat.  The  preterit  of  *fr. 
The  picture  of  fair  Venus,  that 
For  which,  men  say,  the  goddess  sat, 
Was  lost,  'till  Leiy  from  your  look 
Again  that  glorious  image  took.  Waller. 

I  answered  not  the  Rehearsal,  because  I  knew  the 
author  sat  to  himself  when  he  drew  the  picture,  and 
was  the  very  Bays  of  his  own  farce.  Dryden. 

Sjvta'nical,  sS-idn'n^-kal.  )  adj.  [from  Sa- 
Sata'nick,  sS-tun'nik.«09    5  '««>  the  prince 
of  hell.]  Devilishi  infernal. 


The  faint  satanick  host, 

^  Defensive  scarce.  Milton. 

Sa'tchel,  sitsh'il.99  n.  s.  [seckel,  German; 

sacculus,  Lat.     Perhaps  better  sachcl.l 

A  little  bag:  commonly  a  bag  used  by 

schoolboys. 

The  whining  schoolboy  with  bis  satchel, 
And  shining  ujoining  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shakspeare 

Schoolboys  lag  with  satchels  in  their  hands.  Swift. 
To  Sate,  site,  v-  a.  [satio,  Lat.]  To  sa- 
tiate; to  glut;  to  pain  to  feed  beyond  na- 
tural desires. 

Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  j>/i,,,„. 

How  will  their  bodies  stript 
Enrich  the  victors,  while  the  vultures  sate 
Their  maws  with  full  repast?  Philips 

Thy  useless  strength,  mistaken  king,  employ 
Sated  with  rage,  and  ignorant  of  joy.  Prior. 

Sa'tellite,  sat't^l-lite.«e  „,  ^_  Isatelles, 
Lat.  satellite,  Fr.  This  word  is  com-' 
monly  pronounced  in  prose  with  the  e 
mute  in  the  plural,  as  in  the  singular, 
and  is  therefore  only  of  three  syllables; 
but  Pofie  has  in  the  plural  continued 
the  Latin  form,  and  assigned  it  four:  I 
think,  improperly.]  A  small  planet  re- 
volving round  a  larger. 

Four  moons  move  about  Jupiter,  and  five  about 
Saturn,  called  their  satellites.  Locke. 

The  smallest  planets  are  situated  nearest  thesuti 
and  each  other;  whereas  Jupiier  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  and  have  many  satellites  about 
them,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  extreme  regions  of 
thesystem  £,„,; 

Ask  of  yonder  argent  fields  above, 
Why  Jove's  satellites  are  less  than  Jove?         Pope. 
Satelli'tious,  sai-t^l-lish'ds.  adj.  [from* 
satcllc.i,  Lat]  Consisting  of  satellites. 

Their  solidity  and  opacity,  and  their  satellitious 
attendance,  their  revolutions  about  the  sun,  and 
their  rotations  about  their  axis,  are  exactly  the 
same.  Cheyne. 

To  SA'TIATE,  si'shi-ite.    v.  a.  [saiio, 
Lat.]  ■-        * 

1 .  To  satisfy;  to  fill. 
Those  smells  are  the  most  grateful  where  the  de- 
gree of  heat  is  small,  or  the  strength  of  the  smell 
allayed;  for  these  rather  woo  the  sense  than  satiate 
"•  Bacon. 

Buying  of  land  is  the  result  of  a  full  and  satiated 
gain;  and  men  in  trade  seldom  think  of  laying  out 
their  money  upon  land,  'till  their  pr->fi»  has  brought 
them  in  more  than  their  trade  can  well  employ. 

Locke. 
The  loosen'd  winds 
Hurl'd  high  above  the  il)uds;  till  all  their  force 
Consum'd,  her  rav'nous  jaws  th'  earth  satiate  clos'd. 

Philips 

2.  To  glut;  to  pall;  to  fill  beyond  natural 
desire. 

Whatever  novelty  presents,  children  are  presently 
eager  to  have  a  taste,  and  are  as  soon  stUiati-d  with 
•'•  ^  Lode. 

He  may  be  sattoUed,  but  not  satisfy'd.       Mrris. 

3.  To  granfy  desire 
I  may  yet  sunive  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  sir- 

though  they  should  be  satiated  with  my  blood. 

King  Charles. 

4.  To  saturate;  to  impregnate  with  as  much 
as  ran  be  contained  or  imbibed. 

Why  does  not  salt  of  tartar  draw  more  water  out 
of  the  air,  than  in  a  certain  proportion  to  its  quantity, 
but  for  want  of  an  attractive  force  after  it  is  snliuted 
with  water?  Mulcn. 

Sa'tiate,    si'shd-ite.81    adj.    [from    the 
verb.]    Glutted;  full  to  satiety.     When 
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it  has  luithy  it  seems  a  participle;  when 
•/,  an  adjective. 

Our  generals,  retir'd  to  their  estates, 
In  life's  cool  evening,  satiate  0/ applause, 
Nor  think  of  bleeding  ev'n  in  Brunswick's  cause. 

Pope. 

Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  bush'd  and  satiate  lay, 
Yet  eat,  in  dreams,  the  custard  of  the  day.  Pope. 
Sati'ety,  sa-ti'6-l6.*8^  „.,.  [^satietaa,  Lat. 
aatiete,  Fr.'\  Fulness  beyond  desire  or 
pleasure;  more  than  enough;  weari- 
someness  of  plenty;  state  of  being  pall- 
ed or  glutted. 

He  leaves  a  shallow  plash  to  plunge  him  in  the 
deep, 
And  with  ja(t<(y  seeks  to  quench  bis  thirst.    Shaksp. 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite,  especially 
towards  the  wainiog-time  and  suspect  of  satiety. 

(Votton. 

In  all  pleasures  there  is  satiety;  and  after  they  be 
used,  their  verdure  departeth.  Hakewill. 

They  satiate  and  soon  fill. 
Though  pleasant;  but  thy  words,  with  grace  divine 
Imbu'd,  bring  to  their  sweetness  no  satiety.  Milton. 

No  action,  the  usefulness  of  which  has  made  it 
the  matter  of  duty,  but  a  man  may  bear  the  conti- 
nual pursuit  of,  (vithout  loathing  or  satiety.    South. 

The  joy  unequaPd,  if  its  end  it  gain, 
Without  satiety,  though  e'er  so  blest, 
And  but  more  relish'd  as  the  more  distress'd.  Pope. 
Sa'tin,  sSt'tln.   n.  a.  [^saiin,  Fr.   dra/io  di 
setan,  Italian;  sattin^  Dutch.]     A  soft 
close  and  shining  silk. 

Upon  her  body  she  wore  a  doublet  of  sky-colour 
satin,  covered  with  plates  of  gold,  and  as  it  were 
oailed  with  precious  stones,  that  in  it  she  might  seem 
armed  Sidnty. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  symars  were  seen. 
Of  Florence  scUin,  flower'd  with  white  and  green. 
And  fur  a  shade  betwixt  the  bloomy  gridcliu.  Dryd. 

Her  petticoat,  traiisform'd  apace, 
Became  black  satin  fluunc'd  with  lace  Swift. 

Lay  the  child  carefully  in  a,  rase,  covered  with  a 
mantle  of  blue  satin.  Arbulhnot  and  Pope. 

SA'TIRE,  si'iiir,  sat'dr,  si'iire,  or  sai  ire. 
«**n. ».  [«a?ira,  anciently  Ara^wru, Lat.  not 
from  satyruay  a  saiyr;  satire^  Fr.]  A 
poem  in  which  wickedness  cr  folly  is 
censured.  Proper  sa'ire  is  disiinguisii- 
ed,  ijy  the  generality  of  t lie  rtticctions, 
from  a  lampoon  wliicn  is  aimed  against 
a  particular  personj  but  they  are  too 
frequently  confounded:  it  has  on  before 
the  subject. 

He  dares  to  sing  thy  praises  in  a  clime 
Where  vice  triumphs,  and  virtue  is  a  crime; 
Where  ev'n  to  draw  the  picture  of  thy  mind, 
Is  satyi-  on  the  most  of  human  kind  Dryden. 

My  verse  is  satire,  Dorset  lend  your  ear, 
And  patronise  a  muse  you  cannot  fear.         Young. 


Sati'rioa.l,  sa-tir'r^-kai.  )  adj.  \_sa(iricus, 
Sati'rick,  sa-tir'rik.         ^  Lat.  sacirigue, 
Fr.  from  .<ia(ire.'\ 

1.  Belonging  to  satire;  employed  in  writing 
of  invective. 

Tou  must  not  think,  that  a  satyrick  style 
Allows  of  scandalous  and  brutish  words.  Roseotnmon. 

What  human  kind  desires,  and  what  they  shun. 
Rage,  piissions,  pleasures,  impotence  of  will, 
'ISball  this  satirical  collection  fill.  dryden. 

2.  Censorious;  severe  in  language. 

Slanders,  sir;  for  the  satiricul  slave  says  here, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards;  that  their  face!" 
are  wrinkled.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  bath  a  salirical  vein,  as  he  maketh  others 
afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  bad  need  be  atiaid  of  others 
memory.  Bacon. 

Ou  me  when  dunces  are  satiriek, 
I  tak«  it  for  a  pauegyricb.  iSi«i^(. 


Sati'rically,  sS-tir'ri-kal-i.  adv.  [from 
satirical.'^  With  invective;  with  inten- 
tion to  censure  or  vilify. 

He  applies  them  satirically  to  some  customs,  and 
kinds  of  philosophy,  which  he  anaigns.        Dryden. 
Sa'tirist,  sat'tir-ist.  n.  s.  [from  satire.'] 
One  who  writes  satires. 

I  first  adventure,  follow  me  who  list, 
And  be  the  second  English  satirist.  Hall. 

vVycheily,  in  his  writings,  is  the  sharpest  sotyrist 
of  his  time;  but,  in  his  nature,  he  has  all  the  softness 
of  the  tenderest  dispositions:  in  his  writings  he  is 
severe,  bold,  undertaking;  in  his  nature  gentle,  mo- 
dest, inoffensive.  Granville. 

All  vain  pretenders  have  been  constantly  the 
topicksof  the  most  candid  sattirists.  from  the  Codrus 
of  Juvenal  to  the  Damon  of  Boileau.  Cleland. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay; 
Blest  salyrist!  who  touch'd  the  mean  so  true, 
As  show'd  vice  had  his  hate  and  pity  too.        Pope. 
To  Sa'tikize,  sai'tiir-ize.  v.  a.  [^satirizer, 
Fr.  from  satire.^     To  censure  as  in  a 
satire. 

Covetousness  is  described  as  a  veil  cast  over  the 
true  meaning  of  the  poet,  which  was  to  satirize  his 
prodigality  and  voluptuousness.  Dryden 

Should  a  writer  single  out  and  point  his  raillery, 
at  particular  persons,  or  satirize  the  miserable,  he 
might  be  sure  of  pleasing  a  great  part  of  his  readers; 
but  must  be  a  very  ill  man  if  he  cuuld  please  liim- 
self.  Addison 

I  insist  that  my  lion's  mouth  be  not  defiled  with 
scandal;  for  I  would  not  mal<e  use  of  him  to  revile 
the  human  species,  and  satirize  his  betters  Spectator. 

It  is  as  hard  to  saliiize  well  a  man  of  distinguished 
vices,  as  to  praise  a  man  of  distinguished  virtues. 

Swift. 
Satisfa'ction,  sSt-tis-fak'shin.  «.  .?.  [sa- 
(i-^Jactio,  Latin;  satisfaction,  Fr.J 

1.  Vhe  act  of  pleasing  to  the  full,  or  state 
of  being  pleased. 

Run  over  the  circle  of  earthly  pleasures,  and  had 
not  God  secured  a  man  a  solid  pleasure  from  his  own 
aciiuns,  he  would  be  forced  to  complain  that  plea- 
sure was  not  satisfaction.  South, 

2.  The  jct  ot  pleasing. 

The  mind,  having  a  power  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion aind  satisfiction  oi'anj  o(  its  desaes,  is  at  liberty 
to  consider  the  objects  of  them.  Locke. 

3.  Tiie  state  of  being  pleased. 

'Tis  a  wretched  satisfaction,  a  revengeful  man 
takes,  even  in  losing  his  life,  provided  his  enemy  go 
for  company.  V Estrange. 

There  are  vei^  few  discourses  so  short,  clear,  and 
consistent,  to  whicn  most  men  may  not,  witb  satis- 
faction enough  to  themselves,  raise  a  doubt.  Locke, 
i   Release  from  suspense,  uncertainty,  or 
uneasiiicss;  conviction. 
Wilt  thou  leaTC  me  so  unsatisfied.' 
— What  satisfaction  can  you  have.'  Shakspeare. 

5.  Gral  fication;  that  which  pleases. 

Of  ev"ry  nation  each  illustrious  name. 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame; 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  tu  obtain 
The  windy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.  Dryden, 

6.  Amends;  atonement  for  a  crime;  re- 
compense tor  an  injury. 

Die  he  or  justice  must;  unless  for  him 
Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pay 
The  rigid  satisfaction,  death  for  death.         Miltnn. 
Satisfa'c  rivE,  sa-iis-fak'tiv.  adj.  [-sacis- 
faceus,  Latin.]  (Jiving  satisfaction. 

By  a  final  and  salisfactire  discciument  of  faith, 
we  lay  the  last  effects  upon  the  first  cause  of  all 
things.  Brown. 

Satisfa'ctohily,  s5t-tis  fak'tir-^-16.  adv. 
[from  satisfactory,']     So  as  to  content 
Bellonius  hath  been  more  satisfactorily  experi- 
meotal,  not  only  affirming  that  chameleons  feed  oc 


flics  l^ut  "POD  exenteration  he  found  these  animals 
in  tbeir  bellies.  Brown. 

They  strain  their  memory  to  answer  him  satis- 
factorily unto  all  his  demands.  Digby- 
Satisfa'ctoriness,  sat-iis-fak'tiir-r^-nes. 
72.  s.  [^fvom  satisfactory.]    Power  of  sa- 
tisfying; power  of  giving  content. 

The  incorapleatness  of  the  scrapliick  lover's  hap- 
piness in  his  fruitions,  proceeds  not  from  their  want 
of  sutisfactoriness,  but  his  want  of  an  entire  posses- 
sion of  them.  Boyle. 

Satisfa'ctory,  sat-tis-fak'tilr-^.  adj.  {_sa- 
Ci.sfac(oire,  Fr.  satit:factus,  Lat.] 

1.  Giving  sausfaction;  giving  content. 

An  intelligent  American  would  scarce  take  it  for 
a  satisfactO)-y  account,  if,  desiring  to  learn  our  ar- 
chitecture, he  should  be  told  that  a  pillar  was  a 
thing  supported  by  a  basis.  Locke. 

2.  Atoning;  making  amends. 

A  most  wise  and  sufficient  means  of  redemption 
and  salvation,  by  the  satisfactory  and  meritorious 
death  and  obedience  of  the  incainaie  Son  of  God, 
Jesus  Christ  Sandtrson. 

To  SATISFY,  sat'tis-fi.  v.  a.  {^satisfaire^ 
Fr.  safi  facion,  Latin.] 

1.  To  content;  to  please  to  such  a  degree 
as  that  nothing  more  is  deoiied. 

A  good  man  shall  be  satisfied  from  himself. 

Proverbs. 
I'm  sotw/j/'rf.    My  boy  has  done  his  duty. 

Addison. 

2.  To  feed  to  the  fill. 

Who  has  caused  it  to  rain  on  the  earth,  to  satisfy 
the  desolate  and  waste  ground,  and  to  cause  the 
bud  of  the  tender  tret  to  spring  forth.'  Job. 

1  will  puisue  and  divide  the  spoil;  my  lust  shall 
be  satisfied  upon  them.  Exodus. 

The  righteous  eateth  to  the  satisfying  of  his  soul. 

Provtrbs, 

3.  To  recompense;  to  pay  to  content. 

He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied; 
And  1,  delivering  you,  am  satisfied. 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid.     Shaksp. 

4.  To  appease  by  punishinent. 

Will  he  draw  out. 
For  anger's  sake,  finite  to  infinite 
In  punish'd  man,  to  satisfy  his  rigour, 
Satisfy'd  never?  That  were  to  extend 
His  sentence  beyond  dust  and  Nature's  law.    Milt. 

5.  To  free  from  doubt,  perplexity,  or  sus- 
pense. 

Of  many  things  useful  and  curious  you  may  sa- 
tisfv  yourselves  in  Leonaidi  de  Vinci.  Dryden. 

This  I  would  willingly  be  satisfied  in,  whether  the 
soul,  when  it  thinks  thus,  separate  from  the  body, 
acts  less  rationally  than  when  conjointly  with  it.' 

Locke* 
5.  To  convince. 

He  declares  himself  satis^ipd  to  the  contrary,  in 
which  he  has  given  up  the  cause.  Dryden. 

When  come  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  body, 
what  can  there  put  a  stop  and  satisfy  the  mind  that 
it  is  at  the  end  of  space,  when  its  satisfied  that  body 
itself  can  move  into  it!  Locke, 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Gos- 
pel are  in  themselves  most  firm,  solid,  and  sati'fy- 
ing,  »^«<»6«ry, 

To  Sa'tisfy,  saftis-fi.  v.  n. 
1.    To  give  content. 
■i.  To  feed  to  the  full. 
J.  To  make  pyyment. 

By  the  quantity  of  silver  they  give  or  take,  they 
estimate  the  value  of  other  things,  and  satisfy  for 
them:  thus  silver  becomes  the  measure  of  com- 
merce. LocA  •. 
Sa'tubable,  s3t'tsliu-r3-bl.  adj.  [from 
saturate.]  Impregnable  with  any  thing 
till  ii  will  receive  no  more. 
Be  the  figures  of  the  salts  nevw  so  tarioui,  yet 
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if  the  atoms  of  water  were  fluid,  they  would  sUvays 
so  conform  to  those  figures  as  to  fill  up  all  vacui- 
iies;  and  consequently  the  water  would  be  sadtra- 
ble  with  the  same  quantity  of  any  salt,  which  it  is 
not.  Grew . 

Sa'tupant,  sat'tshu-rant.  adj.  [from  4a- 
itirans,  Latin. 1  Impregnating  to  the 
fill. 
To  SA'TURATE,  sat'tshi'ike.  7>.  a. 
[^saitiro,  Latin.]  To  impt'cgnate  till  no 
more  can  be  leceivcd  or  imbibed. 

Kain-water  is  plentifully  saturated  with  terres- 
trial matter,  and  more  or  less  stored  with  it. 

Woodward. 

His  body  has  been  fully  saturated  with  the  fluid 

of  light,  to  be  able  to  last  so   many  years  without 

any  sensible  diminution,  though  there  are  constant 

emanations  thereof.  Clieyne 

Still  night  succeeds 
A  softened  shade,  and  saturated  earth 
Awaits  the  morning  beam.  Thomson. 

Sa'turday,  sdt'iur-de.223  n.  s.  [paecepp- 
bxj,  or  raecepDrbsej,  Sax.  accord- 
ing to  Ve7\iCcgan,  trom  pxcep,  a  Sax- 
on idol;  more  probably  from  Saturn, 
diea  Saturni.~^  The  last  day  of  the 
week. 

This  matter  I  handled  fully  in  last  Safurdat/'s 

Spectator-  Mdison. 

Satu'kity,    sa-tu'rd-ti.  n.   s.   '^saturitas, 

from  satJiro.,  Lat.]  Fulness;  the  state  of 

being  saturated;  repletion. 

SA'TURN",  si'njrii,  or  sat'urn.  n.  s.  [sa- 
turne,  Fr.  saiurnusy  Latin.] 

1.  A  remote  planet  of  the  solar  system: 
supposed  by  astrologers  to  impiess 
melancholy,  dulness,  or  severity  of  tem- 
per. 

The  smallest  planets  are  placed  neaiest  the  sun 
and  each  other;  whereas  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  that 
are  vastly  greater,  are  wisely  removed  to  the  ex- 
treme regions.  Benllcy. 

From  the  far  bounds 
Of  utmost  Saturn,  wheeling  wide  his  round. 

Thomson. 

2.  [In  chymistry.j  Lead. 
Sa'tuknine,  sat'tdr-nine.**^  adj.  [sattir- 

ninus,  Lat.  saturnien,  Fr.  from  Satu7-n.~\ 
Not  light;  not  volatile;  gloomy;  grave; 
melancholy;  severe  of  temper:  suppos- 
ed to  be  born  under  the  dominion  of 
Saturn. 

I  may  cast  my  readers  under  two  divisions,  the 
mercurial  and  saturnine:  the  first  are  the  gay  part, 
the  others  are  of  a  more  sober  and  solemn  turn. 

Addison. 
Satu'rnian,  sS-tdr'n^-an.  adj.  \^saturnius, 
Latin.]  Happy;  golden:  used  by  po 
ets  for  times  of  felicity,  such  as  are 
feigned  to  have  been  in  the  reign  of 
Saturn. 
Th'  Augustus,  born  to  bring  sotwmian  times.  Pope. 

SA'TYR,  sa'tur,  or  sdt'ilr.  n.  s.  [satyrus, 
Lat.j  A  sylvan  god:  supposed  among 
the  ancients  to  be  rude  and  lecherous. 

Satyrs,  as  Pliny  testifies,  were  found  in  times 
past  in  the  eastern  mountains  of  India.      Peacham. 

Sa'tyriasis,  sa-t^r-^'a-sis.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
tyr.'] 

If  the  chyle  be  very  plentiful,  it  breeds  a  satyri- 
asis, or  an  abundance  of  seminal  lymphas.     Flayer. 

SA'VAGL,  sav'vidje.ao  adj.  Isauvaffe, 
Fr.  selvaggio,  Italian.] 

1 .  Wildj  uncultivated. 


These  godlike  virtiu^s  wherefore  do'st  thou  hide, 
Affecting  private  lift,  or  more  obscure 
In  savage  wilderness?  Milto'n. 

Cornels,  and  savage  berries  of  the  wood. 
And  rooU  and  herbs,  have  been  my  meagre  food. 

Drxjden, 

2.  Untamed;  cruel. 

Chain  me  to  some  steepy  mountain's  top, 
Where  roaring  bears  and  savage  lions  roam. 

Shakspcare. 

Hence  with  your  little  ones: 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  1  am  too  savage: 
To  do  worse  to  you,  were  fell  cruelty.    Shaks^ieare. 

Tyrants  no  more  ti,eir  savage  nature  kept, 
And  foes  to  virtue  wonOerVt  how  tney  wept.    Pope. 

3.  Uncivilized;  barbarous;  untaught;  wild; 

brutal. 

Thus  people  lived  altogether  a  savagfe  life,  'till 
Saturn,  airiving  on  those  coasts,  devised  laws  to 
govern  them  by.  Raleigh. 

The  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton. 

A  herd  of  wild  beasts  on  the  mountains,  or  a  sa- 
vage drove  of  men  in  caves,  might  be  so  aisordered; 
but  never  a  peculiar  people.  Sprat. 

Sa'vage,  sav'vidje.  n,  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] A  man  untaught  and  uncivilized; 
a  barbarian. 
Long  after  these  times  were  they  but  saviges. 

Raleigh- 
The  seditious  lived  by  rapine  and  ruin  ot'ull  the 
country,  omitting  nothing  of  that  which  savages,  en 
raged  in  the  height  of  their  unruly  behaviour,  do 
commit.  Hayward. 

To  deprive  us  of  metals  is  to  make  us  mere  sa- 
vages; to  change  our  corn  for  the  old  Arcadian  diet, 
our  houses  and  cities  for  deus  and  caves,  and  our 
clothing  for  skins  of  beasts:  'tis  to  bereave  us  of 
all  arts  and  scieuces,  nay,  of  revealed  religion. 

Benlley 
To  Sa'vage,   sav'v'idje.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]     To   make  barbarous,  vt^ild,  or 
cruel.    A  word  not  well  authorized. 

Friends,  relations,  Love  himself, 
Savag''d  by  woe,  forget  the  tender  tie.       Thomson. 

Sa'vagely,  sav'vidje-16.  adv.  [from  sa- 
■vage.j  Barbarously;  cruelly. 

Your  castle  is  surprisM,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter'd.  Shakspeare. 

Sa'vageness,  sav'vidje-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
savage.]  Barbarousness;  cruelty;  wild- 
ness. 

A  savageruss  in  unreclaimed  blood 
Of  general  assault.  Shakspeare. 

Wolves  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageness  aside,  have  done 
Like  offices  of  pity.  Shakspeare. 

The  Cyclops  were  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarka- 
ble for  savageness  and  cruelty.  Broome. 

Sa'vagery,  sav'vidje-r^.  n.  s.  [from  sa- 
vage.'] 

1.  Cruelty;  barbarity. 

This  is  the  bloodiest  shame. 
The  wildest  savag''ry,  the  vilest  stroke. 
That  ever  wall-eye 'd  Wrath,  or  staring  Rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  Remorse.  Sh<3cspeare. 

2.  Wild  growth. 

Her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Doth  root  upon;  while  that  the  culter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery.  Shakspeare 
Sava'nna,    sa-van'na.  n.  s.    [Spanish,  ac- 
cording to  Bailey.]     An  open  meadow 
without  wood;  pasture-ground  in  Ame- 
rica. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country  may  tell 
tow,  in  geneial,  the  parts  lie;  here  a  morass,  anri 
there  a  river;  woodland  iu  one  part,  aud  savanna.'' 
in  another.  Locke. 


Plains  immense, 
And  vast  savannas,  where  the  wand'ring  eye, 
Untix'd,  is  iu  a  verdant  ocean  lost.  Thomson. 

SAUCE,  bkwse.2»«  n.  s.{_sauce,  saulse,  Fr. 
salsa,  Italian.] 

1.  Something  eaten  with  food  to  improve 
its  taste. 

The  bitter  sauce  of  the  sport  was,  that  we  had 
our  honours  for  ever  lost,  partly  by  our  own  fauks, 
but  principally  by  his  faulty  using  of  our  faults. 

Sidney. 
To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meet  is  ceremony; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it.  Shakspeare. 

Epicurean  cdoks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  souce  his  appetite.      Shaksp. 

Such  was  the  sauce  of  Moab's  noble  feast. 
Till  night  far  spent  invites  them  to  their j%st.  Cowley. 

He  that  spends  bis  time  in  sports,  is  like  him 
whose  meat  is  nothing  but  sauces;  they  are  health- 
less, cbnrgcahlc,  and  useless.  Taylor. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 

2,  To  serve  one  the  same  Saijoe.  A  vul- 
gar phrase  to  retaliate  one  injury  with 
another. 

To  Sauoe,  siwse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  accompany  meat  with  something  of 
higher  relish. 

2.  To  gratify  with  rich  tastes.    Obsolete* 

Earth,  yield  me  roots ; 
Who  seeks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
With  thy  most  operant  poison.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  intermix  or  accotipany  with  any 
thing  good,  or,  ironically,  with  any  thing 
bad. 

Then  fell  she  to  sauce  her  desires  with  threat- 
nings,  so  that  we  were  in  a  great  perplexity,  re- 
strained to  so  unworthy  a  bondage,  and  yet  restrain- 
ed by  love,  which  i  cannot  tell  how,  in  noble  minds, 
by  a  certain  duty,  claims  an  answering.  Sidney. 

All  the  delights  of  love,  wherein  wanton  youtk 
walloweih,  be  but  folly  mixed  with  bitterness,  and 
sorrow  sawceii  with  repentance.  Spenser, 

Thou  say'st  his  meat  was  sauc'd  with  thy  up- 
braidings; 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions.         Shakspeare. 
Sa'ucebox,  skwse'b6ks.  n.  s.  [from  aauce^ 
or  rather  from  saucy.]   An  impertinent 
or  petulant  fellow. 

The  foolish  old  poet  says,  that  the  souls  of  some 
women  are  made  of  sea-water:  this  has  encouraged 
my  saucebox  to  be  witty  upon  me.  Spectator. 

Sa'ucepan,   sawse'pSn.  n.  s,  \^sauce  and 
fian.]    A  small  skillet  with  a  long  han- 
dle, in  which  sauce  or  small  things  are 
boiled. 
Your  master  will  not  allow  you  a  silver  saucepan. 

Swift. 

Sa'ucer,  saw'sftr.98  218  „_  g  ^sauciere,  Fr. 
from  sauce.] 

1.  A  small  pan  or  platter  in  which  sauce 
is  set  on  the  table. 

Infuse  a  pugil  of  new  violets  seven  times,  and  it 
shall  make  the  vinegar  so  fresh  of  the  flower,  as,  if 
brought  in  a  saucer,  you  shall  smell  it  before  it  • 
come  at  you.  Bacon. 

Some  have  mistaken  blocks  and  posts 
For  spectres,  apparitions,  ghosts. 
With  saucer  eyes  and  horns.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  piece  or  platter  of  china,  into  which 
a  lea-cup  is  set. 

Sa'ucily,  siw's6-ld.  adv.  [from  saucy.] 
Impudently;  impertinently;  petulantly; 
in  a  saucy  manner. 

Though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily  into 
the  world  before  he  was  seat  for,  yet  was  his  mo- 
ther fair.  Shakspeare, 
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A  freed  servant,  who  bad  much  power  with 
Claudius,  very  saucily  had  almost  all  the  words; 
and,  amongst  other  things,  he  asked  in  scorn  one  of 
the  examinates,  who  was  likewise  a  freed  servant 
of  Scribouianus,  I  pray,  sir,  if  Scribonianus  had  been 
emperor,  what  would  you  have  done?  He  answered, 
I  would  have  stood  behind  his  chair,  and  held  my 
peace .  Bacon. 

A  trumpet  behaved  himself  very  saucily?  dddis. 

Sa'ociness,  s^w's6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  saucy.'] 
Impudence;  petulance;  impertinence; 
contempt  of  superiours. 

With  how  sweet  saws  she  blam'd  their  iaudness, 
To  feel  the  panting  heart,  which  through  her  side 
Did  beat  their  hands.  Sidney. 

By  his  authority  he  remains  here,  which  he  thinks 
is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness.  Shakspeare. 

Being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sawiness.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  sauciness  in  a  creature,  in  this  case,  to  re- 
ply. Bramhall. 

Imputing  it  to  the  natural  sauciness  of  a  pedant, 
they  made  him  eat  his  words  VEstrange. 

You  saucintis,  miud  your  pruniog-knife,  or  1  may 
use  it  for  you.  Dryden. 

This  might  make  all  other  servants  challenge  the 
same  liberty,  and  grow  pert  upon  their  masters;  and 
when  this  saiicintss  became  universal,  what  less 
mischief  could  be  expected  than  an  old  Scythian 
rebellion?  Collier. 

Sj4'UCISS£,  skw's^se.  n.  s.  [Fr.]  In 
gunnery  a  long  train  of  powder  sewed 
up  in  a  roll  of  pitched  cloth,  about  two 
inches  diameter,  in  order  to  fire  a  bomb- 
chest.  Bailey. 
S.i!UCISSOJ\/',  siw-sis-son'.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
In  military  architecture,  fagots  or  fas- 
cines made  of  large  boughs  of  trees 
bound  together.  They  are  commonly 
used  to  cover  men,  to  make  epaulments, 
traverses,  or  breastworks  in  ditches  full 
of  water,  to  render  the  way  firm  for 
carriages.  Bailey 
SA'UCY,  skw's6.2i8  adj.  [I  know  not  how 
this  word  can  be  easily  deduced  from 
sauce;  it  may  come  more  properly  from 
salsuSf  Lat.]  Pert;  petulant;  contemp- 
tuous of  superiours;  insolent;  impu- 
dent; impertinent. 

You  are  more  saucy  with  the  lords  than  the  heral- 
dry of  jour  birth  and  virtue  gives  you  commission. 

Sltakspeare. 

Study  is  like  the  heav'n's  glorious  sun. 
Thai  will  not  be  deep  search'd  with  saucy  looks; 

Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books.       Shaksp. 

And  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong''d  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town. 
Turn  thou  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery. 
As  we  will  ours  against  these  saucy  walls.   Shaksp. 

Power's  first  pedigree  from  force  derives, 
And  calls  to  mind  the  old  prerogatives 
Of  free-born  man ;  and  with  a  saucy  eye 
Searches  the  heart  and  soul  of  majesty.     Denham. 

I  lose  my  patience,  when  with  souci/  pride 
By  untun'd  ears  I  hear  his  numbers  tryd.  Roscom. 

No  saucy  citizens  shall  dare 
To  strike  a  soldier,  nor,  when  struck,  resent 
The  wrong.  Dryden. 

Homer,  to  express  a  man  both  timorous  and 
saucy,  makes  use  of  a  kind  of  point,  namely,  that 
he  had  the  ejes  of  a  dog,  but  the  heart  of  a  deer. 

Spectator. 
To  SAVE,  sive.  v.  a.  [^sauver,  saulver, 

Fr.  saivo,  Latin.] 
I»  To  preserve  from  danger  or  destruc- 
tion. 


''  Let  me  die  ere  men  can  say  God  save  the  queen . 

Shakspeare. 

One  shall  cry,  yet  cannot  he  answer,  nor  save 

him  out  of  his  trouble.  Isaiah. 

A  wond'rous  ark. 
To  save  himself  and  houshold  from  amidst 
A  world  devote  to  universal  wreck.  Milton. 

The  circling  streams,  once  thought  but  pools  of 
blood 
From  dark  oblivion  Harvey's  name  shall  save. 

Dryden. 
Will  no  superior  genius  snatch  the  quill. 
And  save  me  on  the  brink  from  writing  ill.'   Young. 

2.  To  preserve  finally  from  eternal  death. 

Whatsoever  we  read  in  scripture  concerning  the 
endless  love  and  saving  mercy  which  God  sheweth 
towards  his  church,  the  only  proper  subject  thereof 
is  this  church.  Hooker. 

There  are  some  that  will  be  saved,  and  some  that 
will  be  damned.  Shaksjyeare. 

We  are  not  of  them  who  draw  back  unto  perdi- 
tion; but  of  them  that  believe,  to  the  saving  of  the 
soul.  Hebrews. 

His  merits  save  them.  Milton. 

He  who  feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness, 
and  perseveres  in  the  faith  and  duties  of  our  religi- 
on, shall  certainly  be  saved.  Rogers. 

3.  Not  to  spend  or  lose;   to  hinder  from 
being  spent  or  lost. 

We  may  be  confident  whatever  God  does  is  intend- 
ed for  our  good,  and  whatever  we  interpret  other- 
wise we  can  get  nothing  by  repining,  nor  save  any 
thing  by  resisting.  Temple. 

With  your  cost  you  terminate  the  cause. 
And  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  travers'd,  and  so  little  woo, 
That  he  who  conquers  is  but  last  undone.  Dryden. 

4.  To  reserve  or  lay  by. 

He  shall  not  feel  quietness,  he  shall  not  save  of 
that  of  which  be  desired.  Job. 

They  meanly  pilfer,  as  they  bravely  fought, 
Now  save  a  nation,  and  now  save  a  groat.        Pope. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  an  hundred  lights  attend 
The  wretch,  who  living  sav''d  a  candle's  end.  Fope. 
6.  To  spare;  to  excuse. 

Will  you  not  speak  to  save  a  lady's  blush.'  Dryd. 

Our  author  soi-Mme  the  comparison  with  tragedy. 

Diyde7i. 

These  sinews  are  not  so  much  unstrung. 
To  fail  me  when  my  master  should  be  serv'd; 
And  when  they  are,  then  will  I  steal  to  death, 
Silent  and  unobserv'd,  to  save  his  tears.      Di-yden 

6.  To  salve;  to  reconcile. 

How  build,  unbuild,  contrive 
To  save  appearances:  how  gird  the  sphere 
With  centrick  and  eccentrick.  Milton. 

7.  To  take  or  embrace  opportunely,  so  as 
not  to  lose. 

The  same  persons,  who  were  chief  confidents  to 
Cromwell,  foreseeing  a  restoration,  seized  the  cas- 
tles in  Ireland,  just  soving'  the  tide,  and  putting  in  a 
stock  of  merit  sutficient.  Swift. 

To  Save,  save.  v.  n.  To  be  cheap. 

Brass  ordnance  savelh  in  the  quantity  of  the  ma- 
terial, and  in  the  charge  of  mounting  and  carriage 

Bacon. 
Save,  sive.  adv.  [This  word,  adverbially 
used,  is,  like  except.,  originally  the  impe- 
rative of  the  verb.3  Except;  not  includ- 
ing.   It  is  now  little  used. 

But  beiug  all  defeated,  save  a  few. 
Rather  than  fly,  or  be  captiv'd,  herself  she  slew. 

Spenser. 

All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he, 

Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Caesar.     Shaksp. 

He  never  put  down  a  near  servant,  save  only 

Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain.  Bacon 

How  have  I  tlien  with  whom  to  hold  converse. 
Save  with  the  creatures  which  I  made.'        Milton. 
Sa'veall,  sive'^li.*"^  n.  s.  [^nave  and  a//.] 
A  small  pan  inserted  into  a  candlestick 
to  save  the  ends  of  candles. 


Sa'vkr,  si'viir."^  Ti.  s.  [from  save.] 

1.  Preserver;  rescuer. 

They  were  manifoldly  acknowledged  the  savci 
of  that  country.  iidney. 

2.  One  who  escapes  loss,  though  without 
gain. 

Laivs  of  arms  permit  each  injured  man 
To  make  himself  a  sarer  where  he  can.       DryCtn. 

Who  dares  aflirni  this  i*  no  piou<  age, 
When  charity  begins  to  tread  the  sta;;e.' 
When  actors,  who  at  best  aie  hardly  savers, 
Will  give  a  night  ofbeuefit  to  weavers.'  Sicijt. 

3.  A  good  husband. 

4.  One  who  lays  up  and  grows  rich. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 

sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had  such  means 

to  accumulate,  yet  his  garrisons  and  his  feasiings 

soaked  his  excheciuer.  WuV.on. 

Sa'vi.v,  sav'h).   n.   s.  [saAz^m,   Lat.  savin^ 

sabifi,  Fr.]  A  plant. 
Sa'ving,  si'ving.*'"  adj.  [from  save.] 

1.  Frugal;  parsimonious;  not  lavish. 

She  loved  money;  for  she  was  saving,  and  ap- 
plied her  fortune  to  pay  John's  clamorous  debts. 

Arbulhnot. 
Be  saving  of  your  candle.  Sicift. 

2.  Not  iiirniiig  to  loss,  though  not  gaiiilul. 

Silvio,  finding  his  application  unsuccessful,  was 
resolved  to  make  a  saving  bargain;  and  since  he 
could  not  get  the  widow's  estate,  to  recover  vvhat 
he  had  laid  down  of  his  own.  Mdison . 

Sa'ving,  si'ving.  adv.  [This  is  nothing 
more  than  a  participle  of  the  verb  save 
adverbially  used.]  With  exception  in 
favour  of. 

All  this  world's  glory  seemeth  vain, 
And  all  their  shows  but  shadows,  saving  she.  Spens. 
Such  laws  cannot  be  abrogated,  saving'  only  by 
whom  they  were  made;  because  the  intent  of  them 
beiug  known  unto  none  but  the  author,  he  alone 
can  judge  how  long  it  is  requisite  they  should  ei.- 
dure.  Hooker. 

Saving  the  reverence  due  to  so  great  a  man,  I 
doubt  not  but  they  did  all  creep  out  of  their  hoIc>. 

Ray. 
Sa'ving,  s^i'ving.  n.  s.  [from  save.'] 

1.  Escape  of  expense;  somewhat  preserv- 
ed from  being  spent. 

It  is  a  great  saving  in  all  such  lights,  if  they  can 
be  made  as  fair  and  right  as  others,  and  yet  last 
longer..  Bacon. 

By  reducing  interest  to  four  per  cent,  there  was  a 
considerable  saving lo  the  nation;  but  this  year  they 
gi\e  six.  dddison. 

2.  Exception  in  favour. 

Contend  not  with  those  that  are  too  slroirg  for 
us,  but  still  with  a  saving  to  honesty;  for  intcii,rity 
must  be  supported  against  all  violence.  L'Estrange. 

Sa'vingly,  bi'ving-l^.  adv.  [from  saving.] 

With  parsimony. 
Sa'vingness,  si'ving-nes.   n.  s.  [from  sa- 

viJiff.] 

1.  Parsimony;  frugality. 

2.  Tendency  to  promote  eternal  salvation. 
Sa'viour,  sive'yur.*"  n.  s.  fsauveur,  Fr.] 

Redeemer;  he  that  has  graciously  saved 
mankind  from  eternal  death. 
So  judg'd  he  man,  both  judge  and  Sot^oiir  sent. 

Milton. 
However  consonant  to  reason  his  precepU  appear- 
ed, nothing  could  have  tempted  men  to  aeknowkdge 
him  as  their  God  and  Saviour,  but  their  being  fu  in- 
ly persuaded  of  the  miracles  he  wrought.  Mdisvn. 
To  Sau'ntek,  siii'tur,  or  sawn'tCir.^'-*  v. 
n.  [jailer  a  la  sainte  terre,  Irom  idle 
people  who  roved  about  the  country, 
and  asked  charity  under  pretence  of 
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going  a  la  sainte  terre,  to  the  holy  land: 
or  sans  terrc,  as  having  no  settled  home.] 

1.  To  wander  about  idly. 

The  connoiant  is  still  saantering  by  the  sea-side, 
to  see  if  be  can  (indany  ot  liis  brass  cast  up.  VEslr. 

Tell  me,  why  saunUiing  thus  from  place  to  plate 
1  meet  ihec,  Naevolus,  uiih  clouded  face?  Lhyilen. 

So  the  young  'squire,  when  first  he  comes 
From  country  school  to  Will's  or  Tom's, 
Without  one  notion  of  his  own. 
He  saunters  wildly  up  and  down.  Prior. 

Here  saunl'ring  'prentices  o'er  Otway  weep  Gay. 

Led  by  my  naiid,  he  saunltr^d  Europe  round, 
And  gather'd  ev'ry  vice  iu  ev'i-y  ground.    Dunciad. 

2.  Id  loittr;  lo  liiigcr. 

Though  putting  the  mind  upon  an  unusual  stress 
that  may  discourage,  ought  to  be  avoided;  yet  this 
must  not  run  it  into  a  lazy  saimte/tiig- about  ordinary 
things.  Locke. 

If  men  were  weaned  from  their  saunteritig  hu- 
mour, wherein  they  let  a  good  part  of  their  lives  run 
uselessly  away,  they  would  acquire  skill  in  hundreds 
of  things.  Locke. 

The  brainless  stripling 
Spells  uncouth  Latin,  and  pretends  to  Greek; 
A  sauntering  tribe!  such  born  to  wide  ■estates. 
With  yea  and  no  in" senates  hold  debates.     Tickel. 
Sa'voky,  s4'vur-6.  n.s.  [^savoree,  French; 
satureiay  Lat.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

Sa'vour,  si'vAr.  n.  s.  \_saveur,  French.] 

1.  Scent;  odour. 

What  savour  is  better,  if  physick  be  true. 
For  places  infected,  than  wormwood  and  rue?  Tuss. 

Benzo  calls  its  smell  a  tartareous  and  hellish  sa- 
vour. Jlbhot. 

Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril.  Shaks. 

I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. 

Shakspeare. 

That  Jews  stink  naturally,  that  is,  that  there  is  in 
their  race  an  evil  savour,  is  a  received  opinion  we 
know  not  how  to  admit.  Brown. 

Truffles,  which  have  an  excellent  oil,  and  a  vola- 
tile salt  of  a  grateful  savour,  are  heating.  Jirhuthnot. 

2.  Taste;  power  of  aifecting  the  palate. 

I  taste 
The  savour  of  death  from  all  things.  Milton. 

A  direcler  influence  from  the  sun  gives  fruit  a 
better  savour  and  a  greater  worth.  South. 

To  Sa'vour,  s^'viir.  -v.  n.  \_savourer,  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  have  any  particular  smell  or  taste. 

2.  To  betoken;  to  have  an  appearance  or 
intellectual  taste  of  somettiing. 

This  ripping  of  ancestors  is  very  pleasing,  and 
savoureth  of  good  conceit  and  some  reading.  Spens. 
The  duke's  answers  to  his  appeachmentsare  very 
diligently  and  civilly  couched;  and  though  his  heart 
was  big,  yet  they  all  savour  of  an  humble  spirit. 
*  Wntton. 

That  savours  only  of  rancour  and  pride.    Milton. 
If  'twere  a  secret  that  concern'd  my  life, 
This  boldness  might  become  thee; 
But  such  unnecessary  rudeness  savours 
Of  some  design.  Denham. 

I  have  rejected  every  thing  that  savours  of  party. 

Mdison. 
To  Sa'vour,  s^'vur.  v.  a. 

1.  To  like;  to  taste  or  smell  with  delight. 

Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile; 
Filths  savmr  but  themselves.  Hhakspeare. 

2.  To  exhibit  taste  of.  ,  ■      ^  ^ 
Thou  savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God. 

Matthew. 

Sa'vourily,   si'viir-6.16.  adv,  [from  sa- 

voury.^ 
1.  With  gust;  with  appetite. 

The  collation  he  fell  to  very  savourily.     VEstr. 

This  mufti  is  some  English  renegado,  he  talks  so 

HavowiUj  of  toaping.  jyryden. 


2.  With  a  pleasing  relish. 

There's  a  dearth  of  wit  in  this  dull  town. 

When  silly  plays  so  savourily  go  down.        Dryden. 
Sa'vouriness,  si'vijr-^-n6s.   n.    s.  [from 

savoury.^ 

1.  Taste  pleasing  and  picquant. 

2.  Pleasing  smell. 

Sa'voury,  si'vfir-i.  adj.  Isavoureuxj  Fr. 
from  suvour.~\ 

1.  Pleasing  ID  the  smell. 

The  pleasant  savoury  smell 
So  quicken'd  appetite,  that  1 
Could  not  but  taste!  Milton. 

From  the  boughs  a  savoury  odour  blown, 
Grateful  to  appetite!  more  pleas'd  my  sense 
Thau  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 
Of  ewe,  or  goat,  dropping  with  milk  at  ev'n.  Milt. 

2.  PicqUciDt  lo  liie  taste. 
Savoury  meat,  such  as  my  father  loveth.  Genesis. 
The  savoury  pulp  they  chew.  Milton. 

Sav'oy,  sa-v66'.  n.  s.  \J)rassica  sabaudica, 
Latin.]     A  sort  of  colewort. 

Sa'usage,  sau'sidje,  or  sas'sidje.  w.  s. 
^saucisse,  French;  salsum,  Latin.]  A 
roll  or  ball  made  commonly  of  pork  or 
veal,  and  sometimes  of  beef,  -minced 
very  small,  with  salt  and  spice;  some- 
times it  is  stuffed  into  the  guts  of  fowls, 
and  sometimes  only  rolled  in  flour. 

Saw,  siw.2J9     The  preterit  oisee, 
I  never  saw)  till  now 
Sight  more  detestable.  Milton. 

SAW,  saw.  ?i.  s.  [^aaive,  Danish;  f  aja,  or 
pije,  Saxon;  scie,  French.] 

1.  A  dentated  instrument,  by  the  attrition 
of  which  wood  or  metal  is  cut. 

The  teeth  are  filed  to  an  angle,  pointing  towards 
the  end  of  the  saw,  and  not  towards  the  handle  of 
the  saw,  or  straight  between  the  handle  and  end; 
because  the  saw  is  designed  to  act  only  in  its  pro- 
gress forwards,  a  man  having  in  that  more  strength 
than  he  can  have  in  drawing  back  his  saw,  and 
therefore  when  he  draws  it  back,  he  bears  it  lightly 
off  the  unsawn  stuff,  which  enables- him  the  longer 
to  continue  his  several  progressions  of  the  saio. 

Moxon. 

The  roach  is  a  leather  mouth'd  fish,  and  has  saw- 
like  teeth  in  his  throat.  Walton- 

Then  sates  were  tooth'd,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Dryden. 
H  they  cannot  cut, 
His  saws  are  toothless,  and  his  hatchets  lead.  Pope. 

2.  [paja,  Sax.  aaeghe,  Dutch.]  A  "Saying; 
a  maxim;  a  sentence;  an  axiom;  a  pro- 
verb. 

Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  common  sato: 
Thou  out  of  heav'n's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun!  Shakspeare. 

From  the  table  of  my  memory 
I'll  wipe  away  all  sows  of  books.  Shakspeare. 

His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ.    Shaksp. 

Strict  age  and  sour  severity. 
With  their  grave  saws  in  slumber  lie.  Milton. 

To  Saw,  saw.  -v.  a.  part.  «awerf  and  fsaivn. 
[«c?er,  French;  from  the  noun.]  To  cut 
timber  or  other  matter  with  a  saw. 

They  were  stoned,  they  were  saion  asunder. 

Hebrews. 

A  carpenter  after  he  hath  sawn  down  a  tree,  and 
wrought  it  handsomely,  sets  it  in  a  wall       Wisom. 

Master  workmen,  when  they  direct  any  of  their 
underlings  to  saio  a  piece  of  stuff,  have  several 
phrases  for  the  sawing  of  it:  thty  seldom  say,  saw 
the  piece  of  stutl,  but,  draw  the  saw  through  it; 
give  the  piece  of  stuff  a  kerl  Moxon. 

It  is  a.i  incalescencN ,  from  a  swift  motion,  such 
as  thai  of  running,  threshing,  or  suwing.  Ray. 

If  I  cut  m;  finger,  I  shall  as  certainly  feel  paiu 


as  if  my  soul  was  co-extended  with  the  limb,  and 
had  a  piece  of  it  sawn  through.  Collier. 

Sa'wdust,  siw'dtist.  n.  s.  [«aw  and  dust.^ 
Dust  made  by  the  attrition  of  the  saw. 

If  the  membrane  be  fouled  by  the  sawdust  of  the 

bone,  wipe  it  off  with  a  sponge.  Wiseman. 

Rotten  sawdust,  mixed  with  earth,  enriches  it 

very  much.  Mortimer. 

Sa'wfish,  siw'fish.  n.  «.  [_saiv  and^sA.J 
A  sort  of  fish  with  a  kind  of  dentated 
horn.  ^ 

Sa'wpit,  saw'plt.  n.  s.  [saw  and^i?,]  Pit 
over  which  timber  is  laid  to  be  sawn  by 
two  men. 

Let  them  from  forth  a  sawpit  rush  at  once 
With  some  diffused  song  Shakspeare. 

They  colour  it  by  laying  it  in  a  saicpit  thai  hath 
oak  saw-dust  therein.  Mot  timer. 

Saw-wort,  biiy'wiirt.  n.  s.  [serruLulCy 
Latin.]  A  plant  like  the  greater  cen- 
taury, from  which  this  differs  in  having 
smaller  heads,  and  from  the  knapweed, 
in  having  the  borders  of  the  leaves  cut 
into  small  sharp  segments,  resembling 
the  teeth  of  a  saw.  Miller. 

Saw-wrest,  siw'r^st.  n.  s.  \jaw  and 
«;rf«r.]     A  sort  of  tool. 

With  the  saw-wrest  they  Set  the  teeth  of  the  saw; 
that  is,  they  put  one  of  the  notches  of  the  wrest  be- 
tween the  first  two  teeth  on  the  blade  of  the  saw, 
and  then  turn  the  handle  horizontally  a  little  about 
upon  the  notch  towards  the  end  of  the  saw;  and 
that  at  once  turns  the  first  tooth  somewhat  towards 
you,  and  the  second  tooth  from  you.  Moxon. 

Sa'wer,  siw'dr.  ^  n.  a.   \_8cieur,   Fr. 

Sa'wyer,  skw'y6r.**3  ^  from  saw.^  One 
whose  trade  is  to  saw  timber  into  boards 
or  beams. 

The  pit-saw  is  used  by  joiners,  when  what  they 
have  to  do  may  be  as  soon  done  at  home  as  send  it 
to  the  sawyers.  Moxon, 

Sa'xifrage,  sdk's^-fradje.  n.  s.  [^saxU 
frage.,  French;  saxifrage,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
Saxifrage,  quasi  saxum  frangere,  to  break  the 
stone,  is  applicable  to  any  thing  having  this  proper- 
ty; but  is  a  term  most  commonly  given  to  a  plant, 
from  an  opinion  of  its  medicinal  virtues  to  this  ef- 
fect. Quincy. 

Sa'xifrage,  Meadonv,  sak's6-fridje-m^d'- 
do.  n.  s.  [^silanuTTiy  Lat.]     A  plant. 

Sa'xifragous,  sik-sif'ra-gils. adj.  [saxum 
Sind/rango,  Latin.]  Dissolvent  of  the 
stone. 

Because  goat's  blood  was  found  an  excellent  me- 
dicine for  the  stone,  it  might  be  con<!eived  to  be  able 
to  break  a  diamond;  and  so  it  became  to  be  ordered 
that  the  goats  should  be  fed  on  saxifragous  herbs, 
and  such  as  are  conceived  of  power  to  break  the 
stone.  Brovm. 

To  SAY,  si.22o  V.  a.  piet.  said.  {fCcjan, 
Sax.  seggen,  Dulch.] 

1.  To  speak;  to  utter  in  words;  to  tell. 

Say  it  out,  Diggon,  whatever  it  hight,     Sjienser. 

In  this  slumbry  agitation  what  have  you  heard  her 

say?  Shakspeare. 

Speak  unto  Solomon;  for  he  will  not  say  thee  nay. 

1  kings. 
Say  nothing  to  any  man,  but  go  thy  way.   Mark. 

2.  To  alitge  by  way  of  aigument. 

After  all  can  be  soirf  against  a  thing,  this  will  still 
be  true,  that  many  things  possibly  are,  which  we 
know  not  of.  '  Titlolson. 

In  vain  shall  we  attempt  to  justify  ourselves,  as 
the  rich  young  man  id  the  gospel  did,  by  appealing 
to  the  great  duties  of  the  law;  unless  we  can  say 
somewhat  more,  even  that  we  have  been  libr.ral  in 
our  distributions  to  the  poor.  .^{(erbury. 
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3.  To  tell  in  any  manner. 

With  flying  speed,  and  seeming  great  pretence, 
Came  messenger  with  letters  which  his  message  said. 

Fairy  iiueen 

4.  To  repeat;  to  rehearse:  as,  to  say  a 
part;  to  say  a  lesson. 

5.  To  pronounce  without  singing. 

Then  shall  be  said  or  sang  as  follows. 

Common  Prayer. 
To  Say,  si-  v.  n. 

1.  To  speak;  to  pronounce;  to  utter;  to 
relate. 

He  said,  moreover,  I  have  somewhat  to  ta\j  unto 
thee;  and  she  said,  say  on.  1  kiugi 

The  council-table  and  star-chamber  hold,  as 
Thucydides  said  of  the  Athenians,  for  honuuiaole 
that  tvbich  pleased,  and  for  jusi  that  wbicb  profited. 

Clarendon. 

The  lion  here  has  taken  his  right  measures,  that 
is  to  say,  he  has  made  a  true  judgment.  L'Estraiige. 

Of  some  propositions  it  may  he  difficult  to  say 
wb«tber  they  affirm  or  deny;  as  when  we  say,  Piato 
was  uo  fool.  tValls. 

2.  Ill  poetry,  say  is  often  used  before  a 
question;  tell. 

Say  first  what  caii=e 
Mov'd  our  graad  parents  to  fall  off?  Milton. 

Saij,  Stella,  feel  ybu  do  couteat. 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent  Stcifc. 

And  who  more  blest,  who  chain'd  his  country  ;5ai/. 
Or  he  wuose  virtue  sigh'd  to  lose  a  day?         Pope. 
Say,  Set.  n.  s.  ffrom  the  verb.]  ' 

1.  A  speech;  what  one  lias  to  say. 

He  no  sooner  said  out  bis  say,  but  up  rises  a  cun- 
ning snap.  VEstrange. 

2.  \_(or  a.vsai/.]     Sample. 

So  good  a  say  invites  the  eye, 
A  little  downward  to  espy 
The  lively  clusters  of  her  breasts".  Sidney. 

Since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike, 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  say  of  breeding  bieathes, 
By  rule  of  kniglitbood  I  disdain.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Trial  by  a  sample. 

This  gentleman  having  brought  that  earth  to  the 
publick  'say  masters,  and  upon  their  being  unable 
to  bring  it  to  fusion,  or  make  it  fly  away,  he  bad 
procured  a  little  of  it,  and  with  a  peculiar  flux  se- 
parated a  third  part  of  pure  gold.        •  Boyle. 

4.  [*oi>,  French.]     Silk.    Obsolete. 

5.  A  kind  of  woollen  stuff. 

Say'ing,  si'int^.*io  n.  s.  [from  say.']  Ex- 
pression; words;  opinion  sententiousJy 
delivered. 

I  thank  thee,  Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true.  Shaksp. 
Moses  fled  at  this  saying-,  and  was  a  stranger  in 
Midian.  ^cts. 

Many  are  the  sayings  of  the  wise, 

Extolling  patience  as  the  truest  fortitude.     Milton. 

Others  ti )  to  divert  the  troubles  of  other  men  by 

pretty  and  plausible  sayings,  such  as  this,  that  if 

evils  are  long,  they  are  l)ut  light.  TUlolson. 

We  poetick  folks,  who  must  restrain 
Our  measur'd  sai/ing-s  in  an  equal  chain, 
Have  troubles  utterly  uuknown  to  those. 
Who  let  their  fancy  loose  in  rambling  prose.  Prior. 
The  sacred  function  can  never  be  hurt  by  their 
sayings,  if  not  first  reproached  by  our  doings. 

..Stterbury. 
SCAB,  skab.  n.s.  [pcaeb,  Saxon;  /icadbia, 

Ital.  sc/tabbe,  Dutch;  scabies,  Lat  ] 
1.  An  incrustation  formed  over  a  sore  by 
dried  matter. 

What's  the  matter,  you  dissentious  rogues, 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  yonr  opinion. 
Make  yourself  scabs?  Shakspeare . 

That  free  from  gouts  thou  may'st  preserve  thy 
care, 
And  clear  from  scats  produced  by  freezing  air.  Dryd. 
2.  The  itch  or  mange  of  horses. 
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3 .  A  paltry  fellow,  so  named  from  the  itch 
often  incident  to  negligent  poverty. 

I  would  thou  did'st  itch  from  heaii  to  foot,  and  I 
had  the  scratching  of  thee,  1  would  'make  thee  the 
loathsom'st  scab  in  Greece.  Shakspeare. 

Well  said.  Wart,  thou  art  a  good  scab:  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee.  Shakspeare. 

One  of  the  usurers,  a  head  man  of  the  city,  took 
it  in  dudgeon  to  be  ranked,  cheek  by  joul,  with  a 
seab  of  a  currier.  VEslrange. 

This  vapVing  scai  must  needs  devise 
To  ape  the  thunder  of  the  skies.  Swift. 

Sca'bbard,  skab'biii-d.""*  n.  s.  \_schafi, 
German.     Junius.']     The   sheath  of  a 

sword. 

Enter  fortune's  gate. 
Nor  in  thy  scabbard  sheath  that  famous  blade, 
'Till  settled  be  thy  kingdom  and  estate.      Fairfax. 
What  eyes!  how  keen  theii  glances!  you  do  well 
to  keep  'em  veil'd;  they  are  too  sharp  to  be  trusted 
out  o'  th'  scabbard.  Dryden. 

Sca'bbed,  skab'bed,  or  skab'd.^es  ac/y. 
[from  scab.] 

1.  Covered  or  diseased  with  scabs. 

The  briar  fruit  makes  those  that  eat  them  scabbed. 

Bacon. 

2.  Paltry;  sorry;  vile;  worthless. 

To  you  such  scahb''d  harsh  fruit  is  giv'n,  as  raw 
Young  soldiers  at  their  exercisings  gpaw.    Drydtn. 
ScA'nBEDNESb,    skab'bed-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 

scabbed.]     The  state  of  being  scabby. 
ScA'BBi.\Ess,skab'b6-n6s.  n.  s.  [from  scab- 
by.]    The  quality  of  being  scabby. 
Sca'bby,  skab'b^.  adj.  [from  scab.]     Dis- 
eased with  scabs. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  mapple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath 'd  all  woman- 
kind. Fairy  Q,ueen 
A  scabby  (etter  on  their  pelts  will  stick. 
When  the  raw  rain  has  pierc'd  them  to  the  quick. 

Dryden. 
If  the  grazier  should  bring  me  one  wether  fat  and 
well  fleeced,  and  expect  the  same  price  for  a  whole 
hundred,  without  giving  me  security  to  restore  my 
money  for  those  that  were  leai^  shorn,  or  scabby,  1 
would  be  none  of  his  customer.  Swift. 

Sca'bious,  sk4'be-i\s.  adj.  l_scabiosus, 
Lat.]      Itchy;  leprous. 

In  the  spring  scabious  eruptions  upon  the  skin 
were  epidemical,  from  the  acidity  of  the  blood. 

..irbuthnot. 
Sca'bious,  ska'be-iis.  n.  s.[^scabieuse,  Fr. 

scabiosa,  Lat.]  A  plant. 
SCA'BHOUS,ska'bnas.3^*a(/;.[«ca6rewjr, 
French;  scaber,  Latin. ^ 

1.  Rough:  rugged;  pointed  on  the  surface. 

Urine,  black  and  bloody,  is  occasioned  by  some- 
thing sharp  or  scabrous,  wounding  the  small  blood- 
vessels; if  the  stone  is  smooth  and  well  bedded,  this 
may  not  happen.  ..irbiUhnot. 

2.  Harsh;  unmusical. 

Lucretius  is  scafirotis  and  rough  in  these:  he  seeks 
them,  as  some  do  Chaucerisms,  which  were  better 
expunged.  Ben  Jonson. 

Sca'bkovskess,  ska'brus-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

scabrous.]   Roughness;  ruggedness. 
Sca'swort,  skab'wirt.    n.  s.  [^helenium.] 
A  plant.  yJinsworlh. 

Scad,  skad.  n.  s.     A  kind  offish.     Pio- 
bly  the  same  with  shad. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  sprat,  bam,  smelts,  and 
scad.  Carew. 

SCA'FFOLD,  skaf'filld.'es  v.  s.  leschu- 
faut,  French;  schavot^  Dutch,  from 
schanven.,  to  show.J 

A  teinporary   gallery  or  stage  raised 
either  fur  shows  or  spectators. 
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Pardon 
The  flat  unraised  sprit,  that  bath  dar'd 
On  this  unworthy  scaffold  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object.  Shakspeare. 

The  throng 
On  banks  and  scaffolds  under  sky  might  stand. 

Milton. 

2.  The  gallery  raised  for  execution  of 
great  malefactors. 

Fortune  smiling  at  her  fortune  therein,  that  a 
scaffold  of  execution  should  grow  a  scaffold  of  co- 
ronation. Sidney 

3.  Frames  of  timber  erected  on  the  side 
of  a  building  for  the  workmen. 

These  outward  beauties  are  but  the  props  and 
scaffolds 
On  which  we  build  our  love,  which,  now  made 

perfect, 

Stands  without  those  supports.  Denham. 

Sylla  added  three  hundred  commons  to  the  senate, 

then  abolished  the  office  of  tribune,  as  being  only  a 

scaffold  to  tyranny,  whereof  he  had  no  further  use. 

Swift. 
To  Sca'ffold,    skaf'fiild.  v,  a.  [from  the 
noun.]      To    furnish    with   frames   of 
timber. 

Sca'ffoldage,  skaf'ful-dldje.  m.  *.  [from 
scaffold.]   Gallery;  hollow  floor. 

A  strutting  player  doth  think  it  rich 
To  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound, 
'Twixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 

Shakspeare. 
Sca'ffolding,  skaf'fiil-ding-.*"  n.  s.  [from 
scaffold  ~] 

Temporary  frames  or  stages. 
What  are  riches,  empire,  power. 
But  steps  by  which  we  climb  to  rise,  and  reach 
Our  wish?  and,  that  obtain'd,  down  with  the  sca/- 

folding 
Of  sceptres  and  of  thrones.  Congreve. 

Sickness,  contributing  no  less  than  old  age  to  the 
shaking  down  this  scaffolding  of  the  body,  may  dis- 
cover the  inward  structure.  Pope. 
2.  Building  slightly  erected. 
Send  forth  your  lab'riug  thought; 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught, 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke: 
Yet  this  solution  but  once  more  affords 
New  change  of  terms  and  scaffolding  of  words. 

Prior. 

Scala'de,  ska-lide'.  >  n.  s.  [French;  sca- 

Scala'do,  ska-la'do.  5       lada.,      Spanish; 

from  scala,  Latin,  a  ladder.]      A  storm 

given    to   a    place    by   raising    ladders 

against  the  walls. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  that  we  should 
within  two  months  have  won  one  town  of  import- 
ance by  scalado,  battered  and  assaulted  anojher,  and 
overthrown  great  forces  in  the  field  ?  Bacon. 

Thou  raisedest  thy  voice  to  record  the  strafauems, 
the  arduous  exploits,  and  the  noctnnial  sculade  of 
needy  heroes,  the  terror  of  your  peaceful  citizens. 

.^rbuthnot. 

Sca'lary,  skal'a-r^.  adj.  [from  scala,  La- 
tin.] Proceeding  by  steps  like  those  of 
a  ladder. 

He  made  at  nearer  distances  certain  elevated 
places  and  scalary  ascents,  that  they  might  better 
ascend  or  mount  their  horses.  Brou-n. 

To  SCALD,  skald.**-*  v.  a.  [scaldare,  Ital. 

calidus,  Latin.] 
1.  To  burn  with  hot  liquor. 

I  am  scalded  with  my  vioh  nt  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  you.  Shakspeare. 

0  majesty! 
When  thou  do'st pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  do'st  sit 
^     Like  a  rich  iirmour  worn  in  heat  of  day, 
I     Thatscaids  with  safety.  Shaksi)eare 
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Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss;  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead.  Shakspeare. 

Here  the  blue  flames  of  scalding  bnmstone  fall, 
Involving  swiftly  in  one  ruin  ail.  Cowley. 

That  I  grieve,  'tis  true; 
But  'tis  a  grief  of  fury,  not  despair; 
And  if  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down, 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  greenwood, 
That,  sputt'ring  in  the  flame,  works  outward  into 
tears.  Drydtn. 

It  depends  not  on  his  will  to  persuade  himself 
that  what  actually  scalds  him,  feels  cold.       Locke 

Warm  cataplasms  aiscuss;  but  scaldingbot  may 
confirm  the  tumour:  heat,  in  general,  ili^ih  not  re- 
solve and  attenuate  the  juices  of  a  human  body:  for 
too  great  heat  will  produce  concretions.  Jirhuthnot. 

The  best  thing  we  can  do  with  Wood  is  to  scald 
him; 
For  which  operation  there's  nothing  more  proper 
Than  the  liquor  he  deals  in,  his  own  melted  copper. 

%cift. 

2.  A  provincial  phrase  in  husbandry. 

In  Oxfordshire  the  sour  land  they  fallow  when  the 
sun  is  pretty  high,  which  they  cali  a  scalding  fallow. 

Mortimer. 

ScALO,  skald,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J  Scurf 
on  the  head. 

Her  head,  altogether  bald. 
Was  overgrown  with  scruff  and  filthy  scald.  Spenser. 

Scald,  skkld.  adj.  Paltry;  sorry;  scurvy. 
Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us  like  strumpets,  and  scald  rhynners 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune.  Shakspeare. 

Soa'ldhead,  sk41d-h^d'.  n.  s.  [skalladur, 
bald,  Islandick.  Hicks.']  A  loathsome 
disease;  a  kind  of  local  leprosy  in  which 
the  head  is  covered  with  a  continuous 
scab. 

The  serum  is  corrupted  by  the  infection  of  the 

touch  of  a  salt  humour,  to  which  the  scab,  pox,  and 

scaldtiead  are  referable.  Flayer. 

SCALE,  skile.  n.  s.  [j'cale,  Sax.  schael, 

Dutch;  skalt  Islandick.J 
1.  A   balance;  a   vessel   suspended  by  a 
beam  against  another  vessel;   the   dish 
of  a  balance. 

If  thou  tak'st  more 
Or  less  than  just  a  pound,  if  the  scale  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest.  Shakspeare. 

Your  vows  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Will  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 

Shakspeare. 

Here's  an  equivocator,  that  could  swear,  in  both 
the  scales,  against  either  scale.  Shakspeare. 

Long  time  in  even  scale 
The  battle  hung.  Milton. 

The  world's  scales  are  even;  what  the  main 
In  one  place  gets,  another  quits  again.   Cleaveland. 

The  scales  are  turn'd,  her  kindness  weighs  no 
more 
Now  than  my  vows.  Waller. 

In  full  assemblies  let  the  crowd  prevail; 
I  weigh  no  merit  by  the  common  scale, 
The  conscience  is  the  test.  Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being, 
and  put  that  in  the  scales  against  brute  inanimate 
matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing  human 
nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  and  religious 
man  is  of  greater  worth  and  excellency  than  the  sun 
and  his  planets.  ^  Bentley. 

3.  The  sign  Libra  in  the  zodiac. 

Juno  pours  out  the  urn,  and  Vulcan  claims 
The  scales,  as  the  just  product  of  his  flames.  Creech. 
3.  [eacailley  French;  squama,  Lat.]  Small 
shell  or  crust,  of  which  many  lying  one 
over  another  make  the  coats  of  fishes. 

He  puts  him  on  a  coat  of  mail. 
Which  Tras  made  of  a  fish'i  scalf.  Vraylon, 


Standing  aloof,  with  lead  they  bruise  the  scales, 
And  tear  the  flesh  of  the  incensed  whales.    fValler. 

4.  Any  thing  exfoliated  or  desquamated; 
a  thin  lamina. 

Take  jet  and  the  scales  of  iron,  and  with  a  wet 
feather,  when  the  smith  hath  taken  an  heat,  take 
up  the  scales  that  fly  from  the  iron,  and  those  scales 
you  shall  grind  upon  your  painter's  stone.  Peacham. 

When  a  scale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of  a  wound, 
burning  retards  the  separation.  Sharp. 

5.  [6cala,  a  ladder,  Latin.]  Ladder;  means 
of  ascent. 

Love  refines 
The  thoughts,  and  heart  enlarges;  hath  his  seat 
In  reason,  and  is  judicious;  is  the  scale 
By  which  to  heav'niy  love  thou  may'st  ascend. 

Milton. 

On  the  bendings  of  these  mountains  the  marks  of 

several  ancient  sca/es  of  stairs  may  be  seen,  by  which 

they  used  to  ascend  them.  Mdison. 

6.  The  act  of  storming  by  ladders. 

Others  to  a  city  strong 
Lay  siege,  encamp'd;  by  batt'i-y,  scale,  and  mine 
Assaulting.  Milton. 

7.  Regular  gradation;  a  regular  series  ris- 
ing like  a  ladder. 

Well  hast  thou  the  scale  of  nature  set, 
From  centre  to  circumference;  whereon 
In  contemplation  ol  created  things. 
By  steps  we  may  ascend  to  God.  Milton. 

The  scale  of  the  creatures  is  a  matter  of  high  spe- 
culation. Grew. 

The  higher  nature  still  advances,  and  preserves 
his  superiority  iu  the  scale  of  being.  AdxLison 

All  the  integral  parts  of  nature  have  a  beauliful 
analogy  to  one  another,  end  to  their  mighty  origi- 
nal whose  images  are  more  or  less  expressive,  ac- 
cording to  their  several  gradations  in  the  scale  of 
beings.  Cheyne 

We  believe  an  invisible  world,  and  a  scale  of  spi- 
ritual beings,  all  nobler  than  ourselves.        Bentley- 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends. 
The  scale  of  sensual  mental  pow'rs  ascends.     Pope 

8.  A  figure  subdivided  by  lines  like  the 
steps  of  a  ladder,  which  is  used  to  mea- 
sure proportions  between  pictures  and 
the  ttiing  represented. 

The  map  of  London  was  set  out  in  the  year  1658, 
by  Mr.  Newcourt,  drawn  by  a  scale  of  yards. 

Graunt. 

9.  The  series  of  harmonick  or  musical 
proportions. 

The  bent  of  his  thoughts  and  reasonings  run  up 
and  down  this  scale,  that  no  people  can  be  happy 
but  under  good  governments.  Temple. 

10.  Any  thing  marked  at  equal  distances. 

They  take  the  flow  o'  th'  Nile 
By  certain  scale  i'  th'  pyramid:  they  know 
By  th'  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth 
Or  foizon  follow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Scale,  skile  v.  a.  [^scalare,  Italian.] 

1.  [from  scala,  a  ladder."]  To  climb  as  by 
ladders. 

Often  have  I  scaVd  the  craggy  oak. 
All  to  dislodge  the  raven  of  her  nest; 
How  have  I  wearied  with  many  a  stroke. 
The  stately  walnut-tree,  the  while  the  rest 
Under  the  tree  fell  all  for  nuts  at  strife!      Spenser. 

They  assailed  the  breach,  and  others  with  their 
scaling  ladders  scaled  the  walls  Knolles. 

The  way  seems  difficult  and  steep,  to  scale 
With  upright  wing  against  a  higher  foe.       Milton. 

Heav'n  with  these  engines  had  been  scaled, 
When  mountains  heap'd  on  mountains  fail'd. 

Waller. 

When  the  bold  Typhaeus  scaVd  the  sky. 
And  forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
The  lesser  gods  all  sufler'd.  Dryden. 

2.  [from  scale,  a  balance.']  To  measure 
or  compare;  to  weigh. 

You  have  fonnd, 


Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 

That  he's  your  fixed  enemy.  Shaksp. 

3.  [from  ..cale  of  a  fisn.]  To  strip  of  scales; 
to  take  off  in  a  thin  lainii'-a. 

Raphael  was  sent  to  scale  away  the  whiteness  of 
Tobit's  eyes.  Tohit. 

4.  To  pare  off  a  surface. 

If  all  the  mountains  were  seated,  and  the  earth 

made  even,  the  wateis  would  not  overflow  its  smooth 

surface.  Burnet. 

To  Scale,  skile.  -u.  n.  To  peel  off  in  thin 

panicles. 

Those  that  cast  heir  shell  are  the  lobster  and  crab; 
the  old  skins  are  found,  but  the  old  shells  never; 
so  as  it  is  like  they  scale  off,  and  crumble  atva)  by 
degrees.  bacon. 

Sca'i.ed  skird.3«9  udj  [from  scute.] 
Squamous;  havint?  scaUs  like  fishes. 

Half  my  Egypt  was  suhmerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  foi  scaled  snakes.  Shaksp. 

SC/ILK'JVK,  ski-i^ne'.  n.  s.  [Tr.  scale- 
num,  Latin.]  In  geometry,  a  triangle 
that  has  its  three  sides  unequal  to  each 
other.  Bailt-y. 

Sca'linf.ss,  ski'l^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  scaly.] 

The  state  of  being  scaly. 
Scall,    skivvl.***    72.  s.    [^skalladur,    bald, 
Islandick.   See  Scaldhead.]  Lepro.sy; 
morbid  baldness. 
Upon  thy  bald  hede  maist  thou  have  the  scall. 

Chaucer. 

It  is  a  dry  scall,  a  leprosy  upon  the  head.    Levit. 

Soa'llion,   skai'yun.^''    n.    s.    [scaloyna, 

Italian;   ascalonia,  Latin.]     A   kind   of 

onion. 

Soa'llop,  skol'liip.*^^  n.  s.  \_escallop,  Fr.] 

A  fish  witli  a  hollow  pectinated  shell. 

So  th'  emperour  Caligula, 
That  triuinph'd  o'er  the  British  sea, 
Enga^'d  bis  legions  in  fierce  busiles 
With  periwincles,  prawns,  and  muscles; 
And  led  his  troops  with  furious  gallops, 
To  charge  whole  regiments  of  scallups      Thtdibias. 
The  sand  is  in  Sicily  glistering,  which  may  be 
occasioned  from  freestone  mingled  with  whue  scal- 
lop shells.  jyiorlimer. 
To  Soa'llop,  skol'k^p.  v.  a.  To  mark  on 

the  edge  with  segments  of  cirrks. 
Scalp,  skalp  n.  s.  [^schrl/ie,  Dut.  a  shell; 
scal/io,  Italian.] 

1.  The  scull;  the  cranium;  the  bone  that 
encloses  the  brain. 

High  brandishing  his  bright  dew-burning  blade, 
Upon  his  crested  scalp  so  sore  did  smite. 
That  to  the  scull  a  yawning  wound  it  made. 

Fairy  Queen. 

If  the  fracture  be  not  complicated  with  a  wound 
of  the  scalp,  or  the  wound  is  loo  small  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  the  fracture  must  be  laid  bare  by  tak- 
ing away  a  large  piece  of  the  scalp.  Sharp. 

2.  The  iiuegmncnls  ol   the  head. 

White  beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless 
scalps 
Against  thy  majesty.  Slutkspeare. 

The  hairy  scalps 
Aie  whirl'd  aloof,  while  numerous  trunks  bestrow 
Th"  ensanguin'd  field.  Philips. 

To  Scalp,  skalp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  deprive  the  scull  of  its  integuments. 
We  seldom  inquire  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull  by 
scalping,  but  that  the  scalp  itself  is  contused.  Sharp, 
SCALPEL,  skdl'pel.  n.  s.  [French;  seal, 
prlluvi,  Latin.]  An  instrument  used  to 
scrape  a  bone  by  chirurgeons. 
Sca'ly,  ska'l6.  adj.  [from  scale.]   Cover- 
ed with  scales. 
The  river  horse  and  scaly  crocodile.         Milton, 
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His  awful  summons  they  so  soon  obej; 
So  hear  tlie  scaly  herd  when  Proteus  blows, 
And  so  to  pasture  follow  through  the  sea.     Dryden. 

A  setdy  IJsh  with  a  forked  tail.  Woodxcard. 

To  SCA'MBLE,  skam'bl.  v.  n.  [This 
•word,  which  is  scarcely  in  use,  has  much 
exercised  the  etymological  sagacity  of 
Aleric  Caaaub'jn;  but,  as  is  usual,  to  no 
purpose.] 
I.  To  be  turbulent  and  rapacious;  to 
scrajuble;  to  get  by  struggling  with 
others. 

Have  fresh  chaff  in  the  bin, 
And  sooiewbat  to  scamhk  for  hog  and  for  heo. 

Txisser. 
Scambling,  out-facing,  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 

Sliakspeare. 
That  self  bill  is  urg'd,  and  bad  against  us  past. 
But  that  the  rambling  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  out  of  further  question.  Shaksp. 

He  was  no  sooner  entered  into  the  town  but  a 
scaitibling  soldier  clapt  hold  of  his  bridle,  which  he 
thought  was  in  a  begging  or  a  drunken  fashion- 

Wotton. 
2.  To  shift  awkwardly. 

Some  scamblitig  shifts  may  be  made  without  them. 

JV/ore. 
7o  Soa'mble,  skdm'bl.  v.  a.   To  mangle; 
to  maul. 

My  wood  was  cut  in  patches,  and  other  parts  of 
it  scainbUd,  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its  growth. 

..tforttmer. 
Sca'muler,  skam'bl-ir.  n     s.   [Scotish."] 
A  bold  intruder  upon  one's  generosity 
or  table. 
ScA'MBLiNGLY,skain'bl-ing-l^  arf^'.  [from 
acamdling.'^   With  turbulence  and  noise; 
with  intrusive  audaciousness. 
Scammo'niate,     skam-m6'nd-ite.'»     adj. 
[from  scammony.2     Made  with  scam- 
mony. 

It  may  be  excited  by  a  local,  scammoniate,  or 
ether  acrimonious  medicines  ff'isetnan. 

SCA'MMONY,  skam'mo-n^.  n.  s.  [Lat. 
scajnmon''e,  French.]  A  concreted  resi- 
nous juice,  light,  tender,  friable,  of  a 
grayish-brown  colpur,  and  disagreeable 
odour,  [t  flows  upon  incision  of  tlie 
root  of  a  kind  of  convolvulus,  that  grows 
in  many  parts  of  Asia.  Trevoux. 

To  Sca'.mper,  skam'pilr.s*  v.  n.  [scham- 
/trn,  Dutch;  scamfiare,  Italian.]  To  fly 
with  speed  and  trepidation. 

A  fox  seized  upon  the  fawn,  and  fairly  scampered 
away  with  him.  VEstrange. 

You  will  suddenly  take  a  resolution  in  your  cabi- 
net of  Highlanders,  to  scamper  off  with  your  new 
crown.  Mdison 

Be  quick,  nay  very  quick,  or  he'll  approach, 
And,  as  you're  scampering,  stop  you  in  your  coach. 

King. 
To  Scan,  skan.  v.  a.  [^scandre,  Fr.  scando, 
Latm.J 

1.  To  examine  a  verse  by  counting  the 
feet. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  son" 
First  tau2;ril  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  jii>t  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  .MitJas'  ears,  committing  short  and  long. 

MUlon. 

They  scan  their  verses  upon  their  fingers.  WaUk 

2.  To  examme  nicely. 

So  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd;  that  would  be  uann'd. 

bKaksptare 


The  rest  the  great  architect 
Did  wisely  to  conceal;  anu  not  divulge 
His  secrets  to  be  scanned  by  them,  who  ought 
Rather  admire.  Milton. 

Everv  man  has  guilts,  which  he  desires  should 
not  be  rigorously  scanned;  and  therefore,  by  the  rule 
of  charity  and  justice,  ought  not  to  do  that  which 
he  would  notsiiirer.         Government  of  the  Tongue 

At  the  final  reckoning,  when  all  men's  actions 
shall  be  scanned  and  judged,  the  great  king  shall 
pass  his  sentence,  according  to  the  good  men  have 
done,  or  neglected  to  do.  Calajny 

Sir  Roger  exposing  his  palm,  they  crumpled  it 
into  all  shapes,  and  diligently  scanned  eveiy  wrinkle 
that  could  be  made  in  it.  .Iddison. 

One  moment  and  one  thought  might  let  him  scan 
The  various  turns  of  life,  and  tickle  state  of  man. 

Prior. 

The  actions  of  men  in  high  stations  are  all  con- 
spicuous, and  liable  to  be  scanned  and  sifted. 

tiitterbury. 
SCA'NUAL,  skan'dal.s*  n.  s.  [9-x«»<J^«Ao»; 
scand/e,  Fr.] 

1.  Offence  given  by  the  faults  of  others. 
His  lustful  orgies  he  enlarg'd 

Even  to  the  bill  of  scandal,  by  the  grove 

Of  Moloch  homicide.  Jffilton. 

2.  Reproatiiful    aspersion;    opprobrious 
censiiie;  infamy. 

If  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  aod  stains  thereof. 

Shakspeare. 
My  knoivn  virtue  is  from  scandal  free. 
And  leaves  no  shadow  for  your  calumny.     Dryden. 
In  the  case  q{ scandal,  we  are  to  reflect  bowmen 
ought  to  judge.  Rogers. 

To  Sca'ndal,   skan'dal.  v.   a.  [from  ttie 
noun.]  To  treat  opprobriously;  to  charge 
falsely  with  faults. 
You  repin'd, 
Scandal^d  the  suppliants;  for  the  people  call'd  them 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers.  Shaksp. 

I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them  Shaksp. 

To  Sca'ndalize,  skan'da-lize.  v.  a.  fc-Kxt- 
^xM^aij  scandaiiser,  Frencn;  from  &ca!i- 
daLj 
I.  To  offend   by   some   action   supposed 
criminal. 

I  demand  who  they  are  whom  we  scandalize  by 
using  harmless  things.'  Among  ourselves,  that  agree 
in  tins  use,  no  man  will  say  that  one  of  us  is  offen- 
sive and  scandalous  unto  another.  Hooker. 
It  had  the  excuse  of  some  bashfulness,  and  care 
not  to  scandalize  others.                             Hammond. 
Whoever  considers  the  injustice  of  some  minis- 
ters in  those  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be 
scandalized  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those 
nieetiugs.                                                  Clarendoji. 
2.  To  reproach;  to  disgrace;  to  defame. 
Thou  do'st  appear  to  scandalize 
The  publick  right,  and  common  cause  of  kings. 

Daniel 
Many  were  scandalized  at  the  personal  slander 
and  reflection  flung  out  by  scandalizing  libellers. 

•.idJison. 
Sca'ndalous,  skan'da-liis.3i*a<//.  [scanda- 
Ifur,  Fr.  from  scandal.'] 
.   Giving  pubiick  offince. 

Nothing  scanda/otts  or  offensive  unto  any,  espe- 
cially unto  the  chiu-ch  of  God:  all  things  in  order, 
and  with  seeraliuess.  Hooker' 

Something  savouring 
Of  tyranny,  which  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scaiidaloits  to  the  world.  Shaksp. 

Oi^prubrious;  disgraceful. 
S.iaiK'fui;  openlv  vile. 
You  know  the  scandaloui  meanness  of  that  pro- 
ceeding, which  waj>  usea .  p^^ 
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Sca'ndalously,  skdn'daliis-li.arfu.  [from 

iiCL.7idaiou8.\ 

Siia.ntfuiiy;  ill  to  a  degree  that  gives 
publ\.k  offence. 

His  discoune  at  table  was  scandalously  unbecom- 
ing the  dignity  of  his  station;  uoise,  brutality,  and 
obseeneuess.  Svift. 

2.  Censoriously;  opprobriously. 
Shun  their  fault,  who  seandalmisly  nice, 
Will  Leeds  mistake  an  author  into  >ice.  Pope. 

Sca'ndvlousness,  skaii'da-ius-n^s.  n.  «. 
[from  scandalous.^  The  quality  of  giv- 
ing publick  offence. 
ScA  Nsiox.  skan'shin.  n.  s.  [«cans/o,  Lat.] 
The  act  or  practice  of  scanning  a  verse. 
To  SCAN  r,  skant.  v.  a.  [jepcaenan,  Sax. 
to  break;  skaaner,  Daiiis,n,  to  spare.") 
To  limit;  to  straiten. 

You  think 
I  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant. 
For  she  is  witli  me.  Shaksp. 

They  need  rather  to  be  scanted  in  their  nourish- 
ment than  repleiiishett,  to  have  them  sweet.  Bacon. 
U  e  might  do  well  to  think  with  ourselves,  what 
time  of  stay  we  would  demand,  and  he  bade  us  not 
to  scant  ourselves.  Bacon. 

Looking  on  things  through  the  wrong  end  of  the 
perspective,  which  scants  their  dimensions,  we  neg- 
lect and  contemn  them.  Glanville. 

Starve  them. 
For  fear  the  rankuess  of  the  swelling  womb 
Should  scant  the  passage,  and  confine  the  room. 

Dryden. 

I  am  scanted  in  the  pleasure  of  dwelling  on  your 

actions.      ^  Dryden. 

Scant,  skant.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Not  plentiful;  scaicc;  less  than  what  is 

proper  or  competent. 

White  is  a  penurious  colour,  and  where  moisture 
is  scaiU:  so  blue  violets,  and  other  flowers,  if  they 
be  stiirved,  turn  pale  and  white.  Bacon, 

A  single  violet  transplant: 
The  strength,  the  colour,  and  the  size, 
All  which  before  was  poor  and  scaixt, 
Redoubles  still  and  multiplies.  Donne. 

To  find  out  that. 
In  such  a  scant  allowance  of  stai^light. 
Would  o\er-task  the  best  laad-pilot\  art.     MUon. 
I.   Wary;  not  liberal;  parsimonious. 
From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence. 
^  ^  Shakspeare. 

Scant,  skant.  adv.  [from  the  adjective] 
Scarcely;  hardly.  Obsolete. 

The  people,  beside  their  travail,  charge,  and  long 

attendance,  received  of  the  bankers  scatU  twcutr 

shillings  for  thirty.  Camien. 

W  e  scant  read  in  any  writer,  that  there  have  been 

seen  any  people  upon  the  south  coast.  Mbot. 

A  wild  pamphlet,  besides  other  maligniUcs,  would 

scant  allow  him  to  be  a  gentleman.  TFolton. 

O'er  yonder  hill  does  scant  the  dawn  appear. 

Sca  ntily,  skan't^-16.  adv.  [from  scanty.] 

1.  NaiTowly;  not  plentifully. 

2.  Sparingly;  niggardly. 
He  spoke 

Scantily  of  me,  when  perforce  he  could  net 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour.  Shaksp. 

Sca'niiness,  skan't^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  scan- 
ty.] 

Narrowness;  want  of  space;  want  of 
compass. 

Virgil  has  sometimes  two  of  diem  in  a  line;  bnt 
the  sc(j»i/j»ifs$  of  our  heroick  verse  is  not  capable  of 
receiving  more  than  one.  Dryden. 

\\  aiu  oi  ampiiiude  or  greatness;  want 
of  iiberaiity. 
Alexander  was  much  u^ublcd  at  the  scamirwjj  of 
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nature  itself,  that  there  were  no  more  worlds  for 
him  to  «i«tirb.  South. 

Soa'ntlet,  skant'l^t.  n.  s.  [corrupted,  as 
it  seems.  iVom  *ca72^/m^.]  A  small  pat- 
tern; a  small  quantity;  a  little  piece. 

While  the  world  was  but  thin,  the  ages  of  man- 
kind ivcre  longer;  and  as  the  world  grew  fuller,  so 
their  lives  were  successively  reduced  to  a  shorter 
scauUet,  'till  they  came  to  that  time  of  life  which 
they  now  have.  Hale. 

Sca'ntling,  skant'ling.**"  n.  s.  [eschantil- 
Ion,  Fr.  ciantdlino.,  Italian.] 

1.  A  quantity  cut  for  a  particular  pur- 
l^ose. 

'Tis  hard  to  find  out  a  woman  that  's  of  a  just 
scantling;  for  her  age,  humour,  and  fortune  to  make 
a  wife  of.  VEstrange. 

2.  A  certain  proportion. 

The  success, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  smail  quantity. 
Reduce  desires  to  narrow  scantlings  and  small 

proportions.  Taylor. 

A  scanning  of  wit  lay  gasping  for  life,  and  groan- 
ing beneath  a  heap  of  rubbish.  Dryden. 

In  this  narrow  scant/ing' of  capacity,  we  enjoy  but 
one  pleasure  at  once.  Locke. 

Sca'n  iLY,  skant'le.  adv.  [from  scanl.^ 

1.  Scarcely;   hardly.     Obsolete. 

England,  in  the  opinion  of  the  popes,  was  pre- 
ferred, because  it  contained  in  the  ecclesiastical 
division  tivo  large  provinces,  which  had  their  seve- 
ral leguti  nati;  whereas  France  had  scantly  one. 

Camden. 

2.  Narrowly;  penuriously;  without  ampli- 
tude. 

My  eager  love,  I'll  give  myself  the  lie; 
The  vfry  hope  is  a  full  happiness. 
Yet  scantly  measures  what  I  shall  possess.  Dryden. 

Sca'ntness.  skant'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  scant.'l 
Narrowness;  meanness;  smallness. 

He  was  a  man  fierce,  and  of  no  evil  disposition, 
saving  that  he  thought  scantness  of  estate  too  great 
an  evil.  Hayward. 

Did  we  but  compare  the  miserable  scantness  of 
our  capacities  with  the  vast  profundity  of  things, 
truth  and  modesty  would  teach  us  wary  language. 

Glanville. 

Sca'nty,  skan't^.  adj.  [The  same  with 
scant.^ 

1.  Narrow;  small;  wanting  amplitude; 
short  of  quantity  sufficient. 

As  long  as  one  can  increase  the  number,  he  will 
think  the  idea  he  hath  a  little  too  scanty  for  positive 
infinity.  Locke. 

His  dominions  were  very  narrow  and  scanty;  for 
he  had  not  the  possession  of  a  foot  of  land,  'till  he 
bought  a  field  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  Locke- 

Now  scantier  limits  the  proud  arch  confine, 
And  scarce  are  seen  the  prostrate  Nile  and  Rhine; 
A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roli'd, 
And  little  eagles  wave  their  wings  in  gold.      Pope. 

2.  Small;  poor;  not  copious;  not  ample. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  and  accommodated 
only  to  the  few  necessaries  of  a  needy  simple  life, 
had  no  words  in  it  to  stand  for  a  thousand.     Locke. 

There  remained  few  marks  of  the  old  tradition, 
so  they  had  narrow  and  scanty  conceptions  of  pro- 
vidence. Woodward. 

3.  Sparingly;  niggardly;  parsimonious. 

In  illustrating  a  point  of  difficulty,  be  not  too 
scanty  of  words,  but  rather  become  copious  in  your 
language.  fVaits. 

They  with  such  scanty  wages  pay 
The  bondage  and  the  slavery  of  years.  Swift. 

To  Scape,  skape  v.  a.  [contracted  from 
escape.]  To  escape;  to  missj  to  avoid; 
to  shun;  not  to  incur;  to  fly.  j 
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What,  have  1  scaped  love-letters  in  the  holyday 
time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  1  now  a  subject  for 
tliem.'  Shakspeare 

I  doubt  not  but  to  die  a  fair  death,  if  I  scape  hang- 
ing. Shakspeare. 

What  can  scape  the  eye 
Of  God  all-seeing.  Milton. 

To  Scape,  skape.  v.  n.  To  get  away  from 
hurt  or  danger. 

Could  they  not  fall  unpity'd  on  the  plain, 
But  slain  revive,  and,  taken,  scape  again.-'  Dryden. 

Scape,  skipe.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Escape;  flight  from  hurt  or  danger;  the 
act  of  declining  or  running  from  dan- 
ger; accident  of  safety. 

I  spoke  of  most  disast'rous  chances, 
Of   hair-breadth  scapes  in   th'   imminent  deadly 
breach.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Means  of  escape;  evasion. 

Having  purpos'd  falsehood,  you 
Can  have  no  way  but  falsehood  to  be  true! 
Vain  lunatick,  against  these  scapes  I  could 
Dispute  and  conquer,  if  1  would.  Donne. 

Negligent  freak;  deviation  from  regu- 
larity. 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky, 
No  scape  of  nature,  no  distemper'd  day, 
But  they  will  pluck  away  it's  nat'ral  cause, 
And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs.  Shak. 
4.  Loose  act  of  vice  or  lewdness. 

A  beai-ne!  a  very  pretty  bearne!  sure  some  scape: 
though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting- 
gentlewoman  in  the  scape.  Shaksp 

Thou  lurk'dst 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  way-lay 
Some  beauty  rare,  Calisto,  Clymene: 
Too  long  thou  laid'st  thy  scapes  on  names  ador'd. 

jyiilton. 
SC^'PULji,  skSp'u-la.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  The 
shoulder-blade. 

The  heat  went  off  from  the  parts,  and  spread  up 
higher  to  the  breast  and  scapula.  Wiseman. 

Sca'pular,  skap'u-lar.        >  adj.    [scafiu- 
Sca'pulary,  skap'u;la-re.  \  laire,  Fr. 

from  scapula,  Latl]  Relating  or  belong- 
ing to  the  shoulders. 

The  humours  dispersed  through  the  branches  of 
the  axillary  artery  to  the  scapulary  branches. 

Wiseman. 

The  viscera  were  counterpoised  with  the  weight 

of  the  scapular  pait.  Derham. 

SCAR,  skir.''^  71.  s.  [from  eschar,  escare, 

French;  eFx,»p«,.\     A  mark  made  by  a 

hurt  or  fire;  a  cicatrix. 

Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Somescar  of  it.  Stiaksp. 

The  soft  delicious  air. 

To  heal  the  scars  of  these  corrosive  fires. 

Shall  breathe  her  balm.  Milton 

It  may  be  struck  out  of  the  omnisciency  of  God, 

and  leave  no  scar  nor  blemish  behind.  More. 

This  earth  had  the  beauty  of  youth  and  blooming 

nature,  and  not  a  wrinkle,  scar,  or  fracture  on  all 

its  boily-  Burnet. 

In  a  hemorrhage  from  the  lungs,  styptitks  are 

often  insignificant;  and  if  they  could  operate  upon 

the  affected  part,  so  far  as  to  make  a  scar,  when  that 

fell  off,  the  disease  would  return.  ^Srbuthnot. 

To  Scar,  sk^r.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
mark  as  with  a  sore  or  wound. 

Yet  I'll  not  shed  her  blood. 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow. 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster.  Shaksp. 

Sca'rab,  skar'ab.  n.  s.  \jcarabee,  French; 
scarab(Bus,  Lat.]  A  beetle;  an  insect 
with  sheathed  wings. 

A  small  scarab  is  bred  in  the  very  tips  of  elm- 
leaves:  these  leaves  may  be  observed  to  be  dry  and 
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dead,  as  also  turgid,  in  which  lieth  a  dirty,  whilist, 
rough  maggot,  from  which  proceeds  a  beetle. 

Derham. 


Sca'ramouch,  skar'a-moutsh.  n.  s.  \_eacar- 
mouche,  French.]  A  buffoon  in  motley 
dress. 

It  makes  the  solemnities  of  justice  pageantry,  and 
the  bench  reverend  poppets,  or  scaramimches  in  scar- 
ce'•  Collier. 
SCARCE,  skirse.   adj.   \scarso,  Italian- 
schatrs,  Dutch.] 

1.  Not  plentiful;  not  copious. 
A  Swede  will  no  more  sell  you  his  hemp  for  less 

silver,  because  you  tell  him  silver  is  scarce  now  in 
England,  and  therefore  risen  one-fifth  in  value,  than 
a  tradesman  of  London  will  sell  his  commodity 
cheaper  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  because  money  is  scarce. 

2.  Rare;  not  common. 
The  scarces/ of  all  is  a  Pescennius  Niger  on  a 

medallion  well  preserved.  Mdison. 

Scarce,  skirse.  }  adv.    [from    the 

Sca'rcely,  skirse'l^.  5        adjective.] 
.  Hardly;  scantly. 

A  thing  which  we  so  little  hoped  to  sec,  that  even 
they  which  beheld  it  done  scarcely  believed  their 
ownsenses.  f^^^j^^^^ 

VVlien  we  our  betters  see  bearing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes.       Shaksp. 

Age,  which  unavoidably  is  but  one  remove  from 
death,  and  consequently  should  have  nothing,  ubout 
It  but  what  looks  like  a  decent  preparation  for  it, 
scarce  ever  appears,  of  late  days,  but  in  the  high 
mode,  the  flaunting  garb,  and  utmost  gaudery  'of 
y""»*>-       .  ^  South. 

You  neither  have  enemies,  nor  can  scarce  have 
^"y-  Dryden. 

2.  With  difficulty. 

He  scarcely  knew  him,  striving  to  disown 
His  blolted  form,  and  blushing  to  be  known.  Dryd. 

Slowly  he  sails,  and  scarcely  stems  the  tides; 
The  pressing  water  pours  within  her  sides.  Dryden. 
Sca'rceness,  skirse'n^s.  >     n.  s.  [from 
Sca'rcity,  skir'se-t^  OJ  ^         scarce.'] 
1.  Smallness  of  quantity;  not  plenty:  penu- 
ry. 

Scarcity  and  want  shall  shun  you; 
Ceres'  blessing  so  is  on  you.  Shakspeare. 

Raphael  writes  thus  concerning  his  Galatea:  to 
paint  a  fair  one,  'tis  necessary  for  me  to  see  many 
fair  ones;  but,  because  there  is  so  great  a  scarcity 
of  lovely  women,  I  am  constrained  to  make  use  of 
one  certain  idea,  which  I  have  formed  in  my  fancy. 

Dryden. 

Corn  does  not  rise  or  fall  by  the  differences  of 
more  or  less  plenty  of  money,  but  by  the  plenty  and 
scarcity  that  God  sends.  Locke. 

In  (his  grave  age,  when  comedies  are  few. 
We  crave  your  patronage  for  one  that's  new, 
And  let  the  scarceness  recommend  the  fare. ' 

m,      J  •  I  ^      ..  Mdison. 

They  drink  very  few  liquors  that  have  not  lain 
in  tresco,  insomuch  that  a  scarcity  of  snow  would 
raise  a  mutiny  at  Naples.  Mdison. 

2.  Rareness;  infrequency;  not  common- 
ness. 

They  that  find  fault  with  our  store,  should  be 
least  willing  to  reprove  our  scarcity  of  thanksgiv- 

q"       ^u       ,       „  Hooker. 

Since  the  value  of  an  advantage  is  enhanced  by 
its  scarceness,  it  is  hard  not  to  give  a  man  leave  to 
love  that  most  which  is  most  serviceable.  Collier. 
To  SCARE,  skire.  v.  a.  [scorare,  Italian; 
Skinner.-]  To  fright;  to  frighten;  to  af- 
fright; to  terrify;  to  strike  with  sudden 
fear. 

They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best  sheep 
which,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find  than  the 
Oi^^^^r.  ShQkspean, 
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My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scar'd  the  moon  with  splinters.  Shaksp. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Shakspeare. 

Scarecrows  are  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  com 
and  fruit;  and  some  report  that  the  bead  of  a  wolf, 
whole,  dried,  and  hanged  up  in  a  dovehouse,  will 
score  away  vermin.  Bacon. 

The  wing  of  the  Irish  was  so  grievously  either 
galled  or  scared  therewith,  that,  being  strangei-s, 
and  in  a  manner  neutrals,  they  had  neither  good 
heart  to  go  forward,  nor  good  liking  to  stand  still, 
Dor  good  assurance  to  run  away.  Hayicard 

One  "Teat  reason  why  men's  good  purposes  so 
often  fail,  is,  that  when  they  are  devout,  or  scared, 
they  then  in  the  general  resolve  to  live  religiously. 

Calamy. 

Let  wanton  wives  by  death  be  scar''d; 
But,  to  my  comfort,  I'm  prepar'd.  Prior. 

Sca'recrow,  skire'kro.  n.  s.  \_scare  and 
crotv.']  An  image  or  clapper  set  up  to 
flight  birds:  thence,  any  vain  terrour. 

Thereat  the  scarecrow  waxed  wond'rous  proud, 
Through  fortune  of  his  first  adventure  fair, 
And  with  big  thundering  voice  revii'd  him  loud. 

Spenser. 

No  eye  hath  seen  such  scarecrows:  I'll  not  march 
through  Coventry  with  them,  that's  flat.       Shaksp. 

We  must  not  make  a  scarecroic  of  the  law. 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  'till  custom  make  it 
Their  pearch,  and  not  their  terrour.        Shakspeare. 

Many  of  those  great  guns,  wanting  powder  and 
shot,  stood  but  as  cyphers  and  scarecroics.    Raleigh. 

A  scarecrov:  set  to  frighten  fools  away.    Dryden. 
ScA'REFiRE,    bkire'fire.   n.  s.  [scare  and 
^re."]     A  Iriglit  by  fire;  a  fire  breaking 
out  so  as  to  raise  terrour. 

The  drum  and  trumpet,  by  their  several  sounds, 
serve  for  many  kind  of  advertisements;  and  bells 
serve  to  proclaim  a  scarejire,  and  in  some  places 
water-breaches.  Holder. 

SCARF,  skirf.  n.  s.  \^fscharfe.,  French.  "| 
Any  thing  that  hijngs  loose  upon  the 
shoulders  or  dress. 

The  matrons  flung  their  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarjs  and  handkerchiefs. 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd.  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  weai-  the  garland  about  your  neck,  or 
nnder  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?    Shaksp. 

Iris  there,  with  humid  bow, 
W^aters  th'  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hew 
Thau  her'purfled  scarf  cem  show.  J\rdton. 

Titian,  in  his  triumph  of  Bacchus,  having  placed 
Ariadne  on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  picture,  gave 
her  a  scarf  of  a  vermilion  colour  upoc  a  blue  dra- 
pery. Dryden. 

The  ready  nymphs  receive  the  crying  child: 
They  swath'd  him  with  their  scarfs-  Dryden. 

My  learned  correspondent  writes  a  word  in  de- 
fence of  large  scarvts.  Speclatur. 

Put  on  your  hood  and  scarf,  and  take  your  plea- 
sure. Sioift. 
To  Scarf,  skirf.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 

1.  To  throw  loosely  on. 

My  sea-gown  scarf t  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  fiud  them  out.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  dress  in  any  loose  vesture. 

How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal. 
The  scarfed  bark  puis  from  her  uaiive  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embraced  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

Shakspeare. 

Come,  feeling  ni^ht. 

Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day.        Shaksp. 

Sca'kfskiNj  skirl'skin.    n.  s.   [.scarf  and 

skin.j  The  cuticle;  the  epidermis;  the 

outer  scaly  integuments  ut  the  body. 

The  scarfskiii,  heiog  uppernicst,  is  composed  of 
■everal  lays  of  small  scales,  which  lie  thicker  ac- 
cording as  it  IS  thicker  iu  one  pait  of  the  body  Uian 
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another:  between  these  the  excretory  ducts  of  the 
miliary  glands  of  the  true  skin  open.  Cheyne. 

Scarifica'tiox,  skar-6-f^-ki'shiin.  n.  s. 
[scarificado,  Latin;  scari^catiun,  Fr. 
from  scarify.^j  Incision  of  the  skin  with 
a  lancet,  or  such  like  instrument.  It  is 
most  practised  in  cupping.  Qumcy. 
Hippocrates  tells  you^  that  in  applying  of  cups, 
the  scarifijcaiion  ought  to  be  made  with  crooked  in- 
struments. Arhulhnol. 

Scarifica'tor,  skar-^-f6-ka'tiir.  n.  s. 
[from  scari/y.l  One  who  scarifies. 

Sca'rifier,  skar'r^-fi-ilr.9s  n.  s.  [from 
scarify.] 

1.  He  who  scarifies. 

2.  The  instrument  with  which  scarifica- 
tions are  made. 

To  SCA'RIFY,  skar're-fl.*"  v.  a.  [scari- 
Jico,  Latin;  scari/icr,  French.]  To  let 
blood  by  incisions  of  the  skin,  commonly 
after  the  application  of  cupping-glass- 
es. 

Washing  the  salts  out  of  the  eschar,  and  scarify 
ing  it,  I  dressed  it.  Wiseman. 

You  quarter  foul  language  upon  me,  without 
knowing  whether  1  deserve  to  be  cupped  and  scari- 
fied at  this  rate.  Spectator. 

SCA'RLET,  skir'ldt.99  ?i.  s.  [escarlace, 
French;  scarlato,  Italian.]]  A  colour 
compounded  of  red  and  yellow;  cloth 
died  with  a  scarlet  colour. 

If  we  live  thus  tamely, 
To  be  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet, 
Farewel  nobility.  Shakspeare. 

As  a  bull 
Amid  the  circus  roars;  provok'd  from  far 
By  sight  of  scarlet  and  a  sanguine  war.  Dryden. 
Would  it  not  be  insuflerable  for  a  learned  pro- 
fessor, and  that  which  his  scarlet  would  blush  at,  to 
have  his  authority  of  forty  years  standing  in  an  in- 
stant oTcr-turned.'  Locke. 
Sca'riet,  skir'l^t.  adj.  [from  the  noun  J 
Of  the  colour  of  scarlet;  red  tinged  with 
yellow. 

I  conjure  thee. 
By  her  high  forehead  and  her  scarlet  lip.      Shaksp. 
The  Chinese,  who  are  of  an  ill  complexion,  be- 
ing olivaster,  paint  their  cheeks  scarlet  Bacon. 
The  scarlet  honour  of  your  peaceful  gown. 

Dryden. 
Sca'rletbean,  skir-l^t-b^ne'.  n.  s.  [scar- 
let and  bean.]  A  plant. 

Tlie  scarletbean  has  a  red  husk,  and  is  not  the 
best  to  eat  in  the  shell,  as  kidney  beans;  but  is  re- 
puted the  best  to  be  eaten  in  winter,  when  dry  and 
boiled.  ..Mortimer. 

Scarlet-oak,    skar-l6t-6ke'.    n.  s.   The 

ilex.     A  species  of  oak. 

Sca'rmage,     S    1  a  '    =j-       }    n.  s.      For 
c      /  s  skar  midie.   >         , .      .  , 

boA  RMOGE,     (  J       ^       sktr7nts/2. 

S/ienser.     It  is  now  pronounced  by  the 

Londoners  skir?nig-e. 

Such  cruel  game  my  scannages  disarms; 

Another  war,  and  other  weapons,  1 

Do  love,  when  love  does  give  his  sweet  alarms. 

Spenser. 

Scarp,  sk^rp.  n.  s.  [escar/ie,  Fr."]  The 
slope  on  that  side  of  a  ditch  which  is 
next  to  a  fortified  place,  and  looks  to- 
ward the  fields.  Diet. 

ScATCH,  skatbh.  n.  s.  [escac/ie,  French.] 
A  kind  of  horsebit  for  bridles.      Bailey. 

Sca'tches,  skatsh'^z.  n.  a.  i^c/iasses,  Fr.j 
Stilts  to  put  the  feet  in  to  walk  in  dirty 
places.  Bailey. 


SC  A 

ScATE,  skile.  71.  s.  [sfcidor,  Swedish;  skiJ, 
Islandick.]  A  kind  of  wooden  shoe, 
with  a  steel  plate  underneath,  on  which 
they  slide  over  the  ice. 

To  ScATE,  skite.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  slide  on  scates. 

ScATE,  skite.  n.  s.  [scjuaius,  Lat.J  A  fish 
of  the  species  of  thornback. 

Sca'tebrous,  skat'ie-brus.  adj.  [from 
scatebrcB,L,'d.t.]  Abounding  with  springs. 

Diet. 

To  SCATH,  ska^A.  v.  a.  [pceaftan,  yca.- 
%an,  Saxon;  schacden,  Dut.j  To  waste; 
to  damage;  to  destroy.  Both  the  verb 
and  noun  are  now  obsolete. 

As  when  hea\  'n's  fire 
Hath  scat/i'd  the  forest  oaks,  or  mountain  pines, 
With  singed  top  their  stately  growth,  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blasted  heath.  Milton. 

Sc.\TH,  skar/z.  n.s.  [j'ceab,  Sax.]  Waste; 
damage;  mischief;  depopulation.  Hcach 
in  Scotland  denotes  spoil  or  damage:  as, 
he  bears  the  scat/i  and  the  scorn.  A 
proverb. 

The  car  that  budded  fair  is  burnt  and  blasted, 
And  all  my  hoped  gain  is  turned  to  scath.   Spenser. 

He  bore  a  spiteful  mind  against  king  Edward, 
doing  him  all  the  scath.  that  he  could,  and  auiioying 
his  territories.  Spemer. 

They  placed  them  in  Rhodes,  where  daily  doing 
great  scath  to  the  Turk,  the  great  warrior  Soliman, 
with  a  mighty  army,  so  overlaid  them,  that  he  won 
the  island  from  them.  KnoUes- 

Still  preserv'd  from  danger,  harm,  and  sca/A, 
By  many  a  sea,  and  many  an  unknown  snore. 

Fairfax. 
Sca'thful,  skarA'ful.   adj.   [from  scath.] 
Mischievous;  destructive. 

A  bawbling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught,  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such  scathful  grapple  did  lie  make. 
That  verj'  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him.  Shakspeare. 

To  SCA'TTER,  skat'l\lr.3*  v.  a.  [pcace- 
pan,  Saxon;  schatteren.,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  throw  loosely  about;  to  sjjnnkle. 

Teach  the  glad  hours  to  scatter,  as  they  fly. 
Soft  quiet,  gentle  love,  and  endless  joy.  Prior. 

Corruption,  still 
Voracious,  swallow'd  what  the  liberal  hand 
Of  bounty  scatier''d  o'er  the  savage  year.   Thomson. 

2.  To  dissipate;  to  disperse 

A  king,  that  sitteUi  in  the  throne  of  judgment, 
scatterelh  away  all  evil  with  his  eyes.         Proverbs. 

Samuel  came  not  to  Gilgal,  and  the  people  were 
scattered  from  Saul.  l  Samuel. 

Adam  by  this  from  the  cold  sudden  damp 
Recovering,  and  his  scattered  sp'rits  return'd. 

Milton . 

3.  To  spread  thinly. 

Why  should  my  muse  enlarge  on  Libyan  swains, 
Their  scatter''d  cottages  and  ample  plains.'      Dryd. 

4.  To  besprinkle  with  sometning  loosely 
spread. 

W  here  catUe  pastur'd  late,  now  scattrr^d  lies 
With  carcases  and  arms  th'  ensanguiu'd  field. 

Milton. 
To  Sc.\'tter,  skat'tilr.  v.  ti.   To  be  dissi- 
pated; to  be  dispersed. 

Sound  difluseth  itstlf  in  rounds ;  but  if  that  which 
would  scatter  in  open  air  be  niuile  to  go  into  a  ca- 
nal, it  gives  greater  force  to  the  sound.  Bacon. 

'The  suu 

Shakes  from  his  noon-day   throne  the  scatterina 

clouds.  TItomson. 

Sca'tikkingly,      sk4t'tiir-ing-le.      adv. 

[from  scattering.]  Loosely;  dibp»;rsedlv. 
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Tlie  Spaniards  have  here  and  (here  scatteringly, 
upon  the  sea-coasts,  set  up  some  towns.  Jihhot. 

Those  drops  of  prettiness,  scatteringly  sprinkled 
amongst  the  creatures,  were  designed  to  desecate 
and  exalt  our  conceptions,  not  to  inveigle  or  detain 
our  passions.  Boyle. 

Soa'ttkuling,  skal'tir-ling.  n.  a.  \_iro\n 
scatter.^  A  vagabond;  one  that  has  no 
home  or  settled  habitation.  An  elegant 
word,  but  disused. 

Such  losels  and  scallerlings  cannot  easily,  by  any 
ordinary  officer,  be  gotten,  when  challenged  foi  wy 
such  fact.  Sptmer 

Gathermg  unto  him  all  the  scatterlings  and  out- 
laws out  of  all  the  woods  and  mountains,  in  which 
they  long  had  lurked,  be  marched  forth  into  the 
English  pale.  Spmscr. 

Scatu'rient,  ska-tu'r^-^nt.  adj.  [scacuri- 
ens,  Latin.]  Springing  as  a  fountain. 

Diet. 
•Scaturi'ginous,    ska-tu-rid'j^-niis.    adj. 
[from  scaturigo,  Lat.]    Full  of  springs 
or  fountains.  Diet. 

Sca'vknger,  sk^v'in-jiir.5^  n.  s.  [from 
j'capan,  to  shave,  perhaps  to  sweep, 
Saxon.]  A  petty  magistrate,  whose 
province  is  to  keep  the  streets  clean: 
more  commonly  tlie  labourer  employed 
in  removing  filth. 

Since  it  is  made  a  labour  of  the  mind,  as  to  in- 
form men's  judgments,  and  move  their  affections, 
to  resolve  difficult  places  of  scripture,  to  decide  and 
clear  off  controversies,  I  cannot  see  how  to  be  a 
butcher,  scavenger,  or  any  other  such  trade  does  at 
all  qualify  men  for  this  work.  South. 

Fasting's  nature's  scavenger.  Baynard. 

Dick  the  scavenger,  with  equal  grace. 
Flirts  from  his  cart  the  mud  in  Walpole's  face. 

Swift. 

SCE'LERAT,  sdl'^r-at.  n.  s.  [Fr.  scele- 

ratus,  Lat.]  A  villain;  a  wicked  wretch. 

A  word  introduced  unnecessarily  from 

the  French  by  a  Scotish  author. 

Scekrats  can  by  no  arts  stifle  the  cries  of  a 
wounded  conscience.  Cheyne. 

Sce'nary,  &een'er-^.  n.  s.  [from  scene.^ 

1.  The  appearances  of  place  or  things. 

He  must  gain  a  relish  of  the  works  of  nature, 
and  be  conversant  in  the  various  scenary  of  a  coun- 
try life.  Addison. 

2.  The  representation  of  the  place  in  wiiich 
an  action  is  performed. 

The  progress  of  the  sound,  and  the  scenary  of 
the  bordering  regions,  are  imitated  from  Mn.  VII. 
on  the  sounding  the  horn  of  Alecto.  Pope. 

3.  The  disposition  and  consecution  of  tne 
scenes  of  a  play. 

To  make  a  more  perfect  model  of  a  picture,  is, 
in  the  language  of  poets,  to  draw  up  the  scenary  of 
a  play  Dryden. 

SCENE,  s^^n.  n.  s.  [secede,  Latin;  <r»j5V35; 
scene,  French.] 

1.  The  stage;  the  theatre  of  dramatick 
poetry. 

2.  Tlie  general  appearance  of  any  action; 
the  whole  contexture  of  objects;  a  dis- 
play; a  series;  a  regular  disposition. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scene;  and  as  the  ranks  ascend 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  MiHon 

Now  prepare  thee  for  another  scent.        Milton. 

A  mute  seem  of  sorrow,  mixt  with  fear; 
SUM  on  the  ta!)  <■  lay  the  unfinish'd  cheer.  Dryden. 

A  lai'|;pr  scne  of  action  is  display 'd. 
And,  rising  hence,  a  greater  work  is  weigh'd. 

L/ryden. 


Ev'ry  sev'ral  place  must  be 
A  scene  of  triumph  and  revenge  to  me.      Dryden. 

When  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 
A  charming  scene  of  nature  is  display'd.      Dryden. 

Eternity.'  thou  pleasing,  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  untry'd  beings. 
Through  what  new  scejies  and  changes  must  we  pass! 

..^ddison. 

About  eight  miles  distance  from  Naples  lies  a 
very  noble  scejie  of  antiquities:  what  they  call  Vir- 
gil's tomb  is  the  first.  Sddison. 

Say,  shepherd,  say,  are  these  reflections  true.' 
Or  was  it  but  the  woman's  fear  that  drew 
This  cruel  sceJie,  unjust  to  love  and  you?         Prior. 

3.  Part  of  a  play. 

It  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  weie  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Our  author  would  excuse  these  youthful  scenes 
Begotten  at  his  entrance.  Granville, 

4.  So  mucii  of  an  act  of  a  play  as  passes 
between  the  same  persons  in  the  same 
place. 

If  his  characters  were  good, 
The  scenes  entire,  and  freed  from  noise  and  blood, 
The  action  great,  yet  circumscrib'd  by  time. 
The  words  not  Ibrc'd,  but  sliding  into  rhime. 
He  thought,  in  hitting  these,  his  business  done. 

Ehyden. 

5.  The  place  represented  by  the  stage. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.       Shakspeare. 

6.  The  hanging  of  the  theatre  adapted  to 
the  play. 

The  alteration  of  scenes  feeds  and  relieves  the 
eye,  before  it  be  full  of  the  same  object.       Bacon. 
Sce'nick,  s^n'nik.***  adj.  ^scenigue,   Fr. 
from  sct:ne.']  Dramatick;  tlieatrical. 
With  scenick  virtue  charm  the  rising  age. 

Anonymous. 

Scenogra'phical,  sSn-6-graf'f^-kal.  adj. 
[(Txjjv;}  and  y^ai^fti.]  Drawn  in  perspec- 
tive. 

Scenogra'phically,  s^n-o-graf'f^-kal-^. 
adv.  [from  scenografihical.^  In  per- 
spective. 

If  the  workman  be  skilled  in  perspective,  more 
than  one  face  may  be  represented  in  our  diagram 
scenographically.  JAortinur, 

Sce'nouraphy,     s6-n6g'gra-f6.**8     n.    s. 
[a-KtivTi   and   y^u<pu;   scenografihiCj  Fr.] 
The  art  of  perspective. 
SCENT,  s^nt.  n.s.  [sentir,  to  smell,  Fr.] 

1.  The  power  of  smelling;  the  smell. 

A  hunted  hare  treads  back  her  mazes,  crosses 
and  confounds  her  former  track,  and  uses  all  possi- 
ble methods  to  divert  the  scent.  Watts. 

2.  The  object  of  smell;  odour  good  or  bad. 

Bellman  cr.ed  upon  it  at  the  meerest  loss, 
And  twice  to-day  pick'd  out  the  dullest  scent. 

Shakspeare. 

The  plague,  they  report,  hath  a  scent  of  the  smell 

of  a  mellow  apple.  Bacon 

Good  scents  do  purify  the  brain. 
Awake  the  fancy,  and  the  wits  re^ne  Davies. 

Partake 
The  season,  prime  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs 

Milton 
Exulting,  'till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 
Their  dispioportion'd  speed  does  recompense, 
Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 
Betrays  that  safety  vvhich  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denham 
Cheerful  health, 
His  duteous  handmaid,  through  the  air  improv'd. 
With  lavish  hand  diffuses  scents  ambrosial.    Prior 
3     Chdse  fo  lowfcl  i)y  the  sn^ell. 

He  gained  the  observations  of  innumerable  ages, 
and  u-avelled  upon  the  same  scent  into  ^Ethiopia 

Temple. 


To  SoENT,  sdnt.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  smell;  to  perceive  by  the  nose. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  upturn'd 
His  nostrils  v.ide  into  the  murky  air, 
Sagacious  of  his  quany  from  so  far.  Milton. 

2.  To   perfume;  or  to  imbue  with  odour 

good  or  bad. 

Balm  from  a  silver  box  distili'd  around, 
Shall  all  bedew  the  roots,  and  scent  the  lacred 
ground.  Dryden. 

Actsecn  spies 
His  op'uing  hounds,  and  now  he  hears  their  cries; 
A  gen'rous  pack,  or  to  maintain  the  chace, 
Or  snuff  the  vapour  from  the  scented  grass.  Addison. 
Sce'ntless,  s^ni'ids.   adj.  [from  scmt.'] 

Inodorous;  having  no  smell. 
Scf/vtick,  s^p'tik.  n.  s.  See  Skeptiok. 
SCE'PTRE,  s^p'tiur.*i8  n.  s.  [accfiiruniy 
Lat.  sctfitre,  Fr.j  The  ensign  of  royalty 
born  in  the  hai'd. 

Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right, 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist.        Shaksp, 

How,  best  of  kings,  do'st  thou  a  sceptre  bear! 
How,  best  of  poets,  do'st  thou  laurel  wear! 
But  two  things  rare  the  fates  had  in  their  store, 
And  gave  ihce  both,  to  shew  they  couid  no  more. 

Ben  Jonaon, 
I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  hand  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cowley. 
The  parliament  presented  those  acts  which  were 
prepared  by  them  to  the  royal  sceptre,  in  which 
were  some  laws  restraining  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility.  Ctarendon. 

The  court  of  Rome  has,  in  other  instances,  so 
well  attested  its  good  managery,  that  it  is  not  cre- 
dible crowns  and  sceptres  are  conferred  gratis 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Sce'ptred,  s6p'tflr'd.3«9  ad;,  [from  scefi- 
tre.^  Bearing  a  sceptre. 

The  sceptred  heralds  call 
To  council,  in  the  city-gates.  Milton, 

To  Britain's  queen  the  scepter''d  suppliant  bends^ 
To  her  his  crowns  and  infant  race  commends 

Ticket. 
Sohe'dule,  s^d'jule,  or  sk^d'jule.^es  n.s, 
^schedula,  Lat.  schedule,  Fr.J 

1.  A  small  scroll. 

The  first  published  schedules  being  brought  fo  ft 
grave  knight,  he  read  over  an  unsavory  sentence  or 
two,  and  delivered  back  the  libel.  Hooker. 

2.  A  writing  additional  or  appendant. 

All  ill,  which  all 
Prophets  or  poets  spake,  and  all  which  shall 
B'  annex'd  in  schedules  unto  this  by  me, 
Fall  on  that  man !  Donne, 

3.  A  little  inventory. 

I  will  give  out  schedules  of  my  beauty:  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle  and  utensil  label'd 
to  my  will.  Shakspeare. 

Sche'matism,  sk^'md-lizm.  n.  a.  [o'pti'Ji**- 

1.  Combination  of  the  aspects  of  heavenly 
bodies. 

2.  Particular  form  or  disposition  of  a  thing. 

Every  particle  of  matter,  whatever  form  or  schf 
matism  it  puts  on,  must  in  all  conditions  be  equallj 
extended,  and  therefore  take  up  the  same  room. 

Creecfc. 
Sche'matist,    skd'md-tist.    n.  s.    [from 
scheme.^     A   projector;  one   given  to 
forming  schemes. 
SCHEME,  sk^me.«8  „.  s.  [t^-iu.x.'] 
1.  A  plan;  a  combination  of  various  things 
into  one   view,  design,  or  purpose;  a 
system. 

Were  our  ser^ses  made  much  quicker,  the  appear- 
ance and  outwax-d  xheme  of  things  would  have  quite 
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another  face  to  ns,  and  be  inconsistent  with  our 
well-being.  Locke. 

We  shall  never  be  able  to  gi?e  ourselves  a  satis- 
factory account  of  the  divine  conduct,  without  form- 
ing such  a  Kkemt  of  things  as  shall  at  once  take  in 
time  and  eternity.  AUerbury. 

3.  A  project;  a  contrivance;  a  design. 

He  forms  the  well-concerted  schtme  of  mischief; 
Tis  fix'd,  'tis  done,  and  both  are  doom'd  to  death. 

Rcnce. 
The  haughty  monarch  was  laying  schemes  for  sup- 
pressing the  ancient  liberties,  and  removing  the  an- 
cient boundaries  of  kingdoms.  ^'illerbury. 
The  stoical  scheme  of  supplying  our  wants  by  lop- 
ping off  our  desires,  is  like  cutting  off  our  feet  when 
we  want  shoes.  Sicift. 
3.  A  representation  of  the  aspects  of  the 
celestial  bodies;  any  lineal  or  mathema- 
tical diagram. 

It  hath  embroiled  astrology  in  the  erection  of 
achenus,  and  the  judgmeut  of  death  and  diseases. 

Br  men. 
It  is  a  scheme  and  face  of  heav'n, 
As  th'  aspects  are  disposed  this  even.       Hvuliitras. 
Sche'.mer,  sk.c'railr.9**  n.  s.  [from  scheme.^ 

A  projector;  a  contriver. 
Sche'sis,  hk^'sis.  n.  s.  [o';cf'«-]     A  habi- 
tude; state  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
otiier  things. 

If  that  mind  which  has  existing  in  itself  from  all 
eternity  all  the  simple  essences  of  things,  and  con- 
sequently all  their  possible  schtses  or  habitudes, 
should  ever  change,  there  would  ai'ise  a  new  schesis 
in  (be  mind,  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition. 

J^orris 
Schism,    slzm.  n.  «.   [o';^;<s-/m.«,-   schisme^ 
Fi-.]     A   separation  or  division  in  the 
chutch  of  God. 

Set  bounds  to  our  passions  by  reason,  to  our  er- 
rours  t<y  truth,  and  to  our  schisms  by  cnarity. 

Kii\^  Charles. 
Oppose  schisms  by  unity,  hypocrisy  by  sober  piety, 
and  debauchery  by  temperancf.  S^riu. 

»Vhen  a  schism  is  once  spread,  there  grows  at 
length  a  illspute  which  are  the  schismalicks:  in  the 
sense  of  the  law  ttie  schism  lies  on  that  side  which 
opposes  Itself  to  tiie  religion  of  the  state.  Swijl. 
ScHiSM.\'  rio.\L,  siz  n\ki' it-kh . adj .[^.ic/i is- 
mafii/ucy  Fr.  iroin  'ic/iismatick.'^  Imply- 
ing sciiisni;  i»ra>-iising  schism. 

Bv  these  tumults  all  factions,  seditions,  and  schis- 

matic  U  proposals  against  ^o»ernment,  ecclesiastical 

wa<^  civil,  must  be  backed  ^in?  Cha>'Us. 

Here  bare  anathemas  fall  but  like  so  ma'iv  bnUa 

fidmiiKi  upon  the  obstinate  and  schlmvtticat,  who  are 

like  to  think  themselves  shreivdly  huit  by  being  cut 

off  from  that  body  which  they  chuse  not  to  be  of, 

and  so  being  puinsheii  into  a  quiet  enjoyment  of 

their  beloved  separation.  South- 

Schisma'tic^llv,   siz-mat't^-kal^.    cdv. 

[Iro'ii  schismutical.^     In  a  schismatical 

manner. 

Schism \TicK,    siz'md-tik.    n.  s.     [from 

schism  ]    One  who  separates  from  tlie 

i     true  c. lurch. 

No  known  heretick  nor  sekismatick  should  be  suf- 
fered to  go  into  those  countries.  Bacon. 

Thus  you  behold  the  schismaticks  bravado's: 
Wild  speaks  in  squibs,  and  Calamy  in  granado's. 

Butler. 

The  schismaticks  uuited  in  a  solemn  league  and 

covenant  to  alter  the  whole  system  of  spiritual  go- 

▼emment.  Swift. 

To  SoHi'sM.\TizE,  siz'ma-tize.  v.  a.  ftioni 

achism.'^  To  commit  the  crime  ofschisni; 

to  make  a  breach  in  the  communion  ot 

the  ciiurch 

SCHO'LAK,  sk61'liir.»«  "s  „.  ,.  lachota- 

Ti»t  Lat  ecoiier,  Fr.j 


1.  One  who  learns  of  a  master;  a  disciple. 

Many  times  that  which  deserveth  approbation 
would  hardly  find  favour,  if  they  which  propose  it 
were  not  to  profess  themselves  scholars,  and  tol- 
lowers  of  the  antients.  Hooker. 

The  scholars  of  the  Stagyrite, 
Who  for  the  old  opinion  fight. 
Would  make  their  modern  friends  confess 
The  difference  but  from  more  to  less.  Prior. 

2.  A  man  of  letters. 

This  same  scholar's  fate,  r«j  augusta  domi,  hin- 
ders the  promoting  of  learning  WUk'ins. 

To  watch  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their  dis- 
course, and  not  slip  any  opportunity  of  shewing  their 
talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed  for  Locke. 

3.  A  pedant;  a  man  of  books. 

To  spend  too  much  time  in  studies,  is  sloth;  to 
make  judgment  wholly  by  their  rules,  is  the  humour 
of  a  scholar:  they  perfect  nature,  and  are  perfected 
by  experience.  Bacon. 

4.  One  who  has  a  lettered  education 

My  cousin  William  is  become  a  good  scholar:  he 
is  at  Oxford  still,  is  he  not.''  Shaksp. 

ScHo  LAHSHiP,  skol'lur-ship.  72.  8.  [from 

I     Learning;  literature;  knowledge. 

It  pitied  my  very  heart  to  think  that  a  man  of  my 
master's  understanding,  and  great  scholarship,  who 
had  a  book  of  his  own  in  print,  should  talk  so  out- 
rageously. Pope 

2.  Literary  education. 

This  place  should  be  school  and  university,  not 
needing  a  remove  to  any  other  house  o{  scholarship. 

JMittnn. 

3.  Exhibition  or  maintenance  for  a  scho- 
lar. jUnnivort/i. 

ScHoL.\'sTiCAL,  sko-la^'t^-kal  adj  \_scho- 
lasticus,  Lat. J  Belonging  to  a  scholar 
or  scliool. 

ScHOL\'sTicALLY,  sko-las't^-kil-^.  adv. 
[from  8chola.s!ick^  .\ccf)idiiig  to  the 
nicetK  s  or  methocl  of  the  schools. 

No  moralists  or  casuisu,  that  treat  scholaslically 
of  justice,  but  treat  of  gratitude,  under  that  general 
head,  as  a  pait  of  it.  South. 

Schola'stick  sko-las'lik.  adj.  [from 
8ch  jla,  Lai.  scholastigue,  Fr."] 

1.  Pertaining  to  the  school;  practised  in 
schools. 

1  would  render  this  intelligible  to  every  rational 
man,  however  little  versed  in  scholastick  learning. 

Di^by 

Scholastick  education,  like  a  trade,  does  so  fix  a 
man  in  a  particular  way,  that  he  is  not  fit  to  judge 
of  any  thing  that  lies  out  of  that  way.  Burnet. 

2.  Bi  htung  the  school;  suitable  to  the 
school;  pedaniick;  needlessly  subtle. 

The  favour  of  proposing  there,  in  convenient  sort, 
whatsoever  ye  can  object,  which  thing  1  have  known 
them  to  grant,  of  s-kolastick  courtesy  unto  strar.gers, 
never  hath  nor  ever  will  be  denied  you.       Hooker. 

Sir  Francis  Bacon  was  wont  to  say,  that  those 
who  left  useful  studies  for  useless  scholastick  specu- 
lations, were  like  the  Olympick  gamestei-s,  who  ab- 
stained from  necessary  labcurs,  that  they  might  be 
fit  for  such  as  were  not  so.  baccn. 

Coth  sides  charge  the  other  with  idolatry,  and 
that  is  a  matter  of  conscience,  and  not  a  sclwlaslick 
•"cety.  Stillingfta. 

Scho'liast,  sk6'l^-asl.3«3„,  ,_  Isc/iJiaat  , 
Fr.  scholiasces,  Latin.]  A  writer  of  ex- 
planatory notes. 

The  title  of  this  satyr,  in  some  ancient  manu- 
scripts, was  the  reproach  of  idleness;  though  in 
others  of  the  scholiasts  'tis  inscribed  against  the 
luxury  of  the  rich.  Dryden 

What  Gellius  or  Stobaeus  cook'd  before. 
Or  cbew'd  by  blind  pid  scholiasts  o'er  and  o'er. 

Pnpe. 


SCHO'LIOJV,  sk6'ld-6n.  >  h.  s.  [Latin.] 
SCHO'LIUM,  sko'le-um.  \  A  note;  an 
explanatory  observation. 

Hereunto  have  1  added  a  certain  gloss  or  scAo/ton. 
for  the  exposition  of  old  words,  and  harder  phrases, 
which  manner  of  glossing  and  commenting  will  seem 
strange  in  our  language.  Spoiser. 

Some  cast  all  their  metaphysical  and  moral  learn- 
ing into  the  method  of  mathematicians,  and  bring 
every  thing  relating  to  those  abstracted  or  practical 
sciences  under  theorems,  problems,  postulates, 
scholiums,  and  corollaiies.  Watts. 

Scho'ly,  sko'l^.  n.  s.  [sc/iolie,  Fr.  sc/iolU 
um,  Lat.]  An  explanatory  note.  This 
word,  with  the  verb  following,  is,  I  fan- 
cy, peculiar  to  the  learned  Hooker. 

He  therefore,  which  made  us  to  live,  hath  also 
taught  us  to  pray,  to  the  end,  that  speaking  unto 
the  Father  in  the  Sou's  own  prescript  form,  without 
scholy  or  gloss  of  ours,  we  may  be  sure  that  we  ut- 
ter nothing  which  God  will  deny.  Honker. 

That  schcly  had  need  of  a  very  favourable  rratier, 
and  a  tractable,  that  sbould  think  it  plain  constiuc- 
tion.  when  to  be  commanded  in  the  word,  and 
grounded  upon  the  word,  are  made  all  one.  Hooker. 

To  Scho'ly,  sko'le.  v.  n.  [from  the  nouii.j 
To  write  expositions. 

The  preacher  should  want  a  text,  whereupon  to 
scholy.  Hooker. 

SCHOOL,  skOol."*^  7z.  s.  [scAo/a,  Latin; 
ecole,  Fr.] 

1.  A  house  of  discipline  and  instrtiction. 
Their  age  the  same,  their  inclinations  too. 

And  bred  together  iu  one  school  they  grew.  Drydtn. 

2.  A  place  of  literary  education;  an  uni- 
versity. 

My  end  being  private,  I  have  not  expressed  my 
conceptions  in  the  language  of  the  schools     Dis;by. 

Writers  on  that  subject  have  turned  it  into  a  com- 
position of  hard  words,  trifles,  and  subtilties,  for  the 
mere  use  of  the  schools,  and  that  only  to  amuse  men 
with  empty  sounds.  Watts, 

;>.   A  state  of  instruction. 

The  calf  breed  to  the  rural  trade, 
Set  him  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbauJi-y.        Dryden, 

4.  System  of  doctrine  as  delivered  by  par- 
ticular teachc  rs. 

No  craz'd  brain  could  ever  yet  propound, 
Touching  the  soul,  so  vain  and  fond  a  thought; 

But  some  among  these  masters  have  been  found. 

Which  in  their  schools  the  self-same   thing   had 

taught.  Davies. 

Let  no  man  be  less  confident  in  his  faith,  con- 
cerning the  great  blessings  God  designs  in  these  di- 
vine mysteries,  by  reason  of  any  difference  in  the 
several  schools  of  christians,  concerning  the  conse- 
quent blessings  thereof.  Taylor. 

5.  The  age  of  the  cliurch,  and  form  of 
theology  succeeding  that  of  the  fathers; 
so  called,  because  this  mode  of  treatin«>- 
religion  arose  from  the  use  of  academi- 
cal disputations. 

The  first  principles  of  christian  religion  should 
not  be  forced  with  school  points  and  private  tenets. 

Satultrson. 

A  man  may  find  an  infinite  number  of  proposi- 
tions in  books  of  metaphysicks,  school  divinity,  and 
natural  philosophy,  and  know  as  little  of  God,  spi- 
rits, or  bodies,  as  he  did  before.  Locke. 

To  School,  sk661.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 
!.   To  instruct;  to  train. 

Una  her  besought  to  be  so  good 
As  in  her  virtuous  rules  to  sclwoi  her  knight. 

Fairy  Qjueen. 
He's  gentle,  never  schooVd,  and  yet  learned. 

Shakspeare. 
2.  To  teach  with  superiority;  to  tutor. 
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You  shall  go  with  me; 
1  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.  Shaksp. 

Cousin,  school  yourself;  but  for  your  husband, 
He's  noble,  wise,  judicious.  Shaksp. 

School  your  child, 
And  ask  why  God's  anointed  he  revil'd.     Dryden. 
If  this  be  schooling,  'tis  well  for  the  considerer: 
I'll  engage  that  no  adversary  of  his  shall  in  this 
sense  ever  school  him.  Mterhury. 

SfHo'oLBOY,  skool'boe.  n.  s.  [school  and 
6oi/.]  A  boy  that  is  in  his  rudiments  at 
school. 

Schoolboys  fears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Shaksp. 

He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures, 
As  'prentices  or  schoolboys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.  Donne. 

Once  he  had  heard  a  schoolboy  tell, 
How  Semele  of  mortal  race 
By  thunder  died.  Swift. 

ScHo'oi.DAY,  sk661'da.  7i.  s.  \_scliool  and 
day.']  Age  ill  which  youth  is  sent  to 
school. 

Is  all  forgot.'' 
All  schooldays  friendship,  childhood,  innocence.' 

Shaksp, 
SoHo'oLFELLOw,  skool'f^l-lo.  n.  s.  [school 
and  felloiv.']     One  bred  at  the    same 
school. 

Thy  flatt'ring  method  on  t)ie  youth  pursue; 
Join'd  with  his  schoolfellows  by  two  and  two: 
Persuade  them  first  to  lead  an  empty  wheel. 
In  length  of  time  produce  the  lab'ring  yoke.   Dryd. 
The  emulation  of  schoolfellows  often  puts  life  and 
industry  into  young  lads.  Locke. 

ScHo'oLHOUSE,  skodl'liouse.  n.  s.  [school 
and  house.']  House  ot  discipline  and  in- 
struction. 

Fair  Una  gan  Fidelia  fair  request, 
To  have  her  knight  unto  her  schoolhouse  plac'd. 

Spenser. 
ScHo'oLMAN,   skodl'man.ss    „.  «.   [school 
and   man.] 

1.  One  versed  in  the  niceties  and  subtil- 
ties  of  acadcnnical  disputation. 

The  king,  though  no  good  schoolman,  converted 
one  of  them  by  dispute.  Bacon. 

Unlearn'd,  he  knew  no  schoolman''s  subtle  art; 
No  language,  but  the  language  of  the  heart.  Pope. 

2.  A  writer  of  scholastick  divinity  or  phi- 
losophy. 

If  a  man's  wit  be  not  apt  to  distinguish  or  find 
differences,  let  him  study  the  schoolmen.       Bacon. 

To  schoolmen  I  bequeath  my  doubtfulness, 
My  sickness  to  physicians.  Donne. 

"jSIeu  of  nice  palates  could  not  relish  Aristotle,  as 
he  was  drest  up  by  the  schoolmen.  Baker. 

Let  subtle  schoolmen  teach  these  friends  to  fight, 

More  studious  to  divide  than  to  unite.  Pope. 

ScHo'oLMASTER,      sk66l'm&,s-tiir.     n.    s. 

[school  and  master.]  One  who  presides 

and  teaches  in  a  school. 

I,  thy  schoolmaster,  have  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  other  princes  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful.  Shaksp. 

Adrian  VI.  was  some  time  schoolmaster  to  Charles 
y  Knolhs. 

The  ancient  sophists  and  rhetoricians  lived  'till 
they  were  an  hundred  years  old;  and  so  likewise 
did  many  of  the  grammaiians  and  schoolmasters,  as 
Orbilius.  ^      ^  ^'»^''"- 

A  father  may  see  his  children  taught,  though  he 

himself  does  not  turn  schoolmaster.  South. 

Schoolmistress,    sk66l'm"is-tres.    n.  s. 

[scho  I  and  mistress.]     A  woman  who 

governs  a  school. 

Such  precepts  I  have  selected  from  the  most  con- 
siderable which  we  have  from  nature,  that  exact 
schoolnidress.  Dryden. 


Mv  sctwolmistress,  like  a  vixen  Turk, 

Maintains  her  lazy  husband  by  our  work.         Gay. 

ScHUEiGHT,  skret.  71.  s.   [turdus  visctvo- 

rus.]   A  fish.  Ainsworih. 

Sci'agrafhy,  ski'a-gr^-f^.  ".  «•  [sciagra- 

fihiey  Fr.  a-tnotypccptct.] 

1.  [In  architecture.]  The  profile  or  sec- 
tion of  a  building,  to  show  the  inside 
thereof.  "  Bailey. 

2.  [In  astronomy.]  The  art  of  fir.ding  the 
hour  of  the  day  or  night  by  tlie  siiadow 
of  the  sun,  moon,  or  stars.  Bailey. 

Sci'atherical,  ski-a-Mer'e-kal.  P       adj. 

Sci'atherick,  ski-a-M^r'ik.  J  «ct«^e- 

rique,  Fr.  <ry,tct6r,fiiK'^.]  Belonging  to  a 
sundial.  Diet. 

There  were  also,  from  great  antiquity,  scialhe- 
rical  or  sun  dials  by  the  shadow  of  a  stile  or  gnomon 
denoting  the  hours;  an  invention  ascribed  unto 
Anaxamines  by  Pliny.  Brown. 

SCIA'TICA,   si-at't^-ka.«09  >  n.   s.    [.sci- 

SCIA'TICK,  si-at'tik.«09      ^  ati,yue,   Fr. 

ischiadica  fiassio.,  Lat.]     The  hip  gout. 

Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most  profound  sciatica? 

Shakspeare. 
Thou  cold  sciatica, 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  halt 
As  lamely  as  their  manners.  Shaksp. 

The  Scythians,  using  continual  riding,  were  ge- 
nerally molested  with  the  sciatica,  or  hip  gout. 

Brown 
Rack'd  with  sciatick,  martyr'd  with  the  stone, 
Will  any  mortal  let  himself  alone?  Pope. 

Scia'tical,  si-at'te-kai.  adj.  [from  sciati- 
ca.] Afflicting  the  hip. 

In  obstinate  sciatical  pains,  blUtering  and  caute- 
ries have  been  found  effectual.  ^rbuthnot. 

SCFENCE,  si'^nsc.  n.  s.  [science^  Fr. 
scientia.,  Latin. J 

1.  Knowledge. 

If  we  conceive  God's  sight  or  science,  before  the 
creation,  to  be  extended  to  all  and  every  part  of  the 
world,  seeing  every  thing  as  it  is,  his  prescience  or 
foresight  of  any  action  of  mine,  or  rather  his  science 
or  sight  from  all  eternity,  lays  no  necessity  on  any 
thing  to  come  to  pass,  more  than  my  seeing  the  sun 
move  hath  to  do  in  the  moving  of  it.        Ilammvnd. 

The  indisputable  mathematicks,  ihe  only  scieixce 
heaven  hath  yet  vouchsafed  humanity,  have  but  few 
votaries  among  the  slaves  of  the  Stagirite.    Glanv. 

2.  Certainty  grounded  on  demonstration. 

So  you  arrive  at  truth,  though  not  at  science. 

Berkeley. 

3.  Art  attained  by  precepts,  or  built  on 
principles. 

Science  perfects  genius,  and  moderates  that  fury 
of  the  fancy  which  cannot  contain  itself  within  the 
bounds  of  reason.  Dryden. 

4.  Any  art  or  species  of  knowledge. 

No  science  doth  make  known  the  first  principles 
whereon  it  biiildeth;  but  they  are  always  taken  as 
plain  and  manifest  in  themselves,  or  as  proved  and 
granted  already,  some  former  knowledge  having 
made  them  evident.  Hooker. 

Whatsoever  we  may  learn  by  them,  we  only  at- 
tain according  to  the  manner  of  natural  sciences, 
which  mere  discourse  of  wit  and  reason  findeth  out. 

Hooker. 
I  present  you  with  a  man 
Cunning  in  musick  and  the  mathematicks, 
To  instruct  her  fully  in  those  sciences.  Shaksp. 

5.  One  of  the  seven  liberal  arts,  grammar, 
rhetorick,  logick,  arithmetick,  musick, 
geometry,  astronomy. 

Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven. 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven. 

Pope. 


SciE'NTiAL.si-dn'shM.  adj.  [from  science.] 
Producing  science. 

From  the  tree  her  step  she  tum'd; 
Bui  first  low  reverence  done,  as  to  the  pow'r 
That  dwelt  wiihin;  whose  presence  had  infus'd 
Into  the  plant  sciential  sap  deriv'd 
From  nectar,  drink  of  gods.  MiUon. 

Scienti'fical,  si-^n-tif'ffe-kal.  >  adj.  [«d- 
Scienti'fick,  bi-6u-tif'fik.         ^       entiji- 
gue.,  Fr-  sctentia  andyacio,  Latin.]  Pro- 
ducing demonstrative  knowledge;  pro- 
ducing certainty. 

Natural  philosophy  proceeding  from  settled  prin- 
ciples, therein  is  expected  a  satisfaction  from  sden- 
tifical  progressions,  and  such  as  beget  a  sure  or  ra-> 
tioual  belief.  Brown, 

Nowhere  are  there  more  quick,  inventive,  and 
penetrating  capacities,  fraught  with  all  kind  of  sci- 
entifical  knowledge.  Howel. 

No  man,  who  first  traiRcks  into  a  foreign  coun- 
try, has  any  scientifick  evidence  that  there  is  such  a 
country,  but  by  report,  which  can  produce  no  more 
than  a  moral  certainty;  that  fs,  a  very  high  proba- 
bility, and  such  as  there  can  be  no  reason  to  except 
against.  South. 

The  systems  of  natural  philosophy  that  have  ob- 
tained, are  to  be  read  more  to  know  the  hypotheses, 
than  with  hopes  to  gain  there  a  comprehensive,  sci- 
tntijical,  and  satisfactory  knowledge  of  the  works  of 
nature.  Locke. 

Scienti'fically,  si-Sn-tif'f^-kal-6.  adv. 
[from  sctentijical.]  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  produce  knowlcdvi;e. 

Sometimes  it  rests  upon  testimony,  because  it  is 
easier  to  believe  than  to  be  scienlifkully  instructed. 

Locke. 
Sci'mitar,  sim'ni^-tCir.**  n.  a.  [See  Cim- 
eter.]    a  short  sword  with  a  convex 
edge. 

I'll  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I'll  cool  to-morrow. 

Shakipeare. 
SciNK,  skink.  «.  s.    A  cast  calf.    Ainsw. 
In  Scotland  and  in  London  they  call  it 
slink. 
To   SCINTFLLATE,   sin'til-late.  -u.  n. 
[scintillo,  Latin.]    To  sparkle;  to  emit 
sparks. 
Scintilla'tion,  sin-tll-la'shiln.  n.  s.  [scin- 
tillatio,  Lat.  from  seintillatc.]     The  act 
of  sparkling;  sparks  emitted. 

These  scintillations  are  not  the  accension  of  the 
air  upon  the  collision  of  two  hard  bodies,  but  rathei" 
the  inflammable  effluences  discharged  from  (he  bo- 
dies collided.  Brown. 
He  saith  the  planets'  sdutillation  is  not  seen,  be- 
cause of  their  propinquity.  Glanville. 
Sci'oLiST,  si'6-llst.  n.  s.  [sciolus,  Laiin.J 
One  who  knows  many  things  super- 
ficially. 

'Twas  this  vain  idolizing  of  authors  ivhicb  gave 
birth  to  that  silly  vanity  of  impertinent  citations : 
these  ridiculous  fooleries  signify  nothing  to  the 
more  generous  discerners,  but  the  pedantry  of  the 
afiected  sciolists.  Glanville. 

These  passages  were  enough  to  humble  the  pre- 
sumption of  our  modern  sciolists,  if  their  pride  were 
not  as  great  as  their  ignorance.  Temple. 

Sci'oLOL's,  si'6-lus.  adj.  [sciolus.,  Latm.^ 
Superficially  or  imperfectly  knowing. 
Not  used. 

I  could  wish  these  sciolorus  zelotists  had  more 

judgment  joined  with  their  zeal.  hotcel. 

Sci'oMACHY,  si-6m'ma  k6.  n.  s.[schmma' 

chie,  French;   a-Kiet  and  f4.xx.ri.]      lialtie 

with  a  shadow.  This  sliould  be  written 

sciamachy. 
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To  avoid  this  teiomachy,  or  imaginary  combat  of 
words,  let  me  know,  sir,  what  you  mean  by  the 
name  of  tyrant  ?  Cowley . 

Sei'oN,  si'iln.'8*  n.  a.  [«cJon,  Fr.]  A  small 
twig  taken  from  one  tree  to  be  ingi-aft- 
ed  into  another. 

Sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  gentle  scion  to  the  wildest  stock; 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bud  of  nobler  race.  Shakspeare. 

March  is  drawn,  in  his  left  hand  blossoms,  and 
icions  upon  his  arm.  Peacham. 

The  scions  are  best  of  an  old  tree.  Mortimer. 
SCIRE  F.fCIAS,  si-r^-fi'shas.  n,  s. 
[Latin.]  A  writ  judicial,  in  law,  most 
commonly  to  call  a  man  to  show  cause 
unto  the  court  whence  it  is  sent,  why 
execution  of  a  judgment  passed  should 
not  be  made.  This  writ  is  not  granted 
before  a  year  and  a  day  is  passed  ?fier 
the  judgment  given.  Coivd. 

SciRiiHo'siTY,  skir-ros's^-td.  n.  s.  [from 
scirrh^u8.~\  An  induration  of  the  glands. 
The  difficulty  of  breathing  occasioned  by  scirrho- 
sHies  of  the  glands,  is  not  to  be  cured-  Arhuihnot. 
Soi'krhous,  skir'rCls.*"*  adj.  [from  scir- 
rhus.'\  Havit^.g  a  gland  indurated;  con- 
sisting of  a  gland  indurated. 

How  they  are  to  be  treated  when  they  are  strum- 
ous, scirrAows,  or  cancerous,  you  may  see.  Wiseman. 

Sci'rrhus,  skir'i\js.*''9  *^"  n.  ».  [scirte, 
Fr.  This  should  be  written  skirrhus, 
not  merely  because  it  comes  from 
e-Ktpfoif  but  because  c  in  English  has 
before  e  and  i  the  sound  of  s.  See 
Skeptick.]  An  indurated  gland. 

Any  of  these  three  may  degenerate  into  a  scir- 
rhus,  and  that  scirrkus  into  a  cancer.         ffiseman. 

Sci'ssiBLE,  sis's^-bl.  adj.  [from  scissus, 
Lat.]  Capable  of  being  divided  smooth- 
ly by  a  sharp  edge. 

The  differences  of  impressible  and  not  impres- 
sible, scissible  and  not  scissible,  and  many  other 
pasiiions  of  matter,  are  plebeian  notions.  Bacon. 
Sci'ssiLE,  sis'sil.^*"  adj.  [_scissile,  French; 
scissiiis,  Lat.]  Capable  of  being  cut  or 
divided  smoothly  by  a  sharp  edge. 

Animal  fat  is  a  sort  of  amphibious  substance, 
scissile  like  a  solid,  and  resolvable  by  heat. 

^rbuthnot. 
Sci'ssiON,  sizh'iin.  n.  s.  ^scission,  French; 
*ci*sjo,  Lat.]   The  act  of  cutthig. 

Nerves  may  be  wounded  by  scission  or  puncture: 
the  former  way  they  are  usually  cut  through,  and 
wholly  cease  from  action.  Wiseman. 

Soi'ssoR,  siz'zur.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  va- 
riously written,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be 
derived  by  different  writers;  of  whom 
some  write  cisors.,  from  cado^  or  in- 
.cido;  otiiers  sciftsors,  from  scindo;  and 
some  cinars^  cizars;  or  scinsnrs,  from 
cUeaux.  Fr.J  A  small  pair  of  bheers,  or 
biudes  moveable  on  a  pivot,  and  inter- 
cepting 'he  thing  to  be  cut. 

llis  beard  they  have  sing'd  off  with  brands  of  fire; 
And  ever,  as  it  blazed,  they  threw  ou  him 
Great  pa  Is  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair; 
M)  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
liie  man  with  scissors  nicks  him  for  a  fool.  Shaksp. 
Wanting  the  scissars,  with  tliese  bauds  I'll  tear, 
If  that  obstruct  my  flight,  this  load  of  bair.    Prior. 
When  th<-  lawyers  and  tradesmen  brought  extra- 
va<:.int  bills,  sir  Itogt-r  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  in  his 
porkct,  with  which  he  would  snip  a  quarter  of  a 
yard  off  nicely.  ^rlnUhmt. 
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Sci'ssuRE,  sizh'iire.  n.  s.  [sciss'um,  Lat.] 
A  crack;  a  rent;  a  fissure. 

The  breach  seems  like  the  scissures  and  ruptures 
of  an  earthquake,  and  threatens  to  swallow  all  that 
attempt  to  close  it,  and  reserves  iU  cure  only  for 
omnipotence.  Decay  of  Piety. 

SCLEHOriCK,  ski^-rot'ik.  adj.  Is-clero- 
tique,  Fr.  o-kajj^ (^.]  Hard:  an  epithet  of 
one  of  the  coats  of  the  eye. 

The  ligaments  observed  in  the  inside  of  the  scle- 
roiick  tuiTicles  of  the  eye,  serve  instead  of  a  muscle, 
by  dieir  contraction,  to  alter  the  figure  of  the  eye. 
Ray  on  the  Creation. 
Sclero'ticks,  skl^-rot'iks.  n.s.  [from  the 
adjective.]     Medicines    which   harden 
and  consolidate  the  parts  they  are  ap- 
plied to.  Quincy. 
To  ScoAT,  skote.       ^  t^.  a.  To  stop  a  wheel 
To  Scotch,  skotsh.  5    by  putting  a  stone 
oi  piece  of  wood  under  it  before.  Bailey. 
To  SCOFF,  skof  V.  n.  [schopfien^  Dut.] 
To  treat  with  insolent  ridicule;  to  treat 
with  contumelious  language:  with  at. 

Of  two  noblemen  of  the  west  of  England,  the  one 
was  given  to  scoff,  but  kept  ever  royal  cheer  in  bis 
house;  the  other  would  ask  of  those  that  had  been 
at  his  table.  Tell,  truly,  was  there  never  a  flout  or 
dry  blow  giveu?  Bacon. 

There  is  no  greater  argument  of  a  light  and  in- 
considerate person,  than  prophanely  to  scoff  at  reli- 
gion. Tillotson. 

Such  is  love. 
And  such  the  laws  of  his  faotastick  empire, 
The  wanton  boy  delights  to  bend  the  mighty, 
And  scoffs  at  the  vain  wisdom  of  the  wise.       Rowe. 

Scoff,  skof'"'  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Contemptuous  ridicule;  expression  of 
scorn;  contumelious  language. 

Our  answer  therefore  to  their  reasons  is,  no;  to 
their  scq^s,  nothing.  Hooker. 

W'iih  scrffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts, 
In  open  market-place  produc'd  they  me.       Shaksp. 
How  could  men  surrender  up  their  reason  to  flat- 
tery, more  abusive  and  reproachful  than  the  rudest 
scoffs  and  the  sharpest  invectives.'  South. 

Some  little  souls,  that  have  got  a  smattering  of 
astronomy  or  chemistry,  for  want  of  a  due  acquaint- 
ance with  other  sciences,  make  a  scoff  at  them  all 
in  comparison  of  their  favourite  science.  kVaits. 
Soo'ffek,  skof'fur.ss  n.  s.  [from  scoj^.l 
Insolent  ridiculer;  saucy  scorner;  con- 
tumelious reproacher. 

Sell  when  you  can;  you  are  not  for  all  markets: 
Cry  the  man  mercy,  love  him,  take  his  offer; 
Foul  is  the  most  foul,  being  found  to  be  a  scoffer. 

Shakspeare . 
Divers  have  herded  themselves  amongst  these 
profane  scoffers,  not  that  they   are  convinced  by 
their  reasons,  but  terrified  by  their  contumelies. 

Govei-nmenl  of  the  Tongue. 

Consider  what  the  apostle  tells  these  scoffers  they 

were  ignorant  of;  not  that  there  was  a  deluge,  but 

he  tells  them  that  they  were  ignorant  that  the 

heavens  and  the  earth  of  old  were  so  and  so  con- 

^  stituted.  ^  Burnet. 

Sco'ffi.ngly,    sk6f'fing-16.    adv.    [from 

scoffc7ig~\   In  contempt;  in  ridicule. 

Arist.  t!e  applied  this  hemistick  scoffingty  to  the 
sycophants  at  Athens.  BrooTtu 

To  SroLU,  skold.  v.  n.  {scholdm,  Dut] 
To  quarrel  clamorously  and  rudely. 

Parrton  me.  'tis  the  first  time  that  ever 
I'm  forc'd  to  scold.  Shakspeare. 

The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue. 
As  lb'  other  is  fur  beauteous  modesty.    Shtikspeare. 
They  attaci^ed  me,  some  with  piteous  moans, 
othus  giiuniiig  and  only  shewing  their  teeth,  others 
ra.itiuj,  and  otlicrs  scolding  and  reviling. 

SlUlingfleet. 
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For  gods,  we  are  by  Homer  told, 
Can  in  celestial  language  scold.  Swift- 

Scolding  and  cursing  are  her  common  conversa- 
tion. Stoifl. 
Scold,  skold.   n.  .<?.   [from  the  verb.]    A 
clamorous,  rude,  mean,  low, foul-mouth- 
ed woman. 

A  shrew  in  domestick  life  is  now  become  a  scold 
in  politicks.  Jlddiaon. 

Sun-burut  matrons  mending  old  nets; 
Now  singing  shrill,  and  scolding  oft  between: 
Sculds  answer  foul-mouth'd  scolds.  Swift- 

Scolope'niira,  -kol-o-pdn'dra.  n.  a.  [aco- 
ic/ieridre,  Fr.  c-KoMTivS'px.~\ 

1.  A  sort  of  venomous  serpent. 

2.  [scolofienUrium,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

jiiiisworth. 
ScoMM.  skom.  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  scom- 
ma,  Latin.]    A  bufloon.     A  woid  out  of 
use,  and  unworthy  of  revival. 

The  scomms,  or  buffoons,  of  quality  arc  wolvisU 

in  conversation.  VEstrange. 

Sconce,  skonse.  n.  s.  [_sc/iancz,  German.] 

1.  A  fort;  a  bulwark. 

Such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanden 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done;  at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such 
a  breach.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  head:  perhaps  as  being  the  acro- 
fiolis.)  or  citadel,  of  the  body.  A  low 
word. 

Why  does  he  suffer  this  rude  knave  now  to  knock 
him  about  die  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will 
not  tell  him  of  his  action  of  battery?       Shakspeare. 

3.  A  pensile  candlestick,  generally  with 
a  looking-glass  to  reflect  the  light. 

Golden  sconces  hang  upon  the  walls, 
To  light  the  costly  suppers  and  the  balls.    Drydtn. 

Triumphant  Umbriel,  on  a  sconce''s  height, 
Clapp'd  his  glad  wings,  and  sat  to  view  the  fight. 

Pope. 

Put  candles  into  sconces.  Swift. 

4.  A  mulct  or  fine. 

To  Sconce,  skonse.  v.  a.  [A  word  used 
in  the  universities,  and  derived  plausi- 
bly by  Skinner,  whose  etymologies  are 
generally  rational,  from  sconce,  as  it 
signifies  the  head;  to  sconce,  being  to 
fix  a  fine  on  any  one's  head.]  'I'o  mulct; 
to  fine.  A  low  word,  which  ought  not 
to  be  retained. 

Scoop,  skoop.sc-G  n.  s.  [schot/ie,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  large  ladic;  a  vessel  with  a 
long  handle  used  to  throw  out  liquor. 

'Ihey  turn  upside  down  hops  on  malt-kilns,  when 
almost  (iry,  with  a  scoop.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  chirurgeon's  instrument. 
Endeavour  with  thy  scoop,  or  fingers,  to  force  the 

stone  outwards.  Sharp. 

3.  A  sweep;  a  stroke.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  swoo/i. 

0  hi!l-kite! 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam 
At  one  fell  scoop!  Shakspeare. 

To  Scoop,  skoop.  V.  a.  [^sc/ioe/ien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  lude  out. 

As  by  the  brook  he  stood, 
lie  scoop''d  the  water  from  the  crystal  flood.    DryH. 

2.  This  word  seems  to  have  not  been  un- 
derstood by  T/io?ii8on. 

Melted  Alpine  snows 
The  mountain  cisterns  fill,  those  ample  stores 
Ofwalei  SLVo/)'d  among  the  hollow  rocks.  Thomson. 

3.  To  empty  l>y  iH.nnj^. 

If  sopie  penurions  «o«irrp  bv  rhanre  appear'd 
Scanty  of  waters,  wSrn  you  scoo})'d  it  drv. 
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And  offer'd  tbc  full  helmet  up  to  Cato, 
Did  he  not  dash  th'  untasted  moisture  from  bim? 

Mdison. 

4.  To  carry  off,  so  as  to  leave  the  place 
hollow. 

A  spectator  would  think  this  circular  mount  had 
been  actually  scooped  out  of  that  hollow  space. 

Spectator. 

Her  fore-feet  are  broad,  that  she  may  scoop  away 
much  earth  at  a  time.  Mdison. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  we  dext'rously  applied. 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  jelly  from  its  orb.  Addison. 

5.  To  cut  into  hoUowness  or  depth. 

Whatever  part  of  the  arbour  they  scoop  in,  it  has 
an  influence  on  all  the  rest;  for  the  sea  immediate- 
ly works  the  whole  bottom  to  a  level.        Addison. 

Those  carbuncles  the  Indians  will  scoop,  so  as  to 
hold  above  a  pint.  jrbuthnot. 

It  much  conduces  how  to  scare 
The  little  race  of  birds,  that  hop 
From  spray  to  spray,  scooping-  the  costliest  fruit, 
Insatiate,  undisturb'd.  Philips. 

The  genius  of  the  place 
Or  helps  th'  ambitious  bill  the  heav'n  to  scale, 
Or  scoops  in  circling  theatres  the  vale.  Pope. 

Sco'opER,  skofip'ur.s*  n.  a.  [from  scoofi.'] 

One  who  scoops. 
Scope,  skope.  n.  s.  [^scopusy  Latin.] 

1.  Aim;  intention;  drift. 

Your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce  or  qualify  the  laws. 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.  Shakapeare. 

His  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Jufranchisement  immediate  on  his  knees.     Shaksp. 

Had  the  whole  scope  of  the  author  been  answer- 
able to  his  title,  he  would  have  only  undertaken  to 
prove  what  every  man  is  convinced  of;  but  the  drift 
of  the  pamphlet  is  to  stir  up  our  compassion  towards 
the  rebels.  Mdison. 

2.  Thing  aimed  at;  mark;  final  end. 

The  scope  of  all  their  pleading  against  man's  au- 
thority is  to  overthrow  such  laws  and  constitutions 
in  the  church,  as,  depending  thereupon,  if  they 
should  therefore  be  taken  away,  would  leave  nei- 
ther face  nor  memoiy  of  church  to  continue  long  in 
the  world.  Hooker. 

Now  was  time 
To  aim  their  counsels  to  the  fairest  scope.  Hub.  Ta. 

We  should  impute  the  war  to  the  scope  at  which 
it  aimeth.  Raleigh. 

He,  in  what  he  counsels,  and  in  what  excels. 
Mistrustful,  grounds  his  courage  on  despair 
And  utter  dissolution,  as  the  scope 
Of  all  his  aim.  Milton. 

3.  Room;  space;  amplitude  of  intellectual 
view. 

An  heroick  poet  is  not  tied  to  a  bare  representa- 
tion of  what  is  true,  but  that  he  might  let  himself 
loose  to  visionary  objects,  which  may  give  him  a 
freer  scope  for  imagination.  Dryden. 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  opticks, 
there  would  be  scope  enotigh  of  handling  that  sci- 
ence voluminously,  after  a  new  manner;  not  only 
by  teaching  those  things  which  tend  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  vision,  but  also  by  determining  mathemati- 
cally all  kinds  of  phenomena  of  colours  which  could 
be  produced  by  refraction.  JSTewton. 

4.  Liberty;  freedom  from  restraint. 

If  this  constrain  them  to  grant  that  their  axiom 
is  not  to  take  any  place,  save  in  those  things  only 
where  the  church  hath  larger  scope,  it  resteth  that 
they  search  out  some  stronger  reason.  Hooker. 

Ah,  cut  my  lace  asunder. 
That  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat. 
Or  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead  killing  news. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Liberty  beyond  just  limits;  license. 

Sitb  'twas  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope 
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'Twould  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them 
For  what  I  bid  them  do.  Shakspeare. 

Being  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope. 
Till  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground. 
Confound  themselves  with  working.        Shakspeare. 

6.  Act  of  riot;  sally. 

As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scope,  by  the  immoderate  use, 
Turns  to  restraint.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Extended  quantity. 

The  scopes  of  land  granted  to  the  first  adventur- 
ers were  too  large,  and  the  liberties  and  royalties 
were  too  great  for  subjects.  Bavies. 

8.  It  is  out  of  use,  except  in  the  first  three 
senses. 

Soo'puLous,  skop'pu-l&s.  adj.  [scofiulo- 
sus,  Lat.]   Full  of  rocks.  Diet. 

Soorbu'tigal,  skor-bu't^-kal. )       ,. 
Scorbu'tick,  skor-bu'tik.*"^    ^ 

^acorbutigue.,  Fr.  from  scordM^w*,  Lat.] 
Diseased  with  the  scurvy. 

A  person  about  forty,  of  a  full  and  scorbutical 
body,  having  broke  her  skin,  endeavoured  the  cur- 
ing of  it;  but  observing  the  ulcer  sanious,  I  propos- 
ed digestion.  Wiseman 
Violent  purging  hurts  scorbutick  constitutions; 
lenitive  substances  relieve.                     Srbuthnot. 

Scorbu'tioally,  skor-bu't^-kal-e.  adv, 
[from  acorbutical.~\  With  tendency  to 
the  scurvy;  in  the  scurvy. 

A  woman  of  forty,  scorbutically  and  hydropically 
affected,  having  a  sordid  ulcer,  put  herself  into  my 
hand.  Wiseman. 

ScoRCE,  skorse.  n.  a.  This  word  is  used 
by  Sfienaer  for  discourse,  or  power  of 
reason:  in  imitation  perhaps  of  the 
Italians. 

Lively  vigour  rested  in  his  mind. 
And  recompens'd  him  with  a  better  scorce; 
Weak  body  well  is  chang'd  for  mind's  redoubled 
force.  Fairy  Qjueen. 

To  SCORCH,  sk6rtsh.3«2  v.  a.  [j-cojicn- 
eb,  Sax.  burnt.] 

1.  To  burn  superficially. 

Fire  scorcheth  in  frosty  weather.  Bacon. 

The  ladies  gasp'd,  and  scarcely  could  respire; 
The  breath  they  drew  no  longer  air  but  fii'e: 
The  fainty  knights  were  scorched.  Dryden. 

2.  To  burn. 

Power  was  given  to  scorch  men  with  fiie. 

Revelations. 
The  same  that  left  thee  by  the  cooling  stream, 
Safe  from  sun's  heat,  but  scorched  with  beauty's 
beam.  Fairfax. 

You  look  with  such  contempt  on  pain, 
That  languishing  you  conquer  more: 
So  lightnings  which  in  storms  appear, 
Scorch  more  than  when  the  skies  are  clear.  Waller. 
The  same  beams  that  sbiue,  scorch  too.      South. 
I  rave. 
And,  like  a  giddy  bird  in  dead  of  night, 
Fly  round  the  fire  that  scorches  me  to  death.    Dryd. 

He,  from  whom  the  nations  should  receive 
Justice  and  freedom,  lives  himself  a  slave; 
Tortur'd  by  cruel  change  of  wild  desires, 
Lash'd  by  mad  rage,  and  scorched  by  brutal  fires. 

Prior. 
To  Scorch,  skortsh.  v.  n.    To  burn  su- 
perficially; to  be  dried  up. 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain 
To  see  the  chariot  of  the  sun 
So  nigh  their  scorching  country  run.      Roscommon. 
The  love  was  made  in  autumn,  and  the  hunting 
followed  properly  when  the  heats  of  that  scorching 
country  were  declining.  Dryden. 

Scatter  a  little  mungy  straw  or  fern  amongst  your 
seedlings,  to  prevent  the  roots  from  scorching,  and 
to  receive  the  moisture  that  falls.  Mortimer. 
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Scorching    Fennely    sk6rtsh'lng-f^n'n^l. 

n.  s.  A  plant. 
SCO'RDIUM,   skor'd^-ilm,    or  skir'j^- 

iinti.2»3  29*  376  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An  herb. 

^insivort/i. 
SCORE,  skore.  n.  s.  [^skora,  Isiandick;  a 

mark,  cut,  or  notch.] 

1.  A  notch,  or  long  incision. 

Our  forefathers  had  no  other  books  but  the  score 
and  the  tally:  thou  bast  caused  printing  to  be  used. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  line  drawn. 

3.  An  account  which,  when  writing  was 
less  common,  was  kept  by  marks  on 
tallies,  or  by  lines  of  chalk. 

He's  worth  no  more: 
They  say  he  parted  well  and  paid  his  score.  Shaksp. 
Does  not  the  air  feed  the  flame?  And  does  not 
the  flame  warm  and  enlighten  the  air?  Does  not  the 
earth  quit  scores  with  all  the  elements,  in  the  fruits 
that  issue  from  it?  South. 

4.  Account  kept  of  something  past;  an 
epoch;  an  era. 

Universal  deluges  have  swept  all  away,  except 
two  or  three  persons  who  begun  the  world  again 
upon  a  new  score.  Tillotson. 

5.  Debt  imputed. 

That  thou  dost  love  her,  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Reason;  motive. 

He  had  been  prentice  to  a  brewer. 
But  left  the  trade;  as  many  more 
Have  lately  done  on  the  same  score.  Hudibras. 

A  lion,  that  had  got  a  politick  fit  of  sickness, 
wrote  the  fox  word  how  glad  he  should  be  of  his 
company,  upon  the  score  of  ancient  friendship. 

L''Estrange. 

If  your  terms  are  moderate,  we'll  never  break 
off  upon  that  score.  Collier. 

7.  Sake;  account;  relative  motive. 

You  act  your  kindness  on  Cydaria's  score.  Dryd. 

Kings  in  Greece  were  deposed  by  their  people 

upon  the  score  of  their  arbitrary  proceedings.  Swift. 

8.  Twenty.  I  suppose,  because  twenty, 
being  a  round  number,  was  distinguish- 
ed on  tallies  by  a  long  score. 

How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'Twixt  hour  and  hour?  Shakspeare. 

The  fewer  still  you  name,  you  wound  the  more; 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

For  some  scores  of  lines  there  is  a  perfect  ab- 
sence of  that  spirit  of  poesy.  Watts. 

9.  jl  song  in  Score.  The  words  with  the 
musical  notes  of  a  song  annexed. 

To  Score,  skore.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  set  down  as  a  debt. 

Madam,  I  know  when 
Instead  of  five  you  scor'd  me  ten.  Sviift. 

2.  To  impute;  to  charge. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  'em  on  the  stage; 
Unless  each  vice  in  short-hand  they  indite, 
Ev'n  as  notcht  prentice^  whole  sermons  write. 

Drydevi. 

3.  To  mark  by  a  line. 

Hast  thou  appointed  where  the  moon  should  risCi 
And  with  her  purple  light  adorn  the  skies? 
Scored  out  the  bounded  sun's  obliquer  ways. 
That  he  on  all  might  spread  his  equal  rays?  Sandys. 
SCO'RIjI^  sk6'r6-a.  n.  a.  [Lat.]  Dross;  re- 
crement. 

The  scoria,  or  vitrified  part,  which  most  metals, 
when  heated  or  melted,  do  continually  protrude  to 
the  surface,  and  which,  by  covering  the  metals  in 
form  of  a  thin  glassy  skin,  causes  these  colours,  is 
much  denser  than  water^  Kewtotk, 
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Sco'rious,  sko'ri-As.'"  adj.  [from  scoria, 

Lat.j  Drossy;  recrementitious. 
By  the  fire  they  emit  mauy  drossy  and  scorious 

parts.  Brown. 

To  SCORN,  skorn.  -v.  a.  \^8chernen,  Dut. 

escomer,  Fr.]  To  despise;  to  slight;  to 

revile;  to  vilify;  to  contemn. 
My  friends  scorn  me;  but  mine  eye  poureth  out 

tears  unto  God.  Job. 

To  Scorn,  skorn.  v-  n. 

1.  To  scoff;  to  treat  with  contumely. 

He  said  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my  hair  black; 
And,  now  I  am  remembered,  scorn'd  at  me.  Shaks. 

Our  souls  is  filled  with  the  scorning  of  those  that 
are  at  ease,  and  with  the  contempt  of  the  proud. 

Psalins. 

2.  To  disdain;  to  think  unworthy. 

r»e  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-bom  day 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright. 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night.  Crashato. 

Fame,  that  delights  around  the  world  to  stray. 
Scorns  not  to  take  our  Argos  in  her  way.        Pope. 

3.  To  despise;  to  contemn. 

Surely  he  scomelh  the  scomer,  but  he  giveth 
grace  unto  the  lowly.  Proverbs. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd, 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.    J\IiUon. 

4.  To  neglect;  to  disregard. 

This  my  long  sufferance,  and  my  day  of  grace, 
They  who  neglect  auid  scorn  shall  never  taste; 
But  hard  be  harden'd,  blind  be  blinded  more. 

JdUton. 
Scorn,  skorn.  n.  s.  [^escorne,  old  Fr.  from 
the  verb.] 

1 .  Contempt;  scoff;  slight;  act  of  contu- 
mely. 

VV'e  were  better  parch  in  Afric's  san 
Thau  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 

Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn? 
Scorn  and  derision  never  come  in  tears.       Shaksp. 

If  we  draw  her  not  unto  us,  she  will  laugh  us  to 
scorn.  Judith. 

Diogenes  was  asked  in  scorn,  What  was  the  mat- 
ter that  philosophers  haunted  rich  men,  and  not 
rich  men  philosophers?  He  answered.  Because  the 
one  knew  what  they  wanted,  the  other  did  not. 

Bacon. 

Whosoever  hath  any  thing  in  his  person  that  in- 
duces contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  to  res- 
cue himself  from  scorn:  therefore  all  deformed  per- 
sons arc  bold,  as  being  on  their  own  defence,  as 
exposed  to  scorn.  Bacon. 

Every  sullen  frown  and  bitter  scorn 
But  fann'd  the  fuel  that  too  fast  did  burn.   Dryden. 

2.  Subject  of  ridicule;  thing  treated  with 
contempt. 

Is  it  not  a  most  horrid  ingratitude,  thus  to  make 
a  scorn  of  him  that  made  us?  Tiltotson. 

Nuraedia's  grown  a  scorn  among  the  nations. 
For  breech  of  publick  vows.  .Addison. 

3.  7'o  i/iink  Scorm.      To  disdain;  to  hold 
unworthy  of  regard.  Not  now  in  use. 

If  he  do  fully  prove  himself  the  honest  shepherd 
Meualcas  his  brother  and  heir,  I  know  no  reason 
why  you  should  think  scorn  of  him.  Sidney. 

Unto  thee  will  I  cry,  0  Lord:  think  no  scorn  of 
me,  lest,  if  tbou  make  as  though  thou  hearest  not, 
I  become  like  them  that  go  down  into  the  pit. 

Psalnis. 

4.  To  iaugh  to  Scorn.  To  deride  as  con- 
temptible. 

He  that  sirteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  them 
to  scam;  the  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 

Psai.ns.   Comitum  Prayer. 
Sco'rner.  skorn'ilr.'''  n.  s.  [from  scurn.j 
1.  Contemner;  despiser. 

They  are  very  active;  vigilant  io  their  enteipriz- 
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es,  present  in  perils,  and  great  seomers  of  death. 

iSpenser. 

2.  Scoffer;  ridiculer. 

The  scomer  should  consider,  upon  the  sight  of  a 
cripple,  that  it  was  only  the  distinguishing  mercy 
of  heaven  that  kept  him  from  being  one  too. 

UEstrange. 
They,  in  the  scomer's  or  the  judge's  seat. 
Dare  to  condemn  the  virtue  which  thay  hate.  Prior. 
Sco'RNFUL,sk6rn'ful.ac(/.  Iscorn  and/w//.] 

1.  Contemptuous;  insolent;  disdainful. 

The  enamour'd  deity 
The  scornful  damsels  shuns.  Dryden. 

2.  Acting  in  defiance. 

With  him  I  o'er  the  hills  had  run, 

Scornful  of  winter's  frost  and  summer's  sun.  Prior 

Sco'rnfully,    skorn'ful-^.    adv.    [from 

scornful.^   Contemptuously;  insolently. 

He  used  us  scornfully:  he  would  have  shew'd  us 

His  marks  of  merit,  wounds  receiv'd  for's  country. 

Shakspeare. 
The  sacred  rights  of  the  christian  church  are 
scornfully  trampled  on  in  print,  under  an  hypocriti- 
cal pretence  of  maintaining  them.  ,3tterbury. 
Sco'rpion,  skor'pe-iln.  n.s.  [scorpion,  Fr. 
scorfiio,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  reptile  much  resembling  a  small  lob- 
ster, but  that  his  tail  ends  in  a  point, 
with  a  very  venomous  sting. 

Well,  fore-warning  winds 
Did  seem  to  say,  seek  not  a  scojyion's  nest.    Shaks. 
Full  oi scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife.    Shaks. 

2.  One  of  the  signs  of  the  zodiack. 

The  squeezing  crab  and  stinging  scorpion  shine. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  scourge  so  called  from  its  cruelty. 

My  father  hath  chastised  you  with  whips,  but 
I  will  chastise  you  with  scorpions.  1  Kings. 

4.  [scor/iius,  Lat.]  A  sea  fish.    jUnaworth. 
Scorpion    Sena,    sk6r'p^-dn-s6'na.   n.  a. 

\_emerus,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller, 

Scorpion  Grass,  skor'pi-iin-gras', 
Scorpion's  7az7,  skor'pe-iinz 
Scorpion  Wort,  skor'pi-iln-'wiirt 

Herbs.  Ainsworth. 

Scot,  skot.  n.  s.  [ecot,  Fr.] 

1.  Shot;  payment. 

2.  Scot  and  Lot.  Parish  payments. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagant 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Shakspeare. 

Protogcnes,  historians  note, 
Liv'd  there  a  burgess,  scot  and  lot.  Prior. 

The  chief  point  that  has  puzzled  the  freeholders, 
as  well  as  those  that  pay  scot  and  lot,  for  about  these 
six  months,  is  Whether  they  would  rather  be  go- 
verned by  a  prince  that  is  obliged  by  law  to  be 
good,  or  by  one  who,  if  he  pleases,  may  plunder  or 
imprison.  Jddison. 

To  SCOTCH,  skotsh.  v.  a.  To  cut  with 
shallow  incisions. 

He  was  too  hard  for  him;  directly  before  Co- 
rioli,  he  scoclU  and  nocht  him  like  a  carbonado. 

Shakspeare. 
Scotch,  skotsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
slight  cut;  a  shallow  incision. 

We'll  beat  'em  into  bench-holes:  I  have  yet  room 
for  six  scotches  more.  Shakspeare. 

Give  him  four  scotches  with  a  knife,  and  then 
put  into  his  belly,  and  these  scotches,  sweet  herbs. 

Wctton. 
Scotch  Collops,  skotsh-kol'lilps.         ) 
Scotch'd  Collops,  skotsh'd-kol'lups.  \ 
n.  s.  [from  to  scotch,  or  cut.]  Veal  cut 
into  small  pieces. 
Scotch   Hofifiers,  skotsh'hop-purz.  n.  a. 
A  play  in  which  boys  hop  over  lines  or 
scotches  in  the  ground. 
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Children  being  indifferent  to  any  thing  they  can 
do,  dancing  and  scotch  hoppers  would  be  the  same 
thing  to  them.  Locke. 

Scotfree',  skot-fr^d'.  adj.  Without  scot 
or  mulct;  unhurt;  imfiune. 

Sco'tomy,  sk6t't6-m6.  n.  s.  \jrx«rmiAM^  A 
dizzinness  or  swimming  in  the  head) 
causing  dimness  of  sight,  wherein  ex- 
ternal objects  seem  to  turn  round. 

Ainsviorth.  Bailey. 

Sco'ttering,  skot'tdr-ing.  n.  s.  A  pro- 
vincial word,  which  denotes,  in  Here- 
fordshire, a  custom  among  the  boys  of 
burning  a  wad  of  pease-straw  at  the  end 
of  harvest.  Bailey. 

Sco'vEL,  skov'vl.  n.  s.  \_scojia,  Lat.]  A 
sort  of  mop  of  clouts  for  sweeping  an 
oven;  a  maulkin.       Ainsivorth.  Bailey. 

Sco'uNDREL,  skoun'dril.^"  n.  s.  [scondar- 
uolo,  Italian,  a  hider:  Skinner.^  A  mean 
rascal;  a  low  petty  villain.  A  word  ra- 
ther ludicrous. 

Now  to  be  baflSed  by  a  scoundrel, 
An  upstart  sect'ry,  and  a  mungrel.  Hudtbras. 

Scoundrels  as  these  wretched  Ombites  be, 
Canopus  they  exceed  in  luxury.  Tale. 

Go,  if  your  ancient  but  ignoble  blood 
Has  crept  through  scoundrels  ever  since  the  flood, 
Go,  and  pretend  your  family  is  young; 
Nor  own  your  fathers  have  been  fools  so  long. 

Pope. 

To  SCOUR,  sk6ur."2  v.  a.  [skurer,  Dan. 
scheuren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rub  hard  with  any  thing  rough,  in 
order  to  clean  the  surface. 

I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  a  rust, 
than  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Shakspeare. 
By  dint  of  sword  his  crown  he  shall  increase. 
And  scour  his  armour  from  the  rust  of  peace. 

Dryden. 
Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 
New  grind  the  blunted  ax  and  point  the  dart. 

Dryden, 
Some  blamed  Mrs.  Bull  for  grudging  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  soap  and  sand  to  scottr  the  rooms. 

^rbxUhnoL 
Poor  Vadius,  long  with  learned  spleen  devour'd. 
Can  taste  no  pleasure  since  his  shield  was  scour''d. 

Pope. 

2.  To  purge  violently. 

3.  To  cleanse;  to  bleach;  to  whiten;  to 
blanch. 

In  some  lakes  the  water  is  so  nitrous,  as  if  foul 
clothes  be  put  into  it,  it  scoureth  them  of  itself; 
and,  if  they  stay,  they  moulder  away.  Bacon. 

A  garden  worm  should  be  well  scoured  eight  days 
in  moss,  before  you  fish  with  him.  Walton. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbons  glare. 
The  new  scour''d  manteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay. 

4.  To  remove  by  scouring. 

Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood 
With  such  a  heady  current,  scouring  faults; 
Nor  ever  hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour  in  a  bloody  mask. 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it. 

Shakspeare, 

Then  in  the  clemency  of  upward  air 
We  scour  our  spots,  aiid  the  dire  thunder's  scar. 

rr.  Dryden. 

5.  [«f orrd-rf,  Italian.  I  To  range  about,  in 
order  to  catch  or  drive  away  something; 
to  clear  away. 

The  kings  of  Lacedemon  having  sent  out  sotac 
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g&llies,  under  the  charge  of  one  of  their  nephews, 
to  scour  the  sea  of  the  pirates,  they  met  us.  Sidney. 
Divers  are  kept  continually  to  scour  these  seas, 
infested  greatly  by  pirates.  Sandys. 

If  with  thy  guards  thou  scour'st  the  streets  by 
night. 
And  dost  in  murders,  rapes,  and  spoils  delight. 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear. 

Dryden. 
6.  To  pass  swiftly  over. 
Sometimes 
He  scours  the  right  hand  coast,  sometimes  the  left. 

Milton. 
Not  half  the  number  in  their  seats  are  found, 
But  men  and  steeds  lie  grov'ling  on  the  ground ; 
The  points  of  spears  are  stuck  within  the  shield. 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knights  unbors'd.  Dryden. 

When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow: 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pop^- 

To  SoouR,  skour.  v.n. 

1.  To  perform  the  office  of  cleaning  do- 
mestick  utensils. 

I  keep  his  house,  and  wash,  wring,  brew,  bake, 
scour,  dress  meat,  and  make  the  beds.  Stiakspeare. 

2.  To  clean. 

Warm  water  is  softer  than  cold;  for  it  scour eth 
better.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  purged  or  lax;  to  be  diseased 
with  looseness. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  coloquintida, 
have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  the  vapour 
only.  Bacon 

Convulsion  and  scouring,  they  say,  do  often  cause 
one  another.  Graunt. 

If  you  turn  sheep  into  wheat  or  rye  to  feed,  let  it 
not  be  too  rank,  lest  it  make  them  scour.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  rove;  to  range. 

Barbarossa,  scouring  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
struck  an  exceeding  terror  into  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Rome.  KnoUes. 

5.  To  run  here  and  there. 

The  enemy's  drum  ii  heard,  and  fearful  scouring 
Doth  choak  the  air  with  dust.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  run  with  great  eagerness  and  swift- 
ness; to  scamper. 

She  from  him  fled  with  all  her  pow'r. 
Who  after  her  as  hastily  'gan  to  scour.  Fairy  Qfieen. 

I  saw  men  scour  so  on  their  way:  I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships.  Shakspeare. 

Word  was  brought  him,  in  the  middle  of  his 
schemes,  that  his  house  was  robbed;  and  so  away 
he  scours  to  learn  the  truth.  VEstrange. 

Iftheybemen  of  fraud,  they'll  scowr  off  them- 
selves, and  leave  those  that  trust  them  to  pay  the 
reckoning  VEslrange. 

So  four  fierce  coursers,  starting  to  the  race, 
Scour  through  the  plain,  and  lengthen  ev'ry  pace; 
Nor  reins,  nor  curbs,  nor  threat'ning  cries  they  fear, 
But  force  along  the  ti-embling  charioteer.    Dryden. 

As  soon  as  any  foreign  object  presses  upon  the 
sense,  those  spirits,  which  are  post  upon  the  out- 
guards,  immediately  take  the  alarm,  and  scour  off 
to  the  brain,  which  is  the  head  quarters.      Collier. 

Swift  at  her  call  her  husband  scour''d  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey.      Pope- 
Scou'rer,  skoiir'ilr.  n.  s.  [from  acour.^ 

1.  One  that  cleans  by  rubbing. 

2.  A  purge,  rough  and  quick. 

3.  One  who  runs  swiftly. 
SCOURGE,  skurje.31*  „.  s.  [escourgee, 

Fr.  &coreggia,  Italian;  corrigia,  Lat.] 
1.  A  whip;'^a  lash;  an  instrument  of  disci- 
pline. 

When  he  had  made  a  sco^irge  of  small  cords,  he 
drove  them  all  out  of  the  temple.  John. 


The  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour. 
Call  us  to  penance.  .    Milton. 

2.  A  punishment;  a  vindictive  affliction. 

What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence? 

Shakspeare 
See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate, 
That  heav'n  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love. 

Shakspeare 
Famine  and  plague  are  sent  as  scourges  for  amend- 
ment. 2  Esdras. 

3.  One  that  afflicts,  harasses,  or  destroys. 
Thus  Jtnla  was  ca\\edjlagellu7n  Dei. 

Is  this  the  scourge  of  France? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes? 

Shakspeare. 
Such  conquerors  are  not  the  favourites  but  scourg- 
es of  God,  the  instruments  of  that  vengeance. 

Mterbury. 
In  all  these  trials  I  have  borne  a  part; 
I  was  myself  the  scourge  that  caus'd  the  smart.  Pope. 

Immortal  Jove! 
Let  kings  no  more  with  gentle  mercy  sway. 
Or  bless  a  people  willing  to  obey; 
But  crush  the  nations  with  an  iron  rod. 
And  evejy  monarch  be  the  scourge  of  God.      Pope. 

4.  A  whip  for  a  top. 

If  they  bad  a  top,  the  scourge  stick  and  leather 
strap  should  be  left  to  their  own  making.        Locke. 
To    Scourge,   skfirje.  v.    a.   [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  lash  with  a  whip;  to  whip. 

The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices 

Make  instruments  to  scourge  us.  Shakspeare. 

Is  it  lawful  for  you  to  scourge  a  Roman?       ^cts. 

He  seourg''d  with  many  a  stroke  th'  indignant 

waves.  Milton 

When  a  professor  of  any  religion  is  set  up  to  be 

laughed  at,  this  cannot  help  us  to  judge  of  the  truth 

of  his  faith,  any  better  than  if  he  were  scourged. 

tVatls. 

2.  To  punish;  to  chastise;  to  chasten;  to 
castigate,  with  any  punishment  or  afflic- 
tion. 

Seeing  that  thou  hast  been  scourged  from  heaven, 
declare  the  mighty  power  of  God.         2  Maccabees 
He  will  scourge  us  for  our  iniquities,  and  will 
have  mercy  again.  Tobit. 

Soo'urger,  ski\r'jflr.58  „^  ^^  [from 
scourge.']  One  that  scourges;  a  punish- 
isher  or  chastiser. 

To  ScouRSE,  skorse.  v.  a.  To  exchange 
one  thing  for  another;  to  swap.  Ains- 
warth.  It  seems  a  corruption  of  scorsa, 
Italian,  exchange;  and  hence  a  horse 
scourser. 
Scout,  skout.^iz  n.  s.  [^escout,  Fr.  from 
escouter;  auscultare^  Lat.  to  listen;  scol- 
ta,  Italian.]  One  who  is  sent  privily 
to  observe  the  motions  of  tlie  enemy. 

Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  return'd  again. 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  array  of  the  dauphin ! 

Shakspeare. 
As  when  a  scout, 
Through  dark  and  desert  ways  with  peril  gone 
All  night,  at  last,  by  break  of  cheerful  dawn, 
Obtains  the  brow  of  some  high-climbing  hill. 

Milton. 

This  great  vessel  may  have  lesser  cabins,  wherein 

scouts  may  be  lodged  for  the  taking  of  observations 

fVilldns. 
The  scouts  to  sev'ral  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  leain  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts.  Dryden. 

To  Scout,  skout.  v.  v.  [from  the  noun.J 
1.  To  go  out,  in  order  to  observe  the  mo- 
tions of  an  enemy  privately. 


Oft  on  the  bordering  deep 
Encamp  their  legions;  or  with  obscure  wing 
Scout  far  and  wide  into  the  realm  of  night. 
Scorning  surprize.  MUton. 

As  a  hunted  panther  casts  about 
Her  glaring  eyes,  and  pricks  her  list'ning  ears  to 

scout; 
So  she,  to  shun  his  toils,  her  cares  employ 'd.  Dryd. 

Command  a  party  out. 
With  a  strict  charge  not  to  engage,  but  scout.  Dryd. 
2.  To  ridicule;  to  sneer.     This  is  a  sense 

unauthorized,  and  vulgar. 
To  Scowl,  skoul.  v.  w.[j'cy-lian,  tosquint, 
Sax.  skeela  sig,  to  look  sour,  Islandick.] 
To  frown;  to  pout;  to  look  angry,  sour, 
or  sullen. 

Miso,  her  authority  increased,  came  with  scowling 
eyes  to  deliver  a  slavering  good-morrow  to  (he  two 
ladies.  Sidney. 

With  bent  louring  brows,  as  she  would  threat, 
She  scmol^d  and  frown'd  with  froward  countenance. 

Fairy  Qitfen. 

Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 

Did  scowl  on  Richard.  Shakspeart. 

Not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 
Of  the  king's  look,  but  hath  a  heart  that  is 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at.  Shakspeart. 

The  dusky  clouds  o'erspread 
Heav'n 's  cheerful  face;  the  low'ring  element 
Scotols  o'er  the  darken'd  landscape  snow  or  show'r. 

MiltoTk. 
Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs!  far  hence  fly  away 
With  your  dull  influence;  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow.   Crashaw. 

In  rueful  gaze 
The  cattle  stand,  and  on  the  scowHng'heav'ns 
Cast  a  deploring  eye.  Thomson. 

Scowl,   skoul.*-*  n.  s.  [from   the    verb.] 
Look  of  sullenness  or  discontent;  gloom. 

I've  seen  the  morning's  lovely  ray 
Hover  o'er  the  new-born  day 
With  rosy  wings  so  richly  bright, 
As  if  he  scorn'd  to  think  of  night; 
When  a  ruddy  storm,  whose  scmot 
Made  heav'n's  radiant  face  look  foul, 
CalI'd  for  an  untimely  night. 
To  blot  the  newly-blossom'd  light.  Crashaw. 

Sco'wLiNGLY,    sk6uring-16.   adv.    [from 
scowl.]  With  afrownins?  and  sullen  look. 
7'o  Scra'bble, skrab'bl.*"*  x:. n.  \_krabbeUny 
scraffelen.,  to  scrape  or  scratch,  Dutch."j 
To  paw  with  the  hands. 

He  feign'd  himself  mad  in   their  bands,  and 

scrabbled  on  the  doors  of  the  gate.  I  Samuel. 

SCRAGG,  skrag.  n.  s.  [^scraghe,  Dutch.] 

Any  thing  thin  or  lean. 
ScRA'GGED,skrag'g^d.366u(/y.[xi,isseems 
corrupted  from  cragged]  Rough;  un- 
even; full  of  protuberances  or  asperities. 
Is  there  then  any  physical  deformity  in  the  fabrick 
of  a  human  body,  because  our  imagination  can 
strip  it  of  its  muscles  and  skin,  and  shew  us  the 
scragged  and  knotty  back-bone?  Bentley. 

Scra'ggedness,  skrag'g^d-n^s.w.*.  [from 

scragged.] 

Sora'gginess,  skrSg'g^-n^3.  n.  s.  [from 
scraggy.] 

1 .  Leanness;  marcour. 

2.  Unevenness;  rou 'hness;  ruggedness. 
Scra'ggy,  skiag'g^.'*"'  adj.  [from  scrag.'^ 

1.  Lean;  marcid;  thin; 

Such  a  constitution  is  easily  known,  by  the  body 
being  lean,  warm,  hairy,  scraggy,  and  dry,  without 
a  disease.  Jirbuthnot, 

2.  [corrupted  from  craggy.]  Rough;  rug- 
ged; uneven. 

From  a  scraggy  rock,  whose  prominence 
Ilulf  overshades  the  occau,haiily  men, 
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Fearless  ofrendiiig  winds  and  dashing  waves, 
Cutsampire.  Philips. 

To  Scra'mble,  skr&m'bl.  v.  n.  [the  same 

with  scrabble;  scraffelen,  Dutch.] 
J.  To  catch  at  any  thing  eagerly  and  tu- 
multuously  with  the  hands;  to  catch 
•with  haste  preventive  of  another;  to 
contend  tumultuousiy  which  shall  catch 
any  thing. 

England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  uDowM  interest  of  proud  swelling  state.  Shaks. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearer's  feast. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest       Milton. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that,  when  such  a  tree 

was  shaking,  there  would  be  no  scrambling  for  the 

fruit  StUlingJUet. 

They  must  have  scrambled  with  the  wild  beasts 

for  crabs  and  nuts.  Ray- 

3.  To  climb  by  the  help  of  the  hands:  as, 

he  scrambltd  up  that  rock. 
Sora'mble,  skrim'!)!.*"*  n.  s.   [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Eager  contest  for  something,  in  which 
one  endeavours  to  get  it  before  another. 

As  they  were  in  the  middle  of  their  gambols, 
somebody  threw  a  handful  of  apples  among  them, 
that  set  them  presently  together  by  the  ears  upon 
the  scramble.  L'Eslrange. 

Because  the  desire  of  money  is  constantly  almost 
every  where  the  same,  its  vent  varies  very  little, 
but  as  its  greater  scarcity  enhances  its  price,  and 
increases  the  scramble,  Locke. 

2.  Act  of  climbing    by  the  help  of  the 
hands. 

Soi  a'mbler,  fikram'bl-iir.8^    n.  *.    [from 

scramble.^ 
\.  One  that  scrambles. 

All  the  little  scramblers  after  fame  fall  upon  him. 

Mdiscn. 

3.  One  that  climbs  by  help  of  the  hands 
To  ScRANCH,  skrinsli.  v.  a.   [^schrantzer, 

Dutch.]  To  grind  somewhat  crackling 

between  the  teeth.  The  Scots  retaiti  it. 
Scra'nnel,  skran'nil.89  af//.  [Of  this  word 

I  know  not  the  etymology,  nor  any  other 

example.]     Vile;  worihkss.     Perhaps 

grating  by  the  sound. 
Vv  hen  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw. 

Milton. 
Scrap,  skrap.  n.  s.  [from  scrafie^  a  thing 

scraped  or  rubbed  off.] 

1.  A  small  particle;  a  little  piece;  a  frag- 
ment. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  vanity  to  spend  all  our 
time  raking  into  the  scraps  and  irajicrfect  remains 
of  former  ages,  and  neglecting  the  clearer  notices 
of  our  own  Glanville. 

Trencher  esquires  spend  their  time  in  hopping 
from  one  great  man's  table  to  another's,  only  to 
pick  u  )  scraps  and  intelligence.  VEstiange. 

Languages  are  to  be  learned  only  by  reading 
and  talking,  and  not  by  scraps  of  authore  got  by 
hfeart  Locke. 

No  rag,  no  scrap,  of  all  the  beau,  or  wit. 
That  once  so  flutterd.  and  that  once  so  writ.    Pope. 

I  can  never  have  too  many  of  your  letters:  1  am 
angry  at  every  scrap  of  paper  lost  Pope. 

2.  Crumb;  small  particles  of  meal  left  at 
the  table. 

The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
One  bred  of  alms,  ami  f  ster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  th'  court,  is  no  contract.         SfuUcsp. 

The  attendants  )'.ifl'a  court  up  beyond  her  bounds 
for  their  own  scraps  and  advantage.  Bacon. 


Oa  bones,  on  scraps  of  dogs  let  me  be  fed. 
My  limbs  uncover'd,  and  expos'd  uiy  head 
To  bleakest  colds.  GrantUU. 

WTiat  has  he  else  to  bait  his  traps, 
Or  bring  his  vermin  in,  but  scraps? 
The  olfals  of  a  church  distrest, 
A  hungry  vicarage  at  best.  Stcifl. 

3.  A  small  piece  of  paper.  This  is  pro- 
perly 8cri/i. 

Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  scrap  unseen. 
And  silent  sells  a  king,  or  buys  a  queen.         Pope. 

To  SCRAPE,  skrape.  v.  a.  [fcpeopan, 
Saxon;  chrafien,  Dutch;  'sasrocpitig-h, 
Erse.] 

1 .  To  deprive  of  the  surface  by  the  light 
action  of  a  sharp  instrument,  used  with 
tne  edge  almost  perpendicular. 

These  hard  woods  are  more  properly  scraped 
than  planed.  Moxon. 

2.  To  take  away  by  scraping;  to  erase. 

They  shall  destroy  the  walls,  and  I  will  scrape 
her  dust,  and  make  her  like  the  top  of  a  rock. 

Ezekiel. 

Bread  for  a  toa.st  lay  on  the  coals;  and,  if  toasted 
quite  through,  scrape  oS  the  burnt  side,  and  serve  it 
up.  Sicifl. 

3.  To  act  upon  any  surface  with  a  harsh 
noise. 

The  chiming  clocks  to  dinner  call; 
A  hundred  footsteps  scrape  the  marble  hall.     Pope, 
■i.  To  gather  by  great  efforts,  or  penurious 
or  trifling  diligence. 

Let  the  government  be  ruined  by  his  avarice,  if 
by  avarice  he  can  scrape  together  so  much  as  to 
make  his  peace.  South 

Unhappy  those  who  hunt  for  a  party,  and  scrape 
together  out  of  ever)-  author  all  those  things  only 
which  favour  their  own  tenets.  tVatls. 

To  Scrape,  skripe.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  harsh  noise. 

2.  To  play  ill  on  a  fiddle. 

3.  To  make  an  awkward  bow.        jlinsrj. 

4.  To  Scrape  Acquaintance.  A  low 
phrase.  To  curry  favour,  or  insinuate 
into  one's  familiarity:  probably  from  the 
scrafies  or  bows  of  a  flatterer. 

Scrape,  skrape.  n.  s.  [skrafi.,  Swedish.] 

1.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  distress.  This  is 
a  low  word. 

2.  The  sound  of  the  foot  drawn  over  the 
floor. 

3.  A  bow. 

Scra'per,  skra'pilr.8^  n.  s.  [from  scra/ie.~\ 

1.  Instrument  with  which  any  thing  is 
scraped. 

Never  clean  your  shoes  on  the  scraper,  but  in  the 
entry,  and  the  scraper  will  last  the  longer.       Si;<ijl. 

2.  \  miser;  a  man  intent  on  getting  mo- 
ney; a  scrape-penny. 

Be  thrifty,  but  not  covetous;  therefore  give 
Thy  need,  thine  honour,  and  thy  friend  his  due: 
Never  was  scraper  brave  man.    Get  to  live; 
Then  live,  and  use  it;  else  it  is  not  true 
That  thou  hast  gotten:  surely,  u<;e  alone 
Makes  money  not  a  contemptible  stone.      Herbert. 

3.  A  vile  fiddler. 

Out!  ye  sempiternal  scrapers.  Cotcley. 

Have  wild  boars  or  dolphins  the  least  emotion  at 
the  most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modern  icrapers, 
all  which  have  been  tamed  and  humanized  by  an- 
cient musicians.'  ..hbuthnot 
Scrat,  skrat.  n.  a.  [pcpicca,  Saxon  ]  A 
hermaphrodite.  Skinner.  Junius. 
n  SCR  VTCH,  skrdtsh.  v.  a.  ^ratzen, 
Dutch.] 


1.  To  tear  or  mark  with  slight  incisions 
ragged  and  uneven. 

The  lab'ring  swain 
Scratdi^d  with  a  rake  a  furrow  for  bis  grain, 
And  cover'd  with  bis  hand  the  shallow  seed  azain. 

Drydrn. 

A  sort  of  small  sand-colour'd  stones,  so  hard  as 

to  scratch  gl  ass .  Grnc . 

2.  To  tear  with  the  nails. 

How  can  I  tell  but  that  his  tnloiis  may 
Yet  scratch  my  son,  or  rend  his  lender  hand.' 

Fairy  Queen, 

I  shduld  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eves. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thte.    Shakip. 

I  had  i-ather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
man  swear  he  loves  me. 

Keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind;  so  some 

gentleman   or   other  shall    'bcape    a  predestinate 
scratchl  face. 

Sa-atching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  'twere 

such  a  face  as  yours  were.  Shaksp. 

Scots  are  like  witches:  do  but  whet  your  pen, 
Scra/c/i  till  the  blood  come;   they'll    not   hurt  yon 
then.  CUttvelanJ. 

To  wish  that  there  were  nothing  but  such  dull 
tame  things  m  the  world,  that  will  neither  bite  nor 
scratch,  is  as  childish  as  to  wish  iliere  were  no  fire 
in  nature.  More. 

Unhand  me,  or  I'll  scratch  y;iur  face; 
Let  go,  for  sbame.  Drydetu 

J.  To  wound  slightly, 

4.  To  iiurt  slightly  with  any  thing  pointed 
or  keen. 

Daphne,  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  stveai-  she  bleeds . 

Shakspeart. 

5.  To  rub  with  the  nails 

Francis  Cornfield  A\A  scratch  his  elbow,  when  he 
bad  sweetly  invented  to  signify  his  name  St.  Francis, 
with  a  friary  cowl  in  a  corn  field.  Canulen. 

Other  mechanical  heips  Aretaeus  uses  to  procure 
sleep,  particularly  the  scratching  of  the  temples  and 
the  ears_  Jrbulhnot. 

Be  mindful,  when  invention  fails, 
To  scratch  your  head,  and  bite  your  uails.       Sioift. 

6.  To  write  or  draw  awkwardly. 

If  any  of  their  labourers  can  scratch  out  a  pam- 
phlet, they  desire  no  wit,  style,  or  argument.  Steift. 

'Scratch,  skratsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  incision  ragged  and  sliailow. 

The  coai-se  file  cuts  deep,  aud  makes  deep 
scratches  in  the  work;  and  before  you  can.  take 
out  those  deep  scratches  with  your  finer  cut  files, 
those  places  where  the  risings  were  when  your 
work  was  forged,  may  become  dents  to  your  ham- 
mer dents  Moxon. 

The  smaller  the  particles  of  those  sul>stances  are, 
the  smaller  will  be  the  scrafcA e.s  by  which  they  con- 
tinually fret  and  wear  awav  the  glass  until  it  be 
polished;  but  be  they  never  so  small,  they  can  wear 
away  the  glass  no  otherwise  than  by  grating  and 
scratching  it,  and  breakina;  the  prot\il)crances;  and 
theiefore  polish  it  no  otherwise  than  by  bringing  i's 
rou;:hness  to  a  ^ery  fine  giain,  so  that  the  scratches 
and  frettings  of  the  surface  become  too  small  to  l)e 
visible.  .\t:rton. 

2.  Laceration  with  the  naiis. 

These  nails  with  scratches  shall  deform  my  breast, 
Lest  by  my  look  or  colour  be  express'd 
The  maik  of  aught  high-born,  or  ever  better  die-st. 

Prior. 

3.  A  slight  wound. 

The  Voliant  beast  turning  on  her  with  open  jaws, 
she  ga»c  iiim  such  a  thrust  iliroufih  bis  breast,  that 
all  tiie  lion  could  do  was  with  hib  open  paw  to  tear 
off  the  mantle  and  sleeve  of  Zelmane,  with  a  little 
scrntch  ratler  than  a  wound.  i;idnei,. 

Heavn  forbid  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this. 

^  Shakspeart. 

Scra'tcher,    skiatsl/ilr.ss     „.  a.     [from 
.fcracc/i.']     He  that  scratches. 
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Sora'tches,  skratsh'iz.""  n.«.  Cracked 
ulcers  or  scabs  in  a  horse's  foot.  Ainsw. 

ScRA'TCHiNGLY,skratsh'ing-16.  adv.  [from 
scratching.']  With  the  action  of  scratch- 
ing. 

Making  him  turn  close  to  the  ground,  like  a  cat, 
when  scratchingly  she  wheels  about  after  a  mouse. 

Sidney. 

SCRjiW,  skraw.  n.  a.  [Irish  and  Erse.] 
Surface  or  scurf. 

Neither  should  that  odious  custom  be  allowed,  of 
culling  scraws,  which  is  flajiugoflthe green  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  cover  their  cabins,  or  make  up 
their  ditches.  Swift. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl.®'^  v.  a.  [I  suppose  to 
be  corrupted  from  scrabble.']  To  draw 
or  mark  irregularly  or  clumsily. 

Peruse  my  leaves  through  ev'ry  part; 
And  ihink  thou  seest  its  owner's  heart, 
ScrawVd  o'er  with  trifles  thus,  and  quite 
As  hard,  as  senseless,  and  as  light.  Swift. 

To  Scrawl,  skrawl.  v.  n. 

1.  To  write  unskilfully  and  inelegantly. 

Think  not  your  verses  sterling. 
Though  with  a  golden  pen  you  scruicl, 

And  scribble  in  a  berlin.  Swift. 

2.  [from  crawl.']  To  creep  like  a  reptile. 

Ainsworth. 
Scrawl,  skrawl.    n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
Unskilful  and  inelegant  writing. 

The  left  hand  will  make  such  a  scraiol,  that  it 

will  not  be  legible.  Jrbuthnot. 

Mr.  VVycherley,  hearing  from  me  how  welcome 

bis  letters  would  be,  writ  to  you,  in  which  I  inscited 

my  scrawl.  rope. 

Scra'wler,  skrawl'dr.  n.«.  [from  scrawl.] 

A  clumsy  and  inelegant  writer. 
ScRAY,  skra.*^^"    n.s.    \_hirundo  7narina.] 
A  bird  called  a  sea-swallow. 

Ainsiborth,  Bailey. 

SoRE'ABLE,3kr&'a-bl.  adj.  [screabilis,  Lat.] 

That  may  be  spit  out.  Bailey. 

To  Screak,   skr^ke.^''''    v.  n.    [properly 

creak,  or  shriek,  from  skrige,  Danish.] 

To  make  a  shrill  or  loud  noise.  Bailey. 

To  Scream,  skr6me.'^27   x,.  „.   [hpeman, 

Saxon.] 

1.  To  cry  out  shrilly,  as  in  terrour   or 

agony. 

Soon  a  whirlwind  rose  around. 
And  from  afar  he  heaid  a  screaming  sound 
As  of  a  dame  distress'd,  who  cried  for  aid, 
And  fill'd  with  loud  laments  the  secret  shade. 

Dryden. 
The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  ciy. 
Old  feeble  men  with  fainter  groans  reply, 
A  jairing  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
If  chance  a  mouse  creeps  in  her  sight, 
Can  finely  counterfeit  a  fright; 
So  sweetly  screams,  if  it  conies  near  her, 
She  ravishes  all  hearts  to  hear  her.  Swift. 

2.  To  cry  shrilly. 

1  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  the  crickets  cry. 

Shaksp. 

Scream,  skr^me.   «.  *.   [from  the  vert).] 

A  shrill,  quick,  loud  cry  of  terrour  or 

p?.ln. 

Our  chimnies  were  blown  down;  and,  as  they  say, 

LamentinKs  heard  i'  the  air,  strange  screams  of 

death.  S''«^«/'- 

Then  llash'd  the  livid  lightning  from  her  eyes, 

And  screoms  of  horror  rend  th' affrighted  skies.  Pope. 

To  SCREECH,  skt^elsh.^^e  v.  n.  Iskra- 

kia,  to  cry,  Islandick.] 
1.  To  cry  out  as  in  terrour  or  anguish- 


Screeching  is  an  appetite  of  expelling  that  which 
suddenly  strikes  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

2.  To  cry  as  a  night  owl:  thence  called  a 
screechowl. 

Screech,  skre^lsh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cry  of  horrour  and  anguish. 

2.  Harsh  horrid  cry. 

The  birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  screeches  fled  from  the  dire  repast; 
And  ravenous  dogs,  allur'd  by  scented  blood, 
And  starving  wolves,  ran  howling  to  the  wood.  Pope. 
ScREE'cHOWL,bkr6^tsh'6ul.  n.s.  ^screech 
and  owl.]     An  owl   that   hoots  in  the 
night,  and  whose  voice  is  supposed  to 
betoken  danger,  misery,  or  death. 

Deep  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire, 
The  time  when  screechowls  cry,  and  bandogs  howl. 

Shaksp. 
Let  him,  that  will  a  screechotcl  aye  be  call'd, 
Go  into  Troy,  and  say  there,  Hector's  dead.  Shaksp. 

By  the  screechowVs  dismal  note. 
By  the  black  night-raven's  throat, 
I  charge  thee.  Hob.  Drayton. 

Jupiter,  though  he  had  jogged  the  balance  to 
weigh  down  Turnus,  sent  the  screechowl  to  discou- 
rage him.  ■  Dryden. 

Sooner  shall  streechowls  bask  in  sunny  day, 
Than  I  forget  my  shepherd's  wonted  love.        Gay. 
Screen,  skre^n.*^^  n.  s.  [escran,  French.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  affords  shelter  or  con- 
cealment. 

Now  near  enough :  your  leavy  screens  throw  down, 
And  show  like  those  you  are.  Shaksp. 

Some  ambitious  men  seem  as  screens  to  princes 
in  matters  of  danger  and  envy.  Bacon. 

Our  people,  who  transport  themselves,  are  settled 
in  those  interjacent  tracts,  as  a  screen  against  the 
insults  of  the  savages.  Swift. 

My  juniors  by  a  year. 
Who  wisely  thought  my  age  a  screen. 
When  death  approach 'd,  to  stand  between; 
The  screen  remov'd,  their  hearts  are  trembling. 

Swift. 

2.  Any  thing  used  to  exclude  cold  or  light. 

When  there  is  a  screen  between  the  candle  and 
the  eye,  yet  the  light  passeth  to  the  paper  whereon 
one  writeth.  Bacon. 

One  speaks  the  glory  of  the  British  queen, 
And  one  describes  a  charming  Indian  screen.     Pope. 

Ladies  make  their  old  clothes  into  patchwork  for 
screens  and  stools.  Swift. 

3.  A  riddle  to  sift  sand. 

To  Screen,  skre^n.  v. a.  [from  the  noun-] 

1.  To  shelter;  to  conceal;  to  hide. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screened  the  fruits  of  th'  earth,  and  feats  of 

men. 

From  cold  septentrion  blasts,  Milton. 

A  good  magistrate's  retinue  of  state  screens  him 

from  the  dangers  which  he  is  to  incur  for  the  sake 

of  it.  Mterhury. 

This  gentle  deed  shall  fairly  be  set  foremost, 
To  screen  the  wild  escapes  of  lawless  passion.  Roxoe. 

2.  [cernot  crevi,  Lat.]    To  sift;  to  riddle. 
Let  the  cases  be  fill'd  with  natural  earth,  taken 

the  first  half  spit,  from  just  under  the  turf  of  the 
best  pasture-ground,  mixed  with  one  part  of  very 
mellow  soil  screened.  Evelyn. 

Screw,  skroo.^^*  n.  s.  [^scroeve,  Dut.  cs- 
crou,  French.]  One  of  the  mechanical 
powers,  which  is  defined  a  right  cylin- 
der cut  into  a  furrowed  spiral:  of  this 
there  are  two  kinds,  the  male  and  fe- 
male; the  former  being  cut  convex,  so 
that  its  threads  rise  outwards;  but  the 
latter  channelled  on  its  concave  side,  so 
as  to  receive  the  former.  Quincy. 

The  screw  is  a  kind  of  wedge,  that  is  multiplied 


or  continued  by  a  helical  revolution  about  a  cy- 
linder, receiving  its  motion  not  from  any  stroke,  but 
from  a  vectis  at  one  end  of  it.  Wilkini. 

After  your  apples  are  giound,  commit  them  to 
the  screw  press,  which  is  the  best.  Mortimer. 

To  Screw,  skr66.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  turn  or  move  by  a  screw. 

Some,  when  the  press,  by  utmost  vigour  screwed. 
Has  drain 'd  the  pulpous  mass,  regale  their  swine 
With  the  dry  refuse.  Philips. 

2.  To  fasten  with  a  screw. 

We  fail! 
But  screw  your  courage  to  (he  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakspeare. 

To  screw  your  lock  on  the  door,  make  wide  holes, 
big  enough  to  receive  the  shank  of  the  screw- 

Moxon. 

3.  To  deform  by  contortions. 

Sometimes  a  violent  laughter  screwed  his  face. 
And  sometimes  ready  tears  dropp'd  down  apace. 

Cowley. 

He  screwed  his  face  into  a  harden'd  smile. 
And  said,  Sebastian  knew  to  govern  slaves.  Dryden . 

With  screwed  face,  and  doleful  whine,  they  plj 
you  with  senseless  harangues  against  human  inven- 
tions on  the  one  hand,  and  loud  outcries  for  a  fur- 
ther reformation  on  the  other.  South. 

Let  others  screw  their  hypocritic  face, 
She  shews  her  grief  in  a  sincerer  place.        Swift. 

4.  To  force;  to  bring  by  violence. 

He  resolved  to  govern  by  subaltern  ministers,  who 
screwed  up  the  pins  of  power  too  high.  Howel. 

No  discourse  can  be,  but  they  will  try  to  turn  the 
tide,  and  draw  it  all  into  their  own  channel ;  or  they 
will  screw  in  here  and  there  some  imitations  of  what 
they  said  or  did.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  rents  of  land  in  heland,  since  they  have 
been  so  enormously  raised  and  screwed  up,  may  be 
computed  to  be  about  two  millions.  Swift. 

5.  To  squeeze;  to  press. 

6.  To  oppress  by  extortion. 

Our  country  landlords,  by  unmeasurable  screwing 
and  racking  their  tenants,  have  already  reduced  the 
miserable  people  to  a  worse  condition  than  the  pea- 
sants in  France.  Swift, 
Screw  Tree,  skr66'tr6e.  n,  s.  [^isora,  Lat.3 

A  plant  of  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
To  SCRI'BBLE,  skrib'bl.*<'«  v.  a.  \_scribOt 
scribillo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  fill  with  artless  or  worthless  writing. 

How  gird  the  sphere 
With  centrick  and  eccentrick,  scribbled  o'er 
Cycle  and  epicycle,  orb  in  orb.  Milton. 

2.  To  write  without  use  or  elegance:  as, 
he  scribbled  a  pamphlet. 

To  Scri'bble,  skrib'bl.    v.  n.    To  write 
without  care  or  beauty. 

If  a  man  should  affirm,  that  an  ape  casually  meet-; 
ing  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  falling  to  scriib/e, 
did  happen  to  write  exactly  the  Leviathan  of  Hob- 
bes,  would  an  atheist  believe  such  a  story?  And 
yet  he  can  easily  digest  things  as  incredible  as  that. 

Bentley, 
If  Masvius  scribble  in  Apollo's  spite, 
There  are  who  judge  still  worse  than  he  can  write. 

Pope. 
Leave  flattery  to  fulsome  dedicators, 
Whom,  when  they  praise,  the  world  believes  no 

more 
Than  when  they  promise  to  give  scribbling  o'er. 

Pope. 
Scri'bble,  skrib'bl.  tz.*.  [from  the  verb.] 
Worthless  writing. 

By  solemnly  endeavouring  to  countenance  my 

conjectures,  I  might  be  thought  dogmatical  in  a 

hasty  scribble.  Boyle. 

If  it  struck  the  present  taste,  it  was  soon  trans- 

ferred  into  the  plays  and  current  scribbles  of  the 

week,  and  became  an  addition  to  our  language. 

I  ^  Sunft. 

|ScRi'BBLER,skrib'bl-ilr.  88  n.s.  [from  send- 
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ble.']     A  petty  author;  a  writer  without 
worth. 

The  most  copious  writers  are  the  arrantest  scrib- 
blers, and  in  so  much  talking  the  tongue  runs  before 
the  wit.  L''E$trange 

The  actors  represent  such  things  as  they  are  ca- 
pable, by  which  they  and  the  scriobler  may  get  their 
living.  Dryden. 

The  scribbler,  pinch'd  with  hunger,  writes  to 
diue, 
And  to  your  genius  must  conform  bis  line.  Granville 
To  atArra  he  bad  cause  to  apprehend  the  same 
treatment  with  bis  father,  is  an  improbable  scandal 
flung  upon  the  nation  by  a  few  bigotted  French 
ScriMtlers.  Sicift. 

Nobody  was  concerned  or  surprised,  if  this  or 
that  scribbler  was  proved  a  dunce. 

Letter  to  Papers  Dunciad. 
Scribe,  skribe.  n.  s.    [^scribe,  l""r.   scrida, 
Lat.] 

1.  A  writer. 

Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets,  can- 
not 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho! 
His  love  to  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

My  master,  being  the  scribe  to  himself,  should 
write  the  letter.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  not  to  wonder,  if  be  thinks  not  fie  to 
make  any  perfect  and  unerring  scribes.  Gretc. 

The  fo!lo<ving  letter  comes  fi-om  some  notable 
young  female  scribe.  Spectator. 

2.  A  public  notary.  Ainnworth. 
Scri'mer,  skri'milr.^*    n.  *.    ^^eacrimeur,, 

Fr.]  A  gladiator;  a  fencingmaster.  Not 
in  use. 

The  scrimers  of  their  nation. 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  you  opposM  them.  Shakspeare. 

ScRiNE,  akrine.  n.  s.  [scri/zium,  Lalin.j  A 
pLice  lu  which  writings  or  curiosities 
are  reposited. 

Help  then,  0  holy  virgin. 
Thy  weaker  novice  to  perform  thy  will; 

Lay  forth,  out  of  thine  everlasting  serine, 
The  antique  rolls  which  there  be  hidden  still. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 
Scrip,  skrlp.  n.  s.  \_skr<£fifia^  Islaudick.j 

1.  A  small  bag;  a  satchel. 

Come,  shepherd,  let  us  aiake  an  honourable  re- 
treat; though  nut  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage.  Shakspeare. 

He'd  in  requital  ope  his  leathern  scrip, 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.  Milton. 

2.  (^troin  scrifitio,  Latin,  as  it  seems.]  A 
schedule;  a  small  writing. 

Call  them  man  by  man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

Shakspeare. 
Bills  of  exchange  cannot  pay  our  debts  abroad, 
till  scrips  of  paper  can  be  made  current  coin.  Locke. 
ScHi'ppAGE,    skrip'pidje.'"'    n.    s.     [from 
acri/i.'\  That  which  is   contained   in  a 
scrip.  nict. 

Scri'ptory,  skrip'tAr-^.»*2  adj.  [^scrifito- 
rius,  Lat.]  Written;  not  orally  deliver- 
ed. Hivi/t. 
ScRi'pTURAL,  skrip'tshu-ral.  adj.  [Irom 
scripture.]  Contained  in  the  Bible;  bib- 
lical. 

Creatures,  the  scriptural  use  of  that  word  deter- 
mines sometimes  to  men.  ^itterbury 
SCRI'PTURE,     skrip'tshure.*6i     n.     s. 
[_scri/iruraf  Latin.] 

1.  Writing. 

It  is  not  only  remembered  in  many  scriptures 
but  famous  for  the  death  and  overthrow  of  Crassus. 

Raleigh. 

2.  Sacred  writing;  the  Bible. 


With  us  there  is  never  any  time  bestowed  lu  di- 
vine service,  without  the  reading  of  a  great  part  of 
the  holy  scripture,  which  we  account  a  thing  most 


necessary. 


Hooker. 


The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose: 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek.  Shaksp. 

There  is  not  any  action  which  a  man  ought  to  do, 
or  to  forbear,  but  the  scripture  will  gi>c  him  a  clear 
precept,  or  pronibition,  for  it.  South. 

Forbear  any  discourse  of  other  spirits,  till  his 
reading  the  scripture  history  put  him  upon  tliat  en- 


quiry. 


Locke. 


Scripture  proof  was  never  the  talent  of  these  men, 
and  'tis  no  wonder  they  are  foiled.  ^tterbury. 

Why  are  scripture  maxims  put  upon  us,  without 
taking  notice  of  scripture  examples,  that  lie  cross 
them?  ^itterbury 

The  Author  of  nature  and  the  scriptures  has  ex- 
pressly enjoined,  that  he  who  will  not  work  shall  not 
eat.  Seed. 

ScRi'vEN'ER,  skriv'ni&r.  n.  s.  [^scrivano, 
Latin.] 

1.  One  who  draws  contracts. 

We'll  pass  tlie  business  privately  and  well: 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here. 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener.  Shukspeare. 

2.  One  whose  business  is  to  place  money 
at  interest. 

How  happy  in  his  low  degree. 
Who  leads  a  quiet  country  life. 
And  from  the  griping  scrivener  free !  Dryden, 

I  am  reduced  to  beg  and  borrow  from  scrireneis 
and  usurers,  that  suck  the  heart  and  blood,  ^irbuih. 
SCRO'FULA,  skrof'u-la.  /z.  s.  [from  scro- 
fa,  Latin,  a  sow,  as  ;t;e7f««.]  A  depra- 
vation of  the  humours  ot  the  body,  which 
breaks  out  in  sores,  commonly  called 
the  kingsevil. 

If  matter  in  the  milk  dispose  to  coagulation,  it 
produces  a  scrofula.  Wiseman. 

Scro'fulols,  bkiof'u-lis."*  adj.  [from 
scrofula.]   Diseased  with  the  scrofula. 

Scrofulous  persons  can  never  be  duly  nourished; 
for  such  as  tiave  tumours  in  the  parotides  often  have 
them  in  ttie  pancreas  and  mesentery.       ArbuUmot. 
English  consumptions  generally  proceed  from  a 
scrofulous  disposition.  Arbuthnot. 

What  would  become  of  the  race  of  men  in  the 
next  age,  if  we  had  nothing  to  trust  to,  beside  the 
scrofulous  consumptive  production  furnished  by  our 
men  of  wit  and  pleasure.  Swift. 

Scroll,  skrole.^os  n.  s.  [supposed  by  Min- 
s/teiv  to  be  corrupted  from  roll;  by  Skin- 
ner derived  from  an  escrouelle  given  by 
the  heralds:  whence  parchment  wrap- 
ped up  into  a  resembling  form,  has  the 
same  name.  It  may  be  observed,  that 
a  gaoler's  list  of  prisoners  is  escrou.]  A 
writing  wrapped  up. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls, 
And  old  records  from  ancient  times  deriv'd; 
Some  made  in  books,  some  in  long  parchment  scro/k. 
That  were  all  worm-eaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser. 
We'll  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead. 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  tells  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which  is 
thought  fit  through  all  Athens  to  play  in  our  inter- 
•"<Je.  Shakspeare. 

A  Numidian  priest,  bellowing  out  certain  super- 
stitious charms,  cast  divers  scrolls  of  paper  on  each 
side  the  way,  wherein  he  cursed  and  banned  the 
christians.  jinolUs 

He  diew  forth  a  scroll  of  parchment,  and  deli- 
vered it  to  our  foremost  man.  Bacon. 

Such  follow  him,  as  shall  be  register'd; 
Part  good,  part  bad:  vf  bad  the  lonerer  scioll. Mill. 


With  this  epistolary  scroll, 
Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul.  Prior. 

Yet,  if  he  wills,  may  change  or  spoil  the  whole; 
May  take  yon  beauteous,  mystick,  starry  i-oll. 
And  burn  it  like  an  useless  paichment  scroll.  Prior. 
ScHOYLE,  skroel.  n.  s.  I  This  word  I  re- 
member only  in  Shaksjieare:  it  seems 
derived  from  escrouelle.,  French,  a  scro- 
fulous swelling;  as  he  calls  a  mean  fel- 
low a  scab  from  his  itch,  or  2.  patch  from 
his  raggedness]  A  mean  fellow;  a  ras- 
cal; a  wretch. 

The  scroyles  of  Anglers  float  you  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements, 
As  in  a  theatre.  ^t,i=r  John. 

To  SCRUB,  skriib.  x<.  a.  [scro66cn,  Dut.] 
To  rul)  hard  with  something  coarse  and 
rough. 

Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  graudam  ape,  when  with  a  gi-ace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

thydeix. 

She  never  would  lay  aside  the  use  of  brooms  and 

sci-uAfrin^  brushes.  ArbvXhnot. 

Now  Moll  had  whirl'd  her  mop  with  dext'rous 

airs, 

Prepai'd  to  scrub  the  entry  and  the  stairs.      Swifl. 

Scrub,  skrijb.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ] 

1.  A  mean  fellow,  either  as  he  is  suppo- 
sed to  scrub  himself  for  the  itch,  or  as 
he  is  employed  in  the  mean  offices  of 
scouring  away  dirt. 

2.  Any  thing  mean  or  despicable. 

With  a  dozen  large  vessels  my  vault  shall  be 

stor'd; 

No  litde  scrub  joint  shall  come  on  my  board.  Swift. 

A  worn-out  broom.  .Amsworth. 

Scru'bbed,  sknlb'bid.368  )    adj.  [scrubetf 

Scru'bby,  skrtib'b^.  5    Dan.]  Mean; 

vile;  worthless;  dirty;  sorry. 

I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy,  a  little  scrubbed  boy. 
No  higher  than  thyself.  Shaksp. 

The  scrubbiest  cur  in  all  the  pack 
Can  set  the  mastiffon  your  back.  Swift. 

The  scene  a  wood,  produc'd  no  more 
Than  a  few  scrubby  trees  before.  Swifl. 

Scruff,  skrilf.  n.  s.  The  same,  I  suppose, 
with  scurj,  by  a  metathesis  usual  in  pro- 
nunciation. 
SCRU'PLE,  skr66'pl.*os  „.  g.  [scru/iuley 
French;  scruJiulus^l^?iX.] 
Doubt;  difficulty  of  determination;  per- 
plexity: generally  about  minute  things. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  black  scruples,  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  your  good  b-uth.  Shakspeare. 

Nothmg  did  more  fill  foreign  nations  with  admi- 
ration of  his  succession,  than  the  consent  of  all 
estates  of  England  for  the  receiving  of  the  king  with- 
out the  least  scruple,  pause,  or  question.  Bacon. 
For  the  matter  of  your  confession,  let  it  be  severe 
and  serious;  but  yet  so  as  it  may  be  without  any  in- 
ordinate anxiety,  and  unnecessary  scruples,  which 
only  entangle  the  soul.  Taylor. 

Men  make  no  scruple  to  conclude,  that  those  pro- 
positions, of  whose  knowledge  they  can  find  in  them- 
selves no  original,  were  certainly  the  impress  of 
God  and  nature  upon  their  minds,  and  not  tau'^ht 
them  by  any  one  else.  Lucke. 

2.  Twenty  grains;  the  third  part  of  a 
dram. 

Milk  one  ounce,  oil  of  vitriol  a  scruple,  doth  coa- 
gulate the  milk  at  the  bottom,  where  the  vitriol  go- 

^^^  .  •   ,1  ^«<'en 

3.  Proverbially,  any  small  quantitv. 

Nature  never  lends 
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The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence ; 
but,  like  a  thrifij  goddess,  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  CiCtlitor.  Shakspeare. 

To  btiu.i'LE,  skr66'pl.  v.  n.  [from  tJie 
noun.j  To  doubt;  to  hesitate. 

He  saupled  not  to  eat 
Against  bis  beiter  knouledge;  not  deceiv'd, 
But  fondly  oveicoine  with  fen.ale  chaims.    Milton. 
SoHU'PLER,    sk.i66'pl-6r.^    n.    s.     [from 
scru/Ue.j  A  doubter;  one  who  hai»  scru- 
ples. 

The  scruples  which  many  publick  ministers  would 
make  of  the  worthiness  ol  parents  to  have  their  chil- 
dren baptized,  forced  such  questioned  parents,  who 
did  n  A  believe  the  necessity  of  having  their  children 
bap'ized  by  such  scruplers,  to  carry  their  chil.iren 
unto  other  ministers.  Graunt. 

ScHUPUi.o'siTY,  skr66-pu-16s'^-te.  n.  s. 
[from  scrupulous.'] 

1.  Doubt;  niaiute  and  nice  doubtfulness. 

The  one  sort  they  warned  to  take  heed,  that  scru- 
pulosity did  not  make  them  rigorous  in  giving  unad- 
vised sentence  against  their  brethren  which  were 
free;  the  other,  that  they  did  not  become  scanda- 
lous, by  abusing  their  liberty  and  freedom  to  the  of- 
fence of  their  weak  brethren,  which  ivere  scrupu- 
lous. Hooker. 

So  careful,  even  to  scrvpulosity,  were  they  to 
keep  their  sabbath,  that  they  must  not  only  have  a 
'time  to  prepare  them  for  that,  but  a  further  time 
also  to  prepare  them  for  their  very  preparations. 

South, 

2.  Fear  ot  acting  in  any  manner;  tender- 
ness uf  conscience. 

The  first  sacrilege  is  looked  on  with  horror;  but 
when  they  have  made  the  breach,  Iheir  saupulotity 
soon  retires.  Decay  of  Piety. 

ScRu'puLous,  skr66'pu-lils.3i*  adj.  [_scru- 
puleux.,  Fr.  scrufiulosusy  Latin;  from 
scru/ile.^ 

1.  Nicely  doubtful;  hard  to  satisfy  in  de- 
terminations of  conscience. 

They  warned  them,  that  they  did  not  become 
scandalous,  by  abusing  their  liberty  to  the  offence 
of  their  weak  brethren,  which  were  scrupulous. 

Hooker. 

Some  birds,  inhabitants  of  the  waters,  whose 
Wood  is  cold  as  fishes,  and  their  flesh  is  so  like  in 
taste,  that  the  scrupulous  are  allowed  them  on  fish- 
days.  Locke. 

2.  Given  to  objections;  captious. 

Equality  of  two  domestick  pow'rs 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Nice;  doubtful. 

As  the  cause  of  a  war  ought  to  be  just,  so  the  jus- 
tice of  that  cause  ought  to  be  evident;  not  obscure, 
not  scrupulous.  Bacon. 

4.  Careful;  vigilant;  cautious. 

1  have  been  the  more  scrupulous  and  wary,  in  re- 
gard the  inferences  from  these  obsei-vations  are  of 
importance.  Woodward. 

Sciuj'puLousLY,  skr66'pu-lus-le.  adv. 
[from  scrupulous.^  Carefully;  nicely; 
anxiously. 

The  duty  consists  not  scrupulously  in  minutes  and 

half  hours.  Taylor. 

Htniy  V.  manifestly  derived  his  courage  from  his 

piety,  and  was  scrupulously  careful  not  to  ascribe 

the  success  of  it  to  himself  Addison. 

Scrupulousness,  skr66'pu-lAs-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  scrupulous.']    The  state  ot  being 

scrupulous. 

Soru'table,    skr66'ia-bl.4"«    adj.    [from 

scrucor,  Latin.]     Discoverable  by  m- 

quiry. 

Shall  we  think  God  so  scrutable,  or  ourselves  so 
penetrating,  that  none  of  his  secrets  can  escape  us? 

Decay  of  Piety. 


(or,  Latin.]  Search;  examination;  inqui- 
ry. Diet. 
Sckuta'toh,  skr66-t4'tiir.*^^  n.  s.  [^scru- 
tateurj  French;  from  scrutor,  Latin.] 
Inquirer;  searcher;  examiner. 

In  process  of  time,  from  being  a  simple  scrutator, 
an  archdeacon  became  to  have  jurisdiction  more 
amply.  Ayliffe. 

Scrutine'er,  skr6d-t^-n^6r'.  n.  s.   \_8cru- 
tator,  Latin.]  A  searcher;  an  examiner. 
7'&  Scru'tinize,  skr66'tin-ize.  P     v.    a. 
To  Scru'tiny,  ski66't6-n6.        5    [fi'oi^^ 
scrutiny.]  To  search;  to  examine. 

The  comproniissarii  should  chuse  according  to  the 
votes  of  such,  whose  votes  they  were  obliged  io  scru- 
tinize. Ayliffe. 
Scru'tinous,  skrd6'tin-iLis.  adj.  [from 
scrutiny.]  Captious;  full  of  inquiries.  A 
word  little  used. 

Age  is  froward,  uneasy,  scrutinous. 
Hard  to  be  pkas'd,  and  parsimonious.       Denham. 
SCRU'TINY,  skr66'l6-n^.   n.  s.  [^scrud- 
nium,  Lat.]    Inquiry;  search;  examina- 
tion with  nicety. 

In  the  scrutinies  for  righteousness  and  judgment, 
when  it  is  required  whether  such  a  person  be  a  good 
man  or  no,  the  meaning  is  not,  what  does  he  believe 
or  hope,  but  what  he  loves.  Taylor. 

1  thought  thee  worth  my  nearer  view 
And  narrower  scrutiny,  that  1  might  learn 
In  what  degree  or  meaning  thou  art  calPd 
The  Son  of  God.  Milton. 

They  that  have  design'd  exactness  and  deep  scrw- 
tiny,  have  taken  some  one  part  of  nature.        Hale. 

Their  difference  to  measure,  and  to  reach, 
Reason  well  rectified  must  nature  teach; 
And  these  high  scrutinies  are  subjects  fit 
For  man's  all-searching  and  enquiring  wit.  Denham- 

We  are  admonished  of  want  of  charity  towards 
others,  and  want  of  a  christian  scrutiny  and  exami- 
!     nation  into  ourselves.  VEstratxge- 

I  When  any  argument  of  great  importance  is  ma- 
naged with  that  warmth  which  a  serious  conviction 
of  it  generally  inspires,  somewhat  may  easily  escape, 
even  from  a  wary  pen,  which  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  a  severe  scrutiny.  Mterbury. 

These,  coming  not  within  the  scrutiny  of  human 
senses,  cannot  be  examined  by  tliem,  or  attested  by 
any  body.  Locke. 

Scrutoi're,  skr66-i6re'.n.s.  [{or  scritoire, 
or  escritoire.]  A  case  of  drawers  for 
writings. 

I  locked  up  these  papers  in  my  scrutoire,  and  my 
scrutoire  came  to  be  unlocked.  Prior. 

To  ScRuzE,  skr66ze.  v.  a.  [perhaps  from 
screw.  This  word,  though  now  dis- 
used by  writers,  is  still  preserved,  at 
least  in  its  corruption,  to  scrouge,  in  the 
London  jargon.]  To  squeeze;  to  com- 
press. 

Though  up  he  caught  him  'twixt  his  puissant 
bunds, 
And  having  scruxH  out  of  his  carrion  corse 

The  loathful  life,  now  loos'd  from  sinful  bands. 
Upon  his  shoulders  carried  him.  Fairy  ^ueen. 

To  SCUD,  skud.  x;.  n.  [squittire,  Italian; 
skutta,  Swedish;  skictur,  swift,  Island- 
ick.]  To  flee;  to  run  away  with  preci- 
pitation. 

The  vote  was  no  sooner  passed,  but  away  they 
scudded  to  the  next  lake.  VEstrange. 

The  frightful  satyrs,  that  in  woods  delight. 
Now  into  plains  with  prick'd-up  ears  take  flight; 
And  scudding  thence,  while  they  their  horn- feet  ply, 
About  their  sires  the  little  sylvans  cry.         Dryden. 

Away  the  frighted  spectre  scuds, 
And  leaves  my  lady  in  the  suds. 


Scruta'tion,  skr66'ii-shCin.  n.  *.  [«cru-  \To  Scu'ddle,  skiid'dl.  v.  n.  [from  «cwd.].l.  A  headpiece 


To  run  with  a  kind  of  affected  haste  or 
precipitation.  A  low  word:  commonly 
pronounced  scuttle, 
hcu'FFLE,  skAf'fl.^'"*  n.  s.  [This  word  is 
derived  by  Skinner  from  shuffle.]  A 
confused  quarrel;  a  tumultuous  broil. 

His  captain's  heart. 
In  the  sci#es  of  great  fights,  hath  bur»t 
The  buckles  on  his  breast.  Shakspeare, 

Avowed  atheists,  placing  themselves  in  the  seat 
of  the  scorner,  take  much  pleasing  divertisement, 
by  deriding  our  eager  scuffles  about  that  which  they 
think  nothing.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  dog  leaps  upon  the  serpent,  and  tears  it  to 
pieces ;  but  in  the  settle  the  cradle  happened  to  be 
overturned.  L^Eslrange. 

Popish  missionaries  mix  themselves  in  these  dark 
scuffles,  and  animate  the  mob  to  such  outrages  and 
insults.  Mdison. 

To  Sou'ffle,  skAf'fl.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  fight  confusedly  and  tumul- 
tuously. 

I  must  confess  I've  seen  in  former  days, 
The  best  knights  in  the  world,  and  scuffled  in  some 
frays.  Drayton, 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way,  than  scuffle  with 
an  undisciplined  rabble.  King  Charles. 

To  SCULK,  skiilk.  v.  n.  \_sculcke,  Dan.] 
To  lurk  in  hiding  places;  to  lie  close. 

It  has  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  a  reputation, 
that  it  scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself 
publickly.  Government  of  the  Tongue- 

Fearing  to  be  seen,  within  a  bed 
Of  coleworts  he  conceai'd  his  wily  head; 
There  sculk''d  till  afternoon,  and  watch'd  his  time. 

Dryden. 

My  prophets  and  my  sophists  finish'd  here 
Their  civil  efforts  of  the  verbal  war: 
Not  so  my  rabbins  and  logicians  yield ; 
Retiring  still  they  combat;  from  the  field 
Of  opening  arms  unwilling  they  depart. 
And  sculk  behind  the  subterfuge  of  art.  Prior, 

No  news  of  Phyl!  the  bridegroom  came. 
And  thought  his  bride  had  sculk'd  for  shame; 
Because  her  father  us'd  to  say 
The  girl  had  such  a  bashful  way.  Swift, 

Scu'lker,  skulk'Ar.8®  n.  s,  [from  sculk,] 
A  lurker;  one  that  hides  himself  for 
shame  or  mischief. 

Scull,  skAl.  n.  s.  [It  is  derived  by  Skin- 
ner from  shell,  in  some  provinces  called 
shull;  as  testa,  and  teste,  or  tete,  signi- 
fy the  head.  Lye  observes,  more  satis- 
factorily, that  skola  is  in  Islandick  the 
skull  of  an  animal.] 

1.  The  bone  which  incases  and  defends 
the  brain;  the  arched  bone  of  the  head. 

Fractures  of  the  scull  are  at  all  times  very  dan- 
gerous, as  the  brain  becomes  affected  from  the  pres- 
sure. Sharp, 

2.  A  small  boat;  a  cockboat.  [See  Scul- 
ler.] 

3.  One  who  rows  a  cockboat. 
Like  caitiff  vile,  that  for  misdeed 

Rides  with  his  face  to  rump  of  steed; 

Or  rowing  scull,  he's  fain  to  love, 

Look  one  way  and  another  move.  Hudihrap. 

4.  [pceole,  Saxon;  an  assembly.]  In  Mil- 
ton's  style,  a  shoal  or  vast  multitude  of 
fish. 

Each  bay 
With  fry  innumerable  swarm,  and  shoals 
Of  fish,  that  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales 
Glide  under  the  green  wave,  in  sculls  that  oft 
Bank  the  mid  sea.  Milton. 

Sioift.  Scu'lloap,  skili'kap.  n,  s.  [«cm//  and  cap.] 


scu 
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2.  A  nightcap. 

Scu'lleb,  skiiriiir.9»  n.  s.  [Of  this  word 
1  know  not  the  etymology.  Skiola  is,  in 
Islandick,  a  vessel;  and  escueiUe,  jn  Fr, 
a  dish.] 

1.  A  cockboat;  a  boat  in  which  there  is 
but  one  rower. 

Her  soul  already  tras  consigned  to  fate, 
And  shivViog  in  the  leaky  sculler  sate.         Dryden. 

They  hire  the  icxdler,  and,  vvhen  once  aboai^, 
Grow  sick,  aod  damn  the  climate  like  a  lord.  Pope . 

2.  One  tnat  rows  a  cockboat. 
Scu'llery,  skdi'lur-i.  n.  s.  [from  skiola, 

a  vessel,  Isiandick;  or  escueitle,  French, 
a  dis>h.]  The  piace  where  common 
utensils,  as  kettles  or  dishes,  are  clean- 
ed and  kept. 
Pyreicus  was  famous  for  counterfeiting  base  things, 
as  pitchers,  a  scullery,  and  setting  rogues  together 
by  the  ears.  Peactiam. 

Scu'llion,  skCil'ydn.*^'  n.  s.  [from  escue- 
ille,  French,  a  dish.]  The  lowest  domes- 
tick  servant,  that  washes  the  kettles  and 
the  dishes  in  the  kitchen. 

I  must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cursing  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion,  fye  upon't!  foh!  about  my  brain.  Shaksp. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  there,  get  the  cook, 

the  stable-men,  and  the  scullion,  to  stand  in  his  way. 

Sicift. 
To  Sculp,  skAlp.  v.  a.  [^scul/io,  Latin. 
scul/ier,  French.]  To  carve;  to  engrave. 
Not  in  use. 

O  that  the  tenor  of  my  just  complaint 
Were  sculpt  with  steel  on  rocks  of  adamant!  Sandys. 

Scu'LPTiLE,skiilp'til,af/;.[«c«//2n7/«,Lat.] 
Made  by  carving. 

In  a  silver  medal  is  upon  one  side  Moses  horned, 
and  on  the  reverse  the  commandment  against  sculp- 
tile  images.  Broicn. 

Scu'lptor,  skulp'tilr.*^"  n.  s.  \_sculfitor, 
Latin;  scul/iteur,  French.]  A  carver; 
one  who  cuts  wood  or  stone  into  images. 

Thy  shape  's  in  ev'ry  part 
So  clean,  as  might  instruct  the  sciUptor^s  art.  Dryd. 
The  Latin  poets  give  the  epithets  oftnjidum  and 
trisidcum  to  the  thunderbolt,  from  the  sculptors  and 
painters  that  lived  before  them,  that  had  given  it 
three  forks.  Mdison. 

Scu'lpture,  sktjlp'tshure.*''^  n.  s.  [^scul/i- 
tura,  Lat.  sciilfiturc,  Fr.] 

1.  The  act  of  carving  vo>>d,  or  hewing 
stone,  into  images. 

Then  sculpture  and  her  siu  r  arts  revive, 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  aid  roi  ks  began  to  live.  Pope. 

2.  Carved  work. 

Nor  did  there  uant 
Cornice  or  freeze  wiih  bossv  sculptures  graven.  Milt. 

There  too,  in  living  sc-lpture   might  be  seen 
The  mad  affection  of  the  Cretan  queen.       Dryden. 

3.  The  art  of  eni^raving  on  copper. 

To  Scu'lpture,  stsnlp'tsiure.  i;.  a.  [from 
the  nouii.]  To  cut;  to  ciigrave. 

Gold,  silver,  ivory  vases  sculptured  high, 
There  are  who  have  not.  Pone. 

Scum,  skilm.  n.  s.  [^eacume,  French;  ac/iiu- 
nia,  Ital.  skum,  Danish;  schuym,  Dut.l 
1.  That  whicli  rises  tolbe  top  of  any  liquor. 
The  rest  had  several  offices  assign'd; 
Some  to  remove  the  scum  us  it  did  rise. 
Others  to  bear  the  same  away  did  mind. 
And  others  it  to  use  according  to  bis  kind. 

i'airy  Queen 

The  salt  part  of  the  water  doth  p  uilv  rise  inio  a 

scum  on  the  top,  and  partly  gociii  imo  a  seduntn! 

iu  the  boktom.  Bacon. 
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Gather'd  like  scum,  and  settled  to  lUelf, 
Self-fed  and  self-consum'd.  Jatlton. 

Away,  ye  scum. 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils.  Dryd. 

They  mix  a  med'cine,  to  foment  their  htnbs 
With  scum  that  on  the  molten  silver  swims.  Dryden. 
2.  The  dross;  the  refuse;  the  recrement; 
that  part  which  is  to  be  thrown  away. 

There  flocked  unto  him  all  the  scum  of  the  Irish 
out  of  all  places,  that  ere  long  he  had  a  mighty 
army.  ^P""""" 

Some  forty  gentlemen  excepted,  had  we  the  yei-y 
sciiwi  of  the  world,  such  as  their  friends  thought  it 
an  exceeding  good  gain  to  be  discharged  of.  Raletgh. 

I  told  thee  what  would  come 
Of  all  thy  vapouring,  base  scum.  HudWras. 

The  Scythian  and  Egyptian  scum 
Had  almost  ruin'd  Rome.  Roscommon. 

You'll  find,  in  these  hereditary  tales. 
Your  ancestors  the  scum  of  broken  jails.     Drydm. 
The  great  and  innocent  are  insulted  by  the  scum 
and  refuse  of  the  people.  Jlddison. 

To  Scum,  skim.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  clear  off  the  scum:  commonly  writ- 
ten and  spoken  skim. 

A  second  multitude 
Severing  each  kind,  and  scumm''d  the  bullion  dross. 

Milton. 
Hear,  ye  sullen  pow'rs  below; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead! 

You  that  boiling  cauldrons  blow. 
You  that  scum  the  molten  lead!     Dryden  and  Lee. 
What  corns  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  brine,  scum 
off.  Mortimer. 

Scu'mbeh,  skiim'biir.  n.  s.  [from  scum.'] 
The  dung  of  a  fox.  Ainsivorth. 

Scu'mmeu,  skCim'm\lr.28  n.  s.  [escumoir.^ 
French.]  A  vessel  with  which  liquor 
is  scummed:  commonly  called  a  skim- 
mer. 

Scu'ppER  Holes,  skdp'pilr.s^  n.  s.  \^sthoe- 
pen,  Dutch,  to  draw  off.]  In  a  ship, 
small  holes  on  the  deck,  through  which 
water  is  carried  into  the  sea.  The 
leathers  over  those  holes  are  called 
scufifier  leathers;  and  the  nails  with 
which  they  are  fastened,  scufijier  nails. 

Bailey. 
The  blood  at  scupper  Iwles  run  out.  Ward. 

Scurf,  skirf.  n.  s.  [fcujip,  Sax.  skarfa, 
Islandick;  skurff^  Danish;  skorf,  Swe- 
dish;  schorft,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  dry  miliary  scab. 

Her  crafty  head  was  altogether  bald, 
And,  as  iu  hate  of  honourable  eld, 
Was  overgrown  with  scurf  and  filthy  scald. 

Fairy  ^ueen. 

The  virtue  of  his  hands 
Was  lost  among  Pactolus'  sands. 
Against  whose  torrent  while  he  swims. 
The  golden  scu>/  peels  off  his  limbs.  Sicijt. 

2.  A  soil  or  stain  adherent. 

Then  are  they  happy,  when  by  length  of  time 
The  scurf  is  worn  away  of  each  committed  crime. 
No  speck  is  left.  Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  sticking  on  the  surface. 

There  stood  a  hill,  whose  grisly  top 
Shone  with  a  glossy  scurf.  Milton. 

Upon  throwing  in  a  stone,  the  water  boils;  and 
at  the  same  time  are  seen  little  flakes  of  scur/ ris- 
ing "p.  Md'son. 
Scu'rfiness,    skirf'd-nSs.    n.    s.    [from 

scurf.']     The  state  ol  being  scurfy. 
Scl'krii     skur'ril.  adj.  [scurrilis.  Latin.] 
LoM;  mean;  grossly  opprobrious^  lewd- 
ly jocose. 

With  him  Patroclus, 
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Upon  a  lazy  bed,  the  1  ire-long  day, 

Breaks  scuml  jests.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  conduces  more  to  letters  than  to  examine 
the  writings  of  the  antients,  provided  the  plaguee 
of  judging  and  pronouncing  against  them  be  away; 
such  as  envy,  bitterness,  precipitation,  impudence, 
and  scurril  scoffi  ug .  Ben  Joiison . 

Thou  mov'st  me  more  by  barely  naming  him. 
Than  all  thy  foul  unnianner'd  scunil  taunts.  Dryd. 

Scurki'lity,  skir-ril'i-t^.  n.  s.  [^scurri-' 
lite,  Fr.  scurrilitas,  Lat.]  Grossness 
of  reproach;  lewdness  of  jocularity; 
mean  buffoonery. 

Good  master  Holofernes,  purge;  so  it  shall  please 

you  to  abrogate  scurrility.  khakspeurt. 

Banish  scurriLUy  and  profaneness,  and  restrain 

the  licentious  uisolence  of  poets.  Dryden. 

Scu'rrilous,  sk)li''ril-iis.3i*  adj.  rsciirri' 

lis,  Latin.]  Grossly  opprobrious;  using 

such  language  as  only  the  license  of  a 

buffoon   can   warrant;   lewdly  jocular; 

vile;  low. 

Scurrilous  and  more  than  satirical  immodesty. 

/footer. 
Let  him  approach  singing.     Forewarn  him  that 
he  use  no  scurrilous  words  in  's  tunes.  Shaksp. 

How  often  is  a  person,  whose  intentions  are  to  do 
good  by  the  works  he  publishes,  treated  in  as  scur- 
rilous a  manner  as  if  he  were  an  enemy  to  mankind? 

Addison. 
Their  characters  have  been  often  treated  with 
the  utmost  barbarity  and  injustice  by  scurrilous  and 
enraged  orators.  Swift. 

Scu'rrilously,  skiir'ril-i&s-16.  adv.  [from 
scurrilous.]  With  gross  reproach;  with 
low  buffoonery;  with  lewd  merriment. 

Such  men  there  aie,  who  have  written  scurrilous' 

ly  against  me,  without  any  provocation.      Dryden. 

It  is  barbarous  incivility,   scurriloxisly  to  sport 

with  that  whicli  others  count  religion.       Tillotson, 

Scu'rrilousness,  skur'ril-us-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  scurrilous.]  Scurrility;  baseness 
of  manners. 
Scu'rvily,  ski\r've-le.  adv.  [from  scur- 
vy.] Vilely;  basely;  coarsely.  It  is 
seldom  used  but  in  a  ludicrous  sense. 

Look  i'  your  glass  now. 
And  see  how  scurvily  that  countenance  shews; 
You  would  be  loth  to  own  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  alters  the  whole  complexion  of  an  action, 
that  woul  1  otherwise  look  but  very  scurvily,  and 
makes  it  perfect.  South. 

The  clergy  were  never  more  learned,  or  so  scur- 
vily treated.  Sicift. 

Scu'rvy,  skilr'v^.  n.  s.  [from  scurf.  This 
word  was,  I  believe,  originally  an  ad- 
jective.] A  distemper  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  cold  countries,  and  amongst 
those  such  as  inhabit  marsiiy,  fat,  low, 
moist  soils,  near  stagnating  water,  fresh 
or  salt;  invading  chiefly  in  the  winter 
such  as  are  sedentary,  or  live  upon  salt- 
ed or  smoaked  flesh  and  fish,  or  quan- 
tities ot  unfermented  farinaceous  vege- 
tables, and  drink  bad  water,  .irbuthnot. 

Scu'RVY,skur'v^.  adj.  [from  scurj,  scurfy^ 
scurvy-.] 

1.  Scabbed;  covered  with  scabs;  diseased 
with  the  scurvy. 

Whatsoever  man  be  scurnj  or  scabbed.  Leviticus. 

2.  Vile;  baii;  sorry;  worthless;  contemp- 
tible;  offensive. 

I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scw-vy,  nor  a  tempoiary  meddler    Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  veiy  scwvy  tune  to  sing  to  a  man's  fu- 
neral. Shakspeare. 
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He  spoke  scurvy  and  proToking  terms 

Against  your  honour.  Shakspeare. 

A  crane,  which  is  but  scurvy  meat,  lays  but  two 

•ggs.  Lhtyne. 

It  would  be  convenient  to  prevent  the  excess  of 

drink,  with  that  scurvy  custom  of  taking  tobacco. 

Swift. 

Sou'rvyghass,  skfir'v^-gris.  n.  s.  [scur- 

vy  and  grassi   cochleariay  Lat.]     The 

plant  spoonwort.  Miller, 

'Scu'sEs,  skii's^s.  for  excuses. 

I  sbiAed  him  away, 

And  laid  good  ^scusts  on  your  ecstasy.  Shaksp. 

Scut,  skfit.  n.  s.  Iskoti,  Islandick.]    The 

tail  of  those  animals  who:>e  tails  are 

very  short,  as  a  hare. 

In  the  hare  it  is  aversely  seated,  and  in  its  dis- 
tension inclines  into  the  coccix  or  scut.         Brown. 

He  fled  to  eartk,  but  first  it  cost  him  dear; 
He  left  his  scut  behind,  and  half  an  ear.  Swift 
Scu'tcheon,  skiLilsh'in,'^*^  n.  s.  [^scuccioncy 
Italian,  from  scutum,  Lat.]  The  shield 
represented  in  heraldry;  the  ensii^ns  ar- 
morial of  a  family.  See  Escutcheon. 

And  thereto  bad  she  that  scutcheon  of  her  de- 
sires supported  by  certain  badly  diligent  ministers. 

Sidney. 

Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 

Hang  in  what  place  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

Honour  is  a  meer  scutcheon.  Shakspeare. 

The  chiefs  about  their  necks  the  scutcheons  wore, 

With  orient  pearls  and  jewels  powder'd  o'er.  Dryd. 

Scute'llated,   skflt'tl-i-t^d.   adj.   [«c«- 

teila,  Lat.3   Divided  into  small  surfaces. 

It  seems  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 

being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution. 

Woodward. 
Scu'tiform,  sku't^-form.  adj.  [^scutifor- 

mis,  Lat.3   Shaped  like  a  shield. 
Sou'ttle,  sk»it'tl.*°*  n.  s.  [scutellUi  Lat. 
scutclly  Celtick.     .iinsnvorth.'^ 

1.  A  wide  shallow  basket,  so  named  from 
a  dish  or  platter  which  it  resembles  in 
form. 

A  scuttle  or  skrein  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  corn.  Tusser. 

The  earth  and  stones  they  are  fain  to  carry  from 

under  their  feet  in  scuttles  and  baskets.     Hakewill. 

2.  A  small  grate. 

To  the  hole  in  the  door  have  a  small  scuttle,  to 
keep  in  what  mice  are  there.  Mortimer. 

3.  [from  scud.~\  A  quick  pace;  a  short 
run;  a  pace  of  affected  precipitation. 
This  is  properly  scuddle. 

She  went  with  an  easy  scuttle  out  of  the  shop. 

Spectator. 
'To  Scu'ttle,  skit'tl.  -v.  n.  [from  scud  or 
scuddle.~\     To  run  with  affected  preci- 
pitation. 
The  old  fellow  scuttled  out  of  the  room.  Arhuth. 
To   Sdeign,  zdine.  -u.  a.  [S/ienser.  6'deg- 
nare,  Italian;  Milton,  for  disdain.'^ 

Lifted  up  so  high, 
I  sdeign''d  subjection.  Milton. 

Sde'ignful,  zddne'fil.  adj.  [Contracted 
for  disdainful.^ 

They  now,  puft  up  with  sdeignful  insolence, 
Despise  the  brood  of  blessed  sapience.      Spenser, 
SEA,    s&.    n.  8.  [f  36,  Saxon;  see,  or  zee, 

Dutch.] 
1.  The  ocean;  the  water  opposed  to  the 
land. 

Will  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 

Clean  from  my  hand.'  No,  this  my  hand  will  rather 

Thy  multitudinous  sea  incarnadine, 

Making  the  green  one  red,  Shakspeare. 

The  rivers  run  into  the  sea.  Carew. 

He  made  the  sea  and  all  that  is  therein.  Exodus. 
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9o  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cletnse  the  air, 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.   Daviet. 

Amphibious,  between  sea  and  laod, 
The  river  horse.  Milton. 

Some  leviathan, 
Haply  slumb'ring  on  the  Norway  foam, 
The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff 
Deeming  some  island,  oft  as  seamen  tell. 
With  fixed  anchor  in  his  scaly  rind, 
Moors  by  his  side  under  the  lee,  while  night 
Invests  the  sea.  Milton. 

Small  fragments  of  shells,  broken  by  storms  on 
some  shores,  are  used  for  manuring  of  sea  land. 

Woodward. 
They  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  sail. 

tSrbuthnot. 


Sea  racing  dolphins  are  train'd  for  our  motion, 
Moony  tides  swelling  to  roll  us  ashore.         Dryden. 

But  like  a  rock  unmov'd,  a  rock  that  braves 
The  raging  tempest  and  the  rising  waves, 
Propp'd  on  himself  he  stands:  his  solid  sides 
Wash  off"  the  sea  weeds,  and  the  sounding  tides. 

Dryden. 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world.  Bentley. 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain, 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main.  Pope. 

2.  A  collection  of  water;  a  lake. 
By  the  sea  of  Galilee.  Matthew. 

3.  Proverbially  for  any  large  quantity. 
That  sea  of  blood,  which  hath  in  Ireland  been 

barbarously  shed,  is  enough  to  drown  in  eternal  in- 
famy and  misery  the  malicious  author  and  instiga- 
tor of  its  eflusion.  King  Charles. 

4.  Any  thing  rough  and  tempestuous. 
To  sorrow  abandon'd,  but  worse  felt  within. 

And  in  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

5.  Half  Seas  over.     Half  drunk. 
The  whole  magistracy  was  pretty  well  disguised 

before  I  gave  'em  the  slip:  our  friend  the  alderman 

was  half  seas  over  before  the  bonfire  was  out.  Sped. 

Sea,  s6.  is  often  used  in  composition,  as 

will  appear  in  the  following  examples. 

Se'abar,  s^'blr.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  bar; 

hirundo  fiiscis,  Lat.]  The  sea  swallow. 

Se'abeat,  sd'b^te.  adj.   [sea  and  beat.'] 

Dashed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 

The  sovereign  of  the  seas  he  blames  in  vain. 
That  one  seabeat  will  to  sea  again.  Spenser. 

Darkness  cover 'd  o'er 
The  face  of  things:  along  the  seabeat  shore 
Satiate  we  slept.  Pope. 

Se'aboat,  s^'bote.  n.  s.  [sea   and  boat.] 
Vessel  capable  to  bear  the  sea. 

Shipwrecks  were  occasioned  by  their  ships  being 
bad  seaboats,  and  themselves  but  indiflerent  seamen. 

tSrbuthnot. 
Seaborn,    s^'born.    adj.    [sea  and  born,'] 
Born  of  the  sea;  produced  by  the  sea. 

Like  Neptune  and  his  seaborn  niece,  shall  be 
The  shining  glories  of  the  land  and  sea.      Waller. 

All  these  in  order  march,  and  marching  sing 
The  warlike  actions  of  their  seaborn  king.  Dryden. 
Se'aboy,  s^'bo^.  n.  s.  [sea  and  boy.]  Boy 
employed  on  shipboard. 

Canst  thou,  O  partial  sleep!  give  thy  repose 
To  the  wet  seaboy  in  an  hour  so  rude, 
And  in  the  calmest  and  the  stillest  night 
Deny  it  to  a  king.'  Shakspeare. 

Se'abreach,  se'br^tsh.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
breach.]  Irruption  ol  the  sea  by  break- 
ing the  banks. 

To  an  impetuous  woman,  tempests  and  seabreaches 
are  nothing.  VEstrange. 

Se'abreezk,  si'br^ze.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
breeze.]  Wind  blowing  from  the  sea. 

Hedges,  in  most  places,  would  be  of  great  advan- 
tage te  shelter  the  grass  from  (be  »e«6r€e2e. 

Mortimer. 
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Se'abuilt,  si'bilt.  adj.   [»fa  and  built.'] 
Built  for  the  sea. 

Born  each  by  other  in  a  distant  line, 
The  sea6uif(  forts  in  dreadful  order  move.  Dryden. 
Seaca'bbage,  s^-kslb'bidje.  n.  s.  [crambe^ 
Lat.]  Sea  colewort.  A  plant. 
It  bath  fleshy  leaves  like  those  of  the  cabbage. 

Miller. 
Se'acalf,   s^-k^P.  w.   «.  [sea   and  calfj 
phoca.]  The  seal. 

The  seacalf,  or  seal,  is  so  called  from  the  noise  he 
makes  like  a  calf^  his  head  comparatively  not  bin 
shaped  rather  like  an  otter's,  with  teeth  like  a  dog's 
and  mustaches  like  those  of  a  cat:  his  body  long! 
and  all  over  hairy:  his  forefeet,  with  fingers  clawed 
but  not  divided,  yet  fit  for  going:  his  hinder  feet, 
more  properly  fins,  and  fitter  for  swimming,  as  being 
an  amphibious  animal.  The  female  gives  suck,  as 
the  porpess,  and  other  viviparous  fishes.  Grew. 
Se'acap,  si'k^p,  n.  s.  [sea  and  cafi.]  Cap 
made  to  be  worn  on  shipboard. 

I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  seacap  on  your  head. 

c   f  •/•  >  Shakspeare. 

oe  AeARp,  se'karp.  n.  s.  [from  ^ea  and 
car/i;  turdus  marinus,  Lat.]  A  spotted 
fish  that  lives  among  stones  and  rocks. 
Se'achart,  si-k4rt'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  cAart.l 
Map  on  which  only  the  "coasts  are  de- 
lineated. 

The  situation  of  the  parts  of  the  earth  are  better 
learned  by  a  map  or  seachart,  than  reading  the  de- 
scription. ^  f^'atfs. 
Se'acoal,  s^'kole.  n.  a.  [sea  and  coal.] 
Coal  so  called,  not  because  found  in  the 
sea,  but  because  brought  to  London  by 
sea;  pitcoal. 

We'll  have  a  posset  soon  at  the  latter  end  of  a 

seacoal  fire.  Shakspeare. 

Seacoal  lasts  longer  than  charcoal.  bacon. 

This  pulmonique  indisposition  of  the  air  is  very 

much  heightened,  where  a  gieat  quantity  of  seacoal 

is  burnt.  ^  jj^^y^ 

Se  acoast,  s6-kosle'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  coast.] 
Shore;  edge  of  the  sea. 

The  venturous  mariner  that  way. 
Learning  his  ship  from  those  white  rocks  to  save. 

Which  all  along  the  southern  seacoast  lay; 
For  safety's  sake  that  same  his  seamark  made. 
And  nam'd  it  Albion.  Fairy  Qw'een. 

Upon  the  seacoast  are  many  parcels  of  land,  that 
would  pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer. 

Se'acob,  s^'kob.  n.  s.  [g-avia,  Latin.]  A 

bird,  called  also  seagull. 
Se'acompass,  s^-kdm'pas.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
comfiass.]   The  card  and  needle  of  ma- 
riners. 

The  needle  in  the  seacompass  still  moving  but  to 
the  north  point  only,  with  nioveor  immotus,  notifi- 
ed the  respective  constancy  of  the  gentleman  to  one 

o  "z*  ^'  1,1  7  7  r-^  Camden. 

Se  a  coot,  si'koot.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and  coot; 
Jutica  marina,  Lat.]  A  seafowl  like  the 
njoor-hen. 
SE'AcoRMORANT,or  Seadrake,  si-k6r'm6- 
rart.  n.  s.  [liom  sea  and  cormorant;  cor- 
x'us  rnarinus,  Lat.]'  A  seacrow. 
Se'acow,  s6-k6ti'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  coiv.]  The 
manatee. 

The  seacow  is  of  the  cetaceous  kind.  It  grows 
to  fifteen  feet  long,  and  to  seven  or  eight  in  circum- 
ference; Its  head  is  like  that  of  »  hog,  but  longer 
and  more  cylindrick:  its  eyes  are  small,  and  it  has' 
no  external  ears,  but  only  two  little  apertures  Its 
lips  are  thick,  and  if  has  two  long  tusks  standine 
out.  It  has  two  fins,  which  stand  forward  on  the 
breast  like  hands,  whence  the  Spaniards  called  ie 
manatee.    The  female  has  two  round  breasts  plac- 
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ed  between  the  pectoral  fim.    The  tkui  is  very 
tiiick  and  hard,  and  not  scaly,  but  hairy.        Hill. 
Se'adog,  si-dog',  n.  «.  [«ca  and  dog'J]  Per- 
haps the  shark. 
Fierce  stadop  devour  the  mangled  friends.  Ros. 
When  stung  with  hunger,  she  embroils  the  flood, 
The  teadog  and  the  dolphin  are  her  food.        Pope. 
Se'aear,  bi'idr.  71.  s.  [from  sea  and  ear; 

auria  marina,  Latin.]  A  sea  plant. 
Seafa'rer,  si'fA-nlr.  n.  «.  [sea  and /are.] 
A  traveller  by  sea;  a  mariner. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets  by  the 
summons  of  those  towns,  which  is  reckoned  intole- 
rable coDteiiy)t  by  the  better  enabled  stafarers. 

Carew. 
A  wandering  merchant,  he  frequents  the  main. 
Some  mean  seafarer  in  pursuit  of  gain ; 
Studious  of  freight,  iii  naval  trade  well  skill'd, 
But  dreads  th'  athletick  labours  of  the  field.   Pope, 

Seafa'ring,  s6-fi'ring.**°  adj.  [_sea  and 
fare.'\  Travelling  by  sea. 

My  wife  fastened  him  anto  a  small  spare  mast, 
Such  as  seafaring  men  provide  for  storms.    Shakip. 
It  was  death  to  dirert  the  ships  oV  seafaring  peo- 
ple, against  their  will,  to  other  uses  than  they  were 
appointed.  >Arbuthnot. 

Se'afennel,  sMdn'nll.°8   The  same  with 

Samphire. 
Se'afight,  si-f  ite'.  n.  s.  [#ea  and  ^ght.'] 
Battle  of  ships;  battle  on  the  sea. 

SeafighU  have  been  often  final  to  the  war;  but 
this  is  when  princes  set  up  their  rest  upon  the  bat- 
tles. Bacon. 
If  our  sense  of  hearing  were  a  thousand  times 
quicker  than  it  is,  we  should,  in  the  quietest  re- 
tirement, be  less  able  to  sleep  than  in  the  middle 
of  a  stafigkt.  Locke. 
This  fleet  they  recruited  with  two  hundred  sail, 
whereof  they  lost  ninety-three  in  a  seajight.  ,SrlnUk. 
Se^fowl,  s6-f6ir.  n.  s.  [_aea  and /bw/. J 
Birds  that  live  at  sea. 

The  bills  of  curlews,  and  many  other  seafoxcl, 

are  very  long,    to  enable  them  to  hunt  for  the 

worms.  Derfiam. 

A  seafotcl  properly  represents  the  passage  of  a 

deity  over  the  seas.  Broome. 

A  length  of  ocean  and  unbounded  sky, 
Which  scarce  the  seafoKl  in  a  year  o'er-fly.     Pope. 

Se'agirdles,  si-g^rd'lcs.  n.  s.  pi.  [fun- 
gus fihasganoides^  Latin.]  A  sort  of 
sea  mushrooms. 

JSe'agirt,  si'girt.  adj.  [sea  and  girt.~\ 
Girded  or  encircled  by  the  sea. 

Neptune,  besides  the  sway 
Of  every  salt  flood  and  each  ebbing  stream, 
Took  in  by  lot,  'twixt  high  and  nether  Jove, 
Imperial  rule  of  all  the  seagirt  isles.  Milton 

Telemachus,  the  blooming  heir, 
Of  sto^rt  Ithaca,  demands  my  care: 
'Tis  mine  to  form  his  green  unpractis'd  years 
In  sage  debates.  Pope. 

Se'agrass,  si'gras.  n.  s.  [from  sea  and 
grass;  algaj  Latin.]  An  herb  ^rowing 
on  the  seashore. 

SE'AGREEN,si'gri6n.a£//.  [sro  and green.l 
Resembling  the  colour  of  the  distant 
sea;  cerulean. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several 
BDixtures,  as  giccn,  scarlet,  purple,  and  stagreen, 
come  in  by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

Upon  his  am  reclin'd, 
His  teagreen  mantle  waving  in  the  wind, 
The  god  appeai'd.  Pope. 

Se'aoreen,  sd'griin.  n.  ».  Saxifrage.  A 
plant. 

Se'agull,  sd-giir.  n.  «.  [sea  and  5'w.V.]  A 
Waterfowl. 
SeagxUls,  when  they  flocJc  together  from  the  sea 


towards  the  shores,  foreshow  rain  and  wind.  Bacon. 

Bitterns,  herons,  and  seagulls,  are  great  enemies 

to  fish.  Mortimer. 

Se'ahedgrhog,  si-h^dje'hog.  n.  e.  [ech- 
inus.] A  kind  of  sea  shellfish. 

The  seakei^ehog  is  inclosed  in  a  round  shell, 
fashioned  as  a  loaf  of  bread,  wrought  and  pinched, 
and  guarded  by  an  outer  skin  full  of  prickles,  as 
the  land  urchin.  Carew. 

Se'ahog,  si-hog',  n.  s.  [sea  and  hog."]  The 
porpus. 

Se'aholly,  si-hol'li.  n.  #,  [^eryngium, 
Lat.]  A  plant. 

The  species  are,  seaholly,  or  eryngo.  Common 
eryngo.  The  roots  of  the  first  are  candied,  and 
seut  to  London  for  medicinal  use,  being  the  true 
erjngo.  Miller. 

Se'aholm,  si-holm'.  «.  s.  [sea  and  holm.'j 

1.  A  small  uninhabited  island. 

2.  Seaholly.     A  kind  of  sea  weed. 

Cornwal  bringeth  forth  greater  store  of  seaholm 

and  samphire  than  any  other  country.  Carew. 

Se'ahorse,  si-horse',  n.s.  [sea  and  horse.] 

1.  A  fish  of  a  very  singular  foim,  as  we 
see  it  dried,  and  of  the  needlefish  kind. 
It  is  about  four  or  five  inches  in  length, 
and  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter  in 
the  broadest  part.  Its  colour,  as  we 
see  dried,  is  a  deep  reddish  brown;  and 
its  tail  is  turned  round  under  the  belly. 

Bill. 

2.  The  morse. 

Part  of  a  large  tooth,  round  and  tapering;  a 
tusk  of  the  morse,  or  waltron,  called  by  some  the 
seaJiorse.  Woodward. 

3.  The  medical  and  the  poetical  seahorse 
seem  very  different.  By  the  seahorse 
Dryden  means  probably  the  hippopota- 
mus. 

Seahorses,  floundVing  in  the  slimy  mud, 
TossM  up  their  heads,  and  dash'd  the  ooze  about 
'em.  Dryden . 

Se'amaid,  si'mide.  n.  s.  [sea  and  maid.] 
Mermaid. 

Certain  stars  shot  from  their  spheres, 
To  hear  the  seamaids''  musick.  Shaksp. 

Se'amax,  si'man.**^  n.  s.  [sea  and  ?nan.'] 

1.  A  sailor;  a  navigator;  a  mariner. 

She,  looking  out. 
Beholds  the  fleet,  and  hears  the  seamen  shout. 

Detiham. 

Seamen,  through  dismal  storms,  are  wont 
To  pass  the  oyster-breeding  Hellespont.      Evelyn. 

.^neas  order'd 
A  stately  tomb,  whose  top  a  trumpet  bore, 
A  soldier's  falchion,  and  a  seaman''s  oar; 
Thus  was  his  friend  interr'd.  Dryden. 

By  undergoing  the  hazards  of  the  sea,  and  the 
companj  of  corauion  seauien,  you  make  it  evident 
you  will  refuse  no  opportunity  of  rendering  your- 
self useful.  Dryden. 

Had  they  applied  themselves  to  the  increase  of 
their  streijgth  by  sea,  they  might  have  had  the  great- 
est fleet,  and  the  most  seamen,  of  any  state  in  Eu- 
rope. Addison. 

2.  Merman;  the  male  of  the  mermaid. 
Seals  live  at  land  and  sea,  and  porpuses  have  the 

warm  blood  and  enti-ails  of  a  hog,  not  to  mention 
mermaids  or  seamen.  Locke. 

Se'amahk,  si'mirk.  n.  s.  [sea  and  mark.] 
Point  or  conspicuous  place  distinguish- 
ed at  sea,  and  servini;  the  mariners  as 
directions  of  their  course. 

Those  white  rocks, 
UTiich  all  along  tlie  southern  seicoast  lay, 
Tbreat'iiing  unheedy  wreck  ainl  t .  •!  decay, 
He  t'oi-  his  safety's  sake  his  seamark  made, 
And  uaoi'd  it  AILion.  fairy  Qu«n. 
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Though  you  do  see  me  weJ4)on'd, 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  butt, 
The  veiy  seomarfc  of  my  utmost  sail.      Shalcspewre. 

They  were  executed  at  divers  places  upon  the 
sea-coast,  for  seamarks,  or  light-houses,  to  teacb 
Perkins's  people  to  avoid  the  coast  Bacon. 

They  are  remembered  with  a  brand  of  infamy 
fixt  upon  them,  and  set  as  seamarks  for  thost  who 
observe  them  to  avoid.  Drydetu 

The  fault  of  others  sway 
He  set  as  seamarks  for  himself  to  shun.       Dryden- 

Sea.me'w,  si-mu'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  meiv.]  A 
fowl  that  frequents  the  sea. 
An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  hatmt  of  seals,  and  rocks,  and  seamews  clang. 

MiUan. 
The  choDgh,  the  seamew,  the  loqaacious  crow, 
Scream  aloft.  Pope. 

Se'amonster,  si-mons'tir.  n.  s.  [sea  and 
monster.]  Strange  animal  of  the  sea. 
Seavumsta-s  give  suck  to  their  young.  Lam, 

Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  seaiiumsters  whelp. 

Milton. 
Se'amoss,  si'mos.  n.  s.  [sea  and  moss;  co- 
rallium.)  Latin.]  Coral,  which  grows  in 
the  sea  like  a  shrub,  and,  being  taken 
out,  becomes  hard  like  a  stone. 
Se'anavelwqrt,  si-ni'vl-wirt.  n.s.  [an- 
drosaceSf  Latin.]    An  herb  growing  in 
Syria,  by  which  great  cures  are  per- 
formed. 
Se'anymph,    si-nimf.'    n.    s.    [sea    and 
nym/ih.]  Goddess  of  the  sea. 

Virgil,  after  Homer's  example,  gives  ns  a  trans- 
formation of  jEneas's  ships  into  seanymphs.  Broome. 

Se'aoxion,  si-iin'ydn.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

jiinsivorth. 
Se'aoose,  si-66ze'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  oose.] 
The  mud  in  the  sea  or  shore. 

All  seaoose,  or  oosy  mud,  and  the  mud  of  rivers, 
are  of  great  advantage  to  all  sorts  of  land.  Morlim. 
Se'apad,  sc'pad.  ?2.  s.  [stelia  marina,  Lat.] 
l"he  star  fish. 

Se'apanther,  si-pan'rAir.  n.  s.  [^sea  and 

fxanther;  gabos,  Latin.]  A  fish  like  a 

lamprey. 

Se'apiece,  si'piise.  n.  s.  [sea  and  fiiece.'^ 

A  picture  representing  any  thing  at  sea. 

Painters  often  employ  their  pencils  upon  seapieces. 

Mdison. 
Se'apool,  si'p661.  n.  s.  ^sea  and/2co/.j  A 
lake  of  salt  water. 

I  heard  it  wished,  that  all  that  land  were  a  seo' 

pool.  Spenser. 

Se'aport,  si'port.  n.  s.  [sea  and  fiort.]  A 

harbour. 
Se'arisque,  si'rlsk.  n.  a.  [sea  and  risque.'] 
Hazard  at  sea. 

He  was  so  great  an  encourager  of  commerce, 
that  he  charged  himself  with  all  the  seari'tque  of 
such  vessels  as  carried  com  to  Rome  in  the  winter. 

.Muthnot. 
Se'arocket,  si'rok-kit.  n.  a.     A   plant. 

Miller. 
Se'aroom,  si'r66in.  «.  «.  [sea  and  room.'J 
Open  sta;  spacious  main. 

There  is  searoom  enough  for  both  nations,  with- 
out ofleiaiiiii;  ine  another.  Bacon* 

The  bigger  whale  lite  some  huge  carrack  lay, 
Which  wauteth  ^caroom  with  bei  toes  to  play. 

»'aller. 
Searo'ver,  si'ro-vir.  n.  a.  [sea  and  rove.'\ 

A  pirate. 
Se'aruff,  si'rAf.  n.  a.  [«ra  and  ruf-  or. 
/ihtis,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 
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Se'aserpent,  se's^r-p^nt.  n.  s.  [sec  and 
serpent;  hydrus,  Latin.]  A  water  ser- 
pent;  an  adder. 
Sease'rvice,  se's^r-vis.  ?i.  s.  [sea  and  ser- 
vice.^ Naval  war. 

You  were  pressed  for  the  seaservice,  and  got  off 
with  much  ado.  Sioift. 

Se'ashark,  s^-sh&rk'.  n.  s.  [sea  and  shark.'] 
A  ravenous  sea  fish. 

Witches  mummy,  maw  and  gulf 
Of  the  ravening  salt  seashark.  Shakspeare. 

Se'ashell,  3^-sh^l'.  72.  s.  \^sea  and  s/iell~] 
Shells  found  on  the  shore. 
Seaslulls  are  great  improvers  of  sour  or  cold  land. 

Mortimer. 
Se'ashore,  se-shore'.  n.  s.  [^sea  and  shore. j 
The  coast  of  the  sea. 

That  seashore  where  no  more  world  is  found, 

But  foaming  billows  breaking  on  the  ground.  Dryd. 

Fournier  gives  an  account  of  an  earthquake  in 

Peru,  that  reached  three  hundred  leagues  along  the 

seashore.  Bximet. 

To  say  a  man  has  a  clear  ii.ea  of  any  quantity, 

without  knowing  how  great  it  is,  is  as  reasonable  as 

to  say  he  has  the  positive  idea  of  the  number  of  the 

sands  on  the  seashore.  Locke. 

Se'asick,  s^'sik.  adj.  [sea  and  sick.l  Sick, 

as  new  voyag«.rs  on  the  sea. 

She  began  to  be  much  seasick,  extremity  of  wea- 
ther continuing.  Shakspeare. 
Barbarossa  was  not  able  to  come  on  shore,  for 
that  he  was,  as  they  said,  seasick,  and  troubled  with 
an  ague.  KnoUes. 

In  love's  voyage,  nothing  can  offend; 
Women  are  never  seasick.  Dryden. 

Weary  and  seasick,  when  in  thee  confin'd ; 
Now,  for  thy  safety,  cares  distract  my  mind.  Swift. 
Seasi'de,   s6-side'.   n.  s.  \_sea  and  s/rfe.] 
The  edge  of  the  sea. 

Their  camels  were  without  number,  as  the  sand 
by  the  seaside.  Judith, 

There  disembarking  on  the  green  seaside, 
We  land  our  cattle,  and  the  spoil  divide.         Pope. 
Seasu'rgeon,  se'sAr-jun.  n.  s.  [_sea  and 
surg'eoTi.~\    A  chirurgeon  employed  on 
shipboard. 
My  design  was  to  help  the  seasurgeon,.  Wiseman. 
Seasurro'unded,    se-sfir-round'ed.   adj. 
[sea  and  surrou7id.'j    Encircled  by  the 
sea. 

To  seaswroimded  realms  the  gods  assign 
Small  ti-acts  of  fertile  lawn,  the  least  to  mine.  Pope. 
Seate'rm,  si't^rm.  n.  s.  [sea  and  ter7n.] 
Word  of  art  used  by  the  seamen. 

I  agree  with  you  in  your  censure  of  the  seaterms 

in  Dryden's  Virgil,  because  no  terms  of  art,  or  cant 

words,  suit  the  majesty  of  epick  poetry.  Pope. 

Seawa'ter,  sd'wk-tilr.  n.  s.  [sec  and  iva- 

/e?-.]  The  salt  water  of  the  sea. 

By  digging  of  pits  in  the  sea-shore,  he  did  fnis- 
trate  the  laborious  works  of  the  enemies,  which  had 
turned  the  seawater  upon  the  wells  of  Alexandria 

Bacon. 
I  bathed  the  member  with  seawater-     Wiseman. 
Seawater  has  many  gross,  rough,  and  earthy  par- 
ticles in  it,  as  appears  from  its  saltness;  whereas 
fresh  water  is  more  pure  and  unmixt.        Broome. 

Se'awithwind,  se'wlxH-wind.  n.  s,  [sol- 
dinella,  Lat.]  Bindweed. 

Se'awormwood,  s6-w6rm'wud.  n.  s.  [sea 
and  ivormivood;  serifihium,  Latin.]  A 
sort  of  wormwood  that  grows  in  the  sea. 

Seal,  s61e.227  „.  s.  [fihocaj  yeo^  F^'^' 
Saxon;  see/,  Danish]  The  seacalf. 

The  seal  or  soyle  is  in  make  and  growth  not  un- 
like a  pig,  ugly  laced,  and  footed  like  a  moldwarp: 
he  delightetU  in  music,  or  any  loud  noise,  and  there- 
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by  is  trained  to  shew  himself  above  water:  they  also 
come  on  land.  Carew. 

An  island  salt  and  bare, 
The  haunt  of  seals,  and  orcks,  and  seamews  clang. 

Millon. 
SEAL,  s^le.  n.s.  [r^Sel,  Saxon;  sigiUum, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  stamp  engraved  with  a  particular 
impression,  which  is  fixed  upon  the  wax 
that  closes  letters,  or  affixed  as  a  testi- 
mony. 

The  king  commands  you 
To  render  up  the  great  seal.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  organs  of  perception,  like  wax  overharden- 
ed  with  cold,  will  not  receive  the  impression  of  the 
seal;  or,  like  wax  of  a  temper  too  soft,  will  not  hold 
it;  or  else  supposing  the  wax  of  a  temper  fit,  but  the 
seal  not  applied  with  a  suflScient  force  to  make  a 
clear  impression:  in  any  of  these  cases  the  print 
left  by  the  seaJ  will  be  obscure.  -         Locke. 

The  same  his  grandsire  wore  about  his  neck 
In  three  seal  rings;  which  after,  melted  down, 
Form'd  a  vast  buckle  for  his  widow's  gown.    Pope, 

2.  The  impression  made  in  wax. 

Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  off  my  bond, 
Thou  but  offeud'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 

Shakspeare. 

Solyman  shewed  him  his  own  letters,  asking  him 
if  he  knew  not  that  band,  and  if  he  knew  not  that 
seal?  Knolles. 

He  saw  his  monkey  picking  the  seal  wax  from  a 
letter.  drbuthnot. 

3.  Any  act  of  confirmation. 

They  their  fill  of  love 
Took  largely,  of  their  mutual  guilt  the  seal.  Millon, 

To  Seal,  s61e.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fasten  with  a  seal. 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 
Little  knows  this  love  in  me; 
And  by  him  seaX  up  thy  mind.  Shakspeare. 

1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  fake  forth  pa- 
per, fold  it,  write  upon  't,  and  afterwards  seal  it. 

Shaksp, 

2.  To  confirm  or  attest  by  seal. 

God  join'd  my  heart  to  Romeo's;  thou  our  hands^ 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  seaVd, 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed, 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  confirm;  to  ratify;  to  settle. 

My  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging  hate, 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  our  true  hearts  love. 

Shakspeare. 

When  I  have  performed  this,  and  sealed  to  them 

this  fruit,  I  will  come  into  Spain.  Romans. 

4.  To  shut;  to  close:  with  ufi. 

Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum! 

Shakspeare. 
At  my  death 
Thou  hast  seaVd  up  my  expectation.  Shakip. 

The  sense  is  like  the  sun;  for  the  sun  seals  up  the 
globe  of  heaven,  and  opens  the  globe  of  earth :  so 
the  sense  doth  obscure  heavenly  things,  and  reveals 
eai'thly  things.  Bacon. 

5.  To  make  fast. 

Back  to  th'  infernal  pit  I  drag  thee  chain'd. 
And  seal  thee  so,  as  henceforth  not  to  scorn 
The  facil  gates  of  hell  too  slightly  barr'd.    Milton. 

6.  To  mark  with  a  stamp. 

You'd  rail  upon  the  hostess. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet, 
Because  she  bought  stone  jugs,  and  no  seaVd  quarts. 

Shdcspeare. 
To  Seal,  sele.  v.  w.  To  fix  a  seal. 

I  will  seal  unto  this  bond.  Shaksp. 

We  make  a  sure  covenant  and  write  it,  and  our 

princes  and  priests  seal  unto  it.  JVehemiah. 

Se'aler,  s^'l^r."^  n.  s.  [from  seal.']  One 

that  seals. 
Se'.\lingwax,   seTmg-waks.   ?».   s.    [seal  \ 
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and  wax."]  Hard  wax  used  toseallettet-s. 
The  prominent  orifice  was  closed  with  sealingwax. 

Boyle. 
SEAM,  s6me.2"  n.  s.  [f  earn,  Sax.  zoom, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  suture  where  the  two  edges  of 
cloth  are  sewed  together. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
The  sermiswitb  sparkling  emeralds  set  around.  Dry. 

Precepts  should  be  so  finely  wrought  together  iti 
the  same  piece,  that  no  coarse  seam  may  discover 
where  they  join.  .Addison. 

2.  The  juncture  of  planks  in  a  ship. 
With  boiling  pitch  the  seams  instops, 

Which,  well  laid  o'er,  the  salt  sea  waves  withstand. 

Dryden, 

3.  A  cicatrix;  a  scar. 

4.  [peam,  Saxon,  a  load.]  A  measure;  a 
vessel  in  which  things  are  held;  eij^ht 
bushels  of  corn.  Ainsworth. 


5.  Seam   of  Glass.  A  quantity  of  glass 
weighing  120  pounds. 

6.  [peme,  Saxon;  saim,  Welsh;  sain,  Fr.j 
Tallow;  grease;  hog's  lard. 

Shall  the  proud  lord. 

That  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam, 

Be  worshipp'd.'  Shaksp. 

Part  scour  the  rusty  shields  with  seam,  and  part 

New  grind  the  blunted  ax.  Dryden^ 

To  Seam,  s^me.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  join  together  by  suture,  or  other- 
wise. 

2.  To  mark;  to  scar  with  a  long  cicatrix. 
Seam''d  o'er  with  wounds,  which  his  own  sabre 

gave.  Pope. 

Say,  has  the  small  or  greater  pox 
Sunk  down  her  nose,  or  seamed  her  face?      Sioift. 
Se'amless,   s^me'les.  adj.   [from  seam.l 

Having  no  seam. 
Se'amrent,  s^me'r^nt.  n.  s.  [seam  and 
rent.]  A  separation  of  any  thing  where 
it  is  joined;  a  breach  of  the  stitches. 
Se'amstress,  sdm'stris.23*  eie  ^^  ^^ 
[peamepcjie.  Sax.]  A  woman  whose 
trade  is  to  sew.  Often  written  semfi- 
s tress. 

They  wanted  food  and  raiment:  so  they  took 
Religion  for  their  seamstress  and  their  cook. 

Cleaveland. 
Se'amy,  s^'m^.  adj.  [from  seam.]  Having 
a  seam;  showing  the  seam. 

Some  such  squire  he  was, 
That  turn'd  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
And  made  me  to  suspect  you.  Shaksp. 

Sean,  s^ne.  n.  s.  [pegrie,  Saxon;  sagenoy 
Lat.]  A  net.  Sometimes  written  seine^ 
or  saine. 
Sear,  s^re.2^7  adj.  [peajiian,  Saxon,  to 
dry.]  Dry;  not  any  longer  green.  Sfien- 
ser  uses  it. 

I  have  liv'd  long  enough:  my  May  of  life 

Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf.  Shaksp. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear.     Milton. 

Some  may  be  cherished  in  dry  places,  as  in  sear 

wood.  Jjay. 

/"o  Sear,  s^re.  v.  a.  [peajiian,  Sax.]  To 

burn;  to  cauterize. 

The  scorching  flame  sore  singed  all  his  face, 
And  through  his  aimour  all  his  body  seared. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Some  shall  depart  from  the  faith,  speaking  lies, 
having  their  conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron. 

1  Timothy. 

Cherish  veins  of  good  humour,  and  sear  up  Ihos^ 

of  ill.  Timple. 
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Tm  K(n-*(i  with  burning  steel,  till  the  scorched 
marrow 
Fries  in  the  bones.  Roxce. 

To  Searce,  s^rse.  v.  a.  [^sasser^  French.] 

To  sift  finely. 

Put  the  fiudy  scareed  powder  of  alabaster  into  a 
lat-bottomed  and  well-heated  brass  vessel.    Boyle. 

For  the  keeping  of  meal,  bolt  and  scarce  it  from 
the  bran.  .Vortiiner. 

Searce,  sdrse.  n.  s.     A  sieve;  a  bolter. 
Sea'rcer,  s^rs'^r.  n.  s.  [from  scarce.']  He 

who  scarces. 
To  SEARCH,  sdrtsh."*  v.  a.  [chercher, 

French.] 
1.  To  examine;  to  try;    to   explore;    to 
look  through. 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time:  if  I  find 
not  what  1  seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  sport. 

Shakspeare. 
They  returned  from  searchir^  of  the  land. 

J^^umbers. 
Through  the  void  immense 
To  icarch  with  wandVing  quest  a  place  foretold. 

Milton. 

S.  To  inquire;  to  seek  for. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
YHi&t  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  searched  in 
vain.  J^Iilton. 

Enough  is  left  hesides  to  search  and  know. 

Milton. 

Draw  up  some  valuable  meditations  from  the 

depths  of  the  earth,  and  starch  them  through  the 

vast  ocean.  fVatts. 

3.  To  probe  as  a  chirurgeon. 

Alas,  poor  shepherd !  searching:  of  thy  wound, 
I  have,  by  hard  adventure,  found  my  own.   Shaksp. 

With  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  Caesar's  bowels,  search  this  bo- 
som. Shaksp. 

For  the  divisions  of  Reuben  there  were  great 
searchings  of  heart  Jiuiges. 

The  signs  of  wounds  penetrating  are  discovered 
by  the  proportion  of  the  searching  candle,  or  probe 
which  enters  into  the  cavity.  Ifiseman. 

4.  To  Search  out.     To  find  by  seeking. 
Who  went  before  you,  to  search  you  out  a  place 

to  pitch  your  tents  in?  Deuteronomy . 

They  may  sometimes  be  successful  to  search  out 
truth.  JVatts. 

To  Search,  s^rtsh.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  search;  to  look  for  some- 
thing. 

Satisfy  me  once  more;  once  more  search  with 
me.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  make  inquiry. 

To  ask  or  search  I  blame  thee  not.  Mtlton. 

Those  who  seriously  search  after  or  maintain 
ti-uth,  should  study  to  deliver  themselves  without  ob- 
scurity or  equivocation.  Locke. 

It  suffices  that  they  hare  once  with  care  sifted 
die  matter,  aad  searched  iuto  all  the  particulars  that 
fould  give  any  light  to  the  question.  Locke. 

With  piercing  eye  some  search  where  nature 
plays, 
And  trace  the  wanton  through  her  darksome  maze. 

Ticket. 

3.  To  seek;  to  try  to  find. 

Your  husband's  coming,  woman,  to  search  for  a 
gentleman  that  is  here  now  in  the  house.      Shaksp 

We  in  vain  search  for  that  constitution  within  a 
fly,  upon  which  depend  those  powers  we  observe  in 
them.  Locke. 

Search,  s^rtsh.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Inquiry  by  looking  into  every  suspect- 
ed place. 

The  orb  he  roam'd 
With  narrow  searcA,  and  with  inspection  deep.  yMilt. 

5.  Kxamination. 


The  mind  sets  itself  on  work  m  uarch  of  some 
hidden  idea,  and  turns  the  eye  of  the  soul  upon  it. 

Locke. 

3.  Inquiry;  act  of  seeking:  with  of,  for, 
or  after. 

His  reasons  are  as  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff:  you  shall  seek  all  day  ere  you  find 
them,  and  when  you  have  them  they  are  not  worth 
the  search.  Shaksp. 

^Vho  great  in  search  of  God  and  nature  grow. 
They  best  the  wise  Creator's  praise  declare.  Dryd. 

Now  mourn  thy  fatal  starch: 
It  is  not  safe  to  have  too  quick  a  sense.         Dryden. 

By  the  philosophical  use  of  words,  I  mean  such 
an  use  as  conveys  the  precise  notions  of  tilings,  which 
the  mind  may  be  satisfied  with  in  its  search  after 
knowledge.  Locke. 

The  patents,  after  a  long s«arcfc /or  the  boy.  gave 
him  for  drowned  in  a  canal.  Mdison. 

This  common  practice  carries  the  heart  aside 
from  all  that  is  honest  in  our  search  after  truth . 

fVatts. 

4.  Quest;  pursuit. 

If  zealous  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
'VMiere  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch.' 

Shakspeare. 
Stay  him  for  his  intendment,  or  brook  such  dis- 
grace well  as  he  shall  run  into;  in  that  it  is  a  thing 
of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against  my  will. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  did  my  search  of  liberty  begin 
Till  my  black  hairs  were  chang'd  upon  my  chin. 

Dryden. 
Se'archer,  s^rtsh'ur.  n.  s.  [from  search.] 

1.  Examiner;  trier. 

The  Agarenes  that  seek  wisdom  upon  earth,  the 
authors  of  fables,  and  searchers  out  of  understanding. 

Banich. 

The  searchers  found  a  marvellous  difference  be- 
tween the  Anakins  and  themselves.  Raleigh. 

Religion  has  given  us  a  more  just  idea  of  the  di- 
vine nature:  he  whom  we  appeal  to  is  tj-uth  itself, 
tlie  great  searcher  of  hearts,  who  will  not  let  fraud 
go  unpunished,  or  hold  him  guiltless  that  taketh  his 
name  in  vain.  ^iddison. 

2.  Seeker;  inquirer. 

In  vain  we  lift  up  our  presumptuous  eyes 
To  what  our  Maker  to  their  ken  denies; 
The  searcher  follows  fast,  the  object  flies.      Prior. 

Avoid  the  man  who  practises  any  thing  unbecom- 
ing a  free  and  open  searcher  after  truth.  Watts- 

3.  Officer  in  London  appointed  to  examine 
the  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  report  the 
cause  of  death. 

The  searchers,  who  are  ancient  matrons  sworn  to 
their  office,  repair  to  the  place  where  the  dead  corps 
lies,  amd  by  view  of  the  same,  and  by  other  inqui- 
ries, examine  by  what  disease  the  corps  died 

Graunt. 
Se'arcloth,  s^re'kloM.  n.  s.  [f  apclab, 
Sax.  from  r^H'  pain,  and  clab,  a  piaster; 
so  that  cerecloth,  as  it  is  now  written, 
from  fcra,  wax,  seems  to  be  wrong.] 
A  plaster;  a  large  plaster. 
Bees  wax  is  the  ground  of  all  searcloih  salves. 

Mmtitnir. 
SE'ASON,  s^'z'n.2"  •*«  n.  s.  Isai.wn,  Fr.] 

1 .  One  of  the  four  parts  of  the  year,  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  winter. 

The  fairest  tlowei-s  o'  ih'  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers.  Shak. 

Then  summer,  autumn,  winter  did  appear; 
And  spring  was  but  a  season  of  the  year.     Dryden. 

We  saw,  in  six  days  travelling,  the  several  seasons 
of  the  year  in  their  beauty.  ^iddison. 

2.  A  lime,  as  distinguished  from  others. 

He's  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  th'  season.  Shakspeare. 

The  season,  prune  for  sweetest  scents  and  airs. 

Milton. 

3.  A  fit  time;  an  opportune  concurrence. 


At  season  fit  let  her  with  thee  partake.     MtUon. 

All  business  should  be  done  betimes;  and  there's 
as  little  trouble  of  doing  it  in  season  too,  as  out  of 
season.  L^Estrange. 

For  active  sports,  for  pleasing  rest, 
This  is  the  time  to  be  possest; 
The  best  is  but  in  staion  best.  Dryden. 

I  would  indulge  the  gladness  o  my  heart! 
Let  us  retire;  her  grief  is  out  of  jfoion.        Philips. 

There  is  no  seosoii  to  which  such  thoughts  as  these 
aie  more  suitable.  ..itterbury. 

The  season  when  to  come,  and  when  to  go. 
To  sing,  or  cease  to  sing,  ne  never  know.       Pope- 

4.  A  lime  not  very  long. 

We'll  slip  you  for  a  season,  but  our  jealousy 
Does  yet  depend.  Shakspeare. 

5.  I  from  the  verb.]     That  which  gives  a 
high  relish. 

You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep.  Shaks- 
To  Se'ason,  se'z'n.''"   x'.  a.  [assai)sonr.er, 
French.] 

1 .  To  mix  with  food  any  thing  that  gives  a 
high  relish. 

Every  oblation  of  thy  meat-offering  shalt  thou 
season  with  salt.  Leviticus. 

They  seasoned  every  sacrifice,  whereof  a  greater 
part  was  eaten  by  tlie  priests.  Brown. 

For  breaklast  and  supper,  milk  and  milk-pottage 
aie  very  fit  for  children;  only  let  them  not  be  sea' 
soned  with  sugar.  Locke-. 

The  wise  contriver. 
To  keep  the  watei-s  from  corruption  free, 
Mixt  them  with  salt,  and  season'd  all  the  sea. 

Blacktnore. 

2.  To  give  a  relish  to;  to  recommend  by 
something  mingled. 

You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours; 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 

The  proper  use  of  wit  is  to  season  conversation, 
to  represent  what  is  praiseworthy  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  and  to  expose  the  vices  and  follies  of 
men.  TUlotson. 

3.  To  qualify  by  admixture  of  another  in- 
gredient. 

Mercy  is  above  this  scepter'd  sway; 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself; 
And  earthly  pow'r  does  then  shew  likest  God's 
When  mercy  seasons  justice.  Shakspean. 

Season  your  admiration  but  a  while 
With  an  attentive  ear,  till  I  deliver 
This  marvel  to  you.  Shakspeare.^ 

4.  To  imbue;  to  tinge  or  taint. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspar'd, 
Till  !,  in  man  residing,  through  the  race 
His  thoughts,  his  looks,  words,  actions,  all  infect. 
And  season  him  thy  last  and  sweetest  prey.  Milton. 

Secure  their  religion,  season  their  younger  years 
with  prudent  and  pious  principles.  Taylor. 

Sin,  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 

in  a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills,  it  also  seasons: 

the  touch  and  tincture  go  together.  South . 

To  fit  for  any  use  by  time  or  habit;  to 

mature. 

The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended;  and,  1  think. 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  ev'ry  goose  is  cack'ing,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  thai,  the  wren; 
How  many  things  by  season  season''d  are 
To  their  right  praise  and  true  perftetion!      Shaksp. 

W  ho  iu  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try 
Directlv  seasons  him  bis  enemy.  SluJispeai-e. 

j         We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wiud 
Yourself  unto  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

The  aichei-s  of  his  guard  shot  two  arrows,  e*eiy 
man  together,  against  an  inch  board  of  well  seasoned 
timber-  Hayicard. 

His  pIcLteous  stores  do  seasoned  limber  send; 
Thither  the  brawny  carpenters  renair.        Dnidrr, 
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A  Diao  should  harden  aad  season  himself  beyond 
the  degree  of  cold  wherein  he  lives.  ^iddison. 

To  Se'ason,  s^'z'n.  v.  n.  To  become  ma- 
ture; to  grow  fit  for  any  purpose. 

Carpenters  rough  plane  boards  for  flooring,  that 
they  may  set  them  by  to  season.  Moxon. 

SE'ASONABLE,s6'z*n-d-bl.  ttrf/. [aaisow, Fr.] 
Opportune;  happening  or  done  at  a  pro- 
per time;  proper  as  to  time. 

Mercy  is  seasonable  in  the  time  of  affliction,  as 
clouds  of  rain  in  the  time  of  drought.  Ecclus. 

If  ever  it  was  seasonable  to  preach  courage  in  the 
despised  abused  cause  of  Christ,  it  is  now,  when  his 
ti-uths  are  reformed  into  nothing,  when  the  hands 
and  hearts  of  his  faithful  ministers  are  weakened. 

South. 
Se'asonableness,    s^'z'n-a-bl-n^s.    n.  s. 
[from  seasonable.']     Opportuneness  of 
time;  propriety  with  regard  to  time. 

A  British  freeholder  would  vciy  ill  discharge  his 
part,  if  he  did  not  acknowledge  the  excellency  and 
seasonableness  of  those  laws  by  which  kis  country 
has  been  recovered  out  of  its  confusions.  Addison. 
SE'AsoNABLY,s6'z'n-a-bl^.  adv.[ivoxn  sea- 
sonable.] Properly,  with  respect  to  time. 
This  is  that  to  which  I  would  most  earnestly,  most 
seasonably,  advise  you  all.  Sprat. 

Se'asoner,  s^'z'n-iir."*  n.  s.  [from  To  sea- 
«»n.]  He  who  seasons  or  gives  a  relish 
to  any  thing. 
Se'asoning,  s6'z'n-ing.**°  n.  s.  [from  sea- 
son.] That  which  is  added  to  any  thing 
to  give  it  a  relish. 

Breads  we  have  of  several  grains,  with  divers 
kinds  of  leavening  and  seasoning:  so  that  some  do 
extremely  move  appetites,  and  some  do  nourish  so 
as  divers  do  live  of  them  alone.  Bacon. 

Some  abound  with  words,  without  any  seasoning 
or  taste  of  matter.  Ben  Jonson. 

A  foundation  of  good  sense,  and  a  cultivation  of 
learning,  are  required  to  give  a  seasoning  to  retire- 
ment, and  make  us  taste  the  blessing.  Dryden. 
Political  speculations  are  of  so  dry  and  austere 
a  nature,  that  they  will  not  go  down  with  the  publick 
without  frequent  seasonings.                        Addison. 
The  publick  accept  a  paper  which  has  in  it  none 
of  those  seasonings  that  recommend  the  writings 
which  are  in  vogue  among  us.                   Spectator. 
Many  vegetable  substances  are  used  by  mankind 
as  seaso7iings,  which  abound  with  a  highly  exalted 
aromatick  oil ;  as  thyme  and  savoiy.        Arbuthnot. 
Seat,  sete.227    n.  s.   [^sedes,  Lat.  sett,  old 
German.     Skinner.] 

1 ,  A  chair,  bench,  or  any  thing  on  which 
one  may  sit. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seals.  Milton. 

The  lady  of  the  leaf  ordain'd  a  feast, 
And  made  the  lady  of  the  flow'r  her  guest; 
When,  lo!  a  bow'r  ascended  on  the  plain. 
With  sudden  seats  ordain'd,  and  large  for  either 
'  train.  Dryden. 

2.  Chair  of  state;  throne;  post  of  authori- 
ty; tribunal. 

With  due  observance  of  thy  goodly  seat, 
Great  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  supply 
Tby  latest  words.  Shakspeare. 

Thus  we  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
C  all  our  cares  fears.  Shakspeare 

Whatsoever  be  the  manner  of  the  world's  end, 
most  certain  it  is  an  end  it  shall  have,  and  as  cer- 
tain that  then  we  shall  appear  before  the  judgment 
seat  of  Christ,  that  every  man  may  receive  accord- 
ing to  that  which  he  hath  done  in  his  body,  whether 
it  be  good  or  evil.  Hakewill. 

3.  !••  a-s'.urt;  rf   idence;  dwelling;  abode. 

It  were  enough  in  reason  to  succour  with  vic- 
tttals,  and  other  helps,  a  vast  multitude,  compelled 


hy  necessity  to  seek  a  new  seal,  or  to  direct  them 
unto  a  country  able  to  receive  them.  Raleigh. 

O  earth,  how  like  to  heav'n>  if  not  prcferr'd 
Most  justly,  seat  worthier  of  gods,  as  built 
With  second  thoughts,  reforming  what  was  old. 

Milton. 

In  Alba  he  shall  fix  his  royal  seat; 
And,  bom  a  king,  a  race  of  kings  beget.     Dryden. 

Has  winter  caiis'd  thee,  friend,  to  change  thy  seat. 
And  seek  in  Sabine  air  a  warm  retreat?       Dryden. 

The  promis'd  seat  of  empire  shall  again 
Cover  the  mountain,  and  command  the  plain.  Prior. 
4.  Situation;  site. 

It  followeth  now  that  we  find  out  the  seat  of  Eden ; 
for  in  it  was  Paradise  by  God  planted.  Raleigh. 

A  church  by  Strand-bridge,  and  two  bishops 
houses,  were  pulled  down  to  make  a  seat  for  his 
new  building.  Hayward. 

He  that  builds  a  fair  house  upon  an  ill  seat,  com- 
mitteth  himself  to  prison.  Bacon. 

The  fittest  and  the  easiest  to  be  drawn 
To  our  society,  and  to  aid  the  war, 
The  rather  for  their  seat,  being  next  borderers 
On  Italy.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Seat,  sete.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  on  seats;  to  cause  to  sit  down. 
The  guests  were  no  sooner  sealed  but  they  enter- 
ed into  a  warm  debate.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  place  in  a  post  of  authority,  or  place 
of  distinction. 

Thus  high  was  king  Richard  seated.  Shaksp. 

Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo,  such  magnificence 
EqualI'd  in  all  their  glories,  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings.  Milton. 

A  spirit  of  envy  or  opposition  makes  mankind  un- 
easy to  see  others  of  the  same  species  seated  above 
them  in  a  sort  of  perfection.  Pope. 

3.  To  fix  in  any  particular  place  or  situa- 
tion; to  settle. 

Should  one  family  or  one  thousand  hold  posses- 
sion of  all  the  southern  undiscovered  continent,  be- 
cause they  had  seated  themselves  in  Nova  Guiana.^ 

Raleigh. 

By  no  means  build  too  near  a  great  neighbour, 
which  were,  in  truth,  to  be  as  unfortihiately  seated 
on  the  earth  as  Mercury  is  in  the  heavens;  for  the 
most  part  ever  in  combustion,  or  obscurity,  under 
brighter  beams  than  his  own.  Wotton. 

4.  To  fix;  10  place  firm. 
Why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion. 

Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair. 
And  make  my  seated  heart  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Against  the  use  of  nature.'  Shakspeare. 

From  their  foundations  loosening  to  and  fro. 
They  pluck'd  the  seated  hills.  Milton. 

Se'award,  sfe'vvard.^^  adv.  [sea  and  peapib, 
Saxon.]  Toward  the  sea. 

The  rock  rush'd  seaward  with  impetuous  roar. 
Ingulf 'd,  and  to  th'  abyss  the  boaster  bore.     Pope. 

Se'cant,  s^'kant.  n.  «.  [secans,  Lat.  st- 
cante,  Fr.]  In  geometry,  the  right  line 
drawn  from  the  centre  of  a  circle,  cut- 
ting and  meeting  with  another  line,  call- 
ed the  tangent,  without  it.  Diet. 

To  SECE'DE,  s^-s6W.  v.  n.  \secedo,  La- 
tin.] To  withdraw  from  fellowship  in 
any  affair. 

Sece'der,  s^-sd^d'iir.^^w.«.[from  secede.] 
One  who  discovers  his  disapprobation 
of  any  proceedings  by  withdrawing  him- 
self. 
To  Sece'rn,  sd-s^rn'.  -v.  a.  \jecerno,  Lat.] 
To  separate  finer  from  grosser  matter; 
to  make  the  separation  of  substances  in 
the  body. 
Birds  are  better  meat  than  beasts,  because  their 


flesh  doth  assimilate  more  finely,  and  ttcemelh  mofte 
sul-tilly.  Bacon. 

The  pituitc  or  mucus  secenved  is  the  nose  and 
windpipe,  is  not  an  cxcreraentitious  but  a  laudable 
humour,  necessary  for  defending  those  paits,  from 
which  it  is  secerned,  from  excoriations.   Arbuthnot. 

Sece'ssion,   s^-s^sh'in.    n.  a.    Isecessio, 

Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  departing. 
The  accession  of  bodies  upon,  or  secession  thereof 

from  the  earth's  surface,  perturb  not  the  equilibra- 
tion of  either  hemisphere.  Brown. 

2.  The  act  of  withdrawing  from  councils 
or  actions. 


Se'cle,  s^'kl.  n.  8.  [sj>f/e,  Fr.  seculum, 
Latin.]  A  century.  Not  in  use. 

Of  a  man's  age,  part  he  lives  in  his  father's  life- 
time, and  part  after  his  son's  birth;  and  thereupon 
it  is  wont  to  be  said  that  three  generations  make 
one  secle,  or  hundred  years,  in  the  genealogies. 

Hammond, 
To  Seclu'de,  s^-klude'.    v.  a.   [secludOf 
Lat.]  To  confine  from;  to  shut  up  apart; 
to  exclude. 

None  is  sechided  from  that  functioo,  of  any  de- 
gree, state,  or  calling.  Whitgijt. 
Some  parts  of  knowledge  God  has  thought  fit  t» 
seclvde  from  us;  to  fence  them  not  only,  as  be  di<r 
the  interdicted  tree,  by  combination,  but  with  diffi- 
culties and  impossibilities.                Decay  of  Piety. 
The  number  of  birds  described  may  be  near  five 
hundred,  and  of  fishes,  seclvding  shell-fish,  as  many; 
but,  if  the  shell-fish  be  taken  in,  more  than  six  times 
the  number.  Roy. 
Inclose  your  tender  plants  in  your  conservatory, 
seclnding  all  entrance  of  cold.                       Evelyn. 

Let  eastern  tyrants  from  the  light  of  heaven 
Seclude  their  bosom  slaves.  Thomson. 

SE'COND,  sdk'ktind.ifle  adj.  Icecond^  Fr. 
secundus,  Lat.  It  is  observable,  tliat  the 
English  have  no  ordinal  of  two;  as  the 
Latins,  and  the  nations  deriving  from 
them,  have  none  oiduo.  What  the  La- 
tins call  secundus,  from  seguor,  the 
Saxons  term  o%e|\,  or  aeptepa.] 

1.  The  next  in  order  to  the  first;  the  ordi- 
nal of  two. 

Sunk  were  their  hearts  with  horror  of  the  crime. 
Nor  needed  to  be  warn'd  a  second  time, 
But  bore  each  other  back.  Dryden. 

2.  Next  in  value  or  dignity;  inferiour. 
I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them,  lest  I  be 

suspected  of  partiality ;  but  this  I  may  truly  say,  they 
are  second  to  none  in  the  christian  world«        Bacon. 

None  I  know 
Second  to  me,  or  like;  equal  much  less.       Milton. 

My  eyes  are  still  the  same;  each  glance,  each 
grace. 
Keep  their  first  lustre,  and  maintain  their  place, 
Not  second  yet  to  any  other  face.  Di~yden. 

Not  these  huge  bolts,  by  which  the  giants  slain 
Lay  overthrown  on  the  Phlegrean  plain: 
'Twas  of  a  lesser  mould  and  lighter  weight; 
They  call  it  thunder  of  a  second  rate.         Addison. 

By  a  sad  train  of  miseries  alone 
Distinguish'd  long,  and  second  now  to  none.     Pope. 

Persons  of  second  rate  merit  in  their  own  country, 
like  birds  of  passage,  thrive  here,  and  fly  off"  when 
their  employments  are  at  an  end.  Swift. 

Se'cond-h AND,  s^k'ktind-hand.  n.  a.  Pos- 
session received  from  the  first  posses- 
sor. 
Se'cond-hand,  s^k'kfind-hdnd.  is  some- 
times used  adjectively.  Not  original; 
not  primary. 

Some  men  build  so  much  upon  au'horities,  they 
have  but  a  seeond-hand  or  implicit  knowledge 

Loeke. 
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They  are  too  proud  to  cringe  to  suondrhand  fa- 
vonrites  in  a  great  family.  Stcift  to  Gay. 

Jit  Second-hand,  ai-s^k.'k\ind-hand.  adv. 
In  imitation;  in  the  second  place  of  or- 
der; by  transmission;  not  primarily;  not 
originally. 

Tbey  pelted  them  with  satires  and  epigrams, 
which  perhaps  had  been  taken  up  at  first  only  to 
make  their  court,  and  at  second-hand  to  flatter  those 
who  had  flattered  their  king.  Temple. 

In  imitation  of  preachers  at  second-hand,  I  shall 
transcribe  from  Bruyere  a  piece  of  raillery.   TatUr. 

Spurious  virtue  in  a  maid; 
A  virtue  but  at  second-hand.  Swift. 

Se'coxd,  s^k'kund.  n.  s.  [^seconcl^  French, 

from  the  adjective.] 
1.  One  who  accompanies  another  in  a  duel, 
to  direct  or  defend  him. 

Their  seconds  minister  an  oath, 
Which  was  indiff  rent  to  them  both, 
That  on  their  knigtitly  faith  and  troth 

No  magick  them  supplied; 
And  sought  them  that  they  had  no  charms, 
Wherewith  to  work  each  other's  harms, 
But  came  with  simple  open  arms 

To  have  their  caus^es  tried.  Drayton. 

Their  first  encounters  were  very  furious,  till  after 
some  toil  and  bloodshed  they  were  parted  by  the 
aeeonds  .idJison. 

Personal  brawls  come  in  as  seconds  to  finish  the 
dispute  of  opinion.  Watts. 

3.  One  who  supports  or  maintains;  a  sup- 
porter; a  maiiitainer. 

He  propounded  the  duke  as  a  main  cause  of  divers 
infirmities  in  the  state,  being  sure  enough  of  seconds 
after  the  first  onset.  Wotton. 

Courage,  when  it  is  only  a  second  to  injustice, 
and  falls  on  without  provocation,  is  a  disadvantage 
to  a  chai-acter.  Collier. 

3.  A  Second  Minute^  the  second  division 
of  an  hour  by  sixty;  the  sixtieth  part  of 
a  minute. 

Four  flames  of  an  equal  magnitude  will  be  kept 
alive  the  space  of  sixteen  second  minutes,  though  one 
of  these  flames  alone,  in  the  same  vessel,  will  not 
last  above  twenty-five  or  at  most  thirty  seconds. 

Wilkins. 

Sounds  move  above  1140  English  feet  in  a  second 

minute  of  time,  and  in  seven  or  eight  minutes  of 

time  about  100  English  miles.  Locke. 

To  Se'cond,  s^k'kilnd.    v.  a.    [^seconder, 

Fr.  secundo,  Lat.  from  the  noun.J 
1.  To  support;  lo  forward;  to  assist;  to 
come  in  after  the  act  as  a  maintainer. 

The  authors  of  the  former  opinion  were  presently 
seconded  by  other  wittier  and  better  learned,  who 
being  loth  that  the  form  of  church  polity,  which 
they  sought  to  bring  in,  should  be  otherwise  than  in 
the  highest  degree  accounted  of,  look  first  an  excep- 
tion against  the  difierence  between  church  polity 
and  matters  of  necessity  to  salvation.  Hooker, 

Though  we  here  fall  down, 
We  have  supplies  to  second  our  attempt; 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them.    Shaksp. 

1  to  be  the  power  of  Israel's  God 
Avow,  and  challenge  Dagon  to  the  test, 
Oflcring  to  combat  thee,  his  champion  bold, 
With  th'  utmost  of  his  godhead  secotided.      JVilton. 

Familiar  Ovid  tender  thoughts  inspires, 
And  nature  seconds  all  his  soft  desires    Rosconunon 

If  m  company  you  ofler  something  for  a  jest,  and 
nobody  seconds  you  in  your  laughter,  you  may  con- 
demn their  taste;  but  iu  the  mean  time  you  make  a 
very  intiilferent  figure.  Swift. 

Ill  buiuaii  works,  though  laboured  on  with  pain 
A  thousand  movements  scarce  one  purpose  gain; 
In  God's,  one  single  can  its  ends  produce, 
Yet  serves  to  second  too  some  other  use.         Pope. 
3.  T()  follow  in  tiie  next  place. 
You  some  permit 
To  jttoiMJ  ills  with  UU.  Shakspeare. 


Having  formerly  discoursed  of  a  maritimal  voy- 
age, I  think  it  not  impertinent  to  second  the  same 
with  some  necessary  relations  concerning  the  royal 
navy.  Rakish. 

He  saw  his  guileful  act 
By  Eve,  though  all  unweeting,  seconded 
Upon  her  husband.  Milton. 

Sin  is  seconded  with  sin;  and  a  man  seldom  com- 
mits one  sin  to  please,  but  he  commits  another  to 
defend  himself.  _  South. 

Secoxd  Sight,  s^k-kund-site'.  7i.  s.  Tue 
power  of  seeing  things  future,  or  things 
distant:  supposed  inherent  in  some  of 
the  Scotish  islanders. 

As  he  was  going  out  to  steal  a  sheep,  he  was  seized 
with  a  fit  of  second  sight:  the  face  of  the  country 
presented  him  with  a  wide  prospect  of  new  scenes, 
which  he  had  never  seen  before.  dddison. 

Second  sighted,  s^k-kilnd-site'dd.  adj. 
ffrom  second  stght.~\  Having  the  second 
sight. 

Sawney  was  descended  of  an  ancient  family,  re- 
nowned for  their  skill  in  prognosticks :  most  of  his 
ancestors  were  second  sighted,  and  his  mother  but 
narrowly  escaped  for  a  witch.  Mdison. 

Se'condarily,  s^k'kdn-da-r^-ld.  adv. 
[from  secondary.'^  In  the  second  de- 
gree; in  the  second  order;  not  primari- 
ly; not  originally;  not  in  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

These  atoms  make  the  wind  primarily  tend  down- 
wards, though  other  accidentJil  causes  impel  it  se- 
conduri/i/ to  a  sloping  motion!  Digby. 

He  confesses  that  temples  are  erected,  and  festi- 
vals kept,  to  the  honour  of  saints,  at  least  stcondan- 
ly.  Siillingjleet. 

It  is  primarily  generated  out  of  the  eflusion  of 
melancbolick  blood,  or  secondarily  out  of  the  dregs 
and  remadnder  of  a  phlegmonous  or  oedematick  tu- 
mour. Harcey. 
Se'condarixess,  sek'kiin-da-ri-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  secondary.']  The  state  of  being 
secondary. 

That  which  is  peculiar  and  discriminative  must 

be  taken  from  tlie  primariness  and  secontiariness  of 

the  perception.  .Yorris. 

S  E'CO  N  D  A  R  Y,  s^k'kOn-da-rd.  adJ.[iroui 

secondariun,  Lat.j 

1.  Not  primary;  not  of  the  first  intention. 

Two  are  the  radical  differences:  the  secondary 
differences  are  as  four.  Bacon. 

2.  Succeeding  to  the  first;  subordinate. 

Wheresoever  there  is  moral  right  on  the  one 
hand,  no  secondary  right  can  discharge  it. 

i-^  Estrange. 

Gravitation  is  the  powerful  cement  which  holds 
together  this  magnificent  structure  of  the  world, 
which  stretcheth  the  north  o\er  the  empty  space, 
and  hangeth  the  earth  upon  nothing,  to  u-ansfev  the 
words  of  Job  from  the  first  and  real  cause  to  the 
seconda^-y.  BeiUley. 

3.  Not  of  the  first  order  or  rate. 

If  the  system  had  been  fortuitously  formed  by  the 
convening  matter  of  a  chaos,  how  is  it  conceivable 
that  all  the  planets,  both  primary  and  secondai^, 
should  revolve  the  same  way,  from  the  west  to  the 
east,  and  that  in  the  same  plane?  Bentley. 

4.  Acting  by  transmission  or  deputation. 

That  we  were  form'd  then,  say'st  thou,  and  the 
work 
Of  secondary  hands,  by  task  transferr'd 
From  father  to  his  son?  Milton. 

As  in  a  watch's  due  machine. 
Though  many  artful  springs  are  seen, 
The  added  movements  which  declai-e 
How  full  the  moon,  how  old  the  year, 
Derive  their  secondary  pow'r 
From  that  which  simply  points  the  hour.         Prior. 

5.  .\  secondary  fever  is  that  winch  arises 
after  a  crisis,  or  the  discharge  of  some 


morbid  matter,  as  after  the  declension 

of  the  smallpox  or  measles.        Quincy. 
Sk'condarv,   sd'k'kiln-da-re.   n.   s.   [Irom 

the  adjective.]    A  delegate;  a  deputy. 
Se'condly,  sek'k\jnd-le.    adv.    [from  se* 
cond.2  In  the  second  place. 

First,  she  hath  disobeyed  the  law;  and  secondly, 

trespassed  against  her  husband.  Ecctesiasticus. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  tJian  planu;  and 

secondly,  they  are  more  solid  ana  hard  Bacon. 

The  house  of  commons  in  Ireland,  and  ucondly, 

the  privy  council,  addressed  his  majesty  against  these 

half-pence.  Swift. 

SE'coxD-RATE,s^k-kiind-rate'.72.«.[.s((fconrf 

and  rate.] 

1.  The  second  order  in  dignity  or  value. 

They  call  it  thunder  of  the  second-rate,     ^iddison. 

2.  [It  is  sometimes  used  adjeciively.]  Of 
the  second  order:  a  colloquial  license. 

He  was  not  then  a  second-rate  champion,  as  tbey 
would  have  him,  who  think  fortitude  the  first  virtue 
in  a  hero.  Dryden, 

Se'orecy,  se'kre-s6.  n.s.  [from  secret.] 

1 .  Privacy;    state  of  being  hidden;    con- 
cealment. 

That's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  with  advice  and  silent  secrecy.         Shakspeai^. 

The  lady  Anne, 
Whom  the  king  hath  in  secrecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  view'd  in  open  as  his  queen.     ShaksjK 

In  nature's  book  of  infinite  secrecy 
A  little  can  I  read.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Solitude;  retirement;  not  exposure  to 
view. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy,  although  alone, 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  Hot 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  perfect  secrecy,  to  en- 
courage a  rational  mind  to  the  perpetration  of  any 
base  action;  for  a  man  must  first  extinguish  and  put 
out  the  great  light  within  him,  his  conscience;  he 
must  get  away  from  himself,  and  shake  oflf  the  thou- 
sand witnesses  which  he  always  carries  about  him, 
before  he  can  be  alone.  South. 

3.  Forbearance  of  discovery. 

It  is  not  with  publick  as  with  private  prayer:  in 
this  rather  secrecy  is  commanded  than  outward 
shew;  whereas  that,  being  the  publick  act  of  a  whole 
society,  requireth  accordingly  more  care  to  be  had 
of  external  appearance.  Hooker. 

4.  Fidelity  to  a  secret;  taciturnity  invio- 
late; close  silence. 

For  secrecy  no  lady  closer.  Shakspeare. 

Secrecy  and  fidelity  were  their  only  qualities. 

Bui-net, 

SE'CRET,  si'krit.s"  adj.  [secret,  French; 
secretus.,  Latin  ] 

1.  Kepi  hidden;   not  revealed;    concealed. 

The  seact  things  belong  unto  the  Lord  our  God; 
but  those  things  which  are  revealed  belong  unto  us. 

Dtuteronoviy. 
Be  this,  or  aught 
Than  this  more  secret,  now  design'd,  I  haste 
To  know.  Milton 

2.  Retired;  private;  unseen. 

Thou  open'st  wisdom's  way, 
And  giv'st  access,  though  secret  she  retire: 
And  I  perhaps  am  secret.  J^Iillon. 

There  secrtt  in  her  sapphire  cell 
He  with  the  Nais  wont  to  dwell.  Fenton 

3.  Faithful  to  a  secret  entrusted. 

Secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke 'the  word. 
And  will  not  palter.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Private;  affording  privacy. 

The  secret  top 
Of  Oreb  or  of  Sinai.  MUtov, 

5.  Occult;  not  apparent. 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connatural  force 
Pow'rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite 
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With  secret  amity  tilings  of  like  kind, 

By  sccietest  conveyance.  Milton. 

My  heart,  which  by  a  secret  harmony 
Still  moves  with  thine,  join'd  in  connexion  sweet. 

Milton. 
6.  Privy;  obscene. 

Se'cket,  s^'krit.  n.  s.  ^secj-e(,  Fr.  secre- 
in??t,  Latin.] 

1 .  Something  studiously  hidden. 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

Sliakspeare. 
There  is  no  secret  tliat  they  can  hide  from  thee. 

Ezekid. 
We  not  to  explore  the  secrets  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  Milton. 

2.  A  thing  unknown;  something  not  yet 
discovered. 

All  blest  secretf!, 
AM  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth.      Shaksp. 
All  secrets  of  the  deep,  all  Nature's  works. 

Milton. 

The  Romans  seem  not  to  have  known  the  secret 

of  paper  credit.  Jirhulhnol. 

3.  Privacy;  secrecy;  invisible  or  undisco- 
vered state. 

Bread  eaten  in  secret  is  pleasant.  Proverbs. 

In  secret  riding  through  the  air  she  comes.  Milt. 
To  Se'cret,  se'krk.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  keep  private. 

Great  care  is  to  be  used  of  the  clerks  of  the 
council,  for  the  secreting  of  their  consultations. 

Bacon. 
Se'cretariship,  s^k'kre-ta-r^-ship.  n.  s. 
[^secretaire,  Fr,  from  secrclaru.']     The 
office  of  a  secretary. 
Se'cretaky,   s^k'kre-ta-r^.   n.  s.   [secre- 
taircy  Fr.  secretarius,  low  Latin.]     One 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  bu- 
siness; one  who  writes  for  another. 
Call  Gardiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary.  Shaksp. 
That  which  is  most  of  all  profitable  is,  acquaint- 
ance with  the  secretaries,  and  employed  men,  of  am- 
bassadors. Bacon. 
Cottington  was  secretary  to  the  prince.  Clarendon. 
To  SECRE'TE,  s6-krete'.  v.  a.  Isecretus, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  put  aside;  to  hide. 

2.  [In  the  animal  economy.]  To  secern; 
to  separate. 

Secre'tion,  si-kre'shiln.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
cretus,  Latin.] 

1.  That  agency  in  the  animal  economy 
that  consists  in  separating  the  various 
fluids  of  the  body. 

2.  The  fluids  secreted. 
Secretitious,      s^k-re-lish')as.''^°      adj. 

[from  st'cre^us,  Latin.]  Parted  by  animal 
secretion. 

They  have  a  similitude  or  contrariety  to  the  se- 
cretitious  humours  in  taste  and  quality.         Floyer. 
Se'cretist,    si'kri-list.   n.  s.  [from    se- 
cret.^ A  dealer  in  secrets. 

Some  things  1  have  not  yet  thought  fit  so  plainly 

to  reveal ;  not  out  of  any  envious  design  of  having 

them  buried  with  me,  but  that  I  may  barter  with 

those  secretists,  that  will  not  part  with  one  secret 

but  in  exchange  for  another.  Boyle. 

Se'cretly,  se'krit-1^.  adv.  [from  secret.^ 

1.     Privately;    privily;    not  openly;    not 

publickly;    with   intention    not   to    be 

known. 

Give  him  this  letter,  do  it  secretly.     Sliakspeare. 

Now  secretly  with  inward  grief  he  pin'd; 

Now  warm  resentments  to  his  griefs  he  join'd.  Md. 

Seme  may  place  their  chief  satisfaction  in  giving 


secrellywhtit  is  to  be  distributed;  others,  in  being 
the  open  and  avowed  instruments  of  making  such 
distributions.  Merbury. 

2.  Latently;  so  as  not  to  be  obvious;  not 
apparently. 

Tiiose  thoughts  are  not  wholly  mine;  but  either 
they  are  secretly  in  the  poet,  or  may  be  fairly  de- 
duced from  him.  Dryden. 
Se'orktness,   s^'krit-n^s.  n.  s.  [trom  se- 
cret,^ 

1 .  State  of  being  hidden. 

2.  Quality  of  keeping  a  secret. 

I  could  muster  up 
My  giants  and  my  witches  too, 
Which  are  vast  constancy  and  secretness.      Donne. 
Se'cretory,    s^-kr^'tilr-i.^''^    adj.    [from 
secretus,  Latin.]   Performing  the  office 
of  secretion,  or  animal  separation. 

All  the  glands  are  a  congeries  of  vessels  compli- 
cated together,  whereby  they  give  the  blood  time  to 
separate  through  the  capillary  vessels  into  the  se- 
cretory, which  afterwards  exonerate  themselves  into 
one  duct.  Ray. 

SECT,  sSkt.  n.  s.  [secte,  Fr.  secta,  Latin; 
from  sectando.'^ 

1.  A  body  of  men  following  some  parti- 
cular master,  or  united  in  some  settled 
tenets.     Often  in  a  bad  sense. 

We'll  wear  out, 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
That  ebb  and  Row  by  th'  moon.  Shakspeare. 

The  greatest  vicissitude  of  things  is  the  vicissitude 
o{  sects  and  religions:  the  true  religion  is  built  upon 
a  rock;  the  rest  are  tossed  upon  the  waves  of  time. 

Bacon. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  to  the  laws. 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take.     Dryd. 

The  academics  were  willing  to  admit  the  goods 
of  fortune  into  their  notion  of  felicity;  but  no  sects 
of  old  philosophers  did  ever  leave  a  room  for  great- 
ness. Dryden. 

A  sect  of  freethinkers  is  a  sum  of  cyphers. 

Bentley. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  be  misprint- 
ed for  set. 

Of  our  unbitted  lusts,  I  take  this  that  you  call 
love  to  be  a  sect  or  cion.  Othello. 

Se'ctarism,  sek'la-rizm.  n.  s.  [from  sect.'] 
Disposition  to  petty  sects,  in  opposition 
to  things  established. 

Nothing  hath  more  marks  of  schism  and  sectarism 
than  this  presbyterian  way.  King  Charles. 

Se'ctary,  sek'ta-re.  n.  s.  [sectaircj  Fr. 
from  sect.'] 

1.  One  who  divides  from  publick  establish- 
ment, and  joins  with  those  distinguished 
by  some  particular  whims. 

My  lord,  you  are  a  sectary; 
That's  the  plain  truth.  Shakspeare 

Romish  catholick  tenets  are  inconsistent,  on  the 
one  hand,  with  the  truth  of  religion  professed  and 
protested  by  the  church  of  England,  whence  we  aie 
called  protestants;  and  the  anabaptists,  and  sepa 
ratists,  and  sectaries,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  ten- 
ets are  full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monar- 
chy. Bacon 

The  number  of  sectaries  does  not  concern  the 
clergy  in  point  of  interest  or  conscience.        Swiji. 

2.  A  follower;  a  pupil. 

The  sectaries  of  my  celestial  skill. 
That  wont  to  be  the  world's  chief  ornament, 
They  under  keep.  Spenser. 

Secta'tor,  s^k-ta'tiir.«2i  «.  s.  \_sectateur, 
French;  sectator.,  Latin.]  A  follower;  an 
imitator;  a  disciple. 
Hereof  the  wiser  sort  and  the  best  learned  phi- 


losophers were  not  ignorant,  as  Cicero  witnessetb, 

gatherina;  the  opinion  of  Aristotle  and  his  sedators. 

^  Raltigh. 

Se'ction,  sek'shun.  n.  s.  [section,  French; 

sectio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  cutting  or  dividing. 

In  the  sectionof  bodies,  man,  of  all  sensible  crea- 
tures, has  the  fullest  Drain  to  his  proportion. 

Wottmi. 

2.  A  part  divided  from  the  rest. 

3.  A  small  and  distinct  part  of  a  writing 
or  book. 

Instead  of  their  law,  which  they  might  not  read 
openly,  they  read,  of  the  prophets,  that  which  in 
likeness  of  matter  came  nearest  to  each  sectioii  of 
their  law.  Hooker. 

The  production  of  volatile  salts  I  reserve  till  I 
mention  them  in  ar  jiher  section.  Boyle. 

Without  breaking  in  upon  the  connection  of  his 
language,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  give  a  distinct  view 
of  bis  several  arguments  in  distinct  sections.  Locke. 

Se'ctor,  sek'tor.*^^  n.  s.  [secteur,  Fr.] 
In  geometry. 

Sector  is  an  instrument  made  of  wood  or  metal, 
with  a  joint,  and  someiimes  a  piece  to  turn  out  to 
make  a  true  square,  with  lines  of  sines,  tangents, 
secants,  equal  parts,  rhombs,  polygons,  hours,  lati- 
tudes, metals,  and  solids.  If  is  generally  useful  in 
all  the  practical  parts  of  the  mathematicks,  and 
particularly  contrived  for  navigation,  surveying, 
astronomy,  dialling,  and  projection  of  the  spliere. 
All  the  lines  of  the  sector  can  be  accommodated  to 
any  radius,  which  is  done  by  taking  ofiFall  divisions 
parallelwise,  and  not  lengthwise;  the  ground  of 
which  practice  is  this,  that  parallels  to  the  base  of 
any  plain  triangle  bear  the  same  proportion  to  it  as 
the  parts  of  the  legs  above  the  parallel  do  to  the 
whole  legs.  Harris. 

SE'CULAR,  s^k'ku-liar.88  adj.  [secularis, 
Latin;  seculier,  French.] 

1.  Not  spiritual;  relating  to  affairs  of  the 
present  world;  not  holy;  worldly. 

This,  in  every  several  man's  actions  of  common 
life,  appertaineth  unto  moral,  in  publick  and  poli- 
tick secular  affairs,  unto  civil  wisdom.         Hooker. 

Then  shall  they  seek  t'  avail  themselves  of  names, 
Places,  and  titles ;  and  with  these  to  join 
Secular  pow'r,  though  feigning  still  to  act 
By  spiritual.  Milton. 

2.  [In  the  church  of  Rome.]  Not  bound 
by  monastick  rules. 

Those  northern  nations  easily  embraced  the  reli- 
gion of  those  they  subdued,  and  by  their  devotion 
gave  great  authority  and  reverence,  and  thereby 
ease,  to  the  clergy,  both  secular  and  regular. 

Temple. 
In  France,  vast  numbers  of  ecclesiasticks,  secular 
and  religious,  live  upon  the  labours  of  others. 

.dddison, 

3.  [seculaire,  Fr.]  Happening  or  coming 
once  in  a  secle  or  century. 

The  secular  year  was  kept  but  once  in  a  century. 

Mdison. 
Secula'rity,  sdk-ku-lar'e-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
.\erular.']    Worldliness;  attention  to  the 
!■.  igs  of  the  present  life. 

i>ittleness  and  secularity  of  spirit  is  the  greatest 
enemy  to  contemplation.  Burnet. 

7  Se'cularize,  s^k'ku-li-rize.  v.  ,a. 
seculariser,  French;  from  secular.] 

I  To  convert  from  spiritual  appropria- 
tions to  common  use. 

-•  To  make  worldly. 

Secularly,  s^k'kii-Iijr-ld.  adv.  [from 
'ecular.]  In  a  worldly  manner. 

Se  cULARNEss,  s^k'kii-lir-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
secular.]  Worldliness. 

Se'cunoine,  s^k'iiun-diiie.**"  «,«.  [«ec(?.n- 
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dines,  secondes,  French;  aecunda,  viz. 
partes,  quod  7iascenfem  in/antem  se- 
guantur.  Ainsworth.]  The  membrane 
in  which  the  embryo  is  wrapped;  the 
afterbirth. 

The  casting  of  the  skin  is  by  the  ancients  com- 
pared to  the  breaking  of  the  secundine,  or  cawl, 
but  not  rightly;  for  the  secundine  is  but  a  general 
cover,  not  shaped  according  to  the  parU,  but  the 
skin  is.  Bacon. 

Future  ages  lie 

Wrapp'd  in  their  sacred  secimdine  asleep.   Cowley. 

If  the  foetus  be  taken  out  of  the  womb  inclosed 

in  the  secundines,  it  will  continue  to  live,  and  the 

blood  to  circulate.  Rty- 

SECU'RE,  sd-kure'.  adj.  [^sccurus,  Lat.] 

1.  Free  from  fear;  exempt  from  terrour; 
easy;  assured. 

Confidence  then  bore  thee  on  secure 
To  meet  no  danger.  Milton. 

2.  Confident;  not  distrustful:  with  of. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Drijden. 

One  maid  she  had,  belor'd  above  the  rest; 
Secure  of  her,  the  secret  she  confess'd.        Dryden 

The  portion  of  their  wealth  tbey  design  for  the 
uses  of  the  poor,  they  may  throw  into  one  of  these 
publick  repositories,  secure  that  it  will  be  well  em- 
ployed. .iUerbm-y. 

3.  Sure;  not  doubtinj;:  with  of. 

Haply  too  secure  of  our  discharge 
From  penalty.  Milton. 

It  concerns  the  most  secure  of  his  strength,  to 
pray  to  God  not  to  expose  him  to  an  enemy.  Rogers. 

In  Lethe's  lake  souls  long  oblivion  taste; 
Of  future  life  secure,  forgetful  of  the  past.  Dryden. 

We  live  and  act  as  if  we  were  perfectly  secure  of 
the  final  event  of  things,  however  we  may  behave 
ourselves.  Jltterbury. 

4.  Careless;  wanting  caution;  wanting  vi- 
gilance. 

Gideon  smote  the  host,  for  the  host  were  secure. 

Judges. 

5.  Free  from  danger;  safe. 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state. 
As  not  secure  to  single  or  combin'd.  Miltcn. 

Messapus  next, 
Secure  of  steel,  and  fated  from  the  fire, 
In  pomp  appears.  Dryden. 

Secure  from  fortune's  blows, 
Secure  of  what  I  cannot  lose, 
In  my  small  pinnace  1  can  sail.  Dryden. 

6.  It  has  sometimes  of  before  the  object 
in  all   its    senses:    but   more    properly 

from  before  evi/^  or  the  cause  of  evil. 
To   Secu're,  s6-kure'.  v.  a.   [from   the 

adjective.J 
1.  To  make  certain;  to  put  out  of  hazard; 
to  ascertain. 

Nothing  left 
That  might  his  happy  state  secure, 
Secure  from  outward  force.  Milton. 

Actions  have  their  preference,  not  according  to 
the  transient  pleasure  or  pain  that  accompanies  or 
follows  them  here,  but  as  they  serve  to  secure  that 
perfect  dui-able  happiness  hereafter  Locke. 

Truth  and  certainty  are  not  secured  by  innate 
principles;  but  men  are  in  the  same  uncertain  float- 
ing estate  with  as  witlwut  them.  Locke. 

That  prince,  who  shall  be  so  wise  as,  by  esta- 
blished laws  of  liberty,  to  secure  protection  to  the 
honest  industry  of  mankind  against  the  oppression 
of  power,  will  quickly  be  too  haiti  for  his  neigh- 
bours. LocA:e. 

Deeper  to  wound,  she  shuns  the  fight; 
She  drops  her  arms  to  gain  the  fipid: 

Secures  her  conquest  by  her  flight. 
And  triumphs  when  she  seems  to  yield.  Prior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  artful  than  the  address  of 
Ulysses:  he  secures  himself  of  a  powerful  advocate,  | 
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by  paying  an  ingenuous  and  laudable  deference  to 
his  friend.  Broome. 

2.  To  protect;  to  make  safe. 

I  spread  a  cloud  before  tbe  victor's  sight, 
Sustain'd  the  vanquish'd,  and  secured  his  flight; 
Ev'n  thensecur'J  him,  when  I  sought  with  joy 
The  vow'd  destruction  of  ungrateful  Truy.  Dryden. 

Where  two  or  three  sciences  are  pursued  at  the 
same  time,  if  one  of  them  be  dry,  as  logick,  let 
another  be  more  entertaining,  to  secure  the  mind 
from  weariness.  "  "'^^ 

3.  To  insure. 

Secu'rely,  s^-kure'l^.  adv.  [from  se- 
cure.] 

1 .  Without  fear;  carelessly. 

Love,  that  had  now  longtime  securely  slept 
In  Venus'  lap,  unarmed  then  and  naked, 
'Gan  rear  bis  head,  by  Clotho  being  waked. 

Spenser. 

'Tis  done  like  Hector,  but  secure/j/ done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd.  Shakspeare. 

His  daring  foe  securely  him  defy'd.  Milton. 

A  soul  that  can  securely  death  defy,  ' 
And  count  it  nature's  privilege  to  die.  Dj'yden. 

Whether  any  of  the  reasonings  are  inconsistent, 
I  securely  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

Jitterbury. 

2.  Without  danger;  safely. 

We  upon  our  globe's  last  verge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky; 

From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours   we   shall 
know. 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry.  Dryden. 

Seou'rement,  s^-kure'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
secure.'^  The  cause  of  safety;  protec- 
tioji;  defence. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death;  Cain,  onthecon- 
ti-ai-y,  grew  afraid  thereof,  and  obtained  a  secure- 
nient  from  it.  Brown. 

Secu'rity,  s6-ku'r6-t^.  n.  s.  [secwnYe,  Fr. 
securitae,  Latin;  from  secure.'\ 

1 .  Carelessness;  freedom  from  fear. 

Man'ellous  security  is  always  dangerous,  when 
men  will  not  believe  any  bees  to  be  in  a  hive,  until 
they  have  a  sharp  sense  of  their  stings.    Hayward. 

2.  Vitious  carelessness;  confidence;  want 
of  vigilance. 

How  senseless  then  and  dead  a  soul  hath  he, 
W^hich  thinks  his  soul  doth  with  his  body  die; 

Or  thinks  not  so,  but  so  would  have  it  be, 
That  he  might  sin  with  more  securityl         Davits. 

3.  Protection;  defence 

If  the  providence  of  God  be  taken  away,  what 
security  have  we  against  those  innumerable  dangers 
to  which  human  nature  is  continually  exposed  r 

Tillotson. 

4.  Any  thing  given  as  a  pledge  or  caution; 
insurance;  assurance  for  any  thing;  the 
act  of  giving  caution,  or  being  bound. 

There  is  scarce  truth  enough  alive  to  make  so- 
cieties secure;  but  security  enough  to  make  fellow- 
ships accurst.  Shakspeare. 

When  they  had  taken  security  of  Jason,  they  let 
them  go.  i^cts. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man,  who  hath  the  appearance 
of  religion,  to  be  wicked  and  an  hypocrite;  but  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  declares  against 
religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  security  that  he  will 
not  be  false  and  cruel.  Swift. 

Exchequer  bills  have  been  generally  reckoned 
the  surest  and  most  sacred  of  all  securities.    Swift. 

The  Romans  do  not  seem  to  have  known  the  se- 
cret of  paper  credit,  and  securities  upon  mortgages. 

^irbuthnot. 

5.  Safety;  certainty. 

Some,  who  gave  their  advice  for  entering  into  a 
war,  alleged  that  we  should  have  no  security  for  our 
trade,  while  Spain  was  subject  to  a  prince  of  the 
Bourbon  family.  Swift. 
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Seda'n,  sd-dan'.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  portable 
coach;,  a  chair.  I  believe  because  first 
made  at  Sedan. 

Some  beg  for  absent  persons,  feign  them  sick, 
Close  mew'd  in  their  sedans  for  want  of  air. 
And  for  their  wives  produce  an  empty  chair. 

Dryden. 
By  a  tax  of  Cato's  it  was  provided,  that  women's 
wearing  cloaths,  ornament,  and  sedan,  exceeding 
12H.  Is.  \0d.  halfpenny,  should  pay  30s.  in  the  hun- 
dred pounds  value.  .irbxUhnot. 

SEDA'TE,  s^-dite'.  adj.  [«fc?a?us,  Lat.] 
Calm;  quiet;  still;  unrufifted;  undisturb- 
ed; serene. 

With  countenance  calm  and  soul  sedate, 
ThusTurnus.  Dryden. 

Disputation  carries  away  the  mind  from  that  calm 
and  sedate  temper  which  is  so  necessary  to  contem- 
plate truth.  Watts. 

Seda'tely,  s^-date'le.  adv.  [from  se- 
date.] Calmly;  without  disturbance. 

That  has  most  weight  with  them  that  appears  se- 
dately to  come  from  their  parents  reason.       Locke. 

Seda'teness,  s^-dite'n^s.  n.  5.  [from  se- 
date.] Calmness;  tranquillity;  serenity; 
freedom  from  disturbance. 

There  is  a  particular  sedateness  in  their  conversa- 
tion and  behaviour  that  qualifies  them  for  council, 
with  a  great  intrepidity  that  fits  them  for  action. 

Jlddison. 

Se'dentariness,  s^d'd^n-ta-r^-n^s.  n.  s. 
[Irom  sedentarij.]  The  slate  of  being 
sedentary;  inactivity. 

SE'DENTARY,  s^d'd^n-ta-r^.  adj.  [_se- 
de7itaire,  Fr.  sedentario,  Italian;  seden- 
tarius,  from  sedeo,  Latin.j 

1.  Passed  in  sitting  still;  wanting  motion 
or  action. 

A  sedentary  life,  appropriate  to  all  students,  crush- 
es the  bowels;  and  for  want  of  stirring  the  body, 
sutfer  the  spirits  to  lie  dormant.  Harvey. 

The  blood  of  labouring  people  is  more  dense  and 
heavy  than  of  those  who  live  a  sedentary  life. 

tSrbvthnot. 

2.  Torpid;  inactive;  sluggish;  motionless 

The  sedentary  earth. 
That  better  might  with  far  less  compass  move, 
Serv'd  by  more  noble  than  herself,  attains 
Her  end  without  least  motion.  Milton. 

Till  length  of  years, 
And  sedentary  numbness,  craae  my  limbs 
To  a  contemptible  old  age  obscure.  Milton. 

The  soul,  considered  abstractedly  from  (its  pas- 
sions, is  of  a  remiss  sedentary  nature,  slow  in  its 
resolves,  and  languishing  in  its  executions. 

Spectator. 

SEDGE,  s^dje.  n.  s.  [fJecj,  Sax.  whence, 

in  the  provinces,  a  narrow  flag  is  called 

a  sag  or  seg.]     A   growth  of  narrow 

flags;  a  narrow  flag. 

The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides, 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage; 
But  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered. 
He  makes  sweet  musick  with  th'  enamell'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge  ^ 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays, 
With  willing  sport,  to  the  wild  ocean.  Shaksp. 

Adonis,  painted  by  a  ruBning  brook, 
And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid; 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind.    Shaksp. 

In  hotter  countries  a  fly  called  lucciole,  that 
shineth  as  the  glow-worm,  is  chiefly  upon  fens  and 
marshes;  yet  is  not  seen  but  in  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, and  sedge  or  other  green  of  the  fens  give  as 
good  shade  as  bushes.  Bacon. 

He  liid  himself  in  the  sedges  adjoininj.    Smdus. 
My  bonds  I  brake, 
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Fled  from  my  guards,  and  in  a  muddy  lake, 
Amongst  the  sedges,  all  the  night  lay  hid.  Deiiliam. 

Nipbates,  with  inverted  urn, 
And  drooping  sedge,  shall  his  Armenia  mourn. 

Dryden. 
Se'dgy,  s^d'je.  adj.  [from  sedg'e.^    Over- 
grown with  narrow  flags. 

Qn  the  grntle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  band. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour, 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glcudower. 

Sliakspeare. 
Old  father  Thames  rais'd  up  his  reverend  head, 
But  fear'd  the  fate  of  Simoeis  would  return: 
Deep  in  his  ooze  he  sought  his  sedgy  bed. 
And  shrunk  his  waters  back  into  his  urn.    Dryden. 
Se'diment,    s^(l'6-in^nt.   7i.   s.   [^sediment, 
Fr.  nedimentum^  Latin.]     That  which 
subsides  or  settles  at  tlie  bottom. 

The  salt  water  rises  into  a  kind  of  scum  on  the 
top,  and  partly  goeth  into  a  sediment  in  the  bottom, 
and  so  is  rather  a  sepaiation  than  an  evaporation. 

Bacon. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 

bottom,  that  troubles  and  'iefiles  the  water.    South. 

That  matter  sunk  not  down  till  last  of  all,  settling 

at  the  surface  of  the  sediment,  and  covering  all  the 

rest.  Wocdward. 

Sedi'tion,    se-dish'fin.    n.   s.    \_6c'dUion, 

Frencli;  seditio,  Latin.]    A  tumult^  an 

insurrection;  a  popular  commoiion;  an 

uproar. 

That  sun-shine  brew'd  a  show'r  for  him. 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home.  Shaksp. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish,  'gainst  our  senate, 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition.  Shaks. 
Sedi'tious,  se-dish'ds.  adj  \_seditieujc, 
French;  sedieiosus^  Latin.]  Factious 
■with  tumult;  turbulent. 

The  cause,  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king, 
Seditioxis  to  his  grace  and  to  the  state.  Shakspeare. 
Veiy  many  of  the  nobility  in  Edenborough,  at 
that  time,  did  not  appear  yet  in  this  seditioxas  beha- 
Tioui'.  Clarendon. 

Thou  return'st 
From  flight,  seditious  angel.  Milton. 

But  if  she  has  deform'd  this  earthly  life 
With  murd'rous  rapine  and  seditious  strife, 
In  everlasting  darkness  must  she  lie; 
Still  more  unhappy  that  she  cannot  die.  Prior. 

Sedi'tiously,  se-dish'fis-1^.  adv.  [from 
sedilious.^  Tumultuously;  with  fac- 
tious turbulence. 
Sebiti'ousness,  se-dish'iis-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
seditious.^  Turbulence;  disposition  to 
sedition. 

To  SEDU'CE,  se-duse'.  v.  a.  [sfduco, 
Latin;  scdnire.  French.]  To  draw  aside 
from  the  right;  to  tempt;  to  corrupt;  to 
deprave;  to  mislead;  to  deceive. 

'Tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  wh(  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduc''d?       Shaksp. 

Me  the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce, 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  [  intended.     Shakspeare. 

A  beauty-waining  and  distressed  widow 
^educ'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  all  his  thoughts 
To  base  declension.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  latter  times  softie  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits.      1  Timothy. 

1  shall  never  gratify  the  spitefulness  of  a  few  with 
any  sinister  thoughts  of  all  their  allegiance,  whom 
pious  frauds  have  seduced.  King  Charles 

Subtle  he  needs  must  be  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame, 
By  airogating  Jonson's  hostile  name; 


Let  father  Flecknoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise, 
And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise.  Dryden. 

Sedu'cement,  se-duse'ment.  n.  s.  [from 
seduce.^  Practice  of  seduction;  art  or 
means  used  in  order  to  seduce. 

To  season  them,  and  win  them  early  to  the  love 
of  virtue  and  true  labour,  ere  any  flattering  seduce- 
ment  or  vain  principle  seize  them  wandering,  some 
easy  and  delightful  book  of  education  should  be  read 
to  them.  Milton. 

Her  hero's  dangers  touch'd  the  pitying  pow'r. 
The  nymph's  sedwcemenfs,  and  the  magick  bow'r. 

Pope. 
Sedu'ceh,  s^-du'sijr.98n.  s.  [from  seduce.'] 
One  who  draws  aside  from  the  right;  a 
tempter;  a  corrupter. 

Grant  it  me,  O  king:  otherwise  a  seducer  flou- 
rishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.         Shakspeare. 
There  is  a  teaching  by  restraining  seducers,  and 
so  removing  the  hindrances  of  knowledge.     South. 

The  soft  seducer,  with  enticing  looks. 
The  bellowing  rivals  to  the  fight  provokes.  Dryden. 

He,  whose  firm  faith  no  reason  could  remove. 
Will  melt  before  that  soft  seducer,  love.      Dryden. 
Sedu'cible,  s6-du's6-bl.^"  adj.  [from  se- 
duce.] Corruptible;   capable  of  being 
drawn  aside  from  the  right. 

The  vicious  example  of  ages  past  poisons  the  cu- 
riosity of  the  present,  afibrding  a  hint  of  sin  unto 
seducible  spirits.  Brown. 

We  owe  much  of  our  error  to  the  power  which 
our  affections  have  over  our  so  easy  seducible  under- 
standings. Glanville. 
Sedu'ction,  sd-di'ik'shtin.  n.  s.  [^seduction, 
Fr.  seductus.,  Latin.]  The  act  of  seduc- 
ing; the  act  of  drawing  aside. 

Whatsoever  men's  faith,  patience,  or  perseve- 
rance were,  any  remarkable  indulgence  to  this  sin, 
the  seduction  of  Balaam,   was  sure  to  bring  judg- 
ments. Hammond. 
To  procure  the  miseries  of  others  in  those  extre- 
mities, wherein  we  hold  an  hope  to  have  no  society 
ourselves,  is  a  strain  above  Lucifer,  and  a  project 
beyond  the  primary  seduction  of  hell.  Brown. 
The  deceiver  soon  found  out  this  soft  place  of 
Adam's,  and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  him 
from  this  way  of  seduction.                       Glanville. 
Helen  ascribes  her  seduction  to  Venus,  and  men- 
tions nothing  of  Paris.  Pope. 
A  woman  who  is  above  flattery,  and  despises  all 
praise  but  that  which  flows  from  the  approbation  of 
her  own  heart,  is,  morally  speaking,  out  of  reach 
of  seduction.                                               Clarissa. 
Sedu'lity,   s6-du'l^-t^.    n.  s.   [sedulitas, 
Lat.]  Diligent  assiduity;  laboriousness; 
industry;  application;  intenseness  of  en- 
deavour. 

Man  oftentimes  pursues,  with  great  sedulity  and 
earnestness,  that  which  cannot  stand  him  in  any 
stead  for  vital  purpose.  Hooker 

Let  there  be  but  the  same  propensity  and  bent  of 
will  to  religion,  and  there  will  be  the  same  sedulity 
and  indefatigable  industry  in  men's  enquiries  into 
it.  South. 

SE'DULOUS,  s^d'du-lfis,  or  sed'ju-Ms. 
S&3  294,376  adj.  [_sedulus,  Lat  ]  Assidu- 
ous; industrious;  laborious;  diligent; 
painful. 

Not  sedulous  by  nature  to  indite 
Wars,  hitherto  the  only  argument 
Heroick  deem'd.  Milton. 

What  signifies  the  sound  of  words  in  prayer,  with- 
out the  affection  of  the  heart,  and  a  sedulou.s  appli- 
cation of  the  proper  means  that  may  naturally  lead 
us  to  such  an  end.  VEstrange. 

The  goat,  now  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalthaea,reach'd  her  teat,  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food:  the  sedulous  bee 
Distill'd  her  honey  on  thy  purple  lips.  Prior. 

The  bare  majority  of  a  few  rcjjresentatives  is 
often  procured  by  great  industry  and  application, 


wherein  those  who  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  malice 
aie  much  more  sedulous  than  such  as  would  prevent 
them.  ^^ift- 

Se'dulously,  s^d'du-liis-ld.  adv.  [from 
sedulous.]  Assiduously;  industriously; 
laboriously;  diiigeniiy;  painfully. 

The  ritual,  perceptive,  prophetick,  and  all  other 
parts  of  sacred  writ,  were  most  sedulously,  most  re- 
ligiously guarded  by  them.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

All  things  by  experience 
Are  most  improv'd;  then  sedulously  think 
To  meliorate  thy  stock,  no  way  or  rule 
Be  unessay'd.  Philips. 

SE'DULO\jSNEss,s^d'du-lus-n^s.n.  s.  [from 
sedulous.]  Assiduity;  assiduousness; 
industry;  diligence. 
See,  s6e.^*s  n.  s.  \_sedes,  Lat.]  The  seat 
of  episcopal  power;  the  diocess  of  a 
bishop. 

You,  my  lord  archbishop, 
Whose  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintain'd, 
Whose  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd, 
Whose  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutor'd, 
Whose  white  investments  figure  innocence, 
The  dove  and  every  blessed  spirit  of  peace; 
Wherefore  do  you  so  ill  transilate  yourself 
Out  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace. 
Into  the  harsh  and  boist'rous  tongue  of  war."  Shaks. 
It  is  a  safe  opinion  for  their  sees,  empires,  aud 
kingdoms;  and  for  themselves,  if  they  be  wise. 

Bacon. 
The  pope  would  use  these  treasures,  in  case  of 
any  great  calamity  that  should  endanger  the  holy 
see.  Jiddisun, 

Episcopal  revenues  were  so  low  reduced,  that 
three  or  four  si.es  were  often  united  to  muke  a  tole- 
rable competency.  Swift. 
To    SEE,    se6.   v.  a.  pret.  /  saw;    part, 
pass.  seen,  [f  eon,  Sax.  sien.^  Dutch.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  eye. 
Dear  son  Edgar, 

Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 

I'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  Shakspeare. 

\  was  bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it;  I  was 
dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it.  Isaiah. 

1  speak  th^t  which  I  have  seen  with  my  father, 
and  ye  do  that  which  you  have  seen  with  yours.  John. 

He'll  lead  the  life  of  gods,  and  be 
By  gods  and  heroes  seen,  and  gods  and  heroes  see. 

Dryden. 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  pa- 
tient, that  had  sore  eyes:  If  you  have  more  pleasure 
in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your  sight, 
wine  is  good  for  you;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
b:?  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught.  Locke. 

I  see  her  sober  over  her  sampler.  Pope. 

2.  To  observe;  to  find. 
Seven  other  kine  came  up,  lean  fleshed,  such  as 

I  never  saw  for  badness.  Genesis. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy.  Milton. 
Give  them  first  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they 
perfectly  comprehend  it,  before  you  go  any  farther, 

Locke. 

The  thunderbolt  wc  see  used,  by  the  greatest  poet 

of  Augustus's  age,  to  express  irresistible  force  in 

battle.  Addison. 

3.  To  discover;  to  descry. 
Who  is  so  gross 

As  cannot  see  this  palpable  device.' 
Yet  who  so  bold  but  says  he  sees  it  not. 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought.' 

Shakspeare, 

4.  To  converse  with. 
The  main  of  them  may  be  reduced  to  language 

and  to  an  improvement  in  wisdom  and  prudence,  by 
seeing'  men,  and  conversing  with  people  of  different 
tempers  and  customs.  Locke. 

5.  To  attend;  to  remark. 
I  had  a  mind  to  see  him  out,  and  therefore  did 

1     not  care  for  contradicting  him .  >9ddiion 


SEE 
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To  See,  se^.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  have  the  power  of  sight;  to  have  by 
the  eye  perception  of  things  distant. 

Who  maketb  the  ste'xng  or  the  blind?  ba\e  uot  I, 
the  Lord?  Exodus. 

Air  bath  some  secret  degree  of  light;  otherwise 
cats  and  owls  could  not  set  in  the  night.         Bacan. 

2.  To  discern  without  deception. 

Many  sagacious  persons  will  find  us  out,  will  look 
under  our  mask,  and  see  through  all  our  fine  preten- 
sions, and  discern  the  absurdity  of  telling  the  world 
that  we  believe  one  thing  when  we  do  the  contrary. 

Tiliotson. 
Could  you  see  into  my  secret  soul, 
There  you  might  read  your  own  dominion  doubled. 

Drydin. 

You  may  see  into  the  spirit  of  them  all,  and  form 

your  pen  from  those  general  notions.  Felton. 

3.  To  inquire;  to  distnit^uish. 

See  whether  fear  doth  make  thee  wrong  her. 

Skakspeare. 

4.  To  be  attentive. 

Mark  and  perform  it,  see''st  thou?  for  the  fail 
Of  any  poiut  in  't  shall  be  death.  Shakspem-e. 

5.  To  scheme;   to  contrive. 

Cassio's  a  proper  man:  let  me  see  now; 
To  get  his  place.  Shakspeare. 

See,  s^^.  interJectioTi.  [originally  the  im- 
perative of  the  verb  see.^  Lo;  look;  ob- 
serve; behold. 

See!  see!  upon  the  banks  of  Boyue  he  stands. 
By  his  own  view  adjusting  his  commands.   Halifax. 

See!  the  sole  bliss  heav'n  could'on  all  bestow, 
Which  who  but  feels  can  taste,  but  thinks  can  know. 

Pope. 
See  what  it  is  to  have  a  poet  in  your  house.  Pope. 
SEED,  se«id.-*^  n.  s.  [fseb,  Saxon;  seed, 
Danish;  saed,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  organized  particle  produced  by 
plants  and  animals,  from  which  new 
plants  and  animals  are  generated. 

If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time. 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me.  Shakspeare. 

Seed  of  a  year  old  is  the  best,  though  some  seed 
and  grains  last  better  than  others.  Bacon. 

That  every  plant  has  its  seed,  is  an  evident  sign 
of  divine  providence.  More. 

Did  they  ever  see  any  herbs,  except  those  of  the 
grass-leaved  tribe,  come  up  without  two  seed  leaves; 
which  to  me  is  an  argument  tliat  they  came  all  of 
seed,  there  being  no  reason  else  why  tliey  should  pro- 
duce two  seed  leaves  different  from  the  subsequent. 

Ray. 

Just  gods!  all  other  things  their  like  produce; 
The  vine  arises  from  her  mother's  juice: 
When  feeble  plants  or  tender  flow'rs  decay, 
They  to  their  seed  their  images  convey.  Pnor. 

In  the  south  part  of  Staffordshire  they  go  to  the 
north  for  seed  corn.  Morlinxer. 

2.  First  pr'uiciple;  original. 

The  seed  of  whatsoever  perfect  virtue  groweth 
from  us,  is  aright  opinion  touching  things  divine. 

Uoektr. 

3.  Principle  of  production. 

Praise  of  great  acts  he  scatters,  as  a  seed 
Which  may  the  like  in  coming  ages  breed.   Wcdler. 

4.  Pro.<.  iiy;  offspring;  descendants. 

Next  him  king  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reign'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 

but,  three  fair  daughters  which  were  well  up- 
train'd 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed.  Fairy  Queen. 

The  thing  doth  touch 
The  main  of  all  your  states,  your  blood,  your  seed. 

Daniel. 

When  God  gave  Canaan  to  Abraham,  he  thought 

fit  tu  put  his  se(d  into  the  grant  too.  Locke. 

5.  Race,  generation;  biith. 

Of  iiKirtal  seed  they  were  not  held, 
Which  other  mortals  so  cxcell'd; 


And  beauty  too  in  such  excess, 
As  yours,  Zelinda!  claims  no  less.  Waller. 

To  Sf.cd,  s^^d.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  grow  to  perfect  maturity,  so  as  to 
shed  the  seed. 

Wbate'er  I  plant,  like  corn  on  barren  earth, 
Byan  equi>ocal  birth. 
Seeds  and  runs  up  to  poeby.  Swijt. 

2.  To  shed  the  seed. 

They  pick  up  all  the  old  roots,  except  what  they 
design  for  seed,  which  they  let  stand  to  seed  the  next 
year.  Mortimer. 

See'dcake,  sied'kike.  n.  s.  [.seed  and 
cake.']  A  sweet  cake  interspersed  with 
warm  aromatick  seeds. 

Remember,  wife, 

The  seedcake,  the  pasties,  and  furmety  pot.  Tiisser. 

See'dlip,  s^cd'lip.  I  n.  s.      A  vessel   in 

See'dlop,  sied'iop.  5      which  the  sower 

carries  his  seed.  jiinsivorth. 

See'dpearl,    s^ed-p^rl'.  n.   s.  [seed  and 

fieurl]     Small  grains  of  pearl. 

In  the  dissolution  of  seedpearl  in  some  acid  men- 
struum, if  a  good  quantity  of  the  little  pearls  be  cast 
in  whole,  they  will  be  carried  in  swarms  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top.  Boyle. 

SEE'DPLOT,s^ed'pl6t.  n.  s.  [seed  and/ilot.l 
The  ground  on  which  plants  are  sowed 
to  be  afterward  transplanted. 

To  counsel  others,  a  man  must  be  furnished  with 
an  universal  store  in  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  all 
nature;  that  is,  the  matter  and  seedplot:  these  are 
the  seats  of  all  argument  and  invention.  B.  Jonson. 

Humility  is  a  seedplot  of  virtue,  especially  chris- 
tian, which  thrives  best  when  'iis  deep  rooted  iu  the 
humble  lowly  heait.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  uuuseful  to  present  a  full  narration 
of  this  rebellion,  looking  back  to  those  passages  by 
which  the  scedplots  were  made  and  framed,  from 
whence  those  mischiefs  have  successively  grown. 

CUrrendon. 

See'dtime,  seid'time.  n.  s.  [seed  and 
time.]     The  season  of  sowing. 

While  the  earth  remaineth,  seedtinu  and  harvest 
shall  not  cease.  Genesis. 

If  he  would  have  two  tributes  in  one  year,  he 
must  give  them  two  seedtimes,  and  two  harvests. 

Bacon. 
The  first  rain  fell  upon  the  seedtitne  about  Octo- 
ber, and  was  to  make  the  seed  to  root;  the  latter 
was  to  fill  the  ear.  Brncn. 

Day  and  night, 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  heat  and  hoary  frost. 
Shall  hold  their  course,  till  fire  purge  all  things. 

Milton. 
Their  very  seedtime  was  their  harvest,  and  by 
sowing  tares  they  immediately  reaped  gold. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

He  that  too  curiously  observes  the  face  of  the 

heavens,  by  missing  his  seedtime,  will  lose  the  hopes 

of  his  harvest.  ^Iterbury. 

See'dling,  seed'ling.^'o  n.  s.  [from  seed.] 

A  young  plant  just  risen  from  the  seed. 

Carry  into  the  shade  such  seedlings  or  plants  as 

are  for  their  choiceness  reserved  in  pots.     Evelyn. 

See'dxess,    se^d'nes.    n.  s.  [from  seed.] 

Seedtime;  the  time  of  sowing. 

Blossoming  time 
From  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
^  To  teeming  foyson.  Shaks])eare. 

See'dsman,  seedz'man.*8  n.  s.  [seed  and 
man.'] 

1.  The  sower;   he  that  scatters  the  seed. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  the  harvest.  Shakspeare. 

2.  One  that  sells  seed.  j 
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See'dt,  si^d'd.  adj.  [from  seed.]  Abound- 
ing with  seed. 

Sef.'i.vg,    s^e'ing.**"    jj.    s.    [from    see.] 
Sight;  vision. 
Love  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye.    Shaksp. 
See'ing,  se^'ing.  p      adv.     [vu 

See'ing  t/iac,  see'ing-THat.  ^  gue,  Fr. 
from  see.  It  would  be  more  gramma- 
tically written,  as  vu  que,  fiourvu  que, 
in  French;  seen  that,  ov  firovided  chat.~\ 
Since;  sith;  it  being  so  that. 

UTiy  should  not  they  be  as  well  victualled  for  so 
loug  tune,  as  the  ships  aie  usually  for  a  year,  seeing 
it  is  easier  to  keep  victuals  on  land  than  water? 

Spenser. 
How  shall  they  have  any  trial  of  his  doctiiue, 
learning,  and  ability  to  preach,  see'iag  thai  he  may 
not  publickly  either  teach  or  exhort,  because  he  is 
not  yet  called  to  the  ministry?  IMiiigift. 

Seeing  every  nation  affords  not  experience  and 
tradition  enough  for  all  kind  of  learijing,  theielbre 
we  arc  taught  the  languages  of  those  people  who 
have  been  most  industrious  after  wisdom.  Mtltoa. 
■  Seeing  they  explained  the  phenomena  of  vision, 
imagination,  and  thought,  by  certain  thm  fleeces  of 
atoms  that  flow  from  tlie  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  by 
their  subtlety  penetrate  any  obstacle,  and  yet  retain 
the  exact  lineaments  of  the  several  bodies  from 
which  they  proceed:  iu  consequence  of  this  hypo- 
thesis they  maintained,  that  we  could  have  no  phan- 
tasy of  any  thiDg,  but  what  did  really  subsist  either 
intire  or  in  its  several  parts.  Bentley. 

To  SEEK,  s^ek.  v.  a.  prat.  I  sought; 
part.  pass,  sought,  [pecan,  Sax.  soeck- 
en,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  look  for;  to  search  for;  often  with 
out. 

He  did  range  the  town  to  seek  me  out.     Shaksp. 

I  have  a  venturous  fairy,  that  shall  seefc 

The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  thence  new 

nuts.  Shakspeare. 

Because  of  the  money  returned  in  our  sacks,  are 

we  brought  in,   that  he  may  seek  occasion  against 

us,  and  take  us  for  bondmen.  Genesis. 

He  seeketh  unto  him  a  cunning  workman,  to  pre- 

pai"e  a  graven  image.  Isaiah. 

Scekihte  a  man  which  may  go  with  thee.  Tobit. 

Sweet  peace,  where  dost  thou  dwell? 

1  humbly  crave. 
Let  me  once  know; 

I  sought  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 
And  ask'd  if  peace  was  there.  Herbert. 

The  king  meant  not  to  seek  cut  nor  to  decline 
fighting  with  them,  if  they  put  themselves  in  his  way. 

Clarendon. 
So  fatal  'twas  to  seeA,  temptation  out! 
Most  confidence  has  stiil  most  cause  to  doubt. 

Drxjden. 

We  must  seek  out  some  other  original  of  power 

for  the  government  of  politicks  than  this  of  Adani, 

or  else  there  will  be  none  at  all  iii  the  world,  l^xke. 

2.  To  solicit;  to  cudedNour  to  gain. 

Others  tempting  him,5oug/jiol  aim  a  sign.  Luke. 

The  young  lions  roar  after  their  prey,  and  seek 
their  meat  from  God  Psalms. 

God  hath  bid  dwell  far  off  all  anxious  cares, 
And  not  molest  us,  unless  wc  ourselves 
Seek  them  with  wander  ug  tl!o;:;.^b'-s.  Milton. 

Oft  our  alliance  othci-  ia:r!s  lic.^ir'd, 
And  what  we  seeA;  of  you,  of  us  requir'd.    Dryden. 

3.  To  go  to  find. 

Let  us  seeA;  death,  or,  he  not  found,  supply 
His  oflice.  MU<m. 

Dardauus,  though  bom 
On  Latian  plains,  yet  sovghl  the  Phrygian  shore. 

Dryden. 
Like  fury  seiz'd  the  rest;  the  ixflgress  known. 
All  sirk  the  mouatmins,  and  for-ake  the  town.  Dryd. 

Since  great  Ulysses  siy'i^.t  the  Phrygian  plains, 
Within  these  walls  inglorious  silence  reigns.  Pope. 
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Indulge  our  labour  more, 
And  seek  Atrides  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Pope. 

4.  To  pursue  by  machinations. 

I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlaw'd  from  my  blood ;  he  sought  my  life. 

Shakspeare. 
David  saw  that  Saul  was  come  oat  to  seek  bis  life. 

1  Samtiel. 
To  Seek,  s^^k.^"  -y.  „, 

1.  To  make  search;  to  make  inquiry. 

Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read. 

Isaiah. 

ITiave  been  forced  to  relinquish  that  opinion,  and 

have  endeavoured  to  seek  after  some  better  reason. 

Spectator. 

2.  To  endeavour. 

Why  should  he  mean  me  ill,  or  seek  to  barm? 

Milton. 
Ask  not  what  pains,  nor  further  seek  to  know 
Their  process,  or  the  forms  of  law  below.  Drydtn. 

3.  To  make  pursuit. 

Violent  men  have  sought  after  my  soul.     Psalms. 
If  thy  brother's  ox  or  sheep  go  astray,  it  shall  be 
with  thee  until  thy  brother  seek  after  it. 

Deuteronomy. 

*.  To  apply  to;  to  use  solicitation. 

All  the  earth  soi^ht  to  Solomon,  to  hear  his  wis- 
dom. 1  *»"i:s- 

Unto  the  habitation  shall  ye  seek,  and  thither  thou 
Shalt  come.  DeiUeronomy. 

5.  To  endeavour  after. 

Being  a  man  of  experience,  he  wished  by  wisdom 
to  order  that  which  the  young  prince  sovght  for  by 
^Qi-,  Knolles. 

To  Seek,  s^ek.  [an  adverbial  mode  of 
speech.]  At  a  loss;  without  measures, 
knowledge,  or  experience. 

Being  brought  and  transferred  from  other  services 
abroad,  though  they  be  of  good  experience  in  those, 
yet  in  these  they  will  be  new  to  seek;  and  before 
they  have  gathered  experience,  they  shall  buy  it 
with  great  loss  to  his  majesty.  Spenser. 

Unpractis'd,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.  Milton. 
But  they  misplace  them  all; 
And  are  as  much  to  seek  in  other  things. 
As  he  that  only  can  design  a  tree, 
Would  be  to  draw  a  shipwreck.  Roscommon. 

See'ker,  s6ek'iir.9«  n.  s.  [from  seek.^ 

1 .  One  that  seeks;   an  inquirer. 

Though  I  confess  that  in  philosophy  I  am  a  seeker, 
yet  cannot  believe  that  a  sceptick  in  philosophy 
must  be  one  in  divinity.  Glamnlle. 

A  language  of  a  very  witty  volatile  people,  seek- 
ers after  novelty,  and  abounding  with  variety  of  no- 
tions. Locke. 

2.  The  name  of  a  sect  vphich  professed  no 
determinate  religion. 

See'ksorrow,  se6k's6r-r6.  n.  s.  [^seek  and 
sorrow.']  One  who  contrives  to  give 
htniself  vexation. 

A  field  they  go,  where  many  lookers  be, 
And  thou  seeksorroiv,  Klaius,  them  among; 

Indeed  thou  saidst  it  was  thy  friend  to  see, 
Strephon,  whose  absence  seem'd  unto  thee  long. 

Sidney. 

To  Seel,  s^^l.*""'  i^-  a-  [sceller,  to  seal, 
Fr]  To  close  the  eyes.  A  term  of 
falconry,  the  eyes  of  a  wild  or  haggard 
hawk  being  for  a  time  seeled  or  closed. 
Now  she  brought  them  to  see  a  seeled  dove,  who 
the  blinder  she  was,  the  higher  she  strave.  Sidney. 

Mine  eyes  no  more  on  vanity  shall  feed. 
But  seeded  up  with  death  shall  have  their  deadly 

Cnme,  seeling  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tena«r  eye  of  pitiful  day.        Shaksp. 
Some  ambitious  Tw,n  seem  as  screens  to  princes 
13  matters  of  danger  »qd  envy;  for  no  man  will 


take  such  parts,  unless  he  be  like  the  seeled  dove, 
that  mounts  and  mounts,  because  he  cannot  see 
about  him.  Bacon. 

Since,  blinded  with  ambition,  he  did  soar 
Like  a  seeVd  dove,  his  crimes  shall  be  his  punish- 
ment, 
Tobe  depriv'd  ofsight.  Venham. 

To  Seel,  s661.  v.  n.  [pyllan,  Saxon.]  To 
lean  on  one  side. 

When  a  ship  seels  or  rowls  in  foul  weather,  the 
breaking  loose  of  ordnance  is  a  thing  very  danger- 
ous. Raleigh. 

Seel  or  See'ling,  si^l,  or  s^el'ing.  n.  «. 
[from  se€l.~\  The  agitation  of  a  ship  in 
foul  weather.  Jinsworth. 

See'ly,  s^el'e.  adj.  [from  peel,  lucky 
time,  Sax.] 

1.  Lucky;  happy. 

My  seely  sheep  like  well  below, 
For  they  been  hale  enough  and  trow, 
And  liken  their  abode.  Spenser, 

2.  Silly;  foolish;  siinple. 

Peacock  and  turkie,  that  nibbles  off  top. 
Are  very  ill  neighbours  to  seely  poor  hop.     Tusser- 

To  SEEM,  sd'em.^*"  v.  n.  [sembler,  Fr. 
unless  it  has  a  Teutonick  original,  as 
seemly  certainly  has.] 

1.  To  appear;  to  make  a  show;  to  have 
semblance. 

My  lord,  you've  lost  a  friend,  indeed; 
And  I  dare  swear  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming'  sorrow;  it  is  sure  your  own.       Shaksp. 

Speak:  we  will  not  trust  om  cjes 
Without  our  ears:  thou  art  not  what  thou  seem^st. 

Shakspeare. 
So  spake  th'  Omnipotent;  and  with  his  words 
All  seem'd  well  pleas'd;  all  seemed,  but  were  not  all. 

Milton. 
In  holy  nuptials  tied; 
A  seeming  widow,  and  a  secret  bride.         Dryden. 

Observe  the  youth 
Already  seems  to  snuff  the  vital  air.  Dryden. 

2.  To  have  the  appearaiice  of  truth. 

It  secma  to  me,  that  the  true  reason  why  we  have 
so  lew  versions  which  are  tolerable,  is  because  there 
are  so  few  who  have  all  the  talents  requisite  for 
translation.  Dryden. 

3.  Ir»  Shaks/ieare^  to  seem,  perhaps,  sig- 
nifies ;o  be  beautiful. 

Sir.  there  she  stands: 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance 
May  fitly  like  your  grace. 
She's  there,  and  she  is  yours.  King  Lear. 

4.  It  Seems.  A  phrase  hard  to  be  ex- 
plained. It  sometimes  sigfiifies  that  there 
is  an  appearance,  though  no  reality;  but 
generally  it  is  used  ironically  to  con- 
demn the  thing  mentioned,  like  the 
Latin  scilicet,  or  the  old  English  /or- 
sooth.  Id  mihi  datur  negotii  scilicet. 
T/iis^  it  seems,  is  to  be  my  task. 

The  earth  by  these,  'tis  said, 
This  single  crop  of  men  and  women  bred ; 
Who,  grown  adult  (so  chance,  it  seems,  enjoin'd) 
Did  male  and  female  propagate.  Blackmore. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  slight  affiritiation. 

A  prince  of  Italy,  it  seem^,  entertained  his  mis- 
tress upon  a  great  lake.  Mdison. 

The  raven,  urged  by  such  impertinence. 
Grew  passionate,  it  seems,  and  took  offence.  .Bddts. 

He  had  been  a  chief  magistrate;  and  had,  it 
seems,  executed  that  high  oflBce  justly  and  honour- 
ably. Jitlerhury., 

It  seems  that  when  first  I  was  discovered  sleeping 
on  the  ground,  the  emperor  had  early  notice. 

Gulliver. 

6.  It  appears  to  be. 


Here's  another  discontented  paper, 
Pound  in  his  pocket  too;  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo,  meant  t'  have  sent.  Shaksp. 

It  seems,  the  camel's  hair  is  taken  by  painters 
for  the  skin  with  the  hair  on.  Brown. 

See'mkr,  s^(^m'6r.9«  „.  «.  [from  aeem.'] 
One  that  cai  ries  an  appearance. 

Angelo  scarce  confesses 
That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 
Is  more  to  bread  than  stone:  hence  shall  we  see, 
If  pow'r  change  puipose,  what  our  seemers  be. 

SAafcspeoje. 
See'ming,  s^^m'ing.^io  n.  s.  [from  seem.] 

1.  Appearance;  show;  semblance. 

All  good  seeming, 
By  thy  revolt,  oh  husband,  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villany.  Shaksp. 

Give  him  heedful  note; 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming.  Shaksp. 

2.  Fair  appearance. 

For  you  there's  rosemary  and  rue;  these  keep 
Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long.       Shaksp. 

3.  Opinion. 

Nothing  more  clear  unto  their  seeming,  than  that 
a  new  Jerusalem  being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture, 
they  undoubtedly  were  themselves  that  new  Jerusa- 
lem. Hooker. 

His  persuasive  words  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming.  Milton. 

See'mingly,  seeni'ing-1^.  adv.  [from 
seeming-.]  In  appearance;  in  show;  in 
semblance. 

To  this  her  mother's  plot, 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor.  Shaksp. 

Tbcj  to  their  viands  fell,  not  seemingly 
The  angels,  nor  in  mist.  Milton. 

I  have  touched  upon  them,  though  seemingly  col- 
lateral to  my  scope;  and  yet  I  think  they  are  more 
than  seemingly  so,  since  they  pertinently  illustrate 
my  design.  Glanville. 

The  city  dame  was  so  well  bred,  as  seemingly  to 
take  all  in  good  part.  L' Estrange. 

The  king  and  haughty  empress,  to  our  wonder, 
If  not  aton'd,  yet  seemingly  at  peace.  Dryden. 

This  the  father  seemingly  complied  with;  but  af- 
terwards refusing,  the  son  Avas  likewise  set  aside. 

Mdison. 

They  depend  often  on  remote  and  seemingly  dis- 

proportioned  causes.  ..itterbury. 

See'mingness,  seem'ing-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

seeming.]  Plausibiiily;  fair  appearance. 

The  see?nt>ignejs  of  those  reasons  persuade  us  on 
the  other  side.  Digby. 

See'mliness,  s^em'ld-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
seemly.]  Decency;  handsomeness;  come- 
liness; grace;  beauty. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  seeinliness  with  portliness,  and  currenfness  with 
stayedness,  how  can  the  language  sound  other  than 
full  of  sweetness.'  Camden. 

SEE'MLY,  s^^m'le.  adj.  [^soommeligt, 
Danish;  from  soome,  Islandick,  honour 
or  decency.]  Decent;  becoming;  pro- 
per; fit. 

Suspense  of  judgment  and  exercise  of  charity 
were  safer  and  seemlier  for  christian  men,  than  the 
hot  pursuit  of  these  controversies.  Hooker. 

I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  pei-sons.  Shaksp. 

The  wife 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.    Milton. 

May  we  enjoy 
Our  humid  products,  and  with  seemly  draughts 
Enkindle  mirth  and  hospitable  love  Philips. 

See'mly,  se^m'l^.  adi>.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] In  a  decent  manner;  in  a  proper 
manner. 
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There,  seemly  rang'd  in  peaceful  order,  stood       | 
Ulysses'  arms,  now  long  disus'd  to  blood.        Pope. 
Sees,   s^^n.^*^  adj.  [from   see.']  Skilled; 

versed. 

Petnichio  shall  offer  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  musick.  Shaksp. 

Noble  Boyle,  not  less  in  nature  seen, 
Than  his  great  brother  read  in  states  and  men. 

Dryden. 

Seer,  s6fer.  n.  «..  [from  *ef.] 

1.  One  who  sees. 

We  are  in  hopes  that  you  may  prove  a  dreamer 
of  dreams,  and  a  seer  of  visions.  Spectator. 

2.  A   prophet;* one  who  foresees  future 
events. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seei-  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  MUton. 

By  day  your  frighted  seers 
Shall  call  for  fountains  to  express  their  tears, 
And  wish  their  eyes  were  floods:  by  night  from 

dreams 
Of  opening  gulphs,  black  storms,  and  raging  flames. 
Starting  amaz'd,  shall  to  the  people  show 
Emblems  of  heav'niy  wrath,  and  mystick  types  of 
woe.  ^rior. 

See'rwood,  s^^r'wid.   n.   s.  See   Sear- 
wood.   Diy  ivood. 

Caught,  like  dry  stubble  fir'd,  or  like  seerwood; 
Yet  from  the  wound  ensued  no  purple  flood. 
But  look'd  a  bubbling  mass  of  frying  blood.  Dryden. 

See'saw,  s^'saw.  n.  s.  [from  saw.']  A  re- 
ciprocating moiion. 

His  wit  all  seesaw,  between  that  and  this; 
Now  high,  now  low,  now  ma'-ter  up,  now  miss. 
And  he'himself  one  vile  antithesis.  Pope. 

To  See'saw,  s^'sivv.  v.  n.  [from  saw.']  To 
move  with  a  reciprocating  motion. 

Sometimes  they  were  like  to  pull  John  over,  then 
it  went  all  of  a  sudden  again  on  John's  side ;  so  they 
went  seesawitig  up  and  down,  from  one  eud  of  the 
room  to  the  other.  ^rbuthnct. 

To  SEETH,  s^eTH.2*6  ^,,  a.  preterit  I  sod 
or  seethed;  part.  pass,  sodden,  [recban, 
Sax.  soiden,  Dutch.]  To  boil;  to  de- 
coct in  hot  liquor. 

The  Scythians  used  to  seeth  the  flesh  in  the  hide, 
and  so  do  the  northern  Irish.  Spenser. 

Go  suck  the  subtile  blood  o'  th'  grape, 
Till  the  high  fever  seeth  your  blood  to  froth. 
And  so  'scape  hanging  Shaksp. 

Set  on  the  great  pot,  and  seeth  pottage  for  the 
sons  of  the  prophets.  2  Kings. 

To  Seeth,  s^^th.*^''  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  state 
of  ebullition;  to  be  hot. 

The  boiling  baths  at  Cairbadon, 
Which  seeth  with  secret  fire  eternally. 
And  in  their  entrails,  full  of  quick  brimston, 
Nourish  the  flames  which  they  are  warm'd  upon. 

Fairy  Qfteen. 

I  will  make  a  complimental  assault  upon  him;  for 

my  business  seeths.  Shaksp. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends.    Shaksp. 
The  priest's  servant  came,  while  the  flesh  was  in 
seething,  with  a  flesh-hook,  and  stuck  it  into  the 
pan.  1  Samuel. 

See'ther,  seeTH'\ir.98  „.  s.  [from  seeth.] 
A  boiler;  a  pot. 

The  fire  thus  form'd,  she  sets  the  kettle  on; 
Like  burnish'd  gold  the  little see/W shone.  Dryden. 
Se'gment,  s^g'm^nt.  n.  s.  [segmenc,  Fr. 
segmcntum,  Lat.]  A  figure  contained 
between  a  chord  and  an  arch  of  the  cir- 
cle, or  so  inuch  of  the  circle  as  is  cut 
off  by  that  chord. 
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Unto  a  parallel  sphere,  and  such  as  live  under 
the  poles,  for  half  a  year,  some  seg^nents  may  ap- 
pear at  any  time,  and  under  any  quaiter,  the  sun 
not  setting,  but  walking  round.  Broxcn. 

Their  segnunts  or  arcs,  which  appeared  so  nume- 
rous, for  the  most  part  exceeded  not  the  tliird  part 
of  a  circle.  •'^'^«"""- 

Se'gnity,  sSg'n6-t6.  n.  s.   [from  segnis, 
Lat.]  Sluggishness;  inactivity.       Ihct. 
To    SE'GREGATE,  sSg'gri-gite.  v.  a. 
[segrego,  Latin;  segreger,  Fr.]  To  se: 
apart;  to  separate  from  others. 
Segreg.a.'tion,  sdg-gre-g^'shiin.  n 
gregation,  Fr.  from  segregate.] 
ration  from  others. 
What  shall  we  hear  of  this.' 

A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet; 

For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chiding  billows  seem  to  pelt  the  clouds.  Shaks. 
Se'jaxt,  s^'jant.  adj.  [In  heraldry.]    Sit- 

Seigneu'rial,  sc-nu'r^-al.=«o  adj.   [from 
seignior.]  Invested  with  large  powers; 
independent. 
Those  lands  were  seigneiirial.  Temple. 
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SE'IGNIOR,  sine'yur.^^"  n.  s.  [from  se- 
nior, Latin;  seigneur,  Fr.]  A  lord.  The 
title  of  honour  given  by  Italians. 

Se'igniory,  sene'yar-r^."3  „.  5.  [^seigneu- 
rie,  Fr.  from  seignior.]    A  lordship;   a 


seigmor 

territory. 

O'Neal  never  had  any  seigniory  over  that  coun- 
try, but  what  by  encroachment  he  got  upon  the  E^n- 
glish.  Spenser. 

Were  you  not  restor'd 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  seigniories?  Shaksp. 
Hosea,  in  the  pei-son  of  God,  sayeth  of  the  Jews, 
they  have  reigned,  but  not  by  me;  they  have  set  a 
seigniory  over  themselves;  which  place  proveth 
plainly,  that  there  are  governments  which  God  doth 
not  avow.  Bacon. 

William,  earl  of  Pembroke,  being  lord  of  all 
Leinster,  had  royal  jurisdiction  throughout  that  pro- 
vince, and  every  one  of  his  five  sons  enjoyed  that 
seigniory  successively.  Davies^ 

Se'ignorage,  s^ne'y'&r-idje.9°  „,  «.  [^seig- 
neuriage,  Fr.  from  seignior.]  Authority; 
acknowledgment  of  power. 

They  brought  work  to  the  mint,  and  a  part  of 
the  money  coined  to  the  crown  for  seignorage. 

Locke. 

To  Se'ignorise,  sine'y5r-ize.  v.  a.  [from 
seignior.]  To  lord  over. 

As  fair  he  was  as  Cytherea's  make, 

As  proud  as  he  that  seignoriseth  hell.  Fair/ox. 

SEINE,  sine.  n.  s.  [f  ejne,  Saxon;  seine, 

senne,  seme,  Fr.]  A  net  used  in  fishing. 

They  have  cock-boats  for  passengers,  and  seine 

boats  for  taking  of  pilchards.  Carew. 

Se'ixer,  sine'iir.  n.  s.   [from  seine.]    A 

fisher  with  nets. 

Seiners  complain,  with  open  mouth,  that  these 
drovers  work  much  prejudice  to  the  commonwealth 
of  fishermen,  and  reap  small  gain  to  themselves. 

Carew. 

To  SEIZE,  size.^'o  v.  a.  [saisir,  Fr.] 

1.  To  take  hold  of;  to  gripe;  to  grasp. 

Then  as  a  tiger,  who  by  chance  hath  spied. 
In  some  purlieu,  two  gentle  fawns  at  play. 
Straight  couches  close,  then  rising  changes  oft 
His  couchant  watch,  as  one  who  chose  his  ground. 
Whence  rushing  he  might  surest  seize  them  both, 
Both  griped  in  each  paw.  Milton. 

2.  To  take  possession  of  by  force. 

At  last  they  seize 
The  sceptre,  and  regard  net  David's  sons.  Milton. 
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3.  To  take  possession  of;  to  lay  hold  on; 
to  invade  suddenly. 

lu  her  sad  bicast  the  prince's  fortunes  roll, 
And  hope  and  doubt  alternate  seize  her  soul.  Pope. 

4.  To  take  forcible  possession  of  by  law. 

An  escheator  of  London  had  arrested  a  clothier 

that  was  outlawed,  ami  seized  his  goods.     Camden. 

It  was  judged,  by  the  highest  kind  of  judgment, 

that  he  should  be  banished,  and  his  whole  estate 

confiscated  and  seizeii,  and  his  houses  pulled  down- 

Bacon. 
i.  To  make  possessed;  to  put  in  possession 
of. 

So  th'  one  for  wrong,  the  other  strives  for  right: 
As  when  a  gritHn,  seized  of  his  prey, 

A  dragon  fierce  eucount'reth  in  his  flight. 
Through  wildest  air  making  his  idle  way. 

Fairy  Quern i 
So  Pluto,  seized  (Jf  Proserpine,  convey'd 
To  hell's  tremendous  gloom  th'  affrighted  maid, 
There  grimly  smil'd,  pleas'd  with  the  beauteous 

prize. 
Nor  envied  Jove  his  sunshine  and  his  skies.  Mdis^ 

To  Seize,  size.  v.  n.  To  fix  the  grasp  or 
the  power  on  any  thing. 

Fairest  Cordelia, 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon: 
Be  't  lawful  I  take  up  what 's  cast  away?  Shaksp, 
Where  there  is  a  design  of  supplanting,  that  ne- 
cessarily requires  another  of  accusing;  even  Jezebel 
projects  not  to  seise  on  Naboth's  vineyard  without  a 
precedent  charge.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Se'izin,  si'zin.  n.  s.  [_saisine,  Fr.] 

1.  [In  law.]  Is  of  two  sorts:  seisiri  in  fact, 
and  seisi?i  in  law.  Seisin  in  fact,  is  when 
a  corporal  possession  is  taken:  seisin,  in 
law,  is  when  something  is  done  which 
the  law  accounteth  a  seisin,  as  an  enrol- 
ment. This  is  as  much  as  a  right  to 
lands  and  tenements,  though  the  owner 
be  by  wrong  disseized  of  them.  Coivell. 

2.  The  act  of  taking  possession. 
Every  indulgent  sin  gives  Satan  livery  and  seisin 

of  his  heart,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of  it  as  he 

pleases.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Seisin  is  the  same,  in  the  canon  law,  as  livery  and 

•  seisin  at  the  common  law.  ^iyliffe. 

3.  The  things  possessed.  • 
Many  recoveries  were  had,  as  well  by  heirs  as 

successors,  of  the  seisin  of  their  predecessors.  Hale. 

Se'izure,  se'zhure.*^''  n.  s.  [from  seize.] 


1.  The  act  of  seizing. 

2.  The  thing  seized. 

Suflicient  that  thy  pray'rs  are  heai-d,  and  death, 
Then  due  by  sentence  when  thou  did'st  tiansgress, 
Defeated  of  his  seizure,  many  days 
Giv'n  thee  of  grace.  Milton. 

3.  The  act  of  taking  forcible  possession. 

Thy  lands,  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine, 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands.  Shaksp. 

In  the  general  town  he  maintained  a  seizure,  and 
possession  of  the  whole.  Wotton. 

Henry  continued  to  burn  protestants,  after  he 
had  cast  off  the  pope;  and  his  seizure  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal revenues  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a  mark  of  the 
church's  liberty.  Sicift. 

4.  Gripe;  possession. 

And  shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood, 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regret.'    Shaksp. 

Make  o'er  thy  honour  by  a  deed  of  trust. 
And  give  me  seizure  of  the  mighty  wealth.  Dryden. 

5.  Catch. 

Let  there  be  no  sudden  seizure  of  a  lapsed  sylla- 
ble, to  play  upon  it.  fVatts. 
Se'loouth,  siVkddth.  adj.  [pelb,   rare, 
Sax.  and  couth,  known.]  Rarely  known; 
uncommon:  S/ienaer.     The  same  with 
uncouth. 
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SE'LDOM,  sel'dum.166  adv.  [felban, 
rarely;  j-elbop,  more  rarely;  pelbopc, 
most  rartiy.  Selban  is  supposed  to  be 
contracted  from  f  eibaen,  oi-  j-elb,  rare, 
and  hpzenne,  when,  Sax.  sclden,  Dutch; 
se/ran,  German.]  Rarely;  not  often;  not 
frequently. 

Wisdom  and  youth  are  seldom  joined  in  one;  and 
the  ordinaiy  course  of  the  world  is  more  according 
to  Job's  observation,  who  givcth  men  advice  to  seek 
wisdom  amongst  the  ancients,  and  in  the  length  of 
days  understanding.  Hooker. 

There  is  true  joy  conveyed  to  the  heart  by  pre- 
venting grace,  which  pardoning  grace  seldom  gives. 

South. 
Where  the  flight  of  fancy  is  managed  with  good 
judgment,  the  seldomer  it  is  seen  it  is  the  more  va- 
luable. Grew. 

Se'ldomness,  b^l'di!im-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
seldo7n.^  Uncommonness;  infrequency; 
rareness;  rarity.      Little  used 

Degrees  of  i^ell-doing  there  could  be  none,  ex- 
cept perhaps  in  the  seldomness  and  oftenness  of  do- 
ing well.  Hooker. 

Se'ldshown,  sdld'shone.  adj.  [^seld  and 
s/iow7i.]  Seldom  exhibited  to  view. 

Selclshoum  flamins 
Do  press  among  the  popular  throngs.  Shaksp. 

To  SELE'CT,  s^-lekt'.  v.  a.  \^sdectus., 
Lat.]  To  choose  in  preference  to  others 
rejected. 

The  footmen,  %elecled  out  of  all  the  provinces, 
were  greatly  diminished,  being  now  scarce  eight 
thousand  strong.  Knolles. 

The  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  selects.  Dryden. 

Sele'ct,  s^-l^kt'.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 
Nicely  chosen;  choice;  culled  out  on 
account  of  superiour  excellence. 

To  the  nuptial  bow'r 
I  led  her,  blushing  like  the  morn:  all  heav'n, 
And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour 
Shed  their  selectest  influence.  Milton. 

Select  from  vulgar  herds,  with  garlands  gay, 
A  hundred  bulls  ascend  the  sacred  way.         Prior. 

Sele'ction,  se-l^k'shdn.  n.  s.  [^selectio, 
Lat.  from  select.']  The  act  of  culling  or 
choosing;  choice. 

While  we  single  out  several  dishes,  and  reject 
others,  the  selection  seems  but  arbitrary.      Brown,. 
Sele'ctness,  se-l^kt'n^s.  n.  s.  [fiom  se- 
lect.'] The  state  of  being  select. 
Sele'ctor,  s^-lek'tur,^^"^  n.  s.  [from  se- 
lect.] He  who  selects. 
SELENOGRA'PHicAL,sel-le-n6-graf'e-kal 
Selenogra'phick,  s^l-le-no-graf'ik. 
adj.  [selenogrufi/ti(/ue,  Fr.  from  seleno- 
grafihy.]  Belonging  to  selenography. 
Sele  NOGRAPHV,"s^l-le-n6g'graf-6.«i8  n.  s. 
[selfnograptiic^  Fr.    tJ-iXy.vn  and  yfi<pM^ 
A  description  of  tlie  moon. 

Hevelius,  in  his  accurate  selenography,  or  de- 
scription of  the  moon,  hath  well  translated  the 
known  appellations  of  regions,  seas,  and  mountains, 
unto  the  parts  of  that  luminary.  Broion. 

SELF,  self.  fironou7i;  plur.  selves,  [silba, 

Gothick;  f yip,  fy'F^'  ^^^'  *^^'  *^'^^^' 
Dutch.] 
I.  Its  primary  signification  seems  to  be 
that  of  an  adjective.    Very;  particular; 
this  above  others;  sometimes,  one'sown. 

Shoot  another  ajTow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first.  Shaksp. 
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The  cruel  ministers,  by  sel/and  violent  hands, 
Took  ofl' her  life.  Shaksp. 

On  these  s< //hills  the  air  is  so  thm,  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  bear  up  the  body  of  a  bird.      Raltigh. 

At  that  self  moment  enters  Palamua 
The  gate  of  \'enus.  Dryden. 

2.  It  IS  united  both  to  the  personal  pro- 
nouns, anu  to  the  neutral  pronoun  ity 
and  is  always  added  when  tlicy  are  used 
reciprocally,  or  return  upon  llieniselves: 
as,  /  did  not  hurt  him,  tie  hurt  liimsclf; 
the  peo/ile  hiss  me,  but  I  clap  myself; 
thou  lovesc  thyself,  though  the  ivorld 
scorns  thee. 

Thfcj  cast  to  build  a  city. 
And  get  themsdvts  a  nauie.  Milton. 

He  peiinits 
Within  /i imse//  unworthy  powers  to  reign 
Over  free  reason.  Milton. 

Stlf  is  that  conscious  thinking  thing,  vvhicii  is 
sensible  or  conscious  of  pleasure  and  pain,  capable 
of  iiappiness  and  misery,  and  so  is  ronctrned  for 
itself,  as  far  as  that  consciousness  extends.     Locke. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  Used  emphatically  in 
the  nominative  case:  as,  myself  will  de- 
cide it;  I  myself  vi'xW  covne;  ///ffzs(?//' shall 
revenge  it.  This  use  of  self.,  thus  com- 
pounded, without  the  pronoun  personal, 
is  chiefly  poetical. 

4.  Compounded  with  /nm,  a  pronoun  sub- 
stantive, self  is  in  appearance  an  adjec- 
tive: joined  to  my.,  thy.,  our.,  your.,  pro- 
noun adjectives,  it  seems  a  substantive. 
Even  when  compounded  with  hiin  it  is 
at  last  found  to  be  a  substantive,  by  its 
variation  in  the  plural,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  English  adjectives,  as  himself^ 
themselves. 

No  more  be  mention'd  then  of  violence 
Against  ourselves,  or  wilful  bairenness.       Milton. 

5.  Myself,  himself  themselves,  and  the 
rest,  may,  contrary  to  the  analogy  of 
my,  him,  them,  be  used  as  nominatives. 

6.  It  often  adds  only  emphasis  and  force 
to  the  pronoun  with  which  it  is  com- 
pounded: as,  he  did  it  himself. 

A  horse  well  bitted,  which  himself  did  dress. 

Dryden. 
And  touch'd  with  miseries  myself  have  known, 
I  learn  to  pity  woes  so  like  my  own.  Dryden. 

7.  It  signifies  the  individual,  as  subject 
to  his  own  contemplation  or  action. 

The  spark  of  noble  courage  now  awake, 
And  strive  your  excellent  se//to  excel.     F  Q,ueen. 

Next  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  this  knowledge 
of  our  selves  seems  most  worthy  of  our  endeavour. 

Hale. 

Since  consciousness  always  accompanies  think- 
ing, and  it  is  that  that  makes  every  one  to  be  what 
he  calls  self,  and  thereby  distinguishes  himself 
from  all  other  thinking  things;  in  this  alone  con- 
sists personal  identity,  i.  e.  the  sameness  of  a  ra- 
tional being.  Locke. 

It  is  by  the  consciousness  it  has  of  its  present 
thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  is  self  to  it  self  now, 
and  so  will  be  the  same  self  as  far  as  the  same 
consciousness  can  extend  to  actions  past  or  to  come. 

Locke. 

The  fondness  we  have  for  self,  and  the  relation 
which  other  things  have  to  our  selves,  furnishes  an- 
other long  rank  of  prejudices.  Walts. 

8.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  which 
it  is  proper  to  explain  by  a  train  of  ex- 
amples. It  is  to  be  observed,  that  its 
composition  in  Shakes/ieare  is  often 
harsh. 
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Then  held  she  her  tongue,  and  cast  down  a  self- 
accusing  look,  finding  that  in  herseli  she  had  shot 
out  of  the  bow  of  her  aUection  a  n»ore  quick  open- 
ing of  her  mind  than  she  minded  to  have  done. 

Sidney, 

Alas!  while  we  are  wrapt  in  foggy  mist 
Of  our  se//-lovc,  so  passions  do  deceive 
We  think  thcv  hurt  when  most  they  do  assist. 

Sidney, 

Till  Stre^lion's  plaining  voice  him  nearer  drew, 
Where  by  bis  words  his  self-Wkt  case  he  knew. 

Sidney. 

Ah!  where  was  first  that  ciuel  cunning  found, 
To  frame  of  earth  a  vessel  of  the  mind, 
Wlicie  il  should  be  to  sey-destruction  bound.'    Sid. 

Bf  fore  the  door  sat  se//-consuming  care. 
Day  and  night  keeping  wary  watch  and  ward. 

Fairy  Queen. 

My  strange  and  sey-abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear  that  wants  hard  use.        Shaksp. 

I  have  heard  so  much. 
And  with  Demetrius  thought  t'  have  spoke  thereof; 
But  being  over-full  of  se//"-afrairs. 
My  mind  did  lose  it.  Shakspeare, 

Nor  know  I  aught 
By  me  that's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night, 
Unless  self-charity  he  somelimes  a  vice. 
And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  sin, 
When  violence  assails  us.  Shakspeare. 

He  walks  and  that  set/ chain  about  his  Deck, 
Which  he  forswore.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  in  my  power,  in  one  self-bora  hour. 
To  plant  and  o'ernhelm  custom.  Snakspeare. 

His  treasons  will  sit  blushing  in  his  face, 
Not  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day. 
But  sey-aff'righted  tremble  at  his  sin.     Shakspeare. 

The  stars  above  us  govern  our  conditions; 
Else  one  sey-mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.  Shakspeare. 

I'm  made  of  that  se/f-metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.  Shakspeare. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  sey-same  flight 
The  seZ/-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth.  Shakspeare. 

He  may  do  some  good  on  her: 
A  peevish  S£//-will'd  harlotry  it  is.        Shakspeare. 

But  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self-v/rong, 
I'll  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song. 

Shakspeare. 

He  conjunct,  and  flatt'ring  his  displeasure, 
Tript  me  behind:  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
Got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  se//-subdu'd.    Shaksp. 

The  Everlasting  fixt 
His  cannon  'gainst  se(/-slaughter.  Shakspeare. 

Know  if  his  last  purpose  hold. 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He's  full  of  alteration 
And  sei/'reproving.  Shakspeare. 

More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  se//-offences  weighing: 
Shame  to  him  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking.  Shakspeare. 

Bellona's  bridegroom,  lapt  in  proof. 
Confronted  him  with  se(/'-caparisons. 
Point  against  point.  Shakspeare. 

Self-loye,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  se//-neglecting.  Shakspeare. 

Anger  is  like 
A  full  hot  horse,  who  being  allow'd  his  way, 
Sei/-mettle  tires  him.  Shakspeare. 

His  lords  desire  him  to  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city;  he  forbids  it, 
Being  free  from  vainness  and  stf/'glorious  pride. 

Shakspeare. 
You  promis'd 
To  lay  aside  se(f-harming  heaviness. 
And  entertain  a  cheerful  disposition.  Shaksp. 

In  their  anger  they  slew  a  man,  and  in  their  self- 
will  they  digged  down  a  wall.  Genesis. 

The  most  ordinary  cause  of  a  single  life  is  liber- 
ty, especially  in  certain  se//-pleasing  and  humorous 
minds,  which  are  so  sensible  of  every  restraint  as 
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jVilton. 


Milton. 


to  thiak  their  girdles  and  garters  to  be  bonds  and 
shackles.  Bacon. 

Hast  tLou  set  up  nothing  in  competition  with 
God;  no  pride,  protit,  se(/-love,  or  s£//-interest  of 
thy  own*  Duppa. 

Lp  through  the  spacious  palate  passed  she 
To  »siiere  lUe  kiuj^'s  proudly  reposed  head, 

It  any  cau  be  suit  to  tyranuy, 
And  stt/-torineuiiiig  sin,  had  a  soft  bed.  Crashaw. 
With  a  juylul  willingness  lliese  4e(/-lo\iug  re- 
formers touK  po^sesaiuu  of  all  vacant  preferuieuts, 
and  with  reluctance  otbers  paited  with  their  ijelov- 
ed  euileges  auU  subsistence.  H  ailvn. 

Kepeui  iue  sin;  bui  if  tiie  punishment 
Thou  canst  avoid,  se(_/-preser\atiun  uids.     Milton. 

Hiuj  last  sleeping  suou  Le  I'uund, 
In  labyrintu  ol  many  a  rouud  sey-rolPd.       Millou. 

on  luues  uoiuiug  prouts  more 
Tliau  se{/-esteeiu,  grounded  on  just  and  right. 
Well  mauag  U. 

iie(/-kuowiiig,  and  from  thence 
Maguduiuious,  to  correspond  with  beav'o 

bo  virluegiv'u  lor  iosl, 
Depresi  antl  o>erUiiown,  as  seem'd, 
LiKc  lUat  st//-biguilen  uiril, 

In  Ui^  Ai'diMau  woods  emoust, 
That  no  second  knows  uor  tUird, 
AuU  lay  nere  wbiie  a  uoiucaust, 
From  out  her  asuy  wumb  now  item'd. 

He  sunovvs  now,  repents,  aud  prays  contrite, 
My  moliuus  in  aim:  luugcr  than  diiey  move, 
His  ueart  1  know  how  variable  aud  vain, 
Sef-ieit.  Milton. 

ociieca  approves  this  st//-homicide.      huktwill. 
Tnyscif  from  dalteiiug  ^ei/'-conceii  defemi, 
Nor  wiiat  luou  Uust  noi  nuow,  to  know  pretend. 

DetUMin. 
Man's  that  savage  beast,  whose  mind. 
From  reason  to  se//-love  declin'd. 
Delights  to  prey  upon  his  kind.  Denham. 

i'areweli,  my  teal's; 
And  ray  just  anger,  oe  no  more  couliuVi 
To  vain  complaints,  or  $ei/-uevouring  silence. 

DeiUiam. 
They  are  yet  more  mad  to  think  that  men  may 
rest  oy  ueatu,  though  they  die  lu  sei/-murder,  tue 
greatest  sin.  Graunt. 

Are  not  these  stiange  se(/"-delusions,  and  yet  at- 
tested by  common  experience.'  Huutk. 
If  tbe  image  of  (jod  is  only  sovereignty,  certain- 
ly we  Ua\e  been  hitheriu  mucb  mistaken,  and  uerc- 
afier  are  to  bewaie  of  making  ourselves  unlike  God, 
by  too  much  seiy-dciaal  and  uumiiity.             Hoitth. 
If  a  man  would  have  a  devout,  humble,  sin-abhor- 
ring, sei/-deiiying  frame  of  spirit,  be  caimot  lake  a 
more  elHtacioUb  course  to  obtain  it  than  Dy  praying 
kimself  into  it.                                                  SoiUh. 
Let  a  man  apply  himself  to  the  dilficult  wok  of 
se//-examinaliuu,  oy  a  stiict  scrutiny  into  the  whole 
estate  of  his  soul.                                            SuuUi 
A  fatal  4f//-iinposture,  such  as  defeats  the  design, 
and  destroys  the  force,  of  ail  religion.            Soutli. 
When  he  intends  to  bereave  tue  world  of  an  il- 
lustrious person,  he  may  cast  him  upon  a  Uold  self- 
opinioued   physiciau,    worse    than    his   distemper, 
who  shall  make  a  shift  to  cure  him  into  his  grave. 

South. 
Neglect  of  friends  cau  never  be  proved  rational, 
(ill  we  prove  the  person  using  it  omnipotent  aud 
S£//"-sutficient,  and  such  as  cau  never  need  any  moi-- 
tal  assistance.  South. 

By  all  human  laws,  as  well  as  divine,  5e//-iuui- 
der  has  ever  been  agreed  on  as  the  gieatesi  crime. 

Temple, 
A  5e//-C0Dceited  fop  will  swallow  any  thing. 

V  Estrange 
From  Atrens  though  your  ancient  lineage  came; 
Yet  my  .se//W:oiiscious  worth,  your  high  renowu, 
Your  virtue,  thi'ough  the  ueigub'ring  nations  blown. 

Oi-ydtn. 

He  bas  given  you  all  the  commendation  which 

bis  se//-sufficiency  could  allord  to  any.         Drydeu 

Below  yon  sphere 
There  hangs  the  ball  of  earth  and  water  mixt, 
Se</-ceuter'd  and  unmov'd.  Dryden. 

AU  tliese  receiv'd  their  birth  from  other  things, 


Bui  from  himself  the  phoenix  only  springs; 

Svy-born,  begotten  by  the  parent  flame 

In  which  he  burn'd.  another  and  the  same.    Di-yd. 

The  burning  fue,  that  shone  so  bright. 
Flew  off  all  sudden  with  extinguish'd  light, 
Aud  left  one  altar  dark,  a  little  space, 
Which  turn"d  sf//-kindled,  and  lenew'd  the  blaze. 

Dryden. 

Thou  first,  0  kingl  release  the  rights  of  sway; 

Pow'r,  se(/"-rest>-ain'd,  the  people  best  obey.    Ihyd. 

Eighteen  aud  nineteen  are  equal  to  thirty-seven, 

by  the  same  s«//-fc\ idence  that  one  and  two  aie  equal 

to  three.  Locke. 

A  ccntiadiction  of  what  has  been  said,  is  a  mark 

of  yet  greater  pride  and  se(/-conceitedness,  when 

we  take  upon  us  to  set  another  right  in  his  story. 

Locke . 
I  am  as  justly  accountable  for  any  action  done 
many  years  since,  appropriated  to  me  now  by  this 
s«//-consciousness,  as  I  am  for  what  I  did  the  la^t 
moment.  LocAt 

Each  intermediate  idea  agreeing  on  each  side 
with  those  two,  it  is  immediately  placed  between; 
the  ideas  of  men  and  sf//-determination  appear  to 
be  Connected.  Locke. 

This  St //-existent  being  Lath  the  power  of  perfec- 
tion, as  well  as  of  existence,  in  himself;  for  he 
that  is  above,  or  exisieth  without  any  cause,  that 
is,  hath  the  power  of  existence  in  himself,  can- 
not be  without  the  power  of  any  possible  existence. 

Grew. 
Body  cannot  be  Si  (/-existent,  because  it  is  not 
self-niO\eul;  for  motion  is  not  of  the  essence  of 
body,  because  we  may  have  a  definitive  concep- 
tion of  body  abstracted  from  that  of  motion;  where- 
fore motion  is  something  else  besides  body,  some- 
thing without  which  body  may  be  conceived  to  ex- 
ist. Grew. 
Confidence,  as  opposed  to  modesty,  and  distin- 
guished from  decent  assurance,  proceeds  from  S'if- 
opinion,  occasioned  by  ignorance  or  flattery.  Collier. 

Bcwilder'd,  I  my  author  cannot  find. 
Till  some  first  cause,  some  S(//-existent  mind. 
Who  form'd  and  rules  all  nature,  is  assign'd. 

Blackmore. 
If  a  first  body  may  to  any  place 
Be  not  determiuM  in  the  boundless  space, 
'Tis  plain  it  then  may  absent  be  from  all. 
Who  then  will  this  a  s€//-existence  call.' 

Blatkmore. 
Shall  nature,  erring  from  herfij-st  command, 
Se//"-preservation,  fall  by  her  own  handr  Granville. 
Low  nonsense  is  the  talent  of  a  cold  phlegma- 
tick  temper:  a  writer  of  this  complexion  gropes  his 
way  softly  amongst  se//-contradiction,  aud  grovels 
in  absurdities.  ^Sddison 

This  fatal  hypocrisy  and  self-dectit  is  taken  no- 
tice of  in  these  words.  Who  can  undei'stand  his 
errours.'   Cleanse  thou  me  from  secret  faults. 

Spectator. 
The  guilt  of  perjury  is  so  se(/"-evident,  that  it  was 
always  reckoned  amongst  the  greatest  crimes,  by 
those  who  were  only  governed  by  the  light  of  rea- 
son. .Addison. 
Sf//-sufllciency  proceeds  from  inexperience. 

.Addison. 
Men  had  better  own  their  ignorance,  than  ad- 
vance doctrines  which  are  se(/"-contradictory. 

Spectator. 
Light,  which  of  all  bodies  is  nearest  allied  to 
spirit,  is  also  most  diffusive  and  se//-communica- 
tive.  AojTw. 

Thus  we  see,  in  bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are 
to  spirit  insubtilty  and  refinement,  the  more  spread- 
ing are  they  and  se//-diflusive.  J^orris. 
God,  who  is  an  absolute  spiritual  act,  and  who 
is  such  a  pure  light  as  in  which  thtre  is  no  dark- 
ness, much  needs  be  infinitely  se//-iinparting  and 
communicative.  .Shrris 
Every  animal  is  conscious  of  some  individual, 
Sf//-iuoving,  se//"-determining  principle. 

Pope  aud  »irl)uihnot. 

Nick  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  gentleman:  he  is 

a  tradesman,  a  se//-sceking  wretch.         ^irbuthnot. 

By  the  biast  of  sei/-opinion  mov'd. 
We  wish  to  charm,  aad  seek  to  be  belov'd.  Prior- 


Living  and  understanding  substances  do  clearly 
demonstrate  to  philosophical  inquirers  the  neces- 
sary st/y-txistence,  power,  wisdom,  and  beneficence 
of  their  Maker.  BenlUy. 

If  It  can  intrinsically  stir  itself,  and  either  com- 
mence or  alter  its  course,  it  must  have  a  principle 
of  Sf //-activity,  which  is  life  a:ii'  sense.  Bentlnj. 
This  desire  of  existence  is  a  natural  affection  of 
the  soul ;  "tis  se//-preservation  in  the  highest  and 
truest  meaning.  Benlley. 

The  philosophei's,  and  even  the  Epicureans,  main- 
tained the  s«//-satliciency  of  the  godhead,  and  sel- 
dom or  nevei  sacrificed  at  all.  Bcntley. 
Miitler  is  not  endued  with  sf(/'-motion,  nor  with 
a  power  to  alter  the  course  in  wiiich  it  is  put;  it  is 
merely  passive,  and  must  ever  continue  in  that  state 
it  is  settleil  in.  Chey%ic. 

I  took  not  arms,  till  uig'd  by  se (/"-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rowe. 

His  labour  and  study  would  have  shewn  his  early 
mistakes,  aud  cured  him  of  s£(/'-flattering  delusions. 

IVaUs. 
This  is  not  to  be  done  in  a  rash  and  se(/"-tutfi- 
cient  manner;    but  with    an  humble    dcpeudknce 
on  divine  grace,  while  we  walk  among  snares. 

If  atts. 

The  religion  of  Jesus,  with   all  its  sc//dcnials, 

virtues,  and  devotions,  is  very  practicable.    If  atts. 

1  heard  in  Creie  this  island's  name; 
For  'twas  in  Crete,  my  native  soil,  I  came 
-Sf(/'-banisli'(l  thence.  Pope. 

Achilles'  courage  isseriouff  and  untractable;  that 
of  Ajax  is  heavy  and  .w//-coi.fiding.  Pope. 

I  doom,  to  fix  the  gallant  ship, 
A  maik  of  vengeance  on  the  sable  deep; 
To  warn  the  thoughtless  se//-confiding  train 
No  more  unlicens'd  thus  to  brave  the  main.    Pope. 

\\  hat  is  loose  love.'  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fed  fioni  wi,d  ilesire, 
A  wand'ring  st//-ronsuming  tire.  Pope. 

In  dubious  thought  the  king  awaits, 
Aud  sf/Z-considering,  as  he  stands,  debates.     Pope. 

By  mighty  Jove's  command. 
Unwilling  have  I  trod  this  pleasing  land; 
For  who  s  //-mov'd  with  weary  wing  would  sweep 
Such  length  of  ocean.'  Pape. 

1  hey  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down; 
And,  while  se//-love  each  jealous  writer  rules. 
Contending  wits  become  the  sport  of  fools.      Pope. 
It  may  be  thought  that  Ulysses  here  is  too  osten- 
tatious, and  that  he  dwells  more  than  modesty  al- 
lows upon  his  own  accomplishments;  but  se//-praise 
is  sometimes  no  fault.  Broome. 

No  wonder  such  a  spirit,  in  such  a  situation,  is 
provoked  lieyond  the  regards  of  religion,  or  self- 
conviction.  Swift. 

Se'lfheal,  s^lf  hele.  n.  s.  \bru7ieUa,  Lat.l 
A  plant,  the  san.e  with  sanicle. 

Se'lfish,  selfish,  adj.  [from  sel/.'^  Atten- 
live  only  to  one's  own  interest;  void  of 
regard  for  others. 

What  could  the  most  aspiring  selfish  man  desire 
more,  were  he  to  form  the  notion  of  a  being  to 
whom  he  would  recommend  himself,  than  such  a 
knowledge  as  can  discover  the  least  appeal ance  of 
perfection,  and  such  a  goodness  as  will  proportion 
a  reward  to  it.'  Spectator, 

Passions,  though  se/^/i,  if  their  means  be  fair, 
List  under  reason,  and  deserve  her  care; 
Those  that  imparted  court  a  nobler  aim, 
Exalt  their  kind,  and  take  some  virtue's  name. 

Pope. 

Se'lfishness,  s^lf'ish-nes.  n.  s.  [from  «f/- 
7?57.'.]  Attention  to  his  own  interest, 
without  any  regard  to  others;  self-love. 
This  snblimer  love,  being,  by  an  intimate  con- 
junction with  its  object,  thoroughly  refined  from  all 
base  dioss  of  stljislincss  aud  interest,  nobly  begets 
a  perfect  submission  of  our  wills  to  the  will  of  God. 

BoyU. 
Ss'i-FisHLy,   s^lfish-1^.   adv.  [from   sel. 
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Jish.'\  With  regard  only  to  his  own  in- 
terest; without  love  of  others. 
He  can  your  merit  selfishly  approve, 
And  shew  Ihe  sense  of  it  without  the  lOve.      Pope. 

Se'lfsame,  s^lf'sime.  adj.  [^self  and 
8a7ne.'\  Exactly  the  same. 

]  have  no  great  cause  to  look  for  other  than  the 
self-same  portion  and  lot,  which  your  manner  hath 
been  hitherto  to  lay  on  them  that  concur  not  in  opi- 
nion with  you.  Hooker. 
Flight  pursued  one  way  the  self-same  hour. 

Milton. 
I  have  been  base. 
Base  ev'n  to  him  from  whom  1  did  receive 
All  that  a  son  could  to  a  parent  give: 
Behold  me  punish'd  in  the  self-same  kind; 
Th'  ungrateful  does  a  more  ungrateful  find.    Dryd. 
Se'lion,  sd'le-iin.  ??.  s.  [_selio,  low  Lat.J  A 
ridge  of  land.  Ains-ivorth. 

Sell,  s^l.  pronoun,  [for  self.'\  Sell  is  re- 
tained in  Scotland  for  self,  and  sells  in 
the  plural  for  selves. 

They  turn  round  like  grindle-stones, 
Which  they  dig  out  fro'  the  dells, 
For  their  bairns  bread,  wives,  and  sells. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Sell,  sdl.  n.  s.  [selle,  French;  sella,  Lat.] 
A  saddle.     Obsolete. 

Turning  to  that  place,  in  which 
He  left  his  lofty  steed  with  golden  sells, 
And  goodly  gorgeous  barbes,  him  found  not  there. 

Faii-y  Qp,^^'''- 
To  SELL,  s^l.  V.  a.  [j-yllan,  Saxon;  sela, 
Islandick.] 

1 .  To  give  for  a  price;  to  vend;  the  word 
correlative  to  buy. 

The  Midianites  sold  him  into  Egypt,  unto  Poti- 
phar.  Genesis. 

Let  us  sell  him  to  the  Ishmaelites.  Genesis. 

This  sense  is  likewise  mistress  of  an  art, 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell. 

Davies. 

AH  the  inns  and  public-houses  are  obliged  to  fur- 
nish themselves  with  corn,  which  is  sold  out  at  a 
much  dearer  rate  than  'tis  bought  up.         Mdison. 

You  have  made  an  order  that  ale  should  be  sold 
for  three-halfpence  a  quart.  Swift. 

2.  To  betray  for  money:  as,  he  sold  his 
country. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude.         Shaksp. 
To  Sell,  s^l.  v.  n.     To  have  commerce 
or  traffick  with  one. 

1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you;  but  I  will  not 
cat  with  you.  Shaksp. 

Consult  not  with  a  buyer  o{ selling.  Ecclesiaslicns. 

Se'llander,  s^l'lan-dijr.ss  „.  s^  A.  dry 
scab  in  a  horse's  hough  or  pastern. 

Siinswort/i. 
Se'ller,  seriur.98  n.  s.  [from  sell.}     The 
person  that  sells;  vender. 
To  things  of  sale  a  seller''s  praise  belongs. 

.  Shaksp. 

The  name  of  the  agent,  of  the  sel/er,  notary,  and 

witnesses,  are  in  both  instruments.  .Addison- 

Se'lvaoe,  sel'vidje.90  n.s.  [Of  this  word 

I   know  not  the  etymology.       Skinner 

thinks  selvage  is  said  as  salvage,  from 

its  saving  the  cloth.]  The  edge  of  cloth 

where  it  is  closed  by  complicating  the 

threads. 

Make  loops  of  blue  upon  the  edge  of  the  one  cur- 
tain from  the  selvage  in  the  coupling.  Exodus. 

Selves,  sSlvz.  The  plural  of  self. 

Consciousness  being  interrupted,  and  we  losing 
sight  of  our  past  selves,  doubts  are  raised  whether 
tve  are  the  same.  Locke. 


SE'MBLABLE,s^m'bIa-bl.  adj.  Isernbla- 
ble,  French.J  Like;  resembling. 

Then  be  abhorr'd 
All  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men! 
His  semb/oiie,  yea  himself,  Timon  disdains.  Shaksp. 
With  semhlable  reason  we  might  expect  a  regu- 
larity in  the  winds.  Brown. 
Se'mblably,  s^m'bla-ble.  adv.  [from  sem- 
blable.'\  With  resemblance. 

A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt; 
Semblably  furnish'd  like  the  king  himself.    Shaksp. 

Se'mblance,  s^m'blanse.  n.  s.  [^semblance, 
French;  from  semblant.} 

1.  Likeness;  resemblance;  similitude;  re- 
presentation. 

Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise: 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues,  that  surmount 
Her  natural  giaces,  that  extmguish  art: 
Repeat  their  semblance  often.  •     Shakspeare. 

She's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour; 
Behold  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here! 
O,  what  authority  and  shew  of  truth 
Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal!       Shakspeare. 

He  with  high  words,  that  bore 
Semblance  of  worth,  not  substance,  gently  rais'd 
Their  fainting  courage,  and  dispell'd  their  fears. 

Milton. 

This  last  effort  brought  forth  the  opinion,  that  these 

bodies  are  not  what  they  seem  to  be ;  that  they  are 

no  shells,  but  mere  sportings  of  active  nature,  and 

only  semJblances  or  imitations  of  shells.    H'oodward. 

It  is  not  his  meaning  that  we  put  on  the  outward 
face  and  semblance  of  virtue,  only  to  conceal  and 
disguise  our  vice.  Rogers, 

2.  Appearance;  show;  figure. 
Be  you  the  soldier,  for  you  likest  are, 

For  manly  semblance,  and  for  skill  in  war.  Spenser. 
Their  semblance  kind,  and  mild  their  gestures 
were, 
Peace  in  their  hands,  and  friendship  in  their  face. 

Fairfax. 
All  that  is  fair  and  good  in  thy  divine 
Semblance,  and  in  thy  beauty's  heav'nly  ray, 
United  I  beheld.  Milton. 

SE'MBLANT,  s^m'blant.  adj.  [semblant, 
French.]  Like;  resembling;  having  the 
appearance  of  any  thing.    Little  used. 

Thy  picture,  like  thy  fame, 
Entire  may  last;  that,  as  their  eyes  survey 
The  semblant  shade,  men  yet  unborn  may  say, 
Thus  great,  thus  gracious,  look'd  Britannia's  queen; 
Her  brow  thus  smooth'd,  her  look  was  thus  serene. 

Prior. 

Se'mblant,  s^m'blant.  n.  s.  Show;  figure; 
resemblance;  representation.  Not  in  use. 

Her  purpose  was  not  such  as  she  did  feign, 
Ne  yet  her  person  such  as  it  was  seen; 
But  under  simple  shew,  and  semblant  plain, 
Lurks  false  Duessa,  secretly  unseen.  Fairy  Queen. 
Full  lively  is  the  semblant,  tho'  the  substance 
dead.  Spenser. 

Se'mblative,  s^m'bla-tiv.^^^  adj.  [from 
se7nblant.'\  Suitable;  accommodate;  fit; 
resembling. 

Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth  and  ruby;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ  shrill  and  sound; 

•   And  all  as  semblative  a  woman's  part.    Shakspeare. 

To  Se'mble,  s.^m'bl.*"^  v.  n.  \_sembler,  Fr.] 
To  represent;  to  make  a  likeness.  Lit- 
tle used. 

Let  Europe,  sav'd,  the  column  high  erect, 
Than  Trajan's  higher,  or  than  Antonine's, 
Where  sembling  art  may  carve  the  fair  effect. 
And  full  achievement  of  thy  great  designs.     Prior. 

SE'MI,  s^m'me.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  word 
which,  used  in  composition,  signifies 
half:  as,  semicircle,  half  a  circle. 


Semia'nnular,    sSm-m6-an'nu-14r.    adj. 

[semi  and  annulus,  a  ring.]  Half  round. 
Another  boar  tusk,  somewhat  slenderer,  and  of 

a  semiannutar  figure.  Grno. 

Se'mibkfe  s^m'm^-brSf.  n.  s.  \_semibrevet 

French.] 

S£»m6)e/ is  a  note  in  musick  relating  to  time  and 
is  the  last  in  augmentation.  It  is  commonly  called 
the  master-note,  or  measui-e-note,  or  time-note,  as 
being  of  a  certain  determinate  measure  or  length 
of  time  by  itself;  and  all  the  other  notes  of  aug- 
mentation and  diminution  are  adjusted  to  its  value. 

Harris. 

He  takes  my  hand,  and  as  a  still  which  stays 
A  semibref  'twixt  each  drop,  he  niggardly, 
As  loth  to  enrich  me,  so  tells  many  a  lye.     Donne. 

Semioi'rcle,  s^m-ni^-s^r'kl.  n.  s.  [sewz- 
circulus,  Latin;  semi  and  circle.}  A  half 
round;  part  of  a  circle  divided  by  the 
diameter. 

Black  brows 
Become  some  women  best,  so  they  be  in  a  semicirch 
Or  a  half  moon,  made  with  a  pen.         Shakspeare. 

Has  he  given  the  lye 
In  circle,  or  oblique,  or  semicircle, 
Or  direct  parallel.-'  Shakspeare, 

The  chains  that  held  my  left  leg  gave  me  the 
liberty  of  walking  backward  and  fonvard  in  a  semi- 
circle. Swift. 
Semici'rcled,  s6m-me-s^r'kl*d.  > 
Semici'rcular,  s^m-m^-s^r'ku  lar.^^^*B5 
adj.  [semi  and  circular.}  Half  round.   , 
The  firm  fixture  of  thy  foot  would  give  an  ex- 
cellent motion  to  thy  gait,  in  a  semidrcled  farthin- 
gale.                                                       Shakspeare. 
The  rainbow  is  caused  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  fall- 
ing upon  a  rorid  and  opposite  cloud,  whereof  some 
reflected,  some  refracted,  beget  the  semicircular 
variety  we  call  the  rainbow.                         Brown. 
The  seas  are  inclosed  between  the  two  semicir- 
cular moles  that  surround  it.                       Addison. 

Semico'loj^,  sSm-m6-k6'16n.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  KuXov.}  Half  a  colon;  a  point  made 
thus  [;]  to  note  a  greater  pause  than 
that  of  a  comma. 
Semidia'meter,  s^m-m^-di-am'^-t6r.s9 
n.  s.  [semi  and  diameter.}  Half  the  line 
which,  drawn  through  the  centre  of  a 
circle,  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts;  a 
straight  line  drawn  from  the  circumfe- 
rence to  the  centre  of  a  circle. 

Their  difference  is  as  little  considerable  as  a  se- 
midiameter  of  the  earth  in  two  measures  of  the 
highest  heaven,  the  one  taken  from  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  other  from  its  centre:  the  dispropor- 
tion is  just  nothing.  More. 
The  force  of  this  instrument  consists  in  the  dis- 
proportion of  distance  betwixt  the  seinidiameter  of 
the  cylinder  and  the  semidiameter  of  the  rundle  with 
the  spokes.  Wilkins. 
Semidiaphane'ity,  sSm-m6-di-a-fa-n6'^- 
t6.  n.  s.  [setni  and  diafihaneity .}  Half 
transparency;  imperfect  transparency. 

The  transparency  or  semidiaphuneity  of  the  super- 
ficial corpuscles  of  bigger  bodies,  may  have  an  in- 
terest in  the  production  of  their  colours.  Boyle. 
Semidia'phanous,  s^m-m^-dd-af/a-n^s. 
adj.  [semi  and  diafihanous.}  Half  trans- 
parent; imperfectly  transparent. 

Another  plate,  finely  variegated  with  a  semidia- 
phanoxis  grey  or  sky,  yellow  and  brown.  JVoodw. 
Se'midouble,  s^m-me-dCib'bl.  ??.  «  [sc7)ii 
and  double.}  In  the  Romish  breviary, 
such  offices  and  feasts  as  are  celebrated 
with  leas  solemnity  tiian  the  double 
ones,  but  yet  with  more  than  the  single 
ones.  £aUfy. 
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Semiplo'sculous,  sSm-mfe-flos'ku-lils. 
adj.  [«cmi  andy?o«cM/u*,  Lat.]  Having 
a  semifloret.  Bailey. 

Se'mifloret,  s^m-m^-flo'r^t.  n.  s.  \_semi 
and  ^or^r.]  Among  florists,  an  half  flo- 
ret, which  is  tubulous  at  the  beginning 
like  a  floret,  and  afterwards  expanded 
in  the  form  of  a  tongue.  Bailey. 

Semiflu'id,  sSm-me-flu'id.  adj.  \jemi  and 
Jiuid.^  Imperfectly  fluid. 

Phlegm,  or  petuite,  is  a  sort  oi'semijlviid;  it  being 
so  far  solid  that  one  part  draws  along  several  other 
parts  adhering  to  it,  which  doth  not  happen  in  a 
perfect  fluid;  and  yet  no  part  will  draw  the  whole 
mass,  as  happens  in  a  perfect  solid.        Jirbuthnol. 

Semilu'nar,  s^m-m^-lu'nar."*    >    adj. 

Semilu'nary,  s6m-m6-lu'nar-6.  3     j^iemi- 
hinaire,  French;  semi  and  luna,  Latin.] 
Resembling  in  form  a  half  moon. 
The  eyes  are  guarded  with  a  semilunar  ridge. 

Grew. 

Semime'tal,  s^m'm^-m^t-tl.  n.  s.  [^semi 
and  me(al.^  Half  metal;  imperfect  metal. 
Semimetats  are  metallic  fossils,  heavy,  opaque, 
of  a  bright  glittering  surface,  not  malleable  under 
the  hammer;  as  quicksilver,  antimony,  cobalt,  the 
arseaicks,  bismuth,  zink,  with  its  ore  calamine:  to 
-  these  may  be  added  the  semimetallick  recrements, 
tutty  and  pampholyx.  Hill. 

Se'minal,  s^m'i-nal.*8  adj.  [^seminal,  Fr. 
seminis,  Latin. J 

1.  Belonging  to  seed. 

2.  Contained  in  the  seed;  radical. 

Had  our  senses  never  presented  us  with  those 
obvious  seminal  principles  of  apparent  generations, 
we  should  never  have  suspected  that  a  plant  or 
animal  would  have  proceeded  from  such  unlikely 
materials.  Glanville. 

Though  we  cannot  prolong  the  period  of  a  com- 
monwealth beyond  the  decree  of  heaven,  or  the  date 
of  its  nature,  any  more  than  human  life  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  seminal  virtue,  yet  we  may  manage 
a  sickly  constitution,  and  preserve  a  strong  one. 

Swift. 

Semina'lity,  sdm-^-nal'6-te.  n.  s.  [from 
semen,  Latin.] 

1.  The  nature  of  seed. 

As  though  there  were  a  seminaliltj  in  urine,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  conceive  we  behold  therein  the 
anatomy  of  every  particle.  Brovm. 

2.  The  power  of  being  produced. 

In  the  seeds  of  wheat  there  lieth  obscurely  the 

seminality  of  darnel.  Brown. 

Se'minary,    s^m'e-na-r^.**''    n.   a.    [^semi- 

naire,  French;  seminarium,  from  semino, 

Latin.] 

1 .  The  ground  where  any  thing  is  sown  to 
be  afterward  transplanted;  seedplot. 

Some,  at  the  first  transplanting  trees  out  of  their 
seminaries,  cut  them  off  about  an  inch  from  the 
ground,  and  plant  them  like  quickset.      Mortimer. 

2.  The  place  or  original  stock  whence  any 
thing  is  brought. 

This  stiatum  is  expanded,  serving  for  a  common 
integument,  and  being  the  seminary  or  promptuary 
that  fumisheth  forth  matter  for  the  formation  and 
increment  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies. 

.  Woodward. 

3.  Seminal  state. 

The  hand  of  God,  who  first  created  the  earth, 
hath  wisely  contrived  them  in  their  proper  semina- 
ries, and  where  they  best  maintain  the  intention  of 
their  species.  Brown. 

4.  Principle;  causality. 

Nothing  subministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
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verted  into  pestilent  seminaries,  sooner  than  steams 

of  nasty  folks  and  beggars.  Harrey. 

5.    Breeding-place;    place  of    education, 

from  which  scholars  are  transplanted 

into  life. 

It  was  the  seat  of  the  greatest  monarchy,  and 

the  seminary  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world, 

whilst  it  was  heathen.  Bacon. 

The  inns  of  court  must  be  the  worst  instituted 

seminaries  in  any  christian  country.  Swift. 

Semina'tion,  s^m-6-na'shun.  n.  s.  [from 

semino,  Latin.]  The  act  of  sowing. 
Semini'fioal.  sem-^-nif  e-kal.  ?  adj.  [s<°- 
Se.mini'fick,  s^m-6-nif'lk.so«     S    memnd 
facio,  Lat.]  Productive  of  seed. 

We  are  made  to  believe,  that  in  the  fourteenth 
year  males  are  semimfcal  and  pubescent;  but  he 
that  shall  inquire  into  the  generality,  will  rather 
adhere  unto  Aristotle.  Broirn. 

Seminifica'tion,  sdm-e-nif-^-ka'shin.  7Z.S. 
Propagation  from  the  seed  or  seminal 
parts.  Hale. 

Semiopa'cous,  s^m-me-6-pi'kis.  adj. 
Sjsend  and  ofiacus,  Lat.]  Half  dark. 

SemiopacoMS  bodies  are  ^uch  as,  looked  upon  in 
an  ordinarj-  light,  and  not  held  betwixt  it  and  the 
eye,  aie  not  wont  to  be  discriminated  from  the  rest 
of  opacous  bodies.  Boyle. 

Semio'rdinate,  s^m-m^-or'di-nite.  n.  s. 
[In  conick  sections.]  A  line  drawn  at 
right  angles  to,  and  bissected  by,  the 
axis,  and  reaching  from  one  side  of  the 
section  to  another;  the  half  of  which  is 
properly  the  semiordinate,  but  is  now 
called  the  ordinate.  Harris. 

Semipe'dal,  s6-mip'e-dal.**^  adj.  [semi 
and  fiedis,  Latin.]  Containing  half  a 
foot. 
Semipellu'cid,  sdm-md-p^l-lu'sid.  adj. 
\_semi  and /lellucidus,  Latin.]  Half  clear; 
imperfectly  transparent. 

A  light  grey  semipellucid  flint,  of  much  the  same 
complexion  with  the  common  Indian  agat. 

Woodwm'd. 
Semiperspi'cuous,     sdm-m^-p^r-spik'u- 
lis.  adj.   [semi  and  fiers/iicuus,  Latin.] 
Half  transparent;  imperfectly  clear. 

A  kind  of  amethystine  flint,  not  composed  of  crys- 
tals or  grains;  but  one  entire  massy  stone,  semiper- 
spicuous,  and  of  a  pale  blue,  almost  of  the  colour 
of  some  cows'  horns.  Grew. 

Se'miproof,  sSm'md-pr66f.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  proof.']  The  proof  of  a  single  evi- 
dence'. Bailey. 

Semiqua'drate,    s^m-mi-kwa'drat.8* 

Semiqua'rtile,  s^m-md-kwar'til.**° 
n.  s.  [In  astronomy.]  An  aspect  of  the 
planets  when  distant  from  each  other 
forty-five  degrees,  or  one  sign  and  a 
half.  Bailey. 

Semiqua'ver,  sdm'me-kwA-v^r.  n.  s.  [In 
musick.]  A  note  containing  half  the 
quantity  of  a  quaver.  Bailey. 

SEMiqui'NTiLE,  s6m-md-kw!n'til.**o  n.  s. 
[In  astronomy.]  An  aspect  of  the  plac- 
ets when  at  the  distance  ot  thirty-six 
degrees  from  one  another.  Bailey. 

Semise'xtile,  s^m-nid-s^ks'til.i*'  n.  s.  [In 
astronomy.]  A  semisixth;  an  aspect  of 
the  planets  when  they  are  distant  from 
each  other  one  twelfth  part  of  a  ciicle, 
or  thirty  degrees.  Bailey. 
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Semisphe'rical,  s^m-rai-sf6r'ri-kal." 
adj.  [semi  and  sfiherital.']  Belonging  to 
half  a  sphere.  Bailey. 

Semisphero'idal,  s^m-m^-sf^-r6id'al. 
adj.  [semi  and  sfiheroidal.']  Formed 
like  a  half  spheroid. 

Semite'rtian,     sem-mi-ter'shiln.    n.    s. 
[semi  and  tertian.']  An  ague  compound- 
ed of  a  tertian  and  a  quotidian.  BaUey. 
The  natural  product  of  such  a  cold  moist  year 
are  tertians,  sevutertians,  and  some  quartans . 

Jirhuthnot. 

Se'mitone,  s^m'md-tone.  n.  a.  ^aemiton^ 
French.]  In  musick,  one  of  the  degree! 
of  concinuous  intervals  of  concords. 

Bailey. 

Semivo'wel,  s^m'm^-v6u-il.  n.  s.  [semi 
and  vowel."]  A  consonant  which  makes 
an  imperfect  sound,  or  does  not  demand 
a  total  occlusion  of  the  mouth. 

When  Homer  would  represent  any  agreeable  ob- 
ject, he  makes  use  of  the  smoothest  vowels  ana  most 
flowing  semtcoifefa.  Broome. 

Se'mpekvive,  s^m'p^r-vive.  n.  s.  [scmfier 
and  vivus,  Latin;  that  is,  always  alive.]| 
A  plant. 

The  greatest  sempervive  will  put  out  branches 
two  or  three  years;  but  they  wrap  the  root  in  an 
oil-cloth  once  in  half  a  year.  Bacon. 

Sempite'rnal,  s^m-p^-t^r'nal.  adj.  [stm- 
piternel,  Fr.  sem/iiternus,  from  aem/ier 
and  aternus,  Latin.] 

1.  Eternal  in  futurity;  having  beginning, 
but  no  end. 

Those,  though  they  suppose  the  world  not  to  be 
eternal,  a  parte  ante,  are  not  contented  to  suppose 
it  to  be  sempiternal,  or  eternal  a  parte  post;  but  will 
carry  up  the  creation  of  the  world  to  an  immense 
antiquity.  Hale. 

2.  in  poetry  it  is  used  simply  for  eternal. 

Should  we  the  long-depending  scale  ascend 
Of  sons  and  fathers  will  it  never  end.' 
If  'twill,  then  must  we  through  the  order  run 
To  some  one  man  whose  being  ne'er  begun 
If  that  one  man  was  sempiternal,  v*hy 
Did  he,  since  independent,  ever  die.'      Blackmore. 
SEMPirE'RNiTY,    s^n)-p^-t^r'ne-t^.     n.   a. 
[sem/iitei-nitas,  Lat.]     Future  duration 
without  end. 

The  future  eternity  or  sempitemity  of  the  world 
being  admitted,  though  the  eternity  a  parte  ante  be 
denied,  there  will  be  a  future  infinity  for  the  emana- 
tion of  the  divine  goodness.  Hale. 

Se'mstress,  s^m'strds.""  n.  s.  [peame- 
f  cjie,  Saxon.]  A  woman  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  sew;  a  woman  who  lives  by 
her  needle. 

Two  hundred  semstresses  were  employed  to  make 
me  shirts  and  linen  for  bed  and  table,  which  they 
were  forced  to  quilt  together  in  several  folds. 

Gt(//irfr. 
The  tuck'd-up  semstress  walks  with  hasty  strides. 

Swift. 
Se'nauy,   sdn'n3-r6.   adj    [senarius,  seni^ 
Lat.]     Belonging  to  the  number  six; 
containing  six. 
SE'NATE,  sdn'nat.s^  n.  s.  [senatua,  Lat. 
senat,  Fr.]  An  assembly  of  counsellors; 
a  body  of  men  set  apart  to  consult  for 
the  publick  good. 
We  debase 
The  nature  of  our  seats,  which  will  in  time  break 

ope 
The  locks  o'  th'  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
To  peck  the  eagles.  Shakspeart. 
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There  they  shall  sound 
Their  government,  and  their  great  senate  chuse. 

Milton. 
He  had  not  us'd  excursions,  spears,  or  darts, 
But  counsel,  oider,  and  such  a^'cd  arts; 
Which  if  our  ancestors  had  not  retain'd, 
The  senate''s  name  our  counsel  had  not  gain'd. 

Denham. 
Gallus  was  welcom'd  to  the  sacred  sti-and, 
The  senate  rising  to  salute  their  guest.         Dryden. 
Se'natehouse,  s^n'nk-house.  n.  s.  [_senate 
and  house.']  Place  of  publick  council. 

The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  stnatehouse;  some  news  is  come.  Shaksp. 
Se'natok,    s>6n'na-tdr.*88    n.   s.    \_st-naior, 
Latin;  senateur^  French.]     A  publick 
counsellor. 

Most  unwise  patricians, 
You  grave  but  reckless  senators.  Skakspeare. 

As  if  to  every  fop  it  might  belong, 
Like  senators,  to  censure,  right  or  wrong.  Granville. 
Senato'kial,  b^n-i)a-f6'r6-al.    )       adj. 
Senato'rian,  sen-na-c6'ie-an.  3    \_senato- 
rius,  Latin;  senatorial,  senatorien,  Fr.J 
Belonging  to  senators;  befitting  sena- 
tors. 
To  SEND,  s^nd.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
se7it.  \_sandgan,  Gothick;  ["cnban,  Sax. 
senden,  Dutch.] 
L  To  despatch  from  one  place  to  another: 
used  both  of  persons  and  things. 
He  sent  letters  by  posts  on  horseback.       Esther. 
His  citizens  sent  a  message  after  him,  saying,  We 
will  not  have  this  man  to  reign  over  us.  Luke. 

There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  have  flaw'd  the 

heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties.  Shakspeare. 

My  overshadowing  spirit  and  might  with  thee 
I  send  along.  Milton. 

To  remove  him  I  decree, 
And  send  him  from  the  garden  forth  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken,  fitter  soil. 

Milton. 
His  wounded  men  he  first  sends  off  to  shore. 

Dryden. 

Servants,  sent  on  messages,  stay  out  somewhat 

longer  than  the  message  requires.  Swift. 

2.  To  commission  by  authority  to  go  and 

act. 

I  have  not  sent  these  prophets,  yet  they  ran. 

Jeremiah. 
But  first,  whom  shall  we  send 
In  search  of  this  new  world.'  Here  he  had  need 
All  circumspection,  and  we  now  no  less 
Choice  in  our  suffrage;  for  on  whom  we  send 
The  weight  of  all  and  our  last  hope  relies.  Milton. 
■3.  To  transmit  by  another;  not  to  bring. 
They  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Bar- 
nabas, ^cfs. 

4.  To  dismiss  another  as  agent;  not  to  go. 

God  will  deign 
To  visit  oft  the  dwellings  of  just  men 
Delighted,  and  with  frequent  intercourse, 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Miltmi. 

5.  To  gram  as  from  a  distant  place;  as,  it 
God  send  life. 

1  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed  this  day,  and 
shew  kindness  unto  my  master.  Genesis. 

O  send  out  thy  light  and  thy  truth;  let  them  lead 
me  Psalms. 

6.  To  inflict,  as  from  a  distance. 

The  Lord  shall  send  upon  thee  cursing,  vexation, 
and  rebuke,  m  all  that  thou  settest  thme  hand  unto. 

Deuteronomy. 

7.  To  emit;  to  immit;  to  produce 

The  water  sends  forth  plants  that  have  no  roots 
flxed  in  the  bottom,  being  almost  but  leaves. 

Bacon, 


The  senses  send  in  only  the  influxes  of  material 
things,  and  the  imagination  and  memory  present 
only  their  pictures  or  images,  when  the  objects 
themselves  aie  absent.  Cheyne. 

8.  To  diffuse;  to  propagate. 

Cherubic  songs  by  night  from  neighb'ring  hills 
Aerial  music  send.  Milton. 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round: 
The  dreadful  signal  all  the  rocks  rebound, 
\nd  through  th'  Achaian  cities  send  the  sound. 

Pope. 

9.  To  let  fly;  to  cast  or  shoot. 

To  Send,  s^nd.  v.  n. 

1.  To  despatch  a  message. 

I  have  made  bold  to  se»id  in  to  your  wife: 
My  suit  is  that  she  will  to  Desdemona 
Procure  uie  some  access.  Shakspeare. 

This  son  of  a  murderer  hath  sent  to  take  away 
my  head.  '  Hings. 

They  could  not  attempt  their  perfect  reforma- 
tion in  church  and  state,  till  those  votes  were  utter- 
ly abolished;  therefore  they  sent  the  same  day  again 
to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

•2.  To  send  for.  To  require  by  message  to 
come,  or  cause  to  be  brought. 

Go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the  place; 
and  then  you  may  send  far  your  sick,  which  bring 
on  land.  Bacon. 

He  sent  far  me;  and,  while  I  rais'd  his  head, 
He  threw  his  aged  arms  about  my  neck, 
And,  seeing  that  1  wept,  he  press'd  me  close. 

Dryden. 

Se'nder,  s^nd'iir.38  n.  a.  [from  send.]  ile 
that  sends. 

This  was  a  merry  message. 
— We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  iL 

Shakspeare. 
Love  that  comes  too  late, 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried, 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sour  offence.      Shaksp. 
Best  with  the  best,  the  sender,  nut  the  sent. 

Milton. 

Sene'scence,  s^-n^s's^nse.^^'*  n.s.  [^senes- 
co,  Lat.]  The  state  of  growing  old;  de- 
cay by  time. 

The  earth  and  all  things  will  continue  in  the  state 
wherein  they  now  are,  without  the  least  senescence 
or  decay;  without  jarring,  disorder,  or  invasion  of 
one  another.  Woodioard. 

Se'neschal,  s^n'n^s-kal.3®2  n.  s.  \jenes- 
c/ial,  Fr.  of  uncertain  original.] 

1.  One  who  had  in  great  houses  the  care 
of  feasts  or  domestick  ceremonies. 

John  earl  of  Huntingdon,  under  his  seal  of  arms, 
made  sir  John  Arundel,  of  Trcrice,  seneschal  of  his 
household,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war.  Careic. 

Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sewers  and  seneschals; 
The  skill  of  artifice,  or  oflSce,  mean!  Milton. 

The  seneschal  rebuk'd,  in  haste  withdrew; 
With  equal  haste  a  menial  train  pursue.        Pope. 

2.  It  afterward  came  to  signify  other  offi- 
ces. 

Se'ngreen,  s^n'gr^^n.  n.  s.  [sedum.]  A 
plant. 

Se'nile,  s^'nile.**"  adj.  [^senilis,  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  old  age;  consequent  on  old 
age. 

My  green  youth  made  me  very  unripe  for  a 
task  of  that  nature,  whose  difficulty  requires  that  it 
should  be  handled  by  a  person  in  whom  nature, 
education,  and  time,  have  happily  matched  a  senile 
maturity  of  judgment  with  youthful  vigour  of  fancy. 

Boyle. 

SE'NIOR,  s^'n6-Ar,  or  sine'ytir.  n.  «.  [se- 
nior, Latin.] 


1.  One  older  than  another;  one  who,  on 
account  of  longer  time,  has  some  supe- 
riority. 

How  can  you  admit  your  seniors  to  the  examina- 
tion or  allowing  of  thtui,  not  only  being  inferior  in 
office  and  calling,  but  in  gifts  also.'  Whiigift. 

2.  An  aged  person. 

A  senior  of  the  place  replies, 
Well  read,  and  curious  of  antiquities.         Dryden. 
Senio'rity,   st-ne-6r'6-te.  n.  s.  [from  se- 
nior.'] Eldership;  priority  of  birth. 

As  in  insurrections  the  ringleader  is  looked  on 
with  a  peculiar  severity;  so,  in  this  case,  the  first 
provoker  has,  by  his  seniority  and  primogeniture,  a 
double  portion  of  the  guilt.  Goi'.  ./  the  Tongue. 
He  was  the  elder  brother,  and  Ulysses  nughi  be 
consigned  to  his  care  by  the  right  due  to  his  seni- 
ority. Broome. 
Se'nna,  s^n'na.  n.  s.  [senu,  Lat.]  A  phy- 
sical tree.  •iller. 

What  rhubarb,  senno,  or  what  purgative  drug, 

Would  scour  these  English  hence.'  i'hak^peare. 

Senna  tree  is  of  two  sorts;  the  bastard  senjia,  and 

the  scorpion  senna;  both  which  yield  a  pleasant  leaf 

and  flower.  Mmtimer. 

SeS NIGHT,  s^n'nit.***  n.  s.  [contracted 
from  sevennight.]  The  space  of  seven 
nights  and  days;  a  week.  See  Fort- 
night. 

If  mention  is  made,  on  Monday,  of 
Thursday  sennight,  the  Thursday  tliat 
follows  the  next  Thursday,  is  meant. 

Time  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contractor  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemn- 
ized: if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnig-At,  time's  pace 
is  so  hard  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven  years. 

Shakspeare. 

Seno'cular,  sd-nok'ku-lar.  adj.  [st?iiand 
ocutu.s,  Lat.]  Having  six  eyes. 

Most  animals  are  binocular,  spiders  octonocular, 
and  some  senocular.  Derham, 

Sensa'tion,  s^n-s4'shdn.  n.  s.  [^sensationy 
Fr.  sensatio,  school  Lat.]  Perception  by 
means  of  the  senses. 

Diversity  of  constitution,  or  other  circumstances, 
vary  the  sensations;  and  to  them  of  Java  pepper  is 
cold.  Glanville. 

The  brain,  distempered  by  a  cold,  beating  against 
the  root  of  the  auditory  nerve,  and  protracted  to  the 
tympanum,  causes  the  sensation  of  noise.    Harvey. 

This  great  source  of  most  of  the  ideas  we  have, 
depending  wholly  upon  our  senses,  nnd  derived  by 
them  to  the  understanding,  I  call  sensation.   Locke. 

When  we  are  asleep,  joy  and  sorrow  give  us  more 
vigorous  sensations  of  pain  or  pleasure  than  at  any 
other  time.  Jiddisnn. 

The  happiest,  upon  a  fair  estimate,  have  stronger 
sensati<ms  of  pain  than  pleasure.  Rogers. 

SENSE,   s^nse.   n.  s.   [sen*,  Fr.  sensus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Faculty  or  power  by  which  external 
objects  are  perceived;  the  sight,  touch, 
hearing,  smell,  taste. 

This  powV  is  sen^e,  which  from  abroad  doth  bring 
The  colour,  taste,  and  touch,  and  scent,  and  sound, 

The  quantity  and  shape  of  ev'ry  thing 
Within  earth's  centre  or  heav'n's  circle  found: 

And  though  things  sensible  be  numberless. 
But  only  five  the  sense''s  organs  be; 

And  in  those  five  all  things  their  forms  express, 
Which  we  can  touch,  taste,  feel,  or  hear,  or  see. 

Daviet. 

Then  is  the  soul  a  nature  which  contains 
The  pow'r  of  sense  within  a  greater  pow'r. 

Which  doth  employ  and  use  the  sense^s  pains; 
But  fits  and  rules  within  her  private  bow'r.  Da^s. 

Both  contain 
Within  them  ev'ry  lower  faculty 
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Of  srtise,  whereby  they  hear,  see,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

Milton. 
Of  ihe  five  senses,  tivo  are  usually  and  most  pro- 
perly called  the  senses  of  leamiog,  as  being  most 
ci4)able  of  receiving  coinmunicatioD  of  thought  and 
notions  by  selected  signs;  and  these  are  bearing  and 
seeing.  Holder. 

2.  Perception  by  the  senses;  sensation. 

In  a  living  creature,  though  never  so  great,  the 
sense  and  the  atTccts  of  any  one  part  of  the  body  in- 
stantly make  a  transcursion  throughout  the  whole. 

Bacon. 
If  nre  had  nought  but  sense,  then  only  they 
Should  have  sound  minds  which  have  their  senses 
sound; 
But  wisdom  grows  when  senses  do  decay, 
And  folly  most  in  quickest  sense  is  found.     Davies. 

Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind, 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  the  sense  behind. 

Dryden. 

3.  Perception  of  intellect;  apprehension 
of  niind. 

This  Basilius,  having  the  quick  sense  of  a  lover, 
took  as  though  his  mistress  had  given  him  a  secret 
reprehension.  Siuney. 

God,  to  remove  his  ways  from  human  sense, 
Plac'd  heav'n  from  earth  so  far.  JHUton. 

4.  Sensibility;   quickness  or  keenness  of 
perception. 

He  should  have  liv'd. 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense, 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Understanding;  soundness  of  faculties; 
strength  of  natural  reason. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses. 

Shakspeare. 
God  hath  endued  mankind  with  powers  and  abili- 
ties which  we  call  natural  light  and  reason,  and 
common  sense.  Bentley. 

There's  something  previous  ev'n  to  taste;  'tis 
sense, 
Good  sense,  which  only  is  the  gift  of  heaven, 
And,  though  no  science,  fairly  worth  the  seven: 
A  light  within  yourself  you  must  perceive; 
Jones  and  Le  Notre  have  it  not  to  give.         Pope. 

6.  Reason;  reasonable  meaning. 

He  raves;  his  words  are  loose 
As  heaps  of  sand,  and  scattering  wide  from  sense: 
Y'oii  see  he  knows  not  me,  his  natural  father; 
That  now  the  wind  is  got  into  his  head, 
And  turns  his  brains  to  frenzy.  Dryden. 

7.  Opinion;  notion;  judgment. 

I  speak  my  private  but  impartial  sense 
With  freedom,  and,  I  hope,  without  offence. 

Roscommon. 

8.  Consciousness;  conviction. 

In  the  due  settle  of  my  want  of  learning,  I  only 
make  a  confession  of  my  own  faith.  Dryden. 

9.  Moral  perception. 

Some  are  so  hardened  in  wickedness,  as  to  have 
no  sense  of  the  most  friendly  offices.      L' Estrange. 

10.  Meaning;  import. 

In  this  sense,  to  be  preserved  from  sin  is  not  im- 
possible. Hooker. 

My  hearty  friends, 
You  take  me  in  too  doloruus  a  sense.  Shaksp. 

A  baug'ity  presumption,  that  because  we  arc  en- 
couraged to  believe  that  in  some  smse  all  things 
are  made  for  man,  that  therefore  they  are  not  made 
at  all  for  themselves.  More. 

All  before  Richard  I-  is  before  lime  of  memory; 
and  what  is  since,  is,  in  a  legal  sense,  within  the 
time  of  memory.  Hak. 

In  one  sense,  it  is,  indeed,  a  building  of  gold  and 
silver  upon  (he  foundation  of  Christianity.  TiUotson. 

When  a  word  has  been  used  in  two  or  three  sen- 
ses, and  has  made  a  great  inroad  for  error,  drop  one 
or  two  of  those  senses,  and  leave  it  only  one  remain- 
ing, and  affix  the  other  senses  or  ideas  to  other 
words.  Watts. 


Se'ssed,  s^n's^d.  /lart.  [from  se^se.]  Per- 
ceived by  the  senses.     Not  in  use. 

Let  the  sciolist  tell  me,  why  things  mast  needs 
be  so  as  his  individual  senses  represent  them :  is  he 
sure  that  objects  are  not  otherwise  se»»sed  by  others, 
than  they  are  by  him?  And  why  must  his  sense  be 
the  infaflible  criterion.'  It  maybe,  what  is  white  to 
us,  is  black  to  negroes.  Glanville. 

SE'NSEFULjSense'ful.  adj.  [from  sense  and 

/?///.]  Reasonable;  judicious.  Not  used. 

Men,   otherwise  senseful  and   ingenious,  quote 

such  things  out  of  an  author  as  would  never  pass  in 

conversation.  J^orris. 

Se'nseless,  sens'les.  adj.  [from  sense.'] 

1.  Wanting  sense;  wanting  life;  void  of  all 
life  or  perception. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunk, 
That  through  the  great  contagion  direful  deadly 
stunk.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfilPd.    Shaksp. 

You  blocks!  you  worse  than  senseless  things! 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseZess  matter, 
that  it  should  put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and 
knowledge,  as  it  is  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  tri- 
angle, that  it  should  put  into  itself  greater  angles 
than  two  right  ones.  Locke. 

2.  Unfeeling;  wanting  sympathy. 

The  senseless  grave  feels  not  your  pious  sorrows. 

Roice. 

3.  Unreasonable;  stupid;  doltish;  blockish. 

They  would  repent  this  their  sense/ess  perverse- 
ness  when  it  would  be  too  late,  and  when  they  found 
themselves  under  a  power  that  would  destroy  them. 

Clarendon. 

If  we  be  not  extremely  foolish,  thankless,  or 
sense/ess,  a  great  joy  is  more  apt  to  cm-e  sorrow 
than  a  great  trouble  is.  Taylor. 

The  great  design  of  this  author's  book  is  to  prove 
this,  which  I  believe  no  man  in  the  world  was  ever 
so  senseless  as  to  deny.  TUlotson. 

She  saw  her  favour  was  misplac'd; 
The  fellows  had  a  wretched  taste: 
She  needs  must  tell  them  to  their  face, 
They  were  a  senseless  stupid  race.  Stcift. 

4.  Contrary  to  true  judgment;  contrary  to 
reason. 

It  is  a  senseless  thing,  in  reason,  to  think  that  one 
of  these  interests  can  stand  without  the  other,  when, 
in  the  very  order  of  natural  causes,  government  is 
presened  by  religion.  South. 

Other  creatures,  as  well  as  monkies,  little  wiser 
tlian  they,  destroy  their  young  by  sense/ess  fondness, 
and  too  much  embracing.  Ixtcke. 

5.  Wanting  sensibility;  wanting  quickness 
or  keenness  of  perception    Not  in  use. 

To  draw  Mars  like  a  young  Hippolitus,  with  an 
effeminate  countenance,  or  that  hot-spurred  Har- 
palice  in  Virgil,  proceedeth  from  a  seiiseiess  and 
over-cold  judgment.  Peacham. 

6.  Wanting  knowledge;  unconscious:  with 
of. 

The  wretch  is  drench 'd  too  deep; 
His  soul  is  stupid,  and  bis  heart  asleep, 
Fatten'd  in  vice;  so  callous  and  so  gross; 
He  sins  and  sees  not,  senseless  of  his  loss.  Dryden. 

Hear  this, 
You  unhous'd,  lawless,  rambling  libertines, 
Senseless  of  any  charm  in  love,  beyond 
The  prostitution  of  a  common  bed.  Southern. 

Se'xselessly,  sens'1^6-1^.  adv.  [from 
senseless.]  In  a  senseless  manner;  stu- 
pidly; unreasonably. 

If  any  one  should  be  found  so  senselessly  arrogant 
as  to  suppose  man  alone  knowing  and  wise,  but  yet 
the  product  of  mere  iterance  and  chance,  and  that 
ail  the  rest  of  the  universe  acted  only  by  that  blind 
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hap-hazard,  I  shall  leave  with  him  that  very  ration- 
al and  emphatical  rebuke  of  Tully.  lacke. 
Se'nselessness,  sdns'les-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
senseless.']  Folly;  unreasonableness;  ab- 
surdity; stupidity. 

The  senselessness  of  the  tradition  of  the  crocodile's 
moving  his  upper  jaw,  is  plain,  from  the  articulation 
of  the  occiput  with  the  neck,  and  the  nether  jaw 
with  Ihe  upper.  Grew. 

Sexsibi'lity,  sen-s^-bil'e-ti.  n.  s.  [^sensi- 
bilite,  Fr.] 

1 .  Quickness  of  sensation. 

2.  Quickness  of  perception;  delicacy. 

Modesty  is  a  kind  of  quick  and  delicate  feeling 
in  the  soul;  it  is  such  an  exquisite  sensibility,  as 
warns  a  woman  to  shun  the  first  appearaiice  of 
every  thing  hurtful .  ^Iddison. 

Se'nsible,  sen'se-bl*°*  adj.  \_sensible,  Fr. 
sensilis,  Lat.l 

1.  Having  the  power  of  perceiving  by  the 
senses. 

Would  your  cambrick  were  as  sensible  as  your 
finger,  that  you  might  leave  pricking  it  for  pity. 

Shakspeare. 

These  be  tliose  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible  in 
their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their  rea- 
sonable souls.  Raleigh. 

A  blind  man  conceives  not  colours,  but  under  the 
notion  of  some  other  sensible  faculty.        GlanvUle. 

2.  Perceptible  by  the  senses. 

By  reason  man  attaineth  unto  the  knowledge  of 
things  that  are  and  are  not  setisible:  it  resteth  there- 
fore, that  we  search  how  man  attaineth  unto  the 
knowledge  of  such  things  unsensible  as  are  to  be 
kno^vn.  Hooker. 

Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand?  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee: 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  (hee  still: 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight?  Shaksp. 

The  space  left  and  acquired  m  every  sensible  mo- 
ment in  such  slow  progressions,  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  cannot  possibly  move  the  sense.     GlanviUe. 

It  is  manifest  that  tlie  heavens  are  void  of  all 
sensible  resistance,  and  by  consequence  of  all  sensi- 
ble matter.  Aeicton. 

The  greater  part  of  men  are  no  otherwise  moved 
than  by  sense,  and  have  neither  leisure  nor  ability 
so  to  improve  their  power  of  reflection,  as  to  be  ca- 
pable of  conceiving  the  divine  perfections,  without 
the  assistance  of  seiisi6/e  objects.  Rogers. 

Air  is  sensible  to  the  touch  by  its  motion,  and  by 
its  resistance  to  bodies  moved  in  it.         .irbuthnot. 

3.  Perceived  by  the  mind. 

Idleness  was  punished  by  so  many  stripes  in  pub- 
lick,  and  the  disgrace  was  more  scnsiiJe  than  the 
pain.  Temple. 

4.  Perceiving  by  either  mind  or  senses; 
having  perception  by  the  mind  or  senses. 

This  must  needs  remove 
The  sensift/e  of  pain.  Milton. 

I  saw  you  in  the  east  at  your  first  arising:  I  was 
as  soon  sensible  as  any  of  that  light,  when  just  shoot- 
ing out,  and  beginning  to  travel  upwards  to  the  me- 
ridian. Dryden. 

I  do  not  say  there  is  no  soul  in  man,  because  he 
is  not  sensible  of  it  in  his  sleep;  but  I  do  say,  he 
cannot  think  at  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping,  with- 
out being  sensible  of  it.  Locke. 

The  versification  is  as  beautiful  as  the  description 
complete:  e^ciy  ear  must  be  sensible  of  it.  Broome. 

5.  Having  moral  perception;  having  the 
quality  of  being  affected  by  moral  good 

or  ill. 

If  thou  wert  sentible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  grejt  a  shew  of  zeal.  Shaksp. 
6   Having  quick  intclicctUiil  feeling;  being 
easily  or  strongly  affected. 
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Evea  1,  the  bold,  the  sensible  of  wrong, 
Sestraia'd  by  shame,  was  forcM  to  hold  my  tongae. 

Drydtn. 

7.  Convinced;  persuaded.  A  low  use. 

They  arc  very  sensible  that  they  haJ  better  have 
pushed  their  couquests  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Adriatick;  for  then  their  tenitories  would  have  lain 
together.  Mdison. 

8.  In  low  conversation  it  has  sometimes  the 
sense  of  reasonable;  judicious;  wise. 

I  have  been  tired  with  accounts  from  se-isible  men, 
furnished  with  matters  of  fact,  which  have  happen- 
ed within  their  own  knowledge.  Mdison. 
Se'nsibleness,  s^n'si-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sejisible.^ 

1.  Possibility  to  be'perceived  by  the  senses. 

2.  Actual  perception  by  mind  or  body. 

3.  Quickness  of  perception;  sensibility. 

The  sensibleness  of  the  eye  rendei-s  it  subject  to 
pain,  as  also  unfit  to  be  dressed  with  sharp  medica- 
ments Sharp. 

4.  Painful  consciousness. 

There  is  no  condition  of  soul  more  wretched  than 
that  of  the  senseless  obdurate  sinner,  being  a  kind 
of  numbness  of  soul;  and,  contrariwise,  this  feeling 
and  sensibleness,  and  sorrow  for  sin,  the  most  vital 
quality.  Hammond. 

5.  Judgment;  reasonableness.  An  use  not 
admitted  but  in  conversation. 

Se'nsibly ,  sdn'sd-bld.  adv.  [from sensible.'] 

1.  Perceptibly  to  the  senses. 

He  is  your  brother,  lords;  sensibly  fed 
Of  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you.  Shaks. 

A  sudden  pain  in  my  right  foot  increased  sensibly. 

Temple. 

The  salts  of  human  urine  may,  by  the  violent 
motion  of  the  blood,  be  turned  alkaline,  and  even 
corrosive ;  and  so  they  affect  the  fibres  of  the  brain 
more  sensibly  than  other  parts.  tirbuthnot. 

2.  With  perception  of  either  mind  or  body. 

3.  Externally;  by  impression  on  the  senses. 

That  church  of  Christ,  which  we  properly  term 
his  body  mystical,  can  be  but  one;  neither  can  that 
one  be  sensibly  discerned  by  any,  inasmuch  as  the 
parts  thereof  are  some  in  heaven  already  with 
Christ.  Hooker. 

4.  With  quick  intellectual  perception. 

5.  [In  low  language.]  Judiciously;  rea- 
sonably. 

Se'nsitive,  s^n's6-tiv.*"  adj.  [^sensidf, 
Fr.]  Having  sense  or  perception,  but 
not  reason. 

The  sensitive  faculty  may  have  a  sensitive  love  of 
some  sensitive  objects,  which  though  moderated  so 
as  not  to  fall  into  sin,  yet,  through  the  nature  of 
man's  sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  to- 
wards that  inferior  object  than  towards  God:  this  is 
a  piece  of  human  frailty.  Hammond. 

All  the  actions  of  the  sensitive  appetite  are  in 
painting  called  passions,  because  the  soul  is  agitated 
by  them,  and  because  the  body  suffers  and  is  sen- 
sibly altered.  Dryden. 

Bodies  are  such  as  are  endued  with  a  vegetative 

soul,  as  plants;  a  sensitive  soul,  as  animals;  or  a 

rational  soul,  as  the  body  of  man.  Ray. 

Se'nsitive  Plant,  s^n's^-tiv-plant.   n.  s. 

\mimosa<t  Lat.]   A  plant. 

The  flower  consists  of  one  leaf,  which  is  shaped 
like  a  funnel,  having  many  stamina  in  the  centre: 
these  flowers  are  collected  into  a  round  head:  from 
the  bottom  of  the  flower  rises  the  pistillum,  which 
afterwards  becomes  an  oblong  flat-jointed  pod, 
which  opens  both  ways,  and  contains  in  each  par- 
tition one  roundish  seed.  Of  this  plant  the  humble 
plants  are  a  species,  which  are  so  called,  because, 
upon  being  touched,  the  pedicle  «f  their  leaves  falls 
downward ;  but  the  leaves  of  the  sendlive  plant  are 
only  contracted.  Miller. 

Vegetables  have  many  of  thenc!  some  degrees  of 
motion,  and,  upon  the  diJfferent  application  of  other 
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bodies  to  them,  do  very  briskly  alter  their  figure 
and  motion,  and  so  have  obtained  the  name  of  seu- 
sitive  plants,  from  a  motion  which  has  some  resem- 
blance to  that  which  in  animals  follows  upon  sen- 
sation .  Locke. 
Whence  does  it  happen  that  the  plant,  which  well 
We  name  the  sensitive,  should  move  and  feel? 
Whence  know  her  leaves  to  answer  her  command. 
And  with  quick  horror  fly  the  neighb'ring  hand? 

Prior. 

The  sensitive  plant  is  so  called,  because,  as  soon 

as  you  touch  it,  the  leaf  shrinks.  Mortimer. 

Se'-vsitively,  s^n'si-tiv-1^.  adv.  [from 
sensitive.]   In  a  sensitive  manner. 

The  sensitive  faculty,  througli  the  nature  of  man's 
sense,  may  express  itself  more  sensitively  towards  an 
inferior  object  than  towards  God:  this  is  a  piece  of 
frailty.  Hammond. 

SEJVSO'RIUM,  s^n-so'r^-iim.  >        n.  s. 

S£'jVS0RY,&en's6-r^.^^^  5     [Lat.] 

1.  The  part  where  the  senses  transmit 
their  perceptions  to  the  mind;  the  seat 
of  sense. 

Spiritual  species,  both  visible  and  audible,  will 
work  upon  the  sensories,  though  they  move  not  any 
other  body.  Bacon. 

As  sound  in  a  bell,  or  musical  string,  or  other 
sounding  body,  is  nothing  but  a  trembling  motion, 
and  the  air  nothing  but  that  motion  propagated  from 
the  object,  in  the  sensorium  'tis  a  sense  of  that  mo- 
tion under  the  form  of  sound,  Mewton. 

Is  not  the  sensory  of  animals  the  place  to  which 
the  sensitive  substance  is  present,  and  into  which 
the  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried  through 
the  nerves  of  the  brain,  that  there  they  may  be 
perceived  by  their  immediate  presence  to  that  sub- 
stance? J^ewton. 

2.  Organ  of  sensation. 

That  we  all  have  double  sensories,  two  eyes,  two 

ears,  is  an  effectual  confutation  of  this  atheistical 

sophism.  Bentley. 

SE'NSUAL,  s^n'shu-al.*«  adj.  [sensual, 

French.] 

1 .  Consisting  in  sense;  depending  on  sense; 
affecting  the  senses. 

Men  in  general  are  too  partial  in  favour  of  a 
sensual  appetite,  to  take  notice  of  truth  when  they 
have  found  it.  VEstrange. 

Far  as  creation's  ample  range  extends, 
The  scale  of  sensual,  mental  pow'rs  ascends.  Pope. 

2.  Pleasing  to  the  senses;  carnal;  not  spi- 
ritual. 

The  greatest  part  of  men  are  such  as  prefer  their 
own  private  good  before  all  things,  even  that  good 
which  is  sensual  before  whatsoever  is  most  divine. 

Hooker. 

3.  Devoted  to  sense;  lewd;  luxurious. 

From  amidst  them  rose 
Belial,  the  dissolutest  spirit  that  fell; 
The  sensuallest,  and  after  Asmodai 
The  fleshliest,  incubus.  Milton. 

No  small  part  of  virtue  consists  in  abstaining 
from  that  wherein  sensual  men  place  their  felicity. 

.^tterbury. 
Se'nsualist,  s^n'shu-al-lst.   n.   s.    [from 
sensual.]     A  carnal  person;  one  devot- 
ed to  corporal  pleasures. 

Let  atheists  and  sensualists  satisfy  themselves  as 
they  are  able;  the  former  of  which  will  find,  that 
as  long  as  reason  keeps  her  ground,  religion  neither 
can  nor  will  lose  hers.  So^ith. 

Sensua'lity,  s^n-shu-dl'6-tS.  n.  s.  [from 
sensual.]  Devotedness  to  the  senses; 
addiction  to  brutal  and  corporal  plea- 
sures. 

But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pamper'd  animals 
That  rage  in  savage  sensuality.  Shakspeart. 

Kill  not  her  quick'ning  power  withsurfeitings; 
Mar  not  her  sense  with  sensuality: 
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Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things, 
Make  not  her  free-will  slave  to  vanity.  Davies. 

Sensuality  is  one  kind  of  pleasure,  such  an  one 
as  it  is.  Soutfi. 

They  avoid  dress,  lest  they  should  have  affections 
tainted  by  any  sensuality,  and  diverted  Ironi  the 
love  of  him  who  is  to  be  the  only  comfort  and  de- 
light of  their  whole  beings.  Jlddison. 
Impure  and  brutal  semuality  was  too  much  cou- 
fii'med  by  the  religion  of  those  countries,  where 
even  Venus  and  Bacchus  had  their  temples. 

Bentley. 

To  SE'NsuALizE,s6n'shu-l-lize.T'.a.[from 

sensual.]  To  sink  to  sensual  pleasures; 

to  degrade  the  mind  into  subjection  to 

the  senses. 

Not  to  suffer  one's  self  to  be  sensualized  by  plea- 
sures, like  those  who  were  changed  into  brutes  by 
^  Circe.  Pope, 

Se  nsually,  sen'shu-al-6.  adv.  [from  sen- 
sual.] In  a  sensual  manner. 
Se'nsuous,     s^n'shu-ils.'*''*     adj.     [from 
sense.]  Tender;  pathetick;  full  of  pas- 
sion. Not  in  use. 

To  this  poetry  would  be  made  precedent,  as  being 

less  subtle  and  fine;  but  more  simple,  sensuous,  and 

passionate.  Milton. 

Sent,   s^nt.     The   participle   passive  of 

send. 

I  make  a  decree  that  all  Israel  go  with  thee  for- 
asmuch ^s  thou  art  sent  of  the  king.  Ezra. 
SE'NTENCE,  s^n't^nse.  n.  s.  [sentence, 
Fr.  sententia,  Latin.] 

1.  Determination  or  decision,  as  of  a  judge 
civil  or  criminal. 

The  rule  of  voluntary  agents  on  earth  is  the  sen- 
tence that  reason  giveth,  concerning  the  goodness 
of  those  things  which  they  are  to  do.  Hooker. 

If  we  have  neither  voice  from  heaven,  that  so 
pronounceth  of  them,  neither  sentence  of  men 
grounded  upon  such  manifest  and  clear  proof,  that 
they,  in  whose  hands  it  is  to  alter  them,  may  like- 
wise infallibly,  even  in  heart  and  conscience,  judge 
them  so;  upon  necessity  to  urge  alteration,  is  to 
trouble  and  disturb  without  necessity.  Hooker. 

How  will  I  give  sentence  against  them.  Jeremiah. 

If  matter  of  fact  breaks  out  with  too  great  an 
evidence  to  be  denied,  why,  still  there  are  other 
lenitives,  that  friendship  will  apply,  before  it  will 
be  brought  to  the  decretory  rigours  of  a  condemn- 
ing sentence.  South. 

Let  him  set  out  some  of  Luther's  works,  that  by 
them  we  may  pass  sentence  upon  his  doctrines. 

>itterbury. 

2.  It  is  usually  spoken   of  condemnation 
pronounced  by  the  judge;  doom. 

By  the  consent  of  all  laws,  in  capital  causes  the 
evidence  must  be  full  and  clear;  and  if  so,  where 
one  man's  life  is  in  question,  what  say  we  to  a  war 
which  is  ever  the  sentence  of  death  upon  many? 

„„  ^  ,       ,  Bacon. 

What  rests  but  that  the  mortal  sentence  pass? 

„     .  .  Millov.' 

0.  A  maxnn,  an  axiom,  generally  moral. 

A  sentence  may  be  defined  a  moral  instruction 

couched  in  a  few  words.  Broome. 

4.  A  short  paragraph;  a  ueriod  in  writing! 

An  excellent  spirit,  knowledge,  understanding, 

and  shewing  of  hard  sentences  were  found  in  Daniel. 

Daniel. 
To  Se'ntence,  s^n't^nse.-u.  a.  [sentencier, 
Fr.  from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  pass  the  last  judgment  on  any  one. 

After  this  cold  consid'rance  sentence  me; 
And,  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state, 
What  I  have  done  that  misbecame  my  place.   Shak. 

Came  the  mild  judge  and  intercessor  both 
To  sentence  man.  Milton. 

2.  To  condemn;  to  doom  to  punisjimeot. 
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Could  that  decree  froiu  our  brother  comer 
Nature  herself  is  senUnc  d  in  your  doom: 
Pietf  is  no  more.  Lyden. 

ld\e.aess,ienteneed  by  the  decurions,  was  punish- 
ed by  so  many  stripes.  Temple. 
Sextentio'sity,  s^n-t^n-sh6-6s'6-t^.  n.  s. 
[irom  8ententious.~\    Comprehension  in 
a  senience. 

Vulgar  precepts  in  morality  carry  with  them  no- 
thing above  the  line,  or  beyond  the  extemporary 
Mnt«TUio»i/y  of  common  conceits  with  us.     Brown. 
Sente'ntious,  sen-tfin'slu\s.292  3i*adj.  [_sen- 
tencieux,  Fr.  from  sentence.'] 

1.  Abounding  with  sentences,  axioms,  and 
maxims,  short  and  enera;etick. 

He  is  very  swift  and  sententious.         Shakspeare. 

Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues: 
SenterUioxis  showers!  O  lei  therafall! 
Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crashaw. 

Eloquence,  with  all  her  pomp  and  charms, 
Foretold  us  useful  and  sententious  truths.     Waller 

How  he  apes  his  sire, 
Ambitiously  sententious.  Addison. 

2.  Comprising  sentences. 

The  making  of  figures  being  tedious,  and  re- 
quiring much  room,  put  men  first  upon  contracting 
them,  as  by  the  most  ancient  Egjptian  monuments 
it  appears  tiiey  did:  next,  instead  of  senieniious 
marks,  to  think  of  verbal,  such  as  the  Chinese  still 
retain.  Grnc. 

Sente'ntiously,  sen-t^n'shiis-1^.  adv. 
([from  sententious. ~\  In  short  sentences; 
with  striking  brevity. 

They  describe  her  in  part  finely  and  elegantly, 
and  in  part  gravely  ^adiserUenliouslij:  they  say,  look 
how  many  feathers  she  hath,  so  many  eyes  she  hath 
underneath.  Bacon. 

Nausicaa  delivers  her  judgment  sentenliously, 
to  give  it  more  weight.  Broome. 

Sente'ntiousxess,  s^n-t^n'shis-n^s.  n.  a. 
[from  sententious.']  Pithiness  of  senten- 
ces; brevity  with  strength. 

The  Medea  I  esteem  for  the  gravity  and  senten- 
tiovsness  of  it,  which  he  himself  concludes  to  be 
suitable  to  a  tragedy.  Dryden. 

Se'ntery,  s^n'ter-6.  n.  s.  [This  is  com- 
monly written  sentry,  corrupted  from 
sentinel.]  One  who  is  set  to  watch  in  a 
garrison,  or  in  the  outlines  of  an  army. 

What  strength,  what  art,  can  then 
Suffice,  or  what  evasion  bear  him  safe 
Through  the  strict  senteriis,  and  stations  thick 
Of  angels  watching  round  ?  Milton. 

Se'.vtie.vt,  s^n'shd-^nt/-*"  adj.  [sentiens, 
Lat.]  Perceiving;  having  perception. 

This  acting  of  the  sentient  phantasy  is  performed 
by  a  presence  of  sense,  as  the  hoi-se  is  under  the 
sense  of  hunger,  and  that,  without  any  formal  syl- 
logism, prcsseth  him  to  eat.  Hale. 
Se'ntient,  sen'she-^nt.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] He  that  has  perception. 

If  the  sentient  be  carried,  passibus  ceguis,  with 
the  body  whose  motion  it  would  observe,  supposing 
it  regular,  the  remove  is  insensible.  Glanville. 

SE'NTIiMENT,  sen'i^-mdnt.  n.  s.  Isenti- 
ment,  Fr.] 

1.  Thought;  notion;  opinion. 

The  consideration  of  the  reason  why  they  are  an- 
nexed to  so  many  other  ideas,  serving  to  give  us 
due  sen/i/iients  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the 
sovereign  Disposer  of  ail  things,  may  not  be  un- 
suitable to  the  main  end  of  these  enquiries. 

Locke. 

Alike  to  council  or  th'  assembly  came. 
With  equal  souls  and  senlitnents  the  same.      Pope. 

2.  The  sense  considered  tlistincily  from 
the  language  or  things;  a  striking  sen- 
tence in  a  composition. 


Those  who  could  no  longer  defend  the  conduct 

of  Cato,  praised  the  sentiments.  Dennis. 

Se'xiinel,  sen't6-n^l.  n.  a.  [^sentinelle,  Fr. 

from  sentio,  Lat.]     One  who  watches 

or  keeps  guard  to  prevent  surprise. 

Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  chai-ge; 
Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  sentinels.    Shaksp. 

Counsellors  are  not  commonly  so  united,  but  that 
one  counsellor  keepeth  sentinel  over  another;  so 
that  if  any  do  counsel  out  of  faction  or  private  ends, 
it  commonly  comes  to  the  king's  ear.  Bacon. 

First,  the  two  eyes,  which  have  the  seeing  powV, 
Stand  as  one  watchman,  spy,  or  sentinel, 

Being  plac'd  aloft,  within  the  head's  high  tow'r; 
And  though  both  see,  yet  both  but  one  thing  tell. 

Dalies. 

Love  to  our  citadel  resorts, 
Thi-ough  those  deceitful  sallyports; 
Our  sentinels  beU-ay  our  forts.  Denham. 

These  senses  are  situated  in  the  head,  as  sentinels 
in  a  watch-tower,  to  receive  and  convey  to  the 
soul  the  impressions  of  external  objects.  Ray. 

Perhaps  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 
slept;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike. 

Broome. 
Se'ntry,  sdn'tri.  n.  s.  [corrupted,  I  be- 
lieve, from  sentinel.] 

1.  A  watch;  a  sentinel;  one  who  watches 
in  a  garrison,  or  army,  to  keep  them 
from  surprise. 

If  I  do  send,  dispatch 
Those  sentries  to  our  aid;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding.  Shakspeare. 

The  youth  of  hell  strict  guard  may  keei>. 
And  set  their  sentries  to  the  utmost  deep.     Dryden. 

One  goose  they  had,  'twas  all  they  could  allow, 
A  wakeful  sentry,  and  on  duty  now.  Dryden. 

2.  Guard;  watch;  the  duty  of  a  sentinel. 

Thou,  whose  nature  cannot  sleep, 
O'er  my  slumbers  sentry  keep; 
Guard  me  'gainst  those  watchful  foes. 
Whose  eyes  are  open  while  mine  close.        Broicn. 
Here  toils  and  death,  and  death's  half-brother, 
sleep. 
Forms  terrible  to  view,  their  sentry  keep.  Dryden. 
Separabi'lity,    s^p-par-S-bil'^-td.    n.   s. 
[from  separable.]  The  quality  of  admit- 
ting disunion  or  discerption. 

Separability  is  the  gieatest  argument  of  real  dis- 
tinction. Glanville. 
The  greatest  argument  of  real  distinction  is  sepa- 
rability, and  actual  sepaiation;  for  nothing  can  be 
separated  from  itself.  JVoris. 
Se'parable,  sep'par-a-bl.*"^  adj.  \_se/iara- 
ble,  Fr.    se/iarabilis,    Lat.    from    sepa- 
rate.] 

1 .  Susceptive  of  disunion;  discerptible. 

The  infusions  and  decoctions  of  plants  contain 
the  most  separable  parts  of  tlie  plants,  and  convey 
not  only  their  nutritious  but  medicinal  qualities  into 
the  blood.  ,irbuthnot. 

2 .  Possible  to  be  disjoined  from  something: 
with. /row. 

Expansion  and  duration  have  this  farther  agree- 
ment, that  tho'  they  are  both  considered  by  us  as 
having  parts,  yet  their  parts  are  not  separMe  one 
from  another.  Locke. 

Se'parableness,  s^p'par-a-bl-n^s.  n.  «. 
[from  separable.]  Capableness  of  be- 
ing separated. 

Trials  permit  me  not  to  doubt  of  the  separahle- 
ness  of  a  yellow  tincture  from  gold  Boyle 

To  SE'PARATE,  sep'par-4te.  v.  a.  [se- 
paro.,  Lat.  sefiarcr.,  Fr.] 
.  To  break;  to  divide  into  parts. 
2.  To  disunite;  to  disjoin. 
I'll  to  England. 

To  Ireland  I:  our  seporo/erf fortunes 

Shall  kce]<  us  both  the  safer.  Shakspeare. 


Rcsolv'd, 
Ratlier  than  death,  or  aught  thaii  death  more  dread. 
Shall  separate  us.  Milton. 

3.  To  sever  from  the  rest. 

Can  a  body  be  inflammable,  fi-om  which  it  would 
puzzle  a  cbymist  to  separate  an  inflammable  iugie- 
dient.'  Boyle. 

Death  from  sin  no  power  can  separate.     Milton- 

4.  To  set  apart;  to  segregate. 

Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul,  for  the  work 
whereunto  I  have  called  them.  .ict^: 

David  separated  to  the  service  those  who  should 
prophesy.  l  Chronicles. 

5.  To  withdraw. 

Separate  thyself  from  me:  if  thou  will  take  the 
left,  I  will  go  to  the  right.  Genesis. 

To  Se'parate,  sep'par-dte.  v.  n.  To  part; 
to  be  disunited. 

W'hen  there  was  not  room  enough  for  their  herds 

to  feed,  they  by  consent  separated,  and  enlarged  their 

pasture.  Locke. 

Se'parate,  s^p'par-at.^^  adj.   [from  the 

verb.] 

1.  Divided  from  the  rest;  parted  from 
another. 

'Twere  hard  to  conceive  an  eternal  watch,  whose 
pieces  were  never  separate  one  from  another,  nor 
ever  in  any  other  form.  Burnet. 

2.  Disjoined;  withdrawn. 

Eve  septtiate  he  wish'd.  Milton. 

3.  Secret;  secluded. 

In  a  secret  vale  the  Trojan  sees 
A  sephate  grove.  Dryden. 

4.  Disufiited  from  the  body;  disengaged 
from  corporeal  nature.  An  emphatical 
sense. 

Whatever  ideas  the  mind  can  receive  and  con- 
template without  the  help  of  the  body,  it  can  retain 
without  the  help  of  the  body  too;  or  else  the  soul  or 
any  separate  spirit,  will  have  but  little  advantage 
by  thinking.  Locke. 

Se'parately,  s^p'par-at-le.  adv.  [from 
separate.]  Apart;  singly;  not  in  union; 
distinctly;  particularly. 

It  is  of  singular  use  to  princes,  if  they  take  the 
opinions  of  their  counsel  both  separately  and  togeth- 
er; for  private  opinion  is  more  free,  but  opinion 
before  others  is  more  reserved.  Bacon. 

If  you  admit  of  many  figures,  conceive  the  whole 
together,  and  not  every  thing  separately  and  in  par- 
ticular. Dryden. 
Se'parateness,  s^p'par-at-n^s.  n.s.  [from 
separate.]    The  state  of  being  separate, 
SEPARA'xiONjSep-par-ashiin.  n.s.  [separa- 
tio,  Lat.  separation,  Fr.  ivom  se/iarate.] 

1.  The  act  of  separating;  disjunction. 

They  have  a  dark  opinion,  that  ihe  soul  doth  live 
after  the  separation  from  the  body.  Jibbot. 

Any  part  of  our  bodies,  vitally  united  to  that 
which  is  conscious  in  us,  makes  a  part  of  oui"selves; 
but  upon  separation  from  the  vital  union,  by  which 
that  consciousness  is  coinmunicaled,  that,  which  a 
moment  since  was  part  of  oui-selves,  is  now  no 
more  so.  Locke. 

2.  Tlie  state  of  being  separate;  disunion. 

As  the  confusion  of  tongues  was  a  mark  uf  sepa- 
ration, so  the  being  of  one  language  was  a  mark  of 
union.  Bacon. 

3.  The  chymical  analysis,  or  operation  of 
disuniting  things  niingkd. 

A  fiiietnlh  part  of  silver,  incorporated  with  gold, 
will  not  be  recovered  by  any  matter  of  se;>arai('oii, 
unless  you  put  a  gi  eater  ciuautity  of  silver,  which  is 
the  last  i-efuge  in. h  par  at  ions.  Bacon. 

;.  Divorce;  disjunction  from  a  married 
Slate. 

Did  you  not  bear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Cath'rinc'  Shahpeart . 
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Se'paratist,  s^p'par-a-t1st.  n.  s.  [^sefiara- 
tiatc,  Fr.  from  se/iarate.']  One  who  di- 
vides from  the  church;  a  schismatick;  a 
secedt;r. 

The  anabaptists,  separatists,  and  sectaries  tenets 
are  full  of  schism,  and  inconsistent  with  monarchy. 

Bacon. 
Our  modern  separatists  pronounce  all  those  here- 
tical or  carnal,  from  whom  they  have  withdrawn. 

Decay  of  Pietxj. 

Says  the  separatist,  if  those,  who  have  the  rule 

over  you,   should   command  yon   any   thin^  about 

church  affairs,  you  ought  not,  in  conscience,  to  obey 

them.  South. 

Separa'tor,  sSp'par-a-t5r/'^  n.  s.  [from 

scfiarate.~\   One  who  divid'es;  a  divider 

Se'paratory,       s^p'par-a-iur-6.®^°       adj. 

[|from  sefiarate.~\  Used  in  separation. 

The  most  conspicuous  gland  of  an  animal  is  the 
system  of  the  guts,  where  the  iacteals  are  the  emis- 
sary vessels,  or  separatory  ducts.  Ckeyne. 
Se'pilible,  s^p'pil-^bl.  adj.  [»e/no,  Lat.] 
That  may  be  buried.                      Bailey. 
Se'pimf.nt,   s^p'pe-mSnt.  n.   ».  [^se/iimerf 
turn,  Lat.]   A  hedi^e;  a  fence.     Bailey. 
Seposi'tion,  sep-po-zish'un.'J"^  n.  s.  \^sepo- 
no,  Lat.]     The  act  of  setting  apart;  se- 
gregation. 
Sept,  s^pt.  n.  s.  \^se/itum,  Lat.]  A  clan;  a 
race;  a  family;  a  generation.      A   word 
used  only   with  regard  or   allusion  to 
Ireland,  and,  I  suppose,  Irish. 

This  judge,  being  the  lord's  brehon,  adjudgeth  a 
better  share  unto  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or  the  head 
of  that  sept,  and  also  unto  himself  for  his  judg- 
ment a  greater  portion,  than  unto  the  plaintiffs. 

Spenser. 

The  English  forces  were  ever  too  weak  to  subdue 

so  many  warlike  nations,  of  septs,  of  the  hish,  as 

did  possess  this  island.  Davies. 

The  true  and  ancient  Russians,  a  sept  whom  he 

had  met  with  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  that  vast 

empire,  were  white  like  the  Danes.  Boyle. 

Septa'ngular,  sep-tang'gu-Idr.  adj.[sefi- 

tem  and  angulus^  Lat.]     Having  seven 

corners  or  sides. 

Septe'mbeh,     s^p-tSm'bi'ir.    n.   s.   [Lat. 

Sefitembre,  Fr.]  The  ninth  month  of  the 

year;  the  seventh  from  March. 

September  hath  his  name  as  being  the  seventh 

month  from  March:  he  is  drawn  with  a  merry  and 

cheerful  countenance,  in  a  purple  robe.    Peacham. 

Se'ptenary,  s^p't^n-ar-e."2  adj.  [sefiten. 

arius,  Latin.]  Consisting  of  seven. 

Every  controversy  has  seven  questions  belonging 
to  it;  though  the  order  of  nature  seems  too  much 
neglected  by  a  confinement  to  this  septenary  num- 
ber. Watts. 

Septe'nary,  s^p'tdn-ar-e.  n.  s.  The  num- 
ber seven. 

The  days  of  men  are  cast  up  by  septenaries,  and 
every  seventh  jear  conceived  to  carry  some  altering 
character  in  temper  of  mind  or  body.  Brown. 

These  constitutions  of  Moses,  that  proceed  so 
much  upon  a  septenary,  or  number  of  seven,  have 
no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing.  Burnet. 

Septe'nnial,  sSp-ten'n6-al.ii3  adj.  \_sefi- 

tennifi,  Lat.j 
\.  Lasting  seven  years. 
2.  Happening  once  in  seven  years. 

Being  once  dispensed  wiih  for  his  septennial  visit, 

by  a  holy  instrument  from  Petropolis,  he  resolved 

to  govern  them  by  subaltern  ministers.  Howel. 

SEPTE'JVTRIOjY,   s^p-ten'tre-i'in.  72.  &. 

[Fr.  septe7itrio,  Lat.]  The  north. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good 


As  the  Antipodes  are  unto  us, 
Or  as  (he  south  to  the  septentrion.  Shakspeare. 

Septe'ntrion,  s^p-t^n'tr<^-un.         >     adj. 
SEPTE'NTRiONAL,sep-tSn'tre-iin-al.  ^  [_se/i- 
tentrionalis,    Lat.     se/ite7itrional,    Fr.] 
Northern. 

Back'd  with  a  ridge  of  hills. 
That  screen'd  the  fruits  of  th' earth  and  seats  of 

men 
From  cold  septentrion  blasts.  Milton. 

If  the  spring 
Preceding  should  be  destitute  of  rain, 
Or  blast  septentrional  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  'ip  the  smoaky  mists  and  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals.  Philips. 

SEPTENTRioNA'LiTY,sep-t^n'tre-un-Al''e-ti. 
71.  s.  [from  sefitentrional.~^  Northerli- 
ness. 
Septe'n'trionally,  sep-t^n'tre-ian-al-le. 
adv.  [from  ae/itentrionaLj  Toward  the 
north;  northerly. 

If  they  be  powerfully  excited,  and  equally  let 
fall,  they  commonly  sink  down,  and  break  the  water, 
at  that  extreme  whereat  they  were  septentrionally 
excited.  Broicn. 

To  Septe'ntrionate,  s^p-ten'tr^-o-nite.^" 
■V.  n.  [from  sefitentrio,  Lat.]  To  tend 
northerly. 

Steel  and  good  iron,  never  excited  by  the  load- 
stone, septentiionate  at  one  extreme,  and  australize 
at  another.  Broicn. 

Se'ptioal,  s^p't^-kal.arf;.  [«r;)«-7<x««.]  Hav- 
ing power  to  promote  or  produce  pu- 
trefaction. 

As  a  septical  medicine,  Galen  commended  the 

ashes  of  a  salamander.  Broiun, 

Septila'teral,  s(^p-tfe-lat't^r-al.  adj.\_se/i- 

tern  and   lateris,  Lat.]     Having  seven 

sides. 

By  an  equal  interval  they  make  seven  triangles, 
the  bases  whereof  are  the  seven  sides  of  a  septila- 
teral figure,  described  within  a  circle.  Brown. 
Septua'genary,  s^p-tshu-ad'je-na-r^.''^'' 
^33  adj.  \_septuagenarius.)  Lat.  septuage- 
naire,  Fr.]  Consisting  of  seventy. 

The  three  hundred  years  of  John  of  times,  or 
Nestor,  cannot  afford  a  reasonable  encouragement 
beyond  Moses's  septuagenary  determination .  Brown. 
Septuage'simal,  s^p-tshu-a-jes's^-mal. 
adj.  [septuagesimus,  Lat.]  Consisting 
of  seventy. 

In  our  abridged  and  septuagesimal  age,  it  is  very 
rare  to  behold  the  fourth  generation.  Brown. 

Se'ptuagint,  sep'tshu-a-jint.  n.  s.  {^sep- 
tuaginta,  Latui]  The  old  Greek  version 
of  the  Old  Testament,  so  called  as  be- 
ing supposed  the  work  of  seventy-two 
interpreters. 

Which  way  soever  you  try,  you  shall  find  the  pro- 
duct great  enough  for  the  extent  of  this  earth;  and 
if  you  follow  the  septuagint  chronology,  it  will  still 
be  far  higher.  Burnet. 

Se'ptuple,  sep'tu-pl.*"^  adj.  \septufilex., 
Lat.j  Seven  times  as  much.  A  techni- 
cal term. 
Sepu'lchral,  s^-ptil'ktal.  adj.  \sepulcral., 
Fr.  sepulchralis,  from  sepukrum.,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  burial;  relating  to  the  grave; 
monumental. 

Whilst  our  souls  negotiate  there, 
We  like  sepulchral  statues  lay; 

All  day  the  same  our  postures  were, 
And  we  said  nothing  all  the  day.  Donne. 

Mine  eye  hath  found  that  sad  sepulchral  took, 
That  was  the  casket  of  heav'a's  richest  store. 

Milton. 


Sepulchral  lies  our  holy  walls  to  grace, 
And  new-year  odes.  rope. 

Se'pulchre,  s^p'pAl-kfir.*^"  «<'='  n.  a.  [ae- 
pulcre,  Fr.  stpulcrum,  Lat.]  A  grave; 
a  tomb. 

To  entail  him  and  's  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre?     Shakspeare. 

Flies  and  spiders  get  a  sepulchre  in  amber,  more 
durable  than  the  monument  and  embalming  of  any 
king.  Bacon. 

There,  where  the  virgin's  son  his  doctrine  taught, 
His  miracles,  and  our  redemption  wrought; 
Where  I,  by  thee  iuspir'd,  his  praises  sung. 
And  on  his  sepulchre  my  offennghung.         Sandys, 

Perpetual  lamps  for  many  hundred  years  have 
continued  burning,  without  supply,  in  the  sepulchres 
of  the  ancients.  Wilkiru. 

If  not  one  common  sepulchre  contains 
Our  bodies,  or  one  urn  our  last  remains, 
Yet  Ceyx  and  Alcyone  shall  join.  Dryden. 

To  Sepulchre,  si-pi'irkdr.  v.  a.  [Irom 
tiie  iioiii)  j  It  is  accented  on  the  second 
syllabic  by  Shakspeare  and  Milton;  on 
the  first,  more  properly,  by  Jonson  and 
Prior.'^   To  bury;  to  entomb. 

Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her  thence; 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  hers  sepulchre  thine.       Shaksp. 

I  am  giad  to  see  that  time  survive, 
Where  merit  is  not  sepulchred  alive; 
Where  good  men's  virtues  them  to  honours  bring, 
And  not  to  dangers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Thou  &o  sepulchred  in  such  pomp  dost  lie. 
That  kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to  die. 

Milton. 

Disparted  streams  shall  from  their  channels  fly. 
And,  deep  surcharg'd,  by  sandy  mountains  lie. 
Obscurely  sepidchred.  Prior. 

Se'pulture,  s^p'pAl-ture.*''''  n.  s.  \_sepul' 
ture,  Fr.  sepultura.,  Lat.]  Interment; 
burial. 

That  Niobe,  weeping  over  her  children,  was 
turned  into  a  stone,  was  nothing  else  but  that  dur- 
ing her  life  she  erected  over  her  sepulture  a  mar- 
ble tomb  of  her  own.  Broicn. 

Where  we  may  royal  septdture  prepare; 
With  speed  to  Melesinda  bring  relief, 
Recal  her  spirits,  and  moderate  her  grief  Dryden. 

In  England,  sepxdture  or  burial  of  the  dead  may 
be  deferred  and  put  off  for  the  debts  of  the  person 
deceased.  Ayliffe. 

Sequa'cious,  se-kwa'shfis.^i*  adj.  [sequa- 

cis,  Lat.j 
i .  Following;  attendant. 

Orpheus  could  lead  the  savage  race, 
And  trees  uprooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre ; 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher: 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n, 
An  angel  heard. 
And  straight  appear'd. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Drydtn. 

Above  those  superstitious  horrours  that  enslave 
The  fond  sequacious  herd,  to  mystick  faith 
And  blind  amazement  prone,  th'  enlighten'd  few 
The  glorious  stranger  hail.  Thomson. 

2.   Ductile;  pliant. 

In  the  greater  bodies  the  forge  was  easy,  the 
matter  being  ductile  and  sequacious,  and  obedient 
to  the  hand  and  stroke  of  the  artificer,  and  apt  to  be 
drawn,  formed,  or  moulded.  Ray. 

Sequa'city,  s6-kwas'^-td.  n.  s.  [fron»  se- 
guaaCf  Latin.]   Ductility;  toughness. 

Matter,  whereof  creatures  are  produced,  hath  a 
closeness,  lentor,  and  sequacity.  Bacon. 

Se'quel,  s^'kw^l.  n.  s.  [^seguelle,  French; 

sequela,  Lat.] 
I.  Conclusion;  succeeding  part. 
If  black  scandal  or  foul-fac'd  reproach 

Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
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Vour  meer  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Was  he  not  a  man  of  wisdom  ?  Yns,  but  he  was 
poor:  hut  was  he  not  al«o  successful  ?  True,  but  still 
he  was  poor:  grant  this,  and  you  cannot  keep  off 
that  unavoidable  sequel  in  the  next  verse,  the  poor 
man's  wisdom  is  despised  South. 

2.  Consc'iueiice;  event. 

Let  any  priiicipal  thing,  as  the  sun  or  the  moon, 
but  once  cease,  fail  or  swerve,  and  who  doth  not 
easily  conceive  that  the  sequel  thereof  would  be  ruin 
both  to  itself  and  whatsoever  dependeth  on  it' 

Hooker. 
In  these  he  put  two  weights, 
The  uquet  each  of  parting  and  of  Hght.        Milton. 

3.  Consequence  inferred;  consequential- 
ness. 

What  sequel  is  there  in  this  argument?  Ad  arch- 
deacon is  the  chief  deacon:  ergo,  he  is  only  a  dea- 
con. Whitgift. 

SE'quENCE,  s^'kw^nse.  n.  s.  [from  seguor, 
Latin.] 

1.  Order  of  succession.  An  elegant  word, 
but  little  used. 

How  art  thou  a  king, 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession?  Shaksp. 

2.  Scries;  arraniji^emeiit;   iDethod. 

The  cause  procerdeth  from  a  precedent  sequence, 
and  series  of  the  seasons  of  the  year.  Bacon. 

SE'quENT,  s^'kwSnt.  adj    [seguensy  Lat.]] 

1.  Follovvint^;  succeeding. 

Let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession: 
Immediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death. 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg.  Hhaksp. 

There  he  dies,  and  leaves  his  race 
Growing  into  a  nation;  and  now  grown 
Subjected  to  a  sequent  liing,  who  seeks 
To  stop  their  overgrowth.  Milton. 

2.  Consequential. 

Se'quent,  si'kvv^nl.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]  A  follower.  Not  in  use. 

Here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a  sequent  of  the 
stranger  queen's,  which  accidentally  miscarried. 

Shakspeare. 
To   SEQUE'STER,    se-kwes'tir.    v.   a. 
[sequestrer,  Fr   secrestar,  Spanish;   se- 
questra, low  Latin.] 
I.  To  separate  from  others  for   the  sake 
of  privacy. 
Why  are  you  sequestered  from  all  your  train? 

Shakspeare. 
To  the  which  place  a  poor  sequcster'd  stag, 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shaksp. 

In  shady  bow'r. 
More  sacred  and  sequestered,  though  but  feign'd, 
^an  or  Sylvanus  never  slept.  Milton. 

Ye  sacred  Nine!  that  all  my  soul  possess, 
Whose  raptures  fire  me,  and  whose  visions  bless, 
Bear  me,  oh  bear  me,  to  sequestered  scenes 
Of  bowVy  mazes,  and  surrounding  greens.      Pope. 
S.  To  put  aside;  to  remove 

Although  1  had  wholly  seqttester'd  my  civil  affairs, 
yet  I  set  down,  out  of  experience  in  business,  and 
conversation  in  books,  what  I  thought  pertinent  to 
this  affair.  Bacon. 

3.  To  withdraw;  to  segregate. 

A  thing  as  seasonable  in  grief  as  in  joy,  as  de- 
cent being  added  unto  actions  of  greatest  weight 
and  solemnity,  as  being  used  when  men  most  seqrus- 
ter  Ihemselves  from  action.  Hooker 

4.  To  set  aside  from  the  use  of  the  owner 
to  that  of  others:  as,  his  annuity  is  se- 
questered  to  pay  his  creditors. 

5.  To  deprive  of  possessions. 

It  was  his  taylor  and  his  cook,  his  fine  fashions 
and  his  French  ragouts,  which  sequesteredhim:  and, 
in  a  word,  he  came  by  his  poverty  as  sinfully  as 
aoDie  usually  do  by  their  riches,  SoutA. 


SEquE'sTRABLE,si-kw6s'trd-bl.ac(/.[from 

seque8trate.~\ 

1.  Subject  to  privation. 

2.  Capable  of  separation. 

Hartshorn,  and  divers  other  bodies  belonging  to 

the  animal  kingdom,  abound  with  a   not  uneasily 

sequ«s(ra6/e  salt.  Boyle. 

To  StquE'sTRATE,  se-kwSs'trate.9»  v.  n. 

To  sequester;  to  separate. 

In  general  contagions,  more  perish  for  want  of 
necessaries  than  ny  the  malignity  of  the  disease, 
they  being  sequestrated  from  mankind.  Arbuthnot. 
SEquKSTRA'-noN,  s6k-vves-tra'shun.»3o  n. 
a.  [st-questration^  trench;  from  seques- 
trate.^ 
1    Separation;  retirement. 

His  addiction  was  to  courses  vain; 
1  never  noted  m  him  any  siudy ; 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity.  Shakspeare. 

There  must  be  leisure,  retirement,  solitude,  and 
a  sequestration  of  a  man's  self  from  the  noise  of  the 
world;  for  truth  scorns  to  be  seen  by  eyes  much  fixl 
upon  inferior  objects.  South. 

2.  Disuiuon;  disjunction. 

The  metals  remain  unsevered,  the  fire  only  divid- 
ing the  body  into  smaller  particles,  hindering  rest 
and  continuity,  without  any  segitestraf ion  of  elemen- 
tary principles.  Boyle. 

3.  Slate  of  heing  set  aside. 

Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  1  was  great  in  arms, 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  1  had.      Shaksp 

4.  Deprivation  of  the  use  and  profits  of  a 
possession. 

If  there  be  a  single  spot  in  the  glebe  more  barren, 
the  rector  or  vicar  may  be  obliged,  by  the  caprice  or 
pique  of  the  bishop,  to  build  upon  it,  under  pam  of 
stquestralion.  Swift. 

SEquESTUA'TOR,  s^k-wds-tia'tur.  n.  s. 
[from  sequestrate.~\  One  who  takes  from 
a  man  the  profit  ol  his  possessions. 

1  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  publicans  and  seques- 
trators, and  they  have  taken  all  from  me.      Taylor. 

Sera'glio,  sd-raryo.^^***  n.  s.  [Italian; 
perhaps  of  oriental  original.  The  g  is 
lost  in  the  pronunciation.]  A  house  of 
women  kept  for  debauchery. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  solid  content  to  be 
found  in  a  constant  course  of  well  living,  than  in  the 
voluptuousness  of  a  seraglio.  Mrrris. 

SE'R^PH,  sfir'raf.*"  n.  s.  [-JiK-iK/]  One 
of  the  orders  of  angels. 

He  is  infinitely  more  remote,  in  the  real  excel- 
lency of  his  nature,  from  the  highest  and  perfectest 
of  all  created  beings,  than  the  purest  seiaph  is  from 
the  most  contemptible  part  of  matter,  and  conse- 
quently must  infinitely  exceed  what  our  narrow  un- 
derstandings can  conceive  of  him.  Locke. 

As  full,  as  perfect,  in  vile  man  that  mourns, 
As  the  rapt  seraph  that  adores  and  burns.       Pope 

Sera'phical,   se-raf'f^-kal.  ?  udj.     \_sera- 

Sera'phick,  s6-raf fik.*""  5  /'/"V"^)  Fr. 
from  serafi/i.^ 

1.  Angelick;  angelical. 

Love  is  curious  of  little  things,  desiring  to  be  of 
angelical  purity,  of  perfect  innocence,  and  seraphical 
fervour.  Taylor. 

Seraphick  arms  and  trophies.  Milton. 

2.  Pure;  refined  from  sensuality. 

'Tis  to  the  world  a  secret  yet. 
Whether  the  nymph,  to  please  her  swain, 
Talks  in  a  high  romantick  sti-ain; 
Or  whether  be  at  last  descends 
To  like  with  less  seraphick  ends.  Swift. 

Se'raphi.vi,  s^r'ra-fim.  n.  s.  [This  is  pio- 
perly  the  plural  of  sera/ih,  and  therefor*, 
cannot  have  s  added;  yet,  in  compliance 


with  our  language,  serafikims  is  some- 
times written.]  Angels  of  one  of  the 
heavenly  orders. 

To  thee  cherubim  and  seraphim  continually  do 
cry.  Common  Prater. 

Then  flew  one  of  the  serapl.itits  unto  me,  having 
a  live  coal  iu  his  hand.  Isaiah. 

0( seraphim  another  row.  Milton. 

Sere,  sere.  adj.  [p eapian,  Saxon,  to  dry.] 
Dry;  withered;  no  longer  green.  See 
Sear. 

The  muses  that  were  wont  green  bays  to  wear, 
Now  bringen  bitter  elder-branches  sere.      Spenser- 
He  is  deform'd,  crooked,  old,  and  sere, 
Ul-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  every  where, 
Vitious,  ungentle.  Shakspeare. 

Ere  this  diurnal  star 
Leave  cold  the  night,  how  we  his  gather'd  beams 
Reflected  may  with  matter  .sere  foment.         Milton. 

The  sere  wood  from  the  rotten  hedges  took, 
And  seeds  of  latent  lire  from  flints  provoke.  Dnjden. 

On  a  sere  branch, 
Low  bending  to  the  bank,  1  sal  me  down, 
Musing  and  still.  Roice. 

^eue,  sere.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know  not 
the  etymology,  nor,  except  from  this 
passage,  the  meaning.  Can  it  come,  like 
sheers,  fionri  j'cypan,  Saxon,  to  cut?] 
Claw;  talon. 

Two  eagles. 
That  mounted  on  the  wings,  together  still 
Their  strokes  extended;  but  arriving  now 
Amidst  the  council,  over  every  brow 
Shook  their  thick  wings,   and  threat'ning  death's 

cold  fears,  / 

Their  necks  and  cheeks  tore  with  their  eager  seres. 

Chapman. 
Serena'de,  s^r-e-nide'.  n.  s.  [^serenade, 
French;  sere?iata,  Italian;  whence,  in 
Milton,  serenate,  from  serenus,  Latin; 
the  lovers  commonly  attending  their 
mistresses  in  fair  nights.]  Musick  or 
songs  with  which  ladies  are  entertained 
by  their  lovers  in  the  night. 

Mixt  dance,  or  wanton  mask,  or  midnight  ball, 
Or  serenade,  which  the  starv'd  lover  sings 
To  his  proud  fair;  best  quitted  with  disdain.  Milton. 

Foolish  swallow,  what  dost  thou 
So  often  at  my  window  do, 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade?  Cowley. 

Shall  I  the  neighbours'  nightly  rest  invade. 
At  her  deaf  doors,  with  some  vile  serenade?  Ih-yden. 
Will  fancies  he  never  should  have  been  the  man 
he  is,  had  not  he  broke  windows  and  disturbed  honest 
people  with  hh  midnight  serenades,  when  he  was  a 
young  fellow.  Mdison. 

To  Serena'de,  sCr-^-nide'.  v.  a  [from  the 
noun.]  To  entertain  with  nocturnal 
musick. 

He  continued  to  serenade  her  every  morning,  till 
the  queen  was  charmed  with  his  harmony.  Spectator. 

SERE'NE,  s6-r^ne'.  adj.  [^serein,  French; 
serenus,  Latin.] 

1.  Calm;  placid;  quiet. 

Spirits  live  insjjher'd 
In  regions  mild  of  calm  and  serene  air.         Milton. 
The  moon,  serene  in  gltiy,  mounts  the  sky.  Pope. 

2.  Unruffled;  undisturbed;  even  of  tem» 
per;  peacclul  or  culm  «jf  mind;  showing 

a  calm  mind. 

There  wanted  yet  a  creature  might  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  seretie 
Govern  ihc  rest.  Milton. 

Exciting  Iheni  by  a  due  remembrance  of  all  that 
is  past,  unio  future  circumspection,  and  a  serene  ex- 
pectation of  the  future  life.  Grevj, 
///•^a-Skre'sa,  gLit-ia-s6-r^'nd.  n.  s.  An 
obstruction  in  the  optick  nerve. 
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These  eyes  that  rail  in  vain, 
So  thick  a  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs. 

Milton. 
Sekf/ne,  se-rene'.   n.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] A  calm  damp  evening. 

Wherever  death  doth  please  t'  appear, 
Seas,  serenes,  swords,  shot,  sickness,  all  are  there. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Skre'ne,  s^-rdnc'.    r.  a.  [serener,  Fr. 
sereno^  Latin.] 

1.  To  calm;  to  quiet. 

2.  To  clear;  to  brighten.    Not  proper. 

Take  care 
Thy  muddy  bev'rage  to  serene,  and  drive 
Precipitant  the  baser  ropy  lees.  Philips. 

Sere'nely,  s6-r6ne'16.  adv.  [from  serene.^ 

1.  Calmly;  quietly. 

The  setting  sun  now  shone  serenely  bright.   Pope. 

2.  With  unruffled  temper;  coolly. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  can- 
not be  supposed  innate;  it  being  impossible  that  men 
would,  without  shame  or  fear,  confidently  and  serene- 
ly break  a  rule,  which  they  could  not  but  evidently 
know  that  God  had  set  up.  Locke. 

The  nymph  did  like  the  scene  appear. 
Serenely  pleasant,  calmly  fair: 
Soft  fell  her  words  as  flew  the  air.  Prior. 

Seke'neness,  s6-r6ne'n^s.  7i.  s.  [from  se- 
rene.'] Serenity. 
Sere'nitude,  ser^n'ne-tude.  n.  s.  [from 
serene.]     Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 
Not  in  use. 

From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  phlegmatick 
humour  will  flow  quietude  and  serenitude  in  the  af- 
fections. Wotton. 
Sere'nity,  s^-ren'n^-t^.^3"  n.  s.  \jerenite, 
French;  from  serenus.,  Latin.] 

1.  Calmness;  mild  temperature. 

In  the  constitution  of  a  perpetual  equinox,  the  best 
part  of  the  globe  would  be  desolate;  and  as  to  that 
little  that  would  be  inhabited,  there  is  no  reason  to 
expect  that  it  would  constantly  enjoy  that  admired 
calm  and  serenity.  Bentley. 

Pure  serenity  apace 
Induces  thought,  and  contemplation  still.    Thomson. 

2.  Peace;  quietness;  not  disturbance. 

A  general  peace  and  serenity  newly  succeeded  a 
general  trouble  and  cloud  throughout  all  his  king- 
doms. Temple. 

3.  Evenness  of  temper;  coolness  of  mind. 

I  cannot  see  how  any  men  should  ever  transgress 
those  moral  rules,  with  confidence  and  serenity, 
Tvere  they  innate,  and  stamped  upon  their  minds. 

Locke. 
Serge,  sdrdje.  n.s.  [^serg-e,  French;  xerga, 
Spanish,  which  Covaruvias  derives  from 
^ririca,  Arabick;  Skinner  from  serge, 
German,  a  mat.]  A  kind  of  woollen 
cloth. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  into  cloth,  another  into  kersey  or  serge,  and 
another  into  arras.  Hale. 

Ye  weavers,  all  your  shuttles  throw. 
And  bid  broad  cloths  and  serges  grow.  Gay. 

SE'RGEANT,  sar'jant.i""  n.  «.  [sergent, 
French;  sergente,  Italian,  from  serviens, 
Latin.] 

1 .  An  officer  whose  business  it  is  to  exe- 
cute the  commands  of  magistrates. 

Had  1  but  time,  as  this  fell  sergeant.  Death, 
Is  strict  in  his  arrest,  oh!  I  could  tell.     Hhakspeare. 

When  it  was  day,  the  magistrates  sent  the  ser- 
geants, saying,  Let  these  men  go.  ^cts. 

2.  A  petty  officer  in  the  army. 

This  is  the  sergeant, 
Who  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier  fought.    Shaksp- 

3.  A  lawyer  of  the  highest  rank  under  a 
judge. 


None  should  be  made  sergeants,  but  such  as  pro- 
bably might  be  held  fit  to  be  judges  afterwards. 

Bacon. 

4.  It  is  a  title  given  to  some  of  the  king's 
servants:  as,  sergeant-chirurgeon ;  that 
is,  a  chirurgeon  servant  to  the  king. 

Se'rgeantry,  s^r'jant-r^.  n.  s.  [from  ser- 
geant.] 

Grand  sergeantry  is  that  where  one  holdeth  lands 
of  the  king  by  sej-vice,  which  he  ought  to  do  in  his 
own  person  unto  him:  as  to  bear  the  king's  banner 
or  his  spear,  or  to  lead  his  host,  or  to  be  his  marshal, 
or  to  blow  a  horn,  when  heseeth  his  enemies  invade 
the  land;  or  to  find  a  man  at  arms  to  fight  within 
the  four  seas,  or  else  to  do  it  himself;  or  to  bear 
the  king's  sword  before  him  at  his  coronation,  or 
on  that  day  to  be  bis  sewer,  carver,  butler,  or  cham- 
berlain. Petit  sergeantry  is  where  a  man  holdeth 
land  of  the  king,  to  yield  him  yearly  some  small 
thing  toward  his  wars;  as  a  sword,  dagger,  bow, 
knife,  spear,  pair  of  gloves  of  mail,  a  pair  of  spurs, 
or  such  like.  Cowell. 

Se'rgeantship,  sir'jant-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
sergeant.]  The  office  of  a  sergeant. 

Se'ries,  s^'r6-6z.  n.  s.  [_serie,  Fr.  seriest 
Latin.] 

1.  Sequence;  order. 

Draw  out  that  antecedent,  by  reflecting  briefly 
upon  the  text,  as  it  lies  in  the  series  of  the  epistle. 

Ward. 

The  chasms  of  the  correspondence  I^annot  supply, 
having  destroyed  too  many  letters  to  preserve  any 
series.  Pope. 

2.  Succession;  course. 

This  is  the  series  of  perpetual  woe, 
Which  thou,  alas!  and  thine  are  born  to  know.  Pope. 

SE'RIOUS,  s6'r^-us.3i*  arf/.  [^serietuc,  Fr. 
seriusy  Latin.] 

1 .  Grave;  solemn;  not  volatile;  not  light  of 
behaviour. 

Ah!  my  friends!  while  we  laugh,  all  things  are 
serious  round  about  us :  God  is  seriotis,  who  exercise th 
patience  towards  us;  Christ  is  serious,  who  shed  bis 
blood  for  us;  the  Holy  Ghost  is  serious,  who  striveth 
against  the  obstinacy  of  our  hearts;  the  holy  scrip- 
tures bring  to  our  ears  the  most  serious  things  in  the 
world ;  the  holy  sacraments  represent  the  most  serious 
and  awful  matters;  the  whole  creation  is  serious  in 
serving  God,  and  us;  all  that  are  in  heaven  or  hell 
are  seriotM.-  how  then  can  we  be  gay  ?  To  give  these 
excellent  words  their  full  force,  it  should  be  known 
that  they  came  not  from  the  priesthood,  but  the 
court;  and  from  a  courtier  as  eminent  as  England 
ever  boasted.  Young. 

2.  Important;  weighty;  not  trifling. 

I'll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter.   Shaksp. 
There's  nothing  serious  in  mortality; 
All  is  but  toys,  Shakspeare. 

Se'riously,  s6'ri-is-le.  adv.  [from  seri- 
ous.] Gravely;  solemnly;  in  earnest; 
without  levity. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  very  dreadful  considera- 
tion to  any  one,  sober  and  in  his  wits,  to  think  seri- 
ously with  himself,  what  horror  and  confusion  must 
leeds  surprise  that  man,  at  the  last  day  of  account, 
who  had  led  his  whole  life  by  one  rule,  when  God 
intends  to  judge  him  by  another.  South. 

All  laugh  to  find 
Unthinking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mmd, 
That  thou  could'st  seriously  persuade  the  crowd 
To  keep  their  oaths,  and  to  believe  a  God.  Dryden. 
Justin  Martyr,  Tertullian,  Lactantius,  and  Arno- 
bius,  tell  us,  that  this  maityrdom  first  of  all  made 
them  seriously  inquisitive  into  that  religion,  which 
could  endue  the  mind  with  so  much  strength,  and 
overcome  the  fear  of  death,  nay,  raise  an  earnest 
desire  of  it,  though  it  appeared  in  all  its  terrors. 

Addison. 

Se'riousness,   sfi'r^-^ls-n^s.   n.  s.   [from 


serious.]     Gravity;  solemnity;   earnest 
attention. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness  vanished  all 
at  once,  and  a  spirit  of  liberUnism  and  profaneness 
started  up  in  the  room  of  it.  ^Iterbury. 

The  youth  was  received  at  the  door  by  a  servant, 
who  then  conducted  him  with  great  silence  and  seri- 
ousness to  a  long  gallery,  which  was  darkened  at 
noon-day.  -Addison. 

Sebmooik.\'tion,  sSr-mo-s^-ni'shAn.  n.  s. 
[_serfnocinatio,  Latin.]  The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  making  speeches. 
Sermocina'tor,  s^r-mo-sd-ni'tilr.  n.  s. 
[^sermocinor,  Lat.]  A  preacher;  a  speech- 
maker. 

These  obstreperous  sermocinators  make  easy  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  vulgar.  Howel, 
Se'rmon,  ser'mAn.^o°  ^^^  n.  s.  [sermon,  Fr. 
sermo,  Lat.]  A  discourse  of  instruction 
pronounced  by  a  divine  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  the  people. 

As  for  our  sermons,  be  they  never  so  sound  and 
perfect,  God's  word  they  are  not,  as  the  sermons  of 
the  prophets  were;  no,  they  are  but  ambiguously 
termed  his  word,  because  his  word  is  commonly  the 
subject  whereof  they  treat,  and  must  be  the  rule 
whereby  they  are  framed.  Hooker. 

This  our  life,  exempt  fronr  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.  Shaksp. 

Sermons  he  heard,  yet  not  so  many 
As  left  no  time  to  practise  any: 
He  heard  them  reverently,  and  then 
His  practice  preach'd  them  o'er  again.      Crashaw. 

Many,  while  they  have  preached  Christ  in  their 
sermons  have  read  a  lecture  of  atheism  in  their 
practice.  South. 

His  preaching  much,   but   more  his  practice 
wrought; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taught.      Dryden. 
To  Se'rmon,  s^r'mCln.  v.  a.  [sermoner^  Fr. 
from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  discourse  as  in  a  sermon. 

Some  would  rather  have  good  discipline  delivered 
plainly  by  way  of  precept,  or  sejuwned  at  large,  than 
thus  cloudily  inwrapped  in  allegorical  devices. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  tutor;  to  teach  dogmatically;  to 
lesson. 

Come,  sermon  me  no  farther: 
No  villanous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
Se'rmountain,   or   Seseli,   s^r'moin-tin. 

n.  s.  [sf/ex,  Latin.]     A  plant. 
Sero'sity,   sd-r6s's6-t6.    n.  s.    [serositCf 
French.]     Thin  or  watery  part  of  the 
blood. 

In  these  the  salt  and  lixiviated  serosily  is  divided 
between  the  guts  and  the  bladder;  but  it  remains 
undivided  in  birds.  Brown. 

The  tumour  of  the  throat,  which  occasions  the 
difliculty  of  swallowing  and  breathing,  proceeds  from 
a  serosity  obstructing  the  glands,  which  may  be  wa- 
tery, oedematose,  or  schirrous,  according  to  the  vis- 
cosity of  the  humour.  .irbuthnot. 

SE'ROUS,  s^'rAs.  adj.  \_sereux,  Fr.  sera- 
sus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Thin;  wateiy.  Used  of  the  part  of  the 
blood  which  separates  in  congelation 
from  the  grumous  or  red  part. 

2.  Adapted  to  the  serum. 

This  disease  is  commonly  an  extravasation  of  se» 
rum,  received  in  some  cavity  of  the  body;  for  there 
may  be  also  a  dropsy  by  a  dilatation  of  the  seroxts 
vessels,  as  that  in  the  ovarium.  •Srhulhnot. 

SE'RPENT,  sdr'p^nt.  n.  s.  [serpens,  La- 
tin.] An  animal  that  moves  by  undula- 
tion without  legs.     They  are  often  ve- 
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nomous.  They  are  divided  into  two 
kinds:  the  vifier,  which  brings  young; 
and  the  snake,  tliat  lays  eggs. 

She  was  arrayed  all  in  lily  white, 
Anil  iD  her  right  haud  bore  a  cup  of  gold, 

With  wine  and  water  fill'd  up  to  the  height; 
In  wbirh  a  serjtent  did  himself  enfold, 
That  horror  made  to  all  that  did  behold.  F.  Q,xieen. 

She  struck  me  with  her  tongue, 
Most  serpent  like,  upon  the  very  heart.         Shaksp. 

They,  or  under  ground,  or  circuit  wide, 
With  serpen/  error  wand'ring,  found  their  way. 

MUm. 

The  chief  I  challeng'd;  he,  whose  ptactis'd  wit 
Knew  all  the  serpent  mazes  of  deceit, 
Eludes  my  search.  Pope. 

Se'rpentine,    sei-'p^n-tlne.^^^  adj.   \_ser- 

/ie?icinusy  Latin;  from  ner/ienl.^ 
1.  Resembling  a  serpent. 

I  craved  of  him  to  lead  me  to  the  top  of  this  rock, 
with  meaning  to  free  him  from  so  serpentine  a  com- 
panion as  1  am.  Sidney. 

This  of  ours  is  described  with  legs,  wings,  a  ser- 
pentine and  winding  tail,  and  a  crest  or  comb  some- 
what like  a  cock.  Brown. 

Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  shew 
Thy  inwaj'd  fraud.  J^FiUon. 

The  figures  and  their  parts  ought  to  have  a  ser- 
pentine and  flaming  form  naturally:  these  sorts  of 
outlines  have  1  know  not  what  of  life  and  seeming 
motion  in  them,  which  very  much  resembles  the 
activity  of  the  flame  and  serpent.  Dryden. 

2.  Winding  like  a  serpent;  anfractuous. 
fsor  can  the  sun 
Perfect  a  circle,  or  maintain  his  way 
One  inch  direct;  but  where  he  rose  to-day 
He  comes  no  more,  but  with  a  cozening  line 
Steals  by  that  point,  and  so  is  serpentine.      Donne. 

His  hand  th'  adoiiied  firmament  display'd. 
Those  serpentine  yet  constant  motions  made. 

Sandys. 
How  many  spacious  countries  does  the  Rhine, 
In  winding  banks,  and  mazes  serpentine. 
Traverse,  before  he  splits  on  Belgia's  plain, 
And,  lost  in  sand,  creeps  to  the  German  main? 

Blackmore. 

Se'rpentine,  s^r'p^n-tlne.  n.s.  [jclracan- 

tium.~^  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Serpentine   Stone,    s^r-p^n-tine-stone'. 

n.  s. 

There  were  three  species  of  this  stone  known 
among  the  ascients,  all  resembling  one  another, 
and  celebrated  for  the  same  virtues.     The  one  was 
green,  variegated  with  spots  of  black,  thence  called 
the  black  ophites;  another,  called  the  white  ophites, 
was  green  also,  but  variegated  with  spots  of  white, 
the  third  was  called  tephria,  and  was  of  a  grey 
colour,  variegated  with  small  black  spots.    The  an- 
cients tell  us,  that  it  was  a  certain  remedy  against  the 
poison  of  the  bite  of  serpents;  but  it  is  now  justly  re- 
jected. Hill. 
Accept  in  good  part  a  bottle  made  of  a  serpentine 
slone,  which  hath  the  quality  to  give  any  wine  or 
water,  that  shall  be  infused  therein  for  foui-and- 
twenty  hours,  the  taste  and  operation  of  the  spa- 
water,  and  is  very  medicinable  for  the  cure  of  the 
spleen  and  gravel.                                        WoUon. 
Seupent's  Tongue,  sSr-pents-tilng'.  n.  s. 
^ofihioglnsson.'\  An  herb.        Ainsivortb. 
Se'rpet,  si^r'pil.  n.  s.  A  basket.     Ainsw. 
Serpi'ginocs,  s^r-pid'j6-nijs.  adj.  [from 
ser/iig-o,  Lat.]   Diseased  with  a  serpigo. 
The  skin  behind  her  ear  downwards   became 
serpiginous,  and  was  covered  with  white  scales. 

Wiseman. 
5£/?/'/'G0,  s«^r-pl'g6."«  n.s.  [Lat.j  A 
kind  of  tetter. 

For  thy  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 
•Do  curse  the  gout,  seipigo,  and  the  rheum. 
For  ending  thee  no  sooner-  Shakspemre. 
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She  had  anode,  with  pains,  on  her  right  leg,  and 
a  serpigo  on  her  right  hand.  Wiseman. 

ToSerr,  s^r.  v.a.  [serrer,  French.]  To 
drive  hard  together;  to  crowd  into  a 
little  space.  Not  received  into  use,  nor 
deserving  reception. 

The  frowning  and  knitting  of  the  brows  is  a 
gathering  or  serring  of  the  spirits,  to  resist  in  some 
measure;  and  also  this  knitting  will  follow  upon 
earnest  studying,  though  it  be  without  dislike. 

fiacon. 

Heat  attenuates  and  sends  forth  the  spirit  of  a 

body,  and  upon  that  the  more  gross  parts  contract 

and" serr  themselves  together.  Bacon. 

Se'rrate,  ser'rite.91     ?    adj.    [^serratus, 

Se'rrated,  s^r'ra-t^d.   ^  Lat.]      Formed 

with  jags  or  indentures  like  the  edge  of 

a  saw. 

All  that  have  serrate  teeth  are  carnivorous.     Ray. 

The  common  heron  hath  long  legs  for  wading,  a 

long  neck  answerable  thereto  to  reach  prey,  a  wide 

throat  to  pouch  it,  and  long  toes,  with  strong  hooked 

talons,  one  of  which  is  remarkably  serrate  on  the 

edge.  Derham. 

This  stick  is  usually  knotted,  and  always  armed : 

one  of  them  with  a  curious  shark's  tooth  near  an 

inch  long,  and  indented  or  serrated  on  both  edges: 

a  scurvy  weapon.  Grew. 

Serra'tion.  sdr-ra'shin.  n.  s.  [from  serra; 
Latin.]  Formation  in  the  shape  of  a 
saw. 

Se'rrature,  s^r'ra-ture.  n.  s.  [from  ser- 
ra, Latin.]  Indenture  like  teeth  of 
saws. 

These  are  serrated  on  the  edges;  hut  the  serra- 
tures  are  deeper  and  grosser  than  in  any  of  the  rest! 

Woodward. 

To  Se'rry,  s^r'rd.  -v.  a.  [^server,  French; 
serrato,  Italian.]  To  press  close;  to 
drive  hard  together.  For  serry,  Bacon 
uses  serr;  but  neither  serr  nor  serry  are 
received. 

With  them  rose 
A  forest  huge  of  spears;  and  thronging  helms 
Appeai-'d,  and  serried  shields  in  thick  array, 
Of  death  immeasurable.  Milton. 

Foul  dissipation  follow'd,  and  forc'd  rout; 
Nor  serv'd  it  to  relax  their  serried  files.        Milton. 

Se'rvant,  s6r'vant.^°''  n.s.  \_servantf  Fr. 
servus,  Lat.] 

1.  One  who  attends  another,  and  acts  at 
his  command:  the  correlative  of  mas- 
ter.    Used  of  man  or  woman. 

We  are  one  in  fortune;  both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  most. 

Shaksp. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serrant  maid, 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition,       Shaksp. 

He  disdain'd  not, 
Thenceforth  the  form  o{ servant  to  assume.  Milton. 

For  master  or  for  servant  uere  to  call 
Was  all  alike,  where  only  two  was  all.       Dryden. 

2.  One  in  a  state  of  subjection.  Unusual. 

Being  unprepar'd, 
Our  will  became  the  servant  to  defect, 
\Vhich  else  should  free  have  wrong'd.         Shaksp. 

3.  A  word  of  civility  used  to  superiours 
or  equals. 

This  subjection,  due  from  all  men  to  all  men,  is 
something  more  than  the  compliment  of  course, 
when  our  bettei-s  tell  us  they  are  our  humble  ser- 
vants, but  undei-stand  us  to  be  th^eir  slaves.  Sioijt. 
To  Se'rvant,  b^r'vant.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  subject.    Not  in  use. 

My  aiSairs 
Are  se)-vanted  to  others:  though  I  owe 
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My  revenge  properly,  remission  lies 

In  Volscian  breasts.  Shaksp. 

To  SERVE,  s^rv.^°°  v.  a.  [_servir,  French; 
servio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  work  for. 

Because  thou  ait  my  brother,  shouldsl  thou  there- 
fore serve  me  for  nought.  Genesis. 

2.  To  attend  at  command. 

A  goddess  among  gods  ador'd,  and  jert'd 
By  angels  numbeiless,  thy  daily  train.         MUton- 

3.  To  obey  servilely  or  meanly. 

When  wealthy,  show  thy  wisdom  not  to  be 
To  wealth  a  servant,  but  make  wealth  seJTe  thee. 

Denham. 

4.  To  supply  with  food  ceremoniously. 

Others,  pamper'd  in  their  shameless  pride, 
Are  serr'd  in  plate,  and  in  their  chariots  ride. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  bring  meat  as  a  menial  attendant: 
with  in  or  u/i:  with  in,  as  meat  dressed 
in  the  kitchen  is  brought  into  another 
room;  with  ufi,  as  the  room  of  repast 
is  commonly  higher  than  ttie  kitchen. 

Bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the  meat,  and 
we  will  come  in  to  dinner.  Shaksp. 

Soon  after  our  dinner  wa^  served  in,  which  was 
right  good  viands,  both  bread  and  meat:  we  had 
also  drink  of  three  sorts,  all  wholesome  and  good. 

Bacon. 

Besmeared  with  the  horrid  juice  of  sepia,  they 
danced  a  little  in  phantastick  postures,  retired  a 
while,  and  then  returned,  serving  up  a  banquet  as 
at  solemn  iunerals.  Taylor. 

Some  part  he  roasts;  then  server  it  up  so  drest, 
And  bids  me  welcome  to  this  humble  feast: 
Mov'd  with  disdain, 
I  with  avenging  flames  the  palace  bum'd.    Dryden. 

The  same  mess  should  be  served  up  again  for 
supper,  and  breakfast  next  morning.       ^rbuihnot. 

6.  To  be  subservient  or  subordinate  to. 

Bodies  bright  and  greater  should  not  serve 
The  less  not  bright.  Milton. 

7.  To  supply  with  any  thing;  as,  the  cu- 
rate served  two  churches. 

They  that  sene  the  city,  shall  serve  it  out  of  all 
the  tribes  of  Israel.  Ezekiel. 

8.  To  obey  in  military  actions:  as,  he 
served  the  king  in  three  campaigns. 

9.  To  be  sufficient  to. 

If  any  subject,  interest,  or  fancy  has  recommend- 
ed, their  reasoning  is  after  their  fashion;  it  serces 
their  turn.  Locke. 

10.  To  be  of  use  to;  to  assist;  to  pro- 
mote. 

When  a  storm  of  a  sad  mischance  beats  upon  our 
spirits,  turn  it  into  some  advantage,  by  observing 
where  it  can  serve  another  end,  either  of  religion  or 
prudence.  7^^^^^ 

He  consider'd  every  creature 
Most  opportune  might  serve  his  wiles.  Milton. 

1 1.  To  help  by  good  offices. 

Shall  he  thus  serve  his  country,  and  the  muse 
The  tiibute  of  her  just  applause  refuse?  Tate, 

12.  To  comply  witn;  to  submit  to. 

They  think  herein  we  sn-ve  the  time,  because 
thereby  we  either  hold  or  seek  preferment. 

Hooker. 

13.  To  satisfy;  to  content. 

As  the  former  empty  plea  seired  the  sottish  Jews, 
this  equally  serves  these  to  put  ihem  into  a  fool's 
paiadise,  by  feeding  their  hopes,  without  changing 
their  nves.  SouUi. 

Nothing  would  serve  them  but  riding. 

L^Estrange. 

One  half-pint  bottle  serves  them  both  to  dine 

And  IS  at  once  their  vinegar  and  wine.  Pope. 

.4.    Jo  Maud  instead  of  any  Hung  to  one 

1  be  dull  flat  falsehood  serves  for  policy 

And,  in  the  cunning,  IruUj  itself 's  a  iye.   '     Pope 
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15.  [se  servir  dcy  French.]  To  Serve 
himaelfof.  To  make  use  of.  A  mere 
gallicism. 

A  complete  brave  man  must  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for;  and  withal  how  to 
stu-ot  himself  of  the  divine's  high  contemplations, 
of  the  metaphysician's  subtle  speculations,  and  of 
the  natural  philosopher's  minute  observations. 

Digby. 

They  would  serve  themselves  of  this  form.  Taylor. 

I  will  serve  wij/seZ/ 0/ this  concession.    Chillingw. 

It  is  much  more  easy  for  men  to  serve  their  own 
ends  0/ those  principles,  which  they  do  not  put  into 
men,  but  find  there.  Tillotson. 

If  they  elevate  themselves,  'tis  only  to  fall  from 
a  higher  place,  because  they  nerve  themselves  of 
other  men's  wings,  neither  understanding  their  use 
nor  virtue.  Di-yden. 

16.  To  treat;  to  requite;  in  an  ill  sense: 
as,  he  served  me  ungratefully. 

17.  [In  divinity.]  To  worship  the  su- 
preme Being. 

Matters  hid  leave  lo  God,  him  serve  and  fear. 

Milton. 

18.  To  Serve  a  warrant.  To  seize  an 
offender,  and  carry  to  justice. 

19.  To  Serve  an  office.  To  discharge 
any  onerous  and  publick  duty. 

To  Serve,  s^rv.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  a  servant,  or  slave. 

Israel  served  for  a  wife,  and  for  a  wife  he  kept 
sheep.  Hosea. 

We  will  give  thee  this  also,  for  the  service  which 
thou  shalt  serve  with  me.  Genesis. 

2.  To  be  in  subjection. 

Thou  hast  made  me  to  serve  with  thy  sins;  thou 
hast  wearied  me  with  thine  iniquities.  kaiah. 

3.  To  attend;  to  wait. 

Martha  was  cumbered  about  much  serving,  and 
said.  Lord,  dost  thou  not  care  that  my  sister  hath 
left  me  to  serve  alone?  Luke. 

4.  To  engage  in  the  duties  of  war  under 
command. 

Both  more  or  less  have  given  him  the  revolt; 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
Whose  hearts  are  absent  too.  Shaksp. 

Many  noble  gentlemen  came  out  of  all  parts  of 
Italy,  who  had  before  been  great  commanders,  but 
now  served  as  private  gentlemen  without  pay. 

Knolles. 

5.  To  produce  the  end  desired. 

The  look  bewrayed,  that,  as  she  used  these  or- 
naments not  for  herself,  but  to  prevail  with  an- 
other, so  she  feared  all  would  not  serve.       Sidney. 

6.  To  be  sufficient  for  a  purpose. 

Take  it,  she  said;  and,  when  your  needs  re- 
quire. 
This  little  brand  will  serve  to  light  your  fire. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  suit;  to  be  convenient. 

We  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve  to  shew  in  articles.    Shaksp. 

As  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  mth  a  fresh  supply. 

Shaksp. 

Read  that;  'tis  with  the  royal  signet  sign'd. 
And  given  me  by  the  king,  when  time  should  serve, 
To  be  perus'd  by  you.  Diyden, 

8.  To  conduce;  to  be  of  use. 

Churches,  as  every  thing  else,  receive  their  chief 
perfection  from  the  end  whereunto  they  serve. 

Hooker. 

Our  speech  to  worldly  superiors  we  frame  in  such 
sort  as  serveth  best  to  inform  and  persuade  the  minds 
of  them,  who  othenvise  neither  could  nor  would 
greatly  regard  our  necessities.  Hooker. 

Who  lessons  th'ee,  against  his  purpose  serves 
To  manifest  the  more  thy  might.  Milton. 

First  investigate  the  variety  of  motions  and  figures 


made  by  the  organs  which  serve  for  articulation,  and 
the  variety  of  matter  to  which  those  aiticulations 
are  severally  applied.  Holder. 

Fashion  is,  for  the  most  part,  nothing  but  the  os- 
tentation of  riches;  and  therefore  the  high  price  of 
what  serves  to  that,  rather  increases  than  lessens  its 
vent.  Locke . 

Our  victory  only  served  to  lead  us  on  to  further 
visionai-y  prospects.  Swift. 

y.  To  officiate  or  minister:  as,  he  served 

at  the  publick  dinner. 
Se'rvice,  s^r'vis.^*2  „.  s.    Iservice,  Fr. 
servitium,  Latin.] 

1 .  Menial  office;  low  business  done  at  the 
command  of  a  master. 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'd  his  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shaksp. 

2.  Attendance  of  a  servant. 
Both  fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd 

most; 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service,        Shaksp. 

3.  Place;  office  of  a  servant. 
I  have  served  prince  Florizel ;  but  now  I  am  out 

of  service.  Shaksp. 

By  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 
Thou  might'st  have  sooner  got  another  service. 

Shaksp. 
These  that  accuse  him  are  a  yoke  of  his  discard- 
ed men;  very  rogues  now  they  be  out  o( service. 

Shaksp. 

A  court,  properly  a  fair,  the  end  of  it  trade  and 

gain,  for  none  would  go  to  service  that  thinks  he  has 

enough  to  live  well  of  himself.  Temple. 

Any  thing  done  by  way  of  duly  to  a 

superiour. 

That  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done. 
But  being  so  allow'd.  Shaksp. 

This  poem  was  the  last  piece  of  service  I  did  for 
my  master  king  Charles.  Dryden. 

.  Attendance  on  any  superiour. 

Madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service. 

Shaksp. 

Riches  gotten  by  service,  though  it  be  of  the  best 
rise,  yet,  when  gotten  by  flattery,  may  be  placed 
amongst  the  woi-st.  Bacon. 

6.  Profession  of  respect  uttered  or  sent. 
I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 

To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons; 

Pray  do  my  service  to  his  majesty.  Shaksp. 

7.  Obedience;   submission. 
Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess;  to  thy  law 

My  services  are  bound.  Shaksp. 

God  requires  no  man's  service  upon  bard  and  un- 
reasonable terms.  Tillotson. 

8.  Act  on  the  performance  of  which  pos- 
session depends. 

Although  they  built  castles  and  made  freehold- 
ers, yet  were  there  no  tenures  and  services  reserved 
to  the  crown ;  but  the  lords  drew  all  the  respect  and 
dependency  of  the  common  people  unto  themselves. 

Davies. 

9.  Actual  duty;  office. 
The  order  of  human  society  cannot  be  preserved, 

nor  the  services  requisite  to  the  support  of  it  be  sup- 
plied, without  a  distinction  of  stations,  and  a  long 
subordination  of  ofiices.  Rogers. 

10.  Employment;  business. 
If  stations  of  power  and  trust  were  constantly 

made  the  rewards  of  virtue,  men  of  great  abili- 
ties would  endeavour  to  excel  in  the  duties  of  a  re- 
ligious life,  in  order  to  qualify  themselves  for  pub- 
lick service.  Swift. 

11.  Military  duty. 
When  he  Cometh  to  experience  of  service  abroad, 

or  is  put  to  a  piece  or  pike,  he  maketh  a  worthy 

soldier.  Spenser. 

At  the  parliament  at  Oxford,  his  youth,  and  want 

of  experience  in  sea-service,  had  somewhat  been 


shrewdly  touched,  even  before  the  sluices  of  popu- 
lar liberty  were  yet  set  open.  Ifolton, 

12.  A  military  achievement. 

Such  fellows  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser- 
vices were  done,  at  such  and  such  a  breach. 

Shaksp. 

13.  Purpose;  use. 

All  the  vessels  of  the  king's  house  are  not  for 
uses  of  honour;  some  be  common  stuff,  and  for 
mean  servicis,  yet  profitable.  Spelman. 

14.  Useful  office;  advantage  conferred. 
The  stork's  plea,  when  taken  in  a  net,  was,  the 

service  she  did  in  picking  up  venomous  creatures. 

L^  Estrange. 

The  clergy  prevent  themselves  from  doing  much 
service  to  religion,  by  affecting  so  much  to  converse 
with  each  other,  and  caring  so  little  to  mingle  with 
the  laity.  "  Sivifl. 

Gentle  streams  visit  populous  towns  in  their 
course,  and  are  at  once  of  ornament  and  service  to 
them.  Pope. 

That  service  may  really  be  done,  the  medicine 
must  be  given  in  larger  quantities.  Mead. 

15.  Favour. 

To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due, 
My  fool  usurps  my  body.  Shalcsp. 

16.  Publick  office  of  devotion. 
According  to  this  form  of  theirs,  it  must  stand 

for  a  rule.  No  sermon,  no  service.  Hooker. 

If  that  very  service  of  God  in  the  Jewish  synago- 
gues, which  our  Lord  did  approve  and  sanctify  with 
his  own  presence,  had  so  large  portions  of  the  law 
and  prophets,  together  with  the  many  prayers  and 
psalms  read  day  by  day,  as  equal  in  a  manner  the 
length  of  ours,  and  yet  in  that  respect  was  never 
thought  to  deserve  blame;  is  it  now  an  offence,  that 
the  like  measure  of  time  is  bestowed  in  the  like 
manner.'  Hooker. 

I  know  no  necessity  why  private  and  single  abili- 
ties should  quite  justle  out  and  deprive  the  church 
of  the  joint  abilities  and  concurrent  gifts  of  many 
learned  and  godly  men,  such  as  the  composers  of 
the  service  book  were.  King  Charles. 

The  congregation  was  discomposed,  and  divine 
service  broken  off.  Watts. 

17.  Course;  order  of  dishes. 

Cleopatra  made  Antonia  a  supper  sumptuous  and 
royal ;  howbeit  there  was  no  extraordinary  service 
seen  on  the  boai-d.  Hakewill. 

18.  A  tree  and  fruit,  [^sorbus,  Latin.] 
The  flower  consists  of  several  leaves,  which  are 

placed  orbicularly,  and  expand  in  form  of  a  rose, 
whose  flower-cup  afterwards  becomes  a  fruit  shaped 
like  a  pear  or  medlar;  to  which  must  be  added, 
pennated  leaves  like  that  of  the  ash .  Miller. 

October  is  drawn  in  a  garment  of  yellow  and  car- 
nation; in  his  left  hand  a  basket  of  services,  med- 
lars, and  other  fruits  that  ripen  late.         Peacham. 
Se'rviceable,  sSr'vis-a-bl.  adj.  [^servisso' 
die,  old  Fr.  from  service.'^ 

1.  Active;  diligent;  officious. 

He  was  sent  to  the  king's  court,  with  letters  from 
that  officer,  containing  his  own  serviceable  diligence 
in  discovering  so  great  a  personage;  adding  withal 
more  than  was  true  of  his  conjectures.         Sidney. 

I  know  thee  well,  a  serviceable  villain; 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  tliy  mistress 
As  badness  could  desire.  Shaksp. 

2.  Useful;  beneficial. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men, 
and  to  make  them,  in  publick  affairs,  the  more  ser- 
viceable; governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  consci- 
ence; inferiors,  for  conscience  saJie,  the  willinger 
to  obey.  Hooker. 

So  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting, 
Be  serviceable  to  my  son.  Shaksp. 

His  own  inclinations  were  to  confine  himself  to 
his  own  business,  and  be  sertnceai/e  to  religion  and 
learning.  Jitterbury. 

'■        A  book  to  justify  the  revolution  archbishop  Til- 
lotson recommended  to  the  king,  as  the  most  ser- 
viceable treatise  that  could  have  been  published 
1    then,  Swift. 
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Se'rviceableness,  sSr'vis-S-bl-nds.  w.  *. 
rfrom  serviceable.'^ 

1.  Officiousness;  activity. 

He  might  continually  be  in  her  presence,  shew- 
ing more  humble  strviceableness  and  joy  to  content 
her  than  ever  before.  Sidney. 

2.  U.setuluesb;  beneficialness. 

All  action  being  for  some  end,  its  aptness  to  be 
commanded  or  forbidden  must  be  founded  upon  its 
strvictablencss  or  disserviceableness  to  some  end. 

J^orris. 
Se'rvile,  s^r'vll.'*"  adj.  \_servU,  French; 
servilisy  Liitin.J 

1.  Slavish;  dependant;  mean. 

Fight  and  die,  is  death  destroying  death; 
Where  fearing  dying,  pays  death's  strviU  breath. 

Shaksp. 
From  imposition  of  strict  laws  to  free 
Acceptance  of  large  grace,  from  servile  fear 
To  filial.  Milton. 

Even  fortune  rules  no  more  a  senile  land, 
Where  exil'd  tyrants  still  by  turns  command. 

Pope. 

2.  Fawning;  cringing. 

The  most  servile  flattery  is  lodged  the  most  easily 
in  the  grossest  capacity;  for  tlieir  ordinary  conceit 
draweth  a  yielding  to  their  greaters,  and  then  have 
they  not  wit  to  discern  the  right  degree  of  duty. 

Sidney. 
She  must  bend  the  servile  knee, 
And  fawning  take  the  splendid  robber's  boon. 

Thomson. 
Se'rvii.ely,  s^r'vil-l&.  adv.  [from  sey-uile.^ 
Meanly;  slavishly. 
T'  each  changing  news  they  chang'd  aflfections 
bring, 
And  servilely  from  fate  expect  a  king.         Dryden. 
He  affects  a  singularity  in  bis  actions  and  thoughts, 
rather  than  senilely  to  copy  from  the  wisest.  Swift. 
Se'rvileness,  s^r'vii-n^s.  )    n.  s.   [from 
Servi'litv,  s^r-vil'6-t^.     5       scrvile.'\ 

1.  Subjection;  invciluntary  obedience. 

What,  besides  this  unhappy  servility  to  custom, 
can  possibly  reconcile  men,  that  own  Christianity, 
to  a  practice  widely  distant  from  it? 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 

2.  Meanness;  dependance;  baseness. 

3.  Submission  from  fear. 

The  angels  and  diemons,  those  by  their  subser- 
viency, and  these  by  the  servility  of  their  obedi- 
ence, manifestly  declared  Christ  and  his  apostles  to 
be  vested  with  an  authority  derived  from  their  Lord. 

Wett. 

4.  Slavery;  the  condition  of  a  slave. 
To  be  a  queen  in  bondage,  is  more  vile 

Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility; 

For  princes  should  be  free.  Shaksp. 

Se'rving-man,  s^r'ving-man.  n.  s.  [^serve 
and  wan.]     \  menial  servant. 

Your  niece  did  more  favours  to  the  duke's  ser- 
ving-man than  ever  she  bestowed  on  me.     Shaksp. 

Just  in  the  nick;  the  cook  knock'd  thrice, 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey; 
Each  serving-man,  with  dish  in  hand, 
Mai-ch'd  boldly  up,  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away.  Suckling. 

With  Dennis  you  did  ne'er  combine, 
Not  you,  to  steal  your  masier's  wine; 
Except  a  bottle  now  and  then, 
To  welcome  brother  serving-men.  Swift. 

Se'hvitok,  s^r'v6-tib\^««  n.  s.  [serviieur 

French.] 

».  Servant;  attendant.     A  word  obsolete. 

This  workman,  whose  servitor  nature  is,  being 

only  one,  the  heathens  imagining  to  be  more,  gave 

him  in  the  sky  the  name  of  Jupiter;  in  the  air    of 

Juno;  in  the  water,  of  Neptune;  in  the  earth'  of 

Vesta  and  Ceres.  Hooker. 

Thus  are  poor  servitors, 
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When  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds, 
Constrain'd  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 

Shaksp. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggar}'. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  One  who  acts  under  another;    a  fol- 
lower. 

Our  Norman  conqueror  gave  away  to  his  servi- 
tors the  lands  and  possessions  of  such  as  did  oppose 
his  invasion. 
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iii.T  iiivaaiuu.  

One  who  professes  duty  and  obedience. 

My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor.        Shaksp. 
4.  One  of  the  lowest  order  in  the  univer- 
sity. 

His  learning  is  much  of  a  size  with  his  birth  and 
education;  no  more  of  either  than  what  a  poor  hun- 
gry servitor  can  be  expected  to  bring  with  him  from 
his  college.  Swift- 

Se'rvitude,  s^r'v^-tude.  n.  s.  \^se7'vitude, 

French;  sc7-vitus,  Latin.] 
I.  Slavery;  state  of  a  slave;  dependance, 
Aristotle  speaketh  of  men,  whom  nature  hath 
framed  for  the  state  of  servituile,  saying.  They  have 
reason  so  far  forth  as  to  conceive  when  others  di- 
rect them.  Hooker. 

You  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude, 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt.     Shaksp. 

Unjustly  thou  deprav'st  it  with  the  name 
Of  servitude,  to  serve  whoiu  God  ordains. 
Or  nature:  God  and  nature  bid  the  same, 
When  he  who  rules  is  worthiest.  Milton 

Though  it  is  necessary  that  some  persons  in  the 
world  should  be  in  love  with  a  splendid  servitude, 
yet  certainly  they  must  be  much  beholding  to  their 
own  fancy,  that  they  can  be  pleased  at  it;  for  he 
that  rises  up  early,  and  goes  to  bed  late,  only  to  re- 
ceive addresses,  is  really  as  much  abridged  in  his 
freedom,  as  he  that  waits  to  present  one.  South. 
2.   Servants  collectively.     Not  in  use. 

After  him  a  cumb'rous  train 
Of  herds,  and  flocks,  and  numerous  servitude. 

Milton. 
Se'rum,  s^'rim.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 
.  The  thin  and  watery  part  that  separ- 
ates from  the  rest  in  any  liquor,  as  in 
milk  the  whey  from  the  cream. 
.  The  part  of  the  blood  which  in  coagu- 
lation separates  from  the  grume. 

Blood  is  the  most  universal  juice  in  an  animal 
body;  the  red  part  of  it  differs  from  the  serum,  the 
serum  from  the  lymph,  the  lymph  from  the  nervous 
juice,  and  that  from  the  several  other  humours  se- 
parated in  the  glands.  ^Srbuthnot. 

Sesquia'lter,  sgs-kw^al't^r.  )        . 

Sesquia'lteral,  ses-kw^-art^r-al.5      ■^' 
[sesguialtere,  Fr.  sesquialter,  Latin.] 
In  geometry,  is  a  ratio  where  one  quan- 
tity or  number  contains  another  once 
and  half  as  much  more,  as  6  and  9. 

Diet. 

In  all  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  about  the  sun, 
and  of  the  secondary  planets  about  the  primary  ones' 
the  periodical  times  are  in  a  sesquialler  proportion 
to  the  mean  distance.  Cheune 

As  the  six  primary  planets  revolve  about  the  sun 
so  the  secondaiy  ones  are  moved  about  them  in 
the  same  sesquialteral  proportion  of  their  periodical 


motions  to  their  orbs. 
Se'squipedal,  s^s-kwip'p^-dal 
Sesquipeda'lian,    s^s-kwe-pd-di .- 
an.5'«  adj.  [sesquifiedalis,  Lat.]  Con 
taining  a  foot  and  a  half. 

As  for  my  own  part,  1  am  but  a  stsquipedid,  hav- 
ing only  SIX  foot  and  a  half  of  stature.        Addison 
Hast  thou  evermeasured  the  gigautick  Ethiopian, 


Bentley 
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whose  stature  is  above  eight  cubits  high,  or  the  stt^ 
quipedalian  pigmy.'  Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

Se'squiplicate,  s^s-kwip'ple-kat.9*  adj. 
[In  mathematicks.]  Is  the  proportion 
one  quantity  or  number  has  to  another, 
in  the  ratio  ot  one  and  a  half  to  one. 

The  periodical  times  of  the  planets  are  in  sesqui- 
plicale  proportion,  and  not  a  duplicate  proportion  of 
the  distances  from  the  center  or  the  radii;  and  con- 
sequently the  planets  cannot  be  canied  about  by  an 
harmonically  circulating  fluid.  Cheynt. 

SEsquiTE'uTiAN,  scs-kw^-t^r'shiln.  [In 
mathematicks.]  Having  such  a  ratio,  as 
that  one  quantity  or  number  contains 
another  once  and  one  third  part  more, 
as  between  6  and  8. 
Sess,  ses.  n.  s.  [for  asses,  cess,  or  cense.l 
Rate;  cess  charged;  tax. 

His  army  was  so  ill  paid  and  governed,  as  the 
English  suffered  more  damage  by  the  sess  of  his  sol- 
diers, than  they  gained  profit  or  security  by  abating 
the  pride  of  their  enemies.  Davies. 

Se'ssion,  sesh'iln.  n.  s.  [^session,  Fr,  sessio, 

Latin.] 
I .  The  act  of  sitting. 

He  hath  as  man,  not  as  God  only,  a  supreme  do- 
minion over  quick  and  dead;  for  so  much  his  ascen- 
sion into  heaven,  and  hi.s  session  at  the  right  hand 
of  God,  do  import.  Hooker. 

Many,  though  they  concede  a  table-gesture,  will 
hardly  allow  this  usual  way  of  session.  Brown. 

!.  A  state  assembly  of  magistrates  or  se- 
nators. 

They  are  ready  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.         Shakspeare. 

Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arrai^^n 
Our  most  disloyal  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  old  man,  mindful  still  of  moan. 
Weeping,  thus  bespake  the  session.  Chapman. 

Of  their  session  ended  they  bid  ciy 
The  great  result.  Milton 

Call'd  to  council  all  the  Achaian  states, 
Nor  herald  sworn  the  session  to  proclaim.       Pope. 
.  The  space  for  which  an  assembly  silsj 
without  intermission  or  recess. 

It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  parliament,  that 
any  bill  that  had  been  rejected  should  be  again  pre- 
ferred the  same  session.  Clarendon. 
Ihe  second  Nicene  council  alTords  us  plentiful 
assistance  in  the  first  session,  wherein  the  pope's  vi- 
car declares  that  Meletius  was  ordain'd  by  Arian 
bishops,  and  yet  his  ordination  was  never  question- 

*  ivr        1  Stillingjieet. 

Many  decrees  are  enacted,  which  at  the  next  se> 
sion  are  repealed.  jy^^^ 

A  meeting  of  justices:  sls,  the  sessions 
of  the  peace. 
Se'sterce,  s^s't^rse.  n.  s.  [sesterce,  Fr 
sestertium,  Lat.]  Among  the  Koniaus,* 
a  sum  ot  about  81.  Is.  5d.  half-penny 
sterling.  ^.,.^,_ 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  a  sum  in  ses- 
terces,  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Mdison. 

To  SET,    s^t.    V.  a.  preterit  /  *f//   part, 
pass.  /  am  set.  [_satgan,  or  satyan.  Go- 
thick;  peccan.  Sax.  setten,Yi^l\.ch.^^ 
I.  To  place;   to  put  in  any  situation  or 
place;  to  put. 

Ere  I  could 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father. 

...  ,        , .     ,  Shakspeare. 

But  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  wi(,  couuter- 
feiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  delivered  me 
the  knave  constable  haa  set  me  i'  th' common  stocks 
for  a  witch.  ot   , 

They  that  are  younger  have  me  in  derision,  wl^Te 
fatheis  I  would  have  di.sdained  to  have  set  with  tl  e 
dogs  of  my  flock.  "I* 

Job, 
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He  that  hath  received  his  testimony,  hath  set  to 

his  seal,  that  God  is  true.  John. 

They  have  set  her  a  bed  in  the  midst  of  the  slain. 

Ezekiel. 

God  set  them  in  the  firmament,  to  give  light  upon 

the  earth.  Genesis. 

She  sets  the  bar  that  causes  all  my  pain; 
Ouc  gift  refus'd,  makes  all  their  bounty  vain.  Dryd. 
The  lives  of  the  revealers  may  be  justly  enough 
set  over  against  the  revelation,  to  find  whether  they 
agree.  Jltterbury. 

2.  To  put  into  any  condition,  state,  or  pos- 
ture. 

They  thought  the  very  disturbance  of  things  es- 
tablished an  hire  sufiicient  to  set  them  on  work. 

Hooker. 
That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king. 
Alack!  what  mischiefs  might  he  set  abroach! 

Shakspeare. 
Our  princely  general. 
Will  give  you  audience;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them;  ev'ry  thing  set  off 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies.  Shaksp. 

This  present  enterprize  set  off  his  head, 
I  do  not  think  a  braver  gentleman 
Is  now  alive.  Shakspeare 

Ye  caused  every  man  his  servant,  whom  he  had 
set  at  liberty,  to  return.  Jeremiah. 

Every  sabbath  ye  shall  set  it  in  order.     Leviticus. 
\  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his 
father  Matthew. 

Thou  shalt  pour  out  into  all  those  vessels,  and  set 
aside  that  which  is  full.  2  Kings. 

The  beauty  of  his  ornament  he  set  in  majesty, 
but  they  made  images;  therefore  have  I  set  it  far 
from  them.  Ezekiel. 

The  gates  of  thy  land  shall  be  set  wide  open 

Mahum 
The  fathers  have  eaten  a  sour  grape,  and  the  chil- 
dren's teeth  are  set  on  edge.  Jeremiah. 
The  shipping  might  be  set  on  work  by  fishing,  by 
transportations  from  port  to  port.  Bacon. 
This  wheel,  set  on  going,  did  pour  a  war  upon  the 
Venetians  with  such  a  tempest,  as  Padua  and  Tre- 
vici  were  taken  from  them.  Bacon. 
%'hat  this  may  be  done  with  the  more  advantage, 
some  hours  must  be  set  apart  for  this  examination. 

Duppa 

Finding  the  river  fordable  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge, 

he  set  over  his  horse.  Hayward. 

By  his  aid  aspiring 
To  set  himself  in  glory  above  his  peers.         Milton. 

Equal  success  has  set  these  champions  high. 
And  both  resolv'd  to  conquer  or  to  die.        fValler. 
Nothing  renders  a  man  so  inconsiderable;   for  it 
sets  him  above  the  meaner  sort  of  company,  and 
makes  him  intolerable  to  the  better. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Some  are  reclaimed  by  punishment,  and  some  are 

set  right  by  good  nature.  VEslrange. 

The  fire  was  form'd  she  sets  the  kettle  on.  Dryd. 

Leda's  present  came 

To  ruin  Troy,  and  set  the  world  on  flame.  Dryden. 

Set  calf  betimes  to  school,  and  let  him  be 
Instructed  there  in  rules  of  husbandry.        Dryden. 

Over-labour'd  with  so  long  a  course, 
'Tis  time  to  set  at  ease  the  smoking  horse.  Dryden. 

The  punish'd  crime  shall  set  my  soul  at  ease. 
And  murm'ring  manes  of  my  friend  appease.  Dryd. 

Jove  call'd  in  haste 
The  son  of  Maia,  with  severe  decree, 
To  kill  the  keeper,  and  to  set  her  free.       Dryden. 
If  such  a  tradition  were  at  any  time  endeavoured 
to  be  set  on  foot,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  how  it 
should  at  first  gain  entertainment.  Tillotson. 

When  the  father  looks  sour  on  the  child,  every 
body  else  should  put  on  the  same  coldness,  till  for- 
giveness asked,  and  a  reformation  of  his  fault  has 
set  him  right  again,  and  restored  him  to  his  former 
credit.  .       ^ocke. 

Ihs  practice  must  by  no  means  cross  bis  precepts, 
unless  he  intend  to  set  him  wrong.  Locke. 

If  the  fear  of  absolute  and  irresistible  power  set 
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it  on  upon  the  mind,  the  idea  is  likely  to  sink  the 
deeper.  Locke. 

When  he  has  once  chosen  it,  it  raises  desire  that 
proportionably  gives  him  uneasiness,  which  deter- 
mines his  will,  and  sets  him  at  work  in  pursuit  of 
his  choice  on  all  occasions.  Locke. 

This  river. 
When  nature's  self  lay  ready  to  expire, 
Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  set  the  world  on  fire. 

Mdison.     \ 

A  couple  of  lovers  agreed,  at  parting,  to  set  aside 
one  half  hour  in  the  day  to  think  of  each  other. 

Jiddison. 

Your  fortunes  place  you  far  above  the  necessity 
of  learning,  but  nothing  can  set  you  above  the  orna- 
ment of  it.  Felton. 

Their  first  movement  and  impressed  motions  de- 
mand the  impulse  of  an  almighty  hand  to  set  them 
a-going.  Cheyne. 

That  the  wheels  were  but  small,  may  be  guessed 
from  a  custom  they  have  of  taking  them  off,  and 
setting  them  on.  Pope. 

Be  frequent  in  seeing- such  causes  at  work,  %vhose 
effects  you  desire  to  know.  Watts. 

3.  To  make  motionless;  to  fix  immove- 
ably. 

Struck  with  the  sight,  inanimate  she  seems, 
Set  are  her  eyes,  and  motionless  her  limbs.  Garth. 

4.  To  fix;  to  state  by  some  rule. 
Hereon  the  prompter  falls  to  flat  railing  in  the 

bitterest  terms;  which  the  gentleman,  with  a  set 
gesture  and  countenance,  still  soberly  related;  until 
the  ordinary,  driven  at  last  into  a  mad  rage,  was 
fain  to  give  over.  Carew 

The  town  of  Bern  has  handsome  fountains  plant- 
ed, at  set  distances,  from  one  end  of  the  streets  to 
the  other.  Mdison. 

5.  To  regulate;  to  adjust. 
In  court  they  determine  the  king's  good  by  his 

desires,  which  is  a  kind  of  settii^  the  sun  by  the 
dial.  Suckling. 

God  bears  a  different  respect  to  places  set  apart 
and  consecrated  to  his  worship,  to  what  he  bears  to 
places  designed  to  common  uses.  South. 

Our  palates  grow  into  a  liking  of  the  seasoning 
and  cookery  which  by  custom  they  are  set  to.  Locke. 

He  rules  the  church's  blest  dominions, 
And  sets  men's  faith  by  his  opinions.  Prior. 

Against  experience  he  believes. 
He  argues  against  demonstration; 

Pleas'd  when  his  reason  he  deceives. 
And  sets  his  judgment  by  his  passion.  Prior. 

,  To  fit  to  musick;  to  adapt  with  notes. 
Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute. 

Dryden. 
Grief  he  tames  that  fetters  it  in  verse; 
But  when  I  have  done  so. 
Some  man,  his  ait  or  voice  to  show, 
Doth  set  and  sing  my  pain ; 
And,  by  delighting  many,  frees  again 
Grief,  which  verse  did  restrain.  Donne. 

I  had  one  day  set  the  hundredth  psalm ,  and  was 
singing  the  first  line,  in  order  to  put  the  congrega- 
tion into  the  tune.  Spectator. 
.  To  plant;  not  sow. 

Whatsoever  fruit  useth  to  be  set  upon  a  root  or  a 
slip,  if  it  be  sown,  will  degenerate.  Bacon. 

I  prostrate  fell. 
To  shrubs  and  plants  my  vile  devotion  paid. 
And  set  the  bearded  leek  to  which  I  pray'd.  Prior. 
i.  To  intersperse  or  variegate  with  any 
thing. 

As  with  stars,  their  bodies  all, 
And  wings,  were  set  with  eyes.  Milton. 

High  on  their  heads,  with  jewels  richly  set, 

Each  lady  wore  a  radiant  coronet.  Dryden, 

The  body  is  smooth  on  that  end,  and  on  this  it  is 

set  with  ridges  round  the  point.  Woodward. 

9.  To  reduce  from  a  fractured  or  dislo- 


cated stale. 

Can  honour  set  to  a  leg?  no:  or  an  arm.''  no:  ho- 
Bour  hath  no  skill  iu  surgery  then?  uo>        Shaksp, 
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Considering  what  an  orderly  life  I  had  led,  1  only 

commanded  that  my  arm  and  leg  should  be  set,  and 

my  body  anointed  with  oil.  ^    ..      -    ,,i' 

The  fracture  was  of  both  the  focils  of  the  left 

leg:  he  had  been  in  great  pain  from  the  time  of  the 

setting.  ,    .  ^Viseman. 

Credit  is  gained  by  course  of  Ume,  and  seldom 

recovers  a  strain;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  well  set 

again.  Temple. 

0.  To  fix  the  affection;  to  determine  the 

thoughts. 

Set  your  affection  on  things  above,  not  on  things 
on  the  earth.  Colossians. 

They  should  set  their  hope  iu  God,  and  not  for- 
get his  works.  Psalms. 
Because  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  ex- 
ecuted speedily,  the  heait  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them 
to  do  evil.                                          JEcciesJasticMS. 

Some  I  found  wond'rous  harsh. 
Contemptuous,  proud,  set  on  revenge  and  spite. 

Milton. 
Set  not  thy  heart 
Thus  overfond  on  that  which  is  not  thine.    MUtou. 

When  we  are  well,  our  hearts  are  set, 
Which  way  we  care  not,  to  be  rich  or  great. 

Denham. 
Our  hearts  are  so  much  set  upon  the  value  of  the 
benefits  received,  that  we  never  think  of  the  be- 
stower.  UEstratige, 

Tnese  bubbles  of  the  shallowest,  emptiest  sorrow, 
Which  children  vent  for  toys,  and  women  rain 
For  any  trifle  their  fond  hearts  are  set  on. 

Dryden  and  Lee. 
Should  we  set  our  hearts  only  upon  these  things, 
and  be  able  to  taste  no  pleasure  but  what  is  sensual, 
we  must  be  extremelj  miserable  when  we  come  un- 
to the  other  world,  because  we  should  meet  with 
nothing  to  entertain  ourselves.  Tillotson. 

No  sooner  is  one  action  dispatched,  which  we  are 
set  upon,  but  another  uneasiness  is  ready  to  set  us 
on  work.  Locke. 

Minds,  altogether  set  on  trade  and  profit,  often 
contract  a  certain  nunou'iitss  of  temper.    Mdison. 
Men  take  an  ill-natured  pleasure  in  disappoint- 
ing us  in  what  our  hearts  are  most  set  upon.   Sped. 
An  Englishman,  who  has  any  degree  of  reflec- 
tion, cannot  be  better  awakenc>t  to  a  sense  of  reli- 
gion in  general,  than  by  observing  how  the  minds 
of  all  mankind  are  set  upon  this  important  point, 
and  how  every  nation  is  attentive  to  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  being.  .^cWison. 
1  am  much  concerned  when  I  see  young  gentle- 
men of  fortune  so  wholly  set  upon  pleasures,  that 
they  neglect  all  improvements  in  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge. Addison. 

11.  To  predetermine;  to  settle. 

We  may  still  doubt  whether  the  Lord,  in  such 
indifferent  ceremonies  as  those  whereof  we  dispute, 
did  frame  his  people  of  set  purpose  unto  any  utter 
dissimilitude  with  Egyptians,  or  with  any  other  na- 
tion. Hooker, 

He  remembers  only  the  name  of  Conon,  and  for- 
gets the  other,  on  set  purpose,  to  shew  his  country 
swain  was  no  great  scholar.  Dryden. 

12.  To  establish;  to  appoint;  to  fix. 

Of  all  helps  for  due  performance  of  this  service, 
the  greatest  is  that  very  set  and  standing  order  it- 
self, which,  framed  with  common  advice,  hath  for 
matter  and  form  prescribed  whatsoever  is  herein 
publickly  done.  Hooker. 

It  pleased  the  king  to  send  me,  and  I  set  him  a 
time.  Jfehemiah. 

He  setteih  an  end  to  darkness,  and  searcheth  out 
all  perfection.  Job. 

In  studies,  whatsoever  a  man  commandetb  upon 
himself,  let  him  set  hours  for  it;  but  whatsoever  is 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  let  him  take  no  care  for  any 
set  times;  for  his  thoughts  will  fly  to  it  of  themselves, 
so  as  the  spaces  of  other  business  or  studies  will  suf- 
fice. Bacon. 

For  using  set  and  prescribed  forms,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  wholesome  words,  being  known,  are 
aptest  to  excite  judicious  and  fervent  affections, 

Sing  Charks. 
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His  seed,  when  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Millon. 

Though  stt  form  of  prayer  be  an  abomination, 
Set  forms  ol  petitions  find  great  approbation. 

Denham. 

Set  places  and  set  hours  are  but  parts  of  that  wor- 
ship we  owe.  SoiUh. 

That  law  caunot  keep  men  from  taking  more  use 
than  you  set,  the  want  of  money  being  that  alone 
which  regulates  its  price,  will  appear,  if  we  consi- 
der how  haid  it  is  to  set  a  price  upon  unnecessary 
commodities;  but  how  impossible  it  is  to  set  a  rate 
upon  victuals  in  a  time  of  famine.  Locke. 

Set  him  such  a  task,  to  be  done  in  such  a  time. 

Locke. 

Take  set  times  of  meditating  on  what  is  future. 

tStUrbury. 

Should  a  man  go  about,  with  never  so  set  study 
and  design,  to  describe  such  a  natural  form  of  the 
year  as  that  wbich  is  at  present  established,  he 
could  scarcely  ever  do  it  in  so  few  words  that  were 
so  fit.  Woodward. 

13.  To  appoint  to  an  office;  to  assign  to  a 
post. 

Am  1  a  sea,  or  a  whale,  that  thou  setlest  a  watch 
over  me.'  "^'''''• 

As  m  the  subordinations  of  government  the  king 
is  ofieuded  by  any  insults  to  an  inferior  magistrate, 
so  the  sovereign  ruler  of  the  universe  is  affronted  by 
a  breach  of  allegiance  to  those  whom  he  has  sU 
over  us.  Jiddison. 

14.  To  exhibit;  to  display:  with  before. 
Through  the  variety  of  my  reading,  I  set  before 

me  many  examples  both  of  ancient  and  later  times. 

Bacon. 

Reject  not  then  what  offer'd  means:  who  knows 
But  Gud  hath  set  brfore  us  to  return  thee 
Home  to  thy  country  and  bis  sacred  house?  Milton. 

Long  has  my  soul  desii'd  this  time  and  place, 
To  set  before  your  sight  your  glorious  race.  Dryden. 

A  spacious  veil  from  his  broad  shoulders  flew, 
That  set  the  unhappy  Phaeton  to  >iew: 
The  flaming  chariot  and  the  steeds  it  shcw'd, 
And  the  whole  fable  in  the  mantle  glow'd.  Jiddison. 

When  his  fortune  sets  before  him  all 
The  pomps  and  pleasures  that  his  soul  can  wish, 
His  rigid  virtue  will  accept  of  none.  Addison. 

He  supplies  his  not  appearing  in  the  present  scene 
of  action,  by  setting  his  character  before  us,  and 
continually  forcing  his  patience,  prudence,  and  va- 
lour upon  our  observation.  Broome- 

15.  To  propose  to  choice. 

All  that  can  be  done  is  to  set  the  thing ftf/we  men, 
and  to  offer  it  to  their  choice.  Tillotson. 

16.  To  value;  to  estimate;  to  rate. 

Be  you  contented 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought. 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench  ?  Skak. 
The  backwardness  parents  shew  in  indulging 
their  faults,  will  make  them  set  a  greater  value  on 
their  credit  themselves,  and  teach  them  to  be  the 
more  careful  to  preserve  the  good  opinion  of  others. 

Locke- 
It  we  act  by  several  broken  views,  and  will  not 
only  be  virtuous,  but  wealthy,  popular,  and  every 
thing  that  has  a  value  set  upon  it  by  the  world,  we 
shall  live  and  die  in  misery.  Mdison. 

Have  I  not  set  at  nought  my  noble  birtli, 
A  spotless  fame,  and  an  unblemish'd  race. 
The  peace  of  innocence  and  pride  of  virtue.' 
My  prodigality  has  given  thee  all.  Roxce. 

Though  the  same  sun,  widi  all-diffusive  rays, 
Blush  in  the  rose  and  in  the  diamond  blaze, 
We  prize  the  stronger  effort  of  his  pow'r, 
And  always  set  the  gem  above  the  flow'r.        Pope. 

17.  To  stake  at  play. 

What  sad  disorders  play  begets! 
DespVate  and  mad,  at  length  he  sets 
Those  ilarts,  whose  points  malie  gods  adore.  Prior. 

18.  To  offer  a  wager  at  dice  to  another. 
Who  sets  me  else?  I'll  throw  at  all.  Shakspeare. 

19.  To  fix  in  metal. 

Think  so  vast  a  treasure  as  your  son 


Too  great  for  any  private  man's  possession; 
And  him  too  rich  a  jewel  to  be  set 
In  vulgar  metal  for  a  vulgar  use.  Lhryden. 

He  may  learn  to  cut,  polish,  and  set  precious 
stones.  Locke. 

20.  To  embarrass;  to  distress;  to  perplex. 
[This  is  used,  1  think,  by  mistake,  for 
beset:  as, 

Adam,  hard  beset,  replied.  Milton.'] 
Those  who  raise  popular  murmurs  and  discon- 
tents against  his  majesty's  government,  that  they 
find  so  very  few  and  so  very  improper  occasions  for 
them,  shew  how  hard  they  are  set  in  this  paiticular, 
represent  the  bill  as  a  grievance.  Jiddison. 

21.  To  fix  in  an  artificial  manner,  so  as 
to  produce  a  particular  effect. 

The  proud  have  laid  a  snare  for  me,  they  have 
set  gins.  Psalms. 

22.  To  apply  to  something,  as  a  thing  to 
be  done. 

Unto  Ihy  brotiier  thou  shalt  not  lend  upon  usury, 
that  the  lord  may  bless  thee  in  all  that  thou  seitest 
thine  hand  to.  Deuteronomy. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  setfst  thyself  to  write, 
Thy  inoffensive  satires  never  bite.  Dryden. 

23.  To  fix  the  eyes. 

I  will  set  mine  eyes  upon  them  for  good,  and  bring 
them  again  to  this  land.  Jeremiah. 

Joy  salutes  me  when  I  set 
My  blest  eyes  on  Amoret.  Waller. 

24.  To  offer  lor  a  price. 

There  is  not  a  more  wicked  thing  than  a  covetous 
man;  for  such  an  one  seiteth  his  own  soul  to  sale. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

25.  To  place  in  order;  to  frame. 

After  it  was  framed,  and  ready  to  be  set  together, 
he  was,  with  infinite  labour  and  chaige,  carried  by 
land  with  camels  through  that  hot  and  sandy  coun- 
try. Knolles. 

26.  To  station;  to  place. 

Coenus  has  betray'd 
The  bitter  truths  that  our  loose  court  upbraid: 
Your  friend  was  set  upon  you  for  a  spy. 
And  on  his  witness  you  aie  doomed  to  die.  Dryden. 

27.  To  oppose. 

Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fool's?        Shakspeare. 

28.  To  bring  to  a  fine  edge:  as,  to  sec  a 
razor. 

29.  To  point  out,  without  noise  or  disturb- 
ance: as,  a  dog  sets  birds. 

30.  To  Set  about.     To  apply  to. 

They  should  make  them  play  games,  or  endea- 
voui-  it,  and  set  themselves  about  it.  Locke. 

31.  To  Set  against.  To  place  in  a  state 
of  enmity  or  opposition. 

The  king  of  Babylon  set  himself  against  Jerusa- 
lem. Ezekiel. 

The  devil  hath  reason  to  set  himself  against  it; 
for  nothing  is  more  destructive  to  him  than  a  soul 
armed  with  prayer.  Dnjypa. 

There  should  be  such  a  being  as  assists  us  against 
our  worst  enemies,  and  comforts  us  under  our  sharp- 
est sufferings,  when  all  other  things  set  themselves 
against  us.  Tillotson. 

32  To  Set  against.  To  oppose;  to  place 
in  rhetorical  opposition. 

This  perishing  of  the  world  in  a  deluge  is  set 
against,  or  compared  with,  the  perishing  of  the 
world  in  the  conflagration.  Burnet. 

33.  To  Set  ajiart.  To  neglect  for  a  sea- 
son. 

They  highly  commended  his  forwardness,  and  all 
other  matters  for  that  time  set  apart.  Knolles. 

34.  To  Set  aside.  To  omit  for  the  pre- 
sent. 

Set  your  knighthood  and  your  soldiership  aside, 
and  give  me  leave  to  tell  vou  that  vou  lye  in  your 
throat.  '  '     Shakspeare. 


lu  1585  I'oilowed  the  prosperous  expedition  of 
Drake  and  Carlisle;  in  the  which  I  se/ aside  the  tak- 
ing of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo,  as  surprizes  rather 
than  encounters.  Bacon. 

My  highest  interest  is  not  to  be  deceived  about 
these  matters;  therefore,  setting  aside  all  other  con- 
siderations, I  will  endeavour  to  know  the  truth,  and 
yield  to  that.  TUlotaon 

35.  To  Set  aside.     To  reject. 

I'll  look  into  the  pretensions  of  each,  and  shew 
upon  what  ground  it  is  that  I  embrace  that  of  the 
deluge,  and  set  aside  all  the  rest.  Woodicard. 

No  longer  now  does  my  neglected  mind 
Its  wonted  stores  and  old  ideas  find: 
Fix'd  judgment  there  no  longer  does  abide, 
To  taste  the  true,  or  set  the  false  aside.  Prior. 

36.  To  Set  aside.  To  abrogate;  to  annul. 
Several  innovations,   made  to  the  detriment  of 

the  English  merchant,  are  now  entirely  set  aside.   ' 

Mdison. 
There  may  be 
Reasons  of  so  much  pow'r  and  cogent  force, 
As  may  ev'n  set  aside  this  right  of  birth: 
If  sons  have  rights,  yet  fathers  have  'em  too.  Rotce. 
He  shews  what  absurdities  follow  upon  such  a 
supposition;  and  the  greater  those  absurdities  are, 
the  more  strongly  do  they  evince  the  falsity  of  that 
supposition  from  whence  they  flow,  and  consequent- 
ly the  Uuth  of  the  doctrine  set  aside  by  that  suppo- 
sition. Alterbury. 

37.  To  Set  by.  To  regard;  to  esteem. 
David  behaved  himself  more  wisely  than  all,  so 

that  his  name  was  much  set  by.  1  Samuel. 

38.  To  Set  bij.     To  reject  or   omit  for 
the  present. 

You  shall  hardly  edify  me,  that  those  nations 
might  not,  by  the  law  of  nature,  have  been  subdued 
by  any  nation  that  had  only  policy  and  moral  vu-tue; 
though  the  propagation  of  the  faith,  whereof  we 
shall  speak  in  the  proper  place,  were  set  by,  and 
not  made  part  of  the  case.  Bacon. 

39.  To  Set  down.     To  explain,  or  relate 
in  writing. 

They  have  set  down,  that  a  rose  set  by  gai-Iick  is 
sweeter,  because  the  more  fetid  juice  goeth  into  the 
gailick.  Bacon. 

Some  rules  were  to  be  set  doun  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  Clarendon, 

The  reasons  that  led  me  into  the  meaning  which 
prevailed  on  my  mind,  are  set  down.  Locke. 

An  eminent  instance  of  this,  to  shew  what  use 
can  do,  I  shall  set  down.  Locke. 

I  shall  set  down  an  account  of  a  discourse  I  chanc- 
ed to  have  with  one  of  these  rural  statesmen. 

widdison. 

40.  To   Set  down.     To  register  or  note 
in  any  book  or  paper;  to  put  in  writing. 

Every  man,  careful  of  virtuous  observation,  stu- 
dious of  scripture,  and  given  unto  any  abstinence 
in  diet,  was  set  doicn  in  his  calendar  of  suspected 
Priscilianists.  Hooker. 

Let  those  that  play  your  clowns  speak  no  more 
than  is  set  down  for  them.  Shakspeare. 

Take 
One  half  of  my  commission,  and  set  doicn 
As  best  thou  art  experienc'd,  since  thou  know'st 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness.    Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  forbear  setting  down  the  beautiful  de- 
scription Claudianhas  made  of  a  wild  beast,  newly 
brought  from  the  woods,  and  making  its  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  full  amphitheatre.  ,.iddison, 
4,1,   To  Set  down.  To  fix  on  a  resolve. 

Finding  him  so  resolutely  set  down,  that  he  was 
neither  by  fair  nor  foul  means,  but  only  by  force,  to 
be  removed  out  of  his  town,  he  inclosed  the  same 
round.  Knolles. 

42.  To  Set  down.  To  fix;  to  estabiisli. 
This  law  we  may  name  eternal,  being  thai  order 

which  God  before  all  others  hath  set  lUnrn  with 
himself,  for  himself  to  do  all  things  by.        Hooker. 

43.  To  Set /or///.     To   publish;   to  pro- 
mulgate; to  make  appear. 

My  willing  love, 


SET 


SET 


SET 


The  ratber  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 

Set  forth  iu  your  pursuit.  Shakspeare, 

Tlie  poems,  which  have  been  so  ill  stt  forth  un- 
der his  name,  aie  as  he  first  writ  them.       Waller. 
44.   To  HETfort/i.     To  raise;  to  send  out 
on  expeditions. 

Our  merchants,  to  their  great  charges,  set  forth 
fleets  to  descry  the  seas.  Mbot. 

The  Venetian  admiral  had  a  fleet  of  sixty  gallies, 
set  forth  by  the  Venetians.  Knolles. 

4 J.  To  i>ET  forth.  To  display;  to  explain; 
to  represent. 

As  for  words  to  set  forth  such  lewdness,  it  is  not 
hard  for  them  to  give  a  goodly  and  painted  shew 
thereunto,  borrowed  even  from  the  praises  proper 
to  virtue.      .  Spenser. 

Whereas  it  is  commonly  set  forth  green  or  yellow, 
it  is  inclining  to  white.  Brown. 

So  little  have  these  false  colours  dishonoured 
painting,  that  they  have  only  served  to  set  forth  her 
praise,  and  to  make  her  merit  further  known. 

Dryden. 

46.  To  ^RT  forth.  To  arrange;  to  place 
in  order. 

Up  higher  to  the  plain,  where  we'll  set  forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments.  Shakspeare. 

47.  To  Hkt  forth.   To  show;  to  exhibit. 
To  render  our  errours  more  monstrous,  and  what 

unto  a  miracle  sets  forth  the  patience  of  God,  he 
hath  endeavoured  to  make  the  world  believe  he 
was  God  himself.  Broion. 

To  set  forth  great  things  by  small.  Milton. 

The  two  humours,  of  a  cheerful  trust  in  provi- 
dence, and  a  suspicious  diffidence  of  it,  are  veiy 
well  setforth  here  for  our  instruction.    VEstrange. 

When  poor  Rulilus  spends  all  his  worth. 
In  hopes  oi  setting  one  good  dinner /ort/t, 
'Tis  downright  madness.  Dryden. 

48.  7'o  Set  forward.  To  advance;  to  pro- 
mote. 

They  yield  that  reading  may  set  forward,  but  not 
begin,  the  work  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

Amongst  them  there  are  not  those  helps  which 
others  have,  to  set  them  forward  in  the  way  of  life. 

Hooker. 

In  the  external  form  of  religion,  such  things  as 
are  apparently,  or  can  be  sufficiently  proved,  ef- 
fectual, and  generally  fit  to  set  forward  godliness, 
either  as  betokening  the  greatness  of  God,  or  as  be- 
seeming the  dignity  of  religion,  or  as  concurring 
with  celestial  impressions  in  the  minds  of  men,  may 
be  reverently  thought  of.  Hooker. 

They  mar  my  path,  they  setfo-i'ward  my  calamity. 

Job. 

Dung  or  chalk,  applied  seasonably  to  the  roots  of 
trees,  doth  set  them  forwards.  Bacon. 

49.  To  Set  in.   To  ptit  in  a  way  to  begin. 
If  you  please  to  assist  and  set  me  in,  I  will  recol- 
lect myself.  Collier. 

50.  To  Set  off.  To  decorate;  to  recom- 
mend; to  adorn;  to  embellish.  It  an- 
swers to  the  French  relever. 

Like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 
My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault. 
Shall  shew  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes. 
Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  off.      Sliaksp. 

The  prince  put  thee  into  my  service  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  set  me  off.  .  Shakspeare. 

Neglect  not  the  examples  of  those  that  have  car- 
ried themselves  ill  in  the  same  place;  not  to  set  off 
thyself  by  taxing  their  memory,  but  to  direct  thy- 
self what  to  avoid.  Bacon. 

May  you  be  happy,  and  your  sorrows  past 
Set  fff  those  joys  1  wish  may  ever  last.         Waller. 

The  figures  of  the  groupes  must  contrast  each 
other  by  their  several  positions:  thus,  in  a  play  some 
characters  must  be  raised  to  oppose  others,  and  to 
set  them  off.  Dryden. 

The  men,  whose  hearts  are  aimed  at,  are  the 
occasion  that  one  part  of  the  face  lies  under  a  kind 
of  disguise,  while  the  other  is  so  much  set  oj^  and 
adorned  by  the  owner.  Addison. 


Their  women  are  perfect  mistresses  in  shewing 
themselves  to  the  best  advantage:  ihey  are  always 
gay  and  sprightly,  and  set  (ff  the  worst  faces  with 
the  best  airs.  .Addison. 

The  general  good  sense  and  worthiness  of  his 
character,  makes  his  friends  observe  these  little 
singularities  as  foils,  that  rather  set  o^tlian  blem- 
ish his  good  qualities.  Mdlson. 

The  work  will  never  take,  if  it  is  not  set  offy/iih 
proper  scenes.  Jlduison. 

Clandian  sets  off  his  description  of  the  Eridanus 
with  all  the  poetical  stories.  .Bddison. 

5  1  To  Set  on  or  ufion.  To  animate;  to 
iistigate;  to  incite. 

You  had  either  never  attempted  this  change,  set 
on  with  hope;  or  never  discovered  it,  stopt  with 
despair.  Sidney. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  hiu» 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast;  and  even  now  he  spake 
lago  set  him  on.  Shakspeare. 

Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this. 

Shakspeare. 

Baruch  setteth  thee  on  against  us,  to  deliver  us 
unto  the  Chaldeans.  Jeremiah. 

He  should  be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  set  on  and 
employed  by  his  own  or  the  malice  of  other  men  to 
abuse  the  duke.  Clarendon. 

In  opposition  sits 
Grim  death,  my  son  and  foe,  who  sets  them  on. 

Milton. 

The  vengeance  of  God,  and  the  indignation  of 
men,  will  join  forces  against  an  insulting  baseness, 
when  backed  with  greatness,  and  set  on  by  misin- 
formation. South. 

The  skill  used  in  dressing  op  power,  will  serve 
only  to  give  a  greater  edge  to  man's  natural  ambi- 
tion: what  can  this  do  but  set  man  on  the  more  ea- 
gerly to  scramble?  Locke. 

A  prince's  court  introduces  a  kind  of  luxury, 
that  sets  eveiy  particular  person  upon  making  a 
higher  figure  than  is  consistent  with  his  revenue. 

Mdison. 

52.  To  Set  on  or  ujion.  This  sense  may, 
perhaps,  be  rather  neutral.  To  attack; 
to  assault. 

There  you  missing  me,  I  was  taken  up  by  pirates, 
who,  putting  me  underboard  prisoner,  presently  stt 
vpon  another  ship,  and,  maintaining  a  long  fight,  in 
the  end  put  them  all  to  the  sword.  Sidney. 

Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  dark: 
He's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead.  Shakspeare- 

So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  back.  Shakspeare 

Alphonsus,  captain  of  another  of  the  gallies,  suf- 
fering his  men  to  straggle  too  far  into  the  land,  was 
set  upon  by  a  Turkish  pirate,  and  taken.      Knolles. 

Of  one  hundred  ships  there  came  scarce  thirty 
to  work:  howbeitwith  them,  and  such  as  came  daily 
in,  we  set  vpon  them,  and  gave  them  the  chace. 

Bacon. 

If  I  had  been  set  %ipon  by  villians,  I  would  have 
redeemed  that  evil  by  this  which  I  now  suffer, 

Taylor. 

When  once  I  am  set  upon,  'twill  be  too  late  to  be 
whetting  when  I  should  be  fighting.       VEstrange. 

When  some  rival  power  invades  a  right. 
Flies  set  on  flies,  and  turtles  turtles  fight.      Garth. 

53.  To  Set  on.     To  employ  as  in  a  task. 
Set  on  thy  wife  t'  observe.  Shakspeare. 

54.  To  Set  on  or  upon.  To  fix  the  atten- 
tion; to  determine  to  any  thing  with 
settled  and  full  resolution. 

It  becomes  a  true  lover  to  have  your  heart  more 
set  upon  her  good  than  your  own,  and  to  bear  a 
tenderer  respect  to  her  honour  than  your  satisfac- 
tion. Sid7\ey 

55.  To  Set  out.     To  assign;  to  allot. 
The  rest,  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing 

to  fall  to  thrift,  should  be  placed  in  part  of  the 

lands  by  them  won,  at  better  rate  than  others  to 

whom  the  same  shall  be  set  out.  Spenser. 

The  squaring  of  a  man's  thoughts  to  the  lot  that 


providence  has  set  out  for  him,  is  a  blessing. 

L' Estrange. 

56.  To  Set  out.     To  publish. 

I  will  use  no  other  authority  than  that  excellent 
proclamation  set  out  by  the  king  in  the  fii-st  year  of 
his  reign,  and  annexed  before  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer.  Bacon. 

if  all  should  be  set  out  to  the  world  by  an  angry 
whig,  the  consequence  must  be  a  confinement  of 
our  friend  for  some  months  more  to  his  garret. 

Swift. 

57.  To  Set  out.     To  mark  by  boundaries 
or  distinctions  of  space. 

Time  and  place,  taken  thus  for  determinate  por- 
tions of  those  infinite  abysses  of  space  and  duration, 
set  out,  or  supposed  to  be  distinguished,  from  the 
rest  by  known  boundaries,  have  each  a  twofold  ac- 
ceptation. Locke. 

58.  /o  Set  out.  To  adorn;  to  embellish. 
An  ugly  woman,  in  a  rich  habit  set  out  with  jew- 
els, nothing  can  become.  Dryden. 

59.  To  Set  out.     To  raise;  to  equip. 
The  Venetians  pretend  they  could  set  otU,  in  case 

of  great  necessity,  thirty  men  of  war,  a  hundred 
gallies,  and  ten  galcasses.  Mdison. 

60.  To  Set  out.     To  show;  to  display;  to 
recommend. 

Barbarossa,  in  his  discourses  concerning  the  con- 
quest of  Africk,  set  him  out  as  a  most  fit  instrument 
for  subduing  the  kingdom  of  Tunis.  Knolles. 

I  could  set  out  that  best  side  of  Luther,  which 
our  author,  in  the  picture  he  has  gi>en  us  of  him, 
has  thrown  into  shade,  that  he  might  place  a  sup- 
posed deformity  more  in  view.  .Atterbury. 

61.  To  Set  out.     To  show;  to  prove. 
Those  very  reasons  set  out  how  heinous  his  sin 

was.  Jltterbury. 

62.  To  Set  u/i.     To  erect;   to  establish 
newly. 

There  are  many  excellent  institutions  of  charity 
lately  set  up,  and  which  deserve  all  manner  of  en- 
couragement, particularly  those  which  relate  to  the 
careful  and  pious  education  of  poor  children. 

Atterbury. 

63.  To  Set  ufi.    To  enable  to  commence 
a  new  business. 

Who  could  not  win  the  mistress,  woo'd  the  maid» 
Set  up  themselves,  and  drove  a  sep'rate  trade. 

Pope. 

64.  To  Set  u ft.     To  build;  to  erect. 
Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect, 

And  sd  up  new:  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 

In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those.  Ben  Jonson. 

Jacob  took  the  stone  that  he  had  for  his  pillow, 
and  set  it  up  for  a  pillar.  Genesis. 

Such  delight  hath  God  iu  men 
Obedient  to  his  will,  that  he  vouchsafes 
Among  them  to  set  up  his  tabernacle.  Milton. 

Images  were  not  set  up  or  worshipped  amongst 
the  heathens,  because  they  supposed  the  gods  to  be 
like  them.  Stillingjieet. 

Statutes  were  set  up  to  all  those  who  had  made 
themselves  eminent  for  any  noble  action.     Dtyden. 

I  shall  shew  you  how  to  set  tip  a  forge,  and  what 
tools  you  must  use.  Moxon. 

Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead, 
Withhold  (he  pension  and  set  up  the  head.     Pope. 

65.  To   Set  n/i.     To  raise;   to  exalt;  to 
put  in  power. 

He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  ksow- 
ledge  could  be  set  up  against  mortality.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David  over  Israel. 

^„   ,  2  Samuel. 

Ol  those  that  lead  these  parties,  if  you  could  take 
off  the  major  number,  the  lesser  would  govern;  nay, 
if  you  could  take  off  all,  they  would  set  up  one,  and 
follow  him.  Sucklivg. 

Homer  took  all  occasions  of  setting  up  bis  own 
countrymen,  the  Grecians,  and  of  undervaluing  the 
Trojan  chiefs.  Drydefi. 
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66.  To  Set  uji.    To  establish;  to  appoint; 

to  fix. 

Whatever  practical  rule  is  generally  broken,  it 
cannot  be  suppoaed  innate;  it  being  impossible  tbat 
men  should,  without  shame  or  feai',  serenely  break 
a  rule  which  they  could  not  but  evidently  know  that 
God  had  set  up.  Locke. 

67.  Po  Set  u{i.     To  place  in  view. 

He  hath  taken  me  by  my  neck,  shaken  me  to 
pieces,  and  set  nic  up  for  bis  mark.  Job. 

Scarecrows  arc  set  up  to  keep  birds  from  corn 
and  fruit.  Bacon. 

Thy  father's  merit  sets  thee  up  to  view, 
And  shows  thee  in  the  fairest  point  of  light. 
To  make  thy  virtues  or  thy  faults  conspicuous. 

Addison. 

68.  To  Set  ufi.  To  place  in  repose;  to 
fix;  to  rest. 

Whilst  we  set  up  our  hopes  here,  we  do  not  so 
seriously,  as  we  ought,  consider  that  God  has  pro- 
vided another  and  better  place  for  us.  Wake. 
€9.   To  Set  ufi.   To  raise  by  the  voice. 

My  right  eye  itches,  sofaie  good  luck  is  neai-; 
Perhaps  my  Amaryllis  may  appeal*; 
I'll  setu^  such  a  note  as  she  shall  hear.       Dryden. 

70.  To  Set  u/i.  To  advance;  to  propose 
to  reception. 

The  authors  that  set  up  this  opinion  were  not 
themselves  satisfied  with  it.  Burnet. 

71.  To  Set  u/i.  To  raise  to  a  sufficient 
fortune;  to  set  up  a  trade;  to  set  uji  a 
trader. 

In  a  soldier's  life  there's  honour  to  be  got;  and 
one  lucky  hit  sets  up  a  man  for  ever.      VEstrange. 

72.  This  is  one  of  the  words  that  can 
hardly  be  explained  otherwise  than  by 
various  and  multiplied  exemplification. 
It  is  scarcely  to  be  referred  to  any  radi- 
cal or  primitive  notion;  it  very  frequent- 
ly includes  the  idea  of  a  change  made 
in  the  state  of  the  subject,  with  some 
degree  of  continuance  in  the  state  su- 
perinduced. 

To  Set,  s^t.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  below  the  horizon,  as  the  sun 
at  evening. 

The  sun  was  set.  Genesis. 

Whereas  the  setting  of  the  pleiades  and  seven 
stars  is  designed  the  tcim  of  autumn  and  the  begin- 
ning of  winter,  unto  some  latitudes  these  stars  do 
never  set.  Brown. 

That  sun  once  set,  a  thousand  meaner  stars 
Give  a  dim  light  to  violence  and  wais.         Waller. 

Now  the  latter  watch  of  wasting  night. 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  rest  invite.         Dryden. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Lybian  main, 
When  pale  Orion  sets  in  wintry  rain, 
Than  stand  these  troops.  Dryden. 

My  eyes  no  object  met 
But  distant  skies  that  in  the  ocean  set.        Dryden. 

The  Julian  eagles  here  their  wings  display, 
And  there  like  setting  stars  the  Decii  lay.      GartA. 

2.  To  be  fixed  hard. 

A  gathering  and  serring  of  the  spirits  together 
to  resist,  maketh  the  teeth  to  set  haid  one  against 
another.  Bacon. 

3.  To  be  extinguished  or  darkened,  as  the 
sun  at  night. 

Ahijah  could  not  see;  for  his  eyes  were  set,  by 
reason  of  his  age.  1  Kings. 

4.  To  fit  musick  to  words. 

That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note:  your  ladyship  can  set. 
— As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  become  not  fluid;  to  concrete. 

That  fluid  substance  in  a  few  minutes  begins  to 
■iet,  as  the  tradesmen  speak;  that  is,  to  exchange  its 
fluidity  li)r  fiimuess.  Boyle, 


6.  To  begin  a  journey. 

So  let  him  laud. 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.       Shaksp. 
On  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  thou  shall  set  for- 
ward. 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march.  Shakspeare. 

The  king  is  set  from  London,  and  the  scene 
Is  now  transported  to  Southampton.        Sliakspearc. 

7.  To  put  one's  self  into  any  state  or  pos- 
ture of  removal. 

The  faithless  pirate  soon  will  set  to  sea, 
And  bear  the  royal  virgin  far  away.  Dryden. 

When  sets  he  forward.' 
—He  is  near  at  hand.  Dryden. 

He,  with  forty  of  his  gallies,  in  most  warlike 
manner  appointed,  set  forward  with  Solyman's  am- 
bassador towards  Constantinople.  Knolles. 

8.  To  catch  birds  with  a  dog  that  sets 
them,  that  is  lies  down  and  points  them 
out;  and  with  a  large  net. 

When  I  go  a-hawking  or  setting,  I  think  myself 
beholden  to  him  that  assures  me,  that  in  such  a  field 
there  is  a  covey  of  partiidges.  Boyle. 

9.  To  plant;  not  sow. 

In  gard'ning  ne'er  this  rule  forget, 
'To  sow  dry,  and  set  tvct.  Old  Proverb. 

10.  Tt  is  commonly  used  in  cuuverbaiiuu, 
for  sit,  which,  though  undoubtedly  bar- 
barous, is  sometimes  found  in  authors. 

If  they  set  down  before 's  'fore  they  remove 
Bring  up  your  army.  Shakspeare. 

1  1.  To  apply  one's  self 

If  he  sets  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  commands  of  Christ,  he  can  have  no  ground  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him. 

Hammond. 

12.  To  Set  about.  To  fall  to;  to  begin. 
We  find  it  most  hard  to  convince  them  tbat  it  is 

necessary  now,  at  this  very  present,  to  set  about  it: 
we  aie  thought  a  little  too  hot  and  hasty,  when  we 
press  wicked  men  to  leave  their  sins  to-day,  as  long 
as  they  have  so  much  time  before  them  to  do  it  in. 

Calamy. 
How  preposterous  is  it,  never  to  set  about  works 
of  charity,  whilst  we  ourselves  can  see  them  per- 
formed? Atterbury. 

13.  To  Set  in.  To  become  settled  in  a 
particular  state. 

When  the  weather  was  set  in  to  be  very  bad,  I 
have  taken  a  whole  day's  jouiney  to  see  a  gallei-y 
furnished  by  great  masters.  Addison. 

As  November  set  in  with  keen  frosts,  so  they  con- 
tinued through  the  whole  of  that  month,  without 
any  other  alteration  than  freezing  with  more  or  less 
severity,  as  the  winds  changed.  Ellis. 

A  storm  accordingly  happened  the  following  day; 
for  a  southern  monsoon  began  to  set  in.        Gulliver. 

14.  To  Set  on  or  u/ion.  To  begin  a  march, 
journey,  or  enterprise. 

Be't  your  charge 
To  sec  perform'd  the  tenor  of  our  word: 
Set  on.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  would  seriously  set  upon  the  search  of 
truth  ought  to  prepare  his  mind  with  a  love  of  it. 

Locke. 

The  understanding  would  presently  obtain  the 

knowledge  it  is  about,  and  then  set  upon  some  new 

•oqu'iy  Locke. 

15.  To  Set  on.  To  make  an  attack. 
Hence  every  leader  to  his  charge; 

For  on  their  answer  we  will  set  on  them.  Shaksp. 
IG.  7o  Set  out.  To  have  begmning. 

If  any  invisible  casuality  there  be,  it  is  question- 
able whether  its  activity  only  set  out  at  our  nativity, 
and  began  not  rather  in  the  womb.  Brown. 

17.  7'o  Set  out.  To  begin  a  journey,  or 
course. 

At  their  setting  out  they  must  have  their  com- 
mission from  the  kin»  Bacon. 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  you  promised  to 
set  out,  or  begin  your  lirst  stage.  IJammmd. 


Me  tbou  think'st  not  slew. 
Who  since  the  morning-hour  set  out  from  heav'n. 
Where  God  resides,  and  ere  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden.  Mlton, 

My  soul  then  mov'd  the  quicker  pace; 
Yours  first  set  out,  mine  leach'd  bcr  in  the  race. 

Dryden. 

These  doctrines,  laid  down  for  foiuulations  of  aiiy 
science,  were  called  principles,  as  the  beginnings 
from  which  we  must  set  out,  and  look  no  farther 
backwards.  Locke. 

He  that  sets  out  upon  weak  legs,  will  not  only  go 
farther,  but  grow  stronger  too,  than  one  who  with 
firm  limbs  only  sits  still.  Locke. 

For  these  reasons  1  shall  set  out  for  Loudon,  to- 
morrow. Addison. 

Look  no  more  on  man  in  the  first  stage  of  his  ex- 
istence, in  his  setting  out  for  eteruiiy.         Addison. 

The  dazzling  lustre  to  abate. 
He  set  not  out  in  all  his  pomp  and  stale, 
Clad  in  the  mildest  lightning.  Addison. 

If  we  slacken  our  arms,  and  drop  our  oai-s,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  whence  we 
first  set  ottt.  Addison. 

18.  To  Set  out.     To  begin  the  world. 
He,  at  his  fii-st  setting  out,  threw  himself  into 

court.  Addison . 

Eugenio  set  out  from  the  same  university ,  and 

about  tijc  same  time,  with  Corusodes.  Sicift. 

19.  To  Se-i  lo.     To  apply  himself  to. 

I  may  appeal  to  some,  who  have  made  this  their 
business,  uhether  it  go  not  against  the  hair  with 
them  to  set  to  any  thing  else.     Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

20.  To  Set  u/i.    1  o  begin  a  trade  openly. 
We  have  stock  enough  to  set  up  with,  capable 

of  infinite  advancement,  and  yet  no  less  capable  of 
total  decay.  '         Decay  of  Piety. 

A  man  of  a  clear  reputation,  though  his  bark  be 
split,  yet  he  saves  his  cargo;  has  something  left 
towards  settiiig  up  again,  and  so  is  in  capacity  of 
receiving  benefit  not  only  from  his  own  industry, 
but  the  friendship  of  others.  Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

This  habit  of  writing  and  discoursing  was  ac- 
quired during  my  apprenticeship  in  London,  and 
a  long  residence  there  after  1  had  set  up  for  myself. 

Sxcift. 
2\.   To  Set  up.     To  begin  a  scheme  of 
life. 

Eumcnes,  one  of  Alexander's  captains,  setting- 
up  for  himself  after  the  death  of  his  master,  per- 
suaded his  principal  oflBcers  to  lend  him  great  sums; 
after  which  they  were  forced  to  follow  him  for  their 
own  security.  Arbuthnot. 

A  severe  treatment  might  tempt  them  to  set  up 
forarepublick.  Addison. 

22.    7'o  Set  ufi.  To  profess  publickly. 

Scow 'ring  the  watch  grows  out-of-fashion  wit; 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit.  Dryden. 

Can  Polyphemus,  or  Antiphates, 
Who  gorge  themselves  with  man, 
Set  up  to  teach  humanity,  and  give 
By  their  example,  rules  for  us  to  live.'         Dryden. 

Those  who  have  once  made  their  court  to  "those 
mistresses  without  portions,  the  muses,  arc  never 
like  to  set  up  for  fortunes.  Pope. 

It  is  found  by  experience,  that  those  men,  who' 
set  tip  for  morality  without  regard  to  religion,  are 
generally  but  virtuous  in  part.  Swift. 

Set,  s^t.  fiart.  adj.  [from  the  verb.]  Re- 
gular;  not  lax;  made  in  consequ;nce  of 
some  formal  rule. 

Rude  am  I  in  my  speech. 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set  phrase  of  peace. 

Shakspeare. 
Th'  indictment  of  the  good  lord  Hastings 
In  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd.  ShaksjHare. 

He  would  not  perform  that  service  by  tlie  hazard 
of  one  set  battle,  but  by  dallying  off  the  time. 

Set  speeches,  and  a  formal  tale. 
With  none  but  statesmen  and  grave  fools  prevail. 

In  ten  set  battles  have  we  drlv'n  back        '"'•''•^'^ 
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These  heathen  Saxons,  and  regain'd  our  earth. 

Dryden. 

What  we  hear  in  conversation  has  this  general 

advantage  over  set  discourses,  that  in  the  latter  we 

are  apt  (o  attend  more  to  the  beauty  and  elegance 

of  the  composure  than  to  the  matter  delivered. 

Rogers. 
Set,  s^t.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  number  of  things  suited  to  each 
other;  things  considered  as  related  to 
each  otiier;  a  number  of  things  of  which 
one  cannot  conveniently  be  separated 
from  the  rest. 

Sensations  and  passions  seem  to  depend  upon  a 
particular  set  of  motions.  Collier. 

All  corpuscles  of  the  same  set  or  kind  agree  in 
every  thing.  Woodward. 

'Tis  not  a  set  of  features  or  complexion, 
The  tincture  of  a  skin,  that  I  admire.         .Addison. 

I  shall  here  lay  together  a  new  set  of  remarks, 
and  observe  the  artifices  of  our  enemies  to  raise 
such  prejudices.  Mdison. 

Homer  introduced  that  monstrous  character,  to 
show  the  marvellous,  and  paint  it  in  a  new  set  of 
colours.  Broome. 

He  must  change  his  comrades; 
In  half  the  time  he  talks  them  round, 
There  must  another  set  be  found.  Swift. 

1  hey  refer  to  those  critics  who  are  partial  to  some 
particular  set  of  writers  to  the  prejudice  of  others. 

Pope. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  man,  nor  set  of  men,  upon 
earth,  whose  sentiments  I  entirely  follow.       Watts. 

2.  Any  thing  not  sown,  but  put  in  a  state 
of  some  growth  into  the  ground. 

'Tis  rais'd  by  sets  or  berries,  like  white  thorn, 
and  lies  the  same  time  in  the  ground.      Mortimer. 

3.  The  apparent  fall  of  the  sun,  or  other 
bodies  of  heaven,  below  the  horizon. 

The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set; 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  ear, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.      Shaksp. 

W  hen  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 
—That  will  be  ere  set  of  sun.  Shakspeare. 

Before  set  of  sun  that  day,  I  hope  to  reach  my 
winter  quarters.  Mterhury  to  Pope. 

4.  A  wager  at  dice. 

That  was  but  civil  war,  an  equal  set, 
Where  piles  with  piles,  and  eagles  eagles  fight. 

Dryden. 

5.  A  game. 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 
To  win  this  easy  match  play'd  for  a  crown.' 
And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set?     Shaksp. 

When  we  have  match 'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls. 
We  will,  in  France,  play  a  set 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 

Shakspeare. 

Seta'ceous,  s6-ta'shiis.5^'  adj.  [^seta,  Lat.] 
Bristly;  set  with  strong  hairs;  consist- 
ing of  strong  hairs. 

The  parent  insect,  with  its  stiff  setaceous  tail,  te- 

rebrates  the  rib  of  the  leaf  when  tender,  and  makes 

way  for  its  egg  into  the  very  pith.  Derham. 

Se'tfoil,  sit'foil.  n.  s.  [^tormentilia,  Lat.] 

An  herb. 
Se'ton  ,  s6't'n.*''°  71. s.  \_setoni  French,  from 
seta,  Latin.] 

A  seton  is  made  when  the  shin  is  taken  up  with  a 
needle,  and  the  wound  kept  open  by  a  twist  of  silk, 
or  hair,  that  humours  may  vent  themselves.     Far- 
riers call  this  operation  in  cattle  rowelling.  ^uincy. 
I  made  a  seton  to  give  a  vent  to  the  humour. 

Wiseman. 

Sette'e,  s^t-t^^'.  n.  s.  A  large  long  seat 

with  a  back  to  it. 
Se'tter,  s^t'tiir.9»  n.  s.  [from  set.'] 
\.  One  who  sets. 

When  he  was  gone  I  cast  this  book  away:  I  could 


SET 

not  look  upon  it  but  with  weeping  eyes,  in  remem- 
bering him  who  was  the  only  setter  ou  to  do  it. 

tSscham. 
Shameless  Wamick,  peace! 
Proud  setter  up  and  puller  down  of  kings!    Shaksp. 
He  seemeth  to  be  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods. 

^cts. 

2.  A  dog  who  beats  the  field,  and  points 
the  bird  for  the  sportsmen. 

3.  A  man  who  performs  the  office  of  a 
setting  dog,  or  finds  out  persons  to  be 
plundered. 

Another  set  of  men  are  the  devil's  setters,  who 
continually  beat  their  brains  how  to  draw  in  some 
innocent  unguarded  heir  into  their  hellish  net,  learn- 
ing his  humour,  prying  into  his  circumstances,  and 
observing  his  weak  side.  South. 

Se'tterwort,  set'tur-w>art.  n.  s.  An  herb; 

a  species  of  hellebore. 
Se'tting   Bog,  set'ting-dog.   n.  s.  [^cane 

senlacc/iione,  Italian;  setting  and  dog.'] 

A  dog  taught  to  find  game,  and  point 

it  out  to  the  sportsman. 
Will  obliges  young  heirs  with  a  setting  liog  he 

has  marlp.  himself  Mdison. 

SE'TTLE,  set'tl.*"Sw.  s.  [j-ecol,  Saxon.] 
A  seat;  a  bench;  something  to  sit  on. 

From  the  bottom  to  the  lower  settle  shall  be  two 
cubits.  Ezekiel. 

The  man,  their  hearty  welcome  first  e^ress'd, 
A  common  settle  drew  for  either  guest, 
Inviting  each  his  weary  limbs  to  rest.  Dryden. 

To  Se'ttle,  set'tl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  in  any  certain  state  after  a 
time  of  fluctuation  or  disturbance. 

I  will  settle  you  after  your  old  estates,  and  will  do 
better  unto  you  than  at  your  beginnings.       Ezekiel. 

In  hope  to  find 
Better  abode,  and  my  afflicted  powers 
To  settle  here.  Milton. 

2.  To  fix  in  any  way  of  life. 

The  father  thought  the  time  drew  on 
Of  settling  in  the  world  his  only  son.  Dryden. 

3.  To  fix  in  any  place. 
Settled  in  his  face  I  see 

Sad  resolution.  Milton. 

4.  To  establish;  to  confirm. 
Justice  submitted  to  what  Abrapleas'd: 

Her  will  alone  could  settle  or  revoke. 
And  law  was  fix'd  by  what  she  latest  spoke.    Prior. 
To  determine;  to  affirm;  to  free  from 
ambiguity. 

This  exactness  will  be  troublesome,  and  therefore 
men  will  think  they  may  be  excused  from  settling 
the  complex  ideas  of  mixed  modes  so  precisely  in 
their  minds.  Locke. 

Medals  give  a  very  great  light  to  history,  in  con- 
firming such  passages  as  are  true  in  old  authors,  and 
settling  such  as  are  told  after  different  manners. 

Mdison. 

6.  To  make  certain  or  unchangeable. 

His  banish'd  gods  restor'd  to  rites  divine, 
And  settled  sure  succession  in  his  line.         Dryden. 

This,  by  a  settled  habit  in  things  whereof  we  have 
frequent  experience,  is  performed  so  quick,  that 
we  take  that  for  the  perception  of  our  sensation, 
which  is  an  idea  formed  by  our  judgment.      Locke. 

If  you  will  not  take  some  care  to  settle  our  lan- 
guage, and  put  it  into  a  state  of  continuance,  your 
memory  shall  not  be  preserved  above  an  hundred 
years,  further  than  by  imperfect  Uadition.       Swift. 

7.  To  fix;  not  to  suffer  to  continue  doubt- 
ful in  opinion,  or  desultory  and  waver- 
ing in  conduct. 

A  pamphlet  that  talks  of  slavery,  France,  and 
the  Pretender;  they  desire  no  more:  it  will  settle 
the  wavering,  and  confirm  the  doubtful.         Swijt. 

8.  To  make  close  or  compact. 
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Cover  ant-hills  up,  that  the  raio  may  settle  the 
turf  before  the  spring.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  fix  unalienably  by  legal  sanctions. 

I  have  given  hiin  the  parsonage  of  the  parish, 
and,  because  I  know  his  value,  have  settled  upon 
him  a  good  annuity  for  life.  Spectator. 

10.  To  fix  inseparably. 

Exalt  your  passion  by  directing  and  settling  it 
upon  an  object,  the  due  contemplation  of  whose 
loveliness  may  cure  perfectly  all  hurts  received 
from  mortal  beauty,  Boyle. 

11.  To  affect,  so  as  that  the  dregs  or  im- 
purities sink  to  the  bottom. 

So  do  the  winds  and  thunders  cleanse  the  air; 
So  working  seas  settle  and  purge  the  wine.  Davies. 

12.  To  compose;  to  put  into  a  state  of 
calmness. 

When  thou  art  settling  thyself  to  thy  devotions, 
imagine  thou  hearest  thy  Saviour  calling  to  thee,  as 
he  did  to  Martha,  Why  art  thou  so  careful?  Duppa. 

To  Se'ttle,  set'tl,  v.  n. 

1.  To  subside;  to  sink  to  the  bottom  and 
repose  there. 

That  country  became  a  gained  ground  by  the 
mud  brought  down  by  the  Nilus  which  je«/ed  by  de- 
grees into  a  linn  laud.  Brown. 

2.  To  lose  motion  or  fermentation;  to  de- 
posit feces  at  the  bottom. 

Your  fury  then  boil'd  upward  to  a  foam; 
But,  since  this  message  came,  you  sink  and  settle, 
As  if  cold  water  had  been  pour'd  upon  you.    Dryd. 

A  government,  upon  such  occasions,  is  always 
thick  before  it  settles.  Jiddison, 

To  fix  one's  self;  to  establish  a  resi- 
dence. 

The  Spinetae,  descended  from  the  Pelesgi,  settled, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Po.  ,9rbuthnot. 

4.  To  choose  a  method  of  life;  to  establish 
a  domestick  state. 

As  people  marry  now,  and  settle, 
Fierce  love  abates  his  usual  mettle: 
Worldly  desires,  and  household  cares, 
Disturb  the  godhead's  soft  affairs.  Prior. 

To  become  fixed  so  as  not  to  change. 
The  wind  came  about  and  settled  in  the  west,  so 
as  we  could  make  no  way.  Bacon, 

6.  To  quit  an  irregular  and  desultory  for 
a  methodical  life. 

7.  To  take  any  lasting  state. 

According  to  laws  established  by  the  divine  wis- 
dom, it  was  wrought  by  degi-ees  from  one  form  into 
another,  till  it  settled  at  length  into  an  habitable 
earth.  Burnet. 

Chyle,  before  it  circulates  with  the  blood,  is  whi- 
tish: by  the  force  of  circulation  it  runs  through  all 
the  intermediate  colours,  till  it  settles  in  an  intense 
red.  ^rbuthnot. 

8.  To  rest;  to  repose. 

When  time  hath  worn  out  their  natural  vanity, 
and  taught  them  discretion,  their  fondness  settles 
on  its  proper  object  Spectator. 

Warm'd  in  the  brain  the  brazen  weapon  lies. 
And  shades  eternal  settle  o'er  his  eyes.  Pope. 

9.  To  grovv  calm. 
Till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle. 

Come  not  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

10.  To  make  a  jointure  for  a  wife. 
He  sighs  with  most  success  that  settles  weW. 
_  Garth. 

11.  To  contract. 
One  part  being  moist,  and  the  other  dry,  occa- 

sions  Its  settling  more  in  one  place  than  another, 
which  causes  cracks  and  settlings  in  the  wall. 

Mortimer. 

Se'ttledness,  s^t'tl'd-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  set- 
tle.]    The    state  of  being  settled;  con- 
firmed state. 
What  one  party  thought  to  rivet  to  a  settledness 
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by  the  strength  and  influence  of  the  Scots,  that  the 
other  rejects  and  contemns.  King  Charles. 

Se'ttlement,  s^t'tl-m^nt.  n.  s.  [from  set- 
tle.] 

1.  The  act  of  settling;  the  state  of  being 
settled. 

2.  The  act  of  giving  possession  by  legal 
sanction. 

My  flocks,  my  fields,  my  woods,  my  pastures  take, 
With  settlement  as  good  as  law  can  make.  Dryden. 

3.  A  jointure  granted  to  a  wife. 

Strephon  sigh'd  so  loud  and  strong, 
He  blew  a  settlement  along; 
And  bravely  drove  his  rivals  down 
With  coach  and  six,  and  house  in  town.  Swift. 

4.  Subsidence;  dregs. 

Fullers  earth  left  a  thick  settlement.     Mortimer. 

5.  Act  of  quittmg  a  roving  for  a  domes- 
tick  and  methodical  life. 

Every  man  living  has  a  design  in  his  head  upon 
wealth,  power,  or  settlement  in  the  world.     L'  Estr. 

6.  A  Colony;  a  place   where  a  colony  is 
established. 

Se'twal,  s^t'wil.  n.  a.  [Valeriana^  Lat.J 
An  herb.  Diet. 

SE'VEN,  s^v'v'n.*<»3  adj.  [j-eopon,  Sax.] 
1.  Four  and  three;  one  more  than  six.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  poetry  as  one  syl- 
lable. 

Let  ev'ry  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.  Shakspeare. 

Of  every  clean  beast  thou  shalt  take  to  thee  by 
sevens  Genesis. 

Pharmis,  king  of  the  Medes,  it  is  said,  he  over- 
drew and  cruelly  murdered,  with  bis  seven  children. 

Raleigh. 
Sev^n  bullocks,  yet  unyok'd,  for  Phoebus  chuse; 
And  for  Diana  sev^n  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

Se'venfold,  s^v'v'n-fold.  adj.  [^seven  and 
fold.']  Repeated  seven  times;  having  se- 
ven doubles;  increased  seven  times. 
Upon  this  dreadful  beast  with  sevenfold  head 
He  set  the  false  Duessa,  for  more  awe  and  dread. 

Fairy  Qfuen. 
The  sevenfold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Not  for  that  silly  old  morality. 
That  as  these  links  were  knit,  our  loves  should  be. 
Mourn  I,  that  I  thy  sevenfold  chain  have  lost. 
Nor  for  the  luck's  sake,  but  the  bitter  cost.  Donne. 
What  if  the  breath  that  kindled  those  grim  fires, 
Awak'd  should  blow  them  into  sevenfold  rage. 

AliUon. 
Fair  queen, 
Who  sway'st  the  sceptre  of  the  Pbarian  isle, 
And  sevenfold  falls  of  disemboguing  Nile.    Dryden 
Se'venfold,  s^v'v'n-fold.  adv.  In  the  pro- 
portion of  seven  to  one. 

Whosoever  slayeth  Cain,  vengeance   shall  be 

taken  on  him  sevenfold.  Genesis. 

Wrath  meet  thy  flight  sevenfold.  Mlton. 

Se'vennight,  sfin'nU.'**  n.  s.  Iseven  and 

night.] 
1.  A  week;  the  time  from  one  day  of  the 
week  to  the  next  day  of  the  same  de- 
nomination preceding  or  following;  a 
week  numbered  according  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  old  northern  nations,  as  in 
fortnight. 

Rome  was  either  more  grateful  to  the  beholders, 
or  more  noble  in  itself,  than  justs  with  the  sword 
and  lance,  maintained  for  a  snennight  together. 

Sxdmy. 

lago's  footing  here 

Anticipates  our  thoughts  a  st'nnighfs  speed.  Shaks. 

Shining  woods,  laid  in  a  dry  room,  within  a  ^cven- 

nighl  lost  their  shining.  Bacon. 

2.  We  use  still  the  word   sevennight  oi 
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fe^nnight  in  computing  time:  as,  it  hap- 
pened on  Monday  was  sevennight.,  that 
is,  on  the  Monday  before  last  Monday; 
it  will  be  done  on  Monday  sevennight, 
that  is,  on  the  Monday  after  next  Mon- 
day. 

This  comes  from  one  of  those  untuckered  ladies 
whom  you  were  so  sharp  upon  on  Monday  was 
se'nnight.  Addison. 

Se'venscore,  sdv'v'n-skore.  adj.  [seven 
and  score.]  Seven  times  twenty;  a  hun- 
dred and  forty. 

The  old  countess  of  Desmond,  who  lived  till  she 
was  sevenscore  years  old,  did  dentize  twice  or  thrice ; 
casting  her  old  teeth,  and  others  coming  in  their 
place.  Bacon. 

Se'venteen,  sSv'v'n-t^dn.  adj.  [feopon- 
cyne,  Saxon.]  Seven  and  ten;  seven 
added  to  ten. 
Se'venteenth,  sfiv'v'n-t^en^A.  fl!c(/.  [r^o- 
ponceoSa,  Sax.]  The  seventh  after  the 
tenth;  the  ordinal  of  seventeen. 

In  the  six  hundredth  year  of  Noah's  life,  the  se- 
cond month,  the  seventeenth  day,  were  all  the  foun- 
tains of  the  great  deep  broken  up.  Genesis. 
The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  perfected  by  the 
king  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.  Jiidge  Hale_ 

Sr'venth,  sev'v'n///.  adj.  [peoponba, 
Saxon.  ] 

1.  The  ordinal  of  seven:  the  first  after  the 
sixth. 

The  child  bom  in  the  seventh  month  doth  com- 
monly well.  Bacon. 

Tby  air  is  like  the  first: 
A  third  is  like  the  former.     Filthy  hags 
Why  do  you  shew  me  this?  A  fourth?  Start  eyes! 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet?  A  seventh?  I'll  see  no  more.  Shaksp 

So  Pharaoh,  or  some  greater  king  than  he, 
Provided  for  the  secentA necessity: 
Taught  from  above  his  magazines  to  frame; 
That  famine  was  prevented  ere  it  came.       Dryden. 

2.  Containing  one  part  in  seven. 

Seventhly,  s^v'v'n/A-16.  adv.  [from  se- 
venth.] In  the  seventh  place:  an  ordi- 
nal adverb. 

Seventhly,  living  bodies  hare  sense,  which  plants 
have  not.  Bacon. 

Se'ventieth,    s&v'v'n-t&-cth.   adj.   [from 
seventy.]     The  tenth,  seven  times  re- 
peated; the  ordinal  of  seventy. 
Se'venty,  sev'v'n-td.  adj.  [hanbpeopon- 
C15,  Saxon.]    Seven  times  ten. 

Worthy  Marcius, 
Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all. 
From  twelve  to  seventy.  Shakspeare. 

We  call  not  that  death  immature,  if  a  man  lives 
till  seven/ J/  Taylor. 

The  weight  of  serenty  winters  prest  him  down. 

He  bent  beneath  the  burthen  of  a  crown.     Dryden. 

In  the  Hebrew,  there  is  a  particle  consisting  but 

of  one  single  letter,  of  which  there  are  reckoned  up 

seventy  several  significations.  Locke. 

To  Se'veb,  s^v'vClr.98  v.  a.  \^sevrer,  Fr. 
sefiaro,  Latin.] 

1.  To  part  by  violence  from  the  rest. 

Forgetful  queen,  who  severed  that  bright  head, 
Which  charm 'd  two  mighty  monarchs  to  her  bed 

Granville. 

2.  To  divide;  to  part;  to  force  asunder. 

They  are  not  so  far  disjoined  and  severed,  but 
that  they  come  at  length  to  meet  Hooker. 

Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held;  our  severed  navy  too 
Have  knit  again,  ucd  float.  SfcoJfcqieore.  1 

What  thou  ait  is  mine : 
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Our  state  cannot  be  serer'rf,  we  are  one, 

One  flesh;  to  lose  thee  were  to  lose  myself.  Jtfihaji. 

3.  To  separate;  to  segregate;  to  put  in  dif- 
ferent orders  or  places. 

The  angels  shall  sever  the  wicked  from  among 
the  just.  Matthew. 

He,  with  his  guide,  the  farther  fields  attain'd; 
Where  sever''d  from  the  rest  the  wan-ior  souls  re- 
main'd.  Dryden. 

4.  To  separate  by  chymical  operation. 

5.  To  divide  by  distinctions. 

This  axiom  is  of  large  extent,  and  would  be  it- 
vtred  and  refined  by  trial.  Bacon. 

6.  To  disjoin;  to  disunite. 

Look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east.  Shaksp. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  soitows!  better  I  were  distract. 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever''d  from  my  griefs; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves  Shakspeare. 

The  medical  virtues  lodge  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  principles,  and  may  therefore  usually  be 
sought  for  in  that  principle  severed  from  the  others, 

Boyle. 

7.  To  keep  distinct;  to  keep  apart. 

Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun; 
Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
But  severed  in  a  pale  clear  shining  sky.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  sever  Goshen,  that  no  swarms  of  flies  shall 
be  there.  Exodus. 

To  Se'ver,  sdv'viir.ss  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  separation;  to  make  a  par- 
tition. 

The  Lord  shall  sever  between  the  cattle  of  Israel 
and  of  Egypt.  Exodus. 

There  remains  so  much  religion,  as  to  know  how 
to  sever  between  the  use  and  abuse  of  things. 

King  Charles. 

Better  from  me  thou  sever  not.  MiUon. 

2.  To  suffer  disjunction. 

Fortune,  divorce 
Pomp  from  the  bearer,  'tis  a  suff'rance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  seo'ri»ig-.  Shakspeare. 

Se'veral,  sdv'ur-al.^**  adj.  [from  sever.] 

1 .  Different;  distinct  from  one  another. 

Divers  sorts  of  beasts  come  from  several  parts  to 
drink;  and  so  being  refreshed,  fall  to  couple,  and 
many  times  with  several  kinds.  Baco^i. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland  was  made  piece  and 
piece,  by  several  attempts,  in  several  ages.    Davies. 

Four  several  armies  to  the  field  are  led, 
Which  high  in  equal  hopes  four  princes  head. 

Di-yden. 

2.  Divers;  many.    It  is  used  in  any  num- 
ber not  large,  and  more  than  two. 

This  country  is  large,  having  in  it  many  people 
and  several  kingdoms.  Abbot. 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe. 

Milton. 

We  might  have  repaired  the  losses  of  one  cam- 
paign by  the  advantages  of  another,  and,  after  seve- 
ral victories  gained  over  us,  might  have  still  kept 
the  enemy  from  our  gates.  Addison. 

3.  Particular;  single. 

Each  several  ship  a  victory  did  gain. 
As  Rupert  or  as  Albemarle  were  there.       Dryden. 
■i.  Distinct;  appropriate. 

The  parts  and  passages  of  state  are  so  many,  as 
to  express  them  fully,  would  require  a  several  ti-ea- 
tise.  Davies. 

Like  things  to  like,  the  rest  to  several  place 
Disparted  MiUoH. 

Each  might  his  several  province  well  command, 
Would  all  but  stoop  to  what  they  understand.  Pope. 
Se'veral,  sev'ur-^i.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
1.  A  state  of  separation,  or  partition.  This 
substantive  has  a  plural. 
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-More  profit  is  quieter  found 
Were  pastures  in  severalhe, 

Of  one  silly  aker  of  ground 
Than  champion  maketb  of  three.  Tusser 

"2.  Each  particular  singly  taken. 
This  by  some  severals 
Of  head  piece  extraordinary,  lower  messes 
Perchance  are  to  this  business  purblind.      Shaksp. 

I  here  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
The  serera/s.  oi  r 

Ihat  will  appear  to  be  a  methodical  successive 
observation  of  these  severals,  as  degrees  and  steps 
preparative  the  one  to  the  other.  Hammond. 

Several  of  them  neither  rose  from  any  conspicu- 
ous  family,  nor  left  any  behind  them.         Mdison. 
J.  Any  enclosed  or  separate  place. 

They  had  their  several  for  heathen  nations,  their 
several  for  the  people  of  their  own  nation,  their  se- 
veral lor  men,  their  several  for  women,  their  several 
lor  their  priests,  and  for  the  high  priest  alone  their 
«,^«»-«'-  Hooker. 

4.  L^nclosed  ground. 

There  was  a  nobleman  that  was  lean  of  visage, 
but  immediately  after  his  marriage  he  grew  pretty 
plump  and  fat.  One  said  to  him,  Your  lordship 
doth  contrary  to  other  mamed  men;  for  they  at 
first  wax  lean,  and  you  wax  fat  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh stood  by  and  said,  There  is  no  beast,  that  if 
you  take  him  from  the  common,  and  put  him  into 
the  several,  but  will  wax  fat.  Bacon. 

Se'verally,  s^v'ilr.dl-6.  adv.  [from  seve- 
ral.'] Distinctly;  particularly;  separate- 
ly; apart  from  others. 

Consider  angels  each  of  them  severally  in  him- 
self, and  their  law  is,  All  ye  his  angels  praise  him. 

Hooker. 
Nature  and  scripture,  both  jointly  and  not  seve- 
rally, either  of  them,  be  so  complete,  that  unto 
everlasting  felicity  we  need  not  the  knowledge  of 
any  thing  more  than  these  two  may  easily  furnish 
our  minds  with.  Hooker. 

Th'  apostles  could  not  be  confin'd 
To  these  or  those,  but  severally  desigo'd 
Their  large  commission  round  the  world  to  blow. 

Dryden. 
We  ought  not  so  much  to  love  likeness  as  beauty, 
and  to  chuse  from  the  fairest  bodies  severally  the 
fairest  parts.  Dryden. 

Others  were  so  very  small  and  close  together, 
that  1  could  not  keep  my  eye  steady  on  them  seve- 
rally, so  as  to  number  them.  J^ewton. 

Sf/vekalty,  s^v'tir-al-t^.  n.  s.  [from  seve- 
ral.~\    Sta  e  of  separation  from  the  rest. 

The  jointure  or  advancement  of  the  lady  was 
the  third  part  of  the  principality  of  Wales,  the 
dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  earldom  of  Chester,  to 
be  set  forth  in  severalty.  Bacon. 

Having  considered  the  apertions  in  severally,  ac- 
cording to  their  particular  requisites,  I  am  now  come 
to  the  casting  and  contexture  of  the  whole  work. 

Wotton. 
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Se'verance,  s^v'iar-anse.  n.  s 
ver.^   Separation;  partition. 

Those  rivers  inclose  a  neck  of  land,  in  regard 
of  his  fruitfulness  not  unworthy  of  a  severance. 

Carew. 
Seve're,  s6-vdre'.  adj.  \_severe,  Fr.  seve- 

ruSf  Lat.3 
I.  Sharp;  apt  to  punish;  censorious;  apt  to 
blame;  hard;  rigorous. 

Let  your  zeal,  if  it  must  be  expressed  in  anger, 
be  always  more  severe  against  thyself  than  against 
others.  Taylor. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blame,  thus  Eve: 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam  severe? 

Milton 

What  made  the  church  of  Alexandria  be  so  severe 

with   Origen  for,  but  holding  the  incense  in  his 

bands,  which  those  about  him  cast  from  thence  upon 


Rigid;  austere;  morose;  harsh;  not  in- 
dulgent. 

Am  I  upbraided?  not  enough  severe, 
It  seems,  in  thy  restraint.  Milton. 

In  his  looks  serene. 
When  angry  most  he  seemed,  and  most  severe, 
What  else  but  favour  shone?  Milton. 

Nor  blame  severe  his  choice, 
Warbling  the  Grecian  woes.  Pope. 

3.  Cruel;  inexorable. 
His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

Wisdotn. 

4.  Regulated  by  rigid  rules;  strict. 
Truth,  wisdom,  sanctitude,  severe  and  pure. 

Severe,  but  in  true  filial  freedom  plac'd.       Milton. 

5.  Exempt  from  all  levity  of  appearance; 
grave;  sober;  sedate. 

His  grave  rebuke, 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace.       Milton. 

Your  looks  must  alter,  as  your  subject  does. 
From  kind  to  fierce,  from  wanton  to  severe.  Waller 

Taught  by  thy  practice  steadily  to  steer 
From  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.        Pope. 

6.  Not  lax;    not  airy;  close;   strictly  me- 
thodical; rigidly  exact. 

Their  beauty  I  leave  it  rather  to  the  delicate 
wit  of  poets,  than  venture  upon  so  nice  a  subject 
with  my  severer  style.  j^^j.^ 

.  Painful;  afflictive. 

These  piercing  fires  are  soft,  as  now  severe.  Mlton. 
Close,  concise;  not  luxuriant. 

The  Latin,  a  most  severe  and  compendious  lan- 
guage, often  expresses  that  m  one  word,  which  mo- 
dern tongues  cannot  in  more.  Dryden 
Seve'rely,  s6-vere'16.  udv.  [from  severe.] 

1.  Painfully;  afflictively. 
We  have  wasted  our  strength  to  attain  ends  dif- 
ferent from  those  for  which  we  undertook  the  war: 
and  often  to  effect  others,  which  after  a  peace  we 
may  severely  repent.  Stoift. 

2.  Ferociously;  horridly. 
More  formidable  Hydra  stands  within: 

Whose  jaws  with  iron  teeth  severely  grin.     Dryden. 

3.  Strictly;  rigorously. 
To  be  or  fondly  or  severely  kind.  Savage 

Seve'rity,  s6-v^r'6-td."^  n.  s.  rseveritas, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Cruel  treatment;  sharpness  of  punish- 
ment. 

I  laugh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
To  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow 
Whereon  to  practise  your  severity.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tai-peian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands;  he  hath  resisted  law 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought.  Shakspeare. 

Never  were  so  great  rebellions  expiated  with  so 
little  blood;  as  for  the  seventy  used  upon  those  ta- 
ken in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  scum  of  people. 

TV,        •         1/v  Bacon. 

1  tiere  is  a  difference  between  an  ecclesiastical 
censure  and  severity:  for  under  a  censure  we  only 
include  excommunication,  suspension,  and  an  in- 
terdict; but  under  an  ecclesiastical  severUy  every 
other  punishment  of  the  church  is  intended:  but 
according  to  some,  a  censure  and  a  severity  is  the 

Z.  Hardness;  power  of  distressing. 

Though  nature  hath  given  insects  sagacity  to 
avoid  the  winter  cold,  yet  its  severity  finds  them 

eJ  ■   .  .  -««'«• 

strictness;  rigid  accuracy. 

Confining  myself  to  the  severity  of  truth,  becom- 
ing, 1  must  pass  over  many  instances  of  your  mili- 
,    V     '"•  .  Dryden. 

4.  Kigour;  austerity;  harshness;  want  of 
mildness;  want  of  indulgence. 


I  casi  iroiii  lucnce  upon    „  '       •  ""-'uig»,in^^. 

the  altar?  yet  for  this  he  was  cast  out  of  the  church.    Sevooa  tion,  s^v-6-ki'shiin.  n.  s.  [sevoco 

Stillingjket.\    Latin.]     The  act  of  calling  aside.         ' 


SEX 

To  Sew,  s\a.  for  .tue.  To  follow.   S/ienser. 

To  SEW,  so.'*"*    V.  n.    Isuo,  Latin.]    To 

join  any  thing  by  the  use  of  the  needle. 

A  time  to  rent  and  a  time  to  sew.  Eccles. 

To  Sew,  so.  v.  a.  To  join  by  threads  drawn 

with  a  needle. 

No  man  seweth  a  piece  of  new  cloth  on  an  old 
garment.  j\jark. 

To  Sew  u/i^  so-iip'.  To  enclose  in  any 
thing  sewed. 

If  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew  me  up  in 

the  skirts  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

My  transgression  is  sealed  up  in  a  bag,  and  thou 

sewest  up  my  iniquity.  j^j, 

7-0  Sew,  su.  v.  a.  To  drain  a  pond  for  the 
,   ^-  Mnswortfi. 

Se  WER,  sti'iir.266  „.  s.  [escuyer  trenchant, 
trench;  or  asseowr,  old  French,  from 
asseoire,  to  set  down;  for  these  officers 
set  the  dishes  on  the  table.  JVeiuton^ 
Milton.'] 

I.  An  officer  who  serves  up  a  feast. 
Marshall'd  feast, 
Serv'd  up  in  hall  with  sexcers  and  seneschals: 
The  skill  of  artifice  or  office  mean.  Milton. 

The  cook  and  sewer  each  his  talent  tries, 

In  various  figures  scenes  of  dishes  rise.         Dryden. 

.  [from  issue,  issuer,  pron.  shore.]     A 

passage  for  water  to  run  througli,  now 

corrupted  to  shore.  Cowelt. 

The  fenmen  hold  that  the  sewers  must  be  kept 

so,  as  the  water  may  not  stay  too  long  in  the  spring, 

till  the  weeds  and  sedge  be  grown  up.  Bacon. 

Men  suffer  their  private  judgment  to  be  drawn 

into  the  common  sewer  or  stream  of  the  present 

^°g"«-         ,    ,  King  Charles. 

As  one  who  long  m  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  thick,  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  summer's  morn,  to  breathe' 
Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoin'd,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight. 

Milton. 

3.  He  that  uses  a  needle,  [pron.  so'ir.] 
Sex,  s^ks.    n.  s.    ^scxe,   French;   sexus, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  property  by  which  any  animal  is 
male  or  female. 

These  two  great  sexes  animate  the  world.  Milton. 
Under  his  forming  hand  a  creature  grew. 
Manlike,  but  different  sex.  Milton. 

2.  Womankind,  by  way  of  emphasis. 
Unhappy  sex!  whose  beauty  is  your  snare; 

Expos'd  to  trials;  made  too  frail  to  bear.     Dryden. 

Shame  is  hard  to  be  overcome;  but  if  the  sex 

once  get  the  better  of  it,  it  gives  them  afterwards. 

no  more  trouble.  Garth. 

Se'xagenary,  s^ks-ad'jdn-ar-6.  adj.  [sex- 
agenaire,  French;  sexagenarius,  Lat.] 
Aged  sixty  years. 

Sexage'sima,  s^ks-a-jds's^.ml  n.  a.  [La- 
tin.] The  second  Sunday  before  Lent. 

Sexage'simal,  s^ks-a-j^s'se-mal.  adj 
[trom  sexagesimus,  Latin.]  Sixtieth; 
numbered  by  sixties. 

SEXA'NGLED,s^ks-ang'gl'd.3«9      ^     adj. 
Sexa'ngular,  s^ks-dng'gi-ldr.  5  [from 

sex  and   angulus,  Latin.]    Having  six 

corners  or  angles;  hexagonal. 
The  grubs  from  their  sexangular  abode 

Crawl  out  unfinish'd  like  the  maggot's  brood.  Dryd. 

Sexa'ngularly,  s^ks-ang'gA-13r.l^.  adv. 
[from  sexangular.']  With  six  angles* 
hexagonally.  ^      ' 

SEXE'NNiAL,s^ks-^n'n6-al."8  adj.  [sex  and 
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annu8,  Lat.]  Lasting  six  years;  happen- 
ing once  in  six  years. 

Se'xtain,  sdlcs-tin.*"*  n.a.  [from  sextans, 
aexy  Latin.]    A  stanza  of  six  lines. 

Se'xtant,  s^ks'tant.  n.  s.  \_sextan(,  Fr.] 
The  sixth  part  of  a  circle. 

Se'xtary,  sSk.s'tir-6.  n.  a.  [^sextarius, 
Latin.]  A  pint  and  a  half. 

Se'xtary,  sdks'tiir-6.  }  n.  a.  The  same  as 

Se'xtry,  sfiks'tr^.       $      aacristij.    Diet. 

Se'xtile,  s^ks'til.**"  adj.  [sextilis,  Lat.] 
Is  such  a  position  or  aspect  of  two  pla- 
nets, when  at  60  degrees  distant,  or  at 
the  distance  of  two  signs  from  one  an- 
other, and  is  marked  thus  *.       Harris. 

Planetary  motions  and  aspects, 
In  aextile,  square,  and  trine.  Milton. 

^  The  moon  receives  the  dusky  light  we  discern  in 
its  stxtile  aspect  from  the  earth's  benignity. 

GlanvilU. 

Se'xton,  s^ks'tin.*''''  n.s.  [corrupted  from 
sacrialan.']       An  under    officer  of   the 
church,  whose  business  is  to  dig  graves. 
A  stool  and  cushion  for  the  sexton.     Shakspeare. 
When  any  dies,  then  by  tolling  a  bell,  or  be- 
speaking a  grave  of  the  sexton,  the  same  is  known 
to  the  searchers  corresponding  with  the  said  sexton. 

Graunt. 

.8e'xtonship,  sdks'tun-shlp.  n.  s.  [from 
sexton.']  The  office  of  a  sexton. 

They  may  get  a  dispensation  to  hold  the  clerk- 
ship and  sextonship  of  their  own  parish  in  commen- 
dam.  Swift. 

Sextu'ple,  s^ks'tu-pl.*"*  adj.  [sextufilua, 
Lat.]  Sixfold;  six  times  told. 

Man's  length,  being  a  perpendicular  from  the 
vertex  unto  the  sole  of  the  foot,  is  sextuple  unto 
his  breadth,  or  a  right  line  drawn  from  the  ribs  of 
one  side  to  another.  Brown. 

To  Shab,  shab.  v.  n.  To  play  mean  tricks. 
A  low  barbarous  cant  word. 

Sha'ubily,  shab'b6-16.  adv.  [from  shab- 
by7\  Meanly;  reproachfully;  despicably; 
paltrily.     A  cant  word. 

Sha'^biness,  shab'b^-n^s.  n.  a.  [from 
shabby.'\  Meanness;  paltriness. 

He  exchanged  his  gay  shahhiness  of  clothes,  fit 
for  a  much  younger  man,  to  warm  ones  that  would 
be  decent  for  a  much  older  one.  Spectator. 

Sha'bby,  shdb'b^.  adj.  [a  word  that  has 
crept  into  conversation  and  low  writing, 
but  ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  the 
language.]  Mean;  paltry. 

The  dean  was  so  shabby,  and  look'd  like  a  ninny. 
That  the  captain  suppos'd  he  was  curate  to  Jenny. 

Swift. 
To  Sha'ckle,  shak'kl.*"*  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun  shackles;  schaeckelen,  Dutch.]  To 
chain;  to  fetter;  to  bind. 

It  is  great. 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds; 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change. 

Shakspeare. 

You  must  not  shackle  and  tie  him  up  with  rules 

about  inditferent  matters.  Locke. 

No  trivial  price 
Should  set  him  free,  or  small  should  be  my  praise 
To  lead  him  shackled.  Philips. 

So  the  stretch 'd  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries, 
As  prone  to  fall  as  impotent  to  rise.  Smith. 

Sha'ckles,  siiak'klz.   n.  s    wanting  the 
singular,    [peacui,  Saxon;   achaeckelsy 
Dutch.]  Fetters;  gyves;  cJt  lins  for  pri- 
soners. 
Himself  be  frees  by  secret  means  unseen, 


His  shackles  empty  left,  himself  escaped  clean. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 

A  servant  commonly  is  less  free  in  mind  than  in 

condition;  his  veiy  will  seems  to  be  in  bonds  and 

shackles,  and  desire  itself  under  durance  and  cap- 

(iyity  South, 

The  forge  in  fetters  only  is  employ 'd; 
Our  iron  mines  exhausted  and  destroy'd 
In  shackles.  Vryden. 

Shad,  shad.  n.  s.  [clufiea.~\  A  kind  offish. 
Shade,  shide.  n.  s.  [pcabu,  Sax.  achade, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  cloud  or  opacity  made  by  inter- 
ception of  the  light. 

Spring  no  obstacle  found  here  nor  shade, 
But  all  sunshine.  ^  MiUon. 

2.  Darkness;  obscurity. 

The  weaker  light  unwillingly  declin'd, 
And  to  prevailing  shades  the  murmuring  world  re- 
sign'd.  Roscommon. 

3.  Coolness  made  by  interception  of  the 
sun. 

Antigonus,  when  told  that  the  enemy  had  such 
vollies  of  arrows  that  hid  the  sun,  said.  That  falls 
out  well;  for  this  is  hot  weather,  and  so  we  shall 
fight  in  the  shade.  Bacon. 

That  high  mount  of  God,  whence  light  and  shade 
Shine  both.  Milton. 

4.  An  obscure  place,  properly  in  a  grove 
or  close  wood,  by  which  the  light  is 
excluded. 

Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty.  Shakspeare. 

Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades.  Milton. 

Then  to  the  desart  takes  his  flight; 
Where  still  from  shade  to  shade  the  Son  of  God, 
After  forty  days  fasting,  had  remain'd.        MiUon. 

The  pious  prince  then  seeks  the  shade 
Which  hides  from  sight  this  venerable  maid.  Dryd. 

5.  Screen  causing  an  exclusion  of  light  or 
heat;  umbrage. 

Let  the  arched  knife. 
Well  sharpen'd,  now  assail  the  spreading  shades 
Of  vegetables,  and  their  thirsty  limbs  dissever. 

Philips. 
In  Brazil  are  trees,  which  kill  those  that  sit  un- 
der their  shade  in  a  few  hours.  ^rbuthnot. 

6.  Protection;  shelter. 

7.  The  parts  of  a  picture  not  brightly  co- 
loured. 

'Tis  every  painter's  art  to  hide  from  sight, 
And  cast  in  shades,  what  seen  would  not  delight. 

Dryden. 

8.  A  colour;  gradation  of  light. 

White,  red,  yellow,  blue,  with  their  several  de- 
grees or  shades  and  mixtures,  as  green,  come  in 
only  by  the  eyes.  Locke. 

9.  The  figure  formed  upon  any  surface 
corresponding  to  the  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted;  the  shadow. 

Envy  will  merit,  as  its  shade,  pursue.  Pope. 

10.  The  soul  separated  from  the  body;  so 
called,  as  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  perceptible  to  the  sight,  not  to  the 
touch.     A  spirit;  a  ghost;  nanes. 

To  Trachiu,  swift  as  thought,  the  flitting s/iode 
Thro'  air  his  momentary  journey  made.      Dryden. 

Ne'er  to  these  chambei-s,  where  the  mighty  rest, 
Since  their  foundation  came  a  nobler  guest; 
Nor  e'er  was  to  the  bow'rs  of  bliss  convey'd 
A  fairer  spirit  or  more  welcome  shade.         Ticket. 
To  Shade,  siiide.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  ovei  spread  with  opacity. 

1  hou  skad^st 
The  full  blaze  of  thy  beams,  and  through  a  cloud 
Thy  skirts  appear.  MiUon. 

2.  To  cover  from  the  light  or  heat;  to 
overspread.  I 
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A  seraph  six  wings  wore  to  shade 
His  lineaments  divine.  Miltoii. 

And,  after  these,  came  arm'd  mtb  spear  and 
shield 
An  host  so  great  as  cover'd  all  the  field; 
And  all  their  foreheads,  like  the  knights  before, 
With  laurels  ever  green  was  shaded  o'er.     Dryden. 

I  went  to  crop  the  sylvan  scenes. 
And  shade  our  altars  with  their  leafy  greens. 

Dryden . 
Sing,  while  beside  the  shaded  tomb  I  mourn. 
And  with  fresh  bays  her  rural  shrine  adorn.    Pope- 

3.  To  shelter;  to  hide. 

Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited.      Sh^ikspeare. 

4.  To  protect;  to  cover;  to  screen. 

Leave  not  the  faithful  side 
That  gave  thee  being,  still  shades  thee  and  protects. 

MiUon. 

5.  To  mark  with  different  gradations  of 
colours. 

The  portal  shone,  inimitable  on  earth 
By  model,  or  by  shading  pencil  drawn.         Milton. 

6.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 
SHA'DiNESs,shi'd6-n^s.  n.a.  [from  shady.'] 

The  state  of  being  shady;  umbrageous- 
ness. 

Sha'dow,  shad'do.^^''  ^"  n.  a.  [pcabu, 
Saxon,  schaduive,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  representation  of  a  body  by  which 
the  light  is  intercepted. 

Poor  Tom !  proud  of  heart,  to  ride  over  four- 
inch'd  bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  trai- 
tor. Shakspeare. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow,  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage. 
And  then  is  heard  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

Such  a  nature, 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.  Shakspemre. 

The  body,  though  it  moves,  yet  not  changing 
perceivable  distance  with  some  other  bodies,  the 
thing  seems  to  stand  still,  as  in  the  hands  of  clocks, 
and  shadows  of  sun-dials.  Locke. 

2.  Opacity;  darkness;  shade. 

By  the  revolution  of  the  skies 
Night's  sable  shadows  from  the  ocean  rise. 

Denham. 
His  countrymen  probably  lived  within  the  shake 
of  the  earthquake,  and  shadow  of  the  eclipse. 

tSddison. 

3.  Shelter  made  by  any  thing  that  inter- 
cepts the  light,  heat,  or  influence  of  the 
air. 

In  secret  shadow  from  the  sunny  ray, 
On  a  sweet  bed  of  lillies  softly  laid.    Fairy  QMeen. 

Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree, 
For  your  good  host.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Obscure  place. 

To  the  secret  shadows  I  retire. 
To  pay  my  penance  till  my  years  expire.    Dryden. 

5.  Dark  part  of  a  picture. 

A  shadow  is  the  diminution  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond light.  The  first  light  is  that  which  proceeds 
immediately  from  a  lightened  body,  as  the  beams  of 
the  sun.  The  second  is  an  accidental  light,  spread- 
ing itself  into  the  air,  or  medium,  procieding  from 
the  other.  Shadows  are  threefold:  the  first  is  a 
single  shadow,  and  the  least  of  all;  and  is  proper  to 
the  plain  suiface  where  it  is  not  wholly  possessed 
of  the  light  The  second  is  the  double  shadow,  and 
it  is  used  when  the  surface  begins  once  to  forsake 
your  eye,  as  in  columns  The  third  shadow  is 
made  by  crosbinn  over  your  double  shaUov  again, 
which  daikeui'tb  by  a  third  part,  it  is  u>ed  for 
the  inmost  s/ia(/.)ic,  and  farthest  from  the  light,  as 
ingulfs,  wells,  and  caves  Pea<lijm. 

After  great  lights  there  must  be  great  sliadotrs. 

Dryden. 
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6.  Any  thing  perceptible  only  to  the  sight; 
a  ghost;  a  spirit,  or  shade. 

Hence,  horrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock'ry  hence!  Shakspeare. 

7.  An  imperfect  and  faint  representation: 
opposed  to  substance. 

In  the  glorious  lights  of  heaven  we  perceive  a 

shadow  of  his  divine  countenance.  Raleigh. 

If  substance  might  be  call'd  that  shadow  seem'd. 

Milton. 
Without  the  least  impulse  or  shadow  of  fate. 

Milton. 
Amongst  the  creatures  are  particular  excellen- 
cies, scattered,  which  are  some  shadows  of  the  di- 
vine perfections.  Tillotson. 

8.  Inseparable  companion. 

Sin,  and  her  shadow,  death.  Milton. 

I'hou  my  shadow 
Inseparable  must  with  me  along.  Milton. 

9.  Type;  mysiicai  representation. 

Types  aRd  shadotcs  of  that  destin'd  seed.  Milton. 
TO.  Protection;  shelter;  favour. 

Keep  me  under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings. 

Psalms. 

To  Sha'dow,  shSd'do.  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun  J 
1 .  To  cover  with  opacity. 

The  warlike  elf  much  wonder'd  at  this  tree^ 
So  fair  and  great,  that  shadoiced  all  the  ground, 

Spenser. 
The  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  with  fair  branches, 
and  <vith  a  shadowing  shroud.  Ezekiel. 

3»  To  cloud;  to  darken. 

Mielike  me  not  for  my  complexion; 
The  shadow'd  livery  of  the  burning  sun, 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  make  cool,  or  gently  gloomy,  by 
interception  of  the  light  or  heat. 

.\  gentle  south-west  wind  comes  creeping  over 
flowery  fields  and  shadowed  waters  in  the  extreme 
heat  of  summer.  Sidney. 

4.  To  conceal  under  cover;  to  hide;  to 

screen. 

Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear't  before  him;  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  number  of  our  host,  and  make  discov'ry 
En-  in  report  of  us.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  protect;  to  screen  from  danger;  to 
shroud. 

God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur  de  Lion's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadoicing  their  right  under  your  vdngs  of  war. 

Shak^eare. 

6.  To  mark  with  various  gradations  of 
colour,  or  light. 

Tamsoil  is  made  of  old  linen  rags  dried,  and 
laid  in  a  saucer  of  vinegar,  and  set  over  a  chafing- 
dish  of  coals  till  it  boils;  then  wring  it  into  a  shell, 
and  put  into  it  a  little  gum  arabick:  it  is  good  to 
shadow  cai'nations,  and  all  yellows.  Peacham. 

From  a  round  globe  of  any  uniform  colour,  the 
idea  imprinted  on  our  minds  is  of  a  flat  circle,  va- 
riously shadowed  with  different  degrees  of  light  com- 
ing to  our  eyes.  Locke. 

More  broken  scene,  made  up  of  an  infinite  va- 
riety of  inequalities  and  shadowings,  that  naturally 
arise  from  an  agreeable  mixture  of  hills,  groves, 
and  vallies.  Mdison. 

7.  To  paint  in  obscure  colours. 

If  the  parts  be  too  much  distant,  so  that  there 
be  void  spaces  which  are  deeply  shadowed,  then 
place  in  those  voids  some  fold,  to  make  a  jommg 
of  the  parts.  Lryden. 

8.  To  represent  imperfectly. 

Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadoio'd.  Milton. 

Augustus  is  shadowed  in  the  person  of  iEneas. 

Dryden. 


I  have  shadowed  some  part  of  your  yirtuea  under 
another  name.  Dryden. 

9.  To  represent  typically. 

Many  times  there  are  three  things  said  to  make 
up  the  substance  of  a  sacrament;  namely,  the  grace 
which  is  thereby  offered,  the  element  which  sha- 
doweth  or  signifieth  giace,  and  the  word  which  ex- 
presseth  what  is  done  by  the  element.  Hooker. 

The  shield  being  to  defend  the  body  from  wea- 
pons, aptly  shadows  out  to  us  the  continence  of  the 
emperor,  which  made  him  proof  to  all  the  attacks 
of  pleasure.  Addison. 

Sha'dowgrass,  shad'do-grds.  n.  s.  [from 
shadow  and  grass;  gramen  sylvaticum, 
Lat.]  A  kind  of  grass. 

Sha'dowy,  shad'do-^.  adj.  [from  shadoio.'] 

1.  Full  of  shade;  gloomy. 

This  shadowy  desart,  unfrequented  woods, 
I  better  brook  than  flourishing  peopled  towns. 

Shakspeare. 

With  shadowy  verdure  flourish'd  high, 
A  sudden  youth  the  groves  enjoy.  Fenton. 

2.  Not  brightly  luminous. 

More  pleasant  light 
Shadowy  sets  off  the  face  of  things.  Milton. 

3.  Faintly  representative;  typical. 

When  they  see 
Law  can  discover  sin,  but  not  remove 
Save  by  those  shadowy  expiations  weak, 
The  blood  of  bulls  and  goats;  they  may  conclude 
Some  blood  more  precious  must  be  paid  for  man. 

Milton. 

4.  Unsubstantial;  unreal. 

Milton  has  brought  into  his  poems  two  actors  of 
a  shadowy  and  fictitious  nature,  in  the  persons  of 
sin  and  death;  by  which  he  hath  interwoven  in  his 
fable  a  very  beautiful  allegory.  dddison. 

5.  Dark;  opake. 

By  command,  ere  yet  dim  night 
Her  shadowy  cloud  withdraws,  I  am  to  haste 
Homeward.  Milton. 

Sha'dy,  sha'd^.  adj.  [from  shade.l^ 

1.  Full  of  shade;  mildly  gloomy. 

The  wakeful  bird 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note.  Milton. 

Stietch'd  at  ease  you  sing  your  happy  loves, 
And  Amaryllis  fills  the  shady  groves.  Dryden, 

2.  Secure  from  the  glare  of  light,  or  sul- 
triness of  heat. 

Cast  it  also  that  you  may  have  rooms  shady  for 
summer,  and  warm  for  winter.  Bacon. 

Shaft,  shaft,  n.s.  [pceapc,  Saxon.] 

1 .  An  arrow;  a  missive  weapon. 

To  pierce  pursuing  shield, 
By  parents  train'd,  the  Tartars  wild  are  taught. 
With  shafts  shot  out  from  their  back-turned  bow. 

Sidney. 
Who,  in  the  spring,  from  the  new  sun 
Already  has  a  fever  got. 
Too  late  begins  those  shafts  to  shun 
Which  Phoebus  thro'  his  veins  has  shot.        Waller. 
They  are  both  the  archer  and  shaft  taking  aim 
afar  off,  and  them  shooting  themselves  directly  upon 
the  desired  mark.  More. 

So  lofty  was  the  pile,  a  Parthian  bow 
With  vigour  drawn  must  send  the  shaft  below. 

Dryden. 

2.  [«Aa/]r,  Dutch.]  A  narrow,  deep,  per- 
pendicular pit. 

They  sink  a  shaft  or  pit  of  six  foot  in  length. 

Carew . 

The  fulminating  damp,  upon  its  accension,  gives 
a  crack  like  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  makes  an  ex- 
plosion so  forcible  as  to  kill  the  miners,  and  force 
bodies  of  great  weight  from  the  bottom  of  the  pit 
up  through  the  shaft.  Woodward. 

Suppose  a  tube,  or,  as  the  miners  call  it,  a  shaft 
were  sunk  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  cen- 
ter. »^buthtwt. 


3.   Any   thing   straight;    the   spire  of   u 
church. 

Practise  to  draw  small  and  easy  things,  as  a  cher- 
ry with  the  leaf,  the  shaft  of  a  steeple.     Peacham. 

Shag,  shag.  n.  s.  [^ceacja,  Sax.] 

1.  Rough  woolly  hair. 

Full  often,  like  a  s/iag-hair'd  crafty  kern, 
Hath  he  conversed  with  the  enemy; 
And  given  me  notice  of  their  villanies.  Shakspeare. 

Where  is  your  husband? 
He  's  a  traitor. 
— Thou  lyest,  thou  sAag-ear'd  villain!    Shakspeare. 

From  the  shag  of  his  body,  the  shape  of  his  legs, 
his  having  little  or  no  tail,  the  slowness  of  his  gait, 
and  his  climbing  up  of  trees,  he  seems  to  come  near 
the  bear  kind.  Grew. 

True  Witney  broad  cloth,  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
Be  this  the  horseman's  fence.  Gay, 

2.  A  kind  of  cloth. 

Shag,  shag.  n.  s.  [phalacrocorax^  Latin.j 
A  sea  bird. 

Among  the  first  sort  we  reckon  shags,  duck,  and 
mallard.  Carew. 


Sha'gged,   shag'g^d.^^^  ?    adj.    [from 
Sha'ggy,  shag'g^.^^3        ^  shag.~^ 

1.  Rugged;  rough;  hairy. 

They  change  their  hue,  with  haggard  eyes  they 

stare. 
Lean  are  their  looks,  and  shagged  is  their  hair. 

Dryderi: 

A  lion's  hide  he  wears; 
About  his  shoulders  hangs  the  shaggy  skin. 
The  teeth  and  gaping  jaws  severely  grin.    Dryden. 

From  the  frosty  north 
The  early  valiant  Swede  draws  forth  his  wings, 
In  battailous  array,  while  Volga's  stream 
Sends  opposite,  in  shaggy  armour  clad. 
Her  borderers,  on  mutual  slaughter  bent.    Philips 

2.  Rough;  rugged. 

They  pluck  the  seated  hills  with  all  their  load, 
Rocks,  waters,  woods;  and  by  the  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  hands.  Milton. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagged  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench'd  majesty. 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride.  Milton. 

Through  Eden  went  a  river  large. 
Nor  chang'd  his  course,  but  through  the  sht^gy  hill 
Pass'd  underneath  ingulph'd.  Milton. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws  vvhen  tipt  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders. 

Addison. 
Ye  rugged  rocks!  which  holy  knees  have  worn; 
Ye  grots  and  caverns  shagg''d  with  horrid  thorn! 

Pope. 
Sha'green,    sh5-gr6dn',  n.    s.    ^chagririy 
French.]     The  skin  of  a  kind  of  fish, 
or  skin  made  rough  in  imitation  of  it. 
To    Sha'green,   sha-gr^dn'.   v.  a.   \_cha- 
grinery  French.]  To  irritate;  to  provoke. 
Both  should  be  written  chagrin. 
To  Shail,  shale,  v.  n.  To  walk  sidewise. 
A  low  word. 

Child,  you  must  walk  straight,  without  skiewing 
and  shailing  to  every  step  you  set.        VEstrange. 

To  Shake,  sh&ke.  v.  a.  preterit  shook; 
part.  pass,  shaken^  or  shook,  [fceacan, 
Saxoii;  shecken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  vibrating  motion;  to 
move  with  quick  returns  backward  and 
forward;  to  agitate. 

Who  honours  not  His  father, 
Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  qoake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by.      Shaksp. 
1  will  shaKe  mine  hand  upon  them,  ana  they  suall 
be  a  spoil  to  their  servants.  Zecharinh. 
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I  sfwok  my  lap,  and  said,  so  God  dioke  out  ercry 
man  IVom  hi*  house;  even  thus  be  he  shaken  out  and 
emptied  Xehemiali. 

The  stars  fell  >  nto  the  earth,  even  as  a  fig-tree 
casteth  her  untimely  figs  when  she  is  shaken  of  a 
mighty  wind.  Revelatioiu 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heav'u's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden, 

She  first  her  husband  on  the  poop  espies. 
Shaking  his  hand  at  distance  on  the  main; 
She  took  the  sign,  and  shook  her  hand  again. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  to  totter  or  tremble. 

The  rapid  wheels  shake  heav'n's  basis.     Milton. 

Let  France  acknowledge  that  her  shaken  throne 

Was  once  supported,  sir,  by  you  alone.    Roscomm. 

3.  To  throw  down  by  a  violent  motion. 

Macbeth  is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above 
Put  on  their  instruments.  Shakipeare. 

The  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north 
Shakes  all  her  buds  from  blowing.  Shakspeare. 

When  ye  depart,  shake  off  tlie  dust  of  your  feet. 

Matthew. 

He  looked  at  his  book,  and,  holding  out  his  right 
leg,  put  it  into  such  a  quivering  motion,  that  I 
thought  he  would  have  shakvd  it  off.  Tatler. 

4.  To  tiirow  away;  to  drive  off. 

'Tis  our  first  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age, 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths,  whilst  we 
Unburthen'd  crawl  towards  death.         Shakspeare. 

5.  To  weaken;  to  put  in  danger. 

When  his  doctrines  grew  too  strong  to  be  shook 
by  his  enemies,  they  persecuted  his  reputation. 

^tterbury. 

6.  To  drive  from  resolution;  to  depress; 
to  make  afraid. 

A  sly  and  constant  knave,  not  to  be  shak'd. 

Shakspeare. 

This  respite  shook 

The  bosom  of  my  conscience.  Shakspeare. 

Be  not  soon  shaken  in  mind,  or  troubled,  as  that 

the  day  of  Christ  is  at  hand.  2  Thessalonians. 

Not  my  firm  faiib 
Can  by  his  fraud  be  shaken  or  seduc'd.         Milton. 

7.  To  Shake  hands.  This  phrase,  from 
the  action  used  among  friends  at  meet- 
ing and  parting,  sometimes  signifies  to 
join  with.,  but  commonly  to  take  leave  of. 

With  the  slave 
He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  farewell  to  him, 
Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  th'  chops. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  can  it  be  safe  for  «  Hng  to  tai-ry  among  them 
who  are  shaking  Iwnds  with  their  allegiance,  under 
pretence  of  laying  faster  hold  of  their  religion. 

King  Charles. 

8.  To  Shake  off.  To  rid  himself  of;  to 
free  from;  to  divest  of. 

Be  pleasM  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give 
me: 
Antonio  never  yet  was  thief  or  pirate.    Shakspeare. 

If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 
From  these  old  arms  and  legs, 
]  'd  with  thee  every  foot.  Shakspeare. 

Say,  sacred  bard!  what  could  bestow 
Coura_e  on  thee,  to  soar  so  high'' 
Tell  me,  brave  friend!  what  help'd  thee  so 
To  shake  off  all  mortality?  WalUr. 

Him  I  reserved  to  be  answered  by  himself,  after 
]  had  shdien  off  the  lesser  a«d  more  barking  crea- 
tures. StUlingJleet. 

Can  1  want  courage  for  so  brave  a  deed? 
l*»e  shook  it  off:  my  soul  is  free  from  fear.     Dryd. 

Here  we  are  free  from  the  formalities  of  custom 
»Dd  respect:  we  may  shake  off'  the  haughty  imper- 
tinent. Collier. 

How  does  thy  beauty  smooth 
Th«  face  of  war,  aud  make  eiea  hotrour  smile! 
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At  Sight  of  thee  mj  heart  shakes  off  its  sorrows. 
°  ^iddison. 

To  Shake,  shike.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  agitated  with  a  vibratory  motion. 

Darts  are  counted  as  stubble:  he  laugheth  at  the 
sliaking  of  a  spear.  '^''^• 

2.  To  totter. 

Under  his  burning  wheels 
The  stedfast  empyrean  shook  throughout, 
All  but  the  throne  itself  of  God.  Milton. 

3.  To  tremble;  to  be  unable  to  keep  the 

body  still. 

Thy  sight,  which  should 
Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with 

comforts. 
Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sor- 
row. Shakspeare. 
What  said  the  wench  when  he  rose  up  again? 
— Trembled  and  shook:  for  why,  he  stamp'd, 
As  if  the  vicar  meant  to  cozen  him.      Shakspeare. 

A  shaking  through  their  limbs  they  find. 
Like  leaves  saluted  by  the  wind.  Waller. 

4.  To  be  in  terrour;  to  be  deprived  of 
firmness. 

He,  short  of  succours,  and  in  deep  despair, 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.    Dryden. 

Shake,  shike.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Concussion  suffered. 

If  that  thy  fame  with  every  toy  be  pos'd, 
'Tis  a  thin  web,  which  poisonous  fancies  make; 
But  the  great  soldier's  honour  was  compos'd 
Of  thicker  stuff  which  could  endure  a  shJke: 
Wisdom  picks  friends;  civility  plays  tlie  rest, 
A  toy,  shunn'd  cleanly,  paisseth  with  the  best. 

Herbert. 

2.  Impulse;  moving  power. 

The  freeholder  is  the  basis  of  all  other  titles; 
this  is  the  substantial  stock,  without  which  they  are 
no  more  than  blossoms,  that  would  fall  away  with 
every  shake  of  wind.  Addison. 

3.  Vibratory  motion. 

Several  of  his  countrymen  probably  lived  within 
the  shake  of  the  earthquake,  and  the  shadow  of 
the  eclipse,  which  are  recorded  by  this  author. 

^iddlson. 

4.  Motion  given  and  received. 

Our  salutations  were  very  hearty  on  both  sides, 
consistiug  of  many  kind  shakes  of  the  hand.  Mdis. 

Sha'ker,  shi'kir.3^  n.  s.  [from  shake.~\ 
The  person  or  thing  that  shakes. 
Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise. 
He  said;  thes/iafcer  of  the  earth  replies.  Pope. 
Shale,  shile.  n.  s,  [corrupted,  I  think, 
for  shell^  A  husk;  the  case  of  seeds  in 
siliquous  plants. 

Behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  shew  shall  suck  away  their  souls. 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales  and  husks  of  men. 

Shakspeare. 

Shall,  shal.  v.  defective,  [pceal,  Saxon; 
is  originally  I  OTOe,  or  I  ought.  In  Chau- 
cer.^ thefaithe  I  shall  to  God,  means  the 
faith  J  owe  to  God:  thence  it  became  a 
sign  of  the  future  tense.  The  French 
use  devoir.,  dois,  doit,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, with  a  kind  of  future  signification; 
and  the  Swedes  have  skall,  and  the 
Islanders  skal,  in  the  same  sense.  It 
has  no  tenses  but  shali  future,  and 
should  imperfect. 

The  explanation  of  shall,  which  fo- 
reigners and  provincials  confound  with 
•wil^,  is  not  easy;  and  the  difficulty  is 
inert  ased  by  the  poets,  who  sometimes 
give  to  shall  an  emphatical  sense  of  ivill: 
b'-U  I  shall  endeavour,  crassa  Minerva, 
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to  show  the  meaning  of  ahalt  in  the  fu- 
ture tense.] 

1.  /  Shall  love.  It  will  so  be  that  I  must 
love;  I  am  resolved  to  love. 

2.  Shall  I  love.?  Will  it  be  permitted 
me  to  love?  Will  you  permit  me  to 
love?  Will  it  be  that  I  must  love? 
Thou  Shalt  love.  I  command  thee  to 
love;  it  is  permitted  thee  to  love;  [in 
poetry  or  solemn  diction]  it  will  be  that 
thou  must  love. 

4.  Shalt  thou  love?  Will  it  be  that  thou 
must  love?  Will  it  be  permitted  to  thee 
to  love? 

5.  He  Shall  love.  It  will  be  that  he 
must  love;  it  is  commanded  him  that 
he  love. 

It  is  a  mind,  that  shall  remain. 

Shall  remain ! 

Hear  you  this  triton  of  the  minnows?  Mark  you 
His  absolute  shall?  Shakspeare^. 

See  Romulus  the  great: 
This  prince  a  priestess  of  your  blood  shallhtai; 
And,  like  his  sire,  in  arms  he  shall  appear. 

Dryden. 

That  he  shall  receive  no  benefit  from  Christ,  is 
the  affirmation  whereon  all  his  despair  is  founded; 
and  the  one  way  of  removing  this  dismal  apprehen- 
sion, is  to  convince  him  that  Christ's  death,  and  the 
benefits  thereof,  either  do,  or,  if  he  perform  the  con- 
dition required  of  him,  shall  certainly  belong  to  him. 

Hammorui. 

6.  Shall  he  love?  Is  it  permitted  him  to 
love?  [in  solemn  languagcj  Will  it  be 
that  he  must  love? 

7.  The  plural  persons  follow  the  signifi- 
cation of  the  singulars. 

Shalloo'n,  shal-16dn'.  n.  s.  A  slight  wool- 
len stuff. 

In  blue  shalloon  shall  Hannibal  be  clad. 
And  Scipio  trail  an  Irish  purple  plaid.  Svnjt-. 

Sha'llop,  shal'liip.  n.  s.  [chalaufie,  Fr.J 
A  small  boat. 

You  were  resolved,  after  your  arrival  into  Oroo- 
Doque,  to  pass  to  the  mine;  and,  to  that  cud,  yoa 
desired  to  have  sir  John  Feaioe's  shallop:  I  do  not 
allow  of  that  course,  because  ye  cannot  land  so  se- 
cretly but  that  some  Indians  on  the  river  side  may 
discover  you,  who  giving  knowledge  of  your  passage 
to  the  Spaniards,  you  may  be  cut  off  before  you  can 
recover  your  boat.  Raleigh. 

Our  hero  set 
In  a  small  shallop,  fortune  in  his  debt.  Waller. 

Sha'llow,  shal'16.^27  adj.  [This  word  is 
probably  compounded  of  shoal  and/ow.J 

1 .  Not  deep;  having  the  bottom  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  surface  or  edge. 

I  had  been  drowned,  but  that  tl»e  shore  was  sheivy 
and  shallow;  a  death  that  I  abhor.  Shakspeare. 

That  inundation,  though  it  were  sha'.luic,  had  a 
long  continuance,  whereby  they  of  the  vale,  diat 
were  not  drowned,  perished  for  want  of  food.  Bacon. 

The  like  opinion  he  held  of  .Meotis  Palus,  that 
by  the  floods  of  Tanais,  and  etuth  brought  down 
thereby,  it  grew  observably  shallower  in  his  days, 
aijd  would  iu  process  of  tiuie  become  a  firm  land. 

Brown, 
I  am  made  a  shallow  forded  stream, 
Seen  to  the  bottom:  all  my  clearness  scoru'd. 
And  all  my  faults  expos'd.  Drydin. 

Shallow  brooks,  that  flow'd  so  clear, 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

Iu  shallow  furrows  vines  securely  grow.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  intellectually  deep;  not  profound; 
not  vtry  knowing  or  wise;  empty;  tri. 
fling;  futile;  silly. 
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I'll  shew  my  mind, 
Accoi'ding  to  my  shallow  simple  skill.    Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  very  shallow  monster: 
Afraid  of  him  ?  A  very  sliallow  monster, 
The  man  i'  th'  moon !  A  most  poor  credulous  mon- 
ster. Shakspeare. 
The  king  was  neither  so  shalloto  nor  so  ill  ad- 
vertised as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  of  the 
French  king,  for  the  investing  himself  of  Bretaigne. 

Bacon. 
Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains, 
Deep  versM  in  books,  and  shallmo  in  himself. 

Milton- 
One  would  no  more  wonder  to  see  the  most  shal- 
low nation  of  Europe  the  most  vain,  than  to  find  the 
most  empty  fellows  in  every  nation  more  conceited 
than  the  rest.  Addison. 

3.  Not  deep  of  sound. 

If  a  virgmal  were  made  with  a  double  concave, 
the  one  all  the  length  of  the  virginal,  and  the  other 
at  the  end  of  the  strings,  as  the  harp  hath,  it  must 
make  the  sound  perfecter,  and  not  so  shallow  and 
jarring.  Bacon. 

Sha'llow,  shal'16.  v.  s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] A  shelf;  a  sand;  a  flat;  a  shoal; 
a  place  where  the  water  is  not  deep. 

I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats; 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand. 
Veiling  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs, 
To  kiss  her  burial.  Shakspeare. 

A  swift  stream  is  not  heard  in  the  channel,  but 
upon  s/iaZioios  of  gravel.  Bacon. 

Having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick  flats  and 
shalloivs,  where  they  stuck  unreasonably,  to  learn  a 
few  words  with  lamentable  construction,  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported,  to  be  tost  with  their  un- 
ballasted wits  in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of 
controversy,  they  do  grow  into  hatred  of  learning. 

Milton. 
You  that  so  oft  have  sounded 
And  fathom 'd  all  his  thoughts,  that  know  the  deeps 
And  shallows  of  his  heart,  should  need  no  instru- 
ments 
To  advance  your  ends.  Denham. 

He  sounds  and  fathoms  him,  to  find 
The  shallows  of  his  soul.  Dryden. 

The  wary  Dutch 
Behind  their  treach'rous  shallows  now  withdraw, 
And  there  lay  snares  to  catch  the  British  host. 

Dryden. 

Three  more  fierce  Eurus  in  his  angry  mood 
Dash'd  on  the  shallows  of  the  moving  sand. 
And  in  mid  ocean  left  them  moor'd  a-land.    Dryd. 

In  arms  of  the  sea,  and  among  islands,  there  is 
no  great  depth,  and  some  places  are  plain  shallows. 

Burnet. 

Their  s^awn  being  lighter  than  the  water,  there 
it  would  not  sink  to  the  bottom,  but  be  buoyed  up 
by  it,  and  carried  away  to  the  shallows.  Ray. 

With  the  use  of  diligence,  and  prudent  conduct, 
he  may  decline  both  rocks  and  shallows.      JSforris- 

The  sea  could  not  be  much  narrower  than  it  is, 
without  a  great  loss  to  the  world;  and  must  we  now 
have  an  ocean  of  mere  flats  and  shalloios,  to  the  ut- 
ter ruin  of  navigation?  Bentley. 

Sha'llowbrained,    shal'lo-brin'd.    adj. 
[shallow   and    brain.']     Foolish;  futile; 

trifling;  empty. 

It  cannot  but  be  matter  of  just  indignation  to  all 
good  men,  to  see  a  company  of  lewd  shalloic-brain- 
ed  huffs  making  atheism,  and  contempt  of  religion, 
the  sole  badge  of  wit.  South. 

Sha'llowly,  shai'16.16.  adv.  [from  shal- 
low.] 

1.  With  no  great  depth. 

The  load  lieth  open  on  the  grass,  or  but  shalloic- 
ly  covered.  C'^''"' 

2.  Simply;  foolishly. 

Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence. 

Shakspeare. 


Sha'llowness,   shal'lo-n^s.  «•  «.   [from 

shallo7v.'^ 

1.  Want  of  depth. 

2.  Want  of  thought;  want  of  Understand- 
ing; futility;  silliness;  emptiness. 

By  it  do  all  things  live  their  measur'd  hour; 
We  cannot  ask  the  thing  which  is  not  there. 
Blaming  the  shallowness  of  our  request.  Herbert. 
1  cannot  wonder  enough  at  the  shallowness  and 
impertinent  zeal  of  the  vulgar  sort  in  Druina,  who 
were  carried  away  with  such  an  ignorant  devotion 
for  his  successes,  when  it  little  concerned  their  re- 
ligion or  security.  Howel. 
Shalm,  sham.  n.  s.  [German.]  A  kind  of 
musical  pipe. 

Every  captain  was  commanded  to  have  his  sol- 
diers in  readiness  to  set  forward  upon  the  sign  giv- 
en, which  was  by  the  sound  of  a  shalm  or  hoboy. 

Knolles. 
Shalt,  shalt.  Second  person  of  shall. 
To  Sham,  sham.  v.  n.  [shoinini,  Welsh,  to 
cheat.] 

1.  To  trick;  to  cheat;  to  fool  with  a  fraud; 
to  delude  with  false  pretences.  A  low 
word. 

Men  tender  in  point  of  honour,  and  yet  ivith  lit- 
tle regard  to  truth,  are  sooner  wrought  upon  by 
shame  than  by  conscience,  when  they  find  them- 
selves fooled  and  shammed  into  a  conviction. 

^Estrange. 

Then  all  your  wits  that  flear  and  sham, 
Down  from  Don  Quixote  to  Tom  Tram, 
From  %vhom  I  jests  and  puns  purloin, 
And  slily  put  them  off  for  mine, 
Fond  to  be  thought  a  country  wit.  Prior. 

2.  To  obtrude  by  fraud  or  folly. 

We  must  have  a  care  that  we  do  not,  for  want 
of  laying  things  and  things  together,  sham  fallacies 
upon  the  world  for  current  reason.  VEstrange. 
Sham,  sham.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fraud; 
trick;  delusion;  false  pretence;  impos- 
ture.    A  low  word. 

No  sham  so  gross  but  it  will  pass  upon  a  weak 
man,  that  is  pragmatical  and  inquisitive. 

VEstrange. 
It  goes  a  great  way  when  natural  curiosity  and 
vulgar  prejudice  shall  be  assisted  with  the  shams  of 
astrological  judgments.  UEstrange. 

He  that  first  brought  the  sham,  wheedle,  or  ban- 
ter in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those 
ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 

That  in  the  sacred  temple  needs  would  try 
Without  a  fire,  th'  unheated  gums  to  fry, 
Believe  who  will  the  solemn  sham,  not  I.   Mdison. 
Sham,  sham.  adj.  False;  counterfeit;  fic- 
titious; pretended. 

Never  join  the  fray. 
Where  the  sham  quarrel  interrupts  the  way.     Gay. 
Sha'mbles,  sham'blz.3«9  n.  s.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology;  scannaglia,  Italian.] 

1.  The  place  where  butchers  kill  or  sell 
their  meat;  a  butchery. 

Far  be  the  thoughts  of  this  from  Henry's  heart. 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house. 

Shakspeare. 

I  hope  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 
.    Oh,  ay,  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  s/wmi>ies. 
That  quicken  ev'n  with  blowing.  Shaksp- 

He  warned  a  flock  of  sheep,  that  were  driving  to 
the  shambles,  of  their  danger;  and,  upon  uttering 
some  sounds,  they  all  fled.  idrbuthnot. 

2.  It  is  here  improperly  used. 

When  the  person  is  made  the  jest  of  the  mob,  or 
his  back  the  shambles  of  the  executioner,  there  is 
no  more  conviction  in  the  one  than  in  the  other. 

Watts. 
Sha'mbling,    sham'bl-ing.**°  adj.    [See 
Sc  AMBLING.]    Moving  awkwardly  and 
irre;^ularly.     A  low  bad  word. 


By  that  shambling  in  his  walk,  it  should  be  my 
rich  banker,  Gomez,  whom  1  knew  at  Barcelona. 

Bryden. 
So  when  nurse  Nokes  to  act  young  Amnion  tries, 
With  shambling  legs,  long  chin,  and  foolish  eyes, 
With  dangling  hands  he  strokes  the  imperial  robe, 
And  with  a  cuckold's  air  commands  the  globe. 

Smith. 

SHAME,  shdme.  n.  s.  [pceam,  Saxon; 
schaetnte,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  passion  felt  when  reputation  is 
supposed  to  be  lost;  the  passion  ex- 
pressed sometimes  by  blushes. 

Lamenting  sorrow  did  in  darkness  lie. 
And  shame  his  ugly  face  did  hide  from  living  eye. 

Spenser. 

Peace,  peace,  for  sAame,  if  not  for  charity. 
— Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me: 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd: 
My  charity  is  outiage,  life  my  shame; 
And  in  my  shame  still  lives  my  sorrow's  rage. 

Shakspeare 
Hide,  for  shame, 
Romans,  your  grandsires'  images. 
That  blush  at  their  degenerate  progeny.      Dryden. 

In  the  schools  men  are  allowed,  without  shame, 
to  deny  the  agreementof  ideas;  or  out  of  the  schools, 
from  thence  have  learned,  without  shame,  to  deny 
the  connection  of  ideas.  Locke. 

2.  The  cause  or  reason  of  shame;  dis- 
grace; ignominy. 

The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me ; 
For  I  have  heard  him  say,  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 

Shakspeare- 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  guides,  who  are 
the  s/iame  of  religion.  South. 

This  jest  was  first  of  th'  other  house's  making. 
And,  five  times  tried,  has  never  fail'd  of  taking: 
For  'twere  a  shame  a  poet  should  be  kill'd. 
Under  the  shelter  of  so  broad  a  shield.        Dryden. 

0  shame  to  manhood!  shall  one  daring  boy 
The  scheme  of  all  our  happiness  destroy?  ,     Pope. 
3.  Reproach;  infliction  of  shame. 

A  foul  shame  is  upon  the  thief.        Ecclesiasticus. 
Applause 
Tum'd  to  exploding  hiss,  triumph  to  shame, 
Cast  on  themselves  from  their  own  mouths.  Milton. 

To  Shame,  shime.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  ashamed;  to  fill  with  shame. 
To  tell  thee  of  whom  deriv'd. 

Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  hast  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither, 
And  I've  power  to  shame  him  hence: 
Oh,  while  you  live,  tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil. 

Shakspeare. 

Hyperbolus  by  suffering  did  traduce 
The  ostracism,  and  sham'd  it  out  of  use. 

Cleavelani. 
Despoil 'd 
Of  all  our  good,  s/iam'd,  nak'd,  miserable.   MUton. 

What  hurt  can  there  be  in  all  the  slanders  and 
disgraces  of  this  world,  if  they  are  but  the  arts  and 
methods  of  providence,  to  shame  us  into  the  glories 
of  the  next.  South. 

Were  there  but  one  righteous  man  in  the  world, 
he  would  hold  up  his  head  with  confidence  and  hon- 
our, he  would  shame  the  world,  and  not  the  wurld 
him.  South. 

He,  in  a  loathsome  dungeon  doomM  to  lie, 
In  bonds  retain'd  his  birthright  liberty. 
And  shamed  oppression,  tillit  set  him  free.     Dryi, 

The  coward  bore  the  man  immortal  spite, 
Who  s/iam'd  him  out  of  madness  into  flight. 

Dryden. 

Who  shames  a  scribbler,  breaks  a  cobweb  through;. 
He  spins  the  slight  self-pleasing  thread  anew.  Pope. 

2.  To  disgrace. 
Certes,  sir  knight,  ye  been  too  much  to  blame 

Thus  for  to  blot  the  honour  of  the  dead, 
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And  with  foul  cowardice  his  carcass  shame. 

Fairy  ^u«en. 

To  Shame,  sh&me.  v.  n.  To  be  asham- 
ed. 

Great  shame  it  is,  thing  so  divine  in  view, 
Made  for  to  be  the  world's  most  ornament, 

To  make  the  bait  her  gazers  to  embrew; 
Good  stianus  lo  be  to  ill  an  instrument.       Spemer. 

Sham'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  ex- 
traught, 
To  let  thy  tongue  detect  thy  base-born  heart  ?  Skaks 

To  the  trunk  of  it  authors  give  such  a  magnitude, 
as  I  shatne  to  repeat.  Raleigh. 

Cruel  Auster  thither  hied  him; 
And  with  the  rush  of  one  rude  blast, 
Shamed  not  spitefully  to  waste 
All  ins  leaves,  so  fresh,  so  sweet, 
And  lay  ihem  trembling  at  his  feet.  Crashaw. 

SHA'MEFAc'ED,stiame'fi5tc.3*9ac(/.[«Acwjt' 
and  face.]  Modest;  bashful;  easily  put 
out  of  countenance. 

Phiioclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling, 
making  shamefaccdness  pleasing,  and  pleasure 
shamejaci-d,  tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to 
feel  the  naked  ground.  Sidney. 

Couscience  is  a  blushing  shamefaced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom:  it  fills  one  full  of  ob- 
stacles. Shakspeare. 

A  man  may  be  shamefaced,  and  a  woman  modest, 
to  the  degree  of  scauualous  U Estrange. 

Your  shamefaced  virtue  shunn'd  the  people's  pruise. 
And  senate's  honours.  Dryden. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  that  remarkable 
turn  in  the  behaviour  of  our  fashionable  English- 
men, that  makes  them  sfeomp/octd  in  the  exercise 
of  those  duties  which  they  were  sent  into  the  world 
to  perform.  .Addison. 

SHAiMEFA'cEDLY,      shame'fistc-l^.     adv. 
Qfrom  «/ia/n;/acf  c/.]Modestly;  bashfully. 
Shamefa'oedness,  shime'fiste-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  aha')mfacedr\    Modesty;  bashful- 
ness;  timidity. 

Dorus,  having  had  all  the  while  a  free  behold- 
ing of  the  fair  Pamela,  could  well  have  defended 
the  assault  he  gave  unto  her  face  with  bringing  a 
fair  stain  of  sfcame/ocedness  into  it.  Sidner^. 

She  is  the  fountain  of  your  modesty; 
You  shamefac'd  are,  but  shamiefac'dness  itself  is 
she.  Fairy  Queen. 

None  but  fools,  out  of  shamefacedness,  hide  their 

ulcers,  which,  if  shown,  might  be  healed.  Dryden. 

Sha'meful,  shime'ful.  adj.    \_shame  and 

full.] 
!.  Disgraceful;    ignominious;    infamous; 
reproachful. 

This  all  through  that  great  prince's  pride  did  fall, 
And  came  to  shameful  end.  Fairy  Queen. 

For  this  he  shall  live  hated,  be  blasphem'd, 
Seiz'd  on  by  force,  judg'd,  and  to  death  condemn'd, 
A  shameful  and  accurst!  Milton. 

His  naval  preparations  were  not  more  surprising 
than  his  quick  and  shameful  retreat;  for  he  return- 
ed to  Carthage  with  only  one  ship,  having  fled  with- 
out striking  one  stroke.  Jirhulhnot. 

The  knave  of  diamonds  tries  his  wily  arts. 
And  wins,  0  dutmeful  chance!  the  queen  of  hearts. 

Pope. 
■2.  Full  of  indignity  or  indecency;  raising 
shame  in  another. 

Phoebus  flying  so  most  shameful  sight, 
His  blushing  face  in  foggy  cloud  implies. 
And  hides  for  shame.  Fairy  Queen. 

Sha'mefully,  shkme'fil-1^.  adv.  [from 

shamrfuLj 
I.  Disgracefully;  ignominiously;    infam- 
ously; rf'proachfully. 

But  I  his  holy  secret 
Presumptuously  have  publish'd,  impiously. 
Weakly  at  least,  and  shamefully.  Milton. 

Would  he  shanufully  fail  in  the  last  act  in  this 
fODtrivaace  of  the  nature  of  man.'  More. 


Those  who  are  ready  enough  to  confess  him,  both 

in  judgment  and  profession,  are,  for  the  most  part, 

very  prone  to  deny  him  shamefully  in  their  doings. 

i  South. 

2.  With  indignity;  with  indecency;  so  as 

ought  to  cause  shame. 

None  but  that  saw,  quoth  he,  would  ween  for  truth. 

How  shamefully  that  maid  he  did  torment 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sha'meless,  shime'lds.  adj.[ivoni  sha?ne.^ 
Wanting  shame;  wanting  modesty;  im- 
pudent; frontless;  immodest;  audacious. 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd. 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert  thou  not 
shameless.  Shakspeare. 

Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Shakspeare. 

The  shameless  denial   hereof  by  some  of  their 

friends,  and  the  more  shameless  justification  by  some 

of  their  flatterers,  makes  it  needful  to  exemplify, 

which  I  had  rather  forbeai-.  Raleigh. 

God  deliver  the  world  from  such  hucksters  of 

souls,  the  very  shame  of  religion,  and  the  shameless 

subverters  of  morality.  South. 

Such  shameless  bards  we  have;  and  yet  'tis  true. 

There  are  as  mad,  abandon'd  criticks  too.      Pope. 

Sha'melessly,  snime'l^s-i6.  adv.  [from 

s/iatneless.]    Impudently;   audaciously; 

witliaut  shame. 

The  king,  to-day,  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows, 
shamelessly  uncovereth  himself  2  Samuel. 

He  must  needs  be  shamelessly  wicked  that  abhors 
not  this  licentiousness.  Hale. 

Sha'melessness,  shime'l^s-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  shameless.']  Impudence;  want  of 
shame;  immodesty. 

Being  most  impudent  in  her  heart,  she  could, 
when  she  would,  teach  her  cheeks  blushing,  and 
make  shamefaccdness  the  cloak  of  shamelessness. 

Sidney. 

He  that  blushes  not  at  bis  crime,  but  addssAame- 

lessness  to  his  shame,  hath  nothing  left  to  restore 

him  to  virtue.  Taylor. 

Sha'mmer,  sham'miir.''8  n.  s.  [from  sham.] 

A  cheat;  an  impostor.     A  low  word. 

Sha'mois,  sham'm^.   n.  s.    [^chamois,  Fr. 

See  Chamois.]  A  kind  of  wild  goat. 

I'll  bring  thee 
To  clust'ring  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  shamois  from  the  rocks.  Shakspeare. 

Sha'mrock,  sham'nik.166  n.  s.  The  Irish 
name  for  three  leaved  grass. 

If  they  found  a  plot  of  watercresses,  or  sham- 
rocks, there  they  flocked  as  to  a  feast  for  the  time. 

Spenser. 
Shank,  shank.  7i.  s.    [pceanca,  Saxon; 
schenckel,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  middle  joint  of  the  leg;  that  part 
which  reaches  from  the  ankle  to  the 
knee. 

Eftsoons  her  white  straight  legs  were  altered 

To  crooked  crawling  shanks,  of  mairow  emptied; 
And  her  fair  face  to  foul  and  loathsome  hue, 
And  her  fine  coi-ps  to  a  bag  of  venom  o-rew. 

Spemer. 
The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side; 
His  youtliful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  sJumks.  Shaksp. 

A  stag  says,  if  these  pitiful  shanks  of  mine  were 
but  answerable  to  this  branching  head,  1  can't  but 
think  how  I  should  defy  all  my  enemies.  VEstrange. 

2.  The  bone  of  the  leg. 

Shut  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house. 
O'er  cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones. 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  chapless  skulls. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  long  part  of  any  instrument. 


The  shank  of  a  key,  or  some  such  long  hole,  the 
punch  cannot  strike,  because  the  sAan/c  is  not  forg- 
ed with"  substance  sufficient.  Moxon. 
4.  [^bryonia,  Latin.]  An  herb. 
Sha'nked,  shankt.3«9  adj.  [from  s/iank.] 

Having  a  shank. 
Sha'nker,  shank'Cir.98  n.  s.  [_chancre,  Fr.] 

A  venereal  excrescence. 
To  SHAPE,   shape,  v.  a.  pret.   shaped; 
part.  pass,  sha/ied  and  shafien.   [fcyp" 
pan,  Saxon;  schefifien,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  form;  to  mould  with  respect  to  ex- 
ternal dimensions. 

I,  that  am  not  shaped  for  sportive  tricks. 
Nor  made  to  court  an  am 'reus  looking-glass; 
I,  that  am  rudely  stampt,  and  want  love's  majesty, 
To  strut  before  a  wanton  ambling  nymph. 

S/iaA:spenr«. 
Those  nature  hath  shaped  with  a  great  head,  nar- 
row breast,  and  shoulders  sticking  out,  seem  much 
inclined  to  a  consumption.  Harvey. 

Mature  the  virgin  was,  of  Egypt's  race; 
Grace  shaped  her  limbs,  and  beauty  deck'd  her 
face.  Prior. 

■2.  To  mould;  to  cast;  to  regulate;  to  ad- 
just. 

Drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair. 
Nor  age  nor  honour  shall  shape  privilege. 

Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Candish,  when  without  hope,  and  ready  to 

shape  his  course  by  the  east  homewards,  met  a  ship 

which  came  from  the  Philippines.  Raleigh. 

To  the  stream,  when  neither  friends,  nor  force, 
Nor  speed,  nor  art  avail,  he  shapes  his  course. 

Denham. 

Charm 'd  by  their  eyes,  their  manners  I  acquire. 

And  shape  my  foolishness  to  their  desire.       Prior. 

3.  To  image;  to  conceive. 

Lovers  and  madmen  have  their  seething  brains. 
Such  shaping  fantasies  that  apprehend 
More  than  cQp\  reason  ever  comprehends.    Shaksp. 

It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse,  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.  Shakspeare. 

When  fancy  hath  formed  and  shaped  the  perfect- 
est  ideas  of  blessedness,  our  own  more  happy  expe- 
riences of  greater  must  disabuse  us.  Boyle. 

4.  To  make;  to  create.     Obsolete. 

I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mo- 
ther conceive  me.  Psalms. 

Shape,  shipe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Form;  external  appearance. 

He  beat  me  grievously  in  the  shape  of  a  woman, 
for  in  the  shape  of  a  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
Goliah  with  a  weaver's  beam.  Shaksp. 

The  shapes  of  the  locusts  were  like  unto  horses 
prepared  for  battle.  Revelation. 

The  other  shape, 
If  shape  it  may  be  call'd  that  shape  had  none 
Distinguishable  in  member,  joint,  or  limb.  Milton. 

In  vegetables  and  animals  the  shape  we  most  fix 
on,  and  are  most  led  by.  Locke. 

2.  Make  of  the  trunk  of  the  body. 

First  a  charming  shape  enslav'd  me, 
An  eye  then  gave  the  fatal  stroke; 

Till  by  her  wit  Corinna  sav'd  me, 
And  all  my  former  fetters  broke.  .Addison. 

Fathers  and  mothers,  friends  and  relations,  seem 
to  have  no  other  wish  towards  the  little  girl,  but  that 
she  may  have  a  fair  skin,  a  fine  shape,  dress  well, 
and  dance  to  admiration,  Law. 

3.  Being,  as  moulded  into  form. 

Before  the  gates  there  sat 
On  either  side  a  formidable  shape.  Milton. 

4.  Idea;  pattern. 

Thy  heart 
Contains  of  good,  wise,  just,  the  perfect  shape. 

.  .  Milton. 

5.  It  is  now  used  in  low  conversation  for 
manner. 
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Shapeless,  shipe'l^s.  adj.  [from  shafie^ 
Wanting  regularity  of  form;  wanting 
symmetry  of  dimensions. 

You  are  horn 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  be  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 

„    .    .   -         ,  Shakspeare. 

He  IS  deformed,  crooked,  old,  and  sere; 
111  fac'd,  worse  bodied,  sliapeless  every  where. 

„,  Shak^eare. 

Thrice  had  I  lov'd  thee, 
Before  I  knew  thy  face  or  name; 
So  in  a  voice,  so  in  a  shapeless  flame, 
Angels  aftect  ys  oft,  and  worshipp'd  be.        Donne. 

Now  the  victor  sti-etch'd  his  eager  hand, 
Where  the  tall  nothing  stood,  or  seem'd  to  stand; 
A  shapeless  shade,  it  melted  from  his  sight, 
Like  forms  in  clouds,  or  visions  of  the  night! 

Pope. 

Some  objects  please  our  eyes, 
Which  out  of  nature's  common  order  rise, 
The  s/io;)e/ess  rock,  or  hanging  precipice.        Pope- 

Sha'peliness,  shape'l^-n^s.  n.   s,   ["from 

shafiely.~^  Beauty  or  proportion  of  form. 

Sha'pely,   shape'l^.  adv.   [from  s/iafie.^ 

Symmetrical;  well  formed. 
Sha'pesmith,   shape'smiM.    n.  s.   [^sha/ie 
and  smU/i.2  One  who  undertakes  to  im- 
prove the  form  of  the  body.     A  bur- 
lesque word. 

No  shapes7nith  yet  set  up  and  drove  a  trede, 
To  mend  the  work  that  providence  had  made. 

Garth. 
SHARD,  shard,  n.  s.  [sc/iaerdef  Frisick.] 
J.  A  fragment  of  an  earthen  vessel. 
For  charitable  prayers. 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on 

her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewments.  Shakspeare. 

2.  {_c/iard.']  A  plant. 

Shards  or  mallows  for  the  pot 
Keep  the  loosen'd  body  sound.  Dryden. 

3.  It  seems  in  Spenser  to  signify  a  frith  or 
strait.  It  is  used,  says  U/iton^  in  the 
west,  for  a  gafi. 

Upon  that  shore  he  spied  Atin  stand, 
There  by  his  master  left,  when  late  he  far'd 
In  Phaedria's  fleet  bark,  over  that  per'lous  shard. 

Fairy  Qween. 

4.  A  sort  of  fish. 
Sha'rdborn,  shS.rd'b6rn.  adj,  [^shard  and 

born.'^  Born  or  produced  among  broken 
stones  or  pots.  Perhaps  shard^m  Shak- 
sfieare.)  may  signify  the  sheaths  of  the 
wings  of  insects. 

Ere  to  black  Hecat's  summons 
The  shardborn  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shaksp. 

Sha'rded,  sh&rd'^d.  adj.  [from  shard.^ 
Inhabiting  shards. 

Often  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold, 
Than  is  the  fuli-wing'd  eagle.  Shaksp. 

To    SHARE,     share,   v,   n.    [pceapan, 

pcypan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  divide;  to  part  among  many. 
Good  fellows  all. 
The -latest  of  my  wealth  I'll  share  amongst  you. 

Shaksp. 
Any  man  may  take  trial  of  his  fortune,  provided 
be  acknowledge  the  lord's  right,  by  sharing  out  un- 
to him  a  toll.  Careto. 

Well  may  he  then  to  you  his  cares  impart, 
And  share  his  burden  where  he  shares  his  heart. 

Dryden. 
la  the  primitive  times  the  advantage  of  priest- 
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hood  was  equally  shared  among  all  the  order,  and 
none  of  that  character  had  any  superiority    Collier. 

Though  the  weight  of  a  falsehood  would  be  too 
heavy  for  one  to  bear,  it  grows  light  in  their  imagi- 
nations when  it  is  shared  among  many.         Addison. 

Suppose  I  share  my  fortune  equally  between  my 
children  and  a  stranger,  will  that  imite  them.' 

Sioift. 
.  To   partake    with   others;   to  seize  or 
possess  jointly  with  another. 

The  captain,  half  of  whose  soldiers  were  dead, 
and  the  other  quarter  never  mustered  or  seen,  comes 
shortly  to  demand  payment  of  his  whole  account; 
where,  by  good  means  of  some  great  ones,  and  privy 
sharings  with  the  ofiicers  of  other  some,  he  receiv- 
eth  his  debt.  Spenser. 

In  vain  does  valour  bleed, 
While  avarice  and  rapine  share  the  land.     Milton. 

Go,  silently  enjoy  your  part  of  grief, 
And  share  the  sad  inheritance  with  me.       Dryden. 

Wav'd  by  the  wanton  winds  his  banner  flies. 
All  maiden  white,  and  shares  the  people's  eyes. 

Dryden. 

This  was  the  prince  decreed. 
To  share  his  sceptre.  Dryden. 

Not  love  of  liberty  nor  thirst  of  honour. 
Drew  you  thus  far;  but  hopes  to  share  the  spoil 
Of  conquer'd  towns  and  plunder'd  provinces. 

.dddison. 

All  night  it  rains,  the  shews  return  with  day, 
Great  Jove  with  Caesar  shares  his  sov'reign  sway. 

Logie. 
3.  To  cut;  to  separate;  to  sheer,    [from 
fceap,  Saxon.] 

With  swift  wheel  reverse  deep  ent'ring  shared 
All  his  right  side.  Milton. 

Scalp,  face,  and  shoulders  the  keen  steel  divides, 
And  the  shared  visage  hangs  on  equal  sides. 

Dryden. 

To  Share,  share,  v.  n.    To  have  part;  to 
have  a  dividend. 

I  am  the  prince  of  Wales;  and  think  not,  Percy, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  more.  Shaksp. 

Had  greater  haste  these  sacred  rites  prepar'd. 
Some  guilty  mouths  had  in  your  triumphs  sharhl; 
But  this  untainted  year  is  all  your  own.  Dryd. 

A  right  of  inheritance  gave  eveiy  one  a  title  to 
share  in  the  goods  of  his  father.  Locke. 

This  is  Dutch  partnership,  to  share  in  all  our  be- 
neficial bargains,  and  exclude  us  wholly  from  theirs. 

Swift. 
Share,  share,  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Part;  allotment;  dividend  obtained. 
If  every  just  man,  that  now  pines  with  want, 
Had  but  a  moderate  and  beseeming  share 
Of  that  which  lewdly-pamper'd  luxury 
Now  heaps  upon  some  with  vast  excess .         Milton. 
The  subdued  territory  was  divided  into  greater 
and  smaller  shares,  besides  that  reserved  to  the 
prince.  Temple. 

I'll  give  you  arms;  burn,  ravish,  and  destroy: 
For  my  own  share  one  beauty  I  design ; 
Engage  your  honours  that  she  shall  be  mine.  Dryd. 

While  fortune  favour'd, 
I  made  some  figure;  nor  was  my  name 
Obscure,  nor  I  without  my  share  of  fame.    Dryden. 

The  youths  have  equal  share 
In  Marcia's  wishes,  and  divide  their  sister.    .Sddis. 

In  poets  as  true  genius  is  but  rare. 
True  taste  as  seldom  is  the  critick's  share.  Pope. 
He  who  doth  not  perform  that  part  assigned  him, 
is  a  very  mischievous  member  of  the  publick;  be- 
cause he  takes  his  share  of  the  profit,  and  yet  leaves 
his  share  of  the  burden  to  be  born  by  others.  Swift. 
5.  To  go  shares;  to  partake. 

They  went  a  hunting,  and  every  one  to  go  share 
and  share  alike  in  what  they  took.  VEstrange. 
By  being  desirous  that  every  one  should  have 
their  full  share  of  the  favours  of  God,  they  would 
not  only  be  content,  but  glad,  to  see  one  another 
happy  in  the  little  enjoyments  of  this  transitory  life. 

Law. 
3.  A  part  contributed. 
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These,  although  they  bear  a  share  in  the  dis-^ 
charge,  yet  have  different  offices  in  the  composition. 

Broum. 
4.  [pceap.  Sax.]  The  blade  of  the  plough 
that  cuts  the  ground. 

Nor  laws  they  knew,  nor  manners,  nor  the  care 

Of  lab'ring  oxen,  nor  the  shining  share.       Dryden. 

Great  cities  shall  with  walls  be  compass'd  round 

And  sharpen'd  sliares  shall  vex  the  fruitful  ground! 

Dryden. 
Incumbent  o'er  the  shining  share 
The  master  leans,  removes  th'  obstructive  clay. 

_,      ,      ^,  .  Thornton. 

tor  clay  the  coulter  is  long  and  bending,  and  the 
share  narrow.  Mortinur. 

Sha'rebone,  shire'bone.  n.  a.  [a/tare  and 
bone.']  The  os  pubis;  the  bone  that  di- 
vides the  trunk  from  the  limbs. 

The  cartilage  bracing  together  the  two  ossa  pubis, 
or  sharebones,  Bartholinesaith,  is  twice  thicker  and 
laxer  in  women  than  men.  Derham. 

Sha'rer,  sha'rCir.98  n.  s.  [from  share.] 

1 .  One  who  divides  or  apportions  to  others; 
a  divider. 

2.  A  partaker;  one  who  participates  any 
thing  with  others. 

Most  it  seem'd  the  French  king  to  import, 
As  sharer  in  his  daughter's  injury.  Daniel. 

Pec  pie  not  allow'd  to  be  sliarers  with  their  com- 
panions m  good  fortune,  will  hardly  agree  to  be 
sharers  in  bad.  VEstrange. 

An  overgrown  estate  falling  into  the  hands  of  one 
that  has  many  children,  it  is  broken  into  so  many 
portions  as  render  the  sharers  rich  enough.  Mdison 

You  must  have  known  it. 
—Indeed  I  did,  then  favour'd  by  the  king. 
And  by  that  means  a  sharer  in  the  secret.'     Rowe. 

If,  by  taking  on  himself  human  nature  at  large 
he  hath  a  compassionate  and  tender  sense  of  the 
infirmities  of  mankind  in  general,  he  must  needs 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  feel  and  commiserate  the  in- 
firmities of  the  poor,  in  which  he  himself  was  so 
eminent  a  sharer.  Merbury. 

I  suifer  many  things  as  an  author  militant,  where- 
of in  your  days  of  probation  you  have  been  a  sharer. 

Pope  to  Sjcift. 
Shark,   shark,  n,  s.  [canis  charc/iariasf 
Latin] 

1.  A  voracious  sea  fish. 
His  jaws  horrifick  ann'd  with  threefold  fate 

The  direful  shark.  Thomon. 

2.  A  greedy  artful  fellow;  one  who  fills 
his  pockets  by  sly  tricks.    A  low  word. 

David's  messengers  are  sent  back  to  him,  like  so 
many  sharks  and  runnagates,  only  for  endeavouring 
to  compliment  an  ill  nature  out  of  itself,  and  seek- 
ing that  by  petition  which  they  might  have  com- 
manded by  their  sword.  South 

3.  Trick;  fraud;  petty  rapine.  A  low 
word. 

Wretches  who  live  upon  the  shark,  and  other 
men  s  sins,  the  common  poisoners  of  youth  equally 
desperate  in  their  fortunes  and  their  manners,  and 
getting  their  very  bread  by  the  damnation  of  souls. 

South. 
To  Shark,  sh^rk.  v.  a.  To  pick  up  hasti- 
ly or  slily. 

Young  Pontinbras, 
Of  unimproved  mettle,  hot  and  full. 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
bhark  d  up  a  list  of  landless  resolutes.   Shakspetn. 
To    Shark,  skirk.  v.  n. 
1.  To  play  the  petty  thief.  A  low  word. 
The  fly  leads  a  lazy,   voluptuous,   scandalous. 
sharking  life,  hateful  wherever  she  comes. 

o    T-       1  •   1  L^Estrange. 

■«.   lo  cheat;  to  trick.     A  low  word. 

^in.s  worth. 
There  are  cheats  by  natural  inclination  as  well 
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Mby  corrnption:  nature  taght  this  boy  to  shark,  not 
discipline.  ^Estrange. 

The  old  generous  English  spirit,  which  hereto- 
fore made  this  nation  so  great  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  world,  seems  utterly  extinct;  and  we  are  de- 
generated into  a  mean,  skarking,  fallacious,  under- 
mining, converse;  there  being  a  snare  and  a  trapan 
almost  in  every  word  we  hear,  and  every  action  we 
see.  South. 

3.   7'o  Shark.  To  fawn  upon  for  a  dinner. 
SHARP,    sliirp.    adj.     [pceapp,    Sax. 
acher/ie^  Dut.] 

1.  Keen;   piercing;   having  a  keen  edge; 
having  an  acute  point;  not  blunt. 

She  hath  tied 
Shai-p  tooth'd  unkindness  like  a  vulture  here. 

Shakspeare. 

In  Ireland  have  I  seen  this  stubborn  Cade 
Oppose  himself  against  a  troop  of  kerns; 
And  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 
Were  almost  like  a  sharp  quill'd  porcupine.  Shaksp. 

Thy  tongue  deviseth  mischiefs,  like  a  sharp  ra- 
zor, working  deceitfully.  Psalms. 

With  edged  gi-ooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  away  the  extuberances  left  by  the  sharp 
pointed  grooving  tools,  and  bring  the  work  into  a 
perfect  shape.  Moxan. 

2.  Terminating  in  a  point  or  edge;  not  ob- 
tuse. 

The  form  of  their  heads  is  narrow  and  sharp, 
that  they  may  the  better  cut  the  air  in  their  swift 
flight.  -l^ore. 

There  was  seen  some  miles  in  the  sea  a  great 
pillar  of  light,  not  sharp,  but  in  form  of  a  column  or 
cylinder,  rising  a  great  way  up  towards  heaven. 

Bacon. 

To  come  near  the  point,  and  draw  unto  a  sharper 
angle,  they  do  not  only  speak  and  practise  truth, 
but  really  desire  its  enlargement.  Browri. 

Their  embryon  atoms 
Light  arm'd  or  heavy,  sharp,  smooth,  light,  or  slow. 

jyiillon. 

It  is  so  much  the  firmer,  by  how  much  broader 
the  bottom,  and  sharper  the  top.  Temple. 

In  shipping  such  as  this  the  Irish  kern. 
And  untaught  Indian,  on  the  stieam  did  glide. 

Ere  sharp  keel'd  boats  to  stem  the  flood  did  learn. 
Or  fin-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.    Dryd. 

3.  Acute  of  mind;  witty;  ingenious;  inven- 
tive. 

Now  as  fine  in  his  apparel  as  if  he  would  make 
me  in  love  with  a  cloak,  and  verse  for  verse  with 
the  sliarpest  witted  lover  in  Arcadia.  Sidney. 

If  we  had  nought  but  sense,  each  living  wight. 
Which  we  call  brute,  would  be  more  sharp  than  we. 

Davies. 

Sharp  to  the  world,  but  thoughtless  of  renown. 
They  plot  not  on  the  stage,  but  on  the  town.  Dryd. 

There  is  nothing  makes  men  shai-per,  and  sets 
their  hands  and  wits  more  at  work,  than  want 

Addison. 

Many  other  things  belong  to  the  material  world, 
wherein  the  sharpest  philosophers  have  never  yet 
arrived  at  clear  and  distinct  ideas.  Watts. 

4.  Quick,  as  of  sight  or  hearing. 

As  the  sharpest  eye  discerneth  nought. 
Except  the  sun-beams  in  the  air  do  shine; 

So  the  best  soul,  with  her  reflecting  thought, 
Sees  not  herself  without  some  light  divine.  Davies. 

To  sharp  eyed  reason  this  would  seem  untrue; 
But  reason  I  through  love's  false  opticks  view. 

Dryden. 

5.  Sour   without  astringency;   sour,   but 
not  austere;  acid. 

So  we,  if  children  young  diseas'd  we  find. 
Anoint  with  sweCts  the  vessel's  foremost  parts, 
To  make  them  taste  the  potions  sharp  we  give; 
They  drink  deceiv'd,  and  so  deceiv'd  they  live. 

Spenser. 

Sharp  tasted  citrons  Median  climes  produce; 
Bitter  the  rind,  but  generous  is  the  juice.    Dryden. 

Different  simple  ideas  are  sometimes  expressed 
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by  the  same  word,  as  sweet  and  sharp  are  applied 
to  the  objects  of  hearing  and  tasting.  Watts. 

Shrill;  piercing  the  ear  with  a  quick 
noise;  not  flat. 

In  whistling  you  contract  the  mouth,  and,  to  make 
it  more  sharp,  men  use  their  finger.  Bacon 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  strikes  so 
sharp,  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  Bacon. 

For  the  various  modulation  of  the  voice,  the  up- 
per end  of  the  windpipe  is  endued  with  several  car- 
tilages to  contract  or  dilate  it,  as  we  would  have 
our  voice  flat  or  sharp.  _  ""J/- 

7.  Severe;  harsh;  biting;  sarcastick. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  head. 

Shaksp. 

How  often  may  we  meet  with  those  who  are  one 
while  courteous,  but  within  a  small  time  after  are 
so  supercilious,  sharp,  troublesome,  fierce,  and  ex- 
ceptions, that  they  are  not  only  short  of  the  true 
character  of  friendship,  but  become  the  very  sores 
and  burdens  of  society!  South. 

Cease  contention:  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  he  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden. 

8.  Severe;  quick  to  punish;  cruel;  severe- 
ly rigid. 

There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee; 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.  Shaksp. 

9.  Eager;  hungry;  keen  upon  a  quest. 

My  faulcon  now  is  sharp  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  full  gorg'd; 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure.       Shaksp. 

The  sharp  desire  I  had 
Of  tasting.  MiUon. 

10.  Painful;  afflictive. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is, 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shaksp. 

He  caused  his  father's  friends  to  be  cruelly  tor- 
tured; grieving  to  see  them  live  to  whom  he  was  so 
much  beholding,  and  therefore  rewarded  them  with 
such  sharp  payment.  Knolles. 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy;  and  after  life 
Trieu    ;i  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

It  is  a  \evy  small  comfort  that  a  plain  man,  lying 
under  a  sharp  fit  of  the  stone,  receives  from  this 
sentence.  Tillotson. 

1 1 .  Fierce;  ardent;  fiery. 

Their  piety  feign 'd 
In  sharp  contest  of  battle  found  no  aid.        Milton. 

A  sharp  assault  already  is  begun; 
Their  murd'ring  guns  play  fiercely  on  the  walls. 

Dryden. 
1  2.  Attentive;  vigilant. 

Sharp  at  her  utmost  ken  she  cast  her  eyes. 
And  somewhat  floating  from  afar  descries.  Dryden. 
Is  a  man  bound  to  look  out  sharp  to  plague  him- 
self, and  to  take  care  that  he  slips  no  opportunity  of 
being  unhappy.'  Collier. 

A  clergyman,  established  in  a  competent  living, 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  being  so  sharp  and  ex- 
acting. Sicift. 

1 3.  Acrid;  biting;  pinching;  piercing,  as 
the  cold. 

The  windpipe  is  continually  moistened  with  a 
glutinous  humour,  issuing  out  of  small  glandules  in 
its  inner  coat,  to  fence  it  against  the  s/iajp  air.  Ray. 

Nor  here  the  sun's  meridian  rays  had  now'r, 
Nor  wind  sharp  piercing,  nor  the  rushing  show'r, 
The  verdant  arch  so  close  its  texture  kept.      Pope. 

14.  Subtile;  nice;  witty;  acute:  of  things. 
Sharp  and  subtile  discourses  procure  very  great 

applause;  but  being  laid  in  the  balance  with  that 

which  sound  experience  plainly  delivereth,  they  are 

overweighed.  Hooker. 

The  instances  you  mention  are  the  strongest  and 

I    sharpest  that  can  be  urged.  Digby. 
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15.  [Among  workmen.]     Hard. 

They  make  use  of  the  sharpest  sand,  that  being 
best  for  mortar  to  lay  bricks  and  tiles  in.     Moxon. 

16.  Emaciated;  lean. 
His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 

^  MUton. 

Sharp,  sh^rp.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  A  sharp  or  acute  soynd. 

It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune. 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakspeare- 

2.  A  pointed  weapon;  small  sword;  rapier. 
A  low  word. 

If  butchers  had  but  the  manners  to  go  to  sharps, 
gentlemen  would  be  contented  with  a  rubber  at  cuffs. 

Collier. 
To  Sharp,  shirp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  keen. 

Whom  the  whetstone  sharps  to  eat, 
They  cry,  milstoncs  are  good  meat.      Ben  Jonson. 

To  Sharp,  sh^rp.  v.  n.  To  play  thievish 
tricks. 

I  like  upon  what's  my  own;  whereas  your  scan- 
dalous life  is  only  cheating  or  sharpening  one  half 
of  the  year,  and  starving  the  other.       VEslrange. 

To    Sha'rpen,  sh&r'p'n.^"^   v.   a.    [from 
sharfi.~\ 

1 .  To  make  keen;  to  edge;  to  point. 

The  weaker  their  helps  are,  the  more  their  need 
is  to  sharpen  the  edge  of  their  own  industry.  Hooker. 
The  Israelites  went  down  to  the  Philistines,  to 
sharpen  every  man  bis  share  and  his  coulter. 

I  Samuel. 
His  severe  wrath  shall  he  sharpen  for  a  sword. 

Wisdom. 
The  grating  of  a  saw,  when  sharpened,  offends  so 
much,  as  it  setteth  the  teeth  on  edge.  Bacon, 

The  squadron  bright,  sharpening  in  mooned  horns 
Their  phalanx.  Milton. 

It  may  contribute  to  his  misery,  heighten  the  an- 
guish, and  sharpen  the  sting  of  conscience,  and  so 
add  fury  to  the  evei-lasting  flames,  when  he  shall 
reflect  upon  the  abuse  of  wealth  and  greatness. 

South. 
No:  'tis  resistance  that  inflames  desire; 
Sharpens  the  darts  of  love,  and  blows  the  fire. 

Dryden. 
Ere  ten  moons  had  sharpen''d  either  horn, 
To  crown  their  bliss,  a  lovely  boy  was  born.  Dryd. 

Her  nails  are  sharpened  into  pointed  claws; 
Her  hands  bear  half  her  weight,  and  turn  to  paws. 

Addison. 

2.  To  make  quick,  ingenious,  or  acute. 

Overmuch  quickness  of  wit,  either  given  by  na- 
ture, or  sharpened  by  study,  doth  not  commonly 
bring  gieatest  learning,  best  manners,  or  happiest 
life  in  the  end.  Ascham. 

3.  To  make  quicker  of  sense. 

Th'  air  sharpened  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  eager  or  hungry. 

Epicurean  cooks 
Sharpen  with  cloyless  sauce  his  appetite.  Shaksp. 
Such  an  assurance  as  will  shaipen  men's  desires, 
and  quicken  their  endeavours  for  obtaining  a  lesser 
good,  ought  to  inspire  men  with  more  vigour  in  pur- 
suit of  what  is  greater.  Tillotson. 

5.  To  make  fierce  or  angry. 

Mine  enemy  sharpeneth  his  eyes  upon  me.     Job. 

6.  To  make  biting,  sarca-stick,  or  severe. 

My  haughty  soul  would  swell; 
S/ia?-p£n  each  word,  and  threaten  in  my  eyes.  Smith. 

7.  To  make  less  flat;  to  make  more  pierc- 
ing to  the  ears. 

Enclosures  not  only  preserve  sound,  but  increase 
and  sharpen  it.  Bacon. 

8.  To  make  sour. 

Sha'ri'er,  shirp'ur.9«  n.  9.  [from  «Aar/j.l 
A  tricking  fellow;  a  petty  thief;  a  rascal. 
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Sharpers,  as  pikes,  prey  upon  their  owu  kjiid. 

VEstrai^e, 
He  should  retrench  what  he  lost  to  sharpers,  and 
spent  upon  puppet-plays,  to  apply  it  to  that  use. 

^rbuthnot. 
I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 
Siia'rply,  sh&rp'l^.  adv.  [from  s/iar/i.^ 

1.  With  keenness;  with  good  edge  or 
point. 

2.  Severely;  rigorously;  roughly. 

They  are  more  shmply  to  be  chastised  and  re- 
formed than  the  rude  Irish,  which,  being  very  wild 
at  the  first,  arc  now  become  more  civil,      Spenser. 

3.  Keenly;  acutely;  vigorously. 

The  mind  and  memory  are  more  sharply  exer- 
cised in  comprehending  another  man^s  things  than 
our  own.  Ben  Jonson. 

4.  Afflictively;  painfully. 

At  the  arrival  of  the  English  ambassadors  the  sol- 
diers were  sharply  assailed  with  wants.     Hayward. 

5.  With  quickness. 

You  contract  your  eye  when  you  would  see  sharp- 
ly; and  erect  your  ear  when  you  would  hear  atten- 
tively. Bacon. 

6.  Judiciously;  acutely;  wittily. 
Sha'rpnkss,  sh4rp'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  s/iai-p.'] 
1.  Keenness  of  edge  or  point. 

Palladius  neither  suflfering  us  nor  himself  to  take 
in  hand  the  party  till  the  afternoon;  when  we  were 
to  fight  in  troops,  not  differing  otherwise  from  ear- 
nest, but  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weapons  was  taken 
away.  Sidney 

A  second  glance  came  gliding  like  the  first; 
And  he  who  saw  the  sharpness  of  the  dart. 
Without  defence  receiv'd  it  in  his  heart.     Dryden. 
3.  Not  obtuseness. 

Force  consisteth  in  the  roundings  and  raisings  of 
the  work,  according  as  the  limbs  do  more  or  less  re- 
quire it;  so  as  the  beholder  shall  spy  no  sharpness 
in  the  bordering  lines.  Wotton. 

3.  Sourness  without  austereness. 

There  is  a  sharpness  in  vinegar,  and  there  is  a 
sharpness  in  pain,  in  sorrow,  and  in  reproach;  there 
is  a  sharp  eye,  a  sharp  wit,  and  a  sharp  sword:  but 
there  is  not  one  of  these  several  sharpnesses  the 
same  as  another  of  them;  and  a  sharp  east  wind  is 
different  from  them  all.  Walls. 

Provoking  sweat  extremely,  and  taking  away  all 
sharpness  from  whatever  you  put  in,  must  be  of  good 
effect  in  the  cure  of  the  gout.  Temple. 

4.  Severity  of  language;  satirical  sarcasm. 

There's  gold  for  thee ; 
Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill, 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again.  Shaksp. 

Some  did  all  folly  with  just  sharpness  blame. 
While  others  laugh'd  and  scorn'd  them  into  shame; 
But,  of  these  two,  the  last  succeeded  best, 
As  men  aim  rightest  when  they  shoot  in  jest.  Dryd. 

The  sharpness  of  his  satire,  next  to  himself,  falls 
most  heavily  on  his  friends.  Dryden 

This  is  a  subject  of  which  it  is  hard  to  speak 
without  satirical  sharpness,  and  particular  reflec- 
tions, on  many  churches  of  christians.  Sprat. 

5.  Painfulness;  afflictiveness. 

At  this  time 
We  sweat  and  bleed;  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend; 
And  the  best  quarrels  in  the  heat  are  cui-st 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness.  Shaksp. 

Not  a  single  death  only  that  then  attended  this 
profession;  but  the  terror  and  sharpness  of  it  was  re- 
doubled in  the  manner  and  circumstances.     South. 

6.  Intellectual  acuteness;  ingenuity;  wit. 

Till  Arianism  had  made  it  a  matter  of  great 
aliarpness  and  subtilty  of  wit  to  be  a  sound  believing 
christian,  men  were  not  curious  what  syllables  or 
particles  of  speech  they  used.  Hooker. 

The  daring  of  the  soul  proceeds  from  thence, 
Sharpness  of  wit  and  active  diligence.  Dryden. 

The  son  returned  with  strength  of  constitution, 


Hooker 
adj.  \jharfi    and 


sharpness  of  understanding,  and  skill  in  languages. 

Addison. 

7.  Quickness  of  senses. 

If  the  understanding  or  faculty  of  the  soul  be  like 
unto  bodily  sight,  not  of  equal  s/iar/)ness  in  all;  what 
can  be  more  convenient  than  that,  even  as  the  dark- 
sighted  man  is  directed  by  the  clear  about  things 
visible,  so  likewise,  in  matters  of  deeper  discourse, 
the  wise  in  heart  doth  shew  the  simple  where  his 
way  lieth. 

Sharp-set,  sh^rp-s^t' 
set.'] 

1.  Hungry;  ravenous. 
The  seely  dove 

Two  sharp-set  hawks  do  her  on  each  side  hem; 
And  she  knows  not  which  way  to  fly  from  them. 

Brown. 

An  eagle  shai-p-set,  looking  about  her  for  her  prey, 

spied  a  leveret.  VEslrange. 

2.  Eager;  vehemently  desirous. 
Basilius  forced  her  to  stay,  though  with  much  ado, 

she  being  sharp-set  upon  the  fulfilling  of  a  shrewd 
office,  in  overlooking  Philoclea.  S'uhiey. 

Our  senses  are  sharp-set  on  pleasures.       VEslr. 

A  comedy  of  Johnson's,  not  Ben,  held  seven 
nights;  for  the  town  is  sharp-set  on  new  plays.  Pope. 

Sharp-sighted,  shirp-si't^d-  adj.  [sharp 
and  sight.]  Having  quick  sight. 

If  she  were  the  body's  quality, 
Then  would  she  be  with  it  sick,  maira'd,  and  blind; 

But  we  perceive,  where  these  privations  be. 
An  healthy,  perfect,  zxiA  sharp-sighted  mind.  Davies. 

I  am  not  so  sharp-sighted  as  those  who  have  dis- 
cerned this  rebellion  contriving  from  the  death  of 
Q.  Elizabeth.  Clarendon. 

Your  majesty's  clear  and  sharp-sighted  judgment 
has  as  good  a  title  to  give  law  in  matters  of  this  na- 
ture, as  in  any  other.  Denham. 

Nothing  so  fierce  but  love  will  soften,  nothing  so 
shaip-sigiued  in  other  matters  but  it  throws  a  mist 
before  the  eyes  on't.  VEstrange. 

Sharp-visaged,  shS,rp-v!z'idj'd.^°  adj' 
\_sharp  and  visaged.]  Having  a  sharp 
countenance. 

The  Welsh  that  inhabit  the  mountains  are  com- 
monly sharji-visaged.  Hale. 

To  Sha'tteRj  shat'ti'ir.^^  tj.  a.  [schetteren, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  break  at  once  into  many  pieces;  to 
break  so  as  to  scatter  the  parts. 

He  rais'd  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound. 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  rend  his  being.  Shaksp. 

Ye  myrtles  brown,  with  ivy  never  sear, 
I  come  to  pluck  your  berries  harsh  and  crude, 
And  with  forc'd  fingers  rude 
Shatter  your  leaves  before  the  mellowing  year. 

Millon. 

They  escape  dissolution,  because  they  can  scarce 
ever  meet  with  an  agent  minute  and  swiftly  enough 
moved  to  shatter  or  dissociate  the  combined  parts. 

Boyle- 

A  monarchy  was  shattered  to  pieces,  and  divided 
amongst  revolted  subjects,  into  a  multitude  of  little 
governments.  Locke. 

Black  from  the  stroke  above,  the  smouldring  pine 
Stands  as  a  shattered  trunk.  Thomson. 

2.  To  dissipate;  to  make  incapable  of 
close  and  continued  attention. 

A  man  of  a  loose,  volatile,  and  shatteredhvtmour, 
thinks  only  by  fits  and  starts.  J^orris. 

To  Sha'tter,  shat'ti'ir.  v.  n.  To  be  broken, 
or  to  fall,  by  any  force  applied,  into 
fragments. 

Of  bodies,  some  are  fragil,  and  some  are  tough 
and  not  fragil ;  and,  in  the  breaking,  some  fragil 
bodies  break  but  where  the  force  is;  some  shatter 
and  fly  in  many  places.  Bacon. 

Sha'tter,  shat'tir.  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.l 


One  part  of  many  into  which  any  thing 
is  broken  at  once. 

Stick  the  candle  so  loose,  that  it  will  fall  upon 
the  glass  of  the  sconce,  and  break  it  into  shatters. 

'       Swift. 
Sha'tterduained,    shat'tdr-brin'd  "b    i 
Sha'tterpated,  shal't6r-pi-i6d.       ^    J 
adj.  [from  shatter,  brain,  aud /late.j  In- 
attentive; not  consistent.    A  low  word. 
Sha'ttery,   shat'tiir-6.   adj.   [from  shat- 
ter.] Disunited;  not  compact;  easily  tail- 
ing into  many  parts;  loose  of  texture. 

A  brittle  shattery  sort  of  spar,  found  in  form  of  a 
white  sand  chiefly  in  the  perpendicular  fissures 
amongst  the  ores  of  metal.  Woodward. 

To  Shave,  shive.  v.  a.  pret.  shaved;  part. 
shaved  or  shaven,  [pceapan,  Saxon; 
schaeven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  pare  off  with  a  razor. 
He  that  is  to  be  cleansed  shall  shave  off  all  his 

hair  Leviticus. 

Zelini  was  the  first  of  the  Ottomans  that  did  shave 
his  beard:  a  bashaw  asked,  Why  he  altered  the 
custom  of  his  predecessors.'  He  answered,  Because 
you  bashaws  may  not  lead  me  by  the  beard,  as  you 
did  them.  Bacon. 

Dost  thou  not  know  this  shaven  pate.-*  Truly  it  is 
a  great  man's  head.  Knolks. 

1  caused  the  hair  of  his  bead  to  be  shaved  off. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  pare  close  to  the  surface. 
Sweet  bird! 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

1  wooe,  to  hear  thy  evening  song: 

And,  missing  thee,  1  walk  unseen 

On  the  dry  smooth  shaven  green.  Milton. 

The  bending  scythe 
Shaves  all  the  surface  of  the  waving  green.      Gay. 

3.  To  skim  by  passing  near,  or  slightly 
touching. 

He  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep;  then  soars 
Up  to  the  fiery  concave  tow'ring  high.        Milton . 

4.  To  cut  in  thin  slices. 
Make  some  medley  of  earth,  with  some  other 

plants  bruised  or  shaven  in  leaf  or  root.         Bacon. 

5.  To  strip;  to  oppress  by  extortion;  to 
pillage. 

Shave-grass,  shave'gras.  n.  s.  [^equise- 
tum,  Latin.]  An  herb. 

Sha'veling,  shive'ling.**°  n.  s.  [from 
shave.]  A  man  shaved;  a  friar  or  re- 
ligious. Used  in  contempt. 

Of  elfes,  there  be  no  such  things;  only  by  bald 
friars  and  knavish  shavelings  so  feigned.     Spenser. 

Sha'ver,  shi'vdr.^"  n.  s.  [from  shave.] 

1.  A  man  that  practises  the  art  of  shaving. 

2.  A  man  closely  attentive  to  his  own  in- 
terest. 

My  lord 
Was  now  dispos'd  to  crack  a  jest, 
And  bid  friend  Lewis  go  in  quest; 
This  Lewis  is  a  cunning  shaver.  SwifU 

3.  A  robber;  a  plunderer. 
They  fell  all  into  the  hands  of  the  cruel  moun- 
tain-people, living  for  the  most  part  by  theft,  and 
waiting  for  wrecks,  as  hawks  for  their  prey ;  by  these 
shavers  the  Turks  were  stript  of  all  they  had.  Knolles. 

Sh.^'ving,  shi'ving.4"  n.  s.  [trom  shave.] 
A  thin  slice  pared  off  from  any  body. 

Take  lignum  aloes  in  gross  shavings,  steep  them 
in  sack,  changed  twice,  till  the  bitterness  be  drawn 
forth;  then  take  the  shavings  forih,  and  dry  them  in 
the  shade,  and  beat  them  to  powder.  Bacon. 

By  electrick  bodies  I  do  not  conceive  only  such  as 
take  up  shavings,  straws,  and  light  bodies,  but  such 
as  attract  all  bodies  palpable  whatsoever.     Brown. 

The  shavings  are  good  for  the  fining  of  wine. 

Mortimef 
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Shaw,  shllw.   n.a.   [pcua,   Sax.  scAawf, 
Dutch;  skugga,  Islandick.]  A  thicket; 
a  small  wood.     A  tuft   of  trees   near 
Lichfield  is  called  Gentle  shww. 
Sha'wfowl,  shaw'foul.    n.  s.   [^s/iaiv  and 
foiuL]    An  artificial  fowl  made  by  fow- 
lers on  purpose  to  shoot  at. 
Sha'wm,    shkwm.   n.  «.   [from  scha'wme, 
•Teulonick.]  A  hautboy,  a  cornet:  writ- 
ten likewise  ahalm. 
With  trumpets  also  and  shawms. 

Psalms,  Common  Prayer. 
She,  sh6e.  fironoun.  In  oblique  cases  her. 
[^81,  Gothick;  peo,  Saxon;  sche,  old 
English.] 
1.  The  female  pronoun  demonstrative; 
the  woman;  the  woman  before  men- 
tioned. 

She  of  whom  the  ancients  seem'd  to  prophesy, 
When  they  call'd  virtups  by  the  name  o(  she; 
She,  in  whom  virtue  was  so  much  refiuVl, 
That  for  allay  unto  so  pure  a  mind 
She  took  the  weaker  sex.  Donne. 

This  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  she. 

Shabspeare. 
What,  at  any  time,  have  you  heard  her  say? 

Shak^eare. 
The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.        Dryden. 

2.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  a  woman  ab- 
solutely, with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

The  sftes  of  Italy  shall  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Lady,  you  are  the  cruell'st  she  alive. 
If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave, 
And  leave  the  world  no  copy.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks;  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedlar's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  acceptance.  Shakspeare 

3.  The  female;  not  the  male. 

I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  nightingale,  if  she  would  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren.      Shakspeare. 

He  lions  are  hirsute,  and  have  great  manes;  the 
shes  are  smooth  like  cats.  Bacon. 

Stand  it  in  Judah's  chronicles  confest, 
That  David's  son,  by  impious  passion  mov'd. 
Smote  a  she  slave,  and  murder'd  what  he  lov'd. 

Prior. 

Sheaf,    shefe.^^?   n.  .?.  sheaves,   plural, 
[fceap,  Saxon;  schoof,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  bundle  of  stalks  of  corn  bound  toge- 
ther, that  the  ears  may  dry. 

These  be  the  sheaves  that  honour's  harvest  bears; 
The  seed,  thy  valiant  acts;  the  world  the  field. 

Fairfax. 
He  beheld  a  field. 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  slieaves 
New  reap'd:  the  other  part  sheep-walks  and  folds. 

Milton. 
The  reaper  fills  his  greedy  hands. 
And  binds  the  golden  sheaves  in  brittle  bands.  Dryd. 

2.  Any  bundle  or  collection  held  together. 

She  vanish'd; 
The  slieaf  of  arrows  shook  and  rattled  in  the  case. 

Dryden. 

In  the  knowledge  of  bodies,  we  must  glean  what 

we  can;  since  we  cannot,  from  a  discovery  of  their 

real  essences,  grasp  at  a  time  whole  sheaves,  and  in 

bundles  comprehend  the  nature  of  whole  species. 

I^cke 
To  Sheal,  shele.'^?  7/.  a.  To  shell.    See 
Shale. 
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Thou  art  a  shealed  peasecod.  Shakspeare. 

To  Shear,  shdre."^  v.  a.  pret.  shore  or 
sheared;  part.  pass,  shorn,  [pceapan, 
f  cy-pen,  Saxon.  This  word  is  more 
frequently  written  sheer,  but  sheer  can- 
not analogically  form  shore  or  shorn^ 
shear,  shore,  shorn,  as  (ear,  (ore,  (orn.^\ 

1 .  To  clip  or  cut  by  interception  between 
two  blades  moving  on  a  rivet. 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  young; 
So  many  weeks,  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean ; 
So  many  months  ere  I  shall  sUer  the  fleece. 

Shakspeare. 

Laban  went  to  sAccr  his  sheep.  Genesis. 

When  wool  is  new  shorn,  they  set  pails  of  water 
by  in  the  same  room  to  increase  its  weight.  Bacon. 

To  lay  my  head,  and  hollow  pledge 
Of  all  my  strength,  in  the  lascivious  lap 
Of  a  deceitful  concubine,  who  shore  me, 
Like  a  tame  weibc»,  oil  mj  jncciuus  fleece.  Millon. 

The  same  ill  taste  of  sense  would  serve  to  join 
Dog  foxes  in  tlieyoke,  and  s/ieer  the  swine.  Dryden. 

May'st  thou  henceforth  sweetly  sleep! 
Shear,  swains,  oh  shear  your  softest  sheep, 
To  swell  his  couch!  Gay. 

O'er  the  congenial  dust  enjoin'd  to  sliear 
The  graceful  curl,  and  drop  the  tender  tear.  Pope. 

2.  To  cut  by  interception. 

The  sharp  and  toothed  edge  of  the  nether  chap 
strikes  into  a  canal  cut  into  the  bone  of  the  upper: 
and  the  toothed  protuberance  of  the  upper  into  a 
canal  in  the  nether:  by  which  means  he  easily  s/teers 
the  grass  whereon  he  feeds.  Grew. 

To  Shear,  sh6re.  v.  n.  [In  navigation.] 
To  make  an  indirect  course. 

Shear,  sh6re.       ?  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. 

Shears,  sh^rz.**?  y  It  is  seldom  used  in 
the  singular,  but  is  found  once  in  Dry- 
den.'j 

1 .  An  instrument  to  cut,  consisting  of  two 
blades  moving  on  a  pin,  between  which 
the  thing  cutis  intercepted.  Shears  are  a 
larger,  and  scissors  a  smaller,  instru- 
ment of  the  same  kind.  Pofie  uses  shears 
for  scissors. 

Alas!  thought  Philoclea  to  herself,  your  sheers 
come  too  late  to  clip  the  bird's  wings  that  already 
is  flown  away.  Sidney. 

Why  do  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me.' 
Think  you  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny.' 
Have  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life.'  Shaksp. 

The  fates  prepar'd  their  sharpen'd  sheers.  Di-yd. 
When  the  fleece  is  shorn. 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear; 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

That  people  live  and  die,  I  knew. 
An  hour  ago,  as  well  as  you ; 
And  if  fate  spins  us  longer  yeai's. 
Or  is  in  haste  to  take  the  shears, 
I  know,  we  must  both  fortunes  try, 
And  bear  our  evils,  wet  or  dry.  Prior. 

How  happy  should  we  be  if  we  had  the  privilege 
of  employing  the  slieers,  for  want  of  a  mint,  upon 
foreign  gold,  by  clipping  it  into  half-crowns!  Swift. 

Fate  urg'd  the  shears,  and  cut  the  sylph  in  twain. 
But  airy  substance  soon  unites  again.  Pope. 

Beneath  the  shears  they  felt  no  lasting  smart; 
They  lost  but  fleeces,  while  I  lost  a  heart.        Gay. 
1.  Tlie  denomination  of  the  age  of  sheep. 

When  sheep  is  one  shear,  they  will  have  two 
broad  teeth  before;  when  two  s/iear,  four;  when 
three,  six5  when  four,  eight;  and,  after  that,  their 
mouths  break.  Mmtimtr. 

3.  Any  thing  in  the  form  of  the  blades  of 
shears. 

4.  Wings,  in  Sfienser, 

Two  sharp-wing'd  sheers 
Decked  with  divers  plumes,  like  painted  jays, 

4m2 
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Were  fixed  at  his  back  to  cut  ttis  airy  (vays- 

Sptnsei 

Sheard,  sherd,  n.  s.  [j-ceapb,  Saxon. 1 
A  fragment.  It  is  now  commonly  writ- 
ten shard,  and  applied  only  to  fragments 
of  earthen  ware. 

In  the  bursting  of  it,  not  a  sherd  to  take  fire  from 
the  hearth,  or  to  take  water  out  of  the  pit.     Isaiah. 
She'arer,   sh^^r'Cir.s*  n.  s.  [from  shear.'] 
One  that  clips  with  shears;  particularly 
one  that  fleeces  sheep. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.    Mlton. 
Was  he  to  be  led  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  pa- 
tient and  resigned  as  a  sheep  before  her  shearers? 

Rogers. 

Shea'rman,  sh^6r'man.«8  n.  s.  [^shear  and 
man.~\     He  that  shears. 
Thy  father  was  a  plaisterer, 
And  thou  thyself  a  shearman.  Shakspeare. 

Shear'water,  sh^^r'wa-tilr.  n.  s.  [^laurus 

niger.]   A  fowl.  Jlinsworth. 

Sheath,  shi/A.^^^  n.  s.   [j'caefte,  Saxon.] 

The  case  of  any  thing;  the  scabbard  of 

a  weapon. 

The  dread  knight's  sword  out  of  his  sheath  he  drew, 
With  which  he  cut  a  lock  off  all  their  hair. 

Fairy  Qu^en. 
Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  yet  melts  the  steel? 

Cleaveland. 
Swords  by  the  lightning's  subtile  force  distill'd. 
And  the  cold  sheath  with  running  metal  fill'd. 

Mdison. 
To  Sheath,  >  ^^^^^^  ,«;  I  ^.  a- [from the 
To  Sheathe,  S  5      noun.] 

1 .  To  enclose  in  a  sheath  or  scabbard;  to 
enclose  in  any  case. 

This,  drawn  but  now  against  my  sovereign's 
breast, 
Before  'tis  sheath''d  shall  give  him  peace  and  rest. 

,,,.,.  WaUer. 

In  his  hair  one  hand  he  wreaths, 
His  sword  the  other  in  his  bosom  eheaths.  Denhatn. 

Is  this  her  hate  to  him,  her  love  tome? 
'Tis  in  my  breast  she  sheaths  her  dagger  now. 

Dryden. 

The  left  foot  naked,  when  they  march  to  fight, 
But  in  a  bull's  raw  hide  they  sheath  the  right. 

Dryden. 

The  leopard,  and  all  of  this  kind  as  goes,  keeps 
the  claws  of  his  forefeet  turned  up  from  the  ground, 
and  sheathed  in  the  skin  of  his  toes,  whereby  he  pre- 
serves them  sharp  for  rapine,  extending  them  only 
when  he  leaps  at  the  prey.  Grew. 

2.  [In  philosophy.]  To  obtund  any  acrid 
particles. 

Those  active  parts  of  a  body  are  of  differing  na- 
tures when  sheathed  up  or  wedged  in  amongst  others, 
in  the  texture  of  a  concrete,  and  when  extricated 
from  these  impediments.  Boyle. 

Other  substances,  opposite  to  acrimony,  are  called 
demulcent  or  mild,  because  they  blunt  or  sheath 
those  sharp  salts;  as  pease  and  beans.     Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  fit  with  a  sheath. 

There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  bat, 
Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing. 

Shakspeare. 
4'.  To  defend  the  main  body  by  an  outward 
covering. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  the  whole  navy  through- 
out were  sheathed  as  some  are  Raleigh. 
Sheathwi'xged,       sli^/A'wlng'd.       adj. 
\_sheath  and  iving.~\  Having  hard  cases 
which  are  folded  over  the  wings. 

Some  insects  fly  with  four  wings,  as  all  vaeini- 
penuous  or  ^Hoihwingtd  insects,  as  beetles  and 
''°''^-  Brown. 
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Shea'thy,   sM(h'^.  adj.   [from   sheath.'] 
Forming  a  sheath. 

With  a  needle  put  aside  the  short  and  sheathy 
cases  on  earwigs'  backs,  and  you  may  draw  forth  two 
wings.  Brown. 

She'cklaton,  shek'la-tiin.  n.  s. 

He  went  to  fight  against  the  giant  in  his  robe  of 
sfiecklaton,  which  is  that  kind  of  gilded  leather  with 
which  they  use  to  embroider  the  Irish  jackets. 

Spenser. 
To  Shed,  shdd.  -v.  a.  [j-ceban,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  effuse;  to  pour  out;  to  spill. 
The  painful  service,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  aie  requited 
But  with  that  surname  of  Coriolanus.     Shakspeare, 

Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries.  Shakspeare. 

For  this  is  my  blood  which  is  shtd  for  many,  for 
the  remission  of  sins.  St.  Matthew. 

Some  think  one  gen'ral  soul  fills  ev'ry  brain, 
As  the  bright  sun  sheds  light  in  ev'ry  star.     Davies. 

Around  its  entry  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains, 
And  passing  sluds  it  on  the  silent  plains,      Dryden. 

You  seem'd  to  mourn  another  lover  dead, 
My  sighs  you  gave  him,  and  my  tears  you  shed. 

Dryden. 
Unhappy  man!  to  break  the  pious  laws 
Of  nature,  pleading  in  his  children's  cause: 
'Tis  love  of  honour,  and  his  country's  good; 
The  consul,  not  the  father,  sheds  the  blood.    Dryd. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound, 
These  moss-giown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown 'd, 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night, 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light, 
Thy  eyes  diffus'd  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brighten'd  all  the  day.   Pope. 
2.  To  scatter;  to  let  fall. 

Trees  that  bring  forth  their  leaves  late,  and  cast 
them  late,  are  more  lasting  than  those  that  sprout 
their  leaves  early,  or  shed  them  betimes.      Bacon. 

So  the  returning  year  be  blest, 
As  his  infant  months  bestow 
Springing  wreaths  for  William's  brow; 
As  his  summer's  youth  shall  shed 
Eternal  sweets  around  Maria's  head.  Prior. 

To  Shed,  shed.  v.  n.  To  let  fall  its  parts. 
White  oats  are  apt  to  shed  most  as  they  lie,  and 
black  as  they  stand.  Mortimer. 

Shed,  shed.   n.  s.   [supposed  by  Skinner 

to  be  corrupted  from  shade.^ 
1 .  A  slight  temporary  covering. 
The  fii-st  Aletes  born  in  lowly  shed, 
Of  parents  base,  a  rose  sprung  from  a  bride. 

Fairfax. 
Though  he  his  house  of  polish'd  marble  build, 
With  jasper  floor'd,  and  carved  cedar  ceil'd; 
Yet  shall  it  ruin  like  the  moth's  frail  cell, 
Or  sheds  of  reeds  which  summer's  heat  repel. 

Sandys. 
In  such  a  season  born,  when  scarce  a  shed 
Could  be  obtain'd  to  shelter  him  or  me 
From  the  bleak  air.  Milton. 

So  all  our  minds  with  his  conspire  to  grace 
The  gentiles  great  apostle,  and  deface 
Those  state-obscuring  sheds,  that  like  a  chain 
Seem'd  to  confine  and  fetter  him  again.       Waller. 
Those  houses  then  were  caves,  or  homely  sheds 
With  twining  osiers  feac'd,  and  moss  their  beds. 

Dryden. 
An  hospitable  house  they  found, 
A  homely  sited;  the  roof,  nor  far  from  ground. 
Was  thatch'd  with  reeds  and  straw  together  bound. 

Dryden. 
Then  out  he  steals,  and  finds  where  by  the  head 
Their  horse  hung  fasten'd  underneath  a  shed. 

Betterton. 
Her  various  kinds,  by  various  fortunes  led, 
Commence  acquaintance  underneath  a  shed.  Swift. 

Weak  as  the  Roman  chief,  who  strove  to  hide 
His  father's  cot,  and  once  his  father's  pride, 
By  casing  a  low  shed  of  rural  mould 
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With  marble  walls,  and  roof  adorn'd  with  gold. 

Harte. 
2.  In  composition,  effusion;  as,  blood-shed. 
She'dder,  sh^d'dilr.''^   n.  s.  [from  ihed."] 
A  spillei;  one  who  sheds. 
A  shedder  of  blood  shall  surely  die.         Ezekiel. 
Sheen,  sheen."*"    ?  adj.    [This  was  pro- 
Shee'ny,  shd^n'e.  5      bably  only  the  old 
pronunciation  of  shine.']  Bright;  glitter- 
ing; showy.  Not  in  use. 

That  levvd  ribbald  with  vile  lust  advanc'd. 
Laid  first  his  filthy  hands  on  virgin  clean. 
To  spoil  her  dainty  corse  so  fair  and  sheen. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  he  was  all  dight,  he  took  his  way 
Into  the  forest,  that  he  might  be  seen 
Of  the  wild  beasts,  in  his  new  glory  sheen. 

Hvbbard's  Tale. 
Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  gi-een. 

By  fountain  clear,  or  cpanglod  alai-IigUl  Sheen. 

Shakspeare. 

Up  rose  each  warrior  bold  and  brave, 
Glistering  in  filed  steel  and  armour  fheen.  Fairfax. 

Out  of  the  hierarchies  of  angels  sheen, 
The  gentle  Gabriel  call'd  he  from  the  rest.  Fairfax. 

By  the  rushy  fringed  bank. 
Where  grows  the  willow  and  the  osier  dank. 
My  sliding  chariot  stays. 
Which  set  with  agat,  or  the  azure  sAeen, 
Of  turcois  blue,  and  emerald  green.  Milton. 

Or  did  of  late  earth's  sons  besiege  the  wall 
Of  sheeny  heav'n.  Milton. 

Shekn,  she^n.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Brightness;  splendour.    Not  used. 

Mercy  will  sit  between, 
Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen.  Milton. 

Far  above,  in  spangled  sheen. 
Celestial  Cupid,  her  fam'd  son,  advanc'd, 
Holds  his  dear  Psyche  sweet  entranc'd.        Milton. 

Sheep,  sheep.^*^  n.  s.  plural  likewise 
sheefi.  fpceap,  Saxon,  of  which  the 
plural  was  fcep;  schaefi,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  animal  that  bears  wool,  remarka- 
ble for  its  usefulness  and  innocence. 

Fire  the  brambles,  snare  the  birds,  and  steep 
In  wholesome  water-falls  the  fleecy  sheep.  Dryden. 

Of  substances  there  are  two  sorts  of  ideas,  one  of 
single  substances,  as  they  exist  sepaiately,  as  a 
man,  or  sheep.  Locke. 

2.  [In  contempt.]    A  foolish  silly  fellow. 

Ainsnvorth. 

3.  [In  theology.]  The  people,  considered 
as  under  the  direction  of  God,  or  of 
their  pastor. 

We  are  his  people,  and  the  shtep  of  his  pasture. 

Psalms. 
To  Shee'pbite,  shdep'bite.   -v.  n.   [sheefi 
and  bite.']  To  use  petty  thefts. 

Shew  your  knave's  visage,   with  a  pox  to  you; 

shew  your  sheepbitingizct,  and  be  hanged.  Shaksp. 

Shee'pbiter,  sh^^p'blte-fir.    n.  s.   [from 

sheefibite.']   A  petty  thief. 

His  gait  like  a  sheepbiter  fleering  aside.    Tusser. 

Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  niggardly 

rascally  sheepbiter  come  to  some  notable  shame. 

Shakspeare. 
There  are  political  sheepbiters  as  well  as  pasto- 
ral ;  betrayers  of  public  trust  as  well  as  of  private. 

VEstrange 
Shee'pcot,    sh^6p'k6t.    n.  s.   [^sheefi  and 
cot.']  A  little  enclosure  for  sheep. 

Bedlam  beggai-s,  with  roaring  voices. 
From  low  farms,  sheepcots,  and  mills 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

Up  to  a  hill  anon  his  steps  he  rear'd, 
From  whose  high  top  to  ken  the  prospect  round. 
If  cottage  were  iu  view,  sheepcol,  or  herd; 
But  cottage,  herd,  or  sheepcot,  none  he  saw.  Milton. 
Shee'pfold,  she^p'fold.  n.  a.  [sheefi  ani 
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fold'.']     The  place  where  sheep  are  en- 
closed. 

The  bear,  the  lion,  terrors  of  the  plain; 
The  sheepfold  scatter'd,  and  the  shepherd  slain. 

Prior. 

Shee'phook,  sh6ep'h66k.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 

hook.'\     A  hook  fastened  to  a  pole,  by 

which  shepherds  lay  hold  on  the  legs  of 

their  sheep. 

The  one  carried  a  crosier  of  balm-wood,  the  other 
a  pastoral  staff  of  cedar  like  a  sheep-hook.     Bacon. 

If  you  dare  think  of  deserving  our  charms. 
Away  with  your  sheephook,  and  take  to  your  arms 

Dryden. 
Shee'pish,  sh^dp'ish.  adj.  [from  sheefi.] 
Bashful;  over-modest;   timorously  and 
meanly  diffident. 

Wanting  change  of  company,  he  will,  when  he 
comes  abroad,  be  a  sheepish  or  conceited  creature. 

Locke. 
Shee^pishvess,  sh^^p'ish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sheefiish.]     Bashlulness;   mean  and  ti- 
morous diffidence. 

Thy  gentry  bleats,  as  if  thy  native  cloth 

Transfus'd  a  sheepishness  into  thy  story.      Herbert. 

Sheepishness  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  are  not 

consequences  of  being  bred  at  home.  Locke. 

V.'ithout  success,  let  a  man  be  never  so  hardy,  he 

will  have  some  degree  of  sheepishness.  Grew. 

Shee'pmaster,  sheep'niis-tilr.  n.  s.  [sheefi 

and  master.]  A  feeder  of  sheep. 

A  nobleman  was  a  great  grazier  and  sheepmaster. 

Bacon. 

Sheep's  eye,  shdep's-i'.  n.  s.  [sheefi  and 
eye.]    A  modest  diffident  look,  such  as 
lovers  cast  at  their  mistresses. 
Cast  a  sheep'' s  eye  behind  you:  in  before  me. 

Dryden, 
Sheepshea'ring,   sh6^p'sh^^r-!ng.    n.s. 
[sheefi  and  shear.]    The  time  of  shear- 
ing sheep;  the  feast  made  when  sheep 
are  shorn. 

There  happening  a  solemn  festivity,  such  as  the 

sheepshearings  used  to  be,  David  begs  some  small 

repast.  South. 

Shee'pwalk,    sh^^p'vvawk.    n.  s.  [sheefi 

and  walk.']  Pasture  for  sheep. 

He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth,  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd;  the  other  part  sheepwalks  and  folds. 

Milton. 
Sheer,    shere.a*^   adj.    [fcyji,    Saxon.] 
Pure;  clear;  unmingled. 

If  she  say,  I  am  not  fourteen  pence  on  the  score 
for  sheer  ale,  score  me  up  for  the  lying'st  rogue  in 
Christendom.  Sliakspeare. 

Sheer  argument  is  not  the  talent  of  the  man;  lit- 
tle wrested  sentences  are  the  bladders  which  bear 
him  up,  and  he  sinks  downright,  when  he  once  pre- 
tends to  swim  without  them.  Mtcrbury. 
Sheer,  sh^re.^*"  adv.[irom  the  adjective.] 
Clean;  quick;  at  once.  Not  now  in  use, 
except  in  low  language. 

Thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements;  from  morn 
To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  setting  sun 
Dropp'd  from  the  zenith,  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos.  Milton. 

The  sword  of  Satan,  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer.  Millon. 

Due  entrance  he  disdain'd,  and  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound 
Of  hill  or  highest  wall,  and  sheer  within 
Lights  on  his  feet.  Milton. 

To  Sheer,  sh^re.  v.  a.  [See  Shear.] 
I  keep  my  birth-day;  send  my  Phillis  home 


At  shecring-lime. 


Dryden. 
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To  Sheer  off,  shdre-6f.'  -v.  n.  To  steal 

away;  to  slip  off  clandestinely. 
Sheers,  sh66rz.  n.  n.  [See  Shears.] 
Sheet,  shdet.^'^  n.  s.  [j«ceac,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  broad  and  large  piece  of  linen. 

He  saw  heaveu  opened,  and  a  vessel  descend- 
ing unto  him,  as  a  great  shitty  knit  at  the  four  cor- 
ners. <Acts. 

2.  The  linen  of  a  bed. 

If  I  die  before  tliee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  these  same  ^eta.  Slwkspeare. 

You  think  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to  your 
wishes.  Slutkspeare. 

Some  unequal  bride  in  nobler  sheets 
Receives  her  lord.  Dryderi. 

3.  [_ecou(es,  French;  echoten,  Dutch.]  in 
a  ship  are  ropes  bent  to  the  clews  of 
the  sails,  which  serve  in  all  the  lower 
sails  to  hale  or  round  off  the  clew  of 
the  sail;  but  in  topsails  they  draw  the 
sail  close  to  the  yard-arms.  Diet. — 
Dryden  seems  to  understand  it  other- 
wise. 

The  little  word  behind  the  back,  and  undoing 
whisper,  like  pulling  offa  sfcee/-rope  at  sea,  slackens 
the  sail.  Suckling. 

Fierce  Boreas  drove  against  his  flying  sails, 
And  rent  the  sheets.  Dryden. 

4.  As  much  paper  as  is  made  in  one  body. 

As  much  love  in  rhime 
As  could  be  cramm'd  up  in  as/teef  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  margin  and  all. 

Shakspeare . 

When  I  first  put  pen  to  paper,  I  thought  all  I 

should  have  to  say,  would  have  been  contained  in 

one  sheet  of  paper.  Locke. 

I  let  the  refracted  light  fall  perpendicularly  upon 

a  sheet  of  white  paper  upon  the  opposite  wall. 

Jfewton. 

5.  A  single  complication  or  fold  of  paper 
in  a  book. 

6.  Any  thing  expanded. 

Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder 
I  never  remember  to  have  heard.  Shakspeare. 

Rowling  thunder  roars. 
And  sheets  of  lightning  blast  the  standing  field. 

Dryden. 
An  azure  sheet  it  rushes  broad, 
And  from  the  loud  resounding  rocks  below 
DasbM  in  a  cloud  of  foam.  Thomson. 

7.  Sheets  in  the  plural  is  taken  for  a  book. 

To  this  the  following  sheets  are  intended  for  a  full 
and  distinct  answer.  Waterland. 

Sheet-anchor,  sh^et-ank'kir.  n.  s.  [^s/ieet 
and  anchor.^  In  a  ship,  is  the  largest 
anchor;  which,  in  stress  of  weather,  is 
the  mariners'  last  refuge  when  an  extra- 
ordinary stiff  gale  of  wind  happens. 

£ailey. 
To  Sheet,  sh^^t.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  sheets. 

2.  To  enfold  in  a  sheet, 

3.  To  cover  as  with  a  sheet. 

Like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sheets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st.  Shakspeare. 
She'kel,  she'kl.*"^  n.  a.  [.SjTky]  An  an- 
cient Jewish  coin  equal  to  four  Attick 
drachms,  or  four  Roman  denarii,  in 
value  about  2s.  6d.  sterling.  Diet. 

The  Jews,  albeit  they  detested  images,  yet  im- 
piiuted  upon  their  sheckle  on  one  side  the  golden 
pot  which  had  the  manna,  and  on  the  other  Aaron's 
rod.  Camden. 

The  huge  iron  head  six  hundred  shekels  weigh'd, 
And  of  whole  bodies  but  one  wound  it  made; 
Able  death's  worst  cuiHmaud  to  overdoe, 
Destroyiug  life  at  ouce  and  carcase  too.      Cowley. 


This  coat  of  mail  weighed  five  thousand  shekels 


of  brass. 


Broome. 


She'ldaple,  sh^l'da-pl.  n.  s.  A  chaffinch. 
She'ldrake,  sh^l'drike.  n.s.  A  bird  that 

preys  upon  fishes. 
Shelf,  shSlf.  n.  s.  [rcylpj  Saxon;  scelf, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  board  fixed  against  a  supporter,  so 
that  any  thing  may  be  placed  upon  it. 

About  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.       Shakspeare. 

Bind  fast,  or  from  their  shelves 
Your  books  will  come  and  right  themselves.  Swift. 

2.  A  sand  bank  in  the  sea;  a  rock  under 
shallow  water. 

Our  transported  souls  shall  congratulate  each 
other  their  having  now  fully  escaped  the  numerous 
rocks,  shelves,  and  quicksands.  Boyle. 

Near  the  shelves  of  Circe's  shores  they  run, 
A  dang'rous  coast.  Dryden. 

He  call'd  his  money  in; 
But  the  prevailing  love  of  pelf 
Soon  split  him  on  the  former  shelf; 

He  put  it  out  again.  Dryden. 

3.  The  plural  is  analogically  shelves; 
Dryden  has  sheffs,  probably  by  negli- 
gence. 

He  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows  cheer'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd 

Dryden. 
She'lfy,  sh^lf^.  adj.  [from  shelf."] 

1 .  Full  of  hidden  rocks  or  banks;  full  of 
dangerous  shallows. 

Glides  by  the  syren's  cliflfs,  a.shelfy  coast, 
Long  infamous  for  ships  and  sailors  lost. 
And  white  with  bones.  Dryden. 

2.  I  know  not  well  the  meaning  in  this 
passage;  perhaps  rocky. 

The  tillable  fields  are  in  some  places  so  tough, 
that  the  plough  will  scarcely  cut  them;  and  in  some 
so  shelfy,  that  the  corn  hath  much  ado  to  fasten  its 
roots.  Carevo. 

Shell,  sh^l.  n.  s.  [fcyll,  fceall,  Sax. 
schale^  schelle.,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  hard  covering  of  any  thing;  the 
external  crust. 

The  sun  is  as  the  fire,  and  the  exterior  earth  is  as 
the  shell  of  the  eolipile,  and  the  abyss  as  the  water 
within  it;  now  when  the  heat  of  the  sun  had  pierced 
through  the  shell  and  reached  the  waters,  it  raiefied 
them.  Burnet. 

Whatever  we  fetch  from  under  ground  is  only 
what  is  lodged  in  the  shell  of  the  earth .         Locke. 

2.  Tlie  covering  of  a  testaceous  or  crus- 
taceous  animal. 

Her  women  w^ar 
The  spoils  of  nations  in  an  ear; 
Chang'd  for  the  treasure  of  a  shell. 
And  in  their  loose  attires  do  sw^ll.        Ben  Jonson. 

Albion 
Was  to  Neptune  recommended; 
Peace  and  plenty  spread  the  sails: 
Venus,  in  her  shell  before  him. 
From  the  sands  in  safety  bore  him.  Dryden. 

The  shells  served  as  moulds  to  this  sand,  which, 
when  consolidated,  and  afterwards  freed  from  its 
investient  shell,  is  of  the  same  shape  as  the  cavity 
of  the  slull.  Woodward. 

He  whom  ungrateful  Athens  could  expel. 
At  all  times  just  but  when  he  sign'd  the  shell.  Pope. 

3.  Tiie  covering  of  the  seeds  of  siliquous 
plants. 

Some  fruits  are  contained  within  a  hard  shell, 
being  the  seeds  of  the  plants.  Jlrbulhnot. 

4.  The  covering  of  kernels. 

Chang'd  loves  are  but  chang'd  sorts  of  meat; 
And,  when  he  hath  the  kernel  eat. 
Who  doth  not  throw  away  the  shell?  Donne. 

5.  The  covering  of  an  egg. 


Think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which  hatch'd  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischie- 
vous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Tlie  outer  part  of  a  house. 

The  marquis  of  Medina  Sidonia  made  the  slull 
of  a  house,  that  would  have  been  a  verj-  noble 
building,  had  he  brought  it  to  perfection.    »Wrfis(ii. 

7.  It  is  used  for  a  musical  insiiumem  in 
poetry,  from  tcstudo,  Latin;  the  first 
lyre  being  said  to  have  been  made  by 
straining  strings  over  the  shell  of  a  tor- 
toise. 

Less  than  a  god  they  thought  there  could  not 
dwell 
Within  the  hollow  of  that  shell, 
That  spoke  so  sweetly.  Di-yden. 

8.  The  superficial  part. 

So  devout  are  the  Romanists  about  this  outward 
shell  of  religion,  that  if  an  altar  be  moved  or  » 
stone  of  it  broken,  it  ought  to  be  reconsecrated. 

'.iyli^e. 
To  Shell,  sh^l.  v.  a.  [from  the  nbun.]  To 
take  out  of  the  shell;  to  strip  off  the 
shell. 
To  Shell,  sh^l.  v.  n. 

1.  To  fall  off  as  broken  shells. 

The  ulcers  were  cured  and  the  scabs  shelled  off. 

Wiseman. 

2,  To  cast  the  shell. 

She'llduok,  sh^l'dilk.  n.s.  A  kind  of  wild 
duck. 

To  preserve  wild  ducks,  and  shellducks,  have  a 
place  walled  in  with  a  pond.  Mortimer. 

She'llfish,  sh^i'fish.  n.  s.  [^shellnndjish.'] 
Fish  invested  with  a  hard  covering;  ei- 
ther testaceous,  as  oysters;  or  crustace- 
ous,  as  lobsters. 

The  shells  being  sound,  were  so  like  those  they 
saw  upon  their  shores,  that  they  never  questioned 
but  that  they  were  the  exuviae  of  shellfiih,  and  once 
belonged  to  the  sea.  Woodwards 

She'lly,  sh61'16.  adj.  [from  sAe//.] 

1.  Abounding  with  shells. 

The  ocean  rolling,  and  the  shelly  shore, 
Beautiful  objects,  shall  delight  no  more.         Prior. 

2.  Consisting  of  shells. 
The  conceit  of  Anaximander  was,  that  the  first 

men,  and  all  animals,  were  bred  in  some  warm 
moisture,  inclosed  in  crustaceous  skins,  as  lobsters; 
and  so  continued,  till  their  shelly  prisons  growing 
dry,  and  breaking,  made  way  for  them.  Bentley. 
SHE'LTER,shfil't£ir.a«  n.s.  [Of  this  word 
the  etymology  is  unknown:  Skinner  de- 
duces it  from  shell;  Davies  from 
fcylb,  a  shield,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cover  from  any  external  injury  or 
violence. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm,    Shakspeare 

They  wish  the  mountains  now  might  be  again 
Thrown  on  them,  as  a  shelter  from  his  ire.  AJtlton 

Heroes  of  old,  when  wounded,  s/teWer  sought; 
But  he,  who  meets  all  dangers  with  disdain, 

E'en  in  their  face  his  ship  to  anchor  brought, 
And  steeple  high  stood  propt  upon  the  uiaiu.  JJryd. 

They  may  learn  experience,  and  avoid  a  cave  as 
the  worst  shelter  from  rain,  when  they  have  a  lover 
in  company.  Dryden. 

The  healing  plant  shall  aid, 
From  storms  a  shelter,  and  from  heat  a  shade. 

Pope 

2.  A  protector;  a  defender;  one  that  gives 

security- 

Thou  bast  been  a  shelter  for  me,  and  a  strong 
tower  from  the  enemy.  Ps,duis. 

5.  The  stale  of  being  covered;  proiecUon-, 
security. 
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Low -at  his  foot  a  spacious  plain  is  plac'd, 
Between  the  mountain  and  the  stream  embrac'd; 
Which  shade  and  shelter  from  the  hill  derives, 
While  the  kind  river  wealth  and  beauty  gives. 

Denham. 
Who  into  shelter  takes  their  tender  bloom, 
And  forms  their  minds  to  fly  from  ills  to  come.  Young. 
To  She'lter,  shel'lur.  v.  a.  (_trom   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  cover  from  external  violence. 

We  besought  the  deep  to  shelter  us.         Milton. 

Those  ruins  sheltered  once  his  sacred  head, 
When  he  from  Worc'ster's  fatal  battle  fled, 
Watch'd  by  the  genius  of  this  royal  place.  Dryden. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect;  to  succour  with 
refuge;  to  harbour. 

What  endless  honour  shall  you  gain. 
To  save  and  shelter  Troy's  unhappy  train.  Drijden. 

3.  To  betake  to  cover. 

They  sheller''d  themselves  under  a  rock.     Ahhot. 

Comfort  thyself  with  such  thoughts,  chiefly  when 
all  earthly  comforts  fail  thee:  then  do  thou  particu- 
larly retreat  to  those  considerations,  and  shelter 
thyself  under  them.  Merbury. 

4.  To  cover  from  notice.  This  seems  less 
proper. 

In  vain  I  strove  to  check  my  growing  flame, 
Or  shelter  passion  under  friendship's  name; 
You  saw  my  heart.  Prior. 

To  She'lter,  sh^l'tur.  tj.  n. 

1.  To  take  shelter. 

There  the  Indian  herdsmen,  shunning  heat, 
Shelters  in  cool.  Milton. 

2.  To  give  shelter. 
Then  seeks  the  farthest  ooze,  the  sMfring  weed, 

The  cavern'd  bank,  his  old  secure  abode.  Thomson. 
She'lterless,    sh^l'tur-les.    adj.    [from 
shelter.']  Harbourless;  without  home  or 
refuge. 

Now  sad  and  shelterless,  perhaps,  she  lies, 
Where  piercing  winds  blow  sharp.  Rowe. 

She'lving,  sh^lv'ing.'*i°  adj.  [from sAe//".] 
Sloping;  inclining;  having  declivity. 

Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground; 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life.      Shakspeare. 

Amidst  the  brake  a  hollow  den  was  found, 
With  rocks  and  shelving  arches  vaulted  round. 

Mdison. 
She'lvy,  sh^l'v6.  adj.  [from  shelf .]  Shal- 
low; rocky;  full  of  banks. 

I  had  been  drowoed,  but  that  the  shore  vrasshelvy 
and  shallow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Shend,  sh^nd.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass.  .sAen?.  [pcenban,  Sslxoti; schenden, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  ruin;  to  spoil;  to  mischief. 

Provide  for  thy  wife,  or  else  look  to  be  shent, 
nood  milchcow  for  winter,  another  for  lent. 

Tusser. 
Shepherds,  should  it  not  yshent 
Your  roundels  fresh,  to  hear  a  doleful  verse 
Of  Rosalind,  that  Colin  made?  Spenser. 

Such  a  dream  I  had  of  dire  portent; 
That  much  I  fear  my  body  will  be  sheni; 
It  bodes  I  shall  have  wars.  Dryden. 

2.  To  disgrace;  to  degrade;  to  blame;  to 
reproach. 

Debateful  strife,  and  cruel  enmity. 
The  famous  name  of  knighthood  foully  shend. 

Fairy  Queen. 

Sore  bruised  with  the  fall,  he  slow  uprose, 
And  all  enraged  thus  him  loudly  shent: 

Disleal  kni<;ht!  whose  coward  courage  chose 
To  wreak  itself  on  beast.  Fairy  Queen. 

My  tongue  and  ^o\\\  in  this  be  hypocrites; 
How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent, 
To  give  them  seals  never  my  soul  consent.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  overpower;  to  crush;  to  surpass. 


She  pass'd  the  rest  as  Cynthia  doth  s/«nd 
The  lesser  stars.  Spenser. 

It  is,  though  used  by  Bnjden,  Wholly 
obsolete. 
SHE'PHERD,    shep'purd."'     "*"     n.    s. 
[pceap,  sheep,   and  hypb,  a   keeper, 
Sax.  yceapahypb.] 

1.  One  who  tends  sheep  in  the  pasture. 
I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 

And  do  not  sheer  the  fleeces  that  1  graze.    Shaksp. 

A  shepherd  next, 
More  meek,  came  with  the  firstlings  of  his  flock. 

Milton 

2.  A  swain;  a  rural  lover. 
If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young. 

And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue. 

These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 

To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh. 

3.  One   who    tends    the  congregation;   a 
pastor. 

Lead  up  all  those  who  heard  thee,  and  believ'd; 
'Midst  thy  own  flock,  great  shepherd,  be  receiv'd. 
And  glad  all  heav'n  with  millions  thou  hast  sav'd. 

Prior. 
She'pherdess,  sh^p'pfir-des.  n.  s.  [from 
she/iherd.]  A  woman  that  tends  sheep; 
a  rural  lass. 

She  puts  herself  into  the  garb  of  a  shepherdess, 
and  in  that  disguise  liv'd  many  years;  but  discov- 
ering herself  a  little  before  her  death,  did  profess 
herself  the  happiest  person  alive,  not  for  her  con- 
dition, but  in  enjoying  him  she  first  loved;  and 
that  she  would  rather,  ten  thousand  times,  live  a 
shepherdess  in  contentment  and  satisfaction. 

Sidney. 
These  your  unusual  weeds  to  each  part  of  you 
Do  give  a  life:  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.  Shak^eare. 

She  like  some  shepherdess  did  shew, 
Who  sat  to  bathe  her  by  a  river's  side.         Dryden. 
His  dorick  dialect  has  incomparable  sweetness  in 
its  clownishness,  like  a  fair  shepherdess  in  country 
russet.  Dryden. 

Shepherds  JVeedle,  sh^p'purdz-n6-di. 
n.  s.  [scandiXf  Lat.]  Venus'  comb.  An 
herb. 
Shepherds  Purse.,  or  Pouch,  shep'ptirdz- 
pfirse.  n.  s.  [bursa  fiastoris,  Latin.]  A 
common  weed. 
Shepherds    Rod,   sh^p'pdrdz-rod.   n.  s. 

Teasel,  of  which  plant  it  is  a  species. 
She'pherdish,  sh^p'hurd-ish.  adj.  [from 
shefiherd.']      Resembling    a   shepherd; 
suiting   a  shepherd:  pastoral;   rustick. 
Not  in  use. 

He  would  have  drawn  her  eldest  sister,  esteem- 
ed her  match  for  beauty,  in  her  shepherdish  attire. 

Sidney. 
She  saw  walking  from  her  ward  a  man  in  shep- 
herdish apparel.  Sidney. 
She'rbet,  sher-bet'.  n.  s.  [sharhat,   Ara- 
bick.]   The  juice  of  lemons  or  oranges 
mixed  with  water  and  sugar.  Diet. 
They  prefer  our  beer  above  all  other  drinks;  and 
considering  that  water  is  with  the  rarest,  especially 
in  this  clime,  the  dearest  of  s/ter6e/s,  and  plenty  of 
barley,  it  would  prove  infinitely  profitable  to  such 
as  should  bring  in  the  use  thereof.                Sandys. 
Sherd,  sh^rd.  n.   s.  [pceapb,  Sax.]    A 
fragment  of  broken  earthen  ware.    See 
Shard. 

The  trivet-table  of  a  foot  was  lame; 
She  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  slierd.  Dryd. 

SHE'RIFF,  shdr'if.  n.  s.  [fcype  jepe- 
ya,Sax.  from  f  cy]ie,ashire,andpeve, 
a  steward.  It  is  sometimes  pronounced 
shrieve,  which  some  poets  have  injudi- 


ciously adopted.]  An  officer  to  whom 
is  intrusted,  in  each  county,  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws. 

A  great  pow'r  of  English  and  of  Scots 
Are  by  the  sheriff  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 

Shakspeare. 
Concerning  ministers  of  justice,  the  high  sheriffs 
of  the  counties  have  been  very  ancient  in  this  king- 
dom. Bacon. 
Now  may'rs  and  shrieves  all  husb'd  and  satiate 
lay.  Pope. 
She'riffalty,  sh^r'if-al-te."^    n.  s.  [from 
She'riffdom,  sh^r'if-diim.    i          sheriff.] 
She'riffship,  sher'if-ship.    {     The  office 
She'riffwick,  sh^r'if-wik.  J    or  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  sheriff. 

There  was  a  resumption  of  patents  of  gaols,  and 

reannexing  of  them  to  the  sheriffwicks;  priviledged 

officers  being  no  less  an  interruption  of  justice  than 

priviledged  places.  Bacon. 

She'rris,  sher'ris.  ~\   n.  s.  [from 

Sherris  Sack,  sh^r'rls-sak.  v       Xeres,  a 

She'rry,  sh^r'r^.  J  town  of  ./fw- 

dalusia,  in   S^iai?!.]     A   kind  of  sweet 

Spanish  wine. 

Your  sherris  warms  the  blood,  which,  before  cold 
and  settled,  left  the  liver  white,  which  is  the  badge 
of  pusillanimity ;  but  the  sherris  makes  it  course  from 
the  inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  Shakspeare. 

Good  sherris  sack  ascends  me  into  the  brain, 
dries  me  there  all  the  foolish  dull  vapours,  and 
makes  it  apprehensive .  Shakspeare. 

Shew,  sho.  See  Show. 
Shide,  shide.  n.  s.  [from  pceaban,  to  di- 
vide, Saxon.]     A  board;  a  cutting. 

Skinner. 
Shield,  shWld.'"'^  n.  s.  [pcylb,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  buckler;  a  broad  piece  of  defensive 
armour  held  on  the  left  arm  to  ward  off 
blows. 

Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields.     Shakspeare. 

His  pond'rous  shield. 
Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round. 
Behind  him  cast;  the  broad  circumference 
Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  moon.  Milton, 

2.  Defence;  protection. 

3.  One  that  gives  protection  or  security. 
The  terror  of  the  Trojan  field. 

The  Grecian  honour,  ornament,  and  sitield. 
High  on  a  pile  th'  uncouquer'd  chief  is  plac'd. 

Dryden. 
To  Shield,  shd^Id.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  with  a  shield. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect;  to  secure. 
Were  't  my  fitness 

To  let  these  hands  obey  my  boiling  blood. 
They're  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  howe'er  a  woman's  shape 
Doth  shield  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Shouts  of  applause  ran  ringing  through  the  field, 
To  see  the  son  tlie  vanquish'd  father  shield.   Dryd. 

Hear  one  that  comes  to  shield  his  injur'd  honour, 
And  guard  his  life  with  hazard  of  her  own.  Smith. 
i.  To  keep  off;  to  defend  against. 

Out  of  their  cold  caves  and  frozen  habitations, 
into  the  sweet  soil  of  Europe,  they  brought  with 
them  their  usual  weeds,  fit  to  shield  the  cold  to 
which  they  had  been  inured.  Spenser. 

My  lord  I  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 
— God  shield  I  should  disturb  devotion.        Siiaksp. 

To  SHIFT,  shift.  V.  n.  [Of  this  word  the 
original  is  obscure;  akifita,  Runick,  is 
to  change.] 

1.  To  change  place. 

Vegetables  being  fixed  to  the  same  place,  and  so 
not  able  to  shift  aad  seek  out  after  proper  matter 
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for  their  iucrement,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should 
be  brought  to  them.  IVoodward. 

2.  Tochan£je;  to  give  place  to  other  things. 

If  the  ideas  of  our  minds  constantly  change  and 
shift  in  a  continual  succession,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  a  man  to  think  long  of  any  one  thing 

Locke 

3.  To  change   clothes,   particularly    the 
linen. 

She  begs  you  just  would  turn  you  while  she  shifts. 

Young. 

4.  To  find  some  expedient;  to  act  or  live 
though  with  difficulty. 

We  cannot  shift:  being  in  we  must  go  on.  Daniel. 

Men  in  distress  will  look  to  themselves,  and  leave 
tlicir  companions  to  shift  as  well  as  they  can. 

VEstrange 

Since  we  desire  no  recompence  nor  thanks,  we 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  have  leave  to  shift  for 
ourselves.  Swift. 

5.  To  practise  indirect  methods. 

All  those  schoolmen,  though  they  were  exceed- 
ing witty,  yet  better  teach  all  their  followers  to  shift 
than  to  resolve  by  their  distinctions.  Raleigh. 

6.  To  take  some  method  for  safety. 

Nature  instructs  every  creature  how  to  shift  for 
itself  in  cases  of  danger.  V Estrange. 

To  Shift,  shift,  v.  a. 

1.  To  change;  to  alter. 

It  was  not  levity,  but  absolute  necessity,  that 
made  the  fish  shift  their  condition.         VEstrange. 

Come,  assist  me,  muse  obedient; 
Let  us  try  some  new  expedient; 
Shift  the  scene  for  half  an  hour, 
Time  and  place  are  in  thy  power.  Swift. 

2.  To  transfer  from  place  to  place. 

Pare  saffron  between  the  two  St.  Mary's  days. 
Or  set  or  go  shift  it  that  knowest  the  ways.   Tusser. 

3.  To  put  by  some  expedient  out  of  the 
way. 

I  shifted  him  away. 
And  laid  good  'scuses  on  your  ecsfacy.  Shakspeare. 
The  wisdom  of  all  these  latter  times,  in  princes 
affairs,  is  rather  fine  deliveries,  and  shiflings  of 
dangers  and  mischiefs,  when  they  are  near,  than 
solid  and  grounded  courses  to  keep  them  aloof 

Bacon. 

4.  To  change  in  position. 

Neither  use  they  sails,  nor  place  their  oars  in 
order  upon  their  sides;  but  carrying  the  oar  loose, 
shift  it  hither  and  thither  at  pleasure.  Raleigh. 

Where  the  wind 
Veers  off,  as  oft  she  steers  and  shifts  her  sail. 

Milton. 
We  strive  in  vain  against  the  seas  and  wind ; 
Now  shift  your  sails.  Dryden. 

5.  To  change,  as  clothes. 

I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt:  the  violence 
of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  dress  in  fresh  clothes. 

As  it  were  to  ride  day  and  night,  and  not  to  have 
patience  to  shift  me.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  Shift  off.     To  defer;  to  put  away 
by  some  expedient. 

The  most  beautiful  parts  must  be  the  most  finish- 
ed, the  colours  and  words  most  chosen:  many  things 
in  both,  which  are  not  deserving  of  this  care,  must 
be  shifted  off,  content  with  vulgar  expressions. 

Dryden. 

Struggle  and  contrive  as  you  will,  and  lay  your 
taxes  as  you  please,  the  traders  will  shift  it  o^ from 
tlieir  own  gain.  Locke. 

By  various  illusions  of  the  devil  they  are  pre- 
vailed on  to  shift  off  the  duties,  and  neglect  the 
conditions,  on  which  salvation  is  promised.  Rogers 

Shift,  shift,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Expedient  found  or  used  with  difficulty; 
difficult  means. 
She  redoubling  her  blows,  dravc  the  stranger  (o 
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no  oXhtt  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back;  at  that 
Ume  seeming  the  image  of  innocency  aga»"st  vio- 

ICQCC 

If  i  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 
I'll  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away.    Shakspeare. 

This  perfect  artifice  and  accuracy  might  have 
been  omitted,  and  yet  they  have  made  shift  to  move 
up  and  down  in  the  water.  ''^ore. 

Not  any  boast  of  skill,  but  extreme  sAt/« 
How  to  regain  my  sever'd  company, 
CompelI'd  me  to  awake  the  courteous  echo, 
To  give  me  answer  from  her  mossy  couch.  Mitton. 

A  fashionable  hypocrisy  shall  be  called  good  man- 
ners, so  we  make  a  shift  somewhat  to  legitimate  the 
abuse.  VEslrange^ 

Those  little  animals  provide  themselves  with 
wheat;  but  they  can  make  shift  without  it.  Mdison. 

Our  herbalds  arc  sufficiently  stored  with  plants, 
and  we  have  made  a  tolerable  shift  to  reduce  them 


to  classes. 


Baker. 


2.  Indirect  expedient;  mean  refuge;  last 
resource. 

The  veiy  custom  of  seeking  so  particular  aid  and 
relief  at  ihc  UaiiJs  of  God,  doth,  by  a  secret  con- 
tradiction, withdraw  them  from  endeavouring  to 
help'  themselves,  even  by  those  wicked  shifts,  which 
they  know  can  never  have  his  allowance  whose  as- 
sistance their  prayers  seek.  Hooker. 

To  say.  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term,  is  but  a  shift  of 
ignorance.  ,Bacon. 

Slow  to  resolve,  but  in  performance  quick; 
So  true,  that  he  was  aukward  at  a  trick; 
For  little  souls,  on  little  shifts  rely.  Di-yden. 

3.  Fraud;  artifice;  stratagem. 

Know  ye  not  Ulysses'  shifts? 
Their  swords  less  danger  cairy  than  their  gifts. 

Denham. 

4.  Evasion;  elusory  practice. 

As  long  as  wit,  by  whetting  itself,  is  able  to  find 
out  any  shift,  be  it  never  so  slight,  whereby  to  es- 
cape out  of  the  hands  of  present  contradiction,  they 
are  never  at  a  stand.  Hooker, 

Of  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  they  are  so 
cautious  and  wily-headed,  especially  being  men  of 
so  small  experience  and  practice  in  law  matters, 
that  you  would  v^onder  whence  they  borrow  such 
subtilities  and  s\y  shifts.  Spenser. 

Here  you  see  your  commission;  this  is  your  duty, 
these  are  your  discouragements ;  never  seek  for  shifts 
and  evasions  from  worldly  afflictions:  this  is  your 
reward,  if  you  perform  it;  this  your  doom,  if  you 
decline  it.  South. 

5.  A  woman's  under  linen. 

Shi'ftek,    siiift'\ir.9>*    n.  s.   £from  shijt.~\ 
One  who  plays  tricks;  a  man  of  artifice. 
'Twas  such  a  shifter,  that,  if  truth  were  known, 
Death  was  half  glad  when  be  had  got  him  down. 

Milton. 

Shi'ftless,  shift'l^s.  adj.  [from  shift.'] 
Wanting  expedients;  wanting  means  to 
act  or  live. 

For  the  poor  shiftless  irrationals,  it  is  a  prodi- 
gious act  of  the  great  Creator's  indulgence,  that 
they  are  already  furnished  with  such  clothing. 

Denham. 

Shi'lling,   shiriing.*!"    n.   s.    [fcyllmj, 

Sax.  and  Erse;  sc/ielling,  Dutch.]     A 

coin  of  various  value  in  different  times. 

It  is  now  twelve  pence. 

Five  of  these  pence  made  their  skilling,  which 
they  called  scilling,  probably  from  scilingus,  which 
the  Romans  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  ounce; 
and  forty-eight  of  these  sci//i«g-s  made  their  pound; 
and  four  hundred  of  these  pounds  were  a  legacy 
for  a  king's  daughter,  as  appeareth  by  the  last'will 
of  king  Alfred.  Camden. 

The  very  same  shilling  may  at  one  time  pay 
twenty  men  in  twenty  days,  and  at  another  rest  in 
the  same  hands  one  hundred  days.  Locke- 

Who,  with  much  pains  exerting  all  his  sense, 
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Can  range  aright  bis  shillings,  pounds,  and  pcuct. 

Young. 

Shill-I-shall-I,  shirie-shal'ii.  A  corrupt 
reduplication  of  shall  I?  The  question 
of  a  man  hesitating.  To  stand  shill-I- 
.s'hall-I,  is  to  continue  hesitating  and 
procrastinating. 

1  am  somewhat  dainty  in  making  a  resolution, 
because  when  1  make  it.  I  keep  it:  I  dont  stand 
shill-I-shall- 1  then:  If  I  say 't,  I'll  do't.  Congreve. 
Shi'ly,  shi'ie.  adv.  [from  shy.']  Not  fa- 
miliarly; not  frankly. 
Shin,  shin.  n.s.  [pcina,  Saxon;  schien^ 
German.]    The  forepart  of  the  leg. 

I  bruised  my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at 
sword  and  dagger.  Shakspeare. 

The  shin  bone  from  the  knee  to  the  instep,  is 
made  by  shadowing  one  half  of  the  leg  with  a  sin- 
gle shadow.  Peacham. 

His  leg,  then  broke, 
Had  got  a  deputy  of  oak; 
For  when  the  shin  in  fight  is  cropt. 
The  knee  with  one  of  timber's  propt.       Hudibras. 

As  when  to  an  house  we  come, 
To  know  if  any  one's  at  home, 
^\'e  knock ;  so  one  must  kick  your  shin, 
Ere  he  can  find  your  soul's  within.       Anonymous. 

To  SHINE,  shine,  v.n.  preterit  I  shone, 
I  have  shone;  sometimes  /  shined,  I 
have  shined.  [fcinan,  Saxon;  schijnen., 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  bright  resplendence;  to  glitter; 
to  glisten;  to  gleam. 

To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods, 
Shone  down  the  English;  and  to-morrow 
Made  Britain  India:  ev'ry  man  that  stood 
Shew'd  like  a  mine,  Shakspeare. 

True  paradise  inclos'd  with  shining  rock.    Milt. 
We  can  dismiss  thee  ere  the  morning  shine. 

Milton . 
Fair  daughter,  blow  away  these  mists  and  clouds. 
And  let  thy  eyes  shine  forth  in  their  full  lustre. 

Denham. 
The  sun  shines  when  he  sees  it.  Lockr. 

2.  To  be  without  clouds. 

The  moon  shines  bright:  in  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  they  did  make  no  noise.  Shakspeare. 

How  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon! 
The  moon!  the  sun:  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 

Shakspeare. 

Clear  pools  greatly  comfort  the  eyes,  when  the 

sun  is  overcast,  or  when  the  moon  shineth.    Bacon. 

3.  To  be  glossy. 

They  are  waxen  fat,  they  shine.  Jeremiah. 

Fish  with  their  fins  and  shining  scales.     Milton. 

The  colour  and  shining  of  bodies  is  nothing  but 
the  different  arrangement  and  refraction  of  their 
minute  parts.  Locke. 

4.  To  be  gay;  to  be  splendid. 

So  proud  she  shined  in  her  princely  state. 
Looking  to  heaven,  for  earth  she  did  disdain, 
And  sitting  high.  Fairy  Queen. 

5.  To  be  beautiful. 

Of  all  th'  enamell'd  race,  whose  silv'ry  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring. 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shined  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Pope. 

6.  To  be  eminent  or  conspicuous. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them. 
As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  shine, 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good, 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well.'      Shakspeare. 

Her  face  was  veil'd;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight; 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin'd 
So  clear,  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight.    Milton. 

Cato's  soul 
Shvies  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks; 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
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Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigours  of  her  father's  virtues.  Addison. 
The  reformation,  in  its  first  establishment,  pro- 
duced its  proper  fruits,  and  distinguished  the  whole 
age  with  shining  instances  of  virtue  and  morality. 

Mdison. 

The  courtier  smooth,  who  forty  years  had  shin''d 

An  humble  servant  to  all  human  kind.  Pope. 

Few  are  qualified  to  shine  in  company;  but  it  is 

in  most  men's  power  to  be  agreeable.  Swift. 

7.  To  be  propitious. 

The  Lord  make  bis  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious.  J^Tumhers. 

i.  To  give  light  real  or  figurative. 

The  light  of  righteousness  hath  not  shined  unto 
us,  and  the  sun  of  righteousness  rose  not  upon  us. 

Wisdom. 
Celestial  light 
Shine  inward,  and  the  mind  through  all  her  powers 
Irradiate.  Milton. 

Shine,  shine,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fair  weather. 

Be  it  fair  or  foul,  or  rain  or  shine.  Dryden. 

He  will  accustom  himself  to  heat  and  cold,  and 
shine  and  rain;  all  which  if  a  man's  body  will  not 
endure,  it  will  serve  him  to  very  little  purpose. 

Locke. 

2.  Brightnessj  splendour;  lustre.  It  is  a 
word,  though  not  unanalogical,  yet  un- 
graceful, and  little  used. 

He  that  has  inured  his  eyes  to  that  divine  splen- 
dour which  results  from  the  beauty  of  holiness,  is 
not  dazzled  with  the  glittering  shine  of  gold,  and 
considers  it  as  a  vein  of  the  same  earth  he  treads 
on.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Say,  in  what  mortal  soil  thou  deign 'st  to  grow.' 
Fair  op'ning  to  some  court's  propitious  shine, 
Or  deep  with  diamonds  in  the  flaming  mine.'  Pope. 

Shi'ness,  shi'n^s.  n,  s.  [from  shy.'J  Un- 
willingness to  be  tractable  or  familiar. 
An  incurable  shiness  is  the  vice  of  Irish  horses, 
and  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Flanders,  because  the 
winter  forces  the  breeders  there  to  house  and  han- 
dle their  colts.  Temple. 
They  were  famous  for  their  justice  in  commerce, 
but  extreme  sftiness  to  strangers:  they  exposed  their 
goods  with  the  price  marked  upon  them,  and  then 
retired.                                                     ^rbuthnot. 

Shi'ngle,    shlng'gl.*"*     n.    s.     [^schindel, 

Gent).]    A  thin  board  to  cover  houses. 

The  best  to  cleave,  is  the  most  useful  for  pales, 

laths,  shingles,  and  wainscot.  Mortimer. 

Shi'ngles,  shing'g-lz.  n.  s.  Wants  the 
singular,  [^cingulum,  Latin;  zona  mor- 
bus., Plinio.]  A  kind  of  tetter  or  herpes 
that  spreads  itself  round  the  loins. 

Such  are  used  successfully  in  erysipelas  and  shin- 
gles, by  a  slender  diet  of  decoctions  or  farinaceous 
vegetables,  and  copious  drinking  of  cooling  liquors. 

Jirhuthnot. 
Shi'ny,  shi'ni.  adj.  [from  shine.~\  Bright; 
splendid;  luminous. 

When  Aldeboran  was  mounted  high, 
Above  the  shiny  Cassiopeia's  chair, 
One  knocked  at  the  door,  and  in  would  fare. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  night 
Is  shiny,  and  they  say  we  shall  embattle 
By  th'  second  hour  o'  th'  morn.  Shakspeare. 

While  from  afar  we  heard  the  cannons  play. 
Like  distant  thunder  on  a  shiny  day. 
For  absent  friends  we  were  asham'd  to  fear. 

Dryden. 
Ship,  ship.  n.  s.  [fcip,  J-cyp,  Sax.  scha/i, 
Dutch.]  A  termination  noting  quality 
or  adjunct,  as  lords/tip;  or  office,  as 
stcivurd.ihifi, 
SHIP,  ship.  n.  s.  [j-cip,  Saxon;  schi/i/ien, 
Dutch.]  A  ship  may  be  defined  a  large 


hollow  building,  made  to  pass  over  the 
sea  with  sails.  Watts. 

All  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind. 

Shakspeare. 

There  made  forth  to  us  a  small  boat,  with  about 

eight  persons  in  it,  whereof  one  of  them  had  in  his 

hand  a  tipstaff,  who  made  aboard  our  ship.  Bacon. 

Two  other  ships  loaded  with  victuals  were  burnt, 

and  some  of  the  men  saved  by  their  shipboats. 

Knolles. 
Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
Who  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas. 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roll'd  on  by  ev'ry  wave. 

Dryden, 
Instead  of  a  ship  he  should  levy  upon  his  country 
such  a  sum  of  money,  and  return  the  same  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  navy:  hence  that  tax  had  the  de- 
nomination of  sftip-money,  by  which  accrued  the 
yearly  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Clarendon. 

A  ship  carpenter  of  old  Rome  could  not  have 

talked  more  judiciously.  Jlddison. 

To  Ship,  ship.  v. a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  a  ship. 

My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp''d. 

Shakspeare. 
The  emperor,  shipping  his  great  ordnance,  de- 
parted down  the  river.  Knolles. 
All  the  timber  was  cut  Aovm  in  the  mountains 
of  Cilicia,  and  shipped  in  the  bay  of  Attalia,  from 
whence  it  was  by  sea  transported  to  Pelusium. 

Knolles. 
A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow. 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall.  Dryden. 

2.  To  transport  in  a  ship. 

Andronicus,  would  thou  wert  shipt  to  bell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Shakspeare. 

The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  heuce.  Shakspeai^e. 

In  Portugal,  men  spent  with  age,  so  as  they  can- 
not hope  for  above  a  year,  ship  themselves  away  in 
a  Brazil  fleet.  Temple. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  enforced  by  q^. 

A  single  leaf  can  waft  an  army  o'er. 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  some  distant  shore.       Pope, 

The  canal  that  runs  from  the  sea  into  the  Arno, 
gives  a  convenient  carriage  to  all  goods  that  are  to 
be  shipped  off.  Addison. 

Shi'pboard,  ship'bord.  n.  s.  \_shi/i  and 
duard.^  See  Board. 

1.  This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  ad- 
verbial phrases:  a  shi/iboard,  on  ship- 
board,, in  a  ship. 

Let  him  go  on  shipboard,  and  the  mariners  will 
not  leave  their  starboard  and  larboard.     Bramhall. 

Friend, 
What  dost  thou  make  a  shipboard'?  To  what  end? 

Dryden. 

Ovid,  writing  from  on  shipboard  to  his  friends, 

excused  the  faults  of  his  poetry  by  his  misfortunes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  plank  of  a  ship. 

They  have  made  all  thy  shipboards  of  fir  trees, 
and  brought  cedars  from  Lebanon  to  make  masts. 

Ezekiel. 
Shi'pboy,  ship'bo^.  n.  s.  [shi/i  and  boy.^ 
Boy  tliat  serves  in  a  ship. 

Few  or  none  know  mt:  if  they  did, 
This  shipbotfs  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 

Shakspeare. 
Shi'pman,    ship'man.88    n.  s.    [ship,   and 
man.'\     Sailor;  seaman. 

I  myself  have  the  very  points  they  blow, 
All  the  quarters  that  they  know 
r  th'  shipman's  card.  Shakspeare. 


Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  shipmen  that  had  know= 
ledge  of  the  sea.  ^  Kings. 

Shi'pmasteh,  shlp'm&s-tCir.  n.  s.  Master 
of  the  ship. 

The  shipmaster  came  to  him,  and  said  unto  him, 

What  meanest  thou,  O  sleeper!  arlSe,  call  upon  thy 

God.  Jonah. 

Shi'pping,  shlp'plng.**"  n.  s.  [from  ahi/i.'] 

1.  Vessels  of  navigation;  fleet. 

Before  Caesar's  invasion  of  this  land,  the  Britons 
had  not  any  shipping  at  all,  other  than  their  boats 
of  twigs  covered  with  hides.  Raleigh, 

The  numbers  and  courage  of  our  men,  with  the 
strength  of  our  shipping,  have  for  many  ages  past 
made  us  a  match  for  the  greatest  of  our  neighbours 
at  land,  and  an  overmatch  for  the  strongest  at  sea. 

Temple. 
Fishes  fii-st  to  shipping  did  impart; 
Their  tail  the  rudder,  and  their  head  the  prow. 

Dryden. 

2.  Passage  in  a  ship. 

They  took  shipping  and  came  to  Capernaum, 
seeking  for  Jesus.  John, 

Shi'pwreck,   ship'r^k.   n.  s.    \_shifi   and 
iureck.~\ 

1.  The  destruction  of  ships  by  rooks  or 
shelves. 

Bold  were  the  men,  which  on  the  ocean  fust 
Spread  their  new  sails,  when  shipwreck  was  the 
worst.  Waller. 

We  are  not  to  quarrel  with  the  water  for  inun- 
dations and  shipw7-ecks.  L'Estrange. 

This  sea  war  cost  the  Carthaginians  five  hundred 
quinquiremes,  and  the  Romans  seven  hundred,  in- 
cluding their  shipwrecks.  .Srbuthnot. 

2.  The  parts  of  a  shattered  ship. 

They  might  have  it  in  their  own  country,  and 
that  by  gathering  up  the  shipivrecks  of  the  Athe- 
nian and  Roman  theatres.  Dryden. 

3.  Destruction;  miscarriage. 

Holding  faith  and  a  good  conscience,  which  some 
having  put  away,  concerning  faith,  have  made  ship- 
wreck. 1  Timothy. 

To  Sni'pwRECKi  ship'r^k.  v,  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  dn  rocks  or 
shallows. 

Whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflection, 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break. 

Shakspeare, 

2.  To  make  to  suffer  the  dangers  of  a 
wreck. 

Thou  that  canst  still  the  raging  of  the  seas. 
Chain  up  the  winds,  and  bid  the  tempests  cease, 
Redeem  my  shipioreck''d  soul  from  raging  gusts 
Of  cruel  passion  and  deceitful  lusts.  Prior. 

A  square  piece  of  marble  shews  itself  to  have 
been  a  little  pagan  monument  of  two  persons  who 
were  shipwrecked.  Addison. 

3.  To  throw  by  loss  of  the  vessel. 

Shipwrecked  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity. 
No  friends,  no  hope!  no  kindred  weep  for  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Shi'pwright,  ship'rite.   n.  a.   [ahifi  and 
luright.^   A  builder  of  ships. 

Why  such  impress  of  shipicrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week. 

Shakspeare. 

A  miserable  shame  it  were  for  our  shipwiights, 
if  they  did  not  exceed  all  others  in  the  setting  up 
of  our  royal  ships.  Raleigh. 

Vast  numbers  of  ships  in  our  harbours,  and  ship- 
wrights in  our  sea-port  towns.  Swift. 

The  Roman  fleet,  although  built  by  shipwrights, 
and  conducted  by  pilots,  both  without  experience, 
defeated  that  of  the  Carthagenians.        .^rbulhnot. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing,  till  it  scoops  it  out.  Pope. 


SHI 

Shire,  shtre.s  loe  „.  g.  [fcip,  from  fci- 
jian,  to  divide,  Saxon.]  A  division  of 
the  kingdom;  a  county;  so  much  of  the 
kingdom  as  is  under  one  sheriff. 

His  blazing  eyes,  like  two  bright  shining  shields, 
Did  burn  with  wrath,  and  sparkled  living  fire; 
As  two  broad  beacons,  set  in  open  fields. 
Send  forth  their  flames  fai-  off  to  every  shire. 

Fairy  Queen. 
The  noble  youths  from  distant  shires  resort. 

Prior. 
SHIRT,  shiirt.i°8   n.  s.    [sAfer^,  Danish; 
ycyjic,  f  cypic,  Sax.]  The  under  linen 
garment  of  a  man. 

Shift  a  shirt:  the  violence  of  action  hath  made 

you  reek  as  a  sacrifice.  Shakspeare. 

I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  1  mean 

not  to  sweat  extraordinarily.  Shakspeare. 

When  we  lay  next  us  what  we  hold  most  dear, 
Like  Hercules,  envenom'd  shirts  we  wear, 
And  cleaving  mischiefs.  Dryden. 

Several  persons  in  December  had  nothing  over 
their  shoulders  but  their  shirts.  Addison. 

To  Shirt,  sliiirt.   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover;  to  clothe  as  in  a  shirt. 
Ah!  for  so  many  souls,  as  but  this  morn 
Were  cloth'd  with  flesh,  and  warm'd  with  vital 

blood 
But  naked  now,  or  skirted  but  with  air.       Dryden. 

Shi'rtless,  sliirt'l^s.  adj.  [from  shirt.] 
Wanting  a  shirt. 

Linsey-woolsey  brothers, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  oth- 
ers. Pope. 

Shi'ttah,  shit'ta.  }  n.  s.  A  sort  of  pre- 
Shi'ttim,  shit'tim.  5  cious  wood,  of  which 
Moses  made  the  greatest  part  of  the  ta- 
bles, altars,  and  planks  belonging  totiie 
tabernacle.  The  wood  is  i)ard,  tough, 
smooth,  without  knots,  and  extremely 
beautiful.  It  grows  in  Arabia.  Calmet. 
1  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  the  shittah-tvee. 

Isaiah. 

Bring  me  an  offering  of  badgers'  skins  and  shit- 

tim-wood.  Exodus. 

Shi'ttlecock,  shlt'tl-kok.  n.  s.  [com- 
monly, and  perhaps  as  properly,  shut- 
tlecock. 0{  nhittle  or  shuttle  the  ety- 
mology is  doubtful:  Skinner  derives  it 
from  schulti'ln.,  German,  to  shake;  or 
j'ceacan,  Saxon,  to  throw.  He  thinks 
it  is  called  a  cock  from  its  feathers. 
Perhaps  it  is  properly  shuttlecork.,  a 
cork  driven  to  and  fro,  like  the  instru- 
ment in  weaving,  and  softened  by  fre- 
quent and  rapid  utterance  from  cork  to 
cock?\  A  cork  stuck  with  feathers,  and 
driven  by  players  from  one  to  another 
with  battledoors. 

You  need  not  discharge  a  cannon  to  break  the 
chain  of  his  thoughts:  tlie  pat  of  a  skittlecock,  or  the 
creaking  of  a  jack,  will  do  his  business.      Collier. 

Skive,  bhivc.  n.  s.  [^schyve,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  slice  of  bread. 

Easy  it  is 
Off  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  skive.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  thick  splinter,  or  lamina,  cut  off" 
from  the  main  substance. 

Shavings  made  by  the  plane  arc  in  some  things 
differing  from  those  ihivis,  or  thin  and  flexible 
pieces  of  wood,  that  are  obtained  by  borers. 

Boyle. 
To  SIirVER,  shiv'ilr.98  v.  n.  [_schaiuren, 
Germ.^n.]     To  quake;    to  tremble;  to 
•jliudder,  as  with  cold  or  fear. 
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Any  very  harsh  noise  will  set  the  teeth  on  edge, 
and  make  all  the  body  shiver.  Bacon. 

What  religious  palsy's  this. 
Which  makes  the  boughs  divest  their  bliss? 
And  that  they  might  her  footsteps  draw, 
Drop  their  leaves  with  shivering  awe.     Cleaveland. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fear? 

Milton, 

The  man  that  shiver'd  on  the  brink  of  sin. 
Thus  steel'd  and  harden'd,  ventm-es  boldly  in. 

Dryden. 

He  described  this  march  to  the  temple  with  so 
much  horror,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.  Addison. 

Give  up  Laius  to  the  realms  of  day, 
Whose  ghost,  yet  shivering  on  Cocytus'  sand, 
Expects  its  passage  to  the  farther  strand.         Pope. 

Prometheus  is  laid 
On  icy  Caucasus  to  shiver, 

While  vultures  eat  his  growing  liver.  Swift. 

To  Shi'ver,  shiv'Clr.  v.  n.  [from  shive.'] 
To  fall  at  once  into  many  parts  or 
shives. 

Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  goss'mer,  feathers, 
air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou'dst  shiver'd  like  au  egg.  Shaksp. 

Upon  tiie  breaking  and  shivering  of  a  great  state, 
you  may  be  sure  to  have  wars.  Bacon. 

The  natural  world,  should  gravity  once  cease  or 

be  withdrawn,  would  instantly  shiver  into  millions 

of  atoms.  Woodward. 

To  Shi'vkr,   shiv'ur.  v.  a.    To  break  by 

one  act  into  many  parts;  to  shatter. 

The  ground  with  s/iiver'</ armour  strown.  Milton. 

Show'rs  of  granados  rain,  by  sudden  burst 
Disploding  murd'rous  bowels,  fragments  of  steel; 
A  thousand  w^ys  at  once  the  shivered  orbs 
Fly  diverse,  working  torment.  Philips. 

Shi'ver,  shiv'vir."^*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
One  fragiTient  of  many  into  tvhich  any 
thing  is  broken. 

He  would  pound  thee  into  sftirers  with  his  fist,  as 
a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit.  Shakspeare. 

As  brittle  as  the  glory  is  the  face; 
For  there  it  is  crack'd  in  an  hundred  shivers. 

Shakspeare. 

If  you  strike  a  solid  body  that  is  brittle,  it  break- 
eth  not  only  where  the  immediate  force  is,  but 
breaketh  all  about  into  shivers  and  fritters.    Bacon. 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock. 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  the  assault  renew. 
Vain  batt'ry,  and  in  froth  or  bubbles  end.    Milton. 
Shi'vehy,  shlv'iir-6.   adj.  [from   shiver."] 
Loose  of  coherence;  incompact;    easily 
falling  into  many  fragments. 

There  were  observed  incredible  numbers  of  these 
shells  thus  flatted,  and  extremely  tender,  in  shivery 
stone.  Woodward. 

Sho'adstone,  shode'stone.  n,  s. 

Shoadstone  is  a  small  stone,  smooth  without,  of  a 
dark  liver  colour,  and  of  the  same  colour  within, 
only  with  the  addition  of  a  faint  purple.  It  is  a 
fragment  broke  off  an  iron  vein.  Woodward. 

Certain  tin  stones  lie  on  the  face  of  the  ground, 
which  they  call  shoad,  as  shed  from  the  main  load, 
and  made  somewhat  round  by  the  water.   •    Cartw. 

The  loads  or  veins  of  metal  were  by  this  action 
of  the  departing  water  made  easy  to  be  found  out  by 
the  shoads,  or  trains  of  metallick  fragments  borne 
off  from  them,  and  lying  in  ti^ins  from  those  veins 
towards  the  sea,  in  the  same  course  that  water  fal- 
ling thence  would  take.  Woodward. 

Shoal,  shole.""*  n.  s.  [pcole,  Saxon.] 
I.  A  crowd;  a  great  multitude;  a  throng. 
When  there  be  great  s/ioa/s  of  people  which  go  on 
to  populate  without  foreseeing  means  of  sustenta- 
tion,  once  in  an  age  they  discbarge  their  people  up- 
on other  nations.  Bacon. 
A  league  is  made  against  such  routs  and  shoals  of 
people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  nature. 

Bacon. 
The  vices  of  a  prince  draw  sholes  of  followers, 
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when  his  virtue  leaves  him  the  more  eminent,  be 
cause  single.  Decay  of  Piety. 

A  shoal  of  silver  fishes  glides 
And  plays  about  the  barges.  Waller. 

God  had  the  command  of  famine,  whereby  he 
could  have  carried  them  off  by  shoals.      Woodward. 

Around  the  goddess  roll 
Broad  hats,  and  hoods,  and  caps,  a  sable  shoal; 
Thick,  and  more  thick,  the  black  blockade  extends. 

Pope. 
2.  A  shallow;  a  sand-bank. 

The  haven's  mouth  they  durst  not  enter,  for  the 
dangerous  shoals.  Abbot. 

He  heaves  them  off  the  sholes.  Dryden. 

The  depth  of  your  pond  should  be  six  foot;  and 
on  the  sides  some  sholes  for  the  fish  to  lay  their 
spawn.  Mortimer. 

To  Shoal,  shole.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  crowd;  to  throng. 

The  wave-sprung  entrails,  about  which  fausens 
and  fish  did  shole.  Chapman. 

2.  To  be  shallow;  to  grow  shallow. 

What  they  met 
Solid,  or  slimy,  as  in  raging  sea 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove, 
From  each  side  shoaling  tow'rds  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton. 

Shoal,  shole.  adj.  Shallow;  obstructed  or 

incumbered  with  banks. 
Shoa'liness,  sh6'16-nSs.  n.  s.  [from  shoa- 
ly.]  Shallowness;  frequency  of  shallow 
places. 
Shoa'ly,   sho'ld.   adj.  [from  shoal.]   Full 
of  shoals;  full  of  shallow  places. 

Those  who  live 
Where  with  his  shoaly  fords  Vulturnus  roars. 

Dryden. 
The  watchful  hero  felt  the  knocks,  and  found 
The  tossing  vessel  saii'd  on  shoaly  ground.      Dryd. 

Shock,  shok.  n.  s.  [^choc,  French;  schock- 
en,  Dutch.] 

1.  Conflict;    mutual    impression    of    vio- 
lence; violent  concourse. 

Thro'  the  shock 
Of  fighting  elements,  on  all  sides  round 
Environ'd,  wins  his  way.  Millon. 

2.  Concussion;  external  violence. 

It  is  inconceptible  how  any  such  man,  that  hath 
stood  the  shock  of  an  eternal  duration  without  cor- 
ruption or  alteration,  should  after  be  corrupted  or 
altered.  Judge  Hale. 

These  strong  unshaken  mounds  resist  the  shocks 
Of  tides  and  seas  tempestuous,  while  the  rocks, 
That  secret  in  a  long  continued  vein 
Pass  through  the  earth,  the  pond'rous  pile  sustain. 

Blackmore. 

Such  is  the  haughty  man;  his  tow'ring  soul, 
'Midst  all  the  shocks  and  injuries  of  fortune, 
Rises  superior  and  looks  down  on  Csesar.    Addison. 

Long,  at  the  head  of  his  few  faithful  friends. 
He  stood  the  shock  of  a  whole  host  of  foes. 

Addison. 

The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie 
The  prey  of  worms.  Philips. 

3.  The  conllict  of  enemies. 

The  adverse  legions  not  less  hideous  join'd 
The  horrid  shock.  Milton . 

Those  that  run  away  are  in  more  dai.ger  than  the 
others  that  stand  the  shock.  L'Ebtrange. 

The  mighty  force 
Of  Edward  twice  o'crtuin'd  their  desp'iate  king: 
Twice  he  rose,  and  join'd   the  horrid  shuck. 

Philips. 

4.  Offence;  impression  of  disgust. 

Fewer  shocks  a  statesman  gives  his  friend. 

,  ,  ,^        ,   _,  Young. 

5.  [schccke,  old  Dutch.]  A  pile  of  sheave-, 
of  corn. 

Coru  tithed,  sir  parson,  togethf  r  to  cef, 
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And  cause  it  on  shocks  to  be  by  and  by  set. 

Tuaser. 
In  a  full  age,  like  as  a  shock  of  corn  cometh  in 
his  season.  Job. 

Thou,  full  of  days,  like  weighty  shorXrs  of  corn, 
In  season  reap'd,  shall  to  thy  grave  be  borne. 

Sandys. 
Behind  the  master  walks,  builds  up  the  shocks, 
Feels  his  heart  heave  with  joy.  Thomson. 

6.  [from  sfiaff-^  A  rough  clog. 

1  would  fain  know  why  a  shock  and  a  bound  are 
not  distinct  species.  Locke. 

To  Shock,  shok.  v.  a.  [^schoken,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  shake  by  violence. 

2.  To  meet  force  with  force;  to  encoun- 
ter. 

These  her  princes  are  come  home  again: 
Come  the  three  corners  of  the  world  in  arms, 
And  we  will  sftocA:  them.  Shaksp. 

S.  To  offend;  to  disgust. 

Supposing  vei-ses  are  never  so  beautiful,  yet,  if 
they  contain  any  thing  that  shocks  religion  or  good 
manners,  they  are 

Versus  inopes  rerum,  nvgmqve  canorce.    Dryden. 
My  son, 
I  bade  him  love,  and  bid  him  now  forbear: 
If  you  have  any  kindness  for  him,  still 
Advise  him  not  to  shock  a  father's  will.       Dryden. 

Julian,  who  lov'd  each  sober  mind  to  shock, 
Who  laugh'd  at  God,  and  ofier'd  to  a  cock. 

Harte. 

Those  who  in  reading  Homer  are  shocked  that  'tis 
always  a  lion,  may  as  well  be  angry  that  'tis  always 
a  man.  Pope. 

To  Shock,  shok.  v.  n. 

1.  To  meet  with  hostile  violence. 

And  now  with  shouts  the  shocking  armies  clos'd, 
To  lances  lances,  shields  to  shields  oppos'd; 
Oommutual  death  the  fate  of  war  confounds. 
Each  adverse  battle  gor'd  with  equal  wounds.  Pope. 

2.  To  be  offensive. 

The  French  humour,  in  regard  of  the  liberties 
they  take  in  female  conversations,  is  veiy  shocking 
to  the  Italians,  who  are  naturally  jealous.    Mdison. 

To  Shook,  shok.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  build  up  piles  of  sheaves. 

Reap  well,  scatter  not,  gather  clean  that  is  shorn, 
Bind  fast,  shock  apace,  have  an  eye  to  thy  corn. 

Tvsser. 
Shod,  shod,  for  shoed.,  the  preterit  and 
participle  passive  of  To  shoe. 
Strong  axletree'd  cart  that  is  clouted  and  shod. 

Tusser. 

Shoe,  shdd.^s^  n.  s.  plural  shoes,  ancient- 
ly ehoon.  [j'ceo,  j'eoe,  Saxon;  schoe, 
Dutch.]  The  cover  of  the  foot,  of  hor- 
ses as  well  as  men. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  Shakspeare. 

Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men.  Shakspeare. 

This  hollow  cylinder  is  fitted  now  with  a  sucker, 
upon  which  is  nailed  a  good  thick  piece  of  tanned 
jhoe-leather.  Boyle. 

Unknown  and  like  estcem'd,  and  the  dull  swain 
Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon, 
And  yet  more  medic'nal  than  that  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave; 
He  cali'd  it  haemony.  Milton. 

I  was  in  pain,  pulled  off  my  shoe,  and  some  ease 
that  gave  mc.  Temple. 

To    Shoe,  sh66.  v.  a.  preterit  I    shod; 
participle  passive  shod.[i'Yom  the  noun.] 
4.  To  fit  the  foot  with  a  shoe:  used  com- 
monly of  horses. 
The  smith's  note  for  shoeing  and  plough  irons. 

Shakspeare. 
lie  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  bisborse;  and  makes 


it  a  great  ^probation  to  bis  own  good  parts,  that 

be  can  shoe  bim  himself.  Shaksp. 

Tell  your  master  that  the  horses  want  shoeing. 

Swift. 
To  cover  at  the  bottom. 
The  wheel  compos'd  of  cricket's  bones, 
And  daintily  made  for  the  nonce. 
For  fear  of  rattling  on  the  stones, 
With  thistle  down  they  shod  it.  Drayton. 

Shoe'boy,  sh66'b66.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  boy.'] 
A  boy  that  cleans  shoes. 

If  I  employ  a  shoeboy,  is  it  in  view  to  his  advan- 
tage, or  my  own  convenience?  Swift. 

Shoeing-horn,  shoo'ing-horn.  n.  s.  [shoe 
and  horn.^ 

1.  A  horn  used  to  facilitate  the  admission 
of  the  foot  into  a  narrow  shoe. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  a  transaction  is 
facilitated;  any  thing  used  as  a  medi- 
um: in  contempt. 

Most  of  our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  ser- 
vice supernumerary  and  insignificant  fellows,  which 
they  use  like  whifiltrs,  and  commonly  call  slioeing- 
horns.  Spectator. 

1  have  been  an  arrant  shoeing-horn  for  above 
these  twenty  years,  i  served  my  mistress  in  that 
capacity  above  five  of  the  number  before  she  was 
shod.  Though  she  bad  many  who  made  their  ap- 
plications to  her,  I  always  thought  myself  the  best 
shoe  in  her  shop.  Spectator. 

Sho'emaker,  sh66'mi-kAr.  n.  s.  [shoe 
and  7naker.'j  One  whose  trade  is  to 
make  shoes. 

A  cobler  or  shoemaker  may  find  some  little  fault 
with  the  latchet  of  a  shoe  that  an  Apelles  had  paint- 
ed, when  the  whole  figure  is  such  as  none  but  an 
Apelles  could  paint.  Watts. 

Sho'etye,  sh66'ti.  n.  s.  [shoe  and  tye.] 
The  riband  with  which  women  tie  their 
shoes. 

Madam,  I  do,  as  is  my  duty. 
Honour  the  shadow  of  your  shoetye.         Hudibras. 
Shog,  sh6g.  n.  s.  [from   shock.]  Violent 
concussion. 

Another's  diving  bow  he  did  adore, 
Which,  with  a  shog,  casts  all  the  hair  before. 

Dryden. 
He  will  rather  have  the  primitive  man  to  be  pro- 
duced in  a  kind  of  digesting  balneum,  where  all  the 
heavier  lees  may  subside,  and  a  due  equilibrium  be 
maintained,  not  disturbed  by  any  such  rude  and 
violent  sliogs  that  would  ruffle  and  break  all  the 
little  stsuniua  of  the  embryon.  Bentley. 

To  Shog,  shog.  v.  a.  To  shake;  to  agi- 
tate by  sudden  interrupted  impulses. 

After  it  is  washed,  they  put  the  remnant  into  a 

wooden  dish,  the  which  they  softly  shog  to  and  fro 

in  the  water,  until  the  earthy  substance  be  flitted 

away.  Carew. 

Shone,  sh6n.     The  preterit  of  shine. 

All  his  father  in  him  shone.  Milton. 

Shook,  shdik-^o^  The  preterit,  and  in 
poetry  participle  passive,  of  shake. 

Taxallan,  shook  by  Montezuma's  pow'rs. 
Has,  to  resist  his  forces,  cali'd  in  ours.      Dryden. 
To  Shoot,  sh66t.  v.  a.  preterit  /  shot; 
participle  shot  or  shotten.    [pcebcan, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  discharge  any  thing  so  as  to  make 
it  fly  with  speed  or  violence. 

Light 
Shoots  far  into  the  bosom  of  dim  night 
A  glimmering  dawn.  ^/KUon. 

2.  To  discharge  as  from  a  bow  or  gun. 
I  owe  you  much,  and,  like  a  witless  youth, 

That  which  I  owe  is  lost;  but  if  you  please 
To  ihoot  an  arrow  that  self  way 


Which  you  did  dumt  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt 

To  find  both.  Shakspeare. 

This  murtberous  shaft  that  shot 
Hath  not  yet  lighted;  and  our  safest  way 
Is  to  avoid  the  aim.  Shaktpeare. 

A  pomp  of  winning  graces  waited  still. 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes  to  wish  her  still  in  sight.  Jtfttton. 

3.  To  let  off:   used  of  the  instrument. 

The  men  shoot  strong  shoots  with  their  bows. 

^bhet. 

The  two  ends  of  a  bow  sliot  off,  fly  from  one  an- 
other. Boyle. 

Men  who  know  not  hearts  should  make  examples; 
Which,  like  a  warning-piece,  must  be  shot  oQ', 
To  fright  the  rest  from  crimes.  Dryden. 

4.  To  strike  with  any  thing  shot. 

Not  an  hand  shall  touch  the  mount,  but  he  shall 
be  stoned  or  slwt  through.  Exodus. 

5.  To  emit  new  parts,  as  a  vegetable. 

None  of  the  trees  exalt  themselves,  neither  sAoof 
up  their  top  among  the  thick  boughs.  Ezikiet. 

A  grain  of  mustard  groweth  up  and  shooteth  out 
great  branches.  Mark. 

Tell  like  a  tall  old  oak  bow  learning  shoots, 
To  heaven  her  branches,  and  to  hell  her  routs. 

Denham. 

6.  To  emit;  to  dart  or  thrust  forth. 

That  gently  warms 
The  universe,  and  to  each  inward  part 
With  gentle  penetration,  though  unseen. 
Shoots  invisible  virtue  ev'n  to  the  deep.      Milton. 

Ye,  who  pluck  the  flow'rs, 
Beware  the  secret  snake  that  shoots  a  sting. 

Dryden. 

The  last  had  a  star  upon  its  breast,  which  shot 

forth  pointed  beams  of  a  peculiar  lustre.    Mdison. 

Fir'd  by  the  torch  of  noon  to  tenfold  rage, 
Th'  infuriate  hill  forth  shoots  the  pillar'd  flame. 

Thomson. 
To  push  suddenly.  So  we  say,  to  shooi 
a  bolt  or  lock. 

I  have  laugh'd  sometimes  when  I  have  reflected 
en  those  men  who  have  shot  themseWes  into  the 
world;  some  bolting  out  upon  the  stage  with  vast 
applause;  and  some  hissed  off,  quitting  it  with  dis- 
grace. Dryden, 

The  liquid  air  his  moving  pinions  wound, 
And  in  the  moment  shoot  him  on  the  ground. 

Drydtn. 
8.  To  push  forward. 

They  that  see  me  shoot  out  the  lip,  they  shake 
the  head.  Psalms. 

?.  To  fit  to  each   other  by  planing:    a 
workman's  term. 

Straight  lines  in  joiner's  language  are  called  a 
joint;  that  is,  two  pieces  of  wood  that  are  shot, 
that  is,  planed,  or  else  pared  with  a  paring  chissel. 

Moxon. 
10.  To  pass  through  with  swiftness. 

Thus  having  said,  she  sinks  beneath  the  ground. 
With  furious  haste,  and  shoots  the  Stygian  sound. 

Dryden. 
To  Shoot,  sh66t.  v.  n. 

1.  To  perform   the  act  of  shooting,  or 
emitting  a  missile  weapon. 

The  archers  have  sorely  griered  him,  and  shot  at 
1»>™-  Genern. 

When  he  has  sliot  his  best,  he  is  sure  that  none 
ever  did  shoot  better.  Ttmplt. 

A  shining  harvest  either  host  displays. 
And  shoots  against  the  sun  with  equal  rays.    Dryi. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye. 
You  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid. 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior. 

2.  To  germinate;  to  increase  in  vegeta- 
ble growth. 

Such  trees  as  love  the  sun  do  not  willingly  de- 
scend far  into  the  earth;  and  therefore  they  are 
commonly  trees  that  «Aoo<  up  much.  Bacon. 

t)nioiis,  as  they  hang,  will  thoot  forth.      Baton. 
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The  tree  at  once  both  upward  shooU, 
And  just  as  much  grows  downward  to  ihe  roots. 

CUaveland. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees. 

Dryden. 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again. 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  the  ungrateful 
plain.  Dn/den. 

New  creatures  rise, 
A  moving  mass  at  first,  and  short  of  thighs; 
Till  shooting  out  with  legs,  and  imp'd  with  wings. 

Dryden. 

The  com  laid  up  by  ants  would  shoot  under 

ground,  if  they  did  not  bite  off  all  the  buds;  and 

therefore  it  will  produce  nothing.  ^ddiion. 

A  wild  where  weeds  and  flow'rs  promiscuous 

shoot, 

Or  garden  tempting  with  forbidden  fruit.       Pope. 

3.  To  form  itself  into  any  shape,  by  emis- 
sions from  a  radical  particle. 

If  the  menstruum  be  overcharged,  metals  will  shoot 
into  crystals.  Bacon. 

Although  exhaled,  and  placed  in  cold  conserva- 
tories, it  will  crystallize  and  shoot  into  glacious 
bodies.  Brmvn. 

That  rude  mass  will  shoot  itself  into  several  forms, 
till  it  make  an  habitable  world:  the  steady  hand  of 
providence  being  the  invisible  guide  of  all  its  mo- 
tions. Burnet. 

Expressed  juices  of  plants,  boiled  into  the  con- 
•istence  of  a  syrup,  and  set  into  a  cool  place,  the 
essential  salt  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of  the  vessels. 

^Srbuthnot. 

4.  To  be  emitted. 

There  shot  a  streaming  lamp  along  the  sky, 
Which  on  the  winged  lightning  seem'd  to  fly. 

Dryden. 

Tell  them  that  the  rays  of  light  shoot  from  the 

sun  to  our  earth  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and 

eighty  thousand  miles  in  the  second  of  a  minute, 

they  stand  aghast  at  such  talk.  Watts. 

The  grand  etherial  bo\r 
Shoots  up  immense.  Thomson. 

5.  To  protuberate;  to  jet  out. 

The  land  did  shoot  out  with  a  very  great  promon- 
tory, bending  that  way.  ^bbot- 

This  valley  of  the  Tirol  lies  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  Alps,  though  its  dominions  shoot  out  into  se- 
veral branches  among  the  breaks  of  the  mountains. 

>idd%son. 

6.  To  pass  as  an  arrow. 

Thy  words  shoot  thro'  my  heart. 
Melt  my  resolves,  and  turn  me  all  to  love. 

Addison. 

7.  To    become    any    thing   by    sudden 
growth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spiritous  fiery  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  siloot  forth 
So  beauteous,  opening  to  the  ambient  light. 

J\Iilton. 
Let  me  but  live  to  shadow  this  young  plant 
From  blites  and  storms:  he'll  soon  shoot  up  a  hero. 

Dryden. 
t.  To  move  swiftly  along. 

A  shooting  star  in  autumn  thwarts  the  night. 

MU<m. 
Where  Tigris  at  the  foot  of  Paradise 
Into  a  gulf  shot  under  ground,  til!  part 
Rose  u|i  a  fountain  by  the  tree  of  life.  Milton. 

At  firsi  she  flutters,  but  at  length  she  springs 
To  smother  flight,  and  shoots  upon  her  wings. 

Dryden. 
The  broken  air  loud  whistling  as  she  flies, 
She  stops  and  listens,  and  shoots  forth  again. 
And  guides  her  pinions  by  her  young  ones  cries. 

Dryden. 
Hcav'n'a  imperious  queen  shot  down  from  high; 
At  her  approach  the  brazen  hinges  fly. 
The  gates  are  forc'd.  Dryden. 

She  downward  glides. 
Lights  in  Fleet-ditch,  and  shoots  beneath  the  tide 

Gay. 


Where  the  mob  gathers,  swiftly  shoot  along. 
Nor  idly  mingle  in  the  noisy  throng.  Gay. 

Not  half  so  swiftly  shoots  along  in  air 
The  gliding  lightning.  Popt- 

9.  To  feel  a  quick  glancing  pain. 
Shoot,  shd6t.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  or  impression  of  any  thing 
emitted  from  a  distance. 

The  Turkish  bow  giveth  a  very  forcible  shoot,  in- 
somuch as  the  arrow  hath  pierced  a  steel  target  two 
inches  thick;  but  the  arrow,  if  headed  with  wood, 
hath  been  known  to  pierce  through  a  piece  of  wood 
of  eight  inches  thick.  Bacon. 

2.  The  act  of  striking,  or  endeavouring 
to  strike,  with  a  missive  weapon  dis- 
charged by  any  instrument. 

The  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Shakspeare. 
But  come  the  bow;  now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 

Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot; 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do't.  Shaksp. 
As  a  country-fellow  was  making  a  shoot  at  a 
pigeon,  he  trod  upon  a  snake  that  bit  him. 

VEstrange. 

3.  [^scAeuten,  Dut.J  Branches  issuing  from 
the  main  stock. 

They  will  not  come  just  on  the  tops  where  they 
were  cut,  but  out  of  those  shoots  whi  A  were  water- 
boughs.  Bacon. 

I  saw  them  under  a  green  mantling  vine, 
Plucking  ripe  clusters  from  the  tender  shoots. 

Milton. 

Prune  off  superfluous  branches  and  shoots  of  this 
second  spring;  but  expose  not  the  fruit  without 
leaves  sufficient.  Evelyn. 

The  hook  she  bore 
To  lop  the  growth  of  the  luxuriant  year. 
To  decent  form  the  lawless  shoots  to  bring, 
And  teach  th'  obedient  branches  where  to  spring. 

Pope. 

Now,  should  my  praises  owe  their  truth 
To  beauty,  dress,  or  paint,  or  youth, 
'Twere  grafting  on  an  annual  stock, 
That  must  our  expectations  mock; 
And,  making  one  luxuriant  shoot. 
Die  the  next  year  for  want  of  root.  Swift. 

Pride  push'd  forth  buds  at  ev'ry  branching  s/ioof. 
And  virtue  shrunk  almost  beneath  the  root.  Harte. 
Shoo'ter,  sh6dl'ilr.98  n.  s.  [from  shoot.^ 
One  that  shoots;  an  archer;  a  gunner. 

The  shooter  ewe,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore. 

Fairfax. 

We  are  shooters  both,  and  thou  dost  deign 
To  enter  combat  with  us,  and  contest 
With  thine  own  clay.  Herbert. 

The  king  with  gifts  a  vessel  stores; 
And  next,  to  reconcile  the  shooter  god. 
Within  her  hollow  sides  the  sacrifice  he  stow'd. 

Dryden. 
Shop,  shop.  n.  s.  [fceop,  Saxon,  a  maga- 
zine;   eacAofifie,  Fr.    sAofia,  low  Latin. 
jiinsivortA.^ 
1 .  A  place  where  any  thing  is  sold. 
Our  windows  are  broke  down. 
And  we  for  fear  compeli'd  to  shut  our  shops.  Shaks. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft,  and  other  skins 
Of  ill-shap'd  fishes;  and  about  his  shelves 
A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes.      Shakspeare. 

Scarce  any  sold  in  shops  could  be  relied  on  as 
faithfully  prepared.  Boyle. 

His  shop  IS  his  element,  and  he  cannot  with  any 
enjoyment  of  himself  live  out  of  it.  Sotith. 

What  a  strange  thing  is  it,  that  a  little  health, 
or  the  poor  business  of  a  shop,  should  keep  us  so 
senseless  of  these  great  things  that  arc  coming  so 
fast  upon  us!  Law. 

2.  A  room  in  which  manufactures  are  car- 
ried on. 

4n2 


Your  most  grave  belly  thus  answer'd: 
True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends. 
That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon;  and  fit  it  is, 
Because  I  am  the  storehouse  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  divers  mechanical  arts  and  stufis  made 
by  them;  and  shops  for  such  as  are  not  brought  into 
vulgar  use.  Bacon. 

Sho'pboaud,  sh6p'b6id,  n.  a.  [aho/i  and 
board.']  Bench  on  which  any  work  is 
done. 

That  beastly  rabble  that  came  down 
From  all  the  garrets  in  the  town. 
And  stalls,  and  slwpboards,  in  vast  swarms. 
With  new-chalk'd  bills  and  rusty  arms.    Hudibras. 
It  dwells  not  in  shops  or  workhouses;  nor  till  the 
late  age  was  it  ever  known  that  any  one  served  se- 
ven years  to  a  smith  or  a  taylor,  that  he  should  com- 
mence doctor  or  divine  from  the  shopboard  or  the 
anvil;  or  from  whistling  to  a  team  come  to  preach 
to  a  congregation.  South. 

Sho'pbook,  sh6p'bd6k.  n.  s.  \_shofi  and 
book.]  Book  in  which  a  tradesman 
keeps  his  accounts. 

They  that  have  wholly  neglected  the  exercise  of 
their  understandings  will  be  as  unfit  for  it,  as  one 
unpractised  in  figures  to  cast  up  a  shopbook  Locke. 
Sho'pkeejpeu,  shop'k^^p-ilr.  n.  s.  \_sho/i 
and  kee/i.j  A  trader  who  sells  in  a  shop; 
not  a  merchant,  wlio  only  deals  by 
wholesale. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  shop- 
keeper desiring  bis  neighbour  to  have  the  goodness 
to  tell  him  what  is  a  clock.  Addison. 

Sho'man,  shop'mSn.^*'  n.  a.  [sAofi  and 
man.]    A  petty  trader. 

Garth,  gen'rous  as  his  muse,  prescribes  and  gives; 
The  shopman  sells,  and  by  destruction  lives.  Dryd. 
Shore,  shore.  The  preterit  oi  shear. 
I'm  glad  thy  father's  dead: 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain.  Shakspeare. 

Shore,  shore,  n.  s.  [pcojie,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  coast  of  the  sea. 

Sea  cover'd  sea; 
Sea  without  shore.  Miltoru 

2.  The  bank  of  a  river.  A  licentious  use. 

Beside  the  fruitful  shore  of  muddy  Nile, 
Upon  a  sunny  bank  outstretched  lay. 
In  monstrous  length,  a  mighty  crocodile.     Spenser. 

3.  A  drain:  properly  sewer. 

4.  [^schooren^  Dutch,  to  prop.]  The  sup- 
port of  a  buildinq;;  a  buttress. 

When  I  use  the  wi«rd  shore,  I  may  intend  thereby 

a  coast  of  land  near  the  sea,  or  a  drain  to  carry  off 

water,  or  a  prop  to  support  a  building.  Watts. 

To  Shore,  shore,  v.  a.  [schooren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  prop;  to  support. 

They  undermined  the  wall,  and,  as  they  wrought, 
shored  it  up  with  timber.  KnolUs. 

He  did  not  much  strengthen  his  own  subsistence 
in  court,  but  stood  there  on  his  own  feet,  for  the 
most  of  his  allies  rather  leaned  upon  him  than 
shored  him  up.  fVotton. 

There  was  also  made  a  sAoring- or  under-propping 
act  for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  which 
any  person  had  agreed  to  pay  leviable  by  course  of 
law.  Bacon. 

2.  To  set  on  sliore.   Not  in  use. 

I  will  bring  these  two  blind  ones  aboard  him;  if 

he  think  it  fit  to  shore  them  again,  let  him  call  me 

rogue.  Shakspeare. 

Sho'beless,  sh6re'i5s.  adj.  [from  s/iore.] 

Having?  no  coast. 

This  ocean  of  felicity  is  so  shoreless  and  bottom- 
less, that  all  the  saints  and  angels  cannot  exhaust 
«t-  BoyU. 

Sho'reung,  shorc'Iing.  n.  a.  [from  shear, 
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shQre.~\     The  felt  or  skin  of  a  sheep 
shorn. 
Shorn,  shorne.     The  participle  passive 
of  shear:  with  of. 

So  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
Shorn  of  his  strength.  Milton. 

Vile  shrubs  are  shorn  for  browzc:  the  tow'ring 
height 
Of  unctuous  trees  arc  torches  for  the  night.    Dryd. 

He  plunging  downward  shot  his  radiant  head; 
DispeilM  the  breathing  air  that  broke  his  flight; 
S/icnio/ his  beams,  a  man  to  mortal  sight.  Dryden. 
SHORT,  short. 167  adj.  [j-ceojic,  Sax.] 

1.  Not  long;  commonly,  not  long  enough. 

Weak  though  I  am  of  limb,  and  short  of  sight, 
Far  from  a  lynx,  and  not  a  giant  quite, 
I'll  do  what  Mead  and  Cheseldeu  advise. 
To  keep  these  limbs,  and  to  preserve  these  eyes. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  long  in  space  or  extent. 

This  less  voluble  earth, 
By  shorter  flight  to  the  east,  had  left  him  there. 

Milton. 
Though  short  my  stature,  yet  my  name  extends 
To  heaven  itself,  and  earth's  remotest  ends.  Pope. 
S.  Not  long  in  time  or  duration. 

They  change  the  night  into  day:  the  light  is  short, 
because  of  darkness.  Job. 

Nor  love  thy  life,  nor  hate,  but  what  thou  liv'st 
Live  well;  how  long  or  short  permit  to  heav'n. 

Milton. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys:  for  in  the  prime 

Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  time.  Dryden. 

4.  Repeated  by  quick  iterations. 

Her  breath,   then  short,  seem'd  loth  from  home 
to  pass. 
Which  more  it  mov'd  the  more  it  sweeter  was. 

Sidney. 

Thy  breath  comes  short,  thy  darted  eyes  are  fixt 

On  me  for  aid,  as  if  thou  wert  pursued.      Dryden. 

My  breath  grew  short,  my  beating  heart  sprung 

upward. 

And  leap'd  and  bounded  in  my  heaving  bosom. 

Smith. 

5.  Not  adequate;  not  equal:  with  o/before 
the  thing  with  which  the  comparison  is 
made. 

Immoderate  praises  the  foolish  lover  thinks  short 
of  his  mistress,  though  they  reach  far  beyond  the 
Leavens.  Sidney. 

Some  cottons  here  grow,  but  short  in  worth  unto 
those  of  Smyrna.  Sandys. 

The  Turks  give  you  a  quantity  rather  exceeding 
than  short  o/yoar  expectation.  Sandys. 

I  know  them  not;  and  therefore  am  I  short 
Of  knowing  what  I  ought.  Milton. 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways. 
All  human  thoughts  come  short,  supreme  of  things. 

Milton. 

O  glorious  trial  of  exceeding  love. 
Engaging  me  to  emulate!  but  short 
Of  thy  perfection,  how  shall  I  attain!  Milton. 

To  place  her  in  Olympus'  top  a  guest, 
Among  th'  immorlals,  who  with  nectar  feast; 
That  poor  would  seem,  that  entertainment  short 
Of  the  true  splendour  of  her  present  court.  Waller. 

We  err  and  come  short  of  science,  because  we 
are  so  frequently  misled  by  the  evil  conduct  of  our 
.   „.„, ^  Gianviile. 

imaginations. 

\s  in  many  things  the  knowledge  of  philosophers 

was  short  of  the  truth,  so  almost  in  all  thi.igs  their 

practice  fell  short  o/their  knowledge:  the pi.nc.ples 

by  which  they  walked  were  as  much  beiow  those 

.      by  which  they  judged,   as   their  feet  ^ere  ^.elmv 

theiv  Ue.iii  ,         ...     ^  •^„' 

He  wills  not  death  should  terminate  their  stuie, 
And  wounds,  if  wounds  ensue,  be  short  of  lile. 

Dryden 

Vir?:i  exceeds  Theocritus  in  regularity  and  bre- 
vity, ami  falls  s/i';r(  o/him  in  nothing  but  simplicity 
and  propriety  of  style.  f"!^^- 
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Defect  in  our  behaviour,  coming  short  o/the  ut- 
most gracefulness,  often  escapes  our  observation. 

Locke . 

If  speculative  maxims  have  not  an  active  univer- 
sal assent  from  all  mankind,  practical  principles 
come  short  of  an  universal  reception.  Locke. 

The  people  fall  shoi-t  of  those  who  border  upon 
them  in  strength  of  understanding.  Jiddison 

A  neutral  indifference  falls  short  of  that  obliga- 
tion they  lie  under,  who  have  taken  such  oaths. 

Mdison. 

When  I  made  these,  an  artist  undertook  to  imi- 
tate it;  but,  using  another  way  of  polishing  them, 
he  fell  much  short  of  what  I  had  attained  to,  as  I 
afterwards  understood.  J^ewton. 

It  is  not  credible  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had 
established  colonies  in  the  Persian  gulph,  stopt 
short,  without  pushing  their  trade  to  the  Indies. 

^irbuthnot. 

Doing  is  expressly  commanded,  and  no  happiness 
allowed  to  any  thing  short  of  it.  South. 

The  signification  of  words  will  be  allowed  to  fall 
much  short  o/ihe  knowledge  of  things.  Baker. 

6.  Defective;  imperfect;  not  attaining  the 
end;  not  reaching  the  intended  point. 

Since  higher  I  fall  short,  on  him  who  next 
Provokes  my  envy.  Milton. 

That  great  wit  has  fallen  short  in  his  account. 

More. 

Where  reason  came  short,  revelation  discovered 
on  which  side  the  truth  lay.  lacke. 

Men  express  their  universal  ideas  by  signs;  a  fa- 
cully  which  beasts  come  short  in.  Locke. 

7 .  Not  far  distant  in  time. 

He  commanded  those,  who  were  appointed  to 
attend  him,  to  be  ready  by  a  s/iewtday.  Clarendon. 

8.  Scanty;  wanting. 

The  English  were  inferior  in  number,  and  grew 
short  in  their  provisions.  Hayward. 

They,  short  of  succours  and  in  deep  despair. 
Shook  at  the  dismal  prospect  of  the  war.     Dryden. 

9.  Not  fetching  a  coinpass. 

So  soon  as  ever  they  were  gotten  out  of  the  hear- 
ing of  the  cock,  the  lion  turned  sAort  upon  him,  and 
tore  him  to  pieces.  VEstrange. 

He  seiz'd  the  helm;  his  fellows  chear'd, 
Turn'd  short  upon  the  shelfs,  and  madly  steer'd. 

Dryden. 
For,  turning  short,  he  struck  with  all  his  might, 
Full  on  th'  helmet  of  th'  unwary  knight.     Dryden. 

10.  Not  going  so  far  as  was  intended. 
As  one  condemn'd  to  leap  a  precipice. 

Who  sees  before  his  eyes  the  depth  below, 

Stops  short,  Dryden. 

11.  Defective  as  to  quantity. 

When  the  fleece  is  shorn, 
Then  their  defenceless  limbs  the  brambles  tear. 
Short  of  their  wool,  and  naked  from  the  sheer. 

Dryden. 

12.  Narrow;  contracted. 

Men  of  wit  and  parts,  but  of  short  thoughts  and 
little  meditation,  are  apt  to  distrust  every  thing  for 
a  fancy.  Burnet. 

They,  since  their  own  short  understandings  reach 
No  farther  than  the  present,  think  ev'n  the  wise 
Like  them  disclose  the  secrets  of  their  breasts. 

Rowe. 

13.  Brittle;  friable. 

His  flesh  is  not  Orm,  but  short  and  tasteless. 

Walton. 

Marl  from  Derbyshire  was  very  fat,  though  it  had 
so  great  a  quantity  of  sand,  that  it  was  so  s/tort, 
that,  when  wet,  you  could  not  work  it  into  a  ball, 
or  make  it  hold  together.  Mortimer. 

14.  Not  bending. 

The  lance  broke  short;   the  beast  then  bcllow'd 
loud, 
And  his  strong  neck  to  a  new  onset  bow'd.  Dryden. 

Short,  short,   n.  s.  [from  tho  adjective.] 
A  summary  account. 
The  short  and  long  is,  our  play  is  prefcrr'd. 

Sliakspeare. 
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In  short,  she  makes  a  man  of  him  at  sixteen,  and 
a  boy  all  his  life  after.  VEstrange. 

Repentance  is,  in  short,  nothing  but  a  turning  from 
sin  to  God;  the  casting  oflf  all  our  former  evils, 
and,  instead  thereof,  constantly  practising  all  those 
christian  duties  which  God  requireth  of  us. 

Duty  of  Man. 

If  he  meet  with  no  reply,  you  may  conclude  that 
I  trust  to  the  goodness  of  my  cause:  the  short  on  't 
is,  'tis  indifferent  to  your  humble  servant,  whatever 
your  party  says.  Dryden. 

From  Medway's  pleasing  stream 
To  Severn's  roar  be  thine: 
In  short,  restore  my  love,  and  share  my  kingdom. 

Dryden. 

The  proprieties  and  delicacies  of  the  English  are 
known  to  few:  'tis  impossible  even  for  a  good  wit  to 
understand  and  practise  them,  without  the  help  of  a 
liberal  education  and  long  reading;  in  short,  with- 
out weari'ng  off  the  rust  which  he  contracted  while 
he  was  laying  in  a  stock  of  learning.  Dryden. 

The  short  is,  to  speak  all  in  a  word,  the  possibi- 
lity of  being  found  in  a  salvable  state  cannot  be 
sufficiently  secured,  without  a  possibility  of  always 
persevering  in  it.  Mrris. 

To  see  whole  bodies  of  men  breaking  a  constitu- 
tion; in  short,  to  be  encompass'd  with  the  greatest 
dangers  from  without,  to  be  torn  by  many  virulent 
factions  within,  then  to  be  secure  and  senseless,  are 
the  most  likely  symptoms,  in  a  state  of  sickness  unto 
death.  Swift. 

Short,  short,  adv.     [It  is,  I  think,  only- 
used  in  composition.]     Not  long. 

Beauty  and  youth. 

And  sprightly  hope,  and  s/iort-enduring  joy.    Dryd. 

One  strange  draught  prescribed  by  Hippocrates 

for  a  s'joit-breathcd  man,  is  half  a  gallon  of  hydro- 

mel,  with  a  little  vinegar.  Arbuthnot, 

To  Sho'rtkn,    sh6r't*n.^°*    v.  a.    [frona 
short.'] 

1 .  To  make  short,  either  in  time  or  space. 
Because  they  see  it  is  not  fit  or  possible  that 

churches  should  frame  thanksgivings  answerable  to 
each  petition,  they  shorten  somewhat  the  reins  of 
their  censure.  Hooker. 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 
Have  been  so  brief  with  you  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  the  whole  head's  length. 

Shakspeare. 

To  shorten  its  ways  to  knowledge,  and  make  each 
perception  more  comprehensive,  it  binds  them  into 
bundles.  Locke. 

None  shall  dare 
With  shortened  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war, 
But  in  fair  combat.  Dryden. 

War,  and  luxury's  more  direful  rage. 
Thy  crimes  have  brought,  to  shorten  mortal  breath, 
With  all  the  num'rous  family  of  death.       Dryden. 

Whatever  shortens  the  fibres,  by  insinuating 
themselves  into  their  parts,  as  water  in  a  rope,  con- 
tracts. ^rb^Uhnot. 

2.  To  contract;    to  abbreviate. 
We  shortened  days  to  moments  by  love's  art» 

Whilst  our  two  souls 

Perceiv'd  no  passing  time,  as  if  a  part 

Our  love  had  been  of  still  eternity.  Suckling. 

3.  To  confine;  to  liinder  from  progression. 
The  Irish  dwell   altogether  by  their  septs,  so  as 

they  may  conspire  what  they  will;  whereas  if  there 
were  English  placed  among  them,  they  shouM  uot 
be  able  to  stir  but  that  it  should  be  known,  and  they 
short'  ned  according  to  their  demerits.  Sptriser. 

To  be  known  shortens  my  laid  intent; 
Mv  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not.  Shaksp. 
Here,  where  the  subject  is  so  fruitful,  I  am  short- 
ened by  my  chain,  and  can  only  see  what  is  forbid- 
den nie  to  reach.  Dryden. 

4.  To  lop. 
j)ishonest  with  loptarms  the  youth  appears,  " 

Spoil'd  of  his  nose,  and  shortened  of  tiis  ears. 

Djyden. 
Sho'rthand,   shorl'hand.  n.  s.  [s/iort  and 
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hand.']     A  method  of  writing  in  com- 
pendious characters. 

Your  follies  and  debauches  change 
"With  such  a  whirl,  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'd,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage; 
Lniess  each  vice  in  shorthand  they  indite, 
Ev'a  as  notcht  ^prentices  whole  sermons  write. 

Ih-yden. 

Boys  have  but  little  use  of  shorthand,  and  should 
by  no  means  practise  it,  till  they  can  write  perfectly 
well .  Locke. 

In  shorthand  skill'd,  where  little  marks  comprise 
Whole  words,  a  sentence  in  a  letter  lies.     Creech. 

As  the  language  of  the  face  is  universal,  so  'tis 
Tcry  comprehensive:  no  laconism  can  reach  it:  'tis 
the  shorthand  of  the  mind,  and  crowds  a  great  deal 
in  a  little  room.  Collier. 

Sho'rtlived,  short'liv'd.'*"  adj.  [^short 
and  live]  Not  living  or  lasting  long. 

Unhappy  parent  of  a  shortliv''d  son! 
Why  loads  he  this embitter'd  life  with  shame? 

Dryden. 

The  joyful  shorlliv''d  news  soon  spread  around. 
Took  the  same  train.  Dryden. 

Some  vices  promise  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in 
the  commission;  but  then,  at  best,  it  is  h\it  short- 
lived and  transient,  a  sudden  flash  presently  extin- 
guished. Calatny. 

The  frequent  alterations  in  public  proceedings, 
the  variety  otshorllived  favourites  that  prevailed  in 
their  several  turns  under  the  government  of  her 
successors,  have  broken  us  into  these  unhappy  dis- 
tinctions. Mdison. 

A  piercing  torment  that  shoi-ilived  pleasure  of 
yours  must  bring  upon  me,  from  whom  you  never 
received  offence.  Addison. 

All  those  graces 
The  common  fate  of  mortal  charms  may  find; 
Content  our  shm-tlived  praises  to  engage. 
The  joy  and  wonder  of  a  single  age.  Mdison. 

Admiration  is  a  shortlived  passion,  that  immedi- 
ately decays  upon  growing  familiar  with  its  object, 
unless  it  be  still  fed  with  fresh  discoveries.  Addison. 

Then  palaces  shall  rise;  the  joyful  son 
Shall  finish  what  his  shortlived  sire  begun.       Pope. 
Sho'rtly,  short'i^.  adv.  [^[rom  s/iort.] 

1.  Quickly;  soon;  in  a  little  time.  It  is 
commonly  used  relatively  of  future  time, 
but  Clarendon  seems  to  use  it  absolute- 

I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly  too.  Shaksp. 

Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king: 
Open  the  gates,  or  I'll  shut  thee  out  slwrtly.  Shaks. 

The  armies  came  shortly  in  view  of  each  other. 

Clarendon. 

The  time  will  shortly  come,  wherein  you  shall 
more  rejoice  for  that  little  you  have  expended  for 
the  benefit  of  others,  than  in  that  which  by  so  long 
toil  you  shall  have  saved.  Calamy. 

He  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  his  father's  fu- 
neral, and  shortly  after  arrives  at  Cuma;.   Dryden. 

Ev'n  he,  whose  soul  now  melts  in  nuurnful  lays. 
Shall  shortly  want  the  gen'rous  tear  he  pays.  Pope. 

2.  In  a  few  words;  briefly. 

I  could  express  them  more  shortly  this  way  than 
in  pro'c,  and  much  of  the  force  as  well  as  grace  of 
argument  depends  on  their  conciseness.  Pope- 

Sho'riness,  short'nds.  n.  s  [from  short.] 
I.   Tne    quality  of  being    short,  either  in 
time  or  space. 

I'll  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  n  gnt  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain.  Shaksp. 

They  move  strongest  in  a  right  line,  wbich  is 
caused  by  the  .sho'tness  of  the  distance.        Bacon. 

I  will  not  trouble  my  readers  with  thes/iorrnfssof 
the  time  in  which  I  ivrit  it.  Di-yden 

May  th'.y  not  justly  to  ourclini.^s  upbraid 
Shirt}e<!s  of  in'ght,  a.i'l  pcuurv  ■  f  shbde.'         Prior. 

ThiiiK  upon  the  vanity  nud  shortness  of  human 
life,  and  let  death  and  eternity  be  often  in  your 
minds.  Laic. 
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2.  Fewness  of  words;  brevity;  conciseness. 

The  necessity  of  shortness  causeth  men  to  cut  off 
impertinent  discourses,  and  to  comprise  much  inat- 
ter  in  few  words.  Hooker. 

Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say, 
Your  plainness  and  your  shortness  please  me  well. 

Shaksp. 

The  prayers  of  the  church  will  be  very  fit,  as  be- 
ing most  easy  for  their  memories,  by  reason  of  their 
shortness,  and  yet  containing  a  great  deal  of  mat- 
ter. Duty  of  Man. 

3.  Want  of  reach;  want  of  capacity. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these,  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  attention. 

Bacon. 

4.  Deficience;  imperfection. 

Another  account  of  the  shortness  of  our  reason, 
and  easiness  of  deception,  is  the  forwardness  of  our 
understanding's  assent  to  slightly  examined  conclu- 
sions. Glanville. 

From  the  instances  I  had  given  of  human  igno- 
rance, to  our  shortness  in  most  things  else,  it  is  an 
easy  inference.  Glanville. 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  by  any  that  can  al- 
low for  the  lameness  and  shortness  of  translations 
out  of  languages  and  manners  of  writing  differing 
from  ours.  Temple. 

Shortri'bs,  short-ribz'.  n.  s.  [short  and 
rib.9.]  The  bastard  ribs;  the  ribs  below 
the  sternum. 

A  gentleman  was  wounded  in  a  duel:  the  rapier 

entered  into  his  right  side,  slanting  by  his  shortribs 

under  the  muscles.  IViseman. 

Shortsi'ghted,  short-si't^d.    adj.  [^short 

and  sight.] 

1.  Unable  by  the  convexity  of  the  eye  to 
see  far. 

Shoi-tsighted  men  see  remote  objects  best  in  old 
age;  therefore  they  are  accounted  to  have  the  most 
lasting  eyes.  JVeicton. 

2.  Unable  by  intellectual  sight  to  see  far. 

The  foolish  and  shortsighted  die  with  fear 
That  they  go  nowhere,  or  they  know  not  where. 

Denham. 

Other  propositions  were  designed  for  snares  to  the 

shortsighted  and  credulous.  L^Estrange. 

Shortsi'ghtedness,    short-si'ted-n^s.  n. 

s.  [^short  and  sight.] 

1.  Defect  of  sight,  proceeding  from  the 
convexity  of  the  eye. 

2.  Defect  of  intellectual  sight. 

Cunning  is  a  kind  of  shortsightedness,  that  disco- 
vers the  minutest  objects  which  are  near  at  hand, 
but  is  not  able  to  discern  things  at  a  distance. 

Mdison. 
SHORTWA'isTED,sh6rt-wast'ed.  adj.  \_short 
and  waist.]   Having  a  short  body. 

Ducklegg'd,  shorticaisted,  such  a  dwarf  she  is. 
That  she  must  rise  on  tip-toes  for  a  kiss.  Dryden. 
Shortwi'nded,  short-wind'ed.  adj.[^short 
and  wind.]  Shortbreathed;  asthmalick; 
pursive;  breathing  by  quick  and  faint 
reciprocations. 
Sure  he  means  brevity  in  breath;  shortwinded. 

Shakspeare. 
So  shaken  as  we  are,  so  wan  with  care. 
Find  we  a  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
.^nd  brejthe  shortwinded  accents  of  new  broils. 
To  be  commenc'd  in  strands  afar.  Sliakspeare. 

With  this  tiio  Mede  shmhciivded  old  men  eases. 
And  cures  the  lungs'  unsavoury  diseases.  May. 

.Shortwi'nged.  siiort-wing'd'.  adj.  ^short 
and  -iiung  ]  iiaving  sliort  wings.  Hawks 
are  divided  into  long  and  short  winged. 

Shoit\cing''d,  unfit  himself  to  fly, 
His  fear  fore(o!il  foul  weather  Dryden. 

Sho'ry.  sho'ie.  adj.  [from  shore.]  Lying 
near  the  coast. 
There  is  cummonly  a  declivity  from  the  shore  to 
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the  middle  part  of  the  channel,  and  those  ihory 
parts  are  generally  but  some  fathoms  deep.  Burnet. 

Shot,  shot.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

shoot. 

On  the  other  side  a  pleasant  grove 
Was  shot  up  high,  full  of  the  stately  tree 
That  dedicated  is  to  Olympick  Jove.  Fairy  Qu€e»i- 
Their  tongue  is  as  an  anow  shot  out,  it  speaketh 
deceit.  Jeretmah. 

The  fortifier  of  Pendennis  made  his  advantage  of 
the  commodiousness  afforded  by  the  ground,  and 
shot  rather  at  a  safe  preserving  the  harbour  from 
sudden  attempts  of  little  fleets,  than  to  withstand 
any  great  navy.  Careic. 

He  only  thought  to  crop  the  flow'r. 
New  shot  up  from  a  vernal  show'r.  Milton. 

From  before  her  vanished  night, 
Shot  through  with  orient  beams.  Milton. 

Sometimes  they  shot  out  in  length,  like  rivers; 
and  sometimes  they  flew  into  remote  countries  iu 
colonies.  Burnet. 

The  same  metal  is  naturally  shot  into  quite  diffe- 
rent figures,  as  quite  different  kinds  of  them  are  of 
the  same  figure.  IVoodward. 

He,  prone  on  ocean  in  a  moment  flung, 
Stretch'd  wide  his  eager  arms,  and  shot  the  seas 
along.  Pope. 

Shot,   shot.    n.   s.   [schot,  Dutch;    from 
shoot.] 

1.  The  act  of  shooting. 

A  shot  unheard  gave  me  a  wound  unseen.  Sidney. 
Proud  death! 
What  feast  is  tow'rd  in  thy  infernal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck.-'  Shaksp. 

He  caused  twenty  shot  of  his  greatest  cannon  to 
be  made  at  the  king's  army.  Clarendon. 

2.  The  missile  weapon  emitted  by  any  in- 
strument. 

I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  angry  eyes.  Shaksp. 

At  this  booty  they  were  joyful,  for  that  they  were 
supplied  thereby  with  good  store  of  powder  and  slwt. 

Hayuxtrd. 

Above  one  thousand  great  shot  were  spent  upon 
the  walls,  without  any  damage  to  the  garrison. 

Clarendon . 

Impatient  to  revenge  the  fatal  shot, 
His  right  hand  doubly  to  his  left  succeeds.  Di'yden. 

3.  The  flight  of  a  missile  weapon. 

She  sat  over  against  him,  a  good  way  off,  as  it 
were  a  bow  shot.  Genesis. 

4.  rescoti   French.]     A   sum   charged;   a 
reckoning. 

A  man  is  never  welcome  to  a  place,  till  some 
certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess  say  welcome. 

Shakspeare. 
As  the  fund  of  oar  pleasure,  let  each  pay  his  shot; 
Far  hence  be  the  sad,  the  lewd  fop,  and  the  sot. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Shepherd,  leave  decoying. 
Pipes  are  sweet  a  summer's  day; 

But,  a  little  after  toying, 
Women  have  the  shot  to  pay.  Dryden. 

He  touch'd  the  pence  when  others  touch'd  the  pot; 
The  hand  that  sigu'd  the  mortgage  paid  the  shot. 

Swijt. 
Shote,  shote.  n.  s.  [pceoca.  Sax.  truita 
minor.,  Latin.]    A  Hsh. 

The  shote,  peculiar  to  Devonshire  and  Cornwal, 
in  shape  and  colour  resembling  the  trout;  howbeit 
in  bigness  and  goodness  conieth  far  behind  him. 

Coreic. 

SHo'TFRRE,sh6t'fr^^.  adj   \jhot  and/rer.] 

1.  Clear  of  the  reckoning- 

Though  1  could  'scape  shotftee  at  London,  I  fear 
the  shot  here:  here's  no  scoring  but  upon  the  pate. 

Shakaptart. 

2.  Not  to  be  hurt  by  shot. 

3.  Unpunished. 

Sho'ttf.n,  bhui'i'n.»''3  Of//,  [from  ahoot.^ 
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1.  Having  ejected  the  spawn. 

Go  tby  ways  old  Jack;  die  when  thou  wilt,  if 
good  manhood  be  not  forgot  upon  the  earth,  then 
I  am  a  skolten  hening.  Shaksp. 

Ask  for  what  price  tby  venal  tongue  was  sold! 
Tough  wither'd  truffles,  ropy  wine,  a  dish 
OfshoUen  herrings,  or  stale  stinking  fish.    Dryden. 

2.  Curdled  by  keeping  too  long. 

To  Shove,  slniv.»8«  v.  a.  [pcupan,  Saxon; 

tchuyven,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  push  by  main  strength. 

The  hand  could  pluck  her  back,  that  shov'd  her 
,       o°-  Shak3p. 

In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice; 
And  oft  the  wicked  prize  itself 
Bays  out  the  law.  Shakspeare. 

I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  grief. 
The  which  bath  been  with  scorn  ahov'd  from  the 
court.  Shaksp. 

Of  other  care  they  little  reck'ning  make, 
Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  shearers'  feast, 
And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest.     J\Iilton. 

There  the  British  Neptune  stood. 
Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood. 
And  with  his  trident  shoved  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

Shoving  back  this  earth  on  which  I  sit, 

VK  mount.  Dryden. 

A  strong  man  was  going  to  shote  down  St.  Paul's 

cupola.  ^rbxUhnot. 

2.  To  drive  by  a  pole  that  reaches  to  the 
bottom  of  the  water:  as,  he  shoved  his 
boat. 

3.  To  push;  to  rush  against. 

He  used  to  shove  and  elbow  his  fellow  servants  to 
get  near  his  mistress,  when  money  was  a-paying  or 
receiving.  ArhvAhnot. 

Behold  a  rev'rend  sire 
Crawl  through  the  streets,  sWd  on  or  rudely 

press'd 
By  bis  own  sons.  Pope. 

You've  play'd  and  lov'd,  and  eat  and  drank  your 
fill; 
Walk  sober  off,  before  a  sprightlier  age 
Come  titt'ring  on,  and  shove  you  from  the  stage. 

Pope. 
Make  nature  still  encroach  upon  his  plan. 
And  shcve  him  off  as  fai'  as  e'er  we  can.         Pope. 

Eager  to  express  your  love, 
You  ne'er  consider  whom  you  shove. 
But  rudely  press  before  a  duke.  Stoift. 

To  Shove,  shiv.  v.  n. 

1.  To  push  forward  before  one. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived 
within  forty  yards  of  the  shore.   Gulliver''s  Travels. 

2.  To  move  in  a  boat,  not  by  oars  but  a 
pole. 

He  grasp'd  the  oar, 
Receiv'd  his  guests  aboard,  and  shoved  from  shore. 

Garth. 
Shove,  shiiv.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb."]  The 
act  of  shoving;  a  push. 

I  was  forced  to  swim  behind,  and  push  the  boat 
forward  with  one  of  my  bands;  and,  the  tide  fa- 
vouring me,  I  could  feel  the  ground:  I  rested  two 
minutes,  and  then  gave  the  boat  another  slwve- 

Gulliver''s  Travels. 

SHO'VEL,  shdv'v'l."2  „.  ,.  [rcopl,  Sax. 
schoeffet,  Dutch.]  An  instrument  con- 
sisting of  a  long  handle  and  broad  blade 
with  raised  edges. 
A  handbarrow,  wheelbarrow,  ^ovd  and  spade. 

Tusser. 

The  brag  of  the  Ottoman,  that  be  would  throw 

Malta  into  the  sea,  might  be  performed  at  an  easier 


72.    [scudcy   Dutch; 


1.  To  throw  or  heap  with  a  shovel. 

I  thought 
To  die  upon  the  bed  my  father  died. 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones;  but  now 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  gather  in  great  quantities. 

Ducks  shovel  them  up  as  they  swim  along  the  wa- 
ters; but  divers  insects  also  devour  them.  Derham. 
Sho'velboard,  shAv'v'l-bord.  n.  s.  [^sho- 
vel and  board.']  A  long  board  on  which 
they  play  by  sliding  metal  pieces  at  a 
mark. 

So  have  I  seen,  in  ball  of  lord, 
A  weak  arm  throw  on  a  long  ahovelboard; 
He  barely  lays  his  piece.  Dryden. 

Sho'velleb  or  Shovelard,  shiiv'vl-iir.  n.a. 
[from  shovel;  filatea.~\  A  bird. 

Shoveller,  or  spoon-bill:  the  former  name  the 

more  proper,  the  end  of  the  bill  being  broad  like  a 

shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 

flat.  Grew. 

Pewets,  gulls,  and  shovellers,  feed  upon  flesh,  and 

yet  are  good  meat.  Bacon. 

This  information  of  the  wizzon  is  not  peculiar  to 

the  swan,  but  common  unto  theplatea,  or  shovelard, 

a  bird  of  no  musical  throat.  Brown. 

Shough,  sh6k.32»  393  „^  s^  [-for  shock.]   A 

species  of  shaggy  dog;  a  shock. 

In  the  catalogue  ye  be  for  men. 
As  hounds  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curs, 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves,  are  'clep'd 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs.  Shakspeare. 

Should,   shid.^*"   v 
fceolban.  Sax.] 

This  is  a  kind  of  auxiliary  verb  used 
in  the  conjunctive  mood,  of  which  the 
signification  is  not  easily  fixed. 

2.  /  Should  go.     It  is  my  business  or 
duty  to  go. 
i/" /Should  j-o.  If  it  happens  that  I  go. 

4.  yAou  Shouldst  5"o.  Thou  oughtest  to 

go- 

5.  If  thou  Shouldst  go.    If  it  happens 
that  thou  goest. 

.  The  same  significations  are  found  in 
all  the  other  persons  singular  and  plu- 
ral. 

Let  not  a  desperate  action  more  engage  you 
Than  safety  should.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  praises  come  of  good  wishes  and  respects, 
when,  by  telling  men  what  they  are,  they  repre- 
sent to  them  what  they  should  be.  Bacon. 

To  do  thee  honour  I  will  shed  their  blood. 
Which  the  just  laws,  if  I  were  faultless,  should. 

Waller. 

So  subjects  love  just  kings,  or  so  they  should. 

Dryden. 
7.  Should   be.     A  proverbial  phrase  of 
slight  contempt  or  irony. 

I  conclude,  that  things  are  not  as  they  should  be. 

Swift. 

The  girls  look  upon  their  father  as  a  clown,  and 
the  boys  think  their  mother  no  better  than  she  should 
bf-^  Addison. 

.  Tiiere  is  another  signification  now  lit- 
tle in  use,  in  which  should  has  scarcely 
any  distinct  or  explicable  meaning.  // 
should  be  differs  in  this  sense  very  lit- 
tle from  it  is. 

There  is  a  fabulous  narration,  that  in  the  north- 
em  countries  there  should  be  an  herb  that  groweth 
in  the  likeness  of  a  lamb,  and  fcedeth  upon  the 
grass.  Bacon. 


rate  than  by  the  shovels  of  his  janizaries.  Glanville 
To  Sho'vel,  shivVJ.   V.  a.   [from  the  jSHO'ULDER,sh6l'dilr.3"n.s.[j'culbpe, 

Saxon:  acholder.  Dutch. ^ 


noun.] 


Saxon;  acholdery  Dutch.] 


1 .  The  joint  which  connects  the  arm  to 
the  body. 

I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulder  that  I  see 
Before  me.  Shaksp. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders; 
but  give  God  thanks  that  thou  art  not  forced  to  car- 
ry a  rich  fool  upon  thy  shotUders,  as  those  poor  men 
•l"-  Taylor. 

The  head  of  the  shoulder-hont,  being  round  is 
inserted  into  so  shallow  a  cavity  in  the  scapula,  that, 
were  there  no  other  guards  for  it,  it  would  be  thrust 
out  upon  eveiy  occasion.  Wiseman. 

2.  The  upper  joint  of  the  fore  leg  of  edi- 
ble animals. 

We  must  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton  for  a  proper- 
ty- Shaiap. 

He  took  occasion,  from  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  t« 
cry  up  the  plenty  of  England.  Jlddison. 

3.  The  upper  part  of  the  back. 

Emily  dress'd  herself  in  rich  array; 
Fresh  as  the  month,  and  as  the  morning  fair, 
Adown  her  shoulders  fell  her  length  of  hair.  Dryi, 

4.  The  shoulders  are  used  as  emblems  ol 
strength,  or  the  act  of  supporting. 

Ev'n  as  thou  wilt,  sweet  Warwick,  let  it  be; 
For  on  thy  shoulders  do  I  build  my  seat.       Shaksp. 

The  king  has  cur'd  me;  and  from  these  shoulders. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy.  Shakspeare. 

5.  A  rising  part;  a  prominence.  A  term 
among  artificers. 

When  you  rivet  a  pin  into  a  hole,  your  pin  must 
have  a  shoulder  to  it  thicker  than  the  bole  is  wide, 
that  the  shoulder  slip  not  through  the  hole  as  well 
as  the  shank.  Moxon. 

To  Sho'ulder,  shol'd^r.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  push  with  insolence  and  violence. 

The  roiling  billows  beat  the  ragged  shore. 
As  they  the  earth  would  shoulder  from  her  seat. 

Fairy  Queetk 

Dudman,  a  well<known  foreland  to  most  sailors, 
here  shoulders  out  the  ocean,  to  shape  the  same  a 
large  bosom  between  itself.  Carew. 

You  debase  yourself, 
To  think  of  mixing  with  th'  ignoble  herd: 
What,  shall  the  people  know  their  god-like  prince 
Headed  a  rabble,  and  profan'd  his  person. 
Shouldered  with  filth.'  Dryden. 

So  vast  the  navy  now  at  anchor  rides, 
That  underneath  i"t  the  press'd  waters  fail. 
And,  with  his  weight,  it  shoulders  off  the  tides. 

Dryden. 

Around  her  numberless  the  rabble  flow'd, 
ShotUd^ring  each  other,  crowding  for  a  view.  Rowe. 

When  Hopkins  dies,  a  thousand  lights  attend 
The  wretch  who  living  sav'd  a  candle's  end; 
Shouldering  God's  altar  a  vile  image  stands, 
Belies  his  features,  nay  extends  his  hands.      Pope. 

2.  To  put  upon  the  shoulder. 

Archimedes's  lifting  up  Marcellus's  ships  finds 
little  more  credit  than  that  of  the  gianU  shouldering 
mountains.  Glanville. 

SHo'uLDERBELT,sh6rdiir-b^It.n.«.  [«/iOU^ 
der  and  belt.]  A  belt  that  comes  across 
the  shoulder. 

Thou  hast  an  ulcer  that  no  leech  can  heal, 
Though  thy  broad  shoulderbelt  the  wound  conceal. 

Diydtn. 
Sho'ulderblade,  shol'diV-blide.    n.  *. 
The  scapula;  the  blade  bone  to  which 
the  arm  is  connected. 

If  1  have  lifted  up  my  hand  against  the  fatherless, 
when  I  saw  my  help  in  the  gate,  then  let  mine  arm 
fall  from  my  shoulderblade,  and  mine  arm  be  broken 
from  the  bone.  j^j, 

SHo'uLDEucLAPPEit,  sh6i'di\r-klap-pAr. 
n.  s.  ^shoulder  and  claji.]  One  who  af- 
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fects  familiarity,  or  one  that  mischiefs 
privily. 

A  fiend,  a  fury,  pitiless  and  rough; 
A  back  friend,  a  shouldtr clapper,  one  that  com- 
mands 
The  passages  of  alleys.  Shakspeare. 

Sho'l'ldershotten,       shArdAr-shot-t'n. 
adj.  [^shoulder  and  shot.']   Strained  in 
the  shoulder. 
His  horse  waid  in  the  back,  and  shovldershoUen. 

Skakspeare. 
Sho'ulderslip,  shoi'dirsUp.  n.  s.  [shoul- 
der and  alifi.']  Dislocation  of  the  shoul- 
der. 

The  horse  will  take  so  much  care  of  himself  as 
to  come  off  with  only  a  strain  or  a  shoulderslip. 

Swift. 
To  SHOUT,  sh6it."3  v.  n.  [a  word  of 
which  no  etynaology  is  known.]  To  cry 
in  triumph  or  exhortation. 
They  ^united  thrice:  what  was  the  last  cry  for.' 

Shakspeare. 
Sftou/  unto  God  with  the  voice  of  triumph.  Psalms. 
It  is  not  the  voice  of  them  tb&t  shout  for  master;. 

Exodtu. 

The  slMiUing  for  thy  summer  fruits  and  harvest 

is  fallen.  Isaiah. 

He  storms  and  slwuts;  but  flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow: 
They  miss,  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  bis  life  must  pay.     Waller. 
There  had  been  nothing  but  bowlings  and  shout- 
ings of  poor  naked  men,  belabouiing  one  another 
with  snagged  sticks.  More. 

All,  clad  in  skins  of  beasts,  the  jav'lin  bear; 
And  shrieks  and  shovUings  rend  the  suff'ring  air. 

Dryden. 
What  hinders  you  to  take  the  man  you  love.' 
The  people  will  be  glad,  the  soldiers  s/muI; 
And  Bertran,  though  repining,  will  be  aw'd.  Dryd. 
Shout,  sh66t.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
loud  and  vehement  cry  of  triumph  or 
exhortation. 

Thanks,  gentle  citizens: 
This  general  applause,  and  chearful  shout. 
Argues  your  wisdom  and  your  love  to  Richard. 

Shakspeare. 

The  Rhodians,  seeing  the  enemy  turn  their  backs, 

gave  a  great  shoxU  in  derision.  KnolUs. 

Then  he  might  have  died  of  all  admired, 
And  his  triumphant  soul  with  ^uts  expir'd.  Dryd. 

Sho'uteh,  sli66t'iir.8*  n.  a.  [from  shout,'] 
He  who  shouts. 

A  peal  of  loud  applause  rang  out, 
And  thinned  the  air,  till  even  the  birds  fell  down 
Upon  the  shouters^  heads.  Dryden. 

To  SHOW,  sho.^-*  V.  a.  pret  ahoived  and 
ahovjTi;   part.  pass,   shown.   [j*ceapan, 
Saxon;  schowen,  Dutch.     This  word  is 
frequently  written  shew;  but  since  it  is 
always  pronounced,  and  often   written, 
thow,  which  is  favoured  likewise  by  the 
Dutch  schowen,  I  have  adjusted  the  or- 
thography to  the  pronunciation.] 
I.  To  exhibit  to  view,  as  an  agent'. 
If  I  do  feign, 
0  let  me  in  my  present  wildncss  die. 
And  never  live  to  shew  tlie  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed.       Shaksp. 
Wilt  tliuu  shew  wonders  to  the  dead.'  Shall  the 
dead  arise  and  prai<>e  thee.'  Psalms 

Men  should  not  take  a  charge  upon  them  that 
they  are  not  fit  for,  as  if  singing,  dancing,  and  shetc- 
ing  of  tricks,  were  qualifications  for  a  governor. 

L^Estrange 
I  through  the  ample  air  in  triumph  high, 
Shall  lead  hell  captive,  maugre  hell,  and  shoto 
I'be  poK*n  of  darkness  bouiid.  Mtton. 


2.  To  afford  to  the  eye  or  notice,  as  a 
thing  containing  or  exhibiting. 

Nor  want  we  skill  or  art,  from  whence  to  raise 
Magnificence;  and  what  can  heav'n  shew  more.' 

Milton. 

A  mirronr  in  one  hand  collective  shews, 
Varied  and  multiplied,  the  groupe  of  woes.  Savage. 

3.  To  make  to  see. 

Not  a  higher  hill,  nor  wider,  looking  round, 
Whereon  for  different  cause  the  tempter  set 
Our  second  Adam  in  the  wilderness, 
To  show  him  all  earth's  kingdoms  and  glory.  Milt. 

Yet  him,  God  the  most  high  vouchsafes 
To  call  by  vision  from  his  father's  house 
His  kindred  and  false  gods,  into  a  land 
Which  he  will  show  him.  Milton. 

4.  To  make  to  perceive. 

Th'  inclement  seasons,  rain,  ice,  hail,  and  snow, 
Which  now  the  sky  with  various  face  begins 
To  show  us  in  this  mountain,  while  the  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen.  Milton. 

5.  To  make  to  know. 

Him  the  Most  High, 
Rapt  in  a  balmy  cloud  with  winged  steeds 
Did,  as  thou  saw'st,  receive,  to  walk  with  God 
High  in  salvation  and  the  climes  of  bliss, 
Elxempt  from  death;  to  show  thee  what  reward 
Awaits  the  good.  Milton. 

A  shooting  star, 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night,  when  vapours  fir'd 
Impress  the  air,  and  shows  the  mariner 
From  what  point  of  his  compass  to  beware 
Impetuous  winds.  Milton. 

Know,  I  am  sent 
To  show  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee  and  to  thy  offspring;  good  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear.  MUton. 

6.  To  give  proof  of;  to  prove. 

This  I  urge  to  show 
Invalid  that  which  thee  to  doubt  it  mov^d.    MUton. 

I'll  to  the  citadel  repair. 
And  show  my  duty  by  m;  timely  care.         Dryden. 
Achates'  diligence  his  duty  shows-  Dryden. 

7.  To  publish;  to  make  publick;  to  pro- 
claim. 

Ye  are  a  chosen  generation,  that  ye  should  shew 
forth  the  praises  of  him  who  hath  called  you  out  of 
darkness.  l  Peter. 

8.  To  inform;  to  teach:  with  of. 

I  shall  no  more  speak  in  proverbs,  but  sheto  you 
painly  o/ the  Father.  John. 

9.  To  make  known. 

I  raised  thee  up  to  shew  in  thee  my  power. 

Exodtu. 
Nothing  wants,  but  that  thy  shape, 
Like  his,  and  colour  serpentine,  may  show 
Thy  inward  fraud,  to  warn  all  creatures  from  thee. 

Milton. 

10.  To  conduct.  To  show,  in  this  sense, 
is  to  show  the  way. 

She  taking  him  for  some  cautious  city  patient, 
that  came  for  privacy,  shews  him  into  the  dining- 
room.  Swift. 

1 1.  To  offer;  to  afford. 

To  him  that  is  afflicted,  pity  should  be  shnced 
from  his  friend  Jq\,, 

Felix  willing  to  shew  the  Jews  a  pleasure,  left 
Paul  bound.  ^^ts- 

Thou  shalt  utterly  destroy  them;  make  no  cove- 
nant with  them,  nor  shew  mercy  unto  them. 

Devieronomy. 

12.  To  explain;  to  expound. 

Forasmuch  as  knowledge  and  shewing  of  hard 
sentences,  and  dissolving  of  doubts,  were  found  in 
the  same,  Daniel  let  him  be  called.  Daniel. 

13.  To  discover;  to  point  out. 

Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears. 
That  shoxo  no  end  but  death.'  Milton. 

To  Show,  shA.  v.  n. 

1.  To  appear;   to  lookj  to  be  in  appear- 
ance. 


She  shews  a  body  rather  than  a  life, 
A  statue  than  a  brother.  Shaksp. 

Just  such  she  shews  before  a  rising  storm.  Dryd. 

Still  on  we  press;  and  hero  renew  the  carnage, 
So  great,  that  in  the  stream  the  moon  show''d  pur- 
ple. Philips. 
2.  To  have  appearance;   to  become  well 
or  ill. 

My  lord  of  York,  it  httter  shewed  with  you, 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you,  to  hear  with  rev'rence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here,  an  iron  man. 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum.  Shaksf. 
Show,  sho.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  spectacle;  something  publickly  ex- 
posed to  view  for  money. 

I  do  not  know  what  she  may  produce  me:  but 
provided  it  be  a  show,  I  shall  be  very  well  satisfied. 

Addison. 
The  dwarf  kept  the  gates  of  the  show  room. 

JlrbiUhnot. 

2.  Superficial  appearance;  not  reality. 

Mild  heav'n 
Disapproves  that  care,  though  wise  in  show. 
That  with  superfluous  burden  loads  the  day.  Milton-. 

3.  Ostentatious  display. 

Nor  doth  his  grandeur,  and  majestic  show, 
Of  luxury,  though  cali'd  magnificence, 
Allure  mine  eye.  Milton. 

Stand  before  her  in  a  golden  dream; 
Set  all  the  pleasures  of  the  world  to  show. 
And  in  vain  joys  let  her  loose  spirits  flow.   Dryden. 

The  radiant  sun 
Sends  from  above  ten  thousand  blessings  down. 
Nor  is  he  set  so  high  for  show  alone,        Gratitille. 

Never  was  a  charge  maintained  with  such  a  show 
of  gravity,  which  had  a  slighter  foundation,  ^tterb. 

I  envy  none  their  pageantry  and  show, 
I  envy  none  the  gilding  of  their  woe.  Young. 

4.  Object  attracting  notice. 

The  city  itself  makes  the  noblest  shoto  of  any  in 
the  world:  the  houses  are  most  of  them  painted  on 
the  outside,  so  that  they  look  extremely  gay  and 
lively.  Addison. 

5.  Publick  appearance:  contrary  to  con- 
cealment. 

Jesus,  rising  from  his  grave, 
SpoiI'd  principalities  and  pow'rs,  triumph'd 
In  open  show,  and  with  ascension  bright 
Captivity  led  captive.  Milton. 

6.  Semblance;  likeness. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'niy  shoics. 

Shakspeare. 

He  through  pass'd  the  mid'st  unmark'd, 
In  show  plebeian  angel  militant.  Milton. 

7.  Speciousness;  plausibility. 

The  places  of  Ezechiel  have  some  show  in  them; 
for  there  the  Lord  commanded  the  Levites.  which 
had  committed  idolatry,  tobeputfrom  their  dignify, 
and  serve  in  inferior  ministries.  Whitgift. 

The  kindred  of  the  slain  forgive  the  deed; 
But  a  short  exile  must  for  show  precede.     Dryden. 

8.  External  ai)pcarance. 

Shall  I  say  0  Zelmane.'  Alas,  your  words  be 
against  it.  Shall  I  say  prince  Pyrocles.'  Wretch 
that  I  am,  yoursAoic  is  manifest  against  it.  Sulney. 

Fierce  was  the  fight  on  the  proud  Belgians  side, 
For  honour,  which  they  seldom  sought  before; 

But  now  they  by  their  own  vain  boasts  were  tied, 
And  forc'd,  at  least  in  shew,  to  prize  it  more. 

Di-ydtn. 

9.  Exhibition  to  view. 

I  have  a  letter  from  her; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  Inrdrd  wiili  my  matter. 
That  neither  singly  can  be  manifested, 
Without  the  shew  of  both.  ShiAspemt. 

10.  Pomp;  magnificent  spectacle. 

As  for  triumphs,  masks,  feasts,  and  such  jJkoes 
men  need  not  be  put  in  mind  of  theni.  Bacmi 

11.  Phantom;  not  reality. 


SHO 


SHR 


SHR 


What  jou  saw  was  all  a  fairy  show; 
And  all  those  airy  shapes  you  now  behold 
Were  human  bodies  once.  Dryden. 

1 2.  Representative  action. 

Florio  was  so  overwhelmed  with  happiness,  that 
he  could  not  make  a  reply;  but  expressed  in  dumb 
slww  those  sentiments  of  gi-atitude  that  were  too  big 
for  utterance.  Mdison. 

Sho'wbread  or  She'wbread,  sho'br^d. 
71.  s.  [s/iow  and  bread.']  Among  the 
Jews,  they  thus  called  loaves  of  bread 
that  the  priest  of  the  week  put  every 
Sabbath  day  upon  the  golden  table, 
which  was  in  the  sanctum  before  the 
Lord.  They  were  covered  with  leaves 
of  gold,  and  were  twelve  in  number, 
representing  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 
They  served  them  up  hot,  and  at  the 
same  time  took,  away  the  stale  ones, 
which  could  not  be  eaten  but  by  the 
priest  alone.  I'his  offering  was  accom- 
panied with  frankincense  and  salt. 

Calmet. 
Set  upon  the  table  showbread  before  me.  Exodus. 

SHO'WER,  sh6{i'ilr.^2=^  n.  s.  Ischeure, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Rain  either  moderate  or  violent. 

If  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shotver  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift.    Sliakspeare. 

The  ancient  cinnamon  was,  while  it  grew,  the 
driest;  and  in  showers  it  prospered  worst.       Bacon. 

2.  Storm  of  any  thing  falling  thick. 

I'll  set  thee  in  ashowtr  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Give  me  a  storm;  if  it  be  love. 
Like  Danae  in  the  golden  shower, 
I  swim  in  pleasure.  Carew. 

With  s/iotu'rs  of  stones  he  drives  them  far  away; 
The  scatt'ring  dogs  around  at  distance  bay.    Pope. 

3.  Any  very  liberal  distribution. 

He  and  myself 
Have  travell'd  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it.  Shaksj)eare. 

To  Sho'wer,  shou'ilr.  -v.  a.  j^from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  wet  or  drown  with  rain. 

Serve  they  as  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  wat'ry  cloud, 
l>est  it  again  dissolve,  and  shower  the  earth.    Mill. 

The  sun  more  glad  impress'd  his  beams. 
Than  in  fair  evening  cloud,  or  humid  how, 
When  God  hath  .s/joto'j'd  the  earth.  Milton. 

2.  To  pour  down. 

These,  lull'd  by  nightingales,  embracingslept; 
And  on  their  naked  limbs  the  flow'ry  roof 
.SVioicer'd  roses,  which  the  morn  repair'd.     Millon. 

3.  To  distribute  or  scatter  with  great  libe- 
rality. 

After  this  fair  discharge,  all  civil  honours  having 
showcj^ed  on  him  before,  there  now  fell  out  occasion 
to  action.  Wotton. 

CiEsar's  favour 
That  s/ioto'rs  down  greatness  on  his  friends,  will 

raise  me 
To  Rome's  first  honours.  Mdison. 

To  Sho'wer,  shou'ur.  v.  n.    To  be  rainy. 
Sho'wery,  shou'ilr-^.  arfy.  [from  shovjer.] 

Rainy. 

A  hilly  field,  where  the  stubble  is  standing,  set 
on  fire  in  the  showery  season,  will  put  forth  mush- 
rooms. Bacon. 

Murranus  came  from  Anxur's  show''ry  height 
With  ragged  rocks  and  stony  quarries  white, 
Sealed  on  liills.  .Addison. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward,  when  the  shoic''ry  winds  arise. 

Mdison, 


Sho'wish,  sho'lsh.  adj.  [from  show.'] 

1.  Splendid;  gaudy. 

The  escutcheons  of  the  company  aresAoioisfc,  and 
will  look  magnificent  ^     Stvift. 

2.  Ostentatious. 
Shown,  shone,  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

To  show.]  Exhibited. 
Mercy  shmvn  on  man  by  him  seduc'd.      Milton. 

Sho'wy,  sho'i.  adj.  [from  shoiv.]  Osten- 
tatious. 

Men  of  warm  imaginations  neglect  solid  and 
substantial  happiness  for  what  is  showy  and  super- 
ficial. Mdison. 

Shrank,  shrank.  The  preterit  oi  shrink. 
The  children  of  Israel  eat  not  of  the  sinew  which 
shrank  upon  the  hollow  of  the  thigh.  Genesis. 

To  Shred,  shr^d.  v.  a.  pret.  shred. 
[fcpeaban,  Saxon.]  To  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Commonly  used  of  cloth  or 
herbs. 

It  hath  a  number  of  short  cuts  or  shreddings, 
which  may  be  better  called  wishes  than  prayers. 

Hooker. 
One  gathered  wild  gourds  and  shred  them. 

2  Kings. 
Where  did  you  whet  your  knife  to-night,  he  cries. 
And  shred  the  leeks  that  in  your  stomach  rise? 

Di-yden . 
Shred,  shr^d.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  small  piece  cutoff. 

Gold,  grown  somewhat  churlish  by  recovering,  is 
made  more  pliant  by  throwing  in  shreds  of  tanned 
leather.  Bacon. 

The  mighty  Tyrian  queen,  that  gain'd 
With  subtle  shreds  a  tract  of  land, 
Did  leave  it  with  a  castle  fair 
To  his  gi-eat  ancestor.  Hudibras. 

A  beggar  might  patch  up  a  garment  with  such 
shreds  as  the  world  throws  away.  Pope. 

2.  A  fragment. 
They  said  they  were  an  hungry;  sigh'd  forth  pro- 
verbs, 

That  hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  dogs  must  eat; 
And  with  these  shreds  they  vented  their  complain- 
ings. Shakspeare. 

Shreds  of  wit  and  senseless  rhimes 
Blunder'd  out  a  thousand  times.  Swift. 

Hispanegyrick  is  made  up  of  half  a  dozen  shreds, 
like  a  schoolboy's  theme,  beaten  general  topicks. 

Sicift. 

SHREW,  shrod.^es  339  „.  ^_  \_schreyen, 
German,  to  clamour.]  A  peevish,  ma- 
lignant, clamorous,  spiteful,  vexatious, 
turbulent  woman.  It  appears  in  Robert 
of  Gloucester,  that  this  word  signified 
anciently  any  one  perverse  or  obstinate 
of  either  sex. 

There  dede  of  hem  vor  hunger  a  thousand  and  mo, 
And  yat  nolde  the  screiven  to  none  pes  go. 

Robert  of  Gloucester. 

Be  merry,  be  merry,  my  wife  has  all; 
For  women  are  shrews  both  short  and  tall.  Shaksp. 

By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she. 

Shakspeare. 

A  man  had  got  a  shrew  to  his  wife,  and  there 
could  be  no  quiet  in  the  house  for  her.  VEslrange- 

Her  sallow  cheeks,  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  ev'ry  feature  spoke  aloud  the  shrew.    Dryden. 

Eveiy  one  of  them,  who  is  a  shrew  in  domestick 
life,  is  now  become  a  scold  in  politicks.      Mdison. 

Shrewd,  shrood.   adj.   [contracted   from 

shraved.] 

I.  Having  the  qualities  of  a  shrew;  mali- 
cious; troublesome;  mischievous. 

Her  eldest  sister  is  so  curst  a  shrewd, 
That  till  the  father  rids  his  hands  of  her. 
Your  love  must  live  a  maid,  Shakspeare. 


Maliciously  sly;  cunning;  more  artful 
than  good. 

It  was  a  shrewd  saying  of  the  old  monk,  that  two 
kinds  of  prisons  would  serve  for  all  ofi'euders,  an 
inquisition  and  a  bedlam:  if  any  man  should  deny 
the  being  of  a  God,  and  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  such  a  one  should  be  put  into  the  first,  as  be- 
ing a  desperate  heretick;  but  if  any  man  should 
profess  to  believe  these  things,  and  yet  allow  him- 
self in  any  known  wickedness,  such  a  one  should 
be  put  into  bedlam.  Tillotson. 

A  spiteful  saying  gratifies  so  many  little  passions, 
that  it  meets  with  a  good  reception;  and  the  man 
who  utters  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  shrewd  satirist. 

JldJison. 

Corruption  proceeds  from  employing  those  who 
have  the  character  of  shrewd  worldly  men,  instead 
of  such  as  have  had  a  liberal  education,  and  trained 
up  in  virtue.  Addison. 

.  Bad;  ill-betokening. 

Scarce  any  man  passes  to  a  liking  of  sin  in  others, 
but  by  first  practising  it  himself;  and  consequently 
we  may  take  it  for  a  shrewd  indication  and  sign, 
whereby  to  judge  of  those  who  have  sinned  with 
too  much  caution,  to  sufler  the  world  to  charge  sins 
directly  upon  their  conversation.  South. 

.  Painful;  pinching;  dangerous;  mischiev- 
ous. 

Every  of  this  number. 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  nights  and  days  with  us. 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune. 

Shakspeare. 

When  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  servant,  he  finds  a 
traitor  that  eats  his  bread,  and  is  readier  to  do  him 
a  mischief,  and  a  shrewd  turn,  than  an  open  adver- 
sary. South. 

No  enemy  is  so  despicable  but  be  may  do  a  body 
a  shrewd  turn.  fEstrange. 

Shre'wdly,      shr66d'l^.      adv.      [from 
shrewd.] 
.  Mischievously;  destructively. 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  past  upon  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

At  Oxford,  his  youth  and  want  of  experience 
in  maritime  service,  had  somewhat  been  shrewdly 
touched,  even  befc-re  the  sluices  of  popular  liberty 
%vere  set  open.  Wotton. 

.  Vexatiously.     It  is  used  commonly  of 

slight  mischief,  or  in  ironical  expression. 

The  obstinate  and  schismatical  are  like  to  think 

themselves  shrewdly  hurt,  forsooth,  by  being  cut  off 

from  that  body  which  tliey  choose  not  to  be  of 

South. 
This  last  allusion  rubb'd  upon  the  sore; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  tho'  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 
.    With  good  guess. 

Four/)er  cent,  increases  not  the  number  of  lend- 
ers; as  any  man  at  first  hearing  will  shrewdly  sus- 
pect it.  Locke. 

Shre'wdness,    shr6od'n^s.   m.   s.    [from 
shrewd.] 

1 .  Sly  cunning;  archness. 

Her  garboiles,  which  not  wanted  shrewdness  of 
policy  too,  did  you  too  much  disquiet.    Shakspeare. 

The  neighbours  round  admire  his  shrewdness, 
For  songs  of  loyalty  and  lewdness.  Swift. 

2.  Mischievousness;  petulance. 
Shre'wish,  shroo'ish.  adj.  [from  shrew.] 

Having   the   qualities  of  a  shrew;  fro- 
ward;  petulantly  clamorous. 

Angclo,  you  must  excuse  us; 
My  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours. 

Shakspeare. 
Shre'wishly,    shr66'ish-I6.   adv.   [from 
shrewish.]     Petulantly;  peevishly;  cla- 
morously; frowardlv. 

He  speaks  very  shi-ewishty;  one  would  think  his 

mother's  miik  were  scarce  out  of  him.         Shahp. 

SHRE'wisHNESSjShr6d')sh-n^s.  ??.  5.  ffroui 
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ithreivish.']     The   qualities  of  a  shrew; 
frowardness;  petulance;  clamorousness. 

I  have  no  gift  in  shrewishness, 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice; 
Let  her  not  strijje  me.  Shakspeare. 

SHRE'wMousE,shr66'm6vise.n.  s.^ycpea- 
pa,  Saxon.]  A  mouse  of  which  the  bite 
is  generally  supposed  venomous,  and  to 
which  vulgar  tradition  assigns  such  ma- 
lignity, that  she  is  said  to  lame  the  foot 
over  which  she  runs.  I  am  informed 
that  all  these  reports  are  calumnious, 
and  that  her  feet  and  teeth  are  equally 
harmless  with  those  of  any  other  little 
mouse.  Our  ancestors  however  looked 
on  her  with  such  lerrour,  that  they  arc 
supposed  to  have  given  her  name  to  a 
scolding  woman,  whom  for  her  venom 
they  call  a  shrew. 
To  Shriek,  shr^^k.^^xi.n.  \^8/crieffe7',  Dan. 
ecricciolare,  Italian.]  To  cry  out  inar- 
ticulately with  anguish  or  horrour;  to 
scream. 

On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owl, 
Shrieking  his  baleful  note.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 

It  was  the  owl  that  shrieked,  the  fatal  belman 
Which  gives  the  sternest  good  night.     Shakspeare. 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walk'd, 
I'd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears  should  rift  to  hear 
me.  Shakspeare. 

In  a  dreadful  dream 
I  saw  my  lord  so  near  destructioUj 
Then  shrieked  myself  awake.  Denham. 

Hark!  peace! 
At  this  she  shrieked  aloud;  the  mournful  train 
Echo'd  her  grief.  Dryden. 

Why  did  you  shriek  out?  Dryden. 

Shriek,  shr^^k.  n.  s.  [jkrieg^  Danish; 
scriccio,  Italian.]  An  inarticulate  cry  of 
anguish  or  horrour. 

Una  hearing  evermore 
His  rueful  shrieks  and  groanings,  often  tore 
Her  guiltless  garments,  and  her  golden  hair, 
For  pity  of  his  pain.  Fairy  Queen. 

Time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd, 
To  hear  a  night  shriek,  and  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse  and  stir 
As  life  were  in't.  Shakspeare. 

The  corps  of  Almon  and  the  rest  are  shown ; 
Shrieks,  clamoui-s,  murmurs,  fill  the  frighted  town. 

Dryden. 

Shrift,  shrift,  n.  s.   [fcpipc,    Saxon.] 
Confession  made  to  a  priest.  Out  of  use. 

Off  with 
Bcrnardine's  bead:  I'll  give  a  present  sArt/i, 
And  will  advise  him  for  a  better  place.        Shaksp. 

My  lord  shall  never  rest; 
I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out: 
His  bed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift. 

Shakspeare. 
The  duke's  commands  were  absolute; 
Therefore,  my  lord,  addres-s  you  to  your  shrift, 
And  be  yourself;  for  you  must  die  this  instant. 

Rowe. 
Shright,  shrltc.  for  shrieked.  Spenser. 
SHRILL,  shrll.  adj.  [A  word  supposed 
to  be  made /jer  onomatofKEiam,  in  imi- 
tation of  the  thing  expressed,  which 
indeed  it  images  very  happily.]  Sound- 
ing with  a  piercing,  tremulous,  or  vi- 
bratory sound. 

Thy  bounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

Shakspeare. 

The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  morn. 
Doth  with  his  lofty  and  shrill  sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day.  Shakspeare. 
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Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill  gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Shakspeare. 

Up  springs  the  lark,  shrill  voic'd  and  loud.  Thorns. 
To  Shrill,  shril.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  pierce  the  air  with  sharp  and 
quick  vibrations  of  sound. 
The  sun  of  all  the  world  is  dim  and  dark; 
0  heavy  herse! 
Break  we  our  pipes  that  shrilVd  as  loud  as  lark, 

O  careful  verse!  Spenser. 

Hark  how  the  minstrels  'gin  to  shrill  aloud 
Their  merry  musick  that  resounds  from  far, 

The  pipe,  the  tabor,  and  the  trembling  crowd, 
That  well  agrpe  withouten  breach  or  jar.    Spenser. 

A  shrilling  trumpet  sounded  from  on  high, 
And  unto  battle  bade  themselves  address.    Shaksp. 

Here  no  clarion's  shrilling  note 
The  muse's  green  retreat  can  pierce; 
The  grove,  from  noisy  camps  remote, 
Is  only  vocal  with  my  verse.  Fent.  Ode  to  L.  Gower. 

The  females  round. 
Maids,  wives,  and  matrons  mix  a  shrilling  sound. 

Pope. 
Shri'll  Y,shriri^.ai/z;.  [from «An7/.]  With 

a  shrill  noise. 
Shri'llness,  shril'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  shrill.'] 

The  quality  of  being  shrill. 
Shrimp,  shrimp,  n.  s.  [schrumfie,  a  wrin- 
kle, German;  scrymfie^  Danish.] 

1.  A  small  crustaceous  vermiculated  fish. 
Of  shell-fish  there  are  wrinkles,  shrimps,  crabs. 

Carew. 

Hawks  and  gulls  can  at  a  great  height  see  mice 

on  the  earth,  and  shrimps  in  the  waters.     Derham. 

2.  A  little  wrinkled  man;  a  dwarf.  In  con- 
tempt. 

It  cannot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terrour  in  his  enemies.   Shaksp. 
He  hath  found. 
Within  the  ground, 
At  last,  no  shrimp, 
Whereon  to  imp 

His  jolly  club.  Ben  Jonson. 

Shrine,  shrine,  n.  s.  [pcpm,  Saxon;  scri- 
nium,  Lat.]  A  case  in  which  something 
sacred  is  reposited. 

You  living  pow'rs,  inclos'd  in  stately  shrine 
Of  growing  trees;  you  rural  gods,  that  wield 
Your  scepters  here,  if  to  your  ears  divine 
A  voice  may  come,  which  troubled  soul  doth  yield. 

Sidney. 
All  the  world  come 
To  kiss  thissAririe,  this  mortal  breathing  saint.  Shak. 
Come  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  1  will  help  thee. 

Shakspeare . 
They  often  plac'd 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines, 
Abominations!  and  with  cursed  things 
His  holy  rites  profan'd.  Milton. 

Falling  on  his  knees  before  her  shrine, 
He  thus  implor'd  her  pow'r.  Dryden. 

Lovers  are  in  rapture  at  the  name  of  their  fair 
idol;  they  lavish  out  all  their  incense  upon  that 
shrine,  and  cannot  bear  the  thought  of  admitting  a 
blemish  therein.  Watts 

To  Shrink,  shrink. -y.  n.preterit  I  shrunk, 
or  shrank;  participle  shrunken,  [j-cnin- 
can,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  contract  itself  into  less  room;  to 
shrivel;  to  be  drawn  together  by  some 
internal  power. 

But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Shakspeare 

I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up.  Shakspeare. 

I  ha>e  not  found  that  water,  by  mixture  of  ashes, 
will  shnnk  or  draw  into  less  room.  Bacon. 

Ill-  Aeav'd  ambition  how  much  art  thou  shrunk! ' 
When  that  ibis  body  did  contain  a  spirit, 
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A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound: 

But  now  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 

Is  room  enough.  Shakspeare 

2.  To  withdraw  as  from  danger. 
The  noise  increases; 

She  comes,  and  feeble  nature  now  I  find 
Shrinks  back  in  danger,  and  forsakes  my  mind. 

Dryden. 
Nature  stands  aghast; 
And  the  fair  light  which  gilds  this  new-made  orb. 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  shrinks  in .  Dryden 

Love  is  a  plant  of  the  most  tender  kind, 
That  shrinks  and  shakes  with  ev'ry  rulfliiig  wind. 

Granvilk  ■ 
All  fibres  have  a  contractile  power,  whereby  they 
shorten;  as  appears  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transversely, 
the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape. 

^irbtithnot. 
Philosophy  that  touch'd  the  heav'as  before, 
Shrinks  to  her  hidden  cause,  and  is  no  more.  Pope. 

3.  To  express  fear,   horrour,  or  pain,  by 
shrugging,  or  contracting  the  bo<ly. 

There  is  no  particular  object  so  good,  but  it  may 
have  the  shew  of  some  difficulty  or  unpleasant  qua- 
lity annexed  to  it,  in  respect  whereof  the  will  may 
shrink  and  decline  it.  Hooker. 

The  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  embrace  him  with  a  soMier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy.      Shaksp. 

When  he  walks,  he  moves  like  ah  engine,  and 
the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Sliak^eare. 

4.  To  fall  back  as  from  danger. 
Many  shrink,  which  at  the  first  would  dare, 

And  be  the  foremost  men  to  execute.  Daniel. 

I  laugh,  when  those  who  at  the  spear  are  bold 
And  vent'rous,  if  that  fail  them,  shrink  and  fear 
To  endure  exile,  ignominy,  bonds.  Milton. 

If  a  man  accustoms  himself  to  slight  those  first 
motions  to  good,  or  shrinkings  of  his  conscience 
from  evil,  conscience  will  by  degrees  grow  dull  and 
unconcerned.  South. 

The  sky  shrunk  upward  with  unusual  dread, 
And  trembling  Tyberdiv'd  beneath  his  bed.  Dryd. 

The  gold-fraught  vessel,  which  mad  tempests  beat, 
He  sees  now  vainly  make  to  his  retreat; 
And,  when  from  far  the  tenth  wave  does  appetr, 
Shrinks  up  in  silent  joy,  that  he's  not  there.  Dryd^ 

The  fires  but  faintly  lick'd  their  prey, 
Then  loath'd  their  impious  food,  and  would  have 
shrunk  away.  Dryden. 

Fall  on:  behold  a  noble  beast  at  bay, 
And  the  vile  huntsmen  shririk.  D)-yden. 

Inuring  children  to  suffer  some  pain,  without 
shrinking,  is  a  way  to  gain  firmness  and  courage. 

Locke. 

What  happier  natures  shrink  at  with  affright, 
The  hard  inhabitant  contends  is  right.  Pope. 

To  Shrink,  shrink,  v.  a.  participle  pass. 
shrunk,  shrank,  or  shrunken.  To  make 
to  shrink.  Not  in  use. 

O  mighty  Caesar!  dost  thou  lie  so  low.? 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure.'  Shakspeare. 

The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
His  youthful  hose,  well  sav'd,  a  world  too  wide 
For  his  shrunk  shanks.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  lessens  the  revenue,  he  will  also  shrijik  the 
necessity.  Taylor. 

Keep  it  from  coming  too  long,  lest  it  should 
shrink  the  corn  in  measure.  Mortimer. 

Shrink,  shrink,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Corrugation;  contraction  into  less  com- 
pass. 

There  is  in  this  a  crack,  which  seems  a  shrink 
or  contraction  in  the  body  since  it  was  first  formed' 

Woodward 

2.  Contraction  of  the  body  from  fear  or 
horrour. 

This  publick  death,  received  with  sucli  a  chear. 
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As  not  a  sigh,  a  look,  a  shrink  bewrays 
The  least  felt  touch  of  a  degenerous  fear.    Daniel. 
Shhi'nkei^  slirink'ur.9**  „.  5,  [from  s/iri7ik.'] 

He  who  shrinks. 
Shri'valty,  shre^'val-t^.  n.  s.  Corrupted 

from  SHb-RiFFALTY;  which  see. 
To  Shrive,  shrive,  v.  a.  [pcpipan,  Sax.] 
To  hear  at  confession.   Not  in  use. 

What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain? 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Shakspeare. 
He  shrives  this  woman, 
Else  ne'er  could  he  so  long  protract  his  speech. 

Sliakspeare. 
If  he  bad  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com- 
plexion of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me 
than  wive  me.  Shaksp. 

Shrive  but  their  title,  and  their  monies  poize, 
A  laird  and  twenty-pence  pronounc'd  with  noise, 
When  construed  but  for  a  plain  yeoman  go, 
And  a  good  sober  two-pence,  and  well  so. 

Cleaveland. 

To  Shri'vel,  shriv'v'l.i"2  -v,  n.   \_schrom- 

fielen,  Dutch.]     To  contract  itself  into 

wrinkles. 

Leaves,  if  they  shrivel  and  fold  up,  give  them 

drink.  Evclun 

If  she  smelled  to  the  freshest  nosegay,  it  would 

shrivel  and  wither  as  it  had  been  blighted. 

Jirbuthnot 
To  Shri'vel,  shriv'v'l.  -v.  a.    To  contract 
into  wrinkles. 

He  burns  the  leaves,  the  scorching  blast  invades 
The  tender  corn,  and  shrivels  up  the  blades. 

Dryden. 
When  the  fieiy  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shriveVd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay. 
The  waiy  |)loughman,  on  the  mountain's  lirow, 
Undams  his  wat'ry  stores.  Dryden. 

Shri'ver,  shri'vur.9^  n.s.  [fiom  s/irive] 
A  cOiifessor.     Not  in  use. 

The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift; 
"When  he  was  made  a  shriver  'twas  for  shift. 

Shakspeare. 
Shroud,  shroud.^is  n.  s.  [pcpub,  Sax.] 

1.  A  shelter;  a  cover. 

It  would  warm  his  spirits, 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud  the  universal 
landlord.  Shaksp. 

By  me  invested  with  a  veil  of  clouds. 
And  swaddled,  as  new-born,  in  sable  shrouds. 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  Sandys. 

The  winds 
Blow  moist  and  keen,  shattering  the  graceful  locks 
Of  these  fair  spreading  trees;  which  bids  us  seek 
Some  better  shroud,  some  better  warmth,  to  che- 
rish 
Our  limbs  benumb'd.  Milton 

2.  The   dress   of   the    dead;    a   winding 
sheet. 

Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow ; 
Whilst  the  screech  owl,  screeching  loud, 

Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud.  Shaksp. 

They  drop  apace;  by  nature  some  decay; 
And  some  the  blasts  of  fortune  sweep  away; 
Till  naked  quite  of  happii.ess,  aloud 
We  call  for  death,  and  shelter  in  a  shroud    Young. 

3.  The  sail-ropes.     It  seems  to  be  taken 
sometimes  tor  the  sails. 

1  turned  back  to  the  mast  of  the  ship;  there  I 
found  my  sword  among  some  of  the  shrouds. 

Sidney. 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackt  and  burnt; 
And  all  the  shrouds  wherewith  my  life  should  sail 
Are  turned  to  one  little  hair.  Shaksp. 

A  weather-beaten  vessel  holds 
Gladly  the  port,  tho'  shrouds  and  tackle  torn. 

Miltvn. 
Tbe  flatning  shrouds  so  dreadful  did  appear, 


All  judg'd  a  wreck  could  no  proportion  bear. 

Dryden. 
He  summons  straight  his  denizens  of  air; 
The  lucid  squadrons  round  the  sails  repair: 
Soft  o'er  the  shrouds  aerial  whispers  breathe. 
That  seem'd  but  zephyrs  to  the  crowd  beneath. 

Pope. 
To    Shroud,   shrdiid.   v.   a.    [from   the 

noun.] 
1.  To  shelter;  to  cover  from  danger  as 
an  agent. 
Under  your  beams  I  will  me  safely  shroud. 

Fairy  Qjueen. 
He  got  himself  to  Mege,  in  hopes  to  shroud  him- 
self until  such  time  as  the  rage  of  the  people  was 
appeased.  Knolles. 

The  governors  of  Corfu  caused  the  suburbs  to  be 
plucked  down,  for  fear  that  the  Turks,  shrouding 
themselves  in  them,  should  with  more  ease  besiege 
the  town.  Knolles. 

Besides  the  faults  men  commit,  with  this  imme- 
diate avowed  aspect  upon  their  religion,  there  are 
others  which  slily  shroud  themselves  under  the  skirt 
of  its  mantle.  Decay  of  Piety. 

.  To  si.elter  as  the  thing  covering. 

One  of  tliese  trees,  with  all  his  young  ones,  may 
shroud  four  hundred  horsemen.  Raleigh. 

.  To  diess  for  the  grave. 

If  I  (lit  before  thee,  shroud  me 

In  one  of  these  same  sheets.  Shaksp. 

The  ancient  Egyptian  mummies  were  shrov,dtd  in 

a  number  uf  folds  of  linen,  besmeared  with  gums, 

like  serecioth.  Bacon 

Whoever  comes  to  shrovd  me,  do  not  harm 
That  subtile  wreath  of  hair  about  mine  arm. 

Donne. 
.  To  clothe;  to  dress. 
.  To  cover  or  conceal. 

That  same  evening,  when  all  shrouded  were 
In  careless  sleep,  all,  without  care  or  fear, 
They  fell  upon  the  flock.  Spenser. 

Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we'll  shroud  our- 
selves. 
For  through  this  land  anon  the  deer  will  come; 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand. 
Culling  the  principal.  Shaksp. 

Moon,  slip  behind  some  cloud:    some  tempest 
rise, 
And  blow  out  all  the  stars  that  light  the  skies, 
To  s/irourf  my  shame.  Dryden. 

Thither  the  loud  tumultuous  winds  resort, 
And  on  the  mountain  keep  their  boist'rous  court. 
That  in  thick  show'rs  her  rocky  summit  shrouds. 
And  darkens  all  the  broken  view  with  clouds. 

Addison. 
5.  To  defej)d;  to  protect. 

So  Venus  from  prevailing  Greeks  did  shroud 
The  hope  of  Kome.  and  sav'd  him  in  a  cloud. 

Waller. 
To  Shroud,  shrotid.  v.  n.    To  harbour; 
to  take  shelter. 

If  your  stray  attendants  be  yet  lodg'd 
Or  shroud  within  these  limits,  I  shall  know 
Ere  morrow  wake.  Milton. 

Shro'vetide,  shrove'tide.  ? 

Shrovetu'esday,  shrove-tuze'd^.'^^s  ^ 
n.  s.[from  shrove, the  preterit  oi shrive.^ 
The  time  of  confession;  the  day  before 
Ashwednesday  or  Lent,  on  which   an- 
cienily  they  went  to  confession. 
At  Shrovetide  to  shroving.  Tusser. 

Shrub,  shriib.  n.  s.  [pcjiibbe,  Saxon.] 
I .   A  bush;  a  small  tree. 

Trees  generally  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem  or 
body,  and  then  at  a  good  distance  from  the  earth 
spread  into  branches;  thus  gooseberries  and  cur- 
rants are  shrubs,  oaks  and  cherries  are  trees. 

Locke. 
He  came  unto  a  gloomy  glade, 
Cover'd  with  boughs  and  j/irt({>s  from  heaven's  light. 

Fairy  ^ueen. 


The  humble  shrub  and  bush  with  frizzled  hair. 

MiUon. 
All  might  have  been  as  well  brushwood  and 
shrubs.  More. 

Comedy  is  a  representation  of  common  life,  in 
low  subjects;  and  is  a  kind  of  juniper,  a  shrub  be- 
longing to  the  species  of  cedar.  Dryden, 

I've  liv'd 
Amidst  these   woods,   gleaning  from  thorns  and 

shrubs 
A  wretched  sustenance.  JidtUson. 

2.  [a  cant  word.]  Spirit,  acid,  and  sugar 

mixed. 
Shru'buy,  shriib'b^.  adj.  [from  s/irub.'] 

1.  Resembling  a  shrub. 
Plants  appearing  withered,  shrubby,  and  curled, 

are  the  etfects  of  immoderate  wet.  JVior^imen 

2.  Full  of  shrubs;  busny. 
Gentle  villager. 

What  readiest  way  would  bring  me  to  that  place? 
Due  west  it  rises  from  ibiss/wubbj/  point.     Jthlton, 

3.  Consisting  oi  siniiUs. 
On  that  cloud-piercing  hill 

Plinlimmon,  the  goats  their  shrubby  browze 
Gnaw  pendent.  Philips. 

Shruff,  shrijf  n.  s.  Dross;  the  refuse  of 
metal  tried  by  the  fire.  JJic(. 

'To  Shrug,  shrug,  v.  n.  [schricktn^  Dut. 
to  tremble.]  To  express  horrour  or 
dissatisfaction  by  motion  of  the  should- 
ers or  whole  body. 

Like  a  fearful  deer  that  looks  most  about  when 
he  comes  to  the  best  feed,  with  a  shrugging  kind  of 
tremor  through  all  her  principal  parts,  she  gave 
these  words.  Sidney. 

I'he  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body  like  the  twinkling 
of  the  fairest  among  the  fixed  stars.  Sidney- 

Be  quick,  thou  wert  best 
To  answer  other  business;  shrugg''st  thou  malice? 

Shakspeare. 
He  grins,  smacks,  shrugs,  and  such  an  itch  en- 
dures. 
As  'prentices  or  school-boys,  which  do  know 
Of  some  gay  sport  abroad,  yet  dare  not  go.  Donne. 

They  grin,  they  shrug. 
They  bow,  they  snarl,  they  scratch,  they  hug. 

Swift. 

To  Shrug,  shrug,  -v.  a.  To  contract  or 
draw  up. 

He  shrugs  his  shoulders  when  you  talk  of  securi- 
ties. Mdison. 

He  shrugg''d  his  sturdy  back. 
As  if  he  felt  his  shoulders  ake.  Hudibras. 

Shrug,  shrtig.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
motion  of  the  shoulders  usually  expres- 
sing dislike  or  aversion. 

And  yet  they  ramble  not  to  learn  the  mode, 
How  to  be  drest,  or  how  to  lisp  abroad. 
To  return  knowing  in  the  Spanish  shrug.     Cleavel. 

As  Spaniards  talk  in  dialogues 
Of  heads  and  shoulders,  nods  and  shrugs. 

Hudibrds. 

Put  on  the  critick's  brow,  and  sit 
At  Will's,  the  puny  judge  of  wit. 
A  nod,  a  shrug,  a  scornful  smile, 
With  caution  us'd,  may  serve  a  while.  Sunft, 

A  third,  with  mystick  shrug  and  winking  eye. 
Suspects  him  for  a  dervise  and  a  spy.  Uarte. 

Shrunk,  shrunk.  The  preterit  and  part, 
passive  of  shrink. 

Leaving  the  two  friends  alone,  I  shrunk  aside  to 
the  banqueting-house,  where  the  pictures  were. 

Sidney. 
The  wicked  shrunk  for  fear  of  him,  and  all  the 
workers  of  iniquity  were  troubled.         l  Maccabees. 
Shru'nken,  shrdnk'k'n.*"'  The  part,  pas- 
sive of  shrink. 

She  weighing  the  decaying  plight 
And  shrunken  sinews,  of  her  chosen  knight. 
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Would  not  awhile  her  forward  course  pursue. 

Fairy  Queen. 
If  there  were  taken  out  of  men's  minds  vain  opi- 
nions, it  would  leave  the  minds  of  a  number  of 
men  poor  shrunken  things,  full  of  melancholy. 

Bacon. 

To   Shu'dder,  shid'dCtr.^"  v.  a.   [^sc/iud- 

dren,  Dutch.]    To  quake  with  fear,  or 

with  aversion. 

All  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air, 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash  embracM  despair, 
And  shudd''ring  fear.  Shakspeare. 

The  fright  was  general ;  but  the  female  band 
With  horror  shuddering  on  a  heap  they  run.   Dryd. 

I  love — alas !  I  shudder  at  the  name, 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  myfault'ring  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 

Caesar  will  shrink  to  hear  the  words  thou  utter'st. 
And  shudder  in  the  midst  of  all  his  conquests. 

Mdison. 

To  Shu'ffle,  shiiPfl.*"®  V.  a.  [^Yyy&hii'^, 

Saxon,  a  bustle,  a  tumult.] 
1.  To  throw  into  disorder;  to  agitate  tu- 
niultuously,  so  as  that  one  thing  takes 
the   place  of  another;    to  confuse;   to 
throw  together  tumultuously. 
When  the  heavens  shuffle  all  in  one, 
The  torrid  with  the  frozen  zone, 
Then,  sybil,  thou  and  I  will  greet.         Cleaveland. 
From  a  new  shuffling  and  disposition  of  the  com- 
ponent particles  of  a  body,  might  not  nature  com- 
pose a  body  dissoluble  in  water.'  Boyle. 
In  most  things  good  and  evil  lie  shuffl£d,  and 
thrust  up  together  in  a  confused  heap;  and  it  is 
study  which  must  draw  them  forth  and  range  them. 

South. 
When  lots  are  shuffled  together  in  a  lap  or  pitch- 
er, what  reason  can  a  man  have  to  presume,  that 
he  shall  draw  a  white  stone  rather  than  a  black.' 

South. 
A  glimpse  of  moonshine  sheathM  with  red, 
A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light, 
That  dances  through  the  clouds  and  shuts  again. 

Dryden. 
Children  should  not  lose  the  consideration  of  hu- 
man nature  in  the  shufflings  of  outward  conditions. 
The  more  they  have,  the  better  humoured  they 
should  be  taught  to  be.  Locke. 

We  shall  in  vain,  shuffling  the  little  money  we 
have  from  one  another's  hands,  endeavour  to  pre- 
vent our  wants;  decay  of  trade  will  quickly  waste 
all  the  remainder.  Locke. 

These  vapours  soon,  miraculous  event! 
Shuffled  by  chance,  and  mixt  by  accident. 

Btackmore. 
Shuffled  and  entangled  in  their  race. 
They  clasp  each  other.  Blackmore. 

He  has  shuffled  the  two  ends  of  the  sentence  to- 
gether, and,  by  taking  out  the  middle,  makes  it 
speak  just  as  he  would  have  it.  Atterbury. 

'Tis  not  strange  that  such  a  one  should  believe, 
that  things  were  blindly  shuffled  and  hurled  about 
in  the  world;  that  the  elements  were  at  constant 
strife  with  each  other.  Woodward. 

2.  To  change  the  position  of  cards  with 
respect  to  each  other. 

The  motions  of  shuffling  of  cards,  or  casting  of 
dice,  are  very  light.  Bacon. 

Wc  sure  in  vain  the  cards  condemn. 
Ourselves  both  cut  and  shuffled  them.  Prior. 

3.  To  remove,  or  introduce,   with  some 
artificial  or  fraudulent  tumult. 

Her  mother, 
Now  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  halh  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away.       Shaksp. 
It  was  contrived  by  your  enemies,  and  shuffled 
into  the  papers  tuat  were  seized.  Pryden 

4.  To  SHu'^•FI.K  'jff.    Vi)  get  rid  of. 
In  that  sleep  of  death,  what  dreims  may  come, 

When  we  have  shuffled  vfftiiia  moi-fftl  coil. 
Must  give  us  pause.  Shaksp. 

I  can  no  other  answer  make,  but  thanks;  | 


And  oft  good  turns 

Are  shuffled  offv/iih  such  uncurrent  pay.     Shaksp. 
If  any  thing  hits,  we  take  it  to  ourselves;  if  it 
miscarries,  we  shuffle  it  off  to  our  neighbours. 

VEstrange. 

If,  when  a  child  is  questioned  for  any  thing,  he 

persists  to  shuffle  it  o/with  a  falsehood,  he  must  be 

chastised.  Locke. 

form  tumultu- 


5.   To  Shu'ffle  ufi.     To 
ously  or  fraudulently. 

They  sent  forth  their  precepts  to  convent  them 
before  a  court  of  commission,  and  there  used  to 
shuffle  up  a  summary  proceeding  by  examination, 
without  trial  of  jury.  Bacon. 

He  shuffled  up  a  peace  witli  the  cedar,  in  which 
the  Bumelians  were  excluded.  Howell. 

To  Shu'ffle,  shuf'fl.  V.  n. 

1.  To  throw  the  cards  into  a  new  order. 
A  sharper  both  shuffles  and  cuts.        VEsti-ange. 

Caids  we  play 
A  round  or  two;  when  us'd,  we  throw  away, 
Take  a  fresh  pack;  nor  is  it  worth  our  grieving 
Who  cuts  or  shuffles  with  our  dirty  leaving. 

Granville. 

2.  To  play  mean  tricks;  to  practise  fraud; 
to  evade  fair  questions. 

I  myself,  leaving  the  fear  of  heaven  on  the  left 
hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  necessity,  am 
fain  to  shuffle.  Shaksp. 

I  have  nought  to  do  with  that  shuffling  sect,  that 
doubt  eternally,  and  question  all  things.  Glanville. 
The  crab  advised  his  companion  to  give  over 
shuffling  and  doubling,  and  practise  good  faith. 

L^Estrange. 
To  these  arguments,  concerning  the  novelty  of 
the  earth,  there  are  some  shuffling  excuses  made. 

Burnet. 
If  a  steward  be  suffered  to  run  on,  without  bring- 
ing him  to  a  reckoning,  such  a  sottish  forbearance 
will  teach  him  to  shuffle,  and  stiongly  tempt  him  to 
be  a  cheat.  South. 

Though  he  durst  not  directly  break  his  appoint- 
ment, he  made  many  a  shuffling  excuse.  >Srbiihnot. 
1.  To  struggle;   to  shift. 

Your  life,  good  master. 
Must  shuffle  for  itself.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  move  with  an  irregular  gait. 
Mincing  poetiy, 
'Tis  like  the  foic'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag.     Shaksp. 
Shu'ffle,  shiif'fl.^o^  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
.  The  act  of  disordering  things,  or  mak- 
ing them  take  confusedly  the  place  of 
each  other. 

Is  it  not  a  firmer  foundation  for  contentment,  to 

believe  that  all  things  were  at  first  created,  and  are 

continually  disposed,  for  the  best,  than  that  the 

whole  universe  is  mere  bungling,  nothing  effected 

for  any  purpose,  but  all  ill-favourably  cobbled  and 

jumbled  together,  by  the  unguided  agitation  and 

rude  shuffles  of  matter.'  Bentley. 

A  trick;  an  artifice. 

The  gifts  of  nature  are  beyond  all  shams  and 

shuffles.  VEstrange. 

Shu'fflecap,   shdf'fl-kap.   n.  *,    [shuffle 

and  cafi.'\    A   play  at  which  money  is 

shaken  in  a  bat. 

He  lost  his  money  at  chuck-farthing,  shufflecap, 

and  all-fours.  ^rbuthnot. 

Shu'ffler,  shiirfl-ilr.98  n.  s.  [from  .^/luf- 

Jle.']   He  who  plays  tricks  or  shuffles. 
SHu'FFLiNGLY,shiif'fl-jng-le.'*"a£/z;.[from 
shuffle.']    U"ith  an  irregular  gait. 

I  may  go  s'l.^fflingly,  for  I  was  never  before  walk- 
ed in  trammels;  yet  I  shall  drudge  and  moil  at 
constancy,  till  i  have  worn  off  the  hitching  in  my 
pace.  Diyden 

To  Shun,  shin.  v.  a.  [apcuman,  Saxon.] 
To  a\oid;  to  decline;  to  enUeavour  to 
escape;  to  eschew. 

4o2 


Consider  death  in  itself,  and  nature  teachetu 
Christ  to  shun  it.  Hooker. 

The  lark  still  shuns  on  lofty  boughs  to  build, 
Her  humble  nest  lies  silent  in  the  field.       fVaUer- 

Birds  and  beasts  can  fly  their  foe: 
So  chanticleer,  who  never  saw  a  fox. 
Yet  s/iunn'rf  him  as  a  sailor  shuns  the  rocks. 

Dryden. 
Cato  will  train  thee  up  to  great 
And  virtuous  deeds:  do  but  observe  him  well, 
Thou'lt  shun  misfortunes,  or  thou'lt  learn  to  beai- 
them.  Addison. 

Shu'nless,  shtln'l^s.  adj.  [from  shun.]  In- 
evitable; unavoidable. 

Alone  he  enter'd 
The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 
With  shunless  destiny.  Shakspeai'e. 

T'o  Shut,  shtlt.  v.  a.  pret.   I  shut;  part, 
pass.  shut,  [pciccan,  Saxon;  schutten^ 
Dutch.] 
1.  To  close  so  as  to  prohibit  ingress  or  re- 
gress; to  make  not  open. 
Kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him.        Isaiah. 
To  a  strong  tower  fled  all  the  men  and  women, 
and  shut  it  to  them,  and  gat  them  up  to  the  top. 

Judges. 

We  see  more  exquisitely  %vith  one  eye  shut  than 

with  both  open;  for  that  the  spirits  visual  unite 

more,  and  become  stronger.  Bacon. 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Exceli'd  her  pow'r;  the  gates  wide  open  stood. 

Milton. 
To  enclose;  to  confine. 
Before  faith  came,  we  were  kept  under  the  law, 
shut  up  unto  the  faith,  which  should  afterwards  be 
revealed.  Galatians. 

They  went  in,  male  and  female  of  all  flesh;  and 
the  Lord  shut  him  in.  Genesis. 

To  prohibit;  to  bar. 
Shall  that  bo  shut  to  man,  which  to  the  beast 
Is  open.'  Jauton. 

|4.  To  exclude. 

On  various  seas  not  only  tost, 
I     But  shut  from  ev'ry  shore,  and  barr'd  from  ev'ry 
coast.  Dryden. 

5.  To  contract;  not  to  keep  expanded. 

Harden  not  thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from 
thy  poor  brother.  Deuteronomy. 

6.  7o  Shut  out.  To  exclude;  to  deny  ad- 
mission to. 

Beat  in  the  reed, 
The  juster  you  drive  it  to  shut  out  the  rain.  Tusser. 

In  such  a  night 

To  shut  me  out!  pour  on,  I  will  endure.       Sliaksp. 

Wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite  shut  out.   Milton. 

He,  in  his  walls  confin'd, 

Shut  out  the  woes  which  he  too  well  divin'd.  Dryd. 

Sometimes  the  mind  fixes  itself  with  so  much 

earnestness  on  the  contemplation  of  some  objects, 

that  it  shuts  out  all  other  thoughts.  Locke. 

7.  To  Shut  ufi.  To  close;  to  make  im- 
pervious; to  make  impassable,  or  im- 
possible to  be  entered  or  quitted.  U/i 
is  sometimes  little  more  than  emphati- 
cal. 

Woe  unto  you  scribes!  for  you  shut  up  the  king- 
dom of  heaven  agaiust  men.  Matlheic. 

Dangerous  rorlis  shut  up  the  passage.     Raldgh. 
What  barbai'ous  cusftms! 
Shut  up  a  desart  shore  to  drowning  men, 
And  drive  us  to  the  cruel  seas  ageu.  Dryden. 

His  mother  shut  up  half  the  rooms  in  the  house, 
in  which  her  husband  or  son  had  died.        Mdison. 

8.  /o  Shut  iifi.  To  confine;  to  eiiclose; 
to  imprison. 

ThoJ  hast  known  my  soul  in  ad  verities;  and  not 
shut  mo  up  iuto  the  hand  of  the  enemy.        Psalms. 

A  loss  at  sea,  a  fit  of  sickness,  are  trifles,  when 
ve  consider  whole  families  put  to  the  sword 
wretches  shut,  up  in  dungeons.  %iddison\ 
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LucuUus,  with  a  great  fleet,  shut  up  Mithridates 
in  Pitany.  Arbuthnot. 

9.  To  Shut  u/i.     To  conclude. 

The  king's  a-bed; 

He  is  shut  up  in  measureless  content.  Shaksp. 

Although  he  was  patiently  heard  as  he  delivered 

his  embassage,  yet,  in  the  shuUing  up  of  all,  he 

received  no  more  but  an  insolent  answer.    Knolles. 

To  leave  you  blest,  I  would  be  more  accurst. 
Than  death  can  make  me;  for  death  ends  our  woes. 
And  the  kind  grave  shuU  up  the  mournful  scene. 

Dryden. 
When  the  scene  of  life  is  shut  up,  the  slave  will 
be  above  his  master,  if  he  has  acted  better. 

Collier. 

To  Shut,  shAt,  v.n.    To  be  closed;  to 

close  itself:  di^^^Jlowers  ofien  in  the  day, 

a?id  shut  at  night. 

Shut,   shOit.  fiarticifiial  adjective.      Rid; 

clear;  free. 

We  must  not  pray  in  one  breath  to  find  a  thief, 
and  in  the  next  to  get  shut  of  him.       V Estrange. 

Shut,  shtit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb] 

1.  Close;  act  of  shutting. 

I  sought  him  round  his  palace,  made  enquiry 
Of  all  the  slaves:  but  had  for  answer, 
That  since  the  shut  of  evening  none  had  seen  him. 

Dryden. 

2.  Small  door  or  cover. 

The  wind-gun  is  charged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pi'ession  of  air;  the  imprisoned  air  serving,  by  the 
help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within,  to  stop  the  vents 
by  which  it  was  admitted.  Wilkins. 

In  a  very  dark  chamber,  at  a  rouad  hole,  about 
one  third  part  of  an  inch  broad,  made  in  the  shut  of 
a  window,  I  placed  a  glass  prism.  JsTewton. 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
animal's  ears,  that  any  loud  noise  might  awaken  it. 

Ray. 
Shu'tter,  shfit'tAr.ss  „,  5,  [from  shut.'] 

1.  One  that  shuts. 

2.  A  cover;  a  door. 

The  wealthy, 
In  lofty  litters  borne,  can  read  and  write, 
Or  sleep  at  ease,  the  shutters  make  it  night.  Dryd. 
Shu'ttle,    shut'tl.*''^  n.  s.   [schietsfioele, 
Du^ch;  5/tum/,  Islandick.J  The  instru- 
ment with  which  the  weaver  shoots  the 
cross  threads. 
I  know  life  is  a  shuttle.  Shaksp. 

Like  shvtlles  through  the  loom,  so  swiftly  glide 
My  feather'd  hours.  Sandys. 

What  curious  loom  does  chance  by  ev'ning  spread ! 
With  what  fine  shuttle  weave  the  virgin's  thread, 
Which  like  the  spider's  net  hangs  o'er  the  mead! 

Blackmore. 

Shu'ttlecock,  shilt'tl-kok.  n.  s.  [See 
Shittlecock.]  a  cork  stuck  with  fea- 
thers, and  beaten  backward  and  for- 
ward. 

With  dice,  with  cards,  with  billiards  far  unfit, 
With  shuttlecocks  misseeming  manly  wit. 

Hubberd^s  Tale. 

SHY,  shi.  adj.  Ischotue,  Dutch;  schifo, 
Italian.] 

1,  Reserved;  not  familiar;  not  free  of  be- 
haviour. 

I  know  you  shy  to  be  oblig'd, 
And  still  more  loth  to  be  oblig'd  by  me.  So%ithern. 
What  makes  you  so  shy,  my  good  friend?  There  s 
nobody  loves  you  better  tixaa  I.  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Cautious;  wary;  chary. 

I  am  very  shy  of  employing  corrosive  liquors  in 
the  preparation  of  medicines.  Boyle. 

We  are  not  shy  of  assent  to  celestial  informations, 
because  they  were  hid  from  ages.  Glanville. 

We  grant,  although  he  had  much  wit, 
H'  was  VC17  shy  of  using  it, 


As  being  loth  to  wear  it  out, 

And  therefore  bore  it  not  about.  Hudihras, 

3.  Keeping  at  a  distance;  unwilling  to  ap- 
proach. 

A  shy  fellow  was  the  duke;  and,  I  believe,  I  know 
the  cause  of  his  withdrawing.  Shakspeare. 

She  is  represented  in  such  a  shy  retiring  posture, 
and  covers  her  bosom  with  one  of  her  hands. 

JIddison. 

But  when  we  come  to  seize  th'  inviting  prey. 
Like  a  shy  ghost,  it  vanishes  away.  Jfonis. 

4.  Suspicious;  jealous;  UHwiiling  to  suffer 
near  acquaintance. 

The  bruise  imposthumated,  and  turned  to  a  stink- 
ing ulcer,  which  made  every  body  shy  to  come  near 
her.  ^rbuthnot. 

The  horses  of  the  army,  having  been  daily  led 
before  me,  were  no  longer  shy,  but  would  come  up 
to  my  very  feet  without  starting.  Swift. 

Princes  are,  by  wisdom  of  state,  somewhat  shy 
of  their  successors;  and  there  may  be  supposed  in 
queens  regnant  a  little  proportion  of  tenderness  that 
way  more  than  in  kings.  Wotton. 

Si'bilant,  sib'6-lant.  adj.  [_sibilans,  Lat.] 
Hissing. 

it  were  easy  to  add  a  nasal  letter  to  each  of  the 
other  pair  of  lisping  and  sibilant  letters.       Holder. 
SiBiLA'TiON,sib-6'la'shdn.  n.  s.  [from  si- 
bilo,  Lat.]   A  hissing  sound. 

Metals,  quench'd  in  water,  give  a  sibilation  or 

hissing  sound.  Bacon. 

A  pipe,  a  little  moistened  on  the  inside,  maketh 

a  more  solemn  sound  than  if  the  pipe  were  dry;  but 

yet  with  a  sweeter  degree  oi  sibilalion  or  purling. 

Bacon. 
Si'oAMORE,  sik'a-mdre.  n.  s.  \_sicamorun, 
Latin.]  A  tree. 
Of  tiees  you  have  the  palm,  olive,  and  sHcamore. 

Peacham. 
To   SrCCATE,  sik'kdte.   v.   a.    [sicco, 

Latin.]  To  dry. 
Sicca  TiON,  sik-ka'shiin.  n.  s.  [from  sic- 

cate.]  The  act  of  drying. 
Sicci'fick,  sik-siffik.  adj.  [^siccus  and^o, 

Latin.]  Causing  dryness. 
Si'cciTY,  sik's6-t^.  n.  s.  [^siccite,  French; 
siccitas,  from  siccus,  Latin.]  Dryness; 
aridity;  want  of  moisture. 

That  which  is  coagulated  by  a  fiery  siccity,  will 
suffer  colliquatiou  from  an  aqueous  humidity,  as  salt 
and  sugar.  Broivn. 

The  reason  some  attempt  to  make  out  from  the 
siccity  and  driness  of  its  flesh.  Broivn. 

In  application  of  medicaments,  consider  what  de- 
gree of  heat  and  siccity  is  proper.  Wiseman. 
Sice,  size.  n.  s.  [six,  Fr.]  The  number 
six  at  dice. 

My  study  was  to  cog  the  dice, 
And  dext'rously  to  throw  the  lucky  sice; 
To  shun  ames-ace  that  swept  my  stakes  away. 

Dryden. 

SicH,  sksh.  adj.  Such.  See  Such. 

1  thought  the  soul  would  have  made  me  rich; 
But  now  I  wote  it  is  nothing  sich; 
For  either  the  shepherds  been  idle  and  still. 
And  led  of  their  sheep  what  they  will.         Spenser. 

SICK,  slk.  adj.  Lj-eoc,  Sax.  sieck,  Dut.] 
I .  Afflicted  with  disease:   with  of  before 
the  disease. 

'Tis  meet  we  all  go  forth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 
In  poison  there  is  pbysick;  and  this  news. 
That  would,  had  I  been  well,  have  made  me  sick, 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakspeare. 
Cassius,  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs.  Shaksp. 

Where's  the  stoick  can  his  wrath  appease, 
To  see  his  country  sick  o/Pym's  disease.'    Cleavel. 


Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 

A  spark  of  the  man-killing  trade  fell  sick.  Diyd. 

Visii  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  them  by 

some  seasonable  assistance.  Mlson. 

Nothing  makes  a  more  ridiculous  figure  in  a  man's 

life,  than  the  disparity  we  often  find  in  him  sick  and 

well.  Pope. 

2.  Disordered  in  the  organs  of  digestion; 
ill  in  the  stomach. 

3.  Corrupted. 

What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd:  what  worst,  as  oft 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Disgusted. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
Troop  m  the  throngs  of  military  men: 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
To  diet  rank  minds  sick  0/ happiness. 
And  purge  th'  obstructions  which  begin  to  stop 
Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  not  so  sick  of  his  master  as  of  his  work, 

L^Estrange. 

Why  will  you  break  the  sabbath  of  my  days. 

Now  sick  alike  o/envy  and  o/^raise?  Pope. 

To  Sick,  sik.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]    To 

sicken;  to  take  a  disease.     Not  in  use, 

A  little  time  before 
Our  great  grandsire  Edward  sicked  and  died. 

Shakspeare. 
To   Si'cKEN,  sik'k'n.^''^  v.  a.  [from  sick.'] 

1 .  To  make  sick;  to  disease. 

Why  should  one  earth,  one  clime,  one  stream, 
one  breath. 
Raise  this  to  strength,  and  sicken  that  to  death.' 

Prior. 

2.  To  weaken;  to  impair. 

Kinsmen  of  mine  hare 
By  this  so  sickened  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly.  Shaksp^ 

To  Si'cKEN,  sik'k'n.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  grow  sick;  to  fall  into  disease. 

I  know  the  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  he  is. 

Shakspeare. 

The  judges  that  sat  upon  the  jail,  and  those  that 

attended,  sickened  upon  it,  and  died.  Bacon, 

Merely  to  drive  away  the  time  he  sicfcen'rf, 
Fainted,  and  died;  nor  would  with  aie  be  quicken'd. 

Milton. 

2.  To  be  satiated;  to  be  filled  to  disgust. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Ev'n  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 
To  what  I  ask  you.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  disgusted,  or  disordered,  with 
abhorrence. 

The  ghosts  repine  at  violated  night, 
And  curse  th'  invading  sun,  and  sicken  at  the  sight. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  grow  weak;  to  decay;  to  languish. 

Ply'd  thick  and  close,  as  when  the  fight  begun, 
Their  huge  unwieldy  navy  wastes  away: 
So  sicken  waning  moons  too  near  the  sun. 
And  blunt  their  crescents  on  the  edge  of  day. 

Dryden. 
Abstract  what  others  feel,  what  others  think, 
All  pleasures  sicken,  and  all  glories  sink.        Pope. 
Si'cKER,  sik'kiir.  adj.  [^sicer,  Welsh;  se- 
ker,  Dutch.]  Sure;  certain;  firm.    Ob- 
solete. 

Being  some  honest  curate,  or  some  vicar. 
Content  with  little,  iu  condition  sicker 

Hubberd's  Tale. 
Si'cKER,  sik'kdr.  adv.  Surely;  certainly. 
01)soletG. 

Sicker  thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swink, 
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That  with  fond  terms  and  witless  words 
To  bleer  mine  eyes  dost  think.  Spenser. 

SrCKLL,  sik'kl.*"*  n.  s.  [j-icol,  Saxon; 
sickel,  Dut.  from  secale  or  aicula,  Lat.] 
The  hook,  with  which  corn  is  cut;  a 
reaping-hook. 

God's  harvest  is  even  ready  for  the  sickk,  and  all 
the  fields  yellow  long  ago.  Spenser. 

Tiue  should  never 
In  life  or  death  their  fortunes  sever; 
But  with  his  rusty  sickle  mow 
Both  down  together  at  a  blow.  Hudibras. 

When  corn  has  once  felt  the  sickle,  it  has  no  more 
benefit  fi-oin  the  shunshine.  South 

O'er  whom  Time  gently  shakes  his  wings  of  down, 
Till  with  his  silent  sickle  they  are  mown.    Dryden. 
Si'cKLEMAN,  sik'kl-man    )     n.   s.    [from 
Si'cKLER,  sik'kl-ir.98        5  nic/cle.']  A  rea- 
per. 

You  sunburnt  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 

Shakspeare. 
Their  sicklers  reap  the  corn  another  sows.  Sandys. 
Si'cKLiNEss,  sik'16-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sick- 
ly.^  Disposition  to  sickness;   habitual 
disease. 

Impute 

His  word  to  wayward  sickli7iess  and  age.      Shaksp. 

Next  compare  the  sickliness,  healtbfulness,  and 

fruitfulness  of  the  several  years.  Graunt. 

Si'cKLY,  sik'16.  adv.  [from  sick.^  Mot  in 

health. 

We  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life, 
Which  in  his  death  were  perfect.  Shakspeare . 

Si'oKLY,  bik'i^.  adj.  [from  sick.^ 

1.  Not  healthy;  not  sound;  not  well;  some- 
what disordered. 

I'm  fallen  out  with  more  headier  will. 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakspeare. 

Bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  looks  well ; 
For  he  went  sickly  forth.  Shakspeare. 

A  pleasing  cordial,  Buckingham, 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart.  Shaksp. 

Time  seems  not  now  beneath  his  yeai's  to  stoop, 
Nor  do  his  wings  with  sickly  feathers  droop.  Dryden. 

Would  we  know  what  health  and  ease  are  worth, 
let  us  ask  one  that  is  sickly,  or  in  pam,  and  we  have 
the  price.  Grew. 

There  affectation,  with  a  sickly  mien. 
Shows  in  her  cheeks  the  roses  of  eighteen; 
Practis'd  to  lisp,  and  bang  the  head  aside. 
Faints  into  airs,  and  languishes  with  pride.     Pope. 

When  on  my  sickly  couch  1  lay. 
Impatient  both  of  night  and  day, 
Then  Stella  ran  to  my  relief  Swift. 

Your  bodies  are  not  only  poor  and  perishing,  like 
your  clothes;  but  like  infected  clothes;  till  you  with 
all  diseases  and  distempers,  which  oppress  the  soul 
with  sickly  appetites,  and  vain  cravings.  Law. 

2.  Faint;  weak;  languid. 

Tixp.  moon  grows  sickly  at  the  sight  of  day, 
.\nd  t^iv  cocks  have sununon'd  me  away. Drydeth. 

To  animate  the  doubtful  fight, 
Namur  m  vain  expects  that  ray; 
In  vain  France  hopes  the  sickly  light 
Should  shine  near  William's  fuller  day.         Prior. 
To  Si'cKLY,  &ik'16.  v'.a.  [trom  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  diseased;  to  taint  with 
the  hue  of  disease.     Not  in  use. 

The  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 

Shakspeare. 
Si'cKNESs,  sik'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sick.] 

1.  State  of  beiii,;  diseased. 

I  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 
As  loth  to  lose  him.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Disease;  malady. 

My  people  arc  with  sickness  much  enfeebled, 
My  numbers  Icsseu'd.  Shakspeare. 


Himself  took  our  infirmities,  and  bare  our  sick- 
nesses. Matlh:w. 
When  I  say  eveiy  sickness  has  a  tenucncy  to 
death,  I  mean  every  individual  sickness  as  well  as 
every  kind.  Watts. 
Trust  not  too  much  your  now  resistless  charms; 
Those  age  or  sickness  soon  or  late  disarms.      Pope. 
3.  Disorder  in  the  organs  of  digestion. 
SIDE,  side.  n.  s.  [j-ibe,  Saxon;   sijde, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  part  of  animals  fortified  by  the 

ribs. 

When  two  boars  witli  rankling  malice  meet, 
Their  gory  sides  fresh  bleeding  fiercely  fret. 

Fairy  Qxieen. 

Ere  the  soft  fearful  people  to  the  flood 
Commit  their  woolly  sides.  Thomson. 

2.  Any  part  of  any  body  opposed  to  any 
other  part. 

The  tables  were  written  on  both  their  sides,  on 
the  one  side  and  on  the  other.  Exodus. 

The  force  of  these  outwaid  streams  might  well 
enough  serve  for  the  turning  of  the  screw,  if  it  were 
so  that  both  its  sides  would  equiponderate.  tVUkins. 

3.  The  right  or  left. 

The  lovely  Thais  by  his  side 
Sat,  like  a  blooming  eastern  bride. 
In  flow'r  of  youth,  and  beauty's  pride.         Dryden. 

4.  Margin;  edge;  verge. 

Or  where  Hydaspes'  wealthy  side 
Pays  tribute  to  the  Persian  pride.         Roscommon, 

Poor  wretch!  on  stormy  seas  to  lose  thy  life; 
For  now  the  flowing  tide 
Had  brought  the  body  nearer  to  the  side.    Dryden. 

The  temple  of  Diana  chaste 
A  sylvan  scene  with  various  greens  was  drawn, 
Shades  on  the  sides,  and  in  the  midst  a  lawn. 

Dryden. 

I  could  see  persons  dressed  in  glorious  habits, 
with  garlands  upon  their  heads,  lying  down  by  the 
sides  of  fountains.  ^Addison. 

5.  Any  kind  of  local  respect. 

They  looking  back,  all  th'  eastern  side  beheld 
Of  Paradise.  Milton. 

If  our  substance  be  indeed  divine, 
And  cannot  cease  to  be,  we  are  at  worst 
On  this  side  nothing.  Milton. 

6.  Party;  interest;  faction;  sect. 

Theii*  weapons  only 
Seem'd  on  c  jr  side;  but  fbr  their  spirits  and  souls, 
This  word  lebellion,  it  had  froze  them  up. 
As  fish  are  in  a  pond.  Shaksp. 

Favour,  custom,  and  at  last  number,  will  be  on 
the  side  of  grace.  Sprat. 

Men  be  always  took  to  be 
His  friends,  and  dogs  his  enemy; 
Who  never  so  much  hurt  had  done  him. 
As  his  own  side  did  falling  on  him.  Hudibras. 

In  the  serious  part  of  poetry  the  advantage  is 
wholly  on  Chaucer's  side.  Dryden. 

That  person,  who  fills  their  chair,  has  justly  gain- 
ed the  esteem  of  all  sides  by  the  impartiality  of  his 
behaviour.  Jiddison. 

Let  not  our  James,  though  foil'd  in  arms,  despair. 
Whilst  on  his  side  he  reckons  half  the  fair.   Ticket. 

Some  valuing  those  of  their  own  side,  or  mind, 
Still  make  themselves  the  measure  of  mankind: 
Fondly  we  think  we  honour  merit  then, 
When  we  but  praise  ourselves  in  other  men.  Pope. 

He  from  the  taste  obscene  reclaim  our  youth. 
And  sets  the  passions  on  the  side  of  truth; 
Forms  the  soft  busom  with  the  gentlest  ai't 
And  pours  each  human  virtue  in  the  heart.      Pope. 

7.  Any  pai  t  placed  in  coiuiiidistinction  or 
opposition  to  another.  It  is  used  of  per- 
sons, or  propositions,  respecting  each 
other. 

There  began  a  sharp  and  cruel  fight,  many  being 
slain  and  ivounded  on  both  sides.  Knolles. 

The  plague  is  not  easily  received  by  such  as  con- 
tinually are  about  them  that  have  it:  on  the  other 


side,  the  plague  taketh  soonest  hold  of  those  that 
come  out  of  a  fresh  air.  Bacon. 

I  am  too  well  satisfied  of  my  own  weakness  to 
be  pleased  with  any  thing  1  have  written;  but,  on 
the  other  side,  my  reason  tells  me,  that  what  1  have 
long  considered  may  be  as  just  as  what  an  ordinary 
judge  will  condemn.  Dryden. 

My  secret  wishes  would  my  choice  decide; 
But  open  justice  bends  to  neither  side.         Dryden. 

It  is  granted  on  both  sides,  that  the  fear  of  a 
Deity  doth  uuivei-sally  possess  the  minds  of  men. 

Titlotson. 
Two  nations  still  pursued 
Peculiar  ends,  on  each  side  resolute 
To  fly  conjunction.  Philips. 

8.  It  is  used  to  note  consanguinity:  as,  he 
is  cousin  by  his  mother  or  father^s  side- 

Yet  here  and  there  we  grant  a  gentle  bride, 
Whose  temper  betters  by  the  father's  side; 
Unlike  the  rest  that  double  human  care, 
Fond  to  relieve,  or  resolute  to  share.  Parnel- 

Side,  side.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Lateral. 

Take  of  the  blood,  and  strike  it  on  the  two  side 
posts,  and  on  the  upper  door  post  of  the  houses. 

Exodvs. 

2.  Oblique;  indirect. 

They  presume  that  the  law  doth  speak  with  all 
indifferency,  that  the  law  hath  no  side  respect  to 
their  persons.  Hooker. 

People  are  sooner  reclaimed  by  the  side  wind  of 
a  surprize,  than  by  downright  admonition.    VEslr. 

One  mighty  squadron  with  a  side  wind  sped. 

Dryden. 

The  parts  of  water,  being  easily  separable  from 
each  other,  will,  by  a  side  motion,  be  easily  re- 
moved, and  give  way  to  the  approach  of  t^vo  pieces 
of  marble.  Locke. 

What  natural  agent  could  turn  them  ?side,  could 
impel  them  so  strongly  ivith  a  transverse  side  blow 
against  that  tremendous  weight  and  rapidity,  when 
whole  worlds  are  a-falling.'  Bentley. 

He  not  only  gives  us  the  full  prospects,  but  seve- 
ral unexpected  peculiarities,  and  side  views,  unob- 
served by  any  painter  but  Homer.  Pope. 

My  secret  enemies  could  not  forbear  some  ex- 
pressions, which  by  a  side  wind  reflected  on  me. 

Swift. 
To  Side,  side.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  lean  on  one  side. 

All  rising  to  great  place  is  by  a  winding  stair; 
and  if  there  be  factions,  it  is  good  to  side  a  man's 
self  whilst  rising,  and  balance  himself  when  placed. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  take  a  party;  to  engage  in  a  faction. 

Vex'd  are  the  nobles  who  have  sided 
In  his  behalf.  Shaksp. 

As  soon  as  discontents  drove  men  into  sidings,  as 
ill  humours  fall  to  the  disaffected  part,  which  causes 
inflammations,  so  did  all  who  affected  novelties,  ad- 
here to  that  side.  King  Charles. 

Terms  rightly  conceived,  and  notions  duly  fitted 
to  them,  require  a  brain  free  from  all  inclination 
to  Siding,  or  affection  to  opinions  for  the  authors' 
sakes,  before  they  be  well  understood.  Digby. 

Not  yet  so  dully  desperate 
To  side  against  ourselves  with  fate; 
As  criminals,  condemn'd  to  suffer, 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turu'd  over.     Hudibras. 

The  princes  differ  and  divide; 
Some  follow  law,  and  some  with  beauty  side. 

Granville. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  a  verse  of  an  old  poet  revolt- 
ing from  its  original  sense,  and  siding  with  a  mo- 
dern subject.  Mdison. 

All  side  in  parties,  and  begin  th'  attack.      Pope. 

Those  who  pretended  to  be  in  with  the  principles 
upon  which  her  majesty  proceeded,  either  absented 
themselves  where  the  whole  cause  depended,  or 
sided  with  the  enemy.  g^j/-, 

The  equitable  piirt  of  those  who  now  side  against 

the  court,  will  probably  be  more  temperate.  Swift 

Si'dkboard,  side'bord.   n.   s.    [side  and 


S  ID 

Ooard.]  The  side  table  on  which  con- 
veniencies  are  placed  for  those  that  eat 
at  the  other  table. 

At  a  stately  sideboard  by  the  wine 
That  fragrant  smell  diftus'd .  J\lilton. 

No  sideboards  tlien  with  gilded  plate  were  dress'd, 
No  sweating  slaves  with  massive  dishes  pre^s'd. 

Dryden. 
The  snow-white  damask  ensigns  are  display'J, 
And  glittering  salvers  on  the  sideboard  laid.    King. 

The  shining  sideboard,  and  the  burnish'd  plate, 
Let  other  ministers,  great  Anne,  require.  Prior. 
Africanus  brought  from  Carthage  to  Rome,  in 
silver  vessels,  to  the  value  of  ll,966i.  15s.  9d.  a 
quantity  exceeded  afterwards  by  ihe  sideboards  of 
many  private  tables.  Jirbulhnol. 

Si'debox,  side'boks.  n.  s.  [_side  and  bojr.~\ 
Seat  for  the  ladies  on  the  side  of  the 
theatre. 
Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  white-glov'd 
beaux? 
Why  bows  the  sidebox  from  its  inmost  rows.'   Pope. 
Si'defly,  side'fli.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

From  a  rough  whitish  maggot,  in  the  intestinum 
rectum  of  horses,  the  sidejly  proceeds.        Derluim. 
To  Si'dle,  si'dl.*"^  v.  n.  [from  side.'] 

1.  To  go  with  the  body  the  narrowest 
way. 

The  chaffering  with  dissenters  is  but  like  open- 
ing a  few  wickets,  and  leaving  them  a-jar,  by 
which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in  at  a  time,  and 
that  not  without  stooping  and  sidling,  and  squeez- 
ing his  body.  Sivift. 

I  passed  very  gently  and  sidling  through  the  two 
principal  streets.  Swift. 

2.  To  lie  on  the  side. 

A  fellow  nailed  up  maps  in  a  gentleman's  closet, 
some  sidling,  and  others  upside  down,  the  better  to 
adjust  them  to  the  pannels.  Swift. 

Si'delong,  side'long.  adj.  [^side  and  long.] 
Lateral;  oblique;  not  in  front;  not  di- 
rect. 

She  darted  from  her  eyes  a  sidelong  glance, 
Just  as  she  spoke,  and  like  her  words,  it  flew; 
Seem'd  not  to  beg  what  she  then  bid  me  do.  Dryd. 

The  deadly  wound  is  in  thy  soul: 
When  thou  a  tempting  harlot  dost  behold, 
And  when  she  casts  on  .hee  a  sidelong  glance, 
Then  try  thy  heart,  and  tell  me  if  it  dance.    Dryd. 
The  reason  of  the  planets'  motions  in  curve  lines 
is  the  attraction  of  the  sun,  and  an  oblique  or  side- 
long impulse.  Locke. 
The  kiss  snatch'd  hasty  from  the  sidelong  maid. 

Thomson. 
Si'delong,  side'long.  adv. 

1.  Laterally;  obliquely;  not  in  pursuit; 
not  in  opposition. 

As  if  on  earth 
Winds  underground,  or  waters,  forcing  way 
Sidelong  had  push'd  a  mountain  from  his  seat. 
Half  sunk  with  all  his  pines.  Milton. 

As  a  lion,  bounding  in  his  way, 
With  force  augmented  bears  against  his  prey, 
Sidelong  to  seize.  Dryden. 

2.  On  the  side. 

If  it  prove  too  wet,  lay  your  pots  sidelong;  but 
shade  those  which  blow  from  the  afternoon  sun. 

Evelyn. 

Si'deu,  si'dur.98  „.  g.  See  Cider. 
Si'deral,   sid'dSr-ai.    adj.   [from   sidus, 
Lat.l   Starry;  astral. 
These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  pro- 
duc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land;  sideral  blast, 
Vapour  and  mist,  an  exhalation  hot. 
Corrupt  and  pestilent!  MtUon. 

The  musk  gives 
Sure  hopes  of  racy  wine,  and  in  its  youth, 
Its  lender  nonage,  loads  the  spreading  boughs 
\^  ith  large  and  juicy  offspring,  that  defies 
The  vernal  nippings  and  cold  sideral  blasts.  Philips. 
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Si'derated,  sid'd^r-i-tW.  adj.  [from  «t- 

deratus,  Latin.]  Blasted;  planet-struck. 

Parts    cauterized,   gangrenated,   sideraled,   and 

mortified,  become  black;  the  radical  moisture,  or 

vital  sulphur,  suffering  an  extinction.  Brown. 

Sidera'tion,  sld-dcr-a'shiin.  n.  s.  \_sidera- 
tion,  French;  siderado,  Latin.]  A  sud- 
den mortification,  or  as  the  common 
people  call  it,  a  blast;  or  a  sudden  de- 
privation of  sense,  as  in  an  apoplexy. 

The  contagious  vapour  of  the  very  eggs  produces 
a  mortification  or  sideration  in  the  parts  of  plants 
on  which  they  are  laid.  Ray. 

Si'desaddle,  side'sad-dl.  n.  s.  [^side   and 
saddle.]  A  woman's  seat  on  horseback. 
Si'desmax,    sidz'man.^^   n.    s.    [^side  and 
man.]     An  assistant  to  the  churchwar- 
den. 

A  gift  of  such  goods,  made  by  them  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  sidesman  or  vestry  is  void.  Jlxjl'iffe. 

Si'devvays,  slde'waze.  ?  adv.  [from  side 
Si'dewise,  side'wize.     5     ^"^    ivay,    or 
wise.]     Laterally;  on  one  side. 

The  fair  blossom  hangs  the  head 
Sideways,  as  on  a  dying  bed; 
And  those  pearls  of  dew  she  wears 
Prove  to  be  presaging  tears.  Milto7i. 

If  the  image  of  the  sun  should  be  drawn  out  into 
an  oblong  form,  either  by  a  dilatation  of  every  ray, 
or  by  any  other  casual  inequality  of  the  refractions, 
the  same  oblong  image  would,  by  a  second  refraction 
made  sideways,  be  drawn  out  as  much  in  breadth 
by  the  like  dilatation  of  the  rays,  or  other  casual 
inequality  of  the  refraction  sideways.  J^ewton. 

Siege,  sedje.  n.  s.  [sieg-e,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  besetting  a  fortified  place;  a 
leaguer. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn:  here  let  them  lie, 
Till  famine  eat  them  up.  Sliakspeare. 

It  seemed,  by  the  manner  of  their  proceeding, 
that  the  Turks  purposed  rather  by  long  siege  than 
by  assault  to  take  the  town.  Knolles. 

The  more  I  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me,  as  from  the  hateful  siege 
Of  contraries.  Milton. 

2.  Any  continued  endeavour  to  gain  pos- 
session. 

Beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend. 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

Shakspeare. 

Give  me  so  much  of  your  time,  in  exchange  of  it, 

as  to  lay  an  amiable  si^e  to  the  honesty  of  Ford's 

wife.  Shakspeare. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.  Dryden. 

3.  [^siegCyFrench.]  Seat;  throne.  Obsolete. 

Drawing  to  him  fhe  eyes  of  all  around. 
From  lofty  siege  began  these  words  aloud  to  sound. 

Pair  J/  Qween. 

4.  Place;  class;  rank.  Obsolete. 
I  fetch  my  life  and  being 

From  men  of  royal  siege.  Shakspeare. 

Your  sum  of  parts 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him, 
As  did  that  one,  and  that  in  my  regard 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege.  Shaksp. 

5.  [^siege,  French.]  Stool. 
It  entereth  not  the  veins,  but  taketh  leave  of  the 

permeant  parts,  as  the  mouths  of  the  roeseraicks, 
and  accompauieth  the  inconvertible  portion  unto  the 


siege. 


Brown. 


To  Siege,  s^dje.  v.  a.  \_siegerf  French.] 
To  besiege.  Not  in  use. 

Him  he  had  long  opprest  with  tort, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.      Fairy  Queen. 
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Sieve,  slv.877  n.  a.  [from  sift.']  Hair  or 
lawn  strained  upon  a  hoop,  by  which 
flower  is  separated  from  bran,  or  fine 
powder  from  coarse;  a  boulter;  a  searce. 

Thy  counsel 
Falls  now  into  my  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.  Shaksp. 

In  a  sieve  I'll  thither  sail 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'll  do— I'll  do— -I'll  do.  Shaksp. 

An  innocent  found  a  sieve,  and  presently  fell  to 
stopping  the  holes.  V  Estrange. 

If  life  sunk  through  you  like  a  leaky  sieve, 
Accuse  yourself  you  liv'd  not  while  you  might. 

Dryden. 
To  SIFT,  sift.  V.  a.  fripcan.  Sax.  si/ten, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  separate  by  a  sieve. 

In  the  sifting  of  such  favour,  all  that  came  out 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  pure  meal,  but  must 
have  a  mixture  of  padar  and  bran.  Wotion. 

2.  To  separate;  to  part. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
Theglitt'ring  billows  give  a  golden  show.   Dryden. 
To  examine;  to  try. 

We  have  sifted  your  objections  against  those  pre- 
eminences royal.  Hooker. 
All  which  the  wit  of  Calvin  could  from  thence 
draw,  by  sifting  the  very  utmost  sentence  and  sylla- 
ble, is  no  more  tlian  that  certain  speeches  seem  to 
intimate,  that  all  christian  churches  ought  to  have 
their  elderships.  Hooker. 

1  fe&r  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted, 
The  king  thy  sovereign  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart.  Shaksp. 
As  near  as  I  could  sift  him  on  that  argument. 

Shakspeare, 
Opportunity  I  here  have  had 
To  ti-y  thee,  sift  thee,  and  confess  have  found  thee 
Proof  against  all  temptation,  as  a  rock 
Of  adamant.  Milton. 

One  would  think  that  every  member,  who  em- 
braces with  vehemence  the  principles  of  either  of 
these  parties,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  examined 
them,  and  was  secretly  convinced  of  their  prefer- 
ence to  those  he  rejects.  ,dddison. 
Si'fter,  sift'iir."^   n.  s,  [from  sift,]     He 

who  sifts. 

SiG,  sig.  was  used  by  the  Saxons  for  vic- 
tory; Sigdert,  famous  for  victory;  Sig- 
ivardy  victorious  preserver;  Sigard, 
conquering  temper:  and  almost  in  the 
same  sense  are  Nicocles,  Nicomyachus, 
Nicander,  Victor,  Victorinus,  Vincen- 
tius.  &c.  Gibso?i. 

To  Sigh,  si.  v.  n,  [pican,  picetcan,  Sax. 
suchten,  Dutch.]  To  emit  the  breath 
audibly,  as  in  grief. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-eyed  fool. 
To  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
To  christian  intercessors.  Shakspeare. 

He  sighed  deeply  in  his  spirit,  and  saith,  W  hy 
doth  this  generation  seek  after  a  sign.'  Mark. 

For  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  for  the  sighing  of 
the  needy,  will  I  rise.  Psalms. 

Happier  he, 
Who  seeks  not  pleasure  through  necessity. 
Than  such  as  once  on  slipp'ry  thrones  were  plac'd, 
And,  chasing,  sigh  to  think  themselves  are  chas'd. 

Dryden. 
The  nymph  too  longs  to  be  alone; 
Leaves  all  the  swains,  and  sighs  for  one.        Prior. 
To  Sigh,  si.  v.  a.     To  lament;  to  mourn. 
Not  in  use. 

Ages  to  come,  and  men  unborn. 
Shall  bless  her  name,  and  sigh  her  fate.        Prior. 
Sigh,  si.^"''  n.  s.  [from  tiie  verb.]    A  vio- 
lent and  audible  emission  of  the  breath 
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which  has  been  long  retained,  as  in  sad- 
ness. 

Full  often  has  my  heart  swolo  with  keeping  my 
sighs  imprisoned;  full  often  have  the  tears  1  drove 
back  from  mine  eyes  turned  back  to  drown  my 
heart.  SUlney. 

Love  is  a  smoke  rais'd  with  the  fume  of  sighs; 
Being  purg'd,  a  fire  sparKliug  in  lovers'  eyes  Siiak. 

What  a  sigh  is  there!  The  heart  is  sorely  diyg'd. 

Shaksjitare. 

Laughing,  if  loud,  ends  in  a  deep  ngh;  uuu  all 
pleasurt:s  have  a  sung  iu  the  tail,  though  they  carry 
beaut)  on  the  face.  Taylor. 

In  Venus'  temple,  on  the  sides  were  seen 
Issuing  sighs,  tnai  smok'd  along  the  wa!l.    Lhyikn. 
SIGiiT,    site  ^''-   n.   s.   [jepi^e,  Saxon; 

sic/if,  gfiitcht^  Du'ch.] 
1.   Pcrct'ptioti    oy  tiie   eye;   the   sense  of 
steir.v^. 

If  ■) -es  gn  forth  right  to  a  place,  they  must  needs 
have  iv^ht.  Bacon. 

O  loss  oi' sight,  iif  tiiee  1  most  complain! 
Blind  among  encinies,  0  'vorbe  than  chains, 
Dungeon,  or  beggary,  decrepit  age!  J^liltnn. 

Things  invisible  to  mortal  sight.  MUton. 

'Tis  the  same,  allhougii  their  airy  shape 
All  but  a  quick  poetick  sight  escape.         Denham. 

My  eyes  are  somewhat  dimish  grown; 
For  nature,  always  in  the  right. 
To  your  decays  adapts  my  sight.  Swift. 

2.  Open  view;  a  situation  in  which  notuiug 
obstructs  the  eye. 

Undaunted  Hotspur 
Brings  on  his  army,  eager  unto  fight, 
And  plac'd  the  same  before  the  king  in  sight. 

Daniel. 
.^neas  cast  his  wond'ring  eyes  around, 
And  all  the  Tyrrhene  army  had  in  sight, 
Stretch'd  on  the  spacious  plain  from  left  to  right. 

Dry  den. 
I  met  Brutidius  in  a  mortal  fright; 
He's  dipt  for  certain,  and  plays  least  in  sight. 

Dryden, 

3.  Act  of  seeing  or  beholding;  view. 

Nine  things  to  sight  required  are; 
The  pow'r  to  see,  the  light,  the  visible  thing. 

Being  not  too  small,  too  thin,  too  nigh,  too  far, 
Clear  space,  and  time,  the  form  distinct  to  bring. 

Davies. 

Mine  eyes  pursued  him  still,  but  under  shade 
Lost  sight  of  him.  Milton. 

What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 
Who  unconcern'd,  with  stedfast  sight, 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep.'  Dryden. 

Having  little  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of 
those  St.  Paul  writ  to,  it  is  not  strange  that  many 
things  lie  concealed  to  us,  which  they  who  were 
concerned  in  the  letter  understood  at  first  sight. 

Locke. 

4.  Notice;  knowledge. 

It  was  writ  as  a  private  letter  to  a  person  of  piety, 
upon  an  assurance  that  it  should  never  come  to  any 
one's  sight  but  her  own.  Wake. 

5.  Ey-"^;  instrument  of  seeing. 

From  the  depth  of  hell  they  lift  their  sight. 
And  at  a  distance  see  superior  light.  Dryden 

6.  Aperture  pervious  to  the  eye,  or  other 
point  fixed  to  guide  the  eye:  as,  (/te 
sights  of  a  quadrant. 

Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down. 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel! 

Shaksp. 

7.  Spectacle;  show;  thing  to  be  seen. 

Thus  are  my  eyes  still  captive  to  one  sight; 
Thus  ail  my  thoughts  are  slaves  to  one  thought  still. 

Sidney. 
Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fair 
Of  fowls  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deem 
Them  heavenly  born.  Spenser. 

Not  an  eye 
Bht  is  a-weary  of  thy  common  sight, 


Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more. 

Sliaksp. 

Moses  said,  I  will  turn  aside  and  see  this  great 

sight,  why  the  bush  is  not  burnt.  Exodus. 

I  took  a  felucca  at  Naples  to  cany  me  to  Rome, 

that  I  might  not  run  over  the  same  sights  a  second 

time  Jiddison. 

Not  proud  Olympus  yields  a  nobler  sight. 
Though  gods  assembled  grace  his  tow'ruig  height. 
Than  what  more  humble  mountains  offer  here. 
Where,  in  their  blessings,  all  those  gods  appear. 

Pope. 
Before  you  pass  th'  imaginary  sights 
Of  lords,  and  earls,  and  dukes,  and  garter'd  knights, 
VVliile  the  spread  fan  o'ershades  your  closing  eyes. 
Then  give  one  flirt,  and  all  the  vision  flies.  Pope. 
Si  GHfED,  siie'^d.  adj.  [tVom  sight.']  See- 
ing in  a  particular  manner.  It  is  used 
only  in  composition,  as  quickaighttd, 
shori:,ighttd. 

As  they  might,  to  avoid  the  weather,  pull  the 
joints  of  the  coach  up  close,  so  they  might  put  each 
end  down,  and  remain  as  discovered  and  open  sight- 
ed as  on  horseback.  Sidney. 
'  The  king  Wiis  very  quick  sighted  in  discerning 
dithrulties,  and  raising  objections,  and  very  slow  in 
mastering  them.                                        Clarendon. 

Si'ghtfulnkss,  site'fil-ti^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sig/i(  and  JuU.~\  Perspicuity;  clearness 
of  sight.   Not  in  use. 

But  still,  although  we  fail  of  perfect  rightfulness. 
Seek  we  to  tame  these  childish  superfluities; 
Let  us  not  wink,  though  void  of  purest  sighlfvlness. 

Sidney. 
Si'ghtless,  site'I^s.  adj.  ["from  sight.] 

1.  Warning  sight;  blind. 
The  latent  tracts,  the  giddy  heights  explore, 

Of  all  who  blindly  creep  or  sightless  soar.       Pope. 

2.  Not  sightly;  offensive  to  the  eye;  un- 
pleasing  to  look  at. 

Full  of  uupleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 
Patch'd  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offending  marks. 

Shaks])tare. 
Si'GHTLv,  site'l^.  adj.  [from  sight.]  Pleas- 
inii  to  the  eye;  striking  to  the  view. 

It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him. 

As  great  Alcides  shews  upon  an  ass.       Shakspeare. 

Their  having  two  eyes  and  t^vo  ears  so  placed,  is 

more  sightly  and  useful.  More. 

A  great  many  brave  sightly  horses  were  brought 

out,  and  only  one  plain  nag  that  made  sport. 

L^Estrange. 

We  have  thirty  members,  the  most  sightly  of  all 

her  majesty's  subjects:  we  elected  a  president  by 

his  height.  Jddison. 

Si'GiL,  sid'jil.""   n.  s.   [^sigillum,  Latin.] 

Seal;  signature. 

Sorceries  to  raise  th'  infernal  pow'rs, 
And  sigils  fram'd  in  planetary  hours.  Dryden. 

Sign,  sine.3»«  n.  s.  [sj^ne,  French;  signum, 

Latin.j 
1.  A   token  of  any  thing;  that   by  which 
any  thing  is  shown 
Signs  must  resemble  the  things  they  signify. 

Hooker. 

Signs  for  communication  may  be  contrived  from 

any  variety  of  objects  of  one  kind  appertaining  to 

either  sense.  Holder 

To  express  the  passions  which  are  seated  in  the 

heart  by  outward  signs,  is  one  great  precept  of  the 

painters,  and  very  difficult  to  perform.         Dryden 

When  any  one  uses  any  term,  he  may  have  in  his 

irind  a  determined  idea  which  he  makes  it  the  sign 

of,  and  to  which  he  should  keep  it  steadily  annexed. 

Locke. 

2.  A  woi'dcr;  a  miracle;  a  prodigy. 
If  they  will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  first 

sign,  they  will  not  believe  the  latter  sign.  Exodvs. 
Coinpcird  by  signs  and  judgments  dire.  .Milton 

3.  A  picture,  or  token,  hung  at  a  door,  to 


give  notice  what  is  sold  wiihm. 

I  found  my  miss,  struck  hands,  and  piay'd  him  tell. 
To  hold  acquaintance  still,  where  he  did  dwell; 
He  barely  nam'd  the  street,  promis'd  the  wine. 
But  his  kind  wife  gave  me  the  very  sign.     Donne. 

Underneath  an  alehouse'  paliry  sign.       Shaksp- 
True  sorrow's  like  to  wine, 
That  vhich  is  good  dees  never  need  a  sign. 

,  Suckling. 

Wit  and  lancy  are  not  employed  in  any  one  arti- 
cle so  much  as  that  of  contriving  signs  to  hauK  over 
houses.  %^ji 

A  monument;  a  memorial. 

An  outward  and  visible  sign  of  an  inwarl  and 
spiritual  grace.  Common  Praver. 

Tlie  fire  devoured  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  mid 
they  became  a  s,>.  Xumhtrs. 

5.  A  conbtellation  in  the  zodiack. 
There  stay  until  the  twelve  celestial  signs 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning.  Shaks 

Now  did  the  s<gn  reign,  and  the  constellation  was' 

come,  under  which  Perkin  should  appear.     Bacon. 

After  ev'ry  foe  subdu'd,  the  sun 
Thrice  through  the  sigiis  his  annual  race  shall  run. 

Dryden. 

6.  Note  or  token  given  without  words. 
They  made  sights  to  his  father.  Luke. 

7 .  Mark  of  distinction;  cognizance. 
The  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd. 

Aloft  by  angels  borne,  his  sign  in  heaven.    Milton. 

8.  Typical  representation;  symbol. 
The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signifi- 
cative; but  what  they  represent  is  as  certainly  de- 
livered to  us  as  the  symbols  themselves.  Brerewood. 

9.  A  subscription  of  one'sname:  a.s,!i  sign 
manual. 

To  Sign,  sine.  v.  a.  [^signo,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  mark. 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 

\\  ith  meekness  and  humility,  but  your  heart 

Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy.  Shakspem-e. 

2.  [signer,  French.]     To  ratify  by  hand 
or  seal. 

Be  pleas'd  to  sign  these  papers:  they  are  all 
Of  great  concern.  Dryden. 

3.  To  betoken;  to  signify;  to  represent  ty- 
pically. 

The  sacraments  and  symbols  are  just  such  as  thev 
seem;  but  because  they  are  made  to  be  signs  of  a 
secret  mystery,  they  receive  the  names  of  what 
themselves  do  sign .  Taulor 

Sl'GNAL,  sig'nal.««  n.  s.  [signal,  Fr 
sennaU,  Span.]  Notice  given  by  a  sign- 
a  sign  that  gives  notice. 

The  weaiy  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set 
And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiety  car,  ' 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.'      Shdksn 

Scarce  the  dawning  day  began  to  sprinsr  " 

As,  at  a  signal  giv'n,  the  street  with  clamours  ring. 

Sl'GNAL,  sig'nal.  adj.  [signal,  Fr.]  E^mi- 
nent;  memoralile;  remarkable. 

He  was  esteemed  more  by  the  parliament,  for 
the  signal  acts  of  cruelty  committed  upon  the  Irish. 

Tv,„  Tu  /•  Clarendon. 

1  ne  1  hames  frozen  twice  in  one  year,  so  as  men 

to  walk,  IS  a  very  signal  accident.  Swift 

Sign.\'lity,   sig-nai'^-tc\  n.  s.   [from  sig. 

nal.]  Quality  of  something  remarkable 

or  memorable. 

Of  the  ways  whereby  they  enquired  and  deter 
mined  its  signality,  the  first  was  natural  arising 
from  physical  causes.  ' «        » 

It  seems  a  signaiUy  in  providence,  in  erectiro^ 
your  society  in  such  a  juncture  of  dangerous  hu- 
mours. "  p,      ."" 

To  Si  GNALizF.,  sig'nai.Jze  tj   n    r       "^• 
f    -•     '1'        b  '"*«  ize.  V.  a.   \st(cna- 
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Many,  «"ao  have  endeavoured  to  signalize  them- 
selves by  works  of  this  nature,  plainly  discover  that 
they  are  not  acquainted  with  arts  and  sciences. 

.Addison. 
Some  one  eminent  spirit  having  sig:n«Zi2e(i  his  va- 
lour and  fortune  in  defence  of  his  country,  or  by 
popular  arts  at  home,  becomes  to  have  great  influ- 
ence on  the  people.  Swifl. 
Si'gnally,  sig'nal-d.  adv.  [from  signal.^ 
Eminently;  remarkably;  memorably. 

Persons  signally  and  eminently  obliged,  yet  miss- 
ing of  the  utmost  of  their  greedy  designs  in  swal- 
lowing both  gifts  and  giver  too,  instead  of  thanks 
for  received  kindnesses,  have  betook  themselves  to 
barbarous  threatenings.  South. 

Signa'tion,  sig-ni'shian.  n.  s.  [from  sig- 
no,  Latin.]  Sign  given;  act  of  beto- 
kening. 

A  horseshoe  Baptista  Porta  hath  thought  too  low 
a  signation,  he  raised  unto  a  lunaiy  representation 

Brown. 
Si'gnature,  sig'na-ture.  n.  s.  [signature, 
Fr.  signatura,  from  signo,  Lat.] 

1.  A  sign  or  mark  impressed  upon  any 
thing;  a  stamp;  a  mark. 

The'brain  being  well  furnis>hed  with  various  traces, 
signalxms,  and  images,  will  have  a  rich  treasure 
always  ready  to  be  ofiered  to  the  soul.  Watts. 

That  natural  and  indelible  signature  of  God, 
which  human  souls,  in  their  first  origin,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  stampt  with,  we  have  no  need  of  in  dis- 
putes against  atheism.  Beniley. 

Vulo-ar  parents  cannot  stamp  their  race 
With  signatures  of  such  majestick  grace.         Pope. 

2.  A  mark  upon  any  matter,  particularly 
upon  plants,  by  which  their  nature  or 
medicinal  use  is  pointed  out. 

All  bodies  work  by  the  communication  of  their 
nature,  or  by  the  impression  and  signatures  of  their 
motions:  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species  au- 
dible of  the  latter.  Bacon. 

Some  plants  bear  a  very  evident  signature  of  their 
nature  and  use.  More. 

Seek  out  for  plants  and  signatures, 
To  quack  of  universal  cures.  Hudibras. 

Herbs  are  described  by  marks  and  signatures,  so 
far  as  to  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  Baker. 

3.  Proof  drawn  from  marks. 

The  most  despicable  pieces  of  decayed  nature 
are  curiously  wrought  with  eminent  signatures  of 
divine  wisdom.  GlanvUle. 

Some  rely  on  certain  marks  and  signatures  of 
their  election,  and  others  on  their  belonging  to  some 
particular  church  or  sect.  Rogers. 

4.  [Among  printers.]  Some  letter  or 
figure  to  distinguisti  different  sheets. 

Si'gnaturist,  sig'na-tu-rist.  n.  s.  [from 
signatui-e.'2  One  who  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  signatures.     Little  used. 

Si^naturists  seldom  omit  what  the  ancients  deli- 
vered, drawing  unto  inference  received  distinctions. 

Brown. 

Si'gner,  sine'ur.  n.  s.  [from  sign.']    One 

that  signs. 
Si'gnet,  sig'net.83  n.  s.  Isignelte,  Fr.]  A 

seal  commonly  used  for  the  seal  manual 

of  a  king. 

I've  been  bold 
To  them  to  use  your  signet  and  your  name.  Shaks. 
Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke:  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet.  Shaksp. 
Give  thy  signet,  bracelets,  and  staff.  Genesis. 
He  delivered  him  his  private  signet.  Knolles. 
Proof  of  my  life  my  royal  signet  made.  Dryden. 
The  impression  of  a  signet  ring.  »3yliffe. 

Signi'fic  vnce,  slg-nif'fe-kanse.    )  n.  s. 
Sigxi'ficancy,  sig-nif fe-kan-s6. 5  [from 
signify.^ 


1.  Power  of  signifying;  meaning. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 
of  the  mind,  by  discriminations  of  utterance  of  voice, 
used  as  signs,  having  by  consent  several  determi- 
nate siguijicancies.  Holder 

If  he  declares  he  intends  it  for  the  honour  of  ano- 
ther, he  takes  away  by  his  words  the  significance  of 
his  action.  iStillingfleet. 

2.  Force;  energy;  power  of  impressing  the 

mind. 

The  clearness  of  conception  and  expression,  the 
boldness  maintained  to  majesty,  the  significancy 
and  sound  of  words,  not  strained  into  bombast,  must 
escape  our  ti'ansient  view  upon  the  theatre.    Dryd- 

As  far  as  this  duty  will  admit  of  privacy,  our 
Saviour  hath  enjoined  it  in  terms  of  particular  sig- 
nificancy and  force.  Jitlerhury. 

i  have  been  admiring  the  wonderful  significancy 
of  that  word  persecution,  and  what  various  inter- 
pretations it  hath  acquired.  Swift. 

3.  Importance;  moment;  consequence. 

How  fatal  would  such  a  distinction  have  proved 
in  former  reigns,  when  many  a  circumstance  of  less 
significancy  has  been  construed  into  an  overt  act  of 
high  treason.  Mdison. 

SIGNFFICANT,  sig-niffe-kant.  adj, 
^.ligni/icant,  Fr.  sign?Jicansj  Latin.] 

1.  Expressive  of  something  beyond  the 
external  mark. 

Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loth  to  speak, 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Betokening;  standing  as  a  sign  of  some- 
thing. 

It  was  well  said  of  Plotinus,  that  the  stars  were 
significant,  but  not  efficient.  Raleigh. 

3.  Expressive  or  representative  in  an  emi- 
nent degree;  forcible  to  impress  the  in- 
tended meaning. 

Whereas  it  may  be  objected,  that  to  add  to  reli- 
gious duties  such  rites  and  ceremonies  as  are  signi- 
ficant, is  to  institute  new  sacraments.  Hooker. 

Common  life  is  full  of  this  kind  of  s^7iificant 
expressions,  by  knocking,  beckoning,  frowning,  and 
pointing,  and  dumb  persons  are  sagacious  in  the 
use  of  them.  Holder. 

The  Romans  joined  both  devices,  to  make  the 
emblem  the  more  sig-ni^ani;  as,  indeed,  they  could 
not  too  much  extol  the  learning  and  military  virtues 
of  this  emperor.  Mdison. 

4.  Important;  momentous.  A  low  word. 
Signi'fioantly,    slg-niffe-kant-ie.    adv. 

[from  significant.']     With  force  of  ex- 
pression. 

Christianity  is  known  in  scripture  by  no  name  so 
signifijcantly  &s  by  the  simplicity  of  the  gospel. 

South. 

Significa'tion,  sig-nif-6-ka'shi'm.  n.  s. 
[signijication.,  French;  signijicatio^  Lat. 
from  signify.] 

1.  The  act  of  making  known  by  signs. 

A  lye  is  properly  a  species  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  that  person  to  whom  the 
false  speech  is  directed;  for  all  speaking,  or  signi- 
fication of  one's  mind,  implies  an  act  or  address  of 
one  man  to  another.  South. 

2.  Meaning  expressed  by  a  sign  or  word. 

An  adjective  requireth  another  word  to  be  join- 
ed with  him,  to  shew  his  signification.     .Accidence. 

Brute  animals  make  divers  motions  to  have  se- 
veral significations,  to  call,  warn,  cherish,  and 
threaten.  Holder. 

Signi'ficative,  sig-nif'f6-k^-tiv.  adj.^aig- 
nijicati/,  Fr.  from  signify.] 

I .  Betokening  by  an  external  sign. 

The  holy  symbols  or  signs  are  not  barely  signi- 
ficative, but  what  by  divine  institution  they  repre- 
sent and  testify  unto  our  souls,  is  truly  and  certainly 
delivered  unto  us.  Brerexvood. 


2.  Forcible;  strongly  expressive. 

Neither  in  the  degrees  of  kindred  they  were 
destitute  of  significative  words;  for  whom  we  call 
grandfather,  they  called  ealdfader;  whom  we  call 
greatgrandfather,  th»y  called  thirdafader.  Camden. 

SiGNi'FicATORY,slg-nif'f6-ka-ti\r.6.6i2n.*. 
[from  signify.]  That  which  signifies  or 
betokens. 

Here  is  a  double  significatory  of  the  spirit,  a 
word  and  a  sign.  Taylor. 

To  SI'GNIFY,  sig'ni-fi.  v.  a.  [signifier, 
Fr.  signifco,  Lat.] 

1 .  To  declare  by  some  token  or  sign;  some- 
times simply  to  declare. 

Stephano,  signify 
Within  the  house  your  mistress  is  at  hand.  Shaksp. 

The  maid  from  that  ill  omen  turn'd  her  eyes. 
Nor  knew  what  signified  the  boding  sign, 
But  found  the  pow'rs  displeas'd.  Dryden. 

Those  parts  of  nature,  into  which  the  chao?  was 
divided,  they  signified  by  dark  and  obscure  names; 
as  the  night,  Tartarus,  and  Oceanus.  Burnet. 

2.  To  mean;  to  express. 

Life's  but  a  walking  shadow;  a  poor  player, 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more!  It  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  ideot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
S^ni/i/i«g  nothing!  Shakspeare. 

By  scripture,  antiquity,  and  all  ecclesiastical 
writers,  it  is  constantly  appropriated  to  Saturday, 
the  day  of  the  Jews  sabbath,  and  but  of  late  years 
used  to  signify  the  Lord's  day.  JVefoon. 

3.  To  import;  to  weigh.  This  is  seldom 
used  but  interrogatively,  iv/iac  signifies? 
or  with  much,  little.,  or  nothing. 

Though  he  that  sins  frequently,  and  repents  fre- 
quently, gives  reason  to  believe  bis  repentances  be- 
fore God  signify  nothing,  yet  that  is  nothing  to  us. 

Taylor, 

What  signifies  the  splendour  of  courts,  consider- 
ing the  slavish  attendances  that  go  along  with  it? 

V  Estrange. 

He  hath  one  way  more,  which,  although  it  sig- 
nify little  to  men  of  sober  reason,  yet  unhappily 
hits  the  suspicious  humour  of  men,  that  governors 
have  a  design  to  impose.  Tillotson. 

If  the  first  of  these  fail,  the  power  of  Adam, 
were  it  never  so  great,  will  signify  nothing  to  the 
present  societies  in  the  world.  Locke. 

What  signifies  the  people's  consent  in  making 
and  repealing  laws,  if  the  person  who  administers 
hath  no  tie.'  S%oift. 

4.  To  make  known;  to  declare. 

I'll  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him 
That  thus  I  have  resign 'd  to  you  my  charge. 

Shakspeare, 
He  sent  and  signified  it  by  his  angel  unto  John. 

Revelation. 

The  government  should  signify  to  the  protestants 

of  Ireland,  that  want  of  silver  is  not  to  be  remedied. 

Swift. 
To  Si'gnify,   s!g'n^-fi.38«   -o.  n.    To  ex- 
press meaning  with  force. 

If  the  words  be  but  comely  and  signifying,  and 
the  sense  gentle,  there  is  juice;  but  where  that 
wanteth,  the  language  is  thin.  Ben  Jonson. 

Si'gniory,  s^ne'yo-rfi.^"  n.  s.  [^seignoria, 
Italian.] 

1.  Lordship;  dominion. 

At  that  time 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
And  Prospero  the  prime  duke.  Shakspeare. 

The  earls,  their  titles,  and  their  signiories. 
They  must  restore  again.  Daniel. 

My  brave  progenitors,  by  valour,  zeal, 
Gain'd  those  high  honours,  princely  signiories, 
And  proud  prerogatives.  West. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Shaksfieare  for  seniority. 
If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

Give  mine  the  benefit  of  signiory. 
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And  let  my  eriefs  frowD  on  the  upper  hand. 

Richardlll. 
Si'ovPOST,  sine' post.  n.  s.  [_sign  and  /loa-.'] 
That  upon  which  a  sigjn  hangs. 

He  should  share  with  them  in  the  preserving 
A  shed  or  signpost.  Ben  Jonson. 

This  noble  invention  of  our  author's  hath  been 
copied  by  so  many  signpost  dawbers,  that  now  'tis 
groivn  fulsome,  rather  by  their  want  of  skill  than 
by  the  commonness.  lyryden. 

Si'ker,    sik'ir.    adj.  znd  adv.    See  Sick- 
er.   The  old  word  for  aure.,  or  surely. 

Sfienser. 
Si'rerness,  sik'Cir-n^s.  n.  «,  [from  aiker.'\ 

Sureness;  safety. 
Sj'lence,  si'l^nse.  n.  s.  [^silencCf  French; 

ailentium,  Latin. j 
I,  The  state  of  holding  peace;  forbearance 
of  speech. 

Unto  me  men  gave  ear,  and  waited  and  kept  si- 
Unce  at  my  counsel.  Job. 

I  suffer  not  a  woman  to  teach,  nor  to  usurp  au- 
thority over  the  man,  but  to  be  in  silence. 

1  Timothy. 

First  to  himself  he  inward  silence  broke.  Milton. 

Speech  submissively  withdraws 

From  rights  of  subjects,  and  tne  poor  man's  cause; 

Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 

laws.  Popt, 

Here  all  their  rage  and  ev'n  their  murmurs  cease. 

And  sacred  silence  reigns,  and  universal  peace 

Pope. 
2m  Habitual  taciturnity;  not  loquacity. 

I  think  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn 
into  silence,  and  discourse  grow  commendable  in 
none  but  parrots.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Secrecy. 

4.  Stillness;  not  noise. 

Hail,  happy  groves!  calm  and  secure  retreat 
Of  sacred  silence,  rest's  eternal  seat!   Roscommon. 

5.  Not  mention;  oblivion;  obscurity. 

Nameless  in  dark  oblivion  let  them  dwell; 
For  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise 
And  ignominy;  yet  to  glory  aspires, 
Vain- glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame; 
Therefore  eternal  silence  be  their  doom.      Milton. 

Thus  fame  shall  be  achiev'd, 
And  what  most  merits  fame  in  silence  hid.  Milton, 

Si'levce,  si'I^nse.  interj.  An  authoritative 
restraint  of  speech. 

Sir,  have  pity;  I'll  be  his  surety. — 
— Silence!  one  word  more 
Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee. 

Shakspeare. 
To    Si'lence,  si'I^nse.   v.  a.    [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  oblige  to  hold  peace;  to  forbid  to 
speak. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  that  to 's  pow'r 
He  would  have  made  them  mules,  silenc''d  their 

pleaders,  and 
Dispropertied  their  freedoms.  Shakspeare. 

The  ambassador  is  silenced.  Shakspeare- 

Silence  that  dreadful  bell;  it  frights  the  isle 
From  her  propriety.  Shakspeare. 

This  passed  as  an  oracle,  and  silenced  those  that 
moved  the  question  Bacon. 

Thus  could  not  the  mouths  of  worthy  martyrs  be 
silenced,  who  being  exposed  unto  wolves,  gave  loud 
expressions  of  their  faith,  and  were  heard  as  hi^h 
as  heaven.  Brown. 

This  would  sUenee  all  further  opposition. 

Clarendon. 

Since  in  dark  sorrow  I  my  days  did  spend, 

I  could  not  si'ence  my  complaints.  Denham. 

Had  they  duly  considered  the  extent  of  infinite 

knowledge  and  power,  these  would  have  siLnced 

their  scruples,  and  they  bad  adored  the  amazing 

mystery.  Rogers 
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If  it  please  him  altogether  to  siienre  me,  so  that 
I  shall  not  only  speak  with  difiSculty,  but  wholly 
be  disabled  to  open  my  mouth,  to  any  articulate  ut- 
terance; yet  1  hope  he  will  give  me  grace,  even  in 
my  thoughts,  to  praise  him.  Wake. 

2.  To  still. 

These  dymg  lovers,  and  their  floating  sons. 
Suspend  the  fight,  and  silence  all  our  guns.    Waller. 

The  thund'rer  spoke,  nor  durst  the  queen  reply; 
A  reverend  horror  nUnc''d  all  the  sky.  Pope. 

Si'lent,  si'l^nt.  adj.  \_ailens^  Latin.] 

1.  Not  speakini^;  mute. 

0  my  God,  1  cry  in  the  day  time,  and  in  the  night 
season  I  am  not  silent  Psalms. 

Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  stricken  mute.  Milton. 

2.  Not  talkative;  not  loquacious. 

Ulysses,  adds  he,  was  the  most  eloquent  and  most 
siUnt  of  men ;  he  knew  that  a  word  spoken  never 
wrought  so  much  good  as  a  word  concealed. 

Broome. 

3.  S:iil;  having  no  noise. 

Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night. 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire. 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  is  the  pleasant  time. 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird.  Milton. 

4.  Wanting  efficacy.    I  think  a  hebraism. 

Second  and  instrumental  causes,  together  with 
nature  itself,  without  that  operative  faculty  which 
God  gave  them,  would  become  silent,  virtueless, 
and  dead  Raleigh. 

The  sun  to  me  is  dark, 
And  silent  as  the  moon, 
When  she  deserts  the  night. 
Hid  in  her  vacant  interlunar  cave.  Milton. 

5.  Not  niei!i:oning 

This  new  created  world,  whereof  in  hell 
Fame  is  not  silent.  Mtiton. 

Si'LfcNTLY,  si'l^nt-16.  adv.  [froni  silent.^ 

1.  Without  speech. 

When  with  one  three  nations  join  to  fight, 
They  silently  confess  that  one  more  brave.  Dryden. 

For  me  they  beg;  each  silently 
Demands  thy  grace,  and  seems  to  watch  thy  eye. 

Dryden. 

2.  Without  noise. 

You  to  a  certain  victory  are  lead; 
Your  men  all  arm'd  stand  silently  within.   Dryden. 

3.  Without  mention. 
The  diflSculties  remain  still,  till  he  can  show  who 

is  meant  by  right  heir,  in  all  those  cases  where  the 
present  possessor  hath  no  son:  this  he  siien% passes 
over.  locke. 

SiLi'cious,  s^-lish'{is."«  387  adj.  [from  ci- 
liciutn:  it  should  be  therefore  written 
cilicious.']  Made  of  hair. 

The  siliciovs  and  hairy  vests  of  the  strictest  or- 
ders of  friars,  derive  their  institution  from  St.  John 
and  Elias.  Broxcn 

SiLi  culose,  si-lik-Ucl6se'.  adj.  [siHcula, 
Latin.]    Husky;  full  of  husks.       Diet. 

Sili'ginose,  si-lid-j^-nose',  adj.  \_siligino- 
sua,  Lat.]  Made  of  fine  wheat.      Diet. 

SI'LIQUA  sil'l^-kwa.  n.  a.  [Latin.] 

1.  [With  gold  finers.]  A  carat,  of  which 
six  make  a  scruple. 

2.  [With  botanists:  ai/igue,  French.]  The 
seed-vessel,  husk,  cod,  or  shell  of  sucti 
plants  as  are  of  the  pulse  kind.     Diet. 

Si'LiquosE,  sil-ld-kw6se'.  }  adj.  [from  ai- 
SiLiquous,  sil'ld-kwtls.     3      liqua,  Lat.] 
Having  a  pod  or  capsula. 
All  the  tetrapetalous  ji/tijMose  plants  aie  alkales- 
„"°*-    ,  ^rbuthnot. 

biLK,  silk.  n.  s.  [j-eolc,  Saxon.] 
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1 .  The  thread  of  the  worm  that  turns  at- 
terward  to  a  butterfly. 

The  worms  were  hallow'd  that  did  breed  the  silk, 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserv'd  of  maidens'  heaits.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  stuff  made  of  the  worm's  thread. 

Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes,  or  rustling  of  stifa, 

betray  thy  poor  Leait  to  woman.  Shakspeare. 

He  caused  the  shore  to  be  covered  with  Persian 

silk  for  him  to  tread  upon.  KnolUs. 

W^ithout  the  worm,  in  Persian  silks  we  shine. 

Waller. 
Si'lken,  silk'k'n.*"3  adj.  [from  ailk.'] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

Men  counsel  and  give  comfort  to  that  grief 
Which  they  themselves  not  feel;  but  tasting  it, 
Their  counsel  turns  to  passion,  which  before 
Would  give  preceptial  medicine  to  rage, 
Fetter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thiead. 
Charm  acb  with  air,  and  agony  ivith  words. 

Shaktpeart. 
Now  will  we  revel  it. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 

Shakspeare. 
She  weeps,  and  words  address'd  seem  tears  disr 
solv'd. 
Wetting  the  borders  of  her  silken  veil.        Milton. 

2.  Soft;  tender. 

Full  many  a  lady  fair,  in  court  full  oft 
Beholding  them,  him  secretly  euvide. 

And  wish'd  that  two  such  fans,  so  silken  soft, 
And  golden  fair  her  love  would  her  provide. 

Spenser. 

All  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire. 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies.   Shaksp. 

For  then   the   hills   with  pleasing  shades  are 
crown'd, 
And  sleeps  are  sweeter  on  the  silken  ground. 

Dryden. 

Dress  up  virtue  in  all  the  beauties  of  oratory, 
and  you  will  find  the  wild  passions  of  men  too  vio- 
lent to  be  restrained  by  such  mild  and  silken  lan- 
guage. WaUs. 

3.  Dressed  in  silk. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cocker'd,  silken  wanton,  brave  oar  fields, 
And  flesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check.'  Shakspeare. 

Silkme'rcer,  silk'm^r-siir.  n.  a.  \_silJ!:  and 

mercer.']  A  dealer  in  silk. 
Silkwea'ver,  silk'w^-vi&r.  n.  s.  [^ai/k  and 
weaverj^  One  whose  trade  is  to  weave 
silken  manufactures. 

True  English  hate  your  monsieurs  paltry  arts ; 
For  you  are  all  silk-weavers  in  your  hearts.     Dryd. 
The  Chinese  are  ingenious  sUk-wtavers.    Watts. 
Si'lkworm,  silk'wilrin.    n.  s.    [^ailk  and 
ivorTn.^  The  worm  that  spins  silk. 

Grasshoppers  eat  up  the  green  of  whole  countries, 
and  silk-u-onns  devour  leaves  swiftly.  £ocon. 

Broad  w  ere  the  bannei-s,  and  of  snowy  hue, 
A  purer  web  the  silk-warm  never  drew.      Dryden 
Si'lky,  silk'd.  adj.  [from  silk.] 

1.  Made  of  silk. 

2.  Soft;  pliant. 

These  kinds  of  knaves,  in  plainness, 
Haibour  more  craft  and  more  corrupter  ends 
Than  tn-euty  silky  ducking  observants. 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely.  Shakspeare. 

Sill.  sil.  n.  a.  [fyl,  Saxon;  aueiiy  French; 
auile,  Dutch.]    The  timber  or  stone  at 
the  foot  of  the  door. 
The  farmer's  goose, 
Grown  fat  with  corn,  and  sifting  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  hW; 
And  hardly  waddles  forth.  Swift 

Si'liabub,  sll'll-bili)  n.  a.  [This  word 
lias  exercised  the  etymologists.  Afm- 
shew  thinks  it  corrupted  from  swilling- 
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bubbles.  Junius  omits  it.  Henshaiv^ 
whom  Skinner  follows,  deduces  it  from 
the  Dutch  snlle,  a  pipe,  and  buyck,  a 
paunch;  because  sillabubs  are  common- 
ly drunk  through  a  spout,  out  of  a  jug 
with  a  large  belly.  It  seems  more  pro- 
bably derived  from  es/7,  m  old  English, 
vinegar;  esil  a  bouc^  -vinegar  for  the 
mouth.,  vinegar  made  pleasant.J  Curds 
made  by  miikint^  upon  vinegar. 

Joan  takes  her  neat  rubb'd  pail  and  now 
Sbc  trips  to  milk  the  sand-red  cow: 
"iVhere,  for  some  sturdy  foot-ball  swain, 
Joan  strokes  a  sillabub  or  twain.  Wotton. 

A  feast, 
By  some  rich  fariTier's  wife  and  sister  drest, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream, 
Wheie  all  ideas  huddling  run  so  fast, 
That  siUabubs  come  first,  and  soups  the  last.  King. 
Si'llily,  sil'le-ic.  adv.  [from  silly.']  In  a 
silly  manner;  simply;  tOi>lishly. 

1  wonder  much  what  thou  and  1 
Did  till  we  lov'd?  were  we  not  wean'd  till  then, 

But  suck'd  on  childish  pleasures  sillily? 
Or  slumber'd  we  in  the  seven  sleepers'  den?  Donne. 

We  are  caught  as  sillily  as  the  bird  in  the  net 

L' Estrange 

Do  do,  look  sillily,  good  colonel;  'tis  a  ueceut 
melancholy  after  an  absolute  defeat.  DryUen. 

Sx'lliness,  sil'16-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  silly.'} 
Simplicity;  weakness;  harmless  folly. 

The  silliness  of  the  person  does  not  derogate  from 
the  dignity  of  his  character.  L'Estrange 

Si'lly,  sil'le.  adj.  Iselig,  German.  Skin- 
ner.] 

1.  Harmless;  innocent;  inoffensive;  plain; 

artless. 

2.  Weak;  helpless. 

After  long  storms. 
In  dread  of  death  and  dangerous  dismay, 
With  which  my  silly  bark  was  tossed  sore, 
1  do  at  length  descry  the  happy  shore.        Spenser. 

3.  Foolish;  witless. 

Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep, 
Was  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 

J^ilton. 

The  meanest  subjects  censure  the  actions  of  the 
greatest  prince;  the  silliest  sei-vants,  of  the  wisest 
master.  .  ^     TrnpZe. 

1  have  no  discontent  at  livmg  here;  beside  what 
arises  from  a  silly  spirit  of  liberty,  which  1  resolve 
to  throw  off".  SM)t/<. 

Such  parts  of  writings  as  are  stupid  or  silly,  false 
or  mistaken,  should  become  subjects  of  occasional 
criticism.  Watts. 

He  is  the  companion  of  the  silliest  people  in  their 
most  silly  pleasure;  he  is  ready  for  every  imperti- 
nent entertainment  and  diversion.  Law. 
Si'llyhow,  sil'le-hou.  n.  s.  [perhaps  from 
j-ehj,  happy,  and  heopc,  the  head.] 
The  membrane  that  covers  the  head  of 

the  fetus. 

Great  conceits  are  raised  of  the  membranous  co- 
verino'  called  the  sillyhow,  sometimes  found  about 
the  heads  of  children  "upon  their  birth.        Brown. 
Silt,  silt.  n.s.   Mud;  slime. 

Several  trees  of  oak  and  fir  stand  in  firm  earth 
below  the  moor,  near  Thorny,  in  all  probability 
covered  by  inundation,  and  the  silt  and  moorish 
eaith  exaggerated  upon  them.  Hale. 

Si'lvan,  sil'van.«**  adj.  [from  w/x'a,  Lat.J 
Woody;  full  of  woods. 

Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks,  a  silvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green.  Dryden 
Si'lver,  sil'viir  a^  n.  3.  [reuipejx,  Saxon; 

silver,  Dutch."} 
1.  A  white  and  hard  metal,  next  in  weight 
to  gold.  Watts. 


Any  thing  of  soft  splendour. 

Pallas,  piteous  of  her  plaintive  cries. 
In  slumber  clos'd  her  silver  streaming  eyes.    Pope. 
Money  made  of  silver, 
Si'lver,  sil'vilr.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  silver. 
Put  mv  silver  cup  in  the  sack's  mouth.    Genesis. 
Hence"  had  the  huntress  Dian  her  dread  bow, 

Fair  siiuer-shafted  queen  for  ever  chaste.     Milton. 
The  si/rer-shafted  goddess  of  the  place.      Pope. 

2.  White  like  silver. 
Of  all  the  race  of  siZver-winged  flies 

Was  none  more  favourable,  nor  more  fair. 

Than  Clarion.  Spenstr. 

Old  Salisbury,  shame  to  thy  silver  hair. 
Thou  mad  misleader  of  thy  brain-sick  son.  Shaksp. 

The  great  in  honour  are  not  always  wise, 
Nor  judgment  under  silver  tresses  lies.         Sandys. 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd 
Their  downy  breast.  JUlton. 

3.  Having  a  pale  lustre. 
So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 

To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 

As  thy  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows; 
Nor  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright. 
Through  the  transpaient  bosom  of  the  deep. 

As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light. 

Shakspeare. 
I.  Soft  of  voice.     This  phrase  is  Italian, 
voce  argentina. 
From  all  the  groves,  which  with  the  heavenly 
noises 
Of  their  sweet  instruments  were  wont  to  sound. 
And  th'  hollow  hills,  from  which  their  silver 
voices 
Were  wont  redoubled  echoes  to  rebound. 
Did  now  rebound  with  nought  but  rueful  cries, 
And  yelling  shrieks  thrown  up  into  the  skies. 

Spenser, 
It  is  my  love  that  calls  upon  my  name; 
How  silver  sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night! 
Like  softest  musick  to  attending  ears.    Shakspeare. 

To  Si'lver,  sil'vir.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  superficially  with  silver. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 

Stiver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Shakspeare. 

The  splendour  of  silver  is  more  pleasing  to  some 
eyes  than  that  of  gold;  as  in  cloth  of  silver,  and 
silvered  rapiers.  Bacon. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

Bacon. 

A  gilder  shewed  me  a  ring  sihered  over  with 
mercurial  fumes,  which  he  was  then  to  restore  to 
its  native  yellow.  Boyle. 

2.  To  adorn  with  mild  lustre. 
Here  retir'd,  the  sinking  billows  sleep. 

And  smiling  calmness  silvered  o'er  the  deep.  Pope. 

Si'lverbeater,  sii'viar-b^-lfir.  n.  s.  [«z7- 

ver  and  brat.]    One  that  foliates  silver. 

Silverbeaters  chuse  the  finest  coin,  as  that  which 

is  most  extensive  under  the  hammer.  Boyle. 

Si'lverling,   sil'vur-ling.   n.  .v.    A  silver 

coin. 

A  thousand  vines,  at  a  thot^sand  silverlings,  shall 
be  for  briars  and  thorns.  Isaiah. 

Si'lverly,  sii'vur-l^.  adv.  [from  silver.] 
With  the  appearance  of  silver. 

Let  me  wipe  tifi"  this  honourable  dew 
That  silverly  i1oth  progress  on  my  cheeks.    Shaksp. 
Si'lversmith,  sil'vui -smi^/i.  n.s.  \^silver 
and  smith.]  t)ne  that  works  in  silver 
Demetrius,  a  silversmith,  made  shrines  for  Diana. 

.Ads. 

Si'lverthistle,     sil'vftr-?Ms-sl.     n.     s. 

^acanthium  vulgare,  Lat  ]  A  plant. 
Si'lvertree,  sil'viar-tri^.  n.  s.  [conocar- 
I    fiodendron,]  A  plant.  Miller, 


Si'lvErweed,  slrvCir-wd-6d.  n.  a.  [^argen- 
tina, Lat.]  A  plant. 
Si'lvery,  sil'vClr-rfi.   adj.   [from   ailver.] 
Besprinkled  with  silver. 

A  gritty  stone,  with  small  spangles  of  a  white  sil> 
very  talc  in  it.  Woodward. 

Of  all  th'  enameli'd  race  whose  silvery  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring. 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  air. 

Dunciad. 
Si'mar,  se-m4r'.  n.  a.  [^simarre,  Fr.]  A  wo- 
man's robe. 

The  ladies  dress'd  in  rich  sitnars  were  seen, 
Of  Florence  satin,  fluwer'a  with  white  and  green. 

JJryden. 

Si'milar,  sim'i-lflr.^^    >      adj.  [^siwilaircj 
Sj'milary,  sim'6lSr-d.  5  Fr.  from  similiaj 

Latin.] 
L  Homogeneous;   having   one  part  like 
another;  uniform. 

Minerals  appear  to  the  eye  to  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar, as  metals ;  or  at  least  to  consist  bat  of  two  or 
three  distinct  ingredients,  as  cinnabar.  Boyle. 

2    Resembling;  .laving  resemblance. 

The  laws  of  England,  relative  to  those  matters, 
were  the  original  and  exemplar  from  whence  those 
similar  or  parallel  laws  of  Scotland  were  derived. 

hale. 
Simila'riiy,  sim-^-lir'6-i^.  n.   s.  [from 
similar.]  Likeness;  uniformity. 

The  blood  and  chyle  are  mixed,  and  by  attrition 
attenuated:  by  which  the  mixture  acquires  a  greater 
degree  of  fluidity  and  similarity,  or  homogeneity  of 
parts.  JirbvAhnot, 

Si'mile,  sim'^-lfi."^  n.  s.  [^simile,  Lat.]  A 
comparison  by  which  any  thing  is  illus- 
trated or  aggrandized. 

Their  rhimes. 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes.  Shakspear$, 

Lucentio  slipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  ibr  his  master.— 
— A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish.  Shak. 

In  argument. 
Similes  are  like  songs  in  love; 
They  much  describe,  they  nothing  prove.      Prior. 
Poets,  to  give  a  loose  to  a  warm  fancy,  not  only 
expatiate  in  their  similes,  but  introduce  them  too 
frequently.  Garth. 

Simi'litude,   s^-mil'e-tude.  n,  s.  [simili- 
tude, Fr.  similitudo,  Lat.] 
1.  Likeness;  resemblance. 

Similitude  of  substance  would  cause  attraction, 
where  the  body  is  wholly  freed  from  the  motion  oS 
gravity;  for  then  lead  would  draw  lead.  Bacon. 
Our  immortal  souls,  while  righteous,  are  by  God 
himself  beautified  with  the  title  of  his  own  image 
and  similitude  ■  Raleigh. 

Let  us  make  man  m  our  image,  man 
In  our  similitvde,  and  let  them  rule 
Over  the  fibh  md  fowl.  Milton. 

Similitude  to  the  Deity  was  not  regarded  in  the 
things  they  gnve  divine  worship  to,  and  looked  on 
as  symbols  of  the  god  they  worshipped.  St%llingjieet. 
If  we  compare  the  picture  of  a  man,  drawn  at 
the  years  of  sevi  ntcen,  with  that  of  the  same  per- 
son at  the  years  of  threescore,  hardly  the  least  trace 
or  similitude  of  one  face  can  be  found  in  the  other. 

South. 
Fate  some  future  bard  shall  join 
In  sad  similitude  of  griefs  to  mine; 
Condemned  whole  years  in  absence  to  deplore, 
And  image  charms  he  must  behold  no  more.  P(^. 

Comparison;  simile. 
Plutarch,  in  the  first  of  his  tractates,  by  sundry 
similitudes,  shews  us  the  force  of  education. 

Wotton. 

Tasso,  in  his  similitudes,  never  departed  from  the 

woods;  that  is,  all  his  comparisons  were  taken  from 

the  country.  Drydtn. 
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Si'mitar,  sim'^-lar.^^  n.s.  [See  Cimeter.] 
A  crooked  or  falcated  sword  with  a 
convex  edge. 
To  Si'mmer,  sim'mfir.88  v.  n.  [a  word 
made  probably  from  the  sound,  but 
written,  by  Skinner^  simber.'^  To  boil 
gently;  to  boil  with  a  gentle  iiissing. 

Place  a  vessel  in  warm  sand,  increasing  the  heat 
by  degrees,  till  the  spirit  simmer  or  boil  a  little. 

Roylt. 

Their  vital  heat  and  moisture  may  always  not  only 
simher  in  one  sluggish  tenour,  but  someiimes  boil 
up  higher,  and  seeth  over;  the  fire  of  life  being 
more  than  ordinarily  kindled  upon  some  emergent 
occasion.  More. 

Si'mnel,  slm'nSl.  n.  s.  [^simnellus,  low 
Latin.]   A  kind  of  sweet  bread  or  cake. 

Simo'niack,  sim-mo'n^-ak.  n.  s.  \^sifnoni- 
at/Ue.,  Fr.  sitnoniacus,  Latin. J  One  who 
buys  or  sells  preferment  in  the  church. 
If  the  bishop  alleges  that  the  person  presented  is 
a  simoniack,  or  unlearned,  they  are  to  proceed  to 
trial .  -^yliffe. 

Simoni'acal  sim-mo-n^'a-kal.arf/'.  [from 
simoniaci:^  Guilty  of  buying  or  selling 
ecclesiastical  preferment. 

Add  to  your  criminals  the  shnoniacal  ladies,  who 
seduce  the  sacred  order  into  the  difficulty  of  break- 
ing their  troth.  Spectator. 

Si'mony,  sim'6n-6.  n.  s.  [_simonie,  Fr.  si- 
monia,  Lat.]  The  crime  of  buying  or 
selling  church  preferment. 

One  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  ail  the  kingdom;  simony  was  fair  play. 
His  own  opinion  was  his  law.  ShaJcspeare. 

Many  papers  remain  in  private  hands,  of  which 
one  is  of  simony;  and  I  wish  the  world  might  see  it, 
that  it  might  undeceive  some  patrons,  who  think 
they  have  discharged  that  great  trust  to  God  and 
man,  if  they  take  no  money  for  a  living,  though  it 
may  be  parted  with  for  other  ends  less  Justifiable 

Walton. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  is  known ; 
There  works  the  bee  no  honey  for  the  drone 

Garth. 
To  Si'mper,  sim'pGr.o^  v.  n.  [from  pym- 
belan,  Saxon,  to  keep  holiday,  Skinner. 
He  derives  .^nnmer  from  the  same 
word,  and  confirms  his  etymology  by 
writing  it  simber.  It  is  perhaps  derived 
from  simmer,  as  it  may  seem  to  imitate 
the  dimples  or  water  gently  boiling,] 
To  smile;  generally  to  smile  foolishly. 

A  made  countenance  about  her  mouth  between 
simpering  and  smiling,  her  head  bowed  somewhat 
down,  seemed  to  languish  with  over-much  idleness 

Sidney. 
I  charge  you,  0  men,  for  the  love  you  bear  to 
women,  as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of 
you  hate  them,  to  like  as  much  as  pleases  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Stars  above  simper  and  shine, 
As  having  keys  unto  thy  love,  while  poor  I  pine 

Herbert. 
Let  then  the  fair  one  beautifully  cry, 
Or  dresl  in  smiles  of  sweet  Cecilia  shine, 
With  simpering  angels,  palms,  and  harps  divine. 

Pope. 
Si'mper,  sim'pur.9''  n.  .1.  [from  the  verb.] 
Smile;  generally  a  foolish  smile. 

The  wit  at  his  elbow  stared  him  in  the  face  with 
so  bewitching  a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his 
fibres  into  a  kind  of  simper,  and  at  length  burst  out 
into  an  open  laugh  Addison 

Great  Tibbald  nods:  the  proud  Parnassian  sneer, 
The  conscious  simper,  and  the  jealous  leer. 
Mix  on  his  look.  Pope, 


Si'mple,   sim'pl.*"*  adj.   Isim/ilex,   Lat. 
sim/ilCf  Fr.] 

1.  Plain:  artless;  unskilled;  undesigning; 
sincere;  harmless. 

Were  it  not  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  simpler 
sort  of  men,  these  nice  curiosities  are  not  worthy  the 
labour  which  we  bestow  to  answer  theao.     Hooker 

They  meet  upon  the  way 
A  simpU  husbandman  in  garments  grey.  Hub   Tule. 

I  am  a  simiih  woman,  much  too  weak 
T' oppose  your  cunning.  Shakspeare. 

0  Ctbelinda, 
My  heart  was  made  to  fit  and  pair  with  thine, 
Simple  and  plain,  and  fraught  with  artless  tender- 
ness Rowe. 
In  simple  manners  all  the  secret  lies; 
Be  kind  and  virtuous,  you'll  be  blest  and  wise. 

Young. 

2.  Uncompounded;     unmingled;    single; 
only  one;  plain;  not  complicated. 

To  make  the  compound  pass  for  the  rich  metal 
simjile,  is  an  adulteration  or  counterfeiting    Bacnn. 

Simple  philosophically  signifies  single,  but  vulgar- 
ly foolish.  fVatts- 

Among  substances,  some  are  called  simple,  some 
compound,  whether  taken  in  a  philosophical  or  vul- 
gar sense.  If  we  take  simple  and  compound  in  a 
vulgar  sense,  then  all  those  are  simple  substances 
which  are  generally  esteemed  uniform  in  their  na- 
tures: so  every  herb  is  called  a  simple,  and  every 
metal  a  mineral;  though  the  chymist  perhaps  may 
find  all  his  several  elements  in  each  of  them. 

Walts 

Let  Newton,  pure  intelligence,  whom  God 
To  mortals  lent,  to  trace  his  boundless  works, 
From  laws,  sublimely  si?n;)/e,  speak  thy  fame 
In  all  philosophy.  Thomson. 

3.  Silly;  not  wise;  not  cunning. 

The  simple  believeth  every  word;  but  the  pru- 
dent man  looketh  well  to  his  going.  Proverbs. 

Dick,  simple  odes  too  many  show  ye 

My  servile  complaisance  to  Chloe.  Prior. 

Si'mple,  sim'pl    n.   s.   [^sim/ile,   French.] 

A  single   ingredient  in   a  medicine;   a 

drug.     It  is  popularly  used  for  an  herb. 

Of  simples  in  these  groves  that  grow. 
We'll  learn  the  perfect  skill; 

The  nature  of  each  herb  to  know, 
Which  cures,  and  »vhich  can  kill.  Drayton. 

Our  foster  nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks;  that  to  provoke  in  him, 
Are  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Will  close  the  eye  of  anguish.  Shakspeare. 

He  would  ope  his  leathern  scrip. 
And  shew  me  simples  of  a  thousand  names. 
Telling  their  strange  and  vigorous  faculties.  Milton. 
What  virtue  is  in  this  remedy  lies  in  the  naked 
simple  itself,  as  it  comes  over  from  the  Indies. 

Temple. 
Around  its  entries  nodding  poppies  grow. 
And  all  cool  simples  that  sweet  rest  bestow; 
Night  from  the  plants  their  sleepy  virtue  drains. 
And  passing  sheds  it  on  the  silent  plains.     Dryden. 
Mcd'cine  is  mine:  what  heibs  and  simples  grow 
In  fields  and  forests,  all  their  pow'rs  I  know. 

Dryden 
To  Si'mple,  sim'pl.  v.  n.  To  gather  sim- 
ples. 

As  once  the  foaming  boar  he  chas'd. 
Lascivious  Circe  well  the  youth  survey'd, 
As  simpling  on  the  flow'iy  hills  he  stray 'd.    Garth. 
Si'MPLENKSb,  biiii'pl-nes.  n.  s.  [irom  sim- 
/ile.]  The  qua  ity  of  being  simple. 

I  will  hear  that  play: 
For  never  any  thing  can  be  amiss, 
When  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it.  Shakspeare. 
Such  perfect  elements  may  be  found  in  these 
four  known  bodies  that  we  call  pure  ones;  for  they 
are  least  compounded,  and  approach  most  to  the 
simpleness  of  the  eleii.ents.  Di"-bij 

Si'mpler.  sim'pl-tir.'J^  n  s.  [from  */m///c'.j 
A  simplist;  an  herbarist. 

ip2 


Si'mpless,  slm'pl^s.  n.  s.  \^sim/i!es8e,  Fr,] 
Sin)plicity;  silliness;  foliy.  Ousoiete. 

Their  weeds  been  not  so  uighly  were, 
Such  simplesse  mought  them  sbend, 
They  been  yclad  in  purple  and  pall. 
They  reign  and  rulen  over  all.  Spenser. 

Si'mpleton,  sim'pi-iun.  n.  s  [from  fum' 
JiU.]  A  sxliy  mortal;  a  triflcr;  a  fool- 
ish fellow.      A  low  word. 

A  country  farmer  sent  his  man  to  look  after  an 
ox;  the  simpleton  went  hunting  up  and  down. 

^Estrange. 

Those  letters  may  prove  a  discreoit,  as  lasting 

as  mercenary  scribbler^,  or  curious  smiplelons,  can 

make  it.  Pope. 

SiMPLi'ciTY,  slm-plis'e-vi.  n.  s.  [simjdici- 

tas,  La'in;  sim/iiicite,  French.] 
I,  Plainness;  aitlessness;   not  subtilty;  not 
cunning;  n  >t  deceit. 

The  sweet-minded  Philoclea  was  in  their  degree 
of  well-doing,  to  whom  the  not  knowing  of  evil 
serveth  for  a  ground  of  virtue,  and  hold  iheir  in- 
ward powers  in  better  form,  with  an  unspotted  sim- 
pliciiy,  than  many  who  rather  cunningly  seea  to 
know  what  goodness  is,  than  willingly  take  unto 
themselves  the  following  of  it.  Sidney. 

They  keep  the  reverend  simplicity  of  ancienter 
times.  Hooker. 

In  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  bring's  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  Sh^ikipeare. 

Marquis  Dorset,  a  man  for  bis  harmless  simpli- 
city neither  misliked  nor  much  regarded,  was  crea- 
ted duke.  Hayward. 

Suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate,  and  to  sitnplicity 
Resigns  her  charge.  Milton. 

Of  manners  gentle,  of  affections  mild; 
In  wit  a  man,  simplicity  a  child.  Pope. 

The  native  elegance  and  simplicity  of  her  man- 
ners were  accompanied  with  real  benevolence  of 
heart.  Female  Q,uixole. 

2.  Plainness;  not  subtilty;  not  abstruse- 
ness. 

Those  enter  into  farther  speculations  herein, 
which  is  the  itch  of  curiosity,  and  content  not  them- 
selves with  the  simplicity  of  that  doctrine,  within 
which  this  church  hath  contained  herself. 

Hammond. 

3.  Plainness;  not  finery. 

They  represent  our  poet,  when  he  left  Mantua 
for  Rome,  dressed  in  his  best  habit,  loo  fine  for  the 
place  whence  he  came,  and  yet  retaining  part  of 
its  simplicity.  Dryden. 

4.  Singleness;  not  composition;  state  of 
being  uncompounded. 

Mandrakes  afford  a  papaverous  unpleasant  odour 
in  the  leaf  or  apple,  discoverable  in  their  siwip  '"-[ty 
and  mixture.  Brown. 

We  are  led  to  conceive  tliat  great  machine  of 
the  world  to  have  been  once  in  a  stale  of  greater 
simplicity  than  now  it  is,  as  to  conceive  a  watch 
once  in  its  first  and  simple  materials.  Burnet. 

5.  Weakness;  silliness. 

Many  that  know  what  they  should  do,  would 
nevertheless  dissemble  it,  and,  to  excuse  themselves 
pretend  ignorance  and  simplicity,  which  now  they 
cannot.  Hooker. 

How  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  sim,ilicily, 
and  fools  hate  kuovvlcdge.''  Proverbs. 

Si'mi'list,  sini'i^lisi.  72.  s.  [fiom  sim/ile.'] 
On':  skilled  in  simples 

A  plant  so  unlike  a  rose,  it  hath  been  mistaken 
by  some  good  simplists  for  anionuim.  Brown. 

Si'mplv,  sim'ple.  adv.  [from  .lim/ile.j 
1.   Witliout  art;  without  subtilty;  plainly; 
artlesly, 
Accomplishing  great   things  by   things  decm'd 
weak. 
Subverting  worldly  sti'ong  and  worldly  wise 
By  simply  meek,  Miltm^ 
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2.  Of  itself;  without  addition. 

This  question  about  the  changing  of  laws  con- 
cerneth  only  such  laws  as  are  positive,  and  do  make 
that  now  good  or  evil,  by  being  commanded  or  for- 
bidden, which  otherwise  of  itself  were  not  simptt/ 
the  one  or  the  other.  Hooker. 

3.  Merely;  solely. 

Under  man,  no  creature  in  the  world  is  capable 
of  felicity  and  bliss;  because  their  chiefest  perfec- 
tion consisteth  in  that  which  is  best  for  them,  but 
not  in  that  which  is  simply  best,  as  oars  doth. 

Hooker. 

I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall;  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.  Shakspeare. 

To  say  or  to  do  aiight  with  memory  and  imitation 
no  purpose  or  respect  should  sooner  move  us,  than 
simply  the  love  of  God  and  of  mankind.        Milton. 

4.  Foolishly;  sillily. 

Si'mular,  sim'u-lar.8s  n.  s.  [from  simulo, 
Latin.]  One  that  counterfeits. 
Hide  thee,  thou  bloody  hand, 
Thou  perjurer,  thou  simular  of  virtue, 
That  art  incestuous.  Shakspeare. 

Simula'tion,  sim-u-li'shin.  n.  s.  [simu- 
latiouj  French;  simulation  from  simulo, 
Latin.]  That  part  of  hypocrisy  which 
pretends  that  to  be  which  is  not. 

Simulation  is  a  vice  rising  of  a  natural  falseness, 
or  fearfulness;  or  of  a  mind  that  hath  some  main 
faults;  which,  because  a  man  must  needs  disguise, 
it  maketh  him  practise  simulation.  Bacon. 

For  the  unquestionable  virtues  of  her  person  and 
mind,  he  well  expressed  his  love  in  an  act  and  time 
of  no  simulation  towards  his  end,  bequeathing  her 
all  his  mansion-houses,  and  a  power  to  dispose  of 
his  whole  personal  estate.  Wotton. 

For  distinction  sake,  a  deceiving  by  word  is  com- 
monly called  a  lye;  and  deceiving  by  actions,  ges- 
tures, or  behaviour,  is  called  simulation  orJiypo- 
crisy.  %»uth. 

Simulta'neous,  si-mial-ti'n6-As.*3«  adj 
[aimultaneus,  Lat.]  Acting  together; 
existing  at  the  same  time. 

If  the  parts  may  all  change  places  at  the  same 
time,  without  any  respect  of  priority  or  posteriority 
to  each  other's  motion,  why  may  not  bullets,  close- 
ly crowded  in  a  box,  move  by  a  like  mutual  and 
simultaneous  exchange?  Glanville. 

Sin,  sin.  n.  s.  [ffn,  Saxon.] 

1.  An  act  against  the  laws  of  God;  a  vio- 
lation of  the  laws  of  religion. 

It  is  great  sin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
But  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath.    Shakspeare. 

How  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin  absolver,  and  my  friend  profest. 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word  banishment?  Shaksp. 

But  those  that  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sim. 
Pinch  them.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  knowest,  Lord,  that  I  am  pure  from  all  sin 
with  man.  Tobit. 

2.  Habitual  negligence  of  religion. 

Sin,  death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  upon 
him. 
And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him.   Shakspeare. 

Dishonest  shame 
Of  nature's  works:  honour  dishonourable, 
Sin-bred,  bow  have  ye  troubled  all  mankind! 

Milton. 
I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds. 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  the  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 
Is  there  no  means,  but  that  a  stn-sick  land 
Should  be  let  blood  with  such  a  boist'rous  hand? 

Daniel. 

Vice  or  virtue  chiefly  imply  the  relation  of  our 

actions  to  men  in  this  world:  sin  and  holiness  rattier 

iaiply  their  relation  to  God  and  the  other  world. 

'  Watts. 


Light  from  her  thought,  a  summer's  careless  robe. 
Fell  each  aflfection  of  this  sin-worn  globe.  Brooke. 
3.  It  is  used  by  Shaksfieare  emphatically 
for  a  man  enormously  wicked. 

Thy  ambition. 
Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham.  Henry  VIII. 

To  Sin,  sin.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  neglect  the  laws  of  religion;  to 
violate  the  laws  of  religion. 

Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not.  Psalms- 

Many  also  have  perish'd,  err'd,  and  sinned  for 

women.  Esdras. 

He  shall  ask,  and  he  shall  give  him  life  for  them 

that  sin  not  unto  death.  1  John. 

2.  To  offend  against  right. 

I  am  a  man 
More  sinned  against  than  sinning.        Shakspeare. 

And  who  but  wishes  to  invert  the  laws 
Of  order,  sins  against  th'  eternal  cause.        Pope. 
Since,  slnse.  adv.  [formed  by  contraction 
from  sithence,  or  sith  thence^  from  fibe. 
Sax.]  Because  that. 

Since  the  clearest  discoveries  we  have  of  other 
spirits,  besides  God  and  our  own  souls,  are  imparted 
by  revelation,  the  information  of  them  should  be 
taken  from  thence.  Locke. 

Since  truth  and  constancy  are  vain, 
Since  neither  love,  nor  sense  of  pain. 
Nor  force  of  reason,  can  persuade, 
Then  let  example  be  obey'd.  Granville. 

2.  From  the  time  that. 

Am  not  I  thine  ass,  upon  which  thou  hast  ridden 
ever  since  I  was  thine  unto  this  day?         J^umbers. 

He  is  the  most  improved  mind  since  you  saw  him 
that  ever  was.  Pope. 

3.  Ago;  before  this. 

About  two  years  since,  it  so  fell  out,  that  he  was 
brought  to  a  great  lady's  house.  Sidney 

Spies  held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since,  brought  ray  report.         Shaksp. 

A  law  was  made  no  longer  since  than  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  Henry  the  eighth.  Davies 

How  many  ages  since  has  Virgil  writ!     Roscom. 
Since,  sinse.  /irefiosition.    After;  reckon- 
ing from  some  time  past  to  the   time 
present. 

He  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  heav'n. 

Milton. 

If  such  a  man  arise,  I  have  a  model  by  which  he 

may  build  a  nobler  poem  than  any  extant  since  the 

ancients.  Dryden. 

Sin'^e're,   sin-s^re'.   adj.  [si/zceru*,  Lat. 

tSmere,  Fr.] 

1.  *™hurt;  uninjured. 

He  tried  a  tough  well  chosen  spear; 
Th'  inviolable  body  stood  sincere,  Dryden. 

2.  Pure;  unmingled. 

Pardon  my  tears,  'tis  joy  which  bids  them  flow, 
A  joy  which  never  was  sincere  fill  now; 
That  which  my  conquest  gave  I  could  not  prize. 
Or  'twas  imperfect,  till  I  saw  your  eyes.      Dryden. 

The  pleasures  of  sense,  beasts  taste  sincere  and 
pure  always,  without  mixture  or  allay;  without  be- 
ing distracted  in  the  pursuit,  or  disquieted  in  the  use 
of  them.  Jitterbury. 

Animal  substances  diflfer  from  vegetable,  in  that, 
being  reduced  to  ashes,  they  are  perfectly  insipid, 
and  in  that  there  is  no  sincere  acid  in  any  animal 
juice.  Jlrbulhnot. 

In  English  I  would  have  all  gallicisms  avoided, 
that  our  tongue  may  be  sincere,  and  that  we  may 
keep  to  our  own  language.  Felton. 

3.  Honest;  undissembling;  uncorrupt. 

This  top  proud  fellow. 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  1  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions  by  intelligence 
1  do  know  to  be  coiTupt.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  troubled  at  these  tidings  from  the  earth, 
Which  your  since  rest  care  could  not  prevent; 


Foretold  so  lately  what  would  come  to  pas'g, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Miltcyn. 

The  more  sincere  you  are,  the  better  it  will  fare 
with  you  at  the  great  day  of  account.  In  the  meaa 
while,  give  us  leave  to  be  sincere  too,  in  condemn- 
ing heartily  what  we  heartily  disapprove. 

Waterland. 

Through  the  want  of  a  sincere  intention  of  pleas- 
ing God  in  all  our  actions,  we  fall  into  such  irregu- 
larities of  life,  as,  by  the  ordinary  means  of  grace, 
we  should  have  power  to  avoid.  Low. 

Since'rely,  sin-s6re'16.  adv.  [from  sin- 
cere.^ Honestly;  without  hypocrisy; 
with  purity  of  heart. 

The  purer  and  perfecter  our  religion  is,  the  wor- 
thier effects  it  hath  in  them  who  stedfastly  and  siTi- 
cerely  embrace  it.  Hooker. 

That  you  may,  fair  lady. 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  the  king's  majesty 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you.  Shakspeare. 

In  your  whole  reasoning,  keep  your  mind  sincere- 
ly  intent  in  the  pursuit  of  tiuth.  Watts, 

Since'heness,  sin-s6re'n^s.  ^  n.  s.  [«mce- 
Since'rity,  sin-s^r'6-te.  ^  nVe,  French; 
from  sincere.^ 

1 .  Honesty  of  intention;  purity  of  mind. 

Jesus  Christ  has  purchased  for  us  terms  of  recon- 
ciliation, who  will  accept  of  sincerity  instead  of 
perfection ;  but  then  this  sincerity  implies  our  hon- 
est endeavours  to  do  our  utmost.  Rogers. 

2.  Freedom  fiom  hypocrisy. 

In  thy  consort  cease  to  fear  a  foe; 
For  thee  she  feels  sincerity  of  woe.  Pope, 

Si'ndon,  sin'dfin.*88  „.  s,  [Lat.]  A  fold;  a 
wrapper. 

There  were  found  a  book  and  a  letter,  both  writ- 
ten in  fine  parchment,  and  wrapped  in  sindons  of 
linen.     _  .Bocon. 

SINE,  sine.  n.  a.  [^sinusy  Latin.]  A  right 
sine,  in  geometry,  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  one  end  of  an  arch  perpendicu- 
larly upon  the  diameter  drawn  from  the 
other  end  of  that  arch;  or  it  is  half  the 
cord  of  twice  the  arch.  Harris. 

Whatever  inclinations  the  rays  have  to  th« 
plane  of  incidence,  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence of  every  ray,  considered  apart,  shall  have  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio. 

Cheyne, 

Si'necure,  si'n^-kure.  n.  s.  [sme,  without, 
and  cura,  care.]     An  office  which  has 
I'evenue  without  any  employment. 
A  sinecure  is  a  benefice  without  cure  of  souls. 

^yliffe. 
No  simony  nor  sinecure  were  known. 
Nor  would  the  bee  work  honey  for  the  drone.  Garth. 
SFNEVV,  sin'nu.^ea  n.  ,.  [j-enpe,  Saxon; 
seneiven,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  tendon;  the  ligament  by  which  the 
joints  are  moved. 

The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buffet  it 
With  lusty  sinews.  Shakspeare. 

The  rooted  fibres  rose,  and  from  the  wound 
Black  bloody  drops  distili'd  upon  the  ground: 
Mute  and  amaz'd,  my  hair  with  terror  stood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  sinews,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dryden. 

A  sinew?  cracked  seldom  recovers  its  former 
strength.  £ocfce. 

2.  Applied  to  whatever  gives  strength  or 
compactness:  as,  money  is  the  sinews  of 
war. 

Some  other  sinews  there  are,  from  which  tliat 
overplus  of  strength  in  persuasion  dotb  arise. 

Hooker. 
Such  discouraging  of  men  in  the  ways  of  an  ac- 
tive conformity  to  the  cborcb's  rules,  cracks  the  si- 
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ntiti  ofKovernment;  for  it  weakens  and  damps  the 
«pirits  of  tke  obedient  SoiUh, 

In  the  principal  figures  of  a  picture,  the  painter 
is  to  employ  the  sinews  of  his  art;  for  in  tbem  con- 
■ists  the  principal  beauties  of  his  work.       Dryden 
3.  Muscle  or  nerve. 

The  feeling  pow'r,  which  is  life's  root, 
Through  ev'17  living  part  itself  doth  shed 

By  sinews,  which  extend  from  bead  to  foot; 
And,  like  a  net,  all  o'er  the  body  spread.    Davits. 
To  Si'new,  siu'nu.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  knit  as  hy  sinews.  Not  in  use. 

Ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen ; 
So  shall  thou  siruw  both  these  lauds  together. 

Shakspeare. 
Si'newed,  sin'nude.3^9  adj.  [from  sinew.'] 

1.  Furnisiied  with  sinews. 

Strong  nnetc'd  was  the  youth,  and  big  of  bone. 

Dryden, 

2.  Strong;  firm;  vigorous. 

He  will  the  rather  do  it,  wheu  he  sees 
Ourselves  well  sinewed  to  our  defence.  Shakspeare. 

Si'newshkunk,  sin'nu-shriink.  adj,\^8inew 
and  s/irun/c.]  A  horse  is  said  to  be  si- 
newshrunk  when  he  has  been  over-rid- 
den, and  so  fatigued  that  he  becomes 
gaunt-bellied,  by  a  stiffness  and  contrac- 
tion of  the  two  sinews  which  are  under 
his  belly.  Farrier^ s  Diet. 

Si'newy,  sin'nu-4.  adj.  [from  sinew.] 

1 .  Consisting  ol  a  sinew;  nervous  The 
nerves  and  sinews  are  in  poetry  often 
confounded,  from  nervua.^  Latin,  which 
signifies  a  sinew. 

The  sinewy  thread  my  brain  lets  fall 
Through  every  part, 
Can  tie  thoseparts,  and  makeme  one  of  all.  Donne. 

2.  Strong;  nervous;  vigorous;  forcible. 

And  for  thy  vigour. 
Bull-bearing  Miio  his  addition  yields 
To  sinewy  Ajax.  Shakspeare. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove 
Most  sinewy  swordsmen.  Shakspeare. 

The  northern  people  are  large,  fair-complexion- 
ed,  strong,  sinewy,  and  courageous.  Hale. 

Fainting,  as  he  reach'd  the  shore, 
He  dropt  his  sinewy  arms:  his  knees  no  more 
Perform'd  their  oflSce.  Pope. 

Si'nful,  sin'f61.  adj.  [sin  and/uW."! 

1.  Alien  from  God;  not  holy;  unsanctified. 

Drive  out  the  sinful  pair. 
From  ballow'd  ground  tb'  unholy.  Milton. 

2.  Wicked;  not  observant  of  religion;  con- 
trary to  religion.  It  is  used  both  of  per- 
sons and  things. 

Thrice  happy  man,  said  then  the  father  grave. 
Whose  staggering  steps  thy  steady  band  doth  lead. 

And  shews  the  way  bis  sinful  soul  to  save. 
Who  better  can  the  way  to  heaven  aread.  Fah-y  Q. 

Nature  herself,  though  pure  ot  sinful  thought. 
Wrought  in  her  so,  that,  seeing  me,  she  turn'd. 

Millon. 
The  stoicks  looked  upon  all  passions  zs  sinful  de- 
fects and  irregularities,  as  so  many  deviations  from 
right  reason,  making  passion  to   be  only  another 
word  for  perturbation.  South. 

Si'nfullv,  sin'ful-1^.  adv.  [from  ainfuLl 
Wickedly;  not  piously;  not  according 
to  the  ordinance  of  God. 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  mau  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind.  Sh^ksp. 
The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently  an>l  easily,  while  the  ambitious  man  at- 
tempts (0  please  others  sinfully  and  difficultly,  and 
perhaps  unsuccessfully  too.  South- 

Si'nfulness,  sin'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sin- 
ful.] Alienation  from  God;  neglect  or 


violation  of  the  duties  of  religion;  con- 
trariety to  religious  goodness. 

I  am  sent 
To  shew  thee  what  shall  come  in  future  days 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  offspring:  eood  with  bad 
Expect  to  hear;  supernal  grace  contending 
With  sinfulness  of  men.  Mlton. 

Peevishness,  the  general  fault  of  sick  persons,  is 
equally  to  be  avoided  for  the  folly  and  sinfulness. 
^      ^  Wake. 

To  SING,  sing.  V.  n.  preterit  I  sang  or 
sung;  participle  pass.  sung,    [pinjan, 
Sax.  singia,  Islandick;  singhen,  Dut.] 
1.  To  form  the  voice  to  melody;  to  articu- 
late musically. 
Orpheus  with  bis  lute  made  trees, 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze. 

Bow  themselves  wheu  he  did  sing: 
To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shakspeare. 
Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 
And  some  for  sorrow  sung.  Shakspeare. 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly.  Shakspeare. 

The  morning  stars  sang  together.  Job. 

Then  shall  the  trees  of  the  wood  sing  out  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord.  1  Chronicles. 

Their  airy  limbs  in  sports  they  exercise, 
Some  in  heroick  verse  divinely  sing'.  Dryden. 

2.  To  utter  sweet  sounds  inarticulately. 
The  time  of  the  siring  of  birds  is  come. 

Canticles. 

You  will  sooner  bind  a  bird  from  singing  than 

from  flying.  Bacon. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  birds. 
That  singing  up  to  heaven's  gate  ascend.     Milton. 

And  parrots,  imitating  human  tongue. 
And  siiiging  birds,  in  silver  cages  hung.     Dryden. 
Oh!  were  1  made,  by  some  transforming  pow'r. 
The  captive  bird  that  sings  within  thy  bow'r. 
Then  might  my  voice  thy  list'ning  ears  employ, 
And  I  those  kisses  he  receives  enjoy.  Pope, 

i.  To  make  any  small  or  shrill  noise. 
A  man  may  bear  this  shower  sing  in  the  wind. 

Shakspeare. 
You  leaden  messengers. 
Fly  with  false  aim;  pierce  the  still  moving  air. 
That  sings  with  piercing;  do  not  touch  my  lord. 

Shakspeare. 
We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sir^.     Shakspeare. 
O'er  his  head  the  flying  spear 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  its  force  in  air.        Pope. 
4.  To  tell  in  poetry. 

Bid  her  exalt  her  melancholy  wing, 
And  rais'd  from  earth,  and  sav'd  from  passion,  sing 
Of  human  hope  by  cross  event  destroy'd. 
Of  useless  wealth,  and  greatness  unenjoy'd.  Priw. 
To  Sing,  sing.  v.  a. 

1.  To  relate  or  mention  in  poetry. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age  the  times 
Of  great  Messiah  sing.  Milton. 

I  sing  the  man  who  Judah's  sceptre  bore 
In  that  right  baud  which  held  the  crook  before. 

Cowley. 

Arms  and  the  man  I  sing.  Dryden. 

Well  might  he  sing  the  day  he  could  not  fear. 
And  paint  the  glories  he  was  sure  to  wear.    Smith. 

2.  To  celebrate;  to  give   praises    to,  in 
verse. 

The  last,  the  happiest  British  king, 
Whom  thou  shall  paint  or  I  shall  sing.       Addison. 

3.  To  utter  harmoniously. 

Incles,  caddisses,  cambricks,  lawns,  why  he  sings 
them  over  as  they  were  gods  and  goddesses.    Shak. 

They  that  wasted  us  required  of  us  mirth,  saying, 
Sing  us  one  of  the  songs  of  Zion.  Psalnis. 

How  could  we  to  his  godhead  sing 
Forc'd  hallelujahs?  Milton, 


To  Singe,  sinje.  v.  a.  [pxnjan,  Saxou; 
seng/ien,  Dutch.]  To  scorch;  to  burn 
siightly  or  superficially. 

They  bound  the  doctor, 
\Vhose  beard  they  have  singed  ofl'with  brands  of  fire. 

Shakspeare. 
Drake,  in  the  vaunting  stile  of  a  soldier,  would 
call  this   eiiterprize  the  singeing  of  the   king  of 
Spain's  beard.  Bacon. 

That  neither  was  singed  in  the  combustion  of 
Phaeton,  nor  overwhelmed  by  the  inundation  of 
Deucalion.  Brown. 

They  leave  a  singed  bottom  all  involv'd 
With  stench  and  smoke.  Milton. 

I  singed  the  toes  of  an  ape  through  a  burning  glass, 
and  he  never  would  endure  it  after.       VEslrange. 

Thus  riding  on  his  curls,  he  seem'd  to  pass 
A  rolling  fire  along,  and  singe  the  grass.      Dryden. 
Si'ngek,  sing'i\r.  n.  s  [tVom  -sin^.]    One 
that  sings;  one  whose  protession  or  bu- 
siness is  to  sing. 

His  filching  was  like  aa  unskilful  singer,  he  kept 

not  time.  Shakspeare. 

I  gat  me  men  singers  and   women  singer:.,  and 

the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men.  EccU'-itistes. 

To  the  chief  singer  on  my  stringed  instruments. 

Habakkuk. 
Cockbirds  amongst  singing  birds  are  ever  the  bet- 
ter singers,  because  they  are  more  lively.      Bacon. 

Thy  heart  no  ruder  than  the  rugged  stone, 
I  might,  like  Orpheus,  with  my  num'rous  moan 
Melt  to  compassion:  now  my  traitVous  song 
With  thee  conspires  to  do  the  singer  wrong.  Waller. 

The  birds  know  how  to  cbuse  their  fare; 
To  peck  thie  fruit  they  all  forbear: 
Those  cheerful  singers  know  not  why 
They  should  make  any  haste  to  die.  Waller. 

The  Grecian  tragedy  was  at  first  nothing  but  a 
chorus  of  singers.  Dryden. 

Si'ngingmasteh,  slng'ing-m4s-tiir.  7i.  s. 
[^sing  and  maater.]  One  who  teaches  to 
sing. 

He  employed  an  itinerant  singingmaster  to  in- 
struct them  rightly  in  the  tunes  of  the  psalms. 

Addison. 
SI'NGLE,  sing'gl.^os  adj.  ^singulus,  Lat.] 

1.  One;  not  double;  not  more  than  one. 

The  words  are  clear  and  easy,  and  their  originals 
are  of  singie  signification  without  any  ambiguity. 

South. 

Some  were  single  acts,  though  each  complete; 
But  ev'ry  act  stood  ready  to  repeat.  Dryden. 

Then  Theseus  join'd  with  bold  Pirithous  came, 
A  single  concord  in  a  double  name.  Dryden 

High  Alba, 

A  lonely  desart,  and  an  empty  land, 
Shall  scarce  afford,  for  needful  hours  of  rest, 
A  single  house  to  their  benighted  guest.     Addison. 

VVhere  the  poesy  or  oratory  shines,  a  single  read- 
ing is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  has  a  true 
taste;  nor  can  we  make  the  fullest  improvement  of 
them  without  proper  views.  Watts. 

2.  Particular;  individual. 

As  no  single  man  is  born  with  a  right  of  controul- 
ing  the  opinions  of  all  the  rest,  so  the  world  has  no 
title  to  demand  the  whole  time  of  any  particular 
person.  Pope. 

If  one  single  word  were  to  express  but  one  simple 
idea,  and  nothing  else,  there  would  be  scarce  any 
mistake.  Watts. 

3.  Not  compounded. 

As  simple  ideas  are  opposed  to  complex,  and  sin- 
gle ideas  to  compound,  so  propositions  are  distin- 
guished: the  English  tongue  has  some  advantage 
above  the  learned  languages,  which  have  no  usual 
word  to  distinguish  single  from  simple.  Watts. 

4.  Alone;  having  no  companion;  having 
no  assistant. 

Sei-vant  of  God,  well  hast  thou  fought 
The  better  fight,  who  single  hast  maintain'd 
Against  revolted  multitudes  the  cause  of  truth, 

Mlton. 
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His  wisilom  Bucli, 
Three  kingdoms  woniicr,  and  three  kingdoms  fear, 
Whilst  single  he  stood  forth.  Denham. 

In  sweet  possession  of  the  fairy  place, 
Single,  and  conscious  to  myself  alone 
Of  pleasures  to  th'  excluded  world  unknown. 

Dry  den. 

5.  UniTianied, 

Is  tiie  single  man  therefore  blessed?  no:  as  a 
walled  town  is  more  worthier  than  a  village,  so  is 
the  forcheail  of  a  married  man  more  honourable 
than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor.  Shaksj)eare. 

Pygmahon 
Abhurr'd  all  womankind,  but  most  a  wife; 
So  single  chose  to  live,  and  shunn'd  to  wed, 
Well  pleas'd  to  want  a  consort  of  his  bed.  Dryden. 

6.  Not  complicated;  not  duplicated. 

To  make  flowers  double,  is  effected  by  often  re- 
moving them  into  new  earth;  as,  on  the  contrary, 
double  flowei-s,  by  neglecting  and  not  removing, 
prove  single.  Bacon. 

7.  Pure;   uncorrupt;  not   doubie-ii.iiided; 
simple.  A  scriptural  sense. 

The  light  of  the  body  is  the  eye:  if  thine  eye  be 
single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light. 

Matthew. 

8.  That  in  which  one  is  opposed  to  one. 

He,  when  his  country,  threatened  with  alarms, 
Shall  more  than  once  the  Punick  bands  affright, 
Shall  kill  the  Gaulish  king  in  single  fight.  Dryden. 

To  Si'ngle,  sing'gl.  -v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.J 

1.  To  choose  out  from  among  others. 

I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth.  Shakspeare. 

Dost  thou  already  nngle  me.'  I  thought 
Gyves  and  the  mill  had  tam'd  thee.  Milton. 

Every  man  may  have  a  peculiar  savour,  which, 
although  not  perceptible  unto  man,  is  yet  sensible 
unto  dogs,  who  hereby  can  single  out  their  master 
in  the  dark .  Brown. 

Begin,  auspicious  boy,  to  cast  about 
Thy  infant  eyes,  and  with  a  smile  thy  mother  single 
out.  Dryden. 

Single  the  lowliest  of  th'  amVous  youth; 
Ask  for  his  vows,  but  hope  not  for  his  truth.  Pnor. 

2.  To  sequester;  to  withdraw. 

Yea,  simply,  saith  Basil,  and  universally,  whether 
it  be  in  works  of  nature,  or  of  voluntary  choice,  I 
see  not  any  thing  done  as  it  should  be,  if  it  be 
wrought  by  an  agent  singling  itself  from  consorts 

Hooker. 

3.  To  take  alone. 

Many  men  there  are,  than  whom  nothing  is  more 
commendable  when  they  are  singled;  and  yet,  in 
society  with  others,  none  less  fit  to  answer  the  du- 
ties which  are  looked  for  at  their  hands.      Hooker. 

4.  To  separate. 

Hardly  they  herd,  which  by  good  hunters  singled 
are.  Sidney. 

Si'ngleness,  slng'gl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sin- 
gle.'] 

1.  Not  duplicity  or  multiplicity;  the  state 
of  being  only  one. 

2.  Simplicity;  sincerity;  honest  plainness. 

It  is  not  the  deepness  of  their  knowledge,  but  the 
singleness  of  their  belief,  which  God  accepteth. 

Hooker. 

Men  must  be  obliged  to  go  through  their  business 
with  singleness  of  heart.  Laiv. 

Si'ngly,  sing'gl^.  adv.  [from  single.'] 

1.  Individually;  particularly. 

If  the  injured  person  be  not  righted,  every  one  of 
them  is  wholly  guilty  of  the  injustice,  and  therefore 
bound  to  restitution  singly  and  entirely.        Taylor. 

They  tend  to  the  perfection  of  human  nature,  and 
to  make  men  singly  and  per.sonally  good,  or  tend  to 
the  happiness  of  society.  Tillotson. 

2.  Only;  by  himself. 

Look  tbee,  'tis  so;  thou  singly  honest  man, 
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Here  take :  the  gods  out  of  my  misery 

Have  sent  thee  treasure.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Without  partners  or  associates. 

Belinda 
Burns  to  encounter  two  advent'rous  knights, 
At  ombre  singly  to  decide  their  doom.  Pope. 

4.  Honestly;  simply;  sincerely. 

Sr.v  GULAR,  sing'gvi-lllr.«8  ^^s  adj.  [sin- 
gulier,  Fr.  .singularis,  Latin.] 

1.  Single;  not  complex;  not  compound. 

That  idea  which  represents  one  particular  deter- 
minate thing,  is  called  a  singular  idea,  whether 
siusple,  complex,  or  compound.  Watts. 

2.  [In  granmiar,]  Expressing  only  one; 
not  plural 

If  St.  Paul's  speaking  of  himself  in  the  first  per- 
son singular  has  so  various  meanings,  his  use  of  the 
first  person  plural  has  a  greater  latitude.        Locfce. 

3.  Particular;  unexan>pled. 

So  singular  a  sadness 
Must  have  a  cause  as  strange  as  the  effect.  Denlutm. 
Doubtless,  if  you  are  innocent,  your  case  is  ex- 
tremely hard,  yet  it  is  not  singular.  Female  Q,uixcte 

4.  Having  something  not  common  to 
others.  It  is  commonly  used  in  a  sense 
of  disapprobation,  whether  applied  to 
persons  or  things. 

Ili^  zeal 
None  seconded,  as  singular  and  rash.  Milton. 

It  is  very  commendable  to  be  singular  in  any  ex- 
cellency, and  religion  is  the  greatest  exeelleucy;  to 
be  singular  in  any  thing  that  is  wise  and  worthy,  is 
not  a  disparagement,  but  a  praise.  Tillotson. 

5.  Alone;  that  of  which  there  is  but  one. 

These  busts  of  the  emperors  and  empresses  are 
all  very  scarce,  and  some  of  them  almost  singular 
in  their  kind.  Addison. 

Singula'rity,  s!ng-gu-i3r'e-t^.  n.  s.  [_&in- 
gularife,  Fr.  from  singular.] 

1.  Some  character  or  quality  by  which  one 
is  distinguished  from  all,  or  from  most 
others. 

Pliny  addeth  this  singularity  to  that  soil,  that  the 
second  year  the  veiy  falling  down  of  the  seeds  yield- 
eth  corn.  Raleigh. 

2.  Any  thing  remarkable;  a  curiosity;  un- 
common character  or  form. 

Your  gallery 
Have  we  pass'd  through,  not  without  much  content 
In  many  singularities;  but  we  saw  not 
That  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upon. 
The  statue  of  her  mother.  Shakspeare. 

I  took  notice  of  this  little  figure  for  the  singula- 
rity of  the  instrument:  it  is  not  unlike  a  violin 

Jiddison. 

3.  Particular  privilege  or  prerogative. 

St.  Gregory,  being  himself  a  bishop  of  Rome, 
and  writing  against  the  title  of  universal  bishop, 
saith  thus:  None  of  all  my  predecessors  ever  con- 
sented to  use  this  ungodly  title:  no  bishop  of  Rome 
ever  took  upon  him  this  name  of  singularity. 

Hooker 

Catholicism,  which  is  here  attributed  unto  the 
church,  must  be  understood  in  opposition  to  the 
legal  singularity  of  the  Jewish  nation.        Pearson. 

4.  Chaiacier  or  manners  different  from 
those  of  others. 

The  spirit  of  singularity  in  a  few  ought  to  give 
place  to  publick  judgment.  Hooker. 

Though,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  world, 
it  be  singular  for  men  thoroughly  to  live  up  to  the 
principles  of  their  religion,  yet  singularity  in  this 
matter  is  a  singular  commendation  of  it    Tillotson. 

Singularity  in  sin  puts  it  out  of  fashion,  since  to 
be  alone  in  any  practice  seems  to  make  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  against  it:  but  the  concurrence  of 
others  is  a  tacit  approbation  of  that  in  which  they 
concur.  South. 

To   Si'ngularize,  sing'gu-lar-ize.  v.  a. 
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[«e  singulariser,  Fr.  from  singular.]  To 
make  single. 
Si'ngulakly,  sing'gu-lslr-l^.  adv.  [from 
singular.]  Particularly;  in  a  manner  not 
common  to  others. 

Solitude  and  singularity  can  neither  daunt  nor 

disgrace  him,  unless  we  could  suppose  it  a  disgrace 

to  be  singularly  good.  South. 

Si'ngult,  sing'gult.  n.s.  [^singultus,  Lat.1 

A  sigh.  S/ienser. 

Si'nister,  sin'nis-ttir.''8  COS  ajj^  Isinisier, 

Latin.] 

.  Being  on  the  left  hand;  left;  not  right; 

not  dexter.     It  seems  to  be  used  with 

the  accent  on   the  second   syllable,  at 

least  in  the  primitive,  and  on  the  first  in 

the  figurative  sense. 

My  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  sire's.  Shak^eare. 

Captain  Spurio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of 
war,  here  on  bis  sinister  cheek.  Shakspeare. 

But  a  rih, 
Crooked  by  nature,  bent  as  now  appears, 
More  to  the  part  sinistfr  fix)ni  me  drawn.    Milton. 
The  spleen  is  unjustly  introduced  to  invigorate 
the  sinister  side,  which,  being  dilated,  would  rather 
infirm  and  debilitate  it.  Brown. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  ball 
He  placed  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale.        Dryden. 

2.  Bad;  perverse;  corrupt;  deviating  trom 
honesty;  unfair. 

Is  it  so  strange  a  matter  to  find  a  good  thing  fur- 
thered by  ill  men  of  a  sinister  intent  and  purpose, 
whose  forwardness  is  not  therefore  a  bridle  to  such 
as  favour  the  same  cause  with  a  better  and  sincere 
meaning.?  Hooker. 

The  duke  of  Clarence  was  soon  after  by  sinister 
means  made  clean  away.  Spenser. 

When  are  there  more  unworthy  men  chosen  to 
offices,  when  is  there  more  strife  and  contention 
about  elections,  or  when  do  partial  and  sinister  af- 
fections more  utter  themselves,  than  when  an  elec- 
tion is  committed  to  many  ?  Whitgift. 

He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister  measure 
from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles  himself 
to  the  determination  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Those  may  be  accounted  the  left  hands  of  courts; 
persons  that  are  full  of  nimble  and  sinister  tricks 
and  shifts,  whereby  they  pervert  the  plain  courses 
of  courts,  and  bring  justice  into  oblique  lines  and 
labyrinths.  Bacon. 

The  just  person  has  given  the  world  an  assurance, 
by  the  constant  tenor  of  his  practice,  that  he  makes 
a  conscience  of  his  ways,  and  that  he  scorns  to  un- 
dermine another's  interest  by  any  sinister  or  inferior 
arts.  South. 

3.  [sinistre,  Fr.]  Unlucky;  inauspicious. 
The  accent  is  here  on  the  second  sylla- 
ble. ' 

Tempt  it  again;  that  is  thy  act,  or  none: 
What  all  the  several  ills  that  visit  earth, 
Brought  forth  by  night  with  a  sinister  birth, 
Plagues,  famine,  fire,  could  not  reach  unto, 
The  sword,  nor  surfeits,  let  thy  fury  do.  B.  Jonson. 

SI'NISTROUS,  sin'nis-trvis.  adj.  Isinis- 
ter,  Lat]  Absurd;  perverse;  wrong- 
headed:  in  French,  gauche. 

A  knave  or  fool  can  do  no  harm,  even  by  the 
most  smistrous  and  absurd  choice.  Btntley. 

Si'nistrously,  sln'ms-trtis-li.  adv.  [liom 
sinistrous.] 

1.  With  a  tendency  to  the  left. 

Many  in  their  infancy  are  sinistrously  disposed 
and  divers  continue  all  their  life  lefi-handcd,  and 
have  but  weak  and  imperfect  use  of  the  right. 

r>  Broicn, 

2.  Perversely;  absurdly. 

To  SINK,  singk.  v.  n.  pret.  /  sunk,  an- 
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cienlly   sank;    part,   sunk    or  sunken. 
[j*encan,  Saxon;  senken,  German.] 

1.  To  fall  down  through  any  medium;  not 
to  swim;  to  go  to  the  bottom. 

As  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  svnken  wreck  and  sum  less  treasuries.  Shaksp. 

In  with  the  river  sunk,  and  with  it  rose 
Satun,  involvM  in  rising  mist;  then  sought 
Where  to  lie  hid.  Milton. 

He  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

MtUon. 

The  pirate  sinks  with  his  ill-gotten  gains, 
And  nothing  to  another's  use  remains.         Dryden. 

Supposing  several  in  a  tempest  will  rather  perish 
than  ivi'ik,  would  it  not  be  madness  in  the  rest  to 
chuse  to  siiik  together,  rather  than  ao  more  than 
their  share.'  .Addison. 

2.  To  tall  gradually. 

The  arrow  went  out  at  bis  heart,  and  he  sunk 
down  in  his  chariot.  2  Kings. 

3.  T«»  ci.ier  or  penetrate  into  any  body. 

David  took  a  stone  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the 
Philistine,  that  the  stone  sunk  into  his  forehead. 

1  Samuel. 

4.  To  lose  heiirht;  to  fall  to  a  level. 

In  vain  has  nature  form'd 
Mountains  and  oceans  to  oppose  his  passage; 
He  bounds  o'er  all,  victorious  in  his  march, 
The  Alps  and  Py reneans  smA:  before  him.  Jiddison. 

5.  lo  lose  or  want  prcmineiux. 

What  were  his  marks? A  lean  cheek,  a  blue 

eye  and  sunken  Shaksp. 

Deep  dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheeks  she  draws; 
Sunk  are  her  eyes,  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  be  overwhelmed  or  depressed. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds,  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds.  Shakspeare. 

They  arraign'd  shall  sink 
Beneath  thy  sentence.  Milton. 

But  if  you  this  ambitious  pray'r  deny, 
Then  let  me  nnk  beneath  proud  Arcite's  arms; 
And,  I  once  dead,  let  him  possess  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  be  received;  to  be  impressed 

Let  these  sayings  sink  down  into  your  ears.  Luke. 

Truth  never  sinks  into  these  men's  minds,  nor 

gives  any  tincture  to  them.  Locke. 

8.  To  decline;  to  decrease;  to  decay. 

Then  down  the  precipice  of  time  it  goes. 
And  sinks  in  minutes  which  in  ages  rose.    Dryden. 

This  republick  has  been  mucii  more  powerful 
than  it  is  at  present,  as  it  is  still  likelier  to  sink  than 
increaise  in  its  dominions.  Jiddison. 

Let  not  the  fire  sink  or  slacken,  but  increase. 

JUortimer. 

9.  To  fall  into  rest  or  it)do!ence. 

Wouldst  thou  have  me  sink  away 
In  pleasing  dreams,  and  lose  myself  in  love. 
When  every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake.'  Mdison. 

10.  To  full  into  any  state   worse  than  the 
former;  to  tend  to  ruin. 

Nor  urg'd  the  labours  of  my  lord  in  vain, 
A  sinking  empire  longer  to  sustain.  Dryden. 

To  Sink,  singk.*'"*  xt.  a. 
i.  To  put  under  water;  to  disable   from 
swintming  or  floating. 

A  small  fleet  of  English  made  an  hostile  invasion 

or  incursion  upon  their  havens  and  roads,  and  fired, 

sunk,  and  carried  away  ten  thousand  ton  of  their 

great  shipping.  Bacon. 

2.  To  delve;  to  make  by  delving. 

At  Saga  in  Germany  they  dig  up  iron  in  the 
fields  by  sinking  ditches  two  feet  deep,  and  in  the 
space  of  ten  years  the  ditches  are  digged  again  for 
iron  since  produced.  Boyle. 

Near  Geneva  arc  quarries  of  freestone,  that  run 
tinder  the  lake:  when  the  vvatir  is  at  lowest,  they 
bake  within  the  borders  of  it  a  little  square,  in- 


closed within  four  walls:  in  this  square  they  sinfc  a 
pit,  and  dig  for  freestone.  .Addison. 

3.  To  depress;  to  degrade. 

A  mighty  king  I  am,  an  earthly  god; 
1  raise  or  sinfc,  imprison,  or  set  free; 
And  life  or  death  depends  on  my  decree.       Prior. 

Trifling  painters  or  sculptors  bestow  infinite  pains 
upon  the  most  insignificant  parts  of  a  figure,  til) 
they  sink  the  grandeur  of  the  whole.  Pope. 

4.  To  plunge  into  destruction. 

Heav'n  bear  witness. 
And.  if  I  have  a  conscience,  let  it  sink  me, 
Ev'n  as  the  ax  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful.       Shaksp. 

5.  To  make  lo  fall. 

These  are  so  far  from  raising  mountains,  that 
they  overturn  and  fling  down  some  before  standing, 
and  undermine  others,  sinking  them  into  the  abyss. 

fVoodicard. 

6.  To  bring  low;  to  diminish  in  quantity. 

When  on  the  banks  of  an  unlook'd-for  stream. 
You  sunk  the  river  with  repeated  draughts. 
Who  was  the  last  in  all  your  host  that  thirsted.' 

.iddison 

7.  To  crush;  to  overbear;  to  depress. 

That  Hector  was  in  certainty  of  death,  and  de- 
pressed with  the  conscience  of  an  ill  cause:  if  you 
will  not  grant  the  first  of  these  will  sink  the  spirit 
of  a  hero,  you'll  at  least  allow  the  second  may. 

Pope. 

8.  To  diminish;  to  degrade. 

They  catch  at  all  opportunities  of  ruining  our 
trade,  and  sinking  the  figure  which  we  make. 

Jiddison. 

I  mean  not  that  we  should  sink  our  figure  out  of 
covetousness;  and  deny  ourselves  the  proper  con- 
veniences of  our  station,  only  that  we  may  lay  up  a 
superfluous  treasure.  Rogers- 

9    To  make  to  decline. 

Thy  cruel  and  unnatural  lust  of  power 
Has  sunk  thy  father  more  than  all  his  years. 
And  made  him  wither  in  a  green  old  age.      Rowe. 
To  labour  for  a  sunk  corrupted  state.     Lyttlcton. 
10.    i'o  suppress;  to  conceal;  to  intervert. 
If  sent  with  ready  money  to  buy  any  thing,  and 
you  happen  to  be  out  of  pocket,  sink  the  money, 
and  take  up  the  goods  on  account.  Swift. 

Sink,  singk.*"'*  n.  s.  [fine,  Saxon,] 

1.  A  drain;  a  jakes. 

Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  resfrain'd 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  th'  body.  Shakspeare. 

Bad  humours  gather  to  a  bile;  or,  as  divers  ken- 
nels flow  to  one  sink,  so  in  short  time  their  numbers 
increased  Hayicard. 

Gather  more  filth  than  any  sink  in  town. 

Granville, 

Returning  home  at  night,  you'll  find  the  sink 
Strike  your  offended  sense  with  double  stink. 

Swift. 

2.  Any  place  where  corruption  is  gath- 
ered. 

What  sinfc  of  monsters,  wretches  of  lost  minds, 
Mad  after  change,  and  desperate  in  their  states, 
VVearied  and  gall'd  with  their  necessities. 
Durst  have  thought  if  Ben  Jonson. 

Our  soul,  whose  country's  heav'n,  and  God  her 
father. 
Into  this  world,  corruption's  sink,  is  sent: 

Yet  so  much  in  her  travail  she  doth  gather. 
That  she  returns  home  wiser  than  she  went.  Donne. 
Si'nless,  sin'les.  adj.  [from  sin.]  Exeiupt 
from  sin. 

Led  on,  yet  sinless,  with  desire  to  know 
What  nearer  might  concern  him.  Milton 

At  that  tasted  fruit 
The  sun,  as  from  Thyestean  banquet,  turn'd 
His  course  intended;  else  how  had  the  world 
Inhabited,  though  sin/ess,  more  than  now 
Avoided  pinching  cold,  and  scorching  heat.'     Milt. 

Infernal  ghosts  and  hellish  furies  round 
Environ 'd  thee;  some  howi'd,  some  yell'd,  some 
shriek'd, 


Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts,  while  thou 
Satt'st  unappali'd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.   Milt. 

No  thoughts  like  mine  his  sinless  soul  profane, 
Observant  of  the  right.  Dryden. 

Did  God,  indeed,  insist  on  a  sinless  and  unerring 
observance  of  all  this  multiplicity  of  duties;  bad 
the  christian  dispensation  provided  no  remedy  for 
our.  lapses,  we  might  cry  out  with  Balaam,  Alas! 
who  should  live  if  God  did  this.'  Rogers. 

Si'nlessness,  sm'l^s-n^b.  ?i.  s.  [Jrom  sin- 
less J  Exemption  from  sin. 

\\  e  may  the  less  admire  at  his  gracious  conde- 
scensions to  those,  the  sinkssiuss  of  whose  condi- 
tion will  keep  them  from  turning  his  vouchsafe- 
ments  into  any  thing  but  occasions  of  joy  and  grati- 
tude. Boyle. 
Si'nner,  sii/ndr."^  n.  s.  [from  sin.'] 

1.  One  at  ennuty  with  God;  one  not  truly 
or  rcligi'  Uhly  good 

Let  the  boldest  sinner  take  this  one  consideration 
along  with  him,  when  he  is  going  to  sin,  that  wfie- 
ther  the  sin  he  is  about  to  act  ever  comes  to  be  par- 
doned or  no,  yet,  as  soon  as  it  is  acted,  ii  quite 
turns  the  balance,  puts  his  salvation  upon  the  ven- 
ture and  makes  it  ten  to  one  odds  against  him. 

S'mth. 

Never  consider  yourselves  as  persons  that  are  to 
be  seen,  admired,  and  courted  by  men;  but  as  poor 
sinners,  that  are  to  save  yourselves  from  the  vani- 
ties and  follies  of  a  miserable  world,  by  humility, 
devotion,  and  self-denial.  Lau\ 

2.  An  oHender;  a  criminal. 

Here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  sinner, 
honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th'  mire. 

Shakspeare, 
Over  the  guilty  then  the  fury  shakes 
The  sounding  whip,  and  brandishes  her  snakes, 
And  the  pale  siuner  with  her  sisters  takes.  Dryden. 

Thither,  where  sinners  may  have  rest,  I  go, 
Where  flames  refin'd  in  breasts  seraphick  glow. 

Pope. 

Whether  the  charmer  sinner  it  or  saint  it. 

If  folly  grows  romantick,  I  must  paint  it.         Pope. 

Sino'ffering,  sin'of-fAr-ing.  n.  *.  [«mand 

offering.]  An  expiation  or  sacrifice  for 

sin. 

The  flesh  of  the  bullock  shalt  thou  bum  without 
the  camp:  it  is  a  sinoffering.  Exodus. 

Si'noper  or  Sino/ile,  sin'o-pir.^^  n.  s.  \_ter- 
ra  fionticuy  Latin.]  A  species  of  earth; 
ruddle.  Ainsivorth. 

To  STNUATE,  sln'yu-dte.  v.  a.  [sinuo, 
Latin  ]     To  bend  in  and  out. 

Another  was  veiy  perfect,  somewhat  less  with 
the  margin,  and  more  sinualed.  Woodward. 

Sinua'tion,  sin-yu-a'shtin.^13  n^  ,9,  [from 
sinuate.]     A  bending  in  and  out. 

The  human  brain  is,  in  proportion  to  the  body, 
much  larger  than  the  brains  of  brutes,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  bodies,  and  fuller  of  anfractus,  or  sin- 
ualums.  Hale. 

SiNuo'siTY,  sin-yu-6s'e-te.  n,  s.  [from  sin- 
uous.] The  quality  of  being  sinuous. 
Si'nuous,  sin'yu-tjs."=^  adj.   [.vz'nweMx,  Fr. 
from   sinus,   Latin.]     Bending  in   and 
out. 

T17  with  what  disadvantage  the  voice  will  be 
carried  in  an  horn,  which  is  a  line  arched;  or  in  a 
trumpet,  which  is  a  line  retorted;  or  in  some  pipe 
that  were  sinuous.  Bacon. 

These,  as  a  line,  their  long  dimension  drew. 
Streaking  the  giound  with  sinuous  trace.  Milton. 
In  the  dissections  of  horses,  in  the  concave  or 
sinuous  part  of  the  liver,  whereat  the  gall  is  usually 
seated  in  quadrupeds,  1  discover  an  hollow,  long, 
membranous  substance.  Brotcn. 

SJ'.V[7S,  si'nus.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

A  bay  of  the   sea;  an  opening  of  the 
land. 
Pluto  supposeth  his  Atlantis  to  have  sunk  all  into 
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tUe  lea*-  whether  (hat  be  true  or  no,  I  do  not  think 
it  impossible  that  some  arms  of  the  sea,  or  sinuses, 
might  have  had  such  aa  original.  Bumtt. 

2.  Any  fold  or  opening. 

To  SIP,  sip.  -v.  a.  [fipan,  Saxon;  sifipen, 

Dutch.] 
1.  To  drink  by  small  draughts;  to  take, 

at  one   apposition   ot"   the   cup   to  the 

mouth,  no   more   than  the  mouth  wjjl 

contain. 
Soft  yielding  minds  to  water  glide  away, 

And  sip  with  nymphs  their  elemental  tea.       Pope. 
*J,  To  drink  in  small  quantities. 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage; 

The  hairy  gown  and  mossy  cell, 

Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 

Of  ev'ry  stai-  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 

And  every  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  drink  out  of 

The  winged  nation  o'er  the  forest  flies: 
Then  stooping  on  the  meads  and  leafy  bow'rs, 
They  skim  the  floods,  and  sip  the  purple  flow'rs. 

Dryden. 
To  Sip,  sip.  v.  n.  To  drink  a  small  quan- 


tity. 

She  rais'd  it  to  her  mouth  with  sober  grace; 
Then  sipping,  offered  to  the  next.  Dryden. 

Sip,  sip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  small 
draught;  as  much  as  the  mouth  will 

hold. 

Her  face  o'  fire 
With  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it 
She  would  to  each  one  sip  Shakspeare. 

One  sip  of  this 
Will  bathe  the  drooping  spirits  in  delight, 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams.  JUilton. 

Si'pHON,  si'filn.is"  n.  s.  [W^av;  sifiho,  Lat. 
siphon,  French.]  A  pipe  through  which 
liquors  are  conveyed. 

Beneath  th'  incessant  weeping  of  these  drains 
I  see  the  rocky  siphons  stretch 'd  immense. 
The  mighty  reservoirs  of  harden'd  chalk, 
Of  stiff  compacted  clay.  Thomson. 

Si'pPER,  sip'piir.9»  n.  s.  Qfrom  sifi.']    One 

that  sips. 
Si'ppET,  sip'pit.89  n.  a.  \_sofii  sifi,  sififiet.'] 

A  small  sop. 
Sir,  s^r.^^s  n.  s.  [sire,  French;  seignior, 

Italian;  senor,  Spanish;  senior,  Latin.] 
1.  The  word  of  respect  in  compellation. 
Speak  on,  sir, 
I  dare  your  worst  objections:  if  I  blush, 
It  is  to  see  a  nobleman  want  manners.  Shakspeare. 

But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution ; 
Withal  obdurate;  do  not  let  him  plead.  Shakspeare. 

Sir  king. 
This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew.  SJiaksp. 
At  a  banquet  the  ambassador  desired  the  wise 
men  to  deliver  every  one  of  them  some  sentence  or 
parable,  that  he  might  report  to  his  king,  which  they 
did:  only  one  was  silent,  which  the  ambassador  per- 
ceiving, said  to  him.  Sir,  let  it  not  displease  you; 
why  do  not  you  say  somewhat  that  I  may  report? 
He  answered,  Report  to  your  lord,  that  there  are 
that  can  hold  their  peace.  Bacon. 

^.  The  title  of  a  knight  or  baronet.  This 
word  was  anciently  so  much  held  es- 
sential, that  the  Jews  in  their  addresses 
expressed  it  in  Hebrew  characters. 

Sir  Horace  Vere,  bis  brother,  was  the  principal 
in  the  active  part.  Bacon. 

The  court  forsakes  him,  and  sir  Balaam  hangs. 

Pope. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  man. 
I  have  adventur'd 
To  try  yon  taking  of  a  false  report,  which  hath 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment, 
ki  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare.  Shakspeare. 


i.  A  title  given  to  the  loin  of  beef,  which  I 
one  of  our  kings  knighted  in  a  fit  of 
good  humour. 

He  lost  his  roast-beef  stomach,  not  being  able  to 
touch  a  sir-loin  which  was  served  up.         Addison. 

And  the  strong  table  groans 
Beneath  the  smoaking  sir-loin,  stretch'd  immense 
From  side  to  side.  Thomson. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  indeed,  if  a  spit,  which  is 

strong  enough  to  turn  a  sir-loin  of  beef,  should  not 

be  able  to  turn  a  lark.  Sioift. 

Sire,  sire.  n.   s.   [sire,   French;   senior, 

Latin.] 
I.  A  father.     Used  in  poetry. 

He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
And  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire.     Shakspeare. 

A  virgin  is  bis  mother,  but  bis  sire 
The  pow'r  of  the  Most  High.  Milton. 

And  now  I  leave  the  true  and  just  supports 
Of  legal  princes  and  of  honest  courts, 
Whose  sires,  great  partners  in  my  father's  cares, 
Saluted  their  young  king  at  Hebron  crown'd.  Prior. 

Whether  his  hoary  sire  he  spies. 
While  thousand  grateful  thoughts  arise, 
Or  meets  his  spouse's  fonder  eye.  Pope. 

I.  It  is  used  in  common  speech  of  beasts: 
as,  the  horse  had  a  good  sire,  but  a  bad 
dam. 
3.  It  is  used  in  composition:  as,  grand- 
sire,  great  grandszre. 
To  Sire,  sire.  v.  a.  To  beget;  to  produce 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  the 
base.  Shakspeare 

Si'ren,  si'r^n.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  goddess 
who  eiiticed  men  by  singing,  and  de- 
voured them;  any  mischievous  alluring 
woman. 

Oh  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears: 
Sing,  siren,  to  thyself,  and  I  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
Aiid  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.    Shaksp. 

Siri'asis,  s6-ri'a-sis.^^*  ^°^  n,  s.  [Ttplxa-ii.'] 
An  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its 
membrane,  through  an  excessive  heat 
of  the  sun.  Diet. 

STRIUS,  sir'r^ils.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The 
dogstar. 

SiRo'cco,  sd-rok'ko.  n.  s.  [Italian;  syrus 
ventus,  Latin.]  The  southeast  or  Sy- 
rian wind. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr,  with  their  lateral  noise. 
Sirocco  and  Libecchio.  Milton. 

Si'rrah,  s^r'ra.  n.  s.  [sir,  ha!  Minsheiv.'] 
A  compellation  of  reproach  and  insult. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell; 
Take  with  you  your  companions:  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.  Shaksp. 
Sirrah,  There's  no  room  for  faith,  troth,  or  ho- 
nesty in  this  bosom  of  thine.  Shakspeare 
It  runs  in  the  blood  of  your  whole  race,  sirrah, 
to  hate  our  family.                                 VEstrange. 

Guess  how  the  goddess  greets  her  son. 
Come  hither,  sirrah;  no,  begone-  Prior. 

Si'rop,  s>ir'r\ip.»88  ^  „,  s.  [Arabick.]  The 
Si'rup,  silr'rfip.     5  juice    of    vegetables 
boiled  with  sugar. 

Shall  I,  whose  ears  her  mournful  words  did  seize. 
Her  words  in  simp  laid  of  sweetest  breath. 
Relent.  Sidney. 

Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora. 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  sirups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  med'cine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep. 
Which  thou  owed'?t  yesterday.  Shakspeare 

And  first,  behold  this  cordial  julap  here. 
That  flames  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds, 


With  spirit!  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrefi  mixt. 

Milton. 
Those  expressed  juices  contain  the  true  essential 
salt  of  the  plant;  for  if  they  be  boiled  into  the  con- 
sistence of  a  sirup,  and  set  in  a  cool  place,  the  es- 
sential salt  of  the  plant  will  shoot  upon  the  sides  of 
the  vessels.  Arbutltnot. 

Si'ruped,  stir'rflpt.^*^  adj.  [from  sirufi.'] 
Sweet,  like  sirup;  bedewed  with  sweets. 
Yet  when  there  baps  a  honey  fall, 
s    We'll  lick  the  syrupt  leaves: 

And  tell  the  bees  that  theirs  is  gall.  Drayton. 

Si'uuPY,  sdr'rilp-^.  adj.  [from  sirup.']  Re- 
sembling sirup. 
Apples  are  of  a  sirupy  tenacious  nature. 

Mortimer. 

SiSE,  size.  n.  8.  [contracted  from  assize.^ 

You  said,  if  I  retum'd  next  size  in  Lent, 

I  should  be  in  remitter  of  your  grace.  Donne. 

Si'sKiN,  sis'kin.  n.  s.  [chloria,  Latin.]     A 

bird;  a  greenfinch. 
Si'sTER,  sis'ttir.9*  n.  s.  [fl'^or'^^P*  ^*^* 
zuster,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  woman  born  of  the  same  parents; 
correlative  to  brother. 

Her  sister  began  to  scold.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  said  to  corruption,  thou  art  my  father:  to 

the  worm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.     Job. 

2.  Woman  of  the  same  faith;  a  christian; 
one  of  the  same  nature;  human  being. 

If  a  brother  or  sister  be  naked,  and  destitute  of 
food,  and  you  say  unto  them,  Depart  in  peace,  be 
you  warmed  and  filled;  notwithstanding,  you  give 
them  not  those  things  which  are  needful  to  the  body, 
what  doth  it  profit.''  James, 

3.  A  female  of  the  same  kind. 
He  chid  the  sisters. 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him.  Shakspeare. 

One  of  the  same  kind;  one  of  the  same 
condition. 

The  women,  who  would  rather  wrest  the  laws 
Than  let  a  sister-plaintifTlose  the  cause. 
As  judges  on  the  bench  more  gracious  are. 
And  more  attent  to  brothers  of  the  bar. 
Cried,  one  and  all,  the  suppliant  should  have  right, 
And  to  the  grandame  hag  adjudg'd  the  knight 

Dryden. 
There  grew  two  olives,  closest  of  the  grove, 
With  roots  intwin'd,  and  branches  interwove; 
Alike  their  leaves,  but  not  alike  they  smil'd 
With  sister-fruits:  one  fertile,  one  was  wild.    Pope. 
Si'sTER  in  Lam,  sis'tfir-in-liw.   n.  s.    A 
husband  or  wife's  sister. 

Thy  sister  in  lata  is  gone  back  unto  her  people; 
return  thou  after  thy  sister  in  law.  Ruih. 

Si'sTERHooD,  sis'tflr-hud.  n.  a.  [from  »iff- 
(er.] 

1.  The  office  or  duty  of  a  sister. 
She  abhorr'd 

Her  proper  blood,  and  left  to  do  the  part 

Of  sisterhood,  to  do  that  of  a  wife.  Daniel. 

2.  A  set  of  sisters. 

3.  A  number  of  women  of  the  same  order. 
I  speak. 

Wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  Saint  Clare. 

Shakspeare. 
A  woman  who  flourishes  m  her  innocence,  amidst 
that  spite  and  rancour  which  prevails  among  her 
exasperated  sisterhood,  appears  more  amiable. 

Mdison. 
Si'sTERLY,    sib'tdr-ld.   acy.  [from   sister^ 
Like  a  sister;  becoming  a  sister. 

After  much  debatement. 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour, 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.  Shakspectre. 

/'o    Sn\   .11.  V.  n.  preterit,  I  sat.    [siian, 
Gothick;  jpiccan,  Saxon;  setten^  Dut.l 
1.  To  rest  upon  the  buttecks. 
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Their  wires  do  sit  beside  them,  carding  wool. 

May^s  yirgil. 
Aloft,  ID  awful  state, 
The  godlike  hero  sat 

On  his  imperial  throne.  Dryden. 

3.  To  percn. 

All  new  fashions  be  pleasant  to  me, 
1  will  have  them  whether  I  thrive  or  thee; 
Now  I  am  a  frisker,  all  men  on  me  look, 
What  should  1  do  but «/  cock  on  the  hoop? 
What  do  1  care  if  all  the  world  me  fail, 
I  will  have  a  garment  reach  to  my  tail  Bourd. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  idleness. 

Shall  your  brethren  go  to  war,  and  shall  ye  sit 

here?  J^umbers. 

Why  sit  we  here  each  other  viewing  idly.   Milt. 

4.  To  be  in  any  local  position. 

1  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass,  to  know  where  sits  the  wind : 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports.  Shakspeare, 

Those 
Appointed  to  sit  there  had  left  their  charge-     Mitt. 
The  ships  are  ready,  and  the  wind  sits  fair. 

^.  Philips. 

5.  To  rest  as  a  weight  or  burden. 

Your  brother's  death  sits  at  your  heart.     Shaicsp. 

VVIieii  God  lets  loose  upou  us  a  sickness,  if  we 
fear  to  die,  then  the  calamity  sits  heavy  on  us 

Taylor. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  galls 
our  sores,  and  makes  (he  burden  that  is  upon  us  sit 
more  uneasy  TUlotson. 

Fear,  the  last  of  ills,  remain'd  behind, 
And  hon-our  heavy  sat  on  every  mind  Dryden. 

Our  whole  endeavours  are  intent  to  get  rid  of 
the  present  evil,  as  the  first  necessary  condition  to 
our  happiness.  Nothing,  as  we  passionately  think, 
can  equal  the  uneasiness  that  sits  so  heavy  upon  us. 

Locke. 

6.  To  settle;  to  abide. 

That  this  new  comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not  and  reproach  us.  Mdton. 

When  Thetis  blush'd  in  purple  not  her  own. 
And  from  her  face  the  breathing  winds  were  blown; 
A  sudden  silence  ■>ate  upon  the  sea, 
And  sweeping  oars  with  struggling  ui^'d  their  »vay. 

Dryden. 

He  to  the  void  advanc'd  his  pace; 
Pale  hon'our  sat  on  each  Arcadian  face.      Dryden. 

7.  To  brood;  lo  incuUiite. 

As  the  partridge  sitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth 
them  not,  so  he  that  getteth  riches  not  by  rioLt, 
shall  leave  them  in  the  midst  of  his  days  Jeremiah 

The  egg  laid,  and  severed  from  the  body  of 
the  hen,  bath  no  more  nourishment  from  the  hen; 
but  only  a  quickening  heat  when  she  sitteth. 

Bacon. 

She  mistakes  a  piece  of  chalk  for  an  egg,  and 
sits  upon  it  in  the  same  manner.  Mdisun. 

8.  To  be  adjusted;  to  be  with  resp-ct  to 
fitness  or  unfitness,  decorum  or  inde- 
corum. 

This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  majesty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  jou  think.       Shakspeare. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd  ways 
I  won  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well. 
How  troublesome  it  sate  upon  my  head; 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.  Shaksp 

Your  preferring  that  to  all  other  considerations, 
does,  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  sit  well  upon  you 

Locke. 

9.  To  be  placed  in  order  to  be  painted 

One  is  under  no  more  obligation  to  extol  every 
thing  he  finds  in  the  author  be  translates,  than  a 
painter  is  to  make  every  face  that  sits  to  him  hand- 
some. Garth. 

10.  J'o  be  in  any  situation  or  condition. 
As  a  farmer  cannot  husband  bis  ground  so  well 

if  he  sit  at  a  great  rent;  so  the  mercliant  cannot 
drive  his  trade  so  well,  if  he  sit  at  great  usury 

Bacon. 
Sappose  all  the  church  lands  were  thrown  up  to 
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the  laitf ;  would  the  tenants  sit  easier  in  their  rents 
than  now?  Swift 

1 1 .  ro  be  convened,  as  an  assembly  of  a 
publick  or  authoritative  kind;  to  hold  a 
session;  as,  i/ie  fiarliament  sits;  the  last 
gentral  council  sat  at  Trent. 

12.  To  be  placed  at  the  table 

Whether  is  greater,  he  that  sitteth  at  meat,  or 
he  that  serveth?  Luke. 

13.  To    xercise  authority. 

The  judgment  shall  sit,  and  take  away  his  domi- 
nion. Daniel 

Asses  are  ye  that  sit  in  judgment.  Judges. 

Down  to  the  golden  Chersonese,  or  where 
The  Persian  in  Ecbatan  sate.  Milton. 

One  council  sits  upon  life  and  death,  the  other  is 
for  taxes,  and  a  third  for  the  distributions  of  justice. 

Sddismx. 

Assert,  ye  fair  ones,  who  in  judgment  sit. 
Your  ancient  empire  over  love  and  wit.  Rowe, 

14.  lo  be  in  any  solemn  assembly  as  a 
member. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  men  sat  in  council 

daily.  1  Maccabees . 

15.  To  Sit  doivn.  Down  is  little  more 
than  emphatical. 

Go  and  sit  down  to  meat.  Luke. 

When  we  sit  down  to  our  meal,  we  need  not  sus- 
pect the  intrusion  of  armed  uninvited  guests. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

16.  To  Sit  down.  To  bep;in  a  siege. 

Nor  would  the  enemy  have  sate  down  before  it, 
till  they  had  done  their  business  in  all  other  places. 

Clarendon. 

17.  To  Sit  down.  To  rest;  to  cease  as 
satisfied. 

Here  we  cainnot  sit  doicn,  but  still  proceed  in 
our  search,  and  look  higher  for  a  support.    Rogers. 

18.  To  Sit  doiun    To  settle;  to  fix  abode. 
From   besides  Tanais,   the   Goths,  Huns,   and 

Getes  sal  doicn.  Spenser. 

19.  T  Sit  out.  To  be  without  engajje- 
ment  or  employment. 

They  are  glad,  rather  than  sit  out,  to  play  very 
small  game,  and  to  make  use  of  arguments,  such  as 
will  not  prove  a  bare  inexpediency.  Bp.  Sanderson. 

20.  To  Sit  up.  To  rise  from  lying  to  sit- 
tiiisi^. 

He  that  was  dead,  sat  up,  and  began  to  speak. 

Luke. 

21.  To  Sit  ufi.  To  watch;  not  to  ro  to 
bed.  ^ 

Be  courtly. 
And  entertain,  and  feast,  sit  up,  and  revel; 
Call  all  the  great,  the  fair,  and  spirited  dames 
Of  Rome  about  thee,  and  begin  a  fashion 
Of  freedom.  Ben  Jonson. 

Some  sit  up  late  at  winter-fires,  and  fit 
Their  sharp-edg'd  tools.  JHfoy. 

Most  children  shorten  that  time  by  sitting  up  with 
the  company  at  night.  Locke. 

To  Sit,  sit.  v.  a. 

1.  To  keep  the  seat  upon. 

Hardly  the  muse  can  sit  the  head-strong  horse. 
Nor  w)uld  she,  if  she  could,  check  his  impetuous 

2.  [W(ien  the  reciprocal  pronoun  follows 
sit.  it  seems  to  be  an  active  verb.]  To 
place  on  a  seat. 

The  happiest  youth  viewing  his  progress  through 

\\  hat  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sU  him  down  and  die. 

„  ^      .  .  Shakspeare 

He  came  to  visit  us,  and,  calling  for  a  chair,  sat 

him  down,  and  we  sat  down  with  him.  Bacon. 

Thus  fenc'd. 
But  not  at  rest  or  ease  of  mind, 
They  sat  them  down  to  weep.  Milton. 
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3.  To  be  settled  to  do  business.  This  is 
rather  neuter. 

The  court  was  sat  before  sir  Roger  came,  but  the 
justices  made  room  for  the  old  ksight  at  the  head 
of  them.  .iddison. 

Site,  site.  n.  s.  [sf/w«,  Latin.] 

1 .  Situation;  local  position. 

The  city  self  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Three  sides  by  site  it  well  defenced  has.     FaitfaT. 

Manifold  streams  of  goodly  navigable  rivers,  as 
so  many  chains,  environ'd  the  same  site  and  temple. 

Bacon. 

If  we  consider  the  heart  in  its  constituent  parts, 
we  shall  find  nothing  singular,  but  what  is  in  any 
muscle  'Tis  only  the  site  and  posture  ol  their 
several  parts  that  give  it  the  form  and  functions  of 
a  heart.  BentUy. 

Before  my  view  appeai'd  a  structure  fair; 
Its  site  uncertain,  if  on  earth  or  air.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  taken  by  Thomson  for  posture  or 
situation  of  a  thing,  with  respect  to  it-^ 
self;  but  improperly. 

And  leaves  the  semblance  of  a  lover  fix'd 
In  melancholy  site,  with  head  declin'd, 
Aiid  love-dejected  eyes.  Thomson. 

Si'tfast.  sit'fast.   n.  s.  \_sit  z.nA/ast.~^    A 
hard  knob  growing  under  the  saddle. 
Farrier's  Dictionary. 
SiTH,  z\th.  adv.  [f  i%e.  Sax.]  Since;  see- 
ing that.  Obsolete. 

What  ceremony  of  odours  used  about  the  bodies 
of  the  dead!  after  which  custom,  notwithstanding, 
sith  it  was  their  custom,  our  Lord  was  contented 
that  his  own  most  precious  blood  should  be  iutomb- 
cd.  Hooker. 

I  thank  you  for  this  profit,  and  from  hence 
I'll  love  no  friend,  sith  love  breeds  such  offence. 

Shakspeare. 
SiTHE,  siTHe.  n.  s.  [pifte,  Saxon.  This 
word  is  very  variously  written  by  au- 
thors: I  have  chosen  the  orthography 
which  is  at  once  most  simple  and  most 
agreeable  to  etymology.]  The  instru- 
ment of  mowing;  a  crooked  blade  join- 
ed at  right  angles  to  a  long  pole. 

Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  iu  their  lives, 
Live  register'd  upon  our  brazen  tombs; 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death: 
W  hen,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  (his  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  'bate  his  scythe's  keen 

edge. 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity.         Shakspeare. 

Time  is  commonly  drawn  upon  tombs,  in  gar» 
dens,  and  other  places,  an  old  man,  bald,  wmged, 
with  a  sithe  and  an  hour-glass.  Peacham. 

Their  rude  impetuous  rage  does  storm  and  fret; " 
And  there,  as  master  of  this  murd'ring  brood, 
Swinging  a  huge  scithe  stands  impartial  death, 
With  endless  business  almost  out  of  breath. 

„„.,     ,  Crashaw. 

While  the  milk-maid  singeth  blithe, 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sc'uhe.  Milton. 

The  brazen  trumpets  kindle  rage  no  more; 
But  useless  lances  into  sythes  shall  bend. 
And  the  broad  falchion  iii  a  ploughshare  end.  Pope. 

Grav'd  o'er  their  seats  the  form  of  time  was  found. 
His  scythe  revers'd,  and  both  his  pinions  bound. 

Pope. 

But,  Stella,  say  what  evil  tongne 
Reports  you  are  no  longer  joung? 
That  time  sits  with  his  scythe  to  mow 
Where  erst  sat  Cupid  with  his  bow?  Stcift 

SiTHE.  siTHe.  n.  s.  Time.  ()I)solete. 

The  foolish  man  thereat  wose  wond'rous  blithe 
And  humbly  thanked  him  a  thousand  sith  Spenser 
Si'thenck,  siM'^nsc.  adv.  [now  contract- 
ed to  sinc^.  See  Since.]    Since;  in  lat- 
ter times. 

This  OTeMunning  and  wasting  of  the  realm  was 
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the  beginning  of  all  the  other  evils  which  sillu>net 
have  afflicted  that  land.  Spenser. 

Si  THNKss,  si'A'u^s.  adv.  Since.     S/itnaer. 
Si' TTER,  sit'tilr.9'*  n.  ».  [from  8it.'\ 
1.  One  that  sits. 

The  Turks  are  great  sillers,  and  seldom  walk; 
whereby  they  sweat  less,  and  need  bathing  more. 

Bacon 
3.  A  bird  that  broods. 

The  oldest  hens  are  reckoned  the  best  filers; 
and  the  youngest  the  best  layers.  Mmiimer. 

Si'tting,  sit'ting.*"  „,  ,  [from  «zY.j 

1.  The  posture  of  sitting  on  a  seat. 

2.  The  act  of  resting  on  a  seat. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-jiMing  and  mine  up-ri-  I 
'ing-   .  PsaLma. 

3.  A  time  at  which  one  exhibits  himself 
to  a  painter. 

Few  goofl  pictures  have  been  finished  at  one  «/- 
ting;  neither  can  a  good  play  be  produced  at  a  heat. 

Ih-yden 

4.  A  meeting  of  an  assembly. 

I'll  write  you  down; 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting, 
What  you  must  say.  IShakspeare. 

I  wish  it  may  be  at  that  sitting  concluded,  unless 
the  necessity  of  the  time  press  it.  Bacon. 

5.  A  course  of  study  unintermitted. 

For  the  understanding  of  any  one  of  St.  Paul's 
epistles,  1  read  it  all  through  at  one  sitting.  Locke. 

6.  A  lime  fo;    which  one  sits,  as  at  play-, 
or  work,  or  a  visit. 

What  more  than  madness  reigns, 
When  one  short  sitting  many  hun'Ired  drains! 
And  not  enough  is  !eft  him  to  supply 
Board-wages,  or  a  footman's  livery.  Dryden 

7.  Incuuatiiji). 

Whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her  eggs,  the  male 
bird  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring  bough, 
and  amuses  her  with  his  songs  during  the  "hole 
time  of  her  sitting.  Mdison. 

Si'tuate,  sit'tsnu-ate.'"^3  fiart.  adj.  [tVom 
situs,  Latin.] 

1.  Placed  wiih  respect  to  any  thing  else. 

He  was  resolv'd  to  chuse  a  war,  rather  than  to 
Lave  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  being  so  great 
and  opulent  a  duchy,  and  situate  so  opportunely  to 
annoy  England.  Bacon. 

Within  a  tiading  town  they  long  abide, 
Full  fairly  situate  on  a  haven's  side.  Dryden. 

The  eye  is  a  part  so  artificially  composed,  and 
comraodiously  situate,  as  nothing  can  be  contrived 
better  for  use,  ornament,  or  security.  Ray. 

2.  Placed;  consisting: 

Earth  hath  this  variety  from  heav'n, 
Of  pleasure  situate  in  hill  and  dale.  Milton. 

Situa'tion,    sil-tshu-a'shun.  n.  s.   [from 

situate;  situation,  French.] 
I.  Local  respect;  position. 

Prince  Cesarini  has  a  palace  in  a  pleasant  situa- 
tion, and  set  off  with  many  beautiful  walks. 

Jlddison. 

3.  Condition;  state. 

Though  this  is  a  situation  of  the  greatest  ease 
and  tranquillity  in  human  life,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  fit  to  be  the  subject  of  all  men's  petitions  to 
God.  Rogers. 

3.  Temporary  state;  circumstances.  Used 
of  persons  in  a  dramatick  scene. 

Six,  siks.  n.  s.  [six,  Fr.]    Twice  three; 
one  more  than  five. 

No  incident  in  the  piece  or  play  but  must  carry 
on  the  main  design;  all  things  else  are  like  six  fin- 
gers to  the  hand,  when  nature  can  do  her  work  with 
five.  Diyden 

That  of  six  hath  many  respects  in  it,  not  only  for 
the  days  of  the  creation,  but  its  natural  considera- 
tion, as  being  a  perfect  number.  Brmcn 

Six  and  sevens  siks'and-sSv'vn.  n.  a.  To 
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be  at  six  and  seven,  is  to  be  in  a  state 
of  disorder  and  confusion.  A  ludicrous 
expression  that  has  been  long  in  use. 

All  is  uneven, 

And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven.       Shaksp. 

In  1588  there  sat  in  the  see  of  Rome  a  fierce 

thundering  friar,  that  wDuld  set  all  at  .star  and  seven, 

or  at  six  and  five,  if  you  allude  to  his  name.  Bacon. 

What  blinder  bargain  e'er  was  driv'n. 

Or  wager  laid  at  six  and  seven.  Hudibras. 

John  once  turned  his  mother  out  of  doors,  to  uis- 

great  sorrow;  for  his  affairs  went  on  at  six^s  and 

sevens.  ^rbuthnot 

The  goddess  would  no  longer  wait; 
But,  rising  from  her  chair  of  state, 
Left  all  below  at  six  and  seven, 
Harness'd  her  doves,  and  flew  to  heav'n.       Swift. 
Si'xPENCE,    siks'p^nse.    n.   a.    [ajx   and 
fitnce.']  A  coin;  half  a  shilling. 

Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you? 
Oh! — sixpence  that  I  had.  Hhaksixare. 

1  he  wisest  man  might  blush, 
If  D —  lov'd  nxpenee  more  than  he.  Pope. 

Sixsco  HE,  siks'skore.  adj,  [«x  and  score.] 
Six  times  twenty. 
Sixscore  and  five  miles  it  containeth  in  circuit 

Sandys. 

The  crown  of  Spain  hath  enlarged  the  bounds 

thereof  within  this  last  sixscore  years,  much  more 

than  the  Ottomans.  Bacon. 

Sixtee'n,  siks'te^n.  adj.  [pixcyne,  Sax.] 

Six  ami  tm. 

It  returned  the  voice  thirteen  linies;  and  I  have 
heard  of  others  that  it  would  reiura  sixteen  limes. 

bacon- 
It  men  lived  but  twenty  yeai-s,  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied if  they  died  about  sixteen  or  eighteen    Taylor. 
Sixtf.f.'nth,  slks't^eii^/j.  adj.  [  pixceoftn, 
Saxon.]    The  sixtij  after  the  tenth;  the 
ordinal  of  sixteen. 

The  first  lot  came  forth  to  Jehoiarib,  the  six- 
teentli  to  Immer.  1  Chronicles. 

Sixth,  slks/A.  adj    [pixca,  Saxon.]  Tue 
first  after  the  fifth;  the-  ordinal  of  six. 

You  are  more  clement  than  vile  men, 
Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take 
A  sixth,  letting  them  thrive  attain.  Shakspeare. 
There  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  England 
James  the  sixth,  then  king  of  Scotland.  Bacon. 
Sixth,  siks/A.  n.  s.  .^from  the  adjective.] 
A  sixth  |)art, 

Only  the  other  ha'.f  would  have  been  a  tolerable 
seat  for  rational  creatures,  and  five  sixths  of  the 
whole  globe  would  have  been  rendered  useless. 

Cheyne. 

Si'xTHLY,  slks^A'le.  adv.  [from  six.]  In 
the  sixth  place. 

Sixthly,  living  creatures  have  more  diversity  of 

organs  than  plants.  Bacon. 

Si'xTiETH,  siks'i^-^th.'-^'^s  adj.  ( jpixceojo- 

%a,  Sax.]  The  tenth  six  times  repeated; 

the  ordinal  of  sixty. 

Let  the  appearing  circle  of  the  fire  he  three  feet 
diameter,  and  the  time  of  one  entire  circulation  of 
it  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute,  in  a  whole  day 
there  will  be  but  86,400  such  parts.  Digby. 

Si'xTY,  sixs't6.  adj.  [pixCij,  Sax.]  Six 
times  ten. 

When  the  boats  were  come  within  sixty  yards  of 
the  pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  and 
could  go  no  farther.  Bacon. 

Of  which  seven  times  nine,  or  the  year  sixty- 
three,  is  conceived  to  carry  with  it  the  most  con- 
siderable fatality.  Brown. 
Size,  size.  n.  s.  [perhaps  rather  cMf,from 

incisa,  Lat.  or  from  assise,  French.] 
1,  Bulk;  quantity  of  superficies;  compa- 
rative magnitude. 
I  ever  verified  my  imuis, 
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With  al)  the  sixe  that  verity 
Would  without  lapsing  suffer.  Shaksptare. 

If  any  decayed  ship  be  new  made,  it  is  more  fit 
to  make  her  a  size  less  than  bigger.  Raleigh. 

The  distance  judg'd  for  shot  of  ev'ry  sizi, 
The  linstocks  touch,  the  pond'rous  ball  expires. 

Dryden. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  greater  maa 

those  of  a  larger  site,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

The  martial  goddess. 
Like  thee,  Telemachus,  in  voice  and  size. 
With  speed  ditine,  from  sti-eet  to  street  she  flies. 

Pope. 

2.  \_assisp,  old  Fr.]  A  settled  quantity.  In 
the  following  passage  it  seems  to  sig- 
nify the  allowance  of  the  table:  whence 
they  say  a  sizer  at  Cambridge. 

'Tis  not  in  thee 
To  cut  off  my  train,  to  scant  my  sizej, 
And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 
Against  my  coming  in.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Figurative  bulk;  condition. 

This  agrees  too  in  the  contempt  of  men  of  a  less 
size  and  quality.  VE>,trange. 

They  do  not  consider  the  difference  between  ela- 
borate discourses,  delivered  to  princes  or  pHilia- 
meiits,  and  a  plain  sermon,  for  the  miudl.ug  or 
lower  size  of  people.  Swift, 

4.  i_sisu,  Italian.]  Any  viscous  or  glutin- 
ous substance. 

To  Size,  sizt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
'.    To  adjust  or  arrange,  accordiij^  lo  size. 
The  foxes  weigh  the  geess  they  carry. 
And,  ere  they  venture  on  a  sire  am. 
Know  liow  to  size  themselves  and  them    Hudibras. 
Two  troops  so  matcli'd  were  never  *o  be  I'ound, 
Such  bodies  built  for  strength,  of  equal  age. 
In  stature  siz''d.  Dryden. 

2.  [froui  G.V6Z.SV  I  To  settle;  to  tix. 
There  was  a  statute  for  dispersing  the  stai;dard 

of  the  exchequer  throughout  EnglauU;  tberti  y  t© 
size  weights  and  measures.  Bacon. 

3.  To  cover  with  glutinous  matter;  to  be- 
smear with  size. 

Si'zFD,  '-iz'd."*9  adj.  [from  size.']  Having 
a  [jarticuiar  magnitude. 

What  my  love  is,  proof  hath  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so.  Shakspeare. 
That  nil!  be  a  great  horse  to  a  Welshman,  which 
is  but  a  small  one  to  a  Fleming:  having,  from  the 
different  breed  of  their  countries,  taken  several 
sized  iileas,  to  which  they  compare  their  great  and 
their  little.  Locke. 

Si'zEABLE,  si'za-bl.  adj.  [from  size.']  Rea- 
sonably bulky;  of  just  proportion  to 
others. 

He  should  be  purged,  sweated,  vomited,  and 
starved,  till  he  come  to  a  sizeable  bulk,  .^rbuthnot. 
Si'zER  or  Servitor,  si'zilr."**  n.  s.    A  cer- 
tain rank  of  students  in  the  universities. 

They  make  a  scramble  for  degree: 
Masters  of  all  sorts  and  of  all  ages. 
Keepers,  sub-siiers,  lackeys,  pages.  Bishop  Corbet, 
Si'zfcRS,  siz'zdrz.  n.  s.  See  Scissabs. 
A  buttrice  and  pincers,  a  hammer  and  naile, 
An  apron  and  siztrs  for  head  and  for  taile.  Txisser. 
Si'ziNEss,  si'z6-n^s.  n.  s.  [trom  sizy.l  Ciiu- 
tinousness;  viscosity. 

In  rheumatisms,  the  siziness  passes  off  thick  con- 
tents in  the  urine,  or  glutinous  sweats.  Flcyer. 
Cold  is  capable  of  producing  a  sizijiess  ann  vis- 
cosity in  the  blood.                                   ^rbuthnot. 
Si'zY,   si'z^.   adj.   [from  size.']    Viscous; 
glutinous. 

The  blood  is  sizy,  the  alkalescent  salts  in  the 

serum  producing  coriaceous  concretions.      .8rbvlh. 

Ska'ddle,   skad'dl.    n.  s.    [fceL.bnij'j'e, 

Saxon;  scath  is  harm;  thence  scathlcy 

scaddle.']  Hurt;  damage.  Di^, 
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Ska'ddons,  skad'donz.  n,  s.  The  embryos 
of  bees.  Bailey. 

Skai'nsmate,  skinz'mite.  n.  s.  [1  sup- 
pose from  akain,  or  skean,  a  knife,  and 
niate.'\  A  mt  ssmate  Ii  is  remarkable 
that  mes,  Dutch,  is  a  knife. 

Scurvy  k(ia\e,  I  am  none  of  his  flirt  gills; 
1  am  none  of  Lis  skainsmaUs  i^haksptare, 

Sk\te,  skite.  n.  «.  [p ceabba,  Sax. J 

1.  A  flat  sea  fiah. 

2.  A  sort  of  shoe  armed  with  iron,  for  slid- 
ing on  the  ice. 

They  sweep 
On  sounding  skatts  a  thousand  different  ways, 
lo  circling  poise  swift  as  the  winds.  Thomson. 

SKEJJ^.,  bkene.  n.  s.  [Irish  and  Ecse; 
fiijeiie,  Six.J  A  short  sword;  a  knife. 

Any  ilisposed  to  do  mischief  may  under  his  man- 
tle prmiy  cairy  his  head  piece,  sAean,  or  pistol,  to 
be  alwiys  ready.  Spenser. 

The  Irish  did  not  fail  in  courage  or  fierceness, 
but  being  only  armtd  with  ilarts  and  skeines,  it  was 
rather  an  execution  than  a  fight  upon  them.  Bacon. 
Skk.g,  sk.6g   n.  s.  A  wild  plui.i. 
Sk£  ciGER,  sk^g'giir.'*  w.  1- 

Little  salmons,  called  skeggers,  are  bred  of  such 
sick  salmon  that  migiit  not  go  to  the  sea;  and  though 
they  abound,  yet  never  thrive  to  any  bizness. 

fraUon. 
Skein,  skane.'*^  n.  s.  \_escaigne,  French  ] 
A  k.nt)t  of  thread  or  silk  wound  and 
doubled. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle  imma- 
terial skein  of  fley'd  silk,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodisjal's 
purse.'  Shakspeare. 

Our  stile  should  be  like  a  skein  of  silk,  to  be 
found  by  the  right  thread,  uot  ravelled  or  perplex- 
ed. Then  all  is  a  knot,  a  heap.  Ben  Jonson. 

Besi'ies,  so  lazy  a  brain  as  mine  is,  grows  soon 
weary  when  it  has  so  entangled  a  skein  as  this  to 
unwind.  Digby. 

Ske'letov,  sk^l'l^-tun.*^^  n.  s   [c-xfAfTaj.j 
1.  |_ln  anatomy.]    The  bones  of  the  body 
preserved  together  as  much  as  can  be 
in  their  natural  situation.  Quincy. 

When  rattling  bones  together  fly, 
From  the  four  comers  of  the  sky. 
When  sinews  o'er  the  skeletons  are  spread, 
Those  clotii'd  with  flesh,  and  life  inspires  the  dead. 

Diijden 

Though  the  patient  may  from  other  causes  be 
exceedingly  emaciated,  and  appear  as  a  ghastly 
skeltton.  covered  only  with  a  dry  skin,  yet  nothing 
but  the  rum  and  destruction  of  the  lungs  denomi- 
nates a  consumption.  Blackmore. 

I  thought  to  meet,  as  late  as  heav'n  might  grant, 
A  skeleton,  ferocious,  tall,  and  gaunt, 
Wliose  loose  teeth  in  their  na.\ed  sockets  shook, 
And  grinn'd  terriGc,  a  Sardonian  look.  Harte. 

3.  The  conipagcs  of  tne  piincip.il  pans. 

The  great  structure  itself,  and  its  great  integrals, 
the  heavenly  and  elementary  bodies,  are  framed  in 
such  a  position  and  situation,  the  great  skeleton  of 
the  world.  Halt. 

The  schemes  of  anv  of  the  arts  or  sciences  may 
be  analysed  in  a  sort  of  skeleton,  and  represented 
up'in  tables,  with  the  vaurious  dependencies  of  their 
several  parts.  IVatts. 

Ske  LLUM.  sk^ritim.  n.  s.  \_sktlm,  Gerui.j 
A  villain;  a  scoundrel.  Skinner. 

Skep,  sk^p.  n.  s.  [fcep."- en,  lower  Saxon, 
to  diaw.] 

1.  A  sort  of  basket,  narrow  at  the  bottom, 
and  wide  at  the  top.  to  fetch  torn  in. 

A  pitchforke,  a  doongforke,  seeve,  skep,  and  a 
bin.  Tusser 

2,  In  Scotland,  the  repositories  wlure  i..x 
bees  lay  their  honey  is  still  called  skefi. 


Skf/pTICK,  Sk^p'lik.  «.  S.  \_irittv1tMi;; 
sc  titique.,  Fr.]  One  who  doubts,  or  pre- 
tends to  doubt,  of  every  thing. 

Bring  the  cause  unto  the  bar;  whose  authority 
none  must  disclaim,  and  least  of  all  those  scep'.icks 
in  religion.  -Oecot/  of  Piety. 

Survey 
Nature's  extended  face,  then  scepticka  say, 
In  this  wide  field  of  wonders  can  you  find 
PJq  art.'  Blackmore. 

With  too  much  knowledge  for  the  sc^ytick's  side. 
With  too  much  weakness  for  the  stoick's  pride, 
Man  hangs  between.  Pop° 

The  dogmatist  is  sure  of  every  thing,  and  the 
scep'tcfc  believes  nothing.  tVatts- 

SKE'pTicAL.sk^p't^  kal.  adj.  [from  skefi- 
dck.]  Doubtful;  pretending  to  univer- 
sal doubt. 

May  the  Father  of  mercies  confirm  the  sceptical 
and  wavering  minds,  and  so  prevent  us,  that  stand 
fast,  in  all  our  doings,  and  further  us  with  his  con- 
tinual help  Bentley. 
Ske'pticism,  skdp'te-sizm.  v.  .?.  [^sce/iii- 
cisme,  French;  from  ske/ifick'j  Uni- 
versal doubt;  pretence  or  profession  of 
universal  dmibt. 

I  laid  by  my  natural  diffidence  and  ■>cepticism  for 

a  while,  to  take  up  that  dogmatick  way.      Dryden. 

Skeioh,    sivdtsh.    n.  s.    [schedula.,    Lat.] 

An  outime;    a  rough  draught;  a  first 

plan. 

I  shall  not  attempt  a  character  of  hi«  present 
majesty,  having  already  given  an  imperfect  sketch 
of  it  Addison. 

As  the  lightest  sketch,  if  justly  trac'd. 
Is  by  ill  colouring  but  the  more  disgrac'd, 
So  by  false  learning  is  good  sense  defac'd.      Pope. 
To    Sk;  tch,    sk^tsh.   v.   n.    Qfrora    the 
noun. J 

1.  To  draw,  by  tracing  the  outline. 

If  a  picture  is  daubed  with  many  glaring  co- 
lours, the  vulgar  eye  admires  it;  whereas  he  judges 
very  conteinplnously  of  some  admirable  design 
sketched  out  only  with  a  black  pencil,  though  by 
the  hand  of  Raphael.  Watts. 

2.  To  plan,  by  giving  the  first  or  princi- 
pal notion. 

The  reader  I'll  leave  in  the  midst  of  silence, 

to  contemplate   those   ideas  which    1   have  only 

sketched,  and  which   every  man   must  finish  for 

himself  Dryden. 

Ske'wer,  skure.^**  n.  s.  \_skere,  Danish.] 

A    wooden   or   iron   pin,  used   to  keep 

meat  in  form. 

Sweetbreads  and   collops    were    with  skewers 

prick'd 

About  the  sides.  Dryden. 

I  once  may  overlook 
A  skeicer  sent  to  talde  by  a  cook.  King 

From  his  rug  the  skewer  he  takes, 

And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  makes.     Swift. 

Send  up  meat  well  stuck  with  sketrers  to  make 

it  look  round:  and  an  iron  skeicer,  when  rightly 

employed,  will  make  it  look  handsomer.        Swift. 

To    Ske'wer,   skiire.ss   v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]     To  fasten  with  skewers. 
.Skiff,    skif.   n.   s.    [esguife,    Fr.  scafi/ia, 
Latin.]      A  small  li^n    bo<t. 

If  in  two  skiffs  of  cork  a  loadstone  and  steel  be 
placed  wiil^ia  the  orb  of  iheir  activities,  the  one 
doth  not  move,  the  other  standing  still;  but  both 
steer  into  each  other.  Broion 

In  a  poor  sA-i^he  pass'd  the  bloody  main, 
Choak'd  with  the  slaughter'd  bodies  of  his  train. 

Dryden. 
On  Garrway  clifi*s 
A  savage  race,  by  shipwreck  fed, 

Lie  waiting  for  the  founder'd  skiffs, 
Aod  strip  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  Swift. 

4q2 


Ski'lful,  skirfil.  adj.  [skill  and  /t///.j 
Knowing;  qualified  with  skill;  possess- 
ing any  art;  dexterous;  able.  It  is,  in 
the  following  examples,  used  with  of, 
at,  and  in,  before  the  subject  of  skill. 
Q/"  seems  poetical,  at  ludicrous,  in  po- 
pular and  proper. 

His  father  was  a  man  of  Tyre,  skilful  to  work 
in  gold  and  silver.  2  Chronicles. 

They  shall  call  the  husbandmen  to  mourning, 
and  such  as  are  skilful  o/ lamentation  to  wailing. 

Amot. 

Will  Vafer  is  skilfd  at  finding  out  the  ridiculous 

side  of  a  thing,  and  placing  it  in  a  new  light.  Taller. 

Say,  Stella,  feel  you  no  content, 
Reflecting  on  a  life  well  spent; 
Your  skilful  hand  employ'd  to  save 
Despairing  wretches  from  the  grave: 
And  then  supporting  with  your  store 
Those  whom  you  dragg'd  from  death  before.  Swift. 
Instructors  should   not  only   be  skilful  in  those 
sciences  which  they  teach;  but  have  skill  in  the 
method  of  teaching,  and  patience  in  the  practice. 

Watts. 
SKi'LFULL\,skirfvil-^.  acf-y.  [from  ski/ful.'^ 
With  skill;  with  art;  with  uncommon 
ability;  dexterously. 

As  soon  as  he  came  near  me,  in  fit  distance, 

with  much  fury,  but  with  fury  skilfully  guided,  he 

ran  upon  me.  Sidney. 

Ulysses  builds  a  ship  with  his  own  hanOs,  as 

skilfully  as  a  shipwright.  Broome. 

Ski'lfulness,  skil'fiil-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
skilful.'\    Art;  ability;  dexterousness. 

He  fed  them  according  to  the  integrity  of  hi( 
heart,  and  guided  tbem  by  the  skilfuhiess  of  his 
bands.  Psalms. 

Skill,  skil.  n,  s.  [sArf/,  Islandick.] 

1.  Knowledge  of  any  practice  or  art; 
readiness  in  any  practice;  knowledge; 
dexterity;  artfulnt  ss. 

Skill  in  the  weapon  is  nothing  without  sack. 

Shakspeare 
You  have 
As  little  skill  to  fear,  as  I  have  purpose 
To  put  you  to't.  Shakspeare. 

Oft  nothing  profits  more 
Than  self-esteem,  groimded  on  just  and  right, 
Well  manag'd;  of  that  skill  the  more  thou  know'st, 
The  more  she  will  acknowledge  thee  her  head. 

J^ilton, 
I  will  from  wond'rous  principles  ordain 
A  race  unlike  the  first,  and  try  my  skill  again. 

Dryden. 
Phocion  the  Athenian  general,  then  ambassador 
from  the  state,  by  his  great  wisdom  and  skill  at 
negociations,  diverted  Alexander  from  the  con- 
quest of  Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  his 
favour.  swifi. 

2.  Any  particular  art. 

Learned  in  one  skill,  and  in  another  kind  of 
leamina:  unskilful  Hooker. 

To  Skill,  skil.  v.  n.  [skilia,  Islandick  j 
I.   1  o  be  knowing  in;  to  be  dexterous  at: 
with  of 

They  that  skill  not  of  so  heavenly  matter, 
All  that  they  know  not,  envy  or  admire.      Spenser. 
The  overseers  were  ail  that  could  skill  q/" instru- 
ments of  musick.  2  Chroi.icles. 
One  man  of  wisdom,  experience,  learning,  and 
direction,  niay  judge  better  in  those  ttiings  tiiat  he 
can  skill  of,  than  ten  thousand  others  that  be  igno- 
rant WhUgift. 
i.   [iikilia,  Islandick,  signifies   to   distm- 
guish.]     To  differ;  to  make  difference* 
to  interest;  to  nialter.      Not  in  use. 

Whether  the  commandments  of  God  in  scripture 
be  eeneral  oi  sprcial,  it  skilielh  uot.  Ho>jker» 

VMiat  ikiUs  It,  if  a  bag  .f  ,tones  or  gold 
About  thy  neck  do  drown  thee;  raise  ihy  bead 
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Take  stars  for  money,  stars  not  to  be  told 
By  any  art:  yet  to  be  purchas'd. 
None  is  so  wasteful  as  the  scraping  dame; 
She  loseth  three  for  one;  her  soul,  rest,  fame. 

Herbert. 

He  intending  not  to  make  a  summer  business  of 
it,  but  a  resolute  war,  without  term  prefixed,  until 
he  had  recovered  France,  it  skilled  not  much  when 
he  began  the  war,  especially  having  Calais  at  his 
back  where  he  might  winter.  Bacon. 

Ski'lled,  skii'd.3«8  adj.  [from  skill.^ 
Knowing;  dexterous;  acquainted  with: 
■with  of  poetically,  with  in  popularly. 

Of  these  nor  skilled  nor  studious.  Milton. 

Moses  in  all  the  Egyptian  arts  was  skiWd, 
When  heav'niy  power  that  chosen  vessel  fill'd. 

Denham. 

He  must  be  very  little  skilled  in  the  world,  who 
thinks  that  a  voluble  tongue  shall  accompany  only 
a  good  understanding.  Locke. 

Ski'lless,  skiri^s.  adj.  [from  skilL^ 
"Wanting  skill;  artless.     Not  in  use. 

Nor  have  I  seen 
More  that  I  may  call  men  than  you: 
How  features  are  abroad  I  'm  skilless  of.      Shaksp 

Jealously  what  might  befal  your  travel. 
Being  skilless  in  these  parts ;  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unguided  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  uuhospitable.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 
MisLapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both. 
Like  powder  in  a  skilless  soldier's  flask 
Is  '^et  on  fire.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'llet,  skil'lit."'' n.  s.  [_escuellecte,  I'r.^ 
A  small  kettle  or  boiler. 
When  light  wing'd  toys 
Offeather'd  Cupid  foil  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  offic'd  instruments. 
Let  house-wives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm, 
And  all  indigii  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  estimation.         Shakspeare. 
Break  all  the  wax,  and  in  a  kettle  or  skillet  set 
it  over  a  soft  fire.  Mortimer. 

Skilt,  skilt.  71.  s.  [a  word  used  by  Cleave- 
land.,  of  which  I  know  not  either  the 
etymology  or  meaning.] 

Smeitymnus!  ha!  what  art? 
Syriack?  or  Atabick?  or  Welshf  WhatsfciW? 
Ape  all  the  bricklayers  that  Babel  built.     Cleavel. 

To  Skim,  skim.  v.  a.  [properly  to  scum, 
from  scum;  escume,  French.] 

1.  To  clear  off  from  the  upper  part,  by 
passing  a  vessel  a  little  below  the  sur- 
face. 

My  coz  Tom,  or  his  coz  Mary, 
Who  hold  the  plough  or  skim  the  dairy. 
My  fav'rite  books  and  pictures  sell.  Prior. 

2.  To  i.ike  by  skmiming. 

She  boils  in  ketUes  must  of  wine,  and  skims 
With  leaves  the  dregs  that  overflow  the  brims.  Dry. 

His  principal  studies  were  after  the  works  of 
Titian,  whose  cream  he  has  skimmed.         Dryden. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  covered  with  its  bub- 
bles, while  It  rises,  which  they  skim  off  into  their 
boats,  and  afterwards  separate  in  pots.        Mdison. 

Whilome  I've  seen  her  skim  the  clouted  cream, 
And  press  from  spongy  curds  the  milky  stream.  Gay. 

3.  To  brush  the  surface  slightly;  to  pass 
very  near  the  surface. 

Nor  seeks  in  air  her  humble  flight  to  raise. 
Content  to  skim  the  surface  of  the  seas.      Dryden. 

The  swallow  skims  the  river's  wat'17  face.  Dryd. 

A  winged  eastern  blast  just  skimming  o'er 
The  ocean's  brow,  and  sinking  on  the  shore.  Prior. 

4.  To  cover  superficially.  Improper. 
Perhaps  origitially  skin. 

DangVous  flats  in  secret  ambush  lay, 
Where  the  false  tides  skim  o'er  the  cover'd  land. 
And  seamen  with  dissembled  depths  betray.  Dryd. 
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To  Skim,  skim,  v,  n.  To  pass  lightly;  to 
glide  along. 

Thin  airy  shapes  o'er  the  furrows  rise, 
A  dreadful  scene!  and  skim  before  his  eyes.  Addis. 
When  Ajax  strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw. 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow; 
Not  so  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

Such  as  have  active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skim- 
ming over  the  surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  spi- 
rit, will  fix  nothing  in  their  memory.  Watts. 
They  skim  over  a  science  in  a  very  superficial 
survey,  and  never  lead  their  disciples  into  the 
depths  of  it.  Watts. 
Ski'mbleskamble,  skim'bl-skam-bl.  adj. 
[a  cant  word  formed  by  reduplication 
from  scamble.']     Wandering;  wild. 

A  couching  lion  and  a  raraping  cat. 
And  such  a  At^of  skimhleskamble  stuff, 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'mmer,  skim'mur.9^  n.  s.  [from  skim.'] 
A  shallow  vessel  with  which  the  scum 
is  taken  off. 

Wash  your  wheat  in  three  or  four  waters,  stir- 
ring it  round;  and  with  a  skimmer,  each  time,  take 
off  the  light.  Mortimer. 

Skimmi'lk,   skim-milk',  n.  s.  \_skim   and 
milk.]    Milk  from  which  the  cream  has 
been  taken. 
Then  cheese  was  brought;  says  Slouch,  this  e'en 
shall  roll; 
This  is  skimmilk,  and  therefore  it  shall  go.     King. 
SKIN,  skin.  n.  s.  [sArmrf,  Danish.] 

1.  The  natural  covering  of  the  flesh.  It 
consists  of  the  cuticle,  outward  skin,  or 
scarfskin,  which  is  thin  and  insensible; 
and  the  cutis,  or  inner  skin,  extremely 
sensible. 

The  body  is  consumed  to  nothing,  the  skin  feel- 
ing rough  and  dry  like  leather  Harvey. 

The  priest  on  skins  of  offerings  takes  his  ease. 
And  nightly  visions  in  his  slumbers  sees.     Dryden. 

2.  Hide;  pelt;  that  which  is  taken  trom 
animals  to  make  parchment  or  leather. 

On  whose  top  he  strow'd 
A  wild  goat's  shaggy  skin;  and  then  bestow'd 
His  own  couch  on  it.  Chapman. 

3.  The  body;  the  person:  in  ludicrous 
speech. 

We  meet  with  many  of  these  dangerous  civilities, 
wherein  'tis  hard  for  a  man  to  save  both  his  skin 
and  his  credit.  UEstrange. 

4.  A  husk. 

To  Skin,  skin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  flay;  to  sti'ip  or  divest  of  the  skin. 

The  beavers  run  to  the  door  to  make  their  es- 
cape, are  there  entangled  in  the  nets,  seized  by  the 
Indians,  and  immediately  skinned.  Ellis. 

2.  To  cover  with  tlie  skin 

It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place. 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within. 
Infects  unseen.  Shakspeare. 

Authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
Has  yet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself, 
That  skins  the  vice  o'  th'  top.  Shakspeare. 

The  wound  was  skinned;  but  the  strength  of  his 
thigh  was  not  restored.  Dryden 

It  only  patches  up  and  skins  it  over,  but  reaches 
not  to  the  bottom  of  the  sore.  Locke. 

The  last  stage  of  healing,  or  skinning  over,  is 
called  cicatrization.  Sharp. 

.5.   To  cover  superficially. 

What  1  took  for  solid  earth  was  only  heaps  of 
rubbish,  skinned  over  with   a  covering  of  vege- 
tables. Mdison. 
Ski'nflint,    skin'flint.    n.  s.    \_skin    and 
Jiint.^     A  niggardly  person. 
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Skink,  skingk.  n.  «.  [rcenc,  Saxon.J] 

1.  Drink;  any  thing  potable. 

2.  Pottage. 

Scotch  skink,  which  is  a  pottage  of  strong  nou- 
rishment, is  made  with  the  knees  ard  sinews  of 
beef,  but  long  boiled :  jelly  also  of  knuckles  of  veal. 

Bacon. 

To  Skink,  skingk.  v.  n.  [fcencan,  Sax.] 

To  serve  drink.     Both  noun  and  verb 

are  wholly  obsolete. 

Ski'nker,  skingk'i\r.  n.  s.    [from  skink.'] 

One  that  serves  drink. 

-I  give  thee  this  pennyworth  of  sugar,  clapt  even 

now  into  my  hand  by  an  under  skinker;  one  that 

never  spake  other  English  in  his  life,  than  eight 

shillings  and  six-pence,  and  you  are  welcome,  sir. 

Shakspeare. 
Hang  up  all  the  poor  hop-drinkers. 
Cries  old  Sym,  the  king  of  skinkers.      Ben  Jonson. 

His  mother  took  the  cup  the  clown  had  fill'd: 
The  reconciler  bowl  went  round  the  board. 
Which,  emptied,  the  rude  skinker  still  restor'd. 

Dryden, 
Ski'nned,    skin'd  369  adj.    [from     skin.^ 
Having  skin. 

When  the  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and  discharges  a 

nasty  ichor,  the  edges  in  process  of  time  tuck  in, 

and,  growing  skirmed  and  hard,  give  it  the  name 

of  callous.  Sharp. 

Ski'nner,  sk!n'ni\r.98   n.  s.  [from  skin.^ 

A  dealer  in  skins,  or  pelts. 
Ski'nniness,  skin'n^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  skin- 
ny.'^ The  quality  of  behig  skinny. 
Ski'nny,  skin'n^.  adj.  [from  skin.]    Con- 
sisting only  of  skin;  wanting  flesh. 

Her  choppy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  the  asperity  of  these  cartilages  of  the  wind- 
pipe should  hurt  the  gullet,  which  is  tender  and  of 
a  skinny  substance,  these  annulary  gristles  arc  not 
made  round ;  but  where  the  gullet  touches  the  wind- 
pipe, there,  to  fill  up  the  circle,  is  only  a  soft  mem- 
brane, which  may  easily  give  way.  Ray. 

His  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Mdison. 
To  SKIP,  skip.  V.  n.  \jquittire,  Italian; 
esquirer,  Fr.  I  know  not  whether  it 
may  not  come,  as  a  diminutive,  from 
scape.] 

1.  To  fetch  quick  bounds;  to  pass  by 
quick  leaps;  to  bound  lightly  and  joy- 
fully. 

Was  not  Israel  a  derision  unto  thee.'  Was  he 
found  among  thieves.'  For  since  thou  spakest  of  him, 
thou  skippedsl  for  joy.  Jeremiah. 

The  queen,  bound  with  love's  powerful 'stchai-m 
Sat  with  Pigwiggin  arm  in  arm: 
Her  merry  maius,  that  thought  no  harm, 
About  the  room  were  skipping.  Drayton. 

At  spur  or  swi  tth  no  more  he  skipt, 
Or  mended  pace,  than  Spaniard  whipt.    Hudibras. 

The  earth-born  race 
O'er  ev'ry  hill  and  verdant  pasture  stray. 
Skip  o'er  the  lawns,  and  by  the  rivers  play.  Blachn. 

John  skipped  from  room  to  room,  ran  up  stairs 
and  down  stairs,  peeping  into  everj-  cranny  Jirbuth. 

Thus  each  hand  promotes  the  pleasing  pain. 
And  quick  sensations  skip  from  vein  to  vein.  Pope. 

The  lamb  thy  riot  dooms  to  bleed  to-day; 
Had  he  thy  reason  would  he  skip  and  play.'     Pope. 
2.     To    Skip    over.      To    pass    without 
notice. 

tope  Pius  II.  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  former 
popes  did  wisely  to  set  the  lawyers  a-work  to  de- 
bate, whether  (he  donation  of  Constantine  the 
great  to  Sylvester  of  St  Peter's  patrimony  were 
good  or  valid  in  law  or  no;  the  better  to  skip  over 
the  matter  in  fact,  whether  there  was  ever  any 
such  thing  at  all  or  no.  Bacon. 
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A  gentleooau  made  it  a  rule  in  reading,  to  skip 
ttvtr  all  sentences  where  he  spied  a  note  of  admi- 
ration at  the  end.  Swift. 
To  Skip,  skip.  v.  a.  [esquirerj  French.] 
f .  To  miss;  to  pass. 

Let  not  thy  sword  skip  one: 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
He  is  an  usurer.  Shakspeare. 

They  who  have  a  mind  to  see  the  issue,  may  skip 
these  two  chapters,  and  proceed  to  the  following 

Burnet. 

3.  In  the  following  example  akifi  is  active 
or  neuter,  as  over  is  thought  an  adverb 
or  preposition. 

Although  to  engage  very  far  in  such  a  metaphysi- 
cal speculation  were  unfit,  when  I  only  endeavour 
to  explicate  fluidity,  yet  we  dare  not  quite  skip  it 
over,  lest  we  be  accused  of  overseeing  it.       Boyle. 

Skip,  skip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  light 
leap  or  bound. 

He  looked  very  curiously  upon  himself,  some- 
times fetching  a  little  skip,  as  if  he  had  said  his 
strength  had  nut  yet  forsaken  bim.  Sidney. 

You  will  make  so  large  a  skip  as  to  cast  yourself 
from  the  land  into  the  water.  More. 

Ski'pjaok,  skip'jSk.  n.  s.  [ski/i  andyac/r.J 
An  upstart. 

The  want  of  shame  or  brains  does  not  presently 
entitle  every  little  skipjack  to  the  board's  end  in 
the  cabinet.  VEstrange. 

SKi'pKENNEL,skip'k6n-nil.  n.s.  \_skifi  and 

kennel.'^     A  lackey;  a  footboy. 
Ski'pper,  skxp'pClr.9'*  n.s.  [^schtfifier,D\it.'] 
A  shipmaster  or  shipboy. 

Are  not  you  afraid  of  being  drowned  too.'  No, 

not  I,  says  the  skipper.  VEsirange. 

No  doubt  you  will  return  very  much  improved. 

Yes,  refined  like  a  Dutch  skipper  from  a  whale 

fishing.  Congreve. 

Ski'ppkt,  skip'pit.  n.  s.  [probably  from 
skiff".]     A  small  boat.     Not  used. 

Upon  the  bank  they  sitting  did  espy 
A  dainty  damsel  dressing  of  her  hair. 
By  whom  a  little  sfcippet  floating  did  appear.  F.Q,u. 

Ski'rmish,  sk^r'mlsh."*  n.  s.  [from  ys 
and  car7n,  Welsh,  the  shout  of  war: 
whence  ysi^arm^  and  ysgarmes,  old 
Uritish  words.  Maes  a  naiv  'sgarmes 
a  ivnatiy  says  an  ancient  writer,  Eacar- 
mouche^  French.] 

1.  A  slight  fight;  less  than  a  set  battle. 

One  battle,  yes,  a  skirmish  more  there  was 
With  adverse  fortune  fought  by  Cartismand; 
Her  subjects  most  revolt.  Philips. 

2.  A  contest;  a  contention. 

There  is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior 
Benedick  and  her:  they  never  meet  but  there's  a 
skinnish  of  wit.  Shakspeare. 

The  skirmishes  expire  not  with  the  first  pro- 
pugncrs  of  the  opinions:  they  perhaps  began  as 
single  duellers;  but  then  they  soon  have  their  par- 
tisans and  abettors,  who  not  only  enhance,  but 
entail  the  feud  to  posterity.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Ski'rmish,  sk^r'mish.  v.  n.  [escar- 
mouc/ier,  Fi-.  from  the  noun.]  To  fight 
loosely;  to  fip-ht  in  parties  before  or 
after  the  shock  of  the  main  battle. 

Ready  to  charge,  and  to  retire  at  will; 
Though  broken,  scatter'd,  fled,  they  skirmish  still. 

Fairfax. 

A  gentleman   volunteer,  skirmishing  with  the 

enemy  b'  fore  Worcester,  was  run  through  his  arm 

in  the  nudille  of  the  biceps  with  a  sword,  and  shot 

with  amusket-bullcf  in  the  same  shoulder.   tVisem. 

I'll  pass  by  the  little  skirmishings  on  either  side. 

-ilUrbury. 


Ski'rmisher,  sk^r'mish-ilr.  n.  a.  [from 
.Hkirmis/i.']    He  who  skirmishes. 

j^insworfh. 
To  Skirre,  skir.  v.  a.  [This  word  seems 
to  be  derived  from  r*^iP'  Saxon,  pure, 
clean;  unless  it  should  be  rather  de- 
duced from  o-KipTccu.']  To  scour;  to 
ramble  over  in  order  to  clear. 

Send  out  more  horses,  skirre  the  country  round; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Shakspeare. 

To  Skirre,  sk6r.  v.  n.  To  scour;  to  scud; 
to  run  in  haste. 

We'll  make  them  skirre  away  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings.  Shakspeare. 
Ski'rret,  sk^r'rlt.99  «.  .?.  [^sisarum^  Lat.] 
A  plant. 
Skirrets  are  a  sort  of  roots  propagated  by  seed. 

Mortimer. 
Skirt,  skdrt.^"^  n.  a.  [^skiorte,  Swedish.] 

1 .  The  loose  edge  of  a  garment;  that  part 
which  hans>:s  loose  below  the  waist. 

It's  but  a  nightgown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth  of 
gold  and  cuts,  side  sleeves  and  skirts,  round  under- 
borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel.  Shakspeare. 

As  Samuel  turned  about  to  go  away,  he  laid  hold 
upon  the  skirt  of  his  mantle,  and  it  rent,       1  Sam. 

2.  The  edge  of  any  part  of  the  dress. 

A  narrow  lace,  or  a  small  skirt  of  ruffled  linen, 
which  runs  along  the  upper  part  of  the  stays  be- 
fore, and  crosses  the  breast,  being  a  part  of  the 
tucker,  is  called  the  modesty-piece  Mdison. 

3.  Edge;  margin;  border;  extreme  pari. 

He  should  seat  himself  at  Athie,  upon  the  skirl 
of  that  unquiet  country.  Spenser. 

Ye  mists,  that  rise 
From  hill  or  steaming  lake,  dusky  or  grey. 
Till  the  sun  paint  your  fleecy  skirts  with  gold. 
In  honour  to  the  world's  great  Author  rise.  Milton. 

Though  I  fled  him  angry,  yet  recall'd 
To  life  prolcng'd,  and  promis'd  race,  I  now 
Gladly  behold,  though  but  his  utmost  skirts 
Of  gloiy,  and  far  off  his  steps  adore.  Milton 

The  northern  skirts  that  join  to  Syria  have  en- 
tered into  the  conquests  or  commerce  of  the  four 
great  empires;  but  that  which  seems  to  have  se- 
cured the  other  is,  the  stony  and  sandy  desarts, 
through  which  no  army  can  pass.  Temple. 

Upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander'd  troops  he  rallies.  Dryd. 
To  Skirt,  sk^it.  v.  a.  [from   the   noun.] 
To  border;  to  run  along  the  edge. 
Temple  skirteth  this  hundred  on  the  waste  side. 

Carew. 
Of  all  these  bounds. 
With  shadowy  forests  and  with  champaigns  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide  skirted  meads. 
We  make  thee  lady.  Shakspeare. 

The  middle  pair 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold. 

Milton. 
A  spacious  circuit  on  the  hill  there  stood. 
Level  and  wide,  and  skirted  round  with  wood. 

Mdison. 
Dark  cypresses  the  skirting  sides  adorn'd, 
And  gloomy  eugh  trees,  which  for  ever  mourn'd. 

Harte. 
SKI'TTISH,  skit'tlsh.    adj.  [skyc,    Da- 
nish; sc/iew,  Dutch.] 

1.  Shy;  easily  frighted. 

A  restiff  sfcit/is/i  jade  had  gotten  a  trick  of  rising, 
starting,  and  flying  out  at  her  own  shadow. 

VEstrange. 

2.  Wanton;  volatile;  hasty;  precipitate. 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits. 
Sets  all  on  hazard.  Shakspeare. 

He  still  resoiv'd,  to  mend  the  matter, 
T'  adhere  and  cleave  the  obstinater; 
And,  still  the  skittishcr  and  looser 
Her  freaks,  appear'd  to  sit  the  closer.      Hudibras. 

3.  Changeable;  fickle. 


Some  men  sleep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
While  others  play  the  ideots  in  her  eyes.     Skahfi. 

Such  as  I  am,  all  true  lovers  are; 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  notions  else. 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  helov'd.  Shakspeare. 

Ski'ttishly,  skit'tish-le.  arfi'.  [from  skiC- 
tish.]   Wantonly;  uncertainly;  fickly. 

Ski'ttishness,  skit'tish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
ski(ti.i/i.]  Wantonness;  fickleness. 

Skonce,  skonse.  n.  s.  [See  Sconce.] 

Reynard  ransacketh  every  corner  of  his  wily 
skonce,  and  bestirreth  the  utmost  of  his  nimble 
stumps  to  quit  his  coat  from  their  jaws.        Careic. 

Skreen,  skri^n.®-*"  n.  s.  \_escran,  escreiriy 
French,  which  Minshew  derives  tiom 
aecernicuium,  Latin.  .Yimis  violenter, 
ut  solely  says  Skinner;  which  may  be 
true  as  to  one  of  the  senses:  but  if  the 
first  sense  oi  skreen  be  a  kind  of  coarse 
sieve  or  riddle.,  it  may  perhaps  come,  if 
not  from  cribrum,  from  some  of  the  de- 
scendants of  cerno.] 

1.  A  riddle  or  coarse  sieve. 

A  skuttle  or  sfer«eji  to  rid  soil  fro'  the  com. 

Tusser. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  the  sun  or  weather 
is  kept  off. 

To  cheapen  fans,  or  buy  a  skreen.  Prior. 

So  long  condemn'd  to  fires  and  skreens. 
You  dread  the  waving  of  these  greens.  ^non. 

3.  Shelter;  concealment. 

Fenc'd  from  day  by  night's  eternal  skreen; 
Unknown  to  heav'n,  and  to  myself  unseen .     Dryd, 

To  Skreen,  skr^^n.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  riddle;  to  sift.  A  term  yet  used 
among  masons  when  they  sift  sand  for 
mortar. 

2.  To  shade  from  sun  or  light,  or  weather. 

3.  To  keep  off  light  or  weather. 

The  curtains  closely  drawn,  the  light  to  skreen: 
Thus  cover'd  with  an  artificial  night, 
Sleep  did  his  office.  Dryden. 

The  »vaters  mounted  up  into  the  air:  their  inter- 
position betwixt  the  earth  and  the  sun  skreen  and 
fence  off  the  heat,  otherwise  insupportable. 

Woodward. 

4.  To  shelter;  to  protect. 

Ajax  intcrpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  sfcreen'rf  Laertes'  son. 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore. 

Philips. 
He  that  travels  with  them  is  to  skreen  tncm    ind 
get  them  out  when  they  have  run  themselves  into 
the  briars  Locke. 

His  majesty  encouraged  his  subjects  to  make 
mouths  at  their  betters,  and  afterwards  skreened 
them  from  punishment.  Spectator. 

The  scales,  of  which  the  scarf-skin  is  composed, 
are  designed  to  fence  the  orifices  of  the  secretory 
ducts  of  the  miliary  glands,  and  to  skrem  the 
nerves  from  external  injuries.  Cheynt. 

Skue,  sku -536  ojy  [Of  this  word  there  is 
found  no  satisfactory  derivation.]  Ob- 
lique; sidelong.  It  is  moot  used  in  the 
adverb  askue. 

Several  have  imagined  that  ihis  skue  posture  of 
the  axis  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing,  and  that  if  the 
poles  had  been  erect  to  the  plane  of  the  eclipiick, 
all  mankind  would  have  enjoyed  a  vciy  paraiiisc. 

Bentley. 
To  Skulk,  skiilk.  v.  n.  To  hide;  lo  lurk 
in  fear  or  malice. 

Disfover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey, 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneak'd  away. 

Drvden. 
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While  publick  good  aloft  in  pomp  they  wield, 
And  private  interest  skulks  behind  the  shield. 

Young, 
SKULL,    sk\il.  n.  s.   [sArzo/a,   Islandick; 
skaKU  Islandick,  a  head.] 

1.  The  bone  that  encloses  the  head:  it  is 
made  up  of  several  pieces,  which,  beinp; 
joined  together,  form  a  considerable 
cavity,  which  contains  the  brain  as  in  a 
box,  and  it  is  proportionate  to  the  big- 
ness of  the  brain.  Quincy. 

Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems.  Shaksp. 

With  redoubled  strokes  he  plies  his  head; 
But  drives  the  batter'd  skull  within  the  brains. 

Dryden 

2.  [fceole,  Saxon,  a  company."]  A  shoal. 
See  SouLL. 

Repair  to  the  river,  where  you  have  seen  them 

swim  in  skulls  or  shoals.  Walton. 

Sku'llcap,  skfil'kap.  n.  s.  A  head  piece. 

Sku'llcap,  skul'kap.  n,  s.  \_cassida,  Lat.] 

A  plant. 
SKY,  skei.if"  n.  s.  [^sfcy,  Danish.] 

1.  Ttie  region  which  surrounds  this  earth 
beyond  the  atmosphere.  It  is  taken  for 
the  whole  region  without  the  earth. 

The  mountains  their  broad  backs  upheave 
Into  the  clouds,  their  tops  ascend  the  sky.     Millon. 

The  maids  of  Argos,  who  with  frantic  cries, 
And  imitated  lowings,  filTd  the  skies.    Roscommon 

Raise  all  thy  winds,  with  night  involve  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  heavens. 

The  thunderer's  bolt,  you  know, 
Sky  planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts.      Shaksp. 

What  is  this  knowledge  but  the  sky  stol'n  fire. 
For  which  the  thief  still  cbain'd  in  ice  doth  sit.' 

Davits 
Wide  is  the  fronting  gate,  and,  rais'd  on  high. 
With  adamantine  columns  threats  the  sky.  Dryden 

3.  The  weatlier;  the  climate. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer 
with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the  skits 

Shakspeare . 
We  envy  not  the  warmer  clime,  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies; 
Nor  at  the  coarseness  of  our  heav'n  repine, 
Though  o'er  our  heads  the  frozen  Pleiads  shine. 

Mdison. 
Skv'ey,  skei'e.   adj.  |^from  sky.  Not  verj 
elegantly  formed  ]     Ethereal. 

A  breath  thou  art, 
Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, 
That  do  this  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st. 
Hourly  aflSict.  Shakspeare. 

Sky'colour,  sk^i'kiil-ur.  n.  s.  \_sky  anci 
colour.'^  An  azure  colour;  the  colour 
of  the  sky. 

A  solution  as  clear  as  water,  with  only  a  light 
touch  of  sky-colour,  but  nothing  near  so  high  as  the 
ceruleous  tincture  of  silver.  Boyle. 

Sky'col.-'Uhkd,    sk6i'kal-fir'd     adj.   [sky 
and  colour.]   Blue,  azure;  like  the  sky. 
This  your  Ovid  himself  has  hinted,  when  he  tells 
us  that  the  blue  water-nymphs  are  dressed  in  sky- 
colnured  garments.  Mdison. 

Sky'uied.   sk^i'dide.   adj.[^sky  s.nd  die^ 
Coloured  like  the  sky. 
There  figs,  skydyed,  a  purple  hue  disclose.  Pope. 
Sky'ed,  sk^ide  adj.  [from  sky.]     Enve- 
loped by  the  skies.     This  is  unauthor- 
ized and  inelegant. 

The  pale  deluge  floats 
O'er  the  sky'd  mountain  to  the  shadowy  vale. 

Thomson. 

SKTf'isH,   skei'ish.  adj.  [from  sky.}    Co- 


loured by  the  ether;  approaching  the 

sky. 

Of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
T'  o'ertop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus.  Shakspeare. 

Sky'lark,  skei'lark.  n.  s.  [sky  and  lark.] 
A  lark  that  mounts  and  sings. 

He  next  proceeded  to  the  skylark,  mounting  up 
by  a  proper  scale  of  notes,  and  afterwards  falling  to 
the  ground  with  a  very  easy  descent.  Spectator. 
Sky'light,  skei'iiie.  «.  s.  [_sky  and 
light.]  A  window  placed  in  a  room, 
not  laterally,  but  in  the  ceiling. 

A  monstrous  fowl  dropped  through  the  sky-light, 

near  his  wife's  apartment-        Jirbuthnot  and  Pope 

Sky'rookkt,    sK.6i'r6k-it.  n.  s.  \^sky    and 

rocket.]  A  kind  of  firework,  which  flies 

high,  and  burns  as  it  flies. 

1  consider  a  comet,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
vulgar,  a  blazing  star,  as  a  skyrocket  discharged  by 
an  hand  that  is  almighty.  Mdison. 

Slab,  slab.  n.  s. 

1.  A  puddle.  Jinsivorth. 

2.  A  plane  of  stone:  as,  a  marble  slab. 
Slab,  slab.  adj.  [a  word,  I  suppose,  of  the 

same  original  with  slabber,  or  slaver.] 
Thick;  viscous;  glutinous; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab; 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab.  Sliakspeare 

fo  Sla'bber,  siab'bur,  or  slob'b^r.  v.  n. 

\_slabben,  slabbcren,  Dutch.] 
1 .  To  lei  the  spittle  fall  from  the  mouth; 

to  drivel. 
-'-.  To  shed  or  pour  any  thing. 
Po  Sla'bber,   sldb'btir,  or  siob'bdr.  v.  a. 

[^slaver  is  the  word  used.] 
•   To  smear  with  spittle. 

He  slMered  me  all  over,  from  cheek  fo  cheek, 
with  his  great  tongue.  Jirbuthnot. 

:..   To  sl>ed;  to  spill. 

The  milk-pan  and  cream-pot  so  slabberH  and  tost. 
That  butter  is  wanting,  and  cheese  is  half  lost. 

Tusser 

-)La'bberer,  slab'bilr-^ir.''^  n  .s.  [from  slab- 
ber.] Hs  who  slabbers;  an  icieot. 

)La'bby,  slab'b^.  adj.    [the    same    with 
slab.] 

1.  Thick;  viscous.   Not  used. 

In  the  cure  of  an  ulcer,  with  a  moist  intemperies, 
slobby  and  greasy  medicaments  are  to  be  forborn, 
and  drying  to  be  used.  Wiseman. 

i.  Wet;  floody:  in  low  language. 

When  waggish  boys  the  stunted  besom  ply, 
To  rid  the  slabby  pavements,  pass  not  by.         Gay. 

SL.ACK,  blak.  adj.  I  p  .iCC,  Saxon;  slaktn. 
Islandick;  y slacks  Welsh;  laxus,  Latin.] 

1.  Not  tense;  not  hard  drawn;  loose. 

The  vein  in  the  arm  is  that  which  Aretffius  com- 
monly opens;  and  he  gives  a  particular  caution,  in 
this  case,  to  make  a  slack  compression,  for  fear  of 
exciting  a  convulsion.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Relaxed;  weak;  not  holding  fast. 
All  his  joints  relax'd: 

From  his  slack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  Eve 
Down  dropp'd,  and  all  the  faded  roses  shed. 

Milton. 

3.  Remiss;  not  diligent;  not  eager;  not 
fervent. 

Thus  much  help  and  furtherance  is  more  yield- 
ed, in  that,  if  so  be  our  zeal  and  devotion  to  God- 
ward  be  slack,  the  alacrity  and  fervoui-  of  others 
serveth  as  a  present  spur.  Hooker. 

Seeing  his  soldiers  slack  and  timorous,  he  re- 
proved tbem  of  cowardice  and  treason.        Knolks. 


tiie  adjec- 


Nor  were  it  just,  would  he  resume  that  shape, 
That  slack  devotion  should  his  thunder  'scape. 

WaUer. 

Rebellion  now  began,  for  lack 
Of  zeal  and  plunder,  to  grow  slack.  Hvdibras. 

4.  Not  violent;  not  rapid. 

Their  pace  was  formal,  grave  and  slack: 
His  nimble  wit  outran  the  heavy  pack.        Dryden. 

5.  Not  intense. 

A  handful  of  siacfc  dried  hops  spoil  many  pounds 

by  taking  away  their  pleasant  smell.       Mortimer^ 

To  Slack,  slak.  }    v.  n.    [from 

To  Sla'cken,  slak'k'n.i°3  ^ 

tive.] 

1.  To  be  remiss;  to  neglect. 

When  thou  shait  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  slack 
not  to  pay  it.  Deuteronomy. 

2.  To  lose  the  power  of  cohesion. 

The  fire,  in  lime  burnt,  lies  hid,  so  that  it  ap- 
pears to  be  cold;  but  water  excites  it  again,  where- 
by it  slacks  and  crumbles  into  fine  powder.  Moxon. 

3.  To  abate. 

Whence  these  raging  fires 
Will  slacken,  if  his  breath  stir  not  their  flames. 

Ml  ton. 
i.  To  languish;  to  fail;  to  flag.  Ainsw. 
To  Slack,  slak.  ) 

To  Sla'cken,  slak'k'n.  5      ^'  "' 

1 .  To  loosen;  to  make  less  tight. 

Ah!  generous  youth,  that  wish  forbear; 
Slack  all  thy  sails,  and  fear  to  come.  Dryden 

Had  Ajax  been  employ'd,  our  slackened  sails 
Had  still  at  .\ulis  waited  happy  gales.         Dryden. 

2.  To  relax;  to  remit. 
This  makes  the  pidses  beat,  and  lungs  respire; 

This  holds  the  sinews  like  a  bridle's  reins; 
And  makes  the  body  to  advance,  retire. 
To  turn,  or  stop,  as  she  them  slacks  or  strains. 

Davies. 
Taught  power's  due  use  to  people  and  to  kings, 
Taught  nor  to  slack  nor  strain  its  tender  strings. 

Pope. 

.3.  To  ease;  to  mitigate.     P/Hlifia  seems 
to  have  used  it  by  mistake  for  slake. 

Men,  having  been  brought  up  at  home  under  a 
strict  rule  ol  duty,  always  restrained  by  sharp  pe- 
nalties from  lewd  behaviour,  so  soon  as  they  come 
thither,  where  they  see  laws  more  slackly  tended, 
and  the  hard  restraint  which  they  were  used  unto 
now  slacked,  they  grow  more  loose.  Spenser. 

If  there  be  cure  or  charm 
To  respite,  or  deceive,  or  slack  the  pain 
Of  this  ill  mansion.  Milton. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
indulgent,  to  all  moons  some  succulent  plant 
Allow'd,  that  poor  helpless  man  might  stack 
His  present  thirst,  and  matter  find  for  toil.   Philips. 
..  To  remit  for  want  of  eagerness. 
My  guards 
Are  you,  great  powers,  and  th'  unbated  strength 
Of  a  firm  conscience;  which  shall  arm  each  step 
Ta'eu  for  the  state,  and  teach  me  slack  no  pace. 

Ben  Jonson. 

With  such  delay  well  pleas'd,  they  slack  their 

course.  Mlton. 

.  To  cause  to  be  remitted;  to  make  to 
abate. 

You  may  sooner  by  imagination  quicken  or  slack 
a  motion,  than  raise  or  cease  it;  as  it  is  easier  to 
make  a  dog  go  slower  than  make  him  stand  still. 

Bacon. 

This  doctrine  must  supersede  and  slacken  all  in- 
dustry and  endeavour,  which  is  the  lowest  degree  of 
that  which  hath  been  promised  to  be  accepted  by 
Christ;  and  leave  nothing-  to  us  to  deliberate  or  at- 
tempt, but  only  to  obey  our  fate  Hammond. 

Extol  not  riches  then,  the  toil  of  fools, 
The  wise  man's  cumbrance.  if  no(  snare;  mor   apt 
To  slacken  virtue,  and  abate  her  edge, 
Tbao  prompt  ber  to  do  aught  may  merit  praise. 

Milan, 
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Balls  of  this  metal  slacked  Atlanta's  pace, 
And  uii  ihe  um'rous  youth  bestowM  the  race. 

Waller. 

One  conduces  to  the  poet's  aim,  which  he  [» 
driving  on  in  every  lice:  the  other  slackens  his  pace, 
and  diverts  him  from  bis  way.  Dryden. 

6.  To  relieve;  to  unbend. 

Here  have  I  seen  the  king,  when  great  affairs 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  unbend  tiis  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chase  by  all  the  flow'r 
Of  youth,  whose  hopes  a  nobler  prey  devour. 

Denhain. 

7.  To  withhold;  to  use  less  liberally. 

He  that  so  generally  is  good,  must  uf  necessity 
bold  his  virtue  to  you,  whose  worthiness  would  stir 
it  up  where  it  wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where 
there  is  such  abundance.  Hhakspeare. 

8.  i  o  crumble;  to  deprive  of  the  power 
of  cohesion. 

Some  unslacked  lime  cover  with  ashes,  and  let  it 
stand  till  rain  comes  to  slack  the  lime;  then  spread 
them  together.  Mortimer. 

9.  To  neijlect. 

Why  might  uot  you,  my  lord,  receive  attendance 
From  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine? 
If  then  they  cbanc'd  to  slack  ye, 
We  could  coiitruul  them.  Shakspeare. 

'i'iiis  good  chance,  that  thus  much  favoureth. 
He  slacks  uot.  Daniel. 

Slack  not  the  good  presage,  while  heav'n  inspires 
Our  minds  to  dare,  and  gives  the  ready  fires. 

Dryden. 

10.  To   reprcbs;  to  make   less  quick,   oi 
forcible. 

I  should  be  griev'd,  young  prince,  to  think  my 
presence 
Unbent  your  thoughts,  and  slackened  'em  to  arms 

Jiddison. 
Slack,  sl5k.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb. J  Siiiaii 
coal;    coal    broken  in    small    parts:    as 
slackid  lime  turns  to  powder. 
Sla'ckly,  siak'16.  adv.  [from  slack.'] 

1.  Loobely;  nut  tightly;  not  closely. 

2.  Negligently;  remissly. 

That  a  king's  children  should  be  so  convey'd. 
So  slackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow 
That  could  not  trace  them.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'okness,    slak'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  slack. j 

1 .  Looseness;  not  lightness. 

2.  Negligence;  inattention;  remissness. 

It  concerneth  the  duty  of  the  church  by  law  to 
provide,  that  the  looseness  and  slackness  of  men 
may  not  cause  the  couimandmcuts  ol'tToU  to  be  un- 
executed. Hooker 

Thp«*>  iby  oflSces, 
So  rarely  kii><),  are  as  interpreters 
Of  iiiy  behi nd-hand  slackness-  Shakspeare. 

From  man's  effeminate  slackness  it  begins. 
Who  should  better  hold  his  place 
By  wisdom,  and  superior  gifts  receiv'd.       Milton. 

3.  Want  of  tendency;  tardiness. 

When  they  have  no  disposition  to  shoot  out  above 
their  lips,  there  is  a  slackness  to  heal,  and  a  cure  is 
very  difficultly  effected.  Sharp. 

4.  Weakness;  not  force;  not  intenseness. 
Through  the  slackness  of  motion,  or  long  banish- 
ment from  the  air,  it  might  gather  some  aptness  to 
putrefy.  Brerewood. 

Slag,  slag.  n.  s.  The  dross  or  recrement 
of  metal. 

Not  only  the  calces  but  the  glasses  of  metal  may 

beofdilfering  colours  from  the  natural  colour  of 

the  metal,  as  I  have  observed  about  the  glass  or 

s/ag- «l  copper.  Boyle. 

Slaie,  slA.  n.  s.  A  weaver's  reed. 

^insworth 
Slain,  sline.      The  participle  passive  o: 
slay. 
The  slain  of  tlie  Loti  shall  be  many.        Isaiah. 
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The  king  grew  vain, 
Fought  all  his  battles  o'er  again; 
And  thrice  he  routed  all  his  foes,  and  thrice  he 
slew  the  slain.  Dryden. 

To  Slake,  slike.  v.  a.  [from  slack,  Skin- 
ner; from  slock,  Islandick,  to  quench, 
Lye.-] 
1.  To  quench;  to  extinguish. 
He  did  always  strive 
Himself  with  salves  to  health  for  to  restore. 
And  slake  the  heavenly  (ire  that  raged  evermore. 

Spenser. 
If  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves. 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffms  up  in  chains. 
It  could  not  stake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
She  with  her  cold  hand  slakes 
His  spirits,  the  sparks  of  life,  and  chills  bis  heart. 

Crashaw. 
From  lulus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed: 
Amaz'd,  with  running  water  we  prepare 
To  quench  the  sacred  fire,  and  slake  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

The  fragrant  fruit  from  bending  branches  shake. 

And  with  the  chrystal  stream  their  thirst  at  pleasure 

slake.  Blacknwrt. 

Coarse  are  his  meals,  the  fortune  of  the  chace; 

Amidst  the  running  stream  he  slakes  his  thirst 

.Addison. 
2.  It  is  used  of  lime:  so  that  it  is  uncer- 
tain   whether  the  oiiginal  notion  of  To 
alack  or  slake   lime,  be  to  powder  or 
quench  it. 

That  which  he  saw  happened  to  be  fresh  lime, 
and  gathered  before  any  rain  had  fallen  to  slake  it. 

Woodward. 
To  Slake,  slike.  v.  n.  [This  is  apparent- 
ly fiom  slack.] 
1-    To  grow  less  tense;  to  be  relaxed. 
If  she  the  body's  nature  did  partake, 
Her  strength  would  with  the  body's  strength  decay, 

Bui  when  the  body's  strongest  sinews  slake. 
Then  is  the  soul  most  active,  quick,  and  gay. 

Davies. 
2.  To  go  out;  to  be  extinguished. 
She  perceiving  that  his  fJame  did  slake, 
And  lov'd  her  only  foi  tiis  trophy's  sake.     Brown 
To  Sla.m,    s-am.    v.  a.   [ie7n-,   Islandick; 
.ichlai^en,   Dutch.]      To  slaughter;    to 
crush.  A  word  not  used  hut  in  low  con- 
versation. 
To  SLA'NDER,  sldn'dfir.ys  v.  a.  [esclaun- 
drie,  Fr.  scandalum,  Lat.]  To  censure 
falsely;  to  belie. 

Slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent. 

Shakspeare. 
He  hath  slandered  thy  servant  unto  the  king 

2  Samuel 
Give  me  leave  to  speak  as  earnestly  in  truly  com- 
mending it,  as  you  have  done  in  untruly  and  un- 
kindly defacing  and  slandering  it,  Whit^ift. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade. 
By  practice  harden'd  in  thy  slanderiiig  trade; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall, 
And  sputt'ring  under  specious  names  thy  gall. 

Dryden. 
Of  all  her  dears  she  never  slandered  one, 
But  cares  not  if  a  thousand  are  undone.  Pope. 

Sla'nder,  slan'dur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  False  invective. 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues; 
When  cut-purses  come  not  to  throngs.  Shakspeare. 
Since  that,  we  hear  he  is  in  arms, 

We  think  not  so; 
Yet  charge  the  consul  with  our  harms, 

That  let  him  go: 
So  ID  oui-  censure  of  the  stale 
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We  still  do  wander. 
And  make  the  careful  magistrate 

The  mark  ofs/anrf€r.  Ben  Jonson. 

W'e  are  not  to  be  dejected  by  the  slanders  and 
calumnies  of  bad  men,  because  our  integrity  shall 
then  be  cleared  by  him  who  cannot  err  in  judg- 
ment. JVebon. 

2.  Disgrace;  reproach. 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb! 

Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  fatlier's  loins.       Shaksp. 

3.  Disrcputaiiun;  ill  name. 
You  shall  uot  find  me,  daughter, 

After  the  slander  of  most  stepmothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'nderer,  slan'dilr-iLir.  n.  s.  [from  slan- 
der.]  One  who  belies  another;  one 
who  lays  false  imputations  on  anotlier. 
In  your  servants  suffer  any  offence  against  your- 
self rather  than  against  God:  endure  not  that  they 
should  be  railers  or  slanderers,  tell-tales,  or  sowers 
of  dissension.  Taylor. 

Thou  shall  answer  for  this,  thou  slanderer! 

Dryden. 
Sla'nderous,  slan'dAr-us.si*  adj.  [from 

slander.] 
I.  Uttering  reproachful  falsehoods. 
What  king  so  strong 
Can  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  sland^roxis  tongue. 

Shakspeare. 
To  me  belongs 
The  care  to  shun  the  blast  of  s/and'rotw  tongues; 
Let  malice,  prone  the  virtuous  to  defame. 
Thus  with  wild  censure  taint  my  spotless  name. 

Pope, 
i.  Containing  reproachful  falsehoods;  ca- 
lumnious. 

I  was  never  able  till  now  to  choke  the  mouth  of 
such  detractors  with  the  certain  knowledge  of  their 
slanderotis  untruths.  Spenser. 

vVe  lay  these  bonoiir<i  on  this  man. 
To  ease  ourselves  of  divers  sland''ruus  loads. 

Shakspeare. 
As  by  flattery  a  man  opens  his  bosom  to  his  mor- 
tal enemy,  so  by  detraction  and  a  s/anderous  misre- 
port  he  shuts  the  same  to  his  best  friends.  South. 
Sla'nderously,  slaiiMi^r-iiiij-lt.u  J/;.  pTom 
slanderous,]  Calunmiousiy;  with  false 
reproach. 

I  may  the  better  satisfy  them  who  object  these 
doubts,  and  slanderously  bark  at  the  courses  which 
are  held  against  that  traiterous  earl  and  his  adhe- 
rents. Spenser. 

They  did  slanderotisly  object 
How  that  they  durst  uot  hazard  to  present 
In  person  their  defences  Daniel. 

Slang,  slang,  ihe  preterit  of  sling. 
David  slang  a  stone,  and  smote  the  Philistine. 

1  Samuel. 
Slank   slangk.  n.  s.  [alga  marina.]     An 
herb.  Ainsnoorth. 

SLA  \T,  slant.78  •%       adj.    [from 

SLA'NTING,  sldnting.  J  slang/ie,  a  ser- 
pent, Dutch.  Skinner.]  Oblique;  not 
direct;  not  perpendicular. 

Late  the  clouds 
Justling,  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightoing;  whose  thwart  flame  driv*a 

dowu 
Kindles  the  gummy  bark  of  fir  and  pine.     J\IiUon. 
The  sun  round  the  globe  describes  th'  equator 
Hue, 
By  which  wise  means  he  cau  the  whole  survey 
With  a  direct  or  with  a  slanting  ray. 
Id  the  succession  of  a  night  and  day.      Blackmore. 
Sla'ntly,  sldnt'l^.''"        >  adv.  [from 

Sla'ni  WISE,  sidnt'wize.  ^  slant.]  Obli- 
quely; not  perpendicularly;  slope. 

Some  maketh  a  bollowness  half  a  foot  deep. 
With  sower  sets  in  it,  set  slantwise  asleep.  Tusstr. 
SLAP,  slap.  ».  s.  [schlafiy  German.]    A 
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blow.  Properly  with  the  hand  open,  or 

with  something  rather  broad  than  sharp 

The  Jaugh,  the  slap,  the  jocund  curse  go  round 

c  .         1*  I      r-o  Thomson. 

bLAp,  slap.  adv.  [from  the  noun.]  With 
a  sudden  and  violent  blow. 

Peg's  servants  complained;  and  if  they  offered  to 

come  into  the  warehouse,  then  straight  went  the 

yard  slap  over  their  noddle.  ^rbuthnot. 

10  &LAP,  Slap.  V.  c.  [from  the  noun.l  To 

strike  with  a  slap. 

Dick,  who  thus  long  had  passive  sat, 
Here  stroak'd  his  chin,  and  cock'd  his  hat; 
Then  slap f  A  his  hand  upon  the  board. 
And  thus  the  youth  put  in  his  word.  Fvior. 

Slapda'sh,  slap-dash',  interj.  [from  slap, 
and  rfasA.]  All  at  once:  as  any  thing 
broad  falls  with  a  slafi  into  the  water, 
and  datilies  it  about.  A  low  word. 

And  yet,  slapdash,  is  all  again 
In  evVy  sinew,  nerve,  and  vein.  Prior. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.  a.  \_slasa,  to  strike, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  cut;  to  cut  with  lon^  cuts. 

2.  To  lash.  Slash  is  improper. 

Daniel,  a  sprightly  swain,  that  us'd  to  slash 
The  vig'rous  steeds  that  drew  his  lord's  calash, 
To  Peggy's  side  inclin'd.  King. 

To  Slash,  slash,  v.   n.  To  strike  at  ran- 
dom with  a  sword;  to  lay  about  him. 
The  knights,  with  their  bright  burning  blades, 
Broke  their  rude  troops,  and  orders  did  confound, 
Hewing  and  slashing  at  their  idle  shades. 

Fairy  ^uetn. 
Not  that  I'd  lop  the  beauties  from  his  book, 
Like  slashing  Bentley  with  his  desp'rate  hook.  Pope. 
Slash,  slash,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.^ 

1.  Cut;  wound. 

Some  few  received  some  cuts  and  stoA«s  that  had 
drawn  blood.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  cut  in  cloth 

What!  this  a  sleeve? 
Here  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.      Shakspeare, 

Distinguished  slashes  deck  the  great, 
As  each  excels  in  birth  or  state; 
His  oylet-holes  are  more  and  ampler, 
The  king's  own  body  was  a  sampler.  Prior. 

Slatch,  slatsh.  n.  s.  [a  sea  term.]  The 
middle  part  of  a  rope  or  cable  that 
hangs  down  loose.  Bailey. 

SLATE,  slate,  n.  s.  [from  slit:  slate  is  in 
some  counties  a  crack;  or  from  esclate^ 
a  tile,  French.]  A  gray  stone  easily 
broken  into  thin  plates,  which  are  used 
to  cover  houses,  or  to  write  upon. 

A  square  cannot  be  so  truly  drawn  upon  &  slate  as 

it  is  conceived  in  the  mind.  Greio. 

A  small  piece  of  a  flat  slate  the  ants  laid  over  the 

hole  of  their  nest,  when  they  foresaw  it  would  rain. 

Spectator. 

To  Slate,  sUte.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  cover  the  roof;  to  tile. 
Sonnets  and  elegies  to  Chloris, 
Would  raise  a  house  about  two  stories 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate.  Stct/(. 

Sla'ter,  sla'tvir.98  n.  «.  [from  s/a/e.]  One 
who  covers  with  slates  or  tiles. 

Sla'ttern,  slat'tCirn.««  n.  s.  [slaetd,  Swed- 
ish.]    A  woman  negligent,  not  elegant 

or  nice. 

Without  the  raising  of  which  sum, 
You  dare  not  be  so  troublesome 
To  pinch  the  slatterns  black. and  blue, 
For  leaving  you  their  work  to  do  Hwdibras. 

We  may  always  observe,  that  a  gossip  m  poli- 
ticks, is  a  slatlerrt  in  her  family.  .iddison. 
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The  sallow  skin  is  for  the  swarthy  put, 
And  love  can  make  a  slattern  of  a  slut.       Dryden. 

Beneath  the  lamp  her  tawdry  ribbands  glare, 
The  new-scoured  mauteau,  and  the  slattern  air. 

Gay. 
Sla'ty,  sli'tfi.  adj.  [from  slate.']    Having 
the  nature  of  slate. 

All  the  stone  that  is  slaty,  with  a  texture  long, 
and  parallel  to  the  site  of  the  stratum,'  will  split  only 
lengthways,  or  horizontally;  and,  if  placed  in  any 
other  position,  'tis  apt  to  give  way,  start,  and  burst, 
when  any  considerable  weight  is  laid  upon  it. 

Woodward. 
SLAVE,  slive.  n.  s.  [esclave,  French. 
It  is  said  to  have  its  original  from  the 
Slavi,  or  Sclavonians,  subdued  and  sold 
by  the  Fenetians.l 
l.One  mancipated  to  a  master;  not  a 
freeman;  a  dependant 

The  banish'd  Kent,  who  in  disguise 
Follow'ti  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  elvish  markt,  abortive,  rooting  hog! 
Thou  that  wast  seal'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  slave  of  nature,  and  the  son  of  hell.      Shaksp 

Of  guests  he  makes  them  slaves 
Inhospitably.  Milton. 

The  condition  of  servants  was  different  from  what 
it  is  now,  they  being  generally  slaves,  and  such 
were  bought  and  sold  for  money  South. 

Perspective  a  painter  must  not  want;  yet  without 
subjecting  ourselves  so  wholly  to  it,  as  to  become 
slaves  oHt  Dryden. 

To-morrow,  should  we  thus  express  our  friend- 
ship, 
Each  might  receive  a  slave  into  his  arms: 
This  sun  perhaps,  this  morning  sun's  the  last 
That  e'er  shall  rise  on  Roman  liberty.      Mdison. 

2.  One  that  has  lost  the  power  of  resis- 
tance. 

Slaves  to  our  passions  we  become,  and  then 
It  grows  impossible  to  govern  men.  Waller. 

When  once  men  are  immersed  in  sensual  things, 
and  are  become  slaves  to  their  passions  and  lusts, 
then  aro  they  most  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  God.  Wilkins. 

3.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  the  lowest 
state  of  life. 

Power  shall  not  exempt  the  kings  of  the  earth, 

and  the  great  men,  neither  shall  meanness  excuse 

the  poorest  slave.  J^clson. 

To  Slave,  slave,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  drudge;  to  moil;  to  toil. 

Had  women  been  the  makers  of  our  laws. 
The  men  should  slave  at  cards  from  morn  to  night 

Swift. 

SLA'VER,  slSv'dr.98  n.  s.  [saliva,  Latin; 
slafa,  Islandick.]  Spittle  running  from 
the  mouth;  drivel. 

Mathiolus  hath  a  passage,  that  a  toad  communi- 
cates it  venom  not  only  by  urine,  but  by  the  humi- 
dity and  slaver  of  its  mouth,  which  will  not  consist 
with  truth.  Brown. 

Of  all  mad  creatures,  if  the  learn'd  are  right. 
It  is  the  slaver  kills,  and  not  the  bite.  Pope. 

To  Sla'veh,  slav'ur.  ■y.n.[trom  the  noun.] 

1.  To  be  smeared  with  spittle. 
Should  I 

Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol;  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  as  with  labour. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  emit  spittle. 

Miso  came  with  scowling  eyes  to  deliver  a  slaver- 
ing good-morrow  to  the  two  ladies.  Sidney. 

Why  must  he  sputter,  spawl,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  the  people's  favourite.'  Swift. 

To  Sla'ver,  slav'Ar.  v.  a.  To  smear  with 
drivel. 
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TwitchM  by  the  slave,  he  mouths  it  more  and 
more, 
Till  with  white  froth  his  gown  is  siorer'd  o'er. 

Dryden. 
Sla'verer,  sl^v'ir-ilr.  n.  a.  [slabbucrdy 
Dutch;  from  slaver^\  One  who  cannot 
hold  his  spittle;  a  driveller;  an  idiot. 
Sla'very,  sli'vflr-6.**7  71.  /}.  [from  itave.'] 
Servitude;  the  condition  of  a  slave;  the 
offices  of  a  slave. 

If  my  dissentings  were  out  of  errour,  weakness, 
or  obstmacy,  yet  no  man  can  think  it  other  tliau  the 
badge  of  slavery,  by  savage  rudeness  and  importu- 
nate obtrusions  of  violence  to  have  the  mist  '  f  his 
errour  dispelled.  King  Charles. 

SL  A'UGHTER,  sl^w'tii  .2"  ^^-  n.  s.  [onp- 
laujc,  Saxon,  from  pla-jan,  riejan,  to 
strike  or  kill.]  Massacre;  destiuciion 
by  the  sword. 

Sinful  Macduff, 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee! 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine. 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls  Shakspeare. 

On  each  hand  slaughter  and  gigantick  deeds. 

Milton. 
The  pair  you  see, 
Now  friends  below,  in  close  embraces  join; 
But.  when  they  leave  tnc  shauy  realms  of  night. 
With  mortal  hate  each  other  shall  pursue: 
What  wars,  what  wounds,  what  slaughter  shall  en- 
sue! Dryden. 

To  Sla'ughter,  slkw'iir.  v.  a.  [trom  the 
noun.]  To  massacre;  to  slay;  to  kill 
with  the  sword. 

Your  castle  is  surpris'd,  your  wife  and  babes 
Savagely  slaughter''d.  Shakspearei 

Sla'ughterhouse,  slaw'tdr-house.  n.  ». 
[slaughter  and  house.]  House  in  which 
beasts  are  killed  for  the  butcher. 
Away  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savour  of  a  slaughterhouse; 
For  I  am  stifled  with  the  smell  of  sin.    Shakspeare. 

Sla'ughterman,  slkw'tflr-man.  n.  «. 
[slaughter  and  man.]  One  employed  in 
killhig. 

The  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds;  as  did  the  wives  of  Jewry, 
At  Herod's  bloody  hunting  s/aug/itermen.     ShaJc^ 

Ten  chas'd  by  one, 
Are  now  each  one  the  s/awg/iUmion  of  twenty. 

Shakspeare, 
Sec,  thou  fight'st  against  thy  countrymen; 
And  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughtermen. 

Shakspeare. 
Sla'ughterous,  sliw'tfir-^s.  adj.  [liom 
slaughter.]  Destructive;  murderous. 

I  have  supt  full  with  horrours: 
Direness  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakspeare. 

Sla'vish,  sli'vish.  adj.  [from  slave.]  Ser- 
vile; mean;  base;  dependant. 

A  thing 
More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock  Shakspeare. 

You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses,  and  your  dogs  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  in  slavish  part. 
Because  you  bought  them  Shakspeare, 

The  supreii.e  God,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  but  as  slavish  officers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  glist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  unassail'd.        Milton. 

Those  are  the  labour'd  births  of  slavish  brains; 
Not  the  effect  of  poetry,  but  pains.  Denhatn. 

Slavish  bards  our  mutual  loves  rehearse 
In  lying  strains  and  ignominious  verse.  Prior. 

Sla'vishly,  sli'vish-1^.  adv.  [from  sla- 
vish.] Servilely;  meanly. 


Sla'tishmtess,    sli'vish-nis.  n.  9.   [from 

alaviah.'j  Servility;  meanness. 
To  SLAY,  sli.*^'*  V.  a  preterit,  alew;  part, 
pass,  alain.     [alahariy  Gothick;  flean, 
Saxonj  slachien,  Dutch,  to  strike.]  To 
kiJi;  to  butcher;  to  put  to  death. 

Her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord;  or  shall  1  gay  her  uncle? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothen  and  her  uncle? 

Shaksptart. 
Tyrant,  shew  thy  face: 
If  thou  be'st  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still, 

Skakspeare. 

I  saw  under  the  altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were 

stain  for  the  word  of  God.  Revelation. 

Slay  and  make  ready.  Genesis. 

Wrath  killeth  the  foolish  man,  and  enyy  slayetk 

the  silly  one.  j^ 

Of  Trojan  chiefs  he  view'd  a  numerous  tram; 
AU  much  lamented,  all  in  battle  slain.       Dryden. 

He  must 
By  blood  and  battles  pow'r  maintain, 
And  slay  the  nionurchs,  ere  he  rule  the  plain.  Prior, 

Sla'yer,  sli'ijr.os  n.a.  [from  slay.}  Killer; 
murderer;  destroyer. 

Witness  the  guiltless  blood  pour'd  oft  on  ground; 

The  crowned  often  slain,  the  slayer  crown'd. 

_,        ,  Fairy  Queen. 

They  slew  those  that  were  slayers  of  their  coun- 

«»7men.  ^^^^^ 

The  slayer  of  himself  yet  saw  I  there; 
The  gore  congeal 'd  was  clotted  in  his  hair; 
With  eyes  half  clos'd  and  gaping  mouth  he  lay, 
And  grim  as  when  he  breaih'd  his  sullen  soul  away. 

Dryden. 
bLEAVE,  sl^6v.2«  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  well  the  meaning:  aleave  silk 
is  explained  by  Gouldman,JIoccua  serf- 
cus,  a  lock  of  silk;  and  the  women  still 
say,  aleave  (he  silk,  for  untwist  it.  yiina- 
woreh  calls  a  weaver's  shuttle  or  reed 
z.alay.  To  aley  is  to  part  a  twist  into 
single  fibres.] 

I  on  a  fountain  light, 
Whose  brim  with  pinks  was  platted, 
The  banks  with  datfadillies  dight 
With  grass  like  sleave  was  matted.  Drayton. 

Sle'azy,  sl6'z6.M7  adj.  [often  written 
slcezy.']  Weak;  wanting  substance. 
This  seems  to  be  of  the  same  race  with 
sleave,  or  from  to  .ileij. 
Sled,  slSd.  n.  a.  [aUd,  Danish;  aledde, 
Dutch.]  A  carriage  drawn  without 
"wheels. 

The  sled,  the  tumbril,  hurdles,  and  the  flail, 
These  all  must  be  prepar'd.  Dryden. 

Sle'dded,   sl^d'did.»9  adj.   [from    aled.} 
Mounted  on  a  sled. 

So  frown'd  he  once  when  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Poiack  on  the  ice.       Ukaksp. 
Sledge,  slddje.7i.  «.  [fleej,  Saxon;  */f^- 

gia,  Islandick.] 
1.  A  large  heavy  hammer. 

They  him  spying,  both  with  greedy  force, 
At  once  upon  him  ran,  and  him  beset 

With  strokes  of  mortal  steel  without  remorse, 
And  on  his  shield  like  iron  sledges  bet.       Fairy  0. 

The  painful  smith,  with  force  of  fervent  heat, 
The  hardest  iron  soon  doth  mollify, 

That  with  his  heavy  sledge  he  can  it  beat. 
And  fashion  to  what  be  it  list  apply.  Spenser. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  under-workmcn 
when  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 
help  to  batter  and  draw  it  out;  they  use  it  with  both 
their  hands  before  them,  and  seldom  lift  their  ham- 
mer higher  than  their  head.  .\foxon. 
It  would  follow  that  the  quick  stroke  of  a  light 
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bammer  ihould  be  of  greater  efficacy  than  any  softer 
and  more  gentle  striking  of  a  great  5f«tige.  TViUcins. 
2.  A  carnage  without  wheels,  or  with  very 
low  wheels;  properly  a  sled.  See  Sled. 
In  Lancashire  they  use  a  sort  of  skdge  made  with 
thick  wheels,  to  bring  their  marl  out,  drawn  with 
one  horse.  Mortimer. 

Sleek,  sl^ik.^*^  adj.  [aleych^  Dutch.] 
1 .  Smooth;  nitid;  glossy. 

Let  me  hare  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Sleek  headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nights. 

Shakspeare, 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  yc ;  and  how  skek  and  wanton 
Y'  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Slioksptare. 
What  time  the  groves  were  clad  in  green^ 
The  fields  all  drest  in  flowers, 

And  that  the  sie«&-hair'd  nymphs  were  seen 
To  seek  their  summer  bowers  Draytori. 

As  in  gaze  admiring,  oft  he  bow'd 
His  turret  crest,  and  sleek  eoamell'd  neck. 
Fawning.  M%Uon. 

Thy  head  and  hair  are  sleek, 
And  then  thou  kemb'st  the  tuzzes  on  thy  cheek. 

Dryden. 
So  sleek  her  skin,  so  faultless  was  her  make, 
Ev'u  Juno  did  unwilling  pleasure  take 
To  see  so  fair  a  rival.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  rough;  not  harsh. 

Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow  sleek 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp. 

JVIilton. 
To  Sleek,  sle«ik.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
I.  To  comb  smooth  and  even. 
Yet  arc  the  men  more  loose  than  they, 
More  kemb'd,  and  bath'd  aodrubb'd,  and  tiimm'd, 
More  sleek'd,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 
By  dead  Parthenope's  dear  tomb, 
And  fair  Ligea's  golden  comb, 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.  Jililton. 

2.  To  rcTider  soft,  smooth,  or  glossy. 
Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mongyour  guests  to-night. 

Shakspeare. 
She  does  skek 
With  crumbs  ofbread  and  milk,  and  lies  a-nights 
In  her  neat  gloves.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  persuasive  rhetorick 
That  slcek''d  his  tongue,  and  won  so  much  on  Eve, 
So  litflp  heve,  nay  Inst.  Milton 

A  sheet  of  well  sleeked  mwh\e  paper  did  not  cast 
any  of  its  distinct  colours  upon  the  wall.         Boyle. 
A  cruise  of  fragrance  forra'd  of  bumish'd  gold. 
Odour  divine!  whose  soft  refreshing  streams 
Sleek  the  smooth  skin,  and  scent  the  snowy  limbs. 

Pope. 

Slee'kly,    sle^k'l^.    adv.   [from   sleek.'] 

Smoothly;  glossily. 

Let  their  heads  he  skekly  combed,  and  their  blue 

coats  brush'd.  Shakspeare. 

Slee  K3TONE,  sl^^k'stone.  n.  s.  [aleek  and 

stone.']   A  smoothing  stone- 

The    purest   pasteboard  with   a  skekstone  rub 

smooth,  and  as  eveu  as  you  can.  Peacham. 

To  Sleep,  sl^^p.^*^  v.  n.  lalefian,  Gothick; 

j'>eepaii,  Saxon;  s/ae/Jtw,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  take  rest,  by  suspension  of  the  men- 
tal and  coiporal  powers. 

I've  watch  M  and  travel  I'd  hard: 
Some  time  1  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 

„.,       ,    „   ,   ,  Shakspeare. 

Where's  Pede.'— go  you,  and  where  you  find  a 
maid, 
That,  ere  she  sleep,  had  thrice  her  prayers  said 
Rem  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy;  ' 

Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy; 
But  those  that  sleep,  a.id  think  not  on  their  sins, 
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Pinch  them,  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  atd 
shins-  Shaksptart. 

If  the  man  be  poor,  thou  sbalt  nut  sleep  with  his 
P'^^ge.  DexUeronomy. 

Peace,  good  reader!  do  not  weep; 
Peace!  the  lovers  are  asleep; 
They,  sweet  turtles!  folded  lie 
In  the  last  knot  that  love  could  tic. 
Let  them  sleep,  let  them  sleep  on,  ' 
Till  this  stormy  night  be  gone, 
And  th'  etei-nal  morrow  dawn,' 
Then  the  curtains  will  be  drawn. 
And  they  waken  with  that  light 
Whose  day  shall  never  sleep  in  night.        Crashaic. 

Those  who  at  any  time  sleep  without  dreaming, 
can  never  be  convinced  that  their  thoughts  are  for 
four  hours  busy  without  their  knowing  it.      Locke. 

2.  To  rest;  to  be  motionless. 
Steel,  if  thou  turn  thine  edge,  or  cut  not  out  the 

burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere  thou  sleep 
in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  kntes  ihoa 
mayst  be  turned  into  hobnails.  Shakspeare. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears.  Shakspeare. 

The  giddy  ship,  betwixt  the  wind  and  tides, 
Forc'd  back  and  forwards,  in  a  circle  rides, 
Stunn'd  with  the  difl'erent  blows;  then  shoots  amain. 
Till  counterbufl'd  she  stops,  and  sleeps  again. 

•     Dryden. 

3.  To  live  thoughtlessly. 
We  sleep  over  our  happiness,  and  want  to  be 

roused  into  a  quick  thankful  sense  of  it.  Mterbury. 

4.  To  be  dead:  death  being  a  state  from 
which  man  will  sometime  awake. 

If  we  believe  that  Jesus  died  and  rose  again,  even 
so  them  also  which  sleep  in  Jesns  will  God  bring 
"'"'h  him.  1  Thessiilonians. 

A  person  is  said  to  be  dead  to  us,  because  we  can- 
not raise  from  the  grave,  though  he  only  sleeps  unto 
God,  who  can  raise  from  the  chamber  of  death. 

5.  To  be  inattentive;  not  vigilant. 
Heav'n  will  one  day  open 

The  king's  eyes,  that  so  long  have  slept  upon 
This  bold,  bad  man.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  be  unnoticed,  or  unattended. 
You  ever 

Have  wish'd  the  sleeping  of  this  business,  never 
Desir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd.  Shakspeare. 

Sleep,  sl^^p.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Re- 
pose; rest;  suspension  of  the  mental  and 
corporal  powerb;  slumber. 

Methought  I  heai()  a  voice  cry  sleep  no  more! 
Macbeth  doth  muic'er  sleep;  the  innocent  sleep- 
Sleep,  that  kmts  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care- 
The  birth  of  each  day's  life,  sore  labour's  bath 
Balm  of  hurl  minds,  great  nature's  second  course. 
Chief  nourishei-  in  life's  feast.  Shakspeare. 

I  uat  sleepe  might  sweetly  scale 
His  restful  eyes,  he  enter'd,  and  in  his  bed 

In  silence  took.  r/,/,.,™^- 

n  ij      11  .1    .  L^iiapman. 

told  calleth  the  spirits  to  succour,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  so  well  close  and  go  together  in  the 
head,  which  is  ever  requisite  to  sleep.  And  for  the 
same  cause,  pain  and  noise  hinder  skep;  and  dark- 
ness furthereth  sfcep.  Bacon. 
Beasts  that  sleep  in  winter,  as  wild  bears,  during 
their  skep  wax  very  fat,  though  they  eat  nothing. 

Bacon. 
His  fasten 'd  hands  the  rudder  keep, 
And,  fix'd  on  heav'n,  his  eyes  repel  invading  sleep. 

Dryden. 
Hermes  o'er  his  head  in  air  appeai'd, 
His  hat  adorn'd  with  wings  disclos'd  the  god, 
And  in  his  hand  the  sleep  compelling  rod.  Dryden 
Infants  spend  the  greatest  part  of  their  time  in 
sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when  hun^^er  calls 
for  the  teat,  or  some  pain  forces  the  mind"  lo  ner- 
"•^^  ''•  Locke. 

Slee  PEK,  sli^p'iir.^«  72.  s.  [from  aleefi.'] 
1.  One  who  sleeps;  one  who  is  not  awake. 
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Sound,  musick;  come,  my  queen,  take  hand  with 
me, 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 

Shakspeare. 
What's  the  business, 
That  such  an  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  Shakspeare. 

In  some  countries,  a  plant  which  shutteth  in  the 
night,  openeth  in  the  morning,  and  openetb  wide 
at  noon,  the  inhabitants  say  is  a  plant  that  sleepeth. 
There  be  sleepers  enow  then}  for  almost  all  flowers 
do  the  like.  £acon. 

Night  is  indeed  the  province  of  his  reign; 
Yet  all  his  dark  exploits  no  more  contain 
Than  a  spy  taken,  and  a  sleeper  slain.  Dryden. 

2.  A  lazy  inactive  drone. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  nor  sleeper, 
that  will  discipline  his  senses,  and  exert  his  mind; 
every  worthy  undertaking  requires  both.         Grew. 

3.  That  which  lies  dormant,  or  without 
effect. 

Let  penal  laws,  if  they  have  been  sleepers  of  long, 
or  if  grown  unfit  for  the  present  time,  be  by  wise 
judges  confined  in  the  execution.  Bacon. 

4.[^exoctelU8.\   A  fish.  Ainsivorth. 

Slee'pily,  sl^^p'^-li.  adv.  [from  sleefi.] 

1.  Drowsily;  with  desire  to  sleep. 

2.  Dull;  lazily. 

I  rather  choose  to  endure  the  wounds  of  those 
darts,  which  envy  casteth  at  novelty,  than  to  go  on 
safely  and  sleepily  in  the  easy  ways  of  ancient  mis- 
takings.  Raleigh. 

3.  Stupidly. 

He  would  make  us  believe  that  Luther  in  these 
actions  pretended  to  authority,  forgetting  what  he 
had  sleepily  owned  before.  ^Uerbury. 

Slee'piness,  sl^ep'6-nSs.  n.  s.  [from 
slee/iyj]  Drowsiness;  disposition  to 
sleep;  inability  to  keep  awake. 

Watchfulness  precedes  too  great  sleepiness,  and 
is  the  most  ill-boding  symptom  of  a  fever. 

^rbulhnot. 

Slee'pless,  sl^^p'lSs.  adj.  [from  sleep.'] 
Wanting  sleep;  always  awake. 

The  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  sweat  impos'd. 
Though  after  sleepless  night.  Milton. 

While  pensive  poets  painful  vigils  keep, 
Sleepless  themselves  to  give  their  readers  sleep. 

Pope. 
Slee'py,  sle^p'e.  adj.  [from  sleep.'] 

1.  Drowsy;  disposed  to  sleep. 

2.  Not  awake. 

Why  did  you  bring  these  daggers  from  the  place .^ 
They  must  lie  there.  Go,  cany  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood.  Shakspeare. 

She  wak'd  her  sleepy  crew, 
And,  rising  hasty,  took  a  short  adieu.  Dryden. 

3.  Soporiferous;    somniferous;    causing 

sleep. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses, 
unintelligent  of  our  insufficience,  may,  though  they 
cannot  praise  us,  as  little  accuse  us.       Shakspeare. 

Let  such  bethink  them,  if  the  sleepy  drench 
Of  Ihat  forgetful  lake  benumb  not  still.         Milton. 

I  sleeped  about  eight  hours,  and  no  wonder;  for 
(he  physicians  had  mingled  a  sleepy  potion  in  the 
wine.  Crulliver. 

Sleet,  sl^^t.2*^  n.  s.  [perhaps  from  the 
Danish  slet.]  A  kind  of  smooth  small 
hail  or  snow,  not  falling  in  flakes,  but 
single  particles. 

Now  van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet, 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind. 

Who  view,  far  off,  the  storm  of  falling  sleet, 
And  hear  their  thunder  rattling  in  the  wind.  Dryd. 

Perpetual  sleet  and  driving  snow 
Obscure  the  skies,  and  hang  on  herds  below. 
Huge  oxen  stand  inclos'd  in  wint'ry  iTall» 
Of  sDowcoDgeal'd.  Dryden. 


Rains  would  have  been  poured  down,  as  the  va-  I 
pours  became  cooler;  atxt sleet,  then  snow,  and  ice. 

Cheyne-  ' 
To  Sleet,  sldit.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  snow  in  small  particles,  intermixed 
with  rain. 
Slee'tv,  sl^it'6.   adj.    [from  the  noun. J 

Bringing  sleet. 
Sleeve,  s166v  ^*^  n.  ».  [fliF,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  partot  the  garment  that  covers 
the  arms. 

Once  my  well-waiting  eyes  espied  my  treasure. 
With  sleeves  turn'd  up,  loose  hair,  and  breast  en- 
larged, 
Her  father's  corn,  moving  her  fair  limbs,  measure. 

Sidney. 

The  deep  smock  sleeve,  which  the  Irish  women 
use,  they  say,  was  old  Spanish;  and  yet  that  should 
seem  rather  to  be  an  old  English  fashion:  for  in 
armory,  the  fashion  of  the  manche,  which  is  given 
in  arms,  being  nothing  else  but  a  sleeve,  is  fashioned 
much  like  to  that  sleeve.  And  knights,  in  ancient 
times,  used  to  wear  their  mistress's  or  love's  sleeve 
upon  their  arms:  sir  Launcelot  wore  the  sleeve  of 
the  fair  maid  of  Asteloth  in  a  tourney.       Spenser. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  sleeve  un- 
buttoned, your  shoe  untied,  demonstrating  a  care- 
less desolation.  Shakspeare. 

You  would  think  a  smock  a  she-angel,  he  so 
chants  to  the  sleeve  band,  and  the  work  about  the 
square  on't.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  cloathed  in  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves  and 
a  cape.  Bacon. 

In  velvet  white  as  snow  the  troop  was  gown'd, 
Their  hoods  and  sleeves  the  same.  Dryden. 

2.  Sleeve,  in  some  provinces,  signifies  a 
knot  or  skein  of  silk,  which  is  by  some 
very  probably  supposed  to  be  its  mean- 
ing in  the  following  passage.  [See 
Sleave.] 

The  innocent  sleep; 
Sleep  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleeve  of  care. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  SleevCy  Dutch,  signifies  a  cover;  any 
thing  spread  over:  which  seems  to  be 
the  sense  of  sleeve  in  the  proverbial 
phrase. 

A  brace  of  sharpers  laugh  at  the  whole  roguery 
in  their  sleeves.  L^ Estrange. 

Men  know  themselves  utterly  void  of  those  qua- 
lities which  the  impudent  sycophant  ascribes  to 
them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at  them  for  believing. 

Souih. 

John  laughed  heartily  in  his  sleeve  at  the  pride  of 
the  esquire.  .irhuthnot. 

4.  To  hang  on  a  sleeve;  to  make  depend- 
ent. 

It  is  not  for  a  man  which  doth  know,  or  should 
know  what  orders,  and  what  peaceable  government 
requireth,  to  ask  why  we  should  hang  our  judgment 
upon  the  church's  sleeve,  ahd  why  in  matters  of  or- 
ders more  than  in  matters  of  doctrine.  Hooker. 
\_lolUgo,  Lat.]  A  fish.  Ainsnoorth. 

Slee'ved,  sl^^v'd.^^^  adj.  [from  sleeve.] 

Having  sleeves. 
Slee'veless,  sleiv'l^s.  adj.  [Jrom.  sleeve.] 
Wanting  sleeves;  having  no  sleeves. 
His  cloathes  were  strange  tho'  coarse,  and  black 
tho'  bare ; 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  'twas  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Become  tufftaffaty.  Donne. 

They  put  on  sleeveless  coats  of  home-spun  cotton. 

Sandys. 
Behold  yon  isle  by  palmers,  pilgrims,  trod, 
Grave  mummers!  sleeveless  some,  and  shirtless  oth- 
ers. Pope. 
2.  Wanting  reasonableness;  wanting  pro- 
priety; wanting  solidity.    [This  sense, 


of  which  the  word  has  been  long  pos- 
sessed, I  know  not  well  how  it  obtained. 
Skinner  thinks  it  properly  livfless  or 
lijeleaa:  to  this  I  cannot  heartily  agree, 
though  I  know  not  what  belter  to  sug- 
gest. Can  it  come  from  sleeve^  a  knot 
or  skein,  and  so  signify  unconntctedj 
hanging  ill  together?  or  from  sleeve,  a 
cover,  and  therefore  means  plainly  ab- 
surd, foolish  without  palliation?] 

This  sleeveless  tale  of  transul>stantiation  i*a« 
brought  into  the  world  by  that  other  fable  of  the 
multipresence.  Hall. 

My  landlady  quarrelled  with  him  for  sending 
every  one  of  her  children  on  a  sleeveless  errand,  a* 
she  calls  it.  Spectator. 

Sleight,  slite.""  „.  ,.  [^slagdy  cunning, 
Islaiidick.]  Artful  trick;  cunning  arti- 
fice; dexterous  practice:  as,  sleight  of 
hand,  the  tricks  of  a  juggler.  This  is 
often  written,  but  less  properly,  slight. 

He  that  exhorted  to  beware  of  an  enemy's  policy, 
doth  not  give  counsel  to  be  impolite;  but  rather  to 
be  all  prudent  foresight,  lest  our  simplicity  be  ovei^ 
reached  by  cunning  sleights.  Hooker. 

Fair  Una  to  the  red  cross  knight 
Betrothed  is  with  joy; 

Though  false  Duessa,  it  to  bar, 

Her  false  sleights  do  employ.       Fairy  Queen. 

Upon  the  corner  of  the  moon, 
There  hangs  a  vap'rous  drop  profound; 
I'll  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground; 
And  that  distill'd  by  magick  sleights. 
Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprights. 
As,  by  the  strength  of  their  illusion, 
Shall  draw  him  on  to  bis  confusion.       Shakspeare. 

Out  stept  the  ample  size 
Of  mighty  Ajax,  huge  in  strength;  to  him,  Laertes' 

son. 
That  crafty  one  as  huge  in  sleight.  Chapman. 

She  could  not  so  convey 
The  massy  substance  of  Ihat  idol  great; 

What  sleight  had  she  the  wardens  to  betray.' 
What  strength  to  heave  the  goddess  from  her  seat? 

Fairfax. 
In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  sleights,  none  would  suspicious  mark. 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton. 

Doubtless  the  pleasure  is  as  great 
Of  being  cheated,  as  to  cheat; 
As  lookers  on  feel  most  delight. 
That  least  perceive  the  juggler's  sleight.  Hudibras. 

Good  liuiiiuur  IS  but  a  sleight  of  Land,  or  a  fa- 
culty making  truths  look  like  appearances,  or  ap- 
pearances like  truths.  VEstrange. 

When  we  hear  death  related,  we  are  all  willing 
to  favour  the  sleight,  when  the  poet  does  not  too 
grossly  impose  upon  us.  Dryden. 

While  innocent  he  scorns  ignoble  flight, 
His  honest  friends  preserve  him  by  a  sleight.  Swifl. 

Sle'nder,  sl^n'dur.s^  adj.  \^slinder,  Dut.l 

1.  Thin;  small  in  circumference  compar- 
ed with  the  length;  not  thick. 

So  thick  the  roses  bushing  round 
About  her  glow'd ;  half  stooping  ^o  support 
Each  flow'r  of  slender  stalk.  Milton. 

2.  Small  in  the  waist;  having  a  fine  shape. 

What  slender  youth,  bedew'd  with  liquid  odours, 
Courts  thee  on  roses  in  some  pleasant  cave.'  Milton. 

Beauteous  Helen  shines  among  the  rest, 
Tall,  slender,  straight,  with  ail  the  graces  blest. 

Dryden. 

3.  Not  bulky;  slight;  not  strong. 

Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains, 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains.  Pope. 

4.  Small;  inconsiderable;  weak. 

Yet  they,  who  claim  the  general  assent  of  the 
whole  world  unto  that  which  they  (each,  and  do  not 
fear  to  give  very  bard  and  heavy  sentences  upon  as 
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many  as  refuse  to  embrace  tbe  same,  must  have 
special  regard,  that  their  first  foundations  and 
pounds  be  more  than  sfcnier  probabilities.    Hooker. 

Where  joy  most  reyels,  grief  doth  most  lament; 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident.  Shaksp 
Positively  to  define  that  season,  there  is  no  slender 
difficulty.  Brown. 

It  is  a  very  slender  comfort  that  relies  upon  this 
nice  distinction,  between  things  being  troublesome, 
and  being  evils;  when  all  the  evil  of  affliction  lies 
in  the  trouble  it  creates  to  us.  Tillolson. 

C.  Sparing;  less  than  enough:  as,  a  s^enrfer 
estate,  and  slender  parts. 
At  my  lodging. 
The  worst  is  this,  that,  at  so  s^eruier  warning, 
¥ou're  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Shakspeare. 
6.  Not  amply  supplied. 

The  good  Ostorius  often  deignM 
To  grace  my  slender  table  with  his  presence.  Philips. 
In  obstructions  inflammatory,  the  aliment  ought  to 
be  cool,  slender,  thin,  diluting.  ^rbuthnot. 

Sle'nuerly,  sl6n'd4r-i6.  adv.  [from  slen- 
der.^ 

1.  Without  bulk. 

2.  Sliglitly;  meanly. 

If  the  debt  be  not  just,  we  know  not  what  may 
be  deemed  just,  neither  is  it  a  sum  to  be  sknderly 
regarded.  Haytoard. 

If  1  have  done  well,  it  is  that  which  I  desired; 
but  if  5{£nder2y  and  meanly,  it  is  that  which  f  could 
attain  to.  2  Maccabees. 

Sle'nokrness,  sl^n'dir-nfis.   n.  s.  [from 
slender,  j 

1.  Tliinness;  smallness  of  circumference. 

Small  whistles  give  a  sound  because  of  their  ex- 
treme slerulemess,  the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider 
pipe.  Bacon. 

Their  colours  arise  from  the  thinness  of  the  trans- 
parent parts  of  their  feathers;  that  is,  from  the 
slendemess  of  the  very  fine  hairs  or  capillamenta, 
which  grow  out  of  the  sides  of  the  grosser  lateral 
branches  or  fibres  of  those  feathers.  J^Tewton. 

2.  Want  of  bulk  or  strength. 

It  is  preceded  by  a  spitting  of  blood,  occasioned  by 
its  acrimony,  and  too  great  a  projectile  motion,  with 
slendeiness  and  weakness  of  the  vessels.     Arhuthnot. 

3.  Slightness;  weakness;    inconsiderable- 
ness. 

The  slend^rness  of  your  reasons  against  the  book, 
together  with  the  inconveniences  that  must  of  neces- 
sity follow,  have  procured  a  great  credit  unto  it. 

Whitgift. 

4.  Want  of  plenty. 

Slept,   sldpt.    The  preterit  of  sleefi. 
Silence;  coeval  with  eternity, 
Thou  wert  ere  nature  first  began  to  be, 
'Twas  one  vast  nothing  all,  and  all  sUpt  fast  in  thee. 

Pope. 
Slew,  sIA.'^bs  jhe  preterit  of  slay. 

He  slew  Hamet,  a  great  commander  among  the 

Numidians,  and  chased  Benchades  and  Amida,  tr^'o 

of  their  greatest  princes  out  of  the  country.  Knolles. 

To  Sley,  sli."9  V.  n.  [See  Sleave.]  To 

part  or  twist  into  threads. 

Why  art  thou  then  exasperate,  thou  immaterial 
skein  of  sley'd  silk?  Shakspeare. 

To  Slice,  slise.  v.  n.  [phcan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  cut  into  flat  pieces. 

Their  cooks  make  no  more  ado,  but  slicing  it 
into  little  gobbets,  prick  it  on  a  prong  of  iron,  and 
bang  it  in  a  furnace.  Sandys. 

The  residue  were  on  foot,  well  furnished  with  jack 
and  skull  pikes  and  slicing  swords,  broad,  thin,  and 
of  an  excellent  temper.  Hayward. 

2.  To  cut  into  parts. 

Nature  lost  one  by  thee,  and  therefore  must 
Slice  one  in  two  to  keep  her  number  just. 

Cleavcland. 

3.  To  cut  off  in  a  broad  piece. 


When  hungry  thou  stood  staring  like  an  oaf, 
I  slic'd  the  luncheon  from  the  baiiey  loaf        Gay. 
4.  To  cut;  to  divide. 

Princes  and  tyranU  sUce  the  earth  among  them. 

Burnet. 

Slice,  sUse.  n.  s.  [flice,  Saxon;  from  the 
verb.] 

1 .  A  broad  piece  cut  off. 

Hacking  of  trees  in  their  bark,  both  downright 
and  across,  so  as  you  may  make  them  rather  in 
slices  than  in  continued  hacks,  doth  great  good  to 
trees.  Bacon. 

You  need  not  wipe  your  knife  to  cut  bread;  be- 
cause in  cutting  a  slice  or  two  it  will  wipe  itself 

Swift. 

He  from  out  the  chimney  took 
A  flitch  of  bacon  off  the  hook, 
And  freely,  from  the  fattest  side, 
Cut  out  large  slices  to  be  fried.  Swift. 

2.  A  broad  piece. 

Then  clap  four  slices  of  pilaster  on't; 
That,  lac'd  with  bits  of  rustick,  makes  a  front. 

Pope 

3.  A  broad  head  fixed  in  a  handle;  a  peel; 
a  spatula. 

The  pelican  hath  a  beak  broad  and  flat,  much 
like  the  slice  of  apothecaries,  with  which  they  spread 
plaisters.  '  Hakewill. 

When  burning  with  the  iron  in  it,  with  tbe  slice 
clap  the  coals  upon  the  outside  close  together,  to 
keep  the  heat  in.  Moxon. 

Slick,    slik.    adj,    [_slicktf  Dutch.     See 

Sleek.] 

Whom  silver-bow'd  Apollo  bred,  in  the  Pierian 

mead. 

Both  slicke  and  daintie,  yet  were  both  in  warre  of 

wond'rous  dread.  Chapman. 

Glass  attracts  but  weakly;  some  slick  stones,  and 

thick  glasses,  indifferently.  Brown. 

Slid,  slid.  The  preterit  of  slide. 
At  first  tbe  sileut  venom  s/t(i  with  ease. 
And  seiz'd  her  cooler  senses  by  degrees.     Dryden. 

From  the  tops  of  heav'n's  steep  hill  she  slid, 
And  straight  the  Greeks  swift  ships  she  reacht. 

Chapman. 
Sli'ddkn,  slifl'd'n.'""  The  participle  pas- 
sive of  slide. 

Why  is  this  people  slidden  back,  bj  a  perpetual 
backsliding!  Jeremiah. 

To  Sli'dder,  slid'diir.88  v.  n.  [jslidderen^ 
Dutch.]  To  slide  with  interruption. 

Go  thou  from  me  to  fate, 
Now  die:  with  that  he  dragg'd  the  trembling  sire, 
SliddWing  through  clotted  blood.  Dryden, 

Tbe  tempter  saw  the  danger  in  a  trice; 
For  the  man  slidder''d  upon  fortune's  ice.       Harte. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  n.  preterit,  slid;  par- 
ticiple pass,  slidden.  [pliban,  yhbenbe, 
sliding,  Saxon;  slijden,  Dutch;  ys-lithe., 
Welsh.] 

1.  To  pass  along  smoothly;  to  slip;  to 
glide. 

Sounds  do  not  only  slide  upon  the  surface  of  a 
smooth  body,  but  communicate  with  the  spirits  in 
the  pores.  Bacon. 

Ulysses,  Stheneleus,  Tisander  slide 
Down  by  a  rope,  Machaon  was  their  guide.   Denh. 

2.  To  move  without  change  of  the  foot. 

Oh,  Ladon,  happy  Ladon!  rather  slide  than  run 
by  her,  lest  thou  should'st  make  her  legs  slip  from 
her.  Sidney. 

Smooth  sliding  without  step.  Milton. 

He  that  once  sins,  like  him  that  slides  on  ice, 
Goes  swiftly  down  the  slippeiy  ways  of  vice: 
Though  conscience  checks  him,  yet  those  rubs  gone 

o'er. 
He  slides  on  smoothly,  and  looks  back  no  more. 

Dryden 

3.  To  pass  inadvertently. 
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Make  a  door  and  a  bar  for  thy  mouth:  beware 
thou  slide  not  by  it.  EccUsiasticus. 

4.  To  pass  unnoticed. 

In  the  princess  I  could  find  no  apprehension  of 
what  I  said  or  did,  but  with  a  calm  carelessness, 
letting  every  thing  slide  justly,  as  we  do  by  their 
speeches,  who  neither  in  matter  nor  person  do  any 
way  belong  unto  us.  Sidney. 

5.  To  pass  along  by  silent  and  unobserved 
progression. 

Thou  shalt 
Hate  all,  shew  charity  to  none; 
But  let  tbe  famished  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar  Shakspeare. 

Then  no  day  void  ef  blis«!,  of  pleasure,  leaving. 
Ages  shall  slide,  away  witboiit  perceiving.    Dryden. 

Rescue  me  from  their  ignoble  hands: 
Let  me  kiss  yours  when  )ou  my  wound  begin. 
Then  easy  death  will  slide  with  pleasure  in.  Dryd. 

Their  eye  sWes  over  the  pages,  or  the  wonls  slide 
over  their  eyes,  and  vanish  like  a  rhapsody  of  eve- 
ning tales.  Watts. 

6.  To   pass  silently  and  gradually  from 
good  to  bad. 

Nor  could  they  have  slid  into  those  brutish  immo- 
ralities of  life,  had  they  duly  manured  those  first 
practical  notions  and  dictates  of  right  reason. 

$outh. 

7.  To  pass  without  difficulty  or  obstruc- 
tion. 

Such  of  them  should  be  retained  as  slide  easily 
of  themselves  into  English  compounds,  without  vio- 
lence to  the  ear.  Pope. 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  heart  the  soul. 
Parts  aiiswering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow 
A  work  to  wonder  at.  Pope. 

8.  To  move  upon  the  ice  by  a  single  im- 
pulse, without  change  of  feet. 

The  gallants  dancing  by  the  river  side. 
They  bathe  in  summer,  and  in  winter  slide.  Waller. 

9.  To  fall  by  errour. 

The  discovering  and  reprehension  of  these  colours 
cannot  be  done  but  out  of  a  very  universal  know- 
ledge of  things,  which  so  clearetb  man's  judgment, 
as  it  is  the  less  apt  to  slide  into  any  errour.  Bacon. 

1  n  To  be  not  firm. 
Ye  fair! 
Be  greatly  cautious  of  your  sliding  hearts.  Thomson. 

1 1 .  To  pass  with  a  free  and  gentle  course 
or  flow. 

To  Slide,  slide,  v.  a.  To  pass  impercep- 
tibly. 

Little  tricks  of  sophistry,  by  sliding  in  or  leaving 
out  such  words  as  entirely  change  the  question, 
should  be  abandoned  by  all  fair  disputants.    Watts. 

Slide,  slide,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Smooth  and  easy  passage. 

We  have  some  slides  or  relishes  of  the  voice  or 
strings,  continued  without  notes,  from  one  to  an- 
other, rising  or  falling,  which  are  delightful.  Bacon. 

Kings  that  hftve  able  men  of  their  nobility  shall 
find  ease  in  employing  them,  and  a  better  slide  into 
their  business;  for  people  naturally  bend  to  them. 

Bacon. 

2.  Flow;  even  course. 

There  be,  whose  fortunes  are  like  Homer's 
verses,  that  have  a  slide  and  easiness  more  than  tbe 
verses  of  other  poets.  Bacon. 

Sli'der,  sli'diir.98  n.  s.  [from  slide.l  He 

who  slides. 
Slight,  slitc^s"  adj.  [slicht,  Dutch.] 

1.  Small;  worthless;  inconsiderable. 

Is  CiEsar  with  .Antonius  priz'd  so  sUgW  Shaksp. 

Their  arms,  their  arts,  their  manners  I  disclose; 
Slight  is  the  subject,  but  the  praise  not  small, 
If  bcav'n  assist,  and  Phoebus  hear  my  call.  Dryden. 

Slighi  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise. 
If  she  inspire,  and  be  approve  my  lays.  Pope, 

2.  Not  important;  not  cogent;  weak. 
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Some  firmly  embrace  doctrines  upoh  slight 
grour.ds,  some  upon  no  grounds,  and  some  cou- 
trary  to  appearance.  Locke. 

3.  Negligent;  not  vehement;  not  done  with 
effort. 

The  shaking  of  the  bead  is  a  gesture  of  slight 
refusal.  Bacon. 

He  in  contempt 
At  one  slight  bound  high  overleap'd  all  bound.  Milt. 

4.  Foolisli;  weak  of  mind. 

No  beast  ever  was  so  slight 
For  man,  as  for  his  God,  to  fight.  Hudibrts. 

5.  Not  strong;  thin:  as  a  slighe  silk. 

Slight,  slite.  n.  a.  ["from  the  adjective.] 

1.  Neglect;  contempt;  act  of  scorn. 

People  in  misfortune  construe  unavoidable  acci- 
dents into  slights  or  neglects.  Clarissa. 

2.  Artifice;  cunning  practice.  See  Sleight. 

As  boisterous  a  thing  as  force  is,  it  rarely  achieves 
any  thing  but  under  the  conduct  of  Trai^J.  Slight  of 
band  has  done  that,  which  force  of  nand  could  never 
do.  South. 

After  Nic  had  bambouzled  John  a  while,  what 
with  slight  of  hand,  and  taking  from  his  own  score, 
and  adding  to  John's,  Nic  brought  the  balance  to 
his  own  side.  .irhuthnot. 

To  Slight,  slite.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.} 

1.  To  neglect;  to  disregard. 

Beware 
Lest  they  transgress  and  slight  that  sole  coiumand. 

Milton. 
You  cannot  expect  your  son  should  have  any  re- 
gard for  one  whom  he  sees  you  slight-  Locke. 

2.  To  throw  carelessly:  unless  in  this  pas- 
sage to  slight  be  the  same  with  to  sling. 

The  rogues  slighted  me  into  the  river  with  as 
little  remorse  as  they  would  have  drowned  puppies. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  [slighten^  Dutch.]     To  overthrow;    to 
demolish.  Junius.  Skinner,  jiinsnvurth. 

4.  To  Slight  over.   To  treat  or  perform 
carelessly. 

These  men,  when  they  have  promised  great  mat- 
ters, and  failed  most  shamefully,  if  they  have  the 
perfection  of  boldness,  will  but  slight  it  orer,  auO 
no  more  ado.  Bacon. 

His  death  and  your  deliverance 
Were  themes  that  ought  not  to  be  slighted  over. 

Dryden. 
Sli'ghter,  sli'tiir.98   n.  s.  [from  slight.] 

One  who  disregards. 
Sli'ghtingly,  sii'ting-l^."°  adv.  [from 
alighting.']     Without  reverence;   with 
contempt. 

If  my  sceptick  speaks  slightingly  of  the  opinions 
he  opposes,  I  have  done  no  more  than  became  the 
part.  Boyle. 

Sli'ghtly,  slite'16.  adv.  [from  slight.] 

1.  Negligently;  without  regard. 

Words,  both  because  they  are  common,  and  do 
not  so  strongly  move  the  fancy  of  man,  are  for  the 
most  part  but  slightly  heard.  Hooker. 

Leave  nothing  fitting  for  the  purpose 
Untouched  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse.  Shaksp. 

You  were  to  blame 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift. 

Shakspeare. 
The  letter-writer  dissembles  his  knowledge  of 
this  restriction,  and  contents  himst\f  slightly  to  men- 
tion it  towards  the  close  of  his  pamphlet.       ^tterb. 

2.  Scornfully;  contemptuously. 

Long  had  the  Gallick  monarch,  uncontroul'd, 
Enlarg'd  his  borders,  and  of  human  force 
Opponent  slightly  thought.  Philips. 

3.  Weakly;  without  force. 

Scorn  not 
The  facile  gates  of  hell,  too  slightly  barred.  Milton. 

4.  Without  worth. 


Sli'ohtness,  sllte'nSs.  n.  s.  [from  alight.] 

1.  Weakness;  want  of  strength. 

2.  Negligence;  want  of  attention;  want  of 
vehemence. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude  but  by  the  yea  and  no 
Of  general  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T' unstable  siig:/itn  ess  Shakspeare. 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
so  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties!  and  how  does  it  re- 
proach the  slighttuss  of  our  sleepy  heartless  ad- 
dresses!  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sli'ly,  sli'16.  adv.  [from  aly']  Cunningly; 
with  cunning  secrecy;  with  subtile  co- 
vertness. 

Were  there  a  serpent  seen  with  forked  tongue, 
That  slily  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd.  Shakspeare. 

He,  closely  false  and  slityvrise, 
Cast  bow  be  might  aunoy  them  most  from  far. 

Fairfax. 

Satan,  like  a  cunning  pick-lock,  slily  robs  us  of 
our  grand  treasure.  fiecay  of  Piety. 

With  this  he  did  a  herd  of  goats  c^ntroul. 
Which  by  the  way  he  met,  and  slily  stole; 
Clad  like  a  country  swaiu.  Dryden. 

May  hypocrites. 
That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 
Hateful  as  hell,  pleas'd  with  the  relish  weak, 
Drink  ou  unwarn'd,  till  by  inchanting  cups 
infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose, 
And  through  intemperance  grow  a  while  sincere. 

Philips. 

Slim,  slim.  adv.  [a  cant  word  as  it  seems, 
and  therefore  not  to  be  used.]  Slender; 
thin  of  shape. 

A  thin  s^im-gutted  fox  made  a  bard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  henroost;  and  when  be  had  stufl 
his  guts  well,  squeezed  hard  to  get  out  again;  but 
the  hole  was  too  little.  J.'Estrange- 

I  was  jogged  ou  the  elbow  by  a  slim  young  girl 
of  seventeen.  Jlddison. 

Slime,  sHme.  n.  a.  [plim,  Sax.  sligm, 
Uut.]  Viscous  mire;  any  glutinous 
substance. 

The  higher  Nilus  swells 
The  more  it  promises:  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slhne  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain.    Skaks. 

Brick  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar.      Genesis 

God,  out  of  his  goodness,  caused  the  wind  to 
blow,  to  dry  up  the  abundant  slime  and  mud  of  the 
earth,  and  make  the  land  more  firm,  and  to  cleanse 
the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  unwholesome  mists. 

Raleigh. 

Some  plants  grow  upon  the  top  of  the  sea.  from 
some  concretion  of  slime  where  the  suu  beateth  hot, 
and  the  sea  stirreth  little.  Bacon. 

And  with  asphaltick  slime,  broad  as  the  gate, 
Deep  to  the  roots  of  bell,  thegather'd  beach 
They  fasten 'd  Milton. 

Now  dragon  grown ;  larger  than  whom  the  sun 
Engender'd  in  the  Pythiau  vale  on  slime, 
Huge  Python!  Milton. 

O  foul  descent!  I'm  now  constrain'd 
Into  a  beast,  to  mix  with  bestial  slime. 
This  essence  to  incarnate  and  imbrute.        Milton. 

Sli'miness.  sli'me-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  slimy.] 
Viscosity;  glutinous  matter. 

By  a  weak  fermentation  a  pendulous  sliminess  is 
produced,  which  answers  a  pituitous  state.    Floyer. 

Sli'my,  sli'm^.  adj.  [from  slime.] 
1.  Overspread  witii  slime. 

My  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws;  and,  as  I  draw  them  up, 
I'll  think  them  every  one  an  Antony.     Shakspeare 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes, 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems, 
That  woo'd  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 


And  mock'd  die  dead  bones  that  lay  tcatter'd  by. 

Shakspeare. 

They  have  cobwebs  about  them,  which  is  a  sign 

of  a  slimy  dryness.  Bacon. 

The  rest  are  oil  by  bad  example  led. 
And  in  their  father's  slimy  track  they  tread.  Dryi. 
Eels,  for  want  of  exercise,  are  fat  and  slimy. 

•STbuthnot. 
Shoals  of  slow  house-bearing  snails  do  creep 
O'er  the  ripe  fruitage,  paring  sHmy  trucks 
In  the  sleek  rind.  Pkilae. 

The  swallow  sweeps 
The  slimy  pool  to  build  his  hauging  bouse. 

Thomson. 
2.  Viscous;  glutinous. 

Then  both  from  out  bell  gates,  into  the  waste, 
Wide  anarchy  of  chaos,  damp  and  dark, 
Hovering  upon  the  waters,  what  they  met 
Solid  or  slimy,  as  m  raging  sea, 
Tost  up  and  down,  together  crowded  drove. 

Milton. 
The  astrological  undertakers  would  raise  men  like 
vegetables,  out  of  some  fat  and  slimy  soil,  well  di- 
gested by  the  kindly  heat  of  the  sun,  and  impreg- 
nated with  the  influence  of  the  stars.  Bentley. 
Sli'ness,  sii'n^s.  n.  a.  [from  aly.]  Design- 
ing artifice. 

By  an  excellent  faculty  in  mimickcy,  my  corres- 
pondent can  assume  my  air,  and  give  my  taciturnity 
a  s/t;ness,  which  diverts  more  than  any  thing  I  could 
say.  Addison. 

Sling,  sllng.^^"  n.  a.  [p hnjan,  Sax.  aling- 
e«,  Dut.] 

1 .  A  missive  weapon  made  by  a  strap  and 
two  strings;  the  stone  is  lodged  in  the 
strap,  and  thrown  by  loosing  one  of  the 
strings. 

The  arrow  cannot  make  bim  flee:  sling  stones  are 
turned  with  him  into  stubble.  Job. 

Dreads  he  the  twanging  of  the  archer's  string? 
Or  singing  stones  from  the  Phoenician  sling? 

Sandys. 

Slings  have  so  much  greater  swiftness  than  a 
stone  thrown  from  the  band,  by  how  much  the  end 
of  the  sling  is  farther  off  from  the  shoulder-joint, 
the  centre  of  motion.  Wilkim. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling;; 
Thrice  whirl 'd   the  thong  around  his  head,  and 

threw 
The  heated  lead,  half  melted  as  it  flew.      Dryden. 

Whirl'd  from  a  sling,  or  from  an  engine  thrown. 
Amidst  the  foes,  as  flies  a  mighty  stone, 
So  flew  the  beast.  Dryden, 

2.  A  throw;  a  stroke. 

At  one  slit^ 
Of  thy  victorious  arm,  well-pleasing  son. 
Both  sin  and  death,  and  yawning  grave  at  last 
Through  chaos  hurld'd,  obstruct  the  mouth  of  hell. 

Milton. 

3.  A  kind  of  hanging  bandage,  in  which 
a  wounded  limb  is  sustained. 

To  Sung,  sling,  x^.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  throw  by  a  sling. 

2.  To  throw;  to  cast.  Not  very  proper. 

.Etna's  entrails  fraught  with  fire. 
That  now  casts  out  dark  fumes  and  pitchy  clouds, 
Incens'd,  or  tears  up  mountains  by  the  roots. 
Or  s/i«g-s  a  broken  rock  aloft  in  air.  Addison. 

3.  To  hani*-  loosely  by  a  string. 

From  rivers  drive  the  kids,  and  sling  your  hook; 
Anon  I'll  wash  'em  in  the  shallow  brook.    Drydtn. 

4.  To  move  by  means  of  a  rope. 

Coenus  I  saw  amidst  the  shouts 
Of  mariners,  and  busy  care  to  sling 
His  horses  soon  ashore.  Dryden. 

They  slung  up  one  of  their  largest  hogsheads, 
then  rolled  it  towards  my  hand,  and  beat  out  the 
top.  <jtilliver. 

Sli'nger,  sling'Cir.*°8  „.  g.  [from  sling.'] 
One  who  slings  or  uses  the  sling. 
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The  stingers  went  about  it,  and  smote  it. 

2  Kii^s. 
7o  Slink,  slingk.  v.  n,  pret.  s/wnA-.  [ylm- 
jan,  Sax.  to  creep.]  To  sneak;  to  steal 
oui  of  the  way. 

We  will  s!i-ifc  away  in  supper  time,  disguise  us  at 
my  lodging,  and  return  all  in  an  hour.   Shakspeare. 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  his  grave, 
So  his  Caoiiliars  from  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  away  Shakspeare. 

He,  after  Eve  seduced,  uumindedjJunA; 
loto  (he  wood  fast  by.  Milton. 

Not  far  from  hence  doth  dwell 
A  cunning  man,  hight  Sidrophel, 
To  whom  all  people  far  and  near 
On  deep  importances  repair; 
When  brass  and  pewter  hap  to  stray, 
And  linen  slinks  out  of  the  way.  Htidibras. 

She  slunk  into  a  corner,  where  she  lay  trembling 
till  the  coinpany  went  their  way.  VEstranpc 

He  »vould  pinch  the  children  in  the  dark,  and 
then  slink  into  a  corner,  as  if  nobody  had  done  it. 

.irbuihnot. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  througli  a  chink; 
But  having  amply  stuffed  his  skin. 
Could  not  get  out  as  he  got  in.  Pope. 

We  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  and  constrained 

countenance,    often    turning   back,    and   slinking 

through  narrow  lanes.  Swift. 

To  Slink,   sringk.*"^  v.   a.     To  cast;   to 

miscarry  of.   A  low  word. 

To  prevent  a  mare's  slinking  her  foal,  in  snowy 
weather  keep  her  where  she  may  have  good  spring 
water  to  drink.  Mortimer. 

To  SLIP,  siip.v.n.  [plipan,  Sax.  sli/t/ien, 

Dm.] 
1.  To  slide;  not  to  tread  firm. 

If  a  man  walks  over  a  narrow  bridge  when  he  is 
drunk,  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  forgets  his  caution 
while  he  overlooks  bis  danger;  but  he  who  is  sober, 
and  views  that  nice  separation  between  himself  and 
the  devouring  deep,  so  that,  if  he  should  slip,  he 
sees  his  grave  gaping  under  him,  surely  must  needs 
ttike  every  step  with  horrour  and  the  utmost  caution. 

South. 

A  skilful  dancer  on  the  ropes  slips  willingly  and  ; 

makes  a  seeming  stumble,  that  you  may  think  him 

in  great  hazard,  while  he  is  only  giving  you  a  proof 

of  his  dexterity.  Dryden. 

If  after  some  distinguishM  leap. 
He  drops  his  pole  and  seems  to  slip, 
Straight  gath'ring  all  his  active  strength, 
He  rises  higher  half  his  length.  Prior. 

9.   To  slide;  to  glide. 

Oh  Ladon,  happy  Ladon!  rather  slide  than  run  by 
her,  lest  thou  shouldst  make  her  legs  slip  from  her. 

Sidney. 
They  trim  their  feathers ;  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  may  slip  off  them. 

Mortinur. 

3.  To  move  or  fly  out  of  place. 

Sometimes  the  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on 
either  side,  by  reason  of  relaxation,  which  though 
you  reduce,  yet  upon  the  least  walking  on  it,  the 
bone  slips  out  again.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  sneak;  to  slink. 

From  her  most  beastly  company 
I  'gan  refrain,  in  mind  to  slip  away. 
Soon  as  appear'd  safe  opportunity.  Spenser. 

When  Judas  saw  thatiiis  host  slipt  away,  he  was 
■ore  troubled.  1  Maccabees. 

I'll  slip  down  out  of  my  lodging.  Dryden. 

Thus  one  tradesman  slips  away. 
To  give  his  partner  fairer  play.  Piior. 

5.  To  glide;  to  pass  unexpectedly  or  im- 
perceptibly 

The  banks  of  either  side  seeming  arms  of  the 
loving  earth,  that  fain  woiilil  emorace  it,  and  ilie 
rirer  a  wanton  nymph,  tvhidt  still  would  slip  from 
it-  Sidmy. 
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The  blessing  of  the  Lord  shall  slip  from  thee, 
without  doing  thee  any  good,  if  thou  hast  not  ceased 
from  doing  evil.  Taylor. 

Slipping  from  thy  mother's  eye,  thou  went'st 
Alone  into  the  temple;  there  was  found 
Among  the  gravest  rabbies  disputant. 
On  points  and  questions  fitting  Moses'  chair.   Milt. 

Thrice  around  his  neck  his  arms  he  threw 
And  thrice  the  flitting  shadow  slipp''d  away, 
Like  winds  or  empty  dreams  that  fly  the  ''jj'^^j^ 

Though  with  pale  cheeks,  wet  •-*'^'  ^^  '^"P" 
ping  hair,  .. 

None  but  my  Ceyx  could  vpear  so  ?a'r, 

I  would  have  strdn'd  {•->  ']]^)  ^  '^^  /nT,h  d  from 
But  through  my^arr- be  shpt,  and  vanish^  ^om 

When  a  p-n's«ps  out  of  their  paws,  they  take 
hold  of  i'  again.  Spectator. 

wise  men  watch  every  opportunity,  and  retrieve 
every  mispent  hour  which  hmslipped  from  them. 

Rogers. 

I  will  impute  no  defect  to  those  two  years  which 
have  slipped  by  since.  Swift  to  Pope. 

6.  To  fall  into  fault  or  errour. 

If  he  had  been  as  you, 
And  you  as  he,  you  would  have  slipt  like  him; 
But  he,  like  you,  would  not  have  been  so  stern, 

Shakspeare. 

One  slippeth  in  his  speedi,  but  not  from  his  heart. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

An  eloquent  man  is  known  far  and  near;  but  a 

man  of  understanding  k.-'oweth  when  he  slippeth. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

7.  To  creep  by  oversight. 

Some  mistakes  may  have  slipt  into  it;  but  others 
will  be  prevented.  Pope. 

8.  To   escape;    to   fall  away  out   of  the 
memory. 

By  the  hearer  it  is  still  presumed,  that  if  they  be 
let  slip  for  the  present,  what  good  soever  they  con- 
tain is  lost,  and  that  without  all  hope  of  recovery. 

Hooker. 

The  mathematician  proceeds  upon  propositions 
he  has  once  demonstrated;  and  though  the  demon- 
stration may  have  slipt  out  of  his  memory,  he 
builds  upon  the  truth.  Mdison. 

Use  the  most  proper  methods  to  retain  the 
ideas  you  have  acquired;  for  the  mind  is  ready  to 
let  many  of  them  slip,  unless  some  pains  be  taken 
to  fix  them  upon  the  memory.  Watts. 

To  Slip,  slip.  v.  a. 

1.  To  convey  secretly. 

In  his  officious  attendance  upon  his  mistress  he 
tried  to  slip  a  powder  into  her  drink.      Jirbuthnot. 

2.  To  lose  by  negligence. 

You  are  not  now  to  think  what's  best  to  do 
As  iu  beginnings;  but  what  must  be  done. 
Being  thus  enter'd;  and  slip  no  advantage 
That  may  secure  you         '  Ben  Jonson. 

Let  us  not  slip  th'  occasion,  whether  scorn 
Or  satiate  fury  yield  it  from  our  foe.  Milton. 

One  ill  man  may  not  think  of  the  mischief  he 
could  do,  or  slip  the  occasion.  VEstrange. 

To  j/i;j  the  market,  when  thus  fairly  offered,  is 
great  imprudence.  Collier. 

For  watching  occasions  to  correct  others  in  their 
discourse,  and  not  to  slip  any  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing their  talents,  scholars  are  most  blamed     Locke 

Thus  far  my  author  has  slipt  his  first  design;  not 
a  letter  of  what  has  been  yet  said  promoting  any 
ways  the  trial.  dtterhury. 

3.  To  part  twigs  from  the  main  body  by 
laceration. 

The  runners  spread  from  the  master-roots,  and 
have  little  sprouts  or  roots  to  them,  which,  bein» 
cut  four  or  live  inches  long,  make  excellent  selsl 
the  branches  also  may  be  slipped  and  planted 

Mortimer. 

4.  To  escape  from;  to  leave  slily. 

This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  it  not. 
-~0h,  sir,  Lucentio  iiijjjj'd  me  like  his  greyhound, 
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,^ .  ,  , .      .i.       I     *  u     -»  his  master. 

Which  runs  himself,  and  catcne"  Shakspetere . 


5.  To  let  loose. 


.iilars  lays 


A  I-    .        ''-■/en  to  the  stormy  seas; 

Th?«  V'^°^s  haulsers,  and  his  anchors  weighs. 

*  "^"^  Dryden. 

b.  To  let  a  dog  loose. 

The  impatient  greyhound,  slipt  from  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  course  the  feaiful  hare. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  throw  off  any  thing  that  holds  one. 

Forced  to  alight,  my  horse  slippedhis  bridle,  and 
ran  away.  Swift. 

8.  To  pass  over  negligently. 

If  our  author  gives  us  a  list  of  his  doctrines,  widi 
what  reason  can  that  about  indulgencies  be  slipped 
over?  .Stterbvry. 

Slip,  slip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  slipping;  false  step. 

2.  Errour;  mistake;  fault. 

There  put  on  him 
What  forgeries  you  please:  marry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him ; 
But,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips 
As  are  most  known  to  youth  and  liberty.      Shaksp 

Of  the  promise  there  made,  our  master  hath 
failed  us,  by  slip  of  memory,  or  injury  of  time. 

Wotton. 

This  religious  affection,  which  nature  has  im- 
planted in  man,  would  be  the  most  enormous  slip 
she  could  commit  More. 

One  casual  slip  is  enough  to  weigh  down  the 
faithful  service  of  a  long  life.  VEstrange. 

Alonzo,  mark  the  chai-acters; 
And  if  th'  impostor's  pen  have  made  a  slip 
That  shews  it  counterfeit,  mark  that  and  save  me. 

Dryden. 

Lighting  upon  a  very  easy  slip  1  have  made,  in 
putting  oue  seemingly  indifferent  word  for  another, 
that  discovery  opened  to  me  this  present  view. 

Locke. 

Any  little  slip  is  more  conspicuous  and  observ- 
able in  a  good  man's  conduct  than  in  another's,  as 
it  is  not  of  a  piece  with  his  character.       Spectator, 

3.  A  twig  torn  from  the  main  stock. 

In  truth  they  are  fewer,  when  they  come  to 
be  discussed  by  reason,  than  otherwise  they  seem, 
when  by  heat  of  contention  they  are  divided  into 
many  slips,  and  of  every  branch  an  heap  is  made. 

Hooker. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain.  .Abbot. 

Adoption  strives  with  nature,  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stqck 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

Shakspeare. 

Trees  are  apparelled  with  flowers  or  herbs  by 
boring  holes  in  (heir  bodies,  and  putting  into  them 
earth  holpen  with  muck,  aud  setting  seeds  or  slips 
of  violets  in  the  earth.  Bacon. 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unhee.ly  swain.  Milton. 

They  are  propagated  not  only  by  the  seed,  but 
many  also  by  the  root,  and  some  by  slips  or  cut- 
^'"g«-  Ray. 

4.  A  ieash  or  string  in  which  a  dog  is 
held,  from  its  being  so  made  as  to  slip 
or  become  loose  by  relaxation  of  the 
hand. 

I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips. 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakftpeare. 

God  IS  said  to  harden  the  heart  permissively,  but 
not  opcratively,  nor  effectively;  as  he  who  onlv  lets 
loose  a  greyhound  out  of  the  slip,  is  said  lo  hound 
him  at  the  hare.  Bramludl. 

An  escape;  a  desertion.  I  know  not 
whether  to  give  the  slifi  be  not  oriei- 
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nally  tir.  f^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 
leaves  the  sw  .,^  ^^  ^^^  -^^  ^j^^  leader's 
hand. 

The  more  shame  for  hei  u^ndvah" 
To  give  so  near  a  friend  the  s?t/    'P'      „  , 

The  daw  did  not  like  his  compa^     ■""««»■'»• 

him  the  slip,  and  away  into  the  woods.  1:  i  .  ^^^ 

Their  explications  are  not  yours,  and  wiTf"^*' 

you  the  slip.  Locke. 

6.  A  long  narrow  piece. 

Between  these  eastern  and  western  mountains 

lies  a  slip  of  lower  ground,  wkich  runs  across  the 

island.  Addison. 

Sli'pboard.    slip'bord.    n.   s.    [^slifi    and 

docrrf.J     A  board  slidincr  in  grooves. 

I  ventured  to  draw  back  the  slipboardoa  the  roof, 
contrived  on  purpose  to  let  in  air.      Gull.  Travels. 
Sli'pknot,  slip'not.  n.  a.  \_slifi  and  knoc.\ 
A  bow  knot;  a  knot  easily  untied. 

They  draw  off  so  much  line  as  is  necessary,  and 

fasten  the  rest  upon  the  line-rowl  with  a  slipknot, 

that  no  more  line  turn  off.  Jloxon. 

In  large  wounds  a  single  knot  first;  over  this  a 

little  linen  compress,  on  which  is  another  spig'e 

knot;  and  then  a  slipknot  which  may  be  louseoed 

upon  inflammation.  Sharp. 

SLi'ppERjOr  SUfishoCy  slip'pfir.^^  n.s.  [troni 

8lifi.'\ 

1.  A  shoe  without  leather  behind,  into 
which  the  foot  slips  easily. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  wool. 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fair  lined  slippers  for  the  cold. 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh. 

If  he  went  abroad  too  much,  she'd  use 
To  give  him  slippers,  and  lock  up  his  shoes.    King. 

Thrice  rung  the  bell,  the  slipper  knock'd  the 
ground, 
And  the  press'd  watch  return'd  a  silver  sound. 

Pope. 

2.  [cresfiis,  Latin.]     An  herb. 
Sli'pper,  sUp'pAr.    adj.  [j-lipup,   Sax.] 

Slippery;  not  firm.  Obsolete.  Perhaps 
never  in  use  but  for  poetical  conveni- 
ence. 

A  trustless  state  of  earthly  things,  and  slipper  hope 
Of  mortal  men,  that  swinke  and  sweat  for  nought. 

Spenser. 

Sli'pperilt,    slip'p6r-^-16.    adv.    [from 
slififiery.']  In  a  slippery  manner. 

Sli'pperiness,  sUp'piir-6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
slififiery^ 

1.  State  or   quality   of   being    slippery; 
smoothness;  glibness. 

We  do  not  only  fall  by  the  slipperiness  of  our 
tongues,  but  we  deliberately  discipline  them  to  mis- 
^.jygf^  Govemmtni  of  the  Tongv^. 

The  schirrus  may  be  distinguished  by  its  want  of 
inflammation  in  the  skin,  its  smoothness,  and  slip- 
periness deep  in  the  breast.  Sharp. 

2.  Uncertainty;  want  of  firm  footing. 
Sli'ppery,  slip'pur-e.  adj.  [j^lipuji,  Sax. 

slifierig,  Swedish.] 

1.  Smooth;  glib. 

They  trim  their  feathers,  which  makes  them  oily 
and  slippery,  that  the  water  slips  off        Mo-  timer. 

Oily  substances  only  lubricate  and  make  the 
bowels  sfippen/.  .  Arbulhnot. 

2.  Not  affording  firm  footing. 

Did  you  know  the  art  o'  th'  court, 
As  hard  to  leave  as  keep;  whose  top  to  climb, 
Is  certain  falling;  or  so  slippery,  that 
The  fear's  as  bad  as  falling.  Shak^eare. 

His  promise  to  trust  to  as  slippery^  ice  Jusser 

Their  ways  shall  be  as  slippery  w&ys  in  the  dark- 
.      „ess.  Jeremiah. 

The  slippery  tops  of  human  state, 
The  gilded  pinnacles  of  fate.  Cowley. 

The  higher  they  are  raised,  the  giddier  they  are; 
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the  more  slippery  is  their  standing,  and  the  deeper 
their  fall.  VEstrange. 

The  highest  hill  is  the  most  slipp'ry  place, 
And  fortune  mocks  us  with  a  smiling  face. 

Deimtm. 
Beauty,  like  ice,  our  footing  does  betray; 
Who  can  tread  sure  on  the  smooth  slippery  way? 

Dryden^ 

Hard  to  hold;  hard  to  keep. 
_  "'"IS  surely  bound,  yet  be  not  overbold, 
Ihe  stv.Yj^  go  J  ^iii  try  to  loose  his  hold; 
And  Tariou.f^,.jjjg  assume,  to  cheat  thy  sight, 
And  With  vain  1^..^^^  ^j-  ^^^^^^  affright.      Drydm. 

4.  Not  standing  hi^^ 
When  they  fall,  as  ben.j  jj^    ,yy  standers, 

The  love  that  lean'd  on  then.^^g  slippery  too, 

Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  a^  together 

Die  in  the  fast.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Uncertain;    changeable;    mutaCft-..   in- 
stable. 

Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Friends  now  fast 
sworn , 
Whose  double  bosoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  hours,  whose  bed,  whose  meal  and  exercise, 
Are  still  together;  who  twine,  as  'twere,  iu  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour 
One  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

He  looking  down 
With  scorn  or  pity  on  the  slippery  state 
Of  kicgs,  will  tread  upon  the  neck  of  fate. 

Denham. 

6.  Not  certain  in  its  effect. 
One  sure  trick  is  better  than  a  hundred  slippery 

ones.  VEstrange 

7.  [/wdnywe,  French.]  Not  chaste 
My  wife  is  slippery.  Shakspeare. 

Slx'ppy,  slip'p^.  adj.  [from  s/t/z.]  Slippe- 
ry; easily  sliding.   A  barbarous  provin- 
cial word. 
The  white  of  an  egg  is  ropy,  slippy,  and  nutri- 
tious. Floyer. 
Sli'pshod,  sllp'shod.  adj.  \_slip  and  shod.'] 
Having  the  shoes  not  pulled  up  at  the 
heels,  but  barely  slipped  on. 

The  slipshod  'prentice  from  his  master's  door 
Had  par'd  the  dirt,  and  sprinkled  round  the  floor. 

Swift. 

Sli'pslop,  slip'slop.  n.  s.  Bad  liquor.  A 
low  word  formed  by  reduplication  of 
slofi. 

Slish,  slish.  n.  «.  A  low  word  formed  by 
reduplicating  slash. 

What!  this  a  sleeve.' 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  slish  and  slash. 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.        Shak^eare. 

To  Slit,  slit.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  slit  and 
slitted.  [plican,  Saxon.]  To  cut  long- 
wise. 

To  make  plants  medicinable,  slit  the  root,  and 
infuse  into  it  the  medicine,  as  hellebore,  opium, 
scammony,  and  then  bind  it  up.  Bacon. 

The  deers  of  Arginusa  had  their  ears  divided, 
occasioned  at  first  by  slitting  the  ears.         Brown. 

Had  it  hit 
The  upper  part  of  him,  the  blow 
Had  slit,  as  sure  as  that  below.  Hudibras. 

We  slit  the  preternatural  body  open.     Wiseman. 

A  liberty  might  be  left  to  the  judges  to  inflict 
death,  or  some  notorious  mark,  by  slitting  the  nose, 
or  brands  upon  the  cheeks  Temple. 

If  a  tinned  or  plated  body,  which,  being  of  an 
even  thickness,  appears  all  over  of  an  uniform  co- 
lour, should  be  slit  into  threads,  or  broken  into  frag- 
ments of  the  same  thickness  with  the  plate,  I  see 
no  reason  why  every  thread  or  fragment  should  not 
keep  its  colour  ,  Jfewton. 

He  took  a  freak 
To  slit  my  tongue,  and  make  me  speak.         Swift, 
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Slit,  slit.  n.  a.  [plit:,  Saxon.]  A  long  cut, 
or  narrow  opening. 

In  St.  James's  fields  is  a  conduit  of  brick,  untg 
which  joineth  a  low  vault,  and  at  the  end  of  that  ■ 
round  house  of  stone;  and  in  the  brick  conduit 
there  is  a  window,  and  in  the  round  house  a  slit  or 
rift  of  some  little  breadth;  if  you  crj  out  in  the  rift, 
it  will  make  a  fearful  roaring  at  the  window. 

Bacon. 
Where  the  tender  rinds  of  trees  disclose 
Their  shooting  gems,  a  swelling  knot  there  grows; 
Just  in  that  place  a  narrow  slil  we  make. 
Then  other  buds  from  bearing  trees  we  take; 
Inserted  thus,  the  wounded  rind  we  close.  Dryden. 
I  found  by  looking  through  a  slit  or  oblong  bole, 
which  was  narrower  than  the  pupil  of  my  eye,  and 
held  close  to  it  parallel  lo  the  prisms.  I  could  see 
the  circles  much   distiucter,   and  visible  to  a  far 
greater  number  than  otherwise.  J^ewton, 

Tj  SLIVE,  slive  /  -v.     a.      [phpan, 

To  SLi'VER,  sli'vir.  $  Saxon.]  To  split; 
lo  divide  longwise;  to  tear  off  long- 
wise. 

Livet  of  blaspheming  Jew; 
Gall  of  goKt;  and  slips  of  yew. 
Slivered  in  ths  moon's  eclipse.  Shakspeare. 

Sli'ver,  sli'vvir.*"^  n.  s.  [from  the  veib.^ 
A  branch  torn  off".  Sliver,  in  Scotland, 
still  denotes  a  slice  cut  off":  as  he  took 
a  large  sliver  of  the  b'  ef. 

There  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clam'bring  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
When  down  her  weedy  coronet  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Shakspeare, 

Sloats,  slots.^s*  n.  a.  Of  a  cart,  are  those 
under-pieces  which  keep  the  bottom 
together.  Bailey, 

Slo'bbkr,  slob'bir.  n.  s.  [^glavoeriOf 
Welsh.]  Slaver.  See  Slaver. 

To  Slock,  slok.  v.  n.  [^sloc/r,  to  quench, 
Swedish  and  Scotish.]  To  slake;  to 
quench. 

Sloe,  slo.^se  „,  ^,  Lr^^»  Saxon;  slaae, 
Danish.]  The  fruit  of  the  blackthorn, 
a  small  wild  plum. 

The  fair  pomegranate  might  adorn  the  pine. 
The  grape  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe  the  vine. 

Blackmore. 

When  you  fell  your  underwoods,  sow  haws  and 

sloes  iu  them,  and  they  will  furnish  you,  without 

doing  of  your  woods  any  hurt.  Mortimer. 

Sloop,  sld6p.^"^  n.  s.  A  small  vessel,  fur- 
nished with  one  mast.   Falconer's  Diet. 

To  Slop,  sl6p.  v.  a.  [from  lafi,  lofi,  slofi.^ 
To  drink  grossly  and  greedily. 

Slop,  slop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb  ]  Mean 
and  vile  liquor  of  any  kind.  Generally 
some  nauseous  or  useless  medicinal  li- 
quor. 

The  sick  husband  here  wanted  for  neither  stops 
nor  doctors.  VEstrange. 

But  thou,  whatever  slops  she  will  have  bought. 
Be  thankful.  Di-yden. 

Slop,  slop.  n.  a.  [flop,  Saxon;  sloove^ 
Dutch,  a  covering.]  Trowsers;  open 
breeches. 

What  said  Mr.  Dumbledon  about  the  sattin  for 
my  short  cloak  and  slopsl  Shakspeare. 

SLOPE,  slope,  adj.  [This  word  is  not 
derived  from  any  satisfactory  original. 
Junius  omits  it:  Skinner  derives  it  from 
alafi,  lax,  Dutch;  and  derives  it  from 
the  curve  of  a  loose  rope.  Perhaps  its 
original  may  be  latent  in  loofien,  Dutch, 
to  run,  slofie  being  easy  to  tlie  runner.] 
Oblique;  not  perpendicular.  It  is  gene- 
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rally  used  of  acclivity  or  declivity,  form- 
ing ail  angle  greater  or  less  with  the 
plane  of  the  horizon. 

Where  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  water,  and 
space  enough,  the  water  movetb  with  a  doper  rise 
and  fall.  Bacon. 

Munn'ring  waters  fall 
Down  the  slope  hills  dispers'd,  or  in  a  lake, 
That  to  the  fringed  bank  with  myrtle  crown'd 
Her  chrystal  mirror  holds,  unite  their  streams.  MiU. 
Slope,  slope,  n.  s.  [Iromtiie  adjective.] 
1.  An  oblique  direction;  any  thing  oblique- 
ly directed. 
3.  Declivity;  ground  cut  or  formed  with 
declivity. 

Growing  upon  slopes  is  caused  for  that  moss,  as 
it  Cometh  of  moisture,  so  the  water  must  but  slide, 
■ot  be  in  a  pool.  Bacon. 

My  lord  advances  with  majestick  mien, 
And  when  up  tea  steep  slopes  you've  dragg'd  your 

thighs. 
Just  at  bis  study  door  he'll  blesi  your  eyes.     Pope- 

Slope,  slope,  adv.  Obliquely;  not  perpen- 
dicularly. 

Uriel 
Return'd  on  that  bright  beam,  whose  point  now 

rais'd 
Bore  him  slope  downward  to  the  sun,  now  fall'n. 

Milton. 
To  Slope,  slope,   v.  a.  (^from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  form  to  obliquity  or  declivity; 
to  direct  obliquely. 
Though  biaded  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 
down, 
Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  slope 
Their  heads  to  their  foundations.  Shakspeare. 

On  each  hand  the  flames 
Driv'n  backward,  slope  their  pointed  spires,  and 

roli'd 
In  billows,  leave  i'  th'  midst  a  horrid  vale.  Milton. 

The  star,  that  rose  at  evening  bright, 
Toward  heav'n's  descent  had  slop'd  his  westering 
wheel.  Milton. 

All  night  I  slept,  oblivious  of  niy  pain; 
Aurora  dawu'd  and  Phoebus  shin'd  in  vain; 
Nor,  till  oblique  he  sloped  his  evening  ray, 
Had  Somnus  dried  the  balmy  dews  away.        Pope. 

To  Slope,  slope.  X'   n.  To  take  an  oblique 
or  declivous  direction. 

Betwixt  the  midst  and  these,  the  gods  assigu'd 
Two  habitable  seats  for  human  kind; 
And  cross  their  limits  cut  a  sloping  way 
Which  the  twelve  signs  iu  b<  autcous  order  sway. 

Dryden. 

There  is  a  handsome  work  of  piles  made  sloping 
athwart  the  river,  to  stop  the  trees  which  are  cut 
down,  and  cast  into  the  river  Broicn. 

Up  starts  a  palace,  lo!  th'  obedient  base 
Slopes  at  its  foot,  the  woods  its  sides  embrace. 

Pope. 

There  is  a  straight  hole  in  every  ant's  nest  half 
an  inch  deep;  and  then  it  goes  down  sloping  into  a 
place  where  they  have  their  magazine.     Spectator. 

On  the  south  aspect  of  a  sloping  hill, 
Whose  skirts  meaod'ring  Peneus  washes  still, 
Our  pious  lab'rer  pass'd  his  youthful  days 
In  peace  and  charity,  in  pray'r  and  praise.    Harte. 
Slo'peness,  slope'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  slofie.'^ 
Obliquity;  declivity;  not  perpendicula- 
rity. 

The  Italians  give  the  cover  a  graceful  pendence 
«r  slopeness,  dividing  the  whole  breadth  into  nine 
parts,  whereof  two  sball  serve  for  the  elevation  of 
the  highest  ridge.  Wotlon. 

Slo'pewise,  sl6pe'wize.    adj    [alofie  and 
vtise.]    Obliquely;  not  perpendicularly. 

The  wear  is  a  frith,  reaching  slopewise  through 
the  ose  from  the  land  to  low-water  mark,  and  hav- 
ing in  it  a  bent  or  cod  with  an  cyc-houk;  where  the 
dsh  catering,  upon  titeir  coming  back  with  the  ebb, 


arc  stopped  from  issuing  out  again,  forsaken  by  the 
water,  and  left  dry  on  the  ose.  Carexo. 

Slo'pingly,  sl6'ping-16.*'°  adv.  [from 
slofiing.']  Obliquely;  not  perpendicu- 
larly. 

These  atoms  do  not  descend  always  perpendicu- 
larly, but  sometimes  slopingly.  Digby. 
Slo'ppy.  slop  p^.  adj.  [from  slofi.']     Miry 
and  wet:  perhaps  rather  slabby.     See 
Sl.ab. 
To  Slot,  slot.  v.  a.  [slughen,  Dutch.]  To 

strike  or  clash  hard 
Slot,  sl6t.  n.  a.  [slod,  Islandick.]     The 

track  of  a  deer. 
Sloth,  sloth.*^''  n.  s.  [j'laepft,  plepft, 
Saxon.  It  might  therefore  be  not  im- 
properly written  sloaih,  but  that  it  seems 
better  to  regard  the  orthography  of  the 
primitive  «/oto.] 

1.  Slowness;  tardiness. 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me:  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  s/o(/i  and  tricks  of  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Laziness;  slUf.gisiMiess;  'dleuess. 

False  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand, 

Hog  in  sloth,  fox  iu  stealth.  Shakspeare. 

They  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 

sloth  Milton 

Industry  approach'd. 

And  rous'd  him  from  bis  miserable  sloth.  Thomson. 

3.  An  animal. 

The  sloth  is  an  animal  of  so  slow  a  motion,  that 
he  will  be  three  or  four  days  at  least  in  climbing  up 
and  coming  down  a  tree:  and  to  go  the  length  of 
fifty  paces  on  plain  ground,  requires  a  whole  day. 

Grew 
Slo'thful,  sl6;A'ful.  adj.  \_sloth  andyi/Z/.J 
Idif;  lazy;  sluggish;  inactive;  indolent; 
dull  of  motion. 

He  that  is  slothful  in  bis  work,  is  brother  to  him 

that  is  a  great  waster.  Proverbs 

Tne  desire  of  the  slothftU  killetb  him;  for  his 

hands  refuse  to  labour.  Proverbs. 

To  vice  industrious;  but  to  nobler  deeds 
Timorous  and  slothful.  Miltoii. 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights, 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease  and  loose  delights, 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden. 

The  very  soul  of  the  slothful  does  effectually  but 

lie  drowsing  in  his  body,  and  the  whole  man  is  to- 

lallj  given  up  to  bii  aoucom-  L^EolrangK. 

Another  is  deaf  to  all  the  motives  to  piety,  by  in- 
dulging an  idle  slothful  temper  Law. 
Slo'thfully,  sioth'ihi-^.  adv.  [from  sloth- 

ful."\   Idly;  lazily;  with  sioth. 
Slo'thfulness,  slo/A'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
dlotliful.'^    Idleness;  laziness;  sluggish- 
ness; inactivity. 

To  trust  to  labour  without  prayer,  argueth  im- 
piety and  prophaneuess;  it  inaketh  light  of  the 
providence  of  God;  and  although  it  be  not  the  in- 
tent of  a  religious  mind,  yet  it  is  the  fault  of  those 
men  whose  religion  wanteth  light  of  a  mature 
judgment  to  direct  it,  when  we  join  with  our  pray- 
er slothfulness,  and  neglect  of  convenient  labour. 

Hooker. 

Slothfulnesi  casteth  into  a  deep  sleep,  and  an  idle 

soul  shall  suffer  hunger.  Proverbs. 

Slouch,  sloutsh.^*^   n.  a.  [sloj^,   Danish, 

stupid.] 

1 .  A  downcast  look;  a  depression  of  the 
head.  In  Scotland,  an  ungainly  gait, 
as  also  liie  person  whose  gait  it  is. 

Our  doctor  has  every  quality  that  can  make  a 
man  useful;  but,  alas!  he  hath  a  sort  of  slouch  in 
his  walk.  Swift. 

2.  A  man  who  looks  heavy  and  clownish. 


Begin  thy  carols  then,  thou  vaunting  slouch; 
Be  thine  the  oaken  staff,  or  mine  the  pouch.    Gay. 
To  Slouch,  sloutsh.  v.n.  [fron)  the  noun.] 

To  have  a  downcast  clownish  look. 
SLO'VEN,  sieiv'v^n.»°3  „.  s.  [aloe/,  Dut. 
yslyvn,  Welsh,  nasty,  shabby.]    A  man 
indecently   negligent  of  cleanliness;  a 
man  dirtily  dressed. 

The  ministers  came  to  church  in  handsome  ho- 
liday apparel,  and  that  himself  did  not  think  them 
bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  go  like  slovens.  Hooker- 

Affect  in  things  about  thee  cleanliness. 
That  all  may  gladly  board  thee  as  a  flow'r: 

Slovens  take  up  their  stock  of  noisomeness 
Beforehand,  and  anticipate  their  last  hour.  Herbert. 

You  laugh,  half  beau,  halfs^wen,  if  I  stand; 
My  wig  half  powder,  and  all  snuff  my  band.  Pope. 

Their  methods  various  but  alike  their  aim; 
The  sloven  and  the  fopling  are  the  same.      Young. 

Slo'venliness,  sliiv'v^n-l^-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  slovenly.']  Indecent  negligence 
of  dress;  neglect  of  cleanliness. 

Slovenliness  is  the  worst  sign  of  a  hard  student, 
and  civility  the  best  exercise  of  the  remiss;  jct  not 
to  be  exact  in  the  phrase  of  compliment,  or  gestures 
of  courtesy.  H'otton. 

SLo'vENLY,sliiv'v6n-l^.ac(/.  [from  sloven.'] 
Negligent  of  dress;  negligent  of  neat- 
ness; not  neat;  not  cleanly. 

JEsop  at  last  found  out  a  slovenly  lazy  fellow, 
lolling  at  his  ease,  as  if  be  had  nothing  to  do. 

L'Estrange. 

Slo'venly,  sli\v'v^n-16.  adv.  [from  slo- 
ven.]    In  a  coarse  inelegant  manner. 

As  I  hang  my  clothes  on  somewhat  slovenly,  I  no 
sooner  went  in  but  he  frowned  upon  me.  Pope. 

Slo'venky,  sliiv'v^ii-rcJ.   n.  s.  [from  «/o- 
ven.]   Dirtiiiess;  want  of  neatness. 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painfoi  field; 
There's  not  a  piece  of  feather  iu  our  host. 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovtnry      Shakspeare. 

Slough,  slofi.  '^^  ■""  n.  .i.  [  flnj.  Saxc.ii  ] 

1.  A  deep  miry  place;  a  hoic  lull  of  dirt. 

The  Scots  were  in  a  fallow  field,  wiiereinto  the 
English  could  not  eiter,  but  over  a  cross  ditch  and 
a  slough,  in  passing  whereof  many  of  the  English 
horse  were  plunged,  and  some  mired.       Hayicard. 

The  ways  being  foul,  twenty  to  one 
He's  here  stuck  in  a  slough,  and  overthrown.  Milt. 

A  carter  bad  laid  his  waggon  fast  in  a  slough. 

L^ Estrange - 

2.  The  skin  which  a  serpent  casts  otT  at 
his  periodical  renovation. 

Thy  fates  open  their  hands,  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them;  and  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  sloxigh,  and  ap- 
pear fresh.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  mind  is  quicken'd. 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before. 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move, 
With  casted  slough,  and  fresh  legerity.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  let  not  sleep  my  closing  eyes  invade 
In  open  plains,  or  in  the  secret  shade. 
When  he,  renew'd  in  all  the  speckled  pride 
Of  pompous  youth,  has  cast  his  sWg/i  aside; 
And  in  his  summer  liv'ry  rolls  along 
Erect,  and  brandishing  his  forky  tongue.      Dryden. 

The  slough  of  an  English  viper,  that  is,  the  cuti- 
cula,  thev  cast  off  twice  every  year,  at  spring  and 
fall,  the  separation  begins  at  the  head,  and  is  finish- 
ed in  twenty-four  hours.  Urevy. 

The  body,  which  we  leave  behind  in  this  visible 
world,  is  as  the  womb  or  sloi^h  from  whence  we 
issue,  and  are  born  into  the  other.  Grew. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Shaksfieare  simply  for  the 

skin. 

As  the  snake,  roli'd  in  a  flow'ry  bank. 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child. 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  Henry  VI 
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4.  The  part  that  separates  from  a  foul 
sore.  [This  word  when  used  in  either  of 
the  three  last  significations,  is  pro- 
nounced sluff.'"] 

At  the  next  dressing  I  found  a  sloiigh  come  away 
with  the  dressings  which  was  (he  sordes.   Wiseman. 

To  Slough,  slAff.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  part  from  the  sound  flesh.  A  chirur- 
gical  term. 

Slo'ughy,  slou'i.  adj.  [from  slough.^  Mi- 
ry; boggy;  muddy. 

That  custom  should  not  be  allowed,  of  cutting 
scraws  in  low  grounds  slougkly  underneath,  which 
turn  into  bog.  Sioift. 

SLOW,  slo."-^  adj.  [flap,  pleap,  Sax. 
sleeunv,  Frisick.] 

1 .  Not  swift;  not  quick  of  motion;  not  spee- 
dy; not  having  velocity;  wanting  celerity. 

Me  thou  thiuk'st  aot  slmo. 
Who  since  the  morning  hour  set  out  from  beav'n, 
Where  God  resides,  and  on  mid-day  arriv'd 
In  Eden,  distance  inexpressible!  Milton. 

Where  the  motion  is  so  slow  as  not  to  supply  a 
constant  train  of  fresh  ideas  to  the  senses,  the  sense 
of  motion  is  lost.  Locke. 

2.  Late;  not  happening  in  a  short  time. 

These  changes  in  the  heav'ns,  though  slow,  pro- 
duc'd 
Like  change  on  sea  and  land,  sidereal  blast.  Milton. 

3.  Not  ready;  not  prompt;  not  quick. 

I  am  slow  of  speech,  and  a  slow  tongue.  Exodus. 

Mine  ear  shall  not  be  slow,  mine  eye  not  shut. 

Milton. 

The  slow  of  speech  make  in  dreams  unpremedi- 
tated harangues,  or  converse  readily  in  languages 
that  they  are  but  little  acquainted  with.     Mlison. 

For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 

I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 
Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

4.  Dull;  inactive;  tardy;  sluggish. 

Fix'd  on  defence,  the  Trojans  are  not  slow 
To  guard  their  shore  from  an  expected  foe.    Dryd. 

5.  Not  hasty;  acting  with  deliberation;  not 
vehement. 

The  Lord  is  merciful  and  slow  to  anger. 

Common  Prayer. 
He  that  is  slow  to  wrath,  is  of  great  understand- 
ing. Proverbs. 

The  politick  and  wise 
Are  sly  slow  things  with  circumspective  eyes.  Pope. 

6.  Dull;  heavy  in  wit. 

The  blockhead  is  a  slow  worm.  Pope. 

Slow,  sio.  in  composition,  is  an  adverb; 

sloivly. 

This  sJoto-pac'd  soul,  which  late  did  cleave 
T'  a  body,  and  went  but  by  the  body's  leave, 
Twenty  perchance  or  thirty  mile  a  day. 
Dispatches  in  a  minute  all  the  way 
'Twixt  heav'n  and  earth.  Donne. 

To  the  shame  of  sioic-endeavouring  art 
Thy  easy  numbers  flow.  Milton. 

This  day's  death  denounc'd,  if  aught  I  see. 
Will  prove  no  sudden  but  a  s/oio-pac'd  evil, 
A  long  day's  dying  to  augment  our  pain.      Milton. 
For  eight  siow-circling  years  by  tempests  tost. 

Pope. 
Some  demon  urg'd 
T'  explore  the  fraud  with  guile  oppos'd  to  guile, 
Slouj-pacing  thrice  around  th'  insidious  pile.  Pope. 
To  Slow,  slo.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  omit  by  dilatoriness;  to  delay;  to  pro- 
crastinate. Not  in  use.  The  true  word 
was  forslow. 

Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste.' 
— I  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  s/otc'd. 

Shaksptare. 

Slo'wly,  slo'le.  adv.  [from  s!ow^ 


1 .  Not  speedily;  not  with  celerity;  not  with 
velocity. 

The  gnome  rejoicing  bears  her  gift  away. 
Spreads  bis  black  wings,  and  slowlv  mounts  to  day. 

Popt, 

2.  Not  soon;  not  early;  not  in  a  little  time. 
The  poor  remnant  of  human  seed  peopled  their 

country  again  shioly,  by  little  and  little.        Bacon. 

Our  fathers  bent  their  painful  industry 
To  check  a  monarchy  that  slowly  grew; 

But  (lid  not  France  or  Holland's  fate  foresee, 
Whose  rising  pow'r  to  swift  dominion  flew.     Di-yd. 

We  oft  our  slovAy  growing  works  impart, 
While  images  reflect  from  art  to  art.  Pope. 

Not  hastily;  not  rashly:  as,  he  deter- 
mines slowly. 

Not  promptly;  not  readily:  as,  he  learns 
slowly. 
.  Tardily;  sluggishly. 

The  chapel  of  St.  Laurence  advances  so  very 
slowly,  that  'tis  not  impossible  but  the  family  of 
Medicis  may  be  extinct  before  their  burial-place 
is  fiuished.  .Addison. 

Slo'wness,  sio'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  slow.^ 

1.  Smallness  of  motion;  not  speed;  want 
of  velocity;  absence  of  celeriiy  or  switt- 
ness. 

Providence  hath  confined  these  human  hearts, 
that  what  any  invention  hath  in  the  strength  of  its 
motion,  is  abated  in  the  slowness  of  it;  and  what  it 
hath  in  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  its  motion, 
must  be  allowed  for  in  the  great  strength  that  is 
required  unto  it.  yVilkins. 

Motion  is  the  absolute  mode  of  a  body,  but  swift- 
ness or  slowness  are  relative  ideas.  Waits. 

2.  Length  of  time  in  which  any  thing 
acts  or  is  brought  to  pass;  not  quick- 
ness. 

Tyrants  use  what  art  they  can  to  increase  the 
slowness  of  death.  Hooker. 

Dulness  to  admit  conviction  or  affec- 
tion. 

Christ  would  not  heal  their  infirmities,  because 
of  the  hardness  and  slowness  of  their  hearts,  in  that 
they  believed  him  not.  Bentley. 

4.  Want  of  promptness;  want  of  readi- 
ness. 

5.  Deliberation;  cool  delay. 
Dilatoriness;  procrastination. 

Slo'wworm,  slo'wArm.  n.  s.  [f  lapypni, 
Saxon.J  The  blind  worm;  a  large  vi- 
per, not  mortal,  scarcely  venomous. 

Though  we  have  found  formed  snakes  in  the 
belly  of  the  caecilia,  or  slowworm,  yet  may  the 
viper  emphatically  bear  the  name.  Brown. 

To  Slu'bbek,  slub'bur.98  v.  a.  [probably 
from  lubber r\ 

1.  To  do  any  thing  lazily,  imperfectly,  or 
with  idle  hurry. 

Nature  shewed  she  doth  not  like  men  viho  slvb- 
her  up  matters  of  mean  account.  Sidney. 

Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return:  he  answer'd,  do  not  so. 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake.   '       Shakspeare. 

As  they  are  slubbered  over,  the  malignity  that 
remains  will  shew  itself  in  some  chronic  disease. 

Wiseman. 

2.  To  stain;  to  daub.  [This  seems  to  be 
from  slobber,  slabber,  or  slaver."] 

You  must  be  content  to  slubber  the  gloss  of  your 
new  fortunes  with  this  more  stubborn  and  boister- 
ous expedition.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  cover  coarsely  or  carelessly.  This 
is  now  not  in  use,  otherwise  than  as  a 
low  colloquial  word. 

A  man  of  secret  ambitions  ends,  and  propor- 


tionate counsels,  smothered  under  tlie  habit  of  a 
scholar,  and  slubbtred  over  with  a  certain  rude 
and  cluwoisb  fashion,  that  bad  the  semblance  oi 
integrity.  Wotton. 

Slu  'bberdegullion,  slCib-biv-di-gill'- 
yCin.  n.  a.  [I  suppose  a  cant  word  with- 
out derivation.]  A  paltry,  dirty,  sorry 
wretch. 

Quoth  she,  although  thou  hasl  deserv'd, 
Base  shd)ber(kgullion,  to  be  serv'd 
As  thou  didst  vow  to  deal  with  me, 
If  thou  hadst  got  the  victory.  Hudvbras. 

Sludge,  sltidje.  n.  s.   [I  suppose  from 
floj,  slough.  Sax.]    Mire;  dirt  mixed 
with  water. 
The  earth  I  made  a  mere  soft  tludgt,  or  mad. 

Mortimer. 

SLUG,  slfig.  n.  8.  [s/Mg",  Danish,  and 
slock,  Dutch,  signify  a  glutton,  and 
thence  one  that  has  the  sloth  of  a 
glutton.] 

1.  An  idler;  a  drone;  a  slow,  heavy, 
sleepy,  lazy  wretch. 

Fie!  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not! 

Shakspeare. 

2.  A  hinderance;  an  obstruction. 

Usury  dulls  and  damps  all  improvejnents, 
wherein  money  would  be  stirring,  if  it  were  not 
for  this  3lug.  Bacon. 

3.  A  kinci  of  slow  creeping  snail. 

4.  [plecj,  a  hammerhead.  Sax.]  A  cy- 
lindrical or  oval  piece  of  metal  shot 
from  a  gun. 

When  fractures  are  made  with  bullets  or  slugs, 
there  the  scalp  and  cranium  are  driven  in  together. 

Wiseman. 
As,  forc'd  from  wind-guns,  lead  itself  can  fly, 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. 

Pope. 
To   Slug,  sliig.  v.  n.  [from   the  noun.] 
To  lie  idle;  to  play  the  drone;  to  move 
slowly. 

All  he  did  was  to  deceive  good  knights. 
And  draw  them  from  pursuit  of  praise  and  fame, 

To  slug  in  sloth  and  sensual  delights. 
And  end  their  days  with  irrenowned  shame. 

Fairy  Qufen. 

He  lay  not  all  night  slugging  in  a  cabin  under 

bis  mantle,   but  used  commonly  to  keep  others 

waking  to  defend  their  lives.  Spenser. 

One  went  slugging  on  with  a  thousand  cares. 

VEslrange. 
Slu'ggard,     siilg'gilrd.^8    n.   s.     [from 
slug.'2    An  idler;   a  drone;  an  inactive 
lazy  fellow. 

Cry  mercy,  lords,  and  watchful  gentlemen. 
That  you  have  ta'cn  a  tardy  sluggard  here.  Siiaksp. 
This  mightier  sound  shall  make 
The  dead  to  rise. 
And  open  tombs  and  open  eyes, 
To  the  long  sluggards  of  five  thousand  years. 

Cowley. 
Up,  up,  says  Avarice;  thou  snor'st  again, 
Stretchest  thy  limbs,  and  yawn'st,  but  all  in  vain: 
The  tyrant  Lucre  no  denial  takes; 
At  his  command  tb'  unwilling  shiggard  wakes. 

Dryden. 

Sprightly  May  commands  our  youth  to  keep 

The  vigils  of  her  night,  and  breaks  their  sluggard 

sleep.  Dryden. 

To  Slu'ggardize,  sldg'gi\r-dize.  v.  a. 

[from   sluggard.^     To  make  idle;  to 

make  dronish. 

Rather  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardiz^d  at  home, 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 

Shakspeare. 
Slu'ggish,  slilg'gish.  adj.   [from  slug.'\ 
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Dull;  drowsy;  lazy;  slothful;  idle;  in 
sipid;  slow;  inactive;  inert. 

Sluggish  idleness,  the  nurse  of  sin, 
Upon  a  slothful  ass  he  chose  to  ride.   Fairy  Qu€en. 

The  dull  billows,  thick  as  troubled  mire, 
Whom  neither  wind  out  of  their  seat  could  force, 
Nor  tides  did  drive  out  of  their  sluggish  source. 

Spenser. 
One,  bolder  than  the  rest, 
With  bis  broad  sword  provok'd  the  sluggish  beast. 

Waller. 

Matter,  being  impotent,  sluggish,  and  inactive, 

hath  no  power  to  stir  or  move  itself.       Woodward, 

Slu'goishly,    sli\g'gish-16.   adv.   [fvorn 

sluggish.']    Dully;  not  nimbly;  lazily; 

idly;  slowly. 

Slu'ggishness,  slig'gish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

sluggish.]     Dulness;    sloth;    laziness; 

idleness;  inertness. 

The  most  of  mankind  are  inclined  by  her  thither, 
if  they  would  take  the  pains;  no  less  than  birds  to 
6y,  and  horses  to  run:  which  if  they  lose,  it  is 
through  their  own  sluggishxesSf  and  by  that  means 
becomes  her  prodigies,  not  her  children. 

Ben  Jonson. 
It  is  of  great  moment  to  teach  the  mind  to  shake 
ofi*  its  sluggishness,  and  vigorously  employ  itself 
about  what  reason  shall  direct.  Locke. 

SLUICE,  sluse.'*®  n.  s.  [sluyse,  Dutch; 
escluse,  Fr.  sctusa,  Italian.]    A  water- 
gate;  a  floodgate;  a  vent  for  water. 
Two  other  precious  drops,  that  ready  stood 
Each  in  their  chrystal  sluice,  he,  ere  they  fell, 
Kiss'd,  as  the  gracious  signs  of  sweet  remorse, 
And  pious  awe,  that  fear'd  to  have  offended. 

Milton. 

Divine  A'pheus,  who,  by  secret  sluice. 

Stole  undf.r  sp.as  tn  meet  hi<!  Arethu<:<>.  Million. 

If  we  receive  them  all,  they  were  more  th^ 

seven;  if  only  the  natural  sluices,  they  were  fewer. 

Brown. 
As  waters  from  her  sluices,  Clow'd 
Unbounded  sorrow  from  her  eyes.  Prior. 

Each  sluice  of  affluent  fortune  open'd  soon. 
And  wealth  flow'd  in  at  morning,  night,  and  noon. 

Harte. 
To  Sluice,  sluse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  emit  by  floodgates. 

Like  a  traitor  coward. 
Sluiced  out  his  innVent  soul  through  streams  of 
blood.  Shakspeare. 

Veins  of  liquid  ore  sluiced  from  the  lake.  Milton. 
You  wrong  me;  if  you  think  I'll  sell  one  drop 
Within  these  veins  for  pageants;  but  let  honour 
Call  for  my  blood,  I'll  sluice  it  into  streams; 
Tarn  fortune  loose  again  to  my  pursuit. 
And  let  me  hunt  her  through  embattled  foes. 
In  dusty  plains;  there  will  I  be  the  first      Dryden. 
Slu'icy,  sld'si.  adj.  [from  sluice.]    Fall- 
ing  in   streams   as   from   a  sluice  or 
floodgate. 

And  oft  whole  sheets  descend  o{  sluicy  rain, 
Suck'd  by  the  spungy  clouds  from  off  the  main : 
The  lofty  skies  at  once  come  pouring  down. 
The  promis'd  crop,  and  golden  labours  drown. 

Dryden. 
To  SLU'MBER,  sliim'bdr.  v.  n.   [flu- 
mepan,  Saxon;  sluymeren.,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  sleep  lightly;  to  be  not  awake,  nor 
in  profound  sleep. 

He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall  neither  slumber  nor 

deep.  Psahns. 

Conscience  wakes  despair  that  s/umfter'd.  Millmi. 

2.  To  sleep;  to  repose.     Sleep  and  slum- 
ber are  often  confounded. 

God  speaketb,  yet  man  perceiveth  it  not:  in  a 
dream,  in  a  vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep 
fallcth  upon  men,  in  slunvberings  upon  the  bed.  Job. 

Have  ye  chosen  this  plate, 
After  the  toil  of  battle,  to  repose 
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Your  wearied  virtue,  for  the  use  you  find 
Tos/umterhere?  Milton. 

3.  To  be  in  a  state  of  negligence  and  su- 

pinencss. 

Why  sJu)»i6ers  Pope,  who  leads  the  tuneful  train, 
Nor  hears  that  virtue  which  he  loves  complain? 

Young. 

To  Slu'mber,  slAm'biir.  v.  a. 
I.  To  lay  to  sleep. 
To  stupify;  to  stun. 
Then  up  he  took  the  siumfcer'd  senseless  corse, 
And,  ere  he  could  out  of  his  swoon  awake. 
Him  to  hit  castle  brought.  Fairy  Q.ueen. 

To  honest  a  deed  after  it  was  done,  ortosZumber 
his  conscience  in  the  doing,  be  studied  other  incen- 
tives. Wotton. 
Slu'mber,  slAm'bilr.ss  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.] 

1 .  Light  sleep;  sleep  not  profound. 

And  for  his  dreams,  I  wonder  he's  so  fond 
To  trust  the  mock'ry  of  unquiet  slumbers.    Shaksp. 

From  carelessness  it  shall  fall  into  slumber,  and 
from  a  slumber  it  shall  settle  into  a  deep  and  long 
sleep;  till  at  last,  perhaps,  it  shall  sleep  itself  into 
a  lethargy,  and  that  such  an  one,  that  nothing  but 
hell  and  judgment  shall  awaken  it.  South. 

Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep; 
Obedient  slumbers  that  can  wake  and  weep.    Pope. 

2.  Sleep;  repose. 

Boy!  Lucius!  fast  asleep!  It  is  no  matter; 
Enjoy  the  honey-heavy  dew  of  slumber.       Shaksp. 

Ev'n  lust  and  envy  sleep,  but  love  denies 
Rest  to  my  soul,  and  slumber  to  my  eyes: 
Three  days  I  promis'd  to  attend  my  doom, 
And  two  long  days  and  nights  are  yet  to  come. 

Dryden. 
Slu'mberous,  sliim'b6r-\is.  ?  adj.  [from 
Si.u'mbery,  sli'im'bir-^.        5  slumber.] 

1 .  Inviting  to  sleep;  soporiferous;  causing 
sleep. 

The  timely  dew  of  sleep, 
Now  falling  with  soft  stumb'rous  weight,  inclines 
Our  eyelids.  Milton. 

While  pensive  in  the  silent  slumberous  shade. 
Sleep's  gentle  pow'rs  her  drooping  eyes  invade; 
Minerva,  life-like,  on  embodied  air 
Impress'd  the  form  of  Iphthema.  Pope. 

There  every  eye  with  slumb''rous  chains  she  bound. 
And  dash'd  the  flowing  goblets  to  the  ground. 

Pope. 

2.  Sleepy;  not  waking. 

A  great  perturbation  in  nature?  to  receive  at 

once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of 

watching:  in  this  slumbery  agitation,  what  have  you 

heard  her  say?  Shakspeare. 

Slung,  siting.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass. 

of  sling. 

Slunk,  slingk.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  slink. 

Silence  accompany 'd;  for  beast  and  bird. 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests. 
Were  slunk.  Milton. 

To  SLUR,  sldr.  v.  a.  [sloorig,  Dutch, 
nasty;  sloore,  a  slut.] 

1.  To  sully;  to  soil;  to  contaminate. 

2.  To  pass  lightly;  to  balk;  to  miss. 
The  atheists  laugh  in  their  sleeves,  and  not  a 

little  triumph,  to  see  the  cause  of  theism  thus  be- 
trayed by  its  professed  friends,  and  the  grand  ar- 
gument slurred  by  them,  and  so  their  work  done  to 
their  hands.  Cudworth. 

Studious  to  please  the  genius  of  the  times, 
With  periods,  points,  and  tropes,  he  slurs  his 

crimes; 
He  robb'd  not,  but  he  borrow'd  from  the  poor, 
And  took  but  with  intention  to  restore.        Dryden. 
To  ciieat;  to  trick. 

What  was  the  public  faith  found  out  for. 
But  to  slur  men  of 'vhal  they  fought  for?  Hudibras. 

Come,  seven's  the  rD-ain, 
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Cries  Ganymede:  the  usual  trick: 

Seven,  siur  a  six;  eleven,  a  nick.  Priof. 

Slur,  slAr.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Faint 
reproach;  slight  disgrace. 

Here  is  an  ape  made  a  king  for  shewing  tricks; 
and  the  fox  is  then  to  put  a  slur  upon  him,  in  ex- 
posing him  for  sport  to  the  scorn  of  the  people. 

V  Estrange. 
No  one  can  rely  upon  such  an  one,  either  with 
safety  to  his  affairs,  or  without  a  slur  to  his  repu- 
tation; since  he  that  trusts  a  knave  has  no  other 
recompence  but  to  be  accounted  a  fool  for  his  pains. 

South. 
SLUT,  slit.  n.  s.  \_slodde,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  dirty  woman. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap: 
Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  un- 

swept. 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry; 
Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts  and  sluttery. 

Shakspeare. 
The  veal's  all  rags,  the  butter's  turo'd  to  oil; 
And  thus  I  buy  goad  meat  for  sluts  to  spoil.    King. 

2.  A  word  of  slight  contempt  to  a  wo- 
man. 

Hold  up,  you  $luts. 
Your  aprons  mountant;  you're  not  oathable, 
Although  I  know  you'll  swear.  Shakspeare. 

The  frogs  were  ready  to  leap  out  of  their  skins  for 
joy,  til!  one  crafty  old  slut  in  the  company  advised 
them  to  consider  a  little  better  on't.      VEstrange. 

Slu'ttery,  slut'tCir-^.^*''  n.  s.  [from  slut.'] 
The  qualities  or  practice  of  a  slut. 

Slutfry  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  emptiness.     Shak^eart. 

These  make  our  girls  tlieir  sluttery  rue, 
By  pinching  them  both  black  and  blue; 
And  put  a  penny  in  their  shoe, 
The  house  for  cleanly  sweeping.  Drayton. 

A  man  gave  money  for  a  black,  upon  an  opinion 
that  his  swarthy  colour  was  rather  sluttery  than 
nature,  and  the  fault  of  bis  master  that  kept  him 
no  cleaner.  VEstrange. 

Slu'ttish,  slit'tish.  adj.  [from  slut.] 

1 .  Nasty;  not  nice;  not  cleanly;  dirty; 
indecently  negligent  of  cleanliness. 

All  preparations  both  for  food  and  lodging,  such 
as  would  make  one  detest  niggardness,  it  is  so  slut' 
tish  a  vice.  Sidney. 

Albeit  the  mariners  do  covet  store  of  cabins,  yet 
indeed  they  are  but  sluttish  dens  that  breed  sick- 
ness in  peace,  serving  to  cover  stealths,  and  in  fight 
are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  their  splinters. 

Raleigh, 

The  nastiness  of  that  nation,  and  sluttish  course 
of  life,  hath  much  promoted  the  opinion,  occasioned 
by  their  servile  condition  at  first,  and  inferior  ways 
of  pai-simony  ever  since.  JBroton. 

Slothful  disorder  fill'd  his  stable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  deck'd  ber  table.  Prior. 

2.  It  is  used  sometimes  for  meretricious. 

She  got  a  legacy  by  sluttish  tricks.         Holyday_ 
Slu'ttishly,    slut'tish-16.     adv.     [from 
sluttish.]  In  a  sluttish  manner;  nastily; 
dirtily. 

Slu'ttishness,  slit'lish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sluttish.]  The  qualities  or  practices  ot 
a  slut;  nastiness;  dirtiness. 

That  is  only  suitable  in  laying  a  foul  complexion 
upon  a  filthy  favour,  setting  forth  both  in  sluttish- 
ness.  Sidney. 

I  look  on  the  instinct  of  this  noisome  and  trou- 
blesome creature,  the  louse,  of  searching  out  foul 
and  nasty  clothes  to  liarljour  and  breed  in,  as  an 
effect  of  divine  providence,  designed  to  deter  men 
and  women  from  sluttishness  and  soi-didness,  and  to 
provoke  them  to  cleanliness  and  neatness.        Ray. 

SLV,  all    adj.  [flift,  Sax.  slippery,  and 
I    metaphorically  deceitful;   slcegur,   Is- 
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landick.]     Meanly  artful;  secretly  in- 
sidious; cunning. 

For  my  sly  wiles  and  subtile  craftiness, 
The  title  of  the  kingdom  1  possess.   Hvhberd's  Tale. 

And  for  I  doubt  the  Greekish  monarch  sly, 
Will  use  with  him  some  of  his  wonted  craft. 

Fairfax. 

His  proud  step  he  scornful  turn'd 

And  with  sly  circumspection.  Milton. 

Envy  is  a  cursed  plant;  some  fibres  of  it  are 

rooted  almost  in  every  man's  nature,  and  it  works 

in  a  sly  and  imperceptible  manner.  Watts. 

It  is  odious  in  a  man  to  look  sly  and  leering  at  a 

woman.  ^  Clarissa. 

To  Smack,  smak.x;.  n.  [j-maeckan,  Sax. 

smaeckerif  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  have  a  taste;  to  be  tinctured  with 
any  particular  taste. 

2.  To  have  a  tincture  or  quality  infused. 

All  sects,  all  ages,  smack  of  this  vice,  and  he 
To  die  for  it!  Shakspeare. 

He  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time, 
That  doth  not  smack  of  observation.       Shakspeare. 

3.  To  make  a  noise  by  separation  of  the 
lips  strongly  pressed  together,  as  after 
a  taste. 

She  kiss'd  with  smackingUf  the  snoring  lout: 
For  such  a  kiss  demands  a  pair  of  gloves.         Gay. 

4.  To  kiss  with  a  close  compression  of 
the  lips,  so  as  to  be  heard  when  they 
separate. 

He  gives  a  smac&ing  buss.  Pope. 

To  Smack,  smak.  v.  a. 
1.  To  kiss. 

So  careless  flow'rs,  strow'd  on  the  water's  face, 
The  curled  whirlpools  suck,  smack,  and  embrace. 
Yet  drown  them.  Donne. 

3.  To  make  to  emit  any  quick  smart 
noise. 

More  than  one  steed  must  Delia's  empire  feel, 
Who  sits  triumphant  o'er  the  flying  wheel; 
And,  as  she  guides  it  through  th'  admiring  throng, 
With  what  an  air  she  smacks  the  silken  thong! 

Young. 

Smack,  smak.  n.  s.  Ismaeck,  Dutch;  from 

the  verb.] 
1.  Taste;  savour. 

5.  Tincture;  quality  from  something 
mixed. 

The  child,  that  sucketh  the  milk  of  the  nurse, 
learns  his  first  speech  of  her;  the  which,  being  the 
first  inured  to  his  tongue,  is  ever  after  most  pleasing 
unto  him;  insomuch,  that  though  he  afterwards  be 
taught  English,  yet  the  smack  of  the  first  will  al- 
ways abide  with  him.  Spenser. 

Your  lordship,  though  not  clean  past  your  youth, 
hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in  you,  some  relish  of 
the  saltness  of  time,  and  have  a  care  of  your  health. 

Shakspeare. 

It  caused  the  neighbours  to  rue,  that  a  petty 
smack  only  of  popery  opened  a  gap  to  the  oppres- 
sion af  tbe  whole. 

As  the  Pythagorean  soul 
Runs  through  all  beasts,  and  fish,  and  fowl. 
And  has  a  smack  of  ev'ry  one; 
So  love  does,  and  has  ever  done. 

3.  A  pleasing  taste. 

Stack  pease  upon  hovel; 
To  cover  it  quickly  let  owner  regard. 
Lest  dove  and  the  cadow  there  findmg  a  smack, 
With  ill  stormy  weather  do  perish  thy  s'a*^^;^^ 

4.  A  small  quantity;;  a  taste. 

Trembling  to  approach 
The  little  barrel,  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
H'  essays  the  wimble,  often  draws  it  back. 
And  deals  ta  thirsty  servant  but  a  smack.   Dry(Un. 

5.  The  act  of  parting  the  lips  audibly,  as 
after  a  pleasing  taste. 
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6.  A  loud  kiss. 

He  took 
The  bride  about  the  neck,  and  kiss'd  her  Hps 
With  such  a  clamorous  smack,  that  at  the  parting 
All  the  church  echo'd.  Shakspeare. 

I  saw  the  lecherous  citizen  turn  back 
His  head,  and  on  his  wife's  lip  steal  a  smack.  Donne. 

[pnacca,  Saxon;  sneckra^  Islandick.] 
A  small  ship. 
SMALL,  small .^*  adj.  [pmall,  Sax.  smal, 
Dutch;  smaar,  Islandick.] 
Little  in  quantity;  not  great. 

For  a  small  moment  have  I  forsaken  thee,  but 
with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee.  Isaiah. 

Death  only  this  mysterious  truth  unfolds, 
The  mighty  soul  how  small  a  body  holds     Dryden. 

All  numeration  is  but  still  the  adding  of  one  unit 
more,  and  giving  to  the  whole  together  a  distinct 
name,  whereby  to  distinguish  it  from  every  smaller 
or  greater  multitude  of  units.  Lock-e. 

The  ordmai-y  smallest  measure  we  have  is  looked 
on  as  an  unit  in  number.  Locke. 

The  danger  is  less  when  the  quantity  of  the  fluids 
is  too  smxill,  than  when  it  is  too  great:  for  &  smaller 
quantity  will  pass  where  a  larger  cannot,  but  not 
contrariwise.  Arhuthnot. 

Good  cooks  cannot  abide  fiddling  work:  such  is 
the  dressing  of  small  birds,  requiring  a  world  of 
cookeiy.  Swift. 

.   Slender;  exile;  minute. 

After  the  earthquake  a  fire,  and  after  the  fire  a 
still  small  voice.  1  Kings. 

Your  sin  and  calf  I  burnt,  and  ground  it  very 
small,  till  it  was  as  small  as  dust.        Deuteronomy. 

Those  wav'd  tlitir  limber  fans 
For  wings,  and  smallest  lineaments  exact.   Milton. 

SmaW-grained  sand  is  esteemed  the  best  for  the 
tenant,  and  the  large  for  the  landlord  and  land. 

Mortimer. 

.  Little  in  degree. 

There  arose  no  small  stir  about  that  way.  ^cts. 
I.   Little  in  importance;  petty;  minute. 

Is  it  a  small  matter  that  thou  hast  taken  my  hus- 
band ?  Genesis- 

Narrow  man  being  fill'd  with  little  shares. 
Courts,  city,  church,  are  all  sbops  of  small  wares; 
All  having  blown  to  sparks  their  noble  fire, 
And  drawn  their  sound  gold  ingot  into  wire. 

Donne 

Some  men's  behaviour  is  like  a  verse,  wherein 
every  syllable  is  measured:  how  can  a  man  com- 
prehend great  matters  that  breaketh  his  mind  too 
much  to  small  observations.'  Bacon. 

Knowing,  by  fame,  small  poets,  small  musicians, 
Small  painters,  and  still  smaller  politicians.  Harle. 

Small  is  the  subject,  but  not  so  the  praise.  Pope 

Little   in   the    principal    quality;    not 


Carew. 


Hudibras. 


5. 

strong;  weak:  as  small  beer. 
Go  down  to  the  cellar  to  draw  ale  or  small  beer. 

Swift 

Small,  smill.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

The  small  or  narrow  part  of  any  thing. 

It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  part  of 

the  leg  below  the  calf. 

Her  garment  was  cut  after  such  a  fashion,  that 
though  the  length  of  it  reached  to  the  ancles,  yet 
in  her  going  one  might  sometimes  discern  the  small 
of  her  leg.  Sidney. 

Into  her  legs  I'd  have  love's  issues  fall. 

And  all  her  calf  into  a  gouty  small.  Suckling. 

His  excellency  having  mounted  on  the  small  of 

my  leg,  advanced  forwards.  Gulliver. 

Sma'llage,  smal'lidje.  n.  s.  [from  small 

age,  because  it  soon  withers.     Skinner. 

Eleoselinon,  Latin.]    A  plant.     It  is  a 

species  of  parsley,  and  a  common  weed 

by  the  sides  of  ditches  and  brooks. 

Miller. 
Smallage  is  raised  by  slips  or  seed,  which  is  red- 
dish, and  pretty  big,  of  a  roundish  oral  figure;  a 
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little  more  full  and  rising  on  one  side  than  the  elfherr 

and  streaked  from  one  end  to  the  other.     Mortimer. 

Sma'llcoal,  smaU'kole.  n.  s.   [^small  and 

coal.']     Little  wood  coals  used  to  light 

fires. 

A  smallcoal  man,  by  waking  one  of  these  distress^ 

ed  gentlemen,  saved  him  from  ten  years'  impiison- 

ment.  Spectator. 

When  smallcoal  murmurs  in  the  hoarser  throat, 

From  smutty  dangers  guaid  tby  threaten'd  coat. 

Gay. 
Sma'llcraft,  smill'kraft.  n.  a.  [^small  and 
craft.']     A  little  vessel  below  the  deno- 
mination of  a  ship. 

Shall  he  before  me  sign,  whom  t'other  day 
A  smai/cra/t  vessel  hither  did  convey; 
Where  stain'd  with  prunes  and  rotten  figs  he  lay  ? 

Dryden. 

Sma'llness,  small'nes.  n.  s.  [from  small.'] 

1.  Littleness;  not  greatness. 
The  parts  in  glass  are  evenly  spread,  but  are  not 

so  close  as  in  gold;  as  we  see  by  the  easy  admission 
of  light,  and  by  the  smallness  of  the  weight.    Bacon. 

2.  Littleness;  want  of  bulk;  minuteness; 
exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  to  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  the  smallness  of  the  parts,  or  sub- 
tilityof  the  motion,  is  little  enquired.  Bacon- 

The  smallness  of  the  rays  of  light  may  contribute 
vei7  much  to  the  power  of  the  agent  by  which 
they  are  refracted.  JVetoton. 

3.  Want  of  strength;  weakness. 
Sma'llpox,  small-poks'.*"^  n.  s.  [^small  and 

pox.]  An  eruptive  distemper  of  great 
malignity:  variola. 

He  fell  sick  of  the  smallpox.  Wiseman- 

Sma'lly,  smail'6.  adv.  [from  small.]  In 
a,  little  quantity  i  with  iiihiuteness;.  in  a 
little  or  low  degree. 

A  child  that  is  still,  and  somewhat  hard  of  wit, 
is  never  chosen  by  the  father  to  be  made  a  scholar; 
or  else,  when  he  cometh  to  the  school,  is  smally 
regarded.  Jischam. 

Smalt,  sm^lt.  n.s,  A  beautiful  blue  sub- 
stance, produced  from  two  parts  of  zaf- 
fre  being  fused  with  three  parts  com- 
mon salt,  and  one  part  potash.  Hill. 
To  make  a  light  purple,  mingle  ceruse  with  log- 
wood water;  and  moreover  turnsoil  with  lac  mingled 
with  s)nalt  of  bice.  Peacham. 

Sma'ragdine,  sma-rag'din.**°  adj.  [sma- 
ragdinus,  I,at.]  Made  of  emerald;  re- 
sembling emerald. 

Smart,  sm&rt.^^  n.  s.  [pmeojica,  Saxon; 
smerty  Dutch;  smarta,  Swedish.] 

1.  Quick,  pungent,  lively  pain. 
Then  her  mind,  thour'-  too  late,  by  the  smart, 

was  brought  to  think  of  the  ^isea^'i.  Sidney. 

2.  Pain,  corporal  or  intellectual. 
Mishaps  are  master'd  by  advice  discreet, 

And  counsel  mitigates  the  greatest  smart.  F.  Q,ueen. 
It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings, 
to  compare  them  with  his  former  happiness. 

,SUerlmry. 
To  Smart,  smirt.  v.  n.  [ pmeopca,  Saxon; 

smerteii,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  feel  quick  lively  pain. 

When  a  man's  wounds  cease  to  smart  only  be- 
cause he  has  lost  his  feeling,  they  are  nevertheless 
mortal.  Sovth. 

Human  blood,  when  first  let,  is  mild,  and  will 
not  make  the  eye,  or  a  fresh  wound,  smart. 

.ArhulhnoU 
3t  To  feel  pain  of  body  or  mind. 

He  that  is  surety  for  a  stranger  shall  smart  for  it. 

Proverbs. 
No  creature  smarts  so  little  as  a  fool. 
I    Let  peals  of  laughter,  Codrus!  round  thee  bre«k; 
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Thou  unconcern'd  canst  hear  the  mighty  crack. 

Pope. 

Smart,  smirt.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Pungent;  sharp;  causing  smart. 

How  smai-t  a  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  con- 
science! Shakspeare. 

To  the  fair  he  fain  would  quarter  show, 
His  teuJer  heart  recoils  at  every  blow; 
If  unaAvares  he  gives  too  smart  a  stroke, 
He  means  but  to  correct,  and  not  provoke,    Granv. 

2.  Quick;  vigorous;  active. 

That  day  was  spent  in  smart  skirmishes,  in  which 
many  fell.  Clarendon. 

This  sound  proceeded  from  the  nimble  and  smart 
percussions  of  the  ambient  air,  made  by  the  swift 
and  irregular  motions  of  the  particles  of  the  liquors. 

Boyle. 

3.  Producing  any  effect  with  force  and 
vigour. 

After  show'rs 
The  stars  shine  smarter,  and  the  moon  adorns. 
As  with  uuborrowM  beams,  her  sharpen'd  horns. 

Dryden. 

4.  Acute;  witty. 

It  was  a  smart  reply  that  Augustus  made  to  one 
that  ministered  this  comfort  of  the  fatality  of  things; 
this  was  so  far  from  giving  any  ease  to  his  mind, 
that  it  was  the  very  thing  that  troubled  him. 

Tillotson. 

5.  Brisk;  vivacious;  lively. 

You  may  see  a  smart  rhetorician  turnmg  his  hat 
in  his  hands,  during  the  whole  course  of  his  ha- 
rangue. A  deaf  man  would  think  he  was  cheapen- 
ing a  beaver.  Mdison. 

Who,  for  the  poor  renown  of  being  smart, 
Would  leave  a  sting  within  a  brother's  heart! 

Young. 

Smart,    smS.rt.    n.  a.    A  fellow  affecting 

biiskness  and  vivacity.    A  cant  word. 
Sma'rtly,  smirt'le.   adv.    [from  smart.'\ 
After  a  smart  manner;  sharply;  briskly; 
vigorously;  wittily. 

The  art,  order,  aud  gravity  of  those  proceedings, 
where  short,  severe,  constant  rules  were  set,  and 
smartly  pursued,  made  them  less  taken  notice  of. 

Clarendon. 

Sma'rtness,  smS.rt'nfis.n.5.  [from  smart.'] 

1.  The  quality  of  being  smart;  quickness; 
vigour. 

What  interest  such  a  smartness  in  striking  the  air 
hatb  in  the  production  of  sound,  may  in  some  mea- 
sure appear  by  the  motion  of  a  bullet,  and  that  of  a 
switch  or  other  wand,  which  produce  no  sound,  if 
they  do  but  slowly  pass  through  the  air;  whereas,  if 
the  one  do  smartly  strike  the  air,  and  the  other  be 
shot  out  of  a  gun,  the  celerity  of  their  percussions  on 
the  air  puts  it  into  an  undulating  motion,  which, 
reaching  the  ear,  produces  an  audible  noise.  Boyle. 

2.  Liveliness;  briskness;  wittiness. 

1  defy  all  the  clubs  to  invent  a  new  phrase,  equal 
in  wit,  humour,  smartness,  or  politeness,  to  my  set. 

Swift 
Smatch,  smatsh.    n.  s.    [corrupted  from 
smacf:.] 

1 .  Taste;  tincture;  twang. 

Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  go»id  respect; 
Thy  life  hath  bad  some  smatch  of  honour  in  't. 

Slutkspeare. 

Some  nations  have  a  peculiar  guttural  or  nasal 
smatch  in  their  language.  Holder. 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixtwith  asmatch  ofavitriolick.  Grew. 

2.  [^carulfo,  Latin.]   A  bird. 

Tb  Sma'tter,  smat'ttlr.  v.n.  [It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  corrupted  from  smack  or 
tastf.'\ 

1.  To  have  a  slight  taste;  to  have  a  slight, 
superficial,  and  imperfect  knowledge. 


Such  a  practice  gives  a  slight  smattering  of  several 
sciences,  without  any  solid  knowledge.  Watts- 

Since,  by  a  little  smattering  in   learning,  and 

great  conceit  of  himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion, 

may  he  find  it  again  by  harder  study  and  an  humbler 

mind.  Bentley. 

2.  To  talk  superficially  or  ignorantly. 

In  proper  terms,  such  as  men  smaller. 
When  they  throw  out  and  miss  the  matter.     Hudib. 

Of  state  affairs  you  cannot  smaller; 
Are  aukward  when  you  try  to  flatter.  Swift. 

Sma'tter,  smat't^r.^8  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Superficial  or  slight  knowledge. 

All  other  sciences  were  extinguished  during  this 
empire,  excepting  only  a  smaller  of  judicial  astro- 
logy. Temple. 
Sma'tterer,  smat'tir-flr.  n.  s.  [from 
smatter.']  One  who  has  a  slight  or  su- 
perficial knowledge. 

These  few  who  preserve  any  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing, ate,  except  one  or  two  smatlerers,  the  clergy's 
friends.  Sivift. 

To  Smear,  sm6ir.227  v.  a.  [pmepan,  Sax. 
am,eeren,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  overspread  with  something  viscous 
and  adhesive;  to  besmear. 

If  any  such  be  here,  that  love  this  painting, 
Wherein  you  see  me  sniear'd, 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life, 
Let  him  wave  thus.  Shakspeare. 

Then  from  the  mountain  hewing  timber  tall, 
Began  to  build  a  vessel  of  huge  bulk. 
Smeared  round  with  pitch.  JUilton. 

Smeared  as  she  was  with  black  Gorgonean  blood, 
The  Fury  sprang  above  the  Stygian  flood.     Dryden. 

2.  To  soil;  to  contaminate. 

Why  had  I  not,  with  charitable  hand, 
Took  up  a  beggar's  issue  at  my  gates? 
Who  smeared  thus  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said  no  part  of  it  is  mine.  Shaksp. 

Smear,  sm^er.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  An 
ointment;  any  fat  liquor  or  juice. 

Smea'ry,  sni6er'6.  adj.  [from  smear."] 
Dauby;  adhesive. 

A  smeary  foam  works  o'er  my  grinding  jaws, 
And  utmost  anguish  shakes  my  lab'ring  frame. 

Rowe. 

Smeath,  smict/i.  n.  s.  A  seafowl. 

To  Smeeth  or  Smutch,  sm^ith.  v.  a. 
[fmibbe,  Saxon,]  To  smoke;  to  black- 
en with  smoKe.   Not  in  use. 

Sme'gmatick,  smeg'ma-tik.  adj.  [c-^y^tt^t.] 
Soapy;  detersive.  Diet. 

To  Smell,  sm^U.  v  a.  pret.  and  part,  smelt. 
[Of  this  word  the  etymology  is  very  ob- 
scure. S/cin7ier,  the  most  acute  of  all 
etymologists,  derives  it  from  smoel, 
warm,  Dutch;  because  smells  are  in- 
creased by  heat.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  nose. 

Their  neighbours  hear  the  same  musick,  or  smell 
the  same  perfumes  with  themselves,  for  here  is 
enough  Collier. 

2.  To  find  out  by  mental  sagacity. 

The  horse  smelt  him  out,  and  presently  a  crochet 
came  in  his  head  how  to  countermine  him. 

VEslrange. 
To  Smell,  sm^ll.  v.  n. 

1.  To  strike  the  nostrils. 

The  king  is  but  a  man  as  I  am:  the  violet  smells 
to  him  as  it  doth  to  me;  all  his  senses  have  but  hu- 
man conditions.  Shakspeare. 

The  daintiest  smells  of  flowers  are  out  of  those 
plants  whose  leaves  smell  not.  Bacon. 

2.  To  have  any  particular  scent:  with  of. 

Honey  in  Spain,  smelleth  apparently  of  the  rose- 
mary or  orange,  from  whence  the  bee  gathereth  it. 

BaconT 
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A  woA  of  this  nature  is  not  to  be  pciibrmed 
upon  one  leg,  and  should  snwU  of  oil  if  duly  han- 
dled. Brown 

If  you  have  a  silver  saucepan,  and  the  butter 
smells  o/ smoke,  lay  the  fault  upon  the  coals.  Swift. 

3.  To  have  a  particular  tincture  or  smack 
of  any  quality. 

My  unsoii'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life, 
Will  so  your  accusation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report. 
And  smell  of  calumny.  Shakspeare. 

A  man  so  smelling  of  the  people's  lee. 
The  court  received  him  first  for  charity.       Dryden. 

4.  To  practise  the  act  of  smelling. 
Whosoever  shall  make  like  unto  that,  to  smell 

thereto,  shall  be  cut  off.  Exodus. 

I  had  a  mind  to  know,  whether  they  would  find 
out  the  treasure,  and  whether  stnelling  enabled 
them  to  know  what  is  good  for  their  nourishment. 

Spectatm: 

5.  To  exercise  sagacity. 
Down  with  the  nose,  take  the  bridge  quite  away, 

Of  him  that,  his  particular  to  forefend, 
Smells  from  the  general  weal.  Shakspeare. 

Smell,  smell,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Power  of  smelling;  the  sense  of  which 
the  nose  is  the  organ. 

Next,  in  the  nostrils  she  doth  use  the  smell, 
As  God  the  breath  of  life  in  Ihem  did  give: 

So  makes  he  now  this  pow'r  in  them  to  dwell, 
To  judge  all  airs  whereby  we  breathe  and  live. 

Davies. 

2.  Scent;  power  of  affecting  the  nose. 

The  sweetest  smell  in  the  air  is  the  white  double 

violet,  which  conies  twice  a-year.  Bacon. 

All  sweet  smells  have  joined  with   them   some 

earthy  or  crude  odours.  Bacon. 

Pleasant  smells  are  not  confined  unto  vegetables, 

but  found  in  divers  animals.  Brmcn, 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  smells,  though  we  have 

but  a  few  names  for  them;  the  imell  of  a  violet  and 

of  musk,  both  sweet,  are  as  distinct  as  any  two  smells. 

Locke, 
Sme'ller,  smdl'lilr.98  n.  s.  [from  smell.] 

He  who  smells. 
Sme'llfeast,  smeirfSste.  n.  s.  \_smell  and 
feast.]  A  parasite;  one  who  haunts  good 
tables. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten: 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common 
smellfeast,  that  sponges  upon  other  people's  trench- 
ers. L^  Estrange. 
Smelt,  smSlt.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
smell, 

A  cudgel  he  had  felt, 
^  And  far  enough  ou  this  occasion  smelt.  King. 

Smelt,  sn^it.  n.  s.  [pmeiC,  Sax.]  A  small 
sea  fish. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts. 

Carew 
To  Smelt,  smSlt.  v.  a.  [smaltay  Islandick; 
smelten,  Dutch.]     To  melt  ore,  so  as  to 
extract  the  metal. 

A  sort  of  earth,  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  found 
chiefly  in  iron  mines.  Some  of  this  earth  confains 
as  much  iron  as  to  render  it  worth  smelting.  Woodis. 

Sme'lter,  smelt'i\r.o»  n.s.  [from  5;/zc//.] 
One  who  melts  ore. 
The  smellers  come  up  to  the  assayers.  Woodward. 
To  S.MERK,  sinerk.  v.  a.  [f  mepcian.  Sax.] 
To  smile  wantonly. 

Certain  gentlemen  of  the  gown,  whose  aukward 
spruce,  prim,  sneering,  and  smirk'ing  countenances 
have  got  good  preferment  by  force  of  cringing. 

Sme'rky  or  Smirk,  smerk'^.»03  adj.  Nice- 
smart;  jaunty. 

Seest,  how  bragg  yon  bullock  bears, 
So  smirA:,  so  smooth,  bis  pricked  ears? 
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His  borns  been  as  brade  as  rainbow  bent, 

His  dew-lap  as  lith  as  lass  of  Kent.  Spenser, 

Sme'rlin,  sm^r'lin.  n.s.  ycobitis  aculeata.'^ 
A  fish.  Ainsivorth. 

Smi'cket,  smik'kk.9^  n.s.  [diminutive  of 
smock;  smocket^  smicketJ^    The  Under 
garment  of  a  woman. 
To  Smight,  smile,  for  smite. 
As  when  a  griffon,  seized  of  his  prey, 
A  dragon  fierce  encountereth  in  his  flight, 
Through  widest  air  making  his  idle  way. 
That  would  his  rightful  ravin  rend  away; 
With  hideous  horror  both  together  smight, 
And  souce  so  sore  that  they  the  heavens  affray. 

Fairy  Qiieen. 

To  Smile,  smile,  v.  n.  [smuylen^  Dutch.] 

1.  To  contract  the  face  ■with  pleasure;  to 

express  kindness,  love,  or  gladness,  by 

the  countenance:  contrary  \o  frown. 

The  goddess  of  the  mountain  smiled  upon  her 
votaries,  and  cheared  them  in  their  passage  J.o  her 
palace.  rr,  ., 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake. 

She  smiVd  to  see  the  doughty  hero  slain; 
But,  at  her  smile,  the  beau  reviv'd  again. 

But  when  her  anxious  lord  return'd, 
Raird  is  her  head;  her  eyes  are  dry'd: 

She  smiks  as  William  ne'er  had  moarn'd, 

She  looks  as  Mary  ne'er  had  died.  Prior. 

3.  To  express  slight  contempt  by  the  look. 

Our  king  replied,  which  some  will  smile  at  now, 

but  according  to  the  learning  of  that  time.  Camden. 

Should  some  more  sober  critick  come  abroad. 
If  wrong,  I  smile;  if  right,  I  kiss  the  rod. 
'Twas  what  1  said  to  Crags  and  Child, 
"Who  prais'd  my  modesty,  and  smiVd. 
3.  To  look  gay  or  joyous. 
Let  their  heirs  enrich  their  time 
With  smiling  plenty  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Shakspeare. 
For  see  the  morn, 
Unconcem'd  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

All  things  smiVd, 
Birds  on  the  brandies  warbling.  Milton. 

The  river  of  bliss  through  midst  of  heaven 
Rolls  o'er  Elysian  flow'rs  her  amber  stream; 
With  these,  that  never  fade,  the  spirits  elect 
Bind  their  resplendent  locks  inwreath'd  with  beams; 
Now  in  loose  garlands  thick  thrown  off,  the  bright 
Pavement,  that  like  a  sea  of  jasper  shone, 
Impurpled  with  celestial  roses  smiVd.  MUton. 

The  desart  smiled, 
And  paradise  was  open'd  iu  the  wild.  Pope. 

4.  To  be  favourable;  to  be  propitious. 
Then  let  me  not  let  pass 
Occasion,  which  now  smiks.  Milton. 

Me  all  too  mean  for  such  a  task  1  weet; 
Yet,  if  the  sovereign  lady  deigns  to  smik, 
I'll  follow  Horace  with  impetuous  heat, 
And  clothe  the  verse  in  Spenser's  native  style.  Prior. 
Smile,  smile,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  slight  contraction  of  the  face;  a  look 
of  pleasure  or  kindness:  opposed  to 
frotvn. 

I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he  loves  me  still. — 

Qji  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiks  such 

skill.  Shakspeare. 

No  man  marks  the  narrow  space 
'Twixt  a  prison  and  a  smile.  Wotton. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiks 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milton. 

Sweet  intercourse 
Of  looks  and  smiks:  for  smiles  from  reason  flow, 
To  brute  denied,  and  are  of  love  the  food.    Milton. 

2.  Gay  or  joyous  appearance. 

Ye^^at  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 


Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores, 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heav'n  and  earth  impart, 
The  smiks  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art.' 

Addison. 

Smi'lingly,  smi'llng-l^.""  adv.  [from 
smilinff.']  With  a  look  of  pleasure. 

His  flaw'd  heart, 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief. 
Burst  smilingly.  Shakspeare. 

Carneades  stopping  him  smilingly,  told  him,  we 
are  not  so  forward  as  to  lose  good  company.      Boyle. 

To  Smilt,  smilt.  v.  n.  [corrupted  from 
smelt,  or  melt."] 

Having  too  much  water,  many  corns  will  smilt, 
or  have  their  pulp  turned  into  a  substance  like  thick 
cream.  Mortimer, 

To  Smirch,  sm^rtsh.*°^  v.  a.  [from  murk 
or  murcky.~\    To  cloud;  to  dusk;  to  soil. 

I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.    Shaksp. 
Like  the  shaven  Hercules  in  the  smirch  worm- 
eaten  tapestry .  Shakspeare. 
To  Smirk,  sm^rk.  v.  a.  To  look  affected- 
ly soft  or  kind. 

Her  grizzled  locks  assume  a  smirking  grace, 
And  art  has  levell'd  her  deep  furrow'd  face.  Young. 

Smit,  smit.  The  part.  pass,  oi  smite. 

Fir'd  with  the  views  this  glitt'ring  scene  displays, 
And  smit  with  passion  for  my  country's  praise, 
My  artless  reed  attempts  this  lofty  theme, 
Where  sacred  Isis  rolls  her  ancient  stream.  Ticket. 

To  Smite,  smite,  v.  a.  pret.  smote;  part, 
pass,  amit,  smitten.  [j-miCan,  Saxon; 
smijten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  strike;  to  reach  with  a  blow. 

So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  gives  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thy  eye  beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have 
smote 
The  night  of  dew  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows. 

Shakspeare. 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite. 
Descending.  Mikon. 

2.  To  kill;  to  destroy. 

The  servants  of  David  had  smitten  of  Benjamin's 
men,  so  that  three  hundred  and  threescore  died. 

2  Samuel. 
God  smote  him  for  bis  errour,  and  he  died. 

2  Samuel. 

3.  To  afflict;  to  chasten.  A  scriptural  ex- 
pression. 

Let  us  not  mistake  God's  goodness,  nor  imagine, 
because  he  smites  us,  that  we  are  forsaken  by  him. 

Wake. 

4.  To  blast. 

And  the  flax  and  the  barley  was  smitten,  but  the 
wheat  and  the  rye  not.  Exodus. 

5.  To  affect  with  any  passion. 

I  wander  where  the  muses  haunt. 
Clear  spring,  or  shady  grove,  or  sunny  hill, 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sacred  song.  Milton. 

Tempt  not  the  Lord  thy  God,  he  said,  and  stood; 
But  Satan  smitkn  with  amazement  fell.        Milton. 
See  what  the  charms  that  smite  the  simple  heart, 
Not  touch'd  by  nature,  and  notreach'd  by  art. 

Pope. 
Smit  with  the  love  of  sister  arts  we  came. 
And  met  congenial,  mingling  flame  with  flame. 

Pope. 
To  Smite,  smite,  v.  n.  To  strike;  to  col- 
lide. 
The  heart  melteth,  and  the  knees  smite  together. 

JVflftwm. 

Smi'ter,  smi'tdr.s^n. «.  [from  smite. ^  He 
who  smites. 

I  gave  my  back  to  the  snuters,  and  my  cheeks  to 
them  that  pluck  off  the  hair.  Isaiah. 

46mith,   smifA.*"   n.  s.   [jprnib,    Saxon; 


smethf    German;    smid^  Dutch;    from 
pmican,  Saxon,  to  beat.] 
One  who  forges  with  his  hammer;  one 
who  works  in  metals. 

He  doth  nothing  but  talk  of  his  horse,  and  can 
shoe  him.  I  am  afraid  bis  mother  played  false  with 
a  smith.  Shakspeare. 

Lawless  man,  the  anvil  dares  profane. 
And  forge  that  steel  by  which  a  man  is  slain; 
Which  earth  at  first  for  ploughshares  did  afford; 
Nor  yet  the  smith  had  learn'd  to  form  a  sword. 

Tote. 

The  ordinary  qualities  observable  in  iron,  or  a 

diamond,  that  make  their  true  complex  idea,  a 

smith  or  a  jeweller  commonly  knows  better  than  a 

philosopher.  Locke. 

2.  He  that  makes  or  effects  any  thing. 

The  doves  repented,  though  too  late. 
Become  the  smiths  of  their  own  foolish  fate.  Dryd. 

Smi'thcraft,  smi?A'krdft.  n.  a.  [fmift- 
cjiaepc,  Saxon]  The  art  of  a  smith. 
Inventors  of  pastorage,  smithcraft,  and  musick. 

Rideigh. 
Smi'thery,  smi/A'dr-i.  n.  s.  [from  smith.'] 

The  shop  of  a  smith. 
Smi'thing,  smiM'ing.  n.  a.  [from  smith,'] 
An  art  manual,  by  which  an  irregular 
lump,  or   several   lumps,  of  iron,   is 
wrought  into  an  intended  shape. 

Moxon. 
Smi'thy,  smUA'4.  n.  s.  [pmiftbe,  Saxon.] 
The  shop  of  a  smith. 

His  blazing  locks  sent  forth  a  crackling  sound, 

And  hiss'd  like  red  hot  iron  within  the  smithy 

drown'd.  Dryden. 

Smitt,  smit.  n.  a.  The  finest  of  the  clayey 

ore,  made  up  into  balls,  they  use  for 

marking  of  sheep,  and  call  it  smitt. 

Woodward. 
Smi'tten,  smit't*n.*°3  [participle  pass,  of 
smite.]     Struck;  killed;   affected  with 
passion. 

How  agree  the  kettle  and  the  earthen  pot  toge- 
ther; for  if  the  one  be  smiiten  against  the  other,  it 
shall  be  broken.  Eccle^mticus. 

We  did  esteem  him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and 
afflicted.  Is<uah. 

By  the  advantages  of  a  good  person  and  a  pleas- 
ing conversation,  he  made  such  an  impression  in 
her  heart  as  could  not  be  effaced ;  and  he  was  him- 
self no  less  smitten  with  Constantia.  Mdison. 

Smock,  smok.  n.  s.  [pmoc,  Saxon.] 
1.  The  under  garment  of  a  woman;    a 
shift. 

Her  body  covered  with  a  light  taffeta  garment,  so 
cut,  as  the  wrought  smock  came  through  it  in  many 
places.  Sidney. 

How  dost  though  look  now'  oh  ill-starr'd  wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt; 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n, 

Shakspeare. 

Their  apparel  was  linen  breeches,  and  over  that 
a  smock  close  girt  unto  them  with  a  towel.  Sandys. 

Though  Artemisia  talks  by  fits 
Of  councils,  classicks,  fathers,  wits; 

Reads  Malbranche,  Boyle,  and  Locke: 
Yet  in  some  things,  methinks,  she  fails; 
'Twere  well  if  she  would  pare  her  nails, 

And  wear  a  cleaner  smocjfc.  Pope. 

.  Smock  is  used  in  a  ludicrous  kind  of 
composition  for  any  thing  relating  to 
women. 

At  smocAi-treason,  matron,  I  believe  you, 
And  if  I  were  your  husband;  but  when  I 
Trust  to  your  cobweb  bosoms  any  other, 
Let  me  there  die  a  fly,  and  feast  yon  spider. 

BenJoixson, 
Plague  on  his  smocK-loyalty! 
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1  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted, 
Made  sour  aud  senseless,  tura'd  to  whey,  by  love. 

Dryden. 

Smo'ckfaoed,  sm6k'fiste.'*8  adj.  [^smock 
and /ace.']    Palefaced;  maidetily. 

Old  chiefs  reflecting  on  their  former  deeds, 
Disdain'd  to  rust  with  batter'd  invalids; 
But  active  in  the  foremost  ranks  appear, 
Aud  leave  young  smock-fac''d  beaux  to  guard  the 
rear.  Fenton. 

Smoke,  smoke,  n.  s.  [ya-mwfff  Welsh; 
fmec,  pmoec,  Saxon;  smoock,  Dutch.] 
The  visible  effluvium^  or  sooty  exhala- 
tion, from  any  thing  burninj;^. 

She  might  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned,  but  smoth- 
ered. Sidney. 

Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  the  air; 
Why  should  the  smoke  pursue  the  fair?  Cleaveland. 
He  knew  tears  caused  by  smoke,  but  not  by  flame. 

Cowley. 
All  involv'd  with  stench  and  smoke.         Milton. 
As  smoke  that  rises  from  the  kindling  fires 
Is  seen  this  moment,  and  the  next  expires.     Prior. 
Sm^ke  passing  through  flame  cannot  but  grow  red 
hot,  and  red  hot  smoke  can  appear  no  other  than 
flame.  Newton. 

To  Smoke,  smoke,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  emit  a  dark  exhalation  by  heat. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  a  smoking  furnace  and 
a  burning  lamp  passed  between  those  pieces. 

Genesis. 
His  brandish'd  steel, 
Which  smoked  with  bloody  execution.     fihiJcspeare. 
To  him  no  temple  stood  nor  altar  smoked.  Milton. 
For  Venus  Cytherea  was  invok'd. 
Altars  for  Pallas  to  Athena  smoked.         Granville. 
3.  To  burn;  to  be  kindled.     A  scriptural 
term. 

The  anger  of  the  Lord  shEdl  smoke  against  that 
man.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  move  with  such  swiftness  as  to  kin- 
dle; to  move  very  fast,  so  as  to  raise 
dust  like  smoke. 

Aventinus  drives  his  chariot  round; 
Proud  of  his  steeds  he  smokes  along  the  field; 
His  father's  hydra  fills  the  ample  shield.     Dryden. 

With  hasty  hand  the  ruling  reins  he  drew, 
He  lash'd  the  coursers,  and  the  coursers  flew; 
Beneath  the  bending  yoke  alike  they  held 
Their  equal  pace,  and  smok''d  along  the  field.  Pope. 

4.  To  smell  or  hunt  out. 

He  hither  came  t'  observe  and  smoke 
What  courses  other  riskers  took.  Hudibras. 

I  began  to  smoke  that  they  were  a  parcel  of  mum- 
mers, and  wondered  that  none  of  the  Middlesex 
justices  took  care  to  lay  some  of  them  by  the  heels. 

,iddison. 

5.  To  use  tobacco. 

6.  To  suffer;  to  be  punished. 

Maugre  ail  the  world  will  I  keep  safe, 
Or  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome.  Shaksp. 
To  Smoke,  smoke,  -y.  a. 
1.  To  scent  by  smoke;  to  medicate  by 
smoke,  or  dry  in  smoke. 

Frictions  of  the  back-bone  witli  flannel,  smoaked 
with  penetrating  aromatical  substances,  have  proved 
eflectual.  ^rbuthnot. 

8.  To  smell  out;  to  find  out. 

He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old  lord;  when  bis 
disguise  and  he  is  parted,  what  a  sprat  you  shall 
find  him !  ShJakspeare. 

Tom  Tattle  passes  for  an  impertinent,  and  Will 
Trippet  begins  to  he  smoked,  in  case  I  continue  this 
paper.  Spectator. 

3.  To  sneer;  to  ridicule  to  the  face. 

Smoke  the  fellow  there.  Congreve. 

To  Smoke-dry,  smoke'dri.  v.  a.  [smoke 
and  dry.'j  To  dry  by  smoke. 


Smoke-dry  the  fruit,  but  not  if  you  plant  them. 

Mortimer. 

Smo'ker,  sm6'kilr.9*  n.  s.  [from  smoke.'] 
i.  One  that  dries  or  perfumes  by  smoke. 
2.  One  that  uses  tobacco. 
SMo'KELESs,sm6ke'lds.ac(/.[fromsmo^e.] 

Having  no  smoke. 

Tenants  with  sighs  the  smokeless  tow'rs  survey. 
And  turn  th'  unwilling  steed  another  way.      Pope. 

Smoky,  smo'k^.  adj.  [from  smoke.] 

1.  Emitting  smoke;  fumid. 

Victorious  to  the  top  aspires 
Involving  all  the  wood  in  smoky  fires.         Dryden. 

2.  Having  the  appearance  or  nature  of 
smoke. 

London  appears  in  a  morning  drowned  in  a  black 
cloud,  and  all  the  day  after  smothered  with  smoky 
fog,  the  consequence  whereof  proves  very  offensive 
to  the  lungs.  Harvey. 

If  blast  septentrionel  with  brushing  wings 
Sweep  up  the  smoky  mists,  aud  vapours  damp, 
Then  woe  to  mortals!  Philips. 

3.  Noisome  with  smoke. 

O  he 's  as  tedious 
As  a  tir'd  horse,  or  as  a  railing  wife; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house.  Shakspeare. 

Courtesy 
Is  sooner  found  in  lowly  sheds. 
With  sjnoA:!/ rafters,  than  in  tap'stry  halls, 
And  courts  of  princes.  Milton. 

Morpheus,  the  humble  god  that  dwells 
In  cottages  aud  smoky  cells. 
Hates  gilded  roofs  aud  beds  of  down; 
And,  though  he  fears  no  prince's  frown. 

Flies  from  the  circle  of  a  crown.  Denham. 

Smooth,     sm66TH.*°8  *''     adj.     [pmeft, 
f  moeft,  Saxon;  mivyth,  Welsh.] 

1.  Even  on  the  surface;  not  rough;  level; 
having  no  asperities. 

Behold  Esau  my  brother  is  a  hairy  man,  and  I  am 
a  smooth  man.  Genesis. 

Missing  thee  I  walk  unseen 
On  the  dry  sniootfc-shaven  green, 
To  behold  the  wandering  moon 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon.  Milton. 

The  outlines  must  be  smooth,  imperceptible  to 
the  touch,  and  even  without  eminences  or  cavities. 

Dryden. 
Nor  box  nor  limes,  without  their  use; 
Smoot/i-grain'd,  and  proper  for  the  turner's  trade, 
Which  curious  bands  may  carve,  and  steel  with  ease 
invade.  Dryden. 

2.  Evenly  spread;  glossy. 

He  for  the  promised  journey  bids  prepare 
The  smoot/i-hair'd  horses  and  the  rapid  car.   Pope. 

3.  Equal  in  pace;  without  starts  or  ob- 
struction. 

By  the  hand  he  took  me  rais'd, 
And  over  fields  and  waters,  as  in  air, 
Smoot/i-slidiog  without  step.  Milton. 

The  fair-hair'd  queen  of  love 
Descends  smoc/t/i-glidiog  from  the  courts  above. 

Pope. 

4.  Gently  flowing. 

Smooth  Adonis  from  his  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea.  Milton. 

5.  Voluble;  not  harsh;  soft. 

When  sage  Minerva  rose. 
From  her  sweet  lips  smooth  elocution  flows.     Gay. 

So,  Dick  adept,  tuck  back  thy  hair; 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear 
Remarks  which  none  did  e'er  disclose 
In  smoot/i-pac'd  verse  or  hobbling  prose.        Prior. 

6.  Bland;  mild;  adulatory. 

The  subtle  fiend. 
Though  inly  stung  with  anger  and  disdain. 
Dissembled,  and  this  answer  smooth  return'd. 

Milton. 
This  smooth  discourse  and  mild  behaviour  oft 
Conceal  a  traitor.  Addison. 


He  was  smootl^-loagued,  gave  good  words,  and 
seldom  lost  his  temper.  .irbuthnot. 

The  madding  monarchs  to  compose, 
The Pylian  prince,  the s;ru>o/A-speech'd  Nestor,  rose. 

Tickel. 
To  Smooth,  smdoTH.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  To  level;  to  make  even  on  the  surface. 

The  carpenter  encouraged  the  goldsmith,  and  be 
that  smoothelh  with  the  hammer  him  that  smote  the 
anvil.  Isaiah. 

Smiling  she  seem'd,  and  full  of  pleasing  thought; 
From  ocean  as  she  first  began  to  rise. 
And  smoothed  the  ruffled  seas,  andclear'd  the  skies. 

Dryden. 

Now  on  the  wings  of  winds  our  course  we  keep; 
The  god  hath  smoothed  the  waters  of  the  deep. 

Pope. 

2.  To  work  into  a  soft  uniform  mass. 

It  brings  up  again  into  the  mouth  that  which  it 
had  swallowed,  and  chewing  it,  grinds  and  smooths 
it,  and  afterwards  swallows  it  into  another  stomach. 

Ray. 

3.  To  make  easy;  to  rid  from  obstruc- 
tions. 

Thou,  Abelard!  the  last  sad  office  pay. 
And  smooth  my  passage  to  the  realms  of  day.  Pope. 

4.  To  make  flowing;  to  free  from  harsh- 
ness. 

In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smoollis  her  charming  tones.  Milton, 

All  your  muses  softer  art  display; 
Let  Carolina  smooth  the  tuneful  lay; 
Lull  with  Amelia's  liquid  name  the  Nine, 
And  sweetly  flow  through  all  the  royal  line.     Pope, 

5.  To  palliate;  to  soften. 

Had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child, 
To  smooth  his  fault,  I  would  have  been  more  mild. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  calm;  to  mollify. 

Now  breathe  we,  lords;  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause. 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  perturbation  smooth''d  with  outward  calm. 

Milton. 

7.  To  ease. 

Restor'd  it  soon  will  be;  the  means  prepar'd, 
The  difficulty  smooth^  the  danger  shar'd: 
Be  but  yourself.  Dryden. 

8.  To  flatter;  to  soften  with  blandish- 
ments. 

Because  I  cannot  flatter  and  look  fair, 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  deceive  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy.        Shakspeare- 

This  man  's  a  flatt'rer.'  if  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  evei7  greeze  of  fortune 
Is  smoothed  by  that  below.  Shakspeare. 

To  Smo'othen,  smddTH'^n.  v.  a.  [a  bad 
word  among  mechanicks  for  smooth.] 
To  make  even  and  smooth. 

With  edged  grooving  tools  they  cut  down  and 
smoothen  the  exuberances  left.  Moxon. 

Smo'othfaced,      sm66TH'fiste.3«9      adj. 
[smooth  and yace.]    Mild  looking;  hav 
ing  a  soft  air. 

O,  shall  I  say  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife? 
— Not  so,  ray  lord;  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
I'll  mark  no  words  that  smoothfaced  wooers  say. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  their  heirs 
Enrich  their  time  to  come  with  smoothfac''d  peace, 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prosp'rous  days. 

Shakspeare . 
Smo'othly,     sm66TH'16,     adv.      [from 

STHOOlh.] 

1.  Not  roughly;  evenly. 

2.  With  even  glide. 

The  musick  of  that  murmuring  spring 
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Is  not  so  moorufol  as  the  strains  you  sing; 

Nor  rivers  winding  through  the  vales  below 

So  sweetly  warble,  or  so  smoothly  flow.  Pope. 

3.  Without  obstruction;  easily;  readily. 
Had  Joshua  been  mindful,  the  fraud  of  the  Gi- 
beonites  could  not  so  smoothly  have  past  unespied, 
till  there  was  no  help.  Hooker. 

•i.  With  soft  and  bland  language. 

Smo'othness,    sm66TH'n^s.    n.  s.    [  from 

1 .  Evenness  on  the  surface;  freedom  from 
asperity, 

A  countryman  feeding  his  flock  by  the  sea-side, 
it  was  so  delicate  a  fine  day,  that  the  smoothness  of 
the  water  tempted  him  to  set  up  for  a  merchant. 

L'Estrange. 

The  nymph  is  all  into  a  laurel  gone, 
The  smoothness  of  her  skin  remains  alone.  Dryden. 

2.  Softness  or  mildness  on  the  palate. 

Fallacious  drink!  ye  honest  men,  beware, 
Nor  trust  its  smoothness,  the  third  circling  glass 
Suffices  virtue.  Philips. 

3.  Sweetness  and  softness  of  numbers. 

As  French  has  more  fineness  and  smoothness  at 
this  time,  so  it  had  more  compass,  spirit,  and  force 
in  Montaigne's  age.  Temple. 

Virgil,  though  smooth,  where  smoothness  is  re- 
quired, is  so  far  from  affecting  it,  that  he  rather 
disdains  it;  frequently  using  synalephas,  and  con- 
cluding his  sense  in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Dryd. 

4.  Blandness  and  gentleness  of  speech. 

She  is  too  subtile  for  thee ;  and  her  smoothness. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience, 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her.  Shakspeare. 

Smote,  smote.   The  preterit  of  smite. 

Death  with  a  trident  smate.  Milton. 

To  Smo'ther,  smiiTH'iir.'*69  v.  a.  [pmo- 
pan,  Saxon.3 

1 .  To  suffocate  with  smoke,  or  by  exclu- 
sion of  the  air. 

She  might  give  passage  to  her  thoughts,  and  so 
as  it  were  utter  out  some  smoke  of  those  flames, 
wherewith  else  she  was  not  only  burned  but  smoth- 
ered. Sidney. 

We  smothered 
The  most  replenish'd  sweet  work  of  nature, 
That  from  the  prime  creation  e'er  she  fram'd. 

Shakspeare . 

We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.    Shaksp. 

The  helpless  traveller,  with  wild  surprise, 
Sees  the  dry  desart  all  around  him  rise, 
And  smotherH  in  the  dusty  whirlwind  dies.  Addison. 

2.  To  suppress. 

Lewd  and  wicked  custom,  beginning  perhaps  at 
the  first  among  few,  afterwards  spreading  into  great- 
er multitudes,  and  so  continuing;  from  time  may  be 
of  force,  even  in  plain  things,  to  STiother  the  light 
of  natural  understanding.  Hooker. 

She  was  warmed  with  the  graceful  appearance  of 
the  hero:  she  smothered  those  sparkles  out  of  de- 
cency, but  conversation  blew  them  op  into  a  flame. 

Dryden. 
Smo'ther,  smi&TH'ur.88  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  A  state  of  suppression.    Not  in  use. 

This  unfortunate  prince,  after  a  long  smother  of 
discontent,  and  hatred  of  many  of  his  nobility  and 
people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into  seditions,  was 
at  last  distressed  by  them.  Bacon 

A  man  were  better  relate  himself  to  a  statue,  than 
suffer  his  thoughts  to  pass  in  smother.  Bacon 

Nothing  makesaman  suspect  much ,  more  than  to 
know  little;  and  therefore  men  should  procure  to 
know  more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in 
s^nother.  Bacon. 

2.  Smoke;  thick  dust. 

Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother, 
From  tyrant  duke  into  a  tyrant  brother.       Shaksp. 
Where  yon  disorder'd  heap  of  ruin  lies, 
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Stones  rent  from  stones,  where  clouds  of  dust  arise, 

Amid  that  smother  Neptune  holds  his  place.  Di-yd. 

The  greater  part  enter  only  like  mutes  to  fill  the 

stage,  and  spend  their  taper  in  smoke  and  smother. 

Collier. 

To  Smo'ther,  smiTa'i'ir.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  smoke  without  vent. 

Hay  and  straw  have  a  very  low  degree  of  heat; 
but  yet  close  and  smotheririg,  and  which  drieth  not. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  be  suppressed  or  kept  close. 

The  advantage  of  conversation  is  such,  that,  for 
want  of  company,  a  man  had  better  talk  to  a  post 
than  let  his  thoughts  lie  smoking  and  smothering. 

Collier. 

Smo'uldering,  smol'dur-ing.  >        [This 
Smo'uldry,  smol'dr^.  3  word 

seems  a  participle;  but  1  know  not 
whether  the  verb  srnoulder  be  in  use: 
ymojan,  Saxon,  to  smother;  smocl, 
Dutch,  hot.]  Burning  and  smoking 
without  vent. 

None  can  breathe,  nor  see,  nor  hear  at  will, 
Through  smouldry  cloud  of  duskish  stinking  smoke, 
That  th'  only  breath  him  daunts  who  hath  escap'd 
the  stroke.  Fairy  Qween. 

In  some  close  pent  room  it  crept  along, 
And,  smould'nng  as  it  went,  in  silence  fed; 

Till  th'  infant  monster,  with  devouring  strong, 
Walk'd  boldly  upright  with  pnaUftfl  head.   Dryden. 

SMUG,  smilg.  adj.  l^smuck,  dress;  smuck- 
en,  to  dress;  Dutch.]  Nice;  spruci ; 
dressed  with  affectation  of  niceness,  but 
without  elegance. 

There  I  have  a  bankrupt  for  a  prodigal,  who 
dares  scarce  shew  his  head  on  the  Rialto;  a  beggar, 
that  used  to  come  so  smug  upon  the  mart.  Shaksp. 
He  who  can  make  your  visage  less  honid,  and 
your  person  more  smug,  is  worthy  some  good  re- 
ception. Spectator. 
To  Smug,  smiig.  v.  a.  To  adorn;  to 
spruce. 

My  men, 
In  Cince's  house,  were  all,  in  severall  baine 
Studiously  sweeten'd,  smug'd  with  oile,  and  deckt 
With  in  and  outweeds.  Chapman 

To  SMU'GGLE,  smfig'gl.^os  ^,  a.  [/?noc- 
keleuy  Dutch.]  To  import  or  export 
goods  without  paying  the  customs. 
Smu'ggler,  smiig'gl-fir.98  n.  s.  [from 
smuggle.']  A  wretch  who,  in  defitmce  of 
justice  and  the  laws,  imports  or  exports 
goods  either  contraband  or  without  pay- 
ment of  the  customs. 
Smu'gly,  smiig'16.  adv.  [from  smug.] 
Neatly;  sprucely. 

Lilies  and  roses  will  quickly  appear, 

And  her  face  will  look  wondrous  stnugly.  Gay. 

Smu'gness,  smiig'nes.  n.  s.  [from  smug.] 

Spruceness;  neatness  without  elegance. 

SMUT,  smdt.  n.s.  [rmicza.Sax.  smette, 

Dutch.] 

1 .  A  spot  made  with  soot  or  coal. 

2.  Must  or  blackness  gathered  on  corn; 
mildew. 

Farmers  have  suffered  by  smutty  wheat,  when 
such  will  not  sell  for  above  five  shillings  a  bushel; 
whereas  that  which  is  free  from  smut  will  sell  for 
'^"-  Mortimer. 

3.  Obscenity. 

To  Smut,  smijt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  stain;  to  mark  with  soot  or  coal. 
He  is  far  from  being  smutted  with  the  soil  of 
atheism.  jyj^^^ 

A  fuller  had  invitation  from  a  collier  to  live  with 
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him:  he  gave  him  a  thousand  thanks,  but,  says  lie, 
as  fast  as  I  make  any  thing  clean,  you'll  be  smutlinz 
it  again-  V Estrange. 

The  mside  is  so  smutted  with  dust  and  smoke, 
that  neither  the  marble,  silver,  nor  brass  works 
shew  themselves.  Mdison. 

1  am  wonderfully  pleased  to  see  my  tenants  play 
their  innocent  tricks,  and  smutting  one  another. 

Addison. 
2.  To  taint  with  mildew. 

Mildew  fallelh  upon  corn,  and  smutteth  it.  Bacon. 
To  Smut,  snn'it.  v.  n.  To  gather  must. 
White  red-eared  wheat  is  good  for  clays,  and 
bears  a  very  good  crop,  and  seldom  smutts. 

^  Mortimer. 

To  Smutch,  smtitsh.  v.  a.  [from  smut.] 
To  black  with  smoke. 
Have  you  seen  but  a  bright  lily  grow, 
Before  rude  hands  have  touch'd  it? 
Ha'  you  mark'd  but  the  fall  0'  the  snow. 
Before  the  soil  hath  smulch'd  it?   Ben  Sanson. 
Smu'ttily,  smit'ti-ld.  adv,  [from  smut- 
ty.] 

1.  Blackly;  smokily. 

2.  Obscenely. 

Smu'i tiness,   smtlt't^-n6s.   n.   ».    [from 
smutty.] 

1.  Soil  from  smoke. 

My  vmes  and  peaches,  upon  my  best  south  walls 
were  apt  to  a  soot  or  smuiiiness  upon  their  leaves 
and  upon  their  fruits,  which  were  good  for  nothing. 

Temple. 

2.  Obsceneness. 

Smu'tty,  smCit'ti.  adj.  [from  smut.] 

1.  Black  with  smoke  or  coal. 

The  smutty  grain. 
With  sudden  blaze  ditfus'd,  inflames  the  air.  Milt 

The  smutty  wainscot  full  of  cracks.  Swift. 

He  was  a  smutty  dog  yesterday,  and  cost  me  near 
two  hours  to  wash  the  ink  off  his  face.  Pope. 

2.  1  ainted  with  mildew. 

Smutty  corn  will  sell  dearer  at  one  time  than  the 
clean  at  another.  Locfte. 

3.  Obscene;  not  modest. 

The  place  is  a  censure  of  a  profane  and  smuttu 
passage  in  the  Old  Bachelor.  Collier. 

Snack,  snak.  n.  s.  [from  snatch.]  A  share; 
a  part  taken  by  compact. 

If  the  master  gets  the  better  on't,  they  come  in 
for  their  snack.  ^Estrange. 

tor  four  times  talking,  if  one  piece  thou  take? 
That  must  be  cantled,  and  the  judge  go  snack. 

«ii         J  .       ,  Dryden. 

All  my  demurs  but  double  his  attacks; 
At  last  he  whispei-s,  "  Do,  and  we  go  snacks." 

c       /  «,  /4  ,-  Popt^ 

SNA  cot,  snak'ot.  n.  *.  [acus,  Lai.]  A  fish. 

jiinsivorth. 
Sna'ffle,  snaf'fl.^6  «.  «.  [^snavel,  Dutch, 
the  nose.]    A  bridle  which  crosses  the 
nose. 

The  third  0'  th'  world  is  yours,  which  with  a 
snaffle 
You  may  pace  easy ;  but  not  such  a  wife.    Shaksp. 

Sooth  him  with  praise; 
This,  from  his  weaning,  let  him  well  be  taught, 
And  then  oetimes  in  a  soft  snaffle  wrought.     D^-yi. 
1 0  bNA  ffle,  snaPfl.  v. a.  [  fiom  the  noun.] 
To  bridle;  to  hold  in  a  bridle;  to  hold; 
to  manage. 
SNAG,  snag.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  know 

not  the  etymology  or  original.] 
^'  ^  jag'  01"  sharp  protuberance. 
The  one  her  other  leg  had  lame 
Which  with  a  staff  all  full  of  little  snags, 
She  did  disport;  and  Impotence  her  name. 

The  coat  of  arms,  ^"^ry  Queen. 
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Now  on  a  naked  snag-  ia  triumph  born, 
Was  hung  on  high.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tooth  left  by  itself,  or  standing  be- 
yond the  rest;  a  tooth,  in  contempt. 

In  China  none  hold  women  sweet, 
Except  their  snags  are  black  as  jet: 
King  Chihu  put  nine  queens  to  death, 
Convict  on  statute,  iv'ry  teeth.  Prior. 

SNA'GGED,snSg'g6d.^^^  ?  adj. [iroxn snag. ^ 
SNA'GGY.sn^g'g^.'^**^       )       Full  of  snags; 
full  of  sharp  protuberances;  shooting 
into  sharp  points. 

His  stalking  steps  are  stay'd 
Upon  a  snaggy  oak,  which  he  had  torn 
Out  of  his  mother's  bowels,  and  it  made 
His  mortal  mace,  wherewith  his  foeman  he  dis- 
may'd.  Spenser. 

Naked  men  belabouring  one  another  witli  snag- 
ged sticks,  or  dully  falling  together  by  the  ears  at 
fisty-cuffs.  More. 

Snail,  siiile.^o^  n.  s.  [pncEjl,  Saxon;  fine- 
st/, Dutch.] 

1.  A  slimy  animal  which  creeps  on  plants, 
some  with  shells  on  their  backs;  the 
emblem  of  slowness. 

I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has  a  house. — Why? — 
Why,  to  put's  head  in;  not  to  give  it  away  to  his 
daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Shakspeare. 
Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snati-pac'd  beggary. 

Shakspeare. 

The  patch  is  kind  enough,  but  a  huge  feeder: 
Snail  slow  in  profit,  but  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild  cat.  Shakspeare. 

Seeing  the  snail,  which  every  where  doth  roam, 
Carrying  his  own  house  still,  still  is  at  home, 
Follow,  for  he  is  easy-pac'd,  this  snail, 
Be  thine  own  palace,  or  the  world's  thy  gaol. 

Donne. 

There  may  be  as  many  ranks  of  beings  in  the  in- 
visible world  superior  to  us,  as  we  ourselves  are  su- 
perior to  all  the  ranks  of  being  beneath  us  in  this 
visible  world,  even  though  we  descend  below  the 
snoti  and  the  oyster.  fVatts. 

2.  A  name  given  to  a  drone,  from  the 
slow  motion  of  a  snail. 

Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer'st  not? 
Dromio,  thou  drone,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot! 

Shakspeare. 

Snail-claver  or  Snail-trefoil,  snile- 
klav'tlr.  n.  s.  [;ri/b//um,Lat.]  An  herb. 

./^in.^nvorth. 
SNAKE,  snike.  n.  s.  [pnaca,  Sax.  snake, 
Dutch.]  A  serpent  of  the  oviparous 
kind,  distinguished  from  a  viper.  The 
snake's  bite  is  harmless.  Snake  in  po- 
etry is  a  general  name  for  a  serpent. 

Glo'ster's  shew  beguiles  him ; 
As  the  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank. 
With  shming  chequer'd  slough,  doth  sting  a  child, 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.        Shaksp. 

We  have  scotch'd  the  snake,  not  kill'd  it: 
She'll  close,  and  be  herself;  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  teeth.  Shaksp. 
The  parts  must  have  their  outlines  in  waves,  re- 
sembling the  gliding  of  a  snake  upon  the  ground: 
they  must  be  smooth  and  even.  Dryden. 

Nor  chalk,  nor  crumbling  stones,  the  food  of 
snakes, 
That  work  in  hollow  earth  their  winding  tracks. 

Dryden. 

Sna'keroot,  snike'r66t.  n.  s.  \_snake  and 

root.']  A  species  of  birthwort  growing 

in  Virginia  and  Carolina. 

Sna'kEiShead  Irin,  sniks'hdd-i-ris.  n.  s. 

[hermodactylus,  Latin.]   A  plant. 

The  characters  are:  it  hath  a  lily-shap'd  flower, 


of  one  leaf,  shaped  exactly  like  an  iris;  but  Las  a 

tuberose  root,  divided  into  two  or  three  dugs,  like 

oblong  bulbs.  Miller. 

Sna'kkweed  or  Bistort,  snike'w^dd.  n.  s. 

[bistorta,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
Sna'kewood,     snike'wud.     n.   s.  [from 
snake  and  wood.] 

What  we  call  snakewnod  is  properly  the  smaller 
branches  of  the  root  of  a  tall  straight  tree  growing 
in  the  island  of  Timor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East. 
It  has  no  remarkable  smell;  but  is  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.     The  Indians  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  a  certain  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  hooded  ser- 
pent, and  from  thence  its  name  of  lignum  colubri- 
num,  or  snakewnod.     We  very  seldom  use  it.  Hill. 
Sna'ky,  sni'k^.  adj.  [from  snake.] 
1.  Serpentine;  belonging  to  a  snake;  re- 
sembling a  snake. 

Venemous  tongue,  tipt  with  vile  adder's  sting. 
Of  that  self  kind  with  which  the  furies  fell 
Their  snaky  heads  do  comb.  Spenser. 

The  crooked  arms  meander  bow'd  with  his  so 
snaky  flood, 
Resign'd  for  conduct  the  choice  youth  of  all  their 
mortal  brood.  Chapman. 

The  true  lovers'  knot  had  its  original  from  nodus 
Herculaneus,  or  Hercules's  knot,  resembling  the 
snaky  complication  in  the  caduceus,  or  rod  of 
Hermes.  Brown. 

So  to  the  coast  of  Jordan  he  directs 
His  easy  steps,  girded  with  snaky  wiles.      Milton. 
2.  Having  serpents. 

Look,  look  unto  this  snaky  rod, 
And  stop  your  ears  against  the  charming  god. 

Ben  Jonson. 
In  his  hand 
He  took  caduceus,  his  snaky  wand.        Hab.  Tale. 

What  was  that  snofcy-headed  gorgon  shield 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin! 
Wherewith  shefreez'd  her  foes  tocongeal'd  stone? 

Milton. 
His  flying  hat  was  fasten'd  on  his  head; 
Wings  on  his  heels  were  hung,  and  in  his  hand 
He  holds  the  virtue  of  the  snaky  wand.       Dryden. 
To  SNAP,    snap.  v.  a.  [the   same  with 

kna/i.] 
!•  To  break  at  once;  to  break  short. 

If  the  chain  of  necessity  be  no  stronger,  but  that 
it  may  be  snapped  so  easily  in  sunder;  if  his  tvill 
was  no  otherwise  determined  from  without  himself, 
but  only  by  the  signification  of  your  desire,  and  my 
modest  intreaty,  then  we  may  conclude,  human  af- 
fairs are  not  always  governed  by  absolute  necessity. 
Bramhall  against  Hobhes. 
Light  is  broken  like  a  body,  as  when  'tis  snapped 
in  pieces  by  a  tougher  body.  Digby. 

Dauntless  as  death,  away  he  walks; 
Breaks  the  doors  open,  snaps  the  locks; 
Searches  the  parlour,  chamber,  study, 
Nor  stops  till  he  has  culprit's  body  Prior. 

2.  To   strike  with  a  knacking  noise,  or 
sharp  sound. 

The  bowzy  sire 
First  shook  from  out  his  pipe  the  seeds  of  fire. 
Then  snapt  his  box.  Dunciad. 

3.  To  bite. 

A  gentleman  passing  by  a  coach,  one  of  the  hor- 
ses snap(  off  the  end  of  his  finger.  Wiseman. 

All  mungrel  curs  bawl,  snarl,  and  snap,  where 
the  foe  flies  before  him  VEstrange. 

A  notion  generally  received,  that  a  lion  is  dan- 
gerous to  all  women  who  are  not  virgins,  may  have 
givtn  occasion  to  a  foolish  report,  that  my  lion's 
jaws  are  so  contrived  as  to  snap  the  hands  of  any 
of  the  female  sex,  who  are  not  thus  qualified 

Mdison. 

He  snaps  deceitful  air  with  empty  jaws. 
The  subtle  hare  darts  swift  beneath  his  paws.   Gay 

4.  To  catch  suddenly  and  unexpectedly. 

Sir  Richard  Graham  tells  the  marquis  he  would 
snap  one  of  the  kids,  and  make  some  shift  to  carry 
bim  close  to  their  lodgings.  Wotlon. 


Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  li^ht 

Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  lai-ks  at  night.         Suthr- 

You  should  have  thought  of  this  before  you  was 

tatcn;  for  now  you  are  in  no  danger  to  be  snapt 

singing  again.  VEstrange. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal,  did  I  not, 
When  you  lay  snug  to  sua/)  young  Damon's  goat? 

Dryden 
Belated  seem  on  watch  to  lie. 
And  snap  some  cully  passing  by.  Swift. 

5.  [sna/ijien,  Dutch.]  To  treat  with  sharp 
language. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapped  their  canons  with  a  why  not.  Hudibras. 

A  surly  ill-bred  lord. 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word. 

Granville. 
To  Snap,  snap.  v.  n. 

1.  To  break  short;  to  fall  asunder;  to 
break  witliout  bending. 

Note  the  ship's  sicknesses;  the  mast 
Shak'd  with  an  ague,  and  the  hold  and  waist 
With  a  salt  dropsy  clogg'd;  and  our  tacklings 
Snapping,  like  to  too  high-stretch'd  treble  strings, 

Donne. 

The  backbone  is  divided  into  so  many  vertebres 
for  commodious  bending,  and  not  one  intire  rigid 
bone,  which,  being  of  that  length,  would  have  been 
often  in  danger  of  snapping  in  sunder.  Ray. 

If  your  steel  be  too  hard,  that  is,  too  brittle,  if  it 
be  a  spring,  it  will  not  bow;  but  with  the  least 
bending  it  will  snap  asunder.  Moxon. 

The  makers  of  these  needles  should  give  them  a 
due  temper:  for  if  they  are  too  soft,  they  will  bend; 
and  if  they  are  too  brittle,  they  snap.  Sharp. 

2.  To  make  an  effort  to  bite  with  eager- 
ness. 

If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the  old  pike,  I 
see  no  reason  but  I  may  snap  at  him.     Shakspeare. 

We  snap  at  the  bait  without  ever  dreaming  of  the 
hook  that  goes  along  with  it.  VEstrange. 

Towzer  snaps 
At  people's  heels  with  frothy  chaps.  SvHft. 

Snap,  snap.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1 .  The  act  of  breaking  with  a  quick  mo- 
tion. 

A  greedy  fellow. 

He  had  no  sooner  said  out  his  say,  but  up  rises 
a  cunning  snap,  then  at  the  board.        VEstrange. 

3.  A  quick  eager  bite. 

With  their  bills,  thwarted  crosswise  at  the  end, 
they  would  cut  an  apple  in  two  at  one  snap. 

Carew. 

4.  A  catch;  a  theft. 

Sna'pdragon  or  Calf's  snout,  sndp'drag- 
fin.  n,  s.  \_antirrhinum,  Latin.] 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  A  kind  of  play,  in  which  brandy  is  set 
on  fire,  and  raisins  thrown  into  it,  which 
those  who  are  unused  to  the  sport  are 
afraid  to  take  out;  but  which  may  be 
safely  snatched  by  u  quick  motion,  and 
put  blazing  into  the  mouth,  which  be- 
ing closed,  the  fire  is  at  once  extin- 
guished. 

Sna  Pi'ER,  snap'pilr.9«  n.  s.  [from  snafi.] 
One  who  snaps. 

My  father  named  me  Aufolicus,  being  letlcr'd 
under  Mercuiy;  who,  as  I  am,  was  likewise  a  .•»7iop- 
per  up  of  unconsider'd  irilles.  Shakspeare. 

Sna'ppish,  snSp'pish.  adj.  [from  S7ia/i.] 

1.  Eager  to   bite. 

The  snappiih  cur,  the  passenger's  annoy. 
Close  at  my  heel  with  yelping  treble  flics.     Sxrift. 

They  lived  in  the  temple;  but  were  such  sna;);)i"4/i 
curs,  that  they  frighted  away  most  of  the  votaries. 

Spectator 

2.  Peevish;  sharp  in  reply. 
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Sna'ppishly,  snip'pish-16.  adv.  [from 
sna/i/iiah.']  Peevishly;  tartly. 

Sna'ppishness,  snap'p!sh-nds.  »?.  «.  [from 
sna/ipish.']    Peevishness;  tartness. 

Sna'psaok,  snap'sak.  n.  s.  [snafifisacfr, 
Swedish.]  A  soldier's  bag:  more  usu- 
ally knafisack. 

Snaue, snare,  w.  s.  [««ara,S\vcd.andIslan- 
dick;  snare,  Danish;  snoor,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  thing  set  to  catch  an  animal;  a  gin; 
a  net;  a  noose. 

O  poor  hapless  nightiugale,  thought  I, 
How  sweet  Uiou  sing'st,  how  near  the  deadly  snare! 

MUlon. 

2.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  entrapped 
or  entangled. 

This  I  speak  for  your  own  profit,  not  that  I  may 
casta  snare  upon  you.  1  Corinthians. 

A  fool's  mouth  is  his  destruction,  and  his  lips  are 
the  snare  of  his  soul.  Proverbs. 

Propound  to  thyself  a  constant  rule  of  living, 
which,  though  it  may  not  be  fit  to  observe  scrupu- 
lously, lest  it  become  a  snore  to  thy  conscience,  or 
endanger  thy  health,  yet  let  not  thy  rule  be  broken. 

Taylor. 

For  thee  ordain'd  a  help,  became  thy  snare. 

Milton. 
Beauty,  wealth,  and  wit, 
And  prowess,  to  the  pow'r  of  love  submit; 
The  spreading  snare  for  all  mankind  is  laid, 
And  lovers  all  betray,  or  are  betray 'd.        Dryden. 

To  Snare,  snire.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  entrap;  to  entangle;  to  catch  in  a 
noose. 

Glo'ster's  shew 
Beguiles  him,  as  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers.     Shaksp. 
The  wicked  is  siuired  in  the  work  of  his  own 
hands.  Psalms. 

Warn  all  creaturesfrom  thee 
Henceforth,  lest  that  too  heav'nly  form,  pretended 
To  hellish  falsehood,  snore  them.  Milton. 

To  SNARL,  sn^rl.  v.  n.  [snarren,  Dut.] 

1.  To  growl  as  an  angry  animal;  to  gnar. 

What!  were  you  snarling  all  before  I  came. 
Ready  to  catch  each  other  by  the  throat, 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me?    Shaksp. 

He  is  born  with  teeth! 
And  so  I  was;  which  plainly  signified 
That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

iSAafcspeore. 

Now,  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty. 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarlclh  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace.     Shaksp. 

The  shes  even  of  the  savage  herd  are  safe; 
All,  when  they  snarl  or  bite,  have  no  return 
But  courtship  from  the  male.  Dryden. 

An  angry  cur 
Snarls  while  he  feeds.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  To  speak  roughly;  to  talk  in  rude 
terms. 

'Tis  malicious  and  unmanly  to  snarl  at  the  little 
lapses  of  a  pen,  from  which  Virgil  himself  stands 
not  exempted.  Dryden. 

The  honest  farmer  and  his  wife, 
Two  years  declined  from  prime  of  life. 
Had  struggled  with  the  marriage  noose, 
As  almost  ev'17  couple  does: 
Sometimes  my  plague!  sometimes  my  darling! 
Kissing  to-day,  to-morrow  snarling.  Prior. 

Where  hast  thou  been  snarling  odious  truths,  and 
entertaining  company  with  discourse  of  their  dis- 
eases? Congreve. 
To  Snarl,  snirl.  v.  a.  To  entangle;  to 
embarrass.  I  know  not  that  this  sense 
is  well  authorized. 

Confused  snarled  consciences  render  it  difficult 

to  pull  out  thread  by  thread.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Sna'bleb,  sn&r'lir.98  n,  s,  [from  snarl.^ 


One    who    snarls;  a   growling)  surly, 
quarrelsome,  insulting  fellow. 
Should  stupid  libels  grieve  your  mind. 
You  soon  a  remedy  may  find; 
Lie  down  obscure,  like  other  folks, 
Below  the  lash  of  siiar/er's  jokes.  Swift. 

Sna'ry,  sna're.    adj.  [from  snare.]     En- 
tangling; insidious. 
Spiders  in  the  vault  their  snary  webs  have  spread. 

Dryden. 

Snast,  snast.  n.  s.  The  snuff  of  a  candle. 
It  first  burned  fair,  till  some  part  of  the  candle 
was  consumed,  and  the  sawdust  gathered  about  the 
snast;  but  then  it  made  the  srutst  big  and  long,  and 
burn  duskishly,  and  the  candle  wasted  in  half  the 
time  of  the  wax  pure.  Bacon. 

To    SNATCH,   snatsh.  v.    a.   [snacken, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  To  seize  any  thing  hastily. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  rather  wish  to  depart  this 
world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution,  than  to 
be  suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment;  rather  to  be  taken 
than  snaiched  away  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hooker. 
Death, 
So  snofc/i'd,  will  not  exempt  us  from  the  pain. 

Milton, 
Life's  stream  harries  all  too  fast; 
In  vain  sedate  reflections  we  would  make, 
When  half  our  knowledge  wemustsna<cA,  nottake. 

Pope. 
She  sncdch'd  a  sheet  of  Thule  from  her  bed : 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre; 
Down  sink  the  flames.  Pope. 

They,  sailing  down  the  stream. 
Are  snatched  immediately  by  the  quick-eyed  trout, 
Or  darting  salmon.  Thomson. 

2.  To  transport  or  carry  suddenly. 

He  had  scarce  performed  any  part  of  the  office 
of  a  bishop  in  the  diocese  of  London,  when  he  was 
snatched  from  thence,  and  promoted  to  Canterbury. 

Clarendon. 
0  nature! 
Inrich  me  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  works, 
Snatch  me  to  heaven.  Thomson. 

To  Snatch,  snatsh.  v.  n.  To  bite  or  catch 
eagerly  at  something. 

Lords  will  not  let  me :  if  I  had  a  monopoly  of  fool, 

they  would  have  part  on't;  nay,  the  ladies  too  will 

be  snatching.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  snatch  on  the  right  hand,  and  be  hungiy. 

/saioA. 
Lycus,  swifter  of  his  feet, 
Runs,  doubles,  winds  and  turns,  amidst  the  war; 
Springs  to  the  walls,  and  leaves  his  foes  behind, 
And  snatches  at  the  beam  he  first  can  find.  Dryden. 

Snatch,  snatsh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i.  A  hasty  catch. 

2.  A  short  fit  of  vigorous  action. 

After  a  shower  to  weeding  a  snatch; 
More  easily  weed  with  the  root  to  dispatch. 

Tiisser. 

3.  A  small  part  of  any  thing;  a  broken 
part. 

She  chaunted  snatches  of  old  tunes, 

As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress.    Shakspeare. 

In  this  work  attempts  will  exceed  performances, 

it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 

vocations  would  permit.  Brown. 

4.  A  broken  or  interrupted  action;  a  short 
fit. 

The  snatches  in  his  voice. 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.       Shakspeare. 

They  move  by  fits  and  snatclies;  so  that  it  is  not 
conceivable  how  they  conduce  unto  a  motion,  which, 
by  reason  of  its  peiiietuity,  must  be  regular  and 
equal.  Wilkins. 

We  have  often  little  snatches  of  sunshine  and  fair 
weather  in  the  most  uncomfortable  parts  of  the 
year.  Spectator. 

5.  A  quip;  a  shuffling  answer. 


Come,  leave  your  matches,  yield  me  a  direct 
answer.  Shakspeare. 

Sna'tcher,  snitsh'dr.s*  n.  s.  [from 
snatch.]  One  that  snatches,  or  takes  any 
thing  in  haste. 

They  of  those  marches 
Shall  be  a  wail  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatches  only, 

But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot.  Shaksp. 

Sna'tchingly,  snatsh'ing-li.**"*  adv. 
[from  snatching:']  Hastily;  with  inter- 
ruption. 

To  SNEAK,  sn^ke."7  v.  n.  [pnican,  Sax. 
snige,  Danish.] 

1.  To  creep  slily;  to  come  or  go  as  if 
afraid  to  be  seen. 

Once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  theweazel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggt. 

Shal^peart. 
Sneak  not  away,  sir;  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon:  lay  hold  on  him.    Shahp. 

Discover'd,  and  defeated  of  your  prey. 
You  skulk'd  behind  the  fence,  and  sneaked  away. 

Dryden. 

I  ought  not  to  turn  ny  back,  and  to  stuak  off  in 

silence,  and  leave  the  truth  to  lie  baflied,  bleed^^ 

ing,  and  slain.  Watts. 

He  sneak'd  into  the  grave, 
A  monarch's  half,  and  half  a  harlot's  slave. 

Dunciad. 
Are  you  all  ready?  Here's  your  musick  here: 
Author,  sneak  off;  we'll  tickle  you,  my  dear.  More. 

2.  To  behave  with  meanness  and  servi- 
lity; to  crouch;  to  truckle. 

I  need  salute  no  great  man's  threshold,  sneofc  to 
none  of  his  friends  to  speak  a  good  word  for  me  to 
my  conscience.  South. 

Nothing  can  support  minds  drooping  and  sneak- 
ing, and  inwardly  reproaching  them,  from  a  sense 
of  their  own  guilt,  but  to  see  others  as  bad.  South. 

When  int'rest  calls  off  all  htr  sneaking  train, 
When  all  th'  oblig'd  desert,  and  all  the  vain, 
She  waits,  or  to  the  scaffold,  or  the  cell, 
When  the  last  ling'ring  friend  has  bid  farewell. 

Pope. 

Tom  struts  a  soldier,  open,  bold  and  brave; 
Will  sneaks  a  scriv'ner,  an  exceeding  knave .  Pop*. 
Sne'aker,  sn^'kilr.s*  n.  s,  A  small  vessel 
of  drink. 

I  have  just  left  the  right  worshipful  and  his  myr- 
midons about  a  sneaker  of  five  gallons.     Spectator. 

Sne'aking,  sni'king.fiariicifiial  adj.  [from 
sneak.] 

1.  Servile;  mean;  low. 

When  the  smart  dialogue  grows  rich, 
With  sneaking  dog,  and  ugly  bitch.  Rowt. 

2.  Covetous;  niggardly;  meanly  parsimo- 
nious. 

Sne'akingly,  sni'klng-li.*"  adv.  [from 
sneaking.] 

1.  Meanly;  servilely. 

Do  all  Aings  like  a  man,  not  sneakingty: 
Think  the  king  sees  thee  still.  HetUrl. 

While  you  sneakingly  submit, 
And  beg  our  pardon  at  our  feet, 
Discourag'd  by  your  guilty  fears 
To  hoj)e  for  quairter  for  your  earl.  Surras. 

2.  In  a  covetous  manlier. 

Sne'akingness,  snd'king-nds.  n.  *.  [from 
sneaking.] 

1.  Niggardliness. 

2.  Meanness;  pitifulness. 

Sne'akup,  sni'ki'ip.  n.  s.  [from  sneak.]  A 
cowardly,  creeping,  insidious  scoundrel. 
Obsolete. 
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The  prince  is  a  jack,  a  sneakup;  and  if  he  were 
here,  I  would  cudgel  bim  like  a  dog,  if  he  would 
say  so.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sneap,   sn6pe.^*7    x;.  a.   [This  word 
seems  a  corruption  of  snib,  or  of  snap, 
to  reprimand.   Perhaps  sna/i  is  in  that 
sense  from  snib,  anibbe,  Danish. 
Men  shulde  him  snibbe  bitterly. 

Chaucer.~^ 

1.  To  reprimand;  to  check. 

2.  To  nip. 

What  may 
Breed  upon  our  absence,  may  there  bl«w 
No  sneaping  winds  at  home.  Shakspeare. 

Sneap,  snipe,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
reprimand;  a  check. 

My  lord,  I  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without  re- 
ply: you  call  honourable  boldness  impudent  sauci- 
ness:  if  a  man  will  court'sy  and  say  nothing,  he  is 
virtuous.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sneb,  sndb.  v.  a.  [properly  to  anib. 
See  Sneap.]  To  check;  to  chide;  to  re- 
primand. 

Which  made  this  foolish  briar  wax  so  bold, 
That  on  a  time  he  cast  him  to  scold 
And  snebbe  the  good  oak,  for  he  was  old.    Spenser. 

To  Sneer,  snire.^*"  v.  n.  [This  word  is 
apparently  of  the  same  family  with 
snore  and  snort.~\ 

1.  To  show  contempt  by  looks:  naso  sus- 
fiendere  adunco. 

2.  To  insinuate  contempt  by  covert  ex- 
pressions. 

The  wolf  was  by,  and  the  fox  in  a  sneering  way 
advised  him  not  to  irritate  a  prince  against  his  sub- 
jects. V  Estrange. 

I  could  be  content  to.be  a  little  sneered  at  in  a 
line,  for  the  sake  of  the  pleasure  I  should  have  in 
reading  the  rest.  Pope. 

If  there  has  been  any  thing  expressed  with  too 
much  severity,  it  will  fall  upon  those  sneering  or 
daiing  writers  of  the  age  against  religion,  who  have 
left  reason  and  decency.  Watts. 

3.  To  utter  with  grimace. 

1  bave  not  been  sneering  fulsome  lies,  and  nau- 
seous flattery,  at  a  little  tawdry  whore.     Congreve. 

4.  To  show  awkward  mirth. 

I  had  no  power  over  one  muscle  in  their  faces, 
though  they  sneered  at  every  word  spoken  by  each 
other.  Tatler. 

Sneer,  snire.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  look  of  contemptuous  ridicule. 

Did  not  the  sneer  of  more  impartial  men 
At  sense  and  virtue,  balance  all  agen?  Pope. 

2.  An  expression  of  ludicrous  scorn. 

Socrates  or  Caesar  might  have  a  fool's  coat  clapt 

upon  them,  and  in  this  disguise  neither  the  wisdom  of 

the  one,  nor  the  majesty  of  the  other,  could  secure 

them  from  a  sneer.  Walts. 

Sne'erer,  snire'iir.  n.  s.  [from  sneer.] 

He  that  sneers  or  shows  contempt. 
To  SNEEZE,  sn6ize.2«o  v.  n.  [niepan, 
Saxon;  niesen,  Dutch.]     To  emit  wind 
audibly  by  the  nose. 

If  one  be  about  to  sneeze,  rubbing  the  eyes  till 
tears  run  will  prevent  it;  for  that  tlie  humour  de- 
scending to  the  nostrils  is  diverted  lo  the  eyes. 

Bacon. 
If  the  pain  be  more  intense  and  deeper  within 
amongst  the  membranes,  there  will  be  an  itching 
in  the  palate  and  nostrils,  with  frequent  sneezing. 

yViseiiian. 
To  thee  Cupid  sneezed  aloud; 
And  every  lucky  omen  sent  before. 
To  nitft  thee  landing  on  the  Spartan  shore.  Dryden- 
If  any  thing  oppress  the  head,  it  hath  a  power  to 
free  itself  by  sneezing.  Ray. 

Violent  snetzing  produceth  convulsions  in  all  the 
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muscles  of  respiration; so  great  an  alteration  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  tickling  of  a  feather;  and  if 
the  action  of  sneezing  should  be  continued  by  some 
very  acrid  substance,  it  will  produce  headach,  uni- 
versal convulsions,  fever,  and  death.       JlrbiUhnot. 

An  officer  put  the  sharp  end  of  bis  half-pike  a 

good  way  up  into  my  nostril,  which  tickled  my  nose 

like  a  straw,  and  made  me  sneeze  violently.  Sioijt. 

Sneeze,  sneeze,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Emission  of  wind  audibly  by  the  nose. 

I  heard  the  rack. 
As  earth  and  sky  would  mingle;  but 
These  flaws,  though  mortals  fear  them. 
As  dangerous  to  the  pillar'd  frame  of  heav'n, 
Are  to  the  main  as  wholesome  as  a  sneeze 
To  man's  less  universe,  and  soon  are  gone.  -'  'ilton. 

We  read  in  Godignus,  that  upon  a  sneeze  of  the 
emperor  of  Monomotapa,  there  passed  acclamations 
successively  through  the  city.  Brown. 

Sne'ezewout,  sneiz'wCtrt.  n.  s.  [_fitarmi- 
ca,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

Snet,  snSt.  n.  s.  [among  hunters.]  The 
fat  of  a  deer.  Bid. 

Skew,  snu.  The  old  preterit  of  To  snow. 

Diet. 

To  Snib,  snib.  v.  a.  [^snibbe,  Danish.  See 
Sneap.]  To  check;  to  nip;  lo  repri- 
mand. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib. 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  sni6.  Hub.  Tale. 

Snick  and  snee,  snik'and-sn6i'.  it.  s.  A 
combat  with  knives. 

Among  the  Dunkirkers,  where  snick  and  snee  was 
in  fashion,  a  boatswain,  with  some  of  our  men 
drinking  together,  became  quarrelsome:  one  of  our 
men  beat  him  down;  then  kneeling  upon  his  breast, 
he  drew  out  a  knife,  sticking  in  his  sash,  and  cut 
him  from  the  ear  towards  the  mouth.        Wiseman. 

To  Sni'cker  or  Snigger,  snik'ilr.  -v.  n.  To 
laugh  slily,  wantonly,  or  contemptuous- 
ly; to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve.  Diet. 

To  Sniff,  snif.  -v.  n,  ^sniffa,  Swedish.]  To 
draw  breath  audibly  up  the  nose. 

So  then  yau  look'd  scornful  and  snift  at  the  dean, 
As,  who  should  say,  Now  am  I  skinny  and  lean .' 

Swijt. 

To  Sni'ggle,  snig'gl.  v.  n. 

Sniggling  \s  thus  performed:  in  a  warm  day  when 
the  water  is  lowest,  take  a  strong  small  hook,  tied 
to  a  string  about  a  yard  long;  and  then  into  one  of 
the  holes,  where  an  eel  may  hide  herself,  with  the 
help  of  a  short  stick  put  in  your  bait  leisurely,  and 
as  far  as  you  may  conveniently:  if  within  the  sight 
of  it,  the  eel  will  bite  instantly  and  as  certainly 
gorge  it:  pull  him  out  by  degrees.  Walton. 

To  Snip,  snip.  v.  a.  \_sni/i/ien,  Dutch.]  To 
cut  at  once  with  scissors. 

The  sinus  should  be  laid  open,  which  was  snipt 
up  about  two  inches  with  a  pair  of  probe-scissars, 
and  the  incised  lips  dressed.  Wiseman. 

When  tradesmen  brought  extravagant  bills,  sir 
Roger  used  to  bargain  to  cut  ofi"  a  quarter  of  a  yard : 
he  wore  a  pair  of  scissars  for  this  purpose,  and 
would  snip  it  off  nicely.  Jirhvlhnot. 

Putting  one  blade  ofThe  scissars  up  the  gut,  and 
the  other  up  the  wound,  snip  the  whole  length  of 
the  fistula.  Sharp. 

Snip,  snip.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  single  cut  with  scissors. 

What!  this  a  sleeve.' 
Here's  snip  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censor  in  a  barber's  shop.       Shakspeare. 
The  ulcer  would  not  cure  farther  than  it  was  laid 
open;  therefore  with  one  snip  more  I  laid  it  open  to 
the  veiy  end.  Wiseman. 

2.  A  suuill  shred. 

Those  we  keep  within  compass  by  small  snips  of 
emplast,  hoping  to  defend  the  parts  about;  but,  in 
spite  of  all,  they  will  spread  farther.        Wiseman. 
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3.  A  share;  a  snack.   A  low  word. 

He  found  his  friend  upon  the  mending  hand, 
which  he  was  glad  to  hear,  because  of  the  snip  that 
he  himself  expected  upon  the  dividend.  VEstrange. 

Snipe,  snipe,  n.  s.  \_sne/i/ie,  German; 
f  nice,  Sax.  ysnit,  Welsh.] 

1.  A  small  fen  fowl  with  a  long  bill. 

The  external  evident  causes  of  the  atra  bilis  are 
a  high  fermenting  diet;  as  old  cheese,  birds  feeding 
in  fens,  as  geese,  ducks,  woodcocks,  snipes,  and 
swans.  Floyer. 

2.  A  fool;  a  blockhead. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  1  should  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.  Shalcspeare. 

Sni'pper,  s!)ip'pLir.^8  n.   .s,   [from   snip.~\ 

One  that  snips. 
Sni'ppet,  snip'pit.  n.   s.  [from  snip.']     A 
small  part;  a  share. 

Witches  simpling,  and  on  gibbets 
Cutting  from  malefactors  snippets; 
Or  from  the  pill'ry  tips  of  ears.  Hudibras. 

Sni'psnap,  snip'snap.  n.  s.  [a  cant  word 
formed  by  reduplication  of  *na//.]  Tart 
dialogue,  with  quick  replies. 

Dennis  and  dissonance,  and  captious  art. 
And  snipsnap  short,  and  interruption  smart.    Pope. 

Snite,  snite.  n.  s.  [pnica,  Saxon.]  A 
snipe.  This  is  perliaps  the  true  name; 
but  sni/ie  prevails. 

Of  tame  birds  Cornwall  hath  doves,  geese,  and 
ducks:  of  wild,  quail,  rail,  snite,  and  wood-dove. 

Carew. 
To  Snite,  snite.  v.  a.   [pnycan,  Saxon.] 
To  blow  the  nose. 

Nor  would  any  one  be  able  to  snite  his  nose,  or  to 
sneeze;  in  both  which  the  passage  of  the  breath 
through  the  mouth,  being  intercepted  by  the  tongue, 
is  forced  to  go  through  the  nose.  Greic. 

SNI'VEL,  sniv'v'l.i''^  n,  g.  [^snavel,  sne- 
vel,  Germ.]  Snot;  the  running  of  the 
nose. 

To  Sni'vel,  snlv'v'I.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  run  at  the  nose. 

2.  To  cry  as  children. 

Funeral  tears  are  hired  out  as  mourning  cloaks; 
and  whether  we  go  to  our  graves  snivelling  or  sing- 
ing, 'lis  all  mere  form  VEstrange. 

Away  goes  he  snivelling  and  yelping,  that  he  had 
dropt  his  axe  into  the  water.  L^Estrange. 

Sni'veller,  sniv'v'l-ilr.fls  n.  s.  [from  sni- 
vel.'] A  weeper;  a  weak  lamenter. 

He'd  more  lament  when  I  was  dead, 
Than  all  the  snivellers  round  my  bed.  Swifl. 

To  Snore,  snore,  v.  n.  [^snorcken,  Dut.] 
To  breathe  hard  through  the  nose,  as 
men  in  sleep. 

I  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods, 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Whose  railing  heroes,  and  whose  wounded  gods. 
Make  some  suspect  he  snores  as  well  as  nods. 

Roscommon. 
He  may  lie  in  his  shades,  and  snore  on  to  dooms- 
day for  me;  unless  I  see  farther  reasoa  of  disturbing 
his  repose.  Sliliing fleet. 

Is  not  yonder  Proteus'  cave.' 
It  is;  and  in  it  lies  the  god  asleep; 
And  snoring  by 
\Vc  may  descry 
The  monsters  of  the  deep.  Drydtn. 

The  giant,  gorg'd  with  flesh,  and  wine,  and  blood, 
Lay  strstch'd  at  length,  and  snoring  in  his  den. 
Belching  raw  gobbets  from  his  maw,  o'crcharg'd 
With  purple  wne  andcruddled  gore  confus'd. 

»1ddistn. 
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Snore,  snore,  n.  s.  Lynojia,  Saxon,  from 
the  verb.]  Audible  respiration  of  sleep- 
ers through  llie  nose. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  mores:  Tve  drugg'd 
their  possets.  Shaksptare 

Sno'uer,  sno'rur.  n.  s.  [from  sno7-e.j    He 

that  snores 
To  Snout,  snort,  v.   n.  \_sTiorcken,  Dut.j 
To  blow  through  the  nose  as  a  high- 
mettled  horse. 
The  snorting  of  his  horses  was  heard.   Jeremiah. 
The  fiery  war-horse  paws  the  ground, 
And  snorts  and  trembles  at  the  trumpet's  sound. 

Addison. 
From  their  full  racks  the  gen'rous  steeds  retire, 
Dropping  ambrosial  foams,  and  snorting  fire. 

Jddison. 
He  with  wide  nostrils,  snorting,  skims  the  wave. 

Thomson. 
SNOT,  snot.  n.   s.  [pnoce,    Suxon;  snot, 
Dutch.]  The  mucus  of  the  nose. 

Thus,  when  a  greedy  sloven  ouce  has  thrown 
His  snot  into  the  mess,  'tis  all  his  own.        ^  Swift. 
Sno'tty,  sn6l't6.  adj.  [from  snot.']  Full  ot 
snot. 

This  squire  South  my  husband  took  in  a  dirty 

snotty-nose  boy.  Jirhvlhnot. 

SNOUT,  sn6it."3  „.  s.  Isnuyt,  Dutch.] 

1.  Tne  nose  of  a  beast. 

His  nose  in  the  air,  his  snout  in  the  skies.  Twsser. 
In  shape  a  beagle's  whelp  throughout, 
With  broader  forehead,  and  a  sharper  snout. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  nose  of  a  man,  in  contempt. 

Her  subtle  snout 
Did  quickly  wind  his  meaning  out.  Hudibras. 

But  when  the  date  of  Nock  was  out, 
Off  dropt  the  sympathetick  snout.  Hudibras. 

What  .Slthiop  lips  he  has. 
How  foul  a  snout,  and  what  a  hanging  face! 

Dryden. 
Charm'd  with  his  eyes,  and  chin  and  snout, 
Her  pocket-glass  drew  slily  out; 
And  grew  enaraour'd  with  her  phiz. 
As  just  the  counterpart  of  his.  Swift. 

3.  The  nosel  or  end  of  any  hollow  pipe. 
Sno'uted,  snout'^d.  adj.    [from  snout.'] 

Having  a  snout. 

Their  dogs  snouted  like  foxes,  but  deprived  of 
that  property  which  the  logicians  call  projn-ium 
quarto  modo,  for  they  could  not  b?irk.  Heylin. 

Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  and  footed  like  a 
goat.  -Grew. 

SNOW,  sn6.s24  „,  s.  [pnap,  Saxon;  snee, 
Dutch.]  The  small  particles  of  water 
frozen  before  they  unite  into  drops. 

Locke. 
Drought  and  heat  consume  snoxo  waters.       Job. 
He  gives  the  winter's  snow  her  airy  birth. 
And  bids  her  virgin  fleeces  clothe  the  earth. 

Sandys. 
Soft  as  the  fleeces  of  descending  snows       Pope. 
To  Snow,  sno.  v.  n.  [ynapai),  Sax.  sneu- 
wi-n,  Dutch.]  To  fail  in  snow. 

The  hills  being  high  about  them,  it  snows  at  the 
tops  of  them  oftener  than  it  rains.  Brown. 

To  Snow,  sno   v.  a.  To  scatter  like  snow. 
If  thou  bc'st  born  to  see  strange  sights, 
Ride  ten  thousand  days  and  nights. 
Till  age  snoio  white  hairs  on  thee.  Donne. 

Sno'wball,  sno'bJiU.  n.s  [snow  and  ball.] 
A  round  lump  of  congelated  snow. 

They  passed  to  the  east-riding  of  Yorkshire,  their 
company  daily  increasing,  likeasnoic6af/in  rolling. 

Hayward. 
His  bulky  folly  gathers  as  it  goes, 
And,  rolling  o'er  yon  like  a  snowball  grows.   Dryd. 
A  snouball  having  the  power  to  produce  in  us  the 


ideas  of  white,  cold,  and  round,  the  powers,  as  tbey 
are  iu  the  sncivbalt,  I  call  qualities;  and,  as  they 
are  sensations  in  our  understandiugs,  ideas.  Locke. 
Sno  wuRoiH,  sio'bio^A.  n.  s.  [.snow  and 
broth.]   V  ry  cold  ii()Uor. 

"^  Angelo,  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snowbroth,  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense. 

Shakspeare 

Sno'wdeep,  sno'd^^p.  n. .?.  [viola  bulbosa, 
Latin.]  An  herb. 

Sno'wdrop,  sno'drop.  n.  s.  \narciasoleu- 
coium,  Lat.]   An  early  flower. 

When  we  tried  the  experiment  with  the  leaves  of 
those  purely  white  flowers  that  appear  about  the 
end  of  winter,  called  snowdrops,  the  event  was  not 
much  unlike  that  newly  mentioned.  Boyle. 

The  little  shape,  by  magick  pow'r. 
Grew  less  and  less,  contracted  to  a  flow'r; 
A  flow'r,  that  first  in  this  sweet  garden  smii'd. 
To  virgins  sacred,  and  the  snoicdrop  styl'd.  Ticket. 

Snow-white,  sno'nwite.  adj.  [s?20W  and 

white]   White  us  snow. 
A  snmc-white  bull  shall  on  your  shore  be  slain; 

His  otier'd  entrails  cast  into  the  main.        Dryden, 
Sno'vvy,  auo'L  adj.  [from  snow.] 

1.  While  like  snow. 

So  shews  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with  crows. 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shews.  Shakspeare. 

Now  I  see  thy  jolly  train: 
Snowy  headed  winter  leads, 
Spring  and  summer  next  succeeds; 
Yellow  autumn  brings  the  rear; 
Thou  art  father  of  the  year.  Rowe. 

The  blushing  ruby  on  her  snowy  breast 
Render'd  its  panting  whiteness  more  confest.  Prior. 

2.  Abounding  with  snow. 

These  first  in  Crete 
And  Ida  known;  thence  on  the  snowy  top 
Of  cold  Olympus  rui'd  the  middle  air.         Milton. 

As  when  the  Tartar  from  his  Russian  foe, 
By  Astracan,  over  the  snowy  plains, 
Retires.  Milton. 

Snub,  snub.  n.  s.  [from  snebbe,  Dutch,  a 
nose;  or  knubel,  a  joint  of  the  finger.] 
A  jaij;  a  snag;  a  knot  in  wood. 

Lifting  up  his  dreadful  club  on  high. 
All  arm'd  with  ragged  snu6s,  and  knotty  grain, 
Him  thought  at  first  encounter  to  have  slain. 

Fairy  Q^ueen. 
To  Snub,  snub. -y.  a.  [rather  To  snib.  See 
Sneap,  Sneb,  Snib.] 

1.  To  check;  to  reprimand. 

2.  To  nip. 

Near  the  sea-shores,  the  heads  and  boughs  of 

trees  run  out  far  to  landward;  but  towards  the  sea 

are  so  snvbbed  by  the  winds,  as  if  their  boughs  had 

been  pared  or  shaven  off  Ray. 

To  Snub,  snilb.  v.  n.^snuffen,  Dutch.]  To 

sob  with  convulsion. 
To  Snudge,  snudje.  v.  n.  ^sniger,  Dan.] 
To  lie  idle,  close,  or  snug. 

Now  he  will  fight  it  out,  and  to  the  wars; 
Now  eat  his  bread  in  peace. 
And  snudge  in  quiet,  now  he  scorns  increase; 
Now  all  day  spares.  Herbert. 

SNUFF,  snOl'.  n.  s.  [snuf,  Dutch,  snot.] 
!    Snot.   In  this  sense  ii  is  not  used. 
2.  The  useless  excrescence  of  a  candle: 
whence  moucher  la  chandelle. 

My  snuff  2Lt\A  loathed  part  of  nature  should 
Burn  itself  out.  Shakspeare. 

But  dearest  heart,  and  dearer  image,  stay! 
Alas!  true  joys  at  best  are  dreams  enough: 

Though  you  stay  here,  you  pass  too  fast  away; 
For  even  at  first  life  s  taper  is  a  smiff.  Donne. 

If  the  liquor  be  nf  a  close  and  glutinous  coiisist- 
tency,  it  may  burn  without  any  snuff,  as  we  see  in 
camphire,  and  some  other  bituminous  substances; 


and  most  of  the  ancient  lamps  were  of  this  kind, 
because  none  have  been  found  with  such  wicks. 

WUkin». 
J.  A  candle  almost  burnt  out. 
Lamentable! 
To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  th'  dungeon  by  a  snitj".  Shakspeare. 

4.  The  filed  wick  of  a  candle  remaniing 
after  the  flame. 

A  torch,  snii^,  and  all,  goes  out  in  a  moment, 
when  dipped  in  the  vapour.  .Addison. 

5.  Resentment  expressed  by  sniftitig;  per- 
verse resentnient.  Not  used  unless  in 
low  language. 

What  hath  been  seen 
Either  in  snuff's  or  packings  of  the  duke's, 
Or  the  hard  rain  which  both  of  them  have  borne 
Against  the  old  kind  king.  Shakspeare. 

Jupiter  took  snuff  at  ihe  contempt,  and  punished 
him:  he  sent  him  home  again.  U Estrange. 

6.  Powdered  tobacco  taken  by  the  nose. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nostrils  drew, 
A  charge  of  smi^the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  gnomes  direct,  to  ev'ry  atom  just, 
The  pungent  grains  of  titillating  dust.  Pope. 

To  Snuff,  sniii.  v.  a.  \_.inuffen^  Dutch.] 

1.  To  draw  in  with  the  breath. 

A  heifer  will  put  up  her  uose,  and  snit^in  thfr 
air,  against  rain.  Bacon. 

With  delight  he  snuffed  the  smell 
Of  mortal  change  on  earth.  Milton. 

He  snuffs  the  wind,  his  heels  the  sand  excite; 
But  when  he  stands  collected  in  bis  might, 
He  roars,  and  promises  a  more  successful  fight. 

Dryden. 
The  youth. 
Who  holds  the  nearest  station  to  the  light, 
Already  seems  to  sm<^the  vital  air. 
And  leans  just  forward  on  a  shining  spear.  Dryden. 

My  troops  are  mounted;  their  Numidian  steeds 
Snuff  up  the  wind,  and  long  to  scour  the  desert. 

.liddLion. 
My  nag's  greatest  fault  was  snuffing  up  the  air 
about  Brackdenstown,  whereby  he  became  such  a 
lover  of  liberty,  that  i  could  scarce  hold  him  in. 

Swift. 

2.  To  scent. 

The  cow  looks  up,  and  from  afar  can  find 
The  change  of  heav'n,  and  snwj'i>  it  in  the  wind. 

Dryden. 

For  thee  the  bulls  rebellow  through  the  groves, 
And  tempt  the  sb-eam,  and  snit^  their  absent  loves. 

Dryden, 

O'er  all  the  blood-hound  boasts  superior  skill, 
To  scent,  to  view,  to  turn,  and  boldly  kill! 
His  fellows  vain  alarms  rejects  with  scorn, 
True  to  the  master's  voice,  and  learned  horOT 
His  nostrils  oft,  if  ancient  fame  sing  true. 
Trace  the  sly  felon  through  the  tainted  dew: 
Once  snuffed,  he  follows  with  unalter'd  aim, 
Nor  odours  lure  him  from  the  chosen  game; 
Deep-mouth'd  he  thunders,  and  inflam'd  he  views, 
Springs  on  relentless,  and  to  death  pursues.  Ticktl. 

3.  To  crop  the  candle. 

The  late  queen's  gentlewoman! 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress' 
This  candle  burns  not  clear:  'tis  I  must  snuj^it, 
And  out  it  goes.  Shakspeare. 

Against  a  communion-day  our  lamps  should  be 
dressed,  our  lights  snuffed,  and  our  religion  more 
active.  Taylor, 

You  have  got 
An  office  for  your  talents  fit. 
To  snuff  the  lights,  and  stir  the  fire, 
And  get  a  dinner  for  your  hire.  Swift, 

To  Snuff,  snClf.  -v.  n. 
I.  To  snort;  to  draw  breath  by  the  nose. 
The  fui-y  fires  the  pack;  theysnuj^  they  vent. 
And  feed  their  hungry  nostrils  with  the  scent. 

Drydtn, 
Says  Hunipus,  sir,  my  master  bad  me  pray 
Your  company  to  dine  with  turn  to-day: 


so 


so 


so 


lie  snuffs,  then  follows,  up  the  stairs  be  goes; 
Never  pulls  oflfhis  hat,  nor  cleans  his  shoes.  King. 
2.  To  snitt  in  contempt. 

Ye  said,  what  a  weariness  is  it,  and  ye  have 

snuffed  at  it.  Mai. 

Snu'ffbox,   snCirb6ks.    n.   s.  [^snuff"  and 

box.j   i  he  box  in  whichsnuff  is  carried. 

If  a  gentleman  leaves  a  snuffbox  on  the  table, 

and  goes  away,  lock  it  up  as  part  of  your  vails. 

Sicift. 
Sir  Plume,  of  amber  inu^ftoi  justly  vain, 
And  the  nice  conduct  of  a  clouded  cane.         Pope. 
Snu'ffkr,  snilf'tur.  n.  s.  [from  snuff. j  He 

that  snuffs. 
SNu'pFERb,  snif'furz.  n.  s.  [from  snujf.^ 
The  instrument  with  which  the  candle 
is  c'ippcd. 

When  you  have  snufled  the  candle,  leave  the 
snuffers  open.  Swift- 

To  Snu'fflk,  sniif'fl.*"*  V.  n.  \jsnuffiien, 
Dutch.]  To  speak  tlirough  tlie  nose;  to 
breathe  hard  tlirough  the  nose. 

A  water-spaniel  came  down  the  river,  shewing 
that  he  hunted  for  a  duck;  and  with  a  snuffling 
grace,  disdaining  that  his  smelling  force  could  not 
as  well  prevail  through  the  water  as  through  the 
air,  wailed  with  his  eye  to  see  whether  he  could 
espy  the  duck's  getting  up  again.  Sidney. 

Bagpipe"!  of  the  loudest  drones. 
With  snuffling  broken-winded  tones. 
Whose  blasts  of  air,  in  pockets  shut, 
Sound  filthier  than  from  the  gut  ftxidibras. 

It  came  to  the  ape  to  deliver  his  opinion,  who 
smelt  and  snuffled,  and  considered  onU.  W Estrange. 

One  clad  in  purple, 
Eats  and  recites  some  lamentable  rhyme. 
Some  senseless  Philiis  in  a  broken  note. 
Snuffling  at  nose,  and  croaking  in  bis  throat. 

Dryden. 

Snu'ffler,  sn6f'fl-ilr.  n.  s.  [from  snuffle.] 

Hr  thai  speaks  througli  the  nose 
To  SNUG,  snfifj.  v.  n.  [^sniger,  Dutch.] 
To  lie  close;  to  snudge. 

There  snugging  well,  he  well  appear'd  content. 

So  to  have  done  :imiss,  so  to  be  slieiit.  Sidney. 

As  the  loving  couple  lay  snugging  together,  Ve- 

Dus,  to  try  if  the  cat  had  changed  her  manners  with 

ber  shape,  turned  a  mouse  loose  into  the  chamber. 

L'' Estrange. 
Snuo,  snig.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Close;  free  from  any  inconvenience,  yet 
not  spli-i.did. 

They  spied  a  country  farm. 
Where  all  was  snug,  and  clean,  and  warm; 
For  woods  before,  and  lulls  behind, 
Secur'd  it  both  from  rain  and  wind.  Prion 

2.  Close;  out  oi  notice. 

At  Will's 
Lie  snug,  and  hear  what  criticks  say.  Srnft. 

3.  Slily  or  insidiously  clos  t. 

Did  I  not  see  you,  rascal!  did  I  not, 
When  you  lay  snug,  to  snap  young  Damon's  goat. 

Dryden. 
To    Snu'ggle,    sni^g'gl.*"''    v.   n.    [from 
snuff.^   To  lie  close;  to  lie  warm. 

So,  so.  adv    [rpa,  Saxon;  soo,  Dutch;  so, 

German  ] 
1.  In  like  manner.   It  answers  to  as  either 
preceding  or  following.     Noting  com- 
paiison. 

Jls  whom  the  fables  feign  of  monstrous  size, 
Titanian  or  earthborn,  that  warr'd  on  Jove, 
So  stretcb'd  out  huge  in  length  the  arch  fiend  lay. 

Milton. 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa,  where  Ih'  Etrurian  sh;»  'es 
High  ovcr-:trch'd  embow'r,  so  thick  bestrewn 
Abject  and  lost  lay  these.  Milton. 


Fir'd  at  first  sight  with  what  the  muse  imparts, 
In  fe.irless  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts; 
So  pleas'd  at  first  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try. 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  seem  to  tread  the  sky. 

Pope 

Jis  into  air  the  purer  spirits  flow. 
And  separate  from  their  kindred  dregs  below, 
So  flew  her  soul  to  its  congenial  place.  Pope. 

2.   To  such  a  degree. 

Why  is  his  chariot  so  long  in  coming.*      Judges. 

Can  nothing  great,  and  at  the  height, 
Remain  so  long,  but  its  own  weight 
Will  ruin  it.'  Or  is't  blind  chance 
That  still  desires  new  states  t'  advance.' 

Ben  Jonson. 

Amoret,  my  lovely  toe. 
Tell  me  where  thy  strength  does  lie, 

Where  the  pow'r  that  charms  us  so. 
In  thy  soul,  or  in  thy  eye.'  Waller. 

I  viewed  in  my  mind,  so  far  as  I  was  able,  the 
beginning  and  progress  of  a  rising  world.     Burnet- 

Since  then  our  .Aicite  is  with  honour  dead. 
Why  should  we  mourn  that  he  so  soon  is  freed. 

Drydtn. 

Upon  our  first  going  into  a  company  of  strangers, 
our  benevolence  or  aversion  rises  towards  several 
particular  person's,  before  we  have  heard  them 
speak,  or  so  much  as  know  who  they  are.       Speet. 

We  think  our  fathers  fools,  so  wise  we're  grovvn: 
Our  wiser  sons,  no  doubt,  vvill  think  us  so.       Pope. 

J.   In  such  a  manner. 

There's  no  such  thing  as  that  we  beauty  call, 
It  is  mere  cosenage  all; 
For  though  some  long  ago 
Lik'd  certain  colours  mingle  so  and  so. 
That  doth  not  tie  me  now  from  cimsing  new. 

Suckling. 

We  may  be  certain  that  man  is  not  a  creature 
that  hath  wings;  because  this  only  concerns  the 
manner  of  his  existence;  and  we,  seeing  what  he 
is,  may  certainly  know  that  he  is  not  so  or  so 

Ij)cke. 

I  shall  minutely  tell  him  the  steps  by  wuicu  i 
was  brought  into  this  way;  that  he  may  judji,e  whe- 
ther I  proceeded  rationally,  if  so  be  any  thing  in 
my  example  is  worth  his  notice.  Locke. 

This  gentleman  is  a  person  of  good  sense,  and 
knows  that  he  is  very  much  in  sir  Roger's  esteem, 
so  that  he  lives  in  the  family  rather  as  a  relation 
than  dependent.  ,Bddison. 

4.  It  is  regularly  answered  by  as  or  that, 
btit  thev  are  sometimes  omitted. 

So  frown'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown  Milton. 

There  is  something  equivalent  in  France  and 
Scotland;  so  as  'tis  a  very  hard  calumny  upon  our 
soil  to  afiirm  »hat  so  excellent  a  fruit  will  not  grow 
here.  Temple. 

5.  In  tiie  same  manner. 

Of  such  examples  add  me  to  the  roll; 
Me  easily  indeed  mine  may  neglect, 
But  God's  propos'd  deliverance  not  so.        J^Klton. 

To  keep  up  the  tutor's  authority,  use  him  with 
great  respect  yourself,  and  cause  all  your  family  to 
do  so  loo  l^cke 

According  to  the  multifariousness  of  this  immu- 
tability, $0  are  the  possibilities  of  being.      J^orris. 

6.  Thus;  in  this  inanner. 

Not  far  from  thence  the  mournful  fields  appear, 
So  cali'd  from  lovers  that  inhabit  (here.      Dryden 

Does  this  deserve  to  be  rewarded  so? 
Did  you  come  here  a  stranger  or  a  foe  ?      Dryden 

It  concerns  every  man,  with  the  greatest  serious- 
ness, to  enquire  into  those  matters,  whether  they 
be  so  or  not.  Tillotson. 

No  nation  ever  complained  they  had  too  broad, 
too  deep,  or  too  many  rivers;  they  understand  bet- 
ter than  so,  how  to  value  those  inestimable  gifts  of 
nature.  Benihy 

So  when  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain. 

Pope. 

Whether  this  be  from  an  habitual  motion  of  the 
animal  spirits,  or  from  the  alteratioB  of  the  consti* 

4t  ^ 


tution  by  some  more  unaccountable  way,  this  is 
certain,  that  so  it  is.  Locke. 

7.  Therefore;  for  this  reason;  in  conse- 
quence of  this. 

The  god,  though  loth,  yet  was  constrain'd  t'obej: 
For  longer  time  than  that  no  living  wight 

Below  the  earth  might  sufTcrVI  be  to  st&y: 
So  back  jgaiii  him  brought  to  living  light.     Spent. 

Tralficke,  or  rove  ye,  and  like  theeves  oppresse 
Poor  strange  adventurers;  exposing  so 
Vour  soules  to  danger,  and  your  lives  to  wo.' 

Chajrman. 

If  he  set  industriously  and  sincerely  to  perform 
the  conimanus  uf  Christ,  he  can  have  no  groui.d  of 
doubting  but  it  shall  prove  successful  to  him;  and 
so  all  that  be  hath  to  do  is,  to  endeavour  by  prayer, 
and  u-.e  of  the  means,  to  qualify  hiinseif  for  this 
lilessed  condiiion.  Hammind. 

I;  leave-i  instruction,  and  so  instructors,  to  the 
sobriety  uf  the  seiiied  articles  and  rule  of  the 
church  Hiilyiay. 

Snne  are  fall'n,  to  disobedience  falTn; 
A.i'  so  from  luav'n  to  deepest  lit  II.  Milton. 

Goil  innkcs  him  in  his  own  ini  ige  an  intelb-ctiial 
creature,  and  so  capaole  ol  uoiiiiuiou.  Locke. 

8.  on  tlicse  terms:  nuuns^-  a  conditioiial 
petition;  a^^Wl:rl'(l  by  .,  v, 

O  goddess!  tell  what  I  would  say, 
Thou  Unow'st  it,  and  I  feel  too  niucii  (o  pray; 
So  ^jrant  my  suit,  ai'  1  enforce  my  iiiignt. 
In  love  10  oc  tlij  champion  Dryden. 

Here  ih<  n  exclwiige  we  mutuallv  forgiveness: 
So  may  the  gum  of  ail  m\  broken  vows. 
My  jieijuries  to  thee  be  all  foigolien; 
Jls  here  my  soul  acquits  thee  of  my  death, 
.^^5  here  I  part  wiiuout  an  angry  thought.       Rowe. 

So  may  kind  rams  their  vital  moisuire  yield. 
And  swell  the  future  harvest  of  thy  field  Pope. 

9.  Provided  thai;  on  coiidition  that;  modo. 

Be  not  sad: 
Evil  into  the  mind  of  God  <ir  man 
May  come  and  go,  .w  unapprov'd,  and  leave 
No  spot  or  blame  behind.  Milton. 

So  the  doctrine  be  but  wholesome  and  edifying, 
though  there  should  be  a  want  of  exactness  in  the 
manner  of  speaking  or  reasoning,  it  may  be  over- 
looked Jltlerbury. 

Too  much  of  love  thy  hapless  friend  has  prov'd, 
Too  many  giddy  foolish  hours  are  gone; 
May  the  remaining  few  know  only  friendship: 
So  thou,  my  dearest,  truest,  best  Alicia, 
Vouchsafe  to  lodge  me  in  thy  gentle  heart, 
A  partner  there;  I  will  give  up  mankind.       Rowe. 

10.  In  like  manner:  noting  concession  of 
one  proposition  and  assumption  of  ano- 
ther; answering  to  as. 

As  a  war  should  be  undertaken  upon  a  just  mo- 
tive, so  a  prince  ought  to  consider  the  condition  he 
is  in  when  he  enters  on  it.  Swift. 

\\.  So  sometimes  returns  the  sense  of  a 
word  or  sentence  going  before,  and  is 
used  to  avoid  rcpetiuon:  as,  the  two 
brothers  were  valiant,  but  the  eldest 
was  more  so;  that  is,  more  -valiant.  The 
French  article  le  is  often  used  in  ihe 
same  manner.  This  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  used  but  in  familiar 
language,  nor  even  in  tiiat  to  be  com- 
mended. 

The  fat  wi.h  plenty  fills  my  heart. 
The  lean  with  love  makes  me  too  50.  Cowley. 

Who  thinks  his  wife  is  virtuous,  though  not  so. 
Is  pleased  and  patient  till  the  truth  he  know. 

Denham. 

Not  to  admire  is^all  the  art  I  know 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  so.  Creech. 

One  may  as  well  say,  that  the  conflagration  shall 
be  only  national,  as  to  say  that  the  deluge  was  so. 

.  Burnet 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  arc, 
To  you  they  will  be  raiiaat  bj  despair; 
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lor  having  once  been  guilty,  well  they  know, 

'I'o  a  revengeful  prince  they  still  are  so.     Dryden. 

lie  was  great  ere  fortune  made  him  so.  Dryden. 

I  laugh  at  every  one,  said  an  old  cynick,  who 
laughs  at  me.  Do  you  so?  replied  tiie  philosopher; 
tlien  you  live  the  merriest  life  of  any  man  in 
Athens.  Mdison 

They  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  much  more 
so  in  the  noble  language  peculiar  to  that  great  poet. 

Mdison. 

Common-place  books  have  been  long  used  by  in- 
dustrious young  divines,  and  still  continue  so.  Swift. 

As  to  his  using  ludicrous  expressions,  my  opinion 
is,  that  they  are  not  so.  Pope. 

The  blest  to-day  is  as  completely  so, 
As  who  began  a  thousand  years  ago.  Pope. 

12.  Thus  il  is;  this  is  the  state. 

How  sorrow  shakes  him! 
.So,  now  the  tempest  tears  him  up  by  tli'  roots, 
And  on  the  ground  extends  ll»e  noble  ruin.  Dryden. 

13.  At  this  point;  at  this  time. 

When 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  ha'  strew'd  his 

grave. 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I'll  weep  and  sigh; 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you.  Sliakspeare. 

14.  It  notes  a  kind  of  abrupt  beginning; 
well. 

O,  so,  and  had  you  a  council 
Of  ladies  too.'  Who  was  your  speaker. 
Madam?  Ben  Jonson. 

15.  It  sometimes  is  little  more  than  an 
expletive,  though  it  implies  some  la- 
tent or  surd  comparison.  In  French,  si. 

An  astringent  is  not  quite  so  proper,  where  re- 
laxing the  urinary  passages  is  necessary.     Jirhuth. 

16.  A  word  of  assumption;  thus  be  it. 
There  is  Percy:  if  your  father  will  do  me  any 

honour,  so;  if  not,  let  him  kill  the  next  Percy  him- 
self. Sliakspeare. 
I  will  never  bear  a  base  mind:  it  it  be  my 
destiny,  so;  if  it  be  not,  so.  No  man  is  too  good  to 
serve  his  prince.  Sliakspeare. 

17.  A  form  of  petition. 

Ready  are  th'  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man,  to  enter  the  lists, 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight.  Shaksp. 

18.  So  much  as.  However  much.  This 
is,  I  think,  an  irregular  expression. 

So  much  as  you  admire  the  beauty  of  his  verse, 
his  prose  is  full  as  good.  Pope. 

19.  So  so.  An  exclamation  after  some- 
thing done  or  known.  Corrupted,  I 
think,  from  cessez. 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pain; 
So  so.  Shakspeare. 

So  so;  it  works:  now,  mistress,  sit  you  fast. 

Dryden. 

20.  So  so.  [cosi,  cosi,  Italian.]  Indiffer- 
ently; not  much  amiss  nor  well. 

He's  not  very  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tall; 
His  leg  is  but  so  so,  and  yet  'tis  well.     Shakspeare. 

Deliver  us  from  the  nauseous  repetition  of  As 
and  So,  which  some  so  so  writers,  I  may  call  them 
so,  are  continually  sounding  in  our  ears.       Felton. 

21.  So  then.  Thus  then  it  is  that;  there- 
fore. 

So  then  the  Volscians  stand  but  as  at  first 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them  to  make  road 


Upon  's  agam. 


Shakspeare. 


To  a  war  are  required  a  just  quarrel,  sufficient 

forces,  and  a  prudent  choice  of  the  desigias:  so  then, 

I  will  first  justify  the  quairel,  balance  the  forces, 

and  propound  designs.  Bacon. 

To  Soak,  soke.^"*  v.  n.  [yocian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  lie  steeped  in  moisture. 

For  thy  conceit  in  soaking  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks,  Shakspeare. 

2,  To  enter  by  degrees  into  pores. 


Lay  a  heap  of  earth  in  great  frosts  upon  a  hollow 
vessel,  putting  a  canvass  between,  and  pour  water 
upon  it,  so  as  to  soak  through:  It  will  make  a  hard- 
er ice  in  the  vessel,  and  less  apt  to  dissolve  than 
ordinarily.  Bacon. 

Rain,  soaking  into  the  strata  which  lie  near  the 

surface,  beaia  with  it  all  such  moveable  matter  as 

occurs.  Woodward. 

3.  To  drink  gluttonously  and  intempe- 

vately.  This  is  a  low  term. 

Let  a  drunkard  see  that  his  health  decays,  his 
estate  wastes,  yet  the  habitual  thirst  after  his  cups 
drives  him  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view 
the  loss  of  health  and  plenty;  the  least  of  which  he 
confesses  is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  pa- 
late with  a  glass  of  wine,  or  the  idle  chat  of  a  soak- 
ing club.  Locke. 

To  Soak,  soke.  v.  a. 

1.  To  macerate  in  any  moisture;  to  steep; 
to  keep  wet  till  moisture  is  imbibed;  to 
drench. 

Many  of  our  princes 
Lie  drovvn'd  and  soaked  in  mercenary  blood; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes.  Shakspeare. 

Their  land  shall  be  soaked  with  blood.       Isaiah. 
There  deep  Galesus  soaks  the  yellow  sands. 

Dryden. 

Wormwood,  put  into  the  brine  you  soak  your  corn 

in,  prevents  the  birds  eating  it.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  in  through  the  pores. 

Thou,  whose  life's  a  dream  of  lazy  pleasure: 
'Tis  all  thybus'ness,  bus'ness  how  to  shun; 
To  bask  thy  naked  body  in  the  sun. 
Suppling  thy  stifTen'd  joints  with  fragrant  oil; 
Then  in  thy  spacious  garden  walk  a  while, 
To  suck  the  moisture  up  and  soak  it  in.      Dryden. 

3  To  drain;  to  exhaust.  This  seems  to 
be  a  cant  term,  perhaps  used  errone- 
ously for  suck. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth,  and  soak  and  exhaust  it,  hurt  all  things  that 
grow  by  them.  Bacon. 

A  greater  sparer  than  a  saver;  for  though  he  had 
such  means  to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  and  his 
garrisons,  and  his  feastings,  wherein  he  was  only 
sumptuous,  could  not  but  soak  his  exchequer. 

Wotton. 

Soa'ker,  so'kir.  n.  a.  [from  soak.'] 

1.  He  that  macerates  in  any  moisture. 

2.  A  great  drinker.  In  low  language. 

Soap,  s6pe.29«  n.  s.  [pape,  Saxon;  safio, 
Lat.]  A  substance  used  in  washing, 
made  of  a  lixivium  of  vegetable  alka- 
line ashes  and  any  unctuous  substance. 

Soap  is  a  mixture  of  a  fixed  alkaline  salt  and  oil ; 
its  virtues  are  cleansing,  penetrating,  attenuating, 
and  resolving;  and  any  mixture  of  any  oily  sub- 
stance with  salt  may  be  called  a  soap.     ..irbuthnot. 

He  is  like  a  refiner's  fire,  and  like  fullers'  soap. 

Malachi. 

A  bubble  blown  with  water,  first  made  tenacious 
by  dissolving  a  little  soap  in  it,  after  a  while  will 
appear  tinged  with  a  great  variety  of  colours. 

Kewton. 

Soap-earth  is  found  in  great  quantity  on  the  land 
near  the  banks  of  the  river  Hermus,  seven  miles 
from  Smyrna.  Woodward. 

Soap-ashes  are  much  commended,  after  the  soap- 
boilers are  done  with  them,  for  cold  or  sour  lands. 

Mortimer. 

As  rain-water  diminishes  their  salt,  so  the  mois- 
tening of  them  with  chamber-lee  or  soop-suds  adds 
thereto.  Mortimer. 

Soapboi'ler,  s6pe'b6il-dr.  n.  s.  [_soa/i  and 
boil.']  One  whose  trade  is  to  make 
soap. 

A  soapboiler  condoles  with  me  on  the  duties  on 
jcastle-soap,  Mdison. 


So'apwortj  s6pe'wArt.  ii.  s.  \_jaftonaria. 
Latin.]  A  species  of  caimpion.    Miller 
To  Soar,  sore.'^ss  ^^    „.  \jorare^  Italian.J 
I .  To  fly  aloft;  to  tower;  to  mount;  pro- 
perly to  fly  without  any  visible  action  of 
the  wings.  Milton  uses  it  actively. 

'Tis  but  a  base  ignoble  mind 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Shakspeart. 
Feather'd  soon  and  fledg'd. 
They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sub- 
lime 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

To  mount  intellectually;  to  tower  with 
the  mind. 
How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars.      Shaksp. 
Valour  soars  above 
What  the  world  calls  misfortune  and  afflictions. 

^ddiscn 
3.  To  rise  high. 

Who  aspires  must  down  as  low 
As  high  he  soared.  Milton. 

Flames  rise  and  sink  by  fits;  at  last  they  soar 
In  one  bright  blaze,  and  then  descend  no  more. 

Dryden. 
When  swallows  fleet  soar  high,  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.        Gay. 
Soar,  sore.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    Tow- 
ering flight. 

Within  soar 
Of  tow'ring  eagles,  to  all  the  fowls  he  seems 
A  phoenix.  Milton. 

To  Sob,  sob.  v.  n.  [f  eob,  complaining, 
Saxon.  Perhaps  it  is  a  mere  onomato- 
fioBia  copied  from  the  sound.]  To  heave 
audibly  with  convulsive  sorrow;  to  sigh 
with  convulsion. 

When  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death, 
He  twenty  times  made  pause  to  soh  and  weep. 

ShaJapeare. 
As  if  her  life  and  death  lay  on  his  saying, 
Some  tears  she  shed,  with  sighs  and  sobbings  mixt, 
As  if  her  hopes  were  dead  through  his  delaying. 

Fairfax. 
She  sigh'd,  she  sobVd,  and  furious  with  despair, 
She  rent  her  garments,  and  she  tore  her  hair. 

Dryden. 
When  children  have  not  the  power  to  obtain 
their  desire,  they  will,  by  their  clamour  and  sob- 
bing, maintain  their  title  to  it.  Locke. 

I  schVd,  and  with  faint  eyes 
Look'd  upwards  to  the  ruler  of  the  skies.      Harte. 
Sob,  sob.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  con- 
vulsive sigh;  a  convulsive  act  of  respi- 
ration obstructed  by  sorrow. 
Break,  heart,  or  choak  with  sobs   my  hated 
breath ; 
Do  thy  own  work,  admit  no  foreign  death.  Dryden. 

There  oft  are  h^ard  the  notes  of  infant  woe. 
The  short  thick  so6,  loud  scream,   and  shriller 
squall.  Pope. 

A  wond'rous  bag  with  both  her  hands  she  binds: 
There  she  collects  the  force  of  female  lungs, 
Sighs,  sobs,  and  passions,  and  the  war  of  tongues. 

Pope. 

To  SoBj  sob.  V.  a.  To  soak.  A  cant  word. 

The  tree  being so&berl  and  wet,  swells.  Mortimer. 

So'ber,   s6'b6r.98  adj.   \_sobriuSf  Lat.  so- 

bre,  French.] 
1 .  Temperate,  particularly  in  liquors;  not 
drunken. 
Live  a  sober,  righteous,  and  godly  life.  Com.  Pr. 
The  vines  give  wine  to  the  drunkard,  as  well  as 
to  the  sober  man.  Taylor. 

No  sober  temperate  person,  whatsoever  other  sins 
he  may  be  guilty  of,  can  look  with  complacency 
upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness  of  his  neigh- 
bour. _  South. 
2. .  Not  overpowered  by  drink. 
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A  law  there  is  among  the  Grecians,  whereof 
Pittacus  is  author;  that  he  which  being  overcome 
with  drink  did  then  strike  any  man,  should  suffer 
{)unishment  double  as  much  as  if  be  had  done  the 
same  being  sober.  Hooker. 

3.  Not  mad;  right  in  the  understanding. 

Another,  who  had  a  great  genius  for  tragedy, 
following  the  fury  of  his  natural  temper,  made  eve- 
ry man  and  woman  in  his  plays  stark  raging  mad : 
there  was  not  a  sober  person  to  be  had;  all  was 
tempestuous  and  blustering.  Dryden. 

No  sober  man  would  put  himself  into  danger, 
for  the  applause  of  escaping  without  breaking  his 
neck.  Dryden. 

4.  Regular;  calm;    free  from  inordinate 
passion. 

This  same  young  sober  blooded  boy  a  man  can- 
not make  him  laugh.  Shakspeare. 

Cieca  travelled  all  over  Peru,  and  is  a  grave  and 
sober  writer.  Mbot. 

Young  men  likewise  exhort  to  be  sober  minded. 

Titus. 

The  govemour  of  Scotland  being  of  great  cou- 
rage, and  sober  judgment,  amply  performed  his 
duty  both  before  the  battle  and  in  the  field. 

Hayward. 

These  confusions  disposed  men  of  any  sober  un- 
derstanding to  wish  for  peace.  Clarendon. 

Among  them  some  sober  men  confessed,  that  as 
his  majesty's  affairs  then  stood,  he  could  not  grant 
it.  Clarendon. 

To  these  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame 
Ignobly  to  the  trains  and  to  the  smiles 
Of  these  fair  atheists.  Milton. 

Be  your  designs  ever  so  good,  your  intentions 
ever  so  sober,  and  your  searches  directed  in  the 
fear  of  God.  Waterland. 

5.  Serious;  solemn;  grave. 

Petruchio 
Shall  ofier  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes, 
To  old  Baptista  as  a  schoolmaster.        Shakspeare. 

Come,  civil  night. 
Thou  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black.  Shakspeare. 

Twilight  grey 
Had  in  her  sober  liv'ry  all  things  clad.         Milton, 

What  parts  gay  France  from  sober  Spain.' 
A  little  rising  rocky  chain: 
Of  men  born  south  or  north  o'  th'  hill. 
Those  seldom  move,  these  ne'er  stand  still.  Prior. 

For  Swift  and  him  despis'd  the  farce  of  state. 
The  sober  follies  of  the  wise  and  great.  Pope. 

See  her  sober  over  a  sampler,  or  gay  over  a  joint- 
ed baby.  Pope. 
To  So'ber,  so'bijr.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  sober;  to  cure  of  in- 
toxication. 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not  the  Pierian  spring: 
There  shallow  draughts  intoxicate  the  brain, 
And  drinking  largely  sobers  us  again.  Pope. 

So'berly,  s6'bilr-16.  adv.  [from  sober.^ 

1.  Without  intemperance. 

2.  Without  madness. 

3.  Temperately;  moderately. 

Let  any  prince  think  soberly p(  his  forces,  except 
his  militia  of  natives  be  valiant  soldiers.       Bacon. 

4.  Coolly;  calmly. 

Whenever  children  are  chastised,  let  it  be  done 

without  passion,  and  soberly,  laying  on  the  blows 

slowly.  Locke. 

So'berness,  s6'b\jr-nds.  n.  *.   [from  so- 

ber.2 

1.  Temperance  in  drink. 

Keep  my  body  in  temperance,  soberness,  and 
chastity.  Common  Prayer. 

2.  Calmness;  freedom  from  enthusiasm; 
coolness. 

A  person  noted  for  bis  soberness  and  skill  in  spa- 


gyrical  preparations,  made  Helmont's  experiment 
succeed  very  well.  Boyle. 

The  soberness  of  Virgil  might  have  shewn  the 
difference.  J>ryden. 

Sobri'ety,  s6-bri'6-t^.  n.  s.  [from  sobri- 
ete,  French;  sobrius,  Latin.] 

1.  Temperance  in  drink;  soberness. 

Drunkenness  is  more  uncharitable  to  the  soul, 
and  in  scripture  is  more  declaimed  against,  than 
gluttony;  and  sobriety  hath  obtained  to  signify 
temperance  in  drinking.  Taylor. 

2.  Present  freedom  from  the  power  of 
strong  liquor. 

3.  General  temperance. 

In  setting  down  the  form  of  common  prayer, 
there  was  no  need  that  the  book  should  mention 
either  the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ig- 
norant, minister,  more  than  that  he  which  describ- 
eth  the  manner  how  to  pitch  a  field,  should  speak 
of  moderation  and  sobriety  in  diet.  Hooker. 

4.  Freedom  from  inordinate  passion. 

The  libertine  could  not  prevail  on  men  of  virtue 
and  sobriety  to  give  up  their  religion.  Rogers. 

5.  Calmness;  coolness. 

Enquire,  with  all  sobriety  and  severity,  whether 
there  be  in  the  footsteps  of  nature  any  such  trans- 
mission of  immateriate  virtues,  and  what  the  force 
of  imagination  is.  Bacon. 

Sobriety  in  our  riper  years  is  the  effect  of  a  well- 
concocted  warmth;  but  where  the  principles  are 
only  phlegm,  what  can  be  expected  but  an  insipid 
manhood,  and  old  infancy.  Dryden. 

If  sometimes  Ovid  appears  too  gay,  there  is  a 
secret  gracefulness  of  youth  which  accompanies  his 
writings,  though  the  stayedness  and  sobriety  of  age 
be  wanting.  Dryden. 

6.  Seriousness;  gravity. 

A  report  without  truth;  and,  1  had  almost  said, 
without  any  sobriety  or  modesty.  Waterland. 

Mirth  makes  them  not  mad; 
Nor  sobriety  sad.  Denham. 

So'ccAGE,  s6k'kidje.8°  n.  9.  [«oc,  French; 
a  ploughshare;  soccag'ium,  barbarous 
Latin.]  A  tenure  of  lands  for  certain 
inferiour  or  husbandly  services  to  be 
performed  to  the  lord  of  the  fee. 

All  services  due  for  land  being  knight's  service, 
or  soccage;  so  that  whatever  is  not  knight's  service, 
is  socccigfc.  This  soccage  is  of  three  kinds;  a  soc- 
cage of  free  tenure,  where  a  man  holdefh  by  free 
service  of  twelve  pence  a-year  for  all  manner  of 
services,  Soccage  of  ancient  tenure  is  of  land  of 
ancient  demesne,  where  no  writ  original  shall  be 
sued,  but  the  writ  secundum  consuetudinemmanerii. 
Soccage  of  base  tenure  is  where  those  that  hold  it 
may  have  none  other  writ  but  the  monstraverimt, 
and  such  sockmen  hold  not  by  certain  service. 

Cowell. 

The  lands  are  not  holden  at  all  of  her  majesty, 

or  not  holden  in  chief,  but  by  a  mean  tenure  in 

soccage,  or  by  knight's  service.  Bacon. 

So'ccAGER,  sok'ka-jilr.  n.  s.  [from  soc- 
cage.^ A  tenant  by  soccage. 

SO'CIABLE,  so'shd-bl.^s  adj.  ^sociable, 
French;  sociabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Fit  to  be  conjoined. 

Another  law  toucheth  them,  as  they  are  sociable 
parts  united  into  one  body;  a  law  which  bindeth 
them  each  to  serve  unto  other's  good,  and  all  to 
prefer  the  good  of  the  whole  before  whatsoever 
their  own  particular.  Hooker. 

2.  Heady  to  unite  in  a  general  interest. 

To  make  man  mild  and  sociable  to  man; 
To  cultivate  the  wild  licentious  savage 
With  wisdom,  discipline.  Jiddison. 

3.  Friendly;  familiar;  conversible. 

Them  thus  employ'd  beheld 
With  pity  heav'n's  high  King,  and  to  him  call'd 
Raphael,  the  sociable  spirit  that  deign'd 
To  travel  with  Tobias.  Milton. 


4.  Inclined  to  company. 

In  children  much  solitude  and  silence  I  like  uoi, 
nor  any  thing  born  before  his  time,  as  this  must 
needs  be  in  that  sociable  and  exposed  age.    Wotton. 

So'ciABLENEss,  s6'sha-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sociable.'^ 

1.  Inclination  to  company  and  converse. 

Such  as  would  call  her  friendship  love,  and  feign 
To  socJobIe>i€ss  a  name  profane.  Donne. 

The  two  main  properties  of  man  are  contempla- 
tion and  sociableness,  or  love  of  converse.        More. 

2.  Freedom  of  conversation;  good  fellow- 
ship. 

He  always  used  courtesy  and  modesty,  disliked 
of  none;  sometimes  sociableruss  and  fellowship  well 
liked  by  many._       ^  Hayward. 

So'ciABLY,  s6'sha-bl6.  adv.  [from  soci- 
able.'] Conversibly,  as  a  companion. 

Yet  not  terrible. 
That  I  should  fear;  nor  sociably  mild. 
As  Raphael,  that  I  should  much  confide; 
But  solemn  and  sublime.  Milton. 

SO'CIAL,  s6'shal.3«7  adj.  [socialis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Relating  to  general  or  publick  interest; 
relating  to  society. 

To  love  our  neighbour  as  ourselves,  is  such  a 
fundamental  truth  for  regulating  human  society, 
that  by  that  alone  one  might  determine  all  the 
cases  in  social  morality.  Locke. 

True  self-love  and  social  are  the  same.       Pope. 

2.  Easy  to  mix  in  friendly  gayety;  com- 
panionable. 

Withers,  adieu!  yet  not  with  thee  remove 
Thy  martial  spirit  or  thy  social  love.  Pope. 

3.  Consisting  in  union  or  converse  with 
another. 

Thou  in  thy  secrecy  although  alone. 
Best  with  thyself  accompanied,  seek'st  not 
Social  communication.  Milton. 

So'ciALNESs,  so'shal-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
cial.^ The  quality  of  being  social. 

Sooi'ety,  s6-si'6-t6.*3°  n.  s.  [jocietSy  Fr. 
societas,  Latin.] 

1.  Union  of  many  in  one  general  in- 
terest. 

If  the  power  of  one  society  extend  likewise  to 
the  making  of  laws  for  another  society,  as  if  the 
church  could  make  laws  for  the  state  in  temporals, 
or  the  state  make  laws  binding  the  church  relating 
to  spirituals,  then  is  that  society  entirely  subject  to 
the  other.  Lesley. 

2.  Numbers  united  in  one  interest;  com- 
munity. 

As  the  practice  of  piety  and  virtue  is  agreeable 
to  our  reason,  so  is  it  for  the  interest  of  private 
persons  and  publick  societies.  Tilloison. 

3.  Company;  converse. 

To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone.  Shakspeare. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  (nan. 
Who  having  seen  me  in  my  worser  state, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorr'd  socitty.  Shakspeare. 

Solitude  is  sometimes  best  society, 
And  short  retirement  urges  sweet  return.     Milton. 

4.  Partnership;  union  on  equal  terms. 

Among  unequals  what  society  can  sort.'    Milton. 
Heav'n's  greatness  no  society  can  bear; 
Servants  he  made,  and  those  thou  want'st  not  here. 

Dryden. 
Sock,  sok.  n.  s.  [^soccus,  Lat.  focc,  Sax. 

socke,  Dutch,] 
1 .  Something  put  between  the  foot  and 
shoe. 

Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I'll  sow  nether  socks, 

and  mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.        Sliakspeare. 

A  physician  that  would  be  mystical,  prescribeth 

for  the  rheum  to  walk  continually  upon  a  camomile 


soc 


sot 


»0F 


alley;  meaning  he  should  put  camomile  within  his 
socks.  Bacon. 

2.  TliC  shoe  of  the  ancient  comick  actors, 
taken  in  jjoema  for  comedy,  and  op- 
posed to  buskin  or  trat^edy. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon, 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on, 
Or  sweetest  ShaUspt-are,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  wood-notes  wild.  Milton. 

Great  Fletcher  never  treads  in  buskins  here. 
Nor  greater  Jonson  dares  in  socks  appear; 
But  gentle  Simkin  just  recepnon  finds 
Amidst  the  monuments  of  vauish'd  minds    Dryden. 

On  two  fif:;ures  of  actors  in  tbe  villa  Mathei  at 
Rome,  we  see  the  fashion  of  tbe  old  sock  and  larva. 

Mdison 

So'cKET,  s6k'kit.89  n.  s.  [souchette,  Kr.J 

1.  Any  hollow  pipe;  generally  the  hoilow 
of  a  candlestick. 

Two  goodly  beacons,  set  in  watches  stead, 
Therein  gave  light,  and  flani'd  continually; 
For  ihcy  of  living  fire  most  subtilly 
Were  made,  and  set  in  silver  sockets  bright. 

Fairy  Qween. 

She  at  your  flames  would  soon  take  fire, 
And  like  a  candle  id  tbe  sotket 
Dissolve.  Hudibras. 

The  nightly  virgin  sees 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputt'ring  light  advance, 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  danr e.  Dryden. 

The  stars  amaz'd  ran  backward  from  the  sight, 
And,  shrunk  within  their  sockets,  lost  their  light. 

Dryden. 
Two  dire  comets 
In  their  own  plague  and  fire  have  breath 'd  their  last, 
Or  dimly  in  their  sinking  sockets  frown.       Dryden. 

To  nurse  up  tbe  vital  flame  as  long  as  the  matter 
will  last,  is  not  always  good  husbardry:  it  is  much 
better  to  cover  it  with  an  extinguisher  of  honour, 
than  let  it  consume  till  it  burns  blue,  and  lies  ago- 
nizing within  the  socket,  and  at  length  goes  out  in 
no  perfume.  Collier. 

2.  Trie  receptacle  of  the  eye. 

His  eye-balls  in  their  hollow  sockets  sink; 
Bereft  of  sleep,  he  loaths  his  meat  and  drink; 
He  withers  at  bis  heart,  and  looks  as  wan 
As  the  pale  spectre  of  a  murder'd  man.      Dryden. 

3.  Any   lioUow   that  receives  something 
inserted. 

The  sockets  and  supporters  of  flowers  are  figured; 
as  in  the  five  brethren  of  the  rose,  and  sockets  of 
gillyflowers  Bacon 

Gomphosis  is  the  connection  of  a  tooth  to  its 
socket.  Wiseman 

As  the  weight  leans  wholly  upon  the  axis,  the 
grating  and  rubbing  of  these  axes  against  the  sockets 
wherein  they  are  placed,  will  cause  some  inapti- 
tude and  resistency  to  that  rotation  of  the  cylinder 
which  would  otherwise  ensue.  Wilkins. 

On  either  side  the  head  produce  an  ear. 
And  sink  a  socket  for  the  shining  share.       Dryden 

So'cKEToHiSEL,  sok'kit-tshiz-zl.  Tl.  s.     A 
stronger  sort  of  chisel. 

Carpenters,  for  their  rougher  work,  use  a  stronger 

sort  of  chisels,  and  distinguish  them  by  the  name  of 

socketchisels;  their  shank  made  with  a  Hollow  socket 

a-top,  to  receive  a  strong  wooden  sprig  made  to  fit 

into  the  socket  Moxon. 

So'cLE,  so'kK*"*  n.  s.  [with  architects.]  A 

flat  squre  member  under  the  bases  of 

pedestals  of  statues  and  vases:  it  serves 

as  a  foot  or  stand.  Bailey, 

So'cMAN    or    SoccageVf    s6k'man.   n.   «. 

[focarman,  Saxon.]     A  sort  of  tenant 

that  holds  lands  and  tenements  by  soc- 

cage  tenure,  of  which  there  are  three 

kinds.     See  Soccage.  Coivell. 

So'coME,  sok'kim.  n,  a.    [In  the  old  law, 

and  in  Scotland.]     A  custom  of  tenants 


obliged  to  grind    corn  at  their  lord's 
mill.  Bailey. 

Sod,  sod.  n.  a.  [aoed,  Dutch.]     A  turf;  a 
clod. 

The  sexton  shall  green  sods  on  thee  bestow; 
Alas!  the  sexton  is  thy  banker  now.  Swift. 

Here  fame  shall  dress  a  sweeter  sod 
Than  fancy's  feet  have  ever  trod.  Collins. 

Sod,  s6c).  The  preterit  of  seethe. 
Never  caldron  sod 
With  so  much  fervour,  fed  with  all  the  store 
That  could  enrage  it.  Chapman. 

Jacob  sod  pottage.  Genesis 

Soda'lity,    s6-dal'i-t^.    n.   s.    [^sodaliias, 
Latii*.]    A  fellowship;  a  fraternity. 

A  new  confraternity  was  instituted  in  Spain,  of 

the  slaves  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  this  sodality 

established  with  large  indulgencies        Stillingfieet. 

So  dokn,  sod'd'n.  [part.   pass,  of  aeeth.'^ 

Boiled;  seethed. 

Can  sodden  water,  their  barley  broth, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat? 

Shakspeare. 
Sodden  business!  there's  a  stew'd  phrase  inoeed! 

Shakspeare 
Thou  sodden-viitted  lord,  thou  hast  no  more  brain 
than  I  have  in  my  elbows  Shakipeare. 

Try  it  with  milk  sodden,  and  with  cream,  liacon. 
Mix  it  with  sodden  wines  and  raisins  Dryden 
'•Tfi  So'der,  soti'diir  9'^  v.  a.  [«o«c?er,  Fr. 
souderen,  Dutch.  It  is  geiieially  writ- 
ten solder,  from  soldure^  Italian;  aoH- 
dare,  Latin.]  To  cement  with  some 
metallick  matter. 

He  that  smooiheth  with  the  hammer  eneourageth 
him  that  smote  the  anvil,  saying,  It  is  ready  for 
sodering .  Isaiah. 

So'dek,  sod'dtir.  n.  s.    Metallick  cemt-nt. 
Still  the  difficulty  returns,  how  these  hooks  were 
made:  what  is  it  that  fastens  this  soder,  and  links 
these  first  principles  of  bodies  into  a  chain.'  Collier. 

Soe,  so.  n.  s.  [sae,  Scotish.]  A  large 
wooden  vessel  with  hoops  for  holding 
water;  a  cowl. 

A  pump  grown  dry  will  yield  no  water;  but 
pouring  a  little  into  it  first,  for  one  bason-full  you 
may  fetch  up  as  many  soe-fulls.  More 

Soe'ver,  so-^v'iar.'*^  adv.\_so  and  ever.'^  A 
word  properly  joined  with  a  pronoun  or 
adverb,  as  whosoever^  whatsoever,  hoiv- 
sofvnr. 

What  great  things  soever  a  man  proposed  to  do 
in  his  life,  be  should  think  of  achieving  it  by  fifty. 

Temple. 

What  love  soever  by  an  heir  is  shown. 

Or  you  could  ne'er  suspect  my  loyal  love.   Dryden 

So'fa,  so'ta.  n.  s.   [I   believe   an   eastern 

word.]     A  splendid  seat  covered  with 

carpels. 

The  king  leaped  ofl"  from  the  sofa  on  which  he 

sat,  and  cried  out,  'Tis  my  Abdallah!      Guardian, 

SoFi,   soft.i^'*   adj.   [fopc,   Saxon;    sa/t, 

Dutch.] 
1    Not  hard. 

Hard  and  soft  are  names  we  gives  things,  only  in 


jl^ation  to  the  constitution';  of  our  own  bodies;  that 
Wing  called  hard,  which  will  put  us  to  pain  sooner 
than  change  fijiure,  by  the  pressure  of  any  part  of 
our  bodies;  and  that  so/<,  which  changes  the  situa- 
tion of  its  parts  upon  an  easy  touch.  Locke-. 
Some  bodies  are  hard,  and  some  soft:  the  hard- 
ness is  caused  by  the  jejuneness  of  the  spirits, 
which,  if  in  a  greater  degree,  make  not  only  hard, 
but  fragil.                                                        Bacon. 

Hot  and  cold  were  in  one  body  fixt. 
And  soft  with  hard,  and  light  with  heavy  mixt 

Dr\jden. 
2.  Not  rugged^  not  rough. 


What  went  ye  out  for  to  see.'  a  man  clothed  in 
soft  raiment.'  behold,  they  that  wear  soft  raiment 
art  in  kings'  houses.  MatthtV). 

3.  Ductile;  not  changeable  of  loi  m. 
Spirits  can  either  sex  assume;  so  soft 

And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure.    Milton. 

4.  Facile;  flexible;  not  resoluie;  yielding. 
A  few  divines  of  so  soft  and  servile  tempers  as 

disposed  them  to  so  sudden  acting  and  compliaiu'e. 

King  Charles. 
One  king  is  too  soft  and  easy ;  anothei  too  ticry. 

UEstrange. 

5.  Tender;  timorous. 
What  he  hath  done  famously,  be  did  it  to  that 

end;  though  so/<-conscienced  men  can  be  content  to 
say,  it  was  for  his  country.  khakspeure. 

However  soft  within  themselves  they  are, 
To  you  they  will  be  valiant  by  despair.         Dryden. 

Curst  be  tbe  verse,  how  well  soe'er  it  flow, 
That  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  foe; 
Give  virtue  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  soft-tytf\  virgin  steal  a  tear.         Pope. 

6.  Mild;  gcniie;  kind;  not  severe. 
Would  my  heart  were  flint,  like  Edward's; 

Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine.  Shakspeare. 

Our  torments  may  become  as  soft  as  now  st  vere. 

Milton. 

Yet  soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay; 
His  anger  moral,  and  his  wisdom  gay.  Pope. 

7.  Meek;  civil;  compiaisant. 
"  hou  art  their  soldier,  and,  being  bred  in  broils^ 

Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use,  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves,  Shakspeare. 

8     Placid;  still:  easy. 

On  her  soft  axle  while  she  paces  even. 
She  bears  tjiee  ioft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 

Milton. 
There,  soft  extended  to  the  murmuring  sound 
Of  the  high  porch,  Ulysses  sleeps  profound.     Pofe. 
9.    EfFeininaie;  vitinusly  nice. 
This  sense  is  also  mistress  of  an  art 
Which  to  soft  people  sweet  perfumes  doth  sell; 
Though  this  dear  art  doth  little  goo'!  impart. 
Since  they  smell  best,  that  do  of  nothing  s-mell, 

Davies. 
An  idle  and  so// course  of  life  is  the  source  of  cri- 
minal pleasures.  Broome. 

10.  Delicate;  elegantly  tender. 
Her  form  more  soft  and  feminine.  Milton, 
Less  winning  soft,  less  -amiably  mild.        Milton. 

1 1 .  Weak;  simple. 
The  deceiver  soon  found  this  soft  place  of  Adam's, 

and  innocency  itself  did  not  secure  bim.   GlanviUe. 

12.  Gentle;  not  loud;  no'  rough. 
Her  voice  was  ever  soft. 

Gentle,  and  low;  an  excellent  thing  in  women. 

Shakipeare. 

The  Dorian  mood  of  flutes  and  soft  recorders. 

Milton. 

When  some  great  and  gracious  monarch  dies, 
Soft  «vhispers  firs),  and  mournful  murmurs,  rise 
Among  the  sad  attendants;  then  the  sound 
Soon  gathers  voice  Drydeu, 

Soft  whispering  thus  to  Nestor's  son. 
His  head  reclin'd,  young  Itbacus  begun.  Pope. 

13.  Smooth;  flowing;  not  vehement;  not 
rapid. 

The  solemn  nightingale  tun'd  her  soft  lays. 

Milton, 
Soft  were  my  numbers;  who  could  take  oflience, 
When  smooth  description  held  the  place  of  sense.' 

Pope. 
Hark '.  the  numbers  soft  and  clear 
Gently  steal  upon  the  ear.  Pope, 

14.  Not  forcible;  not  vio  cut. 
Sleep  falls  with  soft  slumb'rous  weight.    Jtfi/totk 

15.  Mild;  not  gliuini; 
The  sun  shining  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  clouds, 

made  them   appear  like  fine  down  or  wool,  and 

made  the  sojtest  sweetest  lighu  imaginable    Brovon. 

Soft,  s6it.  interj.  Hold;  stop;  not  so  fast. 
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But  soft,  I  pray  you ;  did  king  Richard  then 
Proclaim  my  brother:  Shakspeare. 

Oh!  cotne  in,  Emilia; 
Soft,  by  and  by,  let  me  the  curtains  draw.    Shaksp 

But  soft,  my  muse;  the  world  is  wide, 
And  all  at  once  was  not  descried.  Suckling. 

To  So'ften,  soff'n.''^^  v.  a.  [from  sqft.~\ 
1.  To  make  soft;  to  make  less  hard. 

Bodies,  into  which  the  water  will  enter,  long 
seething  will  rather  soften  (ban  indurate        Bacon. 

Their  arrow's  point  they  loften  in  the  flame. 
And  sounding  hammers  break  its  barbed  frame. 

Gay. 

3.  To  intenerate;  to  make   less  fierce  or 

obstinate;  lo  mollify. 

I  will  snfien  stony  hearts.  Milton. 

Our  friends  see  not  our  faults,  or  conceal  iheui, 

or  so//cn  them  by  their  representation.        Jiddisun. 

I  would  correct  the  harsh  expressions  of  one  parly, 

by  softening  and  reconciling  methods.  Watts 

3.  To  riidkc  easy;  to  compose;  to  make 
placid;  to  mitigate;  to  palliate;  to  alle- 
viate. 

Cu'l  round  her  tomb  each  object  ef  desire; 
Bid  her  by  all  that  chears  or  softens  life. 
The  tender  sister,  daughter,  friend,  and  wife.  Pope. 

Miisick  the  fiercest  griefs  can  charm; 
Musjck  can  so//«n  pain  to  ease. 
And  make  despair  and  madness  please.  Pope 

4.  To  make  less  harsh,  less  vehement,  less 
violent. 

He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look. 
But   sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  softened  all  he 
spoke.  Diyden. 

5.  To  m;ike  less  glaring. 

6.  To  make  tender;  to  enervate. 
To  So'ften,  s6f'f'n.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  i^row  less  hard. 

Many  bodies,  that  will  hardly  melt,  will  soften; 
as  iron  in  the  forge-  Bacon. 

2.  lo  grow  less  obdurate,  cruel,  or  ob- 
stinate. 

He  may  soften  at  the  sight  of  the  child ; 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Persuades,  when  speaking  fails.  Shakspeare. 

So'ftly,  boft'l^.  adv.  [from  aoft.'^ 

1.  Without  hardness. 

2.  Not  violently;  not  forribly. 

Solid  bodies,  if  very  softly  percussed,  give  no 
sound,  as  when  a  man  treadeth  very  sofUy  upon 
boards.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  loutily. 

Ahab  rent  his  clothes,  and  went  softly.     1  Kings. 
In  this  dark  silence  softly  leave  the  town. 
And  to  the  general's  tent  direct  your  steps.    Dryd. 
♦.  Gently;  placidly. 

Death  will  dismiss  me, 
And  lay  mc  softly  in  my  native  dust. 
To  pay  the  forfeit  of  ill-manag'd  trust  Dryden. 

She  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle  crowns  his  head. 
And  softly  lays  him  on  a  flow'ry  bed.  Dryden. 

5.   Mildly;  tenderly. 

The  king  must  die; 
Though  pity  softly  plead  within  my  soul. 
Yet  be  must  die,  that  I  may  make  you  great. 

Dryden. 
So'ftner,  s6rf'n-iir.  n.  s.  [from  so/ir.] 

1.  Tiiat  which  makes  soft. 

2.  One  who  palliates. 

Thiise  soflners  and  expedient-mongers  shake  their 
heads  so  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their  pockets 
jingle.  Swift. 

So'ftness,  soft'n^s.  n.  «.  (from  «o/i.] 
1.   I' he  tiuality  of  being  soft;  quality  con- 
trary to  hardness. 

Softness  Cometh  by  the  gi-eater  quantify  of  spirits, 
which  ever  induce  yielding  and  cession;  and  by  the 
more  equal  spreading  of  the  tangible  parts,  which 


thereby  are  more  sliding  and  foHoTriBg;  as  in  gold. 

Bacon. 

2.  Mildness;  kindness. 

A  wise  man,  when  there  is  a  necessity  of  ex- 
pressing any  evil  actions,  should  do  it  by  a  word 
that  has  a  secondary  idea  of  kindness  or  softness; 
or  a  word  that  carries  in  it  rebuke  and  seventy 

Watts. 

3.  Civility;  gentleness. 

They  turn  the  softness  of  the  tongue  into  the 
hardness  of  the  teeth  Holyday. 

Improve  these  virtues,  with  a  softness  of  manners, 
and  a  sweetness  of  conversation  Dryden. 

4.  Effeminacy;  vitious  delicacy. 

So  long  as  idleness  is  quite  shut  out  from  our 
lives,  all  the  sins  of  wantonness,  softness,  and  eflie- 
ininacy,  are  prevented;  and  there  is  but  little  room 
for  temptation.  Taijlor. 

He  was  not  delighted  with  the  softnesses  of  the 
court.  Clarendon. 

J.   Timorousness;  pusillanimity. 

This  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of  fear  or  soft' 
ness;  for  he  was  valiant  and  active.  Bacon. 

Saving  a  man's  self,  or  suffering,  if  with  reason,  is 
virtue;  if  without  it,  softness  or  obstinacy.       Grew. 

6.  Quality  conirary  to  harshness. 

Softness  of  sounds  is  distinct  from  the  exility  of 
sounds.  Bacon. 

7.  Facility;  gentleness;  candour;  easiness 
to  be  affected. 

Such  was  the  ancient  simplicity  and  softness  of 
spirit  which  sometimes  prevailed  in  the  world,  that 
they,  whose  words  were  even  as  oracles  amongst 
men,  seemed  evermore  loth  to  give  sentence  against 
any  thing  publicly  received  in  the  church  of  God 

Hooker. 

8.  Contrariety  to  energetick  vehemence. 

Who  but  thyself  the  mind  and  ear  can  please, 
With  strength  and  softness,  energy  and  ease.'  Harte. 
MddiKSs;  meekness. 
For  contemplation  he  and  valour  form'd, 
For  softness  she  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milton. 

Her  stubborn  look 
This  softness  from  thy  finger  took.  Waller. 

SoHo',  s6-li6'.  inter/.     A  form  of  calling 

from  a  distant  place. 
To  Soil,  sdil.^^s  v.  a.  [pilian,  Sax.  soelen, 

old  German;  souiller,  French.] 
1.  To  foul;  to  dirt;  to  pollute;  to  stain;  to 
sully. 

A  silly  man  in  simple  weeds  forlorn. 
And  soiVd  with  dust  of  the  long  dried  way.    JP.  Qu. 
-Although  some  hereticks  have  abused  this  text, 
yet  the  sun  is  not  soiled  in  passage.  Bacon. 

If  I  !,oil 
Myself  with  sin,  I  then  but  vainly  toil.  Sandys 

I  would  not  soil  these  pure  ambrosial  weeds 
With  the  rank  vapours  of  this  sin-worn  mould. 

Milton. 
Bad  fruit  of  knowledge,  if  this  be  to  know, 
Which  leaves  us  naked  thus,  of  honour  void, 
Of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity, 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soiVd  and  stain'd.  Milt. 
One,  who  cou'd  n't  for  a  taste  o'  th'  flesh  come  in. 
Licks  the  soiVd  earth. 

While  reeking  with  a  mangled  Ombit's  blood  TcUc. 
If  the  eye-glass  be  tinned  faintly  with  the  smoke 
of  a  lamp  or  torch,  to  obscure  the  light  of  the  star, 
the  fainter  light  in  the  circumference  of  the  stw 
ceases  to  be  visible,  and  the  star,  if  the  glass  Lfff» 
sufficiently  soihd  with  smoke,  appears  something 
more  like  a  mathematical  point  J^\icton. 

An  absent  hero's  bed  they  sought  to  soil, 
An  absent  hero's  wealth  they  made  their  spoil.  Pope. 

2.  I  o  dung;  to  manure. 

Men  now  present,  just  as  they  soil  their  abound, 
not  that  they  love  the  dirt,  but  that  they  expect  a 
crop.  South. 

3.  To  soil  a  horse;  to  purge  him  by  giv- 
ing him  grass  in  the  spring.  It  is  in 
Shakspeare  to  glut,  \_saouller,  French.] 


The  soiled  horse.  Shakspeare . 

Soil,  soil.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Dirt;  spot;  pollution;  foulness. 
By  indirect  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  1  myself  know  well 
How  troublesome  it  sat  upou  my  head: 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet; 
For  all  the  soil  of  the  achievement  noes 
With  me  into  the  earth.  Shakspeare. 

That  would  be  a  great  soil  in  the  new  gloss  of 
your  marriage.  Shakspeare. 

Vexed  I  am  with  passions, 
Which  give  some  soil  perhaps  to  my  behaviour. 

Shakspeare. 
A  lady's  honour  must  be  touch'd. 
Which,  nice  as  ermines,  will  not  bear  a  soil.  Dryd. 

2.  [_sol,  Frencii;  solum.,  Latin.]  Ground; 
earth,  considered  with  relation  to  its  ve- 
getativt  qualities. 

Judgment  may  be  made  of  waters  by  the  soU 
whereupon  they  run.  Bacon. 

Her  spots  ihou  see'st 
As  clouds,  and  clouds  may  rain,  and  rain  produce 
Fruits  in  her  soften'd  soil.  Milton. 

The  first  cause  of  a  kingdom's  thriving  is  the 
fruitfulness  of  the  soil,  to  produce  the  necessaries 
and  conveniencies  of  life;  not  only  fur  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  for  exportation.  Swift. 

3.  Land;  country. 

Dorset,  that  with  fearful  soul 
Leads  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil. 
This  fair  alliance  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions.  Shakspeare. 

O  unexpected  stroke,  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee.  Paradise!  thus  leave 
Thee,  native  soil!  these  happy  walks  and  shades, 
Fit  haunts  of  gods.  Milton. 

4.  Dung;  compost. 

The  haven  has  been  stopped  up  by  the  great 

heaps  of  dirt  that  the  sea  has  thrown  into  it;  for  all 

the  soil  on  that  side  of  Ravenna  has  been  left  there 

insensibly  by  the  sea.  Addison. 

Improve  land  by  dung,  and  other  sort  of  soiis. 

Mortimer. 
Soi'linrss,   soll'd-n^s.   n.  s.  [from  soil.'] 
Stain;  foulness. 

Make  proof  of  the  incorporation  of  silver  and 
tin,  whether  it  yield  no  soiliiiess  more  than  silver. 

Bacon. 
Soi'lure,    s611'yure."3  n.  s.  [from  soil.'] 
Stain;  pollution. 

He  merits  well  to  have  her, 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soi/ure.  Shakspeare. 
To  So'jouRN,  so'jflrn.''**  z;.  n.  [sejournery 
French;  seggiornare,  Italian.]  To  dwell 
any  where  for  a  time;  to  live  as  not  at 
home;  to  inhabit  as  not  in  a  settled  ha- 
bitation. Almost  out  of  use. 

If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return,  and  sojourn  with  my  sister, 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  mc.Shak. 

Th'  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king, 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojourned  at  my  father's. 

Shahpeare. 

How  comes  it  he  is  to  sojourn  with  you.'  now 

creeps  acquaintance.'  Shatapeare. 

Here  dwells  he;  though  he  sojourn  every  where 

In  progress,  yet  his  standing  house  is  here.  Donne. 

The  sojourning  of  Iwael,  who  dwelt  in  E^vpf, 

was  four  hundred  and  thirty  years.  Exodus. 

The  soldiers  first  assembled  at  Newcastle,  and 

there  sojourned  three  days.  Hayward. 

To  sojourn  in  that  land 
He  comes  invited.  Milton. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  niers 
what  he  sees  abroad  to  the  state  of  things  at  home. 

•.Jlterbury. 

So'jouRN.  so'ji'irn.  ?7.  s.  [.9r/o7ir,  French; 
from  the  verb.]  .\  tempor;iry  resi- 
dence; a  casual  and  no  settled  habita^ 
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lion.  This  word  was  anciently  accent- 
ed on  the  last  syllable:  Milton  accents 
it  indifferently. 

The  princes,  France  and  Burgundy, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  am'rous  sojourn. 

Shakspeare. 
Thee  I  revisit  now, 
Escap'd  the  Stygian  pool,  though  long  detain'd 
In  that  obscure  sojourn.  Millon. 

Scarce  view'd  the  Galilean  towns, 
And  once  a-year  Jerusalem,  few  days 
Short  sojourn.  Milton. 

So'joURNER,   s6'jCirn-dr.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
journ.']   A  temporary  dweller. 

We  are  strangers  and  sojourners,  as  were  all 
our  fathers:  our  days  on  earth  are  as  a  shadow. 

1  Chronicles. 
Waves  o'erthrew 
Busiris,  and  his  Memphian  chivalry, 
While  with  perfidious  hatred  they  pursued 
The  sojourners  of  Goshen.  Milton. 

Not  for  a  night,  or  quick  revolving  year. 

Welcome  an  owner,  not  a  sojourner.  Dryden, 

To   So'lace,  sol'las.si  ***  -v.  a.  [soiacier, 

old  French;  solazzare,  Italian;  solatium, 

Latin.]  To  comfort;  to  cheer;  to  amuse. 

We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solace  them. 

Shakspeare. 
The  birds  with  song 
Solac'd  the  woods.  Milton. 

To  So'lace,  sol'las.  v.  n.  To  take  comfort; 
to  be  recreated.  Obsolete. 

One  poor  and  loving  child, 
But  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
And  cruel  death  bath  catch'd  it  from  my  sight. 

Shakspeare. 
Were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule. 
This  sickly  land  might  solace  as  before.  Shakspeare. 

So'lace,  sol'las.  n.  s.  [^solatium,  Lat.] 
Comfort;  pleasure;  alleviation;  that 
which  gives  comfort  or  pleasure;  re- 
creation; amusement. 

Therein  sat  a  lady  fresh  and  fair, 
Making  sweet  solace  to  herself  alone; 

Sometimes  she  sung  as  loud  as  lark  in  air. 
Sometimes  she  laugh'd,  that  nigh  her  breath  was 
gone.  Spenser. 

If  we  have  that  which  is  meet  and  right,  although 
they  be  glad,  we  are  not  to  envy  them  this  their 
.solace;  we  do  not  think  it  a  duty  of  ours  to  be  in 
every  such  thing  their  tormentors.  Hooker. 

Give  me  leave  to  go; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  my  age  would  ease. 

Shakspeare. 

Great  joy  he  promis'd  to  his  thoughts,  and  new 

Solace  in  her  return.  Milton. 

If  I  would  delight  my  private  hours 
With  musick  or  with  poem,  where  so  soon 
As  in  our  native  language  can  I  find 
That  so/ace?  Milton. 

Though  sight  be  lost. 
Life  yet  hath  many  solaces,  enjoy'd 
Where  other  senses  want  not  their  delights. 
At  home  in  leisure  and  domeStick  ease, 
Exempt  from  many  a  care  and  chance,  to  which 
Eye-sight  exposes  daily  men  abroad.  Milton. 

Through  waters  and  through  flames  I'll  go, 
Suff'rcr  and  solace  of  thy  woe.  Prior. 

Sola'nder,  s6-lan'diir.    n.  s.  [joulandres, 
French.]  A  disease  in  horses.        Diet. 
So'lar,  so'lar/*-*  ?  adj.   [solaire,  French; 
So'lary,  s6'iar-6.$  solarisy  Latin.] 
1.  Being  of  the  sun. 

The  corpuscles  that  make  up  the  beams  of  light 
be  salary  effluviums,  or  minute  particles  of  some 
ethereal  substance,  thrusting  on  one  another  from 
the  lucid  body.  Boyle. 

Instead  of  golden  fruits. 
By  genial  show'rs  and  solar  heat  supplied, 
I'nsufferable  winter  hath  defac'd 


Earth's  blooming  charms,  and  made  a  barren  waste. 

Blackmore. 

.  Belonging  to  the  sun. 

They  denominate  some  herbs  solar,  and  some 
lunar.  Bacon. 

Scripture  hath  been  punctual  in  other  records, 
concerning  solary  miracles.  Broion. 

.  BoHi  under  or  in  the  predominant  in- 
fluence of  the  sun. 

The  cock  was  pleas'd  to  hear  him  speak  so  fair. 
And  proud  beside,  as  solar  people  are.  Dryden. 
.  Measured  by  the  sun. 

The  rule  to  find  the  moon's  age,  on  any  day  of 
any  solar  month,  cannot  shew  precisely  an  exact  ac- 
count of  the  moon,  because  of  the  inequality  of  the 
motions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  number  of 
days  of  the  solar  months.  Holder. 

Sold,  sold.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

sell. 
Sold,  sold.  n.  s.   [souldee,  old   Fr.    Tre- 
voux.]     Military  pay;   warlike  enter- 
tainment. 

But  were  your  will  her  sold  to  entertain, 
And  number 'd  be  'mongst  knights  of  maidenhead. 

Great  guerdon,  well  I  wot,  should  you  remain, 
And  in  her  favour  high  be  reckoned.  Fairy  Q,ueen. 
So'ldan,  sol'dan.  n.  s.  [for  sultan.]    The 
emperour  of  the  Turks. 
They  at  the  soldan^s  chair  defied  the  best.   Milt. 

So'ldanel,  sol'da-nel.  n.  s.  [^soldanella, 
Latin.]     A  plant.  Miller. 

To  SO'LDER,  sol'dir.  v.  a.  [soudre,  Fr. 
soldare,  Italian;  solidare,  Latin.]  See 
Sodeh. 

1 .  To  unite  or  fasten  with  any  kind  of 
metallick  cement. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water,  and 
soldered  up,  has,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with 
great  force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and 
stand  all  over  its  outside  in  multitudes  of  small 
drops  like  dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the 
body  of  the  gold.  Jfewton. 

2.  To  mend;  to  unite  any  thing  broken. 

It  booteth  them  not  thus  to  solder  up  a  broken 
cause,  whereof  their  first  and  last  discourses  will 
fall  asunder.  Hooker. 

Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  visible  god, 
That  sold'rest  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss.  Shakspeare. 

Learn'dhewas  in  med'c'nal  lore; 
For  by  his  side  a  pouch  he  wore 
Replete  with  strange  hermetick  powder, 
That  wounds  nine  miles  point-blank  would  solder. 

Hudibras. 

The  naked  cynick's  jar  ne'er  flames;  if  broken, 

'Tis  quickly  soUer''d,  or  a  new  bespoken.    Dryden. 

At  the  restoration  the  presbyterians,  and  other 

sects,  did  all  unite  and  solder  up  their  several 

schemes,  to  join  against  the  church.  Swift. 

So'lder,  sol'diir.  n.  s,   [from  the  verb.] 

Metallick  cement.     A  metallick  body 

that  will  melt  with  less  heat  than  the 

body  to  be  soldered. 

Goldsmiths  say  the  coarsest  stuff 
Will  serve  for  solder  well  enough.  Swift. 

So'lderer,  sol'dur-fir.  n.  s.  [from  solder.] 

One  that  solders  or  mends. 
SO'LDIER,  s6l'jilr.2«3  sye  „.   g.  \_soldat, 
Fr.  from  solidariiis,  low  Latin,  of  soli- 
dus,  a  piece  of  money,  the  pay  of  a  sol- 
dier; souldee,  French.] 
A  fighting  man;   a  warriour.     Origi- 
nally one  who  served  for  pay. 
Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier.        Shakspeare. 


Good  Siward, 
An  older  and  a  belter  soldier  none.        Shakspeare, 

A  soldier 
Full  of  strange  oaths,  and  bearded  like  a  pard, 
Jealous  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
Ev'n  in  the  cannon's  mouth.  Shakspeart. 

A  hateful  service,  that  dissolv'd  the  knees 
Of  many  a  soldier.  Chapman, 

I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  king: 
If  I  have  wrong'd  thee,  charge  me  face  to  face; 
I  have  not  yet  forgot  I  am  a  soldier.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  generally   used  of  the  common 
men,  as  distinct  from  the  commanders. 
It  were  meet  that  any  one,  before  he  came  to  be 
a  captain,  should  have  been  a  soldier.        Spenser. 
So'ldierlike,  sol'jir-like.  ?  adj.  [^soldier 
So'ldierly,  s6l'jiir-l^.*"*     ^  and       like."] 
Martial;  military;  becoming  a  soldier. 

Although  at  the  first  they  had  fought  with  beastly 
fury  rather  that  any  soldierly  discipline,  practice 
bad  now  made  them  comparable  to  the  best. 

Sidney. 
I  will  maintain  the  word  with  my  sword  to  be  a 
soldierlike  word,  and  a  word  of  good  command. 

Shakspeare. 
They,  according  to  a  soldierly  custom,  in  cases  of 
extremity,  by  interchange  of  a  kiss  by  every  of 
them  upon  the  swords  of  others,  sealed  a  resolution 
to  maintain  the  place.  Hayward. 

Enemies  as  well  as  friends  confessed,  that  it  was 
as  soldierly  an  action  as  had  been  performed  on  ei- 
ther side.  Oarendon. 
So'ldiership,  s6l'jAr-shlp.*°*  n.  s.  [from 
soldier.]  Military  character;  martial 
qualities;  behaviour  becoming  a  soldier; 
martial  skill. 

Thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership:  he  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest.  Shakspeare. 

By  sea  you  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land, 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen.  Shakspeare. 

So'ldiery,  sol'jur-^.  n.  s.  [from  soldier.] 

1 .  Body  of  military  men;  soldiers  collec- 
tively. 

The  Memphian  soldiery, 
That  swell'd  the  Erythrean  wave,  when  wall'd. 
The  unfroze  waters  marvellously  stood.        Philips. 
I  charge  not  the  soldiery  with  ignorance  and  con- 
tempt of  learning,  without  allowing  exceptions. 

Sioift. 

2.  Soldiership;  military  service. 
Offering  him,  if  he  would  exercise  his  courage  in 

soldiery,  he  would  commit  some  charge  unto  him 
under  his  lieutenant  Philanax.  Sidney. 

Sole,  sole.  n.  s.  \^solum,  Latin.] 

1 .  The  bottom  of  the  foot. 
I  will  only  be  bold  with  Benedict  for  his  com- 
pany; for  from  the  crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of 
bis  foot  he  is  all  mirth.  Shakspeare. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles  of  the  feet:  the  cause 
is,  the  rareness  of  being  touched  there.         Bacon, 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  affinity  with  the 
head  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach:  as  going  wet- 
shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affecteth  both.  Bacon. 

Such  resting  found  the  sole  of  unblest  feet. 

Milton. 

In  the  make  of  the  camel's  foot,  the  sole  is  flat 
and  broad,  being  very  fleshy,  and  covered  only  with 
a  thick,  soft,  and  somewhat  callous  skin,  fit  to  tra- 
vel in  sandv  places.  Jlay 

2.  The  fool. 
To  redeem  thy  woful  parent's  head 

From  tyrant's  rage  and  ever  dying  dread. 

Hast  wander'd  through  the  world  now  long  a  day, 

Yet  ceasest  not  thy  weary  soles  to  lead.    F.  Queen. 

3.  \_solea,  Lat.]    The  bottom  of  the  shoe! 
Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance. 
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Not  I,  believe  me:  you  have  dancing  shoes, 

With  nimble  soles.  Shakspeare. 

On  fortune's  cap  we  are  uot  the  very  button. — 
Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoes.  Shaksptare. 

The  caliga  was  a  military  shoe,  with  a  very  thick 
sole,  tied  above  the  instep  with  leather  thongs. 

•^rbiUhnot. 

4.  The  part  of  any  thing  that  touches  the 
ground. 

The  strike-block  is  a  plane  shorter  than  the 
jointer,  having  its  sole  made  exactly  flat  and  straight, 
and  is  used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint. 

Moxon. 
Elm  is  proper  for  mills,  soles  of  wheels,  and  pipes. 

■Murlimer. 

5.  A  kind  of  sea  fish. 

Of  flatfish,  rays,  thornbacks,  soles,  and  flowks. 

Carew. 
To  Sole,  sole.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J  To 
furnish   with    soles:  as,  to  sole  a  pair  of 
shoes. 

His  feet  were  soted  with  a  treble  tuft  of  a  close 
short  tawny  down.  Gie^o. 

SOLli,  sole.  adj.  rsol,  old  Fr.  solus,  Lat.J 
1.  Single;  only. 

Take  not  upon  thee  to  be  judge  alone;  there  is 
no  sole  judge  but  only  one:  say  not  to  others,  Re- 
ceive tiiy  sentence,  when  their  authority  is  above 
thine.  Hooker. 

Orpheus  every  where  expressed  the  infinite  and 
sole  power  of  one  God,  though  he  used  the  name  of 
.Jupiter.  Raleigh. 

To  me  shall  be  the  glory  sole  among 
Th'  infernal  pow'is  Milton. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stripp'd  them  bare,  and  one  sole  way  they  rent. 

Dryden. 
He,  sole  in  power,  at  the  beginning  said, 
Let  sea  and  air,  and  earth,  and  heav'n  be  made; 
And  11  was  so:  and,  when  he  sha<l  ordain 
In  other  sorf,  has  but  to  speak  again, 
And  they  shall  he  no  more.  Prior. 

2.  [In  law.]   Not  married. 

Some  others  are  such  as  a  man  cannot  make  his 
wife,  though  he  himself  be  sole  anU  unmarried. 

^y-.iffe. 
So'lecism,  s6l'e-sizrn.^°''n.*.  [o-oAo/x«r|M.44.] 

Unfitness  of  one  word  to  another;  im- 
propriety in  language.  A  barbarism 
may  be  in  one  word,  a  solecism  must  be 
of  more. 

There  is  scarce  a  solecism  in  writing  which  the 

best  author  is  not  guilty  of,  if  we  be  at  liberty  to 

read  him  in  the  words  of  some  manuscript.    Addis. 

So'lely,  sole'l^.  adv.  [from  6o/e.j  Singly; 

only. 

You  knew  my  father  well,  and  in  him  me, 
Left  solelij  heir  to  all  his  lands.  Shakspeare. 

This  night's  great  business 
Shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  come 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  raasterdom.   Shaks. 
That  the  intemperate  heat  of  the  clime  solely 
occasions  this  complexion  experience  admits  not. 

Brown. 

This  truth  is  pointed  chiefly,  if  not  sulely,  upon 

sinners  of  the  first  rate,  who  have  cast  ofi"  all  regard 

for  piety.  Jilterhury. 

They  all  chose  rather  to  rest  the  cause  solely  on 

logical  disputation,  than  upon  the  testimonies  of  the 

ancients  Walerland. 

SO'LEMN,  s6l'^m.*^»  adj.  [solemnel,  Fr. 

solemnis,  Latin  ] 

1.  Anniversary;    observed    once    a   year 
with  reli^^iou^  ceremonies. 

The  worship  of  (his  image  was  advanced,  and  a 
solemn  supplication  observed  eveiy  year.  Stillingjl. 

2.  Ucligiously  grave;  awtui. 

His  holy  rites  and  solemn  feasts  profan'd.    Milt. 

3.  Formul;  ritual;  religiously  regular. 

The  necessary  business  of  a  man's  calling,  with 
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some,  will  not  aflTord  much  lime  for  set  and  solemn 
prayer.  Duty  of  Man. 

4.  Striking  with  seriousness;  sober;  seri- 
ous. 

Then  gan  he  loudly  through  the  house  to  call. 
But  no  one  care  to  answer  to  his  cry; 
There  reign'd  a  solemn  silence  over  all.  F.  Q,ucen. 
To  swage  with  solemn  touches  troubled  thoughts. 

Milton. 
Nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  ceas'd  warbling 

Milton. 

5.  Grave;  affectedly  serious. 

When  Steel  reflects  upon  the  many  solemn  strong 
barriers  to  our  succession,  of  laws  and  oaths,  he 
thinks  all  fear  vanisheth:  so  do  I,  provided  the  epi- 
thet solemn  goes  for  nothing;  l)ecause,  though  I 
have  heard  of  a  solemn  day,  and  a  so/emn  coxcomb, 
yet  I  can  conceive  no  idea  of  a  solemn  barrier. 

Swift. 

So'lemness,  s6ri^m-n6s.     }  n.  s.  \_solem- 
Sole'mnity,  s6-lem'ne-te.  ^  nile,  French; 

from  solemn.~^ 

1.  Ceremony  or  rite  annually  performed. 

Were  these  annual  solemnities  only  practised  in 

the  church.'  J^elson. 

Though  the  days  of  solemnity,  which  are  but  few, 

must  quickly  finish  that  outward  exercise  of  devotion 

which  appertams   to  such  times;  yet  they  increase 

men's  inward  dispositions  to  virtue  for  the  present, 

and,  by  their  frequent  returns,  bring  the  same  at 

length  to  perfection.  Mlson. 

Great  was  the  cause;  our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honours  to  the  god  of  day.         Pope. 

2.  Religious  ceremony. 

3.  Awful  ceremony  or  procession. 

The  lady  Constance, 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  repair 
To  our  solemnity.  Shakspeare. 

The  moon  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  so/em?ii(tes.  Shakspeare. 

There  may  be  greater  danger  in  nsing  such  com- 
positions in  churches,  at  arraignments,  plays,  and 
solemnities.  Bacon. 

What  fun'ral  pomp  shall  floating  Tiber  see, 
When  rising  from  his  bed  he  views  the  sad  solem- 
nity! Dryden. 

Though  the  forms  and  solemnities  of  the  last 
judgment  may  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  we 
are  acquainted  with  here,  yet  the  rule  of  proceed- 
ing shall  be  very  different.  Jitterbury. 

4.  Manner  of  acting  awfully  serious. 

With  much  more  skilful  cruelty,  and  horrible 
solemnity,  he  caused  each  thing  to  be  prepared  for 
his  triumph  of  tyranny.  Sidney. 

5.  Giavity;  steady  seriousness. 

The  stateliness  and  gravity  of  the  Spaniards 
shews  itself  in  the  solemnity  of  their  language. 

Spectator. 

6.  Awful  grandeur;  grave  stateliness;  so- 
ber dignity. 

A  diligent  decency  was  in  Polycletus,  above 
others;  to  whom  though  the  highest  praise  be  at- 
tributed by  the  most,  yet  some  think  he  wanted  so- 
lemness.  VVolton. 

7.  Affected  gravity, 

Pr'ythee,  Virgilia,  turn  thy  solemrxess  out  o'door. 
And  go  along  with  us.  Shaks})eare. 

Be  tliis  truth  eternal  ne'er  forgot. 
Solemnity's  a  cover  for  a  sot.  FoMMg-. 

This  speech  ended  with  a  solemnity  of  accent. 

Female  Q,uixote. 
Solemniza'tion,  s6M^m-n6-2a'shCin.  n.  s. 
[from  solem?iize.^     The  act  of  solemn- 
izing; celebration. 

Soon  followed  the  solemnization  of  the  maniage 
between  Charles  and  Anne  dutchess  of  Brctagne, 
with  whom  he  received  the  dutchy  of  Brctagne 

Bacon. 
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To  So'lemnize,  sol'l^m-nize.  v.  n.  [«o/- 
emnizer,  French;  from  solemn.~^ 

1.  To  dignify  by  particular  formalities;  to 
celebrate. 

Dorilaus  in  a  great  battle  was  deprived  of  life; 
his  obsequies  being  no  more  solemnized  by  the  tears 
of  his  partakers  than  the  blood  of  bis  enemies. 

Sidney. 

Baptism  to  be  administered  in  one  place,  and 

marriage  solemnized  in  another.  Hooker. 

Then  'gan  they  sprinkle  all  the  parts  with  wine. 

And  made  great  feast  to  solemnize  that  day. 

Fairy  Queetl. 

The  multitude  of  the  celestial  host  were  heard  to 

solemnize  his  miraculous  birth.  Boyle. 

Their  choice  nobility  and  flower 
Met  from  all  parts  to  solemnize  this  feast.     Milton. 

2.  To  perform  religiously  once  a  year. 

What  commandment  the  Jews  had  to  celebrate 
their  feast  of  dedication,  is  never  spoken  of  in  the 
law,  yet  solemnized  even  by  our  Saviour  himself. 

Hooker. 
So'lemnly,    s61'ldm-li.    adv.    [from    so- 
le jnn.'\ 

1.  With  annual  religious  ceremonies. 

2.  With   formal   gravity  and  stateliness; 
with  affected  gravity. 

There  are,  in  points  of  wisdom  and  sufficiency, 
that  do  nothing  or  little  very  solemnly.  Bacon, 

The  ministers  of  state,  who  gave  us  law, 
In  corners,  with  selected  friends,  withdraw, 
There  in  deaf  murmurs  solemnly  ai-e  wise, 
Whisp'ring  like  winds  ere  hurricanes  arise.    Dryd. 

3.  With  formal  state. 

Let  him  land, 
And  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London.      Shaksp. 

4.  With  religious  seriousness. 

To  demonstrate  how  much  men  are  blinded  by 
their  own  partiality,  1  do  solemnly  assure  the  reader, 
that  he  is  the  only  person  from  whom  I  ever  heard 
that  objection.  Swift. 

To    SOLI'CIT,   so-Hs'sit.  V.  a,   \_solicilOy 
Latin."] 

1.  To  importune;  to  entreat. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heav'n  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shakspeare. 

We  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land.    Shaksp. 

How  he  solicits  heav'n 
Himself  best  knows;  but  strangely  visited  people, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.       Shaksp. 

Did  I  request  thee,  Maker!  from  my  clay 
To  mold  me  man.'  Did  I  solicit  thee 
From  darkness  to  promote  me.'  Miltcn. 

The  guardian  of  my  faith  so  false  did  prove. 
As  to  solicit  me  with  lawless  love.  Dryden. 

2.  To  call  toaction;to  summon;  to  awake; 
to  excite. 

This  supernatural  soliciting 
Cannot  be  ill,  cannot  be  good.  Shakspeare. 

Sclicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise, 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount 
Her  nat'ral  graces,  that  extinguish  art.        Shaksp. 

That  fruit  solicited  her  longing  eye.  Milton. 

Sounds  and  some  tangible  qualities  solicit  their 
proper  senses,  and  force  an  entrance  to  the  mind. 

Locke. 

He  is  solicited  by  popular  custom  to  indulge  him- 
self in  forbidden  liberties.  Rogers. 

3.  To  implore;  to  ask. 

With  that  she  wept  again;  till  he  again  soliciting 

the  conclusion  of  her  story,  then  must  you,  said  she, 

know  the  story  of  Amphialus.'  Sidney. 

To  attciu|)t;  to  try  to  obtain. 

1  view  my  crime,  but  kindle  at  the  view; 

Repent  old  pleasures,  and  solicit  new  Pope. 

5.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet.     A  latinism! 

Solicit  not  thy  thought*  with  matters  hid.      Milt. 
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1  find  your  Iotc,  and  would  reward  it  too; 
But  anxious  fears  solicit  my  weak  breast,    Dryden. 

Solicita'tion,      s6-lis-6-ti'shun.      n.  s. 
[from  solicit.'] 

1.  Importunity;  act  of  importuning. 

I  can  produce  a  man 
Of  female  seed,  far  abler  to  resist 
All  his  solicitations,  and  at  length 
All  his  vast  force,  and  drive  him  back  to  hell. 

Milton. 

2.  Invitation;  excitement. 

Children  are  surrounded  with  new  things,  which 
by  a  constant  solicitation  of  their  senses,  draw  the 
mind  constantly  to  them.  Locke. 

SoLi'ciTOR,  so-lls'it-ir.*'"'  n.  s.  [from  so- 
licit.] 

1.  One  who  petitions  for  another. 

Be  merry,  Cassio; 
For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die 
Than  give  thy  cause  away.  Shakspeare. 

Honest  minds  will  consider  poverty  as  a  recom- 
mendation in  the  person  who  applies  himself  to 
them,  and  make  the  justice  of  his  cause  the  most 
powerful  solicitor  in  his  behalf.  Mdison. 

2.  One  who  does  in   Chancery   the  busi- 
ness which  is  done  by  attorneys  in  other 

courts. 

For  the  king's  attorney  and  solicitor  general, 
their  continual  use  for  the  king's  service  requires 
men  every  way  fit.  Bacon. 

SOLrCITOUS,  s6-lis'it-fis."*  adj.  [so- 
liciius,  Latin.]  Anxious;  careful;  con- 
cerned. It  has  commonly  about  before 
that  which  causes  anxiety;  sometimes 
for  or  o/.  For  is  proper  before  some- 
thing to  be  obtained. 

Our  hearts  are  pure,  when  we  are  not  solicitous 
of  the.  opinion  and  censures  of  men,  but  only  that 
we  do  our  duty.  Taylor. 

Enjoy  the  present,  whatsoever  it  be,  and  be  not 
solicitov^  for  the  future.  Taylor. 

The  colonel  had  been  intent  upon  other  things, 
and  not  enough  solicitom  to  finish  the  fortifications. 

Clarendon. 

In  providing  money  for  disbanding  the  armies, 
upon  which  they  were  marvellously  soUcilous,  there 
arose  a  question.  Clarendon. 

They  who  were  in  truth  zealous  for  the  preserva- 
tron  of  the  laws,  were  solicitous  to  preserve  the 
king's  honour  from  any  indignity,  and  his  regal 
power  from  violation.  Clarendon. 

Laud  attended  on  his  majesty,  which  he  would 
have  been  excused  from,  if  that  design  had  not  been 
in  view,  to  accomplish  which  he  was  solicitous  for 
bis  advice.  Clarendon. 

There  kept  their  watch  the  legions,  while  the 
grand 
In  council  sat  solicitoxts  what  chance 
Mi^ht  intercept  iheir  emperour  sent.  J\Iilton. 

Without  sign  of  boast,  or  sign  of  joy, 
Solicitoii.s  and  blank,  he  thus  began.  Milton. 

No  man  is  solicUous  about  the  event  of  that  which 
he  has  in  his  power  to  dispose  of.  South. 

You  have  not  only  been  careful  of  my  fortune, 
the  effect  of  your  nobleness;  but  you  have  been  so- 
licitous of  my  reputation,  which  is  that  of  your  kind- 
ness. ,  ^n/'^"- 

The  tender  dame  solicitous  to  know 
Whether  her  child  should  reach  old  age  or  no. 
Consults  the  sage  Tiresias.  Mdison. 

How  lawful  and  praiseworthy  is  the  care  ol  a 
famiiv'   And  yet  how  certainly  are  many  people 
rendered  incapable  of  all  virtue,  by  a  worldly  so- 
licitous temper!  ^"^' 
SoLi'ciTousLY,  s6-lib')t-us-l^.  crfv.  [from 
solicitous.']  Anxiously;  carefully. 

The  medical  art  being  conversant  about  the 
health  and  life  of  man,  doctrinal  errours  in  it  are 
to  be  aolicitously  avoided.  Boyle. 


He  would  surely  have  as  solidtously  promoted 
their  learning,  as  ever  he  obstructed  it. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

SoLi'ciTUDE,  so-lls'se-tude.  n.  s.  Isolici- 
tudo.  Latin.]   Anxiety;  carefulness. 

In  this,  by  comparison,  we  behold  the  many  cares 
and  great  labours  of  worldly  men,  their  solicitude 
and  outward  shews,  and  public  ostentation,  their 
pride  and  vanities.  Raleigh. 

If  they  would  but  provide  for  eternity  with  the 
same  solicitude,  and  real  care,  as  they  do  for  this 
life,  they  could  not  fail  of  heaven.  Tillotson. 

They  are  to  be  known  by  a  wonderful  solicitude 
for  the  reputation  of  their  friends.  Tatler. 

SoLi'ciTRESs,  so-lis'it-tr^s.  n.  s.  [feminine 
oi  solicifor.]  A  woman  who  petitions 
for  another. 

I  had  the  most  earnest  solicitress,  as  well  as  the 
fairest;  and  nothing  could  be  refused  to  my  lady 
Hyde.  Dryden. 

SO'LID,  sol'id.  adj.  [solidus,  Lat.  solidcy 
French.] 

1.  Not  liquid;  not  fluid. 

Land  that  ever  burn'd 
With  solid,  as  the  lake  with  liquid  fire.         Milton. 

2.  Not  hollow;  full  of  matter;  compact; 
dense. 

Thin  airy  things  extend  themselves  in  place. 
Things  solid  take  up  little  space.  Cowley. 

I  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound. 
And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 

3.  Having  all  the  geometrical  dimensions. 

In  a  solid  foot  are  1728  solid  inches,  weighing  76 
pound  of  rain  water.  ^rbuthnot. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 

The  duke's  new  palace  is  a  noble  pile,  built  after 
this  manner,  which  makes  it  look  very  solid  and  ma- 
jestick.  Addison. 

5.  Sound;  not  weakly. 

If  persons  devote  themselves  to  science,  they 
should  be  well  assured  of  a  solid  and  strong  consti- 
tution of  body  to  bear  the  fatigue.  Watts. 

6.  Real;  not  empty;  true;  not  fallacious. 

This  might  satisfy  sober  and  wise  men,  not  with 
soft  and  specious  words,  but  with  pregnant  and  solid 
reasons.  King  Charles. 

Either  not  define  at  all,  or  seek  out  other  solider 
methods,  and  more  catholick  grounds  of  defining. 

Hammond. 

The  earth  may  of  solid  good  contain 
More  plenty  than  the  sun.  Milton. 

7  Not  light;  not  superficial;  grave;  pro- 
found. 

These,  wanting  wit,  affect  gravity,  and  go  by  the 
name  of  solid  men:  and  di  solid  man  is,  in  plain 
English,  a  solid  solemn  fool.  Dryden. 

So'lid,  sol'id.^**  n.  s.  [In  physick.]  The 
part  containing  the  fluids. 

The  first  and  most  simple  solids  of  our  body  are 
perhaps  merely  terrestrial,  and  incapable  of  any 
change  or  disease.  Arhuthnot. 

Soli'dity,  s6-lid'e-t^.  n.  s.  \_solidite,  Fr. 
soliditus,  Lat.  from  solid.] 

1.  Fulness  of  matter;  not  hoFlowness. 

2.  Firmness;  hardness;  compactness;  den- 
sity; not  fluidity. 

That  which  hinders  the  approach  of  two  bodies, 
when  they  are  moving  one  towards  another,  I  call 
solidity.  Locke. 

The  stone  itself,  whether  naked  or  invested  with 
earth,  is  not  by  its  solidity  secured,  but  washed 
down.  Woodward. 

3.  Truth;  not  fallaciousness;  intellectual 
strength;  certainty. 

The  most  known  rules  are  placed  in  so  beautiful 
a  light,  that  they  have  all  the  graces  of  novelty;  and 
make  the  reader,  who  was  before  acquainted  with 


them,  still  more  convinced  of  their  truth  and  solidir 
ty-  Locke. 

His  fellow-peers  have  attended  to  his  eloquence, 
and  have  been  convinced  by  the  so/iditj/ofhis  rea- 
soning. pj.ior. 

This  pretence  has  a  great  deal  more  of  art  than 
o{ solidity  in  it.  Waterland. 

So'lidly,  s6l'lid-16.  adv.  [from  solid.] 

1.  Firmly;  densely;  compactly. 

2.  Truly;  on  good  grounds. 

A  complete  brave  man  ought  to  know  solidly  the 
main  end  he  is  in  the  world  for.  Digby. 

T  look  upon  this  as  a  sufficient  ground  for  any  ra- 
tional man  to  take  up  his  religion  upon,  and  which 
I  defy  the  subtlest  atheist  in  the  world  solidly  to 
answer;  namely,  that  it  is  good  to  be  sure.  South. 
So'i.iDNEss,  sorUd-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  solid.] 
Solidity;  firmness;  density. 

Itbeareth  raisseltoe:  the  cause  may  be  the  close- 
ness and  solidness  of  the  wood  and  pith  of  the  oak. 

Bacon. 

It  is  built  with  that  unusual  solidness,  that  it 
seems  he  intended  to  make  a  sacrifice  to  perpeiuity, 
and  to  contest  with  the  iron  teeth  of  time,  howel. 
Solidu'ngui.ous,  s6l-le-dijiig'i;u  Ifls.  adj. 
[solidus  and  ungula,  Lat.]  Whole-hoof- 
ed. 

It  is  set  down  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  that  an 
horse,  and  all  solidungulous  or  whole-hoofed  ani- 
mals, have  no  gall;  which  we  find  repugnant  unto 
reason.  Brown. 

Solivi'dian,  s6-16-fid'yan.  n.  s.  [^solus 
and  fdes,  Latin  ]  One  who  supposes 
only  faith,  not  works,  necessary  lo  jus- 
tification. 

It  may  be  justly  feared,  that  the  title  of  funda- 
mentals, being  ordinarily  confined  to  the  doctrines 
of  faith,  hath  occasioned  that  great  scandal  in  the 
church  of  God,  at  which  so  many  myriads  of  solifi- 
dians  have  stumbled,  and  fallen  irreversibly,  by 
conceiving  heaven  a  reward  of  true  opinions. 

Hammond. 

SoLi'Loquy,  s6-l«l'l6-kwe.  «.  «.  [^solilogue^ 
French;  aolus  and  loguor,  Latin.]  A  dis- 
course made  by  one  in  solitude  to  him- 
self. 

The  whole  poem  is  a  soliloquy:  Solomon  is  the 
person  that  speaks:  he  is  at  once  the  hero  and  the 
author;  but  he  tells  us  very  often  what  others  say 
to  him.  Prior. 

He  finds  no  respite  from  his  anxious  grief, 
Then  seeks  from  his  soliloquy  relief.  Garth. 

If  I  should  own  myself  in  love,  you  know  lovers 
are  always  allowed  the  comfort  o{  soliloquy. 

Spectator. 

So'lipede,   sol'le-pWe.  n.  s.   \^solus   and 

fiedts,  Latin.]  An  animal  whose  feet  are 

not  cloven 
Solipedes,  or  firm-footed  animals,  as  horses,  asses, 

and  mules,  are  in  mighty  number.  Brown. 

Solita'ire,   s61-16-t^re'.    n.  s.    [^solitairCf 

French,] 

1.  A  recluse;  a  hermit. 

Often  have  I  been  going  to  take  possession  of 
tranquillity,  when  your  conversation  has  spoiled  me 
for  a  solitaire.  Pope. 

2.  An  ornament  for  the  neck. 
So'litauily,   sol'l^-ta-re-l^.   adv.   [from 

solitary.]  In  solitude;  with  loneliness; 
without  company. 

How  should  that  subsist  solitmily  by  itself  which, 
hath  no  substance,  but  individually  the  very  same 
whereby  others  subsist  with  it.-  Hooker. 

Feed  thy  people  with  thy  rod,  the  flock  of  thine 
heritage  which  dwell  solitarily  in  the  wood.  Micah. 
So'litariness,  s6rie-ta-re-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
solitary.]  Solitude;  forbearance  of  com- 
pany; habitual  retirement. 
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There  is  no  cause  to  blame  the  prince  for  some- 
times  bearing  them:  the  blame- worthiness  is,  that 
toijear  them  he  rather  goes  to  solilarintss,  than 
makes  them  come  to  company.  Sidney. 

You  subject  yourself  to  solitariness,  the  sly  en- 
emy that  doth  most  separate  a  man  from  well-doing. 

Sidney. 

At  home,  in  wholesome  solitariness, 
My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  suitors  at  the  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

SO'LITARY,  s6ri6-la-rS.  adj.  [soliiaire, 
Fr.  solitarius,  Latin.j 

1.  Living  alone;  not  having  company. 

Those  rare  and  solitary,  these  in  flocks    AJilton. 

2.  Retired;   remote   tiom   company;  done 
or  passed  without  company. 

In  respect  that  it  is  solitu-ry,  I  like  it  very  well; 
but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile  life. 

Shakpeare. 
Satan  explores  his  solitary  flight.  Jlilton. 

Him  fair  Lavinia 
Shall  breed  in  groves  to  lead  a  solitary  life. 

Dry  den. 

3.  Gloomy;  dismal. 

Let  that  night  be  solitary,  let  no  joyful  voice 
come  therein.  Job. 

4.  Single. 

ti or  (lid  a  solitary  vengeance  serve:  the  cutting 
off  one  head  is  not  enough  j  the  eldest  son  must  be 
involved.  King  Charles. 

Relations  alteniately  relieve  each  other,  their 
mutual  concurrences  supporting  their  solitary  insta- 
bilities. Brown. 
Solitary,  s6l'i6-ta-r6.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  One  that  lives  alone;  a  her- 
mit. 

Yuu  describe  so  well  your  hermitical  state  of  life, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  anchorites  could  go  beyond 
you,  for  a  cave  with  a  spring,  or  any  of  the  accom- 
modations that  befit  a  solitary.  Pope 
So'litude,  soi'l^-tude.  n.  s.  [^solitude,  Fr. 
soliiudo,  Latin.] 

1 .  Lonely  life;  state  of  being  alone. 

It  had  been  hard  to  have  put  more  truth  and  un- 
truth together,  in  few  words,  than  in  that  speech, 
Whosoever  is  delighted  with  solitude,  is  either  a 
wild  beast  or  a  god.  Bacon. 

What  calPst  thou  solitude?  Is  not  the  earth 
With  various  living  creatures,  and  the  air, 
Replenish'd,  and  all  these  at  thy  command, 
To  come  and  play  before  thee?  Milton. 

Such  only  can  enjoy  the  country,  who  are  capa- 
ble of  thinking  when  they  are  there:  then  they  are 
prepared  for  solitude,  and  in  that  so/i(ude  is  prepar- 
ed for  them.  Dryden- 

2.  Loneliness;  remoteness  from  company. 

The  solitude  of  his  little  parish  is  become  matter 
of  great  comfort  to  him,  because  he  hopes  that  God 
has  placed  him  and  his  flock  there,  to  make  it  their 
way  to  heaven.  Laxo. 

3.  A  lonely  place;  a  desert. 

In  these  deep  solitudes,  and  awful  cells, 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 

Pope- 
So'llar,  sol'lar.  n.  s.  [^solarium,  lovy  Lat.] 
A  garret. 

Some  skilfully  drieth  their  hops  on  a  kel, 
And  some  on  a  sollar,  oft  turning  them  wel. 

Ttisser. 
SO'LO,  so'lo.  7?.  s.  [Italian.]  A  tune  play- 
ed by  a  single  instrument. 
So'lomon'*  Loaf,    s6l'l6-minz-l6fe.  n.  s. 

A  plant. 
So'lomon'*  Seal,    sol'lo-mCinz-s^^l.    n.  s. 
\^/ioluf(onatum,  L.itin.]  A  plant. 

SO'LSTICE,     sol'stis  »*"    n.  ,v.    [sol-idce, 

Fr.  solntirium,  Latin.] 
1.  The  point  beyond  which  the  sun  does 

not  go;  th^  tropical  point;  the  point  at 
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which  the  day  is  longest  in  summer,  or 

shortest  in  winter. 
2.  It  is  taken  of  itself* commonly  for  the 
summer  solstice. 

The  sun,  ascending  unto  the  northern  signs,  be- 
gctteth  first  a  temperate  heat  in  the  air,  which  by 
his  approach  unto  the  sohftce  he  intendeth,  and  by 
continuation  increaseth  the  same  even  upon  decli- 
nation. ■P'"""'"- 

Let  the  plowmen's  prayer 
Be  for  moist  solstices;  and  winters  fair.  May. 

Solsti'tial,  sol-siish'al.  adj.  [solnticial, 
Fr.  from  sJstice.^ 

1.  Belonging  to  the  solstice. 

Observing  the  dog-days  ten  days  before  and  after 
the  equinoctial  and  solstitial  points,  by  this  obser- 
vation alone,  are  exempted  a  hundred  days. 

Brown. 

2.  Happening  at  the  solstice,  or  at  mid- 
summer. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter;  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Milton. 

The  fields 
Labour'd  with  thirst;  Aquarius  had  not  shed 
His  wonted  showers,  and  Sirius  parch'd  with  heat 
Solstitial  the  green  herbs.  Philips- 

So'luble,  s6l'u-bl.-*»"  adj.  [solubilis,  Lat.] 

1.  Capable  of  dissolution  or  separation  of 
parts. 

Sugar  is  a  sal  oleosum,  being  soluble  in  water, 
and  fusible  in  fire.  ^rbuthnot. 

2.  Producing  laxity;  relaxing. 

Solubi'lity,  s61-u-bil'd-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
■^oluble.^  Susceptivenes',  of  separation 
of  parts. 

This  cannot  account  for  the  indissolvable  coher- 
ence of  some  bodies,  and  the  fragility  zuAsolvhility 
of  others.  Glanville. 

To  SOLVE,  solv.  V.  a.  [so/-i;o,  Latin.] 
To  clear;  to  explain;  to  untie  an  intel- 
lectual knot. 

He  would  solve  high  dispute 
With  conjugal  caresses.  Milton. 

The  limiting  of  the  regale  only  to  christian  prin- 
ces, did  rather  involve  and  perplex  the  cause,  than 
any  way  solve  it.  Lesley. 

Do  thou,  my  soul,  the  destin'd  period  wait. 
When  God  shall  solve  the  dark  decrees  of  fate; 
His  now  unequal  dispensations  clear. 
And  make  all  wise  and  beautiful  appear.      Ticket. 
It  is  a  mere  trifling  to  raise  ot)jcction3,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  answering  and  solving  them.  fVatls. 
So'lvkncy,    s6l'v^n-se.    n.  s.    [Irom   sol- 
vent.'] Ability  to  pay. 
SO'LVENT,     sol'v^nt.     adj.     [_solvens, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  to  cause  dissolution. 

When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  not  by  the  eye 
distinguishable  from  the  solvent  body,  and  appears 
as  fluid.  Boyle. 

2.  Able  to  pay  debts  contracted. 

So'lvible,  s6l've-bl.^"^  adj.  [from  solve.] 
Possible  to  be  cleared  by  reason  or  in- 
quiry. 

Intellective  mcmorj- 1  call  an  act  of  the  intellec- 
tive faculty,  because  it  is  wrought  by  it,  though  I 
do  not  inquire  how  or  where,  because  it  is  nol  ->■  - 
vibte .  hi  ale 

So'i.UND-GoosE,  s6-lund-g66se'.  n.  s.  A 
fowl.  I  know  not  whether  solund  or 
solavd. 

A  solnnd-goose  is  in  bigness  and  feather  very  like 
a  tame  goose,  but  his  bill  longer,  and  somewhat 
pointed;  his  wings  also  much  longer,  being  two 
yards  over.  Grew. 
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A  Scot,  when  from  the  gallow-tree  let  loose, 
Drops  into  Styx,  and  turns  a  soland-goose 

Cleaveland. 
Solu'tion,  s6-lu'shun.  n.  s.  [^solucioHyFr. 
solutio,  Latin.] 

1.  Disruption;  breach;  disjunction;  sepa- 
ration. 

In  all  bodies  there  is  an  appetite  of  union,  and 
evitation  o{  solution  of  continuity.  Bacon. 

2.  Matter  dissolved;  that  which  contains 
any  thing  dissolved. 

Aretaeus,  to  procure  sleep,  recommends  a  solvr 
turn  of  opium  in  water  to  foment  the  forehead. 

..Irbuthnot . 

When  salt  of  tartar  per  deliquium,  poured  into 
the  solution  of  any  metal,  precipitates  the  metal, 
and  makes  it  fall  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  liquor 
in  the  form  of  mud,  does  not  this  argue  that  the 
acid  particles  are  attracted  more  strongly  by  the 
salt  of  tartai-  than  by  the  metal,  and  by  the  stron- 
ger attraction  go  from  the  metal  to  the  salt  of  tar- 
tar.' J^twton. 

3.  Resolution  of  a  doubt;  removal  of  an 
intellectual  difficulty. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains. 
Which  only  thy  solution  can  resolve.  MUlon. 

They  give  the  reins  to  wand'ring  thoughts, 
Till  by  their  own  perplexities  involv'd, 
They  ravel  more,  stilt  less  resolv'd. 
But  never  find  self-satisfying  sohition.  Milton, 

With  hope  and  fear 
The  woman  did  the  new  solution  hear; 
The  man  diffides  in  his  own  augury 
And  doubts.  Dryden. 

This  will  instruct  you  to  give  a  plainer  solution 
of  any  difficulties  that  may  attend  the  theme,  and 
refute  objections.  Walts. 

So'i-uTivE,  s6l'u-tlv.**7  **2  adj.  [from  sol- 
vo,  Latin.]  Laxative;  causing  relaxa- 
tion. 

Though  it  would  not  be  so  abstersive,  opening, 
and  solutive  as  mead,  yet  it  will  be  more  lenitive  io 
sharp  diseases.  Bacon. 

Somato'logy,  sdm-a-tol'lo-j^.  n.  s.  \jratMe, 
and  xiyea.]  The  doctrine  of  bodies. 

Some,  sum.  A  termination  of  many  adjec- 
tives, which  denote  quality  or  property 
of  any  thing.  It  is  generally  joined  with 
a  substantive:  as,  gamesome,  [saam^ 
Dutch.] 

SOME,  sum.^^"  adj.  ff  om,  pum,  Saxon; 
sum.t,  Gothick;  surn,  German;  som,  Da- 
nish; so7n,  sommig,  Dutch.] 

1.  More  or  less;  noting  an  indeterminate 
quantity. 

VVe  landed  some  hundred  men,  where  we  found 
some  fresh  water.  Raleigh. 

2.  More  or  fewer,  noting  an  indeterminate 
number. 

Let  me  leave  some  of  the  folk  that  are  with  me. 

Genesis. 
First  go  with  me,  some  few  of  you,  and  see  the 
place,  and  how  it  may  be  made  convenient  for  you; 
and  then  send  for  your  sick.  Bacon. 

o.  Certain  persons.  Some  is  often  used  ab- 
solutely for  some  people;  part. 

Some  to  the  shores  do  fly, 
Some  to  the  woods,  or  whither  fearadvis'd; 
But  running  from,  all  ;o  destruction  hye.      Daniel. 
Not    in   the  neighbouring  mofn,  as  some  have 
dream 'd.  Milton. 

Your  edicts  some  reclaim  from  sins. 
But  most  your  life  and  blest  example  wins.  Di-yden. 

4.  Some  is  opi>()sed  to  some,  oi  to  others. 

It  may  be  that  the  queen's  treasure,  in  so  great 
occasion?  of  disbursements,  is  not  always  so  ready; 
but  being  paid  as  it  is,  now  some.,  and  Uicu  somt,  it 
is  no  great  impoverishment  to  her  coffers.  Spenser. 
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5.  It  is  added  to  a  number,  to  show  that  the 
number  is  uncertain  and  conjectural. 

Being  encountered  with  a  strong  storm  some  eight 
leagues  to  the  westward  of  Scilly,  I  held  it  the  of- 
fice of  a  commander  to  take  a  port.  Raleigh. 

At  the  higher  end  of  a  creek  Milbrook  lurketh 
betiveen  two  hills,  a  village  of  some  eighty  houses. 

Carew. 

Old  men's  spirits  visual,  contrary  to  those  of  pur- 
blind men,  unite  not  but  when  the  object  is  at  some 
good  distance.  Bacon. 

Sir  Edward  Poinings,  after  he  had  continued  at 
Sluice  some  good  while,  returned  unto  the  king, 
then  before  Buloigne.  Bacon. 

The  number  slain  on  the  rebels'  part  were  some 
two  thousand.  Bacon. 

They  have  no  black  men  amongt  them,  except 
some  few  which  dwell  on  the  seacoast.         Heylin. 

He  bore  away  the  prize,  to  the  admiration  of 
some  hundreds.  Mdison. 

Your  good-natur'd  gods  they  say, 
Descend  some  twice  or  thrice  a  day.  Prior. 

Paint,  patches,  jewels  laid  aside, 
At  night  astronomers  agree, 

The  evening  has  the  day  bely'd. 
And  Phyllis  is  some  forty-three.  Prior. 

6.  One;  any,  without  determining  which. 

The  pilot  of  some  small  night-founder'd  skiff. 

Milton. 

So'mebody,  siim'bod-e.  n.  s.  [so?ne  and 
body.~^ 

1.  One;  not  nobody;  a  person  indiscrim.i- 
natc  and  undetermined. 

O  that  sir  John  w6re  come,  he  would  make  this 
a  bloody  day  to  somebody.  Shakspeare. 

Jesus  said,  somebody  hath  touched  me;  for  I  per- 
ceive that  virtue  is  gone  out  of  me.  Luke. 

If  there  be  a  tacit  league,  it  is  agaiijst  somewhat 
or  somebody:  who  should  they  be.'  Is  it  against  wild 
beasts.'  No;  it  is  against  such  routs  and  shoals  of 
people  as  have  utterly  degenerated  from  the  laws  of 
nature.  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  done  it  when  he  did,  somebody  else 
jnight  have  done  it  for  him.  Heylin. 

We  must  draw  in  somebody,  that  may  stand 
'Twixt  us  and  danger.  Denham. 

The  hopes  that  what  he  has  must  come  to  some- 
body,  and  that  he  has  no  heirs,  have  that  effect, 
that  he  has  every  day  three  or  four  invitations, 

Mdison  ■ 

2.  A  person  of  consideration. 

Theudas  rose  up,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody. 

Jlcts. 

So'medeal,  si^m'dele.  adv.  [funibeal, 
Saxon.]    In  some  degree.   Obsolete. 

Siker  now  I  see  thou  speak'st  of  spite, 
All  for  thou  lackest  somedele  their  delight.  Spenser. 

So'mehow,  sum'hou.  adv.  [^some  and 
ho'w.~\  One  way  or  other;  I  know  not 
how. 

The  vesicular  cells  may  be  for  receiving  the  arte- 
rial and  nervous  juices,  that  by  their  action  upon 
one  another,  they  may  be  swelled  somehow,  so  as  to 
shorten  the  length  of  every  fibril.  Cheyne. 

So'MERs.^uLT,  ^  sAm'mur-sat.  I     /'    *• 

So'mkrset,      I  S     Somer. 

set  is  the  corruption:  sommer,  a  beam, 
and  sault,  Fr.  a  leap.]  A  leap  by  which 
a  jumper  throws  himself  from  a  height, 
and  turns  over  his  head. 

So'mething,  sdm';/2ing.*>o  n.  s.  [j-um- 
^luj,  Saxon.] 

I.  A  thuig  existing,  though  it  appears  not 
what;  a  thine  or  matter  indeterminate. 

When  fierce  Bavar 
Did  from  afar  the  British  chief  heboid, 
Betwixt  despair  and  rage,  and  hope  and  pain, 
Something  within  his  warring  bosom  roll'd.    Prior. 
The  force  of  the  air  upon  the  pulmonary  artery 


is  but  small,  in  respect  to  that  of  the  heart;  but  it  is 
still  something.  'Srbuthnol- 

You'll  say  the  whole  world  has  something  to  do, 
something  to  talk  of,  something  to  wish  for,  and 
something  to  be  employed  about;  but  pray  put  all 
these  somethings  together,  and  what  is  the  sum  total 
but  just  nothing.'  Pope. 

Here  she  beholds  the  chaos  dark  and  deep, 
Where  nameless  something  in  their  causes  sleep. 

Pope. 

2.  More  or  less;  not  nothing. 

Something  yet  of  doubt  remains.  Milton. 

Years  following  years  steal  something  ev'ry  day, 
At  last  they  steal  us  from  ourselves  away.       Pope. 

Still  from  his  little  he  could  something  spare, 
To  feed  the  hungry,  and  to  clothe  the  bare.  Harte. 

3.  A  thing  wanting  a  fixed  denomination. 

Something  between  a  cottage  and  a  cell; 
Yet  virtue  here  could  sleep,  and  peace  could  dwell. 

Harte. 

4.  Part. 

Something  of  it  arises  from  our  infant  state. 

Watts. 

5.  Distance;  not  great. 

I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  perfect  spy  o'  th' 
time;  for  't  must  be  done  to-night,  and  something 
from  the  palace.  Shakspeare. 

So'mething,  sum'^Aing.  adv.  In  some  de- 
gree. 

The  pain  went  away  upon  it;  but  he  was  some- 
thing discouraged  by  a  new  pain  falling  some  days 
after  upon  his  elbow  on  the  other  side.         Temple 

So'metime,    siim'time.    adv.    \_so7ne  and 
time.^ 

1.  Once;  formerly. 

What  art  thou  that  usurp'st  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form, 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  some/iwie  march?  Shakspeare. 

Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for 
France.  Shakspeare. 

2.  At  one  time  or  other  hereafter. 
So'metimes,   sum'timz.    adv.    \_some  and 

times  ] 

1.  Not  never;  now  and  then;  at  one  time 
or  other. 

It  is  good  that  we  sometimes  be  contradicted,  and 
that  wc  always  bear  it  well;  for  perfect  peace  can- 
not be  had  in  this  w^orld.  Taylor. 

2.  At  one  time:  opposed  to  sometimes,  or 
to  anothfr  time. 

The  body  passive  is  better  wrought  upon  at  some- 
times than  at  others.  Bacon. 

Snmetimes  the  one,  and  sometimes  the  other,  may 
be  glanced  upon  in  these  scripture  descriptions. 

Burnet. 

He  writes  not  always  of  a  piece,  but  sometimes 
mixes  trivial  things  witii  those  of  greater  moment: 
sometimes  also,  though  not  often,  he  runs  riot,  and 
knows  not  when  he  has  said  enough.  Dryden. 

So'mkwhat,  sum'hwot.  n.  s,  [^some  and 
ivhat  ] 

1.  Something;  not  nothing,  though  it  be 
uncertain  what. 

Upon  the  sea  somewhat  raethought  did  rise 
Like  blueish  mists.  "  Dryden. 

He  that  shuts  his  eyes  against  a  small  light,  on 
purpose  to  avoid  the  sight  of  so»nm'/ia/ that  displea- 
ses him,  would,  for  the  same  reason,  shut  them 
against  the  sun.  Atterbury. 

2.  More  or  less. 

Concerning  every  of  these,  somewhat  Christ  hath 
commanded,  which  must  be  kept  till  the  world's 
end:  on  the  contrary  side,  in  every  of  them  some- 
what there  may  be  added,  as  the  church  judges  it 
expedient.  Hooker 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixt  with  a  smatch  of  vitriolick.  Greic. 

3.  Part;  greater  or  less. 

Somewhat  of  his  good  sense  will  suffer  in  this 


transfusion,  and  much  of  the  beauty  of  his  thoughts 
will  be  lost.  Dryden. 

So'mewhat,  sAm'hwot.  adv.  In  some  de- 
gree. 

The  flowre  of  armes,  Lycymnius,  that  somewhat 
aged  grew.  Chapman. 

Holding  of  the  breath  doth  help  somewhat  to 
cease  the  hiccough.  Bacon. 

He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entrance,  and 
is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole;  yet  these  im- 
perfections hinder  not  our  compassion.        Dryden. 

So'mewhere,  sum'hwire.  adv.  £some  and 
where.']  In  one  place  or  other;  not  no- 
where. 

Hopeless  and  forlorn 
They  are  return'd,  and  somewhere  live  obscurely. 

Denham. 

Compressing  two  prisms  hard  together,  that  their 
sides,  which  by  chance  were  a  very  little  convex, 
might  somewhere  touch  one  another,  I  found  the 
place  in  which  they  touched  to  become  absolutely 
transparent,  as  if  they  had  there  been  one  continued 
piece  of  glass.  Micton. 

Does  something  still,  and  somewhere  yet  remain. 
Reward  or  punishment.'  Prior. 

Of  the  dead  we  must  speak  gently;  and  therefore, 
as  Mr.  Dryden  says  someiohere,  peace  be  to  its 
manes.  Pope. 

So'mewhii.e,  siim'hwile.  n.  s.  [some  and 
•while.']  Once;  for  a  time.   Out  of  use. 

Though  under  colour  of  the  shepherds  someio/ufe, 
There  crept  in  wolves  full  of  fraud  and  guile, 
That  often  devoured  their  own  sheep. 
And  often  the  shepherd  that  did  'em  keep.  Spenser. 
Somni'ferous,  som-nif'f&r-As.  adj.  \_som- 
nij'ere,  French;  somni/er,  Lat.J  Causing 
sleep;  procuring    sleep;    soporiferous; 
dormitive. 

1  wish  for  some  somniferous  potion,  that  might 
force  me  to  sleep  away  the  intermediate  time,  as  it 
does  with  men  in  sorrow.  yValton. 

Sojini'fick,  som-nif'fik.^''^  adj.  \_somnus 

andybczo,  Lat.]  Causing  sleep. 
So'mnolency,  s6m'n6-l^n-s^.  n.  s.  [^som- 

nolentia.,  Latin."]  Sleepiness;  inclination 

to  sleep.  I 

SON,  siin.i"*  w.  5.  [sMnM.«,  Gothick;  puna, 

Sax.  sohn,  German;  son,  Swedish;  sone, 

Dut.  st/n,  Sclavonian.] 

1.  A  male  born  of  one  or  begotten  by  one; 
correlative  to  father  or  mother. 

She  had  a  son  for  her  cradle,  ere  she  had  a  hus- 
band for  her  bed.  Shakspeare. 

Cast  out  this  bondwoman  and  her  son.    Genesis. 

He  compares  the  affection  of  the  Divine  Being 
to  the  indulgence  of  a  wise  father,  who  would  have 
his  sons  exercised  with  labour  and  pain,  that  they 
may  gather  strength.  Addison. 

2.  Descendant,  however  distant:  as,  the 
sons  of  Adam. 

I  am  the  son  of  the  wise,  the  son  of  ancient  kings. 

Isaiah. 

3.  Compellation  of  an  old  to  a  young  man, 
or  of  a  coiffessor  to  his  penitent. 

Be  plain,  good  son,  and  homely  in  thy  drift. 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling  shrift. 

Sliakspeart. 

4.  Native  of  a  country. 

Britain  then 
Sees  arts  her  savage  sons  controul.  Pope. 

5.  The  second  person  of  the  Trinity. 

If  thou  be  the  son  of  God,  come  down.  Matthew. 

6.  Product  of  any  thing. 

Our  imperfections  prompt  our  corruption,  and 
loudly  tell  us  we  are  sons  of  earth.  Brown. 

Earth's  tall  sons,  the  cedar,  oak,  and  pine, 
Their  parents  undecaying  strength  declare. 

Blackmore. 


SON 
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7.  In  scripture,  sons  of  pride,  and  sons  of 
light,  denoting  some  quality.  It  is  a 
hebraism. 

This  new  fav'rite 
Of  beav'o,  this  man  of  clay,  son  of  despite.  Milton. 

Son-in-law,  si*jnin-law.  n.  s.  One  mar- 
ried to  one's  daughter. 

If  virtue  no  benighted  beauty  lack, 
Your  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 

Shakspeare. 
A  foreign  son-in-law  shall  come  from  far, 
Whose  race  shall  bear  aloft  the  Latian  name. 

Dryden. 

So'nship,  sin'ship.  n.  s.  [from  son.']  Filia- 
tion; the  character  of  a  son. 

The  apostle  to  the  Hebrews  makes  afflictions  not 
only  incident  but  necessary  to  Christianity,  the 
badge  and  cognizance  of  sonship.      Decay  of  Piety. 

SOJVA'TJ,  s6-nd'ta.  n.  s.  [Ital.j   A  tune. 
He  whistled  a  Scotch  tune,  and  an  Italian  sonata. 

Mdison. 
Could  Pedro,  think  you,  make  no  trial 
Of  a  sonata  on  his  viol, 
Unless  he  had  the  total  gut 

Whence  every  string  at  first  was  cut?  Prior. 

SONG,  s6ng.*o8  409  „^  ^^  [from  pefun- 
jen,  Saxon. 3 

1.  Any  thing  modulated  in  the  utterance. 

Noise  other  than  the  sound  of  dance  and  song. 

Milton. 
He  first  thinks  fit  no  sonnetter  advance 
His  censure  farther  than  the  song  or  dance.  Dryden. 

2.  A  poem  to  be  modulated  by  the  voice; 
a  ballad. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  night, 
Those  that  slew  thy  virgin  knight; 
For  the  which  with  songs  of  woe, 
Round  about  his  tomb  they  go!  Shakspeare. 

In  her  days  ev'ry  man  shall  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  poem;  lay;  strain. 

The  bard  that  first  adorn'd  our  native  tongue, 
Tun'd  to  his  British  lyre  this  ancient  song-.  Dryden. 

There  we  a  while  will  rest; 
Our  next  ensuing  song  to  wondrous  things  addrcst. 

Dryden. 

4.  Poetry;  poesy. 

This  subject  for  heroic  song  pleased  me.  Milton. 
Names  memorable  long. 
If  there  be  force  in  virtue  or  in  song;.  Pope. 

5.  Notes  of  birds. 

The  lark,  the  messenger  of  day, 
Saluted  ill  her  song-  the  morning  grey.         Dryden. 

6.  Old  Song.  .\  trifle. 

1  do  not  intend  to  be  thus  put  off  with  an  old  song. 

More. 

A  hopeful  youth,  newly  advanced  to  great  honour, 

was  forced  by  a  cobler  to  resign  all  for  an  old  song. 

Mdison. 

So'ngish,  song'ish.  adj.  [from  song'.]  Con- 
taining songs;  consisting  of  songs.  A 
low  word. 

The  songisk  part  must  abound  in  the  softness  and 
variety  of  numbers,  its  intention  being  to  please  the 
bearing.  Dryden. 

So'ngsteh,  song'stir."^  n.  s.  [from  song-.] 
A  singer.  Used  of  human  singers,  it  is 
a  word  of  slight  contempt. 

The  pretty  songsters  of  the  spring,  with  their  va- 
rious notes,  did  seem  to  welcome  him  as  he  passed. 

Hoioel. 

Some  songsters  can  no  more  sing  in  any  chamber 

but  their  own,  than  some  clerks  read  in  any  book 

but  their  own.  VEstrange. 

Either  songster  holding  out  their  throats, 
And  folding  up  their  wings,  rcnew'd  their  notes. 

Dryden. 


So'ngstress,  s6ng'str^s.  n.  s.  [fron»  song.] 
A  female  singer. 

Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 
SO'NNET,  s6n'net.99  „.  «.  [sonnet,  Fr. 

sonneCto,  Italian.] 
1.  A  short  poem  consisting  of  fourteen 
lines,  of  which  the  rhymes  are  adjusted 
by  a  particular  rule.  It  is  not  very  sui- 
table to  the  Knglish  language;  and  has 
not  been  used  by  any  man  of  emmence 
since  Milton,  of  whose  sonnets  this  is  a 
specimen. 

A  book  was  writ  of  late  call'd  Tctrachordon, 
And  woven  close,  both  matter,  form,  and  stile; 
The  subject  new;  it  walk'd  the  town  a-while, 
Numb'riug  good  intellects,  now  seldom  por'd  on; 
Cries  the  stall-reader.  Bless  us,  what  a  word  on 
A  title-page  is  this!  and  some  in  file 
Stand  spelling  false,  while  one  might  walk  to  Mile- 
End-green.  Why  is  it  harder,  sirs,  than  Gordon, 
Colkitto,  or  Macdonnel,  or  Galasp? 
Those  rugged  names  to  our  like  mouths  grow 
sleek, 
That  would  have  made  Quintilian  stare  and  gasp: 

Thy  age,  like  ours,  soul  of  sir  John  Cheek, 
Hated  not  learning  worse  than  toad  or  asp. 
When  thou  taught'st  Cambridge  and  king  Ed- 
ward Greek.  Milton. 
2.  A  small  poem. 

Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well  skili'd  in  musick; 
1  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn.       Shaksp. 
Sonnette'er,  s6n-n^t-te6r'.  n.  s.  [sonne- 
tier,  Fr.  from  sonnet.]  A  small  poet,  in 
contempt. 

Assist  me,  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme;  for  I 
am  sure  I  shall  turn  sonnelteer.  Shakspeare 

There  are  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poe- 
try; your  makers  of  parterres  and  flower-gardens 
arc  epigrammatists  and  sonnetteers  in  this  art 

Spectator. 
What  woful  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be. 
In  some  starv'd  hackney  sonnetter  or  me' 
But  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines!  Pope. 
Som'fekous,  s6-nif'f^r-i'is.  adj.^sonus  and 
Jero,  Lat.]  Giving  or  bringing  sound. 

This  will  appear,  let  the  subject  matter  of  sounds 
be  what  it  will;  either  the  atmosphere,  or  the  ethe- 
real part  thereof,  or  soniferous  particles  of  bodies. 

Derham. 
Sonori'fiok,  s6n-6-rif'fik.*°^  adj.  [so7io- 
rus  and  fa  cio,  Lat.]  Producing  sound. 

If  he  should  ask  me  why  a  clock  strikes,  and 
points  to  the  hour;  and  I  should  say,  it  is  by  an  in- 
dicating form  and  sonorifick  quality,  this  would  be 
unsatisfactory.  Watts. 

SONO'ROUS,  so-no'rils."'^  adj.  [sonore, 
Fr.  sonorusthatin.] 

1.  Loud  sounding;  giving  loud  or  shrill 
sound.  Bodies  are  distinguished  as  sono- 
rous or  unsonorons. 

All  the  while 
Sojiorows  metal  blowing  martial  sounds; 
At  which  the  universal  host  up  sent 
A  shout  that  tore  hell's  concave.  Milton. 

2.  High  sounding;  magnificent  of  sound. 

The  Italian  opera,  amidst  all  the  meanness  and 
familiarity  of  the  thoughts,  has  something  beautiful 
and  sonorous  in  the  expression.  Mdison. 

The  vowels  are  sonorous.  Dryden. 

Son'o'kously,  s6-n6'rus-le.  adv.  [from  so- 
norous.]   With  high  sound;  with  mag- 
nificence of  sound. 
Sono'rousness,  s6-n6'r^s-n^s.  n.  s,  [from 

sonorous.] 
I.  The  quality  of  giving  sound. 


Enquiring  of  a  maker  of  viols  and  lutes  of  what 
age  he  thought  lutes  ought  to  be,  to  attain  their  full 
and  best  seasoning  for  sonorousness,  he  replied, 
That  in  some  twenty  years  would  be  requisite,  and 
in  others  forty.  Boyle. 

2.  Magnificence  of  sound. 

SOON,  s66n.306  adv.  [suns,  Gothick; 
f  ona,  Sax.  saen,  Dutch.] 

1.  Before  long  time  be  past;  shortly  after 
any  time  assigned  or  supposed. 

Nor  did  they  not  perceive  their  evil  plight. 
Yet  to  their  general's  voice  they  soon  obey'd.  Milt. 

You  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late; 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fate? 

Dryden. 

2.  Early;  before  any  time  supposed:  op- 
posed to  late. 

0  boy!  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 

And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late.     Shaksp. 
Do  this,  that  I  may  be  restored  to  you  the  sooner. 

Hebrews. 
How  is  it  that  you  are  come  so  soon  to-day? 

Exodus. 
The  earlier  stayeth  for  the  later,  and  not  that  the 
later  cometh  sooner.  Bacon. 

Readily;  willingly. 

1  would  as  soon  see  a  river  winding  through  woods 
and  meadows,  as  when  it  is  tossed  up  in  so  many 
whimsical  figures  at  Versailles.  Mdison. 

4.  It  has  in  Sidney  the  signification  of  an 
adjective,  whether  licentiously  or  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  of  his  time. 

He  hath  preserved  Argalus  alive,  under  pretence 
of  having  him  publickly  executed  after  these  wars, 
of  which  they  hope  for  a  soon  and  prosperous  issue. 

Sidney. 

5.  Soon  as.  Immediately;  at  the  very 
time. 

As  soon  as  he  came  nigh  unto  the  camp,  be  saw 
the  calf  and  the  dance.  Exodus. 

Nor  was  his  virtue  poison'd,  soon  as  born. 
With  the  too  early  thoughts  of  being  king.    Dryden. 

Feasts,  nnd  busineiib,  and  pleasures,  and  enjoy- 
ments, seem  great  things  to  us,  whilst  we  think  of 
nothing  else;  but  as  soon  as  we  add  death  to  them, 
they  all  sink  into  an  equal  littleness.  Law. 

So'oNLY,  soon'li.  adv.  [from  soon.l 
Quickly;  speedily.  This  word  1  re- 
member in  no  other  place;  but  if  soon 
be,  as  it  seems  once  to  have  been,  an 
adjective,  soenly  is  proper. 

A  mason  meets  with  a  stone  that  wants  no  cut- 
ting, and,  soonly  approving  of  it,  places  it  in  biB 
work.  More. 

So'opberry,  s6dp'ber-r^.  n.  s.  [safiindus, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

SOOT,  s66t.3"9  n.  s.  [f  oc,  Saxon;  soot^ 

Islandick;  soet,  Dutch.]    Condensed  or 

embodied  smoke. 

Soot,  though  thin  spread  in  a  field,  is  a  very  good 

compost.  Bacon. 

If  the  fire  be  not  kept  within  the  tunnel  of  the 

chimney,  and  some  appointed  to  sweep  down  the 

soot,  the  house  will  be  in  danger  of  burning.  Hoicel. 

Oft  they  assay 'd. 
Hunger  and  thirst  constraining;  drugg'd  as  oft 
With  hafefullest  disrelish,  wiith'd  their  jaws. 
With  soot  and  cindei-s  fill'd.  Milton. 

Our  household  gods,  that  droop  upon  our  hearths. 
Each  from  his  venerable  face  shall  brush 
The  Macedonian  soot,  and  shine  again.       Dryden. 
So'oTED,  sodt'^d.  adj.  [from  soot.]  Smear- 
ed, manured,  or  covered  with  soot. 
The  land  was  sooted  before.  Mortimer. 

So'oTERKiN,  s66'tdr-kin.  n.  s.  A  kind  of 
false  birth  fabled  to  be  produced  by 
the  Dutch  women  from  sitting  over 
their  stoves. 
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When  Jove  was,  from  his  teeming  head, 
Of  wit's  fair  goddess  brought  to  bed, 
There  follow'd  at  his  lying-in, 
For  after-birth,  a  sooterkin.  Svoift. 

Sooth,  sdd/A.'*"  n.  s.  [fo^,  Sax.]  Truth; 
reality.  Obsolete. 

Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me  in  sooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  hearken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed.  Shakspeare. 

He  looks  like  sooth:  he  says  he  loves  my  daughter; 
I  think  so  too;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  stand  and  read 
My  daughter's  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

If  I  have  any  skill  in  soothsaying,  as  in  sooth  I 
have  none,  it  doth  prognosticate  that  I  shall  change 
caps.  Camden. 

The  very  sooth  of  it  is,  that  an  ill-habit  has  the 
force  of  an  ill  fate.  f  Estrange. 

I  did  not  mean  to  chide  you; 
For,  sooth  to  say,  I  hold  it  noble  in  you 
To  cherish  the  distress'd.  Roive. 

Sooth,  soo/A.^^?  adj.  [fob,  Sax.]  Pleas- 
ing; deiighlful. 

Some  other  means  I  have. 
Which  once  of  Melibaeus  old  I  ieani'd, 
The  soolhest  shepherd  that  e'er  pip'd  on  plains. 

Jlilton. 
Sooth,  s66;//.  n.  s.  Sweetness;  kindness. 
This  seems  to  be  the  meaning  here. 

That  e'er  this  (ongue  of  mine. 
That  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
On  yond  proud  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  oi sooth!  Shakspeare. 

To  SOOTH,  SOOTH.*'"'  V.  a.  [jepobian, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  flatter;  to  please  with  blandish- 
ments. 

In  soothing  them,  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  reoellion,  insolence,  sedition. 

Shakspeare. 
Can  I  sooth  tyranny? 
Seem  pleas'd  to  see  my  royal  master  murder'd, 
His  crown  usurp'd,  a  distaflfin  the  throne?  Dryden. 

By  his  fair  daughter  is  the  chief  contin'd, 
Who  sooths  to  dear  delight  his  anxious  mind: 
Successless  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love.  Pope. 

Thinks  he  that  Memnon,  soldier  as  he  is. 
Thoughtless  and  dull,  will  listen  to  his  soothing? 

Rowe. 
I've  tried  the  force  of  every  reason  on  him, 
Sooth''d  and  caress'd,  been  angry,  soothed  again; 
Laid  safety,  life,  and  interest  in  his  sight; 
But  all  are  vain,  he  scorns  them  all  for  Cato. 

Mdison. 

2.  To  calm;  to  soflen;  to  mollify. 

The  beldame 
Sooths  her  with  blandishments,  and  frights  with 
threats.  Dryden. 

3.  To  gratify;  to  please. 

This  calm'd  his  cares;  sooVi'd  with  his  future 
fame, 
And  pleas'd  to  hear  his  propagated  name.  Dryden. 
So'oTHER,  sootH'ur.  «•  s.  [from  fioot/i.]  t\ 
flatterer;  one   wiio   gains    by   blandish- 
ments. 

I  cannot  flatter;  I  defy 
The  tongues  of  soothers.  Shakspeare. 

To  Soothsay,  aoot/i'sk.  v.  n.  [soot/i  and 
say.  ]    To  predict;  to  foretell- 

A  damsel,  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination, 
met  us,  which  brought  her  masters  much  gain  by 
soothsaying  Mts. 

Soo'thsayer,  s66//i'sa-iur.  n.  s.  [Ironi 
soofhsay.]  A  foreteller;  a  predicter;  a 
proirnosticator. 

Scarce  was  Musidorus  made  partaker  of  this  oft 
blinding  light,  when  there  were  found  numbers  of 
soothsayers,  who  aflirmed  strange  and  incredible 
things  should  be  performed  by  that  child.     Si<lney. 


A  soQtlisayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Shakspeare. 
He  was  animated  to  expect  the  papacy  by  the 
prediction  of  a  soothsayer,  that  one  should^succeed 
pope  Leo,  whose  name  should  be  Adrian,  an  aged 
man  of  mean  birth,  and  of  great  learning  and  wis- 
dom. Bacon. 
Soo'tiness,  s66t'e-nes.  v.  s.  [from  sooty.] 
The  quality  of  being  sooty;  fuliginous- 
ness. 
Soo'ty,  s66't6.  acfj.  [from  soot.'] 

1.  Breeding  soot. 

By  fire  of  sooty  coal  th'  alchymist  turns 
Metals  to  gold.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  soot;  fuliginous. 

There  may  be  some  chymical  way  so  to  defecate 
this  oil,  that  it  shall  not  spend  into  a  sooty  matter. 

WUkins, 

3.  Black;  dark;  dusky. 

All  the  grisly  legions  that  troop 
Under  the  sooty  flag  of  Acheron; 
Harpies  and  hydras,  and  all  monstrous  forms. 

Milton. 

Swift  on  his  sooty  pinions  flits  the  gnome, 
And  in  a  vapour  rcath'd  tiie  gloomy  dome.     Pope. 

To  Soo'ty,  soo'i^.  v.  n.  [from  sooiT]    To 
make  black  with  soot. 

Then  (for  his  own  weeds)  shirt  and  coat  all  rent, 
Tann'd  and  all  sootied  with  noisome  smoke 
She  put  him  on;  and  over  all  a  cloke.      Chapman. 

Sop,  sop.  n.  s.  [fop.  Sax.  so/ia,  Spanish; 
so/i/ie,  Dutch.] 

1.  Any  thing  steeped  in  liquor,  commonly 
to  be  eaten. 

The  bounded  waters 
Would  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores. 
And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe.   Shakspeare. 

Draw,  you  rogue!  for  though  it  be  night,  yet  the 
moon  shines:  I'll  make  a  sop  o'  th'  moonshine  of 
you.  Shakspeare. 

Sops  in  wme,  quantity  for  quantity,  inebriate 
more  than  wine  of  itself.  Bacon 

2.  Any  thing  given  to  pacify,  from  the  soji 
given  to  Cerberus, 

The  prudent  Sybil  bad  before  prepar'd 
A  sop,  in  honey  eteep'd,  to  charm  the  guard; 
Which,  mix'd  with  powerful  drugs,  she  cast  before 
His  greedy  grinning  jaws,  just  op'd  to  roar.    Diyd. 

Ill  nature  is  not  cured  »vith  a  sop;  quarrelsome 
men,  as  well  as  quarrelsome  curs,  are  worse  for 
fair  usage.  VEslrange. 

To  Cerberus  they  give  a  sop. 
His  triple  barking  mouth  to  stop.  Swift. 

To  Sop,  sop.  v.  a.  To  steep  in  liquor. 
SopE,  bope.  n.  s.  [See  Soap.] 
Soph,  sof  n.  s.  [from  sofihista,  Latin.]  A 
young  man  who  has  been  two  years  at 
the  university. 
Three  Cambridge  sophs  and  three  pert  templars 
came, 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same; 
Each  prompt  to  query,  answer,  and  debate, 
And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate.  Pope. 

So'pHi,  so'fe.  n.s.  [Persian.]  The  empe- 
rour  of  Persia. 

By  this  scimitar 

That  slew  the  sophi  and  a  Persian  prince.    ShJc&p. 

A  fig  for  the  sultan  and  sophi.  Congreve. 

So'phism,  sof'fizm.  n.  s.  [sophisma,  Lat.] 

A  fallacious  argument;  an  unsound  sub- 

tilty;  a  fallacy. 

When  a  false  argument  puts  on  the  appearance 
of  a  true  one,  then  it  is  properly  called  a  sophism 
or  fallacy.  ^cdts. 

1,  who  as  yet  was  never  known  to  show  c^" 
False  pity  to  premeditated  woe. 
Will  graciously  explain  great  nature's  laws. 
And  hear  thy  sophisms  in  so  plain  a  cause.    Harte. 


So'PHlST,  sof'flst."*  n.s.  [«o/iAfsm,  Lat.") 
A  professor  of  philosophy. 

The  court  of  Croesus  is  said  to  have  been  much 

resorted  to  by  the  sophists  of  Greece,  in  the  happy 

beginning  of  his  reign.  Temple. 

So'pHiSTER,  sof'fis-tilr.^'*  n.  s.  \sofihiste, 

Fr.  so/ihista,  Latin.] 

1.  A  disputant  fallaciously  subtle;  an  art- 
ful but  insidious  logician. 

A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister,      Shakspeare. 

If  a  heathen  philosopher  brings  arguments  from 
reason,  which  none  of  our  atheistical  sophisters  can 
confute,  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  I  hope  they 
will  so  weigh  the  consequences,  as  neither  to  talk 
nor  live  as  if  there  was  no  such  thing         Denham. 

Not  all  the  subtle  objections  of  sophister^  and 
rabbles,  against  the  gospel,  so  much  prejudiced  the 
reception  of  it,  as  the  reproach  of  those  crimes  with 
which  they  aspersUl  the  assemblies  of  christians. 

Rogers. 

2.  A  professor  of  philosophy;  a  sopiiist. 
This  sense  is  antiquated. 

Alcidimus  the  sophister  hath  arguments  to  prove, 
that  voluntary  and  extemporal  fai'  excelleth  pre- 
meditated speech.  Hooker. 
Sophi  STIC AL,  s6-fis't6  kal.^^  adj.  [^sophis- 
tique.,  Fr.  from  sophist.]  Fallaciously 
subtle;  logically  deceitful. 

Neither  know  I  whether  I  should  prefer  for  mad- 
ness, and  sophistical  couzenage,  that  the  same  body 
of  Christ  should  be  in  a  thousand  places  at  once  of 
this  sublunary  world.  Hall. 

When  the  state  of  the  controversy  is  well  under- 
stood, the  difliculty  will  not  be  great  in  giving  an- 
swers to  all  his  sophistical  cavils.  Sttllingjleet. 
That  may  seem  a  demon'^iration  for  the  present, 
which  to  posterity  will  appear  a  mere  sophistical 
knot.  More. 
SoPHi'sTiCALLY,       so-fis't^-kdl-^.       crfrv 
[from    sophistical.]       With   fallacious 
subtilty. 
Bolingbroke  argues  most  sophistically.         Swift. 
To    SoPHi'sTicATE,    &6-f is't^-katc.    V     a. 
\_sophistiquer.,   French;    from    sophist.] 
To  adulterate;  to  corrupt  with  some- 
thing spurious. 

If  the  passions  of  the  mind  be  strong,  they  easily 
sophisticate  the  understanding;  they  make  it  apt  to 
believe  upon  evei-y  slender  warrant,  and  to  imagine 
infallible  truth  where  scarce  any  probable  shew  ap- 
peareth.  Hooker. 

Here  's  three  of  us  are  sophitticated.  Shakspeare. 
Divers  experiments  succeeded  not,  because  they 
were  at  one  time  tired  with  genuine  materials,  and 
at  another  time  with  sophisticated  ones.  Boyle. 

The  only  persons  amongst  the  heathens,  who  so- 
phisticated nature  and  philosophy,  were  the  stoicks; 
who  affimied  a  fatal,  unchangeable  concatenation 
of  causes,  reaching  even  to  the  elicite  acts  of  man's 
will.  Sovib. 

Yet  the  rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare; 
They  purchase  but  sophisticated  wai-e: 
'Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.  Dryden. 
The  eye  hath  its  coats  and  humours  transparent 
and  colourless,  lest  it  should  tinge  and  sopliislicate 
the  light  that  it  lets  in  by  a  natural  jaundice. 

Benlley. 
SoPHi'sTicATE,  s6-fis't6-kate.9i  /lart.  adj., 
[from  the  verb.]  Adulterate;  not  genu- 
ii;e. 

Wine  spnrkles  brighter  far  than  she, 
'Tis  pure  and  right,  without  deceit. 
And  that  no  woman  e'er  will  be; 
No,  they  are  all  sophisticate  Cowley. 

Since  then  a  great  part  of  our  scientifical  trea- 
sure is  most  likely  to  be  adulterate,  though  all  bears 
the  image  and  superscription  of  truth;  the  only  way 
to  know  what  is  sophitticale  and  what  is  not  so  is 
to  bring  all  to  the  examen  of  the  touchstone 

Gtanvillf. 
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So  truth,  when  only  one  supplied  the  slate, 
Grew  scarce  and  dear,  and  yet  sophisticate.  Dryden. 

SoPHi'sTicATioN,  s6-f is-t6-ki'shiin.  n.  s. 
[^8o/i/ii8(ica(ionj  French;  from  so/ihiati- 
cate.'\     A du Iteration;  not  genuineness. 

Sophistication  is  the  act  of  counterfeiting  or  adul- 
terating any  thing  with  what  is  not  so  good,  for  the 
salie  of  unlawful  gain.  Q,uincy. 

The  drugs  and  simples  sold  in  shops  generally  are 
adulterated  by  the  fraudulent  avarice  of  the  sellers, 
especially  if  the  preciousness  may  make  their  so- 
phisticiition  very  beneficial.  Boyle. 

Besides  easy  submission  to  sophistications  of  sense, 
we  have  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriages  of  our 
junior  reasons.  Glanville, 

Sophistica'tor,  s6-fis't6-ki-t6r.''2»  n.  s. 
[from  nofihisticate.^  Adulterator;  one 
that  makes  things  not  genuine. 

So'PHiSTRY,  s6l"'fis-tr^.  n.  s.  [from  so- 
fihist.'] 

1.  Fallacious  ratiocination. 

His  sophistry  prevailed;  his  father  believed. 

Sidney. 

These  men  have  obscured  and  confounded  the 
natures  of  things  by  (heir  false  principles  and 
wretched  sophistry;  though  an  act  be  never  so  sin- 
ful, they  iviil  strip  it  of  its  guilt.  South. 

2.  Logical  exercise. 

The  more  youthful  exercises  o£ sophisity,  thfimes 
and  declamations.  Fdlon 

To  So'pouATE,  so'po-ratc.  v.  n.  [^sofioro., 
Latin.]  To  lay  asleep.  Diet. 

Sopori'ferous,  s6p-6-rifur-fls.  adj.  [so- 
fior  and  fero.\  Productive  of  sleep; 
causing  sleep;  narcotick;  opiate;  dor- 
mitive;  sonmifcrous;  anodyne;  sleepy. 

The  particular  ingredients  of  those  magical  oint- 
ments are  opiate  z.nA  soponferous;  for  anointing  of 
the  forehead,  neck,  feet,  and  back-bone,  procures 
dead  sleeps.  Bacon. 

While  the  whole  operation  was  performing,  I  lay 
in  a  profound  sleep,  by  the  force  of  that  soporikr- 
ous  medicine  infused  into  my  liquor.  Sicifl. 

Sopori'ferous  NESS,  s6p-6-rif'ur-us-nes. 
fiis  627  n.  s.  ffrom  sofioriftrous.'\  The 
quality  of  causing  sleep. 
Sopori'fick,  sop-o-rif'fik.^^"  ^"°  adj.  [so- 
fior  andyac/'o.j  Causing  sleep;  opiate; 
narcotick. 

The  colour  and  taste  of  opium  are,  as  well  as  its 
soporifick  or  anodv-ne  virtues,  mere  powers  depend- 
ing on  its  primary  qualities.  Locke. 
So'ppER,  sop'pur.  ri.  s.  [from  so/i.']    One 

that  steeps  any  thing  in  liquor. 
SoRU,  sorb.  n.6-.  [sorduwz,  Latin.]     The 

berry  of  the  sorb  or  service  tree. 
So'rbile,  sor'blle.  adj.  [from  sorbeo,  Lat.] 

That  may  be  drunk  or  sipped. 
Sorbi'tion,    sor-bish'un.    n.   s.    \_&'orbi(io, 

Lat.]  The  act  of  drinking  or  sipping. 
So'roerer,  sor'sSr-i'ir.s"  ?i.  s.  [norcier,  Fr. 
sorliarius,  low  Lat.]     A  conjurer;  an 
enchanter;  a  magician. 

They  say  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage, 
As  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye, 
Dnig-woikitig  sorterers  that  change  the  mind. 
Soul- killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin.    Shakspeare. 
The  weakness  of  the  power  of  witches  upon  kings 
and  magistrates  may  be  ascribed  to  the  weakness  of 
imagination;  for  it  is  hard  for  a  witch  or  a  sorcerer 
to  put  on  a  belief  that  they  can  hurt  such.     Bacon. 

He  saw  a  sable  sorcerer  arise, 
All  sudden  gMgons  hiss,  and  dragons  glare, 
And  len-horn'd  fiends.  Pope. 

The  Egyptian  sorcerers  contended  with  Moses; 
but  the  wonders  which  Moses  wroaght  did  so  far 


transcend  the  power  of  magicians,  as  made  them 
confess  it  was  the  finger  of  God.  Watts. 

Sorceress,   s6r'ser-ds.  n.  6-.   [female  of 
sorcerer.^     A  female  magician;  an  en- 
chantress. 
Bring  forth  that  sorceress  condemn'd  to  burn. 

Shakspeare. 

Divers  witches  and  sorceresses  have  fed  upon 

man's  flesh,  to  aid  their  imagination  with  high  and 

foul  vapours.  Bacon. 

The  snaky  smxeress  that  sat 
Just  by  hell-gate,  and  kept  the  fatal  key, 
Ris'n,  and  with  hideous  outcry  rush'd  between. 

Milton. 
How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine' 

Milton. 

So'rcerous,  s6r'sSr-iJS.  adj.  Containing 
enchantments.   Not  used. 

Th'  art  ent'ring  Circe's  bouse. 
Where  by  hermed'cines,  black  and  sorcerous 
Thy  souldiers  all  are  shut  in  well-arm'd  sties. 
And  turu'd  to  swine.  Chapman. 

So'rcery,  sor'bdr-e."""  n.  s.  Magick; 
ejichantment;  conjuration;  witchcraft; 
charms. 

This  iviteh  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible. 
Was  baiiish'd.  Shakspeare. 

Adders' wisdom  I  have  Icani'd, 
To  fence  my  ears  against  thy  sorceries.         Milton. 
Aclaeon  has  long  tracts  of  rich  soil;  but  had  the 
misfortune  in  his  youth  to  fall  under  the  power  of 
sorcery.  Tatler 

Sord,  sord.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from  sivard.'^ 
Turf;  grassy  ground. 

This  is  the  prettiest  low-born  lass  that  ever  ran 

on  the  green  sord.  Shakspeare. 

An  altar  of  grassy  sord.  Milton. 

SO' RDES^  sordz.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Foulness; 

dregs. 

The  sea  washes  off  the  soil  and  sordes  wherein 

mineral  mosses  were  involved  and  concealed,  and 

thereby  renders  them  more  conspicuous.       Woodw. 

So'roet,  sor'det.        >  n.  s.  [^sourdine,  Fr. 

So'rdine,  sor-dien'.  ^       sordina,  Italian.] 

A  small  pipe  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 

trumpet,   to  make   it  sound   lower  or 

sliriller.  Bailey. 

So'rdid,  sor'dld.  adj.  ^soi'didus,  Lat.] 

1.  Foul;  gross;  filthy;  dirty. 

There  Charon  stands, 
A  sordid  god;  down  from  his  hoary  chin 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unclean. 

Dryden, 

2.  [jordide,  French.]  Intellectually  dirty; 
mean;  vile;  !)ase. 

Thou  canst  not  Ihose  exceptions  make, 
Which  vulgar  sordid  mortals  take.  Cowley. 

It  is  strange,  since  the  priest's  office  heretofore 
was  always  splendid,  that  it  is  now  looked  upon  as 
a  piece  of  religion,  to  make  it  low  and  sordid. 

South. 

3.  [sordide,  Fr.]  Covetous;  niggardly. 

He  may  be  old. 
And  yet  not  sordid,  who  refuses  gold.  Denham. 
If  one  should  cease  to  be  generous  and  charitable, 
because  another  is  sordid  and  ungrateful,  it  would 
be  much  in  the  power  of  vice  to  extinguish  chris- 
tian virtues.  V  Estrange. 
So'rdidly,  s6r'did-!e.  adv.  [from  sordid.'] 

Meanly;  poorly;  covetously. 
So'rdidxess,  sor'did-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sor- 
did.] ^ 

1.  Meanness;  baseness. 

I  omit  the  madnesses  of  Caligula's  delights,  and 
the  execrable  sordidness  of  those  of  Tiberius. 

Coicley. 

2.  Nastincss;  not  neatness. 


Providence  deters  people  from  sluttisbness  and 
sordidness,  and  provokes  them  to  cleanliness.  Ray. 
Sore,  sore.  n.  s.  [j'ap,  Sax.  saur,  Dan.] 
A  place  tender  and  painful;  a  place  ex- 
coriated; an  ulcer.  It  is  not  used  of  a 
wound,  but  of  a  breach  of  continuity, 
either  long  continued,  or  from  internal 
cause:  to  be  a  sore,  there  must  be  an 
excoriation;  a  tumour  or  bruise  is  not 
called  a  .".-ore  before  some  disruption 
happen. 

Let  us  hence  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide.      Sluikspeare. 

Receipts  abound;  but  searching  all  thy  store. 
The  best  is  still  at  hand,  to  launce  the  sore, 
And  cut  the  head;  for,  till  the  core  be  found, 
The  secret  vice  is  fed  and  gathers  ground.  Dryden. 

By  these  all  fest'ring  sores  her  councils  heal, 
\Vhich  time  or  has  disclos'd  or  shall  reveal.  Dryd. 
Lice  and  flies  Avhicli  have  a  most  wonderful  in- 
stinct to  find  out  convenient  places  for  the  ha'.cbing 
and  nourishing  of  their  young,  lay  their  eggs  upon 
sores.  BentUy. 

Sore,  sore.  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Tender  to  the  touch.  It  has  sometimes 
of  before  the  causal  noun. 

We  can  ne'er  be  sure, 
Whether  we  pain  or  not  endure; 
And  just  so  far  are  sore  and  griev'd, 
As  hy  thp  fancy  is  lieliev'il.  Hudihras. 

Wiiile  sore  o/ battle,  while  oin-  wounds  are  green. 
Why  should  we  tempt  the  doubtful  die  again.' 

Dryden. 

It  was  a  right  answer  of  the  physician  to  his  pa- 
tient, that  had  sore  eyes:  If  you  have  more  plea- 
sure in  the  taste  of  wine  than  in  the  use  of  your 
sight,  wine  is  good;  but  if  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
be  greater  to  you  than  that  of  drinking,  wine  is 
naught  Locke. 

2.  Tender  in  the  mind;  easily  vexed. 

Malice  and  hatred  are  very  fretting  and  vexatious, 
and  apt  to  make  our  minds  sore  and  uneasy;  but  he 
that  can  moderate  these  aflections  will  find  ease  in 
his  mind.  Tillotson. 

Laugh  at  your  friends;  and,  if  your  friends  are 
sore. 
So  much  the  better,  you  may  laugh  the  more.  Pope. 

3.  Violent  with  pain;  afflictively  vehement. 
See  Sore,  adverb. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though 
the  conflict  be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

My  loins  are  filled  with  a  sore  disease;  and  there 

is  no  whole  part  in  my  body.  Common  Prayer. 

Sore  hath  been  their  fight. 
As  likeliest  was,  when  two  such  foes  met  arm'd. 

Milton. 
Gentle  lady,  may  thy  grave 
Peace  and  quiet  ever  have; 
After  this  day's  travel  sore, 
Sweet  rest  seize  thee  evermore.  Milton. 

They  arc  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule, 
though  soj-e  evils  and  great  temporal  inconvcnien- 
cies  should  attend  the  discharge  of  their  duty. 

^^Uerbury. 

4.  Criminal.  Out  of  use. 

To  lapse  in  fulness 
Is  sorer  than  to  lye  for  need;  and  falsehood 
Is  worse  in  kings  than  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Sore,  sore.  n.  s.  [from  saur,  French.] 

The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn;  the  se- 
cond, a  pricket;  the  third,  a  sorel;  and  the  fourth 
year,  a  sore.  Shaks})eare. 

Sore,  sore.  adv.  [This  the  etymologists 
derive  from  seer,  Dutch:  but  ae-cr  means 
only  an  intenseness  of  any  thing;  tore 
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almost  always  includes  pain.]  With 
painful  or  dangerous  vehen.ence;  in  a 
very  painful  degree;  with  afflictive  vio- 
lence or  pertinacity.  It  is  now  little 
used. 

Thine  arrows  stick  fast  in  me,  and  thy  hand  press- 
eth  me  sore.  Common  Prayer. 

The  knigut  then  lightly  leaping  to  the  prey, 
With  mortal  steel  him  smote  again  so  sore, 
That  headless  his  unwieldy  body  lay.       F.  Queen. 

He  this  and  that,  and  each  man's  blow 
Doth  eye,  defend,  and  shift,  being  laid  to  sore. 

Daniel. 

Though  iron  hew  and  mangle  sore, 
Would  wounds  and  bruises  honour  more.  JJudibras. 

Distrust  shook  sore  their  minds.  Milton. 

So  that,  if  Palamon  were  wounded  soi-e, 
Arcite  was  hurt  as  much.  Dryden. 

Sore  sigh'd  the  knight  who  this  long  sermon  heard : 
At  length,  considering  all,  his  heart  he  chear'd. 

Dryden. 

How,  Didius,  shall  a  Roman,  sore  repuls'd, 
Greet  your  arrival  to  this  distant  isle? 
How  bid  you  welcome  to  these  shatter'd  legions.? 

Jl.  Philips. 

So'rehon,  >  3  (.71.3.  [Irish  and  Scot- 
SoKN,  5  ^''^""  }  ish.]  A  kind  of  ar- 
bitrary  exaction  or  servile  tenure,  for- 
merly in  Scotland,  as  likewise  in  Ireland. 
Whenever  a  chieftain  had  a  mind  to 
revel,  he  came  down  among  ilic  [eiianis 
with  his  followers,  by  way  of  contempt 
called  in  the  lowlands  giliwifjitts.,  and 
lived  on  free  quarters:  so  that  ever 
since,  when  a  person  obtrudes  himself 
upon  another,  stays  at  his  house,  and 
hangs  upon  him  for  bed  and  board,  he 
is  said  to  sorn,  or  be  ti  sorner.  Macbean. 
They  exact  upon  them  all  kinds  of  services;  yea, 
and  the  very  wild  exactions,  coignie,  livery,  and 
sorehon;  by  which  they  poll  and  utterly  undo  the 
poor  tenants  and  freeholders  under  them.    Spenser. 

So'rkl,  s6'ril.99  „.  s.  [diminutive  of  sore] 
The  buck  is  called  the  first  year  a  fawn;  the  se- 
cond a  pricket;  the  third  a  sorel.  Sliakspeare. 
So'rely,  sore'l^.  adv.  [from  sore.] 

1.  With  a  great  degree  of  pain  or  distress. 

Here's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still;  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh!  oh!  oh! — What  a  sigh  is  there!  the  heart  is 
sorely  overcharged.  Shakspeare 

Of  the  warrior  train, 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were  slain, 

Dryden . 

2.  With  vehemence  dangerous  cr  afflict- 
ive. 

1  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  enjoy  no  more.  Shakspeare. 

So'reness,  sore'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sore.] 
Tenderness  of  a  hurt. 

He  that,  whilst  the  soreness  of  his  late  pangs  of 
conscience  remains,  finds  himself  a  little  indisposed 
for  sin,  presently  concludes  repentance  hath  had  its 
perfect  work.  i^ecay  of  Piety. 

My  foot  began  to  swell,  and  the  pain  asswaged, 
jou"-h  it  left  such  a  sm-eness,  that  I  could  hardly 
.iiffer  the  clothes  of  my  bed.  Temple. 

Sori'tks,  s6-ri'tSz.«3  n.  s.  [c-^peiry,i.] 
Properly  a  heap.  An  argument  where 
one  proposition  is  accumulated  on  an- 
other. 

Chrysippus  the  Stoick  invented  a  kind  of  argu- 
ment, consisting  of  more  than  three  propositions, 
which  is  called  sorites,  or  a  heap-  Dryden. 

Sorites  is  when  several  middle  terms  are  chosen, 
to  connect  one  another  successively  in  several  pro- 
positions, till  the  last  proposition  connects  its  pre- 


dicate with  the  first  subject.  Thus,  All  men  of  re- 
venge have  their  souls  often  uneasy;  uneasy  souls 
are  a  plague  to  themselves;  now  to  be  one's  own 
plague  is  folly  in  the  extreme.  Walts. 

SoRo'RiciDE,s6-r6r're-side."3  n.  s.  [^soror 
and  cado.]  The  murder  of  a  sister. 
/rrage,  sor'radje.  n.  s.   The  blades  of 


thoup 


So' 

green  wheat  or  barley.  pict 

So'rrance,  sor'ranse.  n.  s.  [In  farriery.] 
Any  disease  or  sore  in  horses.        Diet. 

So'rrel,  s6r'ril.«9  „.  s.  [rupe,  Saxon; 
sorel,  French;  oxalis,  Latin.]  This  plant 
agrees  with  the  dock  in  all  its  charac- 
ters, and  only  differs  in  having  an  acid 
taste.  MiUer. 

Of  all  roots  of  herbs  the  root  of  sorrel  goeth  the 
farthest  into  the  earth.  It  is  a  cold  and  acid  herb, 
that  loveth  the  earth,  and  is  not  much  drawn  by  the 
sun.  Bacon. 

Acid  austere  vegetables  contract  and  strengtlien 
the  fibres,  as  all  kiiuis  of  sorrel,  the  virtues  of  which 
lie  in  acid  astringent  salt,  a  sovereign  antidote 
against  the  putrescent  bilious  alkali.       .Srhuthnot. 

So'rrily,   s6i'r6-16.    adv.    [from   sorrij.] 
Meanly;  despicably;  wretchedly;  pitia- 
bly. 
Thy  pipe,  0  Pan,  shall  help,  though  I  sing  sorrily. 

Sidney. 

So'rkiness,  s6r'r6-n6s.  n.  s.  [from  sori-y.] 
Meanness;  wretchedness;  pitiableness; 
despicableness. 
So'rrow,  s6r'r6.^27  n.  s.  ^^sorg'.,  Danish  ] 
Grief;  pain  for  something  past;  sadness; 
mourning.  Sorrow  is  not  commonly  un- 
derstood as  the  effect  of  present  evil, 
but  of  lost  good. 

Son-ow  is  uneasiness  in  the  mind,  upon  the 
thought  of  a  good  lost,  which  might  have  been  en- 
joyed longer;  or  the  sense  of  a  present  evil.  Locke. 

Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you; 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery!       Shakspeare. 

A  world  of  woe  and  sorrow.  Milton. 

Some  other  hour  I  will  to  tears  allow; 
But,  having  you,  can  show  no  sorrow  now.  Dryden 
To    So'rrow,    sor'ro.     v.    n.     [^saurgan, 
Gothick;  popjian,  Saxon.]  To  grieve; 
to  be  sad;  to  be  dejected. 

The  miserable  change,  now  at  my  end. 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at.  Shakspeare. 

Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be; 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  extermin'd.  Shakspeare. 

Now  1  rejoice,  not  that  ye  were  made  sorry,  but 
that  ye  sorroived  to  repentance.         2  Corinthians. 

I  neither  fear  to  die,  nor  desire  to  live;  and  hav- 
ing mastered  all  arrief  in  uyself,  I  desire  no  man 
to  sorroio  for  me.  Hayward. 

Send  them  forth,  though  sorrowing,  yet  in  peace. 

Milton. 
Sad  the  prince  explores 
The  neishb'ring  main,  and  sorrowing  treads  the 
shores.  Pope. 

So'rrowed,  sor'Todc^'^a  adj.  [from  sor- 
roiv.]  Accompanied  with  sorrow.  Out 
of  use. 

Now  the  publiek  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 
A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon; 
And  sends  forth  us  to  make  their  sorrowed  tender. 

Shakspeare. 
So'rrowful,  sur'ro-ful.  adj.  ^sorroiv  anci 

full.] 
1.  Sad    for   something   past;    mournful; 
grieving. 
Blessed  are  they  which  have  been  sorrowjul  for 


all  thy  scourges;  for  they  shall  rejoice  for  thee, 
when  they  have  seen  all  thy  glory.  Tobias. 

2.  Deeply  serious.  Not  in  use. 

Hannah  said,  No,  my  lord,  I  am  a  woman  of  a 
sorroicful  spirit:  I  have  poured  out  my  soul  before 
the  Lord.  1  Samuel. 

3.  Expressing  grief;  accompanied  with 
grief. 

The  things  that  my  soul  refusetb  to  touch,  are  as 
my  sorrowful  meat.  Job. 

So'rry,  s6r'r6.  adj.  [fapij,  Saxon.] 

1.  Grieved  for  something  past.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  slight  or  casual  miscar- 
riages or  vexations,  but  sometimes  of 
greater  things.  It  does  not  imply  any 
long  continuance  of  grief. 

0,  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 

Timon  ofJilhens. 
I'm  S07TJ/ for  thee,  friend;  'tis  the  duke's  plea- 
sure. Shakspeare. 
The  king  was  soi~ry:  nevertheless,  for  the  oath's 
sake,  he  commanded  the  Baptist's  bead  to  be  given 
her.  Matthew. 
We  are  sorry  for  the  satire  interspersed  in  some 
of  these  pieces,  upon  a  few  people,  from  whom  the 
highest  provocations  have  been  received.        Swift. 

2.  [from  saur,  filth,  Islandick.]  Vile; 
worthless;   vexatious. 

How  now,  why  do  you  keep  alone.' 
0[  smriest  fancici^  your  companions  making, 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have 

died 
With  them  t'ey  think  on.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  union  of  the  parts  consist  only  in  rest,  it 
would  seem  that  a  bag  ff  dust  would  be  of  as  firm 
a  consistence  as  that  of  marble;  and  Bajazef's  cage 
had  been  but  a  son-y  prison.  Glanvilk. 

Coarse  complexions. 
And  cheeks  of  sorri/ grain,  will  serve  to  ply 
The  sampler,  and  to  teize  the  housewife's  wool. 

Milton. 

How  vain  were  all  the  ensigns  of  his  power,  that 

could  not  support  him  against  one  slighting  look  of 

a  sorry  slave!  L'' Estrange, 

If  this  innocent  had  any  relation  to  his  Thebais, 

the  poet  might  have  found  some  sorry  excuse  for 

detaining  the  reader.  Dryden. 

If  such  a  slight  and  sorry  business  as  that  could 

produce  one  organical  body,  one  might  reasonably 

expect,  that  now  and  then  a  dead  lump  of  dough 

might  be  leavened  into  an  animal.  Bentley. 

Sort,  sort.  n.  s.  \_sorte,  French.] 

1.   A  kind;  a  species. 

Disfigured  more  than  spiritof  happy  sor/.  Miltou. 

A  substantial  and  unaffected  piety  not  only  gives 

a  man  a  credit  among  the  sober  and  virtuous,  but 

even  among  the  vicious  sort  of  men.  Titlotson. 

These  three  sorts  of  poems  should  differ  in  their 

numbers,  designs,  and  every  thought.  Walsh. 

Endeavouring  to  make  the  signification  of  speci- 

fick  names  clear,  they  make  their  specifick  ideas  of 

the  sorts  of  substances  of  a  few  of  those  simple  ideas 

found  in  them.  Locke. 

A  manner;  a  form  of  being  or  acting. 

Flowers,  in  such  sort  worn,  can  neither  be  smelt 

nor  seen  well  by  those  that  wear  them.        Hooker. 

That  I  may  laugh  at  her  in  equal  sort 
As  she  doth  laugh  at  me,  and  makes  my  pain  her 
sport.  Spenser. 

To  Adam  in  what  sort  shall  I  appear.'      Milton. 
A  degree  of  any  quality. 
I  have  written  the  more  boldly  unto  you,  in  some 
sort,  as  putting  you  in  mind.  Romans. 

I  shall  not  be  wholly  without  praise,  if  in  some 
sort  I  have  copied  his  stile.  Dryden, 

,  A  class  or  order  of  persons. 

The  one  being  a  thing  that  belongeth  generally 
unto  all;  the  other,  such  as  none  but  the  wiser  and 
more  judicious  sort  can  perform.  Hooker. 

I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people.      Shaksp. 
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The  first  sort  by  their  own  suggestion  fell. 

Milton. 

Hospitality  to  the  better  sort,  and  charity  to  the 
poor;  two  virtues  that  are  never  exercised  so  well 
as  when  they  accompany  each  other.       ^tterbury. 

5.  A  company;   a  knot  of  people. 

Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears:  I  cannot  see; 
And  yet  salt  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 
But  they  can  see  a  sort  of  traitors  here.       Shaksp. 

A  sort  of  lusty  shepherds  strive.  Waller. 

6.  Rank;  condition  above  the  vulgar. 

Is  signior  Montanto  returned  from  the  wars? — I 
know  none  of  that  name,  lady;  there  was  none  such 
in  the  army  of  any  sort.  Shukspeaie. 

7.  \_sort,  French;   sortes,  Latin.]     A  lot. 
Out  of  use. 

Make  a  lott'ry, 
And  by  decree  let  blockish  Ajax 
Draw  the  sort  to  fight  with  Hector.       Shakspeare. 

8.  A  pair;  a  set;  a  suit. 

7'o  Sort,  sort.  v.  a.  [^sortiriy  Latin;  as' 
soriire,  Italian.] 

1.  To  separate  into  distinct  and  proper 
classes. 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  licence, 
To  S'irt  our  nobles  from  our  common  men.  Shaksp. 

A  piece  of  cloth  made  of  white  and  black  threads, 
though  the  tvhole  appear  ueitlier  white  nor  black, 
but  grey,  yet  each  remains  what  it  was  before,  if 
the  threads  were  pulled  asunder,  and  sorted  each 
colour  by  itself.  Boyle. 

Shell-fish  have  been,  by  some  of  the  ancientSj 
compared  and  sorted  with  the  insects.  Bacon. 

With  this  desire,  she  hath  a  native  might 
To  find  out  ev'ry  truth,  if  she  had  time; 

Th'  innumerable  effects  to  sm-l  aright, 
And  by  degrees  from  cause  to  cause  to  climb. 

Davies 

The  number  of  simple  ideas,  that  make  the  no- 
minal essence  of  the  lowest  species,  or  first  sorting 
of  individuals,  depends  on  the  mind  of  man.  Locke. 

The  rays  which  differ  in  refrangibility  may  be 
parted  and  sorted  from  one  another;  and  that  ei- 
ther by  refraction,  or  by  reflexion.  J\l'ewt07i. 

But  grant  that  actions  best  discover  man, 
Take  the  most  strong,  and  sort  them  as  you  can: 
The  few  that  glare,  each  character  must  mark: 
You  balance  not  the  many  in  the  dark.  Pope. 

2.  To  reduce  to  order  from  a  state  of  con- 
fusion. 

These  they  sorted  into  their  several  times  and 
places;  some  to  begin  the  service  of  God  with,  and 
some  to  end;  some  to  be  interlaced  between  the 
divine  readings  of  the  law  and  prophets.     Hooker. 

Let  me  not  be  light; 
For,  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband; 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  from  me; 
But  God  sort  all.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  conjoin;  to  put  together  in  distri- 
bution. 

For,  when  she  sorts  things  present  with  things 
past. 
And  thereby  things  to  come  doth  oft  foresee; 

When  she  doth  doubt  at  first,  and  chuse  at  last. 
These  acts  her  own,  without  her  body,  be.  Davies, 

The  swain  perceiving,  by  her  words  ill  sorted, 
That  she  was  wholly  from  herself  transported. 

Brown. 

4.  To  cull;  to  choose;  to  select. 

Send  his  mother  to  his  father's  house. 
That  he  may  sort  her  out  a  worthy  spouse.  Chapm. 
To  Sort,  sort.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  joined  with  others  of  the  same 
species. 

Nor  do  metals  only  sort  an  1  herd  with  metals  in 
the  earth,  and  minerals  with  minerals;  but  both  in 
common  together.  Woodicard. 

2.  To  consort;   to  join. 

Theilliberality  of  parents  towards  their  children, 
makes  ihcm  base,  and  sort  with  any  company 

Bacon. 
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3.  To  suit;  to  fit. 

A  man  cannot  speak  to  a  son  but  as  a  father; 
whereas  a  friend  may  speak  as  the  case  requires, 
and  not  as  it  sffrteth  with  the  person.  Bacon. 

They  are  happy  whose  natures  sort  with  their  vo- 
cations. Bacon. 

Among  unequals,  what  society 
Can  sort,  what  harmony,  or  time  delight.' 
Which  must  he  mutual,  in  proportion  due 
Giv'n  and  received.  Milton. 

The  Creator  calling  forth  by  name 
His  mighty  angels,  gave  them  several  charge. 
As  sorted  best  with  present  things,  Milton. 

For  ditf'rent  stiles  with  diflf'rent  subjects  sort. 
As  several  garbs  with  country,  town,  and  court. 

Pope. 

4.  [_sortir,  to  issue,  French.]  To  termi- 
nate; to  issue. 

It  sorted  not  to  any  fight,  but  to  a  retreat.  Bacon. 

Princes  cannot  gather  this  fruit,  except  they  raise 
some  persons  to  be  companions;  which  many  times 
sorleth  to  inconvenience.  Bacon. 

5.  To  have  success;  to  terminate  in  the 
effect  desired. 

The  slips  of  their  vines  have  been  brought  into 
Spain,  but  they  have  not  sorted  to  the  same  pur- 
pose as  in  their  native  country.  Jibhot. 

It  was  tried  in  a  blown  bladder,  whereinto  flesh 
and  a  flower  were  put,  and  it  sorted  not;  for  dry 
bladders  will  not  blow,  and  new  bladders  further 
putrefaction.  Bacon. 

6.  To  fall  out.  [from  aort.,  a  lot,  French.] 

And  so  far  am  1  glad  it  did  so  sort, 
As  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport.        Shaksp. 
So'rtal,  sor'tai    adj.  A  word  formed  by 
Locke,  but  not  yel  received. 

As  things  are  ranked  under  names,  into  sorts  or 
species,  only  as  they  agree  to  certain  abstract  ideas, 
the  essence  of  each  sort  comes  to  be  nothing  but 
that  idea  which  the  sortal,  if  1  may  so  call  it  from 
sort,  as  I  do  general  from  genus,  name  stands  for. 

Locke. 

So'rtance,  sor'tanse.  n.  s.  [from  sort.'J 
Suitableness;  agreement. 

Here  doth  he  with  his  person,  with  such  power 
As  might  hold  sortance  with  his  quality. 
The  which  he  could  not  levy.  Shakspeare. 

So'rtilege,  sor't^-lfidje.  n.  s.  \jsortilege^ 
French;  sortilegium,  Latin.]  The  act 
or  practice  of  drawing  lots 

So'rtment,  sort'in^nt.  n.  s.  [from  sore.^ 

1.  The  act  of  sorting;   distribution. 

2.  A  parcel  sorted  or  distributed. 

To  Soss,  SOS.  V.  n.  [a  caiit  word.]  To  sit 
lazily  on  a  chair;  to  fall  at  once  into  a 
chair. 

The  winter  sky  began  to  frown; 
Poor  Stella  must  pack  off  to  town; 
From  wholesome  exercise  and  air 
To  sossing  in  an  easy  chair.  Swi/l. 

Sot,  sot.  n.  s.  [foc,  Saxon;  sot,  French; 

sot,  Dutcii.] 
1.   A  blockhead;  a  dull,  ignorant,  stupid 
fellow;   a  doit. 

Of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son 
When  1  inform'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspeare. 
Either  our  braggs 
Were  crackt  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
Prov'd  us  uospeaking  sots  Shakspeare. 

Soul  blinded  sots,  that  creep 
Id  dii  t,  and  never  saw  the  wonders  of  the  deep. 

Drayton. 
Tell  him  that  no  history  or  antiquity  can  match 
his  conduct;  and  presently  the  sot,  because  he 
knows  neither  history  nor  antiquity,  shall  begin  to 
measure  himself  by  "himself,  which  is  the  onlj  sure 
way  for  him  not  to  fall  short.  South. 
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2.  A  wretch  stupified  by  drinking. 

Eveiy  sign 
That  calls  the  staring  sots  to  nasty  wine. 

Roscormnm- 
A  surly  ill  bred  lord. 
That  chides  and  snaps  her  up  at  every  word; 
A  brutal  sot,  who,  wliile  she  holds  his  head. 
With  drunken  filth  bedaubs  the  nuptial  bed. 

Granville. 
To  Sot,  sot.  -v.  a.  To  slupify;  to  besot; 
to  infatuate. 

I  hate  to  see  a  brave  bold  fellow  sotted. 
Made  sour  and  senseless,  turn'd  to  whey,  by  love; 
A  driveling  hero,  fit  for  a  romance.  Dryden. 

The  potion 
Turns  his  brain  and  stupifies  his  mind; 
The  sotted  moon-calf  gapes.  Dryden. 

To  Sot,  sol.  v.  n.   To  tipple  to  stupidity. 
So'ttish,  sot'tish.  adj.  [from  sotJ\ 

1.  Dull;     stupid;    senseless;     infatuate; 

doltish. 

All's  but  naught: 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that's  mad.  Shakspeare. 

Upon  the  report  of  his  approach,  more  than  half 
fell  away  and  dispersed ;  the  residue,  being  more 
desperate  or  more  sottish,  did  abide  in  the  field,  of 
whom  many  were  slain.  Hayward. 

He  gaiu'd  a  king 
Ahaz,  his  sottish  conqueror.  Milton. 

'Tis  sottish  to  offer  at  things  that  cannot  be  brought 
about.  VEstrange. 

The  inhabitants  of  Soldina  in  Africk  are  so  sot- 
tish and  grossly  ignorant,  that  they  differ  very  little 
from  brutes.  WiMns. 

How  ignorant  are  sottish  pretenders  to  astrology! 

Swift. 

2.  Dull  with  intemperance. 
So'ttishly,  sot'tish-ld.   adu.    [from  sot- 

tish.']  Stupidly;  dully;  senselessly. 

Northumberland,  sottishly  mad  with  over  great 
fortune,  procured  the  king,  by  his  letters-patent  un- 
der the  great  seal,  to  appoint  the  lady  Jane  to  suc- 
ceed him  in  the  inheritance  of  the  crown.  Hayward. 

Atheism  is  impudent  in  pretending  to  philosophy; 
and  superstition  sottishly  ignorant,  in  fancying  that 
the  knowledge  of  nature  tends  to  irreligion.  Glanv. 

So  sottishly  to  lose  the  purest  pleasures  and  com- 
forts of  this  world,  and  forego  the  expectation  of 
immortality  in  another;  and  so  desperately  to  run 
the  risk  of  dwelling  with  everlasting  burnings,  plain- 
ly discovers  itself  to  be  the  most  pernicious  folly 
and  deplorable  madness  in  the  world.  Bentley. 

So'ttishness,  sot'tish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sottis/i.^ 

1.  Dulness;  stupidity;  insensibility. 

Sometimes  phlegm  putrifies  into  sottishness,  sot- 
tishness  into  an  ignorance  or  neglect  of  all  religion. 

Holyday. 

Few  consider  what  a  degree  of  sottishaess  and 
confirmed  ignorance  men  may  sin  themselves  into. 

SotUh. 

The  first  part  of  the  text,  the  folly  and  sottishness 
of  atheism,  will  come  home  to  tlieir  case;  since 
they  make  such  a  noisy  pretence  to  wit  and  saga- 
city. BentUy. 

2.  Drunken  stupidity. 

No  sober  tCTriperate  pei-son  can  look  with  any 

complacency  upon  the  drunkenness  and  sottishness 

of  his  neighbour.  South. 

SoucE.  souse,  n.  s.  See  Souse. 

So'vEREiGN,    silv'tT-iii.-"*    adj.    [.sou-yf- 

rain,  French;  sovrano,  Spanish.] 
1.  Supreme  in  power;   having  no  supe- 
riour. 

As  teaching  bringeth  us  to  know  that  God  is  our 
supreme  tiuth;  so  prayer  testifieth  that  we  ac- 
knowledge him  our  soi  eitign  good.  hooker. 

Vou,  my  sovereign  lady. 
Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head.  Shaki>p 
None  of  us  who  now  thy  grace  implore, 


sou 


sou 


sou 


But  held  the  rank  of  soueretgn  queen  before; 
Till  giddy  chance,  whose  malice  never  bears 
That  mortal  bliss  should  last  for  length  of  years, 
Cast  us  down  headlong  from  our  high  estate.  Dryd. 

Whether  Esau,  then,  were  a  vassal   to  Jacob, 

and  Jacob  his  sovereign  prince  by  birthright,  I  leave 

the  reader  to  judge.  Locke. 

2.    Supremely   efficacious;    predominant 

over  diseases. 

A  memorial  of  fidelity  and  zeal,  a  sovereign  pre- 
servative of  God's  people  from  the  venomous  infec- 
tion of  heresy.  Hooker. 

The  most  sovereign  prescription  in  Galen  is  but 
cmpirick;  and,  to  this  preservative,  of  no  better  re- 
port than  a  horse  drench.  Shakspeare. 

Love-wounded  Protheus, 
My  bosom,  as  a  bed. 
Shall  lodge   thee,  till  thy  wound  be  thoroughly 

heal'd. 
And  thu'.  '  search  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss.  Shaksp. 

A  water  we  call  water  of  paradise,  by  that  we 
do  to  it,  is  made  very  sovereign  for  health.  Bacon. 

Like  the  scum  starv'd  men  did  draw 
From  parboil'd  shoes  and  boots,  and  all  the  rest 
Wbicb  were  with  any  sovereign  fatness  blest. 

Donne. 

Be  cool,  my  friend,  and  bear  my  muse  dispense 
Some  sovereign  comforts  drawn  from  common  sense. 

Lhyden. 
So'vEREiGN,  s&v'^r-in.i'5«  n.  s.  Supreme 

lord. 

0  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face, 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf.  Shakspeare. 

By  my  sovereign,  and  his  fate,  1  swear, 
Renovvn'd  for  faith  in  peace,  for  force  in  war. 
Oft  our  alliance  other  lands  desired.  Dryden. 

So'vEREiGNLY,   suv'^r-in-i6.  adv.    [from 
so-uereign.~\  Supremely;  in  the  highest 
degree. 
He  was  sovereignly  lovely  in  himself.        Boyle, 

So'vEKEiGNTY,  suv'^r-in-te.  n.  s.  [souve- 
rainte,  French.]  Supremacy;  highest 
place;  supreme  power;  highest  degree 
of  excellence. 

Give  me  pardon, 
That  I  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty.  Shakspeare. 

Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on"  his  grace  the  sovereignty  thereof  Shaksp. 

To  give  laws  unto  a  people,  to  institute  magi- 
strates and  officers  over  them;  to  punish  and  par- 
don malefactors;  to  have  the  sole  authority  of  ma- 
king war  and  peace,  are  the  true  marks  of  sove- 
reignty. .,    Davies. 

A  mighty  hunter  thence  he  shall  be  stil'd 
Before  the  Lord;  as  in  despite  of  heav'n, 
Or  from  heav'n,  claiming  second  sovereignty. 

Milton. 

Nothing  does  so  gratify  a  haughty  humour,  as 
this  piece  of  usurped  sovereignty  over  our  brethren. 
Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Jove's  own  tree. 
That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty, 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground; 
Hio-h  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  heaven  ascend, 
Solow  his  roots  to  hell's  dominion  tend.     Dryden. 

I  well  foresee,  whene'er  thy  suit  I  grant. 
That  I  my  much-lov'd  sovereignty  shall  want, 
And  her  new  beauty  may  thy  heart  invade.  Dryden. 

Let  us  above  all  things  possess  our  souls  with 
awful  apprehensions  of  the  majesty  and  sovereignty 
of  God  Rogers. 

Alexander's  Grecian  colonies  in  the  Indies  were 
almost  exterminated  by  Sandrocottus;  Seleucus  re- 
covered the  sovereignty  in  some  degree,  but  was 
forced  to  abandon  to  him  the  country  along  the  In- 
\'  Arhuthnot. 

Sough,  sif.  n.  s.  [from  sous,  French.]  A 
subterraneous  drain. 

Yet  could  not  such  mines,  without  great  pains 
a&d  charges,  if  at  all,  be  wrought;  the  delfs  would 
be  so  flown  with  waters,  it  being  impossible  to  make 


any  addits  or  sovghs  to  drain  them,  that  no  gins  or 
machines  could  suffice  to  lay  and  keep  them  dry. 

Ray. 
Another  was  found  in  digging  a  sough-pit. 

Woodward^ 

Sought,  siwt."9  The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  seek. 

1  am  sought  of  them  that  asked  not  for  me:  1  am 

found  of  them  that  sought  me  not.  Isaiah. 

Soul,  sole."^  7i.  s.  [papal,  Saxon;  sael, 

Danish;  sual,  Islandick;  siel.  Dutch.] 
1.  The  immaterial  and  immortal  spirit  of 
man. 

When  death  was  overcome,  he  opened  heaven  as 
well  to  the  believing  Gentiles  as  Jews:  heaven  till 
then  was  no  receptacle  for  the  souls  of  either. 

Hooker. 

Perhaps,  for  want  of  food,  the  soul  may  pine; 
But  that  were  strange,  since  all  things  bad  and  good, 

Since  all  God's  creatures,  mortal  and  divine. 
Since  God  himself,  is  her  eternal  food.        Davies. 

He  remembered  them  of  the  promises,  seals,  and 
oaths,  which  by  public  authority  had  passed  for 
concluding  this  marriage;  that  these,  being  religi- 
ous bonds  betwixt  God  and  their  souls,  could  not 
by  any  politick  act  of  state  be  dissolved.   Hayward. 

So  natural  is  the  knowledge  of  the  souVs  immor- 
tality, and  of  some  ubi  for  the  future  reception  of 
it,  that  we  find  some  tract  or  other  of  it  in  most 
barbarous  nations.  Heylin. 

.  Intellectual  principle. 

Eloquence  the  soul,  song  charms  the  sense.  Milt. 

The  eyes  of  our  souk  only  then  begin  to  see, 
when  our  bodily  eyes  are  closing.  Law. 

.  Vital  principle. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men .  Shakspeare . 

Thou  sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  soul. 

Milton. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls!  ye  birds, 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  ascend, 
Bear  on  your  wings,  and  in  your  notes,  his  praise. 

Milton. 

In  common  discourse  and  writing  we  leave  out 
the  words  vegetative,  sensitive,  and  rational;  and 
make  the  word  soul  serve  for  all  these  principles. 

Watts. 
.  Spirit;  essence;   quintessence;  princi- 
pal part. 

He  has  the  very  soul  of  bount)'.  Shakspeare. 

Charity,  the  soul  of  all  the  rest.  Milton. 

.  Interiour  power. 

There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evil, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out.      Shakspeare. 

I.  A  familiar  appellation  expressing  the 
qualities  of  the  mind. 

Three  wenches  where  1  stood,  cry'd, 
"  Alas,  good  souUee  ■  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  poor  mad  soul;  and  she  says,  up  and 
down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 

Sliakspeare. 
The  poor  soul  sat  singing'by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow: 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  fe'er  head  on  her  knee. 

Shakspeare. 
Keep  the  poor  soul  np^onger  in  suspense. 
Your  charge  is  such  a?  ^iploes  not  need  defence. 

;  Dryden. 

Unenlarged  souls  a^  disgusted  with  the  wonders 

of  the  microscope,  discovering  animals  which  equal 

not  a  peppercorn.      .  Watts. 

'.  Human  being.  \ 

The  moral  is  the  ca'se  of  every  soul  of  us. 

LeEstrange. 
It  is  a  republick;  there  are  in  it  a  hundred  bour- 
geois, and  about  a  thousanil  soids.  Mdison. 

My  state  of  health  none  care  to  learn; 
My  life  is  here  no  soui's  concern.  Stvift. 

i.  Active  power. 


Earth,  air,  and  seas  through  empty  space  would 
rowl. 
And  heav'n  would  fly  before  the  driving  soul. 

Dryden. 
?.  Spirit;  fire;  grandeur  of  mind. 

That  he  wants  caution,  he  must  needs  confess; 
But  not  a  soul,  to  give  our  arms  success.      Young:. 

10.  Intelligent  beini-  in  general. 

Every  soul  in  heav'n  shall  bend  the  knee.    Milt. 
Sou'ldier,  sol'jtir.  See  Soldier. 
Sou'led,  sol'd.^*''  adj.  [from  soul.']  Fur- 
nished with  mind. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  of  thy  hold, 
Would'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

souVd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd  before.-' 

Dryden. 
Sou'lless,    s6le'lSs.    adj.    [from    soul.^ 
Mean;  low;  spiritless. 
Slave,  soulless  villain,  dog,  0  rarely  base! 

Shakspeare. 
Sou'lshot,  sole'shot.  n.«. [sow/and  a/iot.''\ 
Something   paid  for  a  soul's   requiem 
among  the  Romanists. 

In  the  Saxon  times  their  was  a  funeral  duty  to  be 
paid,  called,  pecunia  sepiilchralis  et  synd)olum  ani- 
mm,  and  in  Saxon  soutshot.  Jiyliffe. 

Sound,  soimd.^"  adj.  [funb,  Saxon.] 
1.  Healthy;   hearty;  not  morbid;  not  dis- 
eased; not  hurt. 

1  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will. 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man.  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  a  heart  as  sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue 
is  the  clapper;  for  what  his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue 
speaks.  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  received  him  safe  and  sound.        Lufce. 
We  can  preserve 
Unhurt  our  minds,  and  understanding  sound.  Milt. 

The  king  visits  all  around, 
Comforts  the  sick,  congratulates  the  sound; 
Hnnouis  the  princely  chiefs.  DrydtU. 

But  Capys,  and  the  rest  of  sounde?*  mind, 
The  fatal  present  to  the  flames  design'd, 
Or  to  the  deep.  Dryden. 

When  a  word,  which  originally  signifies  any  par- 
ticular object^  is  attributed  to  several  other  objects, 
on  accouBt  of  some  evident  reference  or  relation  to 
the  original  idea,  this  is  peculiarly  called  an  analo- 
gical word;  so  a  sound  or  healthy  pulse,  a  sound 
digestion,  sound  sleep,  are  all  so  called,  withrefer- 
Qpce  to  a  sound  and  healthy  constitution;  but  if  you 
speak  of  sound  doctrine,  or  sound  speech,  this  is  by 
way  of  resemblance  to  health,  and  the  words  are 
metaphorical.  Watts. 

I.  Right;  not  erroneous;  orthodox. 

Whom  although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make 
mention  of  his  name;  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is 
to  know  that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is, 
neither  can  know  him;  and  our  safest  eloquence 
concerning  him  is  silence.  Hooker, 

Let  my  heart  be  sound  in  thy  statutes.      Psalms. 
Sound,  and  yet  not  trivial,  catechetick  institution. 

Felton. 

The  rules  are  sound  and  useful,  and  may  serve 

your  devotion.  Wake. 

3.  Stout;  strong;  lusty. 
The  men  are  very  strong  and  able  of  body;  and 

therefore  either  give  sound  strokes  with  their  clubs 
wherewith  they  fight,  or  else  shoot  strong  shots  with 
their  bows.  Mbot, 

4.  Valid;  not  failing. 
They  reserved  their  titles,  tenures,  and  signiories 

whole  and  sound  to  themselves.  Spenser. 

5.  Fast;  hearty.  It  is  applied  to  sleep. 
New  wak'd  from  soundest  sleep. 

Soft  OB- the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

Sound,  soimd.    adv.    Soundly;    heartily; 
completely  fast. 
The  messenger  approaching  to  him  spak^, 


sou 


sou 


sou 


Bat  hit  watte  words  return 'd  to  him  in  vain ; 
So  sound  he  slept  that  noaght  might  him  awake. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Sound,  soind.  n.  a.  [sonde,  French.]  A 
shallow  sea,  such  as  may  be  sounded. 
The  sound  of  Denmark,  where  ships  may  toll. 

Camden. 
Wake, 
Behold  I  come,  sent  from  the  Stygian  sound, 
As  a  dire  vapour  that  had  cleft  the  ground, 
T'  ingender  with  the  night,  and  blast  the  day. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Him  young  Thoosa  bore,  the  bright  increase 
Of  Phorcys,  dreaded  in  the  sounds  and  seas.  Pope. 

Sound,  soiind.  n.  s.  [sonde,  French.]  A 
probe,  an  instrument  used  by  chirur- 
geons  to  feel  what  is  out  of  reach  of  the 
fingers. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  the  table,  pass  the 

sound  till  it  meet  with  some  resistance.  Sharp. 

To  Sound,  sound,  v.  a 

\.  To  search  with  a  plummet;  to  try  depth. 

In  this  secret  there  is  a  gulf,  which  while  we  live 

ive  shall  never  soM»id.  Hooker. 

You  are,  Hastings,  much  too  shallow 
To  sound  the  bottom  of  the  after-times.  Shakspeare. 
3.  To  try;  to  examine. 

Has  be  never  before  sounded  you  in  this  business.' 

Shakspeare 
Invites  these  lords,  and  those  he  meant  to  sound. 

Daniel. 
I  was  in  jest. 
And  by  that  offer  meant  to  sound  your  breast.  Dry, 

I've  sounded  my  Numidians,  man  by  man. 
And  find  'em  ripe  for  a  revolt.  Addison. 

To  Sound,  sovind.  v.  n.  To  try  with  the 
sounding  line. 

The  shipmen  deemed  that  they  drew  near  to  some 
country,  and  sounded,  and  found  it  near  twenty 
fathoms.  ^cts. 

Beyond  this  we  have  no  more  a  positive  distinct 
notion  of  infinite  space  than  a  mariner  has  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  where  having  let  down  a  large 
portion  of  bis  sounding  line,  he  reaches  no  bottom. 

Locke 

Sound,  soind.  n.  s.  [sepia,  Latin.]     The 

cuttlefish.  Ainsworth. 

Sound,  so&nd.  n.  *.  [son,  Fr.  sonus,  Lat.] 

1.  Any  thing  audible;  a  noise;  that  which 

is  perceived  by  the  ear. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uphoarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense. 
And  thereby  wanting  due  intelligence. 
Have  marr'd  the  face  of  goodly  poesy, 
And  made  a  monster  of  their  fantasy.         Spenser. 

Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprights. 
And  shew  the  best  of  our  delights; 
I'll  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antick  round.  Shakspeare. 

Dash  a  stone  against  a  stone  in  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  and  it  maketh  a  sound:  so  a  long  pole  struck 
upon  gravel,  in  the  bottom  of  the  water,  maketh  a 
sound.  Bacon. 

The  warlike  sound  of  trumpets  loud.       Milton. 

Whene'er  he  spoke,  his  voice  was  heard  around, 
Loud  as  a  trumpet  with  a  silver  sound        Dryden. 

That  which  is  conveyed  into  the  brain  by  the  ear 

is  called  sound;  though,  till  it  afiect  the  perceptive 

part,  it  be  nothing  but  motion.  Locke. 

2.  Mere  empty  noise  opposed  to  meaning. 

He  contented  himself  with  doubtful  and  general 
terms,  which  might  make  no  ill  sound  in  men's 
ears.  LocA;e. 

Let  us  consider  this  proposition  as  to  its  mean- 
ing;  for  it  is  the  sense  and  not  sound  that  must  be 
the  principle.  Locke. 

O  lavish  land!  for  sound  at  such  expence.' 
But  then,  she  saves  it  in  her  bills  for  sense. 

YouT^. 
To  Sound,  soiind.  v.  n. 


1 .  To  make  a  noise;  to  emit  a  noise. 

Trumpet  once  more  to  soujid  at  general  doom. 

Milton. 
That  with  one  blast  through  the  whole  house  does 
bound, 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpets  how  to  sound. 

Dryden. 
Thither  the  silver  sounding  lyres 
Shall  call  the  smiling  loves  and  young  desires. 

Pope. 

2.  To  exhibit  by  sound,  or  likeness  of 
sound. 

Why  do  you  start,  and  seem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair.'  Shakspeare. 

They  being  told  there  was  small  hope  of  ease 
To  be  expected  to  their  evils  from  hence. 
Were  willing  at  the  first  to  give  an  ear 
To  anj  thing  that  sounded  liberty.         Ben  Jonson. 

This  relation  sounds  rather  like  a  chymical  dream 
than  a  philosophical  truth.  Wilkins. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  in  sound. 

From  you  sounded  out  the  word  of  the  Lord. 

1  Thessalonians. 
To  Sound,  soind.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cause  to  make  a  noise;  to  play  on. 

And  many  nymphs  about  them  flocking  round, 
And  many  tritons  with  their  horns  did  sound. 

Spenser. 
Michael  bid  sound 
Th'  archangel  trumpet.  Milton. 

Misenus  lay;  none  so  renown'd 
The  warrior  trumpet  in  the  field  to  sound; 
With  breathing  brass  to  kindle  fierce  alarms. 
And  rouse  to  dare  their  fate  in  honourable  arms. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  betoken  or  direct  by  a  sound. 

Once  Jove  from  Ida  did  both  hosts  survey. 
And,  when  he  pleas'd  to  thunder,  part  the  fray; 
Here  heav'n  in  vain  that  kind  retreat  should  sound, 
The  louder  cannon  bad  the  thunder  drown'd. 

WaUer. 

3.  To  celebrate  by  sound. 
Sun,  sound  his  praise.  Milton 

So'undboahd,  sound'bord.  n.  a.  [sound 
and  board.j  Board  which  propagates 
the  sound  in  organs. 

Try  it  without  any  soundboard  along,  only  harp- 
wise  at  one  end  of  the  string  Bacon. 

As  in  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  wind. 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  soundboard  breathes. 

Milton. 
So'uNDiNG,      soiind'ing.*"     adj.      [from 
sound.~\     Sonorous;  having  a  magnifi- 
cent sound. 

Obsolete  words  may  then  be  revived,  when  more 
sounding  or  more  significant  than  those  in  piactice. 

Dryden. 
So'uNDLY,  sound'le.  adv.  [from  sound.] 

1.  Healthily;  heartily. 

2.  Lustily;  stoutly;  strongly. 

When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
Whereto  the  rather  shall  this  hard  day's  journey 
Soundly  invite  him.  Shakspeare. 

They  did  ply 
My  feet  and  hands  with  cords,  and  to  the  mast 
With  other  halsers  made  me  soundly  fast. 

xxr,.    1.  J        ^      .  Cliapman. 

Who  had  so  often  m  your  aid 
So  many  ways  been  soundly  paid.  Hudibras. 

Have  no  concern, 
Provided  Punch,  for  there's  the  jest, 
Be  soundly  maul'd  and  plague  the  rest.         Swift. 

Their  nobility  and  gentry  are  one  half  ruinedj 
banished,  or  converted:  they  all  soundly  feel  the 
smart  of  the  last  Irish  war.  Swift 

3.  Truly;  rightly. 

The  wisest  are  always  the  readiest  to  acknow- 
ledge, that  soundly  to  judge  of  a  law  is  the  weigh- 
tiest thing  which  any  man  can  take  upon  him. 

Hooker. 

The  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Engiaod,  express- 
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ed  in  the  thirty-nine  articles,  is  so  soundly  and  or- 
thodoxly  settled,  as  cannot  be  questioned  without 
extreme  danger  to  our  religion.  Bacoti- 

4.  Fast;  closely:  it  is  used  of  sleeping. 
Now  when  that  idle  dream  was  to  him  brought, 
Unto  that  elfeu  knight  he  bad  him  fly. 
Where  he  slept  soundly,  void  of  evil  thought. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  the  succession  of  ideas  ceases,  our  percep- 
tion of  duration  ceases  with  it,  which  every  one  ex- 
periments whilst  he  sleeps  soundly.  Locke. 
So'uNDNEss,  s6und'n6s.  n.  s.  [from  sound."] 

1.  Health;  heartiness. 

I  would  I  had  that  coi-poral  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father  and  myself  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Truth;  rectitude;  incorrupt  state. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  sub- 
ject to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there  was  none 
amongst  them,  saving  only  that  some  fell  sooner 
away,  and  some  later,  from  the  soundness  of  be- 
lief. Hooker. 

Lesly  is  misled  in  his  politicks;  but  he  bath  given 
proof  of  his  soundness  in  religion.  Swift. 

As  the  health  and  strength,  or  weakness  of  our 
bodies  is  vei-y  much  owing  to  their  methods  of  treat- 
ing us  when  we  were  young;  so  the  soundness  or 
folly  of  our  minds  is  not  less  owing  to  those  first  tem- 
pers and  ways  of  thinking,  which  we  eagerly  receiv- 
ed from  the  love,  tenderness,  authority,  and  con- 
stant conversation  of  our  mothers.  Law. 

3.  Strength;  solidity. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  stand  them  very  well 

with  strength  and  soundness  of  reason,  even  thus  to 

answer.  Hooker. 

Soup,  s66p.3i^  n.  s.  [soufie,  Fr.J    Strong 

decoction  of  flesh  for  the  table. 

Spongy  morells  in  strong  ragouts  are  found, 
And  in  the  soup  the  slimy  snail  is  drown'd.  Gay. 
Let  the  cook  daub  the  back  of  the  footman's  new 
livery;  orj  when  he  is  going  up  with  a  dish  of  soup, 
let  her  follow  him  softly  with  a  ladle-full.  Swift. 
SOUR,  s6ir."3  adj.  [fuji,  fujiij,  Saxon; 
sur,  Welsh.] 

1.  Acid;  austere;  pungent  on  the  palate 
with  astringency,  as  vinegar,  or  unripe 
fruit. 

All  sour  things,  as  vinegar,  provoke  appetite. 

Bacon. 
Their  drink  is  sour.  Hosea. 

But  let  the  bounds  of  licences  be  fix'd; 
Not  things  of  disagreeing  ^.^lures  mix'd. 
Not  sweet  with  sour,  nor  birds  with  serpents  join'd. 

Dryden. 
Both  ways  deceitful  is  the  wine  of  pow'r; 
When  new  'tis  heady,  and  when  old  'tis  sour. 

Harte. 

2.  Harsh  of  temper;  crabbed;  peevish; 
morose;  severe. 

He  was  a  scholar, 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not.  Shaksp. 

A  man  of  pleasant  and  popular  conversation, 
rather  free  than  sour  and  reserved.  Wotton. 

Tiberius,  otherwise  a  very  sour  man,  would  punc- 
tually perform  this  rite  unto  others,  and  expect  the 
same.  Broicn. 

3.  Afflictive;  painful. 

Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities; 
For  wise  men  say  it  is  the  wisest  course.      Shaksp. 

4.  Expressing  discontent. 

He  said  a  sour  thing  to  Laura  the  other  day. 

Taller. 

Sullen  and  sour,  with  disconted  mien 

Jocasta  frown 'd.  Pope. 

The  lord  treasurer  often  looked  on  me  w.th  a 

sour  countenance.  Sicift. 

Sour,  »6ur.   n.  *.   [from   the   adjecti\e.i 

Acid  substance. 

A  thousand  sours  to  temper  with  one  sweet. 
To  make  it  seem  more  dear  and  duDty.      Spenser. 
To  Sour,  s6ur.  v.  a. 


sou 


sou 


sou 


:.  To  njake  acid. 

His  angelick  nature  had  none  of  that  carnal 
ieven  which  fennents  to  the  sotiring  of  ours. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Thus  kneaded  up  with  milk,  the  new-made  man 
His  kingdom  o'er  his  kindred  world  began; 
Till  knowledge  misapplied,  misunderstood, 
And  pride  of  empire,  sour''d  his  balmy  blood. 

Dryden. 
One  passion,  with  a  different  turn. 
Makes  wit  inflame  or  anger  burn: 
So  the  sun's  heat,  with  diif 'rent  pow'rs, 
Ripens  the  grape,  the  liquor  sours.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  harsh,  or  unkindly. 

Tufts  of  grass  sour  land.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  make  uneasy;  to  make  less  pleas- 
ing. 

Hail!  great  king! 
To  sour  your  happiness,  1  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead.  Shakspeare. 

He  brought  envy,  malice,  and  ambition,  into 
Paradise,  which  soured  to  him  the  sweetness  of  the 
place.  Dryden. 

4.  To  make  discontented. 

Not  my  own  disgrace 
Hath  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face.  Shak. 
Three  crabbed  mouths  had  sour'd  themselves  to 
death, 
Ere  I  could  raake  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 

Shakspeare. 
In  me,  as  yet,  ambition  had  no  part; 
Pride  had  not  sow''rd,  nor  wrath  debas'd,  my  heart. 

Harte. 

To  Sour,  sour.  v.  n. 

1.  To  become  acid. 

Asses'  milk,  when  it  sours  in  the  stomach,  and 
whey  turned  sour,  will  purge  strongly,    .^rbuthnot. 

2.  To  grow  peevish  or  crabbed. 

They  keep  out  melancholy  from  the  virtuous,  and 
hinder  the  hatred  of  vice  from  souring  into  seve- 
rity. Addison. 

If  I  turn  my  eyes  from  them,  or  seem  displeased, 
they  sour  upon  it.  Mdison. 

Source,  sorse.^^^  n.  s.  \^source,  Fr."] 

1.  Spring;  fountain;  head. 

Kings  that  rule 
Behind  the  hidden  sources  of  the  Nile.      Mdison. 

2.  Original;  first  cause. 

This  second  source  of  men,  while  yet  but  few, 
With  some  regard  to  what  is  just  and  right 
Shall  lead  their  lives.  ^  Milton. 

This  is  the  ti-ue  source  anlroriginal  of  this  mis- 
chief. South. 

Of  himself  is  none; 
But  that  eternal  Infinite,  and  one, 
Who  never  did  begin,  who  ne'er  can  end, 
On  him  all  beings,  as  their  source,  depend. 

Dryden, 

3.  First  producer. 

Famous  Greece, 
That  source  of  art  and  cultivated  thought, 
Which  they  to  Rome,  and  Romans  hither,  brought. 

Waller. 

So'uRDKT,  sor'dit.  77.  s.  [from  sourd^  Fr.] 

The  little  pipe  of  a  trumpet. 
So'uRisH,    soiir'ish.    adj.    [from    sour.'] 
Somewhat  sour. 

By  distillation  we  obtain  a  sourish  spirit,  which 
will  dissolve  coral.  •^oj/^*- 

So'uRLY,  soiir'le.  adv.  [from  sour.'] 
\.  With  acidity. 
2.  With  acrimony. 

The  stern  Athenian  prince 
Then  sourly  smil'd.  Dryden. 

So'uRNEss,  soiir'nes.  n.  s.  [from  sour.] 
1,  Acidity;  austereness  of  taste. 

Sourness  consisfeth  in  some  grossness  of  the  bo- 
dv;  and  incorporation  doth  make  the  mixture  of  the 


body  more  equal,  which  induceth  a  milder  taste. 

Bacon. 
V  th'  spring,  like  youth,  it  yields  an  acid  taste; 
But  summer  doth,  like  age,  the  sourness  waste. 

Denham. 
He  knew 
For  fruit  the  grafted  pear-tree  to  dispose, 
And  tame  to  plumbs  the  sourness  of  the  sloes. 

Dryden. 
Of  acid  or  sour  one  has  a  notion  from  taste,  sour- 
ness being  one  of  those  simple  ideas  which  one  can- 
not describe.  Arbuthnot. 
Has  life  no  sourness,  drawn  so  near  its  end? 

Pope. 
2.   Asperity;  harshness  of  temper. 

Pelagius  carped  at  the  curious  neatness  of  men's 
apparel  in  those  days,  and,  through  the  sourness  of 
his  disposition,  spoke  somewhat  too  hardly  thereof. 

Hooker. 
He  was  never  thought  to  be  of  that  superstitious 
sourness,  which  some  men  pretend  to  in  religion. 

King  Charles. 
Her  religion  is  equally  free  from  the  weakness 
of  superstition  and  the  sourness  of  enthusiasm:  it  is 
not  of  an  uncomfortable  melancholy  nature.  Addis. 
Take  care  that  no  sourness  and  moroseness  min- 
gle with  our  serious  frame  of  mind.  J^elson. 
So'uRsop,   sovir'sop.    n.  s,   [^uanabanusj 
Lat.]  Custard  apple. 

It  grows  in  several  parts  of  the  Spanish  West- 
Indies,  where  it  is  cultivated  for  its  fruits.    Miller. 
Sous,  souse,  or  soo.'*"^  n.  s.  [so/,  Fr.]     A 

small  denomination  of  money. 
Souse,  souse.'^^  „^  g^  ^soute,  salt,  Dutch.] 

1.  Pickle  made  of  salt. 

2.  Any  thing  kept  parboiled  in  salt  pickle. 

And  he  that  can  rear  up  a  pig  in  his  house, 
Hath  cheaper  bis  bacon,  and  sweeter  his  souse. 

Tusser. 

All-saints,  do  lay  for  pork  and  souse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  your  house.        Tusser. 

To  Souse,  souse,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  parboil,  or  steep  in  pickle. 

Oil,  though  it  stink,  they  drop  by  drop  impart; 
But  souse  the  cabbage  with  a  bounteous  heart. 

Pope. 

2.  To  throw  into  water.  A  ludicrous 
sense. 

They  soused  me  into  the  Thames  with  as  little 
remorse  as  they  drown  blind  puppies.     Shakspeare. 

Who  those  were  that  run  away. 
And  yet  gave  out  th'  had  won  the  day; 
Although  the  rabble  sous''d  them  for't 
O'er  head  and  ears  in  mud  and  dirt.  Butler. 

They  soured  me  over  head  and  ears  in  water 
when  a  boy,  so  that  I  am  now  one  of  the  most  case- 
hardened  of  the  Ironsides.  Mdison. 

To  Souse,  soise.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word  1 
know  not  the  original:  it  must  come 
from  sous,  or  dessous,  down,  Fr.]  To 
fall  as  a  bird  on  its  prey. 

Thus  on  some  silver  swan  or  tim'rous  hare, 
Jove's  bird  comes  sousing  down  from  upper  air; 
Her  crooked  talons  truss  the  fearful  prey. 
Then  out  of  sight  she  soars.  Dryden. 

Jove's  bird  will  souse  upon  th'  tim'rous  hare. 
And  tender  kids  with  his  sharp  talons  tear. 

Dryden,  jun. 

To  Souse,  softse.  v.  a.  To  strike  with 
sudden  violence,  as  a  bird  strikes  his 
prey.  j 

The  gallant  monarch  is  in  arms; 
And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  airy  tow'rs. 
To  soitse  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest. 

Shakspeare. 
Souse,  souse,  adv.  With  sudden  violence. 
A  low  word. 

Such  make  a  private  study  of  the  street, 
And,  looking  full  at  ev'ry  man  they  meet, 


Run  souse  against  his  chaps,  who  stands  amaz'd, 
To  find  they  did  not  sec,  but  only  gaz'd.       Yomg. 
So'uTRUUAiN,  s66-t^r-rine'.'"  n.  s.  [^sou- 
terrain,  Fr.]    A  grotto  or  cavern  in  the 
ground.     Not  English. 

Defences  against  extremities  of  beat,  as  shade, 

grottos,  or  sotUerraiiis,  are  necessary  preservatives 

of  health.  Arbutlinot. 

SOUTH,  sou^A.^^is  n.  s.  [j'u%,Sax.  suyd, 

Dutch;  sud,  French.] 

1 .  The  part  where  the  sun  is  to  us  at  noon: 
opposed  to  north. 

East  and  west  have  no  certain  points  of  heaven, 
but  north  and  sout/i  are  fixed;  and  seldom  the  fai- 
southcrn  people  have  invaded  the  northern,  but 
contrariwise.  Bacon. 

2.  The  southern  regions  of  the  globe. 

The  queen  of  the  sou</j.  Bible. 

From  the  north  to  call 
Decrepit  winter,  from  the  south  to  bring 
Solstitial  summer's  heat.  Milton. 

3.  Toe  wind  that  blows  from  the  south. 

All  the  contagion  of  the  south  light  on  you. 
You  shames  of  Rome,  you !  Shakspeare. 

South,   s6u/A.^'^   adj.  [from   the   noun.] 
Southern;  meridional. 
One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a  south  sea.     Shaksp. 
How  thy  garments  are  warm  when  he  quieleth 
the  earth  by  the  south  wind.  Job. 

Mean  while  the  south  wind  arose,  and  with. black 
wings, 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove. 

Milton. 
South,  soiilh.  adv.    ' 

1.  Toward  the  south. 

His  regiment  lies  half  a  mile 
South  from  the  mighty  power  6i  the  king.     Shaksp. 

2.  From  the  south.  % 

Such  fruits  as  you  appoint  for  long  keeping,  ga- 
ther in  a  fair  and  dry  day,  and  when  the  wind 
bloweth  not  south.  Bacon. 

Southea'st,  s6ii(h-6^st'.  n.  s.  [south  and 
east.]  The  point  between  the  east  and 
south;  the  point  of  winter  sunrise. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  ripen- 
ing. Bacon. 

The  three  seas  of  Italy,  the  Infeiiour  towards 
the  southeast,  the  Ionian  towards  the  south,  and  the 
Adriatick  on  the  northeast  side,  were  commanded 
by  three  different  nations.  Jirbuihnot. 

So'utherly,  sflxH'iir-l^,  or  soiuTH'iur-l^. 
adj.  [from  south.] 

1.  Belonging  to  any  of  the  points  deno- 
minated from  the  south;  not  absolutely 
southern. 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south. 

Unto  such  as  live  under  the  pole,  that  is  only 
north  which  is  above  them,  that  is  only  southerly 
which  is  below  them.  Brown. 

Two  other  country  hills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most 
easterly,  westerly,  and  southerly  parts  of  England. 

Graunt. 

3.  Coming  from  about  the  south, 

I  am  but  mad  north,  northwest:  when  the  wind 
is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  handsaw. 

Shakspeare. 

So'uthern,  soiiTH'Arn,  or  sAxH'tirn.  adj. 
[f  ubejine,  Saxon;  from  south.] 

1.  Belonging  to  the  south;  meridional. 

Frowning  Auster  seeks  the  southern  sphere, 
And  rots  with  endless  rain  th'  unwholesome  year. 

Dryden. 

2.  Lying  toward  the  south. 

Why  mourn  I  not  for  thee. 
And  with  the  soulhei-n  clouds  contend  in  tears.' 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Coming  from  the  south. 


sow 


sow 
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Men's  bodies  are,  heavier  when  southern  winds 
blow  than  when  northern.  Bacon. 

So'UTHE.RNWOOD,        sClTH'um-wid.     «.     S. 

[pubepripubu,  Sax.  abrotanum,  Lat.] 
A  plant  that  agrees  in  most  parts  with 
the  wormwood,  from  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  separate  it.  Mi  Her. 

So'uTHiNG,  s6\i'rH'ing.  adj.  [from  south.'] 
Going  toward  the  south. 

I  will  conduct  thee  on  thy  way, 
When  next  the  southern  sun  inflames  the  day.  Dryd. 

So'uTHiNG,  soixH'ing.  n.  s.  Tendency  to 
tiie  south. 

Not  far  from  hence,  if  1  observ'd  aright 
The  southing  of  the  stars  and  polar  light, 
Sicilia  lies.  Dryden. 

So'uTHMosT,  sovi^A'most.  adj.  [from 
south.~\    Furthest  toward  the  south. 

Next  Chemos,  th'  obscene  dread  of  Moab's  sons, 
From  Aroar  to  Nebo,  and  the  wild 
Of  sovUhmost  Abarim.  Milton. 

So'uTHSAY,  s6\ieh'si.^^^  n,  s.  [properly 
soothsay.^    Piediction. 

Al!  those  were  idle  thoughts  and  fantasies, 
Devices,  dreams,  opinions  unsound, 
Shews,  visions,  southsays,  and  propliecies. 
And  all  that  feigned  is,  as  ieasings,  tales,  and  lies. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 
To  So'uTHSAY,  south'sk.  v.n.  [see  Sooth- 
say.] To  predict. 

Young  men,  hovering  between  hope  and  fear, 
might  easily  be  carried  into  the  superstition  of  south- 
saying  by  names,  Camden. 
So'uTUSAYER,  soii^A'sa-Cir.  n.  s.  [proper- 
ly soothsayer.    See  Soothsayer.]     A 
predicter. 
So'uTHWARD,    s6iM'w^rd,   or   silxH'urd. 
adv.  [from  south.'j    Toward  the  south. 
A  prisoner  in  a  room  twenty  foot  square,  is  at 
liberty   to  walk    twenty  foot  southward,  but  not 
northward.  Locke. 

Every  life,  from  the  dreary  months. 
Flies  conscious  southward.  Thomson. 

So'uTHWARD,  soufA'wird,  or  sAxH'ilrd. 
n.  a.    The  southern  regions. 

Countries  are  more  fruitful  to  the  sotttAtcarrf  than 

in  the  northern  paits.  Raleigh. 

Southwe'st,  sovi/A-w^st'.  n.  s.  \^south  and 

tvesc.']     Point  between   the    south  and 

west;  winter  sunset. 

Phenice  ir.  an  haven  of  Crete,  and  lieth  toward 
the  southwest.  Jicts. 

The  planting  of  trees  warm  upon  a  wall  against 
the  south  or  southeast  sun,  doth  hasten  their  coming 
on  and  ripening;  and  the  southeast  is  found  to  be 
better  than  the  southwest,  though  the  southwest  be 
the  hotter  coast.  Bacon. 

SO'UVEJ^AA^CE,  sodv'nanse.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
Remembrance;  memory.  A  French 
■word  which,  with  many  more,  is  now 
happily  disused. 

If  thou  wilt  renounce  thy  miscrcance, 
Life  will  I  gi-aut  thee  for  thy  valiance, 
And  all  thy  wrongs  will  wipe  out  of  my  souvenance. 

Sper^ser. 

Gave  wond'rous  great  countenance  to  the  knight, 

That  of  his  way  he  had  no  souvenance, 

Nor  care  of  vow'd  revenge.  Spenser. 

Sow,  s6u.^^  n.8.  [fujn.  Sax.  soeg,  souwe, 

Dutch.] 
1.  A  female  pig;  the  female  of  a  boar. 
Boars  have  great  fangs,  sows  much  less.    Bacon. 
A  sow  beneath  an  oak  sliall  lie  along. 
All  white  herself,  and  white  her  thirty  young. 

Dryden. 
For  which  they  scorn  and  hate  them  worse 
Than  dogs  and  cats  do  sow  gelders.         Hudibras. 


The  sow  gelder's  horn  has  something  musical  in 
it,  but  this  is  seldom  heard.  Spectator. 

2.  Perhaps  from  sow  might  come  sowen, 
swen,  swine;  fpina,  Saxon. 

And  wast  thou  fain 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw!  Shakspeare. 

3.  An  oblong  mass  of  lead.      Ainsworth. 

4.  [millefieday  Lat.]     An  insect;  a  mille- 
pede. 

So'wBREAD,   sou'br^d.    n.  s,   [_cyclamenj 

Latin.]     A  plant. 
To   SOW,    s6.»2*  V.  n.  Isaian,  Gothick; 
papan,  Sax.  sayen,  Dutch.]  To  scatter 
seed  in  order  to  a  harvest. 

The  one  beiongeth  unto  them  that  seek,  the  other 
unto  ihem  that  have  found  happiness:  they  that  pray 
do  but  yet  sow,  they  that  give  thanks  declare  they 
have  reaped.  Hooker. 

They  that  sou>  in  tears  shall  reap  in  joy.  Psalms. 
He  that  soweth  to  bis  flesh  shall  reap  corruption  j 
but  he  that  soweth  to  the  spirit,  shall  reap  life  ever- 
lasting. Galalians. 
Sow  to  yourselves  in  righteousness,  and  reap  in 
mercy.  Hosea. 
To  Sow,  so.  V.  a.  part.  pass.  sown. 

1.  To  scatter  in  the  ground,  in  order  to 
growth;  to  propagate  by  seed. 

Like  was  not  to  be  found. 
Save  in  that  soil  where  all  good  things  did  grow. 

And  freely  sprung  out  of  the  fruitful  ground 
As  incorrupted  nature  did  them  sow    Fairy  QitctJi. 

From  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength. 
And  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  soto'd. 

Shakspeare. 
I  sow  my  law  in  you,  and  it  shall  bring  fruit  in 
you.  2  Esdras. 

Many  plants  which  grow  in  the  hotter  countries, 
being  set  in  the  colder,  will,  being  soicn  of  seeds 
laie  in  the  spring,  come  up,  and  abide  most  part  of 
the  summer.  Bacon. 

When  to  turn 
The  fruitful  soil,  and  when  to  saw  the  com, 
I  sing,  Mecajnas.  Dryden. 

The  proud  mother  views  her  precious  brood, 
And  happier  branches,  which  she  never  soic'rf. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  spread;  to  propagate. 

Frowardness  is  in  his  heart:  he  deviseth  mischief 
continually,  he  soweth  discord.  Proverbs. 

To  sow  a  jangling  noise  of  words  unknown. 

Milton. 

Since  then  they  stand  secur'd  by  being  join'd, 
'Twere  worthy  a  king's  head  to  sow  division. 
And  seeds  of  jealousy,  to  loose  those  bonds.    Roive. 

Born  to  afilict  my  Marcia's  family, 
And  Soto  dissension  in  the  hearts  of  brothers. 

Mdison. 

3.  To  impregnate  or  stock  with  seed 

He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou  shall 
sow  the  ground  withal.  Isaiah. 

The  intellectual  faculty  is  a  goodly  field,  capable 
of  great  improvement;  and  it  is  the  worst  hus- 
bandry in  the  world  to  sow  it  with  trifles  or  iniper- 
tinencies.  jjale. 

4>.  To  besprinkle. 

Uesow'd  with  stars  the  heav'n,  thick  as  a  field. 

Milton. 
Morn  new-jow'd  the  earth  with  orient  pearl. 

Milto7i. 

To  Sow,  so.  V.  a.  [for  sew.]    To  join  by 
needlework. 
Some  Uee,  whose  broad  smooth  leaves  together 
souj'd. 
And  girded  on,  may  cover  round.  Milton. 

To  SowcE,  s6iise.323  y,  a.  To  throw  into 
the  water.     See  Souse. 
He  sowced  me  up  to  the  middle  in  the  pond. 

V  Estrange. 
So'wEH,  s6'iir.9«  n.  s.  [from  sow.] 


1.  He  that  sprinkles  the  seed. 

A  sower  went  forth  to  sow.  Matthew- 

It  is  thrown  round,  as  grain  by  a  skilful  sower. 

Derham. 

2.  A  scattcrer. 

Terming  Paul  and  his  doctrine  a  sower  of  words, 
a  very  babbler  or  trifler.  HakexoUl. 

3.  A  breeder;  a  promoter. 

They  are  sowers  of  suits  which  make  the  court 
swell,  and  the  country  pine.  Bacon. 

So'wiNS,  sou'niz.^^^  71.  s.  Flummery  made 
of  oatmeal  somewhat  soured. 

These  sowins,  that  is,  flummery,  being  blended 
together,  produce  good  yeast.         "  Mortimer. 

See  where  Norah  with  the  sowins  comes.   Swift. 
To  SowL,  soil. 32*  x'.  a.  [from  sow,  as  hogs 
are  pulled  by  dogs.  Skinner;  ftom  sole, 
a  strap,  a  rein,  Kennet.]  To  pull  by  the 
ears. 

He'll  go  and  sowl  the  porter  of  Rome  gates  by 
the  ears.  Shakspeare. 

Sown,  sone.    The  participle  of  sow.  It  is 
used  barbarously  by  Swift  for  sewed. 

A  goodly  country,  naturally  beautified  with  roses, 
soicn  with  pease.  He.ylin. 

An  hundred  and  fifty  of  their  beds,  sown  toge- 
ther, made  up  the  breadth  and  length.       Gulliver. 
So'wTHiSTLE,    s6u'^Ais-sl.*'2    n.   s.   [son- 
chius,  Latin.]    A  weed. 

Sowthisttes  though  coneys  eat,  yet  sheep  and  cat- 
tle will  not  touch;  the  milk  of  which,  rubbed  on 
wai'ts,  weai'eth  them  away,  which  sheweth  it  is 
corrosive.  Bacon. 

Spaad,  spide.  n.  s.  [^stella  terra,  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  mineral. 

English  talc,  of  which  the  coarser  sort  is  called 
plaister;  the  finer,  spaad,  earth-flax,  or  salaman- 
der's hair.  Woodward. 
Space,  spise.  n.  s.  [^sfiatium,  Latin.] 

1.  Room;  local  extension. 

Space  is  the  relation  of  distance  between  any  two 
bodies  or  points.  Locke. 

Oh,  undistinguish'd  space  of  woman's  wit! 

Shakspeare. 

This  which  yields  or  fills  all  space.  Milton. 

Pure  space  is  capable  neither  of  resistance  nor 
motion.  Locke. 

Space  and  motion  can  never  be  actually  infinite: 
they  iiave  a  power  only  and  a  capacity  of  being 
increased  without  end:  so  that  no  space  can  be  as- 
signed so  vast,  but  still  a  larger  may  be  imagined; 
no  motion  so  swift  or  languid,  but  a  greater  velocity 
or  slowness  may  still  be  conceived.  Benlley. 

2.  Ai^y  quantity  of  place. 

I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  thiuk'st 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot.  Shakspeare. 

There  was  but  two  ways  to  escape;  the  one 
through  the  woods,  about  ten  miles'  space  to  VValpo. 

Knolles. 
In  such  a  great  ruin,  where  the  fragment  are 
great  and  bard,  it  is  not  possible  they  should  be  so 
adjusted  in  their  fall,  but  that  they  would  lie  hol- 
low, and  many  unfilled  sjiaces  would  be  intercepted 
amongst  them.  Burnet. 

Measuring  first  with  careful  eyes 
The  space  his  spear  could  reach,  aloud  he  cries. 

Dryden. 

3.  Quantity  of  time. 

There  is  a  competent  time  allowed  evci-y  man; 
and,  as  it  is  certain  death  is  the  conclusion  of  it,  'tis 
possible  some  .tpnce  before  death.  Hammond. 

Nine  times  the  space  that  measures  day  and  night, 
To  mortal  men,  he  with  his  horrid  crew 
Lay  vanqiiish'd.  rolling  in  the  fiery  gulph, 
Confounded,  though  immortal.  MiHon. 

In  a  lever  the  imniun  can  he  continued  only  for 
so  short  a  space,  as  may  be  auswerible  to  that  little 
distance  betivixf  the  fuiuiraent  and  the  weight. 

^  J  J  /.    f    •  Wilkiui. 

God  may  defer  his  judgments  lor  a  time,  and  give 
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a  people  a  longer  space  of  repentance;  he  may  stay 
till  the  iniquities  ol  a  nation  be  full;  but  sooner  or 
later  they  have  reason  to  expect  his  vengeance. 

Tillolson. 

The  lives  of  great  men  cannot  be  writ  with  any 

tolei-able  degree  of  elegance  or  exactness,  within  a 

short  sjyace  after  their  decease.  Addison. 

4,  A  small  time;  a  while. 

Sith  for  me  ye  fight,  to  me  this  grace 
Both  yield,  to  stay  your  deadly  stiife  a  space. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Compassion  quell'd 
His  best  of  man,  and  gave  him  up  to  tears 
A  space,  till  firmer  thoughts  restrain'd  excess. 

Milton. 
SPA'CIOUS,  spa'shfts.^*"  crfy.  [^s/iacieusc, 
French;  sfialiosus,  Lalin.j     Wide;  ex- 
tensive; roomy;  not  narrow. 

The  former  buildings,  which  were  but  mean, 
contented  them  not:  spaciou,s  and  ample  churches 
they  erected  throughout  every  city.  Hooker. 

Convey  your  pleasures  in  di  spacious  plenty; 
And  yet  seem  cold.  Shakspeare. 

Merab  with  spacious  beauty  fills  the  sight, 
But  too  much  awe  chastis'd  the  bold  delight. 

Cowley. 
Like  an  English  gen'ral  will  1  die, 
And  all  the  ocean  make  my  S])acious  grave: 
Women  and  cowards  on  the  land  may  lie; 
The  sea 's  a  tomb  that's  proper  for  the  brave. 

Dryden. 

Spa'ciously,  spa'shus-I6.  adv.  [from  spa- 
cious.^    Extensively. 

Spa'ciousness,  spa'shils-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
spacious.~\    Roominess;  wide  exiension. 

Spa'ddle,  spad'di.*""  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
spade.']     A  little  spade. 

Others  destroy  moles  with  a  spaddle,  waiting  in 
the  mornings  and  evenings  for  them.        Mortimer. 

Spade,  splde."  n.  s.  [ppab,  Sax.  spade, 
Islandick  and  Dutch.] 

1.  The  instrument  of  digging. 

Take  the  air  of  the  earth  new  turned  up,  by 
digging  with  the  spade,  or  standing  by  him  that 
diggeth.  Bacon. 

Many  learned  men  affirm,  that  some  isthmes  have 
been  eat  through  by  the  sea,  and  others  cut  by  the 
spade.  Brown. 

His  next  advance  was  to  the  soldier's  trade, 
Where,  if  he  did  not  nimbly  ply  the  spade. 
His  surly  officer  ne'er  fail'd  to  crack 
His  knotty  cudgel  on  his  tougher  back.       Dryden. 

Here  nature  never  diff'rence  made 
Between  the  sceptre  and  the  spade.  Swift. 

2.  A  deer  three  years  old.        Mnsworth. 
.3.  A  suit  of  cards. 
Spa'debone,  spade'bone.    n.  s.  [named 

from  the  form.]    The  shoulderblade. 
By  th'  shoulder  of  a  ram,  from  off  the  right  side 
par'd. 
Which  usually  they  boil,  the  spade-bone  being  bar'd. 

Drayton. 
Spadi'ceous,  sp4-dish'ils.  adj.  [spadiceus, 
Latin.]  Of  a  light  red. 

Of  those  five  Scaliger  beheld,  though  one  was 
spadiceous,  or  of  a  light  red,  and  twe  inclining  to 
red  yet  was  there  not  any  of  this  complexion  among 
them.  ^  *'•''«'«• 

Spadi'lle,  spa-dU'.  n.  s.  [sfiadille,  or  es- 
padille,  French.]    The  ace  of  spades  at 

ombre. 

Spagy'rick,  spa-j^r'rik.  adj.  [^spagyricus, 
Latin.  A  word  coined  by  Paracelsus 
from  sfiaher,  a  searcher,  Teutonick.] 
Chymical. 

Spa'gyrist,  spa-j^r'rist.  n.  s.   A  chymist. 

This  change  is  so  unexampled,  that  though  among 

ihe  more  curious  spagyrists  it  be  very  well  known, 

yet  mauy  naturalists  cannot  easily  believe  it.  Boyle. 


Spake,  spdke.  The  old  preterit  of  sfieak. 
So  spake  the  archangel  Michael,  then  paus'd. 

Milton. 


Spall,  spawl,  n.  s.  [espaule,  Fr.]  Shoul- 
der.   Out  of  use. 

Their  mighty  strokes  their  habergions  dismay'd, 
And  naked  made  each  other's  manly  spalles-  Fairfax. 

Spalt  or  spelt,  spilt,  n.  s.  A  white,  scaly, 
shining  stone,  frequently  used  to  pro- 
mote the  fusion  of  metals.  Bailey. 

SPAN,  span.  n.  s.  [fpan,  f  ponne,  Saxon; 
spanna,  Italian;  span,  Dutch.  Per- 
haps originally  the  expansion  of  the 
hand.] 

1.  The  space  from  the  end  of  the  thumb 
to  the  end  of  the  little  finger  extended; 
nine  inches. 

A  foot,  the  length  of  it,  is  a  sixth  part  of  the 
fathom;  a  span,  one  eighth^  a  palm,  or  hand's 
breadth,  one  twenty-fourth;  a  thumb's  breadth,  or 
inch,  one  seventy-second;  and  a  fore-finger's 
breadth,  one  ninety-sixth.  Holder. 

Will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  vast  proportion  of  his  infinite. 
And  buckle  in  a  waste  most  fathomless. 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons.'  Shakspeare. 

Sum  how  brief  the  life  of  man 
Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage. 

That  the  stretching  of  a  span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age.  Shakspeare. 

When  I  removed  the  one,  although  but  at  the 
distance  of  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like  Her- 
cules's  pillar.  Brown. 

2.  Any  short  duration. 
You  have  scarce  time 

To  steal  from  spiritual  leisure  a  brief  span. 

To  keep  your  earthly  audit.  Shakspeare. 

The  virgin's  part,  the  mother,  and  the  wife. 
So  well  she  acted  in  this  span  of  life.  Waller. 

Then  conscience,  unrestrain'd  by  fears,  began 
To  stretch  her  limits,  and  extend  the  span.  Dryden. 

Life's  but  a  span,  I'll  every  inch  enjoy.  Farquhar. 

To  Span,  span.  v.  a. 

1.  To  measure  by  the  hand  extended. 
Oft  on  the  well-known  spot  I  fix  my  eyes, 

And  span  the  distance  that  between  us  lies.  Tickel. 

2.  To  measure. 
My  surveyor  is  false;  the  over-great  cardinal 

Hath  shew'd  him  gold:  my  life  is  spann''d  already. 

Shakspeare. 

This  soul  doth  span  the  world,  and  hang  content 
From  either  pole  unto  the  centre; 

Where  in  each  room  of  the  weil-furnish'd  tent 
He  lies  warm,  and  without  adventure.        Herbert. 

Harry,  whose  tuneful  and  well-measur'd  song 
First  taught  our  English  musick  how  to  span 
Words  with  just  note  and  accent,  not  to  scan 
With  Midas'  ears,  counting  short  and  long.  Milton. 
Span,  sp^n.  The  prete;  it  of  spin. 

Together  furiously  they  ran, 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmet's  span. 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayton. 

Spa'n  COUNTER,  span'koiin-tdr.    ?     „       ^ 

Spa'nfarthing,  span'f&r-THing.  ^ 

[from  span,  counter,  and  far thing.~\  A 
play  at  which  money  is  thrown  within  a 
span  or  mark. 

Tell  the  king,  that  for  his  father's  sake,  Henry  V. 
in  whose  time  boys  went  to  spancounter  for  French 
crowns,  I  am  content  he  shall  reign.      Shakspeare. 

Boys  shall  not  play 
At  spancounter  or  blowpoint,  but  shall  pay 
Toll  to  some  courtier.  Donne. 

His  chief  solace  is  to  steal  down,  and  play  at 
spanfarthing  with  the  page.  Sxvift. 

To  Spane,  spine,  v.  a.  To  wean  a  child. 

Spang,    sping.  n.  «.    {^spangCf    Dutch.] 


This  word  seems  to  have  signified  a 
cluster  of  shining  bodies. 

The  colours  that  shew  best  by  candlelight  are 
white,  carnation,  and  a  kind  of  sea-water  green; 
and  ouches  or  spates,  as  they  are  of  no  great  cost, 
so  they  are  of  most  gloiy.  Bacon. 

Spa'ngle,  spang'gl.*"*  n.  s.  [^spange,Ger- 
man;  a  buckle,  a  locket;  whence  oher 
spang-en,  ear-rings.] 

1 .  A  small  plate  or  boss  of  shining  metal. 

2.  Any  thing  sparkling  and  shining. 
As  hoary  frost  with  spangles  doth  attire 

The  mossy  branches  of  an  oak  half  dead.  F.  Queen. 

Thus  in  a  starry  night  fond  children  cry 
For  the  rich  spangles  that  adorn  the  sky.      Waller. 

The  twinklmg  spangles,  the  ornaments  of  the 
upper  world,  lose  their  beauty  and  magnificence: 
vulgar  spectators  see  them  but  as  a  confused  hud< 
die  of  petty  illuminants.  GlanviUe. 

That  now   the  dew  with  spangles  deck'd  the 
ground, 
A  sweeter  spot  of  earth  was  never  found.    Dryden. 

To  Spa'ngle,  spang'gl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  besprinkle  with  spangles  or 
shining  bodies. 

They  never  meet  in  grove  or  green. 
By  fountain  clear,  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shakspeare. 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty, 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  liiace. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpin  that  spangled  breastplate  which  you  wear, 
That  the  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Donnt. 
Four  faces  each 
Had,  like  a  double  Janus;  all  their  shape 
Spangled  with  eyes  more  numerous  than  those 
Of  Argus.  Milton, 

Then  appear'd 
Spangling  the  hemisphere,  then  first  adorn'd, 
With  the  bright  luminaries  that  set  and  rose. 

Milton. 
He  cuts  out  a  silk  mantle  from  the  skies, 
Where  the  most  sprightly  azure  pleas'd  the  eyes; 
This  he  with  starry  vapours  sparkles  all, 
Took  in  their  prime,  ere  they  grow,  rise,  and  fall. 

Cowley. 
The  spacious  firmament  on  high. 
With  all  the  blue  ethereal  sky. 
And  spangled  heav'ns,  a  shining  frame, 
Their  great  Original  proclaim.  Spectator. 

SpA'NiEL,span'y^l.^^^  ^^^  n.s.  [Jiispaniolus, 
Latin;  espagneul,  French.] 

1.  A  dog  used  for  sports  in  the  field,  re- 
markable for  sagacity  and  obedience. 

Divers  days  I  followed  his  steps  till  I  found  him, 
having  newly  met  with  an  excellent  spanie/  belong- 
ing to  his  dead  companion.  Sidney. 

There  are  arts  to  reclaim  the  wildest  men,  as 
there  are  to  make  spaniels  fetch  and  carr; ;  chide 
'em  often,  and  feed  'em  seldom.  Dryden. 

2.  A  low,  mean,  sneaking  fellow;  a  cour- 
tier; a  dedicator;  a  pensioner;  a  depen- 
dant; a  placeman. 

1  mean  sweet  words, 
Low-crooked  curtesies,  and  base  sponicZ-fawning. 

Shakspeare. 
I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 
The  more  you  beat  me  I  will  fawn  on  you.  Shaksp. 
To  Spa'niel,  spdn'y^l.  -v.  n.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  fawn;  to  play  the  spaniel. 
Spanish  Broom,  span'nish-br6dm.  n.  *, 
[genista  juncea,  Lat.]  A  plant  so  called, 
as  being  a  native  of  Spain.  Miller. 

Spanish  Ply>  span'nish-fli.  n.  a.  \^cantha- 
m,  Latin.]  A  venomous  fly  that  shines 
like  gold,  and  breeds  in  the  tops  of 
ashes,  olives,  &c.  It  is  used  to  raise 
blisters. 
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Spanish  Awr,  span'nlsh-ntit.  n.  s.  [jiisy- 

rinchium,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Spa'nker,  spangk'ur.  n.  s.  A  small  coin. 

Your  cure  too  costs  you  but  a  spanker.  Denliam, 

Spanner,  spSn'nir.  n.  a.    The  lock  of  a 

fusee  or  carabine.  Bailey. 

My  prince's  court  is  now  full  of  nothing  but  buff 

coats,  spanners,  and  musket-rests.  Hewel. 

Spar,  spir.  n.  s. 

1.  Marcasite. 

Spar  is  a  mixed  body,  consisting  of  crystal,  incor- 
porated sometimes  with  lac  luna,  and  sometimes 
with  other  mineral,  stony,  earthy,  or  metallick  mat- 
ter. fVoodward. 

Some  stones,  as  spar  of  lead,  dissolved  in  proper 
menstruums,  become  salts.  Mwton. 

2.  [s/icrre,  Dut.]  A  small  beam;  the  bar 
of  a  gate. 

To  Spar,  spir.  v.  n.  To  fight  with  prelu- 
sive strokes. 
To   Spar,  spir.   v.  a.  [ppappan,  Saxon; 
sfierren,  German.]  To  shut;  to  close;  to 
bar. 

And  if  he  chance  come  when  I  am  abroad, 
Sparre  the  yate  fast  for  fear  of  fraud; 
Ne  for  all  his  worst,  nor  for  his  best, 
Open  the  door  at  his  request.  Spenser. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  agast. 
And  Kiddie  the  door  sparred  after  her  fast.  Spenser. 

Six  gates  i'  th'  city  with  massy  staples, 
And  correaponsive  and  fulfilling  bolts. 
Spar  up  the  sons  of  Troy.  Shakspeare. 

Spa'rable,   spar'i-bl.    n.   s.    [fpajijian, 

Saxon,  to  fasten.]  Small  nails. 
Spa'radrap,  spSr'a-drdp.  n.  &•  [In  phar- 
macy.] A  cerecloth. 

With  application  of  the  common  sparadrap  for 
issues,  this  ulcer  was  by  a  fontanel  kept  open. 

Wiseman. 
To  SPARE,   spAre.  t.  n.  [j-papan,  Oaa. 
sfiaeren,  Dutch;  espargner,  Fr.] 

1.  To  use  frugally;  not  to  waste;  not  to 
consume. 

Thou  thy  father's  thunder  didst  not  spare.  Milton. 

2.  To  have  unemployed;  to  save  from  any 
particular  use. 

All  the  time  he  could  spare  from  the  necessary 
cares  of  his  weighty  charge,  he  bestowed  on  prayer, 
and  serving  of  God:  he  oftentimes  spent  the  night 
alone  in  church,  praying;  his  head-piece,  gorget, 
and  gauntlets  lying  by  him.  KnoUes. 

He  had  no  bread  to  spare.  VEslrange. 

Only  the  foolish  virgins  entertained  this  foolish 
conceit,  that  there  might  be  an  overplus  of  grace 
sufficient  to  supply  their  want;  but  the  wise  knew 
not  of  any  that  they  had  to  spare,  but  supposed  all 
that  they  had  little  euough.  Tillotson. 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  in  a  proper  juncture,  and 
every  one  who  can  spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  sub- 
scriber. Swift. 

3.  To  do  without;  to  lose  willingly. 

I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  man.  Shaksp. 
For  his  mind  I  do  not  care. 
That  's  a  toy  that  1  could  spare; 
Let  his  title  be  but  gieat, 
His  clothes  rich,  and  band  sit  neat.      Ben  Jonson. 

Sense  of  pleasure  we  may  well 
Spare  out  of  life  perhaps,  and  not  repine; 
But  pain  is  perfect  misery.  Milton. 

Now  she  might  spare  the  ocean,  and  oppose 
Your  conduct  to  the  fiercest  of  her  foes.       Waller. 

The  fair  blessing  we  vouchsafe  to  send; 
Nor  can  we  spare  you  long,  ilio'  often  we  may  lend. 

Dry  den. 
A.  To  omit;  to  forbear. 

We  might  have  spared  our  coming.  Milton. 

Be  pleas'd  your  politicks  to  spare; 
I'm  old  enough,  and  can  myself  take  care.  Dryden. 
5.  To  use  tenderly;  to  forbear;  to  treat 


with  pity;  not  to  aflRict;  not  to  destroy; 
to  Use  with  mercy. 
Spare  us,  good  Lord.  Common  Prayer. 

Who  will  set  the  discipline  of  wisdom  over  mine 
heart,  that  they  spare  me  not  for  my  ignorances? 

EccUsiasticus. 
Doth  not  each  look  a  flash  of  lightning  feel, 
Which  spares  the  body's  sheath,  but  melts  the  steel? 

Cleavfland. 

Dim  sadness  did  not  spare 
Celestial  visages. 


Millon, 
Less  pleasure  take  brave  minds  in  battles  won 
Than  in  restoring  such  as  are  undone: 
Tygers  have  courage,  and  the  rugged  bear; 
But  man  alone  can  whom  he  conquers  spare. 

Waller. 

6.  To  grant;  to  allow;  to  indulge. 

Set  me  in  the  remotest  place 
That  Neptune's  frozen  arms  embrace; 
Where  angry  Jove  did  never  spare 
One  breath  of  kind  and  temperate  air.  Roscommon. 

7.  To  forbear  to  inflict  or  impose. 

Spare  my  remembrance;  'tvvas  a  guilty  day; 
And  still  the  blush  hangs  here.  Lh-yden. 

O  spare  this  great,  this  good,  this  aged  king. 
And  s])are  your  soul  the  crime.  Dryden. 

Spare  my  sight  the  pain 
Of  seeing  what  a  world  of  tears  it  costs  you.  Dryd. 

To  Spare,  spare,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  live  frugally;  to  be  parsimonious;  to 
be  not  liberal. 

H'  has  wherewithal:  in  him 
Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 

Shaksfpeare. 

Those  wants,  which  they  rather  feared  than  felt, 
would  well  euough  be  overcome  by  sparing  and  pa- 
tience. Knolles. 

In  these  relations,  although  he  be  more  sparing, 
his  predecessors  were  very  numerous.  Brown. 

Our  labours  late  and  early  every  morning. 
Midst  winter  frosts;  then,  clad  and  fed  with  sparing, 
Rise  to  our  toil^  0»«</.y 

God  has  not  been  so  sparing  to  men  to  make 
them  barely  two-legged  creatures,  and  left  it  to 
Aristotle  to  make  them  rational.  Locke. 

When  they  discover  the  passionate  desire  of  fame 
in  the  ambitious  man,  they  become  sparing- and  sav- 
ing in  their  commendations;  they  envy  him  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  an  applause.  Addison. 

Now  a  reservoir,  to  keep  and  spare; 
The  next  a  fountain  spouting  through  his  heir.  Pope. 

No  statute  in  his  favour  says 
How  free  or  frugal  I  shall  pass  my  days; 
I  who  at  sometimes  spend,  at  others,  spare, 
Divided  between  carelessness  and  care.  Pope. 

2.  To  forbear;  to  be  scrupulous. 

His  soldiers  spared  not  to  say  that  they  should  be 
unkindly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  defrauded  of  (he 
spoil.  Knolles 

To  pluck  and  eat  my  fill  I  spared  not.      Milton. 

3.  To  use  mercy;  to  forgive;  to  be  tender. 

Their  king,  out  of  a  princely  feeling,  was  sparing 
and  compassionate  towards  his  subjects.       Bacon. 
Spare,  spire,  adj. 

1.  Scanty;   not  abundant;  parsimonious; 
frugal. 

He  was  spare  but  discreet  of  speech,  better  con- 
ceiving than  delivering;  equally  stout  and  kind. 

Ca'rew. 

Men  ought  to  beware,  that  they  use  not  exercise 
and  a  spare  diet  both.  Bacon. 

Join  with  thee  calm  peace  and  quiet; 
Spare  fast,  that  oft  with  gods  doth  diet.        Milton. 

The  masters  of  the  world  were  bred  up  with 
spare  diet;  and  the  young  gentlemen  of  Rome  felt 
no  want  of  strength,  because  they  ate  but  once  a 
day.  Lotke. 

2.  Superfluous;  unwanted. 

If  that  no  spare  clothes  he  had  to  give. 
His  own  coat  he  would  cut,  and  it  distribute  glad. 

Spenser. 
I        As  any  of  our  sick  waxed  well,  he  might  be  rc- 


morved ;  for  which  purpose  there  were  set  forth  ten 
spare  chambers.  Bacon. 

Learning  seems  more  adapted  to  the  female 
world  than  to  the  male,  because  they  have  more 
spare  time  upon  their  hands,  and  lead  a  more 
sedentaiy  life.  ^iddiaon. 

In  my  spare  hours  you've  had  your  part; 
Ev'n  now  my  servile  hand  your  sovereign  will  obeys. 

^"orris. 
3.  Lean;  wanting  flesh;  macilent. 

O  give  me  your  spare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones.  Shakspeare. 

If  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.  Shakspeare. 

His  visage  drawn  he  felt  to  sharp  and  spare. 
His  arms  clung  to  his  ribs.  MUlon. 

Spare,  spare,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Par- 
simony; frugal  use;  husbandry.  Not  in 
use. 

Since  uncheckt  they  may. 
They  therefore  will  make  still  his  goods  their  prey, 
Without  all  spare  or  end.  Chapman. 

Our  victuals  failed  us,  though  we  had  made  good 
spare  of  them.  Bacon. 

Spa'rer,  spa'rftr.98  „.  a.  [from  spare.'] 
One  who  avoids  expense. 

By  nature  far  from  profusion,  and  yet  a  greater 
sparer  than  a  saver ;  for  though  he  had  such  means 
to  accumulate,  yet  his  forts,  garrisons,  and  his 
feastings,  wherein  he  was  only  sumptuous,  could  not 
but  soak  his  exchequer.  Wotton. 

Spa'rerib,  spare'rib.  n.  s.  [spare  and 
rib.]  Ribs  cut  away  from  the  body,  and 
having  on  them  spare  or  little  flesh:  as, 
a  sparerib  of  pork. 

Spargefa'ction,  sp&r-j6-fak'sh\lo.  n.  s. 
\_spargo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  sprinkling. 

Spa'ring,  spi'ring.**°  adj,  [from  spare.] 

1.  Scarce;  little. 
Of  this  there  is  with  yo»  sparing  memory,   or 

none;  but  we  have  large  knowledge  thereof.  Bacon. 

2.  Scanty;  not  plentiful. 

If  much  exercise,  then  use  a  plentiful  diet;  and  if 
sparing  diet,  then  little  exercise.  Bacon. 

Good  air,  solitary  groves,  and  sparing  diet,  suffi- 
cient to  make  you  fancy  yourself  one  of  the  fathers 
of  the  desert.  Pope. 

3.  Parsimonious;  not  liberal. 

Virgil  being  so  very  sparing  of  his  words,  and 
leaving  so  much  to  be  imagined  by  the  reader,  can 
never  be  translated  as  he  ought  in  any  modern 
tongue.  Dryden. 

Though  sparing  of  his  grace,  to  mischief  bent. 
He  seldom  does  a  good  with  good  intent.    Dryden. 

Spa'ringly,  spi'ring-16.  adv.  [from  spa- 
ring.] 

1.  Not  abundantly. 

Give  us  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge ; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  shew  you  far  off 
The  dauphin's  meaning?  Shakspeare. 

The  bordci-s  whereon  you  plant  fruit-trees  should 
be  large,  and  set  with  fine  flowers;  but  thin  and 
sparingly,  lest  they  deceive  the  trees.  Bacon. 

2.  Frugally;  parsimoniously;  not  lavishly. 

High  titles  of  honour  were  in  the  king's  minority 
sparin<rly  granted,  because  dignity  then  waited  on 
desertr'^  Hayward 

Commend  but  sparingly  whom  thou  dost  love; 
But  less  condemn  whom  thou  dost  not  approve. 

Denham. 

3.  With  abstinence. 

Christians  are  obliged  to  taste  even  tlie  innocent 
pleasures  of  life  but  sparing:/!/.  Merbxiry. 

4.  Not  witli  grc:u  frequency. 

The  morality  of  a  grave  sentence,  affected  by 

Lucan,  is  more  sparingly  used  by  Virgil.    Dryden. 

Our  sacraments  which  had  been  frequented  with 
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so  much  zeal,  were  approached  more  sparingly. 

tdtterbury . 
5.  Cautiously;  tenderly. 

Speech  of  touch  towards  others  should  be  spar- 
ingly used ;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  with- 
out coming  home  to  any  man.  Bacon. 

SPARK,  sp^rk.78  n.  s.  [fpeapca,  Saxon; 
aparke,  Dutch.] 

1.  A    small  particle  of  fire,  or   kindled 
matter. 

If  any  marvel  how  a  thing,  in  itself  so  weak, 
could  import  any  great  danger,  they  must  consider 
not  so  much  how  small  the  spark  is  that  flieth  up, 
as  how  apt  things  about  it  are  to  take  fire.  Hooker. 

I  am  about  to  weep;  but  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  my  drops  of  tears  I'll  turn 
To  sparks  of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

I  was  not  forgetful  of  the  sparks  which  some 
men's  distempers  formerly  studied  to  kindle  in  par- 
liaments. King  Charles. 

In  this  deep  quiet,  from  what  source  unknown 
Those  seeds  of  fire  that  fatal  birth  disclose; 

And  first  few  scatt'nng  spar/cs  about  were  blown. 
Big  with  the  flames  that  to  our  ruin  rose.    Dryden. 

Oh,  may  some  spark  of  your  celestial  fire, 
The  last,  the  meanest,  of  your  sons  inspire!    Pope. 

2.  Any  thujg  sliining. 

We  have,  here  and  there,  a  little  clear  light, 
some  sjmrks  of  bright  knowledge.  Locke. 

3.  Any  thing  vivid  or  active. 

If  any  s]Mrk  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 
Down,  down  to  hell,  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  lively,  showy,  splendid,  gay  man.  It 
is  commonly  used  in  contempt. 

How  many  huffing  sparks  have  we  seen,  that  in 
the  same  day  have  been  both  the  idols  and  the  scorn 
of  the  same  slaves.  VEstrange. 

A  spark  like  thee,  of  the  mankilling  trade. 
Fell  sick.  Dryden. 

As  for  the  disputes  of  sharpers,  we  don't  read  of 
any  provisions  made  for  the  honours  of  such  oparke. 

The  finest  sparks  and  cleanest  beaux. 
Drip  from  the  shoulders  to  the  toes. 

I,  who  have  been  the  poet's  spark  to-day. 
Will  now  become  the  champion  of  his  play. 

Granville. 

Unlucky  as  Fungoso  in  the  play. 
These  sparks  with  aukward  vanity  display 
What  the  fine  gentleman  wore  yesterday.       Pope. 

5.  A  lover. 

To  Spark,  spark,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  emit  particles  of  fire;  to  sparkle. 

Not  in  use. 

Fair  is  my  love, 
When  the  rose  in  her  cheek  appears. 
Or  in  her  eyes  the  fire  of  life  doth  spark.    Spenser. 
Spa'rkful,    spark'ful.    adj.   [.sfiark    and 
full  1  Lively;  brisk;  airy.   Not  used. 

Hitherto  will  our  sparkful  youth  laugh  at  their 

great  grandfather's  English,  who  had  more  care  to 

do  well  than  to  speak  minion-like.  Camden. 

Spa'rkish,  sp^rk'ish.  adj.  [from  sfiark.] 

1    Aiiy;  gay-  A  low  word.   It  is  common- 

'  Iv  applied  to  men  rather  than  women. 

Is  any  thing  more  sparkish  and  better-humour'd 
than  Venus's  accosting  her  son  in  the  ^esaiW 

Libya?  ,  .    c 

1   Showv  well-dressed;  nne. 

A  daw,  to  be  sparkish,  trick'd  himself  up  with  all 
the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster.         VEstrange. 
Spa'rkle,  spkr'kl*"'  n.  s.  [froni  s/iar/r.] 
1.  A  spark;  a  .-.mall  particle  of  hre. 
He,  with  repeated  strokes 
Of  clashing  flints,  their  hidden  fires  provokes; 
Short  flame  succeeds;  a  bed  of  wither'd  leaves 
The  dying  sparkles  in  their  fall  recenes: 
Caught  into  life,  in  fiery  fumes  they  rise, 


Prior. 


And,  fed  with  stronger  food,  invade  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
2.  Any  luminous  particle. 

To  detract  from  the  dignity  thereof,  were  to  in- 
jure even  God  himself,  who,  being  that  light  which 
none  can  approach  unto,  hath  sent  out  these  lights 
whereof  we  are  capable,  even  as  so  many  sparkles 
resembling  the  bright  fountain  from  which  they  rise. 

Hooker. 

When  reason's  lamp,  which,  like  the  sun  in  sky. 

Throughout  man's  little  world  her  beams  did  spread. 

Is  now  become  a  sparkle,  which  doth  lie 
Under  the  ashes,  half  extinct  and  dead.       Davies. 

Ah!  then  thy  once-lov'd  Eloisa  see! 
It  will  be  then  no  crime  to  gaze  on  me: 
See  from  my  cheek  the  transient  roses  die, 
See  the  last  sparkle  languish  in  my  eye.  Pope. 

To  SrA'RKLE,  spar'kl.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  emit  sparks. 

2.  To  issue  in  sparks. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  states,  and  joy 
Sparkled  in  all  their  eyes.  Milton. 

3.  To  shine;  to  glilter. 

A  hair  seen  in  a  microscope  loses  its  former  co- 
lour, and  is  in  a  great  measure  pellucid,  with  a 
mixture  of  some  bright  sparkling  colours,  such  as 
appear  from  the  refraction  of  diamonds.         Locke. 

Politulus  is  a  fine  young  gentleman,  who  sparkles 
in  all  the  shining  things  of  dress  and  equipage. 

Watts. 

4.  To  emit  little  bubbles  as  liquor  in  a 
glass. 

Spa'rklingly,  spS,rk'ling-16.  adv.  [from 
sfiarklinif.^  With  vivid  and  twinkling 
lustre. 

Diamonds  sometimes  would  look  more  sparkling- 
ly  than  they  were  wont,  and  sometimes  far  more 
dull  than  ordinary.  Boyle. 

Spa'rklingness,  spirk'ling-n^s,  n.  s. 
[trom  siiurA(in^.'\  \ivi(l  and  iwluKUug 
lustre. 

I  have  observed  a  manifestly  greater  clearness 
and  sparklingness  at  sometimes  than  at  others, 
though  I  could  not  refer  it  to  the  superficial  clear- 
ness or  foulness  of  the  stone.  Boyle. 
Spa'rrow,  spar'ro.s''  ^^''  n.  s.  [j'peajipa, 
Saxon;  passer.,  Lat.J   A  small  bird. 

Dismay'd  not  this 
Macbeth  and  Banquo? — Yes, 
As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion      Shaksp. 
There  is  a  great  probability  that  a  thousand  spar- 
rows will  fly  away  at  the  sight  of  a  hawk  among 
them  Walts. 

Spa'rrowhawk    or   Sfiarhaivk,    spar'ro- 
hawk.  n.  s.  [j'peaphapoc,  Saxon]  The 
female  of  the  musket  hawk.     Hanmer. 
Spa'rrowgrass,  spar'ro-gras.  n.  s.  [cor- 
rupted from  asfiarai^us.~\ 

Your  infant  pease  to  sparrowgrass  prefer. 
Which  to  the  supper  you  may  best  defer.        King. 
Spa'rry,  sp&r'r^.»2  adj,  [from  sfiar,']  Con- 
sisting of  spar. 

In  which  manner  spar  is  usually  found  herein, 
and  other  minerals,  or  such  as  are  of  some  observa- 
ble figure;  of  which  sort  are  the  sparry  striae,  or 
icicles,  called  stalactitae.  Woodvard. 

Spasm,  spazm.  n.  s.  \_spasTne^  Fr.  <F7ea.a-fi.x  ] 
Convulsion;     violent    and    involuntary 
contraction  of  any  part. 
All  the  maladies 
Of  ghastly  spasm,  or  racking  torture,  qualms 
Of  heart-sick  agony.  Milton. 

Wounds  are  subject  to  pain,  inflammation,  ^asm. 

Wiseman. 

Carminative  things  dilute  and  relax;  because 

wind  occasions  a  spixsm  or  cobtuIsiod  in  some  part. 

Jir\iv,^n,ol, 


Spa'smodick,  spSz-m6d'ik.*°8  adj.  \sfias- 
modique.,  Fr.  from  afiasm.'^  Convulsive. 

Spat,  spat.  The  preterit  of  sfiit. 

And  when  he  had  spot  on  the  ground,  he  anointed 
his  eyes.  Gospel. 

Spat,  spat.n.s.  The  young  of  the  shellfish. 

A  recitculated  film  found  upon  sea-sbells,  and 

usually  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  the  vesicles 

of  the  spai  of  some  sort  of  shell-fish.       Woodvoard, 

To  Spa'tiate,  spd'sh6-dte.  -v.  n.  \j>f}atior^ 
Lat.]  To  rove;  to  range;  to  ramble  at 
large.  Not  used. 

Wonder  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  immoveable 
posture  of  the  body,  caused  by  the  fixing  of  the 
mind  upon  one  cogitation,  whereby  it  doth  not  spa- 
tiate  and  transcur  Bacon. 

Confined  to  a  narrow  chamber,  he  could  spatiate 
at  large  through  the  whole  universe.  Benlley. 

To  Spa'tter,  spat'tfir.98  v.  a.  [f  pac,  s/titf 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  sprinkle  with  dirt,  or  any  thing  of- 
fensive. 

The  pavement  swam  in  blood,  the  walls  around 
Were  spattered  o'er  with  brains.  Mdison. 

2.  To  throw  out  any  thing  offensive. 

His  forward  voice  now  is  to  speak  well  of  his 
friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  spatter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  asperse;  to  defame. 

To  Spa'tter,  spat'tfir.  v,  v.  To  spit;  to 
sputter  as  at  any  tlung  nauseous  taken 
into  the  mouth. 

They  fondly  thinking  to  allay 
Their  appetite  with  gust,  instead  of  fruit 
Chew'd  bitter  ashes,  which  th'  ofiended  taste 
With  spattering  noise  rejected.  Milton. 

Spa'tterdashes,  spat't6r-dash-iz.  n.  s. 
\jfiatter  and  dash.'^  Coverings  for  the 
legs  by  which  the  wet  is  kept  oflP. 
^PiVxi-rNG  /'o/i/2y,  spal'ling-pop'p^.  n.s. 
[pafiaver  spumeum.\  White  behen;  a 
plant  which  is  a  species  of  campion. 

Miller. 

Spa'tula,  spat'tshu-la.*si  n.  s.  [sfiathOf 
sfiathula.  Lat.]   A  spattle  or  slice. 

Spatula  is  an  instrument  used  by  apothecaries  and 

surgeons  in  spreading  plaisters  or  stirring  medicines 

together.  Q,uincy. 

In  raising  up  the  hairy  scalp  smooth  with  my 

spatula,  I  could  discover  no  fault  in  the  bone. 

Wisenwn. 

Spa'vin,  spav'in.  n.  s.  [^es/iavent,  Fr.  s/ia- 
vano,  Ital.]  This  disease  in  horses  is  a 
bony  excrescence,  or  crust  as  hard  as  a 
bone,  that  grows  on  the  inside  of  the 
hough,  not  far  from  the  elbow,  and  is 
generated  of  the  same  matter  by  which 
the  bones  or  ligaments  are  nourished: 
it  is  at  first  like  a  tender  gristle,  but  by 
degrees  comes  to  hardness.    Far.  Diet. 
They've  all  new  legs  and  lame  ones;  one  would 
take  it, 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  springhalt  reign'd  among  them.      Shakspeare. 
If  it  had  been  a  spavin,  and  the  ass  had  petitioned 
for  another  farrier,  it  might  have  been  reasonable. 

L^Estrange, 

SpAW,  sp^w.2*9  n.  s.  [from  S/iaw  in  Ger- 
many.] A  place  famous  for  mineral 
waters;  any  mineral  water. 
To  SpAWL,  spiwl.  V.  n.  [f  poetban,  to  spit, 
Saxon.]  To  throw  moisture  out  of  the 
mouth. 

He  who  does  on  iv'ry  tables  dine, 
His  marble  floors  with  drunken  spawlings  shine. 

Dryden. 
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What  mischief  caD  the  dean  hare 'clone  him, 
That  Traulus  calls  for  vengeance  on  him? 
Why  must  he  sputter,  spaiol,  and  slaver  it, 
In  vain  against  tbe  people's  fav'nte?  Swift 

Spawl,  spiwi.»*8  n.  s.  [fpacl,  Sax.]  Spit- 
tle; moisture  ejectt'd  from  the  moutti. 

Of  spittle  she  lustration  makes; 
Then  in  tbe  spaicl,  her  middle  finger  dips, 
Anoints  tbe  temple,  forehead,  and  the  lips.  Dryden. 
Spawn,  spkwn.''*'*    n.  a.   [_spene,   s/ienne, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  eggs  of  fish  or  of  frogs. 

Masters  of  the  people, 
Your  multiplying  spmon  how  can  he  flatter 
That  's  thousand  to  one  good  one?  Shaksptare. 

God  said,  let  the  waters  generate 
Reptile,  with  spawn  abundant,  living  soul!  Milton. 

These  ponds,  in  spawning  time,  abounded  with 
frogs,  and  a  great  deal  of  spawn.  Ray. 

2.  Any  product  or  offspring.  In  contempt. 

'Twas  not  the  spawn  of  such  as  these 
That  dy'd  with  Punick  blood  the  conquer'd  seas. 
And  quash'd  the  stern  i£acides.  Roscommon 

This  atheistical  humour  was  the  spawn  of  the 
gruss  superstitions  of  the  Romish  church  and  court. 

Tillolson. 
To  Spawn,  spawn,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 

1.  To  produce,  as  fishes  do  eggs. 

Some  report  a  sea-maid  spawned  him.      Shaksp. 

2.  To  generate;   to  bring  forth.     In  con- 
tempt. 

What  practices  such  principles  as  these  may 
spawn,  when  they  are  laid  out  to  the  sun,  you  may 
determine.  Swift. 

To  Spawn,  spawn  -v.  n. 

1.  To  produce  eggs  as  fish. 

The  fish  having  spawned  before,  the  fi7  that  goes 
down  bath  had  about  three  months  growth  under 
ground,  when  they  are  brought  up  again       Brown. 

2.  Toisnut;  to  proceed.  In  contempt. 

It  is  so  ill  a  quality,  and  the  mother  of  so  many 

ill  ones  that  spawn  from  it,  that  a  child  should  be 

brought  up  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  of  it.  Locke. 

Spa'w  ner,  spiwn'ftr.'*'*  n.s.  [from  sfiawn.'^ 

The  female  fish. 

The  barbel,  for  the  preservation  of  their  seed, 

both  the  spawner  and  the  melter,  cover  their  spawn 

with  sand.  Walton. 

To  Si'AY,  spi.2'^0  V.  a   [ifiado,  Latin.]  To 

castrate  female  animals. 

Be  dumb,  you  beggars  of  the  rhyming  trade; 
Geld  your  loose  wits,  and  let  your  muse  be  spayed. 

Cleavtland. 
The  males  must  be  gelt,  and  the  sows  spayed; 
the  spayed  they  esteem  as  the  most  profitable;  be- 
cause of  the  great  quantity  of  fat  upon  the  inwards. 

Mortimer. 

To  Speak,  sp^ke.^^?  v.  n.  preterit  sfiake 

or   s/iake;    participle    passive   s/ioken. 

[ppecan.  Sax    s/ireken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  utter  articulate  sounds;  to  express 

thoughts  by  words. 

Speaking  is  nothing  else  than  a  sensible  expres- 
sion of  the  notions  of  the  mind,  by  several  dis- 
criminations of  utterance  of  voice,  used  as  signs, 
having  by  consent  several  determinate  significan- 
cies.  Holder 

Hannah  spafce  in  her  heart;  only  her  lips  moved, 
but  her  voice  was  not  heard.  1  Samuel. 

3.  To  harangue;  to  make  a  speech. 

Many  of  (he  nobility  made  themselves  popular 
by  speaking  in  parliament  against  those  things  which 
were  most  grnleful  to  his  majesty,  and  which  still 
passed,  notwithstanding  their  contradiction. 

Clarendmi. 
Thersites,  though  the  most  presumptuous  Greek, 
Yet  durst  not  for  Achilles'  armour  speak.    Dryden. 
3.  To  talk  f -r  or  against;  to  flispuie. 

A  knave  should  have  some  couDtenaace  at  his 
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friend's  request.    An  honest  man,  sir,  is  able  to 
ypeak  for  himself,  when  a  knave  is  not.  Shakspeare. 

The  general  and  his  wife  are  talking  of  it; 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  had  no  power. 
He  was  your  enemy;  still  spake  against 
Your  liberties  and  charters.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  discourse;  to  make  mention. 

Were  such  tilings  here  as  we  do  speak  about? 
Or  have  we  eaten  of  the  insane  root, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner?  Shakspeare. 

Lot  weut  out,  and  spake  unto  his  sous  in  law. 

Genesis. 
The  fire  you  speak  of. 
If  any  flames  of  it  approach  my  fortunes, 
I'll  quench  it  not  with  water,  but  with  ruin. 

Bell  Jonson 

The  scripture  speaks  only  of  those  to  whom  it 

speaks.  Hammond. 

Ihey  could  never  be  lost  but  by  an  universal 

deluge,  which  has  been  spoken  to  already. 

Tillotson. 
Lucan  speaks  of  a  part  of  Caesar's  army,  that 
came  to  him  from  the  Leman-lake,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  civil  war  Mdison. 
Had  Luther  spoke  up  to  this  accusation,  yet  Chry- 
sostom's  example  would  have  been  his  defence. 

.Stterbury. 

5.  To  give  sound. 

Make  all  your  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all 
breath, 
Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  Speak  with.      To  address;  to  con- 
verse with. 

Thou  canst  not  fear  us,  Pompey,  with  thy  sails. 
We'll  speak  with  thee  at  sea.  Shakspeare. 

I  spake  with  one  that  came  from  thence, 
That  freely  render'd  me  these  news  for  true. 

Shakspeare. 

Nicholas  was  by  a  herald  sent  for  to  come  into 
the  great  bassa;  Solyman  disdaining  to  speak  with 
him  himself  Knotles- 

To  Speak,  spike,  v.  a. 

I .  To  utter  with  the  mouth;  to  pronounce. 

Mordecai  had  spoken  good.  Esther. 

Consider  of  it,  take  advice,  and  speak  your  minds. 

Jiulges- 

They  sat  down  with  him  upon  the  ground,  and 

none  spake  a  word-  Job. 

When  divers  were  hardened,  and  believed  not, 

but  spake  evil  of  that  way  before  the  multitude,  he 

departed.  ^cts. 

You  fram  my  youth 
Have  known  and  tried  me,  speak  I  more  than  truth? 

Sandys. 
What  you  keep  by  you,  you  may  change  and 
mend. 
But  words  once  spoke  can  never  be  recali'd.  Waller. 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

Waller. 
He  no  where  speaks  it  out,  or  in  direct  terms  calls 
them  substances.  Locke. 

Colours  speak  all  languages,  but  words  are  un- 
derstood only  by  such  a  people  or  nation.  Spectator. 

2.  To  proclaim;  to  celebrate. 

It  is  my  father's  musick 
To  speak  your  deeds,  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  recompensed.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  address;  to  accost. 

If  he  have  need  of  thee,  he  will  deceive  thee, 
smile  upon  thee,  put  thee  in  hope,  speak  thee  fair, 
and  say.  What  wantest  thou?  Ecclesiasticus. 

4.  To  exhibit;  to  make  known. 

Let  heav'ns  wide  circuit  speak 
The  maker's  high  magnificence.  Milton. 

Spea'kable,     spi'ka-bl.*"*     adj.     [from 
d/ieak.^ 

1.  Fobsibie  to  be  spoken. 

2.  Having  the  power  of  speech. 
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Say, 
How  cam'st  thou  speakable  of  mute?  Miltvn. 

Spea'keh,  spe'kijr.9«  «.  *.  [from  s/ieak.'] 

1.  One  thai  speaks. 

These  fames  grew  so  general,  as  the  authors  were 
lost  in  the  generality  of  sjjeakers  Bacon. 

In  conversation  or  reading,  find  out  the  true  sense, 
the  idea  which  the  speaker  or  writer  afiixes  to  his 
words.  Watts. 

Common  speakers  have  only  one  set  of  ideas,  and 
one  -occ  of  words  to  clothe  them  in;  and  these  are 
always  ready  at  the  mouth.  Swift. 

2.  One  that  speaks  in  any  particular  man- 
ner. 

Horace's  phrase  is,  "  torret  jecur;" 
And  happy  was  that  curious  speaker.  Prior. 

3.  One  that  celebrates,  proclaims,  or  men- 
tions. 

After  my  death,  I  wish  no  other  herald. 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  mine  honour  from  corruption.  Sluikspeare. 

4.  'J'he  prolocutor  of  the  conmions. 
I  have  disabled  myself,  like  an  elected  speaker 

of  the  house.  Dryden. 

Speaking  Trum/iet,  spi'king-tri^mp-it.^^ 
*"  n.  a.  A  stentorophonick  instrument; 
a  trumpet  by  which  the  voice  may  be 
propagated  to  a  great  distance. 
That  with  one  blast  through  (he  whole  house  does 
bound. 
And  first  taught  speaking-trumpet  how  to  sound. 

Dryden, 
Spear,    spdre.*^?    n.  s.    [ys-fier,   Welsh; 
fpepe,   Saxon;   sfiere,    Dutch;    sfiarcy 
old  Fr.  sfiarum^  low  Latin.] 

1.  A  long  weapon  with  a  sharp  point,  used 
in  thrusting  or  throwing;  a  lance. 

Those  brandishers  of  speares, 
From  many  cities  drawn,   are  they  that  are  otir 

hinderers.  Chapman. 

Th'  Egyptian,  like  a  hill,  himself  did  rear, 
Like  some  tall  tree;  upon  it  seemed  a  spear. 

Cowley. 
Nor  wanted  in  his  grasp 
WTiat  secm'd  both  shield  and  spear.  Milton. 

The  flying  speur 
Sung  innocent,  and  spent  it?  force  in  air.         Pope, 

The  rous'd-up  lion,  resolute  and  slow. 
Advances  full  cii  the  protended  spear.       Thmnson, 

2.  A  lance,  generally  with  prongs,  to  kill 
fish. 

The  borderers  watching,  until  they  be  past  up 
into  some  narrow  creek,  below  them  cast  a  strong 
corded  net  athwart  tlie  stream,  with  which,  and 
their  loud  shouting,  they  stop  them  from  retiring, 
until  the  ebb  have  abandoned  them  to  the  huiiters 
mercy,  who,  by  an  old  custom,  share  them  with 
such  indiflerency,  as,  if  a  woman  with  chiiri  be 
present,  the  babe  in  her  womb  is  gratified  with  a 
portion:  a  point  also  observed  by  the  spear  hunters 
in  taking  of  salmons.  Carew. 

7^0  Speab,  spdre.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 

To  kill,  or  pierce  with  a  spear. 
To  Spear,  spire,  v.  n.  To  shoot  or  sprout. 
This  is  commonly  written  t/n're. 

Let  them  not  lie  lest  they  should  spear,  and  the 
air  dry  and  spoil  the  shoot.  Mortimer. 

Spea'rgrass,  spire'gras.  n,  s,  \_s/iear  and 
^ro.f«.]   Long  stiff  grass. 

Tickle  our  noses  with  sfieargrass  to  make  them 
bleed;  and  then  beslubber  our  garments  with  it. 

.  Shakspeare. 

Spea'kman,  spire  man."*  n.  s.  \_afi^ar  and 

man.']  One  who  uses  a  lance  in  fio-ht 

The  $peai-man's  arm,  by  thee,  great  God,'direcf- 

ed. 

Sends  forth  a  certain  wound.  Prior 

Spba'kmint,  spire'mmt.   n.  a.    [ntcnt/ia 
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Romana,  Latin.]    A  plant;  a  species  of 

inint. 
Spea'hwort,  spere'wuit.  n.  s.  [ranuncu- 

lus  Jiammeusy  Latin.]     An  herb. 

jiinsivorth, 
Spe'cia.l,    sp^sh'ai.3"    adj.   [sfiecial,   Fr. 

sfiecialisy  Latin.] 

1.  Noting  a  sort  of  species. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  species. 

Watts. 

2.  Particular;  peculiar. 

Most  commonly  with  a  certain  special  grace  of 
her  own,  wagging  her  lips,  and  grinning  instead  of 
smiling.  Sidney. 

The  several  books  of  scripture,  having  had  each 
some  several  occasion  and  particular  pui"pose  which 
caused  them  to  be  written,  the  contents  thereof  are 
according  to  the  exigence  of  that  special  end  where- 
unto  they  are  intended.  Hooker. 

Of  all  men  alive, 
I  never  yet  beheld  that  special  face, 
Which  1  could  fancy  more  than  any  other.  Shaksp. 

Nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live, 
But  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give. 

Hhakspeare. 

The  fourth  commandment,  in  respect  of  any  one 
definite  and  special  day  of  every  week,  was  not 
simply  and  perpetually  moral.  While. 

Our  Saviour  is  represented  every  where  in  scrip- 
ture as  the  special  patron  of  the  poor  and  the  af- 
flicted, and  as  laying  their  interest  to  heart  more 
nearly  than  those  of  any  other  of  his  members. 

Mterbury. 

3.  Appropriate;  designed  for  a  particular 
purpose, 

O'Neal,  upon  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of 
Kildare,  was  made  a  denizen  by  a  special  act  of 
parliament  Davies. 

Such  things  are  evident  by  natural  light,  which 
men  of  a  mature  age,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  their 
faculties,  with  the  common  help  of  mutual  society, 
may  know  and  be  siifl5ciently  assured  of  without  the 
help  of  any  special  revelation.  Wilkins. 

4.  Extraordinary;  uncommon. 

That  which  necessity  of  some  special  time  doth 
cause  to  be  enjoined,  bindeth  no  longer  than  during 
that  time,  but  doth  afterward  become  free.  Hooker. 

The  other  scheme  takes  special  care  to  attribute 
all  the  work  of  conversion  to  grace.        Hammond. 

Though  our  charity  should  be  universal,  yet  as  it 
cannot  he  actually  exercised  but  on  particular  times, 
so  it  should  be  chiefly  on  special  opportunities. 

Sprat. 
He  bore 
A  paunch  of  the  same  bulk  before; 
Which  still  he  had  a  special  care 
To  keep  well  cramm'd  with  thrifty  fare.  Hudihras. 

5.  Chief  in  excellence. 

The  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together.   Shaksp. 
Spe'oiallv,  bpesh'al-6.  adv.  [from  sfie- 
ciai.l 

1.  Particularly,  above  others. 

Specially  the  day  that  thou  stoodest  before  the 

Loi-d  Deuteronomy. 

A  brother  beloved,  specially  to  me.  Phil. 

2.  Not  in  a  common  way;  peculiarly. 

If  there  be  matter  of  law  that  carries  any  diffi- 
culty, the  jury  may,  to  deliver  themselves  from  an 
attaint,  find  it  specially.  Hale. 

Spe'cialty,  sp^sh'Sl-t^.         ?n.  «•   l^M- 
Spkcia'lity,  sp^sh-^-ai'6-t^.  5  cialile, 

Fr.  from  ■special.']  Particularity. 

On  these  two  general  heads  all  other  specialties 
are  dependent.  Hooker. 

The  packet  is  not  come 
Where  that  and  other  specialties  are  bound. 

Shakspeare. 

Speciality  of  rule  hath  been  neglected.    Sliaksp. 

When  men  were  sure,  that,  in  case  they  rested 

upon  a  bare  contract  without  speciality,  the  other 
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party  might  wage  his  law,  they  would  not  rest  upon 
such  contracts  without  reducing  the  debt  into  a  spe- 
ciality,  which  accorded  many  suits.  Hale. 

Spe'cies,  sp^'sh^z.""  n.  s.  [sfiecies,  Lat.] 

1.  A  sort;  a  subdivision  of  a  general  term. 

A  special  idea  is  called  by  the  schools  a  speciesj 
it  is  one  common  nature  that  agrees  to  several  sin- 
gular individual  beings:  so  horse  is  a  special  idea 
or  species  as  it  agrees  to  Bucephalus,  Trot  and 
Snowball.  Waits. 

2.  Class  of  nature;  single  order  of  beings. 

He  intendeth  the  care  of  species  or  common  na- 
tures, but  letteth  loose  the  guard  of  individuals  or 
single  existencies.  Brown. 

The  Phenix  Pindar  is  a  whole  species  alone. 

Cowley. 

For  we  are  animals  no  less, 
Although  of  different  species.  Hudibras. 

Thou  nam'st  a  race  that  must  proceed  from  me. 
Yet  my  whole  species  in  myself  1  see.  Dryden. 

A  mind  of  superior  or  meaner  capacities  than 
human,  would  constitute  a  different  species,  though 
united  to  a  human  body  in  the  same  laws  of  con- 
nexion: and  a  mind  of  human  capacities  would 
make  another  species,  if  united  to  a  different  body 
in  different  laws  of  connexion.  Bentley. 

3.  Appearance  to  the  senses;  any  visible 
or  sensible  representation. 

An  apparent  diversity  between  the  species  visible 
and  audible  is,  that  the  visible  doth  not  mingle  in 
the  medium,  but  the  audible  doth.  Bacon. 

It  is  a  most  certain  rule,  how  much  any  body 
hath  of  colour,  so  much  hath  it  of  opacity,  and  by 
so  much  the  more  unfit  it  is  to  transmit  the  species. 

Ray. 

The  species  of  the  letters  illuminated  with  blue, 
were  nearer  to  the  lens  than  those  illuminated  with 
deep  red,  by  about  three  inches,  or  three  and  a 
quarter;  but  the  species  of  the  letters  illuminated 
with  indigo  and  violet  appeared  so  confused  and 
indistinct,  that  I  could  not  read  them.         J^ewton. 

4.  Representation  to  the  mind. 
Wit  in  the  poet,  or  wit-writing,  is  no  other  than 

the  faculty  of  imaginatiob  in  the  writer,  which 
searches  over  all  the  memory  for  the  species  or  ideas 
of  those  things  which  it  designs  to  represent. 

Dryden. 

5.  Show;  visible  exhibition.  Not  in  use; 
and  perhaps,  in  the  following  quotation, 
misprinted  for  sfiectacles. 

Shews  and  species  serve  best  with  the  people. 

Bacon. 

6.  Circulating  money. 

As  there  was  in  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
empire  a  less  quantity  of  current  species  in  Europe 
than  there  is  now,  Rome  possessed  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  the  circulating  species  of  its  time  than 
any  European  city.  Arhuthnot. 

7.  Simples  thai  have  place  in  a  compound 
medicine. 

Speci'fical,  sp^-slf  fe-kal.  >      adj.    \_spe- 
.Speoi'fick,  sp6-siffik.^''9    ^    ^\fil'"-^t  FJ"- 

sfiecies  and yaczo,  Latin,] 
I.  That  makes  a  thing  of  the  species  of 
which  it  is. 

That  thou  to  truth  the  perfect  way  may'st  know, 
To  thee  all  her  specifick  forms  I'll  show.    Denham. 

The  understanding,  as  to  the  exercise  of  this 
power,  is  subject  to  the  command  of  the  will,  though, 
as  to  the  specifick  nature  of  its  acts,  it  is  determin- 
ed by  the  object.  South. 

By  whose  direction  is  the  nutriment  so  regularly 
distributed  into  the  respective  parts,  and  how  are 
they  kept  to  their  specifick  uniformities.''   Glanville, 

These  principles  I  consider  not  as  occult  quali- 
ties, supposed  to  result  from  the  specifick  forms  of 
things,  but  as  general  laws  of  nature,  by  which  the 
things  themselves  are  formed;  their  truth  appear- 
ing to  us  by  phaenomena,  though  their  causes  be  not 
yet  discovered.  J'/ewton. 

As  all  things  were  formed  according  to  these  spe- 
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cifical  platforms,  so  their  truth  must  be  measured 
from  their  conformity  to  them.  Morris. 

Specifick  gravity  is  the  appropriate  and  peculiar 
gravity  or  weight  which  any  species  of  natural  bo- 
dies have,  and  by  which  they  aie  plainly  distinguish- 
able from  all  other  bodies  of  different  kinds. 

Quiney. 
The  specific  qualities  of  plants  reside  in  their 
native  spirit,  oil,  and  essential  salt:  for  the  water, 
tixt  salt,  and  earth,  appear  to  be  the  same  in  all 
plants.  ^Muthnot. 

Specifick  difference  is  that  primary  attribute  which 
distinguishes  each  species  from  one  another,  while 
they  stand  ranked  under  the  same  general  nature  or 
genus.  Though  wine  differs  from  other  liquids,  in 
that  it  is  the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  yet  this  is  but 
a  general  or  generick  difference;  for  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish wine  from  cyder  or  perry:  the  specifick  dif- 
ference of  wine  therefore  is  its  pressure  from  the 
grape ;  as  cyder  is  pressed  from  apples,  and  perry 
from  pears.  Watts. 

2.  [In  medicine.]  Appropriated  to  the 
cure  of  some  particular  distemper.  It 
is  usually  applied  to  the  arcana,  or 
medicuies  that  work  by  occult  qualities. 
The  operation  of  purgmg  medicines  has  been  re- 
ferred to  a  hidden  propriety,  a  spedfical  virtue,  and 
the  like  shifts  of  ignorance.  Bacon. 

If  she  would  drink  a  good  decoction  of  sarsa, 
with  the  usual  specificks,  she  might  enjoy  a  good 
health.  Wiseman. 

SpEoi'FicALLY,sp^-sif'fe-kSl-d.arf(y.[fro(n 
s/ieci/ick.'j  In  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
stitute a  species;  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  species. 

His  faith  must  be  not  only  living,  but  lively  too; 
it  must  be  put  into  a  posture  by  a  particular  exei> 
cise  of  those  several  virtues  that  are  specifically  re- 
quisite to  a  due  performance  of  this  duty.  South, 
Human  reason  doth  uot  only  gradually,  but  spe- 
cifically, differ  from  the  fantastick  reason  of  brutes, 
which  have  no  conceit  of  truth,  as  an  aggregate  of 
divers  simple  conceits,  nor  of  any  other  universal. 

Grew. 

He  must  allow  that  bodies  were  endowed  with 

the  same  affections  then  as  ever  since;  and  that,  if 

an  axe  head  be  supposed  to  float  upon  water,  which 

is  specifically  lighter,  it  had  been  supernatural. 

Bentley. 
To    Speci'ficate,   sp^-sif'f^-k^te.    v.  a. 
[from  sfiecies  and  Jacio,  Latin.]      To 
mark  by  notation  of  distinguishing  par- 
ticularities. 

Man,  by  the  instituted  law  of  his  creation,  and 
the  common  influence  of  the  divine  goodness,  is  en- 
abled to  act  as  a  reasonable  creature,  without  any 
particular,  specificating,  concurrent,  new  imperate 
act  of  the  divine  special  providence.  Hole. 

Specifica'tion,  sp^s-sd-fi-ki'sh^n.  n,  s. 
[from  sfiecijick;  specific ation.,  Pr.] 

1.  Distinct  notation;  determination  by  a 
peculiar  mark. 

This  specification  or  limitation  of  the  question, 
hinders  the  disputes  from  wandering  away  from  the 
precise  point  of  enquiry.  Watts. 

2.  Particular  mention. 

The  constitution  here  speaks  generally,  without 
the  specification  of  any  place.  Jiyliffe. 

To  Spe'cify,  sp6s'"s^-fi."3  -^^  a.  [from 
species;  specifier.,  French.]  To  men- 
tion; to  show  by  some  particular  mark 
of  distinction. 

As  the  change  of  such  laws  as  have  been  sped' 

fied  is  necessary,  so  the  evidence  that  they  are  such 

must  be  great.  Hooker. 

St.  Peter  doth  not  specj/j/  what  these  waters  were. 

Burnet. 

He  has  there  given  us  an  exact  geography  of 

Greece,  where  the  countries,  and  the  uses  of  their 

soils,  are  speci^rf,  Pope. 
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Spe'cimev,  spds's6-men.»"  n.  *.  \^s/ieci- 
men^  Latin.]  A  sample;  a  part  of  any 
thing  exhibited  that  the  rest  may  be 

known. 

Several  persons  have  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
art  before  multitudes  of  beholders.  Spectator. 

Spe'oious,  sp6'shiis.3«7  adj.  \_sfiecieuxj 
French;  fsfitciosuHy  Latin.] 

1.  Sliowy;  pleasing  to  the  view. 

The  rest,  far  greater  part, 
Will  deem  in  outward  rites  and  speciom  forms 
Religion  satisfied.  MMon. 

She  next  1  took  to  wife, 
0  that  I  never  had!  fond  wish  too  late! 
Was  in  the  vale  of  Sorec,  Dalila, 
That  sptcious  monster,  my  accomplish'd  snare. 

MMon. 

2.  Plausible;  superficially,  not  solidly  right; 
striking  at  first  view. 

Bad  men  boast 
Their  specious  deeds  on  earth  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  ambition  varnish'd  o'er  with  zeal.  MiUon. 
Somewhat  of  specious  they  must  have  to  recom- 
mend themselves  to  princes;  for  folly  will  not  easily 
go  down  in  its  natural  form.  Dryden. 

Temptation  is  of  greater  danger,  because  it  is 
covered  with  the  specious  names  of  good  nature  and 
good  manners.  Rogers. 

This  is  the  only  specious  objection  which   our 
Romish  adversaries  urge  against  the  doctrine  of 
this  chui-ch  in  the  point  of  celibacy.         Alterhurij. 
Spe'ciously,  sp6'shus-16.  adv.  [from  sfie- 
cious.~\  With  fair  appearance. 

Piety  is  opposed  to  hypocrisy  and  insincerity;  es- 
pecially to  that  personated  devotion  under  which 
any  kind  of  impiety  is  wont  to  be  disguised,  and 
put  oflf  more  speciottsiy.  Hammond. 

Speck,  sp6k.  n.  a.  [j-pecec,  Saxon.]    A 
small  discoloration;  a  spot. 
Every  speck  does  not  blind  a  man. 

Government  of  the  Tongfwe. 
Then  are  they  happy,  when 
No  speck  is  left  of  their  habitual  stains; 
But  the  pure  aether  of  the  soul  remains.      Dryden. 
To  Speck,  sp^k.  v.  a.    To  spot;  to  stain 

in  drops. 

Flow'r 
Carnation,  purple,  azure,  or  speck'd  with  gold. 

MiUon. 

Spe'okle,  spSk'kl.*°*  n.  s.  [from  fi/ieck.'] 

Small  speck;  little  spot. 
To   Spkokle,   sp^k'kl.   v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  mark  with  small  spots. 

So  dreadfully  he  towards  him  did  pass, 
Fortliftiiig  up  aloft  his  speckled  breast. 

And  often  bounding  on  the  bruised  grass, 
As  for  great  joy  of  his  new  comen  guest 

Fairy  Queen. 
Speckled  vanity 
Will  sicken  soon  and  die. 
And  leprous  sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould. 

MiUon. 
Saw'st  thou  not  late  a  speckled  serpent  rear 
His  gilded  spires  to  climb  on  yon  fair  tree.' 
Before  this  happy  minute  1  was  he.  •  Dryden. 

The  smiling  infant  in  his  hand  shall  take 
The  crested  basilisk  and  speckled  snake; 

Pleas'd  the  green  lustre  of  the  scales  survey, 
And  with  their  forky  tongue  and  pomtless  sting  shall 
play  Pope. 

The  tortoise  here  and  elephant  unite, 
Transformed  to  combs,  the  speckled  and  the  white. 

Pope. 

Speokt  or  Sfieight,  sp^kt.  n.  s.  A  wood- 
pecker. Jinsnvorth. 

Spk'ctacle,  spdk'ta-kl.*"*  n.  s.  [specta. 
cle,  French;  s/iectaculum,  Latin.] 

I.  A  show;  a  gazing  stock;    any  thing 


exhibited  to  the  view  as  eminently  re- 
markable. 

In  open  place  produc'd  they  me. 
To  be  a  publick  spectacle  to  all. 

We  are  made  a  spectacle  unto  ang 


Shakspeare. 
els  and  men. 
1  Corinthians. 

2.  Any  thine:  perceived  by  the  sight. 
Forth  riding  underneath  the  castle  wall, 

A  dunghill  of  dead  carcases  he  spy'd. 
The  dreadful  spectacle  of  that  sad  house  of  pride. 

Fairy  Queen. 
When  pronouncing  sentence,  seem  not  glad; 
Such  spectacles,  though  they  are  just,  are  sad. 

Denham. 

3.  [In  the  plural.]   Glasses  to  assist  the 

sight. 

The  sixth  age  shifU 
Into  the  lean  and  slipper'd  pantaloon, 
With  spectacles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side.  Shaksp. 

We  have  helps  for  sight  above  spectacles  and 
glasses.  Bacon. 

Shakspeare  was  naturally  learned:  he  needed 
not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  nature;  he  looked 
inwards  and  found  her  there.  Dryden. 

The  first  spectacle-maker  did  not  think  that  he 
was  leading  the  way  to  the  discovery  of  new  pla- 
nets. Grew. 

This  is  the  reason  of  the  decay  of  sight  in  old 
men,  and  shews  why  their  sight  is  mended  by  spec- 
tacles J^ewton. 

This  day  then  let  us  not  be  told. 
That  you  are  sick,  and  I  grown  old; 
Nor  think  on  our  approaching  ills. 
And  talk  of  spectacles  and  pills.  Swift. 

Spe'ctacled,  sp^k'ta-krd.a^o  adj.  [from 
the  noun.]   Furnished  with  spectacles. 

All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him .  Shakspeare. 

Specta'tion,  spSk-ti'shiin.  n.  s.  [sfiecta- 
tio,  Latin]  Regard;  respect. 

This  simple  spectation  of  the  lungs  is  differenced 
from  that  which  concomitates  a  pleurisy.     Harvey. 

Specta'tor,  sp^k-ti'iur."6  52*  n.  s.  [sfiecta- 
teur,  French;  spectator.,  Latin.]  A  look- 
er-on;  a  beholder. 

More 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakspeare. 

If  it  proves  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators,  the 
dish  pays  the  shot.  Shakspeare. 

An  old  gentleman  mounting  on  horseback,  got  up 
heavily,  but  desired  the  spectators  that  they  would 
count  fourscore  and  eight  before  they  judged  him. 

Dryden. 

He  mourns  his  former  vigour  lost  so  far. 
To  make  him  now  s}iectator  of  a  war.  Dryden. 

What  pleasure  hath  the  owner  more  than  the 
spectator?  Seed. 

Spect.v'torship,  sp^k-ta'tiir-ship.  n.  a. 
[from  spectator.~\   Act  of  beholding. 

Thou  stand's!  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of  some 

death  more  long  in  spectator  ship,  and  crueller  in 

suffering.  Shakspeare. 

Spe'otre,  sp^k'tiir.**"  n.  s.   [_spectre,  Fr. 

spectrum,  Latin.] 

1.  Apparition;  appearance  of  persons 
dead. 

The  ghosts  of  traitors  from  the  bridge  descend. 
With  bold  fanatick  spectres  to  rejoice.  Dryden. 

The  very  poetical  use  of  a  word,  for  a  spectre 
dotb  imply  an  exact  resemblance  to  some  real  be- 
ing it  represents.  Slillingjieet. 

These  are  nothing  but  spectres  the  understanding 
raises  to  itself,  to  flatter  its  own  laziness.       Locke. 

2.  Something  made  preternaiurally  visi- 
ble. 

Spe'ctrum,  sp^k'tri^m.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An 
image;  a  visible  form. 

This  prism  had  some  veins  running  along  within 
the  glass,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  which 
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scattered  some  of  the  sun's  light  ii regularly,  but 
had  no  sensible  effect  in  increasing  the  length  of 
the  coloured  speclrvm.  .\etf<on. 

Spe'oular,  sp^k'ku-lar.***  adj.  [specula- 
ria,  Latin.] 

Having   the   qualities  of  a  mirror  or 
looking  glass. 

It  were  but  madness  now  t'  impart 
The  skill  of  speci//rtr  stone.  Donne. 

Quicksilver  may,  by  tlie  fire  alone,  in  glass  ves- 
sels, be  turned  into  a  red  body;  and  from  liiis  red 
body  may  be  obtained  a  mercuiy,  bright  and  spe- 
cular as  before.  Boyle. 
A  speculum  of  metal  without  glass,  made  some 
years  since  for  optical  uses,  and  very  well  wrought, 
produced  none  of  those  rings;  and  thence  I  under- 
stood that  these  rings  arise  not  from  the  S7)ecuia»- 
surface  alone,  but  depend  upon  the  two  surfaces  of 
the  plate  of  glass  whereof  the  speculum  was  made, 
and  upon  the  thickness  of  the  glass  between  them. 

A'etcton. 
2.  Assisting  sight.   Improper. 
The  hidden  way 
Of  nature  wouldst  thou  know,  how  first  she  frames 
All  things  in  miniature,  thy  specular  orb 
Apply  to  well-dissected  kernels;  lo! 
In  each  observe  the  slender  threads 
Of  first- beginning  trees.  Philipt. 

To  Spe'culate,  sp^k'ku-l^te.9*  v.  n. 
[sfieculer,  French;  .<ipeculor,  Latin.]  To 
meditate;  to  contemplate;  to  take  a  view 
of  any  thing  with  the  mjnd. 

Consider  the  quantity,  and  not  speculate  upon  an 
intrinsical  relation.  Digby. 

As  news-writers  record  facts  which  afford  great 
matter  of  speculation,  their  readers  speculate  ac- 
cordingly, and,  by  their  variety  of  conjectures,  be- 
come consummate  statesmen.  Jtddison, 
To  Spe'culate,  sp^k'ku-lite.  tj.  a.  To 
consider  attentively;  to  look  through 
with  the  mind. 

Man  was  not  meant  to  gape,  or  look  upward,  but 
to  have  his  thoughts  sublime;  and  not  only  behold, 
but  speculatt  their  nature  with  the  eye  of  the  under- 
standing. Broion. 
Specula'tion,  sp^k-ku-li'siitin.  n.  s.  {_s/ie- 
ciilation,  French;  from  speculate.^ 

1.  Examination  by  the  eye;  view. 

2.  Examiner;  spy.  Ihis  word  is  found  no 
where  else,  and  probably  is  here  mis- 
printed tor  specuiafor. 

They  who  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their 
great  stars 
Throne  and  set  high.'  servants 
Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  specu.'o<«ms, 
Intelligent  of  our  state.  Shakspeare, 

Mental  view;  intellectual  examination; 
contemplation. 

In  all  these  things  being  fully  persuaded,  that 
what  they  did,  it  was  obedience  to  the  will  of  God, 
and  that  all  men  should  do  the  like;  there  re- 
mained, after  speculation,  practice  whereunto  the 
whole  world  might  be  framed.  Hooker. 

Thenceforth  to  speculations  high  or  deep 
I  turn'd  my  thoughts;  and  with  capacious  mind 
Consider'd  all  things  visible.  Jililton. 

News-writers  afford  matter  of  speculation. 

Mdison. 
4.  A  train  of  thoughts  formed  by  medita- 
tion. 

From  him  Socrates  derived  the  prinoiples  of  mo- 
rality, and  most  part  of  his  natural  speculations. 

Ti  mple. 
Mental   scheme  not  reduced  to  prac- 


tice. 


This  ferrcstiial  globe,  which  before  was  only 
round  in  speculation,  has  since  been  suirouuUed  by 
the  fortune  and  boldness  of  many  navigators. 

Temple. 

This  u  a  consiUeration  not  to  be  neglected,  or 
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thought  an  indiflerent  matter  of  mere  speculaliou. 

Lesley. 
6.  Power  of  sight.  Not  in  use. 

Thy  bones  arc  marrowless;  thy  blood  is  cold; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  iu  those  eyes 
Thou  star'st  with.  ShcJcspeare. 

Spe'culative,  sp^k'ku-la-tiv."2  adj^  [s/ie- 
culadj,  French;  from  s/ieculate.'] 

1.  Given  to  speculation;  contemplative. 

If  all  other  uses  were  utterly  taken  away,  yet  the 
mind  of  man  being  by  nature  speculative,  and  de- 
lighted with  contemplation  in  itself,  they  were  to 
b«  known  even  for  mere  knowledge  sake.    Hooker. 

It  encourages  speculative  persons,  who  have  no 
turn  of  mind  to  encrease  their  fortunes.     Mdison. 

2.  Theoretical;  notional;  ideal;  not  prac- 
tical. 

Some  take  it  for  a  speculative  platform,  that  rea- 
son and  nature  would  that  the  best  should  govern, 
but  nowise  to  create  a  right.  Bacon. 

These  are  not  speculative  flights,  or  imaginary 

notions,  but  are  plain  and  undeniable  laws,  that 

are  founded  in  the  nature  of  rational  being.    Law. 

Spe'oulatively,  sp^k'ku-la-tiv-16.   adv. 

[from  s/ieculadve.^ 

1.  Contemplatively;  with  meditation. 

2.  Ideally;  notionally;  theoretically;  not 
practically. 

SrE'cuLATOH,  sp^k'ku-U-tiir.621  n.  s. 
[from  speculate.'] 

1.  One  who  forms  theories. 

He  is  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be  not 
thorough-paced  speculators  in  those  great  theories. 

More. 

2.  [s/ieculateur,  French.]  An  observer;  a 
contemplator. 

Although  lapidaries  and  questuary  enquirers  af- 
firm it,  yet  the  writers  on  minerals,  and  natural 
speculators,  conceive  the  stones  which  bear  this 
name  to  be  a  mineral  concretion.  Brown. 

3.  \  spy;  a  watcher. 

All  the  boats  had  one  speculator,  to  give  notice 
when  the  fish  approached.  Broome. 

Spe'culatory,  sp^k'ku-la-tiir-^.»i'^  adj. 
[from  speculate.']  Exercising  specula- 
tion. 

SFE'CULUM,  sp^k'ku-liim.6»3  „^  g^  [^La- 
tin.] A  mirror;  a  looking-glass;  that  in 
■which  representations  are  formed  by 

reflection. 

A  rough  and  coloured  object  may  serve  for  a  sp«- 
culum,  to  reflect  the  artificial  rainbow.  Boyle. 

Sped,  sp6d.  The  preterit  and  participle 
passive  of  speed. 

His  horse  full  of  windgalls,  sped  with  the  spavins 
and  rayed  with  the  yellows.  Shakspeare. 

Barbarossa,  sped  of  that  he  desired,  staid  not  long 
at  Constantinople,  but  shaped  his  course  towards 

Italy.  ,        ,  '''^"''"es- 

With  all  his  harness  soon  the  god  was  sped; 
His  flying  hat,  his  wings  upon  his  heels.     Dryden. 
Speech,  spi^tsh.^*^  n.  s.  [from  speak.] 

1.  The  power  of  articulate  utterance;  the 
power  of  expressing  thoughts  by  words 

or  vocal  sounds. 

There  is  none  comparable  to  the  variety  of  in- 
structive expressions  by  speech,  wherewith  man 
alone  is  endowed,  for  the  communication  of  his 

♦V       uto  Holder. 

thoutcnts.  ^  .    J  . 

Though  our  ideas  are  first  acquired  by  various 
sensations  and  reflections,  yet  we  convey  them  to 
each  other  by  the  means  of  certain  sounds,  or  writ- 
ten marks,  which  we  call  words;  and  a  great  part 
of  our  knowledge  is  both  obtained  and  communica- 
ted by  these  means,  which  are  called  speech,  natts. 

2.  Language;  words  considered  as  ex- 
pressing thoughts. 

In  $peich  be  eight  parts.  Jlccidence. 


The  acts  of  God  to  human  ears 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.     Milton. 

3.  Particular  language,  as  distinct  from 
others. 

There  is  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  their 
voices  are  heard  among  them.   Ps.  Common  Pray. 

4.  Any  thing  spoken. 

A  plague  upon  your  epileptick  visage! 
Smile  you  my  speeches  as  1  were  a  fool.'      Shaksp. 

5.  Talk;  mention. 

The  duke  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners, 
Concerning  the  French  journey.  Shakspeare. 

Speech  of  a  man's  self  ought  to  be  seldom.  Bacon. 

6.  Oration;  harangue. 

The  constant  design  of  these  orators,  in  all  their 
speeches,  was  to  drive  some  one  particular  point. 

Swift. 

7.  Declaration  of  thoughts. 
I,  with  leave  of  speech  implor'd,  reply 'd.  Milton. 

Spe'echless,     spd^tsh'l^s.     adj.     [from 
speech.] 

1.  Deprived  of  the  power  of  speaking; 
made  mute  or  dumb. 

He  fell  down,  foam'd  at  mouth,  and  was  speech- 
less. Shakspeare. 

The  great  god  Pan  hath  broken  his  pipes,  and 
Apollo's  priests  are  become  speechless.         Raleigh. 

A  single  vision  transports  them:  it  finds  them  in 
the  eagerness  and  height  of  their  devotion;  they 
are  speechless  for  the  time  that  it  continues,  and 
prostrate  when  it  departs.  Dryden. 

Speechless  with  wonder,  and  half  dead  with  fear. 

Mdison. 

2.  Mute;  dumb. 

I  kneel'd  before  him; 
'Twas  very  faintly  he  said  rise:  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.  Shakspeare. 

From  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages.    Shakspeare. 
He  that  never  hears  a  word  spoken,  it  is  no  won- 
der he  remain  speechless;  as  any  one  must  do,  who 
from  an  infant  should  be  bred  up  among  mutes. 

Holder. 

To  SPEED,  sp^dd.2*8  T,,.„.  pret.and  part 

pass,  sped  and  speeded,  [^spoeden,  Dut.] 

1.  To  make  haste;  to  move  with  celerity. 

So  well  they  sped,  that  they  be  come  at  length 
Unto  the  place  whereas  the  Paynim  lay 

Devoid  of  outward  sense  and  native  strength, 
Cover'd  with  charmed  cloud  from  view  of  day. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Do  you  think  me  a  swallow,  an  arrow,  or  a  bul- 
let? Havel,  in -my  poor  and  cold  motion,  the  ex- 
pedition of  thought?  1  speeded  hither  with  the  veiy 
extreraest  inch  of  possibility.  Shakspeare. 

If  pray'rs 
Could  alter  high  decrees,  I  to  that  place 
Would  speed  before  thee,  and  be  louder  heard. 

Milton. 
See  where  Idwall  speeds!  a  trusty  soldier. 

^.  Philips. 

2.  [ppebian,  to  grow  rich,  Saxon.]    To 
have  good  success. 

Tinion  is  shrunk,  indeed ; 
And  he,  that's  once  denied,  will  hardly  speed. 

Shakspeare. 

Now  if  this  suit  lay  in  Bianca's  pow'r, 

How  quickly  should  you  speed.  Shakspeare. 

When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell, 

I  told  you  then  be  should  prevail,  and  speed 

In  his  bad  errand.  Milton. 

3.  To  succeed  well  or  ill. 

Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk; 
I've  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  kill'd  none  so.  Shakspeare. 

Macicaus  shewed  them  what  an  offence  it  was 
rashly  to  depart  out  of  the  city,  which  might  be 
unto  them  dangerous,  although  they  should  speed 
never  so  well.  Knolles. 


These  were  violatcrs  of  the  first  temple;  aid 
those  that  profaned  and  abused  the  second,  sped  no 
better.  South, 

i.  To  have  any  condition,  good  or  bad. 
Ships  heretofore  in  seas  like  fishes  sped, 
The  mightiest  still  upon  the  smallest  fed.     Waller. 
To  Speed,  sp66d.  v.  a. 
i.  To  despatch  in  haste;  to  send  away 
quickly. 

The  tyrant's  self,  a  thing  unus'd,  began 
To  feel  his  heart  relent  with  roeer  compassion; 

But  notdispos'd  to  ruth  or  mercy  then. 
He  sped  him  thence  home  to  his  habitation.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  hasten;  to  put  into  quick  motion. 

She, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speedhw  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.  Shakspeare. 

Satan,  tow'rd  the  coast  of  earth  beneath, 
Down  from  th'  ecliptick  sped  with  hop'd  success. 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 
The  priest  replied  no  more, 
But  sped  his  steps  along  the   hoarse  resounding 
shore.  Dryden. 

3.  To  furnish  in  haste. 

4.  To  despatch;  to  destroy;  to  kill;  to  mis- 
chief; to  ruin. 

With  a  speeding  thrust  his  heart  he  found; 
The  lukewarm  blood  came  rushing  thro'  the  wound. 

Dryden. 
A  dire  dilemma!  either  way  I'm  sped; 
If  foes,  they  write,  if  friends,  they  read  me  dead. 

Pope. 

5.  To  execute;  to  despatch. 

Judicial  acts  are  all  those  writings  and  matters 
which  relate  to  judicial  proceedings,  and  are  sped 
in  open  court  at  the  instance  of  one  or  both  of  the 
parties .  ^yliffe. 

6.  To  assist;  to  help  forward. 

Lucina 
Reach'd  her  midwife  bauds  to  speed  the  throes. 

Dryden. 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  coui-se  by  night 
With  rising  gales,  that  sped  their  happy  flight. 

Dryden. 
Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  to  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

7.  To  make  prosperous;  to  make  to  suc- 
ceed 

If  any  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not 
into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed. 

St.  Paul. 

He  was  chosen,  though  he  stood  low  upon  the 

roll ;  by  a  very  unusual  concurrence  of  providential 

events,  happened  to  be  s])ed.  Fell. 

Speed,  spe^d.  n.  s.  y.\ipoed^  Dutch.] 

1.  Quickness;  celerity. 

Earth  receives 
As  tribute,  such  a  sunless  jouniey  brought 
Of  incorporeal  speed,  her  warmth  and  light; 
Speed!  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

We  observe  the  horse's  patient  service  at  the 

plough,  his  speed  upon  the  highway,  his  docibleness, 

and  desire  of  glory.  More. 

2.  Haste;  hurry;  despatch. 

When  they  strain  to  their  utmost  speed,  there  is 
still  the  wonted  distance  between  them  and  their 
aims:  all  their  eager  pursuits  bring  them  no  ac- 
quests. Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  The  course  or  pace  of  a  horse. 

He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  a  pistol 
kills  a  sparrow  flying.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Success;  event  of  any  action  or  incident. 

The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,  is  gone.  Shakspeare. 

O  Lord,  I  pray  thee  send  me  good  speed.  Genesis. 
Spe'edily,   spded'^-1^.    adv.  [from  spee- 
dy.] With  haste;  quickly. 

Post  speedily  to  your  husband. 
Show  him  this  letter.  Shakspeare. 
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Send  speedily  to  Bertran;  charge  kim  strictly 

Not  to  proceed.  Di-yden. 

Spe'kdiness,     sp^id'6-n^s.    n.   s.    [from 

afieedy.]    The  quality  of  being  speedy. 

Spe'edwell,  sp66d'w^ll.  n.  s,   [veronica, 

Latin. j  A  plant;  fluellin. 

Id  a  scarcity  in  Silesia  a  rumour  was  spread  of 
its  raining  millet  seed;  but  it  was  found  to  be  only 
the  seeds  of  the  ivy-leaved  speedwell,  or  small  hen- 
bit.  Derham. 

Spe'edy,    sp66d'6.     adj.    [from    sfieed.'] 
Quick;  swift;  nimble;  quick  of  despatch. 

How  near's  the  other  army? 
— Near,  and  on  X])eedy  foot:  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought.  Shakspeare. 

Back  with  speediest  sail 
Zophiel,  of  cherubim  the  swiftest  wing, 
Came  flying.  Milton. 

Let  it  be  enough  what  ihou  hast  done, 
When  spotted  deaths  ran  arm'd  through  ev'ry  street, 
With  poisoned  darts,  which  not  the  good  could 
shuo, 
The  speedy  could  outfly,  or  valiant  meet.     Dryden. 
Speight,  spite,  n.  a.  [picus  martius,  La- 
tin.] A  bird. 
SPELL,  sp^l.  71.  s.  [ypel,  Sax.  a  word.] 

1.  A  charm  consisting  of  some  words  of 
occult  power.  Thus  Horace  uses  words: 

Sunt  verba  et  voces  quibus  hunc  le- 

nire  dolorem 
Posais. 
Start  not;  her  actions  shall  be  holy: 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful ;  do  not  shun  her. 
Until  you  see  her  die  again;  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.  Shakspeare. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  that 
they  stand  in  awe  of  charms,  spells,  and  conjura- 
tions, letters,  characters,  notes,  and  dashes. 

Brown. 
Thou  durst  not  thus  disparage  glorious  arms, 
Had  not  spells 

And  black  enchantments,  some  magician's  art, 
Arm'd  thee  or  charm'd  thee  strong.  Milton. 

Begin,  begin;  the  mystick  spell  prepare.  Milton. 
Yourself  you  so  excel. 
When  ycu  vouchsafe  to  breath  my  thought, 

That,  like  a  spirit,  with  this  spell 
Of  my  own  teaching  1  am  caught.  Waller. 

Mild  Lucina 
Then  reach'd  her  midwife  hands  to  speed  the  throes. 
And  spoke  the  pow'rful  spells  that  babes  to  birth 
disclose.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tuin  ol  work;  a  vicissitude  of  labour. 
A  low  word. 

Their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they  cannot  endure  it 
above  four  hours  in  a  day,  but  are  succeeded  by 
spells:  the  residue  of  the  time  they  wear  out  at 
coytes  and  kaylcs.  Careio. 

To  Spell,  sp^l.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
sfielled  or  nfielt.  [_s/iellen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  write  with  the  proper  letters. 

In  the  criticism  o(  spelling,  the  word  satire  ought 
to  be  with  i,  and  not  with  y;  and  if  this  be  so,  then 
it  is  false  spelled  throughout.  Dryden. 

2.  To  read  by  naming  letters  singly, 

I  never  yet  saw  man, 
How  wise,  how  noble,  young,  how  raiely  featur'd, 
But  she  would  spell  him  backward;  if  fair  fac'd. 
She'd  swear  the  gentleman  should  be  her  sister. 

Shakspeaif. 

3.  To  charm. 

I  have  you  fast: 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  ti-y  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty.     Shakspeare 

This,  gathcr'd  in  the  planetary  hour, 
With  noxious  weeds,  and   ypeird  with   words  of 

pow'r, 
Dire  stepdames  in  the  magic  bowl  infuse.  Dryden. 
To  Spell,  sp<^l.  v.  n. 


1.  To  form  words  of  letters. 

What  small  knowledge  was,  in  them  did  dwell; 
And  he  a  god,  who  could  but  read  or  spell-  Dryden. 

By  pasting  on  the  vowels  and  consonants  on  the 
sides  of  four  dice,  he  has  made  this  a  play  for  his 
children,  whereby  his  eldest  son  in  coats  has  played 
himself  into  spelling.  Locke. 

The  Latin  being  written  of  the  same  character 
with  the  mother  tongue,  by  the  assistance  of  a  spel- 
ling  book  it  is  legible  Spectator- 

Another  cause,  which  hath  maimed  our  language 
is  a  foolish  opinion  that  we  ought  to  spell  exactly  as 
we  speak.  S«n/i. 

2.  To  read. 

If  I  read  aught  in  heaven. 
Or  heav'n  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars, 
Voluminous  or  single  characters. 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell, 
Son-ows  and  labours,  opposition,  hate. 
Attend  thee.  Milton 

When  gowns,  not  arms,  repell'd 
The  fierce  Epirote,  and  the  African  bold, 
Whether  to  settle  peace,  or  to  unfold 
The  drift  of  hollow  states,  hard  to  be  spelVd- 

Milton. 

And  may  at  last  my  weary  age 
Find  out  the  peaceful  hermitage, 
Where  I  may  sit  and  rightly  spell 
Of  every  star  that  heav'n  doth  shew, 
And  ev'ry  herb  that  sips  the  dew.  Milton. 

3.  To  read  unskilfully. 

As  to  his  undei'standing,  they  bring  him  in  void 
of  all  notion;  a  rude  unwritten  blank,  sent  into  the 
world  only  to  read  and  spell  out  a  God  in  the  works ' 
of  creation.  South. 

To  Spelt,  spilt,  v.  n.  To  split;  to  break. 
A  bad  word. 

Feed  geese  with  oats,  spelled  beans,  barley  meal, 
or  ground  malt  mixed  with  beer.  Mortimer. 

Spk'lter,  spilt'iir.88  w.  8.  A  kind  of  semi- 
metal. 

Metals  in  fusion  do  not  flame,  for  want  of  a  copi- 
ous fume;  except  spelter,  which  fumes  copiously, 
and  thereby  flames.  JVewlon. 

To  SPEND,  spind.  v.  a.  [f  penban,  Sax. 

sfiendere,  Italian.] 
I.  To  consume;  to  exhaust;  to  waste. 
Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  very  gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  you. 

2  Corinthians. 

There  is  oil  in  the  dwelling  of  the  wise,  but  a 

foolish  man  speruleth  it  up.  Proverbs. 

We  must  exasperate 
The  almighty  Victor  to  spend  all  his  rage.    Milton. 
Money  is  brought  into  England  by  nothing  but 
spending  here  less  of  foreign  commodities  than  what 
we  carry  to  market  can  pay  for.  Locke. 

To  bestow,  as  expense;  to  expend,  as 
cost. 

WTierefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is 
not  bread.'  Isaiah. 

To  bestow  for  any  purpose:  often  with 
u/ion. 

When  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shakspeare. 

Eleutherius,  perceiving  that  he  was  unwilling  to 
spend  any  more  time  upon  the  debate,  thought  not 
fit  to  make  any  mention  to  him  of  the  proposed 
opinion.  Boyle. 

4.  To  effuse. 

Coward  dogs 
Most  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten. 

Runs  far  before  them.  Shakspeare. 

To  squander;  to  lavish. 

The  whole  of  our  reflections  terminate  in  this, 

what  course  we  are  to  take  to  pass  our  time;  some 

to  get,  and  others  to  spend,  their  estates.        Wake. 


6.  To  pass;  to  suffer  to  pass  away. 

In  those  pastoral  pastimes  a  great  many  days 
were  spent,  to  follow  their  flying  predecessors. 

Sidney. 

They  spend  their  days  in  wealth,  and  in  a  mo- 
ment go  down  to  the  grave.  Jo^' 

He  spends  his  life  wiih  his  wife,  and  remember- 
eth  neither  father  nor  mother.  1  Esdras. 

Say,  for  you  saw  us,  ye  immortal  lights! 
How  oft  unwearied  have  wf  spent  the  nights. 
Till  the  Ledaeau  stars,  so  fam'd  for  love, 
Wonuer'd  at  us  from  above.  Cowley. 

When  he  was  of  riper  years,  for  his  farther  ac- 
complishment, he  spent  a  considerable  part  of  his 
time  in  travelling.  Fope. 

7.  To  waste;  to  wear  out;  to  exhaust  of 
force 

The  waves  ascended  and  descended,  till  their 
violence  being  spent  by  degrees,  they  settled  at  last. 

Burnet. 
They  bend  their  bows,  they  whirl  their  slings 
around. 
Heaps  of  spent  arrows  fall,  and  strew  the  ground. 

Di-yden. 
The  winds  are  rais'd,  the  storm  blows  high; 
Be  it  your  care,  my  friends,  to  keep  it  up 
In  its  full  fury,  and  direct  it  right, 
Till  it  has  spent  itself  on  Cato's  head.       Mdison. 

8.  To  fatigue;  to  harass. 

Nothing  but  only  the  hope  of  spoil  did  relieve 
them,  having  scarce  clothes  to  cover  their  naked- 
ness, and  their  bodies  spent  with  long  labour  and 
thirst.  Knolles. 

Or  come  your  shipping  in  our  ports  to  lay. 
Spent  and  disabled  in  so  long  a  way.'  Dryden. 

Our  walls  are  thinly  mann'd,  our  best  men  slain; 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching, 
And  harass'd  out  with  duty.  Drrjden. 

Some  spent  with  toil,  some  with  despair  oppress'd, 

Leap'd  headlong  from  the  heights;  the  flames  con- 

sum'd  the  rest.  Dryden. 

Thou  oft  hast  seen  me 

Wrestling  with  vice  and  faction ;  now  thou  see'st  me 

Spent,  overpower'd,  despairing  of  success.  Addison. 

To  Spend,  spind.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  expense. 

Henceforth  your  tongue  must  spend  at  lesser  rate, 
Than  in  its  flames  to  wrap  a  nation's  fate.  Dryden. 

He  spends  as  a  person  who  knows  that  he  must 
come  to  a  reckoning.  South. 

2.  To  prove  in  the  use. 

Butter  spent  as  if  it  came  from  the  richer  soil. 

Temple. 

3.  To  be  lost  or  wasted. 

The  sound  spendeth,  and  is  dissipated  in  the  open 
air;  but  in  such  concaves  it  is  conserved  and  con- 
tracted. Bacon. 

On  mountains,  it  may  be,  many  dews  fall,  that 
spend  before  they  come  to  the  valleys.  £acon. 

To  be  employed  to  any  use. 

There  have  been  cups  and  an  image  of  Jupiter, 
made  of  wild  vines;  for  the  vines  that  they  use  for 
wines  are  so  often  cut,  that  their  sap  spendeth  into 
the  grapes.  Bacon. 

Spe'nder,  spind'6r.38  n.  s.  [from  spend.'] 

1.  One  who  spends. 

Let  not  your  recreations  be  lavish  spenders  of 
your  time;  but  healthful,  short,  and  apt  to  refresh 
you.  Taylor. 

2.  A  prodigal;  a  lavisher. 

Bishop  Morton  told  the  commissioners,  who  were 
to  levy  the  benevolence,  if  they  met  with  any  that 
were  sparing,  to  tell  them  that  they  must  needs 
have,  because  they  laid  up;  and  if  they  were  spend' 
ers,  they  must  needs  have,  because  it  was  seen  in 
their  port  and  manner  of  living.  Bucon. 

Spe'ndthrift,  spend'f/n-ift.   n.  a.   [a/iend 
and  thrift^     A  prodigal;  a  lavisher. 

Bitter  cold  weather  starved  both  the  bird  and  the 
spendthrift.  L' Estrange 

Some  fawning  usurer  docs  feed 
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With  present  sums  th'  unwary  spendlhriffi  need. 

Dry  den. 

Most  men,  like  spendthrift  heirs,  judge  a  little 

in  band  better  than  a  great  deal  to  come.      Locke- 

The  son,  bred  in  sloth,  becomes  a  spendthrift,  a 

profligate,  and  goes  out  of  the  world  a  beggar. 

Swift. 

Spe'r  ABLE,  spdr'a-hl.  adj.  [s/2era  Wis,  Lat.] 
Such  as  may  be  hoped.   Not  in  use. 

We  may  cast  it  away,  if  it  be  found  but  a  blad- 
der, and  discharge  it  of  so  much  as  is  vain  and  iiol 
sperable.  Bacon. 

SPERM,  spSrm.  n.  s.[*/zer/ne, Fr.  s/ierma^ 
Lat.]  Seed;  that  by  which  the  species  is 
ccnliimed. 

Some  creatures  bring  forth  many  young  ones  at 
a  burthen,  and  some  but  one:  this  may  be  caused 
by  the  quantity  of  sperm  required,  or  by  the  parti- 
tions of  the  womb  which  may  sever  the  sperm . 

Bacon. 
There  is  required  to  the  preparation  of  the  sperm 
of  animals  a  great  apparatus  of  vessels,  many  secre- 
tions, concoctions,  reflections,  and  circulations 

Ray 

SPERMACE'TI,  sp^r-mS-s^'t^.  n.  a. 
[Lat.]  Corruptedly  pronounced ^arma- 

sitty. 

A  particular  sort  of  whale  affords  the  oil  whence 
this  is  made;  and  that  is  very  improperly  called 
sperma,  because  it  is  only  the  oil  which  comes  from 
the  head  of  which  it  can  be  made.  It  is  changed 
from  what  it  is  naturally,  the  oil  itself  being  very 
brown  and  rank.  The  peculiar  property  of  it  is,  to 
shoot  into  flakes,  not  much  unlike  the  crystalliza- 
tion of  salts;  but  in  this  state  'tis  yellow,  and  has  a 
certain  rankness,  from  which  it  is  freed  by  squeez- 
ing it  between  warm  metalline  plates:  at  length  it 
becomes  perfectly  pure,  inodorous,  flaky,  smooth, 
white,  and  in  some  measure  transparent.     Q,idncy. 

Sperma'tioal,  spSr-mat'te-kal.  } 
Spekma'tick,  sp^r-mat'tlk.*°«    S 
matiquCf  Fr.  from  s/ierm.'] 

1.  Seminal;  consisting  of  seed. 

The  primordials  of  the  world  are  not  mechanical, 
but  spermatical  or  vital.  More. 

Metals  and  sundry  meteors  rude  shapes  have  no 
need  of  any  particular  principle  of  life,  or  sperma- 
tical form,  distinct  from  the  rest  or  motion  of  the 
particles  of  the  matter.  .^      ■More. 

2.  Belonging    to   the   sperm;    containmg 

sperm. 
The  moisture  of  the  body,  which  did  before  irri- 
is  drawn  down  to  the  spermatical 
Bacon. 


adj. 
[s/zer- 


gate  the  parts 

Two  different  sexes  must  concur  to  their  genera- 
tion: there  is  in  both  a  great  apparatus  of  sperma- 
tick  vessels,  wherein  the  more  spirituous  parts  of  the 
blood  is  by  many  digestions  and  circulations  exalted 
into  sperm.  ■""!/• 

To  Spe'rmatize,  sper'ma-tize.  v.  n.  [from 
sfierm.']  To  yield  seed. 

Aristotle  affirming  that  women  do  noi  spermatize, 
and  confer  a  receptacle,  rather  than  essential  prin- 
ciples of  "generation,  deductively  includes  both  sexes 
in  mankind.  -C'own. 

Spermatoce'le,  sp^r-ma-to-s&le'.  n.  s. 
iTTTi^f^x  and  Kv?^v.]  A  rupture  caused 
by  the  contraction  of  the  seminal  ves- 
sels,   and   the   semen  falling  into   the 

.^t.,.^  Bailey. 

scrotuiTi.  y- 

Spermo'logist,  sp6r-ro61'l6.jist.  n.  s. 
[o-Treei^oMy^:]  One  who  gathers  or 
treats  ot  seed.  f  ^■^^• 

To  Sprkse,  sparse,  v.  a.  Ijfiersus,  Lat.J 
To  disperse;  to  scatter.     Not  in  use. 

The  wrathful  wind, 
VVhich  blows  cold  storms,  burst  out  of  Scythian  mew 
That  spei-st  those  clouds,  and  in  so  short  as  thought 


This  dreadful  shape  was  vanished  to  nought. 

denser. 

He  making  speedy  way  through  spersed  air, 
And  through  the  world  of  waters  wide  and  deep, 
To  Morpheus'  house  doth  hastily  repair-     F.  llueen. 

To  Spet,  sp^t.  V.  a.  [sfiet  in  Scotland  is  a 
superabundance  of  water:  as,  that  tide 
or  fresh  was  a  high  sfict.']  To  bring  or 
pour  abundantly. 

Mvsterious  dame. 
That  ne'er  art  ca'll'd  but  when  the  dragon  womb 
Of  Stygian  darkness  spels  her  thickest  gloom, 
And  makes  one  blot  of  all  the  air. 
Stop  thy  cloudy  ebon  chair.  Milton. 

To  SPEW,  spu.i««  V.  a.  [fpepan,  Sax. 
s/ieuiven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  vomit;  to  eject  from  the  stomach. 
A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder. 

That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under 
His  wide  abyss,  him  forced  forth  to  spew, 
That  all  the  sea  did  roar  like  heaven's  thunder, 
And  all  the  waves  were  stain'd  with  filthy  hue. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  eject;  to  cast  forth. 
When  earth  with  slime  and  mud  is  cover'd  o'er, 

Or  hollow  places  spew  their  wat'ry  store.    Dryden. 

When  yellow  sands  are  sifted  from  below, 
The  glittering  billows  give  a  golden  show; 
And  when  the  fouler  bottom  spetus  the  black. 
The  Stygian  dye  the  tainted  waters  take.    Dryden. 

3.  To  eject  with  loathing. 
Keep  my  statutes,  and  commit  not  any  of  these 

abominations,  that  the  land  spew  not  you  out. 

Leviticus. 

Contentious  suits  ought  to  be  spewed  out,  as  the 

surfeit  of  courts.  Bacon 

To  Spew,  spu.  v.  n.  To  vomit;  to  ease  the 

stomach. 

He  could  have  haul'd  in 
The  drunkards,  and  the  noises  of  the  inn: 
But  better  'twas  that  they  should  sleep  or  spew, 
Than  in  the  scene  to  offend  or  him  or  you.  Jonson. 
Spe'wy,  spu'^.  adj.  [from  spew.']      Wet; 
foggy.  A  provincial  word. 

The  lower  vallies  in  wet  winters  are  so  spewy, 
that  they  know  not  how  to  seed  them.      Mortimer. 

To  Spha'oelate,  sfas's6-lite.  -v.  a.  [from 
sphacelus,  medical  Lat.]  To  aflTect  with 
a  gangrene. 
The  long  retention  of  matter  sphacelates  the  brain. 

Sharp. 
To  Spha'celate,  sfas's^-lite.   v.  n.     To 
mortify;  to  suffer  the  gangrene. 

The  skin,  by  the  great  distention,  having  been 
rendered  very  thin,  will,  if  not  taken  away,  sphace- 
late, and  the  rest  degenerate  into  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

Sharp. 

Spha'celus,  sfas's^-lils,  n.  s.  [(r<p«xeA(^; 
s/i/iacele,  French.]  A  gangrene;  a  mor- 
tification. 

It  is  the  ground  of  inflammation,  gangrene,  spha- 
celus. Wiseman, 


SPHERE,  sf^re.  n.  s.  \_sphere,  Fr.  sphcera, 
Lat.] 

1 .  A  globe;  an  orbicular  body;  a  body  of 
which  the  centre  is  at  the  same  distance 
from  every  point  of  the  circumference. 

First  the  sun,  a  mighty  sphere,  he  fram'd.  Milton. 

2.  Any  globe  of  the  mundane  system. 

What  if  within  the  moon's  fair  shining  sphere, 
What  if  in  every  other  star  unseen. 
Of  other  worlds  he  happily  should  hear.'  F.  Qjueen. 

And  then  mortal  ears 

Had  heard  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Dryden. 

A  globe  representing  the  earth  or  sky. 

Two  figures  on  the  sides  emboss'd  appear; 

Conon,  and  what's  his  name  who  made  the  sphere, 

And  «hew'd  the  seasons  of  the  sliding  year?   Dryd. 


4.  Orb;  circuit  ot  motion. 

Half  unsung,  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible diunial  sphere.  Milton. 

).  [from  the  s/2/;e?p  of  activity  ascribed  to 
the  power  emanating  from  bodies.] 
Province;  compass  of  knowledge  or 
action;  employment. 

To  be  cali'd  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to  be 
seen  to  move  in't.  Shakspeare. 

Of  enemies  he  could  not  but  contract  good  store, 
while  moving  in  so  high  a  sphere,  and  with  so  vigor- 
ous a  lustre.  King  Charles. 

Every  man,  versed  in  any  particular  business, 
finds  fault  with  these  authors,  so  far  as  they  treat  of 
matters  within  his  sphere.  Addison. 

Ye  know  the  spheres  and  various  tasks  assign'd 
By  laws  eternal  to  th'  aethereal  kind.  Pope. 

The  hermit's  pray'r  permitted,  not  approv'd; 

Soon  in  an  higher  sphere  Eulogius  mov'd.      Harte. 

To  Sphere,  sfdre.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  place  in  a  sphere. 
The  glorious  planet  Sol, 

In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  sphered 
Amidst  the  rest,  whose  med'cinable  eye 
Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  form  into  roundness. 
Light  from  her  native  east 

To  journey  through  the  airy  gloom  began, 
Sphered  in  a  radiant  cloud;  for  yet  the  sun 
Was  not.  Milton. 

Sphe'rical,  sf^r're-kal.  >  adj.[splierique^ 
Sphe'rick,  sfer'rik.*''^     ^  French;      from 

sphere. '\ 
\ .  Round;  orbicular;  globular. 

What  descent  of  waters  could  there  be  in  aspfte- 
ricaf  and  round  body,  wherein  there  is  nor  high  nor 
low.'  Raleigh. 

Though  sounds  spread  round,  so  that  there  is  an 
orb  or  sphencal  aerea  of  the  sound,  yet  they  go 
farthest  in  the  forelines  from  the  first  local  impulsion 
of  the  air.  Bacon. 

By  discernment  of  the  moisture  drawn  up  in  va- 
pours, we  must  know  the  reason  of  the  sphericd 
figures  of  the  drops.  Glanville. 

A  fluid  mass  necessarily  falls  into  a  spherical  sur- 
face. Keil, 
Where  the  central  nodute  was  globular,  the  inner 
surface  of  the  first  crust  would   be  spherick;  and  if 
the  crust  was  in  all  parts  of  the  same  thicknes?, 
that  whole  crust  would  be  spherical.         Woodward. 
2.   Planetary;  relating  to   the  orbs  uf  the 
planets. 

We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 

moon,  and  stars,  as  if  we  were  villains  by  spherical 

predominance.  Shakspeare. 

Sphe'rically,  sf^r'r^-kSl-e.  adv.   [from 

spherical.]     In  form  of  a  sphere. 
Sphe'ricalness,  sf&r're-kal-nes.  >       n.  s. 
SvHERi'ciTY,  sf6-iis'^-t6.  ^     [from 

sphere.]     Roundness;  rotundity;  globo- 
sity. 

Such  bodies  receive  their  figure  and  limits  from 
such  lets  as  binder  them  from  attaining  to  that 
sphericalness  they  aim  at.  Di^by, 

Water  consists  of  small,  smooth,  spherical  parti- 
cles; their  smoothness  makes  'em  slip  easily  upon 
one  another:  the  sphericity  keeps  'em  from  touching 
one  another  in  more  points  than  one.  Cheyne. 

SPHEROl'D,  sf^'roid.  n.  s.  [<r^«7|*  and 
e'i^<^;  spheroide,  Fr.]  A  body  oblong 
or  oblate,  approaching  to  the  form  of  a 
sphere. 

They  are  not  solid  particles,  by  the  necessity  they 
are  under  to  change  their  figures  into  oblong  sphe- 
roids, in  the  capillary  vessels.  Chtyne. 
Spheroi'dical,  sf6r6id'6-kul.  adj.  [from 
spheroid.]  Having  the  form  of  a  sphe- 
roid. 

If  these  corpuscles  be  spheroidical,  or  oval,  their 


SPI 

shortest  diameters  must  not  be  much  greater  than 
those  of  light.  Cluynt. 

Sphe'rule,  sf^r'iile.  n.  s.  [afiharula^  Lat.J 
A  little  globe. 

Mercury  is  a  collection  of  exceeding  small,  vastly 
heavy  sphervJLes.  Cheyne. 

Sphinx,  sfinks.  n.  a.  [o-(p/y|.]     A  famous 
monster  in  Egypt,  that  remained  by  con- 
joined Nilus,  having  the  face  of  a  vir- 
gin, and  the  body  of  a  lion.      Peac/iam. 
Spi'al,  spi'al.  n.  s.  [esfiial,  Fr.]  A  spy;  a 
scout;  a  watcher.  Obsolete. 
His  ears  be  as  spials,  alarum  to  crie.        Tusser. 
He  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  course  he  takes,  and  how  he  fares, 

Spenstr. 
For  he  by  faithful  spiaf  was  assur'd 
That  Egypt's  king  was  forward  on  his  way.  Fairfax. 
Their  trust  towards  them  hath   rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers,  than  good  magi- 
strates and  officers.  Bacon. 
SPICE,  spise.  n.  a.  [eapices.,  French.] 

1.  A  vegetable  production,  fragrant  to  the 
smell  and  pungent  to  the  palate;  an  aro- 
matick  substance  used  in  sauces. 

Dang'rous  rocks, 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side. 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream.  Shaksp. 

Is  not  manhood,  learning,  gentleness,  and  virtue, 
the  spice  and  salt  that  seasons  a  man?     Shakspeare. 

Garlick,  the  northern  spice,  is  in  mighty  request 
among  the  Indians,  Temple. 

High  sauces  and  rich  spices  are  fetched  from  the 
Indies.  Baker. 

2,  A  small  quantity,  as  of  spice  to  the 
thing  seasoned. 

Think  what  they  have  done, 
And  then  run  stark  mad;  for  all 
Thy  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it.  Shaksp. 
It  containeth  singular  relations,  not  without  some 
spice  or  sprinkling  of  all  learning.  Brown. 

So  in  the  wicked  there's  no  vice, 
Of  which  the  saints  have  not  a  spice.        Hudibras. 
To  Spice,  spise.   v.  a.   [from  the  noun.] 
To  season  with  spice;  to  mix  with  aro- 
matick  bodies 

His  mother  was  a  vot'ress  of  my  order, 
And  in  the  spicid  Indian  air  by  night 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.       Shaksp. 

With  a  festival 
She'll  first  receive  thee;  but  will  spice  thy  bread 
With  flowrie  poysons.  Chapman. 

These  hymns  may  work  on  future  wits,  and  so 
May  great-grandchildren  of  thy  praises  grow; 
And  so,  though  not  revive,  embalm  and  spice 
The  world,  which  else  would  putrify  with  vice. 

Donne. 
What  though  some  have  a  fraught 
Of  cloves  and  nutmegs,  and  in  cinnamon  sail. 
If  thou  hast  wherewithal  to  spice  a  draught. 
When  griefs  prevail?  Herbert. 

Spi'cER,  spi'sAr  "«  n.  s.  [from  s/iice.']  One 
who  deals  in  spice. 

Names  have  been  derived  from  occupations,  as 

Salter  and  Spicer.  Camden. 

Si'i'cERV,  spi'siir-d.   n.  s.   [^esfiiceries,  Fr. 

from  s/iice.'^ 
I,  Tiie  commodity  of  spices. 

Their  camels  were  loaden  with  spicery,  and  balm 
and  myrrh  Raleigh. 

She  in  whose  body 
The  western  treasure,  eastern  spicery, 
Europe  and  .Africk,  and  the  unknown  rest. 
Were  easily  found.  Don7ie. 

2.   A  repository  of  spices. 

The  spicery,  the  cellar  and  its  furniture,  are  too 
well  known  to  be  here  insisted  upon-  Addison. 

Spick  and  Span,  spik'and-span',  [This 
word  I  should  not  have  expected  to  have 
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found. authorized  by  a  polite  writer. 
Sfian-neiv  is  used  by  Chaucer.^  and  is 
supposed  to  come  from  j-pannan,  to 
stretch,  Saxon;  ex/iandcr^,  Lat.  whence 
span.  Span-nenv  is  therefore  originally 
used  of  cloth  newly  extended  or  dress- 
ed at  the  clothiers,  and  sfiick  and  sfian 
is  newly  extended  on  the  spikes  or  ten- 
ters: it  is  however  a  low  word.]  Quite 
new;  now  first  used. 

While  the  honour  thou  hast  got 
Is  spick  and  span  new,  piping  hot. 
Strike  her  up  bravely.  Butter. 

They  would  have  these  reduced  to  nothing,  and 
then  others  created  spick  and  span  new  out  of  no- 
thing. Bumel. 

I  keep  no  antiquated  stuff; 
But  spick  and  span  I  have  enough.  Swift. 

Spi'cknel  or  S/iignet, spik'nil.  n.a.  \meum, 
Lat.]  The  herb  maldmony  or  bearwort. 

Diet. 

Spico'sity,    spd-k6s's6'ti.    n.    s.    \_spica., 

Lat.]  The  quality  of  being  spiked  like 

ears  of  corn;  fulness  of  ears.  Diet, 

Spi'cy,  spi's6.  adj.  [from  8fiiee.~\ 

1,  Producing  spice;  abounding  with  aro- 

maticks. 

Off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabaean  odour,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  blest;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleas'd  they  slack  their  course;  and  many  a 

league, 
Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  ocean  smiles. 

Milton. 
For  them  the  Idnmaean  balm  did  sweat, 
And  in  hot  Ceilon  spicy  forests  grew.  Dryden. 

Aromatick;  having  the  qualities  of 
spice. 

The  regimen  in  this  disease  ought  to  be  of  spicy 
and  cephalick  vegetables,  to  dispel  the  viscosity. 

A-buthnot. 

Under  southern  skies  exalt  their  sails. 

Led  by  new  stars,  and  borne  by  spicy  gales!    Pope. 

SPI'DER,  spi'diir.as  n.  a.  [Skinner  thinks 

this    word    softened    from    sfiinder,   or 

ijiinner,   from   spi?i:   Junius,   with   his 

usual   felicity,   dreams    that    it    comes 

from  <r7ri^(t\i,  to  extend;   for  the  spider 

extends  his  web.  Perhaps  it  comes  from 

s/iieden,  Uuich,  apey den,  Danish,  to  spy, 

to  lie  upon  the  catch.  Dop,  bopa,  Sax. 

is  a  beetle,  or  properly  a  humble  bee,  or 

stingless  bee.     May  not  spider  be  spu 

dor,  the  insect  that  watches  the  dorPj 

The  animal  that  spins  a  web  for  flies. 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch. 
Than  1  can  wish  to  adders,  spiders,  toads.     Shaksp. 
The  spider's  web  to  watch  we'll  stand, 

And,  when  it  takes  the  bee, 
We'll  help  out  of  the  tyrant's  hand 

The  innocent  to  free.  Drayton. 

Insidious,  restless,  watchful  spider, 
Fear  no  officious  damsel's  broom; 

Extend  thy  artful  fabrick  wider. 
And  spread  thy  banners  round  my  room. 

Uhile  I  thy  curious  fabrick  stare  at, 
And  think  on  hapless  poet's  fate. 

Like  thee  confin'd  to  noisome  garret, 
And  rudely  banish'd  rooms  of  state.    Dr.  Littleton. 

The  spiderh  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line.  Pope. 
Spi'dercatoheh,  spi'dur-kaish'iar.   n.  s. 
[froM)  spider  and  catcher;  picus  inura- 
rius,  Lat.]     A  bird. 

SI'i'df.rwort,  spi'dilr-wurt.   //.  s.   \_spha- 
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langium,  Latin.]  A  plant  with  a  lily- 
flower,  composed  of  six  petals.  Miller. 
Spi'go T,  spig'iJt.^f"'  n.  .«.  [spijcker,  Dut.] 
A  pill  or  peg  put  into  the  faucet  to  keep 
in  the  liquor. 
Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  thtsjrigot  wield? 

Shakspeare . 
Take  out  (he  spigot,  and  clap  the  point  in  your 
mouth.  Swift. 

Spike,  spike,  n,  a.  [apica,  Latin.] 
An  ear  of  corn. 

Drawn  up  in  ranks  and  files,  the  bearded  spikes 
Guard  it  from  birds,  as  with  a  stand  of  pikes. 

Denham. 
Suffering  not  the  yellow  beards  to  rear. 
He  tramples  down  the  spifces,  and  intercepts  the  ear. 

Dryden. 
The  gleaners, 
Spike  after  spike,  their  sparing  harvest  pick. 

Thomson. 
2.  A  long  nail  of  iron  or  wood;  a  long  rod 
of  iron  sharpened:   so  called  from  its 
similitude  to  an  ear  of  corn. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships,  no  nation  equals  En- 
gland for  the  oaken  timber;  and  we  need  not  bor- 
row of  any  other  iron  for  spikes,  or  nails  to  fasten 
them.  Bacon. 

The  head  of  your  medal  would  be  seen  to  more 
advantage,  if  it  were  placed  on  a  spike  of  the  tower. 

Dryden, 
He  wears  on  his  head  the  corona  radiata,  another 
type  of  his  divinity:  the  spikes  that  shoot  out  repre- 
sent the  rays  of  the  sun,  ^ildison. 

Spike,   spike,  n,  s.   A  smaller  species  of 


lavender, 


^^^ 


The  oil  of  spifee  is  much  used  by  our  artificers  jc* 
their  varnishes;  but  it  is  generally  adulterated. 

Hill. 

To  Spike,  spike,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun,] 

1.  To  fasten  with  long  nails. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  pinned  or  spiked 
down  to  the  pieces  of  oak  on  which  they  lie. 

Moxon. 

Lay  long  planks  upon  them,  spiking  or  pinning 
them  down  fast.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  set  with  spikes. 

A  youth,  leaping  over  the  spiked  pales,  was  sud- 
denly frighted  down,  and  in  his  falling  he  was  catch- 
ed  by  those  spikes.  Wiseman. 

3.  To  make  sharp  at  the  end. 

Spi'kenard,  spike'nard.  n.  s.  [spica  nardi, 
Lat.]  A  plant;  and  the  oil  or  balsam 
produced  from  the  plant. 

It  grows  plentifully  in  Java.  It  has  been  known 
to  the  medical  writers  of  all  ages.  HiU. 

A  woman,  having  an  alabaster  box  of  ointment 
of  spikenard,  brake  and  poured  it  on  his  head. 

Mark. 

He  casts  into  the  pile  bundles  of  myrrh,  and 
sheaves  of  spikenard,  enriching  it  with  every  spicy 
shrub.  Spectator. 

Spill,  spill,  n.  s,  [sfiijlen,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  small  shiver  of  wood,  or  thin  bar  of 
iron, 

The  oysters,  besides  gathering  by  hand,  have  a 
peculiar  dredge,  which  is  a  thick  strong  net,  fasten- 
ed to  three  spills  of  iron,  and  drawn  at  the  boat's 
stern.  Carew. 

Have  near  the  bunghole  a  littic  venthole,  stop- 
ped with  a  spill.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  small  quantity  of  money.  I  know 
not  whence  derived. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  this  ground,  were 
wont  to  have  a  spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous 
laily.  ^yliffe. 

To  SPILL,  spill.  V.  a.  [j-piHan,  Saxon; 
spillcn,  Dutch;  apilla,  Islandick.] 

I.  To  shed;  to  lose  by  shedding. 
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Be  satiafied,  dear  God,  with  our  true  blood. 
Which,  iis  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Sliakspeare. 
Friend  or  brother, 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

Ukakspeart. 
Themselves  exact  their  cruelty, 
And  1  constrained  am  Ibis  blood  to  spill.       Daniel. 
They  having  spiird  much  blood,  and  done  much 
waste. 
Subduing  nations;  and  achiev'd  thereby 
Fame  in  the  world,  high  titles,  and  rich  prey; 
Shall  change  their  course  to  pleasure,  ease,  and 
sloth.  jytdlon. 

Medea  must  not  draw  her  murth'nng  knife, 
And  spill  her  children's  blood  upon  the  stage. 

Roscon-jinon. 
Orbellan  did  disgrace 
With  treach'rous  deeds  our  mighty  mother's  race; 
And  to  revenge  his  blood,  so  justly  spilt, 
W  hat  is  it  less  than  to  partake  his  guilt?     Dryden. 

Nor  the  Centaur's  tale 
Be  here  repeated;  liow,  with  lust  and  wine 
Inftam'd,  they  fought  and  spilt  their  drunken  souls 
At  feasting  hour.  Philips. 

2.  To  destroy;  to  mischief. 

Thus  is  our  thought  with  pain  of  thistle  tilled, 
Thus  be  our  noblest  parts  dried  up  with  sorrow; 
Thus  is  our  mind  with  too  much  minding  spilled. 

aidney. 
Why  are  you  so  fierce  and  cruel  ? 
Is  it  because  your  eyes  have  power  to  kill? 

Then  know  that  mercy  is  the  Mighty's  jewel, 
And  greater  glory  think  to  save  than  sj>iW.  i^penser. 

Thou  all-shaking  thunder, 
Crack  nature's  mould,  all  germins  sjnll  at  once 
That  make  ingrateful  man.  Shakspeare. 

Be  not  angry  with  these  fires; 
'*'  For  then  their  threats  will  kill  me: 

Nor  look  too  kind  on  my  desires; 

For  then  my  hopes  will  spill  me     Ben  Jonson. 
All  bodies  are  with  other  bodies  fili'd; 
But  she  receives  both  heav'n  and  earth  together: 

Nor  are  their  forms  by  rash  encounters  spiWd; 
For  there  they  stand,  and  neither  toucheth  either. 

Davies. 

3.  To  throw  away. 

This  sight  shall  damp  the  raging  ruffian's  breast, 
The  poison  spill,  and  half-drawn  sword  arrest. 

Tickel. 

To  Spill,  spill,  v.  n. 

1.  To  waste;  to  be  lavish. 

Thy  father  bids  thee  spare,  and  chides  for  spilling. 

Sidney. 

2.  To  be  shed;  to  be  lost  by  being  shed. 

He  was  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it  spill 

on  all  the  company:  he  spoke  well  indeed,  but  he 

spoke  too  long.  Watts. 

Spi'ller,    spil'lCir.   n.  s.   [I    know    not 

whence  derived.]     A  kind  of  fishing 

line. 

In  harbour  they  are  taken  by  spillers  made  of  a 
cord,  to  which  divers  shorter  are  tied  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  to  each  of  these  a  hook  is  fastened  with 
a  bait:  this  spiUer  they  sink  in  the  sea  where  those 
fishes  have  their  accustomed  haunt.  Carew. 

Spilth,  s\nUh.  n.  s.  [from  s/iill.']     Any 
thing  poured  out  or  wasted. 
Our  vaults  have  wept  with  drunken  spilth  of  wine. 

Shakspeare. 

To  SPIN,  spin.  v.  a.  pret.  sfiun  or  sfian; 
part,  sfiun.  [I'pmnan,  Saxon;  spinnen, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  To  draw  out  into  threads. 

The  women  spun  goats'  hair.  Exodvs. 

2.  To  form  threads  by  drawing  out  and 
twisting  any  filamentous  matter. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  all  the  yarn 
she  sntm,  in  Ulysses's  absence,  did  but  fill  Ithaca 
full  of  moths.  Shakspeare. 


The  Fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue; 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you.  Dryden. 

;.  To  protract;  to  draw  out. 

By  one  delay  after  another,  they  spin  out  their 
whole  lives,  till  there's  no  more  future  left  before 
'em.  VEstrange. 

Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No,  let  us  draw  her  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.     Addison. 
t.  To  form  by  degrees;  to  draw  out  tedi- 
ously. 

I  passed  lightly  over  many  particulars,  on  which 
learned  and  witty  men  might  spin  out  large  vol- 
umes. t>ig''y 
If  his  cure  lies  among  the  laivyers,  let  nothing  be 
saia  against  entangling  property,  spinning  out  caus- 
es, and  squeezing  clients.  Collier. 
Men  of  large  thoughts  and  quick  apprehensions 
are  not  to  expect  any  thing  here,  but  what,  being 
spun  out  of  my  own  coarse  thoughts,  is  fitted  to  men 
of  my  own  size.  Locke. 

The  lines  are  weak,  another's  pleas'd  to  say; 

Lord,  Fanny  spins  a  thousand  such  a  day.       Pope. 

5.  To  put  into  a  turning  motion,  as  a  boy's 

top. 
To  Spin,  spin.  v.  n, 

I.  To  exercise  the  art  of  spinning,  or 
drawing  threads. 

We  can  fling  our  legs  and  arms  upwards  and 
downwards,  backwards,  forwards,  and  round,  as 
they  that  spin.  More. 

Ten  thousand  stalks  their  various  blossoms  spread ; 
Peaceful  and  lowly  in  tbeir  native  soil. 
They  neither  know  to  spin,  nor  care  to  toil.    Prior. 

For  this  Alcides  learr'd  to  spin; 
His  club  laid  down,  and  lion's  skin.  Prior. 

\_s/iingare,  Italian]    To  stream  out  in 
a  thread  or  small  current. 

Together  furiously  they  ran. 
That  to  the  ground  came  horse  and  man; 
The  blood  out  of  their  helmets  span, 
So  sharp  were  their  encounters.  Drayton. 

To  move  round  as  a  spindle. 
Whether  the  sun.  predominant  in  heav'n, 
Rise  on  the  earth,  or  earth  rise  on  the  sun; 
He  from  the  east  his  flaining  road  begin, 
Or  she  from  west  her  silent  course  advance 
With  inoffensive  pace,  that  spinning  sleeps 
On  her  soft  axle,  while  she  paces  ev'n 
And  bears  thee  soft  with  the  smooth  air  along. 
Solicit  not  thy  thoughts.  Jililton. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er. 
Who  ply  the  wimble  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands,  it  nimbly  spins  about. 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.    Pope. 

Spi'nach,  >  sni^f^idje  90  S       "•  *•  b-fii""- 
Spi'nage,  5  *P^"  "'''J^'     I  chia,  Latin.]  A 
plant. 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  consisting  of  many 
stamina  included  in  the  flower-cup,  which  are  pro- 
duced in  spikes  upon  the  male  plants,  which  are 
barren;  but  the  embryos  are  produced  from  the 
wings  of  the  leaves  on  the  female  plants,  which  af- 
terward become  roundish  or  angular  seeds,  which, 
in  some  sorts,  have  thorns  adhering  to  them. 

Miller. 
Spinage  is  an  exr«l lent  herb,  crude  or  boiled. 

Mortimer. 
Spi'nal,  spi'nal.^*  adj.  [^nfiina,  Lat  ]     Be- 
longing to  the  backlione. 

All  spinal,  or  such  as  have  no  ribs,  but  only  a 
backbone,  are  somewhat  analagons  thereto.  Brrwn. 
Those  solids  are  entirely  nervous,  and  proceed 
from  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  which  by  their 
bulk  appear  sufficient  to  furnish  all  the  stamina  or 
threads  of  the  solid  parts.  Jlrhulhnot. 

Descending  careless  from  his  couch,  the  fall 
Lux'd  his  joint  neck,  and  spinal  marrow  bruis'd. 

Philips. 
Spi'ndle,  spin'd!.*°*  n.  «.  [ppinbl,  fpin- 
bel,  Saxon.] 


1 .  The  pin  by  which  the  thread  is  form- 
ed, and  on  which  it  is  conglomerated. 

Bodies  fibrous  by  moisture  incorporate  with  other 
thread,  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreathing;  as 
appeareth  by  the  twisting  of  thread,  and  twirling 
about  of  spindles.  Bacon. 

Sing  to  those  that  hold  the  vital  sheers, 
And  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 
On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound. 

Milton. 
Upon  a  true  repentance,  God  is  not  so  fatallj 
tied  to  the  spindle  of  absolute  reprobation,  as  not 
to  keep  his  promise,  and  seal  merciful  pardons. 

Jasper  Maine. 
So  Pallas  from  the  dusty  field  withdrew, 
And,  when  imperial  Jove  appear'd  in  view, 
Resura'd  her  female  arts,  the  spindle  and  the  clew, 
Forgot  the  sceptre  she  so  well  had  sway'd. 
And,  with  that  mildness  she  had  rul'd,  obey'd. 

Stepney. 
Do  you  take  me  for  a  Roman  matron, 
Bred  tamely  to  the  spindle  and  the  loom? 

A.  Philipt. 

2.  A  long  slender  stalk. 
The  spindles  must  be  tied  up,  and,  as  they  grow 

in  height,  rods  set  by  them,  lest  by  their  bending 
they  should  break.  Mortinter. 

3.  Any  thing  slender.  In  contempt. 
Repose  yourself,  if  those  spindle  legs  of  yours 

will  carry  you  to  the  next  chair.  Dryden. 

The  marriage  of  one  of  our  heiresses  with  an 

eminent  courtier,    gave  us  spindle    shanks,   and 

cramps.  Taller, 

To    Spi'ndle,  spin'dl.  v.   n.   [from   the 

noun.]     To   shoot    into  a  long    small 

stalk. 

Another  ill  accident  in  drought  is  the  spindling 
of  the  corn,  which  with  us  is  rare,  but  in  hotter 
countries  common;  insomuch  as  the  word  calamity 
was  first  derived  from  calamus,  when  the  com 
could  not  get  out  of  the  stalk.  £acon. 

When  the  flowers  begin  to  spindle,  all  but  one  or 
two  of  the  biggest,  at  each  root,  should  be  nipped 
off.  Mortimer. 

Spindlesha'nked,  spin'dl-shankt.  adj' 
[^sfiindle  and  s/iank.^  Having  small 
legs. 

Her  lawyer  is  a  little  rivelled,  spindleshankei 

gentleman.  Mdison. 

Spi'ndletkee,  spin'dl-tr66.  n.  «.  [enony- 

mus,  Latin.]   A  plant;  prickwood. 
Spine,  spine,  n.  s.  [^sfiina^  Lat.]  The  back- 
bone. 

The  rapier  entered  bis  right  side,  reaching  with- 
in a  finger's  breadth  of  the  spine  Wiseman, 

There  are  who  think  the  marrow  of  e  man, 
Which  in  the  spine,  while  he  was  living,  ran; 
When  dead,  the  pith  corrupted  will  become 
A  snake,  and  hiss  within  the  hollow  tomb.  Dryden. 
Spi'nel,  spi'nal.  n.   s.  A  sort  of  mineral. 
Spinel  ruby  is  of  a  bright  rosy  red:  it  is 
softer  than  the  rock  or  balass  ruby. 

Woodward. 


Spine't,  spin-n^t'.  n.  s.  [^es/iinette,  Fr.] 
A  small  harpsichord;  an  instrument 
with  keys. 

When  miss  delights  in  her  spinnet, 
A  fiddler  may  his  fortune  get.  Sxcijt. 

Spini'ferous,  spi-niff^r-iils.  adj.  [s/imc 
and /fro,  Latin.]  Bearing  thorns. 

Spink,  spink.  n.  a.    A  finch;  a  bird. 
Wan'  sharpens  poesy,  and  grief  adorns; 
The  spinfc  chaunts  sweetest  in  a  hedge  of  thorns, 

harU. 

Spi'nnkr,  spin'nfir.8«  „.  ^.  [from  s/iin.'] 
1.  One  skilled  in  spinning. 
I         .\  practised  spinner  shall  spin  a  pound  of  wool 
I     worth  two  shillings  for  sixpence.  Grawnt- 
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2.  A  garden  spider,  with  long  jointed  legs. 
Weaving  spiders  come  not  here: 
Hence,  you  long-legged  spinners  hence!  Shaksp. 
Spi'nnino  IV/ieel,  spin'ning-liw^el.  n.  s. 
[from  h/iin.']  The  wheel  by  which,  since 
the  disuse  of  the  rock,  the  thread  is 
drawn. 

My  spinning  xcheel  and  rake 
Let  Susan  keep  for  her  dear  sister's  sake.        Gay. 
Spi'nny,    spiii^.    adj.    1    suppose,  small, 
slender.   A  barbarous  word. 

They  plow  it  early  in  the  year,  and  then  there 
will  come  some  spinny  grass  that  will  keep  it  from 
scalding.  J^lortimer. 

Spino  siTY,  spi-n6s's6-tS.  n.  s.  ^sfiinosusj 
Latin.]  Crabbedncss;  thorny  or  briary 
perplexity. 

Philosophy  consisted  of  nought  but  dry  spinosi- 

ties,  lean  notions,  and  endless  altercations  about 

things  of  nothing.  Glanvilk- 

Spi'nous,  spi'iids.^**  adj.  [^sfiinosus,  Ldt.] 

Tliorny;  full  of  thorns. 
Spi'nster,  spins'tilr.«8    «.  «.  [from  s/iin.^ 
1.  A  woman  that  spins. 

The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun, 
And  the  free  maids  that  weave  their  thread  with 

Ijones, 
Do  use  to  chant  it.  Shakspeare. 

One  Michael  Cassio, 
That  never  set  a  squadron  m  the  field, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster.  Shakspeare. 

2.  [In  law.]  The  general  term  for  a  girl 
or  maiden  woman. 

If  a  gentlewoman  be  termed  spinster,  she  may 

abate  the  writ.  Lord  Coke. 

I  desire  that  a  yearly  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 

shall  be  paid  to  Rebecca  Dinglej,  of  the  city  of 

Dublin,  spinster,  during  her  life.  Sxcift. 

Spi'nstry,  spins'tre.  n.  «.  [from  sfiinster.'^ 

The  work  of  spinning. 
Spi'ny,  spi'n6.  adj.  [ffiina,  Latin.]  Thor- 
ny; briary;  perplexed;  difficult;  trouble- 
some. 

The  first  attempts  arc  always  imperfect;  much 
more  in  so  difficult  and  spiny  an  affair  as  so  nice 
a  subject.  Di^y- 

Spi'racle,  spir'S-kl.*''^  eos  „,  5,  ^stiiracu- 
lum,  Latin.]  A  breathing  hole;  a  vent; 
a  small  aperture. 

Most  of  these  spiracles  perpetually  send  forth  fire, 
more  or  less.  Woodward 

Spi'ral,  spi'ral.''^  adj.  ^s/iiral.,  Fr.  from 
sfiira,  Latin.]  Curve;  winding;  circu- 
larly involved,  like  a  screw. 

The  process  of  the  fibres  in  the  ventricles,  run- 
ning in  spiral  lines  from  the  tip  to  the  base  of  the 
heart,  shews  that  the  systole  of  the  heart  is  a  mus- 
cular constriction,  as  a  purse  is  shut  by  drawing  the 
strings  contrary  ways.  Ray 

Why  earth  or  sun  diurnal  stages  keep, 
lu  spiral  tracts  why  through  the  zodiack  creep. 

Blackmore. 

The  intestinal  tube  affects  a  straight,  instead  of 

a  spiral  cylinder.  ..'irbuthnot. 

Spi'rally,  spi'ral-6.  adv.  [from   s/iirul.j 

In  a  spiral  form. 

The  sides  are  composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres, 

running  circularly  or  s})irally  from  base  to  tip.  Ray. 

Spira'tion,    spi-ri'slmn.    n.    s.   [sfih-utio, 

Lat.]  Breatiiiiig. 
Spire,  spire,  w.  s.  [s/»ra,  Lat.  s/iira,  Ital. 

s/iira.,  Swedish.] 
1.  A  curve  line;  any  thing   wreathed  or 
contorted,  cvciy  wreath  being  in  a  dit 
fercnt  plane;  a  ciiri;  a  twist;  a  wreath 
His  head 
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Crested  aloft,  and  carbuncle  his  eyes; 
With  burnish 'd  neck  of  verdant  gold,  erect 
Amidst  his  circling  spires,  that  on  the  grass 
Floated  redundant.  Milton. 

A  dragon's  fiery  form  belied  the  god. 
Sublime  on  radiant  spires  he  rode.  Dryden. 

Air  seems  to  consist  o(  spires  contorted  into  small 
spheres,  through  the  intei-stices  of  which  the  parti- 
cles of  light  may  freely  pass;  it  is  light,  the  solid 
substance  of  the  spires  being  very  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  spaces  they  take  up.  Cheyne. 

2.  Any  thing  growing  up  taper;  a  round 
pyramid,  so  called,  perhaps,  because  a 
line  drawn  round  and  round  in  less  and 
less  circles  would  be  a  spire;  a  steeple. 

With  glist'ring  spires  and  pinnacles  adorn 'd 

Milton. 

He  cannot  make  one  spire  of  grass  more  or  less 
than  he  hath  made  Halt. 

These  pointed  spires  that  wound  the  ambient  sky. 
Inglorious  change!  shall  in  destruction  lie.     Prior. 

3.  The  t  p  or  uppermost  point. 

'Twere  no  less  tian  a  traducement  to  silence, 
that 
Which  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd. 
Would  seem  but  modest.  Shakspeare. 

To  vSpiRh:,  spin .  V,  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  slioot  up  pyramdically. 

It  is  not  so  apt  to  spire  up  as  the  other  sorts,  being 
more  inclined  to  branch  into  arms.  Mortimer. 

2.  [nfiiro,  Lat.J  To  breathe.    Not  in  use. 

Sfienser. 
SPI'RIT,  spir'it.i°8  109  no  „.  s.  [sfiiritus, 

Latin.] 
. .   Breath;  wind. 

All  purges  have  in  them  a  raw  spirit,  or  wind, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  tension  in  the  sto- 
mach. Bacon. 

All  bodies  have  spirits  and  pneumatical  parts 
within  them;  but  the  main  difference  between  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  are,  that  the  spirits  of  things 
animate  are  all  continued  within  themselves,  and 
braiiched  in  veins  as  blood  is;  and  the  spirits  have 
also  certain  seats  where  the  principal  do  reside,  and 
whereunto  the  rest  do  resort:  but  the  spirits  in  things 
inanimate  are  shut  in  and  cut  off  by  the  tangible 
parts,  as  air  in  snow.  Bacon. 

The  balmy  spirit  of  the  western  breeze.      .Snon. 
2.  [^es/irit,  Fr.]  An  immaterial  substance; 
an  intellectual  being. 

Spirit  is  a  substance,  wherein  thinking,  knowing, 
doubting,  and  a  power  of  moving,  do  subsist.  Locke, 

She  is  a  spirit;  yet  not  like  air  or  wind, 
Nor  like  the  spirits  about  the  heart  or  brain; 

Nor  like  those  spirits  which  alchymists  do  find, 
When  they  in  ev'ry  thing  seek  gold  in  vain: 

For  she  all  natures  under  heav'n  doth  pass, 
Being  like  those  spirits  which  God's  bright  face  do 
see; 

Or  like  himself,  whose  image  once  she  was, 
Though  now,  alas!  she  scarce  his  shadow  be: 

For  of  all  forms  she  holds  the  first  degree, 
That  are  to  gross  material  bodies  knit; 

Yet  she  herself  is  bodyless  and  free, 
And  though  confin'd  is  almost  infinite.  Davies. 

I  shall  depend  upon  your  constant  friendship; 
like  the  trust  we  have  in  benevolent  spirits,  who, 
though  we  never  see  or  hear  them,  we  think  are 
constantly  praying  for  us.  Pope. 

If  we  seclude  space,  there  will  remain  in  the 
world  but  matter  and  mind,  or  body  and  spirit. 

Watts. 

You  are  all  of  you  pure  spirits.     I  don't  mean 

that  you  have  not  bodies  that  want  meat  and  drink, 

and  sleep  and  cloathing;  but  that  all  that  deserves 

to  be  called  you,  is  nothing  else  but  spirit.       Law. 

i.  The  soul  of  man. 

The  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  that  gave  it. 

Bible. 

Look,  who  comes  here?  a  grave  unto  a  soul. 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit  'gainst  her  will 
In  the  vile  prison  of  aiHii  'ed  breath.      Hhakspeare. 
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Every  thing  that  you  call  yours,  besides  this  spirit, 
is  but  like  your  cloathing:  sometimes  that  is  only  to 
be  used  for  a  while,  and  then  to  end,  and  die  and 
wear  away.  Laic. 

4.  An  apparition. 

They  were  terrified,  and  supposed  that  they  had 

seen  a  spirit-  Luke. 

Perhaps  you  might  sec  the  image,  and  not  the 

glass;  the  former  appearing  like  a  spirit  in  the  air. 

Bacon. 
Whilst  young,  preserve  this  tender  mind  from 
all  impressions  of  spirits  and  goblins  in  the  dark. 

Locke. 

5.  Temper;  habitual  disposition  of  mind. 

He  sits 
Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit,  to  rase 
Quite  out  their  native  language.  Milton. 

That  peculiar  law  of  Christianity,  which  forbids 
revenge,  no  man  can  think  it  grievous,  who  consi- 
ders the  restless  torment  of  a  malicious  and  revenge- 
ful spint.  TiUotson. 

Nor  once  disturb  their  heav'nly  spiiils 
With  Scapin's  cheats,  or  Caesar's  merits.  Prior. 
ftLet  them  consider  how  far  they  are  from  that 
spirit  which  prays  for  its  most  unjust  enemies,  if 
they  have  not  kindness  enough  to  pray  for  those,  by 
whose  labours  and  service  they  live  in  ease  them- 
selves. Law. 

He  is  the  devout  man,  who  lives  no  longer  on  his 
own  will,  or  the  way  and  spirit  of  the  world,  but  to 
the  sole  will  of  God.  Law. 

6.  Ardour;  courage;  elevation;  vehemence 
of  mind. 

'Tis  well  blown,  lads; 
This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes.  Shaksp. 

Farcwel  the  big  war, 
The  sjurit-stirring  drum,  th'  ear-piercing  fife. 

Shakspeare. 

The  king's  party,  called  the  cavaliers,  began  to 

recover  their  spirits.  Swift. 

7.  Genius;  vigour  of  mind. 

More  ample  spirit  than  hitherto  was  wont 
Here  needs  me,  while  the  famous  ancestors 
Of  my  most  dreaded  sovereign  I  recount, 
By  which  all  earllily  princes  she  doth  far  surmount . 

Fairy  Qiteen. 
To  a  mighty  work  thou  goest,  O  king, 
That  equal  spirits  and  equal  pow'rs  shall  bring. 

Daniel. 
A  wild  Tartar,  when  he  spies 
A  man  that's  handsome,  valiant,  wise, 
If  he  can  kill  him,  thinks  t'  inherit 
His  wit,  his  beauty,  and  his  spirit.  Bullei: 

The  noblest  spirit  or  genius  cannot  deserve 
enough  of  mankind,  to  pretend  to  the  esteem  of  he- 
roick  virtue.  Temple. 

8.  Turn  of  mind;  power  of  mind,  moral 
or  intellectual. 

You  were  us'd 
To  say  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spmte. 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakspeare. 
I  ask  but  half  thy  mighty  spirit  for  me.     Cowley. 
A  perfect  judge  will  read  each  work  of  wit 
With  the  same  spirit  that  its  author  writ: 
Survey  the  whole,  nor  seek  slight  f^ult  to  find, 
Where  nature  moves,  and  rapture  warms,  the  mind. 

Pope. 

9.  Intellectual  powers  distinct  from  the 
body. 

These  discourses  made  so  deep  impression  upon 
the  mind  and  si<irit  of  the  prince,  whose  nature  was 
inclined  to  adventures,  that  he  was  transported  with 
the  thought  of  it.  Clofrendon. 

In  spirit  perhaps  he  also  saw 
Rich  Mexico,  the  seat  of  Moutezume.  Miltm. 

\0.   Sentiment;  perct-ption. 

You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid: 
Your  spirit  is  too  true,  your  fears  too  certain. 

Shakspeare. 
1 1 .   Eagerness;  desire. 

God  has  changed  men's  tempers  with  the  times. 
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and  made  a  spirit  of  building  succeed  a  spirit  ofpull- 
ing  down.  South. 

12.  Man  of  activity;  man  of  life,  fire,  and 
enterprise. 

The  watry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  thej  come.   Shaksp. 

13.  Persons  distinguished  by  qualities  of 
the  mind.  A  French  word,  happily 
growing  obsolete. 

Romish  adversaries,  from  the  rising  up  of  some 
schismatical  spirits  amongst  us,  conclude  that  the 
main  body  of  our  church  is  schismatical,  because 
some  branches  or  members  thereof  were  such. 

fVhits. 

Oft  pitying  God  did  well-form'd  spirits  raise, 
Fit  for  the  toilsome  bus'ness  f^  their  days, 
To  free  the  groaning  nation,  and  to  give 
Peace  fust,  and  then  the  rules  in  peace  to  live. 

Cowley. 

Such  spirits  as  he  desired  to  please,  such  would  I 
chuse  for  my  judges.  Dryden, 

14.  That  which  gives  vigour  or  cheerful- 
ness to  the  mind;  the  purest  part  of  the 
body,  bordering,  says  Sydenham,  on 
immateriality.  In  this  meaning  it  is 
commonly  written  with  the  plural  ter- 
mination. 

Though  thou  didst  but  jest. 
With  my  vex'd  sjArits  I  cannot  take  a  truce, 
But  they  will  quake.  Shakspeare. 

When  i  sit  and  tell 
The  warliite  feats  I've  done,  his  spirits  Ay  out 
into  my  story.  Uliakspeare. 

Alas!  when  all  our  lamps  are  burn'd, 
Our  bodies  wasted  and  our  spirits  spent, 

When  we  have  all  the  learned  volumes  turn'd 
Which  yield  men's  wits  both  help  and  ornament; 
What  can  we  know,  or  what  can  we  discern.-' 

Davies. 
It  was  the  time  when  gentle  night  began 
T'  indrench  with  sleep  the  busy  spirits  of  man. 

Coicley. 
To  sing  thy  praise,  would  heav'n  my  breath  pro- 
long. 
Infusing  spirits  worthy  such  a  song, 
Not  Thracian  Orpheus  should  transcend  my  lays. 

Dryden. 
All  men  by  experience  find  the  necessity  and  aid 
of  the  spirits  in  the  business  of  concoction. 

Blackmore. 
By  means  of  the  curious  inosculation  of  the  audi- 
tory nerves,  the  organs  of  the  spiiits  should  be  al- 
layed. Derham. 

In  some  fair  body  thus  the  secret  soul 
With  spirits  feeds,  with  vigour  fills,  the  whole; 
Each  motion  guides,  and  ev'ry  nerve  sustains. 
Itself  unseen,  but  in  th'  cfiFects  remains.         Pope. 
He  is  always  forced  to  drink  a  hearty  glass,  to 
drive  thoughts  of  business  out  of  his  head,  and  make 
his  spirits  drowsy  enough  for  sleep.  Law. 

15.  Characteristical  likeness;  essential 
qualities. 

Italian  pieces  will  appear  best  in  a  room  where 
the  windows  are  high,  because  they  are  commonly 
made  to  a  descending  light,  which  of  ail  other  doth 
set  off  men's  faces  in  their  truest  spirit.       Wotton. 

16.  Any  thing  eminently  pure  and  refined. 

Nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself. 

Shakspeare. 

17.  That  which  hath  power  or  energy. 
There  is  in  wine  a  mighty  spirit,  that  will  not  be 

congealed.  ,.  .      ,  ^  ^''"'''• 

18.  \n  inflammable  liquor  raised  by  dis- 
tillation: as  brandy,  rum. 

What  the  chymists  call  spirit,  they  apply  the 
name  to  so  many  different  things,  that  they  seem 
to  have  no  settled  notion  of  the  thing.  In  general, 
they  give  the  name  of  spirit  to  any  distilled  volatile 
Uquor.  ^"y^- 

All  spirits,  by  frequent  use,  destroy,  and  at  last 


extinguish  the  nntural  heat  of  the  stomach. 

Temple. 
In  distillations,  what  trickles  down  the  sides  of 
the  receiver,  if  it  will  not  mix  with  water,  is  oil;  if 
it  will,  it  is  sjnrit.  ^rbuthnot. 

9.  It  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  poets 
sfiirit  was  a  monosyllable,  and  therefore 
was  often  written  sfirite,  or,  less  pro- 
perly, sfirig/u. 

The  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  spvight 
Commanded  was.  Spenser. 

To  Spi'rit,  spir'it.  v.  a. 

I.  To  animate  or  actuate  as  a  spirit. 

So  talk'd  the  spirited  sly  snake.  Jtfitton. 

To  excite;  to  animate;  to  encourage; 
to  invigorate  to  action. 

He  will  be  faint  in  any  execution  of  such  a  coun- 
sel, unless  spirited  by  the  unanimous  decrees  of  a 
general  diet.  Temple. 

Civil  dissensions  never  fail  of  introducing  and 
spiriting  the  ambition  of  private  men.  Sicijt 

Many  officers  and  private  men  spirit  up  and  assist 
those  obstinate  people  to  continue  in  their  rebellion, 

Swift. 
3.  To  dravv;  to  entice. 

In  the  southern  coast  of  America,  the  southern 
point  of  the  needle  varieth  toward  the  land,  as  be- 
ing disposed  and  spirited  that  way  by  the  meridional 
and  proper  hemisphere  Broxcn. 

The  ministry  had  him  spirited  away,  and  carried 
abroad  as  a  dangerous  person.  Jirhuthnot  and  Pope. 

Spi'ritally,  spir'it-al-6.  ad-v.  [from  sfii- 

ritus,  Latin.]   By  means  of  the  breath. 

Conceive  one  of  each  pronounced  spiritally,  the 

other  vocally.  Holder. 

Spi'rited,    spir'it-6d.    adj.  [from  s/iirit.] 

Lively;  vivacious;  full  of  fire. 

Drydea's  translation  of  Virgil  is  noble  and  spirit- 
ed. Pope. 
Spi'ritedness,  spir'it-6d-n^s.  n.3.  [from 
sfiiri/.ed.']  Disposition  or  make  of  mind. 
He  showed  the  narrow  spiritedneas,  pride,  and 
ignorance  of  pedants.                                  Mdison. 
Spi'ritfulness,  spir'it-ful-n^s.  n.  *.  [from 
sfiirit  and  full.']  Sprig htliness;   liveli- 
ness. 

A  cock's  crowing  is  a  tone  that  corresponds  to 
singing,  attesting  his  mirth  and  spiritfv,lness. 

Harvey. 
Spi'ritless,  spir'it-l^s.  adj.  [from  spirit.'] 
Dejected;    low;    deprived    of    vigour; 
wanting  courage;  depressed. 

A  man  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe  begone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain.  Shakspeare. 

Of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd, 
Exhausted,  spiritless,  afflicted,  fall'n.  Milton. 

Nor  did  all  Rome,  grown  spiritless,  supply 
A  man  that  for  bold  truth  durst  bravely  die.  Dryd. 

Art  thou  so  base,  so  spiritless  a  slave.' 
Not  so  he  bore  the  fate  to  which  you  doom'd  him. 

Smith. 

Spi'ritous,  spir'it-6s.  adj.  [from  spirit.] 

1.  Refined;  defecated;  advanced  near  to 
spirit. 

More  refin'd .  more  spirilous  and  pure, 
As  nearer  to  him  plac'd,  or  neai-er  tending.  Milton. 

2.  Fine;  ardent;  active. 
Spi'ritousness,  spir'it-i'is-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

sfiiritous.]     Fineness    and   activity  of 
parts. 

They,  notwithstanding  the  great  thinness  and 
spiritovLsness  of  the  liquor,  did  lilt  up  the  upper  sur- 
face, and  for  a  moment  form  a  thin  film  like  a 
small  hemisphere.  lioyle. 

Spi'hitual,  spir'it-tshu-il.*^i  adj.  \sfiirit- 
uel,  French;  from  spirit.] 


1 .  Distinct  from  matter;  immaterial;  in- 
corporeal. 

Echo  is  a  great  argument  of  the  spiritual  essence 
of  sounds;  for  if  it  were  corporeal,  the  repercussioa 
should  be  created  by  like  instruments  with  the  ori- 
ginal sound.  Bacon. 

Both  visibles  and  audibles  in  their  working  emit 
no  corporeal  substance  into  their  mediums,  but  only 
carry  certain  spiritual  species.  Bacon. 

All  creatures,  as  well  spiritiuU  as  corporeal,  de- 
clare their  absolute  dependence  upon  the  first  Au- 
thor of  all  beings,  the  only  «elf-existeut  God. 

Bentley. 

2.  Mental;  intellectual. 
Spiritual  armour,  able  to  resist 

Satan's  assaults.  Miltoti. 

The  same  disaster  has  invaded  his  spiritiials;  the 

passions  rebel ;  and  there  are  so  many  governours, 

that  there  can  be  no  government  South. 

3.  Not  gross;  refined  from  external  things; 
relative  only  to  the  mind. 

Some,  who  pretend  to  be  of  a  more  spiritual  and 
refined  religion,  spend  their  time  in  contemplation, 
and  talk  much  of  communion  with  God.     Calatny 

4.  Not  temporal;  relating  to  the  things  of 
heaven;  ecclesiastical. 

Place  man  in  some  publick  society,  civil  or 
spiritual.  Hooker. 

Thou  art  reverend 
Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty. 
Upon  our  spirrtttat  convocation. 
As  touching  France,  to  give  a  greater  sum 
Than  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  did    Shakspeare. 

Those  servants,  who  have  believing  masters,  are 
forbid  to  withdraw  any  thing  of  their  worldly  re- 
spect, as  presuming  upon  their  spirttwot  kindred; 
or  to  honour  them  less,  because  they  are  beetle 
their  brethren  in  being  believers.  Kettleuorth. 

The  clergy's  business  lies  among  the  laity;  nor  is 
there  a  more  effectual  way  to  forward  the  salvation 
of  men's  souls,  than  for  spiritual  persons  to  make 
themselves  as  agreeable  as  they  can  in  the  conver- 
sations of  the  world.  Sicift. 

She  loves  them  as  her  spiritual  children,  and 
they  reverence  her  as  their  spiritual  mother,  with 
an  affection  far  above  that  of  the  fondest  friends. . 

Law. 
Spiritua'lity,    spir-it-tsh6-al'6-te,    n,  t. 
[from  spiritual.] 

1.  Incorporeity;  immateriality;  essence 
distinct  from  matter. 

If  this  light  be  not  spiritual,  yet  it  approachedi 
nearest  unto  spirituality :  and  if  it  have  any  corpo- 
rality,  then  of  all  other  the  most  subtile  and  pure. 

Raleigh. 

2.  Intellectual  nature. 
A  pleasure  made  for  the  soul,  suitable  to  its  spi- 
rituality, and  equal  to  all  its  capacities.         South. 

3.  \_sfiiritualite,  Vv.]  Acts  independent  of 
the  body;  pure  acts  of  the  soul;  mental 
refinement. 

Many  secret  indispositions  and  aversions  to  duty 
will  steal  upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  both 
time  and  close  application  of  mind  to  recover  it  to 
such  a  frame,  as  shall  dispose  it  for  the  spirilualitin 
of  religion.  SovXh. 

,  That  which  belongs  to  any  one  as  an 
ecclesiastick. 

Of  common  right,  the  dean  and  chapter  are  guar- 
dians of  the  spiritwattties,  during  the  vacancy  of  a 
bishoprick.  Jiyliffe, 

SpiRiTU A liza'tion,  spir-it-tshu-al-^-z4'- 
shian.  n.  s.  [from  spiritualize.]  The  act 
of  spiritualizing. 

To  Spi'RiTUALizE,spir'it-tshU'al-ize.x'.  a. 
\_spiritualiaer,     French,     from    spirit.] 
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To  refine  the  intellect;  to  purify  from 
the  feculencies  of  the  world. 

This  would  take  it  much  out  of  the  care  of  the 
soul,  to  spiritualize  aud  replenish  it  with  good  works. 

Hammond. 

We  begin  our  surrey  from  the  lowest  dreg?  of 
tense,  and  so  ascend  to  our  more  spiritualized  selves. 

Glanville. 

As  to  the  future  glory  in  which  the  body  is  to 
partake,  that  load  of  earth  which  now  engages  to 
corruption,  must  be  calcined  and  spiritualized,  and 
thus  be  cloathed  upon  with  glory.     Decay  of  Piety. 

If  man  will  act  rationally,  he  cannot  admit  any 
competition  between  a  momentary  satisfaction,  and 
an  everlasting  happiness,  as  great  as  God  can  give, 
and  our  spiritualized  capacities  receive.       Rogers. 

Spi'RiTUALLY,spir'it-tshu-al-16.  arfv.[from 
sfiiritual.']  Without  corporeal  gross- 
ness;  with  attention  to  things  purely  in- 
tellectual. 

In  the  same  deg»ee  that  virgins  live  more  spirit- 
ually than  other  persons,  in  the  same  degree  is  their 
virginity  a  more  excellent  state.  Taylor. 

Spi'kitualty,  spir'it-tshu-41-ti.  n.s.  [from 
spiritual.]  Ecclesiastical  body.  Not  in 
use. 

We  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time.       Shakspeare. 
Spi'rituous,  splr'it-tshu-ils.  adj.  {jfiiritu- 
eux,  Fr.  from  .^fiirit.] 

1.  Having  the  quality  of  spirit,  tenuity, 
and  activity  of  parts. 

More  refiu'd,  more  spirituous  and  pure, 
As  to  him  nearer  tending.  Milton. 

The  most  spirituous  and  most  fragrant  part  of  the 
plant  exhales  by  the  action  of  the  sun.     Jirhuthnot. 

2.  Lively;  gay;  vivid;  airy. 

It  may  appear  airy  and  spirituous,  and  fit  for  the 
welcomeofchearful  guests.  Wotton 
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Spirituo'sity,     spir-it-tsh6-os's6-t^.      > 
Spi'rituousness,      spir'it-tshi-fls-n^s.  3 
n.  a.  [from  s/iirituoua.']     The  quality  of 
being  spirituous;  tenuity  and  activity. 
To    Spirt,     spCirt.^s     -v.   n.     [sfiruyten., 
Dutch,  to   shoot  up.    Skinner;  sfiritta., 
Swedish,  to  fly  out,  Lyer\     To  spring 
out  in  a  sudden  stream;  to  stream  out 
by  intervals. 

Bottling  of  beer,  while  new  and  full  of  spirit, 
so  that  it  spirleth  when  the  stopple  is  taken  forth, 
maketh  the  drink  more  quick  and  windy.       Bacon. 

Thus  the  small  jett,  which  hasty  hands  unlock. 
Spirts  in  the  gard'ner's  eyes  who  "turns  the  cock. 

Pope. 
To  Spirt,  spiirt.  v.  a.    To  throw  out  in  a 
jet. 

When  weaiy  Proteus 
Rctir'd  for  shelter  to  his  wonted  caves, 
His  finny  flocks  about  their  shepherd  play. 
And,  rowling  round  him,  spirt  the  bitter  sea. 

Dryden. 
When  rams  the  passage  hide, 
Oft  the  loose  stones  spirt  up  a  muddy  tide 
Beneath  thy  careless  foot.  (jau. 

Spirt,  spiirt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sudden  ejection. 

2.  Sudden  effort. 

7'o  Spi'htle,  spCirt'tl.""*  v.  c  [a  corrup- 
tion o(  ■■i/iirt.]  To  shoot  scatteringly. 

The  brains  and  mingled  blood  were  spirtled  on 
^^  ^"a"  Drayton. 

The  terraqueous  globe  would,  by  thecentrifun-al 
force  of  that  motion,  be  soon  dissipated  and  spirtled 
into  the  circumambient  space,  was  it  not  kept  to- 
gether by  this  noble  contrivance  of  the  Crcato.-. 

Derham. 


Spi'ry,  spl'r^.  adj.  [from  sfiire."] 

1.  Pyramidal. 
Waste  sandy  valleys,  once  perplex'd  with  thorn. 

The  spiry  fir  and  shapely  box  adorn .  Pope. 

In  these  lone  walls,  their  days  eternal  bound. 
These  moss-ijrown  domes  with  spiry  turrets  crown'd. 
Where  awful  arches  make  a  noon-day  night. 
And  the  dim  windows  shed  a  solemn  light. 
Thy  eyes  diffus'd  a  reconciling  ray. 
And  gleams  of  glory  brightcn'd  all  the  day.     Pope. 

2.  Wreathed;  curled. 
Hid  in  the  .spiry  volumes  of  the  snake, 

I  lurk'd  within  the  covert  of  a  brake.  Dryden. 

Spiss,  spls.  adj.  \_s/iissus,  Latin.J  Close; 
firm;  thick.   Not  in  use. 

From  his  modest  and  bumble  charity,  virtues 
which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windinessof 
much  knowledge,  issued  this  spiss  and  dense  yet 
polished,  this  copious  yet  concise,  treatise  of  the 
variety  of  languages.  Brerewood. 

Sri'ssiTUDE,    spis's6-tude.    n.  s.    [from 
spissus,  Latin.]  Crossness;  thickness. 

Drawing  wine  or  beer  from  the  lees,  called  rack- 
ing, it  will  clarify  the  sooner;  for  though  the  lees 
keep  the  drink  in  heart,  and  make  it  lasting,  yet 
they  cast  up  some  spissitude.  Bacon. 

Spissitude  is  subdued  by  acrid  things,  and  acri- 
mony by  inspissating.  JlrbiUhnot. 
Spit,  spit.    n.  s.   [ppican,    Saxon;    spi(, 
Dutch;  spedo,  Italian.] 

1.  A  long  prong  on  which  meat  is  driven, 
to  be  turned  before  the  fire. 

A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium; 
'Tis  I  tliat  made  thy  widows:  then  know  me  not. 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones. 
In  puny  battle  slay  me.  Shakspeare. 

They  may  be  contrived  to  the  moving  of  sails  in 
a  chimney  corner,  the  motion  of  which  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  turning  of  &  spit.  Wilkins. 

With  Peggy  Dixon  thoughtful  sit. 
Contriving  for  the  pot  and  spit.  Stoifl. 

2.  Such  a  depth  of  earth  as  is  pierced  by 
one  action  of  the  spade. 

Where  the  earth  is  washed  from  the  quick,  face 
it  with  the  first  spit  of  earth  dug  out  of  the  ditch. 

Mortimer 
To  Spit,  spit.  v.  a.  preterit  spat;  parti- 
ciple pass,  spit  or  spitted,   [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  put  upon  a  spit. 

I  sec  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point  Shakspeaw. 

2.  To  thrust  through. 
I  spitUd  frogs,  I  crush'd  a  heap  of  emmets. 

Dryden. 
To  Spit,    spit.    v.  a.   [j-poecan,   Saxon; 
spytter,  Danish.]   To  eject  from  the 
mouth. 


mouth. 

A  large  mouth,  indeed, 
That  spits  forth  death  and  mountains.    Shakspeare. 

Commissions  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  make  bold  mouths 
Tongues  spit  their  duties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freezp 
Allegiance  in  them.  Shakspeare. 

The  sea  thrusts  up  her  waves. 
One  after  other,  thicke  and  high,  upon  the  groan- 
ing shores; 
First  in  herself  loud,  but  oppos'd  with  banks  and 

rocks,  she  rores. 

And  all  her  backe  in  bristles  set,  spUt  every  way 

^^'  f<"n^-  Chapman. 

To  Spit,  spit.  v.  n.   To  throw  out  spittle 

or  moisture  of  the  mouth. 

Very  good  orators,  when  they  are  here,  will  spit. 

Shakspeare. 
'  dare  meet  Surrey, 
And  spit  upon  him  whilst  I  say  he  lyes.        Slutksp. 
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The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  bead 
Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  tbey  come. 

Shakspeare. 

He  spat  on  the  ground,  made  clay  of  the  spittle, 
and  anointed  the  eyes  of  the  blind  man.  John. 

A  mai-i  came  from  her  father's  house  to  one  of 
the  tribunals  of  the  Gentiles,  and,  declaring  herself 
a  Christia.i,  spit  in  the  judge's  face.  South. 

A  drunkard  men  abhor,  and  would  even  spit  at 
him,  were  it  not  for  fear  he  should  do  something 
more  than  spit  at  them.  South. 

Spit  on  your  finger  and  thumb,  and  pinch  the 
snuff  till  the  candle  goes  out.  Sivifl. 

Spi'ttal,  splt'tl.  n.s.  [corrupted  from 
hospital.]  A  charitable  foundation-  In 
use  only  in  the  phrases,  aspittal  sermon, 
and  rod  not  the  spittal. 
To  Spi'tchcock,  spUsh'kok.  v.  a.  To  cut 
an  eel  in  pieces  and  roast  him.  Of  this 
word  I  find  no  good  etymology. 

No  man  lards  salt  pork  with  orange  peel. 
Or  garnishes  his  lamb  with  spitchcockt  eel.     King. 

SPITE,  spite.  w.«.  \_spij(,  Dutch;  despit, 

French.] 
1.  Malice;  rancour;  hate;  malignity;  ma- 
levolence. 

This  breeding  rather  spite  than  shame  in  her,  or, 
if  it  were  a  shame,  a  shame  not  of  the  fault  but  of 
the  repulse,  she  did  thirst  for  a  revenge.      Sidiuy. 

Bewray  they  did  their  inward  boiling  spile, 
Each  stirring  others  to  revenge  their  cause. 

Dante/. 
Done  all  to  spite 
The  great  Creator;  but  their  spite  still  serves 
His  glory  to  augment.  Milton. 

Begone,  ye  criticks,  and  restrain  your  spite; 
Codrus  writes  on,  and  will  for  ever  write.        Pope. 

2.  Spite  of,  or  In  Spite  of.  Notwith- 
standing; in  defiance  of.  It  is  often  used 
without  any  malignity  of  meaning. 

I'll  guard  thee  free. 

And  save  thee  in  her  spite.  Chapman. 

Blessed  be  such  a  preacher,  whom   Goil  made 

use  of  to  speak  a  word  in  season,  and  saved  me  in 

spite  of  the  world,  the  devil,  and  myself.         South. 

In  spite  of  me  I  love,  and  see  too  late 
My  mother's  pride  must  find  my  mother's  fate. 

Dryden. 
For  thylov'd  sake,  spite  of  my  boding  fears, 
I'll  meet  the  danger  which  ambition  brings.  Rowe. 

My  father's  fate, 
In  spite  o/all  the  fortitude  that  shines 
Before  my  face  in  Cato's  great  example, 
Subdues  my  soul,  and  fills  my  eyes  with  tears. 

Mdison. 
In  spite  of  all  applications,  the  patient  grew  worse 
every  day.  Jirbulhnot. 

To  Spite,  spite,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mischief;  to  treat  maliciously;  to 
vex;  to  thwart  malignantly. 

Bcguil'd,  divorc'd,  wrong'd,  spighted,  slain. 
Most  detestable  death,  by  tliee.  Shafr^eare. 

I'll  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love. 
To  spight  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.       ShaLip. 

2.  To  fill  with  spite;  to  oflfend. 

So  with  play  did  he  a  good  while  fight  against 
the  fight  of  Zelinane,  who,  more  spiled  with  that 
courtesy,  that  one  that  did  nothing  should  be  able 
to  resist  her,  burned  away  with  cbolei  any  mitions 
which  might  grow  out  of  her  own  sweet  disposition. 

Sixliiey. 

Darius,  sjnted  at  the  mng-  endeavoured  to  abolisb 

not  only  their  learning  bur  t!ieir  language.  Timpte. 

Spiteful,  spltc'fiil.  adj.  \^spiit  axKifull.l 

Malicious;  malignant. 

The  .lews  were  the  deadliest  an(]  spitefulUsl  ene- 
mies oC  dnhtianity  that  were  in  the  world   and  in 
this  respect  iheir  order's  to  be  shunned.      Ilouker 
All  you  have  done 
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Hath  been  but  for  a  wayward  son, 
Spiteful  and  wrathful.  Shakspeare. 

Our  public  form  of  divine  service  and  worship 
is  in  eveiy  part  thereof  religious  and  holy,  maugre 
the  malice  of  spiteful  wretches  who  have  depraved 
it.  White. 

Contempt  is  a  thing  made  up  of  an  undervaluing 
«f  a  man,  upon  a  belief  of  his  utter  uselessness,  and 
a  spiteful  endeavour  to  engage  the  rest  of  the  world 
iu  the  same  slight  esteem  of  him.  South. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down. 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Ih-yden. 
Spi'tefully,     spite'lul-ld.    adv.    [from 
spiteful.']  Maliciously;  malignantly. 

Twice  false  Evadne,  spitp/u%  forsworn ! 
That  fatal  beast  like  this  I  would  have  torn. 

Waller. 
Venessa  sat, 
Scarce  list'ning  to  their  idle  chat, 
Further  than  sometimes  by  a  frown, 
When  they  grew  pert  to  pull  them  down: 
At  last  she  spitefully  was  bent 
To  try  their  wisdom's  full  extent.  Swift. 

Spi'tefulness,  spile'ful-nSs.  n.  s.  [from 
spiteful.]  Malice;  malignity;  desire  of 
vexing. 

It  looks  more  like  spitefulness  and  ill-nature,  than 
a  diligent  search  after  truth.     Keil  against  Burnet. 
Spi'ttkd,  spit'i^d.  adj.  [from  spit.']    Shot 
out  into  length. 

Whether  the  head  of  a  deer,  that  by  age  is  more 
spitted,  may  be  brought  again  to  be  more  branched. 

Bacon. 
Spi'tter,  spit'tiir.9*  n.s.  [from  spit.] 

1.  One  who  puts  meat  on  a  spit. 

2.  One  who  spits  with  his  mouth. 

3.  A  young  deer.  Ainsworth. 
Spi'ttle,  spii'tl.*"^  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 

hospital,  and  therefore  better  written 
spital,  or  spiital.]  A  hospital.  It  is 
still  retained  in  Scotland. 

To  the  spittle  go, 
And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazarkite  of  Cressid's  kind.    Shaksp. 

This  is  it 
That  makes  the  waned  widow  wed  again, 
She  whom  the  spittle  house,  and  ulcerous  sores, 
Would  cast  the  gorge  at;  this  embalms  and  spices 
To  th'  April-day  again.  Shaksjyeare. 

Cure  the  spittle  world  of  maladies.     Cleavetand. 
Spi'ttle,  spii'tl.  n.s.  [ppoetlian,  Saxon.] 
Moisture  of  the  mouth. 
The  saliva  or  spittle  is  an  humour  of  eminent  use. 

Ray. 
Maenas  and  Atys  in  the  mouth  were  bred. 
And  never  hatch'd  within  the  lau'ring  head; 
No  blood  from  bitten  nails  those  poems  drew. 
But  churnM  like  spittle  from  the  lips  they  flew. 

Dryden. 
The  spittle  is  an  active  liquor  immediately  de- 
rived from  the  arterial  blood:  it  is  saponaceous. 

^rbuthnot. 
A  genius  for  all  stations  fit. 
Whose  meanest  talent  is  his  wit: 
His  heart  too  great,  thougli  fortune  little, 
To  lick  a  rascal  statesman's  spittle.  Swift. 

Spi'tvenom,  bpit'v6n-um.    >i.s.   [.f/?// and 
venom.l  Poison  ejected  from  the  mouth 
The  spitvenom  of  their  poisoned  hearts  breaketh 
out  to  the  annoyance  of  others.  Hooker. 

Splanchno'logy,  .piantsh-no)  io-je.  n  s. 
[splanchnologies  Fr.  «r5rA«y%v*  and  Aa- 
y(^.]  A  treatise  or  description  of  the 
bowels. 
To  SPLASH,  splash,  v.  a.  [filaska,  Swe- 
dibh.  Thev  have  both  an  affinity  with 
plash.]  To  daub  with  dirt  in  great 
quantities. 


Spla'shy,  splash'e.  adj.  [from  splash.'] 
Full  of  dirty  water;  apt  to  daub. 

To  Splay,  spla.  v.  a.  To  dislocate  or  break 
a  horse's  shoulder  bone. 

Spla'yfoot,  spla'fiit.  adj.  [splay,  or  dis- 
play, am\/oot.]  Having  the  fool  turned 
inward. 

Though  still  some  traces  of  our  rustic  vein 
And  splayfoot  verse  remain'd,  and  will  remain. 

Pope. 

Si'la'ymouth,  spl&'m66r/i.  n.  s.  [s/ilay  and 
mouth.]    Mouth  widened  by  design. 

All  authors  to  their  own  defects  are  blind: 
Hadst  thou  but,  Janus-like,  a  face  behind, 
To  see  the  people  when  splaymouths  they  make, 
To  mark  their  fingers  pointed  at  thy  back. 
Their  tongues  loH'd  out  a  foot.  Dryden. 

SPLF.LN,  spi^^n.  n.  s.  [spleti,  hz-t.] 

1 .  The  milt;  one  of  the  viscera,  of  which 
the  use  is  scarcely  known.  It  is  sup- 
posed the  seat  of  anger,  melancholy, 
and  mirth. 

If  the  wound  be  on  the  left  hypochondrium,  under 
the  short  ribs,  you  may  conclude  the  spleen  wounded. 

Wiseman, 

2.  Anger;  spite;  ill  humour. 

His  solemne  queen,  whose  spleene  he  was  dispos'd 
To  tempt  yet  further,  knowing  well  what  anger  it 

inclos'd, 
And  how  wives  angers  should  be  us'd.        Chapman. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  tnwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her.     Shaksp. 

Kind  pity  checks  my  spleen;  brave  scorn  forbids 
Those  tears  to  issue,  which  swell  my  eye-lids.  Donne. 

All  envied;  but  the  ihestyan  brethren  show'd 
The  least  respect,  and  thus  they  vent  their  spleen 

aloud: 
Lay  down  those  honour'd  spoils.  Drydtn. 

In  noble  minds  some  dregs  remain. 
Not  yet  purg'd  off,  of  spleen  and  sour  disdain.    Pope. 

3.  A  til  of  anger. 

Charge  not  iu  your  spleen  a  noble  person. 
And  spoil  your  nobler  soul.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  sudden  motion;  a  fit. 

Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
That  in  a  spleen  unfolds  both  heav'n  and  earth ; 
And,  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say  behold! 
The  jaws  of  dai-kness  do  devour  it  up,     Shakspeare. 

5.  Melancholy;  hypochondriacal  vapours. 

The  spleen  with  sullen  vapours  clouds  the  brain. 
And  binds  the  spirits  in  its  heavy  chain; 
Howe'er  the  cause  fantastick  may  appear, 
Th'etfect  is  real,  and  the  pain  sincere.  Blackmore. 

Spleen,  vapours,  and  small-pox  above  them  all. 

Pope. 

Bodies  chang'd  to  recent  forms  by  spleen.    Pope. 

6.  Immoderate  merriment. 

They  that  desire  the  spleen,  and  would  die  with 
laughing.  Shakspeare. 

SpLE'ENKD,spl^en'd.3*^arf/.[from  spleen.] 
Deprived  of  the  spleen. 
Animals  spleened  grow  salacious.         ,Srbuthnot. 

Sple'enful,  sple^n'fil.  adj.  [spleen  and 
full.]  Angry;  peevish;  fretful;  melan- 
choly. 

The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down: 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny.    Shaksp. 

The  chearful  soldiers,  with  new  stores  supplied. 
Now  long  to  execute  iheit  spleenful  will.       Dryden. 

If  you  driuk  tea  upon  a  promontory  that  over- 
hangs the  sea,  the  whistling  of  the  wind  is  belter 
musick  to  contending  minds  than  the  opera  to  the 
spleenful.  Pope. 

.SpLE'ENLESS,spl6en'les.a(/;,[frora«/i/ee.'2.] 
Kind;  gentlej  mild.     Obsolete. 

Mean  time  flew  our  ships,  and  strcight  we  fetcht 


The  syren's  isle;  a  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  wings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel. 

Chapman. 
Sple'enwort,  spli^n'wihrt.   n.  a.   [s/ileen 
and    wort;    asplenion,  Lat.]     A  plant; 
mi  It  waste. 

The  leaves  and  fruit  are  like  those  of  the  fern; 

but  the  pinnulae  are  eared  at  their  basis.      Miller. 

Safe  pass'd  the  gnome  through  this  fantastick 

band, 

A  branch  of  healing  spleenwort  in  his  hand.      Pope. 

Sple'eny,  spleen'e,  adj.  [from  spleen.] 
Angry;  peevish;  humorous. 

What  though  I  know  her  virtuous. 
And  well  deserving;  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran,  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  Shakspeare. 

Sple'ndent,  spl^n'd^nt.  adj.  [sfilendensy 
Lat.]   Shining;  glossy;  having  lustre. 

They  assigned  them  names  from  some  remarkable 
qualities,  that  is  very  observable  in  their  red  and 
splendent  planets.  Broivn. 

Metallick  substances  may,  by  reason  of  their  great 
density,  reflect  all  the  light  incident  upon  them, 
and  so  be  as  opake  and  splendent  as  it  is  possible 
for  any  body  to  be.  J^ewton. 

SPLE'NDID,  splen'dld.  adj.  [splcndide^ 
Fr.  s/ilendidus,  Lat.l  Showy;  magnifi- 
cent; sumptuous;  pompous. 

Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n,  our  state 
Oi splendid  vassalage.  Milton. 

Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
And  slept  beneath  the  pompous  colonnade: 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  -pread, 
In  age  his  equal ,  on  a  splendid  bed.  Pope. 

Sple'ndidly,  spl^ti'did-1^.  adv.  [from 
splendid  ">  Magnificently;  sumptuously; 
pompously. 

Their  condition,  though  it  look  splendidly,  yet 
when  you  handle  it  on  all  sides,  it  will  prick  your 
fingers.  Taylor. 

You  will  not  admit  you  Mve  splendidly,  yet  it  can- 
not be  denied  but  that  you  live  neatly  and  ele- 
gantly. More. 

How  he  lives  and  eats, 
How  largely  gives,  how  splendidly  he  treats.    Dryd. 

He,  of  the  royal  store 
Splendidly  frugal,  sits  whole  nights  devoid 
Of  sweet  repose.  Philips. 

Sple'ndour,  splen'diir,^!'*  n.  s.  [aftlendeury 

French;  splendor,  Lat,] 
I,  Lus're;  powtr  of  shining. 

Splendour  hath  a  degree  of  whiteness,  especially 
if  there  be  a  little  repercussion;  for  a  looking-glass, 
with  the  steel  behind,  looketh  whiter  than  glass  sim- 
ple Bacon. 
The  dignity  of  gold  above  silver  is  not  much;  the 
splendour  is  alike,  and  more  pleasing  to  some  eyes, 
as  in  cloth  of  silver.  Bacon. 
The  first  symptoms  are  achilness,  acertain  splen- 
dour or  shining  in  the  eyes,  with  a  little  moisture, 

^rbuthnot. 
Magnificence;  pomp. 

Romulus,  being  to  give  laws  to  his  new  Romans, 
found  no  better  way  to  procure  an  esteem  and  re- 
verence to  them,  than  by  first  procuring  it  to  him- 
self by  splendour  of  habit  and  retinue.  South. 

'Tis  use  alone  that  sanctifies  expence. 
And  splendour  borrows  all  her  rays  from  sense. 

Pope. 
Sple'netick,  spl^n'e-tik."i"  adj.  [splene- 
tigue,  Fr.]     Troubled  with  the  spleen; 
fretful;  peevisii. 

Horace  purged  himself  from  these  splenelick  re- 
flections in  odes  and  epodes,  before  he  undertook 
his  satires  Dryden. 

This  daughter  silently  lowers,  t'  other  steals  a  kind 
look  at  you,  a  third  is  exactly  well  behaved,  and  a 
fourth  a  splenetick.  Tatler. 
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You  humour  me  when  I  am  sick; 
Why  not  when  I  am  spUnetick?  Pope. 

Sple'nick,  spl^ii'lk.s''^  adj.  [^s/ilenigue, 
French;  sfilen,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  tlie 
spleen. 

Suppose  the  spleen  obstructed  in  its  lower  parts 
and  sjUenick  branch,  a  potent  heat  causetb  the  or- 
gasmus  to  boil.  Harvey. 

The  splenick  vein  hath  divers  cells  opening  into  it 
near  its  extremities  in  human  bodies;  but  in  quad- 
rupeds the  cells  open  into  the  trunks  of  the  splenick 
veins.  Hoy. 

Sple'nish,  spl^ti'ish.  adj.  [from  spleen.^ 
Fretful;  peevish. 

Yourselves  you  must  engage 
Somewhat  to  cool  your  splenish  rage, 
Your  grievous  thirst;  and  to  asswage 
That  first,  you  drink  this  liquor.  Drayton. 

Splk'nitive,  spi^n'6-tlv.5^^  adj.  [from 
s/ileen.~\  Hot;  fiery;  passionate.  Not 
in  use. 

Take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat; 
For  though  I  am  not  splenitive  and  rash, 
Yet  I  have  in  me  something  dangerous.  Shakspeare. 

Splent,  splint,  n.  s.  [or  perhaps  sfilint; 
sfiinella,  Italian.] 

Splenls  is  a  callous  hard  substance,  or  an  insensible 
swelling,  which  breeds  on  or  adheres  to  the  shank- 
bone  of  a  horse,  and,  when  it  grows  big,  spoils  the 
shape  of  the  leg.  When  there  is  but  one,  it  is  called 
a  single  splent;  but  when  there  is  another  opposite 
to  it,  on  the  outside  of  the  shank-bone,  it  is  called  a 
pegged  or  pinned  splent.  Farrier^s  Diet. 

To  Splice,  splise.  v.  a.  ^sfilissen^  Dutch; 
filico,  Latin.]  To  join  the  two  eads  of  a 
rope  without  a  knot. 
Splint,  splint,  n.  s.  \_nfilinter,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  wood  in  general. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood,  or  other  matter, 
used  by  chivurgeons  to  hold  the  bone 
newly  set  in  its  place. 

The  ancients,  after  the  seventh  day,  used  splints, 

which  not  only  kept  the  members  steady,  but  straight; 

and  ofthese  some  are  made  of  tin,  others  of  scabbard 

and  wood,  sowed  up  in  linen  cloths.  Wisemcm. 

To  Splint,  splint.  }  v.  a.  [from  the 

To  Spli'nter,  splintWr.  5      noun.] 

1.  To  secure  by  splints. 

This  broken  joint  intreat  her  to  splinter,  and  this 
crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronger  than  it  was 
before.  SkaKspeare. 

2.  To  shiver;  to  break  into  fragments. 
SPLI'NTER,  splint'iir.98   n.s.   [s/ihnler, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  fragment  of  any  thing  broken  with 
violence. 

He  was  slain  upon  a  course  at  tilt,  one  of  the 
spill. ers  of  Montgomei7's  staff  going  in  at  his 
bevtr.  Bacon. 

Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball, 
And  now  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly; 

Some  preciously  by  shattcr'd  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  by  aromatick  splinters  die.  Dryden. 

2.  A  thin  piece  of  wood. 

A  plain  Indian  fan  used  by  the  meaner  sort, 
made  of  the  small  stringy  parts  of  roots,  spread  out 
in  :i  round  flat  form,  and  so  bound  together  wiih  a 
splinter  hoop,  and  strengthened  with  small  bars  on 
both  sides.  Giew. 

To  Spli'ntkr,  splint'iir.  v.  n,  [from  the 
noun.]  To  be  broken  into  fragments;  to 
be  shivered. 

To  SPLIT,  split.  V.  a.  prct.  and  part.  pass. 
split.   \_sfiUtten,  sfilitten,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  cleave;  to  rive;  to  divide  longitudi- 
nally in  two. 


Do't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart; 
Do't  not,  thou  spliX'st  thine  own.  Shakspeare. 

That  self  hand 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Splitted  the  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Wert  thou  served  up  two  in  one  dish,  the  rather 
To  split  thy  sire  into  a  double  father.'     Cleaveland. 

Cold  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twain.         Dryden. 

A  skull  so  hard,  that  it  is  almost  as  easy  to  split 
a  helmet  of  iron  as  to  make  a  fracture  in  it.     Ray. 

This  effort  is  in  some  earthquakes  so  vehement, 
that  it  splits  and  tears  the  eaith,  making  cracks  or 
chasms  in  it  some  miles.  fVoodward. 

2.  To  divide;  to  part. 

Their  logick  has  appeared  the  mere  art  of  wrang- 
ling, and  their  metaphysicks  the  skill  of  splitting  ao 
hair,  of  distinguishing  without  a  difference.     Watts. 

One  and  the  same  ray  is  by  refraction  disturbed, 
shattered,  dilated,  and  split,  and  spread  into  many 
diverging  rays.  .pTeicton. 

He  instances  Luther's  sensuality  and  disobedience, 
two  crimes  which  he  has  dealt  with;  and,  to  make 
the  more  solemn  shew,  he  split  'em  into  twenty. 

tStterbury. 

Oh!  would  it  please. the  gods  to  split 
Thy  beauty,  size,  and  years,  and  wit, 
No  age  could  furnish  out  a  pair 
Of  nymphs  so  graceful,  wise,  and  fair; 
With  half  the  lustre  of  your  eyes. 
With  half  your  wit,  your  years,  and  size.         Swift. 

3.  To  dash  and  break  on  a  rock. 

God's  desertion,  as  a  full  and  violent  xvind,  drives 
him  in  an  instant,  not  to  the  harbour,  but  on  the 
rock  where  he  will  be  irrecoverably  split. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Those  who  live  by  shores  with  joy  behold 
Some  wealthy  vessel  split  or  stranded  nigh; 

And  from  the  rocks  leap  down  for  shipwreck'd 
gold, 
And  seek  the  tempests  which  the  others  fly      Dryd. 

4.  To  divide;  to  break  into  discord. 

In  states  notoriously  irreligious,  a  secret  and  irre- 
sistible power  splits  their  counsels,  and  smites  their 
most  refined  policies  with  frustration  and  a  curse. 

South. 
To  Split,  split,  -v.  n. 

1.  To  burst  in  sunder;  to  crack;  to  suffer 
disruption. 

A  huge  vessel  of  exceeding  hard  marble  split  asun- 
der by  congealed  water.  Boyle . 

What  is't  to  me, 
Who  never  sail  on  her  unfaithful  sea. 
If  storms  arise  and  clouds  grow  black, 
If  the  mast  split,  and  threaten  wrack.'  Dryden. 

The  road  that  to  the  lungs  this  store  transmits. 
Into  unnumbe.r'd  narrow  channels sp/i/s.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  burst  with  laughter. 
Each  had  a  gravity  would  make  you  split. 

And  shook  his  head  at  M y  as  a  wit.  Pope, 

3.  To  be  broken  against  rocks. 

After  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  the  poor  number  sav'd  with  you 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat.  Shakspeare. 

These  are  the  rocks  on  which  the  sanguine  tribe 
of  lovers  daily  split,  and  on  which  the  politician,  the 
alchymist,  and  proje  ctor  are  cast  away.  Spectator. 
The  seamen  spied  a  rock,  and  the  wind  was  so 
strong  that  we  were  driven  directly  upon  it,  and 
immediately  split.  Swift. 

Spli'iter,  split'tir.^^   n.  s.  [from  sfilit.~\ 
One  who  splits. 

How  should  we  rejoice,  if,  like  Judas  the  first, 
Those  spHMers  of  parsons  in  sunder  should  burst! 

Swift. 
Splu'tter,  spliit'tilr.  n.  s.  Bustle;  tumult. 

A  low  word, 
ro  SPOIL,  spoil.^oa   -u.a.    [s/zoZ/o,  Latin; 

s/io/ier,  French.] 
1 .  To  seize  by  robbery;  to  take  away  by 
force. 
Ye  took  joyfully  the  spoiling  of  your  goods,  know- 


ing iu  yourselves  that  ye  have  in  heaven  an  enduring 
substance.  Hebrews. 

This  mount. 
With  all  his  verdure  spoifd,  and  trees  adrift.  Milton. 

2.  To  plunder;  to  strip  of  goods:  with  of 
before  the  thing  taken. 

Yielding  themselves  upon  the  Turks' faith,  for  the 
safeguard  of  their  liberty  and  goods,  they  were  most 
injuriously  spoiled  o/all  that  they  had.         Knolles. 

Thou  shalt  not  gain  what  1  deuy'd  to  yield. 
Nor  reap  the  harvest,  though  thou  spdVst  the  field. 

Prior- 

My  sons  their  old  unhappy  sire  despise, 
Spoiled  of  his  kingdom,  and  depriv'd  of  eyes.  Pope. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  mar;  to  make  useless. 
[This  IS  properly  s/ii/l;  ypillan,  Sax.] 

Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  through  philosophy 
and  vain  deceit,  Colossians. 

Spiritual  pride  spoils  many  graces.  Taylor. 

Women  are  not  only  spoiled  by  this  education, 

but  we  spoil  that  part  of  the  world  which  would 

otherwise  furnish  most  instances  of  an  eminent  and 

exalted  piety.  Law. 

To  Spoil,  spoil,  v.  n. 

1.  To  practise  robbery  or  plunder. 

England  was  infested  with  robbers  and  outlaws, 
which,  lurking  in  woods,  used  to  break  forth  to  rob 
and  spoil.  Spenser. 

They  which  hate  us  spoil  for  themselves.  Psalms. 

2.  To  grow  useless;  to  be  corrupted. 

He  that  gathered  a  hundred  bushels  of  acorns, 

or  apples,  had  thereby  a  property  in  them:  he  wm 

only  to  look  that  he  used  them  before  they  spoiled, 

else  he  robbed  others.  Locke. 

Spoil,  sp6il.  n.  s.  [jsfioliuiyi,  Lat.] 

1.  That  which  is  taken  by  violence;  that 
which  is  taken  from  an  enemy;  plunder; 
pillage;  booty. 

The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword; 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils. 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.     Shakspeare. 

2.  That  which  is  gained  by  strength  or 
effort. 

But  grant  our  hero's  hopes  long  toil 
And  comprehensive  genius  crown. 

Each  science  and  each  art  his  spoil, 
Yet  what  reward,  or  what  renown.'  Bentley. 

3.  That  which  is  taken  from  another. 

Gentle  gales. 
Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
These  balmy  spoils.  Milton. 

4.  The  act  of  robbery;  robbery;  waste. 

The  man  that  hath  not  musick  in  himself, 
Nor  is  notmov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  fur  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils.      Shaksp. 

Too  late,  alas!  we  find 
The  softness  of  thy  sword,  continued  through  thy  soil, 
To  be  the  only  cause  of  unrecover'd  spoil.    Drayton. 

Go  and  speed! 
Havock,  and  spoil,  and  ruin  are  my  gain.     MiUoVi. 

5.  Corruption;  cause  of  corrupii(/n. 

Company,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
of  me.  Shakspeare. 

b.  The  slough;  the  cast-off  skin  of  a  ser- 
pent. 

Snakes,  the  rather  for  the  casting  of  their  spoil, 
live  till  they  be  old.  Bacon. 

Spo'iler,  spoir^r.ss  n.  s.  [from  s/toil.^ 
1.  A  robber;  a  plunderer;  a  pillager. 
Such  ruin  of  her  manners  Rome 
Doth  suffer  now,  as  she  's  become 
Both  her  own  spoiler  and  own  prey.      Ben  Jonson. 
Providence,  where    it   loves  a  nation,  concerns 
itself  to  own  and  assert  the  interest  of  religion,  by 
blasting  the  spoilers  of  religious  persons  and  places. 

South. 
Came  you  then  here,  thus  far,  thro'  waves,  to  con^ 
quer. 
To  waste,  to  plunder,  out  of  mcrccompassioa? 


SPO 


SPO 
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Is  it  humanity  that  prompts  you  on? 
Happy  for  us,  and  happy  for  you  spoiUrs, 
Had  your  humanity  ne'er  reach'd  our  world! 

^.  Philips. 
2.  One  who  mars  or  corrupts  any  thing. 
Spo'ilful,  spoil'ful.  adj.  \^.ipoil  and/w//.] 
Wasteful;  rapacious. 

Having  oft  in  battle  vanquished 
Those  spoilful  Picts,  and  swarming  Easterlings, 
Long  time  in  peace  his  realm  establisheii. 

Fairy  Qween. 
Spoke,  spoke,  n.s.  [ppaca,  Sax.  sfieiche, 
German.]  The  bar  of  awheel  that  passes 
from  the  nave  to  the  felly. 

All  you  gods, 
In  general  synod  take  away  her  power; 
Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  of  her  wheel, 
And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heav'n. 

Shakspeare. 
No  heir  e'er  drove  so  fine  a  coach; 
The  spokes,  we  are  by  Ovid  told, 
Were  silver,  and  the  axle  gold.  Sicift. 

Spoke,  spoke.  The  preterit  of  speak. 
They  spoke  best  in  the  glory  of  their  cunquest. 

Sprat 
Spo'ken',   spo'k'n.**'*    The  participle  pas- 
sive of  s/iea/c. 
Wouldst  thou  be  spoken  for  to  the  king?  2  Kings. 
The  original  of  these  signs  for  communication  is 
Found  in  viva  voce,  in  spoken  language.         Holder. 

Spo'kesman,  spoks'man.^^  n.  s.  \_s/ioke  and 
man.~\    One  who  speaks  for  another. 

'Tis  you  that  have  the  reason. 
— To  do  what? 

— To  be  a  spokesman  from  madam  Silvia.    Shaksp. 
He  shall  be  thy  spokesman  unto  the  people. 

Exodus 
To  SPO'LI  ATE,  sp6'l^-4te.  v.  a.  [spolio, 
Lat.]  To  rob;  to  plunder.  Did. 

Spolia'tion,  sp6-l^-a'shi1n.  n.  s.  [^spolia- 
tion, Fr.  5/!o/m/fo,  Lat.]  The  act  of  rob- 
bery or  privation. 

An  ecclesiastical  benefice  is  sometimes  void  de 
jure  et  facto,  and  sometimes  de  facto,  and  not  de 
jure;  as  when  a  man  suffers  a  spoliation  by  his  own 
act.  •^yliffe. 

Spo'ndee,  spon'de.  n.  s.  [spondee,  Fr. 
spondaus,  Lat.]  A  foot  of  two  long 
syllables. 

We  see  in  the  choice  of  the  words  the  weight  of 
ihe  stone  and  the  striving  to  heave  it  up  the  moun- 
tain: Homer  clogs  the  verse  with  spondees,  and  leaves 
the  vowels  open.  Broojne. 

Spo'ndyle,  spon'dil.  n.  s.  [c-wovJ^kA^; 
spondile,  Fr.  spondylus,  Lat.]  A  ver- 
tebra; a  joint  of  the  spine. 

It  hath  for  the  spine  or  back-bone  a  cartilaginous 
substance,  without  any  spondyles,  processes,  or  pro- 
tuberances. Brown. 
SPONGE,  spunje.166  n,  s.  [*/2on^fa,  Lat.] 
A  soft  porous  substance,  supposed  by 
some  the  nidus  of  animals.     It  is  re- 
markable for  sucking  up  water.     It  is 
too  often  written  spunge.    See  Spunge. 
Sponges  are  gathered  from  the  sides  of  rocks, 
being  as  a  large  but  tough  moss.  Bacon. 
They  opened  and  washed  part  of  their  sponges. 

Sandys. 
Great  officers  are  like  sponges:  they  suck  till 
they  are  fall,   and  when  they  come  once  to  be 
squeezed,  their  very  heart's  blood  comes  away. 

VEstrange. 

To  Sponge,  spilnje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  blot;  to  wipe  away  as  with  a 
sponge. 

Except  between  the  words  of  translation  and  the 
mind  of  scripture  itself  there  be  contradiction,  very 


little  difference  should  not  seem  an  intolerable  ble- 
mish necessarily  to  be  spunged  out.  Hooker. 
To  Sponge,  spunje.  v.  n.  To  suck  in  as  a 
sponge;  to  gain  by  mean  arts. 

The  ant  lives  upon  her  own,  honestly  gotten; 
whereas  the  fly  is  an  intruder,  and  a  common  smell- 
feast,  that  spunges  upon  other  people's  trenchers. 

L^Eslrai^e. 

Here  wont  the  dean,  when  he's  to  seek, 
To  spunge  a  breakfast  once  a  week.  Swift. 

Spo'ngew,  spi'in'jur.88  n.s.  [from  sponge.] 
One  who  hangs  for  a  maintenance  on 
others. 

A  generous  rich  man,  that  kept  a  splendid  and 
open  table,  would  try  which  were  friends,  and  which 
only  trencher-flies  and  s])ungers.  VEslrange. 

Spo'nginess,  spun'j^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
spongy.]  Softness,  and  fulness  of  ca- 
vities, like  a  sponge. 

The  lungs  are  exposed  to  receive  all  the  drop- 
pings from  the  brain:  a  very  fit  cistern,  because  of 
their  sponginess.  Harvey. 

Spo'ngious,  spfln'j^-iis.3i* adj. [spongieux, 
French;  from  sponge.']  Full  of  small 
cavities  like  a  sponge. 

All  thick  bones  are  hollow  or  spongeous,  and  con- 
tain an  oleaginous  substance  in  little  vesicles, 
which  by  the  heal  of  the  body  is  exhaled  through 
these  bones  to  supply  their  fibres.  Cheyne. 

Spo'ngy,  sptin'j^.  adj.  [from  sponge.] 

1 .  Soft  and  full  of  small  interstitial  holes. 

The  lungs  are  the  most  spongy  part  of  the  body, 
and  therefore  ablest  to  contract  and  dilate  itself. 

Bacon  ■ 

A  spongy  excrescence  groweth  upon  the  roots  of 
the  laser-tree,  and  upon  cedar,  very  white,  light, 
and  friable,  called  agarick.  Bacon. 

The  body  of  the  tree  being  very  spongy  within, 
though  hard  without,  they  easily  contrive  into  ca- 
noes. More. 

Into  earth's  spongy  veins  the  ocean  sinks, 
Those  rivers  to  replenish  which  he  drinks.  Denham. 

Return,  unhappy  swain! 
The  spongy  clouds  are  fill'd  with  gath'ring  rain. 

Dry  den. 

Her  bones  are  all  verysp'WgT/,  and  more  remark- 
ably those  of  a  wild  bird,  which  flies  much,  and  long 
together.  Greio. 

2.  Wet;  drenched;  soaked;  full  like  a 
sponge. 

When  their  drench'd  natures  lie  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  What  not  upon 
His  spungy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt? 

Shakspeare. 

Sponk,  spiank.*^^  n.  s.  [a  word  in  Edin- 
burgh which  denotes  a  match,  or  any 
thing  dipt  in  sulphur  that  takes  fire: 
as,  any  sponks  will  ye  buy?]  Touch- 
wood. 

Spo'nsal,  spon'sal.  adj.  [sponsalis,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  marriage. 

Spo'nsion,  spon'shtln.  n.  s.  [sponsio, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  becoming  surety 
for  another. 

SPO'JVSOR,  spon'si'ir.^se  n.  s.  [Lat.]  A 
surety;  one  who  makes  a  promise  or 
gives  security  for  another. 

In  the  baptism  of  a  male  there  ought  to  be  two 
males  and  one  woman,  and  in  the  baptism  of  a  fe- 
male child  t^vo  women  and  one  man ;  and  these  are 
called  sponsors  or  sureties  for  their  education  in  the 
true  Christian  faith.  ^iyliffe. 

The  sponsor  ought  to  be  of  the  same  station  with 
the  person  to  whom  he  becomes  surety.       Broome. 

The  rash  hermit,  who  with  impious  pray'r 
Had  been  the  sponsor  of  another's  care         Harte. 

SpoNTANE'iTY,sp6n-ti-nd'6-t6.  n.  s.  [spon- 


taneitas,  school  Latin;  spontaneity,  Fr. 
from  spontaneous.]  Voluntariness;  wil- 
lingness; accord  uncompelled. 

Necessity  and  spontaruity  may  sometimes  meet 
togetlier,  so  may  spontaneity  and  liberty;  but  real 
necessity  and  true  liberty  can  never.         Bramhall. 

Strict  necessity  they  simple  call; 
It  su  bincis  the  will,  that  things  foreknown 
By  spontaneity,  nor  choice,  are  done.  Dryden 

SPONTA'NEOUS,  sp6n-t4'n^-ils.  adj. 
[_spontanee,  Fr.  from  spontc,  Latin.] 
Voluntary;  not  compelled;  acting  with- 
out compulsion  or  restraint;  acting  of 
itself;  acting  of  its  own  accord. 

Many  analogal  motions  in  animals,  though  I  can- 
not call  them  voluntary,  yet  I  see  them  spontaneous: 
I  have  reason  to  conclude,  that  these  are  not  siraplj 
mechanical.  Hale, 

They  now  came  forth 
Spontaneous;  for  within  them  spirit  mov'd 
Attendant  on  their  lord.  J\liUon. 

While  John  for  nine-pins  does  declare 
And  Roger  loves  to  pitch  the  bar, 
Both  legs  and  arms  spontaneous  move, 
Which  was  the  thing  I  meant  to  prove.  Prior- 

Begin  with  sense,  of  ev'ry  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  a  whole; 
Spontaneous  beauties  all  around  advance. 
Start  ev'n  from  difficulty,  strike  from  chance; 
Nature  shall  join  you,  time  shall  make  it  grow. 

Pope. 
Sponta'neously,    sp6n-td'n6-i^s-16.    adv. 
[from    spontaneous.]     Voluntarily,    of 
its  own  accord. 

This  would  be  as  impossible  as  that  the  lead  of 
an  editice  should  naturally  and  spontaneously^  mount 
up  to  the  roof,  while  lighter  materials  employ 
themselves  beneath  it.  Benlley. 

Whey  turns  spontaneously  acid,  and  the  curd  into 
cheese  as  hard  as  a  stone.  ^rhulhnot. 

Sponta'neousness,  sp6n-ti'n6-iis-nds.3** 
n.  s.  [from  spontaneous.]  Voluntari- 
ness; freedom  of  will;  accord  unforced. 
The  sagacities  and  instincts  of  brutes,  the  spon- 
taneousness  of  many  of  their  animal  motions,  are 
not  explicable,  without  supposing  some  active  de- 
terminate power  connexed  to  and  inherent  in  their 
spirits,  of  a  higher  extraction  than  the  bare  natural 
modification  of  matter.  Hak. 

Spool,  spSoL^o^  n.  s.  [spuhl,  German; 
spo/il,  Dutch.]  A  small  piece  of  cane 
or  reed,  with  a  knot  at  each  end;  or  a 
piece  of  wood  turned  in  that  form  to 
wind  yarn  upon;  a  quill. 
To  Spoom,  spoom.s"^  r.  n.  [probably  from 
spume,  or  foam,  as  a  ship  driven  with 
violence  spumes,  or  raises  a  foam.]  To 
go  on  swiftly.     A  sea  term. 

When  virtue  spooms  before  a  prosperous  gale. 
My  heaving  wishes  help  to  fill  the  sail.  Hryim. 
SPOON,  sp66n.306  „.  «.  [spaen,  Dutch; 
spo7ie,  Danish;  spoonn,  Islandick.]  A 
concave  vessel  with  a  handle,  used  in 
eating  liquids. 

Wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  sipoon. 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean, 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up.  Shakspeare. 

This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster;  I  will  leave  him; 
I  have  no  long  spoon.  Shakspeare. 

Or  o'er  cold  coffee  trifle  with  the  spoon, 
Count  the  slow  clock,  and  dine  exact  at  noon.  Pope. 
To  Spoon,  sp66n.  v.  n.  In  sea  language, 
is  when  a  ship,  being  under  sail  in  a 
slorm,  cannot  bear  it,  but  is  obliged  to 
put  right  before  the  wind.  Bailey. 

Spo'oNBiLL,  sp66n'bil.  n.  s.  [spoon  and 
bill;  platea,  Latin.]    A  bird. 
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The  sho?eller,  or  spoonbill;  the  former  name  the 
more  proper,  the  end  of  the  hill  being  broad  like  a 
shovel,  but  not  concave  like  a  spoon,  but  perfectly 
flat.  Grno. 

Ducks  and  geese  have  such  long  broad  bills  to 

quafTer   in   water  and   mud;   to   which   we    may 

reckon  the  bill  of  the  spoonbill.  Derham. 

Spo'onful,   spoon'ftil.    n.  s.   [spoon  and 

>//.] 

1 .  As  much  as  is  generally  taken  at  once 
in  a  spoon.  A  medical  spoonful  is  half 
an  ounce. 

Prescribe  him,  before  he  do  use  the  receipt,  that 
he  take  such  a  pill,  or  a  spoonful  of  liquor.    Bacon. 

2.  Any  small  quantity  of  liquid. 

Surely  the  choice  and  measure  of  the  materials 
of  which  the  whole  body  is  composed,  and  what  we 
take  daily  by  pounds,  is  at  least  of  as  much  im- 
portance as  of  what  we  take  seldom,  and  only  by 
grains  and  spoonfuls.  Jlrhuthnot. 

Spo'onmeat,  sp66n'm6te.  n.  s.  [sfioon  and 
meai^  Liquid  food;  nourishment  taken 
with  a  spoon. 

We  prescribed  a  slender  diet,  allowing  only 
spoonmeats.  Wiseman. 

Wretched 
Are  mortals  born  to  sleep  their  lives  away! 
Go  back  to  what  thy  infancy  began, 
Eat  pap  and  spoonmeat;  for  thy  gugaws  cry, 
Be  sullen,  and  refuse  the  lullaby.  Dryden. 

Diet  most  upon  spoonmeats,  as  veal  or  cock 
broths.  Harvey. 

Spo'onwokt,  sp66n'\vilrt.  n.  s.  Scurvy- 
grass. 

Spoomvort  was  there,  scorbutics  to  supply; 
And  centaury,  to  clear  the  jaundic'd  eye.      Harte. 

Spora'dical,  sp6-rad'6-kSl.  adj.  [c-wof«- 
S'lKOi;  ■'ifioradiqtie,  French.j 

A  sporadical  disease  is  an  endemial  disease,  what 
in  a  particular  season  affects  but  few  people. 

^rbnthnot. 
SPORT,  sport,  n.s.  [sfiott^  a  make-game, 
Islaiidick.] 

1.  Play;  diversion;  game;  frolick  and 
tumultuous  merriment. 

Her  spwls  were  such  as  carried  riches  of  know- 
ledge upon  the  stream  of  delight.  Sidney. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  toth'  gods; 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Shakspeare. 

When  their  hearts  were  merry,  they  said,  call 
for  Samson,  that  he  may  make  us  sport;  and  they 
called  for  him,  and  he  made  them  sport.       Judges. 

As  a  mad-man  who  casteth  firebrands,  arrows, 
and  death,  so  is  the  man  that  deceiveth  his  neigh- 
bour, and  saith,  am  not  1  in  sport?  Proverbs- 

The  discourse  of  fools  is  irksome,  and  their  sport 
is  in  the  wantonness  of  sin.  Ecclesiasticus. 

2.  Mock;  contemptuous  mirth. 

If  I  suspect  without  cause,  why  then  make  sport 
at  me,  then  let  me  be  your  jest.  Shakspeare. 

They  had  his  messengers  in  derision,  and  made 
a  sport  of  his  prophets.  1  Elsdras. 

To  make  sport  with  his  word,  and  to  endeavour 
to  render  it  ridiculous,  by  turning  that  holy  book 
into  raillery,  is  a  direct  affront  to  God.      TtUotson. 

3.  That  with  which  one  plays. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  play 
Of  wrecking  whirlwinds.  Milton. 

Commit  not  thy  prophetick  mind 
To  flitting  leaves,  the  sport  of  every  wind, 
Lest  they  disperse  in  air.  Dryden 

Some  grave  their  wrongs  on  marble;  he,  more 
just, 
Stoop'd  down  serene,  and  wrote  fiicm  on  the  dust, 
Trod  under  foot,  the  sport  of  every  wind. 
Swept  from  the  earth,  and  blotted  from  his  mind; 
There  secret  in  the  grave  he  bade  them  lie. 
And  griev'd  they  could  not  Vape  th'  Almighty's 
eye.  Dr.  Maden  on  Bp.  BoxUter. 

4.  Play;  idle  gingle. 


An  author  who  should  introduce  such  a  speri  of 
words  upon  our  stage,  would  meet  with  small  ap- 
plause. Broome. 
5.  Diversion  of  the  field,  as  of  fowling, 
hunting,  fishing. 

Now  for  our  mountain  spmt,  up  to  yon  hill. 
Your  legs  are  young.  Shakspeare. 

The  king,  who  was  excessively  affected  to  hunt- 
ing, and  the  sports  of  the  field,  had  a  great  desire 
to  make  a  great  park,  for  red  as  well  as  fallow 
deer,  between  Richmond  and  Hampton  Court. 

Clarendon. 
To  Sport,  sport,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  divert;  to  make  merry.  It  is  used 
only  with  the  reciprocal  pronoun. 

The  poor  man  wept  and  bled,  cried  and  prayed, 
while  they  sported  themselves  in  his  pain,  and  de- 
lighted in  his  prayers,  as  the  argument  of  their 
victory.  Sidney. 

Away  with  him,  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she's  big  with.  Shakspeare. 

Against  whom  do  ye  sport  yourselves?  against 
whom  make  ye  a  wide  mouth,  and  draw  out  the 
tongue?  Isaiah. 

What  pretty  stories  these  are  for  a  man  of  his 
seriousness  to  sporl  himself  withal !  Jitterhury. 

Let  such  writers  go  on  at  their  dearest  peril,  and 
sport  themselves,  in  their  own  deceivings.        Watts. 

2.  To  represent  by  any  kind  of  play. 

Now  sporting  on  thy  lyre  the  love  of  youth, 
Now  virtuous  age  and  venerable  truth; 
Expressing  justly  Sappho's  wanton  art 
Of  odes,  and  Pindar's  more  majestick  part.  Dryden. 
To  Sport,  sport,  v.  n. 

1.  To  play;  to  frolick;  to  game;  to 
wanton. 

They,  sporting  with  quick  glance, 
Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav'd  coats  dropt  with  gold. 

Milton. 

Larissa,  as  she  sported  at  this  play,  was  drowned 

in  the  river  Peneus.  Broome. 

2.  To  trifle. 

If  any  man  turn  religion  into  raillery,  by  bold 

jests,  lie   renders   himself  ridiculous,  because  he 

sports  with  his  own  life.  Tillotson. 

Spo'rtful,     sport'fiil.    adj.    [s/iort    and 

1.  Merry;  frolick;  wanton;  acting  in  jest. 

How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed. 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge. 

Shakspeare. 

Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds.  Milton. 

2.  Ludicrous;  done  in  jest. 

His  highness,  even  in  such  a  slight  and  sportful 
damage,  had  a  noble  sense  of  just  dealing.  Wollon, 

Behold  your  own  Ascanius,  while  he  said. 
He  drew  his  glitt'ring  helmet  from  his  head, 
In  which  the  youth  to  sportful  arms  he  led.  Dryden. 

They  are  no  sportful  productions  of  the  soil,  but 
did  once  belong  to  real  and  living  fishes;  seeing 
each  of  them  doth  exactly  resemble  some  other 
shell  on  the  sea-shore.  Benttey. 

A  catalogue  of  this  may  be  had  in  Albcricus 
Gentilis;  which,  because  it  is  too  sportful,  I  forbear 
to  mention.  Baker. 

Spo'rtfu  lly,  spcit'fiil-^.  adv.  [from  sport- 
ful ]     Wantonly;  merrily. 
Spo'rtfulness,  spoit'ful-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sportful.]     Wantonness;    play;    merri- 
ment; frolick. 

The  otter  got  out  of  the  river,  and  inweeded 
himself  so,  as  the  ladies  lost  the  furlher  marking 
of  his  s;)or(/"i//ness.  Sidney 

Spo'rtive,  spor'tiv.  adj.  [from  sport.'] 
Gay;  merry;  frolick;  wanton;  playful; 
ludicrous. 

I  am  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now; 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money.' 

Shakspeare. 


Is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Wast  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets.'         "  Shakspeare. 

While  thus  the  constant  pair  alternate  said, 
Joyful  above  them  and  aiound  them  play'd 
Angels  and  sportive  loves,  a  numerous  crowd. 
Smiling  they  clapt  their  wings,  and  low  thevbow'd. 

'  Prior. 
We  must  not  hope  wholly  to  change  their  origi- 
nal tempers;  nor  make  the  gay  pensive  and  grave, 
nor  the  melancholy  sportive,  without  spoiling  them. 

Locke . 
No  wonder  savages  or  subjects  slain, 
Were  equal  crimes  in  a  dcspotick  reign; 
Both  doom'd  alike  for  sportive  tyrants  bled, 
But  subjects  starv'd  while  savages  were  fed.   Pope. 
Spo'rtiveness,  spor'tiv-ii^s.   n.  s.   [from 
sportive.]  Gayety;  play;  wantonness. 

Shall  1  conclude  her  to  be  simple,  that  has  her 
time  to  begin,  or  refuse  sjwrtiveness  as  freely  as  I 
have?  Walton. 

Spo'rtsman,  sports'man.  n.  s.  [sport  and 
man.]  One  who  pursues  the  recreations 
of  the  field. 

Mauilius  lets  us  know  the  pagan  hunters  had 
Meleager  for  their  patron,  as  the  Christians  have 
their  St.  Hubert:  he  speaks  of  the  constellation 
which  makes  a  good  spoi'tsman.  Mdison. 

Spo'rtule,  spor'tshule.*"!  n.  s.  [sporlule, 
French;  sportula,  Latin.]  An  alms; 
a  dole. 

The  bishops,  who  consecrated  the  ground,  had  a 
spill  or  sportule  from  the  credulous  laity.      ^yliffe. 

SPOT,  spot.  n.  s.  [s/iette,  Danish;  spotlCy 
Fleniisli.] 

1.  A  blot;  a  mark  made  by  discolor- 
ation. 

This  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  though  cleai" 
To  outward  view  of  blemish  or  o(  spot, 
Bereft  of  sight,  their  seeing  have  forgot.      Milton. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  native  lustre 
with  advantage;  but  if  he  any  way  degenerate 
from  his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  tint;  a  disgrace;  a  reproach;  a  fault. 

Yet  Chloe  sure  was  form'd  without  a  spot; 
'Tis  true,  but  something  in  her  was  forgot.      Pope. 

3.  1  know  not  well  the  meaning  of  spot  in 
this  place,  unless  it  be  a  scandalous 
woman,  a  disgrace  to  her  sex. 

Let  him  take  thee. 
And  hoist  thee  up  to  tlf  shouting  plebeians; 
Follow  Lis  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex.  Shalspeare. 

4.  A  small  extent  of  place. 

That  spot  to  which  I  point  is  paradise, 
Adam's  abode;  those  lofty  shades,  his  bow'r. 

.¥i/ton. 

He  who,  with  Plato,  shall  place  beatitude  in  the 
knowledge  of  God,  will  have  his  thoughts  raised  tc 
other  contemplations  than  those  who  looked  not 
beyond  this  spot  of  earth,  and  those  perishing  things 
in  it.  Locke. 

About  one  of  these  breathing  passages  is  a  sjwt 
of  myrtles,  that  flourish  within  the  steam  of  these 
vapours,  .Addison. 

Abdallah  converted  the  whole  mountain  into  a 
kind  of  garden,  and  covered  every  part  of  it  with 
plantations  or  spots  of  flowers.  Guardian. 

He  that  could  make  two  cars  of  corn  grow  upon  a 
spot  of  ground  where  only  grew  one  before,  would 
deserve  better  of  mankind  than  the  whole  race  of 
politicians.  Swift, 

5.  Aiiv  i)articular  place. 

I  wnnid  be  busy  in  the  world,  and  learn; 
Not,  like  a  coarse  and  useless  dunghill  weed, 
Fixt  to  one  spot,  and  rot  just  as  1  grow.        Otway. 

.4s  in  this  grove  1  took  my  last  farcwcl, 
As  on  this  very  spot  of  earth  I  fell, 
So  she  my  prey  becomes  cv'n  here.  Drydtn. 
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Here  Adrian  fell:  upon  that  fatal  spot 
Our  brother  died.  Granville. 

The  Dutch  landscapes  are,  I  think,  always  a 
representation  of  an  individual  spot,  and  each  in  its 
kind  a  very  faithful,  but  very  confined,  portrait. 

Reynolds. 
6.   U/ion  the  Spot.    Immediately;  without 
changing  place,     [^sur  le  cha7nfi7\ 

The  lion  did  not  chop  him  up  immediately  upon 

the  spot;  and  yet  he  was  resolved  he  should  not 

escape.  V  Estrange 

It  was  determined  upon  the  spot,  according  as  the 

oratory  on  either  side  prevailed.  Swift. 

To  Spot,  spot.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  mark   with  discolorations;  to  ma- 
culate. 

They  are  polluted  off'rings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice.         Shakspeare. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand? 

Sliakspea7-e. 

But  serpents  now  more  amity  maintain; 
From  spotted  skins  the  leopard  does  refrain; 
No  weaker  lion  's  by  a  stronger  slain.  Tate. 

2.  To  patch  ijy  way  of  ornament. 

I  counted  the  patches  on  both  sides,  and  found 
the  tory  patches  to  be  about  twenty  stronger  than 
the  whig:  but  next  morning  the  whole  puppet- 
show  was  filled  with  faces  spotted  after  the  whiggish 
manner.  Spectator. 

3.  To  corrupt;  to  disgrace;  to  taint. 

This  vow  receive,  this  vow  of  God  maintain. 
My  virgin  life  no  spotted  thoughts  shall  stain. 

Sidney. 

The  people  of  Armenia  have  retained  the  chris- 
tian faith  from  the  time  of  the  apostles;  but  at  this 
day  it  is  spotted  with  many  absurdities.  Mbot. 

Spo'tless,  spot'l^s.  adj.  [from  s/iot.'] 

1 .  Free  from  spots. 

2.  Free  from  reproach  or  impurity;  im- 
maculate; pure;  untainted. 

So  much  fairer 
And  spotless  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth.  Shakspeare. 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
In  th'  eyes  of  Heaven.  Shakspeare. 

You  grac'd  the  several  parts  of  life, 
A  spotless  virgin,  and  a  faultless  wife.  JValler. 

We  sometimes  wish  that  it  had  been  our  lot  to 
live  and  converse  with  Christ,  to  hear  his  divine 
discourses,  and  to  observe  his  sjwtless  behaviour; 
and  we  please  ourselves  perhaps  with  thinking, 
how  ready  a  reception  we  should  have  given  to  him 
and  his  doctrine.  Atterbury. 

Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Each  pray'r  accepted,  and  each  wish  resign'd.  Pope. 

Spo'tter,  spot'ti'ir."^  n.  s.   [from    sJiot.~\ 

One  that  spots;  one  that  maculates. 
Spotty,  spot't^.  adj.  [from  s/ioi.]     Full 
of  spots;  maculated. 

The  moon,  whose  orb 
Through  optick  glass  the  Tuscan-artist  views 
In  Valombrosa  to  descry  new  lands, 
Rivers,  or  mountains,  on  her  spotty  globe.     Milton. 
Spou'sal,  spoi'zal.""  adj.   [from  s/iouse.'^\ 
Nuptial;    matrimonial;    conjugal;  con- 
nubial; bridal. 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

Shakspeare. 
Hope's  chaste  kiss  wrongs  no  more  joy's  maiden- 
head, 
Than  spousal  rites  prejudice  the  marriage  bed. 

Crashaw. 
This  other,  in  her  prime  of  love. 
Spousal  embraces  vitiated  with  gold.  Milton. 

Sleep'st  thou,  careless  of  the  nuptial  day.' 
Thy  spousal  ornaments  neglected  lies; 
Arise,  prepare  the  bridal  train,  arise.  Pope. 

Spou'sal,   spou'zal,   7i.   s.    [espousaillesy 
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French;  s/ionsalia,  Latin.]     Marriage; 
nuptials. 

As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  arc  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  ofiice,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms. 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league. 

Shakspeare. 
The  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal,  and  bid  haste  the  ev'ning  star, 
On  his  hill  top  to  light  the  bridal  lamp.         Milton. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolita  the  queen, 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen! 

Dryden. 
JEthereal  musick  did  her  death  prepare, 
Like  joyful  sounds  of  spousals  in  the  air: 
A  radiant  light  did  her  crown'd  temples  gild.  Dryd. 
SPOUSE,  sp6uze.''i3  „^  g^  ^s/ionsa,  s/ion- 
sus,  Latin;  es/iouse,  French.]  One  join- 
ed in  marriage;  a  husband  or  wife. 

She  is  of  good  esteem; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman.      Shakspeare. 

At  once,  farewell,  O  faithful  spouse  they  said; 
At  once  th'  encroaching  rinds  their  closing  lips  in- 
vade. Dryden. 
Spou'sed,     sp6iz'd.359    adj.     [from    the 
noun.]     Wcddi'd;  espoused;  joined  to- 
gether as  in  matrimony. 

They  led  the  vine 
To  wed  her  elm ;  she  spous''d  about  him  twines 
Her  marriageable  arms.  Milton. 

Spou'seless,  spouz'l^s.  adj.  [from 
sfiouse.']  Wanting  a  husband  or  wife. 

To  tempt  the  spouseless  queen  with  am'rous  wiles. 
Resort  the  nobles  from  the  neighb'ring isles.  Pope- 

Spout,  spout."^  n.  s.  [from  sfiuyt,  Dut.] 
I.  A  pipe,  or  mouth  of  a  pipe  or  vessel, 
out  of  which  any  thing  is  poured. 

She  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts.  Shakspeare. 

In  whales  that  breathe,  lest  the  water  should  get 
unto  the  lungs,  an  ejection  thereof  is  contrived  by 
a  fistula  or  spout  at  the  head.  Broxon. 

If  you  chance  it  to  lack, 

Be  it  claret  or  sack, 

I'll  make  this  snout 

To  deal  it  about, 

Or  this  to  run  out. 

As  it  were  from  a  spout.  Ben  Jonson. 

As  waters  did  in  storms,  now  pitch  runs  out, 
As  lead,  when  a  fir'd  church  becomes  one  spout. 

Donne. 

In  Gaza  they  couch  vessels  of  earth  in  their 
walls,  to  gather  the  wind  from  the  top,  and  to  pass 
it  down  in  spouts  into  rooms.  Bacon. 

Let  the  water  be  fed  by  some  higher  than  the 
pool,  and  delivered  into  it  by  fair  spouts,  and  then 
discharged  by  some  equality  of  bores,  that  it  stay 
little.  Bacon. 

In  this  single  cathedral,  the  very  spouts  are  load- 
ed with  ornaments  Addison. 

From  silver  spouts  the  grateful  liquors  glide, 
And  China's  earth  receives  the  smoking  tide.  Pope. 
2.  Water  falling  in  a  body;  a  cataract, 
such  as  is  seen  in  the  hot  climates, 
when  clouds  sometimes  discharge  all 
their  water  at  once. 

Not  the  dreadful  spout, 
Which  shipmen  do  the  hurricano  call, 
Constring'd  in  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
Shall  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
In  his  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
Falling  on  Diomede.  Shakspeare. 

The  force  of  these  motions  pressing  more  in  some 
places  than  in  others,  there  would  fall  not  showers, 
but  great  spnuts  or  cascades  of  water.  Burnet. 

To  Spout,  spout.'*^^  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pour  with  violence,  or  in  a  collected 
body,  as  from  a  spout. 
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We  Kill  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again, 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town- 

Shakspeare 
1  iutend  two  fountains,  the  one  that  sprinkleth  or 
spouteth  water,  the  other  a  fair  receipt  of  water. 

Bacon. 
She  swims  in  blood,  and  blood  does  spoutii^ 
throw 
To  heav'n,  that  heav'n  men's  cruelties  might  know. 

Waller. 
Next  on  his  belly  floats  the  mighty  whale; 
He  twists  his  back,  and  rears  his  threat'ning  tail: 
He  spouts  the  tide.  Creech 

To  Spout,  spoilt,  v.  n.  To  issue  as  from 
a  spout. 

They  laid  them  down  hard  by  the  murmuring 

musick  of  certain  waters,  which  spouted  out  of  the 

side  of  the  hills,  Sidney. 

No  hands  could  force  it  thence,  so  fix't  it  stood, ' 

Till  out  it  rush'd,  expell'd  by  streams  of  spouting 

blood.  Driiden. 

It  ^outs  up  out  of  deep  wells,  and  flies  forth  at 

the  tops  ef  them,  upon  the  face  of  the  ground. 

Woodward. 
All  the  glittering  hill 
Is  bright  with  spouting  rills.  Thomson. 

Sprag,  sprag.  adj.    Vigorous;  spngntly. 
A  provincial  word. 
A  good  sprag  memory.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sph/^in,  spiane202  v.  a.  [corrupted 
from  st7-ain.^  To  stretch  the  ligaments 
ot  a  joint  without  dislocation  of  the 
bone. 

Should  the  big  last  extend  the  shoe  too  wide, 
The  sudden  turn  may  stretch  the  swelling  vein, 
Thy  cracking  joint  unhinge,  or  ancle  sprain.    Gay, 

Sprain,  sprine.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Ex- 
tension of  the  ligaments  without  dislo- 
cation of  the  joint. 

I  was  in  pain,  and  thought  it  was  with  some  sprain 
at  tennis.  Temple. 

Spraints,  sprants.  n.  s.  The  dung  of  an 
otter.  Diet. 

Sprang,  sprang.   The  preterit  of  sfiring. 
Mankind   sprang    from   one  common  original; 
whence  this  tradition  would   be  universally  dif- 
fused. Tillotson. 
Sprat,  sprat,  n.  s.  [^sfiro(,  Dutch;  sarda^ 
Lat.]  A  small  sea  fish. 

So  oft,  in  feasts  with  costly  changes  clad. 
To  crammed  maws  a  sprat  new  stomach  brings. 

Sidney. 
All-saints  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse, 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  their  house        Tusser. 
Of  round  fish  there  are  brit,  sprat,  barn,  smelts. 

Carew. 

To  Sprawl,  sprawl,  v.  n.  [s/iradle,  Dan- 
isli;  spartelen,  Dutch.'] 

1.  To  struggle,  as  in  the  convulsions  of 
death. 

Hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul.  Shakspeare. 

Some  lie  sprawling  on  the  ground. 
With  many  a  gash  and  bloody  wound.     Hudibras. 

2.  To  tumble  or  creep  with  much  agita- 
tion and  contortion  of  the  limbs. 

The  birds  were  not  fledged ;  but,  upon  sprawling 
and  struggling  to  get  clear  of  the  flame,  down  they 
tumbled.  L' Estrange. 

Telamon  hap'd  to  meet 
A  rising  root  that  held  his  fasien'd  feet; 
So  down  he  fell,  whom  sprawling  on  the  ground 
His  brother  from  the  wooden  gyves  unbound 

Dryde*. 

Hence,  long  before  the  child  can  crawl, 
He  learns  to  kick,  and  wince,  and  sprawl.     Piior. 

Did  the  stars  do  this  feat  once  only,  which  gave 
beginning  to  human  race?  who  were  there  then  in 
the  world,  to  observe  the  births  of  those  first  mec, 
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«nd  calculate  their  natiTities,  as  they  sprawled  out 
of  ditches?  BentUy. 

He  ran,  be  leapt  into  a  flood, 
There  sprawled  a  while,  and  scarce  got  out. 
Ail  cover'd  o'er  with  slime.  Swift. 

Spuay,  spri.^o  72.  ».  [of  the  same  race 
with  s/irit  and  sfirout.^ 

1.  The  extremity  of  a  branch. 

At  sight  whereof  each  bird  that  sits  on  spray, 
And  every  beast  that  to  bis  den  was  fled, 

Come  forth  afresh  out  of  their  late  dismay, 
And  to  the  light  liA  up  their  drooping  head. 

Hvbberd^s  Tale. 

Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprays, 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  youug.sr  days. 

o/iafcspeare. 
The  wind  that  whistles  through  the  sprays 

Maintains  the  consort  of  the  song; 
And  hidden  birds,  with  native  lays, 

''he  golden  sleep  prolong.  Di-yJen. 

2.  The  loam  of  the  sea,  commonly  writ- 
ten sfiry. 

Winds  raise  some  of  the  salt  with  the  spray. 

^rhulhnot. 

To  SPREAD,  sprdd."*  v.  a.  [pppeban, 
Saxon;  sfireyden,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  extend;  to  expand;  to  make  to  cov- 
er or  fill  a  larger  space  than  before. 

He  bought  a  field  where  be  had  spread  his  tent. 

Genesis. 
Rizpah  s:jprtad  sackcloth  for  her  upon  the  rock. 

2  Samuel. 
Silver  spread  into  plates  is  brought  from  Tarshish. 

JtremicJt. 
Faire  attendants  then 
The  sheets  and  bedding  of  the  man  of  men, 
Within  a  cabin  of  the  hollow  keelc, 
Spred  and  made  soft.  Chapman. 

Make  the  trees  more  tall,  more  spread,  and  more 
hasty  than  they  use  to  be.  Bacon. 

Shall  funeral  eloquence  her  colours  spread, 
And  scatter  roses  on  the  wealthy  dead?         Young. 

2.  To  cover  by  extension. 

Her  cheeks  their  freshness  lose  and  wonted  grace, 
And  an  unusual  paleness  spreads  her  face.    Grant). 

3.  To  cover  over. 

The  workman  melteth  a  graven  image,  and  the 
goldsmith  spreadeth  it  over  with  gold.  Jsaiah. 

4.  To  stretch;  to  extend. 

Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair. 

Shakspeare. 
He  arose  from  kneeling,  with  his  hands  spread 
up  to  heaven,  and  he  blessed  the  congregation. 

1  Kiiigs. 
The  stately  trees  fast  spread  their  branches. 

JVlilton. 
Deep  in  a  rich  alcove  the  prince  was  laid, 
Fast  by  his  side  Pisistratus  lay  spread. 
In  age  his  equal,  on  a  splendid  bed  Pope. 

.5.  To  publish;  to  divulge;  to  disseminate. 
They,  when  departed,  spread  abroad  his  fame  in 
all  that  country.  Matthew. 

6.  To  emit  as  effluvia  or  emanations;  to 
diffuse. 

Their  course  thro'  thickest  constellations  held. 
They  spread  their  bane.  Milton. 

To  Spread,  spr^d.  v.  ii.  To  extend  or  ex- 
pand itself. 

Can  any  understand  the  spreadin^s  of  the  clouds, 

or  the  noise  of  his  tabernacle?  Job, 

The  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  iVar  of 

the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  genera)  iij.-prehen- 

sion  only  of  their  sp-eat/tiig- and  ambitious  designs. 

Bacoi^ 
Plants,  if  they  spread  much,  are  seldom  (all. 

Bacon. 
Great  Pan,  who  wont  to  chase  the  fair. 
And  lov'd  the  spreading  oak,  was  there.     Mdiscn, 
The  valley  opened  at  the  farther  end,  spreading 
forth  into  an  immense  ocean.  Mdison. 

Spread,  sprdd.  n.  g.  [from  the  verb.] 
TOX.  II. 


1.  Extent;  compass. 

1  have  got  a  fine  spread  of  improveable  lands, 
and  am  already  ploughing  up  some,  fencing  others. 

Addison. 

2.  Expansion  of  parts. 
No  flower  hath  that  spread  of  the  woodbind. 

Bacon. 

SpREA'DER,spr^d'tlr.98  n.*.  L^ron^*/^^^^^-] 

1.  One  that  spreads. 

By  conforming  ourselves,  we  should  be  spreaders 
of  a  worse  infection  than  any  we  are  likely  to  draw 
from  papists,  by  our  conformity  with  them  in  cere- 
monies. Hooker. 

2.  Publisher;  divuiger;  disseminator. 

If  it  be  a  mistake,  1  desire  I  may  not  be  accused 
for  a  spreader  of  false  news.  Swift. 

Sprent,   sprdnt.  /lart.  [from  sfirency  to 
sprinkle;  pppenjan,  fpjienan,  Saxon; 
sfireng-en,  Dutch.]     Sprinkled.    Obso- 
lete. 
0  lips,  thatkiss'd  that  hand  with  my  tears  sprent. 

Sidney. 

Sprig,  sprig,  n.  a.  [i/«An_§-,  Welsh;  so 
Duvies:  but  it  is  probably  of  the  same 
race  with  spring!']  A  small  branch;  a 
spray. 

The  substance  is  true  ivy;  after  it  is  taken  down, 
the  friends  of  the  family  are  desirous  to  have  some 
sprig:  to  keep  Bacon. 

Our  chilling  climate  hardly  bears 
A  spr^  of  bnys  in  fifty  years; 
While  every  fool  his  claim  alleges. 
As  if  it  grew  in  common  hedges.  Swift. 

Sprig  Chrystal,  sjjrig-kiis'tal.  n.  s. 

In  perpendicular  lissuies,  chrystal  is  found  in 
form  of  an  hexangular  column,  adhering  at  one 
end  to  the  stoue,  and  near  the  other  lessening 
gradually,  till  it  terminates  in  a  point:  this  is  call- 
ed by  lapidaries  sprig  or  rock  chrystal.  Woodward. 
Spri'ggy,  sprig'g^.^'*^  a[/j_  [from  s/irig-.'] 

Full  of  small  branches. 
SPRIGHT,  sprite."^*  «.  a.  [contraction  of 
spirit;  s/iirKus,  Latin.  It  was  anciently 
written  s/irele  or  sfiryte;  and  sfiirit^  as 
now  written,  was  long  considered  in 
verse   as   a   monosyllable:     this   word 
should  therefore  be  spelled  sprite,  and 
its  derivatives  sfirittly.,  sfiriteful;  but 
custom  has  determined  otherwise.] 
i.  Spirit;  shade;  soui;  incorporeal  agent. 
She  doth  display 
The  gate  with  pearls  and  rubies  richly  dight, 
Through  which  her  words  so  wise  do  make  their 
way, 
To  bear  the  message  of  her  spright.  Spenser. 

Forth  he  called  out  of  deep  darkness  dread 
Legions  of  sprights,  the  which,  like  little  flies 

Flutt'ring  about  his  ever  damned  head. 
Await  whereto  their  service  he  applies    F.  Queen. 

While  with  heav'niy  charity  she  spoke, 
A  streaming  blaze  the  silent  shadows  oroke; 
The  birds  obscene  to  forests  vving'd  their  flight. 
And  gaping  graves  receiv'd  the  guilty  spright. 

Dryden. 

2.  Walking  spirit;  apparition. 

The  ideas  of  goblins  and  sjirights  have  no  more 
to  do  with  darkness  than  light;  yet  let  bu<  a  foolish 
maid  inculcate  these  often  on  the  mind  of  a  child, 
possibly  he  shall  never  be  able  to  separate  them 
ag«in.  Locke 

3.  Power  which  gives  cheerfulness  or 
courage. 

0  chastity!  the  chief  of  heav'niy  lights, 
Which  niak'st  us  most  immortal  shape  to  wear. 

Hold  thou  my  heart,  establish  thou  my  sprights; 
To  only  thee  my  constant  course  I  bear. 
Till  spotless  boul  unto  my  bosom  fly; 
Such  life  to  lead,  such  death  1  vow  to  die.    Sidney. 
5  A 


4.  An  arrow.  Not  in  use. 

We  had  in  use  for  sea  fight  short  arrows  calleJ 
spi-ights,  without  any  other  beads  save  wood  sharp- 
ened; which  were  discharged  out  of  muskets,  and 
would  pierce  through  the  sides  of  ships  where  a  bul- 
let would  not.  Bacon. 
\To  Spkight,  sprite,  v.  a.    To  haunt  as  a 
spright.   A  lUfiicrous  use. 
I  am  sjmghted  with  a  fool.                   Shakspeare. 
Spri'ghtful,  sprite'ful.  aof/.  [^spright  and 
full.]  Lively;  brisk;  gay;  vigorous. 

The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. — 
— Spoke  like  ai  Sfirightf  id  noble  gentleman.  Shaksp- 
Steeds  spriguifal  as  the  light.  Cvwley. 

Happy  my  eyes  when  they  behold  thy  face: 
My  heavy  heart  will  leave  its  doleful  beating 
At  sight  of  thee,  and  bound  with  sprightful  joys. 

Olway. 
Spri'ghtfully,  sprite'ful-^.  adv.  [from 
sprightful.]    Briskly;  vigorously. 

Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 

Sluikspi  are. 

Spri'ghtless,  sprite'les.  adj.  [horn 
spright.]  Dull;  enervated;  sluggish. 

Are  you  grown 
Benumb'd  with  fear,  or  virtue's  sprighlless  cold? 

Cowley. 
Spri'ghtliness,  sprite'le-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sprightly.]  Liveliness;  briskness;vigour; 
gayely;  vivacity. 

The  soul  is  clogged  when  she  acts  in  conjunction 
with  a  companion  so  heavy;  but,  in  dreams,  ob- 
serve with  what  a  sprightlintss  and  alacrity  does 
she  exert  herself  Addison. 

Spri'ghtly,  sprite'l^.  adj.  [froin  spright.'] 
Gay;  brisk;  lively;  vigorous;  airy;  viva- 
cious. 

Produce  the  wine  that  makes  us  bold, 
And  sprightly  wit  and  love  inspires.  Dryden. 

When  now  the  sprightly  trumpet  from  afar, 
Had  giv'n  the  signal  of  approaching  war.  Dryden. 
Each  morn  they  wak'd  me  with  a  si>rightly  lay: 
Of  opening  heav'u  they  sung,  and  gladsome  day. 

Prior. 
The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  along  the  gi-een; 
She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen.  Pope. 

To  Spring,  spring,  v.  n.  pret.  sprung  or 
sprang,  anciently  sfirong;  pait.  sprung. 
[f  pjiinjan,  Saxon;  spriagen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  arise  out  of  the  ground,  and  grow 
by  vegetative  power. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  onpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spr^Mg  with  my  tears;  be  aidant  and  remediate 
In  tbe  good  man's  distress.  Shakspeare. 

To  Lis  musick  plants  and  flowers 
Ever  sprur.g,  as  sun  and  showers 
There  nad  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shakspeare. 

To  satisfy  the  desolate  ground,  and  cause  the  i)ud 
of  the  fender  herb  to  spiing  forth  Job. 

Other  fell  on  good  ground,  and  did  yield  fniit 
that  si)rang  up  and  increased.  Mark. 

Tell  me,  in  what  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  yields?   Pope. 

2.  To  begin  to  grow. 

That  the  nipples  should  be  made  with  such  per- 
forations as  to  admit  passage  to  the  milk  wben 
drawn,  otherwise  to  retain  it;  and  the  teeth  of  the 
young  not  sprung,  are  eflects  of  providence.     Ray. 

3.  To  proceed  as  f-om  seed. 

Ye  shall  eat  this  year  such  things  as  gro'v  of 
themselves;  a;id  in  the  second  year  that  which 
sitringelh  of  the  same.  2  ki  gs. 

Muck  more  good  of  sin  .shall  spring.        Milton. 

4.  To  come  into  existence;  to  issue  ibrlh. 

Had'st  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Giving  no  ground  unto  the  lioiise  of  York, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer'flies. 

Shakapearf. 
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Ev'd  thought  meets  thought,  ere  from  the  lips  it 
part, 
And  eaca  warm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope. 

5.  To  arise;  to  appear;  to  begin  to  appear 
or  to  exist. 

When  the  day  began  to  spring-,  they  let  her  go. 

Judges. 

To  them  which  sat  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 

death,  light  i?  sprung  up.  Mattheto. 

Fly,  fly,  profane  fogs'  far  hence  fly  away, 
Taint  not  the  pure  streams  of  the  springing  day 
With  your  dull  influence:  it  is  for  you 
To  sit  and  scowl  upon  night's  heavy  brow. 

Crashaw 
Do  not  blast  my  springing  hopes. 
Which  thy  kind  hand  has  planted  in  my  soul. 

Rowe 

6.  To  issue  with  effect  or  force. 

Swift  fly  the  years,  and  rise  th'  expected  morn! 
Oh  spring  to  light,  a;u-p'clous  babe,  be  born!  Pope. 

7.  To  proceed  as  from   ancestors,  or  a 
country. 

Ho%v  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued;  and  what  stock  he  springs  of; 
The  noble  house  of  Marcius.  Shakspcare. 

Our  Lord  sprung  out  of  Judea.  Hebrews 

All  these 
Shall,  like  the  brethren  sprung  of  dragon's  teeth. 
Ruin  each  other,  and  he  fall  amongst  'em.  Jonson. 

Heroes  of  old,  by  rapine  and  by  spoil. 
In  search  of  fame  did  all  the  world  embroil; 
Thus  to  their  gods  each  then  allied  his  name. 
This  sprang  from  Jove,  and  that  from  Titan  came. 

Granville 

8.  To  proceed  as  from  a  ground,  cause, 
or  reason. 

They  found  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair  MIton. 

Some  have  been  deceived  into  an  opinion,  that 
the  inheritance  of  rule  over  men,  and  property  in 
things,  sprang  from  the  same  original,  and  descend 
by  the  same  rules.  Locke. 

9.  To  gtow;  to  thrive. 

What  makes  all  this  but  Jupiter  the  king. 
At  whose  command  we  perish  and  we  spring? 
Then  'tis  our  best,  since  thus  ordain'd  to  die, 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity-  Dryden. 

10.  To  bound;  to  leap;  to  jump;  to  rush 
hastily;  to  appear  suddenly. 

Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain;  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground. 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  stops  again.  Shaksp. 
I  sprang  not  more  in  joy  at  first  hearing  he  was 
a  man  child,  than  now  in  first  seeing  he  had  proved 
himself  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

He  called  for  a  light,  and  sprang  in,  and  fell  be- 
fore Paul.  'Sets. 
When  heav'n  was  nam'd,  they  loos'd  their  hold 
again; 
Then  sprung  she  forth,  they  foUow'd  her  amain. 

Dryden. 
Afraid  to  sleep. 
Her  blood  all  fever'd,  with  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed.  Dryden. 

Nor  lies  she  long;  but,  as  her  fates  ordain. 
Springs  up  to  life;  and,  fresh  to  second  pain. 
Is  sav'd  to-day,  to-morrow  to  be  slain.         Dryden. 
See  aw'd  by  heav'n,  the  blooming  Hebrew  flies 
Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  persuasive  eyes; 
And,  springing  from  her  disappointed  arms, 
Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms.  Blackmore. 

The  mountain  stag  that  springs 
From  height  to  height,  and  bounds  along  the  plains, 
Nor  has  a  master  to  restrain  his  course. 
That  mountain  stag  would  Vanoe  rather  be 
Than  be  a  slave.  Philips. 

X\.  To  fly  with  elastick  power;  to  start. 
A  link  of  horsehair,  that  will  easily  slip,  fasten 
to  the  end  of  the  stick  that  springs.         Mortimtr. 
12.  To  rise  from  a  covert. 


My  doors  are  hateful  to  my  eyes, 
Fill'd  and  damm'd  up  with  gaping  creditors, 
Watchful  as  fowlers  when  their  game  will  spring. 

Olio  ay. 
A  covey  of  partridges  springing  in  our  front,  put 
our  infantry  in  disorder.  Mdison. 

1  3.  To  issue  from  a  fountain. 

Israel's  servants  digged  in  the  valley,  and  found 
a  well  of  spnnging  water.  Genesis. 

Let  the  wide  world  his  praises  sing, 
Where  Tagus  and  Euphrates  spring; 
And  from  the  Danube's  frosty  banks  to  those 
Where  from  an  unknown  head  great  Nilus  flows. 

Roscommon, 
!  4.  To  proceed  as  from  a  source. 

'Tis  true  from  force  the  noblest  title  springs, 
I  therefore  hold  from  that  which  first  made  kings, 

Dryden. 
1 5.  To  shoot;  to  issue  with  speed  and  vio- 
lence. 

Then  shook  the  sacred  shrine,  and  sudden  light 
Sprung  thro'  the  vaulted  roof,  and  made  the  temple 

bright: 
The  pow'r  behold!  the  pow'r  in  glory  shone, 
By  her  bent  bow  and  her  keen  arrows  known. 

Dryden. 
The  friendly  gods  a  springing  gale  enlarg'd; 
The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew, 
Till  Grecian  cliffs  appear'd.  Pope. 

To  Spring,  sprint!:.*"^  v.  a. 

1.  To  start;  to  rouse  game. 

Thus  I  refilaim'd  my  buzzard  love  to  fly 
At  what,  and  when,  and  how,  and  where  I  chose; 
Now  negligent  of  sport  I  lie; 
And  now,  as  other  fawkners  use, 
I  spring  a  mistress,  swear,  write,  sigh,  and  die; 
And  the  game  kill'd,  or  lost,  go  talk  or  lie.  Donne. 

That  sprung  the  game  you  were  to  set, 
Before  you'd  time  to  draw  the  net.  Hudibras. 

A  large  cock  pheasant  he  sprung  in  one  of  the 
neighbouring  woods.  Spectator. 

Here  I  use  a  great  deal  of  diligence  before  I  can 
spring  any  thing;  whereas  in  town,  whilst  1  am  fol- 
lowing one  character,  I  am  crossed  by  another,  that 
they  puzzle  the  chase.  Mdison. 

See  how  the  well-taught  pointer  leads  the  way! 
The  scent  grows  warm;  he  stops,  he  springs  the 
prey.  Gay. 

2.  To  produce  quickly  or  unexpectedly. 

The  nurse,  surpris'd  with  fright. 
Starts  up  and  leaves  her  bed,  and  springs  a  light. 

Dryden . 
Thus  man  by  his  own  strength  to  heav'n  would 
soar, 
And  would  not  be  oblig'd  to  God  for  more: 
Vain,  wretched  creature,  how  art  thou  misled, 
To  think  thy  wit  these  godlike  notions  bred! 
These  truths  are  not  the  product  of  thy  mind, 
But  dropt  from  heav'n,  and  of  a  nobler  kind: 
Reveal'd  religion  fkst  inform'd  thy  sight. 
And  reason  saw  not,  till  faith  sprung  the  light, 

Dryden. 

He  that  has  such  burning  zeal,  and  springs  such 

mighty  discoveries,  must  needs  be  an  admirable 

patriot.  Collier. 

3.  To  make  by  starting:  applied  to  a  ship. 

People  discharge  themselves  of  burdensome  re- 
flections, as  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship  that  has  sprung 
a  leak.  UEstrange. 

No  more  accuse  thy  pen;  but  charge  the  crime 
On  native  sloth,  and  negligence  of  time: 
Beware  the  puhlick  laughter  of  the  town. 
Thou  spring''st  a  leak  already  in  thy  crown. 

Dryden. 

Whether  she  sprung  a  leak,  I  cannot  find. 
Or  whether  she  was  overset  with  wind. 
But  down  at  once  with  all  her  crew  she  went.  Dryd. 

4.  To  discharge:  applied  lo  a  mine. 

Our  miners  discovered  several  of  the  enemies' 
mines,  who  have  sprung  divers  others  which  did 
little  execution.  Taller. 

1  sprung  a  mine,  whereby  the  whole  nest  was 
overthrown.  Mdison. 


5.  To  contrive  on  a  sudden;  to  produce 
hastily;  to  offer  unexpectedly. 

The  friends  to  the  cause  sprang  a  new  project; 
and  it  was  advertised  that  the  crisis  could  not  ap- 
pear, till  the  ladies  had  shewn  their  zeal  against 
the  Pretender.  Swift. 

6.  To  pass  by  leaping.  A  barbarous  use. 
Unbeseeming  skill 

To  spring  the  fence,  to  rein  the  prancing  steed, 

Thomson. 

7.  Of  the  verb  sfiring  the  primary  sense 
is  to  groiv  out  of  the  ground:  so  plants 
s/iring,  thence  sfiring  the  season;  so 
water  sfirings,  thence  s/iring  a  foun- 
tain. Plants  rise  unexpectedly,  and 
waters  break  out  violently;  thence  any 
thing  done  suddenly,  or  coining  hastily, 
is  said  to  spring;  thence  sfiring  means 
an  elastick  body.  Thus  the  active  sig- 
nifications all  import  suddenness  or 
force. 

SPRING,  spring,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  season  in  which  plants  rise  and 
vegetate;  the  vernal  season. 

Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees, 

And  the  mountain-tops  that  freeze, 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing: 

To  his  musick  plants  and  flowers 

Ever  sprung,  as  sun  and  showers 

There  had  made  a  lasting  spring.  Shakspeare. 

The  spring  visiteth  not  these  quarters  so  timely 
as  the  eastern  parts.  Carew. 

Come,  gentle  spring,  ethereal  mildness  come. 
And  from  the  bosom  of  yon  dropping  cloud 
Upon  our  plains  descend.  Thomson. 

2.  An  elastick  body;  a  body  which,  when 
distorted,  has  the  power  of  restoring 
itself  to  its  former  state. 

This  may  be  performed  by  the  strength  of  some 
such  spring  3iS  is  used  in  watches:  this  spring  may 
be  applied  to  one  wheel,  which  shall  give  an  equal 
motion  to  both  the  wings,  Wilkins. 

The  spring  must  be  made  of  good  steel,  well 
tempered ;  and  the  wider  the  two  ends  of  the  spring 
stand  asunder,  the  wider  it  throws  the  chape  of  the 
vice  open.  Moxon. 

He  that  was  sharp-sighted  enough  to  see  the  con- 
figuration of  the  minute  particles  of  the  spring  of  a 
clock,  and  upon  what  peculiar  impulse  its  elastick 
motion  depends,  would  no  doubt  discover  some- 
thing very  admirable.  Locke. 

3.  Elastick  force, 
Heav'ns,  what  a  spring  was  in  his  arm,  to  throw! 

How  high  he  held  his  shield,  and  rose  at  ev'ry 
blow!  Dryden. 

Bodies  which  are  absolutely  hard,  or  so  soft  as  to 
be  void  of  elasticity,  will  not  rebound  from  one  an- 
other: impenetrability  makes  them  only  stop.  If 
two  equal  bodies  meet  directly  in  vacuo,  they  will 
by  the  laws  of  motion  stop  where  they  meet,  lose 
their  motion,  and  remain  in  rest;  unless  they  be 
elastick,  and  receive  new  motion  from  their  spring. 

Micton. 

The  soul  is  gathered  within  herself,  and  recovers 

that  spring,  which  is  weakened  when  she  operates 

more  in  concert  with  the  body.  Addison. 

In  adult  persons,  when  the  fibres   cannot  any 

more  yield,  they  must  break,  or  lose  their  spring. 

^rbvihnot. 
Any  active  power;  any  cause  by  which 
motion  or  action  is  produced  or  propa- 
gated. 

My  heart  sinks  in  me  while  I  hear  him  speak. 
And  every  slacken'd  fibre  drops  its  hold. 
Like  nature  letting  down  the  springs  of  life; 
So  much  the  name  of  father  awes  me  still.  Dryden. 
Nature  is  the  same,  and  man  is  the  same,  has  the 
same  affections  and  passions,  and  the  same  springs. 
that  give  them  motion.  Rymtr. 
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Our  author  shuns  by  vulgar  tprit^  to  move. 

Pope. 

5.  A  leap;  a  bound;  a  jump;  a  violent  ef- 
fort; a  sudden  strujigle. 

The  pris'ner  with  a  spring  from  prison  broke; 
Then  stretch 'd  his  feather'd  fans  with  all  his  might, 
And  to  the  neighb'ring  maple  wing'd  his  flight. 

Dryden. 
With  what  a  spring  his  furious  soul  broke  loose, 
And  left  the  limbs  still  quivering  on  the  ground! 

tSddison. 

6.  A  leak;  a  start  of  plank. 

Each  petty  hand 
Can  steer  a  ship  becalm'd;  but  he  that  will 
Govern,  and  carry  her  to  her  ends,  must  know 
His  tides,  bis  currents;  how  to  shift  his  sails; 
Where  her  springs  are,  her  leaks,  and  how  to  stop 
'em.  Ben  Jonson. 

7.  A  fountain;  an  issue  of  water  from  the 
earth. 

Now  stop  thy  springs;  my  sea  shall  suck  them 
dry. 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. 

Shakspeare, 

Springs  on  the  tops  of  hills  pass  through  a  great 

deal  of  pure  earth,   with  less   mixture  of  other 

waters.  Bacon. 

When  in  th'  effects  she  doth  the  causes  know, 
And  seeing  the  stream,  thinks  where  the  spring  doth 

rise; 
And  seeing  the  branch,  conceives  the  root  below; 
These  things  she  views  without  the  body's  eyes. 

Daviei. 
He  adds  the  running  springs  and  standing  lakes, 
And  bounding  banks  for  winding  rivers  makes 

Dryden. 
Nile  hears  him  knocking  at  his  sevenfold  gates. 
And  seeks  his  hidden  spring,  and  fears  his  nephews' 
fates.  Dryden. 

He  bathed  himself  in  cold  spring  water  in  the 
midst  of  winter.  Locke. 

The  water  that  falls  down  from  the  clouds,  sink- 
ing into  beds  of  rock  or  clay,  breaks  out  in  springs, 
commonly  at  the  bottom  of  billy  ground.         Locke. 

8.  A  source;  that  by  which  any  thing  is 
supplied. 

To  that  great  spring  which  doth  great  kingdoms 
move, 
The  sacred  spring  whence  right  and  honour  streams; 

Distilling  virtue,  shedding  peace  and  love 
Id  every  place,  as  Cynihia  sheds  her  beams. 

Davies. 

I  move,  I  see,  I  speak,  discourse,  and  know; 
Though  now  I  am,  I  was  not  always  so: 
Then  that  from  which  I  was  must  be  before. 
Whom,  as  my  spring  of  being,  I  adore.       Dryden. 

Rolling  down  thnnigli  so  many  barbarous  ages, 
from  the  spring  of  Virgil,  it  bears  along  with  it  the 
filth  of  (he  Goths  and  Vandals.  Dryden. 

He  has  a  secret  spring  of  spirituf.l  joy  and  the 
continual  feast  of  a  good  conscience  within,  that 
forbids  him  to  be  miserable.  Bentley. 

9.  Rise;  beginning. 

About  the  spring  of  the  day,  Samuel  called  Saul 
to  the  top  of  the  house.  1  Samuel. 

10.  Causp;  original. 
Tlie  reason  of  the  quicker  or  slower  termination 

of  this  distemper,  arises  from  these  three  sprir.gs 

Blackmore. 
The  first  springs  of  great  events,  like  those  of 
great  rivers,  are  often  mean  and  little.  Swift. 

Spring,  spring.  >       n.  «,  A  youth. 

Spri'ngal,  spring'gal.  ^  Obsolete. 
Before  the  bull  she  pictur'd  winged  love, 
With  his  young  brother  sport,  light  fluttering 
Upon  the  waves,  as  each  had  been  a  dove; 
The  one  his  l)ow  and  sbaAs,  the  other  s]mng 

A  burning  tead  about  his  head  did  move, 
As  in  their  sire's  new  love  both  triumphing. 

Spenser. 
Springe,  sprinje.  n.  s.  [froni  i/iring.j   A  j 
gin;  a  noose   which,   fastened   to  any  [ 


elastick 
jerk. 


body,  catches  by  a  spring  or 


As  a  woodcock  to  my  own  springe,  Osrick, 
I'm  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery.  Shaksp. 

Let  goats  for  food  their  loaded  udders  lend, 
But  neither  springes,  nets,  nor  snares  employ. 

Dryden. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray, 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey.     Pope 
SpRi'NGERjspring'ur.e*  n.*.  [from  */zrm^.] 

One  who  rouses  game. 
Spri'nghalt,   spring'hilt.  n.  s.  {^s/iring 
and  hale.']    A  lameness  by  which   the 
horse  twitches  up  his  legs. 
They've  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones:  one  would 
take  it. 
That  never  saw  them  pace  before,  the  spavin 
And  spnnghalt  reign'd  among  them.       Shakspeare. 
Srpi'nginess,    sprin'j6nds.   n.  s.  [trom 
sfiringy.j  Elasticity;  power  of  restoring 
itself. 

Where  Acre  is  a  continued  endeavour  of  the  parts 
of  a  body  to  put  themselves  into  another  state,  the 
progress  may  be  much  more  slow;  since  it  was  a 
great  while  uefore  the  texture  of  the  corpuscles  of 
the  steel  were  so  altered  as  to  make  them  lose  their 
former  springiness.  Boyle. 

The  air  is  a  ihin  fluid  body  endowed  with  elasti- 
city and  springiness,  capable  of  condensation  and 
rarefaction.  Bentley. 

Spri'ngle,  spring'gl.*"^  n.  s.  [from 
s/iring.]  A  springe;  an  elastick  noose. 

Woodcocks  arrive  first  on  the  north  coast,  where 
every  plash  shoot  serveth  for  springles  to  take  them. 

Carew. 
7*0  Spri'ngle,  sprin'gl.  v.  a.  Misprinted, 
I  suppose,  for  sprinkle. 

This  is  Timon's  last, 
Who,  stuck  and  spangled  with  your  flatteries. 
Washes  it  ofl',  and  springles  in  your  faces 
Your  reeking  villany.  Shakspeare. 

Spri'ngtide,  spring'tide.  n.  s.  \_s/irinff 
and  lide.l  Tide  at  the  new  and  full 
moon;  high  tide. 

Love,  like  springtides,  full  and  high, 
Swells  in  every  youthful  vein; 

But  each  tide  does  less  supply, 
Till  they  quite  shrink  in  again: 
If  a  flow  in  age  appear, 

'Tis  but  rain,  and  runs  not  clear.  Dryden. 

Most  people  die  when  the  moon  chiefly  reigns; 
thai  is,  in  the  night,  or  upon  or  near  a  springtide. 

Grew. 
Spki'ngv,    sprln'ji,    or   spring'e.^'^    adj. 

[Irom  springe.] 
I    Elastick;  having  the  power  of  resto  r- 
ing  itself. 

Had  not  the  Maker  wTought  the  springy  frame. 
Such  as  it  is,  to  fau  the  vital  flame, 
The  blood,  defrauded  of  its  nitrous  food, 
Had  cool'd  and  languish'd  in  th'  artereal  road; 
While  the  tir'd  heart  had  strove,  with  fruitless  pain, 
To  push  the  lazy  tide  along  tlie  vein.     Blackmore'. 
This  vast  contraction  and  expansion  seems  unin- 
telligible,  by  feigning  tlie  particles  of  air  to   be 
sprinpj  and  ramous,  or  rolled  up  like  hoops,  or  by 
any  other  means  than  a  repulsive  power.   J^ewton. 
Though  the  bundle  of  fibres  which  constitute  the 
muscles  may  be  small,  the  fibres  may  be  strong  and 
Wjngy-    .  ^rbxUhnot. 

If  our  air  had  not  been  a  springy  body,  no  animal 
could  have  exercised  the  very  function  of  respira- 
tion; and  yet  the  ends  of  respiration  are  not  served 
by  that  springiness,  but  by  some  other  unknown 
.  ''rr"'^-  .  ^"'tley. 

2.  [from  s/inng.]  Full  of  springs  or  foun- 
tains. Not  used. 

Where  the  sandy  or  gravelly  lands  arc  springy 
or  wet,  rather  marl  them  for  grass  than  corn. 

J^07timer. 

5x2 


To  Spri'nkle,    sprink'kl.*"*  v.  a.  [afiriU' 

kelen,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  scatter;  to  disperse  in  small  masses. 
Take  handfuls  of  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  let 
Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  the  heaven.         Exodus. 
"2.  To  scatter  in  drops. 

Sprinkle  water  of  purifying  upon  them.     A  wm6. 
S.  To  bespi inkle;   to  wash,  wet,  or  dust 
by  scattering  in  small  particles. 

Let  us  draw  near  with  a  true  heart,  in  full  assur- 
ance of  faith,  having  our  hearU  sprinkled  from  an 
evil  conscience.  Hebrews. 

Wings  he  wore 
Of  many  a  colour'd  plume  sprinklednith  gold. 

Milton. 
The  prince,  with  living  water  sprinWed  o'er 
His  limbs  and  body,  then  approach'd  the  door, 
Possess'd  the  porch.  Dryden. 

To  Spri'nkle,  sprink'kl,   -v.  n.    To  per- 
form   the   act   of  scattering  in   small 
drops. 
The  pries!  shall  sprinkle  of  the  oil  with  his  fin- 
gers. Lei'iiiciw. 
Baptism  may  well  enough  be  performed  by  sprink- 
ling, or  effusion  of  water.  Jtyliffe. 
When  dext'rous  damsels   twirl   the  sprinkling 
mop, 
And  cleanse  the  spatter'd  sash,  and  scrub  the  stairs, 
Know  Saturday  appears.  Gay. 

Spri'nkler,    sprink'kl-fir.    n,  s.    [from 

sprinkle.]  One  that  sprinkles. 
To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  a.  [fnpyccan,  Saxon, 
spruyten,   Dutch.]     To  throw  out;  to 
eject  with  force.  Commonly  spirt. 

Toads  sometimes  exclude  or  sprit  out  a  dark  and 
liquid  matter  behind,  and  a  venemous  condition 
there  may  be  perhaps  therein;  but  it  cannot  be  cal- 
led their  urine.  Brown. 

To  Sprit,  sprit,  v.  n.  To  shoot;  to  germi- 
nate; to  sprout.  Used  of  barley   wetted 
for  malt. 
Sprit,  .^^vit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Shoot; 
sprout. 

Tiie  barley,  after  it  has  been  couched  four  days, 

will  iTveal  a  little,  and  shew  the  chit  or  sprit  at  the 

root-er.  •  of  the  corn.  .Mortimer. 

Sfu.   •-  aL,     sprit'sdle.   n.   s.  [sprit   and 

The   sail  which   belongs   to  the 

ritmast.  /Jict. 

nen  quitted  themselves  of  the  fireship,  by 

cuuu;-j,  the  sprifsaiaackle  off  with  their  short  bnCch- 

„  *'^  J  WifeJiian. 

SPRITE,    sprite,    n.'  s.   [contract  d    from 

sftirit.]  A  spiiit:  an  incorp(>i\al  agent. 

The  sprites  of  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up,  and  take  a  salamander's  name.      Pope. 

Of  these  am  I  who  thy  protection  claim; 
A  vatchful  sprite,  and  Ariel  is  my  name.        Pope. 

Si-ki'tefully,    sprite'fui-^.    adv.    [See 
Sprightfully.]   Vigorously;  with  life 
j     and  ardour. 

The  Grecians  spriiejvlly  drew  from  the  darts  the 
*    corse. 
And  hearst  it,  bearing  it  to  fleet.  Chapman. 

Spri'tely,  spiite'ie.  ^dv.  [from  sprite.'] 
Gayly. 

You  have  not  scene  young  heiffers,  highly  kept, 
Fill'd  full  of  daisies  at  the  field,  and  driven 
Home  to  their  hovols;  all  so  .iprilely  given, 
That  no  roome  can  coniaine  them.  Chapman. 

Sprovg,  sproiig.  The  old  prct.  of  «/r  .  :if. 
Not  mistrusting,  till  thfse  new  curiosities  sj)» oils' 
up,   thai    ever  any  min   would   think   our    labour 
herein  niibpcot,  or  the  time  wastefully  conjimied. 
™    r>  11  Hooker. 

To  ^cROvr,   spr6it.J'M;.  n.  [ppjiyccan 
Saxon;  spruyten,  Dutch.  'Sprout,  ^prit] 


SPR 


SPU 


SPU 


and   by  a   very  frequent  transposition 

s/drt,  or  sjiurt^  are  all  ihe  same  word., 

J.  To  shoot  by  vegetation;  to  germinate. 

The  sprouling  leaves  that  saw  you  here, 
And  call'd  Iheir  fellows  to  the  sight.  Cowley. 

Try  whether  these  things  in  the  sprouting-  do  in- 
crease weight,  by  weighing  them  before  they  are 
hanged  up;  and  afterwards  again,  when  they  are 
sprouted.  Bacon. 

That  leaf  faded,  but  the  young  buds  sprouted  on 
which  afterwards  opened  into  fair  leaves.      B(tcon. 

We  find  no  security  to  prevent  germination,  hav- 
ing made  trial  of  grains,  whose  ends,  cut  off,  have 
notwithstanding  sprouted.  Brown. 

Old  Baucis  is  by  old  Philemon  seen 
Sprouting  with  sudden  leaves  of  sprightly  green. 

Dryden. 

Hence  sprouting  plants  enrich  the  plain  and 
wood; 
For  physick  some,  and  some  design'd  for  food. 

Blackmore. 

Envied  Britannia,  sturdy  as  the  oak 
Which  on  her  mountain  top  she  proudly  bears, 

Eludes  the  ax,  and  sprouts  against  the  stroke, 
Strong  from  her  wounds,  and  greater  by  her  wars. 

Prior 

Rub  malt  between  your  hands  to  get  the  come  or 
sprouting  clean  away.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  shoot  into  ramifications. 

Vitriol  is  apt  to  sprout  with  moisture.       Bacon. 

3.  To  gi"ow. 

Th'  enliv'ning  dust  its  head  begins  to  rear. 
And  on  the  ashes  sprouting  plumes  appear.  Tickel. 
Sprout,  sproit.  n.  s.  (^from  the  verb.j  A 
shooi  of  a  vegetable. 

Stumps  of  trees,  lying  out  of  the  ground,  will  put 
forth  sp?'outs  for  a  time  ■  Bacon. 

Early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  morn 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassei'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about, 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout.   Milton, 

To  this  kid,  taken  out  of  the  womb,  were  brought 
in  the  tender  sprouts  of  shrubs;  and,  after  it  had 
tasted,  it  began  to  eat  of  such  as  are  the  usual  food 
of  goats.  Ray. 

Sprouts,  sprouts,  n.  s.  pi,  [from  s/iroul.~\ 

Y'tung  coleworts. 
SPRUCE,  spr66se.339  adj.  [_Skinner  de- 
rives this  word  iroxwfireux,  French;  but 
he  proposes  it  with  hesitation:  Junius 
thinks  it  comes  from  sjirout:  Casaubon 
trifles  yet  more  contemptibly.  I  know 
not  whence  to  deduce  it,  except  from 
pruce.  In  ancient  books  we  find  furni- 
ture oipruce  a  thing  costly  and  elegant, 
and  thence  probably  came  spruce^ 
Nice;  trim;  neat  without  elegance.  It 
was  anciently  used  of  things  with  a  se- 
rious meaning;  it  is  now  used  only  of 
persons,  and  with  levity. 

The  tree 
That  wraps  that  chrystal  in  a  wooden  tomb, 
Shall  be  took  up  spruce,  fill'd  with  diamond.  Donne. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  middle  street, 
Tbo'  some  more  spruce  companion  thou  dost  meet. 

Donne. 
Along  the  crisped  shades  and  bow'rs 
Revels  the  spruce  and  jocund  spring; 

The  graces,  and  the  rosy-bosom'd  hours, 
Thither  all  their  bounties  bring.  Milton. 

I  must  not  slip  into  too  spruce  a  style  for  serious  ■ 
matters;  and  yet  I  approve  not  the  dull  insipid  way 
of  writing  practised  by  many  chymists.  Boyle. 

He  put  his  band  and  beard  in  order, 
The  spi-ucer  to  accost  and  board  her.      Hudibras. 
He  is  so  spriue,  that  he  can  never  be  genteel. 

Tatler. 

This  Tim  makes  a  strange  figure  with  that  ragged 

coat  under  his  livei-y:  can't  he  go  spruce  and  clean.' 

drbuthnot. 


To  Spruce,  sproose.  v.  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  dress  with  affected  neat- 
ness. 

Spruce,  sproose.  n.  s.  A  species  of  fir. 

Sprucebe'er,  spr66se-b^^r'.  n.  s.  [from 
«//ruce,  a  kind  of  fir.]  Beer  tinctured 
with  branches  of  fir. 

In  ulcers  of  the  kidneys,  spruceteer  is  a  good  bal- 
samick.  Arhvthnot. 

SPRU'CELEATHER,    SprOOSC-l^TH'ur.   71.  S. 

[corrupted  for  Prussian  leather.^ 

jiinsworth. 
The  leather  was  of  Pruce.  Dryden. 

Spru'o  ELY,  spr66se'16.  adv.  [from  s/zrwcf.] 

In  a  nice  manner, 
Spru'ceness,    spro^se'n^s,    n.  s.    [from 

spruce.^  .Neatness  without  elegance. 
Sprung,  spr&ng.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  spring; 

Tall  Norway  fir  their  masts  in  battle  spent, 
And  English  oaks  spi-ung  leaks  and  planks  restore. 

Dryden. 
Now  from  beneath  Maleas'  airy  height 
Aloft  she  sprung,  and  steer'd  to  Thebes  her  flight. 

Pope. 
Whosprung^Jfrom  kings  shall  know  less  joy  than  I. 

Pope. 
Sprunt,  sprint,  n.  s.   Any  thing  that  is 

short  and  will  not  easily  bend. 
Spud,  spdd.  n.  s.  A  short  knife;  any  short 
thick  thing,  in  contempt. 

My  love  to  Sheelah  is  more  firmly  fixt 
Than  strongest  weeds  that  grow  these  stones  be- 
twixt; 
My  spud  these  nettles  from  the  stones  can  part. 
No  knife  so  keen  to  weed  thee  from  my  heart. 

Swift. 
Spu'llers  of  Yarn,  spdl'lirz.  n.  s.  [per- 
haps properly  spoolers.^  Are  such  as 
are  employed   to  see  that  it  he    well 
spun,  and  fit  for  the  loom.  Diet. 

SPUME,  spume,  n.  a.  \jspu7na,  Latin.] 
Foam;  froth. 

Materials  dark  and  crude, 
Of  spirituous  and  fieiy  spume,  till  touch'd 
With  heaven's  ray,  and  temper'd,  they  shoot  forth 
So  beauteous,  op'ning  to  the  ambient  light.  Milton. 
Waters  frozen  in  pans,  after  their  dissolution, 
leave  a  froth  and  spume  upon  them,  which  are 
caused  by  the  airy  parts  diffused  by  the  congeal- 
able  mixture.  Brown. 

To  Spume,  spume,  v.  n.  ^spumo,  Latin.] 

'I'o  foam;  to  froth. 
Spu'mous,  spu'mfis.  >  adj.  \_spumeus,  Lat. 
Spu'my,  spu'm^.       5        from  the  noun.] 
Frothy;  foamy. 

The  cause  is  the  putrefaction  of  the  body  by  un- 
natural heat:  the  putrifying  parts  suffer  a  turges- 
cence,  and  becoming  airy  and  spumous,  ascend  into 
the  surface  of  the  water.  Brotim. 

Not  with  more  madness,  rolling  from  afar. 
The  spumy  wares  proclaim  the  wat'ry  war; 
And  mounting  upwards  with  a  mighty  roar, 
March  onwards,  and  insult  thp  rocky  shore. 

Dryden. 
The  spumous  and  florid  state  of  the  blood,  in  pas- 
sing through  the  lungs,  arises  from  its  own  elasti- 
city, and  its  violent  motion,  the  aerial  particles  ex- 
panding themselves.  ^^rbuthnot. 
Spun,  spiln.   The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
spin. 
The  nymph  nor  spun,  nor  dress'd  with  artful 
pride; 
Her  vest  was  gathered  up,  her  hair  was  tied. 

t^ddison. 
Spunge,   spAnje,  n.s.  [s/zon^-zo,  Latin.] 
A  sponge.  See  Sponge. 


When  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  it  is  but 
squeezing  you,  and,  spunge,  you  shall  be  dry  again. 

Shakspeare. 
Considering  the  motion  that  was  impressed  by 
the  painter's  hand  upon  the  spunge,  conipociided 
with  the  specifick  gravity  of  the  spunge,  and  the  re- 
sistance of  the  air,  the  spunge  did  mechanically  and 
unavoidably  move  in  that  particular  line  of  motion. 

Bentley. 
To  Spunge,  spunje.?*  v.  n.  [rather    To 
spong-e.]    To  hang  on  others  for  main- 
tenance. 

This  will  maintain  you,  with  the  perquisite  of 
spungujig  while  you  are  young.  Swift. 

Spu'ngxnghouse,  spiin'jing-house.  n.  a. 
Ispunge  and  house.^  A  house  to  which 
debtors  are  taken  before  commitment 
to  prison,  where  the  bailiffs  sponge 
upon  them,  or  riot  at  their  cost. 

A  bailiff  kept  you  the  whole  evening  in  a  spung- 
inghouse.  Swift. 

Spu'ngy,  spfin'j^.  adj,  [from  spunge.'] 

1.  Full  of  small  holes,  and  soft  like  a 
sponge. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  oi  spungy  softness  made. 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam. 
To  ruin  with  worse  air  our  staple  trade.      Dryden, 

2.  Wet;  moist;  watery, 

I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanish'd  in  the  sun-beams.  Shakspeare, 

3.  Having  the  quality  of  imbibing. 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels. 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sense  of  fear.    Shaksp. 
Spun  k,  spCingk.  n.  s.  Rotten  wood;  touch- 
wood. See  Sponk. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  best  way  is  by  the 
powder  of  rotten  willows:  spunk,  or  touchwood  pre- 
pared, might  perhaps  make  it  russet.  JSrou^n. 

SPUR,  spiir.  n.  s.  [fpupa,  Saxonj  spore, 
Danish,  Islandick,  and  Dutch;  esperon, 
French.] 
1  A  sharp  point  fixed  in  the  rider's  heel, 
with  which  he  pricks  his  horse  to  drive 
him  forward. 

He  borrowing  that  homely  armour  for  want  of  a 
better,  had  come  upon  the  spur  to  redeem  Philo- 
clea's  picture.  Sidney. 

Whether  the  body  politick  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command  it,  lets  it  straight  feel  the  spur. 

Shakspeare. 

He  presently  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  departed 

with  the  rest  of  the  company.  Knolles. 

Was  I  for  this  intitled  Sir, 
And  girt  with  rusty  sword  and  spur, 
For  fame  and  honour  to  wage  battle?  Hudibras. 
2.  Incitement;  instigation.  It  is  used  with 
to  before  the  effect.  Dryden  has  used 
it  with  of;  but,  if  he  speaks  properly,  he 
means  to  make  the  following  word  per- 
sonal. 

Seeing  then  that  nothing  can  move,  unless  there 
be  some  end,  the  desire  whereof  provoketh  unto  mo- 
tion, how  should  that  divine  power  of  the  soul,  that 
spirit  of  our  mind,  ever  stir  itself  into  action,  unless 
it  have  also  the  like  spur?  Hooker. 

What  need  we  any  spur,  hut  our  own  cause. 
To  prick  us  to  redress.'  Shakspeare. 

His  laws  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not  made  upon 
the  spur  of  a.  particular  occasion,  but  out  of  provi- 
dence of  the  future,  to  make  his  people  more  and 
more  happy.  Bacon. 

Reward  is  the  spur  o/ virtue  in  all  good  arts,  all 
laudable  attempts;  and  emulation,  which  is  the 
other  spur,  will  never  be  wanting,  when  particular 
rewards  are  proposed.  Dryden 
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Tbe  chief,  if  not  only,  spur  to  human  industry 
and  action,  is  uneasiness.  Locke. 

The  former  may  be  a  spur  to  the  latter,  till  age 
makes  him  in  love  with  tbe  study,  without  any 
childish  bait.  Cheyne. 

3.  A  sUinulus;  a  prick;  any    thing  that 
galls  and  teases. 

Grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs  together.  Shakspeare. 

4.  T'.ie  siiarp  poiiiis  on  the  legs  of  a  cock 
with  wliich  he  fights. 

Of  birds  the  bill  is  of  like  matter  with  the  teeth: 
as  for  their  s;>ur,  it  is  but  a  nail.  Bacon. 

Animals  have  natural  weapons  to  defend  and  of- 
fend; some  talons,  some  claws,  some  spurs  and 
beaks.  Ray. 

5.  Any  thing  standing  out;  a  snag. 

The  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake,  and  pluckt  up  by  tbe  spurs 
The  pine  and  cedar.  Shakspeare. 

To  Spur,  spilr.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  prick  with  the  spur;  to  drive  with 
the  spur. 

My  friend,  who  always  takes  care  to  cure  his 
horse  of  starting  fits,  spurred  him  up  to  the  very  side 
of  the  coach.  Mdison. 

Your  father,  when  he  mounted, 
Reiu'd  'em  in  strongly,  and  he  spurr''d  them  hard. 

Dryden. 
Who  would  be  at  the  trouble  of  learning,  when 
he  finds  his  ignorance  is  caressed.'  But  when  you 
i)row-beat  and  maul  them,  you  make  them  men; 
for  though  they  have  no  natural  mettle,  yet,  if  they 
are  spurred  and  kicked,  they  will  mend  their  pace. 

Collier. 

2.  To  instigate;  to  incite;  to  urge  forward. 

Lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time: 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition.       Shakspeare, 
Let  the  awe  he  has  got  upon  their  minds  be  so 
tempered  with  the  marks  of  good-will,  that  affec- 
tion may  spur  them  to  their  duty.  Locke. 

3.  To  drive  by  force. 

Love  will  not  be  spurred  to  what  it  loaths. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Spur,  spir.  v.  n. 

1.  To  travel  with  great  expedition. 

With  backward  bows  the  Parthians  shall  be  there. 
And,  spurring  from  the  fight,  confess  their  fear: 
A  double  wreath  shall  crown  our  Caesar's  brows. 

Dryderi. 

2.  To  press  forward. 

Ascanius  took  th'  alarm,  while  yet  he  led, 
And,  spurring- on,  his  equals  soon  o'erpass.  Dryden. 
Some  bold  men,  tliough  they  begin  with  infinite 
ignorance  and  eiTour,  yet,  by  spurring  on,  refine 
themselves.  Grew. 

Spu'roalled,  spfir'gilPd.  adj.  [^sfiur  and 
gall.^  Hurt  with  the  spur. 
I  was  not  made  a  horse, 
And  yet  I  bare  a  burthen  like  an  ass, 
SpurgaWd  and  tir'd  by  jaunting  Bolingbroke. 

Shakspeare. 
What!  shall  each  spurgaWd  hackney  of  the  day, 
Or  each  new-pension'd  sycophant,  pretend 
To  break  my  windows,  if  I  treat  a  friend.'  Pope. 
Spurge,  spiirje.  ?i.  s.  [esfiurge,  French; 
Hfiurgie^  Dutch;  from  fiurgo,  Lat.1  A 
plant  violently  purgative.  Spurge  is  a 
general  name  in  English  for  all  milky 
purgative  plants.  Skinner. 

Every  part  of  the  plant  abounds  with  a  milky 
juice.  There  are  twenty-one  species  of  (his  plant, 
of  which  wartwort  is  one.  Broad-leaved  spMrg:e  is 
a  biennial  plant,  and  used  in  medicine  under  the 
name  of  catapntia  minor.  Tlie  milky  juice  in  these 
plants  is  used  by  some  to  destroy  warts;  but  parti- 
cular care  should  be  taken  in  the  application,  be- 
cause it  is  a  strong  caustick.  Miller. 
That  the  leaves  of  cataputia,  or  spurge,  being 
plucked  upwards  or  downwaids,  perform  their  ope- 


rations by  purge  or  vomit,  is  a  strange  conceit, 
ascribing  unto  planU  positional  operations.  Broion. 

Spurge  Flax,  spurje'flaks.  n.  s.  [thyme- 

l<ea,  Lat.J  A  plant. 
Spurge  Laurel  or  Mezereon,  spurje'lor- 

ril.  n.  s.  [chavKEclaphne,  Lat.J  A  plant. 
Spurge  0/ix'(°,spi'irje'61-liv.  n.  s.  [cham£- 

lea,  Lat.]  A  shrub. 
Spurge  Wort,  spArje'wilrt.  n.s.  [_xiphion, 

Lat.]  A  plant. 
SPU'RIOUS,  spu'r6-fis.3'4  adj.  \_spurius, 

Latin.] 

1.  Not  genuine;  counterfeit;  adulterine. 
Reformed  churches  reject  not  all  traditions,  but 

such  as  are  spurious,  superstitious,  and  not  consonant 
to  the  prime  rule  of  faith.  White- 

The  coin  that  shows  the  first  is  generally  rejected 
as  spurious,  nor  is  the  other  esteemed  more  au  then- 
tick  by  the  present  Roman  medalists.  Mdhon. 

If  any  thing  else  has  been  printed,  in  which  we 
really  had  any  hand,  it  is  loaded  with  spitrious  ad- 
ditions. Swift. 

2.  Not  legitimate;  bastard. 
Your  Scipios,  Caesars,  Pompeys,  and  your  Catos, 

These  gods  on  earth,  are  all  the  spurious  brood 
Of  violated  maids.  Addison. 

Spu'riousness,  spu'r^-tis-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sfiurious.']  Adulterateness;  state  of  be- 
ing counterfeit. 

You  proceed  to  Hippolytus,  and  speak  of  his  spu- 
riousness  with  as  much  confidence  as  if  you  were 
able  to  prove  it.  Waterland. 

Spu'rling,  sptir'l!ng.*^°  n.  s.  [esperlan, 
Fr.]  A  small  sea  fish. 

All-saints,  do  lay  for  porke  and  sowse. 
For  sprats  and  spurlings  for  your  house.       Tusser. 

To  Spurn,  sptjirn.  v.  a.  [ppopnan.  Sax.] 
1.   To  kick;  to  strike  or  drive  with  the 
foot. 

They  suppos'd  1  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant.  Shakspeare. 

Say  my  request's  unjust. 
And  spurn  me  back;  but  if  it  be  not  so. 
Thou  art  not  honest.  Shakspeare. 

You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard. 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.  Shakspeare. 

He  in  the  surging  smoke 
Uplifted  spurn'd  the  ground. 
So  was  1  forc'd 
To  do  a  sovereign  justice  to  myself, 

And  spurn  thee  from  my  presence.  

Then  will  1  draw  up  my  legs,  and  spurn  her  from 
me  with  my  foot.  Spectator. 

A  mitk-wbite  bull  shall  at  your  altars  stand. 
That  threats  a  fight,  and  apHrns  the  rising  sand. 

When  Athens  sinks  by  fates  unjust. 
When  wild  barbarians  spurn  her  dust.  Pope. 

Now  they,  who  reach  Parnassus'  lofty  crown. 
Employ  their  pains  to  spurn  some  others  down.' 
T-.  Pope. 

2.  lo  reject;  to  scorn;  to  put  away  with 
contempt;  to  disdain. 

In  wisdom  I  should  ask  your  name; 
But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike 
What  safe  and  nicely  1  might  well  delay. 
By  rule  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spuni. 

_,  .  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  treat  with  contempt. 
Domesticks  will  pay  a  more   chearful  service, 

when  they  find  themselves  not  spurned  because  for- 
tune has  laid  them  at  their  master's  feet.       Locke. 

To  Spurn,  sptirn.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  contemptuous  opposition;  to 
make  insolent  resistance. 

A  son  to  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person ; 


Milton. 


Dryden. 


Nay  more,  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  ima;»e. 

Shc^peare. 
I,  Pandulph,  do  religiously  demand 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn7  Shakspeare. 

Instruct  me  why 
Vanoc  should  spurn  against  our  rule,  and  stir 
The  tributary  provinces  to  war.  Philips. 

2.  To  toss  up  the  heels;  to  kick  or  strug- 
gle. 

The  drunken  chairman  in  the  kennel  spurns; 
The  glasses  shatters,  and  his  charge  o'erturns.  Gay. 
Spurn,   spurn,   n.    s.   [from    the    verb.] 
Kick;  insolent  and  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. 

The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  th'  unworthy  takes.    Shaksp. 
Spu'rney,  spir'n^.  n.  s.   A  plant. 
Spu'rrer,  sp\ir'rur.9s  n.  s.  [from  s/inr.'] 

One  who  uses  spurs. 
Spu'rrier,  spiLtr'r^-t!ir.  n.  s.  [from  spur.l 

One  who  makes  spurs. 
Spu'rry,  spur're.  n.  s.  Is/iergula,  Latin.] 

A  plant. 
To  Spurt,  spflrt.  v.  n.  [See  To  Spirt.] 
To  fly  out  with  a  quick  stream. 

If  from  a  puncture  of  a  lancet,  the  manner  of  the 
spurting  out  of  the  blood  will  shew  it.  Wiseman. 
Spu'rway,  sptir'wi.  n.  s.\^s/iur  and  way.'] 
A  horseway;  a  bridle  road:  distinct 
from  a  road  for  carriages, 
Sputa'tion,  spu-td'shtln.  n.  s.*\_sfiutum, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  spitting. 

A  moist  consumption  receives  its  nomenclature 
from  a  moist  sputation,  or  expectoration:  a  diy  one 
is  known  by  its  dry  cough.  Harvey. 

To  SPU'TTER,  spit'tiir.  v.  n.  Is/iuto, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  emit  moisture  in  small  flying  drops. 

If  a  manly  drop  or  two  fall  down. 
It  scalds  along  my  cheeks,  like  the  greenwood, 
That,  sputVring  in  the  flame,  works  outwards  into 
tears.  Dryden. 

2.  To  fly  out  in  small  particles  with  some 
noise. 

The  nightly  virgin,  while  her  wheel  she  plies, 
Foresees  the  storms  impending  in  the  skies. 
When  sparkling  lamps  their  sputVring  light  ad- 
vance. 
And  in  the  sockets  oily  bubbles  dance.        Dryden. 

3.  To  speak  hastily  and  obscurely,  as  with 
the  mouth  full;  to  throw  out  the  spittle 
by  hasty  speech. 

A  pinking  owl  sat  sputtering  at  the  sun,  and 
asked  him  what  he  meant,  to  stand  staring  her  iu 
'be  eyes?  V Estrange. 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak  their  rage ;  and 
so  fell  a  sputtering  at  one  another,  like  two  roasting 
apples.  Congreve. 

Though  he  sputter  through  a  session. 
It  never  makes  the  least  impression; 
Whate'er  he  speaks  for  madness  goes.  Swift. 

To  Spu'tter,  sp\lt'njr.9=*  v.  a.  To  throw 
out  with  noise  and  hesitation. 

Thou  dost  with  lies  the  throne  invade; 
Obtending  heav'n  for  whate'er  ills  befall. 
And  sputVring  under  specious  names  thy  gall .  Dryd. 
In  the  midst  of  caresses,  and  without  the  least 
pretended  incitement,  to  sputter  out  the  basest  ac- 
cusations! ^  Swift, 
Spu'tteu,  spiU'tiir.  n.  s.  Moisture  thrown 

out  in  small  drops. 
Spu'ttekeh,  sptll'iur-tlr.  n.  «.  [from  s/iut- 

/f-r.J  One  that  sputters. 
SPY,  spi.  n.  s.  [yspia,  Welsh;  espion,  Fr. 
s/iie,  Dutch;  .i/iccula(or,  Latin.  It  is  ob- 
served by  a  German,  that  s/iy  has  been 


in  all  ages  a  word  by  which  the  eye,  or 
office  of  the  eye,  has  been  expressed: 
thus  tlie  Arimaftjiians  of  old,  fabled  to 
have  but  one  eye,  were  so  called  from 
ariy  which  among  the  nations  of  Can- 
caaus  still  signifies  one,  and  sfii,  which 
has  been  received  from  the  old  Asiatick 
languages  for  an  eye,  sights  or  one  that 
sees.]  One  sent  to  watch  the  conduct 
or  motions  of  others;  one  sent  to  gain 
intelligence  in  an  enemy's  camp  or 
country. 

We'll  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news,  and  we'll  talk  with  them  too, 
And  take  upon  's  the  mystery  of  things, 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies.  Shakspeare. 

Spies  of  the  Volscians 
Held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  Shakspeare. 

Every  corner  was  possessed  by  diligent  spies  upon 
their  master  and  mistress.  Clarendon. 

I  come  no  spy, 
With  purpose  to  explore,  or  to  disturb, 
The  secrets  of  yovir  realm.  Milton. 

Such  command  we  had, 
To  see  that  none  thence  issued  forth  a  spy, 
Or  enemy,  while  God  was  in  his  work.        Milton. 

Nothing  lies  hid  from  radiant  eyes; 
All  they  subdue  become  their  spies: 
Secrets,  as  chosen  jewels,  are 
Presented  to  oblige  the  fair.  Waller. 

Over  my  men  I'll  set  my  careful  spies. 
To  watch  rebellion  in  their  very  eyes.         Dryden. 

These  wretched  sines  of  wit  must  then  confess, 
They  take  more  pains  to  please  themselves  the  less. 

Dryden. 

Those  who  attend  on  their  state,  are  so  many 
spies  placed  upon  them  by  the  publick  to  observe 
them  nearly.  Merbury. 

To  Spy,  spi.  V.  a.  f  See  Spy.] 

1 .  To  discover  by  the  eye  at  a  distance,  or 
in  a  slate  of  concealment;  to  espy. 

Light  hath  no  tongue,  but  is  all  eye; 
If  it  could  speak  as  well  as  spy, 
This  were  the  worst  that  it  could  say. 
That  beina;  well  I  fain  would  stay.  Donne. 

As  tyger  spied  two  gentle  fawns.  Milton. 

A  countryman  spied  a  snake  under  a  hedge,  half 
frozen  to  death.  VEstrange. 

Mv  brother  Guyomar,  methmks,  I  spy; 
Haste  in  his  steps,  and  wonder  in  his  eye.  Dryden. 

One  in  reading  skipped  over  all  sentences  where 
he  spied  a  note  of  admiration .  _       Swift. 

2.  To  discover  by  close  examination. 

Let  a  lawyer  tell  he  has  spied  some  defect  in  an 
entail,  how  solicitous  are  they  to  repair  thaterrour! 

Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  search  or  discover  by  artifice. 

Moses  sent  to  spy  out  Jaazar,  and  took  the  vil- 
lages Mimbers. 
To  Spy,  spi.  v.n.To  search  narrowly. 
It  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuse;  and  oft  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not.                      Shakspeare. 
Spy 'bo  AT,  spi'bote.  n.  s.  \_s/iy  and  boat.] 
A  boat  sent  out  for  intelligence. 

Giving  the  colour  of  the  sea  to  their  spyboats,  to 
keep  them  from  being  discovered,  came  from  the 
°     *^ ,.  Jrbuthnot. 
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SQUAB,  skw6b.«e  87   adj.  [I    know  not 
whence  derived.] 

1.  Unfeaihered;  newly  hatched. 

Why  must  old  pigeons,  and  they  stale,  be  drest, 
When  there's  so  many  squab  ones  in  the  ne^t^.^^ 

2.  Fat;  thick  and  stout;  awkwardly  bulky. 

The  nappy  ale  goes  round; 
Nor  the  squat  daughter  nor  the  wife  were  nice. 
Each  health  the  youths  began,  Sim  pleilg  d'  twice. 

Jietterton. 


SquAB,  skwob.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  sofa  or 
couch;  a  stuffed  cushion. 

On  her  large  squab  you  find  her  spread, 
Like  a  fat  cerpse  upon  a  bed.  P^e. 

SquAU,  skwob.  adv.  With  a  heavy  sud- 
den fall,  plump  and  flat.  A  low  word. 

The  eagle  took  the  tortoise  up  into  the  air,  and 
dropt  him  down,  squab,  upon  a  rock,  that  dashed 
him  to  pieces.  V Estrange- 

To  SquAii,   skwob.  f.   n.  To   fall   down 

plump  or  flat;  to  squelsh  or  .squash. 
SquA'BBisH,      skvvob'bish.     adj.     [from 
squab.]   Thick;  heavy;  fleshy. 

Diet  renders  them  of  a  squabbisk  or  lardy  habit 
of  body.  Harvey. 

To  SQUA'BBLE,  skw6b'bl.'«'«-y.  n.  [/tja- 
bla,  Swedish.]  To  quarrel;  to  debate 
peevishly;  to  wrangle;  to  fight.  A  low 
word. 

Drunk?  and  speak  parrot.'  and  squabble?  swag- 
ger? oh,  thou  invincible  spirit  of  wine!        Shaksp. 
I  thought  it  not  improper,  in  a  squabbling  and 
contentious  age,  to  detect  the  vanity  of  confiding 
Ignorance.  Gla')^ville 

If  there  must  be  disputes,  is  not  squabbling  less 
inconvenient  than  murder?  Collier. 

The  sense  of  these  propositions  is  very  plain, 
though  logicians  might  squabble  a  whole  day,  whe- 
ther they  should  rank  them  under  negative  or  af- 
firmative. Watts 

SquA'BBLE,  skwob'bl.  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  A  low  brawl;  a  petty  quarrel. 

In  popular  factions,  pragmatick  fools  commonly 
begin  the  squabble,  and  crafty  knaves  reap  the  be- 
nefit, L^  Estrange. 
A  man  whose  personal  courage  is  suspected,  is 
not  to  drive  squadrons  before  him;  but  may  be  al- 
lowed the  merit  of  some  squabble,  or  throwing  a 
bottle  at  his  neighbour's  head.  Jirbuthnot. 

SquA'BBLER,  skwob'bl-iir.  n.  s.  [from 
squabble.]  A  quarrelsome  fellow;  a 
brawler. 

SquABPi'E,  skwob'pi.  n.  s.  \_squab  and 
/lie.]   A  pie  made  of  many  ingredients. 

Cornwal  squabpie,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings; 
And  Leister  beans  and  bacon,  food  of  kings.  King. 

SQUA'DRON,  skwa'dnin.83  ss  „.^.  ^esca- 
dron,  Fr.  squadrone,  Ital.  from  quadra- 
ius,  Lat.] 

1.  A  body  of  men  drawn  up  square. 

Those  half-rounding  guards 
Just  met,  and  closing  stood  in  squarfron  join'd.  Milt. 

2.  Part  of  an  army;  a  troop. 

Eurimidon   then   rein'd  his  horse,  that  trotted 

neighing  by; 

The  king  a  foot-man,  and  so  scowers  the  squadrons 

orderly.  Chapman. 

Nothing  the  Moors  were  more  afraid  of,  than  in 

a  set  battle  to  fight  with  squadrons  coming  orderly 

on.  Knolles. 

Then  beauteous  Atys,  with  lulus  bred, 
Of  equal  age,  the  second  squadron  led.       Dryden- 

3.  Part  of  a  fleet;  a  certain  number  of 
ships. 

Rome  could  not  maintaiu  its  dominion  over  so 
many  provinces,  without  squadrons  ready  equipt. 

Arbuthnot. 
SquA'oRONED,  skwa'drdn'd.^*^  adj.  [from 
squadron.]  Formed  into  squadrons. 

They  gladly  thither  haste;  and  by  a  choir 
01  squadroned  angels  hear  his  carol  sung.    Milton. 
SquA'LiD,    skw6riid.8^    adj.     \^squalidus, 
Lat.]  Foul;  nasty;  filthy. 

A  doleful  case  desires  a  doleful  song, 
Without  vain  art  or  curious  compliments; 

And  squalid  fortune  into  baseness  flowing 
Doth  scorn  the  pride  of  wonted  ornaments.  Spenser. 
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TJncomb'd  his  locks,  and  squalid  his  attire. 
Unlike  the  trim  of  love  and  gay  desire.       Dryden. 

All  these  Cocytus  bounds  with  squalid  reeds. 
With  muddy  ditches,  and  with  deadly  weeds.  Dryd. 
To    SQU.ALL,    bkwkll.    v.     n.    [squaia, 
Swedish.]  To  scream  out  as  a  child  or 
woman  frighted. 

la  my  neighbourhood,  a  very  pretty  prattling 
shoulder  of  veal  squalls  out  at  the  sight  of  a  knife. 

Spectator. 

I  put  five  into  my  coat-pocket;  and  as  to  the  sixth, 
I  made  a  countenance  as  if  I  would  eat  him  alive. 
The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

Cornelius  sunk  back  on  a  chair;  the  guests  stood 
astonished;  the  iafaiat  squalled,  .^rbuthnot  and  Pope, 
SquALL,  skwail.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Loud  scream. 

There  oft  are  heard  the  notes  of  infant  woe, 
The  short  thick  sob,  loud  scream,  and  shriller  squats 

P&pe. 

2.  Sudden  gust  of  wind.  A  sailor's  word. 
SquA'LLEU,     skwall'lCir.93     n.    s.     [from 

squall.]   Screamer;  one  that  screams. 
SquA'LLY,  skwiiri^.  adj.  [from  squall.'^ 

Windy;  gusty.  A  sailor's  word. 
SQUA'LOR,   skwi'lilr.    n.     s.    [Latin.] 
Coarseness;  nastiness;  want  of  cleanli- 
ness and  neatness. 

Take  heed  that  their  new  flowers  and  sweetness 

do  not  as  much  corrupt  as  the  others  dryness  and 

squalor.  Ben  Jonson* 

What  can  filthy  poverty  give  else,  but  beggary, 

fulsome  nastiness,  squalor,  ugliness,  hunger,  and 

thirst?  Burton. 

SquA'Mous,  skwi'mfis.^^*  adj.  ^squameusj 

Lat.]  Scaly;  covered  with  scales. 

The  sea  was  replenished  with  fish  of  the  cartila- 
ginous and  squamose,  as  of  the  testaceous  and  crus- 
taceous  kinds.  Woodward. 

Those  galls  and  balls  are  produced  in  the  gemi 
of  oak,  which  may  be  called  squamous  oak  cones. 

Denham. 

To  SQUA'NDER,  skwon'dfir.  v.  a.[yer' 

schivenden^  Teutonick.] 
!.  To  scatter  lavishly:  to  spend  profusely; 
to  throw  away  in  idle  prodigality. 

We  squander  away  some  part  of  our  fortune  at 
play.  ^tterbury. 

They  often  squander 'd,  but  they  never  gave. 

Savage. 

Never  take  a  favourite  waiting-maid,  to  insinu- 
ate how  great  a  fortune  you  brought,  and  how  little 
you  are  allowed  to  squander.  Swift. 

Then,  in  plain  prose,  were  made  two  sorts  of  men; 
To  squander  some,  and  tome  to  hide  agen.     Pope. 

True  friends  would  rather  see  such  thoughts  as 
they  communicate  only  to  one  another,  than  what 
thej  squander  about  to  all  the  world.  Pope. 

How  uncertain  it  is,  whether  the  years  we  pro- 
pose to  ourselves  shall  be  indulged  to  us;  uncertain 
whether  we  shall  have  power,  or  even  inclination,  to 
improve  them  better  than  those  we  now  squander 
away.  Rogers. 

2.  To  scatter;  to  dissipate;  to  disperse. 

He  hath  an  argosie  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to 
the  Indies,  and  other  ventures  he  hath  squandered 
abroad.  Shakspeare. 

The  titiops  we  squonder'd  first  again  appear 
From  sev'ral  quarters,  and  inclose  the  rear.  Dryi. 

He  is  a  successful  warrior. 
And  has  the  soldiers'  hearts;  upon  the  skirts 
Of  Arragon  our  squander''d  troops  he  rallies.  Dryd. 

SquA'NDERER,   skwoii'diir-ijr.  n.  s.  [from 

squander.]     A   spendthrift;  a  prodigal; 

a  waster;  a  lavisher. 
Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  teaches  them  froHa 

the  beginning  to  be  squanderers  and  wasters.  Locke. 
SQUARE,  hkwdre.  adj.  [j/sg-wor,  Welsh; 

quadratus,  Latin.] 
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1.  Cornered;  having  right  angles. 

All  the  doors  and  posts  were  square,  with  the 
windows.  Kingi. 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confound; 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  square  grows 
round.  Prior. 

2.  Forming  a  right  angle. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 
other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness 
of  tneir  work.  Moxon. 

3.  Cornered;  having  angles  of  whatever 
content;  as  three  square,  five  square. 

Catching  up  in  haste  bis  three  square  shield, 
And  shining  helmet,  soon  him  buckled  to  the  field. 

Spenser. 

The  clavicle  is  a  crooked  bone,  in  the  figure  of 
an  S;  one  end  of  which  being  thicker,  and  almost 
three  square,  is  inserted  into  the  first  bone  of  the 
sternon.  Wiseman. 

4.  Parallel;  exactly  suitable- 

She's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be  square 
to  her.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Strong;  stout;  well  set:  as  a  nquare 
man. 

6.  Equal;  exact;  honest;  fair:  as,  square 
dealing. 

All  have  not  offended; 
For  those  that  were,  it  is  not  square  to  take 
On  (hose  that  are,  revenge;  crimes  like  to  lands 
Are  not  inherited.  Shakspeare. 

7.  [In  geometry.]  Square  root  of  any 
number  is  that  which,  multiplied  by  it- 
self, produces  the  .sfjuarcj  as  four  is  the 
square  root  of  16;  because  4x4=16; 
and  likewise  6  the  square  root  of  36,  as 
6  X  6  =  36. 

Square,  skwire.  n.  s.  [^quadra,  Latin.] 

1.  A  figure  with  right  angles  and  equal 
sides. 

Then  did  a  sharped  spire  of  diamond  bright. 
Ten  feet  each  way,  in  square  appeal*  to  me. 

Justly  proportion'd  up  into  his  height. 
So  far  £s  archer  might  his  level  see.  Spenser. 

Rais'd  of  grassy  turf  their  table  was; 
And  on  her  ample  square  from  side  to  side 
All  autumn  pil'd.  Milton. 

2.  An  area  of  four  sides,  with  houses  on 
each  side. 

The  statue  of  Alexander  VII.  stands  in  the  large 
square  of  the  to^vn.  Mdison. 

3.  Content  of  an  angle. 

In  rectangle  triangles  the  square  which  is  made 
of  the  side  that  subtendetb  the  right  angle,  is  equal 
to  the  squares  which  aie  made  of  the  sides  contain- 
ing the  right  angle.  Brown 

4.  A  rule  or  instrument  by  which  work- 
men measure  or  form  their  angles. 

5.  Rule;  regularity;  exact  proportion;  just- 
ness of  workmanship  or  conduct.  Not 
now  much  used. 

In  St.  Paul's  time,  the  integrity  of  Rome  was  fa- 
mous; Corinth  many  ways  reproved;  they  of  Galatia 
much  more  out  of  square.  Hooker. 

The  whole  ordinance  of  that  government  was  at 
first  evil  plotted  and  through  other  oversights  came 
more  out  of  square,  to  that  disorder  which  it  is  now 
come  unto.  Spenser. 

I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  th'  rule.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  so  much  sf  tteth  this  art  of  influence  out  of 
square  and  rule  as  education.  Raleigh. 

6.  Squadron;  troops  formed  square.  Not 
in  use. 

He  alone 
Dealt  on  licutenantr}-,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war.  Shakspeare. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys  and  our  peasants. 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 


About  our  squares  of  battle,  were  enow 

To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe.      Shaksp. 

7.  A  square  number  is  when  another,  cal- 
led its  root,  can  be  exactly  found,  which 
multiplied  by  itself  produces  the  square. 
The  following  example  is  not  accurate. 

Advance  thy  golden  mountains  to  the  skies, 
On  the  broad  base  of  fifty  thousand  rise: 
Add  one  round  hundred;  and,  if  that's  not  fair. 
Add  fifty  more,  and  bring  it  to  a  square.  Po])e. 

8.  Quaternion;  number  four:  though  per- 
haps, in  the  following  lines,  square  may 
mean  only  capacity. 

I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys 
Which  the  most  precious  square  of  sense  possesses. 
And  find  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  love.  Shakspeare. 

9.  Level;  equality. 

Men  should  sort  themselves  with  their  equals; 
for  a  rich  man  that  converses  upon  the  square  with 
a  poor  man,  shall  certainly  undo  hira.  VEstrange. 

We  live  not  on  the  square  with  such  as  these, 
Such  are  our  betters  who  can  better  please.   Dryd. 

10.  Quartile;  the  astrological  situation  Ox^ 
planets,  distant  ninety  degrees  from  each 
other. 

To  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Mlton. 

i  1.  Rule;  conformity.    A  proverbial  use. 
I  shall  break  no  squares  whether  it  be  so  or  not. 

L^Estrange. 
12.  SquARES  go.     The   game  proceeds. 
Chessboards  being  full  of  squares. 

One  frog  looked  about  him  to  see  how  squares 
went  with  their  new  king.  VEstrange. 

To  SquARE,  skwire.  v.  a.  '[quadrOf  Latin; 
from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  form  with  right  angles. 

2.  To  reduce  to  a  square. 

Circles  to  square,  and  cubes  to  double. 
Would  give  a  man  excessive  trouble.  Prior. 

3.  To  measure;  to  reduce  to  a  measure. 

Stubborn  criticks,  apt  without  a  theme 
For  depravation,  to  square  all  the  sex 
By  Cressid's  rule.  Shakspeare^ 

4.  To  adjust;  to  regulate;  to  mould;  to 
shape. 

Dreams  are  toys; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea  superstitiously, 
I  will  be  squared  by  this.  Shakspeare. 

How  frantickly  I  square  my  talk!        Shakspeare. 

Thou'rt  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul. 
That  apprehends  no  further  than  this  world. 
And  squar^st  thy  life  accordingly.  Shakspeare. 

He  employs  not  on  us  the  hammer  and  the  chiz- 
zel,  with  an  intent  to  wound  or  mangle  us,  but  only 
to  square  and  fashion  our  hard  and  stubborn  hearts. 

Boyle. 

God  has  designed  us  a  measure  of  our  undertak- 
ings; his  word  and  law,  by  the  proportions  whereof 
we  are  to  sqiiare  our  actions.  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  oracle  was  enforced  to  proclaim  Socrates  to 
be  the  wisest  man  in  the  world;  because  he  applied 
his  studies  to  the  moral  part,  the  squaring  men's 
lives  Hammond, 

His    preaching   much,  but    more  his  practice 
wrought; 
A  living  sermon  of  the  truths  he  taue;ht: 
For  this  by  rules  severe  his  life  he  sqimr'd, 
That  all  might  see  the  doctrine  which  they  heard. 

Dryden. 

This  must  convince  all  such  who  have,  upon  a 
wrong  interpretation,  presumed  to  square  opinions 
by  theirs,  and  have  in  loud  exclamations  shewn 
their  abhorrence  of  university  education.        Swift. 

5.  To  accommodate;  to  fit. 


Eye  me,  blest  providence,  and  square  my  trial 
To  my  proportion'd  strength.  Jdilton. 

Some  professions  can  equal 'y  square  themselves 
to,  and  thrive  under,  all  revolutions  of  government. 

Souths 
6.  To  respect  in  quartile. 

O'er  Libra's  sign  a  crowd  of  foes  prevails, 
The  icy  goat  and  crab  that  syuare  the  scales.  Creech. 
To  SquARE,  skwire.  v.  n. 

1.  To  suit  with;  to  fit  with. 

I  set  them  by  the  rule;  and,  as  they  square. 
Or  deviate  from  undoubted  doctrine,  fare.   Drydtn- 

His  description  squares  exactly  to  lime.     Woodw. 

These  marine  bodies  do  not  square  with  those 
opinions,  but  exhibit  phaenomena  that  thwart  tliem. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  quarrel;  to  go  to  opposite  sides. 
Obsolete. 

Are  j'ou  such  fools 
To  square  for  this.'  would  it  offend  you  then 
That  both  should  speed.'  Shakspeare. 

But  they  do  square,  that  all  their  elves  for  fear 
Creep  into  acorn  cups,  and  hide  them  there. 

Shakspeare. 

SquA'RENEss,  skware'nds.  n.  s.  [from 
square."^   The  state  of  being  square. 

This  instrument  is  for  striking  lines  square  to 
other  lines  or  straight  sides,  and  try  the  squareness 
of  their  work.  Moxon. 

Motion,  squareness,  or  any  particular  shape,  are 
the  accidents  of  body.  Walts. 

SquASH,  skwosh.s"  n.  s.  [from  quash.~]^ 

1 .  Any  thing  soft  and  easily  crushed. 

Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  young  enough 
for  a  boy;  as  a  squash  is  before  it  is  a  peasecod,  or 
a  codling  when  it  is  almost  an  apple.     Shakspeare. 

2.  \_melofiefio.'^    A  plant.  Miller. 

Squash  is  an  Indian  kind  of  pumpion  that  grows 
apace.  Boyle. 

3.  Any  thing  unripe;  any  thing  soft.  In 
contennpt. 

How  like  I  then  was  to  this  kernel. 
This  squash,  this  gentleman.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  sudden  fall. 

Since  they  will  overload  my  shoulders,  I  shall 
throw  doivti  the  burden  with  a  squash  among  them. 

Arbuthiiot. 

5.  A  shock  of  soft  bodies. 

My  fall  was  stopped  by  a  terrible  squash,  that 
sounded  louder  than  the  cataract  of  Niagara.  Swift. 

To  SquASH,  skwosh.  v.  a.  To  crush  into 

pulp. 
To  SquAT,  skwot.  v.  n.  [^quattare,   Ital.] 

To  sit  cowering;  to  sit   close    to  the 

ground. 
SquAT,  skwot.  adj.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cowering;  close  to  the  ground. 

Him  there  they  found. 
Squat  like  a  toad  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve.     Milton 

Her  dearest  comrades  never  caught  her 
Squat  on  her  hams.  Swift. 

2.  Short  and  thick;  having  one  part  close 
to  another,  as  those  of  an  animal  con- 
tracted and  cowering. 

The  squill-insect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squill-fish:  the  head  is  broad  and  squot. 

Grew. 
Alma  in  verse,  in  prose  the  mind, 
Throughout  the  body;  squi^^or  tall, 
Is  bona  fide  all  in  all.  Prior 

SqUAT,  skwot.  n.  s. 

1.  The  posture  of  cowering  or  lying  close 

A  stitcb-fall'n  check  that  hano;s  below  the  jaw; 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw 
For  an  old  graudam  ape,  when  with  a  grace 
She  sits  at  squat,  and  scrubs  her  leathern  face. 

Dryder^ 

2.  A  sudden  fall. 


Bruises,  squats,  and  falls,  which  ofteD  kill  othci's, 
can  bring  little  hurt  to  those  that  are  temperate. 

Herbert. 

SquAT,  skwot.  n.  a.  A  sort  of  mineral. 
The  squat  consists  of  tin  oar  and  spar  incorporat-' 

ed.  Woodward. 

To  Squeak,    skw^ke.227   -,;,   n.   [^sgivaka, 

Swedish.] 

1.  To  set  up  a  sudden  dolorous  cry;  to  cry 
out  with  pain. 

2.  To  cry  with  a  shrill  acute  tone. 

The  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets. 

Shakspem'e. 
Cart  wheels  squeak  not  when  they  are  liquored. 

Bacon. 
I  see  the  new  Ariou  sail. 
The  lute  still  trembling  underneath  thy  nail: 
At  thy  well  sharpen'd  thumb  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  trebles  scfueak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.    Dryd. 
Blunderbusses,  planted  in  every  loop-hole,  go  off 
at  the  squeaking  of  a  tiddlc,  and  the  thrumming  of 
a  guitar.  Dryden. 

Who  can  endure  to  hear  one  of  the  rough  old  Ro- 
mans squeaking  through  the  mouth  of  an  eunuch? 

Mdison. 
How  like  brutes  organs  are  to  ours: 
They  grant,  if  higher  pow'rs  think  fit, 
A  bear  might  soon  be  made  a  wit; 
And  that,  for  any  thing  in  nature, 
Pigs  might  sqtieak  lore-odes,  dogs  bark  satire. 

Prior, 
In  florid  impotence  he  speaks, 
And  as  the  prompter  breathes,  the  puppet  squeaks. 

Pope. 
Zoilus  calls  the  companions  of  Ulysses,  the  squeak- 
ing pigs  of  Homer.  Pope. 

3.  To  break  silence  or  secrecy  for  fear  of 
pain. 

If  be  be  obstinate,  put  a  civil  question  to  him 
upon  the  rack,  and  he  squeaks,  I  warrant  him. 

Dryden. 

Squeak,  skw^ke.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  shrill  quick  cry;  a  cry  of  pain. 

Ran  cow  and  calf,  and  family  of  hogs, 
In  panick  horrour  of  pursuing  dogs: 
With  many  a  deadly  grunt,  and  doleful  squeak. 
Poor  swine!  as  if  their  pretty  hearts  would  break. 

Dryden. 

To  Squeal,  skw^le.227  v.  n.  [sgivala, 
Swedish.]  To  cry  with  a  shrill  sharp 
voice;  to  cry  with  pain.  Squeak  seems  a 
short  sudden  cry,  and  squeal  a  cry  con- 
tinued. 

SQUEA'MISH,  skwfi'mish.  adj.  [for 
quawmish  or  qualmish^  from  qualm.~\ 
Nice;  fastidious;  easily  disgusted;  having 
the  stomach  easily  turned;  being  apt  to 
take  offence  without  much  reason.  It 
is  used  always  in  dislike  either  real  or 

ironical. 

Yet,  for  countenance  sake,  he  seemed  very 
sgueamisfe  in  respect  of  the  charge  he  had  of  the 
princess  Pamela.  Sidney. 

Quoth  he,  that  honour's  vevy  squeamish, 
That  takes  a  basting  for  a  blemish; 
For  what's  more  Iwnourabie  than  scars. 
Or  skin  to  tatters  rent  in  wars?  Hudibras. 

His  muse  is  rustick,  and  perhaps  too  plain 
The  men  at  squeamish  taste  to  entertain.  So«</iern. 

It  is  rare  to  see  a  man  at  once  squeamish  and  vo- 
racious. .    .*o«"'; 

There  is  no  occasion  to  oppose  the  ancients  and 
the  moderns,  or  to  be  squeamish  on  either  side. 
He  tliat  wisely  conducts  his  mind  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  will  gather  what  lights  he  can  from 
either.  ^cfce. 

Squea'mishlt,  skw^'mlsh-16.  adv.  [from 
fiqueamish.']  In  a  fastidious  manner. 
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Squea'mishness,  skw6'mlsh-n4s.  n.  s. 
[from  squeamish.']  Niceness;  delicacy; 
fastidiousness. 

The  thorough-paced  politician  must  laugh  at  the 
squeamishness  of  his  conscience,  and  read  it  another 
lecture.  South. 

Upon  their  principles  they  may  receive  the  wor- 
ship of  the  host  of  heaven;  it  is  but  coaquering  a 
little  squeamishness  of  stomach.  Stillmgjltet. 

To  administer  this  dose,  fifty  thousand  operators, 
considering  the  squeamishness  of  some  stomachs,  a»d 
the  peevishness  of  voung  children,  is  but  reasonable. 

Swift. 
To  Squeeze,  skw^^ze.2*^  v.  a.  [cpif  an, 
Saxon;  ysgwasgu,  Welsh.] 

1.  To  press;  to  crush  between  two  bodies. 

It  is  applied  to  the  squeeztngor  pressing  of  things 
downwards,  as  in  the  presses  for  printing.  Wilkins. 

The  sinking  of  the  earth  would  make  a  convul- 
sion of  the  air,  and  that  crack  must  so  shake  or 
squeeze  the  atmosphere,  as  to  bring  down  all  the  re- 
maining vapotirs.  Burnet. 

He  reap'd  the  product  of  his  labour'd  ground. 
And  squeez''d  the  combs  with  golden  liquor  crown'd. 

Dryden 

None  acted  mournings  forc'd  to  show, 
Or  squeeze  his  eyes  to  make  the  torrent  flow.   Dryd. 

When  Florio  speaks,   what  virgin  could  with- 
stand, 
If  gentle  Damon  did  not  squeeze  her  hand?     Pope. 

2.  To  oppress;  to  crush;  to  harass  by  ex- 
tortion. 

In  a  civil  war  people  must  expect  to  be  crushed 
and  squeezed  toward  the  burden.  V Estrange. 

3.  To  force  between  close  bodies. 
To  Squeeze,  skw^ize.  v.  n. 

1.  To  act  or  pass,  in  consequence  of  com- 
pression. 

A  concave  sphere  of  gold,  filled  with  water  and 
soldered  up,  upon  pressing  the  sphere  with  great 
force,  let  the  water  squeeze  through  it,  and  stand  all 
over  its  outside,  in  multitudes  of  small  drops,  like 
dew,  without  bursting  or  cracking  the  body  of  the 
gold.  JN'ewton. 

What  crowds  of  these,  impenitently  bold. 
In  sounds  and  jingling  syllables  grown  old, 
Still  run  on  poets,  in  a  raging  vein, 
Ev'n  to  the  dregs  and  sqweezings  of  the  brain.  Pope. 

2.  To  force  way  through  close  bodies. 

Many  a  public  minister  comes  empty  in;  but 

when  he  has  crammed  his  guts,  he  is  fain  to  si^eeze 

hard  before  he  can  get  ofi".  VEstrange. 

Squeeze,  skw^eze.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

Compression;  pressure. 

A  subtile  artist  stands  with  wond'rous  bag, 
That  bears  imprison'd  winds,  of  gentler  sort 
Than  those  thatei-st  Laertes'  son  enclos'd; 
Peaceful  they  sleep;  but  let  the  tuneful  squeeze 
Of  lab'ring  elbow  rouze  them,  out  they  fly 
Melodious,  and  with  spritely  accents  charm. 

Philips. 
Squelch,  skw^lsh.  n.  s.    Heavy  fall.    A 
low  ludicrous  word. 

He  tore  the  earth  which  he  had  sav'd 
From  squelch  of  knight,  and  storm'd  and  rav'd. 

Hudibras. 
So  soon  as  the  poor  devil   bad  recovered  the 
squelch,  away  he  scampers,  bawling  like  mad. 

VEstrange, 
Squib,  skwib.  n.  s.  [^schiebeny  German,  to 
push  forward.  This  etymology,  though 
the  best  that  I  have  found,  is  not  very 
probable.] 
1.  A  small  pipe  of  paper  filled  with  wild- 
fire. Used  in  sport. 

The  armada  at  Calais,  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  was 

wont  prettily  to  say,  were  suddenly  driven  away 

with  squibs;  for  it  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem  of 

fire-boats  maxiless,  and  sent  upon  them.         Bacon. 

The  forest  of  the  south  compareth  the  French 
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valour  to  a  aquib.  or  fire  of  flax,  which  boms  and 
crackles  for  a  time,  but  suddenly  e.'Ui'iguishes. 

Howel. 

Lampoons,  like  squibs,  may  make  a  present  blaze; 
But  time,  and  (huuder,  pay  respect  to  bays.  Waller. 

Furious  he  begins  his  march. 
Drives  rattling  o'er  a  brazen  arch; 
\Mth  squibs  and  crackers  arm'd,  to  throw 
Among  the  trembling  crowd  below.  Swift. 

Criticks  on  verse,  as  squibs  on  triumphs  wait. 
Proclaim  the  glory,  and  augment  the  state.  Young. 
2.  Any  petty  ftlJow.  Not  in  use. 

Asked  for  their  pass  by  every  squib, 
That  list  at  will  them  to  revile  or  snib,       Spenser. 

The  squibs,  in  the  common  phrase,  are  <alled 
libellers.  q^utler. 

Squill,  skwil.  n.  s.  [squilla,  scilla,  Latin; 
squille,  French.] 

1.  A  plant. 

It  hath  a  large  acrid  bulbous  root,  like  an  onion; 
the  leaves  are  broad;  the  flowers  are  like  those  of 
ornithogalum,  or  the  starry  hyacinth:  they  grow  in 
a  long  spike,  and  come  out  before  the  leaves. 

Miller, 

Seed  or  kernels  of  apples  and  pears,  put  into  a 
squill,  which  is  like  a  grreat  onion,  will  come  up 
earlier  than  in  the  earth^itself.  Bacon. 

'Twill  down  like  oxymel  oC  squills.   Roscommon. 
The  self-same  atoms 
Can,  in  the  truffle,  furnish  out  a  feast; 
And,  nauseate,  in  the  scaly  squill,  the  taste.  Garth. 

2.  A  fish. 

3.  An  insect. 

The  squill  insect  is  so  called  from  some  simili- 
tude to  the  squill  fish,  in  having  a  long  body  cover- 
ed with  a  crust,  composed  of  several  rings:  The 
head  broad  and  squat.  Grew. 

SQUi'NANCY,skvvi'nan-s4.  n.  e.\squinancej 
squinancie,  Fr.  squinanlia,  Ital  J  An  in- 
flammation in  the  throat;  a  quinsy. 

Used  for  squinancies  and  inflammations  of  the 
throat;  it  seemeth  to  have  a  mollifying  and  lenify- 
ing  virtue.  Bacon. 

In  a  squinancy  there  is  danger  of  juflTocation. 

Wiseman, 
SQUINT,  skwlnt.  adj.  [^squi7ite,  Dutch, 
oblique,  transverse.]  Looking  oblique- 
ly; looking  not  directly;  looking  suspi- 
ciously. 

Where  an  equal  poise  of  hope  and  fear 
Does  arbitrate  the  event,  my  nature  is 
That  I  incline  to  hope  rather  than  fear, 
And  gladly  banish  squint  suspicion.  Mlton. 

To  Squint,  skwlnt.  v.  n.  To  look  oblique- 
ly; to  look  not  in  a  direct  line  of  vision. 
Some  can  squint  when  they  will;  and  children 
set  upon  a  table,  with  a  candle  behind  them,  l)oth 
eyes  will  move  outwards,  to  see  the  light,  and  so 
induce  squinting.  Bacon. 

Not  a  period  of  this  epistle  but  squints  towards 
another  over  against  it.  Pope. 

To  Squint,  skvvint.  v.  a. 

1.  To  form  ti;e  eye  to  oblique  vision. 

This  is  the  foul  Flibertigibbet;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  harelip. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  turn  the  eye  obliquely. 

Perkin  began  already  to  squint  one  eye  upon  the 
crown,  and  another  upon  the  sanctuary.        Bacon. 
Squi'nteyed,  skwint'ide.  adj.  [squint  and 
eyf.] 

1.  Having  the  sight  directed  oblique. 

He  was  so  squiiUet/ed,  that  he  seemed  jspitefully 
to  look  upon  them  whom  he  beheld.  KnoUts. 

2.  Indirect;  oblique;  malignant. 

This  is  such  a  false  and  squinteyed  praise. 
Which  seeming  to  look  upwards  on  his  glories. 
Looks  down  upon  my  fears.  Denham. 

SQuiNTiFE'GO,skwin-t6-f(fe'g6.ac(/.  Squint- 
ing. A  cant  word. 
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The  timbrel  and  tbe  squintifego  miii 
or  his  awe  thee;  lest  the  gods,  for  sin, 
Should  witb  a  swelling  dropsf  stuff  thy  tkin. 

Dryden. 
To  Squi'NY,  skwin'n^.  v.  n.  To  look  as- 
quint. A  cant  word. 

I  remember  thine  eyes  well  enough; 
Dost  thou  squint/  at  me?  Shakspeare. 

SquiRE,  skwire.  n.  «.  (^contraction  of  (?«- 
quire;  cscuyer,  French."]  See  Esquire, 

1.  A  gentleman  next  in  rank  to  a  knight. 

He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. — Ay, 
that  I  will,  come  cut  and  long  tail  under  the  degree 
of  a  squire.  Shakspeare. 

The  rest  are  princes,  barons,  knights,  squires  and 
gentlemen  of  blood.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  attendant  on  a  noble  warriour. 

Old  Butes'  form  he  took,  Anchises*  squire, 
Now  left  to  rule  Ascanius,  Dryden. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 
stage.  Pope. 

3.  An  attendant  at  court. 

Return  with  her 1  could  aa  well  be  brougUi 

To  knee  his  throne,  and  squir«-like  pension  beg. 
To  keep  base  life  a-foot.  Shakspeare. 

Squi'RRKL,  skw^r'rll.'o*  n.  a.  [escurricil, 
Fr.  sciurus,  Lat.]  A  small  animal  that 
lives  in  woods,  remarkable  for  leaping 
from  tree  to  tree. 

One  cbanc'd  to  find  a  nut, 
In  th'  end  of  which  a  hole  was  cut, 
Which  lay  upon  a  hazel-root. 

There  scatter'd  by  a  squirrel, 
Which  out  the  kernel  gotten  had; 
When  quoth  this  fay,  dear  queen,  be  glad, 
Let  Oberon  be  ne'er  so  mad, 

I'll  set  you  safe  from  peril.  Dratflon. 

To  SQUIRT,  skwiirt.i''8  v.  a.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology.]  To  throw  out  in  a 
quick  stream. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire 
fallows  to  squirt  kennel  water  upon  him  as  he  pass- 
ed along.  ^rhuthnot. 
To  Squirt,  skwilrt.  v.  n.    To  let  fly;  to 
prate.  Low  cant. 

You  are  so  given  to  squirting  up  and  down,  and 

chattering,  that  the  world  would  say,  I  had  chosen 

a  jack-pudding  for  a  prime  minister.      V Estrange. 

Squirt,  skwirt.   n.  s.  [from  the   verb.] 

I.  An  instrument  by  which  a  quick  stream 

is  ejected. 

He  with  his  squirt-6re  could  disperse 
Whole  troops.  Hudibras. 

His  weapons  are,  a  pin  to  scratch,  and  a  sqttirt 
to  bespatter.  Pope. 

3.  A  small  quick  stream. 

Water  those  with  squiWs  of  an  infusion  of  the 
medicine  in  dunged  water  Bacon. 

Squi'rter,  skwurt'ilr.9«  n.  s.  [from 
sguirf.']  One  that  plies  a  squirt 

The  squirters  were  at  it  with  their  kennel  water, 
for  they  were  mad  for  the  loss  of  their  bubble. 

»9rbiilhnol. 
To  STAB,  stab.  v.  a.  l-uaven,  old  Dut.] 

1.  To  pierce  with  a  pointed  weapon. 

Hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
Wife  to  thy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughier'd  son; 
Stabbed  by   the  self-same  hand  that  made  these 
wounds.  Shakspeare. 

Porcius,  think  thou  seest  thy  dying  brother 
Stabb'd  at  his  heart,  and  all  besmear'd  with  blood. 
Storming;  at  thee!  Mdison. 

2.  To  wo  md  mortally  or  mischievously. 

What  (ears  will  then  be  shed! 
Then,  to  complete  her  woes,  will  I  espouse 
Hermione:  't%vill  stab  her  to  the  heart!  ^.  Philips. 
To  Stab,  stab.^',  n. 

4.  To  -ive  a  wound  with  a  pointed  wea- 
pon. 

VOL.  H. 


None  shall  dare 
With  shorten'd  sword  to  stab  in  closer  war,. 
But  in  fair  combat  fight.  Dryden. 

Killing  a  man  with  a  sword  or  a  hatchet,  are 
looked  on  as  no  distinct  species  of  action ;  but  if  the 
point  of  the  sword  first  enter  the  body,  it  passes  for 
a  distint  species  where  it  has  a  distinct  name;  as  in 
England,  where  it  is  called  slabbing.  Lcclce. 

2.  To  offer  a  stab. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart. 
To  stab  at  my  frail  life.  Shakspemre. 

3.  To  give  a  mortal  wound. 

He  speaks  poinards,  and  every  word  stabs. 

Shakspeare. 

Stab,  stib.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  wound  with  a  sharp-pointed  weapon. 

The  elements 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  tcmper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  tvinds,  or  with  bemockt  at  stabs 
Kill  the  still  closing  waters.  Shakspeare. 

Clr.ander, 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate,  thou  first  of  warriours. 
To  la)l  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab,  Rowe. 

2.  A  dark  injury;  a  sly  mischief. 

3.  A  stroke;  a  blow. 

He  had  a  scripture  ready  to  repel  them  all ;  eve- 
ry pertinent  text  urged  home  being  a  direct  stab  to 
a  temptation.  South. 

Sta'bber,  st^b'bdr.^^  n.  s.  [from  atab.'] 
One  who  stabs;  a  privy  murderer. 

STABI'LIMENT,  std-bil'ii-m^nt.  n.  s. 
[from  siabilis,  Lat.]  Support;  firmness; 
act  of  making  firm. 

They  serve  for  stabUitnerU,  propagation,  and 
shade.  Derham. 

Stabi'lity,  sta-bil'i-t^.  n.  s.  [atabilite,  ¥r. 
from  atabilitaa,  Lat.] 

1.  Stableness;  steadiness;  strength  to 
stand. 

By  the  same  degrees  that  either  of  these  happen, 
the  stability  of  the  figure  is  by  the  same  lessened. 

Temple. 

These  mighty  girders  which  the  fabrick  bind, 
These  ribs  robust  and  vast  in  order  join'd. 
Such  strength  and  such  stability  impart. 
That  storms  above,  and  earthquakes  under  ground. 
Break  not  the  pillai-s.  Blackmore. 

He  began  to  try. 
This  and  that  hanging  stone's  stability.         Cotton. 

2.  Fixedness;  not  fluiditv. 

Since  fluidness  and  stability  are  contrary  quali- 
ties, we  may  conceive  that  the  firmness  or  stability 
of  a  body  consists  in  this,  thai  tbe  particles  which 
compose  it  do  so  rest,  or  are  intangled,  that  there 
is  among  them  a  mutual  cohesion.  Boyle. 

3.  Firmness  of  resolution. 

Sta'ble,  sti'bl.«6  adj.  latabU,  Fr.  stabi- 
Hs,  Lat.] 

1 .  Fixed;  able  to  stand. 

2.  Steady;  constant;  fixed  in  resolution  or 
conduct. 

If  a  man  would  be  invariable. 
He  must  be  like  a  rock,  or  stone,  or  tree; 

For  ev'n  the  perfect  angels  were  not  stable, 
But  had  a  fall  more  desperate  than  we.         Davies. 

He  perfect,  stable;  but  imperfect,  we. 
Subject  to  change.  Dryden. 

3.  Strong;  fixed  in  state  or  condition;  du- 
rable. 

This  region  of  chance  and  vanity,  where  nothing 
js  stable,  nothing  equal;  nothing  could  be  offered  to- 
day  but  what  to-morrow  migbt  deprive  us  of. 

Rogers. 
STA'BLE,  sti'bl.*''^  n.  s.  [s/abulum,  Lat.] 
A  house  for  beasts. 
I  will  make  Rabbah  a  stable  for  camels.      Ezra. 
Slothful  disorder  fill'd  hhslable, 
And  sluttish  plenty  dcck'd  her  table.  Prior. 
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To  Sta'ble,  sti'bi.  v.  n.  [stabulo,  Lat.j 
To  kennel;  to  dwell  as  beasts. 

In  their  palaces, 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea  monsters  whelp'd 
And  stabled.  Milton. 

To  Sta'ble,  sta'bl.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a 
stable. 

Sta'bleboy,  sti'bl-b66.       >  n.  a.  [atable 
Sta'bleman,  sti'bl-man.»»5  and    boy,   or 
mati.']     One  wlio  aitendb  in  the  stable. 
As  soon  as  you  alight  at  the  inn,  deliver  your 
horses  to  the  stableboy  Swift. 

If  the  gentleman  hath  lain  anight,  get  the  stable- 
men and  the  scullion  to  stand  in  his  way.        Swift. 

I  woold  with  jockies  from  Nenniarket  Jine, 
And  to  rough  riders  give  my  choicest  wine; 
I  would  caress  some  stableman  of  note 
And  imitate  his  language  and  his  coat!     Bramslon. 
Sta'bleness,  sti'bl-nds.  n.  a.  [from  ata- 
ble.} 

1.  Power  to  stand. 

2.  Steadiness;  constancy;  stability. 

The  king-becoming  graces. 
As  justice,  verity,  temp'rauce,  stableness, 
Bounty,  persev'rance,  1  have  no  relish  of  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'blestand,  stA'bl-slSnd.  n.  s.  [In  law.] 
Is  one  of  the  four  evidences  or  pre- 
sumptions, whereby  a  man  is  convinced 
to  uuend  the  stealini>f  of  the  king's  deer 
in  the  forest:  and  this  is  when  a  man  is 
found  at  his  standing  in  the  forest,  with 
a  cross  bow  bent,  ready  to  shoot  at  any 
deer;  or  with  a  long  bow;  or  else  stand- 
ing close  by  a  tree  with  greyhounds  in 
a  leash  ready  to  slip.  Cotvel, 

I'll  keep  my  stablestand  where  I  lodge  my  wife; 
I'll  go  in  couples  with  her.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sta'blish,  stab'lish.  v.  a.  \_cacublir^ 
Fr.  stabilio,  Lat.]  To  establish;  to  fix; 
to  settle. 

Then  slie  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Spenser. 

Stop  effusion  of  our  christian  blood, 

And  stablish  quietness  on  ev'ry  side.       Shakspeare. 

Comfort  your  hearts,  and  stablish  you  in  every 

good  work.  2  Thessalomans. 

Poor  hereticks  in  love  there  be, 
Which  think  to  stablish  dangerous  constancy; 
But  1  have  told  them,  since  you  will  be  true. 
You  shall  be  true  to  them  who're  false  to  you. 

Donne. 
His  covenant  sworn 
To  David,  stablish'd  as  the  days  of  hear'n.  Milton. 

Stack,  stak.  n.  s.  [atacca,  Italian] 

1.  A  large  quantity  of  hay,  corn,  or  wood, 
heaped  up  regularly  together. 

Against  every  pillar  was  a  s)ack  of  billets  above 
a  man's  height,  which  the  watermen  that  bring 
wood  down  the  Seine  laid  there.  B.icnn. 

While  the  marquis  and  his  servant  on  foot  were 
chasing  the  kid  about  the  stack,  the  prince  from 
horseback  killed  him  with  a  pistol.  Wollon. 

W^hile  the  cock 
To  the  stack  or  the  bam  door 
Stoutly  struts  his  dame  before.  Milton. 

Stacks  of  moist  corn  grow  hot  by  fermentation! 

,.    i.  L,  •^etc/on. 

An  inundation,  says  the  fable, 

O'crflow'd  a  farmer's  barn  .'nrt  stable; 

Whole  ricks  of  hay  an  '.  '^huks  of  corn 

Were  down  (he  sudden  current  bom.  Swift 

2.  A  number  of  chimneys  or  funnels 
standing  together. 

A  mason  making  a  stack  of  chimneys,  the  foun- 
dation of  the  house  sunk.  ^    WUma 
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To  Stackj  stak.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  pile  up  reguiiiiiy  in  licks. 

So  likewise  a  hovel  will  serve  for  a  room, 
To  slack  on  the  pease.  Ttisser 

The  prices  of  stacking  up  of  wood  I  shall  give 
^  you.  jMortimer. 

Stacte,  stakt.  n.  s.    An  aromaiick;  the 
gum  that  distils  from  the  tree  which 
produces  myrrh. 
Take  sweet  spices,  stacte,  and  gaibanum. 

Exodus. 
Sta'dle,  stad'dl.  n.  s.  [fCabel,  Sax.  a 
foundation.] 

1.  Any  thing  which  serves  for  support  to 
another. 

2.  A  staff;  a  crutch.     Obsolete. 
He  Cometh  on,  his  weak  steps  governing, 

And  aged  limbs  on  cypress  s/arf/e  stout, 

And  with  an  ivy  twine  his  waist  is  girt  about. 

Spenser. 

3.  A  tree  suffered  to  grow  for  coarse  and 
common  uses,  as  posts  or  rails.  Of 
this  meaning  I  am  doubtful. 

Leave  growing  for  staddles  the  likeliest  and  best, 
Though  seller  and  buyer  dispatched  the  rest. 

TiMjer. 

Coppice-wood,  if  you  leave  in  them  staddles  too 

thick,  will  run  to  biishes  and  briars,  and  have  little 

clean  underwood.  .Bacon. 

To  Stadle,  stad'dl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  furnish  with  stadles. 

First  see  it  well  fenc'd,  ere  hewers  begin; 
Then  see  it  well  staddled  without  and  within. 

Tusser. 
Sta'dtholder,  stat'hold-fir.  n.  s.   \_stadt 
and  houden,  Dutch.]  The  chief  magis- 
trate of  the  United  Provnices. 
STAFi:'',  slat.  n.  s.  plural  staves.  [fCaep, 
Sax.  staffs  Danish;  staf,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  stick  with  which  a  man  supports 
himself  in  walking. 

It  much  would  please  him, 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  would  make  a  staff 
To  lean  upon.  Shakspeare. 

Grant  me  and  my  people  the  benefit  of  thy  chas- 
^sements,  that  thy  rod  as  well  thy  stq^  may  comfort 
us.  tiing  Charles. 

Is  it  probable  that  he,  who  had  met  whole  armies 
in  battle,  should  now  throw  away  his  staff  out  of 
fear  of  a  dog.'  Broome. 

2.  A  prop;  a  support. 

Hope  is  a  lover's  staff;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 

Shakspeare. 

The  boy  was  the  very  staff  of  my  age,  my  very 
prop.  Shakspeare. 

If  a  subject  be  a  son,  then  ought  he  to  be  a  stcfff 
unto  his  father,  wherewith  not  to  strike  but  to  sus- 
tain him.  Holyday. 

3.  A  Stick  used  as  a  weapon;  a  club;  the 
handle  of  an  edged  or  pointed  weapon. 
A  club  properly  includes  the  notion  of 
weight,  and  the  staff" oi  length. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  bought  the  skin  ran  greater  risque  than 
t'other  that  sold  it,  and  bad  the  worst  end  of  the 
staff.  VEstrange. 

With  forks  and  ^aves  the  felon  they  pursue. 

Dryden. 

4.  Any  long  piece  of  wood. 

He  forthwith  from  the  gHtt'ring  8/«i|f  unfuri  d 
Th'  imperial  ensign.  Muiov.. 

To  his  single  eye,  that  in  his  forehead  glar'd 
Like  a  full  moon,  or  a  broad  burnish'd  shield, 
A  forky  staff  vit  dext'rously  applied. 
Which,  in  the  spacious  socket  turning  round, 
Scoopt  out  the  big  round  gelly  from  its  orb. 


5.  Round  or  step  of  a  ladder. 

Descending  and  ascending  by  ladders,  I  ascended 
at  one  of  six  hundred  and  thirty-nine  slaves,  or 
eighty-nine  fathoms.  Brown. 

6.  An  ensign  of  an  officer;  a  badge  of  au- 
thority. 

Methought  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  court, 
Was  broke  in  twain.  Shakspeare. 

All  his  ofiicers  brake  their  staves;  but  at  their 
return  new  staves  were  delivered  unto  them. 

Hayward- 

7.  [stef,  Islandick.]  A  stanza;  a  series  of 
verses  regularly  disposed,  so  as  that, 
when  the  series  is  concluded,  the  same 
order  begins  again. 

Cowley  found  out  that  no  kind  of  staff  is  proper 
for  an  heroick  poem,  as  being  all  too  lyrical;  yet 
though  he  wrote  in  couplets,  where  rhyme  is  freer 
from  constraint,  he  affects  half  verses.         Dryden. 

When  Crito  once  a  panegyric  shew'd, 
He  beat  him  with  a  staff  o(  his  own  ode.       Harte. 
Sta'ffish,  staf'ish.  adj.  [from  staff."]  Stiff; 
harsh.  Obsolete. 

A  wit  in  youth  not  over  dull,  heavy,  knotty,  and 
lumpish,  but  hard,  tough,  and,  though  somewhat 
staffish,  both  for  learning  and  whole  course  of  liv- 
ing proveth  always  best.  Ascham. 
Sta'fp  tree,  staf'trd^.  n.  s»  A  sort  of  ever- 
green privet. 
Stag,  stag.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  find  no 
derivation.]  The  male  red  deer;  the 
male  of  the  hind. 

To  the  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag. 
That  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish.  Shakspeare. 

The  swift  stag  from  under  ground 
Bore  up  his  branching  head.  Milton. 

Th'  inhabitants  of  seas  and  skies  shall  change; 
And  iisb  oa  shore,  and  stags  in  air  shall  range. 

Dryden. 
The  stag 
Hears  bis  own  feet,  and  thinks  they  sound  like  more, 
And  fears  bis  hind  legs  will  o'ertake  bis  fore. 

Pope. 

STAGE,  stadje.  n.  s.  [^estage,  Fr.] 

1.  A  floor  raised  to  view,  on  which  any 
show  is  exhibited;  a  raised  floor  of  tem- 
porary use. 

2.  The  theatre;  the  place  of  scenick  en- 
tertainments. 

And  much  good  do't  you  then. 
Brave  plush  and  velvet  men: 
Can  feed  on  ort;  and,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes, 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths. 
The  stagers  and  the  stage  wrights  too.  Ben  Jonson. 

Those  two  Mytilene  brethren,  basely  born,  crept 
oat  of  a  small  galliot  unto  the  majesty  of  great 
kings.  Herein  admire  the  wonderful  changes  and 
chances  of  these  worldly  things,  now  up,  now  down, 
as  if  the  life  of  man  were  not  of  much  more  cer.^ 
tainty  than  a  stage  play.  KnoUes. 

I  maintain,  against  the  enemies  of  the  stage,  that 
patterns  of  piety,  decently  represented,  may  second 
the  precepts.  Dryden. 

One  Livius  Andronicus  was  the  first  stage  player 
in  Rome.  Dryden. 

Knights,  squires,  and  steeds  must  enter  on  the 
ttage.  Pope. 

3.  Any  place  where  any  thing  ispublick- 
ly  transacted  or  performed. 

When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [^statio,  Latin.]  A  place  in  which  rest 
is  taken  on  a  journey;  as  much  of  a 
journey  as  is  performed  without  inter- 
mission. 

I  shall  put  you  in  mind  where  it  was  you  promised 
to  set  out,  or  begin  your  first  stage;  and  beseech 
you  to  go  before  me  as  my  guide.  Hammond. 


€>iir  next  stage  brought  us  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  Addison. 

From  thence  compcll'd  by  craft  and  age 

She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage.  Prior, 

We  must  not  expect  that  our  journey  through  the 

several  stages  of  this  life  should  be  all  smooth  and 

even.  Atlerbury. 

By  opening  a  passage  from  Muscovy  to  China, 

and  marking  the  several  stages,  it  was  a  journey  of 

so  many  days.  Baker. 

Men  dropt  so  fast,  ere  life's  mid  stage  we  tread, 

Few  know  so  many  friends  alivii  as  dead.     Young. 

5.  A  single  step  of  gradual  process. 

The  changes  and  vicissitudes  in  wars  are  many; 
but  chiefly  in  the  seats  or  stages  of  the  war,  the 
weapons,  and  the  manner  of  the  conduct.  Bacon. 
This  is  by  some  called  the  first  stage  of  a  con- 
sumption, but  I  had  rather  call  it  an  ill  habit  pre- 
paratoiy  to  that  distemper.  Blackmore. 

To  prepare  the  soul  to  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that 
holy  place  to  which  we  aspire,  is  to  be  brought  to 
perfection  by  gradual  advances  through  several  hard 
and  laborious  stages  of  discipline.  Rogers. 

The  first  stage  of  healing,  or  the  discharge  of 
matter,  is  by  surgeons  called  digestion.  Sharp. 

To  Stage,  stadje.  -v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  exhibit  publickly.     Out  of  use. 

I  love  the  people; 
But  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes: 
Though  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Their  loud  applause.  Shakspeart. 

The  quick  comedians 
Extemp'rally  will  stage  us,  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels.  Shakspeare. 

Stageco'aoh,  st^dje-kotsh'.  n.  s.  [stage 
and  coach.]  A  coach  that  keeps  its 
stages;  a  coach  that  passes  and  repasses 
on  certain  days  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers. 

The  story  was  told  me  by  a  priest,  as  we  travel- 
led in  a  stagecoach.  Mdison. 

When  late  their  miry  sides  stagecoaches  show. 
And  their  stiff  horses  through  the  town  move  slow, 
Then  let  the  prudent  walker  shoes  provide.      Gay, 
Sta'geplay,  stadjc'pla.  n.  s.  [stage  and 
filay.]  Theatrical  entertainment. 

This  rough  cast  unhewn  poetry  was  instead  of 
stageplays  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. 

Dryden. 
Sta'geplayer,  st&dje'pla-iir.  n.  s.    One 
who  publickly  represents  actions  on  the 
stage. 

Among  slaves  who  exercised  polite  arts,  none 
sold  so  dear  as  stageplayers  or  actors.      Arhuihnot. 
Sta'ger,  sti'jir.''^  n.  «•  [from  stage.] 

1 .  A  player. 

You,  safe  in  your  stage  clothes, 
Dare  quit,  upon  your  oaths, 
The  stagers  and  the  stage  wrights  too.  Ben  Jonson» 

2.  One  wlio  has  long  acted  on  the  stage 
of  life;  a  practitioner;  a  person  of  cun? 
ning. 

I've  heard  old  cunning  stagers 
Say,  fools  for  argument  use  wagers.  Hudibru. 

One  experienced  stager,  that  had  baffled  twenty 
traps  and  tricks  before,  discovered  the  plot- 

VEstrange. 
Some  stagers  of  the  wiser  sort 
Made  all  these  idle  wonderments  their  sport: 
But  he,  who  heard  what  ev*ry  fool  could  say. 
Would  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  time  away. 

BrydWy 
One  cries  out,  these  stagers 
Come  in  good  time  to  make  more  work  for  wagers. 

Dryden. 
Be  by  a  parson  cheated ! 
Had  you  been  cunning  stagers, 

You  might  yourselves  be  treated 
By  captains  and  by  majors.  Swift. 

Sta'gevil,  stdg'^-vil.  n.  *,     A  disease  in 
horses.  JPici^ 
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Sta'ogard,  stag'gdrd.»*  n.  s.  [from  stag.] 
A  four  year  old  stag.  Ainsworth. 

To  STA'GGER,  st^'gir-sa  -y.  n.  \_8tag- 
geren,  Dutch. j 

1.  To  reel;  not  to  stand  or  walk  steadily. 

He  began  to  appear  sick  and  giddy,  and  to  stag- 
ger;  after  which  he  fell  down  as  dead.  Boyle. 

He  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  knight: 
Deep  was  the  wound;  he  staggered  with  the  blow. 

Dryden, 

Then  revelling  the  Tentyrites  invade, 
By  giddy  heads  and  staggering  legs  betray'd.  Tate. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  a 
vertigo,  staggering,  and  loss  of  memory.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  To  faint;  to  begin  to  give  way 
•    The  enemy  staggers;  if  you  follow  your  blow,  he 
falls  at  your  feet;  but  if  you  allow  him  respite,  he 
ivill  recover  his  strength.  Addison. 

3.  To  hesitate;  to  fall  into  doubt;  to  be- 
come less  confident  or  determined. 

A  man  may,  if  he  were  fearful,  stagger  in  this 
attempt.  Shakspeare. 

He  staggered  not  at  the  promise  of  God  through 
unbelief;  but  was  strong  in  faith.  Romans. 

Three  means  to  fortify  belief  are  experience, 
reason,  and  authority:  of  these  the  most  potent  is 
authority;  for  belief  upon  reason,  or  experience, 
will  stagger.  Bacon. 

No  hereticks  desire  to  spread 
Their  light  opinions  like  these  Epicures; 

For  so  their  stagg''ring  thoughts  are  comforted, 
And  other  men's  assent  their  doubt  assures.  Davies. 

If  thou  confidently  depend  on  the  truth  of  this 
without  any  doubting  or  staggering,  this  will  be  ac 
cepted  by  God.  Hammond. 

But  let  it  inward  sink  and  drown  my  mind: 
Falsehood  shall  want  its  triumph:  I  begin 
To  stagger;  but  I'll  prop  myself  within.       Dryden. 

To  Sta'gger,  stag'gCir.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  stagger;  to  make  to  reel 

That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire, 
That  staggers  thus  my  person.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  shock;  to  alarm;  to  make  less  stea- 
dy or  confident. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  't.      Shaksp. 

Whosoever  will  read  the  story  of  this  war,  will 
find  himself  much  staggered,  and  put  to  a  kind  of 
riddle.  Hoxoel. 

When  a  priace  fails  in  honour  and  justice,  'tis 
enough  to  stagger  bis  people  in  their  allegiance- 

V  Estrange. 

The  shells  being  lodged  with  the  belemuites,  se- 
lenites,  and  other  like  natural  fossils,  it  was  enough 
to  stagger  a  spectator,  and  make  him  ready  to  en- 
tertain a  belief  that  these  were  so  too.    Woodward. 

Sta'ggers,    stdg'gurz.    n.    s.   [from    the 
verb.] 

1.  A  kind  of  horse  apoplexy. 

His  horse  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoil 'd 
with  the  staggers.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Madness;  wild   conduct;  irregular  be- 
haviour.    Out  of  use. 

I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  staggers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance.  Shakspeare. 

STA'GNANCY,stag'uan-s6.  U.S.  [from  stag- 
nant.] The  state  of  being  without  mo- 
tion or  ventilation. 
STA'GNANT,  stag'nlnt.  adj.  Istagnans, 
Lat.]  Motionless;  still;  not  agitated;  not 
flowing;  not  running. 

What  does  the  flood  from  putrefaction  keep.' 
Should  it  be  stagnant  in  its  ample  seat. 
The  sun  would  through  it  spread  destructive  heat. 

Blachuore. 

'Twas  owing  to  this  hurry  and  action  of  the  ^^ater, 

that  the  sand  bow  was  cast  into  layers,  aid  not  to  a 


regular  setllement,  from  a  water  quiet  and  stagnant. 

Woodward. 


Immur'd  and  buried  in  perpetual  sloth, 
That  gloomy  slumber  of  the  stagnant  soul.      Iiene. 
To  ST A'GN ATE.stA^'nkle.^^  v.nAjtag- 
num,  Lat.]     To  lie  motionless;  to  have 
no  course  or  stream. 

The  water  which  now  arises  must  have  all  stag- 
nated at  the  surface,  and  could  never  possibly  have 
been  refunded  forth  upon  the  earth,  had  not  the 
strata  been  thus  raised  up.  Woodward. 

The  aliment  moving  through  the  capillary  tubes 
stagnates,  and  unites  itself  to  the  vessel  through 
which  it  flows.  Arbuthnot. 

Where  creeping  waters  ooze, 
Where  marshes  stagnate.  Thomson. 

Stagna'tion,  stag-ni'shdn.  n.  s.  [from 
stagnate.']  Stop  of  course;  cessation  of 
motion.  It  is  often  applied  figuratively 
to  moral  or  civil  images. 

As  the  Alps  surround  Geneva  on  all  sides,  they 
form  a  vast  bason,  where  there  would  be  a  constant 
stagnation  of  vapours,  did  not  the  north  wind  scat- 
ter them  from  time  to  time.  Addison. 

To  what  great  ends  subservient  is  the  wind! 
Behold,  where'er  this  active  vapour  flies. 
It  drives  the  clouds,  and  agitates  the  skies: 
This  from  stc^nation  and  corruption  saves 
Th'  aerial  ocean's  ever-rolling  waves.     Blackmore. 
Staid,  stkde,  fiart.  adj.  [fiom  stay.]    So- 
ber; grave;  regular;  composed;  not  wild; 
not  volatile. 

Put  thyself 
Into  a  'haviour  of  less  feai',  ere  wildness 
Vanquish  my  slaider  senses.  Shakspeare. 

This  seems  to  our  weaker  view, 
O'erlaid  with  black,  btaid  wisdom's  hue.  Milton. 
I  should  not  be  a  persuader  to  them  of  studying 
much  in  the  spring,  after  three  yeai-s  that  they  have 
well  laid  their  grounds;  but  to  ride  out,  with  prudent 
and  staid  guides,  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  land. 

Milton. 
I  am  the  more  at  ease  in  sir  Roger's  family,  be- 
cause it  consists  of  sober  and  staid  persons.  Mdison. 
Sta'idness,  slAde'n^s.  n.  s.  [h'om  staid. '^ 
Sobriety;  gravity;  regularity;  contrarie- 
ty to  wildness. 

The  boiling  blood  of  yocth,  fiercely  agitating  the 
fluid  air,  hinders  that  serenity  and  fixed  staidness 
which  is  necessary  to  so  severe  an  intentness. 

Glanville. 
If  sometimes  he  appears  too  gay,  yet  a  secret 
gracefulness   of  youth    accompanies   his  writings, 
though  the  staidness  and  sobriety  of  age  be  want- 
ing. Dryden. 
To  STAIN,     stane.202    x;.   a.    [jyslaenio, 
Welsh,  from  ys  and  taenu. 
Rhag  Gwyar  or  Gnawd, 
Afar  ystaenamd.    Taliessyn,  an  old  Bri- 
tish poet.] 
1.  To  blot;  to  spot;  to  maculate. 
Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone. 
Why  then  she  lives.                                Shakspeare. 

From  the  gash  a  stream 
His  arraoui  stained,  ere  while  so  bright.      Milton. 

Embrace  again,  my  sons:  be  foes  no  more, 
Nor  stain  your  country  with  your  children's  gore. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  die;  to  tinge. 

3.  To  disgrace;  to  spot  with  guilt  or  in- 
famy. 

Of  honour  void,  of  innocence,  of  faith,  of  purity. 
Our  wonted  ornaments  now  soii'd  and  stained. 

Milton. 
Stain,  stane.73  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Biot;  spot;  discoloration. 

^\'c  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  pleasing  show  than 
what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  sun,  which  is  w'nolly  made  up  of  those  diflTcr- 
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ent  steiuj  of  light  that  shew  themselves  in  cload*  of 
a  diSfrent  situation.  .Addison. 

Swift  irouts,  diversified  with  crimson  stains; 
And  pikes,  the  tyrants  of  the  wat'ry  plains.       Pope 

2.  Taint  of  guilt  or  iiilamy. 
Nor  death  itself  can  wholly  wash  t*ieir  stains. 

But  long  contracted  filth  ev'n  in  the  soul  remains: 

The  reliques  of  inveterate  vice  they  wear. 

And  spots  of  sin.  Dryden. 

To  solemn  actions  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty:  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  stain?  Hooker. 

Our  opinion,  concerning  the  force  and  virtue 
which  such  places  have,  is,  I  trust,  without  any 
blemish  or  stain  of  heresy.  Hooker. 

Then  heav'n  and  earth,  renew'd  shall  be  made 
pure 
To  sanctity,  that  shall  receive  no  stain.       Milton- 

Ulysses  bids  his  friends  to  cast  lots;  for  if  he  had 
made  the  choice  himself,  they  whom  he  had  reject- 
ed might  have  judged  it  a  stain  upon  them  for  want 
of  merit.  Broome. 

3.  Cause  of  reproach;  shame. 
Hereby  I  will  lead  her  that  is  the  praise,  and  yet 

the  slain,  of  all  womankind.  Sidney. 

Stai'ner,  sti'nur.  n.  s.  [from  scain.]  One 
who  stains;  one  who  blots;  one  that  dies; 
a  dier, 

Sta'inless,  stine'lds.  adj.  [from  stain.] 

1 .  Free  from  blots  or  spots.   Not  in  use. 
The  phenix  wings  are  not  so  rare 

For  faultless  length  and  stainless  hue.  Sidney. 

2.  Free  from  sin  or  reproach. 
I  cannot  love  him; 

Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  kiiow  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth. 

Shakspeare. 

STAIR,  stire.^"^  n.s.  [pcaejeji,  Suxon; 
sttghcy  Dutch.]  Steps  by  which  we  as- 
cend from  the  lower  part  of  a  building 
to  the  upper.  Stair  was  anciently  used 
for  the  whole  order  of  steps;  but  stair 
now,  if  it  be  used  at  all,  signifies,  us  in 
Milton.,  only  one  flight  of  steps. 

A  good  builder  to  a  high  tower  will  not  make  bis 
stair  upright,  but  windmg  almost  the  full  compass 
about,  that  the  steepness  be  the  more  insensible. 

Sidr\ey. 
How  many  cowards,  whose  hearts  arc  all  as  false 
As  staits  of  sand,  ivear  yet  upor  their  chins 
The  beards  of  Hercules  and  frowning  Mars!  Shaksp. 

Slaver  wun  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  capitol.  Shakspeare. 

I  would  have  one  only  goodly  room  above  stairs, 
of  some  forty  foot  high.  Bacon, 

Sir  James  i'irrcl  repairing  to  the  Tower  by  night, 
attended  by  two  servaiits,  stood  at  the  s(ajr-fool,  and 
sent  these  two  villains  to  execute  the  murder.  Hacon. 

The  stairs  were  sucn  as  whereon  Jacob  saw 
Angels  ascending  and  descending.  Milton. 

Satan  now  on  the  lower  stair. 
That  scal'd  by  steps  of  gold  to  heaven  gate, 
Looks  down  with  wonder  at  the  sudden  view 
Of  all  this  world  Milton 

Trembling  he  springs, 
As  terror  had  increas'd  his  feet  with  wings; 
Nor  staid  for  stairs,  but  down  the  depth  he  threw 
His  body;  on  his  back  the  door  be  drew.      Dryden. 

Sta'ircase,  stire'kise.  n.  s.  [stair  and 
case]  The  part  of  a  fabrick  that  con- 
tains the  stairs. 

To  make  a  complete  ««a»rc(M<  is  a  curious  piece  of 

architecture.  i^citon. 

I  cannot  forbe;»r  mentioning  a  staircase  \A\trc  the 

easiness  of  the  ascent,  the  disposition  of  the  lights, 

and  the  convenient  landing,  are  admirably  contrived. 

Mdiion, 
Stake,  stike.  n.  s.  [ytara,  S?xon;  staecky 
Dutch;  estacoy  Spanish.] 
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1.  A  post  or  strong  stick  fixed  in  the 
ground. 

The  more  I  shaked  the  stake  which  he  had  planted 
ill  the  ground  of  my  heart,  the  deeper  still  it  sunk 
into  it.  Sidney. 

His  credit  in  the  world  might  stand  the  poor  town 
in  great  stead,  as  hitherto  their  minister's  foreign 
estimation  hath  been  the  best  slake  in  their  hedge. 

Hooker. 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers; 
Instead  whereof  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedges, 
They  pitched  in  the  ground.  Shakspeare. 

In  France  the  grapes  that  make  the  wine  grow 
upon  low  vines  bound  to  small  stakes,  and  the  raised 
vines  in  arbors  make  but  verjuice.  Bacon. 

Or  sharpen  stakes,  or  head  the  forks,  or  twine 
The  sallow  twigs  to  tie  the  straggling  vine.     Dryd. 
3.  A  piece  of  long  rough  wood. 

While  he  whirl'd  in  fiery  circles  round 
The  brand,  a  sharpen'd  stake  strong  Dryas  found, 
And  in  the  shoulder's  joint  inflicts  the  wound. 

Dryden. 

3.  Any  thing  placed  as  a  palisade  or  lence. 

That  hollow  I  should  know:  what  are  you.?  speak: 
Come  not  too  near,  you  fall  on  iron  stakes  else. 

Milton. 

4.  The  post  to  which  a  beast  is  tied  to  be 

baited. 

We  are  at  the  stake. 
And  bay'd  about  with  many  enemies.     Shakspeare. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think?  Shakspeare. 

5.  Any  thing  pledged  or  wagered.  1  know 
not  well  whence  it  had  this  meaning:  I 
suppose  it  is  so  named  from  being  at 
stake;  that  is,  in  a  state  of  hazard  like  an 
animal  baited,  and  in  hazard  from  which 
it  cannot  be  withdrawn. 

'Tis  time  short  pleasure  now  to  take, 
Of  little  life  the  best  to  make. 
And  manage  wisely  the  last  stake.  Cowley. 

O  then,  what  interest  shall  I  make 
To  save  my  last  important  stake. 
When  the  most  just  have  cause  to  quake!   Roscom. 

He  ventures  little  for  so  great  a  stake.        More. 

Th'  increasing  sound  is  borne  to  either  shore. 
And  for  their  stakes  the  throwing  nations  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  game  was  so  contrived,  that  one  particular 
cast  took  up  the  whole  stake;  and,  when  some  others 
came  up,  you  laid  down.  ^rbuthnot. 

6.  The  state  of  being  hazarded,  pledged, 
or  wagered. 

When  he  heard  that  the  lady  Margaret  was  de- 
clared for  it,  he  saw  plainly  that  his  kingdom  must 
again  be  put  to  the  stake,  and  that  he  must  fight 
for  it.  Bacon. 

Are  not  our  liberties,  our  lives, 
The  laws,  religion,  and  our  wives. 
Enough  at  once  to  lie  at  stake, 
For  cov'nant  and  the  cause's  sake?  Hudihras. 

The  honour  of  the  nation  being  in  a  manner  at 
stake  to  make  good  several  deficiencies.   Davenanl. 

Of  my  crown  thou  too  much  care  dost  take ; 
That  which  I  value  more,  my  love's  at  stake. 

Dryden. 

Hath  any  of  you  a  great  interest  at  stcAe  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  world?  Hath  he  ventured  a  good 
share  of  his  fortune?  Merbury. 

Every  moment  Cato's  life's  at  stake.      Mdison. 

7.  The  stake  is  a  small  anvil,  which  stands 
upon  a  small  iron  foot  on  the  work- 
bench, to  remove  as  occasion  offers;  or 
else  it  hath  a  strong  iron  spike  at  the 
bottom,  let  into  some  place  of  the  work- 
bench, not  to  be  removed.  Its  office  is 
to  set  small  cold  work  straight  upon,  or 
to  cut  or  punch  upoil  with  the  cold  chis- 
sel  or  cold  punch.  Moxon. 


To  Stabe,  stike.  v.  a.  [from  the  novm.] 

1.  To  lasien,  support,  or  defend  with  posts 
set  upright. 

Stake  and  bind  up  your  weakest  plants  and 
flowers  against  the  winds,  before  they  in  a  moment 
prostrate  a  whole  year's  labour.  Evelyn. 

2.  To  wager;  to'hazard;  to  put  to  hazard. 
Is  a  man  betrayed  in  his  nearest  concerns?   The 

cause  is,  he  relied  upon  the  services  of  a  pack  of 
villains,  who  designed  nothing  but  their  own  game, 
and  to  stake  him  while  they  played  for  themselves. 

South. 
Persons,  after  their  prisons  have  been  flung  open, 
have  chosen  rather  to  languish  in  their  dungeons 
than  stake  their  miserable  lives  on  the  success  of  a 
revolution.  Addison. 

They  durst  not  stake  their  present  and  future 
happiness  on  their  own  chimerical  imaginations. 

Mdison. 
Ill  stake  yon'  lamb  that  near  the  fountain  plays, 
And  from  the  brink  his  dancing  shade  surveys. 

Pope. 

STALACTFTES,  sta-lak-tl'tdz.  n.  s. 
[from  5-«A«^«,]  Spar  in  the  shape  of 
an  icicle,,  accidentally  formed  in  the 
perpendicular  fissures  of  the  stone. 

Wcodivard. 
Stala'otical,   sta-lak't^-kal.    adj.    Re- 
sembling an  icicle. 

A  cave  was  lined  with  those  stalactical  stones  on 
the  top  and  sides.  Derham. 

Stalagmi'tes,  sta-lag-mitz'.  n.  s.  Spar 
formed  into  the  shape  of  drops. 

Woodward.  I 
STALE,  stile,  adj.  [atelle,  Dutch.] 

1.  Old;  long  kept;  altered  by  time.  Stale 
is  not  used  of  peisons  otherwise  than 
in  contempt,  except  when  it  is  applied 
to  beer:  it  commonly  means  worse  for 
age. 

This,  Richard,  is  a  curious  case: 
Suppose  your  eyes  sent  equal  rays 
Upon  two  distant  pots  of  ale, 
Not  knowing  which  was  mild  or  stale; 
In  this  sad  state  your  doubtful  choice 
Would  never  have  the  casting  voice.  Prior. 

A  stale  virgin  sets  up  a  shop  in  a  place  where  she 
is  not  known.  Spectator. 

2.  Used  till  it  is  of  no  use  or  esteem;  worn 
out  of  regard  or  notice. 

The  duke  regarded  not  the  muttering  multitude, 
knowing  that  rumours  grow  stale,  and  vanish  with 
time.  Hayward. 

About  her  neck  a  pacquet  mail. 
Fraught  with  advice,  some  fresh,  some  stale.  Butler. 

Many  things  beget  opinion;  so  doth  novelty:  wit 
itself,  if  stale,  is  less  taking.  Grew. 

Pompey  was  a  perfect  favourite  of  the  people; 
but  his  pretensions  grew  stale,  for  want  of  a  timely 
opportunity  of  introducing  them  upon  the  stage. 

Swift. 

They  reason  and  conclude  by  precedent. 
And  own  stale  nonsense  which  they  ne'er  invent. 

Pope. 

Stale,  slile.  n.  s.  [from  pcaelan,  Saxon, 

to  steal.] 
1.  Something  exhibited  or  offered  as  an 
allurement  to  draw  others  to  any  place 
or  purpose. 

His  heart  being  wholly  delighted  in  deceiving 
us,  we  could  never  be  warned;  but  rather  one 
bird  caught,  served  for  a  stale  to  bring  in  more. 

Sidney. 
Still  as  he  went  he  crafty  stales  did  lay. 
With  cunning  trains  him  to  entrap  un wares; 

And  privy  spials  plac'd  in  all  his  way, 
To  weet  what  course  he  lakes,  and  how  he  fares. 

Spenstr. 


The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  stale  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakspeare. 

Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale  but  me? 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  ru  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again.  Shaksp. 

A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  t9 
all  base  projects:  by  this  men  are  robbed  of  their 
fortunes,  and,  women  of  their  honour. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

It  may  be  a  vizor  for  the  hypocrite,  and  a  stale 
for  the  ambitious.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  easy  fool  must  be  my  stale,  set  up 
To  catch  the  people's  eyes:  he's  tame  and  merciful; 
Him  I  can  manage.  Dryden. 

2.  In  Shaks/ieare  it  seems  to  signify  a  pros- 
titute. 

I  stand  dishonour'd,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale.     Shaksp. 

3.  [from  s/a/f ,  adj.]' Urine;  old  urine. 

4.  Old  beer;  beer  somewhat  acidulated. 

5.  [stele,  Dutch,  a  stick.]  A  handle. 

But,  seeing  th'  arrowe's  stale  without,  and  that 
the  head  did  goe 
No  further  than  it  might  be  seene,  he  called  his 
spirits  again.  Chapman. 

It  hath  a  long  stale  or  handle,  with  a  button  at  the 
end  for  one's  hand.  Mortimer. 

To  Stale,  st41e.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  wear  out;  to  make  old.  Not 
in  use. 

Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety.  Shakspeare. 

Were  I  a  common  laughter,  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  eveiy  new  protestor.  Shakspeare. 

A  barren-spirited  fellow,  one  that  feeds 
I     On  abject  orts  and  imitations; 

Which,  out  of  use,  and  staVd  by  other  men, 
Begin  his  fashion.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stale,  stale,  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  water. 

Having  tied  his  beast  t'  a  pale, 
And  taken  time  for  both  to  stale.  Hudihras. 

Sta'lely,  stale'Ie.  adv.  [from  stale.']  Of 
old;  of  long  time. 

All  your  promis'd  mountains 
And  seas  I  am  so  stalely  acquainted  with. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Sta'leness,  stilc'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  stale,'] 
Oldness;  state  of  being  long  kept;  state 
of  being  corrupted  by  time. 

The  beer  and  wine,  as  well  within  water  as  above, 
have  not  been  palled;  but  somewhat  better  thanbotr 
ties  of  the  same  drinks  and  stateness,  kept  in  a  cel- 
lar. Bacon. 
Provided  our  landlord's  principles  were  sound, 
we  did  not  take  any  notice  of  the  stateness  of  his 
provisions.  .Addison. 
To  STALK,   stawk.^*    v.  n.  [pcealcan, 

Saxon.] 
i.  To  walk  with  high  and  superb  steps.  It 
is  used  commonly  in  a  sense  of  dislike. 

His  monstrous  enemy 
With  sturdy  steps  came  stalking  in  his  sight. 

Spenstr. 
Shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  challeng'd  it? 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage. 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession?     Shakspeare. 

Unfold  th'  eternal  door: 
You  see  before  the  gate  what  stalking  ghost 
Commands  the  guards,  what  sentries  keep  the  post. 

Dryden, 
With  manly  mien  he  stalk''d  along  the  ground; 
Nor  wonted  voice  bely'd  nor  vaunting  sound. 

Dryden. 
Then  stalking  through  the  deep 
He  fords  the  ocean,  while  the  topmost  wave 
Scarce  reaches  up  his  middle  side.  .^ddisM, 

Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd; 
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Haunted  my  nighJ?,  and  terrified  my  days, 
Slalk'd  through  nay  gardens,  and  pursuM  my  ways, 
Nor  sbut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding  maze. 

Prior. 
Scornful  turning  from  the  shore 
My  haughty  step,  I  stalked  the  valley  o'er.        Pope. 

2.  It  is  often  used  with  some  insinuation  of 
contempt  or  abhorrence. 

Bertram 
Stalks  close  behind  her,  like  a  witch's  fiend 
Pressing  to  be  employ'd.  Dryden. 

They  pass  their  precious  hours  in  plays  and  sports, 
Till  death  behind  came  stalking  on  unseen.  Dryden. 

'Tis  nut  to  stalk  about,  and  draw  fresh  air 
From  time  to  time.  Mdison. 

3.  To  walk  behind  a  stalkinghorse  or  co- 
ver. 

The  king  asked  how  far  it  was  to  a  certain  town: 
They  said  six  miles.  Half  an  hour  after  he  asked 
again:  one  said  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  king 
alighted  out  of  bis  coach,  and  crept  under  the 
shoulder  of  his  led  horse:  and  when  some  asked  his 
majesty  what  he  meant,  I  must  stalk,  said  he;  for 
yonder  town  is  shy  and  flies  me.  Bacon. 

Stalk,  stawk.  w.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  High,  proud,  wide,  and  stately  step. 

Behind  it  forth  there  leapt 
An  ugly  fiend,  more  foul  than  dismal  day; 
The  which  with  monstrous  stalk  behind  him  stept. 
And  ever  as  he  went  due  watch  upon  him  kept. 

Upenstr. 

Great  Milton  next,  with  high  and  haughty  stalks, 

Unfettered  in  majestick  numbers  walks.     .Mddison. 

2.  {^niele,  Dutch.]  The  stem  on  which 
flowers  or  fruits  grow. 

A  stock-gillyflower,  gently  tied  on  a  stick,  put 
into  a  steep  glass  full  of  quicksilver,  so  that  the 
quicksilver  cover  it:  after  five  days  you  will  find 
the  flower  fresh,  and  the  slalk  harder  and  less  flex- 
ible than  it  was.  Bacon. 

Small  store,  will  serve,  tvhere  store. 
All  seasons,  ripe  fur  use,  hangs  on  the  stalk.  Milton. 

That  amber  attracts  not  basil,  is  wholly  repug- 
nant unto  truth;  for  if  the  leaves  thereof,  or  dried 
stalks,  be  stripped  unto  small  straws,  they  arise  unto 
amber,  wax,  and  other  electricks,  no  otherways 
than  those  of  wheat  and  rye.  Brown. 

Roses  unhid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r. 
Flew  from  their  stalks  to  strew  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  stem  of  a  quill. 

Viewed  with  a  glass,  they  appear  made  up  of 
little  bladders,  like  those  hi  the  plume  or  stalk  of  a 
quill.  GrevB. 

Sta'lkinghohse,  stiwk'ing-horse.  n.  s. 
[^stalking-  and  Aorse.j  A  horse  either 
real  or  fictitious,  by  which  a  fowler 
shelters  himself  from  the  siglit  of  the 
game;  a  mask;  a  pretence. 

Let  the  counsellor  give  counsel  not  for  action  but 
for  conscience,  forbearing  to  make  the  good  of  the 
state  the  stalkinghorse  of  bis  private  ends.  Hakewill. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  devil's  stalkinghorse,  under  an 
affectation  of  simplicity  and  religion.  VEstrange. 
Sta'lky,  stkwk'e.  adj.  [from  stalk.']  Hard 
like  a  stalk. 

It  grows  upon  a  round  stalk,  and  at  the  top  bears  a 

great  ^alky  head.  Mortime%- 

STALL,  stall.«*  n.  s.  [j-ceal,  Sax.  atal, 

Dutch;  alalia.,  Italian.] 
».  A  crib  in  which  an  ox  is  fed,  or  a  horse 
is  kept  in  the  stabie. 
A  herd  of  oxen  then  he  carv'd,  with  high  rais'd 
heads,  forg'd  all 
or  gold  and  tin,  fur  colour  miit,  and  bellowing  from 

their  stall, 
Rusht  to  their  pastures.  Chapman. 

Duncan's  horses, 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  the  race, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  s/a//s,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience.  Shdtspewrt. 


Solomon  had  forty  thousand  stalls  of  hordes. 

1  Kings. 
His  fellow  sought  what  lodgings  he  could  find; 
At  last  he  found  a  stall  where  oxen  stood .     Dryden . 

2.  A  bench  or  form  where  any  thing  is  set 

to  sale. 

Stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fill'd,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions;  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  nature's  coarser  wares  that  lie  on  the 
stall,  exposed  to  the  transient  view  of  every  common 
gyg  Glanville. 

Bess  Hoy  first  found  it  troublesome  to  bawl, 
And  therefore  placed  her  cherries  on  a  stall.    King. 

How  pedlars'  stalls  with  glitt'ringtoys  are  laid. 
The  various  fairings  of  the  country  maid.         Gay. 

Harley,  the  nation's  great  support, 
Returning  home  one  day  from  court, 
Observ'd  a  parson  near  Whitehall 
Cheap'ning  old  authors  on  a  stall.  Swift. 

3.  [stally  Swedish;  stal,  Almorick.]  A 
small  house  or  shed  in  which  certain 
trades  are  practised. 

All  these  together  in  one  heap  were  thrown, 
Like  carcasses  of  beasts  in  butcher's  stall; 

And  in  another  corner  wide  was  strown 
The  antique  ruins  of  the  Roman's  fall .        Spenser. 

4.  The  seat  of  a  dignified  clergyman  in 
the  choir. 

The  pope  creates  a  canon  beyond  the  number 
limited,  and  commands  the  chapter  to  assign  unto 
such  canon  a  stall  in  the  choir  and  place  in  the 
chapter.  '/iyliffe. 

The  dignified  clergy,  out  of  mere  humility,  have 
called  their  thrones  by  the  names  oi  stalls.     Warb. 

To  Stall,  still,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  keep  in  a  stall  or  stable. 

For  such  encheason,  if  you  go  nie, 
Few  chimneys  reeking  you  Avill  espy; 
The  fat  ox,  that  won't  ligg  in  the  stall, 
Is  now  fast  stalled  in  his  crumenal.  Spenser. 

For  ray  part,  he  keeps  me  rustically  at  home;  or, 
to  speak  more  properly,  sties  me  here  at  home  un- 
kcpt:  for  call  you  that  keeping,  for  a  gentleman  of 
my  birth,  that  dificrs  not  from  the  stalling  of  an  ox.' 

Shaktpeare. 
Nisus  the  forest  pass'd. 
And  Alban  plains,  from  Alba'sname  so  call'd, 
Where  king  Latinus  then  his  oxen  sLalVd.  Dryden. 

2.  [for  install.]   To  invest. 

Long  may'st  thou  live  to  wail  thy  children's  loss; 
And  see  another,  as  I  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Stall,  still,  v.  n. 

1.  To  inhabit;  to  dwell. 

We  could  not  stall  together  in  the  world.  Sliaksp. 

2.  To  kennel. 

Sta'llage,  stall'lldje.  n.  s.  [from  stall.] 

1 .  Rent  paid  for  a  stall. 

2.  [In  old  books.]  Laystall;  dung;  com- 
post. 

Sta'llfed,  still'f^d.  adj.  [^stall  and /erf.] 
Fed  not  with  grass,  but  dry  feed. 

Every  one  must  every  day  sustaine 
The  load  of  one  beast,  the  most  fat  and  best 
Of  all  the  stallfed,  to  the  woer's  feast.      Chapman. 

Slallfed  oxen  and  crammed  fowls  are  often  dis- 
eased in  their  livers.  virbulhnot. 
Sta'lhon,  stal'yiin.^i^  „^  g  [ysdalwyn, 
an  old  Welsh  word:  the  one  is  derived 
from  the  other;  but  which  from  which 
I  cannot  certainly  tell.  Wotton.  Estal- 
Hon.,  French;  Stallone.,  Italian;  stall- 
hengst.,  Dutch.  Junius  thinks  it  derived 
from  fcaelan,  to  leap.]  A  horse  kept 
for  mares. 


The  present  defects  are  breeding  without  ctTbice 
oCslalli  m  in  shape  or  size.  TtinpU. 

if  fleet  Dragon's  progeny  at  last 
Prove  jaded,  and  in  frequent  matches  cast. 
No  favour  for  the  stallion  we  retain, 
And  no  respect  for  the  degen'rate  strain.    Dryden. 
Sta'llworn,  stili'vvoni.   adj.   [stall  and 
worn.]  Loni>^  kept  in  the  stable.  But  it 
is   probably  a   mistake   for  stalnvortfi. 
[f cape.pej\%,  Saxon,  stout] 
His  stallxcom  steed  the  champion  stout  bestrode. 

Shakaptare. 
STA' MI jY A.,  stam'in-a.  n.  «.  [Latin.] 

1.  The  first  principles  of  any  thing. 

2.  The  solids  of  a  human  body. 

3.  [In  botany.]  Those  little  fine  threads 
or  capillaments  which  grow  up  within 
the  flowers  of  plants,  encompassing 
round  the  style,  and  on  which  the  api- 
ces grow  at  their  extremities. 

4.  A  slight  sort  of  stuff. 
Stami'neous,  sta-min'6-i\s.  adj.  \stamine- 

us,  Latin.] 

1 .  Consisting  of  threads. 

2.  Stamineous  flowers  are  so  far  imper- 
fect as  to  want  those  coloured  leaves 
which  are  called  petala,  and  consist  on- 
ly of  the  stylus  and  the  stamina;  and 
such  plants  as  do  bear  these  stamineous 
flowers  Ray  makes  to  constitute  a  large 
genus  of  plants. 

Sta'mmel,  stam'm^l.  n.  s.  A  species  of 
red  colour. 

Reedhood,  the  first  that  doth  appear 
In  stammel:  scarlet  is  too  dear.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  STA'MMER,  stam'mdr.ss  -y.  77. 
[ytameji,  a  stammerer,  Saxon;  stame- 
ten,  stameren.,  to  slammer,  Dutch.]  To 
speak  with  unnatural  hesitation;  to  ut- 
ter words  with  difficulty. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about:  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  stamni'ring,  or  else  doltish  dumb: 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come.'  Sidn. 

I  would  thou  couldst  stammer,  that  thou  mightst 
pour  out  of  thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  nar- 
row-mouthed bottle,  either  too  much  at  once,  or 
none  at  all.  Shakspeare. 

She  stammers;  oh  what  grace  in  lisping  lies! 
If  she  says  nothing,  to  be  sure  she's  wise.    Dryden. 

Lagean  juice, 
Which  stammering  tongues  and  stagg'ring  feet  pro- 
duce. Dryden. 

Cornelius  hoped  he  would  come  to  stammtr  like 
Demosthenes.  ArhxUhnot. 

Your  hearers  would  rather  you  should  be  less 
correct,  than  perpetually  stammenng,  which  is  one 
of  the  worst  solecisms  in  rhetorick.  Swift, 

Sta'mmerer,  stam'mur-ur.  n.  s.  [from 
stammer.]  One  who  speaks  with  hesi- 
tation. 

A  stammerer  cannot  with  modei-ation  hope  for 

the  gift  of  tongues,  or  a  peasant  to  become  learned 

as  Origen.  Taylor. 

To  STAMP,  stamp,  v.  a.  [stam/ien,  Dut. 

stam/ier,  Danish.] 

1.  To  strike  by  pressing  the  foot  hastily 
downward. 

If  Arcite  thus  deplore 
His  suff'rings,  Palemon  jet  suflers  more: 
He  frets,  he  fumes,  he  stares,  he  stamps  the  ground. 
The  hollow  lou'r  with  clamours  rings  around.  Dryd. 

2.  To  pound;  to  beat  as  in  a  mortar. 

I  took  (he  calf  you  had  made,  burnt  it  with  fire 
and  stamped  ami  ground  it  very  small.  Deut. 

Some  apothecaries,  upon  stamping  of  coloquinti- 
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da,  have  been  put  into  a  great  scouring  by  (be  va- 
pour only.  Bacon. 

3.  \_escam/ie7:,¥r.  stam/iare,  Ital.  estam/tar^ 
Spanish.]  To  impress  with  some  mark 
or  figure. 

Height  of  place  is  intended  only  to  stamp  the  en- 
dowments of  a  private  condition  with  lustre  and 
authority.  South. 

Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  great; 
There,  stainp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  com- 
plete. Pope. 

4.  To  fix  a  mark  by  impressing  it. 

Out  of  mere  ambition,  you  have  made 
Your  holy  hat  be  stampt  on  the  king's  coin.  Shaksp. 

These  prodigious  conceits  in  nature  spring  out  of 
framing  abstracted  conceptions,  instead  of  those 
easy  and  primary  notions  which  nature  stamps  in 
all  men  of  common  sense.  Digby. 

There  needs  no  positive  law  or  sanrtion  of  God 
to  stamp  an  obliquity  upon  such  a  disobedience. 

♦.  South. 

No  constant  reason  of  this  can  be  given,  but  from 
the  nature  of  man's  mind,  which  hath  this  notion  of 
a  deity  born  with  it,  and  stamped  upon  it;  or  is  of 
such  a  frame,  that  in  the  free  use  of  itself  it  will 
find  out  God.  Tilloigon. 

Though  God  has  given  us  no  innate  ideas  of 'him- 
self; though  he  has  stamped  no  original  characters 
on  our  minds  wherein  we  may  read  his  being;  yet, 
having  furaished  us  with  those  faculties  our  minds 
are  endowed  with,  he  hath  not  left  himself  without 
witness.  Locke. 

What  titles  had  they  had,  if  nature  had  not 
Strove  hard  to  thrust  the  worst  deserving  first, 
And  stamp''d  the  noble  mark  of  eldership 
Upon  their  baser  metal?  Rowe. 

What  an  unspeakable  happiness  would  it  be  to  a 
man  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  if  he  had 
but  a  power  of  stamping  his  best  sentiments  upon 
his  memory  in  indelible  characters.  Watts. 

5.  To  make  by  impressing  a  mark. 

If  two  pennyweight  of  silver,  marked  with  a  cer- 
tain impression,  shall  here  in  England  be  equivalent 
to  three  pennyweight  marked  with  another  impres- 
sion, they  will  not  fail  to  stamp  pieces  of  that  fa- 
shion; and  quickly  carry  away  your  silver.    Locke. 

6.  To  mint;  to  form;  to  coin. 

We  are  bastards  all ; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  1  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stampt.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stamp,   stamp,  v.  n.  To  strike  the 
foot  suddenly  downward. 

What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  to  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party!  Thou  coW  blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side? 

Shakspeare. 

The  men  shall  howl  at  the  noise  of  the  stamping 

of  the  hoofs  of  his  strong  horses.  Jeremiah. 

There  is  such  an  echo  among  the  old  ruins  and 

vaults,  that,  if  you  stamp  but  a  little  louder  than 

ordinary,  you  hear  the  sound  repeated.       Mdison. 

He  cannot  bear  th'  astonishing  delight, 
But  starts,  exclaims,  and  stamps,  and  raves,  and 
dies.  Dennis. 

They  got  to  the  top,  which  was  flat  and  even, 
and  stamping  upon  it,  they  found  it  was  hollow. 

Sioift. 

Stamp,  stamp,    n.  s.    {estampe.^  French; 
stamfia.,  Italian.] 

1.  Any  instrument  by   which  a  distinct 
and  lasting  impression  is  made. 

Some  other  nymphs,  with  colours  faint 
And  pencil  slow,  may  Cupid  paint, 
And  a  weak  heart  in  time  destroy: 
She  has  a  stamp,  and  prints  the  boy.  WaUer. 

'Tis  gold  so  pure, 
It  cannot  bear  the  stamp  without  allay.        Dryden. 

2.  A  mark  set  on  any  thing;  impression. 

But  to  the  pure  refined  ore 


The  stamp  of  kings  imparts  no  more 

Worth  than  the  metal  held  before.  Carew. 

That  sacred  name  gives  ornament  and  grace. 
And,  like  his  stamp,  makes  basest  metals  pass: 
'Twere  folly  now  a  stately  pile  to  raise. 
To  build  a  playhouse,  while  you  throw  down  plays. 

Dryden. 

Ideas  are  imprinted  on  the  memoty;  some  by  an 
object  affiecting  the  senses  only;  others,  that  have 
more  than  once  offered  themselves,  have  yet  been 
little  taken  notice  of;  the  mind,  intent  only  on  one 
thing,  not  settling  the  stamp  deep  into  itself.  Locke. 

3.  A  thing  niarkecl  or  stamped. 

The  mere  despair  of  surgery  he  cures; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  their  necks. 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers.  Shakspeare. 

4.  A  picture  cut  in  wood  or  metal;  a  pic- 
ture made  by  impression;  a  cut;  a  plate. 

At  Venice  they  put  out  very  curious  stamps  of  the 
several  edifices,  which  are  most  famous  for  their 
beauty  and  magnificence.  Mdison. 

5.  A  mark  set  upon  things  that  pay  cus- 
tom to  the  government. 

Indeed  the  paper  stamp 
Did  very  much  his  genius  cramp; 
And  since  he  could  not  spend  his  fire. 
He  now  intended  to  retire.  Swift. 

6.  A  character  of  reputation,  good  or  bad, 
fixed  upon  any  thing. 

The  persons  here  reflected  upon  are  of  such  a  pe- 
culiar stamp  of  impiety,  that  they  seem  formed  into 
a  kind  of  diabolical  society  for  the  finding  out  new 
experiments  in  vice.  South. 

Where  reason  or  scripture  is  expressed  for  any 
opinion,  we  may  receive  it  as  of  divine  authority; 
but  it  is  not  the  strength  of  our  own  persuasions 
which  can  give  it  that  stamp.  Locke. 

7.  Authority;    currency;    value   derived 
from  any  suffrage  or  attestation. 

Of  the  same  stamp  is  that  which  is  obtruded  upon 
us,  that  an  adamant  suspends  the  attraction  of  the 
loadstone.  Brown. 

The  common  people  do  not  judge  of  vice  or  vir- 
tue by  the  morality  or  immorality,  so  much  as  by 
the  stamp  that  is  set  upon  it  by  men  of  figure. 

L' Estrange. 

8.  Make;  cast;  form. 

If  speaking  truth 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flatt'ry 
Such  attribution  should  this  Douglas  have, 
As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 

Shakspeare. 
When  one  man  of  an  exemplary  improbity  char- 
ges another  of  the  same  stamp  in  a  court  of  justice, 
he  lies  under  the  disadvantage  of  a  strong  suspi- 
cion. L^  Estrange. 
Let  a  friend  to  the  government  relate  to  him  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  gives  him  the  lie  in  every  look; 
but  if  one  of  his  own  stamp  should  tell  him  that  the 
king  of  Sweden  would  be  suddenly  at  Perth,  he 
hugs  himself  at  the  good  news.  Mdison. 
A  king  of  heav'n's  own  stamp,  not  vulgar  make; 
Blessed  in  giving,  and  averse  to  take.  Harte. 
STA'MPER,stanip'Ar.98  n.  s.  [from  sta7n/i.j 
An  instrument  of  pounding. 

From  the  stamping-mill  it  passeth  through  the 
crazing-mill;  but  of  late  times  they  mostly  use  wet 
stampers.  Carew. 

Stan,  stan,  among  our  forefathers,  was 
the  termination  of  the  superlative  de- 
gree: so  Athelstan,  most  noble;  Be- 
stan^  the  best;  Leqfstan,  the  dearest; 
IVistan^  the  wisest;  Dunsiauy  the  high- 
est. Gib.9on's  Camden. 
To  STANCH,  stinsh.78  v.  a.  [estnncher, 
French;  stagnare,  Italian.]  To  stop 
blood;  to  hinder  from  running. 

Iron  or  a  stone,  laid  to  the  neck,  doth  stanch  the 
bleeding  of  the  nose.  Bacon. 


Of  veins  of  earth  medicinal  are  terra  lemnia^ 
terra  sigillata  communis,  and  bolus  amienus; 
whereof  terra  Icmnia  is  the  chief:  the  virtues  of 
them  are  for  curing  of  wounds,  stanching  of  blood, 
and  stopping  of  fluxes  and  rheums.  Baron. 

Leeches,  inwardly  taken,  fasten  upon  the  veins, 
and  occasion  an  eflusion  of  blood,  which  cannot  be 
easily  stanched.  Brown. 

He  fought  to  hinder  fighting,  and  assay'd 
To  stanch  the  blood  by  breathing  of  the  vein. 

Dryden, 
To  Stanch,  st&nsh.  v.  n.  To  stop. 

A  woman  touched  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and 
immediately  her  issue  stanched.  Luke. 

Stanch,  st&nsh.  adj.  [This  seems  to  come 
from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sound;  such  as  will  not  run  out. 

What  we  endeavoured  in  vain  may  be  perform- 
ed by  some  virtuoso,  that  shall  have  stancher  ves- 
sels, and  more  sunny  days.  Boyle, 

2.  Firm;  sound  of  principle;  trusty;  hear- 
ty; determined. 

The  standing  absurdity,  without  the  belief  of 
which  no  man  is  reckoned  a  stanch  churchman,  is, 
that  there  is  a  calf's- head  club.  Addison. 

In  politicks,  I  hear,  you're  stanch, 
Directly  bent  against  the  French.  Prior. 

They  mean  to  convince,  not  the  grovelling  herd 
or  giddy  populace,  but  the  grave  and  stanch  men 
of  sobriety  and  firmness.  Waterland. 

Each  staunch  polemick,  stubborn  as  a  rock, 
Each  fierce  logician  still  expelling  Locke, 
Came  whip  and  spur.  Pope. 

3.  It)  this  sense  is  used  a  stanch  hound. 
A  dog  that  follows  the  scent  without 
errour  or  remissness. 

4.  Strong;  not  to  be  broken. 

If  I  knew 

What  hoop  would  hold  us  stanch  from  edge  to  edge 

O'  th'  world,  I  would  pursue  it.  Shakspeare. 

You  will  lose  their  love:  this  is  to  be  kef  t  stanch, 

and  carefully  watched.  -  Locke. 

Sta'ncher,  stansh'ilr.  n.s.  [from  etanch.'] 

One  that  stops  blood. 
Sta'nchion,  stan'shfin.   n.   s.   [^estangon, 

French.]  A  prop;  a  support. 

Sta'nchless,  slS.nsh'lds.  adj^  [from 
stanch.^  Not  to  be  stopped. 

There  grows. 
In  my  most  ill-compos'd  affection,  such 
A  stanchless  avarice,  that  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  (be  nobles  for  their  lands.     Shaksp. 
She  unto  Scythia  sent,  for  hunger  him  to  gnaw, 
And  thrust  her  down  his  throat,  into  his  stanchless 
maw.  Drayton, 

To  STAND,  stand,  v.  n.  preterit  I  stood^ 
I  have  stood,  [pcanban,  Gothic**,  and 
Saxon;  staen^  Dutch;  stare,  Italian; 
estar,  Spanish;  stare,  Latin.  ] 

1.  To  be  upon  the  feet;  not  to  sit,  kneel} 
or  lie  down. 

The  absolution  to  be  pronounced  by  the  priest 
alone  standing-,  the  people  still  kneeling. 

Common  Prayer. 

2.  To  be  not  demolished  or  overthrown. 

What  will  they  then?  what  but  unbuild 
A  living  temple,  built  by  faith  to  stand?      MtUon, 

3.  To  be  placed  as  an  edifice.         > 

This  poet's  tomb  stood  on  the  other  side  of  Na- 
ples, which  looks  towaids  Vesuvio,  Addison- 

4.  To  remain  erect;  not  to  fall. 
To  stand  or  fall. 

Free  in  thine  own  arbitrement  it  lies.  JdiUon. 

Chariot  and  charioteer  lay  overtum'd. 
And  fiery  foaming  steeds;  what  sltod.  recoil'd 
O'erwearied  through  the  faint  Satanick  host. 
Defensive  scarce;  or,  with  pale  fear  surpris'd 
Fled  ignominious  JW»l<o». 
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5.  To  become  erect. 

Mute,  and  amaz'd,  ray  hair  with  horror  stood; 
Fear  shrunk  my  senses,  and  congeal'd  my  blood. 

Dry  den 

Htr  hair  stood  up;  convulsive  rage  possess'd 
Her  trembling  limbs.  Dryden. 

6.  To  stop;  to  halt;  not  to  go  forward. 

The  leaders,  having  charge  from  you  to  stand; 
Will  not  go  ofif  until  tliey  hear  you  speak.    Shaksp. 

Sun  in  Gideon  stand, 
And  thou  moon  in  the  vale  of  Ajalon.  Milton. 

Mortal,  who  this  forbidden  path 
In  arms  presum'st  to  tread,  I  charge  thee  stand. 
And  tell  thy  name.  Dryden. 

7.  To  be  at  a   stationary  point,  without 
progress  or  regression. 

This  nation  of  Spain  runs  a  race  still  of  empire, 
when  all  other  states  of  Christendom  stand  at  a  stay. 

Bacon- 

Immense  the  pow'r,  immense  were  the  demand ; 
Say,  at  what  part  of  nature  will  they  stand?   Pope. 

8.  To  be  in  a  state  of  firmness,  not  vacil- 
lation. 

Commonwealths  by  virtue  ever  stood.      Davies. 

My  mind  on  its  own  centre  stands  unmov'd. 
And  stable  as  the  fabritk  of  the  world, 
Propt  on  itself.  Dryden. 

9.  To  be  in  any  posture  of  resistance  or 

defence. 

Seeing  how  lothly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnat'ral  purpose,  in  fell  motion 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body.  Shakspeare. 

From  enemies^heav'n  keep  your  majesty; 
And  when  they  stond  against  you,  may  they  fall. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  To  be  in  a  state  of  hostility;  to  keep 
the  ground. 

If  he  would  presently  yield,  Barbarossa  promised 
to  let  him  go  free;  but  if  he  should  stand  upon  his 
defence,  he  threatened  to  make  him  repent  his  fool- 
ish hai-diness.  Knolles. 

The  king  granted  the  Jews  to  gather  themselves 
together,  and  stand  for  their  life.  Esther. 

We  are  often  constrained  to  stand  alone  against 
the  strength  of  opinion.  Brown- 

It  was  by  the  sword  they  should  die,  if  they  stood 
upon  defence;  and  by  the  halters  if  thej  should 
yield.  Hayward. 

11.  Not  to  yield;  not   to  fly;  not  to  give 

way. 

Who  before  him  stood  so  to  it.'  for  the  Lord 
brought  his  enemies  unto  him.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Put  on  the  whole  armour  of  God,  that  ye  may  be 
able  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.      Eph. 

Their  lives  and  fortunes  were  put  in  safety, 
whether  they  stood  to  it  or  ran  away.  Bacon. 

12.  To  stay;  not  to  fly. 

Then  the  lightning-loving  deity  cast 
A  foule  flight  on  my  soldiers:  nor  stood  fast 
One  man  of  all.  Chapman. 

At  the  soldierly  word  stand,  the  flyers  halted  a 
little.  Clarendon. 

13.  To  be  placed  with  regard  to  rank  or 
order. 

Amongst  liquids  endued  with  this  quality  of  re- 
laxing, warm  water  stands  first.  ^rbuthnot. 

Theology  would  truly  enlarge  the  mind,  were  it 
■tudied  with  that  freedom  and  that  sacred  charity 
which  it  teaches:  Jet  this  therefore  stand  always 
chief.  Watts. 

14.  To  remain  in  the  present  state. 

If  meat  make  my  brother  oflend,  I  will  eat  no 
flesh  while  the  world  slandeth.  1  Connt/iians. 

That  sots  and  knaves  should  he  so  vain 
To  wish  their  vile  resemblance  may  remain; 
And  stond  recorded,  at  their  own  request, 
To  future  days  a  libel  or  a  jest!  Dryden. 

J  5^  [^eatar,  Spanisl^.J  To  be  in  any  parti- 


cular state;  to  be  emphatically  express- 
ed. 

The  sea, 
Aw'd  by  the  rod  of  Moses  so  to  stand 
Divided.  Milton. 

Accomplish  what  your  signs  foreshow: 
I  stand  resign 'd,  and  am  prepar'd  to  go.      Dryden. 

He  struck  the  snakes,  and  stood  again 
New  sex'd,  and  straight  recover'd  into  man.  Mdis. 

They  expect  to  be  favoured,  who  stand  not  pos- 
sessed of  any  one  of  those  qualifications  that  belong 
to  him.  Mterhury. 

Some  middle  prices  shew  us  in  what  proportion 
the  value  of  their  lands  stood,  in  regard  to  those  of 
our  own  country.  Arhuthnot. 

God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 
want  these  helps:  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  lo- 
gick,  nor  uses  it.  Baker. 

Pei-sians  and  Greeks  like  turns  of  nature  found, 
And  the  world's  victor  stood  subdued  by  sound. 

Pope. 

Narrow  capacities,  imagining  the  great  capable 
of  being  disconcerted  by  little  occasions,  frame 
their  malignant  fables  accordingly,  and  stand  de- 
tected by  it,  as  by  an  evident  mark  of  ignorance. 

Pope. 

16.  Not   to  become   void;  to  remain   in 
force. 

God  was  not  ignorant  that  the  judges,  whose  sen- 
tence in  matters  of  controversy  he  ordained  should 
stand,  oftentimes  \vould  be  deceived.  Hooker. 

A  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me. 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand.  Shaksp. 

I  will  punish  you,  that  ye  may  know  that  my 
word  shall  surely  starid  against  you  for  evil.       Jer. 

My  mercy  will  I  keep  for  him,  and  my  covenant 
shall  stand  fast  with  him.  Psalms. 

17.  To  consist;  to  have  its  being  or  es- 
sence. 

That  could  not  make  him,  that  did  the  service, 
perfect,  as  pertaining  to  the  conscience,  which 
stood  only  in  meats  and  drinks.  Hebrews. 

18.  To  be  with  respect  to  terms  of  a  con- 
tract. 

The  hirelings  stands  at  a  certain  wages.    Carew. 
1  9.  To  have  a  place. 

If  it  stand 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions.  Shakspeare. 

My  veiy  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire.  Shakspeare. 

This  excellent  man,  who  stood  not  on  the  advan- 
tage ground  before,  provoked  men  of  all  quali- 
ties. Clarendon. 

Chariots  wing'd 
From  th'  armoury  of  God,  where  stand  of  old 
Myriads.  Milton. 

20.  To  be  in  any  state  at  the  time  present. 

Opprest  nature  sleeps: 
This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broken  senses, 
Which  stand  in  hard  cure.  Shakspeare. 

So  it  stands;  and  this  I  fear  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck. 

Shakspeare. 

All  which  grace 

I  now  will  amplify,  and  tell  what  case 

Thy  household  stands  in.  Chapman. 

Our  company  assembled,  I  said.  My  dear  friends, 

let  us  know  ourselves,  and  how  it  standeth  with  us. 

Bacon. 
Gardiner  was  made  king's  solicitor,  tnd  the  pa- 
tent, formerly  granted  to  Saint  John,  stood  revoked. 

Clarendon- 
Why  stand  we  longer  shivering  under  fears.' 

Milton. 

As  things  now  stand  with  us,  we  have  no  power 

to  do  good  after  that  illustrious  manner  our  Saviour 

<lid.  Calamy. 

21.  To  be  in  a  permanent  state. 
f  The  broil  doubtful  long  stood, 


As  two  spent  swimmers  that  do  cling  together. 
And  choke  their  art.  Shaksptvt. 

I  in  thy  persevering  shall  rejoice. 
And  all  the  blest  stand  fast.  Milton. 

22.  To   be  with   regard  to  condition  or 
fortune. 

I  stand  in  need  of  one  whose  glories  may 
Redeem  my  crimes,  ally  me  to  his  fame.     Dryden. 

23.  To  have  any  particular  respect. 
Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 

Mumbling  of  wicked  charms,  conj'ring  the  moon 
To  stand^s  auspicious  mistress.  Shakipeare. 

An  utter  unsuitableness  disobedience  has  to  the 
relation  which  man  necessarily  stands  in  towards  hie 
Maker.  South. 

2  4.   To  be  without  action. 

A  philosopher  disputed  with  Adrian  the  empe- 
ror, and  did  it  but  weakly:  one  of  his  friends,  that 
stood  by,  said,  Methinks  you  were  not  like  yourself 
last  day  in  argument  with  the  emperor;  I  could 
have  answered  better  myself.  Why,  said  the  phi- 
losopher, would  you  have  me  contend  with  him  that 
commands  thirty  legions.'  Bacon. 

25.  To  depend;  to  rest;  to  be  supported. 
This  reply  standeth  all  by  conjectures.  Whitgift. 
The  presbyterians  of  the  kirk,  less  forward  to 

declaie  their  opinion  in  the  former  point,  stand 
upon  the  latter  only.  Sanderson. 

He  that  will  know,  must  by  the  connection  of  the 
proofs  see  the  truth  and  the  ground  it  sta7ids  on. 

Locke. 

26.  To  be  with  regard  to  state  of  mind. 
Stand  in  awe  and  sin  not:  commune  with  your 

own  heart  upon  your  bed,  and  be  still.         Psalms. 

I  desire  to  be  present,  and  change  my  voice,  for 

I  stand  in  douht  of  you.  Ga^attans. 

27.  To  succeed;  to  be  acquitted;  to  be 
safe. 

Readers,  by  whose  judgment  I  would  stand  or 
fall,  would  not  be  such  as  are  acquainted  only  with 
the  French  and  Italian  criticks.  Spectator. 

28.  To  be  with  respect  to  any  particular. 

Caesar  entreats 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand^st. 
Further  than  he  is  Caesar.  Shakspeare. 

To  heav'n  I  do  appeal, 
I  have  lov'd  my  king  and  commonweal ; 
As  for  my  wife,  1  know  not  how  it  stands. 

Shakspeare. 

29.  To  be  resolutely  of  a  parly. 

The  cause  must  be  presumed  as  good  on  our  part 
as  on  theirs,  till  it  be  decided  who  have  stood  for 
the  truth,  and  who  for  error  Hooker. 

Shall  we  sound  him? 
I  think  he  will  stand  very  strong  with  us.       Shaksp, 

It  remains, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service,  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Shakspeare. 

30.  To  be  in  a  place;   to  be  representa- 
tive. 

Chilon  said  that  kings'  friends  and  favourites  were 
like  casting  counters,  that  sometimes  stood  for  one, 
sometimes  for  ten.  Bacon. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself,  whether  these  names 
stand  for  the  same  thing,  or  really  jnclude  one 
another.  Locke. 

Their  language  being  scanty,  had  no  words  in  it 
to  stand  for  a  thousand.  Locke. 

31.  To  remain;  to  be  fixed. 

Watch  ye,  stand  fast  in  the  faith,  quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.  •  Corinthians. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  h-ansicnt  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fixed.  Milton, 

32.  To  hold  a  course  at  sea. 
Behold  on  Latian  shores  a  foreign  prince! 

From  the  seme  part-^  of  heav'n  his  navy  stands. 
To  the  same  parts  on  earth  his  army  lands.  Dryden 

Full  for  the  port  the  Ithacensians  sta-id, 
And  furl  their  sails,  and  issue  on  the  land.      Pope 

33.  To  have  direction   toward   any  loca' 
point. 
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The  wand  did  not  really  stand  to  the  metals, 
when  placed  under  it,  or  the  metalline  veins.  Boyle. 
j4-.  To  offer  as  a  candidate. 

He  stood  to  be  elected  one  of  the  proctors  for  the 
university.  Sanderson^s  Life. 

35.  To  place  himself;  to  be  placed. 

Tlie  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  slatul  in  better  place, 
Garnish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Shakspeare. 

He  was  commanded  by  the  duke  to  stand  aside 
and  expect  his  answer.  Knolles. 

I  stood  between  the  Lord  and  you,  to  shew  you 
the  Lord's  word.  Deuteronomy. 

Stand  by  when  he  is  going.  Swift. 

36.  To  stagnate;  not  to  flow. 
Where  Ufens  glides  along  the  lowly  lands, 

Or  the  black  water  of  Pomplina  stands-      Dryden. 

37.  To  be  with  respect  to  chance. 
Yourself,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair 

As  any  comer  I  have  looked  on. 

For  my  atfection.  Shakspeare. 

Each  thinks  he  stands  fairest  for  the  great  lot, 
and  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  golden  nuoiber. 

Spectator. 

He  was  a  gentleman  of  considerable  practice  at 
the  bar,  and  stood  fair  for  the  first  vacancy  on  the 
bench.  ^«''- 

38.  To  remain  satisfied. 
Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stand  so 

firmly  on  his  wife's  frailty,  yet  I  cannot  put  ofl  my 
opinion  so  easily.  .  Shakspeare. 

39.  To  be  without  motion. 
I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time 

gallops  withal.— Whom  stands  it  still  withal.'— 
With  lawyers  in  the  vacation;  for  they  sleep  be- 
tween term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves.  Shakspeare. 

40.  To  make  delay. 
They  will  suspect  they  shall  make  but  small  pro- 
gress, if,  in  the  books  they  read,  they  must  stane/  to 
examine  and  unravel  every  argument.  Locke. 

41.  To  insist;  to  dwell  with  many  words, 
or  much  pertinacity. 

To  stand  upon  eveiy  point,  and  be  curious  in 
particulars,  belongeth  to  the  first  authjr^onhe 

**°lf  is  so  nlaia  that  it  needeth  not  to  be  stood  upon. 
**■  '^  Bacon. 

42.  To  be  exposed. 
Have  I  lived  to  stand  in  the  taunt  of  one  that 

makes  fritters  of  English .'  Shakspeare. 

43.  To  persist;  to  persevere. 
Never  stawJ  in  a  lie  when  thou  art  accused,  but 

ask  pardon  and  make  amends.  Taylor. 

The  emperor,  standing  upon  the  advantage  he 
had  2ot  by  the  seizure  of  their  fleet,  obliged  them 
to  deliver'  ^„  GuHi.er. 

Hath  the  prince  a  full  commission. 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determine 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon.'      Shaksp. 

44.  To  persist  in  a  claim. 

45.  To  adhere;  to  abide. 

Despair  would  stand  to  the  sword, 
To  try  what  friends  would  do,  or  fate  afford. 

"'  Daniel. 

46.  To  be  consistent.  .  ,.,      , 
His  faithful  people,  whatsoever  they  rightly  ask, 

the  same  shall  they  receive,  so  far  as  may  stand 
with  the  gloiy  of  God,  and  their  own  everlasting 
good;  unto  either  of  which  it  is  no  virtuous  man's 
S;se  to  seek  any  thing  prejudicial.  Hooker 
^  Some  instances  of  fortune  cannot  stand  with  some 
others;  but  if  you  desire  this,  you  must  lose  that^^ 

It  stood  with  reason  that  they  should  be  rewarded 
liberally  out  of  their  own  labours,  since  th^y^re- 

*^^Sprigbt^y  youth  and  close  application  will  hardly 
stond  together.  ,.  fe«o» 

47    To  be  put  aside  with  disregard. 


We  make  all  our  addresses  to  the  promises,  hug 
and  caress  them,  and  in  the  interim  let  the  com- 
mands staii^  by  neglected.  Decay  of  Piety. 

48.  To  Stand  by.     To  support;  to  de- 
fend; not  to  desert.  ^  ^    . .      r 

The  ass  hoped  the  dog  would  stand  by  him,  il 
set  upon  by  the  wolf.  L^Esirange. 

If  we  meet  with  a  repulse,  we  must  throw  off  the 
fox's  skin,  and  put  on  the  lion's;  come,  gentlemen, 
you'll  stand  by  me.  ,  Lh-yden. 

Our  good  works  will  attend  and  stand  by  us  at 
the  hour  of  death.  Cotamy. 

49.  To  Stand  by.    To  be  present,  with- 
out being  an  actor. 

Margaret's  curse  is  fall'n  upon  our  heads, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  kill'd  her  son. 

Shakspeare. 

50.  To    Stand    by.     To    repose   on;    to 

rest  in. 

The  world  is  inclined  to  stand  by  the  Arundelian 
marble.  ■P<^«-. 

51.  To  STAND/or.  To  propose  one's  selt 
a  candidate. 

How  many  stand  for  consulships? — three:  but 
'tis  thought  of  every  one  Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

Shakspeare. 

If  they  were  jealous  that  Coriolanus  had  a  de- 
sign on  their  liberties  when  he  stood  for  the  con- 
sulship, it  was  but  just  that  they  should  give  him  a 
repulse.  Dennis. 

52.  To  Stand  for.    To  maintain;  to  pro- 
fess to  support. 

Those  which  stood  for  the  presbytery  thought 
their  cause  had  more  sympathy  with  the  discipline 
of  Scotland,  than  the  hierarchy  of  England.  Bacon. 

Freedom  we  all  stand  for.  Ben  Jonson. 

53.  To  Stand  of.  To  keep  at  a  distance. 
Stand  off,  and  let  me  take  ray  fill  of  death.  Dryd. 

54.  To  Stand  off.    Not  to  comply. 
Stand  no  more  off, 

But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires.     Shakspeare. 

55.  To  Stand  off.    To  forbear  friendship 
or  intimacy. 

Our  bloods  pour'd  altogether 
Would  quite  confound  distinction;  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.  Shakspeare. 

Such  behaviour  frights  away  friendship,  and 
makes  it  stand  off  in  dislike  and  aversion.    Collier. 

Though  nothing  can  be  more  honourable  than  an 
acquaintance  with  God,  we  stand  off  from  it,  and 
will  not  be  tempted  to  embrace  it.  Mlerbury. 

56.  To  Stand  off.    To  have  relief;  to  ap- 
pear  protuberant  or  prominent. 

Picture  is  best  when  it  standeth  off,  as  if  it  were 
carved;  and  sculpture  is  best  when  it  appeareth  so 
tender  as  if  it  were  painted;  when  there  is  such  a 
softness  in  the  limbs,  as  if  not  a  chissel  had  hewed 
them  out  of  stone,  but  a  pencil  had  drawn  and 
stroked  them  in  oil.  Wotton. 

57.  To  Stand  oii(.     To  hold  resolution; 
to  hold  a  post;  not  to  yield  a  point. 

King  John  hath  reconcil'd 
Himself  to  Rome;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  so  stood  out  against  the  holy  church.    Shaksp. 

Pomtinius  knows  not  you. 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traiterous  terms. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Let  not  men  flatter  themselves,  that  though  thej 
find  it  difficult  at  present  to  combat  and  stand  out 
against  an  ill  practice,  yet  that  old  age  would  do 
that  for  them,  which  they  in  their  youth  could 
never  find  in  their  hearts  to  do  for  themselves. 

South. 
Scarce  can  a  good-natured  man  refuse  the  com- 
pliance with  the  solicitations  of  his  company,  and 
stand  out  against  the  raillery  of  his  familiars. 

Rogers. 
5  8.   To  Stand  out.     Not  to  comply;  to 
secede. 

Thou  shalt  see  me  at  Tullus'  face: 
What,  art  thou  stiff?  stand^st  out?  Shakspeare. 
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If  the  ladies  will  stand  out,  let  them  'c^ember 
that  the  jury  is  not  all  agreed.  Drydtn. 

59.  To  Stand  out.     To  be  prominent  or 
protuberant. 

Their  eyes  stand  out  with  fatness.  Psalms. 

60.  To  Stand  to.    To  ply;  to  persevere. 
Palinurus  cried  aloud. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gathering  cloud 
My  thoughts  presage !  ere  that  the  tempest  roars. 
Stand  to  your  tackles,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars. 

Dryden. 

61.  To  Stand  fo.     To  remain  fixed  in  a 
purpose. 

He  that  will  pass  his  land. 
As  I  have  mine,  may  set  his  hand 
And  heart  unto  this  deed,  when  he  hath  read; 
And  make  the  purchase  spread 
To  both  our  goods,  if  he  to  it  will  stand.      Herbert. 
I  still  stond  to  it,  that  this  is  his  sense,  as  will 
appear  from  the  design  of  his  words.     Stillingfleet. 

62.  To  Stand  to.  To  abide  by  a  contract 
or  assertion. 

As  I  have  no  reason  to  stand  to  the  award  of  mj 
enemies,  so  neither  dare  I  trust  the  partiality  of  my 
friends.  Dryden. 

63.  To  Stand  under.     To  undergo;  to 
sustain. 

If  you  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannot  stand  under  them.  Shakspeare. 

64.  To  Stand  ufi.     To  erect  one's  self; 
to  rise  from  sitting. 

65.  To  Stand  u/j.     To  rise  in  order  to 
gain  notice. 

When  the  accusers  stood  up,  they  brought  none 
accusation  of  such  things  as  I  supposed.  .Sets. 

66.  To  Stand  u/i.    To  make  a  party. 
When  we  stood  up  about  the  corn,  he  himself 

stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed  monster. 

Shakspeare , 

67.  To  Stand  u/iot7.    To  concern;  to  in- 
terest.    An  impersonal  sense. 

Does  it  not  statul  me  now  upon?  Shakspeare. 

The  king  knowing  well  that  it  stood  him  upon, 
by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protracted 
the  time,  by  so  much  the  sooner  to  dispatch  with 
the  rebels  Bacon. 

It  stands  me  much  upon 
T'  enervate  this  objection.  HuditroJ. 

Does  it  not  stand  them  upon,  to  examine  upon 
what  grounds  they  presume  it  to  be  a  revelation 
from  God?  Locke. 

68.  To  Stand  u/ion.     To  value;  to  take 
pride. 

Men  stand  very  much  upon  the  reputation  of 
their  understandings,  and  of  all  things  hate  to  be 
accounted  fools:  the  best  way  to  avoid  this  imputa- 
tion is  to  be  religious.  Tillotson. 

We  highly  esteem  and  stand  much  upon  our  birth, 
though  we  derive  nothing  from  our  ancestors  but  our 
bodies;  and  it  is  useful  to  improve  this  advantage, 
to  imitate  their  good  examples.  R<tg- 

69.  To  Stand  ufion.     To  insist. 
A  rascally,  yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security. 

Shakspear*' 

To  Stand,  stand,  x*.  a. 
1.  To  endure;  to  resist  without  flying  or 
yielding. 

None  durst  stand  him; 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enrag'd  he  flew. 

Shakspeare. 

Love  stood  the  siege,  and  would  not  yield  his 

breast.  X>n/d<Jl. 

Oh!  had  bounteous  heav'n 

Bestow'd  Hippolitus  on  Phaedra's  arms, 

So  had  I  stood  the  shock  of  angry  fate.  Smitfc. 

That  not  for  fame,  but  virtue's  better  end, 
He  stood  the  fiirious  foe,  the  timid  friend, 
The  damning  critick.  faft. 
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5.  To  await;  to  abide;  to  suffer. 

Bid  him  disband  the  legions, 
Submit  his  actions  to  the  publick  censure, 
And  stand  the  judgment  of  a  Roman  senate. 

Addison. 
3.  To  keep;  to  maintain:  with  ground. 
Turning  at  the  length,  he  stood  his  ground, 
And  miss'd  bis  friend.  Dryden. 

Stand,  stand,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  station;  a  place  where  one  waits 
slandini^. 

I  have  found  you  out  a  statu/  most  fit, 
Where  you  may  have  such  'vantage  on  the  duke, 
He  shall  not  pass  you.  Sliakspeare. 

In  this  covert  will  we  make  a  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  ali  the  deer.      Shakfpeare. 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herds.  Milton. 

The  princely  hierarch 
In  their  bright  stand  tliere  left  his  pow'rs  to  seize 
Possession  of  the  gardeii.  Milton 

The  male  bird,  whilst  the  hen  is  covering  her 
eggs,  generally  takes  his  stand  upon  a  neighbouring 
bough,  and  diverts  her  with  his  songs  during  her 
sitting.  Spectator. 

I  took  my  tland  upon  an  eminence  which  was 
appointed  for  a  general  rendezvous  of  these  female 
carriers,  to  look  into  their  several  ladings.  Spectator, 

Three  persons  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  assas- 
sinate Ti:iioleon,  as  he  was  offering  up  his  devo- 
tions in  a  certain  temple:  in  order  to  it,  they  took 
their  several  stands  in  the  most  convenient  places. 

Jiddison. 

When  just  as  by  her  stand  Arsaces  past, 
The  window  by  design  or  chance  fell  down. 
And  to  his  view  expos'd  her  blushing  beauties. 

Rowe. 

The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
.JTook  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  sti-ength.        Swift. 

2.  Rank;  post;  station.     Not  used. 

Father,  since  your  fortune  did  attain 
So  high  a  stand,  I  mean  not  to  descend .       Daniel. 

3.  A  stop;  a  halt. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing  and  neighing; 
If  any  air  of  musick  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turn'd  to  a  modest  gaze  Shaksp. 

The  earl  of  Northampton  followed  the  horse  so 
closely,  that  they  made  a  stand,  when  he  furiously 
charged  and  routed  them.  Clarendon. 

Once  more  the  fleeting  soul  came  back, 
T'  inspire  the  mortal  frame, 
Anu  in  the  body  took  a  doubtful  stand, 
Hov'ring  like  expiring  flame, 
That  mounts  and  falls  by  turns.  Dryden. 

At  every  turn  she  made  a  little  stand, 
And  thrust  among  the  thorns  her  lily  hand 
To  draw  the  rose.  Dryden. 

4.  Stop;  interruption. 

The  greatest  pan  of  trade  is  driven  by  young 
merchants,  upon  borrowing  at  interest;  so  as,  if  the 
usurer  either  call  in  or  keep  back  liis  money,  there 
will  ensue  presently  a  great  staid  of  trade.     Bacon. 

Should  this  circulation  cease,  the  formaiioo  of 
bodies  would  be  at  an  end,  and  nature  at  a  perfect 
stand.  Woodward. 

5.  1  he  act  of  opposing. 

We  are  come  off 
Like  Romans;  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Highest  mark;  stationary  point;  point 
from  which  the  next  motion  is  regres- 
sive. 

Our  sons  but  the  same  things  can  wish  and  do; 
Vice  IS  at  stand,  and  at  the  highest  flow: 
Then,  saiire,  spread  thy  sails;  take  all  the  winds 
can  blow.  Dryden. 

In  the  beginning  of  summer  the  days  are  at  a 
stand,  with  little  variation  of  length  or  sliortuess; 
becau«e  the  diurnal  variation  of  the  sun  partakes 
more  of  a  right  line  than  of  a  spiral  Dryden. 

The  sea,  since  the  memory  of  all  ages,  bath  con- 
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tinued  at  a  stand,  without  considerable  variation. 

Bentley. 

7.  A  point  beyond  which  one  cannot  pro- 
ceed. 

Every  part  of  what  we  would. 
Must  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

Shakspeare. 
When  fam'd  Farelst  this  little  wonder  drew, 
Flora  Touchsaf'd  the  growing  work  to  view; 
Finding  the  painter's  science  at  -d  stand. 
The  goddess  snatch'd  the  pencil  from  his  hand; 
And  finishlug  the  piece,  she  smiling  said. 
Behold  one  work  of  mine  that  ne'er  shall  fade. 

Pnor. 

8.  Difficulty;  perplexity;  embarrassment; 
hesitation. 

A  fool  may  so  far  imitate  the  mien  of  a  wise 
man,  as  at  first  to  put  a  body  to  a  stand  what  to 
make  of  him.  VEstrange. 

The  well-shap'd  changeling  is  a  man,  has  a  ra- 
tional soul,  though  it  appear  not:  this  is  past  doubt. 
Make  the  ears  a  little  longer,  then  you  begin  to 
boggle:  make  the  face  yet  narrower,  and  then  you 
are  at  a  stand.  Locke. 

9.  A  frame  or  table  on  which  vessels  are 
placed. 

Such  squires  are  only  fit  for  country  towns. 
To  stink  of  ale,  and  dust  a  stand  with  clowns; 
Who,  to  be  chosen  for  the  land's  protectors, 
Tope  and  get  drunk  before  the  wise  electors.  Dryd. 
After  supper  a  stand  was  brought  in,  with  a  brass 
vessel  full  of  wine,  of  which  he  that  pleased  might 
drink;  but  no  liquor  was  forced.  Dryden. 

ST A'NU ARD,  stin'dard.  n. s.  [estendart., 
French.] 

1.  An  ensign  in  war,  particularly  the  en- 
sign of  the  horse. 

His  armies,  in  the  following  day. 
On  those  fair  plains  their  standards  prond  display. 

Fairfax. 
Erect  the  standard  there  of  ancient  night, 
Yours  be  th'  advantage  all,  mine  the  revenge. 

Milton. 

Behold  Camillas  loaded  home 

With  standards  well  redeem'd,   and  foreign  foes 

o'ercome.  Dryden. 

To  their  common  standard  they  repair; 

The  nimble  horsemen  scour  the  fields  of  air.  D)yd. 

2.  [from  stand.']  That  which  is  of  un- 
doubted authointy;  that  which  is  the 
test  ot  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 

The  dogmatist  gives  the  lie  to  all  dissenting  ap- 
prehenders,  and  proclaims  his  judgment  the  fittest 
intellectual  standard.  Glanville. 

The  heavenly  motions  are  more  stated  than  the 
terrestrial  models,  and  are  both  originals  and 
standards.  holder. 

Our  measures  of  length  I  cannot  call  standards; 
for  standard  measures  must  be  certain  and  fixed. 

Holder. 

When  people  have  brought  right  and  wrong  to  a 
false  standard,  there  follows  an  envious  malevo- 
lence. UEstrange. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
tlieir  wit.  when  they  subdued  the  world.         Sprat. 

From  these  ancient  standards  1  descend  to  our 
own  historians.  FcUon. 

When  !  shall  propose  the  standard  whereby  I 
give  judgment,  any  may  easily  inform  himself  of 
the  quantity  and  measure  of  it.  li^nodicard. 

The  court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  pro- 
priety, and  correctness  of  speech,  ever  since  con- 
tinued the  worst  school  in  England  for  that  accom- 
plishment. Sirijt. 

Fir'-t  follow  nature,  and  your  judgment  frame 
By  her  just  standard,  which  is  still  the  same.   Pope. 

3.  Tiiat  which  has  ueen  tried  by  the  pro- 
per test. 

The  English  tongue,  if  refined  to  a  certain  stan- 
dard, perhaps  might  be  fixed  for  ever  Swift. 

In  comely  rank  call  ev'ry  merit  forth; 
Imprint  on  ev'ry  act  its  standard  worth.         Prior. 
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4.  A  settled  rate. 

That  precise  weight  and  fineness,  by  law  appro- 
priated to  the  pieces  of  each  denomination,  is  called 
the  standard.  Lccke. 

The  device  of  king  Henry  VII.  was  profound,  in 
making  farms  of  a  standard,  that  is,  maintained 
with  such  a  proportion  of  lands  as  may  breed  a 
subject  (o  live  in  plenty.  Bacon. 

A  standard  might  be  made,  under  whic'-i  no 
horse  should  be  used  for  draught:  this  would  en- 
large the  breed  of  horses.  Temple. 

By  the  present  standard  of  the  coinage,  sixty- 
two  shillings  is  coined  out  of  one  pound  weight  of 
silver.  ArbtUhnot. 

5.  A  standing  stem  or  tree. 

A  standard  of  a  damask  rose,  with  the  root  on, 

was  set  upright  in  an  earthen  pan,  full  of  fair  water, 

half  a  foot   under  the  water,  the  standard  being 

more  than  two  foot  above  it.  Bacon. 

Plant  fruit  of  all  sorts  and  standard,  mural,  or 

shrubs  which  lose  their  leaf.  Evelyn. 

In  France,  part  of  their  gardens  is  laid  out  for 

flowers,  others  for  fruits;    some  statidards,  some 

against  walls.  Temple. 

Sta'ndaiidbearer,  slan'dard-ba-rfir.  n.  s, 

\_standard  and  bear.]     One  who  bears 

a  standard  or  ensign. 

They  shall  be  as  when  a  standar&earer  fainteth. 

Isaiah. 
These  are  the  standardbearers  in  our  contending 
armies,  the  dwarfs  and  squires  who  carry  the  im- 
presses of  the  giants  or  knights.  Spectator. 
Sta'ndcrop,  stand'krop.  n.  s.   \yermicu' 
(aris,  Latin.]   An  herb.           Ainsworth. 
Sta'ndel,  stan'dfel.  n.  s.  [from  stand.]  A 
tree  of  long  standing. 

The  Druiiiians  were  nettled  to  see  the  princely 
standel  of  their  royal  oak  return  with  a  branch  of 
willows.  Howel. 

STA'NDER,    stand'iur.ss     „.    s.     [from 
stand,] 

1.  One  who  stands. 

2.  A  tree  that  has  stood  long. 

The  young  spring  was  pitifully  nipt  and  over- 
trodden  by  very  beasts;  and  also  the  fairest  slanders 
of  all  were  rooted  up  and  cast  into  the  fire. 

Jlscham. 

3.  Stander  by.     One  present;  a  mere 
spectator. 

Explain  some  statute  of  the  land  to  the  slanders 
by-  Hooker. 

I  would  not  be  a  stander  by  to  hear 
My  sovereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is  not 
for  any  slanders  by  to  curtail  his  oaths.  Sliaksp. 

The  slanders  by  see  c'early  this  event, 
All  parties  say  they're  sure,  yet  all  dissent.   Denh. 

The  slanders  by  suspected  her  to  be  a  duchess. 

M/iildison. 

Sta'ndergrass,  stand'iir-gras.  n.  s.  [«a- 

(yrion,  Latin.]   ,^n  herb.        jlmsworth. 

Sta'nding,    stand'ing.    part.    adj.    [from 

stavd.] 
1.  Setlled;  established;  not  temporary. 

Standing  armies  have  the  place  of  subjects,  and 
the  govcinnieni  depends  upon  the  contented  and 
discontented  humours  of  the  soldiers.  Temple. 

Laugh 'd  :ill  the  pow'rs  wbt  favour  tyranny, 
And  all  the  standing  army  of  the  sky.         Dryden. 

Money  being  looked  upon  as  the  standing  mea- 
sure of  other  commodities,  men  consider  it  as  a 
standing  measure;  though,  when  it  has  vari.;d  its 
quantity,  i"  is  not  so.  Locke. 

Thus  doth  he  advise  them  to  erect  among  them- 
selves standi' g  courts  by  consent.  hettleicorth. 

Such  a  one,  by  pretending  to  distinguish  himself 
from  the  herd,  becomes  a  standing  object  of  rail- 
lery- ..3(Wi507i. 

The  common  standing  rules  of  the  gospel  are  a 
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more  powerful  means  of  conviction  than  any  mi- 
racle, ^tterbury. 

Great  standing  miracle  that  heav'n  assign 'd! 
'Tis  only  thinking  gives  this  turn  of  mind.      Pope. 

2.  Lasting;  not  transitory. 

The  landlord  had  swelled  his  body  to  a  pro- 
digious size,  and  worked  up  bis  complexion  to  a 
standing  crimson.  Mdison. 

3.  Stagiiant;  not  running. 

He  turned  the  wilderness  into  a  standing  water. 

Psalms. 
This  made  their  flowing  shrink 
From  standing  lake  to  tripping  ebb.  Milton. 

4i.  Fixed;  not  moveable. 
There's  his  chamber, 
His  standing  bed  and  truckle  bed.         Shakspeare. 
Sta'nding,    stanii'ing.*^"     n.    s.     [from 
stand.^ 

1.  Continuance;  long  possession  of  an  of- 
fice, character,  or  place. 

Nothing  had  been  more  easy  than  to  command  a 
patron  of  a  long  standir^.  Dryden. 

Although  the  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  Egypt 
was  formerly  sea;  yet  this  tract  of  land  is  as  old  and 
of  as  long  a  standing,  as  any  upon  the  continent  of 
Africa.  Woodward. 

I  wish  your  fortune  had  enabled  you  to  have  con- 
tinued longer  in  the  university,  till  you  were  of  ten 
years  standing.  Swift. 

2.  Station;  place  to  stand  in. 

Such  ordnance  as  he  brought  with  him,  because 
it  was  fitter  for  service  in  field  than  for  battery,  did 
only  beat  down  the  battlements,  and  such  little 
ata^idings.  Knolles. 

His  coming  is  in  state;  I  will  provide  you  a  good 
standing  to  see  his  entry.  Bacon. 

3.  Power  to  stand. 

I  sink  in  deep  mire,  where  there  is  no  standing. 

Psalms. 

4.  Eank;  condition. 

Sta'ndish,   stan'dish,   n.   s.    \^scand  and 
dtsh.j  A  case  for  pen  and  ink. 

A  Grubstreet  patriot  does  not  write  to  secure,  but 
get  something:  should  the  government  be  over-turn- 
ed, he  has  nothing  to  lose  but  an  old  standish. 

Addison. 
I  bequeath  to  Dean  Swift,  esquire,  my  large  sil- 
ver standish,  consisting  of  a  large  silver  plate,  an 
ink-pot,  and  a  sand-box.  Swift. 

Stang,  stang.  n.  s.  [fcaenj,  Saxon.]   A 
perch;  a  measure  of  land. 

These  fields  were  intermingled  with  woods  of  half 

a  stang-,  and  the  tallest  tree  appeared  to  be  seven 

feet  high.  Swift. 

Stank,    stangk.    adj.    [^a(anco,  Italian.] 

Weak;  worn  out. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiff  and  so  stank, 
That  unneth  I  may  stand  any  more, 
And  how  the  western  wind  bloweth  sore, 
Beating  the  withered  leaf  from  the  tree.     Spenser. 
Stank,  stangk.  The  preterit  of  stink. 
The  fish  in  the  river  died,  and  the  river  stank. 

Exodtis. 
Sta'nnary,  stdn'nar-^.   adj.   [from  stan- 
num,  Lat.]  Relating  to  the  tin-works. 

A  steward  keepeth  his  court  once  every  three 
weeks:  they  are  termed  stannary  courts,  of  the 
Latin  stannum,  and  hold  plea  of  action  of  debt  or 
trespass  about  white  or  black  tin.  Cartw. 

Sta'nza,  stan'za.  n.  «.  [stanza,  Italian; 
stance,  French.]  A  number  of  lines 
regularly  adjusted  to  each  other;  so 
much  of  a  poem  as  contains  every  va- 
riation of  measure  or  relation  of  rhyme. 
Stanza  is  originally  a  room  of  a  house, 
and  came  to  signify  a  subdivision  of  a 
poem;  a  staff. 

So  bold  as  yet  no  verse  of  mine  has  been, 
Tp  wear  that  gem  on  any  line; 


Nor,  till  the  happy  nuptial  house  be  seen, 
Shall  any  stanza  with  it  shine.  Cowley. 

Horace  confines  himself  strictly  to  one  sort  of 
verse  or  stanza  in  every  ode.  Dryden. 

In  quatrains,  the  last  line  of  the  stanza  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  composition  of  the  first.  Dryden. 

Before  his  sacred  name  flies  ev'ry  fault. 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought.  Pope. 

Sta'ple,  sta'pl.*"*  n.  *.  \_eatafte,  French; 
sta/iel,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  settled  mart;  an  established  empo- 
rium. 

A  staple  of  romancp.  and  lies. 
False  tears,  and  real  perjuries.  Prior. 

The  customs  of  Alexandria  were  very  great,  it 
having  been  the  staple  of  the  Indian  trade.  Arbuth. 

Tyre,  Alexander  the  great  sacked,  and  establish- 
ing the  staple  at  Alexandria,  made  the  greatest  re- 
volution in  trade  that  ever  was  known.   Arbvihnot. 

2.  I  know  not  the  meaning  in  the  follow- 
ing passage. 

Henry  II.  granted  liberty  of  coining  to  certain 
abbies,  allowing  them  one  staple,  and  two  pun- 
cheons, at  a  rate.  Camden. 

3.  The  original  material  of  a  manufacture. 

At  Lenster,  for  her  wool  whose  staple  doth  excel, 
And  seems  to  overmatch  the  golden  Phrygian  fell. 

Drayton. 

Sta'ple,  sti'pl.  adj,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  Settled;  established  in  commerce. 

Some  English  wool,  vex'd  in  a  Belgian  loom, 
And  into  cloth  of  spungy  softness  made, 

Did  into  France  or  colder  Denmark  roam, 
To  ruin  with  worse  ware  our  staple  trade.  Dryden. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  of  commerce. 

What  needy  writers  would  not  solicit  to  work 
under  such  masters,  who  will  take  off  their  ware  at 
their  own  rates,  and  trouble  not  themselves  to  ex- 
amine whether  it  be  staple  or  no?  Swift. 
Sta'ple,  sta'pl.  n.  s.  [fcapul,  Saxon;  a 
prop]  A  loop  of  iron;  a  bar  bent  and 
driven  in  at  both  ends. 
I  have  seen  staples  of  doors  and  nails  born. 

Peacham. 
The  silver  ring  she  pull'd,  the  door  reclos'd: 
The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  silken  cord, 
To  the  strong  stapWs  inmost  depth  restor'd, 
Secur'd  the  valves.  Popi. 

STAR,  stir.78  ^_  ,_   [pceojijia,  Saxon; 
sterre,  Dutch.] 

1.  One  of  the  luminous  bodies  that  appear 
in  the  nocturnal  sky. 

When  an  astronomer  uses  the  word  star  in  its 
strict  sense,  it  is  applied  only  to  the  fixt  stars:  but 
in  a  large  sense  it  includes  the  planets.         Watts. 

Then  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beech 
Fillop  the  stars; 

Murdering  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be,  slight  work.  Shakspeare, 

Hither  the  Syracusan's  art  translates 
Heaven's  form,  the  course  of  things,  and  human 

fates; 
Th'  included  spirit,  serving  the  star-deck'd  signs, 
The  living  work  in  constant  motions  winds. 

Hakeioill,. 

As  from  a  cloud  his  fulgent  head, 
And  shape  star  bright,  appear'd.  MiUon. 

2.  The  polestar. 

Weil,  if  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there  is  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Configuration  of  the  planets,  supposed 
to  influence  fortune. 

From  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 
A  pair  of  star^crost  lovers  take  their  life.     Shaksp. 

We  are  apt  to  do  amiss,  and  lay  the  blame  upon 
our  Stan  or  fortune.  V Estrange. 

4.  A  mark  of  reference;  an  asterisk. 

Remarks  worthy  of  riper  observation,  note  with 
a  marginal  star,  Wvttf. 


Star  of  Bethlehem,  stir.  «.  ».  [ornuha- 
galum,  Latin.]  A  flower.  Miller. 

Sta'rapple,  stir'ap-pl.*"*  n.  a.  A  globular 
or  olive-shaped  soft  fleshy  fruit,  inclos- 
ing a  stone  of  the  same  shape.  This 
plant  grows  in  the  warmest  parts  of 
America,  where  the  fruit  is  eaten  by 
way  of  desert.  It  grows  to  the  height 
of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  Miller. 

Sta'rboaru,  st§.r'b6rd.  n.  s.  [fCeoji- 
bopb,  Saxon.]  Is  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  ship,  as  larboard  is  the  left. 

Uarrit. 
On  shipboard  the  mariners  will  not  leave  their 
starboard  and  larboard,  because  some  one  accounts 
it  gibrish.  Bramhall. 

STARCH,  stirtsh.79  n.  s.  [from  stare, 
Teutonick,  stiff.]  A  kind  of  viscous 
matter  made  of  flower  or  potatoes,  with 
which  linen  is  stiffened,  and  was  for- 
merly coloured. 

Has  he 
Dislik'd  your  yellow  starch,  or  said  your  doublet 
Was  not  exactly  Frenchified.''  Fletcher. 

With  starch  thin  laid  on,   and  the  skin  well 
stretched,  prepare  your  ground.  Peacham, 

To  Starch,  stirtsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  stiffen  with  starch. 

Her  goodly  countenance  I've  seen, 
Set  off  with  kerchief  starched  and  pinners  clean. 

Gay. 
Sta'rchamber,  stS,r'tshim-bir.  n.  s.  [ca- 
mera stellata,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  cri- 
minal court  of  equity.  Now  abolished. 
I'll  make  a  starchambei'  matter  of  it;  if  he  were 
twenty  sir  John  Falstaffs,  he  shall  not  abuse  Robert 
Shallow,  esquire.  Shakspeare. 

Sta'rched,  5tartsht.368  adj.  [from 
starch.^ 

1.  Stiffened  with  starch. 

2.  Stiff;  precise;  formal. 

Does  the  gospel  any  where  prescribe  a  starched 
squeezed  countenance,  a  stiff  formal  gait,  or  a  sin- 
gularity of  manners?  Swift. 
Sta'rcher,    stirtsh'i&r.98     n.    s.     [from 
starch.']  One  whose  trade  is  to  starch. 
Sta'rchly,  stl.rtsh'1^.  adv.  [from  starch."] 

Stiffly;  precisely. 
Sta'rchness,    stirtsh'n^s.    n.   s.    [from 

starch.'\  Stiffiess;  preciseness. 
To  STARE,  stdre.  v.  n.  [pcapian,  Sax. 

sterren,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  look  with  fixed  eyes;  to  look  with 
wonder,  impudence,  confidence,  stupi- 
dity, or  h'rrour. 

Her  modest  eyes,  abashed  to  behold 
So  many  gazers  as  on  her  do  stare. 
Upon  the  lowly  ground  affixed  are.  Spenser, 

Their  staring  eyes  sparkling  with  fervent  fire, 
And  ugly  shapes,  did  nigh  the  man  dismay, 
That,  were  it  not  for  shame,  he  would  retire. 

Spenser. 

Look  not  big,  nor  store  nor  fret: 

I  will  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own.   Shakspeare. 

They  were  never  satisfied  with  staring  upon  their 

masts,  sails,  cables,  ropes,  and  tackliogs.      Mbot. 

1  hepr 
The  tread  of  many  feet  steering  this  way; 
Perhaps  my  enemies,  who  come  to  stare 
At  my  affliction,  and  perhaps  t'  insult.         Milton. 

A  satyr,  that  comes  staring  from  the  woods. 
Must  not  at  first  speak  like  an  orator.  Waller. 

And,  while  he  stares  around  with  stupid  eyes. 
His  brows  with  berries  and  his  temples  dyes.  Dryi. 

What  dost  thou  make  a  "chipboard? 
Act  thou  of  Bethlem's  aoble  college  free, 
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Stark  staring  mad,  that  thou  shouldst  tempt  the  sea? 

Dryden. 
Struggling,  and  wildly  staring  on  the  skies 
With  scarce  recover'd  sight  Dryden. 

Trembling  the  miscreant  stood ; 
He  stared,  and  rolPd  his  haggard  eyes  around. 

I>ryden. 

Break  out  in  crackling  flames  to  shun  thy  snare. 

Or  hiss  a  dragon,  or  a  tyger  store.  Dryden. 

Why  dost  thou  not 
Try  the  virtue  of  that  gorgon  face, 
To  stare  me  into  statue'  Dryden. 

I  was  unluckily  prevented  by  the  presence  of  a 
bear,  which,  as  I  approached  with  my  present, 
threw  tiis  eyes  in  my  way,  and  stared  me  out  of  my 
resolution.  Addison. 

1  he  wit  at  his  elbow  gave  him  a  touch  upon  the 
shoulder,  and  stared  him  in  the  face  with  so  be- 
witching a  grin,  that  the  whistler  relaxed  his  fibres. 

Addison. 
She  paid  a  tradesman  once,  to  make  him  stare. 

Pope. 
Gods!  shall  the  ravisher  display  your  hair, 
While  the  fops  envy,  aud  the  ladies  stare?      Pope. 

Through  nature  and  through  art  she  rang'd, 
Aud  gracefully  her  subject  changed: 
In  vain ;  her  hearers  bad  no  share 
In  all  she  spoke,  except  to  stare.  Swift 

2.  To  Stare  in  the  face.    To  be  undeni- 
ably evident. 

Is  it  possible  for  people  without  scruple  to  offend 
against  the  law  which  they  carry  about  them  in  in- 
delible characters,  and  that  starts  them  in  tlieface 
whilst  they  are  breaking  it?  Locke. 

3.  To  stand  out  prominenl. 

Take  off  all  the  stariixg  straws  aud  jaggs  in  the 
hive,  and  make  them  smooth.  Mwtimer. 

Stare,  stire.  7i.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Fixed  look. 

The  balls  of  his  broad  eyes  roli'd  in  his  head, 
And  glar'd  betwixt  a  yellow  and  a  red: 
He  look'd  a  lion  with  a  gloomy  stare. 
And  o'er  his  eyebrows  hung  his  matted  hair. 

Drydtn. 

2.  \8turnu8.,  Latin.]  Starling;  a  bird. 

Sta'rer,  sti'nir.  n.  s.  [from  stare.']  One 
who  looks  with  fixed  eyes. 

One  self-approving  hour  whole  years  outweighs 

Of  stupid  starers,  and  of  loud  huzzas.  Pope. 

Sta'rfish,  slSr'fish.  n.  s.  [^star  andjish.] 

A  fish  branching  out  into  several  points. 

This  has  a  ray  of  one  species  of  English  starfish. 

Woodward. 
Sta'rgazer,  stSr'gci-zilr.  n.  s.   [^star  and 
gvze.j     An  astronomer,  or  astrologer. 
In  contempt. 

Let  the  astrologers,  the  stargazers,  and  the 
nontbly  prognosticators,  stand  up  and  save  thee. 

Isaiah. 

A  stargazer,  in  the  height  of  his  celestial  obser- 

rations,  stumbled  into  a  ditch.  L'Estrange. 

Sta'rhawk,  stir'hiwk.  n.  s.  [csiwr,  Lat.J 
A  sort  of  hawk.  Ainsivorth. 

STARK,  stark.7«  adj.   [ftepc,  j-cajic, 

Saxon;  sterck,  Dutch.] 
I.  Stiff;  strong;  rugged. 

His  heavy  head  devoid  of  careful  cark, 
Whose  senses  all  were  straight  benumb'd  and  stark. 

Spenser. 

Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff 

Under  the  hoofs  of  taunting  enemies.    Shakspeare. 

The  north  is  not  so  stark  and  cold.    Ben  Jonson. 

So  soon  as  this  spring  is  become  stark  enough,  it 

breaks  the  case  in  two,  and  slings  the  seed. 

Dtrham. 
9.  Deep;  full;  slill. 

Consider  the  stark  security 
The  commoinveallh  is  in  now;  the  whole  senate 
Bieepy,  and  dreaming  no  such  violent  blow. 

Ben  Jonavn. 


3.  Mere;  simple;  plain;  gross. 
To  turn  stark  fools,  and  subjects  fit 
For  sport  of  boys,  and  rabble  wit.  Hudibras. 

He  pronounces  the  citation  stark  nonsense. 

Collier. 
Stark,  stirk.  adv.  Is  used  to  intend  or 
augment  the  signification  of  a  word:  as, 
stark  mad,  mad  in  the  highest  degree. 
It  is  now  little  used  but  in  low  lan- 
guage. 

Then  are  the  best  but  stark  naught;  for  open  sus- 
pecting others,  comes  of  secret  condemning  them- 
selves. Sidney. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sun-shiny  shield, 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  doz'd, 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

Men  and  women  go  stark  naked.  Abbot. 

They  both  dance  much;  and,  for  more  nimble- 
ness,  sometimes  stark  naked.  Heylin. 

He  is  stark  mad,  who  ever  says 
That  be  hath  been  in  love  an  hour.  Donne. 

Those  seditious,  that  seemed  moderate  before, 
became  desperate,  and  those  who  were  desperate 
seemed  stark  mad;  whence  tumults,  confused  hal- 
looings  and  bowlings.  Hayward. 

Who,  by  the  most  cogent  arguments,  will  disrobe 
himself  at  once  of  all  bis  own  opinions,  and  turn 
himself  out  stark  naked  in  quest  of  new  notions? 

Locke. 

In  came  squire  South,  all  dressed  up  in  feathers 

and  ribbons,  stark  staring  mad,   brandishing  bis 

sword.  ArbxUhnot. 

Sta'rkly,   slirk'16.    adv.    [from    stark.] 

Stiffly;  strongly. 

As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly  in  the  traveller's  bones. 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'kless,    st&r'lds.    adj.    [from    star.] 
Having  no  liglit  of  stars. 

A  boundless  continent, 
Dark,  waste,  and  wild,  under  the  frown  of  night 
Starless  expos 'd.  Milton. 

Cato  might  give  them  furlos  for  another  world; 
But  we,  like  sentries,  are  oblig'd  to  stand 
In  starUss  nights,  aud  wait  th'  appointed  hour. 

Dryden 
Sta'rlight,  stir'lite.  n.  s.  {^star  and  lig/it.] 
Lustre  of  the  stars. 

Now  they  never  meet  in  grove  or  green, 
By  fountain  clear  or  spangled  starlight  sheen. 

Shaks])eare. 
Nor  walk  by  moon. 
Or  glittering  starlight,  without  thee  is  sweet. 

Milton. 
They  danc'd  by  starlight  and  the  friendly  moon. 

Dryden. 

Sta'rlight,    star'lite.   adj.    Lighted   by 

the  stars. 
Owls,  that  mark  the  setting  sun,  declare 

A  starlight  evening  and  a  morning  fair.       Dryden. 
Sta'rlike,  st^r'iike.  adj.  [star  and  like.] 

1.  Stellated;  having  various  points,  resem- 
bling a  star  in  lustre. 

Nightshade  tree  rises  with  a  wooden  stem,  green- 
leaved,  aud  has  starlike  flowers.  Mortimer. 

2.  Bright;  illusti-ious. 
The  having  turned  many  to  righteousness  shall 

confer  a  slarlike  and  immortal  brightness.      Boyle. 

These  reasons  mov'd  her  starlike  husband's  heait; 

But  still  he  held  his  pui-pose  to  depart.         Dryden. 

Sta'rling,    stir'lmg.    n.   s.    [pcxjiiinr, 

Saxon;  stnrjiu.^.]  A  small  singing  bird. 

I  will  have  a  starling  t..ught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  bis  auger  still  in  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Sta'rpavkd,   stii'piv'd.  adj.   [star  and 
/lave.]  Studded  with  stars. 
In  progress  through  the  road  of  heav'u  starpav'd. 

Milton. 
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Sta'rproof,    stii-'pr66f.    adj.    [^star   and 
proof.]   Impervious  to  starlight. 

Under  th«-  shady  roof 
Of  branching  elm  staiproof.  Milton. 

Sta'r-read,  slir'r^d.  n.  s.  \_9tar  and  read.] 
Doctrine  of  the  stars;  aslronomy. 

^'/lenser. 
Sta'rred,  starr'd.3s9  adj.  [from  star.] 

1.  Influenced  by  the  stars  with  respect  to 
fortune. 

My  third  comfort, 
Slair'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast 
Hal'd  out  to  murder.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Decorated  'vith  stars. 
That  starred  Ethiop  queen,  that  strove 

To  set  her  beauty's  praise  above 

The  sea-nymphs.  Milton. 

He  furious  hurl'd  against  the  ground 
His  sceptre  starred  with  golden  studs  around  Pope. 

Sta'rry,  sfir'r^.^^  adj.  [from  star.] 

1.  Decorated  with  stars;   abounding  with 
stars. 

Daphne  wond'ring  mounts  on  high, 
Above  the  clouds,  above  the  starry  sky!  Pope- 

2.  Consisting  of  stars;  stellar. 
Such  is  his  will,  that  paints 

The  earth  with  colours  fresh. 
The  darkest  skies  with  store 
Of  starry  lights.  Spenser. 

Heav'n  and  earth's  compacted  frame. 
And  floiving  watei-s,  and  the  starry  flame, 
And  both  the  radiant  lights,  one  common  soul 
Inspires  and  feeds,  and  animates  the  whole.  Dryd. 

3.  Resembling  stars. 
Tears  had  dimm'd  the  lustre  of  her  starry  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'rring,  stir'ring.8''  *"  adj.  [stellansy 
Latin;  from  star.]    Shining  with  stellar 
light;  blazing  with  sparkling  light. 

Such  his  fell  glances  as  the  fatal  light 
Of  starring  comets  that  look  kingdoms  dead. 

Crashaw. 
Sta'rshoot,    stir'sh66t.    n.  s.   [^star  and 
shoot.]  An  eniibsioii  from  a  star. 

I  have  seen  a  good  quantity  of  that  jelly,  by  the 

vulgar  called  a  stai!>hoot,  as  if  it  remained  upon  the 

extinction  of  a  falling  star.  Bvyle. 

To     START,     st&rt.73     v.  n.     [startzen, 

German.] 
I.  To  feel  a  sudden  and  involuntary  twitch 
or  motion  of  the  aniiDal  frame,  on  the 
apprehension  ol   danger. 

Starting  is  an  apprehension  of  the  thing  feared, 
and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of  shrinking;  and 
likewise  an  inquisition,  in  the  beginning,  what  ilie 
matter  should  be,  and  in  that  kind  it  is  a  motion  of 
erection;  and,  therefore,  when  a  man  would  listen 
suddenly  to  any  thing,  be  slarteth;  for  the  stalling 
is  an  erection  of  the  spirits  to  attend.  Bacoiu 

A  shape  appeai-'d 
Bending  to  look  on  me:  I  started  back. 
It  started  back.  Shakspeare. 

An  open  enemy  to  flattery,  especially  from  a 
friend,  from  whom  he  started  to  meet  the  slightest 
appearance  of  that  servile  kindness.  Fell. 

I  start  as  from  some  dreadful  dream, 
Aud  often  ask  myself  if  yet  awake.  Dryden. 

As  his  doubts  ciccliue. 
He  dreads  jutt  vengeance,  and  he  starts  at  sin. 

Dryden. 

He  ■-a -Is  at  every  nciv  appearance,  and  is  always 

waking  and  solicitous  for  fear  of  a  surprize.  Collier. 

2.  To  rise  suddenly:  commonly  with  ufi. 
There  started  up,  in  queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  a 
new  prcsbyterian  sect,  which  tendered  a  forni'of 
discipline  to  the  queen  aud  to  the  state.  IVhitt 

Cbarm'd  by  tlitse  siruigs,  trees  starting  from  the 
ground 
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Have  follow'd  with  delight  the  powerful  sound. 

Roscommon. 
They  starting  up  beheld  the  heavy  sight. 

The  mind  often  works  in  search  of  some  hidden 
ideas,  though  sometimes  they  start  up  in  our  minds 
of  their  own  accord.  Locke. 

Might  Dryden  bless  once  more  our  eyes, 
New  Biackmores  and  new  Milbourns  mast;  arise 
Nay,  should  great  Homer  lift  his  awful  head, 
Zoilus  again  would  start  up  from  the  dead.     Pope. 

3.  To  move  with  stidden  quickness. 

The  flowers,  calPd  out  of  their  beds. 
Start,  .md  raise  up  their  drowsy  heads.   Cleavdand, 

A  spirit  fit  to  start  into  an  empire. 
And  look  the  world  to  taw.  Dryden. 

She  at  the  summons  roli'd  her  eyes  arcun-i. 
And  snatch 'd  the  starting  serpents  from  the  ground. 

Pope. 

4.  To  stii'ink;  to  winch. 

What  trick,  what  starting  bole,  canst  thou  find 
out.  »o  hi.!e  thee  froiJi  tliis  open  shame.'       Hhaksp. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 
If  be  "le  chasie,  the  flame  will  back  Jescend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but,  if  he  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.         Shakspeare. 

5.  To  deviate. 

The  lords  and  gentlemen  take  all  the  meanest 
sort  upon  themselves;  for  they  are  best  aide  to  bring 
them  in,  whensoever  any  of  them  startetk  out 

Spenser. 
Th'  old  drudging  sun  from  his  long-beaten  way 
Shall  at  (hy  voice  start  and  m:sL,nide  the  d;iy; 
The  jocund  orbs  shall  br'-ak  t.''eir  n.easur'd  pace, 
And  stubborn  poles  change  their  allotted  place. 

Cowley. 
I  rank  him  with  the  prodigies  of  fame, 
With  things  which  start   from  nature's   common 

rules, 
With  bearded  infants,  and  with  teeming  mules. 

Creech. 

Keep  your  soul  to  the  work  when  ready  to  start 

aside,  unless  you  will  be  a  slave  to  every  wild  im- 

P  agination.  Watts. 

6.  To  set  out  from  the  barrier  at  a  race. 

It  seems  to  be  rather  a  termimis  a  quo  than  a  true 
principle,  as  the  starting  post  is  none  of  the  horse's 
legs.  Boyle  ■ 

Should  some  god  tell  me,  that  I  should  be  born 
And  cry  again,  his  ofli'er  I  should  scorn; 
Asham'd,  when  I  have  ended  well  my  race. 
To  be  led  back  to  my  first  starting  place.  Denham, 

When  from  tbe  goal  they  start. 
The  youthful  charioteers  with  heaving  heart 
Rush  to  the  race.  Dryden. 

The  clangor  of  the  trumpet  gives  the  sign; 
At  once  they  start,  advancing  in  a  line.      Dryden. 

7.  To  set  out  on  any  pursuit. 

Fair  course  of  passion,  where  two  lovers  start 
And  run  together,  heart  still  yok'd  with  heart. 

Waller. 
People,  when  they  have  made  themselves  weary, 
set  up  their  rest  upon  the  very  spot  where  they  start- 
ed. VE^trange. 
When  two  start  into  the  world  together,  lie  that 
is  thrown  !>•  hind,  unless  his  mind  proves  generous, 
will  be  displeased  with  the  other.  Collier. 
To  Si  ART,  stS.rt.  V.  a. 
1.    To   alarm;    to    disturb    suddenly;   to 

startle. 

Dircness,  familiar  to  my  slaught'rous  thoughts. 
Cannot  once  start  me.  Shakspeare. 

Being  full  of  supper  and  distemp'iing  draughts. 
Upon  oialicuiii<>  bravery  dost  thou  come 
To  •  tart  my  quiet?  Shakspeare . 

The  very  print  of  a  fox-foot  would  have  started 
ye  V  Estrange. 

3.  To  make  to  fly  hastily  fn  ni  a  uiiin^ 
place;  to  rouse  by  a  sudden  disturb- 
ance. 

The  blood  more  stirs 
To  rouse  a  lion  th-n  to  start  a  liaie.      Shakspeare. 
luiarted  froiy  its  vernal  bow'r 


The  rising-  game,  and  chac'd  from  flow'r  to  flow'r. 

Pope. 

3.  To  bring  into  motion;  to  produce  to 
view  or  notice;  to  produce  unexpect- 
edly. 

Conjure  with  'em! 
Brutus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

What  exception  can  possibly  be  started  aguinst 
this  staiiiigr  Hammond. 

It  was  unadvisedly  done,  when  I  was  enforcing  a 
wei^lilier  design,  to  start  and  follow  another  of  less 
moment.  Sprat. 

The  present  occasion  has  started  the  dispute 
amongsi  us.  Lesley 

Insignificant  cavils  may  be  started  against  cvei-y 
thing  thai  is  not  capable  of  mathematical  demon- 
stration. .Addison. 

1  was  engaged  in  conversation  upon  a  subject 
which  the  people  love  to  start  in  discourse.  Jiddison. 

4.  To  disi  over;  to  briiig  witiiin  puisuit. 
The  sensual  men  agree  in  pursuit  of  every  plea- 
sure they  can  start.  Temple. 

5.  To  put  suddenly  out  of  place. 
One,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  startediht  end  of  the 

clavicle  from  the  sternon.  Wiseman. 

Start,  stS.rt.  w.  .«.  [from  ihe  verb.j 

A  motion  of  terrour;  a  sudden  twitch 
oi  contraction  oi  the  franie  tiom  fear  or 
alaim. 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  beci'nie 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authorized  by  her  giandam  Shakspeare. 

The  fi  ight  awaken 'd  Arcite  with  a  start; 
Against  his  bosom  bounc'd  his  heaving  heart. 

Dryden. 

A  sudden  rousing  to  action;  excite- 
ment. 

How  much  had  I  to  do  to  calm  his  rage! 
Now  fear  1  this  will  give  it  start  again.  Shakspeare. 
Sally;  vehement  eruption;  sudden  ef- 
fusion. 

Thou  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear, 
Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 
To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay.  Shakspeare. 

Several  smarts  of  fancy,  ofi'-hand,  look  well  enoughs 
but  bring  them  to  the  test,  and  there  is  nothing  in 
'em  U  Estrange. 

Are  they  not  only  to  disguise  our  passions, 
To  set  our  looks  at  variance  with  our  thoughts. 
To  check  the  starts  and  sallies  of  the  soul }     .Addis. 

We  were  well  enough  pleased  with  this  start  of 
thought.  Addison 

4.  Sudden  fit;  intermitted  action. 
Methought  her  eyes  had  cross'd  her  tongue; 

For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly.       Shaksp. 

Thy  forms  are  stud  ed  arts, 
Thy  subtle  ways  be  narrow  straits. 

Thy  curtesy  but  sudden  starts. 
And  what  thou  call'st  thy  gifts  are  baits. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Nature  does  nothing  by  starts  and  leaps,  or  in  a 

hurry;  but  all  her  motions  are  gradual.         L^Elstr. 

An  ambiguous  expression,  a  little  chagrin,  or  a 

start  of  passion,  is  not  enough  to  take  leave  upon. 

Collier. 

5.  A  quick  spring  or  motion;  a  shoot;  a 
push. 

In  strings,  the  more  they  are  wound  up  and 
strained,  and  thereby  give  a  more  quick  start  back, 
the  more  treble  is  the  sound;  and  the  slacker  they 
are,  or   less  wound  up,  the  baser  is  the  sound. 

Bacon. 

Both  cause  the  string  to  give  a  quicker  start. 

Bacon. 

How  could  water  make  those  visible  starts  upon 
freezing,  but  by  some  subtle  freezing  principle 
which  as  suddenly  shoots  into  it.'  Grew. 

6.  Fitst  tnjission  from  the  barrier;  act  of 
setting  out. 


You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  start.  Shakspeare. 

All  leapt  to  chariot, 
And  every  man  then  for  the  start  cast  in  his  proper 
*°'-  Chapman. 

If  a  man  deal  with  another  upon  conditions,  the 
start  of  first  performance  is  all.  Bacon 

7.  To  get  I  he  Start.  .  To  begin  before 
another;  to  obtain  advantage  over  an- 
other. 
Get  the  start  of  the  majestick  world.  Shaksp. 
All  pretcrian  courts,  if  any  of  the  parties  be  laid 
asleep,  under  pretence  of  arbitrement,  and  the  oiher 
party  during  that  time  doth  cauteiously  get  the  start 
and  advantage  at  common  law,  yet  the  jirpiorian 
court  will  set  back  all  things  in  statu  quo  prixis. 

Bacon. 

Doubtless  some  other  heart 
Will  get  the  start; 
And,  stepping  in  i.efore, 
Will  take  possession  of  the  sacred  store 
Of  hidden  sweets.  Crashaw. 

Ere  the  kuight  tould  do  his  part. 
The  squire  had  got  so  much  Vie  start, 
H'  had  to  the  lady  done  his  errand, 
And  told  her  all  liis  tricks  aforehaiid.        Hudihras. 
She  might  have  forsaken  him,  if  he  bad  not  got 
the  start  of  \ter.  Dryden. 

The  reason  why  the  mathematicks  and  mtcha- 
nick  arts  have  so  much  got  the  start  in  growiii  of 
other  sciences,  may  be  resolved  intu  this,  liiai  iheir 
progress  bath  not  been  retarded  by  that  reverential 
awe  of  former  discoveries.  Glanville. 

The  I'rtnch  year  has  got  the  start  of  ours  more 
in  the  works  of  nature  than  in  the  new  style. 

.Addison. 
Sta'rter,  stiri'ur.s^  n.s.  [from  siar/.\ 
..  One  tiiat  shriiikh  from  his  purpose. 
Stand  to  it  boldly,  and  take  quarter. 
To  let  thee  see  I  am  no  starter.  Hudibras^ 

2    One  wiio  suddenly  moves  a  question  or 

objection. 
3.  A  dog  that  rouses  the  game. 

If  Sheridan  was  not  the  staunchest  hound  in  the 

pack,  he  was  at  least  the  best  starter.  Delany. 

Sta'iitingi.y,   s\&rt'ing-16.*i"   adv.   [from 

starting.']  By  sudden  fits;  with  frequent 

in*errriission. 

Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash.' 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'rtingpost,  stirt'ing-post.  n.  s.  [^start 
and  /lust.']  Barrier  from  which  the  race 
begins. 
'('o  S  ia'rtle,  st&r'tl.*°*  -v.  n.  [from  atart^ 
To  shrink;  to  move,  on  feeling  a  sud- 
den impression  of  alarm  or  terrour. 

The  startlh.g  steed  was  seiz'd  with  sudden  fright, 
And,  bounding,  o'er  the  pommel  cast  the  !  night. 

Dryden. 
W  hy  shrinks  the  soul 
Back  on  herself,  and  startles  at  destruction ! 

,,/...     ,  Jiddison. 

My  frighted  thoughts  run  back, 
And  startle  into  madness  at  the  sound.       Mdison. 
To  Sta'kile,  st&r'tl.  -v   a. 


.   To  fright;  to  shock;  to  impress  with 
sudtlen  teirour,  surprise,  or  alarm. 

Such  wbisp'ring  wak'd  her,  but  with  startled  eye 
On  Adam.  j^j-^^ 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  niglU 
From  his  watch-tower  in   he  sl<ies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  Milton. 

The  supposition  hat  angels  assume  bodies  needs 
not  startle  us,  since  some  of  the  most  ancient  and 
most  learned  fathers  seemed  to  believe  that  ihey 
had  bodies.  Locke. 

Incest!  Oh  name  it  not! 
The  very  meution  shakes  my  inmost  soul: 
The  gods  are  startUd  in  their  peaceful  mansions. 
And  nature  sickens  at  the  shocking  sound.     Swjitfr. 
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His  books  bad  been  solemnly  burnt  at  Rome  as 
heretical:  some  people,  be  found,  were slartleil  at  it; 
so  !ifc  was  forced  boldly  to  make  reprisals,  to  buoy 
up  their  courage.  ..iUerbury. 

Now  the  leaf 
Incessant  rustles,  from  the  mournful  grove 
Oft  startling  such  as  studiuus  walk  below, 
And  slowly  circles  through  the  waving  air. 

Thomson. 
2.  To  deier;  to  make  to  deviate. 

They  would  fiud  occasions  enough,  upon  the  ac- 
count uf  his  known  affections  to  the  king's  service, 
from  which  it  w&s  not  possible  to  remove  or  startle 
him.  I'lareiidon. 

Wilmot  had  more  scruples  from  religion  to  slur- 
tie  bim,  and  would  not  have  attained  bis  end  by  any 
gross  act  of  wickcduess.  Clarendon- 

Sta'ktle,  slif'tl.  n.  s,  [from  the  verb. J 
Sudden  alarm;  shock;  sudden  impres- 
sion of  teii'our. 

After  having  recovered  from  my  first  startle,  1 
was  very  well  pleased  at  the  accident.       Spectator. 
Sta'ktup,    stS.it'up.    n   8.  \^start  aiid  u/i.~\ 
One  that  comes  suddenly  into  notice. 

That  young  startup  bath  all  the  glory  of  my  over- 
throw. Shakspea.e. 

To  S  rARVE,  starv.  v.  n.  [j-ceappan, 
Saxon;  aierven,  Dutch,  to  die.] 

1.  To  perish;  to  be  destroycil.  Obsolete. 

To  her  came  message  of  the  murderment, 
Wherein  her  guiltless  friends  should  hopeless  stm-vc. 

Fairfax. 

2.  To  peri^ih  with  hunger.  It  has  with  or 
/or  l)efore  the  cause;  q/  less  properly. 

Were  the  pains  of  honest  industry,  and  of  starv- 
ing with  hunger  and  cold,  set  before  us,  no  body 
would  doubt  which  to  chuse.  Locke. 

An  animal  that  starves  of  hunger,  dies  feverish 
and  delirious  Jirhuthnot. 

3.  'l"o  be  killed  with  cold.   It  has  with  or 
for  before  the  cause. 

Have  I  seen  the  naked  starve  for  cold, 
While  avarice  my  charity  controU'd?  Sandys. 

4.  To  suflfer  extrenu'  poverty. 

Sometimes  virtue  s^arres  while  vice  is  fed: 
What  then?  is  the  reward  of  virtue  bread?      Pope. 

5.  I  o  be  destroyed  with  cold. 

Had  the  seeds  of  the  pepper-piant  been  borne 
from  Java  to  these  northern  countries,  they  must 
have  starved  for  want  of  sun .  Woodwai  d 

To  Starve,  stirv.  v.  a. 
1.  To  kill  with  hunger. 

I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king, 
That  wish'd  him  on  the  barren  mountain  starved. 

Slrnkspeare. 
Hunger  and  thirst,  or  guns  and  swords, 
Give  the  same  death  in  ditierent  words: 
To  push  this  argument  no  further. 
To  scarce  a  man  in  law  ismurtber.  Prior. 

If  they  had  died  through  fasting,  when  meat  was 
at  hand,  they  would  have  been  guilty  of  starving 
themselves.  Pope. 

3.  To  subdue  bv  famine. 
Thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starv''d,  and  ravenous. 

Shalispeare. 
He  would  have  worn  her  out  by  slow  degiees, 
As  men  by  fasting  starve  th'  untam'd  disease. 

Dryden. 

Attains  endeavoured  to  starve  Italy,  by  stoppin" 

their  convoy  of  provisions  from  Africa.  Jlrbuthnot. 

3.  To  kill  with  cold. 

From  beds  of  raging  fire  to  s/artv  in  ice 
Their  soft  ethereal  warintli,  and  there  to  pine 
Immoveable,  inlix'd,  and  frozen  round.        ,)]ilton. 

4.  To  deprive  of  foice  or  vitoiir. 

The  powers  of  their  minds  nre  starred  by  disuse,  , 
and  have  lost  that  reach  and  strength  which  nature  I 
fitted  them  to  receive.  iMeke. 


Sta'rveling,  stirv'ling.*'"  adj.  [from 
starve.']  Hungry;  lean;  pining. 

The  thronging  clusters  thin 
By  kind  avulsion;  else  the  starveling  brood, 
Void  of  sufficient  sustenance,  will  yield 
A  slender  autumn.  Philips. 

Poor  ..larveliiig  bard,  how  small  thy  gains! 
Ho»v  unproportionM  to  thy  pains!  Swift. 

Sta'rveling,  st&rv'ling.  n.  s.  An  ani- 
iiial  thin  and  weak  for  want  of  nourish- 
ni<  ot. 

If  1  hang,  I'll  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows;  for  old 
sir  John  uaugs  with  me,  and  he's  no  starveling. 

Sliakspeare. 

Now  thy  alms  is  given,  the  letter's  read; 

The  body  risen  again,  the  which  was  dead; 

And  thy  poor  starveling  bou.iiil'uiiy  fed.        Donne. 

The  fat  ones  would  be  making  sport  with   the 

lean,  and  ciiliing  them  starvelings.         ^Estrange. 

Sta  RwoKT,  stai'wiiri.  n.  s.  [aster,  Latin.] 
A  plant;  elecampane.  Miller. 

Sta'taky,  sta'ta  re.''"^  adj.  [from  stains, 
Latjo.j  Fixed;   settled. 

I'he  set  and  statary  times  of  paring  nails,  and 
cutting  01  hair,  is  but  the  continuation  of  ancient 
superstition.  Brown. 

STATE,  stite.  n.  s.  [^status,  Latin.  | 
1.   Conduion;  circumstances  ol  iiatuie  or 
fortune. 

I  do  not 
Infer  as  if  I  thought  my  sister's  state 
Secure.  Milton. 

1  found  the  whole  city  highly  concerned  for  the 
hazardous  s/a/e  of  Candia,  wiiitU  was  lost  soon  after 
Dotninico  Camanni,  the  present  iluke,  was  sedulous 
HI  thai  affair.  Brown 

Their  sins  have  the  aggravation  of  being  sins 
against  grace,  and  forsaking  and  departing  from 
God,  which  respect  makes  the  ^late  of  apostates,  as 
the  most  unexcusable,  so  the  most  desperately  dan- 
gerous state.  Hamni(f:id 
Mius  have  his  prayers  for  others  altered  and 
amended  the  state  of  liis  own  heart.  Law. 

lielate  what  Latium  was; 
Declare  the  past  and  present  state  of  things. 

Dryden. 
Like  the  papists  is  your  poet's  state, 
Poor  and  disaim'd.  Pope. 

I    Moaificatiuii  of  any  thing. 

Keep  the  state  of  the  question  in  your  eye.  Boyle. 
).   Siaiionary   point;   crisis;   height;   point 
trom  which  the  next  movement  is  re- 
gression. 

The  deer,  that  endureth  the  womb  but  eight 
months,  and  is  complete  at  six  years,  cannot  live 
much  more  than  thiity,  as  having  passed  two  gene- 
ral motion!-,  that  is,  its  beginning  and  increase»nd 
having  but  two  more  to  run  through,  that  is,  'UsWiate 
and  declination.  Brmcn. 

Tumours  nave  their  several  degrees  and  times; 
as  beginning,  augment,  stale,  and  declination. 

IViseman. 
4.  lestat,  French,]  Estate;  signiory;  pos- 
session. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  wary  wit.     Daniel. 
Mode  of  government. 
No  state  can  be  named  wherein  any  part  of  the 
body  of  those  imperial  laws  hatli  the  just  lorce  of  a 
law,  otherwise  than  as  custom  hatlj  parlicuiaiU  in- 
duced it.  se'ldcn. 
6.    1  he  community;  the  publick;  the  com- 
monwealth. 

If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  nobles/ate, 
To  call  on  him,  he  hopes  it  is  uo  other 
But  for  your  heaitn's  sake.  Shakspearf. 

A  state\<i  anger 
Should  not  take  knowledge  either  of  fools  or  women. 

Ben  Jvnson. 


I  hear  her  talk  of  slate  matters  aod  the  senate. 

Ben  J  onsen. 
What  be  got  by  fortune. 
It  was  the  state  that  now  must  make  his  right. 

Daniel. 

The  slate  hath  given  you  licence  to  stay  on  land 
for  the  space  of  six  weeks.  Bacon. 

It  is  better  the  kingdom  should  be  in  good  estate, 
with  paiticular  loss  to  many  of  the  people,  than  that 
all  the  people  should  be  well,  and  the  state  of  the 
kingdom  altogether  lost.  Hayward. 

It  is  a  bad  exchange  to  wound  a  man's  own  con- 
science, thereby  to  salve  slate  sores.   A"ing-  Charles. 

For  you  we  stay'd,  as  did  the  Grecian  state 
Till  Alexander  caine.  Waller. 

Since  they  all  live  by  begging,  it  were  better  for 
the  state  to  keep  them.  Graunt. 

These  are  the  realms  of  unrelenting  fate; 
And  awful  Khadanianthus  rules  the  state: 
He  hears  and  judges.  Dryden. 

Hence  sini^^le  state,  in  Shakspeurc,  lor 
individuality. 

My  thought,  whose  murtheryet  is  but  fantastical, 
Shakes  so  my  single  slate  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smotber'd  in  surmise.  Macbeth. 

8.  Civil  power,  not  ecclesiastical. 

The  same  criminal  may  be  al)solved  by  the 
church,  and  condemned  by  the  slater  absolvcu  or 
pardoned  by  tlie  stale,  yet  censnieu  by  the  chuich. 

Li  s/(  y. 

9.  A  republick;  a  government  not  monar- 
chical. 

i'liey  feared  nutiiing  from  a  state  so  narrow  in 
com|)ass  of  land,  and  so  weak,  that  tiie  stre.igth  of 
their  .nmies  has  ever  been  made  up  of  for-  ga 
troops.  Temple. 

10.  R.Jik;  condition;  quality. 

Fair  dame,  I  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  sluU  of  honour  1  am  perfect. 

^^Iiiik-peare. 
High  state  the  bed  is  where  misfortune  lies. 

Fairfax. 

11.  Solemn  pomp;  appearance  of  gieat- 
ncss. 

Wlien  in  triumphant  slate  the  British  muse. 
True  to  herself,  shall  barb'rous  aid  refuse. 

Roscommon. 

There  kings    receiv'd  the   marks  of  sovereign 
pow'r: 
In  state  the  monarcbs  march 'd;  the  lictors  bore 
The  awful  axes  and  the  rod  before.  Dryden 

Let  my  alietulants  wail;  I'll  be  alone: 
Where  least  ofslatt,  there  most  of  love  is  shown. 

Dryden. 

At  home  surrounded  by  a  servile  crowd, 
Prompt  to  abuse,  and  m  detraction  loud; 
Abroad  begirt  with   men,   and   swords,  and  spears, 
liis  very  stale  acknowledging  his  fears.  Prior. 

If  God  has  delivered  me  up  to  evil  spirits,  to  be 
dragged  by  them  to  places  of  torments,  couid  it  be 
any  comfort  to  me  that  they  found  me  upon  a  bed 
of  state?  Law. 

i2.  Dignity;  grandeur. 

She  instructed  bim  how  he  should  keep  state,  ami 
yet  with  a  modcsi  sense  of  his  misfortunes.     Bacon. 

The  swan  rows  nei  slate  with  oaiy  feet.     MiUon. 

He  was  staid,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  majesiicn  state.  Butler. 

Such  checiful  m^dosiy,  such  humble  state. 
Moves  certain  love.  Waller. 

Can  this  imperious  lord  forget  to  reign, 
Quit  all  bis  stale,  descend,  and  serve  again?   Pope, 

He  will  consider,  not  what  arts,  or  methods,  or 
application  will  soonest  make  liiin  richer  and  grea- 
ter than  bis  bretnren,  or  remo»e  hini  from  a  shop 
to  a  life  of  slate  and  plea^ul■e;  but  will  consider 
what  arts,  wiiat  intiliois,  what  application  caa 
make  worluiy  business  most  acceptable  to  God,  and 
niaiif  a  life  of  trade  a  life  of  holiness,  devotion,  and 
piLiy  Law. 

u  .   A  scat  ot  f'.ignity. 

1  his  chair  shall  be  my  slate,  this  dagger  my  sccp- 
ue.  and  this  cushion  my  crowu.  Sluikspcare 
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As  she  affected  not  the  grandeur  of  a  slate  with 

a  canopy,  she  thought  there  was  no  offence  in  an 

elbow  chair.  ^rbuthnot. 

The  brain  was  her  study,  the  heart  her  slate  room. 

Arhuthnot. 
)4.   A  canopy;  a  covering  of  dignity. 

Over  the  chair  is  a  state  made  round  of  ivy,  some- 
what whiter  than  ours;  and  the  s(a/e  is  curiously 
wrought  with  silver  and  silk.  Bacon. 

His  high  throne,  under  sliUe 
Of  richest  texture  spread,  at  th'  upper  end 
Was  plac'd.  Mllon. 

15.  A  person  of  high  rank.  Obsolete. 
She  is  a  duchess;  a  great  state,  Latimer. 

16.  The  principal  persons  in  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  bold  design 
Pleas'd  highly  those  infernal  slcAes.  Milton. 

17.  Joined  vpith  another  word,  it  signifies 
publick. 

I  am  no  courtier,  nor  versed  in  state  affairs:  my 
life  hath  rather  been  contemplative  than  active. 

Bacon. 

Council!  What's  that.'  a  pack  of  bearded  slaves, 

The  scavengers  that  sweep  state  nuisances, 

And  are  themselves  the  greatest.  Dryden. 

I  am  accused  of  reflecting  upon  great  s(a/es-folks. 

Swift. 

To  State,  stite.  v.  a.  [constater,  Fr.] 

1,  To  settle;  to  regulate. 

This  is  so  staled  a  rule,  that  all  casuists  press  it 
in  all  cases  of  damage.  Decay  of  Piety. 

This  is  to  state  accounts,  and  looks  more  like 
merchandize  than  friendship.  Collier. 

He  is  capable  of  corruption  who  receives  more 
than  what  is  the  stated  and  unquestioned  fee  of  his 
office.  Mdison. 

2.  To  represent  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  modification. 

Many  other  inconveniences  are  consequent  to 
thiss«a<ing-of  this  question;  and  particularly  that, 
by  those  which  thus  state  it,  there  hath  never  yet 
been  assigned  any  definite  number  of  fundamentals. 

Hammond. 
Its  present  state  stateth  it  to  be  what  it  now  is. 

Hale 
Were  our  case  stated  to  any  sober  heathen,  he 
would  never  guess  why  they  who  acknowledge  the 
necessity  of  prayer,  and  confess  the  same  God,  may 
not  ask  in  the  same  form.  Decay  oj  Piety. 

'        To  state  it  fairly,  imitation  is  the  most  advanta- 
'    geous  way  for  a  translator  to  shew  himself,  but  the 
greatest  wrong  which  can  be  done  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead.  ^,      ^V^"'- 

I  pretended  not  fullv  to  state,  much  less  demon- 
strate, the  truth  contained  in  the  text.  Atterhury. 
Though  I  don't  pretend  to  state  the  exact  degree 
of  mischief  that  is  done  by  it,  yet  its  plain  and  na- 
tural tenilency  to  do  harm  is  sufficient  to  justify  the 
most  absolute  condemnation  of  it.  Law. 

Sta'teliness,    state'l^-nfis.  n.   s.   [from 

stately.'\ 
1.  Grandeur;  majeslick  appearance;  au- 
*  eust  manner;  dignity. 

We  may  celled  the  excellency  of  the  understand- 
ino'  then  bv  the  glorious  remainders  of  it  now,  and 
lu'ess  of  the  siahliness  of  the  building  by  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  ruins.  South 
For  sfateii.iess  and  majesty  what  is  compa^We 

2  '  Appea'rancc  of  pride;  affected  dignity: 


Agenor,  dad  such  punctual  ready  bliss 

Did  In  his  own  design  it^f'f  °^t'-"f^'  .^^„ 
Swell'd  his  vast  looks  to  bigger  .ia^hne^s.^^^^^^^ 

She  hated  slateliness;  but  wisely  knew 
What  just  regard  was  to  her  title  due.     Betterton. 
Sta'tely,  statc'i^.  adj.  [from  state?^   _ 
}.   August;  grand;  lofty;  elevated:  niajes- 
tick;  magnificent. 
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A  statelier  pyramid  to  her  I'll  rear, 

Than  Rhodope's  or  Memphis'  ever  was.       Shaksp. 

These  regions  have  abundance  of  high  cedars, 

and  other  stately  trees  casting  a  shade.       Raleij^h. 

Truth,  like  a  stalely  dome»  will  not  shew  herself 

at  the  first  visit.  South. 

He  many  a  walk  travers'd 
Of  stateliest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.     Milton. 
2.  Elevated  in  mien  or  senliinent 

He  maintains  majesty  in  the  midst  of  plainness, 
and  is  stately  without  ambition,  which  is  the  vice  of 
Lucan.  Dryden. 

Sta'tely,  stite'I^.   adv.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]  Majestically. 
Ye  that  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep.  Milton. 

Sta'teroom,  state'room.  n.  s.  [from  state 
and  room.'^  A  magnificent  room  in  a 
palace  or  great  house. 
States,  stats,  n.  s.  pi.  [from  state. '\^  No- 
bility. 
Sta'tesman,  stits'man.^^  n.  s,  [state  and 
Tnaw.] 

1 .  A  politician;  one  versed  in  the  arts  of 
government. 

It  looks  grave  enough 
To  seem  a  statesman.  Ben  Jonson. 

The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  the  generation  of  a 
statesman.  Pope. 

2.  One  employed  in  publick  affairs. 

If  such  actions  may  have  passage  free. 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be. 

Shakspeare 
It  is  a  weakness  which  attends  high  and  low ;  the 
statesman  who  holds  the  helm,  as  well  as  the  pea- 
sant who  holds  the  plough.  South. 
Absolute  power  is  not  a  plant  that  will  gi-ow  in  this 
soil^  and  statesmen,  who  have  attempted  to  culti- 
vate it  here,  have  pulled  on  their  own  and  their 
master's  ruin.                                            Davenant. 
A  British   minister  must  expect  to  see  many 
friends  fall  off,  whom  he  cannot  gratify;  since,  to 
use  the  phrase  of  a  late  statesman,  the  pasture  is 
not  large  enough.                                        Mdison. 

Here  Britain's  statesmen  oft  the  fall  foredoom 
Of  foreign  tyrants,  and  of  nymphs  at  home.     Pope. 
Sta'teswoman,  stats'wutn-An.  n.  s.  [state 
and  ivoman.^     A  woman  who  meddles 
with  publick  affairs:  in  contempt. 

How  she  was  in  debt,  and  where  she  meant 
To  raise  fresh  sums:  she's  a  great  stateswoman! 

Ben  Jonson 

Several  objects  may  innocently  be  ridiculed,  as 

the  passions  of  our  staleswomen.  Mdison. 

Sta'tical,  stat't^-kai.  >      adj.  [from  sta- 

Sta'tick,  stat'tik.*''^     ^  ttcks.'\     Relating 

to  the  science  of  weighing. 

A  man  weigheth  some  pounds  less  in  the  height 
of  winter,  according  to  experience,  and  the  slatick 
aphorisms  of  Sanctorius.  Brown. 

If  one  by  a  statical  engine  could  regulate  his  in- 
sensible perspiration,  he  might  often,  by  restoring 
of  that,  foresee,  prevent,  or  shorten  a  fit  of  the  gout. 

Arbvihnot. 
Sta'ticks,  stal'tlks.  n.  s.  [retlt>t>i;  statigue, 
French.]  The  science  which  considers 
the  weight  of  bodies. 

This  is  a  catholick  rule  of  staticks,  that  if  any 
body  be  bulk  for  bulk  heavier  than  a  fluid,  it  will 
sink  to  the  bottom;  and  if  lighter,  it  will  float  upon 
it,  having  part  extant,  and  part  immersed,  as  that 
so  much  of  the  fluid  as  is  equal  in  bulk  to  the  im- 
mersed part  be  equal  in  gravity  to  the  whole. 

Bentley. 
STA'TION,  st^'shin.  n.  *.  [«/afjon,  Fr. 
I  statio,  Latin.] 
1 1.  The  act  of  standing. 
I  Their  manner  was  to  stand  at  prayer,  whereupon 
their  meetings  unto  that  purpose  on  those  days  had 
the  names  of  stations  given  them.  Hooker. 
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In  station  like  the  herald.  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill.    Shakspearr, 
A  slate  of  rest. 

All  progression  is  performed  by  drawing  on  or 
impelling  forward  some  part  which  was  before  in 
station  or  at  quiet,  where  there  are  no  joints. 

Brovm. 
A  place  where  any  one  is  placed. 
The  seditious  remained    within    their   station, 
which,  by  reason  of  the  nastiness  of  the  beastly  mul- 
titude, might  more  fitly  be  termed  a  kennel  than  a 
camp.  Hayward. 

The  planets  in  their  station  list'ning  stood.  Milt. 
.  Post  assigned;  office. 

Michael  in  either  hand  leads  them  out  of  Para- 
dise, the  fiery  serpent  waving  behind  them,  and 
the  cherubims  taking  their  stations  to  guard  the 
place.  Milton. 

Situation;  position. 
To  single  stations  now  what  years  belong, 
With  planets  join'd  they  claim  another  song. 

Creecl^ 
The  fig  and  date,  why  love  they  to  remain 
In  middle  station,  and  an  even  plain; 
While  in  the  lower  mai-sh  the  gourd  is  found, 
And  while  the  hill  with  olive  shade  is  crown'd? 

Prior. 
,  Employment;  office. 

No  member  of  a  political  body  so  mean,  but  it 

may  be  used  in  some  station  or  other.    VEstrange. 

By  spending  this  day  in  religious  exercises,  we 

acquire  new  strength   and  resolution  to  perfonn 

God's  will  in  our  several  stations  the  week  following. 

J^fetson. 
They  believe  that  the  common  size  of  buniaa 
understanding  is  fitted  to  some  station  or  other. 

Swift. 
Whether  those  who  are  leaders  of  a  party  arrive 
at  that  station  more  by  a  sort  of  instinct,  or  influ- 
ence of  the  stars,  than  by  the  possession  of  any 
great  abilities,  may  be  a  point  of  much  dispute. 

Swift. 

7.  Character;  state. 
Far  the  greater  pai-t  have  kept  their  station. 

Milton. 

8.  Rank;  condition  of  life. 

I  can  be  contented  with  an  humbler  station,  in 
the  temple  of  virtue,  than  to  be  set  on  the  pinnacle. 

Dryden. 

To   Sta'tion,  sta'shdn.  -v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.]  To  place  in  a  certain  post,  rank, 

or  place. 

Sta'tionary,    sti'shfin-a-r^.    adj.    [from 

station.^ 

1.  Fixed;  not  progressive. 

Between  the  descent  and  ascent,  where  the  im- 
age seemed  stationary,  I  stopped  the  prism,  and  fix- 
ed it  in  that  posture,  that  it  should  be  moved  no 
more.  J^ewton. 

2.  Respecting  place. 

The  same  harmony  and  stationary  constitution, 
as  it  happened  in  many  species,  so  doth  it  fall  out 
in  individuals.  Brown. 

3.  Belonging  to  a  stationer. 
Sta'tioner,  sti'sh6n-6r.98  n.  s.[from  star 

tion.~^ 

1.  A  bookseller. 

Some  modern  tragedies  are  beautiful  on  the  stage, 
and  jet  Typhon  the  sto/ioner  complains  they  are 
seldom  asked  for  in  his  shop.  Dryden. 

With  authors,  stationers  obey'd  the  call; 
Glory  and  gain  th'  industrious  tribe  provoke. 
And  gentle  Dulness  ever  loves  a  joke.  Pope. 

2.  A  seller  of  paper. 

Sta'tist,  sli'tist.  n.  s.  [from  state.'^  A 
statesman;  a  politician;  one  skilled  in 
government. 

I  do  believe 
Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be. 
That  this  shall  prove  a  war.  ShakspMn. 
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Their  orators  thou  then  cxtoll'st,  as  those 
The  top  ofeloqutocc,  statists  indeed, 
And  luvers  of  their  country.  Milton. 

SH-a'tuahy,  siat'tshu-^-r6.  n.  s.  [^statuairc, 
Fr.  from  scatua.,  Latin.] 

1.  The  art  of  carving  images  or  represen- 
tations of  life. 

I'he  northern  nations,  that  overwhelmed  it  by 
their  numbers,  were  too  barbarous  to  preserve  the 
remains  of  learning  more  carefully  than  they  did 
those  of  architecture  and  statuary.  Temple. 

2.  One  that  practises  or  professes  the  art 
of  making  statues. 

On  other  occasions  the  statuaries  took  their  sub- 
jects from  the  poets.  Jlddison. 
How  shall  any  man,  who  hath  a  genius  for  histo- 
ry, undertake  such  a  work  with  spirit  and  cheerful- 
Dcss,  when  he  considers  that  he  will  be  read  with 
•pleasure  but  a  very  few  years?  This  is  like  employ- 
ing an  excellent  statuary  to  work  upon  mouldering 
stone.  Swift. 
Sta'tue,  stal'tshu.*^^  n.s.  [^statue,  Fr.  sta- 
tucy  Latin.]     An  image;  a  solid  repre- 
sentation of  any  living  being. 

The  princess  heard  of  her  mother's  statue,  a 
piece  many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  perform- 
ed by  that  rare  Italian  master.  Shakspeare. 

They  spake  not  a  word; 
But  like  dumb  statues,  or  uiibreathing  stones. 
Stared  each  on  other.  Shakspeare. 

Architects  propounded  unto  Alexander  to  cut  the 
mountain  Athos  into  the  form  of  a  statue,  which  in 
his  right  hand  should  hold  a  town  capable  of  con- 
taining ten  thousand  men,  and  in  his  left  a  vessel 
to  receive  all  the  water  that  flowed  from  the  moun- 
tain. Wilkins. 
A  statue  of  Polycletus,  called  the  rule,  deserves 
the  name  of  having  so  perfect  an  agreement  in  all 
its  parts,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  find  a  fault  in  it. 

Dry  den. 
To   Sta'tue,  stdt'lshu.  v.  a.   ^from  the 
noun.]  To  place  as  a  statue. 
Thou   shalt  be  worshipp'd,   kiss'd,   lov'd,    and 
ador'd; 
And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry. 
My  substance  should  be  statued  in  thy  stead. 

Shakspeare. 
Sta'ture,    stit'tshure.*^'  n.  s.   \_stature, 
Fr.  staturuy  Latin.]  The  height  of  any 
animal. 

What  stature  we  attain  at  seven  years  we  some- 
times double,  most  times  comes  short  of  at  one-and- 
twenty.  Brown. 

A  creature  who  might,  erect 
His  stature,  and  upright  with  front  serene, 
Govern  the  rest.  Milton. 

Foreign  men  of  mighty  stature  came.      Dryden. 
Thyself  but  dust,  >hy  stature  but  a  span; 
A  moment  thy  duration,  foolish  man!  Prior. 

We  have  certain  demonstration  from  Egyptian 
mummies,  and  Roman  urns  and  rings,  and  meas. 
ures  and  edifices,  and  many  other  antiquities,  that 
human  stature  has  not  diminished  for  above  two 
thousand  years.  Bentley. 

Statutable,  st3t'tshii-ta-bl,   adj.   [from 
3taCu(e.]    According  to  statute. 

I  met  with  one  who  was  three  inches  above  five 
feet,  the  statutable  measure  of  that  club.  j3ddison. 
Sta'tutably,  siai'tshu-la  bl6.  adv.  \Jvom 
statutable.)^  In  a  manner  agreeable  to 
law. 
Sta'tute,  stdt'tshute.**^  n.  s.  [statute  Fr. 
statutum,  Latin,]  A  law;  an  edict  of  the 
legislature. 

Not  only  the  common  law,  but  also  the  statutes 
and  acts  of  parliament,  were  specially  intended  for 
its  benefit.  Spenser. 

Blood  hath  been  shed. 
Ere  human  statute  puig'd  the  gen'ral  weal.    Shaks. 
There  was  a  ftalute  against  vagabonds;  wherein 


note  the  dislike  the  parliament  had  ofgoaling  them 
as  chargeable  and  pesterous.  Bacon. 

Know  the  statuses  of  heaven  and  laws  of  eternity, 
those  immutable  rules  of  justice.  Tillotson. 

O  queen!  indulg'd  by  favour  of  the  gods 
To  build  a  town,  with  statutes  to  restrain 
The  wild  inhabitants  beneath  (hy  reign.      Dryden. 
To  Stave,  stive,  v.  a.  [from  ataffy  in  the 
plural  staves.^ 

1 .  To  break  in  pieces;  used  originally  of 
barrels  made  of  small  pans  or  staves. 

If  an  irreverent  expression,  or  a  thought  too  wan- 
ton, are  crept  into  my  verses,  let  them  be  staved  or 
forfeited  like  contrabanded  goods.  Dryden. 

2.  To  push  away  as  with  a  staff:  witn  Ojff'. 

How  can  they  escape  the  contagion  of  the  writ- 
ings, whom  the  virulency  of  the  calumnies  have  not 
staved  offtrom  reading.'  Ben  Jonson. 

The  condition  of  a  servant  staves  him  off  to  a  dis- 
tance; but  the  gospel  speaks  nothing  but  allurement, 
attraction,  and  invitation.  South. 

3.  To  pour  out  by  breaking  the  cask. 

The  feared  disorders  that  might  ensue  thereof 
have  been  an  occasion  that  divers  times  all  the  wine 
in  the  city  have  been  staved.  Sandys. 

4.  To  furnish  with  rundles  or  staves. 
This  was  the  shameful  end  of  Aloysus  Grittus, 

Solyman's  deputy  in  Hungary;  who,  climbing  too 
fast  up  the  evil  staved  ladder  of  ambition,  suddenly 
fell  and  never  rose  more.  Knolles. 

To  Stave,  stive,  v.  n.  To  fight  with 
staves. 

Equal  shame  and  envy  stiaM 
1'  th'  enemy,  that  one  should  beard 
So  many  warriours,  and  so  stout, 
As  he  bad  done,  and  staved  it  out.  Hudibras. 

To  Stave  and  Tail^  stive,  v.  a.  To  pait 
dogs  by  interposing  a  staff,  and  by  pull- 
ing the  tail. 

The  conquering  foe  they  soon  assail'd, 
First  Trulla  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  taiVd.     Hudibras. 
Staves,  stivz.  n.  s.  The  plural  oi  niaff. 
All  in  strange  manner  arm'd. 
Some  rustick  knives,  some  staves  in  fire  warm'd. 

Spenser. 
They  tie  teasils  up  in  bundles  or  staves. 

Mortimer. 
Sta'vesaore,    stivz-i'kiir.   n.  s.    [^herba 
/ledicularis,  Latin.]    Larkspur;  a  plant. 
To  STAY,  sti.^2"  V.  n.  [staen,  Dutch.] 
i.  To  continue  in  a  place;  to  forbear  de- 
parture. 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I'll  give  her  thanks, 
As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week.    Shaksp. 

Not  after  resurrection  shall  he  stay 
Longer  on  earth  than  certain  times  t'  appear.  Milt. 
He  did  ordain,  that  as  many  might  depart  as 
would;  but  as  many  as  would  stay  should  have  very 
good  means  to  live,  from  the  state.  Bacon. 

They  flocked  in  such  multitudes,  that  they  not 
only  stayed  for  their  resort,  but  discharged  divers. 

Hayward. 
The  injur'd  sea,  which  from  her  wonted  place, 
To  gain  some  acres  avarice  did  force. 
If  the  new  banks  neglected  once  decay, 
No  longer  will  from  her  old  channel  slay.     Waller. 
Stay,  I  command  you,  stay  and  hear  me  first. 

Dryden. 
Nor  must  he  stay  at  home,  because  he  must  be 
back  again  by  one  and  twenty.  Locke. 

Every  plant  has  its  atmosphere,  which  hath  vari- 
ous effects  on  those  who  stay  near  them.  Jrbuthnot. 
Servants  sent  on  messages  stay  out  longer  than 
the  message  requires.  Swift. 

2.  To  continue  in  a  state. 

The  flames  augment,  and  stay 
At  their  full  height;  then  languish  to  decay.   Dryd. 

3.  To  wait;  to  attend;  to  foibcar  to  act. 

I'll  tell  thee  my  whole  device 
When  I  an»  ia  my  coach,  whicft  stays  for  us. 

Shakspeare. 


Would  ye  tarry  for  thera  till  they  were  growfl.^ 
would  ye  stay  for  them  from  having  husbands.-' 

Ruth. 

We  for  his  royal  presence  only  stay 
To  end  the  rites.  Dryden. 

I  stay  for  Tumus,  whose  devoted  head 
Is  owing  to  the  living  and  the  dead; 
My  son  and  I  expect  it  from  his  ha  .d.         Dryden. 

The  father  cannot  stay  any  logger  for  the  fortune, 
nor  the  mother  for  a  new  set  of  babies  to  play  with, 

Locke- 

4.  To  stop;  to  stand  still. 

When  she  list  pour  out  her  larger  spright, 
She  would  command  the  hasty  sun  to  stay. 
Or  backward  turn  his  course.  Spenser. 

Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that  when  matters 
once  go  down  the  hill,  they  stay  not  without  a  new 
force,  resolved  to  try  some  exploit  upon  England. 

Bacon. 
Satan 
Throws  his  steep  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel, 
fior  stayed,  till  on  Niphates'  top  he  lights.    Milton. 

5.  To  dwell;  to  be  long. 

Nor  will  I  stay 
On  Amphix,  or  what  deaths  be  dealt  that  day. 

Lh-yden. 

I  must  stay  a  little  on  one  action,  which  preferred 

the  relief  of  others  to  the  consideration  of  yourself. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  rest  confidently:  with  u/ion. 

Because  ye  trust  in  oppression,  and  stay  thereon, 
this  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall.  Isaiah. 

They  call  themselves  of  the  holy  city,  and  stay 
themselves  upon  God.  Isaiah. 

To  Stay,  sli.  v.  a. 

1.  To  stop;  to  withhold;  to  repress. 

All  that  may  stay  their  minds  from  thinking  that 
true  which  they  heartily  wish  were  false,  but  can- 
not think  it  so  without  some  scruple.  Hooker. 

The  Syrens  sang  to  allure  them  into  danger;  but 
Orpheus  sang  so  well  that  he  staid  them.     Raleigh. 

He  took  nothing  but  a  bit  of  bread  to  slay  bis 
stomach.  Locke. 

To  stay  these  sudden  gusts  of  passion 
That  hurry  you  from  reason,  rest  assur'd 
The  secret  of  your  love  lives  with  me  only.    Rowe. 

Stay  her  stomach  with  these  half  hundred  plays, 
till  I  can  procure  her  a  romance  big  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy her  great  soul  with  adventures.  Pope. 

Why  cease  we  then  the  wrath  of  heav'n  to  slay! 
Be  humbled  all.  Pope 

2.  To  delay;  to  obstruct;  to  hinder  from 
progression. 

The  joyous  time  will  not  be  stayed 
Unless  she  do  him  by  the  forelock  lake.      Speiiser, 

Your  ships  aie  staid  at  Venice.  Shakspeare. 

Unto  the  shore,  with  tears,  with  sighs,  with  moan, 
They  him  conduct;  cursing  the  bounds  that  stay 
Their  wilPing  fleet,  that  would  have  further  go'ne. 

Daniel 

1  will  bring  thee  ivhere  no  shadow  stays 
Thy  coming,  and  thy  soft  embraces.  Milton. 

1  was  willing  to  stay  my  reader  on  an  argument 
that  appears  to  me  new.  Locke. 

3.  To  keep  from  departure. 

If  as  a  prisoner  I  were  here,  you  might 
Have  then  insisted  on  a  conqueror's  right, 
And  s/oi/'d  me  here.  Dryden. 

4.  \_estat/er,  French.]  To  prop;  to  support; 
to  hold  up. 

On  this  determination  »ve  might  slay  ourselvc? 
without  further  proceeding  herein.  Hooker. 

Aaron  and  Hur  staytd  up  his  hands,  the  one  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other  on  the  other.       Ex'idus. 

Sallows  and  reeds,  for  vineyards  useful  found, 
To  stay  thy  vines.  Dryden. 

Stay,   sti.  n.   s.   lestaye,  French.]  See 

Stays. 
I.  Continuance  in  a  place;  forbearance  of 

departure. 

Determine 

Or  for  her  stay  or  going;  tlie  affair  cries  haste.  Shah 
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Should  judges  make  a  longer  s(at/  in  a  place  than 
usual!)  ihey  lio,  a  day  iu  a  county  would  be  a  very 
good  addi'.iou.  Bacon. 

Her  long  with  ardent  look  his  eye  pursu'd, 
Delig'utedl  but  desired  more  her  slay.  Milton. 

The  Thiacian  youib  invades 
OrjiluHis  returning  (Voni  th'  Elysian  shades, 
Eui!irace  the  hero,  acd  his  sluy  iujplore.      Walltr. 

So  long  a  stay  wili  make 
The  jealous  king  suspect  we  have  been  plotting. 

Denham. 
\^^lat  pleasure  hop'st  thou  in  my  stay, 
When  I'm  coustrain'd  and  wish  myself  away? 

Dryden. 
When  the  wine  sparkles, 
Make  haste  and  leave  thy  business  and  thy  care, 
No  mortal  int'rest  can  be  worth  thy  slay     Dryden. 

2.  Stand;  cessation  of  progression. 

Bones,  after  full  growth,  continue  ai  a  stay;  teeth 
stand  at  a  stay,  except  their  ^veariog.  Bacon 

Affair^  of  state  seeuied  rather  to  stand  at  a  stay, 
than  to  advance  or  decline.  Hayirard. 

Made  of  sphere-metal,  never  to  decay, 
Until  his  revolution  was  at  stay.  Milton. 

Almighty  crowd!  thou  shorten'st  all  dispute; 
Nor  faith  nor  reason  make  thee  at  a  stay, 
Thou  leap'st  o'er  all.  D^-yden. 

3.  A  Stop;  an  obstruction;  a  hinderance 
from  progress. 

His  an  heart  thought  long  that  little  way, 
Griev'd  with  each  step,  tormented  with  each  stay. 

Fairfax. 

4.  Restraint;  prudence;  caution;  discreet 
steadiness;  sobriety  of  judgment. 

For  her  son, 
In  her  own  hand  the  crown  she  kept  in  store, 
Till  riper  years  he  raught,  and  stronger  stay. 

Spenser. 

Many  just  and  temperate  provisos  well  shewed 

and  foretokened  the  wisdom,  stay,  and  moderation 

of  the  king.  Bacon. 

With  prudent  sfaiy  he  long  deferr'd 
The  rough  contention.  Philips. 

5.  A  fixed  slate. 

Who  have  before,  or  shall  write  after  thee, 
Their  works,  though  toughly  laboured  will  be 
Like  infancy  or  age  to  man's  firm  stay. 
Or  early  and  late  twilights  to  mid-day.         Donne. 

Alas!  what  stay  is  there  in  human  state? 
And  who  can  shun  inevitable  fate?  Dryden. 

6.  A  prop;  a  support. 

Obedience  of  creatures  unto  the  law  of  nature  is 
the  stuy  of  the  whole  world.  Hooker. 

What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay. 
When  this  was  once  a  king,  and  now  is  clay? 

Shakspeare. 

My  only  strength  and  stay!  forlorn  of  thee. 
Whither  shall  I  betake  me?  where  subsist?  Milton. 

Trees  serve  as  so  many  stays  Cor  their  vines,  which 
han':'  like  garlands  from  tree  to  tree.  Addison. 

7.  Tackling. 

With  stays  and  cordage  last  he  rigg'd  a  ship. 
And,  roli'd  on  leavers,  launch'd  her  in  the  deep. 

Pope. 

8.  Steadiness  of  conduct. 
Sta'ykd,   st^de.  part.  adj.  [from  stay.'] 

Fixed;  settled;  serious;  lot  volatile. 

Whatsoever  is  above  these  proceedeth  of  short- 
ness of  memory,  or  of  want  of  a  stayed  and  equal 


When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful-  I  The  genial  bed, 

ness,  and  currcntness  with  stayedness,  how  can  the        Sallow  the  feet,  the  borders,  and  the  sted.    Drydeu 
lang'uaoe  sound  otherwise  tbaji  most  full  of  sweet-    Stead,  Sted.,  si^d,   being   in    the  name  of 


attention  ^'"^o'''- 

He  was  well  stay'd,  and  in  his  gait 
Preserv'd  a  grave  majestick  state.  Hudihras. 

A  stayarf  man  and  wife  are  seldom  so  indolent  as 
not  to  find  consolation  in  each  other.  Pope. 

Sta'yedly,  stide'le.  adv.  [irom  stayed.] 
Composedly;  gravely;  prudently;  sober- 
ly; calmly;  judiciously. 
Sta'yedness,    stade'nes.    n.    s.      [from 

stayed.] 
1.  Solidity;  weight. 


^ggg.1  Camden. 

2.  Composure;  prudence;  gravity;  judi- 
ciousness. , 
Sta'ver,  sta'ur.38  „.  g.  [from  stay.]    One 
who  stops,  ho'ds,  or  supports. 

May  Jove,  the  guardian  of  the  capitol, 
He,  the  great  stayer  of  our  troops  in  rout, 
Fulfil  your  hopes,  and  animate  the  cohorts,  w?.  Phil. 

Sta'ylace,  sta'lise.  n.  s.  [.^tay  and  lace.] 
A  lace  with  which  women  fasten  their 
boddicp. 

A  staylace  from  England  should  become  a  topick 
for  censure  at  visits.  liicift. 

Stays,  stize.  n.  s.     Without  singular. 

1.  iJoddice;  a  kind  ot  stiff  waistcoat  made 
ot  whalebone,  worn  by  women. 

No  stubborn  stays  her  yielding  shape  embrace. 

Gay 

2.  Ropes  in  a  ship  to  keep  the  mast  from 
falling  aft. 

All  masts,  topmasts,  and  flagstaves,  have  stays, 
except  the  spritsail  topmast:  the  mainmast,  fore- 
mast, with  the  masts  belonging  to  them,  have  also 
back  stays,  which  help  to  keep  the  mast  from  pitch- 
ing forward  or  overboard,  Harris. 

3.  [fcabe,  Saxon.]  Station;  fixed  an- 
chorage. 

They  were  come  upon  the  stays,  when  one  of  the 
sailors  descried  a  galley.  Sidney. 

Our  ships  lays  anchor'd  close:  nor  needed  we 
Feare  harme  on  any  staies.  Chapman.  I 

4.  Any    support;  any   thing    that   keeps 

another  extended. 

Weavers,  stretch  your  stays  upon  the  west. 

Dryden. 

STEAD,  st^d.23*  „.  s.  [fceb,  Saxon.] 
I.  Place.    Obsolete. 

Fly,  therefore,  fly  this  fearful  stead  anon, 
Lest  thy  fool  hardize  work  thee  sad  confusion. 

Spenser. 
They  nigh  approached  to  the  stead 
Where  as  those  mermaids  dwelt.  Spenser. 

The  term  of  life  is  limited, 
Ne  may  a  man  prolong  nor  shorten  it; 
The  soldier  may  not  move  from  watchful  stead, 
Nor  leave  his  stand  until  his  captain  bed.    Spenser. 

Room;  place  which  another  had  or 
might  have.  It  is  scarcely  used  but 
with  the  preposition  in. 

If  we  had  taken  them  clean  away,  or  else  re- 
moved them,  so  as  to  place  in  their  steoii  others,  we 
had  done  worse.  Hooker. 

There  fell  down  many  slain,  and  they  dwelt  in 
their  steads  until  the  captivity.  1  Chronicles. 

Nor  do  the  boldest  attempts  bring  forth 
Events  still  equal  to  their  worth; 
But  sometimes  fail,  and  in  their  stead 
Fortune  and  cowardice  succeed.  Butler. 

Jealousy  then  fir'd  his  soul, 
And  his  face  kindlea  like  a  burning  coal; 
Now  cold  despair  succeeding  in  her  stead, 
To  livid  paleness  turns  the  glowing  red.       Dryden. 
.   Use;  help.    To  stand  in  stead:  to  be  of 
great  use;  to  help;  to  advantage. 

A  complete  man  hafh  some  parts,  whereof  the 
want  could  not  deprive  him  of  his  essence;  yet  to 
have  them  standelh  him  in  singular  stead,  in  respect 
of  special  uses.  Hooker. 

He  makes  his  understanding  the  warehouse  of 
lumber  rather  than  a  repository  of  truth,  which  will 
stand  him  in  stead  when  he  has  occasion  for  it. 

Locke. 

The  smallest  act  of  charity  shall  stand  us  in  great 
stead.  Atterhury. 

r.  The  frame  of  a  bed. 


a  place  that  is  distant  from  any  river, 
comes  from  the  Saxon  pceb,  fCyb, 
a  place;  but  if  it  be  upon  a  river  or 
harbour,  it  is  to  be  derived  from 
fcabe,  a  shore  or  station  for  ships. 

Gibson's  Camden. 
To  Stead,  st^d.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  help;  to  advantage;   to  sup  pott;  to 
assist.    A  word  somewhat  obsolete. 

We  are  neither  in  skill,  nor  ability  of  power, 
greatly  to  stead  you.  Sidney. 

It  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

Rich  garments,  linens,  stuffs,  and  necessaries, 
Which  since  have  steaded  much.  Sliakspeare. 

Can  you  so  stead  me 
As  bring  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella?      Shakspeare. 
Your  friendly  aid  and  counsel  much  may  stead 
me.  Rowe. 

To  fill  the   place  of  another.     Obso- 
lete. 

We  shall  advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up 
your  appointment,  and  go  in  your  place.       S/io/rsp. 
Stea  DFAsi ,  h\.e(Viaii\.adJ.[_steadand/dst.'] 
.   Fast  in  place;  firm;  fixed. 

Such  was  this  giant's  fall,  that  seemed  to  shake 
This  sttdfast  globe  of  earth,  as  it  for  fear  did  quake. 

Spenser. 

Laws  ought  to  belike  stony  tables,  plain,  stedfaft, 

and  immoveable.  Spenser. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  massy  pillars  rear  their  aged  heads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  aich'd  and  pond'rous  roof. 
By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  tranquillity;  it  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aking  sight.  Congreve. 

2.  Constant;  resolute. 
I  hope  her  stubborn  heart  to  bend, 

And  that  it  then  more  stedfast  will  endure.  Spenser, 
Be  faithful  to  thy  neighbour  in  his  poverty;  abide 

stedfast  unto  him  iu  the  time  of  his  trouble. 

Ecclesiasticus. 
Him  resist,  stedfast  in  the  faith.  1  Peter. 

3.  Not  turned  aside  by  fear. 
What  form  of  death  could  him  affright, 

Who,  unconcern'd,  with  sted/ast  sight 
Could  view  the  surges  mounting  steep, 
And  monsters  rolling  in  the  deep?  Dryden. 

Stea'dfastly,    st^d'fast-1^.     adv.   [from 
steadfast.]    Firmly;  constantly. 

God's  omniscience  steadfastly  grasps  the  greatest 

and  most  slippery  uncertainties.  South. 

In  general,  stedfastly  believe,  that  whatever  God 

hath  revealed  is  infallibly  true.  Wake. 

Stea'dfastness,  st^d'fast-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
steadfast.] 

1.  Immutability;  fixedness. 
So  hard  these  heavenly  beauties  be  enfir'd, 

As  things  divine,  least  passions  do  impress, 

The  more  of  steadfast  minds  to  be  admir'd. 
The  more  they  stayed  be  on  stedfastness.     Spenser. 

2.  Fiimness;  constancy;  resolution. 
Stea'dily,  sldd'^-16.  adv.  [from  steady.] 

1.  Without  tottering;  wiitiout  shaking. 
Sin  has  a  tendency  to  bring  men  under  evils,  un- 
less hindered  by  some  accident  which  no  man  caa 
steadily  build  upon.  South. 

2.  Without  variation  or  irregularity. 
So  steadily  does  fickle  fortune  steer 

Th'  obedient  orb  that  it  should  never  err. 

Blackmore. 
Stea'diness,     st^d'd-n^s.     n.    s.     [Irom 

steady] 
I .  State  of  being  not  tottering  nor  easily 
shaken. 
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2.  Firmness;  constancy. 

John  got  the  better  of  bis  cbolerick  temper,  and 
wrought  himself  up  to  a  great  sUndirusi  of  min  i, 
to  pursue  bis  interest  through  alt  lu^pediments. 

^bulhnd 

3.  Consistent  unvaried  conduct. 

Steadiness  is  a  point  of  prudence  as  well  as  of 
courage.  L^Estrangt. 

A  frieod  is  useful  to  form  an  undertaking,  aud 
secure  steadiness  of  conduct  Collier. 

Stea'dy,  st^d'6.  adj.  [pcebij,  Saxon. j 

1.  Firm;  fixed;  not  tctitriiij^ 

Their  feet  steady,  thtir  hands  diligent,  their 
eyes  watchful,  and  their  hearts  resolute. 

2.  Regular;  constant;  undeviating;  unre- 
mitted. 

He  sails  'tween  worlds  and  worlds  with  steady 
wing.  J\]il.ton. 

Steer  the  bounding  bark  with  steady  toil, 
When  the  storm  thickens  and  the  billows  boil. 

Pope. 

3.  Not  wavering;  not  fickle;  not  change- 
able with  regard  to  resolution  or  at- 
tention. 

Now  clear  I  understand 
What  oft  my  steadiest  thoughts  have  search'd  in 
vain.  Milton. 

Steady  to  my  principles,  and  not  dispirited  with 
my  atflictions,  I  have,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  over- 
come all  diflSculties.  Dryden. 
A  clear  sight  keeps  the  understanding  steady. 

Locke. 

Steak,  stike.^*"  n.  s.  \jstyck.,  Islandick 
and  Erse,  a  piece;  ste/ca,,  Swedish,  to 
boil.]  A  slice  of  flesh  broiled  or  fried; 
2t  coliop. 

The  surgeon  protested  he  had  cured  him  very 
well,  and  offered  to  eat  the  first  stake  of  him- 

Taller. 

Fair  ladies  who  contrive 

To  feast  on  ale  and  steaks.  Sunft. 

To  STEAL,  bt^le.*^'  v.  a.  preterit  stoie, 

participle  pass,  stolen,  [j'telan,  Saxon; 

stelen,  Dutch. J 

1 .  To  take  by  theft;  to  take  clandestinely; 
to  take  without  right.  To  steal  gene- 
rally implies  secrecy;  to  rob,  either  se- 
crecy or  violence. 

Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love. 
And  stoVst  away  the  ladies  hearts  of  France. 

Shakspeare. 

There  are  some  shrewd   contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek; 
Some  dear  friend  dead.  Shakspeare. 

How  should  we  steal  silver  or  gold.'         Genesis. 

A  schoolboy  finuiug  a  bird's  nest,  shews  it  his 
companion,  and  he  steals  it.  Sliakspear.i. 

2.  To  withdraw  or  convey  without  notice. 

The  law  of  England  ne\er  was  properly  applied 
to  the  Irish,  by  a  purposed  plot  of  governuieut,  but 
as  t  ley  could  insinuate  ana  steal  themselves  under 
the  same  by  their  humble  carriage  and  submission. 

Spenser. 
Let's  shift  away;  there's  warrant  in  that  theft, 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left. 

Shakspeare 

3.  To  gain  or  effect  by  private  and  gradual 
means. 

Young  Lorenzo 
Stole  her  soul  wiih  many  vows  of  faith. 
And  ne'er  a  true  cme  Shakspeare. 

Were  it  not  tliat  my  feliow-schoclmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
'Twerc  good  to  steal  our  marriage.         Shakspeare 

They  hate  being  alone,  for  fear  some  atTrighting 
apprehensions  shoul<:  sUal  it  force  iueii  way  ii; 

Calamy. 

Variety  of  objects  has  a  tendency  to  iUeU  away 

VOL.  H. 
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the  mind  frtsn  its  steady  pursuit  of  any  subject 

Watts. 

To  Steal,  stdle.  v.  n. 

1.  To  withdraw  privily;  to  pass  silently. 

Fixt  of  mind  to  avoid  further  entreaty,  and  to  fly 
all  company,  one  night  she  stoie  away.  Sidney. 

My  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  st<af  behind  him  as  he  lay  along 
Under  an  oak.  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  think  it, 
That  he  would  steM  away  so  guilty  like 
Seeing  you  coming.  Shakspeare. 

The  most  peaceable  way,  if  you  take  a  thief,  is 
to  let  him  shew  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your 
company.  Shakspeare. 

At  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal, 
Through  Athens'  gate  ha>e  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

°  ^  Shakspeare. 

In  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come. 
From  whcm  you  now  must  steal  and  take  no  leave. 

Shakspeare. 

Others,  weary  of  the  long  journey,  lingering  be- 
hind, were  stolen  away;  and  they  which  were  left, 
moiled  with  dirt  and  mire.  Knolles. 

A  bride 
Should  vanish  from  her  clothes  into  her  bed, 
As  souls  from  bodies  steal,  and  are  not  spy'd. 

Donne. 

The  vapour  of  charcoal  hath  kill'd  many;  and  it 
is  the  more  dangerous,  because  it  cometh  without 
any  ill  smell,  and  stealeth  on  by  little  and  little. 

Bacon. 

A  soft  and  solemn  breathing  sound 
Rose  like  a  steam  of  rich  distill'd  perfumes. 
And  stole  upon  the  air,  that  even  silence 
Was  took  ere  she  was  ware.  MiUon. 

As  wise  artists  mix  their  colours  so. 
That  by  degrees  they  from  each  other  go, 
Black  steals  unheeded  from  the  neigbb'ring  white. 
So  on  us  stole  our  blessed  change.  Dryden. 

At  a  time  when  he  had  no  steward,  he  stole 
away.  Swift. 

Now  his  fierce  eyes  with  sparkling  fury  glow; 
Now  sighs  steal  out,  and  tears  begin  to  flow.  Pope. 

2.  To  practise  theft;  to  play  the  thief;  to 
take  any  thing  thievishly;  to  have  the 
habit  of  thieving. 

Stealing  is  the  taking  from  another  what  is  his, 
without  his  knowledge  or  allowance.  Locke. 

The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minute's  rest. 
— Convey,  the  wise  it  call;  steal!  a  fico  for  the 
phrase!  Shakspeare. 

Stea'ler,    st^'liir.9*    n.  s.    [from    steal.^ 
One  who  steals;  a  thief. 
The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer,     Shakspeare. 

Stea'lingly,  st6'ling-16.**°  adv.  [from 
stealing.^']  Slily;  by  invisible  motion; 
by  secret  practice. 

They  were  diverse  motions,  they  did  so  stealii^gly 
slip  one  into  another,  as  the  latter  part  was  ever  in 
hand  before  the  eye  could  discern  the  former  was 
ended.  Sidney. 

STEALTH,st^lM.2345i5  „.5.  pVom  steal.^ 

1.  The  act  of  stealing;  theft. 

The  owner  proveth  the  stealth  to  have  been  com- 
mitted upon  him  by  such  an  outlaw,  and  to  have 
been  found  in  the  possession  of  the  prisoner. 

Spenser. 
The  stealth  of  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  written  on  Juliet. 

Shakspeare. 

In  the  pecret  dark  that  none  reproves, 

Their  pretty  stealths  shall  work,  and  snares  shall 

spread.  Spenser. 

The  gods  persuaded  Mercury, 

Their  good  obser>er,  to  this  stealth.  Cliapman. 

2.  The  thing  stolen. 

On  his  bark  a  heavy  load  he  bare 
Of  nightly  steailhs,  and  pillage  several.     F.  Queen. 

Stoic  of  cabijii.s  are  but  sluttish  dens,  that  breed 
sickness  in  peace,  serving  to  cover  steaitlis,  aud  in 
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fight  are  dangerous  to  tear  men  with  splinten. 

luikigh. 

3.  Secret  act;  clandestine  practice.  St/ 
stealth,  means  secretly;  clandestii;ely; 
with  desire  of  concealment:  but,  like 
steal,  is  often  used  in  a  good  sense. 

The  wisdom  of  the  same  spirit  borrowed  from 
melody  that  pleasure,  which,  mingled  with  heavenly 
mysteries,  causeth  the  smoothness  and  sofiiiess  of 
that,  which  touchcth  the  ear,  to  convey,  as  li  were 
by  stealth,  the  treasure  of  good  things  into  man's 
mind.  Hooker. 

I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtile  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.  Shakspeare- 

The  monarch,  blinded  with  desire  of  wealth, 
With  steel  invades  his  brother's  life  by  stealth 
Before  the  sacred  altai-.  Dryden. 

Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  aukward  shame. 
Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.  Pope. 
Stea'lthy,  st6l//2'e.  adj.  [from  stealth.'] 
Done     clandestinely;      performed     by 

stealth. 

Now  wither'd  murder,  with  his  stealthy  pace, 
Moves  like  a  ghost.  Shakspeare. 

STEAM,  st6ine."7  „.  «.[j'teme,  Suxon.] 
The  smoke  or  vapour  of  any  thing  moist 
and  hot. 

Sweet  odours  are,  in  such  a  company  as  there 
is  steam  ^d  heat,  things  of  great  refreshment. 

^  Bacon, 

His  offering  soon  propitious  fire  from  heaven 
Consum'd,  with  nimble  glance  and  grateful  steam. 

Jdiltcn. 
While  the  temple  smoak'd  with  hallow'd  steam. 
They  wash  the  virgin.  Dryden. 

Such  the  figure  of  a  feast. 
Which,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  steam, 
Might  be  resembled  to  a  sick  man's  dream.    Kirig. 
Some  it  bears  in  steams  up  into  the  air,  in  such  a 
quantity  as  to  be  manifest  to  the  smell,  especially 
the  sulphur.  IVoodicard. 

To  Steam,  stdmc.  v.  n.  [yceman,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  smoke  or  vapour  with  moist  heat. 

Let  the  crude  humours  dance 
In  heated  brass,  steaming  with  fire  intense.  Philips. 

2.  To  send  up  vapours. 

Ye  mists  that  rise  from  steaming  lake.      Milton. 
See!   see!   my  brother's  ghost  hangs  Irovering 
there 
O'er  bis  warm  blood,  that  steams  into  the  air. 

Dryden. 
0  wretched  we !  Why  were  we  hurried  down 
This  lubrick  and  aduit'rate  age; 

Nay,  added  tat  pollutions  of  our  own, 
T'  increase  the  steaming  ordures  of  the  stage? 

Dryden. 

3.  To  pass  in  vapours. 

Scarcely  had  Phoebus  in  the  gloomy  east 
Got  harnessed  in  his  fiery-footed  team. 

He  rear'd  above  the  earth  his  flaming  crest 
When  the  last  deadly  smoke  aloft  did  steam. 

Spenser. 

The  dissolved  amber  plainly  swam  like  a  t!iin 

film  upon  the  liquor,  whence  it  steamed  away  into 

the  air.  Boyle. 

These  minerals  not  only  issue  out  at  these  larger 

exits,  but  steam  forth   through   the    pores  of  the 

earth,  occasioning  sulphureous  and  other  otlensire 

stenches.  If  oodirard. 

Stean,  stcne,  for  stone.  S/itr,.ier. 

Steato'ma,  ste-a-to'nia.   n.  s.    [«-£«, wft*.] 

A  species  ot  v.  en 

If  the  matter  in  a  inch  resembles  milk-curds,  the 

tumour  is  called  atbii'.ma.  if  like  honey,  meiiceris; 

aud  if  compo^ed  of  (at.  sf  aUma.  Sharp. 

Steed,  st^td.-'^ /?.  «.  [r^^^^i  Sax.]     A 

licise  for  s  ate  or  war. 

My  noulc  steed  1  give  him, 

With  all  his  trim  belonging.  Shakspeare 

Impresses  quaint,  caparisons,  and  sUeds.  Milton. 
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stout  are  our  men,  and  warlike  are  our  steeds. 

Waller. 

She  thought  herself  the  trembling  dame  who  fled, 

And  him  the  grisly  ghost  that  spurr'd  the  infernal 

^feed.  Dryden. 

Who  like  our  active  African  instructs 

The  fiery  steed,  and  trains  him  to  his  hand?  Addixon. 

See  the  bold  youlh  strain  up  the  threat'niug steep; 

Hang  o'er  their  coursers'  heads  with  eager  speed, 

And  earth  rolls  back  beneath  the  flying  steed.  Pope 

Some  nymphs  aflect  a  more  heroic  breed, 
And  vault  from  hunters  to  the  mauag'd  steed. 
^  Young. 

bTEEL,  st6t:1.2-»e  n.  s.  [fCal,  Saxon;  atad, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  iron,  refined  and  purified  by 
the  fire  wiiii  olhtr  ingredients,  wluch 
renders  it  white,  and  its  grain  closer  and 
finer  than  cun.nion  iron.  Steel,  ol  all 
otner  rnt-tais,  is  tuat  susceptible  of  the 
greatest  degree  of  hardness,  when  well 
tempered;  whence  its  great  use  in  the 
making  ol  tools  and  instruments  of  all 
kinds.  Chambtrs. 

Steel  is  made  from  the  purest  and  softest  iron, 
by  keeping  it  red  hot,  stratified  with  coal-dust  and 
wood-ashes,  or  other  substances  that  abouu(i  in  the 
phlogiston,  for  several  hours  iq  a  close  furnace. 

Hill. 
At  her  back  a  bow  and  quiver  gay, 
Stuff'd    with   steeMieadcd    darts,   wherewith   she 

quell'd 
The  savage  beasts  in  her  victorious  play.    Spenser, 

Witli  mighty  bars  of  long  enduring  brass 
The  steel-houad  doors  and  iron  gates  he  ties. 

Fairfax. 

They  are  not  charm'd  against  your  points  of  steel 

nor  iron  fram'd.  Chapman. 

A  looking-glass,  with  the  steel  behind,  looketh 

whiter  than  glass  simple.  Bacon. 

Diamonds,  though  bard  bodies,  will  not  readily 

strike  fire  with  steel,  much  less  with  one  another; 

nor  a  flint  easily  with  a  steel,  if  they  both  be  wet; 

the  spaiks  being  then  quenched  in  their  irruption. 

Brown. 
Both  were  of  shining  steel,  and  wrought  so  pure. 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  arms  endure. 

Dryden. 

2.  It  is  often  used  metonymically  for 
weapons  or  armour. 

Brave  Macbeth  with  his  brandish 'd  steel, 
Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 
Carv'd  out  his  passage  till  he  had  fac'd  the  slave. 

Shaksptare. 
Polish'd  steel  from  far  severely  shines.     Dryden 
He,  sudden  as  the  word, 
In  proud  Plexippus'  bosom  plung'd  the  sword; 
Toxens  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Stood  doubtmg;  and,  while  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
lleceiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Dryden. 

3.  Chalybeate  medicines. 

After  relaxing,  sttd  strengthens  the  solids,  and 
is  likewise  an  antiaciu.  ^huthnol. 

4.  It  is  used  proverbially  for  hardness: 
as,  heads  of  steel. 

Steel,  st^el.  adj.    Made  of  steel. 

\  lance  then  took  he  with  a  keene  stteh  head, 
To  be  his  keepe  off  both  'gainst  men  and  dogges. 

Chapman. 

To  Steel,  %iii\,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  point  or  edge  with  steel. 

Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspeare 

2.  To  mak«  hard  or  firm.     It  is  used,  if 

it  be  applied  to  the  mind,  very  often  in 

a  bad  senst. 

Liea  well  skd'd  with  weighty  arguments. 

Shak^eart, 
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So  service  shall  with  steeled  fingers  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope.     Shaksp. 

From  his  metal  was  his  party  steefd,; 
Which,  cnce  in  him  rebated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 

Shakspeare. 
0  god  of  battles!  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts. 
Possess  tliem  not  with  fear.  Shakspeare. 

Why  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion. 
And  steel  your  heart  to  such  a  world  of  charms  ? 

Addison. 
Man,  foolish  man! 
Scarce  know'st  thou  how  thyself  began ; 
Yet,  steefd  with  studied  boldness,  thou  dar'st  try 
To  send  thy  doubted  reason's  dazzled  eye 
Through  the  mysterious  gulf  of  vast  immensity. 

Prior. 
Let  the  sleerd  Turk  be  deaf  to  matron's  cries. 
See  virgins  ravish 'd  with  relentless  eyes.        Ticket. 

So  perish  all  whose  breasts  the  furies  steeVd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Popt. 
Stee'ly,  st^^'li.  adj.  [from  steel.^ 

1.  Made  of  steel. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance. 

Shakspeare. 

Here  smokes  his  forge,  he  'iares  his  sinewy  arm, 
And  early  strokes  the  sounding  anvil  warm; 
Around  his  shop  the  steely  sparkles  flew. 
As  for  the  steed  be  shap'd  the  bending  shoe.     Gay. 

2.  Hard;   firm. 

That  she  would  unarm  her  noble  heart  of  that 
steely  resistance  against  the  sweet  blows  of  love. 

Sidney. 

Stee'lyard,  st^dl'yird.*'*  n.  s.  \^sterl  and 
yard.'\  A  kind  of  balance,  in  which  the 
weight  is  moved  along  an  iron  rod,  and 
grows  heavier  as  it  is  removed  further 
from  the  fulcrum. 
Steen  or  Stean,  st^dn.  n.  s,  A  vessel  of 
clay  or  stone.  Mnsworth. 

STEEP,  st^^p.a^e  adj.  [fceap,  Saxon.] 
Rising  or  descending  with  great  incli- 
nation; precipitous. 

The  mountains  shall  be  thrown  down,  and  the 
steep  places  shall  fall.  Ezekiel. 

He  now  had  conquer'd  Anxur's  steep  ascent. 

Mdison. 

Steepj  st^^p.  n.  s.  Precipice;  ascent  or 
descent  approaching  to  perpendicula- 
rity 

As  that  Theban  monster  that  propos'd 
Her  riddle,  and  him,  who  solv'd  it  not,  devour'd; 
That  once  found  out  and  solv'd,  for  grief  and  spight, 
Cast  herself  headlong  from  the  Ismeniau  steep. 

Mlton. 

As  high  turrets  for  their  airy  steep 
Require  foundations  in  proportion  deep; 
And  lofty  cedars  as  far  upwards  shoot 
As  to  the  nether  heavens  they  drive  the  root; 
So  low  did  her  secure  foundation  lie. 
She  was  not  humble,  but  humility.  Dryden. 

Instructs  the  beast  to  know  his  native  force; 
To  take  the  bit  between  his  teeth,  and  fly 
To  the  next  headlong  steep  of  anarchy,        Dryden. 

We  bad  on  each  side  naked  rocks  and  mountains, 
broken  into  a  thousand  irregular  steeps  and  precipi- 
ces. Addison. 

Leaning  o'er  the  rails,  he  musing  stood. 
And  view'd  below  the  black  canal  of  mud. 
Where  common  shores  a  lulling  murmur  keep, 
Whose  torrents  rush  from  Holborn's  fatal  steep. 

Gay. 

To  Steep,  stfi^p.  v.  a.  [sti/i/ien,  Dutch,] 

To  soak;  to  macerate;  to  imbue;  to  dip. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail, 
Adown  so  fast,  and  aM  his  armour  steep, 
For  very  fellness  loud  he  'gan  to  weep.       (Spenser. 

He,  like  an  adder  larking  in  the  weeds, 
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His  wand'ring  thought  in  deep  desire  does  steep; 
And  his  frail  eye  with  spoil  of  beauty  feeds. 

Spenser. 
A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harmless  blood 
Of  sweet  young  Rutland.  Shakspeare. 

The  conquering  wine  hath  steeped  our  sense 
In  soft  and  delicate  Letbe.  Shakspeare. 

Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep''d  in  favours.  Shakspeare. 

Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  m  night; 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time 

Shakspeare. 
Most  of  the  steepi7^s  are  cheap  things,  and  the 
goodness  of  the  crop  is  a  great  matter  of  gain. 

£acon. 
Whole  droves  of  minds  are  by  the  driving  god 
CompelI'd  to  drink  the  deep  Lethean  flood; 
In  large  forgetful  draughts  to  steep  the  cares 
Of  their  past  labours  and  their  irksome  years. 

Dryden. 

Wheat  steeped  in  brine  twelve  hours  prevents  the 

smuttiness.  Jyiortimer. 

STEE'PLE,   st^i'pl.^e   „.  s.  [rceopel, 

jpcy-pei,  Saxon.]  A  turret  of  a  church, 

generally  furnished  with  bells;  a  spire. 

Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks;  rage,  blow! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  spout! 

Till   you  have  drench'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the 

cocks.  Shakspeare. 

What  was  found  in  many  places,  and  preached 

for  wheat  fallen  on  the  ground  from  the  clouds,  was 

but  the  seed  of  ivy-berries;  and  (hough  found  in 

steepies  or  high  places,  might  be  conveyed  Ihrber  or 

muted  by  birds.  Brown. 

A  raven  I  saw  steejiie-high,  just  over  your  house. 

L"  Estrange. 
They,  far  from  steeples  and  their  sacred  sound. 
In  fields  their  sullen  conventicles  found.      Dryden. 
Stee'ply,    st6ip'l6.   adv.    [irom    stee/i.'] 

With  precipitous  declivity. 
Stee'pness,  &t^6p'n^s  n.  s.  [from  stee/i.l 
Precipitous  declivity. 

The  craggedness  or  steepness  of  that  mountain 
maketh  many  parts  of  it  inaccessible.  Brerewoodt 
Lord  Lovel  swam  over  Trent  on  horseback,  but 
could  not  recover  the  farther  ^ide,  by  r  ason  of  the 
steepness  of  the  bank,  and  so  was  drowned.  Bacon. 
Vineyards,  meadows,  and  corn-fields,  lie  on  the 
borders,  and  run  up  all  the  sides  of  the  Alps,  where 
the  barrenness  of  the  rocks,  or  the  steepness  of  the 
ascent,  will  suffer  them.  Addison. 

Stee'py,  sti6p'6  adj.  [from  steefl.']  Hav- 
ing a  precipitous  declivity.  A  poetical 
word  for  steep. 

Who  hath  dispos'd,  hut  thou,  the  winding  way. 
Where  springs  down  from  the  steepy  craggs  do  beat.' 

ffoWon. 
A  prophet  some,  and  some  a  poet  cry. 
From  sleepy  Othrjs'  top  to  Pylus  drove 
His  herd;  and  for  his  pains  enjoy 'd  his  love.  Dryi. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  [  beholu  you  climb 
The  sleepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme.  Dryden. 

STEEK,  sl6^r.2*6  n.  s.  [fCype,  pceop, 
f  Ci.  pe,  Saxon;  stier,  Duich.j  A  young 
bullock. 

They  think  themselves  half  exempted  from  law 
and  obedience;  and  having  once  tasted  freedom,  do, 
like  a  steer  that  hath  been  long  out  of  his  yoke, 
grudge  and  repine  ever  after  to  come  under  rule 
again.  Spenser. 

Lacaon,  Neptune's  priest. 
With  solemn  pomp  then  sacrific'd  a  steer.    Dryden. 

Nor  has  the  steer, 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tyger  hangs. 
E'er  plow'd  for  him.  Thomson. 

To  Steer,  stedr.  v.  a.  [j'Ceupan,  y^j' 
pan,  Saxon;  stieren,  Dutch.]  To  direct; 
to  guide  in  a  passage:  originally  used  of 
a  ship,  but  applied  to  other  tilings. 

A  comely  palmer  clad  in  black  attire. 
Of  ripest  years,  and  hairs  all  hoary  gray, 
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That  with  a  staff  his  feeble  steps  d'li  steer, 
Lest  his  long  way  his  aged  limbs  should  tire. 

Spenser. 

If  a  pilot  cannot  see  the  pole  star,  it  can  be  no 

fault  in  him  to  steer  his  course  by  such  stars  as  do 

best  appear  to  him.  King  Charles. 

To  Stf.er,  3t6er.^*^  v.  n. 

1.  To  direct  a  course  at  sea. 

As  when  a  ship,  by  skilful  steersman  wrought, 
Nigh  river's  mouth,  or  foreland,  where  tiie  wind 
Veers  oft.  as  oft  so  stei.rs,  and  shifts  her  sail.   J^ilt. 

In  a  creature,  who=e  tlioughts  arc  more  than  the 
sands,  and  wider  than  the  ocean,  fancy  and  passion 
must  needs  run  him  into  strange  courses,  if  reason, 
which  is  his  only  star  and  compass,  be  not  that  he 
titers  by.  Locke. 

2.  To  conduct  himself. 

SteI'/rage,  sledr'idje.'"  n.  s.  [from  steer.'] 
1.  The  act  or  pract'ce  of  stecringj. 

Having  got  his  vessel  launched  and  set  afloat,  he 
committed  the  steerage  of  it  to  such  as  he  thought 
capable  of  conducting  it.  Spectator. 

3.  Direction;  rervulution  of  a  course. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  suit.  Shakspeare. 

3.  That  by  which  any  course  is  guided. 
His  costly  frame 
Inscrib'd  to  Phoebus,  here  he  hung  on  high. 
The  steerage  of  his  wings,  and  cut  the  sky.  Dryden. 
4).  Res^ulation  or  management  of  any  thing. 
You  r:iise  the  honour  of  the  peerage, 
Proud  to  attend  you  at  the  steerage.  Swift. 

5-  The  stern  or  liinder  part  of  the  slup. 

Si  f.e'hsmate,  st(fe^rz'mite.  >     n.  s.  \^/iteer 
Stee'rsman,  st^^rz'man.**  5   ^"^  man,  or 
matr.]    A  pilot;  one  who  steers  a  ship, 

What  pilot  so  expert  but  needs  must  wreck, 
Embavk'd  with  such  a  steersmate  at  the  helm? 

Milton. 

In  a  storm,  though  the  vessel  be  pressed  never  so 

hard,  a  skilful  steersman  will  yet  bear  up  against  it. 

VEslrange. 
Through  it  the  joyful  steersman  clears  his  way. 
And  comes  to  anchor  in  his  inmost  bay.       Dryden. 
Stega.vo'graphist,    st^g-a-nog'graf-fist. 
n.  s.  [?-fy«vos  and  y^u^u.j  He  who  prac- 
tises the  art  of  secret  writing.     Bailey. 
Stegano'graphy,      stfig-a-n6g'graf-fi.«i8 
n.  a.  [«-fy«y<)5    and   ypccpa.]      The  art  of 
secret  writing,  by  characters  or  ciphers 
intelligible  only  to  the  persons  who  cor- 
respond one  with  another.  Bailey. 
Stegno'tick,  st^g-n6t'tik.^°''  adj.  [reyvu- 

TtKof.]   Binding;  rendering  costive, 
Ste'le,  st^le.  n.  s.  [pcela,  Saxon;  stele, 

Dutch.]  A  stalk;  a  handle. 
STE'LLAR,  st6l'lar,»8  adj.  [from   stella, 
Latin.]  Astral;  relating  to  the  stars. 

In  part  shed  down 
Their  stellar  virtue,  on  all  kinds  that  grow 
On  earth;  made  hereby  apter  to  receive 
Perfection  from  the  sun's  more  potent  ray.  Milton. 
Salt  dissolved,  upon  fixation,  returns  to  its  afl'ect- 
ed  cubes,  and  regular  figures  of  minerals;  as  the 
hexa<;onal  of  crystal,  and  stellar  figure  of  the  stone 
astcria.  Glanville. 

Ste  llate,  st^riite.  adj.  [stcllatus.,  Lat.j 
Poiiued  in  the  manner  of  a  painted  star. 
Om  making  a  regulus  of  aniimony,  without  iron, 
found  his  regulus  adorned  with  a  more  conspicuous 
star  than  I  have  seen  in  several  ste/tole  regulu&es  of 
autiniony  and  mars  hoyle. 

Stella' HON,  st^lli'shiln.  n.  s.  [from  stel' 
la,  Latin.]   Emission  of  light  as  from  a 
star. 
Ste'llkd,  st^ri^d.  adj'  Starry. 

And  queocb'd  the  stelled  fires.  Shakspeare. 


Stelli'ferous,  st^l-Uf'f^r'ds.  adj.  [stella 
"  and /ero.]  Having  stars.  Diet. 

Ste'llion,  st^ryiin.  n.  s.  [stellio,  Latin,] 
A  newt.  AinsTJorth. 

Ste'llionate,  stdl'yfln-^t,  n.  s.  [stellionat, 
French;  stellionatus,  Latin.]  A  kind  of 
crime  which  is  committed  [in  law]  by 
a  deceitful  selling  of  a  thing  otherwise 
than  it  realiy  is:  as,  if  a  man  should  sell 
that  for  his  own  estate  which  is  actually 
another  man's. 

It  discerneth  of  crimes  of  stellionate,  and  the  in- 
choation<i  towards  crimes  capital,  not  actually  com- 
mitted. Bacon. 

Stem,  st^m.  n.  s.  [jtemma,  Latin.] 
1.  The  stalk;  the  twig. 

Two  lovely  berries  molded  on  one  stem, 
So  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

After  they  are  first  shot  up  thirty  foot  in  length, 
they  spread  a  very  large  top,  having  no  bough  nor 
twig  in  the  trunk  or  stem.  Raleigh. 

Set  them  aslope  a  reasonable  depth,  and  then 
they  will  put  forth  many  roots,  and  so  carry  more 
shoots  upon  a  stem.  Bacon. 

This,  ere  it  was  in  th'  earth, 
God  made,  and  every  herb  before  it  grew 
On  the  green  stem.  Milton. 

The  stem  thus  threaten'd,  and  the  sap  in  thee. 
Drops  all  the  branches  of  that  noble  tree.     Waller. 

Farewell,  you  flow'rs,  whose  buds  with  early  care 
I  watch'd,  and  to  the  chei»rful  sun  did  rear: 
Who  now  shall  bind  your  stems?  or,  when  you  fall. 
With  fountain  streams  your  fainting  souls  recal.' 

Dryden. 

The  low'ring  spring  with  lavish  rain 
Beats  down  the  slender  stem  and  bearded  grain. 

Dryden. 
I.   Family;   race;    generation.    Pedigrees 
are  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  branching 
tree. 

1  will  assay  her  worth  to  celebrate; 
And  so  attend  ye  toward  her  glittering  state, 
Where  je  may  all,  that  are  of  noble  stem. 
Approach.  Milton. 

Whosoever  will  undertake  the  imperial  diadem, 
must  have  of  his  own  wherewith  to  support  it ;  which 
is  one  of  the  reasons  that  it  hath  continued  these 
two  ages  and  more  in  that  stem,  now  so  much  spoken 
of  Hoicel. 

Dost  thou  in  hounds  aspire  to  deathless  fame! 
Learn  well  their  lineage  and  their  ancient  stem. 

Ticket. 

3.  Progeny;  branch  of  a  family. 

This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  victorious  stock,  and  let  us  fear 
His  native  mightiness.  Shakspeare. 

4.  [siammen,  Swedish.]  The  prow  or  fore- 
part of  a  ship. 

Orante's  barque,  ev'n  in  the  hero's  view, 
From  stem  to  stern  by  waves  was  overborn.  Dryden. 

To  Stem,  st^m.  v.  a.  [stamma,  Island- 
ickj  To  oppose  a  current;  to  pass  cross 
or  forward  notwithstanding  the  stream. 

They  on  the  trading  flood, 
Through  the  wide  Ethiopian  to  the  cape. 
Ply,  stemming  nighly  tow'rd  the  pole.  Milton. 

Above  the  deep  they  raise  their  scaly  crests. 
And  stem  the  flood  with  their  erected  breasts. 

Denham, 

In  shipping  such  as  this,  the  Irish  kern 
And  untaught  Indian  on  the  stream  did  glide. 

Ere  sharp  kcel'd  boats  tu  stem  thcfloo'idid  learn. 
Or  fill-like  oars  did  spread  from  either  side.    Dryd. 

At  length  Erasmus,  that  great  injur'ci  nf>me, 
Stemmed  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age, 
And  drove  those  holy  Vandals  oflTlhe  stage.     Pope. 
Stench,    slensh.    n.    s.   [from    fcencyn, 
Saxon.] 
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1.  A  stink;  a  bad  smell. 

Death,  death,  oh  amiable  and  lovely  death: 
Thou  odoriferous  stench,  sound  rottenness, 
Arise  forth  Irom  thy  couch  ol  lasting  night- 

Shakspeare 
bo  bees  with  smoke,  and  doves  with  noisome 
stench. 
Are  from  their  hives  and  houses  driv'n  away. 
T,,     .  .  ahakspeare- 

Physicians,  by  the  stench  of  feathers,  ci:r.  the 
rising  of  the  mother.  Eacon 

The  ministry  will  be  found  the  salt  of  tlic  e.rthi 
the  things  that  keep  societies  of  men  Ircm  .<tench 
and  corruption.  »,„y^_ 

The  hoary  Nar 
Corrupted  with  the  stench  of  sulphur  flows. 
And  into  Tiber's  stream  th'  infectto  current  throws. 

-Qddison. 
2.  I  find  It  used  once  for  a  good  smell. 
Black  bulls  and  bearded  goats  on  altars  lie. 
And  clouds  of  sav'ry  stench  involve  the  sky.  Dryden. 
To  Stench,  si^nsh.  v.  u.[from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  make  to  stink.  Not  proper,  or  in 
use. 

The  foulness  of  the  ponds  only  stencheth  the  water. 

Mortiiiur. 

2.  [for  staunch,  corruptly.]  To  slop;  to 
hinder  to  flow. 

They  had  better  skill  to  let  blood  than  stench  it. 

King  Charles. 
Rcstiingents  to  stench,  and  incrassatives  to  tnick- 
en,  the  blood.  Harvey. 

Steno'graphy,  st^-nog'graf-f^.  n.  s.  [s-£Vo\ 
and  ypoi.00).]   Siiortli.-incl. 

O  the  accurst  stenography  of  state! 
The  princely  eagle  shrunk  into  a  bat.     Cleaveland. 

Stentoropho'niok,  st^n-to-ro-fon'ik.  adj. 
[from  Stentor,  the  Homerical  herald, 
whose  voice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty 
men,  and  <puvy),  a  voice.]  Loudly  speak- 
ing or  sounding. 

Of  this  stentoruphonick  horn  of  Alexander  there 
is  a  figure  preserved  in  the  Vatican.  Derham. 

To  STEP,  st^p.  V.  n.  [j-caeppan,  Saxon; 
stafifien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  move  by  a  single  change  of  the 
place  of  the  foot. 

One  of  our  nation  hath  proceeded  so  far,  that  he 
was  able,  by  the  help  of  wings,  in  a  running  pace, 
to  step  constantly  ten  yards  at  a  time.         Wilkins. 

2.  1  o  advance  by  a  sudden  progression. 

Whosoever  first,  after  the  troubling  the  water, 
stepped  in,  was  made  whole.  John. 

Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father,  by  whose  death  he's  stepn''d 
Into  a  great  estate.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  move  mentally. 

When  a  person  is  hearing  a  sermon,  he  may  give 
his  thoughts  leave  to  step  back  so  far  as  to  rcLuMect 
the  several  heads.  H'aits. 

They  are  stepping  almost  three  thousand  ytsrs 
back  into  tiie  remotest  antiquity,  the  only  true  mir- 
rour  of  that  ancient  world.  Pope. 

4.  To  go;  to  walk. 

I  am  in  blood 
Slept  in  so  far,  that  should  I  uade  no  more, 
Returning  were  as  tedious  as  !;o  o'er.     Shakspeare. 

5.  To  com:   as  it  were  by  chance. 

The  old  poets  step  in  to  the  assistance  of  the  me- 
dalist. 'Itldison. 

6.  To  take  a  short  walk. 

See  where  he  comes;  so,  please  you,  step  aside; 
I'll  know  his  grievance.  >fhnkspeart. 

My  brothers,  v.  iieu  they  saw  me  wearied  out, 
Sti-pird,  as  they  s»id,  to  the  uexi  thicket  aside 
To  bring  mt  beiri*  s.  JV/i//on. 

V\  hew  your  lii;.  ii  r  w.  -.is  a  servant  who  h  '|  .-ns 
to  be  abroad,  answer,  that  he  haci  but  that  un'  nte 
slept  out.  ifjcdjt. 
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7.  To  walk  gravely,  slowly,  or  resolutely. 

Pynbus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  bashaws, 
stept  forth,  aud,  appealing  unto  his  mercies,  earnest- 
ly requested  him  to  spare  his  life.  KnolUs. 

When  you  slepp''d  forth,  how  did  the  monster  rage, 
In  scorn  of  your  soft  looks  and  tender  age!  Cowley. 

Home  the  swain  retreats, 
His  flock  before  him  stepping  to  the  fold.  Thomson. 

Step,  s^dp,  n.  s.  [pcaep,  Sax.  stop,  Dut.] 

1.  Progression  by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

Thou  sound  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk.     Shaksp. 

Liiig'ring  perdition,  worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once,  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You  and  your  ways.  Shakspeare. 

Who  was  the  tirst  to  explore  tU'  untrodden  path. 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  every  step?       Mdison. 

2.  One  remove  in  climbing;   hold  for  the 
foot;  a  stair. 

While  Solyman  lay  at  Buda,  seven  bloody  heads 
of  bishops  slain  in  battle,  were  set  in  order  upon  a 
wooden  step.  Knolles. 

The  breadth  of  every  single  step  or  stair  should 
be  never  less  than  one  foot,  nor  more  than  eighteen 
inches,  Wolton. 

Those  heights  where  William's  virtue  might  have 
staid, 
And  on  the  subject  world  look'd  safely  down. 

By  Marlbro'  pass'd,  the  props  and  steps  were  made 
Sublimer  yet  to  raise  his  queen's  renown.      Prior. 

It  was  a  saying  among  the  ancients,  Truth  lies  in 
a  w(  II;  and,  to  carry  on  this  metaphor,  we  may  just- 
ly say,  that  logick  does  supply  us  with  s(ej)S,  where- 
by we  may  go  down  to  reach  the  water.         Watts. 

3.  Quantity  of  space  passed  or  measured 
by  one  removal  of  the  foot. 

The  gradus,  a  Roman  measure,  may  be  translated 
a  step,  or  the  half  of  a  passus  or  pace,     ^rbutknot. 

4.  A  small  length;  a  small  space. 

There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death. 

1  Samuel 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Walk;  passage. 

O  may  thy  pow'r,  propitious  still  to  me. 
Conduct  my  steps  to  iind  the  fatal  tree 
In  this  deep  forest.  Dryden. 

6.  Gradation;  degree. 

The  same  sin  for  substance  hath  sundry  steps  and 
degrees,  in  respect  whereof  one  man  becometh  a 
more  heinous  offender  than  another.  Perkins. 

7.  Progression;  act  of  advancing. 

To  derive  two  or  three  general  principles  of  mo- 
tion from  phaenomena,  and  afterwards  to  tell  us  how 
the  properties  and  actions  of  all  corporeal  things  fol- 
low from  those  manifest  principles,  would  be  a  very 
great  step  in  philosophy,  though  the  causes  of  those 
principles  were  not  yet  discovered.  .\ewton. 

One  injury  is  best  defended  by  a  second,  aud  this 
by  a  third:  by  these  steps  the  old  masters  of  the  pa- 
lace in  France  became  masters  of  the  kingdom ;  and 
by  these  steps  a  general  during  pleasure  might  have 
grown  into  a  general  for  life;  and  a  general  for  life 
into  a  king.  Swift. 

The  querist  must  not  proceed  too  swiftly  towards 
the  determination  of  his  point,  that  he  may  with 
more  ease  draw  the  learner  to  those  principles  step 
by  step,  from  whence  the  final  conclusion  will  arise. 

fVatts. 
9.  Footstep;  print  of  the  foot. 

From  hence  Astrea  took  her  flight,  and  here 
The  prints  of  her  departing  steps  appear.     Drydtn. 

9.  Gait;  manner  of  walking. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  1  hasted  down; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look.        Prior. 

10.  Action;  instance  of  conduct. 

The  reputation  of  a  man  depends  upon  the  first 

steps  he  makes  in  the  world.  ^        Pope. 

Step,  st^p.  in  composition,  signifies  one 

who  is  related  only  by  marriage,  [f  ceop. 

Sax.  from  f  cepan,  to  defirive  or  make 


an  orfihan;  for  the  Saxons  not  only  said 
a  stefi-mother.f  but  a  atefi-daughter^  or 
stefi-son;  to  which  it  indeed,  according 
to  this  etymology,  more  properly  be- 
longs: but  as  it  is  now  seldom  applied 
but  to  the  mother,  it  seems  to  mean,  in 
the  mind  of  those  who  use  it,  a  woman 
who  has  stepped  into  the  vacant  place  of 
the  true  mother.] 

How  should  their  minds  chuse  but  misdoubt,  lest 
this  discipline,  which  always  you  match  with  divine 
doctrine  as  her  natural  and  true  sister,  be  found  un- 
to all  kinds  of  knowledge  a  step-mother?      Hooker. 

His  wanton  step-dame  loved  him  the  more, 
But,  when  she  saw  her  offer'd  sweets  refuse, 
Her  lov-e  she  turn'd  to  hate.  Spemer. 

You  shall  not  tind  me,  daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Ill-eyed  unto  you.  Shakspeare. 

A  father  cruel; and  a  step-dame  false.      Shaksp. 

Cato,  the  elder,  being  aged,  buried  his  wife,  and 
married  a  young  woman:  his  son  came  to  him,  and 
said.  Sir,  what  have  I  offended,  that  you  have  brought 
a  step-mother  into  your  house?  The  old  man  an- 
swered, Nay,  quite  the  contrary,  son ;  thou  pleasest 
me  so  well,  that  I  would  be  glad  to  hare  more  such. 

Bacon. 

The  name  of  step-dame,  your  practis'd  art, 
By  which  you  have  estrang'd  my  father's  heart. 
All  you  have  done  against  me,  or  design. 
Shows  your  aversion,  but  begets  not  mine.  Dryden, 

A  step-dame  too  I  have,  a  cursed  she. 
Who  rules  my  hen-pcck'd  sire,  and  orders  me. 

Dryden. 

Any  body  would  have  guessed  miss  to  have  been 
bred  up  under  the  influence  of  a  cruel  step-dame, 
and  John  to  be  the  fondling  of  a  tender  mother. 

^rbvthnot. 
Ste'ppingstone,   st^p'ping-stone.     n.    s. 
\_step  and  stone.']  Stone  laid  to  catch  the 
foot,  and  save  it  from  wet  or  dirt. 

Like  steppingstones  to  save  a  stride. 
In  streets  where  kennels  are  too  wide.  Swift. 

Stercora'ceoits,  st^r-ko-ri'shfls.^*''  adj. 
^stercoraceus,  ha.t.]  Belonging  to  dung; 
partaking  of  the  nature  of  dung. 

Green  juicy  vegetables,  in  a  heap  together,  ac- 
quire a  heat  equal  to  that  of  a  human  body;  then  a 
putrid  stercoraceous  taste  and  odour,  in  taste  resem- 
bling putrid  flesh,  and  in  smell  human  faeces. 

Arbuthnot. 

Stercora'tion,  st^r-ko-r&'shdn.  n.  s. 
[from  stercorOf  Lat.]  The  act  of  dung- 
ing; the  act  of  manuring  with  dung. 

The  first  help  is  stercoration;  the  sheep's  dung  is 
one  of  the  best,  and  the  next,  dung  of  kine  and  that 
of  horses.  Bacon. 

Stercoration  is  seasonable.  Evelyn. 

The  exterior  pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  not  only  for 
the  security  of  the  seed,  whilst  it  hangs  upon  the 
plant,  but,  after  it  is  fallen  upon  the  earth,  for  the 
stercoration  of  the  soil,  and  promotion  of  the  growth, 
though  not  the  first  germination  of  the  seminal  plant. 

Ray. 

Stereo'graphy,  st§r-r6-6g'gr3f-fd.^*8  n.  s. 
[fcfth  and  yf»(pM;  stereographies  Fr.]] 
The  art  of  drawing  the  forms  of  solids 
upon  a  plane.  Harris. 

Stereo'metry,  st^r-r6-6m'm6-tr^.**>^  n.  s. 
[jtfioi  and  i*.eTfiM}  stereomeirief  Fr.] 
The  art  of  measuring  all  sorts  of  solid 
bodies.  Harris. 

STE'RIL,  st^r'ril.  adj.  Isterile,  French; 
sterilis,  Latin.]  Barren;  unfruitful;  not 
productive;  wanting  fecundity. 

Our  elders  say. 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 

,    Shake  off  their  stfrii  curse.  Shakspeare. 


The  sea  marge  steril,  and  rocky  hard.      Shaksp. 

In  very  stent  years,  corn  sown  will  grow  to  an- 
other kind.  Bacon. 

To  separate  seeds,  put  them  in  water:  such  as 
are  corrupted  and  steril  swim.  Brown. 

She  is  grown  steril  and  barren,  and  her  births  of 
animals  are  now  very  inconsiderable.  More. 

When  the  vegetative  stratum  was  once  washed 
off  by  rains,  the  hills  would  have  become  barren, 
the  strata  below  yielding  only  mere  steril  and  mi- 
neral matter,  such  as  was  inept  for  the  formation 
of  vegetables.  Woodward. 

Steri'lity,  st6-ril'6-ti.  n.  s.  [^sterilitcy 
French;  sterilitas,  from  sterilis,  Latin.] 
Barrenness;  want  of  fecundity;  unfruit- 
ful ness. 

Spain  is  thin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 
sterility  of  t^Je  soil,  a»J  because  their  natives  are 
exhausted  by  so  many  employments  in  such  vast 
territories.  Bacon. 

An  eternal  sterility  must  have  possessed  the 
world,  where  all  things  had  been  fastened  everlast- 
ingly with  the  adamantine  chains  of  specific  gravi- 
ty, if  the  Almighty  had  not  said,  Let  the  earth 
bring  forth  grass,  the  herb  yielding  seed,  and  the 
fruit-tree  yielding  fruit.  Bentley. 

He  had  more  frequent  occasion  for  repetition 
than  any  poet;  yet  one  cannot  ascribe  this  to  any 
sterility  of  expression,  but  to  the  genius  of  his 
times,  which  delighted  in  these  reiterated  verses. 

Pope. 

To  Ste'rilize,  st^r'ril-ize,  v.  a.  [from 
steril.']  To  make  barren;  to  deprive  of 
fecundity,  or  the  power  of  production. 

May  we  not  as  well  suppose  the  sterilizir^  the 

earth  was  suspended  for  some  time,  till  the  deluge 

became  the  executioner  of  it?  Woodward. 

Go!  sterilize  the  fertile  with  thy  rage.     Savage. 

Ste'rling,  st^rTmg.*"  adj.  [Ol  this  word 
many  derivations  have  been  offered;  the 
most  probable  of  which  is  that  offered 
by  Camden,  who  derives  it  from  the 
EasterlingSy  who  were  employed  as 
coiners.] 

1.  An  epithet  by  which  genuine  English 
money  is  discriminated. 

The  king's  treasure,  that  he  left  at  his  death, 
amounted  unto  eighteen  hundred  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  Bacon. 

Several  of  them  would  rather  chuse  to  count  out 
a  sum  in  sesterces  than  in  pounds  sterling.  Addison. 

2.  Genuine;  having  passed  the  test. 
There  is  not  one  single  witty  phrase  in  this  eol* 

lection,  which  hath  not  received  the  stamp  and  ap- 
probation of  one  hundred  years:  he  may  therefore 
be  secure  to  find  them  all  genuine,  sterling,  and 
authentick.  Swift. 

Ste'rling,  st^r^llng.  n.  s.  [sterlingumy 
low  Latin,  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  English  coin;  money. 

This  visionary  various  projects  tries, 
And  knows  that  to  be  rich  is  to  be  wise: 
By  useful  observation  he  can  tell 
The  sacred  charms  that  in  true  sterling  dwell; 
How  gold  makes  a  patrician  of  a  slave, 
A  dwarf  an  Atlas,  a  Thersites  brave.  Garth. 

Great  name,  which  in  our  rolls  recorded  stands, 
Leads  honours,  and  protects  the  learned  bauds. 
Accept  this  offering  to  thy  bounty  due. 
And  Roman  wealth  in  English  sterling  view. 

C.  ^rbuihnot. 

2.  Standai'd  rate. 

STERN,  st^rn.  adj.  [fCypn,  Saxon.] 
1.  Severe  of  countenance;   truculent  of 
aspect. 
WTiy  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical  ?    Shaksp. 
I  would  outstare  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Outbrave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  sbe-be^r, 
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Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey, 
To  wi.'  the*  lady.  Shakspeare. 

It  sbull  not  be  amiss  here  to  present  the  stern  but 
liveiy  counteuance  of  this  so  famous  a  man.  Knolles. 

Gods  and  men 
Fear'd  her  stem  frown,  and  she  was  queen  o'  th' 
woods.  Miltojt 

The  judge  supreme  soon  cast  a  stedfast  eye, 
Slern,  yet  attemper'd  with  benignity.  Harte. 

2.  Severe  of  mannersj  harsh;  unrelent- 
ing; cruel. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou,  stent,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Sk(Jcspeare. 
The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes 

hard, 
Falls  not  the  ax  upon  the  humbled  neck 
But  fu-st  begs  parduu:  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  deals  and  lives  by  bloody  drops? 

Shakspeare. 
Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious? 
When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 
Aml)ition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff.    Shaksp. 
Then  shall  the  tvar,  and  stern  debate,  and  strife 
Immortal,  be  the  bus'ness  of  my  life; 
And  in  thy  fame  the  dusty  spoils  among. 
High  on  the  burnish'droof  my  banner  shall  be  hung. 

Dryden. 
How,  stem  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.  Dryden. 

3.  Hard;  afflictive. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time. 
Thou  shbuldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key; 
All  cruels  else  subscrib'd.  Shakspeare. 

Mischiefe  stood. 
And  with  his  stern  Steele  drew  in  streames  the 
blood.  Chapman. 

Stern,  st^rn.  n.  s.  [pteop.,  Saxon:  ot  the 
same  original  with  stecr.j 

1.  The  hind   part  of  the  ship  where  the 
rudder  is  placed. 

Let  a  barbarous  Indian,  who  had  never  seen  a 
ship,  view  the  separate  and  disjointed  parts,  as  the 
prow  and  stem,  the  ribs,  masts,  ropes,  and  shrouds, 
be  would  form  but  a  very  lame  idea  of  it.       yVatts 

They  turn  their  heads  to  sea,  their  sterns  to  land. 

Dryden. 

2.  Post  of  management;  direction. 

The  king  from  Eitam  I  intend  to  send. 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stern  of  publick  weal.     Shaksp. 

3.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

She  all  at  once  her  beastly  body  rais'd 
With  double  forces  high  above  the  ground, 
Though  wrapping  up  her  wreathed  stem  around. 

Spenser. 
STE'RNAGE,st^rn'idje.3°  „.  s.  [from  stern.'^ 
The  steerage  or  stern.  Not  used. 

Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy, 
And  leave  your  England  as  dead  midnight  still. 

Shakspeare. 
Ste'rnly,  st^rn'16.  adv.  [from  stern.^  In 
a  stern  manner;  severely;  truculently. 

No  mountaine  lion  tore 
Two  lambs  so  sternly.  Chapman. 

Sternly  he  pronounc'd 
The  rigid  interdiction.  Milton. 

Yet  sure  thou  art  not,  nor  thy  face  the  same. 
Nor  thy  limbs  moulded  in  so  soft  a  frame; 
Thou  look'st  more  sternly,  dost  more  strongly  move, 
And  more  of  awe  thou  bear'st,  and  less  of  love 

Dryden. 
Ste'rnness,  stdrn'nes.  n.  s.  [from  stern.^ 

1.  Severity  of  look. 

Of  stature  huge,  and  eke  of  courage  bold. 
That  sons  ul  men  amaz'd  their  sternness  do  behold. 

Spe)i3er. 

How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work  so  noble 
Wildly  bound  up!  or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  burrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  ste^-nness  of  his  presence!  Shakspeare. 

2.  Severity  or  harshness  of  manners. 


I  have  sternness  in  my  soul  enough 
To  hear  of  soldiers  work.  Dryden. 

Ste'rnon,  st^r'non.*^^  n.  s.  [r/f  vov.J  The 
breastbone. 

A  soldier  was  shot  in  the  breast  through  the  ster- 
non.  Wiseman. 

Sternuta'tion,    st^r-nu-ti'shiln.     n.    s. 
\8ternutatio,  Lat.]  The  act  of  sneezing. 
Sternutation  is  a  convulsive  shaking  of  the  nerves 
and  muscles,  occasioned  by  an  irritation  of  those  in 
the  nostrils.  Qiunci/. 

Concerning  sternutation^  or  sneezing,  and  the 
custom  of  saluting  upon  that  motion,  it  is  generally 
believed  to  derive  its  original  from  a  disease  where- 
in sternutation  proved  mortal,  and  such  as  sneezed 
died.  Brown. 

Sternu'tative,  st^r-nu'td-tiv.  adj.  \_ster- 
nutatif,  French,  from  sternuto^  Latin.] 
Having  the  quality  of  provoking  to 
sneeze. 

Sternu'tatory,  stdr-nu'td-tiir-^.^^2  sa?  n^ 
8.  [sternutatoire,  French;  from  sternu- 
to.,  Latin.]  Medicine  that  provokes  to 
sneeze. 

Physicians,  in  persons  near  death,  use  stemuta- 
tories,  or  such  medicines  as  provoke  unto  sneezing; 
when,  if  the  faculty  ai'ise,  and  sternutation  ensueth, 
they  conceive  hopes  of  life.  Brown. 

Ste'ven,  st^'vn.  n.  a.  [pcepen,  Saxon.] 
A  cry,  or  loud  clamour. 

Ne  sooner  was  out,  but  swifter  than  thought, 
Fast  by  the  bide  the  wolf  Lowder  caught; 
And  had  not  Roffy  rcnnc  to  the  steven, 
Lowder  had  been  slain  thilke  same  even.    Spemer. 

To  Stew,  sti.  x*.  a.  [^esluver,  French;  sto- 
verif  Dutch.]  To  seeth  any  thing  in  a 
slow  moist  heat,  with  little  water. 

Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place,  that  show'd 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  a  reeking  post, 
Stew''d  in  his  haste,  half  breathless.        Shakspeare. 
1  bruised  my  skin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dag- 
ger with  a  master  offence,  three  veneys  for  a  dish 
of  stewed  prunes.  Shakspeare. 

To  Stew,  stu.  v.  n.  To  be  seethed  in  a 
slow  moist  heat. 

Stew,  stu.  n.  s.  [estuve,  French;  stuja^ 
Italian;  estufa^  Spanish.] 
A  bagnio;  a  hothouse. 
As  burning  iEtna  from  his  boiling  stew 
Doth  belch  out  flames,  and  rocks  in  pieces  broke, 

And  ragged  ribs  of  mountains  molten  new, 
Enwrapt  in  coal-black  clouds  and  filthy  smoke.  Spen. 
The  Lydians  were  inhibited  by  C)rus  to  use  any 
armour,  and  give  themselves  to  baths  and  stews. 

Mbot. 
A  brothel;  a  house  of  prostitution. 
[This  signification  is  by  some  imputed 
to  this,  that  there  were  licensed  bro- 
thels near  the  stews  or  fishponds  in 
Southwark;  but  probably  stew,  like 
bagnio,  took  a  bad  signification  from 
bad  use.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  it 
has  any  singular.  South  uses  it  in  a 
plural  termination  with  a  singular  sense. 
Shakspeare  makes  it  singular.] 

There  be  that  hate  harlots,  and  never  were  at 
the  sleios;  that  abhor  falsehood,  and  never  brake 
promise.  Jischam. 

I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew.  Shakspeare. 

With  them  there  are  no  stews,  no  dissolute  houses, 
no  curtesans.  Bacon. 

Her,  though  sev'n  years  she  in  the  stews  had  laid, 
A  nunnery  durst  receive  and  think  a  maid; 
And,  though  in  childbirth's  labour  she  did  lie, 
Midwives  would  swear  'twere  but  a  tympany. 

Donnt' 


What  mod'rate  fop  would  rake  the  park  or  stexd, 
Who  among  troOps  of  faultless  nymphs  can  chooser 

Roscommon. 

Making  his  own  house  a  sle%o,  a  bordel,  and  a 

school  of  lewdness,  to  instil  the  rudiments  of  vice 

i'lto  the  unwary  flexible  years  of  his  poor  children. 

South. 

3.  [stowcn,  Dutch,  to  store.]  A  storepond; 
a  small  pond  where  fisn  are  kept  for 
the  table. 

STE'VVARD,  slu'urd.'^3  „.  s.  [j-cipapb, 
Saxon.] 

1.  One  who  manages  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther. 

There  sat,  yclad  in  red 
Down  to  the  ground,  a  comely  personage, 

That  in  his  hand  a  white  rod  managed; 
He  steward  was,  high  diet,  ripe  of  age. 
And  in  demeanour  sober,  and  in  council  sage.  Spen. 

Whilst  1  have  gold,  I'll  be  his  steward  still. 

Shakspeare. 
Take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  laud; 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute. 
Or  lowly  factor  for  another's  gain.  Shakspeare. 

How  is  it  that  I  hear  this  of  thee?  Give  an  ac- 
count of  thy  stewardship,  for  thou  mayest  be  no 
longer  steward.  Luke. 

Improve  all  those  talents  the  providence  of  God 
hath  intrusted  us  with,  because  we  are  but  stew- 
ards, and  must  give  an  account  of  them.      J\''elson. 

When  a  steward  defrauds  his  lord,  he  must  con- 
nive at  the  rest  of  the  servants  while  they  are  fol- 
lowing the  same  practice.  Swift. 

What  can  be  a  greater  honour,  than  to  be  chosen 
one  of  the  stewards  and  dispensers  of  God's  bounty 
to  mankind?  What  can  give  a  generous  spirit  more 
complacency,  than  to  consider  that  great  numbers 
owe  to  him,  under  God,  their  subsistence,  and  the 
good  conduct  of  their  lives.  Stoift. 

Just  steward  of  the  bounty  he  receiv'd, 
And  dying  poorer  than  the  poor  reliev'd.      Harte. 

2.  An  officer  of  state. 

The  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 
To  be  high  steward.  Shakspeare. 

Stewardship,  stu'iird-ship.  n.  s.  [from 
steward.']  The  office  of  a  steward. 

The  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broke  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship. 

Shakspeare. 
Shew  us  the  hand  of  God 
That  hath  dismiss'd  us  from  our  stewardship.  Shak. 
If  they  are  not  employed  to  such  purposes,  we 
are  false  to  our  trust,  and  the  stewardship  commit- 
ted to  us,  and  shall  be  one  day  severely  accountable 
to  God  for  it.  Calamy. 

Ste'wpan,  stu'pan.   n.  s.  [from  stew  and 

fian.']  A  pan  used  for  stewing. 
Sti'bial,   stib'b^-ll.   adj.   [from   stibium, 
Latin.]  Antimonial. 

The  former  depend  upon  a  corrupt  incinerated 
melancholy,  and  the  latter  upon  an  adust  stibial  or 
eruginous  sulphur.  Harvey. 

Stibia'rian,  stib-b^-a'r^-an.  n.  s.  [from 
stibium.]  A  violent  man:  from  the  vio- 
lent operation  of  antimony.  Obsolete. 

This  slibianan  presseth  audaciously  upon  the  roy- 
al throne,  and,  after  some  saciification,  fendereth 
a  bitter  pill  of  sacrilege  and  cruelty;  but,  when  the 
same  was  rejected  because  it  was  violent,  then  be 
presents  his  autimonian  potion.  lyhite. 

Sti'cados,  stik'a-dos.  n.  s.  [^sticadis,  La- 
tin.] An  herb.  Mnsworth. 
Stick,  stik.*""  n.  s.  [[pcicca,  Saxon;  stec- 

co,  Italian;  sccck,  Dutch.] 
1 .   A  piece  of  wood  small  and  long. 

Oni.ins,  as  they  hang,  will  shoot  forth  '  and  so 

will  the  l.erb  orpin,  with  which  in  the  counii.  t;,er 

tniii  their  houses,  binding  it  to  a  lath  or  sf-rk  Jt 

against  a  wall.  ^ 

°  £acon . 
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Some  strike  from  flashing  flints  their  fiery  seed, 
Some  gather  sticks  the  kindled  flames  to  feed. 

Dryden. 
2.  Many    instruments    long   and    slender 

are  called  sticks. 
To  STICK,  stik.  x;.  a.  preterit  stuck;  par- 
ticiple passive  stuck,  [pcican,  Saxon.] 
To  fasten  on  so  as  that  it  may  adiicrc. 

Two  troops  in  fair  ariay  one  moment  show'd; 
The  next,  a  field  with  fallen  bodies  sfrow'd: 
The  point-;  of  f  pears  are  stuck  within  the  shield, 
The  steeds  without  their  riders  scour  the  field, 
The  knights  uuhors'd  Dryden. 

Would  our  ladies,  instead  o{  sticking  on  a  patch 
against  their  country,  sacrifice  their  necklaces 
against  the  common  enemy,  what  decrees  ought  not 
to  be  made  in  their  favour!  Mdison. 

Oh  for  some  pedant  reign. 
Some  gentle  James  to  bless  the  land  again; 
To  slick  the  doctor's  chair  unto  the  throne. 
Give  law  to  words,  or  war  with  words  alone.  Pope. 
To  Stick,  stik   v.  n 

1.  To  adhere;   to  unite  ilscif  by  its  tena- 
city or  penetrating  power. 

I  will  cause  the  fish  of  thy  rivers  to  stick  unto 
thy  scales.  Ezekiel 

The  green  caterpillar  breedeth  in  the  inward 
parts  of  roses  not  blown,  where  the  dew  sticketh. 

Bacon. 

Though  the  sword  be  put  into  the  sheath,  we 
must  not  suffer  it  there  to  rust,  or  slkk  so  fast  as 
that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  draw  it  readily  when 
need  requires.  Raleigh 

If  on  your  fame  our  sex  a  blot  has  thrown, 
'Twill  e\er  stick,  thro'  malice  of  your  own.  Young. 

2.  To  be  inseparable;  to  be  united  witli 
any  thing.  Generally  in  an  ill  sense. 

Now  does  he  feel 
His  secret  murthers  sticking  on  his  hands.  Shaksp. 
He  i^  often  stigmatized  with  it,  as  a  note  of  in- 
famy, to  sticA;  by  him  whilst  the  world  lasteth. 

Sanderson. 

In  their  quarrels  they  proceed  to  calling  names, 

till  (hey  light  upon  one  that  is  sure  to  slick.    Swift. 

3.  To  rest  upon  the  memory  painfully. 

The  going  away  of  that  which  had  staid  so  long, 
doth  yetsticfc  Avith  me.  Bacon. 

4.  To  slop;  to  lose  motion. 

None  of  those,  who  stick  at  this  impediment, 
have  any  enemies  so  bitter  and  implacable  as  they 
found  theirs.  Kettlewell. 

I  shudder  at  the  name! 
My  blood  runs  backward,  and  my  faull'ring  tongue 
Sticks  at  the  sound.  Smith. 

5.  To  resist  emission. 

Wherefore  could  1  not  pronounce  amen.' 
1  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  be  constant;  to  adhere  with  firm- 
ness: sometimes  with  to^  and  some- 
times with  by. 

The  knave  will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee 
that:  he  will  not  out,  he  is  true  bred.     Shakspeare. 

The  first  contains  a  sticking  fast  to  Christ,  when 
the  christian  profession  is  persecuted;  and  the  se- 
cond a  rising  from  sin,  as  he  rose  to  a  new  chris- 
tian life  Hammond 

Some  slick  to  you,  and  some  to  t'  other  side 

Dryden. 

They  could  not  but  conclude  that  to  be  their  in- 
terest, and,  being  so  convinced,  pursue  it  and  stick 


Proverbial  sentences  are  formed  into  a  verse, 
whereby  they  slick  upon  the  memory.  Walts. 

9.   'lo  dwell  upon;  not  to  forsake. 

If  the  matter  be  knotty,  the  mind  must  stop  and 
buckle  to  it,  and  stick  upon  it  with  labour  and 
thought,  and  not  leave  it  till  it  has  mastered  the 
difiiculty.  ^cAt. 

Every  man,  besides  occasional  affections,  has  be- 
loved studies  which  the  mind  will  more  closely  sticA, 
(jj_  Locke. 

10.  To  cause  difliculties  or  scruple. 
This  is  the  difficulty  tliat  sticks  with  the  most  rea- 
sonable of  those  who,  from  conscience,  refuse  to 
join  with  the  resolution.  Swift. 

11.  lo  scruple;  to  hesitate. 
It  is  a  good  point  of  cunning  for  a  man  to  shnpe 

the  answer  he  would  have  in  his  own  words  and  pro- 
positions; for  it  makes  the  other  party  stick  the  less. 

bacon. 

The  church  of  Rome,  under  pretext  of  exposi- 
tion of  scripture,  doth  not  stick  to  add  and  alter. 

Bacon. 

Rather  than  impute  our  miscarriages  to  our  own 
corruption,  we  do  not  slick  to  arraign  providence 
itself.  L''Kstiange 

Every  one  without  hesitation  supposes  eter;  ny, 
and  sticks  not  to  ascribe  infinity  to  duration    Locke. 

That  two  bodies  cannot  be  in  the  same  place,  is 
a  truth  that  no  body  any  more  sticks  at,  than  at  this 
maxim,  that  it  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be, 
and  not  to  be.  Locke. 

To  stick  at  nothing  for  the  publick  interest,  is 
represented  as  the  refined  part  of  the  Venetian  wis- 
dom. Mdison 

Some  stick  not  to  say,  that  the  parson  and  attor- 
ney forged  a  will.  Jirbuthnot 

12.  To  be  stopped;  to  be  unable  to  pro- 
ceed. 

If  we  should  fail. 
We  fail! 


to  It. 


Tillotson. 


We  are  your  only  friends;  stick  by  us  and  we 
will  stick  by  you.  Davenant. 

The  advantage  will  be  on  our  side,  if  we  stick 
to  its  essentials.  Mdison. 

7.  To  be  troublesome  by  adhering:    witn 
by  or  /o. 

I  am  satisfied  to  trifle  away  my  time,  rather  than 
let  it  stick  by  me.  ■Pop* 

8.  To  remain;  not  to  be  lost. 


But  screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place, 
And  we'll  not  fail.  Shakspeare. 

They  never  doubted  the  commons;  but  heard  all 
stuck  in  the  lords  house,  and  desired  the  names  of 
those  who  hindered  the  agreement  between  the  lords 
and  commons.  Clarendon. 

He  threw:  the  trembling  weapon  pass'd 
Through  nine  bull-hides,  each  under  other  plac'd 
On  his  broad  shield,  and  stxick  within  the  last. 

Dryden. 
13.  To  be  embarrassed;  to  be  puzzle  ci 
Where  they  stick,  they  are  not  to  be  farther  puz- 
zled by  putting  them  upon  finding  it  out  themselves. 

Locke. 
They  will  stick  long  at  part  of  a  demonstration, 
for  want  of  perceiving  the  connexion  of  two  ideas, 
that,  to  one  more  exercised,  is  as  visible  as  any 
thing.  Lockt. 

Souls  a  little  more  capacious  can  take  in  the  con- 
nexion of  a  few  propositions;  but  if  the  chain  be 
prolix,  here  they  stick  and  are  confounded.     Watts. 
I  4.  To  Stick  out.  To  be  prominent,  with 
deformity. 

His  flesh  is  consumed  away  that  it  cannot  be 

seen,  and  his  bones  that  were  not  seen  stick  out  Job. 

15.  To  Stick  out.  To  refuse  compliance. 

To  Stick,  stik.   v.  a.   [j'Cician,   Saxon; 

stektn,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  stab;   to  pierce  with  a  pointed  in- 
strument. 

The  Heruli,  when  their  old  kindred  fell  sick, 
stuck  them  with  a  dagger.  Grew. 

2.  To   fix    upon   a   pointed   body:  as   he 
stuck  the  fruit  upon  his  knife. 

3.  To  fasten  by  transfixion. 

Her  death! 
I'll  stand  betwixt;  it  first  shall  pierce  my  heart: 
We  will  be  stuck  together  on  his  dart.         Dryden. 
4   To  set  with  something  pointed. 
A  lofty  pile  they  rear; 
The  fabrick's  front  with  cypress  twigs  they  strew, 


And  stick  the  sides  with  boughs  of  baleful  yew. 

Dryden. 
Sti'ckiness,    t.tik'k6-nes.      n.    e.      [liom 
sticky. j     Adhesive    quality;    viscosity; 
I'lutinousncss;  tenacity. 
fo  STl'CKLK,  stik  ki.*"*  v.  a.  [from  the 
practice    of  prizefighters,    who  placed 
seconds  witii   slaves  or  sticks  to  inter- 
pose occasionally.] 
1.  To  take  part  with  one  side  or  other. 
Fortune,  as  she  is  wont,  turn'd  fickle, 
And  for  the  foe  began  to  stickle.  Hudibras. 

To  coiitesi;  lo  altercate;  to  contend  ra- 
tricr  with  obstinacy  than  vehemence. 

Let  them  go  to  't,  and  stickle, 
\^'hethcr  a  concla\e  or  conventicle.        Cleaveland. 

Heralds  stickle,  who  got  who, 
So  many  hundred  years  ago.  Hudibras. 

To  iriin;  lo  play  fast  and  loose;    to  act 
a  part  between  opposilus. 

When  he  sees  half  of  the  Christians  killed,  and 
the  rest  in  a  fair  way  of  being  routed,  he  stickles 
beiw  ixt  the  remainder  of  God's  bust  and  the  race 
of  fiends.  Dryden. 

Sti  cKLfc-BAG,  slik'kl-bag.  n.  s.  [properly 
stiikli  back;  from  stick,  to  prick;  /jwti- 
gitius,  Latin]  The  smallest  of  fresh- 
water fish. 

A  little  fish  called  a  sticklebag,  without  scales, 
hath  his  body  fenced  with  several  prickles   Walton. 
Sti'ukler,  slik'kl-ur.'"*   n.  s.  [from  stic- 
kle.'] 

1.  A  sidesman  to  fencers;  a  second  to  a 
duellist;  one  who  stands  to  judge  a 
combat. 

Basilius  came  to  part  them,  the  sticklers  autho- 
rity being  unable  to  persuade  cholerick  hearers, 
and  part  them  he  did.  Sidney. 

Basilius,  the  judge,  appointed  sticklers  and  trum- 
pets, whom  the  others  shoulo  obey.  Sidney. 

Our  former  chiefs,  like  sticklers  of  the  war, 
First  fought  t'  inflame  the  parties,  then  to  poise: 

The  quaiTcl  lov'd,  but  did  the  cause  abhor; 
And  did  not  strike  to  hurt,  but  make  a  noise. 

Dryden. 

2.  An  obstinate  contender  about  any  thing. 
Quercetauus,  though  the  grand  stickler  (or  the  tria 

prima,  has  this  concession  of  the  irresolubleness  of 
diamonds.  boijle. 

The  inferior  tribe  of  common  women  have,  in 
most  reigns,  been  the  professed  sticklers  for  such  as 
have  acted  against  the  true  interest  of  the  nation. 

Mdison. 
The  tory  or  high  church  clergy  were  the  greatest 
stickleis  against  the  exorbitant  proceedings  of  king 
James  II.  Swft. 

All  place  themselves  in  the  list  of  the  national 
church,  though  they  are  great  sticklers  for  librrty 
of  conscience.  Swift. 

Sti'cky,  stik'k^.    adj.  [from  stick.]  Vis- 
cous; adhesive;  glutinous. 

Herbs  which  last  longest  are  those  of  strong  smell, 
and  with  a  sticky  stalk.  Bacon. 

STI  Ft,  siifi".  adj.  [fCip.  Saxon;  stiff, 
Danish;  styf,  Swedish;  sit/ur,  Islandick; 
siijf.  Dutch.] 
1.  Rigid;  inflexible;  resisting  flexure;  not 
flaccid;  not  limber;  not  easily  flexible; 
not  pliant. 

They,  rising  on  stiff  pinions,  tower 
The  mid  aerial  tky.  MUon. 

The  glittering  robe 
Hung  floating  loose,  or  stiff  v/ith  mazy  gold. 

nomson. 
■  Not  soft;  not  giving  way;  not  fluid;  not 
easily  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Still  less  and  less  my  l)oiling  spirits  flow; 
And  I  grow  stiff  sls  cooling  metals  do.         Dryden. 
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Mingling  with  that  oily  liquor,  they  were  wholly 
incorporate,  and  so  grew  more  stiff  a^ni  firm,  mak- 
ing but  one  substance.  Burnet. 

3.  Strong;  1  ot  easily  resisted. 

On  a  stiff  gale 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings.         Denham 

4.  Haidy;  stubborn;  Hot  easily  subdued. 

How  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!    Better  1  were  distract! 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Obstinate;  pertinacious. 

We  neither  allow  unmeet  nor  purpose  the  stiff 
defence  of  any  unnecessary  custom  heretofore  re- 
ceived. Hooker. 

Yield  to  others  when  there  is  cause;  but  it  is  a 
shame  to  stand  stiff  in  a  foolish  argument      Taylor. 

A  war  ensues,  the  Cretans  own  their  cause. 
Stiff  to  defend  their  hospitable  laws.  Dryden. 

6.  Harsb;  not  written  witli  ease;  constrain- 
ed. 

Stiff,  formal  style.  Gondibtrt. 

7.  Formal;  rigorous  in  certain  ceremonies; 
uot  disentragcd  in  behaviour;  starched; 
affected. 

The  French  are  open,  familiar,  and  talkative;  the 
Italians  stiff,  ceremonious,  and  reserved.      Jiddison. 

Stiff  fiivkm  arc  bad,  bui  let  not  worse  intrude, 
Nor  conquer  art  and  nature  to  be  rude.  Young. 

8.  Ill  S/iak.s/ieare  ii  seems  to  mean, strongly 
maintained,  or  asserted  with  good  evi- 
dence. 

This  is  stiff  news.  Shakspeare 

To  Sti'ffen,  stit'f'n.ios  ^^^  a  [fCipum, 
Saxon.^ 

1,  To  make  stiff;  to  make  inflexible;  to 
make  unpliant. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favour'd  rage. 

Shakspeare. 

He  stiffened  his  neck,  and  hardened  his  heart, 

from  turning  unto  the  Lord.  2  Chronicles. 

The  poor,  by  them  disrobed,  naked  lie, 
Veil'd  with  no  other  covering  but  the  sky; 
Expos'd  to  stiffening  frosts,  and  drenching  showers 
Which  thicken'd  air  from  her  black  bosom  pours. 

Sandys. 
Her  eyes  grow  stiffened,  and  with  sulphur  burn. 

Dryden, 

2.  To  make  torpid. 

Her  stiff ''ning  grief. 
Who  saw  her  children  slaughter'd  all  at  once, 
Was  dull  to  mine  Dryden  and  Lee. 

To  Sti'ffkn,  stif'f'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  stiff;  to  grow  rigid;  to  become 
unpliant. 

Aghast,  astonished,  and  struck  dumb  with  fear, 
I  stood;  like  bristles  rose  my  stiffening  hair. 

Dryden, 

Fix'd  in  astonishment  I  gaze  upon  thee. 
Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heaven, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stfffns  yet  alive; 
In  dreadful  looks,  a  monument  of  wrath.     Addison. 

2.  To  grow  hard;  to  oe  hardened. 

The  tender  soil,  then  stiffening  by  degrees, 
Shut  from  the  bounded  earth  the  bounding  seas. 

Dryden, 

3.  To  grow  less  susceptive  of  impression; 
to  grow  obstinate. 

Some  souh  we  see 
Grow  hard  and  stiffen  with  adversity.         Dryden. 
Stiffhea'hted,  stiff-iiirt'^d.    adj.    \^stiff 
and  heart.']     Obstinate;  stubborn;  con- 
tumacious. 
They  are  impudent  children,  and  stiff-hearted. 

Ezekiel. 
Sti'ffly,  stiff'i^.  adv.  [from  stiff.]  Rigid- 
ly; inflexibly;  stubbornly. 
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In  matters  divine,  it  is  still  maintained  stiffly, 
that  they  have  no  stiffhecked  force.  Hooker. 

1  commended  them  that  stood  so  stiffly  for  the 
Lord.  2  Esdras. 

The  Indian  fig  of  itself  multiplieth  from  root  to 
root,  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk,  making  the  '  ough,  being  overloaden  and  not 
stiffly  upheld,  to  weigh  down.  Bacon. 

.'jti'ffnecked..  stiff  n^kt.'S"  adj.  [s/?^and 
neck]  Stubborn;  obstinate;  contuma- 
cious. 

An  infinite  charge  to  her  majesty,  to  send  over 
such  an  artny  as  should  tread  down  all  thatstandeth 
before  them  on  foot,  and  lay  on  the  ground  all  the 
stiffnecked.  Spenser. 

This  stiff  neck'd  pride  nor  art  nor  force  can  bend. 
Nor  high-flown  hopes  to  reason's  lure  descend. 

Denham. 
Sti'ffness,  sdff'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  stiff.] 

1 .  Rigidity;  inflexibility;  hardness;  inepti- 
tude to  bend. 

The  stiffness  and  dryness  of  iron,  to  melt,  must 
be  holpen  by  moistening  or  opening  it.  Baco.i. 

The  willow  bows  and  recovers,  the  oak  is  stub- 
born and  inflexible;  and  the  punishment  of  that 
stiffness  is  one  branch  of  the  allegory.  L^Estrange. 

2.  Ineptitude  to  motion;  toipidness. 
The  pillars  of  this  frame  grow  weak. 

My  sinews  slacken,  and  an  icy  stiffness 

Benumbs  my  blood.  Denham. 

3.  Tension;  not  laxity. 
To  try  new  shrouds,  one  mounts  into  the  wind, 

And  one  below  their  ease  or  stiffness  notes.     Dryd. 
I.  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  contumacious- 
ness. 

The  vices  of  old  age  have  the  stiffness  of  it  too; 
and,  as  it  is  the  uofittesc  time  to  learn  in,  so  the  un- 
fitness of  it  to  unlearn  will  be  found  much  greater. 

South 

Firmness  or  stiffness  of  the  mind  is  not  from  ad- 
herence to  truth,  but  submission  to  prejudice.  Locke 

These  hold  their  opinions  with  the  greatest  stiff- 
ness; being  generally  the  most  fierce  and  firm  in 
their  tenets.  Locke. 

UnpUasing  formality;  constraint. 

All  this  religion  sat  easily  upon  him,  without  any 
of  that  stiffness  and  constraint,  any  of  those  for- 
bidding -appearances,  which  disparage  the  actions 
of  the  sincerely  pious  ^^Iterbury. 

6.  Rigorousufss;  harshness. 
There  fill  yourself  with  those  most  joyous  sights; 

But  speak  no  word  to  her  of  these  sad  plights. 
Which  her  too  constant  stiffness  doth  constrain. 

Spenser. 

7.  Manner  of  writing  not  easy,  but  harsh 
and  constrained. 

Rules  and  critical  observations  improve  a  good 
genius,  where  nature  leadeth  the  way,  provided  he 
is  not  too  scrupulous;  for  that  will  introduce  a  stiff- 
ness and  aflfectation,  which  are  utterly  abhorrent 
from  all  good  writing.  .  FLlton. 

To  Sti'fle,  sti'fl.*"*  V.  a.  [estoufer^  Fr.] 
1.  To  oppress  or  kill  by  closeness  of  air; 
to  suffocate. 

Where  have  you  been  broiling.' 
— Among  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedg'd  in  more;  I  am  sHjled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy.     Shakspeare. 

Pray'r  against  his  absolute  decree 
No  more  avails  than  breath  against  the  wind. 
Blown  stifling  back  on  him  that  breathes  it  forth. 

J^Hlton 

That  part  of  the  air  that  we  drew  out,  left  the 
more  room  for  the  stifling  steams  of  the  coals  to  be 
received  into  it.  Boyle, 

Stifled  with  kisses  a  sweet  death  he  dies.  Ihyden. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close  and 
warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  them  with  cnre;  and,  all  on 
a  sudden,  the  cold  regimen  is  in  vo'suc.  Baker. 

I  took  my  leave,  being  half  sJi/ied  with  the  close- 
ness qf  the  room,  Swiji. 
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2.  To  keep  in;  to  hinder  from  emission. 
Whilst  bodies  become  coloured  by  reflecting  or 
transmitting  this  or  that  sort  of  rays  more  copiously 
than  the  rest,  they  stop  and  stiflt:  in  themselves  the 
rays  which  they  do  not  reflect  or  transmit.  Aew/on. 
To  extinguish  by  hindering  communi- 
cation. 

4.  To  extinguish  by  artful  or  gentle  means. 

E\  ery  reasonable  man  will  pay  a  tax  with  chear- 
fulness  for  stifling  a  civil  war  in  its  birth.    ..iddison. 

5.  To  suppress;  to  conceal. 

If 't  prove  thy  fortune,  Polydore,  to  conquer. 
Trust  me,  and  let  me  know  thy  love's  success. 
That  I  may  ever  after  stifle  mine.  Olway. 

6.  To  suppress  artfully  or  fraudulently. 

These  conclusions  have  been  acknowledged  by 
the  disputers  themselves,  till  with  labour  and  study 
they  had  stifled  their  first  convictions.  R'.ger.', 

On  these  two  pillars  will  our  faith  forever  stand 
firm  and  uumoveable  against  all  attempts,  whether 
of  vain  philosophy  to  better  the  doctrine,  or  of  vainer 
criticism  to  corrupt  or  stifle  the  evidence. 

IVaterland. 

You  excel  in  the  art  of  stifling  and  concealing 

your  resentment.  Swift. 

STI'GMA,  stig'ma.  n.s.  [s^z^-wa,  Latin.] 

1.  A  brand;  a  mark  with  a  hot  iron. 

2.  A  mark  of  infamy. 
Stigma'tical,  stlg-mat't^-kal.  )  ,. 
Stigma'tiok,  stigmat'liii.*°8    5 

[from  stigma.]  Branded  or  marked  with 
some  token  of  if'famy. 

Thou  art  like  a  foul  mishapen  stigmatick, 
Mark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided.         Skaksp. 

He  is  deform'd,  crooked,  old,  and  ere, 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind; 
Stigmatical  in  making,  worse  in  mind.    Shaks]ieare. 

To  Sti'gmatize,  slig'ma-tlze.  v.  a.  [s?/^- 
matiser,  French;  from  siignia.]  To 
mark  with  a  brand;  to  disgrace  with  a 
note  of  reproach 

Men  of  learning,  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  with  greater  honestj'  than  men  of  the  world;  be- 
cause the  former,  in  reading,  have  been  used  to  find 
virtue  extolled  and  vice  stigmatized;  while  the  latter 
have  seen  vice  triumphant,  and  virtue  discounte- 
nanced ..Iddison. 
Sour  enthusiasts  affect  to  stigmatize  the  finest  and 
most  elegant  authors,  both  ancient  and  modern,  as 
dangerous  to  religion.  .Addison. 
The  privileges  of  juries  should  be  asceriained, 
and  whoever  violates  them  stipnatized  by  publick 
censure.  Swift, 
Sti'lar,  sti'lar.  adj.  [from  stile.']  Belong- 
ing to  the  stile  of  a  dial. 

At  fifty-one  and  a  half  degrees,  which  is  Lon- 
don's latitude,  make  a  mark:  and,  laying  a  ruler  to 
tiie  center  of  the  plane,  and  to  this  mark,  draw  a 
line  for  the  stilar  line.  Moxon. 

Stile,  stile,  n.  s.  [pcijele,  from  pcijan, 

Sax?n,  to  climb.] 
1.  A  set  of  steps  to  pass  from  one  enclo- 
sure to  another. 

There  comes  my  master,  and  another  gentlematv 
from  Frogmare,  over  the  stile  this  way-       Shakf^i 
If  they  draw  several  ways,  they  be  ready  to  hang 
themselves  upon  eveiy  gate  or  stile  they  come  at. 

L^Estrange. 

The  little  strutting  pile. 

Yon  see  just  by  the  church-yard  stile,  Svifi 

i,  [stile,  French.]     A  pin  to  cast  the  siia- 

dow  in  a  sundial.  This  should  rather  be 

style. 

Erect  (he  stile  perpcBdicularly  over  the  substilar 
line,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  the  pole  of  your  place. 

Moxan, 

STJ/E'TTO,   stil-ldt't6.    v.  s.    [Italian; 

stilet,  Fr.]     A  small  dagger,  of  which 
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the  blade  is  not  edged  but  round,  with  a 
sharp  point. 

When  a  senator  should  be  torn  in  pieces,  he  hired 
one,  who,  entering  into  the  senate  house,  should  as- 
■ault  hitn  as  an  enemy  to  the  state;  and,  stabbing 
him  with  stUettoa,  leave  him  to  be  torn  by  others 

Hakewill. 

To  STILL,  still.  V.  a.  [rciUan,  Saxon; 
atillen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  silence;  to  make  silent. 

Is  this  the  scourge*  of  France? 
Is  this  the  Talbot  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
That  with  his  nanae  the  unothers  sft^t  their  babes? 

Shakspeare. 
The  third  fair  morn  now  blaz'd  upon  the  main, 
Then  glassy  smooth  lay  all  the  liquid  plain, 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  the  billows  scarcely  curl'd, 
And  a  dead  silence  slilVd  the  wat'ry  world.     Pope. 

2.  To  quiet;  to  appease. 

In  all  refrainings  of  anger,  it  is  the  best  remedy 
to  make  a  man's  self  believe,  that  the  opportunity 
of  revenge  is  not  yet  come;  but  that  he  foresees  a 
time  foi  it,  and  so  to  still  himself  in  the  mean  time, 
and  reserve  it.  Bacon. 

3.  To  muke  motionless. 

He  having  a  full  sway  over  the  water,  had  power 
to  slM  and  compose  it,  as  well  as  to  move  and  dis- 
turb it.  Woodward. 
Still,  still,  adj.  [stil,  Dutch.] 

1.  Silent;  uttering  no  noise.  It  is  well 
observed  by  Junius^  that  st  is  the  sound 
commanding  silence. 

We  do  not  act  that  often  jest  and  laugh: 
'Tis  old  but  true,  still  swine  eat  all  the  draugh. 

Shakspeare 

Your  wife,  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes. 
And  still  conclusion,  shall  acquire  no  honour. 
Demurring  upon  me.  Shakspeare. 

The  storm  was  laid,  the  winds  retir'd 
Obedient  to  thy  will; 

The  sea,  that  roar'd  at  thy  command, 
At  thy  command  was  still.  .Addison. 

2.  Quiet;  calm. 

Atin  when  he  spied 
Thus  fn  still  waves  of  deep  delight  to  wade. 
Fiercely  approaching  to  him,  loudly  cried.  Spenser. 

From  hence  my  lines  and  I  depart; 
I  to  my  soft  still  walks,  they  to  my  heart; 
I  to  the  nurse,  they  to  the  child  of  art.  Donru. 

Religious  pleasure  moves  gently,  and  therefore 
constantly.  It  does  not  affect  by  rapture,  but  is 
like  the  pleasure  of  health,  which  is  still  and  sober. 

South. 
Hope  quickens  all  the  still  parts  of  life,  and  keeps 
the  mind  awake  in  her  most  remiss  and  indolent 
hours.  Mdison. 

Silius  Italicus  has  represented  it  as  a  very  gentle 
and  still  river,  in  the  beautiful  description  he  has 
given  of  it.  Addison. 

How  all  things  listen,  while  thy  muse  complains! 
Such  silence  waits  on  Philomela's  strains 
In  some  still  ev'ning,  when  the  whisp'ring  breeze 
Pants  on  the  leaves,  and  dies  upon  the  trees.     Pope. 
3.  Motionless. 

Gyrecia  sit  still,  but  with  no  still  pensiveness. 

Sidney. 

Though  the  body  really  moves,  yet  not  changing 

perceivable  distance  with  other  bodies,  as  fast  as  the 

ideas  of  our  minds  follow  in  train,  the  thing  seems 

to  stand  still,  as  we  find  in  the  hands  of  clocks. 

Locke. 
That,  in  this  state  of  ignorance,  we  short-sighted 
creatures  might  i!ot  mistake  true  felicity,  we  arc 
endowed  with  a  power  to  suspend  any  particular 
desire.  This  is  standii.g  still  where  we  are  not  suf- 
ficiently assured. 

Thy  stone,  0  Sisyphus,  stands  still; 
IxioD  rests  upon  his  wheel. 
Still,  still,  n.  s.  Calm;  silence. 
Heme  the  hunter. 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  VVicd'-or  forest; 


Locke. 
Pope. 


Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  of  midnight, 
Walk  round  about  an  oak  with  ragged  horns. 

Shakspeare. 

He  had  never  any  jealousy  with  his  father,  which 

might  give  occasion  of  altering  court  or  council  upon 

the  change ;  but  all  things  passed  in  a  still .     Bacon. 

Still,  still,  adv.  [r^^^"^'  Saxon.] 

1.  To  this  time;  till  now. 
It  hath  been  anciently  reported,  and  is  still  re- 
ceived, that  extreme  applauses  of  great  multitudes 
have  so  rarified  the  air,  that  birds  flying  over  have 
fallen  down.  ^"^on 

Thou,  O  matron! 
Here  dying,  to  the  shore  hast  left  thy  name: 
Cajeta  still  the  place  is  call'd  from  thee, 
The  nurse  of  great  .ffineas'  infancy.  Drydcn- 

2.  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding. 
The  desire  of  fame  betrays  the  ambitious  man  into 

indecencies  that  lessen  his  reputation,  he  is  still 
afraid,  lest  any  of  his  actions  should  be  thrown  away 
in  private.  .Addison. 

3.  In  an  increasing  degree. 
As  God  sometimes  addresses  himself  in  tliis  man- 
ner to  the  hearts  of  men;  so,  if  the  heart  will  re- 
ceive such  motions  by  a  ready  compliance,  they  will 
return  more  frequently,  and  still  more  and  more 
powerfully.  South. 

The  moral  perfections  of  the  Deity,  the  more  at- 
tentively we  consider,  the  more  perfectly  still  shall 
we  know  them.  Atterhury. 

Always;  ever;  continually. 

Unless  God  from  heaven  did  by  vision  still  shew 
them  what  to  do,  they  might  do  nothing.      Hooker. 

My  brain  I'll  prove  the  female  to  my  soul, 
My  soul  the  father;  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  s/i/Z-breeding  thoughts.        Shaksp. 

Whom  the  disease  of  talking  srtW  once  possesseth, 
he  can  never  hold  his  peace.  Ben  Jonson. 

He  told  them,  that  if  their  king  were  still  absent 
from  them,  they  would  at  length  crown  apes. 

y  Davies. 

Chymists  would  he  rich,  if  they  could  still  do  in 
great  quantities,  what  they  have  sometimes  done  in 
little.  Boyle. 

Trade  begets  trade,  and  people  go  much  where 
many  people  are  already  gone:  so  men  run  still  to  a 
crowd  in  the  streets,  though  only  to  see.      Temple 

The  fewer s/iW  you  name,  you  wound  the  more: 
Bond  is  but  one,  but  Harpax  is  a  score.  Pope. 

.  After  that. 

In  the  primitive  church,  such  as  by  fear  being 
compelled  to  sacrifice  to  strange  gods,  after  repented, 
and  kept  stiU  the  office  of  preaching  the  gospel . 

Whitgift. 
6.  In  continuance. 

I  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head ; 
And,  like  the  watchful  minutes  to  the  hour, 
Still  and  anon  cbear'd  up  the  heavy  time. 
Saying,  what  want  you?  Shakspeare. 

Still,  still,  n.  s,  [from  distil.']    A  vessel 
for  distillation;  an  alembick. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
Whose  suckets  are  moist  alchimy; 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold. 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleaveland. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still  be 
taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the  still 
will  take  fire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  flame 
will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  candle  to  the  still. 

Newton. 

This  fragrant  spirit  is  obtained  from  all  plants  in 

the  least  aromatick,  by  a  cold  still,  with  a  heat  not 

exceeding  that  of  summer.  Arbvthnot. 

To  Still,  still,  v.  a.   [from  distil.]     To 

distil;  to  extract,  or  operate  upon,  by 

distillation. 

To  Still,  still,  -u.  n.  [^stillo,  Latin.]    To 

drop;  to  fall  in  drops.    Out  of  use. 

His  sceptre  'gainst  the  ground  he  threw. 
And  tears sti/i'ii  from  him  which  mov'd  all  the  crew. 

Chavma'» . 
Short  thick  sobs,  whose  thund'riug  volleys  float, 


And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubric  diroit 
In  panting  murmurs,  stiit'd  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever  bubbling  spring.  Crashau. 

Stillati'tious,  stli-la-tlsh'As.  adj.  [.s/i/Za- 
titius,  Latin.]    Falling  in  drops;  drawn 
by  a  still. 
Sti'llatory,  stll'lli-t4r-6/*"»*''  n.s.  [from 
still  or  distil.] 

1.  An  alembick;  a  vessel  in  which  distilla- 
tion is  performed. 

In  all  stillalories,  the  vapour  is  turned  back  upoi 
tself,  by  the  encounter  of  the  sides  of  the  stiltatory. 

Bacon. 

2.  The  room  in  which  stills  are  placed; 
laboratory. 

All  offices  that  require  heat,  as  kitchens,  stillatih 
ries.  stoves,  should  be  meridional.  fVolton. 

These  are  nature's  stillatories,  in  whose  cavern* 
the  ascending  va))ours  are  congealed  to  that  uni- 
versal aquavitae,  that  good  fresh  water.  J^ore. 
Sti'llborn,    stiil'b6rn.     adj.     [^still   and 
born.]    Born  lifeless;  dead  in  the  birth. 

Grant  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  stillborn,  and  that  we  now  possest 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation,  we  are 
A  body  strong  enough  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  casualties  were  but  matter  of  sense,  as 

whether  a  child  were  abortive  or  stillbom.   Graunt 

The  pale  assistants  on  each  other  star'd, 
With  gaping  mouths  for  issuing  words  prepar'd: 
The  stillborn  sounds  upon  the  palate  hung, 
And  Hied  imperfect  on  the  falt'ring  tongue.  Dryden. 
I  know  a  trick  to  make  you  thrive; 

O,  'tis  a  quaint  device! 
Your  stillbom  poems  shall  revive, 

And  scorn  to  wrap  up  spice.  Stcift. 

Sti'llioidr,  stil'l^-side.  n.  a.[stillicidium, 
Lat.]   A  succession  of  drops. 

The  stillicides  of  water,  if  there  be  water  enough 
to  follow,  will  draw  themselves  into  a  small  thread, 
because  they  will  not  discontinue.  Bacon, 

Stillici'dious,  stil-16-sid'y\is.  adj.  [from 
stillicide.]  Falling  in  drops. 

Crystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in  some 
places  not  unlike  the  stirius  or  stillicidious  depen- 
dencies of  ice.  Brown. 

Sti'lling,  slil'ling.  n.  s.  [from  atill.l 

1 .  The  act  of  stilling. 

2.  A  stand  for  casks. 
Sti'llness,  still'n^s.  n.  s,  [from  still.'] 

Calm;   quiet;,  silence;   freedom   from 
noise. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank! 
Here  will  we  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  musick 

Creep  in  our  ears:  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shakm. 
When  black  clouds  draw  down  the  lab 'ring  skies, 
An  horrid  stillness  fii-st  invades  the  ear, 
And  in  that  silence  we  the  tempest  fear.  Dryden. 
Virgil,  to  heighten  the  borrour  of  .(Eneas's  passing 
by  this  coast,  has  prepared  the  reader  by  Cajeta's 
funeral,  and  the  stillness  of  tlie  night.  Dryden. 

If  a  house  be  on  fire,  those  at  next  door  may 
escape  by  the  stillness  of  the  weather.  Swift. 

.  Habitual  silence;  taciturnity. 

The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted.  Shakspeare. 

Sti'llstaxd,    stiU'stSnd.  n.  s.    [^still  and 
stand.]     Absence  of  motion. 

The  tide,  swell'd  up  unto  his  height, 
Then  makes  a  stillstand,  running  neither  way. 

Shakspeare. 
Sti'lly,  sliri^.  adv.  [from  still.] 

1.  Silenily;  not  loudly. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 

nip:ht, 
The  hum  of  ei(b'  r  army  stUly  sounds.   Shakspem. 

2.  Calmly;  not  tumultuousiy. 
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Stilts,  stilts,  n.  a.  [styKor,  Swedish;  stel- 
ten.  Dutch;  fCceican,  Saxon.]  Supports 
on  winch  boys  raise  themselves  wlieu 
they  walk. 

Some  could  not  be  content  to  walk  upon  the  bat- 
tlements, but  they  must  put  themselves  upon  slills 

howel. 
The  heron,  and  such  like  fowl  that  live  of  fishes, 
walk  on  long  stilts  like  the  people  in  the  marshes. 

More. 
Men  must  not  walk  upon  stilts.  L^Eslrange 

To  STI'MULATL:,  stim'mii-lite.  v.  a. 
\_.stimulo,  Latin.J 

1.  To  prick. 

2.  To  prick  forward;  to  excite  by  some 
pungent  motive. 

3.  [In  physick.]  To  excite  a  quick  sen- 
sation, with  a  derivation  toward  the  part. 

Extreme  cold  stimulates,  producing  first  a  rigour, 
and  then  a  glowing  heat,  those  things  which  stimu- 
late in  the  extreme  degree  excite  pain,  ^rbuthnot 
Some  medicines  lubricate,  and  others  botli  lubri- 
cate and  stimulate.  Sharp. 
Stimula'tion,  stim-mu-la'shin.  n.  s. 
\jtimulatio,  Latin.]  Excitement;  pun- 
gency. 

Some  persons,  from  the  secret  s^imMfaf/Jons  of  va- 
nity or  envy,  despise  a  valuable  beok,  and  throw 
contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale.  Watts. 

To  STIN(t,  sting,  v.  a.  pret.  stung  or 
stang;  participle  passive  sCang  or  stung. 
[ptinjan,  Sax.  stungen,  sore  pricked, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  pierce  or  wound  with  a  point  dart- 
ed out,  as  that  of  wasps  or  scorpions. 

The  snake,  rolled  in  a  flow'ry  bank, 
With  shining  checker'd  slough,  doth  stin^  a  child 
That  for  the  beauty  thinks  it  excellent.  Sliakspeare 
That  snakes  and  vipers  sting,  and  transmit  their 
mischief  by  the  tail,  is  not  easily  to  be  justified; 
the  poison  lying  about  the  teeth,  and  communicated 
by  the  bite.  Brown. 

2.  To  pain  acutely. 

His  unkindoess, 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  right 
To  his  dogheartcd  daughters;  these  things  sting  him 
So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shakspeare. 

No  more  I  wave 
To  prove  the  hero. — Slander  stings  the  brave.  Pope. 
The  stinging  lash  apply.  Pope. 

Sting,  sting,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sliarp  point  with  which  some  ani- 
mals are  armed,  and  which  is  common- 
ly venomous. 

Serpents  have  venomous  teeth,  which  are  mis- 
taken for  their  sting  Bacon. 

His  rapier  was  a  hornet's  sling; 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  thing; 
For  if  he  chanc'd  to  hurt  the  king; 
It  would  be  long  in  healing.  Drayton. 

2.  Any  thing  thai  gives  pain. 

The  Jews  receiving  this  book  originally  with 
such  sting  in  it,  shews  that  the  authority  was  hi<»h. 

Forbes. 

3.  The  point  in  the  last  verse. 

It  is  not  the  jerk  or  sling  of  an  epigram,  nor 
the  seeming  contradiction  of  a  poor  antithesis 

Dnjden. 

4.  Remorse  of  conscience. 


Sti'ngily,  slin'je-le.  adv.  [from  stirigy.l 
Covetously 

Sti'nginess,  stin'j6-n^s.  n.  «  [from  stin- 
gy] Avarice;  covetousness;  niggard- 
liness. 
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Sti'ngless,  sting'lds.   adj.   [from  sting.'^ 
Having  no  sting. 
He  hugs  this  viper  when  he  thinks  it  stingless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Sti'ngo,  sting'go.  n.  s.  [from  the  siiarp- 
ness  of  the  taste.]  Old  beer.  A  cant 
word. 
Sti'ngy,  stin'j^.  adj.  [a  low  cant  word. 
In  this  word,  with  its  derivatives,  the  5- 
is  pronounced  as  in  gem.']  Covetous; 
nigxardiy,  avaricious. 

A.  stingy  narrow-hearted  fellow  that  had  a  deal  of 
choice  fruit,  had  not  the  heart  to  touch  it  till  it  be- 
gan to  be  rotten.  VEstrange- 
He  relates  it  only  by  parcels,  and  won't  give  us 
the  wiiole,  which  forces  me  to  bespeak  bis  friends 
to  engage  him  to  lay  aside  that  stingy  humour,  and 
gratify  the  publick  at  once.  .irhvUhnoi. 
To  STINK,  sungk.  v.  n.   preterit  stunk 
or  stank,     [pcmian,   Saxon;    stincken, 
Dutch.]     To  emit  an  offensive  smell, 
commonly  a  smell  of  putrefaction. 
John,  it  will  be  stinking  law  for  his  breath. 

Shakspeare. 
When  the  children  of  Ammon  saw  that  they 
stank  before  David,  they  sent  and  hired  Syrians. 

2  Samuel. 

What  a  fool  art  thou,  to  leave  thy  mother  for  a 

nasty  stinking  goat!  L  Estrange. 

Most  of  smells  want  names;  sweet  and  stinking 

serve  our  turn  for  these  ideas,  which  is  little  more 

than  to  call  them  pleasing  and  displeasing.    Locke. 

Chloris,  this  costly  way  to  stink  give  o'er, 
'Tis  throwing  sweet  into  a  common  shore; 
Not  all  Arabia  would  suflScient  be; 
Thou  smell'st  not  of  thy  sweets,  they  slink  of  thee. 

Grranville. 
Stink,  stlngk.^o^  „,   g.  [from   the  verb.] 
Offensive  smell. 

Those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor  are 
not  most  pernicious;  but  such  airs  as  have  some 
similitude  with  man's  body,  and  so  betray  the 
spirits.  Bacon. 

They  share  a  sin;  and  such  proportions  fall. 
That,  like  a  stink,  'tis  nothing  to  them  all.  Dryden. 

By  what  criterion  do  ye  eat,  d'ye  think, 
If  this  is  priz'd  for  sweetness,  that  for  stink?  Pope. 
Sxi'xKARDjStingk'iird.'**  n.s.  [irom  stink.'] 

A  inran  stinking  paltry  fellow. 
Sti'nkek,  stingk'i'ir.fls  n.  s.  [from  stink.'] 
Something  intended  to  offend   by  the 
smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  burning  of  stinkpots 
or  stinkers  in  contagious  lanes  Harvey. 

Sti'nkingly,  stingk'ing-l^.^io  adv.  [from 
stinking. j     With  a  stink. 

Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life 
So  stinkingly  depending.'  ShaJc^eare. 

Sti'nkpot,  siingk'pot.  n.  s.  [from  .v;^;;;^- 
and  //o/.J  An  artificial  composition  of- 
fensive to  the  smell. 

The  air  may  be  purified  by  fires  of  pitch  barrels, 
especially  in  close  places,  by  burning  o£  stinHpots 

Harvey 
To  Stint,  stint,  -v.  a.   \_stynta,  Swedish; 
stunta,  Islandick.]    To  bound;  to  limit; 
to  confine;  to  restrain;  to  stop 

The  reason  hereof  is  the  end  which  he  hath  pro- 
posed, and  the  law  whei-eby  his  wisdom  \\9.{\\  stinttd 
the  eflects  of  his  power  in  such  sort,  that  it  doth 
not  work  infinitely,  but  correspondently,  unto  that 
end  for  which  it  worketh.  Hooker 

Then  hopeless,  heartless,  'gan  the  cunning  thief 
Persuade  us  die,  to  rtint  all  further  strife    -Spenser. 

Nature  wisely  stints  our  appetite. 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturb'd  delight. 

Di'yden 
I  shall  not  go  about  to  extenuate  the  laiituc;-  of 
the  curse  upon  Uie  earth,  ors<tn(  it  only  to  the  pro- 
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duction  of  weeds;  but  give  it  its  full  scope,  in  an 
universal  diminution  of  the  fruitfuluess  of  tLe  earth. 

Woodicard. 
A  supposed  heathen  deity  might  be  so  poor  iu  his 
attributes,  so  stinted  in  his  knortieiJge,  that  a  pagan 
might  hope  to  conceal  his  perjury  from  his  notice. 

^/iddison. 
Few  countries  which,  if  well  cultivated,  would 
not  support  double  their  inhabitants:  and  yet  fewer 
where  one  thirU  are  not  extremely  stinted  in  neces- 
saries. Stcift. 
She  stmts  them  in  their  meals,  and  is  verv  scru- 
pulous of  uiiat  they  eat  and  drink,  and  tells  them 
how  maoj  line  shapes  she  has  seen  spoiled  in  her 
time  for  want  of  such  care.  Law. 
Stini,  sum.  n.  s.  [from  ihe  verb.] 
Limit;  bound;  restraint. 
We  must  come  at  the  lc:.glh  to  some  pause:  for 
if  every  th.ng  w.  10  to  oe  desired  for  some  other 
without  any  sUat,   there  could   be   no  certain  end 
proposed  unto  our  actions;  we  should  goon  we  know 
not  whither.                                                     Hooker. 
The  exteriors  of  mourning,  a  decent  funerai,  und 
black  habits,  aie  the  usual  stints  of  comaiun  hus- 
bands.                                                             Dryden. 
2.  A  proportion;  a  quantity  assigned. 

Touching  the  stint  or  measure  thereof,  rites  and 
ceremonies,  and  other  external  things  of  the  like 
nature,  being  hurtful  unto  the  church,  either  in 
respect  of  their  quality,  or  in  regard  of  their  num- 
ber; in  the  former  there  could  be  no  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty what  would  be  done;  their  deliberauon  in  the 
latter  was  more  difficult.  Hooker. 

Our  stint  of  woe 
Is  common;  every  day  a  sailor's  wife, 
The  masters  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe.  Shakspeare. 

He  that,  gave  the  hint. 
This  letter  for  to  print. 

Must  also  pay  the  stint.  Denham. 

How  much  wine  drink  you  in  a  day.'  my  stint  in 

company  is  a  pint  at  noon.  Swift. 

STl'PLND.  sli'pfcnd.   n.   s.   [^sti/iendiumj 

Latin.]   Wages;  settled  pay. 

Alt  the  earth 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries: 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

BenJonson. 
St.  Paul's  zeal  was  expressed  in  preaching  with- 
out any  offijrings  or  stipend.  Taylor. 
Stipendiary,  sti-p^n'd^-a-re,  or  sti-p^n'- 
je-a-r6.29.^  39*  "6  adj.  [stifiendiarius, 
Lat.]  Receiving  salaries;  performing 
any  service  for  a  stated  price. 

His  great  stipendiary  prelates  came  with  troops 

of  evil  appointed  horsemen  not  half  full.     Knolles. 

Place  rectors  in  the  remaining  churches,  whicli 

^  are  now  served  only  by  stipendiary  curates.     Swift 

Stipe'ndiary,  sti-pdn'dt-a-r6.   n.  s.  [^sti- 

Jiendiaire,  Fr.  stifiendiarius,  Lat.]    One 

who  performs  any   service  for  a  settled 

payment. 

This  whole  country  is  called  the  kingdom  of  Tu- 
nis; the  king  whereof  is  a  kind  of  stipeiuliarv  'mto 
t»^^T"'-k.  ^  ^6tof. 

If  thou  art  become 
A  tyrant's  vile  stip<:,uia,  ij,  ivith  grief 
That  vp.i.jiir  thus  tiiumpLant  1  behold. 
Which  after  all  its  tianger  and  brave  toil, 
Deserves  no  honour  from  the  gods  or  men. 
Sti'ptiok,  stip  iilv.   See  Styptick. 
ro    STI'PULATE,   stlj/pii-Jitf. 
[^sti/iulor,  Lat.   stifiuler.  Fr.]      To 
tract;  to  bar.i^aip;  to  settle  terms. 

The  Roni<ins  very  much  neglected  their  mari- 
(ime  affairs;  for  they  stipulated  widi  ;.!if  fni-r'-Hc/j- 
nians  to  furnish  them  with  ships  for  transport  and 

SuruLA  tion,  stip-u-la'shi'in.  n.  s.  [.s^t/iu- 
laf.'.'t,  Fr.  from  stipulate.']   Bar.  -i!,. 
We  promise  obediently  to  keep  all  G^d's  iom- 
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mandments ;  the  hopes  given  by  the  gospel  depend 
on  our  performance  of  that  slipulation.        Rogers. 
Stipula'tor,  siip-u-la'tur.  n.  s.  One  who 
contracts  or  bargains. 

To  STIR,  stLir.i'*  -u.  a.   [ycipian,  Saxon; 
stoorcn,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  move;  to  remove  from  its  place. 

My  foot  I  had  never  yet  in  five  days  been  able  to 
stir,  but  as  it  was  lifted.  Temfk. 

Other  spirits 
Shoot  through  their  tracts,  and  distant  muscles  fill : 
This  sov'reign,  by  his  arbitrary  nod, 
Restrains  or  sends  his  miuisters  abroad; 
Swift  and  obedient  to  bis  high  command, 
They  slir  a  finger,  or  they  lift  a  hand.    Blacknurre. 

2.  To  agitate;  to  bring  into  debate. 

Preserve  the  right  of  thy  place,  but  stir  not  ques- 
tions of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  assume  thy  right  in 
silence  than  voice  it  with  claims.  Bacon. 

One  judgment  in  parliament,  that  cases  of  that 
nature  ought  to  be  determined  according  to  the 
common  law,  is  of  greater  weight  than  many  cases 
to  the  contrary,  wherein  the  question  was  not  stirred; 
yea,  even  though  it  should  be  stirred,  and  the  con- 
trary affirmed.  Hale. 

3.  To  incite;  to  instigate;  to  animate. 

With  him  is  come  the  mother  queen; 
An  \i€  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 
Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 
To  bear  it  tamely.  Shakspeare. 

Nestor  next  beheld 
The  subtle  Pylian  orator  range  up  and  downe  the 

field, 
Embattelling  his  men  at  armes,  and  stirring  all  to 
blowes.  Chapman. 

4.  To  raise;  to  excite. 

The  soldiers  love  her  brother's  memory, 
And  for  her  sake  some  mutiny  will  stir.       Dryden. 

5.  To  Stir  u/i.    To  incite;  to  animate;  to 
instigate  by  inflaming  the  passions. 

This  would  seem  a  dangerous  commission,  and 
ready  to  stir  up  all  the  Irish  in  rebellion.    Spenser. 

The  greedy  thirst  of  royal  crown. 
That  knows  no  kindred,  no  regards,  no  right, 
Stirred  Porrex  up  to  put  his  brother  down.  Spenser. 
The  words  of  Judas  were  veiy  good,  and  able  to 
stir  them  up  to  valour.  2  J\Iaccabees. 

Having  overcome  and  thrust  him  out  of  his  king- 
dom, he  stirred  up  the  christians  and  Numidians 
against  him.  Knolles. 

The  vigorous  spirit  of  Montrose  stirred  him  up  to 
make  some  attempt,  whether  he  had  any  help  or  no. 

Clarendon. 
The  improving  of  his  own  parts  and  happiness 
stir  him  up  to  so  notable  a  design. 

More  against  Mieism, 
Thou  with  rebel  insolence  didst  dare 
To  own  and  to  protect  that  hoary  ruffian, 
To  stir  the  factious  rabble  up  to  arms.  Rowe. 

6.    To  Stir  u/i.     To  put  m  action;  to  ex- 
cite; to  quicken. 

Hell  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee,  at  thy  com- 
in";  it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee.  Isaiah. 

"Such  mirth  the  jocund  flute  or  gamesome  pipe 

Stirs  up  among  the  loose  unletter'd  hinds.     Milton. 

To  slir  up  vigour  in  him,  employ  him  in  some 

constant  bodily  labour.  Locke. 

The  use  of  the  passions  is  to  stir  up  the  mind 

and  put  it  upon  action,  to  awake  the  understanding, 

and  to  enforce  the  will.  Mdison. 

To  Stir,  stur.  v.  n. 

1.  To  move  one's  self;  to  go  out  ot  the 
place;  to  change  place. 
No  power  he  had  to  stir,  nor  will  to  rise. 

Spenser. 

They  had  the  semblance  of  great  bodies  behind, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  hill ;  the  falsehood  of  which 
would  have  been  manifest  as  soon  as  they  should 
move  from  the  place  where  they  were,  and  from 
tvhence  they  were  not  to  slir.  Clarendon. 


We  acknowledge  a  man  to  be  mad  or  melancholy 

who  fanries  himself  to  be  glass,  and  so  is  afraid  of 

stirring;  or,  taking  himself  to  be  wax,  dares  not 

let  the  sun  sbine  upon  him.  Law. 

2.  To  be  in  motion;  not  to  be  still;  to  pass 

from  inactivity  to  motion. 

The  great  Judge  of  all  knows  every  diffi:rent  de- 
gree of  human  improvement,  from  these  weak  stir- 
rings and  tendencies  of  the  will,  which  have  not 
yet  formed  themselves  into  regular  purposes,  to  the 
last  entire  consummation  of  a  good  habit.  Spectator. 
To  become  the  object  of  notice. 

If  they  happen  to  have  any  superior  character, 
they  fancy  they  have  a  right  to  talk  freely  upon 
every  thing  that  stirs  or  appears.  Walts. 

To  rise  in  the  morning.    This  is  a  col- 
loquial and  familiar  use. 

If  the  gentlewoman  that  attends  the  general's 
wife  be  stirritig,  tell  her  there's  one  Cassio  entreats 
of  her  a  little  favour  of  speech.  Shakspeare. 

Stir,  stur.  n.  s.  \^stur,  Runick,  a  battle; 

ystivrf,  noise,  Welsh.] 
1.  Tumult;  bustle. 

What  hallooing  and  what  stir  is  this  to  day? 
These  are  my  mates,  that  make  their  wills  their 

law. 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chace.      Shaksp. 
Tumultuous  stirs  upon  this  strife  ensue.    Drayton. 
He  hath  spun  a  fair  thread,  to  make  all  this  slir 
for  such  a  necessity  as  no  man  c^er  denied. 

bishop  Bramhall. 
Tell,  said  the  soldier,  miserable  sir. 
Why  all  these  words,  this  clamour,  and  this  stir? 
Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day.' 

Denham. 
The  great  stirs  of  the  disputing  world  are  but  the 
conflicts  of  the  humours  Glanville. 

After  all  this  stir  about  them,  they  are  good  for 
nothing.  Tillotson. 

Consider,  after  so  much  stir  about  genus  and 
species,  how  few  words  we  have  yet  settled  defini- 
tions of  locfce. 
Silence  is  usually  worse  than  the  fiercest  and 
loudest  accusations;  since  it  proceeds  from  a  kind  of 
numbness  or  stupidity  of  conscience,  and  an  abso- 
lute dominion  obtained  by  sin  over  the  soul,  so  that 
it  shall  not  so  much  as  dare  to  complain  or  make  a 
stir.  South. 
2.  Commotion;  publick   disturbance;  tu- 
multuous disorder;  seditious  uproar. 

Whensoever  the  earl  shall  die,  all  those  lands 
are  to  come  unto  her  majesty;  he  is  like  to  make 
a  foul  stir  there,  though  of  himself  of  no  power, 
yet  through  supportauce  of  some  others  who  lie  in 
the  wind.  Spenser. 

He  did  make  these  stirs,  grieving  that  the  name 
of  Christ  was  at  all  brought  into  these  parts.  Mbot 
Being  advertised  of  some  stirs  raised  by  his  un- 
natural sens  in  England,  he  departed  out  of  Ireland 
without  a  blow.  Davies. 

Raphael,  thou  hear'st  what  stir  on  earth 
Satan,  from  hell  'scap'd  through  the  darksome  gulf, 
Hath  rais'd  in  Paradise,  and  how  disturb'd 
This  night  the  human  pair.  Milton 

3.  Agitation  of  thoughts;  conflicting  pas- 
sion. 

He  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief 
Still  waving,  as  the  stir  and  fits  of  's  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  bis  soul  saii'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship.  Shakspeare. 

Sti'rious,  sti'r^-fis.arf/.  [from  stiria,  Lat] 
Resembling  icicles. 

Chrystal  is  found  sometimes  in  rocks,  and  in 
some  places  not  much  unlike  the  stirtotts  or  stillici- 
dious  dependencies  of  ice.  Brown, 


Democracies  are  less  subject  to  sedition  than 

when  there  are  slirps  of  nobles.  Bacon. 

All  nations  of  might  and  fame  resorted  hither; 

of  whom  we  have  some  stirps  and  little  tribes  with 

us  at  this  day.  Bacon. 

Sti'rrer,  sttir'rir.^*  n.  «.  [from  atir.'j 

i.  One  who  is  in  motion;  one  who  puts 

in  motion. 

2.  A  riser  in  the  morning. 
Come  on;  give  me  your  hands,  sir;  an  early  stir- 

rer.  Shakspeare. 

3.  An  inciter;  an  instigator. 

4.  Stirrer  u/j.   An  inciter;  an  instigator. 
A  perpetual  spring,  not  found  elsewheie  but  in 

the  indies  only,  by  reason  of  the  sun's  neighbour- 
hood, the  life  and  stirrer  up  of  nature  in  a  perpe- 
tual activity  Raleigh. 
Will  it  not  reflect  on  thy  character,  Nic,  to  turn 
barreter  in  thy  old  days;  a  stirrer  up  of  quarrels 
betwixt  thy  neighbours.''                           ^rbuthnot, 

Sti'rrup,  stur'rijp.  n.  a.  [r^Jjejiap,  pci- 
pap;  from  pcijan,  Saxon,  to  cjimb,  and 
pap,  a  cord.]  An  iron  hoop  suspended 
by  a  strap,  in  which  the  horseman  sets 
his  foot  when  he  mounts  or  rides. 

Neither  is  his  manner  of  mounting  unseemlj, 
though  he  lack  stitrups;  for,  in  bis  getting  up  his 
horse  is  still  going,  whereby  he  gaineth  way ;  and 
therefore  the  stirrup  was  called  so  in  scorn,  as  it 
were  a  stay  to  get  up;  being  derived  of  ti.e  old 
English  word  sty,  which  is  to  get  up,  or  mount 

Spenser. 
Hast  thou  not  kiss'd  my  hand,  and  held  my  stir^ 


STIRP,  st^rp.ios  n.  s.  [..fir/ia,  Lat.]  Race; 
family;  generation.   Not  used. 

Sundry  nations  got  footing  in  that  land,  of  the 
which  there  yet  remain  divers  great  families  and 
slirps.  Spenser. 


rup'f  Shakspeare. 

His  horse  hipped  with  an  old  mothy  saddle,  the 
stirrups  of  no  kindred.  Shakspeara. 

My  friend,  judge  not  me, 

Thou  secst  I  judge  not  thee. 

Between  the  stirrup  and  the  ground, 

Mercy  I  ask'd,  mercy  I  found.  Camden. 

At  this  the  knight  began  to  chear  up. 

And  raising  up  himself  on  stirrup. 

Cried  out,  Victoria.  Hudibras. 

To  STITCH,  stitsh.  -v.  a.  [sficArc,  Danish; 
sticken^  Dutch,] 

1.  To  sew;  to  work  with  a  needle  on  any 
thing. 

2.  To  join;  to  unite,  generally  with  some 
degree  of  clumsiness  or  inaccuracy. 

Having  stitched  together  these  animadversions 
touching  architecture  and  their  ornaments.  Wolton, 

3.  To  Stitch  up..     To  mend   what  was 
rent. 

It  is  in  your  hand  as  well  to  aitch  up  his  life 
again,  as  it  was  before  to  rent  it  Sidney. 

I  with  a  needle  and  thread  stitched  up  the  artery 
and  the  wound.  ff^isemon. 

To  Stitch,  stitsh.  v.  n.  To  practise  nee- 
dlework. 
Stitch,  stitslu  «.  «•  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  pass  of  the  needle  and  thread  through 
any  thing. 

2.  [from  fCician,  Saxon.]  A  sharp  lanci- 
nating pain. 

If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  yourself 
into  stitches,  follow  me;yondgull  Malvolio  is  turned 
heathen,  a  very  renegado.  Shakspeare. 

A  simple  bloody  sputation  of  the  lungs  is  aifier- 
enced  from  a  pleurisy,  which  is  ever  painful,  and 
attended  with  a  stitch.  Harvey. 

.  A  link  of  yarn  in  knitting. 

There  fell  twenty  stitches  in  his  stocking. 

Motteux. 

4.  In  Chafiman  it  seems  to  mean  furrows 
or  ridges. 
Many  men  at  plough  be  made,  and  drave  earth 
here  and  there. 
And  turn'd  up  stitches  orderly.  Cftopman 
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5.  In  the  following  line,  allusion  is  made 
to  a  knit  stock. 

A  j<ifc/i-fall'n  cheek,  that  hangs  below  the  jaw, 
Such  wrinkles  as  a  skilful  hand  would  draw, 
For  an  old  grandam  ape.  Dryden. 

Sti'tchery,  stitsli'illr-6.  n.  s.  [from  stitch.^ 
Needlework.   In  contempt. 

Come  lay  aside  your  stitchery;  play  the  idle  house- 
wife with  me  this  afternoon.  Shakspeare. 

Sti'tchwort, stitsh'wilrt. n. «.  [^anthtmis.^ 
Camomile.  Ainsworth. 

Sti'thy,  stixH'^.  n.  s.  [^stedie,  Islandick; 
j-ci^,  hard,  Saxon.]  An  anvil;  the  iron 
body  on  which  the  smith  forges  his 
work. 

My  imaginationt  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  sttfhj/.  Shakspeare. 

To  SrivE,  slive.  v.  a.  [supposed  of  the 
same  original  with  sfew.] 

1.  To  stuff  up  close. 

You  would  admire,  if  you  saw  them  stive  it  in 
their  ships.  Sandys. 

2.  To  make  hot  or  sultry. 

His  chamber  was  commonly  stived  with  friends  or 
suitors  of  one  kind  or  other  Wotton. 

Sti'ver,  sti'vir.  n.  s.  [Dutch.]  A  Dutch 
coin  about  the  vaJue  of  a  halfpenny. 

Stoat,  stote.  n.  s.  A  small  stinking  ani- 
mal. 

Sto'cah,  sto'ka.  n.  s.  [Irish;  stochk,  Erse.] 
An  attendant;  a  wallet-boy;  one  who 
runs  at  a  horseman's  foot;  a  horseboy. 
Not  in  use. 

He  boldeth  himself  a  gentlemen,  and  scorneth 
to  work,  which  he  saith  is  the  life  of  a  peasant;  but 
thenceforth  becometh  an  horseboy  or  a  stocah  to 
some  kern,  inuring  himself  to  his  sword,  and  the 

'    gentlemanly  trade  of  stealing.  Spenser. 

Stocca'do,  stok-ka'do.  n.  a.  [^stoccato, 
from  stocco,  a  rapier,  Italian.]  A  thrust 
with  the  rapier. 

You  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stocnados,  and 
1  know  not  what.  Shakspeare. 

STOCK,  3t6k.  n.  s.  [fCoc,  Saxon;  stock, 
Dutch;  estoc,  French.] 

1.  The  trunk;  the  body  of  a  plant. 

That  furious  beast 
His  precious  horn,  sought  of  his  enemies, 
Strikes  in  the  stock,  he  thence  can  be  releas'd. 

Spenser. 

There  is  hope  of  a  tree,  if  eut  down,  that  it  will 

sprout  again,  though  the  root  wax  old  in  the  earth, 

and  the  stock  die  in  the  ground.  Job 

2.  The  trunk  into  wluch  a  graft  is  insert- 
ed. 

The  cion  over-ruleth  the  stock  quite;  and  the 
stock  is  passive  only,  and  giveth  aliment  but  no  mo- 
tion to  the  graft  Bacon. 

As  fruits  ungrateful  to  the  planter's  care. 
On  savage  stocks  inserted,  learn  to  bear; 
The  surest  virtues  thus  from  passions  shoot, 
Wild  nature's  vigour  working  at  the  root.         Pope 

3.  A  log;  a  post. 

That  they  kept  thy  truth  so  pure  of  old, 
When  all  our  fathers  worshipp'd  stocks  and  stones. 
Forget  not.  Milton. 

VVhy  all  this  fury?  What's  the  matter. 
That  oaks  must  come  from  Thrace  to  dance? 

Must  stupid  stocks  be  taught  to  flatter? 
And  is  there  no  such  wood  in  France?  Prior. 

4.  A  man  proverbially  stupid. 

What  tyranny  is  this,  my  heart  to  thrall, 
And  eke  my  tongue  with  proud  restraint  to  tie. 

That  neither  1  uiiay  speak  nor  think  at  all. 
But  like  a  stupid  stock  in  silence  die?         Spenser. 

While  we  admire 
This  virtue  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let's  be  no  ttoicks,  nor  no  sto(^.  Shdcspeare. 


5.  The  handle  of  any  thing. 

6.  A  support  of  a  ship  while  it  is  building. 

Fresh  supplies  of  ships. 
And  such  as  fitted  since  the  fight  had  been, 
Or  new  from  stocfa  were  fall'n  into  the  road.  Dryd. 

7.  [.stocco,  a  rapier,  Italian.]  A  thrust;  a 
stoccado. 

To  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see  thee 
pass  thy  puncto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse.        Shaksp. 

8.  Something  made  of  linen;  a  cravat;  a 
close  neckcloth.  Anciently  a  cover  for 
the  leg,  now  stocking. 

His  lackey  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot  hose  on  the  other.  Shakspeare. 

9.  A  race;  a  lineage;  a  family. 

Say  what  stock  he  springs  of — 
—The  noble  house  of  Marcius.  Shakspeare. 

His  early  virtues  to  that  ancient  stock 
Gave  as  much  honour  as  from  thence  he  took. 

Waller. 
The  like  shall  sing 
All  prophecy,  that  of  the  royal  stock 
Of  David,  so  I  name  this  king,  shall  rise 
A  son,  the  woman's  seed.  Milton. 

Thou  hast  seen  one  world  begin  and  end, 
And  man,  as  from  a  second  stock,  proceed.  Milton. 

To  no  human  stock 
We  owe  this  fierce  unkindness;  but  the  rock, 
That  cloven  rock,  produced  thee.  Waller. 

Thy  mother  was  no  goddess,  nor  thy  stock 
From  Dardanus;  but  in  some  horrid  rock. 
Perfidious  wretch,  rough  Caucasus  thee  bred. 

Denham. 

10.  The  principal;  capital  store;  fund  al- 
I'eady  provided. 

Prodigal  men 
Feel  not  their  own  stock  wasting.  Ben  Jonson. 

Let  the  exportation  of  home  commodities  be 
more  in  value  than  the  importation  of  foreign,  so 
the  stock  of  the  kingdom  shall  yeai'ly  increase;  for 
then  the  balance  of  trade  must  be  returned  in 
money  or  bullion.  Bacon. 

A  king,  against  a  storm,  must  foresee  to  a  con- 
venient stock  of  treasure.  Bacon. 
'Tis  the  place  where  God  promises  and  delights 
to  dispense  larger  proportions  of  his  favour,  that  he 
may  fix  a  mark  of  honour  on  his  sanctuary,  and  re- 
commend it  to  the  sons  of  men,  upon  the  stock  of 
their  own  interest  as  well  as  his  own  glory.    South. 

Some  honour  of  your  own  acquire; 
Add  to  that  stock,  which  justly  we  bestow. 
Of  those  blest  shades  to  whom  you  all  things  owe. 

Dryden. 
Yet  was  she  not  profuse,  but  fear'd  to  waste, 
And  wisely  manag'd  that  the  stock  might  last; 
That  all  might  be  supplied,  and  she  not  grieve. 
When  crowds  appear'd,  she  had  not  to  relieve; 
Which  to  prevent,  she  still  increas'd  her  store; 
Laid  up,  and  spar'd,  that  she  might  give  the  more. 

Dryden. 
Beneath  one  law  bees  live. 
And  with  one  common  stock  their  trafEc  drive: 
All  is  the  state's,  the»state  provides  for  all.    Dryd. 

Nor  do  those  ills  on  single  bodies  prey; 
But  oftener  bring  the  nation  to  decay. 
And  sweep  the  present  stock  and  future  hope  away. 

Dryden. 
Tf  parents  die  without  actually  transferring  their 
right  to  another,  why  does  it  not  return  to  the  com- 
mon stock  of  mankind.  Locke. 
When  we  brought  it  out.  it  took  such  a  quantity 
of  air  into  its  lungs,  that  it  swelled  almost  twice  as 
big  as  before;  and  it  was  perhaps  on  this  stock  of 
air  that  it  lived  a  minute  longer  the  second  time. 

Mdison. 
Be  ready  to  give,  and  glad  to  distribute,  by  set- 
ting apart  something  out  of  thy  stock  for  the  use  of 
some  charities.  Atterhury. 

Of  those  stars,  which  our  imperfect  eye 
Has  doom'd  and  fix'd  to  one  eternal  sky, 
Each,  by  a  native  stock  of  honour  great, 
May  dart  strong  influence,  and  diffuse  kind  heat. 

Prior. 
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They  had  law-suits;  but,  though  they  spent  theii 
income,  they  never  mortgaged  the  stock-  Arhuth. 
She  has  divided  part  of  her  estate  araongsi  tijem, 
that  every  one  may  be  charitable  out  of  their  own 
slock,  and  each  of  them  take  it  in  their  turns  to 
provide  for  the  poor  and  sick  of  the  parish.  Law. 
1  1.  Quantity;  store;  body. 

He  proposes  to  himself  no  small  slock  of  fame  in 
future  ages,  in  being  the  first  who  has  undertaken 
this  design.  jirbuthnot. 

1 2.  A  fund  established  by  the  government, 
of  which  the  value  rises  and  falls  by  ar- 
tifice or  chance. 

An  artificial  wealth  of  funds  and  stocks  was  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  had  been  plundering  the  pub- 
lick.  Sxcift. 

Statesman  and  patriot  ply  alike  the  stocks. 
Peeress  and  butler  share  alike  the  box.  Pope. 

To  Stock,  stok.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  store;  to  fill  sufficiently. 

If  a  man  will  commit  such  rules  to  his  memory, 
and  stock  his  mind  with  portions  of  sciipture  an- 
swerable to  all  the  heads  of  duty,  his  conscience 
can  never  be  at  a  loss.  Sovih. 

I,  who  before  with  shepherds  in  the  groves 
Sung  to  my  oaten  pipe  their  rural  loves, 
Manur'd  the  glebe,  and  stocked  the  fruitful  plain. 

Dryden. 

The  world  begun  to  be  stocked  with  people,  and 

human  industry  drained  those  uninhabitable  places. 

Burnet. 
Springs  and  rivers  are  by  large  supplies  con- 
tinually stocked  with  water.  Woodicard. 

2.  To  lay  up  in  store:  as,  he  stocks  what 
he  cannot  use. 

3.  To  put  in  the  stocks.  See  Stocks. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me:  I  serve  the  king, 
On  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you: 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  shew  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  Stock  u/i.  To  extirpate. 

The  wild  boar  not  only  spoils  her  branches,  but 
stocks  up  her  roots.  Dtcay  of  Piety. 

Sto'ckdove,  stok'diiv.  n.  *.  Ifialumdes.^ 
Ring-dove. 

Stockdoves  and  turtles  tell  their  am'rous  pain, 
And,  from  the  lofty  elms,  of  love  complain    Dryd, 

Sto'ckfish,  stok'fish.  ?i.  s.  [stockevisc/i, 
Dutch.]  Dried  cod,  so  called  from  its 
hardness. 

Stockgi'llyflower,  stok-jil'd-floA-ir- 
n.  s.  [leucoiuni,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller- 
Sto'cking,  st6k'ing."o  n.  s.  [The  original 
word  seems  to  be  stock;  whence  stocks^ 
a  prison  for  the  legs.  Stock,  in  the  old 
language,  made  the  plural  stocken, 
which  was  used  for  a  pair  of  stocks  or 
covers  for  the  legs.  Stocktn  was  in 
time  taken  for  a  singular,  and  pronounc- 
ed stocking.  The  like  corruption  has 
happened  to  chick,  chicken,  chickens.'] 
The  covering  of  the  leg. 

In  his  first  approach  before  my  lady  he  will  come 
to  her  in  yellow  stockings,  and  'tis  a  colour  she  ab- 
hors. Shakspeare. 
By  the  loyalty  of  that  town  he  procured  shoes, 
stockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.     Clarendon. 
Unless  we  should  expect  that  nature  should  make 
jerkins  and  stockings  grow  out  of  the  ground,  what 
could  she  do  better  than  afford   us  so  fit  matcrialg 
for  clothing  as  the  wool  of  sheep?  More. 
He  spent  half  a  day  to  look  for  his  odd  stocking 
when  he  had  them  both  upon  a  leg.       VEslrange. 

At  am'rous  Flavio  is  the  stocking  thrown; 
That  very  night  he  longs  to  lie  alone  '   pQj,g 

The  families  of  farmers  live  in  filth  and  naTti- 
ness,  without  a  shoe  or  stocking  to  their  feet.  Swift. 
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To  Sto'cking,   stok'ing.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  dress  in  stockings. 
Slockwg'd  with  loads  of  fat  town  dirt  be  goes. 

Dryden. 
Sto'ckjobber,  stok'job-bCir.  n.  s.  [^stock 
and  706.]    A  low  wreicli,  who  gets  mo- 
ney by  buying  and  selling  shares  in  tht 
funds. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes 
down, 
And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
Let  ine  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 
And  here  is  a  guinea  ii«  drink  Swift- 

Sto'ckish,    slok'isii.    adj.    £from    stock.] 
Hard;  blockish. 
1  he  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and 

floods; 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage. 
But  musick  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 

Shakspeare. 

Sto'cklock,   sl6k'l6k.   n.  s.    [^stock    and 

lock.]  Lock  fixed  in  wood. 

There  are  locks  for  several  purposes;  as  street- 

'      door-locks,  called  stocklucks;  charnber-door-locks, 

called  spring-locks;  and  cupboard-locks.      Moxon. 

Stocks,  stoks.   n.  s.    [commonly  without 

the  singular.  See  Stocking. 1 

1.  Prison  for  the  le^a 

Fetch  forth  the  stocks: 
As  I  have  life  and  honour  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Shaksptare. 
Tom  is  whipt  from  tything  to  tything,  stock-fun- 
ished,  and  imprisoned.  Shakspeare 

Matrimony  is  expressed  by  a  young  man  stand- 
ing, his  legs  being  fast  in  a  pair  of  stocks. 

Peacham. 
The  slocks  hinder  his  legs  from  obeying  the  de- 
termination of  his  mind,  if  it  would  transfer  his 
body  to  another  place.  _    Locke. 

2.  Wooden  work  upon  which  ships  are 
'ouilt. 

Stocksti'll,  stok'stil.  adj.  [^slock  and 
stiL.']  Motionless  as  lo;^s. 

Our  preachers  stand  stockstUl  in  the  pulpit,  and 
will  not  so  much  as  move  a  finger  to  set  ofif  the  best 
sermon.  Mdison. 

Stoice,  Stoak,  sioke,  seem  to  come  from 
the  Saxon  pcccce,  signifying  the  stock 
or  body  of  a  tree.  Gibson. 

Stole,  stole,  n.  s.  [^stola,  Lat.]  A  long 
vest. 

Over  all  a  black  stole  she  did  throw, 
As  one  that  inly  niourned.  Spenser. 

The  solemn  feast  of  Ceres  now  was  near, 
When  long  white  linen  stoles  the  matrons  wear. 

Dryden. 
Stole,  stole.  The  preterit  of  steal. 

A  factor  stole  a  gem  away.  Pope. 

Sto'len,  stol'n."^  The  participle  passive 
of  steal. 

Stolen  waters  are  sweet,  and  bread  eaten  in  se- 
cret is  pleasant.  Proverbs. 
Stoli  DiTY-    sto-lid'^-t^.  n.  s.   [stolidus, 
Latin;  stolidite,  Fr.]  Stupidity;  want  of 
sense 

These  are  the  fools  in  the  text,  indocile  untract- 
able  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all  arguments. 

Bentley. 
STO'MACH,  stt!im'miuk.^««  3"  n.  s.  \_es- 

tomach.,  Fr.  stomachus,  Latin.] 
1.  The  ventricle  in  which  food  is  digested. 
If  you  're  sick  at  sea, 
Or  stoinach  qualni'd  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper.  Shakspeare. 

This  filthy  simile,  this  beastly  line, 
Quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

%  Appetite;  desire  of  food, 


Tell  me,  what  is't  that  takes  from  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep.' 

Shakspeare. 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full. 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters.' 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food; 
Such  are  the  poor  in  health:  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stoinach;  such  the  rich, 
That  have  abundance  and  enjoy  it  not.  Shakspeare. 
As  appetite  or  stomach  to  meat  is  a  sign  of  health 
in  the  body,  so  is  this  hunger  in  tht  soul  a  vital  qua- 
lity, an  evidence  of  some  life  of  grace  in  the  heart; 
whereas  decay  of  appetite,  and  the  no  manner  of 
stomach,  is  a  most  desperate  prognostick.  Hammond 
>.  incliiiaiion;  liking. 

He  which  bath  no  stomach  to  this  fight. 
Let  him  depart.  Shakspeare. 

The  unusual  distance  of  time  made  it  subject  to 
every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  act  against  his  sto- 
■mach,  and  put  upon  him  by  necessity  of  state. 

Bacon. 
The  very  trade  went  against  his  stomach 

L"  Estrange. 
L  [^sfomac/ius,  Lat.]    Anger;  violence  of 
temper. 

Disdain  he  called  was,  and  did  disdain 
To  be  so  caird,  and  who  so  did  him  call: 

Stem  was  nis  look,  and  full  of  stomach  vain. 
His  portance  terrible,  and  stature  tall.         Spenser. 

Is 't  near  dinner  time.' — 1  would  i*  were, 
That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid.  Shakspeare. 

Instead  of  trumpet  and  of  drum. 
That  makes  the  warrior's  stomach  come        Butler. 

5.  Sullenness;  resentment;  stubbornnt  ss. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised  under  a 
new  form.  Hooker. 

They  plainly  saw,  that  when  stomach  doth  strive 
with  wit,  the  match  is  not  equal.  Hooker 

Whereby  the  ape  in  wond'rous  stomach  wox, 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.         Spenser. 

That  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear! 
1  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  Shaksp. 

It  stuck  in  the  camel's  stomach,  that  bulls  should 
be  armed  with  horns,  and  that  a  creature  of  his  size 
should  be  left  defenceless  VEstrange 

Not  courage,  but  stomach,  that  makes  people 
break  rather  than  they  will  bend.  VEstrangt. 

This  sort  of  crying  proceeding  from  pride,  obsti- 
nacy, and  stomach,  the  will,  where  the  fault  lies, 
must  be  bent.  Locke. 

6.  Pride;  haughtiness. 

Arius,  a  subtile-witted  and  a  marvellous  fair- 
spoken  man,  was  discontented  that  one  should  be 
placed  before  him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he 
thought  himself  in  desert,  because  through  envy  and 
stomach  prone  unto  contradiction.  Hooker. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sto'mach,  st^m'mfik.  v.  a.  \_stoma- 
chor^  Latin.]  To  resent;  to  remember 
with  anger  and  malignity. 

Believe  not  all;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.  Shakspeare 

Jonathan  loved  David,  and  the  people  applauded 
him;  only  Saul  stomached  him,  and  therefore  hate  . 
him.  ■'^""• 

The  lion  began  to  shew  his  teeth,  and  to  stomach 
the  affront.  VEstrangi 

To  Sto'mach,  stilm'rafik.  t.  n.  To  be  an- 
gry. 

Let  a  man,  though  never  so  justly,  oppose  him- 
self unto  those  that  are  disordered  in  their  ways, 
and  what  one  amongst  them  commonly  doth  no' 
stmnach  at  such  contradiction,  storm  at  reproof,  an 
hate  such  as  would  reform  them.'  Hooker. 

Sto'mached,  stiim'mukt.3^9  adj.  [fron, 
stomach.']  Pilled  with  passions  of  re- 
sentment. 


High  slomoch'd  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire; 
In  rage,  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire.  Shakspeare. 
Sto'macheh,  stCim'mS.-lshtir    n.  s.  [from 
stomach.]      An    ornamental    covering 
worn  by  women  on  the  breast. 

Golden  quoifs  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears.  Shakspeare. 

Instead  of  a  stomacher,  a  girding  of  sackcloth. 

Isaiah. 
Thou  marry 'st  every  year 
The  lyrick  lark  and  the  grave  whispering  dove, 
TLe  sparrow  that  neglects  his  life  for  love. 
The  household  bird  with  the  red  stomacher.  Donne. 

Sto'machful,  stiim'm{ik-ful.  adj.  [uto- 
machosus,  Lat.  stomach  andyw//.]  Sul- 
len; stubborn;  perverse. 

A  stomachful  boy,  put  to  school,  the  whole  world 
could  not  bring  to  pronounce  the  first  letter 

L'Esli-unge. 
Obstinate  or  st'Wioc/i/ui  crying  should  not  be  per- 
mitted, because  it  is  another  way  of  encouraging 
those  passions  which  'tis  our  business  to  subdue. 

Locke. 
STO'MACHFULNESS,Stl&m'milk-fui-l.^  .    f.S. 

[from  stomachful.]     Stubbornness;  sul- 
lenness; obstinacy. 

Stoma'chical,  st6-mak'6-kal.  >        adj. 
Stoma'chiok,  sto-mak'ik.*"^     ^     [^sto7na- 
chiquc,  trench]      Relating  to  the  sto- 
mach; pertaining  to  the  stomach. 

An  hypochondriack  consumption  is  an  extenua- 
tion occasioned  by  an  infraction  and  obstruction  of 
the  stomac/iicfr  vessels  through  melancholy  humours. 

Harvey. 
By  a  catarrh,  the  ^mnaclAcaJL  ferment  is  viiiiued. 

Floyer. 
Stoma'chIck,  sto-mak'lk.  n.  s.  [from  «ro- 

mach?^  A  medicine  for  the  stomach. 
Sto'machless,   sttim'miik-l^s.   adj.   [«^o- 
mach  and  lessP\  Being  without  appetite. 

Sto'machous,  sttim'md-ki&s.  adj.  \sto- 
machosus.,  Lat.]  Stout;  angry;  sullen; 
obstinate.  Obsolete. 

That  stranger  knight  in  presence  came, 
And  good  salved  them;  but  nought  again 

Him  answered,  as  courtesj  became;  '' 

But  with  stern  looks,  and  slomachous  disdain. 
Grave  signs  of  grudge  and  discontentment  vain. 

Spenser. 
Stond,  stond.  n.  s.  [for  stand.] 

1.  Post;  station.     Obsole'.e. 

On  th'  other  side,  the  assieged  castle's  ward 
Their  steadfast  stands  did  mightily  maintain. 

Spenser. 

2.  Stop;  indisposition  to  proceed- 

There  he  not  stands  nor  restiveness  in  a  man's 
nature;  but  the  wheels  of  his  mind  keep  way  with 
the  wheels  of  his  fortune.  Bacon. 

STONE,   stone,  n.  s.    \^stains,  Gothick; 

pcan.,  Saxon;  steen,  Dutch.] 
I .  Stones  are  bodies  insipid,  hard,  not  duc- 
tile or  malleable,  not  soluble  in  water. 

Woodward. 
Stones  are,  the  softer  and  the  harder.  Of  the 
softer  stones  are,  1  The  foliaceous  or  flaky,  as  talk, 
2.  The  fibrose,  as  the  asbestus.  3  The  granulated, 
as  the  gypsum.  Of  the  harder  stones  are,  1.  The 
opake  stones,  as  limestone.  2.  The  semi-pellucid, 
as  agate.  3.  The  pellucid,  as  crystal  and  the  gems. 

HiU. 
Five  sharp  smooth  stones  from  the  next  brook  he 
chose. 
And  fits  them  to  his  sling.  Cowley. 

Relentless  time,  destroying  power, 
Whom  stone  and  brass  obey.  Pamell. 

I.  Piece  of  stone  cut  for  building. 
Should  I  go  to  church. 
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And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 

And  uot  bethink  me  straight  of  dangVous  rocks. 

Shakspeare. 
The  English  used  the  stones  to  reinforce  tlie  pier. 

Hayward. 

3.  Gem;  precious  stone. 

I  thought  1  saw 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels.  Shaksp. 

4.  \iiy  tiiinu;  inatlc  ui   stone. 

Lend  me  a  looking-glass; 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  stone, 
Why  then  she  lives.  Shaksp 

5.  Calcal'>us  concretion  in  ihe  kidnvrys 
or  bladder;  liic  disease  arising  from  a 
caicuius. 

A  specifick  remedy  for  preventing  of  the  stone  I 
take  to  be  the  constant  use  of  aleboof-ale     Ttinple. 

A  gentleman  supposed  his  dithculty  in  urining 
proceeded  from  the  stone.  Wiseman 

6.  The  case  waicli  in  some  IVuits  contains 
the  seed,  and  is  itself  contained  in  the 
fruit. 

To  make  fruits  without  core  or  stone  is  a  curiosity. 

Bacon 

7.  Testicle. 

8.  .\  weight  containing  fourteen  pounds. 
A  ■ttont  of  meat  is  eight  pounds. 

Does  Wood  think  that  we  will  sell  him  a  stone  of 
wool  for  bis  counters?  Swift. 

9.  A  funeral  iuoviument. 

Should  some  relenting  eye 
Glance  on  the  stone  where  our  cold  reliques  lie. 

Pope. 

10.  It  is  taken  for  a  state  of  torpidness  and 
insensibility. 

1  have  not  yet  forgot  myself  to  stone.  Pope. 

11.  Stone  is  used  by  way  of  exaggera- 
tion. 

What  need  you  be  so  boist'rous  rough.' 
I  will  not  struggle,  I  will  stand  stone  still.    Shaksp. 

And  there  lies  VVhacum  by  my  side, 
Stone  dead,  and  in  his  own  blood  dyed.    Hudibras. 

The  fel'ow  held  bis  breath,  and  lay  stoiu  still,  as 
if  he  was  dead.  L' Estrange 

She  had  got  a  trick  of  holding  her  breath,  and 
lying  at  her  length  for  stone  dead.         VEstran^ie- 

The  cottagers,  having  taken  a  country-dance  to- 
gelher,  bad  been  all  out,  and  stood  stone  still  with 
amazement.  Pope. 

12.  /'o  leave  no  Stone  unturned.  To  do 
every  tiling  that  can  be  done  for  the 
producfion  or  promotion  of  any  effect. 

Women,  that  left  no  stone  mituni'd, 
In  wbich  the  cause  might  be  concerned, 
Brought  in  their  children's  spoons  and  whistles. 
To  purchase  swords,  carbines,  and  pistols.  Hudibras. 

He  crimes  invented,  left  unturned  no  stone 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  bide  his  own. 

Dryden. 
Stone,  stone,  adj.  Made  of  stone. 
Present  her  at  the  leet. 
Because  she  brought  stme  jugs,  and  no  seai'd  quarts. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Stone,  stone,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  pelt,  or  beat,  or  kill  with  stones. 

These  people  be  almost  ready  to  stone  me. 

Exodus 

Crucifixion  was  a  punishment  unknown  to  the 
Jewish  laws,  among  whom  the  stoning  to  death  was 
the  punishment  for  blasphemy.  Stephens. 

2.  To  harden. 

Oh  perjur'd  woman'  thon  dost  stone  my  heart; 

And  inak'st  me  call  what  1  intend  to  do 

A  murder,  what  I  thought  a  sacrifice.  Shaksp. 

Sto'sebkeak,    stone'brike.   w.  *.  [«cxz- 

fruga  mglicana.^  .-\n  lierb.  jHuHivorth. 
Sto'nkchati  KR,     stone'tshal-tur.    72,  s. 

[rubctray  Latin.]  A  bird. 


Sto'necray,  stone'kri.  n.  s.  A  distemper 

in  hawks. 
Sto'necrop,  stone'krop.  n.  s.    A  sort  of 

tree. 

Stonecrop  tree  is  a  beautiful  tree,  but  not  com- 
mon Mortimer. 
Sto'necutteu,  stone' k(it-tfir.  n.  s.  [from 

stmie  and  cutter.]  One  whose  trade  is 

to  hew  stones. 
A  stonecutter's  man  had  the  vesiculae  of  his  lungs 

so  stutfCii  with  dust,  that,  in  cuUmg,  the  knife  went 

as  if  tiirough  a  heap  of  saod.  Derhatn. 

My  prosecutor  provided  me  a  monument  at  the 

stonecutter  s.  and  would   have  erected   it  in    the 

parish-church.  Swift. 

Sto'nefern,  stone'f&rn.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

jiinsworth. 
Sto'nefly,  stone'fli.  n.  s.  An  insect. 

j^ins%t>orth. 
Sto'nefruit,     st6ae'fr66t.    n.    s.    \_stone 

and  Jruii.j  Fruit  of  which  the  seed  is 

covered    with  a   hard   shell    enveloped 

in  the  pulp. 
We  gathered  ripe  apricocks  and  ripe  plums  upon 

one  tree,  from  which  we  expect  some  otiier  sorts  of 

stiinefruit  Boyle. 

Sto'nehawk,  slOJie'iii  vk.  n  s.  [litAo/aico. 

Latin. j      A  kiiui  of  hawk.     Ainsnvorth. 
Sto'nehorse,    sloiie'norse.    n.  s.    [^atone 

and  horse,  j   A  liorse  not  castrateil. 
Where  there  is  most  arable  land,  stone/wwses  or 

geldings  are  more  necessary.  Mortimer. 

Stonepit,     stone'pit.    n.  s.    [j<tone  and 

/^ir.J  A  quarry;  a  pit  where  stones  are 

dug. 
There  is  one  found  in  a  stonepit.         Woodward. 
Sto'nepitch,    s'one'pitsh.     n.   s.    [from 

stone    and    ftifc/i.']     Hard    inspissated 

pitch. 
The  Egyptian  mummies  are  reported  to  be  as 

hard  as  stonepltch.  Bacon. 

Sto'xeplover,  stone'pluv-iir.  n.  s.  \^fiiuvi- 

alls  cinerea.^   A  bird.  ylinswort/i. 

Sto'nesmickle,  stone'smik-kl.  n.  s.  \_jnas- 

cina{a.~\   A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Sto'nework,  stone'wirk  n.  s.  [_stcne  and 

work.]   Builuiiig  of  slone. 
They  make  two  walls  with  flat  stones,  and  fill  the 

space  with  earth,  and  so  they  continue  tbe  stone- 

work.  Mortimer. 

Sto'niness,  sto'nd-n^s.  n.s.  [ivom  stony.] 

1.  The  quiliiy  of  having  many  stones. 

The  name  Hexton  owes  its  original  to  the  sloni- 
ness  of  the  place.  Hearne. 

Small  gravel  or  stoniness  is  found  therein. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Hardness  of  mind. 

He  hath  some  slonyness  at  the  bottom.  Hammond. 
Sto'ny,  sto'n^.  adj.  [from  stone.] 
1.  Made  of  stone. 

Nor  stoiiiy  tou  er,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit.    Shaksp. 
With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out.    Shakspeare. 

Nor  slept  the  winds 
Within  their  stony  caves,  but  rush'd  abroad 
From  Ihe  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wild.rness,  whose  tallest  pinesj 
Though  roofed  deep  as  high  and  sturdiest  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks,  Joaden  with  stormy  blasts. 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Miltcn. 

Here  the  marshy  grounds  approach  your  fields. 
And  there  the  soil  a  stony  harvest  yields.    Dryden. 

As  in  spires  he  stood,  he  turu'd  to  slone; 
Th«  stony  suake  retain 'd  tbe  figure  sUll  his  own. 

Dryden, 


They  suppose  these  bodies  to  be  only  water  pe- 
trified, or  converted  into  these  sparry  or  stony  ici- 
cles. Woodward. 

2.  Abounding  with  stones. 

From  the  stony  Maenalus 
Bring  your  flocks,  and  live  with  us.  Jililton. 

3.  Petrlfick. 

Now  let  the  stony  dart  of  senseless  cold 
Pierce  to  my  heart,  and  pass  through  every  side. 

Sjjtnser. 

4.  Hard;  inflexible;  unrelenting. 

The  stony  hardness  of  too  many  patrons  hearts, 
not  touched  with  any  feeling  in  this  case.    Hooker. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 
Uncapablfc  of  pity.  Shakspeare . 

Eight  yards  of  uneven  ground  is  threescore  and 
ten  miles  a-fuot  with  me,  and  the  stony-hearted 
villains  know  it.  Shakspeare. 

At  this  i-i^ht 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone;  and,  while  'tis  mine, 
It  shall  be  stonu.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  clear  their  senses  dark. 
What  may  suffice,  and  soften  sony  hearts. 
To  pray,  reptiit,  and  bring  obedience  due.  Milton. 

Indiff  rencc,  clad  in  wisdom's  guise, 
All  fortitude  of  mind  suppiies; 
For  how  can  stony  bowels  melt, 
In  rhuse  who  ne^erpity  felt.'  Swift. 

Stood,  stud.^"^  The  preterit  ot  To 
stand. 

Adam,  at  the  news, 
Heart-struck  with  chilling  gripe  of  sorrow  stood, 

MUton. 
STOOL,   st661.3'6  n.  s.  [stols,    Gociiick; 
pcol,  Sax.     ;oel.  Dutch.] 

1 .  ,\  seat  wiinont  a  back,  so  distinguished 
trom  a  chair. 

If  a  chair  be  defined  a  seat  for  a  single  person, 
with  a  back  belonging  to  it,  then  a  stool  is  a  seat 
for  a  single  pei-son  wuhout  a  back.  Watts. 

Thou  fenfu!  fool. 
Why  takest  uot  of  the  same  fruit  of  gold.' 

Ne  sittest  down  on  that  same  silver  atool, 
To  rest  thy  weary  person  in  the  shadow  cold.' 

Spenser. 

Now  which  were  wise,  and  which  were  fools.' 
Poor  Alma  sits  between  two  stools; 
The  more  she  reads,  the  more  perplext.         Prior. 

2.  Evacuation  by  purgative  medicines. 

There  be  medicines  that  move  stools,  and  not 
urine;  some  other  urine,  and  not  stools:  those  that 
purge  by  stool,  are  such  as  enter  not  at  all,  or  little, 
into  the  mesentery  veins;  but  cither  at  the  first  are 
not  digestible  by  the  stomach,  and  therefore  move 
immediately  downuards  fo  the  guts;  or  else  are 
afterwards  rejected  by  the  mesentery  veins,  and  so 
turn  likewise  downwards  to  the  guts.  Bacon. 

The  peristaltick  motion,  or  repeated  changes  of 
contraction,  and  dilatation,  is  not  in  the  lower  i;uts 
else  one  would  have  a  continual  needing  of  goino-  to 
«'»<>'■  ^rbuthnot. 

3.  Stool  of  Jiefieniance,  or  Cutty  iirool^ 
in  the  kirks  of  Scotland,  is  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  pillory.  It  is  elevated 
above  the  congregation.  In  some  pla- 
ces there  may  be  a  seat  in  it;  but  it  is 
generally  without,  and  the  person  stands 
therein,  who  has  been  guilty  of  forni- 
cation, for  tlirte  Sundays,  in  the  fore- 
noon;  and  after  sermon  is  called  upon 
by  name  and  surname,  the  beadle  or 
kirk-oflFirer  bringing  the  offender,  if  rc- 
frac'.ory,  forward  to  iiis  post;  and  t.ien 
the  preacher  proceeds  to  admonitiun. 
Here  too  are  set  to  publick  view  adul- 
terers; only  these  are  habited  in  a  coarse 
canvasb,  analogous  to  a  hairy  or  monas- 
tick  vest,  with  a  hood  to  it,  which  they 
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call  the  sack,  or  sackcloth;  and  that 
every  Sunday  throughout  a  year,  or 
longer. 

Unequal  and  unreasonable  judgment  of  things, 
brings  many  a  great  man  to  the  stool  of  repentance. 

V  Estrange. 
Stoolb\ll,   st6drbill.    n.  s.   \_stool   and 
ball.j    A  play   where  balls  are  driven 
from  slool  to  stool. 


While  Betty  dances  on  the  green, 
And  Susan  is  at  stoolball  seen. 


Prior. 
[pcupian, 


To  STOOP,    stoop.'      V. 
Saxon;  stuy/icn,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  bend  down;  to  bend  forward. 

Like  unto  the  boughs  of  this  tree,  he  bended 
downward,  and  stooped  towards  the  earth.  Raleigh. 

2.  To  lean  forward  standing  or  walking. 

When  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  sent  to  Arta- 
xerxes,  Pelopidas  did  nothing  unworthy;  but  Isme- 
nias let  fall  his  ring  to  the  ground,  and,  stooping 
for  that,  was  thought  to  make  his  adoration 

StillingJUet- 

He  stooping  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib,  J^ilton. 

3.  To  yield;  to  bend;  to  submit. 

I  am  ;he  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  made  the  dauphin  and  the  French  to  sloop. 

Shakspfare. 
Mighty  in  her  ships  stood  Carthage  long, 
And  swept  the  riches  of  the  world  from  far; 
Yet  stooped  to  Rome,  less  wealthy,  but  more  strong. 

Dryden. 
A.  To  descend  from  rank  or  dignity. 

Where  men  of  great  wealth  stoop  to  husbandry, 
it  multiplieth  riches  exceedingly.  Bacon- 

He  that  condescended  so  far,  and  stooped  so  low, 
to  invite  and  to  bring  us  to  heaven,  will  not  refuse 
us  a  gracious  reception  there.  Boyle. 

5.  To  yield;  to  be  inferiour. 

Death  his  death-wound  shall  then  receive. 
And  stoop  inglorious.  Milton. 

These  are  arts,  my  prince. 
In  which  your  Zama  does  not  stoop  to  Rome. 

.Addison- 

6.  To  sink  from  resolution  or  superiority; 
to  condescend. 

They,  whose  authority  is  required  unto  the  satis- 
fying of  your  demand,  do  think  it  both  dangerous 
to  admit  such  concourse  of  divided  minds;  and  un- 
meet that  their  laws,  which,  being  once  solemnly 
established,  are  to  exact  obedience  of  all  men,  and 
to  constrain  thereunto,  should  so  far  stoop  as  to  hold 
themselves,  in  suspence  from  taking  any  etfect  upon 
you  till  some  disputer  can  persuade  you  to  be  obe- 
dient. Hooker. 

7.  To  come  down  on  prey  as  a  falcon. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop''d  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 

Milton. 

8.  To  alight  from  the  wing. 

Satan  ready  now 
To  stoop  with  wearied  wing*  and  willing  feet, 
On  the  bare  outside  of  this  world.  Milton. 

Twelve  swans  behold  in  beauteous  order  move. 
And  sloop  with  closing  pinions  from  above.  Dryden. 
g!  To  sink  to  a  lower  place, 
Cow'ring  low 
With  blandishment,  each  bird  stoop'J  on  his  wing. 

Milton. 

Stoop,  st66p.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  stooping;  inclination  dovynward. 

2.  Descent  from  dignity  or  superiority. 

Can  any  loyal  subject  see 
With  patienrc  s'.ich  a  stoop  from  sovereignty. 
An  ocean  pour'd  upon  a  nnvrmv  brook?       Vryden. 

3.  Fall  of  a  bird  upon  liis  prey. 

Now  will  I  wander  tlirougli  the  air, 
Jvlount,  make  a  s(oo})  at  every  fair.  V  "•** ''• 

An  easrie  made  a  slonji  at  him  in  the  middle  ol 
bis  exaltation,  and  caj-rie'd  him  away.  VEdrange- 
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4.  [pcoppa,  Saxon;  stoopcy  Dutch.]    A 
vessel  of  liquor. 

Come,  lieutenant,  I  have  a  stoop  of  wine;  and 
here  without  are  a  brace  of  gallants,  that  would 
fain  have  a  measure  to  the  health  of  Othello. 

Shakspeare. 

There  is  nothing  more  in  me,  sir,  but  may  be 
squeezed  out  without  racking,  only  a  stoop  or  two 
of  wine.  Denham- 

A  caldron  of  fat  beef,  and  stoop  of  ale. 
On  the  huzzaing  mob  shall  more  prevail, 
Than  if  you  give  them,  with  the  nicest  art, 
Ragousts  of  peacocks  brains,  or  filbert  tart.    King. 
Sto'opingly,  st66p'ing-l^.*'"  adv.  [from 
stoo/iing.j  With  inclination  downward. 

Nani  was  noted  to  tread  softly,  to  walk  stooping- 
ly,  and  raise  himself  from  benches  with  laborious 
gesture.  Wotlon. 

To  STOP,  stop.  V.  a.   [^estou/ier,  French; 

sto/i/iare,  Italian;  sto/i/ien,  Dutch.] 
1 .  To  hinder  from  progressive  motion. 
From  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all;  whose  spiritual  counsel  had 
Shall  stop  or  spur  me.  Shakspeare. 

To  hinder  from  successive  operation. 
Can  any  dresses  find  a  way 
To  stop  th'  approaches  of  decay, 
And  mend  a  ruin'd  face?  Dorset. 

.   To  hinder  from  any   change  of  state, 
whether  to  better  or  '-vorse. 
To  hinder  from  action  or  {practice. 
Friend,  'tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition  all  the  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopped.  Shakspeare. 

As  the  »i:uth  of  Christ  is  in  me,  no  man  shall  stop 
me  of  this  boasting.  2  Corinthians. 

.  To  put  an  end  to  the  motion  or  action 
of  any  thing;  to  intercept. 

Almon  falls, 
Pierc'd  with  an  arrow  from  the  distant  war: 
Fix'd  in  his  throat  the  flying  weapon  stood. 
And  stopp''d  his  breath,  and  drank  his  vital  blood 

Di'yden 
6.  To  repress;  to  suspend. 

Every  bold  sinner,  when  about  to  engage  in  the 
commission  of  any  known  sin,  should  arrest  his  con- 
fidence, and  slop  the  execution  of  his  purpose  with 
this  question:  Do  i  believe  that  God  has  denounced 
death  to  such  a  practice,  or  do  I  not?  South. 

.  To  suppress. 

He,  on  occasion  of  stopping  my  play,  did  me  a 
good  office  at  court,  by  representing  it  as  long  ago 
designed.  Dryden. 

.  To  regulate   musical  strings  with  the 
fingers. 

In  instruments  of  strings,  if  you  stop  a  string 
high,  whereby  it  hath  less  scope  to   tremble,   the 
sound  Ls  more  treble,  but  yet  more  dead.      Bacon. 
'.  To  close  an  aperture. 

Smite  every  fenced  city,  slop  all  wells  of  water, 
and  mar  lands  with  stones.  2  Kings. 

They  pulled  away  the  shoulder,  and  stopped  their 
ears,  that  they  should  not  hear.  Zech. 

A  hawk's  bell,  the  hole  stopped  up,  hang  by  a 
thread  within  a  bottle-glass,  and  stop  the  glass  close 
with  wax.  Bacon. 

His  majesty  stopped  a  leak  that  did  much  harm. 

Bacon. 

Stoppings  and  sufibcations  are  dangerous  in  the 
body.  Bacon. 

They  first  raised  an  army  with  this  design,  to 
slop  my  mouth,  or  force  my  consent.  King  Charles. 

Celsus  gives  a  precept  about  bleeding,  that  when 
the  blood  is  good,  which  is  to  be  judged  by  the  co- 
lour, that  immediately  the  vein  should  be  slopped. 

^rbuthnot. 

10.  To  obstruct;  to  encumber. 
Mountains  of  ice  tliat  slop  th'  imagin'd  way. 

Milton.  I 

11 .  To  garnish  with  proper  punctuation. 
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To  Stop,  st6p.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  cease  to  ^o  forward. 
Some  strange  commotion 

Is  in  his  brain:  he  bites  his  lips,  and  starts; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground, 
Then  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple;  straight 
Springs  out  into  fast  gait,  then  slops  again. 

Shakspeare. 

When  men  pursue  their  thoughts  of  space,  they 
stop  at  the  confines  of  body,  as  if  space  were  there 
at  an  end.  Locke ^ 

Jf  the  rude  throng  pour  on  with  furious  pace, 
And  hap  to  break  thee  from  a  friend's  embrace. 
Stop  short,  nor  struggle  through.  Gay. 

2.  To  ciase  fioni  any  course  of  action. 
Encroachments  are  made  by  degrees  from  one 

step  to  another;  and  the  best  time  to  stop  is  at  the 
beginning.  Lesley. 

Stop,  stop.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Cessation  of  progressive  motion. 
Thought's  the  slave  of  time,  and  life  time's  fool; 

And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Must  have  a  stop.  Shakspeare. 

The  marigold,  whose  courtier's  face 
Echtfes  the  sun,  and  doth  unlace 
Her  at  his  rise,  at  his  full  stop 
Packs  and  shuts  up  her  gaudy  shop.      Cleaveland. 

A  lion,  ranging  for  his  prey,  made  a  stop  on  a 
sudden,  at  a  hideous  yelling  noise,  which  startled 
him.  L^  Estrange. 

2.  Hinderance  of  progress;  obstruction; 
act  of  stopping. 

In  weak  and  tender  minds  we  little  know  what 
misery  this  strict  opinion  would  breed,  besides  the 
slops  it  would  make  in  the  whole  course  of  all  men's ' 
lives  and  actions.  Hooker. 

These  gates  are  not  sufficient  for  the  communi- 
cation between  the  walled  city  and  its  suburbs,  as 
daily  appears  by  the  stops  and  embarrasses  of 
coaches  near  both  these  gates.  Graunt. 

My  praise  the  Fabii  claim, 
And  thou,  great  hero,  greatest  of  thy  name, 
Ordain'd  in  war  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
And,  by  delays,  to  put  a  stop  to  fate.  Dryden. 

Occult  qualities  put  a  slop  to  the  improvement  of 
natural  philosophy,  and  therefore  have  been  re- 
jected. J^twton. 

Brokers  hinder  trade,  by  making  the  circuit  which 
the  money  goes  larger,  and  in  that  circuit  more 
slops,  so  that  the  returns  must  necessarily  be  slower 
and  scantier.  Locke:, 

Femfde  zeal,  though  proceeding  from  so  good 
principle,  if  we  may  believe  the  French  historians, 
often  put  a  stip  to  the  proceedmgs  of  their  kings, 
which  might  have  ended  in  a  reformation.  Mdison. 

3.  Repression;  hinderance  of  operation. 
'Tis  a  great  step  towards  the  mastery  of  our  de- 
sires, to  give  this  stop  to  them,  and  shut  them  up  in 
silence.  Locke. 

4.  Cessation  of  action. 
Look  you  to  the  guard  to-night: 

Let's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 

Not  to  outsport  discretion.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Interruption. 
Thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 

And  weigh'st  thy  words  before  thou  giv'st  them 

breath; 
Therefore  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Prohibition  of  sale. 
If  they  should  open  a  war,  they  foresee  the  con- 
sumption France  must  fall  into  by  the  stop  of  their 
wine  and  salts,  wholly  taken  off  by  our  two  nations. 

Temple. 

7.  That  which  obstructs;  obstacle;  impe- 
diment. 

The  proud  Duessa,  full  of  wrathful  spight 
And  fierce  disdain  to  be  affronted  so, 

Inforc'd  her  purple  beast  with  all  her  might. 
That  slop  out  of  the  way  to  overthrow         Spfnttr. 

On  indeed  they  went:  but  O!  not  !  ,r; 
A  fatal  stop  travei-s'd  their  headlong  course.  Danid. 
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Blessed  be  that  God  who  cast  rubs,  stops,  and 
hindrances  in  my  way,  when  I  was  attempting  the 
comraissionef  such  a  sin.  Sovih. 

So  melancholy  a  prospect  should  inspire  us  with 
zeal  to  oppose  some  stop  to  the  rising  torrent,  and 
check  this  overflowing  of  ungodliness.  Rogers. 

8.  Instrument  by  which  the  sounds  of  wind 
musick  are  regulated. 

You  would  play  upon  me,  you  would  seem  to 
know  my  stops;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart  of 
my  mystery.  Shakspeare. 

Blest  are  those, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  commingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.  Shakspeare. 

The  harp 
Had  work,  and  rested  not;  the  solemn  pipe. 
And  dulcimer,  all  oigans  of  sweet  stop.       Milton. 

The  sound 
Of  instruments,  that  made  melodious  chime. 
Was  heard  of  harp  and  organ;  and  who  mov'd 
Their  stops,  and  chords,  was  seen;  his  Tolant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high. 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Jdilton. 

A  variety  of  strings  may  be  observed  on  their 
harps,  and  o( stops  on  their  tibice;  which  shews  the 
little  foundation  that  such  writers  have  gone  upon, 
who,  from  a  short  passage  in  a  classick  author,  have 
determined  the  precise  shape  of  the  ancient  musi- 
cal instruments,  with  the  exact  number  of  their 
pipes,  strings,  and  stops.  Addison. 

9.  Regulation  of  musical  chords  by  the 
fingers. 

The  further  a  string  is  strained,  the  less  super- 
straining  goeth  to  a  note;  for  it  requireth  good  wind- 
ing of  a  string  before  it  will  make  any  note  at  all: 
and  in  the  stops  of  lutes,  the  higher  they  go,  the 
less  distance  is  between  the  frets.  Bacon. 

10.  The  act  of  applying  the  stops  in  mu- 
sick. 

Th'  organ-sound  a  time  survives  the  stop. 
Before  it  doth  the  dying  note  give  up.  Daniel. 

11.  A  point  in  writing,  by  wliich  senten- 
ces are  distinguished. 

Even  the  iron-pointed  pen, 
That  notes  the  tragick  dooms  of  men, 
Wet  with  tears  still 'd  from  the  eyes 
Of  the  flinty  destinies. 
Would  have  learn'd  a  softer  style, 
And  have  been  asham'd  to  spoil 
His  life's  sweet  story  by  the  haste 
Of  a  cruel  stop  ill-plac'd.  Crashaw. 

Sto'pcock,  stop'kok.  n,  s.  [stofi  and  cocAr.J 
A  pipe  made  to  let  out  liquor,  stopped 
by  a  turning  cock. 

No  man  could  spit  from  him  without  it,  but  would 
drivel  like  some  paralytick  or  fool;  the  tongue  be- 
ing as  a  stopcock  to  the  air,  till  upon  its  removal 
the  spittle  is  driven  away.  Grew. 

Sto'pgap,  stop'gap.  n.  s.  [from  sto/i  and 
ga/i.^  Something  substituted;  a  tempo- 
rary expedient. 
Sto'ppage,  stop'pidje.B'*  n.  s.  [from  sto/i.'] 
The  act  of  stopping;  the  state  of  being 
stopped. 

The  effects  are  a  stoppage  of  circulation  by  too 
great  a  weight  upon  the  heart,  and  suflbcation. 

.^rbuthnot. 

The  stoppage  of  a  cough,  or  spitting,  increases 

phlegm  in  the  stomach.  Floyer. 

Sto'pple  or  Seo/ificr,  st6p'pl.'*°*  n.s.  [from 
sto/i.']  That  by  which  any  hole,  or  the 
mouth  of  any  vessel,  is  filled  up. 

Bottles  swinged,  or  carried  in  a  whecl-barrow 
upon  rough  ground,  fill  not  full,  but  leave  some  air; 
for  if  the  liquor  come  close  to  the  stopple,  it  cannot 
flower.  Bacon, 

There  were  no  shuts  or  stopples  made  for  the 
ears,  that  any  loud  or  sharp  noise  might  awaken  it, 


as  also  a  soft  and  gentle  murmur  provoke  it  to  sleep. 

Ray 
Sto'rax,  sto'raks.  n.  s.  [styraxy  Latin.] 

1.  A  plant. 

2.  A  resinous  and  odoriferous  gum. 
I  yielded  a  pleasant  odour  like  the  best  myrrh,  as 

galbanum,  and  sweet  storax.  Ecclesiasticus. 

STORE,  store,  n.  s.  [star,  in  old  Swed- 
ish and  Runick,  is  much,  and  is  prefix- 
ed to  other  words  to  intend  their  signi- 
fication; stor,  Danish;  stoor,  Islan  lick, 
is  great.  The  Teutonick  dialects  near- 
er to  English  seem  not  to  have  retain- 
ed this  word.] 
1.  Large  number;  large  quantity;  plenty. 
The  ships  are  fraught  with  store  of  victuals,  and 
good  quantity  of  treasure.  Bacon. 

None  yet,  but  store  hereafter  from  the  earth 
Up  hither  like  aerial  vapours  flew. 
Of  all  things  transitory  and  vain,  when  sin. 
With  vanity  had  fill'd  the  works  of  men       Milton. 
Jove  grant  me  length  of  life,  and  years  good  store 
Heap  on  my  bended  back.  Dryden. 

z.  A  stock  accumulated; asupply  hoarded. 
We  liv'd  supine  amidst  our  flowing  store. 
We  slept  securely,  and  we  dreamt  of  more.    Di-yd. 

Divine  Cecilia  came, 
Inventress  of  the  vocal  frame: 
The  sweet  enthusiast  from  her  sacred  store 
Enlarg'd  the  former  narrow  bounds, 
And  added  length  to  solemn  sounds.  Dryden. 

Thee,  goddess,  thee,  Britannia's  isle  adores: 
How  has  she  oft  exhausted  all  her  stores! 
How  oft  in  fields  of  death  thy  presence  sought. 
Nor  thinks  the  mighty  prize  too  dearly  bought ! 

Addison. 
Their  minds  are  richly  fraught 
With  philosophick  stores.  Thomson. 

3.  The  state  of  being  accumulated;  hoard. 
Is  not  this  laid  up  in  store  with  me,  and  sealed  up 

among  my  treasures  ?  Deuteronomy. 

4.  Storehouse;  magazine. 
Sulphurous  and  nitrous  foam, 
Concocted  and  adusted,  they  reduc'd 
To  blackest  grain,  and  into  store  convey'd.  Milton. 

Store,  store,  adj.  Hoarded;  laid  up;  ac- 
cumulated. 

What  floods  of  treasure  have  flowed  into  Europe 
by  that  action,  so  that  the  cause  of  Christendom  is 
raised  since  twenty  times  told:  of  this  treasure  the 
gold  was  accumulate  and  store  treasure;  but  the  sil- 
ver is  still  growing.  Bacon. 

To  Store,  store,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  To  furnish;  to  replenish. 
Wise  Plato  said  the  world  with  men  was  stored, 

That  succour  each  to  other  might  afford.    Denham. 

Her  face  with  thousand  beauties  blest; 
Her  mind  with  thousand  virtues  stored; 

Her  power  with  boundless  joy  confest, 
Her  person  only  not  ador'd.  Prior. 

2.  To  stock  against  a  future  time. 
Some  were  of  opinion  that  it  were  best  to  stay 

where  they  were,  until  more  aid  and  store  of  victuals 
were  come;  but  others  said  the  enemy  were  but 
barely  stored  with  victuals,  and  therefore  could  not 
long  hold  out.  Knolles. 

One  having  stored  a  pond  of  four  acres  wuh  car|)s, 
tench,  and  other  fish,  and  only  put  in  two  sniall 
pikes,  at  seven  years  end,  upon  the  draught,  not  one 
fish  was  left,  but  the  two  pikes  grown  to  an  excessive 
bigness.  Halt. 

The  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations  about  the 
ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores  itself  with 
a  new  seat  of  ideas,  which  I  call  ideas  of  reflection. 

Locke. 
To  store  the  vessel  let  the  care  be  mine 
With  water  from  the  rocks,  and  rosy  wine, 
And  life-sustaining  bread.  Pope. 

3,  To  lay  up;  to  hoard. 

Let  the  main  part  of  the  corn  be  a  common  stock. 


laid  !n  andiiored  up,  and  then  deliTercd  out  in  pro- 
portion. Bacon. 

Sto'rehouse,  store'house.  w.  s.  \^store  and 

house.~^ 
1.    Magazine;    treasury;   place   in    which 
things  are  hoarded  and  reposited  against 
a  time  of  use. 

By  us  it  is  willingly  confessed,  that  the  scripture 
of  God  is  a  sloi-ehouse  abounding  with  inestimable 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  in  many  kinds 
over  and  above  things  in  this  kind  barely  necessary. 

Hooker. 

Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store/iouses  cramm'd 

with  grain!  Shakspeare. 

Joseph  opened  all  the  storehouses,  and  sold  unto 

the  Egyptians.  Genesis. 

To  these  high  pow'rs  a  storehovse  doth  pertain, 
Where  they  all  arts  and  gen'ral  reasons  lay; 

Which  in  the  soul,  ev'n  after  death,  remain. 
And  no  Lethean  blood  can  wash  away.         Davies. 

My  heart  has  been  a  storehouse  long  of  things 
And  sayings  laid  up,  portending  strange  events. 

Milton. 
The  image  of  God  was  resplendent  in  man's  prac- 
tical understanding,  that  storehouse  of  the  soul,  in 
which  are  treasured  up  the  rules  of  action  and  the 
seeds  of  morality.  South. 

As  many  different  sounds  as  can  be  made  by  sin- 
gle articulations,  so  many  letters  there  are  in  the 
storehouse  of  nature.  Holder. 

2.  A  great  mass  reposited. 

They  greatly  joyed  meny  tales  to  feign, 
Of  which  a  storehouse  did  with  her  remain. 

Fairy  Qtieen. 
Sto'rer,  sto'rfir."**  n.  s.  [from  store.']  One 

who  lays  up 
Sto'ried,    sto'rid.^^^    adj.    [from    story."] 
Furnished  with    stories;   adorned  with 
historical  pictures. 

Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 
To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antick  pillar,  massy  proof; 
And  storied  windows,  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light.  Milton. 

Some  greedy  minion  or  imperious  wife 
The  trophied  arches,  storied  halls,  invade.      Pope. 
Stork,  stork,  n.  s.  [pcopc,  Saxon;  cico- 
nia,  Latin.]   A  bird  of  passage,  famous 
for  the  regularity  of  its  departure. 

Its  beak  and  legs  are  long  and  red;  it  feeds  upon 
serpents,  frogs,  and  insects:  its  plumage  would  be 
quite  white,  were  not  the  extremity  of  its  wings, 
and  also  some  part  of  its  head  and  thighs,  black:  it 
sits  for  thirty  days,  and  lays  but  four  eggs:  they  go 
away  in  the  middle  of  August,  and  return  in  spring. 

Calmet. 

The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  appointed 

times.  Jeremiah. 

Who  bid  the  stork,  Columbus  like,  explore 
Heavens  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day, 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way? 

Pope. 
Sto'rksbill,  storks'bil.  n.  s.  [^geranium, 
Lat.J   An  herb.  Ainsitorth. 

STORM,  storm,   n.  s.   [y storm,   Welsh; 
fCojim,  Saxon;  storm,  Dutch;  stormo^ 
Italian  ] 
1.  A  tempest;   a  commotion  of  the  ele 
ments. 

0  turn  thy  rudder  bitherward  a  while. 
Here  may  thy  $/orm-bcat  vessel  safely  ride.  Spenser. 

We  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  no  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm.  Shahspeore. 

Them  she  upstays,  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  thouo;h  fairest  unsupported  flower, 
From  her  best  prop  so  far,  and  stona  so  nigh, 

.•lilton. 
Sulphurous  hail  shot  after  us  io  storm.      Milton . 
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Then  stay,  my  child!  storm  beat,  and  rolls  the 
main; 
Oh  beat  those  storms,  and  roll  the  seas,  in  vain! 

Pope. 

2.  Assault  on  a  fortified  place. 

How  by  storm  the  walls  were  won, 
Or  how  the  victor  sack'd  and  burnt  the  town. 

Dryden. 

3.  Commotion;  sedition;  tumult;  clamour; 
bustle. 

Whilst  I  in  Ireland  nourish  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  stmm. 

Shakspeare. 
Her  sister 
Began  to  scold  and  raise  up  such  a  storm, 
That  mortal  ears  might  hardly  endure  the  din. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  Affliction;  calamity;  distress. 

A  brave  man  struggling  in  the  storms  of  fate. 

Pope. 

5.  Violence;     vehemence;      tumultuous 
force. 

As  oft  as  we  are  delivered  from  those  either  im- 
minent or  present  calamities,  against  the  storm  and 
tempest  whereof  we  all  instantly  craved  favour  from 
above,  let  it  be  a  question  what  we  should  render 
unto  God  for  his  blessings,  universally,  sensibly,  and 
extraordinarily  bestowed.  Hooker. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  attack  by  open  force. 

From  ploughs  and  harrows  sent  to  seek  renown, 
They  fight  in  fields,  and  storm  the  shaken  town. 

Dryden. 
There  the  brazen  towV  was  stormed  of  old, 
When  Jove  descended  in  almighty  gold.         Pope. 

To  Storm,  storm,  v.  n. 

1.  To  raise  tempests. 

So  now  he  storms  with  many  a  sturdy  stoure. 
So  now  his  blustering  blast  each  coast  doth  scoure. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  rage;  to  fume;  to  be  loudly  angry. 

Hoarse,  and  all  in  rage, 

As  mock'd  they  storm.  Milton. 

When  you  return,  the  master  storms,  the  lady 

scolds.  Swift. 

While  thus  they  rail,  and  scold,  and  stoim, 

It  passes  but  for  common  form.  Smft. 

Sto'bmy,  slorm'e.  adj.  [from  stor7n.'] 
1.  Tempestuous. 

Bellowing  clouds  burst  with  a  stormy  sound. 
And  with  an  armed  winter  strew  the  ground. 

Mdison. 
The  tender  apples,  from  their  parents  rent 
By  stormy  shocks,  must  not  neglected  lie.    Philips. 
2'.  Violent;  passionate. 

STO'RY,   sto're.   ?i.    s.    [fCoeji,   Saxon; 

st07-ie,  Dut.  sioria,  Italian;  <5-ef/«.] 
1.  History;  account  of  things  past. 

The  fable  of  the  dividing  of  the  world  betAvecn 
the  three  sons  of  Saturn,  arose  from  the  true  story  of 
the  dividing  of  the  earth  between  the  three  brethren, 
the  sons  of  Noah.  Raleigh. 

Thee  I  have  heard  relating  what  was  done 
Ere  my  remembrance:  now  hear  me  relate 
My  story,  which  perhaps  thou  hast  not  beard. 

Milton. 

The  four  great  monarchies  make  the  subject  of 
ancient  story,  and  are  related  by  the  Greek  and  La- 
tin authors.  Temple. 

Matters  of  fact,  concerning  times,  places,  persons, 
actions,  which  depend  upon  sto/y.  and  the  relation 
of  others,  these  things  are  not  capable  of  being  prov- 
ed by  such  scientifical  principles.  Wilkms 

Governments  that  once  made  such  a  noise,  as 
founded  upon  the  deepest  counsels  and  the  stronges' 
force,  yet  by  some  slight  miscarriage,  which  let  in 
ruin  upon  them,  are  n.w  so  utterly  extinct,  that 
nothing  remains  of  them  but  a  name;  nor  are  there 
the  least  traces  of  them  to  be  found,  but  only  in 
glory.  SmUh. 
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2.  Small  tale;  petty  narrative;  account  of 
a  single  incident. 

In  the  road  between  Berne  and  Soleure,  a  monu- 
ment erected  by  the  republick  of  Berne  tells  us  the 
stm-ij  of  an  Englishman  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of 
our  own  writers  ^^ddison. 

3.  An  idle  i)r  trifling  tale;  a  petty  fiction. 

These  flaws  and  starts  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoris'd  by  her  grandame.  Shahrpeare. 

This  scene  had  some  bold  Greek  or  British  bard 
Beheld  of  old,  what  stories  had  we  heard 
Of  fairies,  satyrs,  and  the  nymphs  their  dames, 
Their  feasts,  their  revels,  and  their  am'rous  flames! 

Uenham. 

My  maid  left  on  the  table  one  of  her  story  books, 
which  I  found  full  of  strange  impertinence,  of  poor 
servants  who  canie  to  be  ladies.  Stcift. 

4.  [rcoji,  place,  Saxon.j  A  floor;  a  fligiit 
of  rooms. 

Avoid  enormous  heights  of  seven  stories,  and  the 
contrary  fault  of  low  distended  fronts.  Wotton. 

Sonnets  or  elegie;^  ;o  Ohioris 
Might  raise  a  house  about  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate;  a  catch 
Would  tile;  an  epigram  would  thatch.  Swift. 

To  Sto'ry,  sto'r^.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 

1.  To  tell  in  history;  to  relate. 

How  worthy  he  is,  I  will  leave  to  appear  hereaf- 
ter, rather  than  story  him  in  his  own  hearing. 

Shakspeare. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous 
What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heavenly  muse. 
Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 
Of  dire  chimeras  and  enchanted  isles. 
And  rifted  rocks  whose  entrance  leads  to  hell. 

Milton. 

It  is  storied  of  the  brazen  Colossus,  in  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  that  it  was  seventy  cubits  high;  the 
thumbs  of  it  being  so  big,  that  no  man  could  grasp 
one  of  them  with  both  his  arms  Wilkins. 

Recite  them,  nor  in  erring  pity  fear 
To  wound  with  storied  griefs  the  filial  ear.      Pope. 

2.  To  range  one  under  another. 
Because  all  the  parts  of  an  undisturbed  fluid  are 

of  equal  gravity,  or  gradually  placed  or  storied  ac- 
cording to  the  diflerence  of  it,  any  concretion  that 
can  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  and  mechanically 
made  in  such  a  fluid,  must  have  a  like  structure  of 
its  several  parts;  that  is,  either  be  all  over  of  a  si- 
milar gravity,  or  have  the  more  ponderous  parts 
nearer  to  its  basis.  Bentley. 

Sto'ryteller,  sto'r^-t^l-lfir.s^n.  s.\^s[ory 
and  tell.'\  One  who  relates  tales  in  con- 
versation; a  historian,  in  contempt. 

In  such  a  satire  all  would  seek  a  share. 
And  every  fool  will  fancy  he  is  there; 
Old  storytellers  too  must  pine  and  die. 
To  see  their  antiquated  wit  laid  by; 
Like  her,  who  miss'd  her  name  in  a  lampoon. 
And  griev'd  to  find  herself  decay 'd  so  soon.  Dryden. 

Company  will  be  no  longer  pestered  with  dull, 
diy,  tedious  storytellers  Swift. 

Stove,  stove,  n.  s.  [^stoo^  Islandick,  a  fire- 
place; j'Cojroa,  Saxon;  estuve,  French; 
stove,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  hothouse;  a  place  artificially  made 
warm. 

Fishermen  who  make  holes  in  the  ice,  to  dip  up 
such  fish  with  their  nets  as  resort  thither  for  breath- 
ing, light  on  swallows  congealed  in  clods  of  a  slimy 
substance,  and  carrying  them  home  to  their  stoves, 
the  warmth  recovereth  them  to  life  and  flight. 

Careiv. 

Stoves,  which  could  autumn  of  cold  winter  make, 
Fountains  in  autumn  to  bring  winter  back    Beaum. 

The  heat  which  arises  out  of  the  lesser  spiraclis 
brings  forth  nitre  and  sulphur;  some  of  which  it  af- 
fixes to  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  grottos,  which  are 
usually  so  hot  as  to  serve  for  natural  stores  or  sweat- 
ing-vaults. Woodward. 
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The  most  proper  place  for  unction  is  a  slone. 

Ifiseman 
2.  A  place  in  which  fire  is  made,  and  by 
which  heat  is  connnvmicated. 

If  the  season  prove  exceeding  piercing,  in  your 
great  house  kindle  some  charcoals;  and  when  they 
have  done  smoaking,  put  them  into  a  hole  sunk  a 
little  into  the  floor,  about  the  middle  of  it.  This  is 
the  safest  stove.  Evelyn, 

To  Stove,  stove,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  keep  warm  in  a  house  artificially 
heated. 

For  December,  January,  and  the  latter  part  of 
November,  take  such  things  as  are  green  all  winter; 
orange  trees,  lemon  trees,  and  myrtles,  if  they  be 
stoved;  and  sweet  marjoram  warm  set.  Bacon, 

To  Stol'nd,  siouud.  v.  n.  [^stunde^  I  griev- 
ed, Islandick.] 

1.  To  be  in  pain  or  sorrow.  Out  of  use. 

2.  For  stunned. 

Stound,  stound.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Sorrow;  grief;  mishap.  Out  of  use. 
Tin'  Scots  retain  it 

Begin  and  end  the  bitter  baleful  stound, 
If  less  than  that  I  fear  Spenser. 

The  fox  his  copesmate  found, 
To  whom  complaining  his  unhappy  stound. 
He  with  him  far'd  some  better  chance  to  find. 

Spenser. 

2.  Astonishment;  amazement. 

Thus  we  stood,  as  in  a  stound. 
And  wet  with  tears,  like  dew,  the  ground.        Gay. 

3.  Hour;  time;  season. 

Stour,  stour.  n.  s.  [^stur^  Runick,  a  battle; 
fceopan,  Saxon,  to  disturb.]  Assault; 
incursion;  tumult.  Obsolete. 

And  he  that  harrow'd  hell  with  heavy  stour. 
The  faulty  souls  from  thence  brought  to  his  heav'niy 
bow'r.  Fairy  Queen. 

Love,  that  long  since  has  to  thy  mighty  powre 
Per  force  subdued  my  poor  captived  heart. 

And  raging  now  therein  with  restless  stowre, 
Dost  tyrannize  in  every  weaker  part.  Spenser. 

The  giant  struck  so  mainly  merciless. 
That  could  have  overthrown  a  stonny  tower; 

And,  were  not  heav'niy  grace  that  him  did  bless, 
He  had  been  pouldered  all  as  thin  as  flower. 
But  he  was  wary  of  that  deadly  stowre.  Spenser. 
STOUT,  sto^t.^^^  adj.  \_stout,  Dut.  stolzy 
proud,  German;  s^aw/an,  Gothick,  is  to 
strike.] 

1.  Strong;  lusty;  valiant. 

When  I  was  young, 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword.     Shaksp. 

Some  captain  of  the  land  or  fleet, 
Stout  of  his  hands,  but  of  a  soldier's  wit. 
Cries,  I  have  ^ense  to  serve  my  turn,  in  store. 
And  be  's  a  rascal  who  pretends  to  more.   Dryden. 

2.  Brave;  bold;  intrepid. 

The  stout-hearted  are  spoiled.  Psalms. 

He  lost  the  character  of  a  bold,  stout,  and  mag- 
nanimous man,  which  he  had  been  long  n-pnted  to 
"^-       ,  Clarendon. 

3.  Obstinate;  pertinacious;  resolute;  proud. 

The  lords  all  stand. 
To  clear  their  cause  most  resolutely  stowt.    Datxiel. 
There  virtue  and  stout  honour  pass'u  the  guard, 
Those  only  friends  that  could  not  be  debarr'il 

Balhurst. 

4.  Strong;  firm. 

The  stoutest  vessel  to  the  storm  gave  way, 
And  suck'd  through  loosen'd  planks  the  rushing  sea. 

Vryden. 
Stout,  stoit.  n.  s.  A  cant  name  for  strong 
beer. 

Should  but  his  muse  descending  drop 
A  slicf  cf  hreaa  and  mutton  chop, 
Or  kindly,  when  his  credit's  out, 
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Surprise  liim  with  a  pint  of  stoiii; 

Exalted  in  his  mighty  mind, 

He  flies  and  leaves  the  stars  behind.  Swift. 

Stou'tly,    st6ut'I6.   adv.    [from    stout.'] 

Lustily;  boldly;  obstinately. 
Stou'tness,  stoiit'nds.  n.  s.  [from  stout.'] 

1.  Strength;  valour. 

2.  Boldness;  fortitude. 

His  bashfulness  in  youth  was  the  very  true  sign 
of  his  virtue  and  stoutness  after.  ,9scham. 

3.  Obstinacy;  stubborn-iess. 

Come  all  to  ruin,  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 
Thy  dangerous  stoutness:  for  I  mock  at  death 
With  as  stout  a  heart  as  thou.  Shakspeare. 

To  STOW,  sto.32*  V.  a.  [fCop,   Saxon; 
stoe^  old  Fr'sick,  a  place;  stovjen,  Dut. 
to  lay  up.j  To  lay  up;  to  reposite  in  or- 
der; to  lay  in  vhe,  proper  place. 
Foul  thief!  Where  hast  thou  s^oto'd  my  daughter? 

Shakspeare. 
V  th'  holsters  of  the  saddle-bow 
Two  aged  pistols  he  did  stow.  Hudibras. 

Some  stow  their  oars,  or  stop  the  leaky  sides. 

Dryden. 
All  the  patriots  were  beheaded,  stowed  in  dun- 
geons, or  condemned  to  work  in  the  mines.  Addison. 

The  goddess  shov"d  the  vessel  from  fbe  shores, 
And  stowed  within  its  womb  the  naval  stores.  Pope. 
So  grieves  the  advent'rous  merchant,  when  he 
throws 
All  his  long-toil 'd-for  treasure  his  ship  stows 
Into  the  angry  main.  Carew. 

Sto'wage,  sto'idje.'o  n.  s.  [from  stoiv.'] 

1.  Room  for  laying  up. 

In  every  vessel  is  stowage  for  immense  treasures 
when  the  cargo  is  pure  bullion,  or  merchandize  of 
•5  great  a  value.  Mdison. 

2.  The  state  of  being  laid  up. 

'Tis  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewels 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form;  their  value's  great; 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Money  paid  for  stowing  of  goods. 
Stowe,  Stoe,  sto.  whether  singly  or  joint- 

ly,  are  the  same  with  the  Saxon  f  top, 
a  place.  Gibson. 

Stra'bism,  strab'izm.  n.  s.  [^strabism,  Fr. 
strabismus.,  Latin.]  A  squinting;  act  of 
looking  asquint. 
To  Stra'ddlf,,  strad'dl.*"*  v.  n.  [supposed 
to  come  from  striddle  or  stride.']  To 
stand  or  walk  with  the  feet  removed  far 
from  each  other  to  the  right  and  left;  to 
part  the  legs  wide. 

Let  man  survey  himself,  divested  of  artificial 
charms,  and  he  will  fi„,]  himself  a  forked  slraddnn<r 
animal,  with  bRndy  legs.  Jlrbuthnot  and  Pope. 

To  STRA'GGLE,  strSg'gl  406  ^  ^  tq^ 
this  word  no  etymology  is  known:'  it  is 
probably  a  frequentative  of  *;rav,  from 
stravviare,  Italian,  of  e:rtra  viam,  Lat  | 
I.  To  wander  without  any  certain  direc- 
tion;  to  rove;  to  ramble. 

But  stay;  like  one  that  thinks  to  bring  his  friend 
A  mile  or  two,  and  sees  the  journey's  end, 
I  straggle  on  too  far.  V    ^r 

^,  A  wolf  spied  out  a  straggHng  kid,  and  pTrS 

Children,  even  when  they  endeavour  thektmo't 
cannot  keep  their  minds  from  straggling.      Tcke 
2.  1  o  wander  dispersedly 

VOL.  n  ^''^'"''""• 
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Form  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood, 
Houses  to  build,  and  them  contiguous  make. 
For  cheerful  neighbourhood  and  safety's  sake.  Tate, 

3.  To  exuberate;  to  shoot  too  far. 
Were  they  content  to  prune  the  lavish  vine 

Of  straggling  branches,  and  improve  the  wine. 

Anonymous. 

Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches  on  each 

side  of  the  hetige .  that  straggle  too  far  out.  Mortimer. 

4.  To  be  dispersed;  to  be  apart  from  any 
main  bodv;  to  stand  single. 

Having  passed  the  Syrens,  they  came  between 
Scylla  and  Chai-ybdis,  and  the  straggling  rocks, 
which  seemed  to  cast  out  gieat  store  of  flames  and 
smoke.  Raleigh. 

Wide  was  his  parish,  not  contracted  close 
In  streets,  but  here  and  there  a  straggling  house: 
Yet  still  he  was  at  hand.  Dryden. 

Stra'&gler,   str%'gl-ilr.98    „.  s.    [from 

strag'gl('.'] 
1.  A  wanderer;  a  rover;  one  who  forsakes 
his  company;  one  who  rambles  without 
any  settled  direction. 

The  last  should  keep  the  countries  from  passage 
of  stragglers  from  those  parts,  whence  they  use  to 
come  forth,  and  oftentimes  use  to  work  much  mis- 
'^^'f  Sprnser. 

Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again. 
Lash  hence  these  over  weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Bottles  missing  are  supposed  to  be  half  stolen  by 
stragglers,  md  the  other  half  broken.  Swift. 

Any  thing  that  pushes  beyond  the  rest, 
or  stands  singly. 

Let  thy  hand  supply  the  pruning  knife, 
And  crop  luxuriant  stragglers,  nor  be  loth 
To  strip  the  branches  of  their  leafy  growth,  Dryd. 

His  pruning  hook  corrects  the  vines. 
And  the  loose  stragglers  to  their  ranks  confines. 

Pope 
STRAIGHT,  strite.202  sea  adj.  [strack, 
old  Dutch.  It  is  well  observed  by  Jins- 
worth,  that  for  not  crooked  we  ought  to 
write  straight,  and  for  narrow,  strait; 
but  for  streight,  which  is  sometimes 
tound,  there  is  no  good  authority.] 
I.  Not  crooked;  right. 

Beauty  made  barren  the  swell 'd  boast 
Of  him  that  bc.t  could  speak;  feature,  laming 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  s/ratgft<-pight  Minerva. 

A  u     .    ,    I  ,  Shakspeare. 

A  hunter  s  horn  and  cornet  is  oblique;  yet  thev 
have  likewise  straight  horns;  which,  if  they  be  of  the 
L?',tTJ''"'  the  oblique,  differ  little  in  sound, 
Sst  *"''"°      '"^'^"'"^  somewhat  a  stronger 

Tu«„«  Bacon. 

There  are  many  several  sorts  of  crooked  lines: 
bu   there  is  one  only  which  is  straight.        Drvden 

Water  and  air  the  varied  form  confoundr 
The  straight  looks  crooked,  and  the  squaie  goes 

I        When  F  see  a  strait  staff  appear  crooked  ^.lle 
Idea."       ■        ""'"■'  "■"  ^^^^'  Sives  me  a  false 

2.  Narrow;  close.   This  should   properly 
ht  strait,  [estroit,  Fr.  See  Strait.] 

Queen  Elizabeth  used  to  say  of  her  instructions 
to  great  officers,  that  they  were  like  to  garm en 
s^a^ght  at  the  first  putting  on,  but  did  bfa  dtv 
wear  loose  enough  "'  ^     ^ 

-Tense;  tight.  Of  this  sense  it  is  doS 
ful  whether  it  belongs  to  strait,  dose, 
narrow;  or  to  straight,  not  crooked. 
Pu.  the  cord  ..traighu  may  mean,  draw 
It  till  u  has  no  Jl.xure;  tie  it  ..trait 
about  you,  may  mean,  draw  it  into  a 
narrower  comfmss.  This  auibiguity  has 
perhaps  confounded  the  orthography. 
6  F 
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Straight,  strite.  adv.  ^strax,  Danish; 
struck,  Dutch.]  Immediately;  directly. 
This  sense  is  naturally  derived  from 
the  adjective,  as  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  line  between  two  points. 

If  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
I  will  not  send  them.    I  will  after  straight, 
And  tell  him  so.  Shakspeare. 

Those  stinks  which  the  nostrils  straight  abhor 
and  expel,  are  not  the  most  pernicious.         Bacon- 

With  chalk  I  first  describe  a  circle  here, 
Where  the  aetherial  spirits  must  appear: 
Come  in,  come  in:  for  here  they  will  be  strait: 
Around,  around  the  place  I  fumigate.         Dryden. 

1  know  thy  generous  temper  well; 
Fling  but  the  appearance  of  dishonour  on  it. 
It  straight  takes  fire,  and  mounts  into  a  blaze. 

Addison. 
To  Strai'ghten,  slra't'n."3  v.  a.   [from 

straight,] 
1.  To  make  not  crooked;  to  make  straight. 
A  crooked  stick  is  not  straightened,  except  it  be 
as  far  bent  on  the  clean  contrary  side.         Hooker. 
Of  ourselves  being  so  apt  to  err,  the  only  way 
which  we  have  to  straighten  our  paths  is,  by  follow- 
ing the  rule  of  his  will,  whose  footsteps  naturallj 
are  right.  Hooker. 

2.  To  make  tense;  to  tighten. 
STRAi'ciHTLY,     stritc'l^.      adv.      [from 
straight.] 

1 .  In  a  right  line;  not  crookedly. 

2.  Tightly;  with  tension. 
Strai'ghtness,   strate'n^s.   n.  s,    [from 

straight.] 

1.  Rectitude;  the  contrary  to  crookedness. 
Some  are  for  masts,  as  fir  and  pine,  because  of 

their  length  and  straightness.  Bacon, 

2.  Tension;  tightness. 
Strai'ghtway,  strate'wi.  adv.  [straight 

and  way.  It  is  very  often  written 
straightways,  and  therefore  is  perhaps 
more  properly  written  straightwise.] 
Immediately;  straight. 

Let  me  here  for  aye  in  peace  remain. 
Or  slraightioay  oa  that  last  long  voyage  fare.  Spens. 

Soon  as  he  enter'd  was,  the  door  straightway 
'^"^  ^'^"'-  Spenser. 

Like  to  a  ship  that  having  'scap'd  a  tempest. 
Is  straightway  claim'd  and  boarded  with  a  pirate. 

Shakspeare. 

I  he  Turks  straightway  breaking  in  upon  them. 

made  a  bloody  fight.  Knolles. 

As  soon  as  iron  is  out  of  the  fire,  it  deadeth 

straightways.  ji,,^^^^ 

The  sound  of  a  bell  is  strong;  continueth  some 

time  after  the  percussion;  but  ceaseth  straighiwaut 

if  the  bell  or  string  be  touched.  Bacon. 

The  sun's  power  being  in  those  months  greater* 

it  then  straightways  hurries  steams  up  into  the  at- 

'"°'P**^''^-  Woodn-crd. 

To  STRAIN,  strane.^02  v,  a.  [estreindre, 

French.]  ^  ' 

1.  To  squeeze  through  something. 
Their  aliment  ought  to  be  light;  rice  boiled  in 

whey,  and  strained.  Arbuthmt. 

2.  To  purify  by  filtration. 
Earth  doth  not  strain  water  so  finely  as  sand. 

Bacon. 

3.  To  squeeze  in  an  embrace. 
I  would  have  strain\l\i\m  with  a  strict  embrace- 
But  through  my  arms  heslipt  and  vanish'd.  Dryden. 

Old  Evander  with  a  close  embrace 
Strained  liis  departing  friend,  and  tears  o'erflow'd 
his  face.  Dryden. 

4.  To  sprain;  to  weaken  by  too  much  vi- 
olence. 

The  jury  make  no  more  scn.ple  to  pass  aijainst 
an  Englishman  and  the  queen,  though  it  In-  to  hrain 
their  oaths,  than  to  drink  milk  unstrained.  Spenur 
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Prudes  dccay'd  about  may  tack, 
Strain  tiieir  necks  with  looking  back.  Sxcift. 

5.  To  put  (o  its  utmost  strenj^th. 

By  this  we  sec,  in  .".  cause  of  religion,  to  how 
desperate  adventures  men  will  strain  themselves 
for  relief  of  their  own  part,  having  law  and  autho- 
rity against  them.  Hooker. 

Too  well  I  wotc  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt; 
Yet  as  I  con  my  cunning  I  will  strain.         Spenser. 

Thus  mine  enemy  fell, 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  's  i,crk; — even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek;  be  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture, 
That  nets  my  words,  Shaksprare. 

M)  earthly  by  his  heavenly  overpower'd, 
Which  it  had  long  slooci  under,  strain'd  to  th'  height 
In  that  celestial  coloquy  sublime. 
As  with  an  object  that  excels  the  sense. 
Dazzled  and  spent,  sunk  down.  Milton. 

The  lark  and  linnet  sing  with  rival  notes; 
They  strain  their  warbling  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring  Dryden 

Nor  yet  content,  she  straifis  her  malice  more, 
And  adds  new  ills  to  those  contriv'd  before.  Dryden. 

It  is  the  worst  sort  of  good  husbandry  for  a  fadier 
not  to  strain  himself  a  little  for  his  son's  breeding. 

Locke 

Our  words  flow  from  us  in  a  smooth  continued 
stream,  without  those  strainings  of  the  voice,  mo- 
tions of  the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  hand,  which 
arc  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Jit(erbury. 

Strained  to  the  root,  the  stooping  forest  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves.  Thomson. 

4.  To  make  straight  or  tense. 

A  bigger  string  more  strained,  and  a  lesser  string 
less  strained,  may  fall  into  the  same  toxie      Bacon. 

Thou,  the  more  he  varies  forms,  beware, 
To  strain  his  fetters  with  a  stricter  care.      Dryden 

7.  To  push  beyond  the  proper  extent. 

See  they  suffer  death; 
But  in  their  deaths  remember  they  are  men, 
Strain  not  the  laws  to  make  their  torture  grievous. 

Addison. 
There  can  be  no  other  meaning  in  this  expres- 
sion, however  some  may  pretend  to  strain  it.  Swift. 
Your  way  is  to  wrest  and  strain  some  principles, 
maintained  both  by  them  and  me,  to  a  sense  repug- 
nant with  their  other  known  doctrines.    Waterland. 

8.  To  force;  to  constrain;  to  make  uneasy 
or  unnatural. 

The  lark  sings  so  out  of  tunc, 
Straining  harsh  discords  and  unpleasing  sharps. 

Shakspeare. 
He  talks  and  plays  with  Fatima,  but  his  mirth 
Is  forced  and  strained:  in  his  looks  appears 
A  wild  distracted  fierceness.  Denham. 


To  Stuain,  str^ne.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  violent  efforts. 

To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For  'tis  a  bond  in  men.  Shakspeare. 

You  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Straining  upon  the  stai-t.  Shakspeare. 

They  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t' attend 
Their  certain  last,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Daniel. 
Straining  with  too  weak  a  wing, 
We  needs  will  write  epistles  to  the  king.        Pope. 

2.  To  be  filtered  by  compression. 

Caesar  thought  that  all  sea  sands  had  natural 
springs  of  fresh  water;  but  it  is  the  sea- water;  be- 
cause the  pit  filled  according  to  the  measure  of  the 
tide;  and  the  sea-water,  passing  or  straining-  through 
the  sands,  leaveth  the  sal tn ess  behind  them.  Bacon. 
Strain,  strine.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  An  injury  by  too  much  violence. 

Credit  is  gained  by  custom,  and  seldom  recovers 
a  strain;  but,  if  broken,  is  never  well  set  again 

Temple. 
Id  all  paia  there  is  a  deformity  by  a  solutioD  of 


continuity,  as  in  cutting;  or  a  tendency  to  solution, 
as  in  convulsions  or  strains-  Grew. 

2.  [j-ce  jje,  Saxon.]   Race;   generation; 

descent.  Sfienscr. 

Thus  far  I  can  praise  him;  he  is  of  a  noble  strain, 

Of  approv'd  valour.  Shakspeare. 

Twelve  Trojan  youths,   born  of  their  noblest 

strains, 

I  took  alive;  and,  yet  enrag'd,  will  empty  all  their 

'  veins 
Of  vital  spirits.  Chapman. 

Why  dost  thou  falsely  feign 
Thyself  a  Sidney;  from  which  noble  strain 
He  sprung,  that  could  so  far  exalt  the  name 
Of  love.  Waller. 

Turn  then  to  Pharamond  and  Charlemagne, 
And  the  long  heroes  of  the  Gallic  strain.      Prior. 

Hereditary  disposition. 

Amongst  these  sweet  knaves  and  all  this  courte- 
sy! the  strain  of  man  is  bred  out  into  baboon  and 
monkey.  Shakspeare. 

Intemperance  and  lust  breed  diseases,  which  pro- 
pagated, spoil  the  strain  of  a  nation.         TUlotson. 
4.  A  style  or  manner  of  speaking. 

According  to  the  genius  and  strain  of  the  book  of 
Proverbs,  the  words  wisdom  and  righteousness  are 
used  to  signify  all  religion  and  virtue.       TUlotson. 

In  our  liturgy  are  as  great  strains  of  true  sublime 
eloquence,  as  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  our  lan- 
guage. Swift. 

Macrobius  speaks  of  Hippocrates'  knowledge  in 
very  lofty  strains.  Baker. 

Song;  no^e;  sound. 

Wilt  thou  love  such  a  woman?  what,  to  make 
thee  an  instrument,  and  play  false  strains  upon 
thee.'  Shakspeare. 

Orpheus'  self  may  heave  his  head 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heap'd  Elysian  flowers,  and  bear 
Such  strains  as  would  have  won  the  ear 
Of  Pluto,  to  have  quite  set  free 
His  half  regain'd  Eurydice.  Milton. 

Their  heavenly  harps  a  lower  strain  began, 
And  in  soft  musick  mourn  the  fall  of  man.     Dryd. 

When  the  first  bold  vessel  dar'd  the  seas, 
High  on  the  stern  the  Thracian  rais'd  his  strain; 

While  Argo  saw  her  kindred  trees 
Descend  from  Pelion  to  the  main.  Pope. 

Some  future  strain,  in  which  the  muse  shall  tell 
How  science  dwindles,  and  how  volumes  swell. 

Young. 

.  Rank;  character. 

But  thou  who,  lately  of  the  common  strain, 
Wert  one  of  us,  if  still  thou  dost  retain 
The  same  dl  habits,  the  same  follies  too. 
Still  thou  art  bound  to  vice,  and  still  a  slave. 

Dryden. 

.  Turn;  tendency;  inborn  disposition. 

Because  hereticks  have  a  strain  of  madness,  he 
applied  her  with  some  corporeal  chastisements, 
which  with  respite  of  time  might  haply  reduce  her 
to  good  order.  Hayward. 

.  Manner  of  speech  or  action. 

Such  take  too  high  a  strain  at  the  first,  and  are 
magnanimous  more  than  tract  of  years  can  uphold; 
as  was  Scipio  Africanus,  of  whom  Livy  saith,  "  ul- 
tima primis  cedebaut."  Bacon. 
Strai'ner,  stra'nilr.53  „_  g.  [from  strain.'] 
An  instrument  of  fihration. 

The  excrementitious  moisture  passeth  in  birds 
through  a  finer  and  more  delicate  strainer  than  it 
doth  in  beasts;  for  feathers  pass  through  quills,  and 
hair  through  skin.  Bocon. 

Shave  the  goat's  shaggy  beard,  lest  thou  too  late 
In  vain  should  seek  a  strainer  to  dispart 
The  husky  terrene  dregs  from  purer  must.  Philips 

The  stomach  and  intestines  are  the  press,  and  the 
lacteal  vessels  the  strainers,  to  separate  the  pure 
emulsion  from  its  faeces.  ^rbuthnot. 

These,  when  condens'd,  the  airy  region  pours 
Oa  the  dry  earth  ia  rain  or  gentle  thewers; 


Th'  insinuating  drops  sink  through  the  saail, 
And  pass  the  porous  strainen  of  the  land. 

Blackmort. 
STRAIT,  strite.*>»  adj.  [eatroUy  French; 
stretto,  Italian.] 

1.  Narrow;  close;  not  wide. 
xvitnesscs,  like  watches,  go, 

JuEt  as  they're  set,  too  fast  or  slow; 
And,  where  in  conscience  they're  straight  lac'd, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  that  side  is  cast.  Hndibras. 

They  are  afraid  to  meet  her,  if  they  have  missed 
the  church;  but  then  they  are  more  afraid  to  see 
her,  if  they  are  laced  as  strait  as  they  can  possibly 
be.  Law. 

2.  Close;  intimate. 
He,  forgetting  all  former  injuries,  had  received 

that  naughty  Plexirtus  into  a  straight  degree  of  fa- 
vour: his  goodness  being  as  apt  to  be  deceived,  as 
the  other's  craft  was  to  deceive.  Sidney. 

3.  Strict;  rigorous. 
Therefore  hold  I  strait  all  thy  commandments; 

and  all  false  ways  I  utterly  abhor.  Psalms. 

Fugitives  are  not  relieved  by  the  profits  of  their 
lands  in  England,  for  there  is  a  straighter  order 
taken.  Spenser. 

He  now,  forsooth ,  takes  on  him  to  reform 
Some  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees 
That  lay  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth.    Shaksp. 

Proceed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Glo'ster, 
Than  from  the  evidence  of  good  esteem 
He  be  approv'd  in  practice  culpable.     Shakspeare, 

4.  Difficult;  distressful. 

5.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  crooked,  but 
is  then  more  properly  written  straight. 
[See  Straight.] 

A  bell  or  a  cannon  may  be  heard  beyond  a  hill 

which  intercepts  the  sight  of  the  sounding  body; 

and    sounds   aj-e   propagated   as   readily  through 

crooked  pipes  as  through  straight  ones,      J{ewtm. 

Strait,  strite.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  narrow  pass,  or  frith. 
Plant  gaiTisons  to  command  the  streights  and 

narrow  passages.  Spenser. 

Honour  travels  in  a  streight  so  narrow, 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast.  Shakspeare. 

Fretum  Magellanicum,  or  Magellan  straits. 

Abbot. 

They  went  forth  unto  the  straits  of  the  moun- 
tains, /urfttli. 

The  Saracens  brought,  together  with  their  victo- 
ries, their  language  and  religion  into  all  that  coast 
of  Africk,  even  from  Egypt  to  the  streights  of  Gib- 
raltar. Brerewooi. 

2.  Distress;  difficulty. 
The  independent  party,  which  abhorred  all  mo- 
tions towards  peace,  were  in  as  great  strnghts  as 
the  other  how  to  cany  on  their  designs.  Clavindon. 

It  was  impossible  to  have  administered  such  ad- 
vice to  the  king,  in  the  streight  he  was  in,  whirh, 
being  pursued,  might  not  have  proved  inconveni- 
nent.  Clarendon. 

Thyself 
Bred  up  in  poverty  and  streights  at  home. 
Lost  in  a  desart  here,  and  hunger-bit.         Mlton. 
Thus  Adam,  sore  beset,  replied: 

0  Heav'n!  in  evil  streight  this  day  I  stand 
Before  my  judge.  Milton. 

'Tis  hard  with  me,  whatever  choice  I  make, 

1  must  not  merit  you,  or  must  forsake: 
But  in  this  streight  to  honour  I'll  be  true, 
And  leave  my  fortune  to  the  gods  and  you.  Drydtn. 

Kings  reduced  to  streights  either  by  their  owa 
or  by  the  negligence  of  their  predecessors,  have 
been  always  involved  in  dark  and  mean  intrigues. 

Davenani. 

Some  modern  authors,  observing  what  straits  they 
have  been  put  to  in  all  ages  to  find  out  water  enough 
for  Noah's  flood,  say  Noah's  flood  was  not  univer- 
sal, but  a  national  inundation.  Burnet. 

Let  no  man  who  owns  a  providence  grow  despe- 
rate under  any  calaniity  or  strait  whatsoever,  but 
compose  the  anguish  of  his  thoughts  upon  this  one 
coasiderati«n,  (bathe  comprehends  not  those  strangt 
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unaccountable  methods  by  which  providence  may 
dispose  of  him.  SoiUh. 

Caesar  sees 
The  strexghts  to  which  you're  driven,  and  as  he 

knows 
Cato's  high  worth,  is  anxious  for  yourlife  Addison. 
Ulysses  made  use  of  the  pretence  of  natural  in- 
firmity to  conceal  the  stiaiU  he  was  in  at  that  time 
in  his  thoughU.  Broome. 

She  watches  their  time  of  need  and  adversity; 
and,  if  she  can  discover  that  they  are  in  great 
streights  or  affliction,  she  gives  them  speedy  relief. 

Law. 
To  Strait,  strite.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  put  to  difficulties. 

If  your  last 
Interpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Ynur  lack  of  love  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply;  at  least,  if  you  make  care 
Of  happy  holding  her.  Shakspeare. 

To    Strai'ten,   stra't'n.**"    v.    a.    [from 

strait.^ 
t.  To  make  narrow. 

The  city  of  Sidon  has  a  secure  haven,  yet  with 
something  a  dangerous  entrance,  straitened  on  the 
north  side  by  the  sea-ruined  wall  of  the  mole. 

Sandys. 
If  this  be  our  condition,  thus  to  dwell 
In  narrow  circuit,  straitened  by  a  foe 
Subtile  or  violent.  Milton. 

Whatever  straitens  the  vessels,  so  as  the  channels 
become  more  narrow,  must  heat;  therefore  strait 
clothes  and  cold  baths  heat.  Arbutknot. 

2.  To  contract;  to  confine. 

The  strcntening  and  confining  the  profession  of 
the  common  law,  must  naturally  extend  and  enlarge 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  chancery.  Clarendon. 

The  landed  man  finds  himself  aggrieved  by  the 
falling  of  his  rents,  and  the  straightening  of  his  for- 
tune, whilst  the  monied  man  keeps  up  his  gain. 

Locke. 

Feeling  can  give  us  a  notion  of  all  ideas  that  enter 

at  the  eye,  except  colours;    but  it  is  very  much 

streightened,  and  confined  to  the  number,  bulk,  and 

distance  of  its  objects.  Addison. 

The  causes  which  strwten  the  British  commerce 
will  enlarge  the  French.  Addison. 

3.  To    make     tight;     to    intend.     See 
Straight. 

Stretch  them  at  their  length. 
And   pnll    the    straightened  cords    with   all    your 
strength.  Dryden. 

Morality,  by  her  false  guardians  drawn, 
Chicane  in  furs,  and  casuistry  in  lawn. 
Gasps,  as  they  straiten  at  each  end  the  cord. 
And  dies  when  Dulness  gives  her  page  the  word. 

Dunciad. 

4.  To  deprive  of  necessary  room. 

Waters,  when  straitened,  as  in  the  falls  of 
hridges,  give  a  roaring  noise.  Bacon. 

He  could  not  be  streightened  in  room  or  provisions, 
•r  compelled  to  fight.  Clarendon. 

The  airy  crowd 
Swarm 'd,  and  were  straitened.  Milton. 

Several  congregations  find  themselves  very  much 
straitened;  and,  if  the  mode  increase  I  wish  it  may 
Bot  drive  many  ordinary  women  into  meetings 

Addison. 

5.  To  distress;  to  perplex. 

Men,  by  continually  striving  and  fighting  to  en- 
large their  bounds,  and  encroaching  upon  "one  an- 
other, seem  to  be  straitened  for  want  of  room.  Ray. 

Sthaitha'nded,      strAle-han'd^d,       adj. 

[from  strait  and  hand.^  Parsimonious; 

sparinjr;  niggardly. 
Straitla'ced,  strite-liste.5«8  adj.  ^strait 

and  /ace,] 
1.  Griped  with  stays. 

Let  nature  have  scope  to  fashion  the  body  as  she 

thmks  best;   we  have  fevf   well-shaped  that  are 

stnatlaced,  or  much  tampered  with.  Locfce. 
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StifF;  constrained;  without  freedom. 
Stkai'tly,  strite'J6.  adv.  [from  strait.'] 

1.  Narrowly. 

2.  Smelly;  rigorously. 

Those  laws  he  straUly  requireth  to  be  observed 
without  breach  or  blame.  Hooker. 

3.  Closely;  intimately. 

Strai'tness,  sirate'nSs.  n.s.  [from  strait.] 

1.  Narrowness. 

The  town  was  hard  to  besiege,  and  uneasy  to 
come  unfo,  by  reason  of  the  straitness  of  all  the 
pi^gj  2  Maccabees. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  a  naiTowness  or  straitness 
of  mind,  if  any  man  think  that  nations  have  nothing 
to  do  one  with  another,  except  there  be  an  union 
in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction  in  pact.        Bacon. 

The  straitness  of  my  conscience  will  not  give  me 
leave  to  swallow  down  such  camels.  King  Charles. 

2.  Strictness;  rigour. 

If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his  pro- 
ceeding, it  shall  become  him  well.         Shakspeare. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables, 
did  exclude  the  females  from  inheriting;  and  had 
many  other  straitmsses  and  hardships,  which  were 
successively  remedied.  Hale. 

3.  Distress;  difficulty. 

4.  Want;  scarcity. 

The  straitness  of  the  conveniences  of  life  among 
them  had  never  reached  so  far  as  to  the  use  of  fire, 
till  the  Spaniards  brought  it  amongst  tliem.  Locke. 

Strake,  strake.  [the  obsolete  preterit  of 
strike.]    Struck. 

Didst  thou  not  see  a  bleeding  hind, 
W^hose  right  haunch  erst  my  stedfast  arrow  strake? 

Spenser. 

Fearing  lest  they  should  fall  into  the  quick-sands, 

they  strake  sail,  and  so  were  driven.  Acts. 

Strake,  strike,  n,s. 

1.  A  long  mark;  a  streak.     See  Streak, 

2.  A  narrow  board. 

SrRAND,   strand,  n,  s.  [j'cpanb,   Saxon; 
strande,  Dutch;  strend,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  verge  of  the  sea,  or  of  any  water. 

I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face; 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor  had ; 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand, 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Shahtpeare. 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm'd  with  new  fires.  Prior. 

2.  \  twist  of  a  rope.    I  know  not  whence 
derived. 

To  Strand,  strand,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  drive  or  force  upon  the  shallows. 

Tarchon's  alone  was  lost,  and  stranded  stood. 
Stuck  on  a  bank,  and  beaten  by  the  flood.  Dryden. 

I  have  seen  of  both  those  kinds  from  the  sea,  but 
so  few  that  they  can  only  be  such  as  have  strayed 
from  their  main  residence,  and  been  accidentally 
intercepted  and  stranded  by  great  storms.  Woodward. 

Some  from  the  stranded  vessel  force  their  way, 
Fearful  of  fate,  they  meet  it  in  the  sea; 
Some,  who  escape  the  fury  of  the  wave, 
Sicken  uu  earth,  and  sink  into  a  grave.  Prior. 

STRANGE,  strinje.  adj.  \_eatrange,  Fr. 

ejrtrant'us,  Latin.] 

1.  Foreign;  of  another  cotmtry. 

I  do  not  contemn  the  knowledge  of  strange  and 
divers  tonjrucs.  Ascham. 

The  natural  subjects  of  the  state  should  bear  a 
sufficient  proportion  to  the  strange  subjects  that  they 
govern  Bacon, 

2,  Not  domestick. 

As  the  man  loves  least  at  home  to  be. 
That  hath  a  sluttish  house,  haunteil  wirh  sprites; 
So  she,  impatient  hor  own  faults  io  see, 
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Tarns  from  herself,  and  in  strange  things  delights. 

Daviej. 

3.  Wonderful;  causing  wonder. 

It  is  evident,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strangest  secrets 
in  sounds,  that  the  whole  sound  is  not  in  the  whole 
air  only;  but  is  also  in  every  small  part  of  the  air. 

Bacon- 
Sated  at  length,  ere  long  I  might  perceive 
Strange  alteration  in  me.  Milton. 

Thus  the  strange  cure  to  our  spilt  blood  applied, 
Sympathy  to  the  distant  wound  does  guide.  Cmrley. 
It  is  strange  they  should  be  so  silent  in  this  mat- 
ter, when  there  were  so  many  occasions  to  speak  of 
it,  if  our  Saviour  had  plainly  appointed  such  an  in- 
fallible judge  of  controversies.  Tillotson. 

Strange  to  relate!  from  young  liilus'  head 
A  lambent  flame  arose,  which  gently  spread 
Around  his  brows,  and  on  his  temples  fed.  Dryden. 

4.  Odd;   irregular;  not  according  to  the 
common  way. 

Desire  my  man's  abode,  where  I  did  leave  him: 
He's  strange  and  peevish.  Shakspeare. 

A  strange  proud  return  you  may  think  1  make 
you,  madam,  when  1  tell  you  it  is  not  from  every 
body  I  would  be  thus  obliged.  Suckling. 

5.  Unknown;  new. 

Long  custom  had  inured  them  to  the  former  kind 
alone,  by  which  the  latter  was  new  and  strange  in 
their  ears.  Hooker. 

Here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  duke:  you  know 
the  character,  I  doubt  not;  and  the  signet  is  not 
strange  to  you.  Shakspeare. 

Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  but  made  himself  stratige 
unto  them.  Genesis. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  Miltoiu 

6.  Remote, 

She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  best 
pleas'd 
To  be  so  anger'd  with  another  letter.    Shakspeare. 

7.  Uncommonly  good  or  bad. 

This  made  David  to  admire  the  law  of  God  at 
that  strange  rate,  and  to  advance  the  knowledge  of 
it  above  all  other  knowledge.  Tillotson. 

8.  Unacquainted. 

They  were  now  like  sand  without  lime,  ill  bound 
together,  at  a  gaze,  looking  strange  one  upon  an- 
other, not  knowing  who  was  faithful.  Baron. 

Strange,  stranje,  interj.  An  expression  of 

wonder. 

Strange!  what  extremes  should  thus  preserve  the 

snow 

High  on  the  Alps,  or  in  deep  caves  below.  Waller. 

Strange!  that  fatherly  authority  should  be  the 

only  original  of  government,  and  yet  all  mankind 

not  know  it.  Lvcke. 

To  Strange,  stranje.  v.  n.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] To  wonder;  to  be  astonished. 
Were  all  the  assertions  of  Aristotle  such  as  theo- 
logy pronounceth  impieties,  which  we  strange  not 
at  from  one  of  whom  a  father  saith,  Xec  Drum 
coluit,  nee  curavit.  Glanville, 

Strangely,  stranje'le.  adv.  [from 
strange.] 

1.  With  some  relation  to  foreigners. 

As  by  strange  fortune 
It  came  to  us,  1  do  in  justice  charge  thee 
That  thou  commend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
\\  here  chance  may  nurse  or  end  it.       Shakspeare. 

2.  Wondertully;  in  a  way  to  cause  bon- 
der, but  commqnly  with  a  degree  of 
dislike. 

My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  thoughts, 
Which  can  interpret  ftnther:  only,  1  say. 
Things  have  been  atraniiely  borne.  Shakspeare. 

How  strangely  SiCUye  are  the  arts  of  peace. 
Whose  restless  motions  less  than  wars  do  cense; 
Peace  is  not  freed  from  labour,  but  from  uoisc; 
And  war  more  force,  but  not  more  pains,  employs. 

Dryden, 
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We  should  carry  along  with  us  some  of  those  vir- 
tuous qualities,  which  we  were  strangely  careless  if 
we  did  Dot  bring  from  home  with  us.  Sprat. 

lu  a  time  of  atflictiun,  the  remembrance  of  our 
good  deeds  will  strangely  cheer  and  support  our 
•pints.  Calamy. 

It  would  strangely  delight  you  to  see  with  what 
spirit  he  converses,  with  what  tenderness  he  re- 
proves, with  what  afiection  he  exhorts,  and  with 
what  vigour  he  preaches.  Lair. 

How  strangely  crowds  misplace  things  and  miscal ! 
Madness  in  one  is  liberty  in  all.  Harte. 

Stra'ngeness,  sti'injc'nfis.  n.  s.  [from 
strange.^ 

1.  Foreignness;  the  state  of  belonging  to 
another  country. 

If  I  will  obey  the  gospel,  no  distance  of  place,  no 
strangeness  of  country,  can  make  any  man  a  stran- 
ger to  me.  Sprat. 

2.  Uncoiuniunicativeness;  distance  ot  be- 
haviour. 

Ungird  thy  strangeness,  and  tell  me  what  I  shall 
Tent  to  my  lady  Shakspeare. 

Will  you  not  observe 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance.' 

Ukakspeare. 

3.  Remoteness  from  common  manners  or 
notions;  uncouthness. 

Men  worthier  than  himself 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on; 
And  imdergo,  in  an  observing  kind, 
His  humorous  preUominance.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Mutual  dislike. 

In  this  peace  there  was  an  article  that  no  Eng- 
lishman should  enter  into  Scotland,  and  no  Scotish- 
man  into  England,  without  letters  commendatoiy: 
this  might  seem  a  means  to  continue  a  strangeness 
between  the  nations;  but  it  was  done  to  lock  in  the 
bordcreps.  Bacon. 

5.  Wonderfulness;  power  of  raising  won- 
der. 

If  a  man  for  curiosity  or  strangeness  sake,  would 
make  a  puppet  pronounce  a  word,  let  him  consider 
the  motion  of  the  instruments  of  voice,  and  the  like 
sounds  made  in  inanimate  bodies.  Bacon. 

This  raised  greater  tumults  and  boilings  in  the 
hearts  of  men,  than  the  strangeness  and  seeming 
unreasonableness  of  all  the  former  articles.  South. 

Stra'nger,  str^n'jilr.93  n.  s.   lestranger^ 

French,] 

1.  A  foreigner;  one  of  another  country. 

I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger, 
Born  out  of  your  dominions;  having  here 
No  judge  indiff'rent.  Shakspeare. 

Your  daughter  hath  made  a  gross  revolt; 
Tying  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes 
To  an  extravagant  and  wheeling  stranger 
Of  here  and  every  where-  Shakspeare. 

There  is  no  place  in  Europe  so  much  frequented 
by  strangers,  whether  they  are  such  as  come  out  of 
curiosity,  or  such  who  are  obliged  to  attend  the 
court  of  Rome.  Addison 

After  a  year's  interregnum  from  the  death  of 
Romulus,  the  senate  of  tlieir  own  authority  chose  a 
successor,  and  a  stronger,  merely  upon  the  fame  of 
his  virtues.  ^W'- 

2.  One  unknown. 

Strutters  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Shakspeare. 
You  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold.  •  Shakspeare. 

We  ought  to  acknowledge,  that  no  nations  are 
whollY  aliens  and  strangers  the  one  to  the  other. 
•'  Bacon. 

His  perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  friends  and 
strangers. 
They  came,  and  near  him  plac'd  the  stranger 
guest.  •P'5'*- 

Thus  the  majestick  mother  of  mankind, 
To  beir  own  charms  most  amiably  blind, 


Shakspeare. 
strang'gl.""*^    v.   a. 


On  the  green  margin  innocently  itoed, 
And  gaz'd  indulgent  on  the  crystal  flood; 
Survcy'd  the  stranger  in  the  painted  wave, 
And  smiling  prais'd  the  beauties  which  she  gave. 

Young. 
3.   A  guest;  one  not  a  domestick. 
He  will  vouchsafe 
This  day  to  be  our  guest:  bring  forth  and  pour 
Atiundance.  f.'  to  honour  and  receive 
Our  heavenly  sintnger.  Milton. 

4    One  unacqiiaiiited. 

My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world; 
She  hath  not  seea  the  change  of  fourteen  years. 

Sliak^peare. 
I  was  no  stranger  to  the  original:  I  had  also 
studied  Virgil's  design,  and  bis  disposition  of  it. 

Dryden. 

5.  One  not  admitted  to  any  communica- 
tion or  fellowshij). 

I  unspeak  my  detraction:  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  upon  myself, 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.  Shakspeare. 

Melons  on  beds  of  ice  ai-e  taught  to  bear. 
And  strangers  to  the  sun  yet  ripen  here.  Gfrant)tZie. 
To  Stra'nger,  strin'jfir.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.  ]  To  estrange;  to  alienate. 

Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Dower'd  with  our  curse,  and  stranger^d  with  our 

oath, 
Take  hei  or  leave  her.' 

To    SIHA'NGLE, 

[strangulo^  Latin."] 

1.  To  choke;  to  suffocate;  to  kill  by  inter- 
cepting the  breath. 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood; 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  liv'd, 
Staring  full  ghastly,  like  a  strangled  man. 

Shakspeare. 

Shall  I  not  then  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  be  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes.' 

Shakspeare. 

Dost  thou  not  know  that  thou  hast  strangled  thine 
husbands.'  Tobit. 

The  lion  did  tear  in  pieces  enough  for  his  whelps, 
and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  bis  holes 
with  prey,  Mhemiah. 

So  heinous  a  crime  was  the  sin  of  adultery,  that 
our  Saxon  ancestors  compelled  the  adulteress  to 
strangle  herself;  and  he  who  debauched  her  was  to 
be  hanged  over  her  grave.  Jiyliffe. 

2.  To  suppress;  to  hinder  from  birth  or 
appearance. 

By  th'  clock,  'tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp: 
Is  't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame? 

Shakspeare. 
Stra'ngler,  strang'gl-dr.88  n.  s.  [from 
strangte,'\  One  who  strangles. 

The  band  that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  to- 
gether, will  be  the  very  strangkr  of  their  amity. 

Shakspeare. 

Stra'ngles,  strang'glz.  n.  «.  [from  stran- 
gle.^ Swellings  in  a  horse's  throat. 
Strangula'tion,  stran-gu-li'shiin.  n.  s. 
[from  scrangle.~^  The  act  of  strangling; 
suflFocation;  the  state  of  being  strangled. 
A  spunge  is  mischievous,  not  in  itself,  for  its 
power  is  harmless;  but  because,  being  received 
into  the  stomach,  it  swelleth,  and.  occasioning  its 
continual  distension,  induceth  a  strangtUation. 

Broicn. 

The  reduction  of  the  jaws  is  difficult;  and,  if  they 

be  not  timely  reduced,  there  happen  paralysis  and 

strangulc^ion.  Wiseman. 

Stra'ngury,  strang'gu-r6.  n.s.  [ff  «/V«f  <<«; 

strangurie,  Fr  j     A  difficulty  of  urine 

attended  with  pain. 

Strap,  strap,  n.  s.  [strofipey  Dutch;  strofi- 


fiOf  Italian.]      A    narrow  long  slip  of 
cloth  or  leather. 

These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and 
so  be  these  boots  too;  an'  they  be  not,  let  them 
hang  themselves  in  their  own  straps  Shakspeare. 
I  found  but  one  husband,  a  li\i.)y  coMer,  that 
kicked  and  spurred  all  the  while  his  wife  was  carry- 
ing him  on;  and  had  scarce  passed  a  day  without 
giving  her  the  discipline  of  the  strap.  Spectator, 
'/  c  Strap,   strap,  v.  a.  [from  stra/i.^   To 

boat  with  a  strap. 
Strappa'do,  stiap-pi'do.  n.  a.  Chastise, 
ment  by  blows. 

Were  I  at  the  strappado,  or  all  the  racks  in  the 

world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion.   Shaksp. 

Stra'pping,  strap' ping.**"  adj.  Vast;  large; 

bulky.  Used  of  large  men  or  women  in 

contempt. 

STR.^TA,  stri'ta.   n.  a.   [The  plural  of 

stratum,  Lat.]  Beds;  layers.     A  philo- 

sop.'iica!  term. 

The  terrestrial  matter  is  disposed  into  strata,  or 
layers  placed  one  upon  another;  in  like  manner  as 
any  eaithy  sediment,  settling  down  from  a  fluid, 
will  naturally  be.  Woodward. 

With  how  much  wisdom  are  the  strata  laid, 
Of 'Jiflerent  weight  and  of  a  different  kind. 
Of  sundry  forms  for  sundry  ends  design 'd! 

Blackmore. 
Stra'tagem,  sirat'td-j^m.  n.  s.\j-qccTKyrii^ais 
stratagemey  Fr.J 

1 .  An  artifice  in  war;  a  trick  by  which  aa 
enemy  is  deceived. 

John  Talbot,  I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war.         Shakspeare. 

Ev'ry  minute  now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem.      Shaksp, 

2.  An  artifice;  a  trick  by  which  some  ad- 
vantage is  obtained. 

Rouse  up  your  courage,  call  up  all  your  counsels, 
And  think  on  all  those  stratagems  which  nature 
Keeps  ready  to  encounter  sudden  dangers.  Denham. 

Those  oft  are  stratagems  which  errours  seem; 
Nor  is  it  Homer  nods,  but  we  who  dream.  Pope. 
To  Stra'tify,  strat't6-fi.  v.  a.  \_stratifiery 
Fr.  from  stratum^  Latin.]  To  range  in 
beds  or  layers.  A  chymical  term. 
STBJ'TUMy  stri'tiim,  n.s.  [Latin.]  A 
bed;  a  layer,     A  term  of  philosophy. 

Another  was  found  in  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a 
stratum  of  stone  in  Langroa  iron-mine,  Cumber- 
land. Woodward. 

Drill'd  through  the  sandy  stratum  ev'ry  way 
The  waters  with  the  sandy  stratum  rise.    Thomson, 
STRAW,  strkw."8  n.s.  [rcjieop,  Saxon; 

stroo,  Dutch.] 
1 .  The  stalk  on  which  corn  grows,  and 
from  which  it  is  thrashed. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Shakspeare. 

Plate  sin  with  gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 

Shakspeare. 
Apples  in  hay  and  straw  ripened  apparently;  but 
the  apple  in  the  straw  more.  Bacon. 

My  new  straw  hat,  that's  trimly  lin'd  with  green. 
Let  Peggy  wear.  Gay- 

More  light  he  treads,  more  tall  he  seems  to  rise, 
And  struts  a  straw  breadth  nearer  to  the  skies. 

Tichl. 
.  Any  thing  proverbially  worthless. 

Thy  arms,  thy  liberty,  beside 
All  that's  on  th'  outside  of  thy  hide, 
Are  mine  by  military  law. 

Of  which  I  will  not  bate  one  straw.  Hudibras. 

'Tis  not  a  straw  matter  whether  the  main  cause 

be  right  or  wrong.  VEstrange- 
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Stra'wberry,  strkw'bSr-ri.  n.  s.  \fraga- 
ria,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Content  with  food  which  nature  freely  bred, 
On  wildings  and  on  strawberrks  they  fed.  Dryden. 
Strawberries,  by  their  fragrant  smell,  seem  to 
be  cordial:  the  seeds  obtained  by  shaking  the  ripe 
fruit  in  winter,  are  an  excellent  remedy  against  the 
stone.  The  juice  of  strawberries  and  lemons  in 
spring-water,  is  an  excellent  drink  in  bilious  fevers. 

djr&ut/inot. 
Stua'wuerry  Tree,  striw'bdr-r6-tr66. 
V.  s.  [^arbutuSf  Lat.]  It  is  ever  green, 
the  leaves  roundish  and  serrated  on  the 
edges:  the  fruit  is  of  a  fleshy  substance, 
and  very  like  a  strawberry.  Miller. 
Stra'wbuilt,  straw'bllt.  adj.  [_sCraiv  and 
6uilt.^   Made  up  of  straw. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank, 
The  suburb  of  their  sfrato&niit  citadel. 
New  rubb'd  with  balm,  expatiate.  Milton. 

Stra'wcoloured,     straw'ki\l-iir*d.     adj. 
[^straw  and  colour.'^    Of  a  light  yellow. 
I  will  discbarge  it  in  your  strawcolour''d  beard. 

Shakspeare. 
Stra'wworm,  straw'wtirm.  n.  s.  \^straw 
and  nvorm;  fihryganion,  Lat.]  A  worm 
bred  in  straw. 
Stra'wy,     btriw'^.    adj.    [from    straw.'] 
Made  of  striw;  consisting  of  straw. 
There  the  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakspeare. 
In  a  field  of  corn,  blown  upon  by  the  wind,  there 
will  appear  waves  of  a  colour  difiFering  from  that  of 
the  rest;  the  wind,  by  depressing  some  of  the  ears, 
and  not  others,  makes  the  one  reflect  more  from  the 
lateral  and  stratoy  parts  than  the  rest.  Boyle. 

To  Stray,  stra.^^"  v.  n.  \_stroe^  Danish,  to 
scatter;  siravuiare,  Italian,  to  wander.] 

1.  To  wander;  to  rove. 

My  eye,  descending  from  the  hill,  surveys 
Where  Thames  along  the  wanton  valley  $tray3. 

Denham. 

Lo,  the  glad  gales  o'er  all  her  beauties  stray, 
Breathe  on  her  lips,  and  in  her  bosom  play.    Pope. 

2.  To  rove  out  of  the  way;  to  range  be- 
yond the  proper  limits. 

What  grace  hath  thee  now  hither  brought  this 
way? 
Or  doen  thy  feeble  feet  unweetiug  hither  stray. 

Spenser. 
No  where  can  I  stray, 
Save  back  to  England:  all  the  world's  my  way. 

Slidcspeare. 
She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneeling  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Shakspeare. 

Wand 'rest  thou  within  this  lucid  orb, 
'  And  stray''d  from  those  fair  fields  of  light  above. 
Amidst  this  new  creation  want'st  a  guide 
To  reconduct  thy  steps?  Dryden. 

3.  To  err;  to  deviate  from  the  right. 

We  have  erred  and  strayed.       Common  Prayer. 
To  Stray,  strd.  v.  a.  To  mislead.  Obso- 
lete. 

Hath  not  else  his  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  loTe.'    Shakspeare. 
Stray,  siri   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Any    creature    wandering    beyond   its 
limits;  any  tiling  lost  by  wandering. 

She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken  and  impounded  as  a  stray 
The  king  of  Scots.  Shakspeare. 

Should  I  take  you  for  a  stray. 
Yon  must  be  kept  a  year  and  day.  Hudibras. 

When  he  has  traced  his  talk  through  all  its  wild 
Families,  let  him  bring  borne  bis  stray,  not  like  the 
lost  «heep,  with  joy,  but  with  tears  of  penitence. 

Govemmtnt  ojtht  Timg}u, 


Seeing  him  wander  about,  I  took  him  up  for  a 
stray.  Dryden 

He  cries  out,  neighbour  hast  thou  seen  a  stray 
Of  bullocks  and  of  heifers  pass  this  way?    dddison. 
2.  Act  of  wandering. 

I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate.  '  Shakspeare. 

STREAK,  str6ke.2"  «.  s.  [pcpice.  Sax. 
streke^  Dutch;  stricia,  Italian.]  A  line  of 
colour  different  from  that  of  the  ground. 
Sometimes  written  strake. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day; 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakspeare. 

\Vhat  mean  those  colour'd  streaks  in  heav'n. 
Distended,  as  the  brow  of  God  appeas'd?    Milton. 

The  night  comes  on,  we  eager  to  pursue 
Till  the  last  streaks  of  dying  day  withdrew. 
And  doubtful  moonlight  did  our  rage  deceive. 

Dryden. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gather'd  for  my  dear: 
How  ruddy,  like  your  lips,  their  streaks  appear! 

Dryden. 

While  the  fantastick  tulip  strives  to  break 
In  two-fold  beauty,  and  a  parted  streak.         Prior. 
To  Streak,  strike,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  itripe;  to  variegate  in  hues;  to  dap- 
ple. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streaked  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare. 

A  mule  admirably  streaked  and  dappled   with 
white  and  black  Sandys- 

To-morrow,  ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east. 
With  first  approach  of  light  we  must  be  ris'n, 
And  at  our  pleasant  labour,  to  reform 
Yon  flow'ry  arbours.  Milton. 

Now  let  us  leave  this  earth,  and  lift  our  eye 
To  the  large  convex  of  yon'  azure  sky; 
Behold  it  like  an  ample  curtain  spread. 
Now  streaked  and  glowing  with  the  morning  red. 
Anon  at  noon  in  flaming  yellow  bright, 
And  chusing  sable  for  the  peaceful  night.       Prior. 

2.  To  stretch.  Obsolete. 

She  lurks  in  midst  of  all  her  den,  and  streaks 
From  out  a  ghastly  whirlpool  all  her  necks; 
Where,  gloating  round  her  rock,  to  fish  she  falls. 

Chapman. 

Stre'aky,  stri:'kL adj .[ivom  Streak. j  Stri- 
ped; variegated  by  hues. 

When  the  hoary  head  is  hid  in  snow. 
The  life  is  in  the  leaf,  and  still  between 
The  fits  of  falling  snows  appears  the  streaky  green. 

,   Dryden. 
STREAM, strime.327  n.s.  [ytpeam.  Sax. 
straum,  Islandick;  stroo?n,  Duich.] 

1.  A  running  water;  the  course  of  run- 
ning water;  current. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam.       Shaksp. 

He  brought  streams  out  of  the  rock,  and  caused 
waters  to  run  down  like  river?.  Psalms. 

Cocytus  nam'd,  of  lamentation  loud 
Heard  in  the  rueful  stream;  fierce  Phlegethon, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage; 
Far  off  from  these,  a  slow  and  silent  stream, 
Lethe,  the  river  of  oblivion,  rolls 
Her  wat'ry  labyrinth.  Miltoti. 

0  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  thou  art  my  theme! 
Tho'  deep  yet  clear,  tho'  gentle  yet  not  dull. 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham 

Thus  from  one  common  source  our  streams  di- 
vide; 
Our's  is  the  Trojan,  your's  th'  Arcadian  side. 

r»     J    ,  •  Dryden. 

Uvided  interests,  while  thou  tbink'st  to  sway, 
Draw  like  two  brooks  thy  middle  stream  away. 

Dryden. 

2,  Any  thing  issuing  from  a  head,  and 
moving  forward  with  continuity  of  parts. 


The  breath  of  the  Lord  is  like  a  stream  of  brim- 
stone. Isaiah. 

You,  Drances,  never  want  a  stream  of  words. 

Dryden. 

The  stream  of  beneficence  hath,  by  several  riui- 
lets  which  have  since  fallen  into  it,  wonderfully  en- 
larged its  cun-ent.  ^tterbury. 

3.  Any  thing  forcible  and  continued. 

Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unportable;  and,  being  short, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  water.  Raldgh. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  insolence  for  a  man  to  ad- 
here to  his  own  opinion,  against  the  current  stream 
of  antiquity.  Locke. 

4.  Course;  current. 

The  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hath  helmed,  must  give  him  a  better  proclamation. 

Shakspeare. 
To    Stream,    streme.    v.   n.    [^stretjma, 
Islandick.] 

1.  To  flow;  to  run  in  a  continuous  cur- 
rent. 

God  bad  the  ground  be  dry. 
All  but  between  those  banks  where  rivers  now 
Stream,  and  perpetual  draw  their  humid  train. 

Miltoii. 
On  all  sides  round 
Streams  the  black  blood,  and  smokes  upon   the 
ground.  Pope. 

2.  To  emit  a  current;  to  pour  out  water 
in  a  stream;  to  be  overflown. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming- eyes  would 
raise 
Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise.  Pope. 

3.  To  issue  forth  with  continuance,  not  by 
fits. 

Now  to  impartial  love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  stream.  Shakspeare. 

From  opening  skies  may  streaming-  glories  shine, 
And  saints  embrace  thee.  Pope. 

To  Stream,  strime.  v.  a.  To  mark  with 
colours  or  embroidery- in  long  tracts. 
The  herald's  mantle  is  streamed  with  gold. 

Baccn. 
STRE'AMER,str^'mflr.98  n.s.  [from  stream.] 
An  ensign;  a  flag;  a  pennon;  any  thing 
flowing  loosely  from  a  stock. 

His  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phoebus  fanning. 

Shakspeare. 
The  rosy  morn  began  to  rise. 
And  wav'd  her  saffron  streamer  through  the  skies. 

Dryden. 
Brave  Rupert  from  afar  appears, 
Whose  waving  streamers  the  glad  general  knows. 

Dryden , 
The  man  of  sense  his  meat  devours, 
But  only  smells  the  peel  and  flow'rs: 
And  he  must  be  an  idle  dreamer. 
Who  leaves  the  pie,  and  gnaws  the  streamer.  Prior. 
Stre'amy,  str6'm6.  adj.  [from  streafn.'] 

1.  Abounding  in  running  water. 

Arcadia, 
However  streamy  now,  adust  and  dry, 
Denied  the  goddess  water:  where  deep  Mclas 
And  rocky  Cratis  flow,  the  chariot  smoak'd 
Obscure  with  rising  dust.  Prior 

2.  Flowing  with  a  current. 

Before  him  flaming,  bis  enormous  shield 
Like  the  broad  sun  illuniin'd  all  the  field; 
His  nodding  helm  emits  a  streamy  ray.  Pope. 

STREET,  strc«it  -^^  n.  s.  [j-cjiaec,  Saxon; 
straz,  German;  strada,  Spanish  and 
Italian;  sfnede.  Danish;  straet,  Dutch; 
stratum.,  Latin.] 
I,  A  way,  p  opcrly  a  paved  way  between 
two  rows  of  houst  s. 
He  led  us  througii  fair  streets;  and  all  the  way 
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wc  went  there  were  gathered  people  on  both  sides, 
standing  in  a  row.  Bacon. 

The  streets  are  no  larger  than  alleys.        Sandys. 
When  night 
Darkens  the  streets,  then  wander  forth  the  sons 
Of  Belial,  flown  with  insolence  and  wine; 
Witness  the  streets  of  Sodom.  Milton. 

The  Italians,  say  the  ancients,  always  considered 
the  situation  of  a  building,  whether  it  were  high  or 
low,  in  an  open  square,  or  in  a  narrow  street,  and 
more  or  less  deviated  from  their  rule  of  art. 

Mdison. 

When  you  tattle  with  some  crony  servant  in  the 
same  street,  leave  your  own  street-door  open.  Swift. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  publick  place. 

That  there  be  no  leading  into  captivity,  and  no 
complaining  in  our  streets.  Psalms. 

Our  publick  ways  would  be  so  crowded,  that  we 
should  want  streel-room.  Spectator. 

Let  us  reflect  upon  what  we  daily  see  practised 
in  the  world;  and  can  we  believe,  if  an  apostle  of 
Christ  appeared  in  our  streets,  he  would  retract  his 
caution,  and  command  us  to  be  conformed  to  the 
world  •>  Rogers. 

Stre'ktwalker,  striet'wa-kur.  n.  s. 
[^street  and  lualk.']  A  common  prosti- 
tute, that  offers  herself  to  sale  in  the 
open  street. 

STRENGTH, str^ngM.  n.s.  [pcpenj^, 
Saxon.] 

1.  Force;  vigour;  power  of  the  body. 

But  strength  from  truth  divided,  and  from  just, 
Illaudable,  nought  merits  but  dispraise.        Milton. 

Thou  must  outlive 
Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 

change 
To  wither'd,  weak,  and  grey.  Milton. 

Th'  insulting  Trojan  came. 
And  menac'd  us  with  force,  our  fleet  with  flame: 
Was  it  the  strength  of  this  tongue-valiant  lord. 
In  that  black  hour,  that  sav'd  you  from  the  sword? 

Dryden. 

2.  Power  of  endurance;  firmness;  durabi- 
lity; toughness;  hardness. 

Not  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones. 

Milton. 
Firm  Dorick  pillars  found  the  solid  base. 
The  fair  Corinthian  crown  the  higher  space. 
And  all  below  is  strength,  and  all  above  is  grace. 

Dryden. 

3.  Vigour  of  any  kind;  power  of  any  kind. 

Strength  there  must  be  either  of  love  or  war, 
even  such  contraiy  ways  leading  to  the  same  unity. 

Holy  day. 
God,  in  all  things  wise  and  just, 
Hinder'd  not  Satan  to  attempt  the  mind 
Of  man,  with  strength  entire  and  free-will  arm'd. 

Milton. 
This  act 
Shall  crush  the  strength  of  Satan.  Milton. 

4.  Power  of  resistance;  sureness;  fastness. 

Our  castle's  strength 
Will  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Support;  security;  that  which  supports. 

Bereave  me  not  thy  aid, 
Thy  council,  in  this  uttermost  distress, 
My  only  strength  and  stay.  Milton. 

6.  Power  of  mind;  force  of  any  mental 

faculty. 

Aristotle's  large  views,  acuteness  and  penetration 
of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equal- 
led. Locke. 

He  enjoyed  the  greatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Mdison. 

We,  like  friendly  colours,  found  our  hearts  unite, 
And  each  from  each  contract  new  strength  and  light. 

Pope. 

7.  Spirit;  animation. 

Methinks  1  feel  new  strength  wilhin  me  rise 
^Viogs  growing,  and  dominion  given. 


Milton. 


Adam  and  first  matron  Eve 
Had  ended  now  their  orisons,  and  found 
Strength  added  from  above,  new  hope  to  spring 
Out  of  despair.  Milton. 

3.  Vigour  of  writing;    nervous   diction; 
force,  opposed  to  softness,  in  writing,  or 
painting. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  or  languishingly  slow; 
And  praise  the  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  sweetness 
join.  Pope. 

Caracci's  strength,  Coreggio's  softer  line, 
Paulo's  free  stroke,  and  Titian's  warmth  divine. 

Pope. 

9.  Potency  of  liquors. 

10.  Fortificatitjn;  fortress. 
The  rashness  of  talking  should  not  only  be  retard- 
ed by  the  guard  of  our  heart,  but  fenced  in  by  cer- 
tain strengths  placed  in  the  mouth.         Ben  Jonson. 

He  thought 
This  inaccessible  high  strength  to  have  seiz'd. 

MiUon. 
Betray'd  in  all  his  strengths  the  wood  beset; 
All  instruments,  all  arts  of  ruin  met.         Denham. 

1 1 .  Support;  maintenance  of  power. 
What  they  boded  would  be  a  mischief  to  us,  you 

are  providing,  shall  be  one  of  our  principal  strengths. 

Spiat. 

12.  Legal  force;  validity;  security. 
15.  Confidence  imparted. 

Certain  services  were  due  from  the  soldier  to  his 
captain,  and  from  the  captain  to  the  prince;  and 
upon  the  strength  of  such  tenures,  in  after  times, 
the  descendants  of  these  people  and  their  kings  did 
subsist  and  make  their  wars.  Davenant. 

The  allies,  after  a  successful  summer,  are  too  apt, 
upon  the  strength  of  it,  to  neglect  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  ensuing  campaign.  Mdison, 

14.  Armament;  force;  power. 
What  is  his  strength  by  land.'  Shakspeare. 
Nor  was  there  any  other  strength  designed   to 

attend  about  bis  highness  than  one  regiment. 

Clarendon. 

15.  Persuasive  prevalence;  argumentative 
force. 

This  presupposed,  it  may  then  stand  very  well  with 
strength,  and  soundness  of  reason,  thus  to  answer. 

Hooker. 

To  Streng  rH,str^ng^A.-y.a.  To  strength- 
en.   Not  used. 

Edward's  happy  ordcr'd  reign  most  fertile  breeds 
Plenty  of  mighty  spirits,  lo  strength  his  state. 

Daniel. 
To  Stre'ngthen,  str^ng'fA'n.  v.  a.  [from 
strength.'^ 

1 .  To  make  strong. 

2.  To  confirm;  to  establish. 
Authority  is  by  nothing  so  much  strengthened  and 

confirmed  as  by  custom ;  for  no  man  easily  distrusts 
the  things  which  he  and  all  men  have  been  always 
bred  up  to.  Temple. 

Thee,  bold  Longinus!  all  the  nine  inspire, 
And  bless  your  critick  with  a  poet's  fire: 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  trust, 

With  warmth  gives  sentence,  yet  is  always  just; 
Whose  own  example  strengthens  all  his  laws. 
And  is  himself  that  great  sublime  he  draws.   Pope. 

If  it  were  true  that  women  were  thus  naturally 
vain  and  light,  then  how  much  more  blameable  is 
that  education,  which  seems  contrived  to  strengthen 
and  increase  this  folly.  Law. 

3.  To  animate;  to  fix  in  resolution. 
Let  us  rise  up  and  build:  so  they  strengtherud 

their  hands  for  this  work.  JVeAemia/i. 

Charge  Joshua,  and  encourage  him,  and  strength- 
en him.  Deuteronomy. 

4.  To  make  to  increase  in  power  or  secu- 
rity. 


Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 

With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves. 

Ifhakspeare. 

They  sought  the  sti  ei\gthening  of  the  heathen . 

1  Maccabeei. 

To  Stre'ngthen,  string'M'n.   x*.  n.   To 

grow  s'.rong. 

Oh  men  for  ilatt'ry  and  deceit  renown'd! 

Thus  when  y'  are  young  ye  learn  it  all  like  him; 

Till,  as  your  years  increase,  that  strengthens  too, 

T'  undo  poor  maids.  Otway, 

The  disease,  that  shall  destroy  at  length, 

Grows  with  his  growth,  and  strengthens  with  big 

strength .  Pope. 

Stre'ngthener,  ?    ^   ,      /,.,     ,     Ji 

c        ,  f  streng  rA'n-or^N  n.  s. 

Strengthner,    ^  ^  I 

[from      strengthen,      by      contraction 

strenglhner.^ 

1.  That  which  gives  strength;  that  which 
makes  strong. 

Garlick  is  a  great  strengthner  of  the  stomach  upo» 
decays  of  appetite  or  indigestion.  Temple. 

2.  [In  medicine.]  Strengilieners  add  to 
the  bulk  and  firmness  of  the  solids:  cor- 
dials are  such  as  drive  on  the  vital  ac- 
tions; but  these  such  as  confirm  the  sta- 
mina. Quincy. 

Stre'ngthi.ess,  str^ngM'l^s.  adj.  [from 
strength.^. 

1.  Wanting  strength;  deprived  of  strength. 
Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 

Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay.         Shakf^peare . 

As  the  wretch,  whose  fever-weakened  joints, 
Like  strengthless  hinges,  buckle  under  life. 
Impatient  of  his  tit,  breaks  like  a  (ire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Wanting  potency;  weak.  Used  of  li- 
quors. 

This  liquor  must  be  inflammable  or  not,  and  yet 
subtle  and  pungent,  which  may  be  called  spirit;  or 
else  strengthless  or  insipid,  which  may  be  named 
phlegm.  Boyle. 

STRE'NUOUS,  str^n'u-6s.  adj.  Istrenu- 
us.)  Latin.] 

1.  Brave;  bold;  active;  valiant;  dangerous- 
ly laborious. 

Nations  grown  corrupt 
Love  bondage  more  than  liberty; 
Bondage  with  ease  than  strenuous  liberty.    JVfittotk 

2.  Zealous;  vehement. 
He  resolves  to  be  strenuous  for  taking  oflflhc  test, 

against  the  maxims  of  all  ivise  christian  governments, 
which  always  had  some  established  religion,  leaving 
at  best  a  toleration  to  others.  Swift  to  Pope. 

Citizens  within  the  bills  of  mortality  have  been 
stremious  against  the  church  and  crown.         Sioift. 

Stre'nuously,  str^n'u-fis-1^.  adv.  [from 
strenuous.'^ 

1.  Vigorously;  actively. 
Many  can  use  both  hands,  yet  will  there  diver* 

remain  that  can  stremiously  make  use  of  neither. 

Brown. 

2.  Zealously;  vehemently;  with  ardour. 
Writers  dispute  strenuously  for  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  inveigh  largely  against  all  ecclesias- 
ticks,  under  the  name  of  high  church.  Swift. 

There  was  no  true  catholick  but  strenuously  con- 
tended for  it.  Waterland. 


Stre'perous,   str^p'^r-6s.    adj.    [strtpo^ 
Lat.]    Loud;  noisy. 

Porta  conceives,  because  in  a  slreperous  eruption 
it  riseth  against  fire,  it  doth  therefore  resist  light- 
ning. Brown. 
Stress,  stres.  n.s.  [pcjiece,  Saxon,  vio- 
lence; or  from  distress.'] 
1.  Importance;  important  part. 

The  stress  of  the  fable  lies  upon  the  haxard  of 
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having  a  numerous  stock  of  children.     VEitrange . 
This,  on  which  the  great  stress  of  the  business  de- 
pends, would  have  been  made  out  with  reasons  suf- 
ficient. Locke. 

2.  Importance  imputed;  weight  ascribed. 

A  body  may  as  well  lay  too  little  as  too  much 
stress  upon  a  dream,  but  the  less  we  heed  them 
the  better.  VEstrai^e. 

It  shewed  how  very  little  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon 
the  precedents  they  bring.  Lesley. 

Consider  how  great  a  stress  he  laid  upon  this  duty, 
while  upon  earth,  and  how  earnestly  he  recommend- 
ed it.  *  Merbury. 

3.  Violence;  force,  either  acting  or  suf- 
fered. 

By  stress  of  weather  di-iv'n. 

At  last  they  landed.  Dryden. 

Though  ihe  faculties  of  the  mind  are  improved  by 

exercise,  yet  they  must  not  be  put  to  a  stress  beyond 

their  strength.  Locke. 

To  Stress,  str^s.  v.  a.  [evidently  from 
distress.']  To  distress;  to  put  to  hard- 
ships or  difficulties. 

Stirred  with  pity  of  the  stressed  plight 
Of  this  sad  realm.  Spenser. 

To  STRETCH,  str^tsh.  v.  a.  [rcjiecan, 
Saxon;  strecken,  Dutcli.J 

1.  To  extend;  to  spread  out  to  a  distance. 

The  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth 
of  thy  land.  Isaiah. 

Stretch  thine  hand  unto  the  poor.      Eceksiasticus. 

Take  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand.   Exodm. 
Eden  stretched  her  line 
From  Auran  eastward  to  the  royal  towers 
Of  great  Seleucia,  built  by  Grecian  kings.  Milton. 

2.  To  elongate,  or  strain  to  a  greater  space. 

Regions  to  which 
All  thy  dominion,  Adam,  is  no  more 
Than  what  this  garden  is  to  ail  the  earth 
And  all  the  sea,  from  one  entire  globose 
Stretched  into  longitude.  MUton, 

3.  To  expand;  to  display. 

Leviathan  on  the  deep, 
Strelch''d  like  a  promontory,  sleeps.  Milton. 

What  more  likely  to  stretch  forth  the  heavens,  and 
lay  the  foundation  of  the  earth,  than  infinite  power? 

Tillotson. 

4.  To  strain  to  the  utmost. 

Tnis  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  make  tense. 

So  the  stretched  cord  the  shackled  dancer  tries. 

Smith. 

6.  To  carry  by  violence  further  than  is 
right;  to  strain:  as,  to  stretch  a  text;  to 
stretch  credit. 

jTo.Stretch,  str^tsh.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  extended,  locally,  intellectually, 
or  consequentially. 

Idolatry  is  a  horrible  sin,  yet  doth  repentance 
Wretch  unto  it.     ,  Whitgift. 

A  third?  a  fourth? 
What!  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  th'  crack  of  doom? 

Shakspeare, 
This  to  rich  Ophir's  rising  morn  is  known, 
And  stretched  out  far  to  the  burnt  swarthy  zone. 

Coioley. 
Your  duDgeoD  stretching  far  and  wide  beneath. 

Milton. 

2.  To  bear  extension  without  rupture. 

The  inner  membrane,  that  involved  the  liquors 
of  the  egg,  because  it  would  stretch  and  yield,  re- 
mained unbroken.  Boyle. 

3.  To  sally  beyond  the  truth. 

What  an  allay  do  we  find  to  the  credit  of  the 
most  probable  event  that  is  reported  by  one  who  uses 
to  stretch.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Stretch,  str^tsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.j 


1 .  Extension;  reach;  occupation  of  more 
space. 

At  all  her  stretch  her  little  wings  she  spread, 
And  with  her  feather'd  arms  embraced  the  dead: 
Then  flickering  to  his  pallid  lips,  she  strove 
To  print  a  kiss.  Di-yden. 

Disruption,  as  strong  as  they  are,  the  bones  would 
be  in  some  danger  of,  upon  a  great  and  sudden  stretch 
or  contortion,  if  they  were  dry.  'Wy. 

2.  Force  of  body  extended. 
He  thought  to  swim  the  stormy  main. 

By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain.      Dryd. 

3.  Effort;  struggle:  from  the  act  of  run- 
ning 

Those  put  a  lawful  authority  upon  the  stretch,  to 
the  abuse  of  power,  under  the  colour  of  prerogative. 

VEstrange. 
Upon  this  alarm  we  made  incredible  stretches  to- 
wards the  south,  to  gain  the  fastnesses  of  Preston, 

Mdison. 

4.  Utmost  extent  of  meaning. 
Quotations,  in  their  utmost  stretch,  can  signify  no 

more  than  that  Luther  lay  under  severe  agonies  of 
Blind.  Atterhury. 

5.  Utmost  reach  of  power. 
This  is  the  utmost  stretch  that  nature  can, 

And  all  beyond  is  fulsome,  false  and  vain. 

Granville. 

Stre'tcher,  str^tsh'Ar.^^  n.  s.  [from 
stretch.] 

1.  Any  thing  used  for  extension. 

His  hopes  enstii'd 
His  strength,  the  stretcher  of  Ulysses'  string, 
And  his  Steele's  piercer.  Chapman. 

2.  A  term  in  bricklaying. 

Tooth  in  the  stietching  course  two  inches  with  the 
stretcher  only.  Moxon. 

3.  The  timber  against  which  the  rower 
plants  his  feet. 

This  fiery  speech  inflames  his  fearful  friends; 
They  fug  at  ev'ry  oar,  and  every  stretcher  bends 

Dryden. 

To  STREW,  stro.'^fis  v.  a.  [The  ortho- 
graphy of  this  word  is  doubtful.  It  is 
sometimes  written  strew,  and  some- 
times stronv;  I  have  taken  both:  Skinner 
proposes  *^row, and  Junius  writes  straw. 
Their  reasons  will  appear  in  the  word 
from  which  it  may  be  derived.  Stra^van, 
Gothick;  stroyen,  Dutch;  pcpeapian, 
Saxon;  strawen.,  German;  sfro^  r,Danish. 
Perhaps  strow  is  best,  being  that  which 
reconciles  etymology  with  pronuncia- 
tion.    See  Strow.J 

1.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 

The  snow  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew. 
Did  never  whiter  shew.  Spenser, 

Is  thine  alone  the  seed  that  strews  the  plain? 
The  birds  of  heaven  shall  vindicate  their  grain. 

Pope. 

2.  To  spread  by  scattering. 

I  thought  thy  bride-bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet 
maid! 
And  not  have  strewed  thy  grave.  Shakspeare. 

Here  be  tears  of  perfect  moan, 
Wept  for  thee  in  Helicon; 
And  some  flowers,  and  some  bays. 
For  thy  herse,  to  strew  the  ways.  MUton. 

3.  To  bcaiter  loosely. 

The  calf  he  burnt  in  the  fire,  ground  it  to  powder, 
and  streioed  it  upon  the  water,  and  made  Israel 
drink  of  it.  Exodus. 

With  furies  and  nocturnal  orgies  fir'd. 
Whom  e'en  the  savage  beasts  had  spar'd,  they  kill'd, 
And  strewed  bis  mangled  limbs  about  the  field 

Dryden- 
Stre'wmenTj    stro'nft^nt,     «.   s.     [from 


utrew.]    Any  thing  scattered  in  decora- 
tion. 

Her  death  was  doubtful — For  charitable  prayers, 
Shards,  flints,  and  pebbles  should  be  thrown  on  her; 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  chants, 
Her  maiden  strewtncnis,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.  Shakspeare, 

STRI'^,  stri'i.  n.  s.  [Latin]  In  natural 
history,  the  small  channels  in  the  siiells 
of  cockles  and  scallops. 

The  salt,  leisurely  permitted  to  shoot  of  itself  in 
the  liquor,  exposed  to  the  open  air,  did  shoot  into 
more  fair  chrystalline  strim  than  those  that  were 
gained  out  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  same  liquor 
by  a  more  hasty  evaporation.  BoyU. 

Stri'ate,  stri'ite.       )  adj.    [from   stria, 
SxRi'ATEDjStri'a-t^d.  5      Lat.    strie,   Fr.] 
Formed  in  striae. 

These  efiluviums  fly  by  striated  atoms  and  wind- 
ing particles,  as  Des  Cartes  conceiveth,  or  glide  by 
streams  attracted  from  either  pole  unto  the  equator. 

Brown. 

Des  Cartes  imagines  this  earth  once  to  have  leen 

a  sun,  and  so  the  centre  of  a  lesser  vortex,  whose 

axis  still  kept  the  same  posture,  by  reason  of  the 

striate  particles  finding  no  fit  pores  for  their  passages, 

but  only  in  this  direction.  Ray. 

Crystal,  when  incorporated  with  the  fibrous  talcs, 

shews,  if  broke,  a  striated  or  fibrous  texture,  like 

those  talcs.  Woodivard, 

Stri'ature,    stri'a-tshure.    n.  s.    [from 

stria;  strieur,  French.]     Disposition  of 

striae. 

Parts  of  tuberous  haematite  shew  several  varieties 
in  the  crust,  striatwe,  and  texture  of  the  body. 

Woodward, 
Strick,  strik.  n,s.  {^trrply^;  strix,  Latin.] 
A  bird  of  bad  omen. 

The  ill-faced  owl,  death's  dreadful  messenger, 
The  hoarse  night-raven,  trump  of  doleful  drere, 
The  leather-winged  bat,  day's  enemy. 
The  rueful  strick,  still  waiting  on  the  bier.  Spenser: 
SxRi'rKEN,  strik'k'n.io^  The  ancient  par- 
ticiple of  strike;  but  it  has  in  the  anti= 
quated  phrast  stricken  (that  is,  advanced 
in  years)  a  meaning  not  borrowed  from 
strike. 

The  cunningest  mariners  were  so  conquered  by 
the  storm,  as  they  thought  it  best  with  stricken  sails 
to  yield  to  be  governed  by  it.  Sidney. 

That  shall  I  shew,  as  sure  as  hound 

The  stricken  deer  doth  challenge  by  the  bleeding 

wound.  Spenser. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  well  stricken 

in  age  Genesis. 

With  blindness  were  these  stricken.        Wisdom. 

Parker  and  Vaughan,  having  had  a  controversy 

touching  certain  arms,  were  appointed  to  run  some 

courses,  when  Parker  was  stricken  into  the  mouth 

at  the  first  course.  Bacon, 

Though  the  earl  of  Ulster  was  of  greater  power 

than  any  other  subject  in  Irelanc",  yet  was  he  so  far 

stiicken  in  years,  as  that  ho  was  unable  to  manage 

the  martial  affairs.  Davies. 

Stri'ckle,  or  Strickless,  or  Stritchely 
strlk'kl.  n,  s.  That  which  strikes  the 
corn,  to  level  it  with  the  bushel. 

jiinsworth. 
STRICT,  strikt.  adj.  [strictus,  Latin.] 
I.  Exact;  accurate;  rigorously  nice. 
Thou'lt  fall  into  deception  unaware, 
Not  keeping  strictest  watch.  Milton. 

As  legions  in  the  field  their  front  display. 
To  try  the  fortune  of  some  doubtful  day, 
And  move  to  meet  their  foes  with  sober  pace, 
Strict  to  their  figure,  though  in  wider  space.  Dryd. 

He  checks  the  bold  design; 
And  rules  as  strict  his  labour'd  works  confine, 
As  if  the  Stagyrite  o'eilook'd  each  line.  Pope  . 
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2.  Severe;   rigorous;  not  mild;  not  indul- 
gent. 

Iijiploie  lier,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  will 
By  nature  free,  not  over-rul'd  by  fate 
Inextricable,  or  strict  necessity.  Milton. 

U  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable;  and 
if,  as  ihey  grow  up,  the  rigour  be,  as  they  deserve  it, 
a-cntly  relaxed,  former  restraints  will  increase  their 
•ove.  Locke. 

Numa  the  rites  of  strict  religion  knew; 
On  cv'ry  altar  laid  the  incense  due.  Prior. 

3.  Confined;  not  extensive. 

As  they  took  the  compass  of  their  commission 
stricter  or  larger,  so  their  dealings  were  more  or  less 
moi'erote.  Hooker. 

4.  Close;  tight. 

The  god,  with  speedy  pace. 
Just  thought  to  strain  her  in  a  strict  embrace. 

D)-yden. 
The  fatal  noose  performed  its  office,  and  with  most 
strict  ligature  squeezed  the  blood  into  his  face. 

^rbiUhnot. 

5.  Tense;  not  relaxed. 

We  feel  our  fibres  grow  strict  or  lax  according  to 
the  state  of  the  air.  Arhuthnot. 

Stui'ctly,  strikt'16.  adv.  [from  strict.'] 

1.  Exactly;  with  rigorous  accuracy. 

His  horse-troupes,  that  the  vantgard  had,  \it  strict- 
ly did  command 
To  ride  their  horses  temperately.  Chapman. 

The  other  parts,  being  grosser,  composed  not  only 
water,  strictly  so  called,  but  the  whole  mass  of 
liquid  bodies.  Burnet. 

Charge  him  strictly 
Not  to  proceed,  but  wait  my  farther  pleasure. 

Dryden. 

2.  Rigorously;   severely;   without  remis- 
sion or  indulgence. 

In  the  discharge  of  thy  place,  set  before  thee  the 
best  examples;  and  after  a  time  set  before  thee 
thine  own,  and  examine  thyself  strictly  whether 
thou  didst  not  best  at  first.  Bacon. 

God  may  with  the  greatest  justice  strictly  require 
endeavours  from  us,  and,  without  any  inconsistency 
with  his  goodness,  inflict  penalties  on  those  who  are 
wanting.  Rogers 

A  weak  prince  again  disposed  the  people  to  new 
attempts,  which  it  was  the  clergy's  duty  to  endea- 
vour to  prevent,  if  some  of  them  had  not  proceeded 
upon  a  topick  that,  strictly  followed,  would  enslave 
all  mankind.  Sioift. 

3.  Closely;  tightly;  with  tenseness. 
Stki'ctness,  strikt'n^s.  n.s.  [from  strict.] 

1.  Exactness;    rigorous    accuracy;    nice 
regularity. 

I  could  not  grant  too  much,  or  distrust  too  little, 
to  men  that  pretended  singular  piety  and  religious 
strictness.  King  Charles. 

Such  of  them  as  cannot  be  concealed,  connive 
at,  though  in  the  strictness  of  your  judgment  you 
cannot  pardon.  Dryden, 

Who  were  made  privy  to  the  secrets  of  heaven, 
but  such  as  performed  his  revealed  will  at  an  higher 
rale  of  strictness  than  the  rest.'  South. 

Eusebius,  who  is  not  in  strictness  to  be  reckoned 
with  the  Ante-Nicenes.  Waierland. 

Though  in  strictness  our  Saviour  might  have 
pleaded  exemption  from  the  Jewish  tribute,  he 
exerted  bis  divine  power  in  a  miracle  to  pay  it. 

Rogers. 

2.  Severity;  rigour. 

These  commissioners  proceeded  with  such  strict- 
ness and  severity  as  did  much  obscure  the  king's 
mercy.  _        Bacon. 

3.  Closeness;  tightness;  not  laxity. 
StriVtuke,    strik'tshiire.*''^    n.  s.   [from 

strictura,  Latin,  a  spark-] 
).  A  stroke;  a  touch. 


The  God  of  nature  implanted  in  their  Tegetable 
natures  certain  passive  strictures,  or  signatures  of 
that  wisdom  which  hath  made  and  ordered  all  things 
with  the  highest  reason.  Hale. 

2.  Contraction;  closure  hy  contraction. 

As  long  as  there  is  thirst,  with  a  free  passage  by 
urine,  and  stricture  of  the  vessels,  so  long  is  water 
safely  taken.  ^rbuthnat. 

3.  A  slight  touch  upon  a  subject;  not  a 
set  discourse. 

Thus  have  I  passed  through  all  your  letter,  and 
given  myself  the  liberty  of  these  strictures,  by  way 
of  reflection  on  all  and  every  passage.  Hammond. 
Stride,  stride,  n.  s.  [fcjiaebe,  Saxon,] 
A  long  step;  a  step  taken  with  great 
violence;  a  wide  divarication  of  the 
legs. 

I'll  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice,  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride-  Shakspeare. 

The  monster  mov'd  on  with  horrid  strides  Milton. 
Her  voice  theatiically  loud, 
And  masculine  her  stride.  SwiJ'. 

To  Stride,  stride,  v.  n.  preterit  strode  or 
strid;   part.   pass,   stridden,   [from  the 
noun.] 
J.  To  walk  with  long  steps. 

Mars  in  the  middle  of  the  shining  shield 
Is  gravM,  and  strides  along  the  liquid  field.  Dryden. 

To  Jove,  or  to  thy  father  Neptune,  pray, 
The  brethren  cried,  and  instant  strode  away.  Pope. 
2.  To  btand  with  the  legs  far  from  each 

other. 
To    Stride,  stride,  v-  a.   To  pass  by  a 
step. 

See  him  stride 

Vallies  wide.  ^rbuthnot. 

Stri'dulous,  strid'ju-liis.^8-''  ^^^  adj. 
\_stridulusy  Latin.]  Making  a  small 
noise. 

It  arises  from  a  small  and  stridulo^is  noise,  which, 
being  firmly  rooted,  maketh  a  divulsiou  of  parts. 

Broion. 
Strife,  strife,  n,  s.  [from  strive.] 

1.  Contention;  contest;  discord;  war;  law- 
suit. 

I  and  my  people  were  at  great  strife  with  the 
children  of  Ammon.  Judges. 

Some  preach  Christ  even  of  envy  and  strife,  and 
some  of  good-will .  Pliitippians. 

He  is  proud,  knowing  nothing;  but  doating  about 
questions  and  strife  of  words.  1  Timothy. 

These  acts  of  hateful  strife,  hateful  to  all. 
How  hast  thou  disturb'd  heav'n's  blessed  peace! 

Milton. 

These  vows,  thus  granted,  rais'd  a  strife  above 
Betwixt  the  god  of  war  and  queen  of  love: 
She,  granting  first,  had  right  of  time  to  plead; 
But  he  had  granted  too,  and  would  recede.     Dryd. 

'Tis  this  that  shakes  our  country  with  alarms, 
And  gives  up  Rome  a  prey  to  Roman  arms. 
Produces  fraud,  and  cruelty,  and  strife,      ^iddison. 

Inheriting  no  strife, 
Nor  marrying  discord  in  a  nobler  wife.  Pope. 

2.  Contest  of  emulation. 

Thus  gods  contended,  noble  strife! 
Who  most  should  ease  the  wants  of  life.  Congreve. 

By  wise  governing,  it  may  be  so  ordered,  that 
both  sides  shall  be  at  strife,  not  which  shall  flatter 
most,  but  which  shall  do  the  prince  and  the  pub- 
lick  the  most  honest  and  the  most  faithful  service. 

Davenant. 

3.  Opposition;  contrariety;  contrast. 

Artificial  strife 
Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.      Shaksp. 

4.  Natural    contrariety:  as,   the  strife  of 
acid  and  aikali. 

Stri'feful,   stiife'fiLiI.   adj.    [^strife    and 
full.]     Contentious;  discordant. 


The  ape  was  sliifeful  and  ambitious. 
And  the  fox  guileful  and  most  covetous.      Spenser. 

I  know  not  what  new  creation  may  creep  forth 
from  the  strifeful  heap  of  things,  into  which,  as  into 
a  second  chaos,  we  are  fallen.  Dr.  Maine. 

Stri'gment,  strig'm^nt.  n.  s.  [strigmen- 
turn,  from  string-o,  Latin,  to  scrape.] 
Scraping;  recrement. 

Many,  besides  the  stripnents  and  sudorous  adhe- 
sions from  men's  hands,  acknowledge  that  nothing 
proceedcth  from  gold  in  its  usual  decoction.  LVcu'ii, 

To  STRIKE,  strike,  v.  a.  pfreterit  struck 
or  strook;  part.  pass,  struck.^  strucken^ 
stricken.,  or  strook.  [aptpican,  Saxon; 
streichen.^  Germ,  adstrykia^  Islandick; 
Strieker.,  Danish.] 

1.  To  act  upon  by  a  blow;  to  hit  with  a 
blow. 

He  at  Philippi  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius.  Shakspeare. 

We  will  deliver  you  the  cause. 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Caesar,  when  I  strwcfc  him, 
Proceeded  thus.  Shakspecere. 

I  must 
But  wail  his  fall,  whom  I  myself  strucA;  down. 

Shakspeare. 
Then  on  the  crowd  he  cast  a  furious  look, 
And  wither'd  all  their  strength  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  punish;  to  afflict. 
To  ])unish   the  just  is  not  good,  nor  to  strike 

princes  for  equity.  Proverbs. 

3.  To  dash;  to  throw  by  a  quick  motion. 
The  blood  strike  on  the  two  side-posts.    Exodus. 

To  notify  by  sound. 

The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve.      Shaksp. 

The  drums  presently  striking  up  a  march,  they 
plucked  up  their  ensigns,  and  forward  they  go. 

Knolles, 

A  judicious  friend  moderates  the  pursuit,  gives 
the  signal  for  action,  presses  the  advantage,  and 
strikes  the  critical  minute.  Collier. 

5.  To  stamp;  to  impress. 
The  memory  in  some  men  is  very  tenacious;  but 

yet  there  seems  to  be  a  constant  decay  of  all  our 
ideas,  even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and 
in  minds  the  most  retentive,  Locke, 

6.  To  contract;  to  lower;  to  vale.  It  is 
only  used  in  the  phrases  to  strike  sail, 
or  to  strike  ajiag. 

How  many  nobles  then  would  hold  their  places, 
That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort! 

Shakspeare. 
To  this  all  differing  passions  and  interests  shonlil 
stride  sail,  and,  like  swelling  streams  running  dif- 
ferent courses,  should  yet  all  make  haste  into  the 
sea  of  common  safety.  Temple. 

They  strike  sail  where  they  know  they  shall  be 
mastered,  and  murder  when  they  can  with  safety. 

Dryden. 
Now,  did  I  not  so  near  my  labour's  end 
Strike  sail,  and  hast'ning  to  the  harbour  tend. 
My  song  to  flow'ry  gardens  might  extend.   Dryden. 
To  alarm;  to  put  into  emotion;  to  sur- 
prise. 
Didst  thou  but  view  him  right,  shouldst  see  hiia 
black 
With  murder,  treason,  sacrilege,  aivl  crimes 
That  strike  my  soul  with  horror  but  to  name  them, 

Shakspeare. 
The  rest  strucfc  with  horror  stood, 
To  see  their  leader  cover'd  o'er  with  blood.  Waller. 

Jack  Straw  at  London-stone,  with  all  his  rout, 
Struck  nol  ihe  city  with  so  loud  a  shout      Dryden. 

His  virtues  render  our  assembly  awful. 
They  strike  witli  something  like  religious  fear. 

Jilditon. 

We  nre  no  sooner  presented  to  any  one  wp  i.'\tt 

saw  before,  but  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
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idea  of  a  proud,  a  reserved,  an  affable,  or  a  good- 
oatured  man.  Mdison. 

Nice  works  of  art  strike  and  surprise  us  most  upon 
the  first  view;  but  the  better  we  are  acquainted 
with  them,  the  less  we  wonder.  Mterbui-y. 

Court  virtues  bear,  like  gems,  the  highest  rate, 
Born  where  heav'n's  influence  scarce  can  penetrate; 
In  life's  low  vale,  the  soil  the  virtues  like, 
They  please  as  beauties,  here  as  wonders  strike. 

Pope. 

8.  \_.fadus  /ertre.'\    To  make  a  bargain. 

Sign  but  his  peace,  he  vows  he'll  ne'er  again 
The  sacred  names  of  fops  and  beaus  profane : 
Strike  up  the  bargain  quickly;  for  I  swear 
As  time?  go  now,  he  offers  very  fair.  Dryden. 

I  come  to  offer  peace;  to  reconcile 
Past  enmities;  to  strike  perpetual  leagues 
With  Vanoc.  A.  Philips. 

9.  To  produce  by  a  sudden  action. 

The  court  paved  striketh  up  a  great  heat  in  sum- 
mer, and  much  cold  in  winter.  Bacon. 

Waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand, 
She  strikes  an  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

MUon. 
These  men  are  fortune's  jewels  moulded  bright. 
Brought  forth  with  their  own  fire  and  light; 
If  I  her  vulgar  stone  for  either  took, 
Out  of  myself  it  must  be  struck.  Cowley. 

Take  my  caduceus! 
With  this  th'  infernal  ghosts  I  can  command. 
And  strike  a  terror  through  the  Stygian  strand. 

Dryden, 

10.  To  affect  suddenly  in  any  particular 
manner. 

When  verses  cannot  be  understood,  nor  a  man's 
good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child  under- 
«tanding,  it  stHkes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
•reckoning  in  a  little  room.  Shakspeare. 

Stiike  her  young  bones, 
Ye  taking  airs,  with  lameness.  Shakspeare. 

He  that  is  stricken  blind  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost.    Shaksp. 

So  ceasM  the  rival  crew,  when  Purcell  came, 
They  sung  no  more,  or  only  sung  his  fame, 
Struck  dumb,  ihey  all  admir'd.  Dryden. 

Humility  disarms  envy,  and  strikes  it  dead. 

Collier. 

Then  do  not  strike  him  dead  with  a  denial, 
But  hold  him  up  in  life.  Addison. 

11.  To  cause  to  sound  by  blows:  with  uji 
only  emphatical. 

Strike  up  the  drums,  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Plead  for  our  int'rest,  and  our  being  here.  Shaksp. 

12.  To  forge;  to  mint. 

Though  they  the  lines  on  golden  anvils  beat, 
It  looks  as  if  they  struck  them  at  a  heat.  Tate. 

Some  very  rare  coins,  struck  of  a  pound  weight, 
of  gold  and  silver,  Constantine  sent  to  Chilperick. 

Arbuthnot. 

13.  It  IS  used  in  the  participle,  I  know  not 
well  how,  for  advariced  in  years. 

The  king 
Is  wise  and  virtuous,  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years;  fair,  and  not  jealous. 

Shakspeare. 

14.  To   Strike  of.     To  erase  from   a 
reckoning  or  account. 

Deliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else 
Shall  be  struck  off.  Shukspeare. 

I  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  prest; 
But  I  shall  in  a  more  convenient  time 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.  Shakspeare. 

When  any  wilful  sin  stands  charg'd  on  our  ac- 
count, it  will  not  be  struck  off  till  we  forsake  and 
turn  away  from  it.  Kettleworth. 

Ask  men's  opinions:  Scoto  now  shall  tell 
How  trade  increases,  and  the  world  goes  well: 
Strike  o/^his  pension  by  the  setting  sun, 
And  Britain,  if  not  £urope,  is  undone.  Pope. 

15    To  Strike   of.     To  separate   by  a 
blow,  or  any  sudden  action. 

Cfermany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
VOL.  if. 
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corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome; 
but  seemed  nevertheless  in  discipline  still  to  retain 
therewith  great  conformity.  Hooker. 

They  followed  so  fast  (hat  they  overtook  him, 
and  without  further  delay  struck  off  bis  head. 

Knolles. 

He  was  taken  prisoner  by  Surmas,  lieutenant- 
general  for  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  stroke  off  his 
head.  Hakewill. 

A  mass  of  water  would  be  struck  off&aA  separate 
from  the  rest,  and  tossed  through  the  air  like  a 
flying  river.  Burnet. 

16.  To  Strike  out.    To  produce  by  col- 
lision. 

IMy  thoughtless  youth  was  wing'd  with  vain  de- 
sires, 
My  manhood,  lung  misled  by  wand'ring  fires, 
FoUow'd  false  lights;  and  when  their  glimpse  was 

gone. 
My  pride  struck  out  new  sparkles  of  her  own. 

Drydtn. 

17.  To  Strike  out.     To  blot;  to  efface. 
By  cxpurgatory  animadversions,  we  might  strike 

out  great  numbers  of  hidden  qualities;  and,  having 

once  a  conceded  list,  with  more  safety  attempt  their 

reasons.  Brown. 

To  methodize  is  as  necessary  as  to  strike  out. 

Pope. 

18.  To  Strike  out.    To  bring  to  light. 

19.  I'o  Strike  out.    To  form  at  once  by 
a  quick  effort. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tints  the  colour'd  mass. 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  face.    Pope. 
To  Sthike,  strike,  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  blow. 

I,  in  mine  own  woe  charm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan. 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  sti-uck.  Shakspeare. 

It  pleas'd  the  king 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconsti'uction. 
When  he  tript  me  behind.  Shakspeare. 

He  wither'd  all  their  sti-ength  before  he  strook. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  collide;  to  clash. 
Holding  a  ring  by  a  thread  in  a  glass,  tell  him 

that  holdeth  it,  it  shall  strike  so  many  times  against 
the  side  of  the  glass,  and  no  more.  Bacon. 

3.  To  act  by  repeated  percussion. 

Bid  thy  mistress,  when  thy  drink  is  ready. 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.  Shakspeare. 

Those  antique  minstrels  sure,  were  Charles-like 
kings, 
Cities  their  lutes,  and  subjects'  hearts  their  strings; 
On  which  with  so  divine  a  hand  they  struok, 
Consent  of  motion  from  their  breath  they  took. 

^  Waller. 

.    lo  sound  by  the  stroke  of  a  hammer. 

Caesar,  'tis  strucken  eight.  Shakspeare. 

Deep  thoughts  will  often  suspend  the  senses  so 
far,  that  about  a  man  clocks  may  strike,  and  bells 
ring,  which  he  takes  no  notice  of.  Grew. 

.  To  make  an  attack. 

Is  not  (he  king's  name  forty  thousand  names.' 
Arm,  aruL,  my  name;  a  puny  subject  strikes 
At  thy  great  glorj-.  Shakspeare. 

When,  by  their  designing  leaders  taught 
To  strike  at  power  which  for  themselves   thev 
sought,  •' 

The  vulgar,  gull'd  into  rebellion,  arm'd. 
Their  blood  to  action  by  their  prize  was  warm'd. 

<-     n^  ,  Dryden- 

6.   lo  act  by  external  influx. 

Consider  the  red  and  white  colours  in  porphvre- 
hinder  light  but  from  striking  on  it,  and  its  colours 
vanish.  ,     , 

T-  1      •  ,    ,  ,  Locke. 

1  o  sound  with  blows. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up 
His  swor*did  ne'er  leave  striking  in  the  field. 

rr    ,       ,     ,     ,  Shakspeare. 

1 0  be  dashed;  to  be  stranded. 
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The  admiral  galley,  wherein  the  emperor  was . 
strtuk  upon  a  sand,  and  there  stuck  fast.      Knolles. 

9.  To  pass  with  a  quick  or  strong  effect. 

Now  and  then  a  glittering  beam  of  wit  or  passion 
stri&es  through  the  obscurity  of  the  poem:  any  of 
these  effect  a  present  liking,  but  not  a  lasting  admi- 
ration. Dnjden. 

10.  To  pay  homage,  as  by  lowering  the 
sail. 

We  see  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails; 
And  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish.  Shaksp. 

I'd  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow. 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face. 
Than  bear  so  low  a  sail,  lo  strike  to  thee.    Shaksp. 

The  interest  of  our  kingdom  is  ready  to  strike  to 
that  of  your  poorest  fishing  towns:  it  is  hard  you 
will  not  accept  our  services.  S%idft. 

11.  To  be  put  by  some  sudden  act  or  mo- 
tion into  any  state;  to  break  forth. 

It  struck  on  a  sudden  into  such  reputation,  that  it 

scorns  any  longer  to  sculk,  but  owns  itself  publickly. 

Government  of  the  Tongue, 

12.  To  Strike  in  with.    To  conform;  to 
suit  itself  to;  to  join  with  at  once. 

Those  who,  by  the  prerogative  of  their  age, 
should  frown  youth  into  sobriety,  imitate  and  strike 
in  with  them,  and  are  really  vitious  that  they  may 
be  thought  young.  South, 

They  catch  at  every  shadow  of  relief,  strike  in 
at  a  venture  with  the  next  companion,  and  so  the 
dead  commodity  be  taken  off,  care  not  who  be  the 
chapman.  J^orris. 

The  cares  or  pleasures  of  the  wor]d  strike  in  with 
every  thought.  Addison. 

He  immediately  struck  in  with  them;  but  de- 
scribed this  march  to  the  temple  with  so  much 
horrour,  that  he  shivered  every  joint.         Addison, 

13.  To  Strike  out.  To  spread  or  rove; 
to  make  a  sudden  excursion. 

In  this  plain  was  the  last  general  rendezvous  of 
mankind ;  and  from  thence  they  were  broken  into 
companies,  and  dispersed;  the  several  successive 
generations,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea,  over-reach- 
ing one  another,  and  striking  ottt  farther  and  farther 
from  the  land.  B^^^^^ 

When  a  great  man  strikes  out  info  a  sudden  irre- 
gularity, he  needs  not  question  the  respect  of  a 
'■«"n"e.  Collier. 

Strike,  strike,  n.  s,    A    bushel;   a  dry 
measure  of  capacity;  four  pecks. 
W^ing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  strike,  ready 
at  hand.  Tusser. 

Stri'keblock,  strike'blok.  n.  s,  A  plane 
shorter  than  the  jointer,  having  its  sole 
made  exactly  flat  and  straight,  and  is 
used  for  the  shooting  of  a  short  joint. 

Moj^o.'i. 
Stri'ker,  stri'kar.9«  n.  s.  [from    strike.] 
Person  or  thing  that  strikes. 

A  bishop  then  must  be  blameless,  not  given  to 
wine,  no  striker.  i  Timothy. 

He  thought  with  his  staff  to  have  struck  Uie 
s'"fc«''-  Sandys, 

The  striker  must  be  dense,  and  in  its  best  velo- 
city- Digby. 
Stri'king,  strrking.*'"  fiart.  adj.  [from 

strike.]     Affecting;  surprising. 
STRING,  string.*'"  n.  s.  [fCpinj,   Sax. 
streng^  German  and  Danish;  stringhe, 
Dutch;  stringo,  Latin.] 
1.  A   slender  rope;    a   small   cord;    any 
slender  and  flexible  band. 

Any  lower  bullet  hanging  upon  the  other  above 
it,  must  be  conceived  as  if  the  weight  of  it  were  in 
that  point  where  its  string  touches  the  upper. 

A  riband.  "  ^^^'*"'' 
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Hound  Ormond's  knee   thou   tiest   the  mystick 
string, 
That  makes  the  knight  companion  to  the  king. 

Prior. 

3.  A  thread  on  which  any  thino;s  are  fileJ. 

Their  priests  pray  by  their  beads,  having  a  sbing 
with  a  hundred  of  nutshells  upon  it;  and  the  re- 
peating of  certain  words  with  them,  they  account 
meritorious.  SlUlingfUet. 

4.  Any  set  of  things  filed  on  a  line. 

I  have  caught  two  of  these  dark  undermming 
vermin,  and  intend  to  make  a  string  of  (hem,  in 
order  to  hang  them  up  in  one  of  my  paper-. 

Sptrtator. 

5.  The  chord  of  a  musical  iiibiruni.  !>t 

Thus  when  two  brethren  slringa  are  set  alike, 
To  move  them  both,  but  one  of  them  we  ttriUe. 

Cow  ey. 
The  string  that  jars 
When  rudely  touch'd,  ungrateful  to  the  sense, 
Wiih  pleasure  feels  the  master  s  tlying  iingers, 
Swells  into  harmony,  and  charms  the  bearers  Rowe. 

By  the  appearance  they  make  in  marble,  there 
is  not  one  sf ring-instrument  that  seems  comparable 
to  our  violins  Mdisfm. 

6.  A  siTiciii  fibre. 

Duckweed  putteth  forth  a  little  string  into  the 
waier  from  the  bottom.  Bacun. 

In  pulling  broom  up,  the  least  strings  left  behind 
will  grow.  Mortimer. 

7.  A  nerve;  a  tendon. 

The  most  piteous  tale,  which  in  recounting. 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Sliakspeare. 

The  string  of  his  tongue  loosed.  Mark. 

8.  The  nerve  or  line  of   ne  bow. 

The  wicked  bend  their  bo.w,  they  make  ready 
their  arrows  upon  the  string  Psalms. 

Th'  impetuous  arrow  whizzes  on  the  wing. 
Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 
string.  Pope. 

9.  Any  concatenation  or  series:  as,  a 
string  of  pv'jfiositions. 

10.  To  have  two  Strings  to  the  Boiv. 
To  have  two  views  or  two  expedients; 
to  have  double  advantage,  or  double 
security. 

No  lover  has  that  pow'r 
T'  enforce  a  desperate  amour. 
As  he  that  has  two  strings  to 's  bow, 
And  burns  for  love  and  money  too.       Hudihras. 

To  String,  string,  v.  a.  preterit  strung; 
part,  pass;  strung,  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  furnish  with  strings. 

Has  not  wise  nature  strung  the  legs  and  feet 
With  firmest  nerves,  designM  to  walk  the  street.' 

Gay. 

2.  To  put  a  stringed  instrument  in  tune. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung, 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung.  Mdison. 

3.  Id  file  on  a  strini^. 

Men  of  great  learning  or  genius  are  too  full  to 
be  exact:  and  therefore  chuse  to  throw  down  their 
pearls  in  heaps  liefore  the  reader,  rather  than  be 
at  tht^  pains  ot  stringing  them.  Spectator. 

4.  To  mak    tense. 

Toil  strung  the  perres,  and  purified  the  blood. 

Dryden. 
Stri'nged.  string'd.8«9  adj.  [from  string  ] 
Having  strings-,  produced  by  strings. 
Praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  organs. 

Psalms. 
Divinely  warbled  voice 
Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took.     MiUon. 

Stki'ngent,   strin'j^nt.    adj.    [stringens^ 

Latin.]     Binding;  contracting. 
Stri'nghalt,  slring'hait.  n.  a.  [^string  and 

.f;alt.] 


Stringhali  is  a  sudden  twitching  and  snatching  np  i 

of  the  hinder  leg  of  a  horse  much  higher  than  the 

other,  or  an  involuntary  or  convulsive  niouon  o.  the 

muscles  that  extend  or  bend  the  hough.    Far.  Diet. 

Stri'ngless,  string'l^s.ac//.[from*mn^.] 

Having  no  strings. 

Nothing;  all  is  said; 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument, 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

Shakspeare. 
Stri'ngy,  string'^,  adj.  [from  string,  j  Fi- 
brous; consisting  of  small  threads;  fila- 
mentous. 

A  plain  Indian  fan,  made  of  the  small  stringy 
parts  of  roots  spread  out  in  a  round  flat  form. 

Grew. 

By  melting,  expensive  sweats,  and  an  obstinate 

flux  of  the  belly,  the  stringy  parts  of  the  tendons 

and  membranes  are  left  unrecruited.      Blackinore. 

To  STRIP,  strip,  -v.  a.  [^streofien^  Uutcti; 

bef  cpipce,  stripped,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  make  naked;  to  deprive  of  cover- 
ing: with  of  before  the  thing  taken 
away. 

They  began  to  strip  her  of  her  cloaths  when  I 
came  in  among  them.  Sidney- 

They  stript  Joseph  out  of  his  coat.  Genesis. 

Scarce  credible  it  is  bow  soon  they  were  stript 
and  laid  naked  on  the  ground.  Hayicard. 

Hadst  thou  not  committed 
Notorious  murder  on  those  thirty  men 
At  Askelon,  who  never  did  thee  harm, 
Then  like  a  robber  stripp^dst  them  of  their  robes. 

MiUon 

You  cloath  all  that  have  no  relation  to  you,  and 
strip  your  master  that  gives  you  food.    L^Estrange. 

A  rattling  tempest  through  the  branches  went, 
That  stript  them  bare.  Dryden. 

He  saw  a  beauteous  maid. 
With  hair  disheveli'd,  issuing  through  the  shade, 
Stript  oj  her  cloaths  Dryden. 

He  left  the  pillagers,  to  rapine  bred, 
Without  controul  to  strip  and  spoil  the  dead. 

Dryden. 

The  bride  was  put  in  form  to  bed; 
He  follow 'd  stript.  Swift. 

2.  To  deprive;  to  devest. 

The  apostle,'  in  exhorting  men  to  contentment, 
although  they  have  in  this  world  no  more  than  bare 
food  and  raiment,  giveth  us  to  understand  that 
those  are  even  the  lowest  of  things  necessary;  that, 
if  we  should  be  stript  of  all  these  things,  without 
which  we  might  possibly  be,  yet  these  must  be  left. 

Hooker. 

Now  this  curious  built  Phaeacian  ship, 
Returning  from  her  convoy,  I  will  strip 
Of  all  her  fleeting  matter.  Chapman 

We  strip  and  divest  ourselves  of  our  own  will, 
and  give  ourselves  entirely  up  to  the  will  of  God. 

Duppa. 

It  is  difficult  to  lead  another  by  words  into  the 
thoughts  of  things,  stripped  of  those  specifick  differ- 
ences we  give  them.  Locke. 

One  would  imagine  these  to  be  the  expressions  of 
a  man  blessed  with  ease  and  affluence,  not  of  one 
just  stript  of  all  those  advantages,  and  plunged  in 
the  deepest  miseries,  and  now  sitting  naked  upon  a 
dunghill.  ^tterbury. 

3.  To  rob;  to  plunder;  to  pillage:  as,  a 
ihiei  stri/ified  the  house. 

That  which  lays  a  man  open  to  an  enemy,  and 
that  which  strips  him  of  a  friend,  equally  attacks 
him  in  all  those  interests  that  are  capable  of  being 
weakened  by  the  one,  and  supported  by  the  other. 

South. 

4.  To  peel;  to  decorticate. 

If  the  leaves  or  dried  stocks  be  stripped  into  small 
straws,  they  arise  unto  amber,  wax,  and  other  elec- 
trics, no  other  ways  than  those  of  wheat  or  rye 

Brown. 

5.  To  deprive  of  all. 

When  some  iond  easy  fathers  strip  themselves 


before  they  lie  down  to  their  long  sleep,  and  settle 
their  whole  estates  upon  their  sons,  has  it  not  been 
seen  that  the  father  has  been  requited  with  begga- 
ry' South. 

6.  To  take  off  covering:  with'OjT' empha- 
tical. 

He  stript  off"  his  cloaths.  1  Samuel. 

Logic  helps  us  to  strip  off  the  outward  disguise  of 
things,  and  to  behold  and  judge  of  them  in  their 
own  nature.  Watts. 

7.  To  cast  oflT.    Not  in  use. 

His  unkindness, 
That  stript  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  bis  dughearted  daughters -.these  things  stiric;him. 

Shakipeare. 
8    To  separate  from  something   ai.iiesive 
or  conntcted.  Not  accuraiely  used 

Amongst  men  who  examine  not  scrupulously  their 
own  ideas,  and  strip  them  nut  from  the  marks  men 
use  for  them,  but  confound  them  with  words,  inere 
must  be  endless  dispute.  Locke. 

Stkip,  Strip  n.  s.  [probably  for  stri/ie.l  A 
narrow  shred. 

These  two  apartments  were  hung  in  close  mourn- 
ing, and  only  a  strip  of  bays  round  the  other  rooms. 

Sinift. 

To  Stripe,  stripe  v.  a.[stre/ieT},  Dutch.] 

1.  I  o  variegate  with  lines  of  different  co- 
lours. 

2    To  beat;  to  lash. 

Stripe,  stripe,  n.  s.  [strefie.,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  lineary  variation  of  colour.  This 
seems  to  be  the  original  notion  of  the 
word. 

Gardeners  may  have  three  roots,  among  an  hun- 
dred, that  are  rare,  as  purple  and  carnation  of  se- 
veral stripes.  Bacon. 

2.  A  shred  of  a  different  colour. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  trimmings  of  Aeir 
cloaths  was  a  long  stripe  sowed  upon  the  garment 
called  latus  clavus.  ^rbutknot. 

3.  A  weal,  or  discolouration  made  by  a 
lash  or  blow. 

Cruelty  marked  him  with  inglorious  stripes. 

TTumson. 

4.  A  blow;  a  lash. 

A  body  cannot  be  so  torn  with  stripes,  as  a  mind 
with  remembrance  of  wicked  actions.  Hayvard, 
To  those  that  are  yet  within  the  reach  of  the 
stripes  and  reproofs  of  their  own  conscience,  I  would 
address  that  they  would  not  seek  to  remove  them- 
selves from  that  wholesome  discipline. 

Decay  of  Pkty. 
STRi'pED,stri'pdd.  ^ar?.  adj.  [from  stri/ie.'] 
Distinguished  by  lines  of  different  co- 
lour. 

Stri'pling,  stripping.**"  n.  s.  [of  uncer- 
tain etymology.]  A  youth;  one  in  the 
state  of  adolescence. 

'Thwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  lads  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,  than  to  commit  such  slaughter, 
Made  good  the  passage .  Shaksp. 

Now  a  stripling  cherub  he  appears. 
Not  of  the  prime,  yet  such  as  in  his  face 
Youth  smil'd  celestial.  MUon. 

Compositions  on  any  important  subjects  are  not 
matters  to  be  wrung  from  poor  striplings,  like  blood 
out  of  the  nose,  or  the  plucking  of  untimely  fruit. 

Milton. 

As  when  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport, 
On  the  smooih  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  whirls.  Dryden. 

As  every  particular  member  of  the  body  is  nour- 
ished with  a  several  qualified  juice,  so  children  and 
strip'wti^,  old  men  and  young  men,  jnust  have  di- 
vers diets.  ^Srbuthnot 
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Stri'pper,  strip'pir.  n.  s.  [from  stri/i.'] 

One  that  strips. 
To  STRIVE,  strive,  v.  n.  pret.  /  stro-ve, 

anciently  /  strived;  part.  pass,  striven. 

^streveii,  Dutch;  estriver,  Fr.J 

1.  To  struggle;  to  labour;  to  make  an  ef- 
fort. 

The  immutability  of  God  they  strive  unto,  by 
working  after  one  and  the  same  manner.      Hooker. 

Many  brave  young  minds  hare,  through  hearing 
the  praises  and  eulogies  of  worthy  men,  been  stirred 
up  to  affect  the  lilie  commendations,  and  so  strive  to 
the  like  deserts  Spenser. 

Strive  with  me  in  your  prayers  to  God  for  me. 

Romans. 

So  have  I  strived  to  preach  the  gospel.    Romans. 

Was  it  for  this  that  Rome's  best  blood  he  spilt, 
With  so  much  falsehood,  so  much  guilt? 

Was  it  for  ihis  that  his  ambition  strove 
To  equal  Caesar  first,  and  after  Jove?  Cowley. 

Our  blessed  Lord  commands  you  to  strive  to  enter 
in;  because  many  will  fail,  who  only  seek  to  enter. 

Law. 

These  thoughts  he  strove  to  bury  in  expence. 
Rich  meats,  rich  wines,  and  vain  magnificence. 

.  Harte. 

2.  To  contest;  to  contend;  to  struggle  in 
opposition  to  another:  with  against  or 
with  before  the  person  opposed. 

Do  as  adversaries  do  in  law; 
Strive  mightily,  but  eat  and  drink  as  friends. 

Shakspeare. 
Strive  for  the  truth  unto  death.  Ecclesiasticus. 
Why  dost  thou  strive  against  him?  Job- 

Charge  them  that  they  strive  not  about  words,  to 
no  profit.  2  Timothy. 

Avoid  contentions  and  strivings  about  the  law. 

Titus. 
This  is  warrantable  conflict  for  trial  of  our  faith; 
so  that  these  strivings  are  not  a  contending  with  su- 
perior powers.  UEstrange. 
Thus  does  every  wicked  man  that  contemns  God; 
who  can  save  or  destroy  him  who  strives  with  his 
Maker?  TiUolson. 
If  intestine  broils  alarm  the  hive, 
'   For  two  pretenders  oft  for  empire  strive, 
The  vulgar  in  divided  factions  jar, 
And  murmuring  sounds  proclaim  the  civil  war. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  oppose  by  contrariety  of  qualities. 

Now  private  pity  strove  with  publick  hate, 
Reason  with  rage,  and  eloquence  with  fate. 

Denluim. 

4.  To  vie;  to  be  comparable  to;  to  emu- 
late; to  contend  in  excellence. 

Nor  that  sweet  grove 
Of  Daphne  by  Orontes,  and  the  inspir'd 
Castalian  spring,  might  with  this  paradise 
Of  Eden  strive.  Milton. 

Stri'ver,  stri'vur.  n.  s.  [from  strive.^  One 

who  labours;  one  who  contends. 
Stro'k.\l,  stro'kal.   n.  s.  An  instrument 
used  by  glass-makers.  Bailey. 

Stroke  or  Stroo/c,  stroke.  The  old  pret. 
of  strike,  now  commonly  struck. 

He,  hoodwinked  with  kindness,  least  of  all  men 

knew  who  stroke  him.  Sidney. 

Stroke,   stroke,  n.  s.  [from  strook,  the 

preterit  of  strfke.^ 
1.  A  blow;  a  knocjij  a  sudden  act  of  one 
body  upon  another. 

The  oars  were  silver, 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water  which  they  beat  to  follow  faster. 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.  Shakspeare. 

His  white  mau'd  steeds  that  bow'd  beneath  the 
yoke, 
He  chear'd  to  courage  with  a  gentle  stroke; 
Then  urg'J  his  fiery  chariot  on  the  foe, 
.\nd  rising  shook  bis  laUce  in  act  to  throw.  Ih-yden. 


2.  A  hostile  blow. 

As  cannon  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks. 
So  they  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe.        Shaksp. 

He  entered,  and  won  the  whole  kingdom  of  Na- 
ples, without  striking  a  stroke.  Bacon. 

Both  were  of  shining  steel  and  wrought  so  pure, 
As  might  the  strokes  of  two  such  aims  endure. 

Dryden. 

1  had  a  long  design  upon  the  ears  of  Curl;  but 
the  rogue  would  never  allow  me  a  fair  stroke  at 
them,  though  my  penknife  was  ready.  Swift 

3.  A  sudden  disease  or  affliction. 

Take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heav'n's  plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes.  Shaksp. 

At  this  one  stroke  the  man  look'd  dead  in  law; 
His  flatterers  scamper,  and  his  friends  withdraw. 

Harte. 

4.  The  sound  of  the  clock. 

What  is  't  o'clock? 
—Upon  the  stroke  of  four.  Shaksp. 

5.  The  touch  of  a  pencil. 

Oh  lasting  as  those  colours  may  they  shine! 
Free  as  thy  stroke,  yet  faultless  as  thy  line.     Pope. 

6.  A  touch;  a  masterly  or  eminent  effort. 

Another  in  my  place  would  take  it  for  a  notable 
stroke  of  good  breeding,  to  compliment  the  reader. 

L'Estrange. 

The  boldest  strokes  of  poetry,  when  managed 
artfully,  most  delight  the  readei*.  Dryden. 

As  he  purchased  the  first  success  in  the  present 
war,  by  forcing  into  the  service  of  the  confederates 
an  army  that  was  raised  against  them,  he  will  give 
one  of  the  finishing  strokes  to  it,  and  help  to  con- 
clude the  great  work.  Jlddison. 

A  verdict  more  puts  me  in  possession  of  my  es- 
tate; I  question  not  but  you  will  give  it  the  finishing 
stroke.  Arbuthnot. 

Isiodore's  collection  was  the  great  and  bold  stroke, 
which  in  its  main  parts  has  been  discovered  to  be 
an  impudent  forgery.  Baker. 

7.  An    effect  sXiddenly  or  unexpectedly 
produced. 

8.  Power;  efficacy. 

These  having  equal  authority  for  instruction  of 
the  young  prince,  and  well  agreeing,  bare  equal 
stroke  in  divers  faculties.  Hayward. 

Perfectly  opacous  bodies  can  but  reflect  the  in- 
cident beams;  those  that  are  diaphanous  refract 
them  too,  and  that  refraction  has  such  a  stroke  in 
the  production  of  colours  generated  by  the  irajec- 
tion  of  light  througli  drops  of  water,  that  exhibit  a 
rainbow  through  divers  other  transparent  bodies. 

Boyle. 

He  has  a  great  stroke  with  the  reader,  when  he 
condemns  any  of  my  poems,  to  make  the  world 
have  a  better  opinion  of  them.  Drydeih, 

The  subtile  effluvia  of  the  male  seed  have  the 
greatest  stroke  in  generation.  Ray. 

To  Stroke,  stroke,  v.  a.  [pcpacan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  rub  gently  with  the  hand  by  way  of 
kindness  or  endearment;  to  sooth. 

Thus  children  do  the  silly  birds  they  find 
With  stroaking  hurt,  and  too  much  cramming  kill. 

Sidney. 
The  senior  weaned  his  younger  shall  teach. 
More  stroken  and  made  of  when  aught  it  doth  aile, 
More  gentle  ye  make  it  for  yoke  or  the  paile. 

Tusser. 
Thy  praise  or  dispraise  is  to  me  alike. 
One  doth  noi  stroke  me,  nor  the  other  strike. 

Ben  Jcnson. 
He  set  forth  a  proclamation,  stroaking  the  people 
with  fair  promises,  and  humouring  them  with  invec- 
tives against  the  king  and  government.  Bacon. 

He  dried  the  fallmg  drops,  and  yet  more  kind, 
He  stroked  her  cheeks.  Dryden. 

Come,  let  us  practise  death; 
Stroke  the  grim  lion  till  he  grow  familiar-.  Dryden. 

She  pluck'd  the  rising  flowei-s,  and  fed 
The  gentle  beast,  and  fondly  stroak'd  his  head. 

>Sddison. 

2.  To  rub  gently  in  one  direction. 
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When  the  big-uddcr'd  cows  with  patience  stand, 

Waiting  the  sirokings  of  the  damsel 's  baud.     Gay. 

To  Stroll,  stroie.  -v.  n.    To  wander;  to 

ramble;  to  rove;  to  gad  ifily. 

She's  mine,  and  thine,  and  strolling  up  and  down. 

Granville. 
Your  wine  lock'd  up,  your  butler  stroU'd  abroad. 

Pope. 

These  mothers  stroll,  to  beg  sustenance  for  their 

helpless  infants.  Swift 

Stro'lleu,  str6'liir.9s  n.  s.  [from  strolL'] 
A  vagrant;  a  wanderer;  a  vagabond. 

Two  brother  hermits,  saints  by  trade, 
Disguis'd  in  tatter'd  habits,  went 
To  a  small  village  down  in  Kent; 
Where,  in  the  stroller's  canting  strain. 
They  begg'd  from  door  to  door  in  vain.  Swifl. 

The  men  of  pleasure,  who  never  go  to  church, 
form  their  ideas  of  the  clergy  from  a  few  poor  strol- 
lers they  often  observe  in  the  streets.  Swift. 

Strond,  strond.  n.  s.  [for  strand.']     The 

beach;  the  bank  of  the  water.  Obsolete. 

So  looks  the  strond  whereon  the  imperious  flood 

Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.  Shaksp. 

STRONG,  strong,  adj.  [f'^panj,  Sax.] 

1.  Vigorous;  forceful;  of  great  ability  of 
body. 

Though  'gan  the  villain  wax  so  fierce  and  strong-. 
That  nothing  may  sustain  his  furious  force. 

He  cast  him  down  to  ground,  and  all  along 
Drew  him  through  dirt  and  mire.  Spenser. 

The  siroiig-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up, 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.  Shaksp. 

That  our  oxen  may  be  strong  to  labour.    Psalms. 

The  Marsian  and  Sabellian  race, 
Sirong--limb'd  and  stout.  Dryden. 

Orses  the  strong  to  greater  strength  must  yield; 
He,  with  Parthenius,  were  by  Rapo  kill'd.  Dryden. 

2.  Fortified;  secure  from  attack. 

Within  Troy's  strong  immures 
The  ravish'd  Helen  with  wanton  Paris  sleeps. 

Shakspeare. 

An  army  of  English  engaged  between  an  army  of 
a  gi-eater  number,  fresh  and  in  vigour  on  the  one 
side,  and  a  town  strong  in  fortification,  and  strong 
in  men,  on  the  other.  Bacon. 

It  is  no  matter  how  things  are;  so  a  man  observe 
but  the  agreement  of  his  own  imaginations,  and 
talk  conformably,  it  is  all  truth:  such  castles  in  the 
air  will  be  as  strong  holds  of  truth  as  the  demon- 
strations of  Euclid.  Locke. 

3.  Powerful;  mighty. 

While  there  was  war  between  the  houses  of  Saul 
and  David,  Abner  made  himself  strong  for  Saul. 

2  Samuel. 

The  merchant-adventurers  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely.  Bacon. 

Those  that  are  strong  at  sea  may  easily  bring 
them  to  what  terms  they  please.  Addison. 

The  weak,  by  thinking  themselves  strong,  are 
induced  to  proclaim  war  against  that  which  ruins 
them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting  themselves 
weak,  ai-e  thereby  rendered  as  useless  as  if  they 
really  were  so.  South. 

4.  Supplied  with  forces.  It  has  in  this 
sense  a  very  particular  construction. 
We  say,  a  thousand  strong;  as  we  say, 
twenty  years  old,  or  te?i  yards  long. 

When  he  was  not  six-and-twenty  strong. 
Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore.  Shaksp. 

He  was,  at  his  rising  from  Exeter,  between  six 
and  seven  tliousand  strong.  Bacon. 

In  Britain's  lovely  isle  a  shining  throng 
War  in  his  cause,  a  thousand  beauties  strong. 

r        -u,       •  ^*«*«^- 

5.  Violent;  lorciblc;  impetuous. 

A  river  of  so  strojig  a  current,  that  it  suffcrelh 
not  the  sea  to  flow  up  its  channel.  Heylin. 

But  her  own  king  she  likens  to  his  Thames, 
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Seieue  yet  strong,  majcbtick  yet  sedate, 

Swift  without  violeDce,  without  terror  great.  Prior, 

6.  Hale;  healthy. 

Better  is  the  poor,  being  sound  and  strong  in  con- 
stitution, than  a  rich  man  aiSicted  in  his  body. 

EccUsiasticus. 

7 .  Forcibly  acting  on  the  imagination. 

This  is  one  of  the  strongest  examples  of  a  perso- 
nation that  ever  was.  Bacon. 

8.  Ardent;  eager;  positive;  zealous. 

Her  mother,  ever  jtrotig' against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  doctor  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  shuflBe  her  away.  Shakspeare. 

In  choice  of  committees  for  ripening  business  for 
the  council,  it  is  better  to  chuse  iiidifferent  persons, 
than  to  make  an  indiflerency  by  putting  in  those 
that  are  strong  on  both  sides.  Bacon. 

The  knight  is  a  liiuch  stronger  tory  in  the  coun- 
try than  in  town,  which  is  necessJiry  for  the  keeping 
up  his  interest.  Mdison. 

9.  Full;  having  any  quality  in  a  great  de- 
gree, affecting  the  sight  forcibly. 

By  mixing  such  powders,  we  are  not  to  expect 
a  strong  and  full  white,  such  as  is  that  of  paper;  but 
some  dusky  obscure  one,  such  as  might  arise  from 
a  mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  or  from  white  and 
black,  that  is,  a  grey,  or  dun,  or  russet  brown. 

J^ttoton. 

Thus  shall  there  be  made  two  bows  of  colours;  an 
interior  and  stronger  by  one  reflexion  in  the  drops, 
»nd  ap  exterior  and  fainter  by  two;  for  the  light  be- 
comes fainter  by  every  reflexion.  J^ewton. 

10.  Potent;  intoxicating. 
Get  strong  beer  to  rub  your  horse's  heels.  Swift. 

11.  Having  a  deep  tincture;  affecting  the 
taste  forcibly. 

Many  of  their  propositions  savour  very  strong  of 
the  old  leaven  of  inuovatiocs.  King  Charles. 

12.  Affecting  the  smell  powerfully. 
The  prince  of  Cambay's  daily  food 

Is  asps,  and  basilisk,  and  toad; 
Which  makes  him  have  so  strong'  a  breath, 
Each  night  he  stinks  a  queen  to  death.     Hudibras. 
Add  with  Cecropian  thyme  strong-scented  cen-  l 

taury.  Dryden. 

The  heat  of  a  human  body,  as  it  grows  more  in- 
tense, makes  the  urine  smell  more  strong. 

Arbuthnot. 

13.  Hard  of  digestion;  not  easily  nutri- 
mental. 

Strong  meat  belongeth  to  them  that  are  of  full 
a<re.  Hebrews. 

1 4."  Furnished  with  abilities  for  any  thing. 
I  was  stronger  in  prophecy  than  in  criticism. 

Dryden, 

15.  Valid;  confirmed. 
In  process  of  time,  an  ungodly  custom  grown 

strojif  was  kept  as  a  law.  Wisdom. 

16.  Violent;  vehement. 
In  the  days  of  his  flesh  he  offered  up  prayers, 

with  strong  crying  and  tears.  Hebrews. 

The  scriptures  make  deep  and  strong  impressions 
on  the  minds  of  men:  and  whosoever  denies  this,  as 
he  is  in  point  of  religion  atheistical,  so  in  under- 
standing brutish.  J-  Corbet. 

17.  Cogent;  conclusive. 

Messengers 
Of  strong' prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth.  Shaksp. 

Produce  your  cause;  bring  forth  your  strong  rea- 
sons. ■'«'»«^- 

What  strong  cries  must  they  be  that  shall  drown 
80  loud  a  clamour  of  impieties.'        Decay  of  Piety. 

The  strongest  and  most  important  texts  are  these 
which  have  been  controverted;  and  for  that  very 
reason,  because  they  are  the  stror^est.   Waterland. 

18.  Able;  skilful;  of  great  force  of  mind. 

There  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself,' 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench 
Or  bnt  allay  the  fire  of  passion  Shaksp. 

A9,  Firm;  compact;  not  soon  broken. 


Full  on  his  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  sl«ne, 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 
20.  Forcibly  written;   comprising   much 
meaning  in  few  words. 

Like  her  sweet  voice  is  thy  harmonious  song, 
As  high,  as  sweet,  as  easy,  and  as  strong.      Smith. 
Strong  Fi'sTED,       strong-fist'^d.       adj, 
[.-itrong  and^«/.]  Stronghanded. 

John,  who  was  pretty  strongfisted,  gave  him  such 
a  squeeze  as  made  his  eyes  water.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Stro'nghand,  strong'hand.  n.  a.  [strong 
and  hand,']  Force;  violence. 

When  their  captain  dieth,  if  the  seniory  should 
descend  to  his  child,  and  an  infant,  another  would 
thrust  him  out  by  stronghand,  being  then  unable  to 
defend  his  right.  Spenser. 

They  wanting  land  wherewith  to  sustain  their 
people,  and  the  Tuscans  having  more  than  enough, 
it  was  their  meaning  to  take  what  they  needed  by 
strong-Ziand.  Raleigh. 

Stro'ngly,  strong'l^.  adv.  ^from  strong.'^ 

1.  With  strength;  powerfully;  forcibly. 
The  colewort  is  an  enemy  to  any  plant,  because 

it  draweth  stror^ly  the  fattest  juice  of  the  earth. 

Bacon. 
The  dazzling  light 
Had  flash'd  too  strongly  on  his  aking  sight.  Mdison, 
Water  impregnated  with  salt  attenuates  strongly. 

^rbuthnot. 
When  the  attention  is  strongly  fixed  to  any  sub- 
ject, all  that  is  said  concerning  it  makes  a  deeper 
impression.  Watts. 

2.  With  strength;  with  firmness;  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  last;  in  such  a  manner 
as  not  easily  to  be  forced. 

Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies.      Shaksp. 
Let  the  foundations  be  strongly  laid.  Ezra. 

3.  Vehemently;  forcibly;  eagerly. 
All  these  accuse  him  strongly.  Shakspeare. 
The  ruinous  consequences  of  Wood's  patent  have 

been  strongly  represented  by  both  houses.      Swift. 
Strongwa'ter,     strong'wk-tilr.     n.     «. 
\_strong  and  water.']  Distilled  spirits. 

Metals  receive  in  readily  strongwaiers;  and 
strongwaters  do  readily  pierce  into  metals  and 
stones:  and  some  will  touch  upon  gold,  that  will  not 
touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 

Strook,  stro6k.  The  preterit  of  strike^ 
used  in  poetry  for  struck. 

A  sudden  tempest  from  the  desart  flew 
With  horrid  wings,  and  thunder'd  as  it  blew; 
Then,  whirling  round,  the  quoins  together  strook. 

Sandys. 
That  conqu'ring  look. 
When  next  beheld,  like  lightning  strook 
My  blasted  soul,  and  made  me  bow.  Waller. 

He,  like  a  patient  angler,  ere  he  strook. 
Would  let  them  play  a  while  upon  the  hook.  Dryd. 

Stro'phe,  stro'f^.^^  n. ».  [strophe^  French; 

o-T^a^j}.]  A  Stanza. 
Strove,  strove.  The  preterit  of  strive. 
Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

To  Stroxjt,  strout.  v.  n.  [^atrussen, 
German.]  To  swell  with  an  appear- 
ance of  greatness;  to  walk  with  affect- 
ed dignity;  to  strut.  This  is  commonly 
written  strut,  which  seems  more  pro- 
per. 
To  Strovt,  stroit.  v.  q.  To  swell  out;  to 
puff  out;  to  enlarge  by  affectation. 

I  will  make  a  brief  list  of  the  particulars  in  an 

historical  truth  nowise  strovied,  nor  made  greater 

by  language.  Bacon 

To   Strow,    str6.26e  a?*    -y.  n.     [See    To 

Strew.3 
1.  To  spread  by  being  scattered. 


Angel  forms  lay  entranc'd, 
Thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strotv  the  brooks 
In  Valombrosa.  Milton. 

To  spread  by  scattering;  to  besprinkle. 

All  the  ground 
With  shiver'd  armour  strown,  Millou. 

Come,  shepherds,  come,  and  itroto  with  leaves 
the  plain; 
Such  funeral  rites  your  Daphnis  did  ordain.   Dryd. 

With  osier  floats  the  standing  water  stroxc, 
With  massy  stones  make  bridges  if  it  flow.    Dryd. 

3.  To  spread. 
There  have  been  three  years  dearth  of  corn,  and 

every  place  strowed  with  beggars.  SwifU 

4.  To  scatter;  to  throw  at  random. 
Synah,  can  I  tell  thee  more? 

And  6f  our  ladies  bowre; 
But  little  need  to  strow  my  store, 

Suffice  this  hill  of  our.  Spenser. 

The  tree  in  storms 
The  glad  earth  about  her  straws 
With  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.      Waller. 

Possession  kept  the  beaten  road. 
And  gather'd  all  his  brother  stroic'd.  Svnft, 

To   Strowl,   strole.  v.n.     To  range;  to 
wander.  [See  Stroll.] 
'Tis  she  who  nightly  strotob  with  saunt'riog  pace. 

Gay. 
To  Stroy,  stroi.  v.  a,  [for  destroy.] 

Dig  garden,  stroy  mallow,  now  may  you  at  ease. 

Tusser. 
Struck,  strik.  The  old  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple passive  of  strike. 

This  message  bear:  the  Trojans  and  their  chief 
Bring  holy  peace,  and  beg  the  king's  relief; 
Struck  with  so  great  a  name,  and  all  on  fire. 
The  youth  replies,  whatever  you  require.  Dryden. 
In  a  regular  plantation,  I  can  place  myself  in  its 
several  centres,  so  as  to  view  all  the  walks  struck 
from  them.  Spectator. 

High  on  his  car  Sesostris  struck  my  view. 
Whom  scepter'd  slaves  in  golden  harness  drew. 

Pope. 
Some  to  conceit  alone  their  taste  confine. 
And  glitt'ring  thoughts  struck  out  at  ev'ry  line. 

Pope. 
Stru'oken,  strdk'kn.    The  old  participle 
passive  of  strike. 

Down  fell  the  duke,  his  joints  dissolv'd  asunder, 
Blind  with  the  light,  and  strttcfcen  dead  with  won- 
der. Fairfax. 
All  liquors  strucken  make  round  circles,  and  dash. 

Bacon*. 
Silent,  and  in  face 
Confounded,  long  they  sat  as  strucken  mute. 

JUtUon. 
Stru'cture,  strAk'tshure.^^s  „.  ^_  ^struc- 
ture, French;  structura,  from  structus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Act  of  building;  practice  of  building. 
His  son  builds  on,  and  never  is  content, 

Till  the  last  farthing  is  in  structure  spent.    Dryden, 

2.  Manner  of  building;  form;  make. 
.    Several  have  gone  about  to  inform  them;  but, 
for  want  of  insight  into  the  structure  and  constitu- 
tion of  the  terraqueous  globe,  have  not  given  satis- 
faction. Woodward. 

3.  Edifice;  building. 
Ecbatana  her  .structure  vast  there  shews. 

And  Hecatompylos  her  hundred  gates.  JWiZton. 
High  on  a  rock  of  ice  the  stritclure  lay.  Pope. 
There  stands  a  structure  of  majestick  frame. 

Pope. 
Strvde  or  Strode,  str66d.  n,  s.  A  stock 
of  breeding  mares.  Bailey. 

To  Stru'ggle,  strLig'gl.<o»   v.  n.  [of  un- 
certain etymology.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  act  with  effort. 

2.  To  strive;  to  contend;  to  contest. 
No  man  is  guilty  of  an  act  of  intemperance  bi)t 
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he  might  have  forborn  it;  not  without  some  trouble 
from  the  stn^gHngs  of  the  contrary  habit,  but  still 
the  thing  was  possible.  South. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  differences  of  religion 
tore  the  nation  into  two  mighty  factions;  and,  un- 
der the  name  of  Papist  and  Protestant,  struggled  in 
her  bowels  with  many  various  events.  Temple. 

I  repent,  like  some  despairing  wretch 
That  boldly  plunges  in  the  frightful  deep, 
Then  pants  and  struggles  with  the  whirling  waves, 
And  catches  every  slender  reed  to  save  him.  Smith. 
3.  To  labour  in  difficulties;  to  be  in  ago- 
nies or  distress. 

Strong  virtue,  like  strong  nature,  struggles  still, 
Exerts  itself,  and  then  throws  off  the  ill.     Dryden. 

'Tis  wisdom  to  beware. 
And  better  shun  the  bait  than  struggle  in  the  snare. 

Dryden. 
If  men  struggle  through  as  many  troubles  to  be 
miserable  as  to  be  happy,  my  readers  may  be  per- 
suaded to  be  good.  Spectator. 
Stru'ggle,    stnag'sl."***   n.  s.    [from  the 
verb.] 

1.  Labour;  effort. 

2.  Contest;  contention. 

When,  in  the  division  of  parties,  men  only  strove 
for  the  first  place  in  the  prince's  favour,  an  honest 
man  might  look  upon  the  struggle  with  indifference. 

Addison. 

It  began  and  ended  without  any  of  those  unna- 
tural struggles  for  the  chair,  which  have  disturbed 
the  peace  of  this  great  city.  Merhury. 

3.  Agony;  tumultuous  distress. 
STRU'Mji,  stvoo'mL^^^  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 

glandular  swelling;  the  kingsevil. 

A  gentlewoman  had  a  struma  about  the  instep, 
very  hard  and  deep  about  the  tendons.      Wiseman. 
Stru'mous,  str66'mus.***  adj.  [from  stru- 
ma.^    Having  swellings  in  the  glands; 
tainted  with  the  kingsevil. 

How  to  treat  them  when  strumous,  scirrhous,  or 
cancerous.  Wiseman- 

A  glandulous  consumption,  such  as  does  not  af- 
fect the  lungs  with  a  rupture  of  its  vessels,  and 
coughing  up  blood.  Is  produced  by  strumous  or 
scrophulous  humours.  Blackmore. 

Stru'mpkt,  strum'pit.^s  n.  s.  [of  doubt- 
ful original.  Strofio  vieux  mot  fialliar- 
di.se:  stufirunij  Lat.]  A  whore;  a  pros- 
titute. Trevoux. 

How  like  a  younker  or  a  prodigal 
The  skarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hugg'd  and  embrac'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return. 
Lean,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind! 

Shakspeare. 
Ne'er  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigour,  art,  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite.  Shakspeare. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord 
From  any  other  foul  unlawful  touch, 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none.       Shakspeare. 
Common  fame  is  as  false  and  impudent  as  a  com- 
mon strumpet.  VEstrange. 

Honour  had  his  due; 
Before  the  holy  priest  my  vows  were  tried: 
So  came  I  not  a  strumpet,  but  a  bride         Dryden. 
To  Stru'mpet,  sti^m'pit.  v.  a.  To  make 
a  whore;  to  debauch. 

If  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 
1  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 
Being  slrumpeted  by  the  contagion.         Shakspeare. 
Strung,  string.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  string: 
The  strung  bow  poiDts  out  the  Cypthian  queen. 

Gay. 
To  Strut,  strilt.  v.  n.  ^struasen.,  Germ.] 
I.  To  walk  with  affected  dignity;  to  swell 
with  stateliness. 
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Adore  our  errours,  laugh  at 's  while  we  strut 

To  our  confusion.  ^  Shakspeare. 

Does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  and  strut  in  his 

gait?  Shakspeare. 

Though  thou  strut  and  paint, 

Yet  art  thou  both  shrunk  up  and  old.     Ben  Jonson. 

The  fslsc  svrcn 
Struts  on  the  waves,  and  shews  the  brute  below. 

Dryden. 

We  will  be  with  you  ere  the  crowing  cock 
Salutes  the  light,  and  struts  before  bis  feather  d 
flock.  Dryden. 

2.  To  swell;  to  protuberate. 

The  goats  with  strutting  dugs  shall  homeward 

speed.  Dryden. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd,  with  winds  sufiic'd  the  sail. 

The  bellying  canvas  'strutted  with  the  gale.     Dryd. 

As  thy  strutting  bags  with  money  rise, 
The  love  of  gain  is  of  an  equal  size.  Dryden. 

Strut,  strdt.  n.  «.    [from  the  verb.]     An 
affectation  of  stateliness  in  the  walk. 

Certain  gentlemen,  by  smirking  countenances 
and  an  ungainly  strut  in  their  walk,  have  got  pre- 
ferment. Swift. 
STUB,  stib.  n.  s.  [fceb,  Saxon;  stubbe, 
Danish;  stob,  Dutch;  stifies,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  thick  short  stock  left  when  the  rest 
is  cut  off. 

Dametus  guided  the  horses  so  ill,  that  the  wheel 
coming  over  a  great  sttA  of  a  tree,  overturned  the 
coach.  Sidney. 

All  about  old  stocks  and  stiMs  of  trees. 
Whereon  nor  fruit  nor  leaf  was  ever  seen. 
Did  hang  upon  the  ragged  rocky  knees.      Spenser. 

To  buy  at  the  stub  U  the  best  for  the  buyer. 
More  timely  provision,  the  cheaper  is  fire.    Tusser. 

Upon  cutting  down  of  an  old  timber  tree,  the 
stub  hath  put  out  sometimes  a  tree  of  another  kind. 

Bacon. 
We  here 
Live  on  tough  roots  and  stubs,  to  thii-st  inur'd. 
Men  to  much  misery  and  hardships  boin.     Milton. 

Prickly  stubs  instead  of  trees  are  found. 
Or  woods  with  knots  and  knares  defurm'd  and  old; 
Headless  the  most,  and  hideous  to  behold.  Dryden. 

2.  A  log;  a  block. 

You  shall  have  more  a^o  to  drive  our  dullest  and 
laziest  youth,  our  stocks  and  stubs,  from  the  infinite 
desire  of  such  a  happy  nurture,  than  we  have  now 
to  haul  our  choicest  wits  to  that  asinine  feast  of 
sow-thistles  and  brambles.  Milton. 

To  Stub,  stAb.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
force  up;  to  extirpate. 

His  two  tusks  serve  for  fighting  and  feeding;  by 
the  help  whereof  he  stubs  up  edible  roots  out  of  the 
ground,  or  tears  off  the  bark  of  ti-ees.  Grew. 

The  other  tree  was  griev'd. 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a-top,  was  stunted ; 
So  the  next  parson  stubbed  and  burnt  it.  Swift. 

Stu'bbed,  sti'ib'b^d^^^   adj.   [from  stub.l 
Truncated;  short  and  thick. 
A  pain  he  in  his  head-piece  feels, 
Against  a  stubbed  tree  he  reels, 
And  up  went  poor  Hobgoblin's  heels.         Drayton. 

To  spight  the  coy  nymphs. 
Hang  upon  our  stubbed  horns 
Garlands,  ribbons,  and  fine  poesies.      Ben  Jonson. 

Stu'bbedness,  stub'b^d-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
stubbed.]  The  state  of  being  short, 
thick,  and  truncated. 

Stu'bple,  stiib'bl.*"*  n.  s.  [estouble,  Fr. 
stoppel,  Dutch;  stifiula,  Latin.]  The 
stalks  of  corn  left  in  the  field  by  the 
reaper. 

This  suggested 
At  some  time,  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  reach  the  people,  will  be  the  fue 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble,  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever.  Shakspeare, 
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You,  by  thus  much  scene, 
Know  by  the  stubble  what  the  corne  hath  bene. 

Chapman, 

If  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields,  called 

the  wincopipe,  open  in  the  morning,  be  sure  of  a 

fair  day.  Bacon. 

His  succeeding  years  afford  him  little  more  than 

the  stubble  of  his  own  harvest.  Dryden, 

Thrice-happy  Duck,  employ'd  in  threshing  stub- 

ble. 

Thy  toil  is  lessen'd,  and  thy  profits  double.    Swift. 

After  the  first  crop  is  off,  they  plow  in  the  »vheat 

stubble.  Mortimer. 

STU'BBORN,  stub'biirn.160  adj.  [This 
word,  of  which  no  obvious  etymology 
appears,  is  derived  by  Mins/iew  from 
stout-born;  referred  by  Junius  to  <rrt- 
C«f  05;  and  deduced  better  by  Lye,  from 
stub,  perhaps  from  stub-horn.] 

1 .  Obstinate;  inflexible;  contumaceous. 
Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 

Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin'd. 

Spenser. 
Then  stood  he  neere  the  doore,  and  proud  to 
draw 
The  stubbm-ne  bow,  thrice  tried,  and  thrice  gave 
law.  Chapman. 

The  queen  is  obstinate. 
Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  t'  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  't.  Shakspeare. 

He  believed  he  had  so  bumbled  the  garrison,  that 
they  would  be  no  longer  so  stubborn.      Clarendon. 

I'll  not  flatter  this  tempestuous  king. 
But  work  his  stubborn  soul  a  nobler  way.    Dryden. 

2.  Persisting;  persevering;  steady. 
All  this  is  to  be  had  only  from  the  epistles  them- 
selves, with  stubborn  attention,  and  more  than  com- 
mon application.  Locke. 

3.  Stiff;  not  pliable;  inflexible;  not  easily 
admitting  impression. 

Love  softens  me,  and  blows  up  fires  which  pass 
Through  my  tough  heart,  and  melt  the  stubborn 
mass.  Dryden. 

Take  a  plant  of  stubborn  oak. 
And  labour  him  with  many  a  sturdy  stroke.    Dryd. 

4.  Hardy;  firm. 
Patience  under  torturing  pain. 

Where  stubborn  stoicks  would  complain.        Svnft. 

5.  Harsh;  rough;  rugged. 
We  will  not  oppose  any  thing  that  is  hard  and 

stxibbom,  but  by  a  soft  answer  deaden  their  force. 

Burnet. 

6.  In  all  its  uses  it  commonly  implies 
something  of  a  bad  quality,  though 
Locke  has  catachrestically  used  it  in  a 
sense  of  praise. 

Stu'bbornly,  stiib'burn-le.  adv.  [from 
stubborn.]  Obstinately;  contumacious- 
ly; inflexibly. 

Stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  truth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law.  Shaksp. 

He  wilfully  neglects  his  book,  and  stiibbomly  re- 
fuses any  thing  he  can  do.  Locke. 

So  close  they  cling,  so  stubbornly  retire. 
Their  love's  more  violent  than  the  cbymist's  fire. 

Garth. 

Stu'bbornness,  stib'burn-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
stubborn.]  Obstinacy;  vicious  stoutness; 
contumacy;  inflexibility.     Dryden    has 
used  it  in  commendation. 
Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  qf  ibrtune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  stile.  Sliaksp. 

He  chose  a  course  least  subject  to  envy,  between 
stiff  stubbornness  and  filthy  flattery.  Hayward. 

Patriots,  in  peace,  assext  the  people's  right, 
With  noble  stubbornness  resisting  might.      Drmlen. 

Stubboi-nness,  and  an  obstinate  disobedience,  iiiust 
be  mastered  with  blows.  Lockt. 
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It  failed,  partly  by  the  accident  of  a  stonio,  and 
partly  by  the  slubbornruas  or  treachery  of  that  co- 
lony lor  whose  relief  it  was  designed.  Swift. 
Stu'bhy,  stub'b^.  adj.  [from  s/ud.]  Short 
and  tliick;  short  and  strong. 

The  base  is  surrounded  with  a  garland  of  black 

and  stubby  bristles.  Grew. 

Stu'bnail,  sttib'nile.  n.  s.  [^stub  and  nail.] 

A  nail  broken  off;  a  short  thick  nail. 
STU'CCOy  stuk'ko.  n.s.  [Ital.  *^«c,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  fine  plaster  tor  walls. 

Palladian  walls,  Venetian  doors, 
Grofesco  roofs,  and  stiMco  floors.  Pope. 

Stuck,  stiik.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
stick. 

What  more  infamous  brands  have  records  stiick 
upon  any,  than  those  who  used  the  best  parts  for  the 
worst  ends?  Decay  of  Piety. 

The  partners  of  their  crime  will  learn  obedience. 
When  they  look  up,  and  see  their  fellow-traitors       I 
Stuck  on  a  fork,  and  black'ning  in  the  sun.   Addis.  | 

When  the  polypus,  from  forth  his  cave 
Tom  with  full  force,  reluctant  beats  the  wave. 
His  ragged  claws  are  stuck  with  stones  and  sands. 

Pope. 
Stuck  o'er  with  titles,  and  hung  round  with 
strings, 
That  thou  may'st  be  by  kings,  or  whores  of  kings. 

Pope. 

Stuck,  stilk.  n.  s.  A  thrust. 

I  had  a  pass  with  rapier,  scabbard  and  all;  and 
he  gives  me  the  stuck  in  with  such  a  mortal  motion, 
that  it  is  inevitable.  Shakspeare. 

Stu'ckle,  stdk'kl.  n.  s.  [^stook,  Scotish.] 
A  number  of  sheaves  laid  together  in 
the  field  to  dry.  Ainsworth. 

Stud,  stud.  n.  s.  [rcubu,  Sax.] 

1.  A  post;  a  stake.  In  some  such  mean- 
ing perhaps  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  fol- 
lowing passage,  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand. 

A  barn  in  the  country,  that  hath  one  single  stud, 
or  one  height  of  studs  to  the  roof,  is  two  shillings  a 
foot.  Mortinur. 

2.  A  nail  with  a  large  head  driven  for  or- 
nament; any  ornamental  knob  or  pro- 
tuberance. 

Handles  were  to  add, 
For  which  he  now  was  making  studs.         Chapman. 

A  belt  of  straw  and  ivy  buds, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs.  Raleigh. 

Crystal  and  myrrhine  cups,  emboss'd  with  gems 
And  studs  of  pearl.  Milton. 

Upon  a  plane  are  several  small  oblong  studs 
placed  regularly  in  a  quincunx  order.     Woodxoard. 

A  desk  he  had,  of  curious  work, 
With  glitt'ring  studs  about.  Swift. 

3.  [ycobe,  Saxon;  stod,  Islandick,  is  a 
stallion.]  A  collection  of  breeding 
horses  and  mares. 

In  the  studs  of  Ireland,  where  care  is  taken,  we 
see  hones  bred  of  excellent  shape,  vigour,  and  size. 

Temple. 
To  Stud,  stAd.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
adorn  with  studs  or  shining  knobs. 

Thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd. 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 

Shakspeare. 

A  silver  studded  ax,  alike  bestow'd.        Dryden. 

Stu'dent,  stu'd^nt.  n.  s.  [studens,  Latin.] 

A   man  given  to  books;  a  scholar;  a 

bookish  man. 

Keep  a  gamester  from  dice,  and  a  good  student 
from  bis  book.  Shakspeare. 

This  grave  advice  some  sober  student  bears, 
And  loudly  rings  it  in  his  fellow's  ears.      Dryden. 

A  student  shall  do  more  in  one  hour,  when  all 
things  concur  to  invite  him  to  any  special  study, 
than  in  four  At  a  dull  season.  Watts. 


I  slightly  touch  the  subject,  and  recommend  it  to  | 
some  student  of  the  profession.  ArbiUhnot. 

Stu'died,  stiid'id.-*^  adj.  [from  study.'] 
\.  Learned;  versed  in  any  study;  qualified 
by  study. 

He  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  'twere  a  careless  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks 

Wliich  I  do  owe  you.  Shakspeare. 

It  will  be  fit  that  some  man,  reasonably  studied 

in  the  law,  go  as  chancellor.  Bacon. 

2.  Having  any  particular  inclination.  Out 

of  use. 

A  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  studied  as  to 
remember  so  weak  a  composition.  Shakspeare. 

Stu'dier,  sti\d'^-ilr.  n.  s.    [from  study.] 
One  who  studies. 

Lipsius  was  a  great  studier  of  the  stoical  philoso- 
phy: upon  his  death-bed  his  friend  told  him,  that 
he  needed  not  use  arguments  to  persuade  him  to 
patience;  the  philosophy  which  he  had  studied 
would  furnish  him:  he  answers  him,  Lord  Jesus, 
give  me  christian  patience.  Tillotson. 

There  is  a  law  of  nature,  as  intelligible  to  a  ra- 
tional creature  and  studier  of  that  law,  as  the  posi- 
tive laws  of  commonwealths.  Locke. 

Stu'dious,  stu'd^-ils,  or  st^'j^-^s.^'ss  2«*  376 
adj.  [^studieux,  Fr.  studiosus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Given   to   books   and   contemplation; 
given  to  learning. 

A  proper  remedy  for  wandering  thoughts  he  that 
shall  propose,  would  do  great  service  to  the  studious 
and  contemplative  part  of  mankind.  Locke. 

2.  Diligent;  busy. 
Studious  to  find  new  friends  and  new  allies. 

Ticket. 

3.  Attentive  to;  careful:  with  of. 
Divines  must  become  studious  of  pious  and  vene- 
rable antiquity.  White. 

The  people  made 
Stout  for  the  war,  and  studious  of  their  trade. 

Dryden. 
There  are  who,  fondly  studioxis  of  increase. 
Rich  foreign  mold  on  their  ill-uatur'd  land 
Induce.  Philips. 

4.  Contemplative;  suitable  to  meditation. 
Let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloisters  pale.  Milton. 

Him  for  the  studious  shade 
Kind  nature  form'd.  Thomson. 


Stu'diously,  stu'd6-6S'l^,  or  stu'j6-\is-16. 

adv.  [from  studious.] 
1 .  Contemplatively;   with  close   applica- 
tion to  literature. 

Diligently;  carefully;  attentively. 
On  a  short  pruning  hook  bis  head  reclines. 

And  stwdiowsti/  surveys  his  gen'rous  vines.   Dryden. 
All  of  them  studiously  cherished  the  memory  of 

their  honourable  extraction.  Atlerbury. 

Stu'diousness,   stu'd^-iis-n^s,  or   stu'j6- 

fis-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  studiousT]  Addiction 

to  study. 
STU'DY,  stid'e.  n.  s.  [^estude,  Fr.  studi- 

um,  Lat.] 

1 ,  Application  of  mind  to  books  and  learn- 
ing. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  abode  in  the  uni- 
versity, Hammond  generally  spent  thirteen  hours  of 
the  day  in  study-  Fell. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind;  conversation, 
grace.  Temple. 

Engage  the  mind  in  study  by  a  consideration  of 
the  divine  pleasures  of  truth  and  knowledge.  Watts. 

2.  Perplexity;  deep  cogitation. 

Th'  idea  of  her  li(e  shall  sweetly  creep 
Into  his  study  of  imagination.  Shak^eare. 


The  king  of  Castile,  a  little  confused,  and  in  a 
study,  said,  that  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour.  Bacon. 

3.  Attention;  meditation;  contrivance. 

What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness.'  All  your  studUs 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this.  Shakspeare. 

Without  study  this  art  is  not  attained,  nor  fit  to 
be  attained.  Holyday. 

Just  men  they  secm'd,  and  all  their  study  bent 
To  worship  God  aright,  and  know  his  works.  Milton. 

4.  Any  particuli'.r  kiiul  of  learning. 

Studies  serve  for  delight  in  privateness  and  retir- 
ing, for  ornament  in  discourse,  and  for  ability  in  the 
judgment  and  disposition  of  business.  Bacon. 

5.  Sui)jeci  of  attention. 

The  holy  scriptures,  especially  the  New  Testa- 
ment, are  her  daily  study.  Law, 

6.  Apartment  appropriated  to  literary  em- 
ployment. "^ 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius.  Shakspeare. 

Knock  at  the  studi/,  where  they  say  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  Shakspeare, 

Let  all  studies  and  libraries  be  towards  the  east. 

Wotton. 

Some  servants  of  the  king  visited  the  lodgings  of 
the  accused  members,  and  sealed  up  their  studies 
and  trunks.  Clarendon. 

Both  adorn 'd  their  age; 
One  for  the  study,  t'other  for  the  stage.       Dryden. 

To  Stu'dy,  stild'^.  V.  n,  [^studeo,  Latin; 
estudier.,  French.] 

1.  To  think  with  very  close  application;  to 
muse. 

I  found  a  moral  first,  and  then  studied  for  a  fable. 

Swift. 

2.  To  endeavour  diligently. 

Study  to  be  quiet,  and  do  your  own  business. 

1  Thessttlonians. 
To  Stu'dy,  stid'6.  v.  a. 

1.  To  apply  the  mind  to. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found 
In  woman,  than  to  study  household  good.      Milton. 
If  a  gentleman  be  to  study  any  language,  it  ought 
to  be  that  of  his  own  country.  Locfce. 

2.  To  consider  attentively. 

He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her  out 
of  honesty  into  English.  Shakspeare. 

Study  thyself:  what  rank,  or  what  degree, 
The  wise  Creator  has  ordain'd  for  thee.      Dryden, 
You  have  studied  every  spot  of  ground  in  Flan- 
ders, which  has  been  the  scene  of  battles  and  sieges. 

Dryden, 
To  learn  by  application. 

You  could,  for  a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some 

dozen  lines,  which  I  would  set  down.      Shakspeare, 

STUFF,  stCiff.  n,  s.  [stoffe,  Dutch;  cnofft^ 

French.] 
1 .  Any  matter  or  body. 

Let  Phidias  have  rude  and  obstinate  stuff  ta  carve; 
though  his  art  do  that  it  should,  his  work  will  lack 
that  beauty  which  otherwise  in  fitter  matter  it  might 
have  had.  Hooker, 

The  workman  on  his  stuj"  his  skill  doth  shew. 
And  yet  the  stw^ gives  not  the  man  his  skill.  Daws. 

Of  brick,  and  of  that  stuff,  they  cast  to  build 

A  city  and  tow'r.  JVfitton. 

Pierce  an  hole  near  the  inner  edge,  because  the 

triangle  hath  there  most  substance  of  stuff.  Moxon. 

Materials   out  of  which  any  thing  is 

made. 

Thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art.       Shaksp, 

Caesar  hath  wept; 
Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stujf.    Shaksf. 

Success  or  loss,  what  is  or  is  not,  serves 
As  stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes.   Shaksf, 

Thy  father,  that  poor  rag. 
Must  be  thy  subject,  who  in  spite  put  stuff 
To  some  she-beggar,  and  compounded  thee. 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.  Shakspeare- 

Degt^iog  prose  explains  his  meaoing  ill, 
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And  shews  the  stuff,  and  not  the  workman's  skill. 

Roscommon. 

3.  Fu!-'iiturc;  goods. 

p'are  away  lo  get  our  stuff  aboard.      Shakspeare. 

He  took  away  locks,  and  gave  away  the  king's 
stuff  Hayward. 

Groaning  waggons  loaded  high 
With  stuff,  Cowley. 

4.  Thai  vviiich  fills  any  thing. 

With  jome  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stutf'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.     _  Hhakspiare. 

5.  E>sencc:;  ciCiiienta)  part. 

Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men, 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o''  th'  conscience, 
To  do  no  coiitriv'd  murther.  Skakspeare. 

6.  Any  mixture  of  medicine. 

I  did  compound  for  her 
A  certain  stuff,  which  being  ta'en  would  seize 
The  present  power  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Cloth  or  texture  of  any  kind. 

8.  Textures  of  wool  thinner  and  slighter 
than  cloth. 

Let  us  turn  the  wools  of  the  land  into  cloths  and 
stuffs  of  our  own  growth,  and  the  hemp  and  flax 
growing  here  into  linen  cloth  and  cordage.    Bacon. 

9.  Matter  or  thing.   In  contempt. 

O  proper  stuff! 
This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear.    Shakspeare. 

Such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue  and  brain  not.  Shakspeare. 

At  this  fusty  stuff 
The  large  Achilles,  on  his  prest  bed  lolling, 
From  his  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause. 

Shakspeare. 
Please  not  thyself  the  flatt'ring  crowd  to  hear; 
'Tis  fulsome  stuff  to  feed  thy  itching  ear.    Dryden. 

Anger  would  indite 
Such  woful  stuff  as  I  or  Shadwell  write.      Dryden. 

To-mniTow  will  be  time  enough 
To  hear  such  mortifying  stuff.  Swift. 

The  free  things  that  among  rakes  pass  for  wit 
and  spirit,  must  be  shocking  stuff  to  the  ears  of  per- 
sons of  delicacy.  Clarissa. 

10.  It  is  now  seldom  used  in  any  sense  but 
in  contempt  or  dislike. 

To  Stuff,  sttjff.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fill  very  full  with  any  thing 

When  we've  stuffed 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood, 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls. 

Shakspeare. 
Each  thing  beheld  did  yeeld 
Our  admiration:  shelves  with  cheeses  heapt; 
Sheds  stufl  with  lambs  and  goats,  distinctly  kept. 

Chapman, 
Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  sta^this  maw,  this  vast  unhide-bound  corps. 

J\Jilton. 

What  have  we  more  to  do  than  to  stuff  our  guts 

with  these  figs.'  L' Estrange. 

This  crook  drew  hazel  boughs  adown, 
And  stuff''d  her  apron  wide  with  nuts  so  brown. 

Gay. 

2.  To  fill  to  uneasiness. 

With  some  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff 'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  thrust  into  any  thing. 

Put  roses  into  a  glass  with  a  narrow  mouth,  stuf- 
fing them  close  together,  but  without  bruising,  and 
they  retain  smell  and  colour  fresh  a  year.      Bacon. 

4.  To  fill  by  being  put  into  any  thing. 

Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child, 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me, 
Stuffs  out  bis  vacant  garments  with  bis  form. 

Shalcspeare 
With  inward  arms  the  dire  machine  they  load, 
And  iron  bowels  stuff  the  dark  abode.  Dryden. 

Officious  Baucis  lays 
Two  cushions,  stuff 'd  with  straw,  the  seat  to  raise. 

Jhyden. 


Abed 
The  sluffvt^  leaves,  with  hides  of  bears  o'erspread. 

Drijden. 

5.  To  swell  out  by  putting  something  in. 

I  will  be  the  man  that  shall  make  you  great. 

I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  give  mc  your 
doublet,  and  stuff  mt  out  with  straw.     Shakspeare. 

The  gods  for  sin 
Should  with  a  swelling  dropsy  sht^thy  skin.  Di-yd. 

6.  To  fill  with  something  improper  or  su- 
perfluous. 

It  is  not  usual  among  the  best  patterns  to  stuff 
the  report  of  particular  lives  with  matter  of  public 
record.  Wvtton 

Those  accusations  are  stxiffed  with  odious  gene- 
rals, that  the  proofs  seldom  make  good.  Clarendon. 

For  thee  I  dim  these  eyes,  and  stuff  this  head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never  read.        Pope. 

7.  To  obstruL-t  the  organs  of  scent  or  re- 
spiration. 

These  gloves  the  count  sent  me;  they  are  an  ex- 
cellent perfume 1  am  stufft,  cousin,  I  cannot 

smell.  Shakspeare. 

8.  To  fill  meat  with  something  of  high 
relish. 

She  went  for  parsley  to  stuff  &  rabbit.  Shakspeare. 
He  aim'd  at  all,  yet  uever  could  excel 
In  any  thing  but  stuffiv.g  of  his  veal.  King. 

9.  To  form  oy  stuffing. 

An  eastern  king  put  a  judge  to  death  for  an  ini- 
quitous sentence,  and  ordered  his  hide  to  be  stuff  d 
into  a  cushion,  and  placed  upon  the  triiiunal.  Su:ifl 
To  Stcff,  stilff.  V.   n.  To   feed  giutioii 
ously. 

Wedg'd  in  a  spacious  elbow-chair, 
And  on  her  plate  a  treble  share, 
As  if  she  ne'er  could  have  enough, 
Taught  harmless  man  to  cram  and  stuff.        Sidft. 
Stu'ffing,  stuffing.*!"  n.  s.  [from  stuff.'^ 

1.  That  by  which  any  thing  is  filled. 

Rome  was  a  farrago  out  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions; and  Greece,  though  one  monarchy  under 
Alexander,  yet  the  people,  that  were  the  stuffing 
and  materials  thereof,  existed  before.  Hale. 

2.  Relishing  ingredients  put  into  meat. 

Arrach  leaves  are  very  good  in  pottage  and  stuf- 
fings. Mortimer. 

Stuke  or  Stuck,  stodk.  n.  s.  [s^wc,  Fr. 
stucco,  Ital.]  A  composition  of  lime  and 
marble,  powdered  very  fine,  commonly 
called  plaster  of  Paris,  with  which 
figures  and  other  ornaments  resembling 
sculpture  are  made.   See  Stucco. 

Baiiei/. 

Stulm,  sttllm.  n,  s.  A  shaft  to  draw  water 
out  of  a  mine.  Bailey. 

Stulti'loque-nce,  slul-tlri6'kwdnse.«i8 
n.  s.  \_stuUus  and  loquentia^  Lat.]  Fool- 
ish talk.  Diet. 

Stum,  stdm.  n.  s.  [_stu7n,  Swedish;  sup- 
posed to  be  contracted  from  mustum, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Wine  yet  unfermented;  must. 

An  unctuous  clammy  vapour,  that  arises  from  the 
stum  of  grapes  when  they  lie  mashed  in  the  vat,  puts 
out  a  light  when  dipped  into  it.  Mdison. 

2.  New  wine  used  to  raise  fermentation  in 
dead  and  vapid  wines. 

Let  our  wines  without  mixture  or  stum  be  all  fine. 
Or  call  up  the  master,  and  break  his  dull  noddle.  ' 

Ben  Jonson. 
j.  Wme  revived  by  a  new  fermentation. 
Drink  ev'ry  letter  on  't  in  stum, 
And  make  it  brisk  champaigne  become.    Hudibras. 
To  Stum,  sti^m.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
renew  wine  by  mixing  fresh   wine  and 
raising  a  new  fermeniaiion. 


Vapid  wines  are  put  upon  the  lees  of  noble  wines 
to  give  them  spirit,  and  we  slum  our  wines  to  renew 
their  spirits.  Fivyer. 

To  STU'MBLE,  stum'bl.««  v.  n.  [This 
word  Junius  derives  from  stump,  and 
says  the  original  meaning  is  to  strike, 
or  tri/i,  against  a  stumfi.  I  rather  think 
it  comes  from  tumble.^ 
1.  To  trip  in  walking. 

\\  hen  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  run; 
But  she'll  not  stumble.  Shakspeare. 

A  headstall  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from 
stumbling,  hath  been  often  burst.  Shakspeare. 

As  we  pac'd  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Metbought  that  Glo'ster  stuntbied;  and  in  falling 
Struck  me,  that  sought  to  stay  him,  overboard. 

Shakspeare. 

The  way  of  the  wicked  is  as  darkness;  they  know 

not  at  what  they  stumble.  Proverbs, 

Cover'd  o'er  with  blood, 
Which  from  the  patriot's  breast  in  torrents  flow'd, 
He  faints;  his  steed  no  longer  bears  the  rein, 
But  stumbles  o'er  the  heap  his  hand  had  slain.  Prior. 

2.  To  slip;  to  err;   to  slide  into  crimes  or 
blunders. 

He  that  loveth  his  brother  abideth  in  the  light, 
and  there  is  none  occasion  of  stumbling  in  him. 

1  John. 
This  my  day  of  grace 
They  who  neglect  and  scorn,  shall  never  taste; 
But  hard  be  lianlen'd,  blind  be  tilinded  more, 
That  they  may  sttimble  on,  and  deeper  fail.  jMilton. 

3.  To  strike  against  by  chance;  to  light  on 
by  chance:  with  u/un. 

This  extreme  dealing  had  driven  her  to  put  herself 
with  a  great  lady  of  that  countiy,  by  whicii  occasion 
she  had  stumbled  %ipon  such  mischances  as  were  little 
for  the  honour  of  her  or  her  family.  Sidney. 

What  man  art  thou,  that  thus  bescreen'd  in  night 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel.'  Shakspeare. 

A  mouse,  bred  in  a  chest,  dropped  out  over  the 
side,  and  stumbled  upon  a  delicious  morsel. 

L^  Estrange . 

Ovid  stumbled,  by  some  inadvertency,  upon  Livia 
in  a  bath.  Dryden. 

Many  of  the  greatest  inventions  have  been  acci- 
dentally stumbled  uponhy  men  busy  and  inquisitive. 

Ray. 

Write  down  p  and  6,  and  make  signs  to  him  to 
endeavour  to  pronounce  them,  and  guide  him  by 
shewing  him  the  motion  of  your  own  lips;  by  which 
he  will,  with  a  little  endeavour,  stumble  upon  one 
of  them.  Holder. 

To  Stu'mble,  stilm'bl.  x).  a. 

1.  To  obstruct  in  progress;  to  make  to 
trip  or  stop. 

2.  To  make  to  boggle;  to  offend. 

Such  terms  amus'd  them  all, 
And  stumbled  many.  Milton. 

If  one  illiterate  man  was  stumbled,  'twas  likely 
others  of  his  form  would  be  so  too.  Felt. 

One  thing  more  stumbles  me  in  the  very  founda- 
tion of  this  hypothesis.  Locke. 

Stu'mble,  stilm'bl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  trip  in  walking. 

2.  A  blunder;  a  failure. 

One  stumble  is  enough  to  deface  the  character  of 
an  honourable  life.  VEstrange. 

Stu'mbler,     stt!im'bl-ilr.9^    n.    s.    [fronti 
stumble.]  One  that  stumbles. 

Be  sweet  to  all:  is  thy  complexion  sour.' 
Then  keep  sucti  company,  make  them  thy  allay; 

Get  a  sharp  wife,  a  servant  that  will  low'r: 
A  stumbler  stumbles  least  in  rugged  way.    Herbert. 
Stu'mblingblook,  stim'bling-blok.*" 
Stu'mblingstone,  sium'bling-stone. 
n.  s.  [from  stianble.']  Cause   of  stum- 
bling; cause  of  errour;  cause  ot  offence 
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We  preach  Christ  crucified,  unto   the  Jews  a 
stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  Greeks  foolishness. 

1  CotirUhians. 
Shakspeare  is  a  stumblingblock  to  these  rigid  cri- 
ticks.  Spectator. 

This  stuiTiblingstone  we  hope  to  take  away. 

Burnet. 

STUMP,  stimp.  n.  a.  [^slumfie,  Danish; 

tstomfie,,  Dutch;    stomfien^   Dan.  to  lop.] 

The  part  of  any   solid  body   remaining 

after  the  rest  is  taken  away. 

He  struck  so  strongly,  that  the  knotty  sting 

Of  his  huge  tail  he  quite  in  sunder  cleft: 

Five  joints  thereof  he  hew'd,  and  but  the  stump  him 

left.  Spenser. 

Vour  colt's  tooth  is  not  cast  yet. — Not  while  I 

have  a  stump.  Shakspeare. 

He  through  the  bushes  scrambles; 
A  stump  doth  trip  him  in  his  pace, 
Down  conies  poor  Hob  upon  his  face, 

Amongst  the  briers  and  brambles.  Drayton. 

Who,  'cause  they're  wasted  to  the  stumps, 
Are  represented  best  by  rumps.  Hudibras. 

A  coach- horse  snapt  off  the  end  of  his  finger,  and 
1  dressed  the  stump  with  common  digestive. 

Wiseman. 

A  poor  ass  now  wore  out  to  the  stumps,  fell  down 

under  his  load.  V Estrange. 

Against  a  stump  his  tusks  the  monster  grinds. 

And  in  the  sharpen'd  edge  new  vigour  finds.  Dryd. 

A  tongue  might  have  some  resemblance  to  the 

stump  of  a  feather.  Grew. 

Worn  to  the  stump  in  the  service  of  the  maids, 

'tis  thrown  out  of  doors,  or  condemned  to  kindle  a 

fire.  Swift. 

Stu'mpy,    stfimp'6.    adj.    [from  stumfi.'} 

Full  of  stumps;  hard;   stiff;  strong.  A 

bad  word. 

They  burn  the  stubble,  which,  being  so  stumpy, 
they  seldom  plow  in.  Mortimer. 

To  Stun,  stiln.  v.  a.  [f  cunan,  Sax.  sey- 
cun,  noise.] 

1 .  To  confound  or  dizzy  with  noise. 

An  universal  hubbub  wild 
Oi  stunning  sounds,  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear.  Milton. 

Still  shall  I  hear,  and  never  quit  the  score, 
S<unn'd  with  hoarse  Codrus'  Theseid  o'er  and  o"er.' 

Dryden. 

Too  strong  a  noise  stuns  the  ear,  and  one  too 
weak  does  not  act  upon  the  organ,  Cheyne. 

So  Alma,  wearied  of  being  great, 
And  nodding  in  her  chair  of  state, 
Stunn'd  and  worn  out  with  endless  chat 
Of  Will  did  this,  and  Nan  said  that.  Prior. 

Shouts  as  thunder  loud  afflict  the  air, 
And  stun  the  birds  releas'd.  Prior. 

The  Britons,  once  a  savage  kind. 
Descendants  of  the  barbarous  Huns, 
With  limbs  robust,  and  voice  that  stuns. 
You  taught  to  modulate  their  tongues, 
And  speak  without  the  help  of  lungs.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  senseless  or  dizzy  with  a  blow. 

One  hung  a  pole-ax  at  his  saddle-bow, 
And  one  a  heavy  mace  to  stun  the  foe.        Dryden. 
Stung,  stilng.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
sdng 

To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love: 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stung 
Are  of  the  adder.  Sluikspeare. 

With  envy  stung,  they  view  each  other's  deeds; 
The  fi-agrant  work  with  diligence  proceeds.  Dryden. 
Stunk,  stungk.  The  preterit  of  stink.^ 
To  Stunt,  slCint.  t;.  a.  [stunta,  Islandick.] 
To  hinder  from  growth. 

Though  this  usage  stunted  the  girl  in  her  growth, 
it  gave  her  a  hardy  constitution;  she  had  life  and 


spirit. 


^rbuthnot 


There  he  stopt  short,  nor  since  has  writ  a  tittle, 
But  has  the  wit  to  make  the  most  of  little; 
Like  stunied  hide-bound  tree*,  that  just  have  got 
Sufficient  sap  at  once  to  bear  and  rot.  Pope 


The  tree 
Grew  scrubby,  dried  a  top,  and  stunted; 
And  the  next  parson  stubb'd  and  burnt  it.      Swift. 
Stupe,  stupe,  n.  .?.  \^stu/ia,  Latin.]  Cloth 
or  flax  dipped  in  warm  medicaments, 
and  applied  to  a  hurt  or  sore. 

A  fomentation  was  by  some  pretender  to  sui-geiy 

applied  with  coarse  woollen  stupes,  one  of  which  was 

bound  upon  his  leg.  Wiseman- 

To  Stupe,  stupe,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  foment;  to  dress  with  stupes. 

The  escar  divide,  and  stupe  the  part  affected  with 
wine.  Wiseman. 

Stupefa'ction,  stu-p^-f4k'shun.  n.  *.  [^stu- 
fiefaction^  Fr.  stufiefactua^  Latin.]  In- 
sensibility; duiness;  stupidity;  sluggish- 
ness of  mind;  heavy  folly. 

All  resistance  of  the  dictates  of  conscience  brings 
a  hardness  and  stupefaction  upon  it.  South. 

She  sent  to  ev'ry  child 
Firm  impudence,  or  slxipefaction  mild; 
And  straight  succeeded,  leaving  shame  no  room, 
Cibberian  forehead,  or  Cimmerian  gloom.       Pope. 
Stupefa'ctive,  stu-pe-faK'tiv.  adj.  [from 
stupe/'actU6,h,&\.in;  titufiefactif.,  French.] 
Causing  insensibility;  dulling;  obstruct- 
ing the  senses;  narcotick;  opiate. 

It  is  a  gentle  fomentation,  and  hath  a  very  little 
mixture  of  some  stuptf active.  Bacon. 

Opium  hath  a  stup^faetive  part,  and  a  heating 
part;  the  one  moving  sleep,  the  other  a  heat.  Bacon 
Stupe'ndous,  stii-p^n'diis.  adj.  [stufieri' 
dus,  Lat.]   Wotidertul;  amazing;  asto- 
nishing. 

All  those  stupendous  acts  deservedly  are  the  sub- 
ject of  a  history  excellently  written  in  Latin  by  a 
learned  prelate.  Clareiidon. 

Great  joy  was  at  their  meeting,  and  at  sight 
Of  that  sfwpenrfous  bridge  his  joy  increas'd.  JtfiWon. 

Portents  and  prodigies  their  souls  amaz'd; 
But  most  when  this  stupendous  pile  was  rais'd. 

Dryden. 
Mortals,  fly  this  curst  detested  race; 
A  hundred  of  the  same  stupendous  size, 
A  hundred  Cyclops,  live  among  the  hills.  Mdison. 
Our  numbers  can  scarce  give  us  an  idea  of  the 
vast  quantity  of  systems  in  this  stupendous  piece  of 
architecture.  Cheyne. 

STU'PID,  slu'pid.  adj.  [^stufiide,  French; 
stufiidua,  Latin.] 

1.  Dull;  wanting  sensibility;  wanting  ap- 
prehension; heavy;  sluggish  of  under- 
standing. 

O  that  men  should  be  so  stupid  grown 
As  to  forsake  the  living  God.  Milton. 

Men,  boys,  and  women,  stupid  with  surprise, 
Where'er  she  passes  fix  their  wond'ring  eyes. 

Dryden. 
If  I  by  chance  succeed, 
Know,  I  am  not  stupid,  or  so  hard, 
Not  to  feel  praise,  or  fame's  deserv'd  reward. 

Dryden. 
With  wild  surprise 
A  moment  stupid,  motionless,  he  stood.     Thomson. 

2.  Performed  without  skill  or  genius. 
Wit,  as  the  chief  of  virtue's  friends. 

Disdains  to  serve  ignoble  ends; 
Observe  what  loads  of  stupid  rhymes 
Oppress  us  in  corrupted  times.  Swift. 

Stupi'dity,  stu-pid'^-l6.  n.  s.  [^stupidite, 
French;  stufiiditas,  Latin.]  Duiness; 
heaviness  of  mind;  sluggishness  of  un- 
derstanding. 

Shadwel  alone,  of  all  my  sons,  is  he 
Who  stands  confirm 'd  in  full  stupidity.        Dryden. 
Stu'pidly,  stu'pid-16,  adv.  [from  stu/iid.'] 
1.  With  suspension  or  inactivity  of  under- 
standing. 
That  space  the  evil  one  abstracted  stood 


From  his  own  evil,  and  for  the  time  remain'd 
Stupidly  gooi\.  Milton 

Dully;  without  apprehension 

On  the  shield  there  were  engraven  maps  of  coun- 
tries, which  Ajax  could  not  comprehend,  but  looked 
on  as  stupidly  as  his  fellow  beast  the  lion.   Di-yden. 

Stu'pifieu,  stu'p6-fi-dr.B**  n.  s.  [from  stu- 

pify.^  That  which  causes  stupidity. 
To  STU'PIFY,  stu'p^-fi.»«3  v.  a.  [mifie. 
facio^  Latin;  this  word  should  tlierelorc 
be  spelled  stufiefy;  but  the  authorities 
are  against  it.] 

1.  To  make  stupid;  to  deprive  of  sensibi- 
lity; to  dull. 

Tho^e 
Will  stupify  and  doll  the  sense  awhile.  Shakspeare. 

Consider  whether  that  method,  used  to  quiet  some 
consciences,  does  not  stupefy  more.  Decay  of  I'iety. 

The  fumes  of  his  passion  do  as  really  intoxicate 
bis  discerning  faculty,  as  the  fumes  of  drink  discom- 
pose and  stxunfy  the  brain  of  a  man  overcbargel 
with  it.  South. 

Envy,  like  a  cold  poison,  benumbs  and  slupifies; 
and,  conscious  of  its  own  impotence,  folds  its  arms 
in  despair.  Collier. 

To  deprive  of  material  motion. 

It  is  not  malleable;  but  yet  is  not  fluent,  but  s(u- 
pified.  Bacon. 

Pounce  it  into  the  quicksilver,  and  so  proceed  to 
the  stupifying.  Bacon. 

STU'POR,slii'p6v.'<^«n.s.[hiiiin;8tu/ieur, 
French.]  Suspension  or  diminution  of 
sensibility. 

A  pungent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys,  a 
stupor  or  dull  pain  in  the  thigh,  and  colick,  are 
symptoms  of  an  inflammation  of  the  kidneys. 

tSrbulhnot. 
To  Stu'prate,   stu'prite.   v.  a.  [^etu/irOf 

Latin.]  To  ravish;  to  violate. 
Stupra'tion,  stu-pri'shdn.  n.  s.  \jstufira- 
tio,  from  stii/iro,  Latin.]     Rape;  viola- 
tion. 
Slupralion  must  not  be  drawn  into  practice. 

Brown. 
Stu'rpily,  st^r'd6-l^.  adv.  [from  sturdy.^ 
\.  Stoutly;  hardily. 

2.  Obstinately;  resolutely. 
Then  withdraw 

From  Cambridge,  thy  old  nurse:  and,  as  the  rest, 

Here  toughly  cbew  and  sturdily  digest 

Tb'  immense  vast  volumes  of  our  common  law. 

Donne. 
Stu'rdiness,  stAr'di-nds.  n.  s.  [from  slur- 

rfj/.] 
1.  Stoutness;  hardiness. 

Sacrifice  not  his  innocency  to  the  attaining  some 
little  skill  of  bustling  for  himself,  by  his  conversa- 
tion with  villous  boys,  when  the  chief  use  of  that 
sturdiness,  and  standing  upon  his  own  legs,  is  only 
for  the  preservation  of  his  virtue.  Luckt. 

Brutal  strength. 

STU'RDY,  st^r'd^.  adj.  ^estourdij  Fr.] 

1.  Hardy;  stout;  brutal;  obstinate.  It  is 
always  used  of  men,  with  some  dis- 
agreeable idea  of  coarseness  or  rude- 
ness. 

This  must  be  done,  and  I  would  fain  see 
Mortal  so  sturdy  as  to  gainsay.  Hudibras. 

Aw'd  by  that  house,  accustom'd  to  command. 
The  sturdy  kerns  in  due  subjection  stand. 
Nor  bear  the  reins  in  any  foreign  hand.      Dryden. 

A  sturdy  hardened  sinner  shall  advance  to  lh<?  it- 
most  pitch  of  impiety  with  less  reluctance  thar  be 
took  the  first  steps,  whilst  his  conscience  was  yet 
vigilant  and  tender.  .Sttcrbury. 

2.  Strong;  forcible. 
The  ill-apparelled  knight  now  bad  gotten  the  re 
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nutation  of  some  sturdy  lout,  he  had  so  well  de- 
fended himself.  Sidney. 

Ne  aught  bis  sturdy  strokes  might  stand  before, 
That  high  trees  overthrew,  and  rocks  in  pieces  tore, 

Spenser. 
5.  Stiff;  stout. 

He  was  not  of  any  delicate  contexture,  his  limbs 
rather  sturdy  than  dainty.  Wotton. 

Sturdiest  oaks 
BowM  their  stiff  necks,  loaden  with  stormy  blasts. 
Or  torn  up  sheer.  Milton. 

Stu'rgeon,  star'jiin.=«9  «.  *.  [«M-Jc»,  tm- 
sio,  Lat.]  A  sea  fish. 

It  is  part  of  the  scutellated  bone  of  a  sturgeon, 
being  flat,  of  a  porous  or  cellular  constitution  on 
one  side,  the  cells  being  worn  down  and  smooth  on 
the  other.  Woodward. 

SiUKK,  stilrk.  n.  s.  [ycypc,  Saxon.]     A 
young  ox  or  heifer.   .Bailey.  Thus  they 
are  still  called  in  Scotland. 
To  STUT,  stiit.  }   V.  n.  [stut- 

To  STU'TTER,  stiit'tur.9«  5  ten,  to  hin- 
der, Dutch.3  To  speak  with  hesitation; 
to  stammer. 

Divei-s  slut:  the  cause  is  the  refrigeration  of  the 
tongue,  whereby  it  is  less  apt  to  move;  and  there- 
fore naturals  stuf.  Bacon. 
Stu'tter,  sifit'tur."*         >       n.    s.   [from 
Stu'tterer,  stut'Lilr-\ir.  3  stut.]  One  that 
speaks  with  hesitation;  a  stammerer. 

Many  stutters  are  very  cholerick,  choler  inducing 
a  dryness  in  the  tongue.  Bacon. 

Sty,  sti.  n.  s.  [rcije,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  cabin  to  keep  hogs  in. 

Tell  Richmond, 
Tliat  in  the  sly  of  this  most  bloody  boar 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold. 

Shakspeare. 
When  her  hogs  had  miss'd  their  way, 
Th'  untoward  creatures  to  the  sty  I  drove. 
And  whistled  all  the  way.  Gay. 

May  thy  black  pigs  lie  warm  in  little  sty, 
And  have  no  thought  to  grieve  them  till  they  die. 

King. 

2.  Any  place  of  bestial  debauchery. 

They  all  their  friends  and  native  home  forget, 
To  roll  with  pleasure  in  a  sensual  sty.  Milton. 

With  what  ease 
Might'st  thou  expel  this  monster  from  his  throne, 
Now  made  a  sty.  Milton. 

3.  [l  know  not  how  derived.]  A  humour 
in  the  eyelid. 

To  Stv,  sti.-y.a.  [from  the  noun.]  To  shut 
up  in  a  sty. 

Here  you  sty  me 
In  this  hard  rock,  while  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  of  th'  island.  Shakspeare. 

To  Sty,  sti.  v.  n.  To  soar;  to  ascend. 

S/ienser, 
Sty'gian,  stid'j^-an.  adj.  [^stygius,  Latin.] 
Hellish;  infernal;   pertaining   to   Styx, 
one  of  the  poetical  rivers  of  iiell. 

At  that  so  sudden  blaze  the  Stygian  throng 
Bent  their  aspect.  Milton. 

Style,  stile,  n.  s.  [s^v/u.?,  Latin  ] 
1.   iVIanner  of  writing  with  regard  to  lan- 
guage. 

Happy 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakspeare. 

Their  beauty  I  will  rather  leave  to  poets,  than 
venture  upon  so  tender  and  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  sti/ie.  More. 

Proper  words  in  proper  places  make  the  true  de- 
finition of  a  stile.  Swift. 

Let  some  lord  but  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens,  how  the  style  refines!  Pope. 
VOL.  II. 


2.  Manner  of  speaking  appropriate  to 
particular  characters. 

No  style  is  held  for  base,  where  love  well  named 
is.  Sid)uy. 

There  was  never  yet  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently. 
However  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods. 
And  make  a  pish  at  chance  and  sufferance.  Shaksp. 

3.  IVIode  of  painting. 

The  great  stile  stands  alone,  and  does  not  re- 
quire, perhaps  does  not  as  well  admit,  auy  addition 
from  inferior  beauties.  The  ornamental  stile  also 
possesses  its  own  peculiar  merit;  however,  though 
the  union  of  the  two  may  make  a  sort  of  compo- 
site stile,  yet  that  stile  is  likely  to  be  more  imperfect 
than  either  of  those  which  go  to  its  composition. 

Reynolds. 

4.  It  is  likewise  applied  to  musick, 

5.  Title;  appellation. 

Ford's  a  knave,  and  I  will  aggravate  his  stile: 
thou  shalt  know  him  for  knave  and  cuckold. 

Shakspeare . 

The  king  gave  them  in  his  commission  the  style 
and  appellation  which  belonged  to  them.  Clarendon. 

O  virgiii!  or  what  other  name  you  bear 
Above  that  style,  0  more  than  mortal  fair! 
Let  not  an  bumble  suppliant  sue  in  vain.     Dryden. 

Propitious  hear  our  pray'r. 
Whether  the  style  of  Titan  please  thee  more. 
Whose  purple  rays  th'  Achaemenes  adore.       Pope. 

6.  Course  of  writing.  Unusual. 

While  his  thoughts  the  ling'riug  day  beguile. 
To  gentle  Arcite  let  us  turn  our  style.  Dryden. 

7.  Style  of  Court,  is  properly  the  prac- 
tice observed  by  any  court  in  its  way  of 
proceeding.  Ayliffe. 

8.  A  pointed  iron  used  anciently  in  writ- 
ing on  tables  of  wax. 

9.  Any  thing  with  a  sharp  point:  as  a  gra- 
ver, the  pin  of  a  dial. 

Placing  two  stiles  or  needles  of  the  same  steel, 
touched  with  the  same  loadstone,  when  one  is  re- 
moved but  half  a  span,  the  other  would  stand  like 
Hercules's  pillars.  Broxcn. 

10.  The  stalk  which  arises  from  amid  the 
leaves  of  a  flower. 

Style  is  the  middle  prominent  part  of  the  flower 
of  a  plant,  which  adheres  to  the  fruit  or  seed:  'tis 
usually  slender  and  long,  whence  it  has  its  name. 

Qufflcj/. 

The  figure  of  the  flower-leaves,  stamina,  apices, 

stile  and  seed-vessel.  Ray. 

To  Style,  stile,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  call;  to  term;  to  name. 

The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  they  had  no 
mind  should  be  styled  a  knight.  Clarendon. 

Err  not  that  so  shall  end 
The  strife  which  thou  call'st  evil,  but  we  style 
The  strife  of  gloiy.  Milton. 

Fortune's  gifts,  my  actions 

May  stile  their  owo  rewards.  Denham. 

Whoever  backs  his  tenets  with  authorities,  thinks 

he  ought  to  carry  the  cause,  and  is  ready  to  stile  it 

impudence  in  any  one  who  shall  stand  out.    Locke. 

His  conduct  might  have  made  him  stil'd 
A  father,  and  the  nymph  his  child.  Swift. 

Styptick,  stip'tik.  >  adj.  \j-vv]tx.6ii; 
Sty'ptical,  stip'tik-al.  ^  styfitique.  Fr. 
This  is  usually,  though  erroneously, 
written  (.(2/2 tick.']  The  same  as  astrin- 
gent; but  generally  expresses  the  most 
efficacious  sort  of  astringents,  or  those 
which  are  applied  to  stop  hemorrhages. 

Quincy. 

Fruits  of  trees  and  shrubs  contain  phlegm,  oil, 

and  an  essential  salt,  by  which  they  are  sharp, 

sweet,  sour,  or  styptick.  .firbuthnot. 

There  is  a  sour  styptick  salt  diffused  through  the 
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earth,  which  passing  a  concoction  in  plants,  be 
Cometh  milder.  Brotcn. 

From  spirit  of  salt,  carefully  dephlegmcd  and  re- 
moved into  lower  glasses,  having  gently  abstracted 
the  whole,  there  remained  in  the  bottom,  and  the 
neck  of  the  retort,  a  great  quantity  of  a  certain  diT 
and  sliptical  substance,  mostly  of  a  yellowish  colour. 

Boyle. 

In  an  effusion  of  blood,  having  dossils  ready  dipt 
in  the  royal  stiptick,  we  applied  them.       fViseman- 

Stypti'city,  stip-tls'^-ti.  n.  s.  The  power 
of  stanching  blood. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  visci- 
dities by  their  stypticity,  and  mix  with  all  animal 
acids.  Fltyer. 

To  Sty'thy,  stiTH'^.  v,a.  [See  Stithy.] 
To  forge  on  an  anvil. 

By  the  forge  that  stythied  Mars  his  helm, 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o'er. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

Sua'sible,  swa's6-bl.  adj.  [from  suadeo, 
Lat.]  Easy  to  be  persuaded. 

Sua'sive,  swa'siv.'*2«  adj.  [from  suadeo, 
Latin.]   Having  power  to  persuade. 

It  had  the  passions  in  perfect  subjection;  and 
though  its  command  over  them  was  but  suasive  and 
political,  yet  it  had  the  force  of  coaction,  and  des- 
potical.  South. 

Sua'sory,  swa'sfir-^.'*'^^  **^  *^^  adj.  \_stiaso- 
rius,  Latin.]  Having  tendency  to  per- 
suade. 

Sua'vity,  swav'e-te."^^  n.  s.  [^suavite,  Fr. 
suavitas,  Latin.] 

1.  Sweetness  to  the  senses. 

She  desired  them  for  rarity,  pulchritude,  and 
suitvity.  Brown. 

2.  Sweetness  to  the  mind. 

ScB,  sub,  in  composition,  signifies  a  sub- 
ordinate degree. 
Suba'cid,  silb-as'sid.  adj.  \^sub  and  ac/rfw», 
Latin.]   Sour  in  a  small  degree. 

The  juice  of  the  stem  is  like  the  chyle  in  the 
animal  body,  not  sufiiciently  concocted  by  circu- 
lation, and  is  commonly  subacid  in  all  plants, 

.drbuthnot. 
Suba'crid,   sdb-ak'krid.    adj.    [swd    aiid 
acrid.']     Sharp  and   pungent  in  a  small 
degree. 

The  green  choler  of  a  cow  tasted  sweet,  bitter, 

subacrid,  or  a  little  pungent,  and  turned  synip  of 

violets  green.  Floyer. 

To    Suba'ct,    siib-akt'.    v.    a.    [subacttis, 

Latin.]   To  reduce;  to  subdui;. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  svbact  it  into  a  more  dense 
Ijody.  ^      ^  Bacon. 

Suba'ction,  sUb-ak'shfin.  n.  s.  \_suhactusy 
Latin.]  The  act  of  reducing  to  any 
state,  as  of  mixing  two  bodies  complete- 
ly, or  beating  any  thing  to  a  very  small 
powder. 

There  are  of  concoction  two  periods:  the  one  as- 
similation, or  absolute  conversion  and  srtbaclion;  the 
othec  maturation:  whereof  the  former  is  most  con- 
spicuous in  living  creatures,  in  which  there  is  an 
absolute  conversion  and  assimilation  of  the  nourish- 
ment into  the  body.  Bacon. 
Suba'ltern-,  sub'al-t^rn.  adj.  \_subaUcrne^ 
French.]  Interiour;  subordinate;  that  in 
different  respects  is  both  superiour  and 
inferiour.  It  is  used  in  the  army  of  all 
officers  below  a  captain. 

Love's  subaltenu,  a  duteous  band, 
Like  watchmen  round  their  chief  appear; 

Each  had  his  lanthorn  in  his  hand, 
And  Venus,  mask'd,  brought  up  the  rear.       Prior. 

1  here  had  like  to  have  been  a  duel  between  two 
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iuballems,  upon  a  dispute  which  should  be  governor 
of  Po:i-!Mi'iiib.  AMuoiu 

Oiii-,  i^iiiic  a  iuhaltern  ofikcr,  was  every  day 
coniplaiiiir.g  agaiust  the  pride  ol'  tolouels  toward 
ihcir  oflicers;  yet,  after  he  received  hi?  commission 
for  a  regiment,  he  confessed  the  spini  of  colonel- 
ship  was  coming  last  upon  him,  antl  it  daily  iucieas- 
ed  to  his  death.  Swift 

This  sort  of  universal  ideas,  which  may  either  be 
considered  as  a  genus  or  species,  is  called  suba/f em. 

Walts. 

SuBALTE'uNArE,SLib-a.l-l^r'nate.  adj .\^sub- 

alternusy  Laiin.J    Succeeding  by  turns. 

Diet, 

Subastri'ngent,     sfib-as-strin'j^nt.     adj. 

\jsub  and  astringent.'^     Astringent  in  a 

small  degree. 

Subbe'adle,    sub-b^'dl.    n.   s.   \^sub   and 

beadle.]   An  under  beadle. 

They  ought  not  to  execute  those  precepts  by  sim- 
ple messengers,  or  su^btadLes,  but  in  their  own  per- 
sons, '^yliffe. 
Subof,i.f/sti\l,  sub-se-l^s'tshal.  adj.  \_sub 
and  celei^tiul.']  Placed  beneath  the  hea- 
vens. 

The  most  refined  glories  of  suhcelestial  excellen- 
cies are  but  more  faint  resemblances  of  these. 

GlanvilU. 

Subcha'nter,    siib-tshan'tftr.   n.  s.  [sub 

and   chanter;    succentor^  Latin.]     The 

deputy  of  the  precentor  in  a  cathedral. 

Subola'vian,  s\lb-kld'v6-an.  adj.  [su6  and 

cluz'us,  Latin  j 

Subclavian  is  applied  to  any  thing  under  the  arm- 
pit or  shoulder,  whether  artei7,  nerve,  vein,  or  mus- 
cle. Quincj/. 
The  liver,  though  seated  on  the  right  side,  yet, 
by  the  subclavian  division,  doth  equi-distantly  com- 
municate its  activity  unto  either  arm.  Brown. 
The  chyle  tirst  mixcth  with  the  blood  in  the  sub- 
clavian vein,   and  enters  with  it  into  the  heart, 
where  it  is  very  imperfectly  mixed,  there  being  no 
mechanism  nor  fermentation  to  convert  it  into  blood, 
which  is  etfected  by  the  luugs.                 Jirbuthnot. 
Subconstella'tion,         siLib-kon-st^i-li'- 
shin.  n.  s.   \_sub  and  con.'itellation.']      A 
subordinate  or  secondary  constellation. 
As  to  the  picture  of  the  seven  stars,  if  thereby 
be  meant  the  Pleiades,  or  subconstellation  upon  the 
back  of  Taurus,  with  what  congruity  they  are  de- 
scribed, in  a  clear  night  au  ordinaiy  eye  may  dis- 
cover. Brown. 
Subco'ntrary,  sfib-k6n'tra-r6.  adj.  laub 
and  contrary.']  Contrary  in  an  inferiour 

degree. 

If  two  particular  propositions  diflTer  in  quality, 
they  are  subcontraries;  as,  some  vine  is  a  tree;  some 
vine  is  not  a  tree.  These  may  be  both  true  toge- 
ther, but  they  can  never  be  both  false.  Watts. 

Subcontra'cter,  siib-kon-trak't^d.  /lart. 
adj.  (sub  and  contracted.]  Contracted 
after  a  former  contract. 

Your  claim, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife; 
'Tis  she  is  subcontracted  to  this  lord, 
And  I  her  husband  contradict  your  banes.    Shaksp. 

Subcuta'neous,  sAb-ku-t^'n^-iis.  adj.  [sub 
and  cutaneous.]    Lying  under  the  skin. 

Subde'acon,  sAb-d^'k'n.^^o  „.  ^.  [subdia- 

conus^  Latiti.J 

In  the  Romish  church  they  have  a  nbdeacon,  who 
is  the  deacon's  servant.  '^yliffe. 

Subde'an,  sib-d^ne'.  n.  s.  [subdecanus, 
Latin.]  The  vicegerent  of  a  dean. 

Whenever  the  dean  and  chapter  confirm  any  act, 
that  such  confirmation  may  be  valid,  the  dean  must 
join  in  person,  and  not  in  the  person  of  a  deputy  or 
svbdtan  only.  ^yl\ff^- 
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Subde'ouple,  sdb-d^k'ku-pl.  adj.  [««* 
and  decu/ilus,  Lat.]  Containing  one  part 
ol"  ten. 
Subderiso'rious,  silb-d^r-e-so'r^-iiis.  adj. 
[_sub  and  derisor.]  Scoffing  or  ridicul- 
ing with  tenderness  and  delicacy.  Not 
used. 

This  subderisorious  mirth  is  far  from  giving  any 
oQence  to  us:  it  is  rather  a  pleasant  condiment  of 
our  conversation.  Jtfwe. 

Subditi'tious,  sfib-d^-tish'iis.  adj.  [sud- 
dititius,  Latin  ]  Put  secretly  in  the  place 
of  something  else. 
To  Subdive'rsify,  sib  di-v^r'ac-'i,  v.  a. 
[sub  and  divrrsi/y.]  To  diversify  again 
what  is  already  diversified. 

The  same  wool  one  man  felts  into  a  hat,  another 
weaves  it  into  cloth,  another  into  anas:  E^nd  these 
variously  sid)diversijied  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  artificer.  Hale. 

To  Subdivi'de,  sdb-d^-vide'.  v.  a.  [_sub- 
divisery  French,  sub  and  divide.]  To 
divide  a  part  into  yet  more  parts. 

In  the  rise  of  eight,  in  tones,  there  be  two  bee- 
mols,  or  half  notes;  so  as  if  you  divide  the  tones 
equally,  the  eight  is  but  seven  whole  and  equal 
notes:  and  if  you  subdivide  that  into  half  notes,  as 
in  the  stops  of  a  lute,  it  maketh  the  number  thir- 
teen. Bacon- 
Vt  hen  Brutus  and  Cassiusnere  overthrown,  soon 
al^er  Autouius  and  Octavianus  brake  aud  subdivUkd. 

Bacon. 
The  glad  father  glories  in  his  child. 
When  he  can  subdivide  a  fraction.  Roscommon. 
When  the  progenies  of  Cham  and  Japhet  swarm- 
ed into  colonies,  and  those  colonies  were  subdivided 
into  many  others,  in  time  their  descendants  lost  the 
primitive  rites  of  divine  worship,  retaining  only  the 
notion  of  one  deity.  Dryden. 

SuBDivi'siON,  silb-d6-vizh'fin.  n.  s.  [sub- 
division,  French;  from  subdivide.] 

1.  The  act  of  subdividing. 

When  any  of  the  parts  of  any  idea  are  farther 
divided,  in  order  to  a  clear  explication  of  the  whole, 
this  is  called  a  subdivision;  as  when  a  year  is  divid- 
ed into  months,  each  month  into  days,  and  each  day 
into  horns,  which  may  be  farther  subdivided  into 
minutes  and  seconds.  Watts. 

2.  The  parts  distinguished  by  a  second 
division. 

How  can  we  see  such  a  multitude  of  souls  cast 
under  so  many  subdivisions  of  misery,  without  re- 
flecting on  the  absurdity  of  a  government  that  sacri- 
fices the  happiness  of  so  many  reasonable  beings  to 
the  glory  of  one.'  .Addison. 

In  the  decimal  table  the  subdivisions  of  the  cubit, 

as  span,  palm,  and  digit,  are  deduced  from  the 

shorter  cubit.  ^rbuthnot. 

Su'bdolous,  siib'd6-liis.^°3  adj.  [subdolus, 

Latin.]  Cunning;  subtle;  sly 


To  Subdu'ce,  siib-duse'.  )  v.  a.  [swdrfwco, 
To  Subdu'ct,  sib-dikt'.  5         subducius, 
Latin.] 

1.  To  withdraw;  to  take  away. 

Or  nature  fail'd  in  me,  and  left  some  part 
Not  proof  enough  such  object  to  sustain; 
Or  from  my  side  subducting,  took  perhaps 
More  than  enough.  Milton. 

2.  To  suijtract  by  arithmetical  operation. 

Take  the  other  operation  of  arithmetick,  subduc- 
tion;  if  out  of  that  supposed  infinite  multitude  of 
antecedent  generations  we  should  suhduce  ten,  the 
residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before,  and 
yet  still  the  quotient  must  be  infinite.  Hale. 

Subdu'ction,  silb-dik'shiln.  n.  s.   [from 

subduct.] 
1.  The  act  of  taking  away. 

Fossiblj  the  divine  beneficence  subducting  that 
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influence  which  it  communicated  from  the  time  of 
their  first  creation,  they  were  kept  in  a  state  of 
immortality  till  that  moment  of  the  svhduction. 

Hak. 

2.  Arithmetical  subtraction. 

Suppose  we  take  the  other  operation  of  arithme- 
tick, subduclion:  if  out  of  that  infinite  multitude 
of  antecedent  generations  we  should  subduct  ten, 
the  residue  must  be  less  by  ten  than  it  was  before 
that  su,bduction,  aud  yet  still  the  quotient  be  infi- 
nite.  Hale. 

To  SUBDU'E,  si'ib-diV.  v.  a.  [from  subdo^ 

or  subjugoy  Latin.] 
1.  To  crush;  to  oppress;  lo  sink;  to  over- 
power. 

Nothing  could  have  subdued  nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. 

Shfilipeare. 

Them  that  rose  up  against  me  hast  thou  subdued 

under  me.  2  Samuel. 

If  aught  were  worthy  to  suidue 
The  soul  of  man.  Milton. 

.  To  conqii  r;  to  reduce  under  a  new  do- 
miiiion. 
Be  fruitful  aud  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it. 

Genesis. 

Augustus  Caesar  subdued  Egypt  to  the  Roman 

em])ire.  Peacham. 

To  overcome  in  battle,  and  subdue 
Nations,  and  bring  home  spoils.  Milton. 

The  Romans  made  those  times  the  standai'!  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.  Sprat. 

3.  Tu  tame;  to  subact;  to  break. 

Nor  is  't  unwholesome  to  subdue  the  land 
By  often  exercise;  and  where  before 
You  broke  the  earth,  again  to  plow.  May. 

Subdu'ement,  sVjb-du'm^nt.  n.  s.  [from 
subdue.]  Conquest.  Not  used,  nor  wor- 
thy to  be  used. 

I  have  seen  thee, 
As  hot  as  Perseus,  spur  thy  Phrygian  steed 
Bravely  despising  forfeits  and  subduements.  Shaksp, 
Subdu'er,  stib-du'ur.'**'  n.  s.  [from  sub- 
due.] Conqueror;  tamer. 

Great  god  of  might,  that  reigneth  in  the  mind. 
And  all  the  body  to  thy  best  dost  frame; 
Victor  of  gods,  svbduer  of  mankind, 
That  dost  the  lion  and  fell  tiger  tame, 
Who  can  express  the  glory  of  thy  might.'    Spenser. 

Their  curious  eye 
Discerns  their  great  subduerh  awful  mien 
And  corresponding  features  fair.  Philips. 

Figs  are  great  std)duers  of  acrimony,  useful  io 
hoarseness  and  coughs,  and  extremely  emollient. 

.Srbuthnot. 

Su'bdufle,  siib'du-pl.^^  )      adj. 

Subdu'plicate,  sub-du'pJi-kite.  ^   [sub- 

duple,  French;  sub  and  dufilus,  Latin.] 

Containing  one  part  of  two. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  doth  abate  half  of 
that  heaviness  which  the  weight  hath  in  i"tself,  and 
cause  the  power  to  be  in  ^svJbdnple  proportion  unto 
it,  so  two  of  them  do  abate  half  of  that  which  re- 
mains, and  cause  a  subquadruple  proportion,  and 
three  a  subsextuple.  Wilkim. 

The  motion,  generated  by  the  forces  in  the  whole 
passage  of  the  body  or  thing  through  that  space, 
shall  be  in  a  subduplicate  proportion  of  the  forces. 

JSTewton. 
Subja  cent,  s5b-ja's^nt.  adj.   [subjacena, 
Lat.]  Lying  under. 

The  superficial  parts  of  mountains  are  washed 

away  by  rains,  and  borne  down  upon  the  subiucei\X 

J^'^^^-.r..^  Woodward. 

To  bUBJE'CT,  siib-j^kt'.  V.  a.   [aubjec- 

tusy  Lat.] 
1 .  To  put  under. 

The  angel 
Led  them  direct,  and  down  the  cliff  as  last 
To  the  subjected  plain.  MUiffn. 
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The  medal  bears  each  form  and  name: 
In  one  short  view,  suhjected  to  our  eye, 
Gi>ti5,  einp'rors,  herees,  sages,  beauties  lie.     Pope. 

2.  To  rinliice  to  submission;  to  make  sub- 
ordinate; to  make  subniissive. 

Think  not,  young  warriors,  your  diminished  name 
Shall  lose  of  lustre,  by  subjecting  rage 
To  the  cool  dictates  of  experieuc'd  age.      Lh-yden. 

3.  To  enslave;  lo  make  obnoxious. 

I  live  on  bread  like  you,  feel  want  like  you. 
Taste  i^rief,  need  friends,  like  you ,  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  1  am  a  king?     ShaKsptare. 

I  see  tliee,  in  thai  fatal  hour, 
Subjected  to  the  victor's  cruel  poWr, 
L<  d  tience  a  slave.  Dryden 

!  he  blind  will  always  be  led  by  tliose  that  see. 
or  fall  into  the  ditch;  and  he  is  the  most  subjictrd, 
the  most  enslaved,  who  is  so  in  his  understanding. 

Locke. 
4-  To  «;xpo3e;  to  make  liable. 

If  the  vessels  yield,  it  subjects  the  person  to  all 
the  inconveniencies  of  an  erroneous  circulation. 

.^rbuthnot. 

5.  To  submit;  to  make  accountable. 

God  is  not  bound  to  suJbject  his  ways  of  operation 
to  the  scrutiny  of  our  thoughts,  and  confine  himself 
to  do  nothing  but  what  we  must  comprehend.  Lucke, 

6.  To  make  subservient. 

He  subjected  to  man's  service  angel  wings.  Milton. 
Su'bject,  stib'jekt.  adj.  \_subjectU8i  Lat.J 

1.  Placed  or  situate  under. 

Th'  eastern  tower, 
Whose  height  commands,  as  subject,  all  the  vale 
To  see  the  fight.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Living  under  the  dominion  of  another. 

Esau  was  never  subject  to  Jacob,  but  founded  a 
distinct  people  and  government,  and  was  himself 
prince  over  them.  Locke. 

Christ,  since  his  incarnation,  has  been  subject  to 
the  Father;  and  will  be  so  also  in  his  human  capa- 
city, after  he  has  delivered  up  his  mediatorial  king- 
dom. Waterland. 
3    Kxposed;  liable;  obnoxious. 

Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds; 
And  he  the  uoLle  image  of  my  youth 
Is  overspread  with  them.  Shakspeare. 

All  human  things  are  subject  to  decay, 
And  when  fate  summons  monaichs  must  obey. 

Dryden. 

4.  Beirg  that  on  which  any  action  operates, 
wl.i'htr  intellec  ua'  a-  material. 

1  enter  into  the  subject  matter  of  my  discourse. 

Dryden. 
S"'bject.  sub'j^kt.'32  f]^  ,v,  ^sujet.,  Fr.] 

1.  One  wlio  lives  under  the  dominion  of 
ai  other:  (Apposed  to  govrrnour. 

Every  juftj.  <'<'s  <iuty  is  the  king's, 
But  ever}'  sub^icfs  si^ul  is  his  own.  Shakspeare. 

Never  snojtct  loug'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject      Shakspeare. 

Those  I  call  subject^  which  are  governed  by  the 
ordinary  laws  and  magistrates  of  the  sovereign. 

Davies. 

We  must  understand  and  confess  a  king  to  be  a 
father,  a  subject  to  be  a  son;  and  therefore  honour 
to  be  by  nature  most  due  from  the  natural  subject 
to  the  natural  king.  fJolyday. 

The  subject  must  obey  his  prince,  because  God 
commands  it,  human  laws  require  it.  Swtft. 

\V'ere  subjects  so  but  only  by  their  choice, 
And  not  from  birth  did  forc'd  dominion  take, 
Our  prince  alone  would  Lave  the  publick  voice. 

Dryden 

Heroick  kings,  whose  high  perfections  have  made 
them  awful  to  their  subjects,  can  struggle  with  and 
subdue  the  corruption  of  the  times.  Davenunt. 

2.  That  on   wiiicli   any  operation,  either 
mental  or  material,  is  performed. 

Now  spurs  the  latcd  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn,  and  near  approaches 
The  subject  of  our  watch.  Shak^tare. 


This  subject  for  heroick  song  pleased  me.  Milton. 

Here  he  would  have  us  fix  our  thoughts;  nor  are 
they  too  dry  a  svbjtct  for  om-  contemplation. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

I  will  not  venture  on  so  nice  a  subject  with  my 
severer  style.  More. 

Make  choice  of  a  subject  beautiful  and  noble, 
which,  being  capable  of  all  the  graces  that  colours 
and  elegance  of  design  can  give,  shall  afford  a  per- 
fect art  an  ample  field  of  matter  wherein  to  expa- 
tiate. Dryden. 

The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  concerning 
which  any  thing  is  affirmed  or  denied.  Watts. 

My  real  design  is,  that  of  publishing  your  praises 
to  the  world;  not  upon  the  subject  of  your  noble 
birth.  Swift. 

3.  That  in  which  any  thing  inheres  or  ex- 
ists. 

Anger  is  certainly  a  kind  of  baseness,  as  it  ap- 
pears well  in  the  weakness  of  those  subjects,  in 
whom  it  reigns,  children,  women,  old  folks,  sick 
folks.  Bacon. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  The  nominative  case  to 
a  verb  is  called  by  grammaiians  the 
subject  of  the  verb.  Clarke. 

Subje'ction,  sub-j^k'shin.  n.  s.  [irom 
subjcct.l^ 

1.  The  act  of  subduing. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  kingdom,  and  subjection 
of  the  rebels,  enquiry  was  made  who  there  were 
that,  fighting  against  the  king,  had  saved  themselves 
by  flight.  Hale. 

2.  ^soujettion,  French.]  The  state  of  being 
under  government. 

Because  the  subjection  of  the  body  to  the  will  is 
by  natural  necessity,  the  subjection  of  the  will  unto 
God  voluntary,  we  therefore  stand  in  need  of  direc- 
tion after  what  sort  our  wills  and  desires  may  be 
rightly  conformed  to  his.  Hooker. 

How  hard  is  it  now  for  him  to  frame  himself  to 
subjection,  that  having  once  set  before  his  eyes  the 
hope  of  a  kingdom,  hath  found  encouragement. 

Spenser. 

Both  in  subjection  now  to  sensual  appetite. 

Milton. 
Subje'ctive,  sdb-j^k'tiv.  adj.  [from  sub- 
ject.'] Relating  not  to  the  object,  but  the 
subject. 

Certainty,  according  to  the  schools,  is  distinguish- 
ed into  objective  and  subjective:  objective  is  when 
the  proposition  is  certainly  true  in  itself;  and  sub- 
jective, when  we  are  certain  of  the  truth  of  it. 

Watts. 
Subingre'ssion,     Si5b-ln-gresh'Qn.     n.  s. 
[sub  and  i?igressus,  Latin.]    Secret  en- 
trance. 

The  pressure  of  the  ambient  air  is  strengthened 
upon  the  accession  of  the  air  sucked  out;  which 
forceth  the  neighbouring  air  to  a  violent  subinp-es- 
sion  of  its  paits.  Boyle. 

To  SuBjoi  X,  si'ib-join'.  v.  a.  [sub  and 
joindre,  Fr.  subjungo,  Lat.]  To  add  at 
the  end:  to  add  afterward. 

He  makes  an  excuse  from  ignoranee,  the  only 
thing  that  could  take  away  the  fault;  nameiy,  that 
he  knew  not  that  he  was  the  high-priest,  and  uft- 
jfdns  a  reason.  South. 

Subita'neous,      siHb-e-ta'n^-iis.^i*       adj. 

[subifar'eus,  Lat.]  Sudden;  hasty. 
To    SU'BJUG.\TE,    stlb'ju-gdte.    v.  a. 
[subjugun;  Fr.  subjugo,  Lat.]  To  con- 
quer; to  sul)due;  to  bring  under  domi- 
nion by  force. 

0  fav'rite  virgin,  (hat  hast  warm'd  the  breast 
Whose  sov'reign  dictates  .siwjiiun/t'  the  east!  Prior. 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  his  vassal. 

Baker. 
Subjuga'tion,  stib-ju-gi'sh^n.  n.  s.  [from 
subjugate]  Tiic  act  of  subduhig. 
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This  was  the  condition  of  the  learned  pari  of  llie 
world,  after  their  subjugation  bv  the  Turks.     Hale 

SUBJU'NCTION,  bCib-j'ung'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  subjungo,  Latin.]  The  state  of 
being  subjoined;  the  act  of  subjoining. 
The  verb  undergoes  in  Greek  a  different  forma- 
tion; and  in  dependence  upon,  or  subjunction  to, 
some  oiher  verb.  Clarke. 

Subju'nctive,    sub-jung'tiv.    adj.    [sub- 
Junctivus,  Lat.  subjunctif,  Fr.] 

1.  Subjoined  to  something  else. 

2.  In  grammar. 

The  verb  undergoes  a  different  formation  to  sig- 
nify the  same  inteutions  as  the  indicative,  yet  not 
absolutely,  but  relatively  to  some  other  verb,  which 
is  called  the  stiftjitnc'tve  mood.  Clarke- 

Sublapsa'rian,  sub-lap-sa'r^-an,    >      .. 

Subla'psary,  sdb-lap'sa-r6.  \      J' 

[sub  and  lapsus,  Latin.]  Done  after  the 
fall  of  man. 

The  decree  of  reprobation,  according  to  the  sub- 
lapsarian  doctrine,  being  nothing  else  but  a  mere 
pretention  or  non-election  of  some  persons  whom 
Gcfd  left  as  he  found,  involved  in  the  guilt  of  the 
first  Adam's  transgression,  without  any  actual  per- 
sonal sin  of  their  own,  when  he  withdrew  some  others 
as  guilty  as  they.  Hammorul. 

Subla'tion,  siib-la'shiin.    n.  s.    [sublatio, 

Latin.]   The  act  of  taking  away. 
Sublev.^'tion,  sub-le-va'shtln.  n.s.  \sub- 

levo,  Latin  ]     The    act  of  raising   on 

high. 
Subli'mable,    sfib-li'ma-bl.    adj.    [from 

sublime.]  Possible  to  be  sublimed. 
Subli'mableness,   sv'ib-ll'ma-bl-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  sublimable.]  Quality  of  admitting 

sublimation. 
He  obtained  another  concrete  as  to  taste  and 

smell,  and  easy  suhlimahleness,  as  common  salt  ar- 

moniack.  Boyle. 

To  Su'blimate,  silb'lS-mite.s*  u.  a.  [from 

sublime.] 

1 .  To  raise  by  the  force  of  chymical  fire. 

2.  To  exalt;  to  heighten;  to  elevate. 

And  as  his  actions  rose,  so  raise  they  still  their 
vein 
In  words,  whose  weight  best  suits  a  sublinwted  strain. 

Draxjton. 
Not  only  the  gross  and  illiterate  souls,  but  the 
most  aerial  and  sublimated,  aie  lather  the  more  pro- 
per fuel  for  an  iimuaterial  fire  Decay  of  Piety. 
The  precepts  of  Christianity  are  so  excellent  and 
refin'd,  and  so  apt  to  cleanse  and  buhlimate  the  more 
gross  and  corrupt,  as  shews  flesh  and  blood  never 
revealed  it.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Su'blimate,    sijb'l^-mat.s*    n.  s.    [from 
sublime.] 

1 .  Any  thing  raised  by  fire  in  the  retort. 

Enquire  the  manner  of  subliming,  and  what  me- 
tals endure  subliming,  and  what  body  the  sublimate 
makes.  Bacon. 

2,  Quicksilver  raised  in  the  retort. 
Su'blimate,  si\b'i^mate.  adj.  Raised  by 

fire  in  the  vessel. 

The  particles  of  mercury,  uniting  with  (he  acid 
particles  of  spirit  of  salt,  compose  uiercurj  subli- 
mate; and,  with  the  particles  of  sulphur,  cinnabar. 

•^'ewton. 
Sublima'tio.v,  siib-Ie-ma'shiin.  n.  *.  [sub- 
limation, Fr.  from  sublimate.] 
\.  A  cSymical  operation  which  raises  bo- 
dies in  the  vessel  by  the  force  of  fire. 

Sublimation  diflers  very-  little  from  distillation 
excepting  that  in  distillation  only  the  fluid  parts  of 
bodies  are  raised,  but  in  this  the  solid  and  dry;  and 
that  the  matter  to  be  distilled  maybe  either  solid  or 
fluid,  but  sublimation  is  only  concerned  about  solid 
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subBtances.  There  is  also  another  dilTerencc,  uamely, 
thai  rarefaction,  which  is  of  very  great  use  in  distil- 
lation, lia>  liardlyany  room  in  sublimation;  for  the 
substances  which  arc  to  be  sublimed,  being  solid,  are 
incapable  of  rarefaction;  and  so  it  is  only  impulse 
that  can  raise  them.  Qutncj/- 

Separation  is  wrought  by  weight,  as  in  the  settle- 
ment of  liquors,  by  heat,  by  precipitation,  or  subli- 
mation; that  is,  a  calling  of  the  several  parts  up  or 
down,  which  is  a  kind  of  attraction.  Bacon. 

Since  oil  of  sulphur  per  campanum  is  of  the  same 
nature  with  oil  of  vitriol,  may  it  not  be  inferred 
that  sulphur  is  a  mixture  of  volatile  and  fixed  parts, 
hO  strongly  cohering  by  attraction,  as  to  ascend  to- 
gether by  suhliynalion?  Newton. 
2.  Exaltation;  elevation;  act  of  heighten- 
ing or  improving. 

She  turns 
Bodies  to  spirits,  by  sublimation  strange.      Davies. 
Shall  be  pretend  to  religious  attainments,  who  is 
defective  and  short  in  moral,  which  are  but  the  ru- 
diments and  first  draught  of  religion,  as  religion  is 
the  perfection,  refinement,  and  sublimation  of  mo- 
rality. South. 
SUBLI'ME,    sib-blime'.  adj.  \_sublimis^ 
Latin.] 

1.  High  in  place;  exalted  aloft. 

They  sum'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 
With  clang  despis'd  the  ground.  Milton. 

Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd. 
And  dire  Tisiphonc  there  keeps  the  ward.     Dryden, 

2.  High  in  excellence;  exalted  by  nature. 

My  earthly  strained  to  the  height 
In  that  celestial  colloquy  svblime.  .Milton, 

Can  it  be,  that  aouls  sublime, 
Retnrn  to  visit  our  terrestrial  ilime.'' 
And  that  the  gcn'rous  mind,  releas'd  by  death. 
Can  cover  lazy  limbs.'  Dryden. 

3.  High  in  style  or  sentiment;  lofty; 
grand. 

Easy  in  stile  thy  work,  in  sense  sublime.     Prior. 

4.  Elevated  by  joy. 

All  yet  left  of  that  revolted  rout, 
Heav'n-fall'n,  in  station  stood  or  just  array, 
Sublime  with  expectation.  Milton. 

Their  hearts  were  jocund  and  sublime, 
Drunk  with  idolatry,  drunk  with  wine.  Milton. 

5.  Lofty  of  mien;  elevated  in  manner. 

He  was  sxiblime,  and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks 
and  gestures.  Wotton. 

His  fair  large  front  and  eye  sublime  declared 
Absolute  rule.  Milton. 

Subli'me,  sub-blime'.  n.  s.  The  grand  or 
lofty  style.  The  sublime  is  a  gallicism, 
but  now  naturalized. 

Longinus  strengthens  all  his  laws, 
And  is  himself  the  great  sublime  he  draws.  Pope- 
The  sublime  rises  from  the  nobleness  of  thoughts, 
the  magnificence  of  the  words,  or  the  harmonious 
and  lively  turn  of  the  phrase;  the  perfect  sublime 
arises  from  all  three  together.  Addison. 

To  Suiili'me,  sAb-blime'.  v.  a.  [_sublimer, 
French;  from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  raise  by  a  chymical  fire. 

Study  our  manuscripts,  those  myriads 
Of  letters,  which  have  past  'twixt  thee  and  me: 
Thence  write  our  annals,  and  in  thera  lessons  be 
To  all,  whom  love's  subliming  fire  invades.  Donne. 

2.  To  raise  on  high. 

Although  thy  trunk  be  neither  large  nor  strong. 
Nor  can  thy  head,  not  help'd,  itself  sublime, 
Yet,  like  a  serpent,  a  tall  tree  can  climb.  Denham. 

3.  To  exait;  to  heighten;  to  improve. 

Flow'rs,  and  then  fruit, 
Man's  nourishment,  by  gradual  scale  siAlim'd, 
To  vital  spirits  aspire.  Milton. 

The  fancies  of  most  are  moved  by  the  inward 
springs  of  the  corporeal  machine,  which,  even  in  the 
most  sublimed  intellectuals,  is  dangerously  influen- 
tial. Glanville. 

Art,  being  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of 


things,  may  pass  into  nature  by  slow  degrees,  and  so 
be  sublimed  into  a  pure  genius,  which  is  capable  of 
distmguishing  betwixt  the  beauties  of  nature,  and 
that  which  is  low  in  her.  Dryden. 

Meanly  they  seek  the  blessing  to  confine. 
And  force  that  sun  but  on  a  pyrt  it  shiae; 
Whicli  not  alone  the  southern  wit  iiOi  i'tis, 
But  ripens  spirits  in  cold  northern  climes.         Pope. 

To  Subli'me,  sub-blime'.  x*.  n.  To  rise 
in  the  chymical  vessel  by  the  force  of 
fire. 

The  particles  of  sal  ammoniack  in  sublimation 
carry  up  the  (.articles  of  antimony,  which  will  not 
sublime  alone.  Newton. 

This  salt  is  fixed  in  a  gentle  fire,  and  sublimes  in 
a  great  one.  Arbuthnot. 

Subli'mely,  sdb-blime'lii.  adv.  [from 
sublime.^    Loftily;  graiidly. 

In  English  lays,  and  all  sublimely  great, 
Thy  Homer  charms  with  all  his  ancient  heat. 

Parnell, 
Fustian  's  so  sublimely  bad ; 
It  is  not  poetry,  but  prose  run  mad.  Pope. 

Subli'mrness,  s6b-blime'n^s.  n.  s.  [^sub- 
limitasi  Lat.]  The  same  as  sublimity. 

Subli'mity,  si'jb-blim'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
sublime;  sublimite,  French;  sublimitas^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Height  of  place;  local  elevation. 

2.  Height  of  nature;  excellence. 

As  religion  looketh  upon  him  who  in  majesty  and 
power  is  infinite,  as  we  ought  we  account  not  of  it, 
unless  we  esteem  it  even  according  to  that  very 
height  of  excellency  which  our  hearts  conceive, 
when  divine  sublimity  itself  is  rightly  considered. 

Hooker. 

In  respect  of  God's  incomprehensible  sublimity 
and  purity,  this  is  also  true,  that  God  is  neither 
a  mind  nor  a  spirit  like  other  spirits,  nor  a  light 
such  as  can  be  discerned.  Raleigh. 

3.  Loftiness  of  style  or  sentiment. 

Milton's  distinguishing  excellence  lies  in  the  su&- 
limity  of  his  thoughts,  in  the  greatness  of  which  he 
triumphs  over  all  the  poets,  modem  and  ancient. 
Homer  only  excepted.  Addison. 

Subli'ngual,  sib-ling'gwal.  adj.  [^sublin- 
gual, French;  sub  and  ling-ua,  Latin.] 
Placed  under  the  tongue. 

Those  subliming  humours  should  be  intercepted, 
before  they  mount  to  the  head,  by  sublingual  pills. 

Harvey. 

SuBLu'NAR,sfib-lu'nar.  \adj.    [sub- 

Su'BLUNARY,siib'lu-nar-^.«03  ^  lunaire,Fr. 

sub  and  luna,  Latin.]     Situate  beneath 

the  moon;    earthly;  terrestrial;  of  this 

world. 

Dull  sublunary  lovers!  love, 
Whose  soul  is  sense,  cannot  admit 

Of  absence,  'cause  it  doth  remove 
The  thing  which  elemented  it.  Donne. 

Night  measur'd,  with  her  shadowy  cone, 
Halfway  up  hill  this  vast  sublunar  vault.    Milton. 

Through  seas  of  knowledge  we  our  course  ad- 
vance, 
Discov'ring  still  new  worlds  of  ignorance; 
And  these  discov'ries  make  us  all  confess 
That  sublunary  science  is  but  guess.  Denham. 

The  celestial  bodies  above  the  moon,  being  not 
subject  to  chance,  remain  in  perpetual  order,  while 
all  things  sublunary  are  subject  to  change.    Dryden. 

Ovid  had  warn'd  her  to  beware 
Of  strolling  gods,  whose  usual  trade  is, 

Under  pretence  of  taking  air, 
To  pick  up  sublunary  ladies.  Sicijt. 

The  fair  philosopher  to  Rowley  flics, 
Where  in  a  box  the  whole  creation  lies; 
She  sees  the  planets  in  their  turns  advance. 
And  scorns,  Poitier,  this  sublunary  dance.     Young. 
Sc'bmarine,  sCib-ma-r^en'.  adj.  [aub  and 


mare,  Latin.]  Lying  or  acting  under  the 
sea. 

This  contrivance  may  seem  difficult,  because  these 
submarine  navigators  will  want  winds  and  tides  for 
motion,  and  the  sight  of  the  heavens  for  direction. 

i'yUkins. 

Not  only  the  herbaceous  and  woody  sxibmarine 
plants,  but  also  the  lithophyta,  affect  this  manner  of 
growing,  as  I  observed  in  corals.  Ray. 

To  SUBME'RGE,  si\b-mirje'.  v.  a.  [sub- 
merge?;  Fr.  submergo,  Lat.]  To  drown; 
to  put  under  water. 

So  half  my  Egypt  was  submerged,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scai'd  snakes.  Shakspeare. 

SuBME'nsiON,  sijb-nifir'shv\n.  n.  s.  [sub- 
mersion, French;  from  subinersus,  La- 
tin.] The  act  of  drowning;  state  of  be- 
ing  drowned. 

The  great  Atlantick  island  is  mentioned  in  Plato's 
Timseus,  almost  contiguous  to  the  western  parts  of 
Spain  and  Africa,  yet  wholly  swallowed  up  by  that 
ocean;  which,  if  true,  might  afford  a  passage  from 
Africa  to  America  by  land  before  that  submersion. 

Hale. 
To  Submi'nister,  silb-min'is-tir.  > 

To  Submi'nistrate,  silb-mln'is-trite.    5 
V.  a.  [subministro,  Lat.]   To  supply;  to 
afford.  Not  much  in  use. 

Some  things  have  been  discovered,  not  only  by 
the  industry  of  mankind,  but  even  the  inferior  ani- 
mals have  suJbmhiistered  unto  man  the  invention  of 
many  things,  natural,  artificial,  and  medicinal. 

Hale. 
Nothing  svhministrates  apter  matter  to  be  con- 
verted into  pestilent  seminaries,  than  steams  of  nasty 
folks.  Harvey. 

To  Submi'nister,  sib-min'is-tOr.  v.  n. 
To  subserve;  to  be  useful  to. 

Passions,  as  fire  and  water,  are  good  servants,  but 
bad  masters,  and  svhminister  to  the  best  and  worst 
purposes.  VEstrange. 

Submi'ss,  silb-mis'.  adj.  [from  submis- 
sus,  Latin.]  Humble;  submissive;  ob- 
sequious. 

King  James,  mollified  by  the  bishop's  submissanA 
eloquent  letters,  wrote  back,  that  though  he  were  in 
part  moved  by  his  letters,  yet  he  should  not  be  fully 
satisfied  except  he  spake  with  him.  Bacon. 

Nearer  his  presence,  Adam,  though  not  aw'd, 
Yet  with  submiss  approach,  and  reverence  meek, 
As  to  a  superior  nature,  bowed  low.  Milton, 

Rejoicing,  but  with  awe, 
In  adoration  at  his  feet  I  fell 
Submiss:  he  rear'd  me.  Milton. 

SuBMi'ssiON,  silb-mish'tin.  n.  s.  [soumia- 
sion,  French;  submissus,  Latin.] 

1.  Delivery  of  himself  to  the  power  of  an- 
other. 

Submission,  dauphin!  'tis  a  mere  French  word; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Acknowledgment  of  inferiority  or  de- 
pendance;  humble  or  suppliant  beha- 
viour. 

In  all  submission  and  humility 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

Shakspeare. 
Great  prince,  by  that  submission  you'll  gain  more 
Than  e'er  your  haughty  courage  won  before. 

Halifax. 

3.  Acknowledgment  of  a  fault;  confession 
of  errour. 

Be  not  as  extreme  in  submission,  as  in  offence- 

Shakspeare. 

4. Obsequiousness;  resignation;  obedience. 

No  duty  in  religion  i&  more  justly  required  bj  God 

almighty,  than  a  perfect  submission  to  his  will  in  all 

things.  Temple. 
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SuBMi'ssivE,siib-mis'siv.*-^  adj.  \^submis- 
ftua,  Lat.]    Humble;  testifying  submis- 
sion or  inferiority. 
On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent? 

Shakspeare. 
Her  at  his  feet  suJriiissire  in  distress 
He  thus  with  peaceful  words  uprais'd.  Millon. 

Sudden  from  the  golden  throne 
With  a  submissive  step  I  hasted  down; 
The  glowing  garland  from  my  hair  I  took, 
Love  in  my  heart,  obedience  in  my  look.        Prior. 
SuBMi'ssivELY,  sub-mls'siv-l^.  adv.  [from 
submissive.']     Humbly;  with  confession 
of  inferiority. 

The  goddess, 
Soft  in  her  tone,  submissively  replies.  Dryden. 

But  speech  ev'n  there  submissively  withdraws 
From  rights  of  subjects,  and  the  poor  man's  cause; 
Then  pompous  silence  reigns,  and  stills  the  noisy 
laws.  Pope. 

SuBMi'ssivENESS,  sib-mis'siv-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  submissive,']  Humility;  confes- 
sion of  fault  or  inferiority. 

If  thou  sin  in  wine  and  wantonness. 
Boast  not  thereof,  nor  make  thy  shame  thy  glory; 

Frailty  gets  pardon  by  submissiveness, 
But  be  that  boasts  shuts  that  out  of  his  story; 
He  makes  flat  war  with  God,  and  doth  defy, 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth,  the  spacious  sky. 

Herbert. 
SuBMi'ssLY,  si\b-mis'l6.    adv.  [from  sub- 
miss.]   Humbly;  with  submission. 

Humility  consists,  not  in  weai-ing  mean  clothes, 
and  going  softly  and  suhmissly,  but  in  mean  opinion 
of  thyself.  Taylor. 

To  SUBMI'T,  sib-mit'.  v.  a.  \jSoumettre, 
French;  submitto.,  Latin.] 

1.  To  let  down;  to  sink. 

Sometimes  the  hill  sxtbmits  itself  a  while 
In  small  descents,  which  do  its  height  beguile; 
And  sometimes  mounts,  but  so  as  billows  play, 
Whose  rise  not  hinders  but  makes  short  our  way. 

Dryden. 
Neptune  stood, 
With  all  his  hosts  of  water  at  command. 

Beneath  them  to  submit  th'  officious  flood, 
And  with  his  trident  shov'd  them  off  the  sand. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  subject;  to  resign  without  resistance 
to  authority. 

Return  to  thy  mistress,  and  submit  thyself  under 
her  hands.  Genesis. 

Christian  people  submit  themselves  to  conform- 
able observance  of  the  lawful  and  religious  consti- 
tutions of  their  spiritual  rulers.  Wliile. 

Will  ye  submit  your  neck,  and  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee?  Milton. 

3.  To  leave  to  discretion;  to  refer  to  judg- 
ment. 

Whether  the  condition  of  the  clergy  be  able  to 
bear  a  heavy  burden,  is  submitted  to  the  house. 

Swift. 
To  Submi't,    sib-mil'.  v.  n.   To  be  sub- 
ject; to  acquiesce  in  the  authority  of 
another;  to  yield. 

To  thy  husband's  will 
Thine  shall  suimit;  he  over  thee  shall  rule.    Milt. 
Our  religion  requires  from  us,  not  only  to  forego 
pleasure,  but  to  submit  to  pain,  disgrace,  and  even 
death.  Rogers. 

Submu'ltiple,    silb-mOl't^-pl.   n.  s.     A 
submuUiple  number  or  quantity  is  that 
which  is  contained  in  anotiier  number,  i 
a  certain  number  ot  times  exactly:  thus  : 
3  is  submultifile  of  21,  as  being  con-  ' 
tainedinit  seven  times  exactly.  Harris. 
SuBo'cTAVE,  silb-6k'tav<^      )     adj.    [«uA 
SuBo'cTUPLE,  siib-6k'tu-pl.^    and    octa^l 


vus,  Latin;  and  octuple.]    Containing 
one  part  of  eight. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abateshalf  of  that 
heaviness  of  the  weight,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subduple  proportion;  so  two  of  them  abate 
half  of  that  which  remains,  and  cause  a  subquadru- 
ple  proportion,  three  a  subsextuple,  four  a  sid)octu- 
pig,  Wilkins. 

Had  they  erected  the  cube  of  a  foot  for  their 
principal  concave,  and  geometrically  taken  its  sub- 
octave,  the  congius,  from  the  cube  of  half  a  foot, 
they  would  have  divided  the  congius  into  eight 
parts,  each  of  which  would  have  been  regularly  the 
cube  of  a  quarter  foot,  their  well-knowa  palm;  this 
is  the  course  taken  for  our  gallon,  which  has  the 
pint  for  its  suhodave.  ^rbiUhnot. 

Subo'rdinacy,  sib-or'dd-na-sd.       ?  «     » 
Subo'rdinancy,  siib-6r'd^-nan-s^.  5 
[from  subordinate.    Subordinacy  is  the 
proper  and  analogical  word.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  subject. 
Pursuing  the  imagination  through  all  its  extrava- 
gancies, is  no  improper  method  of  correcting,  and 
bringing  it  to  act  in  svbordinacy  to  reason. 

Spectator. 

2.  Series  of  subordination. 
The  subordinancy  of  the  government  changing 

hands  so  often,  makes  an  unsteadiness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  the  publick  interests.  Temple. 
SUBO'RDINAl'E,  silb-6r'd6-nat.9i  adj. 
[suA  and  ordinatus,  Latin.] 

1.  Inferiour  in  order,  in  nature,  in  dignity 
or  power. 

It  was  subordinate,  not  enslaved,  to  the  under- 
standing; not  as  a  servant  to  a  master,  but  as  a 
queen  to  her  king,  who  acknowledges  a  subjection, 
yet  retains  a  majesty.  South. 

Whether  dark  presages  of  the  night  proceed  from 
any  latent  power  of  the  soul  during  her  abstraction, 
or  from  any  operation  of  subordinate  spirits,  has 
been  a  dispute.  Jiddison. 

2.  Descending  in  a  regular  series. 
The  two  armies  were  assigned  to  the  leading  of 

two  generals,  rather  courtiers  than  martial  men, 
yet  assisted  with  subordinate  commanders  of  great 
experience.  Bacon. 

His  next  subordinate 
Awak'ning,  thus  to  him  in  secret  spake.      Milton. 
These  carry  such  plain  characters  of  disagree- 
ment or  affinity,  that  the  several  kinds  and  subor- 
dinate species  of  each  are  easily  distinguished. 

Woodivard. 
To   Subo'rdinate,  si\b-6r'd^-nate.   v.  a. 
\^sub  and  ordino,  Latin.]  To  range  un- 
der another.  Not  in  use,  but  proper  and 
elegant. 

If  I  have  subordinated  picture  and  sculpture  to 
architecture,  as  their  mistress,  so  there  are  other 
inferior  arts  subordinate  to  them.  Wotton. 

Subo'rdinately,  sab-6r'di-nat-le.  adv. 
[from  subordinate.]  In  a  series  regu- 
larly descending. 

It  being  the  highest  step  of  ill,  to  which  all  others 
subordinately  tend,  one  would  think  it  could  be  ca- 
pable of  no  improvement.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Subokdina'tion,  siiD-6r-d^-na'shun.  n.s. 
Insubordination,  French;  from  subordi- 
nate.] 

1.  The  state  of  being  inferiour  to  another. 
I         Nor  can  a  council  national  decide, 
!     But  with  subordination  to  her  guide.  Dryden. 

2.  A  series  regularly  descending. 
The  natural  creatures  having  a  local  subordina- 
tion, the  rational  having  apolitical,  and  sometimes 
a  sacred.  Holyday. 

3.  Place  of  rank. 
If  wc  would  suppose  a  ministry  where  every  sin- 
gle person  was  of  distinguished  piety,  and  all  great 
officers  of  state  and  law  diligent  in  chusiug  persons  i 


who  in  their  several  subordinations  would  be  oblig- 
ed to  follow  the  examples  of  their  superiors,  the 
empire  of  irreligiou  would  be  soon  destroyed  Sicift. 

To  SUBO'RN,  sihb-orn'.  v.  a.  \jsubornery 

French;  suborno,  Latin.] 
1.  To  procure   privately;  to  procure   by 
secret  collusion. 

His  judges  were  the  self-same  men  by  whom  bis 

accusers  were  suborned.  Hooker. 

Fond  wretch!  thou  know'st  not  what  thou  speak'st. 

Or  else  thou  art  subonVd  against  his  honour 

In  hateful  practice.  Shakspeare> 

Reason  may  meet 
Some  specious  object,  by  the  foe  suborned, 
And  fall  into  deception  Milton. 

His  artful  bosom  heaves  dissembling  sighs; 
And  tears  suborned  fall  dropping  from  his  eyes. 

Prior. 
I.  To  procure  by  indirect  means. 
Behold 
Those  who  by  ling'ring  sickness  lose  their  breath. 
And  those  who  by  despair  suborn  their  death. 

D-yden. 
Suborna'tion,  sib-6r-na'shin.  n.  s.  [_sub- 
ornation,  French;  from  suborn.]    The 
crime  of  procuring  any  to  do  a  bad  ac- 
tion. 

Thomas  earl  of  Desmond  was  through  false  sub- 
ordination of  the  queen  of  Edward  IV  brought  to  his 
death  at  Tredah  most  unjustly.  Spenser. 

You  set  the  crown 
Upon  the  head  of  this  forgetful  man. 
And  for  his  sake  wear  the  detested  blot 
Of  murd'rous  subornation.  Shakspeare. 

The  fear  of  punishment  in  this  life  will  preserve 
men  from  few  vices,  since  some  of  the  blackest  of- 
ten prove  the  surest  steps  to  favour;  such  as  in- 
gratitude, hypocrisy,  treachery,  and  subm-nation. 

Swift. 
Subo'rner,  si!ib-6r'mlr.98  n.  s.  [^suborneur, 
French;  from  suborn.]     One  that  pro- 
cures a  bad  action  to  be  done. 

Subpoe'na,  si!ib-p6'na.  n.  s.  [_sub  and  ;^a'- 
72a,  Latin.]  A  writ  commanding  atten- 
dance in  a  court,  under  a  penalty. 

Subqua'druple,  sub-kw6d'dru-pl.  adj. 
^sub  and  quadrujile.]  Containing  one 
part  of  four. 

As  one  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath  in  itself,  and  causes  the 
power  to  be  in  a  subduple  proportion  unto  it;  so  two 
of  them  abate  half  of  that  which  remains,  and 
cause  a  subquadruple  proportion.  Wilkins. 

Subqui'ntuple,  sub-kwin'tu-pl.  adj.  [sub 
and  quintuple.]  Containing  one  part  of 
five. 

If  under  the  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in 
a  subquintuple  proportion.  Wilkins. 

Subre'ctor,  siib-rek'ti'ir.i66  „,  «.  ["^y^  ^^^ 
rector.]  The  rector's  vicegerent. 
He  was  chosen  subrector  of  the  college.  Walton. 

Subre'ption,  sub-rSp'shi'm.  n.  s.  \jubrep.- 
tion.,  French;  snbnfitus,  Latin.]  The 
act  of  obtaining  a  favour  by  surprise  or 
unfair  representation.  Uict. 

Subrepti'tious,  si'ib-rep-tlsh'ils.  adj. 
[surre/itice,  French;  surre/intius,  Lat.] 
Fraudulently  obtained  from  a  superiour, 
by  conceahng  some  truth  which  would 
have  prevented  the  grant.  Bailey. 

To  Su'brogate,  sijb'ro-gdte.  v.  a.  [sub- 
rocco,  Latin.]  See  Surrogate. 

roSUBSCRrBE,siib-skrlbe'.i;.a.[.,of^, 
scrirej  French;  siibscriboy  Latin. 1 


SUB 


SUB 


SUB 


..  To  give  consent  to,  by  underwriting 

the  name. 

They  united  by  svbscribing  a  covenant,  which 
they  pretended  to  be  no  other  than  had  been  svb- 
icribcd  in  the  reign  of  king  James,  and  that  his  nn- 
jcsty  himself  had  subscribed  if,  by  which  imposition 
people  of  ail  degrees  engaged  themselves  in  it. 

Clarendon. 
The  reader  sees  the  names  of  those  persons  by 
whom  this  letter  is  subscribed.  Addison, 

i.  To  attest  by  writintj  the  name. 

Their  particular  testimony  ought  to  be  better 
credited,  than  some  other  subscribed  with  an  hun- 
dred hands.  Wliilgifl. 
3.  To  submit.  Not  used. 

The  king  gone  to  night!  subscribed  his  pow'r! 
Confin'd  to  exhibition!  all  is  gone.         Shakspeare. 
To  SuBSCHi'cE,  sul)-skribe'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  give  consent. 

Osiu's,  with  whose  hand  the  Nicene  creed  was 
set  down,  and  framed  for  the  whole  christian  world 
to  subscrWe  unto,  so  far  yielded  in  the  end,  as  even 
with  the  same  hand  to  ratify  the  Arians  confession. 

Hooker- 

Advise  thee  what  is  to  be  done. 

And  we  will  all  subscribe  to  thy  advice.       Shaksp 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 

Thou  sh&uldst  have  said,  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key, 

All  cruels  else  subscribed.  Skakspeare. 

So  spake  much  humbled  Eve;butfate 
Subscribed  not:  nature  first  gave  signs,  impress'd 
On  bird,  beast,  air.  Milton. 

2.  To   promise  a  stipulated   sum  for  the 
promotion  of  any  undertaking. 

Subscri'ber,  si'ib-skri'bir."8  7i.  s.  [from 
sudscri/iiio,  Latin.] 

1.  One  who  subscribes. 

2.  One  who  contributes  to  any  undertak- 
ers- 

Let  a  pamphlet  come  out  upon  a  demand  m  a 
proper  juncture,  every  one  of  the  party  who  can 
spare  a  shilling  shall  be  a  subscriber.  Swift. 

SuBSORi'PTiON,      siib-skrip'shijn.     n.   s. 
[froiB  subscri/itio,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing  underwritten. 

The  man  asked,  Are  ye  christians?  We  answer- 
ed we  were;  fearing  the  less  because  of  the  cross  we 
bad  seen  in  the  subscription.  Bacon. 

2.  Consent  or  attestation  given  by  under- 
writing the  name. 

3.  The  act  or  state  of  contributing  to  any 
undertaking. 

The  work  he  plied; 
Stocks  and  subscriptions  pour  on  evVy  side.     Pope. 

South  sea  sid)scriptions  take  who  please. 
Leave  me  but  liberty.  Pope. 

4.  Submission;  obedience.  Not  in  use. 

I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children; 
You  owe  me  no  subscription.  Shakspeare. 

Subse'ction,  sub-sek'shiin  n.  s.  [_sub 
and  sectio,  Latin.]  A  subdivision  of  a 
larger  section  into  a  lesser;  a  section  of 
a  section.  Diet. 

Subse'cutive,  sub-s^k'kii-tiv.  adj  [from 

subsequor,  Latin  ]  Following  in  train. 
Subse'ptuple,  sClb-sep'tu-pl.   adj.   [sub 
and  sejini/us,  Latin.]  Containing  one  of 

seven  parts. 

If  unto  this  lower  pulley  there  were  added  an- 
other, then  the  power  would  be  unto  the  weight  in 
a  subquintuple  proportion;  if  a  third,  asubseptuple. 

WilkHns. 
Su'bsequexce,  sdb'se-kwense.n.  s.  [from 
subsequor,  Latin.]  The  state  of  follow- 
ing; not  precedence. 
By  this  faculty  we  can  take  notice  of  the  order 


of  precedence  and  subsequence  in  which  they  are 
past.  Grew. 

SU'BSEQUENT,  sib's^-kw^nt.  udj 
^subsequent.,  French;  subse(juena^  Lat. 
This  word  is  improperly  pronounced 
long  in  the  second  syllable  by  S/iaks- 
fieare.]  Following  in  train;  not  prece- 
ding. 

In  such  indexes,  although  small  pricks 
To  their  subsequent  volumes,  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  mass 
Of  things  to  come,  at  large.  Shakspeare. 

The  subsequent  words  come  on  before  the  prece- 
dent vanish.  Bacon. 

Why  does  each  consenting  sign 
With  prudent  harmony  combine 
In  turns  to  move,  and  subsequent  appear 
To  gird  the  globe  and  regulate  the  year?       Prior. 
This  article  is  introduced  as  subsequent  to  the 
treaty  of  Munster,  made  about  1648,  when  England 
was  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Sv:lft. 

Su'bsequently,  silb'sd-kw^nt-1^.  adv. 
[lroir»  siibsequent.'\  Not  so  as  to  go  be- 
fore; so  as  to  follow  in  train. 

To  men  in  governing  most  things  fall  out  acci- 
dentally, and  come  not  into  any  compliance  with 
their  preconceived  ends;  but  they  are  forced  to 
comply  subsequently,  and  to  strike  in  with  things  as 
they  fall  out.  I)y  postlimiuious  after-applications  of 
them  to  their  purposes.  South. 

To  SUBSL'RVE,  silb-sdrv'.  v.  a.{sub- 
servio,  Lat.  |  To  serve  in  subordination; 
to  serve  insirunientally. 

Not  made  to  rule, 
But  to  subserve  where  wisdom  bears  command. 

Milton. 
It  is  a  greater  credit  to  know  the  ways  of  capti- 
vating nature,  and  making  her  subserve  our  purpo- 
ses, than  to  have  learned  all  the  intrigues  of  policy. 

Glanville. 
The  memory  hath  no  special  part  of  the  brain  de- 
voted to  its  own  service,  but  uses  all   those  parts 
which  subserve  our  sensations,  as  well  as  our  think 


ing  powers. 


Walsh. 


Subse  RviENCY,   sub-scr ve-cn-sc.  3 
[from  subserve.']    Instrumental  fitness, 
use,  or  operation. 

Wicked  spirits  may  by  their  cunning  carry  far- 
ther in  a  seeming  confederacy  or  subserfienci/  to  the 
designs  of  a  good  angel.  Dryden. 

There  is  an  immediate  and  agil  subservience  of 
the  spirits  to  the  empire  of  the  soul.  Hale. 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  body,  wherein  appears 
so  much  fitness,  use,  and  subserviency  to  infinite 
functions,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  effect  of  con- 
trivance. Benlley 

There  is  a  regular  subordinaticn  and  subserrienci/ 

among  all  the  parts  to  beneficial  ends.         Cheyne. 

Subse'rvient,  siib-s^r'v^-^nt.  adj.  [^sub- 

serviens,  Lat.]  Subordinate;  instrumen- 

tally  useful. 

Hammond  had  an  incredible  dexterity,  scarce 
ever  reading  any  thing  which  he  did  not  make  sub- 
servient in  one  kind  or  other.  Fell 

Philosophers  and  common  heatiiens  believed  one 
God,  to  whom  all  things  were  rcfened;  but  under 
this  God  they  worshipped  many  inferior  and  subser- 
vient gods.  Slillingjleet. 

These  ranks  of  creatures  are  suftserrien/  one  to 
another,  and  the  most  of  them  servicabic  to  man, 

Ray. 

While  awake,  we  feel  none  of  those  motions  con- 
tinually made  in  the  disposal  of  the  corporeal  prin- 
ciples subseruimi  herein.  Grfir 

Sense  is  suusennent  unto  f\incy,  fancy  unro  intel- 
lect. Grem 

We  are  not  to  consider  the  world  as  the  body  o 
God;  h.-  is  an  t,  orm  being,  void  of  opjjm'js,  m^^m- 
bcrs,  or  pails;  i.  *hey  arc  Ins  ircatures,  snljordi- 
nate  to  him,  auu  i>iuiser[-ienl  to  his  wilL      J^ewton. 


Most  criticks,  fond  of  some  subservient  aif, 
Still  make  the  wliole  Uepend  upon  a  part; 
Ihey  talk  of  principles;  but  notions  prize, 
And  all  to  one  lov'd  folly  sacrifice.  Pope. 

Suhse'xtupi.e,  s(ib-s^ks'iu-pl.  adj.  [su6 
and  sextu/itus,  Lat.]  Containing  one 
part  of  six. 

One  of  these  under  pulleys  abates  half  of  that 
heaviness  the  weight  hath,  and  causes  the  power  to 
be  in  a  subdupic  proportion  unto  it,  live  of  them  a 
subquadruple  proportion,  three  a  sttb,srx(uj)/e. 

H'ilkins. 
To  SUBSI'DE,  silb-slde'.  v.  n.  [subside, 
Lat.]  To  sink;  to  tend  downward.  It  is 
commonly  used  of  one  part  of  a  com- 
pound, sinking  in  the  whole.  Po/ie  has 
used  it  rather  improperly. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honoure  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill, 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distill. 

Dryden. 

Now  Jove  suspends  his  golden  scales  in  air, 

Weighs  the  men's  wits  against  the  lady's  hair: 

The  doubtful  beam  long  nods  from  side  to  side; 

At  length  the  wits  mount  up,  the  hairs  subside. 

Pope. 
Subsidence,  sib-si'd^nsc.   ?  n.  s.  [from 
SuBsi'DENCY,  sub-si'den-se.  5       subside.] 
Tlie  act  of  sinking;  tendency  downward. 
This  gradual  subsidency  of  the  abyss  would  take 
up  a  considerable  time.  Burnet. 

This  miscellany  of  bodies  being  determined  to 
subsidence  merely  by  their  different  specifick  gravi- 
ties, all  those  which  had  the  same  gravity  subsided 
at  the  same  time.  Woodward. 

By  the  alternate  motion  of  those  air  bladders, 
whose  surfaces  arc  by  turns  freed  from  mutual  con- 
tact, and  by  a  sudden  subsidence  meet  again  by  the 
ingress  and  egress  of  the  air,  the  liquor  is  still  far- 
ther attenuated,  .drbuthnot. 
Subsi'diarv,  silb-s!d'^-a-r6,  or  silb-sid'jd- 
a-rd.293  394  376  adj.  [subsidiaire,  Fr.  sub- 
sidiarius,  Lat.  from  subsidy.]  Assistant; 
brought  in  aid. 

Bitter  substances  burn  the  blood,  and  are  a  sort 

of  subsidiary  gall.  ^Srbulhnot, 

SU'BSIDY,  sAb'si-d^.  n.  *.  [subside,  Fr. 

subsidinm,  Lat.]     Aid,  commonly  such 

as  is  givt:n  in  money. 

They  advised  the  king  to  send  speedy  aids,  and 
with  much  alacrity  granted  a  great  rate  of  substdi/. 

Bacon. 
'Tis  all  the  sxibsidy  the  present  age  can  raise. 

Dryden. 
It  is  a  celebrated  notion  of  a  patriot,  that  a  house 
of  commons  should  never  grant  such  subsidies  as 
give  no  pain  to  the  people,  lest  the  nation  should 
acquiesce  under  a  burden  they  did  not  feel.  Addison. 
To  Sub&i'gn,  siib-sine'.  v.  c.  [subsi^no^ 
Lat-l  To  sign  under. 

Neither  have  they  seen  any  deed,  before  the 
conquest,  but  snbsig;ned  with  crosses  and  single 
names  without  surnames,  Cami/tn. 

To  SUBSrST,  siji)-sist'.  V.  n.  [subsisttr^ 
Fr.  subsisto.,  L^tin.] 

1.  To  be;  to  have  existence. 

2.  To  co.itinue;  to  retain  the  present  state 
or  condition. 

Firm  we  subsist,  but  possible  to  swerve.  JIfitton. 

The  very  foundation  was  removed,  and  ii  wa«  a 
moral  impossibility  that  the  republick  could  substsi 
any  longer.  Swift. 

To  have  means  of  living;  to  be  main- 
tained. 

He  shone  so  powerfully  upon  me,  that,  like  the 
heat  of  a  Russian  summer,  he  ripened  the  fruits  of 
poetry  in  a  cobJ  climate;  and  gave  me.  wherewithal 
to  subsist  in  the  long  winter  which  succeeded. 

DryitR. 


SUB 

Let  us  remember  those  that  want  necessaries,  as 
we  L'urM-^Ives  shouU)  have  desired  to  be  remember- 
ed, had  it  been  our  sad  lot  to  subsist  on  other  men's 
charity.  Jitlerbury. 

4.    I'o  inhere;  to  have  existence  by  means 
of  soniethiiii^  the. 

Though  the  general  natures  of  these  qualities  are 
sufficieutly  distant  from  one  auother,  yet  when  they 
come  to  subsist  in  particulars,  and  to  be  clothed 
wit!'  several  accidents,  then  the  discernment  is  not 
so  easy.  South. 

SuBsi'sTENCE,  sdb-sis'i^nse.   )  71.  s.  [snd- 
SuBsi'sTENcv,  siib-sis'l^n-s^.  5      sistence, 

Fr.  from  sudnii-c.^ 
1.   Real  beiiis^. 

The  flesh,  and  the  conjunction  of  the  flesh  with 
God,  began  both  at  one  instant;  his  making  and 
taking  to  himself  our  flesh  v/as  but  one  act;  so  that 
in  Christ  there  is  no  personal  subsistence  but  one,  and 
that  from  everlasting.  Hooker. 

VV  e  know  as  little  how  the  union  is  dissolved,  that 
is,  the  chain  of  these  ditiering  subsistefcies  that 
compound  us,  as  how  it  tirst  commeoccL.".  'ilanville. 
Not  only  the  things  had  subsistence,  but  :he  very 
images  were  of  some  creatures  existing.  Stilling/1. 

2.  Competence;  means  of  suppoi  ting  life. 

His  viceroy  could  only  propose  to  himself  a  com- 
fortable subsistence  out  of  the  plunder  of  his  pro- 
vince. Mdison. 

3.  Inherence  in  something  else. 
SuBSi'sTENT,  sAb-sis't^nt.  adj.  \_sudsistens, 

Latin.] 

1.  Having  real  being. 

Such  as  deny  spirits  subsister)t  without  bodies, 
will  with  difficulty  affirm  the  separate  existence  of 
their  own.  Brawn. 

2.  Inherent. 

These  qualities  are  not  subsistent  in  those  bodies, 

but  arc  operations  of  fancy  begotten  in  something 

®'s6'  Bentley. 

SU'BSTANCE,   sAb'stanse.  n.  s.   [jsub. 

stance,  Fr.  substantia,  Latin.] 

1.  Being;  something  existing;  something 
of  which  we  can  say  that  it  is. 

Since  then  the  soul  works  by  herself  alone, 
Springs  not  from  sense,  nor  humours  well  agreeing; 

Her  nature  is  peculiar,  and  her  own; 
She  is  a  substance,  and  a  perfect  being.        Davies. 

The  strength  of  gods, 
And  this  empyreal  substance,  cannot  fail.     Milton. 

2.  That  which  supports  accidents. 

What  creatures  there  inhabit,  of  what  mold 
And  substance?  jyiilton. 

Eveiy  being  is  considered  as  subsisting  in  and  by 
itself,  and  tlien  it  is  called  a  substance;  or  it  subsists 
in  and  by  another,  and  then  it  is  called  a  mode  or 
manner  of  being.  Watts. 

3.  The  essential  part. 

It  will  serve  our  turn  to  comprehend  the  sub- 
stance, without  confining  ourselves  to  scrupulous  ex- 
actness in  form.  fHo-by. 

This  edition  is  the  same  in  substance  with^the 
Latin.  Burnet. 

They  are  the  best  epitomes,  and  let  you  see  with 
one  cast  of  the  eye  the  substance  of  a  hundred 
P^ps.  Addison. 

4.  Something  real,  not  imaginary;  some- 
thing solid,  not  empty. 

Shadows  to-night 
Have  struck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiei-s 
Arm'd  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 

Shakspeare. 
He  the  future  evil  shall  do  less 
In  apprehension  than  in  subi,tance  feel.        Milton. 

Heroick  virtue  did  his  actions  guide, 
And  he  the  suJtstance,  not  th'  appearance,  chose: 
To  rescue  one  such  friend  he  took  more  pride, 
Than  Id  destroy  whole  thousands  of  such  foes 

Dryden. 
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God  is  no  longer  to  be  worshipped  and  believed 
in  as  a  god  foreshowing  and  assuring  by  types,  but 
as  a  God  who  has  performed  the  substance  of  what 
he  promised.  Ae/son. 

5.  Body;  corporeal  nature. 
Between  tlie  parts  of  opake  and  coloured  bodies 

are  many  spaces,  either  empty  or  replenished  with 
mediums  of  other  densities;  as,  water  between  the 
tinging  corpuscles  wherewith  any  liquor  is  impreg- 
nated, air  between  the  aqueous  globules  that  con- 
stitute clouds  or  mists,  and  fcr  the  most  part  spaces 
void  of  both  air  and  water;  but  yet  perhaps  not 
wholly  void  of  all  substance  between  the  parts  of 
hard  bodies.  J^iwlon. 

The  qualities  of  plants  are  more  various  than 
those  of  animal  substances.  Arbuthnot. 

There  may  be  a  great  and  constant  cough,  with 
an  extraordinary  discharge  of  flegmatick  matter, 
while,  notwithstanding,  the  sxibstance  of  the  lungs 
remains  sound.  Blackmore. 

6.  Wealth;  means  of  life. 
He  hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home,  and 

hath  put  all  my  stibstance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his; 
but  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again.       Shakspeare. 
We  are  destroying  many  thousand  lives,  and  ex- 
hausting our  substance,  but  not  for  our  own  interest. 

Swift. 
Substa'ntial,     sAb-stai/sha!,    adj,  \^sub- 
stantiel,  Fr.  from  substance.'] 

1.  Real;  actually  existing. 
If  this  atheist  would  have  his  chance  to  be  a  real 

and  substantial  agent,  he  is  more  stupid  than  the 
vulgar.  Bentley. 

2.  True;  solid;  real;  not  merely  seeming. 
O  blessed,  blessed  night!  I  am  afraid, 

Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream; 

Too  flattering  sweet  to  be  substantial.    Shakspeare. 

To  give  thee  being,  I  lent 
Out  of  my  side,  to  thee,  nearest  my  heart, 
Substantial  life.  Milton. 

If  happiness  be  a  substantial  good, 
Not  fram'd  of  accidents,  nor  subject  to  them, 
I  err'd  to  seek  it  in  a  blind  revenge.  Denham. 

Time,  as  a  river,  hath  brought  down  to  us  what 
is  more  light  and  superficial,  while  things  more 
solid  and  substantial  have  been  immersed. 

Glanville. 

The  difference  betwixt  the  empty  vanity  of  os- 
tentation, and  the  substantial  ornaments  of  virtue. 

VEstrange. 

Observations  are  the  only  sure  grounds  whereon 
to  build  a  lasting  and  substantial  philosophy. 

Woodtvard. 

A  solid  and  substantial  greatness  of  soul,  looks 
down  with  neglect  on  the  censures  and  applauses  of 
the  multitude.  Mdison. 

This  useful,  charitable,  humble  employment  of 
yourselves,  is  what  I  recommend  to  you  with  great- 
est earnestness,  as  being  a  substantial  part  of  a  wise 
^  and  pious  life.  x.a«>. 

3.  Corporeal;  material. 
Now  shine  these  planets  with  substantial  rays? 

Does  innate  lustre  gild  their  measur'd  days?  Prior. 

The  sun  appears  flat  like  a  plate  of  silver,  the 

moon  as  big  as  the  sun,  and  the  rainbow  a  large 

substantial  arch  in  the  sky ;  all  which  are  gross  false- 

4.  btrong;  stout;  bulky. 
Substantial  doors, 

Cross-barr'd  and  bolted  fast,  fear  no  assault. 

Milton. 

5.  Responsible;  moderately  wealthy;  pos- 
sessed of  substance. 

Trials  of  crimes  and  titles  of  right  shall  be  made 
by  verdict  of  a  jury,  chosen  out  of  the  honest  and 
most  substantial  freeholders.  Spenser. 

The  merchants,  and  substantial  citizens,  cannot 
make  up  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  families. 

Addison. 
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2.  Corporeity;  materiality. 

Body  cannot  act  on  any  thing  but  by  motion:  mo- 
tion cannot  be  received  but  by  quautiiy  and  matter; 
the  soul  is  a  stranger  to  such  gross  iitistan^inWi/,  and 
owi,    rothing  of  these.  Glanville. 

Slpsia  NTiALLY,     silb-stan'shal-6.     adv. 
[from  '■ubstantial.~\ 

1.  Ill  ma.irer  of  a  substance;  with  reality 
of  cxi-u  ,;ce. 

In  him  his  Father  shone  substantially  express'd. 

Milton- 

2.  Strongly;  solidiy. 

Havmg  so  substantially  provided  for  the  north, 
they  promised  themselves  they  should  end  the  war 
that  summer.  Clarendon. 

3.  Truly;  solidly;  really;  with  fixed  pur- 
pose. 


Substantia'lity,       sfib-stan-sh^-ar^-t^. 

n.  s.  [from  substantial.'} 
1.  The  stale  of  real  existence. 


The  laws  of  this  religion  would  make  men,  if 
they  would  truly  observe  them,  substantially  religi- 
ous towards  God;  chaste,  and  temperate.   Tillotson. 
4,  With  competent  wealth. 

SuBSTA'NTiALNESs,siib-stan'shal-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  substantial.! 
The  state  of  being  substantial. 
2.  Firmness;  strength;  power  of  holding 
or  lasting. 

When  substantialness  combineth  with  delightful- 
ness,  fulness  with  fineness,  how  can  the  language 
which  consisteth  of  these  sound  other  than  most  full 
of  sweetness.?  Camden. 

In  degree  of  substantialness  next  above  the  Do- 
rique,  sustaining  the  third,  and  adorning  the  second 
story  Wotton. 

SuBSTA'NTiALs,sub-stan'shalz.n.  s.  [with- 
out singular.]  Essential  parts. 

Although  a  custom  introduced  against  the  sub- 
stantials  of  an  appeal  be  not  valid,  as  that  it  should 
not  be  appealed  to  a  superior  but  to  an  inferior 
judge,  yet  a  custom  may  be  introduced  against  the 
accidentals  of  an  appeal.  Ayliffe. 

To  Substa'ntiate,  sub-stdn'shd-ite,  -v.  a. 
[from  substance.!  To  make  to  exist. 

The  accidental  of  any  act  is  said  to  be  whatever 
advenes  to  the  act  itself  already  substantiated. 

bu  bstantive,  sib'stan-tiv.  n.s.  [substan- 
tij,  Fr.  substantivuin,  Latin.]  A  noun 
betokening  the  thing,  not  a  quality. 

Claudian  perpetually  closes  his  sense  at  the  end 
of  a  verse,  commonly  called  golden,  or  two  substan- 
tives and  two  adjectives,  with  a  verb  betwixt  them 
to  keep  the  peace.  Dryden. 

Substa'ntive,  s\ib'stan-tiv.  adj.  [substan- 
tivus,  Latin.] 

1.  Solid;  depending  only  on  itself.  Not 
in  use. 

He  considered  how'sufficient  and  substantive  this 

land  was  to  maintain  itself,  without  anv  aid  of  the 

„^°"^'Pe>--  ■        Bacon. 

2.  Betokening  existence. 
One  is  obliged  to  join  many  particulars  in  one 

proposition,  because  fiie  repetition  of  the  sxibstantiie 
verb  would  be  tedious.  Arbuthnot. 

SuBSTA'NTivELY,sub'stan-tiv-le.oc?x;.[from 

substantive.']  As  a  substantive. 
To  Sii'bstitute,  si'ib'stii-tute.  v.  a.  [^sub- 
stituer,  Fr.  substitutus,  from  sub  and 
statuo,  Latin.]     To  put  in  the  place  of 
another. 

In  the  original  designs  of  speaking,  a  man  can 
substitute  none  for  them  that  can  equally  conduce 
to  his  honour.  Government  of  the  Tongue 

If  a  swarthy  tongue 
Is  underneath  his  humid  palate  hunw, 
Reject  him  then,  and  substitute  another.      Ih-udcn 
Some  few  verses  arc  inserted  or  substituted  in  the 
room  of  others.  Congreve. 
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Su'bstitute,  sib/sti-tutc.  n.  s.  [^aubstitut, 

Fr.  iVotn  the  verb.] 
i.  One  placed  by  another  to  act  with  de- 
legated power. 
Were  you  sworn  to  the  duke,  or  to  the  deputy? 

To  biin  aud  his  subslitutts.  Shakspeare. 

You've  taken  up, 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  liis  substitute,  my  father, 
And  here  upsuarra'd  them.  Shakspeare. 

Hast  thou  not  made  me  here  thy  sxihstHute, 
And  these  inferior  far  beneath  me  set?  Milton, 
Providence  delegates  to  the  supreme  magistrate 
the  same  power  for  the  good  of  men,  which  that  su- 
preme magistrate  transfers  to  those  several  substi- 
tutes who  act  under  him.  Jlddison. 
2.  It  is  used  likewise  for  things:  as,  one 

medicine  is  a  substitute  for  another. 
SuBSTiTu'iioN,  bCib-sti-tu'shuii.  n.s.  \jsub- 
stitution,  Fr.  from  substitute. ~\^  The  act 
of  placing  any  person  or  thing  in  the 
room  of  anotiier:  the  state  of  being 
placed  in  the  room  of  another. 

He  did  believe 
He  was  the  duke  from  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  sal,  sulphur,  or  mercury  can  be  separated 
from  any  perfect  metals ;  for  every  part,  so  separat- 
ed, may  easily  be  reduced  into  perfect  metal  with- 
out substitution  of  that  which  chymists  imagine  to 
be  wanting.  Bacon. 

I'd  Substra'ct,  siib-strakt'.  v.  a.  [^subtra- 
/lo,  Lat.  soustractio?!,,  French.]] 

1.  To  take  away  part  from  the  whole. 

2.  To  take  one  number  from  another. 
SunsTRA'cTioN,     stlb-strak'shlin.     n.    s. 

^soustraire,  soustraction,  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  away  part  from  the 
whole. 

I  cannot  call  this  piece  Tully's  nor  my  own,  be- 
ing much  altered  not  only  by  the  change  of  the 
style,  but  by  addition  and  substraction.      Denham. 

2.  [In  arithmetick.J  The  taking  of  a  lesser 
number  out  of  a  greater  of  like  kind, 
whereby  to  find  out  a  third  number, 
being  or  declaring  the  inequality,  ex- 
cess, or  difference  between  the  numbers 
given.  Cocker. 

SuBSTRu'cTioN,  sib-strdk'shiin.  w.s.  [suA- 
structio,  from  sub  and  struo,  Lat.]  Un- 
derbuilding. 

To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  examine  the  bed 
of  earth  upon  which  we  build,  and  then  the  under- 
fillin"^,  or  substruction,  as  the  ancients  called  it. 

fVotton. 

Substy'lar,  si'ib-stl'lar.  adj.  \_sub  and  sty- 
las,  Latin.]  Substylar  line  is,  in  dialing, 
a  riglit  line,  whereon  the  gnomon  or 
style  of  a  dial  is  erected  at  right  angles 
with  the  plane.  Diet. 

Erect  ihe  style  perpendicularly  over  the  su6s/i7or 
line   so  as  to  make  an  angle  with  the  dial  plane 
equal  to  the  elevation  of  tlie  pole  of  your  place. 
^  Moxon. 

Subsu'ltive,  siib'sai'liv."^       ?  adj. 

Subsu'ltoky,  sab'sdl-tAi-^."^  S  Isubsul- 
fz/,9,  Latin.]  Bounding;  moving  by  starts. 

Subsu'ltorily,  stlb'sul-tiir-6-16.  adv. 
[from  subsultory.']  In  a  bounding  man- 
ner;  by  fits;  by  starts. 

The  spirits  spread  even,  and  move  not  subsul- 

torilv;  for  that  will  make  the  parts  close  and  pliant. 

'  Bacon. 

•Subta'ngent,  s^ib-tan'j^nt.  n.  s.  In  any 
curve,  is  the  line  which  determines  the 


intersection  of  the  tangent  in  the  axis 
prolonged.  Diet. 

To  Subte'nd,  sub-t^nd'.  -v.  a.  [sub  and 
tendoy  Latin.]  To  be  extended  under. 
In  rectangles  and  triangles,  the  ,  lare  which  is 
made  of  the  side  that  subtendeth  th»,  nght  angle,  is 
equal  to  the  squares  which  are  made  of  the  sides 
containing  the  right  angle.  Brown. 

From  Aries  rightways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
An  equal  triangle:  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

signs. 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles,  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 
Subte'nse,  sCib-t^nse'.  n.s.  [sm6  and  ten- 

sus,  Latin.]  The  chord  of  an  arcli. 
SU'BTER,  SLib't^r.[Lat.]  In  composition, 

signifies  under. 
Subterflu'ent,  sdb-t^r'flu-lnt.**^  >       ,- 
Subte'rfluous,  sub-ter  flu-iis.«*8    ^ 
[^subterjluo,  Lat.]   Running  under. 
Su'bterfuge,  siib'ier-fudje.  n.  s.  [^subter- 
fuge, Fr.  subter  and  fugio,  Latin]     A 
shift;  an  evasion;  a  trick. 

The  king  cared  not  for  subterfuges,  but  would 
stand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to  his 
mind.  Bacon. 

Notwithstanding  all  their  sly  subterfuges  and 
studied  evasions,  yet  the  product  of  all  their  en- 
deavours is  but  as  the  birth  of  the  labouring  moun- 
tains, wind  and  emptiness,  Glanville. 
Affect  not  little  shifts  and  subterfuges  to  avoid 
the  force  of  an  argument.  Watts. 

Subterra'neal,  sib  ter-ri'ne-lL 
Subterra'nean,  sub-t^r-ra'n^-Sn.     .        . 
Subterra'nkous,  sAb't6r-ra-n^-6s.  |       •'■ 
Su'bterrany,  sub't^r-r^-n6.  J 

[sub  and  terra,  Latin;  sousterraine,  Fr. 
Subterranean  or  subterraneous  is  the 
word  now  used.]  Lying  under  the  earth; 
placed  below  the  surface. 

Metals  are  wholly  subterrany,  whereas  plants, 

are  part  above  earth,  and  part  under.  Bacon. 

In  subterranits,  as  the  fathers  of  their  tribes,  are 

brimstone  and  mercury.  Bacon. 

The  force 
0{  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Tom  from  Pelorus,  or  the  shalter'd  side 
Of  thund'ring  ,S;tna,  whose  combustible 
And  fuel'd  entrails  thence  conceiving  fire, 
Sublim'd  with  mineral  fury,  aid  the  winds.  Milton. 
Alteration  proceeded  from  the  change  made  in 
the  neighbouring  subterraneal  parts  by  that  great 
conflagi-ation.  Boyle. 

Tell  by  what  paths,  what  subterranean  ways, 
Back  to  the  fountain's  head  the  sea  conveys 
The  refluent  rivers.  Blackmore. 

Let  my  soft  minutes  glide  obscurely  on, 
Like  subterraneous  streams,  unheard,  unknown. 

J^orris. 
This  suhtenaneov^s  passage  was  not  at  first  de- 
signed so  much  for  a  highway  as  for  a  quarry. 

Mdison: 
Rous'd  within  the  subterranean  world, 
Th'  expanding  earthquake  unresisted  shakes 
Aspiring  cities.  Thomson. 

Subterra'nity,  s6b-t^r-rdn'6-t6.  n.s.  [sub 
and  terra,  Lat.]  A  place  under  ground. 
Not  in  use. 

We  commonly  consider  svibterranities  not  in  con- 
templations sufficiently  respective  unto  the  creation. 

Brown, 
SU'BTlLE,'siih'ti\.  adj.  [subtile,  Fr.  sub- 
tilis,  Lat.     This  word  is  often  written 
subtle^ 
1.  Thin;  not  dense;  not  gross. 
From  his  eyes  the  fleeting  fair 


Retir'd,  like  subtle  smoke  dissolved  in  air.  Eh-ydai, 

'Oeiiv  L,.,  Cart  his  subtile nmitcr, 
Vou  leave  uim  neither  lire  nor  water.  Prior. 

Is  not  the  heat  conveyed  through  the  vacuum  by 
the  vibrations  of  a  much  .<'i(6(i/('r  medium  than  air, 
which,  after  the  air  was  drawn  out,  remained  in 
the  vacuum.  Aeicton. 

2.  Nico;  fine;  delicate;  not  coarse. 

Bui  of  the  clock,  which  in  our  breasts  we  bear. 
The  subtile  motions  wc  forget  the  while.      Davies. 

Thou  only  know'st  her  nature  and  her  pow'rs; 
Her  subtile  form  thou  only  canst  define.       Davies. 

I  do  distinguish  plain 
Each  suhtile  line  of  her  immortal  face.        Davies, 

3.  Piercing;  acute. 

Pass  we  the  slow  disease,  and  subtile  pain, 
Which  our  weak  frame  is  dcstin'd  to  sustain; 
The  cruel  stone,  the  cola  catarrh.  Prior. 

4.  Cunning;  artful;  sly;  subdolous.  In  this 
sense  it  is  now  commonly  written  sub- 
tle.   MiUo7i  seems  to  have  both.    [See 

StJBTLE.] 

Arrius  a  priest  in  the  church  of  Alexandria,  a 
su6<i/e-witte(l  and  a  marvellous  fair-spoken  man, 
was  discontented  that  one  should  be  placed  before 
him  in  honour,  whose  superior  he  thought  himself 
in  desert,  because  through  envy  and  stomach  prone 
unto  contradiction.  Hooker. 

Think  you  this  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you?  Shakspeare, 

0  subtile  love,  a  thousand  wiles  thou  hast 
By  humble  suit,  by  service,  or  by  hire, 
To  win  a  maiden's  hold.  Fairfax. 

A  woman,  an  harlot,  and  subtile  of  heart. 

Proverbs. 

Nor  thou  his  malice,  and  false  guile  contemn: 
Subtile  he  needs  must  be,  who  could  seduce 
Angels.  Milton. 

5.  Deceitful. 

Like  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Refined;  acute  beyond  necessity. 
Things  remote  from  use,  obscure,  and  subtle. 

Milton. 
Su'btilely,   sflb'til-l^.   adv.   [from  sub- 
tile.^ 

1 .  In  a  subtile  manner;  thinly;  not  densely. 

2.  Finely;  not  grossly. 

The  constitution  of  the  air  appeareth  more  sub- 
lilely  by  worms  in  oak-apples  than  to  the  sense  of 
man  Bacon. 

In  these  plaisters  the  «tone  should  not  be  toosut- 
tilely  powdered;  for  it  will  better  manifest  its  at- 
traction in  more  sensible  dimensions.  Brown. 

The  opakesl  bodies,  if  subtildy  divided,  as  metals 
dissolved  in  acid  menstruums,  become  pcifcntly 
transparent.  J^twton, 

3.  Artful;  cunningly. 

By  granting  this,  add  the  reputation  of  loving  the 
truth  sincerely  to  that  of  having  been  able  to  oppose 
it  sublilely.  Boyle. 

Others  have  sought  to  ease  themselves  of  nfflic- 
tion  by  disputing  sublilly  against  it  and  pertina- 
ciously maintaining  that  afflictions  are  no  real  evils. 

TUloUon. 

Su'btileness,  sub'til-n^s,  n.  s.  [from  sub- 
tile.'] 

1.  Fineness;  rareness. 

2.  Cunning;  artfulness. 

To  Subti'liate,  siib-tiry4te.^8»  v.  a. 
[from  subtile.]  To  make  thin. 

A  very  dry  and  warm  or  subtilialing  air  opens  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Harvey. 

Subtilia'tion,  siub-tU-yi'shftn.  n.  s.  [sub- 
tiliation,  Fr.  from  subtiliate.]  The  act 
of  making  thin. 

By  suhtiliation  and  rarefaction  the  oil  contained 
in  grapes,  if  distilled  before  it  be  fermented,  be- 
comes spirit  of  wine.  Boylt 
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Subtiliza'tion,  sdb-til-5-zi'shiin.  7i.  s. 
[from  subtilize.'] 

1,  Subtilization  is  making  any  thing  so 
volatile  as  to  rise  readily  in  steam  or 
vapour.  Quincy. 

Fluids  have  their  resistances  proportional  to  their 
densities,  so  that  no  subtilization,  division  of  parts 
or  refining,  can  alter  these  resistances.        Cheynt. 

2.  Refinement;  superfluous  acuteness. 
To  SuBTiLi'zE,   silb'til-ize.   v.  a.  [^subtil- 

izer,  Fr.  from  subtile.'] 

1.  To  make  thin;  to  make  less  gross  or 
coarse. 

Chyle,  being  mixed  with  the  choler  and  pancrea- 
tick  juices,  is  further  subtilized,  and  rendered  so 
fluid  and  penetrant,  that  the  thinner  and  finer  part 
easily  finds  way  in  at  the  streight  orifices  of  the 
lacteous  veins.  Ray- 

Body  cannot  be  vital;  for  if  it  be,  then  is  it  so 
either  as  subtilixid  or  organized,  moved  or  endowed 
with  life.  Grew. 

2.  To  refine;  to  spin  into  useless  niceties. 

The  most  obvious  verity  is  sw6/i/ized  into  niceties, 

and  spun  into  a  thread  indiscernible  by  common 

opticks.  Glanville. 

To  SuBTXLi'zE,  sdb'til-ize.  -v.  n.    To  talk 

with  too  much  refinement. 

Qualities  and  moods  some  modern  philosophers 
have  subtilized  on.  Digby. 

Su'btilty,  s^b'til-t^,  n.  s.  [subtilite,  Fr. 
from  subtile.] 

1.  Thinness;  fineness;  exility  of  parts. 

The  sublilties  of  particular  sounds  may  pass 
through  small  crannies  not  confused,  but  its  magni- 
ty  not  so  well.  Bacon. 

How  shall  we  this  union  well  express? 
Nought  ties  the  soul,  her  subtilty  is  such.      Davies. 

The  corporeity  of  all  bodies  being  the  same,  and 
subtilty  in  all  bodies  being  essentially  the  same  thing, 
could  any  body  by  sKbtilty  become  vital,  then  any 
degree  ot  subtilty  would  produce  some  degree  of  life. 

Grew. 

Bodies,  the  more  of  kin  they  are  to  spirit  in  sub- 
tilty and  refinement,  the  more  spreading  and  self- 
diffusive  are  they.  J^orris. 

2.  Nicety;  exility. 

Whatsoever  is  invisible,  in  respect  of  the  fineness 
of  the  body,  or  subtilty  of  the  motion,  is  little  en- 
quired. Bacon, 

3.  Refinement;  too  much  acuteness. 

You  prefer  the  reputation  of  candour  before  that 
of  subtilty.  -         Boyle. 

Intelligible  discourses  are  spoiled  by  too  much 
svJbtilty  in  nice  divisions.  Locke. 

Greece  did  at  length  a  learned  race  produce. 
Who  needful  science  mock'd,  and  arts  of  use; 
Mankind  with  idle  subtiUies  embroil. 
And  fashion  systems  with  romantick  toil.     Blackm. 

They  give  method,  and  shed  subtilty  upon  their 
author.  Baker. 

4.  Cunning;  artifice;  slyness. 

Finding  force  now  faint  to  be. 

He  thought  grey  hairs  afforded  subtilty.       Sidney. 

The  rudeness  and  barbarity  of  savage  Indians 

know  not  so  perfectly  to  hate  all  virtues  as  some 

men's  subtilty.  King  Charles. 

Sleights  proceeding 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtlety.  Milton. 

Su'btle,  siit'tl.3*7  405  adj.  [written  often 
for  subtile,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
cunning.]  Sly;  artful;  cunning. 

Some  subtle  headed  fellow  will  put  some  quirk, 
or  devise  some  evasion,  whereof  the  rest  will  take 
hold.  Spenser. 

Shall  we  think  the  su6//€-witted  French 
ConjVers,  and  sorcVei-s,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magick  verse  have  thus/outriv'd  his  end?  Shaks. 
The  serpent  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field.  MUon 
The  Arabians  were  men  of  a  deep  and  subtle  wit. 
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Su'btly,  sftt'tl^.  adv.  [from  subtle.'] 

1.  Slily;  artfully;  cunningly. 

Thou  see'st  how  subtly  to  detain  thee  I  devise; 
Inviting  thee  to  hear,  while  I  relate.  Milton. 

2.  Nicely;  delicately. 

In  the  nice  bee,  what  sense  so  subtly  true, 
From  pois'nous  herbs  extracts  the  healing  dew! 

Pope. 

To  Subtra'ct,  sdb-trakt'.  v.  a.  [subtrac- 
lio,  Latin.  They  who  derive  it  from 
the  Latin  write  subtract;  those  who 
know  the  French  original,  write  subs- 
tract,  which  is  the  common  word.]  To 
withdraw  part  from  the  rest. 

Reducing  many  things  unto  charge,  which,  by 
confusion,  became  concealed  and  subtracted  from 
the  crown.  Davies. 

What  is  subtracted  or  subducted  out  of  the  ex- 
tent of  the  divine  perfection,  leaves  still  a  quotient 
infinite.  Hale. 

The  same  swallow,  by  the  subtracting  d&i]y  of  her 
eggs,  laid  nineteen  successively,  and  then  gave  over. 

Ray. 
Subtra'cter,  si'tb-trikt'ur.  n.  s.   [subtra- 
ho,  Latin.]     The  number  to  be  taken 
out  of  a  larger  number. 
Subtka'ction,  sCib-trak'shfin.  n.  s.    See 

SUBSTRACTION. 

Subtkahe'nd,  siib-tra-hSnd'.  n.«.  \_subtra- 
hendum,  Lat.]  The  number  out  of  which 
part  is  taken. 
SuBTRi'pLE,  siib-trip'pl.  adj.  [subtrifile, 
Fr.  sub  and  tri/ilus,  Lat.]  Containing  a 
third,  or  one  part  of  three. 

The  power  will  be  io  a  subtriple  proportion  to 
the  weight.  Wilkiiis. 

Subventa'neous,  sib-v^ntane'yijs.  adj. 
\_subventaneous,  Lat.]  Addle;  windy. 

Suitable  unto  the  relation  of  the  mares  in  Spain, 
and  their  subventaneous  conceptions  from  the  west- 
ern wind.  Brown. 
To  Subve'rse,  siib-v^rse'.  v.  a.  [^subver- 
sus,  Latin.]  To  subvert;  to  overthrow. 
Spenser  uses  subverst  in  the  same  sense. 

Empires  subvers''d,  when  ruling  fate  has  struck 
Th'  unalterable  hour.  Thomson. 

Subve'rsion,  si!ib-v^r'shfin.  n.  s.  \subver- 
sion,  Fr.  subversus,  Lat.]    Overthrow; 
ruin;  destruction. 
These  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  far  more  honourable  to  suffer,  than  to  pros- 
per in  their  ruin  and  subversion.         King  Charles. 
These  things  refer  to  the  opening  and  shutting 
the  abyss,  with  the  dissolution  or  subversion  of  the 
earth.  Burnet. 

Laws  have  been  often  abused,  to  the  oppression 
and  the  subversion  of  that  order  they  were  intended 
to  preserve.  Rogers. 

Subve'ksive,  stib-v^r'siv.^'^^  adj.  [from 
subvert.]  Having  tendency  to  overturn: 
with  of. 

Lying  is  a  vice  subversive  of  the  very  ends  and 
design  of  convei-sation.  Rogers. 

To  SUBVE'RT,  siib-v^rt'.  v.  a.  Isubver- 
tir,  Fr.  subvtrte,  Lat.] 

1.  To  overthrow;  to  overturn;  to  destroy; 
to  turn  upside  down. 

God,  by  things  deem'd  weak. 
Subverts  the  worldly  strong  and  worldly  wise.  Milt. 
No  proposition  can  be  received  for  divine  reve- 
lation, if  contradictory  to  our  clear  intuitive  know- 
ledge; because  this  would  sid)vert  the  principles  of 
all  knowledge.  l.ocke. 

Trees  are  subveited  or  broken  by  high  winds. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  corrupt;  to  confound. 
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Strive  not  about  words  to  no  purpose,  but  to  the 
subverting  of  the  hearers.  2  Timothy. 

Subve'rter,   siib-v^ri'ijr.^  n.  s.    [from 
subvert.]  Overthrowcr;  destroyer. 
0  traitor!  worse  than  Simon  was  to  Troy; 

0  vile  svbverter  of  the  Gallick  reign, 
More  false  than  Gano  was  to  Charlemagne! 

Dry  den. 

They  anathematize  them  as  enemies  to  God, 

and  subverters  of  souls.  Waterland. 

SU'BUKB,    sib'urb,    n.    s.    [suburbium, 

Latin.] 

1 .  Building  without  the  walls  of  a  city. 

There  is  a  trim  rabble  let  in:  are  all  these  your 
faithful  friends  o'  th'  suburbs?  Shakspeart. 

What  can  be  more  to  the  disvaluation  of  the 
power  of  the  Spaniard,  than  to  have  marched  seven 
days  in  the  heart  of  his  countries,  and  lodged  three 
nights  in  the  suburbs  of  his  principal  city?     Bacon. 

2.  The  confines;  the  outpart. 

The  suburbs  of  my  jacket  are  so  gone, 

1  have  not  left  one  skirt  to  sit  upon.       Cleaveland. 

They  on  the  smoothed  plank. 
The  subiirb  of  their  straw-built  citadel, 
Expatiate.  Milton. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  aie  unchanged,  if  they  always  stood  in  the 
suburbs  and  expectation  of  sorrows.  Taylor. 

Subu'rban.  siib-ilrb'an.s^  adj.  \_suburba- 
nus,  Latin;  from  suburb.]  Inhabiting 
the  suburb. 

Poor  clinches  the  suburban  muse  affords. 
And  Fanton  waging  harmless  war  with  words. 

Dry  den. 

Then  weds  an  heiress  o£  suburban  mould. 

Ugly  as  apes,  but  well  endow'd  with  gold.     Harte. 

Subwo'rker,  sib-wiirk'tir.  n.  s.  [_sub  and 

worker.]     Underworker;     subordinate 

helper. 

He  that  governs  well  leads  the  blind ;  but  he  that 
teaches  gives  him  eyes:  and  it  is  glorious  to  be  a 
subworker  to  grace,  in  freeing  it  from  some  of  the 
inconveniences  of  original^siu.  South. 

Succeda'neous,  siik-sd-di'n^-ils.  adj. 
\_succedaneus,  Latin.]  Supplying  the 
place  of  something  else. 

Nor  is  iEtius  strictly  to  be  believed  when  he  pre- 
scribeth  the  stone  of  the  otter  as  a  succedatuous  un- 
to castoneum.  Brown. 
I  have  not  discovered  the  menstruum:  I  will  pre- 
sent a  succedaneous  experiment  with  a  common  li- 
quor. Boyle. 
SUCCEDA'JVE UM,  silk-se-da'nd-iim.^o^ 

n.  s.  [Latin.]  That  which  is  put  to  serve 
for  something  else. 
To  SUCCE'ED,  sik-s^W.2*6  ^.  „.  ^^uc- 
ceder,  French;  succedo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  follow  in  order. 

If  I  were  now  to  die, 
'Twere  to  be  most  happy ;  for  1  fear 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate.  Shakspeare. 

Those  of  all  ages  to  succeed  will  curse  my  head. 

Milton. 

2.  To  come  into  the  place  of  one  who  has 
quitted  or  died. 

Workmen  let  it  cool  by  degrees  in  such  relent- 
ings  of  nealings  heat,  lest  it  should  shiver  in  pieces 
by  a  violent  succeeding  of  air  in  the  room  of  the  fire. 

Digby. 
Enjoy  till  I  return 
Short  pleasures;  for  long  woes  are  to  succeed. 

Milton. 
If  the  father  left  only  daughtei-s,  they  equally 
succeed  to  him  in  copartnership,  without  prelatioD 
or  preference  of  the  eldest  to  a  double  portion 

HaU. 
Revenge  succeeds  to  lore,  and  rage  to  grief. 

Dryden. 
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While  these  limbs  the  vital  spirit  feeds, 
While  day  to  night,  and  night  to  day  succeeds, 
Burnt-off'rings  morn  and  ev'nin^  shall  be  thine, 
And  fires  eternal  in  thy  temples'shine.       Dry'den. 

These  dull  harmless  makers  of  lampoons  are  yet 
of  dangerous  example  to  the  publick:  some  witty 
men  may  succeed  to  their  designs,  and,  mixing  sense 
with  malice,  blast  the  reputation  of  the  most  inno- 
cent- Dryden. 

The  pretensions  of  Saul's  family,  who  received 
his  cr&wn  from  the  immediate  appointment  of  God, 
ended  with  his  reign;  and  David,  by  the  same  title, 
succeeded  in  his  throne,  to  the  exclusion  of  Jona- 
than. Locke. 

3.  To  obtain  one's  wish;   to  terminate  an 
undertakinj^  in  the  desired  effect. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  for  poets  to  succeed  with- 
out ambition:  imagination  must  be  raised  by  a  de- 
sire of  lame  to  a  desire  of  pleasing.  Dryden. 

This  address  I  have  long  thought  owing;  and  if 
I  had  never  attempted,  I  might  have  been  vain 
enough  to  think  I  might  have  succeeded.      Dryden. 

A  knave's  a  knave  to  me  in  ev'ry  state; 
Alike  my  scorn,  if  he  succeed  or  fail; 
Sporus  at  court,  or  Japhet  in  a  jail.  Pope 

4.  To   terminate   according   to   wish;  to 
have  a  good  effect. 

If  thou  deal  truly,  thy  doings  shall  prosperously 
succeed  to  thee.  Tobit. 

This  was  impossible  for  Virgil  to  imitate;  be- 
cause of  the  severity  of  the  Roman  language:  Spen- 
ser endeavoured  it  in  .Shepherd's  Kalendar;  but 
neither  will  it  succeed  in  English.  Dryden 

5.  To  go  under  cover. 

Please  that  silvan  scene  to  take, 
Where  whistling  winds  uncertain  shadows  make; 
Or  will  you  to  the  cooler  cave  succeed. 
Whose  mouth  the  curling  vines  have  overspread ! 

Dryden. 
To  Sucoe'ed,  sdk-s^^d'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  follow;  to  be  subsequent  or  conse- 
quent to. 

In  that  place  no  creature  was  hurtful  unto  man; 
and  those  destructive  effects  they  now  discover  suc- 
ceeded the  curse,  and  came  in  with  thorns  and  bri- 
ars. Brown. 

2.  To  prosper;  to  make  successful. 

Now  frequent  trines  the  happier  lights  among. 
And  high  rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed. 

Those  weights  took  off  that  on  his  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  new  laid  works  succeed.  Dryden. 

Succeed  my  wish,  and  second  my  design, 
The  fairest  Deiopeia  shall  be  thine, 
And  make  thee  father  of  a  happy  line.         Dryden. 
Succe'eder,   siik-s66d'ur.9s   n.   s.  [from 
succeed.]    One  who  fol'ows;   one  who 
comes  into  the  place  of  another. 

Now  this  great  succeeder  all  repairs, 
He  builds  up  strength  and  greatness  for  his  heirs, 
Out  of  the  virtues  that  adoru'd  bis  blood.     Daniel 

Ndtuie  has  so  far  imprinted  it  in  us,  that  should 
the  envy  of  predecessors  deny  the  secret  to  succfd- 
ers,  they  yet  woul.l  find  it  out.  Suckling 

They  make  one  man's  particular  fancies,  per- 
haps failings,  confining  laws  to  others,  and  convey 
them  to  their  succeeders,  who  afterwards  misname 
all  unobsequiousness  as  presumption.  Boyle. 

SUCCE'S^,   suk-s^s'.  «.  s.    Isticces,  Fr. 

successus,  Latin.] 
1    Tne  termination  of  any  affair  happy  or 
'  unhappy-    Success  without  any  epithet 
is  com.i'.only  taken  for  good  sticcess^ 

For  good  s^u:cess  of  his  hands,  he  asketh  aW^^ty^o 
do  of  hfm  that  is  most  unable.  W^w^o"* 

Perplex'd  and  troubl'd  at  his  bad  success 
The  tempter  stood.  ^'^^'>^- 

Ni.t  Lemuers  mother  with  more  care 
Did  counsel  or  instruct  her  heir; 
Or  teach  with  more  success  her  son 


The  vices  of  the  time  to  shun. 
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cess  in  this  attempt,  because  I  undertake  the  proof 
of  that  which  it  is  every  man's  interest  that  it  should 
be  true.  Tillotson. 

Whilst  malice  and  ingiatitude  confess. 

They've  strove  for  ruin  long  without  success.  Garth. 

Gas  sulphuris  may  be  given  with  success  in  any 

disease  of  the  lungs.  .Srhuthnot 

Military  successes,  above  all  others,  elevate  the 

minds  of  a  people.  Atterhury. 

2.  Succession.    Obsolete. 

All  the  sons  of  these  five  brethren  reigned 
By  due  success,  and  all  their  nephews  late. 
Even  thrice  eleven  descents,  the  crown  retained. 

Spenser. 
Succe'ssful,  suk-ses'fiil.  adj.  [^success 
and/«//.]  Prosperous;  happy;  fortunate. 
They  were  terrible  alarms  to  persons  grown 
wealthy  by  a  long  and  successful  imposture,  by  per- 
suading the  world  that  men  might  be  honest  and 
happy,  though  they  never  mortified  any  corrupt  ap- 
petites. South. 

He  observ'd  the  illustrious  throng. 
Their  names,  their  fates,  their  conduct,  and  their 

care 
In  peaceful  senates  and  successful  war.        Dryden. 
This  is  the  most  proper  and  most  successful  sea- 
son to  meet  and  attack  the  advancing  enemy. 

Blackinore. 
The  early  hunter 
Blesses  Diana's  hand,  who  leads  him  safe 
O'er  hanging  cliffs;  who  spreads  his  net  successful, 
And  guides  the  arrow  through  the  panther's  heart. 

Prior. 
Succe'ssfully,  sik-s^s'ful-^,  adv.  [from 
succes.sfuL]  Prosperously;  luckily;  for- 
tunately. 
He  is  too  young,  yet  he  looks  sticcessfully. 

Shakspeare. 
They  would  want  a  competent  instrument  to  col- 
lect and  convey  their  rays  successfully,  or  so  as  to 
imprint  the  species  with  any  vigour  on  a  dull  pre- 
judicate  faculty.  Hammond. 

The  rule  of  imitating  God  can  never  be  success- 
fully proposed  but  upon  christian  principles,  such  as 
that  this  world  is  a  place  not  of  rest,  but  of  disci- 
pline. Jillerhury. 
A  reformation  successfully  carried  on  in  this  great 
town  would  in  time  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  Swift. 
Bleeding,  when  the  expectoration  goes  on  suc- 
cessfully, suppresseth  it.                           Arbuthnot. 
Sucoe'ssfulness,    siik-s^s'fvil-n^b.    n.   s. 
[from  successful.]   Happy   conclusion; 
desired  event;  series  of  good  fortune 

An  opinion  of  the  successfulness  of  the  work  is  as 
necessary  to  found  a  purpose  of  undertaking  it,  as 
the  authority  of  commands,  or  the  persuasiveness 
of  promises.'  Hammond. 

Sucoe'ssion,  sftk-s^sh'in.  n.  s.  [_succes- 
sion,  French;  succession  Latin.] 

1.  Consecution;  series  of  one   thing  or 
person  following  another. 

St.  Augustine,  having  reckoned  up  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  bishops  of  Rome,  saith,  in  all  this  order 
of  succession  of  bishops  there  is  not  one  found  a  Do- 
natist.  Hooker. 

Reflection  on  appearances  of  several  ideas,  one 
after  another,  in  our  minds,  furnishes  us  with  the 
idea  of  succession.  Locke 

Let  a  cannon-bullet  pass  through  a  room,  and 
take  with  it  any  limb  of  a  man,  it  is  clear  that  it 
must  strike  successively  the  two  sides  of  the  room, 
touch  one  part  of  the  flesh  first,  and  another  after, 
and  so  in  succession.  Locke 

2.  A  series  of  things  or  persons  following 
one  another. 

These  decays  in  Spain  have  been  occasioned  by 
so  long  a  war  with  Holland;  but  most  by  two  suc- 
sessions  of  inactive  princes.  Bacon. 

The  smallest  particles  of  matter  may  cohere  by 
the  strongest  attractions,  and  compose  bigger  parti- 
cles of  weaker  virtue;  and  many  of  these  may  co- 
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here  and  compose  bigger  particles,  whose  virtue  is 
siill  weaker;  and  so  on  for  divers  successtotw,  until 
the  progression  end  in  the  biggest  particles,  on 
which  the  operations  in  chymistry  and  the  colours 
of  natural  bodies  depend.  Aeu?t(m. 

;>.  A  lineage;  an  order  of  descendants. 
Cassibclan, 
And  his  succession,  gi'anted  Rome  a  tribute.  Shaksp. 

A  long  succession  must  ensue; 
And  bis  next  son  the  clouded  ark  of  God 

Shall  in  a  glorious  temple  enshrine.         Milton. 
4.  The  power  or  right  of  coining  to  the 
inheritance  of  ancestors. 

What  people  is  so  void  of  common  sense, 
To  vote  succession  from  a  native  prince.'     Dryden. 
SUCCL'SSIVE,siik-s^s'siv."«  adj.  [sue- 
cessij\  French.] 

1.  Following  in  order;  continuing  a  course 
or  consecution  uninterrupted. 

Three  with  fiei7  courage  he  assails, 
And  each  successive  after  other  quails, 
Still  wond'ring  whence  so  many  kings  should  rise. 

Daniel. 
God  hath  set 
Labour  and  rest,  as  day  and  night  to  men 
Successive.  Milton. 

God,  by  reason  of  his  eternal  indivisible  nature, 
is  by  one  single  act  of  duration  present  to  all  the 
successive  portions  of  time,  and  all  successively  ex- 
isting in  them  South. 

Send  the  successive  ills  through  ages  down. 
And  let  each  weeping  father  tell  his  son.       Prior. 

2.  Inherited  by  succession.  Not  in  use. 

Countrymen, 

Plead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords.  Shaksp. 

The  empire  being  elective,  and  not  successive, 

the  emperors,  in  being,  made  profit  of  their  own 

times.  Raleigh. 

Succe'ssively,  sijk-s^s'siv-le.  adv.  \_suc- 
cessivement,  French;  from  successive.] 
In  uninterrupted  order;  one  after  an- 
other. 

Three  sons  he  left. 
All  which  successively  by  turns  did  reign.  F.  Queen. 

Is  it  upon  record.'  or  else  reported 
Succtssively  from  age  to  age.'  Shak^eare. 

That  king  left  only  by  his  six  wives  three  chil- 
dren, who  reigned  successively,  and  died  childless. 

BaeoH. 

We  that  measure  times  by  first  and  last, 
The  sight  of  things  successively  do  take. 

When  God  on  all  at  once  his  view  doth  cast. 
And  of  all  times  doth  but  one  instant  make.  Davits. 

I  inclined  the  paper  to  the  rays  very  obliquely, 
that  the  most  refrangible  rays  might  be  more  copi- 
ously reflected  than  the  rest,  and  the  whiteness  at 
length  changed  successively  into  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet.  j^twton. 

No  such  motion  of  the  same  atom  can  be  all  of  it 
existent  at  once;  it  must  needs  be  made  gradually 
and  successively,  both  as  to  place  and  time;  seeing 
that  body  cannot  at  the  same  instant  be  in  more 
places  than  one.  Bentlty- 

We  have  a  tradition  coming  down  to  us  from  onr 
fathers;  a  kind  of  inheritance  successively  conveyed 
to  us  by  the  primitive  saints  from  the  apostles 
themselves.  Walerland. 

Succe'ssiveness,  sAk-ses'siv-n^s.  n.  a. 
[from  successive.]  The  state  of  being 
successive. 

All  the  notion  we  have  of  duration  is  partly  by 
the  su^cessiv' ness  of  its  own  operations,  and  partly 
by  those  external  measures  that  it  finds  in  motion. 

HaU. 

Succe'ssless,  suk-s^s'lds.  adj.  [from  suc- 
cess.] Unlucky;  unfortunate;  failing  of 
the  event  desired. 

A  second  colony  is  sent  hither,  but  as  succss/ejs 
as  the  first.  Hiyiin. 

The  hopes  of  thy  successless  love  resign.  Dryden. 
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The  BaTarian  dake, 
Bold  champion!  braadishing  his  Noric  blade, 
Best  temper'd  steel,  sttccessless  proF'd  in  field. 

PhUips. 
Passion  unpity'd,  and  succes^ess  love, 
Plant  daggers  in  my  heart.  ^iddUon. 

SucctssUss  all  her  soft  caresses  prove, 
To  banish  from  his  breast  his  country's  love.  Pope. 
Stj'ccESSouR,  s\ik-s^s'bfir.*°^  77.  s.  [jucces- 
seur,  French;  successor,  Latin.  This  is 
sometinnes  pronounced  successour,  with 
Ihe  accent  in  the  middle.]  One  that 
follows  in  the  place  or  character  of  an- 
other: correlative  to  firedecessor. 

This  king  by  this  queen  had  a  son  of  tender  age, 
but  of  great  expectation,  brought  up  in  the  hope  of 
themselves,  and  a  ready  acceptation  of  the  incon- 
stant people,  as  successor  of  his  father's  crown. 

Sidney. 

The  successor  of  Moses  in  prophecies.       Elccius. 

The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unacknow 

ledged  succtssour  to  the  crown  clouded  much  of  that 

prosperity  then,  which  now  shiaes  in  chronicle. 

Clarendon. 
The  second  part  of  confirmation  is  the  prayer  and 
benediction  of  the  bishop,  the  swxessouT  of  the  apos- 
tles in  this  office.  Hammond. 

The  surly  savage  offspring  disappear. 

And  curse  the  bright  successour  of  the  year; 

Yet  crafty  kind  with  daylight  can  dispense.    Dryd. 

Whether  a  oright  successor,  or  the  same.      Tate. 

The  descendants  of  Alexander's  successors  culti- 

yated  navigation  in  some  lesser  degree.  ^irbuUinot. 

SUCCI'NCT,  sik-singkt'.  adj.  [succinct, 
French;  succmctus,  Latin.] 

1.  Tucked  or  girded  up;  having  the 
clothes  drawn  up  to  disengage  the  legs. 

His  habit  fit  for  speed  succinct-  .Viiton. 

His  vest  succinct  then  giruing  round  his  waist. 
Forth  rush'd  the  swain.  Pope. 

Four  knaves  in  garDs  succinrf.  Pope. 

2.  Short;  concise;  brief. 

A  strict  and  succinct  style  is  that  where  you  can 
take  nothing  away  without  loss,  and  that  losj  mani- 
fest. Ben  Jonson. 

Let  all  your  precepts  be  succinct  and  clear, 
That  ready  wits  may  comprehend  them  soon 

Roscommon. 

Svcci'xcTLY,  siik-singkt'l^.  adv.  [from 
succinct.']  Briefly;  concisely;  without 
supe'fliitty  of  diction 

I  shall  present  yuu  very  succinctly  with  a  few  re- 
flections that  most  readily  occur.  Boyle. 

Ill  recant,  when  France  can  shew  me  wit 
As  strong  as  ours,  and  as  succinctly  writ.     Roscom. 

Succi'nct.vess,      suk-singkt'nes.      n.     s. 

[from  succinct.']  Brevity;  conciseness. 

Su'ccoBT,  stik'kir-e.**"  n.  s.    [jcichortum, 

Latin.J  A  plant.  Miller. 

h  garden  sallad 

Of  endive,  radishes,  and  succory.  Dryden. 

The  medicaments  to  diminish  the  milk  are  let- 

tnce,  purslane,  endive,  and  succory.         Wisetnan. 

To  SU'CCDUR,  silk'kilr.'i*  v  a.^secou- 
rir,  French;  succurro,  Latin.]  To  help; 
to  assist  in  difiBculty  or  distress;  to  re- 
lieve. 

As  that  famoos  qneen 
Of  .\mazons,  whom  Pyrrhus  did  destroy. 
Did  shew  herself  in  great  triumpLaul  joy. 
To  succour  the  weak  state  of  sad  afflicted  Troy. 

Spenser. 

A  gratofal  beast  will  stand  upon  record,  against 

those  that  in  their  prosperity  forget  their  friends 

diat  to  their  loss  and  hazard  stood  by  and  succoured 

them  in  their  adversity.  L'Estrange. 

Su'ccouR,  suk'kilr.  n.  s.  £from  the  verb; 
secourty  French.] 


1.  Aid;  assistance;  relief  of  any  kind,  help 

in  distress. 

My  father. 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress 'd  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Here's  a  young  maid  with  travel  oppress'd. 
And  faints  for  succour.  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  person  or  thing  that  brings  help. 

Fear  nothing  else  but  a  betraying  of  succours 
which  reason  offereth.  Wisdom. 

Our  watchful  general  hath  discem'd  from  lar 
The  mightv  succour  which  made  glad  the  foe. 

°  Dryden. 

Su'ccouRER,  suk'kur-ilr.98  n.s.[from  suc- 
cour.] Helper;  a<isi^tant;  reliever. 
She  hath  been  a  succourer  of  many.       Romans. 

Su'ccouRLEss,  suk'kar-les.  adj.  |  from 
succour.]  Wanting  relief;  void  of  friends 

or  help. 

Succmtrkss  and  sad. 
She  with  extended  arms  his  aid  implores.  TTiomson. 
Su  ccuLENCE,  suk'ku-ienst.  /    n.s.  [from 
Su'ccuLEXCY,sQk'ku-ldn-se.  5  succulent.] 

Juiciness. 
SU'CCULENT,  suk'ku-lent.   adj.  [suc- 
culent, French;  succulentus,  Lat.J  Jui- 
cy; moist. 

These  plants  have  a  strong,  dense,  and  suceuient 
moisture,  which  is  not  apt  to  exhale.  Bacon. 

Divine  Providence  has  spread  her  table  every 
where,  not  with  a  juiceless  green  carpet,  but  with 
succulent  herbage  and  nourishing  grass,  upon  which 
most  beasts  feed  .More. 

On  our  account  has  Jove, 
Indulgent,  to  all  lands  some  succulent  plant 
.Allotted,  that  poor  hapless  man  might  slack 
His  present  thirst.  Philips. 

To  Succu'mb,  s4k-kumb'.  -v.n.  [succum- 
bo,  Lat.  succomber,  French.]    To  yield; 
to  sink  under  any  difficulty.  Not  in  use, 
except  among  the  Scotch. 
To  their  wills  we  must  succumb, 
Quocun((ue  trahunt,  'tis  our  doom.  Hudibras. 

SuccusATiox,  sik-kus-s4'sbiin.  n.  s.\_suc- 
cus-to,  Lai  in.]  A  trot. 

They  move  two  legs  of  one  side  together,  which 
is  tolutation  or  ambling;  or  lift  one  fool  before,  and 
the  cross  foot  behind,  which  is  succussation  or  trot- 
ting jBrotrn. 

They  rode,  but  authors  do  not  say 
Wbether  tolutation  or  succussaXiori.  Butler. 

Succu'ssioN",  suk-kush'dn.  n.  s.  \juccus- 
sio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  shaking. 

2.  [In  physic]  Is  such  a  shaking  of  the 
nervous  parts  as  is  procured  by  strong 
stimuli,  like  sternutatories,  friction,  and 
the  like,  which  are  commonly  used  in 
apoplectick  affections. 

When  any  of  that  risible  species  were  brought 
to  the  doctor,  and  when  he  considered  the  spasms 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  all  the  muscles  of  respira- 
tion, with  the  tremulous  succussj<m  of  the  whole 
human  body,  he  gave  such  patients  over. 

.^fartinus  Scriblerus. 
Such,  siiish,  pronoun,  \_sulleiks,  Gothick; 

sulk,  Dutch;  fpuc,  Saxon.] 
1.  Of  that  kind;  oftne  like  kind.  With  as 
before   the  thing  to   which    it  relates, 
when  the  thing  follows:  as,  such  a  pow- 
er as  a  king's;  suc/i  a   gift  as  a  king- 
dom. 
'Tis  such   another  fitchew!  marry,  a  perfum'd 
ooe-  Shakspeare. 

Can  we  find  suc^j  a  one  as  this,  in  whom  the 
spirit  of  God  is.'  GtneMa. 
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The  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest;  such  are 
drunkenness,  revellings,  and  sucA  like.     Galatians. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 
nuA  from  preaching  of  the  gospel,  as  have  through 
infirmity  fallen.  JThitgifl. 

Such  another  idol  was  Manah,  worshipped  be- 
tween Mecca  and  Medina,  which  was  called  a  rock 
or  stone.  StUlingJieet. 

Such  precepts  as  tend  to  make  men  good,  singly 
considered,  may  be  distributed  into  such  as  enjoin 
piety  towards  God,  or  sucA  as  require  the  good  go- 
vernment of  ourselves.  TiUotson. 

If  my  song  be  such, 
That  you  will  hear  and  credit  me  too  much. 
Attentive  listen.  Dryden. 

Such  are  the  cold  Riphaean  race,  and  such 
The  savage  :>cythian.  Dryden. 

As  to  be  perfectly  just  is  an  attribute  in  the  Di- 
vine Nature,  to  be  so  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities 
is  the  glory  of  a  man:  sucA  an  one,  who  has  the 
publick  administration,  acts  like  the  representative 
of  his  Maker.  .iddison. 

You  love  a  verse,  take  such  as  I  can  send.  Pope. 

2.  The  same  that;   with  as. 

This  was  the  state  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  at 
such  time  as  Barbarossa,  with  Solyman's  great  fleet, 
landed  in  Africk.  Knolles. 

3.  Comprehended   under  the   term   pre- 
mised, like  what  has  been  said. 

That  thou  art  happy,  owe  to  God; 
That  thou  continuest  such,  owe  to  thyself.    Milton. 

To  assert  that  God  looked  upon  Adam's  fall  as  a 
sin,  and  punished  it  as  such,  when,  without  any  an- 
tecedent sin,  he  withdrew  that  actual  grace,  upon 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  fall,  highly 
reproaches  the  essential  equity  of  the  Divine  Nature. 

South. 

No  promise  can  oblige  a  prince  so  mnch, 
Still  to  be  good,  as  long  to  have  been  such.  Dryden 

4.  A  manner   of  expressing   a  particular 
person  or  thing. 

I  saw  him  yesterday 
With  such  and  such.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  sucA  a  day. 
In  sucA  a  place,  sucA  sum  or  sums,  as  are 
Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 
Be  an  equal  pound  of  your  flesh.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  appointed  my  servants  to  sucA  and  sucA 
place-  1  Samuel. 

Scarce  this  word  death  from  sorrow  did  proceed, 
When  in  rwsh'd  one,  and  tells  him  sucA  a  knight 
Is  new  arriv'd  Daniel. 

Himself  overtook  a  party  of  the  army,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  horse  and  foot,  with  a  train  of  ar- 
tillery, which  he  left  at  sucA  a  place,  witoin  three 
hours  march  of  Berwick.  Clarendon. 

That  which  doth  constitute  anything  in  its  being, 
and  distinguish  it  from  all  other  thuigs,  is  called 
the  form  or  essence  of  sucA  a  thing.  Wilkins. 

The  same  sovereign  authority  may  enact  a  law, 
commanding  sticA  or  sticA  an  action  to-day,  and  a 
quite  contrary  law  forbidding  the  same  to-morrow. 

South, 

Those  artists  who  propose  only  the  imitation  of 
such  or  sucA  a  particular  person,  without  election  of 
those  ideas  before-mentioned,  have  been  reproached 
for  that  omission.  Dryden. 

To  SUCK.  s(ik.  V.  a.  [fucan.  Sax.  sugo, 
suctum,  Lat.  succer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  draw  by  making  a  rarefaction  of  the 
air. 

2.  To  draw  in  with  the  mouth. 

The  cup  of  astonishment  thou  shalt  drink,  and 
sucfc  it  out.  Ezekiel. 

We'll  hand  in  hand  to  the  dark  mansions  go, 
Where,  sucking  in  each  other's  latest  breath, 
\\  e  may  tiansfuse  our  souls.  Dryden. 

Still  she  drew 
The  sweets  from  ev'ry  flow'r,  and  suck''d  the  dew, 

Dryden. 

Trausfix'd  as  o'er  Castalia's  streams  he  hung. 
He  sucked  new  poisons  with  his  triple  tongue.  Popt. 
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3.  To  draw  the  teat  of  a  female. 

Desire,  the  more  he  sucked,  more  sought  the 
breast, 
Like  dropsy  folk  still  drink  to  be  a-thii-st.      Sidney. 

A  bitch  will  nurse  youiif;  foxes  in  place  of  her 
puppies,  if  you  can  get  them  once  to  suck  her  so 
long,  that  her  milk  may  go  through  them.      Locke. 

Did  a  child  sxick  every  day  a  new  nurse,  it  would 
be  no  more  affrighted  with  the  change  of  faces  at 
six  months  old  than  at  sixty.  Locke. 

4.  To  draw  with  the  milk. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  su,ck''dst  it  from 
me; 
Bot  own  thy  pride  thyself.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  empty  by  sucking. 

A  fox  lay  with  whole  swarms  of  flies,  sucking  and 
galling  of  him.  VEstrange. 

Bees  on  tops  of  lilies  feed. 
And  creep  within  their  bells  to  suck  the  balmy  seed. 

Dryden. 

6.  To  draw  or  drain. 

I  can  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weazel 
sucks  eggs.  Shakspeare. 

Pumping  hath  tir'd  our  men ; 
Seas  into  seas  thrown,  we  suck  in  again.  Donne. 
A  cubical  vessel  of  brass  is  filled  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  half  an  hour;  but  because  it  sucfcsup  nothing 
as  the  earth  doth,  take  an  inch  for  half  an  hour's 
rain.  Burnet. 

All  the  under  passions, 
As  waters  are  by  whirlpools  sucked  and  drawn, 
Were  quite  devour'd  in  the  vast  gulph  of  empire. 

Dryden. 
Old  Ocean,  suck''d  through  the  porous  globe. 
Had  long  ere  now  forsook  his  horrid  bed.  Thomson. 
To  Suck,  siik.  v.  n. 

1.  To  draw  by  rarefying  the  air. 

Continual  repairs,  the  least  defects  in  suckii^ 
pumps  are  constantly  requiring.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  draw  the  breast. 

Such  as  are  nourished  with  milk  iind  the  paps, 
and  suck  at  them ;  whereas  none  of  those  that  are 
not  designed  for  that  nourishment  ever  offer  to  suck. 

Ray. 
I  would 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she  bear, 
To  win  thee,  lady.  Shakspeare. 

A  nursing  father  beareth  with  the  sucking  child. 

lumbers. 

3.  To  draw;  to  imbibe. 

The  crown  had  sucked  too  hard,  and  now,  being 
full,  was  like  to  draw  less.  Bacon. 

Suck,  sdk.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  sucking. 

I  hoped,  from  the  descent  of  the  quicksilver  in 
the  tube,  upon  the  first  suck,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  give  a  nearer  guess  at  the  proportion  of  force  be- 
twixt the  pressure  of  the  air  and  the  gravity  of 
quicksilver.  Boyle. 

3.  Milk  given  by  females. 

They  draw  with  their  suck  the  disposition  of  nur- 
ses. Spenser. 

I  bare  given  stick,  and  know 
How  tender  'tis  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  first  unpolish'd  matrons 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantick  mold.       Dryden. 
It  would  be  inconvenient  for  birds  to  give  suck. 

Ray. 
Su'oKER,  8i\k'kur.8s  n.  s.  [suceur,F rench; 
from  suck.'\ 

1.  Any  thing  that  draws. 

2.  The  embolus  of  a  pump. 

Oil  must  be  poured  into  the  cylinder,  that  the 
sucker  iaay  slip  up  and  down  in  it  more  smoothly. 

Boyle. 

The  ascent  of  waters  is  by  suckers  or  forcers,  or 

something  equivalent  thereunto.  Wilkins. 

Z.  A  round  piece  of  leather,  laid  wet  on  a 

stone,  and  drawn  up  in  the  middle,  rare- 


fies the  air  within,  which  pressing  upon 
its  edges,  holds  it  down  to  the  stone. 

One  of  the  round  leathers  wherewith  boys  play, 
called  suckers,  not  above  an  inch  and  half  diameter 
being  well  soaked  in  water,  will  stick  and  pluck  a 
stene  of  twelve  pounds  up  from  the  ground.    Grew. 

4.  A  pipe  through  which  any  thing  is 
sucked. 

Mariners  aye  ply  the  pump. 
So  they,  but  cheerful,  unfatigu'd  still  move 
The  draining  siuker.  Philips. 

5.  A  young  twig  shooting  from  the  stock. 
This  word  was  perhaps  originally  surcle. 
[surculus.^  Lat.] 

The  cutting  away  of  suckeis  at  the  root  and  body 
doth  make  trees  grow  high.  Bacon. 

Out  of  this  old  root  a  sucker  may  spring,  that 
with  a  little  shelter  and  good  seasons  may  prove  a 
mighty  tree.  Ray. 

Su'cKET,  silk'kit.89  ji.  s.  [from  suck.'] 
A  sweetmeat,  to  be  dissolved  in  the 
mouth. 

Nature's  confectioner,  the  bee, 
Whose  s:uckets  are  moist  alchimy; 
The  still  of  his  refining  mold 
Minting  the  garden  into  gold.  Cleavelaixd. 

Su'cKiNGBOTTLE,  suk'king-bot-tl.  n.  s. 
\_suck  and  bottle.']  A  bottle  which  to  chil- 
dren supplies  the  want  of  a  pap. 

He  that  will  say,  children  join  these  general  ab- 
stract speculations  with   their  suckinghollles,  has 
more  zeal  for  his  opinion,  but  less  sincerity.  Locke. 
To  Su'cKLE,  silk'kl.*°^  -v.  a.  [from  suck^ 
To  nurse  at  the  breast. 

The  breast  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier. 

Shakspeare. 
She  nurses  me  up  and  suckles  me.  VEstrange. 
Two  thriving  calves  she  suckles  twice  a-day. 

Dryden. 

The  Roman  soldiers  bare  on  their  helmets  the 

first  history  of  Romulus,  who  was  begot  by  the  god 

of  war,  and  suckled  by  a  wolf.  Addison. 

Su'cKLiNG,  siak'ling.*^"  n.  s.  [from  suckf] 
A  young  creature  yet  fed  by  the  pap. 

I  provide  a  suckling, 

That  ne'er  had  nourishment  but  from  the  teat.  Dryd. 

Young  animals  participate  of  the  nature  of  their 

tender  ^iment,  as  sicklings  of  milk.       Arhuthnot. 

Su'cTioN,  sfik'shian.  n.  s.  [from  suck;  sue- 

cion,  Fr.]  The  act  of  sucking. 

Sounds  exteriour  and  interiour  may  be  made  by 
suction,  as  by  the  emission  of  the  breath.  Bacon, 
Though  the  valve  were  not  above  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  yet  the  weight  kept  up  by  suction, 
or  supported  by  the  air,  and  what  was  cast  out  of 
it,  weighed  ten  pounds.  Boyle. 

Cornelius  regulated  the  suction  of  his  child. 

.Srbuthnot. 
SUDA'TION,   su-di'shin.  n.  s.  \_sudo, 

Lat.]  Sweat. 
Su'datoky,  su'da-ti&r-e.**2  ee?  n.  s.  Vsudo, 

Lat.]  Hot-house;  sweating-bath. 
SU'DDEN,  sdd'din."3  adj.  [soudain,  Fr. 

f  oben,  Saxon.] 
1.  Happening    without    previous  notice; 
coming  without  the  common  prepara- 
tives; coming  unexpectedly. 

We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph; 
To-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sudden. 

Shakspeare. 
There  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  Csesar's 
thrasonical  brag  of  I  came,  saw,  and  overcame. 

Shakspeare. 

Herbs  sudden  flower'd, 

Opening  their  various  colours.  Milton. 

His  death  may  be  sudden  to  him,  though  it  comes 

I    by  never  so  slow  degrees.  Duty  of  Man. 


2.  Hasty;  violent;  rash;  passionate;  preci- 
pitate. Not  in  use. 

1  grant  him 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  cv'ry  sin.    Sliaksp, 

Su'dden,  sid'dln.  n.  s. 

1.  Any  unexpected  occurrence;  surprise. 
Not  in  use. 

Parents  should  mark  the  witty  excuses  of  their 
children  at  suddains  and  surprisals,  rather  than 
pamper  them.  IVotlon. 

2.  On  or  o/  a  Sudden.  Sooner  than  was 
expected;  without  the  natural  or  com- 
monly accustomed  preparatives. 

Following  the  flyers  at  the  very  heels. 
With  them  he  enters,  who  upon  the  sudden 
Clapt  to  their  gates.  Shakspeare. 

How  art  thou  lost!  how  on  a  sudden  lost!  Milton. 

They  keep  their  patients  so  warm  as  almost  to 
stifle  them,  and  all  on  a  sudden  the  cold  regimen  is 
in  vogue.  Baker. 

When  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  your  master, 
grow  rude  and  saucy  of  a  sudden,  and  beyond  your 
usual  behaviour.  Swijl. 

Su'ddknly,  si'id'dhi-1^.  adv.  [from  sud- 
den.'] 

1 .  In  an  unexpected  manner;  without  pre- 
paration; hastily. 

You  shall  find  three  of  your  Argosies 
Are  richly  come  to  harbour  suddenly.     Sliakspeare. 

If  elision  of  the  air  made  the  sound,  the  touch  of 
the  bell  or  string  could  not  extinguish  so  suddenly 
tliat  motion.  Bacon. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  unexpected  fight.       Dryden. 

She  struck  the  warlike  spear  into  the  ground. 
Which  sprouting  leaves  did  suddenly  enclose. 
And  peaceful  olives  shaded  as  they  rose.    Dryden, 

2.  Without  premeditation. 
If  thou  canst  accuse. 

Do  it  without  invention  suddenly.  Shakspeart. 

Su'ddenness,  sfid'dln-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
sudden.]  State  of  being  sudden;  unex- 
pected presence;  manner  of  coming  or 
happening  unexpectedly. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight. 
And  wond'red  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood.  Spenser. 

He  spec'lily  lun  forward,  counting  his  suddenness 
his  most  advantage,  that  he  might  overtake  the  En- 
glish. Spenser. 

The  rage  of  people  is  like  that  of  the  sea,  which 
once  breaking  bounds,  overflows  a  country  with  that 
suddenness  and  violence  as  leaves  no  hopes  of  flying. 

Temple. 
SUDORITICK,  su-do-rifik.  adj.  [sudc 
rifique,,  Fr.  sudor  and /ac/o,  Latin.]  Pro- 
voking or  causing  sweat. 

Physicians  may  well  provoke  sweat  in  bed  by  bot- 
tles, with  a  decoction  of  sudorifick  herbs  in  hot 
water.  Bacon. 

Exhaling  the  most  liquid  parts  of  the  blood  by 
sudorifick  or  watery  evaporations,  brings  it  into  a 
morbid  state.  '  Arbuthnot. 

Sudori'fick,  su-d6-rif'ik.«"9  n.  s.  A  me- 
dicine provoking  sweat. 

As  to  sridorificks,  consider  that  the  liquid  which 
goes  off  by  sweat  is  often  the  most  subtile  part  of 
the  blood.  Arbulhnot. 

Su'dorous,  su'd6-rds.3i*  adj.  [from  fudor, 
Lat.]  Consisting  of  sweat.  Not  used. 

Beside  the  strigments  and  sudorous  adhesions 
from  men's  hands,  nothing  proceedeth  from  gold  in 
the  usual  decoction  thereof.  Brown, 

Suds,  siidz.  n.  s.  [from  f  eoben,  to  seeth; 
whence  j-obben,  Sax.] 

1.  A  lixivium  of  soap  and  water. 

2.  To[be  in  the  Suds.  A  familar  phrase  for 
being  in  any  difficulty. 
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To  Sue,  si.^^'  v.  a.  \auvvcr^  Fr.] 

1 .  To  prosecute  by  law. 

If  any  sut  thee  at  the  law,  and  take  away  thy 
coat,  let  him  have  thy  cloke  also.  Matthew. 

2.  To  gain  by  legal  procedure. 

3.  [In  falconry.]  To  clean  the  beak,  as  a 
hawk. 

To  Sue,  su.  v.  n.  To  beg;  to  entreat;  to 
petition. 

Full  little  knowest  thou  that  hast  net  try'd, 
What  hell  it  is  in  suing  long  to  bide.  Spenser. 

If  uie  thou  deign  to  serve  and  sue, 
At  thy  command,  lo!  all  these  mountains  be. 

Spenser. 
When  maidens  sue, 
Men  give  like  gods.  Shakspeare. 

We  were  not  born  to  sue,  but  to  command. 

Shakspeare. 
Ambassadors  came  unto  him  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates,  suing  unto  him  for  peace. 

Knolles. 
For  this,  this  only  favour  let  me  sue, 
Refuse  it  not  but  let  my  body  have 
The  last  retreat  of  human  kind,  a  grave.     Dryden. 

Despise  not  then,  that  in  our  hands  bear  we 
These  holy  boughs,  and  sue  with  words  of  pray'r. 

Dryden. 
'Twill  never  be  too  late, 
To  sue  for  chains,  and  own  a  conqueror.    Addison. 

The  fair  Egyptian 
Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  slave, 
Now  faltering  sued,  and  threat'ning  now  did  rave. 

Blackmore. 

By  adverse  destiny  constrain 'd  to  sue 

For  counsel  and  redress,  he  sues  to  you.  Pope. 

To  Sue,  su.   v.  a.  To  ubtaiu  by  entreaty; 

"with  out.     The  expression  is  perhaps 

improper. 

Nor  was  our  blessed  Saviour  only  our  propitiation 
to  die  for  us,  but  he  is  still  our  advocate,  continually 
interceding  with  his  Father  in  the  behalf  of  all  true 
penitents,  and  suing  out  a  pardon  for  them  in  the 
court  of  heaven.  Calamy 

SU'ET,  su'it.99  n.  s.  [auety  an  old  French 
word,  according  to  Skinner.^     A  hard 
fat,  particularly  that  about  the  kidneys. 
The  steatoma  being  swe<,  yields  not  to  escaroticks. 

Wiseman. 
Su'ety,  su'it-^.  adj.  [from  suet.']  Consist- 
of  suet;  resembling  suet. 

If  the  matter  forming  a  wen  resembles  fat  or  a 
suety  substance,  it  is  called  steatoma.  Sharp. 

To    SU'FFER,  silf'fur.9«  v.    a.    [suffero, 
Lat.  souffrir.,  French,] 

1 .  To  bear;  to  undergo;  to  feel  with  sense 
of  pain. 

A  man  of  great  wrath  shall  suffer  punishment. 

Proverbs. 

A  women  suffered  many  things  of  physicians,  and 
spent  all  she  had.  Mark. 

Shall  we  then  live  thus  vile,  the  race  of  heav'n 
Thus  trampled,  thus  expell'd  to  sw^er  here; 
Chains  and  these  torments?  Better  these  than  worse, 
By  my  advice;  since  fate  inevitable 
Subdues  us,  and  omnipotent  decree, 
The  victor's  will.  To  suffer  as  to  do. 
Our  strength  is  equal,  nor  the  law  unjust 
That  so  ordains.  Milton. 

Obedience  impos'd. 
On  penalty  of  death,  and  suffering  death.    Milton. 

2.  To  endure;    to  support;    not  to  sink 
under. 

Our  spirit  and  strength  entire 
Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.      Milton. 

3.  To  allow;  to  permit;  not  to  hinder. 

He  wonder'd  that  your  lordship 
Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home. 

S/ioftspeare. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  cur 
Bun  back  and  bite,  because  be  was  withheld: 


Who  being  suffered,  with  the  bear's  fell  paw 
Hath  clapt  his  tail  betwixt  his  legs  and  cry'd. 

Shakspeare. 
My  duty  cannot  suffer 
T'  obey  in  all  your  daughter's  hard  commands. 

S/iafcspeore. 
Rebuke  thy  neighbour,  and  not  suj^er  sin  upon 
him.  Leviticus. 

I  suffer  them  to  enter  and  possess.  Milton. 

He  that  will  suffer  himself  to  be  informed  by  ob- 
servation, will  find  few  signs  of  a  soul  accustomed 
to  much  thinking  in  a  new-born  child.  Locke. 

4.  To  pass  through;  to  be  affected  by;  to 
be  acted  upon. 
The  air  now  must  suj^er  change.  Milton. 

To  Su'ffer,  sAf  filr.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  undergo  pain  or  inconvenience. 

My  breast  I  arm,  to  overcome  by  suffering. 

Milton. 

Prudence  and  good-breeding  are  in  all  stations 
necessary;  and  most  young  men  suffer  in  the  want 
of  them  Locke. 

2.  To  undergo  punishment. 

The  father  was  first  condemned  to  suffer  upon  a 
day  appointed,  and  the  son  afterwards  the  day  fol- 
lowing. Clarendon. 

He  thus 
Was  forc'd  to  suffer  for  himself  and  us! 
Heir  to  his  father's  sorrows  with  his  crown.    Dryd. 

3.  To  be  injured. 

Publick  business  suffers  by  private  infirmities,  and 
kingdoms  fall  into  weaknesses  by  the  diseases  or  de- 
cays of  those  that  manage  them.  Temple. 

Su'ffehable,  suf'fftr-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
suffer.]  Tolerable;  such  as  may  be  en- 
dured. 

Thy  rages  be 
Now  no  more  sufferable.  Chapman. 

It  is  sufferable  in  any  to  use  what  liberty  they  list 
in  their  own  writing,  but  the  contracting  and  ex- 
tending the  lines  and  sense  of  others  would  appear 
a  thankless  office.  Wotton. 

Su'fferably,  siif'fdr-a-bli.  adv.  [from 
sufferable.]  Tolerably;  so  as  to  be  en- 
dured. 

An  infant  Titan  held  she  in  her  arms; 
Yet  sufferMy  bright,  the  eye  might  bear 
The  ungrown  glories  of  his  beamy  hair.     Addison. 

Su'fferance,  sdf'fur-anse.  n.  s.  [from 
suffer;  souffrance^  Fr.] 

1 .  Pain;  inconvenience;  misery. 

He  must  not  only  die, 
But  thy  unkindness  shall  the  death  draw  out 
To  ling'ring  suj'eronce.  Sftafcspeore. 

How  much  education  may  reconcile  young  people 
to  pain  and  sufferance,  the  examples  of  Sparta  shew. 

Locke. 

2.  Patience;  moderation. 

He  thought  to  have  slain  her  in  his  fierce  despight; 
But  hasty  heat  tempering  with  sufferance  wise. 
He  staid  his  hand.  Spenser. 

He  hath  given  excellent  sufferance  and  vigorous- 
ness  to  the  sutTerers,  arming  them  with  strange  cou- 
rage. Taylor. 

Nor  was  his  sufferance  of  other  kinds  less  exem- 
plai7  than  that  he  evidenced  in  the  reception  of  ca- 
lumny. Fell. 

And  should  I  touch  it  neai'ly,  bear  it 
With  all  the  sufferance  of  a  tender  friend.     Otway. 

3.  Toleration;  permission;  not  hinder- 
ance. 

In  process  of  time,  somewhiles  by  sufferance,  and 
somewhiles  by  special  leave  and  favour,  they  erect- 
ed to  themselves  oratories  not  in  any  sumptuous  or 
stately  manner.  Hooker. 

Most  wretched  man. 
That  to  affections  does  the  bridle  lend; 
In  their  beginning  they  are  weak  and  wan, 
But  soon  through  sufferatue  grow  to  fearful  end. 

Spenser. 


Some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  in  consent  and  sufferance  in  this.     Shakspeare. 

Both  gloried  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  flood. 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength; 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  pow'r.       Miltonj- 
Su'ffereb,  si\rfur-ilr.  n.  s.  [from  suffer. j 

1.  One  who  endures  or  undergoes  pain  or 
inconvenience. 

This  evil  on  the  Philistines  is  fall'n, 
The  sufferers  then  will  scarce  molest  us  here: 
From  other  hands  we  need  not  much  to  fear. 

Milton. 

He,  when  his  love  was  bounded  in  a  few, 
That  were  unhappy  that  they  might  be  true. 
Made  you  the  fav'rite  of  his  last  sad  times. 
That  is,  a  sufferer  in  his  subjects  crimes.    Ih-yden. 

She  returns  to  me  with  joy  in  her  face,  not  from 
the  sight  of  her  husband,  but  from  the  good  li'ck  she 
has  had  at  cards;  and  if  she  has  been  a  loser,  i  am 
doubly  a  sufferer  by  it;  she  comes  home  out  of  hu- 
mour, because  she  has  been  throwing  away  my  es- 
tate. Addison. 

The  history  of  civil  wars  and  rebellions  does  not 
make  such  deep  and  lasting  impressions,  as  events 
of  the  same  nature  in  which  we  or  our  friends  have 
been  sufferers.  Addison. 

Often  these  unhappy  sufferers  expire  for  want  of 
sufficient  vigour  and  spirit  to  carry  on  the  animal 
regimen.  Blackmore. 

2.  One  who  allows;  one  who  permits. 
Su'ffering,    siif'fur-ing.^^°    n.   s.   [from 

suffer.]  Pain  suffered. 

Rejoice  In  my  sufferings  for  you.        Collossians. 

With  what  strength,  what  steadiness  of  mind, 
He  triumphs  in  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  f 

Addison. 

We  may  hope  the  sufferings  of  itmocent  people, 
who  have  lived  in  that  place  which  was  the  scene 
of  rebellion,  will  secure  from  the  like  pttempts. 

Addison. 

It  increased  the  smart  of  his  present  sufferings  to 
compare  them  with  his  former  happiness.  Atterbury. 

Then  it  is  that  the  reasonableness  of  God's  pro- 
vidence, in  relation  to  the  sufferings  of  good  men  in 
this  world,  will  be  fully  justified.  J^'elson. 

To  SUFFFCE,  suf-fize'.35i  -v.  n.  [_suffire, 
French;  sufficio.,  Lat.]  To  be  enough; 
to  be  sufficient;  to  be  equal  to  the  end 
or  purpose. 

If  thou  ask  me  why,  sufficcth,  my  reasons  arc 
good.  Shakspeare. 

To  recount  almighty  works. 
What  words  or  tongue  of  seraph  can  suffice, 
Or  heart  of  man  suffice  to  comprehend.'        Milton, 

The  indolency  we  have,  sufficing  for  our  present 
happiness,  we  desire  not  to  venture  the  change;  be- 
ing content;  and  that  is  enough.  Locke. 

He  lived  in  such  temperance,  as  was  enough  to 

make  the  longest  life  agreeable:  and  in  such  a  course 

of  piety,  as  sufficed  to  make  the  most  sudden  death 

so  also.  Pope. 

To  SuFFi'cE,  siif-flze'.^"^  v.  a. 

1.  To  afford;  to  supply. 

A  strong  and  succulent  moisture  is  able,  without 
drawing  help  from  the  earth,  to  suffice  the  sprouting 
of  the  plant.  Bacon. 

Thou  king  of  horned  floods,  whose  plenteous  urn 
Suffices  fatness  to  the  fruitful  corn. 
Shall  share  my  morning  song  and  evening  vows. 

Dryden. 

The  pow'r  appeas'd  with  winds  sufficed  the  sail; 
The  bellying  canvas  strutted  with  the  gale.    Dryd. 

2.  To  satisfy;  to  be  equal  to  want  or  de- 
mand. 

Israel,  let  it  suffice  you  of  all  your  abominations. 

Ezekiel. 
Parched  corn  she  did  eat,  and  was  sufficed,  and 
left.  Ruth. 

Let  it  suffice  thee  that  thou  know'st  us  happy. 

MiUon. 
He  our  conqueror  left  us  this  our  strength, 
That  we  may  so  suffice  his  vengeful  ire.      Milton. 
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*<Vlien  the  herd,  sufficed,  did  late  repair 
To  ferny  lieaths,  and  to  the  forest  lare.       Dryden. 

SUFFI'OIENCY,    Slif-fish'^n-S^     71.  8.    \_SUjffi- 

saticc,  French;  from  sufficienl.'] 

1.  Slate  of  being  adequate  to  the  end 
proposed. 

'Tis  all  men's  oflTice  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  DO  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  hiDisclf.-  Shakspeare. 

His  sufficiency  is  such,  that  he  bestows  and  pos- 
sesses, his  plenty  being  unexhausted.  Boyle. 

This  he  did  with  that  readiness  and  sufficiency, 
as  at  once  gave  testimony  to  his  ability,  and  to  the 
evidence  of  the  truth  ho  asserted.  Fell. 

2.  Qualification  for  any  purpose. 

I  am  not  so  confident  of  my  own  sufficiency,  as 
not  willingly  to  admit  the  counsel  of  others. 

King  Charles. 

The  bishop,  perhaps  an  Irishman,  being  made 
judge,  by  that  law,  of  the  sufficitncy  of  the  minis- 
ters, may  dislike  the  Englishman  as  unworthy. 

Spenser. 

Their  pensioner  De  Wit  was  a  minister  of  the 
greatest  authority  and  sufficiency  ever  known  in 
their  state.  Temple. 

3.  Competence;  enough. 

An  elegant  stifficiency,  content.  Thomson. 

4.  Supply  equal  to  want. 

The  most  proper  subjects  of  dispute  are  questions 
not  of  the  very  highest  importance,  nor  of  the 
meanest  kind;  but  rather  the  intermediate  questions 
between  them:  and  there  is  a  large  sufficiency  of 
them  in  the  sciences.  Watts. 

5.  It  is  used  by  Timfile  for  that  conceit 
which  makes  a  man  think  himself  equal 
to  things  above  him;  and  is  commonly 
compounded  with  self. 

Sufficiency  is  a  compound  of  vanity  and  igno- 
rance. Temple. 
SuFn'ciENT,    suf  f ish'^nt.3*^    adj.  \_sujffi- 
san(,  French;  sufficiens.,  Latin.]] 

1.  Equal  to  uny  end  or  purpose;  enough; 
competent;  not  deficient. 

Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.   Matt. 
Heaven  yet  retains 
Numbei"s  sufficient  to  possess  her  realms.      Milton. 

Man  is  not  sufficient  of  himself  to  bis  own  hap- 
piness .  Tillotson. 

It  is  sufficient  for  me,  if,  by  a  discourse  something 
out  of  the  way,  I  shall  have  given  occasion  to  others 
to  cast  about  for  new  discoveries.  Locke 

She  would  ruin  me  in  silks,  were  not  the  quantity 
that  goes  to  a  larse  pincushion  sufficient  to  make 
her  a  gown  and  petticoat.  .Addison. 

Sufficient  benefice  is  what  is  competent  to  main- 
tain a  man  and  his  family,  and  maintain  hospi- 
tality; and  likewise  to  pay  and  satisfy  such  dues 
belonging  to  the  bishop.  Jlyliffe. 

Seven  months  are  a  sufficient  time  to  correct  vice 
in  a  Yahoo.  Swift. 

2.  Qualified  for  any  thing-  by  fortune  or 
otherwise. 

In  saying  be  is  a  good  man,  understand  me,  that 

be  is  sufficient.  Shakspeare. 

Sufficiently,  si'if-fish'^nt-1^.  adv.  [from 

sufficient.^     To    a    sufficient    degree; 

enough. 

If  religion  did  possess  sincerely  and  sufficiently 
the  hearts  of  all  men,  there  would  need  be  no  other 
restraint  from  evil.  Hooker. 

Seem  I  to  thee  sufficiently  possess'd 
Of  happiness?  Milton. 

All  to  whom  they  are  proposed,  are  by  his  grace 
stifficiently  moved  to  attend  and  assent  to  them; 
sufficiently,  but  not  irresistibly;  for  if  all  were  irre- 
sistibly moved,  all  would  embrace  them;  and  if  none 
were  sufficiently  moved,  none  would  embrace  them. 

Rogers. 

In  a  few  days,  or  hours,  if  I  am  to  leare  this 
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caicase  to  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  to  find  myself 
either  for  ever  happy  in  the  favour  of  God,  or  eter- 
nally separated  from  all  light  and  peace;  can  any 
words  sufficiently  express  the  littleness  of  every 
thing  else.'  f^^ 

SUFFI'SAJVCE,  stlf  f^.s3nse.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
Excess;  plenty.     Ol)solete. 

There  him  rests  in  riotous  siiffisance 
Of  all  gladfulness  and  kingly  joyance.         Spenser. 
To    SU'FFOCATE,    silf'fo-kke.    v.    a. 
[sufoguer,  Fr.  sicffioco,  Lat.]  To  choke 
by  exclusion  or  interception  of  air. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog.  let  man  go  free. 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate.      Shaksp. 

This  chaos,  when  degree  is  suffocate, 
Follows  the  choking.  Shakspeare. 

Air  but  momentarily  remains  in  our  bodies,  only 
to  refrigerate  the  heart:  which  being  or.ce  perform- 
ed, lest,  being  self-heated  again,  it  should  suffocate 
that  part,  it  hasteth  back  the  same  way  it  passed. 

Brown. 

A  swelling  discontent  is  apt  to  suffocate  and 
strangle  without  passage.  Collier. 

All  involv'd  in  smoke,  the  latent  foe 
From  every  cranny  suffocated  falls.  Thomson. 

Suffoc.v'tion,  siif-f6-ka'si,iln.  n.  s.  [sw/- 
focadon,  French;  from  suffocate.'\  The 
act  of  choking;  the  state  of  being 
choked. 

Diseases  of  stoppings  and  suffocatioris  are  dan- 
gerous. Bacon. 

White  consists  in  an  equal  mixture  of  all  the 
primitive  colours,  and  black  in  a  suffocation  of  all 
the  rays  of  light.  Cheyne. 

Mushrooms  are  best  corrected  by  vinegar:  some 
of  them  being  poisonous,  operate  by  sufforation,  in 
which  the  best  remedy  is  wine  or  vinegar  and  salt, 
and  vomiting  as  soon  as  possible.  Arbuthnot. 

Su'ffocative,  siif'fo-ki-tiv.**'  adj.  [from 
suffocate.'\  Having  the  power  to 
choke. 

From  rain,  after  great  frosts  in  the  winter,  glan- 
dulous  tumours  and  suffocative  catarrhs  succeed. 

.Srbulhnot. 

SU'FFRAGAN,  sijf'fra-giin.''8  n.  s.  [suf- 

fragant,  French;  suffiraganeus,  Latin.] 

A  bishop  considered  as  subject  to  his 

metropolitan. 

The  four  archbishops  of  Mexico,  Lima,  S  Foy, 
and  Dominico,  have  under  them  twenty-five  .nt/"- 
fragan  bishops,  all  liberally  endowed  and  provided 
'"or-  Hey  tin. 

Suffragan  bishops  shall  have  more  than  one  riding 
apparitor-  ^yliffe. 

Becket,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  insolently 
took  upon  him  to  declare  five  articles  void,  in  his 
epistle  to  his  suffragans.  Hale 

To  Su'ffragate,  siif'fra-gate.  -v.  n.  [suf- 
Jra^or,  Latin.]  To  vote  with;  to  agree 
in  voice  with. 

No  tradition  could  universally  prevail,  unless 
there  were  some  common  congruity  of  somewhat 
inherent  in  nature,  which  suits  and  suffragates  with 
it,  and  closeth  with  it.  Hale 

Su'ffrage,  siif'fridje.90  n.  s  [suffirage, 
French;  suffragium,  Lat.]  Vote;  voice 
given  in  a  controverted  point. 

Noble  confederates,  thus  far  is  perfect, 
Only  your  suffrages  I  will  expect 
At  the  assembly  for  the  chusing  of  consuls. 

Ben  Jonson. 
They  would  not  abet  by  their  suffrages  or  pre- 
sence the  designs  of  those  innovations.  King  Charles 
The  fairest  of  our  island  dare  n^  commit  their 
cause  to  the  suffrage  of  those  whAost  partially 
adore  them.  W        MdLon. 

Fabius  might  joy  in  Scipio,  when  he  saw 
A  beardless  consul  made  against  the  law; 
And  join  his  suffrage  to  the  votes  of  Rome.     Lh-yd. 
This  very  variety  of  sea  and  land,  bill  and  dale, 
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is  extremely  agreeable,  the  ancients  and  modems 
giving  their  suffrages  unanimously  herein. 

Woodward. 

Lactantius  and  St.  Austin  confirm  by  their  suf- 
frage  the  observation  made  by  the  heathen  writers. 

Jitterbury. 

To  the  law  and  to  the  testimony  let  the  appeal  be 
in  the  first  place;  and  next  to  the  united  suffrage  of 
the  primitive  churches,  as  the  best  and  safest  com- 
ment upon  the  other.  U'aterland. 
Suffra'ginous,  s\lf-fiad'jin-tls.  adj.  [.vk/*- 
Jrago,  Latin]  Belonging  to  the  knee 
joint  of  beasts. 

In  elephants,  the  bought  of  the  forelegs  is  not 
directly  backward,  but  laterally,  and  somewhat  in- 
ward; but  the  hough,  or suffraginotis  flexture  behind, 
rather  outward.  Brotrn. 

SUFFUMIGA'TION,  si^f-fu-m^-gd'- 
shin.  n.  s.  \_suffiufnigatio7i,  French;  suf- 
fumigo^  Latin.]  Operation  of  fumes 
raised  by  fire. 

If  the  matter  be  so  gross  as  it  yields  not  to  re- 
medies, it  may  be  attempted  by  suffumigation. 

Wiseman. 
Suffu'mige,   siif-fiVmidje.  n.  s.   [Niiffu- 
migo,  Latin.]     A  medical  fume.     Not 
used. 

For  external  means,  drying  suffurniges  or  smokes 
are  prescribed  with  good  success;  they  are  usually 
composed  out  of  frankincense,  myrrb,  and  pitch. 

Harvey. 
To  SUFFU'SE,  sv'if-fuze',  v.  a.  [suffiu.'ius, 
Latin.]     To  spread   over    with   some- 
thing expansible,  as  with  a  vapour  or  a 
tincture. 

Suspicions,  and  fastastical  surmise. 
And  jealousy  suffused,  with  jaundice  in  her  eyes. 

Dryden. 
To  that  recess. 
When  purple  light  shall  next  suffuse  the  skies, 
With  me  repair.  Pope. 

Instead  of  love-enliven'd  cheeks. 
With  flowing  rapture  bright,  dark  looks  succeed, 
Suffus'd  and  glaring  with  untender  fire.    Thomson. 

Suffu'sion,  siif-fu'zhiin.  n.  s.  [^suffusion, 

Fr.  from  suffiuxe.^ 
1    The   act   of  overspreading   with  any 

thing. 
2.  That  which  is  suffused  or  spread. 
A  drop  serene  hath  quench'd  their  orbs, 
Or  dim  suffusion  veii'd.  Milton. 

The  disk  of  Phoel)us,  when  he  climbs  on  high, 
Appears  at  first  but  as  a  bloodshot  eye; 
And  when  his  chariot  downward  draws  to  bed. 
His  ball  is  with  the  same  suffusion  red.       Dryden. 
To  those  that  have  the  jaundice,  or  like  snffunon 
of  eyes,  objects  appear  of  that  colour.  Ray. 

SuG,  siig   n.  s.  \sugo,  Latin;  to  suck.] 
Many  have  sticking  on  them  sugs,  or  trout-lice, 
which  is  a  kind  of  worm  like  a  clove  or  pin,  with  a 
big  head,  and  sticks  close  to  him,  and  sucks  his 
moisture.  Walton. 

SU'GAR,   shig'iir.i7s  464  „,  5,  [sucre,  Fr. 

saccharum,  Latin.] 
1.  The  native  salt  of  the  sugar-cane,  ob- 
tained by  the  expression  and  evaporation 
of  its  juice.  Quincy. 

All  the  blood  of  Zelmane's  body  stirred  in  her, 
as  wine  will  do  when  sugar  is  hastily  put  into  it. 

Sidney. 
Lumps  oi  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaw. 

A  grocer  in  London  gave  for  his  rebus  a  sugar- 

loaf  standing  upon  a  flat  steeple.  Peacham. 

Saccharum  candidum  shoots  into  angular  figures, 

by  placing  a  gieat  many  sticks  a-cross  a  vessel  of 

liquid  sugar.  Grew. 

if  the  child  must  have  stigar-plums  when  be  has 
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a  mind,  rather  than  be  out  of  humour;  why,  when 
he  is  grown  up,  must  he  not  be  satisfied  too  with 
wine?  ^o'^^^- 

In  a  sugar-baker's  drying-room,  where  the  air 
was  heated  fifty-four  degrees  beyond  that  of  a 
human  body,  a  sparrow  died  in  two  minutes. 

Jirbuthnot. 

A  piece  of  some  geniculated  plant,  seeming  to  be 
part  of  a  sugor-cane.  Woodward. 

2.  Any  ihini^  proverbially  sweet. 

Your  fair  discourse  has  been  as  sugar, 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  chymical  dry  crystallization. 

Sugar  of  lead,  though  made  of  that  insipid  metal, 
and  sour  salt  of  vinegar,  has  in  it  a  sweetness  sur- 
passing that  of  common  sugor.  Boyle. 
To    Su'gar,    shug'ur.  -v.   a.    [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  season  with  sugar. 

Short  thick  sobs 
In  panting  murmurs  still'd  out  of  her  breast, 
That  ever-bubbling  spring,  the  sugar''d  nest 
Of  her  delicious  soul,  that  there  does  lie, 
Bathing  in  streams  of  liquid  melody.  Crashaw. 

2.  To  sweeten. 

Thou  would 'st  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot,  and  never  learn 'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  followed 
The  susar'd  game  before  thee.  Shakspeare. 

His  glosing  sire  his  errand  daily  said. 
And  s^i^ar'd  speeches  whisper'd  in  mine  ear. 

Fairfax. 

WTio  casts  out  threats,  no  man  deceives, 
But  flatt'ry  still  in  siigar'd  words  betrays, 
And  poison  in  high-tasted  meat  conveys.    Denham. 

Su'garcandy,  shug'ur-kan-d^.  n.  s.  [from 

sugar  and  candy.']     Sugar  candied,  or 

crystallized. 
Su'ggary,  shug'iir-i.  adj.  [from  sugar.'] 

Sweet;  lasting  of  sugar. 

With  the  sugg^ry  sweet  thereof  allure 

Chaste  ladies  ears  to  phantasies  impure.     Spenser. 

To  SUGGE'ST,  sug-jest'.  v.  a.  [suggero, 

suggeslum,  Lat.  suggerer,  French.] 
1.  To  hint;  to  intimate;  to  insinuate  good 
or  ill;  to  tell  privately. 
Are  you  not  asham'd? 
What  spirit  suggests  this  imagination?   Shakspeare. 
I  could  never  have  suffiered  greater  calamities,  by 
denying  to  sign  that  justice  my  conscience  suggested 
to  me.  King  Charles. 

These  Romish  casuists  speak  peace  to  the  con- 
sciences of  men,  by  suggesting  something  to  them, 
which  shall  satisfy  their  mmds,  notwithstanding  a 
known,  actual,  avowed  continuance  of  their  sins. 

South. 
Some  ideas  make  themselves  way,  and  are  sug- 
gested to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and 
reflection.  Locke. 

Reflect  upon  the  different  state  of  the  mind  in 
thinking,  which  those  instances  of  attention,  reverie 
and  dreaming,  naturally  enough  stiggest.  Locke. 
Search  for  some  thoughts,  thy  own  suggesting 
mind, 
And  others  dictated  by  heav'nly  pow'r 
Shall  rise  spontaneous.  Pope. 

3.  To  seduce;  to  draw  to  ill  by  insinuation. 
Out  of  use. 

When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heav'nly  shows. 

Shakspeare . 
Knowing  that  tender  youth  is  soon  st^gested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower.         Shaksp. 
3.  To  inform  secretly;  out  of  use. 

We  must  suggest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them,  that  to  's  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules.  Shakspeare. 

Sugge'ster,  si'ig-jest'iir.  n.  s.  [from  sug- 
gest.']   One  that  reminds  another. 
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Sugge'stion,  sAg-j^s'tshfin.  n.  s.    ^sug. 
gestion,  French,  from  suggest.] 

1.  Private  hint;  intimation;  insinuation; 
secret  notification. 

It  allayeth  all  base  and  earthly  cogitations,  ba- 
nisheth  and  driveth  away  those  evil  secret  sug- 
gestions which  our  invisible  enemy  is  always  apt 
to  minister.  ^^0°^''- 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes;  one  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  kingdom.  Shakspeare. 

Native  and  untaught  suggestions  of  inquisitive 
children.  ^^^''^■ 

Another  way  is  letting  the  mind,  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  any  new  notion,  run  after  similies.  Locke. 

2.  Secret  incitement. 
Arthur,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 

On  your  suggestion.  Shakspeare. 

To  Su'ggilate,  sud'ji-late.  v.  a.  [sug- 
giilo,  Lat.]  To  beat  black  and  blue;  to 
make  livid  by  a  bruise. 

The  head  of  the  os  humeri  was  bruised,  and  re- 
mained suggilated  long  after,  Wiseman. 
Su'iciDE,   su'e-side.i*3    „.  g.   \_suicidium, 
Latin.] 

1.  Self-murderer;  the  horrid  crime  of  de- 
stroying one's  self. 

Child  of  despair,  and  suicide  my  name.    Savage. 
To  be  cut  off  by  the  sword  of  injured  friendship 
is  the  most  dreadful  of  all  deaths,  next  to  suicide. 

Clarissa. 

2.  A  self-murderer. 
If  fate  forbears  us,  fancy  strikes  the  blow; 

We  make  misfortunes,  suicides  in  woe.         Young. 

Sui'llage,  su'il-adje.  7i  s.  [souillage,  Fr.] 
Drain  of  filth.    Obsolete. 

When  they  have  chosen  the  plot,  and  laid  out 
the  limits  of  the  work,  some  Italians  dig  wells  and 
cisterns,  and  other  conveyances  for  the  suillage  of 
the  house.  Wotton . 

Su'iNG,  si'ing.  n.  s.  [This  word  seems  to 
come  from  suer,  to  sweat,  French;  it  is 
perhaps  peculiar  to  Bacon.]  The  act 
of  soaking  through  any  thing. 

Note  the  percolation  or  suing  of  the  verjuice 
through  the  wood;  for  verjuice  of  itself  would  never 
have  passed  through  the  wood.  Bacon. 

SUIT,  sute.3*2  n.  s.  [^suite,  French.] 

1.  A  set;  a  number  of  things  correspond- 
ent one  to  the  other. 

Whose  verses  they  deduc'd  from  those  first  golden 
times, 
Of  sundry  sorts  of  feet,  and  sundry  suits  of  rhimes. 

Drayton. 
We,  ere  the  day,  two  suits  of  armour  sought, 
Which  borne  before  him  on  his  steed  he  brought. 

Dryden. 

2.  Clothes  made  one  pan  to  answer  ano- 
ther. 

What  a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid 
suit  of  the  camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles, 
and  ale-wash'd  wits,  is  wonderful.  Shakspeare. 

Him  all  repute 
For  his  device  in  handsoming  a  suit, 
To  judge  of  lace,  pink,  panes,  print,  cut,  and  plait, 
Of  all  the  court  to  have  the  best  conceit.       Donne 

Three  or  four  suits  one  winter  there  does  waste. 
One  suit  does  there  three  or  four  winter's  last. 

Cowley. 

His  majesty  was  supplied  with  three  thousand 
suits  of  clothes,  with  good  proportions  of  shoes  and 
stockings.       _  Clarendon. 

Consecution;  series;  regular  order. 

Every  five  and  thirty  years  the  same  kind  and 
suite  of  weather  comes  about  again;  as  great  frost, 
great  wet,  great  droughts,  warm  winters,  summers 
with  little  heat;  and  tliey  call  it  the  prime  Bacon- 
,  Ou^o/ Suits.    Having  no  correspond- 
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-^ 
ence.     A  metaphor,  I  suppose,  iVom 
cards. 

Wear  this  for  me;  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune. 

That  would  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks 

means.  Shakspeare* 

\_suitey  French.]     Retinue;    company; 

Obsolete. 

Plexirtus's  ill  led  life,  and  worse-gotten  honour, 
should  have  tumbled  together  to  destruction,  had 
there  not  come  in  Tydeus,  and  Telenor,  with  fifty 
in  their  suite  to  his  defence.  Sidney. 

[from  To  sue.]  A  petition;  an  address 
of  entreaty. 

Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.  Shakspeare. 

She  gallops  o'er  a  courtier's  nose; 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit.  Shaksp. 
Had  I  a  suit  to  Mr,  Shallow,  I  would  humour  his 
men  with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master. 

Shakspeare. 
Many  shall  make  suit  unto  thee.  Job. 

My  mind,  neither  with  pride's  itch,  nor  yet  hath 
been 
Poison'd  with  love  to  see  or  to  be  seen: 
I  had  no  suit  there,  nor  new  suit  to  shew; 
Yet  went  to  court,  ■%  Donne. 

It  will  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  that  God 
should  attend  and  grant  those  suits  of  ours,  which 
we  do  not  at  all  consider  ourselves.  Duty  of  Man, 
.  Courtship. 

He  that  hath  the  steerage  of  my  course. 
Direct  my  suit.  Shakspeare. 

Their  determinations  arc,  to  return  to  their  home, 
and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you 
may  be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's 
imposition.  Shakspeare. 

.  In  Spenser  it  seems  to  signify  pursuit; 
prosecution. 

High  amongst  all  knights  hast  hung  thy  shield, 
Thenceforth  the  suit  of  earthly  conquests  shoone, 
And  wash  thy  hands  from  guilt  of  bloody  field. 

Spenser, 
9.  [In  law.]   Suit  is  sometimes  put  for  the 
instance  of  a  cause,  and  sometimes  for 
the  cause  itself  deduced  in  judgment. 

.yiyliffe. 
All  that  had  any  suits  in  law  came  unto  them. 

Susanna. 

Wars  are  suits  of  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  God's 

justice,  where  there  are  no  superiors  on  earth  to 

determine  the  cause.  Bacon. 

Involve  not  thyself  in  the  suits  and  parties  of  great 

personages.  Taylor. 

To  Alibech  alone  refer  your  suit. 
And  let  his  sentence  finish  your  dispute.  Dryden. 
A  suit  of  law  is  not  a  thing  unlawful  in  itself,  but 
may  be  innocent,  if  nothing  else  comes  in  to  make 
a  sin  thereof;  but  then  it  is  our  sin,  and  a  matter  of 
our  account,  when  it  is  either  upon  an  unjustifiable 
ground,  or  carried  on  by  a  sinful  management, 

Kettleicell. 
John  Bull  was  flattered  by  the  lawyers  that  his 
suit  would  not  last  above  a  year,  and  that  before 
that  time  he  would  be  in  quiet  possession  of  his 
business.  .^rbuthnot. 

Suit  Covenant,  sute-kiiv'i-nant.  [Inlaw.] 
Is  where  the  ancestor  of  one  man  co- 
venanted with  the  ancestor  of  another 
to  sue  at  his  court.  Bailey, 

Suit  Court,  sute'kort.  [In  Jaw.]  Is  the 
court  in  which  tenants  owe  attendance 
to  their  lord.  Bailey. 

Suit  Service,  sute's^r-vis.  [In  law.]  At- 
tendance which  tenants  owe  to  the 
court  of  their  lord.  Bailey. 

To  Suit,  sute.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  fit;  to  adapt  to  something  tlse. 

Suit  the  action  to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  ac- 
tion, with  this  s|iecial  observance,  that  you  o'erstep 
not  the  modesty  of  nature .  Shakspeare. 
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The  matter  and  manner  of  thcii  talcs,  and  of 
their  telling,  are  so  suited  to  their  different  educa- 
tions and  humours,  that  each  would  be  improper  in 
any  other.  Dryden. 

2.  To  be  fitted  to;  to  become. 

Compute  the  gains  of  his  ungovern'd  zeal, 
111  suits  his  cloth  the  praise  of  railing  hcH.  Dryden. 

Her  purple  habit  sits  with  such  a  grace 
On  her  smooth  shoulders,  and  so  suits  her  face. 

Dryden. 

If  different  sects  should  give  us  a  list  of  those 
innate  practical  principles,  they  would  set  down 
only  such  as  suited  their  distinct  hypothesis.    Locke. 

Raise  her  notes  to  that  sublime  degree. 
Which  suits  a  song  of  piety  and  thee.  Prior. 

3.  To  dress;  to  clothe. 

Such  a  Sebastian  was  ray  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watry  tomb: 
If  spirits  can  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  us.  Shakspeare. 

Be  better  suited; 
These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  misfortunes; 
I  pr'ythee  put  them  off  to  worser  hours.        Skaksp. 

I'll  disrobe  nie 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  sui<  myself 
As  does  a  Briton  peasant.  Shakspeare. 

To  Suit,  sute.  v.  n.  To  agree;  to  accord. 
Dryden  uses  it  both  with  to  and  ivith. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remisr.. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either;  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton. 

The  place  itself  was  suiting  to  his  care, 
Uncouth  and  savage  as  the  cruel  fair.         Dryden. 
Pity  docs  with  a  noble  nature  suit.  Dryden. 

Constraint  does  ill  with  love  and  beauty  suit. 

Dryden. 

This  he  says,  because  it  suits  with  his  hypothesis, 

but  proves  it  not.  Locke. 

Give  me  not  an  office 
That  suits  with  me  so  ill;  thou  know'st  my  temper. 

Addison. 

Sui'table,  su'ta-bl.*°s   adj.   [from  suit.'] 
Fitting;   according  with;  agreeable  to: 
with  to. 
'       Through  all  those  miseries,  in  both  there  appear- 
ed a  kind  of  nobleness  not  suitable  to  that  affliction. 

Sidney. 

What  he  did  purpose,  it  was  the  pleasure  of  God 
that  Solomon  his  son  should  perform,  in  manner 
suitable  to  their  present  and  ancient  state.  Hooker. 

To  solemn  acts  of  royalty  and  justice,  their 
suitable  ornaments  are  a  beauty;  are  they  only  in 
religion  a  stain?  Hooker. 

It  is  very  suitable  to  the  principles  of  tlie  Roman 
church;  for  why  should  not  their  science  as  well  as 
service  be  in  an  unknown  tongue.'  Tillotson. 

As  the  blessings  of  God  upon  his  honest  industiy 
had  been  great,  so  he  was  not  without  intentions  of 
making  stti/ai/e  returns  in  acts  of  charity.  Jtterbury. 

Expression  is  the  dress  of  thought,  and  still 
Appears  more  decent,  as  more  suitable; 
A  vile  conceit  in  pompous  words  express'd. 
Is  like  a  clown  in  regal  purple  dress'd.  Pope. 

It  is  as  great  an  absurdity  to  suppose  holy  prayers 
and  divine  petitions  without  an  holiness  of  life  sta- 
table to  them,  as  to  suppose  an  holy  and  divine  life 
without  prayers.  ^w. 

Sui'tabi-eness,  su't^-bl-n^s.  n.  s.    [from 
suitable.']  Fitness;  agreeableness. 

In  words  and  styles,  suitableness  makes  them  ac- 
ceptable and  effective.  Glanville. 

With  ordinary  minds,  it  is  the  suitableness,  not 
(he  evidence  of  a  truth  that  makes  it  to  be  yielded 
to;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  thing  practically  con- 
vinces a  man  that  does  not  please  him  first.  Sotith. 

He  creates  those  sympathies  and  suitablenesses  ot 
nature  that  are  the  foundation  of  all  true  friendship, 
and  by  his  providence  brings  persons  so  affected  to- 
gether. South. 
Consider  the  laws  themselves,  and  their  suitable- 
ness or  unsuiiableness  to  those  io  whoin  they  are 
given.                                                     TiUotson. 
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Sui'tably,  su'ta-ble,  adv.  [from  suitable.] 
Agreeably;  according  to. 

Whosoever  speaks  upon  an  occasion  may  lake  any 
text  suitable  thereto;  and  ought  to  speak  suitahhi  to 
that  text.  iiLulh, 

Some  rank  deity,  whose  filthy  face 
Wc  suitably  o'er  stinking  stables  place.       Dryden. 

Sui'ter,  >  5^/^^j.  98  166    S  „,  s,  rfrojn  ^^^-^  n 

Sui  TOR,  5  C 

1.  One  that  sues;  a  petitioner;  a  suppli- 
cant. 

As  humility  is  in  suiters  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof,  by  such  effectual  acknowledg- 
ments, not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of  his 
supereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom  we 
stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  untbankful- 
ness.  Hooker. 

She  hath  been  a  suitor  to  me  for  her  brother. 
Cut  off  by  course  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

My  piteous  soul  began  the  wretchedness 
Of  sxiitors  at  court  to  mourn.  Donne. 

Not  only  bind  thine  own  hands,  but  bind  the  hand 
of  suUois  also  from  offering.  Bacon. 

Yet  their  port 
Not  of  mean  suitois;  nor  important  less 
Seem'd  their  petition,  than  when  the  ancient  pair, 
Deucalion  and  chaste  Pyrrha,  to  restore 
The  race  of  mankind  drown'd,  before  the  shrine 
Of  Themis  stood  devout.  Milton. 

I  challenge  nothing; 
But  I'm  an  humble  suitor  for  these  prisoners. 

Denham. 

My  lord,  I  come  an  humble  suitor  to  you.  Rowe. 

2.  A  wooer;  one  who  courts  a  mistress. 
I  would  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a 

hard  heart;  for  truly  I  love  none. 

— A  dear  happiness  to  women !  they  would  else  have 

been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.         Shaksp. 

He  passed  a  year  under  the  counsels  of  his  mo- 
ther, and  then  became  a  suitor  to  sir  Roger  Ash- 
ton's  daughter.  Wotton. 

By  many  suitors  sought,  she  mocks  their  pains, 
And  still  her  vow'd  virginity  maintains.     Dryden. 

He  drew  his  seat,  familiar  to  her  side, 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd.      Pope. 

Sui'tress,  su'tr^s.  n.  s.  [from  suiter.']  A 
female  supplicant. 

'Twere  pity 
That  could  refuse  a  boon  to  such  a  suitress; 
Y'  have  got  a  noble  friend  to  be  your  advocate. 

Rowe. 
Su'lcated,  s'il'kA-t^d.  adj.  [^sulcus,  Lat.] 
Furrowed. 

All  are  much  chopped  and  sulcatedhy  having  lain 

exposed  on  the  top  of  the  clay  to  the  weather,  and 

to  the  erosion  of  the  vitriolick  matter  mixed  amongst 

the  clay.  Woodward. 

SuLL,  si\l.  n.  s.  A  plough.         Ainsworth. 

SU'LLEN,  sial'lin.99  adj.   [Of  this  word 
the  etymology  is  obscure."] 

1.  Gloomily   angry;    sluggishly    discon- 
tented. 

Wilmot  continued  still  suUen  and  perverse,  and 
every  day  grew  more  insolent.  Clarendon. 

A  man  in  a  jail  is  sullen  and  out  of  humour  at 
his  first  coming  in.  VEstrange. 

Forc'd  by  my  pride,  I  my  concern  suppress'd; 
Pretended  drowsiness,  and  wish  of  rest; 
And  sullen  I  forsook  th'  imperfect  feast.        Prior. 

If  we  sit  down  sullen  and  inactive,  in  expectation 
that  God  should  do  all,  we  shall  find  ourselves  mise- 
rably deceived.  Rogers. 

2.  Mischievous;  malignant. 
Such  sullen  planets  at  my  birth  did  shine, 

They  threaten  every  fortune  mixt  with  mine.  D)-yd. 
The  su/Zcn  fiend  her  sounding  wings  display'd. 
Unwilling  left  the  night,  and  sought  the  nether 
shade.  Dryden. 

3.  Intractable;  obstinate. 
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Things  are  as  sullen  as  we  are,  and  will  be  what 
they  are,  whatejrer  we  think  of  them.        TiUotton. 

4.  Gloomy;  dark;  cloudy;  dismal. 

Why  are  thine  eyes  fixt  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  at  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight? 

Shakspeare. 
Night,  with  her  sullen  wings  to  double  shade, 
The  desart  fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couch'd. 
And  now  wild  beasts  came  forth  the  woods  to  i-oam. 

jyiiUon. 
A  glimpse  of  moon-shine,  streak 'd  with  red; 
A  shuffled,  sulle^i,  and  uncertain  light. 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again. 

I^den. 
No  cheerful  breeze  this  sullen  region  knows; 
The  dreaded  east  is  all  the  wind  that  blows.  Pope. 

5.  Heavy;  dull;  sorrowful. 

Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath. 
And  sullen  presage  of  your  own  decay.  Shakspeare. 
Su'llenly,  siiriin-l^.  adv.  [from  suUtn.] 
Gloomily;  malignantly;  intractably. 

To  say  they  are  framed  without  the  assistance  of 
some  principle  that  has  wisdom  in  it,  and  come  to 
pass  from  chance,  is  sullenly  to  assert  a  thing  be- 
cause we  will  assert  it.  More. 

He  in  chains  demanded  more 
Than  he  impos'd  in  victory  before: 
He  sullenly  reply'd,  he  could  not  make 
These  offers  now.  Dryden. 

The  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace, 
And  sullenly  to  his  revenge  he  sails. 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass, 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.  Dryd. 
Su'llenness,  siM'lin-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sul- 
len.] Gloominess;  moroseness;  sluggish 
anger;  malignity;  intractability. 

Speech  being  as  rare  as  precious,  her  silence 
without  sullenness,  her  modesty  without  affectation, 
and  her  shamefaccdness  without  ignorance.  Sidney. 

To  fit  my  sullenness, 
He  to  another  key  his  style  doth  dress.  Donne. 
In  those  vernal  seasons,  when  the  air  is  calm  and 
pleasant,  it  were  an  injury  and  sullenness  against 
nature,  not  to  go  out  and  see  her  riches.  Milton. 
Quit  not  the  world  out  of  any  hypocrisy,  sullen- 
ness, or  superstition,  but  out  of  a  sincere  love  of 
true  knowledge  and  virtue.  More. 

With  these  comforts  about  me,  and  sullenness 
enough  to  use  no  remedy,  Zulichem  came  to  see 
me.  Temple. 

Su'llens,  sAl'Hnz.  n.  s.  [without  shigu- 
lar.]  Morose  temper;  gloominess  of 
mind.  A  burlesque  word. 
Let  them  die  that  age  and  sullens  have.  Shaksp. 
Su'lliage,  sdl'li-idje.fl"  n.  s.  \_souitlage, 
Fr.]  Pollution;  filth;  stain  of  dirt;  foul- 
ness.  Not  in  use. 

Require  it  to  make  some  restitution  to  his  neigh- 
bour for  what  it  has  detracted  from  it,  by  wiping 
off  that  sulliage  it  has  cast  upon  his  fame. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 

with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 

will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind.    Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Su'lly,  siiri6.  V.  a.  \_80uiller,  Fr.j  To 

soil;  to  tarnish;  to  dirt;  to  spot. 

Silvering  will  sully  and  canker  more  than  gilding. 

fiacon. 
The  falling  temples  which  the  gods  provoke. 
And  statues  su//ty'd  yet  with  sacrilegious  smoke. 

Roscommon. 

He  's  dead,  whose  love  had  swiit/'d  all  your  reign, 

And  made  you  empress  of  the  world  in  vain  Dryd. 

Lab'ring  years  shall  weep  their  destin'd  race, 

Charg'd  with  ill  omens,  suiiy'd  with  disgrace.  Prior. 

Publick  justice  may  be  done  to  those  virtues  their 

humility  took  care  to  conceal,  which  were  sidlied 

by  the  calumnies  and  slanders  of  malicious  men. 

Mlson. 
Let  there  be  no  spots  to  sully  the  bri^lltnes8  of 
this  'olemnity.  Jllterbury. 

Ye  walkers  too,  that  youthful  coloiu's  wear, 
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Three  sullyuig  trades  avoid  with  equal  care; 
The  little  chimney-sweeper  skulks  along, 
And  marks  with  sooty  stains  the  heedless  throng. 

Gay. 
Su'lly,  siirii.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  Soil; 
tarnish;  spot. 

You  laying  these  light  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  'twere  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  th'  working. 

Shak^eare. 
A  noble  and  triumphant  merit  breaks  through 
little  spots  and  sullies  in  his  reputation.    Spectator. 
aU'LPHUIi,  sul'Wr.  n.  s.  [Lat.]  Brim- 
stone. 

In  hii  womb  was  hid  metallick  ore, 
The  work  of  sulphur.  Milton, 

Sulphur  is  produced  by  incorporating  an  oily  or 
bituminous  matter  with  the  fossil-salt.  Woodward- 
SULPnU'REOUS,  sil-fi'r^-Cis.  >  adj. 
SU'LPHUROUS,  s6rfiar-iis.3i*  5  [anl- 
fihureus^  Lat.]  Made  of  brimstone;  hav- 
ing the  qualities  of  brimstone;  contain- 
ing sulphur;  impregnated  with  sulphur. 

My  hour  is  almost  come, 
When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Must  render  up  myself.  Shakspeare. 

Dart  and  javelin,  stones  and  sulphurous  fire. 

Milton. 
Is  not  the  strength  and  vigour  of  the  action  be- 
tween light  and  sulphureous  bodies,  observed  above, 
one  reason  why  sulphureous  bodies  take  fire  more 
readily,  and  burn  more  vehemently,  than  other  bo- 
dies do?  J^ewton. 

The  fury  heard,  while  on  Cocytus'  brink 
Her  snakes  unty'd  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope. 

No  sulphureous  glooms 
SwelPd  in  the  sky,  and  sent  the  lightning  forth. 

Thomson. 
Sulphu'reousness,  stal-fu'r^-\is-nfis.  n,  s. 
[from  sulfihureous.~\    The  state  of  be- 
ing sulphureous. 
Su'lphurwort,  siil'filr-wirt.  n.  s.  [fieu- 
cedanuTn,  Lat.]    The  same  with  Hogs- 
fennel. 
Su'lphury,  sftl'filr-d.  adj.  [from  sulfihur.~\ 

Partaking  of  sulphur. 
SU'LTAN,   sil'ian.ss  n.   s.    [Arabick.] 
The  Turkish  emperour. 

By  this  scimitar. 

That  won  three  fields  o{  sultan  Solyman.     Shaksp. 

Su'ltava,  sAl-ta'na.       >  n.  s.  [from  sul- 

Su'ltaness,  sdl'ta  nes  ^  ?aw.J  The  queen 

of  an  eastern  emperour. 

Turn  the  sultatui's  chambermaid.       Cleaveland. 

Lay  the  tow'ring  sullaness  aside.  Irene. 

Su'ltanry,  sdl'tan-r6.  n.  s.  [from  sultan.'] 
An  eastern  enipire. 

I  affirm  the  same  of  the  sultanry  of  the  Mama- 
lukes,  where  slaves  bought  for  money,  and  of  un- 
known descent,  reigned  over  families  of  freemen. 

Bacon. 

Su'ltriness,  sfil'tr6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sul- 
try.] The  state  of  being  sultry;  close 
and  cloudy  heat. 

SU'LTRY,  stil'tr^.  adj.  [This  is  imagined 
by  Skinner  to  be  corrupted  from  sul- 
fihury,  or  swel.'ry.]     Hot  without  ven- 
tilation; hot  and  close;  hot  and  cloudy. 
It  is  very  sultry  anil  hot.  Shakspeare. 

The  sultry  breath 
Of  tainted  air  had  cloy'd  the  jaws  of  death.  Sandys. 

Such  as,  born  beneatli  the  burning  sky 
And  sultry  sun,  betwixt  the  tropicks  lie.     Dryden. 

Our  foe  advances  on  us, 
And  envies  us  ev'n  Lybia's  sii//ri/ desarts  Addison. 
Then  would  suUru  heats  and  a  burning  air  have 
scorched  and  chapped  the  earth,  and  galled  the  ani- 
mal tribes  in  houses  or  deu9.  Cheyne. 
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SUM,  siim.  n.  s.  [^summoj  Latin;  somme, 
French.] 

1 .  The  whole  of  any  thing;  many  parti- 
culars aggregated  to  a  total. 

We  may  as  well  conclude  so  of  every  sentence, 
as  of  the  whole  sum  and  body  thereof.         Hooker. 

How  precious  are  thy  thoughts  unto  me,  0  God! 
how  great  is  the  sum  of  them.  Psalms. 

Th'  almighty  Father,  where  he  sits 
Shrin'd  in  his  sanctuary  of  beav'n  secure, 
Consulting  on  the  sum  of  things,  foreseen 
This  tumult,  and  permitted  all,  advis'd.      Milton. 

Such  and  no  less  is  he,  on  whom  depends 
The  sum  of  things.  Dryden. 

Weighing  the  sum  of  things  with  wise  forecast, 
Solicitous  of  publick  good.  Philips. 

2.  Quantity  ot  money. 

I  did  send  to  you 
For  certaih  sums  of  gold,  which  you  deny'd  me. 

Shakspeare. 

They  who  constantly  set  down  their  daily  expen- 

ces,  have  yet  some  set  time  of  casting  up  the  whole 

sum.  Duty  of  Man. 

Britain,  once  despis'd,  can  raise 
As  ample  sums  as  Rome  in  Caesar's  days. 

C.  t^rbuthnot 

3.  \^somme,  Fr.]  Compendium;  abridg- 
ment; the  whole  abstracted. 

This,  in  effect,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  that 
which  they  bring  by  way  of  opposition  against  those 
orders  which  we  have  common  with  the  church  of 
Rome.  Hooker. 

They  replenished  the  hearts  of  the  nearest  unto 
them  with  words  of  memorable  consolation,  strength- 
ened men  in  the  fear  of  God,  gave  them  wholesome 
instructions  of  life,  and  confirmed  them  in  true  re- 
ligion: in  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  virtu- 
ously how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before  how  to 
live.  Hooker. 

This  having  learn'd,  thou  hast  attain'd  the  sum 
of  wisdom.  Milton. 

In  sttm,  no  man  can  have  a  greater  veneration 
for  Chaucer  than  myself  Dryden. 

The  sum  of  duty  let  two  words  contain; 
Be  humble,  and  be  just.  Prior. 

In  sum,  the  gospel,  considered  as  a  law,  pre- 
scribes every  virtue  to  our  conduct,  and  forbids 
every  sin.  Rogers: 

4.  The  amount;  the  result  of  reasoning  or 
computation. 

1  appeal  to  the  readers,  whether  the  swm  of  what 
I  have  said  be  not  this.  Tillolson. 

5.  Height;  completion. 

Thus  I  have  told  thee  all  my  state,  and  brought 
My  story  to  the  sum  of  earthly  bliss, 
Which  1  enjoy.  Milton. 

In  saying  ay  or  no,  the  very  safety  of  our  country, 
and  the  swm  of  our  well  being,  lies.     VEstrange. 
To  Sum,  sum.  v.  a.  [sommer,  Fr.  from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  compute;  to  collect  particulars  into 
a  total;  to  cast  up.  It  has  ufi  empha- 
tical. 

you  cast  th'  event  of  war, 
And  summed  th'  account  of  chance.      Shakspeare. 

The  high  priest  may  sum  the  silver  brought  in. 

2  Kings. 

In  sickness,  time  will  seem  longer  without  a 
clock  than  with  it;  for  the  mind  doth  value  every 
moment,  and  then  the  hour  doth  rather  sitm  up 
the  moments  than  divide  the  day.  Bacon. 

He  that  would  reckon  up  all  the  accidents  pre- 
ferments depend  upon,  may  as  well  undertake  to 
count  the  sands,  or  sum  up  infinity.  South. 

2.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend;  to  col- 
lect into  a  narrow  compass. 

So  lovely  fair! 
That  what  seem'd  fair  in  all  the  world,  scem'd  now 
Mean,  or  in  her  summed  up,  in  her  contain'd. 

Milton. 
To  conclude,  bv  summing  up  what  1  would  say 
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concerning  what  I  have,  and  what  I  have  not  been ; 
in  the  following  paper  I  shall  not  deny,  thai  I  pre- 
tended not  to  write  an  accurate  tieatise  of  cu)o'jrs, 
but  an  occasional  essay.  He  ile. 

"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  sluggard,"  in  few  worjsy 
sums  up  the  moral  of  this  fable.  VEslrange. 

This  Atlas  must  our  sinking  state  uphold; 
In  council  cool,  but  in  performance  bold: 
He  sums  their  virtues  in  himself  alone, 
And  adds  the  greatest,  of  a  loyal  son.         Drydt.n. 

A  fine  evidence  summ''d  up  among  you!  Dryden. 
3.    [In  falconry.]    To  have  feathers  full 
grown. 

With  prosperous  wing  full  sttmm'd.         MUlon. 
Su'mach-tree,   shu'mak-tr66.  n.  s.   [«u- 
mach,  Fr.]    A  plant.    The  flowers  are 
used  in   dying,  and  the   branches  far 
tanning,  in  America.  Aliller. 

Su'mless,  sfim'l^s.  adj.  [from  .suw.]  Not 
to  be  computed. 

Make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize. 
As  is  the  oozy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  Shaksp, 

A  sumiess  journey  of  incorporeal  speed.    Milton. 

Above,  beneath,  around  the  palace  shines 
The  sumless  treasure  of  exhausted  mines.       Pope. 

Su'mmarily,  s6m'ma-r6-16.  adv.  [from 
summary.]   Briefly;  the  shortest  way. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  declareth  summarily 
those  things  which  we  ought  to  do;  the  prayer  of 
our  Lord,  whatsoever  we  should  request  or  desire. 

Hooker. 

While  we  labour  for  these  demonstrations  out  of 

scripture,   and  do   summarily  declare  the  things 

which  many  ways  have  been  spoken,  be  contented 

quietly  to  hear,  and  do  not  think  my  speech  tedious. 

Hooker. 
When  the  parties  proceed  summarily,  and  they 
chuse  the  ordinary  way  of  proceeding,  the  cause  is 
made  plenary.  Jlyliffe. 

Su'mmary,  sdm'ma-r6.  adj.  \_sommaire^ 
Fr.  from  sum.]  Short;  brief;  compen- 
dious. 

The  judge 
Directed  them  to  mind  their  brief. 
Nor  spend  their  time  to  shew  their  reading; 
She'd  have  a  summary  proceeding.  Swift. 

Su'mmary,  sum'ma-r^.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]  Compendium;  abstract; 
abridgment. 

We  are  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  sphere 
Bj  the  rough  torrent  of  occasion; 
And  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
When  time  shall  serve,  to  shew  in  articles   Shaksp. 
In  that  comprehensive  summary  of  our  duty  to 
God,  there  is  no  express  mention  thereof     Rvgers. 
SU'MMEU,    sum'mur.9«  n.  s.    [^umep, 

Saxon;  somer,  Dutch] 
I.  The  season  in  which  the  sun  arrives  at 
the  hither  solstice. 

Sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud; 
And,  after  summer,  evermore  succeeus 
The  barren  winter  with  his  nipping  cold.     ShtAsp. 

Can  such  things  be. 
And  overcome  us  like  a  summer^s  cloud. 
Without  our  special  wonder.'  Shaks)}eare. 

An  hundred  of  summer  fruits.  2  Samuel. 

He  was  sitting  in  a  summer  parlour  Judges. 

In  all  the  liveries  deckt  of  summer's  pride. 

.Virton. 

They  marl  and  sow  it  with  wheat,  giving  it  « 

summer  fallowing  first,  and  next  year  soiv  it  with 

pease.  Mortimer. 

Dry  weather  is  best  for  most  summer  corn. 

Mortimer. 

The  dazzling  roofs, 
Resplendent  as  the  blaze  of  sinnnicr  noon. 
Or  the  pale  radiance  of  the  midnight  moon.  Pope. 

Child  of  the  sun, 
See  sultry  summer  comes.  Thomson. 
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2.  [7'ra3*  summaria.']  The  principal  beam 
of  a  floor. 

Oak,  and  the  like  true  hearty  timber,  may  be 
better  (rusted  in  cross  and  transverse  works  for 
sumnurs,  or  girders,  or  binding  beams.        Wotloru 

Then  enter'd  sin,  and  wilh  that  sycamore, 
Whose  leaves  first  shelter'd  man  from  drought  and 

dew, 
Working  and  winding  slily  evermore, 
The  inward  walls  and  summers  cleft  and  tore; 
But  grace  shor'd  these,  and  cut  that  as  it  giew. 

Herbert. 
To  Su'mmer,  sim'mCir.   v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  pass  the  summer. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  them,  and  all  the 
beasts  shall  winter  upon  them.  Isaiah. 

To  Su'mmer,  silm'miar.  v.  a.  To  keep 
warm. 

Maids  well  summer'd,  and  warm  kept,  are  like 
flies  at  Bartholomew-tide,  blind,  though  they  have 
their  eyes.  Shakspeare, 

Su'mmerhouse,  sim'mflr-hoise  n.  s. 
[from  sumincr  and  house.']  An  apart- 
ment in  a  I'arden  used  in  the  summer. 

I'd  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlick,  in  a  windmill,  far. 
Than  feed  on  cales,  and  liave  him  talk  to  urie. 
In  any  summerhouse  in  Christendom.       bkakspeare. 

With  here  a  fnuntain  never  to  be  play'd. 
And  there  a  summerhouse  that  knows  no  shade. 

Pope. 
There  is  so  much  virtue  in  eight  volumes  of  Spec- 
tators, such  a  reverence  of  things  sacred,  so  many 
valuable  remarks  for  our  conduct  in  life,  that  they 
are  not  improper  to  lie  in  parlours  or  summerhouses, 
to  entertain  our  thoughts  in  any  moments  of  leisure 

Watts. 

Su'mmersault,  >     ,     ,     ,       ,^      C     n.  5. 
c    ,  r  sum  mur-set.    <    r 

hU  MMERSET,        ^  ^     \_SOU- 

bresault,  Fr.  Somerset  is  a  corruption.J 
A    high   leap  in   which  the  heels  are 
thrown  over  the  head. 
Some  do  the  summersault, 
And  o'er  the  bar  like  tumblers  vault.       Hudibras 
Frogs  are  observed  to  use  divers  summersaults. 

IValton. 
And  if  at  first  he  fail,  his  second  summersault 
He  instantly  assays.  Drayton. 

The  treasurer  cuts  a  caper  on  the  strait  rope:  1 
have  seen  him  do  the  summerset  upon  a  trencher 
fixed  on  the  rope,  which  is  no  thicker  than  a  com- 
mon packthread.  Swift. 
Su'mmit,  sdm'mit.  n.  s.  \_summitas,  Lat.] 
The  top;  the  utmost  height. 

Have  I  fall'n  or  no.> 
— From  tlie  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn! 
Look  up  a  height,  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard.  Sliakspeare. 

^Etna's  heat,  that  makes  the  summit  glow, 
Enriches  all  the  vales  below.  Swift. 

To  SU'MMON,  5tim'miln.^66  .y.  a.  [smot- 

7noneoy  Latin.] 
1.  To  call  with  authority;  to  admonish  to 
appear;  to  cite. 

Catesby,  sound  lord  Hastings, 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower. 

Shakspeare. 

The  course  of  method  summoneth  me  to  discourse 

of  the  inhabitants.  Careic. 

The  tirsan  is  assisted  by  the  governor  of  the  city 

ivhere  the  feast  is  celebrated,  and  all  the  persons  of 

both  sexes  are  summoned  to  attend.  Bacon. 

Rely  on  what  thou  hast  of  virtue,  summon  all. 

Milton. 
Nor  trumpets,  summon  him  to  war, 
Nor  drums  disturb  his  morning  sleep.         Dryden. 
We  are  summotied  in  to  profess  repentance  and 
amendment  of  all  our  sins.  KeUUwell. 

^  Love,  duty,  safety,  summon  us  away; 
"Tis  nature's  voice,  and  nature  we  obey.        Pope. 


2.  To  excite;  to  call  up;  to  raise:  with  ufi 

emphatical. 
When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears. 

Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.     Shaksp. 
Su'mmoner,    sum'mun-ur.s'*    n.  s.    [from 

summon.]     One    who   cites;    one  who 

summons. 

Close  pent  up  guilts 

Rive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 

These  dreadful  summoners  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Su'mmons,    siim'miinz.   n.  s.    [from  the 

verb.]  A  call  of  authority;  admonition 

to  appear;  citation. 


What  are 


you.'' 


Your  name,  your  quality,  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons?  Shakspeare. 

He  sent  to  summon  the  seditious,  and  to  offer 
pardon;  but  neither  summons  nor  pardon  was  any" 
thing  regarded.  Hayward. 

The  sons  of  light 
Hasted,  resorting  to  the  summons  high, 
And  took  their  seats.  Milton. 

This  summons,  as  he  resolved  unfit  either  to  dis- 
pute or  disobey,  so  could  he  not,  without  much  vio- 
lence to  his  inclinations,  submit  unto.  Fell 

Strike  your  sails  at  summotis,  or  prepare 
To  prove  the  last  extremities  of  war.  Dryden. 

Su'mpter,  sum'tiir.''*'^  n.  s.  \_sommiir.,  Fr. 
somaro.,  Italian.]  A  horse  that  carries 
the  clothes  or  furniture. 

Return  with  her! 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  a  slave  and  sumptcr 
To  this  detested  groom.  Shakspeare. 

With  full  force  his  deadly  bow  he  bent. 
And  feather'd  fates  among  the  mules  and  sumpters 
sent.  Dryden. 

Sumpter  mules,  bred  of  large  Flander's  mares. 

Mortimer. 
Su'mption,  siim'sht'in.  n.  s.  [from  sum/i- 
tusy  Latin.]  The  act  of  taking.  Not  in 
use. 

The  sumption  of  the  mysteries  does  all  in  a  ca- 
pable subject.  Taylor. 

Sv'MPTVAnY,s^m'tshii-i-ri.adj.^^'^lsump' 
tuariusy  Latin.]  Relating  to  expense; 
regulating  the  cost  of  life. 

To  remove  that  material  cause  of  sedition,  which 
is  want  and  poverty  in  the  estate,  serveth  the  open- 
ing and  well  balancing  of  trade,  the  banishing  of 
idleness,  the  repressing  of  waste  and  excess  by 
sumptuary  laws.  Bacon. 

SuMPTUo'siTY,  siim-tshu-6s'^-td.  n.  s. 
[from  sum/ituous.']  Expensiveness; 
costliness.     Not  used. 

He  added  sumptuosity,  invented  jewels  of  gold 
and  stone,  and  some  engines  for  the  war.    Raleigh. 

SU'MPTUOUS,  sum'tshu-iis.292  adj. 
[_sumpiuosus,  from  numfitus.,  Lat.]  Cost- 
ly; expensive;  splendid. 

We  see  how  most  christians  stood  then  affected, 

how  joyful  they  were  to  behold  the  sumptuous  state- 

liness  of  houses  built  unto  God's  glory.       Hooker. 

We  are  too  magnificent  and  sumptuous  in  our 

tables  and  attendance.  ^tterbury . 

Su'mptuously,  sum'tshu-fis-le.  adv. 
[from  sumfituous.] 

1.  Expensively;  with  great  cost. 

This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  su»nj>iiious/i/ re-edified.     Shakspeare. 

Ethrlwold,  bishop  of  Winchester,  in  a  famine, 
sold  all  the  rich  vessels  and  ornaments  of  the  church, 
to  relieve  the  poor  with  bread;  and  said.^  there  was 
no  reason  that  the  dead  temples  of  God  should  be 
sumptuously  furnished,  and  the  living  temples  suf- 
fer penury.  Bmoh. 

2.  Splendidly. 

j         A  good  employment  will  make  you  live  tolerably 
I     in  London,  or  sumptuously  here.  Sin/t. 


Su'mptuousnes*,  siim'tshu-Lis-nis.  n.  e. 
[from  sujti/ituous.']  Expensiveness; 
costliness. 

I  will  not  fall  out  with  those  that  can  reconcile 
sumptuousruss  and  charity.  Boyle. 

SUN,  sin.  71.  s.  [_suimo,  Golhick;  f  unna, 
ruiine,  Saxon;  son,  Dutch.] 

1.  The  luminary  tiiat  makes  the  day. 

Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  burn, 
Nor  storms  do  turn .'  Sidney, 

Bid  her  steal  into  the  pleached  bow'r. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripen'd  by  the  sun, 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter.  Shakspeare. 

Though  there  be  but  one  sun  existing  in  the 
world,  yet  the  idea  of  it  being  abstiacted,  so  thai 
more  substances  might  each  agree  in  it,  it  is  as 
much  a  sort  as  if  there  were  as  many  suns  as  there 
are  stars.  Locke. 

By  night,  by  day,  from  pole  to  pole  they  run; 
Or  from  the  setting  seek  the  rising  sun.        Hartt. 

2.  A  sunny  place;  a  place  eminently  warm- 
ed by  the  sun. 

This  place  has  choice  of  sun  and  shade.  Milton 

3.  Any  tiling  eminently  sjilendid. 

i  will  never  consent  to  put  out  the  sun  of  sove- 
reignty to  posterity,  and  all  succeeding  kings. 

King  Charles. 

4.  Under  the  Sun.  In  this  world.  A  pro- 
verbial expression. 

There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.        Eccles. 
To  Sun,  si'in.  v.  a.    [from  the  noun.]    To 
insolate;  to  expose  to  the  sun;  to  warm 
in  the  sun. 

The  cry  to  shady  delve  him  brought  at  last. 
Where  Mammon  earst  did  sun  his  treasury. 

Spenser. 
What  aim'st  thou  at;  delicious  fare; 
And  then  to  sun  thyself  in  open  air.  Diyden. 

Su'nbe.^m,  siln'b6nie.  n.s.  [s«n  and  btam.l 
Ray  of  the  sun. 

The  Roman  eagle,  wing'd 
From  t'le  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
Vanisb'd  in  the  sunbeams.  Shakspeare^ 

Gliding  through  the  ev'n 
On  a  sunbeam.  MUton. 

There  was  a  God,  a  being  distinct  from  this  visi- 
ble world;  and  this  was  a  truth  wrote  with  a  swn- 
beam,  legible  to  all  mankind,  and  received  by  uni- 
versal consent.  South. 
Su'nbeat,   sdn'bdte.  /lart.  adj.  [suw  and 
beat.]  Shone  on  fiercely  by  the  sun. 
Its  length  runs  level  with  th'  Atlanlick  main. 
And  wearies  fruitful  Nilus  to  convey 
His  sunbeat  waters  by  so  long  a  way.           Dryden. 
Su'nbhight,    siln'brite.    adj.     [^sun  and 
bright.~\  Resembling  the  sun  in  bright- 
ness. 

Gathering  up  himself  out  of  the  mire, 
With  his  uneven  wings  did  fiercely  fall 
Upfti  \i'\% sunbright  shield.  Spenser. 

Now  would  1  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
How  and  which  way  I  may  bestow  myself. 
To  be  regarded  in  hxiv sunbright  eye.     Shakspeare. 

High  in  the  midst,  exalted  as  a  god, 
Th'  apostate  in  his  sunbiight  chariot  sat, 
Idol  of  majesty  divine!  inclos'd 
With  flaming  cherubims  and  golden  shields.  MUt. 

Sunbu'rmng,  sun'burn-ing.  n.  s.  [««n 
and  burning-.']  The  effect  of  the  sun 
upon  the  face. 

If  thou  can'st  love  a  fellow  of  this  temper,  Kate, 

whose  face  is  not  worth  sunburning,  let  thine  eye 

be  thy  conk.  Shakspeare. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  darken  the  colour  of 

the  skin,  which  we  call  sunburning.  Boyle. 

Su'nburn'1,  siin'biirnt.  f:art.  adj.  \_sun  and 

burnt.] 
I.  Tanned;  discoloured  by  the  sun. 
Where  such  radiant  lights  have  shone, 
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No  wonder  if  her  cheeks  be  grown 

Sunburnt  with  lustre  of  her  own.  Cleaveland. 

Sunburnt  and  swarthy  though  she  be, 
She'll  fire  for  winter  nights  provide.  Dryden. 

One  of  them,  older  and  more  sunburnt  than  the 
rest,  told  him  he  had  a  widow  in  his  line  of  life. 

Mdison. 
2.  Scorched  by  the  sun. 

How  many  nations  of  the  sun6«rn(  soil 
Does  Niger  bless?  how  many  drink  the  Nile? 

Blachnore. 
Su'nclad,   sin'klad.  fiart.  adj.   [sun  and 

clad.]  Clothed  in  radiance;  bright. 
Su'nday,  si!in'd^.  "3  n.  s.    [sun  and  day.~\ 
The  day  anciently  dedicated  to  the  sun; 
the  first  day  of  the  week;  the  christian 
sabbath. 

If  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a  yoke, 
•wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays. 

Shakspeare. 

An'  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she  would  be  as  fair 

on  Friday  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday.         Shakspeare. 

At  prime  they  enter'd  on  the  Sunday  morn; 
Rich  tap'stry  spreads  the  streets.  Dryden. 

Our  ardent  labours  (or  the  toys  we  seek, 
Join  night  to  day,  and  Sunday  to  the  week.  Young. 
To  Su'ndeh,  sun'dCir.  v.  a.  [f  yinbjiian, 
Sax.]  To  part;  10  separate;  to  divide. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Shakspeare. 
It  is  sundred  from  the  main  land  by  a  sandy  plain. 

Carew. 
She  that  should  all  parts  to  re-union  bow. 
She  that  had  all  magnetick  force  alone, 
To  draw  and  fasten  sundred  parts  in  one.      Donne. 

A  sundred  clock  is  piecemeal  laid. 
Not  to  be  lost,  but  by  the  maker's  hand 
Repolish'd,  without  error  then  to  stand.       Donne. 
When  both  the  chiefs  arc  sundered  (rom  the  fight, 
Then  to  the  lawful  king  restore  his  right.   Dryden. 

Th'  enormous  weight  was  cast, 
Which  Grantor's  body  s%mder''d  at  the  waist.  Dryd. 

Bears,  tigers,  wolves,  the  lion's  angry  brood. 
Whom  heav'n  endu'd  with  principles  of  blood. 
He  wisely  sunrfer'd  from  the  rest,  to  yell 
In  forests.  Dryden. 

Bring  me  lightning,  give  me  thunder; 
— Jove  may  kill,  but  ne'er  shall  sunder.  Granville, 
Su'nder,  siin'dir.  n.  s.  [j-unbep,  Saxon.] 
Two;  two  parts. 

He  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutleth  the  spear  in 
sunder.  Psalms. 

Su'ndew,  sin'dii.  n.  s.  [ros  solis,  Latin.] 
An  herb.  jiinsworth. 

Su'ndial,  s\ln'di-al.  «.  s.  [sun  and  dial.] 
A  marked  plate  on  which  the  shadow 
points  the  hour. 

All  your  graces  no  more  you  shall  have, 
Than  a  sundial  in  a  grave.  Donne. 

The  body,  though  it  really  moves,  yet  not  chang- 
ing perceivable  distance,  seems  to  stand  still;  as  is 
evident  in  the  shadows  of  sundials.  Locke. 

Su'ndry,  sdn'dr^.  adj.  [punbep,  Saxon.] 
Several;  more  than  one. 

That  law,  which  as  it  is  laid  up  in  the  bosom  of 

God,  we  call  eternal,  receiveth,  according  unto  the 

diflerent  kind  of  things  which  are  subject  unto  it, 

ditlereiit  and  sundry  kinds  of  names.  Hooker. 

Not  of  one  nation  was  it  peopled,  but  of  sundry 

people  of  different  manners.  Spenser. 

But,  dallying  in  this  place  so  long  why  do'st  thou 

dwell. 

So  many  sundry  things  here  having  yet  to  tell? 

Drayton. 

He  caused  him  to  be  arrested  upon  complaint  of 

sundry  grievous  oppressions.  Duties. 

How  can  she  several  bodies  know. 
If  in  hei-self  a  body's  form  she  bear? 

How  can  a  mirrour  sundry  faces  show, 
If  from  all  shapes  and  forms  it  be  not  clear?  Davies. 


I  have  composed  sundry  collects,  as  the  Adven- 
tual.  Quadragesimal,  Paschal  or  Pentecostal. 

Sanderson. 

Sundry  foes  the  rural  realm  surround.     Dryden. 

Su'nflower,   siin'floi-fir.    n.  s.    [corona 

solis,  Latin.]  A  plant.  ^    ^     Miller. 

Su'nflower    Liltle,     sun'fl6vi-ur.     n.   s. 

[heliavthemum,  Lat.]  A  plant.     Miller. 

Sung,  siing.    The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

sing. 

A  larger  rock  then  heaving  from  the  plain. 
He  whirl'd  it  round,  it  sung  across  the  main.  Pope. 

From  joining  stones  the  city  sprung. 
While  to  his  harp  divine  Amphion  sung.        Pope. 
Sunk,  sAngk-^^^  The  pret.  and  part.  pass, 
of  sink. 

We  have  large  caves :  the  deepest  are  sunk  six 
hundred  fathom,  and  some  digged  and  made  under 
great  hills.  Bacon. 

Thus  we  act,  and  thus  we  are. 
Or  toss'd  by  hope,  or  sunk  by  care.  Prior. 

Sunk  in  Thalestris'  arms  the  nymph  he  found. 

Pope. 
His  spirit  quite  sunk  with  those  reflections  that 
solitude  and  disappointments  bring,  he  is  utterly 
undistinguished  and  forgotten.  Swift- 

Su'nless,  ijiln'les.  adj.  [from  sun.']  Want- 
ing sun;  wanting  warmth. 

He  thrice  happy  on  the  sunless  side. 
Beneath  the  whole  collected  shade  reclines. 

Thomson. 
Su'nlike,   siln'like.   adj.  [sun  and  like.] 
Resembling  the  sun. 

The  quantity  of  light  in  this  bright  luminary, 
and  in  the  sunlike  fixt  stars,  must  be  continually 
decreasing.  Cheyne. 

Su'nny,  siln'n^.  adj.  [from  sun.] 

1.  Resembling  the  sun;  bright. 

She  saw  Duessa  sunny  bright, 
Adorn'd  with  gold  and  jewels  shining  clear.  Spens. 

The  eldest,  that  Fidelia  hight, 
Like  sunny  beams  threw  from  her  crystal  face. 

Spenser. 
My  decay'd  fair 
A  sunny  look  of  his  would  soon  repair.  Shakspeare. 

The  chymist  feeds 
Perpetual  flames,  whose  unresisted  force 
O'er  sand  and  ashes,  and  the  stubborn  flint 
Prevailing,  turns  into  a  fusilesea. 
That  in  his  furnace  bubbles  sunny  red.        Philips. 

2.  Exposed  to  the  sun;  bright  with  the 
sun. 

About  me  round  I  saw 
Hill,  dale,  and  shady  woods,  and  sunny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  murm'ring  streams.       Milton. 

Him  walking  on  a  sunny  hill  he  found.    Milton. 

The  filmy  gossamer  now  flits  no  more. 
Nor  halcyons  bask  on  the  short  sunny  shore.  Dryd. 

But  what  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
Her  blooming  mountains,  and  her  sunny  shores. 
With  all  the  gifts  that  heaven  and  earth  impart. 
The  smiles  of  nature,  and  the  charms  of  art. 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  valleys  reigns, 
And  tyranny  usurps  her  happy  plains?        Mdison. 

3.  Coloured  by  the  sun. 

Her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    Shaksp. 
Su'nrise,  sun'rize.  )        n.  s.  [sun 

SuNRi'siNG,  sun'riz-ing.*"5    s^ndrising.] 

1.  Morning;  the  appearance  of  the  sun. 

Send  out  a  pursuivant 
To  Stanley's  regiment;  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sunrisiiig.  Shakspeare. 

They  intend  to  prevent  the  sunrising.      Walton. 

We  now  believe  the  Copernican  system;  yet, 
upon  ordinary  occasions,  we  shall  still  use  the  po- 
pular terms  of  sum-ise  and  sunset.  Bentley. 

2.  East. 

In  those  days  the  giants  of  Libanus  mastered  all 
nations,  from  the  sunrising  to  the  sunset.  Raleigh. 
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Su'nset,  siln's^t.  n.  s.  [sun  and  set.] 
I.  Close  of  the  day;  evening. 

When  the  sun  sets  the  air  doth  drizzle  dew; 
But  for  the  sunset  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright.  Shakspeare. 

The  stars  are  of  greater  use  than  for  men  to  gaze 
on  after  sunset.  Raleigh. 

At  sunset  to  their  ships  they  make  return, 
And  snore  secure  on  deck  till  rosy  morn.     Dryden. 

He  now,  observant  of  the  parting  ray, 
Eyes  the  calm  sunset  of  thy  various  day.  Pope. 
West. 
Su'nshine,  sAn'shine.  n.  .?.  [sun  and 
shine.  Milton  seams  to  accent  it  stin- 
shine.]  Action  of  the  sun;  place  where 
the  heat  and  lustre  of  the  sun  are  pow- 
erful. 

That  man  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  ripens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour. 
Would  he  abuse  the  count'nance  of  the  king, 
Alack,  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach. 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness!  Shakspeare. 

He  bad  been  many  years  in  that  sunsAine,  when 
a  new  comet  appear'd  in  court.  Clarendon. 

Sight  no  obstacle  found  here,  nor  shade. 
But  all  sunshine,  as  when  his  beams  at  noon 
Culminate  from  th'  equator.  Milton. 

I  that  in  his  absence 
Blaz'd  like  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude. 
Now  in  his  brighter  suns/iine  am  not  seen.  Denhatn. 

Nor  can  we  this  weak  shower  a  tempest  call, 
But  drops  of  heat  that  in  the  sunshine  fall.     Dryd. 

The  more  favourable  you  are  to  me,  the  more 
distinctly  I  see  my  faults:  spots  and  blemishes  are 
never  so  plainly  discovered  as  in  the  brightest  suU' 
shine.  Pope. 

Su'nshine,  sCin'shine.  >    adj.  [from  sun- 
Su'nshiny,  siln'shi-n^.  5      shi7ie.]    It  was 
anciently  accented  on  the  second  syl- 
lable. 

1.  Bright  with  the  sun. 

About  ten  in  the  morning,  in  sunshiny  weather, 
we  took  several  sorts  of  paper  stained.  Boyle. 

The  cases  prevent  the  bees  getting  abroad  upon 
eveiy  sunshine  day.  Mortimer. 

2.  Bright  like  the  sun. 

The  fruitful-headed  beast,  amaz'd 
At  flashing  beams  of  that  sunshiny  shield. 
Became  stark  blind,  and  all  his  senses  daz'd. 
That  down  he  tumbled.  Spenser. 

To  Sup,  sdp.  v.  a.  [super.,  Norman  Fr. 
fupan,  Sax.  soefien.,  Dutch.]  To  drink 
by  mouthfuls;  to  drink  by  little  at  a 
time;  to  sip. 

Then  took  the  angry  witch  her  golden  cup, 
Which  still  she  bore  replete  with  magick  arts. 
Death  and  despair  did  many  thereof  sup.  Spens. 
There  I'll  find  a  purer  air 
To  feed  my  life  with:  there  I'll  sup 
Balm  and  nectar  in  my  cup.  Crashaw. 

We  saw  it  smel'ing  to  every  thing  set  in  the 
room;  and  when  it  had  smelt  to  them  all,  ii  sup- 
ped up  the  milk.  Ray. 

He  call'd  for  drink;  you  saw  him  sup 
Potable  gold  in  golden  cup.  Swift. 

To  SUP,  Slip.  V.  n.  [soufier,  Fr.]  To  eat 
the  evening  meal. 

You'll  sup  with  me? 
— Anger 's  my  meat:  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding.  Shakspeare. 

When  they  had  supped,  they  brought  Tobias  in. 

1  Tobit. 

There's  none  observes,  much  less  repines. 

How  often  this  man  sups  or  dines.  Corew. 

I  see  all  the  pilgrims  in  the  Canterbury  tales  as 

distinctly  as  if  I  had  supped  with  them.       Dryden. 

Late  returning  home,  he  supped  at  ease.  Dryden. 

To  Sup,  slip  v.  a.  To  treat  with  supper. 

He's  almost  supp'd;    why  have  you  left  the 

chamber?  Shakspearts 
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Sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all.    Shaksp. 
Let  what  you  have  within  be  brought  abroad, 
To  sup  tlie  stranger.  Chapman. 

Sup,  sup.  ?i.  s.  [from  the  verb.]    A  small 
draiiglit;  a  mouthful  of  liquor. 

Tom  Thumb  had  got  a  little  sup, 
And  Tomalin  .-caret  kist  the  cup.  Drayton. 

A  pigeon  saw  the  picture  of  a  glass  with  water 
in 't,  and  Oew  eagerly  up  to  H  for  a  sup  to  quench 
her  thirst.  UEstrange. 

The  least  transgression  of  your's,  if  it  be  only 
two  bits  and  one  sup  more  than  your  stint,  is  a  great 
debauch.  Swift. 

Su'pER,    siVp^r,    in    composition,    notes 
either  more  than  another,  or  more  than 
enough,  or  on  the  top. 
Su'pERABLE,  su'p^r-a-bl.*°^  484462  adj^  ^g^^. 
fitrabilis.,  Latin;  sufierablet  Fr.]    Con- 
querable; such  as  may  be  overcome. 
Su'pF.UABLENKSs,    su'p6r-a-bl-n^s.    n.   s. 
[from  sufierable.~\  Quality  of  being  con- 
querable. 
Tv  SoPERABo'uND,  sii-p^r-a-b66nci'.  v.  n. 
\j-,ufier  and  abound.'^  To  be  exuberant; 
to  be  stored  with  more  than  enough. 

This  case  returneth  again  at  this  timC;  rxceptlbc 
clemency  of  his  majesty  superabound.  bacon. 

She  supcrabounds  with  corn,  which  is  quickly 
convertible  to  coin.  Howel. 

SiJPfe.K.\Bu'NDANCE,su-p^r-u-b5n'danse.  n. 
s.  ;  iu/ier  av.d  abundance.'^  More  than 
enoui;h;  great  quantity. 

The  precipitation  of  the  vetretative  terrestrial 
ntafter  at  the  deluge  amongst  the  sand,  was  to  re- 
trench the  luxury  and  superabundance  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  earth.  Woodward. 

Superabu'ndant,  siip^r-a-bun'dant.  adj. 
[sufier  and  abundant.'^  Being  more  than 
enough. 

So  much  superabundant  zeal  could  have  no  other 
design  than  to  damp  that  spirit  raised  against  Wood. 

Swijt. 
Super  ARu'NDANTLY,su-p^r-a-biin'dant-l^. 
adv.  [from  su/ierabiindant.']  More  than 
sufficiently. 

Nothing  but  the  uncreated  Infinite  can  adequate- 
ly fill  and  superabundantly  satisfy  the  desire. 

Cheyne. 
To  Supera'dd,  su-pSr-ad'.  r.  a.  \^su/ier- 
addo,  Lat.]    To  add  over  and  above;  to 
join  any  thing  extrinsick. 

The  peacock  laid  it  extremely  to  heart  that  he 
had  not  the  nightingale's  voice  superadded  to  the 
beauty  of  plumes.  VEstrangt. 

The  schools  dispute,  whether  in  morals  the  ex- 
ternal action  superadds  any  thing  of  good  or  evil 
to  the  internal  elicit  act  of  the  will:  but  certainly 
the  enmity  of  our  judgments  is  wrought  up  to  an 
high  pitch  before  it  rages  in  an  open  denial.  South. 
Tie  strength  of  any  living  creature,  in  those  ex- 
ternal motions,  is  something  distinct  from  and  su- 
peradded unto  its  natural  gravity.  WilJdns. 
SuPERADDi'ndN,  su-p^r-ad-dish'6n.  n.  s. 

[sufier  and  addition?^ 
1.  The  act  of  adding  to  something  else. 
The  fabrick  of  the  eye,  its  safe  and  useful  situa- 
tion, and  the  super  addition  of  muscles,  are  a  certain 
pledge  of  the  existence  of  God.  More. 

3.  That  which  is  added. 

Of  these,  much  more  than  of  the  Nicene  super- 
additions,  it  may  be  afBrmed,  that  being  the  expli- 
cations of  the  father  of  the  church,  and  not  of  a  whole 
universal  council,  they  were  not  necessary  to  be  ex- 
plicitly acknowledged.  Hammond. 
An  animal,  in  the  course  of  hard  labour,  seems 
to  be  nothing  but  vessels:  let  thf  same  animal  con- 
tinue long  in  rest,  it  will  perhaps  double  its  weight 


and  bulk:  this  superadd^ion  is  nothing  but  fat. 

Jirbuthnot. 
Superadve'nient,      su-p^r-ad-v6'n6-^nt. 
adj.  \_su/ieradveniena,  Latin.] 

1.  Coming  to  the  increase  or  assistance  of 
something. 

The  soul  of  man  may  have  matter  of  triumph, 
when  he  has  done  bravely  by  a  superadvenitnt  as- 
sistance of  his  God.  More. 

2.  Coming  unexpectedly. 
To  Supera'nnuate,  su-p^r-lln'nu-ite.  x'.c 

\^su/ier  and  annus,  Latin.]  To  impair  or 
disquality  by  age  or  length  of  life. 

If  such  depravities  be  yet  alive,  deformity  need 
not  despair,  nor  will  the  eldest  hopes  be  ever  super- 
annuated. Brown 

When  the  sacramental  test  was  put  in  execution, 
the  justices  of  peace  through  Ireland,  that  had  laid 
down  their  commissions,  amounted  only  to  a  duz<>,n, 
and  those  of  the  lowest  fortune,  and  some  of  tlnn) 
superonnuo/ed.  Swift- 

To  Supera'nnuate, su-p^r-dn'nu-4te  v.n. 
To  last  beyond  the  year.  Not  in  use. 

The  dying  of  the  roots  of  plants  that  are  annual, 
is  by  the  over-expence  of  the  sap  into  stalk  and 
leaves;  which  being  prevented,  they  will  superan- 
nuate. Bacon. 

Supera'nnuation,  sA-p^r-an-nu-4'sh^n. 
72.  8.  [from  superannuate.^  The  state 
of  being  disciualified  by  years. 
SUPE'RB,  su-p£rb'.  adj.  [sufierbe,  Fr. 
su/ierbus,  Latin.]  Grand;  pompous; 
lofty;  august;  stately;  magnificent. 
Supe'rb-lily,  su-p^rb'lil-1^.  n.  s.  \jnetho- 

nica,  Latin.]     A  flower. 
Supe'rbly,    su-pdrb'16.    adv.    [from  su- 

fierb.~\    In  a  superb  manner, 
Superca'rgo,  su-p^r-k5.r'g6.  n.  s.  [sufier 
and  cargo.']  An  officer  in  the  ship  whose 
business  is  to  manage  the  trade. 

I  only  wear  it  in  a  land  of  Hectors, 
Thieves,  supercargoes,  sharpers,  and  directors. 

Pope. 
SuPERCELE'sTiAL,su-p^r-sfe-l^s'tshal.  ct(/. 
[^sufier  and  celestial.]  Placed  above  the 
firmament. 

I  dare  not  think  that  any  supercelestial  heaven,  or 
whatsoever  else,  net  himself,  was  increate  and  eter-  I 
nal.  Raleigh. 

Many  were  for  fetching  down  I  know  not  what 
superceleslial  waters  for  the  purpose.       Woodward. 
Superche'ry,  su-p^r-tsh^r'rd.  n.  s.  [An 
old  word  of  French  original.]     Deceit; 
cheating. 
SUPERCrLIOUS,   su-p^r-sil'yCis.    adj. 
[from  sufiercilium,  Latin.]     Haughty; 
dogmatical;  dictatorial;  arbitrary;  des- 
potick;  overbearing. 

Those  who  are  one  while  courteous  within  a  small 
time  after  are  so  supercilious,  fierce,  and  exceptions, 
that  they  are  short  of  the  true  character  of  friend- 
ship. South. 
Several  supercilious  criticks  will  treat  an  author 
with  the  greatest  contempt,  if  he  fancies  the  old 
Romans  wore  a  girdle.                                .^ddismi. 
SuPERci'nousLY,   su-per-sil'yfis-1^.  adv. 
[from  supercilious.']  Haughtily;  dogma- 
tically; contemptuously. 

He,  who  was  a  punctual  man  in  point  of  honour, 
received  this  address  superdlioxisly  enough,  sent  it 
to  the  king  without  performing  the  least  ceremony. 

Clarendon. 
Superci'liousness,  su-p^r-sil'y6s-n^s."3 
n.  s.  [from  supercilious.]  Haughtiness; 
contemptuousness. 


Superoonce'ption,  su-p4r-k6n-sdp'shiaii. 
n.  a.  [^aupcr  and  conception.]  A  con- 
ception admitted  after  another  concep- 
tion. 

Those  superconc^ptions,  where  one  child  was  like 
the  father,  the  other  like  the  adulterer,  teem  idle. 

Brown. 
Superoo'nsequence,         su-pfir-k6n's6- 
kw^nse.  n.  s.  [^sufier  a.nd  consequence.] 
Remote  consequence. 

Not  attaining  the  deuteroscopy,  and  second  inten- 
tion  of  the  words,  they  ooiit  their  superconfe^uence.-; 
and  coherences.  Brown. 

Supercre'scence,  su-pir-krds'sinse.  n.«. 
[^auper  and  cresco,  Latin.]  That  which 
grows  upon  another  growing  thing. 

Wherever  it  groweth  it  maintains  a  regular  figure, 
like  other  supercrescences,  and  like  such  as,  living 
upon  the  slock  of  others,  are  termed  parasitical 
plants.  firoton. 

Supere'minence,  su-p^r-^m'mi-n^nse.  \ 

SupERE'MiNEN0Y,su-p^r-6m'md-n^n-s^. 
n.  s.    [super  and  tmineo,  Latin.]     Un- 
common degree  of  eminence;  eminence 
above  others  though  eminent. 

The  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  be  is  primate 
over  all  England,  and  metropolitan,  has  a  superemi- 
nency,  and  even  some  power  over  the  archbishop 
of  York.  ^yliffe. 

Supere'minent,  su-pdr-dm'md-ndnt.  adj. 
[super  and  eminent.]  Eminent  in  a  high 
degree. 

As  humility  is  in  suitors  a  decent  virtue,  so  the 
testification  thereof  by  such  effectual  acknowledg- 
ments not  only  argueth  a  sound  apprehension  of 
his  supereminent  glory  and  majesty  before  whom 
we  stand,  but  putteth  also  into  his  hands  a  kind  of 
pledge  or  bond  for  security  against  our  untbank- 
fulness.  Hooker. 

Supere'minently,  su-p^r-^m'mi-ndnt-ld. 
adv.  [irom  supereminent.]  In  the  most 
eminent  manner. 

To  Supere'rogate,  su-p4r-^r'r6-gite.  v. 
n.  [super  and  erogatio,  Latin.]  To  do 
more  than  duty  requires. 

So  by  an  abbey's  skeleton  of  late, 
I  heard  an  eccho  supererogate 
Through  imperfection,  and  the  voice  restore. 
As  if  she  had  the  hiccup  o'er  and  o'er.   Cleaveland. 
Aristotle  acted  his  own  instructions,  and  his  ob- 
sequious sectators  have  supererogated  in  observance. 

Glanville. 
Supereroga'tion,  su-p^r-^r-ro-gi'shfin. 
n.  s.  [from  supererogate.]  Performance 
of  more  than  duty  requires. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  works  of  supereroga/ioM, 
no  man  can  do  more  than  needs,  and  is  his  duty  to 
do,  by  way  of  preparation  for  another  world. 

Tillotson. 
Supere'rogatory,  su-p^r-^r'r6-g4-idr-6. 
®i2     adj.     [from   supererogate.]     Per- 
formed beyond  the  strict  demands  of 
duty. 

Supererogatory  services,  and  too  great  benefits 
from  subjects  to  kings,  are  of  dangerous  conse- 
quence. Howel. 
SuPEREXALTA'TI0N,s6-p^r-dgZ-il-ti'shtSn. 

72.  8.  [super  and  exalt.]  Elevation  above 
the  common  rate. 

In  a  sttperexa/iolion  of  courage,  they  seem  as 
greedy  of  death  as  of  victory.  Holyday. 

jSupere'xcellent,  su-p^r-^k's^l-l^nt.  adj. 
I      [super  and  excellent  ]      Excellent  be- 
yond common  degrees  of  excellence. 
We  discern  not  the  abuse;  sufifer  him  to  persuade 
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us  that  we  are  as  gods,  something  so  super  excellent, 
that  all  must  reverence  and  adore.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Superexoke'scence,  su-p^r-^ks-kr^s'- 
s^nse.  n.  s.  [sufier  and  excrescence.^ 
Something  superfluously  growing. 

As  the  escar  separated  between  the  scarifications, 
1  rubbed  the  superexcrescence  of  flesh  with  the  vitriol 
stone.  Wiseman. 

To  Superfe'tate,  su-pSr-ft'tite.  v.  n. 
[sufier  SLndf^tus,  Latin.]  To  conceive 
after  conception. 

The  female  brings  forth  twice  in  one  month,  and 
so  is  said  to  supeijetate;  which,  saith  Aristotle,  is 
because  her  eggs  are  hatched  in  her  one  after  an- 
other. Greto. 
Superfeta'tion,  su-per-f6-ta'shfin.    n.  s. 
[sufier/etatioTiy  French;   from  sufierfe- 
tate^  One  conception  following  another, 
so  that  both  are  in  the  womb  together, 
but  come  not  to  their  full  lime  for  deli- 
very together.                                 Quincy. 
Superfttation  must  be  by  abundance  of  sap  in  the 
bough  that  putteth  it  forth.                             Bacon 
If  the  super/elation  be  made  with  considerable  in- 
termission, tne  latter  most  commonly  becomes  abor- 
tive; for  the  first  bemg  confirmed  engrosseth  the  ali- 
ment from  the  other.                                     Brown. 
Su'pERFicE,  su'p^r-fis.i-'2  n.  s.  \jsufierjicie , 
French;  superficies.^  Latin.J     Outside; 
surface. 

Then  if  it  rise  not  to  the  former  height 
Oi  supeijice,  conclude  that  soil  is  light.       Dryden. 
SUPERFI'CIAL,     su-p^r-fish'al.      adj. 
\^sufierficiel,  French;   from   superficies, 
Latin.] 

1 .  Lying  on  the  surface;  not  reaching  be- 
low the  surface 

That,  upon  the  superficial  ground,  heat  and  moist- 
ure cause  putrefaction,  in  England  is  found  not  true. 

Bacon. 

From  these  phaenomena  several  have  concluded 
some  general  rupture  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
earth .  Burnet- 

There  is  not  one  infidel  living  so  ridiculous  as  to 
pretend  to  solve  the  phaenomena  of  sight,  or  cogita- 
tion, by  those  fleeting  superficial  films  of  bodies. 

Bentley, 

2.  Shallow;  contrived  to  cover  somethhig. 

This  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  to  her  worthy  praise.       Shakspeare. 

3.  Shallow;  not  profound;  smattering;  not 
learned. 

Their  knowledge  is  so  very  superficial,  and  so 
ill-grounded,  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  de- 
scribe in  what  consists  the  beauty  of  those  works. 

Dryden. 

Superkicia'lity,  su-p^r-fish-e-al'^-te.  n. 
s.  [from  superficial.]  The  quality  of  be- 
ing superficial. 

By  these  salts  the  colours  of  bodies  receive  de- 
grees of  lustre  or  obscurity,  superficiality  or  profun- 
dity. Brown. 
SuPERFi'ciALLy,     su-pSr-fish'al-^.     adv. 
[from  superficial.~\ 

1.  On  the  surface;  not  below  the  surface 

2.  Without  penetration;  without  close 
heed. 

Perspective  hath  been  with  some  diligence  in- 
quired; but  the  nature  of  sounds  in  general  hath 
been  superficially  oiiserved.  Bacon. 

His  eye  so  superficiall--,   "jrveys 
These  things,  as  not  to  mind  from  whence  they  grow, 
Deep  underground.  Milton. 

3.  Without  going  deep;  without  searching 
to  the  bottom  of  tluniis. 

You  have  said  well; 


But  on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  band 
Have  gloz'd  but  superficially.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  laid  down  superficially  my  present  thoughts. 

Dryden. 
SuPERFl'olALNESS,  SU-p^f-flSh'dl-n^S.  n.  S. 

[from  superficial.] 

1.  Shallowness;  position  on  the  surface. 

2.  Slight   knowledge;   false   appearance; 
show  without  substance. 

SUPERFJ'CIES,  sii-pdr-fish'^z.*"*  n.s. 

[Latin.]  Outside;  surface;  superfice. 

He  on  her  superficies  stretch'd  his  line.     Sandys. 

A  convex  mirrour  makes  objects  in  the  middle 

to  come  out  from  the  superficies:  the  painter  must, 

in  respect  of  the  light  and  shadows  of  his  figures, 

give  them  more  relievo.  Dryden. 

Superfi'ne,  su-pdr-f  ine'.«24   q^j^    [super 

and^ne.]  Eminently  fine. 

Some,  by  this  journey  of  Jason,  understand  the 
mystery  of  the  philosopher's  stone;  to  which  also 
other  svtperfine  chymists  draw  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules.  VEstrange. 

If  you  observe  your  cyder,  by  interposing  it  be- 
tween a  candle  and  your  eye,  to  be  very  transpa- 
rent, it  may  be  called  superfine.  Mortimer. 
Superflu'ence,  su-p^r-flu'^nse.  n.  s. 
[super  and  fiuo,  Latin.]  More  than  is 
necessary. 

The  superjluence  of  grace  is  ordinarily  propor- 
tioned to  the  faithful  discharge  of  former  trusts, 
making  use  of  the  foregoing  sufficient  grace. 

Hammond, 
Superflu'itanoe,  su-per-flu'^-tanse.  n.  s. 
[super  and  fiuito,  Latin.]     The  act  of 
floating  above. 

Spermaceti,  which  is  a  superfiuitance  on  the  sea, 
is  not  the  sperm  of  a  whale.  Brown. 

SuPERFLu'iTANT,    su-per-flu'^-tant.    adj. 
[superfiuitanSf  Lat.]  Floating  above. 

A  chalky  earth,  beaten  and  steeped  in  water, 
affordeth  a  cream  or  fatness  on  the  top,  and  a  gross 
subsidence  at  the  bottom:  out  of  the  cream,  or  su- 
perfiuitance, the  finest  dishes  are  made ;  out  of  the 
residence,  the  coarser.  Brown. 

SuPERFLu'iTY,su-p^r-flu'^-t^.72.s.  [«w/2er- 
fiuite,  Fr.  from  superfiuous.]  More 
than  enough;  plenty  beyond  use  or  ne- 
cessity.   Not  in  use. 

Having  this  way  eased  the  church,  as  they 
thought,  of  superfluity,  they  went  on  till  they  had 
plucked  up  even  those  things  which  also  had  taken 
a  great  deal  deeper  root.  Hooker. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing;  therefore  it  is  no 
mean  happiness  to  be  seated  in  the  mean:  super- 
fiuity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but  competency 
lives  longer.  Shakspeare. 

A  quiet  mediocrity  is  still  to  be  preferred  before 
a  troubled  superfluity.  Suckling. 

Like  the  sun,  let  bounty  spread  her  ray, 
And  shine  that  superfiuity  away.  Pope. 

Supe'rfluous,  su-per'fiu-us.*^8  adj.  [su- 
per and  fiuo,  Latin;  superfiu,  French  j 
Exuberant;  more  than  enough;  unne- 
cessary; off'ensive  by  being  more  than 
sufficient. 

I  think  it  superfluous  to  use  any  words  of  a  sub- 
ject so  praised  in  itself  as  it  needs  no  praises. 

Sidney. 

When  a  thing  ceaseth  to  be  available  unto  the 

end  which  gave  it  being,  the  continuance  of  it  must 

then  appear  superfluous.  Hooker. 

Our  superfluom  lacqueys  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Shak':peare. 

A  proper  tnlo  of  a  peace,  and  purchased 
At  a  superflucw)  rate.  Shakspeare. 

As  touciiiiig  tho  rainistring  to  the  saints,  it  is 
superfluous  to  write.  2  Corinthians- 


Horace  will  our  superfluous  branches  prune, 
Give  us  new  rules,  and  set  our  harps  in  tune. 

Roscommon  - 
If  ye  know. 
Why  ask  ye,  and  superfluous  begin 
Your  message,  like  to  end  as  much  in  vain?    Milton. 
His  conscience  chear'd  him  with  a  life  well  spent, 
His  prudence  a  swper/Iuous  something  lent, 
Which  made  the  poor  who  took;  and  poor  who  g.ive, 
content.  Harte. 

Supe'rfluousness,,  su-p^i-'flu-us-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  superfluous.']    The  state  of  being 
superfluous. 
Supe'rflux,  su'pSr-fluks.  n.s.  [super  and 
fluxus^  Latin.]  That  which  is  more  than 
is  wanted. 

Take  physick,  pomp; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel. 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superfiux  to  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Superhu'man,  su-p^r-hu'man,  adj.  [su- 
per and  humanus.,  Latin.]     Above  the 
nature  or  power  of  man. 
SuPERiMPREGNA'TioN,su-per-im-pr^g-ni'- 
shiin.  n.  s.    [super  and  in)pretfnation.~\ 
Superconception;  superfetation. 
Superinou'mbent,     su-per-in-ktjm'b^nt. 
adj.  [super  and  incumbejis,  Latin.]  Ly- 
ing on  the  top  of  something  else. 

It  is  sometimes  so  extremely  violent,  that  it  forces 
ihc  superincumbent  strata;  breaks  them  throughout, 
and  thereby  perfectly  undermines  and  ruins  their 
foundations.  Woodward. 

To  SuPERiNDu'cE,    su-p^r-in-duse'.  v.  a. 
[super  and  induce,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  bring  in  as  an  addition  to  something 
else. 

To  superinduce  any  virtue  upon  a  person,  take  the 
living  creature  in  which  that  virtue  is  most  eminent. 

Bacon. 
Custom  and  corruption  superinduce   upon  us  a 
kind  of  necessity  of  going  on  as  we  began. 

L'' Estrange. 
Father  is  a  notion  superinduced  to  the  subsiance 
or  man,  and  refers  only  to  an  act  of  that  thing 
called  man,  whereby  he  contributed  to  the  genera- 
tion of  one  of  his  own  kind,  let  man  be  what  it  will. 

Locke. 
Long  custom  of  sinning  superinduces  upon  the 
soul  new  and  absurd  desires,  like  the  distemper  of 
the  soul,  feeding  only  upon  filth  and  corruption. 

South. 

2.  To  bring  on  as  a  thing  not  originally  be- 
longing to  that  on  which  it  is  brought. 

Relation  is  not  contained  in  the  real  existence  of 
things,  but  something  extraneous  and  superinduced. 

Locke. 
In  children,  savages,  and  ill-natured  people,  leai-n- 
ing  not  having  cast  their  native  thoughts  into  new 
moulds,  nor,  by  superinducing  foreign  doctrines, 
confounded  those  fair  characters  nature  had  writ- 
ten, their  innate  notions  might  lie  open,  Locke. 
Superindl'ction,  su-plr-in-dilk'shiln.7z.*. 
[from  super  and  induce.]  The  act  of  su- 
perinducing. 

A  good  inclination  is  but  the  first  nide  draught 
of  virtue;  the  superinduclion  of  ill  habits  quickly 
defaces  it.  South. 

Superinje'ction,  su-p^r-in-jdk'shilfi.  n.s. 
[super  and  injection,]  An  injection  suc- 
ceeding another.  Diet. 
SuPERiNSTiTu'TiON,su-pdr-in-st^-tu'shiin. 
n.  s.  [super  and  institution.  In  law.] 
One  institution  upon  another;  as  if  A  be 
instituted  and  admitted  to  a  benefice 
upon  a  title,  and  B  be  instituted  and  ad- 
mitted by  the  presentation  of  another. 

Bailey. 
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To  SUPERINTE'ND,  su-per-in-tend'. 
V.  a.  [^su/ier  and  intend.']  To  oversee; 
to  overlook;  to  take  care  of  others  with 
authority. 

Tbc  king  will  appoint  a  council,  who  may  super- 
intend tlie  works  of  this  nature,  and  regulate  what 
concerns  the  colonies.  Bacon. 

This  argues  design,  and  a  superintending  wisdom, 
power  and  providence  in  this  special  business  of 
food.  Derham. 

Angels,  good  or  bad,  must  be  furnished  with  pro- 
digious knowledge,  to  oversee  Persia  and  Grecia  of 
old ;  or  if  any  such  superintend  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain  now.  Walts. 

SuPEKiNTE'NDENCE,su-p^r-in-tdnd'^nse.  > 

SupERiNTE'NDENCY,su-pfir-in-tejid'^n-s^5 
n.  s.    [from  su/ier  and  intend.]     Supe- 

riour  care;  the  act  of  overseeing  with 

authority. 

Such  an  universal  superintendency  has  the  eye 
and  hand  of  Providence  over  all,  even  the  most 
minute  and  inconsiderable  things.  SovUh. 

The  divine  providence,  which  hath  a  visible  re- 
spect to  the  being  of  eveiy  man,  is  yet  more  observ- 
able in  its  superintendency  over  societies.       Grew. 

An  admirable  indication  of  the  divine  superin- 
tendence and  management.  Derham. 

Superinte'ndent,  su-p^r-in-t^nd'dnt.  n. 
s.  \_su/ierinter2denC,  French;  from  super- 
intend.] One  who  overlooks  others  au- 
thoritatively. 

Next  to  Brama,  one  Deuendre  is  the  supeririiend- 
ent  deity,  who  hath  many  more  under  him. 

Stillingfleet. 
The  world  pays  a  natural  veneration  to  men  of 
virtue,  and  rejoice  to  see  themselves  conducted  by 
those  who  act  under  the  care  of  a  Supreme  Bemg, 
and  who  think  themselves  accountable  to  the  great 
Judge  and  Superintendent  of  human  alfairs. 

Mdxson . 

Supi:rio'rity,  su-pe-r6-6r'e-t6.  n.s.  |_from 
su/ieriour.j  Preeminence;  the  quality  ol 
being  greater  or  higher  than  anoiiier  in 
any  respect. 

Bellaruiine  makes  the  formal  act  of  adoration  to 
be  subjection  to  a  supcriour;  but  he  makes  tht 
mere  appreliension  of  excellency  to  include  the 
I'onnal  reason  of  it;  whereas,  meie  excellency  with- 
out superiority  doth  nor  require  any  subjection  but 
only  estimation.  Slillingflett . 

The  person  who  advises,  does  in  that  particular 
cxcrcite  a  supenority  over  us,  thinking  us  defective 
iu  our  conduct  or  understanding.  Spectator. 

Supe'riour,   su-pe'r^-ur.i""    ^^fj^    [jsiijie- 

7-ieur,  French;  superior,  Latin.] 
I.  Higher;    greater  in  dignity  or  excel- 
lence;  preferable  or  preferred   to  an- 
other. 

In  commending  another,  you  do  yourself  right; 
for  he  that  you  commend  is  either  superiour  to  you 
m  thai  you  commend,  or  inferiour:  if  he  be  infe- 
riour,  if  he  be  to  be  commended,  you  much  more: 
if  he  be  supetiour,  if  he  be  not  to  be  commended, 
you  much  less  glorious.  Bacon. 

Although  superior  to  the  people,  yet  not  superior 
to  tlicir  own  voluntary  engagements  once  passed  from 
them.  Taylor. 

Heaven  takes  part  with  the  oppressed,  and  ty- 
rants  aie  upon  their  behaviour  to  a  superior  power. 

L' Estrange. 
Superior  beings  above  us,  who  enjoy  perfect  hap- 
pineis,  aie  more  steadily  determined  in  their  choice 
of  good  than  we,  and  yet  they  are  not  less  happy  or 
less  free  than  wc  arc.  Locke. 

He  laughs  at  men  of  far  superior  undcrstandmgs 
fr>  his,  for  not  beine  as  well  dressed  as  himself. 

■  Swift. 


2.  Upper;  higher  locally. 

By  the  refraction  of  the  second  prism,  the  breadth 
of  the  image  was  not  increased;  but  its  «tperior 
part,  which  in  the  first  prism  suffered  the  greater 
refraction,  and  appeared  violet  and  blue,  did  again 
in  the  second  prism  suffer  a  greater  refraction  Uian 
its  inferior  part,  which  appeared  red  and  yellow. 

J^cwton. 

3.  Free  from  emotion  or  concern;  uncon* 
quered;  unaffected. 

From  amidst  them  forth  be  pass'd, 
Long  way  through  hostile  scorn ;  which  he  sustain'd 
Superior,  nor  of  violence  fear'd  ought.         Milton. 

Here  passion  first  I  felt, 
Commotion  strange!  in  all  enjoyments  else 
Superior  and  unmov'd.  Milton. 

There  is  not  in  earth  a  spectacle  more  worthy 
than  a  great  man  superiour  to  his  sufferings. 

Spectator. 

Supe'riour,  su-pd'r^-ur.  n.  s.  One  more 
excellent  or  dignified  than  another. 

Those  under  the  great  officers  of  state  have  more 
frequent  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  benevo- 
lence than  their  superiours.  Spectator. 

Superla'tion,  su-p^r-li'shin.  n.  s.  \_sufier- 
latio,  Latin.]  Exaltation  of  any  thing 
beyond  truth  or  propriety. 

There  are  words  that  as  much  raise  a  style  as 
others  can  depress  it;  superlation  and  overmuchness 
amplifies:  it  may  be  above  faith,  but  not  above  a 
mean.  BenJonson. 

SUPE'RLATI  VE,  su-p^r'll-tiv.  adj.  [««- 
fierlatif,  Fr.  sufierlativus,  Latin.] 

1.  Implying  or  expressing  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

It  is  an  unusual  way  to  give  the  superlative  unto 
things  of  eminence;  and,  when  a  thing  is  very 
great,  presently  to  define  it  to  be  the  greatest  of  all. 

Brown 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talk- 
ing and  thinking;  they  are  always  in  extremes, 
and  pronounce  concerning  every  thing  in  the  super- 
lative. Watts 

2.  Rising  to  the  highest  degree. 

The  high  court  of  parliament  in  England  is  su- 
perlative. Bacon. 

Martyrdoms  I  reckon  amongst  miracles;  because 
they  seem  to  exceed  the  strength  of  human  nature; 
and  I  may  do  the  like  of  superlative  and  admirable 
holiness.  Bacon. 

The  generality  of  its  reception  is  with  many  the 
persuading  argument  of  its  superlative  desert;  and 
common  judges  njeasure  excellency  by  numbers. 

Glanville 

Ingratitude  and  compassion  never  cohabit  in  the 
same  breast;  which  shews  the  superlative  malignity 
of  this  vice,  and  the  baseness  of  the  mind  in  which 
it  dwells.  South. 

Supe'rlativelv,  su-per'la-tiv-16.  crfr. 
[  from  su/terlative.] 

1 .  In  a  manner  of  speech  expressing  the 
highest  degree. 

I  shall  not  speak  superlatively  of  them ;  but  that  I 
may  truly  say,  they  are  second  to  none  iu  the  christian 
world.  Bacon. 

2.  In  the  highest  degree. 

Tiberius  was  bad  enough  in  his  youth;  but  super- 
latively and  monstrously  so  in  his  old  age.      South. 
The  Supreme  Being  is  a  spirit  most  excellently 
glorious,  superlatively  powerful,  wise  and  good,  Cre- 
i     atorof  all  things.  Bentley. 

Supe'rlativeness,  su-p^r'la-tiv-nSs.  n.  s. 
!  ^Jvom  su/ierlative.']  The  state  of  being 
I     in  the  highest  degree. 

Superlu'nar,  5U-p6r-lu'nar.  adj.  [^sufier 
j  and /una,  Lat,]  Not  sublunary;  placed 
1     above  the  moon;  not  of  this  world. 


The  mind,  in  metaphysicks,  at  a  loss^ 
May  wander  in  a  wilderness  of  moss. 
The  head  that  turns  at  supalunar  things, 
Pois'd  with  a  tail,  may  steer  on  Wilkins'  wings. 

Pope. 
Supe'rnal,  si-pSr'nSl.*^  adj.    [_sufiernu», 
Latin.] 

1 .  Having  a  higher  position;  locally  above 
us. 

By  heaven  and  earth  was  meant  the  solid  mattec 
and  substance,  as  well  of  all  the  heavens  and  orbs 
supernal,  as  of  the  globe  of  the  earth  and  waters 
which  covered  it.  Raleigh. 

2.  Relating  to  things  above;  placed  above; 
celestial;  heavenly. 

That  $upe)-na2  Judge  that  stirs  good  thoughti 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority, 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right.     Shaksp. 

He  with  frequent  intercourse 
Thither  will  send  his  winged  messengers, 
On  errands  of  supernal  grace.  Milton. 

Both  glorying  to  have  'scap'd  the  Stygian  Qood, 
As  gods,  and  by  their  own  recover'd  strength, 
Not  by  the  sufferance  of  supernal  pow'r.  Milton. 
SUPERNA'TANT,  su-p^r-ni'iant.  adj. 
[sM/2(frna^an«, Latin.]  Swimming  above. 
Whilst  the  substance  continued  fluid,  I  could 
shake  it  with  the  supernatant  menstruum,  without 
making  between  them  any  true  union.  Boyle. 

Supernata'tion,  su-p6r-ni-td'shtln.  n.  s. 
[from  sufiernatOy  Latin.]  The  act  of 
swimming  on  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Touching  the  supernatation  of  bodies,  take  of 
aquafortis  two  ounces,  of  quicksilver  two  drams,  the 
dissolution  will  not  bear  a  flint  as  big  as  a  nutmeg. 

Bacon. 
Bodies  are  differenced  by  supematalion,  as  float- 
ing on  water;  for  crystal  will  sink  in  water,  as  car- 
rying in  its  own  bulk  a  greater  ponderosity  than 
the  space  of  any  water  it  doth  occupy;  and  will 
therefore  only  swim  iu  molten  metal  and  quicksd- 
ver.  Brown. 

Superna'tural,  su-p^r-ndt'tshu-ral.  adj. 
^sufier  and  natural.]  Being  above  the 
powers  of  nature. 

There  resteth  either  no  way  unto  salvation,  or, 
if  any,  then  surely  a  way  which  is  supernatural,  a 
way  which  could  never  have  entered  into  the  heart 
of  a  man,  as  much  as  once  to  conceive  or  imagine, 
if  God  himself  had  not  revealed  it  extraordinarily; 
for  which  cause  we  term  it  the  mystery  or  secret 
way  of  salvation.  Hooker. 

When  supernatural  duties  are  necessarily  exact- 
ed, natural  are  not  rejected  as  needless.      Hooker. 
The  understanding  is  secured  by  the  perfection 
of  its  own  nature,  or  by  supernatural  assistance. 

Tillolson. 
No  man  can  give  any  rational  account  how  it  is 
possible  that  such  a  general  flood  could  come,  by 
any  natural  means.  And  if  it  be  supernatural, 
that  grants  the  thing  I  am  proving,  namely,  such  a 
supreme  being  as  can  alter  the  course  of  nature. 

Wilkins. 
What  mists  of  providence  are  these, 
Through  which  we  cannot  see.' 
So  saints  by  supejnotura/  power  set  free 
Are  left  at  last  in  martyrdom  to  die.  Dryden. 

Superna'turally,  su-p^r-nat'shu-ral-e. 
adv.  [from  suficrnatural.]  In  a  man- 
ner above  the  course  or  power  of  na- 
ture. 

The  Son  of  God  came  to  do  every  thing  in  mira- 
cle, to  love  supernaturally,  and  to  pardon  inCiiitelyi 
and  even  to  lay  down  the  sovereign  while  he  as- 
sumed the  Saviour.  South. 
Supernu'merary,      su-p^r-nu'm^r-ar-&. 
adj.   [su/icrnumerairCf    French;    lufier 
and  numerus,  Latin.]    Being  above  a 
stated,  a  necessary,  an  usual,  or  a  round 
number. 


SUP 


SUP 


SUP 


Supervaca'neoxjsly,  su-p5r-v^-ki'ni-fts- 
U.  adv.  [from  the  adjective.]  Need- 
lessly. 
Supervaoa'neousness,  su-p^r-va-k^'n^- 
ds-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
Needlessness.  Bailey. 

To  SUPERVE'NE,  sii-p^r-v^ne'.  v.  n. 
[^nufiervenioj  Latin.]  To  come  as  an 
extraneous  addition. 

His  good-will,  when  placed  on  any,  was  so  fixed 
and  rooted,  that  even  supervening  vice,  to  which  he 
had  the  greatest  detestation  imaginable,  could  not 
easily  remove  it.  Fell. 

Such  a  mutual  gravitation  can  never  supervene 
to  matter,  unless  impressed  by  a  divine  power. 

Bentley. 
Superve'nient,     su-pdr-v^'n6-^nt.    adj. 
[^superveniens,   Latin.]     Added;   addi- 
tional. 

If  it  were  unjust  to  murder  John,  the  superveni- 
ent oath  did  not  extenuate  the  fact,  or  oblige  the 
juror  unto  it.  Broxcn. 

That  branch  of  belief  was  in  him  supervenient  to 
christian  practice,  and  not  all  christian  practice  built 
on  that.  Hammond. 

Superve'ntion,  sA-p^r-ven'sh6n.  n.  s. 
[from  supervene.'^  The  act  of  super- 
vening. 
To  SUPERVrSE,  su-p^r-vlze'.  v.  a. 
\_sufier  and  visus.^  Latin.]  To  overlook; 
to  oversee;  to  intend. 

M.  Bayle  speaks  of  the  vexation  of  the  supervis- 
ing of  the  press,  in  terms  so  feeling  that  they  move 
compassion.  Congreve 

SuPERvi'soR,  su-p^r-vi'zir.*"^  n.  s.  [from 
supervise. '\  An  overseer;  an  inspector; 
a  superintendent. 

A  supervisor  may  signify  an  overseer  of  the  poor, 
an  inspector  of  the  customs,  a  surveyor  of  the  high- 
ways, a  supervisor  of  the  excise.  Watts. 

How  satisfy 'd,  my  lord! 
Would  you  be  supervisor,  grossly  gape  on?  Shaksp. 
1  am  informed  of  the  author  and  supervisors  of 
this  pamphlet  Dryden. 

To  Supervi've,  su-pSr-vive'.  v.  n.  \_super 
and  vivo^  Latin.]  To  overlive;  to  out- 
live. 

Upon  what  principle  can  the  soul  be  imagined  to 

be  naturally  mortal,  or  what  revolutions  in  nature 

will  it  not  be  able  to  resist  and  supervive?    Clarke. 

Supina'tion,  su-pe-na'shiin.  n.  s.  \_stipi- 

nation,  French;   from   sufiino,    Latin.] 

The  act  of  lying,  or  state  of  being  laid, 

•with  the  face  upward. 

SUPI'NE,     sii-pine'.i*"    adj.    [supinus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Lying  with  the  face  upward:  opposed 
to  prone. 

Upon  these  divers  positions  in  man,  wherein  the 
spice  can  only  be  at  right  lines  with  the  thigh,  arise 
those remai'kable  postures,  prone,  supine,  and  erect. 

Proton. 

At  him  he  lanc'd  his  spear,  and  pierc'd  his 
breast; 
On  the  hard  earth  the  Lycian  knock'd  his  head, 
And  lay  sit/)ine,aud  forth  the  spirit  fled.     Dryden. 

What  advantage  hath  a  man  by  this  erection 
above  other  animals,  the  faces  of  most  of  them  be- 
ing more  supine  than  ours?  Ray. 

2.  Leaning  backward  witli  exposure  to 
the  sun. 

If  the  vine 
On  rising  ground  be  plac'd,  or  hills  supine. 
Extend  thy  loose  battalions.  Dryden. 

3.  Negliv^cnt;  careless;  indolent;  drowsy; 
thoughtless;  inattentive. 


These  men  suffer  by  their  absence,  silence,  neg- 
ligence, or  supine  credulity.  King  Charles. 

Supine  amidst  our  flowing  store 
We  slept  securely.  Dryden. 

Supine  in  Sylvia's  snowy  arms  he  lies, 

And  all  the  busy  cares  of  life  defies.  Taller. 

He  became  pusillanimous  and  supine,  and  openly 

exposed  to  any  temptation.  Woodward. 

Su'piNE,  su-pine'."°  n.  s.  [^supin,  French; 

supinum,  Latin.]    In  grammar,  a  term 

signifying  a  particular  kind  of  verbal 

noun. 

Supi'nely,  su-pine'le.  adv.  [from  supine.'] 

1  .  With  the  face  upward. 

2  Drowsily;  thoughtlessly;  indolently. 
Who  on  the  beds  of  sin  supinely  lie, 

They  in  the  summer  of  their  age  shall  die.  Sandys. 

The  old  imprison'd  king 
Whose  lenity  first  pleas'd  the  gaping  crowd ; 
But  when  long  try'd,  and  found  supinely  good, 
Like  ^sop's  log,  they  leapt  upon  his  back.    Dryd. 

He  panting  on  thy  breast  supinely  lies, 
While  with  thy  heav'nly  form  he  feeds  his  famish'd 
eyes.  Dryden. 

Wilt  thou  then  repine 
To  labour  for  thyself?  and  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits  and  give  thee  bread  unearn'd? 

Philips. 
Beneath  a  verdant  laurel's  shade, 
Horace,  immortal  bard!  yupinety  laid.  Prior. 

Supi'neness,  su-pine'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  su- 
pine.] 

1.  Posture  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Drowsiness;  carelessness;  indolence. 

When  this  door  is  open  to  let  dissenters  in,  con- 
sidering their  industry  and  our  supineness,  they  may 
in  a  very  few  years  grow  to  a  majority  in  the  house 
of  commons.  Swift. 

Supi'nityj  su-pin'6-te.*^^  n.  s.  [from  su- 
pine.] 

1.  Posture  of  lying  with  the  face  upward. 

2.  Carelessness;  indolence;  thoughtless- 
ness. 

The  fourth  cause  of  errour  is  a  supinity  or  ne- 
glect of  enquiiy.  even  in  matters  wherein  we  doubt, 
rather  believing  than  going  to  see .  Brown. 

Suppeda'neous,  stjp-pe-da'n^-ds.  adj. 
[swd  and  pes,  Latin.]  Placed  under  the 
feet. 

He  had  slender  legs,  but  encreased  by  riding  af- 
ter meals;  that  is,  the  humour  descended  upon  their 
pendulosity,  they  having  no  support  or  suppedane- 
ous  stability.  Brown. 

SU'PPER,  sip'pijr.98  n.  s.  [souper,  Fr. 
See  Sup.]     The  last  meal  of  the  day; 
the  evening  repast. 
To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper.     Shakspeare. 
I'll  to  my  book: 
For  yet,  ere  supper-time  must  I  perform 
Much  business.  Shakspeare. 

The  hour  of  supper  comes  unearn'd.         Milton. 
His  physicians,  after  his  great  fever  that  he  had 
in  Oxford,  required  him  to  eat  suppers.  Fell. 

Su'pperless,  sQp'piir-les.  adj.  [from  sup- 
per.] Wanting  supper;  fasting  at  night. 
Suppose  a  man's  going  sujiperless  to  bed,  should 
introduce  him  to  the  table  of  some  great  prince, 

Spectator. 
She  ey'd  the  bard,  where  supper  less  he  sat, 
And  pin'd  unconscious  of  his  rising  fate.         Pope. 
To  SUPPLA'NT,  siip.piant'.  v.  a.[sup- 
planter,  French;  sub  and  planta,  Lat.] 
1.  To  trip  up  the  heels. 
His  legs  entwining 
Each  other,  till  supplanted  down  he  fell; 
A  mons.rous  serpent  on  his  belly  prone.       JViUon 
The  thronging  populace  with  hasty  strides 


Obstruct  tlic  easy  way;  the  rocking  town 
Supplants  their  footsteps;  to  and  fro  they  reel. 

Philips . 

2.  To  displace  by  stratagem;  to  turn  out. 

It  is  Philoclea  his  heart  is  set  upon;  it  is  my 
daughter  I  have  borne  to  supplant  me.  Stdnej,'. 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus'  part. 
And  so  supplant  us  for  ingratitude.         Shakspeare. 

3.  To  displace;  to  overpower;  to  force 
away. 

If  it  be  fond,  call  it  a  woman's  fear; 
Which  fear,  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe,  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 

Shakspeare. 

Suspecting  that  the  courtier  had  supplanted  the 
friend.  Fell. 

4.  The  sense  in  this  passage  seems  to  be 
mistaken. 

For  such  doctrines  as  depend  merely  upon  insti- 
tution and  the  instruction  of  others,  men  do  fre- 
quently differ  both  from  themselves  and  from  one 
another  about  them;  because  that  which  can  plant, 
can  supplant.  Wilkins. 

Suppla'nter,  sijp-plant'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
supplant.]  One  that  supplants;  one  that 
displaces. 

SU'PPLE,  sup'pl.*"''  adj.  \souple,  Fr.] 

1.  Pliant:  flexible. 

The  joints  are  more  suppfe  to  all  feats  of  activity 
in  youth  than  afterwards.  Bacon. 

Will  ye  submit  your  necks,  aad  chuse  to  bend 
The  supple  knee.  Milton. 

And  sometimes  went,  and  sometimes  ran 
With  supple  joints,  as  lively  vigour  led.       Milton. 

No  women  are  apter  to  spin  linen  well  than  the 
Irish,  who  labouring  little  in  any  kind  with  their 
hands,  have  their  fingers  more  supple  and  soft  than 
other  women  of  the  poorer  condition  in  England. 

Temple. 

2.  Yielding;  soft;  not  obstinate. 

When  we've  stuff'd 
These  pipes  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  w'iue  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priestlike  fasts.  Shakspeare. 

Ev'n  softer  than  thy  own,  oCsu]ri)ler  kind. 
More  exquisite  of  taste,  and  more  than  man  refin'd. 

Dryden . 

If  punishment  reaches  not  the  mind,  and  makes 

not  the  will  supple,  it  hardens  the  offender.  Locke. 

3.  Flattering;  fawning;  bending. 

There  is  something  so  supple  and  insinuating  in 
this  absurd  unnatural  doctrine,  as  makes  it  extreme- 
ly agreeable  to  a  prince's  ear.  Mdison. 

4.  That  makes  supple. 

Each  part  depriv'd  oi  supple  government. 
Shall  stiff,  and  stark,  and  cold  appeal',  like  death. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Su'ppLE,  sfip'pl.  V.  a.   [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  To  make  pliant;  to  make  soft;  to  make 
flexible. 

Poultices  allaying  pain,  drew  down  the  humours, 
and  suppled  the  parts,  thereby  making  the  passages 
wider.  Temple. 

To  supple  a  carcase,  drench  it  in  water. 

.^rbuthnot, 

2.  To  make  compliant. 

Knaves  having,  by  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Convinc'd  or  suppled  them,  they  cannot  chuse. 
But  they  must  blab.  Shakspeare. 

A  mother  persisting  till  she  had  bent  her  daugh- 
ter's mind,  and  suppled  her  will,  the  only  end  of 
correction,  she  established  her  authority  thoroughly 
ever  after,  Locke. 

To  Su'pPLE,  silp'pl.  V.  n.  To  grow  soft; 
to  grow  pliant. 

The  stones 
Did  first  the  rigour  of  their  kind  expel. 
And  suppled  into  softness  as  they  fell.  Dryden 

SUPPLEMENT,     sCip'pli.m^nt.    n.  s] 


SUP 


SUP 


SUP 


Well  if  thrown  out,  as  supeinumerm-y 
To  my  just  number  found!  Mlltmi. 

In  sixty-tliree  years  there  may  be  lost  eighteen 
(lays,  omitting  the  intercalation  of  one  day  every 
fourth  year,  allowed  for  this  quadrant  of  six  hours 
supfrnumerary.  Brown. 

Tiie  odd  or  supernumerary  six  hours  are  not 
actounted  in  the  three  years  after  the  leap  year. 

Holder. 
Besides  occasional  and  su/jernumerori/ addresses, 
Hammond's   certain   perpetual   returns  exceeded 
David's  seven  times  a  day.  Fell. 

The  produce  of  this  tax  is  adequate  to  the  ser- 
vices for  which  it  is  designed,  and  the  additional 
tax  is  proportioned  to  the  supernumerary  expence 
this  year.  Addison. 

Antiochus  began  to  augment  his  fleet;  but  the 
Roman  senate  ordered  his  sttpernumerary  vessels  to 
be  burnt.  ^rbuthnot. 

A  supernumerary  canon  is  one  who  does  not  re- 
ceive any  of  the  profits  or  emoluments  of  the  church, 
but  only  lives  and  serves  there  on  a  future  expecta- 
tion of  some  prebend.  '^yliffe. 
Su'pERPLANT,  su'pdr-plant.  n.  s.  [^su/ier 
and  filant.~\  A  plant  growing  upon  an- 
other plant. 
No  superplani  is  a  formed  plant  but  misletoe. 

Bacon. 
Su'PERPLUSAGE,    su'p^r-plils-lclje.    n.  s, 
\_sufier  and  filus,  Latin.]     Something 
more  than  enough. 

After  this  there  yet  remained  a  superplusage  for 
the  assistance  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.     Fell. 
To  Superpo'nderate,  su-p^r-p6n'ddr-cite. 
V.  a.  \_sufier  and  fiondero^  Latin.]    To 
weigh  over  and  above.  Diet. 

Superpropo'rtion,  su-p^r-pr6-p6r'shiin. 
n.s.  \jsufier  and firo/tortiOf  Lat.]  Over- 
plus of  proportion. 

No  defect  of  velocity,  which  requires  as  great  a 

superproportion  in  the  cause,  can  be  overcome  in  an 

instant.  D^by. 

Superpurga'tiom,    su-pdr-pAr-gi'shdn. 

n.  5.   [^su/ier/iurgation,    French;    su/ter 

and  fiurgation.'^    More  purgation  than 

enough. 

There  happening  a  superpurgadon,  he  declined 

the  repeating  of  that  purge.  Wiseman. 

Superrefle'xion,      su-p^r-r6-flSk.'shtin. 

n.  s.  [sufier  and  reflexion.']    Reflexion 

of  an  image  reflected. 

Place  one  glass  before  and  another  behind,  you 
shall  see  the  glass  behind  with  the  image  within  the 
glass  before,  and  again  the  glass  before  in  that,  and 
divers  such  superrejlexions,  till  the  species  speciei 
at  last  die.  Bacon. 

Supersa'liency,  su-p^r-si'l^-^n-se.  n.  s. 
\  super  and  salio,  Latin.  This  were  bet- 
ter written  sufiersiliericy.']  The  act  of 
leaping  upon  any  thing. 

Their  coition  is  by  supersaliency,  like  that  of 

horses.  ^  ,        Brovm. 

To    Superscri'be,    su-p^r-skribe'.    v.  a. 

[su/ier  and  scribo,  Latin]    To  inscribe 

upon  the  top  or  outside. 

Fabretti  and  others  believe,  that  by  the  two  For- 
tunes were  only  meant  in  general  the  goddess  who 
sent  prosperity  or  afflictions,  and  produce  in  their 
behalf  an  ancient  monument  st*perscri6ed.  Addison. 
SuPERScRi'PTioN,  su-p^r-skrip'shun.  n.s. 
Uitfier  and  scri/itio,  Latin.] 

1.  ""The  act  of  superscribing. 

2.  That  which  is  written  on  the  top  or 
outside. 

Doth  this  churlish  superscnplion 
Portend  some  alteration  in  good  will.     Shakspeare. 
Read  me  the  superscription  of  these  letters,  I 
know  not  which  is  which.  Shakspeare. 


No  superscriptions  of  fame. 
Of  honour  or  good  name.  Suckling. 

I  learn  of  my  experience,  not  by  talk. 
How  counterfeit  a  coin  they  are  who  friends 
Bear  in  their  superscription;  in  prosperous  days 
They  swaim,  but  in  adverse  withdraw  their  head. 

J\SiUon. 
It  is  enough  her  stone 
May  honour'd  be  with  superscription 
Of  the  sole  lady,  who  had  power  to  move 
The  great  Northumberland.  Waller, 

To  Superse'de,  su-p^r-sdde'.  v.  a.  [^sufier 
and  sedeoy  Latin]  To  make  void  or  in- 
efficacious by  superiour  power;  to  set 
aside. 

Passion  is  the  drunkenness  of  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  its  present  workings  not  controulable 
by  reason,  for  as  much  as  the  proper  cflect  of  it  is, 
for  the  time,  to  supersede  the  workings  of  reason. 

South. 
In  this  genuine  acceptation  of  chance,  nothing  is 
supposed  Siat  can  supersede  the  known  laws  of  na- 
tural motion.  Bentley. 

SUFERSE'DEAS,  su-p^r-s6'd6-as.  n.  s. 
[In  law.] 

A  writ  which  lieth  in  divers  and  sundry  cases;  in 
all  which  it  signifies  a  command  or  request  to  stay 
or  forbear  the  doing  of  that  which  in  appearance  of 
law  were  to  be  done,  were  it  not  for  the  cause 
whereupon  the  writ  is  granted:  for  example,  a  man 
regularly  is  to  have  surety  of  peace  against  him  of 
whom  be  will  swear  that  he  is  afraid;  and  the 
justice  required  hereunto  cannot  deny  him:  yet  if 
the  party  be  formerly  bound  to  the  peace,  in  chan- 
cery or  elsewhere,  this  writ  lieth  to  stay  the  justice 
from  doing  that,  which  otherwise  he  might  not  deny. 

Cowell. 

The  far  distance  of  this  county  from  the  court 
hath  aflbrded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 


veyours. 


Carew. 


Superse'rviceable,  su-p^r-s^r'v6-sa-bl. 
adj.  \_super  and  servic(able,~\     Overof- 
ficious;  more  than  is  necessary  or  re- 
quired. 
A  glass-gazing,  superserviceahle  finical  rogue. 

Shakspeare. 

SUPERSTI'TION,  sii-p^r-st'ish'ian.  n.  s. 

[^su/ierstition,  French;  su/ierstitio,  Lat.] 

1.  Unnecessary  fear  or  scruples  in  reli- 
gion; observance  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
commanded  rites  or  practices;  religion 
without  morality. 

A  rev'rent  fear,  such  superstition  reigns 
Among  the  rude,  ev'n  then  possessed  the  swains. 

Dryden. 

2.  Rite  or  practice  proceeding  from  scru- 
pulous or  timorous  religion.  In  this 
sense  it  is  plural. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.         Milton 
If  we  had  a  religion  that  consisted  in  absurd  su- 
perstitions, that  had  no  regard  to  the  perfection  of 
our  nature,  people  might  well  be  glad  to  have  some 
part  of  their  life  excused  from  it.  Law. 

3.  False  religion;  reverence  of  beings  not 
proper  objects  of  reverence;  false  wor- 
ship. 

They  had  certain  questions  against  him  of  their 

own  superstition.  Acts 

i.  Over-nicety;  exactness  too  scrupulous. 

Supersti'tious,  su-p^r-stish'6s.  adj.  [su- 

fierstitieuxy      French;      sufieratitiosus, 

Latin.] 

Addicted  to  superstition;  full  of  idle 
fancies  or  scruples  with  regard  to  re- 
ligion. 

At  the  kindling  of  the  fire,  and  lighting  of  can- 
dles, they  say  certain  prayers,  and  use  some  other 


superstitious  rites,  which  shew  that  ihey  honour  the 

fire  and  the  light.  Spenser. 

Have  I 

Been  out  of  fondness  superstitious  to  him  ? 

And  am  I  thus  rewarded?  Shakspeare. 

Nature's  own  work  it  secm'd,  nature  taught  art. 

And,  to  a  superstilioiLs  eye,  the  haunt 

Of  wood-gods  and  wood-nymphs.  Milton. 

A  venerable  wood. 

Where  rites  divine  were  paid,  whose  holy  hair 

Was  kept  and  cut  with  superstitious  care.  Drydtn. 
2.    Over-accurate;    scrupulous    beyond 

need. 
SuPERSTi'TiousLY,su-p^r-stish'ils-ld.arfv. 

[from  su/ierstilious.] 

1.  In  a  superstitious  manner;  \fith  erro- 
neous religion. 

There  reigned  in  ibis  island  a  king,  whose  me- 
mory of  all  others  we  most  adore,  not  superstitiously 
but  as  a  divine  instrument.  Bacon. 

2.  With  too  much  care. 

Neither  of  these  methods  should  be  loo  scrupu- 
lously and  superstitiously  pursued.  Watts. 
To   Superstra'in,   su-p^r-str&ne'.   v.  a. 
[sM/zerand  slrain.^To  strain  beyond  the 
just  stretch. 

In   the  straining  of  a  string,    the  further  it  is 
stiained,  the  less  superstraining  goeth  to  a  note- 
Bacon. 
To  SUPERSTRU'CT,      su-pdr-strCikt'. 
V.  a.  [_stifirrstruo^  su/ieratructusy  Lat.] 
To  build  upon  any  thing. 

Two  notions  of  fundamentals  may  be  conceived, 
one  signifying  that  whereon  our  eternal  bliss  is  im- 
mediately superstructed,  the  other  whereon  our 
obedience  to  the  faith  of  Christ  is  founded. 

Hammond. 
If  his  habit  of  sin  have  not  corrupted  his  princi- 
ples, the  vicious  christian  may  think  it  reasonable 
to  reform,  and  the  preacher  may  hope  to  supentruct 
good  life  upon  such  a  foundation.  Hammond. 

This  is  the  only  proper  basis  on  which  to  super- 
struct  first  innocency,  and  then  virtue. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
SuPERSTRu'cTioN,    su-p^r-strdk'shfin.  n. 
«.  [from  sufierstruct.]  Ai»  edifice  rais- 
ed on  any  thing. 

I  want  not  to  improve  the  honour  of  the  living  by 
impairing  that  of  the  dead;  and  my  own  profession 
hath  taught  me  not  to  erect  new  superstructions  upon 
an  old  ruin.  Denham. 

'upERsTRu'cTiVE,  su-p^r-strdk'tiv.  adj. 
[from  sufier struct. ~\  Built  upon  some* 
thing  else. 

He  that  is  so  sure  of  his  particular  election,  as  to 
resolve  he  can  never  fall,  must  necessarily  resolve, 
that  what  were  drunkenness  in  another,  is  not  so  in 
him;  and  nothing  but  the  removing  his  fundamental 
error  can  rescue  him  from  the  super structive,  he  it 
never  so  gross.  Hammond. 

SuPERSTHu'cTURE,  su-p^r-strfik'tshurc. 
n.  s.  [sufier  and  structure^  That  which 
is  raised  or  built  upon  something  else. 
He  who  builds  upon  the  present,  builds  upon  the 
narrow  compass  of  a  point;  and  where  the  founda- 
tion is  so  narrow,  the  superstructure  cannot  be  high 
and  strong  too.  South, 

Purgatory  was  not  known  in  the  primitive  church, 
and  is  a  superstructure  upon  the  christian  religion. 

TMolsm. 

You  have  added  to  your  natural  endowments  the 

superstructures  of  study.  Dryden. 

SuPERSUBSTA'NTIAL,SU-p^r-Sllb-StSn'slial. 

adj.  [sufier  and  substantial.]  More  than 
substantial. 
SUPERVACA'NEOUS,  si-p^r-vi-ki'- 
n6  6s.  adj.  [sufiervacaneus,  Latin.]  Su- 
perfluous; needless;  unnecesbary;  serv- 
ing to  no  purpose.  JDict. 
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(sufifilement,    French;    su/ifilemeniumf 
Latin.] 

1.  Addition  to  any  thing  by  which  its  de- 
fects are  supplied. 

Unto  the  word  of  Gk)d,  being  in  respect  of  that 
end  for  which  God  ordained  it,  perfect,  exact,  and 
absolute  in  Uself,  we  do  not  add  reaso.i  as  a  sup- 
pUinent  of  any  maim  or  defect  therein,  but  as  a  ne- 
cessary instrument,  without  which  we  could  not  reap 
by  the  scriptures  perfection  that  fruit  and  benefit 
which  it  yieldeth.  Hooker. 

His  blood  will  atone  for  our  imperfection,  his 
righteousness  be  imputed  in  supplement  to  what  is 
lurking  in  ours.  Rogers. 

lustiuctive  satire;  true  to  virtue's  cause! 
Thou  shining  supplement  of  publick  laws!     Young. 

2.  Store;  supply.  Not  in  use. 

We  had  not  spent 
Our  ruddie  wine  a  ship-board ;  supplement 
Of  large  sort  each  man  to  his  vessel  drew. 

Chapman 

Suppleme'ntal,      sip-pl^-m^nt'al.       > 
Suppleme'ntary,      sfippl6-ni^nt'ar-^.  3 
adj.    [from    supfilemeni.^     Additional; 
such  as  may  supply  the  place  of  what 
is  lost  or  wanting. 

Supplemental  acts  of  state  were  made  to  supply 
defects  of  law;  and  so  tonnage  and  poundage  were 
collected.  Clarendon. 

Divinity  would  not  then  pass  the  yard  and  loom, 
nor  preaching  be  taken  in  as  an  easier  supplementa- 
ry trade,  by  those  that  disliked  the  pains  of  their 
own.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Provide  his  brood,  next  Smithfield  fair, 
With  supplemental  hobby  horses; 
And  happy  be  their  infant  courses.  Prior. 

Su'pPLENESs,  sup'pl-nfis.  n.s.  [^nou/ilesse, 

French,  from  sufi/ile.'^ 
.1 .  Pliantness;  flexibility;  readiness  to  take 
any  form. 

The  fruit  is  of  a  pleasant  taste,  caused  by  the 
suppleness  and  gentleness  of  the  juice,  being  that 
which  maketh  tbe  boughs  also  so  flexible.     Bacon. 
2.  Readiness  of  compliance;  facility. 

Study  gives  strength  to  the  mind,  conversation 
grace ;  the  first  apt  to  give  stiffness,  the  other  sup- 
pleness. Temple. 
A  compliance  and  suppleness  of  their  wills,  being 
by  a  steady  hand  introduced  by  parents,  will  seem 
oatural  to  them,  preventing  all  occasions  of  strug- 
gling. Locke. 
Su'pPLETORY,    siip'pld-tiir-6.    adj.    [from 
su/i/ilcOf  Latin.]     Brought  in  to  fill  up 
deficiencies. 
Su'ppLETORY,  stip'pl^-tiir-^.*^^  «.  s.  [su/i- 
fileforium,  Lat.]  That  which  is  to  fill  up 
deficiencies. 

That  suppletory  of  an  implicit  belief  is  by  Ro- 
manists conceived  sufficient  for  those  not  capable 
of  an  explicit.  Hammond. 

Su'pPLiANT,  sdp'pl6-Snt.  adj.  \_sufifiliant, 
Fr.]  Entreating;  beseeching;  precatory; 
submissive. 

To  those  legions  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant.  Shakspeare. 

To  bow  and  sue  for  grace  with  supp{tanf  knee. 

Milton. 
The  rich  grow  suppliant  and  the  poor  grow 
proud: 
Those  offer  mighty  gain,  and  these  ask  more. 

Dry  den. 
Constant  to  his  first  decree. 
To  bow  the  haughty  neck,  and  raise  the  s^ippliant 
knee.  Prior. 

Su'ppLiANT,  sflp'ple-ant.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.]    An  humble  petitioner;  one 
who  begs  submissively. 
VOL.   II. 
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A  petition  from  a  Florentine  I  undertook, 
Variquish'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant.  Shakspeare . 

Hourly  suitors  come: 
The  east  with  incense,  and  the  west  with  gold, 
Will  stand  like  suppliants  to  receive  her  doom. 

Dryden. 
Spare  this  life,  and  hear  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

Dryden 

Su'ppLicANT,  sAp'plA-kant.  n.  s.  [from 
sufi/ilicate.]  One  that  entreats  or  im- 
plores with  great  submission;  an  hum- 
ble petitioner. 

The  prince  and  people  of  Nineveh  assembling 
themselves  a  main  army  of  supplieaiUs,  God  did  not 
withstand  them.  Hooker. 

The  wise  supplicant,  though  he  prayed  for  the 
condition  he  thought  most  desirable,  yet  left  the 
event  to  God.  Rogers. 

Abraham,  instead  of  indulging  the  supplicant  in 
his  desire  of  new  evidence,  refers  him  to  what  his 
brethren  had.  .Atterbury. 

To  SU'PPLICATE,  silp'pl^kite.  v.  n. 
[sufifilier,  Fr.  sufifilico^  Latin,  from  sufi- 
filex.']  To  implore;  to  entreat;  to  peti- 
tion submissively  and  humbly. 

Many  things  a  man  cannot  with  any  comeliness 
say  or  do;  a  man  cannot  brook  to  supplicate  or  beg. 

Bacon. 

Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come, 
In  supplicating  crowds,  to  learn  their  doom.  Addis. 
Sup  plica'tion,  si^p'ple-ki-shiin.  n.s.  \jsufi- 
filication.,  Fr.  from  sup.ti.licate.~\ 

1 .  Petition  humbly  delivered;  entreaty. 

My  lord  protector  will  come  this  way  by  and  by, 
and  then  we  may  deliver  our  supplications  in  the 
quill.  Shakspeare. 

My  mother  bows. 
As  if  Olympus  to  a  mole-hill  should 
In  supplication  nod.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Petitionary  worship;  the  adoration  of  a 
suppliant  or  petitioner. 

Praying  with  all  prayer  and  supplication,  with 
all  perseverance  and  supplication  for  all  saints. 

Ephesians. 
Bend  thine  ear 
To  supplication;  hear  his  sighs  though  mute.  Milt. 

A  second  sort  of  publick  prayer  is,  that  all  in  a 
family  that  are  members  of  it  join  in  their  common 
supplications.  Duty  of  Mail- 

These  prove  the  common  practice  of  the  worship 
of  images  in  the  Roman  church,  as  to  the  rites  of 
supplication  and  adoration,  to  be  as  extravagant  as 
among  the  heathens.  Slillingfleet. 

We  should  testify  our  dependence  upon  God, 
and  our  confidence  of  his  goodness,  by  constant 
prayers  and  supplications  for  mercy.  Tillots(m. 

To  Supply',  silp-pli'.  v.  a.[_sufi/ileo,  Lat. 
sufipleer,  French.] 

1.  To  fill  up  as  any  deficiencies  happen. 

Out  of  the  fry  of  these  rakebell  horseboys  are 
their  kern  supplied  and  maintained.  Spenser. 

2.  lo  give  something  wanted;  to  yield; 
to  afford. 

They  were  princes  that  had  wives,  sons,  and 
nephews;  and  yet  all  these  could  not  supply  the 
comfort  of  friendship  Bacon. 

I  wanted  nothing  fortune  could  supply, 
Nor  did  she  slumber  'till  that  hour  deny.    Dryden. 

3.  To  relieve  with  something  wanted. 

Although  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow. 
Yet,  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
I'll  break  a  custom.  Shakspeare 

4.  To  serve  instead  of. 

Burning  ships  the  banish'd  sun  supply, 
And  no  light  shines  but  that  by  which  men  die. 

Waller. 

5.  To  give  or  bring,  whether  good  or  bad. 

Nearer  care  supplies 
Sighs  to  my  breast,  and  sorrow  to  my  eyes.    Prior. 
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6.  To  fill  any  room  made  vacant. 

Upstart  creatures  to  supply  our  vacant  room. 

MUtoH. 
The  sun  was  set;  and  Vesper  to  supply 
His  absent  beams,  had  lighted  up  the  sky.  Dryden. 
.  To  accommodate;  to  furnish. 

While  trees  the  mountain-tops  with  shades  supply, 
Your  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  never  die. 

Dryden. 

The  reception  of  light  must  be  supplied  by  some 

open  ferm  of  the  fabrick.  Wotton. 

My  lover,  turning  away  several  old  servants  sap- 

plied  me  with  others  from  his  own  house.       Swift. 

Supply',  sip-pli',  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Relief  of  want;  cure  of  deficiencies. 

I  mean  that  now  your  abundance  may  be  a  sup- 
ply  for  their  want,  that  their  abundance  also  may 
be  a  supply  for  youi-  want.  2  Corinthians. 

Art  from  that  fund  each  just  supply  provides. 
Works  without  show,  and  without  pomp  presides. 

Pope. 

To  SUPPO'RT,  sip-port',  v.  a.  [sup/iort- 
er,  Fr.  sufiportare^  Italian.] 

1 .  To  sustain;  to  prop;  to  bear  up. 

Stooping  to  support  each  flow'r  of  tender  stalk. 

MUton. 

The  palace  built  by  Picus,  vast  and  proud, 
Supported  by  a  hundred  pillars  stood.  Dryden. 

The  original  community  of  all  things  appearing 
from  this  donation  of  God;  the  sovereignty  of  Adam, 
built  upon  his  private  dominion,  must  fall,  not  hav- 
ing any  foundation  to  support  it.  Locke. 

2.  To  endure  any  thing  painful  without 
being  overcome. 

Strongly  to  suffer  and  support  our  pains.  MUton. 

Could'st  thou  support  that  burden .'  Milton. 

This  fierce  demeanour,  and  his  insolence. 
The  patience  of  a  god  could  not  support.    Dryden, 
To  endure;  to  bear. 

She  scarce  awake  her  eyes  could  keep, 
Unable  to  support  the  fumes  of  sleep.  Dryde^i. 

None  can  support  a  diet  of  flesh  and  water  with.- 
out  acids,  as  salt,  vinegar  and  bread,  without  fall- 
ing into  a  putrid  fever.  Arbuthnot, 
4.  To  sustam;  to  keep  from  fainting. 

With  inward  consolations  recompens'd. 
And  oft  supported.  Milton. 

Suppo'rt,  silp-porl'.  n.  s.  [sufifiort^  Fr. 
from  the  verb.] 

Act  or  power  of  sustaining. 

Though  the  idea  we  have  of  a  horse  or  stone  be 
but  the  collection  of  those  several  sensible  qualities 
which  we  find  united  in  them;  yet,  because  we  can- 
not conceive  how  they  should  subsist  alone,  we  sup- 
pose them  existing  in  and  supported  by  some  com- 
mon subject,  which  support  we  denote  by  the  name 
substance,  though  it  be  certain  we  have  no  clear 
idea  of  that  support.  Locke. 

2.  Prop;  sustaining  power. 

3.  Necessaries  of  life. 

4.  Maintenance;  supply. 

Suppo'rtable,  sip-port'a-bl.  adj.  [sufl- 
fiortable,  Fr.  from  su/ifiort.']  Tolera- 
ble; to  be  endured.  It  may  be  observ- 
ed that  Shaksfieare  accents  the  first 
syllable. 

As  great  to  me,  as  late;  and  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfortyou.  Shaks.  Tempest. 
Alterations  in  the  project  of  uniting  christians 
might  be  very  supportable,  as  things  in  their  own 
nature  indifferent.  Swift. 

I  wish  that  whatever  pari  of  misfortunes  they 
must  bear,  may  be  rendered  suppor(a61e  to  them. 

Pope. 

Suppo'RTABLENEss,s6p-p6rt'a-bl.n4s.n.*. 
[from  su/i/iortable.]  The  state  of  being 
tolerable. 
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Suppo'rtance,  sup-port'anse.^      f      ri.  s. 
Supporta'tion,  sup-poi-ti'shun.  ^  [from 
su  ft  port.']  Maintenance;  support.  Both 
these  words  are  obsolete. 
Give  some  mpportance  to  the  bending  twigs. 

Shalapeare. 
His  quarrel  he  finds  scarce  worth  talking  of, 
therefore  draw  for  the  supportance  of  his  vow. 

Shakspeare. 

The  benefited  subject  should  render  some  small 

portion  of  his  gain,  for  the  supportation  of  the 

king's  expence.  Bacon. 

Suppo'rter,  si&p-p6rt'£ir.^^  7i.  s.  [from 

sufi/iore.] 

1.  One  that  supports. 

You  must  walk  by  us  upon  cither  hand. 
And  good  supporters  are  you .  Ukakspeare. 

Because  a  relation  cannot  be  founded  in  nothing, 
and  the  thing  here  related  as  a  supporter,  or  a  sup- 
port IS  not  represented  to  the  mind  by  any  distinct 
idea.  Locke. 

2.  Prop;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  born 
"up  trom  falling. 

More  might  be  added  of  helms,  crests,  mantles, 

and  supporters.  Caindeti. 

The  sockets  and  sMj)p<w<ers  of  flowers  are  figured. 

bacon 
We  shall  be  discharged  of  our  load;  but  you,  that 
are  designed  for  beams  and  supporters,  shall  bear. 

L  Estrange- 
There  is  no  loss  of  room  at  the  bottom,  as  there 
is  in  a  building  set  upon  supporters.  Mortimer. 

3.  Sustainer;  conilorttr. 

The  saints  have  a  companion  and  supporter  in  all 
their  miseries.  South. 

4.  Maintainer;  defender. 

The  beginning  of  the  earl  of  Essex  I  must  attri- 
bute in  great  part  to  my  lord  of  Leicester;  but  yet 
as  an  introducer  or  supporter,  not  as  a  teacher. 

Wotton. 
Such  propositions  as  these  are  competent  to  blast 
and  defame  any  cause  which  requires  such  aids, 
and  stands  in  need  of  such  supporter's.  Hammond 
All  examples  represent  ingratitude  as  sitting  in 
its  throne,  with  pride  at  its  right  hand,  and  cruelty 
at  its  left;  worthy  supporters  of  such  a  reigning  im- 
piety. South. 

Love  was  no  more,  when  loyalty  was  gone. 
The  great  supporter  of  his  awful  throne.      Dryden. 
3.  Su/ifiorters.  [In  heraldry.]  Beasts  that 

support  the  arms. 
Suppo'sABLE,  siip-p6'za-bl.*°«  adj.  [from 
su/i/iose.']  That  may  be  supposed. 

Invincible  ignorance  is,  in  the  far  greatest  num- 
ber of  men,  ready  to  be  confronted  against  the  ne- 
cessity of  their  believing  all  the  severals  of  any  sup- 
posable  catalogue.  Hammond 

Suppo'sAL,  s\!ip-p6'zal.88  n.  s.  [from  su/i- 
pose.']  Position  without  proof;  imagina- 
tion; belief. 

Young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Thinks  our  state  to  be  out  of  frame.  Shakspeare. 
Little  can  be  looked  for  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  natural  theory,  but  from  those  that  are 
likely  to  mend  our  prospect;  the  defect  of  events,  and 
sensible  appearances,  suffer  us  to  proceed  no  fur- 
ther towards  science,  than  to  imperfect  guesses  and 
timorous  supposals.  Glanvilk. 

When  this  comes,  our  former  supposal  of  suffi- 
cient grace,  as  of  the  preaching  of  the  word ,  and 
God's°calls,  is  utterly  at  an  end.  Hammond. 

Interest,  with  a  Jew,  never  proceeds  but  upon 
supposal  at  least  of  a  firm  and  sufBcient  bottom. 
^'^  South. 

Artful  men  endeavour  to  entangle  thoughtless 
women  by  bold  supposals  and  offers.  Clarissa. 

To  SUPPO'SE,  siip-poze'.  x^.  a.  [aufifio- 

ser,  Fr.  sufifiono,  Latin.] 
J .  To  lay  down  without  proof;  to  advance 


by  way  of  argument  or  illustration, 
without  maintaining  the  trutii  of  the 
position. 

Where  we  meet  with  all  the  indications  and  evi- 
dences of  such  a  thing,  as  the  thing  is  capable  of, 
supposing  it  to  be  true,  it  must  needs  be  very  irra- 
tional to  make  any  doubt  of  it.  Wilkins. 

2.  To  admit  without  proof. 
This  is  to  be  entertained  as  a  firm  principle,  that 

when  we  have  as  great  assurance  that  a  thing  is, 
as  we  could  possibly,  supposing  it  were,  we  ought 
not  to  make  any  doubt  of  its  existence.  Tillotson- 
Suppose  some  so  negligent  that  they  will  not  be 
brought  to  learn  by  gentle  ways,  yet  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  rough  discipline  of  the  cud- 
gel is  to  be  used  to  all.  Locke. 

3.  To  imagine;   to  believe  without  ex- 
amination. 

Tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king. 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers. 

Shakspeare. 
Let  not  my  lord  suppose  that  they  have  slain 
all  the  king's  sons;  for  Ammon  only  is  slain. 

2  Samuel. 
I  suppose  we  should  compel  them  to  a  quick  re- 
sult. Milton. 

4.  To  require  as  previous. 
This swpposef/t  something,  without  evident  ground. 

Hale. 

5.  To  make  reasonably  supposed. 
One  falsehood  always  supposes  another,  and  ren- 
ders all  you  can  say  suspected.        Female  Quixote. 

6.  To  put  one  thing  by  fraud  in  the  place 
of  another. 

Suppo'sE,  s6p-p6ze'.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Supposition;  position  without  proof;  un- 
evidenced  conceit 

We  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That,  after  sev'n  years  siege,  yet  Troy-walls  stand. 

Shakspeare. 
Is  Egypt^s  safety,  and  the  king's,  and  your's. 
Fit  to  be  trusted  on  a  bare  suppose 
That  he  is  honest  .>  Dryden. 

Suppo'sER,  siip-po'zir.s"  n.  s.  [from  aufi- 
fiose.]  One  that  supposes. 

Thou  hast  by  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine. 
While  counterfeit  supposers  bleer'd  thine  eyne. 

Shakspeare 

Supposi'tion,  sip-po-zish'tin.  n.  s.  [*u/2- 
fiosition,  Fr.  from  su/i/iose.']  Position 
laid  down;  hypothesis;  imagination  yet 
unproved. 

In  saying  he  is  a  good  man,  understand  me  that 
he  is  sufiicient;  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition. 

Shakspeare. 
Sing,  syren,  for  thyself,  and  I  will  dote; 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs. 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  ihere  lie; 
And  in  that  glorious  s^ipposition  think 
He  gains  by  death,  that  hath  such  means  to  die. 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  only  an   infallibility  upon  supposition, 
that  if  a  thing  be  true,  it  is  impoasible  to  be  false. 

Tillotson. 
Such  an  original  irresistible  notion  is  neither  re- 
quisite upon  supposition  of  a  deity,  nor  is  it  pre- 
tended to  by  religion.  Bentley. 
ScpposiTi  Tious,    siip-p6z-6-tish'us.  adj. 
[from  su/ifiosicus,  su/ifiosiiitius,  Ltuin.] 
1.   Not   genuine;  put  by  a  trick  into  the 
place  or  character  belonging  to  another. 
The  destruction  of  Mustapha  was  so  fatal  to  So- 
lyman's  line,  as  the  succession  of  the  Turks  from 
Sulyman  is  suspected  to  be  of  strange  blood ;  for 
that  Selymus  II.  was  thought  to  be  supposititious. 

Bacon. 
It  is  their  opinion,  that  no  man  ever  killed  his 
father;  but  that,  if  it  should  ever  happen,  the  re- 
puted son  must  have  been  illegitimate,  supposUi 


There  is  a  Latin  treatise  among  the  supposititious 
pieces,  ascribed  to  Athauasius.  yt'aterlands. 

2.   Supposed;  imaginary;  not  real. 

Some  alterations  in  the  globe  tend  rather  to  Q\t 
benetit  of  the  earth,  and  its  productions,  than  their 
destruction,  as  all  these  suppusitiliov.s  ones  mani- 
festly would  do.  yVoodward. 
Su  ppositi'tiousness,     siip-p6z-6-iish'iLis- 
niis.  n.  s.  [trom  sufifioaititious.]     Slate 
of  being  counterfeit. 
Suppo'biTivELY,    silp-p6z'z^-tiv-ld.    adv. 
[trom  su/i/ioae.]  Upon  supposition. 

The  unreformed  sinner  may  have  some  hope  sup. 

positively,  if  he  do  change  and  repent:  the  honest 

penitent  may  hope  positively.  Hammond. 

Su^  po'siToKY,sup-p6z'z6-tiir-6.n. «.  [«u/j- 

pQsitoire,  French;  sufi/ioaitoriumj  Lat.] 

A  kind  of  solid  clyster. 

Nothing  relieves  the  head  more  than  the  piles; 
therelbre  suppositories  of  honey,  aloes,  and  rock- 
salt  ought  to  be  tried.  .^rbuthnol. 


tious,  or  begotten  in  adultery. 


To  SUPPRESS,  sQp-prds'.  v.  a  [aw/j- 
firimo,  aufi/i}-essu3,  Lat.  su/i/irimer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  crush;  to  overpower;  to  overwhelm; 
to  subdue;  to  reduce  from  any  state  of 
activity  or  commotion. 

Glo'ster  would  have  armour  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Shakspeare. 

Every  rebellion,  when  it  is  suppressed,  doth  make 
the  subject  weaker,  and  the  prince  stronger. 

Davies. 

Sir  William  Herbert,  with  a  well-armed  and 
ordered  company,  set  sharply  upon  them;  and,  op- 
pressing some  of  the  forwardest  of  them  by  death, 
suppressed  the  residue  by  fear.  Hayicard. 

2.  I'o  conceal;  not  to  tell;  not  to  reveal. 
Tuings  not  reveai'd,  which  th'  invisible  King, 

Only  omniscient,  hath  suppress'd  in  night.  Jdilton. 

Still  she  svppresstt  the  name,  and  this  keeps  him 

in  a  pleasing  suspense;  and,  in  the  very  close  of  her 

speech,  she  indirectly  mentions  it.  Broome. 

3.  To  keep  m;  not  to  let  out. 
Well  did'st  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice; 

For,  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  fear  we  should  have  seen  decypher'd  there 
More  ranc'rous  spight,  more  furious  raging  broils. 

Shakspeare. 

Suppre'ssion,  sCip-pr^sh'iln.  n.  a.  \_8u/i- 
pressionjtr.  sufipressio^l^dX.  from  sup- 
firess.] 

1.  The  act  of  suppressing. 

2.  Not  publication. 
You  may  depend  upon  a  suppression  of  these 

verses.  Pope. 

Suppre'ssor,  s5p-pr^s'sflr.*^'5  n.  s.  [from 
aufipreaa.]  One  that  suppresses,  crush- 
es, or  conceals. 

To  SU'PPURATE,  sCip'pti-rite.  v.  a. 
[from  pus  purisf  Lat.  suppurer,  Fr.] 
To  generate  pus  or  matter. 

This  disease  is  generally  fatal:  if  it  suppurates 
the  pus,  it  is  evacuated  into  the  lower  belly,  where 
it  produceth  putrefaction.  ^rbuthnot- 

To  Su'ppuRATE,  sAp'pu-rite.  v.  n.  To 
grow  to  pus. 

Suppura'tion,  siip-nu-ri'shin.  n.a.  [«M/i- 
puration,  Fr.  from  aufipurate.] 

1 .  The  ripening  or  change  of  the  matter 
of  a  tumour  into  pus. 

If  the  inflammation  be  gone  too  far  towards  a  sup- 

puration,  then  it  must  be  promoted  with  suppura- 

tives,  and  opened  by  incision.  Wiseman. 

This  great  attrition  must  produce  a  great  pro- 

[     pensity  to  the  putrescent  alkaline  condition  of  the 

1     fluids,  and  consequently  to  suppurcUions.      ^rbulh- 


fiddnson.  2.  The  matter  suppurated. 
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The  great  physician  of  souls  sometimes  cannot 
cure  without  cutting  us:  sin  has  festered  inwardly, 
and  he  must  lance  the  imposthume,  to  let  out  death 
with  the  suppuration.  South. 

Su'ppuRATiVE,  siip'pu-ia-tiv.5i2 adj. [*m/2- 
p.uratij\  French;  from  supfiurate.\  Di- 
gestive; generating  matter. 
.Suppuia'tion,  si&p-pu-ta'shiin.  n,  s.  \_sufi- 
fiutation^  Fr.  sufip-uto^  Latin.]  Rec- 
koning; account;  calculation;  computa- 
tion. 

From  these  differing  properties  of  day  and  year 
arise  difficulties  in  carrying  on  and  reconciling  the 
suppatotion  of  time  in  long  measures.  HoUkr. 

The  Jews  saw  evei-y  day  their  Messiah  still  far- 
ther removed  from  them;  that  the  promises  of  their 
doctors,  about  his  speedy  manifestations,  were  false; 
that  the  predictions  of  the  prophets,  whom  they 
could  now  no  longer  understand,  were  covered  with 
obscurity;  that  all  the  suppwtofions  of  time  either 
ternaiuated  in  Jesus  Christ,  or  where  without  a  pe- 
riod. West, 
To  Suppu'te,  stip-pute'.  v.  a.  [from  sufi- 

/luto,  Latin.]  To  reckon;  to  calculate. 
SU'FRA.^  su'pra.  [Lat.]     In  composition, 

signifies  above  or  before. 
Supra lapsa'rian,  su-pra-lap-sa'r6-an. 
Suprala'psary,  su-prS-lap'sar-e. 

adj.  [sufira  and  lapsus,  Lat.]    Antece- 
dent to  the  fall  of  man. 

The  supralapsarians,  with  whom  the  object  of  the 
decreets  homoconditus,  man  created  not  yet  fallen; 
and  the  sublapsarians,  with  whom  it  is  man  fallen, 
or  the  corrupt  mass .  Hammond 

Supravu'lgar,  su-pra-vijl'g6r.  adj.  \jiU- 
Jira  and  vulgar.'\    Above  the  vulgar. 

None  of  these  motives  can  prevail  with  a  man  to 
Airnish  himself  with  supravulgar  and  noble  quali- 
ties. Collier. 
Supre'macy,  su-pr^m'a-s^.^^i  n.  s.  [from 
su/ireme.']  Highest  place;  highest  au- 
thority; state  of  being  supreme. 

No  appeal  may  be  made  unto  any  one  of  higher 
power,  in  as  much  as  the  order  of  your  discipline 
admitteth  no  standing  inequality  of  courts,  no  spi- 
ritual judge  to  have  any  ordinary  superior  on  earth, 
but  as  many  supremacies  as  there  are  parishes  and 
several  congregations.  Hooker. 

As  we  under  heav'n  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  him,  that  great  supremacy, 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold.  Shaksp. 

I  am  asbam'd  that  women 
Should  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway. 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 

Shakspeare. 
Put  to  proof  his  high  supt'tmacy. 
Whether  upheld  by  strength,  or  chance,  or  fate. 

Milton. 

Henry  VIIl.  had  no  intention  to  change  religion: 

he  continued  to  burn  protestants  after  he  had  cast 

off  the  pope's  supremMcy.  Swift. 

You're  form'd  by  nature  for  this  supremacy,  which 

is  granted  from  the  distinguishing  character  of  your 

writing.  Dryden. 

From  some  wild  curs  that  from  their  masters  ran. 

Abhorring  the  supremacy  of  man. 

In  woods  and  caves  the  rebel  race  began.    Dryden. 

Supremacy  of  nature,  or  SMpejnoci/ of  perfection, 

is  to  be  possessed  of  all  perfection,  and  the  highest 

excellency  possible.  Waterland. 

To  deny  him  this  supremacy  is  to  dethrone  the 

Deity,  and  give  his  kingdom  to  another.       Rogers. 

SUPRE'ME,  s6-pr6me'.  adj.  [su/iremus, 

Latin.] 
1.  Highest  in  dignity;  highest  in  authority. 
It  may   be   observed  that   su/ieriour  is 
used   often  of  local   elevation,  but  su- 
preme only  of  intellectual  or  political. 
As  no  man  servetb  God,  and  loreth  him  not;  so 


neither  can  any  man  sincerely  love  God,  and  not  ex- 
tremely abhor  that  sin  which  is  the  highest  degree 
of  treason  against  the  supreme  Guide  and  Monarch 
of  the  whole  world,  with  whose  divine  authority  and 
power  it  investeth  others.  Hooker. 

The  god  of  soldiers, 
With  the  comtnCo{  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thoughts  v?ith  nobleness!  Shakspeare. 

My  soul  akes 
To  know,  when  two  authorities  are  up. 
Neither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both.  Shakspeare. 

This  strength,  the  seat  of  Deity  supreme.  Milton. 
The  monarch  oak,  the  patriarch  of  the  trees, 
Shoots  rising  up,  and  spreads  by  slow  degrees; 
Three  centuries  he  grows,  and  three  he  stays 
Supreme  in  state,  and  in  three  more  decays.  Dryd. 
2.  Highest;  most  excellent. 

No  single  virtue  we  can  most  commend, 
Whether  the  wife,  the  mother,  or  the  friend; 
For  she  was  all  in  that  supreme  degree. 
That,  as  no  one  prevail'd,  so  all  was  she.    Dryden. 
To  him  both  heav'n 
The  right  had  giv'n. 
And  his  own  love  bequeath 'd  supreme  command. 

Dryden . 
Supre'mely,  su-pr6me'le.  adv.  [from  the 
adjective.]  In  the  highest  degree. 

The  starving  chymist  in  his  golden  views 
Suprerr.ely  blest,  the  poet  in  his  muse.  Pope. 

Sur,  sir.  [«wr,  French. ^    In  composition, 

means  upon,  or  over  and  above. 
Suraddi'tion,  sflr-ad-dish'fin.  n.  s.  [swr, 
and  addition.'^  Something  added  to  the 
name. 

He  serv'd  with  glory  and  admir'd  success. 
So  gain'd  the  suraddition,  Leonatus.      Shakspeare. 
Su'ral,  su'ral.88  adj.  [from  sura,  Latin.] 
Being  in  the  calf  of  the  leg. 

He  was  wounded  in  the  inside  of  the  calf  of  his 
leg,  into  the  sural  artery.  Wiseman. 

Su'rance,  shu'ranse.*^*  n.  s.  [from  sure.^ 
Warrant;  security;  assurance. 

Give  some  surance  that  thou  art  revenge ; 
Stab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Surba'te,  sfir-bate'.    v.   a,    [^solbatiry 
Fr.]  To  bruise  and  batter  the  feet  with 
travel;  to  harass;  to  fatigue. 

Their  march  they  continued  all  that  night,  the 
horsemen  often  alighting,  that  the  foot  might  ride, 
and  others  taking  many  of  them  behind  them:  how- 
ever they  could  not  but  be  extremely  weary  and 
surhaied.  Clarendon. 

Chalky  land  surhates  and  spoils  oxen's  feet. 

Mortimer. 

Surbe't,  sir'blt.  The  participle  passive 
ofsurbeaty  which  Spenser  seems  to  have 
used  for  surbate. 

A  bear  and  tyger  being  met 
In  cruel  fight,  on  Lybick  ocean  wide, 

Espy  a  traveller  with  feet  surhet. 
Whom  they  in  equal  prey  hope  to  divide.   Spenser. 
To  Suroea'se,  sur-s6se'.  v.  n.  [swr  and 
cesser,  Fr.  cesso,  Lat.] 

1.  To  be  at  an  end;  to  stop;  to  cease;  to  be 
no  longer  in  use  or  being. 

Small  favours  will  my  prayers  increase; 
Granting  my  suit,  you  give  me  all ; 

And  then  my  prayers  must  needs  surcease; 
For  I  have  made  your  godhead  fall.  Donne. 

2.  To  leave  off;  to  practise  no  longer;  to 
refrain  finally. 

To  fly  altogether  from  God,  to  despair,  that  crea- 
tures unworthy  shall  be  able  to  obtain  any  thing  at 
his  hands,  and  under  the  pretence  to  surcease  from 
prayers,  as  bootless  or  fruitless  offices,  were  to  him 
no  less  injurious  than  pernicious  to  our  own  souls. 

Hooker. 

Sh2 


Nor  did  the  British  squadrons  now  surcease 
To  gall  their  foes  o'erwhelm'd.  Philip!> 

So  pray'd  he,  whilst  an  angel's  voice  from  high 
Bade  him  surcease  to  importune  the  sky.        Harte. 
To  Suroea'se,  sir-s^se'.  v.  a.  To  stop;  to 
put  an  end  to.  Obsolete. 

All  pain  hath  end,  and  every  war  hath  peace; 
But  mine  no  price,  nor  prayer,  may  surcease. 

Spenser. 
Suroea'se,  stir-sise'.aa?  n.  s.  Cessation; 
stop. 

It  might  very  well  agree  with  your  principles,  if 
your  discipline  were  fully  planted,  even  to  send  out 
your  writs  oC  surcease  unto  all  courts  of  England  for 
the  most  things  handled  iu  them.  Hooker: 

To  Surcha'rge,  sflr-tshirje'. -y.  a.  \_sur- 
charger,  French.]  To  overload;  to  over- 
burden. 

They  put  upon  every  portion  of  land  a  reasonable 
rent,  which  they  called  Romescot,  the  which  might 
not  surcharge  the  tenant  or  freeholder.        Spenser. 

Tamas  was  returned  to  Tauris,  in  hope  to  have 
suddenly  surprised  his  enemy,  surcharged  with  the 
pleasures  of  so  rich  a  city.  Knolles. 

More  remov'd, 
Lest  heav'n,  surcliarg''d  with  potent  multitude, 
Might  hap  to  move  new  broils.  Miltoi\. 

He  ceas'd,  discerning  Adam  with  such  joy 
Surcharged,  as  had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton. 

When  graceful  sorrow  in  her  pomp  appears, 
Sure  she  is  dress'd  in  Melefinda's  tears: 
Your  head  reclin'd,  as  hiding  grief  from  view, 
Droops  like  a  rose  surcharged  with  morning  dew. 

Dryden, 
Surcha'rge,   siir-tshirje'.   n.     s.     [sur- 
charge, French;  from  the  verb.]  Burden 
added   to   burden;   overburden;    more 
than  can  be  well  born. 

The  air,  after  receiving  a  charge,  doth  not  re- 
ceive a  surcharge,  or  greater  charge,  with  like  ap- 
petite as  it  doth  the  first.  Bacon. 

An  object  of  surcharge  or  excess  dcstroyeth  the 
sense;  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  the  eye;  a  violent 
sound  near  the  ear,  the  hearing.  Bacon. 

The  moralists  make  this  raging  of  a  lion  to  be  a 

surcharge  of  one  madness  upon  another.  VEstrange. 

Surcha'rger,  s)ir-tsh^r'jur.98  n.  s.  [from 

surcharge.']  One  that  overburdens. 
Surci'ngle,  sur'sing-gl.*<'6  n.  s.  [sur  and 
cingulu7n,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  girth  with  which  the  burden  is  bound 
upon  a  horse. 

2.  The  girdle  of  a  casHock, 
Justly  he  chose  the  surcingle  and  gown.  Marvel. 

Su'rcle,  sdrk'kl.*oe  n.  s.  [surculus,  Lat.] 
A  shoot;  a  twig;  a  sucker.  Not  in  ge- 
neral use. 

It  is  an  arboreous  excrescence,  or  superplant, 
which  the  tree  cannot  assimilate,  and  therefore 
sprouteth  not  forth  in  boughs  and  swrcies  of  the  same 
shape  unto  the  tree.  Brown, 

The  basilica  dividing  into  two  branches  below  the 
cubit,  the  outward  sendeth  two  surcles  unto  the 
thumb.  Erown. 

Su'rcoat,  sAr'kote.  n.  s.  [surcot,  old  Fr. 
sur  and  coat.^  A  short  coat  worn  over 
the  rest  of  the  dress. 

The  honourable  habiliments,  as  robes  of  state, 

parliament-robes,  the  surcoat  and  mantle.  Camden. 

The  commons  were  besotted  in  excess  of  apparel 

in  wide  surcoati  reaching  to  tueir  loins.      Comrfen! 

That  day  in  equal  arms  they  fought  for  fame; 
Their  swords,  their  shields,  their  surcoats  were  the 
same.  Dryden 

Surd,  sird.  adj.  [surdus,  Lat.] 

1 .  Deaf;  wanting  the  sense  of  hearing. 

2.  Unheard;  not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
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3.  Not  expressed  by  any  term. 
Su'kuity,    siir'dlt-d.   n.   s.   [from   surdJ] 
Deafness. 

Surdnu'mber,  sird-num'bur.  n.  s.  [from 
surd  and  number.^  That  is  incommen- 
surate with  unity. 

SURE,  shure.***«6  adj.  [seure,  Fr.] 

1.  Certain;  unfailing;  infallible. 

The  testimony  of  the  Lord  is  sure,  and  giveth  wis- 
dom unto  the  simple.  Psalms. 

Who  knows, 
Let  this  be  good,  whether  our  angry  foe 
Can  give  it,  or  will  ever?  How  he  can 
Is  doubtful;  that  he  never  will,  is  sure.        Milton. 

2.  Certainly  doomed. 

Our  coin  beyond  sea  is  valued  according  to  the 
silver  in  it:  seniling  it  in  bullion  is  the  safest  way, 
and  the  weightiest  is  sure  to  go.  Locke. 

3.  Confident;  undoubiing;  certainly  know- 
ing. 

Friar  Laurence  met  them  both ; 
Him  he  knew  well,  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she: 
But,  being  masked,  he  was  not  sure  of  it.     Shaksp. 

Let  no  man  seek  what  may  befall : 
Evil  he  may  be  sure.  Millon. 

The  youngest  in  the  morning  are  not  sure 
That  'till  the  night  their  life  they  can  secure. 

Denham. 
While  sore  of  battle,  while  our  wounds  are  green. 
Why  would  we  tempt  the  doubtful  dye  agen? 
In  wars  renew'd,  uncertain  of  success. 
Sure  of  a  share,  as  umpires  of  the  peace.  Dryden. 
If  you  find  nothing  new  in  the  matter,  I  am  sure 
much  less  will  you  in  the  style.  IVake. 

Be  silent  always,  when  you  doubt  your  sense; 
And  speak,  though  sure,  with  seeming  diffidence. 

Pope 

4.  Safe;  firm;  certain;  past  doubt  or  dan- 
ger. 7'o  make  sure  is  to  secure,  so  as 
that  nothing  shall  put  it  out  of  one's 
possession  or  power. 

Thy  kingdom  shall  be  sure  unto  thee,  after  that 
thou  sbalt  have  known  that  the  heavens  do  rule. 

Daniel. 

He  bad  me  make  sure  of  the  bear,  before  I  sell 
his  skin.  VEstrange. 

They  would  make  others  on  both  sides  sure  of 
pleasing,  in  preference  to  instruction.  Dryden. 

They  have  a  nearer  and  surer  way  to  the  felicity 
of  life,  by  tempering  their  passions,  and  reducing 
their  appetites.  Temple. 

A  peace  cannot  fail,  provided  we  make  sure  of 
Spain.  Temple. 

Revenge  is  now  my  joy:  he's  not  for  me. 
And  ril  make  sure  he  ne'er  shall  be  for  thee. 

Dryden. 

I  bred  you  up  to  arms,  rais'd  you  to  power. 
All  to  make  sure  the  vengeance  of  this  day, 
Wbicn  even  this  day  has  ruin'd.  Dryden. 

Make  Cato  sure,  and  give  up  Utica, 
Caesar  will  ne'er  refuse  thee  such  a  trifle.  Addison. 

They  have  reason  to  make  all  actions  worthy  of 
observation  which  are  sure  to  be  observed. 

Jitterbury. 

5.  Firm;  stable;  steady;  not  liable  to  fai- 
lure. 

Thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively; 
Yet  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do, 
Thou  art  not  firm  enough.  Shakspeare. 

I  wish  your  horses  swift  and  sure  of  foot, 
And  so  1  do  commend  you  to  their  backs.     Shaksp 

I  wrapt  in  sure  bands  both  their  hands  and  feet. 
And  cast  them  under  hatches.  Chapman 

Virtue,  dear  friend,  needs  no  defence; 
The  surest  guard  is  innocence.  Rcscommon. 

Partition  firm  and  sure  the  waters  to  divide. 

Milton 

Doubting  thus  of  innate  principles,  men  will  call 
pulling  up  the  old  foundations  of  knowledge  and 
certainty:  I  persuade  myself  that  the  way  I  have 
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pursued,  being  conformable  to  truth,  lays  those  foun- 
dations surer.  Locke. 

To  prove  a  genuine  birth. 
On  female  truth  assenting  faith  relies: 
Thus  manifest  of  right,  I  build  my  claim. 
Sure  founded  on  a  fair  maternal  fame.  Pope. 

6.  To  be   Sure.  Certainly.  This  is  a  vi- 
ciousexpression:  more  properly  be  sure. 
Objects  of  sense  would  then  determine  the  views 
of  all  such,  to  6e  sure,  who  conversed  perpetually 
with  them.  Jitterbwy. 

Though  the  chymist  could  not  calcine  the  caput 
mortuum,  to  obtain  its  fixed  salt,  to  be  sure  it  must 
have  some.  Arbuthmt 

Sure,  shure.  adv.  \_sure7nent^  Fr.j  Cer- 
tainly; without  doubt;  doubtless.  It  is 
generally  without  emphasis;  and,  not- 
withstanding its  original  meaning,  ex- 
presses rather  doubt  than  assertion. 

Something,  sure,  of  state 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Slmkspeare. 

Her  looks  were  flush'd,  and  sullen  was  her  mien, 
That  sure  the  virgin  goddess,  had  she  been 
Aught  but  a  virgin,  must  the  guilt  have  seen. 

Mdison. 
Sure  the  queen  would  wish  him  still  unknown: 
She  loaths,  detests  him,  flies  his  hated  presence. 

Smith. 
Sure  upon  the  whole,  a  bad  author  deserves  bet- 
ter usage  than  a  bad  critick.  Pope. 

SuREFo'oTED,  shurc-fut'^d.  adj.  \_sure 
and/oo^]  Treading  tirmly;  not  stum- 
bling. 

True  earnest  sorrows,  rooted  miseries, 
Anguish  in  grain,  vexations  ripe  and  blown. 
Surefooted  griefs,  solid  calamities,  Herbert. 

Su'rely,  shure'ld.  adv.  [from  sure.j 

1.  Certainly;  undoubtedly;  without  doubt. 
It  is  often  used  rather  to  intend  and 
strengthen  the  meaning  of  the  sentence, 
than  with  any  distinct  and  explicable 
meaning. 

In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt 
surely  die.  Genesis 

Thou  surely  hadst  not  come  sole  fugitive.  Milton- 
He  that  created  something  out  of  nothing,  surely 
can  raise  great  things  out  of  small.  South. 

The  curious  have  thought  the  most  minute  affairs 
of  Rome  worth  notice;  and  surely  the  consideration 
of  their  wealth  is  at  least  of  as  great  importance  as 
grammatical  criticisms.  Arbuthnot. 

Surely  we  may  presume,  without  afifeciing  to  sit 
in  the  seat  of  God,  to  think  some  very  falliole  men 
liable  to  errors.  Waterland. 

2.  Firmly;  without  hazard. 
He  that  walketh  righteously,  walketb  surest/. 

Proverbs. 

Su'reness,  shure'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  8ure.~\ 
Certainty. 

The  subtle  ague,  that  for  surcness  sake 
Takes  its  own  time  th'  assault  to  make.       Cowley. 
He  diverted  himself  with  the  speculation  of  the 
seed  of  coral:  and  for  more  sureness  he  repeats  it 

Woodward. 

Su'retiship,   shire't^-ship.   n.   s.  [from 
surety.]  The  office  of  a  surety  or  bonds- 
man; the  act  of  being  bound  for  another. 
Idly,   like  prisoners  which  whole  months  will 
swear 
That  only  suretiship  hath  brought  them  there. 

Donne. 
If  here  not  clear'd  no  suretiship  can  bail 
Condemned  debtors  from  th'  eternal  gaol.  Denham. 
Hath  not  the  greatest  slaughter  of  armies  been 
effected  by  sUatagemr  And  have  not  the  fairest 
estates  been  destroyed  by  suretiship?  South. 

SU'RETY,  shure'te.  n.  s.  [«ureff ,  Fr.] 
1.  Certainty;  indubitablcness. 
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Know  of  a  surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a  stranger. 

(jenesis. 

2.  Security;  safety. 

There  the  princesses  determining  to  bathe, 
thought  it  was  so  privileged  a  place  as  no  body  durst 
presume  to  come  thither;  yet,  for  the  more  surety 
they  looked  round  about.  Sidney. 

3.  Foundation  of  stability;  support. 

We  our  state 
Hold,  as  you  yours,  while  our  obedience  holds; 
On  other  surety  none.  Milton. 

4.  Evidence;  ratification;  confirmation. 

She  cali'd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself.  Shakspeare 

5.  Security  against  loss  or  damage;  secu- 
rity for  payment. 

There  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more,  in  surety  of  the  which 
One  part  of  Aquitaiu  is  bound  to  us.       Shakspeare- 

6.  Hostage;  bondsman;  one  that  gives  se.- 
curity  for  another;  one  that  is  bound  for 
another. 

That  you  may  well  perceive  I  have  not  wrong'd 

you. 

One  of  the  greatest  in  the  christian  world 
Shall  be  my  surety.  Shakspeare 

1  will  be  surety  for  him;  of  my  hand  shalt  thou 
require  him.  Genesis. 

Yet  be  not  surety,  if  thou  be  a  father; 
Love  is  a  personal  debt:  I  cannot  give 
My  children's  right,  nor  ought  be  take  it.  Herbert. 
All,  in  infancy,  are  by  others  presented  with  the 
desires  of  the  parents,  and  intercession  of  sureties, 
that  they  may  be  early  admitted  by  baptism  into  the 
school  of  Christ.  Hamm^ind, 

Surface,  siir'fas.'*'  n.  s.  \_sur  und/ace, 
French.]  Superficies;  outside;  super- 
fice.  It  is  accented  by  Milton  on  the 
last  syllable. 

Which  of  us  who  beholds  the  bright  surface 
Of  this  ethereous  mold,  whereon  wc  stand.  Milton. 

Errours  like  straws  upon  the  surface  flow; 
He  who  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below. 

Dryden- 

All  their  surfaces  shall  be  truly  plain,  or  truly 

spherical,  and  look  all  the  same  way,  so  as  together 

to  compose  one  even  surface.  JVetoton.. 

To  Su'rfeit,  siir'fit.2««  v.  a.  [from  aur 
ami yafre,  Fr.  to  do  more  than  enough, 
to  overdo.]  To  feed  with  meat  or  drink 
to  satiety  and  sickness;  to  cram  over- 
much. 

The  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  charge  with  snores.         Shakspeare. 
To  Su'uFEiT,   sQr'fit.  V.  n.  To  be  fed  to 
satiety  and  sickness. 

They  are  as  sick  that  surfeit  with  too  much,  as 
they  that  starve  with  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Take  heed  lest  your  hearts  be  overcharged  with 
surfeiting  and  drunkenness.  Luke, 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyards, 
and  with  the  wines,  that  they  had  been  left  behind, 
the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  sent  them  all  home. 

Clarendon. 

They  must  be  let  loose  to  the  childish  play  they 
fancy,  which  they  should  be  weaned  from,  by  being 
made  to  surfeit  of  it.  Locfce. 

Su'rfeit,  silr'fit.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Sickness  or  satiety  caused  by  overful- 
ness. 

When  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  often  the  surfeits  of 
our  own  behaviour,  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters, 
the  sun,  the  moon,  and  stars.  Shakspeare. 

How  ill  white  hairs  become  a  fool  and  jester! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man. 
So  su(/ei(-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane.     Shaksp. 

Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made; 
Now  shall  be  try  his  friends  that  flatter'd  him. 

Shakspeare. 
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Why,  disease,  dost  thou  molest 
Ladies,  and  of  them  the  best? 
Do  not  men  grow  sicii  of  rites, 
To  thy  altars,  by  their  nights 
Spent  iu  surfeits?  Ben  Jonson. 

Surfeits  many  times  turn  to  purges,  both  upwards 
and  downwards.  Bacon. 

Peace,  which  he  lov'd  in  life,  did  lend 
Her  hand  to  bring  him  to  bis  end; 
When  age  and  death  cali'd  for  the  score. 
No  surfeits  were  to  reckon  for.  Craskav}. 

Our  father 
Has  ta'en  himself  a  surfeit  of  the  world, 
And  cries,  it  is  not  safe  that  we  should  taste  it. 

Olivay. 
Su'rfeiter,  sfirTu-ilr.ss  n.  s.  [from  sur- 
feit.] One  who  riots;  a  glutton. 

I  did  not  think 
This  am'rous  surfeiter  would  have  donn'd  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war.  Skakspeare. 

Su'rfeitwater,  silr'fit-wa-t<ir.  n.  a.  [sur- 
J'eit  and  wa/er.]  Water  that  cures  sur- 
feits. 

A  little  cold  distilled  poppywater,  which  is  the 
true  surfeitwater,  with  ease  and  abstinence,  often 
ends  distempers  in  the  beginning.  Locke. 

Surge,  sfirje.  n.  s.  [from  surgo,  Lat.J  A 
swelling  sea;  wave  rolling  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  water;  billow; 
wave. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of 
^"y-  Spenser. 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous 
main, 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear, 
And  quench  the  guards  of  the  ever-fired  pole: 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood .  Skakspeare. 

He  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him.      Skakspeare. 
It  was  formerly  famous  for  the  unfortunate  loves 
of  Hero  and  Leander,  drowned  in  the  uncompas- 
sionate  surges.  Sandys. 

The  suiph'rous  hail 
.Shot  after  us  in  storm,  o'erblown,  hath  laid 
The  fiery  surge,  that  from  the  precipice 
Of  beav'n  receiv'd  us  fallen.  Milton. 

He  sweeps  the  skies,  and  clears  the  cloudy  north: 
He  flies  aloft,  and  with  impetuous  i-oar 
Pursues  the  foaming  surges  to  the  shore.      Dryden. 

Thetis,  near  Ismena's  swelling  flood, 
With  dread  beheld  the  rolling  surges  sweep 
In  heaps  his  slaughter'd  sons  into  the  deep.     Pope 
To  Surge,  sfirje.  v.  n.  [from  sur^o,  Lat.j 
To  swell;  to  rise  high. 

From  midst  of  all  the  main 
The  surging  waters  like  a  mountain  rise.    Spenser. 

He,  all  in  rage,  his  sea-god  sire  besought, 
Some  cursed  vengeance  on  his  son  to  cast; 
From  surging  gulfs  two  monsters   straight  were 

The  serpent  mov'd,  not  with  indented  wave 
Prone  on  the  ground,  as  since;  but  on  his  rear, 
Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  tower'd 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surg-itig- maze!  MiUon 

Surging  waves  against  a  solid  rock, 
Though  all  to  shivers  dash'd,  th'  assault  renew 
Vam  batt'iy,  and  in  fivth  or  bubbles  end.     Milton 
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Su'rgeon,  stlr'jdn.-»»  n.  s.  [corrupted  by 
conversation  from  chirurgtcri.]  One 
who  cures  by  manual  operatioi.,  one 
whose  duty  is  to  act  in  external  Jnala- 
dics  by  the  direction  of  the  physician. 

The  wound  was  past  the  cure  of  a  better  surgeon 
than  myself,  so  as  I  could  but  receive  some  few  of 
her  dying  words.  Sidney. 

I  meddle  with  no  woman's  matters;  but  withal 
•  am  a  surgeon  to  old  shoes.  Shakspeme 


He  that  hath  wounded  his  neighbour,  is  tied  to 
the  expeuces  of  the  surgeon,  and  other  incidencies. 

Tarjlor. 
Though  most  were  sorely  wounded,  none  were 
slain: 
The  surgeons  soon  despoil'd  them  of  their  irms, 
And  some  with  salves  they  cure.  Dryden. 

Su'rgeonry,  sur'jun-re.  >     n.  s.    [for  c/n- 
Su'RGERY,sai''jur-6.        5   rurgery.]  The 
act  of  curing  by  manual  operation. 

It  would  seem  very  evil  surgery  to  cut  off  every 
unsound  part  of  the  body,  which,  being  by  other  due 
means  recovered,  might  afterwards  do  good  service. 

Spenser. 

Strangely  visited  people, 

The  mere  despair  o(  surgery  he  cures.  Skakspeare. 

They  are  often  tan-ed  over  with  the  surgery  of 

our  sheep,  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar?  Skaksp. 

Su'rgy,  sur'je.  adj.  [from  surge.]  Rising 
in  billows. 

Do  publick  or  domestick  cares  constrain 
This  toilsome  voyage  o'er  the  surgy  main?      Pope. 

Su'rlily,  siir'1^-1^.  adv.  [from  surlij.]  In 
a  surly  manner. 

Su'rlixVEss,  stSr'id-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  sTirli/.] 
Gloomy;  moroseness;  sour  anger. 

Thus  pale  they  meet;  their  eyes  with  fuiy  burn; 
None  greets;  for  none  the  greeting  will  return; 
But  in  dumb  surliness,  each  arm'd  with  care 
His  foe  profest,  as  brother  of  the  war.        Dryden. 

Su'rling,  star'ling.  n.  *.  [from  surly.]  A 
sour,  morose  fellow.  Not  used. 

These  sour  surlings  are  to  be  commended  to  sieur 
Gaulard.  Camden. 

SU'RLY,  sar'16.  adj.  [from  rujr;  sour, 
Saxon.]  Gloomily  morose;  rough;  un- 
civil; sour;  silently  angry. 

Tis  like  you'll  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly.  Shaksp. 

That  surly  spirit,  melancholy, 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy  thick. 
Which  else  runs  tickling  up  and  down  the  vein's, 
Making  that  idiot  laughter  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  cheeks  to  idle  merriment.  Shaksp. 

Against  the  capitol  1  met  a  lion, 
Who  glar'd  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by, 
Without  annoying  me.  Skakspeare. 

Repuls'd  by  surly  grooms,  who  wait  before 
The  sleeping  tyrant's  interdicted  door.        Dryden. 

What  if  among  the  courtly  tribe 
You  lost  a  place,  and  sav'd  a  bribe? 
And  then  in  surly  mood  came  here 
To  fifteen  hundred  pounds  a  yeai', 
And  fierce  against  the  whigs  harangu'd?        Swifl 

The  zephyrs  floaUng  loose,  the  timely  rains, 
Now  soften'd  into  joy  the  surly  storms.  Thomson. 
ro  SuRMi'sE,  sfir-mize'.  v.  a.  ^surmise, 
French]  To  suspect;  to  imagine  im- 
perfectly; to  imagine  without  certain 
knowledge. 

Man  coveteth  what  exceedeth  the  reach  of  sense 
yea  somewhat  above  capacity  of  reason,  somewhat 
divine  and  heavenly,  which  with  hidden  exullaUon 
It  rather  swnnise<A  than  conceiveth:  somewhat  it 
seeketh,  and  what  that  is  directly  it  knoweth  not- 
yet  very  intentive  desire  thereof  doth  so  incite  it' 
that  all  other  known  delights  and  pleasures  are  laid 
aside,  and  they  give  place  to  the  search  of  this  but 
only  suspected  desire.  Hookei- 

Of  questions,  and  strifes  of  words  cometh  envv' 
railings,  and  evil  surmisings.  i  Timothy 

Surmise  not 
His  presence  to  these  narrow  bounds  confin'd.  Milt 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis%  was  true.  Dryd 
This  cuange  was  not  wrought  by  altering  the 
lorm  or  position  of  the  earth,  as  was  surmised  by  a 
very  learned  man,  but  by  dissolving  it. 

fVoodivard. 


SuRMi'sE,  sfir-niize'.  n.  s.  [^aurmise,  T'r.^ 
Imperfect  notion;  suspicion;  imagina- 
tion not  supported  by  knowledge. 

To  let  grow  private  sunnises,  whereby  the  thing 
Itself  is  not  made  better  or  woi-se:  if  just  and  allow- 
able reasons  might  lead  them  to  do  as  they  did, 
then  are  these  censures  iiustrate.  Hooker. 

They  were  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
i-royok'd  with  wrath,  and  envy's  false  surmise, 

Coudemu'd  to  that  dungeon  merciless, 
Where  they  should  live  in  woe,  and  die  in  wretch- 
^'^"^1%  Spenser. 

.-,.,,  My  compassionate  heart 

Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise.  Skaksp. 
My  thought,  whose  murthering  yet  is  but  fantas- 
tical. 
Shakes  so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
Is  smother'd  in  surmise.  Skakspeare. 

No  sooner  did  they  espy  the  English  turning 
trom  them,  but  they  were  of  opinion  that  they  fled 
towards  their  shipping:  this  surmise  was  occasioned, 
for  that  the  English  ships  removed  the  day  before.' 

Hayward. 
We  double  honour  gain 
From  his  surmise  prov'd  false.  Milton. 

Hence  guilty  joys,  distastes,  sunnises, 

False  oaths,  false  tears,  deceits,  disguises.       Pope. 

No  man  ought  to  be  charged  with  principles  he 

actually  disowns,  unless  his  practices  contradict  bis 

profession;  not  upon  small  sujTnises.  Stcift. 

7'oSURMOU'NT,sar.m6int'.f.a,[««r. 

monter,  French.] 
1.  To  rise  above. 

The  mountains  of  Olympus,   Atho,  and  Atlas, 
over-reach  and  surmount  all  winds  and  clouds. 
o    rp  Raleigh. 

.i.  lo  conquer;  to  overcome. 

Though  no  resistance  was  made,  the  English  had 
much  ado  to  surmount  the  natural  difiiculties  of  the 
place  the  greatest  part  of  one  day.  Hayward. 

He  hardly  escaped  to  the  Persian  court;  from 
whence,  if  the  love  of  his  country  had  not  sunnounted 
Its  base  ingratitude  to  him,  he  had  many  invitations 
to  return  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  fleet:  but  he 
rather  chose  a  voluntaiy  death.  Sicift, 

3.  To  surpass;  to  exceed. 

What  surmounts  the  reach 
Of  human  sense,  I  shall  delineate  so, 
By  lik'ning  spiritual  to  coi-poreal  forms, 
As  may  express  them  best.  Milton. 

Surmou'ntable,  silr-m66nt'a-bl.  adj. 
[from  surmount.]  Conquerable;  miper- 
able, 

Surmou'nter,  sfir-moint'ilr.  n.  s.  [from 
surmount.]  One  that  rises  above  an- 
other. 

Surmou'nting,  s\ar-m6unt'ing.  n.  3.  The 

act  of  getting  uppermost. 
Su'rmullet,    sur'mijl-lit.    n.  s.    [mugi/^ 

Lat.]   A  sort  of  fish.  Mnsworth. 

Su'rname,    silr'nime.*a3    n.  s.    [surnom^ 

French.]  '"  * 

I .  The  name  of  the  family;  the  name  which 

one  has  over  and  above  the  christian 

name. 

Many  which  were  mere  English  joined  with  the 
Irish  against  the  king,  taking  on  them  Irish  habits 
and  customs,  which  could  never  since  be  clean  wiped 
away ;  of  which  sort  be  most  of  the  surnames  that  end 
in  an,  as  Hernan,  Shinan,  and  Mungan,  which  now 
account  themselves  natural  Irish.  Spenser. 

He,  made  heir  not  only  of  his  brother's  kingdom 
but  of  his  virtues  and  haughty  thoughts,  and  of  the 
surname  also  of  Barbarossa,  began  to  aspire  to  the 

The  epithets  of  great  men,  monsieur  Boileau  ii 
of  opinion,  were  in  the  nature  of  surnames,  and 
repeated  as  such.  p 
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2.  An  appellation  added  to  the  original 

name. 

Witness  may 
My  surname  Coriolanus:  the  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dauggrs,  and  the  drops  of  blo«d 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname.  Shakspeare. 

T^e  Su'rname,  sir-nime'.  v.  a.  [^surnom' 
mer^  French,  from  the  noun.]  To  name 
by  an  appellation  added  to  the  original 
name. 

Another  shall  subscribe  with  his  hand  unto  the 
Lord,  and  surname  himself  by  the  name  of  Israel. 

Isaiah. 

Pyreicus,  only  famous  for  counterfeiting  earthen 

pitchers,  a  scullery,  rogues  together  by  the  ears,  was 

sirnamcd  Rupographus.  Peacham. 

How  he,  sumam^d  of  Africa,  dismiss'd 
In  his  prime  youth  the  fair  Iberian  maid.     Milton. 
God  commanded  man  what  was  good;  but  the 
devil  surnamed  it  evil,  and  thereby  baffled  the  com- 
mand. South. 
To  Surpa'ss,  s5r-pas'.  v.  a.    [_sur/iasser, 
French.]     To  excel;  to  exceed;  to  go 
beyond  in  excellence. 

The  climate's  delicate, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears.  Shakspeare. 

O,  by  what  name,  for  thou  above  all  these, 
Above  mankind,  or  aught  than  mankind  higher, 
Surpassest  far  my  naming'  how  may  I 
Adore  thee,  author  of  this  universe?  Milton. 

Achilles,  Homer's  hero,  in  strength  and  courage 
surpassed  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army.       Dryden. 

A  nymph  of  late  there  was, 
Whose  heav'niy  form  her  fellows  did  surpass, 
The  pride  and  joy  of  fair  Arcadia's  plains.  Dryden. 
Under  or  near  the  line  are  mountains,  which,  for 
bigness  and  number,  surpass  those  of  colder  coun- 
tries, as  much  as  the  heat  there  surpasses  that  of 
those  countries.  Woodioard. 

Surpa'ssable,  si'ir-pas'sa-bl.  adj.  [from 
sur/iass  and  able.^  That  may  be  excel- 
led. Bict. 
Sorpa'ssing,  si\r-pas'ing.  fiarticifiial  adj . 
[from  surfiass.~\  Excellent  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

O  thou!  that,  with  surpasdng  glory  crown'd, 
Look'st  from  thy  sole  dominion  like  the  god 
Of  this  new  world.  Milton. 

His  miracles  proved  him  to  be  sent  from  God, 
not  more  by  that  infinite  power  that  was  seen  in 
them,  than  by  that  surpassing  goodness  they  de- 
monstrated to  the  world.  Calamy. 
Surpa'ssingly,  sir-pas'ing-l^.  adv.  [from 
sur/iassing.']  In  a  very  excellent  man- 
ner. Diet. 
Su'rvlice,  sAr'plis.'*"  }i.  s.  [^sur/ielis,  sur- 
fills,  French;  sxtfierpellicium,  Lat.]  The 
■white  garb  which  the  clergy  wear  in 
their  acts  of  ministration. 

It  will  wear  the  suxpliee  of  humility  over  the  black 
gown  of  a  big  heart.  Shakspeare. 

The  cinctus  gabinus  is  a  long  garment,  not  unlike 
a  surplice,  which  would  have  trailed  on  the  ground 
bad  it  hung  loose,  and  was  therefore  gathered  about 
the  middle  with  a  girdle.  Addison. 

Su'rplus,  silr'plils.  ?  «•  «.  [sur 

Su'rplusage,  sftr'pias-idje.9''  5  ^"^  ^'^"*' 
French.]  A  supernumerary  part;  over- 
plus; what  remains  when  use  is  satis- 
fied. 

If  then  thee  list  my  offered  grace  to  use. 
Take  what  thou  please  of  all  this  surplusage; 
If  thee  list  not,  leave  have  thou  to  refuse.     Spender. 
That  you  have  vouchsat'd  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  is  a  surplus  of  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  price  of  corn  falleth,  men  give  over 
surplus  tillage,  and  break  no  more  grouad.  Careiv. 


Wc  made  a  substance  o  disposed  to  fluidity,  that 
by  so  small  an  agitation  as  only  the  surpittsog^r  of  that 
which  the  ambient  air  i^  wont  to  have  about  the  mid- 
dle even  of  a  winter's  f  ■,  above  whatitbathin  the 
first  part.  Boyle. 

The  officers  spent  all,  so  as  there  was  no  surplus- 
age of  treasure;  and  yet  that  all  was  not  sufficient. 

Davies. 
Whatsoever  degrees  of  assent  one  affords  a  pro- 
position beyond  the  degrees  of  evidence,  it  is  plain 
all  that  surplusage  of  assurance  is  owing  not  to  the 
love  of  truth.  Locke . 

Suhpri'sal,  sCir-pri'zal.^^  ?  n.s.[_sur/irise, 
SuKPRi'sE,  sOr-prize'.       3  French,  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  taking  unawares;  the  state 
of  being  taken  unawares. 

Parents  should  mark  heedfully  the  witty  ex- 
cuses of  their  children,  especially  at  suddains  and 
surprisals;  but  rather  mark  than  pamper  them. 

Wotton. 
This  let  him  know. 
Lest  wilfully  transgressing,  he  pretend 
Surprisal,  unadmonish'd,  unforewarn'd.       Milton. 

I  set  aside  the  taking  of  St.  Jago  and  St.  Domingo 
in  Hispaniola,  as  surprizes  rather  than  encounters. 

Bacon. 

This  strange  surprisal  put  the  knight 
And  wrathful  squire  into  a  fright.  Hudibras. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  them,  as  vast 
as  between  inadvertency  and  deliberation,  between 
surprize  and  set  purpose.  South. 

He  whose  thoughts  are  employed  in  the  weighty 
cares  of  empire,  is  not  presumed  to  inspect  minuter 
things  so  carefully  as  private  persons;  the  laws  there- 
fore relieve  him  against  the  surprises  and  machina- 
tions of  deceitful  men.  Davenant. 

2.  A  dish,  I  suppose,  which  has  nothing 
in  it. 

Few  care  for  carving  trifles  in  disguise, 
Or  that  fantastick  dish  some  call  surprise. 

King''s  Cookery. 

3.  Sudden  confusion  or  perplexity. 
To  SURPRI'SE, s\ir-prize'.  v. a.  [sur/iris, 

Fr.  from  sur/irendre.^ 

1.  To  take  unawares;  to  fall  upon  unex- 
pectedly. 

The  castle  of  Macduff  I  will  surprise. 
Seize  upon  Fife,  give  to  the  edge  of  th'  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes.  Shakspeare. 

Now  do  our  ears  before  our  eyes, 

Like  men  in  mists, 
Discover  who'd  the  state  surprize, 
And  who  resists.  BenJonson. 

Bid  her  well  beware. 
Lest,  by  some  fair  appearing  good  sw/yris'rf. 
She  dictate  false,  and  misinform  the  will.     Milton. 

How  shall  he  keep,  what  sleeping  or  awake, 
A  weaker  may  surprise,  a  stronger  take.'        Pope. 

Who  can  speak 
The  mtngled  passions  that  sitrpriz'd  his  heart! 

Thomson. 

2.  To  astonish  by  something  wonderful. 
People  were  not  so  much  frighted  as  surprized  at 

the  bigness  of  the  camel.  VEstrange. 

To  confuse  or  perplex  by  something 
sudden. 
Up  he  starts,  disco ver'd  and  surpris'd.     Milton- 

SuRPRi'siNG,  sir-pri'zing.*^"  partici/iial 
adj.  [from  sur/irise.']  Wonderful;  rais- 
ing^  sudden  wonder  or  concern. 

The  greatest  actions  of  a  celebrated  person  how- 
ever surprising  and  extraordinary,  are  no  more  than 
what  are  expected  from  him.  Spectator. 

SuRPRi'siNGLY,      s\ar-pri'zing-l^.       adv. 

[from  surfirising.']     To  a  degree  that 

raises  wonder;  in  a  manner  that  raises 

wonder. 

If  out  of  these  ten  thoosand  we  should  take  the 


men  that  are  employed  in  public  business,  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  remain  will  be  suiyrizingl\i  little. 

jiiidi%on. 
ind 


Su'rquedry,  sCir'kwd-dr^.  n.  a.  [sw 
cuider,  old  Fr.  to  think.]  Overweening 
pride;  insolence.   Obsolete. 
They  ovcrcommen,  were  deprived 
Of  their  proud  beauty,  and  the  one  moiety 
Transform'd  to  fish  for  their  bold  surqutdry.  Spensar. 

Late-born  modesty 
Hath  got  such  root  in  easy  waxen  hearts. 
That  men  may  n(.t  themselves  their  own  good  parts 
Extol,  without  suspect  of  sur^itfrfry.  Donne. 

Surrebu'tter,  si^r-r^-bilt'tilr.  n.  s.  [In 
law.]  A  second  rebutter;  answer  to  a 
rebutter.    A  term  in  the  courts. 

Surrejoi'nder,  sCir-rd-j6in'dilr.  71.  s. 
[surrejoindre,  French.  In  law.]  A  se- 
cond defence  of  the  plaintiff's  action, 
opposite  to  the  rejoinder  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  the  civilians  call  trifilicatio. 

Bailey. 

To  SURRE'NUER,  silr-r^n'dilr.  v.  a. 
[surrendrc,  old  French.] 

1.  To  yield  up;  to  deliver  up. 
Solemn  dedication  of  churches  serves  not  only  to 

make  them  publick,  but  further  also  lo  surrender  up 
that  right  which  otherwise  their  founders  might 
have  in  them,  and  to  make  God  himself  their  owner. 

Hooker. 
Recall  those  grants,  and  wc  are  ready  to  surren- 
der ours,  resume  all  or  none.  Davenant. 

2.  To  deliver  up  to  an  enemy:  sometimes 
with  u/i  cmphatical. 

Ripe  age  bade  him  surrender  late, 
His  life  and  long  good  fortune  unto  final  fate. 

Pair/a*. 
He,  willing  to  surrender  up  the  castle,  forbade 
his  soldiers  to  have  any  talk  with  the  enemy. 

Knollea. 
Surrender  up  to  me  thy  captive  breath ; 
My  pow'r  is  nature's  pow'r,  my  name  is  death. 

Hartt. 
To  Surre'nder,    siir-r^n'dtjr.   v.n.    To 
yield;  to  give  one's  self  up. 
This  mighty  Archimedes  too  surrenders  now. 

Glanville. 
Surre'nder,  sir-r^n'dflr.^**  ?  n.  s.  [from 
Surre'ndry,  sijr-r^n'dr^.      5     ^^'^  verb."] 

1.  The  act  of  yielding. 
Our  general  mother,  with  eyes 

Of  conjugal  attraction  unreprov'd, 
And  meek  surrender,  half-embracing  lean'd 
On  our  first  father.  Milton. 

Having  mustered  up  all  the  forces  he  could,  the 
clouds  above  and  the  deeps  below,  he  prepares  for 
a  surrender;  asserting,  from  a  mistaken  computa- 
tion, that  all  these  will  not  come  up  to  near  the 
quantity  requisite.  Woodward. 

Juba's  surrender 
Would  give  up  Africk  unto  Casar's  hands.  Mdison. 

2.  The  act  of  resigning  or  giving  up  to  an- 
other. 

If  our  father  carry  authority  with  such  disposi- 
tion as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 
offend  us.  Shakspeare. 

That  hope  quickly  vanished  upon  the  undoubted 
intelligence  of  that  surrender.  Clarendon. 

As  oppressed  states  made  themselves  homagers 
to  the  Romans  to  engage  their  protection,  so  we 
should  have  made  an  entire  surrendry  of  ourselves 
to  God,  that  we  might  have  gained  a  title  to  his 
deliverances.  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  passing  a  thing  away  by  deed  of  gift,  is  re- 
quired a  surrender  on  the  giver's  part  of  all  the 
property  he  has  in  it;  and  to  the  making  of  a  thing 
sacred,  this  surrender  by  its  right  owner  is  necessa- 
ry. SotUh. 
Surre'ption,  sflr-rSp'shin.  n.  «.  [^aurrefi' 


SUR 

'us,  Latin.]     Sudden  and  unperceived 
invasion  or  intrusion. 

Sins  compatible  with  a  regenerate  estate,  are  sins 
of  a  sudden  surreption.  Hammond. 

SURREPTl'TIOUS,  siir-r^p-tislVias. 
adj.  \_surrefitieius,  Latin.]  Done  by 
stealth;  gotten  or  produced  fraudulent- 

Scaliger  hath  not  translated  the  first;  perhaps  sup- 
posing it  surreptitious,  or  unworthy  so  great  an  as- 
sertion. Broion. 
The  Masorites  numbered  not  only  the  sections 
and  lines,  but  even  the  words  and  letters  of  the 
Old  Testament,  the  better  to  secure  it  from  surrep- 
litivus  practices.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
A  correct  copy  of  the  Dunciad,  the  many  sur- 
reptitious ones  have  rendered  necessaiy. 

Letter  to  Publisher  oj  Pope^s  Dunciad. 
Surrepti'tiously,        sur-r^p-tlsh'fis-le. 
adv.  [from  surreptitious.^     By  stealth; 
fraudulently. 

Thou  hast  got  it  more  surreptitiously  than  he  did, 
and  with  less  effect.         Government  of  the  Tongue. 
To  Su'rrogate,  sur'ro-gate.  v,  a.  \jsurro- 
go,  Latin.]     To  put  in  the  place  of  an- 
other. 
Su'rrogate,  sur'ro-gite."^  n,  s,  [^aurroffa- 
tusy  Latin.]     A  deputy;  a  delegate;  the 
deputy  of  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 
Surroga'tion,  sur-r6-ga'shCin.  n.s.  \_sur- 
rogatio^  Latin.]     The  act  of  putting  in 
another's  place. 
To  Surrou'nd,  sur-rovind'.  -v. a.  [surron- 
der,  Fr.]  To  environ;  to  encompass;  to 
«nclose  on  all  sides. 

Yelling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surround  me,  as  thou  sawest.  Milton. 

Cloud  and  ever-during  dark 
Surrounds  me,  from  the  cheerful  ways  of  men 
Cut  off.  Milton. 

Bad  angels  seen 
On  wing  under  the  burning  cope  of  hell, 
'Twixt  upper,  nether,  and  surrounding  fires. 

Milton. 
As  the  bodies  that  surround  us  diversely  affect 
our  organs,  the  mind  is  forced  to  receive  the  im- 
pressions. Locke. 
Surso'lid,  sur-sol'id.  n.  s.  [In  algebra.] 
The  fourth  multiplication  or  power  of 
any  number  whatever  taken  as  the  root. 

Trevoux. 
Surso'lid  Prod/em,  sAr-sol'id.  n.  s.  [In 
mathematicks.j  That  which  cannot  be 
resolved  but  by  curves  of  a  higher  na- 
ture than  a  conick  section.  Harris. 
SURTOU'T,  sdr-tool'.  n.  s.  [French.]  A  , 
large  coat  worn  over  all  the  rest. 

The  surtout  if  abroad  you  wear, 
Repels  the  rigour  of  the  air; 
Would  you  be  warmer,  if  at  home 
You  had  the  fabrick,  and  the  loom?  Prior. 

Sir  Roger  she  mortally  hated,  and  used  to  hire  fel- 
lows to  squirt  kennel-water  upon  him,  so  that  he  was 
forced  to  wear  a  surtout  of  oiled  cloth,  by  which 
means  he  came  home  pretty  clean,  except  where 
the  surtout  was  a  little  scanty.  Arbulhrwt. 

To  Surve'ne,  siir-v<Sne'.  v.  a.  [survenir, 
French.]  To  supervene;  to  come  as  an 
addition. 

Hippocrates  mentions  a  suppuration  that  suroenes 
lethargies,  which  commonly  terminates  in  a  con- 
sumption. Harvey. 
To  SURVE'Y,    siir-vi'.   v.  a.    [survtoir, 

old  French.] 
1 .  To  overlook;  to  have  under  the  view;  to 
view  as  from  a  higher  place. 


SUR 

Round  he  swrveys,  and  well  might  where  he  stood, 
So  high  above.  Milton. 

Though  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance 
bold, 
Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  their  gravel  gold; 
His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore. 
Search  not  his  bottom,  but  surrey  his  shore. 

Denham. 

2.  To  oversee  as  one  in  authority. 

3.  To  view  as  examining. 

The  husbandman's  self  came  that  way. 
Of  custom  to  survey  his  ground.  Spenser. 

Early  abroad  he  did  the  world  survey, 
As  if  he  knew-he  had  not  long  to  stay.         Waller. 

With  alter'd  looks 
All  pale  and  speechless,  he  surveyed  me  round. 

Dry  den. 

4.  To  measure  and  estimate  land  or  build- 
ings. 

Surve't,  siar-vi',  or  sWvk.*^^  n.s.  [from 
the  verb.] 

1.  View;  prospect. 

Her  stars  in  all  their  Tast  survey 
Useless  besides!  Milton. 

Under  his  proud  survey  the  city  lies, 
And  like  a  mist  beneath  a  hill  doth  rise.     Denham. 

No  longer  letted  of  his  prey. 
He  leaps  up  at  it  with  enrag'd  desire, 

O'erlooks  the  neighbours  with  a  wide  survey, 
And  nods  at  ev'ry  house  his  threat'ning  fire.  Dryd 

2.  Superintendance. 
Mensuration. 

Surve'yor,  sur-va'ir.*^^  n.  &.  [from  swr- 

vey.^ 
1.  An  overseer;  one  placed  to  superintend 
others. 

Wer't  not  madness  then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ?   Shakspeare. 
Bishop  Fox  was  not  only  a  grave  counsellor  for  war 
or  peace,  but  also  a  good  surveyor  of  works.   Bacon. 

3.  A  measurer  of  land. 

Should  we  survey 
The  plot  of  situation,  and  the  model; 
Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 
How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo, 
To  weigh  against  his  opposite.  Shakspeare. 

Decempeda  was  a  measuring-rod  for  taking  the 
dimensions  of  buildings;  from  hence  came  decem- 
pedator,  for  a  surveyor,  used  by  Cicero.  Arbuthnot. 
Surve'yorship,  silr-va'fir-ship.  n.  s.  [from 

surveyor.~\  The  office  of  a  surveyor. 
To   Survi'ew,   siir-vu'.  v.  a.   [^surveoir, 
old  French.]    To  overlook;  to  have  in 
view;  to  survey.    Not  in  use. 

That  turret's  frame  most  admirable  was 
Like  highest  heaven  compassed  around, 

And  lifted  high  above  this  earthly  mass. 
Which  it  sumew'i,  as  hills  do  lower  ground. 

Spenser. 
To  SURVrVE,  sir-vIve'.  v.  n.  [sufier. 

vivo,  Latin;  survivre,  French.] 
1.  To  live  after  the  death  of  another. 
I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me. 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever.  Shakspeare. 
Those  that  survive,  let  Rome  reward  with  love. 

Shakspeare. 
Try  pleasure. 
Which  when  no  other  enemy  survives, 
Still  conquers  all  the  conquerors.  Denham. 

I.  To  live  after  any  thing. 

Now  that  he  is  dead,  his  immortal  fame  sur- 
vivefA,  and  flourisheth  in  the  mouths  of  all  people. 

Spenser. 

The  love  of  horses  which  they  had  alive. 

And  care  of  chariots,  after  death  survive     Dryden. 

The    rhapsodies,    called    the    characteristicks, 

would  never  have  survived  the  first  edition,  if  they 

had  not  discovered  so  strong  a  tincture  of  infidelity. 

Watts. 


sus 

3.  To  remain  alive. 

No  longer  now  that  golden  age  appears, 
W^hen  patriarch-wits  survived  a  thousand  years; 
Now  length  of  fame,  our  second  life,  is  lost, 
And  bare  threescore  is  all  ev'n  that  can  boast; 
Our  sons  their  fathers'  failing  language  see. 
And  such  as  Chaucer  is,  shall  Dryden  be.       Pope 
To  SuRvi'vE,  sur-vive'.  v.  a.  To  outlive. 
Survi'ver,  siar-vl'viir.i'"^  n.  s.  [from  sur- 
vive,']   One  who  outlives  another. 

Your  father  lost  a  father. 
That  father,  his;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term, 
To  do  obsequious  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Although  some  died,  the  father  beholding  so 
many  descents,  the  number  of  survivors  must  still 
be  very  great.  Brown. 

I  did  discern 
From  his  survivors,  I  could  nothing  learn.  Denham. 

Her  majesty  is  heir  to  the  survivor  of  the  laie 
king-  Swift. 

SuRVi'vERSHiP,  siir-vi'viir-ship.n.s.[from 
surviver.]  The  state  of  outliving  ano- 
ther. 

Such  ofiices  granted  in  reversion  were  void,  unless 

where  the  grant  has  been  by  swxivership.     ISyliffe. 

SuscEPTiBi'uxy,  sijs-s^p-t^-bil'^-te.  n.  s. 

[from  suscefitible.']  Quality  of  admitting; 

tendency  to  admit. 

The  susceptibility  of  those  influences,  and  the 
effects  thereof,  is  the  general  providential  law 
whereby  other  physical  beings  are  governed.  Hale. 

SUSCE'PTIELE,  si\s-sep'td.bl.  adj. 
[^suscefitible,  French.  Prior  has  ac- 
cented this  improperly  on  the  first  syl- 
lable] Capable  of  admitting;  disposed 
to  admit. 

He  moulded  him  platonically  to  his  own  idea,  de- 
lighting first  in  the  choice  of  the  materials,  because 
he  found  him  susceptible  of  good  form-         Wotton. 

In  their  tender  years  they  are  more  susceptible  of 
virtuous  impressions  than  afterwards,  when  solicited 
by  vulgar  inclinations.  VEstrange. 

Children's  minds  are  narrow,  and  usually  suscep- 
tible but  of  one  thought  at  once.  Locke. 

Blow  with  empty  words  the  susceptible  flame. 

Prim'. 
buscE'pTioN,  sus-sep'shiin.  n.s. [suscefitus, 
Latin.]    Act  of  taking. 

A  canon  promoted  to  holy  orders  before  he  is  of 
a  lawful  age  for  the  suscepHon  of  orders,  shall  have 
a  voice  in  the  chapter.  tSyliffe 

Susce'ptive,  sus-sep'tiv."'^  adj.  [from 
suscefitus,  Latin.  This  word  is  more 
analogical,  though  less  used,  than  sus^ 
cefitible.']    Capable  to  admit. 

Since  our  nature  is  so  sMscepUve  of  errors  on  all 
sides,  it  is  fit  we  should  have  notices  given  us  how 
far  other  persons  may  become  the  causes  of  false 
judgments.  jj-^^j. 

Susci'piENCY,  sijts-sip'p^-en-se.  n.s.  [from 
suscifiient.']    Reception;  admission. 

SUSCrPIENT,  sis-slp'p6-ent.  n.s.  ^sua- 
ci/iiens,  Lat.]  One  who  takes;  one  that 
admits  or  receives. 

To  SU'SCITATE,  sfis's^-tate.  v.n.  [sus- 
citer,  French;  suscito,  Lat.]  To  rouse; 
to  excite. 

It  concurreth  but  unto  predisposed  effects,  and 
only  susdlates  those  forms  whose  determinations 
are  seminal,  and  proceed  from  the  idea  of  them- 
selves. Brown^ 

Suscita'tion,  sfis-s6-ti'slnin.  n.  s.  [susf 
citation,  French,  from  suscitate,']  The 
act  of  rousing  or  exciting. 

To  Suspe'ct,  sAs-p^kt'.  V,  a.  Isus/iicio, 
susfiectum,  Latin,J 


sus 

1.  To  iiTiaginc  wiih  a  degree  of  tear  and 
jealousy  what  is  not  known. 

Nothing  makes  a  man  siispecl  much,  more  than 
to  kuuw  little;  and  therefore  men  should  remedy 
suspicion  by  procuring  to  know  more.  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  then  suspect  our  happy  state, 
As  not  secure.  Milton. 

From  her  hand  I  could  suspect  no  ill.       Milton. 

2.  To  imagine  guilty  without  proof. 

Though  many  poets  may  suspect  themselves  for 
the  partiality  of  parents  to  their  youngest  children, 
I  know  myself  too  well  to  be  ever  satisfied  with  my 
own  conceptions.  Dryden. 

Some  would  persuade  us  that  body  and  extension 
are  the  same  thing,  which  changes  the  signification 
of  words;  which  1  would  not  suspect  them  of,  they 
having  so  severely  condemned  the  philosophy  of 
others.  Locke. 

3.  To  hold  uncertain;  to  doubt. 

I  cannot  forbear  a  story  which  is  so  well  attested, 
that  I  have  no  manner  of  reason  to  sxisptct  the 
truth.  jiddison. 

To  Suspe'ot,  sus-p^kt'.  v.n.  To  imagine 
guilt. 
If  1  suspect  without  cause,  let  me  be  your  jest. 

Shakspeare. 

Suspe'ot,  s6s-pdkt'.  part.  adj.  [susfiect^ 
French.]    Doubtful. 

Sordid  interests  or  affectation  of  strange  relations 
are  not  like  to  render  your  reports  suspect  or  par- 
tial. Glanville. 

Suspe'ot,  sijs-p^kt'.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Suspicion;  imagination  without  proof. 
Obsolete. 

No  fancy  mine,  no  other  wrong  suspect, 
Make  me,  0  virtuous  shame,  thy  laws  neglect. 

Sidney. 
The  sale  of  offices  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suspect  is  great, 
Would  ciake  thee  quickly  hop  without  a  head. 

S/iofcspeore. 

My  most  worthy  master,  in  whose  breast 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas!  are  plac'd  too  late. 

You  should  have  fear'd  false  times,  when  you  did 

feast.  Shakspeare. 

There  be  so  many  false  prints  of  praise,  that  a 

man  may  justly  hold  it  a  suspect.  Bacon. 

Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite  towards 

the  waining  time  and  suspect  of  satiety.       Wotton. 

They  might  hold  sure  intelligence  ^ 

Among  themselves,  without  suspect  V  offend.  Daniel. 

If  the  king  ends  the  differences,  and  takes  away 

the  suspect,  the  case  will  be  no  worse  than  when  two 

duellisU  enter  the  field.  Suckling 

To  Suspe'nd,  siis-p^nd'.  v.  a.  \_susfiendre., 

French;  susfiendo.,  Latin.] 
1.  To   hang;  to  make   to   hang   by   any 
thing. 

As  'twixt  two  armies  equal  fate 
Suspends  uncertain  victory; 
Our  souls,  which,  to  advance  our  state. 
Were  gone  out,  hung  'twixt  her  and  me.      Donne. 
It  is  reported  by  Ruffinus,  that  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis  there  was  an  iron  chariot  suspended  by  load- 
stones; which  stones  removed,  the  chariot  fell  and 
was  dashed  to  pieces.  Broxon. 

3.  To  make  to  depend  upon. 

God  hath  in  the  scripture  suspended  the  promise 
of  eternal  life  upon  this  condition,  that,  without 
obedience  and  holiness  of  life,  no  man  shall  ever 
see  the  Lord.  Tilhtson. 

3.  To  interrupt;  to  make  to  stop  for  a 
time. 

The  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Milton. 

The  guard  nor  fights  nor  flicsi  their  fate  so  near, 
At  once  suspends  their  courage  and  their  fear 

Denham. 
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The  British  dame,  fam'd  for  resistless  grace, 
Contends  not  now  but  for  the  second  place; 
Our  love  suspended,  we  neglect  tne  fair, 
For  whom  we  burn'd,  to  gaze  adoring  here. 

Grp  ivitie. 

i.  To  delay;  to  hinder  from  proceeiiinv^. 
Suspend  your  indignation    against   my  brother, 
till  you  can  derive  from  nim  better  testimony  of 
his  intent.  Shakspeare 

His  answer  did  the  nymph  attend ; 
Her  looks,  her  sighs,  her  gestures  all  did  pray 

But  Godfrey  wisely  did  nis  graut  suspend, 
He  doubts  the  worst,  and  that  a  while  did  stay  him. 

Faii-fojc 

To  themselves  I  left  them; 

For  I  suspend  their  doom.  Milton 

The  reasons  for  suspending  the  play  »vere  ill 

founded.  Dryden. 

This  is  the  hinge  on  which  turns  the  liberty  of 

intellectual   beings,  in  their  steady  prosecution  of 

true  felicity,  that  they  can  suspend  this  prosecution 

in  particular  cases,  till  they  have  looked  be/ore 

them.  Locke. 

5.  Fo  keep  undetermined. 
A  man  may  suspend  his  choice  from  being  deter- 
mined for  or  against  ihc  thing  proposed,  till  he  has 
examined  whether  it  be  really  of  a  nature  to  make 
him  happy  or  no.  Locke. 

6.  To  debar  for  a  time  from  the  execu- 
tion of  an  office  or  enjoyment  of  a 
revenue. 

Good  men  should  not  be  suspended  from  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  ministry,  and  deprived  of  their  live- 
lihood, for  ceremonies  which  are  on  all  hands  ac- 
knowledged indifferent.  Sanderson. 

The  bishop  of  London  was  summoned  for  not 
suspending  Dr.  Sharp.  Stoift 

Suspe'nse,  stis-p^nse'.  n,  s.  [sws/zens,  Fr. 
susfiensuf,  Latin.] 

1.  Uncertainty;  delay  of  certainty  or  de- 
termination; indetermination. 

Till  this  be  done,  their  good  affection  towards  the 
safety  of  the  church  is  acceptable;  but  the  way 
they  prescribe  us  to  preserve  it  by,  must  rest  in 
suspense.  Hooker. 

Such  true  joy's  suspense 
What  dream  can  I  present  to  recompense?  Waller. 

Ten  days  the  prophet  iu  suspense  remain'd, 
Would  no  man's  fate  pronounce;  at  last  constrain'd 
By  Ithacus,  he  solemnly  design'd 
Me  for  the  sacrifice.  Denham. 

2.  Act  of  withholding  the  judgment. 
In  propositions,  where  though  the  proofs  in  view 

are  of  most  moment,  yet  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  suspect  that  there  is  fallacy,  or  proofs  as 
considerable  to  be  produced  on  the  contrary  side, 
there  suspense  or  dissent  are  often  voluntary.  Locke. 
Whatever  necessity  determines  to  the  pursuit  of 
real  bliss,  the  same  necessity  establishes  suspense, 
deliberation  and  scrutiny,  whether  its  satisfaction 
misleads  from  our  true  happiness.  Locke. 

3.  Slop  in  the  midst  of  two  opposites. 
For  thee  the  fates,  severely  kind,  ordain 

A  cool  suspense  from  pleasure  or  from  pain.    Pope. 

Suspe'nse,  sis-pdnse'.  adj.  [^susfiensus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Held  from  proceeding. 
The  great  light  of  day  yet  wants  to  run 

Much  of  his  race,  though  steep,  suspense  in  heav'n 
Held  by  thy  voice.  Milton. 

2.  Held  in  doubt;  held  in  expectation. 
The  self-same  orders  allowed,  but  yet  established 

in  more  wary  and  suspense  manner,  as  being  to  stand 
in  force  till  God  should  give  the  opportunity  of 
some  general  confei-ence  what  might  be  best  for 
every  of  them  afterwards  to  do;  had  both  pre- 
vented all  occasion  of  just  dislike  which  others 
might  take,  and  reserved  a  greater  liberty  unto  the 
auihors  themselves,  of  entering  into  further  con- 
mltatiOD  afterwards.  Hooker. 
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This  said,  hn  s!>t;  and  expectation  held 
His  look-i  :,.ispensL.  awaiting  who  appcar'd 
To  second  or  oppose.  Milton. 

Suspe'xsion,  sis-pSn'shfln.  «.  s.  \_sus/ieri- 

aioTif  French,  from  sus/iend.'^ 
1.  Act  of  making  to  hang  on  any  tiling. 
Act  of  making  to  depend  on  any  thing. 
Act  of  delaying. 

Had  we  had  time  to  pray. 
With   thousand  vows  and   tears  we   should  havf 

sought. 
That  sad  decree's  suspension  to  have  wrought. 

Waller. 

4.  Act  of  withholding  or  balancing  the 
judgment. 

In  his  Indian  relations,  wherein  arc  contained 
incredible  accounts,  he  is  surely  to  be  read  with 
suspension;  these  are  they  which  weakened  his  au- 
thorities with  former  ages,  for  he  is  seldom  men- 
tioned without  derogatory  parentheses.         Brown. 

The  mode  of  the  will,  which  answers  to  dubita- 
tion,  may  be  called  suspension;  and  that  which  in 
the  fantastick  will  is  obstinacy,  is  constancy  in  the 
intellectual.  Grexo. 

5.  Interruption;  temporary  cessation. 
Nor  was  any  thing  done  for  the  better  adjusting 

things  in  the  time  of  that  suspension,  but  every 
thing  left  iu  the  same  state  of  unconcernedncss  as 
before.  Clarendon. 

6.  Temporary  privation  of  an  office;  as 
the  clerk  incurred  suspension. 

Suspe'nsory,  sis-p^n'sfir-^."**  adj.  [«««- 
fiensoire,  Fr.  susfiensus,  Latin.]  That 
by  which  any  thing  hangs. 

There  are  several  parts  peculiar  to  brutes  which 
are  wanting  in  man,  as  the  seventh  or  suspensory 
muscles  of  the  eye.  Ray. 

SUSPrCION,  siis.pish'dn.  n.  s.  [sua- 
fiicion,  French;  susfiicio.,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  suspecting;  imagination  of  some- 
thing ill  without  proof. 

This  susfncion  Miso  for  the  hoggish  shrewdness 
of  her  brain,  and  Mopsa  for  a  very  unlikely  envy, 
stumbled  upon.  Sidney. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bats  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight;  they  are  to  be  re- 
pressed, or  at  the  least  well  guarded,  for  they  cloud 
the  mind.  Bacon. 

Suspicion  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox. 
Who,  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up. 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors.  Shakspeare. 

Though  wisdom  wake,  suspicion  sleeps 
At  wisdom's  gate;  and  to  simplicity 
Resigns  her  charge,  while  goodness  thinks  no  ill 
Where  no  ill  seems.  Milton. 

Suspi'cious,  sis-pish'fis.^i*  adj.  [nusfii- 
ciosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Inclined  to  suspect;  inclined  to  imagine 
ill  without  proof. 

Nature  itself,  after  it  has  done  an  injury,  will  for 
ever  be  suspicious,  and  no  man  can  love  the  person 
he  suspects.  South. 

2.  Indicating  suspicion  or  fear. 

A  wise  man  will  find  us  to  be  rogues  by  our  faces: 
we  have  a  suspicious,  fearful,  constrained  counte- 
nance, often  turning  and  slinking  through  narrow 
lanes.  Swift. 

3.  Liable  to  suspicion;  giving  reason  to 
imagine  ill. 

They,  because  the  light  of  his  candle  too  much 
drowned  theirs,  were  glad  to  lay  hold  on  so  colour- 
able matter,  and  exceeding  fonvard  to  traduce  him 
as  an  author  of  swspiciou-s  innovations.         Hooker. 

I  spy  a  black  suspicious  threat'ning  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun    Shaksp. 

Authors  are  suspicious,  nor  greedily  to  be  swgl- 
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towed,  who  pretend  to  deliver  antipathies,  sympa- 
thies, and  the  oecult  abstrusities  of  things.  Brown. 

His  life 
Private,  unactive,  calm,  contemplative, 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton. 

Many  mischievous  insects  are  daily  at  work,  to 
make  people  of  merit  suspicious  of  each  other. 

Pope. 

Suspi'ciousLY,  sis-pish'is-16.  adv.  [from 
sufipicious.^ 

1.  With  suspicion. 

2.  So  as  to  raise  suspicion. 

His  guard  entering  the  place,  found  Plangus 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  but  not  naked,  but 
standing  suspiciously  enough,  to  one  already  suspi- 
cious. Sidney. 

Suspi'ciousNESS,  sds-pish'As-nSs.  n.  s. 
[from  sus/iicious.^  Tendency  to  sus- 
picion. 

To  make  my  estate  known  seemed  impossible, 
by  reason  of  the  suspiciousness  of  Miso,  and  my 
young  mistress.  Sidney. 

Suspika'tion,  sfls-spi-ri'shfiii.  n.  s.  [^sus- 
/liratio,  from  susfiire,  Lat.]  Sigh;  act 
of  fetching  the  breath  deep. 

Not  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  forc'd  breath, 
That  can  denote  me  truly.  Shakfipeare. 

In  deep  suspirations  we  take  more  large  gulps  of 
air  to  cool  our  heart,  overcharged  with  love  or  sor- 
row. More. 

To    Suspi're,   sAs-spire'.  v.  n.   [^susfiiro, 

Latin.3 

1.  To  sigh;  to  fetch  the  breath  deep. 

2.  It  seems  in  Shaksfieare  to  mean  only, 
to  begin  to  breathe;  perhaps  mistaken 
for  resfiire. 

Since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  born. 

Shakspeare. 
To  SUSTAI'N,sus-tane'.  r.a.  [soustenir, 

French;  sustineo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  bear;  to  prop;  to  hold  up. 

The  largeness  and  lightness  of  her  wings  and 
tail  sustain  her  without  lassitude.  Moi-e. 

Vain  is  the  force  of  man. 
To  crush  the  pillars  that  the  pile  sustain.     Dryden. 
^.  To  support;  to  keep  from  sinking  un- 
der evil. 

The  admirable  curiosity  and  singular  excellency 
of  this  design  will  sustain  the  patience,  and  ani- 
mate the  industry,  of  him  who  shall  undertake  it. 

Holder. 
If  he  have  no  comfortable  expectations  of  an- 
other life  to  sustain  him  under  the  evils  in  this 
world,  he  is  of  all  creatures  the  most  miserable. 

Tillotson. 

■5.  To  maintain;  to  keep. 

What  food 
Will  he  convey  up  thither  to  sustain 
^imself  and  army.  Milton. 

But  it  on  her,  not  she  on  it  depends; 
For  she  the  body  doth  sustain  and  cherish.  Davies 

My  labour  will  svslain  me.  Milton. 

4.  To  help;  to  relieve;  to  assist. 

They  charged,  on  pain  of  perpetual  displeasure, 
neither  to  entreat  for  hiui,  or  any  way  sustain  him. 

Shakspeare. 

His  sons,  who  seek  the  tyrant  to  sustain, 
And  long  for  arbitrary  lords  again. 
He  dooms  to  death,  asserting  publick  right.    Dryd. 

5.  To  bear;  to  endure. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern'd  forsake  the  sweets  of  life!    Dryd. 

Shall  Turnus  then  such  tndless  toil  sustain 
Id  fighting  fields,  and  conquer  towns  in  vain?  Dryd. 

The  mind  stands  collected  within  herself,  and 
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sustains  the  shock  with  all  the  force  which  is  na- 
tural to  her;  but  a  heart  in  love  has  its  foundations 
sapped.  Mdison. 

6.  To  bear  without  yielding. 

Sacharissa's  beauty's  wine 
Which  to  madness  doth  incline; 
Such  a  liquor  as  no  brain 
That  is  mortal  can  sustain.  Waller. 

7.  To  suffer;  to  bear  as  inflicted. 

If  you  omit 
The  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise. 
But  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces. 
With  these  you  bear  already.  Shakspeare. 

Were  it  I  thought  death  menac'd  would  ensue 
This  my  attempt,  I  would  sustain  alone 
The  worst,  and  not  persuade  thee.  Milton. 

Sustai'nable,  siis-ta'na-bl.  adj.  \_sous te- 
nable^ Fr.  from  sustain.']  That  may  be 
sustained. 

Sustai'ner,  sAs-ta'n\lr.98  n.  s.  [from  sus- 
tain.] 

1.  One  that  props;  one  that  supports. 

2.  One  that  suffers;  a  sufferer. 

Thyself  hast  a  sustainer  been 
Of  much  affliction  in  my  cause.  Chapman. 

Su'sTENANOE,  sfls't^-nause.  n.  s.  \_sousle- 
nance,  French.] 

1 .  Support;  maintenance. 

Scarcely  allowing  himself  fit  mstenance  of  life, 
rather  than  be  would  spend  those  goods  for  whose 
sake  only  he  seemed  to  joy  in  life.  Sidney. 

There  are  to  one  end  sundry  means;  as  for  the 
sustenance  of  our  bodies  many  kinds  of  food,  many 
sorts  of  raiment  to  clothe  our  nakedness.     Hooker. 

Is  then  the  honour  of  your  daughter  of  greater 
moment  to  her,  than  to  my  daughter  her's,  whose 
sustenance  it  was?  Mdison. 

2.  Nccessaiies  of  life;  victuals. 

The  experiment  cost  him  his  life  for  want  of  st«- 
tenance.  VEstrange. 

The  ancients  were  inventers  of  all  arts  necessaiy 
to  life  and  sustenance,  as  plowing  and  sowing. 

Temple. 

Sustenta'tion,  sis-t^n-ti'shin.  n.  s. 
\sustentation,  French,  from  sustento, 
Latin.] 

1.  Support;  preservation  from  falling. 

These  steams  once  raised  above  the  earth,  have 
their  ascent  and  sustentatimi  aloft  promoted  by  the 
air.  Boyle. 

2.  Use  of  victuals. 

A  very  abstemious  animal,  by  reason  of  its  frigi- 
dity and  latitancy  in  the  winter,  will  long  subsist 
without  a  visible  sustentation.  Brown. 

3.  Maintenance;  support  of  life. 

When  there  be  great  shoals  of  people,  which  go 
on  to  populate,  without  foreseemg  means  of  life 
and  sustentation;  it  is  of  necessity  that  once  in  an 
age  they  dischaige  a  portion  of  their  people  upon 
other  nations.  Bacon. 

Susurra'tion,  su-siir-ra'shdn.  n.  s.  [from 
susurro,  Lat.]  Whisper;  soft  murmur. 
SuTE,  sute.  n.  s.  [for  suite.]    Sort.    I  be- 
lieve only  misprinted. 

Touching  matters  belonging  to  the  church  of 
Christ,  this  we  conceive,  that  they  are  not  of  one 
sute.  Hooker. 

Su'tleh,  siit'lijr.ss  n.  s.  [soeteler,  Dutch; 
sudler,  (Jerman.]  A  man  that  sells  pro- 
visions and  liquor  in  a  camp. 

1  shall  sxUler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue.       Shaksp. 

Send  to  the  sutler's;  there  you're  sure  to  find 
The  bully  match'd  with  rascals  of  his  kind.     Dryd. 
Su'ture,  su'tshure.463  „.  5,  [_sutura,  Lat.] 
1.  A  manner  of  sewing  or  stitching,  par- 
ticularly of  stitching  wounds. 
Wounds,  if  held  in  close  contact  for  some  time, 
6  M 


reunite  by  inosculation:  to  maintain  this  situation, 
several  sorts  of  sutures  have  been  invented:  those 
now  chiefly  described  are  the  interrupted,  the  glo- 
vers, the  quilled,  the  twisted  and  the  dry  sutures; 
but  the  interrupted  and  twisted  are  almost  the  only 
useful  ones.  Sharp. 

2.  A  particular  articulation:  the  bones  of 
the  cranium  are  joined  to  one  another 
by  four  sutures.  Quincy. 

Many  of  our  vessels  degenerate  into  ligaments, 
and  the  sutures  of  the  skull  are  abolished  in  old  age. 

.Arbuthnot. 
SWAB,  sw6b.«e  n.  s.  ^sivabb,  Swedish.] 

A  kind  of  mop  to  clean  floors. 
To  Swab,  sw6b.  v.  a.  [j'pebban,  Saxon.] 
To  clean  with  a  mop.    It  is  now  used 
chiefly  at  sea. 
He  made  hina  sioab  the  deck.  Shelvock. 

SwA'nBER,  swob'bfir.'^s  n.  s.  [^sivabber^ 
Dutch.]  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain  and  I, 
Lov'd  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marrian,  and  Margery. 

Shakspeare. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 

this  degenerate  age,  but  the  making  a  tarpawlin 

and  a  swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy?  Dennis^. 

To  Swa'ddle,  swod'dl.*"*  v.  a.  [f  peban, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  swathe;  to  bind  in  clothes,  gene- 
rally used  of  binding  new-born  child- 
ren. 

Invested  by  a  veil  of  clouds, 
And  swaddled  as  new-born  in  sable  shoulds; 
For  these  a  receptacle  I  design'd.  Sandys. 

How  soon  doth  man  decay! 
When  cloths  are  taken  from  a  chest  of  sweets. 
To  swaddle  infants,  whose  young  breath 

Scarce  knows  the  way; 
Those  clouts  are  little  winding  sheets, 
Which  do  consign  and  send  them  unto  death. 

Herbert. 

They  swaddled  me  up  in  my  night-gown  with  long 

pieces  of  linen,  till  they  had  wrapt  me  in  about  a 

hundred  yards  of  swathe.  Mdison. 

2.  To  beat;  to  cudgel,  A  low  ludicrous 
word. 

Great  on  the  bench,  great  in  the  saddle. 
That  could  as  well  bind  o'er  as  swaddle.  Hudibras. 
Swa'ddle,  swod'dl.*^*  n.  s.  [from  the 
verb.]  Clothes  bound  round  the  body, 
I  begged  them  to  uncase  me:  no,  no,  say  theyi 
and  upon  that  carried  me  to  one  of  their  houses,  ana 
put  me  to  bed  in  all  my  sicaddles.  Addison. 

Swa'ddlingband,    swod'ling-band. 
Swa'ddlingcloth,    swod'ling-klo^A. 
Swa'ddlingclout,    swod'ling-kloit. 
n.  s.    [from  swaddle.]     Cloth  wrapped 
round  a  new-born  child. 

From  thence  a  fairy  thee  unweeting  reft. 
There  as  thou  slept'st  in  tender  swaddlingband, 
And  her  base  elfin  brood  there  for  thee  left: 
Such  men  do  changelings  call,  so  changed  by  fairies 
theft.  Spenser. 

That  great  baby  you  see  there  is  not  yet  out  of 
his  swaddling-clouts.  Shakspeare. 

The  swaddling-bands  were  purple,  wrought  with 
gold.  Dryden. 

To  SW^AG,  sw%.8»  V.  n.  [rijan,  Saxon; 
sweigia,  Islandick.]  To  sink  down  by 
its  weight;  to  i)ang  heavy. 

They  are  more  apt,  in  swagging  down,  to  pierce 
with  their  points,  than  in  the  jacent  posture,  and 
crevice  the  wall.  Wotton. 

Being  a  tall  fish,  and  with  his  sides  much  com- 
pressed, he  hath  a  long  fin  upon  his  back,  and  an- 
other answering  to  it  iipon  his  belly;  by  which  he  is 
the  better  kept  upright,  or  from  mugging  on  his 
sides,  G^^p_ 
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To  Swage,  swdje.  v.  a.  [from  aaaivage.'] 

To  case;  to  soften;  to  mitigate. 

Apt  words  have  pow'r  to  swage 
The  tumours  of  a  troubled  mind, 
And  are  as  balm  to  fester'd  wounds.  Milton. 

Nor  wanting  pow'r  to  mitigate  and  swage 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts,  and  chase 
Anguish,  and  doubt,  and  fear  from  mortal  minds. 

Milton. 
I  will  love  thee: 
Though  ray  distracted  senses  should  forsake  me, 
I'd  find  some  intervals,  when  my  poor  heart 
Should  stooge  itself,  and  be  let  loose  to  thine. 

Otway. 
To  SWA'GGER,  swdg'gfir.as  v.  n. 
\_stvadderin.,  Dutch;  to  make  a  noise; 
f  pejan,  Saxon.]  To  bluster;  to  bully; 
to  be  turbulently  and  tumultuously 
proud  and  insolent. 

Drunk?  squabble P  swagger?  end  discourse  fustian 
with  one's  own  shadow  .■*  Ob  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
wine!  Shakspeare 

'Tis  the  gage  of  one  that  I  should  fight  withal,  if 
be  be  alive;  a  rascal  that  swaggered  with  me  last 
night.  Shakspeare 

The  lesser  size  of  mortals  love  to  stoogg-er  for 
opinions,  and  to  boast  infallibility  of  knowledge. 

Glanville. 

Many  such  asses  in  the  world  huiT,  look  big,  stare, 
dress,  cock,  and  swagger,  at  the  same  noisy  rate 

L'£strange. 
He  chuck'd, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground. 
But  swaggered  like  a  lord.  Dryden. 

Confidence,  how  weakly  soever  founded,  hath 
some  effect  upon  the  ignorant,  who  (biuk  there  is 
something  more  than  ordinary  in  a  swaggering  man, 
that  talks  of  nothing  but  demonstration.     Till'ition. 

To  be  great,  is  not  to  be  starched  and  foimal,  and 
supercilious;  to  swagger  at  our  footmen,  and  brow- 
beat our  inferiours.  Collier. 

What  a  pleasure  is  it  to  be  victorious  in  a  cause? 
to  swagger  at  the  bar?  for  a  lawyer  I  was  born,  and 
a  lawyer  I  will  be.  ^rbuthnot. 

Swa'ggerer,  swag'giflr-dr.  n.  s.  [from 
siuagg'er.'\  A  blusterer;  a  bully;  a  tur- 
bulent noisy  fellow. 

He 's  no  swaggerer,  hostess;  a  tame  cheater:  you 
may  stroke  him  as  gently  as  a  puppy  greyhound. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
Swa'ggy,  swag'g^.^®^  adj.   [from  swag.] 

Dependent  by  its  weight. 

The  beaver  is  called  animal  vfentricosum,  from 
his  sioaggy  and  prominent  belly.  Brown. 

Swain,  swine.^"''  n.  s.  [ppeui,  Saxon  and 
Runick.] 

1.  A  young  man. 

That  good  knight  would  not  so  nigh  repair, 
Himself  estranging  from  their  joyance  vain. 
Whose  fellowship  seem'd  fai'  unfit  for  warlike  swain. 

Spenser. 

2.  A  country  servant  employed  in  hus- 
bandry. 

It  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  DO  better  than  a  homely  swain.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  pastoral  youth. 

Blest  s^oains!  whose  nymphs  in  ev'ry  grace  excel ; 

Blest  nymphs!  whose  swains  those  graces  sing  so 

well.  Pop'- 

Leave  the  meer  country  to  meer  country  s^cains. 

And  dwell  where  life  in  all  life's  glory  reigns. 

Harte. 
Swa'inmote,  sw^ne'mote.  n.  s.  [sivain- 
motus,  law  Latin.]  A  court  touching 
matters  of  the  forest,  kept  by  the  char- 
ter of  the  forest  thrice  in  the  year 
This  court  of  swainmote  is  as  incident 
to  a  forest,  as  the  court  of  piepowder 


is  to  a  fair.  The  swainmote  is  a  court  of 

freeholders  within  the  forest.  Cowell. 
To  Swale,  swile.  >  v.  a.  [f  pelan.  Sax. 
To  SwEAL,  sw^le.''"  \      to  kindle.]     To 

waste  or  blaze  away;   to  melt:  as,  the 

candle  swales. 

Swa'llet,  swol'lit.  n.  s.  Among  the  tin- 
miners,  water  breaking  in  upon  the  mi- 
ners at  their  work.  Bailey. 
Swa'li.ow,  sw6l'l6.327  n.  s.  [ppalepe,  Sax. 
Mrundo.]  A  small  bird  of  passage;  or, 
as  some  say,  a  bird  that  lies  hid  and 
sleeps  in  the  winter. 

The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  willingly 
than  we  your  lordship.  Shakspeare. 

Daffodils, 
That  come  before  the  sioallmo  dares.     Shakspeare. 

The  swallows  make  use  of  celendine,  and  the 
linnet  of  euphragia.  More. 

When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air. 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear.       Gay. 

To   Swa'llow,  swol'lo.  v.  a.   [fpeljan, 
Saxon;  swelgen,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  take  down  the  throat. 
If  little  faults 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye, 
Whose  capital  crimes  chew'd,  swallowed,  and  di- 
gested, 
Appear  before  us?  Shakspeare 

Men  are,  at  a  venture,  of  the  religion  of  the 
country;  and  must  therefore  swallow  down  opini- 
ons, as  silly  people  do  empirick's  pills,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  but  believe  that  they  will  do  the  cure. 

Locke. 

2.  To  receive  without  examination. 
Consider  and  judge  of  it  as  a  matter  of  reason, 

and  not  swallow  it  without  examination  as  a  matter 
of  faith.  Locke. 

3.  To  engross;  to  appropriate;  often  with 
u/t  emphatical. 

Far  be  it  from  me,  that  I  should  sioallow  up  or 
destroy.  2  Samuel. 

Homer  excels  all  the  inventors  of  other  arts  in 
this,  that  he  has  swallowed  up  the  honour  of  those 
who  succeeded  him.  Pope. 

4.  To  absorb;  to  take  in;  to  sink  in  any 
abyss;  to  intrulf:  with  u/i. 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches,  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.     Shakspeare. 

T  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  grave.       bhaksp. 

Death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.    1  Corinthians 

If  the  earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them 
up,  ye  shall  understand  that  these  men  have  pro- 
voked the  Lord.  J'Tumbers 

In  bogs  swallowed  up  and  lost.  Milton. 

He  hid  many  things  from  us,  not  that  they  would 
swallow  up  our  understanding,  but  divert  our  atten- 
tion from  what  is  more  important.    Decay  of  Piety. 

Nature  would  abhor 
To  be  forced  back  again  upon  herself, 
And  like  a  whirlpool  sicallow  her  own  streams. 

Dryden. 

Should  not  the  sad  occasion  swallow  up 
My  other  cares,  and  draw  them  all  into  it?  Addison. 

5.  To  occupy. 
The  necessary  provision  for  life  swallows  the 

greatest  part  of  their  time.  Licke. 

6.  To  seize  and  waste. 
Corruption  swallowed  what  the  liberal  hand 

Of  bounty  scatter'd.  Thomson. 

7.  To  engross;  to  engage  completely. 
The  priest  and  the  prophet  are  swallowed  up  of 

wine.  Isaiah. 

8.  Swallow  implies,  in  all  its  figurative 
senses,  some  nauseous  or  contemptu- 


ous idea,  something  of  grossness  or  of 
folly. 

Swa'llow,  sw6ri6.''*  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
The  throat;  voracity. 

Had  this  man  of  merit  and  mortification  been 
called  to  account  for  his  ungodly  swallow,  in  gorging 
down  the  estates  of  helpless  widows  aud  orphans 
he  would  have  told  them  that  it  was  all  for  cbarita< 
ble  uses.  Sovih. 

Swa'llowtail,  sw6ri6-tile.  n.  «.  A  spe- 
cies of  willow. 

The  shining  willow  they  call  swallowtail,  because 
of  the  pleasure  of  the  leaf.  Bacon. 

Swa'llowwort,  swoi'lo-wiirt.  n.  a.  [a«. 
cle/iia.]   A  plant. 

Swam,  swSm.   The  preterit  of  swim. 

SWAMP,  s\v6mp.  n.  a.  [ewan?m«,  Goth- 
ick;  rP'^'i'?  Saxon;  .suamm,  Islandick; 
swamme,  Dut.  auomft^  Danish;  awamfi, 
Swedish.]  A  marsh;  a  bog;  a  fen. 

Swa'mpy,  .swoni'p^.  adj.   [from  awamfi."] 
Boggy;  fenny. 
Swampy  fens  breathe  destructive  myriads. 

Thomson. 

SWAN,  svv6n  »*  n.  a.  [fpan.  Sax  auanf 
Danish;  aivaen,  Dutch;  cycnus.  Lat.j 

The  swan  is  a  large  water-fowl,  that  has  a  long 
neck,  and  is  very  wliite,  excepting  when  it  is  young. 
Its  legs  and  feet  arc  black;  as  is  its  bill,  whicb  ii 
like  that  of  a  goose,  but  something  rounder,  and  a 
little  hooked  at  tiie  lower  end  of  it:  the  two  sides 
below  its  eyes  are  black  and  shining  like  ebony. 
Swans  use  wings  like  sads,  wliicli  catch  the  wind, 
so  that  they  are  driven  along  in  the  water.  They 
feed  upon  herbs  and  some  sort  of  grain  like  a  goose, 
and  some  are  said  to  have  lived  tnree  hundred  years. 
There  is  a  species  of  .ft«a»is  with  the  leathers  of  their 
heatts,  towardn  the  breast,  marked  at  the  ends  with 
a  gold  colour  inciining  to  red.  The  swan  is  reck- 
oned by  Moses  among  the  unclean  creatures;  but 
it  was  consecrated  to  .Apollo  the  god  of  mi»sick, 
because  it  was  said  to  sing  melodiously  when  it  was 
near  expiring;  a  tradition  generally  received,  but 
fabulous.  Ca^met. 

With  untainted  eye 
Compare  her  face  wilh  some  that  I  shall  show. 
And  1  will  make  thee  think  thy  swon  a  crow. 

Sliakspeate. 

Let  musick  sound,  while  he  doth  make  his  chuice; 

Then  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swaw^like  end.  Shaksp. 

The  fearful  matrons  raise  a  screaming  cry, 
Old  feeble  men  tviih  fainter  groans  reply; 
A  jarring  sound  results,  and  mingles  in  the  sky, 
Like  that  of  swans  remurm'ring  to  the  floods. 

Dryden. 
The  idea  which  an  Englishman  signifies  by  the 
name  .swon,  is  a  white  coljur,  long  neck,  black  beak, 
black  legs,  and  whole  feet,  and  all  these  of  a  ceriaio 
size,  with  a  power  of  swimming  in  the  water,  and 
making  a  certain  kind  of  noise.  Locke. 

Swa'nskin,  svvoii'skin.  n.  a.  ^swan  and 
s/cin.]  A  kind  of  soft  flannel,  imitating 
for  warmth  the  down  of  a  swan. 

Swap,  sw6p.*»  adv.  [arf  auifia,  to  do  at  a 
snatch,  Islandick.]  Hastily;  with  hasty 
violence:  as,  he  did  it  nwa/i.  It  seems 
to  1)6  of  the  same  original  with  aweefi. 
A  low  word. 

To  Swap,  swop.  v.  a.  To  exchange.  See 
To  Swop. 

Sward,  swird.  n.  a.  [awardy  Swedish.] 

1.  The  skin  of  bacon. 

2.  The  surface  of  the  ground:  whence 
green  sward,  or  green  awerd. 

Water  kept  too  long  loosens  and  softens  the  sward, 
makes  it  subject  to  rushes  and  coarse  grass. 

J^'jte  on  Tusitr. 
Tbe  oooD  of  night  was  past,  aod  then  the  foe 
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Cune  dreadless  o'er  the  level  swart,  that  lies 
Between  the  wood  and  the  swift  streaming  Ouse. 

Ji.  Philips. 

To  plant  a  vineyard  in  July,  when  the  earth  is 

very  dry  and  combustible,  plow  up  the  swarth,  and 

burn  it.  Mortimer. 

SwAKE,  swire.   The  preterit  of  orocar. 

Swarm,  swkrm.^*    n.  s.    [j'yeajinj,  Sax. 

swerm,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  great  body  or  number  of  bees,  or 
other  small  animals,  particularly  those 
bees  that  migrate  from  the  hive. 

A  swarm  of  bees  that  cut  the  liquid  sky. 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  in  clouds  alight.  Dryden, 

2.  A  multitude;  a  crowd. 

From  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages. 
You  gripM  the  general  sway  into  your  hand. 

Shdcspeare. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  sioarms 

that  had  settled  themselves  in  every  part  of  it,  they 

would  amount  to  more  than  can  be  found.  Addison. 

This  swaim  of  themes  that  settles  on  my  pen, 
W^hich  I  like  summet^flies,  shake  off  again. 
Let  others  sing.  Young. 

To  Swarm,  swirm.  v.  n.  Tppeapnian, 
Saxon;  swermen^  Dutch.] 

1.  To  rise  as  bees  in  a  body,  and  quit  the 
hive. 

All  hands  employ'd, 
Like  labouring  bees  on  a  long  summer's  day; 
Some  sound  the  trumpet  for  the  rest  to  swarm. 

Dryden. 

Swarm'd  on  a  rotten  stick  the  bees  I  spied.  Gay. 

When  bees  hang  in  swarming  time,  they  will 

presently  rise,  if  the  weather  hold.  Mortimer. 

2.  To  appear  in  multitudes;  to  crowd;  to 
throng. 

The  merciless  Macdonel, 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon.  Shakspeare. 

Our  superfluous  lacqueys,  and  our  peasants. 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battle.  Shakspeare. 

What  a  multitude  of  thoughts  at  once 
Awaken'd  in  me  swarm,  while  I  consider 
What  from  within  I  ft  el  myself,  and  hear 
What  from  without  comes  often  to  my  ears!  Milton. 

Then  mounts  the  throne,  high  plac'd  before  the 
shrine; 
Id  crowds  around  the  swarming  people  join.  Dryd. 

3.  To  be  crowded;  to  be  overrun;  to  be 
thronged. 

These  garrisons  you  have  now  planted  throughout 
all  Ireland,  and  every  place  stearins  with  soldiers. 

Spenser. 

Her  lower  region  swarms  with  all  sort  of  fowl, 
her  rivers  with  fish,  and  her  seas  with  whole  shoals. 

Howel. 

Those  days  swarmed  with  fables,  and  from  such 
grounds  took  hints  for  fictions;  poisoning  the  world 
ever  after.  Brown. 

Life  swarms  with  ills,  the  boldest  are  afraid. 
Where  then  is  safety  for  a  tender  maid.'      Young. 

4.  To  breed  multitudes. 

Not  so  thick  swarmed  once  the  soil 
Bedropp'd  with  blood  of  Gurgou.  Milton. 

5.  It  is  used  in  conversation  for  clinibing 
a  tree,  by  embracing  it  with  the  arms 
and  legs. 

SWART,  swkrt.        7  adj.  [swarta,  Goth. 
SWARl  H,  swarM.  $      j-peapc,  Saxon; 

swart,  Dutch.] 
1.  Black;  darkly  brown;  tawny. 
A  nation  strange,  with  visage  swart. 
And  courage  fierce,  that  all  men  did  aSiray, 
Through  the  world  then  swarm'd  in  every  part. 

Spenser. 
A  man 
Of  sicarth  complexion,  and  of  crabbed  hue, 
That  bimfull  of  melancholy  did  shew.        Spenser. 


Whereas  I  was  black  and  swarth  before; 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me, 
That  beauty  am  1  blest  with,  which  you  see. 

Shakspeare. 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine. 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.        Milton. 
2.  In  Milton  it  seems  to  signify  gloomj; 
malignant. 

Ye  valleys  low. 
On  whose  fresh  lap  the  swart  star  sparely  looks. 

Milton. 

To  Swart,  swkrt.  v.  a.  [fromlhe  noun.] 
To  blacken;  to  dusk. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  may  swart  a  living  part,  or 
even  black  a  dead  or  dissolvmg  flesh.  Brown. 

Swa'rthilv,  swkv't/i^-l&.  adv.  [from 
swarthy.']  Blackly;  duskily;  tawniiy. 

Swa'rthiness,  swir'rA^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
swarthy.']  Darkness  of  complexion; 
tawniness. 

Swa'rthy,  swkr'thi.  adj.  [See  Swart.] 
Dark  of  complexion;  black;  dusky; 
tawny. 

Set  me  where,  on  some  pathless  plain. 
The  swarthy  Africans  complain.  Roscommon. 

Though  in  the  torrid  climates  the  common  colour 
is  black  or  swarthy,  yet  the  natural  colour  of  the 
temperate  climates  is  more  transparent  and  beau- 
tiful. Hale. 

Here  swarthy  Charles  appears,  and  there 
His  brother  with  dejected  air.  ,8ddison. 

Did  they  know  Cato,  our  remotest  kings 
Would  pour  embattled  multitudes  about  him: 
Their  swarthy  hosts  would  darken  all  our  plains, 
Doubling  the  native  borrour  of  the  war, 
And  making  death  more  grim.  .Sddison. 

Swash,  swosh.  n.  a.  [A  cant  word.]  A 
figure,  whose  circumference  is  not 
round,  but  oval;  and  whose  moldings 
lie  not  at  right  angles,  but  oblique  to 
the  axis  of  the  work.  Moxon. 

Swash,  swosh.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.]  Im- 
pulse of  water  flowing  with  violence. 

Diet. 

To  SWASH,  swosh.  -v.  n.  To  make  a 
great  clatter  or  noise:  whence  swash- 
buckler.   Not  in  use. 

We'll  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside, 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  have. 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances.    Shaksp. 

Draw,  if  you  be  men:  Gregory,  remember  thy 
sxcashing  blow.  Shakspeare. 

Swa'sher,  sw6sh'iLir.  n.  s.  [from  swash,] 
One  who  makes  a  show  of  valour  or 
force  of  arms.  Obsolete. 

I  have  observed  these  three  swashers;  three  such 
anticks  do  not  amount  to  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

Swatch,  swotsh.  n.  s.    A  swath.    Not  in 

use. 
One  spreadeth  those  bands  so  in  order  to  lie. 

As  barlie  in  swatches  may  fill  it  thereby.       Tusser. 
Swath,  swoth.  n.  s.  \_Hwade,  Dutch  ] 

1 .  A  line  of  grass  cut  down  by  the  mower. 

With  tossing  and  raking,  and  setting  on  cox. 
Grasse,  laiely  in  swathes,  is  meat  for  an  ox.  Tusser. 

The  strawy  Greeks,  ripe  for  his  edge. 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 

Shakspeare  ■ 

As  soon  as  your  grass  is  mown,  if  it  lie  thick  in 
the  swath,  neither  air  nor  sun  can  pass  freely 
through  it  Mortimer. 

2.  A  continued  quantity. 

All  affection'd  ass,  that  cons  state  without  book, 
and  utters  it  by  great  swaths.  Shakspeare 

3.  [fpeban,  to  bind,  Saxon.]  A  band;  a 
fillet. 

5m2 


An  Indian  comb,  a  stick  whereof  is  cut  into  three 
sharp  and  round  teeth  tour  inches  long:  the  other 
part  is  left  for  the  handle,  adorned  with  fine  straws 
laid  along  the  sides,  and  lapped  round  about  it  in 
several  distinct  stoaths.  Grew. 

Long  pieces  of  linen  they  folded  about  me,  till 
they  had  wrapped  me  in  above  an  hundred  yards  of 
sioathe.  Guardian. 

To  Swathe,  swkTHe.*^''  v.  a.  [ppeban, 
Saxon.]  To  bind,  as  a  child  with  bands 
and  rollers. 

He  had  two  sons;  the  eldest  of  them  at  three 
years  old, 
I'  th'  swathing  cloaths  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stol'n.  Shdcspeare. 

Their  children  are  never  sii'oifttd,  or  bound  about 
with  any  thing,  when  they  are  first  born;  but  are 
put  naked  into  the  bed  with  their  parents  to  lie. 

Mbot. 

Swathed  in  her  lap  the  bold  nurse  bore  him  out. 
With  olive  branches  cover'u  round  about.  Dryden, 

Master's  feet  are  swath''d  no  longer, 
If  in  the  night  too  oft  he  kicks, 
Or  shews  his  loco-motive  tricks.  Prior* 

To  Sway,  swi.  v.  a.  \_schweden,  German, 
to  move.] 

1.  To  wave  in  the  hand;  to  move  or  wield 
any  thing  massy:  as,  to  sway  the  scep- 
tre. 

Glancing  fire  out  of  the  iron  play'd, 
As  sparkles  from  the  anvil  rise. 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  wedge  are  stvay^d. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  bias;  to  direct  to  either  side. 

Heav'n  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  swayed 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  me. 

Shakspeare. 

I  took  your  bands:  but  was,  indeed, 
Sway''d  from  the  point,  by  looking  down  on  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 

The  only  way  t'  improve  our  own, 
By  dealing  faithfully  with  none; 
As  bowls  run  true  by  being  made. 
On  purpose  false,  and  to  be  sicai/'d.  Hudibras. 

When  examining  these  matters,  let  not  temporal 
and  little  advantages  sway  you  against  a  more  dura- 
ble interest  Tillotson. 

3.  To  govern;  to  rule;  to  overpower;  to 
influence. 

The  lady  's  mad:  yet  if 't  were  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  fol- 
lowers. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 

Shakspeare. 

The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  swayed; 

And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid.  Shaksp. 

On  Europe  thence,  and  where  Rome  was  to  sicay 

The  world.  Milton. 

A  gentle  nymph,  not  far  from  hence. 
That  with  moist  curb  sways   the  smooth  Severn 

stream, 
Sabrina  is  her  name.  Milton. 

Take  heed  lest  passion  sway 
Thy  judgment  to  do  aught,  which  else  free-will 
Would  not  admit,  Milton. 

The  judgment  is  swayed  by  passion,  and  stored 
with  lubricous  opinions,  instead  of  clearly  conceiv- 
ed truths.  GlanvilU. 

This  was  the  race 
To  sway  the  world,  and  land  and  sea  subdue. 

Dryden. 
With  these  I  went. 
Nor  idle  stood  with  unassisting  bands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands^ 
Their  virtuous  soil  subdu'djyet  those  I  noaj/'d 
With  pow'rful  speech:  I  spoke,  and  theyobey'd. 

Dryden. 

They  will  do  their  best  to  persuade  the  world 

that  no  man  acts  upon  principle,  that  all  is  suvtyei 

by  particular  malice.  Davenant. 

To  Sway,  awk.  v.  n. 

I.  To  hang  heavy;  to  be  drawn  by  weight. 
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In  these  personal  respects,  the  balance  swaye  on 
our  part.  Bacon. 

}.  To  have  weight;  to  have  influence. 
The  example  of  sundiy  churches,  for  approbation 
of  one  thing,  doth  sicay  much;  but  yet  still  as  hav- 
ing the  force  of  an  example  only,  and  not  of  a  law. 

Hooker. 
3.  To  bear  rule;  to  govern. 

The  mind  I  sroay  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sagg  with  doubt,  nor  shake  with  fear. 

Shakspem'e. 
Hadst  thou  swayed  as  kings  should  do, 
They  never  then  had  sprung  like  summer  flies. 

Skakspeare. 

Aged  tyranny  sioays  not  as  it  hath  power,  but  as 

it  is  suflered.  Sliakspeare. 

Here  thou  shall  monarch  reign; 
There  didst  not;  there  let  him  still  victor  stoat/. 

Milton. 
Sway,  swi.  72.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  swing  or  sweep  of  a  weapon. 

To  strike  with  huge  two  handed  sway.      Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  moving  with  bulk  and  power. 

Are  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm.'  Slrnkspeare. 

3.  Weight;   preponderation;   cast  of  the 
balance. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton. 

4.  Power;  rule;  dominion. 

This  sort  had  some  fear  that  the  filling  up  the 
seats  in  the  consistory  with  so  great  number  of  lay- 
men, was  but  to  please  the  minds  of  the  people,  to 
the  end  they  might  think  their  own  stoat/  somewhat. 

Hooker. 
Only  retain 
The  name  and  all  th'  addition  to  a  king; 
The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  th'  host, 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours.  Skakspeare. 

Her  father  counts  it  dangerous 
That  she  should  give  her  sorrow  so  much  sicay, 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage. 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears.       Sliakspeare. 

Too  truly  Tamerlane's  successors  they; 

Each  thinks  a  world  too  little  for  his  stoat/.   Dryd^n. 

When  vice  prevails,  and  impious  men  bear  stoat/. 

The  post  of  honour  is  a  private  station.       Addison. 

5.  Influence;  direction;  weight  on  one  side. 

In  the  end,  very  few  excepted,  all  became  subject 

to  the  sway  of  time:  other  odds  there  was  none, 

saving  that  some  fell  sooner,  and  some  later,  from 

the  soundness  of  belief.  Hooker. 

An  evil  mind  in  authority  doth  not  only  follow 

the  stoat/  of  the  desires  already  within  it,  but  frames 

to  itself  new  desires  not  before  thought  of.    Sidney. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way. 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  stoat/. 

Dryden. 

To  SWEAR,  swire.240  v.  n.  pret.  swore 

or  sware;  part    pass,  sworn,    [kwaran, 

Gothick;    j-pepian,     Saxon;    sweere7t, 

Dutch."! 

1.  To  obtest  some  superiour  power;  to 
utter  an  oath. 

If  a  man  vow  a  vow  unto  the  Lord,  or  swear  an 
oath  to  bind  his  soul  with  a  bond,  he  shall  not  break 
his  word.  ^.''uriibers. 

Thee,  thee  an  hundred  languages  shall  claim, 
And  savage  Indians  stcear  by  Anna's  name.  Ticket. 

2.  To  declare  or  promise  upon  oath. 

We  shall  have  old  stoeai-ing 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men; 
But  we'll  outface  th^m,  and  outswear  them  too. 

S/iafcs^jeare. 
1  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  made  him  stotor 
Never  to  part  with  it;  and  here  he  stands, 
I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it, 
Nor  pluck  it  from  his  finger.  Skakspeare. 

I  would  have  kept  my  word; 
But,  when  I  sioeor,  it  is  irrevoQable.       Shakapeare, 


Jacob  said,  stoear  to  me;  and  he  stoare  unto  him. 

Getwsis. 

Bacchus  taken  at  Rhodes  by  Demetrius  Poliorcc- 
tes,  which  he  so  esteemed,  that,  as  Plutarch  reports, 
he  stoare  he  had  ratlicr  lose  all  his  father's  images 
than  that  table.  Peaclwn. 

5.  To  give  evidence  upon  oath. 
At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves  as  corrupt 
To  stoear  against  you !  Skakspeare. 

t.  To  obtest  the  great  name  profanely. 
Because  of  swearing  the  land  mourneth.        Jer. 
Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  word  justly; 
Swear  not.  Skakspeare. 

None  so  nearly  disposed  to  scoffing  at  religion,  as 
those  who  have  accustomed  themselves  to  swear  on 
trifling  occasions.  Tillotson. 

Hark!  the  shrill  notes  transpierce  the  yielding  air. 
And  teach  the  neighb'ring  echoes  how  to  stoear. 

Young. 

To  Swear,  swire.^*^  v.  a. 
1.  To  put  to  an  oath;  to  bind  by  an  oath 
administered. 

Moses  took  the  bones  of  Joseph ;  for  he  had  strait- 

ly  stcorn  the  children  of  Israel.  Exodus. 

Sworn  ashore,  man,  like  a  duck;  I  can  swim  like 

a  duck,  I'll  be  sxcom.  Skakspeare. 

Let  me  stoear  you  all  to  secrecy; 
And  to  conceal  my  shame,  conceal  my  life.    Dryd. 

To  declare  upon  oath:  as,  he  swore  trea- 
son against  his  friend. 

To  obtest  by  an  oath. 

Now,  by  Apollo,  king,  thou  stoeor'st  thy  gods  in 
vain. 

0  vassal!  miscreant!  Skakspeare. 

Swe'arer,  swi'rur."**  n.  s.  [from  swear.'\ 
A  wretch  who  obtests  the  great  name 
wantonly  and  profanely. 

And  must  they  all  be  hang'd  that  swear  and  lie.' 

Every  one. 

Who  must  hang  them.' 

Why,  the  honest  men. 

Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  for  there 

are  liars  and  sicearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men, 
and  hang  them  up.  Skakspeare- 

Take  not  his  name,  who  made  thy  mouth,   in 
vain: 
It  gets  thee  nothing,  and  hath  no  excuse; 

Lust  and  wine  plead  a  pleasure,  avarice  a  gain; 
But  the  cheap  swearer  through  his  open  sluice 

Lets  his  soul  run  for  naught.  Herbert. 

Of  all  men  a  philosopher  should  be  no  swearer; 
for  an  oath,  which  is  the  end  of  controversies  in  law, 
cannot  determine  any  here,  where  reason  only  must 
induce.  Brown, 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  most  refined  stoearers,  that 
the  same  oath  or  curse  cannot,  consistently  with  true 
politeness,  be  repeated  above  nine  times  in  the  same 
company  by  the  same  person.  Swift. 

SWEAT,  sw^t."^   n.  s.    [ppeac,  Saxon; 

sweet,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  matter  evacuated  at  the   pores  by 
heat  or  labour. 

Sweat  is  salt  in  taste;  for  that  part  of  the  nourish- 
ment which  is  fresh  and  sweet,  turnelh  into  blood 
and  flesh;  and  the  sioeai  is  that  part  which  is  cx- 
cerned.  Bacon. 

Some  insensible  efiluvium,  exhaling  out  of  the 
stone,  comes  to  be  checked  and  condensed  by  the 
air  on  the  superficies  of  it,  as  it  happens  to  siceat 
on  the  skins  of  animals.  Boyle. 

Soft  on  the  flow'ry  herb  I  found  me  laid 
In  balmy  sweat.  Milton. 

When  Lucilius  brandishes  his  pen, 
And  flashes  in  the  face  of  guilty  men, 
A  cold  stceot  stands  in  drops  on  ev'17  part. 
And  rage  succeeds  to  tears,  revenge  to  smart. 

Dryden. 

Sweat  is  produced  by  changing  the  balance  be- 
tween the  fluids  and  aolids,  in  which  bealtb-oonsists, 


so  as  that  projectile  motion  of  the  fluids  overtome 
the  resistance  of  the  solids.  Arbuthnot, 

I.  Labour;  toil;  drudgery. 

This  painful  labour  of  abridging  was  not  easy,  but 
a  matter  of  stoeat  and  watching.  2  JVfacca6eej. 

The  field 
To  labour  calls  us,  now  with  siceat  impos'd.  Milton 

What  from  Jonson's  oil  and  sweat  did  flow, 
Or  what  more  easy  nature  did  bestow 
On  Shakespeare's  gentler  muse,  in  thee  full  grown 
Their  graces  both  appear-  Denkam. 

3.  Evaporation  of  moisture. 

Beans  give  in  the  mow;  and  therefore  those  that 
are  to  be  kept  are  not  to  be  thrashed  till  March, 
that  they  have  had  a  thorough  sweat  in  the  mow. 

JVfor/inier. 

To  Sweat,  sw^t.  v.  n.  preterit  swet, 
sweated;  part.  pass,  siveaten.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  be  moist  on  the  body  with  heat  or 
labour. 

Let  them  be  free,  marry  them  to  your  heirs. 
Why  siceat  they  under  burthens.'  Skakspeare. 

Mistress  Page  at  the  door,  sweating  and  blowing, 
and  looking  wildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you. 

iS/i<ifcs;)eore. 

When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to  hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirr'd 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely.    Shaksp. 

About  this  time  in  Autunm,  there  reigned  in  the 
city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  a  disease  then 
new;  which,  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof, 
they  called  the  stoeattng-  sickness.  £acon. 

A  young  tall  squire 
Did  from  the  camp  at  first  before  him  go; 
At  first  he  did,  but  scarce  could  follow  strait, 
Sweating  beneath  a  shield's  unruly  weight.  Cowlty. 

2.  To  toil;  to  labour;  to  drudge. 

How  the  drudging  goblin  swet 
To  earn  his  cream  bowl  duly  set; 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  tbresb'd  the  com.     Miltonr 

Our  author,  not  content  to  sec 
That  others  write  as  carelessly  as  he; 
Though  he  pretends  not  to  make  things  complete, 
Vet,  to  please  you,  he'd  have  the  poets  sweat. 

Waller. 

3.  To  emit  moisture. 

Wainscots  will  stoeat  so  that  they  run  with  water. 

Bacon, 
In  cold  evenings  there  will  be  a  moisture  or  sweat- 
ing upon  the  stool.  Mortimer. 

To  Sweat,    swdt.   v.  a. 

1.  To  emit  as  sweat. 

Grease  that's  stoea^en 
From  the  murtherer's  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame.  Skakspeare. 

For  him  the  rich  Arabia  sweats  her  gums. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  make  to  sweat. 

Swea'trr,  sw^t'ttir.^^  n.  a.  [from  sweat."] 

One  that  sweats,  or  makes  to  sweat. 
Swea'tv,  svfdt'te.  adj.  [from  sweat.'] 

1 .  Covered  with  sweat;  moist  with  sweat. 
The  rabblement  hooted  and  clapp'd  their  chopp'd 

hands,  and  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps. 

Skakspeare. 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

MUon. 

2.  Consisting  of  sweat. 
And  then  so  nice,  and  so  genteel, 

Such  cleanliness  from  head  to  heel, 
No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams. 
No  noisome  whifls,  or  sweaty  streams.  Swijt> 

Laborious;  toilsome. 

Those  who  labour 
The  sweaty  forge,  who  edge  the  crooked  scythe, 
Bend  stubborn  steel,  and  harden  gleening  armour. 
Acknowledge  Vulcan's  aid.  Prior. 
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To  Sweep,  swi^p.^*^  -y.  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  swefit.  [j'papan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  drive  away  with  a  besom. 

2.  To  clean  with  a  besoni. 

What  woman,  having  ten  pieces  of  silver,  if  she 
lose  one,  doth  not  sweep  the  house,  and  seek  dili- 
gently till  she  find  iti'  LuA:e. 

3.  To  carry  with  pomp. 

Let  frantick  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while. 
And,  like  a  peacock,  sireep  along  his  tail.     Shaksp 

4.  To  drive  or  carry  off  with  celerity  and 
violence. 

Though  I  could, 
With  barefac'd  pow'r,  sweep  him  from  my  sight. 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it;  yet  I  must  not.     Shaksp. 

The  river  of  Kishon  sicept  them  away.      Judges. 

The  blustering  winds  striving  for  victory  swept  the 
snow  from  off  the  tops  of  those  high  mountains,  and 
cast  it  down  unto  the  plains  in  such  abundance,  that 
the  Turks  lay  as  men  buried  alive.  Knolles. 

Flying  bullets  now 
To  execute  his  rage  appear  too  slow; 
They  miss  or  sweep  but  common  souls  away; 
For  such  a  loss  Opdam  bis  life  must  pay.      fValler. 

My  looking  is  the  fire  of  pestilence. 
That  sweeps  at  once  the  people  and  the  prince. 

Dry  den. 

I  have  already  sicept  the  stakes,  and  with  the  com- 
mon good  fortune  of  prosperous  gamesters  can  be 
content  to  sit.  Dryden. 

Is  this  the  man  who  drives  me  before  him 
To  the  world's  ridge,  and  streets  me  off  like  rubbish .' 

Dryden. 

Fool!  time  no  change  of  motion  knows: 
With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows 

To  sweep  fame,  power,  and  wealth  away; 
The  past  is  all  by  death  possest. 
And  frugal  fate  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  giving,  bids  them  live,  to.day.  Fentori. 

A  duke  holding  in  a  great  many  bands,  drew  a 
Luge  heap  of  gold;  but  never  observed  a  sharper, 
who  under  his  arm  swept  a  great  deal  of  it  into  his 
hat.  Swift. 

5.  To  pass  over  with  celerity  and  force. 

6.  To  rub  over. 

Their  long  descending  train 
With  rubies  edg'd  and  sapphires,  sioept  the  plain. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  strike  with  a  long  stroke. 

Descend,  ye  nine;  descend,  and  sing; 
The  breathing  instrument  inspire. 

Wake  into  voice  each  silent  stiing, 
And  sweep  the  sounding  lyre.  Pope. 

To  Sweep,  swedp.  -v-  n. 

1.  To  pass  with  violence,  tumult,  or  swift- 
ness. Perliaps  in  the  first  quotation  we 
should  read  sivoofi. 

Haste  me  to  know  it,  that  I  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation  or  the  thoughts  of  love 
May  jioeej)  to  my  revenge.  Shakspeare. 

A  poor  man  that  oppresseth  the  poor,  is  like  a 
sweeping  rain  which  leaveth  no  food.         Proverbs. 

Cowen  in  her  course 
Tow'rds  the  Sabrinian  shores,  as  sweeping  from  her 

source, 
Takes  Towa.  Drayton. 

Before  tempestuous  winds  arise. 
Stars  shooting  through  the  darkness  gild  the  night 
With  sweeping  glories,  and  long  trails  of  light. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  pass  with  pomp;  to  pass  with  an 
equal  motion. 

She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of 
ladies, 
More  like  ao  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 

Shakspeare. 
In  gentle  dreams  I  often  will  be  by. 
And  si'.tep  along  before  your  closing  eye.     Dryden. 
2.  To  move  with  a  long  reach. 


Nor  always  errs;  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 
A  sieeeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

Dryden. 

Sweep,  sw^ep.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  The  act  of  sweeping. 

2.  The  compass  of  any  violent  or  continu- 
ed motion. 

A  door  drags,  when,  by  ill  hanging  on  its  hinges, 
or  by  the  ill  boarding  of  the  room,  the  bottom  edge 
of  the  door  rides  in  its  sweep  upon  the  floor.  JUoxon. 

A  torrent  swell'd 
With  wintry  tempests,  that  disdains  all  mounds, 
Breaking  away  impetuous,  and  involves 
Within  its  sweep,  trees,  houses,  men.  Philips. 

3.  Violent  and  general  destruction. 

In  countries  subject  to  great  epidemical  siceeps, 
men  may  live  very  long;  but  where  the  proportion 
of  the  chronical  distemper  is  great,  it  is  not  likely 
to  be  so.  Graunt. 

4.  Direction  of  any  motion  not  rectilinear. 

Having  made  one  incision  a  little  circularly,  be- 
gin a  second,  bringing  it  with  an  opposite  siceep  to 
meet  the  other.  Sharp. 

Swee'per,  swe^p'ur.  n.s.  [from  swef/i.] 

One  that  sweeps. 
Swee'pings,   sw^ep'ingz.**°    n.  s.  [from 
sivee/}.^  That  which  is  swept  away. 

Should  this  one  broomstick  enter  the  scene,  cover- 
ed with  dust,  though  the  sweepings  of  the  finest  lady's 
chamber,  we  should  despise  its  vanity.  Swift. 

Swee'pnet,  sw^^p'ndt.  n.  s.  [^sweefi  and 
net.']  A  net  that  takes  in  a  great  com- 
pass. 

She  was  a  stoeepnet  for  the  Spanish  ships,  which 
happily  fell  into  her  net.  Camden. 

Swee'pstake,  sw^^p'stake.  n.  s.  [^sivee/i 
and  stake.]  A  man  that  wins  all. 

Is  't  writ  in  your  revenge. 
That  sweepstake  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser.'  Shakspeare. 

Swee'py,  swe6p'6.  adj.  [from  sivecp.] 
Passing  with  great  speed  and  violence 
over  a  great  compass  at  once. 

They  rush  along,  the  rattling  woods  give  way. 
The  branches  bend  before  their  sweepy  sway. 

Dryden. 
Sweet,  sweet.^*^  adj.  [f  pece,  Sax.  soet, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Pleasing  to  any  sense. 

Sweet  expresses  the  pleasant  perception  of  almost 
every  sense;  sugar  is  sweet,  but  it  hath  not  the  same 
sweetness  as  musick;  nor  hath  musick  the  sweetness 
of  a  rose,  and  a  sweet  prospect  differs  from  them  all ; 
nor  yet  have  any  of  these  the  same  sweetness  as 
discourse,  counsel,  or  meditation  hath;  yet  the  royal 
psalmist  saith  of  a  man,  we  took  siceet  counsel  toge- 
ther; and  of  God,  my  meditation  of  him  shall  be 
sweet.  Watts. 

2.  Luscious  to  the  tas^e. 

This  honey  tasted  still  is  ever  sweet.         Davies. 

3.  Fragrant  to  the  smell. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood,  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakspeare 

\Miere  a  rainbow  hangeth  over  or  (oucheth,  there 

breatheth  a  siceet  smell;  for  that  this  happeneth 

but  in  certain  matters  which  have  some  sweetness, 

which  the  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth. 

Bacon. 

Shred  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet- margory,  and 

a  little  winter  savoury.  Walton. 

The  balmy  zephyrs,  silent  since  her  death, 
Lament  the  ceasing  of  a  sweeter  breath.  Pope. 

The  streets  with  treble  voices  ring, 
To  sell  the  bounteous  product  of  the  spring; 
■    Stoeet-smelling  flowers,  and  elders  early  bud.     Gay, 

4.  Melodious  to  the  ear. 

The  dulcimer,  all  organs  of  sioeet  stop.     ARlton. 


Her  speech  is  grac'd  with  sieeeter  sound 
Than  in  another's  song  is  found.  ffalUr. 

No  more  the  streams  their  murmurs  shall  forbear, 
A  sweeter  musick  than  their  own  to  hear; 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  shore. 
Fair  Daphne's  dead,  and  musick  is  iio  more.  Popt. 

5.  Beautiful  to  the  eye. 

Heav'n  bless  thee; 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  Iftok'd  ou. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Not  salt. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  or  blood  mingled  with  salt 
water,  gathers  the  salloess,  and  maketh  the  water 
sweeter;  this  may  be  by  adhesion.  Bacon. 

The  sails  drop  with  rain, 
Siceet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main.  Dryden  ■ 

7.  Not  sour. 

Time  changeth  fruits  from  more  sour  to  more 
siceep-  but  coutrai-iwise  liquors,  even  those  that  are 
of  the  juice  of  fruit,  from  more  siceet  to  more  sour. 

£acon. 

Trees  whose  fruit  is  acid  last  longer  than  those 
whose  fruit  is  siceet.  Bacon. 

When  metals  are  dissolved  in  acid  menstruums, 
and  the  acids  in  conjunction  with  the  metal,  act 
after  a  different  manner,  so  that  the  compound  has 
a  different  taste,  much  milder  than  before,  and  some- 
times a  sioeet  one;  is  it  not  because  the  acids  adhere 
to  the  metallic  particles,  and  thereby  lose  much  of 
their  activity?  .Veictor.. 

8.  Mild;  soft;  gentle. 

Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  siceet  dependency,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqu'i-or  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 

Shakspeare. 
The  Pleiades  before  him  danc'd, 
Shedding  siceet  influence.  Milton. 

Mercy  has,  could  Mercy's  self  be  seen, 
No  sieeeter  look  than  this  propitious  queen.    Waller. 

9.  Grateful;  pleasing. 

Nothing  so  sioeete  is  as  our  countrie's  earth. 
And  joy  of  those,  from  whom  we  claime  our  birth. 

Chapman. 
Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.       Milton. 
Euryalus, 
Than  whom  the  Trojan  host 
No  fairer  face  or  sweeter  air  could  boast.    Dryden. 

10.  Not  stale;  not  stinking:  as,  t/iat  meat 
is  sweet. 

Sweet,    swi^t.   n.  s. 

1.  Sweetness;  something  pleasing. 

Pluck  out 
The  multitudinous  tongue,  let  them  not  lick 
The  siceet  which  is  their  poison.  Shakspeare. 

What  softer  sounds  are  these  salute  the  ear, 
From  the  large  circle  of  the  hemisphere, 
As  if  the  center  of  all  sweets  met  here.'   BenJonson. 

If  ev'ry  siceet,  and  ev'ry  grace. 
Must  fly  from  that  forsaken  face.  Carew. 

Hail!  wedded  love. 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestick  stceets.'        Milton. 

Taught  to  live 
The  easiest  way;  nor  with  perplexing  thoughts 
To  interrupt  the  sioeet  of  life.  Milton. 

Now  since  the  Latian  and  the  Trojan  brood 
Have  tasted  vengeance,  and  the  sweets  of  blood. 
Speak.  Dryden. 

Can  Ceyx  then  sustain  to  leave  his  wife. 
And  unconcern'd  forsake  the  siceets  of  life.'  Dryden. 

We  have  so  great  an  abhorrence  of  pain,  that  a 
little  of  it  extinguishes  all  our  pleasures;  a  little 
bitter  mingled  in  our  cup  leaves  no  relish  of  the 
siceet.  Locke. 

Love  had  ordain 'd  that  it  was  Abra's  turn 
To  mix  the  sweets,  and  minister  the  urn.         Prior. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 

Sweet!  leave  me  here  awhile: 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  Shakspeare. 

Wherefore  frowns  my  stceet? 
Have  I  too  long  been  absent  from  tbe«e  lips? 

Ben  Jomon^ 

3.  A  perfume. 


Millei . 
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As,  ID  perfumes, 
"Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 
Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call, 
Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all: 
So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden. 

Flowers 
Innumerable,  by  the  soft  south-west 
Open'd,  and  gather'd  by  religious  hands, 
Rebound  their  sioeefs  from  th'  odoriferous  pavement. 

Prior, 
Swee'tbread,  sw^^t'br^d.  n.  s.  The  pan- 
creas of  the  calf. 

Never  tie  yourself  always  to  eat  meats  of  easy 

digesture,  as  veal,  pullets,  or  sweelbreails.    Harvey 

Stoeetbread  and  coHops  were  with  skenersprickM 

About  the  sides;  imbibing  what  they  deck'd.   Dryd. 

When  you  roast  a  breast  of  veal,  remember  your 

sweetheart  the  butler  loves  a  sxoeetbread.         Swifl. 

Swee'tbhiar,  swd^t'bri-i&r.  n.  s.  [_siveet 
and  briar.']  A  fragjrant  shrub. 

For  March  come  violets  and  peach-tree  in  blos- 
som, the  cornelian-tree  in  blossom,  and  sweetbriar. 

Bacon. 

Swee'tbroom,  sw^^t'brddm.  n.  s.  [_grica, 
Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainnworth. 

SwEETCi'cELY,  sw^6t'sls-le.  71.  s.  [jnyvr 
hiis,  Latin.]   A  plant. 

To   Swee'ten,   svv66't*n.^''3   v 
sioeet.] 

1.  To  make  sweet. 

The  world  the  garden  is,  she  is  the  flow'r 
That  sweetens  all  the  place;  she  is  the  guest 
Of  rarest  price  Sidmy. 

Here  is  the  smell  of  the  blood  still:  all  the  per- 
fumes of  Arabia  will  not  sweiten  this  little  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

Give  me  an  ounce  of  civet  to  sweeten  my  imagina- 
tion. Shakspeare. 

With  fairest  flow'rs,  Fidele, 
I'll  stoeeten  thy  sad  grave.  Shakspeare. 

Be  humbly  minded,  know  your  post; 
Sweeten  your  tea,  and  watch  your  toast, 

2.  To  make  mild  or  kind. 

All  kindnesses  descend  upon  such  a  temper,  as 
rivers  of  fresh  waters  falling  into  the  main  sea.  the 
sea  swallows  them  all,  but  is  not  changed  or  sice et- 
enedhy  them.  South. 

Devotion  softens  his  heart,  enlightens  his  mind, 
sweetens  his  temper,  and  makes  every  thing  that 
comes  from  him  instructive,  amiable,  and  affecting. 

Law. 

3.  To  make  less  painful. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetens 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. 

Sidney. 
Thou  Shalt  secure  her  helpless  sex  from  harms. 
And  she  thy  cares  will  sweeten  with  her  charms. 

Dryden. 

Interest  of  state  and  change  of  circumstances  may 

have  srreetened  these  reflections  to  the  politer  sort, 

but  impressions  are  not  so  easily  worn  out  of  the 

mindsof  the  vulgar. 

:  liy  mercy  siceeVned  ev'ry  soil, 
Made  ev'ry  region  please; 

The  hoary  Alpin  hills  it  warm'd 
And  smooth'd  the  Tyrrhene  seas. 

4.  To  palliate;  to  reconcile. 

These  lessons  may  be  gilt  and  sweetened  as  we 
order  pills  and  potions,  so  as  to  take  off  the  disgust 
of  the  remedy.'  VEstrange. 

5.  To  make  grateful  or  pleasing. 

I  would  have  my  love 
Angry  sometimes,  to  siceeten  off  the  rest 
Of  h7r  behaviour.  Ben  Jonson. 

6.  To  soften;  to  make  delicate. 

Corregio  has  made  his  memory  immortal,  by  the 
strength  he  has  given  to  bis  figures,  and  by  sweeten- 
ing his  lights  and  shadows,  and  melting  them  into 
each  other  so  happily,  that  tbej  are  even  imper- 
cepUble.  Dryden. 
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To  Swee'ten,  sw66't*n.  v.  n.  To  grow 
sweet. 

Where  a  wasp  hath  bitten  in  a  grape,  or  any  fruit, 
it  will  siceeten  hastily.  Bacon. 

Swee'tenek,    sw^d't'n-fir.    n.    s.    [from 
sweeten.^ 

1.  One  that  palliates;  one  that  represents 
things  tenderly. 

But  you  who,  till  your  fortune's  made, 
,     Must  be  a  sweefner  by  your  trade. 

Must  swear  he  never  meant  us  ill.  Swift- 

Those  softeners,  sweeteners,  and  compounders, 

shake  their  heads  ^o  strongly,  that  we  can  hear  their 

pockets  jingle.  Sicift. 

2.  That  which  contemperates  acrimony. 
Powder  of  crabs  eyes  and  claws,  and  burnt  egg- 
shells, are  prescribed  as  siceetenersof  any  sharp  hu- 
mours. Temple. 

Swee'theart,  swi^t'h&rt.  n.  s.  [sweet  and 
heart.]  A  lover  or  mistress. 
Mistress,  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert;  take  your  sweethearts, 
And  pluck  o'er  your  brows.  Shakspeare. 

Sweetheart,  your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red 
as  any  rose.  Shakspeare 

One  thing,  sweetheart,  I  will  ask. 
Take  me  for  a  new-fashion'd  mask.        Cleaveland. 
A  wench  was  wringing  her  hands  and  crjing:  she 
had  newly  parted  with  her  sweetheart.    V Estrange . 

She  interprets  all  your  dreams  for  these, 
Foretells  th'  estate,  when  the  rich  uncle  dies. 
And  sees  a  sweetheart  in  the  sacrifice.         Dryden. 

Swee'ting,     swtii'ing.**"'     n.    s.    ^from 
sweet.] 

1.  A  sweet  luscious  apple. 
A  child  will  chuse  a  swetting,  because  it  is  pre- 
sently fair  and  pleasant,  and  refuse  a  runnet,  he- 
cause  it  is  then  green,  hard,  and  sour.        Ascham. 

2.  A  word  of  endearment. 
Trip  no  further,  pretty  sweeting; 

Journies  end  in  lovers  meeting.  Shakspeare. 

Swift.  ISwee'tish,  sw^^t'ish.  adj.  [from  sweet.] 
I     Somewhat  sweet. 

They   esteemed   that  blood  pituitous  naturally, 

which   abounded  with  an   exceeding  quantity  of 

sweetish  chyle.  Floyer. 

Swee'tly,  sw^^t'le.   adv.    [from   sweet."] 

In  a  sweet  manner;  with  sweetness. 

The  best  wine  for  my  beloved  goes  down  sweetly. 

Cant. 
He  bore  his  great  commission  in  his  look; 
But  sweetly  temper'd  awe,  and  soften'd  all  he  spoke- 

Dryden. 
No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung. 
Unless  he  were  like  Phoebus  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless  like  Venus  in  her  prime.  Swift. 

Swee'tmeat,  swd6t'm6te.  n.  s.  [sweet  and 
meat.]  Delicacies  made  of  fruits  pre- 
served with  sugar. 

Mopsa,  as  glad  as  ot  sweetmeats  to  go  of  such  an 
errand,  quickly  returned.  Sidney. 

Why  all  the  charges  of  the  nuptial  feast, 
Wine  and  deserts,  and  sweetmeats  to  digest.    Dryd. 

There  was  plenty,  but  the  dishes  were  ill  sorted; 
whole  pyramids  of  stceetmeats  for  boys  and  women, 
but  little  solid  meat  for  men.  Dryden. 

Make  your  transparent  sweetmeats  truly  nice. 
With  Indian  sugar  and  Arabian  spice.  King. 

If  a  child  cries  for  any  unwholesome  fruit,  you 
purchase  his  quiet  by  giving  him  a  less  hurtful 
sweetmeat:  this  may  preserve  his  health,  but  spoils 
bis  mind.  Locke. 

At  a  lord-mayor's  feast,  the  sweetmeats  do  not 
make  their  appearance  till  people  are  cloyed  with 
beef  and  mutton.  Mdison 

They  are  allowed  to  kiss  the  child  at  meeting  and 
parting;  but  a  professor,  who  always  stands  by,  will 
not  suffer  them  to  bring  any  presents  of  toys  or 
noeetmeats.  Swift. 


Addison. 


Spectator. 
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Swee'tness,  sw4it'nis.  n.  a.  Qfrom  sweet.] 
The  quality  of  being  sweet  in  any  of  its 
senses;  fragrance;  melody;  luscious- 
ness;  deliciousness;  agrceablcness;  de- 
lightfulncss;  gentleness  of  manners; 
mildness  of  aspect. 

She,  the  sweetness  of  my  heart,  even  sweetening 
the  death  which  her  sweetness  brought  upon  me. 

Sidney, 

The  right  form,  the  true  figure,  the  natural  co- 
lour that  is  fit  and  due  to  the  dignity  of  a  man,  to 
the  beauty  of  a  woman,  to  the  sweetness  of  a  young 
babe.  ^scham. 

0  our  lives  stoeeiness.' 
That  we  the  pain  of  death  would  hourly  bear, 
Rather  than  die  at  once.  Shakipeare. 

Where  a  rainbow  toucheth,  there  breathelh  forth 
a  sweet  smell:  for  this  hapjieneth  but  in  certain 
matters  which  have  in  themselves  some  sicre(nrs5, 
which  the  gentle  dew  of  the  rainbow  draweth  forth. 

Bacon. 

His  stceetness  of  carriage  is  very  particularly  re- 
membered by  his  contemporaries.  Fell. 

Serene  and  clear  harmonious  Horace  flows. 
With  sweetness  not  to  be  exprest  in  prose.    Iloscom. 

Suppose  two  authors  equally  sweet,  there  is  a 
great  distinction  to  Ijc  made  in  sweetness;  as  in  that 
of  sugar,  and  that  of  honey.  Dryden. 

This  old  man's  talk,  though  honey  flow'd 
In  every  word,  would  now  lose  all  its  sweetness. 

Mdison. 
Praise  (he  easy  vigour  of  a  line, 
Where  Denham's  strength  and  Waller's  ■siceetness 
join.  Pope. 

A  man  of  good  education,  excellent  understand- 
ing, and  exact  taste;  these  qualities  are  adorned 
with  great  modesty,  and  a  most  amiable  sweetness 
of  temper.  Swift. 

Sweetwi'lliam,  sw46t-wiryi\m.  >    n.    «. 
Sweetwi'llow,  swi^t-wil'lo.       ^  [armc' 

ria,  Latin.]    Plants.  A  species  of  gilli- 

flowers. 
Sweetwi'llow,  swfiit-wil'lo.  n.  s.  Gale  or 

Dutch  myrtle. 
To  Swell,  sw^ll.  v.  n.  participle  passive 

swollen,  [p  pel  Ian,  Sax.  swellen,  Dut.] 

1.  To  grow  bigger;  to  grow  turgid;  to  ex- 
tend the  parts. 

Propitious  Tyber  smooth'd  his  wat'ry  way, 
He  roli'd  his  river  back,  and  pois'd  he  stood, 
A  gentle  swelling,  and  a  peaceful  flood.      Dryden. 

2.  To  tumifj-  by  obstruction. 
Strangely  visited  people, 

All  swoVn  and  ulc'rous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures.        Shaksp. 
Swofn  in  bis  breast;  his  inward  piiins  encrease, 
All  means  are  us'd,  and  all  without  success.  Dryd. 

3.  To  be  exasperated. 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  look  big. 
Here  be  comes  swellir^  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shakspean. 

5.  To  be  turgid.  Used  of  style. 
Peleus  and  Telephus.  exil'd  and  poor. 

Forget  their  swelling  and  gigantick  words.  JZoscom. 

6.  To  protuberate. 
This  iniquity  shall  be  as  a  breach  ready  to  fall, 

swelling QVit  in  a  high  wall.  Isaiah. 

7.  To  rise  into  arrotjance;  to  be  elated. 
In  all  things  else  above  our  humble  fate. 

Your  equal  mind  yet  swells  not  into  state.   Dryden. 
H.  To  be  inflated  with  anger. 

I  will   help  every  one  from  him    that   swellelh 
against  him.  and  will  set  him  at  rest.  Psalms. 

We  have  made  peace  of  enmity 
Between  these  steelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 
\  Shakspeare. 
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The  hearts  of  princes  kiss  obedience, 
So  mucli  they  love  it;  but  to  sfuUboru  spirits 
They  swell  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms.  ShaJcsp. 

9.  To  grow  upon  the  view. 

0  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarchs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene.   Shak. 

10.  It  impiiescommonly  a  notion  of  some- 
thing wrong. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  sicellings  or  a  Roman  soul, 
Cato's  bold  flights,  th'  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Mdison. 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault.    Mdison. 

To  Swell,  sw^ll.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  cause  to  rise  or  increase;  to  make 
tumid. 

Wind,  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea. 
Or  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main.  Shaksp 

You  who  supply  the  ground  with  seeds  of  grain. 
And  you  who  sweU  those  seeds  with  kindly  rain. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  aggravate;  to  heig!  ten. 

It  is  low  ebb  with  bis  accuser,  when  such  pecca- 
dillos are  put  to  swell  the  charge.  %Stterbury 

3.  To  raise  to  arrogance. 

All  these  miseries  proceed  from  the  same  natural 
causes,  which  have  usually  attended  kingdoms 
swolen  with  long  plenty,  pride,  and  excess. 

Clarendon. 
The  kmg  of  men,  who,  swoln  with  pride, 
RefusM  his  presents,  and  his  pray'rs  deny'd.  Dryd. 
SwKLL,  sw^ii   n.  3.  [from  the  verb.]  Ex- 
tension of  bulk. 

The  swan's  down  feather. 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines.  Shakspeare. 

Swe'lling,  swel'ling.'*^"  n.  s.  [from  swell.] 

1.  Morbid  tumour. 

There  is  not  a  chronical  disease  that  more  fre- 
quently introduces  the  distemper  I  am  discoursing  of 
than  strumous  or  scrophulous  swellings  or  ulcers 

Blacktnore. 

2.  Protuberance;  prominence. 

The  superficies  of  such  plates  are  not  even,  but 
have  many  cavities  and  swellings,  which,  how  shal- 
low soever,  do  a  little  vary  the  thickness  of  the  plnte. 

J^ewton. 

3.  Effort  for  a  vent. 

My  heart  was  torn  in  pieces  to  see  the  husband 

suppressing  and  keeping  down  the  swellings  of  his 

grief.  Tatler. 

To  Swelt,  sw^lt.  V.  n.  To  break  out  in 

sweat,  if  that  be  the  meaning. 

Chearful  blood  in  faintness  chill  did  melt. 
Which,  like  a  fever  fit,  through  all  bis  body  swelt. 

Spenser. 
To  SWE'LTER,  sw^l'tiir.e^  v.  n.  [This 
is  supposed  to  be  corrupted  from  sul- 
try.] To  be  pained  witn  heat. 
If  the  sun's  excessive  heat 
Make  our  bodies  swelttr, 

To  an  osier  hedge  we  get 
For  a  friendly  shelter; 
There  we  may 
Think  and  pray, 
Before  death 
Stops  our  breath.  Chalkhil. 

To  Swe'lter,  sw^l'tfir.  v.  a.  To  parch, 
or  dry  up  with  heat. 

Some  would  always  have  long  nights  and  short 
days;  others  again  long  days  and  short  nights;  one 
climate  would  be  scorched  and  sweltered  with  ever- 
lasting dog-days,  while  an  eternal  December  blasted 
another.  Bentley. 

Swe'ltry,  swdl'trfi.  adj.  [from  swelter.] 
Suffocating  with  heat. 


Swept,  sw^pt.  The  participle  and  preterit 

oi  swee/i. 
To  SwERD,  sw^rd.  v.  n.  To  breed  a  green 
turf.  [See  Swakd.] 

The  clays  that  are  long  in  iwerding,  and  little 
subject  to  weeds,  are  the  best  land  for  clover. 

J^lortimer. 

To  Swerve,  sw^rv.  v.  n.  [sioerven^  Sax. 
and  Dutch  ] 

1.  To  wander;  to  rove. 

A  maid  thitherward  did  run. 
To  catch  her  sparrow,  which  from  her  did  swerve. 

Sidney. 
The  swerving  vines  on  the  tall  elms  prevail. 
Unhurt  by  southern  show'rs  or  northern  hail. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  deviate;  to  depart  from   rule,  cus- 
tom, or  duty. 

That  which  angels  do  clearly  behold,  and  with- 
out any  swerving  observe,  is  a  law  celestial  and 
heavenly  Hooker. 

Howsoever  swervings  are  now  and  then  incident 
into  the  course  of  nature,  nevertheless,  so  constantly 
the  laws  of  nature  are  by  natural  agents  observed, 
that  no  man  denietb  but  those  things  which  nature 
worketh  are  wrought  always,  or  for  the  most  part, 
after  one  and  the  same  manner.  Hooker. 

The  ungodly  have  laid  a  snare  for  me;  but  yet  I 
swerve  not  from  thy  commandments.   Com-  Prayer. 

Were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  the  eye  sioerve.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  a  protection  very  just  which  princes  owe 
to  their  servants,  when,  in  obedience  to  their  just 
commands,  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  trusts,  they  swerve  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  Clarendon. 

Till  then  his  majesty  had  not  in  the  least  s^cerved 
from  that  act  of  parliament.  Clarendon. 

Annihil.ition  in  the  course  of  nature,  defect  and 
swerving  in  the  creature,  would  immediately  follow. 

Hakewill 

Firm  we  subsist,  yet  possible  to  sicerve.    J<'IiUon. 

Many  who.  through  the  contagion  of  ill  example, 
swerve  exceedingly  from  the  rules  of  their  holy  faith, 
yet  would  upon  such  an  extraordinary  warning  be 
brought  to  comply  with  them.  JlUerbury. 

3.  To  ply;  to  bend. 

Now  their  mightiest  quell'd,  the  battle  sioerv^d 
With  many  an  inroad  gor'd.  Milton. 

4.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To  climb 
on  a  narrow  body. 

Ten  wildings  have  I  gathered  for  my  dear. 
Upon  the  topmast  branch:  the  tree  was  high. 
Yet  nimbly  up  from  bough  to  bough  I  sioerv  d. 

Dryden. 
She  fled,  returning  by  the  way  she  went, 
And  swerved  along  her  bow  with  swift  ascent. 

Dryden. 
SWIFT,  swift,  adj  [rpipc,  Saxon.] 
I .  Moving  far  in  a  short  time;  quick;  fleet; 
speedy;  nimble;  rapid. 

Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wing  of  recompence  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Yet  are  these  feet,   whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Sici/t-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave.      Shaksp. 
Men  of  war,  whose  faces  were  like  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  as  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  mountains. 

1  Chronicles. 
We  imitate  and  practise  to  make  swifter  motions 
than  any  out  of  other  muskets.  Bacon. 

To  him  with  swift  ascent  he  up  return'd.  Milton 
Things  that  move  so  swift  as  not  to  affect  the 
senses  distinctly  with  several  distinguishable  dis- 
tances of  their  motion,  and  so  cause  not  any  train  of 
ideas  in  the  mind,  are  not  perceived  to  move.  Locke- 
It  preserves  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  incales- 
cency,  which  they,  being  solid  bodies,  would  con- 
tract from  any  swift  motion,  Ray. 


Thy  stumbling  founder'd  jade  can  trot  as  higli 
As  any  other  Pegasus  can  fly; 
So  the  dull  eel  moves  nimbler  in  the  mud. 
Than  all  thesipi/t-fiim'd  racers  of  the  flood.  Dorset. 

Clouded  in  a  deep  abyss  of  light. 
While  present,  too  severe  for  human  sight. 
Nor  staying  longer  than  one  stcj/i-wing'd  night. 

Prior 

Mantiger  made  a  circle  round  the  chamber,  and 

the  swt/(-footed  martin  pursued  him.       ^Irbuthnot. 

There  too  my  son, — ah  once  my  blest  delight. 
Once  su-ift  of  foot,  and  terrible  in  fight.  Pope. 

Sivift  they  descend,  with  wing  to  wing  conjoin'd. 
Stretch  their  broad  plumes,  and  float  upon  the  wind. 

Pt^e. 
2.  Ready;  prompt. 

Let  every  man  be  swift  to  hear,  slow  to  speak. 

Janus. 
To  mischief  siui//.  Milton. 

Swift,  swift,  n.s  The  current  of  a  stream. 
He  can  live  in  the  strongest  swifts  of  the  water. 

Walton. 

Swift,  swift,  n.  s.  [from  the  quickness  of 
its  flight;  a/iua.]  A  bird  like  a  swallow; 
a  martin. 

Swifts  and  swallows  have  remarkably  short  legs, 
and  their  toes  grasp  any  thing  veiy  strongly. 

Derham. 
Swi'ftly,    swlfVli.    adv     [from    swift.] 
Fleetly;  rapidly;  nimbly;   with  celerity; 
with  velocity. 

These  move  swiftly,  and  at  great  distance;  but 
then  ihey  require  a  medium  well  disposed,  and  their 
tiansmission  is  easily  stopped.  Bacon. 

Pleas'd  with  the  passage,  we  slide  swiflly  on. 
And  see  the  dangers  which  we  cannot  shun.    Dryd. 

In  decent  order  they  advance  to  light; 
And  then  too  swiflly  fleet  by  human  sight. 
And  meditate  too  soon  their  everlasting  flight.  Prior. 
Swi'finess,  swift'n6s.  7i.   s.  [from  stvift.] 
Speed;  nimbleness;  rapidity;  quickness; 
velocity;  celerity. 

Let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  upon, 
That  may  with  reasonable  sici/hiess  add 
More  feathers  to  our  wings.  Shakspeare. 

We  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at; 
And  lose  by  overrunning.  Shakspeare. 

Speed  to  describe  whose  swiftness  number  fails. 

Milton. 

Exulting,  till  he  finds  their  nobler  sense 

Their  disproportion'd  speed  does  recompense; 

Then  curses  his  conspiring  feet,  whose  scent 

Betrays  that  safety  which  their  swiftness  lent. 

Denkam. 
Such  is  the  mighty  swiftness  of  your  mind. 
That,  like  the  earth's,  it  leaves  our  sense  behind. 

*  Dryden. 

To  Swig,  swig.  v.  n.  \_snuiga.,  Islandick.] 

To  drink  by  large  draughts. 
To  SWILL,  swill.  T'.  a.  [ppiljan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  drink  luxuriously  and  grossly. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoii'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash)  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  em  bowel  I'd  bosoms.  Shakspeare. 

The  most  common  of  these  causes  are  an  heredi- 
tary disposition,  and  swilling  down  great  quantities 
of  cold  liquors.  >Arbulhnot. 

Such  is  the  poet,  fresh  in  pay. 
The  third  night's  profit  of  his  play; 
His  morning  draughts  till  noon  can  sioW/, 
Among  bis  brethren  of  the  quill.  Synft, 

2.  To  wash;  to  drench. 

As  fearfully  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Stri//'d  with  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean.     Shaksp. 

W  ith  that  a  German  oft  has  swiWd  his  throat, 
Deluded,  that  imperial  Rhine  bestow'd 
The  generous  rummer.  Philipf. 
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3.  To  inebriate;  to  swell  with  plenitude. 
I  should  be  loth 
To  meet  the  rudeness  and  sicii/'d  iDsolence 
Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton. 

He  drinks  a  sieiMing- draught;  and,  lin'd  within, 
Will  supple  in  the  bath  his  outward  skin.    Dryden. 

SwiLL,  swill,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Drink 
luxuriously  poured  down. 
Give  swine  such  swill  as  you  have.      Mortimer. 
Thus  as  they  swim  m  mutual  swill,  the  talk 
Reels  fast  from  theme  to  theme.  Thomson. 

Swi'ller,  swiriijr.98  n.  s.  [from  swill.']  A 
luxurious  drinker. 

To  SWIM,  swim.  v.  n.  preterit  s-uiam, 
sworn,  or  swum,  [f  pimman,  Sax.  swem- 
men,  Dutch.J 

1.  To  float  on  the  water;  not  to  sink. 

I  will  scarce  think  you  have  swam  in  a  gondola. 

Shakspeare 

We  have  ships  and  boats  for  going  under  water, 
and  brooking  of  seas;  also  sicimming-girdles  and 
supporters.  Bacon. 

2.  To  move  progressively  in  the  water  by 
the  motion  of  the  limbs. 

Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  ventur'd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
These  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth.  Shakspeare. 

The  soldiers  counsel  was  to  kill  the  prisoners,  lest 
any  of  them  should  swim  out  and  escape.         ^ds. 

The  rest  driven  into  the  lake,  were  seeking  to 
save  their  lives  by  swimining;  they  were  slain  in 
coming  to  land  by  the  Spanish  horsemen,  or  else  in 
their  sivimming  shot  by  the  harquebusiers.  Knolles. 

Animals  swim  in  the  same  manner  as  they  go, 
and  need  no  other  way  of  motion  for  natation  in  the 
water,  than  for  progression  upon  the  land.    Brcnvn. 

The  frighted  wolf  now  stcims  among  the  sheep, 
The  yellow  lion  wanders  in  the  deep: 
The  stag  stctms  faster  than  he  ran  before     Dryden. 

Blue  Triton  gave  the  signal  from  the  shore. 
The  ready  Nereids  heard,  and  swam  before 
To  smooth  the  seas.  Dryden. 

3.  To  be  conveyed  by  the  stream. 

With  lenders  of  our  protection  of  them  from  the 
fury  of  those  who  would  soon  drown  them,  if  they 
refused  to  swim  down  the  popular  stream  with  them. 

King  Charles 

I  sicom  with  the  tide,  and  the  water  under  me 
was  buoyant.  Dryden 

4.  To  glide  along  with  a  smooth  or  dizzy 
motion. 

She  with  pretty  and  with  swimming  gait 
Following,  her  womb  then  rich  with  my  young 

squire, 
Would  imitate.  Shakspeare. 

A  hovering  mist  came  swimming  o'er  his  sight, 
And  seai'd  his  eyes  in  everlasting  night.     Dryden. 

My  slack  hand  dropi,  and  all  the  idle  pomp. 
Priests,  altars,  victims  swam  before  my  sight! 

Smith. 
The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight, 
And  o'er  his  eye-balls  sioum  the  shades  of  night 

Pope. 

5.  To  be  dizzy;  to  be  vertiginous. 

I  am  taken  with  a  grievous  sicfmming  in  my  head, 
and  such  a  mist  before  my  eyes,  that  I  can  neither 
hear  nor  see.  Dryden. 

S.  To  be  floated. 

When  the  heavens  were  filled  with  clouds,  when 

the  earth  sicims  in  rain,  and  all  nature  wears  a 

lowering  countenance,  I  withdraw  myself  from  these 

uncomfortable  scenes  into  the  visionary  worlds  of 

^rt.  Spectator. 

Sudden  the  ditches  swell,  the  meadows  swim. 

Thomsn^u 

7.  To  have  abundance  of  any  quality;  to 
flow  in  any  thing. 


They  now  swim  in  joy. 
Ere  Ions  'o  *'«"''"  ^^  'a'S^,  and  laugh,  for  which 
The  world  a  world  of  tears  must  weep.        MUton. 
To  Swim,  swun.  r.  a.    To  pass  by  swim- 
ming. 

Sometimes  he  thought  to  sicim  the  stormy  main, 
By  stretch  of  arms  the  distant  shore  to  gain. 

Drydtn. 

Swim,  swim.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  The 
bladder  of  fishes  by  which  they  are  sup- 
ported in  the  water. 

The  braces  have  the  nature  and  use  of  tendons, 
in  contracting  the  swim,  and  thereby  transfusing 
the  air  out  of  one  bladder  into  another,  or  discharg- 
ing it  from  them  both.  Grew- 

Swi'mmeh,  swim'mi\r.98  n.  «.[from  swim.\ 

1 .  One  who  swims. 

Birds  find  ease  in  the  depth  of  the  air,  as  swim- 
mers do  in  a  deep  water.  Bacon. 
Latirostrous  and  flat-billed  birds  being  generally 
stcimmers,  the  organ  is  wisely  contrived  for  action. 
'                             Brown. 
Life  is  oft  preserv'd 
By  the  bold  swimmer,  in  the  swift  illapsc 
Of  accident  disastrous.                               Thomson. 

2.  The  .swimmer  is  situated  in  the  fore  legs 
of  a  horse,  above  the  knees,  and  upon 
the  inside,  and  almost  upon  the  back 
parts  of  the  hind  legs,  a  little  below  the 
hams:  this  part  is  without  hair,  and  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  hard  dry  horn. 

Farrier's   Diet. 
Swi'mmingly,  5wlm'ming-16.  adv.  [from 
swimming.]  Smoothly;  without  obstruc- 
tion. A  low  word. 

John  got  on  the  battlements,  and  called  to  Nick, 
I  hope  the  cause  goes  on  swimmingly,     ^rbuthnot. 

SWINE, swine,  n.  s.  [ppm,  Saxon;  swyn, 
Dutch.  It  is  probably  the  plural  of 
some  old  word,  and  is  now  the  same  in 
both  numbers.]  A  hog;  a  pig.  A  crea- 
ture remarkable  for  stupidity  and  nas- 
tiness. 

0  monstrous  beast!  how  like  a  swine  he  lies! 

Shakspeare. 
He  will  be  swine  drunk;  and  in  bis  sleep  he  does 
little  harm,  save  to  his  bedcloaths.         Shakspeare. 
Now  I  fat  his  swine,  for  others  cheere.  Chapman. 
Who  knows  not  Circe, 
The  daughter  of  the  sun?  whose  charmed  cup 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  upright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  groveling  swine.  Milton. 
Had  the  upper  part,  to  the  middle,  been  of  human 
shape,  and  all  below  swine,  had  it  been  murder  to 
destroy  it.'  Locke. 

How  instinct  varies  in  the  grov'ling  swine, 
Compar'd,  half-reasoning  elephant,  with  thine! 

Pope. 

Swi'nebread,  swine'br^d    7i.  s.  \_cyclami- 

nus.]  A  kind  of  plant;  truffles.  Bailey. 

Swi'negrass,  swine'gras.  n.  s.  [centino- 

dir,  Latin.]  An  herb. 

Swi'neherd,  swine'h^rd.^*®  n.  s.    [fpm 

and  hypt),  Saxon.]    A  keeper  of  hogs. 

There  swineherd,  that  keepeth  the  hog.    Tusser. 

The  whole  interview  between  Ulysses  and  Eu- 

meus  has  fallen  into  ridicule:  Eumeus  has  been 

judged  to  be  of  the  same  rank  and  condition  with 

our  modern  swineherds.  Broome. 

Swi'nepipe,      bwine'pipe.    n.  s    [turdus 

iliacus.j  A  bird  of  the  thrush  kind. 

Bailey. 
To    Swing,    swing.**"    v.  n.    [fpinjan, 

Saxon.] 
1.  To  wave  to  and  fro  hanging  loosely. 

1  tried  if  a  pendulum  would  stcirif  faster,  or  con- 


tinue swinging  longer  in  our  receiver,  in  case  of 
exsuction  of  the  air,  than  otherwise.  Boylt. 

If  the  coach  swung  but  the  least  to  one  side,  she 
used  to  shriek  so  loud,  that  all  concluded  she  tvas 
overturned.  Jirbulhnot. 

Jack  hath  hanged  himself:  let  us  go  see  how  ht 
swings.  Jirbulhnot 

When  the  swinging  signs  your  ears  offend 
With  creaking  noise,  then  rainy  floods  impend.  Gay. 
2.  To  fly  backward  and  forward  on  a  rope. 
To  Swing,  swing,  v.  a.  preterit  swang, 
swung. 

1.  'I'o  make  to  play  loosely  on  a  string. 

2.  To  whirl  round  in  the  air. 

His  sword  prepar'd, 
He  swang  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds. 

Shakspeare 
Take  bottles  and  fwing  them:  fill  not  the  bottles 
full,  but  leave  some  air,  else  the  liquor  cannot  play 
nor  flower.  Bacon. 

Swinging  a  red-hot  iron  about,  or  fastening  it 
unto  a  wheel  under  that  motion,  it  will  sooner  grow 
cold.  Brown. 

Swing  thee  in  the  air,  then  dash  thee  down, 
To  th'  hazard  of  thy  brains  and  shattered  sides. 

MiltoTH. 
To  wave  loosely. 
If  one  approach  to  dare  his  force, 
He  swings  bis  tail,  and  swiftly  turns  him  round. 

Dryden. 
Swing,  swing,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Motion  of  any  thing  hanging  loosely. 

In  casting  of  any  thing,  the  arms,  to  make  a 
greater  swing,  are  first  cast  backward.  Bacon. 

Men  use  a  pendulum,  as  a  more  steady  and  re- 
gular motion  than  that  of  the  earth;  yet  if  any  one 
should  ask  how  he  certainly  knows  that  the  two  suc- 
cessive swings  of  a  pendulum  are  equal,  it  would 
be  veiy  hard  to  satisfy  him.  Locke. 

2.  A  line  on  which  any  thing  hangs  loose. 

3.  Influence  or  power  of  a  body  put  in 
motion. 

The  ram  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise, 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  ei  gine. 

Shakspeare. 
In  this  encyclopaedia,  and  round  of  knowledge, 
like  the  great  wheels  of  heaven,  we're  to  observe 
t*vo  circles,  that,  while  we  are  daily  carried  about, 
and  whirled  on  by  the  swing  and  rapt  of  the  one, 
we  may  maintain  a  natural  and  proper  course  in  the 
sober  wheel  of  the  other.  Brown. 

The  descending  of  the  earth  to  this  orbit  is  not 
upon  that  mechanical  account  Cartesius  pretends 
namely,  the  strong  swing  of  the  more  solid  globuli 
that  overflow  it.  More. 

I.  Course;  unrestrained  liberty;  abandon- 
ment to  any  motive. 

Facts  unjust 
Commit,  even  to  the  full  swing  of  his  lust.   Chapm. 

Take  thy  swing; 
For  not  to  take,  is  but  the  self-same  thing.  Dryden. 
These  exuberant  productions  only  excited  and 
fomented  his  lusts;  so  that  his  whole  time  lay  upon 
his  hands,  and  gave  him  leisure  to  contrive,  and 
with  full  sicing  pursue  his  follies.  Woodward. 

Let  them  all  take  their  sicing 
To  pillage  the  king, 
And  get  a  blue  ribband  instead  of  a  string.    Swift. 
'}.  Unrestrained  tendency. 

Where  the  swing  goeth,  there  follow,  fawn,  flat- 
ter, laugh,  and  lie  lustily  at  other  men's  liking. 

Jlscham. 
Those  that  are  so  persuaded,  desire  to  be  wise  in 
a  way  that  will  gratify  their  appetites,  and  so  give 
up  themselves  to  the  sunng  of  their  unbounded  pro- 
pensions.  Glanrille. 
Were  it  not  for  these,  civil  government  were  not 
able  to  stand  before  the  prevailing  sictng  of  corrupt 
nature,  which  would  know  no  honesty  but  advantage. 

South. 
To   SWINGE,  swinje.    v.  a.   [ppinjan, 


S  WI 
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Saxon.   The  g  in  this  word,  and  all  its 
derivatives,  sounds  as  in  gem,  gian(.'] 

1.  To  whip;  to  baslinade;  to  punish. 

Sir,  I  was  io  love  with  my  bed:  I  thank  you,  you 
sioing'd  me  for  my  love,  which  makes  me  the  bold- 
er to  chide  you  for  yours.  ShaKspeare. 

This  very  rev'reud  letcher,  quite  worn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  aud  crippled  with  his  gout, 
Forgets  what  he  in  youthful  times  has  done, 
And  swiikges  his  own  vices  in  his  son    Lh-yden,  jun. 

The  printer  brought  along  with  him  a  bundle  of 
those  papers,  which,  in  the  phrase  of  the  whig-cof- 
fee houses,  have  sioinged  olf  the  Examiner.  Swift- 

2.  To  move  as  a  lash.   Not  in  use. 

He,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swiitges  the  scaly  horror  of  bis  folded  tail.  Milton. 

Swinge,  swinje.  n.  s.  Lfroni  the  verb.] 
A  sway,  a  sweep  of  any  thing  in  mo- 
tion. Not  in  use. 

The  shallow  water  doth  her  force  infringe, 
And  renders  vain  her  tail's  impetuous  sxcinge. 

Waller. 
Swi'ngebuokler,    swinje'bilk-liir.  n.  s. 
^swinge  and  buckler]   A  bully;  a  man 
•who  pretends  to  feats  of  arn)s. 

You  had  not  four  such  sioingebucklers  in  all  the 
inns  of  court  again.  Shakspeare 

Swi'nger,  svving'iir.^^  n.  «.  [^from  swing.^ 
He  who  swings;  a  hurler. 

Swi'nging,  swin'jing.  arf/.[from  swinge.'] 
Great;  huge.  A  low  word. 

The  countryman  seeing  the  lion  disarmed,  with  a 
aunnging  cudgel  broke  otf  the  match.     V Estrange. 
A  good  swinging  sum  of  John's  readiest  cash  went 
towards  building  of  Hocus's  country  bouse 

^rbutlmot. 

Swi'ngingly,    swin'jing-1^.    adv.  [from 

swinging,  or  swings.]    Vasriy;  greatly. 

Heuceforward  he'll  print  neither  pamphlets  nor 

linen. 

And,  if  swearing  can  do't,   shall  be  swingingly 

maul'd.  Swift 

To    Swi'ngle,    swing'gl.     v.   n.    [frouj 

siving.] 

1.  To  dangle;  to  wave  hanging. 

2.  To  swing  in  pleasure. 

Swi'nish,  swi'nish.  adj.  [from  swine.] 
Befitting  swine;  resembluig  swine; 
gross;  brutal. 

They  clepe  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition.  Shakspeare. 

Swinish  gluttony 
Ne'er  looks  to  heav'n  amidst  his  gorgeous  feast; 
But,  with  besotted  base  ingratitude, 
Crams,  and  olasphemes  his  feeder.  Milton. 

I'o  SwiNK,  swirik.  v.  n.  [  ppincan.  Saxoii.j 
To  labour;  to  toil;  to  drudge.  Obsolete. 

Riches,  renown,  and  principality, 
For  which  men  swink  and  sweat  incessantly. 

Spenser. 
For  they  do  sivink  and  sweat  to  feed  the  other, 
Who  live  like  lords  of  that  which  they  do  gather. 

Spenser. 
To  SwiNK,   swink-  t;.  a.  To  overlabour. 
Obsolete. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came. 
And  the  sicink'd  hedger  at  his  supper  sat.    Milton. 
SwiNK,  swink.  n.  s.  [fpmc,  Saxon.]  La- 
bour; toil;  drudgery.  Obsolete. 

Ah,  Piers,  been  thy  teeth  on  edge,  to  think 
How  great  sport  they  gayi«en  with  little  swinke? 

Spenser. 
Thou's  but  a  lazy  loord, 
And  rekes  much  of  thy  swinke.  Spenser. 

Switch,  svvitsh.  n.  *.  A  small  flexible 
twig. 
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Fetch  mc  a  dozen  crabtree  staves,  and  strong 
ones ;  these  are  but  sicitches.  Shakspeare. 

vV  hen  a  circle  'bout  the  wrist 
Is  made  by  beadle  exorcist, 
The  body  feels  the  spur  and  sicitch.         Hudibras. 
Mauritania,  on  the  hfth  medal,  leads  a  horse  with 
something   like  a  thread;  in  her  other  hand  she 
holds  a  switch.  Addison. 

To  bwiicH,  switsh.  f.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  lash;  to  jerk. 

Lay  thy  bridle's  weight 
Most  of  thy  left  side;  thy  right  horse  theB  switching, 

all  thy  throat 

Spent  in  encouragements  give  him;  and  all  the  reign 

let  float.  Chapman. 

Swi'vEL,  sw iv'v'l.^''^  „.  s.  Something  hxed 

in  another  body  so  as  to  turn  round  in  it. 

Swo'bber,  swob'biir.  n.  s.  [See  Swab- 

BEH.] 

1 .  A  sweeper  of  the  deck. 

Cubb'd  in  a  cabin,  on  a  mattress  laid, 
Ob  a  brown  geoi^e  with  lousy  kwobbers  fed.    Dryd. 

2.  Four  privileged  card's  that  are  only  in- 
cidentally used  in  betting  at  the  game 
of  whist. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swobbers: 
playing  now  aud  then  a  sober  game  at  whist  for 
pastime,  it  might  be  pardoned;  but  he  couluuot  di- 
gest those  wicked  swobbers.  Swift. 

Swo'llen,  >        ,,,    ,„,  C     The  participle 
c  >  sworn. "^^  <  •        c        7, 

bwoLN,       3  C  passive  ot  swell. 

Unto  his  aid  she  hastily  did  draw 
Her  dreadful  beast,  who  swoln,  with  blood  of  late. 
Came  ramping  forth  with  proud  presumptuous  gait. 

Spenser. 
When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love 
In  my  swoln  bosom  with  long  war  had  strove, 
At  length  they  broke  their  bounds;  at  length  their 

force 
Bore  down  whatever  met  its  stronger  course; 
Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  manhood  waste, 
Aud  scatler'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.  Prior. 

\v  hereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these 
principles,  their  number  is  already  sicoln  to  five. 

Baker. 
SwoM,  swom.   The  preterit  nf  swim. 
To  Swoon,  svv66n.  v.  n.  [appunan,  Sax.] 
To  suffer  a  suspension  ol  thought  and 
sensation;  to  taint. 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons; 
Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 
By  which  he  should  revive.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  stand'st  not  i'  th'  state  of  hanging,  or  of 
some  death  more  long  in  spectatorship,  aud  crueller 
in  suffering,  behold  now  presently,  and  swoon  for 
what's  to  come  upon  thee.  Shakspeare. 

We  see  the  great  and  sudden  effect  of  smells  in 
fetching  men  again,  when  they  swoon.  Bacon. 

The  most  in  years  sicoow'd  first  away  for  pain; 
Then,  scarce  recover'd,  spoke.  Dryden. 

The  woman  finds  it  all  a  trick, 
Thai  he  could  swoon  when  she  was  sick; 
And  know?  thai  in  that  grief  he  reckon'd 
On  black-eyed  Susan  for  his  second  Prior. 

There  appeared  such  an  ecstacy  in  his  action, 
that  he  seemed  ready  to  swoon  away  in  the  surprize 
of  joy.  Taller. 

Swoon,  sw66n.  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.]     A 

lipothymy;  a  fainting  fit. 
To   Swoop,    swodp.-"^^  v.  a.  [I    suppose 
formed  from  the  sound.] 

1.  To  seize  by  falling  at  once  as  a  hawk 
upon  his  prey. 

A  fowl  in  Madagascar,  called  a  ruck,  the  fea- 
thers of  whose  wings  are  twelve  paces,  can  with  as 
much  ease  swoop  up  an  elephant  as  our  kites  do  a 
mouse.  IVilkins. 

This  mouid'ring  piecemeal  in  your  bands  did  fall, 
And  now  at  last  you  came  to  swoop  it  all.    Dryden. 

2.  To  prey  upon;  to  catch  up. 

5  N 


The  physician  looks  with  anotber  eye  on  the  my 
dicinal  herb  than  the  grazing  ox,  which  swoops  it  in 
with  the  common  grass.  GlanviUe. 

3.  To  pass  with  violence.  Not  used. 

The  niue-stou'd  trophy  thus  whilst  she  doth  en- 
tertain. 
Proud  Tamer  sicoops  along  with  such  a  lusty  train, 
As  fits  so  brave  a  flood.  Drayton. 

Swoop,  sw66p.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Fall 
of  a  bird  of  prey  upon  his  quarry. 

All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say  all.'  What  all?  0  hellkite!  all? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swocp?  Shakspeare. 

The  eagle  fell  into  the  fox's  quarters,  and  car- 
ried away  a  whole  litter  of  cubs  at  a  swoop. 

VEstrangt. 
To  Swop,  swop.  -v.  a.  [Of  uncertain  de- 
rivation.] To  change;  to  exchange  one 
thing  for  another.   A  low  word. 

When  1  drove  a  thrust  home,  he  put  it  by, 
And  cried,  as  in  derision,  spare  the  stripling; 
Oh  that  insulting  word!  I  would  have  sicopp'd 
Youth  for  old  age,  and  all  my  life  behind, 
To  have  been  then  a  momentary  man.       Dryitn. 

SWORD,  sord.*"  n.  s.  [^Jjeopb,  Saxon; 

sweerd,  Dutch.] 
\.  A  weapon  used  either  in  cutting  or 

thrusting;  the  usual  weapon  of  fights 

hand  to  hand. 

Old  unhappy  b-aitor,  the  sword  is  out 
That  must  destroy  fhee.  Shakspeare. 

Each  man  took  his  sivord,  aud  slew  all  the  males. 

Genesis. 
But  the  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  giv'n  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  keea 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge:  it  met 
The  sivord  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending,  and  in  half  cut  sheer;  nor  stay'd, 
But  with  swift  wheel  reverse,  deep  ent'ring  shar'd 
All  his  right  side:  then  Satan  first  knew  pain, 
And  writh'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd;  so  sore 
The  griding  sicord  with  discontinuous  wound 
Pass'd  through  him.  Milton. 

2.  Destruction  by  war:  as  fire  and  sword. 
The  sword  without,  and  terrour  within.       Devt. 

3.  Vengeance  of  justice. 

Justice  to  merit  does  weak  aid  afford. 
She  quits  the  balance,  and  resigns  the  sword. 

Dryden. 

4.  Emblem  of  authority. 

This  1,  her  sicori-bearer,  do  carry, 
For  civil  deed  and  military.  Hudibras. 

Swo'bded,  sord'^d.  adj.  [from  sword. ~\ 
Girt  with  a  sword. 

The  sicorded  seraphim 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks  with  wings  display'd. 

Milton. 

Swo'rder,   s6rd'Ar.9^,w,  s.  [from  sword."^ 

A  cut-throat;  a  soldier.   In  contempt.  " 

A  Roman  sworder  and  banditto  slave 
Murther'd  sweet  TuUy.  Shakspeare. 

Caesar  will 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Shakspeare. 

Swo'rdfish,  Gord'fish.  n.  s.  [xi/i/iias.l  A 
fish  with  a  long  sharp  bone  issuing  from 
his  head. 

A  swordfish  small  him  from  the  rest  did  sunder, 
That  in  his  throat  him  pricking  softly  under, 
His  wide  abyss  him  forced  forth  to  spew.    Spenser. 
Malpbi^i  observed  the  middle  of  the  optick  nerve 
of  the  swordfuh  to  be  a  large  membrane,  folded, 
according  to  its  length,  in  many  doubles,  like  a  fan. 

Derham. 
Our  little  fleet  was  now  engag'd  so  far. 
That  like  the  swordfish  in  the  whale  they  fought; 
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The  combat  only  seem'd  a  ci?il  wai-, 
Till  through  their  bowels  we  our  passage  wrought. 

Dryden. 

Swo'kdgrass,  sord'gras.  n.  a.  [.§-/ac/io/us.] 

A  kind  of  sedge;  giader.        Ainsworth. 

Swo'rdknot,  sord'nut.  n.  «.  \^sv)ord  and 
kn^jt.']     Riband  tied  to  the   hilt  of  the 
sword. 
Wigs   with   wigs,  swordknota  with   swordknola 
strive, 
Beaus  banish  beaus,aDd  coaches  coaches  drive.  Pope. 
Swo'rdlaw,  sord'liw.  n.s.  Violence;  the 
law  by  which  ail  is  yielded  to  the  strong- 
er. 

So  violence 
Proceeded,  and  oppression,  and  swordlaw. 
Through  all  the  plain,  and  refuge  none  was  found. 

JiliUon. 
Swo'rdman,  sord'man.  n.  s.  [^sivord  and 
man.'\   Soldier;  fighting  man. 

Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
sioordinen.  Shakspeare. 

At  Lecca's  house. 
Among  your  stoordmen,  where  so  many  associates 
Both  of  thy  mischief  and  thy  madness  met. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Essex  was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  army, 

the  darling  of  the  swordmen.  Clarendon. 

Swo'rdplayer,  sord'pli-ilr.  n.  s.  \^sivord 
and ///ay.]  Gladiator;  fencer;  one  who 
exhibits  in  publick  his  skill  at  the  wea- 
pons by  fighting  prizes. 

These  they  called  stoordplayers,  and  this  specta- 
cle a  swordfight.  Hakewill. 
Swore,  swore.  The  preterit  of  swear. 
How  soon  unsay 
What  feign'd  submission  swore.  Milton. 
Swc  R  .,  sworn.  The  participle  passive  of 
swear. 

What  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me, 
And  I'll  be  sworn  'tis  true.  Shakspeare. 

I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet, 
To  grim  necessity;  and  he  and  I 
Will  keep  a  league  till  death.  Shakspeare.. 

They  that  are  mad  against  me,  are  sworn  agaiust 
me.  Psalms. 

He  refused  not  the  civil  offer  of  a  Pharisee, 
though  his  stvom  enemy ;  and  would  eat  at  the  tal>le 
of  those  who  sought  his  ruin.  C(damy. 

To  shelter  innocence. 
The  nation  all  elects  some  patron  knight, 
Sworn  to  be  true  to  love,  and  slave  to  fame, 
And  many  a  valiant  chief  enrols  his  name. 

Granville. 
Swum,  swim.  The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 
sivim. 

Air,  water,  earth. 
By  fowl,  fish,  beast,  was  flown,  was  swum,  was 

walk'd 
Frequent.  Milton. 

Swung,  swi'ing.**°  The  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  swing-. 

Her  hand  within  her  hair  she  wound, 
Swungf  her  to  eaith,  and  dragg'd  heron  the  gronnd, 

Jitidison, 
Syb,  s!b.  adj.  [properly  sib,  pib,  Snxon.] 
Related  by  blood.    The  Scotish  d  alect 
still  retains  it. 

If  what  my  grandsire  to  me  said,  be  true, 
Siker  I  am  very  syb  to  you.  Spenser. 

Sy'oamine,  sik'a-mine.    >        n.  s.  A  tree. 
Sy'camore,  slk'a-uiore.  3   The  sycamore 
of  scripture  is  not  the  same  with  ours. 

Sycamore  is  our  acer  majus,  one  of  the  kinds  of 

Btaplcs:  it  is  a  quick  grower.  Mortimer. 

if  ye  had  faith  as  a  grain  of  mustard-seed,  ye 

might  say  unto  this  sycamine  tree,  Be  thou  plucked 

op,  and  it  should  obey  you.  Luke. 


I  was  no  prophet,  but  an  herdman,  and  a  gather- 
er of  sycamore  fruit.  -imos 
Uo  to  yo:ider  jycomore-tree,  and  hide  your  bottle 
of  drink  under  its  hollow  root.                      Wotton. 

SycamorfS  with  eglantine  were  spread, 
A  hedge  about  the  sides,  a  covering  over  head. 

Dryden. 
SY'COPH.ANT,slk'6-fjlnt.  n.«.  [«rt;«(>^«». 
T»5;  sycofihanta,  Latin.]  A  talebearer;  a 
makel>ate;  a  malicious  parasite. 

Accusing  sycophants  of  all  men,  did  best  sort  to 
his  nature;  but  therelbre  not  seeming  sycophants, 
because  of  no  evil  they  said,  they  could  bring  any 
new  or  doubtful  thing  unto  him,  but  such  as  alieady 
he  had  been  apt  to  determine;  so  as  they  came  but 
as  proofs  of  his  wisdom,  fearful  and  more  secure, 
while  the  fear  be  had  figured  in  his  mind  had  any 
possibility  of  event.  Sidney. 

Men  know  themselves  void  of  those  qualities 
which  the  imprudent  sycophant,  at  the  same  time, 
both  ascribes  to  them,  and  in  his  sleeve  laughs  at 
them  for  believing.  South. 

To  Sy'cophant,  sik'6-fant.  v.  n.  \^TVKe<p*v- 
Tea;  from  the  noun.]  To  play  the  syco- 
phant. A  low  bad  word. 

His  sycophanting  arts  being  detected,  that  game 
is  not  to  be  played  the  second  time;  whereas  a 
man  of  clear  reputation,  though  his  barque  be  split, 
has  something  left  towards  setting  up  again. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Sycopha'ntick,  sik-6-fan'tik.  adj.   [from 

si/co/ihant.'\  Talebearing;  mischievously 

officious. 

To    Sycopha'ntise,    sik-6-f3n'tize.  v.  n. 

[o-uxo^avTixis;  from  sycophant.l^  To  play 

tlie  talebearer.  Diet. 

Sylla'bical,  sil-lab'i-kal.  >  adj.  [syllabi- 

Sylla'bick,  sillab'ik.'">a      ^  rywe,  French; 

from  syllable.^     Relating  to  syllables; 

consisting  of  syllables. 

Sylla'bicai.ly,  sil-iab'^-kdl-6.  adv.  [from 

syllabical.^    In  a  syllabical  manner. 
SY'LLABLE,  sil'la-hl.^o"  „.  j,.  [cr^AAa/Jx; 
.i7j//abe,  French.] 

1.  As  much  of  a  word  as  is  uttered  by 
the  help  of  one  vowel,  or  one  articula- 
tion. 

I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

Shakspeare. 
There  is  that  property  in  all  letters,  of  aptness  to 
be  conjoined  in  syllables  and  words,  through  the 
voluble  motions  of  the  organs  from  one  stop  or  figure 
to  another,  that  they  modify  and  discriminate  the 
voice  without  appearing  to  discontinue  it.     Holder. 

2.  Any  thing  proverbially  concise. 

Abraham,  Job,  and  the  rest  that  lived  before  any 
syllable  of  the  law  of  God  was  written,  did  they  not 
sin  as  much  as  we  do  in  every  action  not  command- 
ed.' hooker. 

To-morrow,  and  to-moiTow,  and  to-morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  lo  day. 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusty  death.  Shakspeare 

He  hath  told  so  many  melancholy  stories,  with- 
out one  syllable  of  truth,  that  he  hath  blunted  the 
edge  of  my  fears.  Swift. 

To  Sy'llable,  siria-bl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  utter;  to  pronounce;  to  ar- 
ticulate. Not  in  use. 

Airy  tongues  that  syllable  men's  names 
On  sands  and  shores,  and  desart  wildernesses. 

MUtcn. 
St'llabub,  sil'la-biib.  n.  s.  [rightly   Sil- 
labub, which  see.]  Milk  and  acids. 

No  syllabubs  made  at  the  milking  pail. 
But  what  arc  compos'd  of  a  pot  of  good  ale. 

Beaumont. 


Two  lines  would  express  all  they  say  in  (wa 
pages:  'tis  nothing  but  whipt  syllabub  and  froth, 
without  solidity.  FtUon. 

Sy'llabus,  sii'li-biis.  n.  s.  [o-t;AA«fe4.]  An 
abbtiv-ct;  a  compendium  containing  the 
heads  of  a  discourse. 

SYLLOGISM,  sirio-jizm.  n.  a.  \_<rvxxe- 
yiT/Aoi;  syllog-isme,  French.]  An  argu- 
ment composed  of  three  propositions: 
as,  every  man  thinks;  Peter  ia  a  man, 
therejore  Feter  thinks. 

A  piece  of  rhetorick  is  a  sufficient  argument  of 
logick,  an  apologue  of  ^sop  beyond  a  syllogiim  in 
Barbara.  Brown. 

V\  hat  a  miraculous  thing  should  we  count  it,  if 
the  flint  and  the  steel,  instead  of  a  few  sparku, 
should  chance  to  knock  out  definitions  and  syllo- 
gisms! Bentlty. 

Syllogi'stical,  sil-16-jls'td-kal.  >        adj. 
Syllogi'stick,  sil-lo-jis'tik.*""     ^     [o-t/A- 
Xayi^itcdi;  from  syllogism.^  Relating  to 
a  syllogism;  consisting  of  a  syllogism. 

Though  we  suppose  subject  and  predicate,  and 
copula,  and  propositions  and  st///ogi.s(ica/ connexions 
in  their  reasoning,  there  is  no  such  matter;  but  the 
intire  business  is  at  the  same  moment  present  with 
them,  without  deducing  one  thing  from  another. 

Hale. 
Though  the  terms  of  propositions  may  be  com- 
plex, yet  where  the  composition  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment IS  thus  plain,  simple,  and  regular,  it  is  pro- 
perly called  a  simple  syllogism,  since  the  complex- 
ion does  not  belong  to  the  syllogistick  form  of  it. 

Watts. 
Syllogi'stioally,  sil-l6-jis't6-kil-6.  adv. 
[from  syllogistical.']  In  the  form  of  a  syl- 
logism. 

A  man  knows  first,  and  then  he  is  able  to  prove 
syttogisttcally ;  so  that  syllogism  comes  after  know- 
ledge, when  a  man  has  no  need  of  it.  Locke. 
To  Sy'llogize,   sil'lo-jize.  v.  n.  [ayllogi' 
zer,  French;  «rt/AAayi^f«v.]  To  reason  by 
syllogism. 
Logick  is,  in  effect,  an  art  of  syllogising.  Baker. 
Men  have  endeavoured  to  transform  logick  into 
a  kind  of  mechanism,  and  to  teach  boys  to  syllrgize, 
or  frame  arguments  and  refute  them,  without  real 
knowledge.  Watte. 
Sy'lvan,   sil'van.*^  adj.   [better    silvan.^ 
Woody;  shady;  relating  to  woods. 

Cedar  and  pine,  and  fir  and  branching  palm, 
A  sylvan  scei^e!  and,  as  the  ranks  ascend, 
Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view  Milton. 

Eternal  greens  the  mossy  margin  grace, 
Watch'd  by  the  sylvan  genius  of  the  place.     Pope. 
Sy'lvan,   sil'vdn.  n.  s.  [*j//i;um,  French] 
A  wood-god,  or  satyr;  perhaps  some- 
times a  rusiick. 

Her  private  orchards,  wali'd  on  cv'ry  side, 
To  lawless  sylvans  all  access  deny'd.  Pope. 

SY  MBOL,  sim'bai.166  „,  «.  [symbole,  Fr. 
o-uf-L^eXov;  symbolum,  Latin.] 

1.  All  abstract;  a  compendium;  a  compre- 
hensive form. 

Beginning  with  the  symbol  of  our  faith,  upon  that 
the  author  of  the  gloss  enquires  into  the  nature  of 
faith.  Baker. 

2.  A  type;  that  which  comprehends  in  its 
figure  a  representation  of  something 
else. 

Salt,  as  incorruptible,  was  the  symbol  of  friend- 
ship; which,  if  it  casually  fell,  was  accounted  omi- 
nous, and  their  amity  of  no  duration.  Broun. 

U  ords  are  the  signs  and  symJjols  of  things ;  and 
as,  in  accounts,  ciphers  and  figures  pass  for  real 
sums,  so  words  and  names  pass  for  things  them- 
selves. South, 
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The  hcatbens  made  choice  of  these  lights  as  apt 
symbols  of  eternity,  because,  contrary  to  all  sublu- 
nary beings,  though  they  seem  to  perish  every  night, 
they  renew  themselves  every  morning.  Mdison. 
Symbo'lical,  sim-b6l'6-ka.i.*'"*  adj  \_sy?n- 
boligue,  French:  o-wftiSoAotaj;  from  sym- 
bol.^ Representative;  typical;  exprens- 
ing  by  signs;  comprehending  something 
more  than  itself. 

By  this  encroacbment  idolatry  first  crept  in,  men 
converting  the  symbolical  use  of  idols  into  their  proper 
worship,  and  receiving  the  representation  of  things 
auto  them  as  the  substance  and  thing  itself   Brown. 

The  sacrament  is  a  representation  of  Christ's 
death,  by  such  symbolical  actions  as  himself  ap- 
pointed. Taylor. 
Symbo'hcally,  sim-bol'^-kil-e.  adv. 
[from  symbolical.^  Typically;  by  repre- 
sentation. 

This  distinction  of  animals  was  hieroglyphical, 
in  the  inward  sense  implying  an  abstinence  from 
certain  vices,  symbolically  intimated  from  (he  na- 
ture of  those  animals.  Brown. 

It  sytnholically  teaches  our  duty,  and  promotes 
charity  by  a  real  signature,  and  a  sensible  sermon. 

Taylor. 
Symboliza'tion,  sim-bol-ld-zi'shiin.  ti.  s. 
ffrom  symbolize  ~\  The  act  of  symboliz- 
ing; representation;  resemblance. 

The  hieroglyphical  symbols  of  scripture,  excel- 
lently iatended  in  the  species  of  things  sacrificed 
in  the  dreams  of  Pharaoh,  are  oftentimes  rficked 
beyond  their  symholizalions.  Broxon. 

To  Symboli'ze,  bim'bo-lize.^*"  v.  n.  [sym- 
boliser.,  Fr.  from  symbol. j  To  have 
something  in  common  with  another  by 
representative  qualiiies. 

Our  king  finding  himself  to  symbolize  in  many 
things  with  that  king  of  the  Hebrews,  honoured  him 
with  the  title  of  this  foundation.  Baccn. 

The  pleasing  of  colour  si/m5oZtzc/A  with  the  pleas- 
ing of  any  single  tone  to  the  ear:  but  the  pleasing 
»f  order  doth  symbolize  with  harmony.  Bacon. 

Aristotle  and  the  schools  have  taught,  that  air 
and  water,  being  symbolizing  elements,  in  the  qua- 
lity of  moisture,  are  easily  transmutable  into  one 
another.  Boyle 

They  both  svmbolize  in  this,  that  they  love  to 
look  upon  themselves  through  multiplying  glasses. 

Howcl. 

I  aff  ctedly  sytnbolized  in  careless  mirth  and  free- 
dom with  the  libertines,  to  circumvent  libertinism 

More. 

The  soul  is  such,  that  it  strangely  symbolizes  with 
the  thing  it  mightily  desires.  South. 

To  Symboli'ze,  sim'bo-lize.  v.  a.  To 
make  representdiive  of  something. 

Some  symbolize  the  same  from  the  mystery  of  its 
colours.  Brown 

Symme'thian,  sim-mdt'tr^-dn.  n.  s.  [from 
symmetry.']^  One  eminently  studious  of 
proportion. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
aymmetrians  would  allow  Sidney. 

SYMMK'TRiOAL,sim-m6t'lr6-kdl.af//.rfiom 
symmetry. j  Proportionate;  havingparts 
well  adapted  to  each  other. 
Sy'mmetrist,  slm'md-trist.  n.  s.  [from 
gymmctry.^  One  very  studious  or  ob- 
servant of  proportion. 

Some  exact  symmeliists  have  been  blamed  for 
being  too  true.  WoUon. 

SY'MMETKY,  sim'md-tr^.  n.  s.  [sy?nme- 
trie,  Fr.  o-tm  and  iait^o^.']  Adaptation  o" 
parts  to  each  other;  p.oportion;  harmo- 
ny; agreement  of  one  part  to  another. 

She  by  whose  lines  proportion  should  be 
Esamin'd,  meaaure  of  all  s\in\metryi 


'Whom  had  that  ancient  seen,  who  thought  souls 

made 
Of  harmony,  he  would  at  next  hare  said 
That  harmony  was  she.  Donne. 

And  in  the  symmetry  of  her  parts  is  found 
A  pow'r,  like  that  of  harmony  and  sound.     Waller. 
Symmetry,  equality,  and  correspondence  of  parts, 
is  the  discernment  of  reason,  not  the  object  of  sense. 

Mm-e. 

Nor  were  they  only  animated  by  him,  but  their 

measure  and  symmetry  were  owing  to  him.  Dryden. 

Sympathe'tical,  bim-pa-^/^et'^-kal.*"" 

Sympathe'tick,  sim-pa-Mdt'ik.*°8 

adj.  [symfiathetigue,  Fr.  from  symfia- 
thy.j  Hdving  mutual  sensation;  being 
affected  either  by  what  happens  to  the 
other;  teeling  in  consequence  of  what 
another  feels. 

Hereupon  are  grounded  the  gross  mistakes  in  the 
cure  of  diseases,  not  only  {vom  sympathetick  receipts, 
but  amulets,  charms,  and  all  incantatory  applica- 
tions Brown. 

United  by  this  sympathetick  bond. 
You  grow  familiar,  intimate,  and  fond.     Roscomm. 
To  confer  at  the  distance  of  the  Indies  by  sympa- 
thetick conveyances,  may  be  as  usual  to  future  times 
as  to  us  in  a  literary  correspondence.        Glanville. 

To  you  our  author  makes  her  soft  request, 
Who  speak  the  kindest,  and  who  write  the  best: 
Your  sympathetick  hearts  she  hopes  to  move, 
From  tender  friendship  and  endearing  love.  Prior. 

All  the  ideas  nf  sensihlp  qualities  are  not  inhp.rent 

in  the  inanimate  bodies;  but  are  the  effects  of  their 
motion  upon  our  nerves,  and  sympathetical  and  vital 
passions  produced  within  ourselves.  Bentley. 

Sympathe'tically,  sim-pa-^/^^t-t6'kai-d. 
*°3  adv.    [from    symfiathetick.~^     With 
sympathy;  in  consequence  of  sympathy. 
To  Sy'mi»athize,  sim'pa-Mize.  v.n.  [jym- 
fiat  his  er,  Fr.  from  symfiathy.~\ 

1.  To  feel  with  another;  to  feel  in  conse- 
quence of  what  another  feels;  to  feel 
mutually. 

The  men  sympathize  with  the  mastiffs  in  robusti- 
ous and  rough  coming  on.  Shakspeare. 

The  thing  of  courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize. 

Shakspeare. 

Nature,  in  awe  to  him, 

Hath  doff'd  her  gaudy  trim. 

With  her  gieat  master  so  to  sympathize.       Milton. 

The  limbs  of  bis  body  is  to  every  one  a  part  of 

himself:  he  sympathizes,  and  is  concerned  for  them. 

Locke. 
Their  countrymen  were  particularly  attentive  to 
all  tlieir  story,  and  sympathized  with  their  heroes  in 
all  their  adventures.  Spectatm- 

Though  the  greatness  of  their  minds  exempts 
them  from  fear,  yet  none  condole  and  sympathize 
more  heartily.  Collier. 

2.  !  o  agree;  to  fit.  Not  proper. 

Green  is  a  pleasing  colour,  from  a  blue  and  a  yel- 
low mixed  together,  and  by  consequence  blue  and 
yellow  are  two  colours  which  sympathize-  Dryden. 
SY  MPATHY,  sim'pi-tH.  n.  s.  [symfla- 
thie,  Fr.  <rt;^7r«d£««.]  Fellow-feeling; 
mutual  sensibility;  the  quality  of  being 
affected  by  the  affection  of  another. 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 
lisyvipathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts.  Shakspeare. 
You  are  not  young;  no  more  am  I:  go  to,  then, 
there's  sympathy. ■  you  are  merry,  so  am  I;  ha!  ha! 
then  there's  more  sympathy:  you  love  sack,  and  so 
do  I;  would  you  desire  iietter sympathy?  Shakspeare. 

But  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  my  life  is  like  it,  which  I'll  keep. 
If  but  for  sympathy  Shakspeare . 

I  started  back; 
It  started  back:  but,  pleas'd,  I  soon  return'd; 
Pleas'd  it  return'd  as  soon,  with  answering  looks 
Of  jt/mpa%  and  love.  JUillon. 
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They  saw,  but  other  sight  instead,  a  crowd 
Of  ugly  serpents:  horror  on  them  fell, 
And  horrid  ij/m;)o//ii/.  Milton 

Or  sympathy,  or  some  connat'ral  force, 
Pow'rful  at  greatest  distance  to  unite. 
With  secret  amity,  things  of  like  kind. 
By  secretest  conveyance.  Milton- 

There  never  was  any  heart  truly  great  and  gene- 
rous, that  was  not  also  tender  and  compassionate:  it 
is  this  noble  quality  that  makes  all  men  to  be  of  one 
kind;  for  every  man  would  be  a  distinct  species  to 
himself,  were  there  no  sympathy  among  individuals. 

South. 

Can  kindness  to  desert  like  your's  be  strange.' 
Kindness  by  secret  sympathy  is  ty'd; 
For  noble  souls  in  nature  are  ally'd.  Dryden. 

There  are  such  associations  made  in  the  minds 
of  most  men;  and  to  this  might  be  attributed  most 
of  the  sympathies  and  antipathies  observable  in  them. 

Locke. 

Sympho'nious,  sim-fo'n^-us.  adj.  [from 
symphony.']  Harmonious;  agreeing  in 
sound. 

Up  he  rode, 
Follow'd  with  acclamation  and  the  sound 
Symphonious  of  ten  thousand  harps,  that  tun'd 
Angelick  harmonies.  Milton. 

SY'MPHONY,  sim'fo-ne.i^o  „.  s.  [sim- 
fihoniey  Fr-  o-vv  and  ^«»;j.]  Concert  of  in- 
struments; harmony  of  mingled  sounds. 

A  learned  searcher  from  Pythagoras's  school, 
where  it  was  a  maxim  that  the  images  of  all  things 
are  latent  in  numbers,  determines  the  comeliest 
proportion  between  breadths  and  heights,  reducing 
symmetry  to  symphony,  and  the  harmony  of  sound 
to  a  kind  of  harmony  in  sight.  Wotton. 

Speak,  ye  who  best  can  tell,  ye  sons  of  light, 
Angels!  for  ye  behold  him,  and  with  songs 
And  choral  symphonies,  day  without  night, 
Circle  his  throne  rejoicing.  Milton. 

The  trumpets  sound. 
And  warlike  symphony  is  heard  around; 

The  marching  troops  through  Athens  take  their 
way; 
The  great  earl  marshal  orders  their  array.  Dryden. 
Sy'mphysis,  sim'fd-sis  n.  s.  [o-lv  and  (pv<u.'\ 

Symphysis,  in  its  original  signification,  denotes  a 
connascency,  or  growing  together;  and  perhaps  is 
meant  of  those  bones  which  in  young  children  are 
distinct,  but  after  some  years  unite  and  consolidate 
into  one  bone.  Wiseman, 

Sympo'siack,  sim-p6'zh^-ak.**i  adj.  \_sym- 
/losiague,  French;  TVftTroc-ixKOi.^  Relat- 
ing to  merry-makings;  happening  where 
company  is  drinking  together. 

By  desiring  a  secrecy  to  words  spoke  under  the 
rose,  we  only  mean  in  society  and  compotaiion,  from 
the  ancient  custom  of  symposiack  meetings  to  wear 
chaplets  of  roses  about  their  heads.  Brown. 

In  some  of  those  si/mponac^' disputations  amongst 
my  acquaintance,  I  affirmed  that  the  dictetick  part 
of  medicine  depended  upon  scientifick  principles. 

.^rbuthnot. 

SY'MPTOM,  sim'tiim.166  413  „.  g.  \_symfi- 
tomcy  French;  (rwji*;r/«;jM.«.j 

1.  Something  that  happens  concurrently 
with  something  else,  not  as  the  original 
cause,  nor  as  the  necessary  or  constan* 
effect. 

The  sifmploms,  as  Dr.  Sydenham  remarks,  which 
are  commonly  scorbutick,  are  often  nothing  but  the 
principles  or  seeds  of  a  growing,  but  unripe  gout. 

Blackmore. 

2.  A  sign;  a  token. 

Ten  glorious  campaigns  are  passed,  and  now,  like 
the  sick  man,  we  are  expiring  with  all  sorts  of  good 
symptouis  ^  Sirift. 

Sympioma'tical,  slm-l6-mat'ti-kal.*"9 
SYMPTOM.\'ricK,  sim-to-mat'tik. 

adj.  [symptomatique,  Fr.  from  symp- 
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torn.']     Happening  concurrentljr  or  oc- 
casionally. 

Symptomatical  is  often  used  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence between  the  primary  and  secondary  causes  in 
diseases ;  as  a  fever  from  pain  is  said  to  be  sympto- 
maHcaly  because  it  arises  from  pain  only ;  and  there- 
fore (be  ordinary  means  in  fevers  are  not  in  such 
cases  to  be  had  recourse  to,  but  to  what  will  remove 
the  pain ;  for,  when  that  cea'^es,  the  fever  will  cease, 
without  any  direct  means  taken  for  that.     Quincy. 

By  fomentation  and  a  cataplasm,  the  swelling 
was  discussed;  and  the  fever,  then  appearing  but 
symptomatictd,  lessened  as  the  heat  and  pain  miti- 
gated. Wistman. 
Symptoma'tically,  slm-t6-m4i't6-kal-6. 
adv.  [from  symptomatical.^  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  symptom. 

The  causes  of  a  bubo  are  vicious  humonrs  abound- 
ing in  the  blood,  or  in  the  nerves,  excreted  some- 
tiines  critically,  sometimes  syniptomatically. 

IViseman. 

Synago'gical,  sin-^-g6g'g6-kal.  adj. 
[from  synagogue.^y  Pertaining  to  a  sy- 
nagogue. 

SY'NAGOGUE,  sin'a-g6g.«3«  „.  s.  [sy- 
nagogue.,  French;  c-fv«y«y«.3     An  as- 
sembly of  the  Jews  to  worship. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  sj/nog-ognte. 

Shaksptari. 

As  his  custom  was,  he  went  into  the  synagogue 

on  the  sabbath.  Oo^ptl. 

SvNALfc'PHA,  sin-a-li'f^.  «.  «•  [o-vvccMi(p»i.] 
A  contraction  or  excision  of  a  syllable 
in  Latin  verse,  by  joining  together  two 
vowels  in  the  scanning,  or  cutting  oft 
the  ending  vowel;  as,  ill'  ego.  Bailey. 
Virgil,  though  smooth,  is  far  from  affecting  it:  he 
frequently  uses  synalephas,  and  concludes  his  sense 
in  the  middle  of  his  verse.  Dryden. 

Synarthko'sis,  sln-ar-Zi^ro'sis.  n.  s.  [<ruv 
and  icpOpou.]  A  close  conjunction  of  two 
bones. 

There  is  a  conspicuous  motion  where  the  con- 
junction is  called  diarthrosis,  as  in  the  elbow;  an 
obscure  one,  where  the  conjunction  is  called  synar- 
throsis, as  in  the  joining  of  the  carpus  to  the  meta- 
carpus. Wiseman. 

Synohondro'sis,    sin-kon-dro'sis.    n.  s. 

^crt/v  and  jio'viJf^.] 

Synchondrosis  is  an  union  by  gristles  of  the  ster- 

non  to  the  ribs.  Wiseman. 

Synohro'nical,  sln-ki6n'6-kal.  adj.  [a-uv 

and  x?'*^^-]  Happening  together  at  the 

same  time. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  how  the  air  is  conveyed 
into  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  systole  and 
diastole  of  the  heart  and  lungs  being  far  from  syn- 
chrnnical.  Boyle. 

Sy'nchbonism,  sing'kr6-nizni.*''8  «,  s. 
ro-tiv  and  ;c?»»^0  Concurrence  of  events 
happening  at  the  same  time. 

The  coherence  and  synchronism  of  all  the  parts 
of  the  Mosaical  chronology,  alter  the  flood,  bear  a 
most  regular  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  history. 

Hale. 
Sy'nchronous,  sing'kro-nds.  adj.  [9-t»»  and 
v^ev^.l  Happening  at  tlie  same  time. 

The  variations  of  the  gravity  of  the  air  keep 

both  the  solids  and  fluids  in  an  oscillatory  motion, 

9vnc/ironous  and  proportional  to  their  changes. 

'  Arbuthnot. 

Sy'ncope,  sing'k6-p^98*°8  „.  ,.  \j,yncope, 

Fr.  <rvyK67r7iiJ^ 
I.  Fainting  fit. 

The  symptoms  attending  gunshot  wounds  are  pain, 
ftrer,  delirium,  and  syncopt.  Wxsman. 


Contraction  of  a  vrord  by  cutting  off  a 
part  in  the  middle. 

Sy'ncopist,  sing'ko-plst.  n.  s.  [from  syn- 
cotie.'\  Contractor  of  words. 

To  outshine  all  the  modem  syncopistSy  and  tho- 
roughly content  my  English  readers  I  intend  to  pub- 
lish a  Spectator  that  shall  not  have  a  single  vowel 
in  it.  Spectator. 

Sy'ndioate,  sin'd^-kite.  v.  n.[ayndi<;iuer, 
Fr.o-vfzndi'iKti.l  To  judge;  to  pass  judg- 
ment on;  to  censure.  An  unusual  word. 
Not  in  use. 

Aristotle  undertook  to  censure  and  syndicate  his 
master,  and  all  law-makers  before  him.    Hakewill. 

Sy'ndrome,  sin'dr6-m6.9^  n.  s.  [a-wi^pef^ii.'] 
Concurrent  action;  concurrence. 

All  things  be  linked  together  by  an  uninterrupted 
chain  of  causes,  every  single  motion  owns  a  depen- 
dence on  such  a  syndrome  of  prerequired  motors. 

Glanville. 

SYNE'CDOCHE,  s6-ndk'd6-k6.^«2  96  n.  s. 
^synecdoche,  Fr.  tvvik^okti.'J  A  figure  by 
which  part  is  taken  lor  the  whole,  or  the 
whole  for  part. 

Because  they  are  instruments  of  grace  in  the 
hand  of  God,  and  by  these  his  holy  spirit  changes 
our  hearts;  therefore  the  whole  work  is  attributed 
to  them  by  a  synecdoche;  that  is,  they  do  in  tljis 
manner  the  work  for  which  God  ordained  them. 

Taylor. 

SvNECDo'cHiOAL,  s6-n6k-d6k'kd-kal.  adj. 
[from  synecdoche.~^  Expressed  by  a  sy- 
necdoche; implying  a  synecdoche. 

Should  I,  Lindamer,  bring  you  into  hospitals,  and 
shew  you  there  how  many  souls,  narrowly  lodged  in 
synecdochical  bodies,  see  their  earthen  cottages 
moulder  away  to  dust,  those  miserable  persons,  by 
the  loss  of  one  limb  after  another,  surviving  but 
part  of  themselves,  and  living  to  see  themselves 
dead  and  buried  by  piecemeal?  Boyle 

Synneuro'sis,  sin-nii-ro'sis.  n.  s.  [o-«v  and 

Synnewosis  is  when  the  connexion  is  made  by  a 
ligament.  Of  this  in  symphysis  we  find  instances, 
in  the  connexion  of  the  ossa  pubis  together,  especi- 
ally in  women,  by  a  ligamentous  substance.  lu  ar- 
ticulation, it  is  either  round,  as  that  which  unites 
the  head  of  the  os  femoris  to  the  coxa;  or  broad,  as 
the  tendon  of  the  patella,  which  unites  it  to  the  os 
tibiae.  Wiseman. 

SY'NOD,  s!n'nad.i«8  ci*  „.  ^,  Isynode,  Fr. 

An  assembly  called  for  consultation:  it 
is  used  particularly  of  ccclesiasticks.  A 
provincial  synod  is  commonly  used,  and 
a  general  council. 

The  glorious  gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy 
particular  prosperity  Shakspeare- 

Since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  tby  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  Lath  in  solemn  .<;ynod  been  decreed, 
T'  admit  no  trafiick  to  our  adverse  towns.  Shaksp. 

The  opinion  was  not  only  condemned  by  the  sy- 
nod, but  imputed  to  the  emperor  as  extreme  mad- 
ness. Bacon. 

Flea-bitten  synod,  an  assembly  brew'd 
Of  eierks  and  elders  ana,  like  the  rude 
Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide, 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Cltaveland. 

His  royal  majesty,  according  to  these  presbyteri- 
an  rules,  shall  have  no  power  to  command  his  cler- 
gy to  keep  a  national  syi-.od.  White. 

Well  have  ye  judg'd,  well  ended  long  debate. 
Synods  of  gods!  and,  like  to  what  ye  are, 
Great  thmgs  resolv'd.  Milton 

Let  us  call  to  synod  all  the  blest 
Through  heav'n'f  ivide  bounds.  Milton, 

The  second  council  of  Nice,  be  saitb,  1  most  iire- 


verently  call  that  wise  synod;  upon  which  he  falls 
into  a  very  tragical  exclamation,  that  I  should  dare 
to  reflect  so  much  dishonour  on  a  council. 

Slitlingjlett. 
Parent  of  gods  and  men,  propitious  Jove! 
And  you  bright  synod  of  the  pow'rs  above. 
On  this  my  son  your  gracious  gifts  bestow.   Dryden- 
2.  Conjimction  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Howe'er  love's  native  hours  are  set. 
Whatever  stany  synod  met, 
'Tis  in  the  mercy  of  her  eye. 
If  poor  love  shall  live  or  die.  Crashme. 

Their  planetary  motions  and  aopects 
Of  noxious  efficacy,  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  Milton. 

As  the  planets  and  stars  have,  according  to  astro- 
logers, in  their  great  synods,  or  conjunctions,  much 
more  powerful  mfluences  on  the  air  than  arc  cscrib- 
ed  to  one  or  two  of  them  out  of  that  aspect;  so  di- 
vers particulars,  which,  whilst  they  lay  scattered 
among  the  writings  of  several  authors,  were  incon- 
siderable, when  they  come  to  be  laid  together,  may 
oftentimes  prove  highly  useful  to  physiology  in  their 
conjunctions.  Boyle. 

Sy'nodal,  sin'no-dal.  n.  s.  [from  synod.'] 
Money  paid  anciently  to  the  bishop,  &c. 
at  Easter  visitation. 
Sy'nodal,  shi'no-dSl.  "J  adj.  [si/norfi- 
Syno'dical,  si-nod'd-kal.  I  ywf,  Fr.  from 
Syno'dick,  sd-n6d'lk.*"°   J     synod.'] 

1.  Relating  to  synod;  transacted  in  a  sy> 
nod. 

The  various  dignity  of  their  several  churches,  and 
of  their  many  functions,  rules,  and  orders  in  them, 
by  reason  of  the  frequency  of  their  synodicul  and 
processional  meetings,  have  necessarily  raised  ma- 
ny questions  of  place  among  them.  Selden. 

St.  Alhanasius  writes  a  synodical  epistle  to  those 
of  Antioch,  to  compose  the  differences  among  them 
upon  the  ordination  of  Paulinus.  Stillingjleet. 

2.  [^synodigue,  Fr.J  Reckoned  from  one 
conjunction  with  the  sun  to  another. 

The  diurnal  and  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun,  to 
us  are  the  measures  of  day  and  year;  and  the  sj/no- 
dick  revolution  of  the  moon  measures  the  month. 

Holder. 
The  moon  makes  its  synodical  motion  about  the 
earth  in  twenty-nine  days  twelve  hours  and  about 
forty-four  minutes.  Locke. 

Syno'dically,  s6-n6d'(i-k^l-t;.  adv.  [from 
sy7iodical.']  By  the  authority  of  a  synod 
or  publick  assembly. 

It  shall  be  needful  for  those  churches  synodically 
to  determine  something  in  those  points. 

Sawiderson. 
The  alterations  made  by  the  commissioners  were 
brought  to  the  convocation,  then  sitting,  where  they 
were  synodically  agreed  upon.  J^elson, 

Syno'nyma,  se-non'nd-ma.  n.  s.  [Latin; 
e-vvdvvft.'^.']  Names  which  signify  the 
same  thing. 
To  Syno'nymise,  s6-n6n'n6-mize.  v.  a. 
[from  synonyma.]  To  express  the  same 
thine-  in  different  words. 

This  word  fortis  we  may  synonymise  after  all 
these  fashions,  stout,  hardy,  valiant,  doughty,  cou- 
rageous, adventurous,  brave,  bold,  daring,  intrepid. 

Camden. 

Syno'nymous,  s^-non'n^-mfls.  adj.  \_syno- 
nyme,  Fr  (rvv6ivvf/.<^.'\  Expressing  the 
same  thing  by  different  words. 

When  two  or  more  words  signify  the  same  thing, 
as  wave  and  billow,  mead  and  meadow,  they  are 
usually  called  synonymous  words.  Watts, 

These  words  consist  of  two  propositions,  which  are 
not  distinct  in  sense,  but  one  and  the  same  thing 
variously  expressed;  for  wisdom  and  understanding 
are  synonymous  words  here.  Tilloiton. 

Fortune  is  but  a  sifnonymovA  word  for  nature  and 
necessity.  Bentley- 
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Syno'nymy,  s6-n6n'n6-m6.  n.  s.  \_a-vitnv' 
fjci.^  The  quality  ol  expressing  by  dif- 
ferent words  the  same  thing. 

SYNO'PSlS,s6-n6p'sis.n.  8.[ir6u4^ii.']  A 
general  view;  all  the  parts  brought  un- 
der one  view. 

Stno'ptical,  s&-n6p't6-kal.  adj.  [from  sy- 
no/isis.']  Affording  a  view  of  many  parts 
at  once. 

We  have  collected  so  many  synoptical  tables, 
calculated  for  his  monthly  use.  Evelyn, 

Synta'ctical,  sin-tak'tfi-kSl.  adj,  [irom 
syntaris,  Latin.] 

1.  Conjoined;  fitted  to  each  other. 

2.  Relating  to  the  construction  of  speech. 
Sy'ntax,  sin'tSks.         }  r    ■      •,    t 
Synta  xis,  sin-taks  IS.  3  *-         *    -* 

1.  A  system;  a  number  of  things  joined 
together. 

They  owe  no  other  dependance  to  the  first  than 
nhat  is  common  to  the  whole  syntax  of  beings. 

Glanmlle- 

2.  That  part  of  grammar  which  teaches 
the  construction  of  words. 

I  can  produce  a  hundred  instances  to  convince 
any  reasonable  man,  that  they  do  cot  so  much  as 
understand  common  grammar  sad  syntax.      Svnft 

Synthe'sis,  sin'M6-sis.  n.  s.  \_Tuv6io-ii.'] 
The  act  of  joining:  opposed  to  analysis. 
The  synthesis  consists  in  assuming  the  causes  dis- 
covered and  established  as  principles,  and  by  them 
explaining  the  phenomena  proceeding  from  them, 
and  proving  the  explanations.  JVewton. 

Synthe'tick,  sin'Mdt'tik."°9  adj.  \_o-vy6crt- 
xa?.]  Conjoining;  compounding;  forming 
composition:  opposed  to  analytick. 

Synthetick  method  is  that  which  begins  with  the 
parts,  and  leads  onward  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
TThole:  it  begins  with  the  most  simple  principle! 


and  general  truths,  and  proceeds  by  degrees  to  that 
whicL  is  drawn  from  them,  or  compounded  of  them; 
and  therefore  it  is  called  the  method  of  composition. 

Walts. 

Sy'phon,  si'f6n.>66  „.  s.    [This  should  be 

written  sifihon;  (rt<p6)\>.]  A  tube;  a  pipe. 

Take  your  glass,  syphon,  or  crane;  and  draw  it 

off  from  its  last  faeces  into  small  bottles.  Mortimer . 

Sy'ringe,  sir'inje.  n.  s.  \_ir6pty^'\    A  pipe 

through  which  any  liquor  is  squirted. 

The  heart  seems  not  designed  to  be  the  fountain 
or  conservatorjcf  the  vital  flame,  but  as  a  machine 
to  receive  the  blood  from  the  veins,  and  force  it 
out  by  the  arteries  through  the  whole  body,  as  a 
syringe  doth  any  liquor,  though  not  by  the  same  ar- 
tifice. •K<*S- 
To  Sy'ringe,  sir'inje.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1 .  To  spout  by  a  syringe. 

A  flux  of  blood  from  the  nose,  mouth,  and  eye, 
was  stoptby  thesj/ntifingupofoxycrate.  Wiseman. 

2.  To  wash  with  a  syringe. 
Syringo'tomy,    sir-ing-got'to-m^.    n.   3 

(]^.ij/v|  and  -ri-T.^M-j     The  act  or  prac- 
tice of  cutting  fistulas  or  hollow  sores. 
SY'RTIS,  s^r'tis.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A  quick- 
sand; a  bog. 
A  boggy  syrtis,  neither  sea,  uor  good  dry  land. 

Milton. 
SY'STEM,  sls't^m.  n.  3.  [sy«/eme,  Fr. 
c«V»j/t<.«.] 

1.  Any   complexure  or  combination   of 
many  things  acting  together. 

2.  A  scheme  which  reduces  many  things 
to  regular  dependance  or  co-operation. 

3.  A  scheme  which  unites  many  things  in 
order. 

He  presently  bought  a  system  of  divinity,  with 
design  to  apply  himself  straightway  ts  that  study. 

Fell. 


Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  by  treatiug 
of  happiness  under  heads,  acd  ranges  it  in  classes 
according  to  its  diflerent  objects,  distinguishing 
virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which  had  not  been 
handled  systematically  before.  Baker. 

The  best  way  to  learn  any  science  is  to  begin 
with  a  regular  system,  or  a  short  and  plain  scheme  of 
that  science  well  drawn  up  into  a  narrow  compass. 

Watts. 

Systema'tical,  sls-t^-mat't6-kal.  adj. 
[systematique.,  Fr.  o-vfJiiMtriKOi;  from 
system.^  Methodical;  written  or  formed 
with  regular  subordination  of  one  part 
to  another. 

It  will  be  necessary,  in  a  discourse  about  the  for- 
mation of  the  world,  to  give  you  a  brief  account  of 
some  of  the  most  principal  and  systeinatical  phaeno- 
mena  that  occur  in  it.  Bentley. 

Now  we  deal  much  in  essays,  and  unreasonably 
despise  systematical  leai'ning;  whereas  our  fathers 
bad  a  just  value  for  regularity  and  systems.  Watts. 
Systema'tically,  sls-t^-mat't^-kal-i.soB 
adv.  [from  systematical.']  In  form  of  a 
system. 

I  treat  of  the  usefulness  ofwriting  books  of  essay, 
in  comparison  of  that  of  writing  systematically. 

Boyle. 

Aristotle  brings  morality  into  system,  and  ranges 

it  into  clas^ses  according  to  its  different  objects, 

distinguishing  virtues  into  their  several  kinds,  which 

had  not  been  handled  systematically  before.    Baker. 

Sy'stole,  sis't6-li.96  n.  s.  [systole,  French; 

curaAfl.] 

1.  [In  anatomy.]  The  contraction  of  the 
heart. 

The  systole  resembles  the  forcible  bending  of  a 
spring,  and  the  diastole  its  flying  out  again  to  its 
natural  site.  Ray. 

2.  [systole,  Fr.]  In  grammar,  the  short- 
ening of  a  long  syllable. 


T. 


Tt&i  a  mute  consonant,  which,  at  the 
'  beginning  anil  end  of  words,  has 
always  the  same  sound,  nearly  approach- 
ing to  that  of  d;  but  before  an  i,  when 
followed  ^y  a  vowel,  has  the  sound  of 
an  obscure  s:  as,  nation,  salvation;  ex- 
cept when  s  precedes  t;  as,  christian, 
question. 
Ta'bby,  tab'bfi.  n.  a.  [tubi,  tabino,  Italian; 
tabis,  Fr.]  A  kind  of  waved  silk. 
Brocades,  and  tabics,  and  gauses.  Swift. 

Ta'bby,  tab'b^,  adj.    Brinded;  brindled; 
varitd  vvith  differt-nt  colours. 
A  tabby  cat  sat  in  the  chimney-cornei".  .iddison. 
On  her  tabby  rival's  face 
She  deep  will  mark  her  new  disgrace.  Prior. 

Tabefa'ction,  tSb-^-iak'shdn.  n.  s.  [tabe- 
facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  vvasting  away. 

To   Ta'befy,   tab'i-fi.   v.   71.    [tabefacio, 
Latin.]  To  waste;  to  extenuate. 

Meat  eaten  io  greater  quantity  than  is  conveni- 
ent tabefijts  the  body.  Harvty. 


Ta'berd,  tSb'ird.  n.  s.  [taberda,  low  Lat. 
tabard,  French.]  A  long  gown;  a  her- 
ald's coat:  sometimes  written  tabard. 

Ta'berder,  tSb'^r-dilr.  n.  s.  [from  ta- 
berd^  One  who  wears  a  long  gown. 

Ta'bernaole,  tab'^r-nS-kl.*°*  n.  s.  [taber- 
nacle, Fr.  tabernaculum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  temporary  habitation;  a  casual  dwell- 
ing. 

They  sudden  rear'd 
Coelestial  tabernacles,  where  they  slept 
Fann'd  with  cool  winds.  Milton, 

2.  A  sacred  place;  a  place  of  worship. 

The  greatest  conqueror  did  not  only  compose  Lis 

divine  odes,  but  set  them  to  musick:  his  works, 

though  consecrated  to  the  tabernacle,  became  the 

national  entertainment,  as  well  as  the  devotion  of 

his  people.  .Sddison. 

To    Ta'bernaole,    tSb'^r-na-kl.    v.    n. 

[from  the  noun.]  To  enshrine;  to  house. 

The  Word    was  made   flesh,   and  tabernacled 

amongst  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory.  John. 

TA'BLD,  t^b'id.'**  adj.  [tabidc,  French; 


tabidus,  Latin.]     Wasted  by  disease; 
consumptive. 

The  tabid  disposition,  or  the  ulcer  or  ulcers  of 
the  lungs,  which  are  the  foundation  of  this  disease, 
is  very  different  from  a  diminution  of  the  body, 
and  decay  of  sU-ength  from  a  mere  relaxation. 

Blackmore. 

In  tabid  persons  milk  is  the  best  restorative,  be- 
ing chyle  already  prepared.  Jhhuthnot. 

Ta'bidness,  tab'id-n^s.  n,  s.  [from  tabid.'\ 
Consumpiiveness;  state  of  being  wasted 
by  disease. 

Ta'blature,  tab'la-ture.  n.  s.  ffrora  ta- 
ble.]  Painting  on  walls  or  ceilings. 

TA'BLE,  ik'hl,  n.  s,  [table,  Fr.  tabulat 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  flat  or  level  surface. 

Upon  the  castle  hill  there  is  a  bagnio  paved  with 
fair  tables  of  marble.  Sandys. 

2.  A  horizontal  surface  raised  above  the 
ground,  used  for  meals  and  other  pur- 
poses- 
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We  may  again 
(Jive  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights. 

Shakspeare. 

Help  to  search  my  house  j  if  I  find  not  what  I 

seek,  let  me  for  ever  be  your  table  sport.      Shaksp. 

Children  at  a  table  never  a&ked  for  any  thing,  but 

contentedly  took  what  was  given  them.  Locke. 

This  shuts  them  out  from  all  table  conversation, 

and  the  most  agreeable  intercourses.         Spectator. 

If  there  is  nothing  else  to  discourage  us,  we  may 

safely  come  to  the  Lord's  table,  and  expect  to  be 

kindly  entertained  by  him  when  we  do.    kellUipell, 

Nor  hath  the  fruit  in  it  any  core  or  kernel;  and 

differing  from  other  apples,  yet  is  a  good  table  fruit. 

JVlortinur. 
The  nymph  the  table  spread. 
Ambrosial  cates,  with  nectar  roses  red.  Pope. 

3.  The  persons  sitting  at  table,  or  partak- 
ing of  entertainment. 

Give  me  some  wine,  fill  full, 
I  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table.  Shaksp. 

4.  The  fare  or  entertainment  itself:  as,  Ae 
kee/is  a  good  table. 

5.  A  tablet;  a  surface  on  which  any  thing 
is  written  or  engraved. 

He  was  the  writer  of  them  in  the  tcAles  of  their 
hearts.  Hooker. 

'Twas  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hniir;  tn  sit  and  draw 
His  arched  brows,  bis  hawking  eye,  his  curls. 
Id  our  heart's  table.  Shakspeare. 

All  these  true  notes  of  immortality 
In  our  heart's  table  we  shall  written  find.       Davies. 

I  prepar'd  to  pay,  in  verses  rude, 
A  most  detested  act  of  gratitude; 
Ev'n  this  had  been  your  elegy  which  now 
Is  effer'd  for  your  health,  the  table  of  my  vow. 

Drydeii. 

There  are  books  extant  which  the  atheist  must 
allow  of  as  proper  evidence;  even  the  mighty  vol- 
umes of  visible  nature,  and  the  everlasting  tables 
of  right  reason;  wherein,  if  they  do  not  wilfully 
shut  their  eyes,  they  may  read  their  own  folly  writ- 
ten by  the  finger  of  God  in  a  much  plainer  and  more 
terrible  sentence  than  Belshazzar's  was  by  the  hand 
npon  the  wall.  Bcntley. 

Among  the  Romans,  the  judge  or  praetor  granted 
administration,  not  only  according  to  the  tables  of 
the  testament,  but  even  contrary  to  those  tables- 

Ayliffe. 

By  the  twelve  tables,  only  tliose  were  called  unto 
succession  of  their  parents  that  were  in  the  parent's 
power.  Aijliffe. 

6.  [tableau.,  Fr.]  A  picture,  or  any  thing 
that  exhibits  a  view  of  any  thing  upon 
a  flat  surface. 

I  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now,  infixed,  1  beheld  myself 
Drawn  in  the  flatt'riug  table  of  her  eye.       Shaksp. 

His  Jalysus  or  Bacchus  he  so  esteemed,  (hat  he 
had  rather  lose  all  bis  father's  images  than  that  ta- 
ble. Peacham 

Saint  Anthony  has  a  table  that  hangs  up  to  him 
from  a  poor  peasant,  who  fancied  the  saint  had  sav- 
ed bis  neck.  AddUon. 

7.  An  index;  a  collection  of  heads;  a  ca- 
talogue; a  syllabus. 

It  might  seem  impertinent  to  have  added  a  table 
to  a  book  of  so  small  a  volume,  and  which  seems  to 
be  itself  but  a  table:  but  it  may  prove  advantageous 
at  once  to  learn  the  whole  culture  of  any  plant 

Evelyn. 

Their  learning  reaches  no  farther  than  the  tables 
of  contents.  Watts. 

8.  A  synopsis;  many  particulars  brought 
into  one  view. 

I  have  no  images  of  ancestors 
Wanting  an  ear,  or  nose;  no  forged  fables 
Of  long  descents,  to  boast  false  honours  from. 

Ben  Jonson. 

9.  The  palm  of  the  hand. 


Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  not  history  nor  fable.  Ben  Jonson. 

10.  Draughts;  small  pieces  of  wood  shift- 
ed on  squares. 

Monsieur  the  nice. 

When  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice.     Sliaksp. 

We  are  in  the  world  like  meu  playing  at  tables; 

the  chance  is  not  in  our  power,  but  to  play  it,  is; 

and  when  it  is  fallen,  we  must  manage  it  as  we  can. 

Taylor. 

1 1.  To  turn  the  Tables.  To  changt  the 
condition  or  fortune  of  two  contending 
parties:  a  metaphor  taken  from  the  vi- 
cissitude of  fortune  at  gaming  tables. 

They  that  are  honest  would  be  arrant  knaves,  if 
the  tables  were  turned.  L'  Elstrange. 

If  it  be  thus,  the  tables  would  be  turned  upon 
me;  but  I  should  only  fail  in  my  vain  attempt. 

Dry  den. 
To  Ta'ble,  ti'bl.  V.  n.  [from  the  noun  j 
To  board;  to  live  at  the  table  of  an- 
other. 

He  lost  his  kingdom,  was  driven  from  the  society 

of  men  to  table  with  the.  beasts,  and  to  graKP.  with 

oxen.  South. 

You  will  have  no  notion  of  delicacies,  if  you  table 

with  them;  they  are  all  for  rank  and  foul  feeding. 

Felton. 

To  Ta'ble,  t&'bl.  v.  a.  To  make  into  a 
catalogue;  to  set  down. 

I  could  have  looked  on  him  without  admiration, 
though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments  had  been 
tabled  by  his  side,  and  1  to  peruse  him  by  items. 

Shakspeare. 
Ta'blebed,  ti'bl-b^d.   n.  s.   [from    table 
and  bed."]     A  bed  of  the  figure  of  a  ta- 
ble. 
Ta'blebeer,  ti-bl-bd^r'.  n.  s.  [table  and 
beer,]  Beer  used  at  victuals;  small  beer. 
Ta'blkbook,  t&'bl-b66k.  n.  s.  [table  and 
book  ]     A  book  on  which  any  thing  is 
graved  or  written  without  ink. 

What  might  you  think. 

If  I  had  play'd  the  desk  or  table-book?    Shakspeare. 

Nature  wipes  clean  the  table-book  first,  and  then 

pourtrays  upon  it  what  she  pleasetb.  Mure. 

Put  into  your  table-book  whatsoever  you  judge 

worthy.  Dryden. 

Nature's  fair  table-book,  our  tender  souls. 
We  scrawl  all  o'er  with  old  and  empty  rules, 
Stale  memorandums  of  the  schools.  Swift. 

Ta'blecloth,  ti'bl-klo^A.  n.  s.  [table  and 
clot/i.~\  Linen  spread  on  a  table. 

I  will  end  with  Odo  holding  master  doctor's  mule, 
and  Anne  with  her  tablecloth  Camden. 

Ta'bleman,  ta'bl-man.  n.  s.  A  man  at 
draughts. 

In  clericals  the  keys  are  lined,  and  in  colleges 
they  use  to  line  the  tablemen.  Bacon. 

Ta'bler,  ti'bl-\lr."»  n.  s.  [from  table.]  One 
who  boards.  Mn-^tvorth. 

Ta'bletalk,  ti'bl-tawk.  n.  s.  [table  and 
talk.]  Conversation  at  meals  or  enter- 
tainments; table  discourse. 

Let  me  praise  you  while  I  have  a  stomach. 
— No.  let  it  serve  for  tabletalk.  Shakspeare. 

His  fate  makes  tabletalk,  divulg'd  with  scorn, 

And  he  a  jest  into  bis  grave  is  born.  Dryden. 

He  improves  by  the  tabletalk,  and  repeats  in  the 

kitchen  what  he  learns  in  the  parlour.     Guardian. 

No  fair  adversary  would  urge  loose  tabletalk  m 

controversy,  and  build  serious  inferences  upon  what 

was  spoken  but  in  jest.  Atterbury. 

Ta'blet,  tllb'l^t.  n.s.  [from  table.] 

1.  A  small  level  surface. 

2.  A  medicine  in  a  square  form. 

It  hath  been  aociently  in  use  to  wear  tablets  of 


arsenick,  or  preservatives,  against  the  plague;  as 
they  draw  the  venom  to  them  from  the  spirits. 

Bacon. 
3.   A  surface  written  on  or  painted. 

It  was  by  the  authority  of  Alexander,  that  through 
all  Greece  the  young  gcutlemeu  learned,  before  all 
other  things,  to  design  upon  tablets  of  boxen  wood. 

Dryden. 
The  pillared  marble,  and  the  tablet  brass, 
Mould'ring,  drop  the  victor's  praise.  Prior 

TA'BOUR,  ti'bilr.si*  n.  *.  [tabouri?,,  ta- 
hour,  old  French.]  A  small  drum;  a 
drum  beaten  with  one  stick  to  accom- 
pany a  pipe. 

If  you  did  but  hear  the  pedlar  at  door,  you  would 
never  dance  again  after  a  labour  and  pipe .  Shaksp. 
The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabonr, 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man.  Shakspeare. 

Some  blow  the  bagpipe  up,  that  plays  the  coun- 
try round: 
The  labour  and  the  pipe  some  take  delight  to  sound. 

Drayton. 

Morrice  dancers  danced  a  maid  marian,  and  a 

tfdiour  and  pipe.  Tunplt. 

To    TA'nofTH.    t^'hi'ir.    7;.  n.  [laborer,  old 

French,  from   the   noun.]     To   strike 

lightly  and  frequently. 

And  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice 

of  doves,  labouring  upon  their  breasts.         J^ahum. 

Ta'bouker,  td'bilr-i'ir.fls  n.  s.  [from    ta- 

bour.]  One  who  beats  the  tabour. 

Would  1  could  see  this  labourer.         Shakspeare. 

Ta'bouret,  lab'ilr-^t.  n.  s.  [from  labour.^ 

A  small  tabour. 

They  shall  depart  the  manor  before  bim  with 
trumpets,  tabourets,  and  other  minstrelsy.  Spectator. 

TJ'BOURI.YE.Vdb-iir-Hn'.^^''  n.s.  [Fr.] 
A  tabour;  a  small  drum. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear, 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines. 
That  heav'n  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  to- 
gether. 
Applauding  our  approach.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'brere,  t^b-r6re'.  n.s.  Tabourer.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  saw  a  shole  of  shepherds  outgo, 
Before  them  yode  a  lusty  tabrere, 
That  to  the  merry  hornpipe  plaid. 
Whereto  they  danced. '  5»en»er. 

Ta'bret,  tdb'r^t.  n.  s.  A  tabour. 

Wherefore  didst  thou  steal  away,  that  I  might 
have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with  tabret? 

Gbticsw 
Ta'bulah,  tab'u-lar.  adj.  [tabularis,  Lat.j 

1.  Set  down  in  the  form  of  tables  or  sy- 
nopses. 

2.  Formed  in  laminae. 

All  the  uodules  that  consist  of  on^  uniform  sub- 
stance were  formed  from  a  point,  as  the  crusted 
ones,  nay,  and  most  of  the  spotted  ones,  and  in- 
deed all  whatever  except  those  that  are  (afcuiar  and 
plated.  Woodtoard. 

3.  Set  in  squares. 

ToTa'bllate,  tab'u-Iite.  v.  a.  [tabula, 
Latin  j 

1 .  To  reduce  to  tables  or  synopses. 

2.  To  shape  with  a  flat  surface. 
Ta'bulated,    tab'tj-ii-t^d.   adj.   [tabula, 

Latin.]  liaving  a  flat  surface. 
Many  of  the  best  diamonds  are  pointed  with  six 

angles,  and  some  tabulated  or  plain,  and  square. 
T-    /  Grew. 

Ta  CHE,  tStsh.   n.  s.  [from   tack.]     Any 

thing  taken  hold  of;  a  catch;  a  loop;  a 

button. 
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Make  fifty  taches  of  gold,  and  couple  the  cur- 
tains together  with  tbe  taches.  Exodtis. 
Tacht'graphy,  lak'd-grSf-^.  n.  a.  \_T»j(^Ci 
and  yftt^v.^     The  art  or  practice  ot 
quick,  writing. 

Ta'cit,  tSs'it  **<  adj.  [tacite^  French;  tad- 
tua,  Latin.]  Silent;  implied;  not  expres- 
sed by  words. 

As  there  are  forma]  and  written  leagues  respec- 
tive to  certain  enemies,  so  is  there  a  natural  and 
tacit  confederation  amongst  all  men  against  the 
common  enemy  of  human  society,  pirates.  Bacon. 
In  elective  governments  there  is  a  (acit  covenant, 
that  the  king  oi  their  own  making  shall  make  his 
makers  princes.  L^Estrange. 

Captiousness  not  only  produces  misbecoming  ex- 
pressions and  carriage,  but  is  a  tacit  reproach  of 
some  incivility.  Locke. 

Ta'citly,  iSs'it-li.  adv.  [from  tacit.]  Si- 
lently; without  oral  expression. 

While  they  are  exposing  another's  weaknesses, 
they  are  tacitly  aiming  at  their  own  commendations. 

Addison. 
Indulgence  to  the  vices  of  men  can  never  be  ta- 
citly implied,  since  they  are  plainly  forbidden  in 
scripture.  Rogers. 

TAciTu'RNrrv,  tas-^-t5r'ni-t^.  n.  s.  [^laci- 
turnice,  French;  taciturnitasy  Latin.j 
Habitual  silence. 

The  secretest  of  natures 
Have  not  more  gift  in  taciturnity.  Shakspeare. 

Some  women  ha>e  some  taciturnity, 
Some  nunneries,  some  grains  of  chastity.      Donne- 
Too  great  loquacity,  and  too  great  (aci<umi^i/,  by 
fits.  .^rbuthnot. 

To  Tack,  tak.  v.  a.  [^tacher,  Breton  J 
L  To  fasten  to  any  thing.    It  has  now  a 
sense  approaching  to  contempt. 

Of  what  supreme  almighty  pow'r 
Is  thy  great  arm,  which  spans  the  east  and  west, 
And  tacks  the  centre  to  the  sphere!  Herbert. 

True  freedom  you  have  well  defin'd: 
Bat  living  as  you  list,  and  to  your  mind. 
An  '  loosely  tacked,  all  must  be  left  behind.     Dryd. 
The  symmetry  of  clothes  fancy  appropriates  to 
the  wearer,  tacking  them  to  the  body  as  if  they  be- 
longed to  it.  Gretc. 
Frame  so  as  to  be  covered  with  the  hair-cloth,  or 
a  blanket  tacked  about  the  edges.              .\Jorlimtr. 
Tbey  ser>eeverj-  turn  that  shall  be  demanded, 
in  hopes  of  getting  some  commendam  tacked  to  their 
sees,  to  the  great  discouragement  of  the  inferior 
clergy.  Sicift. 

2.  To  join;  to  unite;  to  stitch  together. 

There's  but  a  shirt  and  an  half  in  all  my  compa- 
ny; and  the  half  shirt  is  two  napkins  tacked  toge- 
ther, and  thrown  over  the  shoulders  like  a  herald's 
coat  without  sleeves.  Shakspeare. 

1  tacked  two  plays  together  for  the  pleasure  of 
▼ariety.  Dryden. 

To  Tack,  tak.  v.  n.  [probably  from 
tackle.']   To  turn  a  ship. 

This  verseriam  they  construe  to  be  the  compass, 
which  is  better  interpreted  the  rope  that  turns  the 
ship;  as  we  say.  makes  it  tack  about.  Brown. 

Seeing  Holland  fall  into  closer  measures  witb  us 
and  Sweden,  upon  the  triple  alliance,  they  have 
tacked  some  points  nearer  France.  Temple. 

On  either  side  they  nimbly  tack, 
Both  strive  to  intercept  and  guide  the  wind.  Dryd. 

They  give  me  signs 
To  tack  about,  and  steer  another  way.      Addison, 
Taok,  lak   n.  s.  [trom  the  verb.] 
1.  A  small  naii. 

3.  The  act  of  turning  ships  ai.  sea. 

At  each  tack  our  little  fleet  grows  less. 
And,  like  maim'd  fowl,  swim  lagging  on  the  main. 

Dryden. 
3.  To  hold   Taok.    To  last;  to  hold  out. 


Tack  is  still  retained  in  Scotland,  and 
denotes  hold,  or  persevering  cohesion. 

Martilmas  beefe  doth  bear  good  tacke. 
When  countrey  folke  do  dainties  lacke.       Tusser. 

If  this  twig  be  made  of  wood 
That  will  hold  tack,  I'll  make  the  fur 
Fly  'bout  the  ears  of  that  old  cur.  Hudibras. 

Ta'ckle,  tak'kl.*"*  n.  s.^tacel,  Welsh,  an 
arrow.] 

1.  An  arrow. 

The  takil  smote,  and  in  it  went.  Chaucer. 

2.  Weapons;  uistruments  of  action. 

She  toher/acWefell, 
And  on  the  knight  let  fall  a  peal 
Of  blows  so  fierce,  and  press 'd  so  home, 
That  he  retir'd.  Htidibras. 

Being  at  work  without  catching  any  thing,  he 
resolved  to  take  up  his  tackle  and  begone. 

V  Estrange. 

3.  [taeckely  a  rope,  Dutch.]  The  ropes  of 
a  ship:  in  a  looser  sense,  all  the  instru- 
ments of  sailing. 

After  at  sea  a  tall  ship  did  appear. 
Made  all  of  heben  and  white  ivory. 

The  sails  of  gold,  of  silk  the  tackle  were. 
Mild  was  the  wind,  calm  seem'd  the  sea  to  be. 

Spenser. 
At  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers;  the  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hands 
That  yarely  frame  the  oflice.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Beairs  a  command  in't;  though  thy  tackWs  torn. 
Thou  shew'sl  a  noble  vessel.  Shakspeare. 

A  stately  ship 
With  all  her  bravery  on,  and  tackle  trim, 
Sails  fill'd,  and  streamers  waving, 
Courted  by  all  the  winds  that  hold  them  play. 

jililton. 
As  for  tackle,  the  Boeotians  invented  the  oar; 
Dsdalus,  and  his  son  Icaius,  the  masts  and  sails. 

Heylin. 
Ere  yet  the  tempest  roars. 
Stand  to  your  tackle,  mates,  and  stretch  your  oars 

Dryden. 

If  he  drew  the  figure  of  a  ship,  there  was  not  a 

rope  among  the  tackle  that  escaped  him.   Spectatm-. 

TA'cK.Li.L»,  lali'ki'd  3*3  adj.  [from  tackle.j 

Made  ot  ropes  tacked  together. 

My  man  shall 
Bring  the  cords,  made  like  a  tackled  stair, 
U  hich  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night.       Shaksp. 
Ta'ckling,  tak'ling.*!"  n.  s.  [from  tackle.] 

1 .  Furniture  of  the  mast. 

They  wonder'd  at  their  ships  and  their  tackiings. 

Mbot. 

Tackling,  as  sails  and  cordage,  must  be  foreseen, 

and  laid  up  in  store.  Bacon. 

Red  sheets  of  lightning  o'er  the  seas  are  spread; 

Our  tackling  yield,  and  wrecks  at  last  succeed. 

Garth. 

2.  Instruments  of  action:  as^shing  tack- 
ling, kitchen  tackling. 

I  will  furnish  him  with  a  rod,  if  you  will  furnish 
him  with  the  rest  of  the  tackling,  and  make  him  a 
fisher.  Walton. 

Tactical,  tak't^-kal.  >   ,.a     .■  r      o    . 

Ta'ctick,  tak'tik.      5      ""^J-  L^«*7'*'«» 

TctTitu;  tactigue,  French.]     Relating  to 
the  art  of  ranging  a  battle. 

Ta'cticks,  tak'iiks.  n.  s.  [rxxliKti.']    The 
art  of  ranging  men  in  the  field  of  battle. 
When  Tully  bad  read  the  tacticks,  he  was  think- 
ing on  the  bar,  which  was  bis  field  of  battle. 

Dryden. 

Ta'ctile,  tak'til.i*"  adj.  [tactile,  French; 
tactilisj  tactuTTiy  Latin.]  Susceptible  of 
touch. 


At  this  prond  yielding  word 
She  on  the  scene  her  tactile  sweets  presented 

Beaumont 

We  have  iron,  sounds,  light,  figuration,  tactile, 

qualities;  some  of  a  more  active,  some  of  a  more 

passive  nature.  Hak. 

Tacti'lity,  tak-tU'd-t^.  n.  s.  [from  tac- 

die.]  Perceptibility  by  the  touch. 
TA'cTioN,tak'sh\ln.  n.  s.  '[taction,  French; 
tactio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  touching. 

Ta'dpole,  tad'pole.  n.  a.  [tab,  toad,  and 
pola,  a  young  one,  Saxon.]      A  young 
shapeless  frog  or  toad,  consisting  only 
of  a  body  and  a  tail;  a  porwigie. 
I'll  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  point. 

Shakspeare, 

Poor  Tom  eats  the  toad  and  the  tadpole.  Shaksp. 

The  result  is  not  a  perfect  frog,  but  a  tadpole, 

without  any  feet,  and  having  a  long  tail  to  swim 

with.  Ray. 

A  black  and  round  substance  began  to  dilate,  and 

after  a  while  the  bead,  the  eyes,  the  tail  to  be  dis- 

cernable,  and  at  last  become  what  the  ancients  call 

gyrinus,  we  a  porwigle  or  tadpole.  Brown, 

Ta'en,  tane.  The  poetical  contraction  of 

taken. 
Ta'ffeta,  taf'f^-t^.    n.  s.   [^taffetas,   Fr. 
taffetar,  Spanish.]   A  thin  silk. 

All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth! 
— Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  tq^a/a.  Shakspeare. 

Never  will  I  trust  to  speeches  penn'd; 
Taffata  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 
Three  pi  I'd  hyperboles.  Shakspeare. 

Some  think  that  a  considerable  diversity  of  co- 
lours argues  an  equal  diversity  of  nature;  but  I  am 
not  of  their  mind,  for  not  to  mention  the  change- 
able taffety,  whose  colours  the  philosophers  call  not 
real,  but  apparent.  Boyle. 

Tag,  tag.  n,  s.  [_tag,  Islandick,  the  point 
of  a  lace.] 

1.  A  point  of  metal  put  to  the  end  of  a 
string. 

2.  Any  thing  paltry  and  mean. 

If  tag  and  rag  be  admitted,  learned  and  unlearn- 
ed, it  is  the  fault  of  some,  not  of  the  law.  Whitgift. 

Will  you  hence 
Before  the  tag  return,  whose  rage  doth  rend. 
Like  interrupted  waters.'  Shakspeare. 

The  (ag--rag  people  did  not  clap  him  and  hiss 
him.  Shakspfare. 

He  invited  tag,  rag,  and  bob-tail,  to  the  wed- 
ding. VEstrange. 

3.  A  young  sheep. 

To  Tag,  tag.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  fit  any  thing  with  an  end,  or  point 
of  metal:  as,  to  tag  a  lace. 

2.  To  fit  one  thing    with    another,   ap- 
pended. 

His  courteous  host 
Tag-s  every  sentence  with  some  fa»vning  word, 
Such  as  my  king,  my  prince,  at  least  my  lord. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  tagged  with  rhyme,  like  Berecynthian  Atys, 

The  mid-part  chimes  with  art,  which  never  flat  is. 

Dryden. 

3.  The  word  is  here  impi-operly  used. 

CompelI'd  by  you  to  tag  in  rbimes 
The  common  slanders  of  the  limes.  Sicifl. 

4.  To  join.   This  is  properly  to  rac^. 

Resistance,  and  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  the  whig  writers  perpetually  tag  together. 

Stcift. 

Ta'gtail,  tag'tile.  n.  s.  [^tag  and   tail.] 

A  worm  which  has  the  tail  of  another 

colour. 

They  feed  on  tag- worms  and  lugges.         Carexe. 

There  are  other  worms;  as  the  marsh  and  tag- 

f<"f'  WaUm. 
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I  AIL,  t^lc*  *  «.  «.  [caejl,  Saxon.J 


1 .  That  which  terminates  the  animal  be- 
hind; the  continuation  of  the  vertebres 
of  the  back  hanging  loose  behind. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  Lot  o'erweening  cur 
Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  ».as  withheld, 
Who  having  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw, 
Hath  clapt  bis  tail  betwixt  his  legs,  and  cry'd. 

Shakspeare. 

This  sees  the  cub,  and  doth  himself  oppose, 
And  men  and  boats  bis  active  (ai(  confounds. 

Waller. 

The  lion  will  not  kick,  but  will  strike  sucb  a 
stroke  with  his  tail,  that  will  break  the  back  of  his 
encounterer.  More. 

Rous'd  by  the  lasb  of  his  own  stubborn  tail, 
Our  lion  now  will  foreign  foes  assail.  Drydtn. 

The  tail  fin  is  half  a  foot  high,  but  underneath 
level  with  the  tail.  Grew. 

2.  The  lower  part. 

The  Lord  shall  make  thee  the  bead,  and  not  the 
taU;  and  thou  shall  be  above  and  not  beneath. 

Deulerimomy. 

3.  Any  thing  hanging  long;  a  catkin. 

Duretus  writes  a  great  praise  of  the  distilled 
water  of  those  tails  that  hang  upon  willow  trees. 

Harvey. 

4.  The  hinder  part  of  any  thing. 

With  the  helm  they  turn  and  steer  the  tail. 

Butler. 

5.  To  turn  Tail.  To  fly;  to  run  away. 

Would  she  turn  tail  to  the  heron,  and  flj  quite 
out  another  way;  but  all  was  to  return  in  a  higher 
pitch.  Sidney. 

To  Tail,  tale.  v.  n.  To  pull  by  the  tail. 

The  conqu'ring  foe  they  soon  assaii'd, 
First  Truila  stav'd,  and  Cerdon  taiVd.    Hudibras. 

Ta'iled,  til'd.='59  adj.  [from  tail.^     Fur- 
nished with  a  tail. 
Snouted  and  tailed  like  a  boar,  footed  like  a  goat. 

Grew. 

Ta'illage,  tile'dje.  ji.  s.  [tailler,  Fr.j 
Taillage  originally  signifies  a  piece  cut  out  of  the 
whole;  and,  metaphorically,  a  share  of  a  man's  sub- 
stance paid  by  way  of  tribute.  In  law,  it  signifies 
a  toll  or  tax.  Cowell. 

Taille,  talc.  n.  a. 

Taille,  the  fee  which  is  opposite  to  fee  simple, 
because  it  is  so  minced  or  pared,  ibat  it  ib  not  in 
his  free  power  to  be  disposed  of  who  owns  it;  but 
is,  ly  the  first  giver,  cut  or  divided  from  all  other, 
and  tied  to  the  issue  of  the  donee.  This  limitation, 
or  taille,  is  either  general  or  special.  Taille  gene- 
ral is  that  whereby  lands  or  tenements  are  limited 
to  a  man,  and  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  begotten;  and 
the  reason  of  this  term  is,  because  how  many  so- 
ever women  the  tenant,  holding  by  this  title,  shall 
take  to  his  wives,  one  after  another,  in  lawful  ma- 
trimony, his  issue  by  them  all  ha\  e  a  possibility  to 
inherit  one  after  the  other.  Taille  special  is  that 
whereby  lands  or  tenements  be  limited  unto  a  man 
and  his  wife,  and  the  heirs  of  their  two  bodies  be- 
gotten. Cotoell. 

Tai'lor,  t^liir.*^^  n.  s.  [tailleur,  from 
tailler,  French;  to  cut.J  One  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  make  clothes. 

I'll  entertain  a  score  or  two  o( tailors. 
To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body       Shakspeare 

Here's  an  English  tailor  come  for  stealing  out  of 
a  French  hose;  come,  tailor,  you  may  roast  your 
aoose.  Shakspeare. 

"  The  knight  came  to  the  tailor''s  to  take  measure 
of  his  gown.  Camden. 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
tailor  and  shoemaker  may  cot  oat  what  religion  they 
please.  Ho\rel. 

It  was  prettily  said  by  Seneca,  that  friendship 
should  not  be  unript,  but  unstitcht,  though  some- 
what in  the  phrase  of  a  tailor.  Collier. 

In  Coveut  Garden  did  a  tailor  dwell. 
That  sure  a  place  deserv'd  in  his  own  hell.  Kir^. 


To  Taint,  tint.=°»  v.  a.  [/finrfn?,  French.] 

1 .  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  any  thing. 
The  spaniel,  struck 

Stiff  by  the  tainted  gale,  with  open  nose 

Draws  full  upon  tlie  latent  prey.  Thomson. 

2.  To  stain;  to  sully. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation 

To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tengue  blesses. 

Shakspeare. 
Sirens  taitU 
The  minds  of  all  men,  whom  they  can  acquaint 
With  their  attractions.  Chapman. 

They  the  truth 
With  superstitions  and  traditions  taint.        Milton 

Those  pure  immortal  elements 
Eject  him  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off  4 

As  a  distemper.  Milton. 

3.  To  infect;  to  poison;  to  disease. 
Nothing  taints  sound  lungs  sooner  than  inspiring 

the  breath  of  consumptive  lungs.  Harvey. 

Salt  in  fumes  contract  the  vesicles,  and  perhaps 
the  tainted  air  may  affect  the  lungs  by  its  heat. 

virbuthnot. 

With  wholesome  herbage  mixt,  the  direful  bane 
Of  vegetable  venom  taints  the  plain.  Pope. 

4.  To  corrupt. 
A  sweet-bread  you  found  it  tainted  or  fly-blown. 

Swift. 
The  yellow  tinging  plague 
Internal  vision  taints.  Thomson. 

5.  A  corrupt  contraction  of  attaint. 
To  Taint,  tint.  v.  71.  To  be  infected;  to 

be  touched  with  something  corrupting. 

Till  Birnamwood  remove  to  Dunsinane 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.  Shakspeare. 

Taint,  tint.  n.  *.  \jeintei  French;  from 
the  verb.] 

1.  A  tincture;  a  stain. 

2.  An  insect. 
There  is  found  in  the  summer  a  spider  called  a 

taint,  of  a  red  colour,  and  so  little  that  ten  of  the 
largest  will  hardly  outweigh  a  grain.  Brown. 

As  killing  as  the  canker  to  the  rose, 
Or  toiTU  worm  to  the  weaning  herds  that  graze. 

MiUon. 

3.  Infection;  corruption;  depravation. 
Her  offence 

Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 

That  monsters  it;  or  your  forevouch'd  affection 

Fall'n  into  (ai)i(.  Shakspeare. 

My  hellhounds  shall  lick  up  the  draff  and  filth. 
Which  man's  polluting  sin  with  taint  hath  shed 
On  what  was  pure.  Milton. 

A  father  that  breeds  his  son  at  home,  can  keep 
him  better  from  the  taint  of  servants  than  abroad. 

Locke 

But  is  no  rank,  no  station,  no  degree, 
^'rom  this  contagious  taint  of  sorrow  free.'     Prior. 

4.  A  spot;  a  soil;  a  blemish. 
Now  I 

Unspeak  mine  own  detraction;  here  abjure 
The  tai^its  and  blames  1  laid  upon  myself.  Shaksp. 
Ta'intless,  lint'i^s.    adj.    [from    taint.'] 
Free  trom  infection;  pure. 

No  humours  gross,  or  frowsy  steams, 
Could  from  bcr  taintless  body  flow.  Swift. 

Ta'inture,  tane'tshure.*^^  n.  s.  \_tinctura^ 
Latin;  teinturcy  French.]  Taint;  tinge; 
defilement. 

See  here  the  faintwre  of  thy  nest, 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless.  Shakspeare- 

To  Take,  tike.  v.  a.  preterit  took;  part, 
pass,  taken,  sometimes  took,  [(aka, 
Islandick;  ey  tek,  I  take;  ey  took,  I 
took.] 
1.  To  receive  what  is  offered:  correlative 
to  ^ive;  opposed  to  vfjuse. 

Then  took  I  the  cup  at  the  Lord's  hand,  and 
made  all  the  nations  to  driok.  Jeremiah. 


Be  thou  advis'd,  thy  black  design  forsake; 
Death  or  this  counsel,  from  Lucippus  take.  WaUo: 

An  honest  man  may  take  a  knave's  advice, 
But  idiots  only  may  be  cozen'ii  twice.         Dryitn. 

Madam,  were  1  as  you,  I'd  lake  her  counsel. 

Philips. 

Distress'd  myself,  lite  you  confm'd  I  live. 
And  therefore  cac  compassion  take  and  give.  Dryd, 

,  To  seize  what  is  not  given. 

In  fetters  one  the  barking  porter  ty'd, 
And  took  him  trembling  from  his  sovereign's  side. 

Dryden. 
.  To  receive. 

No  man  shall  take  the  nether  or  the  upper  mil- 
stouc  to  pleuge.  Dewteronomy. 

To  receive  with  good  or  ill  will. 
For,  what  we  know,  must  be, 
Why^should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
ToAre  it  to  heart?  Shakspeare. 

1  will  frown  as  they  pass  by,  and  let  them  takt 
it  as  they  list.  Shoksprare. 

La  you!  if  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  be  lakei 
it  at  heait.  Shakspeare. 

Damasco,  without  any  more  ado,  yielded  uuto 
the  Turks;  which  the  bassa  (00&  in  so  good  part, 
that  he  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers  to  enter  it. 

Knolles. 
The  king  being  in  a  rage,  took  it  grievously  that 
he  was  mocked.  2  Alaccabees. 

The  queen,  hearing  of  a  declination  of  monar- 
chy, tooA:  it  so  ill  as  she  would  never  after  hear  of 
the  other's  suit.  Bacon. 

A  following  hath  ever  been  a  thing  civil,  and 
well  taken  in  monarchies,  so  it  be  without  too  much 
popularity.  Bacon, 

The  diminution  of  the  power  of  the  nobility  they 
took  very;,heavily.  Clarendon. 

I  hope  you  will  not  expect  from  me  things  de- 
monstrated with  certainty;  but  will  take  it  well  that 
I  should  offer  at  a  new  thing.  Graunt. 

If  I  have  been  a  little  pilfering,  I  take  it  bitterly 
of  thee  to  tell  me  of  it.  Dryden. 

The  sole  advice  1  could  give  him  in  conscience, 
would  be  that  which  he  would  take  ill,  and  not  fol- 
low. Swift. 

5.  To  lay  hold  on;  to  catch  by  surprise 
or  artifice. 

Who  will  believe  a  man  that  hath  no  house,  and 
lodgeth  wheresoever  the  night  laketh  him.    Ecclus. 

They  silenced  those  who  opposed  them,  by  tra- 
ducing them  abroad,  or  taking  advantajie  against 
them  in  the  house.  Clarendon. 

Wise  men  are  overborn  when  taken  at  a  disad- 
vantage. Collier. 

Men  in  their  loose  unguarded  hours  they  take. 
Not  that  themselves  are  wise,  but  others  weak. 

Pope. 

6.  To  snatch;  to  seize. 
I  am  contented  to  dwell  on  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  take  up  any  occasion  to  lead  me  to  its 
contemplation.  Hak. 

7.  To  make  prisoner. 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 

Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Shakspeare. 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'm. 

Shakspeare. 

This  man  was  taken  of  the  Jews,  and  should  have 

been  killed.  Jets. 

They  entering  with  wonderful  celerity  on  every 

side,  slew  and  took  three  hundred  janizaries. 

Knolles, 

.  To  captivate  with  pleasure;  to  delight; 
to  engage. 

More  than  history  can  pattern,  thou  devis'd 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.  Shakspeare. 

I  long 
To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely.  Slmkspeare. 

Let  her  not  take  thee  with  her  eyelids.  Proverbs. 

Taken  by  Perkin's  amiable  behaviour,  he  enter- 
tained him  as  became  the  person  of  Richard  duke 
of  York.  Bacon. 
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Their  song  was  partial,  but  the  harmony 
Suspended  hell,  and  took  with  ravishment 
The  thronging  audience.  Miltmi. 

If  I  renouuce  virtue,  though  naked,  then  I  do  it 
tet  more  when  she  is  thus  beautified  on  purpose  to 
allure  the  eye,  and  take  the  heart.    Decay  of  Piety. 

This  beauty  shines  through  some  men's  actions, 
sets  off  all  that  they  do,  and  takes  all  they  come 
near.  Locke. 

Cleombrotus  was  so  taken  with  this  prospect,  that 
he  had  no  patience.  Wake. 

9.  To  entrap;  to  catch  in  a  snare. 

Take  us  the  foxes,  that  spoil  the  vines.        Cant. 

10.  To  understand  in  any  particular  sense 
or  manner. 

The  words  are  more  properly  taken  for  the  air 
or  aether  than  the  heavens.  Raleigh 

You  take  me  right,  Eupolis;  for  there  is  no  pos- 
sibility of  an  holy  war  Bacon 

I  take  it,  and  iron  brass,  called  white  brass,  hath 
some  mixture  of  tin  to  help  the  lustre.  Bacon. 

Why,  now  jou  take  me:  these  aie  rites. 
That  grace  love's  days,  and  crown  his  nights: 
These  are  the  motions  1  would  see.       Ben  Jonson. 

Give  them  one  simple  idea,  and  see  that  they  take 
it  right,  and  perfectly  comprehend  it.  Locke- 

Chai-ity,  taken  in  its  largest  extent,  is  nothing 
else  but  the  sincere  love  of  God  and  our  neighbour 

Wake. 

11.  To  exact. 

Take  no  usury  of  him  or  increase.        Leviticus. 

12.  To  get;  to  have;  to  appropriate. 

And  the  king  of  Sodom  said  unto  Abram,  Give 
me  the  persons,  and  take  the  goods  to  thyself. 

Genesis. 

13.  To  use;  to  employ. 

This  man  always  takes  time,  and  ponders  things 
maturely  before  he  passes  judgment.  Watts. 

14.  To  blast;  to  infect. 

Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness!  Shakspeare. 

15.  To  judge  in  favour  ot;  to  adopt. 
The  nicest  eye  could  no  distinction  make. 

Where  lay  the  advantage,  or  what  side  to  lake. 

Dry  den. 

16.  To  admit  any  thing  bad  from  without. 

I  ought  to  have  a  care 
To  keep  my  wounds  from  taking  air.       Hudibras. 

17.  To  get;  to  procure. 

Striking  stones,  they  took  fire  out  of  them. 

2  J\laccabees- 

18.  To  turn  to;  to  practise. 

If  any  of  the  family  be  distiessed,  order  is  taken 
for  their  relief:  if  any  be  subject  to  vice,  or  take  ill 
courses,  they  are  reproved.  Bacon. 

19.  To  close  in  with;  to  comply  with. 
Old  as  I  am,  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

And  will  to-morrow  thank  thee  with  my  sword. 

Dryden. 

She  to  her  country's  use  resign'd  your  sword. 
And  you,  kind  lover,  took  her  at  her  word.    Dryd. 

I  take  thee  at  thy  word.  Rowe. 

20.  To  form;  to  fix. 

Resolutions  taken  upon  full  debate  were  seldom 
prosecuted  with  equal  resolution.  Clarendon. 

31.  To  catch  in  the  hand;  to  seize. 

He  put  forth  a  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of 
my  head.  Ezekiel. 

I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence.   Dryd. 

22.  To  admit;  to  suffer. 

Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Now  take  the  mould:  now  bend  tby  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden. 

23.  To  perform  any  action. 
Peradventure  we  shall  prevail  against  him,  and 

lake  our  revenge  on  him.  Jeremiah. 

Uzzah  put  forth  his  hand  to  the  ark,  and  took 
hold  of  it,  for  the  oxen  shook  it.  2  Samiul. 

Taking  my  leave  of  them,  I  went  into  Macedonia. 
2  Corinthians. 

TOL.  II. 


Before  I  proceed,  1  would  take  some  breath. 

Bacon. 

His  wind  he  neverfoojt  whilst  the  cup  was  at  his 

mouth,  but  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with  one 

breath.  Hakewill. 

A  long  sigh  he  drew, 
And,  his  voice  failing,  took  his  last  adieu.  Dryden. 

The  Sabine  Clausus  came. 
And  from  afai-  at  Di^ops  took  his  aim.        Dryden. 

Her  lovei*s'  names  in  order  to  run  o'er, 
The  girl  took  breath  full  thirty  times  and  more. 

Dryden. 
Heighten'd  revenge  he  should  have  took; 
He  should  have  burnt  his  tutor's  book.  Prior. 

The  husband's  affairs  made  it  necessary  for  him 
to  take  a  voyage  to  Naples.  Spectator. 

I  took  a  walk  in  Lincoln's  Inn  garden.       Tatter. 
The  Carthaginian  took  his  seat,  and  Pompey  en- 
tered with  great  dignity  in  his  own  person.    Taller. 
1  am  possessed  of  power  and  credit,  can  gratify 
my  favourites,  and  tdce  vengeance  of  my  enemies. 

Sicift. 

24.  To  receive  into  the  mind. 

VVhen  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and  John, 
they  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been 
with  Jesus.  ^cts. 

It  appeared  in  his  face,  that  he  took  great  con- 
tentment in  this  our  question.  Bacon. 

Doctor  More,  in  his  Ethicks,  reckons  this  parti- 
cular inclination,  to  take  a  prejudice  against  a  man 
for  his  looks,  among  the  smaller  vices  of  morality, 
and  names  it  a  prosopolepsia.  Spectator. 

A  student  should  never  satisfy  himself  with  bare 
attendance  on  lectures,  unless  be  clearly  takes  up 
the  sense.  Watts. 

25.  To  go  into. 

When  news  were  brought  that  the  French  king 
besieged  Constance,  he  posted  to  the  sea-coast  to 
take  ship.  Camden. 

Tygers  and  lions  are  not  apt  to  take  the  water. 

Hale 

26.  To  go  along;  to  follow;  to  pursue. 
The  joyful  short-liv'd  news,  soott  spread  around. 

Took  the  same  train.  Dryden- 

Observing  still  the  motions  of  their  flight. 
What  course  they  took,  what  happy  signs  they  shew. 

Dryden. 

27.  To  swallow;  to  receive. 

Consider  the  insatisfaction  of  several  bodies,  and 
of  their  appetite  to  take  in  others.  Bacon. 

Turkeys  take  down  stones,  having  found  in  the 
gizzard  of  one  no  less  than  seven  hundred.  Brown. 

28.  To  swallow  as  a  medicine. 

Tell  an  ignoramus  in  place  to  his  face  that  he  has 
a  wit  above  all  the  world,  and,  as  fulsome  a  dose  as 
you  give  him,  he  shall  readily  take  it  down,  and  ad- 
mit the  commendation,  though  bj  cannot  believe 
the  thing.  South. 

Upon  this  assurance  he  took  physick.         Locke, 

29.  To  choose  one  of  more. 

Take  to  thee  from  among  the  cherubim 
Thy  choice  of  flaming  warriors.  Milton. 

Either  but  one  man,  or  all  men  are  kings;  take 
which  you  please,  it  dissolves  the  bonds  of  govern- 
ment. Locke. 

30.  To  copy. 

Our  Phoenix  queen  was  ponrtray'd  too  so  bright, 
Beauty  alone  could  beauty  take  so  right.     Dryden. 

3 1 .  To  convey;  to  carry;  to  transport. 
Carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet, 

Take  all  his  company  along  with  him.    Shak^eare. 

He  sat  him  down  in  a  street;  for  no  man  took 

them  into  his  house  to  lodging.  Judges. 

32.  To  fasten  on;  to  seize. 
Wheresoever  he  taketh  him,  he  tcareth  him;  and 

he  foameth.  Mark. 

No  temptation  hath  taken  you,  but  such  as  is 
common  to  man.  l  Cwinthians 

When  the  frost  and  rain  have  taken  them,  they 
groAv  dangerous.  Temple. 

At  first  they  warm,  then  scorch,  and  then  they 
take, 
Now  with  long  necks  from  side  to  side  they  feed; 
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At  length  grown  strong  their  mother  fire  forsake, 
And  a  new  colony  of  flames  succeed.  Dryden. 

No  beast  will  eat  sour  grass  till  the  frost  hath 
taken  it.  Mortimer. 

In  burning  of  stubble,  take  care  to  plow  the  land 
up  round  the  field,  that  the  fije  may  not  take  the 
liedges.  Mortimer 

33.  Not  to  refuse;  to  accept. 

Tafce  no  satisfaction  for  the  Ufo  of  a  murderer, 
he  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  JVumfcers. 

Thou  tak'st  thy  mother's  word  too  far,  said  he. 
And  hast  usurp'd  thy  boasted  pedigree.       Dryden. 

He  that  should  demand  of  him  how  begetting  a 
child  gives  the  father  absolute  power  over  him, 
will  find  him  answer  nothing:  we  are  to  take  his 
word  for  this.  Locke. 

Who  will  not  receive  clipped  money  whilst  he 
sees  the  great  receipt  of  the  exchequer  admits  it, 
and  the  bank  and  goldsmiths  will  take  it  of  him.' 

Locke. 

34.  To  adopt. 

I  will  take  you  to  me  for  a  people,  and  I  will  be 
to  you  a  God.  Exodus. 

35.  To  change  with  respect  to  place. 
When  he  departed,  he  look  out  two  pence,  and 

gave  them  to  the  host.  Lvke. 

He  put  bis  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  when  he 
took  it  out,  it  was  leprous.  Exodtis. 

If  you  slit  the  artery,  thrust  a  pipe  into  it,  and 
cast  a  straight  ligature  upon  that  part  containing 
the  pipe,  the  artery  will  not  beat  below  the  ligature; 
yet  do  but  take  it  off,  and  it  will  beat  immediately. 

Ray. 

Lovers  slung  themselves  from  the  top  of  the  pre- 
cipice into  the  sea,  where  they  were  sometimes 
taken  up  alive.  Addison. 

36.  To  separate. 

A  multitude,  how  great  soever,  brings  not  a  man 
any  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  inexhaustible  stock  of 
number,  where  still  there  remains  as  much  to  be 
added  as  if  none  were  (aA:en  out.  Locke. 

The  living  fabrick  now  in  pieces  take, 
Of  eveiy  part  due  observation  make ; 
All  which  such  art  discovers.  Blackmore. 

37.  To  admit. 

Let  not  a  widow  be  taken  into  the  number  under 
threescore.  1  Timothy. 

Though  so  much  of  heaven  appears  in  my  make, 
The  foulest  impressions  I  easily  take.  Swift. 

38.  To  pursue;  to  go  in. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd  (ooit  his  way.  Milton. 

To  the  port  she  takes  her  way. 
And  stands  upon  the  margin  of  the  sea.       Dryden. 

Where  injur'd  Nisus  takes  his  airy  course.  Dryd. 

Give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  her  way.  Dryden. 

It  was  her  fortune  once  to  take  her  way 
Along  the  sandy  margin  of  the  sea.  Dryden. 

39.  To  receive  any  temper  or  disposition 
of  mind. 

They  shall  not  take  shame.  Micali. 

Thou  hast  scourged  me,  and  hast  taken  pity  on 
me.  TobU. 

They  take  delight  in  approaching  to  God.  Isaidi. 

Take  a  good  heart,  O  Jerusalem.  Baruch. 

Men  die  in  desire  of  some  things  which  they  take 
to  heart.  Bacon. 

Few  are  so  wicked  as  to  take  delight 
In  crimes  unprofitable.  Dryden. 

Children,  kept  out  of  ill  company,  take  a  pride 
to  behave  themselves  prettily,  perceiving  themselves 
esteemed.  Locke. 

40.  To  endure;  to  bear. 

I  can  be  as  quiet  as  any  body  with  those  that  are 
quarrelsome,  and  be  as  troublesome  as  another  when 
I  meet  with  those  that  will  take  it.         VEstrange. 

Won't  you  then  take  a  jest.>  Spectator. 

He  met  with  such  a  reception  as  those  only  de- 
serve who  are  content  to  take  it.  Swift. 

41.  To  draw;  to  derive. 

The  firm  belief  of  a  future  judgment  is  the  most 
forcible  motive  to  a  good  life,  because  taken  from 
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this  consideration  of  the  most  lasting  happiness  and 
misery  TiUotson. 

42.  To  leap;  to  jump  over. 

That  hand  which  had  the  strength,  ev'n  at  your 
door, 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch. 

Shakspeare. 

43.  To  assume. 

Fit  you  to  ihe  cnstom, 
And  take  V  ye,  as  your  predecessors  haTC, 
Your  honour  with  your  form.  Shakspeare. 

I  take  liberty  to  say,  that  these  propositions  are 
so  far  from  having  an  universal  assent,  that  to  a 
great  part  of  mankind  they  are  not  known.    Locke. 

44.  To  allow;  to  admit. 
Take  not  any  term,  howsoever  authorized  by  the 

language  of  the  schools,  to  stand  for  any  thing  till 
you  have  an  idea  of  it.  Locke- 

Chemists  take,  in  our  present  controversy,  some- 
thing for  granted,  which  they  ought  to  prove.  Boyle 

1  took  your  weak  excuses.  Dryden 

45.  To  receive  with  fondness. 
1  lov'd  you  still,  and 

Took  you  into  my  bosom.  Dryden. 

47    To  carry  out  lor  use. 

He  commanded  them  that  they  should  take  no- 
thing for  their  journey  save  a  staff.  Mark. 
47.  To  suppose;  to  receive  in  thought;  to 
entertain  in  opinion. 

This  I  take  it 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations.        Shaksp. 

The  spirits  that  are  in  all  tangible  bodies  are 
scarce  known:  sometimes  they  take  them  for  va- 
cuum, whereas  they  are  the  most  active  of  bo:iies. 

Bacon. 

He  took  himself  to  have  deserved  as  much  as  any 
man,  .n  contributing  more,  and  appearing  sooner  in 
their  first  approach  towards  rebellion      Clarendon. 

Is  a  man  unfortunate  in  marriage.'  Still  it  is  be- 
cause he  was  deceived;  and  so  took  that  for  virtue 
and  affection  which  was  nothing  but  vice  in  a  dis- 
guise. Sou«/i. 

Depraved  appetites  cause  us  often  to  take  that 
for  true  imitation  of  nature  which  has  no  resem- 
blance of  it.  Dryden. 

So  soft  his  tresses,  fiU'd  with  trickling  pearl. 
You  doubt  his  sex,  and  take  him  for  a  girl.        Tate. 

Time  is  taken  for  so  much  of  infinite  duration  as 
is  measured  out  by  the  great  bodies  of  the  universe. 

Locke. 

They  who  would  advance  in  knowledge  should 
lay  down  this  as  a  fundamental  rule,  not  to  take 
words  for  things.  Locke. 

Few  will  take  a  proposition  which  amounts  to  no 
more  than  this,  that  God  is  plensed  with  the  doing 
of  what  he  himself  commands,  for  an  innate  moral 
principle,  since  it  teaches  so  little.  Locke. 

Some  tories  will  take  you  for  a  whig,  some  whigs 
will  take  you  for  a  tory.  Pope- 

As  I  take  it,  the  two  principal  branches  of  preach- 
ing are,  to  tell  the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and 
then  to  convince  them  that  it  is  so.  Swift. 

48.  To  separate  for  one's  self  from  any 
quantity;  to  remove  for  one's  self  from 
any  place. 

I  will  take  of  them  for  priests.  Isaiah. 

Hath  God  assayed  to  take  a  nation  from  the  midst 
of  another.'  Deuteronomy. 

I  might  have  taken  her  to  me  to  wife.      Genesis. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  be  was  not,  for 
God  took  him.  ^        p"'^- 

Four  heifers  from  bis  female  store  he  took.  Dryd. 

49.  Not  to  leave;  not  to  omit. 
The  discourse  here  is  about  ideas,  which  he  says 

are  real  things,  and  we  see  in  God:  in  taktn^  this 
along  with  me,  to  make  it  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  the  argument  must  stand  thus.  Locke. 
Young  gentlemen  ought  not  only  to  take  along 
with  them  a  clear  idea  of  the  antiquities  of  medals  ^ 
and  figures,  but  likewise  to  exercise  their  arithme-  j 
tick  in  reducing  the  sums  of  money  to  those  in  their 
•WD  country.  ^rbvlhnot. 


50.  To  receive  payments. 
Never  a  wife  leads  a  better  life  than  she  does; 

do  what  she  will,  take  all,  pay  all.         Shakspeare. 

51.  To  obtain  by  mensuration. 
The  knight  coming  to  the  layloi  s  to  take  measure 

of  his  gown,  perceiveth  the  like  gown  cloth  lying 

there.  Camden- 

Witb  a  two  foot  rule  in  his  hand  measuriiij;  my 

walls,  be  took  the  dimensions  of  my  room.      Swift. 

52.  To  withdraw. 
Honeycomb,  on  the  verge  of  threescore,  took  me 

aside,  and  asked  me,  whether  I  would  advist  him 
to  marry?  Spectator 

53.  To  seize  with  a   transitory  impulse; 
to  affect  so  as  not  to  last. 

Tiberius,  noted  for  his  niggardly  temper,  only 
gave  bis  attendants  their  diet;  but  once  he  was 
(afeen  with  a  fit  of  generosity,  and  divided  them  into 
three  classes.  ^rbulhnot. 

54.  To  comprise;  to  comprehend. 
We  always  take  the  account  of  a  future  state  into 

our  schemes  about  the  concerns  of  this  world. 

^tlerbury. 

Had  those  who  would  persuade  us  'Vat  there  are 

innate  principles,  not  taken  them  together  in  gross, 

but  considered  separately  the  parts,  they  vvould  not 

have  been  so  forward  to  believe  they  were  innate. 

Locke. 

55.  To  have  recourse  to. 
A  sparrow  took  a  bush  just  as  an  eagle  made  a 

stoop  at  an  hare.  VEstravge. 

The  cat  presently  takes  a  tree,  and  sees  the  poor 

fox  torn  to  pieces.  VEstran-je. 

56.  To  produce;  to  suffer;  to  be  produced. 
No  purposes  whatsoever  which  are  meant  for  the 

good  of  that  land  will  prosper,  or  take  good  effect. 

Spenser. 

57.  To  catch  in  the  mind. 
These  do  best  who  take  material  hints  to  be  judged 

by  history.  Locke. 

58.  To  hire;  to  rent. 
If  three  ladies  like  a  luckless  play, 

Take  the  whole  house  upon  ihe  poet's  day.      Pope. 

59.  To  engage  in;  to  be  active  in. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts;   make  the   case 

yours; 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son; 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd; 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part. 
And  in  your  pow'r  so  silencing  your  son.      Shaksp. 

60.  To  incur;  to  receive  as  it  happens. 
In  streams,  my  boy,  and  rivers  take  thy  chance; 

There  swims,  said  he,  thy  whole  inheritance. 

Mdison. 
Now  take  your  turn;  and,  as  a  brother  shou'd. 
Attend  your  brother  to  the  Stygian  flood.     Dryden. 

61.  To  admit  m  copulation. 
Five  hundred  asses  yearly  took  the  horse. 

Producing  mules  of  greater  speed  and  force. 

Sandys, 

62.  To  catch  eagerly. 
Drances  took  the  world;  who  grudg'd  long  since, 

The  rising  glories  of  the  Daunian  prince.    Dryden. 

63.  To  use  as  an  oath  or  expression. 
Thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  the  Lord  in  vain. 

Exodus. 

64.  To  seize  as  a  disease. 
They  that  come  abroad  after  these  showers,  are 

commonly  taken  with  sickness.  Bacon. 

I  am  taken  on  the  sudden  with  a  swimming  in  my 

head.  Dryden. 

65.  To  Take  away.    To  deprive  of. 
If  any  take  away  from  the  hook  of  this  prophecy, 

God  shall  take  away  his  part  out  of  the  book  of  life. 

Revelation. 

The  bill  for  taking  away  the  votes  of  bishops  was 
called  a  bill  for  taking  away  all  temporal  jurisdic- 
tion. Clarendon. 

Many  dispersed  objects  breed  confusion,  and  take 
away  from  the  picture  that  grave  majesty  which 
gives  beauty  to  the  piece.  Dryden. 


You  should  be  hunted  like  n  beast  of  prey, 
By  your  own  law  1  take  your  life  atray.       Prydiru 

The  funVal  pomp  which  to  your  kings  you  pay, 
Is  all  I  want,  and  all  yuu  take  away.  Dryden. 

One  who  gives  another  any  thing  has  not  always 
a  right  to  take  it  atray  again.  Locke. 

Not  foes  nor  fortune  lake  this  pow'r  away, 
And  is  my  Abeiard  less  kind  than  they?  Popt. 

66.  7o  Take  away.    To  set  aside;  to  re- 
move. 

If  we  take  aivay  consciousness  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  it  will  be  bard  to  know  wherein  to  place  per- 
sonal identity  Locke. 

67.  To  Take  care.  To  be  careful;  to  bo 
solicitiHis  for;  to  superintend. 

Thou  shalt  not  muzzle  the  ox  that  trcadeth  out 
the  corn.     Doth  God  take  care  for  oxen? 

1  Corinthians. 

68.  To  Take  care.  To  be  cautious;  to  be 
vigilant. 

69.  To  Take  course.    To  have  recourse 
to  measures. 

They  meant  to  take  a  course  to  deal  with  parti- 
culars  by  reconcilements,  and  cared  not  for  any 
head  Bacon. 

The  violence  of  storming  is  the  course  which  God 
is  forced  to  takr  for  the  destroying,  hut  cannot, 
without  changing  the  course  of  nature,  for  the  con- 
verting, of  sinners.  Damniond. 

70.  ToTakkcIowti.  To  crush;  to  reduce; 
to  suppress. 

Do  you  think  he  is  now  so  dangerous  an  enemy 
as  he  is  counted,  or  that  it  is  so  hard  to  take  him 
down  as  some  suppose?  Spenser. 

Take  down  their  mettle,  keep  them  lean  and  bare. 

Dryden. 

Lacqueys  were  never  so  saucy  and  pragmatical 
as  now,  and  he  should  be  glad  to  see  them  taken 
down-  Addison, 

71.  To  Take  down.    To  swallow;  to  take 
by  the  mouth. 

We  cannot  take  down  the  lives  of  living  crea- 
tures, which  some  of  the  Paracelsians  say,  if  they 
could  be  taken  down,  would  make  us  immortal: 
the  next  fov  subtilty  of  operation,  to  take  bodies 
putrefied,  such  as  may  be  easily  taken.         Bacon. 

72.  To  Take  from.     To  derogate;  to  de- 
tract. 

It  takes  not  from  you,  that  you  were  born  with 
principles  of  generosity;  but  it  adds  to  you,  that 
you  have  cultivated  nature.  Dryden. 

73.  To  Takk  from.    To  deprive  of. 
Conversation  will  add  to  their  knowledge,  but  be 

too  apt  to  take  from  their  virtue.  Locke. 

Gentle  gods,  take  my  breath /rom  me.      Shaksp. 
I  will  smite  thee,  and  take  thine  head /rom  thee. 

1  Samvtl. 

74.  To  Take  heed.     To  be  cautious;  to 
beware. 

7(fce  heed  of  a  mischievous  man.    Ecclesiaslieus. 
Take  heed  lest  passion 
Sway  thy  judgment  to  do  aught.  J\IUto*. 

Children  to  serve  their  parents'  int'rests  live: 
Take  heed  what  doom  against  yourself  you  give. 

Dryden, 

75.  To  Take  heed  to.  To  attend. 
Nothing  sweeter  than  to  take  heed  unto  the  com- 
mandments of  the  Lord.  EccUsiasticui. 

76.  To  Take  in.  To  enclose. 
Upon  the  sea-coast  are  parcels  of  land  that  would 

pay  well  for  the  taking  in.  Mortimer. 

77.  To  Take  in.  To  lessen;  to  contract: 
as,  he  took  in  his  sails. 

78.  To  Take  in.  To  cheat;  to  gull:  as, 
the  cunning  ones  were  taken  in.  A  low 
vulgar  phrase. 

79.  To  Take  in  hand.     To  undertake. 
Till  there  were  a  perfect  reformation,  nothing 

would  prosper  that  they  took  in  hand.     Clarendon- 
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80.  To  Take  in.    To  comprise;  to  com- 
prehend. 

These  heads  are  sufficient  for  the  explication  of 
this  whole  matter;  taking  xn  some  additional  dis- 
courses, which  make  the  work  more  even.  Burnet. 

This  love  of  our  country  takes  in  our  families, 
friends,  and  acquaintance.  Jlddison. 

The  disuse  of  a  tucker  has  enlarged  the  neck  of 
a  fiae  woman,  that  at  present  it  takes  in  almost 
half  the  body.  Jlddison. 

Of  these  matters  no  satisfactory  account  can  be 
given  by  any  mechanical  hypothesis,  without  ta/cidg- 
in  the  superintendence  of  the  great  Creator. 

Derham. 

81.  Tb  Take  m.    To  admit. 

An  opinion  brought  into  his  head  by  course,  be- 
cause be  heard  himself  called  a  father,  rather  than 
any  kindness  that  he  found  in  bis  own  heart,  made 
him  takt  us  in-  Sidney. 

A  great  vessel  full,  being  drawn  into  bottles,  and 
then  the  'iquur  put  again  into  the  vessels,  will  not 
fill  the  vessel  again  so  full  as  it  was,  but  that  it  may 
take  in  mure.  Bacon. 

Porter  was  taken  in  not  only  as  a  bed-chamber 
servant,  but  as  an  useful  instrument  for  his  skill  in 
the  Spanish.  ly'otton. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  lake  in  all;  and  verge  enough  for  more.  Dryd. 

The  sight  and  touch  talceinCvom  the  same  object 
different  ideas.  Locke. 

There  is  the  same  irregularity  in  my  plantations: 
I  take  in  none  that  do  not  naturally  rejoice  in  the 
soil.  Spectator. 

82.  To  Take  in.    To  win  by  conquest. 
He  sent  .^san-aga  with  the  janizaries,  and  pieces 

of  great  ordnance,  to  lake  in  the  other  cities  of 
Tunis  Kndles. 

Should  a  great  beauty  resolve  to  take  me  fti  with 
the  artillery  of  her  eyes,  it  would  be  as  vain  as  for  a 
thief  to  set  upon  a  new-robbed  passenger.  Suckling. 

Open  places  are  easily  taken  in,  and  towns  not 
strongly  fortified,  make  but  a  weak  resistance. 

Felton. 

83.  To  Take  in.    To  receive  locally. 
We  went  before,  and  sailed  unto  Assos,  there  in- 
tending to  take  in  Paul.  Jicls. 

That  which  men  take  in  by  education  is  next  to 
that  which  is  natural.  Tillotson 

As  no  acid  is  in  an  animal  body  but  must  be 
taken  in  by  the  mouth,  so  if  it  is  not  subdued  it 
may  get  into  the  blood.  .ArbxUhnot. 

84.  To  Take  in     To  receive  mentally. 
Though  a  created  understanding  can  never  take 

in  the  fulness  of  the  divine  excellencies,  yet  so 
much  as  it  can  receive  is  of  greater  value  than  any 
other  object.  Hale. 

The  idea  of  extension  joins  itself  so  inseparably 
with  all  visible  qualities,  that  it  suffers  to  see  no  one 
without  taking  in  impressions  of  extension  too. 

Locke. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  most  enlarged  under- 
standing to  frame  one  new  simple  idea  in  the  mind, 
not  laKen  in  by  the  ways  aforementioned.       Locke. 

A  man  can  never  have  taken  in  his  full  measure 
of  knowledge  before  he  is  hurried  off  the  stage 

Jlddison. 

Let  him  take  in  the  instructions  you  give  bim,  in 
a  way  suited  to  his  natural  inclination.  IVatts. 

Some  genius  can  (aJice  in  a  long  tiain  of  proposi- 
tions. Watts. 

85.  To  Take  notice.   To  observe. 

86.  To  Take  notice.   To  show  by  any  act 
that  observation  is  made. 

Some  laws  restiained  the  extravagant  power 
of  the  nobility,  the  diminution  wliereof  they  took 
very  heavily,  though  at  that  time  tney  took  little 
notice  of  It.  Clarendon, 

87.  i  0  I'ake  oath.    To  swear. 

The  king  of  Babylon  is  come  to  Jerusalem,  and 
hath  taken  of  the  king's  seed,  and  of  bim  taken  an 
ocUh.  Ezekiel. 


We  take  all  oath  of  secrecy,  for  the  concealing  of 
those  inventions  which  we  think  fit  to  keep  secret. 

Bacon. 
88.  To  Take  off.  To  invalidate;  to  de- 
stroy; to  remove.  When  it  is  immedi- 
ately followed  by  from,  without  an  ac- 
cusative, it  may  be  considered  either  as 
elliptically  suppressing  the  accusative, 
or  as  being  neutral. 

You  must  forsake  this  room  and  go  with  us; 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off, 
And  Cassio  rules  in  Cyprus.  Shakspeare. 

The  ciuel  ministers 
Took  off  her  life.  Shakspeare- 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and  the 
misled  multitudes  return  to  their  obedience,  such  an 
extent  of  mercy  is  honourable.  Bacon. 

Sena  losetb  its  windiness  by  decocting;  and  sub- 
tile or  windy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incension  or 
evaporation.  Bacon 

To  stop  schisms,  take  off  the  principal  authors  by 
winning  and  advancing  them,  rather  than  enrage 
them  by  violence.  Bacon. 

What  taketh  off  the  objection  is,  that  in  judging 
scandal  we  are  to  look  to  the  cause  whence  it 
Cometh.  Bishop  Sanderson 

The  promises,  the  terrors,  or  the  authority  of  the 
commander,  must  be  the  tupick  whence  that  argu- 
ment is  drawn;  and  all  force  of  these  is  taken  off 
by  this  doctrine.  Hammond. 

It  will  not  be  unwelcome  to  these  worthies,  who 
endeavour  the  advancement  of  learning,  as  being 
likely  to  find  a  clear  progression  when  so  many  un- 
truths are  taken  off  Broicn. 
This  takes  not  off  the  force  of  our  present  evi- 
dence.                                                      Stillingfleet. 
If  the  mark,  by  hindering  its  exportation,  makes 
it  less  valuable,  the  melting-pot  can  easily  lake  it 
off.  Locke. 
A  mau's  understanding  failing  him,  would  take 
off  that  presumption  most  men  have  of  themselves. 

Locke. 

It  shews  virtue  in  the  fairest  light,  and  takes  off 

from  the  deformity  of  vice.  .^ddisnn 

When  we  would  take  off  from  the  reputation  of 

an  action,  we  ascribe  it  to  vain-glory  Mdison. 

This  takes  off  from  the  elegance  of  our  tongue, 

but  expresses  our  ideas  in  the  readiest  manner. 

Mdison. 

The  justices  decreed,  to  take  off  a  halfpenny  in 

a  quart  from  the  price  of  ale.  Swift. 

How  many  lives  have  been  lost  in  hot  blood,  and 

how  many  are  likely  to  be  takenoff  ia  cold!  Blount. 

Favourable  names  aie  put  upon  ill  ideas,  to  take 

off  the  odium.  ff'atts. 

89.  To  Take  off.    To  withhold;  to  with- 
draw. 

He  perceiving  that  we  were  willing  to  say  some- 
what, in  great  courtesy  took  us  off  and  conde- 
scended to  ask  us  questions.  Bacon. 

Your  present  distemper  is  not  so  troublesome  as 
to  take  you  r/^from  all  satisfaction.  Wake. 

There  is  nothing  more  resty  and  ungovernable 
than  our  thoughts:  they  will  not  be  directed  what 
objects  to  pursue,  nor  be  taken  off  from  those  they 
have  once  fixed  on;  but  run  away  with  a  man  in 
pursuit  of  those  ideas  they  have  in  view,  let  him  do 
what  he  can.  Locke. 

Keep  foreign  ideas  from  taking  off  our  mind 
from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

He  has  taken  you  offhy  a  peculiar  instance  of  his 
mercy,  from  the  vanities  and  temptations  of  the 
world.  Wake. 

90.  To  Take  off.    To  swallow. 
Were  the  pleasure  of  drinking  accompanied,  the 

moment  a  man  takes  off  his  glass,  with  that  sick 
stomach  which,  in  some  men,  follows  not  many 
hours  after,  no  body  would  ever  let  wine  touch  his 
I'ps.  Locke. 

91.  To  Take  off.    To  purchase. 
Corn,  in  plenty,  the  labourer  may  have  at  his 

own  rate,  else  he'll  aoi  lake  Uoff  the faxmer's hands 
for  wages.  Locke. 
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The  Spaniards  having  no  commodities  that  we 
will  tdce  off,  above  the.  value  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  cannot  pay  os.  Locke. 

There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  ti-ansporting  our 
best  wheaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us  to 
take  0^ yearly  so  many  ton  of  sUaw  hats.       Swift. 

92.  7'o  Take  off.    To  copy. 
Take  offM  their  models  in  wood.  wJJdisOTi. 

93.  To  Take  off.    To  find  place  for. 
The  multiplying  of  nobility  brings  a  state  to  ne- 
cessity; and,  iu  like  manner,  when  more  are  bred 
scholars  than  preferments  can  take  off.  Bacon. 

94.  To  Take  off.     lo  remove. 
When  Moses  went  in,  he  took  the  veil  off  until 

he  came  out.  Exodus 

If  any  would  reign  and  take  up  all  the  Ume,  let 

him  tdce  them  off,  and  bring  others  on.  Bacon. 

95.  To  Take   order  nuith.    To  check;  to 
take  course  with. 

Though  he  would  have  turned  his  teeth  upon 
Spain,  yet  he  was  taken  order  with  before  it  came 
to  that.  Bacon. 

96.  To  Take  out.  To  remove  from  within 
any  place. 

Griefs  are  green; 
And  all  thy  friends  which  thou  must  make  thy 

friends 
Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out. 

Shakspeare. 

97.  To  Take  /lart.     To  share. 
Take  part  in  rejoicing  for  the  victory  over  the 

Turks.  popg^ 

98.  To  Take  filace.    To  prevail;  to  have 
effect. 

Where  arms  take  place,  all  other  pleas  are  vain; 
Love  taught  me  force,  and  force  shall  love  maintain. 

Dryden. 

The  debt  a  man  owes  his  father,  takes  place,  and 
gives  the  father  a  right  to  inherit.  Locke. 

99.  To  Take  ufi.  To  borrow  upon  credit 
or  interest. 

The  smooth  pates  now  wear  nothing  but  hi^h 
shoes;  and  if  a  man  is  through  with  them  in  honest 
taking  up,  they  stand  upon  security.       Shakspeare. 

We  take  up  corn  for  them,  that  we  may  eat  and 
••^e.  J^ehemwh. 

She  to  the  merchant  goes, 
Rich  crystals  of  the  rock  she  takes  up  there, 
Huge  agat  vases  and  old  china  ware.  Dryden. 

I  have  anticipated  already,  and  taken  up  from 
Boocace  before  I  come  to  him.  Dryden. 

Men,  for  want  of  due  payment,  are  forced  to 
take  up  the  necessaries  of  life  at  almost  double  value. 

Swift. 

100.  To  Take  ufi.    To  be  ready  for;  to 
engage  with. 

His  divisions  are,  one  power  against  the  French; 
And  one  against  Glendower;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.  Shakspeare. 

101.  /ol.AKBufi.  To  apply  to  the  use 
of. 

We  took  up  arms,  not  to  revenge  ourselves. 
But  free  the  commonwealth.  Jlddison. 

lu2.    To  Take  ti/i.    To  begin. 

They  shall  fafce  wp  a  lamentation  for  me.  Ezekiel. 

Princes'  friendship,  which  they  take  up  upon  the 
accounts  of  judgment  and  merit,  they  most  times 
lay  down  out  of  humour.  South. 

103.  To  1'ake  u/1.  To  fasten  with  a  liga- 
ture passed  under.  A  term  of  chirur- 
gery. 

A  large  vessel  opened  by  incision  must  be  taken 
up  before  you  proceed.  Sharp. 

104.  To  Take  ufi.     To  engross;   to  en- 

g-k''         .        .       . 

Ov  inach  anxiety  in  worldly  things  takes  up 
the  miuu,  uardly  adu.itting  so  much  as  a  thouvht  of 

Take  my  esteem:  ^^  ' 
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If  from  my  heart  you  ask  or  hope  for  more, 

I  grieve  the  place  is  taken  up  before.  Dryden. 

I  intended  to  have  left  the  stage,  to  which  my 
genius  Dcver  much  inclined  me,  for  a  work  which 
would  have  taken  up  my  life  in  the  performance. 

Dryden. 

To  understand  fully  his  particular  calling  in  the 
commonwealth,  and  religion,  which  is  bis  calling, 
as  be  is  a  man,  takes  up  his  whole  time.         Locke 

Every  one  knows  that  mines  alone  furnish  these: 
but  withal,  countries  stored  with  mines  are  poor; 
the  digging  and  refining  of  these  metals  taking  up 
the  labour,  aud  wasting  the  number  of  the  people. 

Locke, 

We  were  so  confident  of  success,  that  most  of  my 
fellow-soldiers  were  taken  up  with  the  same  imagi- 
oatioBB.  Mdison. 

The  following  letter  is  from  an  artist,  now  taken 
up  with  this  invention.  Addison. 

There  is  so  much  time  taken  up  in  the  ceremony, 
that  before  they  enter  on  their  subject  the  dialogue 
is  half  ended.  .Addison. 

The  afiairs  of  religion  and  war  took  up  Coustau- 
tine  so  much,  that  he  had  not  time  to  think  of  trade. 

.^rbulhnot 

When  the  compass  of  twelve  books  is  taken  up 
in  these,  the  reader  will  wonder  by  what  methods 
our  author  could  prevent  being  tedious.  Pope. 

105.  To  Take   up.     To   have   final   re- 
course to. 

Amobius  asserts,  that  men  of  the  finest  parts  and 
learning,  rhetoricians,  lawyers,  physicians,  despising 
the  sentiments  they  had  been  once  fond  of,  took  up 
their  rest  in  the  christian  religion.  Addison. 

106.  To  Take  ufi.    To  seize;  to  catch;  to 
arrest. 

Though  the  sheriff  have  this  authority  to  take  up 
all  such  stragglers,  and  imprison  them,  yet  shall  he 
not  work  that  terror  in  their  hearts  that  a  marshal 
will,  whom  they  know  to  have  power  of  life  and 
death.  Spenser. 

I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down.       Shaksp. 
You  have  taken  up. 
Under  the  counterfeited  zeal  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute.  Shdkspeare. 

107.  To  Take  u/i.    To  admit. 

The  ancients  look  up  experiments  upon  credit, 
and  did  build  great  matters  upon  them.        Bacon. 

108.  To  Take   u/i.     To  answer  by  re- 
proving; to  reprimand. 

One  of  his  relations  took  him  up  roundly,  for 
stooping  so  much  below  the  dignity  of  bis  profes- 
sion. L^Estrange. 

109.  To  Take  ufi.     To  begin  wliere  tlie 
former  left  off. 

The  plot  is  purely  fiction;  for  1  take  it  up  where 
the  history  has  laid  it  down  Dryden. 

Soon  as  the  evening  shades  prevail, 
The  moon  takes  up  the  wond'rous  tale, 
And  nightly  to  the  list'ning  earth 
Repeats  the  story  of  her  birth.  Spectator. 

110.  To  Take  ufi.    To  lift. 
Take  up  these  cloaths  here  quickly: 

Where's  the  cowlstaff?  Shakspeart. 

The  least  things  are  taken  up  by  the  thumb  and 
forefinger:  when  we  would  take  up  a  greater  quan- 
titv,  we  would  use  the  thumb  and  all  the  fingers. 

'  Ray. 

Milo  took  up  a  calf  daily  on  his  shoulders,  and  at 
last  arrived  at  firmness  to  bear  the  bull.         Watts. 

111.  To  Take  ufi.    To  occupy  locally- 
The  people  by  such  thick  throngs  swarmed  to 

the  place,  that  the  chambers  which  opened  towards 
the  scaffold  were  takvn  up.  Hayward. 

All  vicious  enormous  practices  are  regularly  con- 
sequent, where  the  other  hath  token  up  the  lodging. 

Hammond. 

Committees,  for  the  convenience  of  the  common 
council,  who  look  up  the  Guildhall,  sat  in  Grocer's 
Hall.  Clarendon. 

When  my  concernment  takes' up  no  more  room 
than  myself,  then,  so  long  as  I  know  where  to 
breathe,  I  know  also  where  to  be  happy.       Sowt/i. 


These  things  being  compared,  notwithstanding 
the  room  that  mountains  take  up  on  the  dry  land, 
there  would  be  at  least  eight  oceans  required. 

Burnet- 

When  these  waters  were  annihilated,  so  much 

other  matter  must  be  created  to  take  up  their 

places.  Burnet. 

Princes  were  so  taken  up  with  wars,  that  few 

could  write  or  read  besides  those  of  the  long  robes. 

Temple. 
The  buildings  about  took  up  the  whole  space. 

.irbuthnot. 

112.  To  Take  ufi.     To  manage  in  the 
place  of  another. 

I  have  his  horse  to  take  up  the  quarrel.     Shaksp. 

The  greatest  empires  have  had  their  rise  from 
the  pretence  of  taking  up  quarrels,  or  keeping  the 
peace.  VEstrange. 

113.  To  Take.  ufi.    To  comprise. 

I  prefer  in  our  countiyman  the  noble  poem  of 
Palemon  and  Arcite,  which  is  perhaps  not  much 
inferior  to  the  llias,  only  it  takes  up  seven  years. 

Dryden. 

1 14.  To  Take  ufi.   To  adopt;  to  assume. 
God's  decrees  of  salvation  and  damnation  have 

been  taken  up  by  some  of  the  Romish  and  reformed 
churches,  affixing  them  to  men's  particular  entities, 
absolutely  considered.  Hammond. 

The  command  in  war  is  given  to  the  strongest, 
or  to  the  bravest;  and  in  peace,  taken  up  and  exer- 
cised by  the  boldest.  Temple. 

Assurance  is  properly  that  confidence  which  a 
man  takes  up  of  the  pardon  of  his  sins,  upon  such 
grounds  as  the  scripture  lays  down.  South. 

The  French  at»d  we  still  change;  but  here's  the 
curse, 
They  change  for  better,  and  we  change  for  worse: 
They  take  up  our  old  trade  of  conquering. 
And  we  are  taking  theirs  to  dance  aud  sing.  Dryd. 

He  that  will  observe  the  conclusions  men  take 
up,  must  be  satisfied  they  are  not  all  rational. 

Locke. 

Celibacy,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  was  com- 
monly forced,  and  taken  up  under  a  bold  vow. 

.^tterbury. 

Lewis  Baboon  had  taken  up  the  trade  of  clothier, 
without  serving  his  time.  ^rhuthnot. 

Every  man  takes  up  those  interests  in  which  his 
humour  engages  him.  Pope. 

If  those  proceedings  were  observed,  morality  and 
religion  would  soon  become  fashionable  court  vir- 
tues, and  be  taken  up  as  the  only  methods  to  get  or 
keep  employment.  Swift. 

Take  up  no  more  than  you  by  worth  may  claim, 
Lest  soon  you  prove  a  bankiupt  in  your  fame. 

Foung'. 

115.  To  Take  ufi.  To  collect;  to  exact 
a  tax. 

This  great  bassa  was  born  in  a  poor  country  vil- 
lage, and  in  his  childhood  taken  from  his  christian 
parents  by  such  as  take  up  the  tribute  children. 

KnoUes. 

116.  To  Takf.  ufi  on.  To  appropriate  to; 
to  assume;  to  admit  to  be  imputed  to. 

If  I  had  no  more  wit  than  he,  to  take  a  fault 
upon  me  that  he  did,  he  had  been  hang'd  for  't. 

Shakspeare. 

He  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  angels,  but  the 
seed  of  Abraham.  Hebrews 

For  confederates,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  the 
knowledge  how  the  princes  of  Europe,  at  this  day, 
stand  affected  towards  Spain.  Bacon. 

Would  I  could  your  suff'rings  bear; 
Or  once  again  could  some  new  way  invent, 
To  take  upon  myself  your  punishment.        Dryden. 

She  loves  me,  ev'n  to  suffer  for  my  sake; 
And  on  herself  would  my  refusal  take.        Dryden. 

117.  To  Take  ufion.  To  assume;  to  claim 
authority.  The  sense  sometimes  ap- 
proaches to  neutral. 

These  dangerous  iwsafe  lunes  i'  tb'  king!  beshrew 
them: 


He  must  be  told  on  't;  and  he  shall;  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best:  I'll  take  't  upon  me. 

Shakspeare. 
Look  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should. 

Shukspeare. 
This  every  translator  taketh  upon  himself  to  do. 

Felton. 
The  parliament  loofc  upon  them  to  call  an  assem- 
bly of  divines,  to  settle  some  church  controversies, 
of  which  many  were  unfit  to  judge.         Sanderson. 

1  I  8.  This  verb,  like  firendre  in  French,  is 
used  with  endless  multiplicity  of  rela- 
tions. Its  uses  are  so  numerous  that 
they  cannot  easily  be  exemplified;  and 
its  references  to  the  words  governed  by 
it  so  general  and  lax,  that  they  can 
hardly  be  explained  by  any  succedaue- 
ous  terms.  But  commonly  that  is  hard- 
est to  explain  which  least  wants  expli- 
cation. 1  have  expai\ded  this  word  to 
a  vride  diffusion,  which,  I  think,  is  all 
that  could  be  dune. 

To  Take,  take.  v.  n. 

1.  To  direct  the  course;  to  have  a  ten- 
dency to. 

The  inclination  to  goodness,  if  it  issue  not  towards 
men,  it  will  take  unto  other  things.  Bacon. 

The  king  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout; 
but  the  defluxion  taking  also  into  his  breast,  wasted 
his  lungs.  Bacon. 

All  men  being  alarmed  with  it,  and  in  dreadful 
suspense  of  the  event,  some  (oofc  towards  the  pai'k. 

Dryden, 

To  shun  thy  lawless  lust,  the  dying  bride. 
Unwary,  took  along  the  river's  side.  Dryden. 

2.  To  please,  to  gain  reception. 

An  apple  of  Sodom,  though  it  may  entertain  the 
eye  with  a  florid  white  and  red,  yet  fills  the  hand 
with  stench  and  foulness;  fair  in  look  and  rotten 
at  heart,  as  the  gayest  and  most  taking  things  are. 

South. 

Words  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  be  changed 
but  for  the  worse,  must  of  necessity  escape  the 
transient  view  upon  the  theatre,  and  yet  without 
these  a  play  may  take.  Dryden. 

Each  wit  may  praise  it  for  his  own  dear  sake,      ^ 
And  bint  he  writ  it,  if  the  thing  should  take. 

Mdison. 

The  work  may  be  well  performed,  but  will  never 
take  if  it  is  not  set  off  with  proper  scenes.  JIddison. 

May  the  man  grow  wittier  and  wiser  by  finding 
that  this  stuff  will  not  take  nor  please!  and  since  by 
a  little  smattering  in  learning,  and  great  conceit  of 
himself,  he  has  lost  his  religion,  may  he  find  it  again 
by  harder  study  and  an  humbler  mind!        JSentley. 

3.  To  have  the  intended  or  natural  effect. 

In  impressions  from  mind  to  mind,  the  impression 
taketh,  but  is  overcome  by  the  mind  passive  before 
it  work  any  manifest  effect.  Bacon. 

The  clods,  expos'd  to  winter  winds,  will  bake, 
For  putrid  earth  will  best  in  vineyards  take.  Dryd. 

4.  To  catch;  to  fix. 

When  flame  taketh  and  openeth,  it  giveth  a  noise- 
Bacon. 

5.  To  Take  after.  To  learn  of;  to  resem- 
ble; to  imitate. 

Beasts  that  converse 
With  man,  take  after  him,  as  hogs 
Get  pigs  all  th'year,  and  bitches  dogs.    Hudibras. 
VV  e  cannot  but  think  that  he  has  (aA;en  after  a 
good  pattern.  Jltterbury. 

6.  To  Take  in  with.  To  resort  to. 

Men  once  placed  take  in  with  the  contrary  fac- 
tion to  that  by  which  they  enter.  Bacon. 

7.  To  Take  on.  To  be  violently  affected. 

Your  husband  is  in  his  old  tunes  again;  he  so 
takes  on  yonder  with  ray  husband,  that  any  mad- 
ness 1  ever  yet  beheld,  seemed  but  lameness  to  this 
distemper.  Shakspeare. 
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In  horses,  &e  smell  of  a  dead  horse  maketh  Aem 
flyaway,  and  lake  on  as  if  they  were  mad.    Bacon. 

8.  7'o  Takk  on.  To  claim  a  character. 
I  take  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician 

Nor  do  1,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 

Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men; 

But  rather 

To  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 

Our  very  veins  of  life.  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  Take  on.  To  grieve;  to  pine. 

How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Take  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied!     Shaksp. 

10.  To  Takk  to.  To  apply  to;  to  be  fond 

of. 

Have  him  understand  it  as  a  play  of  older  peo- 
ple, and  he  will  take  to  it  of  bimself.  Locke. 

Miss  Betsey  won't  take  to  her  book.  Sicift. 

The  heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  could  never 
take  to  their  books,  yet  are  all  well  enough  quali- 
fied to  sign  a  receipt  for  half  a  year's  rent.    Swift. 

11.  To  Take  to.     To  betake  to;  to  have 
recourse. 

If  I  had  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
more  sense  than  to  have  turned  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels.  Dryden. 

The  callow  storks  with  lizzard  and  with  snake 
Are  fed,  and,  soon  as  ere  to  wing  they  take, 
At  sight  those  animals  for  food  pursue.        Dryden. 

Men  of  learning  who  take  to  business,  discharge 
it  generally  with  greater  honesty  than  men  of  the 
world.  Mdison. 

12.  To  Take  ti/i.  To  stop. 

The  mind  of  man  being  naturally  timorous  of 
truth,  and  yet  averse  to  that  diligent  search  neces- 
sary to  its  discovery,  it  must  needs  take  up  short  of 
what  is  really  so.  Glanvtlle. 

This  grated  harder  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  than 
the  strangeness  of  all  the  former  articles  that  took 
up  chiefly  in  speculation.  South,. 

Sinners  at  last  take  up,  and  settle  in  a  contempt 
of  religion,  which  is  called  sitting  in  the  seat  of  the 
scornful.  TUlotson. 

13.  To  Take  ufi.    To  reform. 

This  rational  thought  wrought  so  effectually,  that 
it  made  him  take  up,  and  from  that  time  prove  a 
good  husband.  Locke. 

14.  To  Take  up  with.    To  be  contented 
with. 

The  ass  takes  up  with  that  for  his  satisfaction, 
which  he  reckoned  upon  before  for  his  misfortune. 

V  Estrange 

The  law  and  gospel  call  aloud  for  active  obedi- 
ence, and  such  a  piety  as  takes  not  up  with  idle  in- 
clinations, but  shows  itself  in  solid  instances  of 
practice.  South. 

I  could  as  easily  take  up  with  that  senseless  as- 
sertion of  the  Stoicks,  that  virtues  and  vices  are  real 
bodies  and  distinct  animals,  as  with  this  of  the  Athe- 
ist, that  they  can  all  be  derived  from  the  power  of 
mere  bodies.  Bentky. 

A  poor  gentleman  ought  not  to  be  a  curate  of  a 
parish,  except  he  be  cunninger  than  the  devil.  It 
will  be  di£Scult  to  remedy  this,  because  whoever 
had  half  his  cunning  would  never  take  up  with  a 
vicarage  of  ten  pounds.  Swift. 

In  afiFairs  which  may  have  an  extensive  influence 
on  our  future  happiness,  we  should  not  take  up  with 
probabilities  H^atts. 

15.  To   Take    ufi  ivith.     To   lodge;    to 
dwell. 

Who  would  not  rather  take  up  with  the  wolf  in 
the  woods,  than  make  such  a  clutter  in  the  world? 

L^Estrange. 
Are  dogs  such  desirable  company  to  take  up  with? 

South. 

16.  To  TxKK  ivith.  To  please. 

Our  gracious  master  is  a  precedent  to  his  own 
sul.  ect,  and  seasonable  mementos  may  be  useful: 
and  being  discreetly  used,  caauot  but  take  well  with 
him.  Bacon. 
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Ta'kek,  ti'k'n.     The  participle  pass,  of 

take. 

Thou  art  taken  in  thy  mischief.  2  Samuel. 

He  who  letteth  will  let,  until  he  be  taken  out  of 
jjjg^ay  2  Thessalonians. 

It  concerns  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  be  in 
earnest  with  their  immortal  souls,  not  to  abuse 
themselves  with  a  false  confidence;  a  thing  so  easily 
taken  up,  and  so  hardly  laid  down.  South. 

Scaliger,  comparing  the  two  orators,  says,  that 
nothing  can  be  tafcen  from  Demosthenes,  nor  added 
to  TullT.  Denham. 

Though  he  that  is  full  of  them  thinks  it  rather 
an  ease  than  oppression  to  speak  them  out,  yet  his 
auditors  aie  perhaps  as  much  taken  up  with  them- 
selves. Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  object  of  desire  once  ta'en  away, 
'Tis  then  not  love,  but  pity  which  we  pay.  Dryden. 
Ta'ker,  ta'kijr.9»  n.  s.  [from  take.']     He 
that  takes. 

He  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  disease; 
He  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence. 
And  the  taker  runs  presently  mad.         Shakspeare. 

The  dear  sale  beyond  the  seas  increased  the 
number  o(  takers;  and  the  iafcers  jarring  and  brawl- 
ing one  with  another,  and  foreclosing  the  fishes, 
taking  their  kind  within  harbour,  decreased  the 
number  of  the  taken.  Carew. 

The  far  distance  of  this  country  from  the  court 
hath  afforded  it  a  supersedeas  from  takers  and  pur- 
veyors. Carew. 

Berry  coffee  and  tobacco,  of  which  the  Turks 
are  great  takers,  condense  the  spirits,  and  make 
them  strong.  Bacon. 

Few  like  the  Fabii  or  the  Scipios  are. 
Takers  of  cities,  conquerors  in  war.  Denham. 

He  to  betray  us  did  himself  betray. 
At  once  the  taker,  and  at  once  the  prey.    Denham. 

Seize  on  the  king,  and  him  your  prisoner  make, 
While  I,  in  kind  revenge,  my  taker  take.    Dryden. 

Rich  cullies  may  their  boasting  spare, 
They  purchase  hut  sophisticated  ware: 
'Tis  prodigality  that  buys  deceit, 
Where  both  the  giver  and  the  taker  cheat.     Dryd. 
Ta'king,    ii'king.**°  n.   s.   [from   take.] 
Seizure;  distress  of  mind. 

What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your  husband 
asked  who  was  in  the  basket!  Shakspeare. 

She  saw  in  what  a  taking 
The  knight  was,  by  his  furious  quaking.  Butler, 
Ta'lbot,  tal'biit.  n.  s.  [It  is  born  by  the 
house  of  Talbot  in  their  arms.]  A  hound. 
It  is  so  used  in  Wase's  translation  of 
Grotius. 
Tale,  tale.  n.  s.  [cale,  from  Cellan,  to  tell, 
Saxon.3 

1.  A  narrative;  a  story.  Commonly  a  slight 
or  petty  account  of  some  trifluig  or  fa- 
bulous incident:  as,  a  tale  o/a  tub. 

This  story  prepared  their  minds  for  the  reception 
of  any  tales  relating  to  our  countries.  Watts. 

2.  Oral  relation. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.  Shaksp. 

Life  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury. 
Signifying  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Herniia,  for  aught  I  could  read. 
Could  ever  hear  by  tale  or  histoiy. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth. 

Shakspeare. 
We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told. 

Psalms. 

3.  [calan,  to  count,  Sax.]  Number  reck- 
oned. 

Number  may  serve  your  purpose  with  the  igno- 
rant, who  measure  by  tale,  and  not  by  weight. 

Hooker. 

For  ev'ry  bloom  his  trees  in  spring  afford, 
An  autumn  apple  was  by  tale  restor'd.        Dryden. 
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Both  number  twice  a-day  the  milky  dams, 
And  once  she  takes  the  tale  of  all  the  lambs.  Dryd. 

The  herald  for  the  last  proclaims 
A  silence,  while  they  answer'd  to  their  names, 
To  shun  the  fraud  of  musters  false: 
The  tale  was  just.  Dryden. 

Reasons  of  things  are  rather  to  be  taken  by  weight 
than  tale.  Collier. 

i.  Reckoning;  numeral  account. 

In  packing,  they  keep  a  just  tale  of  the  number 
that  evei7  hogshead  containeth.  Carew. 

Money  being  the  common  scale 
Of  things  by  measure,  weight  and  tale; 
In  all  th'  affairs  of  church  and  state, 
'Tis  both  tne  balance  and  the  weight.  Butler. 

Twelve  returned  upon  the  principal  pannel,  or 
the  tales,  are  sworn  to  try  according  to  their  evi- 
dence. Hale. 
5.  Information;    disclosure  of  any   thing 
secret. 

From  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale  Shakspeare. 

Birds  live  in  the  air  freest,  and  are  aptest  by  their 
voice  to  tell  tales  what  they  find,  and  by  their  flight 
to  express  the  same.  Bacon. 

Talebe'arer,  tale'ba-rur.  n.  s.  \_tale  and 
bear.]  One  who  gives  officious  or  ma- 
lignant intelligence. 

The  liberty  of  a  common  table  is  a  tacit  invita- 
tion to  all  intruders;  as  buffoons,  spies,  talebearers, 
flatterers.  L'' Estrange. 

In  great  families,  some  one  false,  paultry  tale- 
bearer, by  carrying  stories  from  one  to  another, 
shall  inflame  the  minds,  and  discompose  the  quiet 
of  the  whole  family.  South. 

Talebe'aring,  t^le'ba-ring.  n.  s.  \^tale 
and  bear.]  The  act  of  informing;  offi- 
cious or  malignant  intelligence. 

The  said  Timothy  was  extremely  ofiicious  about 
their  mistress's  person,  endeavouring,  by  flattery 
and  talebearing,  to  set  her  against  the  rest  of  the 
servants.  Jirbuthnot. 

Ta'lent,  tal'^nt.®**  n.  s.  \_talentum,  Lat.] 
i.  A  talent  signified  so  much  weight,  or 
a  sum  of  money,  the  value  differing  ac- 
cording to  the  different  ages  and  coun- 
tries. Arbuthnot. 

Five  talents  in  his  debt, 
His  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  straight. 

Shakspeare. 
Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.     Dryden. 

2.  Faculty;  power;  gift  of  nature.  A  me- 
taphor borrowed  from  the  talents  men- 
tioned in  the  holy  writ.  It  is  used 
sometimes  seriously,  and  sometimes 
lightly. 

Many  who  knew  the  treasurer's  talent  in  remov- 
ing prejudice,  and  reconciling  himself  to  wavering 
affections,  believed  the  loss  of  the  duke  was  unsea- 
sonable. Clarendon. 

He  is  chiefly  to  be  considered  in  his  three  differ- 
ent talents,  as  acritick,  satirist,  and  writer  of  odes. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  not  my  talent  to  conceal  my  thoughts. 
Or  carry  smiles  and  sunshine  in  my  face, 
When  discontent  sits  heavy  at  my  heart    Mdiso7i. 

They  are  out  of  their  element,  and  logick  is  none 
of  their  talent.  Baker. 

Persons  who  possess  the  true  talent  of  raillery  are 
like  comets;  they  are  seldom  seen,  and  all  at  once 
admired  and  feared.  Fenude  Q,uixoU. 

He  A^elius,  though  otherwise  a  veiy  worthy 
man  yet  having  no  talent  for  disputation,  recom- 
mended Sisinnius,  his  lector,  to  engage  in  a  con- 
ference. Watei-land. 

3.  Quality;  disposition.  An  improper  and 
niistaken  use. 

Though  the  nation  generally  was  without  any  ill 
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talent  to  Ihe  church  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  yet 
they  were  not  without  a  jealousy  that  popery  was 
not  enough  discountenanced.  Clarendon. 

It  is  the  taleiU  of  human  nature  to  run  from  one 

extreme  to  another.  Swift 

Ta'lismax,     lal'iz-man.^s   n.  s.    [I  know 

not  whence  derived:  riMo-f*.*,  Skinner.^ 

A  magical  character. 

If  the  physicians  would  forbid  us  to  pronounce 
gout,  rheumatism,  and  stone,  would  that  serve  like 
so  many  talcsmans  to  destroy  the  diseases?      Swijt. 

0\' talismans  and  sipjils  knew  the  power, 
And  careful  watch'd  the  planetary  hour.         Pope. 

Talisma'nick,  tai-iz-man'lk.*"^  adj.  [from 
taii/,mun.~\   Magical. 

The  figure  of  a  heart  bleeding  upon  an  altar,  or 
held  in  the  hand  of  a  Cupid,  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  talismanickiu  dresses  of  this  nature. 

Mdison. 

To  Talk,  tiwk.^*  v.  n.\_(aelen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  speak  in  conversation;  lo  speak  tiu- 
ently  and  familiarly,  not  in  set  speeches; 
to  converse. 

I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you; 
but  1  will  not  eat  with  you.  Shakspeare. 

Now  is  this  vice's  dagger  become  a  squire,  and 
talks  asfamiliariy  of  John  of  Gaunt  as  if  he  had  been 
sworn  brother  to  him;  and  he  never  saw  him  but 
once.  Shakspeare. 

The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their 
band  on  their  mouth.  -Job. 

The  children  of  thy  people  still  talk  against  thee. 

Ezekiel. 

Here  free  from  court-compliances  he  walks. 
And  with  himself,  his  best  adviser,  talks-      If'aller. 

As  God  remembers  that  we  are  but  flesh,  unable 
to  bear  the  nearer  approaches  of  divinity,  and  so 
talks  with  us  as  once  with  Moses  through  a  cloud; 
so  he  forgets  not  that  he  breathed  into  us  the  breath 
of  life,  a  vital  active  spirit.  Decaxj  of  Piehj. 

Mention  the  king  of  Spain,  hetoifci  very  notably; 
but  if  you  go  out  of  the  Gazette  you  drop  him. 

Addison. 

2.  To  prattle;  to  speak  impertinently. 

Hypocrites  austerely  talk 
Of  purity.  J^Jilton. 

My  heedless  tongue  has  talked  away  this  lile. 

Rotce. 

Consider  well  the  time  when  Petavius  first  began 

to  talk  in  that  manner.  Waterland. 

3.  To  give  account. 

The  chrystalline  sphere,  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  lalk'd.  Milton 

The  natural  histories  of  Switzerland  talk  much 
of  the  fall  of  these  rocks,  and  the  great  damage 
done.  Mdison. 

We  will  consider  whether  Adam  had  any  such 
heir  as  our  author  talks  of.  Locke. 

4.  To  spea4i;  to  reason;  to  confer. 

Let  me  ta/fcwith  thee  of  thy  judgments.         Jer. 
Will  ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  de- 
ceitfully for  him.'  Job. 
It  is  a  difficult  task  to  talk  to  the  purpose,  and 
to  put  life  and  perspicuity  into  our  discourses. 

Colliei: 
Talking  over  the  things  which  you  have  read 
with  your  companions,  fixes  them  upon  the  mind. 

Watts. 

Talk,  tawk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
I.  Oral  conversation;  fluent  and  familiar 
speech. 

We  do  remember;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk.      Shakspeare. 

Perceiving  his  soldiers  dismayed,  be  forbad  them 
to  have  any  «o/A;  with  the  enemy.  Knolles. 

How  can  he  get  wisdom  that  driveth  oxen,  is  oc- 
cupied in  their  labours,  and  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks.' EccUsiasticus. 

This  ought  to  weigh  with  those  whose  reading  is 
designed  for  much  talk  and  little  knowledge.  Locke. 


In  varions  talk  tb^  instructive  hours  they  p&st, 
Who  gave  the  ball,  or  paid  the  visit  last.        Pope. 
I.  Report;  rumi  ur. 

I  hear  a  talk  up  and  down  of  raising  our  money, 
as  a  means  tu  retain  our  wealth,  and  keep  our  mo- 
ney from  being  carried  away.  Locke. 
3.   Subject  of  discourse. 

What  delight  to  be  by  such  extoll'd. 
To  live  upon  their  tongues  and  be  their  talk. 
Of  whom  to  be  despis'd  were  no  small  praise.' 

JMilton. 
Talk,  tawk.  n.  s.  \_talc,  Fr.]     A  kind  of 
stone. 

Stones  composed  of  plates  are  generally  paral- 
lel and  flexible  and  elastick:  as,  talk,  cat-siUer  or 
glimmer,  of  which  there  are  three  sorts,  the  yellow 
or  golden,  the  white  or  silvery,  and  the  black- 

Woodicard 

Venetian  talk  kept  in  a  heat  of  a  glass  furnace, 

though  brittle  and  discoloured  had  not  lost  much  of 

its  bulk,  and  seemed  nearer  of  kin  to  talk  than  mere 

earth  Boyle. 

Ta'lkative,  tliwk'a-tiv.  adj.  [from  talk.^ 
Fii!l  of  prate;  loquacious. 

If  1  have  held  you  overlong,  lay  hardly  the  fault 
upon  my  old  age,  which  in  its  disposition  is  talka- 
tive. Sidney 

This  may  prove  an  instructive  lesson  to  the  dis- 
aflccted,  nol  to  build  hopes  on  the  <a/fca<tt)e  zenlots 
of  their  party.  Mdison. 

I  am  ashamed  I  cannot  make  a  quicker  progress 
in  the  French,  where  every  body  is  so  courteous 
and  talkative.  Mdison. 

The  coxcomb  bird  so  talkative  and  grave. 
That  from  his  cage  cries  cuckold,  whore,  and  knave; 
Though  many  a  passenger  he  rightly  call, 
You  hold  him  no  philosopher  at  all.  Pope. 

rA'i.KATiVENEss,  ti  w  k'a-tiv-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  talkative.^  Loquacity;  garrulity; 
fulness  of  prate. 

We  call  this  talkativeness  a  feminine  vice;  but 
he  that  shall  appropriate  loquacity  to  women,  may 
perhaps  sometimes  need  to  light  Diogenes's  candle 
to  seek  a  man.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Learned  women  have  lost  all  credit  by  their  im- 
pertinent talkativeness  and  conceit.  Swift. 

Ta'lker,  tawk'iar.8^  n.  s.  [from  talk.'J 

1.  One  who  talks. 
Let  me  give  for  instance  some  of  those  writers  or 

talkers  who  deal  much  in  the  words  nature  or  fate 

Watts. 

2.  A  loquacious  person;  a  prattler. 
Keep  me  company  but  two  years, 

Thou  shall  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
— Farewell;  I'll  grow  a  talker  for  this  jeer.  Shaks. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  have  a  child  a  more  brisk 
talker,  ways  might  be  found  to  make  him  so;  but 
a  wise  father  had  rather  his  son  should  be  useful 
when  a  man,  than  pretty  company.  Locke. 

3.  A  boaster;  a  bragging  fellow. 
The  greatest  talkers  in  the  days  of  peace  have 

been  the  most  pusillanimous  in  the  day  of  tempta- 
tion. Taylor. 

Ta'lky,  t^wk'^.  adj.  [from  talk.']  Consist- 
ing of  talk;  resembling  talk. 

The  talky  flakes  in  the  strata  were  all  formed 
before  the  subsidence,  along  with  the  sand. 

Woodward. 
Tall,  tall.s*  adj.  [tdl^  Welsh.] 
High  in  stature. 

Bring  word,  how  tall  she  is.  Shakspeare, 

Two  of  nobler  shape, 
Erect  and  tall.  Milton. 

High;  lofty. 

Winds  rush'd  abroad 
From  the  four  hinges  of  the  world,  and  fell 
On  the  vext  wilderness,  whose  tallest  pines. 
Though  rooted  deep  as  high,  and  sturdied  oaks, 
Bow'd  their  stiff  necks.  Milton. 

They  lop,  and  lop,  on  this  aod  that  hand,  cutting 


away  the  tall,  sound,  and  substantial  timber,  that 
used  to  shelter  them  from  the  winds.        Davinant. 
May  they  increase   as  fust,   and   spread   ibeir 
boughs. 
As  thf  higher  fame  of  their  great  owner  grows! 
May  he  live  long  enough  to  see  them  all 
Dark  shadows  cast,  and  as  his  palace  lull! 
Methinks  I  see  the  love  that  shall  be  made. 
The  lovcn:  walking  in  that  am'rous  shade.   Waller. 
3.  Sturdy;  lusty. 

I'll  swear  thou  art  a  tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thuu  will  not  be  drunk;  but  1  know  thou  art 
no /«// fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be 
drunk;  but  1  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall  fellow  of 
thy  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Ta'llage,  tal'lidje.oo  ti.  s.  [^taillage^  Fr.] 
Impost;  excise. 

The  people  of  Spain  were  better  affected  unto 
Philip  than  to  Ferdinando,  because  he  had  imposed 
upon  them  many  taxes  and  tallages.  Bacon. 

Ta'llow,  lai'lo."**  71.  .s.  [^tu/ge,  Danish.] 
The  grease  or  fat  of  an  animal;  coarse 
suet. 

She's  the  kitchen  wpnch,  and  all  grease;  and  1 
know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to  muke  a 
lamp  of  her.  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  light. 
I  warrant  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  llirn),  will 
burn  a  Lapland  winter.  Shaksj)eare. 

The  new  world  is  stocked  with  such  store  of  kine 
and  bulls,  brought  hither  out  of  Liirope  since  the 
tirst  discovery,  that  the  Spaniards  kill  thousands  of 
them  yearly  for  their  tallow  and  bides  only. 

Heijlin. 
SnuHthe  candles  close  to  the  talloto,  which  will 
make  them  run.  Swift. 

Po  Ta'llow,  tai'lo.  -v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  grease;  to  smear  with  tal- 
low. 

Ta'llowohandler,  tal'lo-tshand-lCir.  n.  a. 
\_tallow  and  chandi  Her,  French.]  One 
who  makes  candles  of  tallow,  not  of 
wax. 

Nasfiness,  and  several  nasty  trades,  as  tallow- 
chandlers,  butchers,  and  neglect  of  cleansing  of  gut- 
ters, are  great  occasions  of  a  plague  Harvey. 

Ta'lly,  tal'i^.  n.  s.  [from  tailler,  to  cut, 
Fr.] 

1.  A  stick  notched  or  cut  in  conformity 
to  another  stick,  and  used  to  keep  ac- 
counts by. 

So  right  his  judgment  was  cut  fit, 
And  made  a  tally  to  his  wit  Hudibras. 

The  only  talents  in  esteem  at  present  are  those 
of  Exchange  Alley;  one  ta%  is  worth  a  grove  of 
bays.  Garth. 

Have  you  not  seen  a  baker's  maid 
Between  two  equal  panniers  sway'd.' 
Her  tallies  useless  lie  and  idle. 
If  plac'd  exactly  in  the  middle.  Prior. 

From  his  rug  the  skew'r  he  takes. 
And  on  the  stick  ten  equal  notches  make?; 
With  just  resentment  flings  it  on  the  ground, 
There  take  my  tally  of  ten  thousand  pound.  Swift, 

2.  Any  thing  made  to  suit  another. 

So  suited  in  their  minds  and  persons. 
That  they  were  fram'd  the  tallies  for  each  other: 
If  any  alien  love  had  interpos'd. 
It  must  have  been  an  eye-sore  to  beholders.  Dryd. 

To  Ta'lly,  tal'l^,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  fit;  to  suit;  to  cut  out,  so  as  to  an- 
swer any  thing. 

Nor  sister  either  had,  nor  brother; 
They  seem'd  just  tally'd  for  each  other.         Prior. 

They  are  not  so  well  tallied  to  the  present  junc- 
ture. Pope. 
To  Ta'lly,  til'16,  v.  n.    To  be  fitted;  to 
conform;  to  be  suitable. 

I  found  pieces  of  tiles  that  exactly  tallied  with 
the  channel ,  Addison. 


T  AM 


Ta'lmud,    >  ^.j,^^j    C    n.  s.  The  book 
Tha'lmud,  ^  I      containing  the 

Jewish  traditions,  the  rabbinical  consti- 
tutions and  explications  of  the  law. 

Ta'lness,  till'n^s."  *os  ra.  s.  [from  /a//.J 
Height  of  stature;  procerity. 

An  hideous  giant,  horrible  and  high, 
That  with  his  talness  seem'd  to  threat  the  sky. 

Spenser. 

The  eyes  behold  so  many  naked  bodies,  as  for 

talness  of  stature  could  hardly  be  equalled  in  any 

country.  Hayward. 

Ta'lon,  t3riln.»66  6"  n.  s.  [m/o«,  French.] 

The  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey. 

It  may  be  tried,  whether  birds  may  nol  be  made 
to  have  greater  or  longer  talons.  Bacon. 

Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing. 
And,  tow'ring  round  his  master's  earth-born  foes, 
Swift  he  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, 
Lifts  bis  fierce  talon  high,  and  darts  the  forked  fire. 

Prior. 
Ta'marind  tree,  tam'ma-rind-tr66.  n.  s. 
[tamrrindus,  Latin.] 

The  flower  of  the  tamarind-tree  consists  of  seve- 
ral leaves,  which  are  so  placed  as  to  resemlile  a  pa- 
pilionaceous one  in  some  measure;  but  these  expand 
circularly,  from  whose  many-leaved  flower-cup  rises 
the  pointal,  which  afterward  becomes  a  flat  pod, 
containing  many  flat  angular  seeds  surrounded  with 
an  acid  blackish  pulp.  Miller. 

Lenitives  are  cassia,  tamarinds,  manna. 

Wiseman. 
Lay  me  reclio'd 
Beneath  the  spreading  tamarind,  that  shakes, 
Faun'd  by  the  breeze,  its  fever  cooling  fruit. 

Thomson. 
Ta'marisk,  tam'nia-rlsk.  n.  s.  [_tamarice, 
Lat.]   A  tree. 
The  flowers  of  the  tamarisk  are  rosaceous. 

Mller. 

Tamarisk  is  a  tree  that  grows  tall,  and  its  wood 

is  medicinal.  Mortimer 

Ta'.mbarine,  tann-ba-ridn'."^  n.  s.  [fa;«- 

bourin,  Fr.]     A  labour;  a  small  drum. 

It  should  be  tambourin. 

Calliope  with  muses  moe, 
Soon  as  thy  oaten  pipe  began  to  sound, 

Their  ivory  lutes  aud  tamharines  forego.  Spenser. 
TAMEjtinie.af/;.  [came,  Sax.  i'ae/WjDut. 
taniy  Danish.] 

1.  Not  wi^d;  domestick. 

Thales  the  Milesian  said.  That  of  all  wild  beasts 
a  tyrant  is  the  worst,  and  of  all  tame  beasts  a  flat- 
terer. Mdison. 

2.  Crushed;  subdued;  depressed;  deject- 
ed; spiritless;  heartless. 

If  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 

Shakspeare. 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep; 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull. 

Shakipeare. 
A  most  poor  man  made  lame  to  fortune's  blows, 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.  Shakspeare. 

Praise  him,  each  savage  furious  beast, 
That  on  his  stores  do  daily  feast; 
And  you,  tame  slaves  of  the  laborious  plough, 
Your  weary  knees  to  your  Creator  bow.  Roscomm. 
3.  Spiritless;  unanimated:  as,  a  tamCy^oeOT. 

A  low  phrase. 
To  Tame,  time.  v.  n.  [^gatamgan,  Goth. 

temean,  Sax.;  tammen^  Dutch.] 
1.  To  reduce  from  wildness;  to  reclaim; 
to  make  gentle. 

Those  that  tame  wild  horses, 
Pace  'em  not  in  their  hands  to  make  'em  gentle; 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits.    Shaksp. 


TAM 

2.  To  subdue;  to  crush;  to  depress;  to 
conquer. 

If  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself.        Shaksp. 

They  cannot  tame 
Or  overcome  their  riches;  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-pools,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out  again. 

Ben  Jonson. 

A  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece.    Sliaksp. 

A  race  unconquer'd,  by  their  clime  made  bold. 
The  Caledonians,  arm'd  with  want  and  cold. 
Have  been  for  ages  kept  for  you  to  tanu.      iValler. 

Ta'meable,  ti'ma-bl.-*°s  ac(;.  [from  fawe.] 
Susceptive  of  taming. 

Gauzas  are  supposed  to  be  great  fowls,  of  a  strong 
flight,  and  easily  tameable;  divers  of  which  may  be 
so  brought  up  as  to  join  together  in  carrying  the 
weight  of  a  man.  fVilkins. 

Ta'melv,  tinie'l^.  adv.  [from  tame.']  Not 
wildly;  meanly;  spiritlessly. 

True  obedience,  of  his  madness  cur'd, 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty.       Shakspeare. 

Wiiat  courage  tamely  could  to  death  consent, 
And  not  by  striking  first  the  blow  prevent.'     Dryd. 

Once  a  champion  of  renown, 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravish'd  crown.'  Dryd. 

Has  he  given  way? 
Did  he  look  tamely  on,  and  let  them  pass.'  Mdiscn. 
Can  you  love  anU  reverence,  your  prelate,  whom 
you  lamely  sulfer  to  be  abused.'  Swift. 

Ta'meness,  lime'nes   n.  s.  [from  tame.l 

1 .  The  quality  of  being  tame;  not  wild- 
ness. 

2.  Want  of  spirits;  timidity. 
Such  a  conduct  must  appear  rather  like  lameness 

than  beauty,  and  expose  his  authority  to  insults. 

Rogers. 

Ta'mer,  ti'milr.98  n.  s.  [from  tayne,]  Con- 
queror; subduer. 

He,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art, 
Dulne«s!  whose  good  old  cause  1  yet  defend.  Pope. 

Ta'miny,  tam'me-n6.  n.  s.  A  woollen  stuff. 

Ta'mkin,  tam'kln.  n.  s.  The  stopple  of 
the  mouth  of  a  great  gun. 

To  Ta'mper,  tam'pi'ir.38  v.  a.  [of  uncer- 
tain derivation,  derived  by  Skinner  from 
temfiero,  Latin.] 

1.  To  be  busy  with  physick. 
'Tis  in  vain 

To  tam,per  with  your  crazy  brain. 
Without  trepanning  of  your  skull 
As  often  as  the  moon's  at  full.  Hudibras. 

He  tried  washes  to  bring  him  to  a  better  com- 
plexion, but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done;  the  very 
tampering  cast  him  into  a  disease.         VEslrange. 

2.  To  meddle;  to  have  to  do  without  fit- 
ness or  necessity. 

That  key  of  knowledge,  which  should  give  us 
entrance  into  the  recesses  of  religion,  is  by  so 
much  tampering  and  wrenching  made  useless. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

'Tis  dangerous  tampering  with  a  muse. 
The  profits  small,  and  you  have  much  to  lose: 
For  though  true  wit  adorns  your  birth  or  place 
Degenerate  lines  degrade  the  attainted  race. 

_,„,,,     „ ,  Roscommon. 

Earl  Waltheof  being  overtaken  with  wine,  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy:  but,  repenting  next  m'orn- 
ing,  repaired  to  the  king,  and  discovered  the  whole 
matter:  notwithstanding  which  he  was  beheaded 
upon  the  defeat  of  the  conspiracy,  for  having  but 
thus  far  tampered  in  it.  Addison. 

3.  To  deal;  to  practise  secretly. 
Others  tampered 

For  Fleetwood,  Desborough,  and  Lambert.  ^ 

Ilwt&nras. 
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To  Tan,  tan.  v.  a.  [tannen,  Dutch;  tanner, 
French.] 

1.  To  impregnate  or  imbue  with  bark. 

A  human  skull  covered  with  the  skin,  having 
been  buried  in  some  limy  soil,  was  tanned  or  turned 
into  a  kind  of  leather.  Grew. 

Black-cattle  produce  tallow,  hides,  and  beef; 
but  the  greatest  part  of  the  hides  are  exported  raw 
for  want  of  bark  to  tan  them.  Sirifl. 

They  sell  us  their  bark  at  a  good  price  for  tan- 
?img-  our  hides  into  leather.  Sioift. 

2.  To  imbrown  by  the  sun. 

His  face  all  tann'd  with  scorching  sunny  ray, 
As  he  had  travell'd  many  a  summer's  day 
Through  boiling  sands  of  Araby  and  Ind.    Spenser. 

Like  sun-parch'd  quarters  on  the  city  gate. 
Such  is  thy  tann'd  skin's  lamentable  state.  Doniie. 

A  brown  for  which  heaven  would  disband 
The  galaxy,  and  stars  be  tamVd.  Cleaveland. 

Tane,  tine,  for  taken,  ta'en.  Ill  spelt. 
Two   trophies  tane  from  th'  east  and   western 
shore. 
And  both  those  nations  twice  triumphed  o'er.  May. 
Tang,   tang.^os    n.     s.    [tanghe,    Dutch, 
acrid] 

1.  A  strong  taste;  a  taste  left  in  the  mouth. 

Sin  taken  into  the  soul,  is  like  a  liquor  poured 
into  a  vessel;  so  much  of  it  as  it  fills  it  also  sea- 
sons: so  that  although  the  body  of  the  liquor  sbr.uld 
be  poured  out  again,  yet  still  it  leaves  that  lang  be- 
lund  it  South. 

It  is  strange  that  the  soul  should  never  once  re- 
cal  over  any  of  its  pure  native  thoughts,  before  it 
borrowed  any  thing  from  the  body;  never  bring 
into  the  waking  man's  view  any  other  ideas  but 
what  have  a  tang  of  the  cask,  and  derive  their  ori- 
ginal from  that  union.  Locke. 

2.  Relish;  taste.  A  low  word. 

There  was  not  the  least  tang  of  religion,  which 
is  indeed  the  worst  affectation  in  any  thing  he  said 
0'"  tJid-         _  Jitlerbury. 

3.  Something  that  leaves  a  sting  or  pain 
behind  it. 

She  had  a  tongue  with  a  tang. 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor.  Go  hang.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Sound;  tone:  this  is  mistaken  for  tone 
or  twang. 

There  is  a  pretty  affectation  in  the  Allemain, 
which  gives  their  speech  a  different  taiig  from  ours. 

Holder. 
To  Iang,  tang.  v.  n.    [This  is,  I  think, 
mistaken  for  twang.']  To  ring  with. 

Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  thy  ser- 
vants; let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state;  put 
thyself  into  the  trick  of  singularity.         Shakspeare. 
Ta'ngent,    tan'jent.   n.  s.    [tangent,   Fr. 
tangens^  Latin.] 

Tangent,  in  trigonometry,  is  a  right  line  perpen- 
dicularly raised  on  the  extremity  of  a  radius,  and 
which  touches  a  circle  so  as  not  to  cut  it;  but  yet 
intersects  another  line  without  the  circle  called  a 
secant,  that  is  drawn  from  the  centre,  and  which 
cuts  the  arc  to  which  it  is  a  tangent.  Trevoux. 

Nothing  in  tl.is  hypothesis  can  retain  the  planets 
in  their  orbs,  but  they  would  immeiliately  desert 
them  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun,  and  vanish 
away  in  tangents  to  their  several  circles  into  the 
mundane  space.  Bentley. 

TANGiBi'Lijy,  tan-j^-bil'e-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
tangible.']     The   quality  of  being  per- 
ceived by  the  touch. 
Ta'ngible,  tan'j^-bl.*"*  adj.  [from  tango. 
Latin.]  Perceptible  by  the  touch. 

Tangible  bodies  have  no  pleasure  in  the  consort 
of  air,  but  endeavour  to  subact  it  into  a  more  dense 
bo^y-  Bacon 

By  the  touch,  the  tangible  qualities  of  bodies  are 

discerned,  as  hard ,  soft,  smooth.  Locke 

To  Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.«8  v.  a.   [See  En^ 

TANGLE.] 
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1.  To  implicate;  to  knit  together. 

2.  To  ensnare;  to  entrap. 

She  means  lo  tangle  mine  eyes  too, 
'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 

Shakspeare. 
I  do,  quoth  he,  perceive 
My  king  is  tangled  in  atTection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen. 

Shakspeare. 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Shall  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakspeare. 
If  thou  retire,  the  dauphin  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  ly'st  victorious 
Among  thy  slain  self-kill'd. 
Not  willingly,  but  ta7igled  in  the  fold 
Of  dire  necessity.  JVlillon. 

SkilI'd  to  retire,  and  in  retiring  draw 
Hearts  after  them,  tangled  in  amorous  nets.    Milt. 

With  subtile  cobweb  cheats. 
They're  catch 'd  in  knotted  law-like  nets; 
In  which  when  once  they  are  entangled, 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  they're  tangled. 

Htuiibras. 

3.  To  embroil;  to  embarrass. 

When  my  simple  weakness  strays, 
Tangled  in  forbidden  ways. 
He,  my  shepherd!  is  my  guide. 
He's  before  me,  on  my  side.  Crashaw. 

To  Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.  v.  n.  To  be  entan- 
gled. 

Shrubs  and  tangling  bushes  had  perplex'd 
AH  path  of  man  or  beast.  Jlnon. 

Ta'ngle,  tang'gl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  knot  of  things  interwoven  in  one  an- 
other, or  different  parts  of  the  same 
thing  perplexed. 

He  leading  swiftly  rowl'd 
In  tangles,  and  made  intricate  seem  straight. 
To  mischief  swift.  Mlton. 

Sport  with  Amaryllis  in  the  shade, 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  Nexra's  hair.  Milton. 

Ta'nist,  tan'nist.  n.  s.  [An  Irish  word;  ati 
taanist/icr.,  Erse.] 

Presently  after  the  death  of  any  of  their  captains, 
they  assemble  themselves  to  chuse  another  in  his 
stead,  and  nominate  commonly  the  next  brother, 
and  then  next  to  him  do  they  chuse  next  of  the 
blood  to  be  tanist,  who  shall  next  succeed  him  in 
the  said  captainry.  Spenser, 

Ta'nistry,  tan'nls-tre.  n.  s.  [from  (ani.s(.'] 

The  Irish  hold  their  lands  by  tanistry,  which  is 
no  more  than  a  personal  estate  for  his  life-time 
that  is  tanist,  by  reason  he  is  admitted  thereunto 
by  election.  Spenser. 

If  the  Irish  be  not  permitted  to  purchase  estates 
of  freeholds,  which  might  descend  to  their  chil- 
dren, must  they  not  continue  their  custom  of  tanis- 
try? which  makes  ail  their  possessions  uncertain. 

Davies. 

By  the  Irish  custom  of  tanistry,  the  chieftains  of 
every  country,  and  the  chief  of  everj  sept,  had  no 
longer  estate  than  for  life  in  their  chieferies;  and 
when  their  chieftains  were  dead,  their  sons,  or  next 
heirs,  did  not  succeed  them,  but  their  tanists,  who 
were'  elective,  and  purchased  their  elections  by 
strong  hand.  Navies. 

Tank,  tangk.*°3  n.  s.  [tanque,  French.  | 
A  large  cistern  or  basin. 

Handle  your  pruning  knife  with  dexterity:  go 
ti<^ht]y  to  your  business:  vou  have  cost  me  much, 
and  must  earn  it:  here's  plentiful  provision, rascal; 
sallading  in  the  garden,  and  water  in  the  tank;  and 
in  holy  days,  the  licking  of  a  platter  of  rice  when 
you  desen  e  it.  Dryden. 

Ta'nkard,  tangk'Lird.«8  „,  «.  [tanquaerd, 
French;    tankaerd^    Dutchf-  tancairdy 


Irish.]  A  large  vessel  with  a  cover,  for 
strong  drink. 

Hath  his  tankard  touch'd  your  brain? 

Sure  they're  fall'n  asleep  again  BenJonson. 

Marius  was  the  first  who  drank  out  of  a  silver 

tankard,  after  the  manner  of  Bacchus.    ^9rbuthnot. 

When  any  calls  for  ale,  fill  the  largest  (an/cart/ 

cup  top  full.  Stclft. 

Ta'nner,  tan'n^ir."^  n.  s.  [from  tan.^  One 

whose  trade  is  to  tan  leather. 

Tanners  use  that  lime  which  is  newly  drawn  out 
of  the  kiln,  aad  not  slacked  with  water  or  air. 

Moxon. 
Ta'npit,  tSn'pit.  n.  s.  [from  tan  and  pit.] 
A  pit   where   leather  is   impregnated 
with  bark. 
Ta'nsy,  tan'ze.*38  „.  s.  {janacetum^  Lat.] 
An  odorous  plant.  Miller. 

Ta'ntalism,  tan'ta-lizm.  n.  s.  [from  tan.' 
talize,']  A  punishment  like  that  of  Tan- 
talus. 

A  lively  representation  of  a  person  lying  under 
the  torments  of  such  a  tantalism,  or  platonick  hell. 

Spectator. 
To  Ta'ntalize,  tan'ta-lize.  v.  a.  [from 
Tantalus^  whose  punishment  was  to 
starve  among  fruits  and  water  which 
he  could  not  touch.]  To  torment  by  the 
show  of  pleasures  which  cannot  be 
reached. 

Thy  vain  desires,  at  strife 
Within  themselves,  have  tantalized  thy  life.  Dryden. 
The  maid  once  sped  was  not  suffered  to  tantalize 
the  male  part  of  the  commonwealth.  .Sddison. 

T A' XT  AMOUNT.,  tant'a-moiint.  n.  e. 
[French.]  Equivalent. 

If  one  third  of  our  coin  were  gone,  and  men  had 
equally  one  third  less  money  than  they  have,  it 
must  be  tantamount;  what  I  'scape  of  one  third  less, 
another  must  make  up.  Locke. 

Tanti'vy,  tan-tiv'6.  adv.  [from  the  note 
of  a  hunting  horn,  so  expressed  in  arti- 
culate sounds.  From  Tantavi,  says 
Skinner.]  To  ride  tantivy  is  to  ride  with 
great  speed. 

Ta'ntling,  tant'ling.**"  n.  s.  [from  Tan- 
talu.^.]  One  seized  with  hopes  of  plea- 
sure unattainable. 

Hard  life. 
To  be  still  hot  summer's  tantlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tap,  tap.  v.  a.  \_tafifien^  Dutch;  tap- 
per.,  French.] 

1.  To  touch  lightly;  to  strike  gently. 

2.  \jappen.,  Dutch.]  To  pierce  a  vessel; 
to  broach  a  vessel.  It  is  used  likewise 
of  the  liqiipr. 

That  blood,  already  like  the  pelican, 
Hast  thou  tapt  out,  and  drunkenly  carouzed. 

Shakspeare. 
He  has  been  tapping  his  liquors,  while  I  have 
been  spilling  my  blood.  Addison. 

Wait  with  patience  till  the  tumour  becomes  trou- 
blesome, and  then  tap  it  with  a  lancet.  Sharp. 
Tap,  tap.  n.  a.  [irom  the  verb.] 
I.  A  gentle  blow. 

This  is  the  right  fencing  grace,  tap  for  tap,  and 
so  part  fair.  Shakspeare 

Each  shakes  her  fan  with  a  smile,  then  gives  her 
right  hand  woman  a  tap  upon  the  shoulder 

Spectator. 
As  at  hot  cockles  once  I  laid  me  down, 
And  felt  the  weighty  hand  of  many  a  clown, 
Buxoma  gave  a  gentle  tap.  Gay. 

So  Huron-leeches,  when  their  patient  lies 
lu  feverish  restlessness  with  unclos'd  eyes, 


Apply  with  gentle  strokes  their  ozier  rod, 
And  tap  by  tap  invite  the  sleepy  god.  Harte. 

2.  A  pipe  at  which  the  liquor  of  a  vessel 
is  let  out. 

A  gentleman  was  inclined  to  the  knight  of  Gai- 

coigne's  distemper  upon  hearing  the  noise  of  a  tap 

running.  £>tT/mm. 

Iape,  tipe.  n.  s.  [caeppan,  Saxon.]     A 

narrow  fillet  or  band  of  linen. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape,  or  lace  for  your  cap, 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a.'  Shakspeare. 

This  pouch  that's  ty'd  with  tape 
I'll  wager  that  the  prize  shall  be  my  due.        Gay. 

On  once  a  flock-bed,  but  repair'd  with  straw. 
With  to;)e-ty'd  curtains  never  meant  to  draw.  Pope. 
Ta'pek,  ti'pOr.'"  »*  n.  s.  [capep,  Saxon.] 
A  wax  candle;  alight. 

Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius: 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me.  Shakspeare. 

My  daughter  anc  little  son  we'll  dress 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  snatch  the  pure  taper  from  my  hand,  and 
hold  it  to  the  devil,  he  will  only  burn  his  own  fin- 
gers, but  shall  not  rob  mc  of  the  reward  of  my  good 
intention.  Taylor. 

There  the  fair  light. 
Like  Hero's  taper  in  the  window  plac'd, 
Such  fate  from  the  malignant  air  did  find. 
As  that  exposed  to  the  boist'rous  wind.         Waller. 

To  see  this  fleet, 
Heav'n,  as  if  there  wanted  lights  above, 
For  tapers  made  two  glaring  comets  rise.     Dryden. 
Ta'per,  ti'pir.  adj.  [from  the  form  of  a 
taper.]     Regularly  narrowed  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top;  pyramidal;  conical. 

Her  taper  fingers,  and  her  panting  breast, 
He  praises.  Dryden. 

From  the  bearer  the  otter  difiers  in  his  teeth, 
which  are  canine;  and  in  his  tail,  which  is  feline, 
or  a  long  taper.  Grew. 

To  Ta'per,  ti'pAr.  v.  n.  To  grow  gradu- 
ally smaller. 

The  back  is  made  tapering  in  form  of  a  pillar, 
the  lower  vertebres  being  the  broadest  and  largest; 
the  superior  lesser  and  lesser,  for  the  greater  stabi- 
lity of  the  trunk.  Ray. 

Such  be  the  dog, 
With  tap''ring  tail,  that  nimbly  cuts  the  wind. 

Ticket. 
Ta'pestrv,  taps'tri,   or  tap'ds-tr^.  n.  s. 
l^tapesterie,    tapisserie^    tapis,    French; 
tapetum.,  Latin.]    Cloth  woven  in  regu- 
lar figures. 

In  the  desk 
That's  cover'd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  is  a  purse  of  ducats.  Shakspeare. 

The  casements  are  with  golden  tissue  spread, 
And  horses  hoofs,  for  earth,  on  silken  tap'sfry  tread. 

Dryden. 

One  room  is  hung  with  tapestry,  in  which  are 

wrought  the  figures  of  the  great  persons  of  the  fa- 

»n''y-  Jlddison. 

Ta'pet,    t^p'it.    n.  s.    [tapetia,    Latin.] 

Worked  or  figured  stuff. 

To  their  work  they  sit,  and  each  doth  chuse 
What  story  she  will  for  her  taptt  take .        Spenser. 
Ta'proot,  tap'r66t.  n.  s.  [^tap  and  root.^ 
The  principal  stem  of  the  root. 

Some  put  under  the  trees  raised  of  seed,  about 
four  inches  below  the  place  where  they  sow  their 
seeds,  a  small  piece  of  tile  to  stop  the  running 
down  of  the  taproot,  which  occasions  it  to  branch 
when  it  comes  to  the  tile.  Mortimer. 

Ta'pster,  tSp'stilr.  w.  *.  [from  tap.]  One 
whose  business  is  to  draw  beer  in  an 
alehouse. 

The  oath  of  a  lover  is  no  stronger  than  the  word 
of  a  tapster;  thejr  are  both  the  confirmers  of  false 
reckonings.  Shakspeare. 
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Though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade:  Til  be  your  tapslcr  still. 

Skakspeare . 

The  world  is  come  now  to  that  pass,  that  the 
vintner  and  tapster  may  broach  what  religion  they 
please;  and  the  apothecary  may  mingle  her  as  he 
pleases.  Howel. 

Though  the  painting  grows  decay'd, 
The  house  will  never  lose  its  trade; 
Nay,  though  the  treacherous  ta/)s<«r  Thomas 
Hangs  a  new  augel  two  doors  from  us.  Swift. 

Tar,  ikv.  77  7s  8'  72.  «.  [cape,  Sax.  tarre, 

Dutch;  tierrcf  Danish.]     Liquid  pilch; 

the  turpentine  of  the  pine  or  fir  drained 

out  by  fire. 

Then,   foaming  tar,    their  bridles  they  would 

champ, 

And  trampling  the  fine  element  would  fiercely  ramp. 

Spenser 

A  man  will  not  lose  a  hog  for  a  halfpennyworth 

of  tar.  Camden. 

Tar,  ikr.   n.  s.  [from    tar  used  in  ships.J 

A  sailor;  a  seaman,  in  contempt. 

In  senates  bold,  and  tierce  in  wai', 
A  land  commander,  and  a  tar.  Swift. 

To  Tar,  ikv.  v.  a.  [troni  the  noun.] 

1.  To  smear  over  with  tar. 

2.  To  tease;  to  provoke,  [^tcc^xttu.^ 

There  has  been  much  tu  do  ou  both  sides;  and 
the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre  them  on  to  con- 
troversy. Sltakspeare. 

Two  curs  shall  tame  each  other;  pride  alone 
Must  tar  the  mastiffs  on,  as  'twere  the  bone. 

Skakspeare. 
TjiRA'J<rTULA,  ta-ran'tshu-ia.^i   „.    «. 
[Italian;  tar^ntule,  Fr.]  An  insectwtJOse 
bite  is  only  cured  by  musick. 

This  word,  lover,  did  no  less  pierce  poor  Pyro- 
cles,  than  the  right  tune  of  musick  toucheth  him  that 
is  sick  of  the  tarantula.  Sidney. 

He  that  uses  the  word  tarantula,  without  having 
any  idea  of  what  it  stands  for,  means  nothing  at  all 
by  it.  Locke. 

Tarda'tion,    tir-di'shfln.    n.   s.    ^tarclo, 
Latin.]    The  act  of  hindering  or  delay- 
ing. 
Ta'kdigradol'S,      t&r'dd-grad-Cis.      adj. 
^tardigradus,  Lat.]   Moving  slowly. 

It  is  but  a  slow  and  tardigradmis  animal,  preying 
upon  advantage,  and  otherwise  may  be  escaped. 

Brown. 
Ta'kdily,   tS.r'dd-1^.  adv.  [from   tardy.'j 
Slowly;  sluggishly. 

He  was  indeed  the  glass. 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves; 
Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiaut: 
For  those  that  could  speak  slow  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse, 
To  seem  like  him.  Skakspeare. 

Ta'rdiness,  tir'd^-n^s.  7J.«.  [from  tardy. ^ 
Slowness;  sluggishness;   unwillingness 
to  action  or  motion. 
A  tardiness  in  nature. 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  lo  do.  Skakspeare. 

Ta'rdity,  iki'd^-tL  n.  s.  [^tardiian,  from 
tardus,  Lat.  tardivete,  Fr.J  Slowness; 
want  of  vcioci'v. 

Suppose  some  olservable  tarditt/  in  the  motion  of 
liglii,  and  then  ask  iiow  we  should  arrive  to  per- 
ceive it.'  Digby. 
Our  explication  includes  time  in  the  notions  of 
velocity  and  tardily.  Digby. 

T.\'RIjY,    lir'de.    adj.    [tardus^    Latin; 

tardif,  F,-.] 
\.  Slow;  not  swift. 

Mor  slioiii.i  their  age  by  years  be  told, 
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Whose  souls  more  swift  than  motion  climb, 

.^iifl  check  the  Uitd'i  flight  of  time.  Sandys, 

2.  Sluggish;  unwilling  to  action  or  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  that  navy  which  awhile  before 
Provok'd  the  tardy  English  close  to  fight, 

Now  draw  their  beaten  vessels  close  to  shore, 
As  larks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobbies  flight.  Dryd. 

When  certain  to  o'ercome,  inclin'd  Xi)  save. 
Tardy  to  vengeance,  and  with  mercy  brave.  Prior. 

3.  Dilatory;  late;  tedious. 

You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  lo  meet  you  on  the  way; 
Be  not  la'eu  tardif  by  unwise  delay.       Skakspeare. 

Death  be  as  ofi  accus  d 
Of  tardii  ixecution.  since  denouuc'd 
The  day  of  h is  offence.  Mlton. 

The  lard',  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  plac'd. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste: 
There  a  small  grain  in  some  few  months  will  be 
A  firm,  a  lofty,  and  a  spacious  tree.  Waller. 

Tardy  of  aid,  unseal  thy  heavy  eyes. 
Awake,  and  with  the  daivning  day  arise.     Dryden. 

You  may  freely  censure  him  for  being  tardy  in 
his  payments.  ^rbutknot. 

i.   Unwary.     A  low  word 

Yield,  scoundrel  base,  quoth  she,  or  die, 
Thy  life  is  mine,  and  liberty: 
But  if  thou  thmk'st  I  took  thee  tardy, 
And  dar'st  presume  to  be  so  hardy 
To  try  thy  fortune  o'er  a-fresh, 
I'll  wave  my  title  to  thy  flesh.  Hudibras. 

5.   Criminal;  offendnig.   A  low  word. 

If  they  take  them  tardy,  they  endeavour  to  hum- 
ble them  by  way  of  reprisal:  those  slips  and  mis- 
managements are  usually  ridiculed.  Collier. 

To  Ta'hdy,  t^r'dd.  x-.  a.  [tarder^  French, 
from  the  adjective.]  To  delay;  to 
hinder. 

I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes;  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command.  Sltakspeare. 

Tare,  tare.  n.  s.  [from  teeren,  Dutch,  to 
consume.  Skinner.^  A  weed  that  grows 
among  corn. 

Through  hatred  of  tares,  the  corn  in  the  field  of 
God  is  plucked  up.  Hooker. 

The  liberal  contiibutions  such  teachers  met  *vith, 
served  to  invite  more  labourers,  where  their  seed- 
time was  their  harvest;  and  by  sowing  tares  they 
reaped  gold.  Decay  of  Piety. 

My  country  neighbours  begin  not  to  think  of  be- 
ing in  general,  which  is  being  abstracted  from  all 
its  inferior  species,  before  they  come  to  think  of 
the  fly  in  their  sheep,  or  the  tares  in  their  corn. 

Locke 
TARE.,   tare.  n.  s.   [Fr.]    A  mercantile 
word,  denoting  the  weight  of  any  thing 
containing  a  commodity;  also  the  allow- 
ance made  for  it. 
Tare,  tare.  The  preterit  of  tear. 

The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  cheeks  they 
tare.  Dryden. 

Targe,  t^rje.  >   n.    s.    [capja; 

Ta'rgkt,  t^r'g^t.ssn  381  J  Sax.  targ-e, 
Ital.  targe,  Fr.  tarian,  Welsh,  which 
seems  the  original  of  the  rest;  ua  taar- 
getty  Erse.]  A  kind  of  buckler  or  shield 
born  on  the  left  arm.  It  seems  to  be 
commonly  used  for  a  defensive  wea 
pon,  less  in  circumference  than  a 
slueld. 

Glancing  on  his  helmet  made  a  large 
And  open  gash  therein,  were  not  his  targe 
That  hroke  the  violence.  Spenser. 

I  took  all  their  seven  points  in  my  target. 

Skakspeare. 
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Henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upon  my  taiget  three  fair  shining  suns.       Shaksp. 
The  aims  she  useth  most  is  the  target,  to  shroud 
herself  under,  and  fence  away  the  blow.       Howel. 

Tho>e  leaves 
They  gather'd,  broad  as  Amazonian  targe.  Milton. 
The  Greeks  the  gates  approach'd,  tlieir  targets 
cast 
Over  their  heads,  some  scaling-ladders  plac'd 
Against  the  walls.  Derham. 

TARGETi'ER,tai-get-t^er'.  n.  s.  [from  tar- 
get.]  One  armed  with  a  target. 

For  horsemen  and  for  targetiers  none  could  with 
him  compare.  Cliupman. 

Ta'rgum,  i4r'g6m.  7i.  s.  [•rD"^:"»n]  A  pa- 
raphrase on  the  pentateuch  in  the  Chal- 
dee  language. 
Ta'riff,  tar'if.***  v.  s.  [perhaps  a  Spanish 
word;  tarij,  Frenth.]  A  cartel  of  com- 
merce. 

This  branch  of  our  trade  was  regulated  by  a  to* 
riff,  or  declaration  of  the  duties  of  import  and  ex- 
port. >^ddison. 
J'arn,   t^rn.  n.  s.  [^ticrn,  Islandick.]    A 
bog;  a  fen;   a  marsh;  a  pool;  a  quag- 
mire. 
To  Ta'rnish,  tS.r'nish.  v.  a.  \_terrAr^  Fr.] 
To  sully;  to  soil;  to  make  not  bright. 

Let  him  pray  for  resolution,  that  he  may  dis* 
cover  nothing  that  may  discredit  the  cause,  tarnish 
the  glory,  and  weaken  the  example  of  the  suffer- 
ing. Collier. 
Low  waves  the  roofed  forest,  vex'd,  and  sheds 
What  of  its  tamisli'd  honours  yet  remain.  Thomson. 
ro  Ta'rnish,  t&r'nish.  v.  n.  To  lose 
brightness. 

If  a  fine  object  should  tarnish  by  having  a  great 
many  see  it,  or  the  musick  should  run  mostly  into 
one  man's  ears,  these  satisfactions  would  be  made 
inclosure.  Collier. 

Tarpa'wling,  t&r-pkwl'ing.  n.  s.  [from 
tar.^ 

1.  Hempen  cloth  smeared  with  tar. 

Some  the  gall'd  ropes  with  dauby  marling  bind, 
Or  searcloth  masts  with  strong  tarpaioling  coats. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  sailor,  in  contempt. 

Was  any  thing  wanting  to  the  extravagance  of 
this  age,  but  the  making  a  living  tarpawlm  and  a 
swabber  the  hero  of  a  tragedy?  Dennis. 

Ta'rragon,  tar'ra-gon.  n.  s.  A  plant  cal- 
led herb  dragon. 

Ta'uriance,  tar'rfe-anse.  n.  s.  [from  tar- 
ry.^ Slay;  delay;  perhaps  sojourn. 

Dispatch  me  hence; 
Come,  answer  not;  but  do  it  presently, 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  Skakspeare. 

I'a'rrier,  tar're-ur.  n,  s. 

1.  A  sort  of  small  dog,  that  huiits  tl;e  fox 
or  otter  out  of  his  hole.  This  should 
be  written  terrier,  from  terre,  French, 
the  earth. 

The  fox  is  earthed;  but  I  shall  send  my  t^ro  tar- 
nevs  in  after  him.  Dryden. 

2.  One  that  tarries  or  stays. 

/'o  Ta'rry,  tar'r^.«i  v.  n.  [targir,  Fr.] 
I.  To  ..tav;  to  continue  in  a  place. 
Tarry  Iherc,  I  but  attend  on  death; 
But  fly  I  hence,  F  fly  away  from  life       ShnksiJeare. 

I  yet  am  tender,  young,  and  full  of  I'ear, 
And  dare  not  die,  but  fain  would  tarnj  here. 

Lhydcn. 

To  delay;  to  be  long  in  coming. 

Tliou  art  my  deliverer,   make   no  tarrving,  0 

God!  'Psalms. 

Who  hath  woe  and  redness  of  eyes.'  thiy  that 

tarry  long  at  the  wine.  Proverbs. 
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3.  To  wait;  to  expect  attending. 

Tutry  ye  here  lor  us  until  we  come  again. 

Exodus. 
To  TA'uaY,  tSr'rd.  v.  a.  To  wait  for. 

I  will  go  drink  with  yuu,  but  I  cannot  tarry  din- 
titr.  Sliakcpeare. 

Ta'rsel,  lir'sil.'JS  n.  s.  A  kind  of  hawk. 
Hist!  Romeo,  hisii  O  for  a  falc'ner's  voice, 
To  lure  this  tarsel  gentle  back  again!     Shakspeare. 

A  falc'ner  Henry  is,  when  Emma  hawks; 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks.  Prior. 
Ta'hsus,  t&r'sils.  n.  s.  j_T«fo-©-;  tarse^ 
Fr.]  i'he  space  betwixt  the  lower  end 
of  the  focil  bones  of  the  leg,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  five  long  Ijones  that  are 
jointed  with,  and  bear  up,  the  toes;  it 
comprises  seven  bones,  and  the  three 
ossa  cuneiforniia.  Diet. 

An  obscure  motion,  where  the  conjunction  is 
called  synanthrosis;  as,  in  joining  the  tardus  to  the 
metatarsus.  Wiseman. 

Tart,  t&rt.  adj.  [ceapc,  Sax.  laertig, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Sour;  acid;  acidulated;  sharp  of  taste. 

2.  Sharp;  keen;  severe. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidmgs?  Shakspeare. 

When  his  humours  grew  tart,  as  being  now  in 
the  lees  of  favour,  they  brake  forth  into  certain 
sudden  excesses.  fVotton. 

Tart,  ikn.  n.  a.  ^tarte,  Fr.  tartOf  Ital. 
taart,  Dan. J    \  small  pie  of  fruit. 

Figures,  with  divers  coloired  earths,  under  the 
windows  of  the  bouse  on  that  side  near  which  the 
garden  stands,  be  but  toys;  you  may  see  as  good 
sight  in  tarts.  Bacon. 

Ta'utane,  tir'tan,  n.  «.  Sjartana^  Italian; 
tar  Cane.,  Fr.J  A  vessel  much  used  in  the 
Mediterranean,  with  one  mast  and  a 
thrce-cornercti  sail. 

I  set  out  from  Marseilles  to  Genoa  in  a  tartane, 
and  arrived  late  at  a  small  Fiencb  port  called  Cas- 
sis. Addison. 

Ta'rtar,  t&r'tar.  n.  *.  \jartarus^  Lat.") 

1.  Hell.  A  word  used  by  the  old  poets. 
Now  obsolete. 

With  this  the  damned  ghosts  be  governeth. 
And  furies  rules,  and  tartare  tempereth.      Spenser. 

He's  in  tartar  limbo  worse  than  hell; 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment  hath  him. 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel. 

Shakspeare. 

2,  [_tartre,  Fr.^  Tartar  is  what  sticks  to 
wine  casks,  like  a  hard  stone,  either 
white  or  red,  as  the  colour  of  the  wine 
from  whence  it  comes:  the  white  is  pre- 
ferable, as  containing  less  dross  or 
earthy  parts:  the  best  comes  from  Ger- 
many, and  is  the  tartar  of  the  rhenish 
wine.  Quincy. 

The  fermented  juice  of  grapes  is  partly  turned 
into  liquid  drops  or  lees,  and  partly  into  that  crust 
or  dry  feculency  that  is  commonly  called  tartar; 
and  this  tartar  may  by  the  fire  be  divided  into  five 
differing  substances,  four  of  which  are  not  acid,  and 
the  other  not  so  manifestly  acid  as  the  tartar  itself. 

Boyle. 

Tarta'rean,  tir-ia'r^-an.  adj.  Itartarusj 

Latin.]  Hellish. 

His  throne  mix'd  with  tartarean  sulphur.     Milt. 

Tarta'reous,    t^rti'r6-As.    adj.    [from 

tartar.'] 
1,  Consisting  of  tartar. 

In  fruits,  the  tartareouS  parts  of  the  sap  are 
thrown  upon  the  fibres  designed  for  the  stone,  and 
the  oily  upon  the  seod  within  it,  Gretc. 


2.  Hellish. 

The  spirit  of  God  downward  purg'd 

The  black  tartareoxis  cold  infernal  dregs, 

Adverse  to  life.  Milton. 

To  Tartari'ze,  tir'tar-ize.  v.  a.  [from 

tartar.]  To  impregnate  with  tartar. 
Ta'rtarous,  tir'tar-\ls.  adj.  [(rom  tartar.] 

Containing  tartar;  consisting  of  tartar. 
Ta'utly,  tirt'16.  adv.  [from  tart.] 

1.  Sharply;  sourly;  with  acidity. 

2.  Sharply;  with  poignancy;  with  severity. 

Seneca,  an  ingenious  and  sententious  writer,  was 
by  Caligula  tartly  called  arena  sine  calce,  sand 
witlioutlime.  Walker. 

3.  With  sourness  of  aspect. 

How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks! 
— He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition.     Shaksp. 
Ta'rtness,  tirt'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tart.] 

1.  Sharpness;  sourness;  acidity. 

Of  these  sweets  put  in  three  gallons,  more  or 
less,  into  a  hogshead,  as  the  tartness  of  your  cyder 
requires.  Mortimer. 

2.  Sourness  of  temper;  poignancy  ol  lan- 
guage. 

They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king^s  tartness. 

Shakspeare 

Task,  tdsk.'*  n.  a.  [^taschCf  French;  tassa, 
Italian.] 

1.  Something  to  be  done  imposed  by  an- 
other. 

Relieve  me  from  mjltask  of  servile  toil 
Daily  in  the  common  prison  else  enjoin'd  me. 

MiltOn, 

2.  Employment;  business. 

His  mental  powers  were  equal  to  greater  tasks. 

Merbury. 
No  happier  task  these  faded  eyes  pursue, 
To  read  and  weep  is  all  they  now  can  do.       Pope. 

3.  To  take  to  Task.    To  reprove;  to  re- 
primand. 

A  holy  man  took  a  soldier  to  task  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  his  profession.  VEstrange. 

He  discovered  some  remains  of  his  nature  when 
he  met  with  a  football,  for  which  sir  Roger  took 
him  to  task.  Addison. 

To  Task,  task.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
burden  with  something  to  be  done. 

Forth  he  goes. 
Like  to  a  harvestman,  that's  tasked  to  mow. 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire.  Shakspeare. 

Some  things  of  weight, 
That  task  our  thoughts  concerning  us  and  France. 

Shakspeare. 

I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that  was 

craftily  qualified  too;  and  behold  what  innovation  it 

makes  here.    I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity, 

and  dare  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

Shakspeare. 
Divert  thy  thoughts  at  home ; 
There  task  thy  maids,  and  exercise  the  loom. 

Dryden. 
Ta'sker,  task'iir.  }  n.  s.   \_task 

Ta'skmaster,  idsk'm&s-tdr.  5      and  mas- 
ter.] One  who  imposes  tasks. 

All  is,  if  I  have  grace  to  use  it  so, 
As  ever  in  my  great  taskmaster^  eye.  Milton. 

The  service  of  sin  is  perfect  slavery;  and  he  who 
will  pay  obedience  to  the  commands  of  it,  shall  find 
it  an  unreasonable  taskmMter,  and  an  unnleasur- 
ablc  exactor.  SoxUh. 

Hear,  ye  sullen  powers  below; 
Hear,  ye  taskers  of  the  dead.         Dryden  and  Lee. 
Ta'ssel,  tas's^l.ioa  „  j5_  [tasse,  Fr.  tassel- 
lus,  low  Latin.]    An  ornamental  bunch 
of  silk,  or  glittering  substances. 

Then  took  the  squire  an  horn  of  bugle  small. 
Which  bung  adown  his  side  in  twisted  gold 
And  ttauls  gay.  Spenser. 


oanay; 
Ta'ssel,   )     .      .      C  n.  a.  [carduiisJuCo 

Ta'zel,   Jtassei.  ^     ^.^^-j    ^^  j^^,^^ 


Their  heads  are  tricked  with  tasaeli  and  flowers. 

Sandyz. 

0- 

b. 
See  Teazle.  Aimtvorth. 

Ta'sseled,  tas'sdU'd.  adj.  [from  tassel.] 
Adorned  with  tassels. 

Early,  f  re  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumbVing  leaves,  or  tasseVd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about.   Milton. 
Ta'sses,  tas's^z.   n.  s.    Armour  for  the 
thighb.  Jins-M. 

Ta'stable,  tist'a-bl.*°»  adj.   That  may 
be  tasted;  savoury;  relishing. 
Their  distilled  oils  are  fluid,  volatile,  and  tastable. 

BoyU. 
To  Taste,  tiste.   v.  a.  [^taster^   to  try, 
French.] 

1.  To  perceive  and  distinguish  by  the  pa- 
late. 

The  ruler  of  the  feast  tasted  the  water  made  wine. 

John. 

2.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat  at  least  in 
a  small  quantity. 

Bold  deed  to  taste  it,  under  ban  to  touch.  MiUon. 

3.  To  essay  firsi. 

Roscetes  was  seldom  permitted  to. eat  any  other 
meat  but  such  as  the  prince  before  tasted  of. 

Knolles. 
Thou  and  I  marching  before  our  troops. 
May  taste  fate  to  them,  mow  them  out  a  passage. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  obtain  pleasure  from. 

So  shalt  thou  be  despis'd,  fair  maid, 

When  by  the  fated  lover  tasted; 
What  first  he  did  with  tears  invade, 

Shall  afterwards  with  scorn  be  wasted.  Carexc. 

5.  To  feel;  to  have  perception  of. 

He  should  taste  death  for  every  man.     Hebrews. 

6.  To  relish  inteilectuaiiy;  to  approve. 

Thou,  Adam,  v/ilt  taste  no  pleasure.         Milton. 

To  Taste,  tiste.  x*.  n. 

1.  To  try  by  the  mouth;  to  eat. 

Of  this  tree  we  may  not  taste  nor  touch.  MUton. 

2.  To  have  a  smack;  to  produce  on  the 
palate  a  particular  sensation. 

When  the  mouth  is  out  of  taste,  it  maketh  things 
taste  bitter  and  loathsome,  but  never  sweet.  Bacon. 

When  kine  feed  upon  wild  garlick,  their  Diilk 
tastelh  of  it.  Bacon. 

If  your  butter  tastes  of  brass,  it  is  your  master's 
fault,  who  will  not  allow  a  silver  saucepan.    Swift. 

3.  To  distinguish  intellectually. 

Scholars,  when  good  sense  describing. 
Call  it  tasting  and  imbibing.  Swift. 

4.  To  be  tinctured,  or  receive  some  qua- 
lity or  character. 

Ev'ry  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason 
Shall,  to  the  king,  taste  of  this  action.    Shakspeare. 

5.  To  try  the  relish  of  any  thing. 

The  body's  life  with  meats  and  air  is  fed. 
Therefore  the  soul  doth  use  the  tasting-  pow'r 

In  veins,  which  through  the  tongue  and  palate 
spread. 
Distinguish  ev'ry  relish  sweet  and  sour.       Daviesi 

6.  To  have  perception  of. 

Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once.  Shaksp. 

The  tasting  of  death  touched  the  righteous  also, 
and  there  was  a  destruction  of  the  multitude  in  the 
wilderness.  Wisdom. 

7.  To  take  to  be  enjoyed. 

^Vbat  hither  brought  us.'  not  hope  here  to  taslt 
Of  pleasure.  MiUon. 

Of  nature's  bounty  men  forbore  to  taste, 
And  the  best  portion  of  the  earth  lay  waste.  Wdl«r< 

8.  To  enjoy  sparingly. 

This  fiery  game  your  active  youth  maiataio'dx 
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Not  yet  by  years  extinguish 'd,  though  restrain'J; 
You  season  still  with  sports  your  serious  hours, 
For  age  but  tastes  of  pleasures,  youth  devours. 

Dryden. 
Taste,  tiste.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i.  The  act  of  tasting;  gustation. 

Best  of  fruits,  whose  taste  gave  elocution.  Milton. 

2.  The  sense  by  which  the  relish  of  any 
thing  on  thf  palate  is  perceived. 

Bees  delight  more  in  one  flower  than  another, 
and  therefore  have  taste.  Bacon. 

Delicacies  of  taste,  sight,  smell.  Milton. 

The  tardy  plants  in  our  cold  orchards  placed. 
Reserve  their  fruit  for  the  next  age's  taste.  Waller. 

3.  Sensibility;  perception. 

I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  feat's: 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  cool'd 
To  hear  a  night  shriek  Shakspeare. 

Musick  in  the  close, 
As  the  last  taste  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last.  Shaksp. 

4.  That  sensation  which  all  things  taken 
into  the  mouth  give  particularly  to  the 
tongue,  the  papillx  of  which  are  the 
principal  instruments  hereof.      Qutncy. 

Manna  was  like  coriander  seed,  white;  and  the 
taste  of  it  was  like  wafers  made  with  honey. 

Exodus. 

Though  there  be  a  great  variety  of  tastes,  yet,  as 

in  smells,  they  have  only  some  few  general  names. 

Locke. 

5.  Intellectual  relish  or  discernment. 

Seeing  they  pretend  no  quarrel  at  other  psalms 
which  are  in  like  manner  appointed  to  be  daily  read, 
why  do  these  so  much  offend  and  displease  their 
tasttsf  Hooker. 

Sion's  songs  to  all  true  (attes  excelling, 
Where  God  is  prais'd  aright.  MUton. 

1  have  no  taste 
Of  popular  applause.  Dryden. 

As  he  had  no  taste  of  true  glory,  we  see  him 
equipped  like  an  Hercules,  with  a  club  and  a  lion's 
skin.  Jiddison. 

This  metaphor  would  not  have  been  so  genera], 
had  there  not  been  a  conformity  between  the  men- 
tal taste  and  that  sensitive  taste  which  gives  us  a 
relish  of  every  flavour.  ^(Wison. 

Your  way  of  life,  in  my  taste  will  be  the  best. 

Pope. 

How  ill  a  taste  for  wit  and  sense  prevails  in  the 
world!  Swift. 

Pleasure  results  from  a  sense  to  discern,  and  a 
taste  to  be  afiected  with,  beauty.  Seed. 

However  contradictory  it  may  be  in  geometry, 
it  is  true  in  taste,  that  many  little  things  will  not 
make  a  great  one.  Reynolds. 

6.  An  essay;  a  trial;  an  experiment.  Not 
in  use. 

I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrote 
this  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue.     Shakspeare. 

7.  A.  small  portion  given  as  a  specinien. 
They  thought  it  not  safe  to  resolve,  till  they  had 

a  taste  of  the  people's  inclination.  Bacon. 

Besides  the  prayers  mentioned  I  shall  give  only 
a  taste  of  some  few  recommended  to  devout  per- 
sons in  the  manuals  and  offices.  Stillingjleet. 
Ta'sted,  tisi'^d.  adj.  [from  taste.^  Ha- 
ving a  particular  relish. 

Coleworts  prosper  exceedingly,  and  are  better 
tasted,  if  watered  with  salt  water.  BcKon. 

Ta'steful,  tist'ful.  adj.  [^taste  and  full.'] 
High  relished;  savoury. 

Musick  of  sighs  thou  shalt  not  hear. 
Nor  drinii  one  lovers  tasteful  tear.  Cowley. 

Not  tasteful  herbs  that  in  these  gardens  rise, 
Which  the  kind  soil  with  milky  sap  supplies, 
Can  move.  Pope. 

Ta'sieless,  tdst'l^s.  adj.  [from  taste.'J 

1.  Having  no  power  of  perceiving  taste. 

2.  Having  no  relish  or  power  of  stimulat- 
ing the  palate;  insipid. 


By  depurating  chemical  oils,  and  reducing  them 
to  an  elementary  simplicity,  they  could  never  be 
made  tasteless.  Boyle. 

3.  Having  no  power  of  giving  pleasure; 
insipid. 

The  understanding  cannot,  by  its  natural  light, 
discover  spiritual  truths;  and  the  corruption  of  our 
will  and  affections  renders  them  tasteless  and  in- 
sipid to  us.  Rogers. 

If  by  his  manner  of  writing  a  critick  is  heavy  and 
tasteless,  I  throw  aside  his  criticisms.         Spectator: 

4.  Having  no  intellectual  gust. 
Ta'stelessness,  tast'l^s-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

tasteless.^ 

1.  Insipidity;  want  of  relish. 

2.  Want  of  perception  of  taste. 

3.  Want  of  intellectual  relish. 
Ta'stek,  tist'ir.  n.  s.  [^tanteur,  Fr.  from 

taste.~^ 

1.  One  who  takes  the  first  essay  of  food. 

Fair  hope!  our  earlier  heav'n!  by  thee 
Young  time  is  taster  to  eternity.  Crashaw. 

Says  the  fly.  Are  not  all  places  open  to  me?  .\m 
not  I  the  taster  to  princes  in  all  their  entertain- 
ments? VEstrange. 

Thy  tutor  be  thy  taster,  ere  thou  eat; 
There's  poison  in  thy  drink,  and  in  thy  meat  Dryd. 

Apicius,  here,  the  taster  of  the  town, 
Feeds  twice  a-week,  to  settle  their  renown .  Young. 

2.  A  dram  cup.  Ainsw. 
To  Ta'tter,  tdt  tiir.  v.a.  [cocaepan,Sax.] 

To  tear;  lo  rend;  to  make  ragged.  Tat- 
tered is  perhaps  more  properly  an  ad- 
jective. 

Through  tatler''d  cloaths  small  vices  do  appear: 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.  Shalcspeare. 

An  apothecary  late  I  noted 
In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 
Culling  of  simples.  Shakspeare. 

Where  wav'd  the  tattered  ensigns  of  Ragfair, 
A  yawning  ruin  hangs.  Pope. 

Little  tyrants  rag'd, 
Tore  from  cold  wintry  limbs  the  tattered  weed. 

Thomson. 
Here  Satan  vanish 'd — He  had  fresh  commands, 
And  knew  his  pupil  was  in  able  bands; 
And  now,  the  treasure  found,  and  matron's  store. 
Sought  other  objects  than  the  tattered  poor.  Harte. 
Ta'tter,  lat't^r.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
rag;  a  fluttering  rag. 

This  fable  holds,  from  him  that  sits  upon  the 
throne,  to  the  poor  devil  that  has  scarce  a  tatter. 

V  Estrange. 
Tatterdema'lion,  tat-tir-dd-nial'yfin   n. 
s.  [^tatter  and  1  know  not  what.]  A  rag- 
ged fellow. 

As  a  poor  fellow  was  trudging  in  a  bitter  cold 
morning  with  never  a  rag,  a  spark  that  was  warm 
clad  called  to  this  tatterdemalion,  how  he  could  en- 
dui-e  this  weatlier?  VEstrange. 

To  Ta'ttle,  tat'tl.*''^  v.  n.  \_tateren^  Dut.] 
To  prate;  to  talk  idly;  to  use  many 
words  with  little  meaning. 

He  stands  on  terms  of  honoui-able  mind, 
Ne  will  be  cariied  with  every  common  wind 
Of  court's  inconstant  mutability, 
Ne  after  every  tattling  fable  fly  Spenser. 

The  one  is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing; 
and  the  other  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore 
tattling.  Shakspeare. 

Excuse  it  by  the  lattling  quality  of  age,  which  is 
always  narrative.  Dryden. 

The  world  is  forward  enough  to  tattle  of  them. 

Locke. 
The  French  language  is  extremely  proper  to  tat- 
tle in;  it  is  made  up  of  so  much  repetition  and  com- 
pliment. Mdison 
Ta'ttle,  tat'tl.  n.   s.    [from    the    verb.] 
Prate;  idle  chat;  trifling  talk. 
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Swift. 


awtjt. 
r.  V  n.  a. 


They  ask'd  her,  how  she  lik'd  the  play? 
Then  told  the  tattle  of  the  day. 
Such  tattle  often  entertains 
My  lord  and  me  as  far  as  Staines.  Swift. 

A  young  academick  shall  dwell  upon  trade  and 
politicks  in  a  dictatorial  stile,  while  at:  e  same 
time  persons  well  skilled  in  those  different  subjects 
hear  the  impertinent  tattle  with  a  just  contempt. 

Watts. 
Ta'ttler,  t3t'tl-ijr.  n.  6.  [from  tattle.']  An 
idle  talker;  a  prater. 

Going  from  house  to  house,  tattlers,  busy  bodies, 
which  are  the  canker  and  rust  of  idleness,  as  idle- 
ness is  the  rust  of  time,  are  reproved  by  the  apostle. 

Taylor. 
Tatto'o,  tai-tdd'.  n.  s.  [from  ta/iotez  tous^ 
French.]  The  beat  of  a  drum  by  which 
soldiers  are  warned  to  their  quarters. 

All  those  whose  hearts  are  loose  and  low, 
Stait  if  they  hear  but  the  talto.  Pritrr. 

Ta'vern,  tav'ilrn.  n.  s.  [^tavej-ne,  French; 
taberna,  Lat.]  A  house  where  wine  is 
sold,  and  drinkers  are  entertained. 

Enquire  at  London,  'mong  the  taverns  there; 
For  there  they  say  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions.  Shakspeare. 
You  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments;  fear 
no  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadness  of 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  Shakspeare. 
To  reform  the  vices  of  this  town,  all  taverns  and 
alehouses  should  be  obliged  to  dismiss  their  com- 
pany by  twelve  at  night,  and  no  woman  suffered  to 
enter  any  tavern  or  alehouse.  Swift. 

Ta'verner,  tav'drn-iir. 
Ta'vernkeeper,  tav'iirn-kifip-iir, 
Ta'vernman,  tav'drn-man, 

[from  tavern,  man,  or  keefi;  tabernari- 
us,  Lat,  tavernier,  Fr.]  One  who  keeps 
a  tavern. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations;  as  tailor,  archer,  tavemer. 

Camden. 
Taught,  tawt.«"  ^93  The  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  of  teach. 
All  thy  children  shall  be  taught  of  the  Lord. 

Isaiah. 

How  hast  thou  satisfy 'd  me,  taught  to  li^e.  JMilt. 

To   Taunt,  tint,  or  taNvnt,°**  x>.  a   \tanser.^ 

French,  Skinner;  tanden,  Dut.  to  show 

teeth,  Minahenvr] 

1.  To  reproach;  lo  insult;  to  revile;  to  ri- 
dicule; to  treat  with  insolence  and  con- 
tumelies. 

When  I  had  at  my  pleasure  taunted  her. 
She  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience.  Shakspeare. 

The  bitterness  and  stings  of  taunting  jealousy. 
Vexatious  days,  and  jarring  joyless  nights. 
Have  driv'n  him  forth,  Rowe. 

2.  To  exprobrale;  to  mention  with  up- 
braiding. 

Rail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  taunt  my  fault 
With  such  full  licence.  Shakspeare. 

Taunt,  t&nt.^'*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb,]  In- 
sult; scoff;  reproach;  lidicu  e. 

With  scoffs  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  maiket-place  produc'd  they  me, 
To  be  a  publii.k  spectacle.  Shakspeare. 

Julian  thought  it  more  effectual  to  persecute  the 
christians  by  taunts  and  ironies,  than  by  tortures, 
Goveiiimi.ntofthe  Tongue. 
He  by  vile  hands  to  common  use  debas'd, 
Shall  send  fbcni  flowiug  round  his  drunken  feast, 
Witii  sacrilegious  taunt  and  impious  jest.       Prior. 
Ta'untek,  tinl'tir,'*'*  n.  s.  [from  taunt.'] 
One  who  taunts,  reproaches,  or  insults, 
Ta'untingly,     tiiii'ing-le.     adv.     [frtim 
taunting.']  With  insult;  scoffingly;  v  ith 
contumely  and  exprobration. 


TAW 


TAX 


TEA 


It  tauntingly  replied 
To  th'  discontented  members,  th'  mutinous  paits, 
That  envied  his  receipt.  Skakspeare. 

The  wanton  goddess  view'd  the  warlike  maid 
From  head  to  foot,  and  tauntingly  she  said.  Prior. 
Taukico'knous,      liw-r6-k6r'ni\s.      adj. 
\^cauruis  and  corn?/,  Lat.]  Having  horns 
like  a  biili. 

Their  descriptions  must  be  relative,  or  the  tauri- 
comous  picture  of  the  one  the  same  with  the  otiier. 

Brown. 

Tautolo'gical,     tiw-t6-l6d'j6-kal.     adj 

\_tautologique,  Fr.  from  tautology. '\  Re- 

peatiiii^  the  same  thing. 

Tauto'logist,  law-tol'io-jist.  n.  s.  [from 

tautology.'^  One  wiio  repeats  tediously. 

TAUTO'LOGY,  Iiw-t6i'i6-j6.*'«  n.  s. 
^TxvToXoyiU,;  tccuto  and  My^;  tautolo- 
g^ie,  Vv.\  Repetition  of  the  same  words, 
or  of  the  same  sense  in  different  words. 

All  science  is  not  tuiUohgy;  the  last  ages  have 
shewn  us,  what  antiquity  never  saw,  in  a  dream. 

Glanville. 

Saint  Andre's  feet  ne'er  kept  more  equal  time, 
Not  ev'n  the  feet  of  thy  own  Pysclie's  rhime; 
Though  they  in  numbers  as  in  sense  excel, 
So  jusl,  so  like  tautology,  they  fell.  Dryden. 

Every  paper  addressed  to  our  beautiful  incendia- 
ries bath  been  filled  with  different  considerations, 
that  enemies  may  not  accuse  me  of  tautology. 

Addison. 


To  Taw,  tivv.^is  v.  a.  [^tounven^  Dutch; 
capian,  Sax.]  To  dress  vvhite  leather, 
commonly  called  alum  leather,  in  con- 
tradistinciion  from  tan  leather,  that 
whici)  is  dressed  with  bark. 

Taw,  taw.  n.  s.  A.  marble  to  play  with. 

Tremblint^  I've  seen  thee 

Mix  with  the  children  as  they  play'd  at  taw; 

Nor  fear  the  marbles  as  they  bounding  flew, 

Marbles  to  thcno,  but  rolling  rocks  to  you.      Swift. 

Ta'wdriness,  taw  dv6-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 
taivd-  y.~\  Tinsel  finery;  finery  ostenta- 
tious without  elegance. 

A  clumsy  beau  makes  his  ungracefulness  appeal' 
the  more  ungraceful  by  his  tawdriness  of  dress. 

Claritsa. 
Ta'wdry,  taw'dr^.2'9  adj.  [from  Staw- 
drey,  Saint  Awdrey  or  Saint  Etheldred, 
as  the  things  bought  at  Saint  Ethel- 
dred's  fair.  Hftishanv^  Skinner.^  Meanly 
showy;  splendid  without  cost;  fine  with- 
otit  grace;  showy  without  elegance.  It 
is  used  both  of  things,  and  of  persons 
wearing  them. 

Bind  your  fillets  fast, 
And  gird  in  your  waste. 
For  more  fineness,  wiih  a  tawdi-ie  lace    Spenser. 
He  has  a  kind  of  coxcomb  upon  his  crown,  and 
a  few  tawdry  feathers.  VEstrange. 

Old  Romulus,  and  father  Mars,  look  down! 
Your  herdsman  primitive,  your  homely  clown. 
Is  turn'd  a  beau  in  a  loose  tawdry  gown.     Dryden. 
He  rails  from  morning  to  night  at  essenced  fops 
and  tawdry  courtiers.  Spectator. 

Her  eyes  vvere  wan  and  eager,  her  dress  thin  and 
taicdry,  her  mien  genteel  and  childish.     Spectator. 
Ta'wdr\,  taw'dr^.  n.  s.  A  slight  orna- 
ment. 

Not  the  smallest  beck, 
But  with  white  pebbles  makes  her  tawdrits  for  her 
neck.  Drayton. 

Ta'wer,  taw'ur.  n.  s.  [from  taiv.']  A  dres- 
ser of  white  leather. 
Ta'wny,  taw'n^.2i9  adj.  [tane,  tanne,  Fr.] 
Yellow,  like  things  tanned. 


This  child  of  fancy  that  Armado  hight, 
For  interim  to  our  studies  shall  relate, 

In  high  born  words,  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 
From  lawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 

Shaksptare. 

Euros  his  body  must  be  drawn  the  colour  of  the 
tawny  Moor,  upon  his  head  a  red  sun.       Peackain 

The  tawny  lion  pawing  to  get  free.  Milton. 

Whilst  ihey  make  the  river  Senaga  to  bounU  the 
Moors,  so  that  on  the  south  side  they  aie  black,  on 
the  other  only  /atony,  they  seem  not  to  derive  it  from 
the  sun.  Broxcn. 

Where's  the  worth  that  sets  this  people  up 
Above  your  own  Numidia's  tawny  sons.'     Mdison. 

Tax,  taks.  n.   s.  Itdsg,   Welsh;  taxe,  Fr. 
taxe,  Dutch.] 

1.  An  impost;  a  tribute  imposed;  an  ex- 
cise; a  tallage. 

He,  says  Horace,  being  the  son  of  a  tax  gatherer 
or  collector,  smells  every  where  of  the  meanness  of 
his  birth.  Dryden. 

W  ith  wars  and  taxes  others  waste  their  own. 
And  houses  burn,  and  household  gods  deface. 
To  drink  in  bowls  which  glittering  gems  enchase. 

Dryden. 

The  tax  upon  tillage  was  two  shillings  in  the 
pound  in  arable  land,  and  four  in  plantations:  this 
tax  was  often  levied  in  kind  upon  corn,  and  called 
decumae  or  tithes.  ^rbuthnot- 

2.  \^tuxu,  Lat.j  Charge;  censure. 

He  could  not  without  grief  of  heart,  and  without 
some  tax  upon  himself  and  his  ministers  for  the  not 
executing  the  laws,  look  upon  the  bold  licence  of 
some  pamphlets  Clarendon. 

To  Tax,  taks.  v.  a.  yaxer^  Fr.  from  the 

noun.] 
I    To  load  with  imposts. 

Jehoiakim  gave  the  silver  and  gold  to  Pharaoh, 

but  he  taxed  the  land  to  give  the  money.'  2  Kings. 

2.  [laxo,  Lat.]  To  charge;  to  censure;  to 

accuse.     It    has   q/'or  wit/i,  and  some- 

timesybr,  before  the  lauit  imputed,  and 

is  used  both  of  persons  and  things. 

How  many  hath  be  killed.''  I  promised  to  eat  all 

of  bis  killing Niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick 

too  much;  but  he'll  be  meet  with  you.    Shakapeare. 
I  am  not  justly  to  be  taxed  with,  any  presumption 
ibr  meddling  with  matters  wherein  I  have  no  deal- 
ing. Raleigh. 

Tax  not  divine  disposal:  wisest  men 
Have  err'd,  and  by  bad  women  been  deceiv'd. 

Milton. 
They  cannot  tax  others  omissions  towards  them 
without  a  tacit  reproach  of  their  own.  Dec  of  Pitty. 
He  taxed  not  Homer  nor  Virgil  for  interesting 
their  gods  in  the  wars  of  Troy  and  Italy;  neither 
would  be  have  taxed  Milton  for  his  choice  of  a  su- 
pernatural argument.  Dryden. 
Men's  virtues  I  have  commended  as  freely  as  1 
have  taxed  their  crimes.  Dryden. 

He  call'd  him  hack  aloud,  and  tox'd  his  fear; 
And  sure  enough  he  heard,  but  durst  not  hear. 

Dryden. 
Like  some  rich  and  mighty  murderer. 
Too  great  for  prison,  which  he  breaks  with  gold. 

Who  fresher  for  new  mischief  does  appear. 
And  dares  the  world  to  tax  him  with  the  old 

Dryden. 
If  this  be  chance,  it  is  extraordinary;  and  I  dare 
not  call  it  more,  for  fear  of  being  taxed  with  super- 
stition. Dryden. 

If  he  taxes  both  o/long  delay. 
My  guilt  IS  less,  who  sooner  came  away.  Dryden. 
This  salutation  cannot  be  taxed  with  flattery, 
since  it  was  directed  to  a  prince,  of  whom  it  had 
been  happy  for  Rome,  if  he  had  never  been  born, 
or  if  he  had  never  died.  Addison. 

Ta'xable,  taks'a-bl.*""  adj.   [from    mx.] 

That  may  be  taxed. 
Taxa'tion,  taks-a'shiin.  n.    s.   \_taxation, 
Fr.  taxatio,  Lat.  from  /a.r.1 


1.  The  act  of  loading  with  taxes;  impost; 
tax. 

The  subjects  could  taste  no  sweeter  fruits  of  hav- 
ing a  king,  than  grievous  taxations  to  some  vain 
purposes;  laws  made  rather  to  find  faults  than  to 
prevent  faults.  Sidney, 

1  bring  no  overture  of  war,  no  taxation  of  bcmage; 
my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter.      Slhaksp. 

He  daily  such  taxations  did  exact. 
As  were  against  the  order  of  the  state.         Dunitl. 

Various  news  I  heiird. 
Of  old  mismanagements,  taxations  ne»v; 
All  neither  wholly  false  nor  wholly  true.         Pope. 

2.  Accusation;  scandal. 
My  father's  love  is  enough  to  honour;  speak  no 

more  of  him,  you'll  be  whipt  for  taxation  one  of 
these  days.  Shakspeart. 

Ta'xer,  taks'ijr.ss  n.  a.  [from  tux.]  He 
Who  taxes. 

These  rumours  begot  scandal  against  the  king 
taxing  him  fur  a  great  taxer  of  his  people.    Bacon. 

Tea,  1^.227  n.  s.  [a  word,  1  suppose,  Clii- 
nese;  t/ir,  French.]  A  Chintse  pltnt,  of 
which  the  infusion  has  lately  been  much 
drunk  iii  Europe. 

The  muses'  friend,  tea,  does  our  fancy  aid, 
Repress  those  vapours  which  the  head  invade. 

Waller. 
One  has  a  design  of  keeping  an  open  tea  table. 

.iddison. 
I  have  filled  a  tea  pot,  and  received  a  dish  of  it. 

Jlddison. 

He  swept  down  a  dozen  tea  dishes.        Spictator. 

N«r  will  you  encourage  the  common  leu  table 

talk.  Spectator. 

Green  leaves  of  tea  contain  a  narcolick  :uice, 

which  exudes  by  roasting:  this  is  performed  with 

great  care  before  it  is  exposed  to  sale.    .^'Jrbutlinot. 

A  living  tea  pot  stands;  one  arm  held  out. 

One  bent;  the  handle  this,  and  that  the  spout.  Pope. 

The  mistress  of  the  tea  shop  may  give  half  aa 

ounce.  Swift. 

The  fear  of  being  thought  pedants  hath  tnken 

many  young  divines  off  from  their  severer  studies, 

which  they  have  exchanged  for  plays,  in  onler  to 

qualify  them  for  tea  tal)les  Sivift. 

When  you  sweep,  never  stay  to  pick  up  tfaspdons. 

Swift. 
To  Teach,  tdtsh.^s^  -u,  a.  pret.  and  part, 
pass,  taught.,  sometimes  teachrd,,  which 
is  now  obsolete,  [taecan,  Sax] 

1.  To  instruct;  to  inform,  as  a  master: 
correlative  to  learn. 

I  am  too  sudden  bold: 

To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me.     Shakspeart. 

The  Lord  will  teach  us  of  his  ways,  and  we  will 

walk  in  his  paths  Isuiak. 

They  teach  all  nations  what  of  him  they  learn'd. 

Mitton, 

2.  To  deliver  any  doctrine  or  art,  or  words 
to  be  learned. 

Moses  wrote  this  song  and  taught  it.  Devi. 

In  vain  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines 

the  commandments  of  men.  Matthew. 

Teach  us  by  what  means  to  shun 

Th'  inclement  seasons.  Milton. 

3.  To  show;   to  exhibit  so  as   to  impress 
upon  the  mind. 

He  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instruc- 
tions; I  can  easier  teach  twenty  what  were  e<'od  to 
be  done,  than  to  be  one  of  the  twenty  to  follow  my 
own  teaching.  Shaksj'tart. 

If  some  men  teach  wicked  things,  it  must  be  that 
others  should  practise  them  South 

i.  To  tell;  to  tj;ive  intelligence. 

Huswives  are  leached,  instead  of  a  clocke. 
How  winter  night  passeth  by  crowing  of  cocke. 

Tusser. 
To  Teach,  tdtsh.^  '^  v.  n.  To  perform  the 
office  of  an  instructor. 


TEA 


TEA 
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I  have  labour'd, 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  ttachin'r, 
And  the  sirong  course  of  my  authority, 
Miglit  go  one  way.  Shakspeare. 

The  heads  judge  for  reward,  the  priests  teach  for 
hire,  and  the  prophets  divine  for  money        Micak. 
Tk'a.'Hable,     l^tih  a-bi.*'"     adj.     [from 
ieac/i.j     Docilej  susceptive  of  instruc- 
tion. 

'Tis  sufficient  that  matters  of  faith  and  religion 
be  propounded  in  such  a  way,  as  to  render  them 
higlily  credil)ie,  so  as  an  honest  and  teachable  man 
may  willingly  and  safely  assent  to  them,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  prudence  be  justified  in  so 
doing.  VVilkins. 

We  ought  to  bring  our  minds  free,  unbiassed,  and 
teachablt,  to  learn  our  religion  from  the  word  of 
God.  Walts. 

Te  ACHABLKNESS.      t^tsh'a-bl-U^S.      Tl.      S. 

j^frun  teachable.'^    Docility;  willingness 
to  It  ai'ii;  capaci»y  to  learn. 
Te'aihkr,  l^tsli'ur.8^  n.  s.  [from  teach.'\ 

1.  One  who  teaches;  an  instructor;  a  pre- 
ceptor. 

Nature  is  no  sufficient  teacher  what  we  should  do 
that  may  attain  unto  life  everlasting.  Hooker. 

I  went  into  the  temple,  there  to  hear 
The  teachers  of  our  law,  and  to  propose 
What  might  improve  my  knowledge  or  their  own. 

Milton. 

These  were  notions  born  with  us;  such  as  we  were 
taught  without  the  help  of  a  teacher.  South. 

Imperious,  with  a  ttachcr''s  air, 
Boastful  he  claims  a  right  to  wisdom's  chair 

Blackinore. 

2.  One  who  without  regular  ordination  as- 
sumes the  ministry. 

Dissenting /eac/ters  are  under  no  incapacity  of  ac- 
cepting civil  and  military  employment.  Stvijt- 

3.  A  preacher;  one  who  is  to  deliver  doc- 
trine to  the  people 

For  the  choice  of  a  governor  more  sufficient,  the 
teachers  in  all  the  churches  assembled  themsclvrs. 

Raleigh. 

Our  lecture  men,  and  some  others,  whom  precise 

people  stile  powerful  teachers,  do  seldom  honour  it. 

White. 
Wolves  shall  succeed  for  teachers-  Millon. 

He  may  teach  his  diocese  who  ceases  to  be  able 
to  preach  to  it;  he  may  do  it  by  appointing  teachers, 
and  by  a  vigilant  exacting  from  them  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  flocks.  South. 
Tead,  or  Tede,  tede.  n.  .i.  ^cceda,  Latin.] 
A  torch;  a  flambeau.   Not  in  use. 

A  bushy  tead,  a  groom  did  light. 
And  sacred  lamp  in  secret  chamber  hide.    Spenser. 

Hymen  is  awake. 
And  long  since  ready  from  his  mask  to  move, 
With  his  bright  tead  that  flames  with  many  a  flake. 

Speiiser. 
Teague,  t66g."7  337  n.  s.  A  name  of  con- 
tempt used  for  an  Irishman. 
TiCAL,  t6lc.227  n.  s.  \_teelirigh,  Dutch.]     A 
wild  fowl  of  the  duck  kind. 

Some  serve  for  food  to  us,  and  some  but  to  feed 

themselves:  amongst  the  tirst  sort  we  reckon  the 

dip-cliick,  coots,  teal,  wigeon.  Carew. 

Team,  l^ine.^^^  n.  s.  \  temo,  the  team  of  a 

carriage,  Lat.  cyme.  Sax.  a  yoke.] 
1.  A  number  of  hoises  or  oxen  drawing 
at  onc^^  the  same  carriage. 

Thee  a  ploughman;  all  niiweeting  found, 
As  he  his  toilsome  team  that  way  <litl  ijuide, 
And  brought  thee  up  in  ploughman's  state  to  bide. 

Spenser. 
Wf  fairies  that  do  run 
By  the  trifde  Hecate's  tram. 

From  the  presence  of  liic  sun. 
Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolick.  Sliakspeare. 


Making  such  diff'rcnce  betwixt  wake  and  sleep, 
As  is  the'diff'rence  betwixt  day  and  night, 
The  hour  before  the  heav'niy  harness  team 
Begins  his  golden  progress  in  the  east.  Shakspeare. 
1  am  in  love;  but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck 
that  from  me,  nor  who  'tis  1  love.  Shakspeare. 

After  the  declining  sun 
Had  chang'd  the  shadows,  and  their  task  was  done. 
Home  with  their  weary  team  they  took  their  way 

Roscommon. 

He  heav'd  with  more  than  human  force  to  move 

A  weighty  stone,  the  labour  of  a  team.         Dryden. 

In  stifr"ciays  they  may  plough  one  acre  of  wheat 

with  a  <ea)n  of  horse.        ,  Mortimer. 

2.  Any  iiumber  passing  in  a  line. 

Like  a  long  t-fom  of  snowy  swans  on  high. 
Which  ciap  their  wings  and  cleave  the  liquid  sky. 

Di-yden. 
Tea,r,  t^re.2-7  n.  s.  [ea  in  this  word  is  pro- 
nounced €f;  ceap,   Saxon;  taare,  Dan. 
tear  rhymes  to  cheer.^ 
1.  The  water  which  violent  passion  forces 
from  the  eyes. 

She  comes;  and  I'll  prepare 
My  teor-stain'd  eyes  to  see  ber  miseries.      Shaksp. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  rcfus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have   me  drown'd  on 

shore 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea,  through  thy  unkindness. 

Shakspeare. 
Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forced  me. 
Let's  dry  our  eyes.  Shakspeare 

Tears  are  the  effects  of  compression  of  the  mois- 
ture of  the  brain  upon  dilatation  of  the  spirits. 

Bacon. 
She  silently  a  gentle  tear  let  fall.  Milton 

'I    Any  moisture  trickiirig  in  drops. 
Let  Araby  extol  her  happy  coast, 
Her  fragrant  flovv'rs,  her  trees  with  precious  tears, 
Her  second  harvests  Dryden. 

To  Teak,  tire.  -v.  a.  pret.  tore,  anciently 
tare;  part.  pass.  torn,  [csepan,  Saxon; 
tara,  Swedish:  ea  is  pronoimced  as  a; 
tear  rhymes  to  square.^ 

1.  To  pull  in  pieces;  to  lacerate;  to  rend; 
to  separate  b\  violent  |)Ulling. 

Come,  feeling  night! 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand 
Cancel  and  tear  to  pieces  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale.  Shakspeare- 

The  one  went  out  from  me;  and  I  said.  Surely  he 
is  torn  in  pieces,  and  I  saw  him  not  since.   Genesis. 

John  tore  off  lord  Sirutt's  servants  clothes:  now 
and  then  they  came  home  naked.  ^^rbuthnot. 

Ambassadors  sent  to  Carthage  were  like  to  be 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  populace.  ^irhuthnot. 

2.  To  laniate;  to  wound  with  any  sharp 
point  drawn  along. 

Old  men  with  dust  deform'd  their  hoary  hair. 
The  women  beat  their  breasts,  their  checks  they 
tare.  Shakspeare. 

Neither  shall  men  tear  themselves  for  them  in 
mourning,  to  comfort  them  for  the  dead.  Jeremiah, 

3.  To  break,  or  take  away  by  violence. 

As  storms  the  skies,  and  torrents  tear  the  ground. 
Thus  rag'd  the  prince,  and  scatter'd  death  around. 

Dnjden . 

4.  To  divide  violently;  to  shatter. 

Is  it  not  as  much  reason  to  say,  that  God  destroys 
fatherly  authority,  when  he  suffers  one  in  possession 
of  it  to  have  his  government  torn  in  pieces,  and 
shared  by  his  subjects.'  Locke. 

5.  To  pull  with  violence;  to  drive  violently. 

He  roai'd,  he  beat  his  breast,  he  tore  his  hair. 

Dryden. 

From  harden'd  oak.  or  from  a  rock's  cold  womb. 
At  least  thou  art  from  some  fierce  tygress  come; 
Or  on  rough  seas  from  their  foundation  torn. 
Got  by  the  winds,  and  in  a  tempest  born,    Dryden. 

Blush  rather,  that  you  are  a  slave  to  passion, 


Which,  like  a  whirlwind,  tears  up  all  your  virtues, 
And  gives  you  not  the  leisure  to  consider. 

A.  Philips. 

6.  To  take  aw  ay  by  sudden  violence. 

Solyman 
Rhodes  and  Buda  from  the  christians  tore.   Waller. 

The  hand  of  fate 
Has  torji  thee  from  rae,  and  I  must  forget  thee. 

Mdison. 

7.  To  make  a  violent  rent. 

In  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

To  Teak,  tare.  v.  n.  \tieren,  Dutch.]  To 
fume;  to  rave;  to  rant  turbulently. 

All  men  transported  into  outrages  for  small  tri- 
vial matters,  fall  under  the  inuendo  of  this  bull, 
that  ran  tearing  mad  for  the  pinching  of  a  mouse. 

V  Estrange. 
Tear,  tare."  ^lo  -n^s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 

rent;  a  fissure. 
Tea'ker,   ta'rur.9''   n.  s.   [from  to  tear.~\ 
He  who  rends  or  tears;  one  who  blus- 
ters. 
Te'arfalling,    t^re'fil-ling.    adj.    \_tear 
and /all.]  Tender;  shedding  tears. 

I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  on  sin: 
Tear/ailing  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye    Shakspeare. 
Te'aufil,  t^re'iul.  adj.  \_tear  and  /ull.'\ 
Weeping;  full  of  tears. 

Is 't  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad. 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea.'       Shaksp. 

This  clears  the  cloudy  front  of  wrinkled  care. 
And  dries  the  tearful  sluices  of  despair: 
Charm'd  with  that  virtuous  draught,  th'  exalted 

mind 
All  sense  of  woe  delivers  to  the  wind.  Pope, 

To  TEASE,  teze.227  v.  a.  [caej-an.  Sax.] 

1.  To  comb  or  unravel  wool  or  flax. 

2.  To  scratch  cloth  in  order  to  level  the 
nap. 

3.  To  torment  with  importunity;  to  vex 
with  assiduous  impertinence. 

Not  by  the  force  of  carnal  reason, 
But  indefatigable  teasing.  Butler. 

My  friends  always  tease  me  about  him,  because 
he  has  no  estate.  Spfctator. 

After  having  been  present  in  publick  debates,  he 
was  teased  by  his  mother  to  inform  her  of  what  had 
passed.  ..iddison. 

We  system-makers  can  sustain 
The  thesis,  which  you  grant  was  plain; 
And  with  remarks  and  comments  tease  ye, 
In  case  the  thing  before  was  easy.  Prior. 

Te'asf.l,  t^'zl.  n.  s.  [caef  1,  Sax.  difisacusy 
Latin.]   A  plant. 

The  species  are  three:  one  is  called  carduus  ful- 
lonum,  and  is  of  singular  use  in  raising  the  nap 
upon  woollen  cloth.  Miller. 

Te'aser,  t^'ziLir.s^  n.  s.  [from  tease.]  Any 
thing  that  torments  by  incessant  impor- 
tunity. 

A  fly  buzzing  at  his  car,  makes  him  deaf  to  the 
best  advice,  ff  yon  would  have  him  come  to  him- 
self, you  must  take  off  his  little  teaser,  which  holds 
his  reason  at  bay.  Collier. 

Teat,  tete.^^?  233  „,  s.  [tet/i,  Welsh;  cic, 
Saxon;  tette,  Dutch;  teton,  French.] 
The  dug  of  a  beast;  anciently  the  pap 
of  a  woman. 
Even  at  thy  teat  thou  hadst  thy  tyranny  Shaksp. 
Snows  cause  a  fruitful  year,  watering  the  earth 
better  than  rain;  for  the  earth  sucks  it  as  out  of  the 
teat  Bacon, 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  we  infer 
that  they  suckle  their  younglings  with  milk.  Brown. 
It  more  pIcos'U  my  sense, 
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Than  smell  of  sweetest  fennel,  or  the  teats 

Of  ewe  or  goal  dropping;  with  milk  at  even.    Milt. 

Infants  sleep,  and  are  seldom  awake  but  when 
hunger  calls  for  the  teat.  Locke. 

The  goat,  how  bright  amidst  her  fellow  stars, 
Kind  Amalihea,  rcach'd  her  teat  distent 
With  milk,  thy  early  food.  Prior. 

Te'chily,  l^tsh'e-le.  adv.  [from  techy.~\ 
Peevishly;  fretfully;  fiowardly. 

Te'chiness,  td'tsh'd-n^s.  72.S.  [^from  tec/iy.^ 
Peevishness;  fretfulness, 

Te'chnical,  tdk'n^-kal.  adj.  \_T(^nKai; 
technique.)  French.]  Belonging  to  aits; 
not  in  common  or  popular  use. 

In  technical  words,  or  terms  of  art,  they  refrain 
not  from  calling  the  same  substance  sometimes  the 
sulphur,  and  sometimes  the  mercury,  of  a  body. 

TE'CHY,  tdtsh'^.362  adj.  Peevish;  fretful; 
irritable;  easily  made  angry;  froward. 

I  cannot  come  to  Cressid  but  by  Pandar, 
And  he  is  as  techy  to  be  woo'd  to  wooe, 
As  she  is  stubborn-chaste  against  all  sute.    Shaksp. 

When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple, 
and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  to  see  it  techy,  and  fall 
out  with  the  dug!  Shnkspeare. 

Tecto'nic  K,  l^k-lon'ik.^'^^  adj.  [reKTonKOi.'] 

Pertaining  to  building.  Bailey. 

To   Ted,  tid.   v.  a.   [teaban,  Saxon,  to 

prepare.]  To  lay  grass  newly  mown  in 

rows. 

The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kiue, 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound.  Milt. 
Hay-makers  following  the  mowers,  and  casting  it 
abroad,  they  call  teddit^.  Mortimer. 

Prudent  has  falPn  heap* 
Collecting,  cherish'd  with  the  tepid  wreaths 
Of  tedded  grass,  and  the  sun's  mellowing  beams, 
Rivall'd  with  artful  heats.  Philips. 

Te'dder,  or  Te'ther,  t^d'diir.n.*.  \_tud' 

devy  Dutch;  lindt,  a  rope,  Islandick.] 
1 .  A  rope  with  which  a  horse  is  tied  in  the 
field  that  he  may  not  pasture  too  wide. 
Teigher,  Erse. 
J.  Any  thing  by  which  one  is  restrained. 
We  lived  joyfully,  going  abroad  within  our  ted- 
der.  Bacon. 

We  shall  have  them  against  the  wall;  we  know 
the  length  of  their  tedder;  they  cannot  run  far  from 
us.  Child. 

TE  DE'UMy  t6-d&'5m.  n.  s.  A  hymn  of 
the  church,  so  called  from  the  first  two 
words  of  the  Latin. 

The  choir, 
With  all  the  choicest  musick  of  the  kingdom, 
Together  sung  te  Deum.  Shakspeare. 

Te  Deum  was  sung  at  St.  Paul's  after  the  vic- 
tory. Bacon. 
Te'dious,  te'd(i-us,  or  t^'j^-us.s^  «■♦  adj. 
[tedieuxy  French;  tedium^  Latin.] 

1.  Wearisome  by  continuance;  trouble- 
some; irksome. 

The  one  intense,  the  other  still  remiss. 
Cannot  well  suit  with  either,  but  soon  prove 
Tedious  alike.  Milton. 

Pitj  only  on  fresh  objects  stays, 
But  with  the  tedio^is  sight  of  woes  decays.  Dryden. 

2.  Wearisome  by  prolixity.  Used  of  au- 
thors or  performances. 

They  unto  whom  we  shall  «eem  tedious  are  in 
nowise  injured  by  us,  because  it  is  in  their  own 
hands  to  spare  that  labour  which  they  ajre  not  wil- 
ling to  endure.  Hooker. 
That  I  be  not  furtlier  tedious  unto  thee,  heai-  us 
of  thy  clemency  a  few  words.  ^ts. 

Chief  mastery  to  dissect 
With  long  and  tedious  havock  fabled  knigbts.  Mlt. 
-3.  Slow^ 


But  then  the  road  was  smooth  and  fair  to  tee, 
W'ith  such  insensible  declivity. 
That  what  men  thought  a  tedious  course  to  run. 
Was  finish'd  in  the  hour  it  first  begun.  Harte. 

Te  DiousLY,  t^'(l(^-i\!--l^,  or  t^'j^-6s-16.'*9* 
adv.  [from  tedious.'^  In  such  a  manner 
as  to  weary. 
Te'diousness,  td'd^-i\s-n^s,   or   t^'j^-As- 
n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tedious.^ 

1.  Wearisomeness  by  continuance. 
She  distastes  them  all  within  a  while; 

And  in  the  sweetest  finds  a  tediousruss.         Davies. 

2.  Wearisomeness  by  prolixity. 
In  vain  we  labour  to  persuade  them,  that  any 

thing  can  take  away  the  tediousiiess  of  prayer,  ex- 
cept it  be  brought  to  the  same  measure  and  form 
which  themselves  assign.  Hooker. 

3.  Prolixity;  length. 
Since  brevity's  the  soul  of  wit. 

And  tediousness  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Uneasiness;    tiresomeness;   quality  of 
wearying. 

In  those  very  actions  whereby  we  are  especially 
perfected  in  this  life,  we  are  not  able  to  persist; 
forced  we  are  with  very  weariness,  and  that  often, 
to  interrupt  them;  which  tediousness  cannot  fall  in- 
to those  operations  that  are  in  the  state  of  bliss  when 
our  union  with  God  is  complete.  Hooker. 

Mor«  than  kisses,  letters  mingle  souls, 
For  thus  friends  absent  speak:  this  ease  controuls 
The  tediousness  of  ray  life.  Donne. 

To  Teem,  t^im.^*^  v.  n.  [ceam,  Saxon, 

offspring.] 
1.  To  bring  young. 

If  she  must  teem. 
Create  her  child  of  spleen,  that  it  may  live 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatur'd  torment  to  her.  Shaksp. 
3.  To  be  pregnant;  to  engender  young. 
Have  we  more  sons.'  or  are  we  like  to  have.' 
Is  not  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
And  wilt  thou  pluck  my  fair  sun  from  mine  age.' 

Shakspeare . 

When  the  rising  spring  adorns  the  mead, 

Teeming  buds  and  cheerful  greens  appear.      Dryd. 

There  are  fundamental  truths,  the  basis  upon 

which  a  great  many  others  rest:  these  are  teeming 

truths,  rich  in  store,  with  which  they  furnish  the 

mind,  and,  like  the  lights.of  heaven,  give  light  and 

evidence  to  other  things.  Locke. 

3.  To  be  full;  to  be  charged  as  a  breeding 

animal. 

We  live  in  a  nation  where  there  is  scarce  a  sin- 
gle head  that  does  not  teem  with  politicks.  Addison. 
To  Teem,  i66m.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  bring  forth;  to  produce. 
What's  the  newest  grief? 

Each  minute  teems  a  new  one.  Shakspeare. 

Common  mother,  thou 
Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  breast. 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shakspeare. 

The  earth  obey'd;  and  strait 
Op'ning  her  fertile  womb,  teemed  at  a  birth 
Innumerous  living  creatures  Milton. 

The  deluge  wrought  such  a  change,  that  the  earth 
did  not  then  teem  forth  its  increase,  as  formerly,  of 
its  own  accord,  but  required  culture.       Woodward. 

2.  To  pour.  A  low  word,  iinagined  by 
Skinner  to  come  from  tommen^  Danish, 
to  draw  out;  to  fiour.  The  Scots  retain 
it:  as,  teem  that  water  outs  hence  Siui/t 
took  this  word. 

Teem  out  the  remainder  of  the  ale  into  the  tank- 
ard, and  fill  the  glass  with  small  beer.  Swift. 

Te'emer,  t^em'iir.as  n.  s.  [from  teem.^ 
One  that  brings  young. 

Te'emful,  t^^m'ful.  adj.  [ceampul,  Sax.] 

1.  Pregnant;  prolifick. 

2,  Brimful.  Ainsioorth. 


Te'emless,  t^^m'lcs.   adj.   [from  teemJ^ 
Unfiuiiful;  not  prolifick. 

Such  wars,  such  waste,  such  fiery  tracks  of  dearth 
Their  zeal  has  left,  and  such  a  teemltss  earth. 

Drydtn. 
Teen,  l^en.  n.  s.   [cinan,  Saxon;  to  kin- 
dle; tenen,   Flemish,  to  vex;  ceonan, 
Saxon,  injjiries.^    Sorrow;  grief.    Not 
in  use. 

Arrived  there, 
That  barehead  knight  for  dread  and  doleful  teen 
Would  fain  have  fled,  ne  durst  approached  near. 

Spenser. 
Fry  not  in  heartless  grief  and  doleful  teen. 

Spenser. 
My  heart  bleeds 
To  think  o'  th'  teene  that  I  have  turn'd  you  to. 

Shakspeare. 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 
And  each  hour's  joy  wreck'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Teen,  tiin.  v.  a.  [from  cman,  to  kin- 
die,  Saxon.]  To  excite;  to  provoke  to 
do  a  thing.  Not  in  use. 
Teens,  t^^nz.  n.  *.  [from  teen  for  ten.'] 
The  years  reckoned  by  the  termination 
teen;  as,  thirteen,  fourteen.       S/ienser. 

Our  author  would  excite  these  youthful  scenes. 
Begotten  at  his  entrance  in  his  teens; 
Some  childish  fancies  may  approve  the  toy, 
Some  like  the  muse  the  more  for  being  a  boy. 

Granville. 
Teeth,  i^&th.  The  plural  of  tooth. 

Who  can  open  the  doors  of  his  face?  bis  teeth 
are  terrible  round  about.  Joh. 

To  Teeth,  t^^th.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  breed  teeth;  to  be  at  the  time  of  den- 
tition. 

When  the  symptoms  of  teething  appear,  the  gumi 
ought  to  be  relaxed  by  softening  ointment.  Jlrbuth. 
Te'gument,  t^g'u-m^nt.  n.  a.  \_tegu7nen- 
turn,  Latin.]  Cover;  the  outward  part. 
This  word  is  seldom  used  but  in  anato- 
my or  physicks. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  in  the  fashion 
of  beard,  or  other  hairy  teguments.  Brown, 

Proceed  by  section,  dividing  the  skin,  and  sepa- 
rating the  teguments.  Wiseman. 
In  the  nutmeg  another  tegument  is  the  mace  be- 
tween the  green  pericarpium  and  the  hard  shell. 

Ray, 

To  Teh-he,  ti-hi'.  V.  n.    [A  cant  word 

made  from  the  sound.]    To  laugh  with 

a  loud  and  more  insolent  kind  of  cachi* 

nation;  to  titter. 

They  laugh 'd  and  teh-he^d  with  derision, 
To  see  them  take  your  deposition.  Hudiiras, 

Teil  tree,  t^le'trdi.  n.  s.   \_tilia,  Lalin.] 
The  same  with  linden  or  lime  tree. 

A  teillree  and  an  oak  have  their  substance  in  them 
when  they  cast  their  leaves.  jjoioA. 

Teint,  tint.  n.  s.  [/efjire,  French.]  Colour; 
touch  of  the  pencil. 

Glazed  colours  have  a  vivacity  which  can  never 

be  imitated  by  the  most  brilliant  colours,  because 

the  difl'erent  teints  are  simply  laid  on,  each  in  its 

place,  one  after  another.  Dryden. 

Te'lary,  tdl'la-r^.  adj.  [^tela,  a  web,  Lat.] 

Spinning  webs. 

The  pictures  of  telary  spiders,  and  their  position 
in  the  web,  is  commonly  made  lateral,  and  regard- 
ing the  horizon;  although  we  shall  commonly  find  it 
downward,  and  their  heads  respecting  the  center. 

Brown. 

TE'LESCOPE,  t^rid-sk6pe.   n.  *.  ^tele- 

sco/ie,  French;  tiA®^  and  <rx«9r/«.]    A 

long  glass  by  which  distant  objects  are 

viewed. 
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The  telescope  discovers  to  us  distant  wonders  in 
the  Leavens,  and  shews  the  milky  way,  and  the 
bright  cloudy  spots,  in  a  very  dark  sky,  to  be  a  col- 
lection of  little  stars.  Watts. 

TjiLESco'picAL,  t£l-l6-sk6p'd-kal."8  adj. 
[from  telescofie.']  Belonging  to  a  tele- 
scope; seeing  at  a  distance. 

To  Tell,  t^ll.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
told,  [cellan,  Sax.  taelen,  tellen,  Dutch; 
talen,  Danish  ] 

1.  To  uiter;  to  express;  to  speak. 

I  will  not  eat  till  I  have  to/d  mine  errand.  Genesis. 
Thy  message  might  in  telling  wound, 
And  in  performing  end  us.  Milton. 

2.  To  relate;  to  rehearse. 

I  will  declare  what  wise  men  have  told  from  their 
fathers,  and  have  not  hid.  Job. 

When  Gideon  heard  the  telling  of  the  dream, 
and  the  interpretation,  he  worshipped.  Judges. 

He  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation.  Milton. 

You  must  know;  but  break,  0  break  my  heart, 
Before  I  tell  my  fatal  story  out, 
Th'  usurper  of  my  throne  is  my  wife!  Diyden. 

The  rest  are  vanish'd,  none  repass  the  gate, 
And  not  a  man  appears  to  tell  their  fate.        Pope. 

3.  To  teach;  to  inform. 

He  gently  ask'd,  where  all  the  people  be, 
Which  in  that  stately  building  wont  to  dwell? 
Who  answer'd  him  full  soft,  he  could  not  tell.  Spens. 

I  told  him  of  myself;  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  askM  him  pardon.  Shakspeare. 

Tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same, 
To  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage. 
That  you  to-day  promis'd  to  tell  me  of.'       Shaksp. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  shekel  of  silver  will  I  give 
to  the  man  of  God  to  tell  us  our  way.       1  Samuel. 

Saint  Paul  telleth  us,  we  must  needs  be  subject 
not  only  for  fear,  but  also  for  conscience  sake. 

Bishop  Sanderson. 

Tell  me  how  may  I  know  him,  how  adore.  Milt. 

4.  To  discover;  to  betray. 

They  will  tell  it  to  the  inhabitants.        J^umbers. 

5.  To  count;  to  number. 

Here  lies  the  learned  Savile's  heir, 
So  early  wise,  and  lasting  fair. 
That  none,  except  her  years  they  told, 
Thought  her  a  child,  or  thought  her  old.      Waller. 

Numerous  sails  the  fearful  only  tell; 
Courage  from  hearts,  and  not  from  numbers,  grows. 

Ih-yden. 

A  child  can  tell  twenty  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  Locke. 

She  doubts  if  two  and  two  make  four, 
Though  she  has  told  them  ten  times  o'er.      Prior. 

6.  To  make  excuses.    A  low  word. 

Tush,  never  tell  me;  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
That  thou,  lago,  who  bast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  sbouldst  know  of  this. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Tell,  t^ll.  v.n. 

1.  To  give  an  account;  to  make  report. 

I  will  compass  thine  altar,  O  Lord,  that  I  may 
publish  with  the  voice  of  thanksgiving,  and  tell  of 
all  thy  wondrous  works.  Psalms. 

Ye  that  live  and  move,  fair  creatures!  tell, 
Tell,  if  ye  saw,  how  came  I  thus,  how  here.'  Milt. 

2.  To  Tell  on.  To  inform  of.  A  doubt- 
ful phrase. 

David  saved  neither  man  nor  woman  alive,  to 
bring  tidings  to  Gath,  saying,  Lest  they  should  tell 
on  as,  saying,  so  did  David.  1  Samuel. 

Te'ller,  tfirifir.9*  n.  s.  [from  tell.'] 
1.  One  who  tells  or  relates. 

3.  One  who  numbers;  a  numberer. 

3.  A  teller  is  an  officer  of  the  exchequer, 
of  which  there  are  four  in  number:  their 
business  is  to  receive  all  monies  due  to 
the  king,  and  give  the  clerk  of  the  pell 


a  bill  to  charge  him  therewith;  they 
also  pay  all  persons  any  inoney  payable 
to  \\\em  by  the  king,  by  warrant  from 
the  auditor  of  the  receipt:  they  also 
make  books  of  receipts  and  payments, 
which  they  deliver  to  the  lord  treasurer. 

Coivell. 
Te'lltale,   \iVik\e.   n.  s.   [tell  and  tale.'] 
One  who  gives  malicious  information; 
one  who  carries  officious  intelligence. 

You  speak  to  Casca,  and  to  such  a  man 
That  is  no  Hearing  telltale.  Shakspeare. 

What,  shall  these  papers  lie  like  telltales  here.' 

Shakspeare. 

Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  telltale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  done:  report  displays  her  telltale  wings, 
And  to  each  ear  the  news  and  tidings  brings. 

Fairfax. 

And  to  the  telltale  sun  descry 
Our  conceal 'd  solemnity.  Milton. 

Eurydice  and  he  are  prisoners  here, 
But  will  not  long  be  so:  this  telltale  ghost 
Perhaps  will  clear  them  both.         Dryden  and  Lee. 

A  telltale  out  of  school 
Is  of  all  wits  the  greatest  fool.  Swift. 

Temera'rious,  t^m-^r-a'rd-i\s.  adj.  \je' 
meraire,  French;  temerarius,  Latin.] 

1.  Rash;  heady;  unreasonably  adventur- 
ous; unreasonably  contemptuous  of  dan- 
ger. 

Resolution  without  foresight  is  but  a  temerarious 
folly;  and  the  consequences  of  things  are  the  first 
point  to  be  taken  into  consideration.      VEstrange. 

2.  Careless;  heedless;  done  at  random. 

Should  he  find  upon  one  single  sheet  of  parch- 
ment an  oration  written  full  of  profound  sense, 
adorned  with  elegant  phrase,  the  wit  of  man  could 
not  persuade  him  that  this  was  done  by  the  teme- 
rarious dashes  of  an  unguided  pen.  Ray. 

Teme'rity,  t^-ni^r'^-t^.  n.  s.  \_teineritasy 
Latin.j      Rashness;    unreasonable  con- 
tempt of  danger. 
The  figures  are  bold  even  to  temerity.      Cowley. 

To  Te'mper,  t^m'pLtr.5^  v.  a.  [temfiero^ 
Latin;  temfierer^  French.] 

1 .  To  mix  so  as  that  one  part  qualifies  the 
other. 

I  shall  temper  so 
Justice  with  mercy,  as  may  illustrate  most 
Them  fully  satisfied,  and  Thee  appease       Milton. 

2.  To  compound;  to  form  by  mixture;  to 
qualify  as  an  ingredient. 

If  you  could  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  1  would  temper  it; 
That  Romeo  should  upon  receipt  thereof 
Soon  sleep  in  quiet.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  mingle. 

Prepare  the  sixth  part  of  an  ephah,  and  the  third 
part  of  an  hin  of  oil,  to  temper  with  the  fine  flour. 

Ezekiel. 

The  good  old  knight,  with  a  mixture  of  the  father 
and  master  of  the  family,  tempered  the  inquiries  af- 
ter his  own  affairs  with  kind  questions  relating  to 
themselves.  Mdison. 

4.  To  beat  together  to  a  proper  consist- 
ence. 

Th'  uncivil  kerns  of  Ireland  are  in  arms, 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen.  Shaksp. 

The  potter,  tempering  soft  earth,  fashioneth  every 
vessel  with  much  labour.  Wisdom. 

5.  To  accommodate;  to  modify. 

Thy  sustenance  serving  to  the  appetite  of  the 
eater,  tempered  itself  to  every  man*s  liking.  Wisdom. 

6.  To  bring  to  due  proportion;  to  moderate 
excess. 

These  loft  fires  with  kindly  beat 


or  various  influents  foment  and  warm, 
Temper  or  nourish. 


Milton. 


7.  To  soften;   to  mollify;    to  assuage;   to 
sooth;  to  calm. 

Solon,  in  his  laws  to  the  Athenians,  laboured  to 
temper  their  warlike  couraq;e  with  sweet  delights  of 
learning  and  sciences;  so  that  as  much  as  the  one 
excelled  in  arms,  the  other  exceeded  in  knowledge. 

Spenser. 
With  this  she  wonts  to  temper  angry  Jove, 
When  all  the  gods  he  threats  with  thund'ring  dart. 

Spenser. 
Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have.       Shaksp. 

Woman!  Nature  made  thee 
To  temper  man:  we  had  been  brutes  without  you. 

Otioay. 

8.  To  form  metals  to  a  proper  degree  of 
hardness. 

The  sword 
Of  Michael  from  the  armoury  of  God 
Was  given  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge.  Milton. 

In  the  tempering  of  steel,  by  holding  it  but  a  mi- 
nute or  two  longer  or  lesser  in  the  other  competent 
heat,  gives  it  very  different  tempers  as  to  brittleness 
or  toughness.  Boyh. 

Repeated  peals  they  hear. 
And,  in  a  heav'n  serene,  refulgent  arms  appear: 
Redd'ningthe  skies,  and  gUtt'ring  all  around, 
The  tempered  metals  clash,  and  yield  a  silver  sonnd. 

Dryden. 

9.  To  govern.  A  latinism. 

With  which  the  damned  ghosts  he  govcrnetb, 
And  furies  rules,  and  Tartare  tempereth.    Spenser. 

Te'mper,  t^m'pur.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.^ 

1.  Due  mixture  of  contrary  qualities. 

Nothing  better  proveth  the  excellency  of  this  soil 
and  temper,  than  the  abundant  growing  of  the  palm 
trees.  Raleigh. 

Health  itself  is  but  a  kind  of  temper,  gotten  and 
preserved  by  a  convenient  mixture  of  contrarieties. 

.^rhuthnot. 

2.  Middle  course;  mean  or  medium. 

If  the  estates  of  some  bishops  were  exorbitant 
before  the  reformation,  the  present  clergy's  wishes 
reach  no  further  than  that  some  reasonable  temper 
had  been  used  instead  of  paring  them  so  quick,  Swif 

3.  Constitution  of  body. 

This  body  would  be  increased  daily,  being  sup 
plied  from   above   and   below;   and  having  done 
growing,  it  would  become  more  dry  by  degrees, 
and  of  a  temper  of  greater  consistency  and  firmness. 

Burnet. 

4.  Disposition  of  mind. 

This,  I  shall  call  it  evangelical,  temper  is  far 
from  being  natural  to  any  corrupt  child  of  Adam. 

Hammond. 
Remember  with  what  mild 
And  gi-acious  temper  he  both  heard  and  judg'd, 
Without  wrath  or  reviling.  Milton. 

This  will  keep  their  thoughts  easy  and  free,  the 
only  temper  wherein  the  mind  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing new  informations.  Locke. 
All  irregular  tempers  in  trade  and  business  are 
but  like  irregular  tempers  in  eating  and  drinking. 

Law. 

5.  Constitutional  frame  of  mind. 

The  brain  may  devise  laws  for  the  blood,  but  a 
hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold  decree.       Shakspeare. 

Our  hearts, 
Of  brothers  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Calmness  of  mind;  moderation. 

Restore  yourselves  unto  yo\ir  tempers,  fathers. 
And  without  perturbation  hear  me  speak.  B.  Jonson 

Teach  me,  like  thee,  in  various  nature  wise. 
To  fall  with  dignity,  with  temper  rise.  Pope. 

7\    State  to  which  metals  are  reduced, 
particularly  as  to  hardness. 
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TIcie  tlraw  I 
A  sivoid,  whose  Umpn-  I  inlend  to  sUiin 
With  ihc  bcsl  blood  thai  I  can  meet  withal.  Shaksp 

Ithuiiel  with  his  spear 
Touch'd  lightly;  for  no  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  ccelcslial  lewper,  but  returns 
Of  force  to  lis  own  liiicncss:  up  he  starts, 
DiscoverM,  and  suipriz'd.  J\Iilton. 

These  needles  should  have  a  due  temper;  for,  if 
they  are  too  soft,  the  force  exerted  to  carry  them 
through  the  flesh  will  bend  themj  if- they  are  too 
brittle,  thty  snap.  Sharp- 

Te'mpeuamknt,  l^'m'p^r-a-m^nt.  n.  s. 
\_tem/icramentum^  Latin;  temjierament.) 
Frencii.] 

1.  Constitution;  state  with  respect  to  tlie 
predominance  of  any  quality. 

Bodies  are  denominated  hot  and  cold,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  present  temperament  of  that  part  of 
our  body  to  which  they  are  applied.  Locke. 

2.  MetJiuiTi;  due  nuxttirc  of  opposites. 

The  common  law  has  wasted  and  wrought  out 

those  distempers,  and  reduced  the  kingdom  to  ils 

just  state  and  temperament  Hale 

Temper.\me'ntal,        lSin-p^r4-niSnt'al. 

adj  .[^[vom  (c!n/i';rament.~\Consmimorta\ 

That  temperamental  dignotions,  and  conjecture  of 
prevalent  humours,  that  may  be  collected  from  spots 
in  our  nails,  we  concede.  Brown. 

Intellectual  representations  are  received  with  as 
unequal  a  fate,  upon  a  bare  temperamental  rcUsh  or 
disgust.  Glanville. 

Te'mperance,  tdm'p5r-Snse.88  n.  «.  lce?n~ 
fieraniia,  Latin.] 

1.  Moderation:  opposed  io  gluttony  and 
drunkeyiness. 

Observe 
The  rule  of  not  too  much;  by  temper  ante  taught 
In  what  thou  eat'st  and  drink'st ;  seeking  from  thence 
Due  nourishment,  not  gluttonous  delight.      Milton. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  gives  indolence  of  body  and 
tranquillity  of  mind;  the  best  guardian  of  youth  and 
support  of  old  age.  Temple. 

Make  temperance  thy  companion;  so  shall  health 
Sit  on  thy  brow.  Dodsley. 

2,  Paiience;  calmness;  sedateness;  mode- 
ration of  passion. 

His  senseless  speech  and  doted  ignorance 
When  as  the  noble  prince  had  marked  well, 
He  calm'd  his  wrath  with  goodly  temperance. 

Spenser- 
What,  are  you  chaf'd? 
Ask  God  for  temperance,  that's  th'  appliance  only 
Which  your  disease  requires.  Shakspeare. 

Te'mperate,  t^m'p^r-ate.9*  adj.  [tempe- 
ratusy  Latin.] 

1.  Not  excessive;  moderate  in  degree  of 
any  quality. 

Use  a  temperate  heat,  for  they  are  ever  temperate 
heats  that  digest  and  mature;  wherein  we  mean 
temperate,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject; 
for  that  may  be  temperate  to  fruits  and  liquors  which 
will  not  work  at  all  upon  metals.  Bacon. 

His  sleep 
Was  airy,  light,  from  pure  digestion  bred, 
And  template  vapours  bland.  Milton. 

2.  Modei:aie  in  meat  and  drink. 

I  advised  him  to  be  temperate  in  eating  and  drink- 
Jq_  Wiseman. 

3.  l-'ree  from  ardent  passion. 

So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd, 
Such  temph-nte  order  in  so  fierce  a  course, 
Doth  want  example.  Shakspeare. 

She's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove: 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  morn    Shaksp. 

From  temperate  inactivity  we  are  unready  to  put 
in  ex»:CutioM  the  suggestions  of  reason.         Brown 
Temperately,      tfim'p6r-ate-l^.      adv. 
[[from  (em/ierate.'] 


1.  Moderately;  not  excessively. 

By  winds  that  ttmperately  blow, 
The  bark  should  pass  secure  and  slow.       Mdison. 

2.  Calmly;  without  violence  of  passion. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Without  gluttony  or  luxury. 

God  esteems  it  a  part  of  his  service  if  we  eat  or 
drink;  so  it  be  temperately,  and  as  may  best  pre- 
serve health.  Taylor. 

Te'mperateness,  t^m'per-ate-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  iem/ierate.^ 

1.  Freedom  from  excesses;  mediocrity. 

2.  Calmness;  coolness  of  mind. 

Langley's  mild  temptralencss 
Did  tend  unto  a  calmer  quietness.  Daniel 

Te'mperature,  t^m'pSr-a-ture.  ?i.  s. 
[^tern/wratura,  ^em/zero,  Latin;  tem/iera- 
t  .res  French.] 

1.  Constitution  of  natiire;  degree  of  any 
qualities. 

It  lieth  in  the  same  climate,  and  is  of  no  other 
temperature  than  Guinea.  Abbot. 

Birds  that  change  countries  at  certain  seasons,  if 
they  come  earlier,  shew  the  temperature  of  x.eather. 

Bacun. 

There  may  be  as  much  diflference  as  to  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air,  and  as  to  heat  and  cold,  in  one 
mile,  as  in  ten  degrees  of  latitude;  and  he  that 
would  cool  and  refresh  himself  in  the  summer,  had 
better  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  next  hill,  than  re- 
move into  a  far  more  northern  couutry.        Brown. 

Memory  depends  upon  the  consistence  and  the 
temperature  of  the  brain.  Walts. 

2.  Mediocrity;  due  balance  of  contrarie- 
ties. 

As  the  world's  sun  doth  effects  beget 
Difl'rent  in  divers  places  ev'ry  day; 
Here  Autumn's  temperature,  there  summer's  heat. 
Here  flow'ry  spring-tide,  and  there  winter  gray. 

Davies. 

If,  instead  of  this  variation  of  heat,  we  suppose, 
an  equality  or  constant  temperature  of  it  before  the 
deluge,  the  case  would  be  much  altered.  Woodxcard. 

3.  Moderation;  freedom  from  predomi- 
nant passion. 

In  that  proud  port,  which  her  so  goodly  gracclh. 

Most  goodly  temperature  you  may  descry.    Spenser. 

Te'mpered,     t^m'pur'd.3S9    adj.    [from 

ternfier.']    Disposed  with  regard  to  the 

passions. 

When  was  my  lord  so  much  ungodly  tempered. 
To  stop  his  ears  againt  admonishment?        Shaksp. 

TE'MPEST,   tein'pest.    n.  s.    [temfieste, 

French;  temfiestasy  Latin.] 
I.  The  utmost  violence  of  the  wind:  the 
mmes  by  which  the  wind  is  called  ac- 
cording to  the  gradual  increase  of  its 
force  seem  to  be,  a  breeze;  a  gale;  a 
gust;  a  storin;  a  teiripest. 

I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  scolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks.  Shakspeare. 

Some  have  been  driven  by  tempest  to  the  south. 

Abbot. 
What  at  first  was  call'd  a  gust  the  same 
Hath  now  a  storm's,  anon  a  temptsVs  name. 

Donne. 
VVe,  caught  in  a  fiery  tempest,  shall  be  hurl'd 
Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd.  Milton 

With  clouds  and  storms 
Around  thee  thrown,  tanpest  o'er  tempest  roll'd, 
Thou  humblest  nature  with  thy  northern  blast. 

Thomson 
i.  Any  tumult;  commotion;  perturbation 
The  tempest  in  my  mind 
Doth  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else. 
Save  what  beats  there.  Sluikspeare. 


7^0  Te'mpest,  t^m'p^st.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]   To  disturb  as  by  a  tempest. 

Part  huge  of  bulk. 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Te'mpest-beatkn,  t^m'p^st-bi-t'n.  adj. 
[_tem/ie8t  and  bcat.'\  Shattered  with 
storms. 

In  the  calm  harbour  of  her  gentle  breast, 
My  tempest-beaten  soul  may  safily  rest.       Drxiden. 
Ffi'MPRST-i  osT,  t^m'p^sl-i6st.  udj.\^tem- 
fipst  and  tost.\  Driven  about  by  storms. 

Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-tost.  Shakspeare. 

Fempes  ri'vrry,  t^m  p^s-tiv'6-t^.  n.  «. 
Sjcmfics'ivus,  Latin.]   Seavonabieness. 

Since  their  dispersion,  the  constitutions  of  coun- 
tries admit  not  such  (em/)es/m<j/ of  harvest.  Brown. 
Tempe'stuous,    t^iu-p^s'tslm-i^s.'"'    ^dj. 
'\j.einfiestueuxy    French;  from  ttrnfient.^ 
SloriTiy;  turbulent. 

Tempestuous  fortune  hath  spent  all  her  spight, 
And  thrilling  sorrow  thrown  his  utmost  dart. 

Sptnser. 
Which  of  them  rising  with  the  sun,  or  falling, 
Should  prove  tempestuous.  Milton. 

Her  looks  grow  black  as  a  ttmpestuous  wind, 
Some  raging  thoughts  are  rowling  in  her  mind. 

Dryden . 
Pompey,  when  dissuaded  from  embarking  be- 
cause the  weather  was  tempestuous,  replied,   My 
voyage  is  necessary,  my  life  is  not  so.  Collier. 

Tfi'MTLAR,    t^m'plar.^'*    n.   s.   'fiom    the 
Tcm/ile,  a  house  near  the  Thames,  an- 
ciently belonging  to  the  knights  (em- 
filars,  origiiiaily  from  the  temple  of  Je- 
rusalem.] A  student  in  the  law. 
Wits  and  templars  ev'ry  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolislri  face  of  praise.       Pope. 
Te'mple,  t^m'pl.*"*  n.8.\^tcm/ile,Frtnchi 
temfilumy  Latin.] 

1.  A  place  appropriated  to  acts  of  reli- 
gion. 

The  honour'd  gods 
Throng  our  large  temples  with  the  shews  of  peace. 

Shakspeare. 
Here  we  have  no  temple  but  the  wood,  no  as- 
sembly but  hornheasts.  Shakspeare. 

Most  sacrilegious  murther  hath  broke  ope 
The  lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  th'  building.  Shakspeare. 

2.  \^tfm/iora,  Latin.]  The  upper  pan  of 
the  sides  of  the  head  where  the  pulse 
is  felt. 

Her  sunny  locks 

Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece.    Shaksp. 

We  may  apply  intercipients  of  mastich  upon  the 

temples;  frontals  also  may  be  applied        Wiseman. 

To  procure  sleep,  he  uses  the  scratching  of  the 

temples  and  ears;  that  even  mollifies  wild  beasts. 

Arbuthnot. 
The  weapon  enter'd  close  above  his  ear. 
Cold  through  his  temples  glides  the  whizzing  spear. 

Pope. 

Te'mplet,  t^m'pl^t.  n.  s.  A  piece  of  lim- 
ber in  a  building. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brick-work,  as  lin- 
tels over  windows,  or  templets  under  girders,  lay 
them  in  loam.  JV/oxon. 

Te'mporal,  tem'po-ral.**^  adj.  ^temfioralf 
French;  lem/wralis,  low  Latin.] 

1.  Measured  by  time;  not  eternal. 

.\s  there  they  sustain  temporal  life,  so  here  they 
would  learn  to  make  provision  for  eternal.    Hooker. 

2.  Secular;  not  ecclesiastical. 

This  sceptre  shews  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  of  kings.     Shiucspeare. 
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All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
by  testament  hath  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shakspeare. 

All  temporal  power  hath  been  wrested  from  the 
clergy,  and  much  of  their  ecclesiastick.  Sioift. 

3.  Not  spiritual. 

There  is  scarce  any  of  those  decisions  but  gives 
good  light,  by  way  of  authority  or  reason,  to  some 
questions  that  arise  also  between  temporaZ  dignities, 
especially  to  cases  wherein  some  of  our  subordinate 
temporal  titles  have  part  in  the  controversy.  Selden. 

Call  not  every  temporal  end  a  defiling  of  the  in- 
tention, but  only  when  it  contradicts  the  ends  of 
God,  or  when  it  is  principally  intended:  for  some- 
times a  temporal  end  is  part  of  our  duty;  and  such 
are  all  the  actions  of  our  calling  Taylor. 

Prayer  is  the  instrument  of  fetching  down  all  good 
things  to  us,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal. 

Duty  of  Man. 

Our  petitions  to  God,  with  regard  to  temporals, 
must  be  that  medium  of  convenience  proportioned 
to  the  several  conditions  of  life.  Rogers. 

4>  l^ttmporal,  French.]  Placed  at  the 
temples,  or  upper  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  head. 

Copious  bleedings,  by  opening  the  temporal  ar- 
teries, aie  the  most  effectual  remedies  for  a  phren- 
sy.  Arlmthnot. 

Tempora'lity,  t^m-po-ral'e-t^.  >        n.  s. 
Te'mporals,  t^m'po-ralz.  3      [_fem- 

fioralite^  French;  from  tem/ioral.~\  Se- 
cular possessions;  not  ecclesiastick 
rights. 

Temporals  are  such  revenues,  lands,  and  tene- 
ments, as  bishops  have  had  annexed  to  their  sees  by 
the  kings  and  others  from  time  to  time,  as  they  are 
barons  and  lords  of  the  parliament.  Coicell. 

The  residue  of  these  ordinary  finances  is  casual, 
as  the  temporalities  of  vacant  bishopricks,  the  pro- 
fits that  grow  by  the  tenures  of  lands.  Bacon. 

The  king  yielded  up  the  point,  reserving  the  cer- 
emony of  homage  from  the  bishops,  in  respect  of  the 
temporalities,  to  himself.  Ayliffe. 

Te'mporally,  tem'po-ral-^.  adv.  [from 
iemfioral.'\   With  respect  to  this  life. 

Sinners  who  are  in  such  a  temporally  happy  con- 
dition, owe  it  not  to  their  sins,  but  wholly  to  their 
Juck.  South. 

Te'mpoualty,  t^m'po-ral-t^.*'"  n.  s. 
[from  temfioral.'] 

1.  The  laity;  secular  people. 

The  pope  sucked  out  inestimable  sums  of  money, 
to  the  intolerable  grievance  of  clergy  and  temporal- 
ly- Mhot. 

2.  Secular  possessions. 
Tempora'neous,    tem-p6-ra'ne-iis.  adj. 

\_temfioris,  Latin.]  Temporary.      Diet. 

Te'mporariness,  t^m'p6-ra-re-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  temfiorary.']  The  state  of  being 
temporary;  not  perpetuity. 
Te'mporary,  tdm'p6ra-r6,i7o  adj.  \_te7n- 
fius,  Latin.]  Lasting  only  for  a  limited 
time 

These  temporary  truces  were  soon  made  and  soon 
broken;  he  desired  a  straiter  amity.  Bacon. 

If  the  Lord's  immediate  speaking,  uttering,  and 
writing,  doth  conclude  by  a  necessary  inference, 
that  all  precepts  uttered  and  written  in  this  man- 
ner are  simply  and  perpetually  moral;  then,  on  the 
contrary,  all  precepts  wanting  this  are  merely  tem- 
porary. fyiiiig_ 
The  republick,  threatened  with  danger,  appoint- 
ed a  temporary  dictator,  who,  when  the  danger  was 
over,  retired  again  into  the  community,  ^tddison. 
To  Te'mporjze,  t^m'po-iize.  v.  n.  \_teni- 

fioriser,  French;  tem/mn.,  Latin.] 
1.  To  delay;  to  procrastinate. 

If  C'jpid  hath  not  spent  all  his  quiver  in  Venice, 
thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 
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1  look  for  an  earthquake  too  then. 

Well,  you  will  lemponze  with  the  hours. 

Shakspeare. 

The  earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of  the  country's 

concourse,  in  which  case  he  would  have  temporized, 

resolved  to  give  the  king  battle.  Bacon. 

2.  To  comply  with  the  times,  or  occa- 
sions. 

They  might  their  giievance  inwardly  complain. 
But  outwardly  they  needs  must  fempome.    Daniel. 

3.  To  comply.  This  is  improper. 
The  dauphin  is  too  wilful  opposite, 

And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties: 
He  flatly  says,  he'll  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Shakspeare. 

Te'mporizer,  t^m'po-ri-zir.s^  n.s.  [^(em- 

/loriseur,  French;  from  te?nJiorize.'^  One 

that  complies  with  times  or  occasions; 

a  trimmer. 

I  pronounce  thee  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  once  see  good  and  evil, 
Inclining  to  them  both.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tempt,  t^mt.*'°  -v.  a.  [jento,  Latin; 
tenter,  French.] 

1.  To  solicit  to  ill;  to  incite  by  presenting 
some  pleasure  or  advantage  to  the  mind; 
to  entice. 

'Tis  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower: 
My  lady  Gray  tempts  him  to  this  harsh  extremity. 

ShaLnpeare. 
You,  ever  gentle  gods!  take  my  breath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

Come  together,  that  Satan  tempt  you  not. 

1  Corinthians. 
He  that  hath    not  wholly  subdued   himself,  is 
quickly  tempted  and  overcome  in  small  things. 

Bishop  Taylor. 

Fix'd  on  the  fruit  she  gaz'd,  which  to  behold 

Might  tempt  alone .  Milton. 

The  devil  can  but  tempt  and  deceive;  and  if  he 

cannot  destroy  so,  his  power  is  at  an  end.      South. 

O  wretched  maid! 
Whose  roving  fancy  would  resolve  the  same 
With  him  who  next  should  tempt  her  easy  fame. 

Prior. 

2.  To  provoke. 
I'm  much  too  vent'rous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience.  Shakspeare. 

Withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  ^vretchcd  and  the  bold; 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  tliough  your  violence  should  leave  'em  bare 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain. 

Dry  den. 
J.  It  IS  sometimes  used  without  any  notion 
of  evil;  to  solicit;  to  draw. 
Still  his  strength  conceal'd 
Which^empfet/ our  attempt,  and  wrought  our  fall. 

Milton. 
The  rowing  crew 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  bloe.  Gay. 
4.  To  try;  to  attempt;  to  venture  on.  I 
know  not  whether  it  was  not  originally 
t'  attemfit,  which  was  vitiously  written 
to  tempt,  by  an  elision  of  the  wrong 
syllabic. 

This  from  the  vulgar  branches  must  be  torn, 
And  to  fair  Proserpine  the  present  born. 
Ere  leave  be  given  to  tempt  the  nether  skies. 

Dryden. 
Te'mptable,  tem'ta-bl.  adj.  [from  tempi.] 
Liable  to  temptation;  obnoxious  to  bad 
influence.   Not  elegant,  nor  used. 

If  the  parliament  were  as  temptable  as  any  other 

assembly,  the  managers  must  fail  for  want  of  tools 

to  work  with.  Swift. 

Tempta'tion,  t^m-ti'shAn.  n.  s.  [tenta. 

tioriy  French;  from  tempt.'] 
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1.  The  act  of  tempting;  solicitation  to  ill; 
enticement. 

All  temptation  to  transgress  repel.  Milton, 

2.  The  state  of  being  tempted. 

When  by  human  weakness,  am!  the  arts  of  the 
tempter,  you  are  led  into  temptations,  prayer  is  the 
thread  to  briiig  you  out  of  this  labyrinth        Duppa. 

3.  That  which  is  offered  to  the  mind  as  a 
motive  to  ill. 

Set  a  deep  glass  of  rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary 
casket;  for  if  the  devil  be  within,  aod  that  tempta- 
tion without,  he  will  choose  it.  Shakspeare. 

Dare  to  be  great  without  a  guilty  crown; 
View  it,  and  lay  the  bright  templation  down: 
'Tis  base  to  seize  on  all.  Dryden. 

Te'.mpter,  t^m'tiar.ss  n.  *.  [from  tempt.j 

1.  One  who  solicits  to  ill;  ar  eiuitcr. 

These  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with    their 

tongues.  Shakspeare. 

Is  this  her  fault  or  mine.' 

The  tempter  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most? 

Not  she;  nor  doth  she  tempt,  Shakspeare. 

Those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly,  wiil  never 

want  tempters  to  urge  therii  on.  Tillotson. 

My  work  is  done; 
She's  now  the  tempter  to  ensnare  his  heart.    Dryd, 

2.  The  infernal  solicitor  to  evil. 

The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the 
watchfulness  of  the  tempter,  discourage  us. 

Hammond. 
Foretold  what  would  come  to  pass, 
When  first  this  tempter  cross'd  the  gulf  from  hell. 

Milton. 
To  this  high  mountain's  top  the  tempter  brought 
Our  Saviour.  Milton. 

Temse  bread,  t^mz'br^d.     ')  n.  s.  \_tem- 
TE'MSEDBREADjt^mz'd'bred.^    sen,  Dut. 
tamiser,   French;    tamesare,   Italian,  to 
sift;  tem.i,  Dutch;  tamis,  French;  tamiso, 
Italian,  a  sieve.]  Bread  made  of  flower 
better  sifted  than  common. 
Te'mulenoy,  t^m'mu-l^n-s^.  n.  s.  [^temu- 
lentia,  Latin.]   Inebriation;  intoxication 
by  liquor. 
Te'mulent,  tem'u-i^nt.  adj.  [^temulentus^ 
Latin.]    Inebriated;  intoxicated  as  with 
strong  liquors. 
Ten,  ten   adj.  [cyn,  Saxon;  ticn,  Dut.] 

1.  The  decimal  number;  twice  five;  the 
number  by  which  we  multiply  numbers 
into  new  denominations. 

Thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tern  to  a  score.  Shakspeare. 

Ten  hath  been  extolled  as  containing  even,  odd, 
long,  and  plain,  quadrate  and  cubical  numbers;  and 
Aristotle  observed,  that  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks 
used  a  numeration  unto  ten  Broicn. 

With  twice  ten  sail  I  cross'd  the  Phrygian  sea, 
Scarce  seven  within  your  harbour  meet.      Dryden. 

From  the  soft  lyre. 
Sweet  flute,  and  ten-string'd  insti-ument,  require 
Sounds  of  delight.  Piior. 

2.  Ten  is  a  proverbial  Bumber. 
There's  a  proud  modesty  in  merit. 

Averse  from  begging;  and  resolv'd  to  pay 
Ten  times  the  gift  it  asks.  Dryden. 

Although  English  is  too  little  cultivated,  yet  the 
faults  are  nine  in  ten  owing  to  afliectaiion.  Swift. 
Te'nable,  ten'a-bi."**  *''^  adj.  [tenable,  Fr.] 
Sucii  as  may  be  maintained  at;ainst  op- 
position; such  as  may  be  held  against 
attacks. 

The  town  was  strong  of  itself,  and  wanted  no  in- 
dustry to  fortify  and  make  it  tenable.  Bacon. 
Sir  William  Ogle  seized  upon  the  castle,  and  put 
it  into  a  tenable  condition.  Clarendon. 
Infidelity  has  been  driven  out  of  all  its  outw.H'ksi 
the  atheist  Uas  not  found  his  post  tenable,  and  is 
therefore  retir'd  into  deism.                    Spectator. 
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Tkna'cious,  tc-ni'shAs.^*'^  adj.  \_tenaxy 
Latin.] 

1.  Grasping  hard;  inclined  to  hold  fast; 
not  willing  to  let  go:  with  0/ before  the 
thing  held. 

A  resolute  tenacious  adherence  to  well-chosen 
principles,  makes  the  face  of  a  governor  shine  in 
the  eyes  of  those  that  see  his  actions.  South. 

Griping,  and  still  tenacious  o/thy  hold, 
VVould'st  thou  the  Grecian  chiefs,  though  largely 

soui'd, 
Should  give  the  prizes  they  had  gain'd?      Dryden. 

You  reign  absolute  over  the  hearts  of  a  stubborn 
and  freeborn  people,  tenacious  to  madness  0/ their 
liberty.  Dryden. 

True  love's  a  miser;  so  tenacums  grown, 
lie  weighs  to  the  least  grain  of  what's  his  own. 

Dryden. 

Men  are  tenacious  of  the  opinions  that  first  pos- 
sess them.  Locke. 

He  is  tenacious  o/his  own  property,  and  ready  to 
invade  that  of  others.  .Arbuthnot. 

2.  Retentive. 

The  memory  in  some  is  very  tenacious;  but  yet 
there  seems  to  be  a  constantdecay  of  all  our  ideas, 
even  of  those  which  are  struck  deepest,  and  in 
minds  the  most  retentive.  Locke. 

3.  \_tenace,  French.]  Having  parts  dispos- 
ed to  adhere  to  each  other;  cohesive; 
viscous;  glutinous. 

Three  equal  round  vessels  filled,  the  one  with 
water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with  molten 
pitch,  aud  the  liquors  stirred  alike  to  give  them  a 
vortical  motion;  the  pitch  by  its  tenacity  will  lose 
its  motion  quickly,  the  oil  being  less  tenacious  will 
keep  it  longer,  and  the  water  being  less  tenacious 
will  keep  it  longest,  but  yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short 
time.  J^ewton. 

4.  Niii'gardly;  close-fisted;  meanly  parsi- 
monious. Ainsivorth. 

Tena'ciously,  td-na'shiis-li.  adv.  [from 
tenacious.~\  With  disposition  to  hold 
fast. 

Some  things  our  juvenile  reasons  tenaciously  ad- 
here to,  which  yet  our  maturer  judgments  disallow 
of.  GlanviUe. 

Tena'ciousness,  te-ni'shiis-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  cenacious.~^  Unwillingness  to  quit, 
resign,  or  let  go. 
Tena'city,  td-nas'^-t^.  n.  s.  [_tenacitr,  Fr. 
tenacitasy  lenax,  Lat.]  Viscosity;  glu- 
tinousness;  adhesion  of  one  part  to  an- 
other. 

If  many  contiguous  vortices  of  molten  pitch  were 
each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some  suppose 
to  revolve  about  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  yet  these 
and  all  their  parts  would,  by  their  tenacity  and  stiff- 
ness, communicate  their  motion  to  one  another  till 
they  all  rested  among  themselves.  J^ewton. 

Substances  whose  tenacity  exceeds  the  powers 
of  digestion,  will  neither  pass,  nor  be  converted  in- 
to aliment.  ^rbuthnot. 
Te'nancy,  t^n'an-se.  ji.  s.  [^tenanche,  old 
Fr.  tena7itia,  law  Latin,  from  lenant.'j 
Temporary  possession  of  what  belongs 
to  another. 

This  duke  becomes  seized  of  favour  by  descent, 
though  the  condition  of  that  estate  be  commonly  no 
more  than  a  tenancy  at  will-  Wotton. 

TE'NANT,t^n'ant.«.«.[rena72r,  French.] 
I.  One  that  holds  of  another;  one  that  on 
certain  conditions  has  temporary  pos- 
session and  use  of  that  which  is  in  re- 
ality the  property  of  another:  correla- 
tive to  landlord. 

I  have  been  your  tenant. 
And  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Shttkspeart. 


The  English  being  only  (etuitits  at  will  of  the  na- 
tives for  such  conveniency  of  fishing.  Heylin. 

Such  is  the  mould,  that  the  blest  tenant  feeds 
On  precious  fruits,  and  pays  his  rent  in  weeds. 

fValUr. 

Jupiter  had  a  farm  long  for  want  of  a  tenant. 

L^Eslrangt. 

His  cheerful  te»iants  bless  their  yearly  toil. 
Yet  to  their  lord  owe  more  than  to  the  soil.    Pope 

The  tenants  of  a  manor  fall  into  the  sentiments 
of  their  lord.  Watts 

The  father  is  a  tyrant  over  slaves  and  beggars, 
whom  he  calls  his  tenants.  Swift. 

2.  One  who  resides  in  any  place. 

O  fields,  O  woods,  oh  when  shall  I  be  made 
The  happy  tenant  of  your  shade!  Cowley. 

The  bear,  rough  tenant  of  these  shades.  Thomson. 

To  Te'nant,   t^n'ant."*   -v.  a.  [from   the 
noun.]    To  hold  on  certain  conditions. 

Sir  Roger's  estate  is  tenanted  by  persons  who 

have  served  him  or  his  ancestors.  Addison. 

Te'nantable,  t^n'dnt-a-bl.*"^  adj.  [from 

tenant,'^     Such  as  may   be  held  by  a 

tenant. 

The  ruins  that  time,  sickness,  or  melancholy, 
shall  bring,  must  be  made  up  at  your  cost;  for  that 
thing  a  husband  is  but  tenant  for  life  in  what  he 
holds,  and  is  bound  to  leave  the  place  tenantable  to 
the  next  that  shall  take  it.  Suckling. 

That  the  soul  may  not  be  too  much  incommoded 
in  her  house  of  clay,  such  necessaries  are  secured 
to  the  body  as  may  keep  it  in  tenantable  repair. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Te'nantless,  t^n'ant-l^s.  adj.  [from  ten- 
ant.'] Unoccupied;  impossessed. 
O  thou,  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
Leave  not  the  mansion  so  long  tenantless, 
Lest  growing  ruinous  the  building  fall. 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was!    Shakspeare. 

TE'NANT-SAW,t^n'dnt-si\v.  n.  s.  [corrupt- 
ed, I  suppose,  from  tenon-saw.]     See 
Tenon. 
Tench,  t^nsh.^*'^  n.  a.  [cmce,  Saxon;  tin- 
ea, Lat.]    A  pond-fish. 

Having  stored  a  very  great  pond  with  carps, 
tench,  and  other  pond-fish,  and  only  put  in  two 
small  pikes,  this  pair  of  tyrants  in  seven  years  de- 
voured the  whole.  Hale. 
To  Tend,  t^nd.  v.  a.  [contracted  from  at- 
tend.] 

1.  To  watch;  to  guard;  to  accompany  as 
an  assistant  or  defender. 

Nymphs  of  Mulla  which,  with  careful  heed, 
The  silver  scaly  trouts  did  tend  full  well     Spenser. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend  thee! 

Shakspeare. 

Him  lord  pronount'd;  and,  0!  indignity, 
Subjected  to  his  service  angel  wings, 
Aud  flaming  ministers  to  watch  and  tend 
Their  earthly  charge.  Milton. 

He  led  a  rural  life,  and  had  command 
O'er  all  the  shepherds,  who  about  those  vales 
Tended  their  numerous  flocks.        Dryden  and  Lee. 

There  is  a  pleasure  in  that  simplicity,  in  behold- 
ing princes  (ending  their  flocks.  Pope. 

Our  humble  province  is  to  tend  the  fair; 
To  save  the  powder  from  too  rude  a  gale, 
Nor  let  the  imprison'd  essences  exhale.  Pope. 

2.  To  attend;  to  accompany. 

Despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

Milton. 
Those  with  whom  I  now  converse 
Without  a  tear  will  tend  my  herse.  Swift. 

3.  To  be  attentive  to. 

Unsuck'd  of  Iamb  or  kid  that  tend  their  play. 

MtUon. 
To  Tend,  t^nd.  v.  n.  [?e«do,  Latin.T 
I.  To  move   toward  a  certain  point  or 
place. 


They  had  a  view  of  the  princess  at  a  mask,  hav- 
ing overheard  two  gentlemen  tending  towards  that 
sight.  Wotton. 

To  these  abodes  our  fleet  Apollo  sends: 
Here  Dardanus  was  bom,  and  hither  tends.  Dryden. 

2.  [^tendre,  Fr.]  To  be  directed  to  any  end 
or  purpose;  to  aim  at. 

Admiration  seiz'd 
All  heav'n,  what  this  might  mean,  and  whither 
tend.  Milton. 

Factions  gain  their  power  by  pretending  com- 
mon safety,  and  tending  towards  it  in  the  directest 
course.  Ttmpler- 

The  laws  of  our  religion  (end  to  the  universal 
happiness  of  mankind.  Ttttotson. 

3.  To  contribute. 

Many  times  that  which  we  ask  would,  if  it  should 
be  granted,  be  worse  for  us,  and  perhaps  tend  to 
our  destruction;  and  then  God,  by  denying  the 
particular  matter  of  our  prayers,  doth  grant  the 
general  matter  of  them.  Hammond. 

4.  [from  attend.]  To  wait;  to  expect. 
Out  of  use. 

The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help ; 
Th'  associates  tend.  StMktptare. 

5.  To  attend;  to  wait  as  dependants  or 
servants. 

She  deserves  a  lord. 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  (end  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.  Shakspeare. 

Give  him  (ending, 
He  brings  great  news.  Shakspeare. 

Was  he  not  companion  with  the  riotous  knights 
That  tend  upon  my  father.'  Shakspeare. 

6.  To  attend  as  something  inseparable.  In 
the  last  three  senses  it  seems  only  a  col- 
loquial abbreviation  oi  attend. 

Threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps! 

Shakspeare. 
Te'ndance.  tSn'danse.**  n.  s.  [from  tend.] 

1.  Attendance;  state  of  expectation. 

Unhappy  wight,  born  to  disastrous  end. 
That  doth  bis  life  in  so  long  tendance  spend! 

Spenser. 

2.  Persons  attendant.  Out  of  use. 

His  lobbies  fill'd  with  (endance, 
Rain  sacrificial  whisp'rings  in  his  ear.'  Shakspeare. 

3.  Attendance;  act  of  waiting. 

She  purpos'd, 
By  watching,  weeping,  tendance  to 
O'ercome  you  with  her  shew.  Shakspeart, 

4.  Care;  act  of  tending. 

Nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to  Shakspeart. 

They  at  her  coming  sprung. 
And  touch'd  by  her  fair  tendance  gladlier  grew. 

Milton. 
Te'ndence,  tdn'danse.*8    ^       n.  a.  [from 
Te'ndency,  t^n'din-s^.^"  ^    tend.] 
1 .  Direction  or  course   toward  any  place 
or  object. 

It  is  not  much  business  that  distracts  any  man; 
but  the  want  of  purity,  constancy,  and  (endencv  to- 
wards God.  Taular. 
Writings  of  this  kind,  if  conducted  with  can- 
dour, have  a  more  particular  tendency  to  the  good 
of  their  country,  than  any  other  compositions. 

.Addison. 
We  may  acquaint  ourselves  with  the  powers  and 
properties,  the  tewiencies  and  inclinations,  of  body 
and  spirit.  Watts. 

All  of  them  are  innocent,  and  most  of  them  had 
a  moral  tendency,  to  soften  the  virulence  of  parlies, 
or  laugh  out  of  countenance  some  viee  or  folly. 

Swift. 
.  Direction  or  course  toward  any  infer- 
ence or  result;  drift. 

The  greater  congruify  or  incongruity  there  is  in 
any  thing  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  the  greater 
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tendency  it  hath  to  promote  or  binder  the  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  so  much  greater  degrees  hath  it  of 
moral  good  or  evil ;  to  which  we  ought  to  proportion 
our  inclination,  or  aversion.  JVilkins. 

These  opinions  are  of  so  little  moment,  that,  like 
motes  in  tlie  sun,  their  tendencies  are  little  noticed. 

TE'NDER,  t^n'dur.98  adj.  [tendre,  Fr.] 

1.  Soft;  easily  impressed  or  injured;  not 
firm;  not  hard. 

The  earth  brought  forth  the  tender  grass.  Milton. 

From  each  tender  stalk  she  gathers.         Milton. 

When  the  frame  of  the  lungs  is  not  so  well  wo- 
ven, but  is  lax  and  tender,  there  is  great  danger 
that,  after  spitting  of  blood,  they  will  by  degiees 
putrify  and  consume.  Blackmore. 

2.  Sensible;  easily  pained;  soon  sore. 

Unneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet! 

Shakspeare. 

Our  bodies  are  not  naturally  more  tender  than 
our  faces;  but,  by  being  less  expos'd  to  (he  air, 
they  become  less  able  to  endure  it.         V Estrange 

The  face  when  we  are  born  is  no  less  tender 
than  any  other  part  of  the  body:  it  is  use  alone  har- 
dens it,  and  makes  it  more  able  to  endure  the  cold. 

Locke. 

3.  Effeminate;  emasculate;  delicate. 

When  Cyrus  had  overcome  the  Lydians,  that 
were  a  warlike  nation,  and  devised  to  bring  them 
to  a  more  peaceable  life,  instead  of  their  short  war- 
like coat,  he  clothed  them  in  long  garments  like 
women;  and,  instead  of  their  warlike  musick,  ap- 
pointed to  them  certain  lascivious  lays,  by  which 
their  minds  were  so  mollified  and  abated,  that  they 
forgot  (heir  former  fierceness,  and  became  most 
fencer  and  effeminate.  Spenser. 

4.  Exciting  kind  concern. 

I  love  Valentine; 
His  lifb's  as  tender  to  me  as  my  soul.    Shakspeare. 

5.  Compassionate;   anxious  for   another's 
good. 

The  tender  kindness  of  the  church  rt  well  beseem- 
cth  to  help  the  weaker  sort,  although  some  few  of 
the  perfecter  and  stronger  be  for  a  time  displeased. 

Hooker. 

This  not  mistrust  but  tender  love  enjoins.  Milton. 

Be  tenrfer-hearted  and  compassionate  towards 
those  in  want,  and  ready  to  relieve  them.  Tillolson. 

6.  Susceptible  of  soft  passions. 

Your  tears  a  heart  of  flint 
Might  tender  make,  yet  nought 
Herein  they  will  prevail.  Spenser. 

7.  Amorous;  lascivious. 

What  mad  lover  ever  dy'd. 
To  gain  a  soft  and  gentle  bride.' 
Or,  for  a  lady  /mder-hearted, 
In  purling  streams  or  hemp  departed?      Hudibras. 

8.  Expressive  of  the  softer  passions. 

9.  Careful  not  to  hurt:  with  of. 

The  civil  authority  should  be  tender  of  the  ho- 
nour of  God  and  religion.  Tillotson. 

As  I  have  been  tender  of  every  particular  per- 
son's reputation,  so  I  have  taken  care  not  to  give 
ofiencb.  Mdison. 

10.  Gentle;  mild;  unwilling  to  pain. 
Thy  tetM^er-hefted  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness:  her  eyes  are  fierce,  but 

thine 
Do  comfort,  and  not  bum.  Shakspeare 

You,  (hat  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies. 
Will  never  do  him  good.  Shakspeare. 

11.  Apt  to  give  pain. 

In  things  that  are  tender  and  unpleasing,  break 
the  ice  by  some  whose  words  are  of  less  weight, 
and  reserve  the  more  weighty  voice  to  come  in  as 
by  chance.  Bacon. 

12.  Yf)ung;  weak:  as,  tender-  age. 

When  yet  he  has  but  tender  bodied,  a  mother 
should  Lot  sell  him.  Sliakspearc 

Beneath  the  dens  where  unfletch'd  tempests  lie. 
And  infant  winds  their  tender  voices  try.     Cowley, 


To  Te'ndeb,  t^n'di\r.  v.  a.  [tendre,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  offer;  to  exhibit;  to  propose  to  ac- 
ceptance. 

Some  of  the  chiefest  laity  professed  with  greater 
stomach  their  judgments,  that  such  a  discipline  was 
little  better  than  popish  tyranny  disguised,  and  ten- 
dered unto  them.  Hooker. 

I  crave  no  more  than  what  your  highness  offer'd; 
No*  will  you  tender  less.  Shakspeare. 

All  conditions,  all  minds,  tender  do»vn 
Their  service  to  lord  Timon.  Shakspeare. 

Owe  not  all  creatures  by  jtist  right  to  thee 
Duty  and  service,  not  to  stay  till  bid. 
But  tender  all  their  pow'r?  Milton. 

He  had  never  heard  of  Christ  before;  and  so 
more  could  not  be  expected  of  him,  than  to  em- 
brace him  as  soon  as  he  was  tendered  to  him. 

Duty  of  Man. 

2.  To  hold;  to  esteem. 

Tender  yourself  more  dearly; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Wringing  it  thus,  you'll  tender  me  a  fool.    Shaksp. 

3.  [from  the  adjective.]  To  regard  with 
kindness.  Not  in  use. 

I  thank  you,  madam,  that  you  tender  her: 
Poor  gentlewoman,  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Shakspeare. 

Te'nder,  t^n'dir.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Offer;  proposal  to  acceptance. 

Then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer  I'll  not  wed.  Shakspeare. 

Think  yourself  a  baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  his  tenJers  for  true  pay, 
Which  are  not  sterling.  Shakspeare. 

The  earl  accepted  the  tenders  of  my  service. 

Dryden, 

To  declare  the  calling  of  the  gentiles  by  a  free 

unlimited  tender  of  the  gospel  to  all.  South. 

Our  tenders  of  duty  every  now  and  then  miscarry. 

Jiddison. 

2.  [from  the  adjective.]  Regard;  kind 
concern.    Not  used. 

Thou  hast  shew'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my 
life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me.  Shaks, 

3.  A  small  ship  attending  on  a  larger. 

Te'nder-hearted,  t^n-d\jr-hirt'^d.  adj. 
[^tender  and  heart.'^  Of  a  soft  compas- 
sionate disposition. 

Te'nderling,  len'dur-ling.*^"  n.  s.  [from 
tender.~^ 

1.  The  first  horns  of  a  deer. 

2.  A  fondling;  one  who  is  made  soft  by  too 
much  kindness. 

Te'nderly,  t^n'dur-16.  adv.  [from  ten- 
der.'^ In  a  tender  manner;  mildly;  gent- 
ly; softly;  kindly;  without  harshness. 

Tenderly  applied  to  her 
Some  remedies  for  life.  Shakspeare. 

She  embrac'd  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept.  Milton. 

They  are  the  most  perfect  pieces  of  Ovid,  and 
the  style  tenderly  passionate  and  courtly. 

Preface  to  Ovid. 
Marcus  with  blushes  owns  he  loves, 
And  Brutus  tenderly  reproves.  Pope. 

Tr'nderness,  t^n'dilr-n^s.  n.s.  \_tendresse^ 
Fr.  from  tender.'^ 

1.  The  state  of  being  tender;  susceptibility 
of  impressions;  not  hardness. 

Pied  cattle  are  spotted  in  their  tongues,  the  ten- 
derness of  the  part  receiving  more  easily  alterations 
than  other  parts  of  the  flesh.  Bacon. 

The  difTcrence  of  the  muscular  flesh  depends  up- 
on the  hardness,  tenderness,  moisture,  or  driness  of 
the  fibres.  Jirhuthnot. 

2.  State  of  being  easily  hurt;  soreness. 

5^2 


A  quickness  and  tenderness  of  sight  could  not  en- 
dure bright  sun-shine.  Locke. 

Any  zealous  for  his  country,  must  conquer  that 
tendaness  and  delicacy  which  may  make  him  afraid 
of  being  spoken  ill  of.  Addison. 

There  are  examples  of  wounded  persons,  that 
have  roared  for  angujsh  at  the  discharge  of  ord- 
nance, though  at  a  great  distance;  what  insupporta- 
ble torture  then  should  we  be  under  upon  a  like 
concussion  in  the  air,  when  all  the  whole  body  would 
have  the  tenderness  of  a  wound!  Eentley. 

3.  Susceptibility  of  the  softer  passions. 

Weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.  Shakspeare, 

VVell  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart, 
And  gentle,  kind,  efl'eminate  remorse 
To  your  kindred.  Shakspeare. 

With  what  a  graceful  tenderness  he  loves! 
And  breathes  the  softest,  tlicsincerest  vows!  Mdis. 

4.  Kind  attention;  anxiety  for  the  good  of 
another. 

Having  no  children,  she  did  with  singular  care 
and  tenderness  intend  the  education  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  JBocon. 

5.  Scrupulousness;  caution. 

My  conscience  first  receiv'd  a  tenderness, 
Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  utter'd 
By  th'  bishop  of  Bayon.  Shakspeare. 

Some  are  unworthily  censured  for  keeping  their 
own,  whom  tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth 
to  spend  discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great 
thriftiness  in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more 
liberty  in  exacting  from  others.  ff^otton. 

True  tenderness  of  conscience  is  nothing  else  but 
an  awful  and  exact  sense  of  the  rule  which  should 
direct  it;  and  while  it  steers  by  this  compass,  and 
is  sensible  of  every  declination  from  it,  so  long  it  is 
properly  tender.  South, 

6.  Cautious  care. 

There  being  implanted  in  every  man's  nature  a 
great  tenderness  of  reputation,  to  be  careless  of  it 
is  looked  on  as  a  mark  of  a  degenerous  mind. 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  Soft  pathos  of  expression. 
Te'ndinous,  ten'de-nCis.  adj.  [^tendmeux, 

Fr.  tendinis,  Latin,]  Sinewy;  containing 
tendons;  consisting  of  tendons. 

Nervous  and  tendinous  parts  have  worse  symp- 
toms, and  are  harder  of  cure  than  fleshy  ones. 

fViseman. 
Te'npon,  ten'ddn.i''''  n.  s.  \^tendo,  Lat.]  A 
sinew;  a  ligature  by  which  the  joints  are 
moved. 

A  struma  in  her  instep  lay  very  hard  and  big 
amongst  the  tendons.  Wiseman. 

The  entrails  these  embrace  in  spiral  strings, 
Those  clasp  th'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings; 
The  tendons  some  compacted  close  produce, 
And  some  thin  fibres  for  their  skin  diffuse.  Blackm. 

Te'ndril,  ten'dril.  n.  *.  \_tendriUon.  Fr.] 
The  clasp  of  a  vine  or  ether  climbing- 
plant. 

In  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils;  which  imply'd 
Subjection.  Milton. 

So  may  thy  tender  blossoms  fear  no  blite; 
Nor  goats  with  venom'd  teeth  thy  tendrils  bite. 

Dryden. 

The  tendrils  or  claspers  of  plants  are  given  only 

to  such  as  have  weak  stalks,  and  cannot  raise  up  or 

support  themselves.  Ray. 

Tene'bkicose,  t^n-n^b'rd-kose.  ^         adj. 

Te'nebrous,  le-n^'briis.*"  \     [;,  ne- 

bricosus,  tenebrosus,  Lat.]    Dark;  gioo- 

my. 

Tenebro'sity,  ten-6-br6s'^-t6.  7i.  s.  [^tene- 

bi-a.,  Lat.]   Darkness;  gloom. 
Te'nement,  ten'6-m^nt.  n.  s.  [tenement. 
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Fr.  tenementum^  law  Lat.]     Any  tlung 
held  by  a  tenant. 

What  reasonable  man  »«ill  not  think  tliat  the 
lenemenl  shall  be  made  much  belter,  if  the  tenant 
may  be  drawn  to  build  himself  some  handsome  ha- 
bitation thereon,  to  ditch  and  inclose  his  ground? 

Spenstr. 
'Tis  policy  for  father  and  son  to  take  ditferent 
sides;  for  then  lands  and  tenements  commit  no  trea- 
son. Dryden. 
Who  has  informed  us,  that  a  rational  soul  can 
inhabit  no  tenement,  unless  it  has  just  such  a  sort  of 
frontispiece.  I^cke. 

Treat  on,  treat  on,  is  her  eternal  note, 
And  lands  and  tenements  glide  down  her  throat. 

Pope. 
Te'nent,  t^n'^nt.  n.  s.  See  Tenet. 
Tene'rity,   t6-n^r'^-t6.   n.   s.    \_tenerilas, 
tener,  Latin.]  Tenderness.    Jinstvorth. 
Tene'smus,  l6-ii^z'mCis.  n.  s. 

The  stone  shutting  up  the  orifice  of  the  bladder 
is  attended  with  a  tenesmus,  or  needing  to  go  to 
stool.  ^rbutknot 

Te'net,  tdn'^t.  n.  s.  [from  tenet,  Latin, 
/le  holds.  It  is  sometimes  written  tenent, 
or  they  hold.]  Position;  principle;  opi- 
nion. 

That  all  animals  of  the  land  are  in  their  kind 
in  the  sea,  although  received  as  a  principle,  is  a 
tenet  very  questionable.  Brown. 

While,  in  church  matters,  profit  shall  be  the 
touch-stone  for  faith  and  manners,  we  are  not  to 
wonder  if  no  gainful  tenet  be  deposited.  D.  of  Piety. 
This  savours  of  something  ranker  than  Socinian. 
ism,  even  the. tenets  of  the  fifth  monarchy,  and  of  so- 
vereignty founded  only  upon  saintsbip.  South. 

They  wonder  men  should  have  mistook 
The  tenets  of  their  master's  book.  Prior. 

Tenfold,  ten'fold.   adj.   [_ten  andyb/rf. ] 
Ten  timus  increased. 
Fire  kindled  into  tenfold  rage.  Milton. 

Te'nnis,  t^ii  nis.  72.  s.  [This  play  is  sup- 
posed by  Skinner  to  be  so  named  from 
the  word  icnez,  take  it,  hold  it,  or  there 
it  goes,  used  by  the  French  when  they 
drive  the  ball.]  A  play  at  which  a  ball 
is  driven  with  a  racket. 

The  barber's  man  hath  been  seen  with  him,  and 
the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already  stuffed 
tennis  balls.  .'iluiksi'tare. 

A  prince,  by  a  hard  destiny,  became  ate»uiis  ball 
long  to  the  blind  goddess.  Howel. 

It  can  be  no  more  disgrace  to  a  great  lord  to  draw 
a  fair  picture,  than  to  play  at  tennis  with  his  page. 

Peacham. 
The  inside  of  the  uvea  is  blacked  like  the  walls 
of  a  tejinis  court,  that  the  rays  falling  upon  the  re- 
tina may  not,  by  being  rebounded  thence  upon  the 
uvea,  be  returned  again;  for  such  a  repercussion 
would  make  the  sight  more  confused. 

More  against  ./itheism. 
We  conceive  not  a  tennis  ball  to  think,  conse- 
quently not  to  have  any  volition,  or  preference  of 
motion  to  rest.  Locke. 

We  have  no  exedra  for  the  philosophers  adjoin- 
ing to  our  tennis  court,  but  there  arc  alehouses. 

^irbuthnot  and  Pope. 
To  Te'nnis,  ten'nis.z;.  a.  [trom  the  noun.] 
To  drive  as  a  ball.      Not  used. 

Those  four  garrisons  issuing  forth  upon  the  ene- 
py,  will  so  drive  him  from  one  side  to  another,  and 
lennis  him  amongst  them,  that  he  shall  find  no 
where  safe  to  keep  his  feet  in,  or  hide  himself 

Spenser, 

TE'^'OA';  t^n'niin.  n.  a.   [French.]    Tne 
end  of  a  timber  cut  to  be  fitted  into 

another  limber. 

Such  variety  of  parts,  solid  with  hollow:  some 
with  cavities  as  mortises  to  receive,  others  with 
tenons  to  fit  them.  Ray. 


The  tenant-saw  being  thin,  hath  a  back  to  keep 
it  from  bending.  Moxon. 

Te'nour,  t^n'nilr.  n.  s.  [^lenor,  Lat.  teneur, 
French.] 

1.  Continuity    of    stale;    constant    mode; 
manner  of  continuity;  j^eneral  currency. 

We  might  perceive  his  words  interrupted  conti- 
nually with  sighs,  and  the  tenor  of  his  speech  not 
knit  togctlier  to  one  constant  end,  but  dissoWed  in 
itself,  as  the  vehemency  of  the  inward  passion  pre- 
vailed- Sidney. 

When  the  world  first  out  of  chaos  sprang. 
So  smii'd  the  days,  and  so  the  tenor  ran 
Of  their  felicity;  a  spring  was  there, 
An  everlasting  spring  the  jolly  year 
Led  round  in  his  great  circle;  no  winds  breath 
As  now  did  smell  of  winter  or  of  death.    Crashaw. 

Still  1  see  the  tenvr  of  man's  woe 
Hold  on  the  same,  from  woman  to  begin     Milton. 
Does  not  the  whole  tenor  of  the  divine  law  posi- 
tively require  humility  and  meekness  to  all  men? 

Sprat. 
Inspire  my  numbers. 
Till  I  my  long  laborious  work  complete, 
And  add  perpetual  tenor  to  my  rhimes, 
Deduc'd  from  nature's  birth  to  Cssar's  times. 

Dryden. 
This  success  would  look  like  chance,  if  it  were 
not  perpetual,  and  always  of  the  same  tenor. 

Dryden. 

Can  it  be  poison!  poison's  of  one  tenor, 

Or  hot,  or  cold.  Dryden. 

There  is  so  great  an  uniformity  amongst  them, 

that  the  whole  tenor  of  those  bodies  thus  preserved, 

clearly  points  forth  the  month  of  May.   Woodward. 

In  such  lays  as  neither  ebb  nor  flow. 
Correctly  cold,  and  regularly  low. 
That,  shunning  faults,  one  quiet  tenor  keep. 

We  cannot  blame  indeed but  we  may  sleep. 

Pope. 

2.  Sense  contained;  general  course  or  drift. 
Has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 

Is  't  not  the  tencrr  of  his  oracle, 

That  king  Leontes  shall  not  have  an  heir, 

Till  his  lost  child  be  found?  Shakspeare. 

By  the  stern  brow  and  waspish  action. 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it. 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor.  Shakspeare, 

Bid  me  tear  the  bond. 
-When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenoi-.    Shaksp- 

Reading  it  must  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
with  a  close  attention  to  the  tenor  of  the  discourse, 
and  a  perfect  neglect  of  the  divisions  into  chapters 
and  verses.  Locke- 

3.  A  sound  in  musick. 
The  treble  cutteth  the  air  too  sharp  to  make  the 

sound  equal ;  and  therefore  a  mean  or  tenoj-  is  the 
sweetest  part.  Bacon. 

Water  and  air  he  for  the  tenor  chose, 
Earth  made  the  base,  the  treble  flame  arose. 

Cowley. 
Tense,    t^nse.*^!    adj.    \_tensus,    Latin.] 
Stretched;  stiff;  not  lax. 

For  the  free  passage  of  the  sound  into  the  ear, 
it  is  requisite  that  the  tympanum  be  tense,  and  hard 
stretched,  otherwise  the  iaxness  of  the  membrane 
will  certainly  dead  and  damp  the  sound.  Holder. 
Tense,  t^nse.  n.  s.  \jtemfis,  Fr.  temfius, 
Lattri.]  In  grammar,  tense.)  in  strict 
speakii  g,  is  only  a  variation  of  the  verb 
to  sii^n  fy  time.  Clarke. 

As  foresight,  when  it  is  natural,  answers  to  mem- 
ory, so  when  methodical  it  answers  to  reminiscence, 
and  may  be  called  forecast;  all  of  them  expressed 
in  the  tenses  given  to  verbs.  Memory  saith,  I  did 
see;  reminiscence,  1  had  seen;  foresight,  1  shall  see; 
forecast,  I  shall  have  seen.  Grew. 

Ladies,  without  knowing  what  tenses  and  partici- 
ples are,  speak  as  properly  and  as  correctly  as  gen- 
tlemen. Locke. 
He  should  have  the  Latin  words  given  him  in 
their  first  case  and  tense,  and  should  never  be  left 
to  seek  them  himself  from  a  dictionary.        If  attj. 


Te'nseness,  tinse'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tense. "^ 
Contraction;  tension;  the  contrary  to 
laxity. 

Should  the  pain  and  tenseness  of  the  part  con- 
tinue, the  operation  must  take  place.  Sharp. 

Fe'nsible,  t^n's6-bl.*"*  adj.  [^tensus,  Lat.] 
Capable  of  being  extended. 

Gold  is  the  closest,  and  tlierefore  the  heaviest,  of 
metals,  and  is  likewise  the  most  flexible  and  tensiblt. 

Bacon. 
Te'nsile,  t^n'sil.**"  adj.   [^tensilis,  Laiin.] 
Capable  of  extension. 

All  bodies  ductile  and  tensile,  as  metals  that  will 
be  drawn  into  wires,  have  the  appetite  of  not  dis- 
continuing. Bacon. 

Tf.'nsion,  t^n'shian.  n.  s.  [^tension,  French; 
tensus,  Latin  ] 

1.  The  act  of  stretching:  not  laxation. 
It  can  have  nothing  of  vocal  sound,  voice  being 

raised  by  stiff  /e»isiou  of  the  larynx,  and  on  the 
contrary,  this  sound  by  a  relaxed  posture  of  the 
muscles  thereof  Holder, 

2.  The  state  of  being  stretched;  not  laxity. 
Still  are  the  subtle  strings  in  tension  found. 

Like  those  of  lutes,  to  just  proportion  wound. 
Which  of  the  air's  vibration  is  the  force.  Blackmore. 

Te'nsive,  t^n'siv.**^  '^'*  adj.  [/<■«*«*,  Lat.] 
Giving  a  sensation  of  stiffness  or  con- 
traction. 

From  choler  is  a  hot  burning  pain;  a  beating  pain 
from  the  pulse  of  the  artery;  a  tensive  pain  from 
distention  of  the  parts  by  the  fulness  of  humours. 

Floyer. 

Te'nsure,  t^n'shure.*"*  n.s.[^tensus,  Lat.] 

The  act  of  stretching,  or  state  of  being 

stretched;  the   contrary   to  laxation  or 

laxity. 

This  motion  upon  pressure,  and  the  reciprocal 
thereof,  motion  upon  tensure,  we  call  motion  of 
liberty,  which  is,  when  any  body  being  forced  to  a 
preternatural  extent  restoreth  itself  to  the  natural. 

Bacon. 
Tent,  l^nt.  n,  s.  [^tenfe,  French;  tentorium^^ 
Latin.] 

A  soldier's  moveable  lodging-place, 
commonly  made  of  canvass  extended 
upon  poles. 

The  Turks,  the  more  to  terrify  Corfu,  taking  a 
hill  not  far  from  it,  covered  the  same  with  tents. 

Knolles. 

Because  of  the  same  craft  he  wrought  with  them; 

for  by  occupation  they  were  terU  makers.  ^cts. 

Any  temporary  habitation;    a  pavilion. 

He  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 

Were  tents  of  various  hue:  by  some  were  herds 

Of  cattle  grazing.  Milton, 

To  Chassis'  pleasing  plains  he  took  his  way. 
There  pitch'd  his  tents,  and  there  resolv'd  to  stay. 

Dryden. 
.  \_t€nte^  F'r.]     A  roll   of  lint  put  into  a 
sore. 

Modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise;  the  tent  that  searches 
To  th'  bottom  of  the  worst.  Shakspeare. 

A  declining  orifice  keep  open  by  a  small  tent  dipt 
in  some  medicaments,  and  after  digestion  withdraw 
the  tent  and  heal  it  Wiseman. 

.  [^vino   tinto,   Spanish.]     A  species  of 


wine  deeply  red,  chiefly  from  Galicia 

in  Spain. 
To  Tent,  t^nt  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 

lodge  as  in  a  tent;  to  tabernacle. 
The  smiles  of  knaves 

Tent  in  my  cheeks,  and  schoolboys'  tears  take  up 

The  glasses  of  my  sight.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tent,  t^nt,  v,  a.    To  search  as  with  a 

medical  tent. 
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I'll  tent  him  to  the  quick;  if  he  but  blench, 
1  know  my  course  Shakspeare. 

I  have  sdoie  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart. 
— Well  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
And  te)U  themselves  with  death,  Shakspeare. 

Some  surgeons,  possibly  against  their  own  judg- 
ments, keep  wounds  tented,  often  to  the  ruin  of  their 
patient.  Wiseman. 

Tenta'tion,  t^ri-ti'sli\in.  n.  s.  \jtentation., 
French;  tentatio,  Lalin.^  Trial;  temp- 
tation. 

The  first  delusion  Satan  put  upon  Eve,  and  bis 
whole  tentation,  when  be  said,  Ye  shall  not  die, 
was,  in  his  equivocation,  You  shall  not  incur  pre 
sent  death.  Brown 

Te'ntamve,  t^n'la-tiv.^12  adj.  [^tentative, 
effort,  Frcncli;  tento,  Latin.]     Trying; 
essaying. 
This  is  not  scientifical,  but  tentative.        Berkley. 
Te'nted,  tdnt'^d.  adj.  [from  tent.^     Co- 
vered with  tents. 

These  arms  of  mine  till  now  have  us'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field         Shaksp. 

The  foe  deceiv'd,  he  pass'd  the  tented  plain, 
In  Troy  to  mingle  with  the  hostile  train.  Pope. 

Te'nter,   tSn'tur.3^   n.  s.   \_eendo,    tentus, 

Latin.] 
1.  A  hook  on  which  things  are  stretched. 
3.    To  be  on  the  Tenters.     To  be  on  the 
stretch:  to  be  in  difficulties;  to   be  in 
suspense. 

In  all  my  past  adventures, 
I  ne'er  was  set  so  on  the  tenters: 
Or  taken  tardy  with  dilemma, 
That  ev'ry  way  1  turn  does  hem  me.         Hwlibras. 

To  Te'nter,  lin'iuv.v.a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  stretch  by  hooks. 

A  blown  bladder  pressed  riseth  again;  and  when 
leather  or  cloth  is  tentered,  it  springeth  back. 

Bacon. 
To  Te'nter,  t^n'tdr.  v.  n.    To  admit  ex- 
tension. 
Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely    Baco7i. 

Tenth,  t&ncfi.  adj.  [ceoba,  Sax.]  First 
after  the  ninth;  ordinal  of  ten. 

It  may  be  thought  the  less  strange,  if  others  can- 
not do  as  much  at  the  tenth  or  twentieth  trial  as  we 
did  after  much  practice.  Boyle. 

Tenth,  i&nih.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
1.  The  tenth  part. 

Of  all  the  horses, 
The  treasure  in  the  field  achiev'd,  and  city. 
We  render  you  the  tenth.  Shaks^ieare. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  laaths,  take  thou  the  destined  tenth. 

Shakspeare. 
To  purchase  but  the  tenth  of  all  their  store, 
Would  make  the  mighty  Persian  monarch  poor 

Dryden. 
Suppose  half  an  ounce  of  silver  now  worth  a 
bushel  of  wheat;  but  should  there  be  next  year  a 
scarcity,  five  ounces  of  silver  would  purchase  but 
one  bushel :  so  that  money  would  be  then  nine  tenths 
less  worth  in  respect  of  food.  Locke. 

2.  Tithe. 

With  cheerful  heart 
The  tenth  of  thy  increase  bestow,  and  own 
Heav'n's  bounteous  goodness,  that  will  sure  repay 
Thy  grateful  duty.  Phillips. 

3.  Tenths  are  that  yearly  portion  which 
all  livings  ecclesiastical  yield  to  the 
king.  The  bishop  of  Rome  pretended 
right  to  tliis  revenue  by  example  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  who  had  tenths 
from  the  Levites,  till  by  Henry  the 
eighth  they  were  annexed  to  the  crown. 

Coivell. 


Te'nthly,  t^nM'ld.  adv.  [from  tenth.']  In 

the  tenth  place. 
TENTi'GiNous,t^n-tid'j^-nus.ac(/.[^en/z^o, 

Lat]   Stiff;  stretched. 

Te'ntwort,  t^nt'wurt.^^*  n.  s.  [adiantum 

album.,  Lat.]  A  plant.  Ainsworth. 

Tenuifo'lious,  t6-nu-6-f6'l^-As.  adj.  \^te- 

nuis  and  Jolium,  Latin.]     Having  Ihin 

leaves. 

Tenu'ity,   td-niV^-t^.   n.  s.    [tenuite,  Fr. 

teuuitas,  from  tenuis,  Lat.] 
1.  Thinness;   exility;   smallness;  minute- 
ness; not  grossni  ss. 

Firs  and  pines  mount  of  themselves  in  height 
without  side  boughs;  partly  heat,  and  partly  tenuity 
of  juice,  sending  the  sap  upwards.  Bacon. 

Consider  the  divers  figurings  of  the  brain;  the 
strings  or  filaments  thereof;  their  difference  in  tenu- 
ity, or  aptness  for  motion.  Glanville. 
Aliment  circulating  through  an  animal  body,  is 
reduced  to  an  almost  miperceptible  temdty  before 
it  can  serve  animal  purposes.                   Jirbulhnot. 
At  the  height  of  four  thousand  miles  the  aether  is 
of  that  wonderful  tenuity,  that  if  a  small  sphere  of 
common  air,   of  an   inch  diameter,  should  be  ex- 
panded to  the  thinness  of  that  aether,  it  would  more 
than  take  up  the  orb  of  Saturn,  which  is  many  mil- 
lion times  bigger  than  the  earth.  Bentley. 
2.   Poverty;  meanness.      Not  used. 

The  tenuity  and  contempt  of  clergymen  will  soon 
let  them  see  what  a  poor  carcass  they  are,  when 
parted  from  the  influence  of  that  supremacy . 

King  Charles. 
Te'nuous,  t^n'nu-fis.  adj.  \_teiiuis,  Latin.] 
Thin;  small;  minute. 

Another  way  of  their  attraction  is  by  a  tenuous 
emanati'^n,  or  continued  effluvium,  which  after  some 
distance  retractcth  unto  itself  Brown. 

Te'nure,  1.6'nurc.  n.  s.  \_te?ieo,  hat.  tenure, 
French;  tcnura,  law  Latin.]  The  man- 
ner whereby  tenements  are  holden  of 
their  lords. 

In  Scotland  are  four  tenures;  the  first  is  pura 
eleemosina,  which  is  proper  to  spiritual  men,  pay- 
ing nothing  for  it,  but  devota  auimarum  sufTra^ia; 
the  second  they  call  feu,  which  holds  of  the  king, 
church,  barons,  or  others,  paying  a  certain  duty  call- 
ed feudi  firma;  the  third  is  a  holding  in  blanch  by 
payment  of  a  penny,  rose,  pair  of  gilt  spurs,  or 
some  such  thing,  if  asked;  the  fourth  is  by  service 
of  ward  and  relief,  where  the  heir  being  minor  is 
in  the  custody  of  his  lord,  together  with  his  lands, 
and  lands  holden  in  this  manner  are  called  feudum 
de  hauberk  or  haubert,  feudum  militare  or  lorica 
tum.  Tenure  in  gross  is  the  tenure  in  capite;  for  the 
crown  is  called  a  seignory  in  gross,  because  a  cor- 
poration of  and  by  itself.  Cowell. 
The  service  follows  the  tenure  of  lands;  and  the 
lands  were  given  away  by  the  kings  of  England  to 
those  lords.  Spenser. 
The  uncertainty  of  tenure,  by  which  all  worldly 
things  are  held,  ministers  very  unpleasant  medita- 
<'on.                                                             Raleigh. 

Man  must  be  known,  his  strength,  his  state. 
And  by  that  tenure  he  holds  all  of  fate.  Dryden. 
Tepefa'ction,  t^p-e-fak'shiln.  n.  s.  \tefie- 
facio,  Latin.]  The  act  of  warming  to  a 
small  degree. 
Te'pid,  tiJp'id."**  adj.  [te/iidus,  Latin.] 
Lukewarm;  warm  in  a  small  degree. 

The  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shoresj 
Their  brood  as  nume.'-ous  hatch.  J^ilton. 

He  with  his  tepid  rays  the  rose  renews,  j 

And  licks  the  dropping  leaves,  and  dries  the  dews.  I 

rhydtn. 
Such  things  as  relax  the  skin  are  likewise  sudo- 
rifick;  as  warm  water,  friction,  and  tepid  vapours. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
Tepi'dity,  t6-pid'6-te.  n.  s.  [from  te/ud.]  , 
Lukewarmness.  Jinsworth.  I 


Te'por,  t^'por.is"  544  „,  s.  ^jefior.,  Latin.] 
Lukewarmness;  gentle  heat. 

The  small-pox,  mortal  during  such  a  season,  grew 
more  favourable  by  the  tep<yr  and  moisture  in  April. 

Arbuihnot. 

Ter ato'logy,  t(i-ra-t61'l6-je.  n.  s.  [rtf  «t(^ 

and  Af'v».]  Bombast;  affectation  of  false 

sublimity.  Bailey. 

Terce,  terse,  n.  s.  [tinxe,  Fr.  triens,  Lat.] 
A  vessel  containing  forty-two  gallons 
of  wine;  the  third  part  of  a  butt  or  pipe. 

jiinsworth. 
In  the  poet's  verse 
The  king's  fame  lies,  go  now  deny  his  tierce. 

Jonson. 

1  erebi'nthinate,  t^r-r^-bin'/Afe-nite.^n 

Terebi'nthine,  ter-r6-binVAin.**°  J 

adj.  [terebinthine,Yr.terebinthu7n,  Lat.]] 

Consisting  of  turpentine;   mixed  with 

turpentine. 

Salt  serum  may  be  evacuated  by  urine,  by  ttre- 
hinthinates;  as  tops  of  pine  in  all  our  ale.      Floyer. 

To  Te'rebraie.  t6r'r^-brite.  v.  a.  [fere- 
bro,  Latin.]  To  bore;  to  perforate;  to 
pierce. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  trisulk, 

to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate  Brr-wn. 

Earth-worms  are   completely  adapted   to  their 

way  of  life,  for  terebrating  the  earth,  and  creeping. 

Derham. 

Terebra'tion,  t^r-re-br^'shfin.  n.  s.  [from 
terebrate.]  The  act  ot  boring  or  pierc- 
ing. 

Terebration  of  trees  makes  tbem  prosper  better; 
and  also  it  maketh  the  fruit  sweeter  and  better. 

Bacon. 
Terge'minous,  t^r-j^m'e-nus.  adj.  \icrge- 

minus.  Lat.n.]   Tlireefold 
Tergiversa'tion,  t^r-j6-v^r-si'shiin.  n.  s. 
\_tprgum  and  verso,  Latm.J 
Shift;  subterfuge;  evasion. 
Writing  is  to  be  preferred  before  verbal  confer- 
ences, as  being  freer  from  passions  and  tergiversu'^ 
tions.  Bishop  Bramhall. 

2.  Change;  fickleness. 

The  colonel,  after  his  tergiversations,  lost  his  life 
in  the  king's  service.  Clarendon. 

Term,  t^rm.  n.  s.  ^terminus,  Latin.] 
Limit;  boundary. 

Corruption  is  a  reciprocal  to  generation;  and  they 
two  are  as  nature's  two  terms  or  boundaries,  and  the 
guides  to  life  and  death.  Bacon, 

l^terme,  Fr.^  The  word  by  which  a  thing 
is  expressed.      A  word  of  art. 

To  apply  notions  philosophical  to  plebeian  terms, 
or  to  say,  where  the  notions  cannot  fitly  be  recon- 
ciled, that  there  wanteth  a  term  or  nomenclature 
for  it,  be  but  shifts  of  ignorance.  Bacon. 

Those  parts  of  nature  into  which  the  chaos  was 
divided,  they  signify  by  dark  and  obscure  names, 
which  we  have  expressed  in  their  plain  and  proper 
terms.  Burnet. 

In  painting,  the  greatest  beauties  cannot  always 
be  expressed  for  want  of  terms.  Dryden. 

Had  the  Roman  tongue  continued  vulgar,  it  would 
have  been  necessary,  from  the  many  tfj*ms  of  art 
required  in  trade  and  in  war,  to  have  made  great 
additions  to  it.  Sicift. 

3-    Words;  language. 

Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter  searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear.  Shakspeare. 

God  to  Satan  first  his  doom  ajjply'd, 
Though  in  mysterious  teiins.  Milton. 

4.   Coiiditior,;  stii)ulation. 

Well,  on  my  terms  thou  wilt  not  be  my  heir? 

Dryden, 
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Enjoy  thy  love,  since  such  is  thy  desire? 
Live,  though  unhappy,  live  on  any  terms.    Dryden. 
Did  religion  bestow  heaven,  witiiout  any  terms  or 
conditions,  indiftcrently  upon  all,  there  would  be 
no  infidel.  BentUy. 

\Vf  flattered  ourselves  uith  reducing  France  to 
our  own  tenns  by  the  want  of  money,  but  have  been 
■till  disappointed  by  the  great  sums  imported  from 
America.  ^dJiaon. 

.  \_cermine,  old  Tr.]  Time  for  which  any 
thing  lasts;  a  limited  time. 
I  am  thy  father's  spirit, 
Doom'd  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night. 

Shakspcare. 
Why  should  Rome  fall  a  moment  ere  her  time? 
No;  let  us  draw  our  term  of  freedom  out 
In  its  full  length,  and  spin  it  to  the  last.  Addison 
'}.  [In  law.J  The  time  in  which  the  tribu- 
nals are  open  to  all  that  list  to  complain 
of  wrong,  or  to  seek  their  right  by  course 
of  law:  tne  rest  of  the  year  is  called 
vacation.  Of  these  tenns  there  are  four 
in  every  year,  during  which  matters  ot 
justice  are  despatched:  one  is  called 
Hilary  term,  which  begins  the  twenty- 
third  of  January,  or,  if  that  be  Sunday, 
the  next  day  following,  and  ends  the 
twenty-first  of  February:  another  is 
called  Easter  term,  which  begins  eigh- 
teen days  after  Easter,  and  ends  the 
Monday  next  after  Ascension-day;  the 
third  is  Trinity  term,  beginning  the  Fri- 
day next  after  Trinity  Sunday,  and  end- 
ing the  Wednesday  fortnight  after;  the 
fourth  is  Michaelmas  term,  beginning 
the  sixth  of  November,  or,  if  that  be 
Sunday,  the  next  day  after,  and  ending 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November. 

Coivell. 

The  term  suiters  may  speed  their  business:  for  the 

end  of  these  sessions  delivereth  them  space  enough 

to  overtake  the  beginning  of  the  terms.         Carew. 

Too  long  vacation  hastened  on  his  term.  Milton. 

Those  men  employed  as  justices  daily  in  term 

time  consult  with  one  another.  Hale, 

What  arc  these  to  those  vast  heaps  of  crimes 
Which  terms  prolong?  Dryden. 

To  Tekm,  term.   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  name;  to  call. 

Men  term  what  is  beyond  the  limits  of  the  uni- 
Tcrse  imaginary  space,  as  if  nobody  existed  in  it. 

Locke. 

Te'rmagancy,  t6r'ma-gan-si.  n.  s.  [from 

termagant.']    Turbulence;  tumultuous- 

ness. 

By  a  violent  termagancy  of  temper,  she  may  never 

suffer  him  to  have  a  moment's  peace.  Barker. 

TE'kMAGANT,      tdi'ma-gant-^^      adj. 

[cyp    and    majan,    Saxon,    eminently 

fioiverful.'] 

1.  Tumultuous;  turbulent. 

'Twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or  that  hot  termagarU 
Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Quarrelsome;  scolding;  furious. 

The  eldest  was  a  (ermagon/,  imperious,  prodigal, 
profligate  wench.  ^rbuthnot. 

Te'rmagant,  tSr'ma-gant.  n.  s.  A  scold; 
a  brawling  turbulent  woman.  It  ap- 
pears in  Shake/ieare  to  have  been  an- 
ciently used  of  men.  It  was  a  kind  of 
heathen  deity,  extremely  vociferous  and 
tumultuous  in  the  ancient  farces  and 
puppetshows. 

I  could  have  such  a  fellow  whipt  for  o'erdoing 
temuf;ant;  it  outherods  Herod.  Shakspeare. 

For  zeal's  a  dreadful  termagant. 


That  teaches  saints  to  tear  and  rant.        Hudikras. 

She  threw  his  periwig  into  the  fire:  well,  said 

he,  thou  art  a  brave  tertnagant.  Tatler- 

The  sprites  oi"  fiery  termagants  in  flame 
Mount  up  and  take  a  salamander's  name.       Pope. 
Te'rmkk,  lerm'Or.  n  s.  [from  term.j  One 
who  travels  up  to  the  term. 

Nor  have  my  title  leaf  on  posts  or  walls, 
Or  in  cleft  sticks  advanced  to  make  calls 
For  termers,  or  some  clerk-like  serving-man. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Te'rminable,   t6r'mi-n5-bl.  adj.   [from 

terminate.]    Limitable;   that  admits  of 

bounds. 

To  Te  KMiNATE,  t^r'me-nAtc.  v.  a.  [_ter- 

mino,  Lat.  terminer,  Fr.] 

1.  To  bound;  to  limit. 
Bodies  that  are  solid,  separable,  (e?7?iina/«t2,  and 

moveable,  have  all  sorts  of  figuies.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  an  end  to:  as,  to  terminate  any 
difference. 

To  Te'rminate,  t^r'm6-nite.  v.  n.  To 
be  limited;  to  end;  to  have  an  end;  to  at- 
tain its  end. 

These  arc  to  be  reckoned  with  the  heathen,  with 
whom  you  know  we  undertook  not  to  meddle,  treat- 
ing only  of  the  scripture-election  terminated  in  those 
to  whom  the  scripture  is  revealed.  Hammond. 

That  God  was  the  maker  of  this  visible  world, 
was  evident  from  the  very  order  of  causes;  the 
greatest  argument  by  which  natural  reason  evinces 
a  God:  it  being  necessary  in  such  a  chain  of  causes 
to  ascend  to,  and  terminate  in,  some  first;  which 
should  be  the  original  of  motion,  and  the  cause  of 
all  other  things,  but  itself  be  caused  by  none.  South. 

The  wisdom  of  this  world,  its  designs  and  efficacy, 
terminate  on  this  side  heaven.  South. 

Ere  1  the  rapture  of  my  wish  renew, 
I  tell  you  then,  it  terminates  in  you.  Dryden, 

Termina'tion,  t^r-m^-ni'shfin.  n.s,  [from 
terminate.] 

1.  The  act  of  limiting  or  bounding. 

2.  Bound;  limit. 
Its  earthly  and  salinous  parts  are  so  exactly  re- 
solved, that  its  body  is  left  imporous,  and  not  dis- 
creted  by  atomical  terminations.  Brown. 

3.  End;  conclusion. 

4.  Last  purpose. 
It  is  not  an  idol  ratione  termini,  in  respect  otter- 

mination;  for  the  religious  observation  thereof  is 
referred  and  subservient  to  the  honour  of  God  and 
Christ:  neither  is  it  such  ratione  modi,  for  it  is  kept 
holy  by  the  exercise  of  evangelical  duties.  White. 
[In  grammar;  terminatio,  Lat.  termi- 
naison,  Fr."]  End  of  words  as  varied  by 
their  significations. 

Those  rude  heaps  of  words  and  terminalions  of 
an  unknown  tongue,  would  have  never  been  so  hap- 
pily learnt  by  heart  without  some  smoothing  arti- 
fice. Wtdls. 
.  Word;  term.  Not  in  use. 

She  speaks  poniards,  and  every  word  stabs:  if 
her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  lermincAions, 
there  were  no  living  near  her,  she  would  infect  to 
the  north  star.  Shakspeare. 

Termi'nthus,  t^r-min'fAis.  n.  s.  [rip^Ltf- 
e^.]  A  tumour. 

Terminthus  is  of  a  blackish  colour;  it  breaks, 

and  witiiin  a  day  the  pustule  comes  away  in  a 

slough.  Wiseman. 

Te'rmless,  t^rm'l^s.    adj.  [from   term.] 

Unlimited;  boundless. 

These  betraying  lights  look  not  up  towards  term- 
less joys,  nor  down  towards  endless  sorrows. 

Raleigh. 
Te'rmly,  t^rm'l^.  adv.  [from  term.]  Term 
by  term;  every  term. 

The  fees  or  allowances  that  are  termly  given  to 
these  deputies  I  pretermit.  Bacon. 


The  clerks  are  partly  rewarded  by  that  means 
also,  besides  that  (ermii/  fee  which  they  arc  allow- 
ed. Bacon. 
Te'rn.\ry,  l^r'na-ri.  adj.   \_tcrnaire,    Fr. 
ternarius,  Lai.]  Proceeding  by  threes; 
consisting  of  three. 
Te'hnahy,  t^r'na-r^.  ?    "•    «•    \jernariua, 
Te'rniox,  ier'nt:-(ln.5         temio,   Latin.] 
The  number  iliree. 

These  nineteen  consonants  stood  in  such  confu- 
sed order,  some  in  tenxaries,  some  in  pairs,  and 
some  single.  Holder. 

Te'rrace,   t^r'ras.^*    n.  s.   [^terrace,  Fr. 
terraccia,  Italian.] 

1.  A  small  mount  of  earth  covered  with 
grass. 

He  made  her  gardens  not  only  within  the  pa- 
laces but  upon  terrasses  raised  with  earth  over  the 
arched  roofs,  planted  with  all  sorts  of  fruits. 

Temple. 

2.  A  balcony;  an  open  gallery. 
Fear  broke  my  slumbers:  I  no  longer  stay. 

But  mount  the  terrace,  thence  the  town  survey. 

Dryden. 
To  Te'rrace,   tdr'ras.    v.  a.    [from   the 
noun.]  To  open  to  the  air  or  light. 

The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing must  now  be  supplied,  by  <er7-actn^  any  story 
which  is  in  danger  of  darkness.  W(  tton. 

Clermont's  terraced  height,  and  Esher's  groves. 

Thomson, 
TfiRRA'quEOUs,  tdr-ri'kw6-As.  adj.  \^terra 
and  aqua,  Lat.]  Composed  of  land  and 
water. 

The  terraqueous  globe  is,  to  this  day,  nearly  in 
the  same  condition  that  the  universal  deluge  left  it. 

Woodward. 
Terre'ne,  tSr-rfine'.  adj.  \_terrenu8,  Lat.] 
Earthly;  terrestrial. 

They  think  that  the  same  rules  of  decency  which 
serve  for  things  done  unto  terrene  powers,  should 
universally  decide  what  is  fit  in  the  service  of  God. 

Hooker. 

Our  terrene  moon  is  now  eclips'd 

And  it  portends  alone  the  (all  of  Antony.     Shaksp. 

God  set  before  him  a  mortal  and  immortal  life, 

a  nature  ccelestial  and  terrene;  but  God  gave  man 

to  himself.  Raleigh. 

Over  many  a  tract 
Of  heav'n  they  march'd,  and  many  a  province  wide, 
Tenfold  the  length  of  this  terrene.  Mlton. 

Te'rre-blue,  t^r'blii.  n.  a.  \jerre  and  bleu, 
Fr.]  A  sort  of  earth. 

Terre-hlue  ia  a  light,  loose,  friable  kind  of  lapis 
armenus.  Woodward. 

TERRE.VERTE,  t^r'vdrt.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
A  sort  of  earth. 

Tene-verte  owes  its  colour  to  a  slight  ad  mixture 
of  copper.  WoodwarL 

Terre-verte,  or  green  earth  is  light;  it  is  a  mean 
betwixt  yellow-ochre  and  ultramarine.        Drydtn. 

Te'rreous,  t^r'r^-ils.  adj.  [terreus,  Lat.] 
Earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

There  is  but  little  similitude  betwixt  a  terreous 

humidity  and  plantal  germinations.  Glanville. 

According  to  the  temper  of  the  terreows  parts  at 

the  bottom,  variously  begin  iotumescencies.  Brown. 

Terre'strial,  t^T-r^s'tr^-Sl.  adj.  {jerret- 

trig,  Lat.] 
I.  Earthly;  not  celestial. 

Far  passing  the  height  of  men  terrestrial. 
Like  an  huge  giant  of  the  Titan  race         Spenser- 
Terrestrial  heav'n !  danc'd  round  by  other  heav'ns 
That  shine,  yet  bear  their  bright  officious  lamps, 
Light  above  light.  Milton. 

Thou  biought'st  Briareus  with  his  hundred  hands, 
So  call'd  It  heav'n;  but  mortal  men  below 
By  his  terrestrial  name  ^Egeon  know.         Dryden. 
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2.  Consisting  of  earth;  terreous.  Im- 
proper. 

I  did  not  confine  these  observations  to  land,  or 
terrestrial  parts  of  the  globe,  but  extended  them  to 
the  fluids.  Woodward. 

To  TERRE'sTRiFY,tSr-r^s'tr6-ti.  v.  a.  [^ter- 
restria  and /ado,  Latin.]  To  reduce  to 
the  state  of  earth. 

Though  we  should  afiirm  that  heaven  were  but 
earth  celestified,  and  earth  but  heaven  terrestrified; 
or,  that  each  part  above  had  an  influence  on  its  di- 
vided affinity  below;  yet  to  single  out  these  rela- 
tions is  a  work  to  be  effected  by  revelation.  Brown. 
Tekre'sihious,  t^r-r^s'tri-ils.  adj.  [_ter- 
restris,  Latin;  terrestre,  Fr]  Terreous; 
earthy;  consisting  of  earth. 

This  variation  proceedeth  from  terrestrious  emi- 
nences of  earth  respecting  the  needle.  Brown. 
Te'rrible,  ter're-bl.*"«  »8°  adj.  [terrible, 

Fr.  from  ta-ribitis.,  Lat.] 
1.  Dreadful;  formidable;  causing  fear. 
Was  this  a  face  to  be  expos'd 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
Of  quick,  cross  lightning?  Shakspeare. 

Fit  love  for  gods, 
Not  terrible,  though  terrour  be  in  love.        Milton. 

Thy  native  Latium  was  thy  darling  care, 
Prudent  in  peace,  and  terrible  in  war.  Prior. 

%.  Great,  so  as  to  offend:  a  colloquial  hy- 
perbole. 

Being  indisposed  by  the  terrible  coldness  of  the 
season,  be  reposed  himself  till  the  weather  should 
mend.  Clarendon. 

I  began  to  be  in  a  terrible  fear  of  him,  and  to 
look  upon  myself  as  a  dead  man.  Tillotson. 

Te'rribleness,  t^r're-bl-n^s.  n.  *.  [from 
terrible.']  Formidableness;  the  quality  of 
being  terrible;  dreadlulness. 

Having  quite  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove 
to  climb  to  the  height  of  tertibleness.  Sidney. 

Their  terribleness  is  owing  to  the  violent  contu- 
sion and  laceration  of  the  parts.  Sharp. 
Te'rribly,    t^r'r^-bl^     adv.   [from    ter- 
rible.] 

1.  Dreadfully;  formidably;  so  as  to  raise 
fear. 

The  polish'd  steel  gleams  terribly  from  far. 
And  every  moment  nearer  shows  the  war.  Dryden. 

2.  Violently;  very  much. 

The  poor  man  squalled  terribly.  Swift. 

Te'rrier,    t^r'r6-)ii-.    n.  s.    [^terrier,    Fr. 

from  terra,  Lat.  earth.] 
\.  A  dog  that  follows  his  game  under- 
ground 

The  fox  is  earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  ter- 
riers in  after  him.  Dryden. 

2.  [terrier,  Fr.J  A  survey  or  register  of 
lands. 

King  James's  canons  require  that  the  bishops 
procure  a  terrier  to  be  taken  of  such  lands.  Ayliffe. 

3.  [from  terebro,  Lat.]  A  wimt)le;  auger 
or  borer.  jiinsivorth. 

Terri'fick,  t^r-rif  nk."'9  adj.  [terrijicus, 
Lat.]  Dreadful;  causing  terrour. 

The  serpent,  subtlest  beast  of  all  the  field. 
Of  huge  extent  sometimes,  with  brazen  eyes 
And  hairy  mane  terrijkk.  Milton. 

The  British  navy  through  ocean  vast 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross,  t'extremest  climes 
Terrifick.  Philips. 

To  Te'rrify,  t^r'rd'-fi.  v.  a.  [terror  and 
facio,  Latin.]  To  fright;  to  shock  with 
fear;  to  make  afraid. 

Thou  scarest  me  witli  dreams,  and  ttrrijiesl  me 
through  visions.  Job. 

lo  nothing  terrified  by  your  adversaries. 

Philippiana. 
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Neither  doth  it  beseem  this  most  wealthy  slate  to 
be  terrified  from  that  which  is  right  with  any  charges 
of  war.  KnoUes. 

Though  he  was  an  oflfender  against  the  laws,  yet 
in  regard  they  had  treated  him  illegally,  in  scourg- 
ing him  and  Silas  uncondemned,  against  the  privi- 
lege of  Romans,  he  terrifies  them  with  their  illegal 
proceedings.  KettUwell. 

The  amazing  difficulty  of  his  account  will  rather 
terrify  than  inform  him,  and  keep  him  from  setting 
heartily  about  such  a  task  as  he  despairs  ever  to  go 
through  with.  South. 

Meteors  for  various  purposes  to  form ; 
The  breeze  to  cheer;  to  terrify,  the  storm. 

Blachnore. 

Te'rritory,  tdr'ri-tdr-^.*"  n.  s.  [terri- 
toriiim,  law  Latin;  territoire,  Fr.]  Land; 
country;  dominion;  district. 

Linger  not  in  my  territorks  longer  than  swiftest 

expedition  will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal 

court.  Shakspeare 

They  erected  a  house  within  their  own  territffry, 

half-way  bet^veen  their  fort  and  the  town.     Hayw. 

He  saw  wide  territory  spread 
Before  him,  towns  and  rural  works  between.  Milt. 

Ne'er  did  the  Turk  invade  our  territory, 
But  fame  and  terror  doubled  still  their  files. 

Denham. 

Arts  and  sciences  took  their  rise,  and  flourished 

only  in  those  small  territories  where  the  people  were 

free.  Swift 

Te'rrour,  t^r'rdr.  n.  s.  [^terrorj  Lat.  ter- 

reur,  French.] 

1 .  Fear  communicated. 

The  thunder  when  to  roll 
With  terrm  through  the  dark  aerial  hall.     Milton. 
The  pleasures  of  the  land  and  terroms  of  the 
main.  Blackmore 

2.  Fear  received. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit 
That  dares  not  undertake.  Shakspeare. 

They  shot  thorough  both  the  walls  of  the  town 
and  the  bulwark  also,  to  the  great /e)Tou>' of  the 
defendants.  Knolles. 

Amaze  and  terrour  seiz'd  the  rebel  host.  Milton. 

They  with  conscious  terrours  vex  me  round. 

Milton. 
O  sight 
Of  terrour,  foul  and  ugly  to  behold. 
Horrid  to  think,  how  horrible  to  feel!  J\rilton. 

3.  The  cause  of  fear. 

Those  enormous  terrours  of  the  Nile.         Prior. 
So  spake  the  griesly  terrour.  Milton. 

Terse,  tfirse.  adj.  [ters,  French;  tersus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Smooth.  Not  in  use. 

Many  stones  precious  and  vulgar,  although  terse 
and  smooth,  have  not  this  power  atti-active  Brown. 

2.  Cleanly  written;  neat;  elegant  without 
pompousness. 

To  raw  numbers  and  unfinished  verse. 

Sweet  sound  is  added  now  to  make  it  terse.  Dryden. 

These  accomplishments  in  the  pulpit  appear  by 

a  quaint,  terse,  florid  style,  rounded  into  periods 

without  propriety  or  meaning  Swift. 

Various  of  numbers,  new  inev'iy  strain; 
Diffus'd,  yet  terse,  poetical,  though  plain.      Harte. 
I'e'kti.w,  i^r'shiin.  7i.  s.  [tertiana,  Lat.] 
An  ague  intermitting  but  one  day,  so 
tliat  there  are  two  fits  in  three  days. 

Tertians  of  a  long  continuance  do  most  menace 
this  symptom.  Harvey 

fo  Te'rtiate,  t^r'sh^-ite.  v.  a.  [tertio. 
tertius,  Lat.]  1  o  do  any  thing  the  third 
time. 
Te'ssell.vfed,   t^s's^l-li-t^d.    adj.    [tea- 
sella,  Lat.]   Variegated  by  squares. 

Van  Helmunt  produced  a  stone  very  different 
from  tlie  tessdUUed ^^\\\ts.  Woodward 

Test,  t^st.  n,  s.  [test.^  Fr.  testa,  Ital.] 
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1.  The  cupel  by  which  refiners  try  their 
metals. 

2.  Trial;  examination:  as  by  the  cupel. 

All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test.  Shakspeare. 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stampt  upon  it.  Sluikspettre. 

They  who  thought  worst  of  the  Scots,  did  not 
think  there  would  be  no  fruit  or  discovery  from  that 
test.  Clarendon. 

What  use  of  oaths,  of  promise,  or  o{  test, 
Where  men  regard  no  God  but  interest.'       Waller. 

Thy  virtue,  prince,  has  stood  the  test  of  forttme 
Like  purest  gold,  that,  tortur'd  in  the  furnace. 
Comes  out  more  bright,  and  brings  forth  all  its 
weight.  Addison. 

3.  Means  of  trial. 

Whom  should  my  muse  then  fly  to,  but  the  best 
Of  kings  for  grace;  of  poets,  for  my  test!  B  Jonson. 

To  be  read  herself  she  need  not  fear; 
Each  test,  and  every  light,  her  muse  will  bear, 

Dryden. 
Your  noble  race 
We  banish  not,  but  ihey  forsake  the  place; 
Our  doors  are  open:  True;  but,  ere  they  come, 
You  toss  your  'censing  lest,  and  fume  the  room. 

Lh-yden. 

4.  That  with  whicl-.  any  thing  is  compar- 
ed in  order  to  prove  its  genuitieness. 

Unerring  Nature,  still  divinely  bright. 
One  clear,  unchanged  and  univei'sa!  light, 
Life,  force,  and  beauty,  must  to  al!  impart, 
At  once  the  source,  and  end,  and  ted  of  art.  Pope. 

5.  Discriminative  charm  leribtick. 

Our  penal  laws  no  sons  of  yours  admit, 
Our  test  excludes  your  tribe  from  benefit.  Dryden, 

6.  Judjjau  lit;  disliiiCiioti. 

Who  would  excel,  when  few  can  make  a  test 
Betwixt  indift'rent  writings  and  the  best.'    Dryden. 

Testa'ceous,  tes-ti.'shus.2*^   adj.  [testa- 
ecus,  Lat.  testacee,  Fr  ] 

1.  Consisting    of  shells;     composed    of 
shells. 

2.  Having  continuous,  not  jointed  shells; 
opposed  to  crustaceous. 

Testaceous,  with  naturalists,  is  a  lei-m  given  only 
to  such  fish  whose  strong  and  thick  shells  are  entire 
and  of  a  piece,  because  those  which  are  joined,  as 
the  lobsters,  are  crustaceous:  but  in  medicine,  all 
preparations  of  shells,  and  substances  of  the  like 
kind,  are  thus  called.  Q_uincy. 

Several  shells  were  found  upon  the  shores,  of  the 
crustaceous  and  testaceous  kind.  Woodu-ard. 

The  mmeral  particles  in  these  shells  are  plainly 
to  be  distinguished  from  the  testaceous  ones,  or  the 
texture  and  substance  of  the  shell.  Woodward. 

TE'STAMENT,  t^s'tu-m^nt.   n.  «.   [tes- 
tament,  Fr.  teatamentum,  Lat.] 

1.  A  will;  any  writing  directing  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  possessions  of  a  man  deceased. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  which  al- 
ways the  testator  bore  him,  imagining  that  these, 
or  the  like  proofs,  will  convict  a  testament  to  have 
that  in  it  which  other  men  can  no  where  by  reading 
find.  Hooker. 

All  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church, 
Would  they  strip  from  us.  Shakspeare. 

He  ordained  by  his  last  testament,  that  his  ^Eneids 
should  be  burnt.  Dryden. 

2.  The  name  of  each  of  the  volumes  of  the 
holy  scripture. 

Testame'ntary,     t^s-ta-m^n'ta-re.     adj. 
[testamentaire,  Fr.  testamentarius,  Lat.] 
Given  by  will;  contained  in  wills. 
How  many  testamtntary  charities  have  been  de- 

I    feated  by  th«  negligence  or  fraud  of  executors  ;by  Uie 
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suppression  of  a  will;  the  suboroation  of  witnesses, 
or  the  corrupt  sentence  of  a  judge!  ^itterbury. 

Te'state.  l^s'l^te.  adj.  [^Cesialus,  Latin.] 
Having  made  a  will. 

By  the  canon  law,  the  bishop  bad  the  lawful  dis- 
tribution of  the  goods  of  persons  dying  testate  and 
intestate.  -9yliffe. 

Tksta'tor,  t^s-ti'tvir.*'"'  n.  a.  \_CestacQr, 
Lat.  (estateur,  French.]  One  who  leaves 
a  will. 

He  bringeth  arguments  from  the  love  or  good- 
will which  always  the  testator  bure  him.        Hooker. 
The  same  is  the  case  of  a  testator  giving  a  legacy 
by  kindness,  or  by  promise  and  common  right. 

Taylor. 
TESTA' TRIX,  t^s-ti'triks.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

A  woman  who  leaves  a  will. 
Te'sted,  t^sl'ed.  adj.  [from  ttst.'j  Tried 
by  a  test. 
Not  with  fond  shekels  of  the  tested  gold.  Shaksp. 
Te'ster,  t^st'tir.y>*  n.  s.  [teste,  Fr.  a  head; 
this  coin  probably  being  distinguished 
by  the  head  stamped  upon  it.] 

1.  A  sixpence. 

Come,  manage  me  your  caliver:  hold,  there  is  a 
tester  for  thee.  Shakspeare. 

A  crown  goes  for  sixty  pence,  a  shilling  for  twelve 
pence,  and  a  tester  for  six  pence.  Locke. 

Those  who  bore  bulwarks  on  their  backs, 
And  guarded  nations  from  attacks. 
Now  practise  ev'ry  pliant  gesture, 
Op'ning  their  trunk  for  ev'ry  tester.  Swift. 

Young  man,  your  days  can  ne'er  be  long, 
In  flow'r  of  age  you  perish  for  a  song; 

Plums  and  directors,  Shylock  and  his  wife, 
Will  club  their  testers  now  to  take  thy  life.     Pope. 

2.  The  cover  of  a  bed. 
Te'sticle,  tfis't6-kl.*°*  n.    s.  [testiculus, 

L.it.]   Stone. 

That  a  beaver,  to  escape  the  hunter,  bites  off  bis 
testicles  or  stones,  is  a  tenet  very  ancient.      Brown. 

The  more  certain  sign  from  the  pains  reaching  to 

the  groins  and  testicles.  Wiseman. 

Testifioa'tion,    t^s-t^-fi-ki'shi'in.    n.  s. 

[testijicatio,  Lat.  from  testify.']  The  act 

of  witnessing. 

When  together  we  have  all  received  those  hea- 
venly mysteries  wherein  Christ  imparteth  himself 
unto  us,  and  giveth  visible  (esti_/ication  of  our  blessed 
communion  with  him,  we  should,  in  hatred  of  all 
heresies,  factions,  and  schisms,  declare  openly  our- 
selves united  Hooker. 

In  places  solemnly  dedicated  for  that  purpose,  is 

a  more  direct  service  and  testification  of  our  homage 

to  God.  South. 

TESTiFicA'TOR,t^s-te-fe-kd'tijr.n.s.[from 

testi^cor,  Lat.J  One  who  witnesses. 
Te'stifier,    tSs'te-fl-tir.^^^    n.    s.    [from 

te.ftify.]   One  wlio  testifies. 
To  TE'STIFY,  tes'te-fl.i83   -v.   n.   [testi- 
Jicor,  Latin.]    To  witness;  to  prove;  to 
give  evidence. 

Jesus  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man: 
for  he  knew  what  was  in  man.  John. 

One  witness  shall  not  testify  against  any,  to  cause 
him  to  die.  J^umbers. 

Heaven  and  earth  shall  testify  for  us,  that  you 
put  us  to  death  wrongfully.  1  Maccabees. 

Th'  event  was  dire, 
As  this  place  testifies  Milton. 

She  appeals  to  their  closets,  to  their  books  of  de- 
votions, to  ttstifu  what  care  she  has  taken  to  estab- 
lish her  children  in  a  life  of  solid  piety  and  devo- 
tion. ^"W'- 
To  Te'stify,  t^s't^-fi  V.  a.  To  witness; 
to  give  evidence  of  any  point 

We  speak  that  we  do  know,  and  testify  that  we 
have  seeu;  and  ye  receive  not  our  witness.     John. 


Te'stilv,    t^s'l^-16.    adv.   [from    teaty.']  I 

Fretfully;  peevishly;  morosely. 
Testimo'nial,  t^s-t^-mo'ni-al.  n.  s.  [tcs- 
timonial,  Fr.  testimonium,  Lat.]  A  writ- 
ing produced  by  any  one  as  an  evidence 
for  himself. 

Hospitable  people  entertain  all  the  idle  vagrant 
reports,  and  send  them  out  with  passports  and  ttsti- 
inonials,  and  will  have  them  pass  for  legitimate 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
It  is  possible  to  have  such  testimonials  of  divine 
authority  as  may  be  suiHcieut  to  convince  the  more 
reasonable  part  of  mankind,  and  pray  what  is  want- 
ing in  the  testimonies  of  Jesus  Christ.'  Burnet. 
A  clerk  does  not  exhibit  to  the  bishop  letters 
missive  ov  testimonial,  testifving  his  good  behaviour 

^yliffe. 

TE'STIMONY,    t^s't^-min-e.^"    ti.    s. 

[testimonium,  Lat.] 
I.   Evidence  given;  proof  by  witness. 

The  proof  of  every  thing  must  be  by  the  testimony 
of  such  as  the  parties  produce.  Spenser. 

If  1  bring  you  sufficient  testimony,  my  ten  thou- 
sand ducats  are  mine.  Shakspeare 
Evidence  is  said  to  arise  from  testimony,  when 
we  depend  upon  the  credit  and  relation  of  others  for 
the  truth  or  falsehood  of  any  thing  Wilkins. 
I  could  not  answer  it  to  the  world,  if  I  gave  not 
your  lordship  my  testimony  of  being  the  best  hus- 
band. Dryden. 
I  must  bear  this  testimony  to  Otway's  memory, 
that  the  passions  are  truly  touched  in  his  Venice 
Preserved.  Dryden. 
I.  Public  evidences. 

We  maintain  the  uniform  testimony  and  tradition 
of  the  primitive  church.  White. 

By  his  prescript  a  sanctuary  is  fram'd. 
An  ark;  and  in  the  ark  his  testimony; 
The  records  of  his  covenant.  Milton. 

3.  Open  attestation;  profession. 

Thou  for  the  testiTnony  of  truth  hast  born 
Universal  reproach,  Milton. 

To  Te'stimonv,  tfis't6-miln-6.  v.  a.    To 
witness.  Not  used. 

Let  him  be  but  testimonied  in  bis  own  bringings 

forth,  and  he  shall  appear  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 

and  a  soldier.  Sliakspeare. 

Te'stiness,  tds't^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  testy.] 

Moroseness;  peevishness. 

Tcstiness  is  a  disposition  or  aptness  to  be  angry. 

Locke. 
Testu'dinated,  tds-tu'd^-ni-l^d.  adj. [tea- 

tudo,  Latin.]  Roofed;  arched. 
Testudi'neous,  t^s-tu-d!n'yiis.  adj.  \_tes- 
tudo,  Latin.]  Resembling  the  shell  of 
a  tortoise. 
TES'TY,  t^s'te.  adj.  [testie,  French;  tes- 
turdo,  Italian.]  Fretful;  peevish;  apt  to 
be  angry. 

Lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way.         Shaksp. 
Must  I  stand  and  crouch  under  your  testy  hu- 
mour.' Shakspeare. 

King  Pyrrhus  cured  his  splenetick 
And  testy  courtiers  with  a  kick.  Hudibras. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  meliow, 
Thou'rt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow: 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about 

thee, 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Addison. 
Te'tchy,  t^tsh'e.  Grf/.    Froward;  peevish: 
a  corruption  of  testy  or  touchy. 

A  grievous  burthen  was  thy  birth  fo  me. 

Tetchy  and  wayward  was  thy  infancy.    Shakspeare. 

A  silly  schoolboy,  coming  to  sa^y  my  lesson  to  the 

world,  that  peevish  and  tetchy  master.         Graunt 

TE  TE  A  TE  TE,  tate'4-t4te.  n.  «.  [Fr.] 

Cheek  by  jowl. 


Long  before  the  squire  and  dame 
Arc  Mtf  a  t6le  Prior. 

Deluded  mortals,  whom  the  great 
Chuse  for  companions  t^te  d  t^te; 
Who  at  their  dinners,  en  famille. 
Get  leave  to  sit  whene'er  you  will.  Swift. 

rE'THKR,  tdrii'i^r.*"''  71.  a.  [See  Tedder.] 
A  string  by  which  horses  are  held  from 
pasturing  too  wide. 

Hamlet  is  young, 
And  with  a  larger  ttther  he  may  walk 
Than  may  be  given  you.  Shakspeare. 

Fame  and  censure,  with  a  tether, 
By  fate  are  always  link'd  together.  Sicift. 

Imagination  has  no  limits;  but  where  it  is  con- 
fined, we  find  the  shortness  of  our  tether.        Swift. 

To  TE'THERjt^TH'Cir.  v.o.  [fiom  thc nouH.] 

To  tic  up. 
Tetragonal,  t^-trag'go-nSl.  adj.  [rtrfii- 
V«y;^,]     Four  square. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  reckoning  oa 
unto  the  seventh  day,  the  moon  will  be  in  a  tetrago- 
nal or  quadrate  aspect,  that  is,  four  signs  removed 
from  that  wherein  the  disease  began;  in  thc  four- 
teenth day  it  will  be  in  an  opposite  aspect,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  third  septenary  tetragonal  again. 

Brown. 
Tetrape'talous,    t6t-tra-p^t'ta-liis.    adj. 
[rcTFxpti  and   virxXov.]     Such  flowers 
as   consist   of  four    leaves    round    the 
style:    plants    having    a     tetrafietaloua 
flower  constitute  a  distinct  kind.  Miller. 
All  the  tetrapetalous  siliquose  plants  are  alka- 
lescent. Jirbuthnot. 
Te'trarch,  t6'trS.rk,  or  t^t'rark.'**  n.  a. 
1      [tetrarcha,\^z.\..tetrarque,Yv.rtrfcif^iii.'\ 
A  Roman  governour  of  the  fourth  part 
of  a  province. 

All  the  earth, 
Her  kings  and  tetrarchs,  are  their  tributaries: 
People  and  nations  pay  them  hourly  stipends. 

Ben  Jonson. 

rETRA'RCHATE,  t^-trS.r'kite.  ^   n.   s.  [re- 

Te'trarchy,  t^t'tr^.r-k^.*"*    3     '■?*?AJ'*0 

A  Roman  government  of  a  fourth  part 

of  a  province. 

Tetra'stick,  td-tras'tik.*"8  n.  a.  [T£Tf«(r- 

rtp^oi.]    An  epigram  or  stanza  of  four 

verses. 

The  tetrastick  obliged  Spenser  to  extend  his  sense 

to  the  length  of  four  lines,  which  would  have  been 

more  closely  confined  in  the  couplet.  Pope, 

Te'trical,  t^t'tr^-kal.      )  adj.    [tetricus, 

Te'tricous,  tdt'trd-kds.  \     Lat.  tetrigue, 

French.]    Froward;  perverse;  sour. 

In  this  the  tetrical  bassa  finding  him  to  excel, 
gave  him  as  a  rare  gift  to  Solyman.  KnolUs. 

Te'tter,  tfit'tfir.«»  n.s.[cecep,  Saxon.]  A 
scab;  a  scurf;  a  ringworm 

A  most  instant  tetter  bark'd  about, 
Most  lazar  like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust. 
All  my  smooth  body.  Shakspeare. 

A  scabby  tetter  on  their  pelts  will  stick.  Dryden. 
Tew,  tu.   n.  a.   [toive,  a  hempen   rope, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Materials  for  any  thing.  Skinner. 

2.  An  iron  chain.  Ainsivorth. 
To  Tew,  tii.  v.  a.  [tapian,  Sax.]  To  work; 

to  beat  so  as  to  soften:  of  leather  we 
say  to  taw. 

Te'wel,  tu'il.  n.  a.  [tuyau  or  tuyal,  Fr.] 
In  the  back  of  the  forge,  against  the  fire-place,  i» 
fixed  a  thick  iron  plate,  and  a  taper  pipe  in  it  about 
five  inches  long,  called  a  tewel,  or  tewel  iron,  which 
comes  through  the  back  of  the  forge;  in  this  ttictl 
is  placed  the  bellows.  Moxon. 

To  Tb'wtaw,  tii'iiw.  V.  a.  [formed  from 
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ceiv    by   reduplication.]     To    beat;   to 
break. 

The  method  and  way  of  watering,  pilling,  break- 
ing, and  tewtawing  of  hemp  and  flax,  is  a  particu- 
lar business.  Mortimer 
Text,  tekst.  n.  s.  \^texte.,  French;  textus, 
Latin.] 

1.  That  on  which  a  comment  is  written. 

We  expect  your  next 
Should  be  no  comment,  but  a  text, 
To  tell  how  modern  beasts  are  vext.  Waller, 

2.  A  sentence  of  scripture. 

In  religion 
What  errour,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text?  Shaksp 
Some  prime  articles  of  faith  are  not  delivered  in 
a  literal  or  catechistical  form  of  speech,  but  are  col 
lected  and  concluded  by  argumentation  out  of  sen- 
tences of  scripture,  and  by  comparing  of  sundry  texts 
with  one  another.  iVhite. 

His  mind  he  should  fortify  with  some  few  texts, 
which  are  home  and  apposite  to  his  case.       South,. 
Te  XTiLE,  t^ks'lil.''*°  adj.  [rexf //is,  Latin.] 
Wovun;  capable  of  being;  woven. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  woof  of  textiles 

Bacon. 

The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  herb 

as  other  textiles,  but  from  a  stone  called  amiantus 

Wilkins 

Te'xtman,    t^kst'man.    n.    s.    \_text    and 

man.^     A   man  ready  in   quotation  of 

texts. 

Men's  daily  occasions  require  the  doing  of  a 
thousand  things,  which  it  would  puzzle  the  best 
textman  readily  to  bethink  himself  of  a  sentence  in 
the  bible,  clear  enough  to  satisfy  a  scrupulous  con- 
science of  the  lawfulness  of.  Sanderson. 
Te'xtrine,  t^ks'trin.  adj.  [^textrina,  Lat.J 
Relating  to  weaving. 

It  is  a  wonderful   artifice,   how  newly-hatched 

maggots,  not  the  parent-animal,  because  she  emits 

no  web,  nor  hath  any  textrine  art,  can  convolve  the 

stubborn  leaf,  and  bind  it  with  the  thread  it  weaves 

from  its  body.  Derham. 

Te'xtuarist,  tdks'tshu-a-rist.  ?  n.s.\^(ex- 

Te'xtuary,  l6ks'tshu-a-r^.       5       tuaire 

French,  from  text.']     One  ready  in  the 

text  of  scripture;  a  divine  well  versed 

in  scripture. 

Te'xtuary,  t^ks'tshu-a-r^.*^^  adj.  [from 

text.'] 

1.  Containing  in  the  text. 

He  extends  the  exclusion  unto  twenty  days,  which 
io  the  textuary  sense  is  fully  accomplished  in  one 

Browi 

2.  Serving  as  a  text;  authoritative. 

I  see  no  ground  why  his  reason  should  be  textuary 
to  oars,  or  that  God  intended  him  an  universal  head- 
ship- Glanville 
Te'xture,   t^ks'tshure.*^*  «.  s.   [textus, 

Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  weaving. 

Skins,  although  a  natural  habit  unto  all  before 
the  invention  of  texture,  were  something  more  unto 
Adam.  Brown. 

2.  A  web;  a  thing  woven. 

Others,  far  in  the  grassy  dale, 
Their  humble  texture  weave.  Thc/mson. 

3.  Manner  of  weaving  with  respect  either 
to  torm  or  matter. 

Under  state  of  richest  texture  spread       Milton. 
A  veil  of  richest  texture  wTought  she  wears. 

Pope. 

4.  Disposition  of  the  parts  of  bodies;  com- 
bination of  parts. 

Spirits — 
Not  in  their  liquid  texture  mortal  wound 
VOL.  II. 
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Receive,  no  more  than  can  the  fluid  air.     Milton 

While  the  particles  continue  entire,  they  may 
compose  bodies  of  the  same  nature  and  texture  now, 
with  water  and  earth  composed  of  entire  particles 
in  the  beginning.  JWicton. 

Than,  THan.*'"'  adv.  [%anne,  Saxon.]  A 
particle  placed  in  comparison  after 
the  comparative  adjective  or  adverb, 
noting  a  less  degree  of  the  quality 
compared  in  the  word  that  follows 
than:  as,  Monarchy  is  belter  than 
anarchy.  The  hawk  files  mare  swiftly 
than  the  fiigeon. 

Were  ive  not  better  to  fall  once  with  virtue, 
Thaw  draw  a  wretched  and  dishonour'd  breath.' 

Ben  Jonson. 

More  true  delight  in  that  small  ground. 
Than  in  possessing  all  the  earth  was  found.  Daniel. 

I  never  met  with  a  more  unhappy  conjuncture  of 
affairs,  than  in  (he  business  of  that  unfortunate  earl 

King  Charles 

I  love  you  for  nothing  more  than  for  the  just  es- 
teem you  have  for  all  the  sons  of  Adam.         Swift 

Thane,  thkne.*^^  n.  s.  [ftejn,  Sax.]  An 
old  title  of  honour,  perhaps  equivalent 
to  baron. 

By  Sinel's  death  I  know  I'm  tharu  of  Glamis; 
But  how  of  Cawdor?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Thank,  Mangk.*"^  *^^  v.  a.  [bancian, 
Saxon;  dancfcen,  Dutch;  thanken,  Ger- 
man.] 

1.  To  return  acknowledgments  for  any 
favour  or  kindness. 

The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought. 
He  would  have  well  become  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankings  of  a  king.  Shakspeare. 

For  jour  stubborn  answer 
The  king  shall  know  it,  and,  no  doubt,  thank  you. 

Shakspeare 
We  thank  God  always  for  you.   2  Thessalonians 
He  was  so  true  a  father  of  his  country. 
To  thank  me  for  defending  ev'n  his  foes, 
Because  they  were  his  subjects.  Dryden 

2.  It  is  used  often  in  a  contrary  or  ironical 
sense. 

Ill  fare  our  ancestor  impure! 
For  this  we  may  thank  Adam.  Milton. 

Weigh  the  danger  with  the  doubtful  bliss, 
And  thatik  yourself,  if  aught  should  fall  amiss. 

Dryden 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  they  may  thank  themselves,  because 
they  came  so  late  into  the  treaty;  and,  that  they 
came  so  late,  they  may  thank  the  whigs,  whose  false 
representations  they  believed.  Swift 

Thank,  than^k.  }  n.  s.  [bancap,  Sax. 
Thanks,  ^/iangks.  5  dancke,  Dutch.] 
Acknowledgment  paid  for  favour  or 
kindness;  expression  of  gratitude. 
Thanks  is  commonly  used  of  verbal 
acknowledgments,  gratitude  of  real 
repayment.  It  is  seldom  used  in  the 
singular. 
The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks. 

Shakspeare 

Happy  be  Theseus,  our  renowned  duke. 

— Thanks,  good  Egeus,  what's  the  news.'    Shaksp 

The  fool  saith,  I  have  no  thank  for  all  my  good 

deed;  and  they  that  eat  my  bread  speak  evil  of  me 

Ecclesiastic  us. 
He  took  bread,  and  gave  thanks  to  God  in  pre- 
sence of  them  all.  .,icts. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  which  giveth  us  the  victory. 

I  Corinthians 

Some  embrace  suits  which  never  mean  to  deal 

effectually  in  them,  but  they  will  win  a  thank,  or 

take  a  reward.  Bacon. 

5b. 
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For  this  to  th'  infinitely  good  we  owe 
Immortal  thanks.  Milton. 

Tha'nkful,    ^Aangk'tui.   adj.    [%ancpul, 
Saxon. J    Full  of  gratitude;  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge good  received. 
A  thankful  remembrance  of  his  death. 

Common  Prayer. 
Be  thankful  unto  him,  and  bless  his  name. 

Psalms. 

In  favour,  to  use  men  with  much  difference  is 

good;   for  it  maketh  the  person   preferred   more 

thankful,  and  the  rest  more  officious.  Bacon. 

Live,  thou  great  encourager  of  arts; 
Live  ever  m  our  thankful  hearts.  Dryden. 

Tha'nkfvlly,  i/iangk'fui-l^.  adv.  [from 
thankful.]     With    lively    and    grateful 
sense  of  good  received. 
Here  is  better  than  the  open  air;  take  it  thank- 
fully. Shakspeare. 

If  you  have  liv'd,  take  thankfully  the  past; 
Make,  as  you  can,  the  sweet  remembrance  last. 

Dryden. 
Out  of  gold,  how  to  draw  as  many  distinct  sub- 
stances as  1  can  separate  from  vitriol,  I  shall  very 
thankfully  learn.  Boyle. 

THA'NKFULNEss,/Aangk'ful-n^s.7i.s.[from 
thankful.]  Gratitude;  lively  sense  or 
ready  acknowledgment  of  good  re- 
ceived. 

He  scarcely  would  give  me  thanks  for  what  I 
had  done,  for  fear  that  thankftUiuss  might  have  an 
introduction  of  reward.  Sidney. 

Will  you  give  me  this  maid  your  daughter.' 
— As  freely,  son,  as  God  did  give  her  me. 
— Sweet  prince,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfulness. 

Shakspeare. 
The  celebration  of  these  holy  mysteries  being 
ended,  retire  with  all  thankfulness  of  heart  for  hav- 
ing been  admitted  to  that  heavenly  feast.     Taylor. 
Thankfulness  and  submission  make  us  happy. 

VEstrange. 
Tha'nkless,      Mangk'l^s.     adj.      [from 
thank.] 

1.  Unthankful;  ungrateful;  making  no 
acknowledgment. 

Lest  so  great  good  as  he  for  her  had  wrought. 
Should  die  unknown,  and  buried  be  in  thankless 
thought.  Spenser. 

That  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is. 
To  have  a  thankless  child.  Shakspeare. 

One  grateful  woman  to  thy  fame  supply'd 
What  a  whole  thankless  land  to  his  deuy'd.     Pope. 

2.  Not  deserving  or  not  likely  to  gain 
thanks. 

The  contracting  and  extending  the  lines  and  sense 
of  others,  if  the  first  authors  might  speak  for  them- 
selves, would  appear  a  thankless  office.        IVotton. 

VVage  still  their  wars. 
And  bring  home  on  thy  breast  more  thankless  scars. 

Crashaw. 
Tha'nklessness,    /Aangk'l^s-n^s.    n     s. 
[from  thankless.]     Ingratitude;  failure 
to  ack'iowledge  good  received. 

Not  t'  have  written  diea,  seems  little  less 
Than  worst  of  civil  vices,  thanklessitess.       Donne. 
Thanko'ffeking,  ;fAangk-6f'fiir-nig.  n.  s- 
[thank  and  offering.]     Offering  paid  in 
acknowledgment  of  mercy. 

A  tliousand  thankofferings  are  due  to  that  provi- 
dence which  has  delivered  our  nation  from  these 
absurd  iniquities.  Watts. 

Thanksgi'ving,  Mangks'giv-ing.  n.  s. 
\jhanks  and  givt.]  Celebration  of 
mercy. 

These  sacred  hymns  Christianity  hath  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  other  being  songs  too  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  wherewith  as  we  serve  God,  -so  the 
Jews  likewise.  Hooker. 
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or  old  there  were  songs  of  praise  and  thanksgiv- 
ing unto  God.  Jstheniiuh. 

We  should  ackuowledge  our  obligations  unto  God 
for  the  many  favours  we  receive,  by  continual 
praises  and  thank^iving.  Tillotson. 

The  common  practice  of  all  christian  churches 
and  states,  in  appointing  and  keeping  days  of  public 
tfMTiksgiving  and  humiliation,  is  argument  sufficient 
to  prove,  that  in  the  common  sense  of  christians  it 
is  not  forbidden  in  scripture.  J^elson. 

Tha'nkworthy,     /Aangk'wili'-TH^.     adj. 
^t/iank  and  7vorthi/.^     Deserving  grati- 
tude; meritorious. 
This  is  thnnlcworthy.  if  a  man  endure  grief. 

1  Peter. 

If  love  be  compell'd,  and  cannot  chusc, 

How  can  it  grateful  or  tkankworthy  prove  ?  Davies. 

Tharm,  t/ihrm.  n.  s.  [beapm,  Sax.  darm, 

Dutch,  the  gut.]   Intestines  twisted  for 

several  uses. 

That,  xnat.  fironoun.   [^t/iata,  Gothick; 
ftaec,  Saxon;  dat,  Dutch."] 

1.  Not  this,  but  the  other. 

He  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you.      Shaksp. 
Octavia,  not  only  that, 
That  were  excusable,  that  and  thousands  more 
Of  semblabic  import,  but  he  hath  wag'd 
New  ivars  against  Pompey.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Which;    relating    to    an    antecedent 
thing. 

The  sinner  makes  an  aberration  from  the  scope 
or  mark  that  is  set  before  him.  Perkins. 

You'll  rue  the  time 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer.  Shakspeare, 

Nothing  they  but  dust  can  shew, 
Or  bones  that  hasten  to  be  so-  Cnicley 

When  there  is  no  such  evident  certainty  as  to  take 
away  all  kmd  of  doubting;  in  such  cases,  a  judg- 
ment that  is  equal  and  impartial  must  incline  to  the 
greater  probabilities.  Wilkins. 

3.  Woo;  relating  to  an  antecedent  person. 

Saints  that  taught  and  led  the  way  to  heaven. 

Tickel. 

4.  It  sometimes  serves  to  save  the  repe- 
tition of  a  word  or  words  foregoing. 

I'll  know  your  business,  that  I  will.     Shakspeare. 

They  said  what  is  that  to  us.'  see  thou  to  that. 

Matthew. 

Ye  defraud,  and  that  your  brethren  1  Cor. 

Yei  for  all  that,  when  they  be  in  the  land  of  their 
enemies  I  will  not  cast  them  away.  Leviticus. 

We  must  direct  o«r  prayers  to  right  ends;  and 
that  either  in  respect  of  the  prayer  itself,  or  the 
Ihings  we  pray  for.  Duty  of  Man. 

They  weep,  as  if  they  meant 
That  way  at  least  proud  Nabas  to  prevent.  Cowley. 

This  runick  subject  will  occur  upon  that  of 
poetry.  Temple. 

What  is  inviting  in  this  sort  of  poetry,  proceeds 
not  so  much  from  the  idea  of  a  country  life  itself,  as 
from  that  of  its  tranquillity.  Pope. 

5.  Opposed  to  t/iisy  as  the  other^  to  one. 

This  is  not  fair;  nor  profitable  that; 
Nor  t'  other  question  proper  for  debate.      Dryden. 

6.  When  this  and  that  relate  to  foregoing 
words,  this  is  referred  like  hie  or  cecy  to 
the  latter,  and  that  like  ille  or  cela  to  the 
former. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  t'  other  Came  does  lie. 
The  weight  of  that  mounts  this  so  high.       Cowley. 

7.  Such  as. 

By  religion  is  meant  a  living  up  to  those  princi- 
ples, that\s,  to  act  conformably  to  our  best  reason, 
and  to  live  as  becomes  those  who  believe  a  God 
and  a  future  state.  Tillotson 

3.  That  which;  what. 

Sir  I  think  the  meat  wants  that  I  ha?e. 

Basting.  Shakspeare. 

0.  The  thing. 


The  Nazarite  hath  vowed,  besides  that  that  his 

hand  shall  get  J^utnbers. 

He  made  that  art  which  was  a  rage.        Cowley. 

10.  The  tiling  which  then  was. 

Secure  proud  Nabas  slept. 
And  dreamt,   vain  man,  of  that   day's  barb'rous 
sport.  Cowley. 

11.  By  way  of  eminence. 

This  is  that  Jonathan,  the  joy  and  grace. 
Thai  Jonathan  in  whom  does  mixt  remain 
All  that  fond  mothers  wish.  Cmcley. 

Hence  love  himself,  that  tyrant  of  my  days. 

Cowley. 

1 2.  In  That.  Because;  in  consequence  of. 
Things  are  preached  not  in  that  they  are  taught, 

but  in  that  they  are  published.  Hooker. 

That,  THat.^"  *^°  conjunction. 

1.  Because. 

It  is  not  that  I  love  you  less 
Than  when  before  your  feet  I  lay; 

But  to  prevent  the  sad  increase 
Of  hopeless  love,  I  keep  away.  Waller. 

Forgive  me  that  I  thus  your  patience  wrong. 

Cowley. 

2.  Noting  a  consequence. 

That  he  should  dare  to  do  me  this  disgrace! 
Is  fool  or  coward  writ  upon  my  face.'  Dryden. 

The  custom  and  familiarity  of  these  tongues  do 
sometimes  so  far  influence  the  expressions  in  these 
epistles,  that  one  may  observe  the  force  of  the  He- 
brew conjugations.  Locke. 

3.  Noting  indication. 

We  answered,  tliat  we  held  it  so  agreeable,  as  we 
both  forgot  dangers  past,  and  fears  to  come,  that  we 
thought  an  hour  spent  with  him  was  worth  years  of 
our  former  life.  Bacon. 

In  the  midst  of  this  darkness  they  saw  so  much 
light,  as  to  believe  that  when  they  died  they  went 
immediately  to  the  s(ars.  Heytin. 

I  have  shewed  before,  that  a  mere  possibility  to 
the  contrary  can  by  no  means  hinder  a  thing  from 
being  highly  credible.  fVilkins. 

4.  Noting  a  final  end. 

Treat  it  kindly,  that  it  may 
Wish  at  least  with  us  to  stay.  Cowley. 

Thatch,  Matsh.*^^  n.  s.  Fftace,  Saxon; 
straiv^  Skinner^  from  bac,  a  rooj;  in 
Islandick,  thak,  Mr.  Lye.'\  Straw  laid 
upon  the  top  of  a  house  to  keep  out  the 
weather. 

Hard  by  a  stye,  beneath  a  root  o{  thatch 
Dwelt  Obloquy,  who  in  her  early  days 

Baskets  offish  at  Billingsgate  did  watch. 
Cod,  whiting,  oyster,  mackrel,  sprat,  or  plaise. 

Pope. 

A  plough-boy,  who  has  never  seen  any  thing  but 

thatched  bouses,  naturally  imagines  that  thatth  Ue- 

longs  to  the  very  nature  of  a  house.  Watts. 

Then  came  rosy  health  from   her  cottage  of 

thatch. 

Where  never  physician  had  lifted  the  latch.  Smart. 

To  Thatch,  Matsh.  v.  a.  [baccian,  Sax.] 

To  cover  as  with  straw. 

Make  false  hair,  and  thatch 
Your  poor  thin  roofs  with  burthens  of  the  dead. 

Shakspeare. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 

or  thatched.  Bacon. 

Then  Rome  was  poor,  and  there  you   might 

behold 

The  palace  thatched  with  straw.  Dryden. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories: 
A  lyrick  ode  would  slate,  a  catct 
Would  tile,  an  epigram  would  thaUh.  Swift. 

Tha'tcher,  Matsh'Cir,  n.  a.  [from  thatch."] 
One   whose  trade  is  to  cover  houses 

with  straw. 

You  merit  new  employments  daily; 
Our  ^/latc/ier,  ditcher,  gard'ner,  baiiy.  Swift. 


Ash  is  universal  timber;  it  serves  the  soldier, 
seaman,  carpenter,  UuUclitr,  and  husbandman. 

Mortimer. 
To  Thaw,  /Aiw.*""' v.  n.  [ftapaii,  Suxun; 

degcn,  Dutch.] 
I,  To  grow   liquid  after  congelation;  to 
melt. 

When  thy  melted  maid 
His  letter  at  the  pillow  hath  laid; 
If  thou  begin'st  to  thaw  for  this, 
May  my  name  step  in  Donne. 

It  on  firm  land 
Thaws  not,  but  gathers  heap,  and  ruin  seems 
Of  ancient  pile;  all  else  deep  snow  ami  ice  Milton 
Having  let  that  ice  thaw  of  itself,  and  frozen  the 
liquor  a  second  time,  we  could  not  discern  any  tiling. 

Boyli. 
O  Solitude!  romantic  maid. 
Whether  by  nodding  tow'rs  you  tread, 
Or  climb  the  Andes'  clifted  side. 
Or  by  the  Nile's  coy  source  abide, 
Or,  starting  from  a  half-year's  sleep, 
From  Hecia  view  the  thaiving  deep, 
Or  Tadmor's  marble  wastes  survey, 
Or  in  yon  roofless  cloister  play; 
Thee,  fond  nymph!  as^ain  .  woo, 
And  again  thy  steps  pursue.  Grainger. 

i.  T'    remit  the  cold   which  had  caused 

frost. 
To  Thaw,  thkyr.  v.  a.  To  melt  what  was 
congealed. 

Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  born, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  isicles. 

Shakspeare. 
Think  not  that  Csesar  bears-  such  rebel  blood. 
That  will  be  thawed  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  nielteth  fools.  Shakspeare. 

My  love  is  t/iato'd. 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire, 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was.       Shak^, 

She  can  unlock 
The  clasping  charm,  and  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 

Milton. 
Burnish'd  steel,  that  cast  a  glare 
From  far,  and  seem'd  to  tha^v  the  freezing  air. 

Dryden. 
Her  icy  heart  is  thaw'^d.  Granville. 

Thaw,  thkw.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Liquefaction  of  any  thing  congealed. 

A  man  of  my  kidney,  that  am  as  subject  to  heal 
as  butter;  a  man  of  continual  dissolution  and  thaw. 

Shakspeare. 

Hardens  his  stubborn  heart,  but  still  as  ice 
More  harden'd  after  thaw.  MiUon. 

2.  Warmtii  such  as  liquefies  congeiation. 

I  was  the  prince's  jester,  and  duller  than  a  great 
thaw  Shakspeare. 

That  cold  country  where  discourse  doth  freeze  in 
the  air  all  winter,  and  may  be  heard  in  the  next 
summer,  or  at  a  great  thatc.  Wilkins. 

When  sharp  frosts  had  long  constrain'd  the  earth, 
A  kindly  thaw  unlocks  it  with  cold  rain, 
First  the  tender  blade  peeps  Dryden. 

The,  THe,  or  th^.*"''  article,  [rfe,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  article  noting  a  particular  thing. 

Your  son  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  dy'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  put  him  in  mind  of  the  long  pretence  he  bad 
to  be  groom  of  the  bed-chamber,  for  the  which  he 
could  not  chuse  but  say,  that  he  had  the  queen's 
promise.  CUtrendoru 

Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

CotcUy. 

I'll  march  the  muses,  Hannibal.  Cowley. 

The  fair  example  of  tht  heav'niy  lark, 
Thy  fellow  puet,  Cowley,  mark; 
Above  the  stars  let  thy  bold  musick  sound, 
,     Thy  bumble  nest  build  on  the  ground.  Cowley. 
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The  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world.  Milton. 

N'to^ht  shades  the  groves,  and  all  in  silence  lie, 
All  but  the  mournful  Philomel  and  I.  Pope. 

2.  Betbre  a  vowel  e  is  commonly  cut  oft" 
in  verse. 

Who  had  th^  especial  engines  been  to  rear 
His  fortunes  up  into  the  state  they  were.      Daniel. 

Th'  adorning  thee  with  so  much  art 
Is  but  a  barb'rous  skill: 

'Tis  like  the  pois'ning  of  a  dai-t, 
Too  apt  before  to  kill.  Cowley. 

3.  Sofnctinies  >^r  is  cut  off. 

In  this  scale  gold,  in  f  other  fame  does  lie. 

Cowley. 

4.  It  is  used  by  way  of  consequential  re- 
fere  ce 

Thr  longer  sin  hath  kept  possession  of  the  heart, 
the  harder  it  will  be  to  drive  it  out.     Duty  ef  Man. 

5.  in  iiK-  following  passage  (he  is  used  ac- 
cordiiik^  to  the  French  idiom. 

As  all  the  considerable  governments  among  the 
Alp^  are  commonwealths,  so  it  is  a  constitution  the 
most  adapted  of  any  to  the  poverty  of  these  coun- 
tries. Addison. 
Thea'ikal,  Me'a-tral.  adj.  \jheatrul,  Fr. 
thea.'ralis,  Latin.J  Belonging  to  a  thea- 
tre. 
Thk'atre,  Me'a-tir.*^^  *'°  n.  s.  [^theatre, 
Fr.  theatruTTiy  Latin.] 

1.  A  place  in  which  shows  are  exhibited; 
a  playnouse. 

This  wise  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  boats  came  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
pillar,  they  found  themselves  all  bound,  yet  so  as 
they  might  go  about,  so  as  they  all  stood  as  in  a 
theatre  beholding  this  light.  Bacon. 

2.  A  place  rising  by  steps  or  gradations 
like  a  theatre. 

Shade  above  shade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  stateliest  view.  Milton. 

In  the  midst  of  this  fair  valley  stood 
A  native  theatre,  which,  rising  slow, 
By  just  degrees  o'erlook'd  the  ground  below.  Dryd. 

No  theatres  of  oaks  around  him  rise. 

Whose  roots  earth's  centre  touch,  whose  heads  the 

skies.  Harte. 

Thf.a'trical,  ?A^-at'tr6-kal.  >  adj.\_thea- 

Thea'trick,  r/ie-at'trik.'"'9     5  ''""'^^  Lat.J 

Scenick;  suiting  a  theatre;  pertaining  to 

a  theatre. 

Theatrical  forms  stickle  hard  for  the  prize  of  re- 
ligion: a  distorted  countenance  is  made  the  mark  of 
an  upright  heart.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state. 
Turn  aurcs  of  triumph  to  a  garden  gate.  Pope. 

Thea'trioally,  Mi-at'tr6-kal-6.  adv. 
[from  theatrical.']  In  a  manner  suiting 
the  stage. 

Dauntless  her  look,  her  gestvure  proud, 
Her  voice  theatrically  loud.  Pope. 

Thee,  TH^e.*^^  ^^  The  oblique  singular  of 
(hou. 

Poet  and  saint,  to  thee  alone  were  giv'n 
The  two  most  sacred  names  of  earth  and  beav'n. 

Cowley- 
Theft,  ^A^ft.*^^  n.  s.  [from  thief.] 
1.  The  act  of  stealing:. 

Theft  is  an  unlawful  felonious  taking  away  of  an- 
other man's  goods  against  the  owner's  knowledge  or 
will.  Cowell. 

His  thefts  were  too  open;  his  filching  was  like  an 
unskilful  singer,  he  kep!  not  time.  Shakspeare. 

Their  nur>f  Euriphilc, 
Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded,  stole  these  children. 

Shakspeare. 


Deceit  in  trade,  a  secret  theft:  extortion,  an  im- 
pudent theft.  Holydau. 
The  tliefts  upon  the  publick  can  be  looked  into 
and  punished.                                           Davenant. 
2.  The  thing  stolen. 

If  the  theft  be  certainly  found  in  his  hand  alive, 
whether  ox,  ass,  or  sheep,  he  shall  restore  double. 

Elxodus. 

Their,  THire.-*66  fironoun.  [?»eojia,  of 
them,  Sax.] 

1.  Of  them:  the  pronoun  possessive,  from 
they. 

The  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets,  and  citizens  into  their  dens. 

Shakspeare. 
For  the  Italians,  Dante  had  begun  to  file  their 
language  in  verse  before  Boccace,  who  likewise  re- 
ceived no  little  help  from  his  master  Petrarch;  but 
the  reformation  of  their  prose  was  wholly  owing  to 
Boccace.  Dryden. 

2.  Theirs  is  used  when  any  thing  comes 
in  construction  between  the  possessive 
and  substantive. 

Prayer  we  always  have  in  our  power  to  bestow, 

and  they  never  in  theirs  to  refuse.  Hooker. 

They  gave  the  same  names  to  their  own  idols 

which  the  Egyptians  did  to  theirs.  Raleigh. 

The  penalty  to  thy  transgression  due. 
And  due  to  theirs,  which  out  of  thine  will  grow. 

Milton. 
Nothing  but  the  name  of  zeal  appears 
'Twixt  our  best  actions,  and  the  worst  of  theirs. 

Dmham. 
Vain  are  our  neighbours'  hopes,  and  vain  their 
cares; 
The  fault  is  more  their  language's  than  theirs. 

Roscommon. 
Which  established  law  of  theirs  seems  too  stiict 
at  first,  because  it  excludes  all  secret  intrigues. 

Dryden. 
And,  reading,  wish  like  theirs  our  fate  and  fame. 

Pope. 
Them,  TH^m.*""  The  oblique  of  they. 
The  materials  of  them  were  not  from  any  herb. 

Wilkins. 

Theme,  th&me.*^^  ?i.  s.  \_theme,  Fr.  from 

S'fjM,*'] 

1 .  A  subject  on  which  one  speaks  or  writes. 

Every  object  of  our  idea  is  called  a  theme,  whe- 
ther it  be  a  being  or  not  being.  Watts. 

Two  truths  are  told. 
As  happy  prologues  to  the  swelling  act 
Of  the  imperial  theme.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off.  Shakspeare. 

0!  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  malje  thy  stream 
My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme: 
Thtjugh  deep,  yet  clear;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull; 
Strong  without  rage,  without  o'erflowing  full. 

Denham. 

Whatever  near  Eurota's  happy  stream, 
With  laurels  crown'd,  had  been  Apollo's  theme. 

Roscommon. 

Though  Tiber's  streams  immortal  Rome  behold, 
Though  foaming  Hermus  swells  with  tides  of  gold; 
From  heav'n  itself  though  seven-fold  Nilus  flows, 
And  harvests  on  a  hundred  realms  bestows; 
These  now  no  more  shall  be  the  muse's  themes. 
Lost  in  my  fame,  as  in  the  sea  their  streams.  Pope. 

2.  A  short  dissertation  written  by  boys  on 
any  topick. 

Forcing  the  empty  wits  of  children  to  compose 
themes,  verses,  and  orations.  Milton 

3.  The  original  word  whence  others  are 
derived. 

Let  scholars  daily  reduce  the  words  to  their  ori- 
ginal or  theme,  to  the  first  case  of  nouns,  or  first 
tense  of  verbs.  Watts. 

Themse'lves,  TH^m-s^lvz'.  n.  .9.  [See 
They  and  Self.] 

5r2 


1 .  These  very  persons:  in  this  sense  it  is 
nominative. 

Whatsoever  evil  befalleth  in  that,  themselves  have 
made  theinselves  worthy  to  suffer  it.  Hooker. 

2.  The  oblique  case  oi  they  and  selves. 

They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way.  Milt. 

S-uch  things  as  in  themselves  arc  equally  true  and 
certain,  may  not  yet  be  capable  of  the  same  kind 
or  degree  of  evidence  as  to  us.  fVilkins. 

Waken  children  out  of  sleep  with  a  low  call,  and 
give  them  kind  usage  till  they  come  perfectly  to 
themselves.  Locke. 

Then,  TH^n.^^^  adv.  \_than,  Gothick;  San, 
Saxon;  dan,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  that  time. 

The  then  bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Laud,  attended 
on  his  majesty  throughout  that  whole  journey. 

Clarendon. 
Thee,  then  a  boy,  within  my  arms  I  laid.  Dryden. 

2.  Afleivvard;  immediately  afterward;  soon 
afterward. 

If  an  herb  be  cutoff  from  the  roots  in  winter,  and 
then  the  earth  be  trodden  down  hard,  the  roots  will 
become  very  big  in  summer.  Bacon. 

3.  In  that  case;  in  consequence. 

If  Cod's  immediate  speaking  and  writing  argueth 
precepts,  thus  spoken  or  written,  to  be  perpetually 
moral;  then  his  not  writing  of  precepts  argueth  them 
to  be  temporaiy.  White. 

Had  not  men  been  fated  to  be  blind. 
Then  had  our  lances  pierc'd  the  treacherous  wood 

Dryden. 
Had  fate  so  pleas'd  I  had  been  eldest  born, 
And  tlun  without  a  crime  the  crown  had  worn. 

Dryden- 
If  all  this  be  so,  then  man  has  a  natural  freedom. 

Locke- 

4.  Therefore;  for  this  reason. 

Whiles  then  the  apostle  moves  us  to  unity,  and 
moves  us  also  to  an  endeavour  to  it,  he  bestows  upon 
us  as  well  a  discovery,  as  an  exhortation,  shewing 
us  not  only  the  end,  but  also  the  means.     Holyday. 

If  then  his  providence 
Out  of  our  evil  seek  to  bring  forth  good.       Milton. 

Now  then  be  all  thy  weighty  cares  away, 
Thy  jealousies  and  fears;  and,  while  you  may, 
To  peace  and  soft  repose  give  all  the  day   Dryden. 

5.  At  another  time:  as  now  and  then,  at 
one  time  and  other. 

Now  shaves  with  level  wing  the  deep,  then  soars. 

.miton. 

One  while  the  master  is  not  aware  of  what  is 
done,  and  then  in  other  cases  it  may  fall  out  to  be 
his  own  act.  VEstrange. 

6.  That  time:  it  has  here  the  effect  of  a 
noun. 

Till  then  who  knew 
The  force  of  those  dire  arms.'  MUtmi. 

Thexce,  TH^nse.-*^^  adv  [contracted,  ac- 
cording to  Alinsheiv,  from  there  hence.] 

1.  From  thai  place. 

Fast  by  the  oracle  of  God;  I  thence 
Invoke  thy  aid.  Milton. 

Surat  he  took,  and  thence  preventing  fame. 
By  quick  and  painful  marches  thither  came    Dryd. 

2.  From  that  time. 

There  shall  be  no  more  thence  an  infant  of  •l-'ys. 

Uatah. 

3.  For  that  reason. 

Not  to  sit  idle  wiih  so  great  a  gift 
Useless,  and  thence  ridiculous,  about  him.    Milton. 

4.  From  thence  is  a  barbarous  express. on, 
thence  implyini;  the  same;  yet  it  wants 
not  good  nuihorities. 

From  thence;  from  him,  whose  daughter 
His  tears  proclaini'd  his  parting  ^vith  her:  thence 
We  have  cross'd.  Shaksprare. 

There  plant  eyes,  all  aiisl  from,  thence 
Purge  and  disperse.  wVji<r». 
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THE'NCEFORTH,TH^nse'f6r//i.  adv.  [thence 
and  ybr///.] 

1.  rrom  that  time. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  tributary  made 

T' ainbilious  Rome.  Spenser. 

They  shall  be  placed  in  Leinster,  and  have  land 

given  them  to  live  upon,  in  such  sort  as  shall  become 

good  subjects,  to  labour  thenceforth  for  their  living. 

Speiiser. 
Wrath  shall  be  no  more 
Thenceforth,  but  in  thy  presence  joy  entire.  Milton. 

2.  From  thenceforth  is  a  barbarous  corrup- 
tion, thougli  it  has  crept  into  books 
where  it  ought  not  to  be  found. 

Avert 
His  holy  eyes;  resolving/rom  thenceforth 
To  leave  them  to  their  own  polluted  ways.  Milton. 
Men  grow  acquainted  with  these  self-evident 
truths  upon  their  being  proposed ;  but  whosoever  does 
so,  finds  in  himself  that  he  then  begins  to  know  a 
proposition  which  he  knew  not  before,  and  which 
from  thenceforth  he  never  questions.  Locke. 

Thencefo'rward,  THense-for'wird.  adv. 
[^thence  and  Jbrward.^  On  from  that 
time. 

When  he  comes  to  the  Lord's  table,  every  com- 
municant professes  to  repent,  and  promises  to  lead 
a  new  life  thenceforward.  KettUwell. 

THEO'CRACY,  ^A^-6k'kra-sd-.*7°  "«  n.  «. 
[^theoc7-atie,  French;  B-t<S^  and  x^ariu  j 
Government  immediately  superintend- 
ed by  God. 

The  characters  of  the  reign  of  Christ  are  chiefly 
justice,  peace,  and  divine  presence  or  conduct,  which 
is  called  theocracy.  Burnet. 

Theocha'tical,  /A6-6-krdt't^-k^l.  adj. 
[_theo'cratigue,  Fr.  from  theocracy.'\  Re- 
lating to  a  government  administered  by 
God. 

The  government  is  neither  human  nor  angelical, 
but  peculiarly  theocratical.  Burnet. 

Theo'dolitk,  M6-6d'6-llte.  n.  s.  A  ma- 
thematical instrument  for  taking  heights 
and  distances. 
Theo'gony,  M6-6g'g6-n6."8  n.  s.  [Mro^-o- 
nie,  Fr.  ^etyovix.]  The  getieration  of  the 
gods.  Bailey. 

Thfo'loger,  Mi-ol'io-jur.    >  n.  s.  [theo- 
Theolo'gian,  th^-6-\6'\ean.l  logien,  Fr. 
theolog-us,  Lat."l  A  divine;  a  professor 
of  divinity. 

Some  theolo^ans  defile  places  erected  only  for 
religion  by  defending  oppressions.  Hayward. 

They  to  their  viands  fell:  nor  seemingly 
The  angel,  nor  in  mist,  the  common  gloss 
Of  tkeolc^ans,  but  witb  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger.  Milton. 

Theolo'gical,  rA^-6-l6d'j^-kSl.  adj.  [the- 
oloffigue,  Fr.  fheologia,  Lat]  Relating 
to  the  science  ot  divinity. 

Although  some  pens  have  only  symbolized  the 
same  from  the  mystery  of  its  colours,  yet  are  there 
other  affections  might  admit  of  theological  allusions. 

Brown. 

They  generally  are  extracts  of  theological  and 

moral  senlenccs,  drawn  from  ecclesiastical  and  other 

authors.  *«'^/' 

Theolo'gioally,  rAe-6-l6d'jd-kal-^.  adv. 

[from  theological.]     According  to  the 

principles  of  theology. 

Theo'logist,  M^6l'l6-jlst.  ^  n.  *.  [theolo- 

The'ologue,  rA6'6-l6g.       S  g^s,htit.^^  A 

divine;  one  studious  in  the   science  of 

divinity.  ,    , 

The  cardinals  of  Rome,  which  are  theologues, 
friars,  and  schoolmen,  call  all  temporal  business,  of 


Butler, 
[^theo- 


wars,  embassages,  shirrery,  which  is  under  sheriff- 
ries.  Bacon. 

A  theologue  more  by  need  than  genial  bent; 

Int'rest  in  all  his  actions  was  discerned.        Drydtu. 

It  is  no  more  an  order  according  to  popish  iheolo- 

gists,  than  the  prima  lonsura,  they  allowing  only 

seven  ecclesiastical  theologists.  ^yliffe. 

rHEO'LOGY,  M^-6ri6-j6.*'8  72.  s.  [thee 

logie.,  Fr.  3-ioXeytu.]  Divinity. 

The  whole  drift  of  the  scripture  of  God,  what  is 
it  but  only  to  teach  theology?  Theology,  what  is  it 
but  the  science  of  things  divine.'  Hooker. 

She  was  most  dear  to  the  king  in  regard  of  her 
knowledge  in  languages,  in  theology,  and  in  philoso- 
phy .  Hay\card. 
The  oldest  writers  o{  theology  were  of  this  mind. 

Tillotson. 

Theo'maohist,  Md-6m'a-kist.  n.  a.    He 

who  fights  against  the  gods.        Bailey. 

Theo'machy,    //i^-om'a-ke.    n.   s.  [5-£®- 

and  futxi-'}  The  fight  against  the  gods 

by  the  giants.  Bailey. 

Theo'rbo.  thior'ho.  n.  s.  [^tiorba,  Italian; 

tuorbe,  Fr."]    A  large  lute  for  playing  a 

thorough  bass,  used  by  the  Italians. 

Bailey. 
He  wanted  nothing  but  a  song, 
And  a  well-tun'd  theorbo  hung 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg'd  ears  suffer'd,  with  a  strain. 
THE'OREM,  ;A^'6-r^m.i7o  „.  g 

rente,  French;  3-f*f>)|H«.]  A  position  laid 
down  as  an  acknowledged  truth. 

Having  found  this  the  head  theorem  of  all  their 
discourses,  who  plead  for  the  change  of  ecclesiastical 
government  in  England,  we  hold  it  necessai^  that 
the  proofs  thereof  be  weighed.  Hooker. 

The  chief  points  of  morality  are  no  less  demon- 
strable than  mathematicks;  nor  is  the  subtilty 
greater  in  moral  theorems  than  in  mathematical. 

More 
Many  observations  go  to  the  making  up  of  one 
theorem,  which,  like  oaks  fit  for  durable  buildings, 
must  be  of  many  years  growth.  Graunt. 

Here  are  three  theorems,  that  from  thence  we 
may  draw  some  conclusions.  Dryden. 

Theorema'tical,      ^/j^-6-rd-mat'd-kal 
Theorema'tick,  thi-o-r^-mat'ik. 
Theore'miok,  M^-6-r^m'ik.*°9 

adj.  [from  theorem.]  Comprised  in  the- 
orems; consisting  in  theorems. 

Theoremick  truth,  or  that  which  lies  in  the  con- 
ceptions we  have  of  things,  is  negative  or  positive. 

Grew 

Fheore'tical,  ^/^^-o-r^t'^-kdl."^  adj 

Theore'tick,  thc-6'rit'\k.  [[^theore' 

Theo'rical,  M^-6r'^-kal,  j       tigue, 

The'orick,  fA^-6r''ik.*°9  J  French; 

from  5f»f j)T<x«5;  and  theorigue,  French; 

from  ^f«f /«.]    Speculative;  depending 

on  theory  or  speculation;  terminating  in 

theory  or  speculation;  not  practical. 

When  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  charter'd  libertine   is  still; 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears. 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honied  sentences: 
So  that  the  act  and  practick  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoriqxie.    Shakspeare. 
The  theorical  part  of  the  inquii-y  beina;  interwoven 
with  the  historical  conjectures,  the  philosophy  of  co- 
lours will  be  promoted  by  indisputable  experiments. 

Boyle. 
For  theoretical  learning  and  sciences,  there  is  no- 
thing yet  complete.  Burnet. 
Theore'ticallv,         ^A6-6-r^l'i-kai-6.  > 
Theo'rioally,     ;A^-6r'e-kal-^.  \ 
adv 


ten. 

} 


[from    theoretick,    and    theorick.'] 
Speculatively;  not  practically. 


The'crick,  Md'i-rlk.**"  n.  a.  [from  the 
adjective.]    Speculation;  not  practice. 

The  bookish  theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he ;  meer  prattle  without  practice 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakspeart. 

The'orist,  f/i6'6-rist.  n.  s.  [from  thtory."] 
A  speculatist;  one  given  to  speculation. 

The  greatest  theorists  have  given  the  preference 
to  such  a  government  as  that  which  obtains  in  this 
kingdom.  Addison. 

THE'ORY,  M^'6-r^.*7o  n.  a.  [theorie.  Fr. 
Sf«f(«.]  Speculation;  not  practice; 
scheme;  plan  or  system  yet  subsisting 
only  in  the  mind. 

If  they  had  been  themselves  to  execute  their  own 
theory  in  this  church,  they  would  have  seen,  being 
nearer.  Hooker. 

In  making  gold,  the  means  hitherto  propounded 
to  eifect  it  are  in  the  practice  full  of  errour,  and  ia 
the  theory  full  of  unsound  imagination.  Bacon. 

Practice  alone  divides  the  world  into  virtuous  and 
vicious;  but  as  to  the  theory  and  speculation  of  vii> 
tue  and  vice,  mankind  are  much  the  same.    South. 

True  Christianity  depends  on  fact: 
Religion  is  not  theory,  but  act.  Hartt, 

Therapeu'tick,  /A^r-a-pu'tlk.  adj.  [S'tf*- 
9rff/<xo?.J  Curative;  teaching  or  en- 
deavouring the  cure  of  diseases. 

Therapeutick  or  curative   physick  res'oreth  the 
patient  into  sanity,  and  taketh  away  diseases  actu- 
ally affecting.  Brvwn. 
The  practice  and  therapeutick  is  distributed  into 
the  conservative,  preservative,  and  curative. 

Harvey. 

Medicine  is  justly  distributed  into  prophylactick, 

or  the  art  of  preserving  health;  and  therapeutick,  ot 

the  art  of  restoring  it.  Watts. 

There,  THire.   adv.  \_thar,  Goih.   bxp^ 

Sax.  daer,  Dutch;  der,  Danish.] 

1.  In  that  place. 
If  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 

I'll  not  be  there.  Shakspeart. 

Exiled  by  thee  from  earth  to  deepest  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  shall  barb'rous  discord  dwell; 
Gigaiitick  pride,  pale  terror,  gloomy  care, 
And  mad  ambition  shall  attend  her  there.       Pope. 

2.  It  is  opposed  to  here. 
To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  tiaverse,  to  see  thee 

here,  to  see  thee  there.  Shakspeare. 

Could  their  relishes  be  as  different  there  as  they 
are  here,  yet  the  manna  in  heaven  will  suit  every 
palate.  iMkt. 

Darkness  there,  might  well  seem  twilight  here. 

Milton. 

3.  An  exclamation  directing  something  at 
a  distance. 

Your  fury  hardens  me. 
A  guard  there;  seize  her.  Dryden. 

4.  It  is  Hsed  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
with  the  appearance  of  a  nominative 
case,  but  serves  only  to  throw  the  no- 
minative behind  the  verb;  as,  a  man 
come,  or  there  came  a  man.  It  adds  how- 
ever some  emphasis,  which,  like  many 
other  idioms  in  every  language,  must 
be  learned  by  custom,  and  can  hardly 
be  explained.  It  cannot  always  be  omit- 
ted without  harshness:  as,  in  old  times 
there  Tvas  a  great  king. 

For  a  reformation  of  erronr  there  were  that 
thought  it  a  part  of  christian  charity  to  instruct  them. 

Hooker. 

There  are  delivered  in  holy  scripture  many  weigh- 
ty argumonti  for  this  doctrine.  White. 

There  cannot  in  nature  be  a  strength  so  great,  as 
to  make  the  least  moveable  to  pass  in  an  instant, 
or  all  together,  through  the  least  place.        Digiy- 
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T/iere  have  been  that  have  delivered  themselves 
from  their  ills  by  their  good  fortune  or  virtue. 

Suckling. 

In  human  actions  there  are  no  degrees  described, 

but  a  latitude  is  indulged.  Bishop  Taylor 

Wherever  there   is  sense  or  perception,  there 

some  idea  is  actually  produced.  Locke 

5.  In  composition  il  means  that:  as,  there 

by^  by  that. 
The'keabout,  THire'a-boit.    >         adv. 
The'reabouts,  TH^re'a-boiLits.^       [there 
and  about:  thereabouts  is  therefore  less 
proper."! 

1.  Near  that  place. 

One  speech  1  lov'd;  'twas  ^neas's  tale  to  Dido; 
and  thereabout  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of 
Priam's  slaughter.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Nearly;  near  that  number,  quantity,  or 
state. 

Between  the  twelfth  of  king  John  and  thirtj- 
sixth  of  king  Edward  the  third,  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ytars  or  thereabouts,  there  was  a  con- 
tinual bordering  war.  Davits. 

Find  a  house  to  lodge  a  hundred  and  fifty  per- 
sons, whereof  twenty  or  thereabouts  may  be  atten- 
dants Milton. 

Some  three  months  since,  or  thereabout, 
She  found  me  out.  Suckling 

Water  is  thirteen  times  rarer,  and  its  resistance 
less  than  that  of  quicksilver  thereabouts,  as  I  have 
found  by  experiments  with  pendulums.       J^ewton. 

3.  Conceming^  that  matter. 

As  they  were  much  perplexed  thereabout,  two 
men  stood  l)y.  Luke. 

Therea'fter,  THare-af'tur.  adv.  [there 
and  after.'^  According  to  that;  accord- 
ingly. 

When  you  can  draw  the  head  indifferent  well, 
proportion  the  body  thereafter-  Peacham. 

If  food  were  now  before  thee  set, 
Wou'dst  thou  not  eat.'  thereafter  as  I  like 
The  giver.  Milton. 

Therea't,  THire-at'.  adv.  [there  and  at  j 

1.  At  that;  on  that  account. 

Every  errour  is  a  stain  to  the  beauty  of  nature; 
for  which  cause  it  blusbeth  thereat,  but  glorieth  in 
the  contrary.  Hooker. 

2.  At  tiiat  place 

Wide  is  the  gate,  and  broad  is  the  way  that 
leadeth  to  destruction,  and  many  go  in  thereat. 

Matthew. 
Thereby',  TH^re-bi'.  adv.  [there  and  by.'j 
By  tHat;  by  means  of  that;   in   conse- 
quence of  that. 

Some  parts  of  our  liturgy  consist  in  the  reading 
of  the  word  of  God,  and  the  proclaiming  of  his  law, 
that  the  people  may  thereby  learn  what  their  duties 
are  towai-ds  him.  Hooker 

Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  bis  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

Spender. 

Being  come  to  the  height,   they  were  thereby 

brought  to  an  absolute  necessity.  Davies. 

Dare  to  be  true;  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 
A  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two  thereby. 

Herbert. 

If  the  paper  be  placed  beyond  the  focus,  and  then 

the  red  colour  at  the  lens  be  alternately  intercepted 

and  let  pass,  the  violet  on  the  paper  will  not  suffer 

any  change  thereby.  J^ewton. 

The'refore,  TH^r'fore.   adv.  [there  and 

for.'] 
1.  For  that;  for  this;  for  this  reason. 
This  is  the  latest  pai-ley  we  will  admit; 
Therefore  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves.  Shak. 

Falstaff  is  dead, 

And  wc  must  yeni  therefore  Shakspeare 

The  herd  that  seeks  after  sensual  pleasure  is  sofi 

and  unmanly;  and  therefore  I  compose  myself  to 

meet  a  storm,  Lwas. 
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2.  Consequently. 

He  blushes;  therefore  he  is  guilty.  Spectator. 

The  wrestlei-s  sprinkled  dust  on  their  bodies  to 

give  better  hold:  the  glory  therefore  was  great^  to 

conquer  without  powder.  tVest. 

3    In  return  lor  this;  in  recompense  for 

this  or  for  that. 

We  have  forsaken  all  and  followed  thee,  what 
shall  we  have  therefore?  Matthew. 

Therefro'm,   THare-from'     adv.  [there 
and/row.]  From  that;  from  this. 

Be  ye  therefore  very  courageous  to  do  all  that  is 
written  in  the  law,  that  ye  turn  not  aside  titer efrom, 
to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left.  Joshua. 

The  leaves  that  spring  therefrom  grow  white. 

Mmtimer. 

Therei'n,  TH&re-in'.  adv.  [there  and  iti,.'] 
In  that;  in  this. 
Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree.      Shaksp. 
The  matter  is  of  that  nature,  that  I  find  myself 
unable  to  serve  you  therein  as  you  desire.     Bacon. 

All  the  earth 
To  thee,  and  to  thy  race,  I  give:  as  lords 
Possess  it,  and  all  things  that  therein  live.  Milton. 
After  having  well  examined  them,  we  shall  there- 
in find  many  charms.  Dryden. 
Thereinto',  XHare-in-to'.  adv.  [there  and 
into.'\    Into  that. 

Let  not  them  that  are  in  the  countries  enter  there- 
into. Luke. 
Though  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  this, 
we  will  now  make  some  entrance  thereinto.  Bacon. 
Thereo'f,  THare-6l'.377   adv.   [there  and 
o/"l  Of  that;  of  this. 

Considering  how  the  case  doth  stand  with  this 
present  age,  full  of  tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  be- 
hold we  yield  to  the  stream  thereof.  Hooker. 

' Tis  vain  to  think  that  lasting  which  must  end; 
And  when  'tis  past,  not  any  part  remains 
Thereof,  but  the  reward  which  virtue  gains. 

Denham. 
I  shall  begin  with  Greece,  where  my  observa- 
tions shall  be  confined  to  Athens,  though  several  in- 
stances might  be  brought  from  other  states  thereof. 

Swift. 

THEREo'N,THare-6n'.  adv.  [there  an;l  o?i.'^ 
On  that. 

You  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I'll  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.  Shakspeare. 

Peter  called  to  mind  the  word  that  Jesus  said; 
and  when  he  thought  thereon  he  wept.  Mark. 

Its  foundation  is  laid  thereon.  Woodward. 

rHEREo'uT,  TH4re-6ut'.  adv.  [there  and 
out.]  Out  of  that. 

Thereout  a  strange  beast  with  seven  heads  arose, 
That  towns  and  castles  under  her  breast  did  cour. 

Spenser. 
Thereto',  THare-to'.  ')  adv.   [there 

Thereunto',  Tnire-in-to'.  ^      and  to,  or 
unto.']   To  that. 

Is  it  in  regard  then  of  sermons  only,  that,  appre- 
hending the  gospel  of  Christ,  we  yield  thereunto 
our  unfeigned  assent  as  to  a  thing  infallibly  true? 

Hooker. 

This  sort  of  base  people  doth  not  for  the  most 

part  rebel  of  themselves,  having  no  heart  thereunio 

but  are  by  force  drawn  by  the  grand  rebels  into  their 

action.  Spenser. 

Next  thereunto  did  grow  a  goodly  tree.    Spenser. 

That  whereby  we  reason,  live  and  be 

Within  ourselves,  we  strangers  are  thereto.  Davies. 

A  larger  form  of  speech  were  safer  than  that 

which  punctually  prefixeth  a  constant  day  thereto. 

Brou'n. 
What  might  his  force  have  done,  being  brought 
thereto, 
When  that  already  gave  so  much  to  do.'       Daniel. 
That  It  is  the  appointment  of  God,  might  be  ar- 
gument enough  to  persuade  us  thereunto.  Titlolson. 
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Thereu'nder,  THare-un'diir.  adv.  [there 
and  under.']  Under  that. 

Those  which  come  nearer  unto  reason,  find  para- 
dise under  the  equinoctial  line,  judging  that  there- 
under might  be  found  most  pleasure  and  the  great- 
est fertility.  Raleigh. 

Thereupo'n,   THire-\jp-6n'.  adv.    [there 
and  upon.] 

1.  Upon  that;  in  consequence  of  that. 

Grace  having  not  in  one  thing  shewed  itself,  nor 
for  some  (ew  days,  but  in  such  sort  so  long  contin- 
ued, our  manifold  sins  striving  to  the  contrary,  what 
can  we  less  thereupon  conclude,  than  that  God  would 
at  least-wise,  by  tract  of  time,  teach  the  world,  that 
the  thing  which  he  blesseth  cannot  but  be  of  him.' 

Hooker. 

He  hopes  to  find  you  forward, 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest; 
And  thereupon  give  me  your  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

Though  grants  of  extraordinary  liberties  made 
by  a  king  to  his  subjects  do  no  more  diminish  his 
greatness  than  when  one  torch  lighteth  another,  yet 
many  times  inconvenieocies  do  arise  thereupon. 

Davtes. 

Children  are  chid  for  having  failed  in  good  man- 
ners, and  have  thereupon  reproofs  and  precepts 
heaped  upon  them.  Locke. 

Solon  finding  the  people  engaged  in  two  violent 
factions  of  the  poor  and  the  rich,  and  in  gi-eat  con- 
fusion thereupon,  made  due  provisions  for  settling 
the  balance  of  power.  Swift. 

2.  Immediately. 

THEREWi'TH,THare>wi;/i'.  adv.  [there  and 
•with.] 

1.  With  that. 

Germany  had  stricken  off  that  which  appeared 
corrupt  in  the  doctrine  of  the  church  of  Rome,  but 
seemed  in  discipline  still  to  retain  therewith  very 
great  conformity.  Hooker. 

All  things  without,  which  round  about  we  see. 
We  seek  to  know,  and  have  theretvith  to  do  Davies. 

Therewith  at  last  he  forc'd  him  to  untie 
One  of  his  grasping  feet,  him  to  defend  thereby. 

SpenseV' 

2.  Immediately. 

Therewitha'l,  THire-wi^A-all'.  adv. 
[there  and  nvithal.] 

1.  Over  and  above. 

Therewithal  the  execrable  act 
On  their  late  murther'd  king  they  aggravate. 

Daniel. 

2.  At  the  same  time. 

Well,  give  her  that  ring,  and  give  therewithal 
That  letter.  Shakspeare. 

'     Witli  that. 

His  hideous  tail  then  hurled  he  about. 
And  therewithal  enwrapt  the  nimble  thighs 
Of  his  froth-foamy  steed.  «    Spenser. 

4.  The  compounds  of  there  meaning  that, 
and  of  here  meaning  this,  have  been  for 
some  time  passing  out  of  use,  and  are 
no  longer  found  in  elegant  writings,  or 
in  any  other  than  formulary  pieces. 

THERi'ACAL,?/ie-ri'a-kal.«'"'  adj.  [$>i^ixx.ei; 
from  theriaca,  Latin.]  Medicinal;  phy- 
sical. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedeth  upon  the  mountains  where  there  are  theri- 
acal  herbs.  Bacon. 

THERMO'METER,  M^r-m6m'e-teir.6« 
Ji,  .V,  [thermometre,  French;  ^effM^  and 
lA^erpov.]  An  instrument  for  measuring 
the  heat  of  the  air,  or  of  any  matter. 

The  greatest  heat  is  about  two  in  the  afternoon 
when  the  sun  is  past  the  inoridian,  as  is  evident 
from  the  thermcmtlcr,  or  observations  of  the  wea- 
ther glass.  j]^cirn 
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Thermome'trical,  /Aer-mo-m^i'trd-kdl. 
*""  adj.  [from  thermometer.^  Relating  to 
the  measure  oF  heat. 

His  heat  raises  the  liquor  in  the  thermmnetrical 
tubes.  Cheyne. 

The'hmoscope,  /A^r'mo-skope.  n.  s. 
[t/iermosco/ie,  French;  9-e§fA.6<;  and  o-ko- 
viu.']  An  instrument  by  which  the  de- 
grees of  heat  are  discovered;  a  thermo- 
meter. 

By  the  trial  of  the  thermoscope,  fishes  have  more 
heat  thau  the  element  irbicb  ihey  swim  iD. 

^rbtUhnot. 

These,  thhzQ.*^^  fironoun.  The  plural  of 
this. 

1.  Opposed  to  those,  or  to  some  others. 

Did  we  for  these  barbarians  plant  and  sow? 
On  these,  on  these  our  happy  fields  bestow?      Dryd, 

2.  These  relates  to  the  persons  or  thuigs 
last  mentioned;  and  those  to  the  first. 

More  rain  falls  in  June  and  July  than  in  Decem- 
ber and  Januaiy;  but  it  makes  a  much  greater  shew 
upon  the  earth  in  these  months  than  in  those,  because 
it  lies  longer  upon  it  Woodward. 

The'sis,  r/ic'sis.  n.  s.  [these,  French;  B-t- 
o"/s.J  A  position;  something  laid  down, 
affirmatively  or  negatively. 

The  truth  of  what  you  here  lay  down, 
By  some  example  should  be  shewn, 
An  honest  but  a  simple  pair 
May  serve  to  make  this  thens  clear.  Prior. 

The'smothete,  thhz'mb-th^\.c.n.  s.  [thes- 
mothete,  French;  ^cTfcofieTin;  Bta-fMi  and 
rl6i)i*.i.~\  A  law-giver. 
The'urgy,  ;/id'iir-j6.  ri.  s.  [3-£»fy<«.]  The 
power  of  doing  supernatural  things  by 
lawful  means,  as  by  prayer  to  God. 

Bailey. 
THEW,  thu.  V.  s.  [»eap,  Saxon.] 

1.  Quality;  manners;  customs;  habit  of 
life;  form  of  behaviour.  Obsolete. 

Home  report  these  happy  news, 
For  well   yee  worthy  been  for  worth  and  gentle 
thewes.  Spenser. 

From  mother's  pap  I  taken  was  unfit, 
And  streight  deliver'd  to  a  fairy  knight. 
To  be  upbrought  in  gentle  thewes  and  martial  might. 

Spenser. 

2.  In  Shahs/ieare  it  seems  to  signify  brawn, 
or  bulk,  from  the  Saxon  %eop,  the 
thigh,  or  some  such  meaning. 

Nature  crescent  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews  and  bulk;  but,  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.  Hamlet. 

Will  you  tell  me  how  to  cbuse  a  man?  Care  I 
for  the  limbs,  the  thews,  the  stature,  bulk  and  big 
semblance  of  a  man?  give  me  (he  spirit,  master 
Shallow.  Shakspeare. 

The'wed,  thud.  adj.  [from  thetv.']  Edu- 
cated; habituated;  accustomed.  Obso- 
lete. 

But  he  was  wise,  and  wai-y  of  her  will. 
And  ever  held  his  hand  upon  his  heart; 

Yet  would  not  seem  so  rude,  and  thewed  in  ill. 
As  to  despise  so  courteous  seeming  part.     Spenser. 
They,  th^.^""  pronoun.  In  the   oblique 
case  them,  the  plural  of  he  or  she.  [%i, 
Saxon.J 
1.  The  men;  the  women;  the  persons. 
They  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation.  Shaksp. 
The  Spaniards 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.  Shakspeare. 

They  cat  on  beds  of  silk  and  gold 
At  ivor}  tables,  or  wood  sold 
Dearer  than  it.  BenJonson. 
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TTiey  know 
To  joy  (he  friend,  and  grapple  with  the  fbe.  Prior. 

2.  Those  men;  those  women:  opposed  to 
some  others. 

Only  they 
That  come  to  hear  a  meny  play. 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  remarkable,  that  they 
Talk  most  who  have  the  least  to  say.  Prior. 

3.  It  is  used  indefinitely;  as  the  French  on 
dit. 

There,  as  they  say,  perpetual  night  is  found 
In  silence  brooding  on  th' unhappy  ground.  Dryden. 

4.  [The  plural  of  this,  that,  or  it.~\  The 
things. 

Why  do  you  keep  alone  ? 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making, 
Usmg  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on.  Shakspeare. 

The  flow'rs  she  wore  along  the  day. 
And  ev'i-y  nymph  and  shepherd  said. 

That  in  her  hair  they  look'd  more  gay 
Than  growing  in  their  native  bed.  Prior. 

Thi'ble,  ^Aib'bl.  ?i.  s.  A  slice;  a  scum- 
iner;  a  spatula.  .^visworth. 

THICK,  ^■Aik.*««  flrf/.  [Sicca,  Sax.  rf/cA-, 
Dut.  dyck,  Danish;  thickur,  Islandick.] 

1.  Not  thin. 

2.  Dense;  not  rare;  gross;  crass. 

God  caused  the  wind  to  blow,  to  dry  up  the 
abundant  slime  of  the  earth,  make  (he  land  more 
firm,  and  cleanse  the  air  of  thick  vapours  and  un- 
wholesome mists  Raleigh. 

To  warm  milk  pour  spirit  of  nitre,  the  milk  pre- 
sently after  will  become  thicker  than  it  was. 

^rbiUhnot. 

3.  Not  clear;  not  transparent;  muddy;  fe- 
culent. 

Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures  and  my  rights  of  thee 
To  tfticfc-ey'd  musing  and  curs'd  melancholy? 

Shakspeare. 

A  fermentation  makes  all  the  wine  in  the  vessel 
thick  or  foul ;  but  when  that  is  past,  it  grows  clear 
of  itself.  Temple. 

Encumber'din  the  mud,  their  oars  divide. 
With  heavy  strokes,  (he  thick  unwieldy  tide. 

Mdiion. 

4.  Great  in  circumference;  not  slender. 

My  little  finger  shall  be  thicker  than  his  loins. 

1  Kings. 
Thou  art  waxen  fat;  thou  art  grown  thick,  cover- 
ed with  fatness.  Deuteronomy. 

5.  Deep;  noting  the  third  dimension:  as, 
a  plank  four  feet  long,  two  feet  broad, 
and  five  inches  thick. 

6.  Noting  comparative  bulk:  as,  the  door 
was  three  inches  thick. 

7.  Frequent;  in  quick  succession;  with 
little  intermission. 

They  charged  (he  defendants  with  (heir  small 
sho(  and  Turky  arrows  as  thick  as  hail.       Knolles. 

Favours  came  thick  upon  him.  liker  main  show- 
ers (han  sprinkling  drops ;  he  was  knighted,  made 
gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  and  an  annu- 
al pension  given  him.  Wotton. 

This  being  once  a  week,  came  too  thick  and  too 
often  about.  Spelman. 

His  pills  as  thick  as  handgranados  flew, 
And  where  (hey  fell  as  certainly  (hey  slew. 

Roscommon. 

Not  thicker  billows  beat  the  Libyan  main. 
Nor  thicker  harves(s  on  rich  Hermus  rise. 
Than  stand  (hese  (roops.  Dryden. 

8.  Close;  not  divided  by  much  space; 
crowded. 

It  brought  (hem  (o  a  hollow  cave. 
Amid  (he  thickest  woods.  Spenser. 

The  people  were  ga(hered  thick  together.  Luke. 
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He  fought  secure  of  for(une  as  of  fame; 
Still  by  new  maps  (he  island  migh(  be  shewn; 

Conquests  be  sircw'd  where'er  he  came. 
Thick  as  the  galaxy  with  stars  is  sr>wn.       Dryden. 

Objects  of  pain  or  pleasure  do  not  lie  </acA- enough 
together  in  life,  lo  keep  the  soul  in  constant  action. 

..Iddison. 

9.  Not  easily   pervious;   set  with   things 
close  to  each  other. 

He  through  a  little  window  cast  his  sight, 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  light. 

Dryden. 
The  speedy  horse 
Watch  each  entrance  of  the  winding  wood: 
Black  was  the  forest,  thick  with  beech  it  stood. 

Dryden. 
Next  (he  proud  palace  of  Salerno  stood 
A  mount  of  rough  ascent,  and  thick  with  wood. 

Dryden. 
Bring  it  near  some  //licfc-headedtree.  Mortimer, 

10.  Coarse;  not  thin. 

K  tasted  a  little  of  the  wax,  which  in  a  pomegra- 
nate, or  some  such  <Au:&-coa(ed  frui(,  i(  would  not. 

Bacon. 

TAic^'-leaved  weeds  amongst  the  grass  will  need 
more  drying  (han  ordinary  grass.  Mortimer. 

11.  Without  proper  intervals  of  articula* 
tion. 

Speaking  thick,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  (be  accents  of  the  valiant. 
To  seem  like  him.  Shakspeare. 

Thick,  th\\i..*°°  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  The  thickest   part,  or  time   when  any 
thing  is  thickest. 

Achimetes  having  with  a  mine  suddenly  blown 
up  a  great  par(  of  the  wall  of  the  Spanish  station,  in 
(he  thick  of  the  dust  and  smoak  presendy  en(ered 
his  men.  Knollts. 

2.  A  thicket;  a  place  full  of  bushes. 

Mists  and  rotten  fogs 
Hang  in  the  gloomy  thicks,  and  make  uns(edfas( 
bogs.  Drayton. 

3.  Thick  and  thi?i.     Whatever  is  in  the 
way. 

Through  perils  bo(h  of  wind  and  limb. 
Through  thick  and  thin  she  followed  him.    Hudib. 

When  firs(  (be  down  appears  upon  his  chin. 
For  a  small  sum  to  swear  (hrough  thick  and  thin. 

Dryden. 
Thick,  thik.  adv.    [It  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish  the  adverb  from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1.  Frequently;  fast. 

'Tis  some  disaster, 
Or  else  he  would  no(  send  so  thick.  Denham. 

I  hear  (he  (rampling  of  thick  bea(ing  fee(; 
This  way  (hey  move.  Dryden, 

2.  Closely. 

The  neighb'ring  plain  wi(h  arms  is  cover'd  «'er; 
The  vale  an  iron  haiv6s(  seems  (o  yield. 
Of  thick  sprung  lances  in  a  waving  field.    Dryden. 

A  li(tle  plat  of  ground  thick  sown,  is  be(ter  (hao 
a  grea(  field  which  lies  fallow.  Mrrii. 

3.  To  a  great  depth. 

If  you  apply  it  thick  spread,  it  will  eat  (o  (be 
bone.  Ff^enuzji. 

Ca(o  has  piercing  eyes,  and  will  discern 
Our  frauds,  unless  (hey're  cover'd  thick  wi(h  art 

Jddison. 
4i.  Thick  and  threefold.  In  quick  succes- 
sion; in  great  numbers 

They  came  thick  and  threefold  for  a  (ime,  (ill  one 
experienced  s(ager  discovered  (he  plo(.  VEitrange.. 
ro    Thi'cken,    ?/!ik'k'n."3   v.  a.   [from 
thick.'] 

1.  To  make  thick. 

2.  To  make  close;  to  fill  up  interstices. 

Walers  evaporated  and  mounted  up  into  (he  air, 
thicken  and  cool  it.  Woodvoard. 

3.  To  condense;  to  make  to  concrete. 
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The  white  of  an  egg  gradaally  dissolves  by  heat 
exceediug  a  little  ibe  heat  of  a  human  body;  a 
greater  degree  of  heat  will  thicken  it  into  a  white, 
dark-coloured,  dry,  viscous  mass.  <^rhUhnot. 

4.  To  strengtiten;  to  confirm. 

'Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream; 
And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proofs. 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  liiake  frequent. 

6.  To  make  close  or  numerous:  as,  to 
thicken  the  ranks. 

To  Thi'oken,  l/nk'k'n.  v.  n. 

1.  To  grow  thick. 

2.  To  grow  dense  or  muddy. 

Thy  lustre  thickens 
When  he  shines  by.  Shakspe<t)-e. 

3.  To  concrete;  to  be  consolidated. 

\\  ater  stopt  gives  birth 
To  grass  and  plants,  and  //lic/censinto  earth.  Prior. 

4.  To  grew  close  or  numerous. 

The  press  of  people  thickens  to  the  court, 
Th'  impatient  crowd  devouring  the  report.  Dryden. 

He  saw  the  crowd  thickening,  and  desired  to 
know  how  many  there  were.  Taller. 

5.  To  grow  quick. 

The  combat  thickens,  like  the  storm  that  flies 
From  westward  when  the  show'ry  scuds  arise. 
Or  patt'ring  hail  comes  pouring  on  the  main. 
When  Jupiter  descends  in  harden'd  rain.    Addison. 
Thi'cket,  ^Aik'^t.s"  n.  s.  [biccecu,  Sax.j 
A  close  knot  or  tuft  of  trees;  a  close 
wood  or  copse. 

I  drew  you  hither. 
Into  the  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park.      Shakspeare. 

Within  3i  thicket  I  repos'd;  and  found 
Let  fall  from  heav'n  asleep  interminate.  Chapman. 
Chus,  or  any  of  his,  could  not  in  haste  creep 
through  those  desart  regions,  which  the  length  of 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  the  flood  had 
fortified  with  thickets,  and  permitted  every  bush 
and  briar,  reed  and  tree,  to  join  themselves  into  one 
main  body  and  forest.  Raleigh. 

How  often  from  the  steep 
Of  echoing  hill,  or  thicket,  have  we  heard 
Celestial  voices,  to  the  midnight  air, 
Sole,  or  responsive,  each  to  other's  note, 
Singing  their  great  Creator!  Milton. 

My  brothers  stept  to  the  next  thitket  side 
To  bring  me  berries.  Milton. 

Now  Leda's  twins 
Their  trembling  lances  brandished  at  the  foe ; 
Nor  had  they  miss'd,  but  he  to  thickets  fled 
ConceaI'd  from  aiming  spears,  not  pervious  to  the 
steed.  Dryden. 

I've  known  young  Juba  rise  before  the  sun, 
To  beat  the  thicket  where  the  tyger  slept. 
Or  seek  the  lion  in  his  dreadful  haunts.      Addison. 
Thi'ckly,  Mik'le.  adv.  [from  thick.~\ 

1.  Deeply;  to  a  great  quantity. 

Mending  cracked  receivers,  having  thickly  over- 
laid them  with  diachylon,  we  could  not  perceive 
leaks.  Boyle. 

2.  Closely;  in  quick  succession. 
Thi'okness,  thiWii^s.  n.  s.  [from  thick.'] 

1.  The  state  of  being  thick;  density. 

2.  Quantity  of  matter   interposed;   space 
taken  up  by  matter  interposed. 

In  the  darkened  room,  against  the  hole  at  which 
the  light  entered,  I  could  easily  see  through  the 
whole  thickness  of  my  hand  the  motions  of  a  body 
placed  beyond  it.  Boyle. 

3.  Quantity  laid  on  quantity  to  some  con- 
siderable depth. 

Poll  a  tree,  and  cover  it  some  thickness  with  clay, 
on  the  top,  and  sec  what  it  will  put  forth.      Bacon. 

4.  Consistence;   grossness;  not  rareness; 
spissiiude. 

Nitre  mingled  with  water  to  the  thickness  of  ho- 
ney, and  anointed  on  the  bud  after  the  vine  is  cut, 
it  will  sprout  forth.  Bacon^ 


Diseases  imagined  to  come  from  the  thickness  of 
blood,  come  often  from  the  contrary  cause.  Arbuth. 

5.  Imperviousness;  closeness. 
The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  thickness  of  the 

shades  drew  into  them  all  the  birds  of  the  country. 

Addison. 

6.  Want  of  sharpness;  want  of  quickness. 
A  person  found  in  himself,  being  at  some  times 

subject  to  a  thickness  of  hearing,  the  like  effect. 

Holder- 
What  you  write  is  printed  in  large  letters,  other- 
wise, between  the  weakness  of  my  eyes  and  thick- 
ness of  hearing,  1  should  lose  the  greatest  pleasure. 

Swift 
Thi'ck-sculled,  Mik'skiii'd.  adj.  Dull; 
stupid. 
They're  pleas'd  to  hear  their  thick-sculVd  judges 
cry. 
Well  mov'd !  oh  finely  said '  Dnjden. 

This  downright  fighting  fool,   this  thick-scuWd 
hero, 
This  blunt  unthinking  instrument  of  death. 
With  plain  dull  virtue  has  outgone  ray  wit.     Dryd. 

Thi'ckset,  thik's^t.  adj.  \_thick  and  set.] 
Close  planted. 

His  eye-balls  glare  with  fire,  suffus'd  with  blood, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  ti-encb  impaFd  appears, 
And  stands  erected  like  a  field  of  spears  Dryden. 
The  world  is  so  thickset  with  the  numerous  pro- 
ductions of  the  creatures,  that  besides  the  apparent 
beauty  of  things  viewed  by  all,  there  are  those  se- 
cret graces  in  every  part  of  nature,  which  some  few 
alone  have  the  skill  to  discern.  Gnw. 

Thi'ckskin,    thik'skin.    n.  s.    yhick  and 
skin.]  A  coarse  gross  man;  a  numskull. 

The  shallow'st  thickskin  of  that  barren  sort, 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport. 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake.  Shaksp- 
THIEF,  ///eef.""4Gs   n.  s.   [thiuds,  Gvth. 
beip,  Saxon;  die/,  Dutch.     It  was  an- 
ciently written  thieqf,  and  so  appears  to 
have  been  of  two   syllables:    thie  was 
wont  to  be  taken  for  thrift;  so  that  thie 
of  is  he  that  takes  of  or  from  a  man 
his   thie,    that    is,   his   thrift  or   means 
whereby  he  thrives.] 
1.  One  who  takes  what  belongs  to  another: 
the  thief  steals  by  secrecy,  and  the  rob- 
ber by  violence;  but  these  senses  are 
confounded. 

Take  heed,  have  open  eye;  for  thieves  do  foot  by 

night.  Shak^eare. 

This  he  said  because  he  was  a  thief,  and  had  the 

bag.  John. 

Can  you  think  I  owe  a  thief  my  life. 
Because  he  took  it  not  by  lawless  force.' 
And  I  oblig'd  by  that  t'  assist  his  rapines. 
And  to  maintain  his  murders.  Dryden. 

!.  An  excrescence  in  the  snuff  of  a  can- 
dle. 

Their  burning  lamps  the  storm  ensuing  show, 
Th'  oil  sparkles,  thieves  about  the  snuff  do  grow. 

May 
Thief-catcher,  ^/(^^f'katsh-tjr. 
Thief-leadeh,  thiti'ltM  \ir 
Thief-taker,  /A^^f'ti-ktar. 

catch,  lead,  take.]  One  whose'business 
is  to  detect  thieves,  and  bring  them  to 
justice. 

A  wolf  passed  by  as  the  thief-leaders  were  diag- 
ging  a  fo.\  to  execution.  VEstrange. 

My  ev'nings  ail  1  would  with  sharpers  spend. 
And  make  the  thief-catcher-  my  bosom  friend. 

Braniston . 


.  1       n.  s. 

>   Ithiej; 

J        and 


Thi'every,  thkhy'^ix-t:.  n.  s.  [from  thieve.'^ 

1.  The  practice  of  stealing;  theft. 
Ne  how  to  'scape  great  punishment  and  shame, 

For  their  false  treason  and  vile  thievery.     Spenser. 

Do,  villainy,  do,  since  you  profess  to  do  't, 
Like  workmen;  I'll  example  you  with  thievery. 

Shakspeare. 

He  makes  it  a  help  unto  thievery;  for  thioes 
having  a  design  upon  a  house,  make  a  fire  at  the 
four  coixers  thereof,  and  cast  therein  the  fragments 
of  loadstone,  which  raiseth  fume.  Brown. 

Amongst  the  Spartans,  thievei-y  was  a  practice 
morally  good  and  honest.  South. 

2.  That  which  is  stolen. 
Injurious  time  now,  with  a  robber's  haste, 

Crams  his  rich  thievery  up  he  knows  not  how. 

Shakspeare- 
Thi'evish,  thi^v'hh.  adj.  [from  thief.] 

1.  Given  to  stealing;  practising  theft. 
What,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my  food.- 

Or  with  a  base  and  boist'rous  sword  enforce 

A  thievish  living  oii  the  common  road?  Shakspeare, 

O  thievish  night, 
■VVhy  shouldst  thou,  but  for  some  felonious  end, 
In  thy  dark  lanthorn  thus  close  up  the  stars. 
That  nature  hung  in  heav'n,  and  fill'd  their  lamps 
With  everlasting  oil,  to  give  due  light 
To  the  misled  and  lonely  traveller.-'  Milton. 

The  thievish  god  suspected  him,  and  took 
The  hind  aside,  and  thus  in  whispers  spoke: 
Discover  not  the  theft.  Addison. 

2.  Secret;  sly;  acting  by  stealth. 
Four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 

Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass. 

Shakspeare. 
Thi'evishly,    ?Aedv'ish-le.    adv.    [from 
thievish]  Like  a  thief. 

They  lay  not  to  live  by  their  worke, 
But  thievishly  loiter  and  lurke.  Timer. 

Thi'evish  NESS,  Mi^v'ish-nSs.  n.  s.  [from 
thievish.]  Disposition  to  steal;  habit  of 
stealing. 

Thigh,  thi.*'^^  n.  s.  [beop,  Saxon;  thieo, 
Islandick;  die,  Dutch.] 

The  thigh  includes  all  between  the  buttocks  and 
the  knee.  The  thigh  bone  is  the  longest  of  all  the 
bones  in  the  body:  its  fibres  arc  close  and  hard:  it 
has  a  cavity  in  its  middle:  it  is  a  little  convex  and 
round  on  its  :oreside.  but  a  little  hollow,  with  a  long 
and  small  ridge  on  its  backside.  Quincy. 

He  touched  the  hollow  of  his  thigh,  and  it  was 
out  of  joint.  Genesis. 

The  flesh  dissolv'd,  and  left  the  thigh  bone  liare. 

Wiseman - 
Thilk,  thWk.  pronoun,  [bile,  Sax.j  That 
same.  Obsolete. 

I  love  thilk  lass:  alas,  why  do  I  love.' 
She  deigns  not  my  good  will,  but  doth  reprove. 
And  of  my  rural  musick  holdeth  scorn.  Spenser. 
THILL,  ;/ill.*66  „,  s^  [biile,  Sax,  a  piece 
of  timber  cut.]  The  shafts  of  a  wagon; 
the  arms  of  wood  between  which  the 
last  horse  is  placed. 

More  easily  a  waggon  may  be  drawn  in  rough 
ways,  if  the  fore  wheels  were  as  high  as  the  hinder 
wheels,  and  if  the  thills  were  fixed  under  the  axis. 

Mortimer. 

Thill-horse,  thW'hovse.  }  n.  s.  \jhill  and 

Thi'ller,  th\\!\\xv.  \      horse.]  The 

last  horse;  the  horse  that  goes  between 

the  shafts. 

Whose  bridle  and  saddle,  whilicther  and  nail. 
With  collars  and  harneiss  for  thiller  and  all. 

What  a  beard  hast  thou  got!  thou  host  got  more 
hair  on  thy  chiu,  than  Dobbm  my  thill  horse  has  on 
his  fail.  Shaksptare. 


To  Thieve,  M^^v.2"  v.  n.  [from  rAzV/.]  iThi'.mble,   ?/;lm'bl.*""  "Gs    „   ^^     ['VWi^  is 
To  steal;,  to  practise  theft.  *     supposed  by  Mimhenv  to  be  corrupte(\ 


TH  I 


THI 


T  H  1 


from  thumb  bell.~\  A  metal  cover  by 
wliich  women  secure  their  fingers  from 
the  needle  when  they  sew. 

Your  ladies  and  pale  visagM  maids, 
Like  Amazons,  come  tripping  after  drums; 
Their  IhimbUs  into  armed  gantlets  change. 
Their  needles  to  lances.  Shakspeare. 

Examine  Venus  and  the  Moor, 
Who  stole  a  Ihiinble  or  a  spoon.  Hudibras. 

Veins  that  run  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
have  valves  sticking  to  their  sides  like  so  many 
thimbles;  which,  when  the  blood  presses  back,  stop 
its  passage,  but  are  compressed  by  the  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  blood.  Cheyne. 

Thime,  time.   n.  s.  [^thymus,  Latin;  thym, 

French.]    A  fragrant  herb  from  wliich 

the  bees  are  supposed  to  draw  honey. 

This  should  be  written  thyme. 

Fair  marigolds,  and  bees  alluring  thime.  Spenser. 

THIN,  thm.**^'^  adj.  [%mn,  Sax.  thunner, 
Islandick;  dunn,  Dutch.] 

1.  Nut  thick. 

Beat  gold  into  thin  plates,  and  cut  it  into  wires. 

Exodus. 

2.  Rare;  not  dense. 

The  hope  of  the  ungodly  is  like  thin  froth,  that 
is  blown  away  with  the  wind.  Wisdom. 

In  the  day  when  the  air  is  more  thin,  the  sound 
pierceth  better;  but  when  the  air  is  more  thick,  as 
in  the  night,  the  sound  spendeth  and  spreadeth 
abroad  less.  '  Bacon. 

Understand  the  same 
Of  fish  within  their  wat'ry  residence; 
Not  hither  summon'd,  since  they  cannot  change 
Their  element,  to  draw  the  thinner  air.        Milton. 

The  waters  of  Boristhenes  are  so  thin  and  light, 
that  they  swim  upon  the  top  of  the  stream  of  the 
river  Hypanis.  More. 

To  warm  new  milk  pour  any  alkali,  the  liquor 
will  remain  at  rest,  though  it  appear  somewhat  thin- 
,ier.  JirbiUhnot. 

3.  Not  close;  separate  by  large  spaces. 
He  pleas'd  the  thin  and  bashful  audience 
Of  our  well  meaning,  frugal  ancestors.  Roscommon. 

Thou  art  weak,  and  full  of  art  is  he; 
Else  how  could  he  that  host  seduce  to  sin. 
Whose  fall  has  left  the  heav'nly  nation  thin? 

Dryden. 
Northward,  beyond  the  mountains  we  will  go. 
Where  rocks  lie  cover'd  with  eternal  snow. 
Thin  herbage  in  the  plains,  and  fruitless  fields; 
The  sand  no  gold,  the  mine  no  silver  yields.  Dryd. 
Thin  on  the  tow'rs  they  stand;  and  ev'n  those 
few, 
A  feeble,  fainting,  and  dejected  crew.        Dryden. 

Already  Caesar 
Has  ravag'd  more  than  half  the  globe;  and  sees 
Mankind  grown  thin  by  his  destructive  sword. 

Addison. 

Sick  with  the  love  of  fame,  what  throngs  pour  in, 

Unpeople  court,  and  leave  the  senate  thin!  Young. 

4.  Not  closely  compacted  or  accumulated. 

Seven  thin  ears  blasted  with  the  east  wind  sprung 

Genesis. 


up. 

5.  Exile;  small. 

I  hear  the  groans  of  ghosts; 
Thin,  hollow  sounds,  and  lamentable  screams. 

Dryden. 

6.  Not  coarse;  not  gross  in  substance:  as, 
a  thi7i  veil. 

7.  Not  abounding. 

Ferrara  is  very  large,  but  extremely  thin  of  peo- 


ple. 


Addison 


8.  Not  fat;  not  bulky;  lean;  slim;  slender. 
A  slim  thin  gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost;  and  when  he  had 
stuffed  his  guts  well,  the  hole  was  too  little  to  get 
out  again.  L Estrange. 

Thin,  //nn.  adv.   Not  thickly. 

Spain  is  tiiin  sown  of  people,  by  reason  of  the 


sterility  of  the  soil,  and  the  natives  being  exhausted 
in  such  vast  territories  as  they  possess.  Bacon. 

Remove  the  swelling  epithets,  thick  laid 
As  varnish  on  a  harlot's  cheek;  the  rest 
Thin  sewn  with  aught  of  profit  or  delight.   Milton. 

Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
That  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  love  laborious  days; 
But  the  fair  guerdon  when  we  hope  to  find. 
And  think  to  hurst  out  into  sudden  blaze. 
Comes  the  blind  fui-y  with  th'  abhorred  sheers. 
And  slits  the  (/tin-spun  life.  Milton. 

r/»m-leaved  arbute  hazle-graffs  receives, 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 

Dryden. 

A  country  gentlewoman,  if  it  be  like  to  rain,  goes 

not  abroad  thin  clad.  Locke- 

To  Thin,  thin.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.] 

1.  To  make  thin  or  rare;  to  make  less 
thick. 

The  serum  of  the  blood  is  neither  acid  nor  alka- 
line: oil  of  vitriol  thickens,  and  oil  of  tartar  thins 
it  a  little.  .^rbuthnot. 

2.  To  make  less  close  or  numerous. 
The  bill  against  root  and  branch  never  passed, 

till  both  houses  were  sufficiently  thimud  and  over- 
awed. King  Charles. 

T'  unload  the  branches,  or  the  leaves  to  thin, 
That  suck  the  vital  moisture  of  the  vine.    Dryden 

'Tis  Caesar's  sword  has  made  Rome's  senate 
little. 
And  thinned  its  ranks.  .Sddison. 

3.  To  attenuate. 
The  vapours,  by  the  solar  heat 

Thinned  and  exhal'd,  rise  to  their  airy  seat. 

Blackmore. 
Thine,  THine.*^^  fironoun.  [^thein,  Goth. 
%in,  Saxon;  dijn,  Dutch.]  Belonging 
or  relating  to  thee:  the  pronoun  pos- 
sessive of  thou.  It  is  used  for  thy  when 
the  substantive  is  divided  from  it:  as, 
this  is  thy  house;  thine  is  this  house; 
this  house  is  thine. 

Thou  hast  her,  France;  let  her  be  thine,  for  we 

Have  no  such  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

THING,  ?Mng.*66  n.  s.  ['Sm  j.  Sax.  ding, 

Dutch.] 
I.  Whatever  is;  not  a  person.    A  general 
word. 
Do  not  you  chide;  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

You  have  a  thing  for  tne! 

It  is  a  common  thing — 

Ha! 

To  have  a  foolish  wife.  Shakspeare. 

The  great  master  he  found  busy  in  packing  up  his 
thing.i  against  his  depau'ture.  Knolles. 

The  remnant  of  the  meat-offering  is  a  thing  most 
holy.  Leviticus. 

Says  the  master.  You  devour  the  same  things  that 
they  would  have  eaten,  mice  and  all.  L''Estran^e. 
When  a  thing  is  capable  of  good  proof  in  any 
kind,  men  ought  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  best  evidence 
for  it  which  that  kind  of  things  will  bear,  and  be- 
yond which  better  would  not  be  expected,  supposing 
it  were  true.  Wilkins. 

I  should  blush  to  own  so  rude  a  thing. 
As  'tis  to  shun  the  brother  of  my  king.  Dryden. 
Wicked  men,  who  understand  any  thing  of  wis- 
dom, may  see  the  imprudence  of  worldly  and  irre- 
ligious courses.  Tillolson. 
Princes,  when  they  come  to  know  the  true  state 
of  things,  are  not  unwilling  to  prevent  their  own 
ruin.                                                            Davenant. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contempt. 
I  have  a  thing  in  prose,  begun  about  twenty-eight 

years  ago,  and  almost  finished:  it  will  make  a  four 
shilling  volume.  Swift. 

3.  It  is  used  of  persons  in  contempt,  or 
sometimes  wit*'  pity. 

See,  sons,  what  things  you  are!  how  quickly  na- 
ture 


Falls  to  revolt,  when  gold  becomes  her  object! 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thought,  their  brains 
with  care.  SUaksptare . 

A  thing  by  neither  man  or  woman  priz'd. 
And  scarcely  known  enough  to  be  despis'd.     Dryd. 
Never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odious 
man.  Congreve. 

The  poor  thing  sighed,  and,  with  a  blessing  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  vehemence,  turned  from 
me.  Mdison. 

I'll  be  this  abject  thing  no  more, 
Love,  give  me  back  my  heart  again.        Granville. 
4.  It  IS  used  by  Shaks/icarc  once  in  a  sense 
of  honour. 

I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married;  never  man 
Sigh'd  truer  breaih:  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing!  more  dances  my  wrapt  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

To  THINK,  r/iingk.  v.  n.  pret.  thought. 
\_thankgan,  Gothick;  ftencean,  Saxon; 
dtncken,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  have  ideas;  to  compare  terms  or 
things;  to  reason;  to  cogitate;  to  per- 
form any  mental  operation,  whether  of 
apprehension,  judgment,  or  illation 

Thinking,  in  the  propriety  of  the  English  tongue, 
signifies  that  sort  of  operation  of  the  mind  about  its 
ideas,  wherein  <he  mind  is  active;  where  it,  with 
some  degree  of  voluntary  attention,  considers  any 
thing.  Locke. 

What  am  I  ?  or  from  whence  ?  for  that  I  ^fn 
\  know,  because  I  think;  but  whence  I  came, 
Or  how  this  frame  of  mine  began  to  be, 
What  other  being  can  disclose  to  me?  Dryden. 

Those  who  perceive  dully,  or  retain  ideas  in  their 
minds  ill,  will  have  little  matter  to  t/iinfc  on.  Locke. 
It  is  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  always  thinks,  and 
that  it  has  the  actual  perception  of  ideas  in  itself 
constantly,  and  that  actual  thinking  is  as  insepara- 
ble from  the  soul,  as  actual  extension  is  from  the 
body.  Locke. 

These  are  not  matters  to  be  slightly  and  superfi- 
cially thought  upon.  Tillotsori. 
His  experience  of  a  good  prince  must  give  great 
satisfaction  to  every  thinking  man.  Addison. 

2.  To  judge;  to  conclude;  to  determine. 
Let  them  marry  to  whom  they  think  best,  only  to 

their  father's  tribe  shall  they  marry.        J^Tutnbers. 

I  fear  we  shall  not  find 
This  long  desired  king  such  as  was  thought.  Daniel. 
Can  it  be  thought  that  1  have  kept  the  gospel 
terms  of  salvation,  without  ever  so  much  as  intend- 
ing, in  any  serious  and  deliberate  manner,  either  to 
know  them,  or  keep  them.  Lmg. 

3.  To  intend. 
Thou  thought^st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I 

give, 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  imagine;  to  fancy. 
Something  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of, 

which 
Imports  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  return  was  most  requir'd.         Sheucspeari' 

Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  dispatch 
His  nighted  life.  Shakspeare. 

We  may  not  be  startled  at  the  breaking  of  the  ex- 
terior earth;  for  tlie  face  of  nature  hath  provoked 
me*  to  think  of  and  observe  such  a  thing.  Burnet. 

Those  who  !ove  to  live  in  gardens,  have  never 
thought  of  contriving  a  winter  garden.     Spectator- 

.  To  muse;  to  meditate. 

You  pine,  you  languish,  love  to  be  alone, 
Think  much,  speak  little,  and  in  speaking  sigh. 

Dryden. 
.  To  recollect;  to  observe. 

We  are  come  to  have  the  warrant. 
—Well  thought  upon;  1  have  it  here  about  me. 

Shakspeare. 
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TTiinfc  upon  me,  my  God,  for  good,  accordiog  to  i 
all  that  I  have  done.  JSlehemiah.  \ 

7.  To  jiidkije;  to  be  of  opinion. 

If  your  general  acquaintance  be  among  ladies, 
provided  they  have  no  ill  reputation,  you  think  you 
are  safe.  Swift. 

8.  To  consider;  to  doubt;  to  deliberate. 

Any  one  may  think  with  himself,  how  then  can 
any  thing  live  iu  Mercury  and  Saturn?        Bentley. 

9.  ro  Think  on.     To  contrive;  to  light 
upon  by  meditation. 

Still  the  work  was  not  complete, 
When  Venus  thought  on  a  deceit.  Swift 

10.  To  Think  of.     To  estimate. 

The  opinions  of  others  whom  we  know  and  think 
well  of  are  no  ground  of  assent.  Locke. 

To  Think,  Mingk.'"  *^^  v.  a, 

1.  To  imagine;  to  image  in  the  mind;  to 
conceive. 

Charity  thinketh  no  evil.  1  Corinthians. 

Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear. 

Young. 

2.  To  believe;  to  esteem. 

Nor  think  superfluous  others  aid.  Milton. 

3.  Tu   Think  much.     To  grudge. 
He  thought  not  much  to  clothe  his  enemies. 

jyjilton. 

If  we  consider  our  infinite  obligations  to  God,  we 

have  no  reason  to  think  much  to  sacrifice  to  him  our 

deaiest  interests  in  this  world.  Tillotson. 

4.  /'>  Think  scorn.    To  disdain. 

He  thought  scorn  to  lay  hands  on  Mordecai  alone. 

Esther. 

C  Afe  Thinketh.     It  seems  to  me.    > 

'   I  Me  Thought.  It  appeared  to  me.  ^ 

These  are  anomalous  phrases  of  long 

continuance   and   great  authority,    but 

not  easily  reconciled  to  grammar.     In 

me  thinketh,  the  verb  being  of  the  third 

person,  seems  to  be  referred  not  to  the 

thingi  and  is  therefore  either  active,  as 

signifying  to  causi^  to  think;  or  has  the 

sense  of  seems,  viethinks  it  seems  to  me. 

Jtfe  thought  1  saw  the  grave  where  Laura  lay. 

Sidney. 

Me  thinketh  the  running  of  the  foremost  is  like 

thatwf  Ahmiaaz  2  Samuel. 

Thi'nker,  fAiiigk'Ar.s*  «.  s.  [from  think.^ 

One  who  thinks  in  a  certain  manner. 

No  body  is  made  any  thing  by  hearing  of  rules, 
or  laying  them  up  in  his  memory;  practice  must 
settle  the  habit:  you  may  as  well  hope  to  make  a 
good  musician  by  a  lecture  on  the  art  of  musick,  as 
a  coherent  thinker,  or  strict  reasoner,  by  a  set  of 
rules.  Locke. 

If  a  man  had  an  ill-favoured  nose,  deep  thinkers 
would  impute  the  cause  to  the  prejudice  of  his  edu- 
cation. Swift. 
Thi'nking,  Mingk'ing.**"  n.  s.  [from 
think."]  Imagination;  cogitation;  judg- 
ment. 

He  put  it  by  once;  but,  to  my  thinkir^,  he  would 
fain  have  had  it.  Shakspeare. 

if  we  did  think 
His  contemplations  were  above  the  earth, 
An^I  tix'd  on  spiritual  objects,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings;  but  I  am  afraid 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  nor  worth 
His  senous  considering.  Shakspeare. 

I  heard  a  bird  so  sing. 
Whose  musick,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 

Shakspeare. 
I  was  a  man  to  my  Hanking,  very  likely  to  get  a 
rich  widow.  ..iddison. 

Thi'nly,  rAiii'le.  adv.  [from  thin.] 

1.  Nor  thickly. 

2.  Not  closely;  not  numerously. 

It  is  commonly  opinioned,  that  the  earth  was 
thinly  inhabited  before  the  flood.  Brmrn. 
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Our  walls  are  Jfct7i/t,mann'd;  our  best  men  slain: 
The  rest,  an  heartless  number,  spent  with  watching. 

Dryden. 
Thi'nness,  f/jin'nds.  n.  a.  [from  thin.] 

1.  The  contrary  to  thickness;  exility;  te- 
nuity. 

Tickling  is  most  in  the  soles,  arm-boles  and  sides, 
because  of  the  thinness  of  tlie  skin.  Bacon. 

No  breach,  but  an  expansion, 
Like  gold  to  airy  thinness  beat.  Donne 

Transparent  substances,  as  glass,  water,  air,  &c. 
when  made  very  thin  by  being  blown  intu  bubbles, 
or  otherwise  formed  into  plates,  do  exhibit  vaiious 
colours,  according  to  their  various  thinness,  although 
at  a  greater  thickness  they  appear  very  clear  and 
colourless.  JVetiton. 

Such  depend  upon  a  strong  projectile  motion  of 
the  blood,  and  too  great  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
the  vessels  ^Muthnot. 

2.  Paucity;  scarcity. 

The  buzzard 
Invites  the  fcather'd  Nimrods  of  his  race 
To  hide  the  thinness  of  their  flock  from  sight 
And  all  together  make  a  seeming  goodly  tlight. 

Di-yden. 

In  country  villages  pope  Leo  the  seventh  indulged 

a  practice,  through  the  thinness  of  the  inhabitants, 

which  opened  a  way  for  pluralities.  Jiyiiffe. 

3.  Rareness;  not  spissi<ude. 

Those  pleasures  that  spring  from  honour  the  mind 
can  nauseate,  and  quickly  feel  the  thinness  of  a  po- 
pular breath.  South 
Third,  r/ji&rd."^  adj.  [^jiibba,  Saxon. j 
The  first  after  the  second;  the  ordinal 
of  three. 

This  is  the  third  time:  I  hope  good  luck  lies  in 
odd  numbers.  Shakspeare. 

Such  clamours  are  like  the  feigned  quarrels  of 
combined  cheats,  to  delude  some  thvd  person. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Third,  Murd.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.j 

1.  The  third  part. 

To  thee  and  thine  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom. 

Shakspeare. 

Men  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 
A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  them  thrive  again.    Shaks. 

The  protestani  subjects  of  the  abbey  make  up  a 
third  of  its  people  Addison. 

No  sentence  can  stand  that  is  not  confirmed  by 
two  thirds  of  the  council.  ^lidison. 

2.  The  sixtieth  part  of  a  second. 

Divide  the  natural  day  into  twenty-four  equal 
parts,  an  hour  into  sixty  minutes,  a  minute  into  six- 
ty seconds,  a  second  into  sixty  thirds.  Holder, 

Thi  RDBOROUGH,  ^Aird'bilr-ro.  n.  s.  [third 
and  borough.]    An  under  constable. 

Thi'rdly,  thixi^'Xh.  adv.  [from  third.]  In 
the  third  place. 

First,  metals  are  more  durable  than  plants;  se- 
condly, they  are  more  solid;  thirdly,  they  are  whol- 
ly subteiTany.  Bocon. 
To  Thirl,  thiirl.  v.  a.  [biplian,  Saxon.] 
To  pierce;  to  perforate.  It  is  now  pro- 
nounced and  wriiten  thrill.    Ainsroorth. 

THIRST,  ;/^iirst.io8„.^.[%^pj,c,  Saxon; 

dornt,  Dutch.] 
1 .  The  pain  suffered  for  want  of  drink; 
want  of  drink. 

But  fearless  they  pursue,  nor  can  the  flood 
Quench  their  dire  thirst;  alas!  they  thirst  for  blood. 

Denham. 
Thus  accurs'd. 
In  midst  of  water  I  complain  o{  thirst.         Dryden. 
Thirst  and  hunger  denote  the  state  of  spittle  and 
liquor  of  the  stomach.     Thirst  is  the  sign  of  an  ac- 
rimony commonly  alkalescent  or  muriatick. 

Jlrbuthnot. 
For  forty  years 
I've  liv'd  an  anchorite  in  pray'rs  and  tears: 

5s 
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Von  spring,  which  bubbles  from  the  mountain's  side, 
Has  all  liie  luxury  o(  thinl  supply'd  H0rte. 

Eagerness;  vehement  desire:  with  of, 
for,  or  after. 

Not  hope  of  praise,  nor  thirst  o/"  worldly  good, 
Entic'd  us  to  follow  this  emprize.  Fairfax. 

Thou  hast  allay'd  the  thirst  I  had  of  knowledge. 

jyiilton. 
Say,  is  't  thy  bounty,  or  thy  thirst  of  praise .' 

Granville. 
This  is  an  active  and  ardent  thirst  after  happi- 
ness, or  after  a  full  beautifying  object.        Cheyne. 
3    DroUKht. 

The  rapid  current,  through  veins 
Of  porous  earth  with  kindly  third  up  drawn. 
Rose  a  fresh  fouiitain.  Milton. 

To  Thirst,  thuvsi.  v.  n.  [^yjipcan.  Sax. 
dersten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  feel  want  of  drink;  to  be  thirsty  or 
athirst:  with /or. 

They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst.  Isaiah. 

The  people  thirsted  there /or  water.         Exod^is. 
They  as  they  thirsted  scoop  the  brimming  stream. 

MMon. 

2.  To  have  a  vehement  desire  for  any 
thing;  with./br  or  after. 

My  soul  thirstethfor  the  living  God.         Psaln^. 
Till  a  man  hungers  and  thirsts  after  righteous- 
ness, till  he  feels  an  uneasiness  in  the  want  of  it, 
his  will  will  not  be  determined  to  any  action  in  pur- 
suit of  this  confessed,  greater  good.  Locke. 

Bat  furious  thirsting  thus /or  gore, 
The  sons  of  men  shall  ne'er  approach  thy  shore. 

Pope. 
To  Thirst,  thirst,  v.  a.  To  want  to  drink. 
This  structure  is  not  usual. 

Untam'd  and  fierce  the  tyger  still  remains: 
For  the  kind  gifts  of  water  and  of  food. 
He  seeks  his  keeper's  flesh,  and  thirsts  his  blood. 

Prior. 
Thi'rstiness,    ?Aiirs't6-n^s.  n.   s.  [from 
thirst.]  The  state  of  being  thirsty. 

Next  they  will  want  a  sucking  and  soaking  thirsl- 
iness,  or  a  fiery  appetite  to  drink  in  the  lime. 

Wotton. 
Thi'rsty,  Miirs't^.  adj.  [ftujipcij,  Sax.] 

1.  Sutfeting  want  of  diink;  pained  for 
waiit  of  drink. 

Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drank, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  ClifTord's  lance. 

Shakspeare. 
Give  me  a  little  water  to  drink,  for  I  am  thirsty. 

Judges. 
Unworthy  was  thy  fate. 
To  fall  beneath  a  base  assassin's  stab, 
Whom  all  the  thirsty  instruments  of  death 
Had  in  the  field  of  battle  sought  in  vain.        Rowe. 

2.  Possessed  with  any  vehement  desire: 
as,  blood  thirsty. 

Thirte'en,  thAr'tten.^°^  adj.  [%jieocine, 
Saxon.]  Ten  and  three. 

Speaking  at  the  one  end,  1  heard  it  return  the 
voice  thirteen  times.  Bacon. 

Thirte'enth,  th^Y-te^nth'.  adj.  [from 
thirteen;  ^jieoCeoba,  Sax.]  The  third 
after  the  tenth. 

If  she  could  prove  a  thirteenth  task  for  him 
Who  twelve  achiev'd,  the  work  would  me  beseem. 
Beaumont's  Psxiche. 

The  thirteenth  part  difftrence  bringcth  the  busi- 
ness hut  to  such  a  pass,  that  every  woman  may  have 
an  husband.  Graunt. 

Thirtieth,  thir'i^-&th.2y9  adj.  [from 
thirtij;  ^ijiiccejo^a,  Sa.\.]  The  tenth 
thrice  toiil;  the  ordinal  uf  thirty. 

Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Margaret  ere  the 
thirti-lh  of  May  next  ensuing  Shakspi  are. 

A  thirtieth  part  of  the  suii's  revolution.        Hale. 

More  will  wonder  at  so  short  an  age, 
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To  find  a  blank  beyond  the  thirtieth  page.  Dryden, 
Thi'rty,  Miir't^.i"'*  adj.  [bpiccij,  Sax.J 
Thrice  ten. 

I  have  slept  fifteen  years. 
— Ay,  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me.    Shaksp. 
The  Claudian  aqueduct  ran  thirty-tight  miles. 

^ddiion. 
This,  this.  pro?ioun.  [%if,  Saxon.] 

1.  That   which  is  present;    what  is  now 
mentioned. 

Bardolph  and  Nim  had  more  valour  than  this, 
yet  they  were  both  banged;  and  so  would  this  be,  if 
he  durst  steal.  Shakspeare, 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way.  Shakspeare. 

Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming; 
1  say  a  moving  grove.  Shakspeare. 

Must  I  endure  all  this?  Shakspeare. 

This  same  shall  comfort  us  coDcerning  our  toil. 

Genesis. 

TTiis  is  not  the  place  for  a  large  reduction.  Hale. 

There  is  a  vei^  great  inequality  among  men  as 
to  their  internal  endowments,  and  their  external 
conditions,  in  this  life.  Calamy. 

2.  The  next  future. 

Let  not  the  Lord  be  angry,  and  I  will  speak  yet 
but  this  once:  peradventure  ten  shall  be  found  there. 

Genesis. 

3.  This  is  used  for  this  time. 

By  this  the  vessel  half  her  course  had  run. 

Dryden. 

4.  The  last  past. 

1  have  not  wept  this  forty  years;  but  now 
My  mother  cdmes  afresh  into  my  eyes.        Dryden. 
3.  It  is  often  opposed  to  that. 

As  when  two  winds  with  rival  force  contend, 
This  way  and  that,  the  wav'ring  sails  they  bend. 
While  freezing  Boreas,  and  black  Eurus  blow, 
Nqw  bere,  now  there,  the  reeling  vessel  throw. 

Pope. 

According  as  the  small  parts  of  matter  are  con- 
nected together  after  this  or  that  determinate  man- 
ner,  a  body  of  this  or  that  denomination  is  produc- 
ed. ^oyU. 

Do  we  not  oAen  hear  of  this  or  that  young  heir? 
mre  not  his  riches  and  his  lewdnesses  talked  of  to- 
gether? South. 

This  way  and  that  the  impatient  captives  tend, 
And  pressing  for  release  the  mountains  rend. 

Lhyde^i. 

6.  When  this  and  that  respect  a  former 
sentence,  (his  relates  to  the  latter,  that 
to  the  former  member.   See  Those. 

Their  judgment  in  this  we  may  not,  and  in  that 
we  need  not  follow.  Hooker. 

7.  Sometimes  it  is  opposed  to  the  other. 

Consider  the  arguments  which  the  author  had  to 
write  this,  or  to  design  the  other,  before  you  arraign 
him.  Dryden. 

With  endless  pain  this  man  pursues 
What,  if  he  gain'd,  he  could  not  use; 
And  I'other  fondly  hopes  to  see 
What  never  was,  nor  e'er  shall  be.  Prior. 

Thi'stle,  thWsl.*^^  *"„.  s.  [ftipcel,  Sax. 
diestel,  Dut.  carduus,  Lat.]  A  prickly 
weed  growing  in  corn  fields. 

The  leaves  of  the  thistle  grow  alternately  on  the 
branches,  and  are  prickly;  and  the  heads  are,  for 
the  most  part,  squamose  and  prickly.  Mller. 

The  roots  of  thistles  have  my  hunger  fed, 
Two  roods  of  cultur'd  barley  give  me  bread, 
A  rock  my  pillow,  and  green  moss  my  bed.  Harte. 
Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs. 

Shakspeare. 
Get  you  some  carduus  benedictus,  and  lay  it  to 
your  heart. 

. There  thou  prick'st  her  with  a  thiftle.  Shaksp. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth. 

Milton, 

Tough  thistles  choak'd  the  fields,  and  kill'd  the  core , 

And  an  unthrifty  crop  of  weeds  was  born.    Drydtn. 

Rie  grass  will  kilU/>wr/es.  Mortimtr 
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Thi'stle,  golderiy  Mls'sl.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Miller. 
Thi'stly,    thWl&.    adj.    [from     thistle.] 
Overgrown  with  thistles. 

V\  ide  o'er  the  thistly  lawn  as  swells  the  breeze, 
A  whitening  shower  of  vegetable  down 
Amusing  floats.  Thomson. 

Thi'ther,    THiTH'ur.*^^     adv.    [?»ibeji, 
Saxon.] 

1 .  To  that  place:  opposed  to  hither. 

We're  coming  thither.  Shakspeare. 

The  gods,  when  they  descended,  hither 
From  beav'n  did  always  chuse  their  way; 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  say, 

That  'tis  the  way  too  thither.  Cowley. 

When,  like  a  bridegroom  from  the  east,  the  sun 
Sets  forth;  he  thither,  whence  he  came,  doth  run. 

Denham. 

There  Phoenix  and  Ulysses  watch  the  prey; 
And  thither  all  the  wealth  of  Troy  convey.  Dryden. 

2.  To  that  end;  to  that  point. 
Thi'thekto,  THiTH'ilr-to.    adv.   [^thither 

and  ?o.]  To  that  end;  so  far, 
Thi'therwahd,     THiTH'ur-wird.      adv. 
\_thither  and  ward.^  Toward  that  place. 

Ne  would  he  suffer  sleep  once  thitherward 
Approach,  albe  his  drowsy  den  were  next.  Spenser, 
Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of  Florence; 
We  met  him  thitherward,  for  thence  we  came. 

Sliakspeare. 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  I  sprung, 

As  thitherward  endeavouring.  Milton. 

The  foolish  beasts  went  to  the  lion's  den,  leaving 

very  goodly  footsteps  of  their  journey  thitherward, 

but  not  the  like  of  their  return.  VEstrange. 

A  tuft  of  daisies  on  a  flowery  lay 
They  saw  and  thitherward  they  bent  their  way. 

Dryden. 
Tho,  tho.  adv.  [%onne,  Saxon.] 

1.  Then.  S/ienser. 

2.  Tho'  contracted  for  though. 

To  Thole,  thblt.  v.  n.  To  wait  awhile, 

.4insworth. 
Thong,    Mong.    n.   s.    [ftjianj,    ftponj, 
Saxon.]   A  strap,  or  string  of  leather. 

The  Tuscan  king 
Laid  by  the  lance,  and  took  him  to  the  sling; 
Thrice  whiri'd  the  thong  about  his  head,  and  threw 
The  heated  lead  half  melted  as  it  flew,  Dryden. 
The  ancient  cestus  only  consisted  of  so  many 
large  thongs  about  the  hand,  without  any  lead  at 
the  end.  Jiddison. 

The  smiths  and  armourers  on  palfreys  ride. 
And  nails  for  loosen'd  spears,  and  thongs  for  shields 
provide.  Dryden. 

Thora'cick,  th6-ra.s'ik.^°^  adj .  |_from  tho- 
rax, Latin.]  Belonging  to  the  breast. 
The  chyle  grows  grey  in  the  thoracick  duct. 

Arbuthnot. 

Tho'ral,  thb'val.  adj.  [from  thorus,  Lat.] 
Relating  to  the  bed. 

The  punishment  for  adultery,  according  to  the 
Roman  law,  was  sometimes  made  by  a  thoral  sepa- 
ration. -Ayliffe. 
THORN,  Morn.  n.  s.  [jhaurns^  Gothick; 

%ojin,  Saxon;  doorncj  Dutch.] 
1.  A  prickly  tree  of  several  kinds. 

Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth.  Genesis. 
The  most  upright  is  sharper  than  a  thorn  hedge. 

Micah. 

3.  A  prickle  growing  on  the  thorn  bush. 

Flowers  of  all  hue,  and  without  thorn  the  rose. 

Milton. 
3.  Any  thing  troublesome. 

The  guilt  of  empire ;  all  its  thorm  and  cares 
Be  only  mine.  Southern. 

Tho'rnapple,  Morn  ap-pl.  n.  a.  A  plant. 

Mortimer. 


THO 

THo'KNBAOK,rA6rn'bSk.  n.s.^raia  ctavata, 
Latin.]  A  sea  fish. 

The  thomback,  when  dried,  tastes  of  sal  ammo- 
niac, Jh-buthnot. 

Tho'rnbut,  M6rn'bit.  n.  s.  [rhombus  acu- 
lealusy  Lat.]  A  sort  of  sea  fish,  ./lins- 
ivorth;  which  he  distinguishes  from 
thornback,  A  birt  or  turbot. 

Tho'uny,  th6v'x\i.  adj.  [from  thorn,~\ 

1.  Full  of  thorns;  spiny;  rough;  prickly. 

Not  winding  ivy,  nor  tlie  glorious  bay; 
He  wore,  sweet  head!  a^  thorny  diadem.  Randolph. 

The  boar's  eye-balls  glare  with  fire, 
His  neck  shoots  up  a  thickset  thorny  wood; 
His  bristled  back  a  trench  impal'd  appeals.  Dryd, 

The  wiser  madman  did  for  virtue  toil 
A  thorny,  or  at  best  a  barren  soil.  Drydtn. 

They  on  the  bleaky  top 
Of  rugged  hills  the  thorny  bramble  crop.    Dryden. 

2.  Pricking;  vexatious. 

No  dislike  against  the  person 
Of  our  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward     Shaksp 

Stiff  opposition,  and  perplex'd  debate. 
And  thorny  care,  and  rank  and  stinging  bate. 

Young. 

3.  Difficult;  perplexing. 
By  how  many  thorny  and  hard  ways  they  are 

come  thereunto,  by  how  many  civil  broils    Spenser. 
Tho'rough,  th^v'i'o.^^"  /ire/ios.  [tiie  word 
through  extended  into  two  syllables.] 

1 .  By  way  of  making  passage  or  penetration. 

2.  By  means  of. 

Mark  Antony  will  follow 
Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state, 
With  all  true  faith.  Shakspearf. 

Tho'rough,  Mdr'ro.^fl"  *68  adj.  [The  adj. 
is  always  written  thorough,  the  prepo- 
sition commonly  through.^ 

1.  Complete;  full;  perfect. 

The  Irish  horseboys,  in  the  thorough  reformation 
of  that  realm,  should  be  cut  off.  Spenstr. 

He  did  not  desire  a  thorough  engagement  till  he 
had  time  to  reform  some,  whom  he  resolved  never 
more  to  trust.  Clatendon. 

A  thorough  translator  must  be  a  thorough  poet. 

Drydtn. 

A  thorough  practice  of  subjecting  ourselves  to 
the  wants  of  others,  would  extinguish  io  us  pride. 

Swift. 

How  can  I  call  a  general  disregard  and  a  tho- 
rough neglect  of  all  religious  improvements,  a  frail- 
ty or  imperfection,  when  it  was  as  much  in  my 
power  to  have  been  exact,  and  careful,  and  dili- 
gent? Lme. 

2.  Passing  through. 
Let  all  three  sides  be  a  double  house,  withoot 

thorough  lights  on  the  sides.  Bacon. 

Tho'roughfare,  thiir'ro'ikre.  n.  s.  [_tho- 
rough  and  ybre-.] 

1 .  A  passage  through;  a  passage  without 
any  slop  or  let. 

Th'  Hyrcanian  deserts  are  as  thoroughfares  now 
For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia.    Shakspeare. 

His  body  is  a  passable  carcase,  if  it  be  not  hurt: 
it  is  a  </»orot<g-/»/are  for  steel,  if  it  be  not  hurt.  Shah. 

The  ungrateful  person  is  a  monster,  which  is  all 
throat  and  belly,  a  kind  o(  thoroughfare  or  com- 
mon shore  for  the  good  things  of  the  world  to  pats 
into.  South. 

The  courts  are  fill'd  with  a  tumultuous  din 
Of  crowds,  or  issuing  forth,  or  ent'ring  in; 
A  thoroughfare  of  news;  where  some  devise 
Things  never  heard;  some  mingle  truth  with  lies. 

Dryden^ 

2.  Power  of  passing. 

Hell  and  this  world,  one  realm,  one  continent 
Of  easy  thorough/are-  MMf!>. 
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Tho'rotighly,  th^r'r6-\&.  adv.  [from 
thorough.^]  Completely;  fully. 

Look  into  tliis  business  thoroughly.     Shakspeare. 

We  can  never  be  grieved  for  their  miseries  vrho 
are  thoroughly  wicked,  and  have  thereby  justly  cal- 
led their  calamities  on  themselves.  Dryden. 

One  would  think,  that  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity who  embraces  with  vehemence  the  princi- 
ples of  either  party,  had  thoroughly  sifted  and  ex- 
amined then.  Mdison. 

They  had  forgotten  their  solemn  vows,  as  tho- 
roughly as  if  they  had  never  made  them.  Jltierbury. 
Thoroughpa'ced,  ?Aiit^r6-piste.  aaj. 
\jhorough  and  fiace.'^  Pertect  in  what  is 
undertaken;  complete;  thoroughsped. 
Generally  in  a  bad  sense. 

When  It  was  proposed  to  repeal  the  test  clause, 
the  ablest  of  those  who  were  reckoned  the  most 
stanch  and  thoroughpaced  whigs,  fell  off  at  the  first 
mention  of  it.  Swift. 

Tho'roughsped,  ^Air'ro-spdd.  adj.  \^ehQ- 
roug/i  and  s/ied.^  Finished  in  princi- 
ples; thoroughpaced;  commonly,  finish- 
ed in  ill. 

Our  thoroughsped  republick  of  whigs,  which  con- 
tains the  bulk  of  all  hopers,  pretenders,  and  profes- 
sors, are  most  highly  useful  to  princes.  Swift. 
Thoroughsti'tch,  ?Aiir'r6-slitsh.  adv. 
\_t/iorough  and  slitc/i.]  Completely;  t'uily. 
A  low  word. 

Perseverance  alone  can  carry  us  thoroiighitUch. 

VEstrange. 

Thorp,   ?A6rp.  n.  s.    Thorfi.,  throfi,  threfi.^ 

trefi^    trofi.,    are    all    from    the    Saxon, 

%opp,  which  signifies  a  village.  Gibson, 

Those,  THOze.*^  pronoun. 

1.  The  plural  of  rAa;. 
Make  all  our  trumpets  speak,  give  them  all  breath, 

Those  clam'rous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Sure  there  are  poets  which  did  never  dream 
Upon  Parnassus,  nor  did  taste  the  stream 
Of  Helicon;  we  therefore  may  suppose 
Those  made  not  poets,  but  the  poets  those.  Denham. 
The  fibres  of  this  muscle  act  as  those  of  others. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Those  refers  to  the  former,  these  to  the 
latter  noun. 

Neither  their  sighs  nor  tears  are  tiue, 
Those  idly  blow,  these  idly  fall. 
Nothing  like  \o  ours  at  all. 

But  sighs  and  tears  have  sexes  too.  Cotcley. 

Thou,  THoii.*''^  /ironowi.  '■  bu,  Saxon;  rf«, 
Dut.  in  the  oblique  cases  singular  thee, 
%e,  Saxon;  in  the  plural,  ye,  je,  Sax. 
in  the  oblique   cases   plural   you,  eop, 
Saxon.]  You  is  now  commonly  used  for 
the  nominative  plural. 
1.  The  second  pronoun  personal. 
Is  this  a  dagger  which  I  see  before  me, 
The  handle  tow'rd  my  hand.'  Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee. 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling  as  to  sight.'  Shakspeare. 

I  am  as  like  to  call  ihee  so  again, 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too: 
Uthou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend.  Shakspeare 

Thou,  if  there  be  a  thou  in  this  base  town, 
Wlio  dares  with  angry  Eupolisto  frown; 
Who  at  enormous  villany  turns  pale, 
And  steers  against  it  with  a  full-blown  sail.    Dryd. 
2.  It  is  used,  only  in  very  familiar  or  very 
solemn  language.     When  we  speak  to 
equals  or  superiours,   we   say  you,  but 
in  soit'inn  language,  and  in  addresses  ot 
worship,  we  say  thou. 


[Familiar.] 

Here's  to  thee,  Dick.  Cowley. 

[Solemn.] 
For  though  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 
High  on  the  broken  wave, 
I  know  thou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Addison. 

To  Thou,  xnoi.  v.  a.  [from  thou.']    To 

treat  with  familiarity. 
Taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink ;  if  thou  thou^st 

him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss.  Shakspeare. 
Though, THO. *^^  cenjuuction.  [%eah,  Sax. 

thauh^  Gothick.] 

1.  Notwithstanding  that;  although. 
Not  that  I  so  affirm,  though  so  it  seem.    Milton. 
The  sound  of  love  makes  your  soft  heart  afraid. 

And  guard  itself,  though  but  a  child  invade.  Waller. 

I  can  desire  to  perceive  those  things  that  God  has 
prepared  for  those  that  love  him,  though  they  be 
such  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     Locke. 

Though  the  name  of  abstracted  ideas  is  attributed 
to  universal  ideas,  yet  this  abstraction  is  not  great. 

Watts. 

2.  jis  Though.     As  if;  like  as  if. 
In  the  vine  were  three  branches;  and  it  was  as 

though  it  budded.  Genesis. 

3.  It  is  used   at  the  end  of  a  sentence  in 
familiar  language:  however;  yet. 

You  shall  not  quit  Cydaria  for  me; 
'Tis  dang'rous  though  to  treat  me  in  this  sort. 
And  to  refuse  my  offers,  though  in  sport.      Dryden. 

A  good  cause  would  do  well  though; 
It  gives  my  sword  an  edge.  Dryden. 

Thought,  thkwt.*^^  The  preterit  and  par- 
ticiple passive  of  think. 
I  told  him  what  I  thought.  Shakspeare. 

Are  my  friends  embark'd.' 
Can  any  thing  be  thought  of  for  their  service.' 
Whilst  I  yet  live,  let  me  not  live  in  vain.    Addison. 
No  other  tax  could  have  been  thought  of,  upon 
which  so  much  money  would  have  been  immediate- 
ly advanced.  Mdison 

Thought,  /Aawt.^'^   4fi6  „,  s.   [from   the 
preterit  of  To  think.] 

1.  The  operation  of  the  mind;  the  act  of 
thinking. 

And  cards  are  dealt,  and  chessboards  brought, 
To  ease  the  pain  of  coward  thought.  Prior. 

2.  Idea;  image  formed  in  the  mind. 
For  our  instruction  to  impart 

Things  above  earthly  thought.  Milton. 

3.  Sentiment;  fancy;  imagery;  conceit. 
Thought,  if  translated   truly,  cannot  be  lost  in 

another  language;  but  the  words  that  convey  it  to 
our  appiehf nsion,  which  are  the  image  and  orna- 
ment of  that  thought,  may  be  so  ill  chosen  as  to 
make  it  appear  unhandsome.  Di-yden. 

One  may  often  fiix]  as  much  thought  on  the  re- 
vei  36  of  a  medal  as  in  a  canto  of  Spenser.  AdJison. 
Thoughts  come  crowding  in  so  fast  upon  me,  that 
my  only  difficulty  is  to  chuse  or  to  reject.    Dryden. 
The  thoughts  of  a  soul  that  perish  iu  thinkmg. 

Locke. 
One  only  couplet  fraught 
With  some  unmeaning  thing  they  call  a  thought. 

Pope. 

4.  Reflection;  particular  consideration. 
Why  do  you  keep  alone.' 

Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  tbink  on.  Shahpeare. 

5.  Conception;  preconceived  notion. 
Things  to  their  thought 

So  unimaginable  as  hate  in  heaven.  Milton. 

6.  Opinion;  jiuigmeiit. 
He  that  is  ready  to  slip,  is  as  a  lamp  despised  in 

the  thought  of  him  that  is  at  ease.  Job. 

They  communicated  their  thoughts  on  this  sub- 
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Ject  to  each  other;  and  therefore  their  reasons  are 

little  different.  Dryr'en. 

Thus  Bethel  spoke,  who  always  speaks  his  thought. 

And  always  thinks  the  very  thing  he  ought.     Pope. 

Meditation;  serious  consideration. 
Pride,  of  all  othei-s  the  most  dangerous  fault. 
Proceeds  from  want  of  sense,  or  want  of  thought. 

Roscommon. 

8.  Design;  purpose. 

The  thouglUs  I  think  towards  you  are  thoughts  of 

peace,  and  not  evil.  Jeremiah. 

Nor  was  godhead  from  her  thought.         Milton. 

9.  Silent  contemplation. 

Who  is  so  gross 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device.' 
Yet  who  so  bold,  but  says,  he  sees  it  not? 
Bad  is  the  world,  and  all  will  come  to  nought, 
When  such  ill  dealings  must  be  seen  in  thought. 

Shakspeare. 

10.  Solicitude;  care;  concern. 

Let  us  return,  lest  he  leave  caring  for  the  asses, 
and  take  thought  for  us.  1  Samuel. 

Hawis  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with  thought 
and  anguish  before  his  business  came  to  an  end. 

Bacon. 

Adam  took  no  thought,  eating  his  fill.       MiUon. 

11.  Expectation. 

The  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  uourly  thought.  Shakspeare. 

12.  A  small  degree;  a  small  quantity.  It 
seems  a  loose  term,  but  is  used  by  good 
writers. 

His  face  was  a  thought  longer  than  the  exact 
symmetrians  would  allow.  Sidney. 

If  our  own  be  but  equal,  the  law  of  common  in- 
dulgence alloweth  us  to  think  them  at  the  least  half 
a  thought  the  better,  because  they  are  our  own. 

Hooker. 

A  needle  pierced  through  a  globe  of  cork,  cut 
away  by  degrees,  will  swim  under  water,  yet  not 
sink  unto  the  bottom:  if  the  cork  be  a  thought  too 
light  to  sink  under  the  surface,  the  water  may  be 
attenuated  with  spirits  of  wine.  Brown. 

My  giddiness  seized  me;  and  though  I  now  totter, 
yet  I  think  I  am  a  thought  better.  Swift. 

Tho'ughtful,  thkwl'iuL  adj.  [^thought 
and/w//.] 

1.  Contemplative;  full  of  reflection;  full 
of  meditation. 

On  these  he  mus'd  within  his  thoughtful  mind. 
And  then  resolv'd  what  Faunus  had  di\in'd.  Di-yd. 

2.  Attentive;  careful. 

Thoughtful  of  gain,  I  all  the  live-long  day 
Consume  in  meditation  deep.  Philips. 

3.  Promoting  meditation;  favourable  to 
musing. 

War,  horrid  war,  your  thoughtful  walks  invades, 
And  steel  now  glitters  in  the  muses'  shades.     Pope. 

i.  Anxious;  solicitous. 

In  awful  pomp,  and  melancholy  state, 
See  settled  reason  on  the  judgment-seat. 
Around  her  crowd  distrust,  and  doubt  and  fear, 
And  thoughtful  foresight,  and  tormenting  care. 

Prior. 

Tho'ughtfully,  thk\vt.'fii\-i.  adv.  [from 
thoughtful]  With  thought  or  conside- 
ration; with  solicitude. 

Tho'ughtfulness,  Mawt'ful-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  thoughrful.] 

1.  Deep  meditution. 

While  the  nervous  fibres  preserve  their  due  ten- 
sion and  firmness,  and  the  spirits  are  Irausmitled  to 
them  from  the  brain,  endowed  with  due  strength, 
swifmcss,  and  vivacity,  and  suffered  to  attend  their 
duty,  without  the  avocations  of  thoughtfulness,  and 
intense  contemplation,  the  concoction  of  the  meats 
is  well  performed.  Blackmore. 

2.  Anxiety;  solicitude. 
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Tho'ughtless,     thkvfi'li:s.     adj.    [from  \ 
thought.~\ 

1.  Airy;  gay;  dissipated. 

2.  Ncglii^cnt;  careless. 

It  is  somelliing  peculiarly  shocking  to  see  gray 
hairs  without  remorse  for  the  past,  aad  thoughtless 
of  the  future.  Rogers, 

y.   Stupid;  dull. 

His  goodly  fabrick  fills  the  eye, 
And  seems  design'd  for  thoughtless  majesty: 
Thoughtless  as  monarch  oaks  that  shade  the  plain, 
And  spread  in  solemn  state  supinely  reign.  Dryden. 
THo'uGHTLESSLY,Mi\vt'les-16.arfx;.[rrom 
t/iouff/ii.^  Witliout  thought;  carelessly; 
stupidly. 

In  restless  hurries  tfwughtlessly  they  live, 
At  substance  oft  unmov'd,  for  shadows  grieve. 

Garth. 

Tho'ughtlessness,    ^Aawt'l^s-nds.    n.  s. 

[from  thoughtless.']    Want  of  thought; 

absence  of  thought. 

Tho'ughtsick,  thkwl'aik.  adj.   \_thought 

and  sic/c.]  Uneasy  with  reflection. 

Hcav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  tristful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom. 
Is  thoughlsick  at  the  act.  Shakspeare. 

Tho'usand,  ^/mu'zaiid.  adj.  or  n.  s.  [bu- 
penb,  Sax.  duysend.,  Dutch. ^ 

1.  The  number  of  ten  hundred. 

About  three  thousand  years  ago,  navigation  of 
the  world  for  remote  voyages  was  greater  than  at 
this  day  Bacon. 

2.  Proverbially,  a  great  number. 

So  fair,  and  thousand,  thousand  times  more  fair 
She  seem'd,  when  she  presented  was  to  sight. 

Spenser. 
For  harbour  at  a  thousand  doors  they  knock'd, 
Not  one  of  all  the  thousand  but  was  lock'd     Dryd. 

Search  the  herald's  roll. 
Where  thou  shalt  find  thy  famous  pedigree, 
Drawn  from  the  root  of  some  old  Tuscan  tree, 
And  thou,  a  thousand  off,  a  fool  of  long  degree. 

Dryden. 

Though  he  regulates  himself  by  justice,  he  finds 

a  thousand  occasions  for  generosity  and  compassion . 

Spectator. 
How  many  thousands  pronounce  boldly  on  the  af- 
fairs of  the  publick,  whom  God  nor  men  never  qua- 
lified for  such  judgment!  Watts. 
Tho'usandth,  thoii' za.n<.\ th.*'^^  adj.  [from 
thousand.']  The  hundredth  ten  times 
told;  the  ordinal  of  a  thousand:  prover- 
bially, very  numerous. 

He  that  will  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand 
parts,  and  break  but  a  part  of  a  thousandth  part  ia 
the  alfairs  of  love,  it  ra.iy  be  said  of  him,  that  Cu- 
pid hath  clapt  him  o'  th'  shoulder,  but  I'll  warrant 
him  heart  whole.  Shak^eare. 

Such  is  the  poet's  lot:  what  luckier  fate 
Does  on  the  works  of  grave  historians  wait? 
More  time  they  spend,  in  greater  toils  engage. 
Their  volumes  swell  beyond  the  thousandth  page. 

thryden. 
The  French  hugonots  are  many  thousand  wit- 
nesses to  the  contrary;  and  1  wish  they  deserved  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  good  treatment  they  had  re- 
ceived. S«''/'- 
Thowl,  thoiil  n.  s.    A  piece  of  timber  by 
which  oars   are   kept  in  their    places 
when  rowing.                           Jinsivorth. 
Thua'ldom,    ?Ar^wl'dtim.*68  „.  «.   [from 
thrall r[  Slavery;  servitude. 

How  far  am  I  inferior  to  thee  in  the  state  of  the 
mind!  and  yet  know  I  that  all  the  heavens  cannot 
bring  me  to  such  thraldom.  Sidney. 

He  swore  with  sobs, 
That  be  would  labour  my  delivery. 
-Why  so  he  dqth,  when  he  delivers  you 
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From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heav'o. 

Shakspeare. 

This  country,  in  a  great  part  desolate,  groanetb 
under  the  Turkish  thraldom.  Sandys. 

He  shall  rule,  and  she  in  thraldom  live    Dryden. 

They  tell  us  we  are  all  bom  slaves;  life  and 
thraldom  we  entered  in  together,  and  can  never  be 
quit  of  the  one  till  we  part  with  the  other.    Locke 

Thuall,  thvkvfl.^*  *^'^  n.  s.   [ftjiael,  Sax.j 

1.  A  slave;  one  who  is  in  tue  power  oi 
another.     Not  much  in  use. 

No  thralls  like  them  that  inward  bondage  have. 

Sidney. 

But  sith  she  will  the  conquest  challenge  need. 

Let  her  accept  me  as  her  faithful  thrall.     Spenser. 

Look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  thrall.       Shaksp. 

The  two  delinquents 

That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  (Ara22s  of  sleep. 

Shakspeare 
I  know  I'm  one  of  nature's  little  kings. 
Yet  to  the  least  and  vilest  things  am  thrall.  Davies. 

That  we  may  so  suflSce  his  vengeful  ire. 
Or  do  him  mightier  service,  as  his  thralls 
By  right  of  war,  whate'er  his  business  be.    Milton. 

2.  Bondage;  state  of  slavery  or  confine- 
ment. 

Her  men  took  land, 
And  first  brought  forth  Ulysses,  bed,  and  all 
That  richly  furnisht  it;  he  still  in  thrall 
Of  all-subduing  sleepe.  Chapman. 

And  laid  about  him,  till  his  nose 
From  thrall  of  ring  and  cord  broke  loose.  Hudibras. 

To  Thrall,  thvkvfl.  v.  a.  Sfienser.  [from 
the  noun.j  To  enslave;  to  bring  into 
the  power  of  another.     Out  of  use. 

Let  me  be  a  slave  t'achieve  the  maid. 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thralVd  my  wounded  eye. 

Shakspeare. 
Statesmen  purge  vice  with  vice,  and  may  corrode 
The  bad  with  bad,  a  spider  with  a  toad. 
For  so  ill  thralls  not  them,  but  they  tame  ill, 
And  make  her  do  much  good  against  her  will. 

Donrte. 
The  author  of  nature  is' not  thralled  to  the  laws 
of  nature.  Drummond. 

Thua'pple^   Mrap'pl.*"«   *««    n.    s.     The 
windpipe  of  any  animal.     They  still  re- 
lain  it  in  the  Scotish  dialect;  we  say  ra- 
ther throttle. 
To  Thrash,  thrash.*^^  v.   a.  [bapfcan, 

Saxon;  derschen^  Dutch.] 
1 .  To  beat  corn  to  free  it  from  the  chaff. 
This    is    written     variously    thrash    or 
thresh.^  but  thrash   is   agreeable  to  ety- 
mology. 
First  t/trosh  the  corn,  then  after  burn  the  straw. 

Shakspeare. 

Gideon  threshed  wheat  to  hide  it.  Judges. 

Here  be  oxen  for  burnt  sacrifice,  and  threshing 

instruments  for  wood.  2  Samuel. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display, 
And  thrash  it  out,  and  winnow  it  by  day.      Dryden. 
This  is  to  preserve  the  ends  of  the  bones  from  an 
incalescency,  which  they  being  hard  bodies  would 
contract  from  a  swift  motion;  such  as  that  of  run- 
ning or  threshing.  R^y- 
Out  of  your  clover  well  dried'  in  the  sun,  after 
the  first  threshing,  get  what  seed  you  can.  Mortinur. 
2.   To  beat;  to  drub. 

Thou  scurvy  valiant  ass!  thou  art  here  but  to 
thr-ash  Trojans,  and  thou  art  bought  and  sold  among 
those  of  any  wit  like  a  barbarian  slave.       Skaksp. 

To  Thrash,  rArash.  v.  n.     To   labour;  to 
drudge. 

1  rather  would  be  Mevius,  thresh  for  rhimes 
Like  his,  the  scorn  aiid  scandal  of  the  times, 
Than  that  Philippick  fatally  divine. 
Which  is  inscrib'd  the  second,  should  be  mine. 

Dryden. 
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THRA'sHF.RtrArSsh'fir.o*;/.*.  [from  rAra*A,] 
One  who  thrashes  corn. 

Our  soldiers,  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  his  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends. 

ShtJt^eare. 

Not  barely  the  plowman's  pains,  the  reaper's 

and  thresher's  toil,  and  the  baker's  sweat,  is  to  be 

counted  into  the  bread  we  eat:  the  labour  of  those 

employed  about  the  utensil  must  all  be  charged. 

Locke. 
Thra'shingfloor,  f/irish'lng-flore.  n.  s. 
An  area  on  which  corn  is  beaten. 

In  vain  the  hinds  the  threshingjloor  prepare, 
And  exercise  their  flails  in  empty  air.  Dryden. 

Delve  of  convenient  depth  your  threshingfloor 
With  temper'd  clay,  then  fill  and  face  it  o'er. 

Drydtn. 
Thraso'nical,     r/iri-s6n'n6-kal.*8«     adj. 
[from  Thrano,  a  boaster  in  old  comedy."] 
Boastful;  bragging. 

His  humour  is  lofty,  his  discourse  peremptory, 
his  general  behaviour  vain,  ridiculous,  and  thra- 
sonical. Shakspeare. 

Thrave,  /Arive.  n.  «.  [ftp^j?,  Saxon. j 

I     A  I  erd;  a  drove.     Out  ol  use. 

2.  The   number  of  two   dozen.     I  know 

not  how  derived. 
THREAD,  ?/M6d.«3*n.«.  [»paeb,  Saxon; 

draed,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  small  line;  a  small  twist;  the  rudi- 
ment of  cloth. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord  and  vile  reproach.  Shaksp. 

Though  the  slender  thread  of  dyed  silk  looked  on 
single  seem  devoid  of  redness,  yet  when  numbers 
of  these  threads  are  brought  together,  their  colour 
becomes  notorious.  Boyle. 

Though  need  urg'd  me  never  so. 
He  not  receive  a  thread,  but  naked  go.     Chapman. 

He  who  sat  at  a  table  but  with  a  sword  hanging 
over  his  head  by  one  single  thread  or  hair,  surely 
had  enough  to  check  his  appetite.  South. 

The  art  of  pleasing  is  the  skill  of  cutting  to  a 
thread  betwixt  flattery  and  ill  manners.  VEstrange. 

2.  Any  thing  continued  in  a  course;  uni- 
form tenoar. 

The  eagerness  and  trembling  of  the  fancy  doth 
not  always  regularly  follow  the  same  even  thremlot 
discourse,  but  strikes  upon  some  other  thing  that 
hath  relation  to  it.  Burnt/. 

The  gout  being  a  disease  of  the  nervous  parts 
makes  it  so  hard  to.  cure;  diseases  are  so  as  they 
are  more  remote  in  the  thread  of  the  motion  of  Ibe 
fluids.  ^ibvthnot. 

To    Thread,   thrid.*^^  v.  a.   [from  the 
noun.j 

1.  To  pass  through  with  a  thread. 
The  largest  crooked  needle,  with  a  ligature  of 

the  size  of  that  I  have  threaded  it  with,  in  taking 
up  the  spermatick  vessels.  Sharp- 

2.  To  pass  through;  to  pierce  through. 
Thus  out  of  season  threading  dark-eyed  night. 

Shakspeart- 
Being  prcst  to  th'  war, 
Ev'n  when  the  nave  of  the  state  was  teuch'd, 
They  woidd  not  thread  the  gates.  Shakspeare- 

Thre'adbare,   thrM'bkre.   adj.   ^thread 

and  bare.] 
1 .  Deprived  of  the  nap;  wore  to  the  naked 
threads. 
Threadbare  coat,  and  cobbled  shoes  he  ware. 

Spenser. 

The  clothier  means  to  dress  the  commonwealth, 

and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it:  so  he  had  need:  for  'hs 

threadbare.  Shakspeare. 

Will  any  freedom  here  from  you  be  borne. 
Whose  cloaths  are  threadbare,  and  whesc  cloaks 
are  torn?  I>rv<^ 
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He  walk'd  the  streets,  anci  ivore  a  threadbare 
cloak ; 
He  diii'd  and  suppM  at  charge  of  other  folk.  Swift. 
A  Thracian  slave  the  porter's  plai;e  maintained, 
Sworn  foe  to  threadbare  suppliants,  and  with  pride 
His  master's  presence,  nay,  his  name,  deny'd. 

Harte. 
2.  Worn  out;  trite. 

A  hungry  lean-fac'd  villain, 
A  mere  aniiiomy,  a  mountebank, 
A  threadbare  juggler,  aud  a  fortune  teller.    Shaksp. 
Many  writers  of  moral   discourses  run  into  stale 
topicks  and  threadbare  quotations,  not  handling  their 
suDJect  fully  and  closely.  Swift 

li  he  understood  trade,  be  would  not  have  men- 
tioned this  threadbare  and  exploded  project.   Child 

Thre'adkn,  Mrfid'd'n.*"*  adj.  [from 
thread]      Made  of  thread. 

Behold  the  threadm  sails. 
Borne  with  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 
Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrow'd  sea 

Shttkspeare. 
To  Threap,  thr^tp.*^^  v.  a.     A  country 
word  denoting   to   argue  much  or  con- 
lend,  jiinsnvorth. 
THHEAT,?Ardt.^^-*  ^"^  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Menace;  denunciation  of  ill. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats. 

Shakspeare. 
The  emperor  perceiving  that  his  threats  were  lit- 
tle regarded,  regarded  little  to  threaten  any  more. 

Hayioard. 
Do  not  believe 
Those  rigid  threats  of  death:  ye  shall  not  die. 

Milton. 
To  Threat,  thi&t.  7  -v.a.  [bjtea- 

To  Thkeaten,  thvh\.'\.'n.^°^\  Ciaii,S  txun; 
thri-at  is  seldom  used  but  in  poetry  .J 

1.  To  menace;  to  denounce  evil. 

Death  to  be  wish'd 
Though  Ihreateri'd^   which  no  worse   than  this  can 
bring.  Milton 

2.  To  menace;  to  terrify;  or  attempt  u. 
terrily,  by  showing  or  dot^ouiicing  evil. 
It  nas  ivith  before  the  thing  threatened, 
if  a  noun;  <o,  if  a  v  rb 

What  threat  you  me  wiXh  telling  of  the  king? 
Tell  bim,  and  spare  not.  Shatspeart 

That  it  spread  no  further,  straitly  threaten  them 
that  they  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name 

^cte. 
The  void  profound 
While  gaping,  and  icith  utter  lost  of  being 
Threatens  him  ,  Milton 

This  day  black  omens  threat  the  brightest  fair 
That  e'er  deserv'd  a  watchful  spirit's  care.     Pope 

3.  To  menace  by  actimi. 

Void  of  fear, 
He  threaten''d  with  his  long  protended  spear.  Dryd. 

The  noise  increases  as  the  billows  roar. 
When  rowling  from  afar  they  threat  the  shore. 

Dryden. 

Thre'atener,  r/jr^t't'n-ilr.9'   n.  s.  [from 

threaten.]  Mcnacer;  one  that  threatens. 

Be  stirring  as  the  time;  be  fire  with  fire; 
Threaten  the  thrtatener,  and  outface  the  brow 
Of  bragging  liorrour.  Shakspeare. 

The  fruit,  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge  by  the  threafner.  Milton. 

Thre'atening,  ^Ar^t't'n-ing.  n.  s.  [from 
threaten]  A  menace;  a  denunciation  of 
evil. 

iEneas  their  assault  undaunted  did  abide, 
And  thus  to  Lausus  loud  with  friendly  threat'ning 
crv'd.  Ihyden. 

How  impossible  would  it  be  for  a  master,  that 
thus  interceded  with  God  for  his  servants,  (o  use  any 
unkind  threalenings  towards  them,  to  damn  and 
curse  tbcni  as  dogs  and  scoundiels,  and  treat  them 
only  as  the  dregs  of  the  creation  t  taw. 


Tbke'ateningly,  rAr^i'i'n-ing-16.  adv. 
[from  threaten.]  With  menace;  in  a 
threatening  manner. 

The  honour  that  thus  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threat'ningly  replies.      Shaksp. 
Fhre'atful,  thvh'iiiL   adj.   ^threat   and 
full.]  Full  of  threats;  minacious. 

Like  as  a  warlike  brigantine  applide 
To  fight,  lays  forth  her  threatful  pikes  afore, 
The  engines  which  in  them  sad  death  do  hide. 

Spenser. 
Three,  thv^L''*^  *86  adj.  [ftjiie,  Saxon; 
dry,  Dutch;  tri,  Welsh  and  Erse;  tres, 
Latin  J 
'.  Two  and  one. 

Prove  this  a  prosi)'rous  day,  the  (fcree-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  speak  three  words,  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  whole  three  words.  Bacoii. 

Great  Atreus'  sons,  Tydides  fixt  above, 
With  tArae-ag'd  Nestor.  Creech. 

Jove  hurls  the  t/tree-fork'd  thunder  from  above. 

Mdison. 
These  three  and  three  with  osier  bands  we  ty'd. 

Pope. 
Down  to  these  worlds  I  trod  the  dismal  way, 
And  dragg'd  the  three  mouth'd  dog  to  upper  day. 

Pope. 
A  strait  needle,  such  as  glovers  use,  with  a  three- 
edged  point,  useful  in  sewing  up  dead  bodies.  Sharp. 
2.   Proverbially,  a  sn  all  number. 

Away,  thou  f/tree-inch'd  fool:  I  am  no  beast. 

Shakspeare. 
A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  </iree-suited, 
filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shakspeare. 

rHRE'EFOLD,?Ar66'f6ld.  af/;.[%j\eopealb, 
Saxon.]  Thrice  repeated;  consisting  of 
three. 
A  threefold  cord  is  not  easily  broken.  Ecclus. 
By  a  threefold  justice  the  world  hath  been  go- 
verned from  the  beginning  by  a  justice  natural,  by 
which  the  parents  and  elders  of  families  governed 
their  children,  in  which  the  obedience  was  called 
natural  piety:  again,  by  a  justice  divine,  drawn  from 
i-helaws  of  God;  and  the  obedience  was  called  con- 
science: and  lastly,  by  a  justice  civil,  begotten  by 
l>oth  the  former;  and  the  obedience  to  this  we  call 
duty.  Raleigh. 

A  threefold  off'ring  to  his  altar  bring, 
A  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar.  ^<>^. 

rHRE'EPENCE,  thrcp'&nse.  n.  s.  [three  and 
pence.]  A  sinail  silver  coin  valyed  at 
thrice  a  penny. 

A  threepence  bow'd  would  hire  ro*, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.  Shakspeare. 

Laying  a  caustick,  I  made  an  escar  the  compass 
of  a  threepence,  and  gave  vent  to  the  matter. 

Wiseman. 
Thre'epenny,   /Ar^p'^n-e.    adj.    [^triobo- 
laris,  Latin.]  Vulgar;  mean. 

Thre'epile,  ^Are^'pile.  ?i.  s.  \^three  and 
/lile.]   An  old  name  for  good  velvet. 

1,  in  my  time,  wore  threepile,  but  am  out  of  ser- 
vice, Shakxpeare. 
Threepi'lkd,  thvi:^'pi\'c].  adj.    Set  with 
a  thick  pile;  in  another  place  it  seems 
to  mean  piled  one  on  another. 

Thou  art  good  velvet;  thou'rt  a  threepiVd  piece; 

I  had  as  lief  be  English  kersey,  as  be  pil'd  as  thou 

art.  Shakspeare. 

TAreept/'(i hyperboles;  spruce  affectation.  Shaksp. 

Threesco're,     thr^^'skore.    adj.    [three 

and  scoi-e.]  Thrice  twenty;  sixty. 

ThreescovTS  and  ten  I  can  remember  well.  Shaksp. 

Their  lives  before  the  flood  were  abbreviated 

after,  and  contracted  unto  hundreds  and  threcscores. 

Brown. 
By  chace  our  long-lived  fathers  earned  their  food; 
Toil  strung  the  nerves,  and  purify'd  the  blood: 


But  we  their  sons,  a  pamper'd  race  of  men. 
Are  dwindled  down  to  threescore  years  and  ten. 

Dryden. 
Threno'dy,  ^Ar^n'o-d^.^^B  n.  s.  [.^■f «»»/<'«."] 

A  song  of  lamentation. 
Thre'shkh,  ^/ir^sh'ur.*"^"  n.  s.  [properly 
thrasher.] 

Here  too  the  thresher  brandishing  his  flail, 
Bespeaks  a  master.  Dodsley. 

Thre'shi-ng,  thvHWln^.  See  To  Thrash. 
The  careful  ploughman  doubting  stands 
Lest  on  the  threshing  floor  his  sheaves  prove  chaff. 

Milton . 
Gideon   was  taken  from  threshing,  as  well  as 
Cincinnatus  from  the  plough,  to  command  armies, 

Locke. 
Thre'shold,  Mr^sh'hold.  n.  s.  [bpepcp- 
alb,  Saxon.]  The  ground  or  step  under 
the  door;   entrance;  gate;  door. 

Fair  marching  forth  in  honourable  wise, 
Him  at  the  threshold  met  she  well  did  enterprize, 

Spenser. 
Many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold, 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within.  Shaksp. 

Not  better 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  V  have  sat  watch 
Uunam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself half-starv'd!  Milt. 

Before  the  starry  threshold  of  Jove's  court 
My  mansion  is,  where  those  immortal  shapes 
Of  bright  aerial  spirits  live  inspher'd 
In  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air.       Milton. 
There  sought  the  queen's  apartment,  stood  before 
The  peaceful  threshold,  and  besieg'd  the  door. 

Dryden, 
Threw,  throd.^^^  The  preterit  oi  throw. 
A  broken  rock  the  force  of  Pyrrhus  threw: 
Full  on  bis  ankle  fell  the  pond'rous  sto»e. 
Burst  the  strong  nerves,  and  crash'd  the  solid  bone. 

Pope. 
Thrice,  Mnse.*^*  adv.  [from  three.] 

1.  Three  times. 

Thrice  he  assay'd  it  from  his  foot  to  draw, 
And  thrice  in  vain  to  draw  it  did  assay, 
It  booted  nought  to  think,  to  rob  hin»  of  his  prey. 

Spenser. 
Thrice  within  this  hour 
I  SAW  him  down ;  thrice  up  again  and  fighting. 

Shakspeare. 
Thrice  did  he  knock  his  iron  teeth;  thrice  howl, 
And  into  frowns  his  wrathful  forehead  rowl 

Cowley. 

2.  A  word  of  amplification. 

Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  intreat  of  you 
To  pardon  me.  Shakspeare. 

Thrice  and  four  times  happy  those 
That  under  Hian  walls  before  their  parents  dy'd. 

Di-yden. 
To  Thbid,  thrid.  v.  a.  [this  is  corrupted 
from  thread;  in  French,  enjiler.]     To 
slide  through  a  narrow  passage. 

Some  thrid  the  mazy  ringlets  of  her  hair. 
Some  hang  upon  the  pendents  of  her  ear.         Pope. 
Thrift,  /■Arifl.*^"  n.  s.  [from  thrive.] 
1.  Profit;  gain;  riches  gotten;  state  of  pros- 
pering. 

He  came  out  with  all  his  clowns,  horst  upon  such 
cart  jades,  and  so  furnished,  as  I  thought  with  my- 
self, if  that  were  thrift,  I  wished  none  of  my  friends 
or  subjects  ever  to  thrive.  Sidnet^. 

Vou  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  worse  than  other. 
And  make  them  dreaded  to  the  doer's  thi-ift. 

Sliakspeare.. 
Had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
1  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thnft, 
That  I  should  be  fortunate.  Shakspeare 

Should  the  poor  be  flatter'd? 
No;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.  Shakspeare 
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2.  Parsimony;  frugality;  good  husbandry. 

The  rest  unable  to  serve  any  longer,  or  willing  to 
fall  to  thrift,  prove  very  good  husbands.       Spenser. 

Out  of  the  present  sparine  and  untimely  thrift, 
there  grow  many  future  inconveniences  and  continu- 
al charge  in  repairing  and  re-edifying  such  imper- 
fect slight-built  vessels.  Raleigh. 

Thus  heaven,  though  aINsuRicicnt,  shows  a  thrift 
In  bis  occonomy,  and  bounds  his  gift.  Dryden. 

3.  A  plant. 
Thri'ftily,  (hr'\Vt^-\h.  adv.  [from  t/irif- 

ty.']   Frugally;  parsimoniously. 

Cromartie  after  fourscore  went  to  his  country- 
house  to  live  thriftily,  and  save  up  money  to  spend 
at  London .  Swift. 

Thri'ftiness,    thni't^-n^s.    n.   s.   [from 
thriftyP\  Frugality;  husbandry. 

If  any  other  place  you  have, 
Which  asks  small  pains,  but  thriftiness  to  save. 

Spenser. 

Some  are  censured  for  keeping  their  own,  whom 

tenderness  how  to  get  honestly  teacheth  tc  spend 

discreetly;  whereas  such  need  no  great //iri/Zmess 

in  preserving  their  own,  who  assume  more  liberty  in 

exacting  from  others.  Wotton. 

Thri'ftless,  thnh'i^s.  adj.  [from  t/irift.'] 

Profuse;  extravagant. 

They  in  idle  pomp  and  wanton  play 
Consumed  had  their  goods  and  thriftless  hours 
And  thrown  themselves  into  these  heavy  stowcrs. 

Spenser. 
He  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame, 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 

Shakspeare- 

Thri'ftv,  Mrlfl'te.  adj.  [irom  t/irifc] 

1.  Frugal;  sparing;  not  profuse;  not  lavish. 

Though  some  men  do,  as  do  they  would, 
Let  thrifty  do,  as  do  they  should.  Tusser. 

Nature  never  lends 
The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence, 
Uut  like  a  thrifty  goddess  she  determines 
Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor, 
Thanks  and  use.  Shakspeare. 

Lest  he  should  neglect  his  studies 
Like  a  young  heir,  the  thrifty  goddess, 
For  fear  young  master  should  be  spoil'd. 
Would  use  him  like  a  younger  child.  Swift. 

I  am  glad  he  has  so  much  youth  and  vigour  left, 
of  which  he  hath  not  been  thrifty;  but  wonder  he 
has  no  more  discretion.  Stvift. 

2.  Well  husbanded. 

I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  sav'd  under  your  father.    Shaksp. 
To  Thrill,  t/nWl*'^^  v.  a.  [bypiian,  Sax. 
drilla,  Swedish.]  To  pierce;  to  bore;  to 
penetrate;  to  drill. 

The  cruel  word  her  tender  heart  so  thriWd, 
That  sudden  cold  did  run  through  every  vein. 

And  stormy  horrour  all  her  senses  fill'd 
With  dying  fit,  that  down  she  fell  for  pain.  Spenser. 

He  pierced  through  his  chaffed  chest 
With  thrilling  point  of  deadly  iron  brand, 
And  lanc'd  his  lordly  heart.  Spenser. 

A  servant,  that  he  bred,  thriWd  with  remorse, 
Oppos'd  against  the  act;  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master.  Shakspeare. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound, 
Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  scat,  the  airy  region  firilling, 
Now  was  almost  won. 
To  think  her  part  was  done.  Milton. 

To  Thrill,  thrW.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  the  quality  of  piercing. 

The  knight  his  thrillani  spear  again  assay'd 
In  his  brass-plated  body  to  emboss.  Spenser. 

With  that  one  of  his  thrilUint  darts  he  threw, 
Headed  with  ire  and  vcngcaljle  despite.      Spenstr. 

2.  To   pierce  or   wound   the  ear  with    a 
sharp  sound. 

The  piteous  maiden,  careful,  coniforticsg^ 


Does  throw  out  thrillit^  shrieks,  and  shrieking  cries. 

Spenser. 
i.  To  feel  a  sharp  tingling  sensation. 
To  seek  sweet  safety  out. 
In  vaults  and  prisons;  and  to  thrill  and  shake, 
Ev'n  at  the  crying  of  our  nation's  crow, 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman.    Shaksp. 
Art  thou  not  liorribly  afraid?  Doth  not  thy  blood 
thrill  at  it?  Shakspeare. 

I.  To  pass  with  a  tingling  sensation. 
A  faint  cold  fear  thrills  through  my  veins. 
That  almost  freezes  up  the  heat  of  life.  Shakspeare 

A  sudden  horror  chill 
Ran  through  each  nerve,  and  IhriWd  in  ev'iy  vein. 

Mdison. 
To  THRIVE,  ///rive.  v.  n.  pret.  throve., 
and  someiimcs  less  properly,  thrived; 
part,  thriven.  [Of  this  word  there  is 
found  no  satisfactory  etymology:  in  the 
northern  dialect  they  use  throdden,  to 
make  gronv;  perhaps  throve  was  the 
original  word,  from  throa^  Islandick,  to 
increase.~^  To  prosper;  to  grow  rich; 
to  advance  in  any  thing  desired. 
The  better  thou  thrivest,  the  gladder  am  I. 

Tusser. 

If  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 

Dismiss  his  power,  he  meant  to  visit  us.  Shakspeare. 

It  grew  amongst  bushes,  where  commonly  plants 

do  not  thrive.  Bacon. 

They  by  vices  thrive, 
Sail  on  smooth  seas,  and  at  their  port  arrive. 

Sandys. 
O  son?  why  sit  we  here,  each  other  viewing 
Idly,  while  Satan,  our  great  author,  thrives 
In  other  worlds,  and  happier  seat  provides 
For  us,  his  offspring  dear?  Milton. 

Those  who  have  resolved  upon  the  thriving  sort 
of  piety,  seldom  embark  all  their  hopes  in  one  bot- 
tom. Decay  of  Piety. 
A  careful  shepherd  not  only  turns  his  flock  into  a 
common  pasture,  but  with  particular  advertence  ob- 
serves the  thriving  of  every  one.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Growth  is  of  the  very  nature  of  some  things:  to 
be  and  to  thrive  is  all  one  with  them;  and  they  know 
no  middle  season  between  their  spring  and  their 
fall.  South. 

Experienc'd  age  in  deep  despair  was  lost. 
To  see  the  rebel  thrive,  the  loyal  crost.        Dryden. 
Seldom  a  thriving  man  turns  his  land  into  money 
to  make  the  greater  advantage.  Locke. 

The  thriven  calves  in  meads  their  food  forsake, 
'  And  render  their  sweet  souls  before  the  plenteous 
rack.  Drydc  ?i. 

A  little  hope but  T  have  none. 

On  air  the  poor  camelions  thrive: 
Deny'd  ev'n  that,  my  love  can  live.  Granville. 

Such  a  care  hath  always  been  taken  of  the  city 
charities,  that  they  have  thriven  and  prospered  gra- 
dually from  their  infancy  down  to  this  very  day. 

.^llerbury. 
In  the  fat  age  of  pleasure,  wealth,  and  ease. 
Sprung  the  rank  weed,  and  thriv''d  with  large  in- 
crease. Pope. 
Diligence  and  humility  is  the  way  to  thrive  in  the 
riches  of  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in  gold. 

Watts. 
Personal  pride,  and  affectation,  a  delight  in  beau- 
ty, and  fondness  of  finery,  are  tempers  that  must 
either  kill  all  religion  in  the  soul,  or  be  themselves 
killed  by  it;  they  can  no  more  thrive  together,  than 
health  and  sickness.  Law. 

Thri'ver,  thvi'vur.*'^^  n.  s.  [from  thrive.'] 
One  that  prospers;  one  that  grows  rich. 
He  had  so  well  improved  that  little  stock  his 
father  left,  as  he  was  like  to  prove  a  thriver  in  the 
end.  Hayward. 

Thri'vingly,    rAri'v!ng-ld.    adv.    [from 

thriving.']  In  a  prosperous  way. 
Thro*,  thvdo.    Contracted  by  barbarians 
from  throng-h. 


What  thankt  can  wretched  fugitives  rrtum, 
Who,  scatter'd  t/iro'  the  world,  in  exile  mourn? 

Dryden. 
««    n.    a.    [bpote, 


rHROAT,    Mr6te.   »o*  «* 

ftpoca.  Sax.] 
.  The  forepart  of  the  neck;  the  passages 
of  nutriment  and  breath. 

The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill  uttering  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Wherefore  could  1  not  pronounce,  amen? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen 
Stuck  in  my  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Larissa's  gutturals  convuls'd  his  throat; 
He  smooth'd  his  voice  to  the  Bizautine  note.  Harte 

2.  The  main  road  of  any  place. 
Her  honour  and  her  courage  try'd. 

Calm  and  intrepid  in  the  very  throat 

Of  sulphurous  war,  on  Tenier's  dreadful  field. 

Thomson. 

3.  To  cut  the  Throat.    To  murder;  to 
kill  by  violence. 

These  bred  up  amongst  the  Englishmen,  when 

they  become  kern,  are  made  more  fit  to  cut  their 

throats.  Spenser, 

A  trumpeter  that  was  made  prisoner,  when  the 

soldiers  were  about  to  cut  his  throat,  says.  Why 

should  you  kill  a  man  that  kills  nobody?  L^ Estrange. 

Thro'atpipe,  /Arote'pipc.    ?i.  s.  [^throat 

and  fiific]  The  wcason;  the  windpipe. 

Thro'atwort,  Mrote'wiirt.  n.  s.  [^throat 

and  wort;  digitalis.,  Lat.]   A  plant. 
To  Throb,  thvoh.*^^  v.  n.  [from  ^o^vQuij 
Minshew  and  Junius;  formed  in  imita- 
tion   of  the   sound.    Skinner;    perhaps 
contracted  from  throw  u}i.] 

1 .  To  heave;  to  beat;  to  rise  as  the  breast 
with  sorrow  or  distress. 

Here  may  bis  head  live  on  my  throbbing  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

My  heart  throbs  to  know  one  thing: 
Shall  Banquo's  issue  ever  reign?  Shakspeare. 

'Twas  the  clash  of  swords;  my  troubled  heart 
Is  so  cast  down,  and  sunk  amidst  its  sorrows. 
It  throbs  with  fear,  and  akes  at  every  sound.  Mdis. 

How  that  warm'd  me!  How  my  (/iro66ing  heart 
Leapt  to  the  image  of  my  father's  joy, 
When  you  shall  strain  me  in  your  folding  arms! 

Smith. 

2.  To  beat;  to  palpitate. 
In  the  depending  orifice  there  was  a  throbbing  of 

the  arterial  blood,  as  in  an  aneurism,  the  blood 
being  choaked  in  by  the  contused  flesh.     Wiseman. 
Throb,   throb,   n.    s.    [from    the    verb.] 
Heave;  beat;  stroke  of  palpitation. 

She  sigh'd  from  bottom  of  her  wounded  breast, 
And  after  many  bitter  throbs  did  throw. 
With  lips  full  pale,  and  fault'ring  tongue  opprest. 

Spenser-  . 
Thou  talk'st  like  one  who  never  felt 
Th'  impatient  throbs  and  longings  of  a  soul 
That  pants  and  reaches  after  distant  good.  ,/idMson. 
Throe,  thro.'^^^  *88  „   g    [from  %jiopjan, 

to  suffer.,  Saxon.] 
1.  The    pain   of  travail;   the   anguish  of 
bringing  children:  it  is  likewise  written 
throw. 

Lucina  lent  not  me  her  bed. 

But  took  me  in  my  throes.  Shakspeare. 

His  perswasive  and  practical  tract,  which  was 

exceeding  agreeable  to  his  desires,  cost  him  most 

t/iroes  and  pangs  of  birth.  Fell. 

My  womb  pregnant  and  now  excessive  grown, 
Prodigious  motion  felt  and  rueful  throes.      Milton. 

Not  knowing  'twas  my  labour,  I  complain 
Of  sudden  shootings,  and  of  grinding  pain. 
My  throes  come  thicker,  and  my  cries  increas'd. 

Dryden- 

Reflect  on  that  day,  when  earth  shall  be  again  in 

travail  with  her  sous,  and  at  one  fruitful  throe  bring 
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forth  all  the  generations  of  learned  and  unlearned, 
noble  and  ignoble  dust.  Rogers. 

2.  Any  extreme  agony;  the  final  and  mor- 
tal struggle. 

0  maul  Lave  mind  of  that  most  bitter  throe. 
For  as  the  tiee  does  fall,  so  lies  it  ever  low.  Spenser. 

To  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  with  other  incident  throes, 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uucertain  voyage,  1  will  do 
Some  kiuduess  to  them.  Shakspeare. 

To  Throe,  thvo.  v-  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  in  agonies. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye  and  cheek  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee,  and  a  birth,  indeed. 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield.  Shakspeare. 

Throne,  thibne.*^'^  n.  s.  [thronus,  Latin; 

).  A  royal  seat;  the  seat  of  a  king. 
Boundless  intemperauce  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Slutkspeare. 

Th'  eternal  Fathei  from  his  throne  beheld 
Their  multitude.  Milton. 

Stoneheiige,  once  thought  a  temple,  you  have 
found 
A  throne  where  kings  were  crown'd.  Dryden. 

We  have  now  upon  the  throne  a  king  willing  and 
able  to  coiTCCt  the  abuses  of  the  age.       Davenant. 
2.  The  seat  of  a  bishop. 

Bishops  preached  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  stand- 
ing, having  not  as  yet  assumed  the  state  of  a  throne. 

.iyliffe. 

To  Throne,  Mrone.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  enthrone;  to  set  on  a  royal  seat. 

They  have,  as  who  have  not,  whom  their  great 

stars 

TAron'd  and  set  high?  Shakspeare. 

True  image  of  the  father,  whether  throned 
In  the  bosom  of  bliss  and  light  of  light. 
Conceiving  or  remote  from  heav'n,  enshrin'd 
In  fleshly  tabernacle  and  human  form  JMilton. 

HetAron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline.  Pope. 
Throng,  ^Arong.*^^  n.  s.  r¥)fian5,  Saxon; 
from  ftjiinjan,  to  /zress.]    A  crowd;  a 
multitude  pressing  against  each  other. 

Let  us  on  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives: 
We  are  enow  yet  living  in  the  field. 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs.  Shaksp. 

A  throng 
Of  thick  short  sobs  in  thundViiig  vollies  float, 
And  roul  themselves  over  her  lubrick  throat 
In  panting  murmurs.  Crashaw. 

This  book,  the  image  of  his  mind. 
Will  make  his  name  not  hard  to  find, 
I  wish  the  throng  of  great  and  good 
Made  it  less  eas'ly  understood.  Waller. 

With   studious  thought  observ'd  th'  illustrious 
throng, 
In  nature's  order  as  they  pass'd  along; 
Their  names,  their  fates.  Dryden. 

To  Throng,  throng,  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  crowd;  to  come  in  tumultu- 
ous multitudes. 

1  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak.  Shakspeare. 

His  mother  could  not  longer  bear  the  agitations 
of  so  many  passions  as  thronged  upon  her,  but  fell 
upon  his  neck,  crying  out.  My  son!  Tatltr. 

To  Throng,  /Arong.  v.  a.  To  oppress  or 
incommode  with  crowds  or  tumults. 

I'll  say,  thou  bast  gold: 
Thou  wilt  be  throng''d  too  shortly.  Shakspeare. 

The  multitude  throng  thee  and  press  thee.     Luke. 
All  access  was  thronged,  the  gates 
Thick  swarm'd.  Jililton, 

Thko'stle,  Mios'sI.*"^  *^*  n.  s.  [ftpoptle, 
Saxon.J  The  thrushj  a  sma  i  singing 
bird, 


The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quill.  Shakspeare. 

Tlic  blackbird  and  throstle  with  their  melodious 
voices  bid  welcome  to  the  chearful  spring.     Walton. 
Thro'ttle,    ?Ar6t'tl.*«"   ^^'^   "•   «•    [from 
throat.]  The  windpipe;  the  larinx. 

At  the  upper  extreme  it  hath  no  larinx  or  throttle 

to  qualify  the  sound.  Brown. 

To  Thro'ttle,  Mrot'tl.  'v.  a.   [from  the 

noun.]    To  choke;  to  suffocate;  to  kill 

by  stopping  the  breath. 

1  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Make  periods  in  the  midst  of  sentences. 
Throttle  their  practis'd  accents  in  their  fears. 
And,  in  conclusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off.  Shaksp. 

As  when  Antajus  in  Irassa  strove 
With  Jove's  Alcides,  and  oft  foii'd  still  rose, 
Receiving  from  his  mother  earth  new  strength. 
Fresh  from  his  fall  and  fiercer  grapple  join'd. 
Throttled  at  length  in  th'  air,  espir'd  and  fell.   J\Iilt. 

His  throat  half  throttled  with  corrupted  phlegm 
And  breathing  through  his  jaws  a  belching  steam . 

Dryden. 

The  throttling  quinsey  'tis  my  star  appoints. 
And  rheumatism  I  send  to  rack  the  joints.     Dryden. 

Throttle  thyself  with  an  ell  of  strong  tape. 
For  thou  hast  not  a  groat  to  atone  for  a  rape.  Sicift. 

Throve,  Mrove.  The  preterit  oi  thrive. 
England  never  throve  so  well,  nor  was  there  ever 
brought  into  England  so  great  an  increase  of  wealth 
since.  Locke. 

Through,  Mrod.^"  fire/i.  [bufih,    Sax. 
door,  Dutch;  durch,  German.] 

1.  From  end  to  end  of;  along  the  whole 
mass  or  compass. 

He  hath  been  so  successful  with  common  heads, 
that  he  hath  led  their  belief  throvgh  all  the  works 
of  nature.  Brown. 

A  simplicity  shines  through  all  he  writes.    Dryd. 

Fame  of  th'  asserted  sea  through  Europe  blown. 
Made  France  and  Spain  ambitious  of  his  love.  Dryd. 

2.  Noting  passage. 

Through  the  gate  of  iv'17  he  dismiss'd 
His  valiant  offspring.  Dryden. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  I  removed  the 
prism  out  of  the  sun's  light,  and  looking //ifowo:/t  it 
upon  the  hole  shining  by  the  light  of  the  clouds  be- 
yond it.  JsTewton. 

3.  By  transmission. 

Through  these  hands  this  science  has  passed  with 
great  applause.  Temple. 

Material  things  are  presented  only  through  their 
senses;  they  have  a  real  influx  on  these,  and  all 
real  knowledge  of  material  things  is  conveyed  into 
the  understanding  through  their  senses.        Cheyne. 

4.  By  means  of;  by  agency  of;  in  conse- 
quence of. 

The  strong  though  pleasure  soonest  falls,  the 

weak  through  smart.  Spenser. 

Sometliing  you  may  deserve  of  him  through  me. 

Shakspeare. 

By  much  slothfulness  the  building  decayeth,  and 

through  idleness  of  the  hands  the  house  droppeth 

through.  Ecclesiasticus. 

You  will  not  make  this  a  general  rule  to  debar 

such  from  preaching  the  gospel,  as  have  through 

infirmity  fallen.  Whitgift. 

Some  through  ambition,  or  through  thirst  of  gold, 

Have  slain  their  brothers,  and  their  country  sold. 

Dryden. 
To  him,  to  him  'tis  giv'n 
Passion  and  care,  and  anguish  to  destroy: 
Through  him  soft  peace,  and  plenitude  of  joy 
Perpetual  o'er  the  world  redeem'd  shall  flow.  Pi  ior. 

Through,  thrdo.*^^  adv. 
I.  From  one  end  or  side  to  the  other. 
You'd  be  so  lean,  that  blasts  of  January 
Would  blow  you  through  and  through-   Shakspeare. 
Inquire  how  metal  may  be  tinged  through  and 
through,  and  with  what,  and  into  what  colours' 

Bacon. 


Pointed  satire  runs  him  through  and  throvgh. 

Oldham. 
To  understand  the  mind  of  him   that  writ,  is  to 
read  the  whole  letter  through,  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  Locke. 

2.  To  the  end  of  any  thing;  to  the  ulti- 
mate purpose;  to  the  final  conclusion. 

Every  man  brings  such  a  degree  of  this  light  into 
{he  world  with  him,  that  though  it  canuol  bring  him 
to  heaven,  yet  it  will  carry  Lini  so  fai-,  that  if  he 
follows  it  faithfully  he  shallmeet  with  another  light, 
which  shall  carry  him  quite  (/iroug/i.  South. 

Thro'ughbred,  i/ivdobrM.adj.  [^through 
and  bredy  commonly  thoroughbred.] 
Completely  educated;  completely 
taught. 

A  through-bred  soldier  weighs  all  present  circum- 
stances and  all  possible  coiiiinjients.  Grew. 
Throughli'ghted,      throo-i'i'iM.      adj. 
[through  and  light.]  Lighted  on   both 
sides. 

That  the  best  pieces  be  placed  where  are  the 
fewest  lights;  therefore  not  only  rooms  windowed  on 
both  ends,  called  throughlighted ,  but  with  two  or 
more  windows  on  the  same  side,  are  enemies  to  this 
art.  Wotton, 

Thro'ughly,  throd'l^.  adv.  [from 
through.  It  is  commonly  written  tho- 
roughly, as  coming  from  thorough.] 

1 .  Completely;  fully;  entirely;  wholly. 

The  sight  so  throughly  him  dismay'd, 
That  nought  but  death  before  his  eyes  he  saw. 

Spenser. 

For  bed  then  next  they  were. 
All  throughly  satisfied  with  compleat  cheaie. 

Chapman. 

Rice  must  be  throughly  boiled  in  respect  of  its 
hardness.  Bacon. 

No  less  wisdom  than  what  made  the  world  can 
throughly  understand  so  vast  a  design.      Tillotson. 

2.  Without  reserve;  sincerely. 

Though  it  be  somewhat  singular  for  men  truly 
and  throughly  to  live  up  to  the  principles  of  their 
religion,  yet  singularity  in  this  is  a  singular  com- 
mendation. Tillotson. 

Througho'ut,  rAroo-oiit'.  fire/i.  [through 
and  out.]  Quite  through;  in  every  part 
of. 

Thus  it  fareth  even  clean  throughout  the  whole 
controversy,  about  that  discipline  which  is  so  ear- 
nestly urged.  Hooker. 

There  followed  after  the  defeat  an  avoiding  of 
all  Spanish  fagtes  throughout  Ireland.  Bacon. 

O  for  a  cl!^  of  thunder,  as  loud 
As  to  be  heard  tltroughout  the  universe, 
To  tell  the  world  the  fact,  and  to  applaud  it! 

Ben  Jonson. 

Impartially  inquire  how  we  have  behaved  our- 
selves throughout  the  course  of  this  long  war. 

.dtterbury. 

Througho'ut,  fhv66-6u'J.  adv.  Eveiy 
where;  in  every  part. 

Subdue  it,  and  throughout  dominion  hold 
Over  fish  of  the  sea,  aud  fowl  of  the  air.      JMilton. 

His  youth  and  age 
All  of  a  piece  throughout,  aud  all  divine.    Dryden. 

Thhoughpa'ced,         throo'piiste.        adj. 

[through  and  pace.  J  Peilcct;  complete. 

He  is  very  dextrous  in  puzzling  others,  if  they  be 

not  throughpacti  speculators  in  those  great  theories. 

More. 
To  Throw,  thxb.  v.  a.  pret.  threw;  part. 

pass,  thrown.  [Spapan,  Saxon.] 
1.  To  fling;  to  cast;  to   send  to  a  distant 
place  by  any  projectile  force. 

Preianes  threw  down  upon  the  Turks  fire  and 
scalding  oil.  Knolles. 

Shimei  threio  stones  at  him,  and  cast  dust. 

2  SamutI, 
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A  poor  wldotr  threw  id  two  mitps,  which  make  a 
farthing.  Mark. 

He  fell 
From  heav'n,  they  fablcvl,  thrown  by  angry  Jove 
Sheer  o'er  the  crystal  battlements.  Millon. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  Diuch  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 
will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind.     Decay  of  Piety. 

Ariosto,  in  his  voyage  of  Astolpho  to  the  moon, 
has  a  fine  allegory  of  two  swans,  who,  when  time 
had  thrown  the  writings  of  many  poets  into  the  river 
of  oblivion,  were  ever  in  a  readiness  to  secure  the 
best,  and  bear  them  aloft  into  the  temple  of  immor- 
tality. Dryden. 

When  Ajax   strives  some  rock's  vast  weight  to 
throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  slow. 

Pope. 

The  air-pump,  barometer,  and  quadrant,  were 
thrown  out  to  those  busy  spirits,  as  tubs  and  barrels 
are  to  a  whale,  that  he  may  let  the  ship  sail  on, 
while  he  diverts  himself  with  those  innocent  amuse- 
ments. Spectator. 

2.  To  toss;  to  put  with  any  violence  or  tu- 
mult. It  always  comprises  the  idea  of 
haste,  force,  or  negligence. 

To  threats  the  stubborn  sinner  ofl  is  hard, 
Wrapp'd  in  his  crimes,  against  the  storm  prepar'd; 
But  when  the  milder  beams  of  mercy  play. 
He  melts,  and  throics  his  cumb'rous  cloak  away. 

Dryden. 

The  only  means  for  bringing  France  to  our  con- 
ditions, is  to  throw  in  multitudes  upon  them,  and 
overpower  them  with  numbers.  .Addison. 

Labour  casts  the  humours  into  their  proper  chan- 
cels, throws  off  redundancies,  and  helps  nature. 

Spectator. 

Make  room  for  merit,  by  throwing  down  the 
worthless  and  depraved  part  of  mankind  from  those 
conspicuous  stations  to  which  they  have  been  ad- 
vanced. Spectator. 

The  island  Inarime  contains,  within  the  compass 
of  eighteen  miles,  a  wonderful  variety  of  hills, 
vales,  rocks,  fiuitful  plains,  and  barren  mountains, 
all  thrown  together  in  a  most  romantick  confusion. 

Berkley  to  Pope. 

3.  To  lay  carelessly,  or  in  haste. 

His  majesty  departed  to  his  chamber,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  bed,  lamenting  with  much  passion, 
and  abundance  of  tears,  the  loss  of  an  excellent  ser- 
vant. Clarendon 

At  fU'  approach  of  night 
On  the  first  friendly  bank  he  throws  him  down, 
Or  rests  bis  head  upon  a  rock  till  morn.      Mdison, 

4.  To  venture  at  dice. 

Learn  more  than  thou  trowest^ 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest.  W       Shakspeare. 

5.  To  cast;  to  strip;  to  put  off. 

There  the  snake  throws  the  cnameli'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.  Shakspeare. 

6.  I  o  emit  in  any  careless  or  vehement 
manner. 

To  arms;  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  king  Henry's  teeth.       Shaksp. 

One  of  the  Greek  erator's  antagonists,  reading 
over  the  oration  that  procured  his  banishment,  and 
seeing  his  friends  admire  it,  asked  them,  if  they 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading,  how 
much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed  if  they 
had  heard  him  actually  throwing  out  such  a  storm 
of  eloquence.  Mdison. 

There  is  no  need  to  throic  words  of  contempt  on 
such  a  practice;  the  very  description  of  it  carries 
reproof.  ^'"''s 

7.  To  spread  in  haste. 

O'er  his  fair  limbs  a  flow'ry  vest  he  threw, 
And  issued  like  a  God  to  mortal  view.  Pope. 

8.  To  overturn  in  wiestling. 

If  the  sinner  shall  not  only  wrestle  with  this  an- 
gel, but  throwhim  too,  and  win  so  complete  a  vic- 
tory over  his  conscience,  that  all  these  considerations 
shall  be  able  to  strike  no  teirour  into  his  mind,  he 
h  too  strong  for  grace.  Sovih. 
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9.  To  drive;  to  send  by  force. 

Myself  distresf,  an  exile  and  unknown, 
Debarr'd  from  Europe,  and  from  Asia  thrown, 
In  Libyan dcsarts  wander  thus  alone.  Dryden. 

When  seamen  are  throtcn  upon  any  unknown 
coast  in  America,  they  never  venture  upon  the  fruit 
of  any  tree,  unless  they  observe  it  marked  witli  the 
pecking  of  birds.  Addison. 

Poor  youth!   how    canst  thou    throw  him   from 
thee? 
Lucia,  thou  know'st  not  half  the  love  he  bears  thee. 

Mdison. 

10.  To  make  to  act  at  a  distance. 
Thrmc  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello, 

Even  till  we  make  th'  aerial  blue 

An  indistinct  regard.  Shakspeare. 

1 1.  To  repose. 

In  time  of  temptation  be  not  busy  to  dispute,  but 
rely  upon  the  conclusion,  and  throw  yourself  upon 
God,  and  contend  not  with  him  but  in  prayer. 

Taylor. 

12.  To  change  by  any  kind  of  violence. 

A  new  title,  or  an  unsuspected  success,  throxpsiis 
out  of  ourselves,  and  in  a  manner  desti'oys  our  iden- 
tity. Addison. 

To  throw  his  language  more  out  of  prose,  Homer 
affects  the  compound  epithets.  Pope. 

13.  To  turn.   [_tornure.,  Latin.]    As  balls 
throivn  in  a  lathe.  Ainsivorth. 

1  4.  To  Throw  away.  To  lose;  to  spend  in 
vain. 

He  warns  'em  to  avoid  the  courts  and  camps, 
Where  dilatory  fortune  plays  the  jilt 
With  the  brave,  noble,  honest,  gallant  man, 
To  throw  herself  airay  on  fools  and  knaves.  Otway. 

In  vain  on  study  time  away  we  thrmn. 
When  we  forbear  to  act  the  things  we  know. 

Denham. 

A  man  had  better  throw  away  his  care  upon  any 
thing  else  than  upon  a  garden  on  wet  or  moist 
ground.  Temple. 

Had  we  but  lasting  youth  and  time  to  spare. 
Some  might  be  thrown  away  on  fame  and  war. 

Dryden 

He  sigh'd,  breath'd  short,  and  would  have  spoke, 
But  was  too  fierce  to  throw  away  the  time.     Dryd." 

The  next  in  place  and  punishment  are  they 
Who  prodigally  throw  their  souls  away; 
Fools  who,  repining  at  their  wretched  state, 
And  loathing  anxious  life,  suborn 'd  their  fate. 

Dryden. 

In  poetry  the  expression  beautifies  the  design:  if 
it  be  vicious  or  unpleasing,  the  cost  of  colouring  is 
thrown  away  upon  it.  Dryden. 

The  well-meaning  man  should  rather  consider 
what  opportunities  he  has  of  doing  good  to  his  coun- 
try, than  throw  away  his  time  in  deciding  the  rights 
of  princes.  Mdison. 

She  threw  axvay  her  money  upon  roaring  bullies 
that  went  about  the  streets.  ^rbuthnot. 

15.  To  Throw  aivay.  To  reject. 

He  that  will  throw  away  a  good  book  because  not 
gilded,  is  more  curious  to  please  bis  eye  than  under- 
standing. Taylor. 

16.  To  Throw  6y.  To  reject;  to  lay  aside 
as  of  no  use. 

It  can  but  shew 
Like  one  of  Juno's  disguises;  and. 
When  things  succeed,  be  thruwnby,  or  let  fall. 

Ben  Jonson. 

He  that  begins  to  have  any  doubt  of  his  tenets, 

received  without  examination,  ought,  in  reference 

to  that  question,  to  throw  wholly  by  all  his  former 

notions.  Locke. 

17.  To   Throw   down.     To   subvert;   to 
overturn. 

Must  one  rash  word,  th'  infirmity  of  age, 
Throw  down  the  merit  of  my  better  years; 
This  the  reward  of  a  whole  life  of  service!  Jiddison. 

18.  7'oThkow  'jff.  To  expel. 

The  salts  and  oils  in  die  animal  body,  as  soon  as 
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they  putrefy,  arc  (Arotrn  o^,  or  produce  mortal  dis- 
tempers. JlrhMthnot. 

19.  To  Throw  off.  To  reject;  to  discard; 
as,  to  tiirow  ofi'an  acquaintance. 

'TwouW  be  better 
Conldyou  provoke  him  to  give  you  th'  occasion, 
And  then  to  throw  him  off.  Dryden. 

Can  there  be  any  reason  why  the  household  of 
God  alone  should  throw  off  M  that  orderly  itc|>rii- 
dence  and  duty,  by  which  all  other  houses  are  Itst 
governed.'  Sprat. 

20.  To  Throw  ou^  To  exert;  to  briiiij 
forth  into  act. 

She  throws  out  thrilling  shrieks,  and  shrieking 
cries.  Spenser. 

The  gods  in  bounty  work  up  storms  about  us. 
That  give  mankind  occasion  to  exert 
Their  hidden  strength,  and  throw  out  into  practice 
Virtues  which  shun  the  day.  Mdison. 

21.  To  Throw  out.  To  distance;  to  leave 
behind. 

When  e'er  did  Juba,  or  did  Fortius,  show 
A  virtue  that  has  cast  me  at  a  distance. 
And  thrown  me  out  in  the  pursuits  of  honour? 

Mdison, 

22.  To  Throw  out.   To  eject;  to  expel. 
The  other  two  whom  they  had  throtcn  out,  they 

were  content  should  enjoy  their  exile  Swift. 

23.  To  Throw  out.  To  reject;  to  ex- 
clude. 

The  oddness  of  the  proposition  taught  others  to 
reflect  a  liUle;  and  the  bill  was  thrown  out.    Swift. 

24.  To  Thkow  u/i.  To  resign  angrily. 
Bad  games  are  throtcn  up  too  soon. 

Until  they're  never  to  be  won.  Hudibras. 

Experienced  gamesters  throw  up  their  cards  when 
they  know  the  game  is  in  the  enemy's  hand,  with- 
out unnecessary  vexation  in  playing  it  out.     ^ddis. 

Life  we  must  not  part  with  foolishly:  it  must  not 
be  thrown  tip  in  a  pet,  nor  sacrificed- to  a  quarrel. 

Collier. 

25.  To  Throw  ufi.  To  emit;  to  eject;  to 
bring  up. 

Judge  of  the  cause  by  the  substances  the  patient 
throws  up.  ^rbuthmU 

2  6.  This  is  one  of  the  words  which  is  used 
with  great  latitude;  but  in  all  its  uses, 
whether  literal  or  figurative,  it  retains 
from  its  primitive  meaning  some  notion 
of  haste  or  violence. 

To  Throw,  thro.^^*  *^^  v.  n. 

1 .  To  perform  the  act  of  casting. 

2.  To  cast  dice. 

3.  To  Throw  about.  To  cast  about;  to 
try  expedients. 

Now  unto  despair  I  'gin  to  grow, 
And  mean  for  better  wind  about  to  throw.  Spenser. 
Throw,  t/iro.  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  cast;  the  act  of  casting  or  throwing. 

The  top  he  tore 
From  off  a  huge  rocke;  and  so  right  a  throw 
Made  at  our  ship,  that  just  before  the  prow 
It  overflew  and  fell.  Chaprtuin. 

He  heav'd  a  stone,  and  rising  to  the  throw 
He  sent  it  in  a  whirlwind  at  the  foe: 
'  A  tow'r  assaulted  by  so  rude  a  stroke, 
Wit^  all  its  lofty  battlements  had  shook.    Mdison. 

2.  A  cast  of  dice;  the  manner  in  which 
the  dice  fall  when  they  are  cast. 

If  Hercules  and  Lichas  play  at  dice 
Which  is  the  better  man,  the  greater  threw 
May  turn  by  fortune  From  the  weaker  band: 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page.  Shakspeare- 

If  they  err  finally,  it  is  like  a  man's  missing  his 
cast  when  he  throws  dice  for  his  life;  bis  being,  his 
happiness,  and  all  is  involved  in  the  eiTOur  of  one 
throw.  South. 

Suppose  any  particular  order  of  the  alphabet  to 
be  assigned,  and  the  twenty-four  letters  cast  at  a 
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venture,  so  as  to  fall  Id  a  line;  it  is  many  million  of 
millioDS  odds  to  one  against  any  single  throw,  that 
the  assigned  order  will  not  be  cast.  Bentley. 

The  world,  where  lucky  throws  to  blockheads 
fall, 
Knaves  know  the  game,  and  honest  men  pay  all. 

Young. 

3.  The  space  to  which  any  things  is  thrown. 

Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I've  tumbled  past  the  throw;  and  in  his  praise 
Have,  almost,  staiiip'd  the  leasing.         Shakspeare. 

The  Sirenuni  Scopuli  are  sharp  rocks  that  stand 
about  a  stone's  throw  from  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  Addison. 

4.  Stroke;  blow. 
So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 

On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold, 

Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws.  Spemer. 

5.  Effort;  violent  sally. 

Your  youth  admires 
The  throws  and  swellings  of  a  Roman  soul; 
Cato's  bold  flights,  the  extravagance  of  virtue. 

Addison. 

6.  The  agony  of  childbirth;  in  this  sense 
it  is  written  throe.   St-e  Throe. 

The  most  pregnant  wit  in  the  world  never  brings 
forth  any  thing  great  without  some  pain  and  travail, 
pangs  and  throtrs  before  the  delivery  South. 

But  when  the  mother's  throws  begin  to  come, 
'The  creature,  pent  wi»hin  the  narrow  room, 
Breaks  his  blind  prison.  Dryden. 

Say,  my  friendship  wants  him 
To  help  me  bring  to  light  a  manly  birth, 
Which  to  the  wond'ring  world  I  shall  disclose, 
Or,  if  he  fail  me,  perish  in  my  throws.         Dryden. 
Thro'wer,  thvo'iir.^^  n.  s.  [from  throtu.^ 
One  that  throws. 

Fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower  out 
Of  my  poor  babe.  Shakspeare. 

Thrum,  rArdm.*^^ n.  s. \^thraum, Islandick. 
the  end  of  any  thing.] 

1.  The  ends  of  weavers*  threads. 

2.  Any  coarse  yarn. 

There's  her  (Arum  hat,  and  her  muffler  too. 

Shakspeare. 
O  fates,  come,  come, 
Cut  thread  and  thrum, 

Quail,  crush,  conclude  and  quell.       Shakspeare. 

All  moss  hath  here  and  there  little  stalks,  besides 

the  low  thrum.  Bacon. 

Would  our  t/irum-capp'd  ancestors  find  fault 
For  want  of  sugai^tongs,  or  spoons  for  salt.'      King. 
To  Thrum,  ^Anlm.   v.  a.    To  grate;   to 
play  coarsely. 

Blunderbusses  planted  in  every  loop  hole,  go  off 
constantly  at  the  squeaking  of  a  fiddle  and  the  thrum- 
ming of  a  guitar.  Dryden 
Thiivsh,  t/nush*^^  n.  s.  [ftpipc,  Saxon; 
turdut,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  singing  bird. 

Of  singing  birds  tliey  have  linnets,  goldfinches, 
blackbirds,  and  thrushes.  Carew. 

Pain,  and  a  fine  thrush,  have  been  severally  en- 
deavouring to  call  off  my  attention;  but  both  in  vain. 

Pope. 

2.  [from  thrust:  as  we  say,  a  fiush;  a 
breaking  out.]  By  this  name  are  called 
small,  round  superficial  ulcerations, 
wluch  appear  first  in  the  mouth;  but  as 
th(^y  proceed  from  the  obstruction  of  the 
emissaries  of  the  saliva,  by  the  lentor 
and  viscosity  of  the  humour,  they  may 
afft-r.i  every  pan  of  the  alimentary  duct, 
cx;.(-pt  the  thi„k  guts:  they  are  just  the 
same,  in  the  inward  parts  as  scabs  in  the 
skin,  and  fall  off  from  the  inside  of  the 


proach  to  a  white  colour  the  less  dan- 
gerous. Arhuthnot. 
To  Thrust,  rArist.  v.  a.  [trusiio,  Lat.] 

1.  To  push  any  thing  into  matter,  or  be- 
tween close  bodies. 

Thrust  ia  thy  sickle,  and  reap.  Revelation. 

2.  To   push;  to   move  with   violence;  to 
drive.  It  is  used  of  persons  or  things. 

They  should  not  only  not  be  thrust  out,  but  also 
have  estates  and  grants  of  their  lands  new  made  to 
them.  Spenser. 

When  the  king  comes,  offer  him  no  violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force.    Shaksp. 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  pubiick  streets. 

Shakspeare. 

^Vhen  the  ass  saw  the  angel,  she  thru.H  herself 

unto  the  wall,  and  crusht  Balaam's  foot.  ^Yumbers. 

On  this  condition  will  I  make  a  covenant  with 

you,  that  1  may  thrust  out  all  your  right  eyes. 

1  SamttW. 
She  caught  him  by  the  feet;  but  Gehazi  came 
near  to  thrust  her  away.  2  Kings. 

The  prince  shall  not  take  of  the  people's  inherit- 
ance, by  oppression  to  thrust  them  out.  Isaiah. 
Thou  Capernaum,  which  art  exalted  to  heaven, 
shall  be  thnist  down  to  hell.  Luke. 
Rich,  then  lord  chancellor,  a  man  of  quick  and 
lively  delivery  of  speech,  but  as  of  mean  birth  so 
prone  to  thrust  forwards  the  ruin  of  great  persons, 
in  this  maaner  spake.                               Hayward. 

They 
In  hate  of  kings  shall  cast  anew  the  frame. 
And  thrust  out  Collatine  that  bore  their  name. 

Dryden. 
To  justify  his  threat,  he  thrusts  aside 
The  crowd  of  centaurs,  and  redeems  the  bride. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  stab. 
Phineas  thrust  both  of  them  through,    lumbers. 

4.  To  compress. 
He  thuist  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 

dew  out  of  it.  Judges. 

5.  To  impel;  to  urge. 
We  make  guilty  of  our  disasters  the  sun,  the 

moon,  and  stars,  as  we  were  villains  on  necessity, 
and  all  that  we  are  evil  in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  To  obtrude;  to  intrude. 
Who's  there,  I  say.'  How  dare  you  thrust  your- 
selves 

Into  my  private  meditations.  Shakspeare. 

I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears.  Shakspeare. 

Should  he  not  do  as  rationally,  who  took  phy- 
sick  from  any  one  who  had  taken  on  himself  the 
name  of  physician,  or  thrust  himself  into  that  em- 
ployment.=  Locke 

To  Thrust,  thriist.  v.  n. 

1.  To  make  a  hostile  push;  to  attack  with 
a  pointed  weapon. 

2.  To  squeeze  in;  to  put  himself  into  any 
place  by  violence. 

I'll  be  a  Spartan  while  I  live  on  earth; 
But,  when  in  heav'n,  I'll  stand  next  Hercules, 
And  thrust  between  my  father  and  the  god.    Dryd. 

3.  To  intrude. 
Not  all, 

Who  like  intruders  thrust  into  their  service, 
Participate  their  sacred  influence.  Roice. 

4.  To  push  forward;  to  come  violently;  to 
throng;  to  press. 

Young,  old,  thrust  there, 

In  mighty  concourse.  Chapman. 

The  miserable  men  which  shrunk  from  the  work 

were  again  beaten  forward,  and  presently  slain,  and 

fresh  men  still  thrust  on.  Knolles. 


bowels  like  a  crust:  the  nearer  they  ap-  jThrust,  thrust.*^^  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
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1.  Hostile  attack  with  any  pointed  weapon. 

Zelmane  hearkening  to  no  more,  began  with  such 

witty  fury  to  pui-sue  him  with  blows  and  Ihi-usts, 

that  nature  and  virtue  commanded  him  to  look  to 

his  safety.  Sidney. 

That  thi-ust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed. 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st. 

Shakspeare. 
Polites  Pynhus  with  his  lance  pursues, 
And  often  reaches,  and  his  f/irusti  renews.  Dryden. 
I.  Assault;  attack. 

There   is  one    thrust  at  your  pure,  pretended 
mechanism.  More. 

T  HRv'sTEB,  thr'iisi'tr.^^  n.  s. [from  thrust.^ 

He  that  thrusts. 
Thru'stle,  r/iriis'sl.  n.  s.  [from  (hrusA,2 
The  thrush;  the  throstle. 

No  th~ustles  shrill  the  bramble-bush  forsake; 
No  chirping  lark  the  welkin  sheen  invokes.      Gay. 

To  Thkyfa'llow,  Ihr'i-ldVio.  v.  a.  [^thrice 
undfa/low.']  To  give  the  third  plough- 
ing i'l  sunnner, 

ThryfuUcw  betime  for  destroying  her  weed, 
Lest  thistle  and  docke  fal  a  blooming  and  seed. 

Tutstr. 
THUMB,  f/(iim.3*7  n.  s.  [%uma,  Saxon.] 
The  short   strong  finger  answermg  to 
the  other  four. 

Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 

Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  come.      SluJcspeare. 

When  he  is  dead  you  will  wear  him  in  thumb 

rings,  as  the  Turks  did  Scanderbeg.  Dryden. 

Every  man  in  Turkey  is  of  some  trade:  Sultan 

Achmet   was  a  maker  of  ivory  rings,  which  the 

Turks  wear  upon  their  thumbs  when  they  shoot 

their  arrows.  Broome. 

The  hand  is  divided  into  four  fingers  bending 

forwards,   and   one  opposite   bending  backwards, 

called  the  thumb,  to  join  with  them  severally  or 

united,  whereby  it  is  fitted  to  lay  hold  of  objects. 

Ray. 
To   Thumb,    th^m.*^^  v.  n.     To  handle 
awkwardly. 

Thumb-band,    thiim'band.   n.  s.  [thumb 
and  band.~\     A  twist  of  any  materials 
niade  thick  as  a  man's  thumb. 
Tie  thumb-bands  of  hay  round  them.    Mortimer. 

Thu'mbstal,  Mum'stall.*°s  n.  s.  [thumb 

and  stal/.^    A  thimble. 
Tnvup,  thtixnp.*^^  n.  s.  [thombo,  Italian.] 
A    hard   heavy   dead  dull   blow    with 
something  blunt. 

And  blund'ring  still  with  smarting  rump, 
He  gave  the  knight's  steed  such  a  thump 
As  made  him  reel.  Hudibras. 

Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt;  around 
Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound. 

Diyden. 
Their  thumps  and  bruises  might  turn  to  account, 
if  they  could  beat  each  other  into  good  manners. 

Addison. 

The  watchman  gave  so  great  a  thump  at  my  door, 

that  I  awaked  at  the  knock.  Tatler. 

To  Thump,  r/ii'imp.  v.  a.     To  beat  with 
dull  heavy  blows. 

Those  bastard  Britons,  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  laud  beaten,  Ijobb'd,  and  thump'd. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Thump,  fhiimp.  v.  n.  To  fall  or  strike 
with  a  dull  heavy  blow. 

A  slone 
LevelPd  so  right,  it  thmnfd  upon 
His  manly  paunch,  with  such  a  force, 
As  almost  beat  him  offliis  horse.  Hudibras. 

A  watchman  at  midnight  J/iumps  with  his  pole. 

Stcift. 
Thu'mper,      thuxnp'iiv.^     n.   s.     [from 
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thum/i.']     The    person    or    thing    that 
thumps. 

THU'NDER,  /Ain'dilr.-'86  n.  s.  [feui.beji. 
Sunop,  Sax.  dundtr,  Swedisii;  dander^ 
Dutclv,  tonnerre.,  French.] 

;.  Thunder  i.s  a  most  bright  flame  rising 
on  a  sudden,  movini^  with  great  vi- 
olence, and  with  a  very  i-apid  velocity, 
through  the  air,  according  to  any  de- 
termination, upwards  from  the  earth, 
horizontally,  obliquely,  downwards,  in 
a  riglit  line,  or  in  several  right  lines,  as 
it  were  in  serpentine  tracts,  joined  at 
various  angles,  and  commonly  ending 
■with  a  loud  noise  or  rattling. 

Muschenbroek. 

2.  In  popular  and  poetick  language,  thun- 
der is  commonly  the  noise,  and  light- 
ning the  flasli;  though  thunder  is  some- 
tin)es  taken  for  both. 

1  do  not  bid  the  thunder  bearer  sbool 
Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high-judging  Jove.  Shaksp. 

The  revenging  gods 
'Gainst  parricides  all  the  thunder  bend.       Shaksp. 

The  thunder 
Wing'd  xvith  red  lightning  and  impetuous  rage, 
Peril  ijjs  has  spent  his  shafts,  and  ceases  now 
To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep. 

Milton. 

3.  /\iiy  loud  noise  or  tumultuous  .!• 
lence. 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him,  and  dealt  blows 
On  either  side,  that  neither  mail  could  hold 
Ne  shield  defend  the  thunder  of  his  throws. 

Spenser. 
Here  will  we  face  'his  storm  of  insolence, 
Nor  feir  'lie  nol'»  thunder;  let  it  roll, 
Then  burst,  and  spend  at  once  its  idle  rage.  Rowe. 
To  Thu'nder,  thiin'diiv.  v.n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  make  thunder. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 
Nor  Jove  for  's  power  to  thunder.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  a  loud  or  terrible  noise. 

So  soon  as  some  few  notable  examples  had  thun- 
dered a  duty  into  the  subjects'  hearts,  he  soon 
shewed  no  baseness  of  suspicion.  Sidney. 

His  dreadful  name  late  through  all  Spain  did 
thunder. 
And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 
Did  make  to  quake  and  fear.  Spenser. 

His  dreadful  voice  no  more 
Would  Ihxmder  in  my  ears.  Milton. 

Like  a  black  sheet  the  whelming  billow  spread, 
Burst  o'er  the  float,  and  thunder'' d  on  his  heac. 

Pope. 
To  Thu'ndeb,  Mdn'diir.  v. a. 

1.  To  emit  with  noise  and  terrour. 

Oracles  severe 
Were  daily  tftunder'd  in  our  general's  ear, 
That  by  his  daughter's  blood  we  must  appease 
Diana's  kindled  wrath.  Dryden. 

2.  To  publish  any  denunciation  or  threat. 

An  archdeacon,  as  being  a  prelate,  may  thunder 

out  an  ecclesiastical  censure.  ^  Jiyliffe. 

Thu'ndkrbolt,      fAun'diir-bolt.      n.     s. 

^thunder   and  bolt,   as  it   signifies  an 

arrow.] 

1 .  Lightning;  the  arrows  of  heaven. 

If' I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  can  tell 

who  should  down.  Shakspeare. 

Let  the  lightning  of  this  thunderbolt,  which  hath 

been  so  severe  a  punishment  to  one,  be  a  terrour  to 

ftll.  King  Charles. 

My  heart  does  beat, 
As  if 'twere  (or^iu^  thunderbolts  (or  Joyb.  Denham. 
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Who  can  omit  the  Gracchi,  who  declare 
The  Scipios'  worth,  those  thunderbolts  of  war? 

Dryden. 
The  most  remarkable  piece  in  Antonine's  pillar, 
is  Jupiter  Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  the  faint- 
ing army  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  thunderbolts  on 
his  enemies;  which  is  the  greatest  confirmation  of 
the  story  of  the  Christian  legion-  Jiddison. 

Fulnunacion;    denunciation:    properly 
ecclesiastical. 

He  severely  threatens  such  with  the  thunderbolt 
of  excommunication.  Hakewill. 

THu'NUF.RCLAP,i/nin'dilr-klap.n  s.[_thun- 
der  and  clafi.  \    Explosion  of  thunder. 
The  kindly  bird  that  bears  Jove's  thunderclap. 
One  day  did  scorn  the  simple  scarabee, 

Proud  of  his  highest  service,  and  goud  hap, 
That  made  all  other  fowls  his  thralls  to  he.  Spenser. 

When  some  dreadlul  thunderclap  is  nigh, 
The  winged  fire  shoots  swiftly  through  the  sky; 
Strikes  and  consumes  ere  scarce  it  does  appear, 
And,  by  the  sudden  ill,  prevents  the  fear.  Dryden. 

When  suddenly  the  thunderclap  was  heard, 
It  took  us  unpre,iar'd  and  out  of  guard.       Dryden. 
Thu'nderer,    ^/idn'diir-fir.    n.  s.    [from 
thunder.^    The  power  that  thunders. 

How  dare  you,  ghosts. 
Accuse  the  thnnderer,  whose  bolt  you  know 
Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts?     Shaksp. 

Had  the  old  Greeks  discover'!!  your  abode, 
Crete  had  n't  been  the  cradle  of  your  god; 
On  that  small  island  they  had  look'd  tvith  scorn, 
And  in  Great- Britain  thought  the  thunderer  born. 

Waller. 
When  the  bold  Typheus 
Forc'd  great  Jove  from  his  own  heav'n  to  fly, 
The  Ic58er  gods,  that  shar'd  his  prosp'rous  state. 
All  suffer'd  in  the  cxil'd  thunderer^s  fate     Dryden. 
Thu'nderous,    ?Afln'diir-Cis     adj.    [from 
thunder.^    Producing  thunder. 

Look  in  and  see  each  blissful  deity, 
How  he  before  the  thunderous  throne  doth  lie. 

Milton. 

Thu'ndershower,  rAin'dCir-shovi-iir.s^ 
n.  s.  ^thunder  and  shower.^  A,  rain  ac- 
companied with  thunder. 

The  conceit  is  long  in  delivering,  and  at  last  it 
comes  like  a  thunder  shower,  full  of  sulphur  and 
darkness,  with  a  terrible  crack.  Stillingflett. 

In  thundershowers  the  winds  and  clouds  are  often- 
times contrary  to  one  another,  especially  if  hail 
falls,  the  sultry  weather  below  directing  the  wind 
one  way  and  the  cold  above  the  clouds  another. 

Derham. 
Thu'nderstone,  ?Adn'd6r-st6ne.  n.  s. 
[^thunder  and  stone.']  A  stone  fabulously 
supposed  to  be  emitted  by  thunder; 
thunderbolt. 

Fear  no  more  the  lightning  flash, 
Nor  th'  all-dreaded  thunderstone.  Shakspeare 

To  Thu'nderstrike,  ?AAn'dfir-strike. 
V.  a.  [^thunder  and  siri/ce.j 

1.  To  blast  or  hurt  with  lightning. 

I  remained  as  a  man  thunderstrickeu,  not  daring, 
nay  not  able,  to  behold  that  power.  Sidney. 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  a  herd 
Of  goats,  or  tim'rous  flock,  together  throng'd. 
Drove  them  before  him  thuruler struck.         Milton, 

With  the  voice  divine 
Nigh  thunderstruck,  th'  exalted  man,  to  whom 
Such  high  attest  was  giv'n,  a  while  survey'd 
With  wonder,  Milton. 

'Tis  said  that  thunderstruck  Enceladus 
Lies  stretch'd  supine.  %Sddison. 

2.  To  astonish  with  any  thing  terrible. 

Feare  from  our  hearts  tooke 
The  very  life;  to  be  so  thunderstrooke 
With  such  a  voice.  Chapman. 

Fhuri'ferous,  thu-rWiir-ts.^^^  adj.  [^thu- 
ri/erj  Lat.]   Bearing  frankincense. 
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Thurifioa'tion,  rAfi-rif-fi-kA'shin.  a.  *„ 

[t/iurii,  and  facio,  Latui]  Tht-  act  of 
fuming  with  incense;  the  act  of  burning 
incense. 

7  he  several  acts  of  worship  which  are  required 
to  be  perforiiH;d  to  images  are  processions,  genuflec- 
tions, tliuiijicutions,  deosculations,  and  oblations. 

StitliugJIeet. 
Fhu'rsday,  //iilr2-d^.2*3  n.  s.  [(homgday, 
Danish;  from  thor.  Thor  was  the  son 
of  Odin;  yet  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  they  worshipped  the  supreme 
deity  under  his  name,  attributing  the 
power  ove'  ill  things,  even  the  inferior 
deities,  to  him.  Stillingjleet.]  The  fifth 
day  of  the  week. 
Thus,  THiis.*''^  adv.  [ftuj*,  Saxon.] 

1.  In  this  manner;  in  this  wise. 
It  cannot  be  that  they  who  speak  thus,  should  thw 

judge.  Hooker. 

The  knight  him  calling  asked  who  he  was? 
Who  lifting  up  his  head,  him  answer'd  thus.  Spent. 

I  returned  with  similar  proof  enough. 
With  tokens  thv^  and  thus  Shakspeart. 

To  be  thits  is  nothing; 
But  to  be  safely  thus.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  sinned  against  the  Lord,  and  tAusanu/Znu 
have  I  done.  Joshua. 

The  Romans  used  a  like  wise  endeavour,  and 
whiles  in  a  higher,  in  a  wiser  strain,  making  con- 
cord a  deity;  thus  seeking  peace,  not  by  an  oath, 
but  by  prayer.  Holyday. 

That  the  principle  that  sets  on  work  these  or- 
gans, is  nothing  else  but  the  modification  of  matter 
thus  or  thus  posited,  is  false.  Judge  Hale. 

Beware,  I  warn  thee  yet,  to  tell  thy  griefs 
In  terms  becoming  majesty  to  hear: 
I  warn  thee  thus,  because  I  know  thy  temper 
Is  insolent.  Dryden. 

Thus  in  the  triumphs  of  soft  peace  I  reign. 

Dryden. 

AH  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man, 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began.  Drydtn. 

2.  To  this  degree;  to  this  quantity. 
A  counsellor  of  state  in  Spain  said  to  his  master, 

I  will  tell  your  majesty  thus  much  for  your  comfort, 
your  majesty  hath  but  two  enemies ;  whereof  the  one 
is  all  the  world,  and  the  other  your  own  ministers. 

Bacon. 

Even  (fcttswise,  that  is,  t/ius  peaceable,  were  very 

heathens;  thus  peaceable  among  themselves,  though 

without  grace;  thus  peaceable  by  wise  nature  very 

like  grace  Holyday. 

He  said,  Thus  far  extend,  thus  far  thy  bounds. 

Milton. 
Thus  much  concerning  the  first  earth,  and  iti 
production  and  form.  Burnet, 

No  man  reasonably  pretends  to  know  thus  much, 
but  he  must  pretend  to  know  all  things.  Tillr.tvm. 
This  you  must  do  to  inherit  life;  and  if  you  have 
come  up  thus  far,  firmly  persevere  in  it.  Wakt. 
To  Thwack,  MwSk.^^^  v.  a.  [%accrdn, 
Sax.]  To  strike  with  something  blunt 
and  heavy;  to  thrash;  to  bang;  to  bela- 
bour.   A  ludicrous  word. 

He  shall  not  stay; 

We  '11  thwack  him  hence  with  distaffs    Shak^eart. 

Nick  fell  foul  upon  John  Bull,  to  snatch  the  cudgel 

he  had  iu  his  hand,  that  he  might  thwack  Lewis 

with  it.  ^rbntlinot. 

These  long  fellows,  as  sightly  as  they  are,  should 

find  their  jackets  well  thwacked.  ^rbuXhnot- 

Thwack,  thwk^.^^  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

A  heavy  hard  blow. 

But  Talgol  first  with  a  hard  thwack 
Twice  bruib'd  his  head,  and  twice  his  back. 

Hudibras. 
They  place  several  pots  of  rice,  with  cudgels  in 
the  Hcighbourhood  of  each  pot;  the  monkeys  de- 
scend from  the  trees,  take  up  the  arms,  aod  it> 
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labour  one  another  with  a  storm  of  thwacks. 

Mdison. 
Thwart,  thvfkrt."'*^^  adj.  L^pyp,  Sax. 
dwars,  Dutch.] 

1.  Transverse;  cross  to  something  else. 

This  else  to  several  spheres  thou  must  ascribe, 
Mov'd  contrary  with  thwart  obliquities.       Milton. 

2.  Perverse;  inconvenient;  mischievous. 
To  Thwart,  thwkrt.  v.  a. 

1.  To  cross;   to  lie  or  come    cross  any 

thing. 

Swift  as  a  shooting  star 
In  autumn  thwarts  the  night.  Milton. 

VoD  stream  of  light,  a  thousand  ways 
Upward  and  downward  thwarting  and  convolv'd. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  cross;   to  oppose;   to  traverse;  to 
contravene. 

Some  sixteen  months  and  longer  might  have  staid, 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me.       Shaksp. 

Lesser  had  been 
The  throartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  shew'd  how  you  were  dispos'd 
Ere  they  lack  power  to  cross  you.  Shakspeare. 

The  understanding  and  will  then  never  disagieed; 
for  the  proposals  of  the  one  never  thwarted  the  in- 
clinations of  the  other.  South. 

The  rays  both  good  and  bad,  of  equal  pow'r, 
Each  thwarting  other  made  a  mingled  hour.  Dryd. 

In  vain  did  1  the  godiiue  youth  deplore: 
The  more  I  begg'd,  they  thwarted  me  the  more. 

Addison. 
Neptune  aton'd,  his  wrath  shall  now  refrain, 
Or  thioart  the  synod  of  the  gods  m  vaiu.  Pope. 

By  thwarting  passions  tost,  by  cares  opprest. 
He  found  the  tempest  pictur'd  io  his  breast.  Young. 
To  Thwart,  thv/kvt.  v.  n.     To  be  in  op- 
position to. 

It  is  easy  to  be  imagined  what  reception  any 
proposition  shall  find,  that  shall  at  all  thicart  with 
these  internal  oracles.  Locke. 

Thwa'rting,  f/twart'ing.  n.  s.  [from 
thivart.']  The  act  of  crossing,  8cc.  as 
the  verb. 
Thwa'rtingly,  ?Awart-ing-le.  adv.  [irom 
thwarting.']  Oppositely;  with  opposi- 
tion. 
Thy,  thi,  or  xad.*^^  fironoun.  |_%m,  Sax.] 
Of  thee;  belonging  to  thee;  relating  to 
thee:  the  possessive  of  thou.  See 
Thou. 

Whatever  God  did  say, 
Is  all  th's  clear  and  smooth  uninterrupted  way. 

Cowley. 
Th'  example  of  the  heavenly  lark, 
Thy  fellow  poet,  Cowley,  mark  Cowley. 

These  are  thy  works,  parent  of  good !       Milton. 
Thyine  wood,  ^A^'ine-wvid.  n.  s.    A  pre- 
cious wood. 

The  merchandize  of  gold  and  all  thyine  wood 
are  departed  from  thee.  Revelation. 

Thyme,  time.*''i  n.  s.  \_thym,  Fr.  thymus, 
Latin.]    A  plant. 

The  thyme  hath  a  labiated  flower,  consisting  of 
one  leaf,  whose  upper-lip  is  erect,  and  generally 
split  in  two,  and  the  under-lip  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  out  of  the  flower-cup  arises  the  pointal,  ac- 
companied by  four  embrios,  which  afterward  be- 
come so  many  seeds,  inclosed  in  a  husk,  which  be- 
fore was  the  flower-cup;  to  these  marks  must  he 
added  hard  ligneous  stalks,  and  the  flowers  gathered 
into  heads.  Miller. 

No  more,  my  goats,  shall  I  behold  you  climb 
The  steepy  cliffs,  or  crop  the  flow'ry  thyme.   D,  ijd. 

Thyse'lf,  THi-s^lf.  fironoun  recifirocal. 

\jhy  and  self.] 
1.  It  is  commonly   used  in  the  oblicjue 

cases,  or  following  the  verb. 


Come  high  or  low, 
Thyself  and  oflBce  deftly  show.  Shakspeare. 

It  must  and  shall  be  so;  content  thyself.    Shaksp. 
2.  In  poetical  or  solemn  language  it  is 
sometimes  used  in  the  nominative. 
These  goods  thyself  can  on  thyself  bestow. 

Dryden . 

Ti'ar,  ti'ar.  I  n.  s.  \_tiare,  Fr.  tiara, 

Tia'ra,  ti-a'ra."«3      Lat.]     A  dress  for 
the  head;  a  diadem. 

His  back  was  turn'd,  but  not  his  brightness  hid; 
Of  beaming  sunny  rays  a  golden  tiar 
Circled  his  head.  Milton. 

This  royal  robe  and  this  tiara  wore 
Old  Priam,  and  this  golden  sceptre  bore 
In  full  assemblies.  Dryden. 

A  tiar  wreath'd  her  head  with  many  a  fold. 
Her  waist  was  circled  with  a  zone  of  gold.      Pope. 

Fairer  she  seem'd,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest, 
And  better  mien  disclos'd,  as  better  drest: 
A  bright  tiara  round  her  forehead  ty'd 
To  juster  bounds  confin'd  its  rising  pride.      Prior. 

To  Tice,  tise.  v.  a.    [from    entice.]     To 
draw;  to  allure. 

Lovely  enchanting  language,  sugar-cane, 
Honey  of  roses,  whither  wilt  thou  fly.' 

Hath  some  fond  lover  tic^d  thee  to  thy  bane? 
And  will  thou  leave  the  church,  and  love  a  sty? 

Herbert. 
Tick,  tik.  n.  s.   [This  word  seems  con- 
tracted from  ticket^  a  tally  on  which 
debts  are  scored.] 

1.  Score;  trust. 

If  thou  hast  the  heart  to  try 't, 
I'll  lend  thee  back  thyself  awhile. 
And  once  more  for  that  cai-case  vile 
Fight  upon  tick  Hudibras. 

When  the  money  is  got  into  hands  that  have 
bought  all  that  they  have  need  of,  whoever  needs 
any  thing  else  must  go  on  tick,  or  barter  for  it. 

Locks. 
You  would  see  him  in   the  kitchen  weighing 
the  beef  and  butter,  paying  ready  money,  that 
the  maids  might  not  run  a  tick  at  the  market. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  \^tigue,   French;    teke^   Dutch.]     The 
louse  of  dogs  or  sheep. 

Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it!  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  case  which  holds  the  feathers  of  a 
bed. 

To  Tick,  tik.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  run  on  score. 

2.  To  trust;  to  score. 

The  money  went  to  the  lawyers;  council  wo'n't 

tick.  Arbuthnot. 

Ti^cKEN,   )  tji^,kin.*03  5  «•  *•.    The   same 

1  I'CKING,  ^  I       With    tick.       A 

sort  of  strong  linen  for  bedding.  Bailey. 
Ti'cket,  tik'il.98  n.  s.  [^etiquet,  Fr.]  A 
token  of  any  right  or  debt,  upon  the 
delivery  of  which  admission  is  granted, 
or  a  claim  acknowledged. 

There  should  be  a  paymaster  appointed,  of  spe- 
cial trust,  which  should  pay  every  man  according  to 
his  captain's  ticket,  and  the  account  of  the  clerk  of 
his  band.  Spenser. 

In  a  lottery  with  one  prize,  a  single  ticket  is  only 
enriched,  and  the  rest  are  all  blanks.  Collier. 

Let  fops  or  fortune  fly  which  way  they  will. 
Disdains  all  loss  of  tickets  or  codille.  Pope 

Fo  Ti'cKLE,tlk'kl.*"«  v.a.  [tiiillo,  Latin.] 
I.  To  affect  with  a  prurient  sensation  by 

slight  touches. 
Dissembling  courtesy!  How  fine  this  tyrant 

Can  tickle  where  she  wounds!  Shakspeare- 
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The  mind  is  moved  in  great  vehemency  only  by 

tickling  some  parts  of  the  body.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  sweetness  in  good  verse,  which  tickles 
even  while  it  hurts;  and  no  man  can  be  heartily 
angry  with  him  who  pleases  him  against  his  will. 

Dryden, 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  laugh  at  any  rate;  and  if  a 
straw  can  tickle  a  man,  it  is  an  instrument  of  hap- 
piness. Dryden. 

2.  To  please  by  slight  gratifications. 

Dametas,  that  of  all  manners  of  stile  could  best 
conceive  of  golden  eloquence,  being  withal  tickled 
by  Musidorus's  praises,  had  his  brain  so  turned,  that 
he  became  slave  to  that  which  he  that  sued  to  be 
his  servant  offered  to  give  him.  Sidney. 

Expectation  tickling  skittish  spirits. 
Sets  ail  on  hazard.  Shakspeare. 

Such  a  nature 
Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  it  treads  on  at  noon.  Shakspeare. 

I  cannot  rule  my  spleen; 
My  scorn  rebels,  and  tickles  me  within.  Dryden. 
Dunce  at  the  best;  in  streets  but  scarce  allow'd 
To  tickle,  on  thy  straw,  the  stupid  crowd  Dryden. 
A  drunkard  the  habitual  thirst  after  hij  cupg 
drives  to  the  tavern,  though  he  has  in  his  view  the 
loss  of  health,  and  perhaps  of  the  joys  of  another 
life,  the  least  of  which  is  such  a  good  as  he  con- 
fesses is  far  greater  than  the  tickling  of  his  palate 
with  a  glass  of  wine.  Locke. 

To  Ti'cKLE,  tik'kl.  V.  n.     To  feel  tiuUa- 
tion. 

He  with  secret  joy  therefore 
Did  tickle  inwardly  in  every  vein, 
And  his  false  heart,  fraught  with  all  treason's  store, 
Was  fiU'd  with  hope,  his  purpose  to  obtain. 

Spenser. 

Ti'cKLE,  tik'kl.  adj.  [I  know  not  whence 

to   deduce   the    sense    of  this    word.] 

Tottering;    unfixed;     unstable;    easily 

overthrown. 

When  the  last  O'Neal  began  to  stand  upon  some 

tickle  terms,  this  fellow,  called  baron  of  Dungan- 

non,  was  set  up  to  beard  him.  Spenser. 

Thy  head  stands  so  tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that 

a  milkmaid,  if  she  be  in  love,  may  sigh  it  off. 

Shakspeare. 
The  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point,  now  they  are  gone. 

Shakspeart. 
Ti'cKLiSH,  tik'kl-ish.  adj.  [from  tickle.] 

1 .  Sensible  to  titillation;  easily  tickled. 

The  palm  of  the  'nand,  though  it  hath  as  thin  a 
skin  as  the  other  par'.s,  yet  is  not  ticklish,  because 
it  is  accustomed  to  be  touched.  Bacon. 

2.  Tottering;  uncertain;  unfixed. 

Ireland  was  a  ticklish  and  unsettled  state,  more 
easy  to  receive  distempers  and  mutations  than  En- 
gland was  Bacon. 

Did  it  stand  upon  so  ticklish  and  tottering  a 
foundation  as  some  men's  fancy  hath  placed  it,  it 
would  be  no  wonder  should  it  frequently  vary. 

Woodward. 

3.  i)ifficult;  nice. 

How  shall  our  author  hope  a  gentle  fate. 
Who  dares  most  impudently  not  translate? 
It  had  been  civil,  in  these  ticklish  times. 
To  fetch  his  fools  and  knaves  from  foreign  climes. 

Sxoift. 
Ti'cKLisHNESS,  tik'kl-ish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

ticklish.]     The  state  of  being  ticklish. 
Ti'ctack,  tik'tak.  n.  s.  [trictrac,  Fr.]    A 
game  at  tables.  Bailey. 

TID,  tid.  adj.  [cybbep,  Sax.]    Tender; 

soft;  nice. 
Ti'dbit,   tid'bit.  n.  s.  [_tid   and   bit.]     A 

dainty. 
To  Ti'ddle,  tkl'dl.      >  V.  a.  [from   tid.] 
To  Ti'dder,  tid'dilr.   ^      To  use  tender- 
ly; to  fondle. 
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TIDE,  tide.  72.  8.  [cyb,  Sax.  tijdf  Dutch 
and  Islaiidick  ] 

1.  Time;  season;  while. 

There  they  alight,  in  hope  themselves  to  hide 
Froni  the  fierce  heat,  and  rest  their  weary  limbs  a 
tide.  Spenser. 

They  two  forth  passing 
Received  those  two  fair  brides,  their  love's  delight, 
Which,  at  the  appointed  lule, 
Each  one  did  make  his  bride.  Spenser. 

What  hath  this  day  deserv'd 
That  in  it  golden  letter  should  be  set 
Among  the  high  tides  in  the  kalendar?  Shakspeare. 
At  new-year's  tide  following,  the  king  chose  him 
master  of  the  horse.  Wotton,. 

2.  Alternate  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea. 

That  motion  of  the  water  called  tides,  is  a  rising 
and  falling  of  the  sea:  the  cause  of  this  is  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon,  whereby  the  part  of  the  water 
in  the  great  ocean  which  is  nearest  the  moon,  being 
most  strongly  attracted,  is  raised  higher  than  the 
rest;  and  the  part  opposite  to  it  being  least  attract- 
ed, is  also  higher  than  the  rest;  and  these  two  op- 
posite rises  of  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  great 
ocean  following  the  motion  of  the  moon  from  east 
to  west,  and  striking  against  the  large  coasts  of  the 
continents,  from  thence  rebound  back  again,  and  so 
make  floods  and  ebbs  in  narrow  seas  and  rivers. 

Locke. 

3.  Commotion;  violent  confluence. 

As  in  the  tides  of  people  once  up,  there  want  not 
stirring  winds  to  make  them  more  rough,  so  this 
people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders.  Bacon. 

4.  Stream;  course. 

Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times.       Shakspeare. 

The  rapid  currents  drive 
Towards  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide.  Milt. 

But  let  not  all  the  gold  which  Tagus  hides, 
And  pays  the  sea  in  tributary  tides, 
Be  bribe  sufficient  to  corrupt  thy  breast, 
Or  violate  with  dreams  thy  peaceful  rest.    Dryden. 

Continual  tide 
Flows  from  the  exhilarating  fount.  Philips. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j  To 
drive  with  the  stream. 

Their  images,  the  relicks  of  the  wreck, 
Torn  from  the  naked  poop,  are  tided  back 
By  the  wild  waves,  and  rudely  thrown  ashore. 

Dryden. 

To  Tide,  tide.  v.  n.  To  pour  a  flood;  to  be 
agitated  by  the  tide. 

When  from  his  dint  the  foe  still  backward  shrunk, 
Wading  within  the  Ouse,  he  dealt  his  blows, 
And  sent  them,  rolling,  to  the  tiding  Humber. 

Philips 
Ti'degate,  llde'gite.  71.  s.  [f irfe  and  ^crc] 
A  gate  through  which  the  tide  passes 
into  a  basin.  Bailey. 

Ti'desman,  tidz'man.««  n.  s.  [tide  and 
man.']  A  tide  waiter  or  customhouse  of- 
ficer, who  watches  on  board  of  mer- 
chant-ships till  the  duty  of  goods  be 
paid,  and  the  ships  unloaded.  Bailey. 
Ti'dewaiter,  tide'wa-li'lr.  n.  s.  [^tide  and 
ivair.']  An  officer  who  watches  the 
landing  of  goods  at  the  customhouse. 

Employments  will  be  in  the  hands  of  Englishmen; 

nothing  left  for  Irishmen  but  vicarages  and  tidewai- 

tm  places.  ^^  ^    -,  vt  *'"'^'- 

Ti'dily,  tl'd^-16.  adv.  [from  iidy.]  Neatly; 

readily.  _^  .,    -, 

Ti'diness*   tl'di-n^s.  n.  s.   [from    tidy.] 

Neatness;  readiness. 
Ti'dings,  ti'dingz.  n.  s.  [ciban,  Sax.  to 
ha/ipen,  to   betide;  tidende,  Islandick  J 
News;  an  account  of  something  that  has 
happened;  uicidents  related. 
When  her  eyes  she  on  the  dwarf  had  set, 


And  saw  the  signs  that  deadly  tidings  spake, 

She  fell  to  ground  for  sorrowful  rejiret.       Spenser. 

i  shall  make  my  master  glad  with  these  tidings. 

S/jofapeore. 
They  win 
Great  nombcrs  of  each  nation  to  receive, 
With  joy,  the  tidings  brought  from  heav'n.  Milton. 

Fortius  thy  looks  speak  somewhat  of  importance: 
What  tidings  dost  thou  bring.'  methiuks  I  see 
Unusual  gladness  sparkling  in  thy  eyes.     Mdiaon 

The  messenger  of  these  glad  tidings,  by  whom 
this  covenant  of  mercy  was  proposed  and  ratified, 
was  the  eternal  Son  of  his  bosom.  Rogers. 

Tl'DY,  ti'd^.  adj.  [f/d/,  Islandick.] 

1 .  Seasonable. 
If  weather  be  faire  and  tidie,  thy  grain 

Make  speedilie  carriage,  for  feare  of  a  raine 

Tusser. 

2.  Neat;  ready. 
Whenever  by  yon  barley-mow  I  pass, 

Before  my  eyes  will  tiip  the  tidy  lass.  Gay. 

3.  It  seems  to  be  here  put  by  mistake  oi 
irony  for  untidy. 

Thou  whorson  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting.'  Shakspeare- 

To  Tie,  ti.^^e  v.  a.  [cian,  Cijan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  bind;  to  fasten  with  a  knot. 
Tie  the  kine  to  the  cart,  and  bring  their  calves 

home  from  them.  1  Somue/. 

Thousands  of  men  and  women,  tied  together  in 

chains,  were,  by  the  cruel  Turks,  enforced  to  run 

as  fast  as  their  horses.  KnoUes 

2.  To  knit;  to  complicate. 
We  do  not  tie  this  knot  with  an  intention  to  puz- 
zle the  argument;  but  the  harder  it  is  tied,  we  shall 
feel  the  pleasure  more  sensibly  when  we  come  to 
loose  it.  Bwnet. 

3.  To  hold;  to  fasten;  to  join  so  as  not  easi- 
ly to  be  parted. 

In  bond  of  virtuous  love  together  tied. 
Together  serv'd  they,  and  together  died.     Fairfax. 

The  intermediate  ideas  tie  the  extremes  so  firmly 
together,  and  the  probability  is  so  clear,  that  assent 
necessarily  follows  it.  Locke. 

Certain  theorems  resolve  propositions  which  de- 
pend on  them,  and  are  as  firmly  made  oiy  from 
thence,  as  if  the  mind  went  afresh  over  every  link 
of  the  whole  chain  that  ties  them  to  first  self-evident 
principles.  Locke. 

4.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct:  with  ufi  inten- 
sive. 


No  one  seems  lest  tied  up  to  a  form  of  words. 

Locke. 

The  mind  should,  by  several  rules,  be  tied  dunn 
to  this,  at  first,  uneasy  task;  use  will  give  it  h  faci- 
lity. Locke. 
They  have  no  uneasy  expectations  of  what  is  to 
come,  but  are  ever  tied  down  to  the  pret>en(  mo- 
ment,                                                           iitterbury. 
A  healthy  man  ought  not  to  tie  himself  up  to  strict 
rules,  nor  to  abstain  from  any  sort  of  food  in  com- 
mon use.                                                   ^r6ut/ino(. 
6.  It  may  be  observed  of  /tV,  that  it   lias 
often  the  particles  u/i  and  down  joined 
to  it,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  linle 
more  than  emphatical,  and  which,  when 
united  with  this  word,  have  at  least  con- 
sequentially the  same  meaning. 
TiK,  ti.  n.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

Knot;  fastening. 
2.  Bond;  oblit>aiion. 

The  rebels  that  had  shaken  off  the  great  yoke  of 
obedience,  had  likewise  cast  away  the  lesser  lie  of 
respect.  Bacon, 

No  forest,  cave,  or  savage  den 
Holds  more  pernicious  beasts  than  men; 
Vows,  oaths,  and  contracts  they  devise, 
And  tell  us  they  are  sacred  ties.  Waller. 

A  knot  of  hair. 

The  well-swoln  ties  an  equal  homage  claim, 
And  either  shoulder  has  its  share  of  fame,    young. 
Tier,  t^^r.^?*  n.  «.  \_liere,   tieire,  old  Fr. 
tuyer,  Dutch.]   A  row;  a  rank. 

Fornovius,  in  his  choler,  discharged  a  tier  of 
great  ordnance  amongst  the  thickest  of  them. 

KnoUes. 
Tierce,  t^rse.  n.  s.  [^tiera.  fiercier,  Ir.J 
.\  vessel  holding  the  third  piut  ol ..  ;  ipe. 
Go  now  deny  his  tierce.  Ben  Jonson. 

Wit,  like  tierce  claret,  when  't  begins  to  pall, 
Neglected  lies,  and  'sofno  use  at  all; 
But  in  its  full  perfection  of  decay 
Turns  vinegar,  and  comes  again  in  play.      Dorset. 

Ti'ercet,  td^r's^t.  n.  «.  [fiom  tiers,  Fr] 
A  triplet;  three  lines. 

TiFK,  tif.  n.  «.  [A   low  word,  I  suppose 
without  etymology.] 

I.  Liquor;  drink. 

I,  whom  griping  penury  surrounds, 
Anil  hunger,  stire  attendant  upon  want, 
With  scanty  offals,  and  small  acid  tiff, 
Wretched  repast!  my  meagre  corps  sustain.  Philips. 


Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  make  me 
wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Shakspeare. 
Melantius,  stay. 
You  have  my  promise ;  and  my  hasty  word 
Restrains  my  tongue,  but  ties  not  up  my  sword. 

Waller. 

Honour  and  good  nature  may  tie  up  his  hands; 

but  as  these  would  be  veiy  much  strengthened  by 

reason  and  principle,  so  without  them  they  are  only 

instincts.  Mdison.  TiGE,  tidje.  n.  s.  [In  architecture.  J 

5.  To  oblige;  to  constrain;  to  restrain;  to 


confine. 

Although  they  profess  they  agree  with  us  touching 
a  prescript  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  in  the  church, 
they  have  declared  that  it  shall  not  be  prescribed  as 
a  thing  whereunto  they  will  tie  their  ministers. 

Hooker. 

It  is  the  cowish  terrour  of  his  spirit. 
That  dares  not  undertake;  he  'II  not  feel  wrongs 
Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.  Shakspeare. 

Cannot  God  make  any  of  the  appropriate  acts  of 
worship  to  become  due  only  to  himself.'  cannot  he 
tie  us  to  perform  them  to  him.'  Stilling Jleet. 

They  tie  themselves  so  strictly  to  unity  of  place, 
that  you  never  see  in  any  of  their  plays  a  scene 
change  in  the  middle  of  an  act  Dryden. 

Not  tied  to  rules  of  policy,  you  find 
Revenge  less  sweet  than  a  forgiving  mind.  Dryden. 


2.  A  fit  Ol  peevishness  or  suUenness;  a  pet. 
To  Tiff,  tif.  v.  n.  To  be  in  a  pet;  to  quar- 
rel   A  low  word. 
Ti'ffany,  tif'fi-n^.  n.   «.  \tiffer.,  to  dress 
up,  old  Fr.  8kinner7\  Very  thin  silk. 

The  smoak  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper,  and 
is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  tiffanies. 

Brown. 
I'M 
shaft  of  a  colurrm  from  the  astragal  to 
the  capital.  Bailey. 

Ti'ger,  ti'^iir.s^  n.  s.  Itigre,  Fr.  tigris, 
Lat]  A  fierce  beast  of  the  leonine  kind. 

When  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  your  ear, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tigtr: 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood.     Shaktp. 

App -oach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear, 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  Hyrcanian  liger; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble.  Shaksptaru 

Has  the  steer. 
At  whose  strong  chest  the  deadly  tiger  hangs. 
E'er  plow'd  for  him.'  Thomson. 

Tight,  ilte.^s^  adj.  [dic/it,  Dutch.] 
l.  Tense;  close;  not  loose. 
'        If  the  centre  holes  be  not  very  deep,  and  the  pikes 


TIL 


TIL 


TIL 


fill  them  not  very  tight,  the  strength  of  the  string 

will  alter  the  ceutre  holes.  Moxon. 

1  do  not  like  this  running  knot,  it  holds  too  light; 

I  may  be  stifled  all  of  a  sudden.  Jlrhuthnot 

Every  joint  was  well  grooved;  and  the  door  did 

not  move  on  hinges,  but  up  and  down  like  a  sash, 

which  kept  my  closet  so  tighX  that  very  little  water 

came  in.  Sxoijl. 

3.  Free  from  fluttering  rags;    less   than 

neat 

A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask, 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask.  Dryden, 
The  girl  was  a  tight  clever  wench  as  any. 

/trbuthnot. 
O  Thomas,  I'll  make  a  loving  wife; 
I'll  spin  and  card,  and  keep  our  children  tight.  Gay. 

Drest  her  again  genteel  and  neat, 
And  rather  tight  than  great.  Swift. 

To  Ti'gh TEN,  ti't'o-^o^  V.  a.  [from  light.'] 

To  straiten;  to  make  close. 
Tl'oHTKR,  titc'fir.  n.  s.  [from  tighten.^  A 
riband  or  string  by  which  women  strait- 
en their  clothes. 
Ti'ghtlv,  tite'16.  adv.  [from  tig/it.^ 
1.  Closely;  not  loosely. 
3.  Neatly;  not  iiUy. 

Hold,  sirrah,  bear  you  these  letters  tightly; 
Sail  like  my  pinnace  to  these  golden  shores*  Shak. 
Handle  your  pruning-knife  with  dexterity:  tight- 
ly, I  say,  go  tightly  to  your  business;  you  have  cost 
me  much.  Dryden. 

Ti'ghtnk.ss,  tite'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tight.] 

1.  Closeness:  not  looseness. 

The  bones  are  inflexible ;  which  arises  from  the 
greatness  of  the  number  of  corpuscles  that  compose 
them,  and  the  firmness  and  tightness  of  their  union. 

Woodward. 

2.  Neatness. 

Ti'gkess,  ti'grds.  n.  s.  [from  tiger.']  The 
female  of  the  tipper. 

It  is  reported  of  flic  tigress,  that  several  spots  rise 

in  her  skin  when  she  is  angry  Mdison. 

TiKK.  tike.  n.  s.  \_tik,  Swedish;  te/ce,  Dut. 

ttqii".,  French.] 
l.The  louse  of  doi;s  or  sheep.  See  Tick. 
Lice  and  tikes  are  bred  by  the  sweat  close  kept, 
and  somewhat  arefied  by  the  hair  Bacon. 

2.  It  is  in  Shaksfieare  the  name  of  a  dog, 
in  wuicii  sense  it  is  used  in  Scotland. 
[from  tijk,  Runick,  a  little  dog.] 

\vaunt,  you  curs! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  bym, 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle  tail  Shakspeare. 

TILE,  tile.  n.  s  [cijfe,  Sax.  teg^l,  Dut. 
tuile,  Fr.  tegola,  Italian.]     Thin  plates 
of  baked  clay  used  to  cover  houses. 
The  roof  is  all  tile,  or  lead,  or  stone.         Bacon. 
Earth  turned  into  brick  serveth  for  building  as 
stone  doth;  and  the  like  ottile.  Bacon. 

In  at  the  wmdow  he  climbs,  or  o'er  the  tiles.  Milt. 
Worse  than  all  the  clatt'ring  tiles,  and  worse 
Than  thousand  padders  was  the  poet's  curse.  Dryd. 
Tile  pins  made  of  oak,  or  fir,  they  drive  into  holes 
made  in  the  plain  tiles,  to  hang  them  upon  their 
lathing.  Moxon. 

To  Tile,  tile.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
J.  To  cover  vvith  tiles. 

Moss  groweth  chiefly  upon  ridges  of  houses  tiled 
or  thatched.  Bacon. 

Sonnets  or  elegies  to  Chloris 
Might  raise  a  house  above  two  stories; 
A  lyrick  ode  ivould  slate;  a  catch 
Wou'd  tile;  an  epigram  wou'd  thatch.  Swift. 

3.  To  cover  as  tiles. 

The  rafters  of  my  body,  bone, 
Being  still  with  you  the  muscle,  sinew  and  vein. 
Which  tile  this  house,  will  come  again.         Donne. 

Ti'ler,  ti'lilr.9*  n,  s.  \_tuiiier,  French;  from 


tile.']  One  who  trade  is  to  cover  houses 

with  tiles. 

A  Flemish  tiler,  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house 
upon  a  Spaniiird,  killed  him;  the  next  of  the  blood 
prosecuted  his  death;  and  when  he  was  offered  pe- 
cuniary recompcnce,  nothing  would  serve  him  but 
lex  talionis;  whereupon  the  judge  said  to  him,  he 
should  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  then  fail 
down  upon  the  tiler.  Bacon. 

Ti'ling,  ti'ling.**"  n.  s.  [from  tile]  The 
roof  covered  with  tiles. 

They  went  upon  the  house-lop,  and  let  him  down 
through  the  tiling  with  his  couch  before  Jesus.  Luke. 
Till,  till.  n.  .9.   A  money  box  in  a  shop. 
They  break  up  counters,  doors  and  tiUs, 
And  leave  the  empty  chests  in  view-  Swift. 

Till,  till,  firc/i.  [cil,  Sax.]  Tothe  time  of. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell, 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 
Till  now,  t\\['n6tL.    To  the  present  time. 
Pleasure  not  known  till  now.  Milton. 

Till  Vze?;,  till'TH^n.  To  that  time. 

The  earth  till  then  was  desert.  Milton. 

Till,  till,  conjunction. 

1.  To  the  time  when. 

Woods  and  rocks  had  ears 
To  rapture,  till  the  savage  clamour  drown'd 
Both  harp  and  voice.  Milton. 

The  unify  of  place  we  neither  find  in  Aristotle, 
Horace,  or  any  who  have  written  of  it,  till  in  our 
age  ae  French^oets  first  made  it  a  precept  of  the 
stage.  Dryden. 

2.  To  the  degree  that. 

Meditate  so  long  till  you  make  some  act  of  prayer 
to  God,  or  glorification  of  him.  Taylor. 

To  this  strange  pitch  their  high  assertions  flew. 
Till  Nature's  self  scarce  look'd  on  them  as  two. 

Cowley. 
Goddess,  spread  thy  reign  till  Isis'  elders  reel. 

Pope. 
To  Till,  till.  v.  a.  [cylian,  Sax.  tenlen, 
Dutch.]  To  cultivate;  to  husband:  com- 
monly used  of  the   husbandry  of   the 
plough. 

This  paradise  I  give  thee,  count  it  thine, 
To  till,  and  keep,  and  of  the  fruit  to  eat.      Milton. 

Send  him  from  the  garden  forth,  to  till 
The  ground  whence  he  was  taken.  Milton- 

The  husbandman  tilleth  the  ground,  is  employed 
in  an  honest  business  that  is  necessary  in  life,  and 
very  capable  of  being  made  an  acceptable  service 
unto  God.  Laio. 

Ti'llable,  til'la-hl.4°«  adj.  [from  till.^ 
Arable;  fit  for  the  plouy;h. 

The  tillable  fields  are  so  hilly,  that  the  oxen  can 
hardly  take  sure  footing.  Carew. 

Ti'llage,  tiriidje.90  n.  s.  [from  till.]  Hus- 
bandry; the  act  or  practice  of  ploup-hing 
or  culture. 

Tillage  will  enable  the  kingdom  for  corn  for  the 
natives,  and  to  spare  for  exportation.  Bacon. 

A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First-fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf. 

Milton. 
Incite  them  to  improve  the  tillage  of  their  coun- 
try, to  recover  the  bad  soil,  and  to  remedy  the  waste 

Milton. 
Bid  the  laborious  hind. 
Whose  harden'd  hands  did  long  in  tillage  toil, 
Neglect  the  prorais'd  haiTcst  of  the  soil  Dryden. 
That  there  was  tillt^e,  Moses  intimates;  but 
whether  bestowed  on  all,  or  only  upon  some  parts 
of  that  earth,  as  also  what  sort  of  tillage  that  was,  is 
not  expressed.  H'oodward. 

Ti'ller,  til'liir.88  n.  s.  [from  till.] 
I.  Husbandman;  ploughman. 

They  bring  in  sea-sand  partly  after  their  nearness 
to  the  places,  and  partly  by  the  good  husbandry  of 
the  tiller.  Carcw. 


Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,  but  Cain  was  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  Genesis. 

The  worm  that  gnaws   the  ripening  fruit,  sad 
guest! 
Canker  or  locust  hurtful  to  infest 
The  blade;  while  husks  elude  the  tiller^s  care, 
And  eminence  of  want  distinguishes  the  year.  Prior. 

2.  Tlie  rudder  of  a  boat. 

3.  The  horse  that  goes  in  the  thill.  Pro- 
perly Thiller. 

4.  A  till;  a  small  drawer. 

Search  hei  cabinet,  and  thou  shall  find 
Each  tiller  there  with  love  epistles  lin'd.     Dryden. 
Ti'llyfally,      )    ,  ,      „  C     adj.    A 

Ti'LLYVALLEV,    ^    tll'l^-fal-l^.    ^  \^.^^^ 

used  fonnciiy  when  any  thing  said  was 
rejected  as  trifling  or  impertinent. 

Am  not  1  consanguineous.'  am  not  1  of  her  blood.' 
tillyvalley  laJy.  iihakspeare. 

Tilly  fatly,  sir  John,  never  tell  me;  your  ancient 
swaggtrtT  comes  not  in  my  doors.  Shakspeare. 

Tx'lmaiV,  til'nian.  n.s  \_tili  and  man. j One 
who  tills;  a  husbandtnan. 
Good  shepherd,  good  tilman,  good  Jack  and  good 
Gill, 
Makes  husband  and  huswife  their  coffers  to  fiil 

Tusser, 
TILT,  tilt.  n.  a.  [cylb,  Saxon.] 

1 .  A  tent;  any  support  of  covenng  over 
head. 

The  roof  of  linen 
Intended  for  a  shelter! 
But  the  rain  made  an  ass 
0{ tilt  and  canvas, 
And  the  snow  which  you  know  is  a  melter.  Denham. 

2.  Ti)e  covKr  of  a  iioat. 

It  is  a  small  vessel,  like  in  proportion  to  a  Graves- 
end  <i//-boat  Sandys. 

The  rowing  crew. 
To  tempt  a  fare,  clothe  all  their  tilts  in  blue.  Gay. 

3.  A  military  game  at  which  the  comba- 
tants run  against  each  other  with  lances 
on  horseback. 

His  study  in  his  /tW-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canonized  saints.  Shakspfare. 

He  talks  as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he 
had  been  sworn  brother  to  him;  and  he  never  saw 
him  but  once  in  the  tilt-yaid,  and  then  he  broke  his 
head.  Smkspeare. 

Images  representing  the  forms  of  Hercules,  Apol- 
lo, and  Diana,  he  placed  in  the  «itt-yard  at  Constan- 
tinople. Knolles. 

The  spousals  of  Hippolite  the  queen, 
What  tilts  and  tourneys  at  the  feast  were  seen.  Dryd. 

In  tilts  and  tournaments  the  valiant  strove 
By  glorious  deeds  to  purchase  Emma's  love.  Prior. 

4.  A  thrust. 

His  majesty  seldom  dismissed  the  foreigner  till  he 
had  entertained  him  with  the  slaughter  of  two  or 
three  of  his  liege  subjects,  whom  he  very  dexterously 
put  to  death  with  the  tilt  of  his  lance.         Mdison. 

5.  Inclination  forward;  as,  the  vessel  is  a 
tilt,  when  it  is  inclined  that  the  liquor 
may  run  out. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  cover  like  a  tilt  of  a  boat. 

Ajax  interpos'd 
His  sevenfold  shield,  and  screen'd  Laertes'  son, 
When  the  insulting  Trojans  urg'd  him  sore 
With  tilted  spears.  Philips. 

2.  To  point  as  in  tilts. 

Now  horrid'siaughter  reigns: 
Sons  against  fathers  tilt  the  fatal  lance, 
Careless  of  duty,  and  their  native  grounds 
Distain  with  kindred  blood.  Philips 

}.  [tillen,  Dut.]  To  turn  up  so  as  to  run 
out;  as,  the  barrel  is  tilted;  that  is,  lean- 
ed forward. 

To  Tilt,  tilt.  v.  n. 
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1.  To  run  in  tilts  or  tournaments. 

To  describe  races  and  games, 
Or  tilting  furniture,  emblazon 'd  shields.       Milton. 

2.  'I'o  iii;iit  with  rapiers. 

Friends  all  but  even  now;  and  then,  but  now — 
Swords  out  and  lilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 
In  opposition  bloody.  Shakspcare. 

Scow'ring  the  watch  grows  out  of  fashion  wit: 
Now  we  set  up  for  tilting  in  the  pit, 
Where  'tis  agreed  by  bullies,  chicken-hearted, 
To  fright  the  ladies  first,  and  then  be  parted. 

Diyden. 

It  is  not  yet  the  fashion  for  women  of  quality  to 
tUl.  Collier. 

Satire  's  my  weapon,  but  I'm  too  discreet 
To  run  a  muck,  and  tilt  at  all  I  meet.  Pope. 

3.  To  rush  as  in  combat. 

Some  say  the  spirits  till  so  Tiolently,  that  thoy 
make  holes  where  they  strike.  Collier. 

4.  To  play  unsteadily. 

The  floating  vessel  swam 
Uplifted;  and  secure  with  beaked  prow 
B.cde  lilting  o'er  the  waves.  Milton. 

The  fleet  swift  tilting  o'er  the  surges  flew. 
Till  Grecian  cliff's  appear'd.  Pope, 

5.  To  fall  on  one  side. 

As  the  trunk  of  the  body  is  kept  from  tilting  for- 
ward by  the  muscles  of  the  back,  so  from  falling 
backward  by  those  of  the  belly.  Grew. 

Ti'lter,  tilt'vir.Bs  n.  s.  [from  tilt.^     One 
who  tilts;  one  who  fights. 

A  puisny  tiller,  that  spurs  his  horse  on  one  side, 
breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.         Shakspeare. 

He  us'd  the  only  antique  philters, 
Deriv'd  from  old  heroick  titters.  Hudibfos. 

If  war  you  chuse,  and  blood  must  needs  be  spilt 
here. 
Let  me  alone  to  match  your  tilter.  Granville. 

Tilth,  tWt/i.  n.  s.  [from  till.']  Husbandry; 
culture. 

Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  corn,  or  wine,  or  oil.  Shakspeare. 

Her  plenteous  womb 
Expresseth  its  full  tilth  and  husbandry.        Shaksp. 
Give  the  fallow  lands  their  seasons  and  their  tilth. 

Drayton. 
Tilth,   iWth.   adj.     [from   till.']     Arable; 
tilled.     I  know  not  how  this  word  can 
be  so  used. 

He  beheld  a  field, 
Part  arable  and  tilth;  whereon  were  sheaves 
New  reap'd.  Milton. 

Ti'mber,  tim'bijr.9^  n.  *.  [cymbjiian,  Sax. 
to  build.] 

1.  Wood  fit  for  building. 

I  learn'd  of  lighter  timber  cotes  to  frame, 
Such  as  might  save  my  sheep  and  me  from  shame. 

Spenser. 

For  the  body  of  the  ships  no  nation  doth  equal 
England  for  the  oaken  timber  wherewith  to  build 
them;  but  (here  must  be  a  great  providence  used, 
that  our  ship  timber  be  not  unnecessarily  wasted. 

.Bacon. 
The  straw  was  laid  below, 
Of  chips  and  serewood  wa?  the  second  row; 
The  third  of  greens,  and  timber  newly  fell'd.  Dryd. 

There  are  hardly  any  countries  that  are  destitute 
of  timber  of  their  own  growth.  Woodward. 

Upon  these  walls  they  plant  quick  and  timber 
trees,  which  thrive  exceedingly.  Mortimer. 

Who  set  the  twigs,  shall  he  remember, 
That  is  in  haste  to  sell  the  timber? 
And  what  shall  of  thy  woods  remain, 
Except  the  box  that  threw  the  main.'  Pnor. 

2.  The  main  trunk  of  a  tree. 

We  take 
From  cveiy  tree,  lop.  bark,  and  part  o'  th'  timber; 
And  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root  thus  hackt. 
The  air  will  drink  (he  sap.  Shakspeare. 

3.  The  main  beams  of  a  fabrick- 

4.  Materials,  ironically, 
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Such  dispositions  are  the  very  errors  of  human 

nature;  and  yet  they  are  the  fittest  timber  to  make 

politicks  of,  like  to  knee  timber,   that  is  good  for 

ships  (o  be  tossed,  but  uo(  fur  houses  (bat  shall  s(and 

firm.  Bacon. 

To    Ti'mber,    llni'biir.   v.  n.    [from  the 

noun.]  To  liglil  on  a  tree.    A  cant  word. 

The  one  (ook  up  in  a  thicket  of  brush-wood,  and 

the  other  timbered  upon  a  tree  bard  by.  VEstrange. 

To   Ti'mber,   tiip'bdr.   v.  a.    To  furnish 

with  beams  or  timber. 
Ti'mbered,  tlm'bijr'd.^''  adj.   [from  tim- 
ber; timbre,  French.]     Built;  formed; 
contrived. 

He  left  the  succession  (o  his  second  son;  not  be- 
cause he  thought  him  the  bes(  timl>ered  to  suppor(  it. 

Walton. 

Many  heads  that  undertake  learning,  were  never 

squared  nor  timbered  for  it.  Brown. 

Ti'mbersow,  tini'biir-sou.  n.  s.    A  worm 

in  wood;  perhaps  the  woodlouse. 

Divers  creatures,  though  they  be  loathsome  to 
take,  are  of  this  kind;  as  earth-worms,  timbersows, 
snails.  Bacon. 

Ti'mbrel,  tlm'br!1.99  n.  s.  [^timbre,  French; 
tymfianu7n,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  musical 
instrument  played  by  pulsation. 

The  damsels  they  delight 
When  they  their  timbrels  smite, 
And  thereunto  dance  and  carrol  sweet.        Spenur. 
In  their  hands  sweet  timbrels  all  upheld  on  hight. 

Sptnaer. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes; 

Praise  with  violins  and  lutes.  Sandys. 

For  her,  through  Egypt's  (rui(ful  clime  reuown'd. 

Let  weeping  Nilus  hear  (he  tinibrel  sound.      Pope. 

TIME,  time.  n.  s.  [cnna,  Saxon;  tym, 
Erse.] 

1.  The  measure  of  duration. 

This  consideration  of  duration,  as  set  out  by  cer- 
tain periods,  and  maiked  by  certain  measures  or 
epochas,  is  that  which  most  properly  we  call  time. 

Locke. 

Tim£  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand. 
But  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  the  incomea  Shakspeare. 

Come  what  come  may, 
Time  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 

Shakspeare. 

Nor  will  polished  amber,  although  i(  setid  forth 
a  gross  exhalemen(,  be  found  a  long  time  defective 
upon  the  exactest  scale.  Brown. 

Tinu,  which  consisteth  of  parts,  can  be  no  part 
of  infinite  duration,  or  of  eternity;  for  then  there 
would  be  infinite  lime  past  to-day,  which  to-mor- 
row will  be  more  than  infinite.  Time  is  one  thing, 
and  infinite  duration  is  another.  Grew. 

2.  Space  of  time. 

Daniel  desired  that  he  would  give  him  tim£,  and 
that  he  would  shew  him  (he  interpre(ation    Daniel. 

If  a  law  be  enacted  to  continue  for  a  certain  lime, 
when  that  time  is  elapsed,  the  law  ceaseth  without 
any  farther  abrogation.  White. 

He  for  the  time  remained  stupidly  good.  Milton. 

No  time  is  allowed  for  digressions.  Swift. 

Interval. 

Pomanders,  and  knots  of  powders,  you  may  have 
continually  in  your  hand;  whereas  perfumes  you 
can  (ake  bu(  at  times.  Bacon. 

4.  Life  considered  as  employed,  or  des- 
tined to  employment. 

A  great  devourer  of  his  time,  was  his  agency  for 
men  of  quality.  Fell. 

All  ways  of  holy  living,  all  instances  and  all 
kinds  of  virtue,  lie  open  to  those  who  are  masters 
of  themselves,  their  time,  and  their  fortune.     Law. 

5.  Season;  proper  time. 

To  every  thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose.  Ecclesiasticm. 
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They  were  cut  down  out  of  time,  whose  foundf 
tion  was  overflown  with  a  flood.  Job. 

He  found  nothing  but  leaves  on  it;  for  the  time 
of  figs  ivas  not  yet.  Mark. 

Knowing  the  time,  that  it  is  high  time  to  awake 
out  of  sleep.  Romans. 

Short  were  her  marriage  joys;  for  ip  the  prime 
Of  youth  her  lord  expir'd  before  his  lime,  Dryden. 

I  hope  I  come  in  time,  if  not  to  make. 
At  least  to  save,  your  fortune  and  your  honour. 

Dryden. 
The  time  will  come  when  we  shall  be  forced  to 
bring  our  evil  ways  to  remembrance,  and  then  con- 
sideration will  do  us  little  good.  Calamy. 

6.  A  considerable  space  of  duration;  con- 
tinuance; process  of  lime. 

Fight  under  him,  (here's  plunder  to  be  had; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade: 
And  when  in  service  your  best  days  are  spent. 
In  time  you  may  command  a  regiment.         Dryden. 

In  time  the  mind  reflects  on  its  own  operations 
about  the  ideas  got  by  sensation,  and  thereby  stores 
itself  with  a  new  set  of  ideas,  ideas  of  reflection. 

Locke. 

One  imagmes,  that  the  terrestrial  matter  which 
is  showered  down  along  with  rain  enlarges  the  bulk 
of  (he  earth,  and  that  it  will  in  time  bury  all  things 
under  ground.  Woodward. 

I  have  resolved  to  take  tinu,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
misfortunes,  to  write  you,  at  intervals,  a  long  letter. 

Swift. 

7.  Age;    part  of  duration  distinct  fj-om 
other  parts. 

They  shall  he  given  into  his  hand  until  a  time 
and  times.  Daniel. 

If  we  should  impute  the  heat  of  the  season  unto 
the  co-operation  of  any  stars  with  the  sun,  it  seems 
more  favourable  for  our  times  to  ascribe  the  same 
unto  the  constellation  of  Leo.  Brown. 

The  way  to  please  being  to  imitate  nature,  the 
poets  and  the  painters,  in  ancient  times,  and  in  the 
best  ages,  have  studied  her.  Dryden. 

8.  Past  time. 
I  was  the  man  in  lb'  moon  when  time  was. 

Shakspeare. 

9.  Early  time. 

Stanley  at  Bosworth-field,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  save  his  life,  yet  he  staid  long  enough  to 
endanger  it.  Bacon. 

If  (hey  acknowledge  repentance  and  a  more  strict 
obedience  to  be  one  time  or  other  necessary,  they 
imagine  it  is  time  enough  yet  to  set  about  these  du- 
'■es-  Rogers. 

10.  Time  considered  as  affording  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  earl  lost  no  time,  but  marched  day  and  night. 

Clarendon. 

He  continued  his  delights  till  all  the  enemies 
horse  were  passed  through  his  quarters;  nor  did 
then  pursue  them  in  any  time.  Clarendon. 

1  would  ask  any  man  that  means  to  repent  at  his 
death,  how  he  knows  he  shall  have  an  hour's  time 
for  'V     .  Duty  of  Man. 

Time  is  lost,  which  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature.  Dryden 

1 1 .  Particular  quality  of  some  part  of  du- 
ration. 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky.       Shaksp. 

All  the  prophets  in  their  age,  the  tinus 
Of  great  .Messiah  sing  Milton. 

If  any  reply,  (hat  (he  times  and  manners  of  men 
will  no(  bear  such  a  practice,  (bat  is  an  answer 
from  the  mouih  of  a  professed  <im«-server.     South. 

12.  Particular  lime. 

Give  order,  tha(  no  sort  of  person 
Have,  at  any  tinu,  recourse  un(o  (he  princes. 

Shakspeare. 
When  (hat  company  died.  wha(  time  the  fire  de- 
voured two  hundred  and  fifty  men.  Jfumbert. 
The  worst  oo  me  must  light,  when  time  shall  be. 

MiUon. 
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A  time  will  come,  when  my  maturer  muse 
In  Caesar's  wars  a  nobler  theme  shall  chuse.  Dryd. 

These  reservoirs  of  snow  they  cut,  distributing 
them  to  several  shops,  that  from  time  to  time  supply 
Naples.  Addison. 

13.  Hour  of  childbirth. 
She  intended  to  stay  till  delivered  j  for  she  was 

within  one  mon'h  of  her  <ime.  Clarendon. 

The  first  time  I  saw  a  lady  dressed  in  one  of 
these  petticoats,  I  blamed  her  for  walking  abroad 
when  she  was  so  near  her  timei  but  soon  I  found 
all  the  modish  part  of  the  sex  as  far  gone  as  herself. 

Spectator. 

14.  Repetition  of  any  thing,  or  mention 
■with  reference  to  repetition. 

Four  times  he  cross'd  the  car  of  night.     Milton. 

Many  times  1  have  read  of  the  like  attempts  be- 
gun, but  never  of  any  finished  Heylin. 

Every  single  particle  would  have  a  sphere  of 
Toid  space  around  it  many  hundred  thousand  mil- 
lion million  lime^  bigger  than  the  dimensions  of 
that  particle  Bentley. 

LonI  Oxford,  I  have  now  the  third  time  mention- 
ed in  this  letter,  expects  you.  Swift. 
Is.  Musical  measure. 
Musickdo  1  hear! 
Ha,  ha!  keep  time.     How  sour  sweet  musick  is 
When  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept! 

Shakspeare. 

You  by  the  help  of  tune  and  time 
Can  make  that  song  which  was  but  rhyme. 

Oil  their  exalted  wings 
To  the  ccelestial  orbs  they  climb. 
And  with  th'  harmonious  spheres  keep  time 

Heroes  who  o'ercome,  or  die. 
Have  their  hearts  nung  extremely  high; 
The  strings  of  which  in  battle's  heat 
Against  their  very  corslets  beat; 
Keep  time  with  their  own  trumpet's  measure. 
And  yield  them  most  excessive  pleasure.         Prior. 
To  Time,  time.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.j 
1.  To  adapt  to  the  time;  to  bring  or  do  at 
a  proper  time. 

There  is  no  greater  wisdom  than  well  to  time  the 
beginnings  and  onsets  of  things  '  Bacon. 

It  is  bard  to  believe,  that  where  his  most  nume- 
rous miracles  were  afforded,  they  should  all  want 
the  advantage  of  the  congruous  timtnj's  to  j;ive  them 
their  due  weight  and  efficacy.  Hammond. 

The  timing  of  things  is  a  main  point  in  the  dis- 
patch of  all  aflairs.  V Estrange. 

This  'tis  to  have  a  virtue  out  of  season: 
Mercy  is  good,  but  kings  mistake  its  timing.  Dryd. 

A  man's  conviction  should  be  strong,  and  so  well 
timed,  that  worldly  advantages  may  seem  to  have  no 
share  in  it.  Addison. 

2.  To  reejulate  as  to  time. 

To  the  same  purpose  old  Epopeus  spoke. 
Who  overlook 'd  the  oars,  and  tim^d  the  stroke. 

Mdison. 

3.  To  measure  harmonically. 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 
Was  tim'd  with  dying  cries  Shakspeare. 

Ti'meful,  time'fui    adj.  [time  and  full  ^ 
Sciisonabie;  timely;  early 

If  this  arch-politician  find  in  his  pupils  any  re- 
morse, any  feeling  of  God's  future  judgments,  he 
persuades  them  that  God  halh  so  great  need  of 
souls,  that  he  will  accept  them  at  any  time,  and 
upon  any  condition;  iuterrupting,  by  his  vigilant  en- 
deavours, all  offer  of  timejul  return  towards  God. 

Raleigh. 
Ti'meless,  time'l^s.  adj.  [from  lime.l 
1.    Unseasonable;   done  at   an   improper 
time. 

Nor  fits  it  to  prolong  the  heav'niy  feast 
Tinuless,  indecent,  but  retire  to  rest.  Pope. 

5.  Uiiiiinely;   immature;   done  before  the 
proper  time. 

A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down 
If  ooprevented  to  your  timeless  grave.     Shakspeare. 
Noble  Gloster's  death. 


Who  wrought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  perform'd 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end.      Shakspeare 
Ti'mely,  lime'l^.  adj.  [from  time.']   Sea- 
sonable; sufficiently  early. 

The  west  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day. 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shakspeare. 

Happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
Could  all  my  travels  warrant  me  they  live.  Shaksp. 

Lest  heat  should  hinder  us,  his  timely  cai-e 
Hath  unbesought  provided.  Milan. 

I'll  to  my  charge, 
And  show  my  duty  by  my  timely  care.         Dryden. 
Ti'mely,  time'16.  adv.  [from  ti7ne.']  Early; 
soon. 

The  beds  i'  th'  east  are  soft,  and  thanks  to  you, 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither. 

Shakspeare. 
Sent  to  forewarn 
Us  timely  of  what  else  might  be  our  loss.     Milton. 

Timely  advis'd,  the  coming  evil  shun; 
Better  not  do  the  deed,  than  weep  it  done.     Prior. 
Ti'mepleaser,  time'pl^-zur.  ti.  s.  [time 
and  filease.]     One  who  complies  with 
prevailing  opinions,  whatever  they  be. 

Scandal,  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call  them 
Timepleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness.    Shaksp. 
Ti'meserving,  time's^rv-ing.  n.  s.  [time 
and  serve.]  Mean  compliance  with  pre- 
sent power. 

If  such  by  trimming  and  timeserving,  which  are 
but  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  abandou  the  church 
of  England,  this  will  produce  confusion.  South. 
Tl'MID,  tim'id.  adj.  [ti?nide,  Fr.  timidus, 
Lat.]  Fearful;  timorous;  wanting  cour- 
age; wanting  boldness. 

Poor  is  the  triumph  o'er  the  timid  hare.  Thomson. 

Timi'dity,  t^-mld'^-t^.  ?i.  s.  [timidite,  Fr. 

timiditas,  Latin;  from  timid.]     Fearful- 

ness;  timorousness;  habitual  cowardice 

The  hare  figured  pusillanimity  and  timidity  from 
its  temper.  Brmcn. 

Ti'mokous,  tim'iir-ijs.3i*  adj.  [timor,  Lat.] 
Fearful;  full  of  fear  and  scruple. 

Prepossessed  heads  will  ever  doubt  it,  and  timor- 
ous beliefs  will  never  dare  to  try  it.  Brown. 

The  infant  flames,  whilst  yet  they  were  conceai'd, 
In  tim'rows  doubts,  with  pity  I  beheld; 
With  easy  smiles  dispell'd  the  silent  fear, 
That  durst  not  tell  me  what  I  dy'd  to  hear.     Prior. 

Ti'morously,    tim'ur-us-16.   adv.    [from 
timorous.]  Fearfully;  with  much  fear. 

We  would  have  had  you  heard 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timh-ously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons. 

Shakspeare . 
Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 
from  a  stone,  and  metal  from  wood,  yet  they  but 
timorously  ventured  on  such  terms  which  should 
pretend  to  signify  their  real  essences.  Locke- 

Let  dastard  souls  be  timorously  wise: 
But  tell  them,  Pyrrhus  knows  not  how  to  form 
Far-fancy'd  ills,  and  dangers  out  of  sight. 

A.  Philips. 
Ti'morousness,  tim'fir-ias-n^s.  n.  s.  [Irom 
timorous.]  Fearfulness 

The  clergy,  through  the  timoroitsness  of  many 

among  them,  were  refused  to  be  heard  by  their 

council.         _  Sicift. 

Ti'mous,    ti'mijs."*    adj.     [from     titne.] 

Early;  tiiTiely;  not  innate.     Obsolete. 

By  a  wise  and  timous  inquisition,  the  peccant  hu- 
mours aud  humourists  must  be  discovered,  purged, 
or  cut  off.  Bacon. 

TIN,  tin.  n.  s.  [ten,  Dutch.] 
I.  One  of  the  primitive  metals,  called  by 
the  chymists  Jupiter. 

Quicksilver,  lead,  iron,  and  tin,  have  opacity  or 
blackness.  Peacham. 


Tin  ore  sometimes  holds  about  one-sixth  of  tin. 

yVoodward. 
2.  Thin  plates  of  iron  covered  with  tin. 

T'o  Tin,  tin.   v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  tin. 

To  keep  the  earth  from  getting  into  the  vessel, 
he  employed  a  plate  of  iron  tinned  over  and  per- 
forated. Boyle. 
The  cover  may  be  tinned  over  only  by  nailing  of 
single  tin  plates  over  it.                            Mortimer. 
New  tinning  a  saucepan  is  chargeable.      Swift. 
Ti'ncal,  ting'kal   n.  s.    A  mineral. 

The  tincal  of  the  Persians  seems  to  be  the  chryso- 

calla  of  the  ancients,  and  what  our  borax  is  made 

of.  Woodward. 

To  TiNCT,  tingkt.  v.  a.  [tinctus,  Lat.  teinty 

French.] 

1.  To  stain;  to  colour;  to  spot;  to  die. 

Some  bodies  have  a  more  departilile  nature  than 
others  in  colouration;  for  a  small  quantity  of  saf- 
fron will  tinct  more  than  a  very  great  quantity  of 
wine.  Bacon. 

Some  weretincted  blue,  some  red,  others  yellow. 

Bi'own. 

I  distilled  some  of  the  {tncfed  liquor,  and  all  that 
came  over  was  as  limpid  as  rock  water.  Boyle. 

Those  who  have  preserved  an  innocence,  would 
not  suffer  the  whiter  parts  of  their  soul  to  be  dis- 
coloured or  lincted  by  the  reflection  of  one  sin. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  To  imbue  with  a  taste. 

We  have  artificial  wells  made  in  imitation  of  the 
natural,  astincted  upon  vitriol,  sulphur,  and  steel. 

Bacon. 
Tinct,  tingkt.'"»s   n.  s.   [from  the  verb.] 
Colour;  stain;  spot. 

That  great  med'cine  hath 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee.  Shakspeare. 

The  first  scent  of  a  vessel  lasts,  and  the  tinct  the 
wool  first  appears  of.  Ben  Jonson. 

Of  evening  tinct 
The  purple-streaming  amethyst  is  thine.   Thomson. 
Ti'ncture,  tingk'tshiire.*6i  n.  s,  [teinture, 

French;  tinctura,  from  tinctus,  Latin.] 
1.  Colour  or  taste  superadded  by  some- 
thing. 

The  sight  must  be  sweetly  deceived  by  an  insen- 
sible passage  from  bright  colours  to  dimmer,  which 
Italian  artizans  call  the  middle  tinctures.      Wotton. 

Hence  the  morning  planet  gilds  her  horn. 
By  tincture  or  reflection  they  augment 
Their  small  peculiar.  Milton. 

'Tis  the  fate  of  princes,  that  no  knowledge 
Come  pure  to  them,  but,  passing  through  the  eyes 
And  ears  of  other  men,  it  takes  a  tincture 
Froni  every  channel.  Denham. 

That  beloved  thing  engrosses  him,  and,  like  a 
coloured  glass  before  his  eyes,  casts  its  own  colour 
and  tincture  upon  all  the  images  of  things.  Soiith. 
To  begin  the  practice  of  an  art  with  a  light  tinc- 
ture of  the  rules  is  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  scorn 
of  those  who  are  judges.  Dryden. 

Malignant  tempers,  whatever  kind  of  life  tliey 
are  engaged  in,  will  discover  their  natural  titiclure 
of  mind.  Addison. 

Few  in  the  next  generation  who  will  not  write 
and  read,  and  have  an  early  tincture  of  religion. 

Addison. 
Sire  of  her  joy,  and  source  of  her  delight! 
0!  wing'd  with  pleasure,  take  thy  happy  flight, 
And  give  each  future  morn  a  tincture  of  thy  white. 

Prior. 
All  manners  take  a  tincture  from  our  own, 
Or  come  discolour'd  through  our  passions  shown. 

Pope. 
Have  a  care  lest  some  darling  science  so  far  pre- 
vail over  your  mind,  as  to  give  a  sovereign  tincture 
to  all  your  other  studies,  and  discolour  all  your  ideas. 

Watts. 
>.  Extract  of  some  drug  made  in  spirits 
In  tinctures  drawn  from  vegetables,  the  supcr.« 
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fluous  spirit  of  wine  distilled  off,  leaver  the  extract 
of  the  vegetable.  BoyU. 

To  Ti'noture,  lingk'tshufe.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  imbue  or  impregnate  with  some 
colour  or  taste. 

The  bright  sun  compacts  the  precious  stone, 
Imparting  radiant  lustre  like  his  own: 
He  tinctures  rubies  with  their  rosy  hue, 
And  on  the  saphire  spreads  a  heavenly  blue. 

Blackmore. 

A  little  black  paint  will  tincture  and  spoil  twenty 
gay  colours.  yVatts. 

2.  To  imbue  the  mind. 

Early  were  our  minds  tinctured  with  a  distin- 
guishing sense  of  good  and  evil;  early  were  the 
seeds  of  a  divine  love,  and  holy  fear  of  offemling, 
sown  in  our  hearts.  Jltterbiiry. 

To  TiND,  tlnd.  V.  a.  [^tendgan,  Golhick; 
ceuban,  Saxon.j  To  kindle;  to  set  on 
fire. 
Ti'nder,  tln'dir.^^  n.  9,  [cynbjie,  ten- 
bj\e,  Saxon.]  Any  thing  eminently  in- 
flammable placed  to  catch  fire. 

Strike  on  the  (inder,  ho! 
Give  me  a  taper.  Shahpeare. 

To  these  shameless  pastimes  were  their  youth  ad- 
mitted, thereby  adding,  as  it  were,  fire  to  tirider. 

Hakewill 
Where  sparks  and  fire  do  meet  with  tinder. 
Those  sparks  more  fire  will  still  engender.  Suckling. 
Whoever  our  trade  with  England  would  hinder. 
To  inflame  both  the  nations  do  plainly  conspire; 

Because  Irish  linen  will  soon  turn  to  tinder. 
And  wool  it  is  greasy,  and  quickly  takes  fire.  Stoift. 
Ti'nderbox,   tin'cliir-boks.   n.  s.    [^tinder 
and  hoxr\  The  box  for  holding  tinder. 

That  worthy  patriot,  once  the  bellows 
And  tinderbox  of  all  his  fellows.  Hudibras. 

He  might  even  as  well  have  employed  his  time  in 
catching  moles,  making  lanterns  and  tinderboxes. 

Jitterbunj. 
Tine,  tine.  n.  s.  [^cinne,  Islandick.] 

1.  The  tooth  of  a  harrow;  the  spike  of  a 
fork. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  England  they  destroy 
moles  by  traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  strike  sharp 
tines  or  teeth  through  them.  Mortimer. 

2.  Trouble;  distress. 

The  tragical  effect. 
Vouchsafe,  O  thou  the  mournfuPst  muse  of  nine. 

That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine.        Spenser. 
To  Tine,  tine.  v.  a.  [cyn?n,  Saxon.] 
!.  To  kindle;  to  light;  to  set  on  fire. 
Strifeful  Atin  in  their  stubborn  mind 
Coals  of  contention  and  hot  vengeance  tin^d. 

Spenser. 
The  clouds 
Justling  or  push'd  with  winds,  rude  in  their  shock, 
Tine  the  slant  lightning;  whose  thwart  flame  driv'n 

down, 
Kindles  tlie  gummy  bark  of  fir.  Milton. 

The  priest  ivith  holy  hands  was  seen  to  tine 
The  cloven  wood,  and  pour  the  ruddy  wine.    Dryd. 
2.  [cnian,  Saxon.]  To  shut. 
To  Tine,  tine.   v.  n. 

1.  To  rage;  to  smart.     Spenser. 

2.  To  fight. 

Eden  stain'd  with  blood  of  many  a  band 
Of  Scots  and  English  both,  that  tined  on  his  strand. 

Spenser. 

To  Tinge,  tinje.  v.  a.  [^tingo^  Latin.]  To 
impregnate  or  imbue  with  a  colour  or 
taste. 

Sir  Roger  is  something  of  an  humourist;  and  his 
virtues,  as  well  as  imperfections,  are  tinged  by  a 
certain  extravagance,  which  makes  them  particu- 
larly his.  Spectator. 


A  red  powder  mixed  with  a  little  blue,  or  a  blue 
with  a  little  red,  doth  not  presently  lose  its  colour; 
but  a  white  powder  mixed  with  any  colour  is  pre- 
sently tinged  with  that  colour,  and  is  equally  capa- 
ble of  being  tinged  with  any  colour  whatever. 

.Neteton. 

If  the  eye  be  tinged  with  any  colour,  as  in  the 

jaundice,  so  as  to  tinge  pictures  in  the  bottom  of 

the  eye  with  that  colour,  all  objects  appear  iirjg^td 

with  the  same  colour.  Mxcton. 

She  lays  some  useful  bile  aside, 
To  tinge  the  chyle's  insipid  tide; 
Else  we  should  want  both  gibe  and  satire, 
And  all  be  burst  with  pure  good  natu>e.         Prior- 
The  infusions  of  rhubarb  and  saffron  tinge  the 
urine  with  a  high  yellow.  Arbuthnot. 

Ti'ngent,  tin'jdnt.  adj.  [^tingens,  Latin.] 
Having  the  power  to  tinge. 

This  wood,  by  the  tincture  it  afforded,  appeared 

to  have  its  coloured  part  genuine;  but  as  for  the 

white  part,  it  appears  much  less  enriched  with  the 

tingent  property.  Boyle. 

Ti'nglass,  tin'glis.  n.  s.  [im  andj-Za*.?.] 

Bismuth. 
To   Ti'ngle,   ting'gl.*"*  v.  n.   \_tingtlen^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  feel  a  sound,  or  the  continuance  of 
a  sound,  in  the  ears.  This  is  perhaps 
rather  tinkle. 

The  ears  of  them  that  hear  it  shall  tingle.    Bible. 
When  our  ear  tingleth,  we  usually  say  that  some- 
body is  talking  of  us;  which  is  an  ancient  conceit. 

Brown. 

2.  To  feel  a  sharp  quick  pain  with  a  sen- 
sation of  motion. 

The  pale  boy  senator  yet  tingling  stands.    Pope 

3.  To  feel  either  pain  or  pleasure  with  a 
sensation  of  motion.  The  sense  of  this 
word  is  not  very  well  ascertained. 

They  suck  pollution  through  their  tingling  veins. 

Ticket. 
In  a  palsy,  sometimes  the  sensation  or  feeling  is 
cither  totally  abolished,  or  dull  with  a  sense  of  ting- 
ling. Srbuthnot. 
To  TiNK,  tingk.    v.  n.  [^tinnio,  Latin;  tin- 
cian,  Welsh.]     To  make  a  sharp  shrill 
noise. 
Ti'nkek,  tingk-tlr.  n.  s.  [from  link,  be- 
cause  their  way  of  proclaiming  their 
trade  is  to  beat  a  keltle,  or  because  in 
their  work  they  make  a  tinkling  noise.] 
A  mender  of  old  brass. 

Am  not  I  old  Sly's  son,  by  education  a  card- 
maker,  and  now  by  present  profession  a  tinker? 

Shakspeare. 
My  copper  medals  by  the  pound 
May  be  with  learned  justice  weigb'd: 
To  turn  the  balance,  Otho's  head 
May  be  thrown  in;  and  for  the  mettle. 
The  coin  may  mend  a  tinker''s  kettle.  Prior. 

To  Ti'nkle,  tingk'kl."*"^  v.  n.  \jinter.,  Fr. 
tinnio,  Latin.] 

1.  To  make  a  sharp  quick  noise;  to  clink. 

The  daughters  of  Zion  are  haughty,  and  walk  with 
stretched  out  necks,  making  a  tinkling  with  their 
feet.  Isaiah. 

His  feeble  hand  a  javelin  threw. 
Which  flutt'ring,  seem'd  to  loiter  as  it  flew; 
Just,  and  but  barely,  to  the  mark  it  held. 
And  faintly  tinkled  on  the  brazen  shield.     Dryden. 

The  sprightly  horse 
Moves  to  the  musick  of  his  tinkling  bells.  Dodsley. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  been  improperly  used 
by  Pofie. 

The  wand'ring  streams  that  shine  between  the 
hills 
The  grots  that  echo  to  the  tinkling  riUs.         Pope. 

3.  To  hear  a  low  quick  noise. 

With  deeper  brown  the  grove  was  oyerspread, 


A  sudden  horrour  seiz'd  his  giddy  head, 
.\nd  his  ears  tinkled,  and  the  colour  fled.    Drydtn. 
Ti'nman,  tin'man.**'    n.  s.    \_tiri  and  man.'] 
A  manufacturer  of  tin,  or  iron  tinned 
over. 

Didst  thou  never  pop 
Thy  head  into  a  tinman's  shop.  Prior, 

Ti'nnek,  tin'nAr.'"*  n.  s.  [from  tinf  tin, 
Saxon.]  One  who  works  in  the  tin 
mmes. 

The  Cornish  men,  many  of  them  could  for  a  need 

live  under  ground,  that  were  tinners.  Bacon. 

Ti'nnv,  tin'n^.  adj.  [from  tin.']  Abounding 

with  tin. 

These  arms  of  sea  that  thrust  into  the  tinny  strand. 

Draijton. 

Ti'npenny,  tin'p^n-n^.  n.  s.  A  certain  cus- 
tomary duty  anciently  paid  to  the  tithing- 
men.  Bailey. 

Ti'nsel,  tin'bil.89  n.s.  [frmce//f,  French.] 

1.  A  kind  of  shining  cloth. 
A  tinsel  vail  her  amber  locks  did  sbrowd. 

That  strove  to  cover  what  it  could  not  bide. 

Fairfax. 
It 's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect  of  yours;  cloth 
of  gold  and  cuts,  underbornc  with  a  bluish  thiHtl. 

Shakspeartf 
By  Thetis'  tinsel  slipper'd  feet. 
And  the  songs  of  syrens  sweet.  Milton. 

2.  Any  thing  shining  with  false  lustrt-;  any 
thing  showy  and  of  little  value. 

For  favours  cheap  and  common  v^'ho  would  strive? 
Yet  scatter'd  here  and  there  1  some  behold, 
Who  can  discern  the  tinsel  from  the  gold.  Dryden. 
If  the  man  will  too  curiously  examine  the  super- 
ficial tinsel  good,  he  undeceives  himself  to  his  own 
cost  J^orris. 

No  glittering  tinsel  of  May-fair 
Could  with  this  rod  of  Sid  compare.  Swift. 

Ye  tinsel  insects,  whom  a  court  maintains. 
That  count  your  beauties  only  by  your  stains, 
Spin  all  your  cobwebs  o'er  the  eyes  of  day. 
The  muse's  wing  shall  brush  you  all  away.     Pope. 
To  Ti'nsel,  lin'sil.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  decorate  with  cheap  ornaments;  to 
adorn  with  lustre  that  has  no  value. 

Hence,  you  fantastick  postillers  in  song. 
My  text  defeats  your  art,  'tis  nature's  tongue, 
Scorns  all  her  tinsoiVd  metaphors  of  pelf. 
Illustrated  by  nothing  but  herself.  Cleavelani. 

She  tinseVd  o'er  in  robes  of  varying  hues, 
With  self-applause  her  wild  creation  views; 
Sees  momentary  monsters  rise  and  fall. 
And  with  her  own  fool's  colours  gilds  them  all. 

Pope. 
Tint,   tint.    n.  s.    [^teinte,  French;   tintu, 
Ital.]  A  die;  a  colour. 

Whether  thy  hand  strike  out  some  free  design, 
Where  life  awakes,  and  dawns  at  ev'ry  line; 
Or  blend  in  beauteous  tint  the  colour'd  mass, 
And  from  the  canvass  call  the  mimick  face.   Pope. 

The  virtues  of  most  men  will  only  blow, 
Like  coy  auriculas,  in  Alpine  snow; 
Transplant  them  to  the  equinoctial  line. 
Their  vigour  sickens,  and  their  tints  decline.  Hartt. 
Though  it  be  allowed  that  elaborate  harmony  of 
colouring,  a  brilliancy  of  tints,  a  soft  and  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  another,  presenf  not  to  the 
eye  what  an  harmonious  concert  of  musick  does  to 
the  ear;  it  must  be  remembered,  that  painting  is  not 
merely  a  gratification  of  sight.  Reynolds. 

Ti'nworm,  tin'wirm.  n.  a.  An  insect. 

Bailey. 

Ti'ny,   ti'n6.     adj.    [n«^,  tynd^  Danish.] 

Little;  small;  puny.  A  burlesque  word. 

Any  pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws.  Shakspeare. 

When  that  I  was  a  little  tiny  boy, 

A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy.  Shakspeare 

But  ah!  I  fear  thy  little  fancy  roves 
On  little  females,  and  on  little  loves; 


TIP 
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Thy  pigmy  c'i'l'i''en,  and  thy  riny  spouse, 
The  baby  playthings  that  adorn  thy  house.      Swift. 
Tip,  tip.  n.  s.  [n/i,  tifiken,  Dutch.]  Top; 
end;  point;  extremity. 

The  tip  no  jewel  needs  to  wear, 
The  tip  is  jewel  of  the  ear.  Sidney, 

They  touch  the  beard  with  the  ftp  of  their  tongue, 
and  wet  it.  Bacon. 

Thrice  upon  thy  finger's  tip, 
Thrice  upon  thy  rubied  lip.  Milton. 

All  the  pleasure  dwells  upon  the  tip  of  his  tongue. 

South. 

She  has  fifty  private  amours,  which  nobody  yet 
knows  any  thing  of  but  herself,  and  thirty  clandes- 
tine marriages,  that  have  not  been  touched  by  the 
tip  of  the  tongue.  Mdison. 

I  no  longer  look  upon  lord  Plausible  as  ridiculous, 
for  admiring  a  lady's  fine  tip  of  an  ear  and  pretty 
elbow.  Pope. 

To  Tip,  tip.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  top;  to  end;  to  cover  on  the  end. 

In  his  hand  a  reed 
Stood  waving,  tipp''d  with  fire.  Milten. 

With  truncheon  tipp''d  with  iron  head. 
The  warriour  to  the  lists  he  led.  Hudibras. 

How  would  the  old  king  smile 
To  see  you  weigh  the  paws,  wbeu  iifip'd  with  gold, 
And  throw  the  shaggy  spoils  about  your  shoulders! 

Addison. 
Quartos,  octavos  shape  the  lessening  pyre, 
And  last  a  little  Ajax  tips  the  spire.  Pope. 

Behold  the  place,  where  if  a  poet 
Shin'd  in  description,  he  might  shovv  it; 
Tell  how  the  moon-beam  trembling  falls, 
And  tips  with  silver  all  the  walls.  Tope. 

Tij.«  with  jet. 
Fair  etmines  spotless  as  the  snows  they  press. 

Thomson. 

2.  To  strike  slightly;  to  tap. 

She  writes  love  letters  to  the  youth  in  grace, 
Nay,  tips  the  wink  before  the  cuckold's  face. 

Dryden. 

The  pert  jackanapes  tipped  me  the  wink,  and  put 
out  his  tongue  at  his  grandfather.  Tatler. 

A  third  rogue  tips  me  by  the  elbow.  Swift. 

Their  judgment  was,  upon  the  whole, 
That  lady  is  the  dullest  soul; 
Then  tipt  their  forehead  in  a  jeer. 
As  who  should  say,  she  wants  it  here.  Swift. 

When  I  saw  the  keeper  frown, 
Tipping  him  with  half  a  crown, 
Now,  said  I,  we  are  alone. 
Name  your  heroes  one  by  one.  Swift. 

Ti'ppET,  tip'plt.99  n.  s.  [caeppec,  Saxon.] 
Something  worn  about  the  neck. 

His  turban  was  white,  with  a  small  red  cross  on 

the  top:  he  had  also  a  tippet  of  fine  linen.        Bacon. 

To  Ti'ppLE,  tip'pl.*"*  V.  n.  [^re/iel,  a  du£^, 

old  Tcutonick.]   To  drink  luxuriously; 

to  Wiiste  life  over  the  cup. 

Let  us  grant  it  is  not  amiss  to  sit. 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave. 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon.  Shakspeare. 

To  Ti'ppLK,   tip'pl.-'oe  .J,,  a.  To  drink  in 
luxury  or  excess. 

While  his  canting  drone-pipe  scann'd 
The  mystick  fiyures  of  her  hand. 
He  tipples  painie=try,  and  dines 
On  all  her  fortune-telling  lines.  Cleateland. 

To  a  "hoTt  meal  he  makes  a  tedious  grace. 
Before  the  barley-pudding  comes  in  place; 
Then  bids  fall  on;  himself  for  saving  charges 
A  peel'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden. 

If  a  slumber  haply  does  invade 
My  weai7  limbs,  my  fancy's  still  awake, 
Thoughtful  of  drink,  and  eager,  in  a  dream, 
Tipples  imaginary  pots  of  ale.  Philips. 

Ti'ppLE,   ♦ip'p!.    n.  s.    [from  the  verb.] 
Drink;  li.;i  ■ 

*.Vhi!e  the  tipple  was  paid  for,  all  went  merrily 
on.  VEstrange. 
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Ti'r-PLED,-tip'prd.3s9   adj.   [from  tifi/ile.'] 

Tipsy;  drunk. 
Merry,  we  sail  from  the  east, 

Half  tippled  at  a  rainbow  feast.  Dryden. 

Ti'ppLER,  tlp'pl-ilr.ss  n.  5.  [from  ti/i/ile.^ 

A  sottish  drunkard;   an  idle  drunken 

'fellow. 
Ti'psTAFF,  tip'stif.  n.  s.  [tifi  and  staff.'] 

1.  An  officer  with  a  staff"  tipped  with  me- 
tal. 

2.  The  staff"  itself  so  tipt. 

One  had  in  his  hand  a  tipstaff  of  a  yellow  cane, 
tipped  at  both  ends  with  blue.  Bacon. 

Ti'psv,  tip's6.  adj.  [from  tififile.~\  Drunk; 
overpowered  with  excess  of  drink. 

The  riot  of  the  tipsy  bacchanals. 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage.  Shaksp. 

Welcome  joy  and  feast. 
Midnight  shout  and  revelry, 
Tipsi/ dance  and  jollity.  Milton. 

Ti'pTOE,  tip'to.  n.  s.  \^(ifi  and  toeJ]  The 
end  of  the  toe. 

Where  the  fond  ape  himself  uprearing  high. 
Upon  his  tiptoes  stalketh  stately  by.  Spenser. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home. 
Will  stand  a  tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouze  him  at  the  rauie  of  Crispian.       Shaksp. 

Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountains'  tops.  Slu^isp. 

Religion  stands  tiptoe  in  oui  lanci. 
Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand.         Herbert. 

Ten  rud  Jy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tiptoes  from  the  ground.         Dryden, 
Tike,  t^dr.  n.s.  [^tuyr,  Dutch.] 

1.  Rank;  row.    Sometimes  written  ^fer. 

Your  lowest  tire  of  ordnance  must  lie  four  foot 
clear  above  water,  wuen  all  loading  is  in,  or  else 
those  your  best  pieces  will  be  of  small  use  at  sea,  in 
any  grown  weather  that  makes  the  billows  to  rise. 

Raleigh, 

Stood  rank'd  of  seraphim  another  row, 
In  posture  to  displode  their  second  tire 
Of  thunder.  Milton. 

In  all  those  wars  there  were  few  triremes,  most 
of  them  being  of  one  tire  of  oars  of  fifty  banks. 

Arbulhnot. 

2.  [Corrupted  from  tiar  or  tiara,  or  from 
attire.     Pron.  lire.]    A  headdress. 

On  her  head  she  wore  a  tire  of  gold, 
Adorn'd  with  gems  and  ouches.  Spenser. 

Here  is  her  picture:  let  me  see; 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers.     Shakspeare. 

The  judge  of  torments,  and  the  king  of  tears, 
Now  fills  a  burnish'd  throne  of  quenchless  fire, 

And  for  his  old  fair  robes  of  light  he  wears 
A  gloomy  mantle  of  dark  flame;  the  tire 

That  crowns  his  hated  head,  on  high  appears. 

Crashdio 

When  the  fury  took  her  stand  on  high, 
A  hiss  from  all  the  snaky  tire  went  round.      Pope. 

3.  Furniture;  apparatus.  [Pron.  tire.] 

Saint  George's  worth 
Enkindles  like  desire  of  high  exploits: 
Immediate  sieges,  and  the  tire  of  war 
Rowl  in  thy  eager  mind.  Philips. 

When  they  first  peep  forth  of  the  ground,  they 
shew  their  whole  tire  of  leaves,  then  flowers,  next 
seeds.  Woodward. 

To  Tire,  tire.  v.  a.  [cijiian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  fitigue;  to  make  weary;  to  harass; 
to  wear  out  with  labour  or  tediousness. 

Tir'd  with  toil,  all  hopes  of  safety  past. 
From  pray'rs  to  wishes  he  descends  at  last.  Dryden. 

For  this  a  hundred  voices  I  desire, 
To  tell  thee  what  a  hundred  tongues  would  tire; 
Yet  never  could  be  worthily  exprest, 
How  deeply  thou  art  seated  in  my  breast.    Dryden 

2.  It  has  often  out  added,  to  intend  the 
signification. 
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Often  a  few  that  are  stiff  do  tire  out  a  greater  num- 
ber that  are  more  moderate.  Bacon. 

A  lonely  way 
The  cheerless  Albion  wander'd  half  a  day; 
Tir^d  out,  at  length  a  spreading  stream  he  spy'd. 

TUkel. 
S.  [from  attire  or  tire,  from   tiara.]     To 
dress  the  head. 
Jezebel  painted  her  face,  and  tired  her  head. 

2  Kings^ 
To  Tire,  tire. -y.w.  [ceop.ian,  Saxon.]  Td 

fail  with  weariness. 
Ti'redness,  ti:'d'iids.   n.s.   [from  rirecf.] 
State  of  being  tired;  weariness. 

It  is  not  through  the  tiredness  of  the  age  of  the 
earth,  but  through  our  owi.  negligence,  that  it  hath 
not  satisfied  us  bountifully.  Hakewill. 

Ti'kesome,  tire'siim.^^*  adj.  [from  tire.] 
Wearisome;  fatiguing;  ::?dious. 

Since  the  inculcating  precept  ujion  precept  will 
prove  tiresome  to  the  reader,  ihe  poet  must  some- 
times relieve  the  subject  with  a  pleasant  and  perti- 
nent digression.  Addison. 
Nothing  is  so  tiresome  as  the  works  of  those  cri- 
ticks  who  write  in  a  dogmatick  way,  without  lan- 
guage, genius,  or  imagination.                   Addison. 

Ti'resomeness,  tire'sum-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 
tiresome.]  Act  or  quality  of  being  tire- 
some. 

Ti'rewoman  lire'wum-fin.'*^  n.  s.  [from. 
tire  and  woman.]  A  woman  whose  bu- 
siness is  to  make  dresses  for  the  head. 
Why  should  they  not  value  themselves  for  this 
outside  fashionableness  of  the  ttrswjomotn's  mcking, 
when  their  parents  have  so  early  instructed  t.iem  to 
do  so.  Locke. 

Ti'ringhouse,  ti'ring-house.  }  n.  s.  \_tire 
Tx'ringroom,  ti'ring-r66m.   ^  and  house., 
or  room.]     The  room  in  which  players 
dress  for  the  stage. 

This  green  plot  shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn 
brake  our  tiringhouse.  Shdcspeare, 

Man's  life's  a  tragedy;  his  mother's  wcmb, 
From  which  be  enters,  is  the  tiringroom; 
This  spacious  earth  the  theatre,  and  the  stage 
That  country  which  he  lives  in;  passions,  rage, 
Folly,  and  vice,  are  actors.  Wotton. 

Ti'rwit,  tir'wit.  n.  s.  [yanellus,  Latin.]  A 
bird.  Ainsworth. 

'Tis,  tiz.  Contracted  for  it  is. 

^Tis  destiny  unshunnable.  Shakspeare. 

Ti'sicAL,  tiz'e-kal.«''9  adj.  [Jov  fihthisical.] 

Consumptive. 
ri'sicK,  tiz'ik.  n.  s.  [corrupted  from 
fihthisick.]  Consumption;  morbid  waste. 
Ti'ssuE,  tish'u.*«2  n.  s.  [tissue,  French; 
Cij'an,  to  weave,  Norman  Saxon.]  Cloth 
interwoven  with  gold  or  silver,  or  figur- 
ed colours. 

In  their  glittering  tissues  erablaz'd 
Holy  memorials,  acts  of  zeal  and  love, 
Recorded  eminent.  Milton. 

A  robe  of  tissue,  stiff  with  golden  wire; 
An  upper  vest,  once  Helen's  rich  attire; 
From  Argos  by  the  faiu'd  adultress  brought. 
With  golden  flow'rs  and  winding  foliage  wrouf^L 

Dryden. 
To  Ti'ssuE,  tish'u.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  interweave;  to  variegate. 

Thr  chariot  w.-is  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  tissued 

upon  ''l;tc.  Bacon. 

Thoy  have  been  always  frank  of  thtir  blessings  to 

couiitciiance  any  great  action;  and  then,  according 

as  it  should  prosper,  to  tissue  upon  it  some  pretence 

or  other.  Wotton. 

Mercy  will  sit  between 

Thron'd  in  celestial  sheen, 
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With  radiaut  feet  the  (ustMd  clouds  down  steering. 

Milton, 
riT,  tit.  n.  s. 

1 .  A  small  horse:  generally  in  contempt. 

No  storiug  of  pasture  with  baggagely  tit, 
With  ragged,  with  aged,  and  evil  at  hit.       Tusser. 

Thou  might'st  have  ta'en  example 
from  what  thou  read'st  in  story; 
Being  as  worthy  to  sit 
On  an  ambling  tit 
As  thy  predecessor  Dory.  Denham. 

2.  A  woman:  in  contempt. 

What  does  this  envious  tit,  but  away  to  her  father 
with  a  tale?  U Estrange. 

A  willing  tit  that  will  venture  her  corps  with  you. 

Dryden. 

Short  pains  for  thee,  for  me  a  son  and  heir. 
Girls  cost  as  many  throes  in  bringing  forth; 
Beside,  when  born,  the  tits  are  little  worth.  Dryden, 

3.  A  titmouse  or  tomtit,    [^fiarus,  Latin.] 
A  bird. 

Titbi't,  tit'bit.  71.  s.  [properly  tidbit;  tidy 
tender,  and  bit.'\     Nice  bit;  nice  food. 

John  pampered  esquire  South  with  titbits  till  he 
grew  wanton.  .^rbuthnot. 

TITHE,  tiTHe.*^?   n.  s.   [ceofta,  Saxon, 
tenth.^ 

1.  The  tenth  part;  the  part  assigned  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  ministry. 

Many  have  made  witty  invectives  against  usury; 
they  say,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  devil  should  have  God's 
part,  which  is  the  tithe.  Bacon. 

Sometimes  comes  she  with  a  tithe  pig's  tail, 
Tickling  the  parson  as  he  lies  asleep, 
Then  dreams  he  of  another  benefice.      Shak^eare. 

2.  The  tenth  pan  of  any  thing. 

1  have  searched  man  by  man,  boy  by  boy;  the 
tithe  of  a  hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Skakspeare. 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  ques- 
tion, 
Ev'ry  tithe  sonl  'mongst  many  thousand  dismes 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Small  part;  small  portion,  unless  it  be 
misprinted  for  titles. 

Offensive  wars  for  religion  are  seldom  to  be  ap- 
proved, unless  they  have  some  mixture  of  civil  tithes. 

Bacon, 
To  Tithe,  tiTHe.  v.  a.  [ceo^ian,  Saxon.] 
To  tax;  to  levy  the  tenth  part. 

When  I  come  to  the  tithing  of  them,  I  will  tithe 
them  one  with  another,  and  will  make  an  Irishman 
the  tithingman.  Spenser. 

By  decimation  and  a  tithed  death, 
If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths,  take  thou  thedestin'd  tenth. 

Shakspeare, 

When  thou  hast  made  an  end  of  tithing  all  the 

tithes  of  thine  increase,  the  third  year,  the  year  of 

tithing,  give  unto  the  Levite,  stianger,  fatherless, 

and  widow.  Deuteronomy. 

To  Tithe,  tiTHe.  v.  n.    To  pay  tithe. 

For  lambe,  pig,  and  calf,  and  for  other  the  like, 

Tithe  so  as  thy  cattle  the  lord  do  not  strike.     Tusser. 

Ti'theable,  tixHe'a-bl.  adj.  [from  tithe.^ 
Subject  to  the  payment  of  tithes;  that 
of  which  tithes  may  be  taken. 

The  popish  priest  shall,  on  taking  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  his  majesty,  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  part 
or  tithe  of  all  things  titheable  in  Ireland  belonging 
to  the  papists,  within  their  respective  paiishes. 

Swift. 

Ti'ther,  ti'THiir.98  n.  s.  [from  tithe.']  One 

who  gathers  tithes. 
Ti'thing,   ti'THing.   n.  s.   [tithingOj  law 

Latin,  from  tithe.'] 
I .  Tithing'  is  the  number  or  company  of  ten 

men  with  their  families  knit  together  in 


a  society,  all  of  them  being  bound  to  the 
king  for  the  peaceable  and  good  beha- 
viour of  each  of  their  society:  of  these 
companies  there  was  one  chief  person, 
who,  from  his  office,  was  called  (tooth- 
ingman)  tithingman;  but  now  he  is  no- 
thing but  a  constable.  Coivell. 

Poor  Tom,  who  is  whipt  from  tithing  to  tithing, 
and  stock  punished  and  imprisoned.       Shakspeare. 
2.  Tithe;  tenth  part  due  lo  the  priest. 

Though  vicar  be  bad,  or  the  parson  be  evil, 
Go  not  for  thy  tithing  thyself  to  the  devil.      Tusser. 
Ti'fhingman,  ti'THing-man.  n.  s.  [tithing 
and  man.~\  A  petty  peace  officer;  an  un- 
der constable. 

His  hundred  is  not  at  his  command  further  than 

his  prince's  service ;  and  also  every  tithingman  may 

controul  him.  Spenser. 

Ti'thymal,  tiTn'i-mal.  n.  s.  [tithymalle, 

French;  tithymallus,  Lat.]  An  herb. 

j^instvorth. 
To   Ti'tillate,  tit'til-lite.  v.  n.  [_titillo, 
Latin.]  To  tickle. 

Just  where  the  breath  of  life  his  nosirils  ilrew, 
A  charge  of  snuff  the  wily  virgin  threw; 
The  giiumes  direct  to  every  atom  just 
The  pungent  grains  of  tUillating  dust.  Pope. 

Titilla'tion,  tit-til-li'shiin.  n.  s.  [^titilla- 
tion,  French,  titillatiOf  Latin;  from  titil- 
late.'] 

1.  The  act  of  tickling. 

Tickling  causeth  laughter;  the  cause  may  be  the 
emission  of  the  spirits,  and  so  of  the  breath,  by  a 
flight  from  titillation.  Bacon. 

2.  The  state  of  being  tickled. 

In  sweets,  the  acid  particles  seem  so  attenuated 
in  the  oil,  as  only  to  produce  a  small  and  grateful 
titillation.  .Srbuthnot. 

3.  Any  slight  or  petty  pleasure. 
The  delights  which  result  from  these  nobler  en- 
tertainments, our  cool  thoughts  need  not  be  asham- 
ed of,  and  which  are  dogged  by  no  such  sad  sequels 
as  are  the  products  of  those  titUlations  that  reach  no 
higher  than  the  senses.  Glanville. 

Ti'tlark,  tit'lirk.  n.  s.  A  bird. 

The  smaller  birds  do  the  like  in  their  seasons; 
as  the  leverock,  titlark,  and  linnet.  Wallon. 

Ti'tle,  ti'tl.*o*  n.  s.  [titelle,  old  Fr.  titulusj 
Latin.] 

1 .  A  general  head  comprising  particulars. 

Three  draw  the  experiments  of  the  former  four 
into  titles  and  tables  for  the  better  drawing  of  ob- 
servations; these  we  call  compilers.  Bacon. 

Among  the  many  preferences  that  the  laws  of 
England  have  above  others,  I  shall  single  out  two 
particular  titles,  which  give  a  handsome  specimen  of 
their  excellencies  above  other  laws  in  other  parts 
or  titles  of  the  same.  Hale. 

2.  An  appellation  of  honour. 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes, 

His  mansion,  and  his  titles  in  a  place 

From  whence  himself  does  fly?  Shakspeare. 

Man  over  men 
He  made  not  lord:  such  title  to  himself 
Reserving.  JdUton. 

A  name;  an  appellation. 
My  name's  Macbeth. 
— The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear.  Shakspeare. 

Ill  worthy  I  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor.  Milton. 

The  first  page  of  a  book,  telling  its 
name,  and  generally  its  subject;  an  in- 
scription. 

This  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title  leaf, 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragick  volume.      Shaksp. 
Our  adversaries  encourage  a  writer  who  cannot 


furnish  out  so  much  u  a  tide  page  with  propriety. 

Swift. 
Others  with  wishful  eyes  on  glory  look, 
When  ihty  have  got  their  picture  towards  a  book; 
Or  pompous  title,  like  a  gaudy  sign 
Meant  to  betray  dull  sots  to  wretched  wine.  Young. 

5.  A  claim  of  right. 

Let  the  tit/6  of  a  man's  right  br  called  in  question; 
are  we  not  hold  to  rely  and  build  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  such  as  are  famous  for  their  skill  in  the 
laws?  Honker. 

Is  a  man  impoverished  by  purchase''  it  is  because 
he  paid  his  money  for  a  lye,  and  took  a  bad  litk  for 
a  good.  Smth. 

'Tis  our  duty 
Such  monuments,  as  we  can  build,  to  raise; 
Lest  all  the  world  prevent  what  we  should  do, 
And  claim  a  title  in  him  by  their  praise.     Drydtn 
If  there  were   no  laws  to  protect  them,  there 
were  no  living  in  this  world  for  good  men;  and  in 
effect  there  would  be  no  laws,  if  it  were  a  sin  ia 
them  to  try  a  title,  or  right  themselves  by  them. 

Ketlleworth. 

To  revenge  their  common  injuries,  though  you 

bad  an  undoubted  title  by  your  birth,  you  haid  a 

greater  by  your  courage.  Dryden. 

Conti  would  have  kept  his  title  to  Orange. 

Mdison. 

0  the  discretion  of  a  girl !  she  will  be  a  slave  to  any 

thing  that  has  not  a  title  to  make  her  one.  Southern. 

To  Ti'tle,  ti'tl.   V.  a.  [from  the  noun.i 

To  entitle;  to  name;  to  call. 

To  these,  that  sober  race  of  men,  whose  lives 
Religious  titled  them  the  sons  of  God, 
Shall  yield  up  all  their  virtue,  all  their  fame. 
Ignobly!  Milton. 

Ti'rLELESS,  ti'tl-lds.  adj.  [from  title.] 
Wanting  a  name  or  appellation.  Not  in 
use. 

He  was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
Till  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  th'  Are 
Of  burning  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

Ti'tlepage,  ti'tl-pidje.  n.  s.  [title  and 
/lage.]  The  page  containing  the  title  of 
a  book. 

We  should  have  been  pleased  to  have  seen  our 
own  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  titlepage.  Dryden. 
Ti't MOUSE  or  Tit,  tit'mouse.  n.  s.  [_tijt, 
Dutch,  a  chick,  or  small  bird;  titlingier, 
Islandick,  a  little  bird:  tit  signifies  little 
in  the  Teutonick  dialect.]  A  small  spe- 
cies of  birds. 

The  nightingale  is  sovereign  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse  silent  by. 

And  I  unfit  to  thrust  in  skilful  throng. 
Should  Colin  make  judge  of  my  foolerie.    Spenser. 

The  titmouse  and  the  pecker's  hungry  brood, 
And  Progne  with  her  bosoin  staiu'd  in  blood. 

Dryden. 

To  Ti'tter,  t!t'tur.98  v.  n.  [formed,  I  sup- 
pose, from  the  sound.]  To  laugh  with 
restraint;  to  laugh  without  much  noise. 

In  flowed  at  once  a  gay  embroider'd  race, 
And  tifring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place.  Pope. 

Ti'tter,  tit'tir.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  restrained  laugh. 

2.  I  know  not  what  it  signifies  in  Tusser. 

From  wheat  go  and  rake  out  the  titters  or  tine, 
If  eare  be  not  forth,  it  will  rise  again  fine.   Tusser. 

Ti'ttle,  tit'tl.*"«  n.  a.    [I  suppose  from 
tit.]   A  small  particle;  a  point;  a  dot. 
In  the  particular  which  concerned  the  church, 
the  Scots  would  never  depart  from  a  tittle.  Clarend. 

Angels  themselves  disdaining 
T'  approach  thy  temple,  give  thee  m  command 
What  to  the  smallest  tittU  thou  shalt  say 
To  thy  adorers.  MiUon. 

They  thought  God  and  themselves  linked  in  so 
fast  a  covenant,  that,  although  they  never  perfonaed 
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t'heir  part,  God  was  yet  bound  to  make  good  every 
link  of  his.  SoxUh. 

Ned  Fashion  hath  been  bred  about  court,  and  un- 
derstands to  a  tittle  all  the  punctilios  of  a  drawing- 
room  Swift. 
You  are  not  advanced  one  tittle  towards  the  proof 
of  what  you  intend.  Waterland. 
Ti'ttletattle,  tk'tl-tat'tl.  n.  s.  [A  word 
formed  from  tattle  by  a  ludicrous  redu- 
plication, j  Idle  talk;  prattle;  empty  gab- 
ble. 

As  the  foe  drew  near 
With  love,  and  joy,  and  life,  and  dear, 
Our  don,  who  knew  this  tittletattUf 
Did,  sure  as  trumpet,  call  to  battle.  Prior. 

For  every  idle  tittletattle  that  went  about.  Jack 
was  suspected  for  the  author.  ^rbuthnot. 

To  Ti'ttletattle,  lit'tl-tat'tl.  v.  n.  [from 
tattle.'^   To  prate  idly. 

You  are  full  in  your  tittletattlin^s  of  Cupid:  here 

is  Cupid,  and  there  is  Cupid:  I  will  tell  you  now 

what  a  good  old  woman  told  me.  Sidney. 

Tituba'tion,  tit-tshu-b4'shun.  n.  s.\jitu- 

bo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  stumbling. 
Ti'tular,  tit'tshu-ldr.^8  adj.  [titulaire,  Fr. 
from  titulus,  Lat.]  Nominal;  having  or 
conferring  only  the  title. 

They  would  deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king 
of  England  to  shadow  their  rebellion,  and  to  be  ti- 
tular and  painted  head  of  those  arms.  Bacon. 

Thrones,  virtues,  powers, 
If  these  magnifick  titles  yet  remain, 
Not  merely  titular.  Milton. 

Both  Valerius  and  Austin  were  titular  bishops 

-ayliffe. 
Titula'rity,  tit-tshu-lar'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
titular.']  The  state  of  being  titular. 

Julius,  Augustus,  and  Tiberius,  with  great  humi- 
lity received  the  name  of  Imperator;  but  their  suc- 
cessors retain  the  same  even  in  its  titularity. 

Brown. 
Ti'tulart,  t!t'shi-ld-r^.   adj.   [titulaire, 
Fr.  from  titulus,  Latin.J 

1.  Consisting  in  a  title. 

The  malecontents  of  his  kingdom  have  not  been 
base  nor  titulary  impostors,  but  of  an  higher  nature. 

Bacon. 

2.  Relating  to  a  title. 

William  the  conqueror,  howsoever  he  used  the 
power  of  a  conqueror  to  reward  his  Normans,  yet 
mixed  it  with  a  titulary  pretence,  grounded  upon 
the  Confessor's  will.  Bacon. 

Ti'tulary,  tit'shu-la-r6.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adj.]  One  that  has  a  title  or  right. 

The  persons  deputed  for  the  celebration  of  these 
masses  were  neither  <i<u/aries  nor  perpetual  curates, 
but  persons  entirely  conductitious.  'iyliffe. 

Ti'vY,  tiv'^.  adj.  [A  word  expressing 
speed,  from  tantivy ^  the  note  of  a  hunt- 
ing horn.] 

In  a  bright  moon-shine  while  winds  whistle  loud, 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly. 
All  rocking  in  a  downy  white  cloud: 
And  lest  our  leap  from  the  sky  should  prove  too  far, 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star.    Thyd. 

To,  t66.  adv.  [co,  Saxon;  te,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  particle  coming  between  two  verbs, 
and  noting  the  second  as  the  object  of 
the  first. 

The  delay  of  our  hopes  teaches  us  to  mortify  our 
desires.  Smallridge. 

2.  It  notes  the  intention. 

Ambitious  fool'  with  horny  hoofs  to  pass 
O'er  hollow  arches  of  resounding  brass, 
To  rival  thunder.  Dryden. 

She  rais'd  a  war 
In  Italy,  to  call  me  back.  Dryden. 

Urg'd  by  despair  again  I  go  to  try 
"The  fate  of  arms,  resolv'd  in  fight  to  die.  Dryden. 


3.  It  notes  the  consequence. 

I  have  done  my  utmost  to  lead  my  life  so  plea- 
santly as  to  forget  all  misfortunes.  Pope. 

4.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  its  object. 

We  ready  are  to  try  our  fortunes 
To  the  last  man.  Shakspeare. 

The  lawless  sword  his  children's  blood  shall  shed, 
Increas'd  for  slaughter,  born  to  beg  their  bread. 

Sandys. 

5.  Noting  futurity. 

It  is  not  blood  and  bones  that  can  be  conscious  of 

their  own  hardness  and  redness;  and  we  are  still  to 

seek  for  something  else  in  our  frame  that  receives 

those  impressions.  Bentley. 

C    To  and  again.  ">  Backward  and  for- 

'   I    To  and  fro.       3  ward. 

Ismay  binds  and  looseth  souls  condemn'd  to  woe. 
And  sends  the  devils  on  errands  to  and  fro.  Fairfax. 

The  spirits  perverse 
With  easy  intercourse  pass  to  andfro, 
To  tempt  or  punish  mortals.  Milton. 

Dress  it  not  till  the  seventh  day,  and  then  move 
the. joint  fo  and /ro.  Wiseman. 

Masses  of  marble,  originally  beat  off  from  the 
strata  of  the  neighbouring  rocks,  rolled  to  andaffain 
till  they  were  rounded  to  the  form  of  pebbles. 

Woodward. 
The  winds  in  distant  regions  blow, 
Moving  the  world  of  waters  to  andfro.      Mdison. 
The  mind,  when  turn'd  adrift,  no  rules  to  guide, 
Drives  at  the  mercy  of  the  wind  and  tide; 
Fancy  and  passion  toss  it  to  andfro, 
A  while  torment,  and  then  quite  sink  in  woe. 

Young. 

To,  t6d.  firefiosition. 

1.  Noting   motion  towards:   opposed  to 
from. 

With  that  she  to  him  afresh,  and  surely  would 
have  put  out  his  eyes.  Sidney. 

Tybalt  fled; 
But  by  and  by  comes  back  to  Romeo, 
And  to  't  they  go  like  lightning.  Shakspeare. 

Give  not  over  so;  to  him  again,  entreat  him, 
Kneel  down  before  him.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  to  him  again  in  the  nalne  of  Brook;  he'll  tell 
me  all  his  purpose.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  to  the  woods  among  the  happier  brutes: 
Come,  let's  away.  Smith. 

2.  Noting  accord  or  adaptation. 

Thus  they  with  sacred  thought 
Mov'd  on  in  silence  to  soft  pipes.  Milton. 

3.  Noting  address  or  compellation. 

To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
1  pledge  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

Here's  to  you  all,  gentlemen;  and  let  him  that's 
good-natur'd  in  his  drink  pledge  me.         Denham. 

Now,  to  you,  Raymond:  can  you  guess  no  reason 
Why  1  repose  such  confidence  in  you.'         Dryden. 

4.  Noting  attention  or  application. 

Turn  out,  you  rogue!  how  Ijke  a  beast  you  lie! 
Go  buckle  to  the  law.  Dryden. 

Sir  Roger's  kindness  extends  (0  their  children's 
children.  Mdison. 

5.  Noting  addition  or  accumulation. 

Wisdom  he  has,  and  to  his  wisdom  courage; 
Temper  to  that,  and  unto  all  success.        Denham. 

6.  Noting  a  state  or  place  whither  any  one 
goes. 

Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  horse. 

Shakspeare. 
He  sent  his  coachman's  grandchild  to  prentice. 

Addison. 

7.  Noting  opposition. 

No  foe,  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field 
Shall  dare  thee  foot  to  foot  with  sword  and  shield. 

Dryden. 

8.  Noting  amount. 

There  were  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  horse, 
and  as  many  thousand  foot  English.  Bacon. 

9.  Noting  proportion. 
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Enoch,  whose  days  were,  though  many  in  respecl 
of  ours,  yet  scarce  as  three  to  nine,  in  compaiison 
of  theirs  with  whom  we  lived.  Hooker. 

With  these  bars  against  me, 

And  yet  to  win  her all  the  world  to  nothing. 

Shakspeare. 

Twenty  to  one  oflTcnd  more  in  writing  too  much 
than  too  little;  even  as  twenty  to  one  fall  into  sick- 
ness rather  by  overmuch  fulness  than  by  any  lack. 

.4$c/iam. 

The  burial  must  be  by  the  smallness  of  the  pro- 
portion as  fifty  to  one;  or  it  must  be  holpcn  by  some- 
what which  may  fix  the  silver  never  to  be  restored 
when  it  is  incorporated.  Bacon. 

With  a  funnel  filling  bottles;  to  their  capacity 
they  will  all  be  full.  Ben  Jonson- 

Physicians  have  two  women  patients  to  one  man. 

Gravnt. 

When  an  ambassador  is  dispatched  to  any  foreign 
state,  he  sBall  be  allowed  to  the  value  of  a  shilling 
a  day.  .iddison. 

Among  the  ancients  the  weight  of  oil  was  to  that 
of  wine  as  nine  <o  ten.  .Arbuthnot. 

Supposing  them  to  have  an  equal  share,  the  odds 
will  be  three  to  one  on  their  side.  Swift, 

10.  Noting  possession  or  appropriation. 
Still  a  greater  diflSculty  upon   translators  rises 

from  the  peculiarities  every  language  hath  to  itself. 

Felton. 

11.  Noting  perception. 

The  flow'r  itself  is  glorious  to  behold, 
Sharp  to  the  taste.  Dryden. 

12.  Noting  the  subject  of  an  affirmation. 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee;  for  thy  word 

Is  but  the  vaifl  breath  of  a  common  man: 

Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man; 

I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  eontrary.      Shakspeare. 

13.  In  comparison  of 

All  that  they  did  was  piety  to  this.    Ben  Jonson. 

There  is  no  fool  to  the  sinner,  who  every  moment 
ventures  his  soui.  Tillotson. 

I  4.  As  far  as. 

Some  Americans,  otherwise  of  quick  parts,  could 
not  count  to  one  thousand,  nor  had  any  distinct  idea 
of  it,  though  they  could  reckon  very  well  to  twenty. 

Locke. 

Coffee  exhales  in  roasting  to  the  abatement  of 
near  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  ^rl/uthnot. 

15.  Noting  intention. 

This  the  consul  sees,  yet  this  man  lives! 
Partakes  the  publick  cares;  and  with  his  eye 
Mark  and  points  out  each  man  of  us  to  slaughter. 

Ben  Jonson.' 

16.  After  an  adjective  it  notes  the  object. 

Draw  thy  sword  in  right, 
I'll  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quairel  use  it  to  the  death.  Shakspeare. 
Fate  and  the  dooming  gods  are  deaf  to  tears. 

Dryden. 
All  were  attentive  to  the  godlike  man. 
When  from  his  lofty  couch  he  thus  began.  Dryden. 

17.  Noting  obligation. 

The  rabbins  subtilely  distinguish  between  our 
duty  to  God,  and  to  our  parents.  Holyday. 

Almanzor  is  taxed  with  changing  sides,  and  what 
tie  has  he  on  him  to  the  contrary.'  He  is  not  bom 
their  subject,  and  he  is  injured  by  them  to  a  very 
high  degree.  Dryden. 

18.  Respecting. 

He's  walk'd  the  way  of  nature; 
And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more.  Shakspeare. 
The  effects  of  such  a  division  are  pernicious  to 
the  last  degree,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  ad- 
vantages which  they  give  the  common  enemy,  but 
to  those  private  evils  which  they  produce  in  every 
particular.  Spectator. 

19.  Noting  extent. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  all  is  due  to  super- 
natural grace.  '  Hammond. 

20.  Toward. 

She  stretch 'd  her  arms  to  heav'a.  Dryden. 

21.  Noting  presence. 
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She  still  bearcth  him  an  iuriacible  hatred,  and 
reviletli  him  to  his  face.  Swift. 

22.  Noting  effect;  notini^  consequence. 
Factions  carried  too  high  arc  much  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  authority  of  princes.  Bacon. 

He  was  wounded  transverse  the  temporal  muscle, 
apd  bleeding  almost  to  death.  f^iseman 

By  the  disorder  in  the  retreat,  great  numbers 
were  crowded  to  death.  Clarendon. 

Ingenious  to  their  ruin,  ev'ry  age 
Improves  the  act  and  instruments  of  rage.    Waller. 

Under  how  hard  a  fate  arc  women  born, 
Priz'd  to  their  ruin,  or  expos'd  to  scorn!        Waller 

To  present  the  aspersion  of  the  Roman  majesty, 
the  oflFender  was  whipt  to  death.  Dryden. 

Thus,  to  their  fame  when  fmish'd  was  the  fight. 
The  victors  from  their  lofty  steeds  alight.    Dryden. 

O  frail  estate  of  human  things! 
N'ow  to  our  cost  your  emptiness  we  know.  Dryden. 

A  British  king  obliges  himself  by  oath  to  execute 
justice  in  mercy,  and  not  to  exercise  either  to  the 
total  exclusion  of  the  other.  Addison. 

The  abuse  reigns  chiefly  in  the  country,  as  I  found 
to  my  vexation,  when  I  was  last  there,  in  a  visit  i 
made  to  a  neighbour.  Swift. 

Why  with  malignant  elogies  increase 
The  people's  fears,  and  praise  me  to  my  ruin  ? 

Smith. 

It  must  be  confessed  to  the  reproach  of  human 
nature,  that  this  is  but  too  just  a  picture  of  itself. 

Broome. 

23.  After  a  verb,  it  notes  the  object. 
Give  me  some  wine;  fill  full: 

1  drink  to  th'  general  joy  of  the  whole  table, 

And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo.  Shakspeare. 

Had  the  methods  of  education  been  directed  to 
their  right  end,  this  so  necessary  could  not  have 
been  neglected.  Locke. 

Thislaivfulness  of  judicial  process  appears  from 
thesr  legui  courts  erected  to  minister  to  it  in  the 
apostle's  days.  Kettleworth. 

Many  of  them  have  exposed  to  the  world  the  pri- 
vate misfortunes  of  families.  Fope. 
34.   Nntrnt^  the  degree. 

This  weather-glass  was  so  placed  in  the  cavity  of 
a  small  receiver,  that  only  the  slender  part  of  the 
pipe,  tu  the  height  of  four  inches,  remained  exposed 
lo  the  open  air.  Boyle. 

Tell  her,  thy  brother  languishes  to  death,  ^ddis. 

A  crow,  though  hatched  under  a  hen,  and  who 
never  has  seen  any  of  the  works  of  its  kind,  mak^s 
its  nest  the  same,  to  the  laying  of  a  stick,  with  all 
the  nests  of  that  species.  Mdison. 

If  he  employs  his  abilities  to  the  best  advantage, 
the  time  will  come  when  the  Supreme  Governor  of 
the  world  shall  proclaim  his  worth  before  men  and 
angels  Spectator. 

25.  Before  day,  to  notes  the  present  day; 
before  morrow,  the  day  next  coming; 
before  night,  either  the  present  night, 
or  night  next  coming. 

Banquo,  thy  soul's  flight. 
If  it  find  heav'n,  must  find  it  out  to  night.    Shaksp. 

To  day  they  chas'd  the  boar.  Otway. 

This  ought  rather  to  be  called  a  full  purpose  of 
committing  sin  to  day,  than  a  resolution  of  leaving 
it  to  morrow.  Calamy. 

26.  To  day,  to  night,  to  morrow,  are  used, 
not  very  properly,  as  substantives  in  the 
nominative  and  other  cases. 

To  nuyrrrffw,  and  to  morrow,  and  to  morrow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  today; 
And  all  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  way  to  dusky  death.  Shakspeare . 

The  father  of  Solomon's  house  will  have  private 
conference  with  one  of  you  the  next  day  after  to 
^norrmc.  ■^"<=''"- 

To  day  is  ours  why  do  we  fear.' 
To  day  is  ours,  we  have  it  here: 
Let's  banish  bus'ness,  banish  sorrow, 
To  the  gods  belongs  to  morroic.  Cowley. 

To  morrow  will  deliver  all  her  charms 
Tnto  my  arms,  and  make  her  mine  for  ever.  Dryden. 


For  what  to  morrow  shall  disclose, 
May  spoil  what  you  to  night  propose: 
England  may  chauge,  orCloe  stray; 
Love  and  life  are  for  to  day.  Prior. 

Toad,  tode.'-^"'*  n.  s.  [ca^e,  Saxon.]  A 
paddock;  an  animal  resembling  a  frog; 
but  the  frog  leaps,  the  toad  crawls:  the 
toad  is  accounted  venomous,  perhaps 
without  reason. 

From  tb'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head. 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  creature.  Shakspeare, 

I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon, 
Than  keep  a  corner  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others  use.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  great  plague  there  were  seen,  in  divers 
ditches  about  London,  many  toads  that  had  tails 
three  inches  long,  whereas  toads  usually  have  no  tails. 

Bacon. 
In  hollow  caverns  vermin  make  abode. 
The  hissing  serpent,  and  the  swelling  toad.  Dryden. 
To'adfish,  tode'fish.  n.  s.   A  kind  of  sea 

fish. 
To'auflax,  tode'flSks.  n.  a.  A  plant. 
To'adstone,  tode'stone.   n.  s.  \_toad  and 
stone.~\     A  concretion  supposed  to  be 
found  in  the  head  of  a  toad. 

The  loadstone  presumed  to  be  found  in  the  head 
of  that  animal,  is  not  a  thing  impossible.      Brown. 
Fo'adstool,   t6de'si66l.  n.  s.  \^toad   and 
stool.'^  A  plant  like  a  mushroom. 

The  grisly  todestool,  grown  there  mought  I  see. 

And  loathing  paddocks  lording  on  the  same.  Spens. 

Another  imperfect  plant  like  a  mushroom,  but 

sometimes  as  broad  as  a  hat,  called  toadstool,  is  not 

esculent.  Bacon. 

To  Toast,  toste,'^^^  v.  a.  [^torreoy  tostum, 

Latin.] 
I.  To  dry  or  heat  at  the  fire. 

The  earth,  whereof  the  grass  is  soon  parched 
with  the  sun,  and  toasted,  is  commonly  forced  earth. 

Baaon 

To  allure  mice  I  find  no  other  magick,  than  to 

draw  out  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese.  Brown. 

To  name  when  a  health  is  drunk.    To 

toast  is  used  commonly  when  women 

are  named. 

Several  popish  gentleman   toasted  many   loyal 
healths.  Mdison. 

We'll  try  the  empire  you  so  long  have  boasted: 
And,  if  we  are  not  prais'd,  we'll  not  be  toasted. 

Prior. 
Toast,  toste.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Bread  dried  before  the  fire. 
You  are  both  as  rheumatick  as  two  dried  toasts; 

you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  infirmities. 

Shakspeare. 

Every  third  day  take  a  small  toast  of  manchet, 

dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds  new  drawn,  and 

sprinkled  with  loaf  sugar.  Bacon. 

2.  Bread  dried  and  put  into  liquor. 
Where's  then  the  saucy  boat 

Co-rival'd  greatness.'  or  to  harbour  fled. 

Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune .'  Shakspeare. 

Some  squire,  perhaps,  you  take  delight  to  rack; 
Whose  game  is  whisk,  whose  treat  a  toast  in  sack. 

Pope. 

A  celebrated   woman  whose  health  is 


3. 

often  drunk. 
I  shall  likewise  mark  out  every  toast,  the  club  in 

which  she  was  elected,  and  the  number  of  votes 

that  were  on  her  side.  Mdison. 

Say,  why  are  beauties  prais'd  and  honour'd  most, 

The  wise  man's  passion,  and  the  vain  man's  <oos<? 

Why  deck'd  with  all  that  land  and  sea  afford. 

Why  angels  call'd,  and  angel-like  ador'd.'       Pope. 
To'aster,  tost'ilr.ss  n.    s.  [from   toaat.'] 

He  who  toasts. 


We  simple  toasters  take  delight 
To  sec  our  women's  teeth  look  white; 
And  ev'ry  saucy  ill-bred  fellow 
Sneers  at  a  mouth  profoundly  yellow.  Prior 

rOBA'CCO,  to-biik'ko.  n.  s.  [from  To'. 
baco  or  Tobago,  in  America.] 

The  flower  of  the  tobacco  consists  oT  one  leaf,  ii 
fiinuel-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  top  into  five  deep 
segments,  which  expand  like  a  star;  the  ovary  be- 
conies  an  oblong  roundish  membranaceous  fruit, 
which  is  divided  into  two  cells  by  an  intermediate 
partition,  and  is  filled  with  small  roundish  seeds. 

MiUer. 

It  is  a  planet  now  I  see; 

And,  if  I  err  not,  by  his  proper 

Figure,  that's  like  tobacco-stopper.  HudU)ras. 

Bread  or /obocco  may  be  neglected;  but  reason 

at  first  recommends  their  trial,  and  custom  makes 

them  pleasant.  Locke, 

Salts  are  to  be  drained  out  of  the  clay  by  water, 

before  it  be  fit  for  the  making  tobacco-pipes  or  bricks. 

Woodward. 

Toba'oconist,  to-bak'ko-nlst.  n.  s.  [fnun 

tobacco.^     A  preparer  and  vender  of 

tobacco. 

Tod.  tod.  n.  s.  [totte  haar,  a  lock  of  hair, 

German.   Skinner.  I  believe  rightly.] 
I.  A  bush;  a  thick  shrub.  Obsolete. 
Within  the  ivie  tod 
There  shrouded  was  the  little  god; 
I  heard  a  busy  bustling.  Spenser. 

A  certain  weight  of  wool,  twenty -eight 
pounds. 

Every  eleven  weather  tods,  every  tod  yields  a 

pound  and  odd  shillings.  Shakspeare. 

Toe,  to.^o^  n.  s.  [ca,  Saxon;  teen,  Dutch.] 

The  divided  extremities  of  the  feet;  the 

fingers  of  the  feet. 

Come,  all  you  spirits, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  topful 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakspeare. 

Sport,  that  wrinkled  Care  derides, 
And  Laughter,  holding  both  bis  sides, 
Come,  and  trip  it,  as  you  go, 
On  the  light  fantastick  toe-  JlftUon. 

Last  to  enjoy  her  sense  of  feeling, 
A  thousand  little  nerve?  she  sends 
Quite  to  our  toes,  and  fingers'  ends.  Prior. 

Tofo're,  to-fore',  adv.  [copojian.  Sax.] 
Before.  Obsolete. 

It  is  an  epilogue,  to  make  plain 
Some  obscure  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain. 

Shakspeare. 

So  shall  they  depart  the  manor  with  the  corn  and 

the  bacon  tofore  him  that  hath  won  it.       Spectator. 

Toft,  toft.  n.  s.  \joftum,  law  Latin,]     A 

place  where  a  messuage  has  stood. 

Cowell  and  Ainaworth. 
To'ged,  t6'gdd.3«i  adj.  [^togatua,  Latin.] 
Gowned;  dressed  in  gowns. 

The  bookish  theorick. 
Wherein  the  toged  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he;  mere  prattle,  without  practice, 
Is  all  his  soldiership.  Shakspeare. 

Toge'ther,  t6-g^TH'ur.38*   adv.  [cojae- 
%ej\e,  Saxon.] 

1.  In  company. 
We  turn'd  e'er  many  books  together.  Shakspeare. 
Both  together  went  into  the  wood.  Milton. 

2.  Not  apart;  not  in  separation. 
That  king  joined  humanity  and  policy  together. 

Bacon. 

3.  In  the  same  place. 
She  lodgeth  heat  and  cold,  and  moist  and  dry, 

And  life  and  death,  and  peace  and  war  together. 

Davia. 

4.  In  the  same  time. 
While  he  and  I  live  together,  I  shall  not  be  thought 

the  worst  poet.  Dryim- 
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5.  Without  intermission. 

The  Portuguese  expected  his  return  for  almost  an 
age  tngether  alter  the  battle.  Dryden. 

They  had  a  great  debate  concerning  the  punish- 
ment of  one  of  their  admirals,  which  lasted  a  month 
together.  Jlddison. 

6.  In  concert. 

The  subject  is  his  confederacy  with  Hcniy  the 
eighth,  and  the  wars  they  made  together  upon 
France.  Mdison. 

7.  In  continuity. 

Some  tree's  broad  leaves  together  sew'd, 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round.  Milton. 

8.  Together  ivit/i.     In  union  with;  in  a 
state  of  mixture  with. 

Take  the  bad  together  with  the  good.       Dryden. 
To  Toil,  toil.^"^  v.  n.  [cilian,  Sax.  tuyleii^ 
Dutch.]  To  labour:  perhaps,  originally, 
to  labour  in  tillage. 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  my  soul ; 
Who,  like  a  brother,  toiid  in  my  affairs. 
And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot.     Shaksp. 

Others  ill-fated  are  condemned  to  toil 
Their  tedious  life,  and  mourn  their  purpose  blasted 
With  fruitless  act.  Prior. 

He  views  the  main  that  ever  toils  below. 

Thomson. 
To  Toil,  toil.  v.  a. 

1.  To  labour;  to  work  at. 

ToiVd  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
Th'  untractable  abyss.  Milton. 

2.  To  weary;  to  overlabour. 

He  toiVd  with  works  of  war,  retir'd  himself 
To  Italy.  Shakspeare. 

Toil,  toll.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.^ 

1.  Labour;  Tatigtie. 

They  live  both  to  their  great  toil  and  grief,  where 
the  blasphemies  of  Arians  are  renewed.      Hooker. 

Not  to  irksome  toil,  but  to  delight 
He  made  us.  Milton. 

The  love  of  praise,  howe'er  conceai'd  by  art. 
Reigns  more  or  less,  and  glows  in  ev'ry  heart; 
The  proud  to  gain  it  toils  and  toils  endure. 
The  modest  shun  it,  but  to  make  it  sure.       Fowng-. 

2.  [^ioile,  toiles^  French;  tela,  Lat.J  Any 
net  or  snare  woven  or  meshed. 

She  looks  like  sleep. 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace.  Shakspeare. 

He  had  so  placed  his  horsemen  and  footmen  in 
the  woods,  that  he  shut  up  the  christians  as  it  were 
in  a  toil.  Knolles. 

All  great  spirits 
Bear  great  and  sudden  change  with  such  impati«nce 
As  a  Numidian  lion,  when  first  caught, 
Endures  the  toil  that  holds  him.  Denham. 

A  fly  falls  into  the  toil  of  a  spider.     V Estrange. 
Fantastick  honour,  thou  hast  fram'd  a  toil 
Thyself,  to  make  thy  love  thy  virtue's  spoil.  Dryd. 
To'iLET,  toil'St.   n.  s.   \_toilette,  French.] 
A  dressing-table. 

The  merchant  from  the  exchange  returns  in  peace, 
And  the  long  labours  of  the  toilet  cease.         Pope. 
To'iLsoME,  toil'sim.  adj.  [from  toU.~\  La- 
borious; weary. 
This,  were  it  toilsome,  yet  with  thee  were  sweet. 

Milton. 
The  law  of  the  fourth  commandment  was  not 
agreeably  to  the  state  of  innocency ;  for  in  that  hap- 
py state  there  was  no  toilsome  labour  for  man  or 
beast.  White. 

While  here  we  dwell. 
What  can  be  toilsome  in  these  pleasant  walks.' 

Milton. 
Absent  or  dead,  still  let  a  friend  be  dear, 
A  sigh  the  absent  claims,  the  dead  a  tear; 
Recal  those  knights  that  clos'd  thy  toilsome  days. 
Still  hear  thy  Parnel  in  his  living  lays.  Pope. 

To'iLSOMENESs,  foil'isuin-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
toilsome.']  Wearisomeness;  iaborious- 
ness. 


To'ken,  to'k'n."^  n.  s.  ^taikns,  Gotliick; 

tacn,  Saxon;  teijc/cen,  Dutch.] 
1 .  A  sign. 

Shew  me  a  token  for  good  that  they  which  hate 
me  may  see  it.  Psalms. 

i.  A  mark. 

They  have  not  the  least  token  or  shew  of  the  arts 
and  industry  of  China.  Heylin 

Wheresoever  you  see  ingratitude,  you  may  as  in- 
fallibly conclude  that  there  is  a  growing  stock  of 
ill-nature  in  that  breast,  as  you  may  know  that  man 
to  have  the  plague  upon  whom  you  see  the  tokens. 

South. 
3.  A  memorial  of  friendship;  an  evidence 
of  remembrance. 

Here  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba, 
A  token  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love.    Shaksp. 

WhcDce  came  this? 
This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend.     Shaksp. 

Pigwiggen  gladly  would  commend 
Some  token  to  queen  Mab  to  send. 
Were  worthy  of  her  wearing.  Drayton, 

To  To'ken,  to'k'n.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  make  known.     Not  in  use. 

What  in  time  proceeds. 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds.  Shakspeare. 
Told,  told.  [pret.  and  part.  pass,  of  tell.] 
Mentioned;  related. 

The  acts  of  God,  to  human  ears. 
Cannot  without  process  of  speech  be  told.    Milton. 

To  ToLE,  tole.  V.  a.  [This  seems  to  be 
some  barbarous  provincial  word.]  To 
train;  to  draw  by  degrees. 

Whatever  you  observe  him  to  be  more  frighted 
at  than  be  should,  tole  him  on  to  by  insensible  de- 
grees, till  at  last  he  masters  the  ditSculty.      Locke. 

To'lerable,  tol'ur-a-bl.^s  adj.  [^tolerable, 
French;  tolerabilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Supportable;  that  may  be  endured  or 
supported. 

Yourselves,  who  have  sought  them,  ye  so  excuse, 
as  that  ye  would  have  men  to  think  ye  judge  them 
not  allowable,  but  tolerable  only,  and  to  be  borne 
with,  for  the  furtherance  of  your  purposes,  till  the 
corrupt  estate  of  the  church  may  be  better  reform- 
ed. Hooker. 

It  shall  be  more  tolerable  for  Sodom  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  for  that  city.  Matthew 

Cold  and  heat  scarce  tolerable.  Milton 

There  is  nothing  of  diflBculty  in  the  external  per- 
formance, but  what  hypocrisy  can  make  tolerable  to 
itself  Tillotson. 

2.  Not  excellent;  not  contemptible;  pass- 
able. 

The  reader  may  be  assured  of  a  tolerable  trans- 
lation. Dryden. 

Princes  have  it  in  their  power  to  keep  a  majority 
on  their  side  by  any  tolerable  administration,  till 
provoked  by  continual  oppressions.  Swift. 

To'lerableness,  tol'tlr-a-bl-nes.  n.  s. 
[from  tolerable.]  The  state  of  being 
tolerable. 

To'leradly,  tol'tir-a-ble.  adv.  [from  tol- 
erable.] 

1.  Supportably;  in  a  manner  that  may  be 
endured. 

2.  Passably;  neither  well  nor  ill;  mode- 
rately well. 

Sometimes  are  found  in  these  laxer  strata  bodies 
that  are  still  tolerably  firm.  Woodivard. 

The  person  to  whom  this  head  belonged  laughed 
frequently,  and  on  particular  occasions  had  acquit- 
ted himself  tolerably  at  a  ball.  Spectator. 

To'lerance,  i6riVanse.««7  n.  s.  \_toleran- 
tia,  Latin;  tolerance,  French.]  Power  of 
enduring;  act  of  enduring.  Not  used, 
though  a  good  word. 


Diogenes  one  frosty  mornmg  came  into  the  niai.^ 
ket-place  shaking,  to  shew  his  tolerance;  many  of 
the  people  came  about  him,  pitying  him.  Plato 
passing  by,  and  knowing  he  did  it  to  be  seen,  said, 
If  you  pity  him  indeed,  let  him  alone  to  himself. 

Bacon. 

There  wants  nothing  but  consideration  of  our  own 
eternal  weal,  a  toierance  or  endurance  of  being  made 
happy  here,  and  blessed  eternally.  Hammond. 

To  To'lerate,  toi'iir-dte.  -v.  a.  \_tolerOi 
Latin;  tolerer,  French.]  To  allow  so 
as  not  to  hinder;  to  suffer;  to  pass  un- 
censured. 

Inasmuch  as  they  did  resolve  to  remove  only  such 
things  of  that  kind  as  the  church  might  best  spare, 
retaining  the  residue;  their  whole  counsel  is,  in  this 
point,  utterly  condemned,  as  having  either  proceed- 
ed from  the  blindness  of  those  times,  or  from  neg- 
ligence, or  from  desire  of  honour  and  glory,  or 
from  an  erroneous  opinion  that  such  things  might 
be  tolerated  {or  a  while.  Hooker. 

We  shall  tolerate  flying  horses,  harpies,  and  sa- 
tyrs: for  these  are  poetical  fancies,  whose  shaded 
moralities  require  their  substantial  falsities.  Brown. 

Men  should  not  tolerate  themselves  one  minute 
in  any  known  sin.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Crying  should  not  be  tolerated  ia  children.  Locke. 

We  are  fully  convinced  that  we  shall  aUvays  tole- 
rate them,  but  not  that  they  will  tolerate  us.  Swift. 
Tolera'tion,  tol-ur-a'shiln.  n.  s.  ^toleroj 
Lat.]  Allowance  given  to  that  which 
is  not  approved. 

I  shall  not  speak  against  the  indulgence  and  tok' 
ration  granted  to  these  men.  South. 

T6LL,  t6le.*°s  n.  s.  [This  word  seems 
derived  from  tollo,  Latin;  toll,  Saxon; 
tol,  Dutch;  told,  Danish;  toll,  Welsh; 
taillie,  French.]  An  excise  of  goods;  a 
seizure  of  some  part  for  permission  of 
the  rest. 

Toll,  in  law,  has  two  significations:  first,  a  liberty 
to  buy  and  sell  within  the  precincts  of  a  manor, 
which  seems  to  import  as  much  as  a  fair  or  market; 
secondly,  a  tribute  or  custom  paid  for  passage. 

Cowell. 
Empsom  and  Dudley  the  people  esteemed  as  his 
horse-leeches,  bold  men,  that  took  tollot  their  mas- 
ter's grist.  Bacon. 
The  same  Prusias  joined  with  the  Rhodians 
against  the  Byzantines,  and  stopped  them  from 
levying  the  toll  upon  their  trade  into  the  Euxine. 

t3rbuthnof, 
To  Toll,  tole.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1 .  To  pay  toll  or  tallage. 

I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll  for 
him:  for  this,  I'll  none  of  him.  Shakspeare. 

Where,  when,  by  whom,  and  what  y'  were  sold 
for, 
And  in  the  open  market  tolVd  for?  Hudibras. 

2.  To  take  toll  or  tallage. 

The  meale  the  more  yeeldeth  if  servant  be  true. 
And  miller  that  tolleth  takes  none  but  his  due 

Tusser. 

3.  [I  know  not  whence  derived.]  To 
sound  as  a  single  bell. 

The  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news 
Hath  but  a  losing  otfice:  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  tolling  a  departed  friend.  Shakspeare. 

Our  going  to  church  at  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  only 
tells  us  the  time  when  we  ought  to  go  to  worship 
God.  Stillingjleet. 

Toll,  toll, 
Gentle  bell,  for  the  soul 
Of  the  pure  ones  Denham. 

You  love  to  hear  of  some  prodigious  tale, 
The  bel!  that  toWd  alone,  or  Irish  whale     Dryden, 

They  give  their  bodies  due  repose  at  nio-ht: 
When  hollow  murmurs  of  their  ev'ning  bells 
Dismiss  the  sleepy  swains,  and  toll  them  to  (heir 
cells.  Dryden. 
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With  boms  and  trumpets  now  to  madness  swell, 
Now  sink  in  sorrows  with  a  tolling  bell.  Pope. 

To  Toll,  tole.  v.  a,  \_to/lo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  ring  a  bell. 

When  any  one  dies,  then  by  tolling  or  ringing  of 
a  bell  the  same  is  known  to  the  searchers.   Grauut. 

2.  To  take  away;  to  vacate;  to  annul.  A 
term  only  used  in  the  civil  law:  in  this 
sense  the  o  is  short,  in  the  former  long. 

An  appeal  from  sentence  of  excommunication 
does  not  suspend  it,  but  then  devolves  it  to  a  supe- 
rior judge,  and  tolls  the  presumption  in  favour  of 
a  sentence.  •^yliffe. 

3.  To  take  away;  or  perhaps  to  invite. 
Obsolete. 

The  adventitious  moisture  which  hangeth  loose 
in  a  body,  betrayeth  and  tolleth  forth  the  innate  and 
radical  moisture  along  with  it.  Bacon. 

To'llbooth,  tol'booTH.  71.  s.  \_toll  and 
booth.^     A  prison.  Mnsworth. 

To  To'llbooth,  tol'bodTH.  v.  a.  To  im- 
prison in  a  toUbooth. 

To  these  what  did  he  give?  why  a  hen, 
That  they  might  toUbooth  Oxford  men.  Bp.  Corbet. 
Tollga'therer,   tole'gaTH-ilr-iir.    n.  s. 
[toll  and  gather.'^  The  officer  that  takes 
toll. 
To'lsey,  tol's^.  n.  s.  The  same  with  toll- 
booth.  Diet. 
Toluta'tion,  t6l-u-ti'sh{in.  n.  s.   \_toluto, 
Latin.]   The  act  of  pacing  or  ambling. 
They  move  per  latera,  that  is,  two  legs  of  one  side 
together,  which  is  tolutation  or  ambling.       Brovm. 

They  rode;  but  authors  having  not 
Dctermin'd  whether  pace  or  trot, 
That  is  to  say,  whether  tolutation. 
As  they  do  term  't,  or  succussation, 
We  leave  it,  Hvdibras. 

TO  MB,  tddm.^84  3*7  „.  s.  [tombe,  tombeau, 
French;  tumba,  low  Latin.]  A  monu- 
ment in  which  the  dead  are  enclosed. 

Methinks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  below. 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb.     Shakspeare. 
Time  is  drawn  upon  tombs,  an  old  man  bald, 
winged,  with  a  sithc  and  an  hour-glass.     Peacham. 

Poor  heart!  she  slumbers  in  her  silent  (oniJi: 
Let  her  possess  in  peace  that  narrow  room.    Dryd. 

The  secret  wound  with  which  I  bleed 
Shall  lie  wi-apt  up,  ev'n  in  my  herse; 

But  on  my  tomb-stone  thou  shall  read 
My  answer  to  thy  dubious  verse.  Prior. 

To  Tomb,  t66m.^*7  t^,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bury;  to  entomb. 

Souls  of  boys  were  there, 
And  youths  that  tombed  before  their  parents  were. 

J^ay. 
To'mbless,  toom'l^s.   adj.  [from  tornb.'] 
Wanting  a  tomb;  wanting  a  sepulchral 
monument. 

Lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shakspeare. 
To'mboy,  tom'bo^.  n.  s.  \^Tom,  a  diminu- 
tive of  Thomas,  and  boy."]  A  mean  fel- 
low; sometimes  a  wild  coarse  girl. 

A  lady 
Fasten'd  to  an  empery,  to  be  partner'd 
With  tomboys,  hir'd  with  that  self-exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield!  Shakspeare. 

TOME.,  tome.  n.  s.  [French;  td^s?.] 

1.  One  volume  of  many. 

2.  A  book. 

All  those  venerable  books  of  scripture,  all  those 

sacred  tomes  and  volumes  of  holy  writ,  are  with 

such  absolute  perfection  framed.  Hooker. 

Tomti't,  lom-tit'.  n.  s.  [See  Titmouse.] 

A  titmouse;  a  small  bird. 


You  would  fancy  him  a  giant  when  you  looked 
Upon  him,  and  a  tomtit  when  you  shut  your  eyes. 

Spectator. 
Ton,   tun.*^^  n.  s.   [tonne,  French.     See 
Tun.]   a  measure  or  weight. 

Spain  was  very  weak  at  home,  or  very  slow  to 

move,  when  they  suffered  a  small  fleet  of  English 

to  fire,  sink,  and  carry  away,  ten  thousand  ton  of 

their  great  shipping.  Bacon. 

Ton,  >     ,       C  in  the  names  of  places,  are 

Tun,  5         "  t  derived    from    the    Saxon, 

cun,  a  hedge   or   wall;   and  this  seems 

to  be  from  bun,  a  hill,  the  towns  being 

anciently  built  on  hills,   for  the  sake  of 

defence  and  protection  in  times  of  war. 

Gibson's  Camden. 

Tone,  tone.   n.   s.   [ton,   French;   tonus, 

Latin.] 

1.  Note;  sound. 
Sounds  called  tones  are  ever  equal.  Bacon. 
The  strength  of  a  voice  or  sound  makes  a  differ- 
ence in  the  loudness  or  softness,  but  not  in  the  tone. 

Bacon. 
In  their  motions  harmony  divine 
So  smooths  her  charming  tones,  that  God's  own  ear 
Listens  delighted.  Milton. 

2.  Accent;  sound  of  the  voice. 
Palamon  replies. 

Eager  his  tone,  and  ardent  were  his  eyes.    Diyden. 

Each  has  a  little  soul  he  calls  his  own. 
And  each  enunciates  with  a  human  toiu.       Harte. 

3.  A  whine;  a  mournful  cry. 
Made  children,  with  your  tones,  to  run  for  'f. 

As  bad  as  bloody-bones  or  Lunsford.         Hudibras. 
A  particular  or  affected  sound  in  speak- 
ing. 
5.  Elasticity;  power  of  extension  and  con- 
traction. 

Drinking  too  great  quantities  of  this  decoction, 
may  weaken  the  tone  of  the  stomach,  ^rbuthnot. 
Tong,  tAng.*^^  *°^  n.  s.  [See  Tongs.]  The 
catch  of  a  buckle.  This  word  is  usual- 
ly written  tongue;  but,  as  its  office  is  to 
hold,  it  has  probably  the  same  original 
with  tongs.,  and  should  therefore  have 
the  same  orthography. 

Their  hilts  were  burnish 'd  gold,  and  handle  strong. 
Of  mother  pearl,  and  buckled  with  a  golden  tong. 

Spenser. 

Tongs,  tongz.  n,  s.   [canj,  Saxon;  tang, 

Dutch.]  An  instrument  by  which  hold 

is  taken  of  any  thing;  as  of  coals  in  the 

fire. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 

With  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oft  the  same 

With  liquid  waves.  Spenser, 

They  turn  the  glowing  mass  with  crooked  tongs; 

The  fiery  work  proceeds.  Dryden. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 

and  toothed.  Mortimer. 

Tongue,  tung.*^^  337  n.s.   [cunj,  Saxon; 

tonghe,  Dutch.] 
1.  The  instrument  of  speech  in  human 
beings. 

My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  ev'ry  tongue  brings  in  a  sev'ral  tale, 
And  ev'ry  tale  condemns  me  for  a  villain.    Shaksp. 
Who  with  the  tongue  of  angels  can  relate? 

Milton. 

They  are  tongue-valiant  and  as  bold  as  Hercules 

where  there's  no  danger.  V Estrange. 

My  ears  still  ring  with  noise;  I'm  vex'd  to  death, 

Tongue-kill'd,  and  have  not  yet  recover'd  breath. 

Dryden. 
Tongue-valiant  hero,  vaunter  of  thy  might. 
In  threats  the  foremost; but  the  lag  in  fight.    Dryd. 
There  have  been  female  Pythagoreans,  notwith- 
standing that  philosophy  consisted  in  keeping  a  se- 


cret, and  the  disciple  was  to  bold  her  tongue  (Ire 
years  together.  Mdifon. 

Though  they  have  those  sounds  ready  at  their 
tongue's  end,  yet  there  are  no  determined  ideas. 

Locke. 

I  should  make  but  a  poor  pretence  to  true  learn- 
ing, if  I  had  not  clear  ideas  under  the  words  my 
tongue  could  pronounce.  Watts. 

2.  The  organ  by  which  animals  lick. 
They  hiss  for  hiss  returned,  with  forked  tongue 

To  forked  tongue.  Milton. 

3.  Speech;  fluency  of  words. 
He  said;  and  silence  all  their  tongtus  contain'd. 

Chapman. 

Much  tongue  and  much  judgment  seldom  go  to. 
gether;  for  talking  and  thinking  are  two  quite  diffe- 
rent  faculties.  VEstrange. 

First  in  the  council  hall  to  steer  the  state. 
And  ever  foremost  in  a  tongue  debate.         Dryden. 

Power  of  articulate  utterance. 

Parrots,  imitating  human  tongue, 
And  singing-birds  in  silver  cages  hung.        Dryden. 
5.  Speech,  as  well  or  ill  used. 

Give  me  thy  hand;  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee:  but, 
while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Shakspeare. 

So  brave  a  knight  was  Tydeus,  of  whom  a  sonne 
is  sprong, 
Inferiour  fane  in  martial  deeds,  though  higher  in 
his  tongue.  Chapman. 

On  evil  days  though  fallen  and  evil  tongues. 

Milton. 
A  language. 

The  Lord  shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee,  whose 
tongue  thou  shall  not  understand.         Deuteronomy. 

With  wond'rous  gifts  endu'd. 
To  speak  ail  tongues,  and  do  all  miracles.  Milton. 

So  well  he  understood  the  most  and  best 
Of  tongue  that  Babel  sent  into  the  west; 
Spoke  them  so  truly,  that  he  had,  you'd  swear. 
Not  only  liv'd,  but  been  born  ev'ry  where.  Cowley. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  various  tongues  is  no- 
thing but  a  relief  against  the  mischiefs  which  the 
building  of  Babel  introduced.  Watts, 

.  Speech,  as  opposed  to  thoughts  or  ac- 
tion. 

Let  us  not  love  in  word,  neither  in  tongue,  but 
in  deed  and  in  truth.  1  John. 

,  A  nation  distinguished  by   their  lan- 
guage. A  scriptural  term. 

The  Lord  shall  destroy  the  tongue  of  the  Egyp- 
tian sea.  JJaioA. 

9.  A  small  point:  as,  the  tongue  of  a  ba- 
lance. 

10,  To  hold  the  Tongue.  To  be  silent. 
'Tis  seldom  seen  that  senators  so  young 

Know  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  their  tongw. 

Dryden. 
Whilst  I  live  I  must  not  hold  my  torque. 
And  languish  out  old  age  in  his  displeasure,  .^ddis. 
To   Tongue,   tiumg-'^?   v.  a.    [from  the 
noun.]  To  chide;  to  scold. 

But  that  her  tender  shame 
Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 
How  might  she  tongue  me!  Shakspeare. 

To  roNGUE,  tAng. -u.  n.  To  talk;  to  prate. 
'Tis  still  a  dream;  or  else  such  stuff,  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not.  Shakspeare. 

To'ngued,  tiing'd  3*9  adj.  [from   tongue.'] 
Having  a  tongue. 
Tongued  like  the  night-crow.  Donne. 

To'ngueless,  ti'ing'l^s.  arfy".  [from  fonj'ti*?.] 

1.   Wanting  a  tongue;  speechless. 

What  tongueless  blocks!  would  they  not  speak? 

Shakspeare. 
Our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  mouth. 

Shakspeare. 
That  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries. 
Even  from  the  tongueless  caverns  of  the  earth, 
To  me,  for  justice.  Shakspeare. 
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2,  Unnamed;  not  spoken  of. 

One  good  deed,  dying  tongtieless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that.     Shaksp. 
To'nguepad,  tiing'pad.  n.  s.  [^tongue  and 
pad.]  A  great  talker. 

She  irbo  was  a  celebrated  wit  at  London,  is,  in 
that  dull  part  of  the  world,  called  a  tonguepad. 

Tatkr. 
Tongueti'ed,  tiing'tide.2^2  adj.  [^longue 
and  tie.] 

1.  Having  an  impediment  of  speech. 

They  who  have  short  tongues,  or  are  tojiguetied, 
are  apt  to  fall  short  of  the  appulse  of  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth,  and  oftener  place  it  on  the  gums,  and  say 
t  and  d  instead  of  th  and  dh;  as  moder  for  mother. 

Holder. 

2.  Unable  to  speak  freely,  from  whatever 
cause. 

Love,  and  tong^tety^d  simplicity, 
lo  least  speak  most  to  my  capacity.        Shakspeare. 
He  spai'd  the  blushes  of  the  tonguety''d  dame. 

Ticket. 
To'nical,  t6n'ik-al.>  adj.  [tonique,  Fr. 
To'nick,  ton'tk.^os   5  •»■"'''*'•] 

1.  Being  extended;  being  elastick. 

Station  is  no  rest,  but  one  kind  of  motion,  relat- 
ing unto  that  which  pbygiciaus,  from  Galen,  do 
name  extensive  or  tonical.  Broicn. 

2,  Relating  to  tones  or  sounds. 
To'nnage,  tiin'nidje.'-'O  ^^a  „  j_  [from  ton.] 

A  custom  or  impost  due  for  merchan- 
dise brought  or  carried  in  tons  from  or 
to  other  nations,  after  a  certain  rate  in 
every  ton.  Cowell. 

Tonnage  and  poundage  upon  merchandizes  were 
collected,  refused  to  be  settled  by  act  of  parliament. 

Clarendon. 
To'nsil,  ton'sU.   n.  a.  [^tonsille,   French; 
eon,siil<e,  Latin.] 

Tonsils  or  almonds  are  two  round  glands  placed 
on  the  sides  of  the  basis  of  the  tongue,  under  the 
common  membrane  of  the  fauces,  with  which  they 
are  covered;  each  of  them  hath  a  large  oval  sinus, 
which  opens  into  the  fauces,  and  in  it  there  are  a 
great  number  of  lesser  ones,  which  discharge  them- 
selves through  the  great  sinus,  of  a  mucous  and  slip- 
'  pery  matter,  into  the  fauces,  larynx,  and  oesopha- 
gus, for  the  moistening  and  lubricating  these  parts. 

Qflincy. 

To'nsure,    ton'shure.**'    n.   s.    [^tonsure, 

French;    (onsura,  Latin. j     The  act  of 

clipping   the   hair;   the   state  of  being 

shorn. 

The  vestals,  after  having  received  the  tonsure, 
suffered  their  hair  to  come  again,  being  here  full 
grown,  and  gathered  under  the  veil.  •Sddison. 

Too,  t66."  adv.  [co,  Saxon.] 
J.  Over  and  above;  overmuch;  more  than 
enough.  It  is  used  to  augment  the  sig- 
nification of  an  adjective  or  adverb  to  a 
vitious  degree. 

Your  father's  rough  and  stem, 
His  will  too  strong  to  bend,  too  proud  to  learn. 

Cowley. 
Groundless  prejudices  and  weaki^esses  of  con- 
science, instead  of  tenderness,  mislead  too  many 
others,  too  many,  otherwise  good  men.  Sprat. 

It  is  too  much  to  build  a  doctrine  of  so  mighty 
consequence  upon  so  obscure  a  place  of  scripture. 

Locke. 
These  ridiculous  stories  abide  with  us  too  long, 
and  too  far  influence  the  weaker  part  of  mankind. 

Watts. 

2.  It  is  sometiiTies  doubled  to  increase  its 

emphasis;  but  this  reduplication  always 

seems  harsh,  and  is  therefore  laid  aside. 

Ob!  that  this  too  too  solid  flesh  would  melt! 

Shakspeare. 


Sometimes  it  would  be  full,  and  then 
Oh!  too  too  soon  decrease  again; 
Eclips'd  sometimes,  that  'twould  so  fall, 
There  would  appear  no  hope  at  all.  Suckling. 

3.  Likewise;  also. 

See  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate; 
And  1,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  Shakspeare. 

Let  on  my  cup  no  wars  be  found, 
Let  those  incite  to  quarrels /oo, 
Which  wine  itself  enough  can  do.  Oldham. 

The  aniving  to  such  a  disposition  of  mind  as  shall 
make  a  man  take  pleasure  in  other  men's  sins,  is 
evident  from  the  text,  and  from  experience  too. 

South. 

It  is  better  than  letting  our  trade  fall  for  want 
of  current  pledges,  and  better  too  than  borrowing 
money  of  our  neighbours.  Locke. 

A  courtier  and  a  patriot  too.  Pope. 

Let  those  eyes  that  view 
The  daring  crime,  behold  the  vengeance  too.  Pope. 
Took,  took.  The  preterit,  and  sometimes 
the  participle  passive,  of  take. 

Thy  soldiers. 
All  levied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Toofc  their  discharge.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  God  in  his  friendship  as  well  as  in  his  na- 
ture, and  therefore  we  sinful  creatures  are  not  took 
upon  advantages,  nor  consumed  in  our  provocations. 

South. 
Suddenly  the  thunder-clap 
Took  us  unprcpar'd.  Dryden. 

The  same  device  enclosed  the  ashes  of  men  or 
boys,  maids  or  matrons;  for  when  the  thought  took, 
though  at  first  it  received  its  rise  from  such  a  par- 
ticular occasion,  the  ignorance  of  the  sculptors  ap- 
plied it  promiscuously.  Jiddison. 

This  took  up  some  of  his  hours  every  day.   Sped. 

The  riders  would  leap  them  over  my  hand;  and 
one  of  the  emperor's  huntsmen,  upon  a  large  cour- 
ser, took  my  foot,  shoe  and  all.  Swift. 

Leaving  Polybus,  I  took  my  way 
To  CjTrha's  temple.  Pope. 

Tool,  toSl.^"^  n.  s,  [col,  cool,  Saxon.] 
I.  Any  instrument  of  manual  operation. 
In  mulberries  the  sap  is  towards  the  bark  only, 
into  which  if  you  cut  a  little,  it  will  come  forth;  but 
if  you  pierce  it  deeper  with  a  tool,  it  will  be  dry. 

Bacon. 
They  found  in  many  of  their  mines  more  gold 
than  earth;  a  metal,  which  the  Americans  not  re- 
garding, greedily  exchanged  for  hammers,  knives, 
axes,  and  the  like  tools  of  iron.  Heylin. 

Arm'd  with  such  gard'ning  tools  as  art,  yet  rude, 
Guiltless  of  fire,  had  form'd.  Milton. 

The  ancients  had  some  secret  to  harden  the  edges 
of  their  tools.  Jiddison. 

I.  A  hireling;  a  wretch  who  acts  at  the 
command  of  another. 

He'd  choose 
To  talk  with  wits  in  dirty  shoes; 
And  scorn  the  tools  with  stars  and  garters, 
So  often  seen  caressing  Chartres.  Swift. 

To  Toot,  tote.  v.  n.  [Of  this  word,  in  this 
sense,  I  know  not  the  derivation:  per- 
haps cocan,  Saxon,  contracted  from 
Copecan,  to  know  or  examine?^ 

1.  To  pry;  to  peep;  to  search  narrowly  and 
slily.  It  is  still  used  in  the  provinces, 
otherwise  obsolete. 

I  cast  to  go  a  shooting, 
Long  wand'ring  up  and  dovm  the  land, 
With  bow  and  bolts  on  either  hand, 

For  birds  and  bushes  tooling.  Spenser. 

2.  It  was  used  in  a  contemptuous  sense, 
which  I  do  not  fully  understand. 

This  writer  should  wear  a  tooting  horn.    Ho\ce.l. 
Tooth,  \.66ih.*^^  n.  s.  plural  teeth.  [co%, 

Saxon;  tand,  Dutch.] 
1 .  The  teeth  are  the  hardest  and  smooth- 


est bones  of  the  body;  about  the  se- 
venth or  eighth  month  they  begin  to 
pierce  the  edge  of  the  jaw:  the  denies 
incisivi,  or  fore  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw, 
appear  first,  and  then  those  of  the  low- 
er jaw:  after  them  come  out  the  canini 
or  eye  teeth,  and  last  of  all  the  molarea 
or  grinders:  about  the  seventh  year  they 
are  tlirust  out  by  new  teeth,  and  if  these 
teeth  be  lost  they  never  grow  again: 
but  some  have  shed  their  teeth  twice; 
about  the  one-and-twentieth  year  the 
two  last  of  the  molares  spring  up,  and 
they  are  called  dentes  safiientia- 

Quincy. 
Avaunt,  you  curs! 
Be  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite.  Shakspeare. 

Desert  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
A  forted  residence  against  the  tooth  of  time, 
And  razure  of  oblivion.  Shakspeare. 

The  teeth  alone  among  the  bones  continue  to  grow 
in  length  during  a  man's  whole  life,  as  appears  by 
the  unsightly  length  of  one  tooth  when  its  opposite 
happens  to  be  pulled  out  Ray. 

2.  Taste;  palate. 

These  are  not  dishes  for  thy  dainty  tooth; 
What,  bast  thou  got  an  ulcer  in  thy  mouth.-* 
Why  stand's!  thou  picking.'  Drydefi. 

3.  A  tine,  prong,  or  blade,  of  any  multifi- 
dous  instrument. 

The  priest's  servaat  came  while  the  flesh  was  ia 
seething,  with  a  flesh  hook  of  three  teefA.  I  Samuel. 

I  made  an  instrument  in  fashion  of  a  comb,  whose 
teeth  being  in  number  sixteen,  were  about  an  inch 
and  an  half  broad,  and  the  intervals  of  the  teeth 
about  two  inches  wide.  Aetcton. 

4.  The  prominent  part  of  wheels,  by  which 
they  catch  upon  correspondent  parts  of 
other  bodies. 

The  edge  whereon  the  teeth  are  is  always  made 
thicker  than  the  back,  because  the  back  follows  the 
edge.  Moxon. 

In  clocks,  though  the  screws  and  teeth  be  never 
so  smooth,  yet  if  they  be  not  oiled  will  hardly  move, 
though  you  clog  them  with  never  so  much  weight; 
but  apply  a  little  oil,  they  whirl  about  very  swiftly 
with  the  tenth  part  of  the  force.  Ray. 

Tooth  and  nail.  With  one's  utmost 
violence;  with  every  means  of  attack  or 
defence. 

A  lion  and  bear  were  at  tooth  and  nail  which 
should  cari-y  off  a  fawn.  V Estrange, 

6.  To  the  Teeth.  In  open  opposition. 

It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  (o  his  teeth, 
Thus  diddest  thou.  Shakspeare. 

The  action  lies 
In  his  true  nature,  and  we  ourselves  compelPd, 
Ev'n  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
To  give  in  evidence.  Sliakspeare. 

The  way  to  our  horses  lies  back  again  by  the 
bouse,  and  then  we  shall  meet  'em  full  in  the  teeth. 

Dryden. 

7.  To  cast  in  the  Teeth.  To  insult  by 
open  exprobation. 

A  wise  body's  part  it  were  not  to  put  out  his  fire, 
because  his  fond  and  foolish  neighbour,  from  whom 
he  borrowed  wherewith  to  kindle  it,  might  ca5t  him 
therewith  in  the  teeth,  saying,  Were  it  not  for  me 
thou  wouldst  freeze,  and  not  be  able  to  heat  thy- 
self. Hooker. 

8.  In  spite  of  the  Tketh.  Notwithstand- 
ing threats  expressed  by  showing  teeth- 
notwithstanding  any  power  of  injury  or 
defence. 

The  guiltiness  of  my  mind  drove  the  grossncss  of 
the  foppery  into  a  received  belief,  in  despight  efthc 
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leelh  of  all  rbime  and  reason,  that  they  were  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 
The  only  way  is,  not  to  grumble  at  the  lot  they 
must  bear  in  spite  of  their  Iteth.  L''Estrangc. 

J.   To  shoiv  Che  Teeth.   To  threaten. 

When  the  law  shetcslur  teeth,  but  dares  not  bite, 
And  South  Sea  treasures  are  not  brought  to  light. 

Young. 
To  Tooth,  tddi/i.^'^^  -v.  a.  [from  tootk.'^ 

1.  To  furnish  with  teeth;  to  indent. 

Then  saws  were  toothed,  and  sounding  axes  made. 

Z>»-j/dcn. 
The  point  hooked  down  like  that  of  aa  eagle; 
and  both  the  edges  toothed,  as  in  the  Indian  crow. 

Grew. 

Get  a  pair  of  tongs  like  a  smith's  tongs,  stronger, 

and  toothed  at  the  end.  JHorlimer. 

2.  To  lock  in  each  other. 

It  is  common  to  tooth  in  the  stretching  course 
two  inches  with  the  stretcher  only.  Moxon. 

Tootha'ch,  t6d;//ike.3«6  „.  «.  ^tooth  and 
ach.~\  Pain  in  the  teeth. 

There  never  yet  was  the  philosopher 
That  could  endure  the  toothach  patiently. 
However  at  their  ease  they  talk'd  like  gods. 

Shakspeare. 
He  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  toothacfy.        Shaksp. 
I  have  the  toothach. 

What,  sigh  for  the  toothach! 

Which  is  but  an  humour  or  a  worm.      Shakspeare. 
One  was  grown  desperate  with  the  toothach. 

Temple. 
To'othdrawer,     l66th'drsiW-iir.     n.    a. 
[tooth  and  dranv.'^  One  whose  business 
is  to  extract  painful  teeth. 

Nature  with  Scots,  as  toothdrawers  hath  dealt, 
Who  use  to  string  their  teeth  upon  their  belt. 

Cleaveland. 

When  the  teeth  arc  to  be  dislocated,  a  tooth' 

drawer  is  consulted.  Wiseman. 

To'othed,  td6^/i't.3®9  *^7  adJ.[irom  tooth.^ 

Having  teeth. 
To'othless,  t66^A'l^s.  adj.  [from  tooth.^ 
Wanting^  teeth;  deprived  of  teeth. 

Deep-dinted  wrinkles  on  her  cheek  she  draws, 
Sunk  are  her  eyes  and  toothless  are  her  jaws. 

Dry  den. 
They  are  fed  with  flesh  minced  small,  having  not 
only  a  sharp  head  and  snout,  but  a  narrow  and 
toothless  snout.  Ray. 

To'othpick,  tddth'pik.  >  n.  s. [tooth 

To'othpicker,  t66//i'pik-ur.  5  and/n'cA:.] 
An  instrument  by  which  the  teeth  are 
cleansed  from  any  thing  sticking  be- 
tween them. 

I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  from  the  farthest 
inch  of  Asia.  Shakspeare. 

He  and  his  toothpick  at  my  worship's  mess. 

Shakspeare. 
Preserve  my  woods,  whereof,  if  this  course  hold, 
there  will  hardly  be  found  in  some  places  enough 
to  make  a  toothpick.  Howel. 

If  toothpicks  of  the  lentisc  be  wanting,  of  a  quill 
then  make  a  toothpick.  Sandys. 

Lentisc  is  a  beautiful  ever-green,  and  makes  the 
best  toothpicker s.  Mortimer. 

To'othsome,   iodth'siim^^^    adj.    [from 
tooth.']  Palatable;  pleasing  to  the  taste. 
Some  are  good  to  be  eaten  while  young,  but  no- 
thing toothsome  as  they  grow  old.  Careie. 
To'oTHSOMENESS,     tdoth'sAm-n^s.     n.   s. 
[from  toothsome.']    Pleasantness  to  the 

taste. 
To'oTHWORT,t66?A'wurt.*^*  n.  s.  [dentaria, 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Top,  top.  n.  s.  [to/ip,  Welsh;  cop,  Saxon; 

to/1,  Dutch  and  Danish;  to/iper,  a  crest, 

Islandick.] 


1.  The  highest  part  of  any  thing. 

I  should  not  sec  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'J  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs.     Shaksp. 

He  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.  Shakspeare. 

Here  is  a  mount,  whose  toppe  seems  to  despise 
The  farre  inferiour  vale  that  umlcrlies: 
Who,  like  a  great  man  rais'd  alaft  by  fate. 
Measures  his  height  by  others  mean  estate    Brown. 

Here  Sodom's  tow'rs  raise  their  proud  tops  on 
high; 
The  tow'rs  as  well  as  men  outbrave  the  sky.  Cowley. 

Thou  nor  on  the  top  of  old  Olympus  dwcll'st. 

Milton. 

One  poor  roof,  made  of  poles  meeting  at  the  top, 
and  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees.  Heylin. 

That  government  which  takes  in  the  consent  of 
the  greatest  number  of  the  people,  may  justly  be 
said  to  have  the  broadest  bottom;  and  if  it  termi- 
nate in  the  authority  of  one  single  person,  it  may  be 
said  to  have  the  narrowest  top,  and  so  makes  the 
firmest  pyramid.  Temple. 

So  up  thesteepy  hill  with  pain 
The  weighty  stone  is  rowi'd  in  vain; 
Which  having  touch'd  the  top  recoils, 
And  leaves  the  labourer  to  renew  his  toils. 

Granville. 

Marine  bodies  are  found  upon  hills;  and  at  the 
bottom  only  such  as  have  fallen  down  from  their 
tops.  Woodtcard. 

2.  The  surface;  the  superficies. 

Plants  that  draw  much  nourishment  from  the 
earth  hurt  all  things  that  grow  by  them,  especially 
such  trees  as  spread  their  roots  near  the  to;)  of  the 
ground .  Bacon. 

Shallow  brooks  that  flow'd  so  clear. 
The  bottom  did  the  top  appear.  Dryden. 

3.  The  highest  place. 

He  that  will  not  set  himself  proudly  at  the  (op  of 
all  things,  but  will  consider  the  immensity  of  this 
fabrick,  may  think,  that  in  other  mansions  there 
may  be  other  and  different  intelligent  beings.  Locke. 

What  must  he  expect,  when  he  seeks  for  prefer- 
ment, but  universal  opposition  when  he  is  mounting 
the  ladder,  and  every  hand  ready  to  turn  him  off 
when  he  is  at  the  top?  Swift. 

4.  The  highest  person. 

How  would  you  be, 
If  he,  which  is  the  top  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are.'  Shakspeare. 

5.  The  utmost  degree. 

Zeal  being  the  top  and  perfection  of  so  many  re- 
ligious affections,  the  causes  of  it  must  be  most  em- 
inent. Sprat. 

If  you  attain  the  top  of  your  desires  in  fame,  all 
those  who  envy  you  will  do  you  harm;  and  of  those 
who  admire  you  few  will  do  you  good.  Pope. 

The  (op  of  my  ambition  is  to  contribute  to  that 
work.  Pope. 

6.  The  highest  rank. 

Take  a  boy  from  the  top  of  a  grammar  school, 
and  one  of  the  same  age  bred  in  his  father's  fa- 
mily, and  bring  them  into  good  company  together, 
and  then  see  which  of  tlie  two  will  have  the  more 
manly  carriage.  Locke. 

7.  The  crown  of  the  head. 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ingrateful  top!  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  a  per'lous  boy, 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable: 
He's  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe.    Shaksp. 

8.  The  hair  on  the  crown  of  the  head;  the 
forelock. 

Let's  take  the  instant  by  the  forward  top; 
For  we  are  old,  and  on  our  quick'st  decrees 
Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.  Shakspeare. 

9.  The  head  of  a  plant. 

The  buds  made  our  food  are  called  heads  or 
tops,  as  cabbage  heads.  Watts. 

10.  [to/i,  Danish.]     An  inverted  conoid 


which  children  set  to  turn  on  the  pointi 
continuing  its  motion  with  a  whip. 

Since  I  pluck't  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whip  t 
top,  I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shakspeare. 
For  as  whipp'd  tops,  and  bandied  balls. 
The  learned  hold,  are  animals; 
So  horses  they  affirm  to  be 
Mere  engines  made  by  geometrj'.  Iludibras. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport. 
On  the  smooth  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flies  and  whirls  about, 
Admir'd  with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout. 

Dryden. 
Still  humming  on  their  drowsy  coui-se  they  keep, 
And  lash'd  so  long,  like  tops,  are  lash'd  asleep. 

Pope. 
A  top  may  be  used  with  propriety  in  a  similitude 
by  a  Virgil,  when  the  sun  may  be  dishonoured  by  a 
Maevius.  jBroomt. 

11.   Tofi  is  sometimes  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive to  express  lying  on  the  top,  or  be- 
ing at  the  top. 
The  top  stones  laid  in  clay  are  kept  together. 

Mortimer. 
To  Top,  top.  V.  n.  [from  the  novui.] 

1 .  To  rise  aloft;  to  be  eminent. 

Those  long  ridges  of  lofty  and  topping  mountaint 
which  run  east  and  west,  stop  the  evagation  of  the 
vapours  to  the  north  and  south  in  hot  countries. 

Derhan. 

Some  of  the  letters  distinguish  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  lop  it  over  their  fellows;  these  are  to 
be  considered  as  letters  and  as  cyphers.     Addison. 

2.  To  predominate. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  uninterruptedly 
employed  by  the  determinations  of  the  will,  in- 
fluenced by  that  topping  uneasiness  while  it  lasts. 

Lockt. 

3.  To  excel. 

But  write  thy  best  and  top,  and  in  each  line 
Sir  Formal's  oratory  will  be  thine.  Dryden. 

To  Top,  top.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  cover  on  the  top;  to  tip;  to  defend 
or  decorate  with  something  extrinsick 
on  the  upper  part. 

The  glorious  temple  rear'd 
Her  pile,  far  off  appearing  like  a  mount 
Of  alabaster,  (opp'rf  with  golden  spires.        Jtftifon. 

To  him  the  fairest  nymphs  do  show 
Like  moving  mountains  topt  with  snow.        Waller. 

There  are  other  churches  in  the  town,  and  twt 
or  three  palaces,  which  are  of  a  more  modern  make, 
and  built  with  a  good  fancy;  I  was  shown  the  little 
Notre  Dame;  that  is  handsomely  designed,  and 
topp''d  with  a  cupola.  .^didison. 

Top  the  bank  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch. 

Jliffrtimer, 

2.  To  rise  above. 

A  gourd  planted  by  a  large  pine,  climbing  by  the 
boughs  twined  about  them,  till  it  topped  and  cover- 
ed the  tree.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  outgo;  to  surpass. 

He's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stor'd  with  all. 

Especially,  in  pride. 

And  topping  all  others  in  boasting.  Shaksptan. 

So  far  he  topp''d  my  thought. 
That  I  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricks 
Come  short  of  what  he  did.  Shakspeare, 

I  am,  cries  the  envious,  of  the  same  nature  with 
the  rest:  why  then  should  such  a  man  top  me? 
Where  there  is  equality  of  kind,  there  should  be  no 
distinction  of  privilege.  Collier. 

4.  To  crop. 

Top  your  rose  trees  a  little  with  your  knife  near 
a  leaf  bud.  Evelyn. 

5.  To  rise  to  the  top  of. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still, 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill. 

Denham. 

6.  To  perform  eminently:  as,  he  tops  his 


top 

part.     This  word,  in  this  sense,  is  sel- 
dom used  but  on  light  or  ludicrous  oc- 
casions. 
TOTA.RCH,  to'pirk.  n.  «.  [ra^r;^  and 
apx^i-]  The  principal  man  in  a  place. 

They  are  not  to  be  conceived  potent  monarchs, 

but  toparchs,  or  kings  of  narrow  territories.   Brown 

To'pARCHY,  to'pir-ki.    n.  s.    [from    to- 

fiarch.^  Command  in  a  small  district. 
To'pAz,  to'paz.  n.  a.  [tofiascy  Fr.  tofiazius, 
low  Lat.]  A  yellow  gem. 

The  golden  stone  is  the  yellow  topaz.         Bacon. 

Can  blazing  caibuncles  with  her  compare? 
The  tophaa  sent  from  scorched  Meroe? 
Or  peails  presented  by  the  Indian  sea?         Sandys. 

With  light's  own  smile  the  yellow  topaz  burns. 

Thomson. 
To  TOPE,  tope.  V.  n.  \_tofiff,  German,  an 
earthen  fiol;  tofifien.,  Dutch,  to  be  mad. 
Skinner  prefers  the  latter  etymology; 
tofierj  Fr.]  To  drink  hard;  to  drink  to 
excess. 

If  you  tope  in  form  and  treat, 
'Tis  the  sour  sauce  to  the  sweet  meat, 
The  fine  you  pay  for  being  great.  Dryden. 

To'pRR,   to'pur.^s  n.  s.   [from   tofie.^     A 

drunkard 
To'pFUL,  top'ful.  adj.  Itofi  and  full.']  Full 
to  the  top;  full  to  the  brim. 

'Tis  wonderful 
What  may  be  wrought  out  ef  their  discontent; 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topful  of  offence.    Shaksp. 
Till  a  considerable  part  of  the  air  was  drawn  out 
of  the  receiver,  the  tube  continued  topful  of  water 
as  at  first-  Boyle. 

One  was  ingenious  in  his  thoughts,  and  bright  in 
his  language;  but  so  topful  of  himself,  that  he  let  it 
spill  on  all  the  company.  Watts. 

Fill  the  largest  tankard-cup  topful.  Swift. 

Topoa'll.\nt,  top-gal'iant.  n.  *.  [^top  and 
gallant.] 

1.  The  highest  sail. 

2.  It  is  proverbially  applied  to  any  thing 
elevated  or  splendid. 

A  rose  grew  out  of  another,  like  honeysuckles, 
called  top  and  topgallants.  Bacon. 

I  dare  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  topgallant 
sparks.  VEstrange. 

Topha'oeous,  to-fa'shiis.^*''  adj.  [from  to- 
phus, Latin.]  Gritty;  stony. 

Acids  mixed  with  them  precipitate  a  tophaceous 
chalky  matter,  but  not  a  cheesy  substance.  Jirhulh. 

Tophe'avy,  top-h^v'd.  adj.  \_top  and  hea- 
vy.'] Having  the  upper  part  too  weighty 
for  the  lower. 

A  roof  should  not  be  too  heavy  nor  too  light;  but 
of  the  two  extremes  a  house  topheavy  is  the  worst. 

Wotton. 
Topheavy  drones,  and  always  looking  down, 
As  over-ballasted  within  the  crown, 
Mutt'ring  betwixt  their  lips  some  mystick  thing. 

Dryden. 
These  topheavy  buildings,  reared  up  to  an  invidi- 
ous height,  and  which  have  no  foundation  in  merit, 
are  in  a  moment  blown  down  by  the  breath  of  kings. 

Davenant. 
As  to  stiff  gales  topheavy  pines  bow  low 
Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow. 

Pope. 
To'pHET,  to'f^t.  n.  s.  [nan  Heb.  a  drum.] 
Hell:  a  scriptural  name. 

The  pleasant  valley  of  Hinnom,  tophet  (htnce: 

And  black  Gehenna  call'd  the  type  of  hell.  Milton. 

Fire  and  darkness  are  here  mingled  with  all  other 

ingredients  that  make  that  tophet  prepared  of  old. 

_,   ,  ^  Burnet. 

,To  pioAL,  top'6.kSl.''09  adj.  [from  tot^^.] 
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1 .  Relating  to  some  general  head. 

2.  Local;    confined   to   some    particular 
place. 

Topical  or  probable  arguments,  either  from  con- 
sequence of  scripture,  or  from  human  reason,  ought 
not  to  be  admitted  or  credited,  against  the  consen- 
tient testimony  and  authority  of  the  ancient  catho- 
lick  church.  ^'^J'«- 

An  argument  from  authority  is  but  a  weaker  kind 
of  proof;  it  being  but  a  topical  probation,  and  an 
inartificial  argument,  depending  on  naked  asseve- 
ration. Brown. 

Evidences  of  fact  can  be  no  more  than  topical 
and  probable.  Hale. 

What  then  shall  be  rebellion?  shall  it  be  more 
than  a  topical  sin,  found  indeed  under  some  monar- 
chical medicines!  Holyday. 

3.  Applied   medicinally   to   a  particular 
part. 

A  woman,  with  some  unusual  hemorrhage,  is 
only  to  be  cured  by  topical  remedies        .^rbuthnot. 
To'picALLY,  top'^-kal-e.  adv.  [from  tofii- 
cal.]  With  application  to  some  particu- 
lar part. 

This  topically  applied  becomes  a  phaenigmus,  or 

rubifying  medicine,  and  is  of  such  fiery  parts,  that 

they  have  of  themselves  conceived  fire  and  burnt  a 

house.  Brown. 

TOTICK,   t6p'ik.«»8  «*<  n.   «.    [tofiigucy 

Fr.    TOTT®^.] 

1.  Principle  of  persuasion. 

Contumacious  persons,  who  arc  not  to  be  fixed 
by  any  principles,  whom  no  topicks  can  work  upon. 

Wilkins. 

I  might  dilate  on  the  difficulties,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  power,  arts,  and  interest  of  the  con- 
trary party;  but  those  are  invidious  topicks  too  green 
in  remembrance.  Dryden. 

Let  them  argue  over  all  the  topicks  of  divine  good- 
ness and  human  weakness,  and  whatsoever  other 
pretences  sinking  sinners  catch  at  to  save  themselves 
by,  yet  how  trifling  must  be  their  plea!  South. 

The  principal  branches  of  preaching,  are,  to  tell 
the  people  what  is  their  duty,  and  then  convince 
them  that  it  is  so:  the  topicks  for  both  are  brought 
from  scripture  and  reason.  Swift. 

2.  A  general  head;  something  to  which 
other  things  are  referred. 

All  arts  and  sciences  have  some  general  subjects, 
called  topicks,  or  common  places;  because  middle 
terms  are  borrowed,  and  arguments  derived  from 
them  for  theproof  of  their  various  propositions. 

Watts. 

3.  A  thing  as  is  externally  applied  to  any 
particular  part. 

In  the  cure  of  strumae,  the  topicks  ought  to  be  dis- 

cutient.  Wiseman. 

To'pK.NOT,  top'not.  n.  s.  [^tofi  and  knot.] 

A  knot  worn  by  women  on  the  top  of 

the  head. 

This  arrogance  amounts  to  the  pride  of  an  ass  in 
his  trappings;  when  'tis  but  his  master's  taking 
away  his  topknot  to  make  an  ass  of  him  again. 

1^'' Estrange. 
To'pLEss,  top'l^s.  adj.  [from  tofi.]    Hav- 
ing no  top. 

He  sent  abroad  his  voice, 
Wliich  Pallas  far  off  echoed;  who  did  betwixt  them 

hoise 
Shrill  tumult  to  a  <opiess height.  Chapman 

To'pMAN,  lop'man.ss  n.  s.  \_tofi  and  man.] 
The  sawer  at  the  top. 

Tihe  pit-saw  enters  the  one  end  of  the  stuff,  the 
topman  at  the  top,  and  the  pitman  under  him,  the 
topman  observing  to  guide  the  saw  exactly  in  the 
line;  Moxon 

To'pMosT,  top'most.  adj.  [An  irreguiai 
superlative  formed  from  top.]  Uppei- 
niost;  highest. 

A  swarm  of  bees, 
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Unknown  from  whence  they  took  their  airy  fligbt, 
Upon  the  topmost  branch  iii  clouds  alight.    Drydeii- 
From  steep  to  steep  the  troops  advanc'd  with  pain, 
In  hopes  at  last  the  topmost  cliff  to  gain; 
But  still  by  new  ascents  the  mountain  grew. 
And  a  fresh  toil  presented  lo  their  view.     Addisonj 

Men  pil'd  on  men  with  active  leaps  arise, 
And  build  the  breathing  fabrick  to  the  skies; 
A  sprightly  youth,  above  the  topmost  row, 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show. 

Addison. 
Topo'grapher,  to-pog'graf-ijr.*^*  n,  s. 
\_Te7r^  and  y^(t<pa.]  One  who  writes  de- 
scriptions of  particular  places. 
Topo'graphy,' to-pog'graf^.®^*  n.  s.  [^o- 
pographie,  French,  tox®-  and  ypu^a.] 
Description  of  particular  places. 

That  philosophy  gives  the  exactest  topography  of 

the  extramundane  spaces.  Glanville. 

The  topography  of  Sulmo  in  the  Latin  makes  but 

an  awlnvaid  figure  in  the  version.  Cromicell. 

To'ppixG,   top'puig.**"    adj.  [from    top.] 

Fine;  nobJe;  gallant.  A  low  word. 

The  topping  fellow  I  take  to  be  the  ancestor  of 

the  fine  fellow.  Tatler. 

To'ppiNGLY,  t6p'ping-16.  adv.  Splendidly; 

nobly.  A  low  word. 
To'ppiNGLY,  top'ping-ld.  adj.  [from  top- 
ping.]  Fine;  gay;  gallant;  showy.    Ob- 
solete. 

These  toppinglie  ghests  be  in  number  but  ten, 
As  welcome  to  dairie  as  bears  among  men.    Tusser. 
To  To'ppLE,  top'pl.*"*  V.  n.  [from  top.] 
To  fall  forward;  to  tumble  down. 
Though  bladed  corn  be  lodged,  and  trees  blown 
down; 
Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders'  heads. 

Shakspeare. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometimes  for  three  foot  stool  mistaketh  me; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  quite,  down  topples  she. 

Shakspeare. 
To'ppRouD,    top'proud.    adj.    \_top    and 
firoud.]  Prouxl  in  the  h:.;<liest  degree. 

This  top-proud  fellow. 
By  intelligence  I  do  know 

To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous.  Shakspeare, 

Topsa'il,  top'sale.  n.  s.  [top  and  sail.] 
The  highest  sail. 

Contarenus    meeting  with  the    Turk's  gallies, 

which  would  not  vail  their  topsails,  fiercely  assailed 

them.  Knolles. 

Strike,  strike  the  topsail;  let  the  main-slu  c    fly, 

And  furl  your  sails.  Dryden. 

Topsytu'rvy,  top's^-tAr'vi.  adv.  [This 
Skinner  fancies  to  top  in  t  ^rf.]  With 
the  bottom  upward. 

All  suddenly  was  turned  topsytwvy,  the  noble 
lord  eftsoons  was  blamed,  the  wretched  people  piti- 
ed, and  new  counsels  plotted.  Spenser. 

If  we  without  his  help  can  make  a  head 
To  push  against  the  kingdom;  with  his  help 
We  shall  o'erturn  it  top'iyturvy  down.    Shakspeare. 
Wave  woundeth  wave  again,  and  billow  billow 
gores. 
And  toysyturvy  so  fly  tumbling  to  the  shores. 

Drayton. 
God  told  man  what  was  good,  but  the  devil  sur- 
named  it  evil,  and  thereby  fumed  the  world  topsy- 
turvy, and  brought  new  chaos  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion- South. 
Man  is  but  a  topsytwvy  creature;  his  head  where 
his  heels  should  be,  gi-ovelling  on  the  earth.  Swift. 
Tor,  tor.  n.  s.  [coji,  Saxon.] 
.  A  tower;  a  turret. 

;.  A  high  pointed  rock  or  hill,  whence 
tor  in  the  miiial  syllable  of  some  local 
names 
Torch,  tortsh.'^a  v.  s.  [torchc,  Fr.  torcia 
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Ital.  inlortitium,\ovi  Lat.]  A  wax  light 
generally  supposed  to  be  bigger  ihan  a 
candle. 

Basilius  knew,  by  the  wasting  of  the  torclus,  that 
the  night  also  was  far  wasted.  Sidney. 

Here  lies  the  dusky  torch  of  Moitiraer, 
Choak'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort.  Shaksp. 

They  light  the  nuptial  torch,  and  bid  invoke 
Hymen.  J^Iillon. 

Never  was  known  a  night  of  such  distraction; 
Noise  so  confus'd  and  dreadful;  torches  gliding 
Like  meteors  by  each  other  in  the  streets.  Dryden. 

I'm  weary  of  my  part; 
My  torch  is  out;  and  the  world  stands  before  me 
Like  a  black  desart  at  the  approach  of  night.  Dryd. 

When  men  of  infamy  to  grandeur  soar, 
They  light  a  torch  to  shew  their  shame  the  more. 

Young. 
To'RCHnEARER,  toi'tsh'bi-rur.  n.s.  [^torc/i 
and  bear.'^  One  whose  office  is  to  carry 
a  toix.^.. 

He  did  in  a  genteel  manner  chastise  their  negli- 
gence, with  making  them,  for  that  night,  the  torch- 
bearers.  Sidney. 
To'kcher,  tdrtsh'ur'^s  n.  s.  [from  torc/i.^ 
One  thai  gives  light. 

Ere  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring.        Shakspeare. 
To'rohlight,    torlsh'iite.     n.    s.    [iVonn 
iotch  and  light. ^  Light  kindled  to  sup- 
ply the  want  of  the  sun. 

When  the  emperor  Charl«s  had  clasped  Ger- 
many almost  in  his  fist,  he  was  forced  to  go  from 
Isburg,  and,  as  if  in  a  mask,  by  torchlight,  to  quit 
every  foot  he  had  gotten.  Bacon. 

If  thou  like  a  child  didst  fear  before, 
Being  in  the  dark,  where  thou  didst  nothing  see; 
Now  I  have  brought  thee  torchlight,  fear  no  more. 

Davies. 
Tore,  tore.  The  preterit,  and  sometimes 
participle  passive,  of  tfar 

Upon  his  head  an  old  Scotch  cap  he  wore, 
With  a  plume  feather  all  to  pieces  tore.       Spenser. 
TouE,  tore.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I  cannot 
guess  tlie  meaning  ] 

Proportion  according  to  rowen  or  tore  upop  the 
ground;  the  more  tore  the  less  hay  will  do.  J^lortim. 
To  Torme'nt,  tor-m^i'.t'.  v.  a.  [^tourmen- 
ter,  Fr."| 

1.  To  put  to  pain;  to  harass  with  anguish; 
to  excruciate. 

No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine, 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormerUing  dream 
Aflrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils        Shaksp. 

I  am  glad  to  be  constrain'd  to  utter  what 
Torments  me  to  conceal.  Shak^eare. 

Art  thou  come  to  tornunt  us  before  the  time.' 

Matthew. 
Evils  on  me  light 
At  once,  by  my  foreknowledge  gaining  birth, 
Abortive,  to  torment  me  ere  their  being-.       Milton. 

2.  To  tease;  to  vex  with  impunity. 

3.  \^tormente,  Fr.  a  great  storm.]  To  put 
into  great  agitation. 

They  soaring  on  main  wing 
Toi-mented  all  the  air.  Milton. 

TO'RMENT,   i6r'm^nt.*92  n.  s.   Itour- 
menty  Fr.] 

1.  Any  thing  that  gives  pain,  as  disease. 

Tbey  brought  unto  him  all  sick  people  that  were 
taken  with  divers  diseases,  and  torments,  and  he 
healed  them.  _  Mattheto. 

2.  Pain;  misery;  aflguish. 

The  more  1  see 
Pleasures  about  me,  so  much  more  I  feel 
Torment  within  me.  JMtlton. 

3.  Penal  anguish;  torture. 

No  pri  "toners  there,  en  fore 'd  by  torments,  cry; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentors  lie.       Sandys 


Not  sharp  revenge,  nor  hell  itself,  can  find, 
A  fiercer  torment  than  a  guilty  mind. 
Which  day  and  night  doth  dreadfully  accuse. 
Condemns  the  wretch,  and  still  the  charge  renews. 

Dryden. 
To'kmentil,   t6r-m^n'til.   n.  s.   \_tormen- 
tiUe,  Fr.  tormtJitilla^  Latin.]    A  plant; 
septfoil. 

The  root  of  tormentil  has  been  used  for  tanning 
of  leather,  and  accounted  the  best  astringent  in  the 
whole  vegetable  kingdom.  Miller. 

Refresh  the  spirits  externally  by  some  epithemata 
of  balm,  bugloss,  with  the  powder  of  the  roots  of 
tormentil.  Wiseman. 

Torme'ntor,  tor-ment'ir.^"^  n.  s.   [from 
torment.^ 

1.  Os^e  who  torments;  one  who  gives  pain. 

He  called  to  me  for  succour,  desiring  me  at  least 
to  kill  him,  to  deliver  him  from  those  tormentors. 

Sidney. 

2.  One  who  inflicts  penal  tortures. 

No  prisoners  there,  enforc'd  by  torments,  cry; 
But  fearless  by  their  old  tormentors  lie.        Sandys. 
Let  his  tormentor,  conscience,  find  him  out.  Milt. 
Hadstthou  full  power  to  kill; 
Or  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain.' 
Thy  loss  continues  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryden. 

The  commandments  of  God  being  conformable 
to  the  dictates  of  right  reason,  man's  judgment  con- 
demns him  when  he  violates  any  of  them;  and  so 
the  sinner  becomes  his  own  tormentor  South. 

The  ancient  martyrs  passed  through  such  new  in- 
ventions and  varieties  of  pain  as  tired  their  tor- 
mentors. Addison. 
Torn,  torn.   The  part.  pass,  of  rear. 

Ye  shall  not  eat  any  flesh  that  is  torn  of  beasts. 

Exodus. 

Torna'do,     t6r-ni'd6.     n.    s.     [tornado, 
Spanish]  A  hurricane;  a  whirlwind. 

Nimble  coruscations  strike  the  eye, 
And  bold  tornados  bluster  in  the  sky.  Garth. 

TORPE'DO,  tor-p^'do.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  A 
fish  which  while  alive,  if  touched  even 
with  a  long  stick,  benumbs  the  hand 
that  so  touches  it,  but  when  dead  is 
eaten  safely. 
To'rpent,  t6r'pdnt.  adj.  \^torfiens.,  Latin.] 
Benumbed;  struck  motionless;  not  ac- 
tive; incapable  of  motion. 

A  comprehensive  expedient  to  assist  the  frail  and 
torpent  memory  through  so  multifarious  an  employ- 
ment. Evelyn. 
To'rpid,  tor'pid.  adj.  [tor/iidua,  Latin.] 
Numbed;  motionless;  sluggish;  not  ac- 
tive. 

Without  heat  all  things  would  be  torpid,  and 
without  motion.  Ray 

The  sua  awakes  the  torpid  sap.  Thomson. 

To'hpidness,  tor'pid-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tor- 
fiid.  j    The  state  of  being  torpid. 

Though  the  object  about  which  it  is  exercised  be 
poor,  little,  and  low;  yet  a  man  hath  this  advantage 
by  the  exercise  of  this  faculty  about  it,  that  it  keeps 
it  from  rest  and  torpidness,  it  enlargeth  and  habitu- 
ates it  for  a  due  improvement  even  about  nobler 
objects  Hale. 

To'ri'itude,  tor'pe-tude.  n.  s  [from  tor- 
pid.^ State  of  being  motionless;  numb- 
ness; sluiigishness. 

Some,  in  their  most  perfect  state,  subsist  in  a 

kind  o{  torpitude  or  sleeping  state.  Derham. 

TO'RPOB,  tor'por.iss  „.  5,  |-j^at.]  Dul- 

ness;  numbness;  inability  to  move;  dul- 

ness  of  sensation. 

Motion  discusses  the  torpor  of  solid  bodies,  which, 
beside  their  motion  of  gravity,  have  in  them  a  na- 
tural appetite  not  to  move  at  all.  Bacon- 


roRREFA'cTiON,i6r-r6-fik'shitn.n.«.  [(of- 
refucrion,  Fr.  lorrrfacio,  Lat.]  The  act 
of  di  yitig  by  the  fire. 

v\  bcii  torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black,  whj 
does  ton f/iKtioti  make  sulphur  itself  black.'  Boyle. 
If  it  have  not  a  $utljcient  insolation,  it  lookcth 
pale;  if  it  be  sunned  too  long,  it  lufl'ueih  tone/ac- 
tion. Broun. 
To  To'rrefy,  t6r'ii-fi.'*3  ^^  a.  [^turrijitry 
French;  torrefacio^  Latin.]  To  dry  by 
the  fire. 

In  the  sulphur  of  bodies  torrefied  consist  the  prin- 
ciples of  inflammability.  Brown. 
The  .\fricaus  are  more  peculiarly  scorchtii  and 
torrefied  from  the  sun  by  addition  of  dryness  from 
the  soil.  hrovrn. 
Divers  learned  men  assign,  for  the  cause  of  blbck- 
ness,  the  sooty  steam  of  adust  or  torrefied  sulphur. 

Btiylt. 

Torrefied  sulphur  makes  bodies  black;  I  desire 

to  know  why   torrefaction   makes    sulphur    iibcif 

black.'  Boyle. 

Another  clister  is  composed  of  two  heuunae  of 

white  wine,  half  a  hemina  of  honey,  Egyptian  nitre 

torrefied  a  quadrant.  JirhuUmot. 

To'rrent,  tor'r^nt.  n.  n.  [^torrent^  French; 

torreiis,  Latin.] 

A  sudden  stream  raised  by  showers. 
The  near  in  blood 
Forsake  me  like  the  torrent  of  a  flood.  Sandys, 

Will  no  kind  flood,  no  friendly  rain, 
Disguise  the  marshal's  plain  disgrace; 

Nor  torrents  swell  the  low  Mohayne' 
The  world  will  say  he  durst  not  pass.  Prior. 

A  violent  and  rapid  stream;  tumultuous 
current. 

Not  far  from  Caucasus  are  certain  steep-falling 
torrents,  which  wash  down  many  grains  of  gold,  as 
in  many  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  people 
there  inhabiting  use  to  set  many  fleeces  of  wool  in 
these  descents  of  waters,  in  which  the  grains  of  gold 
remain,  and  the  water  passed  through,  which  Strabo 
witnesseth  to  be  true.  Raleigh, 

The  memory  of  those  who,  out  of  duty  and  con- 
science, opposed  that  toirent  which  did  overwlielm 
them,  should  not  lose  the  recompense  due  to  their 
virtue.  Clarendon. 

When  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay, 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brew, 
Undams  hiswatry  stores,  huge  torrents  flow, 
Temp'ring  the  thirsty  fever  of  the  field.       Dryden. 

Erasmus,  that  great  injur'd  name, 
Stemm'd  the  wild  torrent  of  a  barb'rous  age.  Popt. 

To'rrent,  t6r'r^nt.  adj.  [^torrens,  Latin.] 
Rolling  in  a  rapid  stream. 

Fierce  Phlegeton, 
Whose  waves  of  torrent  fire  inflame  with  rage.  JHilt 

To'rrid,  tor'rid.*^*  adj.  [^torride,  French; 

torridus,  Latin.] 
1     Parched;  dried  with  heat. 

Galen's  commentators  mention  a  twofold  dryness, 
the  one  concomitated  with  a  heat,  which  they  call 
a  tonid  tabes;  the  other  with  a  coldness,  when  the 
parts  are  consumed  through  extinction  of  their  na- 
tive heat.  Harvey, 
Burning;  violently  hot. 
This  with  torrid  heat, 
And  vapours  as  the  Libyan  air  adust, 
Began  to  parch  that  temperate  clime.  Millen. 
3.   It  is  particularly  applied  to  the  regions 
or  zone  between  the  tropicks. 

Columbus  first 
Found  a  temp'rate  in  Sitorrid  zone; 
The  fev'rish  air  fann'd  by  a  cooling  breeze.    Dryd, 

Those  who  amidst  the  torrid  regions  live. 
May  they  not  gales  unknown  to  us  receive' 
See  daily  show'rs  rejoice  the  thirsty  earth. 
And  bless  the  flow'ry  buds  succeeding  birth.'  Prior 
Torse,    tors.    n.    s.    [In    heraldry.]     A 
wreath. 
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To'rsel,  t6r'sil.«8  „.  s.  [torae,  Fr.]  Any 
thing  in  a  twisted  form. 

When  you  lay  any  timber  on  brickwork,  as  tor- 
sels  for  mantle  trees  to  lie  on,  or  lintels  over  win- 
dows, lay  them  in  loam.  Moxon. 
To'RsiON,t6r'sh4n.M.  s.[torsio,  Lat.]  The 

act  of  turning  or  twisting. 
Tort,   tort.   n.  s.   [^tort,   French;  tortum, 
low  Latin.]  Mischief;  injury;  calamity; 
Obsolete. 

Then  'gan  triumphant  trumpets  sound  on  high, 
That  sent  to  heav'n  the  echoed  report 
Of  their  new  joy,  and  happy  victory 
Against  him  that  had  been  long  opprest  with  tmt, 
And  fast  imprisoned  in  sieged  fort.  Spenser. 

He  dreadless  bad  them  come  to  court, 
For  no  wild  beasts  should  do  them  any  tort.  Spenser. 

Your  disobedience  an,1  ill  managing 
Of  actions,  lost  for  want  of  due  support, 

Refer  1  justly  to  a  further  spring. 
Spring  of  sedition,  strife,  oppression,  tort.  Fairfax. 
To'rtile,  tor'til.^*"  adj.  [_tor(ilis,  Latin.j 

Twisted;  wreathed. 
To'rtion,  tor'shun.  n.    s.  [from    tortus, 
Lat.]  Torment;  pain.   Not  in  use. 

All  purzers  hare  a  raw  spirit  or  wind,  which  is 
the  principal  cause  of  tortion  in  the  stomach,  and 
belly.  Bacon. 

To'rtious,  t6r'shAs.  adj.  [from  tort.']  In- 
jurious; doing  wrong.    Sfienser. 
To'rtive,    tor'tiv."'    adj.    [from    tortus, 
Latin.]  Twiited;  wreathed. 

Knots  bj  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap 
Inft'Ct  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 

Shakspeare. 
To'rtoise,  tor'tis.^o*  n.  s.  [tortue,  Fr.] 

1.  An  animal  covered  with  a  hard  shell: 
there  are  tortoises  both  of  land  and 
water. 

In  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 
An  alligator  stuft.  Shakspeare. 

A  living  tm-toise  being  turned  upon  its  back,  not 
being  able  to  make  use  of  its  paws  for  tlie  returning 
of  itself,  because  they  could  only  bend  towards  the 
belly,  it  could  help  itself  only  by  its  neck  and  head; 
sometimes  one  side,  sometimes  another,  by  pmliing 
against  the  ground,  to  rock  itself  as  in  a  cradle,  to 
find  out  where  the  inequality  of  the  ground  might 
permit  it  to  roll  its  shell.  Ray. 

2.  A  form  into  which  the  ancient  soldiers 
used  to  throw  their  troops,  by  bending 
down,  and  holding  their  bucklers  above 
their  heads  so  that  no  darts  could  hurt 
them. 

Their  targets  in  a  tortoise  cast,  the  foes 
Secure  advancing  to  the  turrets  rose.  Dryden. 

ToRTUo'siTY,  t6r-tshu-6s'^-t6.  n.  s.  [from 
tortuous.]  Wreath;  flexure. 

These  the  midwife  contriveth  into  a  knot  close 
unto  the  body  of  the  infant,  from  whence  ensueth 
that  tortxiosity,  or  complicated  nodosity,  called  the 
navel.  Brown. 

To'rtuous,  tor'tshu-Qs.*^^  adj.  \_tortu- 
eux,  Fr.  from  tortuosus,  tortus,  Lat] 

1.  Twisted;  wreathed;  winding. 

So  vary'd  he,  and  of  his  tortuoxis  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

Aqueous  vapours,  like  a  dry  wind,  pass  through 
so  long  and  tortuous  a  pipe  of  lead  Boyle. 

2.  Mi'.cnievous.  [Thus  1  explain  it,  on 
supposition  that  it  is  derived  from  tort, 
wrong;  but  it  may  mean  crooked:  as  wc 
say,  crooked  ways  for  bad  practices; 
crooked  being  regularly  eiiough  oppo- 
site to  right.  This  in  some  copies  is 
tortious^  and  therefore  from  tort.] 


Ne  ought  he  car'd  whom  he  endamaged 
By  tortuous  wrong,  or  whom  bereav'U  of  right. 

Spenser. 

To'rture,  tor'tshiirc.^ei    „.    s.   \_torture, 

French;  tortura,  Latin.] 

1.  Torments  judicially  inflicted;  pain  by 
which  guilt  is  punished,  or  confession 
extorted. 

Hecate 
Then  led  me  trembling  through  those  dire  abodes, 
And  taught  the  tortures  of  th'  avenging  gods.  Dryd. 

2.  Pain;  anguish;  pang. 

Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
In  restless  extasy.  Shakspeare. 

Ghastly  spasm  or  racking  torture.  Millon. 

To  To'rture,  tor'tshure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  punish  with  tortures. 

Hipparchus,  my  enfranchis'd  bondman, 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 

Shakspeare. 

The  scourge  inexorable  and  the  toi-turing  hour 
Call  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

2.  To  vex;  to  excruciate;  to  torment. 

Still  must  I  cherish  the  dear,  sad  remembrance, 
At  once  to  torture  and  to  please  my  soul.  Addison. 

3.  To  keep  on  the  stretch. 

The   bow  tortureth  the   string  continually,  and 
thereby  holdeth  it  in  a  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 
To'rturer,  t6r'tsh\ir-ur.°*7    n.    s.    [fronci 
torture.]   He  who  tortures;  tormentor. 

I  play  the  torturer  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 

Shakspeare 

When  king  Edward  fee  second  was  amongst  his 
torturers,  the  more  to  disgrace  his  face,  they  shaved 
him,  and  washed  him  with  cold  water;  the  king 
said,  Well,  yet  I  will  have  warm  water,  and  so  shed 
abundance  of  tears.  Bacon 

To'rvity,  tor'v^-t^.  n.  s.  \^torvitas,  Lat.] 
Sourness;  severity  of  countenance.  Not 
used. 
To'rvous,  tor'vus.'"  adj.  [^torvus,  Latin.] 
Sour  of  aspect;  stern;  severe  of  counte- 
nance. Not  used. 

That  torvous  sour  look  produced  by  anger,  and 
that  gay  and  pleasing  countenance  accompanying 
love.  Derham. 

To'ry,  to'r^.  n.  s.  [A  cant  term,  derived, 
1  suppose,  from  an  Irish  word  signify- 
ing a  savage.]  One  who  adheres  to  the 
ancient  constitution  of  the  state,  and  the 
apostolical  hierarchy  of  the  church  of 
England;  opposed  to  a  whig. 

The  knight  is  more  a  tox-y  in  the  country  than 
the  town,  because  it  more  advances  his  interest. 

Mdison. 

This  protestant  zealot,  this  English  divine. 
In  church  and  in  state  was  of  principles  sound; 

Was  truer  than  steel  to  the  Hanover  line. 
And  griev'd  that  a  tory  should  live  above  ground. 

Swift. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
All  parlies  and  religion  join, 
Whigs,  tones.  Swift. 

To  TosE,  toze.  v.  n.  [of  the  same  original 

with  tease.]  To  comb  wool. 
To  Toss,  tos.  V.  a.  pret.  tossed  or  tost; 
part.  pass,  tossed  or  tost,  [^tassen,  Dut. 
tasser,  Fr.  to  accumulate.  Minshew. 
Geac-xi,  to  dance;  J\Ieric  Casaiibon, 
Tosen,  German,  to  make  a  noise;  Skin- 
ner: perhaps  from  to  us,  a  word  used 
by  those  who  would  have  any  thing 
thrown  to  them.] 

5x2 


1 .  To  throw  M'ith  the  hand,  as  a  ball  at 
play. 

With  this  she  seem'd  to  play,  and,  as  in  sport, 
Tossed  to  her  love  in  presence  of  the  court.  Dryden. 

A  shei)lierd  diverted  himstif  with  tossing  up  eggs 
and  catching  them  again.  Addison- 

2.  To  tnrow  with  violence. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head. 

Shakspeare. 
Vulcanos  discharge  forth  with  the  fire  not  only 
meiallick  and  miueral  matter,  but  huge  stones,  tos- 
sing  them  up  to  a  verj  great  height  in  the  air. 

Woodward. 

3.  To  lift  with  a  sudden  and  violent  mo- 
tion. 

Behold  how  they  toss  their  torches  on  high. 
How  they  point  to  the  Persian  abodes.         Dryden. 

I  cali'd  to  stop  him,  but  in  vain: 
He  test  his  arm  aloft,  and  proudly  told  me. 
He  would  not  stay.  Addison. 

So  talk  too  idle  buzzing  things; 
Toss  up  their  heads,  and  stretch  their  wings.  Prior. 

4.  To  agitate;  to  put  into  violent  motion. 

The  getting  of  treasures  by  a  lying  tongue  is  a' 
vanity  tossed  to  and  fro.  Proverbs. 

Things  will  have  their  first  or  second  agitation; 
if  they  be  not  tossed  upon  the  arguments  of  counsel, 
they  will  be  tossed  upon  the  waves  o!  fortune,  and 
be  full  of  inconstancy,  doing  ana  undoing.     Bacon. 

Cowls,  hoods,  and  habits,  with  their  wearers  tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  jMilton. 

I  have  made  several  voyages  upon  the  sea,  often 
been  tossed  in  storms.  Spectator. 

5.  To  make  restless;  to  disquiet. 

She  did  love  the  knight  of  the  red  cross, 
For  whose  dear  sake  so  many  troubles  her  did  loss. 

Spenser. 
Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace,  now  tost  and  turbulent.    Milton. 

6.  To  keep  in  play;  lo  tumble  over. 

That  scholar  should  come  to  a  better  knowledge 

in  the  Latin  tongue,  than  most  do  that  spend  four 

years  in  tossing  all  the  rules  of  grammar  in  common 

schools.  Ascham. 

To  Toss,  tos.  V.  n. 

1.  To  fling;  to  winch;  to  be  in  violent  com- 
iTiotion. 

Dire  was  the  tossing!  deep  the  groans!  despair 
Tended  the  sick,  busiest  from  couch  to  couch. 

.^^'liltojt. 

Galen  tells  us  of  a  woman  patient  of  bis  whoin  he 
found  very  weak  in  bed,  coaliniially  tossing  and 
tumbling  from  one  side  to  another,  and  totally  de- 
prived of  her  rest.  Harvey. 

To  toss  and  fling,  and  to  be  restless,  only  frets 
and  enrages  our  pain.  Tillotbon. 

And  thou,  my  sire,  not  destin'd  by  thy  birth 
To  turn  to  dust  and  mix  wUh  common  earth, 
How  wilt  thou  toss  and  rave,  and  long  to  die, 
And  quit  thy  claim  to  immortality!  Addison. 

They  throw  their  person  with  a  hoydea  air 
Across  the  room,  and  toss  inio  the  chair.      Young. 

2.  To  be  tossed. 

Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  sea, 
There  where  your  argosies 
Do  overpcep  the  petty  traffickers.  Skaktpefire. 

3.  To  Toss  u/i.   To  throw  a  coin  mvo  tne 
air  and  wager  on  what  si^le  it  shali  lull. 

I'd  try  if  any  pleasure  cuuld  be  found 
In  tosshigxiptov  twenty  thousand  pouiid.  Brampston. 
Toss,  tos.  n.  s.  [from  the  verl).] 

1.  The  act  of  tossing. 

The  discus  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the  hand  of  the 
celebrated  Castor  at  Don  Livio's  In  ,if  rfecily  round; 
nor  has  it  any  thing  like  a  sliug  fastened  to  it,  to 
add  force  to  the  loss.  Addison. 

2.  An  affected  manner  of  raising  the  head. 

His  various  modes  from  various  fathers  follow; 
One  ta-.'zbt  the  toss,  and  one  the  new  French  wal- 
low; 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  designed.  Dryd 
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There  is  hardly  a  polite  sentence  in  the  following 
dialogues  which  doth  not  require  some  suitable  toss 
of  the  head.  Swift. 

To'ssF.L,  tos'sil.  n.  s.  See  Tasshl. 

Tie  at  each  lower  corner  a  handful  of  hops  with 
a  piece  of  packthread  to  make  a  tossel,  by  which  you 
may  conveniently  lift  the  bag  when  full.  J\tortimer. 

To'ssER,  tos'siir.^*  n.  s.  [fiom  toss.']  One 

who  throws;  one  who  flings  and  writhes. 

To'sspoT,  tos'pot.  ri.  s.  {_toss  and/io?.]  A 

ti'per  and  drunkard. 
Tost,  tost.  The  preterit  and  part.  pass. 
of  tosa. 
In  a  troubled  sea  of  passion  tost.  Milton. 

To'tal,  to'tal.s**   adj.  [_(otus,  Latin;  total, 

French.] 
1.  Whole;  complete;  full. 
They  set  and  rise; 
Lest  total  darkness  should  by  night  regain 
Her  old  possession,  and  extinguish  life.        Milton. 

If  all  the  pains  that,  for  thy  Britain's  sake, 
My  past  has  took,  or  future  life  may  take, 
Be  grateful  to  my  queen;  permit  my  pray'r, 
And  with  this  gif  reward  my  total  care.         Prior. 
3.  VVIiole;  nue  <  .uiued. 

t-ithor  to  undergo 
Myself  the  total  cnme;  or  to  accuse 
M\  other  self,  the  partner  of  my  life.  Milton. 

Tota'lity,  to-tai'^-t^.  n.  s.  [^totalite,  t  r.J 

Complete  su'k;  whole  quantity. 
To'tally,    to'tal-^.    adv.    [from    total.'] 
Wholly;  fully;  completely. 

The  sound  interpreters  expound  this  image  of 
God,  of  natural  reason;  which,  if  it  be  totally  or 
mostly  defaced,  the  right  of  government  doth  cease. 

Bacon 
The  obdurate  sinner,  that  hath  long  hardened  his 
own  heart  against  God,  thereby  provokes  him  totally 
to  withdraw  all  inward  grace  from  him.  Hammond. 
Charily  doth  not  end  with  this  world,  but  goes 
along  with  us  into  the  next,  where  it  will  be  per- 
fected: but  faith  and  hope  shall  then  totally  fail;  the 
one  being  changed  into  sight,  the  other  into  enjoy- 
ment. .9tterbury. 
T'other,    tiTa'tir.     Contracted    for   the 
other. 
As  bad  the  one  as  fother.  Famaby. 
To  To'tter,  tot'tfir-S**  ■y,  n.  [tateren,  to 
stagger,  Dutch.]     To  shake  so  as  to 
threaten  a  fall. 

What  news,  in  this  our  totVring  state.' 
— It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord, 
And  1  believe  will  never  stand  upright.  Shakspeare. 
As  a  bowing  wall  shall  ye  be,  and  as  a  tottering 
fence.  Psalms. 

The  foes  already  have  possess'd  the  wall, 

Troy  nods  from  high,  and  totters  to  her  fall.    Dryd. 

To'ttery,  tot'tilr-d.  }    adj,  [from  totter.] 

To'tty,  tot'ti.  3  Shaking;  unsteady; 

dizzy.  Neither  of  those  words  is  used. 

Siker  thy  head  very  tottie  is. 
So  on  thy  corbe  shoulder  it  leans  amisse.   Spenser. 
To  Touch,  tutsh.si*  ^;.  a.  Itouchevy  Fr. 
toetsen-y  Dutch.] 

1.  To  perceive  by  the  sense  of  feeling. 

Nothing  but  body  can  be  towiVd  or  touch. 

Creech. 

2.  To  handle  slightly,  without  effort  or 

violence. 

In  the  middle  of  the  bridge  there  is  a  draw- 
bridge made  with  such  artifice,  that  the  sentinel  dis- 
covering any  force  approaching  may,  by  only  touch- 
ing a  certain  iron  with  his  foot,  draw  up  the  bridge. 

Brown. 

3.  To  reach  with  any  thing,  so  as  that 
there  be  no  space  between  the  thing 
reaqhed  and  the  thing  brought  to  it. 
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He  brake  the  withs  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken 
when  it  toucheth  the  fire.  Judges. 

Him  thus  intent,  Ithuriel  with  his  spear 
ToucA'd  lightly.  MUton. 

4.  To  come  to;  to  attain. 

Their  impious  folly  dar'd  to  prey 
On  herds  devoted  to  the  god  of  day; 
The  gods  vindictive  doom'd  them  never  more. 
Ah  men  unbless'd!  to  touch  their  natal  shore.  Pope. 

5.  lo  try,  as  gold  with  a  stone. 

When  1  have  suit. 
Wherein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed. 
It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficulty. 
And  fearful  to  be  granted.  Shakspeare 

Words  so  debas'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  haid  enough  to  touch  them  on.  Hudibras. 

6.  To  relate  to. 

In  ancient  times  was  publickly  read  first  !be 
scripture,  as,  namely,  something  out  of  the  books  of 
the  prophets  of  God;  some  things  out  of  the  apostles 
writings;  and,  lastly,  out  of  the  holy  evangelists, 
some  things  which  tovched  the  person  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Hooker. 

The  quarrel  toucheth  none  but  us  alone; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it  then.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  meddle  with;  not  totally  to  for- 
bear. 

He  so  light  was  at  legerdemain. 
That  what  be  touched  came  not  to  light  again. 

Spenser. 

8.  To  affect. 

What  of  sweet 
Hath  touched  my  sense,  flat  seems  to  this.    Milton. 
?.  To  move;  to  strike  mentally;  to  melt. 
I  was  sensibly  touched  with  that  kind  impression. 

Congreve. 
The  tender  fire  was  touched  with  what  he  said. 
And  flung  the  blaze  of  glories  from  his  head, 
And  bid  the  youth  advance.  .Addison. 

10.  To  delineate  or  mark  out, 
Nature  aflbrds  at  least  a  glimmering  light: 

The  lines,  though  touched  but  faintly,  are  drawn 
right.  Pope. 

1 1 .  To  censure;  to  animadvert  upon.  Not 
used. 

Doctor  Parker,  in  his  sermon  before  them,  touch- 
ed them  for  their  living  so  near,  that  they  went  near 
to  touch  him  for  his  life.  Hayward. 

12.  To  infect;  to  seize  slightly. 

Pestilent  diseases  are  bred  in  the  summer;  other- 
wise those  toxuhed  are  in  most  danger  in  the  winter. 

Bacon. 

1 S.  To  bite;  to  wear;  to  have  an  effect  on. 

Its  face  must  be  very  flat  and  smooth,  and  so  hard, 

that  a  file  will  not  touch  it,  as  smiths  say,  when  a 

file  will  not  eat,  or  race  it.  Muxon. 

14.  To  strike  a  musical  instrument. 
They  touched  their  golden  harps,  and  prais'd. 

Milton. 
One  dip  the  pencil,  and  one  tou^h  the  lyre.  Pope. 

1 5.  To  influence  by  impulse;  to  impel  for- 
cibly. 

No  decree  of  mine, 
To  touch  with  lightest  moment  of  impulse 
His  free  will.  Milton. 

16.  To  treat  of  perfunctorily. 

This  thy  last  reasoning  words  touched  only.  Milt. 

17.  To  Touch  u/i.  To  repair,  or  improve 
by  slight  strokes,  or  little  emendations. 

What  he  saw  was  only  her  natural  countenance 
touched  up  with  the  usual  improvements  of  an  aged 
coquette.  .Sddison. 

To  Touch,  tiltsh.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  in  a  state  of  junction  so  that  no 
space  is  between  them:  as,  two  spheres 
touch  only  at  points. 

2.  To  fasten  on;  to  take  effect  on. 

Strong  waters  pierce  metals,  and  will  touch  upon 
gold  that  will  not  touch  upon  silver.  Bacon. 


To 

stay 
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Touch  at.    To  come  to  without 

^ctt. 


The  next  day  we  toxuhtd  at  Sidon. 
Oh  fail  not  to  touch  at  Peru ; 
With  gold  there  our  vessel  we'll  store.         Cotelty. 
Civil  law  and  history  are  studies  which  a  gentle- 
man should  not  barely  (ouch  at,  but  constantly  dwell 
upon  Locke. 

A  fishmonger  lately  touched  at  Hammersmith. 

Spectator, 
.  To  Touch  on.  To  mention  slightly. 

The  shewing  by  what  steps  knowledge  comes  int* 
our  minds,  it  may  suffice  to  have  only  toxuhed  on. 

Lockt. 
It  is  an  use  no  body  has  dwelt  upon;  if  the  auti- 
quaries  have  touched  upon  it,  they  immediately  quit- 
ted it.  .^Mison. 
.  To  Touch  on  or  ufion.     To  go  for  a 
very  short  time. 
He  touched  upon  the  Moluccoes.  Ahhot. 
Which  monster!!,  lest  the  Trojan's  pious  host 
Should  bear,  or  touch  upon  th'  inchanted  coast, 
Propitious  Neptune  steer'd  their  course  by  night. 

Dryden. 

I  made  a  little  voyage  round  the  lake,  and  touched 

on  the  several  towns  that  lie  on  its  coasts.  .Addison. 

To  Touch  on  or  u/ion.    To  light  upon 

in  mental  mquiries. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  observations  in  art  or 
science  which  have  not  been  touched  upon  by  others. 

Spectator. 
Touch,  t^tsh.  n.  s.  [from  the  noun. J 

1.  Reach  of  any  thing  so  that  there  is  no 
space  between  the  things  reaching  and 
reached. 

No  falsehood  can  endure 
Touch  of  celestial  temper,  but  returns 
Of  foroe  to  its  own  likeness.  Milton. 

2.  The  sense  of  feeling. 

0  dear  son  Edgar, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
I'd  say,  I  had  eyes  again.  Shakspeare. 

The  spirit  of  wine,  or  chemical  oils,  which  are  so 
hot  in  operation,  are  to  the  first  touch  cold.  Bacon. 

By  touch  the  first  pure  qualities  we  learn. 
Which  quicken  all  things,  hot,  cold,  moist  and  dry; 

By  touch,  hard,  soft,  rough,  smooth,  we  do  dii- 
cern; 
By  tou£h,  sweet  pleasure  and  sharp  pain  we  try. 

Davits. 

The  spider's  touch  how  exquisitely  fine! 
Feels  at  each  thread,  and  lives  along  the  line   Pope. 

The  fifth  sense  is  touch,  a  sense  over  the  whole 
body.  Locke. 

3.  The  act  of  touching. 

The  touch  of  the  cold  water  made  a  pretty  kind 
of  shrugging  come  over  her  body,  like  the  twinkling 
of  the  fairest  among  the  fixect  stars.  Sidney. 

With  one  virtuous  touch 
Th'  arcb-chemick  sun  produces  precious  things. 

MUlon. 

4.  State  of  being  touched. 

The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst 
vow, 
That  never  touch  was  welcome  to  thy  hand. 
Unless  I  touch'd.  Shakspeart, 

5.  Examination,  as  by  a  stone. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michell,  is  a  day 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch.  Shakspeare. 

Ah  Buckingham,  now  do  I  ply  the  touch, 
To  ti7  if  thou  be  cuixent  gold  indeed.    Shakspeare- 

Albeit  some  of  these  articles  were  merely  devised, 
yet  the  duke  being  of  base  gold,  and  fearing  the 
touch,  subscribed  that  he  did  acknowledge  his  of- 
fences. Hayward. 

6.  Test;  that  by  which  any  thing  is  exa- 
mined. 

The  law-makers  rather  respected  their  own  bene- 
fit than  equity,  the  true  touch  of  all  laws.      Carexc 

7.  Proof;  tried  qualities. 


TOU 


TOU 


TOU 


Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch!  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewel,  and  smile.  Sht^speare. 

8.  [^touc/ie,  Fr.]  Single  act  of  a  pencil  upon 
the  picture. 

Artificial  strife 

Lives  in  those  touches,  livelier  than  life.  Shakspeare. 

It  will  be  the  more  difficult  for  him  to  conceive 

when  he  has  only  a  relation  given  him,  without  the 

nice  touches  which  make  the  graces  of  the  picture. 

Dry  den. 

Never  give  the  least  touch  with  year  pencil,  till 

you  have  well  examined  your  design.  Dryden. 

9.  Fea'urt;  lineament. 

Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 
By  heav'niy  synod  was  devis'd; 

Of  many  faces,  eyes  and  hearts. 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd.        Shakspeare. 

A  sun  was  copy'd  from  his  voice  so  much. 
The  very  same  in  ev'ry  little  touch.  Dryden. 

JO.  A<t  ot  the  hand  upon  a  musical  instru- 
meat. 

Here  let  the  sounds  of  musick 
Creep  in  our  ears;  soft  stillness  and  the  night 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony.  Shakspeare. 

Nor  wanted  power  to  mitigate  and  swage, 
With  solemn  touches,  troubled  thoughts       Milton. 

11.  Power  of  exritijg  the  affections. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.  Shakspeare. 

12.  Something  of  passion  or  affection. 
He  which  without  our  nature  could  not  on  earth 

suffer  for  the  world,  doth  now  also,  by  means  there- 
of, both  make  intercession  to  God  for  sinners,  and 
exercise  dominion  over  all  men,  with  a  true,  natu- 
ral, and  a  sensible  touch  of  mercy.  Hooker. 

He  loves  us  not: 
He  wants  the  natural  touch.  Shakspeare. 

13.  Particular  relation. 

Speech  o(  touch  towards  others  should  be  sparing- 
ly used;  for  discourse  ought  to  be  as  a  field,  with- 
out coming  home  to  any  man.  Bacon. 

14.  [(ouc/ir,  Fr.]   A  stroke. 

Our  kings  no  sooner  fall  out,  but  their  mints 
make  war  upon  one  another;  one  meets  sometimt~ 
with  very  nice  touches  of  raillfery  Addison 

Another  smart  touch  of  the  author  we  meet  wi'' 
in  the  fifth  page,  where,  without  any  preparat. 
he  breaks  out  all  on  a  sudden  into  a  vein  of  poetr) 

Mdison. 

Though  its  error  may  be  such, 
As  Knags  and  Burgess  cannot  hit, 

It  yet  may  feel  the  nicer  touch 
Of  Wicherley's  or  Congreve's  wit.  Prior, 

He  gave  the  little  wealth  he  had 
To  build  a  house  for  fools  and  mad; 
To  shew  by  one  satirick  touch, 
No  nation  wanted  it  so  much.  Swift. 

15.  Animadversion;  censure. 

I  never  bare  any  touch  of  conscience  with  greater 
regret.  King  Charles. 

Soon  mov'd  with  touch  of  blaij^e,  thus  Eve, 
What  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips,  Adam,  severe! 

Milton. 

16.  Exact  performance  of  agreement. 

,  Touch  kept  is  commended,  yet  credit  to  keepe 
Is  pay  and  dispatch  him,  yer  ever  ye  sleepe. 

Tusser. 

Quoth  Hudibras,  thou  offer'st  much, 
But  art  not  able  to  keep  touch.  Hudibras 

I  keep  touch  both  with  my  promise  to  Philopolis, 
and  with  my  own  usual  frugality  in  these  kind  of 
collations.  Mm-e. 

He  was  not  to  expect  that  so  perfidious  a  creature 
should  keep  touch  with  him.  VEstrange. 

17.  .A.  small  quantity  intermingled. 
Madam,  I  have  a  toxich  of  your  condition. 

That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof     Shaksp. 
This  coming  still  nearer  to  an  aspiration,  a  touch 
of  ii  may  perhaps  be   m  ingredient  in  the  rough 
guttural  pronoanciation  of  the  Welsh  and  Irish. 

Holder. 


18.  A  hint;  slight  notice  given. 

The  king  your  master  knows  their  disposition 
very  well ;  a  small  touch  will  put  him  in  mind  of 
them.  Bacon. 

19.  A  cant  word  for  a  slight  essay. 

Print  my  preface  in  such  a  form  as,  in  the  book- 
sellers phrase,  will  make  a  sixpenny  touch.  Sivift. 
To'ucHABLE,  tutsh'a-bl.«"  adj.  [from 
touch.']  Tangible;  that  may  be  touched. 
To'ucH-HOLE,  titsh'hole.  n.  s.  [touch  and 
hole.]  The  hole  through  which  the  fire 
is  conveyed  to  the  powder  in  the  gun. 

In  a  piece  of  ordnance,  if  you  speak  in  the  (otfcA- 
holc,  and  another  lay  his  ear  to  the  mouth  of  the 
piece,  the  sound  is  far  better  heard  than  in  the  open 
air.  Bacon. 

To'ucHiNESs,  titsh'^-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
touching.']  Peevishness;  irascibility. 

My  friends  resented  it  as  u  motion  not  guided 
with  such  discretion  as  the  touchiness  of  those  times 
required.  King  Charles. 

To'ucHiNG,  tiitsh'ing.**°  fire/i.  [This  word 
is  originally  a  participle  of  touch.] 
With  respect,  regard,  or  relation  to. 
It  has  often  the  particle  as  before  it, 
of  which  there  seems  to  be  no  use. 
Touching  is  now  obsolete  though  more 
concise  than  the  mode  of  speech  now 
adopted. 

Touching  things  which  belong  to  discipline,  the 
church  hath  authority  to  make  canons  and  decrees, 
even  as  we  read  in  the  apostles  times  it  did. 

Hooker. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender, 
Whose  ruin  you  three  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.  Shakspeare. 

The  heavens  and  the  earth  remained  in  the  same 
state  in  which  they  were  created,  as  touching  their 
substance,  though  there  was  afterwards  added  mul- 
tiplicity of  perfection  in  respect  of  beauty.  Raleigh. 
Touching  the  debt,  he  took  himself  to  be  acquit- 
ted thereof.  Hayivard- 
Socrates  chose  rather  to  die,  than  renounce  or 
■■nceal  his  judgment  touching  the  unity  of  the  God- 
°ad.  South. 
:cHiNG,  tfitbh'ing.  adj.  [from  touch.] 
'hetick;  affecting;  moving, 
o     jHiNGLY,    tiltsh'lng-le.    adv.    [from 
touch.]  With  feeling  emotion;  in  a  pa- 
thetick  manner. 

This  last  fable  shows  how  touchingly  the  poet 
argues  in  love  affairs.  Garth. 

To'ucHMENOT,  tdtsh'me-uot.  n.  s.  \_c7icu- 
mis  agrestis,  Lat.]  An  herb.        Ainsw. 

To'ucHSTONE,  tfitsh'stone.  n.  s.  [touch 
and  stone;  fiicrre  de  touche.,  French.] 

1.  Stone  by  which  metals  are  examined. 

Cliilon  would  say,  that  gold  was  tried  with  the 
touclistone,  and  men  with  gold.  Bacon. 

If  he  intends  to  deal  clearly,  why  does  he  make 
the  touchstone  faulty,  and  the  standard  uncertain.? 

Collier. 

2.  Any  test  or  criterion. 

Is  not  this  their  rule  of  such  sufficiency,  that  we 
should  use  it  as  a  touchstone  to  try  the  orders  of  the 
church.'  Hooker. 

The  work  the  touchstone  of  the  nature  is; 
And  by  their  operations  things  are  known.    Davies. 

Money  serves  for  the  touchstone  of  common  ho- 
nesty. VEstrange. 

Time  is  the  surest  judge  of  truth:  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  think  I  have  le!t  no  faults  in  this,  which 
that  touchstone  will  not  discover.  Dryden. 

ro'ucHwooD,  ti'itsh'wiLid.  n.  s.  [touch  and 
wood.]  Rotten  wood  used  to  catch  the 
fire  struck  from  the  flint. 


A  race  of  resolute  stout  trees  they  are,  so  abound- 
ing with  metal  and  heat,  that  they  quickly  take  fire, 
and  become  touchxoood.  Hoicel. 

To  make  white  powder,  the  powder  of  rotten 
willows  is  best;  spunk,  or  touchwood  prepared, 
might  make  it  russet.  Brown. 

To'ucHY,  tiitsh'6.  adj.  [from  touch.]  Peev- 
ish; irritable;  irascible;  apt  to  take  fire. 
A  low  word. 

You  are  upon  a  touchy  point,  and  therefore  treat 
so  nice  a  subject  with  proportionable  caution. 

Collier. 

You  are  so  toiu^hy,  and  take  things  so  hotly,  I  am 
sure  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this,     ^rbuth. 
TOUGH,  tuf^i-isfli  a^j^  [-^oIj^  Saxon.] 

1.  Yielding  to  flexure  or  extension  with- 
out fracture;  not  brittle. 

Of  bodies  some  are  fragile,  and  some  are  tough, 
and  not  fragile.  Bacon. 

2.  Stiff;  not  easily  flexible. 

The  bow  he  drew. 
And  almost  join'd  the  horns  of  the  tough  eugh, 

Dryden. 
Fate  with  nature's  law  would  strive. 
To  shew  plain-dealing  once  an  age  may  thrive. 
And  when  so  tough  a  frame  she  could  not  bend, 
Exceeded  her  commission  to  befriend         Dryden. 

3.  Not  easily  injured  or  broken. 

O  sides,  you  are  too  tough! 
Will  you  yet  hold.'  Shakspeare- 

A  body  made  of  brass  the  crone  demands 
For  her  lov'd  nursling,  strung  vvith  nerves  of  wire. 
Tough  to  the  last,  and  with  no  toil  to  tire.  Dryden. 

4.  Viscous;  clamiTiy;  ropy;  tenacious. 

To  To'uGHEN,  t\if'f'n."»  V.  n.  [from 
tough.]  To  grow  tough. 

Hops  off  the  kiln  lay  three  weeks  to  cool,  give  and 
toughen,  else  they  will  break  to  powder.  Mortimer. 

To   To'uGHEN,  tif'f'n.   V.  a.    To  make 

tough. 
To'uGHNESs,  tCif'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tough.] 

1.  Not  brittleness;  flexibility. 

To  make  an  induration  with  toughness,  and  less 
fragility,  decoct  bodies  in  water  for  three  days;  but 
they  must  be  such  into  which  the  water  will  not 
enter.  Bacon, 

A  well-temper'd  sword  is  bent  at  will. 
But  keeps  the  native  toughness  of  the  steel.    Dryd, 

2.  Viscosity;  tenacity;  clamminess;  glu- 
tinousness. 

In  the  first  stage  the  viscosity  or  toughness  of  the 
fluids  should  be  taken  off  by  diluents,     ^rbuthnot. 

3.  Firmness  against  injury. 

I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with  cables  of 
perdurable  toughness.  Shakspeare. 

TOUPE'T,  t66-pet'.3is  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
curl;  an  artificial  lock  of  hair. 

Remember  second-hand  toupees  and  repaired  ruf- 
fles. Swift. 

TOUR,  t66r.3i6  n.  s.  [tour,  French.] 

1.  Ramble;  roving  journey. 

I  made  the  tour  of  all  the  king's  palaces.  Addis. 

Were  it  permitted,  he'd  make  the  tour  of  the 

whole  system  of  the  sun.  Arbutlmot  and  Pope. 

2.  Turn;  revolution.  In  both  these  senses 
it  is  rather  French  than  Englisii. 

First  Ptolemy  his  scheme  coelestial  wrought. 
And  of  machines  a  wild  provision  brought; 
Orbs  centrick  and  ecceudick  he  prepares, 
Cycles  and  epicycles,  solid  spheres 
In  order  plac'd,  and  with  bright  globes  inlaid, 
To  solve  the  lours  by  heavenly  bodies  made. 

Blackmore 

3.  In  Milton  it  is  probably  tower;  eleva- 
tion; high  flight. 

The  bird  of  Jove  stoop'd  from  his  airy  tour, 
Two  birds  of  gayest  plume  before  him  drove. 


}■ 


TOW 

fo'cRNAMENT,  td6r'nd-m^nt, 

or   tilr'rid-m^nt. 
To'cKNEY,    td6r'n(i,  or  tfir'nfi. 

\tournamentum.^  low  Latin.J 

1,  Tilt;  just;  military  sport;  mock  encoun- 
ter.    , 

They  might,  under  the  pretence 
or  tilts  and  loumanxents. 

Provide  ihem  horse  and  armour  for  defence. 

Danitl. 

For  justs,  /ournei/s,  and  barriers,  the  glories  of 
them  are  the  chariots  wherein  challengers  make 
their  entry.  Bacon. 

Whence  came  all  those  justs,  tiltings,  and  tour- 
naments, so  much  in  use  in  these  parts?       Temple. 

He  iiv'd  with  ail  the  pomp  he  could  devise, 
At  tilts  and  tournaments  obtainM  the  prize, 
But  found  no  favour  in  his  lady's  eyes.        Dryden. 

2.  Milton  uses  it  simply  for  encounter; 
shock  of  buttle. 

With  cruel  tournament  the  squadrons  join: 
Where  cattle  pastur'd  late,  now  scatter'd  lies 
With  carcasses,  and  arms,  th'  insanguin'd  field. 

Milton. 
To   To'uRNEY,  t6dr'n6,  or  tAr'n^.   v.  n. 
[from  the  noun.]  To  tilt  in  the  lists. 

An  elfin  born  of  noble  state. 
Well  could  be  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spenser. 
TO'  URJ^IQ  UE  r,  tir'ni-kw^t.  n.  s.  [Fr.] 
A  bandage  used  in  amputations,  strait- 
ened or  relaxed  by  the  turn  of  a  handle. 
If  the  orifice  does  not  readily  appear,  loosen  the 
tourniquet,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  will  direct  you 
to  it.  Sharp. 

To  TousE,  t6uze.='^'  v.  a.  [probably  of 
the  same  original  with  tanv^  tease.,  fose.j 
To  pull;  to  tear;  to  haul;  to  drag: 
whence  touser,  or  toivzer,  the  name  of 
a  mastiff. 

As  a  bear  whom  angry  curs  have  touz^d. 
Having  off  shak'd  them  and  escap'd  their  hands, 
Becomes  more  fell,  and  all  that  him  withstands 
Treads  down  and  overthrows.  Spenser. 

She  tosses,  tumbles,  strikes,  turns,  touses,  spurns, 
and  sprauls, 
Casting  with  furious  limbs  her  holders  to  the  walls. 

Drayton. 

Take  him  hence;  to  th' rack  with  him;  we'll 

towze  you  joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  his 

purpose.  Shakspeare 

To  towze  such  things  as  flutter, 
The  honest  Bounce  is  bread  and  butter.         Swift. 

Tow,  to.  n.  s.  fcop,  Saxon.]  Flax  or  hemp 
beaten  or  combed  into  a  filamentous 
substance. 

Tow  twisted  round  the  handle  of  au  instrument 
makes  it  easier  to  be  held.  Shaiy. 

To  Tow,  to.  V.  a.  [ceon,  ceohan,  Saxon, 
to  lead;  toghen,  old  Dutch.]  To  draw 
by  a  rope,  particularly  through  the  wa- 
ter. 

Thou  knew'st  too  well 
My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  ty'd  by  th'  string, 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after  Shakspeare. 

The  seamen  towed,  and  I  shoved,  till  we  arrived. 

Swift. 
Towa'rd,  t6'urd.3=*?  fire/i.  [copajib, 
Towa'rds,    to'iirdz.  3       Saxon.] 

1.  In  a  direction  to. 

He  set  his  face  Unvard  the  wilderness.  J^umbers. 

2.  With  local  tendency  to. 

The  currents  drive 
ToujWds  the  retreating  sea  their  furious  tide. 

Milton. 

3.  Near  to:  as,  the  danger  now  comes  to- 
ward him. 

4.  With  respect  toj  touching;  regarding. 


TOW 

We  brought  them  to  as  great  peace  between 
themselves,  as  love  towards  us  for  having  made 
the  peace.  Sidney 

Repent  you  not, 

As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame. 

Which   sorrow  's   always   low''rds    ourselves,  not 

heav'n?  Shakspeare. 

His  heart  relented  towards  her.  Milton. 

By  our  law,  no  good  is  to  be  left  undone  towards 

all,  not  the  good  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  the  heart 

South 

5.  With  ideal  tendency  to. 

This  was  the  first  alarm  England  received  toioards 
any  trouble,  after  it  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  years 
the  most  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Clarendan. 

6.  Nearly;  little  less  than. 

I  am  toicards  nine  years  older  since  I  left  you. 

"Swift. 

To'ward,  t6'5rd.      >  adv.  [It  is  doubtful 

To' WARDS,  to'iirdz.  ^    whether  in  this  use 

the  word  be  adverb  or  adjective.  ]  Near; 

at  hand;  in  a  state  of  preparation. 

What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day? 

Shakspeare. 
To'ward,  to'ird.^^  adj.    Ready  to  do  or 

learn;  not  froward. 
To'wARDLiNEss,  to'ilrd-I^-n^s.  n.s.  [from 
towardly.^    Docility;  compliance;  rea- 
diness to  do  or  to  learn. 

The  beauty  and  toicardliness  of  these  children 

moved  her  brethren  to  envy.  Raleigh. 

To'wARDLY,  to'iird-le.  adj.  [from  toward.^ 

Ready  to  do  or  learn;  docile;  compliant 

with  duty. 

Some  young  totvardly  noblemen  or  gentlemen 
were  usually  sent  as  assistants  or  attendants.  Bacon. 

To'wARDNESs,  to'urd-n^s.  ?i.  s.  [from  to- 
ward.^ Docility. 

Parents  will  not  throw  away  the  towardness  of  a 
child,  and  the  expence  of  education  upon  a  profes- 
sion, the  labour  of  which  is  increased,  and  the  re- 
wards are  vanished.  South 
To'wEL,  t6u'il.99  323  „^  5,  Itouaille,  Fr. 
touaglio,  Italian.]  A  cloth  on  which  the 
hands  are  wiped. 

They  with  their  fine  soft  grassy  towels  stand, 
To  wipe  away  the  drops  and  moisture  from  her  hand. 

Drayton. 
His  arm  must  be  kept  up  with  a  napkin  or  towel. 

Wiseman. 
Th'  attendants  water  for  their  hands  supply. 
And,  having  wash'd,  with  silken  towels  dry.   Dryd. 
To'wEB,  t6u'ur.99  323  n.s.  [coji,  Saxon; 
tour,  French;  torre,  Ital.  turris,  Lat.] 

1 .  A  high  building;  a  building  raised  above 
the  main  edifice. 

Let  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may 
reach  unto  heaven.  Geneds. 

Tow^s  and  battlements  it  sees 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufted  trees.  MiUon. 

He  them  beholding  soon 
Comes  down  to  see  their  city,  ere  the  tow^r 
Obstruct  heav'n  tow'i-s.  Milton. 

2.  A  fortress;  a  citadel. 

A  strong  tower  from  the  enemy.  Psalms. 

3.  A  high  headdress. 

Lay  trains  of  amorous  intrigues 
In  tourers,  and  curls,  and  perriwigs.  Hudibras. 

4.  High  flight;  elevation. 

To  To'wER,  t6u'dr.98  v.  n.    To  soar;  to 
fly  or  rise  high. 
On  th'  other  Bide  an  high  rock  towered  still. 

Spenser. 
No  marvel 
My  lord  protector's  hawk  do  tower  so  well.  Shaksp. 

Circular  base  of  rising  folds,  that  towered 
Fold  above  fold,  a  surging  maze.  Milton. 


TOW 

Towering  his  height,  and  ample  n^as  his  breast. 

Dryden. 
The  crooked  plough,   the  share,   the  tow''ring 
height 
Of  waggons,  and  the  cart's  unwieldy  weight; 
These  all  must  be  picpar'd .  Dnjden. 

All  those  sublime  thoughts  which  tower  above 
the  riouds,  and  reach  as  high  as  heaven  itself  t;ilie 
their  rise  not  one  jot  beyond  those  ideas  which  bi  use 
or  reflection  have  olfered  for  the  contemplatii.n  of 
the  mind.  Lf'cke, 

To'wER-MusTARD,  t6u'i\r-miis-ti^rd.  ?i.  s. 
[turriiis,  Lat.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

To'wERED,  touur'd.'*'*  adj.  [{roni  tower.X 
Adorned  or  defended  by  towers. 

Might  she  the  wise  Latona  be, 
Or  the  toicer\l  Cybele  Milton. 

To'wERY,  toA'i^r-^.  adj.  [from  tower.'] 
x\dorned  or  tjuurded  with  towers. 

Her  naked  rocks  and  empty  wastes  were  seen, 

Their  towWy  cities,  and  the  forests  green.        Pope. 

Rise,  crown'd  with  lights,  imperial  Salem,  rise! 

Exalt  thy  tow''ry  head,  and  lifl  thy  eyes!         Pope. 

Town,   loun.^^^   „.  s.   [ciin,  Saxon;  tuyn, 

Dutch;  from  cman,  Saxon,  s/iut.J 

1.  Any  walled  collection  of  houses. 

She  let  them  down  by  a  cord;  for  her  house  was 
upon  the  toivn  wall.  Joshua. 

When  Alexandria  was  besieg'd  and  won. 
He  pass'd  the  trenches  first,  and  storm'd  the  town. 

Better  ton. 

2.  Any  collection  of  houses  larger  man  a 
village. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but  if 

you  mouth  it,  as  many  of  our  players  do,  I  bad  aa 

lieve  the  town  crier  had  spoke  the  lines.       Shaksp. 

Into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  enter,  enquire 

who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide.  Matthew. 

Before  him  towns,  and  rural  works  between . 

Milton- 
My  friend  this  insult  sees. 
And  flies  from  towns  to  woods,  from  men  to  trees. 

Broonui 

3.  In  England,  any  number  of  houses  to 
which  belongs  a  regular  market,  and 
which  is  not  a  city,  or  the  see  of  a 
bishop. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  a  town. 

To  the  clear  spring  cold  Artaea  went; 
To  which  the  whole  towne  for  their  water  sent. 

Chapman. 

5.  The  court  end  of  London. 

A  virgin  whom  her  mother's  care 
Drags  from  the  town  to  wholesome  country  air. 

Pope. 

6.  The  people  who  live  in  the  capital. 

He  all  at  once  let  down, 
Stuns  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  totvn.      Pope. 

7.  It  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  every 
town  or  city:  as  we  say,  a  new  family 
is  come  to  town. 

There  is  some  new  dress  or  new  diversion  just 
come  to  town.  long. 

8.  It  is  used  emphatically  for  the  capital: 
as,  he  lives  six  months  in  town,  and  six 
in  the  country. 

To'wNCLERK,  toun'kl&rk.  n.  s.  \_town  and 
clerk.']     An  officer  who    manages  the 
publick  business  of  a  place. 
The  townclerk  appeased  the  people.  ^cts. 

TowNHo'usE,  toun'house.  n.  s.  [town  and 
house.]  The  hall  where  publick  busi- 
ness is tranhacted. 

A  townhouse  built  at  one  end  will  front  the  church 
that  stands  at  the  other.  Addison. 

To'wNSHip,  loun'ship.  n.  s.  [town  and 
shifi.j  The  corporation  of  a  town;  the 
district  belonging  to  a  town. 
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I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our  whole  tmonship. 

Shahpeare. 
They  had  built  houses,  planted  gardens,  erected 
townships,  and  made  provision  for  their  posterity. 

Raleigh. 
To'wNSMAN,  loinz'man.^^  n.  s,  [?own  and 
Tnan.J 

1.  An  inhabitant  of  a  place. 

Here  come  the  townsmen  on  procession, 
Before  your  highness  to  present  the  man      Shaksp. 

In  the  time  of  king  Henry  the  sixth,  in  a  fight 
between  the  earls  of  Ormond  and  Desmond,  almost 
all  the  townsmen  of  Kilkenny  were  slain      Davies. 

They  marched  to  Newcastle,  which  being  defend- 
ed only  by  the  towmvun,  was  given  up  to  them 

Clarendon . 

I  left  him  at  the  gate  firm  to  your  interest, 
T'  admit  the  townsmen  at  their  first  appearance. 

Dryckn. 

2.  One  of  the  same  town. 

Townta'lk,  tOLin  tawk.  n.  s.  '[town  and 
talk.^  Common  prattle  of  a  place. 

If  you  tell  the  secret,  in  twelve  hours  it  shall  be 
towntalk.  VEslrange. 

To'xicAL,  toks'e-kal  adj.  \_loxicu?n,  Lat.J 
Poisonous;  containing  poison. 

Toy,  t6e.3^8  n.  s.  [toijen,  (oog/ie?/,  to  dress 
with  many  ornaments,  Dutch.] 

1.  A  petty  commodity;  a  trifle;  a  thing  of 
no  value. 

Might  1  make  acceptable  unto  her  that  toy  which 

I  had  found,  following  an  acquaintance  of  mine  at 

the  plough.  Sidney. 

They  exchange  for  knives,  glasses,,  and  such  toys, 

great  abundance  of  gold  and  pearl.  Mbot. 

Because  of  old 
Thou  thyself  doat'dst  on  womankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace; 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Alilton. 
O  virtue!  virtue!  what  art  thou  become. 
That  men  should  leave  thee  for  that  toy  a  woman! 

DrydcH. 

2.  A  plaything;  a  bauble. 

To  dally  thus  with  death  is  no  fit  toy: 
Go  find  some  other  play-fellows,  mine  ^wn  sweet 
boy  Spenser. 

What  a  profusion  of  wealth  laid  out  in  coaches, 
trappings,  tables,  cabinets,  and  the  like  precious 
toys!  jlddison 

In  Delia's  hand  this  toy  is  falal  found. 
Nor  could  that  fabled  dart  more  surely  wound. 

Pope. 

We  smile  at  florists,  we  despise  their  joy, 
And  think  their  hearts  enamour'd  of  a  toy.  Young. 

3.  Matter  of  no  nnportance. 

'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  (rick,  a  baby's  cap      Shakspeare. 

High  and  noble  thing!!  I  slightly  may  not  tell. 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell. 

Drayton. 

4.  Folly;  trifling  practice;  silly  opinion. 

The  things  which  so  long  experience  of  all  ages 
hath  confirmed  and  made  profitable,  let  us  not  pre- 
sume to  condeom  as  follies  and  toys,  because  we 
sometimes  know  not  the  cause  and  reason  of  tbem. 

Hooker, 

5.  Pljy;  sport;  amorous  dalliance. 

Ye  sons  of  Venus,  play  your  sports  at  will; 
For  greedy  pleasure,  careless  of  your  toys, 
Thinks  more  upon  her  paradise  of  joys.       Spenser. 

So  5^ai<l  he,  and  forbore  not  glance  or  toy 
Of  amorous  intent.  Milton. 

$.  Odd  story;  silly  tale. 
I  never  may  believe 
These  antick  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys.     Shaksp. 
1.  Slight  representation. 

Shall  that  which  hath  always  received  this  con- 
struction, be  DOW  disguised  with  a  toy  of  novelty.' 

Hooker. 


8.  Wild  fancy;   irregular  imagery;  odd 
conceit. 

The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation, 
Without  m.irt:  motive,  into  every  brain, 
That  looks  so  niany  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath.  Shakspeare. 

To  Toy,  toe.  v.  n.  ^from  the  noun.j     To 

trifle;  to  daily  amorously;  to  play. 
To'YiSH,t66'ish.  adj.  [from  toy.\  Trifling; 

wanton. 
To'yishness,  to^'ish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  toy- 
isliT^    Nugacity;  wantonness. 

Your  society  will  discredit  that  iuyisAness  of  wan- 
ton fancy,  that  plays  tricks  with  words,  andfrclicbs 
with  the  caprices  of  frothy  imagination.    Glanville. 
To'yman,  toe'man    n,  s.      [from  toy.^  A 
seller  of  toys. 
But  what  in  oddness  can  be  more  sublime, 

Than  S ,  the  foremost  <oy»nan  of  his  time.' 

Young. 
To'yshop,  loe'shop.  n.  s.  [_tcy  and  s/io/i.] 
A  shop  where  playthings  and  little  nice 
manufactures  ate  sold. 

Fans,  silk,  riband,  laces,  and  gewgaws,  lay  so 
thick  together,  that  the  heart  was  nothing  else  but 
a  toyshop.  Mdison- 

With  varying  vanities  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moving  toyshop  of  their  heart.  Pope. 
To   TozE,  toze.  v.   a.    [See  Tocse  and 
Tease.]  To  pull  by  violence  or  impor- 
tunity. 

Think'st  thou,  for  that  I  insinuate,  or  toze  from 
thee  thy  business,  I  am  therefore  uo  courtier.' 

Shakspeare. 

Trace,  trise.  n.  s.  \_trace,  French;  traccia, 

Italian  ] 
1.  Mark  left  by  any  thing  passing;  foot- 
steps. 

These  as  a  line  their  long  dimension  drew, 

Sti-eaking  the  ground  with  sinuous  trace.      J^lilton. 

2    Remain;  appearance  of  what  has  been. 

The  people  of  these  countries  are  reported  to 

have  lived  like  the  beasts  among  tbem,  without  any 

traces  of  orders,  laws,  or  religion  Temple. 

There  are  not  the  least  traces  of  it  to  be  met, 

the  greatest  part  of  the   ornaments  being  taken 

from  Trajan's  arch,  and  set  up  to  the  conqueror. 

Jlddison. 
The  shady  empire  shall  retain  no  trace 
Of  war,  or  blood,  but  in  the  sylvan  chace.      Pope. 
3.  [from  tirasser,  French;  tirassesy  traces.] 
Harness  for  beasts  of  draught. 

Her  waggon  spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers; 
The  (races  of  the  smallest  spider's  web.  Shakspeare. 

The  labour'd  ox 
In  his  loose  traces  from  the  furrow  came.     Alilton. 

While  lab'ring  oxen,  spent  with  toil  and  heat, 
In  their  loose  traces  from  the  field  retreat.       Pope. 

Twelve  young  mules. 
New  to  the  plough,  unpractis'd  in  the  trace.    Pope. 
To  Trace,  trase.  v.  a.[tracery  Fr.  tracci- 

are.,  Italian.] 
1 .  To  follow  by  the  footsteps,  or  remain- 
ing marks. 

I  feel  thy  power  to  trace  thy  ways 
Of  highest  agents.  Mlton. 

You  may  trace  the  deluge  quite  round  the  globe 
in  profane  history;  and  every  one  of  these  people 
have  a  tale  to  teil  concerning  the  restauration 

Burnet. 

They  do  but  trace  over  the  paths  beaten  by  the 

ancients,  or  comment,  critick,  or  flourish  uf  on  them. 

Temple. 
To  this  haste  of  the  mind,  a  not  due  tracing  of 
I     their  arguments  to  their  true  foundation  is  owing. 
I  Locke. 

'2,  To  follow  with  exactness. 


That  servile  path  thou  nobly  dost  decline. 
Of  tracing  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line.  Dtnhain 
3    To  mark  out. 

He  allows  the  soul  power  to  trace  images  on  the 
brain,  and  perceive  tbem.  Locke. 

His  pen  can  trace  out  a  true  quotation.       Swift. 
4.  To  walk  over. 

Men,  as  they  trace, 
Both  feet  and  face  one  way  are  wont  to  lead. 

Spenser. 
We  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down.  Shakspeare. 
Tra'cer,  iri'sur.98  n.  s.  [from  trace.']  One 
that  traces. 

Ambassadors  should  not  be  held  the  tracers  of  a 
plot  of  such  jnalice.  Hmcel- 

Track,  trak.  «»  s.  [_trac,  old  Fr.  traccia, 
Italian.] 

1 .  Mark  left  upon  the  way  by  the  foot,  or 
otherwise. 

Following  the  track  of  Satan.  Milton. 

Hung  by  the  neck  and  hair,  and  dragg'd  around. 
The  hobtile  spear  yet  sticking  in  his  wound, 
With  tracks  of  blood  inscrib'd  the  dusty  ground. 

Dry  den. 

Consider  the  exterior  frame  of  the  globe,  if  we 
may  find  any  tracks  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  in  its 
constitution.  Beiitley. 

2.  A  road;  a  beaten  path. 

With  track  oblique  sidelong  be  works  his  way. 

MiUon. 

Behold  Torquatus  the  same  track  pursue. 

And  next,  the  two  devoted  Decii  view.        Dryden. 

To  Track,  trak.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.") 

To  follow  by  the  footsteps  or  marks  left 

in  the  way. 

As  shepherd's  cur  that  in  dark  evening's  shade 
Hath  (rocfred  forth  some  savage  beastis  tieade. 

Spenser, 

He  was  not  only  a  professed  imitator  of  Horace, 

but  a  learned  plagiary  in  all  the  others;  you  track 

him  every  where  in  their  snow.  Diyden, 

Tra'ckless,  trak'l^s.  adj.  [from   track.] 
Untrodden;  marked  with  no  footsteps. 
Lost  in  trackless  fields  of  shining  day. 
Unable  to  discern  the  way. 
Which  Nassau's  virtue  only  could  explore.     Pope. 

TRACT,  trakt.  n.  s.  [_tractus,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  kind  of  extended  substance. 

Heav'n  hides  nothing  from  thy  view. 
Nor  the  deep  tract  of  hell.  Milton . 

2.  A  region;  a  quantity  of  land. 

Only  there  are  some  tracts  which,  by  high  moun- 
tains are  barred  from  air  and  fresh  wind.    Raleigh. 

Monte  Circeio,  by  Homer  called  Insula  ^ea, 
is  a  very  high  mountain  joined  to  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  tract  of  earth.  Addison. 

3.  Continuity;  any  thing  protracted,  or 
dr' vvn  out  to  length. 

The  myrtle  flourisheth  still;  and  wonderful  it  is 
that  for  so  long  a  tract  of  time  she  should  still  con- 
tinue fresh.  Howeh 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  turn  all  to  spirit, 
Improv'd  by  tract  of  time,  and  wtng'd  ascend 
Ethereal  as  we.  Milton. 

As  in  trctct  of  speech  a  dubious  word  is  easily 
known  by  the  coherence  with  the  rest,  and  a  dubi- 
ous letter  by  the  whole  word;  so  may  a  deaf  per- 
son, having  competent  knowledge  of  language,  by  au 
acute  sagacity,  by  some  more  evident  word  discern- 
ed by  his  eye,  know  the  sense.  Holder. 

4.  Course;  manner  of  process:  unless  it 
means,  in  this  place,  rather  discourse, 
explanation. 

The  trad  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser,  lose  some  life 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.         Shakspeerc. 

5.  It  seems  to  be  used  by  S/iaks/ieare  foi 
track. 

The  weary  bud  hath  made  a  golden  «€t. 
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And,  by  the  bright  tract  of  his  fiery  car, 
Gives  signal  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow.      Shaksp. 
6.  \^traciatni,  Latin.]    A  treatise;  a  small 
book. 

The  church  clergy  at  that  time  writ  the  best  col- 
lection of  tracts  against  popery  that  ever  appeared. 

Swift. 
Tra'ctable,  trak'ta-bl."*"*  adj.  [tractabilis, 
Latin;  traitable,  French.] 

1.  Manageable;  docile;  compliant;  obse- 
quious; practicable;  governable. 

For  moderation  of  those  affections  growing  from 
the  very  natural  bitterness  and  gall  of  adversity,  the 
scripture  much  allegeth  contraiy  fruit,  which  afflic- 
tion likewise  hath,  whensoever  it  fallcth  on  them 
that  are  tractable,  the  grace  of  God's  holy  spirit  con- 
curring therewith.  Hooker, 

Tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 
To  teach  incensed  will.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us, 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons; 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling. 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shakspeare. 

As  those  who  are  bent  to  do  wickedly  will  never 
want  tempters  to  urge  them  on  in  an  evil  course;  so 
those  who  yield  themselves  tractable  to  good  mo- 
tions, will  find  the  spirit  of  God  more  ready  to  en- 
courage them.  Tillotson. 

If  a  strict  hand  be  kept  over  children  from  the 
beginning,  they  will  in  that  age  be  tractable,  and 
quietly  submit.  Locke*. 

2.  Palpable;  such  as  may  be  handled. 

The  other  measures  are  of  continued  quantity 
visible,  and  for  the  most  part  tractable;  vvhereas 
time  is  always  transient,  neither  to  be  seen  nor  felt. 

Holder. 
TRA'cTABLENESs,tr4k'ta-bl-n^s.  n.s.  [from 
tractable.'^  The  state  of  being  tractable; 
compliance;  obsequiousness. 

It  will  be  objected,  that  whatsoever  I  fancy  of 
children's  tractableness,  yet  many  will  never  apply. 

Locke. 
Tra'ctably,  trak'fi-bli.  adv.  In  a  tracta- 
ble manner;  gently. 
Tra'ctate,   lrak'ta.te.8*  n.   s.  \_tractatus, 
Latin.]  A  treatise;  a  tract;  a  small  book. 
Many  divines  of  our  own  nation,  in  sermons  and 
written  tractates  of  the  sabbath,  and  in  their  exposi- 
tions of  the  fourth  commandment,  maintain  the  fore- 
said position.  White. 
Though  philosophicaWractatesmake  enumeration 
of  authors,  yet  are  their  reasons  usually  introduced. 

Brown. 
We  need  no  other  evidence  than  Glanvil's  trac- 
tate. Hale. 
Tra'otile,  trak'til.**"  adj.  [tractus^  Lat.] 
Capable  to  be  drawn  out  or  extended 
in  length;  ductile. 

The  consistences  of  bodies  are  very  divers;  fra- 
gile, tough;  flexible,  inflexible;  tractile,  or  to  be 
drawn  forth  in  length,  intractile.  Bacon. 

Tracti'lity,  trak-tir^-t^.  n.  s.  [from  trac- 
iile.']  The  quality  of  being  tractile. 

Silver  whose  ductility  and  traclility  arc  much  in- 
feriour  to  those  of  gold,  was  drawn  out  to  so  slen- 
der  a  wire,  that  a  single  grain  amounted  to  twenty- 
seven  feet.  Derham. 
Tra'ction,  trak'shiln.  n.  s.  [from  iractus, 
Lat.]  The  act  of  drawing;  the  state  of 
being  drawn. 

The  malleus  being  fixed  to  an  extensible  mem- 
brane, follows  the  traction  of  the  muscle,  and  is 
drawn  inwaids  to  bring  the  terms  of  that  line  near- 
er in  proportion  as  it  is  curved,  and  so  gives  a  ten- 
sion to  the  tympanum.  Holder. 
TRADE,  tracic."3  n.  s.  [iratta,  Italian.] 
1.  Traffick;  commerce;  exchange  of  goods 
for  other  goods,  or  for  money. 

\Vhosoever  commands  the  sea,  commands  the 
trade;  whqeoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world, 


commandj  the  riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  world  itself  Raleigh. 

Trade  increases  in  one  place,  and  decays  in  an- 
other. Temple. 
!.  Occupation;  particular  employment, 
whether  manual  or  mercantile,  distin- 
guished from  the  liberal  arts  or  learned 
professions. 

Appoint  to  every  one  that  is  not  able  to  live  of 
his  freehold,  a  certain  trade  of  life;  the  which  trade 
he  shall  be  bound  to  follow.  Spenser. 

How  dizzy !  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire,  dreadful  trade! 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  mountebank   their  loves,   and  come  home 
belov'd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  and  piety. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries.  Shakspeare. 

The  rude  Equicolae, 
Hunting  their  sport,  and  plund'ring  was  their  trade. 

Diyden. 
Fight  under  him;  there's  plunder  to  be  had; 
A  captain  is  a  very  gainful  trade.  Dryden. 

The  whole  division  that  to  Mars  pertains, 
All  trades  of  death,  that  deal  iu  steel  for  gains. 

Dryden. 
The  emperor  Pertinax  applied  himself  in  his 
youth  to  a  gainful  trade;  his  father,  judging  him 
fit  for  a  better  employment,  had  a  mind  to  turn  his 
education  another  way;  the  son  was  obstinate  in 
pursuing  so  profitable  a  trade,  a  sort  of  merchandise 
of  wood.  ^rbuthnot 

3.  Instruments  of  any  occupation. 

The  shepherd  bears 
His  house  and  household  gontis,  his  trade  of  war, 
His  bow  and  quiver,  and  his  trusty  cur.      Dryden. 

4.  Any  employment  not  manual;  habitual 
exercise. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  train  them  up  in  that 
trade;  and  so  fit  them  for  %veighty  affairs.      Bacon. 

5.  Custom;  habit;  standing  practice. 

Thy  sin's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade.  Shakspeare. 
5.  Formerly  tradt  was  used  of  domestick, 

and  traffick  of  foreign  commerce. 
To  Trade,  trade,  -v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  traffick;  to  deal;  to  hold  commerce. 

He  commanded  these  servants  to  be  called,  to 
know  how  much  every  man  had  gained  by  trading. 

Lxske. 

Delos,  a  sacred  place,  grew  a  free  port,  where 
nations  warring  with  one  another  resorted  with  their 
goods,  and  traded.  Jlrbulhnot. 

Maximinus  traded  with  the  Goths  in  the  product 
of  his  estate  in  Thracia.  .     ^rbuthnot. 

2.  To  act  merely  for  money. 

Saucy  and  overbold!  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Maobeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death.'  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  have  a  trade  wind. 

They  on  the  trading  flood  ply  tow'rd  the  pole. 

j\]illon. 
To  Trade,  trade,  t;.  a.  To  sell  or  exchange 
in  commerce. 

They  were  tliy  merchants:  they  traded  the  per- 
sons of  men  and  vessels  of  brass  in  thy  market. 

Ezekiel. 

Trade-wind,  trade' wind.  n.  *.  [^trade  and 
nvind.']  The  monsoon;  the  periodical 
wind  between  the  tropicks. 

Thus  to  the  eastern  wealth  through  storms  we  go. 
But  now,  the  Cape  once  doubled,  fear  no  more; 

A  constant  trade-wirul  will  securely  blow; 
And  gently  lay  us  on  the  spicy  shore.  Dryden. 

His  were  the  projects  of  perpetuum  mobilis,  and 
of  increasing  the  trade-wind  by  vast  plantations  of 
reeds.  ^Srbuthnot. 

Comfortable  is  the  trade^ind  to  the  equatorial 
parts,  without  which  life  would  be  both  short  and 
grievous.  Cheyne. 


TRA'DEB,tri'd^d.arf/.  Qfrom  trade.']  Vers- 
ed; practised. 

Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  bis  eyes; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  rheum: 
And  he  long  traded  in  it  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.    Shakspeare 

Eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

TRA'uEFUL,tride'ful.arf/.  [^»-arfeand/u//.] 
Commercial;  busy  in  traffick. 

Ye  tradeful  merchants,  that  with  weary  toil 
Do  seek  most  precious  things  to  make  your  gain, 

And  both  the  Indies  of  their  treasure  spoil, 
What  needeth  jou  to  seek  so  far  in  vain?    Spenser. 
Tra'deh,  tri'dur.*"*  n.  s.  [from  trade.'] 

1.  One  engaged  in  merchandise  or  com- 
merce. 

Pilgrims  are  going  to  Canterbury  with  rich  offer- 
ings, and  traders  riding  to  London  with  fat  purses. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  the  victory's  won, 
We  return  to  our  lasses  like  fortunate  traders, 
Triumphant  with  spoils.  Dryden. 

Many  traders  will  necessitate  merchants  to  trade 
for  less  profit,  and  consequently  be  more  frugal. 

Child. 

That  day  traders  sum  up  the  accounts  of  the 

week.  Swift. 

2.  One  long  used  in  the  methods  of  mo- 
ney-getting; a  practitioner. 

Tra'desfolk,  tridz'foke.  n.  s.  [^trade  and 
/ol/c.']  People  employed  in  trades. 

By  his  advice  victuallers  and  tradesfolk  would 
soon  get  all  the  money  of  the  kingdom  into  their 
hands.  Swift. 

Tra'desman,  tridz'mdn.^^  n.  s.  [trade  and 
man.']  A  shopkeeper.  A  merchant  is 
called  a  trader,  but  not  a  tradesman; 
and  it  seems  distinguished  in  S/iaks- 
fieare  from  a  man  that  labours  with  his 
hands. 

I  live  by  the  awl,  I  meddle  with  no  tradesmen's 
matters.  Shakspeare. 

They  rather  had  beheld 
Dissentious  numbers  pest'ring  streets;  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions.  Shakspeare. 

Order  a  trade  thither  and  thence  so  as  some  few 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  under  colour  of  furnish- 
ing the  colony  with  necessaries,  may  not  grind  them. 

Bacon. 

Tradesmen  might  conjecture  what  doings  they 
were  like  to  have  in  their  respective  dealings. 

Graunt. 

M.  Jourdain  would  not  be  thought  a  tradesman, 
but  ordered  some  silk  to  be  measured  out  to  hii 
partner's  friends:  now  I  give  up  my  shop.      Prior. 

From  a  plain  tradesman  with  a  shop,  he  is  now 
grown  a  very  rich  country  gentleman.     .9rbuthnot. 

Domesticks  in  a  gentleman's  family  have  more 
opportunities  of  improving  their  minds,  than  the 
ordinary  tradesmen.  Swift, 

Boastful  and  rough,  your  first  son  is  a  squire; 
The  next  a  tradesman,  meek,  and  much  a  liar.  Pope. 

Penitens  was  a  busy  notable  tradesman,  very  pros- 
perous in  his  dealings,  but  died  in  the  thirty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  Law. 

Tradi'tion,  tra-dish'fln.  n.  s.  \_tradUionf 
Fr.  traditio,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  practice  of  delivering  ac- 
counts from  mouth  to  mouth  without 
written  memorials;  communication  from 
age  to  age. 

To  learn  it  we  have  tradition;  namely,  that  86 
we  believe,  because  both  we  from  our  predeccsson, 
and  they  from  theirs,  have  so  received.       Hooker. 

2.  Any  thing  delivered  orally  from  age  to 
age. 
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They  the  tiuth 
With  sapcrstitious  and  Iradilions  taint, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure.       Milton. 
It  is  well  known  to  have  been  a  general  tradition 
amongst  these  nations,  that  the  world  was   made, 
aod  had  a  beginning.  fViUcins. 

Our  old  solemnities 
From  no  blind  zeal  or  fond  tradition  rise; 
But,  sav'd  from  death,  our  Argives  yearly  pay 
These  grateful  honour*  to  the  god  of  day.       Pope. 
Tradi'tional,  tra-dish'un-al.   adj.  [from 

tradition.^ 
\.  Delivered  by  tradition;  descending  by 
oral  communication;  transmitted  by  the 
foregoing  to  the  lollowing  age. 

Whence  may  we  have  the  infallible  traditional 
sense  of  scripture,  if  not  from  the  heads  of  their 
church?  Tillotson. 

If  there  be  any  difference  in  natural  parts,  it 
should  seem  the  advantage  lies  on  the  side  of  chiU 
dren  born  from  wealthy  parents,  the  same  tradi- 
tional sloth  and  luxury  which  render  their  body 
weak,  perhaps  refining  their  spirits.  Sioift. 

3.  Observant  of  traditions,  or  idle  rites. 
Not  used,  nor  proper. 

God  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  sanctuary! 

You  are  too  senseless  obstinate,  my  lord; 

Too  ceremonious  and  traditional.  Shakspeare- 

Tradi'tionally,  tra-dish'iln-al-i.  adv. 
[from  traditional.'^ 

1.  By  transmission  from  age  to  age. 

There  is  another  channel  wherein  this  doctrine 
is  traditionally  derived  from  St.  John,  namely, 
from  the  clergy  of  Asia.  Burnet. 

2.  From  tradition  without  evidence  of 
written  memorials. 

It  crosseth  the  proverb,  and  Rome  might  well  be 
built  in  a  day,  if  that  were  true  which  is  tradition- 
ally related  by  Strabo,  that  the  great  cities  Ancbiale 
and  Tarsus  were  built  by  Sardanapalus  both  in  one 
day.  Brown. 

Tradi'tioxart,  tra-dish'iin-ar-e.  adj. 
ffrom  tradition.']  Delivered  by  tradi- 
tion; transmissive;  handed  down  from 
age  to  age. 

Suppose  the  same  traditionary  strain 
Of  rigid  manners  in  the  house  remain, 
Inveterate  truth,  an  old  plain  Sabine's  heart.  Dryd. 

Oral  tradition  is  more  uncertain,  especially  if 
we  may  take  that  to  be  the  ti-aditionary  sense  of 
texts  of  scripture.  Tillotson . 

The  fame  of  our  Saviour,  which  in  so  few  years 
had  gone  through  the  whole  earth,  was  confirmed 
and  perpetuated  by  such  records  as  would  preserve 
the  traditionary  account  of  him  to  after-ages.  Addis, 
Tra'ditive,  trSd'^-tiv.^'^  adj.  [truditivey 
Fr.  from  trado,  Latin.]  Transmitted  or 
transmissible  from  age  to  age. 

Suppose  we  on  things  traditive  divide. 
And  both  appeal  to  scripture  to  decide.       Dryden. 
To  Tradu(ce,  tra-duse'.  v.  a.  \^traducOy 

Latin;  traduire,  French.") 
1.  To  censure;  to  condemn;  to  represent 
as  blamable;  to  calumniate;  to  decry. 

The  best  stratagem  that  Satan  hath,  who  knoweth 
his  kingdom  to  be  no  one  way  more  shaken  than 
by  the  publick  devout  prayers  of  God's  church,  is 
by  traducing  the  form  and  manner  of  them,  to  bring 
them  into  contempt,  and  so  slack  the  force  of  all 
nen's  devotion  towards  them.  Hooker. 

Those  particular  ceremonies  which  they  pretend 
to  be  so  scandalous,  we  shall  more  thoroughly  sift, 
when  other  things  also  traduced  in  the  publick  du- 
ties of  the  church  are,  together  with  these,  to  be 
touched.  Hooker. 

Whilst  calumny  has  such  potent  abettors,  we  are 
not  to  wonder  at  its  growth:  as  long  as  men  are 
malicious  and  designing,  they  will  be  traducing 

Govemvunt  of  the  Tongue. 
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From  that  preface  he  took  his  bint;  though  be 
had  the  baseness  not  to  acknowledge  his  benefactor, 
but  instead  of  it  to  traduce  me  in  libel.         Dryden. 

2.  To  propagate;  to  increase  or  continue 
by  deriving  one  from  another. 

None  are  so  gross  as  to  contend  for  this, 
That  souls  from  bodies  may  traduced  he; 

Between  whose  natures  no  proportion  is, 
When  root  and  branch  in  nature  still  agree.  Davies. 

From  these  only  the  race  of  perfect  animals  were 
propagated  and  traduced  over  the  earth.  Hale. 

Some  believe  the  soul  is  made  by  God,  some  by 
angels,  and  some  by  the  generant:  whether  it  be 
immediately  created  or  traduced,  hath  been  the 
gieat  ball  of  contention  to  the  latter  ages.  Glanville. 

Tradu'cement,  tra-diise'm^nt.  n.  s.  [trom 
traduce.]  Censure;  obloquy. 

Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  'twere  a  concealment 
Worse  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  a  traducement, 
To  hide  your  doings.  Shakspeare. 

Tradu'cer,  tra-du'siar.9^  n.  s.  [from  tra- 
duce.] 

1.  A  false  censurer;  a  calumniator. 

2.  One  who  derives. 

Tradu'cible,  tra-du'si-bl.*°^  adj.  [from 

traduce.]  Such  as  may  be  derived. 

Though  oral  tradition  might  be  a  competent  dis- 
coverer of  the  original  of  a  kingdom,  yet  such  a  tra- 
dition were  incompetent  without  ^vritten  monuments 
to  derive  to  us  the  original  laws,  because  they  are 
of  a  complex  nature,  and  therefore  not  orally  tradu- 
cible  to  so  great  a  distance  of  ages.  Hale. 

Tradl'ction,  tra-dftk'shin.   n.  s.   [from 
traduce.] 

1.  Derivation  from  one  of  the  same  kind; 
propagation. 

The  patrons  o(  traduction  accuse  their  adversaries 
of  affronting  the  attributes  of  God;  and  the  asserters 
of  creation  impeach  them  of  vio'cuce  to  the  nature 
of  things.  Glanville. 

If  by  traduction  came  thy  mind, 
Our  wonder  is  the  less  to  find 
A  soul  so  charming  from  a  stock  so  good; 
Thy  father  was  transfus'd  into  thy  blood.       Dryden. 

2.  Tradition;  transmission  from  one  to  an- 
other. 

Touching  traditional  communication  and  traduc- 
tion of  truths  connatural  and  engraven,  I  do  not 
doubt  but  many  of  them  have  had  the  help  of  that 
derivation.  Hale. 

3.  Conveyance;  act  of  transferring. 

Since  America  is  divided  on  every  side  by  consi- 
derable seas,  and  no  passage  known  by  land,  the 
traduction  of  brutes  could  only  be  by  shipping: 
though  this  was  a  method  used  for  the  traduction  of 
useful  cattle  from  hence  thither,  yet  it  is  not  credi- 
ble that  bears  and  lions  should  kave  so  much  care 
used  for  their  transportation.  Hale. 

4.  Transition. 

The  reports  and  fugues  have  an  agi-eement  with 
the  figures  in  rhetorick  of  repetition  and  traduction. 

Bacon. 
Tra'ffick,    iraf'fik.    n.  s.    \_trajique.,  Fr. 

trafficoy  Italian.] 
1 .  Commerce;  merchandising;  large  trade; 
exchange  ot"  commodities.    Traffick  was 
formerly  used  of  foreign  commerce  in 
distinction  from  trade. 
Traffickh  thy  god.  Shakspeare. 

My  father 
A  merchant  of  great  traffick  through  the  world.  Shak. 
Tyre,  a  town  indeed  of  great  wealth  and  traffick, 
and  the  most  famous  empory  of  the  elder  times. 

Heylin 
As  he  was,  for  his  great  wisdom,  stilcd  tbe  En- 
glish Solomon,  he  followed  the  example  of  that  wise 
king  in  nothing  more  than  by  advancing  the  traf- 
fick of  his  people.  Mdison, 
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2.  Commodities;  subject  of  traffick. 
You'll  see  a  draggled  damsel 

From  Billingsgate  her  fishy  traffick  bear.  Gay. 

To  ThA'FFicK,  traf'fik.  -v.  n.   [jtrajiquevj 

French;  trafficare,  Italian.] 

1 .  To  practise  commerce;  to  merchandise; 
to  exchange  commodities. 

They  first  plant  for  corn  and  cattle,  and  after 
enlarge  themselves  for  things  to  traffick  withal. 

Bacon. 

2.  To  trade  meanly  or  mercenarily. 

Saucy  and  overbold!  how  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffick  with  Macbeth 
In  riddles  and  affairs  of  death?  Shakspeare 

How  hast  thou  dar'd  to  think  so  vilely  of  me, 
That  I  would  condescend  to  thy  mean  arts, 
And  traffick  with  thee  for  a  prince's  ruin?      Rowe. 
Tra'fficker,    traf'fik-iir.    n.  s.     ^JraJL- 
queur.,  French,  from  traffick^    Trader; 
merchant. 

Your  argosies  with  portly  sail, 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers 
That  curtsy  to  them.  Shakspeare. 

In  it  are  so  many  Jews  very  rich,  and  so  great 
traffickers,  that  they  have  most  of  the  English  trade 
in  their  hands.  Addison. 

Tra'gacanth,  trag'ga-kan.'/^.  n.s.  [_tra- 
gacant/ia,L,?Lt.]  A  gum  which  proceeds 
from  the  incision  of  the  root  or  trunk  of 
a  plant  so  called.  Trevoux. 

Trage'dian,  tra-je'd6-an.  n.  s.  [from  tra- 
gedy; tragoedus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  writer  of  tragedy. 

Many  of  the  poets  themselves  had  much  nobler 
conceptions  of  the  Deity  than  to  imagine  him  to 
have  any  thing  corporeal;  as  in  these  verses  out  of 
the  ancient  tragedian.  Stillingfieet. 

2.  An  actor  of  tragedy.  , 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  (rog-edian; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  ev'ry  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion.  Shakspeare. 

To  the  well-lung'd  tragedian^s  rage 
They  recommend  their  labours  of  the  stage.  Dryden. 
TRA'GEDY,  trad'j6-d^.  n.s.   Itragedie, 
French;  tragcedia,  Latin.] 

1.  A  dramatick  representation  of  a  serious 
action.  . 

Thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  now  conclude  their  plotted  tragedy.      Shaksp. 

All  our  tragedies  are  of  kings  and  princes;  but  you 
never  see  a  poor  man  have  a  part  unless  it  be  as  a 
chorus,  or  to  fill  up  the  scenes,  to  dance,  or  to  be  de- 
rided. Taylor. 

Imitate  the  sister  of  painting,  <rog-edj/;  which  em- 
ploys the  whole  forces  of  her  art  in  the  main  action. 

Dryden. 

An  anthem  to  their  god  Dionysius,  whilst  the  goat 
stood  at  his  altar  to  be  sacrificed,  was  called  the 
goat-song  or  tragedy.  Ryiner. 

There  to  her  heart  sad  tragedy  addrest 
The  dagger,  wont  to  pierce  the  tyrant's  breast. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  niourttful  or  dreadful  event. 

I  shall  laugh  at  this. 

That  they,  who  brought  mc  in  my  master's  hate, 

I  live  to  look  upon  their  tragtdy.  Shak.i])eare. 

I  look  upon  this  now  done  in  England  as  another 

act  of  the  same  tragedy  which  was  lately  begun  in 

Scotland.  King  Charles. 

TRA'GicAL,trad'j^-kal.*''9  }  adj.  [ti'aguusy 

TRA'GicK,trad'jik.*9s        5  Lat.  tragiqucj 

French.] 
1.  Relating  to  tragedy. 

The  rout  and  tragical  effect. 
Vouchsafe,  0  thou  the  mournfuH'si  muse  of  nine, 
That  wont'st  the  tragick  stage  for  to  direct, 
In  funeral  complaints  and  wailful  tine 
Reveal  to  me,  SptnseT. 
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Tby  Clarence  he  is  dead  that  stabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  llic  beholders  of  this  tragick  play, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves.   Shaksp. 
2.  Mournful;  calamitoub;  sorrowful;  dread- 
ful. 

A  dire  induction  I  am  witness  to; 
And  will  to  France,  hoping  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical.     Shaksp. 

The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
Is  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea: 
And  now  loud  howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragick  melancholy  night.       .Shaksp. 
Why  look  you  still  so  stern  and  tragical?  Shaksp. 
So  tragical  and  meiited  a  fate 
Shall  swallow  those  who  God  and  jastice  hate. 

Sandys. 

i  now  must  change  those  notes  to  tragick.    Milt. 

The  tale  of  this  song  is  a  pretty  tragical  story;  and 

pleases,  because  it  is  a  copy  of  nalnre.       Addison. 

Bid  them  dress  their  nioodj  altais 
With  every  circumstance  o[  t'ngirk  pomp.      Rowe. 
Tua'gically,   trSd'ji-kal-e.    adv.    [fioai 
tragical.] 

1.  In  a  tragical  manner;  in  a  manner  befit- 
ting tragedy. 

Juvenal's  genius  was  sharp  and  eager;  and  as  his 
provocations  were  great,  he  has  revenged  them  tra- 
gically. D7yden. 

2.  Mournfully;  sorrowfully;  calamitously. 
Tra'gicaln  ESS,  trad'j^-kai-n^s.n.s.  [from 

tragical.]     Mournfulness;   calamitous- 
ness. 

Like  bold  Phaetons,  we  despise  all  benefits  of  the 
father  of  light,  unless  we  may  guide  his  chariot;  and 
we  moralize  the  fable  as  well  in  the  tragicalness  of 
the  event,  as  in  the  insolence  of  the  undertaking. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Tragico'medy,    trSd-j^-k6m'6-d6.    n.   s. 
[^tragicoinedie,    Fr.    from   tragedy    and 
comedy.]  A  drama  compounded  of  mer- 
ry and  serious  events. 
On  the  world's  stage,  when  our  applause  grows 
high, 
For  acting  here  life's  tragi-comedy, 
The  lookers-on  will  say  we  act  not  well, 
Unless  the  last  the  former  scenes  excel.     Denham. 
The  faults  of  that  drama  are  in  the  kind  of  it 
which  is  tragi-comedy;  but  it  %va8  given  to  the  peo- 
ple. Dryden. 
We  have  often  had  tragi-comedies  upon  the  En- 
glish theatre  with  success;  but  in  that  sort  of  com- 
position the  tragedy  and  comedy  are  in  distinct 
scenes.  Gay. 
Tragico'mical,  trad-jd-kom'ti-kal.    adj. 
^tragicmnigue,    French;     tragical    and 
comical.] 
1.  Relating  to  tragicomedy. 

The  whole  ai"t  of  the  tragi-cotiiical  farce  lies  in 

interweaving  the  several  kinds  of  the  drama,  so  that 

they  cannot  be  distinguished.  tiai/. 

2".  Consisting  of  a  mixture  of  mirth  with 

sorrow. 
Tragico'mically,      trad-j^-k6m'd-kal-6. 
adv.    [from  tragicomical.]     In  a  tragi- 
comical manner. 

Laws  my  Pindarick  parents  matter 'd  not, 
So  1  was  tragicomically  got.  Brampston. 

To  Traje'ct,  tra-jekt'.  v.  a.  \^trajectus, 
Latin.J   To  cast  tnrough;  to  throw. 

The  disputes  of  Uiose  assuming  confidents,  that 
think  so  highly  of  their  attainments,  are  like  the 
controversy  of  those  m  Plato's  den,  who  having 
never  seen  but  the  shadow  of  an  horse,  trajected, 
eagerly  contended,  whether  its  neighing  proceeded 
from  its  appearing  mane  or  tail.  Glanville. 

If  there  are  flifferent  kinds  of  aether,  they  nave  a 
different  degite  of  rarity;  by  wbich  it  becomes  so 
fit  a  medium  for  trajecting  the  light  of  all  celestial 
bodies.  Grtic 
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If  the  sun's  light  be  trajected  through  three  or 
more  cross  prisms  successively,  those  rays  wbich  in 
the  first  prism  are  refracted  more  than  others,  are  in 
all  the  following  prisms  refracted  more  than  others 
in  thr  same  proportion.  J^etcton. 

Traje'ct,  triid'j^kt.*^  n.  n.  \^(rajat,  Fr. 
trajectus,  Latin.]  v\  ferry;  a  passage  tor 
a  water-carriage. 

What  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee, 
Bring  to  the  troject,  to  the  common  ferry, 
Which  trades  to  Venice.  Shakspeare. 

Traje'ction,  tra-jek'shun.  n.s.  [_traJectio, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  darting  through. 

Later  astronomers  have  observed  the  free  motion 
of  such  comets  as  have,  by  a  trujection  through  the 
aether  wandered  through  the  celestial  or  interstellar 
part  of  the  universe.  Boyle. 

2.  Lmission. 

The  trajections  of  such  an  object  more  sharply 
pierce  the  martyred  soul  of  John,  than  afterwards 
did  the  naiis  the  crucified  body  of  Peter.       Broum. 

To  Trail,  trile.-''^  i.  a   it7'ailler,  Fr.] 

I    To  hunt  by  the  track. 

2.  To  draw  along  the  ground. 

Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  mournfully; 
Trail  your  steel  pikes  Shakspeare 

Faintly  he  staggei'd  through  the  hissing  throng, 
And  hung  his  head,  and  traifd  his  legs  along.  Dryd. 

3.  To  draw  a  long  floating  or  waving 
body. 

W  hat  boots  the  regal  circle  on  his  head, 
That  long  behind  he  trails  his  pompous  robe, 
And,  of  all  monarchs,  only  grasps  the  globe.'  Pope- 

4.  [treglen,  Dutch.]    To  draw;  to  drag. 

Because  they  shall  not  trail  me  through  their 
streets 
Like  a  wild  beast,  I  am  content  to  go.         Milton. 

Thrice  happy  poet,  who  may  trail 
Thy  house  about  thee  like  a  snail; 
Or,  haruass'd  to  a  nag,  at  ease 
Take  journies  in  it  like  a  chaise; 
Or  in  a  boat,  whene'er  thou  wilt, 
Canst  make  it  serve  thee  for  a  tilt.  Swift. 

To^  Trail,  trale.  v.  n.  To  be  drawn  out 
in  length. 

When  his  brother  saw  the  red  blood  trail 
Adown  so  fast,  and  all  his  armour  steepe, 
For  very  felncss  loud,  he  'gan  to  weep.       Spenser. 
Swift  men  of  foot,  whose  broad-set  backs  their 
trailing  hair  did  hide.  Chapman. 

Since  the  flames  pursu'd  the  trailing  smoke, 
He  knew  his  b«on  was  granted.  Dryden. 

From  o'er  the  roof  the  blaze  began  to  move, 
And  trailing  vanish'd  in  th'  Idean  grove; 
It  swept  a  path  in  heav'n,  and  shone  a  guide, 
Then  in  a  steaming  stench  of  sulphur  dy'd.    Dryd. 
1  RAIL,  tiale.  n,«.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  Scent  left  on  the  ground  by  the  animal 
pursued;  track  followed  by  the  hunter. 

See  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy :  if  I  cry  out  thus 
upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again. 

Shakspeare. 

How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry! 
Oh,  this  IS  counter,  you  false  Danish  dogs.  Shaksp. 

I  do  think,  or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  i  have  us'd  to  do,  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy.      Shakspeare. 

2.  Any  thii.g  drawn  to  length. 

From  thence  the  fuming  trail  began  to  spread, 
And  lambent  glories  danc'a  about  her  head.  Dryd. 

When  lightning  shoots  in  glitt'ring  trails  along, 
It  shines,  'us  true,  and  gilds  the  gloomy  night; 
But  when  it  strikes,  'tisfa^al.  Rowe. 

3.  Any  thing  drawn  behind  in  long  undula- 
tions. 

And  round  about  her  work  she  did  impale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flow'rs, 
Enwoven  with  an  ivy  winding  trail.  Spenser. 
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A  sudden  star  it  shot  through  liquid  air, 
And  drew  behind  a  radiant  trail  of  hair.         Pept, 
To  Train,  trine. '^"'  v.  a.  Q/ra/;jfr,  Fr.] 

1.  To  draw  along. 

In  hollow  cube  he  trahi'd 
His  devilish  enginery.  M.i\\m\. 

2.  To  draw;  to  t^niicc;  to  invite;  to  allure. 

If  but  twcht  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  draw  by  artfice  or  stratagem. 

For  that  cause  I  trained  thee  to  my  house. 

Shakspeare . 

Oh,  train  me  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  ihy  note! 
To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
Sing,  SjTcn,  to  thyself,  and  1  will  doat: 
Spread  o'er  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hair, 
And  as  a  bed  I'll  take  thee,  and  there  lie.   Shaksp. 

4.  To  draw  from  apt  to  act  by  ptrsuasion 
or  promise. 

We  did  train  him  on, 
And  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us. 
We  as  the  spring  of  all  shall  pay  for  all.      Shaksp. 

5.  To  educate;  to  bring  up:  connuonly  with 
u/i. 

I  can  speak  English, 
For  I  was  trainUl  %ip  in  the  En^jlish  court.    Shaksp. 

.A  most  rare  spt-aker, 
To  nature  none  more  bound;  his  training- such. 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers. 

Shakspeare. 

A  place  for  exercise  and  training  up  of  youth  ia 
the  fashion  of  the  heathen.  2  Maccabees. 

Call  some  of  young  years  to  (rain  them  up  in  that 
trade,  and  so  fit  them  for  weighty  affairs.      Bacon. 

Spirits  trained  up  in  feast  and  song.         Milton. 

The  first  christians  were  by  great  hardships  tratn- 
ed  up  for  glory  Tillotson, 

The  young  soldier  is  to  be  trained  on  to  the  war- 
fare of  life:  wherein  cave  is  to  be  taken  that  more 
things  be  not  represented  as  dangerous  than  really 
are  so.  Locke. 

6.  To  exercise,  or  form  to  any  practice  by 
exercise. 

Abram  armed  his  trainee!  servants  bom  in  his 

house,  and  pursued.  Genesis. 

The  warrior  horse  here  bred  he's  taught  to  (rain. 

Dryden. 
Train,  trine,  n.  s.  [_train,  French.] 

1.  Artifice;  stratagem  of  enticement. 

He  cast  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Sptnstr. 

Their  general  did  with  due  care  provide. 
To  save  his  men  from  ambush  and  from  train. 

Fairfax. 
This  mov'd  the  king, 
To  lay  to  draw  him  in  by  any  train.  Danief. 

Swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life.  Milton. 

Now  to  my  charms 
And  to  my  wily  trains!  I  shall  ere  long 
Be  well  stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
About  my  mother  Circe.  Milton. 

The  practice  begins  of  crafty  men  upon  the  simple 
and  good;  these  easily  follow  and  are  caught,  while 
the  others  lay  trains  and  pursue  a  game.      Tempk, 

2.  The  tail  ot  a  biru. 

Costly  followers  are  not  to  be  liked,  lest  while  a 
man  makes  his  train  longer  he  makes  his  wings 
shorter.  Bacon. 

Contracting  their  body,  and  being  forced  to  draw 
in  their  fore  parts  to  establish  the  hinder  in  the  ele- 
vation of  the  train,  if  the  fore  parts  do  part  and  in- 
cline to  the  ground,  the  hintier  grow  too  weak,  and 
suffer  the  train  to  fall.  Brown. 

The  bird  guideth  her  body  With  her  train,  and 
the  ship  is  steered  with  the  rudder.  Hakewill. 

Th'  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him  colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  starry  eyes.  MiUon. 
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The  train  steers  their  flights,  and  turns  their  bo- 
dies like  the  rudder  of  a  ship;  as  the  kite,  by  alight 
turning  of  his  (rain,  moves  his  body  which  way  he 
pleases.  Ray- 

3.  The  part  of  a  gown  that  falls  behind 
upon  the  ground. 

A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect! 
That  promises  more  thousands:  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  fore  skirts.  Shaksptare, 

4.  A  series;  a  consecution:  either  local  or 
mental. 

Rivers  now  stream,  and  draw  their  humid  (rain. 

Milton. 
Distinct  gradual  gi-owth  in  knowledge  carries  its 
own  light  with  it,  in  every  step  of  its  progression,  in 
an  easy  and  orderly  train.  Locke. 

If  we  reflect  on  what  is  observable  in  ourselves, 
xve  shall  find  our  ideas  always  passing  in  train,  one 
going  and  another  coming,  without  intermission. 

Locke. 
They  labour'd  in  vain  so  far  to  reach  the  apos- 
tle's meaning,  all  along  in  the  (roin  of  what  he  said. 

Locke 
Some  truths  result  from  any  ideas,  as  soon  as  the 
tuind  puts  them  into  propositions;  other  truths  re- 
quire a  train  of  ideas  placed  in  order,  a  due  com- 
paring of  them,  and  deductions  made  with  attention. 

Locke 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do?  consider  well 
The  (rain  of  ills  our  love  would  draw  behind  it. 

.iddison. 

The  author  of  your  beings  can  by  a  glance  of  the 

eye,  or  a  word  speaking,  enlighten  your  mind,  and 

conduct  you  to  a  train  of  happy  sentiments.    Watts. 

5.  Process;  method;  stale  of  procedure. 

If  things  were  once  in  this  train,  if  virtue  were 
established  as  necessary  to  reputation,  and  vice  not 
only  loaded  with  infamy,  but  made  the  infallible 
ruin  of  all  men's  pretensions,  our  duty  would  take 
root  in  our  nature.  Sicift. 

6.  A  retinue;  a  number  of  followers  or  at- 
tendants. 

My  (roin  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts. 
That  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worships  of  their  names.  Shakspeare. 

Our  sire  walks  forth,  without  more  train 
Accompaoy'd  than  with  his  own  complete 
Perfections.  JV/i((ou. 

Thou  shouldst  be  seen 
A  goddess  among  gods,  ador'd,  and  serv'd 
By  angels  numberless,  thy  dauly  train  Milton. 

He  comes  not  with  a  train  to  move  our  fear. 

Dryden. 

The  king's  daughter,  with  a  lovely  (rain 
Of  fellow  nymphs,  was  sporting  on  the  plain. 

,dddison. 

He  would  put  a  check  to  the  fury  of  war,  that  a 
stop  might  be  put  to  those  things  which  are  of  its 
train.  Sinallridge. 

7.  An  orderly  connpany;  a  procession. 

Fairest  of  stars,  last  in  the  train  of  night, 
If  better  thou  belong  not  to  the  dawn.  Milton. 

Who  the  knights  in  green,  and  what  the  (rain 
Of  ladies  dress'd  with  daisies  on  the  plain'  Dry^n. 
^.  Tye  li/C  of  powder  leading  to  the  mine. 

Since  first  they  fail'd  in  their  designs, 
To  take  in  heav'n  by  springing  mines; 
And  with  unanswerable  barrels 
Ol  gunpowder,  dispute  their  quarrels; 
Now  lake  a  course  more  practicable. 
By  laying  trains  to  fire  the  rabble.      ,      Hudibra$. 

Siiali  lie  that  gives  fire  to  the  trai)i,  pretend  to 
wash  hi^  hands  of  the  hurt  that's  done  by  the  play- 
ing of  the  mine?  V Estrange. 

9.  Train  of  artillery.    Cannons  accompa- 
nying an  army. 

With  an  army  abundantly  supplied  with  a  train 
of  artillery,  and  all  other  provisions  necessary,  the 
king  advanced  towards  Scotland.  Clarendon. 

Trai.vba.'nds,  trine'bandz.  «.*.  [^train  and 
^and:  I  suppose  for  trained  band.'\  The 


militia;  the  part  of  a  community  trained 
to  martial  exercise. 

He  directed  the  trainbands,  which  consisted  of 
the  most  substantial  householders  to  attend.  Clarend. 

Give  commission 
To  some  bold  man,  whose  loyalty  you  trust. 
And  let  him  raise  the  trainbands  of  the  city.  Dryd. 
A  council  of  war  was  called,  wherein  we  agreed 
to  retreat:  but  before  we  could  give  the  word,  the 
trainbands,  taking  advantage  of  our  delay,  fled  first. 

Mdison. 
Train  BEARER,  trine-b^rc'ur.  n.  s.  [^train 
and  bearir  J    <  )ne  that  holds  up  a  train. 
Traino'il,  trane'oil.  n.  s.  [^rum  and  oil.\ 
Oil  drawn  by  coction  from  the  fat  of  the 
whale. 
TRA'iNy,tra'n^.  adj.  [from  train.^  Belong- 
ing to  train  oil.   A  bad  woid. 

Here  steams  ascend, 
Where  the  huge  hogsheads  sweat  with  trainy  oil. 

Gay. 
To  Traii'se,  trdps.*°2  -v.  a    [A  low  word. 
See  Trape.]    To  walk  in  a  careless  or 
sluttish  manner. 

Two  slip-shod  muses  traipse  along. 
In  lofty  madness,  meditating  song.  Tope. 

Trait,  tri,  or  trate.*'^  n.  s.  \_trait,  French.] 
A  stroke;  a  touch.  Scarce  English. 

By  this  single  trait  Homer  marks  an  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  that  in  the 
former  the  people  perished  by  the  folly  of  their 
kings;  in  this,  by  their  own  folly.  Broome. 

TRA'ITOK,  lra\ur.'6Ui:<'-^  n.s.  \_traitre, 
French;  traditor,  Latin. J  One  who  be- 
ini:  trusted  betrays. 

The  law  laid  that  grievous  punishment  upon  trai- 
tors, to  forfeit  all  their  lands  to  the  prince,  that 
men  might  be  terrified  from  committing  treason. 

Spenser. 
If  you  flatter  him,  you  are  a  great  traitor  to  him. 

Bacon. 

I'll  put  him  thus  far  into  the  plot,  that  he  should 

be  secured  as  a  traitor;  but  when  1  am  out  of  reach, 

he  shall  be  released.  Dryden. 

There  is  no  difference,  in  point  of  morality,  whe 

ther  a  man  calls  me  traitor  in  one  word,  or  says  I 

am  one  hired  to  betray  my  religion,  and  sell  my 

country.  Sioift. 

Tra'itorly,  tri'tur-Id.  adj.  [from/razYor.J 

Treacherous;  perfidious. 

These  traitorly  rascals'  miseries  are  to  be  smil'd 
at,  their  offences  being  so  capital.  Shakspeare. 

Tra'itorous,    tra'tilr-ds.3"   adj.    [from 
traitor.]  Treacherous;  perfidious;  faith- 
less. 
W^hat  news  with  him,  that  (roiCroys  wight.'- 

Daniel. 
Pontioius  knows  not  you, 
While  you  stand  out  upon  these  traitorous  terms. 

Ben  Jonsun. 

The  traitoroxis  or  treacherous,  who  have  misled 

ofhei"s,  he  would  have  severely  punished,  and  the 

neutrals  noted.  Bacon. 

More  of  his  majesty's  friends  have  lost  their 

lives  in  this  rebellion  than  of  his  (raJ(orous  subjects. 

Mdison. 
Tra'itorously,  tr4'tiir-fis-l^.  adv.  [from 
traitorous.]  In  a  manner  suiting  traitors; 
perfidiously;  treacherously. 

Good  duke  Humphrey  traiteroudy  is  murther'd 
By  Suffolk.  ShaJcspeare. 

Thou  bitter  sweet!  whom  I  had  laid 
Next  me,  me  traitaously  hast  betray 'd; 
And  unsuspected  half  invisibly 
At  once  fled  into  him,  and  stay'd  with  me.  Donne. 
They  had  trailorouslij  endeavoured  to  subvert  Ihe 
fundamental  laws,  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal 
power,  and  to  place  on  his  subjects  a  tyrannical 
power.  Clarendon. 
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Tra'itress,  tri'tr^s.  «.  *.  [from  traitor.] 
A  v'oman  who  betrays. 

I,  what  am  I,  by  what  I  was,  o'ercome: 
Traitress,  restore  my  beauty  and  my  charms. 
Nor  steal  my  conquest  with  my  proper  arms.  Dryd- 

By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  Pope- 

Tralati'tious,  tra-la-tish'is.  adj.  [from 
translatusy  Latin.]  Metaphorical;  not 
literal. 

Tralati'tiously,  tri-la-tish'us-16.  adv. 
[from  tratatitious.]  Metaphoricidly;  not 
literally;  not  according  to  the  first  in- 
tention of  the  word. 

Language  properly  is  that  of  the  tongue  directed 
to  the  ear  by  speaking:  written  language  is  tralati- 
tiously  so  called,  '.ecavise  it  is  made  to  represent  to 
the  eye  the  same  wonts  which  arc  pronounced. 

Holder, 
To   Trali'neate,    tr^-iin'yate.^"    v.   n. 
[/rc«v  and  line.]     To  dv;viate  from  any 
direction. 

If  you  tralineate  from  your  fatlier's  mind, 
Wha   are  you  else  but  of  a  bastard  hind? 
Do  then  as  your  progenitors  have  dune. 
And  by  their  virtues  prove  yourself  tlieir  son. 

Dryden. 
Tra'mmel,  tra  /m^l.'"^  n.  s.  [tramaiL,  Fr. 
trama,  tragulu.,  Latin.] 

1.  A  net  in  which  birds  or  fish  are 
caught. 

The  trammel  differeth  not  much  from  the  shape 
of  the  bunt,  and  serveth  to  such  use  as  tlie  near 
and  baking.  '  Carew. 

2.  Any  Kind  of  net. 

Her  golden  locks  she  roundly  did  upty^ 
in  braided  trammels,  that  no  looser  hairs 
Did  out  of  order  stray  about  her  dainty  ears. 

Spenser. 

3.  A  kind  of  shackles  in  which  horses  are 
taught  to  pace. 

I  may  go  shufflingly  at  first,  for  1  was  never  be- 
fore walked  in  trammels;  yet  I  shall  drudge  at  con- 
stancy, till  I  have  worn  oflF  the  hitching  in  my  pace. 

Dryden. 
To  Tra'mmel,  tram'mdl.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  catch;  to  intercept. 

If  th'  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  its  surcease  success.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tra'mple,  Iram'pl.*""  v.  a.  [^tramfie, 
Danish.]  To  tread  under  foot  with  pride, 
contempt,  or  elevation. 

Cast  not  your  pearls  before  swine,  lest  they  tram- 
ple them  under  their  feet.  Matthew. 
My  strength  shall  trample  thee  as  mire.   Milton. 
To  Tra'mple,  icdm'pi.  v.  n. 
1.  To  tread  in  contempt, 
j        Diogenes  trampled  on  Plato's  pride  with  greater 
j     of  his  own.                      Government  of  the  Tongxie, 

Your  country's  gods  I  scorn, 
I     And  trample  on  their  ignominious  altars.         Rotve. 
.2.  To  tread  quick  and  loudly. 
j         1  hear  his  thund'ring  voice  resound, 
I     And  trampling  feet  that  shake  the  solid  ground. 

Dryden. 
■Tra'mpler,    tram'pl-i!ir.9s    n.    s.    [from 
I     trample?^     One  that  tramples. 
Trana'tion,  tra-na'shun  w.«.  [(rancj, Lat.] 
The  act  of  swinmiing  over. 

TRANCE,  transc."  79  n.  s.  [transe,  Fr. 

I  transit7is,L&un.  It  might  therefore  be 
written  trans';.]  An  ecstasy;  a  slate 
in  which  the  soul  is  wrapt  into  visions 
of  future  or  distant  tlungs;  a  temporarv 

j     absence  of  the  soul  from  the  body. 
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Gynecia  had  been  in  such  a  trance  of  musing,  tbat 
Zelnianc  was  fighting  with  the  lion  before  she  knew 
of  any  lion's  coming.  Sidney. 

Kapt  with  joy  resembling  heavenly  madness, 
My  soul  was  ravisht  quite  as  in  a  (ranee.     Spenser. 
That  Taliessen,  once   which  made  the  rivers 
dance, 
And  in  his  rapture  raisM  (he  mountains  from  their 
(ranee.  Drayton. 

Sudden  he  starts, 
Shook  from  his  tender  trance.  Thomson. 

Tra'nced,  transt.^*^  adj.  [from  trance.'\ 
Lying  in  a  trance  or  ecstasy. 

His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack.  Twice  then  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranfd.  Shakspeare. 

Tra'ngram,  tran'gram.  n.  s.  [A  cant 
word.]  An  odd  intricately  contrived 
thing. 

What's  the  meaning  of  all  these  trangtatns  and 
gimcracks?  what  are  you  going  about,  jumping  over 
my  master's  hedges,  and  running  your  lines  cross 
his  grounds.'  ,^rbuthnot. 

Tra'nnel,  tran'nil.^^  n.  s.  A  sharp  pin. 
Perhaps  from  trennel. 

With  a  small  trannel  of  iron,  or  a  large  nail 
grounded  to  a  sharp  point,  they  mark  the  brick. 

Moxon. 
Tra'nquil,  trSng'kwil.  adj.   [tranquille^ 
Fr.  tranquillus,  Lat.]    Quiet;  peaceful; 
undisturbed. 

I  bad  been  happy, 
So  I  had  nothing  known.    Oh  now,  for  ever 
Farcwel  the  tranquil  mind!  farewel  content! 

Shakspeare. 
Tranqui'lhty,    tran-kwil'd-tfi.'W*    n.    a. 
[_tranquil/itas,  Latin;  tranguillite,  Fr.J 
Quiet;  peace  of  mind;  peace  of  condi- 
tion; freedom  from  perturbation. 

Leave  off. 
To  let  a  weary  wretch  Irom  her  due  rest, 
And  trouble  dying  souls  tranquillity.  Spenser. 

How  rev'rend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile. 
Whose  aged  pillars  rear  their  marble  heads 
To  bear  aloft  its  arch'd  and  pond'rous  roof, 
By  its  own  weight  made  stedfast  and  immoveable, 
Looking  IrartquiUity!  Congreve. 

Vou  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  *f  life  to  another  with  so  much  tran- 
quillily,  so  easy  a  transition,  and  so  laudable  a  be- 
haviour. Pope. 
To  Transa'ct,  trans-akt'.  v.  a.  [^trans- 
actus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  manage;  to  negotiate;  to  conduct 
a  treaty  or  affairs. 

2.  To  perform;  to  do;  to  carry  on. 

It  cannot  be  expected  they  should  mention  par- 
ticulars which  were  transacted  amongst  some  few 
of  the  disciples  only,  as  the  transfiguration  and  the 
agony.  Jiddison. 

Transa'ction,  trans-ak'shiin.  n.  s.  [^trans- 
action, French,  from  transact.']  Nego- 
tiation; dealing  between  man  and  man; 
management;  affairs;  things  managed. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  discourse  to  set  doivn 

the  particular  tran«ac<ioji5  of  this  treaty.  Clarendon. 

Trans  anima'tion,    trans-an-nd-mi'shian. 

71.  s.  \^trans  and  anima.']  Conveyance  of 

the  soul  from  one  body  to  another. 

If  the  transanimation  of  Pythagoras  were  true, 
that  the  souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  an- 
swering their  former  natures,  some  men  cannot 
escape  that  very  brood  whose  sire  Satan  entered. 

Brown. 

To  Transce'nd,  tran-s^nd'.  v.  a.  [trans- 

cendo,  Latin.] 
1.  To  pass;  to  overpass. 

It  is  a  dangerous  opioioa  -to  such  popes  as  s!  all 


Iransctiid  their  limits,  and  become  tyrannica]. 

Bacon. 
To  judge  herself  she  must  herself  transcend. 
As  greater  circles  comprehend  the  less.         Davies 
3.  To   surpass;  to  outgo;  to  exceed;  to 
excel. 
This  glorious  piece  transcends  what  he  could 
think; 
So  much  his  blood  is  nobler  than  his  ink.     Waller. 

These  are  they 
Deserve  their  greatness  and  unenvy'd  stand, 
Since  what  they  act  transcends  what  they  command. 

Denham. 
High  though  her  wit,  yet  humble  was  her  mind, 
As  if  she  could  not,  or  she  would  not  find 
How  much  her  worth  transcended  all  her  kind.  Dryd. 
3.  To  surmount;  to  rise  above. 

Make  disquisition  whether  these  unusual  lights 
be  meteorological  impressions  not  transcending  the 
upper  region,  or  whether  to  be  ranked  among  ce- 
lestial bodies.  Howel. 
To  Transce'nd,  tran-s^nd'.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  climb.     Not  in  use. 

To  conclude,  because  things  do  not  easily  sink, 
they  do  not  drown  at  all,  the  fallacy  is  a  frequent 
addition  in  human  expressions,  which  often  give 
distinct  accounts  of  proximity,  and  transcend  from 
one  unto  another.  Brown. 

2.  To  surpass  thought. 

The  consistence  of  grace  and  free  will,  in  this 

sense,  is  no  such  transcending  mystery,  and  I  think 

there  is  no  text  in  scripture  that  sounds  any  thing 

towards  making  it  so.  Hammond. 

Transce'ndenoe,  trin-s^n'd^nse.  ) 

Transoe'ndenoy,  tr3n-sdn'd6n-s6. 5 
[from  transcend.^ 

1.  Excellence;  unusual  excellence;  super- 
eminence. 

2.  Exaggeration;  elevation  beyond  truth. 

It  is  true  greatness  to  have  in  one  the  frailty  of  a 
man,  and  the  security  of  a  god;  this  would  hare 
done  better  in  poesy,  where  transcendencies  arc 
more  allowed.  Bacon. 

TRANSCE'NDENT,tran-sdn'd5nt.  adj.  \_tran- 
scendena,  Lat.  tranacendant,  French.] 
Excellent;  supremely  excellent;  pass- 
ing others. 

The  title  of  queen  is  given  by  Ignatius  to  the 
Lord's-day,  not  by  way  of  derogation  and  diminu- 
tion, but  to  signify  the  eminent  and  transcendent  ho- 
nour of  the  day.  White. 

Thou,  whose  strong  band,  with  so  transcendent 
worth. 
Holds  high  the  rein  of  fair  Parthenope.     Crashaw. 

There  is,  in  a  lawgiver,  a  habitual  and  ultimate 
intention  of  a  more  excellent  and  transcendent  na- 
ture. Bishop  Sanderson. 

If  thou  beest  he — B«t  0!  how  fall'n,  how  chang'd 
From  him  who  in  the  happy  realms  of  light, 
Cloath'd  with  transcendent  brightness,  didst  outshine 
Myriads,  though  bright!  Milton. 

Oh  charming  princess!  oh  transcendent  maid! 

./?.  Philips. 

The  right  our  Creator  has  to  our  obedience  is  of 
so  high  and  transcendent  a  nature,  that  it  can  suffer 
no  competition;  his  commands  must  have  the  first 
and  governing  influence  on  all  our  actions.  Rogers. 
Transcende'ntal,  tran-sdn-den'tal.  adj. 
[^transcendentalis,  low  Latin.] 

1.  General;  pervading  many  particulars. 

2.  Supereminent;  passijig  others. 

Though  the  Deity  perceiveth  not  pleasure  nor 
pain,  as  we  do;  yet  he  must  have  a  perfect  and  tran- 
scendental perception  of  these,  and  of  all  other 
things.  Greiy. 

Transce'ndently,  trdn-sdn'dent-ld.  adv. 
[from  transcendent.']  Excellently;  su- 
pereminently. 

The  law  of  Christianity  is  eminently  and  tran- 
scendenlly  called  the  word  of  truth*  So^ith. 


To  Tra'nsoolate,  trins'ko-lite.  v.  a. 
[tran.-*  and  colu,  Lat.]  To  strain  through 
a  sieve,  or  colander;  to  suffer  to  pass, 
as  through  a  strainer. 

The  lungs  are,  unless  pervious  like  a  spunpc,  un- 
fit to  imbibe  and  transcolate  the  air.  aarvey. 

To  Transori'bb,  tran-skribe'.  v.  a.[tran- 
scribo,  Latin;  transcrire,  French.]  To 
copy;  to  write  from  an  exemplar. 

He  was  the  original  of  all  those  inventions,  from 
which  others  did  but  transcribe  copies.    Clarendon, 

The  most  rigid  exactors  of  mere  outward  purity 
do  but  (ra7iscri6e  the  folly  of  him  who  pumps  very 
laboriously  in  a  ship,  yet  neglects  to  stop  the  leak. 

i^ecoy  of  Piety. 

If  we  imitate  their  repentance  as  we  tramaibe 
their  faults,  we  shall  be  received  with  the  same 
mercy.  Roger$. 

Transcri'ber,  trin-skri'bdr.  n.  s.  [from 
transcride.]  A  copier;  one  who  writes 
from  a  copy. 

A  coin  is  in  no  danger  of  having  its  character! 
altered  by  copiers  and  transcribers.  Mdison. 

Writings  have  been  corrupted  by  little  and  little, 
by  unskilful  transcribers.  Walerland. 

Tra'nscript,  tran'skrlpt.  n.  a.  [tran- 
scri/it,  French;  transcrifitum,  Lat.]  A 
copy;  anything  written  from  an  original. 

The  Grecian  learning  was  but  a  transcript  of  the 
Chaldean  and  Egyptian;  and  the  Roman  of  the  Gre- 
cian. GlanvilU. 

The  decalogue  of  Moses  was  but  a  transcript,  not 
an  original.  South. 

Dictate,  O  mighty  Judge!  what  thou  hast  seen 
Of  cities  and  of  courts,  of  books  and  men. 
And  deign  to  let  thy  scrvaat,  hold  the  pen. 
Through  ages  thus  I  may  presutie  to  live. 
And  from  the  transcript  of  thy  prose  receive 
What  my  own  short-liv'd  verse  can  never  give. 

Prior. 
Transori'ption,    tran-skrlp'shin.    v.   a. 
[transcrifition,  Fr.    from   transcrifitus, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  copying. 

The  ancients  were  but  men;  the  practice  of  fran^ 
scription  in  our  days  was  no  monster  in  their's:  pla* 
giary  had  not  its  nativity  with  printing,  but  began 
in  times  when  thefts  were  difficult.  Brown. 

The  corruptions  that  have  crept  into  it  by  many 
transcriptions  was  the  cause  of  so  great  difference. 

Brtrewooi. 

Transcri'ptively,  tran-skrlp'tlv-ld.  adv. 

[from  transcript.]  In  manner  of  a  copy. 

Not  a  few  transcriptively  subscribing  their  names 

to  other  men's  endeavours,  transcribe  all  they  have 

written.  Brown. 

To  Transcu'r,  trSns-kir'.  v.  n.  [^trans- 
curro,  Latin.]  To  run  or  rove  to  and 
fro. 

By  fixing  the  mind  on  one  object,  it  doth  not  spa- 
tiate  and  transcur.  ♦  Bacon. 

TRANscu'RSiON,trans-kur'shfin.«.».[froiil 
transcursus,  Latin.]  Ramble;  passage 
through;  passage  beyond  certain  limits; 
extraordinary  deviation. 

In  a  great  whale,  the  sense  and  the  affects  of  any 
one  part  of  the  Jbody  instantly  make  a  transcunion 
throughout  the  *hole.  Bacon. 

I  have  briefly  run  over  (ranscursiotu,  as  if  my  pen 
had  been  posting  with  them.  WotU'n. 

His  philosophy  gives  them  transcurstons  bejond 
the  vortex  we  breathe  in,  and  leads  them  tbrougb 
others  which  are  only  known  in  an  hypothesis. 

GlanvilU. 

I  am  to  make  often  trnnscuraUms  into  the  neigh- 
bouring forests  as  I  pass  along.  HcxtU 

If  man  were  out  of  the  world,  who  were  tbca 
left  to  view  tlie  face  of  heaven,  to  wonder  ai  the 
transcursion  of  comets-  Jlfcrt< 
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fRAKSE,  trdnse.  n.  *.  Itranae^  French.  See 
Trance.]  A  temporary  absence  of  the 
soul;  an  ecstasy. 

Abstract  as  in  a  trotue,  methought  I  saw, 
Though  sleeping,  where  1  lay,  and  saw  the  shape 
Still  glorious  before  whom  awake  I  stood.    Milton. 
TuANSELEMENTA'TioN,trans-^l-e-m^n-ta'- 
shfin.  n.  s.  \_ttans  and  element.']  Change 
of  one  element  into  another. 

Rain  we  allow;  but  if  they  suppose  any  other 
transdementation,  it  neither  agrees  with  Moses's 
philosophy  nor  St.  Peter's,  Burnet. 

Transe'xion,  tran-sSk'sh&n.  n.  s.  Vtrans 
and  sexus,  Lat.j  Change  from  one  sex 
to  another. 

It  much  impeachcth  the  iterated  trmisexion  of 
bares,  if  that  be  true  which  some  physicians  affirm, 
that  transmutation  of  sexes  was  only  so  in  opinion, 
and  that  those  transfeminated  persons  were  really 
men  at  first.  Brown. 

To  Tra'nsfer,  trans-ffer'.  v.  a.[traniiferer, 
French;  transferor  Latin.] 

1.  To  convey,  to  make  over  from  one  to 
another:  with  to,  sometimes  with  ufion. 

He  that  transfers  the  laws  of  the  Lacedemonians 
to  the  people  of  Athens,  should  find  a  great  absur- 
dity and  inconvenience.  Spenser. 

Was  't  not  enough  you  took  my  crown  away, 
But  cruelly  you  must  my  love  betray? 
I  was  well  pleas'd  to  have  fraru/err'd  my  right, 
And  better  chang'd  your  claim  of  lawless  might. 

Dryden. 
The  king, 
Who  from  himself  all  envy  would  remove. 
Left  both  to  be  determin'd  by  the  laws. 
And  to  the  Grecian  chiefs  transferr''d  the  cause. 

Uryden. 

This  was  one  perverse  effect  of  their  sitting  at 
ease  under  their  vines  and  fig-trees,  that  they  for- 
got from  whence  that  ease  came,  and  transferrH  all 
the  honour  of  it  upon  themselves.  Mlerbury. 

Your  sacred  aid  religious  monarchs  own. 
When  first  they  merit,  then  ascend  the  throne: 
But  tyrants  dread  you,  lest  your  just  decree 
Transfer  the  power,  and  set  the  people  free.  Prior. 

By  reading  we  learn  not  only  the  actions  and  the 
sentiments  of  distant  nations,  but  transfer  to  our- 
selves the  knowledge  and  improvements  of  the  most 
learned  men.  Watts. 

2,  To  remove;  to  transport. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  unexpected 
accident,  because  it  was  stirred  in  such  a  place 
where  he  could  not  with  safety  transfer  his  own  per- 
son to  suppress  it.  Bacon. 

He  thirty  rolling  years  the  crown  shall  wear, 
Then  from  Lavinium  shall  the  seat  transfer.  Dryd. 

Tra'nsfer,  trans'f^r.^s^  „.  s.  A  change  of 
property;  a  delivery  of  property  to  an- 
other. 

Transfe'rrer,  trans-f^r'Ar.  n.  s.  He  that 
transfers. 

Transfigura'tion,  trans-fig-u-ra'shdn. 
71.  .y.  [jransfiguration,  French.] 

1.  Change  of  form. 

In  kinds  where  the  discrimination  of  sexes  is  ob- 
scure, these  transformations  are  more  common,  and 
in  some  without  commixture;  as  in  caterpillars  or 
silkworms,  wherein  there  is  a  visible  and  triple 
transfiguration.  Brown. 

2.  The  miraculous  change  of  our  blessed 
Saviour's  appearance  on  the  mount. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  other  authors  should 
mention  particulars  which  were  transacted  amongst 
some  of  the  disciples;  such  as  the  transfigwration 
and  agony  in  the  garden.  lAduison. 

D«d  Raphael's  pencil  never  chuse  to  fall? 
Say.  are  bis  works  transfigurations  all?  Blackmore. 
To  TRANSFl  GURE,  tiins-flg'yure.  v. 
a.  {jransjigurer^  Fr.  trana  and  Jgura, 


Latin.]  To  transform;  to  change  with 
respect  to  outward  appearance. 

I  am  the  more  zealous  to  transfigure  your  love 
into  devotion,  because  I  have  observed  your  passion 
to  have  been  extremely  impatient  of  confinement. 

Boyle. 
The  nuptial  right  his  outrage  strait  attends, 
The  dow'r  desir'd  is  his  transfigured  friends: 
The  incantation  backward  she  repeats, 
Inverts  her  rod,  and  what  she  did  defeats.     Garth. 
To  Transfi'x,  trans-fiks'.  v.  a.  \transjix- 
us,  Latin.]  To  pierce  through. 

Amongst  these  mighty  men  were  women  mix'd; 
The  bold  Semiramis,  whose  sides  transfixed 
With  son's  own  blade,  her  foul  reproaches  spoke. 

Spenser. 
With  linked  thunderbolts 
Transfix  us  to  the  bottom  of  this  gulph.       Milton. 

Diana's  dart 
In  an  unhappy  chace  transfixed  her  heart,  Dryden. 

Nor  good  Eurytion  envy'd  him  the  prize, 
Though  he  transfixed  the  pigeon  in  the  skies.  Dryd. 

Till  fate  shall  with  a  single  dart 
Transfix  the  pair  it  cannot  part.  Fenton, 

To  Transfo'rm,  trans-form',  v.  a.  \_trans- 
former^  Fr.  trans  andybrma,  Latin.]  To 
metamorphose;  to  change  with  regard 
to  external  form. 

She  demanded  of  him,  whether  the  goddess  of 
those  woods  had  such  a  power  to  transform  every 
body.  Sidney. 

Love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy.     Shakspeare. 

As  is  the  fable  of  the  lady  fair, 
Which  for  her  lust  was  turn'd  into  a  cow; 

When  thirsty  to  a  stream  she  did  repair. 
And  saw  herself  transformed  she  wist  not  how. 

Davies. 
To  Transfo'rm,  trans-form',  v.  n.  To  be 
metamorphosed. 

His  hair  transforms  to  down,  his  fingers  meet 
In  skinny  films,  and  shape  his  oary  feet.  Addison. 
Transforma'tion,  trans-for-mi'shijn.  n.  s. 
[from  transfor7n.~\  Change  of  shape;  act 
of  changing  the  form;  state  of  being 
changed  with  regard  to  form;  metamor- 
phosis. 

Something  you  have  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation;  so  1  call  it. 
Since  not  th'  exterior,  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.  Shakspeare. 

What  beast  could'st  thou  be,  that  were  not  subject 
to  a  beast? 

And  what  a  beast  art  thou  already,  and  seest  not 

thy  loss  in  transformation!  bhakspeare. 

The  mensuration  of  all  manner  of  curves,  and 
their  mutual  transformation,  are  not  worth  the  la- 
bour of  those  who  design  either  of  the  three  learned 
professions.  Watts. 

Transkrfta'tion,  trans-fre-ti'shin.  n.  «. 
[^trans  dud/retum,  Lat.]  Passajje  over 
the  sea. 

Since  the  last  transfrelation  of  king  Richard  the 
second,  the  crown  of  England  never  sent  ovci  num- 
bers of  men  sufficitut  to  defend  the  small  territory. 

Vavies. 
To  Transfu'sk,  irans'fuze'.  v.  a.  [/ran.v- 
fusus.,  Latin. j  To  pour  out  of  one  into 
another. 

Between  men  and  beasts  there  is  no  possibility  of 
social  communion;  because  the  well-spring  of  that 
communion  is  a  natural  delight  which  man  hash  /j 
transfuse  from  himself  into  others,  and  to  receive 
from  others  into  himself,  especially  those  things 
wherein  the  excellency  of  his  kind  doth  most  consist. 

Hooker. 
Transfmed  on  thee  his  ample  spirit  rests.  Milton. 
When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin, 


As  thou  whose  Eth 'ridge  dost  transfuse  to  thifle.^ 

But  so  transfused,  as  oil  and  waters  flow, 

His  always  floats  above,  thine  sinks  below.  Dryden. 

Where  the  juices  are  in  a  morbid  state,  if  one 
could  suppose  all  the  unsound  juice?  taken  away, 
and  sound  juices  immediately  transfused,  the  sound 
juices  would  grow  morbid.  .Mutknot. 

Transfu'sion,  tr^ns-fu'zhi&n.  n.a.  [^tra?is- 
fusion,  Fr.  transftisus,  Lat. J  The  act 
of  pouring  out  of  one  into  anoiher. 

The  crooked  part  of  the  pipe  was  placed  in  a 
box,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  quicksilver  that  might 
fall  aside  in  the  transfusion  from  the  vessel  info  the 
pipe.  Boyle. 

Poesy  is  of  so  subtile  a  spirit,  that  in  the  pouring 
out  of  one  language  into  another  it  will  all  evapo- 
rate; and  if  a  new  spirit  be  not  added  in  the  trans- 
fusion, there  will  remain  nothing  but  a  caput  mar- 
tuum.  Denham. 

Something  must  be  lost  in  all  transfusion,  that  is, 
in  all  translations,  but  the  sense  will  remain.  Dryd. 

What  noise  have  we  had  about  transplantation  of 
diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood!  Baker, 

To  Transgre'ss,  trans-gr^s'.  v.  a.  [^trana- 
gresser,  Fr.  transgressus,  Latin.] 

1.  To  pass  over;  to  pass  beyond. 

Long  stood  the  noble  youth  oppress'd  with  awe. 
And  stupid  at  the  wondrous  things  he  saw. 
Surpassing  common  faith,  transgressing  nature's  law. 

Drydm. 

2.  To  violate;  to  break. 

Let  no  man  doubt  but  that  every  thing  is  well 
done,  because  the  world  is  ruled  by  so  good  a  guide 
as  transgressethnot  his  own  law,  than  which  nothing 
can  be  more  absolute,  perfect,  and  just.  Hooker. 
This  sorrow  we  must  repeat  as  often  as  we  tranS' 
gress  the  divine  commandments.  Wake. 

To  Transgre'ss,  trans-gr^s'.  v.  n.  To  of- 
fend by  violating  a  law. 

I  would  not  marry  her,  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  Adam  had  left  him  before  he  transgressed. 

Shakspeare. 
Achan  transgressed  in  the  thing  accursed. 

1  Chronicles. 

He  upbraideth  us  with  our  offending  the  law,  and 

objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  transgressings  of  our 

education.  Wisdom. 

Transgre'ssion,    trans-grdsh'ijn.    n.    a. 

^transgression,  Fr.  fioui  transgress.] 
\.  Violation  of  a  law;  breach  of  a  com- 
mand. 

Shall  I  abuse  this  consecrated  gift 
Of  strengU  ,  again  returning  with  my  hair 
After  my  great  tramgnesaion:  so  requite 
Favour  renew'd,  and  add  a  greater  sin?      Milton. 
All  accusation  still  is  founded  upon  some  law;  for 
where  there  is  no  law,  there  can  be  no  transg^-ession ; 
and  where  there  can  be  no  transgression,   there 
ought  to  be  no  accusation.  Soutk, 

2.  Ofi'ence;  crime;  fault. 
What  's  his  fault? 
— The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy,  who,  be- 
ing overjoyed  with  finding  a  bird's-nest,  shews  it 
his  companion,  and  he  steals  it. 

— Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  tran^ession?  The 
transgression  is  in  tlie  stealer.  Shaksp. 

Teach  us,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rude  transgres- 
sion. 
Some  fair  excuse.  Shakspeare. 

TRANSGRE'ssiVE,trans-gr5s'slv.ac(/.[fi-om 
transgress.]  Faulty;  culpable;  apt  to 
break  laws. 

Though  permitted  unto  his  proper  principles, 
Adam  perhaps  would  hnvc  sinned  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  Satan,  and  from  the  transgressive  infirm- 
ities of  himself  might  have  erred  alone,  as  well  as 
the  angels  before  him  Brown. 

Transgke'ssor,    trans-gris's\ir.^''8    „    g 

^transgrtssf:ur,  Fr.  from  transgress.] 
Lawbreaker;  violator  of  command;  of- 
fender. 
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He  intended  (Le  discipline  of  the  church  should 
be  applied  to  the  greatest  ana  most  splendid  trans- 
greuors,  as  well  as  to  the  punishment  of  meaner  of- 
fenders .  Clarendon. 

I  go  to  judge 
On  earth  these  thy  transgressors;  but  thou  know'st 
Whoever  judg'd,  the  worst  on  me  must  light 
When  time  shall  be.  Milton. 

Ill  worthy  I,  such  title  should  belong 
To  me  transgressor!  who  for  thee  ordain 'd 
A  help,  became  thy  snare-  MUton. 

TR/VNSlENT,tran'shd-^nl.°«arf/".[;ra72- 
siens,  Lat.]  Soon  past;  soon  passing; 
short;  momentary;  not  lasting;  not  du- 
rable. 

How  soon  hath  thy  prediction,  seer  blest! 
Measur'd  this  transient  world,  the  race  of  time, 
Till  time  stand  fix'd.  .Milton. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  in  general  the  parts  lie. 

Locke. 
Love,  hitherto  a  transient  guest, 
Ne'er  held  possession  in  his  breast.  Swift. 

What  is  loose  love?  a  transient  gust, 
A  vapour  fgd  from  wild  desire.  Pope. 

Tra'nsiently,  tran'sh6-ent-16.  adv.  [from 
tran.n€n( .']  In  passage;  with  a  short  pas- 
sage; not  with  continuance. 

I  touch  here  but  transiently,  without  any  strict 
method,  on  some  few  of  those  many  rules  of  imi- 
tating nature  which  Aristotle  drew  from  Homer. 

Dryden. 
Tra'nsientness,    tran'sh6-d-nt-n^s.    n.  s 
[from  transient.']  Shortness  of  continu- 
ance; speedy  passage. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  all  words  of  this  sort,  as 
they  resemble  the  wind  in  fury  and  impetuousncss, 
so  they  might  do  also  ia  transientness  and  sudden 
expiration.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Transi'lience,  tran-sil'y^nse.       ?    n.  s. 
Transi'liency,  tran-sirydn-s^^'^j  [from 
transilio,  Latin.]     Leap  from  thing  to 
thing. 

By  an  unadvised  transilicncy  from  the  effect  to 
the  remotest  cause,  we  observe  not  the  connection, 
through  the  interposal  of  more  immediate  causali- 
ties. Glanville. 

Tra'nsit,  tran'sit.  n.  a.  [_transituSf  Latin.] 
In  astronomy,  the  passing  of  any  planet 
just  by  or  under  any  fixt  star;  or  of  the 
moon  covering  or  moving  close  by  any 
otiicr  planet.  Harris. 

Transi'tion,  tran-sizh'i^n,  or  tran-s'ish'un. 
2fl  71.  .9.  [_trav.sitfj,  Latin.] 

1.  Removal;  passage  from  one  to  another. 

Hciit  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition  without 
cotniii-\nication  of  substance,  but  moisture  not. 

Bacotir. 

As  for  the  mutation  of  sexes,  and  transition  into 
one  another,  we  cannot  deny  it  in  hares,  it  being 
observable  in  man.  Brotvn. 

I  have  given  some  intimations  of  the  changes 
which  happen  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  earth,  1 
mean  the  transitions  and  removes  of  metals  and 
minerals  there  Woodward. 

2.  Change;  mode  of  change. 

The  spots  are  of  the  same  colour  throughout, 
there  being  an  immediate  transition  from  white  to 
black,  and  not  declining  gradually,  and  mixing  as 
ttey  approach.  Woodward. 

Vou  can  scarce  imagine  any  hero  passing  from 
one  stage  of  life  to  another  with  so  easy  a  transition, 
and  so  laudable  a  behaviour.  Pope. 

As  once  inclos'd  in  woman's  beauteous  mould; 
Thence,  by  a  soft  transition  we  repair 
From  earthly  vehicles  to  these  of  air.  Pope 

3.  [transition,  French.]  Passage  in  writing 
or  conversatioii  from  one  subject  to  an- 
other. 
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Me  with  transition  sweet  new  speech  resumes. 

MUton. 

Covelousness  was  none  of  his  faults,  but  described 

as  a  veil  over  the  true  meaning  of  the  poet,  whicli 

was  to  satirize  his  prodigality  and  voluptuousness, 

to  which  he  makes  a  transition.  Dryden. 

Tra'nsitive,  trins'6-tiv.  adj.  \_t7-ansitivu8, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  the  power  of  passing. 

One  cause  of  cold  is  the  contact  of  cold  bodies; 
for  cold  is  active  and  transitive  into  bodies  adjacent, 
as  well  as  heat.  Bacon. 

2.  In  gra-Timar. 

A  verb  transitive  is  that  which  signifies  an  action, 
conceived  as  having  an  effect  upon  some  object;  as 
ferio  terram,  I  strike  the  earth.  Clarke. 

Tra'nsitorily,  tran's^-ti'ir-6-le,  adv. 
[from  transitory.]  With  speedy  evanes- 
cence; with  short  continuance. 

Tra'nsitoriness,  tran's6-tiir-6  n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  transitory.^  Speedy  evanescence. 

TRA'NSITORY,  tran's^-ttlr  i."7  adj. 
\_trunsitoire,¥r.  transitorius,  from  tran- 
seo,  Lat]  Continuing  but  a  short  time; 
speedily  vanishing. 

0  Lord,  comfort  and  succour  all  them  who  in  this 
transitory  life  are  in  trouble.         Common  Prayer. 

If  we  love  things  have  sought;  age  is  a  thing 
Which  we  are  fifty  years  in  compassing: 
If  transitory  things,  which  soon  decay, 
Age  must  be  loveliest  at  the  latest  day.        Donne. 

Religion  prefers  those  pleasures  which  flow  from 

the  presence  of  God  evermore,  infinitely  before  the 

transitory  pleasures  of  this  world.  Tillotson. 

To  I'ransla'te,  trdn-slate'.  x'.  n.  \_trans- 

latus,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  transport;  to  remove. 

Since  our  father  is  translated  unto  the  Gods,  our 
will  is,  that  they  that  are  in  our  realm  live  quietly. 

2  Maccabees. 

By  faith  Enoch  was  translated  that  he  should  not 
see  death.  Hebrews. 

Those  argent  fields 
Translated  saints  or  middle  spirits  hold.       Milton. 

Of  the  same  soil  their  nursery  prepare 
With  that  of  their  plantation,  lest  the  tree 
Translated  should  not  with  the  soil  agree    Dryden. 

The  gods  their  shapes  to  winter  birds  translate, 
But  both  obnoxious  to  their  former  fate.      Dryden. 

To  go  to  heaven  is  to  be  translated  to  that  king- 
dom you  have  longed  for;  to  enjoy  the  glories  of 
eternity.  Wake. 

2.  It  is  particularly  used  of  the  removal 
of  a  bishop  from  one  see  to  another. 

Fisher,  bishop  of  Rochester,  when  the  king  would 
have  translated  him  from  that  poor  bishoprick  to  a 
better,  he  refused,  saying,  he  would  not  forsake  his 
poor  little  old  wife,  with  whom  he  had  so  long  lived. 

Camden 

3.  To  transfer  from  one  to  another;  to 
convey. 

1  will  translate  the  kingdom  from  the  house  of 
Saul,  and  set  up  the  throne  of  David       2  Samuel. 

Lucien  affirms  the  souls  of  usurers,  after  their 
death,  to  be  nieiempsychosed,  or  translated  into  the 
bodies  of  asses,  there  to  remain  for  poor  men  to  take 
their  pennyworths  out  of  their  bones  and  sides  with 
the  cudgel  and  spur.  Peacham 

As  there  are  apoplexies  from  inveterate  gouts,  the 
regimen  must  be  to  translate  the  morbifick  matter 
upon  the  extremities  of  the  body.  .Arbuthnot. 

Perverse  mankind!  whose  wills,  created  free. 
Charge  all  their  woes  on  absolute  decree; 
All  to  the  dooming  gods  their  guilt  translate. 
And  follies  are  miscall'd  the  crimes  of  fate.    Pope. 

4.  To  changt;. 

One  do  1  personate  of  Tinion's  frame, 
Whom  fortune  with  ber  iv  ry  hand  wafts  to  her, 
Whose  present  giHCfc  to  present  slaves  an  l  ^er\ants 
Translates  his  rivals  Shakspean. 
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Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fortune 
Into  so  quiet  and  so  sweet  a  style.  Shakspeart 

5.  l^translater,  ok!  French.]  To  interpret 
in  another  language;  to  change  nito  an- 
other language  retaining  the  sense. 

I  can  construe  the  actiou  of  her  familiar  stile,  and 
the  hardest  voice  of  her  behaviour,  to  be  euglished 
right,  is,  I  am  sir  John  Falstafl''s. 

— He  hath  studied  her  well,  and  translated  her 
out  of  honesty  into  English.  Sliakspeart. 

Nor  word  for  word  too  faithfully  translate 

Roscommon, 
Read  this  ere  you  translate  one  bit 
Of  books  of  high  renown  Swift. 

Were  it  meant  that  in  despite 
Of  art  and  nature  such  dull  clods  should  write, 

Bavius  and  Mxvius  had  been  sav'd  by  fate 
For  Settle  and  for  Shadwell  to  translate.       Duke. 
G.  To  explain      A  low  colloquial  use. 
There  's  matter  in  these  sighs,  these  profound 
heaves 
You  must  translate;  'tis  fit  we  understand  them. 

Shakspeare. 

Transla'tion,  tran-slA'slifln.  n.  s.  yrana- 
latio,  hat.  translation,  Fr.| 

1.  Removal;  act  of  removing. 

His  disease  was  an  asthma;  the  cause  a  metasta- 
sis or  translation  of  humours  from  his  joints  to  his 
lungs.  llttivey. 

Translations  of  morbifick  matter  arise  in  acute 
distempers.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  The  removal  of  a  bishop  to  another  see. 

If  part  of  the  people  be  somewhat  in  the  election, 
you  cannot  make  them  nulls  or  cyphers  in  the  pri- 
vation or  translation.  hacon. 

The  king,  the  next  time  the  bishop  of  Loudon 
came  to  him,  entertained  him  with  this  conipella- 
tion.  My  lord's  grace  of  Canlerbui-y,  you  are  very 
welcome;  and  gave  order  for  ail  the  necessary  I'oims 
for  the  translation.  Clarenuon, 

3.  The  act  ol  turning  into  another  lan-« 
guage;  interpretation. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
translation  into  many  languages.  Brouit\. 

Nor  ought  a  genius  less  than  nis  that  writ. 
Attempt  translation;  lor  transplanted  wit 
All  the  defects  of  air  and  soil  doth  share. 
And  colder  brains  like  colder  climates  are.  Denham. 
i.  SomethiiiL;  made  by  iraiislatioi.;  vtibion. 

Of  translations,  the  better  I  acknowledge  iliat 
which  Cometh  nearer  to  the  very  letter  of  the  very 
original  verity.  Hooker. 

Transla'tive,  trSn-sli'tiv.  adj.  [^transla- 

tivus.,  Lat.]  Taken  from  others. 
Transla'tor,  trSn-sli'tur.1^8  n.  s.  [tranS' 
lat  cur,  old  Fr.  from  translate.  \     One 
that  turns  any  thing  into  another  lan- 
guage 

A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  dost  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators  too.  Denham. 
No  translation  our  own  country  ever  yet  produced, 
hath  come  up  to  that  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; and  I  am  persuaded,  that  tht  translators  o{ 
the  bible  were  masters  of  an  English  stile  much 
fitter  for  that  work  than  any  we  see  in  our  present 
writings,  the  which  is  owing  to  the  simplicity  that 
runs  through  the  whole.  Smfl. 

Transl  a'tory,  tr^ns-li'tur-6.«i2  „.  s.  [from 
translate.]  Transferring. 

The  hanslatory  is  a  lie  that  transfers  the  merits 
of  a  man's  good  action  to  another  more  deserving. 

Jrbuthnot. 
Transloca'tion,  irSns-l6-ki'sl)6ii.  //.  «. 
[jrms  and  locus,  Latin.]     Removal  of 
things  reciprocally  to  each  other's  pla- 
ces. 

There  happened  certain  translocations  at  the  de- 
luge, the  matter  constituting  animal  and  vegetable 
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-b  stances  being  dissolved ,  and  mineral  niatter  sub- 
vtituted  in  its  place,  and  thereby  like  translocation 
of  metals  in  some  springs.  Woodward. 

TKANsLu'cENCY,tra.ns-liLl's^n-se.  72.s.[froin 
^raws/Mcew?.]  Diaphaneity;  transparency. 
Lumps  of   rock  crystal  heated  red  hot,  then 
quenched  in  fair  water,_exchanged  their  translticen- 
cy  for  whiteness,  the  ignition  and  extinction  having 
cracked  each  lump  into  a  multitude  of  minute  bo- 
dies. Boyte. 
TRANSLU'CENT,  trans-lu's^nt.  >       .. 
TRANSLU'CID,  trans-lii'sid.         5    "'^' 
\^_trans  and  lucens,   or  lucidus,  Latin.] 
Transparent;  diaphanous;  clear;  giving 
^a  passage  to  the  light. 

In  anger  the  spirits  ascend  and  wax  eager;  which 
is  seen  in  the  eyes,  because  they  are  tramlucid. 

Bacon. 
Wherever  fountain  or  fresh  cnnent  flow'd 
Against  the  eastern  ray,  translucent,  pure, 
With  touch  aethenal  of  heav'n's  fiery  rod, 
I  drank.  Milton. 

The  golden  ewer  a  maid  obsequious  brings, 
Replenish'd  from  the  cool  translucent  springs.  Pope. 
Transmarine,       trans-nia-re^n'.        adj. 
[^trun-tmarinus,  Latin.J     Lying  on  the 
other  side  of  toe  sea;  found  heyond  sea. 
She  might  have  made  herself  mistress  of  Timau- 
rauia,  her  next  transmarine  neighbour.         Hoxoel. 
To  Tha'nsmevv,  trans-mu'.  v.  a,  \jrans- 
muto,  Latin;  transmuer,  Fr.]  To  trans- 
mute; to  transform;  to  metamorphose;  to 
cliange.     Obsolete. 

When  him  list  the  rascal  routs  appall, 
Men  into  stones  therewith  he  could  transmeio, 
And  stones  to  dust,  and  dust  to  nought  at  all.  Spens. 
Tra'nsmigrant,      tr^ns'm^-grint.     adj. 
[trans migrans^  Latin.]  Passing  into  an- 
other country  or  staie. 

Besides  an  union  in  sovereignty,  or  a  conjunction 
in  pacts,  there  are  other  implicit  confederations,  that 
of  colonies  or  transmigrants  towards  their  mother 
nation.  Bacon. 

To  "I  ra'nsmigrate,  trans'md-grate.  i;.  n. 
\_trans7nigro.,  L  itin.]  To  pass  from  one 
place  or  country  into  another. 

This  complexion  is  maintained  by  generation ;  so 
that  strangers  contract  it  not,  and  the  natives  which 
transmigrcAe  omit  it  not  without  commixture. 

Brown. 

If  Pythagoras's  transanimation  were  true,  that  the 

souls  of  men  transmigrate  into  species  answering 

their  former  natures,  some  men  must  live  over  many 

serpents.  Brown. 

Their  souls  may  transmigrate  into  each  other. 

Howel. 
Regard 
The  port  of  Luna,  says  our  learned  bard: 
Who,  in  a  drunken  dream,  beheld  his  soul 
The  fifth  within  the  transmigiating  roll.     Dryden. 
TRANSMiGRA'TioN,trans-ine-gri'shun.  n.s. 
[transmigration,  French;  from  transmi- 
grate.'] Passage  from  one  place  or  state 
into  another. 

The  sequel  of  the  conjunction  of  natures  in  the 
person  of  Christ  is  no  abolishment  of  natural  pro- 
perties appertaining  to  either  substance,  no  transi- 
tion or  transmigration  thereof  out  of  one  substance 
into  another  Hooker 

Seeing  the  earth  of  itself  puts  forth  plants  with- 
out seed,  plants  may  well  have  a  transmigration  of 
species.  Bacon. 

From  the  opinion  of  the  metempsychosis,  or  trans- 
jnigralion  of  tbc  souls  of  men  into  the  bodies  of 
beasts,  most  suitable  unto  their  human  condition, 
after  his  death,  Orpheus  the  musician  became  a 
6Wan  Tirowu 

Easing  their  passage  hence,  for  intercourse 
Of  transtnigralion,  as  their  lot  shall  lead.    Milton- 


'Twas  taught  by  wise  Pythagoras, 
One  soul  might  through  more  botiies  pass: 
Seeing  such  transmigration  there, 
She  thought  it  not  a  fable  here.  Denham. 

When  thou  wert  form'd  heaven  did  a  man  begin, 
But  the  brute  soul  by  chance  was  shuffled  in: 
In  woods  and  wilds  thy  monarchy  maintain. 
Where  valiant  beasts  by  force  and  rapine  reign, 
In  life's  next  scene,  if  transmigration  be. 
Some  bear  or  lion  is  reserv'd  for  thee         Dryden. 
Transmi'ssion,  trans-mish'tin.  n.s.  [trans- 
mission,  Fr.  transmissus^  Lat.]  The  act 
of  sending  from  one  place  to  another,  or 
from  one  person  to  another. 

If  there  were  any  such  notable  transmission  of  a 
colony  hither  out  of  Spain,  the  very  chronicles  of 
Spain  would  not  have  omitted  so  memorable  a  thing. 

Spetiser. 
Operations  by  transmission  of  spirits  is  one  of  the 
highest  secrets  in  nature  Bacon. 

In  the  transmission  of  the  sea-water  into  the  pits, 
the  water  riseth;  but  in  the  transmis'iion  of  the  water 
through  the  vessels,  it  falleth  Bacon. 

These  move  swiftly;  but  then  they  require  a  me- 
dium well  disposed,  and  their  transmission  is  easily 
stopped.  Bacon. 

The  uvea  has  a  musculous  power,  and  «an  dilate 
and  contract  that  round  hole  in  it  called  the  pupil, 
for  the  better  moderating  the  transmission  of  light. 

More. 
Languages  of  countries  are  lost  by  transmission 
of  colonies  of  a  different  language.  Hale. 

This  enquiry  will  be  of  use,  as  a  parallel  disco- 
very of  the  transmission  of  the  English  laws  into 
Scotland.  Hale. 

Their  reflexion  or  transmission  depends  on  the 
constitution  of  the  air  and  water  behind  the  glass, 
and  not  the  striking  of  the  rays  upon  the  parts  of 
the  glass.  Mwtnn. 

Transmi'ssive,  trdns-mis'siv.  adj  [from 
transmifsus,  Lat.J  Transmitted;  deriv- 
ed from  one  to  another. 

And  still  the  sire  inculcates  to  his  son 
Transmissive  lessons  of  the  king's  renown      Prior. 

Itself  a  sun:  it  with  transmissive  light 
Enlivens  worlds  deny'd  to  human  sight.  Prior. 

Then  grateful  Greece  with  streaming  eyes  would 
raise 
Historick  marbles  to  record  his  praise; 
His  praise  eternal  on  the  faithful  stone, 
Had  with  transmissive  honour  grac'd  his  son.  Pope. 
To  Transmi't,  trans-mit'.  v.  a.  [transmit- 
to,  Lat.  transmettre,  Fr.]   To  send  trom 
one  person  or  place  to  another. 

By  means  of  writing,  former  ages  transmit  the 
memorials  of  ancient  times  and  things  to  posterity. 

Hale. 
He  sent  orders  to  his  friend  in  Spain  to  sell  his 
estate,  and  transmit  the  money  to  him.       .Addison 
Thus  flourish'd  love,  and  beauty  reign'd  in  state. 
Till  the  proud  Spaniard  gave  this  glory's  date: 
Past  is  the  gallantry,  the  fame  remains. 
Transmitted  safe  in  Dryden's  lofty  scenes.  Granv. 
Shine  forth,  ye  planets,  with  distinguish'd  lighi; 
Again  transmit  your  friendly  beams  to  enrth, 
As  when  Britannia  joy'd  for  Anna's  birth.     Prior. 
Transmittal,  trans-mit'tal.  n.  s.  [from 
transmit.']     The    act   of  transmitting; 
transmission.   I  know  not  that  this  word 
has  any  authority. 

Besides  the  transmittal  to  England  of  two-thirds 
of  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  they  make  our  country 
a  receptar  le  for  their  supernumerary  pretenders  to 
"''^ces  s^pij-f 

Transmi'tter,  trans-mit'tiar.  n.  s.  [from 
transmit.]  One  that  transmits. 

Thansmu'table,  trans-mu'td-bl.  adj 
[transmutable,  Fr.  from  transmute.  , 
Capable  f)f  change;  possible  to  becliaug- 
ed  into  another  nature  or  substance. 


It  is  no  easy  matter  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  so 
much  as  convertible  into  water;  how  transmufable 
it  is  unto  flesh  may  be  of  deeper  doubt.        Brown. 
The  fluids  and  solids  of  an  animal  body  are  easily 
transmutable  into  one  another.  Jirhuthnot. 

Transmu'tably,  iraiismu'ta-bl^.  adv. 
[from  transmute.]  With  capacity  of 
being  changed  into  another  substance  or 
nature. 
Transmuta'tion,  trans-mu-ti'shun.  n.  s. 
[transmutation,  Fr.  trunsmutatio,  from 
transmuto,  Latin.] 
1.  Change  into  anoihernatureorsubstance. 
The  great  aim  of  alchemy  is  the  trans- 
mutation of  base  metals  into  gold. 

Am  not  I  old  Slj's  son,  by  birth  a  pedlar,  by  edu- 
cation a  can'-nviker,  by  transmutation  a  bearherd.' 

The  IransiU  ■!  Uion  of  plants  one  into  anoier.  is 
inter  magnalia  naturOR,  for  the  Iranimutalion  of 
species  is,  in  the  vul<i;ai  philosophy,  pronounced 
impossible;  but  seeing  there  appear  some  manifest 
instances  of  it,  the  opinion  of  impossibility  is  to  be 
rejected,  and  the  means  thereof  to  be  found  out. 

Bacon. 

The  conversion  into  a  body  merely  new,  and 
which  was  not  before,  as  silver  to  gold,  or  iron  to 
copper,  is  better  called,  for  distinction  saKe,  trans- 
mutation. Bacon. 

The  changing  of  bodies  into  light,  and  light  into 
bodies,  is  very  C'liformable  to  the  course  of  nature, 
which  seems  delignted  with  tru'iMv.i^tations.  Water, 
which  is  a  very  fluid  tasteless  sai'.,  siie  chiinges  by 
heat  into  vapour,  which  is  a  sort  of  air,  ecO  '  y  cold 
into  ice,  which  is  a  h;ird,  pellucid,  brittle,  !i:sible 
stone;  and  this  stone  returns  into  water  by  neai,  and 
vapour  returns  into  water  by  cold.  J^ewlon. 

The  supposed  change  of  worms  into  flies  is  no  real 
transmutation;  but  most  of  those  members,  which 
at  last  become  visible  to  the  eye,  arc  existent  at 
the  beginning,  artificially  complicated  together. 

Bentley, 
2.  Successive  change.     Not  proper. 

The  same  land  suffereth  sundry  transmutations  of 
owners  within  one  term.  Bacon. 

To  Transmu'te,  trans-mute',  v.  n.  [trans- 
muto, Lat.  transmuer,  Fr.]  To  chuRge 
froiT)  one  nature  or  substance  to  another. 

Suidas  thinks,  that  t)y  the  golden  fleece  was 
meant  a  golden  book  of  parchment,  which  is  of 
sheep's-skiu,  and  therefore  called  golden,  because 
it  was  taught  therein  how  other  metals  might  be 
transmuted.  Ralt.gh. 

That  metals  may  be  transmuted  one  into  anotuer, 
I  am  not  satisfied  of  the  fact.  Ray. 

Transmu'ter,  trans-mu'tur.  n.  s.  [fiom 
transmute.]  One  that  transmutes 

Tra'nsom,  tran'silm.  n.  s.  [transennuy 
Latin.] 

1.  A  thwart  beam  or  lintel  over  a  door. 

2.  [Among  mathematicians.]  Tne  vane  of 
an  instrument  called  a  cross-staff,  being 
a  piece  of  wood  fixed  across  with  a 
square  socket  upon  which  it  slides. 

Bailey. 

Transpa'renoy,  trans-pi'r^n-s^.  n,  s. 
[transfiarence,  Fr.  from  trayn^fiarent.] 
Clearness;  diaphaneity;  transmcenry; 
power  of  transmitting  light. 

A  poet  of  another  nation  would  r;ot  have  dwplt 
so  long  upon  ;he  ili  pnips-  and  transparency  of  the 
stream;  but  in  I'aly  one  seldom  "ces  a  river  that  is 
extremely  briglit  and  limpid,  most  of  them  bcin" 
Biuady  Mdison. 

Another  cause  is  the  greater  transpnretxcy  of  the 
vessels,  occasioned  by  the  thinness  and  delicacy  of 
their  coats.  .Srbuthnot 

TRANSPA'RLNT,    tr5ns-pi'r^nt.    adr. 


TR  A 


TRA 


TR  A 


\  trans fiar en ty  French;  trans  and  afifia- 
reo.,  Latin.]  Pervious  to  the  light;  clear; 
peilucid;  diaphancus;  translucent;  not 
opaque. 

Nur  shines  the  silver  moon  one  half  so  bright, 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As  doth  thy  face  tlirough  tears  of  mine  give  light: 
Thou  shiu'st  in  every  tear  Ihat  1  do  weep.    Shaksp. 

Wait  upon  him  with  whom  you  speak  with  your 
eye;  for  there  be  many  wise  men  that  have  secret 
hearts  and  transparent  countenances.  Bacon. 

Each  thought  was  visible  that  rollM  "  ithin, 
As  through  a  chrjstal  case  the  figur'd  hours  are 

seen; 
And  heav'u  did  this  transparent  veil  provide. 
Because  she  had  no  guilty  thought  to  hide.  Dryden. 

Her  bosom  appeared  all  of  chrystal,  and  so  won- 
derfully transparent,  that  I  saw  every  thought  in  her 
heart.  Mdison. 

Transparent  forms,  too  fine  for  mortal  sight, 
Their  (luid  bodies  half  dissolved  m  light.         Pope. 
Franspi  cuous,tran5-pik'u-us.  adj.  [^traTis 
and  nfiecio,  Latin.J     Transparent;  per- 
vious to  the  sight. 

What  iT  that  light, 
Sent  from  her  through  the  wide  transpicuous  air. 
To  the  terrestrial  moon  be  as  a  star?  Milton. 

Now  thy  wine's  (ranspifuotis,  purg'd  from  all 
Its  earthly  gross,  yet  let  it  feed  awhile 
On  the  fat  refuse.  Philips. 

To  Transpi'krce,  trS.ns-pe6rse',  or  traus- 
perse'.x^.  n.  ^(ra7is/2erccr,  French;  irons 
and  /lierce.^  To  penetrate;  io  make  way 
through;  to  permeate. 

A  mind  which  through  each  part  iofus'd  doth 
pass, 
Fashions  and  works,  and  wholly  doth  transpierce 
All  this  great  body  of  the  universe.  Raleigh. 

His  forceful  spear,  which,  hissing  as  it  flew, 
Pierc'd  through  the  yielding  planks  of  jointed  wood. 
The  sides  transpierc''d  return  a  rattling  sound, 
And  groans  of  Greeks  inclos'd  came  issuing  through 
the  wound.  Drydtn. 

Transpira'tion,  trSn-spd-rci'shfin.  n.  s. 
[_transjiiration^  French.J  Emission  in 
vapour. 

That  a  bullet  dipped  in  oil,  by  preventing  the 
transpiration  of  air,  will  carry  farther,  and  pierce 
deeper,  my  experience  cannot  discern.  Brown. 
The  transpiration  of  the  obstructed  fluids  is  ima- 
gined to  be  one  of  the  ways  that  an  inflammation  is 
removed.  Sharp. 

To  TRANSPI'RE,     tran-spire'.     v.   a. 

[^traiisfiiroy  Latin;  transfiirer^  French.] 

To  emit  in  vapour. 
To  Transpi're,  tran-spIre'.  v.  n.  [tran- 

sfiirer,  Fr.] 

1 .  To  be  emitted  by  insensible  vapour. 

The  nuts  fresh  got  are  full  of  a  soft  pulpy  matter, 
which  in  time  transpires  and  passes  through  the 
shell.  Woodward. 

2.  To  escape  from  secrecy  to  notice:  a 
sense  lately  innovated  from  France, 
without  necessity. 

7p  TRANSPLA'cE,trans-plise'.  i).  a.  [^trans 
and  filace.^  To  remove;  to  put  into  a 
new  place. 

It  was  transplaced  from  the  left  side  of  the  Vati- 
can unto  a  more  eminent  place.  WiUcins. 
To  TRANSPLA'NT,  tr^ns-pl^nt'. -y.  a. 
\^tran8  and  planto,  Latin;  transfilanter^ 
French.] 
\    To  remove  and  plant  in  a  new  place. 
The  noblest  fruits  transplanied  in  our  isle. 
With  early  hope  and  fragrant  blossoms  smile. 

Bfiscommon. 
Salopian  acres  flourish  with  a  growth 


Peculiar,  stil'd  the  Ottley ;  be  thou  flrrt 
This  apple  to  transplant.  Philips. 

To  remove  ui)d  settle. 

If  any  transplant   themselves   into    plantations 
abroad,  who  are  schismaiicks  or  outlaws,  such  are 
not  tit  to  lay  the  fouudation  of  a  new  colony.  Bacon. 
3.    To  remove. 

Of  light  the  greater  part  he  took 
Transplanted  from  her  cloudy  shrine,  and  plac'd 
In  the  sun's  orb.  Milton. 

He  prospered  at  the  rate  of  his  own  wishes,  be- 
ing traiutplanted  out  of  bis  cold  barren  diocese  of 
Saint  David's  into  a  waimer  climate.     Clarendon. 

Transplanta'tion,      trans-plan-ti'shin. 
n.  s.  [jransfilantation^  French.] 

1.  The  act  of  trai»splanting  or  removing 
to  another  soil. 

It  is  confessed,  that  love  changed  often  doth 
nothing;  nay,  it  is  nothing;  for  love,  where  it  is 
kept  fixed  to  its  first  object,  though  it  burn  not,  yet 
it  warms  and  cherishes,  so  as  it  needs  no  trans- 
plantation, or  change  of  soil,  to  make  it  fruitful. 

Suckling 

2.  Conveyance  from  one  to  another. 

What  noise  have  we  had  for  some  years  about 
transplaiUtUion  of  diseases,  and  transfusion  of  blood! 

Baker. 

3.  Rt-rnoval  of  men  from  one  country  to 
anctlier. 

Most  of  kingdoms  have  thoroughly  felt  the  cala- 
mities of  forcible  transplantations,  being  either  over- 
whelnvd  by  new  colonies  Uiat  fell  upon  them,  or 
driven,  as  one  wave  is  driven  by  another,  to  seek 
new  seats,  having  lost  their  own.  Raleigh. 

This  appears  a  replication  to  whatMenelaus  had 
offered  concerning  the  honspiontofionof  Ulysies  to 
Sparta.  Broome. 

Transpla'nter,  trSns- plant' ilr.  n.  s.  [from 

trans/iiant.l  One  that  transplants. 
To    Transpo'rt,     trans-port'.*^'*     v.    a. 
\_trans    and  fiorto,   Latin;    transfiorter, 
French  ] 

1.  To  convey  by   carriage  from  place  to 
place. 

I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings,     Shaksp. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund  .'might  sot  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word.  Shakspeare. 

Rivers  from  one  end  of  the  world  to  the  other, 
which,  among  other  uses,  were  made  to  transport 
men.  Raleigh. 

A  subterranean  wind  transports  a  hill 
Torn  from  Pilorus.  Milton. 

Caesar  found  the  seas  betwixt  France  and  Britain 
so  ill  furnished  with  vessels,  that  he  was  fain  to  make 
ships  to  transport  his  army.  Heylin. 

In  the  disturbances  of  a  state,  the  wise  Pompo- 
nius  <ra7ispor(e(2  all  the  remaining  wisdom  and  vir- 
tue of  his  country  into  the  sanctuary  of  peace  and 
learning.  Dryden. 

2.  To  carry  into  banishnient  as  a  felon. 
We  return  after  being  transported,  and  are  ten 

times  greater  rogues  than  before.  Swift. 

3    To  sentence  as  a  felon  to  banishment. 

4.  To  hurry  by  violence  of  passion. 

You  are  transported  by  calamity 
Thither  where  more  attends  you,  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  ih'  state.  Shakspeare. 

They  laugh  as  if  transported  with  some  fit 
Of  passion.  Milton. 

1  shew  him  once  transported  by  the  violence  of  a 
sudden  passion.  Drydtn 

If  an  ally  not  immediately  concerned  contribute 
more  than  the  principal  party,  he  ought  to  have  bis 
share  in  what  is  conquered ;  or,  if  his  romantick  dis- 
position transport  him  so  far  as  to  expect  little  or 
nothing  they  should  make  it  up  in  dignity.      Swift 

5.  To  put  in  ecstasy;  to  ravish  with  plea- 
sure. 

Here  transported  I  behold,  transported  touch . 

Milto^i. 


Tho«e  on  whom  Christ  bestowed  mirftculous  curci 

were  80  transported  with  them,  that  their  gratitude 

supplanted  their  obedience.  Decay  of  titty. 

Tra'nsport,  trans'p6rl."'   n.  a.   [^trans- 

/jorr,  French;  from  the  verb.] 

1.  Transportation;  carriage;  conveyance. 

The  Romans  neglected  iheir  maritime  uflain; 
for  they  stipulated  wiili  the  Carthaginians  to  furnish 
them  with  ships  for  h-ansport  and  war.    Arbuihnot. 

2.  A  vessel  of  carriage;  particularly  a  ves- 
sel in  which  soldiers  are  conveyed. 

Nor  dares  bis  transport  vessel  cross  the  waves, 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in  graves. 

Drydtn. 

Some  spoke  of  the  men  of  war  only,  ami  oihere 
added  the  transports.  tSrbiuhnot. 

3.  Rapture;  ecstasy. 

A  truly  pious  mind  receives  a  temporal  blessing 
with  gratitude,  a  spiritual  one  wjtb  ecstacy  and 
transport.  South. 

4.  A  felon  sentenced  to  exile. 
Transfo'rtance,    trans-por'tanse.    n.  s. 

[from  trans/iorl.^  Conveyance;  carriage; 
removal. 

0,  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  give  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields, 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propos'd  for  the  deserver!  Shakspeart, 

Transporta'tion,  trSns-por-ti'shiln.  n.t.. 
[from  transfiort .~\ 

1.  Conveyance;  carriage. 

Cottington  and  Porter  had  been  sent  before  to 
provide  a  vessel  for  the  transportation,         Wotton. 

2.  Transmission  or  conveyance. 

Some  were  not  so  solicitous  to  provide  against 
the  plague,  as  to  know  whether  we  had  it  from  the 
malignity  of  our  own  air,  or  by  (ramporfotion. 

Dryden.. 

3.  Banishment  for  felony. 

4.  Ecstatick  violence  of  passion. 

All  pleasures  that  affect  the  body  must  needs 
weary,  because  they  transport,  and  all  transporta- 
tion is  a  violence;  and  no  violence  can  be  lasting, 
but  determines  upon  the  falling  of  the  spirits. 

Sovih. 
Transpo'rter,  tr^ns-port'ur.  n.  s.  [from 
Iransfiort.^  One  that  transports. 

The  pilchard  merJiant  may  reap  a  speedy  be* 
nefit  by  dispatching,  saving,  and  selling  to  the  (raiu- 
porters.  Carew. 

Transpo'sal,  trdns-po'zil.  n.  s.  [from 
trana/iose.^  The  act  of  putting  things 
in  each  other's  place.  Swift. 

To  TRANSPO'SE,  trans-poze'.  v.  a, 
[^transfioser^  French;  transfiositum^ 
Latin.] 

1.  To  put  each  in  the  place  of  other. 

The  letters  of  Elizabetha  regina  transposed  thru, 
^nglicE  bera,  beasti,  signify,  O  England's  sovereign! 
thou  hast  made  us  happy.  Camden. 

Transpose  the  propositions,  making  the  medius 
terminus  the  predicate  of  the  first,  and  the  subject 
of  the  second.  Locke. 

2.  To  put  out  of  place. 

That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  trtmt- 
pose; 
Angels  are  bright  stil),  though  the  brightest  fell- 

Shakspeare. 

Transposi'tion,    trSns-p6-zish'fin.   n.  s. 

[?ra72s/20«27fon, French;  from  tranafiose.^ 

1.  The  act  of  putting  one  thing  in  the 
place  of  another. 

2.  The  state  of  being  put  out  of  one  place 
into  another 

The  common  centre  of  gravity  in  the  terraqueous 
globe  is  steady,  and  not  liable  to  any  accidental 
transposition,  nor  hath  it  ever  ihifted  its  station. 

Woodward. 
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To  TRANSSHA'PEjtrans-shipe'.-y.  a.^trana 
and  ehafie.']  To  transform;  to  bring  into 
another  shape. 

I'll  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  prais'dfhy  wit:  I  said 
thou  hadst  a  fine  wit;  right,  said  she,  a  fine  little 
one:  nay,  said  I,  he  hath  the  tongues:  that  I  be- 
lieve, said  she;  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Mon- 
day night,  which  he  foreswore  on  Tuesday  morning; 
there's  a  double  tongue:  thus  did  she  transshapeihj 
particular  virtues.  Shakspeare. 

To  TllANSUBSTA'NTIATE,  tran- 
sib-stan'sh6-ite.  v.  a.  \_transubstantier, 
French.]  To  change  to  another  sub- 
stance. 

0  self-traitor,  I  do  bring 
The  spider  love,  which  transubstantiates  all, 
And  can  convert  manna  to  gall .  Donne. 

Nor  seemingly,  but  with  keen  dispatch 
Of  real  hunger,  and  concoctive  heat. 
To  transvbstantiate;  what  redounds,  transpires 
Through  spirits  with  ease.  Milton. 

Transubstantia'tion,  tran-sub-stin-sh^- 
i'shCln.  n.  s.  ^transubstantiatioTiy  Fr."] 
A  miraculous  operation  believed  in  the 
Romish  church,  in  which  the  elements 
X)f  the  eucharist  are  supposed  to  be 
changed  into  the  real  body  and  blood  of 
Christ. 

How  is  a  Romanist  prepared  easily  to  swallow, 
not  only  against  all  ptobability,  but  even  the  clear 
evidence  of  his  senses,  the  doctrine  oi  transvh^an- 
tuUionf  Locke. 

Transcda'tion,  trSn-shu-d^'shin.  n.  s. 
[^from  transude^  The  act  of  passing  in 
sweat,  or  perspirable  vapour  through 
any  integument. 

The  drops  proceeded  not  from  the  transudation 

of  the  liquors  within  the  glass.  Boyle. 

To  TRANSU'DE,  tran-sude',  v.  n.  ^trans 

and  sudo,  Latin."]     To  pass  through  in 

vapour. 

Purulent  fumes  cannot  be  transmitted  through- 
cut  the  body  before  the  maturation  of  an  aposthem, 
nor  after,  unless  the  humour  break;  because  they 
cannot  transude  through  the  bag  of  an  aposthem. 

Harvey. 
Transve'rsal,  trans-v^r'sal.  adj.  [jrans- 
■versal,  French;  trans  and  versalis,  Lat.] 
Running  crosswise. 

An  ascending  line,  direct,  as  from  son  to  father, 
or  grandfather,  is  not  admitted  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land; or  in  the  tramversal  line,  as  to  the  uncle  or 
aunt,  great-uncle  orgreaWunt.  Hale. 

Transve'rsally,  trans-v5r'sal-16.  adv, 
[from  transvei'sal.']  In  a  cross  direction. 
There  are  divers  subtile  enquiries  and  demon- 
strations concerning  the  several  proportions  of 
swiftness  and  distance  in  an  arrow  shot  vertically, 
horizontally,  or  transversally.  Wilkins. 

To  Transve'rse,  trins-vdrse'.  v.  a. 
[^transverausj  Latin.]  To  change;  to 
overturn. 

Nothing  can  be  believed  to  be  religion  by  any 
people,  but  what  they  think  to  be  divine;  that  is, 
sent  immediately  from  God:  and  they  can  think  no- 
thing to  be  so,  that  is  in  the  power  of  man  to  alter 
or  transverse.  Lesley. 

TRANSVE'RSE,  trans-vdrse'.  adj. 
[^iransversus,  Latin.]  Being  in  a  cross 
direction. 

His  violent  touch 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Millon. 
Part  in  strait  lines,  part  in  transverse  are  found, 
One  forms  a  crooked  figure,  one  a  round; 
The  entrails  these  embi-ace  in  spiral  strings, 
Those  clasp  tb'  arterial  tubes  in  tender  rings. 

Blackmtre. 
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What  natural  agent  could  impel  them  so  strongly 
with  a  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremendous 
weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are  a  fal- 
ling! BenOey. 

Transve'rsP.ly,  trans-vdrs'ld.  arfv.  [from 
transverse.']  In  a  cross  direction. 

At  Stonehenge  the  stones  lie  transversely  upon 
each  other.  StUlingfltet. 

In  all  the  fibres  of  an  animal  there  is  a  contrac- 
tile power;  for  if  a  fibre  be  cut  transversely,  both 
the  ends  shrink,  and  make  the  wound  gape,  i^rbuth. 

Transu'mption,  trSn-sAm'shun.  n.  i. 
[^trans  and  sumo,  Latin.]  The  act  of  tak- 
ing from  one  place  to  another. 

Tra'nters,  trSn'tirz.  n.  s.  Men  who  car- 
ry fish  from  the  sea-coast  to  sell  in  the 
inland  countries.  Bailey. 

TRAP,  trap.  n.  s.  [tjiappe,  Saxon;  trape, 
French;  tra/i/iota,  Italian.] 

1.  A  snare  set  for  thieves  or  vermin: 

Die  as  thou  shouldest,  but  do  not  die  impatiently, 
and  like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.  Taylor. 

The  trap  springs,  and  catches  the  ape  by  the  fin- 
gers. L''Estrange. 

2.  An  ambush;  a  stratagem  to  betray  or 
catch  unawares. 

And  lurking  closely,  in  await  now  lay. 
How  he  might  any  in  his  trap  betray.        Spenser. 

God  and  your  majesty 
Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me.  Shakspeare. 

They  continual !j  laid  traps  to  ensnare  him,  and 
made  sinister  interpretations  of  all  the  good  he  did. 

Calamy. 

He  seems  a  trap  for  charity  to  lay, 
And  cons  by  night  bis  lesson  for  the  day.    Dryden. 

3.  A  play  at  which  a  ball  is  driven  with  a 
stick. 

Unruly  boys  learn  to  wrangle  at  trap,  or  rook  at 
span-farthing.  Locke. 

He  that  of  feeble  nerves  and  joints  complains, 
From  nine-pins,  coits,  and  from  trap-ball  abstains. 

King. 
To  Trap,  trap.  v.  a.  [cpappan,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  ensnare;  to  catch  by  a  snare  or  am- 
bush; to  take  by  stratagem. 

My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  laboring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 

Shakspeare. 

If  you  require  my  deeds,  with  ambush'd  arms 
I  trapped  the  foe,  or  tir'd  with  false  alarms.  Dryden. 

2.  f  See  Trappings.]  To  adorn;  to  deco- 
rate. 

The  steed  that  bore  him 
Was  trapp''d  with  polish'd  steel,  all  shining  bright 
And  cover'd  with  th'  achievements  of  the  knight. 

Spenser. 
To  spoil  the  dead  of  weed  is  sacrilege: 
But  leave  these  reliques  of  bis  living  might 
To  deck  his  hearse,  and  trap  his  tomb  black  steed. 

Spenser. 

Lord  Lucius  presented  to  you  four  milk-white 

horses  trapt  in  silver.  Shakspeare. 

Steeds  with  scarlet  trapp''d.  Cowley. 

Trapdo'or,  trap-dore'.  n.  s.  [^traji  and 
door.']  A  door  opening  and  shutting  un- 
expectedly. 

The  arteries  which  cairy  from  the  heart  to  the 
several  parts  have  valves  which  open  outward  like 
trapdoors,  and  give  the  blood  a  free  passage;  and 
the  veins,  which  bring  it  back  to  the  heart,  have 
valves  and  trapdoors  which  open  inwards,  so  as  to 
give  way  unto  the  blood  to  run  into  the  heart.  Ray. 

To  Trape,  tripe,  r.  a.  [commonly  writ- 
ten to  traifise:  probably  of  the  same 
original  with  drab.]  To  run  idly  and 
sluttishly  about.  It  is  used  only  of  wo- 
men. 
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Trapes,  tripes,  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from 
trafie.]  An  idle  slatternly  woman. 

He  found  the  sullen  trapes 
Possest  with  th'  devil,  worms,  and  claps.  Hudibras. 

From  door  to  door  I'd  sooner  whine  and  beg, 
Than  marry  such  a  trapes.  Gay. 

Since  full  each  other  station  of  renown, 
Who  would  not  be  the  greatest  trapes  in  toivn? 

Young. 

Trape'zium,  tra-p&'zhi-Am.  n.  s.  [r^»7ri- 
^i»v;  tra/iese,  French.]    A  quadrilateral 
figure,  whose  four  sides  are  not  equal, 
and  none  of  its  sides  parallel.         Diet. 
Two  of  the  lateral  trapezia  arc  as  broad. 

Woodward. 

Trapezo'id,  tra-pS'zoid.  n.  s,  [^t^ktc^iov 
and  eJ^(^;  tra/iesoide^  French.]  An 
irregular  figure,  whose  four  sides  are 
not  parallel.  Diet. 

THA'ppiNGS,trap'p!ngz.*^°n.  «.  [This  word 
Minshew  derives  from  drafiy  French, 
cloth  ^ 

1.  Ornaments  appendant  to  the  saddle. 

Caparisons  and  steeds. 
Bases  and  tinsel  trappings,  gorgeous  knights 
At  joust  and  tournament.  Milton. 

2.  Ornaments;  dress;  embellishments; 
external,  superficial,  and  trifling  deco- 
ration. 

These  indeed  seem. 
But  I  have  that  within  which  passeth  shew; 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

Shakspeare. 
He  has  fair  words,  rich  trappings,  and  large  pro- 
mises; but  works  only  for  his  master.      L^ Estrange. 

The  points  of  honour  poets  may  produce. 
Trappings  of  life,  for  ornament,  not  use.     Dryden. 

Such  pageantry  be  to  the  people  shown; 
There  boast  thy  horse's  trapping's,  and  thy  own. 

Dryden. 
Draw  him  strictly  so, 
That  all  who  view  the  piece  may  know 
He  needs  no  trappings  of  fictitious  fame.     Dryden. 

In  ships  decay'd  no  mariner  confides, 
Lur'd  by  the  gilded  stern  and  painted  sides; 
Yet,  at  a  ball,  unthinking  fools  delight 
In  the  gay  trappings  of  a  birth-day  night.       Swift. 

Tra'pstick,  trap'stik.  n.  s.  [trafi  and 
stick.]  A  stick  with  which  boys  drive  a 
wooden  ball. 

A  foolish  swoop  between  a  couple  of  thick  bandj 
legs  and  two  long  trapstieks  that  had  no  calfs. 

Spectator. 
Trash,  trash,  n.  s.  [_trosy  Islandick;  drusen, 
German.] 

1.  Any  thing  worthless;  dross;  dregs. 

Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trosft. 

Shakspeare. 

Look  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee? 
— Let  it  alone,  thou  fool,  it  is  but  trash.  Shakspeare. 

Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something, 
nothing; 
'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands. 
But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him. 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed.  Shakspeare. 

More  than  ten  Hollensheds,  or  Halls,  or  Stows, 
Of  trivial  houshold  trash  he  knows;  he  knows 
When  the  queen  frown'd  or  smii'd.  Donne. 

The  collectors  only  consider,  the  greater  fame  a 
writer  is  in  possession  of,  the  more  trash  he  may 
bear  to  have  tacked  to  him.  Sxdft. 

Weak  fcolish  man!  will  heaven  reward  us  there 
With  the  same  trash  mad  mortals  wish  for  here? 

Pope. 

2.  A  worthless  person. 

I  suspect  this  trosA 
To  be  a  party  in  this  injury.  Shakspeare 
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3.  Matter  improper  for  food,  frequently 

eaten  bv  girls  in  tlie  greensickness. 

O  that  instead  of  tra$h  thou'dst  taken  steel! 

Garth. 

4.  I  believe  that  the  original  signification 
of  trash  is  the  loppings  of  trees,  from 
the  verb. 

To  Trash,  trash,  v.  a. 

1.  To  lop;  to  crop. 

Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them;  whom  t'  advance,  and  whom 
To  trcuh  for  overtopping.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  crush;  to  humble. 

Not  such  as  was  fit  to  be  imposed  on  hard-hearted 
Jews,  10  encumber  and  Irash  them,  but  such  as  be- 
comes an  ingenuous  people.  Hammond. 

Tra'shy,  trasli'i.  adj.  [from  trash.'] 
Worthless;  vile;  useless. 

A  judicious  reader  will  discover  in  his  closet  that 
trashy  stuff,  whose  glittering  deceived  him  in  the 
action.  Dryden. 

To  Tra'vail,  trav'il.208  v.  n.  [travailler, 
French.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  toil. 

3.  To  be  in  labour;  to  suffer  the  pains  of 
childbirth. 

I  travail  not,  nor  bring  forth  children.       Isaiah. 

She  being  with  child  cried,  travailing  in  birth, 

and  pained  to  be  delivered.  Revelation. 

His  heart  is  in  continual  labour;  it  travails  with 

the  obligation,  and  is  in  pangs  till  it  be  delivered. 

South. 
To  Tra'vail,  ivk\'\W^  v.  a.  To  harass; 
to  tire. 

As  if  all  these  troubles  had  not  been  sufficient  to 
travail  the  realm,  a  great  division  fell  among  the 
nobility.  Hayward. 

A  gleam  of  light  turn'd  thitherward  in  haste 
His  traveled  steps.  Mlton. 

Tra'vail,  trav'il.n.  «.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Labour;  toil;  fatigue. 

As  every  thing  of  price,  so  doth  this  require  tra- 
vail. Hooker. 

Such  impotent  persons  as  are  unable  for  strong 
travail,  are  yet  able  to  drive  cattle  to  and  fro  to 
their  pasture.  Spenser. 

2.  Labour  in  childbirth. 

In  the  time  of  her  travail  twins  were  in  her. 

Genesis. 
To  procure  easy  froroiis  of  women,  the  intention 
is  to  bring  down  the  child,  but  not  too  fast.   Bacon. 
Trave,  trive.        '^  n.  s.  A  wooden  frame 
Tra'vel,  trav'il.    I     for  shoeing  unruly 
Tra'vise,  trav'is.J       horses    Ainsnvorth. 
To  Tra'vel,  trav'il.^a  ^,.  „.  [This  word  is 
generally  supposed  originally  the  same 
with  travail,  and  to  differ  only  as  par- 
ticular from  general:  in  some  writers 
the  word  is  written  alike  in  all  its  senses; 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  write  tra- 
'vail for  labour .^  and  travel  {or  journey.'] 

1.  To  make  journeys:  it  is  used  for  sea  as 
*  well  as  land,  though  sometimes  we  dis- 
tinguish it  from  voyage^  a  word  appro- 
priated to  the  sea. 

I ' ve  watch'd  and  travelVd  hard : 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out;  the  rest  I'll  whistle. 
''""^  Shakspeare. 

In  the  forest  shall  ye  lodge,  O  ye  travelling  com- 
panies of  Dedanim.  ^.''r'- 
^  Raphael  deign'd  to  travel  with  Tobias.     MUton. 

Fain  wou'd  I  travel  to  some  foreign  saore. 
So  might  I  to  myself  myself  restore.  Drydm. 

If  others  believed  he  was  an  Egyptian  from  his 
knowledge  of  their  rites,  it  proves  at  least  that  he 
travelUd^btre.  '^"P^ 

2.  To  pass;  to  go;  to  move. 


By  th*  clock  'tis  day; 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travelling  lamp. 

Shakspeare, 

Time  travels  in  divers  places  with  divers  persons ; 

I'll  tell  you  who  time  ambles  withal,  who  time  (rots 

withal.  Shakspeare. 

Thus  flying  east  and  west,  and  north  and  touth. 

News  travelled  with  increase  from  mouth  to  mouth . 

Pope. 
3.  To  make  journeys  of  curiosity. 

Nothing  tends  so  much  to  enlarge  the  mind  as 
travelling,  that  is,  making  a  visit  to  other  towns, 
cities,  or  countries,  beside  those  in  which  we  w  ere 
bom  and  educated.  Walts 
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4.  To  labour;  to  toil, 
ther  travail. 

If  we  labour  to  maintain  truth  and  reason,  let 
not  any  think  that  we  travel  about  a  matter  not 
needful.  Hooker. 

To  Tra'vel,  trav'il.  v.  a. 

1.  To  pass;  to  journey  over. 
Thither  to  arrive, 

I  travel  this  profound.  Milton. 

2.  To  force  to  journey. 
There  are  other  privileges  granted  unto  most  of 

the  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  be  charged 
with  garrisons,  and  they  shall  not  be  travelled  forth 
of  their  own  franchises.  Spenser 

Tra'vel,  trav'il.  n.  s.  [^travoily  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1 .  Journey;  act  of  passing  from  place  to 
place. 

Love  had  cut  him  short, 
Confin'd  within  the  purlieus  of  his  court, 
Three  miles  be  went,  not  farther  could  retreat, 
His  travels  ended  at  his  country-seat.  Dryden. 

Mingled  send  into  the  dance 
Moments  fraught  with  all  the  treasures 
Which  thy  eastern  travel  views.  Prior. 

2.  Journey  of  curiosity  or  instruction. 
Let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home. 

Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age. 

In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth.        Shaksp. 

Travelin  the  younger  sort  is  a  part  of  education: 

in  the  elder,  a  part  of  experience.  Bacon. 

In  my  travels  I  had  been  near  their  setting  out 

in  T4}essaly,  and  at  the  place  of  their  landing  in 

Carniol^.  Brown. 

A  maft-  not  enlightened  by  travel  or  reflexion, 

grows  as  fond~of  arbitrary  power,  to  which  he  hath 

been  used,  as  of  barren  countries,  in  which  he  has 

been  born  and  bred.  Addison. 

,  Labour;  toil.     This  should  be  travail: 

as  in  Daniel. 

He  wars  with  a  retiring  enemy, 
With  much  more  travail  than  with  victory,  Daniel. 
What  think'st  thou  of  our  empire  now,  though 
earn'd 
With  travel  difficult.'  Milton. 

Labour  in  childbirth.     This  sense  be- 
longs rather  to  travail. 

Thy  mother  well  deserves  that  short  delight. 

The  nauseous  qualms  of  ten  long  months  and  travel 

to  requite.  Dryden. 

Travels.  Account  of  occurrences  and 

observations  of  a  journey  into  foreign 

parts. 

A  book  of  his  travels  hath  been  honoured  with 
the  translation  of  many  languages.  Broirn. 

Histories  engage  the  soul  by  sensible  occurrences; 
as  also  voyages,  travels,  and  accounts  of  countries. 

Watts. 
Tra'veller,  trav'il -•ir.*<'6   n.  a.  [travail- 

leur,  Fr.  from  travel.] 
1.  One  who  goes  a  journey;  a  wayfarer. 
The  weary  traveller  wand'ring  that  way, 
Therein  did  often  quench  his  thirsty  heat.  Speruer. 

At  the  olive  roote 
They  drew  them  then  in  beape,  most  far  from  foote 
Of  any  traveller.  Chapman. 


A  little  ease  to  these  my  torments  giT** 
Before  I  go  where  all  in  silence  mourn, 
From  whose  dark  shores  no  travellers  return. 

Sandys 

This  was  a  common  opinion  among  the  gentiles, 
that  the  eods  sometimes  assumed  human  shape, 
and  conversed  upon  earth  with  strangers  and  tra- 
vellers.  Brntley. 

If  a  poor  traveller  tells  her,  (hat  he  has  neither 
strength,  nor  food,  nor  money  left,  she  never  bids 
hini  go  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came.  Lok. 
,  tJnc  who  visits  foreign  countries. 

Farewel,  monsieur  traveller;  look  you  lisp  and 
wear  strange  suits,  and  disable  all  the  benefits  of 
your  own  counli7.  Shakspeare. 

These  travellers  for  cloaths,  or  for  a  mcale, 
At  all  adventures,  any  lye  will  tell.  Chapman. 

The  traveller  into  a  foreign  country  knows  niorr 
by  the  eye,  than  he  that  stayetb  at  home  can  by 
relation  of  (he  traveller.  Bacon 

1  hey  are  travellers  newly  arrived  in  a  strange 
country,  we  should  therefore  not  mislead  thein. 

Locke- 
Tra'veltainted,     trav'il-tint-dd.      adj. 
\_truvel   and    tainted.]      Harassed;    fa- 
tigued with  travel. 

I  have  foundered  nine  score  and  odd  posts:  and 
here,  traveitainled  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and 
immaculate  valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevillc. 

Shakspeare 

TRji'VERS,  tra'v^rse.     adv.  [French.] 
Athwart;  across.  Not  used. 

He  swears  brave  oaths,  and  breaks  them  bravely, 
quite  trovers,  athwart  the  heart  of  his  lover. 

Shaksptmt. 
Tra'verse,  trd-v^rse'.  adv.   [d   travera, 
French.]  Crosswise;  athwart. 

Bring  water  from  some  hanging  grounds  in  long 
furrows;  and  from  those  drawing  it  travtrse  to 
spread.  Bacon, 

The  ridges  of  the  fallow  field  lay  traverse 

Jlaywari. 
Tra'verse,  trd-v^rse'.   preji.     Through 
crosswise. 

He  through  the  armed  files 
Darts  his  experienc'd  eye,  and  soon  traveru 
The  whole  battalion  views  their  order  due.  Milton. 
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Tra'verse,  trSv'^rse.  adj.  [^transversuSf 
Lat.  traverse,  Fr.]  Lying  across;  lying 
athwart. 

The  paths  cut  with  traverse  trenches  much  en*- 

cumbered  the  carriages,  until  the  pioneers  levelled 

them.  Hayward. 

Oak  being  strong  in  all  positions,  may  be  trusted 

in  cross  and  traverse  work  for  summers.       WoUo». 

Tra'verse,  trdv'^rse.  n  s. 

1.  Any  thing  laid  or  built  cross. 

The  Tirsan  cometh  with  all  his  generation;  and 
if  there  be  a  mother  from  whom  the  whole  lineage 
descended,  there  is  a  traverse  placed  in  a  loft  where 
she  sitteth.  Bacon, 

2.  Something  that  thwarts,  crosses,  or 
obstructs;  cross  accident;  thwarting 
obstacle.  This  a  sense  rather  French 
than  English. 

A  just  and  lively  picture  of  human  nature  in  its 
actions,  passions,  and  traverses  of  fortune.  Dryden. 
He  sees  no  defect  in  himself,  but  is  satisfied  that 
he  should  have  carried  on  his  designs  well  enough, 
bad  it  not  been  for  unlucky  traverses  not  in  bis  pow- 
er- Locke. 
To  Tra'verse,  trWirse.v.  a.  [traverser^ 
French.     It  was  anciently  accented  on 
the  last  syllable.] 
I.  To  cross;  to  lay  athwart. 
Myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  Iraverst  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly.                          Shakspeart. 
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The  parts  should  be  often  traversed  or  crossed  by 
the  flowing  of  the  folds  which  loosely  encompass 
tfaem,  without  sitting  too  straight.  Dryden. 

2.  To  cross  by  way  of  opposition;  to 
thwart  with  obstacles. 

This  treatise  has,  since  the  first  conception  there- 
of, been  often  tjartrs'iii  with  other  thoug;hts    WoUou. 

John  Bull  thought  himself  now  of  age  to  look 

after  his  own  affairs;  Frog  resolved  to  traverse  tnis 

.  new  project,  and  to  make  him  uneasy  in  his  own 

family-  Arhulhnot. 

3.  To  appose;  to  cross  by  an  objection. 
A  lawtertn. 

You  save  th'  expence  of  long  litigious  laws, 
Where  suits  are  traversed,  and  so  little  won, 
That  he  wbo  conquers  is  but  last  undone.     Drvden. 

Without  a  good  skill  in  history,  and  a  new  geo- 
graphy to  understand  him  aright,  one  may  lose  him- 
self in  traversing  the  decree.  Baker, 

4.  To  wander  over;  to  cross. 

He  many  a  walk  traversed 
Of  stateBest  covert,  cedar,  pine,  or  palm.   Milton. 

He  thai  shall  traverse  over  all  this  habitable  earth, 
with  all  those  remote  corners  of  it,  reserved  for  the 
discovery  of  these  later  ages,  may  find  some  na- 
tions without  cities,  schools,  houses,  garments,  coin; 
but  not  without  their  God.  Wilkins. 

The  lion  smarting  with  the  hunter's  spear, 
Though  deeply  wounded,  no  way  yet  dismay'd, 
In  sullen  fury  traverses  the  plain, 
To  find  the  vent'rous  foe.  Prior. 

Believe  me,  prince,  there  's  not  an  African 
That  traverses  our  vast  Numidian  desarts 
In  quest  of  prey,  and  lives  upon  his  bow, 
But  better  practises  these  boasted  virtues.  Mdison 

What  seas  you  traversed,  and  what  fields  you 
fought!  Pope. 

5.  To  survey;  to  examine  thoroughly. 

My  purpose  is  to  traverse  the  nature,  principles, 
and  properties,  of  this  detestable  vice,  ingratitude. 

South. 
To  Tra'verse,  trdv'^rse.  v.  n.  To  use  a 
posture  of  opposition  in  fencing. 

To  see  thee  fight,  to  see  thee  traverse,  to  see  thee 
here,  to  see  thee  there.  Shakspeare. 

Tra'vesty,  trav'^s-t*.  arf/.  [^travesti,  Fr.] 
Dressed  so  as  to  be  made  ridiculous; 
burlesqued. 
Trauma'tick,  traw-mit'ik.*°8  adj.  [r^av- 
fcccTiKOi-^  Vulnerary;  useful  to  wounds. 
I  deterged  and  disposed  the  ulcer  to  incarn,  and 
to  do  so  I  put  the  patient  into  a  traumatick  decoc- 
tion. Wiseman. 
Tray,   tri.220   n.  s.    ^tray,  Swedish.]     A 
shallow  wooden  vessel  in  which  meat 
or  fish  is  carried. 
Sift  it  into  a  tray  or  bole  of  wood.  Moxon. 
No  more  her  care  shall  fill  the  hollow  tray, 
To  fat  the  guzzling  hogs  with  floods  of  whey.  Gay. 
Tray'trip,  tr^'trip.  n.  s.  A  play,  I  know 
not  of  what  kind. 

I  shall  play  my  freedom  at  traytrip,  and  become 
thy  bond  slave.  Shakspeare. 

Tre'acherous,  trltsh'dr-6s.23-*  adj.  [from 
treachery.]  Faithless;  perfidious;  guilty 
of  deserting  or  betraying. 
He  bad  the  lion  to  be  remitted 
Unto  his  seat,  and  those  same  treacherous  vile 
Be  punished  for  their  presumptuous  guile.  Spenser. 

Desire  in  rapture  gaz'd  awhile. 
And  saw  the  treacherous  goddess  smile.  Swijl. 

Trea'cherously,  tr^tsh'^r-ils-1^.  adv. 
[from  treacherous.']  Faithlessly;  per- 
fidiously; by  treason;  by  dishonest  stra- 
tagem. 

Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannize  anew, 
And  him  Alectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.       Spenser. 
Thou  bast  slain 


The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry, 

And  treocfterousii/ hast  thou  vanqnish'd  him.  Shaksp. 

Let  others  freeze  with  angling  reeds, 
Or  treacherously  poor  fish  beset, 
With  strangling  snare,  or  winding  net.  Donne. 

I  treated,  trusted  you,  and  thought  you  mine; 
When,  in  requital  of  my  best  endeavours, 
You  treacherously  practised  to  undo  me, 
Seduc'd  ray  only  child,  and  stole  her.  Otway. 

They  bid  him  strike,  to  appease  the  ghost 
Of  his  poor  father  treacherously  lost.  Dryden 

Tre'achkr.jusness,  tretsh'dr-is-n^s."* 
n.  a.  [t\om  treacherous]  The  quality 
of  being  treacherous;  perfidiousness 

TRE'ACHERY,  tr^tsl.'^r-^.e**  n.  s.  [m'- 
chcrie,  Fr.]    Perfidy;  breach  of  faith. 

Tre'aohetor,  irdtsh'e-tdr.  >  n.  «.    [from 

Tre'achour,  trdish'iir.  3  (richer,  tri- 
cheur,  French.]  A  traitor;  one  who  be- 
trays; one  who  violates  his  faith  or  alle- 
giance.    Not  in  use. 

Good  Claudius  with  him  in  battle  fought, 
In  which  the  king  was  by  a  freachetour 
Disguised  slain.  Spenser. 

Where  may  that  treachour  then  be  found. 
Or  by  what  means  may  I  his  footing  tract?  Spenser. 

Tre'acle,  tri'kl.'^^y  4oe  „_  ,_  [triacle,  Fr. 
triackle,  Dutch;  theriaca,  Latin.] 

1.  A  medicine  made  up  of  many  ingre- 
dients. 

The  physician  that  has  observed  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  treacle,  without  knowing  the  nature  of 
each  of  the  sixty  odd  ingredients,  may  cure  many 
patients  with  it.  Boyle. 

Treacle  water  has  much  of  an  acid  in  it.  Floyer. 

2.  Molasses;  the  spume  of  sugar. 

To  Tread,  trW.^^*  v.  n.  pret.  trod;  part, 
pass,  trodden.  [_trudan,  Goth,  tjieban, 
Saxon;  treden,  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  set  the  foot. 

He  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip.  Shakspeare. 
Those  which  perfume  the  air  most,  being  trod- 
den upon  and  crushed,  are  burnet,  tvild  thyme, 
and  water  mint;  therefore  set  whole  alleys  of  them, 
to  have  the  pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread.  Bacon. 

Those  dropping  gums 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease.  Milt. 
Where'er  you  tread,  the  blushing  flow'rs  shall  rise. 

Pope. 

2.  To  trample;  to  set  the  feet  in  scorn  or 
malice. 

Thou 
Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street,  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm  Shakspeare. 

Thou  shalt  tread  upon  their  high  places. 

Deuteronomy. 

3.  To  walk  with  form  or  state. 

When  be  walks,  he  moves  like  an  engine. 
And  the  ground  shrinks  before  his  treading.  Shaksp. 
Ye  that  stately  tread,  or  lowly  creep.       Milton. 

4.  To  copulate  as  birds. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws; 
When  turtles  tread.  Shakspeare. 

What  distance  between  the  treading  or  coupling, 
and  the  laying  of  the  egg?  Bacon. 

They  bill,  they  tread;  Alcyone,  compress'd. 
Seven  days  sits  brooding  on  her  floating  nest,  Dryd. 
To  Tread,  tr^d.  v.  a. 

1.  To  walk  on;  to  feel  under  the  foot. 

Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
Or  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it!         Shaksp. 

He  dy'd  obedient  to  severest  law; 
Forbid  to  tread  the  promis'd  land  he  saw.      Prior. 

2.  To  press  under  the  foot. 

Tread  the  snuff  out  on  the  floor  to  prevent  stink- 
ing. Sicift. 
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3.  To  beat;  to  tract. 

Full  of  briars  is  this  working  world. 
— They  are  but  burs:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trod- 
den paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  To  walk  on  in  a  formal  or  stately  man- 
ner. 

Methought  she  trod  the  ground  with  greater  grace. 

Dryden, 

5.  To  crush  under  fool;  to  trample  in  con- 
tempt or  hatred. 

Through  thy  name  will  we  tread  them  under  that 
rise  against  us.  Psalms- 

Why  was  I  rais'd  the  meteor  of  the  world, 
Hung  in  the  skies,  and  blazing  as  I  travell'd, 
'Till  all  my  fires  were  spent;  and  then  cast  down- 
ward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Caesar?  Dryden- 

6.  To  put  in  action  by  the  feet. 

They  tread  their  wine-presses,  and  suffer  thirst. 

Job. 

7.  To  love  as  the  male  bird  the  female. 

He  feather'd  her  and  trod  her.  Dryden. 

Tread,  tr^d.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Footing;  step  with  the  foot. 

If  the  streets  were  pav'd  with  thine  eyes, 
Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 

Shakspedre. 
The  quaint  mazes  in  the  wanton  green. 
For  want  of  tread,  are  undistinguishable.     Milton. 

High  above  the  ground 
Their  march  was,  and  the  passive  air  upbcA'e 
Their  nimble  tread.  Milton. 

The  dancer  on  the  rope,  with  doubtful  tread, 
Gets  wherewithal  to  clothe  and  buy  him  bread. 

Dryden. 

How  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  with  cautious  tread, 

A  dish  of  tea,  like  milk-pail,  on  thy  head!     Swift. 

2.  Way;  track;  path. 

Cromwell  is  the  king's  secretary;  further, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  tread  for  more  preferment. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  cock's  part  in  the  egg. 
Tre'ader,   trSd'ilr.   n.  s.    [from   tread.] 

He  who  treads. 

The  treaders  shall  tread  out  no  wine  in  their 
presses.  Isaiah. 

Tre'adle,  tr^d'dl.*"^  n.s.  [from  tread.] 

1.  A  part  of  an  engine  on  which  the  feet 
act  to  put  it  in  motion. 

The  farther  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  reaches 
out  beyond  the  fore-side  of  the  lathe,  the  greater 
will  the  sweep  of  the  fore-end  of  the  treadle  be, 
and  consequently  the  more  revolutions  are  made 
at  one  tread.  Moxon. 

2.  The  sperm  of  the  cock. 

Whether  it  is  not  made  out  of  the  garm,  or  trea- 
dle of  the  egg,  seemeth  of  lesser  doubt.         Drown. 
At  each  end  of  the  egg  is  a  treadle,  formerly 
thought  to  be  the  cock's  sperm.  Derham. 

TRE'ASON,tr6'z'n."3  227 170  „.  ^.  ^trahi- 
son,  French.]  An  offence  committed 
against  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  the 
commonwealth. 

It  is  divided  into  high  treason  and  petit  treason. 
High  treason  is  an  offence  against  the  security  of 
the  commonwealth,  or  of  the  king's  majesty,  whe- 
ther by  imagination,  word,  or  deed;  as  to  compass 
or  imagine  treason,  or  the  death  of  the  prince,  or 
the  queen  consort,  or  his  son  and  heir  apparent; 
or  to  deflower  the  king's  wife,  or  his  eldest  daugh- 
ter «nmaiTied,  or  his  eldest  son's  wife;  or  levy  war 
against  the  king  in  his  realm,  or  to  adhere  to  his 
enemies  by  aiding  them;  or  to  counterfeit  the  king's 
great  seal,  privy  seal,  or  money:  or  knowingly  to 
bring  false  money  into  this  realm  counterfeited  like 
the  money  of  England,  and  to  utter  the  same;  or 
to  kill  the  king's  chancellor,  treasurer,  justice  of  the 
one  bench  or  of  the  other;  justices  in  eyre,  justices 
of  assize,  justices  of  oyer  and  terminer,  when  in 
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their  place  and  doing  their  duty;  or  ibrging  the 
king's  seal  niaiiuMl,  or  privy  signet;  or  diminishing 
or  impairing  the  current  money:  and  in  such  trea- 
son, a  man  forfeits  his  lands  and  goods  to  the  king; 
and  it  is  called  treason  paramount.  Petit  treason  is 
when  a  servant  kills  his  master,  a  wife  Ler  husband; 
a  clerk  secular  or  religious  kills  his  prelate:  this 
treason  gives  forfeiture  to  every  lord  within  his  own 
(be:  both  treasons  are  capital.  Cowell. 

Ue  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us. 

Shakspeare. 
Man  disobeying, 
Disloyal  breaUs  his  fealty,  and  sins 
Against  the  liigh  supremacy  of  heaven: 
To  expiate  his  treason  hath  nought  left         Milton. 
This  being  a  (reason  against  God,  by  a  commerce 
with  his  enemy.  Holyday. 

Athaliah  cried,  Treason,  treason.  2  Kings. 

Tre'asonable,  ir^'z'n-a-bl.  ?     adj.  [from 
Tre'asonous,  tri'zVi-iis.       $      trcanon.'] 
Having  the  nature  or  guilt  of  treason. 
Treasonous  is  out  of  use. 

Him  by  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July 
I  know  to  be  corrupt  and  treasonoxis.      Shakspeare. 

Aguiiist  th'  undivulg'd  pretence  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice.  Shakspeare. 

Most  men's  heads  had  been  intoxicated  with  im- 
aginations of  plots  and  treasonable  practices. 

Clarendon. 
Were  it  a  draught  for  Juno  when  she  banquets, 
I  would  not  taste  thy  treasonous  offer.  Milton. 

A  credit  to  run  ten  millions  in  debt  without  par- 
liamentary security  is  dangerous,  illegal,  and  per- 
haps treasonable.  Swift. 
TRE'ASURE,  tr^zh'ure.4«2  n.  s.  yresor, 
Fr.  e/ie.'.aurus,  Lat.]  Wealth  hoarded; 
riches  accutnulated. 

An  inveiitoiy,  importing 
The  several  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure, 
Rich  stuffs.  Shakspeare. 

He  used  his  laws  as  well  for  collecting  of  trea- 
sure, as  for  correcting  of  manners.  Bacon. 
Gold  is  treasure  as  well  as  silver,  because  not  de- 
caying, and  never  sinking  much  in  value.       Locke. 

To  Tre'asure,  tr^zh'ure.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]    To  hoard;  to  reposit;  to  lay  up. 
After  thy  hardness  and  impenitent  heart,  thou 
treasurest  up  unto  thyself  wrath  against  the  day  of 
wrath.  Romans. 

Practical  principles  are  treasured  up  in  man's 
mind,  that,  like  the  candle  of  the  Lord  in  the  heart 
of  every  man,  discovers  what  he  is  to  do,  and  what 
to  avoid.  South. 

No:  my  remembrance  treasures  honest  thoughts, 
And  holds  not  things  like  thee;  I  scorn  thy  friend- 
ship. Rowe. 
Some  thought  it  mounted  to  the  lunar  sphere, 
Since  all  things  lost  on  earth  are  treasured  there. 

Pope. 
Tre'asurehouse,  tr^zh'ure-hofise.  n.  s. 
[treasure    and    house.']      Place  where 
hoarded  riches  are  kept. 

Let  there  be  any  grief  or  disease  incident  to  the 
soul  of  men,  for  which  there  is  not  in  this  treasure- 
hovae  a  present  comfortable  remedy  to  be  found. 

Hooker. 
Thou  silver  treasurehouse, 
Tell  me  once  more,  what  title  dost  thou  bear? 

Shakspeare. 
Gather  together  into  your  spirit,  and  its  treasure- 
htnise  the  memory,  not  only  all  the  promises  of  God, 
but  also  the  former  senses  of  the  divine  favours. 

Taylor. 

Tre'asurer,    tr^zh'vl-rtir.    n.   s.    [from 

treasure;  tresorier,  French.]    One  who 

has  care  of  money;  one  who  has  charge 

of  treasure. 

This  is  my  treasurer,  let  him  speak 
That  1  have  reserv'd  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Before  the  invention  of  laws,  private  affections 
in  snpreme  rulers  umde  tbeir  own  fancies  both  Aeir 


treasurers  and  hangmen,  weighing  in  this  balance 
good  and  evil.  Raleigh. 

Trea'surership,  tr^zh'u-rtjr-ship.  n.  s. 
[from  treasurer.]  Office  or  dignity  of 
treasurer. 

He  preferred  a  base  fellow,  who  was  a  suitor  for 
the  treasurer  ship,  before  the  most  worthy.  Hakttoill. 
Tre'asuhy,  tr^zh'ii-re.  n.  s.  [from  trea- 
sure; tresorerie,  French.] 

1 .  A  place  in  which  riches  are  accumu- 
lated. 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft.  Shakspeare. 

Ulysses'  goods.    A  very  treasurie 
Of  brass,  and  gold,  and  Steele  of  curious  frame. 

Chapman. 
He  had  a  purpose  to  furnish  a  fair  case  in  that 
university  with  choice  collections  from  all  parts, 
like  that  famous  treasury  of  knowledge  at  Oxford. 

Wolton. 
The  state  of  the  treasury  the  king  best  knows. 

Temple. 

Physicians,   by  treasuries  of  just  observations, 

grow  to  skill  in  the  art  of  healing.  Watts. 

2.  It  is  used  by   Shaksfieare  for  treasure. 

And  make  his  chronicle  as  rich  with  prize, 
As  is  the  ouzy  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries.  Shaks. 

Thy  sumptuous  buildings 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  publick  treasury.    Shakspeare. 

To  Treat,  trfete.'''''  v.  a.  [^traiter,  French; 
tracto^  Latin.] 

1.  To  negotiate;  to  settle. 

To  treat  the  peace,  a  hundred  senators 
Shall  be  commissioned.  Dryden, 

2.  [^tracto,  Latin.]  To  discourse  on. 

3.  To  use  in  any  manner,  good  or  bad. 
He  treated  his  prisoner  with  great  harshness. 

Spectator. 
Since  living  virtue  is  with  envy  curs'd. 
And  the  best  men  are  treated  like  the  worst; 
Do  thou,  just  goddess,  call  our  merits  forth. 
And  give  each  deed  th'  exact,  intrinsick  worth. 

Pope. 

4.  To  handle;  to  manage;  to  carry  on. 
Zeuxis  and  Polygnotus  treated  their  subjects  in 

their  pictures,  as  Homer  did  in  his  poetry.  Dryden. 

5.  To  entertain  without  expense  to  the 
guest. 

To  Treat,  trite,  v.  n.  [traiter^  French; 
r  jiahcian,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  discourse;  to  make  discussions. 

Of  love  they  treat  till  th'  ev'ning  star  appear'd. 

Milton. 
Absence,  what  the  poets  call  death  in  love,  has 
given  occasion  to  beaatiful  complaints  in  those  au- 
thors who  have  treated  of  this  passion  in  verse. 

i^ddison. 

2.  To  practise  negotiation. 

The  king  treated  with  them.  2  Maccabees. 

3.  To  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 

You,  master  Dean,  frequent  the  great, 
Inform  us,  will  the  emp'ror  treat?  Sicift. 

4.  To  make  gratuitous  entertainments. 

If  we  do  not  please,  at  least  we  treat.        Prior. 
Treat,  trdte.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  An  entertainment  given. 

This  is  the  ceremony  of  my  fate: 
A  parting  treat,  and  I'm  to  die  in  state.      Dryden. 

He  pretends  a  great  concern  for  his  country,  and 
insight  mto  matters:  now  such  professions,  when 
recommended  by  a  treat,  dispose  an  audience  to 
hear  reason.  Collier. 

What  tender  maid  but  must  a  victim  fall 
For  one  man's  treat,  but  for  another's  ball?    Pope. 

2.  Something  given  at  an  enteitainment. 

Dry  figs  and  grapes,  and  wrinkled  dates  were  set, 
la  canisters  t'  eolajrge  the  little  treat.         Dryden. 


The  king  of  gods  revolving  in  hii  mind 
Lycaon's  guilt  and  bis  inhuman  treat.  Dryden. 

Tre'atable,  tr6'ta-bl.*"»   adj.   {jraitablCf 
Fr.]  Moderate;  not  violent. 

A  virtuous  mind  should  ralbor  wish  to  depart  thi» 
world  with  a  kind  of  treatable  dissolution  than  bt 
suddenly  cut  off  in  a  moment,  rather  to  be  taken 
than  snatched  away.  Hooker. 

The  heats  or  the  colds  of  seasoni  are  less  treat* 
able  than  with  us.  Temple. 

Tre'atise,  tr4'tiz."o  2^'  n.  s.  Itractatus, 
Latin.]  Discourse;  written  tractate. 

The  time  has  been,  my  fell  of  hair 
Would  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouze  and  stir 
As  life  were  in  't.  Shakspeare. 

Besides  the  rules  given  in  this  treatise  to  make  a 
perfect  judgment  of  good  pictures,  there  is  required 
a  long  conversation  with  the  best  pieces.  Dryden, 
Tre'atment,  trilc'mint.  n.  s.  [traitement, 
Fr.]  Usage;  manner  of  using,  good  or 
bad. 

Scarce  an  humour  or  character  which  tbey  have 

not  used;  all  comes  wasted  to  us;  and  were  they  to 

entertain  this  age,  they  could  not  now  make  such 

plenteous  treatment.  Dryden. 

Accept  such  treatment  as  a  swain  affords.    Pope. 

Tre'aty,  tr6't6.227  n.  s.  [traite,  French.] 

1.  Negotiation;  act  of  treating. 

She  began  a  treaty  to  procure. 
And  stablish  terms  betwixt  both  their  requests. 

Spenser, 
He  casts  by  treaty  and  by  trains 
Her  to  persuade.  Spenser. 

2.  A  compact  of  accommodation  relating 
to  publick  affairs. 

A  peace  was  concluded,  being  rather  a  bargait 
than  a  treaty.  Bacon. 

Echion  then 
Lets  fall  the  guiltless  weapon  from  his  hand, 
And  with  the  rest  a  peaceful  treaty  makes.   .Sddis. 

3.  [for  entreaty.]    Supplication;  petition; 
solicitation. 

I  i^st 
To  the  young  man  siM  humble  treaties,  dog, 
And  palter  in  the  shift  of  lowness.         Shakspeare. 
Tre'ble,  trib'bl.  adj.   {jrifile^  Fr.  tntiluty 
trifilex.,  Latin.] 

1.  Threefold;  triple. 

Some  I  see. 
That  twofold  balls  and  trehU  sceptres  carry.  SAolfci. 

Who  can 
His  head's  huge  doorsunlock,  whose  jaws  with  great 
And  dreadful  teeth  in  trehle  ranks  are  set?  Sandi/i. 

All  his  malice  serv'd  but  to  bring  forth 
Infinite  goodness,  grace,  and  mercy  shewn 
On  man  by  him  seduc'd;  but  on  himself 
Trehle  confusion,  wrath,  and  vengeance  pourM. 

Jtfitton. 

A  lofty  tow'r,  and  strong  on  ev'ry  side 
With  trehle  walls.  Dryden. 

The  pious  Trojan  then  his  jav'lin  sent. 
The  shield  gave  way;  through  tre6fe  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass.  Dryden. 

2.  Sl)arp  of  sound.  A  musical  term. 

The  sharper  or  quicker  percussion  of  air  causetk 
the  more  <re6te  sound,  and  the  lower  or  heavier  the 
base  sound.  Bacon. 

To  Tre'ble,  trib'bl.  v.  a.  [from  the  adj. 
tri/ilico,  Latin;  trifiler^  French.]  To 
multiply  by  three;  to  make  thrice  as 
much. 

She  conceiv'd,  and  trehling  the  due  time, 
Brought  forth  this  monstrous  mass.  Spenser. 

I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish, 
To  wish  myself  much  better;  yet  for  you, 
1  would  be  trfhled  twenty  times  myself, 
A  thousand  times  more  fair.  Shakspeare. 

Aquarius  shines  with  feebler  rays. 
Four  years  be  trebles,  and  doubles  six  score  days. 

CVeicA^ 
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To  Tre'ble,  trSb'bl.  v.n.  Tobecome  three- 
fold. 

Whoever  annually  runs  out,  as  the  debt  doubles 
and  trtbks  upon  him,  so  doth  his  inability  to  pay  it. 

SxFijU 

Tre'ble,  neb'bl.  n.  s.  A  sharp  souiid. 

The  treble  cutteth  the  air  so  sharp,  as  it  returueth 

too  swift  tu  make  the  sound  equal;  and  therefore 

a  mean  or  tenor  is  the  sweetest.  Bacon. 

The  lute  still  trembles  underneath  thy  nail: 
At  thy  well  sharpen'd  thumb,  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  trthUs  squeak  for  fear,  the  bases  roar.    Dryd. 

Tre'bleness,  tr^b'bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  tre- 
ble.'] The  state  of  being  treble. 

The  just  proportion  of  the  air  percussed  towards 
the  baseness  or  trthleness  of  tones,  is  a  great  secret 
in  sounds.  Eacon. 

Tre'bly,  trSb'bl^.  adv.  [from  treble.'] 
Thrice  told;  in  threefold  number  or 
quantity. 

His  jav'lin  sent, 
The  shield  gave  way;  through  treble  plates  it  went 
Of  solid  brass,  of  linnen  trebly  roli'd.  Di-yden. 

The  seed  being  so  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  several  species,  it  is  in  some  doubly  and  tre- 
bly defended.  Ray. 

TREE,  tr^^.  n.  *.  [fnf,  Islandick;  tree, 
Danish.J 

1.  A  large  vegetable,rising  with  one  woody 
stem  to  a  considerable  height. 

Trees  and  shrubs,  of  our  native  growth  in  En- 
gland, are  thus  distinguished  by  Ray.  Such  as  have 
their  flowers  disjointed  and  remote  from  the  fruit; 
and  these  are,  1.  Nuciferous  ones;  as,  the  walnut 
tree,  the  hazel  nut  tree,  the  beech,  the  chesnut,  and 
the  common  oak.  2.  Coniferous  ones;  of  this  kind 
are  the  Scotch  firs,  male  and  female;  the  pine,  the 
common  alder  tree,  and  the  birch  tree.  3.  Bacci- 
ferous;  as,  the  juniper  and  yew  trees.  4.  Lanige- 
rous  ones;  as,  the  black,  white,  and  trembling  pop- 
lar, willows,  and  osiers  of  all  kinds.  6.  Such  as 
bear  their  seeds,  having  an  imperfect  flower,  in  leafy 
membranes;  as,  the  horse  bean.  6.  Such  as  have 
their  fruits  and  flowers  contiguous;  of  these  some 
are  pomiferous ;  as,  apples  and  pears:  and  some  bac- 
ciferous;  as,  the  sorb  or  service  tree,  the  white  or 
hawthorn,  the  wild  rose,  sweet  brier,  currants,  the 
great  bilberi7  bush,  honeysuckle,  ivy.  Pruniferous 
ones,  whose  fruit  is  pretty  large  and  soft,  with  a 
stone  in  the  middle;  as,  the  black  thorn  or  sloe  tree, 
the  black  and  white  bullace  tree,  the  black  cherry, 
Sfc.  Bacciferous  ones;  as,  the  strawberry  tree  in 
the  west  of  Ireland,  misletoe,  water  elder,  large 
laurel,  the  viburnum  or  wayfaring  tree,  the  dog 
berry  tree,  the  sea  black  thorn,  the  beriy-bearing 
elder,  the  privet  berberry,  common  elder,  the  holly, 
the  buckthom,  the  berry-bearing  heath,  the  bram- 
ble, and  spindle  ti'ee  or  prickwood.  Such  as  have 
their  fruit  dry  when  ripe;  as,  the  bladder  nut  tree, 
the  box  tree,  the  common  elm  and  ash,  the  maple, 
the  gaule  or  sweet  willow,  common  heath,  broom, 
dyers  wood,  furze  or  gorse,  the  lime  tree,  8fc. 

Miller. 

Sometimes  we  see  a  cloud  that's  dragonish, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon  't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air.  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  bid  the  tree  unfix  his  earth-bound  root. 

Shakspeare. 

It  is  pleasant  to  look  upon  a  tree  in  summer,  co- 
Tcred  with  green  leaves,  decked  with  blossoms,  or 
laden  with  fruit,  and  casting  a  pleasant  shade:  but 
to  consider  how  this  tree  sprang  from  a  little  seed, 
how  nature  shaped  and  fed  it  till  it  came  to  this 
greatness,  is  a  more  rational  pleasure.         Burnet. 

Trees  shoot  up  in  one  great  stem,  and  at  a  good 
distance  from  the  earth  spread  into  branches;  thus 
gooseberries  are  shrubs,  and  oaks  are  trees.  Locke. 

2.  Any  thing  branched  out. 

Vain  are  their  hopes  who  fancy  to  inherit, 
Bj  trtea  of  pedigrees,  or  fame  or  merit; 
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Though  plodding  heralds  through  each  branch  majr 

trace 
Old  captains  and  dictators  of  their  race.     Dryden. 

Tree  germander,  tr^d'j^r-man'dir.  n.  a. 

A  plant. 
Tree  of  life,  tre^'ov-life.  n.  s.  [^lignum 

vita,  Lat.]    An  evergreen:  the  wood  is 

esteemed  by  turners.  Miller. 

Tree  primrose,  tr^6'prim-r6ze.  n.  s.  A 

plant. 
Treen,  tr^^n.  The  old  plural  of  tree. 
Well  run  greenhood,  got  between 

Under  the  sand-bag  he  was  seen; 

Lowting  low  like  a  for'sler  green, 

He  knows  his  tackle  and  his  treen.        Ben  Jonson. 

TREEN,tr^^n.  adj.  Wooden;  made  of  wood* 
Obsolete. 

Sir  Thomas  Rookesby  being  controlled  for  first 
suffering  himself  to  be  served  in  treen  cups,  an- 
swered. These  homely  cups  pay  truly  for  that  they 
contain:  I  had  rather  drink  out  of  treen,  and  pay 
gold  and  silver,  than  drink  out  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  make  wooden  payments.  Camden. 

Tre'foil,  trd'foil.  n.  s.  \jrifolium,  Latin.] 
A  plant.  Miller. 

Hope,  by  the  ancients,  was  drawn  in  the  form  of 
a  sweet  and  beautiful  child  standing  upon  tiptoes, 
and  a  trefoil  or  three-leaved  grass  in  her  hand. 

Peacham. 
Some  sow  trefoil  or  rye-grass  with  their  clover. 

Mortimer. 
TRE'ILLAGE,  tr^'lidje.  n.  s.  [French.] 
A  contexture  of  pales  to  support  es- 
palliers,  making  a  distinct  inclosure  of 
any  part  of  a  garden.  Trevoux. 

There  ai-e  as  many  kinds  of  gardening  as  of  poe- 
try: makers  of  flower-gardens  are  epigi-ammatists 
and  sonneteers;  contrivers  of  bowers,  grottos,  /r«til- 
lages,  and  cascades,  are  romance  writers.  Spectator. 
TRE'LLIS,  trSnis.  n.  s.  [French.]  A 
structure  of  iron,  wood,  or  osier,  the 
parts  crossing  each  other  like  a  lattice. 

Trevoujc. 
To  Tre'mble,  trdm'bl.'*"^  v.  n.  [^trembler, 
Fr.  tremo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  shake  as  with  fear  or  cold;  to  shiv- 
er; to  quake;  to  shudder. 

My  compassionate  h^art 
Will  not  permit  my  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing,  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise.  Sbaksp. 

God's  name 
And  power  thou  tremblest  at.  Shakspeare. 

Shew  your  slaves  how  cholerlck  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.  Shakspeare. 

When  he  heard  the  king,  he  fell  into  such  a 
trembling  that  he  could  hardly  speak.     Clarendon. 

Frighted  Turnus  trembled  as  he  spoke.    Dryden. 

He  shook  the  sacred  honours  of  his  head. 
With  terror  trembled  heav'n's  subsiding  hill. 
And  from  his  shaken  curls  ambrosial  dews  distil. 

Dryden, 

Ye  pow'rs,  revenge  your  violated  altars, 
That  they  who  with  unhallow'd  hands  approach 
May  tremble.  jjo„,g. 

2.  To  quiver;  to  totter. 

Sinai's  grey  top  shall  tretMe.  Milton. 

We  cannot  imagine  a  mass  of  water  to  have  stood 
upon  the  middle  of  the  earth  like  one  great  drop, 
or  a  tre»n6/in^  jelly,  and  all  the  places  about  it  dry. 

Burnet. 

3.  To  quaver;  to  shake  as  a  sound. 

Winds  make  a  noise  unequally,  and  sometimes, 
when  vehement,  tremble  at  the  height  of  their  blast. 

Bacon. 
Tre  mblingly,  tr^m'bling-1^.  adv.  [from 
trembling.']  So  as  to  shake  or  quiver. 

Tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropt,  Shakspeare. 
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Say,  what  the  use,  were  finer  opticks  giv'n, 
T'  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprehend  the  heav'n: 
Or  touch,  if  tremblingly  alive  all  o'er. 
To  smart  and  agonize  at  ev'ry  pore?  Pope. 

Treme'ndous,  tr^-m^n'd(is.  adj.  [tremen- 
dus,  Latin.]  Dreadful;  horrible;  aston- 
ishingly terrible. 

There  stands  an  altar  where  the  priest  celebrates 
some  mysteries  sacred  and  tremendious.         Taller. 

In  that  portal  should  the  chief  appear, 
Each  hand  tremendous  with  a  brazen  spear.    Pope. 
Tre'mour,  tr^'milr.^^*  n.  a.  {^tremor,  Lat.] 

1 .  The  state  of  trembling. 

He  fell  into  an  universal  fretn(mr  of  all  his  joints, 
that  when  going  his  legs  trembled  under  him. 

Harvey. 

By  its  styptick  and  stimulating  quality  it  affects 
the  nerves,  occasioning  tremours.  Jirbuthnot. 

2.  Quivering  or  vibratory  motion. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 
telescopes  which  have  large  apertures:  for  the  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the  ap- 
erture tremble  each  of  them,apart,  and  by  means  of 
their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary  tremours,  fall 
at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  different  points  in 
the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Mwton. 

Tre'mulous,  tr^m'u-lAs.3i*  adj.  [tremu- 
lus,  Latin.] 

1 .  Trembling;Tearful. 

The  tender  tremulous  christian  is  easily  distract- 
ed and  amazed  by  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Quiverinjg;  vibratory. 

He  owned  to  have  some  kind  of  little  discompo- 
sure in  the  choice  of  things  perfectly  indifferent; 
for  where  there  is  nothing  to  determine  him,  the 
balance  by  hanging  even  became  tremulous.  Fell. 
Breath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 
impresses  a  swift  tremulous  motion  in  the  lips, 
tongue,  or  palate,  which  breath  passing  smooth  does 
not.  Holder. 

As  thus  th'  effulgence  tremulous  I  drink, 
The  lambent  lightnings  shoot  across  the  sky. 

Thomson. 
Tre'mulousness,    trdm'u-lils-n^s.    n.    a. 
[from   tremuloua.]     The  state  of  quiv- 
ering. 
Tren,  tr^n.  n.  s.  A  fish  spear.        Mnaiv. 
To  Trench,  tr^nsh.  v.  a.  [tranchcrj  Fr.] 

1.  To  cut. 

Safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trenched  gashes  on  his  head.    Shaksp. 

This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form.  Shaksp. 

2.  To  cut  or  dig  into  pits  or  ditches. 

Trench  the  ground,  and  make  it  ready  for  the 
spring-  Evelyn. 

First  draw  thy  faulchion,  and  on  ev'ry  side 
Trench  the  black  earth  a  cubit  long  and  wide.  Pope. 

The  trenching  plough  or  coulter  is  useful  in  pas- 
ture-ground, to  cut  out  the  sides  of  trenches  or 
drains.  Mortimer. 

3.  To  fortify  by  earth  thrown  up. 
Pioneers  with  spades  and  pickax  arm'd, 

Forerun  the  royal  camp  to  trench  a  field.      Milton. 
Trench,  trensh.  n,  a.  \_tranchey  Fr.] 

1 .  A  pit  or  ditch. 

On  that  coast  build. 
And  with  a  trench  enclose  the  fruitful  field.    Dryd. 
When  you  have  got  your  water  up  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  land,  make  a  small  trench  to  carry  some 
of  the  water  in,  keeping  it  always  upon  a  level. 

Mortimer. 

2.  Earth  thrown  up  to  defend  soldiers  in 
their  approach  to  a  town,  or  to  guard  a 
camp. 

The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued  forth 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle; 
I  saw  our  party  to  the  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away.  Skdcspeart 
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WiWi&tn  carries  on  the  trench, 
Til!  both  the  towa  and  castle  yield.  Prior, 

Tbf/nohant,  ir^n'shSnt.  adj.  {trenchant^ 
Fr.]  Cutting;  sharp. 

He  fiercely  took  the  trenchant  blade  in  hand, 
With  which  he  struck  so  furious  and  so  fell, 
That  nothing  seem'd  the  puissance  could  withstand. 

Spenser. 
Against  a  vanquish'd  foe,  their  swords 
Were  sharp  and  ti enchant,  not  their  words. 

Hudibras. 

TRE'NOHERjtr^n'shir.8^  n.s.  \ivovn  trench; 
trenchoir,  French.]] 

1.  A  piece  of  wood  on  which  meat  is  cut 
at  table. 

No  more 
I'll  scrape  trencher,  nor  wash  dish.         Shakspeare. 

My  estate  deserves  an  heir  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher.  Shakspeare. 

When  we  find  our  dogs,  we  set  the  dish  or  trench- 
er on  the  ground.  More. 

Their  homely  fare  dispatch 'd;  the  hungry  band 
Invade  their  trenchers  next,  and  soon  devour.  Dryd. 

Many  a  child  may  have  the  idea  of  a  square 
trencher,  or  round  plate,  before  he  has  any  idea  of 
infinite.  Locke. 

2.  The  table. 

How  often  hast  thou, 
Fed  from  ray  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board 
When  1  have  feasted!  Shakspeare. 

3.  Food;  pleasures  of  the  table. 

It  could  be  no  ordinary  declension  of  nature  that 
could  bring  some  men,  after  an  ingenuous  educa- 
tion, to  place  their  summum  bonum  upon  their 
trenchers,  and  their  utmost  felicity  in  wine.  South. 
Tre'ncherfly,  tr^n'shilr-fli.  n.  s.  ^trench- 
er  and  Jly.']  One  that  haunts  tables;  a 
parasite. 

He  found  all  people  came  to  him  promiscuously, 

and  he  tried  which  of  them  were  friends,  and  which 

only  treneherfiies  and  spungers.  VEstrange. 

Tre'ncherman,    tr^n'shilr-man.«*    n.    s. 

\jrencher  and  man.~\ 

1.  A  cook.  Obsolete. 

Palladius  assured  him,  that  he  had  already  been 
more  fed  to  his  liking  than  he  could  be  by  tlip  skil- 
fuUest  trenchermen  of  Media.  Sidney. 

2.  A  feeder;  an  eater. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  eat 
it:  he's  a  very  valiant  trencherman;  he  hath  an  ex- 
cellent stomacji.  Shakspeare. 
Tre'nchermate;  tr^n'shi\r-mite.  n.  s. 
[trencher  and  mate.']  A  table  compan- 
ion; a  parasite. 

Because  that  judicious  learning  of  the  ancient 
sages  doth  not  in  this  case  serve  the  turn,  these 
trenchermates  frame  to  themselves  a  way  more  plea- 
sant; a  new  method  they  have  of  turning  things 
that  are  serious  into  mockery,  an  art  of  contradic- 
tion by  way  of  scorn.  Hooker. 
To  Trend,  trend,  v.  n.  To  tend;  to  lie  in 
any  particular  direction.  It  seems  a  cor- 
ruption oi  tend. 

The  scouts  to  several  parts  divide  their  way, 
To  learn  the  natives  names,  their  towns,  explore 
The  coasts  and  trendings  of  the  crooked  shore. 

Dryden. 
Tre'ndle,    tren'dl.*««    n.    s.  [cpenbel, 
Sax.]    Any  thing  turned  round.    Now 
improperly  written  trundle. 
Tre'ntals,  tren'talz.  n.  s.  Itrente,  Fr.] 
Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses, 
to  the  tale  of  thirty,  said  on  the  same  account,  ac- 
cording to  a  certain  order  instituted  by  St.  Gre- 
gory, -^y'^- 
Trepa'n,  tr^-pan'.  n.  s.  [trefian,  Fr.] 
1.  An  instrument  by  which  chirurgeons 
cut  out  round  pieces  of  the  skull. 
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S.  A  snare;  a  stratagem  by  which  any  one  ITre'spasi,  tris'pus.  n.  s.  [treajiasy  Fr.] 
is  ensnared.  [Of  this  signification  SA:??.-  |l .  Transgression;  offence 
for  the  reason,   that 


ner  assigns  lor  tne  reason,  mat  some 
English  shipsin  queen  Elizabeth's  reign 
being  invited,  with  great  show  of  friend- 
ship, into  Trafiani.,  a  part  of  Sicily,  were 
there  detained.] 

But  what  a  thoughtless  animal  is  man, 
How  very  active  in  his  own  trepan!      Roscommon. 
Can  there  be  any  thing  of  friendship  in  snares, 
hooks  and  ttepans?  South. 

During  (he  commotion  of  the  blood  and  spirits, 
in  which  passion  consists,  whatsoevei  is  otfeied  to 
the  imagination  in  favour  of  it,  teniLs  only  to  de- 
ceive the  reason:  it  is  indeed  a  real  trypan  upon  it, 
feeding  it  with  colours  and  appearances  instead  of 
aiguments.  South. 

To  TREPA'Njtr^-pan.'t'.  a.  [from  the  noun; 
tre/ian-ery  French.] 

1 .  To  perforate  with  the  trepan. 

A  putrid  matter  flowed  forth  her  nostrils,  of  the 
same  smell  with  that  in  trepanning  the  bone. 

Wiseman. 
Few  recovered  of  those  that  were  trepanned. 

Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  catch;  to  ensnare. 

They  trepanned  the  state,  and  fac'd  it  down 
Wi(h  plots  and  projects  of  our  own.  Hudibras. 

Those  are  but  trepanned  who  are  called  to  govern, 
being  invested  with  authority  but  bereaved  of  power, 
whirb  is  nothing  else  but  to  mock  and  betray  tliem 
into  a  splendid  and  magisterial  way  of  being  ridicu- 
lous. South. 

Trephi'ne,  tr^-f  ine'.  n.  s.  A  small  tre- 
pan; a  smaller  instrument  of  perforation 
managed  by  one  hand. 

I  shewed  a  trepan  and  trephine,  and  gave  them 
liberty  to  try  both  upon  a  skull.  fViseman. 

Trepida'tion,  tr^p-6-d4'shiin.  n.  s.  [tre- 
/lidatio^  Latin.] 

1.  The  state  of  trembling,  or  quivering. 

The  -bow  tortureth  the  string  continually,  and 
holdeth  it  in  continual  trepidation.  Bacon. 

All  objects  of  the  senses  which  are  very  offensive, 
cause  the  spirit,  to  retire;  upon  which  the  parts,  in 
some  degree,  are  destitute;  and  so  there  is  induced 
in  them  a  trepidation  and  horror.  Bacon. 

Moving  of  th'  earth  brings  harms  and  fears, 
Men  reckon  what  it  did  and  meant; 

But  trepidation  of  the  spheres. 
Though  greater  far,  is  innocent.  Donne. 

They  pass  the  planets  sev'n,  and  pass  the  fix'd, 
And  that  crystalline  sphere  whose  balance  weighs 
The  trepidation  talk'd,  and  that  first  mov'd.  Milton. 

2.  State  of  terrour. 

Because  the  whole  kingdom  stood  in  a  zealous 
trepidation  of  the  absence  of  such  a  prince,  1  have 
been  the  more  desirous  to  research  the  several  pas- 
sages of  the  journey.  Wotton. 

His  first  action  of  note  was  in  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto;  where  the  success  of  that  great  day,  in  such 
trepidation  of  the  state,  made  every  man  meritori- 
ous. Wotton. 

3.  Hurry;  confused  haste. 

To  Tre'spass,  trSs'pas.  v,  n.  [tre-sfiasser, 
French.] 

1.  To  transgress;  to  offend. 

If  they  shall  confess  their  trespass  which  they 
trespassed  against  me,  I  will  remember  my  covenant. 

Leviticus. 

They  not  only  contradict  the  general  design  and 
particular  expresses  of  the  gospel,  but  trespass 
against  all  logick.  Jiforris. 

2.  To  enter  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

Their  morals  and  oeconomy 
Most  perfectly  they  made  agree : 
Each  virtue  kept  its  proper  bound. 
Nor  trespass''d  on  the  other's  ground.  Prior. 


Your  purpos'd  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basetl  antl  the  meanest  wretches 
For  pilf'iings,  and  most  common  trespass, 
Are  puuish'd  with.  Shaksptwft. 

Will  God  incense  his  ire 
For  such  a  petty  trespass')  Milton. 

2.  Unlawful  entrance  on  another's  ground. 
Tre'spasser,    tr^s'pds-siir.    n.    s.   [from 
tresfiass.] 

1 .  An  offender;  a  transgressor. 

2.  One  who  enters  unlawfully  on  another's 
ground. 

If  1  come  upon  another's  ground  without  his  li- 
cence,  or  the  licence  of  the  law,  1  am  a  trespasser, 
for  which  the  owner  may  have  an  action  of  trespass 
against  me.  Walton. 

Tre'ssed,  tr^s's^d.  adj.  [from  tresse,  Fr.] 
Kuoited  or  curled. 

Nor  this  nor  that  so  much  doth  make  me  mourn, 
But  for  the  lad,  whom  long  I  lov'd  so  dear, 

Now  loves  a  lass  that  all  his  love  doth  scorn, 
He  plunged  in  pain  his  tressed  locks  doth  tear. 

Spenser. 
Tre'sses,  tr^s'siz.^"  n.  *,  without  a  singu- 
lar,   [tresse,   Fr.   treccia,   Italian.]     A 
knot  or  curl  of  hair. 
Hung  be  the  heav'ns  with  black,  yield  day  t» 
night!  ' 

Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky  I  Shakspeare. 

Her  swelling  breast 
Naked,  met  his  under  the  flowing  gold 
Of  her  loose  tresses  hid.  Milton, 

Adam  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland  to  adorn 
Her  tresses,  and  her  rural  labours  rrown.     Milton, 

Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  rare  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.         Pope. 
Then  cease,  bright  nymph!  to  mourn  the  ravish'd 
hair, 
Which  adds  new  glory  to  the  shining  sphere! 
Not  all  the  tresses  that  fair  hair  can  boast 
Shall  draw  such  envy  as  the  lock  you  lost.      Pope: 
Tre'stle,  tr^s'sl.*"  n.  s.  [tresteau,  Fr.) 

1 .  The  frame  of  a  table. 

2.  A  moveable  form  by  which  any  thing 
is  supported. 

Tret,  tret.  n.  s.  [probably  from  tritus, 
Latin.]  An  allowance  made  by  mer- 
chants to  retailers,  which  is  four  pounds 
in  every  hundred  weight,  and  four 
pounds  for  waste  or  refuse  of  a  commo- 
dity. Bailey. 

Tre'things,  tr^'Mingz.  n.  *.  [trethingi, 
low  Latin,  from  trethu,  Welsh,  to  tax] 
Taxes;  imposts. 

Tre'vet,  tr^v'it.as  n.  s.  [ftpiepet,  Sax. 
trefiied,  Fr.]  Any  thing  that  stands  on 
three  legs:  as,  a  stool. 

Trey,  tr^.  n.  a.  [tres,  Lat.  /row,  Fr.]    A 
three  at  cards. 
White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with  thee. 

Honey,  milk,  and  sugar;  there  is  three. 

Nay    then,   two  treys;  metheglin,  wort,  and 

malmsey.  Shaksptari. 

Tri'aele,  tri'a-bl.**'*  adj.  [from  try.] 

1 .  Possible  to  be  experimented;  capable 
of  trial. 

For  the  more  easy  understanding  of  flic  experi- 
ments triable  by  our  engine,  I  insinuated  thai  no- 
tion, by  which  all  of  them  will  prove  explicable. 

2.  Such  as  may  be  judicially  examined. 

No  one  should  be  admitted  to  a  bishop's  cha»- 
cellorship  without  good  knowledge  ia  the  cml  ao^ 
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c&non  laws,  since  divers  causes  tritAle  in  the  spi- 
ritual court  are  of  weight.  ^yliffe. 
Tri'ad,  tii  ad.*^  n.  s.  [^triaa,  Latin;  triade, 

Fr]  Til  tee  united. 
Tri'al,  tri'ai.^8  „_  g,  [from  try.'] 
I.  Test;  examination. 

With  trial  fire  touch  me  his  finger  end; 
If  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  back  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain;  but  if  be  start, 
It  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart.        Shakspeare. 
9.  Experiment;  act  of  examining  by  ex- 
perience. 

I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance. 
Whose  trial  shall  belter  publish  his  commendation. 

Shakspeare. 

Skilful  gardeners  make  trial  of  the  seeds  by  put- 

.   ting  them  into  water  gently  boiled;  and  if  good, 

they  will  sprout  within  half  an  hour.  Bacon. 

There  is  a  mixed  kind  of  evidence  relating  both 

to  the  senses  and  understanding,  depending  upon  our 

own  observation  and  repeated  trials  of  the  issues 

and  events  of  actions  or  things,  called  experience. 

Wilkins. 

d.  Experience;  experimental  knowledge. 

Others  had  trial  of  cruel  mockings  and  scourg- 

»ngs-  Hebrews. 

4.  Judicial  examination. 

Trial  is  used  in  law  for  the  examination  of  all 
causes,  civil  or  criminal,  according  to  the  laws  of 
our  realm:  the  trial  is  the  issue,  which  is  tried 
opoD  the  inditement,  not  the  inditement  itself. 

Cowell. 
He  hath  resisted  law 
And  therefore  law  shall  scorn  him  further  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  publick  power.       Shakspeare. 

A  canon  of  the  Jews  required,  in  all  suits  and 
judicial  trials  betwixt  rich  and  poor,  that  either 
each  should  stand,  or  both  should  sit        Ktttkwell. 

They  shall  come  upon  their  Hal,  have  all  their 
actions  strictly  examined.  JVe/son. 

5.  Temptation;  test  of  virtue. 

Lest  our  trial,  when  least  sought, 
May  find  us  both  perhaps  far  less  prepar'd. 
The  willinger  I  go.  Miltoru 

No  such  company  as  them  thou  saw'st 
Intended  thee;  for  trial  only  brought. 
To  see  how  thou  couldst  judge  of  fit  and  meet. 

Miltoiu 

Every  station  is  expos'd  to  some  trials,  either 

temptations  that  provoke  our  appetites,  or  disquiet 

our  fears.  Rogers. 

6.  State  of  being  tried. 

Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what  'tis  to  love. 

It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears; 

It  is  to  be  made  all  of  faith  and  service. 
All  humbleness,  all  patience  and  impatience; 
AU  purity,  all  trial,  all  obsei-vance.       Shakspeare. 
TRIA'NGLE,  tri'ang-gl.*os  n.  s.  Itrian- 
gle,  Fr.  triang-ulum,  Lat.]    A  figure  of 
three  angles. 

The  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  ones.  i^f^g^ 

Tria'ngular,  tri  ang'gu-iar.  adj.  [trian- 
g-u/aris,  Lat.J    Having  tbree  angles. 

The  frame  thereof  seem'd  partly  circular. 
And  part  triangular;  0  work  divine ! 
These  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are.  Spenser. 
Though  a  round  figure  be  most  capacious  for  the 
boncy,  and  convenient  for  the  bee;  yet  did  she  not 
cbusc  ib'M,  because  there  must  have  been  triangular 
spaces  left  void.  Ray. 

Tribe,  tribe,  n.  s.  Itribusy  Latin,  from 
trev,  British;  b  and  v  being  labials  of 
promiscuous  use  m  the  ancient  British 
Vfovda:  (rev  from  (ir  ef.,  his  lauds,  is 
supposed  by  Rowland  to  be  Celiick, 
and  used  before  tJie  Romans  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  British  government. 
This  notion  will  not  be  much  recom- 
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mended,  when  it  is  told,  that  he  derives 
centurite  from  trev,  supposing  it  to  be 
the  same  with  our  centrev,  importing  a 
hundred  (revs  or  (ribes.] 
1.  A  distinct  body  of  the  people  as  divided 
by  family  or  fortune,  or  any  other  cha- 
racteristick. 

I  ha'  been  writing  all  this  night  unto  all  the  tribts 
And  centuries  for  their  voices,  to  help  Catiline 
In  his  election  Ben  Sanson. 

If  the  heads  of  the  tribes  can  be  taken  off,  and 
the  misled  multitude  will  see  their  error,  such  ex- 
tent of  mercy  is  honourable.  Bacon. 

Who  now  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 
Your  tribes,  and  water  from  th'  ambrosial  fount.' 

Milton. 
Teach  straggling  mountaineers,  for  publick  good, 
To  rank  in  tribes,  and  quit  the  savage  wood. 
Houses  to  build.  Tate. 

I  congratulate  my  country  upon  the  increase  of 
this  happy  ti-ibe  of  men,  since,  by  the  present  par- 
liament, the  race  of  freeholders  is  spreading  into 
the  remotest  corners.  Addison. 

I.  It  is  often  used  in  contempt. 
Folly  and  vice  are  easy  to  describe. 
The  common  subjects  of  our  scribbling  tribe. 

Roscommon. 
Tri'blet  or  Tribo'ulet,  trib'llt.  n.  s.  A 
goldsmith's  tool  for  making  rings. 

./iinswort/i. 
Tribula'tion,  trib-u-li'shdn.  n.  s.  \^(ribu- 
ladon,  Fr.]  Persecution;  distress;  vexa- 
tion; disturbance  of  life. 

Tribulation  being  present  causeth  sorrow,  and 
being  imminent  breedeth  fear.  Hooker. 

The  just  shall  dwell. 
And,  after  all  their  tribulations  long, 
See  golden  days  fruitful  of  golden  deeds.     Milton. 

Death  becomes 
His  final  remedy;  and  after  life 
Try'd  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  rcfin'd 
By  faith,  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

Our  church  taught  us  to  pray,  that  God  wouldj 
not  only  in  the  time  of  our  tribulation,  but  in  all 
time  of  our  wealth,  deliver  us.  Jltterbury. 

Tribu'nal,  tri-bu'nal."9  n.   a.   [(ribunai, 

Latin  and  French.] 
I.  The  seat  of  a  judge. 

r  th'  market  place,  on  a  tribunal  silver'd, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publickly  enthron'd.  Shakspeare. 

He  sees  the  room 
Where  the  whole  nation  does  for  justice  come 
Under  whose  large  roof  flourishes  the  gown. 
And  judges  grave,  on  high  tribunals  frown.  'Waller. 
There  is  a  necessity  of  standing  at  his  tribunal 
who  is  infinitely  wise  and  just.  Grew'. 

He,  who  for  our  sakes  stood  before  an  earthly 
tribunal,  might  therefore  be  constituted  judge  of  the 
whole  world.  jy-.^^^ 

2.  A  court  of  justice. 

Summoning  arch-angels  to  proclaim 
Thy  dread  tribunal.  MiUon. 

Tri'bl'ne,  trib'une.  n.  s.  [jribun.,  tnbunus, 
Latin.] 

1.  An   officer   of   Rome    chosen  by  the 
people. 

These  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
The  tongues  o'  th' common  mouth:  I  do  despise 

o    -ru     "'*'"■         .  .  Shakspeare. 

2.  1  he  commander  of  a  Roman  legion. 
Tribuni'txal,  trlb-ij-nish'al.    J  adj.  [(ri- 
Tribunijtious,  trib-u-nish'eis.  $  bunitius, 

Latin.]  Suiting  a  tribune;  relating  to  a 

tribune. 

Let  them  not  come  in  multitudes,  or  in  a  tribuni- 
tious  manner;  for  that  is  to  clamour  counsels,  not  to  i 
inform.  ^..^^^ 


Oh  bappy  ages  of  our  ancestors! 
Beneath  the  kings  and  tribuniticd  powers, 
One  jail  did  all  their  criminals  restrain.      Dryden. 
Tri'butary,  trib'u-ta-rii.  adj.  \_(ribu(airef 
French;  (ribu(arius^  Latin.] 
•  Paying  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  submission  to  a  master. 

Thenceforth  this  land  was  trib\Uary  made 
T'  ambitious  Rome,  and  did  their  rule  obey, 
Till  Arthur  all  that  reckoning  did  defray: 
Yet  oft  the  Briton  kings  against  them   strongly 
sway'd.  Spenser. 

Whilst  Malvern,  king  of  hills,  fair  Severn  over- 
looks. 
Attended  on  in  state  with  tributary  brooks. 

DrayUm. 
The  two  great  empires  of  the  world  I  know; 
And  since  the  earth  none  larger  does  afford. 
This  Charles  is  some  poor  tributary  lord.    Dryden. 

Around  his  throne  the  sea-born  brothers  stood, 
That  swell  with  tributary  urns  his  flood.  Pope. 

2.  Subject;  subordinate. 

These  he,  to  grace  his  tributary  gods. 
By  course  commits  to  several  government. 
And  gives  them  leave  to  wear  their  saphire  crowns, 
And  wield  their  little  tridents.  Milton. 

O'er  Judah's  king  ten  thousand  tyrants  reign, 
Legions  of  lust,  and  various  pow'rs  of  ill 
Insult  the  master's  tributary  will.  Prior. 

Paid  ill  tribute. 
Nor  flatt'ry  tunes  these  tributary  lays.  Concarun. 
Tri'butary,  trib'u-ta-r^.  n.  a.  [from  tri- 
bule.]    One  who  pays  a  stated  sum  in 
acknowledgment  of  subjection. 

All  the  people  therein  shall  be  tributaries  unto 

thee,  and  serve  thee.  Deuteronomy. 

The  Irish  lords  did  only  promise  to  become  <n«- 

butanes  to  king  Henry  the  second:  and  such  as  only 

pay  tril^ute  are  not  properly  subjects,  but  sovereigns. 

Davies. 
TRI'BUTE,trib'6te.«.«.  [(ribut,  French; 
(ribu(um.,  Lat.]     Payment  made  in  ac- 
knowledgment; subjection. 

They  that  received  tribute  money  ^id,  Doth  not 
your  master  pay  tribute?  Matthew . 

She  receives 
As  tribute  warmth  and  light.  Milton. 

To  acknowledge  this,  was  all  he  did  exact; 
Small  tribute,  where  the  will  to  pay  was  act.  Di-yd. 
Trice,  trise.  n.  s.  [I  believe  this  word 
comes  from  trail,  French,  corrupted  by 
pronunciation."]  A  short  time;  an  in- 
stant; a  stroke. 

If  they  get  never  so  great  a  spoil  at  any  time,  the 
same  they  waste  in  a  trice,  as  naturally  delighting 
in  spoil,  though  it  do  themselves  no  good.   Spenser. 

Just  in  the  nick  the  cook  knock'd  thrice. 
And  all  the  waiters  in  a  trice 
His  summons  did  obey: 
Each  serving  man  with  dish  in  hand 
March'd  boldly  up  like  our  train'd  band, 

Presented,  and  away.  SucJcling. 

He  could  raise  scruples  dark  and  nice, 
And  after  solve  them  in  a  trice.  Hudibras. 

So  when  the  war  had  rais'd  a  storm, 
I've  seen  a  snake  in  human  form, 
All  stain'd  with  infamy  and  vice. 
Leap  from  the  dunghill  in  a  trice.  Swift. 

It  seems  incredible  at  first,  that  all  the  blood  in 
our  bodies  should  circulate  in  a  trice,  in  a  very  few 
minutes;  but  it  would  be  more  surprising  if  we  knew 
the  short  periods  of  the  great  circulation  of  water. 

Bentley^ 
A  man  shall  make  his  fortune  in  a  tiice 
If  bless'd  with  pliant,  though  but  slender  sense 
Feign'd  modesty,  and  real  impudence.         Foun"-. 
Tricho'jomy   tri-k6t't6-m6.6'8  119  aes  „^^ 
[T^,;^oleu.ia>.]  Dlvibion  into  three  parts 
Some  disturb  the  order  of  nature  by  dichotomies. 
tnchototnut,  sevens,  twelves;  let  the  subjeet,  with 
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the  design  yon  hare  in  view,  determine  the  number 
of  parts  into  which  you  divide  it.  Watts. 

Trick,  trlk.  n.  s.  [^treck,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  sly  fraud. 

Sir  Thomas  More  said,  that  a  tiick  of  law  had  no 
less  power  than  the  wheel  of  fortune,  to  lift  men  up, 
or  cast  men  down.  Raleigh. 

A  bantering  droll  took  a  journey  to  Delphos,  to 
try  if  he  could  put  a  trick  upon  Apollo.  L'JSs/rang-e. 

Such  a  one  thinks  to  find  some  shelter  in  my 
friendship,  and  I  betray  him:  be  comes  to  me  for 
counsel,  and  I  shew  him  a  trick.  South. 

He  swore  by  Styx, 
Whate'er  she  would  desire,  to  grant; 
But  wise  Ardelia  knew  his  tricks.  Swift. 

2.  A  dexterous  artifice. 

Gather  the  lowest,  and  leaving  the  top. 
Shall  teach  thee  a  trick  for  to  double  thy  crop. 

Tusser. 
And  now  as  oft  in  some  distemper'd  state. 
On  one  nice  trtcA;  depends  the  gen'ral  fate.     Pope. 
2.  A  vitious  practice. 

Suspicion  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes: 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  a  fox. 
Who  ne'er  so  tame,  so  cherish'd  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  Jrtcfc  of  his  ancestors.  Shakspeare. 
I  entertain  you  with  somewhat  more  worthy  than 
the  stale  exploded  trick  of  fulsome  panegyricks. 

Dryden. 
Some  friends  to  vice  pretend. 
That  I  the  tricks  of  youth  too  roughly  blame. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  juggle;  an  antick;  any  thing  done  to 
cheat  jocosely,  or  to  divert. 

A  rev'rend  prelate  stopp'd  his  coach  and  six, 
To  laugh  a  little  at  our  Andrew's  tricks.        Prior. 

5.  An  unexpected  effect. 

So  fellest  foes  who  broke  their  sleep, 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance, 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  A  practice;  a  manner;  a  habit.  Not  in 
use. 

I  spoke  it  but  according  to  the  trick:  if  you'll 
hang  me,  you  may.  Shakspeare. 

The  trick  of  that  voice  I  well  remember.  Shaksp . 
Behold, 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father;  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of 's  frown,  his  forehead.       Sltakspeare. 

7.  A  number  of  cards  laid  regularly  up  in 
play:  as,  a  trick  of  cards. 

To  Trick,  trik.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun; 
tric/cer,  French.] 

1 .  To  cheat;  to  impose  on;  to  defraud. 

It  is  impossible  that  the  whole  world  should  thus 
conspire  to  cheat  themselves,  to  put  a  delusion  on 
mankind,  and  trick  themselves  into  belief.  Stepheris. 

2.  To  dress;  to  decorate;  to  adorn;  pro- 
perly, to  knot.  [Trica,  in  low  Latin, 
signifies  a  knot  of  hair;  treccia,  Italian: 
hence  trace.  Matt.  Westmonasteriensis 
says  of  Godiva  of  Coventry,  that  she 
rode  tricas  cafiitis  i^  crines  dissolvens.'] 

And  trick  them  up  in  knotted  curls  aaew.  Drayton. 

They  turned  the  imposture  upon  the  king,  and 
gave  out,  that  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor  he  had 
tricked  up  a  boy  in  the  likeness  of  Edward  Planta- 

genet.  ,  -B^^""- 

Horridly  (ricfct 
With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons, 
Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  fires. 

Shakspeare. 

This  pillar  is  but  a  medley,  or  a  mass  of  all  the 

precedent  ornaments  making  a  new  kind  by  stealth ; 

and  though  the  most  richly  tricked,  yet  the  poorest 

in  this,  that  he  is  a  borrower  of  all  his  beauty. 

Wotton. 

Their  heads  are  trickt  with  tassels  and  flowers. 

Sandys. 


Woeful  shepherds,  weep  no  more, 
For  Lycidas,  your  sorrow,  is  uot  dead: 

Sunk  though  he  be  beneath  the  wat'ry  floor. 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed, 
And  yet  anon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled  ore 
Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky.  Milton. 

Not  tricked  and  frounc'd  as  she  was  wont 
With  the  Attick  boy  to  hunt.  Milton. 

A  daw  that  had  a  mind  to  be  sparkish,  tricked 
himself  up  with  all  the  gay  feathers  he  could  muster. 

VEstrange. 

Love  is  an  airy  good  opinion  makes. 

That  tricks  and  dresses  up  the  gaudy  dream.  Dryd. 

People  lavish  it  profusely,  in  tricking  up  their 

children  in  fine  cloatbs,  and  yet  starve  their  minds. 

Locke. 
3.  To  perform  with  a  light  touch;  though 
it  may  here  mean  to  dress. 

Come,  the  colours  and  the  ground  prepare: 
Dip  in  the  rainbow,  trick  her  oflTin  air; 
Chuse  a  firm  cloud  before  it  fall,  and  in  it 
Catch  ere  she  change  the  Cynthia  of  this  minute. 

Pope. 
To  Trick,  trlk.  v.  n.  To  live  by  fraud. 
Thus  they  jog  on,  still  tricking,  never  thriving. 
And  murd'ring  plays,  which  still  they  call  reviving. 

Dryden. 
Tri'oker,  trik'ir.9*  n.  s.  [This  is  often 
written  trigger;  I  know  not  which  is 
right.]  The  catch  which  being  pulled 
disengages  the  cock  of  the  gun,  that  it 
may  give  fire. 

Pulling  aside  the  tricker  we  observed,  that  the 
force  of  the  spring  of  the  lock  was  not  sensibly  abated 
by  the  absence  of  the  air.  Boyle. 

As  a  goose 
In  death  contracts  his  talons  close ; 
So  did  the  knight,  and  with  one  claw 
The  tricker  of  his  pistol  draw.  Hudtbras. 

Tri'cking,  trik'ing.*^"  n.  s.  [from  trick.'\ 
Dress;  ornament. 
Get  us  properties  and  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Shakspeare. 
Tri'okish,  trik'lsh.  adj.  [from  trick.'] 
Knavishly  artful;  fraudulently  cunning; 
mischievously  subtle. 

All  he  says  is  in  a  loose,  slippery,  and  trickish 
way  of  reasoning.  Pope. 

To  TRi'cKLE,lrik'kl.*°«x'.n.  [Of  this  word 
I  find  no  etymology  that  seems  well  au- 
thorized or  probable.]  To  fall  in  drops; 
to  rill  in  a  slender  stream. 
He,  prick'd  with  pride, 
Forth  spurred  fast;  adown  his  courser's  side 
The  red  blood  trickling,  stain'd  the  way.    Spenser. 

Fast  beside  (here  trickled  softly  down 
A  gentle  stream,  whose  murm'ring  wave  did  play 

Amongst  the  pumy  stones,  and  made  a  sound 
To  lull  him  soft  asleep  that  by  it  lay.  Spenser. 

Some  noises  help  sleep;  as,  the  blowing  of  the 
wind,  and  trickling  of  water,  as  moving  in  the  spi- 
rits a  gentle  attention,  which  stilleth  the  discursive 
motion.  Bacon. 

He  wakened  by  the  trickling  of  his  blood. 

Wiseman. 
Beneath  his  ear  the  fast'ned  arrow  stood, 
And  from  the  wound  appear'd  the  trickling  blood. 

Dryden. 
He  lay  stretch'd  along,  his  eyes  fixt  upward, 
And  ever  and  anon  a  silent  tear 
Stole  down,  and  trickled  from  his  hoary  beard. 

Dryden. 
The  emblems  of  honour  wrought  on  the  front  in 
the  brittle  materials  above-mentioned,  trickled  away 
under  the  first  impressions  of  the  heat       Addison. 
Imhrown'd  with  native  bronze,  lo!  Henly  stands, 
Tuning  his  voice  and  balancing  his  hands: 
How  fluent  nonsense  trickles  from  his  tongue! 
How  sweet  the  periods,  neither  said  nor  sung!  Pope. 
They  empty  beads  console  with  empty  sound. 


No  more,  alas!  the  voice  of  fame  they  hear, 
The  balm  of  duliicss  trickling  in  tlieir  ear.      Pope. 
Tri'cksy,   trik'si.*'"*    adj.    [from    trick.^ 
Pretty.   This  is  a  word  ot  endearment. 
Obsolete. 

The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words;  and  1  do  know 
A  many  fools  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gainisb'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.  Shaksptart. 

All  this  service  have  1  done  since  I  went. 

My  tricksy  spirit!  Shakspeare. 

rRioo'RPORAL,  tri-k6r'p6-rSl."B  ac//.  [m- 

corfius^  Lat.]  Having  three  bodies. 
Tride,  tride.  adj.  [among  hunters;  tride, 
French.]  Short  and  ready.  Bailey. 

Tri'dent,  tri'd^nt.»«'3  n.  s.  [trident,  Fr. 
tridens,  Latin.]  A  three-forked  sceptre 
of  Neptune. 

His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world: 
He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 

Shakspeare. 

Canst  thou  with  fifgigs  pierce  him  to  the  quick> 

Or  in  his  skull  thy  barbed  trident  stick.'       Sandys. 

He  lets  them  wear  their  sapbire  crowns, 

And  wield  their  little  tridents.  Milton: 

Several  find  a  mystery  in  every  tooth  of  Neptune's 

trident.  tSddison. 

Tri'dent,  tri'dent.***  adj.  Having  three 

teeth. 
Tri'dino,  trl'ding.  7i.  s.  [cpi^mja,  Sax. 
rather  trit/iing.']  The  third  part  of  a 
county  or  shire.  This  division  is  used 
only  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  is  corrupted 
into  riding. 
Tri'duan,  trld'ju-fin.2fl8  87b  ajj^  [from  tri- 
duum,  Lat.] 

1.  Lasting  three  days. 

2.  Happening  every  third  day. 
TRiE'NNiAL,tri-^n'yal.*=»  "^  adj.  [^triennis, 

Lat.  triennal,  Fr.] 
I .  Lasting  three  years. 

I  passed  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments. 

King  Charltt. 

Richard  the  third,  though  be  came  in  by  blood, 

yet  the  short  time  of  his  triennial  reign  he  wai 

without  any,  and  proved  one  of  my  best  lawgivers. 

Hcwel. 

Happening  every  third  year. 
Tri'er,  tri'flr.88  n.  s.  [from  try."] 

1 .  One  who  tries  experimentally. 
The  ingenious  triers  of  the  German  experiment 

found,  that  their  glass  vessel  was  lighter  when  the 
air  had  been  drawn  out  than  before,  by  an  ounce 
and  very  near  a  third.  Boyle. 

2.  One  who  examines  judicially. 
Courts  of  justice  are  bound  to  take  notice  ofacti 

of  pailiament,  and  whether  they  are  truly  pleaded 
or  not;  and  therefore  they  are  the  triers  of  them. 

Hak. 
There  should  be  certain  triers  or  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  state  to  inspect  the  genius  of  every 
particular  boy.  Spectator. 

3.  Test;  one  who  brings  to  the  test. 
You  were  used 

To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  spirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear. 

Shakspeare. 
To  TRi'FALL0w,trl'f5l-16.  V.  a.  [trciy  Lat. 
and  fealja.  Sax.  a  harrow.]    To  plow 
land  the  third  time  before  sowing. 

Bailey. 
The  beginning  of  August  is  the  time  of  trifalloiB' 
ing,  or  last  plowing  before  they  sow  their  reheat. 

MorttTner. 

Tri'fid,  tri'fid.*"  adj.  [among  botanists,] 

Cut  or  divided  into  three  parts.  Bailey. 
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Triti'stulary,  tri-fls'tshu-la-r^.  adj. 
[tres  undjistula,  Latin.]  Having  three 
pipes. 

Many  of  that  species  whose  trijistul<mi  bill  or 
crany  we  have  beheld.  Brown. 

To  Tri'fle,  tri'fl.*"»  v.  n.  {^tryfelen,  Dut.J 

1.  To  act  or  talk  without  weight  or  dig- 
nity; to  act  with  levity;  to  talk  with  folly. 

When  they  saw  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  such 
popish  ceremonies  as  are  unprofitable,  or  else  might 
have  other  mnrp  profitable  in  their  atcad,  they  trijie, 
and  they  beat  the  air  about  nothing  which  toucheth 
us,  unless  they  mean  that  we  ought  to  abrogate  all 
popish  ceremonies.  Hooker. 

2.  To  mock;  to  play  the  fool. 

Do  not  believe, 
That,  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 
I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  indulge  light  amusement:  as,  he 
trifled  all  hi->  time. 

Whatever  raises  a  levity  of  mind,  a  trifling  spi- 
rit, renders  the  soul  incapable  of  seeing,  apprehend- 
ing, and  relishing  the  doctrines  of  piety.  Law. 
A.  To  be  of  no  importance. 

'Tis  hard  for  every  trifling  debt  of  two  shillings 
to  be  driven  to  law.  Spenser. 

To  Trifle,  tri'fl.  v.  a.  To  make  of  no 
importance.     Not  in  use. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well, 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful  and  things  strange;  but  this  sore 

night 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings.  Shakspeare. 

Tri'fle,  tri'fl.*"*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
thing  of  no  moment. 

The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths; 
Win  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
In  deep  consequence.  Shakspeare. 

Old  Chaucer  doth  of  Topas  tell, 
Mad  Rabelais  of  Pantagruel, 
A  later  third  of  Dowsabeil, 

With  such  poor  trifles  playing: 
Others  the  like  have  labour'd  at, 
Some  of  this  thing,  and  some  of  that, 
And  many  of  they  know  not  what. 

But  that  they  must  be  saying.  Drayton. 

The  infinitely  greatest  confessed  good  is  neglect- 
ed to  satisfy  the  successive  uneasiness  of  our  desires 
pursuing  trifles.  Locke. 

Brunetta's  wise  in  actions  great  and  rare, 
Bat  scorns  on  trifles  to  bestow  her  care: 
Thus  ev'ry  hour  Brunetta  is  to  blame, 
Because  the  occasion  is  beneath  her  aim. 
Think  nought  a  trifle,  though  it  small  appear; 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year: 
And  trifles  life.     Your  care  to  trifles  give. 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  truly  live.  Young. 

Tri'fler,  tri'fl-dr.  w.  s.  \_trifclaar,  Dut.J 
One  who  acts  with  levity;  one  that  talks 
with  folly. 

A  man  cannot  tell  whether  Apelles  or  Albert 
Durer  were  the  more  triflers,  whereof  the  one  would 
make  a  personage  by  geometrical  proportions,  the 
other  by  taking  the  best  parts  out  of  divers  faces  to 
make  one  excellent.  Bacon. 

Shall  1,  who  can  enchant  the  boist'rous  deep. 
Bid  Boreas  halt,  make  hills  and  forests  move; 
Shall  I  be  bciiBed  by  this  trifler,  love.'      Granville. 
As  much  as  systematical  learning  is  decried  by 
some  vain  triflers  of  the  age,  it  is  the  happiest  way 
to  furnish  the  mind  with  knowledge.  Watts. 

Triflers  not  ev'n  in  trifles  can  excel ; 
'Tis  solid  bodies  only  polish  well.  Young. 

Tri'fling,  tri'fling."o  adj.  [from  trifle] 
Wanting  worth;  unimportant;  wanting 
weight. 

To  a  soul  supported  with  an  assurance  of  the  di- 
vine fiivour,  the  honours  or  afflictions  of  this  life 
vrill  be  equally  trifling  and  contemptible.    Rogers. 
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Tri'flingly,  tri'fling-16.  adv.  [from  tri- 
Jling.']  Without  weight;  without  digni- 
ty; without  importance. 

Those  who  are  carried  away  with  the  spontaneous 
current  of  their  own  thoughts,  must  never  humour 
their  minds  in  being  thus  triflingly  busy.       Locke. 

Trifo'liatb,  tri-f6'16-ite.  adj.  [^tres  and 
folium,  Lat.J  Having  three  leaves. 

Trifoliate  cytisus  restrain'd  its  boughs 
For  humble  sheep  to  crop,  and  goats  to  brouze. 

Ilarte 
Tri'form,  tri'form.  adj.  [triformis,  Lat.] 
Having  a  triple  ohape. 

The  moon  her  monthly  round 
Still  ending,  still  renewing  through  mid  heav'n, 
With  borrow'd  light  her  countenauce  triform 
Hence  fills,  and  empties,  to  enlighten  th'  earth. 

Milton- 
Tri'gger,  trig'gAr.^*  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Junius  from  trigue,  Fr.  from  intricure, 
Latin.]  See  Tricker. 

1.  A  catch  to  hold  the  wheel  on  steep 
ground. 

2.  The  catch  that  being  pulled  looses  the 
cock  of  the  gun. 

The  pulling  the  trigger  of  the  gun  with  which  the 
murder  is  committed,  has  no  natural  connection 
with  those  ideas  that  make  up  the  complex  one, 
murder.  Locke. 

Trigi'ntals,  trl-jin'talz.**9  n.  s.  [from 
trigi7ita,  Latin,  thirty.] 

Trentals  or  trigintals  were  a  number  of  masses  to 
the  tale  of  thirty,  instituted  by  St.  Gregory.  Jiyliffe. 
Tri'glyph,  tri'glif.""  n.  s.  [In  architec- 
ture.] A  member  of  the  frize  of  the 
Dorick  order,  set  directly  over  every 
pillar,  and  in  certain  spaces  in  the  inter- 
colunmiations.  Harris. 

The  Dorick  order  has  now  and  then  a  sober  gar- 
nishment of  lions'  heads  in  the  cornice,  and  of  tri- 
glyphs  and  metopes  always  in  the  frize.       tVotton. 
Tri'gon,  tri'gon.  n.  s    [t^jV^vov.]  A  tri- 
angle. A  term  in  astrology. 

The  ordinary  height  of  a  man  ninety-six  digits, 
the  ancient  Egyptians  estimated  to  be  equal  to  that 
mystical  cubit  among  them  stiled  passus  Ibidis,  or 
the  trigon  that  the  Ibis  makes  at  every  step,  consist- 
ing of  three  latera,  each  thirty-two  digits.  Hale. 
Tri'gonal,  tr!g'6-nal."*  ^^o  ^dj.  [from  tri- 
gon.'] Triangular;  having  three  corners. 
A  spar  of  a  yellow  hue  shot  into  numerous  ti-igo- 
nal  pointed  shoots  of  various  sizes,  found  growing  to 
one  side  of  a  perpendicular  fissure  of  a  stratum  of 
free-stone.  Woodward. 

TRIGONO'METRY,  trig-6-n6ni'^-tr6. 
n.  s.  [rpiymoi  and  f/.tlfot.]  The  art  of 
measuring  triangles,  or  of  calculating 
the  sides  of  any  triangle  sought,  and 
this  is  plain  or  spherical.  Harris. 

On  a  discovery  of  Pythagoras,  all  trigonometry, 
and  consequently  all  navigation,  is  founded. 

Guardian. 
TRiGONOMF/TRicAL,trig-6-n6-mSt'tre-kal. 
adj.  [from  trigonometry.]  Pertaining  to 
trigonometry. 
Trila'teral,  tri-14t'6r-al."3  adj.  [^trilate- 
ral., Fr.  tres  and  latus^  Latin.]    Having 
three  sides. 
Trill,  trill,  n.  s.  [trillo,  Italian.]  Quaver; 
tremulousiiess  of  tnusick. 

Long  has  a  race  of  heroes  fill'd  the  stage, 
That  rant  by  note,  and  through  the  gamut  rage; 
In  songs  and  airs  express  their  martial  fire, 
Combat  in  trills,  and  in  a  fugue  expire.    Mdison. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
utter  quavering. 

6    A 


Through  the  soft  silence  of  the  listening  night, 
The  sober-suited  songstress  trills  her  lay.  Thomson. 
To  Trill,  trill,  v.  n. 

1 .  To  trickle;  to  fall  in  drops  or  slender 
streams. 

Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  demon* 

Gtration  of  e;rief? 

Ajn,  TiUxr-ixnjiK  ^-cno^,  ir^afi  'om  in  inv  Drcsencc 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  tnwa  aown 
Her  delicate  cheek.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To   play  in   tremulous   vibrations   of 
sound. 

Am  I  call'd  upon  the  grave  debate, 
To  judjje  of  trilling  notes  and  tripping  feet.'  Dryd. 
Tri'll'on,  trii'yfin.^is  ^   _,    j-^^  vvord  in- 
vented by  Locke.]  A  million  of  millions 
of  miiltons;  a  aiillion  twice  multiplied 
by  a  niiiiion. 
Trilu'minar,  tri-lu'min-ar."9  ?  adj.  [tri- 
Trilu'minouS)  tri-lu'min-i\s.    ^     lumina- 
ris,  Lat.]  Having  three  lights.       Diet. 
Trim,  tritn.  adj.  [jecpymmcft,  Saxon, 
comfileted.]  Nice;  smug;  dressed  up.  It 
is  used  with  slight  contempt. 

T'  one  paine  in  cottage  doth  take, 
When  t'  other  trim  bowers  do  make.  Tusser. 

A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprize. 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes 
With  your  derision.  Slmkspeare. 

The  Dorick  order  has,  in  comparison  of  those  that 
follow,  a  more  masculine  aspect,  and  little  trimmer 
than  the  Tuscan  that  went  before,  save  a  sober  gar- 
nishment now  and  then  of  lions'  heads  in  the  cor- 
nice, and  of  tryglyphs  and  metopes  always  in  the 
frize.  Wotton. 

Dost  thou  not  blush  to  live  so  like  a  beast, 
So  trim,  so  dissolute,  so  loosely  drest.'         Dryden. 
To  Trim,  trim.  v.  a.  [cjiimman,  Saxon; 
to  build.] 

1 .  To  fit  out. 

Malicious  censurers  ever. 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm''d.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  dress;  to  decorate. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part. 

And  I  was  trimmed  in  Julia's  gown.       Shakspeare. 

Pennyroyal  and  orpin  they  use  in  the  country  to 
trim  their  houses,  binding  it  with  a  lath  against  a 
wall.  Bacon. 

Two  arts  attend  architecture,  like  her  princi,)al 
gentlewomen,  to  dress  and  trim  her,  picture  and 
sculpture.  Wotton. 

The  victim  ox  that  was  for  altars  prest. 
Trimmed  with  white  ribbons  and  with  garlands  drest, 
Sunk  of  himself.  Dryden. 

3.  To  shave;  to  clip. 

Mephibosheth  had  neither  dressed  his  feet,  nor 
trimmed  his  beard.  2  Samuel. 

Clip  and  trim  those  tender  strings  like  a  beard. 

Brown. 
The  barber  may  trim  religion  as  he  pleases. 

Howel, 
Trim  off  the  small  superfluous  branches.    Mort. 

4.  To  make  neat;  to  adjust. 

I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress.  Shakspeare. 

Go,  sirrah,  to  my  cell;  as  you  look 
To  have  my  pardon,  trim  it  handsomely.     Sliaksp. 

Yet  are  the  men  more  loose  than  they! 
More  kerab'd,  and  bath'd,  and  rubb'd,  and  trimmed. 
More  sleek,  more  soft,  and  slacker  limb'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  blast  the  living  gave  the  dead  their  due. 
And  wreaths  herself  had  tainted,  trimm'd  anew. 

Ticket 

When  workmen  fit  a  piece  into  other  work,  they 

say  they  triin  in  a  piece .  Moxon . 

Each  muse  in  Leo's  golden  days 
Starts  from  her  trance,  and  trims  her  wither'd  bays.- 

Pope 
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O'er  globes,  and  sceptres,  now,  od  thrones  it 

■  WfllS. 

Now,  ii  1"^  itie  niiniii^ui  lump  in  college  cells. 

Young. 

5.  To  i-ahincr  a  vessel. 

Sir  Roger  put  bis  coacbajaa  to  trim  the  boat.' 

Spectator. 

6.  It  haa  uftcii  «/«  cinphatical. 

vMo  ft^vp  ynii  al!  the  dufjc!  rf  a  roan, 
TViHimV  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Sp/kc  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle.        Shaksp. 
To   Ikim,  iriin.  v.n.  To  balance;  to  fluc- 
tuatt'  between  two  parties. 

If  such  by  trimming  anrl  tinie-serviug,  which  are 
bur  uvo  woi'l.s  fof  the  same  thing,  betray  the  church 
by  iiaiiscatiog  her  pious  orders,  this  will  prifihice 
confusion.  South 

For  niLD  to  pretend  that  their  will  obeys  that  Ikw, 
while  all  besides  their  will  serves  the  faction;  what 
is  this  but  a  gross,  fulsome  juggling  with  their  duty, 
and  a  kind  of  trimming  it  between  God  and  the 
devil.  Soutk. 

He  who  would  hear  what  ev'ry  fool  cou'd  sHy, 
Wou'd  never  fix  his  thought,  but  trim  his  lime  away. 

Dryden. 
TniM,  trim.  n.s.  Dress;  geer;  ornaments. 
li  i>5  now  a  word  of  slight  contempt. 

They  com"  like  sacrifices  in  their  tim. 
And  10  liic  fir'>eyed  maid  of  snioaky  war, 
All  hat,  and  blecdi)tg.  will  we  ofler  them.    Shaksp. 

Forget 
Your  laboursome  -ind  dainty  trims,  wherein 
Yo.i  ni.ifie  great  Juno  angry.  Shakspeare. 

Tlie  ;roodly  Londo-i  in  her  gallant  tnm, 
The  Piioeuix  danglner  of  the  vanquish'd  old. 
Like  a  rich  iiride  does  to  the  ocean  swim, 
And  on  her  sliadow  rides  in  floating  gold    Dryden. 
Tri'mly,  tiiiu'i^.  adv.  [from  trim.]  Nice- 
ly; nearly. 

Her  yellow  goMen  hair 

Was  trimlj  woreu,  and  iu  tresses  wrought.  Spenser 

The  mother,  if  of  the  houshold  of  our  lady,  will 

have  her  son  cunning  and  bold,  in  making  him  to 

live  ti  imly.  .^scham. 

Tri'mmer,  irim'milr.'"*  n.  t.  [from  trim.] 

1.  Oi)c  who  ciianges  sides  to  balance  par- 
ties; a  turncoat. 

The  same  bat  taken  after  by  a  weazel  begged  for 
mercy:  No,  says  the  wenzel,  no  mercy  to  a  mouse: 
Well,  says  t'other,  but  you  may  see  by  my  wings 
that  I  am  a  bird;  and  so  the  bat  'scap'd  in  both  by 
play  ins;  the  trimmer.  L' Estrange. 

To  confound  his  hated  coin, 
All  parties  and  religions  join, 
Whigs,  tories,  trimmers.  Swift. 

2.  A  piece  of  wood  inserted. 

Before  they  pin  up  the  frame  of  ground-plates, 
they  must  fit  in  the  summer  and  the  girders,  and 
all  the  joists  and  the  trimmers  for  the  stair-case. 

Moxon 
Tri'mming,    trim'ming.*^°    n.    s.    [from 
trim.]  Ornamental  appendages  to  a  coat 
or  gown. 

Judgment  without  vivacity  of  imagination  is  too 
beavy,  and  like  a  dress  without  fancy;  and  the  last 
without  the  first  is  too  gay,  and  but  all  trimming. 

Garth. 
Tri'mness,  trim'n^s.  n.  s.  [from   trim.] 

Neatness;  petty  elegance  of  dress. 
Tri'val,    tri'nal.ss   gdj,   ^(rinua,   Latin.] 
Threefold. 

Like  many  an  angel's  voice, 
Singing  before  th'  eternal  majesty, 
In  their  trinal  triplicify  on  high.  Spenser. 

That  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heav'n's  high  council  table 
To  <!it  fhe  midst  oftfinal  unity. 
He  laid  aside.  Mlton. 

Trinr,  trine,  n.  s.  [^trine,  Fr.  trinus,  Lai. J 
An  aspect  of  planets  placed  in  three  an- 
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gles  of  a  trigon,  in  which  they  are  sup- 
posed by  astrologers  to  be  eminently 
benign. 

To  th'  other  five. 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects. 
In  sextile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy.  Milton. 

iVn.u  (rpniient  trines,  the  happier  lights  anione, 
Arjd  high-rais'd  Jove  from  his  dark  prison  freed 
„-T.    r  »^<^'«'^'« ."'"''  -«■  tl'at  on  las  planet  hung. 
Will  gloriously  the  ntiv-laid  works  succeed.   Dryd 

From  .\rie.>  nght-ways  draw  a  line,  to  end 
In  the  same  round,  and  let  that  line  subtend 
.\i)  equii  triangle;  now  since  the  lines 
Must  three  times  touch  the  round,  and  meet  three 

signs. 
Where'er  they  meet  in  angles  those  are  trines. 

Creech. 
10    Irine,  tilne.  x*.  a    [from  the  noun.j 
To  put  in  a  trine  aspect. 

This  advantage  age  from  youth  has  won, 
As  not  to  be  outridden,  though  outrun; 
By  lortune  he  was  now  lo  Venus  trtJi'rf, 
And  with  stern  Mars  in  Capricorn  was  join'd. 

Dryden. 
rUI'NITY,  trin'6-t6.  n.  s.  [trinitas,  Lat. 
tri?iite,  Frencli.j  The  incomprehensibit 
union  of  the  Three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head. 

Touching  the  picture  of  the  trinity,  I  hold  it  bias 
phemous  and  utterly  unlawful.  Feacham. 

In  my  whole  essay  there  is  not  any  thing  like  an 
objection  against  the  trinity.  iMckt. 

rKi'NRET,  trmg'kit.i'''  n.  s.  [This  Skinner 
derives  somewhat  haishly  irom  tringuet, 
Fr.  trinchetto,  I  tal.  a  topsail.  I  rattier 
imagine  it  corrupted  from  tricket,  some 
petty  finery  or  decoration.] 

1.  Toys;  ornaments  of  diess;  superfluities 
of  decoration. 

Beauty  and  use  can  so  well  agree  together,  that 
of  all  the  trinkets  wherewith  they  are  attired,  there 
is  not  one  but  serves  to  some  necessary  purpose. 

Sidney. 

They  throng  who  should  buy  first,  as  if  my  tnn- 
kets  had  been  hallowed.  Shakspeare. 

Let  her  but  have  three  wrinkles  in  her  face, 
Soon  will  you  hear  the  saucy  steward  say, 
Pack  up  with  all  your  tiinkels,  and  away.   Dryden. 

She  was  not  hung  about  with  toys  and  trinkets, 
tweezer-cases,  pocket-glasses.  ^MtUhnol. 

How  Johnny  wheedled,  threaten'd,  fawn'd. 
Till  Phyllis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

2.  Things  of  no  great  value;  tackle;  tools. 

What  husbandlie  husbands,  except  they  be  fooles 

Buthandsom  have  storehouse  for  trinkets  ^ad  tooles.' 

„       . .     ,,  Tusser. 

Go  with  all  your  servants  and  trinkets  about  you. 

,  L' Estrange 

Trio'bolar,  tri-6b'6-14r.  adj.  [^triodolaris, 

Lat. J  Viie;  mean;  worthless. 

Turn  your  libel  into  verse,  and  then  it  may  pass 

cunent  amongst  the  balladmongers  for  a  triobolar 

^•^"ad.  Ctieynd 

To  Trip,  trip.  v.  a.  [tre/ier.  Fr.  trifitien, 

Dutch.] 
I.  To  supplant;  to  throw  by  striking  the 
feet  from  the  ground  by  a  sudden  mo- 
tion. 

He  conjunct 
Tripped  me  behind.  Shakspeare. 

Be  you  contented, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought. 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person. 
,  Sliakspeare. 

2.  To  Strike  from  under  the  body. 

I  tript  up  thy  heels  and  beat  thee.      Shakspeare. 
The  words  of  Hobbes'8  defence  tnp  up  the  heels 
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•f  his  canie;  1  had  once  resolved.  To  reiolve  jpf- 
supposcth  deliberation,  but  what  deliberation  can 
there  be  of  that  which  is  inevitably  determined  by 
causes  without  oui^elves.'  Bramhall. 

3.  To  catch;  to  delect. 
These  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err;  who,  with  wet  checks, 
Were  present  when  she  fmish'd.  Shakspeare. 

To  Trii*,  trip.  T.  n. 

1.  To  tall  by  losing  the  hold  of  the  feet. 

2.  To  fail;  to  err;  to  be  d»;ficiciit. 

Saint  .leroiiiK,  who  pai-dutis  nut  ovrr-casily  hii 
ad\ernries,  it  ^-.ny  where  they  chance  to  tn>,  piej. 
sell,  him  as  thereby  making  all  sorts  of  men  God's 
enemies.  //    ._ 

V  irgd  IS  so  exact  in  every  word,  that  none  can  bt 
changed  but  for  a  worse:  he  pretends  sometimes  to 
tnp,  but  It  IS  to  make  you  think  him  in  danger  wlien 
most  secure.  ,^j^ 

Many  having  used  their  utmost  diligence  to  secure 
a  retention  of  the  things  committed  to  the  memory 
cannot  certainly  know  where  it  will  tnp  and  fail 

""u'-.i   I,-        ■       ■     ^  *'""*• 

u  III  shines  in  mixed  company,  making  his  real 

ignorance  appear  a  seeming  one:  our  cluh  has 
caught  him  tripping,  at  which  times  they  never 
^Pije  ''■ni-  Spfctntor. 

Several  writers  of  uncommon  erudition  would  ex- 
pose my  ignorance,  it  they  caught  me  trippivg  in  a 
matter  of  so  great  moment  Spectator. 

3.  To  sluiiibie;  to  titubate. 

I  may  have  the  idea  of  a  man's  drinking  till  bis 
tongue  ^-ips,  yet  not  know  that  it  is  called  drunken- 

4.  lo  run  lightly. 

In  silence  sad, 
Trt;»  we  after  the  night's  shade.  Shakspeare 

The  old  saying  is,  the  third  pays  for  all ;  the  tri- 
plex, sir,  is  a  good  tripping  measure.  Shaksp. 

He  throws  his  arm,  and  with  a  long-drawn  dash 
Blends  all  together;  then  distinctly  trips 
From  this  to  that;  then  quick  returning  skips 
And  snatches  this  again,  and  puuses  there.  Crashme 

On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar, 
TVip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks; 

Though  Erymanth  your  loss  deplore, 
A  better  soil  shall  give  ye  thanks.  Milton. 

She  bounded  by,  and  tripjt'd  so  light, 
They  had  not  time  to  take  a  steady  "sight.  Drydin. 

Stay,  nymph,  be  cried,  I  follow  not  a  foe; 
Thus  from  the  lion  trips  the  trembling  doe. 

Drydtn. 

Well  thou  dost  to  hide  from  common  sight 
Thy  close  intrigues,  too  bad  to  bear  the  light: 
Nor  doubt  I,  but  the  silver-footed  dame 
Tripping  from  sea  on  such  an  errand  came.  Drvd. 

He'll  make  a  pretty  figure  in  a  triumph, 
And  serve  to  trip  before  the  victor's  chariot. 

_,,     ,  ,  .      „  Addison. 

I  he  lower  plaits  of  the  drapery  in  antique  figures 
in  sculpture  and  painting,  seem  to  have  gathered 
the  wind  when  the  person  is  in  a  posture  of  trip- 
ping forward.  ^^^,^1. 

In  Britain's  isles,  as  Heylin  notes. 
The  ladies  trip  in  petticoats.  Prior. 

They  gave  me  instructions  bow  to  slide  down! 
and  tnp  up  the  steepest  slopes.  Pope. 

5.  To  lake  a  si>oit  voyage. 
Trip,  trip.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  stroke  or  catch  by  which  the  wrest- 
ler supplants  his  antagonist. 

O  thou  dissembling  cub!  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  sow'd  agrizele  on  thy  cast? 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow. 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow? 

„        .  Shaktpemrt. 

He  stript  for  wrestling,  smears  bis  limbs  with  oil, 
And  watches  with  a  trip  his  foe  to  foil.        Ihyden. 

It  was  a  noble  time  when  trips  and  Cornish  hugs 
could  make  a  man  immortal.  Addison. 

2.  A  stumble  by  which  the  foothold  is  lost. 

3.  A  failure^  a  mistake. 
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He  saw  his  way,  but  in  so  swift  a  pace, 
To  chase  the  ground  might  be  to  lo^e  the  race: 
The)  tben,  who  of  each  trip  th'  advantaire  take. 
Find  but  those  faults  which  they  want  wit  to  make. 

Dryden. 
Each  seeming  (rip  and  each  digressive  start, 
l>isp<ays  their  case  the  more,  and  deep-planu'd  art. 

Harte. 
4.  A  short  voyaj^e  or  journey. 

I  took  a  trip  to  London  on  the  death  of  the  queen. 

Pope. 
Tri'partite,  trip'par-tite.*"  adj.  [trifiar- 
tite,  French;  tri/iartitus,  Latin.]  Divid- 
ed into  three  parts;  having  three  cor- 
respondent   copies;   relating   to   three 
parlies. 
Our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn.  Shakspeare. 
Tripe,  tripe,  n.  s.  [  tri/icy  French;  trip/ia, 
Italian  and  Spanish.] 

1.  The  intestines;  the  guts. 

How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe  finely  broil 'd? 
..   ■    I  like  it  well.  Uliakspeare. 

In  private  draw  your  poultry,  clean  your  tripe. 

King. 

2.  It  is  used  in  ludicrous  language  for  the 
human  belly. 

Tri'pedal,  trip'6-dal.  adj.  [^tres  and  pes, 
Latin.]  Having  three  feet. 

Tripe'talous,  tri-p^t'a-lus.*i9  adj.  [rpsli 
and  a-£T«Aoy.]  Having  a  flower  consist- 
ing ot"  three  leaves. 

Tri'phthong,  trip'r/jong.*!'  n.  s.  \_trifih- 
thongue^  French;  r^tli  and  fidofyvi.']  A 
coalition  of  three  vowels  to  form  one 
sound:  as,  eau,  eye. 

Tri'ple,  trip'pl.***  adj.  [trijile^Vv.  triplex^ 
triplus,  Latin.] 

1.  Threefold,  consisting  of  three  con- 
joined. 

See  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transform'd 
Into  a  strumpet's  stool.  Shakspeare. 

O  night  and  shades. 
How  ai-e  ye  join'd  with  hell  in  triple  knot, 
Against  th'  nnarm'd  weakness  of  one  virgin. 
Alone  and  helpless!  MUton. 

Thrice  happy  pair!  so  near  ally'd 
In  royal  blood  and  virtue  too: 

Now  love  has  you  together  ty'd, 
May  none  this  triple  knot  undo !  Waller. 

By  thy  triple  shape  as  thou  art  seen. 
In  heav'n,  earth,  hell,  grant  this.  Dryden. 

Strong  Alcides,  after  he  had  slain 
The  triple  Gerjon,  drove  from  conquer'd  Spain 
His  captive  herds.  Dryden. 

Out  bounc'd  the  mastiff  of  the  triple  head; 
Away  the  hare  with  double  swiftness  fled.      Swift. 

2.  Treble;  ihr  ^e  times  repeated. 

We  have  taken  this  as  a  moderate  measure  be- 
twixt Hie  highest  and  lowest;  but  if  we  had  taken 
only  a  triple  proportion,  it  woald  have  been  sufS- 
cient.  Burnet. 

If  then  the  atheist  can  have  no  imagination  of 
more  senses  than  five,  why  doth  he  suppose  that  a 
body  is  capable  of  more?  If  we  had  double  or  triple 
as  many,  there  might  be  the  same  suspicion  for  a 
greater  number  without  end.  Bentley. 

To  Tki'ple,  trip'pl.  V.  a.  [from   the  ad- 
jective.] 
1.  To  treble;  to  make  thrice  as  much,  or 
as  many. 

To  what  purpose  should  words  serve,  when  nature 
bath  more  tu  (iv>clare  than  groans  and  strong  cries; 
more  than  streams  of  bloody  sweat;  more  than  his 
doubled  and  tripled  prayers  can  express?  Hooker. 
Ifi'iiese  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 
loD^  Sjiace  of  time  his  limited  quantity  would  be 
tripled  upon  us.  Stcift. 


2.  To  make  threefold. 

Time,  :iction,  place,  are  so  prcserr'd  by  thee, 
That  e'en  Corneille  might  with  envy  see 
Th'  alliance  of  his  trip'.ed  unify.  Dryden. 

Tpi'pLET,trlp'lit.89  n.  s.  [from  (rifile.'] 

1.  Three  of  a  kind. 

There  sit  C— nts,  D— ks,  and  Harrison, 
How  they  swagger,  from  their  garrison; 
Such  a  triplet  could  you  tell 
Where  to  find  on  this  side  hell?  Swift. 

2.  Three  verses  rhyming  together:  as, 

Waller  was  smooth,  but  Dryden  taught  to  join 
The  varying  verse,  the  full  resounding  line. 
The  long  majestick  march  and  energy  divine  Pope. 

Some  wretched  lines  from  this  neglected  hand 
May  find  my  hero  on  the  foreign  strand, 
Warm  with  new  fires,  and  pleas'd  with  new  com- 
mand. Prior. 
I  frequently  make  use  of  triplet  rhymes,  because 
thev  bound  the  sense,  makmg  the  last  verse  of  the 
triplet  a  piodarick.                                       Dryden. 
Tri'plicate,  trip'l^-kate.  adj.  [from  iri' 
filfx,  Latin]  Made  thrice  as  much. 

Triplicate  ratio,  in  geometry,  is  the  ratio  of  cubes 

to  each  other,  which  ought  to  be  distinguished  from 

triple.  Harris. 

Al!  the  parts,  in  height,  length,  and  breadth,  bear 

a  duplicate  or  triplicate  proportion  one  to  another. 

Grew. 
Triplic a'tion,  trip-l^-ki'shin.  n.  s.  [from 
trifilicate.']  The  act  of  trebling,  or  ad- 
ding three  f:ogether. 

Since  the  margin  of  the  visible  horizon  in  the 
heavenly  globe  is  parallel  with  that  in  the  earthly, 
accounted  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  dia- 
meter; sense  must  needs  measure  the  azimuths,  or 
vertical  circles,  hj  triplication  of  the  same  diameter 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Gla?\viUe. 

Tripli'city,  tri-plis'^-t^.  n.  s.  \_tri}}licit^, 
French;  from  trifilex.,  Latin.]  Treble- 
ness;  state  of  being  threefold. 

It  was  a  dangerous  triplicity   to  a  monarchy,  to 
have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  discontents  of  sub- 
jects, and  the  title  of  a  pretender  to  meet.    Bacon. 
Affect  notduplicitits  nor  triplidties,  nor  any  cer- 
tain number  of  parts  in  your  division  of  things. 

Watts. 
Tri'pmadam,  trip'mad-am.  n.  s.  An  herb. 
Tripmadam  is  used  in  sallads.  JVortimti: 

Tri'pod,  tri'pod,  or  trip'od.*^*  n.s.  \_trifius, 
Latin.]  A  seat  with  three  feet,  such  as 
that  from  which  the  priestess  of  Apollo 
delivered  oracles. 

Two  tripods  cast  in  antick  mould, 
With  two  great  talents  of  the  finest  gold.    Dryden. 

TRi'pQLY,trip'p6-16.  n.  s.  [I  suppose  from 
the  place  whence  itis  brought.]  A  sharp 
cutting  sand. 

In  polishing  glass  with  putty,  or  tripoly,  it  is  not 
to  be  imagined  that  those  substances  can  by  grating 
and  fretting  the  glass  bring  all  its  least  particles  to 
an  accurate  polish.  Mivton. 

TRi'pos,iri'i)6s.«.s.  A  tripod.  See  Tripod, 
Welcome  all  that  lead  or  follow, 
To  the  oracle  of  Apollo; 
Here  he  speaks  out  of  his  pottle. 
Or  the  tripos,  his  tower  boltle.  Ben  Jonson, 

Craz'd  fool,  who  wouldst  be  thought  an  oracle. 
Come  down  from  off  the  tripos,  and  speak  plain. 

Dryden. 
Tri'pper,  trip'pir.''s  n.  s.  [from  tr^p.^  One 

who  trips. 

Tki'pping,  trip'ping.*^"  adj.  [from  iri/i.'] 
Quick;  nimble. 

The  clear  sun  of  the  fresh  wave  largely  drew, 
As  after  thirst;  which  made  their  flowing  ?'.;iink 
From  standing  lake,  to  tripping  ebb;  that  stoic 
With  soft  foot  tow'rds  the  deep.  JUillon. 
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Tri'pping,  trip'ping.  n.  s.  [from  tri/i."] 
Light  dance. 

Back,  shepherds,  back,  enough  you  play, 
Here  be  without  duck  or  nod. 
Other  trippings  to  be  trod. 
Of  lighter  toes.  Milton. 

Tri'ppingly,  trip'plng-1^.  adv.  [from 
tripping-.^  With  agility;  with  swift  mo- 
tion. 

This  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly.  Shak^eare. 

Speak  the  speech  trippingly  on  the  tongue:  but 
if  you  mouth  it  as  many  of  our  players  do,  1  had 
as  lieve  the  town-crier  had  spoke  my  lines.    Slmk. 
Tri'ptote,     tiip'tote.     21.    s.    \_rri/ifotonj 
Latin.]  A  noun  used  but  in  three  cases. 

Clarke. 
Tripu'diary,  tri-pu'd^-a-r^.  adj.  [iripudi- 
um,  Latin]  Performed  by  dancing. 

Claudius  Pulcher  underwent  the  like  success 
when  he  continued  the  tripudiary  augurations. 

Brown. 
Tripudia'tion,    tri-pu-de-a'shi'm.    n.   s. 

\_tripudium,  Latin.]  Act  of  dancing. 
Thire'me,  tri'r^me.  n.  s.  \^criremis,  Lat.] 
A  galley  with  three  benches  of  oars  on 
a  side. 
Trisf/ction,  tri-s^k'shijn.  n.  s.  litres  and 
sectio,  Latin.]  Division  into  three  equal 
parts:  the  triseclion  of  an  angle  is  one 
of  the  desiderata  of  geometry. 
Tri'stful,  trist'fil.  adj.  [_t7'istis,  Latin.] 
Sad;  melancholy;  gloomy;  sorrowful.  A 
bad  word. 

Heav'n's  face  doth  glow 
With  li-istful  visage;  and,  as  'gainst  the  doom, 
I  thought  sick  at  the  act.  Shakspeare. 

Trisu'lc,  trl'sulk.  n.  s.  [^(risulcus,  Latin.] 
A  thing  of  three  points. 

Consider  the  threefold  effect  of  Jupiter's  tiisulc, 
to  burn,  discuss,  and  terebrate.  Brown. 

Trisylla'bical,  tris-sii-lab'e-kal.^-'  adj. 
[_(resyllabe,  French;  from  triny liable.'] 
Consisting  of  three  syllables. 
TRISY'LLAliLE,  tris'sil-id-bl.«^«  n.  s. 
\jrisyllaba,  Latin.]  A  word  consisting 
of  three  syllables. 
TRITE,  trite,  adj.  [tritus,  Latin.]  Worn 
out;  stale;  common;  not  new. 

These  duties  cannot  but  appear  of  infinite  con- 
cern when  we  reflect  how  uncertain  our  time  is; 
this  may  be  thought  so  trite  ami  obMous  a  reflec- 
tion, that  none  can  want  to  be  reminded  of  it 

Rogers. 
She  gives  her  tongue  no  moment's  rest. 
In  phrases  balter'd,  stale,  uad  trite, 
Which  modern  ladies  call  polite.  Swift. 

Tri'teness,  trite'nes.  //.   s.  [from   (rite.'] 

Staleness;  commonness. 
Trithe'ism,  Xr\-t/it'izn\.  n.  s.  [^tntheisme, 
French,  r^eli  and  ^eU-']     Tiie  opinion 
which  hoids  t'nree  distinct  gods. 
Tri'turable,  tiit'tshu-ra-bl.  adj    \_tritu- 
ra^'/f,  French;  from  triturate.^  Possible  , 
to  be  pounded  or  comminuted. 

It  is  not  only  Iriturable  and  reducible  to  powder 
by  contrition,  but  will  not  subsist  in  a  violent  fire, 

Brown. 
Tritura'tion,  tr!t-tshu-ri'sh\in.  n.  s. 
\lrituracisii,  French;  trituro^  Latin."] 
Keductiou  of  any  sub-stances  10  powder 
upon  a  stone  with  a  muller,  as  colours 
are  ground:  it  is  also  called  levigation. 
He  aflirmeth,  that  a  pumice  stone  powdered  is 


Till 

lighter  (ban  one  entire;  that  abatement  can  hardly 

be  avoided  in  trituration.  Brown. 

Tri'vf.t,    iriv'it.""   n.  a.   [See   Trevet.] 

Any  thing  supported  by  three  feet. 

The  best  at  horse-race  be  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his 

prize, 

Generally  praiseful;  fair  and  young,  and  skillM  in 

housewiferies 
Of  all  kind  fitting;  and  withal  a  Irivet,  that  enclos'd 
Twenty-two  measures.  Chapman. 

The  trivet  table  of  a  foot  was  lame; 
A  blot  which  prudent  Baucis  overcame, 
Who  thrusts  beneath  the  limping  leg  a  sherd.  Dryd, 
Tri'vial, triv'yal.^"  adj .\jriviali  French; 
trivialis,  Latin.] 

1.  Vile;  worthless;  vulgar;  such  as  may 
be  picked  up  in  the  highway. 

Be  subjects  great,  and  worth  a  poet's  voice, 
For  men  of  sense  despise  a  tnvial  choice.  Roscom. 

2.  Light;  trifling;  unimportant;  inconsider- 
able. This  use  is  more  frequent  though 
less  just. 

This  argues  conscience  in  your  grace, 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered.         Shakspeare. 

This  way  of  measuring  felicities  was  so  natural 
to  him,  that  it  would  occur  even  in  the  most  trivial 
instances.  Fell. 

See  yon  mad  fools,  who,  for  some  trivial  right, 
For  love,  or  for  mistaken  honour,  fight.      Dryden. 

Were  they  only  some  slight  and  trivial  indiscre- 
tions, to  which  the  example  of  the  world  exposed 
us,  it  might  perhaps  not  much  concern  our  religion. 

Rogers. 

Id  every  work  regard  the  writer's  end; 
And  if  the  means  be  just,  the  conduct  true. 
Applause,  in  spite  o{  trivial  faults,  is  due.       Pope. 

The  ancient  poets  are  like  many  modern  ladies; 
let  an  action  be  never  so  trivial  in  itself,  they 
always  make  it  appear  of  the  utmost  importance. 

Pope. 
Tri'vially,  triv-yal-6.  adv.  [from  trivial.^ 

1.  Commonly;  vulgarly. 

Money  is  not  the  sinews  of  war,  as  is  trivially 
said,  where  the  sinews  of  men's  arms,  in  effeminate 
people  fail.  Bacon, 

2.  Lightly;  inconsiderably. 
Tri'vialness,    triv'yal-n^s.   n.   s.    [from 

trivial,^ 

1.  Commonness;  vulgarity. 

2.  Lightness;  unimportance. 
TRI'UMPH,  tri'umf.»^6  n,  s.  [triumfihus, 

Latin;  triomphe,  French.] 
1.  Pomp  with  which  a  victory  is  pablickly 
celebrated. 

Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave; 
And  there  cut  offthy  most  ungracious  head, 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king.   Shaksp. 
In  ancient  limes  the  triumphs  of  the  generals 
from  victory,  and  the  great  (lonatives  upon  disband- 
ing the  armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame  all  men's 
courage.  Bacon. 

5.  ^State  of  being  victorious. 

Sublime  with  expectation  when  to  see 
In  triumph  issuing  forth  their  glorious  chief.    Jtfift. 

Hercules  from  Spain, 
Arriv'd  in  triumph,  from  Geryon  slain.        Dryden. 

3.  Victory;  conquest. 

Eros  has 
Packt  cards  with  Caesar,  and  false  play'd  my  glory 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph.  Shakspeare. 

Each  order  bright 
Sung  triumph,  and  him  sung  victorious  king.  Milt. 

If  fools  admire,  or  whining  coxcombs  toast, 
The  vain  coquets  the  trifling  triumjjfcs  boast.  Logic. 

4.  J'-y  fi'r  success. 

Gre&i  triumph  and  rejoicing  was  in  heaven.  Miit. 
§.  A  conquering  card,  now  called  trumfi. 
See  Tbvmp. 


TRI 

To  Tai'uMPH,  tri'ilmf.  v.  n.  [trium/iho, 
Latin;  triomfiher,  French.  This  word  is 
always  accented  in  prose  on  the  first 
syllable,  but  in  poetry  sometimes  on  the 
last.] 

1.  To  celebrate  a  victory  with  pomp;  to 
rejoice  for  victory. 

The  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the 
joy  of  the  hypocrite  is  but  for  a  moment.  Job. 

Your  victory,  alas!  begets  my  fears; 
Can  you  not  then  triumph  without  my  tears.'  Dryd. 

2.  To  obtain  victory. 

This  great  commander  sought  many  times  to  per- 
suade Solyman  to  forbear  to  use  his  forces  any  far- 
ther against  the  christians,  over  whom  he  had  sufii- 
ciently  triumphed,  and  turn  them  upon  the  Persians. 

KnoUes. 

Then  all  this  earthy  grossness  quit, 
Attir'd  with  stars,  we  snail  for  ever  sit, 
Tt-iximphing  over  death,  and  chance,  and  time. 

Milton. 

There  fix  thy  faith,  and  triumph  o'er  the  world; 
For  who  can  help,  or  who  can  save  besides?  Rowe. 

While  blooming  youth  and  gay  delight 
Sit  on  thy  rosy  cheeks  confest. 

Thou  hast,  my  dear,  undoubted  right 
To  triumph  o'er  this  destin'd  breast.  Prior. 

3.  To  insult  upon  an  advantage  gained. 

How  ill  beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull!    Shakspeare. 

Sorrow  on  all  the  pack  of  you. 
That  triumph  tlius  upon  my  misery!       Shakspeare. 

Our  grand  foe, 
Who  now  triumphs,  and  in  th'  excess  of  joy 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  heaven.  Milton. 
Triu'mphal,  tri-Amf'al.88  adj.  [triomfihal., 
French;     trium/ihalis,   Latin;  from  tri- 
umph.'] Used  in  celebrating  victory. 
He  left  only  triumphal  garments  to  the  general. 

Bacon, 
Ye  so  near  heav'n's  door. 
Triumphal  with  triumphal  act  have  met.     Milton. 
Steel  could  the  works  of  mortal  pride  confound, 
And  hew  triumphal  arches  to  the  ground.        Pope. 

Lest  we  should  for  honour  take 
The  drunken  quarrel  of  a  rake; 
Or  think  it  seated  in  a  scar, 

Or  on  a  proud  triumphal  car.  Swift. 

Triu'mphal, tri-Cimfll.  n,  s,  [_triumfihalia, 
Latin,  triumphal  ornaments.]  A  token 
of  victory.  Not  in  use. 

He  to  his  crew,  that  sat  consulting,  brought 
Joyless  Iriumphals  of  his  bop'd  success.        Milton. 
Triu'mphant,  tri-imf'3nt,  adj.  [^triumph' 
ans^  Latin;  triomphant^  French.] 

1.  Celebrating  a  victory. 

Captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car.        Shaksp. 

It  was  drawn  as  a  triumphant  chariot,  which  at 

the  same  time  both  follows  and  triumphs.      South. 

2.  Rejoicing  as  for  victory. 

Think  you  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am?         Shakspeare, 

Off  with  the  traitor's  head; 
And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned.  Shakspeare, 

Successful  beyond  hope,  to  lead  ye  forth 
Triumphant  out  of  this  infernal  pit.  Milton. 

3.  Victorious;  graced  with  conquest. 

As  in  the  militant  church  men  are  excommuni- 
cate, not  so  much  for  their  offence,  as  for  their  ob- 
stinacy; so  shall  it  be  in  the  church  triumphant:  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  shall  be  barred  against  men,  not 
so  much  for  their  sin  committed,  as  for  their  lying 
therein  without  repentance.  Perkins. 

He  speedily  tbroua;h  all  the  hierarchies 
Intends  to  pass  triumphant,  and  give  laws.  MUlon. 

Athena,  war's  triumphant  maid, 
The  happy  son  will,  as  the  father,  aid.  Pope. 

Triu'mphantly,  tri-Cimf'ant-li..  adv. 
[from  triumphant^ 


TRO 

1.  In  a  triumphant  manner  in  token  of 
victory;  joyfully  as  for  victory. 

Victory,  with  little  loss  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French; 
Who  are  at  hand  triumphantly  dispiay'd.     Shahp. 

Herself  in  person  went  to  seek  the  sacred  cross 
Whereon  our  Saviour  died,  which  found,  as  it  was 

sought. 
From  Salem  unto  Rome  triumphantly  she  brought. 

Drayton. 
Through  armed  ranks  triumphantly  she  drives, 
And  with  one  glance  commands  ten  thousand  lives. 

GranrtUe. 

2.  Victoriously;  with  success. 

Thou  must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 
With  manacles  along  our  street:  or  else 
Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the  palm.  Shakspeare. 

With  insolent  exultation. 
A  mighty  governing  lie  goes  round  the  world, 
and  has  almost  banished  truth  out  of  it;  and  so 
reigning  (riu»ip/ian%  in  its  stead,  is  the  source  of 
most  of  those  confusions  that  plague  the  universe. 

South. 
Triu'mpher,    tri'^m-fiir."^    n.s,    [from 
triumph.']  One  who  triumphs. 
These  words  become  jour  lips,  as  they  past 
through  them, 
And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumphers 
In  their  applauding  gales.  Shakspeare. 

August  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  by  the  senate, 
because  in  the  same  month  he  was  the  first  time 
created  consul,  and  thrice  triumpher  in  Rome. 

Peacham. 

Triu'mvirate,  tri-5m'v6-rat.  >   n.s.  \^tri' 

Triu'mviri,  tri-iim'v6-ri.         3      umvira- 

tus,  or  triumviri,  Latin.]  A  coalition  or 

concurrence  of  three  men. 

Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  depos'd.  Shakspeart, 

The  triumviri,  the  three  comer  cap  of  society. 

Shakspeare. 
During  that  triumvirate  of  kings,  HC1117  the 
eighth  of  England,  Francis  the  first  of  Fraufi;,  and 
Charles  the  fifth  emperor  of  Germany,  none  of  the 
three  could  win  a  palm  of  gronnd  but  Uie  other  two 
would  balance  it.  Bacon, 

With  these  the  Piercies  them  confederate. 
And.  as  three  heads,  conjoin  in  one  intent. 

And,  instituting  a  triumvirate, 
Do  part  the  land  in  triple  government.        Daniel. 

From  distant  regions  fortune  sends 
An  odd  triumvirate  of  friends.  Svoift. 

Tri'une,   tri-une'.    adj.  [^trea  and  unus, 
Latin.]  At  once  three  and  one. 

We  read  in  scripture  of  a  triuru  deity,  of  God 

made  flesh  in  the  womb  of  a  virgin,  and  crucified 

by  the  Jews.  Burnet. 

To  Troat,  tr6te.  v,  a.  [with   hunters.] 

To  cry  as  a  buck  does  at  rutting  time. 

Diet. 
Tro'car,  tro'kir.  n.  a.  [^trocar,  corrupted 
from    trois  quarts  French.]  A  chirurgi- 
cal  instrument. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  of  wood,  the  canula 
of  silver,  and  the  perforator  of  steel.  Sharp, 

Troqha'ical,  tr6-ki'6-kil  ^m  adj.  \jro- 
chaique,,  French;  trcchaicua^  Latin.] 
Consisting  of  trochees. 
Trocha'nters,  tro-kan'tArz.  n,  a.  [t^#- 
X,»vl>ipii-'\  Two  processes  of  the  thigh 
bone,  called  rotator  major  and  minor^ 
in  which  the  tendons  of  many  muscles, 
terminate.  Diet, 

TRCyCHEE,  tr<l)'kd.»»3  n.  a.  [^trochausy 
Latin;  trochte.,  French;  t^«;jj«/(^.]  A 
foot  used  in  Latin  poetry,  consisting  o£ 
a  long  and  short  syllable. 
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)D,  nod.  >    The  part.  pass,  of 

)'dden,  trod'd'n.  3  tread. 


Trochi'licks,  tro-kil'iks.  «.  s.  [Tfo;^/A<«i, 
rpax^fi  a  wheel.]  The  science  of  rota- 
tory motion. 

There  succeeded  new  inventions  and  horologies, 
composed  by  trochilicks,  or  the  artifice  of  wheels, 
whereof  some  are  kept  in  motion  by  weight,  others 
without  Brown. 

It  is  requisite  that  we  rightly  understand  some 
principles  in  trochilicks,  or  the  art  of  wheel  instru- 
ments j  as  chiefly,  the  relation  betwixt  the  parts  of 
a  wheel  and  those  of  a  balance,  the  several  pro- 
portions in  the  semidiameter  of  a  wheel  beiug  an- 
swerable to  the  sides  of  a  balance.  Wilkins. 
Tro'chisgs,  tro'kinz.  n.  s.  The  branches 
on  a  deer's  head.  Ainstvorth. 
Trochi'sch,  tro-kisk,'.  n.  s.  \r^ox.^(rK!^; 
trochisi/ue,  French;  trochiscusy  Latin.] 
A  kind  of  tablet  or  lozenge. 

The  trochisks  of  vipers,  so  much  magnified,  and 
the  flesh  of  snakes  some  ways  condited  and  cor- 
rected. Bacon. 
Trod,  trod. 
Tro 

Jerusalem  shall  be  trodden,  down  of  the  gentiles 

Luke. 
Thou,  infernal  serpent,  shall  not  long 
Rule  in  the  clouds;  like  an  autumnal  star, 
Or  lightning,  thou  shaltfall  from  heav'n  trod  down 
Under  his  feet  Milton. 

Ev'n  the  rough  rocks  with  tender  myrtle  bloom. 
And  trodden  weeds  send  out  a  rich  perfume 

Mdison. 
Trode,  trod.  The  preterit  of  tread. 

They  trode  the  grapes  and  made  merry.    Judges. 
Trode,  trod.   n.  s.   [from  trode.,  pret.  of 
tread.^  tooting. 
The  trode  is  not  so  tickle.  Spenser. 

They  never  set  foot  on  that  same  trode. 
But  baulke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad. 

Spenser. 
Tro'glodyte,  tr6g'l6-dite.**^  n.  s.  [t^w- 
yA9<r«/7'j«.J     One  who  inhabits  caves  of 
the  earth. 

Procure  me  a  troglodyte  footman,  who  can  catch 
a  roe  at  his  full  speed.  ^rbxUhnot  and  Pope, 

To  Troll,  troll. ^''^  v.  a.  {^trolleriy  to  roll, 
Dutch;  perhaps  from  trochlea.,  Latin,  a 
thing  to  turn  round.]  To  move  circu- 
larly; to  drive  about. 

With  the  phant'sies  of  hey  troll, 
Troll  about  the  bridal  bowl, 
And  div^idc  the  broad-bread  cake. 
Round  about  the  bride's  stake.  Ben  Jonson. 

To   I'roll,  troll.^*^  v.  n, 

1.  To  roil;  to  run  round. 

How  pleasant  on  the  banks  of  Styx, 
To  (roW  it  in  a  coach  and  six!  Sxoift. 

2.  To  tish  for  a  pike  with  a  rod  which  has 
a'  pulley  toward  the  bottom,  which  I 
suppose  gives  occasion  to  the  term. 

Nor  drain  I  ponds  the  golden  carp  to  take, 
Nor  trowle  for  pikes,  dispeoplers  of  the  lake.  Gay. 
Tro'llop,  irol'ldp.*^^  n.  s.  [A  low  word, 
I  know  not  whence  derived.]  A  slat- 
ternly loose  woman. 
Tro'lmydames,  trol'm^-dams.  n.  s.  [Of 
this  word  I  know  not  the  meaning.] 

A  fellow  I  have  known  to  go  about  with  trolmy- 
dames:  1  knew  him  once  a  servant  of  the  prince. 

Shakspeare . 
Tro'nage,  tri\n'idje.  n.  s.  Money  paid  for 

weighing. 
TROOP,  trddp.'''^  n.  a.  [troufie,  French; 
tro/i/ia,    Italian;    troofie,    Dutch;    trofi, 
Swedish;  tropfia,  low  Latin.] 
1.  A  company;  a  number  of  people  col- 
lected together. 


That  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have.  Shakspeare. 

Saw  you  not  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet,  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me  like  the  sun?  Shaksp. 

As  the  mind,  by  putting  together  the  repeated 
ideas  of  unity,  makes  the  collective  mode  of  any 
number,  as  a  score,  or  a  gross;  so  by  putting  toge- 
ther several  particular  substances,  it  makes  collec- 
tive ideas  of  substances,  as  a  troop,  an  army. 

LocA:e. 

2.  A  body  of  soldiers. 

iEneas  seeks  his  absent  foe. 
And  sends  his  slaughter'd  troops  to  shades  below. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  small  body  of  cavalry. 

To  Troop,  tr66p.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  march  in  a  body. 

I  do  not,  as  an  enemy  to  peace. 
Troop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men, 
But  rather  shew  a  while  like  fearful  war.     Shaksp. 

They  anon 
With  hundreds,  and  with  thousands,  trooping  came, 
Attended!  Milton. 

Armies  at  the  call  of  trumpet 
Troop  to  their  standard.  Milton. 

2.  To  march  in  huste. 

Yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger, 
At  whose  approach  ghosts,  wand'ring  here  and  there. 
Troop  home  to  churchyards.  Shakspeai'e. 

The  dry  streets  flow'd  with  men. 
That  trooped  up  to  the  king's  capacious  court. 

Chapman. 

3.  To  march  in  company. 

I  do  invest  you  jointly  with  my  power, 
Preeminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty.  Shakspeare. 

Tro'oper,  trdop'ur.s^  n.  s.  [from  troo/i.'] 
A  horse  soldier.  A  trooper  fights  only 
on  horseback;  a  dragoon  marches  on 
horseback,  but  fights  either  as  a  horse- 
man or  footman. 

Custom  makes  us  think  well  of  any  thing:  what 
can  be  more  indecent  than  for  any  to  wear  boots  but 
troopers  and  travellers.'  yet  not  many  years  since 
it  was  all  the  fashion.  Gmo. 

Trope,  trope,  n.  s.  [t^oV®^;  tro/ie,  Fr. 
trofius,  Latin.]  A  change  of  a  word 
from  its  original  signification:  as,  the 
clouds  ybre^e/  rain,  {or  foreshow. 

For  rhetorick  he  could  not  ope 
His  mouth,  but  out  there  flew  a  trope.       Hudibras. 
If  this  licence  be  included  in  a  single  word,  it 
admits  of  tropes;  if  in  a  sentence,  of  figures. 

Dryden. 
Tro'phied,  tro'fid.''^^  adj.  [from  trophy^ 
Adorned  with  trophies. 

Some  greedy  minion,  or  imperious  wife^ 
The  trophy''d  arches,  story'd  halls  invade, 
And  haunts  their  slumbers  in  the  pompous  shade. 

Pope. 
Tro'phy,   tr6'f6.*"    n.  s.  \^trofiaum,   tro- 
fihaujn,  Latin.]     Something  shown  or 
treasured  up  in  proof  of  victory. 
What  trophy  then  shall  I  most  fit  devise, 
In  which  I  may  record  the  memory 

Of  my  love's  conquest,  peerless  beauty's  prize 
Adorn'd  with  honour,  love,  and  chastity  .>     Spenser. 

To  have  borne 
His  bruised  helmet  and  his  bended  sword 
Before  him  through  the  city,  he  forbidi^ 
Giving  all  trophy,  signal,  and  ostent, 
Quite  from  himself  to  God.  Shakspeare. 

There  lie  thy  bones, 
Till  we  with  iropAjfs  do  adorn  thy  tomb.       Shaksp. 

Twice  will  I  not  review  the  morning's  rise, 
Till  I  have  torn  that  trophy  from  thy  back. 
And  split  thy  heart  for  wearing  it.  Shakspeare. 

In  ancient  times,  the  trophies  erected  upon  the 
place  of  the  victory,  the  triumphs  of  the  genei-als 


upon  their  return,  the  great  donatives  upon  the  dis- 
banding of  the  armies,  were  things  able  to  inflame 
all  men's  courage.  Bacon. 

Around  the  posts  hung  helmets,  darts,  and  spears, 
And  captive  chariots,  axes,  shields,  and  bars, 
And  broken  beaks  of  ships,  the  trophies  of  their 
wars.  Dryden. 

The  tomb  with  manly  arms  and  trophies  grace. 
To  shew  posterity  Elpenor  was.  Pope. 

Set  up  each  senseless  wretch  for  nature's  boast, 
On  whom  praise  shines  as  trophies  on  a  post. 

Young, 
TRo'picAL,tr6p'6-kal.«o9 adj.  [from  tro/ie.'] 

1.  Rhetorically  changed  from  the  original 
meaning. 

A  strict  and  literal  acceptation  of  a  loose  and 
tropical  expression  was  a  second  gi-ound.      Broxen. 

The  words  are  iropical  or  figurative,  and  import 
an  hyperbole,  which  is  a  way  of  expressing  things 
beyond  what  really  and  naturally  they  are  in  them- 
selves. SotUh. 

The  foundation  of  all  parables  is,  some  analogy 
or  similitude  between  the  tropical  or  allusive  part 
of  the  parable,  and  the  thing  intended  by  it.  iouth. 

2.  [from  trofiick."^    Placed  near  the  tro- 
pick;  belonging  to  the  tropick. 

The  pine  apple  is  one  of  the  tropical  fruits. 

Salmon. 
TRO'PICK,  trop'ik.'**  n,  s.  [tro/iiqucy 
French;  tro/iicusj  Latin.]  The  line  at 
which  the  sun  turns  back,  of  which  the 
north  has  the  tropick  of  Cancer,  and 
the  south  the  tropick  of  Capricorn. 

Under  the  tropick  is  our  language  spoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  hath  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

Waller. 
Since  on  ev'ry  sea,  6n  ev'ry  coast, 
Your  men  have  been  distress'd,  your  navy  tost, 
Seven  times  the  sun  has  either  tropick  view'd, 
The  winter  banish'd,  and  the  spring  renew'd. 

Dryden. 
Tropolo'gical,  tr6p-6-l6d'j6-kal.  adj. 
^trofiologiguei  Fr.  rpoT^  and  Ao'y®^.] 
Varied  by  tropes;  changed  from  the 
original  import  of  the  words. 
Tropo'logy,  tr6-p61'6-j6.  n.  *.  \^Tp67r(^ 
and  Aoy®-.]  A  rhetorical  mode  of 
speech  including  tropes,  or  a  change 
of  some  word  from  the  original  mean- 
ing. 

Not  attaining  the  deuterology  and  second  inten- 
tion of  words,  they  omit  their  superconsequences, 
coherences,  figures,  or  tropologies,  and  are  not  per- 
suaded beyond  their  literalities.  Brown. 
Tro'ssers,  tros'silrz.  n,  s.  [_trousseSf  Fr.] 
Breeches;  hose.     See  Trouse. 

You  rode  like  a  kern  of  Ireland;  your  FrencU 
hose  oflF,  and  in  your  strait  t7-ossers.         Shakspeare. 

To  Trot,  trot.  v.  n,  [^trotter,  Fr.  trotten^ 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  move  with  a  high  jolting  pace. 

Poor  Tom,  that  hath  made  him  proud  of  heai'4, 
to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting  horse,  over  four-inched 
bridges,  to  course  his  own  shadow  for  a  traitor. 

Shakspeare. 
Whom  doth  time  &ot  withal.' 
— He  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid  between  the 
contract  of  her  marriage  and  the  day  it  is  solemn- 
ized: if  the  interim  be  but  a  sevennight,  time'a 
pace  is  so  hard,  that  it  seems  the  length  of  seven 
years.  Shakspeare. 

Take  a  gentle  trotting  horse,  aad  come  up  and 
see  your  old  friends.  Dennis. 

2.  To  walk  fast;  or,  to  travel  on  foot:  in  a 
ludicrous  or  contemptuous  sense. 

Trot,  trot,  n,  *.  \_troiy  French;  from  thft 

verb.] 
1 .  The  jolting  high  pace  of  a  horse, 


TRO 

His  honesty  is  not 
So  loose  or  easy,  that  a  ruffling  wind 
Can  blow  away,  or  glitt'ring  look  it  blind: 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot, 
While  the  world  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind. 

Herbert. 
Here  lieth  one  who  did  most  truly  prove. 
That  he  could  never  die  while  he  could  move; 
So  hung  his  destiny,  never  to  rot 
While  he  might  still  jog  on  and  keep  his  trot. 

Milton. 

The  virtuoso's  saddle  will  amble  when  the  world 

is  upon  the  hardest  trot.  Dryden. 

2.  An  old  woman,  in  contempt.     I  know 

not  wiicnce  derived. 

Give  him  gold  enough,  and  marry  him  to  an  old 

trot  with  ne'er  a  tooth  in  her  bead:  why,  nothing 

comes  amiss,  so  monev  comes  withal.    Shakspeare- 

How  now,  bold-face!  cries  an  old  irot;  sirrah, 

we  eat  our  own  bens,  and  what  you  eat  you  steal. 

VEstrange. 

Troth,  tro^A.  n.  s.  \jrouth,  old  English; 
tjieo^,  Saxon.] 

1.  Belief;  faith;  fidelity. 

Saint  Withold  met  the  night-mare, 
Bid  her  light  and  her  troth  plight.  Shakspeare. 

Stephen  assails  the  realm,  obtains  the  crown. 
Such  tumults  raising  as  torment  them  both: 
Th'  afflicted  state,  divided  in  their  troth 
And  partial  faith,  most  miserable  grown, 
Endures  the  while.  Daniel. 

2.  Truth;  verity. 

In  troth,  thou'rt  able  to  instruct  grey  hairs. 
And  teach  the  wily  African  deceit.  Mdison. 

Tro'thlkss,  tro^/z'l^s.  adj.  [from  troth.'] 
Faithless;  treacherous. 
Thrall  to  the  faithless  waves  and  Irothless  sky. 

Fairfax. 
Tro'thplight,  tro^A'plite.  adj.  Itroth  and 
plight.']  Betrothed;  affianced. 

This,  your  son  in  law. 
Is  Irolhplight  to  your  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

Tro'tter,  trot'dr.  n.  s.  [from  trot.'] 

1.  One  that  walks  a  jolting  pace. 

2.  A  sheep's  foot. 

To  TRO'UBLE,trftb'bl."*i'.  n.  \_troubler, 
French.] 

1.  To  disturb;  to  perplex. 

An  hour  before  the  worshipp'd  sun 
Peer'd  through  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  trotibled  mind  drew  me  to  walk  abroad.   Shaksp. 

But  think  not  here  to  trouble  holy  rest.     Milton. 

Never  trouble  yourself  about  those  faults  which 
age  will  cure.  Locke. 

2.  To  afflict;  to  grieve. 

It  would  not  trouble  me  to  be  slain  for  thee,  but 
much  it  torments  me  to  be  slain  by  thee.      Sidney. 

They  pertinaciously  maintain,  that  afflictions  are 
no  real  evils,  and  therefore  a  wise  man  ought  not 
to  be  troubled  at  them .  Tillotson. 

Though  it  is  in  vain  to  be  trovbled  for  that  which 
I  cannot  chuse,  yet  1  cannot  chuse  but  be  afflicted. 

Tillotson. 

3.  To  distress;  to  make  uneasy. 

He  had  credit  enough  with  his  master  to  provide 
for  bis  own  interest,  and  troubled  not  himself  for 
that  of  others.  Clarendon. 

Be  not  dismay'd  nor  troubled  at  these  tidings. 

Milton. 

He  was  sore  troubled  in  mind,  and  much  dis- 
tressed. \  Maccabees. 

4.  To  busy;  to  engage  overmuch. 

Martha  thou  art  careful,  znitroviled  about  many 
things.  ^    ^''^'^ 

5.  To  give  occasion  of  labour  to.  A  word 
of  civility  or  slight  regard. 

I  will  not  trouble  myself  to  prove  that  all  terms 
arc  not  definable,  from  that  progress  in  infimtwn 
which  it  will  lead  us  into.  Locke. 

6.  To  tease;  to  vex. 


TRO 

The  boy  so  troubles  me; 
'Tis  past  enduring.  Shakspeare. 

7.  To  disorder;  to  put  into  agitation  or 
coniiTiotioM. 

A  woman  mov'd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled; 
Muddy,  ill  seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauiy. 

Shukspeare 

An  angel  went  down  info  the  pool  aim  troubled 
the  water;  whosoever  first  afier  the  troiioling  step- 
ped in  was  made  whole.  John. 

God  looking  forth  will  trouble  all  his  host. 

Milton. 

Hear  how  she  the  ear  employs; 
Their  office  is  the  troubled  air  to  take.  Davies. 

Seas  are  troubled  when  they  do  revoke 
Their  flowing  waves  into  themselves  again.  Davies. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defiles  the  waier.    South. 

The  best  law  in  our  days  is  that  which  continues 
our  judges  during  their  good  behaviour,  without 
leaving  them  to  the  mercy  of  such  who  might,  by 
an  undue  influence,  trouble  and  pervert  the  course 
of  justice.  Mdison. 

Thy  force  alone  their  fury  can  restrain. 
And  smooth  the  waves,  or  swell  the  troubled  main. 

Dryden. 

8.  [In  low  language.]    To  sue  for  a  debt. 
Tko'ublIe,  tnlb'bl.*"*  n.  s.  [^trouble,  Fr.] 

1.  Disturbance;  perplexity. 

They  all  his  host  derided,  while  they  stood 
A  while  in  trouble,  Milton. 

2.  Affliction;  calamity. 

Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Molestation;  obstruction;  inconveni- 
ence. 

Take  to  thee  frem  among  the  cherubim 
The  choice  of  flaming  warriors,  lest  the  fiend 
Some  new  trouble  raise.  Milton. 

4.  Uneasiness;  vexation. 
I  have  dream'd 

Of  much  otfence  and  trouble,  which  my  mind 
Knew  never  till  this  irksome  night.  Milton. 

Tro'uble-state,  trfib'bl-stite.  n.  s 
[^trouble  and  state.]  Disturber  of  a 
community;  publick  makebate 

Those  fair  baits  these  trouble-states  still  use. 
Pretence  of  common  good,  the  king's  ill  course, 
Must  be  cast  forth.  Daniel 

Tro'ubler,  trilb'bl'Ar."*  n.  a.  [from  trou- 
ble] Disturber;  confounder. 

Unhappy  falls  that  hard  necessity, 
Quoth  he,  the  troubler  of  my  happy  peace, 

And  vowed  foe  of  my  felicity.  Spenser. 

Heav'ns  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  thou  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace! 

Shakspeare . 

The  best  temper  of  minds  desireth  good  name 
and  true  honour;  the  lighter,  popularity  and  ap- 
plause; the  more  depraved,  subjection  and  tyran- 
ny; as  is  seen  in  great  conquerors  and  troublers  of 
the  world,  and  more  in  arch-hereticks.         Brown. 

He  knowing  well  that  nation  must  decline. 
Whose  chief  support  and  sinews  are  of  coin. 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose.  Waller. 

The  sword  justly  drawn  by  us  can  scarce  safely 
be  sheathed,  till  the  power  of  the  great  troubler  of 
our  peace  be  pared,  as  to  be  under  no  apprehen- 
sions for  the  future.  Arbuthnot 

Tro'ubi.esome,  triib'bl-sum.  adj.  [from 
troubled] 

1.  Vexatious;  uneasy;  afflictive. 

Heav'n  knows 
By  what  bye-paths  and  indirect  crooked  ways 
I  met  this  crown;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  trovblesort\e  it  sat  upon  my  head: 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet.    Shaksp 
He  must  be  very  wise  that  can  forbear  being 
troubled  at  things  very  troublesome.  Tillotson. 

2.  Full  of  molestation. 


TRO 

Though  our  passage  through  thi«  world  be  rotigh 

and  IruubUsonu,  yet  the  trouble  will  be  but  short, 
and  the  rest  and  contentment  at  the  end  will  uc  an 
ample  recompencc.  Alterbury. 

3.  Buideiibonic;  tiresome;  wearisome. 

My  mother  will  never  be  troublesome  to  me. 

Pope. 

4.  Full  of  teasing  business. 

All  this  cuuld  not  make  us  accuse  her,  though  it 
made  us  almost  pine  away  for  spiglit,  to  lose  any  of 
our  time  in  so  troublesovu  an  idleness.  Sidney 

5.  Slightly  liariissing. 

They,  eas'd  the  putting  off 
These  troid)lesi.me  disguises  which  we  wear.  Milton. 

Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there  upon  his  pillow, 
Being  so  troublesome  a  bed-fellow .>         Shakspeare. 

6.  Unseasonably    engaging;    improperly 
importuning. 

She  of  late  is  lightened  of  her  womb. 
That  her  to  see  should  be  but  troublesome.  Spenser, 

7.  Importunate;  teasing. 

Two  or  three  troublesojtie  old  nurses  never  let  mt 
have  a  quiet  night's  rest  with  knocking  me  up. 

.^rbu(/ino(. 
Tro'ublesomely,  triib'bl-si^m-l^.  adv. 
[trom  troublesome.]  Vexatiousiy;  wea- 
risomely; unseasonably;  importunately. 
Though  men  will  not  be  so  troublesomely  critical 
as  to  correct  others  in  the  use  of  words,  yet,  where 
truth  is  concerned,  it  can  be  no  fault  to  desire  their 
explication.  Locke* 

Tro'ublesomeness,  tnlb'bl-s6m-n^s.  n.  a. 
[from  troublesome.] 

1.  Vexatiousncss;  uneasiness. 

The  lord  treasurer  complained  of  the  troublesome' 
ness  of  the  place  for  that  the  exchequer  was  so 
empty:  the  chancellor  answered,  Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  now  you  shall  see  the  bottom  of  your  business 
at  the  first.  Bacon. 

2.  Importunity;  unseasonableness. 
Tro'ublous,    trfib'bl-tis.''**    adj.    [from 

trotible.]  Tumultuous;  confused;  dis- 
ordered; put  into  commotion.  An  ele- 
gant word;  but  disused. 

He  along  would  fly 
Upon  the  streaming  rivers,  sport  to  find; 
And  oft  would  dare  tempt  the  troublous  wind. 

Spefwer. 
Soon  as  they  this  mock  king  did  espy. 
Their  troublous  strife  they  stinted  by  and  by.  Spent, 

No  other  noise,  nor  people's  troublous  cries, 
As  still  are  wont  t'  annoy  the  walled  town, 
Might  there  be  heard.  Spenser. 

As  a  tail  ship  tossed  in  troublous  seas 
Whom  raging  winds  threaten  to  make  the  prey 
Of  the  rough  rocks.  Spenser, 

Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  world. 

Shakspeare, 

Only  one  supply 

In  four  years  troublous  and  expensive  reign  Daniel. 

Tro'ver,  tro'vur."*  n.  s.  [^trouver,  Fr.j  In 

the  common  law,  is  an  action  which  a 

man  hath  against  one  that  having  found 

any  of   his  goods  refuseth  to  deliver 

them  upon  demand.  Cowell. 

Trough,   trof.'^isei   „.  a.  [cpoj,   tpoh| 

Sax.  troch,  Dutch;  trou^  Daiiish;  trau^, 

Islandick;  truogo,  Italian.]     Any  thing 

hollowed  and  open  longitudinally  on  the 

upper  side. 

The  bloody  boar, 
That  spoii'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines, 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  hit 

trough 

In  your  embowel'd  bosoms.  Shakspeare, 

Tiiey  had  no  ships  but  big  troughs,  which  they 

call  canoes.  Abbot. 

Where  there  is  a  good  quick  fall  of  r^^ll;-wate^, 

lay  a  half  trough  of  stone,  of  a  good  length,  three 
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ft>ot  deep,  with  one  end  upon  the  high  ground,  the 
•tlicr  upon  the  low;  covir  the  hrngk  with  brakes 
•  go<jd  thickness,  ami  cast  sand  upon  the  top  of  tlie 
brake-,  the  lower  end  of  the  trough  will  ruu  like  a 


apriDi 


z  of  water. 


Bacon. 


Some  log,  perhaps,  upon  the  water  swam, 
An  useless  drift,  which  rudely  cut  within. 

And  li'jllow'd,fir!«i  a  floating  trojtg-/i  became, 
And  cross  some  riv'let  passage  did  begin.    Drydtn. 

That  also  is  accounted  virgin  quicksilver,  which, 
kaviug  no  need  to  pass  the  tire,  is  separated  by 
water  first  in  a  sieve,  and  afterwards  in  a  long 
trough.  Brown. 

The  water  dissolves  the  particles  of  salt  mixed 
in  the  stone,  and  is  conveyed  by  long  troughs  and 
canals  from  the  mines  to  Hall,  where  it  is  received 
in  vast  cisterns,  and  boiled  off.  Mdison. 

To  Troul,  tiole.^is  ^_  „_  [^trollen,  to  toll, 
Dutch.]  See  Troll. 

1.  To  move  voiubiy. 

Bred  only,  and  completed,  to  the  taste 
Of  lustful  appetence;  to  sing,  to  nance. 
To  dress,  and  troul  the  tongue,  and  roll  the  eye. 

Milton. 

2.  To  utter  volubly. 

Let  us  be  jocund.  Will  you  trov.l  the  catch 
You  taught  me  while-ere?  Shakupsare. 

To  Trounce,  tioinse.^^*  v.  a.  [dt rived 
by  Skinner  from  (rone  or  tronnon,  Fr. 
a  club,  j  To  punish  by  an  indictment  or 
infori  nation. 

More  probable,  and  like  to  hold 
Than  hand,  or  seal,  or  breaking  a:old; 
For  which  so  many,  that  renounc'd 
Their  plighted  contracts,  have  been  trounc'd, 

Hudibras. 
If  you   talk  of  peaching,    I'll  peach  first;   I'll 
trounce  you  for  offering  to  corrupt  my  honesty. 

[h-yden. 
Trouse,  trouze.^i'       >     n.    s.    [/row;.ye, 
Tro'users,  tr6u'siirz.  ^  Fr.  truis/i,  Erse.] 
Breeches;  hose.   See  Trosseks. 

The  leather  quilted  jack  serves  under  his  shirt  of 

mail,  and  to  cover  his  trouse  on  horseback.  Spenser. 

The  unsightliness  and  pain  in  the  leg  may  be 

helped  by  wearing  a  laced  stocking;  a  laced  troust 

will  .do  as  much  for  the  thigh.  Wiseman. 

Trout,   iroiut^'^   n.  s.  [cpuht,   Saxon; 

trocta^  trulta,  Lat.] 
1.  A  delicate  spotted  fish,  inhabiting  brooks 
and  quick  streams. 

The  pond  will  keep  tro%U  and  salmon  in  their 
seasonable  plight,  but  not  in  their  reddish  grain. 

Careto. 
Worse  than  the  anarchy  at  sea, 
Where  fishes  on  each  other  prey ; 
Where  ev'ry  trout  can  make  as  high  rants 
O'er  his  inferiours  as  our  tyrants.  Sxoift. 

3.  A  lainiliar  phrase  for  an  honest,  or  per- 
haps for  a  silly  fellow. 

Here  comes  the  troiU  that  must  be  caught  with 
tickling.  Skakspeare. 

To  Trow,  tro.s''*^;.  n.  [cpeoSian,  Saxon; 

troe,  Danish.] 
1.  To  think;  to  imagine;  to  conceive.     A 
word  nov\  disused,  and  rarely  used  even 
in  ancient  writers  but  in  familiar  lan- 
guage. 

What  handsomeness,  troto  you,  can  be  observed 
in  that  speech,  which  is  made  one  knows  not  to 
whom.  SiJitey. 

Is  there  any  reasonable  man,  troic  you,  but  will 
judge  it  meeter  that  our  ceremonies  of  christian  re- 
ligion should  be  popish,  than  Turkish  or  heathen- 
ish? Hooker. 

To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland;  and  'tis  time.  I  trow.  Shaksp. 
0  rueful  day!  rueful  indeed,  I  trmo.  Gay. 

3.  To  believe. 
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Lend  less  than  thou  owest. 
Learn  more  than  thou  troicest.  Shakspeare. 

Trow,  tro.  interject,  [for  /  trow,  or  trow 

you.  I   An  exclamation  of  inquiry. 

"  Well,  if  yon  be  not  turn'd  Turk,  there  is  no  more 

sailing  by  the  star. 

What  means  the  fool,  trow?       Shakspeare 

Trowel,  trou'il.'s  ^^^  n.  s.  [jruelle,  Fr. 

trulla.,  Latin.] 

1.  A  troiuel  is  a  tool  to  take  up  the  mortar 
with,  and  tpread  it  on  tne  bricks;  witii 
which  also  they  cut  the  bricks  to  such 
^pngths  as  they  have  occasion,  and  also 
stop  the  joints.  Moxon, 

This  was  dext'rous  at  his  trowel. 
That  was  bred  to  kill  a  cow  well.  Stci/t. 

2.  It  is  used  for  any  coarse  instrument. 

How  shall  I  answer  you.' 
— As  wit  and  fortune  will. 
— Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Well  said,  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Shakspeare. 
The  most  accurate  engravings  or  embossments 
seem  such  rude,  bungling,  deformed  works,  as  if 
they  had  been  done  with  a  mattock,  or  a  trowel. 

Wilkins, 
Troy-we'ight,  troS'wite.  >  n.  s.  [from 
Troy,  tr66  ^as  ^    troies,   Fr.] 

A  kind  of  weight  by  which  gold  and 
bread  are  weighed,  consisting  of  these 
denominations:  a  pound=l2  ounces; 
ounce=20  pennyweights;  pennyweight 
=  24  grains. 

The  english  physicians  make  use  of 

troy-weight  after  the  following  manner: 

Grains 


6o 


480 


576; 


Scruple 


-24 


288 


Drachm 

8 

Ounce 

96 

12 

Pound. 


The  Rumans  left  their  ounce  in  Britain,  now  our 
averdupois  ounce,  for  our  troy  ounce  we  had  else- 
where. Jirhuihnut. 
Tru'ant,  tr66'ant.''39  n.  s.  [truand.,  old 
Frencli;  treuwant^  Dutch,  a  vaifabond.~\ 
An  idler;  one  who  wanders  idly  about, 
neglecting  his  duty  or  employment. 
To  play  the  truant  is,  in  schools,  to  slay 
from  school  without  leave. 

For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
1  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry.  Shakspeare. 

Though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time, 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection; 
Yet  hath  sir  P(;otheus  made  fair  advantage  of  his 
days.  Shakspi  are. 

Providence  would  only  initiate  mankind  into  the 
knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest  to  our 
industry,  that  we  might  not  live  like  idle  loiterers 
and  truants.  More. 

Our  ships  are  laden  with  the  Trojan  store, 
And  you  like  truants  come  too  late  ashore.  Dryden. 

Tru'ant,  trod'ant.*^  adj.  Idle;  wandering 
from  business;  lazy;  loitering. 

What  make  you  from  Wittenberg? 
— A  ti-uant  disposition,  good  my  lord.    Shakspeare. 

He  made  a  blushing  cital  of  himself. 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  ivilh  such  a  grace, 
As  if  he  master'd  there  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning  instantly.  Shakspeare. 

Where  thou  seest  a  single  sheep  remain 
In  shades  aloof,  or  couch 'd  upon  the  plain, 
Or  late  to  'ug  behind  with  truant  pate, 
Revenge  the  crime  Dryden. 

To  Tru'ant,  tr66'ant.  v.  n.  [truander,  to 
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beg  about  a  country,  French;  truwanien, 
old  German.]  To  idle  at  a  distance 
from  duty;  to  loiter;  to  be  lazy. 

'Tis  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 
And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  hoaid.     Shaksp. 

Tbu'antship,  iroo'aut-ship.  n.  s.  \_trualtef 
old  French;  from  truant;  truandiae  in 
Chauctr  is  beggary.]  Idleness;  negli- 
gence; neglect  of  study  or  business. 

The  master  should  not  chide  with  him  if  the  child 
have  done  his  diligence,  and  used  no  truantship. 

.Sscham. 

Trubs,  trtibs.  n.  s.  [tuber,  Latin.]  A  sort 
of  herb.  Ains worth. 

Tru'btail,  trCib'tile.  n.  s.  A  short  squat 
woman.  Ainsworth. 

Truck,  troose.^^^  n.  s.  [jruga,  low  Latinj 
tregua,  Italian;  truie.,  old  French.] 

1.  A  teiTiporary  peace;  a  cessation  of  hosti- 
lities. 

Leagues  and  t^~uces  made  between  superstitious 
persons,  and  such  as  serve  God  aright.        Hooker. 

They  pray  in  vain  to  have  sin  pardoned,  which 
seek  not  also  to  prevent  sin  by  prayer,  even  eveiy 
particular  sin,  by  prayer  against  all  sin,  except  men 
can  name  some  transgi-ession  wherewith  we  ooght 
to  have  truce-  Hooker 

All  this  utter'd 
With  gentle  bieath,  calm  look,  knees  humbly  beut, 
Could  not  make  truce  with  the  unruly  spleen 
Of  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace.  Shakspeirre. 

This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers.      Shaksp. 

Men  shall  be  lovers  of  their  own  selves,  without 
natural  affection,  truce  breakers.  2  Timothy. 

Lest  the  truce  with  treason  should  be  mixt, 
'Tis  my  concern  to  have  the  tree  betwixt    Lh-yden. 

Shadwell  till  death  true  dulness  would  maintain; 
And  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 
Ne'er  would  have  peace  with  wit,  nor  truce  with 
sense.  Ihydetu 

2.  Cessation;  intermission;  short  quiet. 

There  he  may  find 
Truce  to  his  restless  thoughts,  and  entertain 
The  irksome  hours.  Milton. 

Sicknesses,  which  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
gave  him  but  short  and  seldom  truce.  Fell. 

TRuciDA'TiON,tio6-s^-da'sh6n.  72.s.[from 
truccido,  Lat]  The  act  of  killing. 

To  Truck,  trilk.  v.  n.  \^(ror/uir^  French; 
truccare,  Italian;  trocar,  Spanish;  de- 
duced by  Salmanius  from  rpayeiv,  to  get 
money.'^  To  traffick  by  exchange;  to 
give  one  commodity  fur  anotlier. 

To  Truck,  trtlk.  z*.  a.     To  give  in  ex- 
chantJ^e;  to  exchange. 
The  Indians  truck  gold  for  glasses.     VEstrange, 
Go,  miser!  go;  for  lucre  sell  thy  soul. 
Truck  wares  for  wares,  and  trudge  from  pole  to  pole; 
That  men  may  say,  when  thou  art  dead  and  gone, 
See,  what  a  vast  estate  he  left  his  son  I        Diyden. 
I  see  nothing  left  us,  but  to  truck  and  barter  our 
goods,  like  the  wild  Indians,  with  each  other.  Swift. 

Truck,  tri\k.  n.  s.  [fronn  the  verb.J 

1.  Exchange;  traffick  by  exchan.^e. 

It  is  no  less  requiMte  to  maintain  a  truck  in  moral 
offices,  than  in  the  common  business  of  commerce. 

L''  Estrange. 

Love  is  covetous;  I  must  have  ail  of  you:  heart 
for  heart  is  an  equal  truck-  Diyden. 

2.  [t^o%«?  3  Wooden  wheels  for  carnage 
of  cannon.  Ain--^ worth. 

To  Tru'ckle,  trtik'kl.*"*  v.  n.  [This  word 
is,  I  believe,  derived  from  trucklebrdy 
which  is  always  under  another  bed.  1  To 
be  in  a  state  of  subjection  or  inferiority; 
to  yield;  to  creep. 
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Shall  our  nation  be  in  bondage  thus 
Unto  a  land  tliat  truckles  under  us?         CUaveland. 

For  which  so  many  a  legal  cuckold 
Hai>  been  run  down  in  courts,  and  truckled. 

Hudibras. 

Men  may  be  stiff  and  obstinate  upon  a  wrong 
ground,  and  ply  and  truckle  too  upon  as  false  a 
foundation.  L^Estrange. 

Religion  itself  is  forced  to  trucJde  to  worldly  po- 
licy. Mrris. 

His  zeal  was  not  to  lash  our  crimes, 
But  discontent  against  the  times. 
For  had  we  made  him  timely  offers, 
To  raise  his  post  or  fill  his  coffers, 
Perhaps  he  might  have  truckled  down, 
Like  other  brethren  of  his  gown  Swift. 

They  were  subaued  and  insulied  by  Alexander's 
captains,  and  continued  under  several  revolutions  a 
small  truckling  state,  of  oo  name  till  they  fell  under 
the  Romans.  Hwift. 

Tuu'cKLEBED  OF  Trundle bedy  tnlk'kl- 
Wd.  n.  s.  [[properly  troclebed;  fi-om  tro- 
clea,  Latin,  or  Tpe^oi-  ]  A  bed  that  runs 
on  wheels  under  a  higher  bed. 

There  's  his  chamber,  his  house,  bis  castle,  bis 
standing  bed  and  trucklebed.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  that  is  in  battle  slain 
Be  in  the  bed  of  honour  lain; 
He  that  is  beaten  may  be  said 
To  lie  in  honour's  triicklebed.  Hudibras. 

Tru'oulenoe,  tr66'ku-lSnse.  n.  s.  [^trucu- 
lentus,  Latin.J 

1.  Savageness  of  manners. 

2.  Terribleness  of  aspect. 
Tru'culent,  tr66'ku-l^nt.  adj.  \_truculen- 

tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Savage;  barbarous. 

A  barbarous  Scythia,  where  the  savage  and  ttH- 
culent  inhabitants  transfer  themselves  from  place  to 
place  in  waggons,  as  they  can  find  pasture,  and  live 
upon  milk,  and  flesh  roasted  in  the  sun  at  the  pomels 
of  their  saddles.  Ray. 

2.  Terrible  of  aspect. 

3.  Destructive;  cruel. 

Pestilential  seminaries  according  to  their  gross- 
ness  or  subtility,  cause  more  or  less  truculent 
plagues,  some  of  such  malignity,  that  they  enecate 
in  two  hours.  Harvey. 

To  Trudge,  tr^idje.  v.  n.  [_truggiolare, 
Italian.]  To  travel  laboriously;  to  jog 
on;  to  march  heavily  on. 

No  man  is  secure,  but  night-walking  heralds, 
That  trudge  between  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 

Shakspeare. 

No  sooner  was  he  fit  to  truc^e, 
But  both  made  ready  to  dislodge.  Hudibras. 

Away  they  trudged  together,  and  about  midnight 
got  to  their  journey's  end.  VEstrange. 

Once  a  poor  rogue,  'tis  true,  I  trod  the  street, 
And  tru(/g'rf  to  Rome  upon  my  naked  feet: 
Gold  is  the  greatest  god.  Dryden. 

He  that  will  know  the  truth  must  leave  the  beaten 
track,  which  none  but  servile  minds  trud^^e  continu- 
ally in.  Locke. 

TRUE,   tr66.3S9  adj.  [tpeopa,   cjiupa, 

Saxon."] 
1 .  Not  false;  not  erroneous;  agreeing  with 
fact,  or  with  the  nature  of  things. 

Of  those  he  chose  the  falsest  two, 
And  fittest  for  to  forge  true  seeming  lies.    Spenser. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast 
bom; 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st  into  the  world  with  thy  legs  foi-ward. 

Shakspeare. 
Hesperian  fables  true, 
Iftrue,  here  only.  Jdilton. 

What  you  said  had  not  been  tnte, 
If  spoke  by  any  else  but  you.  CowUy. 
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2.  Not  false;  agreeing  with  our  own 
thoughts. 

3.  Pure  from  the  crime  of  falsehood;  vera- 
cious. 

A  true  witness  delivereth  souls.  Proverbs. 

4.  Genuine;  rcaJ;  not  counterfeit. 

The  darkness  is  past,  and  the  true  light  now 
shineth.  l  John. 

Among  unequals  what  society 
Can  sort.'  What  harmony  or  true  delight.'    Milton, 

Unbind  the  charms  that  in  slight  fables  lie, 
And  teach  that  truth  is  truest  poesy.  Cowley. 

Religion,  as  it  is  Ijie  most  valuable  thing  in  the 
world,  so  it  gives  the  trueil  value  to  tbem  who  pro- 
mote the  practice  of  it  by  their  example  and  au- 
thority. ^Uerbury. 

5.  Faithful;  not  perfidious;  steady. 

My  revenge  is  now  at  Milford,  would  I  had  wings 
to  follow  it!  come  and  be  true.  Shak^eare. 

So  young,  and  so  untender.' 

So  young  my  lord,  and  true. 

Let  it  be  so;  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower. 

Shakspeare. 
Do  not  see 
My  fair  rose  wither;  yet  look  up;  behold, 
That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew. 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true  love  tears. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  rather  die 
Deserted,  than  oblige  thee  with  a  fact 
Pernicious  to  thy  peace,  chiefly  assur'd 
Remarkably  so  late  of  thy  so  trxu. 
So  faithful,  love  unequal'd  Milton. 

The  first  ureal  work 

Is,  that  yourself  may  to  yourself  be  true.     Roscom. 

When  this  fire  is  kindled,   both  sides  inflame  it: 

all  regard  of  merit  is  lost  in  persons  employed,  and 

these  only  chosen  that  are  (rue  to  the  pariy.  Ttrnple. 

SmiI'd  Venus,  to  behold  her  own  truf  knight 
Obtain  the  conquest,  though  he  lost  the  fight. 

Dryder^ 
True  to  the  king  her  principles  are  found; 
Oh  that  her  practice  were  but  half  so  sound! 
Stedfast  in  various  turns  of  state  she  stood. 
And  seai'd  her  vow'd  afi'ection  with  her  blood. 

Dryden. 

The  truest  hearts  for  Voiture  heav'd  with  sighs; 

Voiture  was  wept  by  all  the  brightest  eyes.     Pope. 

True  to  his  charge,  the  bard  prcserv'd  her  long 

In  honour's  limits;  such  the  pow'r  of  song.       Pope. 

6.  Honest;  not  fraudulent. 

The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men:  now  could 
thou  and  1  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily  to  Lon- 
don, it  would  be  argument  for  a  week.  Shakspeare. 

If  king  Edwai-d  be  as  true  and  just, 
As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous, 
This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

Shakspeare. 

7.  Exact;  conformable  to  a  rule. 

If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  rigorously  observed  it,  they  had 
made  things  more  regularly  true,  but  withal  very 
unpleasing.  Dryden. 

He  drew 
A  circle  regularly  true.  Prior. 

Tickel's  first  book  does  not  wants  its  merit;  but  I 
was  disappointed  in  my  expectation  of  a  translation 
nicely  true  to  the  original ;  whereas  in  those  parts 
where  the  greatest  exactness  seems  to  be  demanded, 
he  has  been  the  least  careful.  JlrbuXhnot. 

8.  Rightful. 

They  seize  the  sceptre; 
Then  lose  it  to  a  stranger,  that  the  true 
Anointed  King  Messiah  might  be  bom 
Barr'd  of  his  right.  Milton. 

Truebo'rn,  lr66'L)6rn.  adj.  [true  and 
born.']  Having  a  right  by  birth  to  any 
title. 

Where'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  I  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  truebom  Englishman. 

Shaksptart. 
Let  him  that  is  a  trutbom  gentleman, 
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And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
From  off  this  briar  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Shaksfitart. 

Truerre'd,  trdi'br^d.  adj.  {true  and 
bred.]   Ol  a  riv;l)t  breed. 

Two  of  them  I  known  to  be  as  trutbred  cowards 
as  ever  turned  back.  Shaksjteare. 

Bauble  do  you  call  him.'  he  is  a  substantial  true- 
bred  beast,  bravely  forehanded.  Dryden. 

Tkuehe'auted,  ti6<i-lii:t'dd.  adj.  \_true 
and  heart.]   Honcbt;  faithful. 

I  have  known  no  honester  or  truekearted  man- 
fare  thee  well.  Shak^tare. 

Tku'elove,  li66'liiv.  n.  s.  An  herb. 

Tkuelo'veKnot,  tr66-iilv-Ti6t'.  f 

Truelo'veksknot,    tr66-luv-i!irz-n6t'.  v 
n.  s.  [true,  love,  and  knot.]  Lines  drawn 
through  each  other  with  many  involu- 
tions, considered  as  the  emblem  of  in- 
terwoven affection. 

I'll  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  trees 
With  trwlovi  knots,  and  flourishes, 
That  shall  infuse  eternal  spring.  Hudibrat 

Tru'eness,  tr66'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  true.l 
Sincerity;  faithfulness. 

The  even  carriage  between  two  factions  proceed- 
eth  not  always  of  moderation,  but  of  a  tnieiass  to  a 
man's  self,  with  eno  to  make  use  of  both,      liacon. 

Truepe'nny,  lrd6  p6ii-n6.  n.  s.  [true  and 
penny.]  A  familiar  phrase  for  an  honest 
fellow. 

Say'st  thou  so.'  art  thou  there,  trutpennyl 
Come  on.  Shakspeare. 

Tru'fkle,  tr66'fl.  n.  s,  [tru^e,  truffe, 
French.] 

In  Italy,  the  usual  method  for  the  finding  of  truf- 
fles,  or  subterraneous  mushrooms,  called  by  the 
Italians  tartufali.  and  in  Latin  tubera  tcrrx,  is  bj 
tying  a  cord  to  the  hind  leg  of  a  pig,  and  driving 
him,  observing  where  be  begins  to  root.  Ray. 

Trug,  trCig.  n.  s.  A  hod  for  mortar. 

Trull,  trill,  n.  a.  [trulla,  Italian.] 

1.  A  low  whore;  a  vagrant  struinpet. 

I'm  sure  I  scar'd  the  dauphin  and  bis  trull. 

Shakspeare. 
A  trull  who  sits 
By  the  town  wall,  and  for  her  living  knits.  Drydtn. 

So  Maevins,  when  he  drain'd  his  skull, 
To  celebrate  some  suburb  trull; 
His  similes  in  order  set, 
And  ev'ry  crambo  he  cou'd  get; 
Before  he  could  his  poem  close. 
The  lovely  nymph  had  lost  her  nose.  Smjt. 

2.  It  seems  to  have  had  first  at  least  a  neu- 
tral sense:  a  girl;  a  lass;  a  wench. 

Among  the  rest  of  all  the  route, 
A  passing  proper  lasse, 

A  white-hair'd  <ru// of  twenty  years, 
Or  neere  about  there  was: 

In  stature  passing  all  the  rest, 
A  gallant  girl  for  hewe; 

To  be  compar'd  with  townish  nymphs, 
So  fair  she  was  to  viewe.  TurberviUe, 

Tru'ly,  tr66'ld.  adv.  [from  true.] 

1.  According  to  truth;  not  falsely;  faith- 
fully; honestly. 

They  thought  they  might  do  it,  not  only  willingly, 
because  they  lov'd  him ,  and  tru/i,,  because  such  in- 
deed was  the  mind  of  the  people;  but  safely,  because 
she  who  ruled  the  king  was  agreed  thereto  Sidney. 

No  untruth  can  avail  the  patron  long;  for  things 
most  truly  are  most  behovefully  spoken.      Hooktr. 

2.  Really;  witliout  fallacy. 

Wisdom  alone  is  truly  fair.  Milton. 

Such  as  are  efficaciously  called,  justified,  and 
sanctified,  while  they  live,  are  truly  holy,  and,  when 
they  die,  are  perfectly  holj.  Ptarton. 

3.  Exactly;  justly. 
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Right  reason  is  nothing  else  but  the  mind  of  man 
judging  of  things  truly,  and  as  they  are  in  them- 
selves. South. 
4.  indeed;  a  slight  affirmation,  almost  ex- 
pletive. 

I  have  not  undertaken  it  ont  of  any  wanton  plea- 
sure in  mine  own  pen;  nor  truly  witlw.ii  often  pon- 
dering with  myself  beforehand  what  censures  I 
mi?ht  incur.  WoUon. 

TRUMP,   triViip.  n.  s.  \_tromfie,  Duich, 

and  old  French;  tromba,  Italian.] 
I.  A  trumpet;  an  instrument  of  warlike 
musick. 

Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  ne'er  leave  striking  iu  the  field. 

Shakspeare. 
Yet  first  to  those  ychain'd  in  sleep, 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through 
the  deep.  Milton. 

I  heard 
The  neighing  coursers  and  the  soldiers  cry, 
And  sounding  trumps  that  seemM  to  tear  the  sky. 

Dryden. 
Beneath  this  tomJb  an  infant  lies, 
To  earth  whose  body  lent, 

Hereafter  shall  more  glorious  rise, 
But  not  more  innocent. 

When  the  archangel's  trump  shall  blew, 
And  souls  to  bodies  join, 

What  crowds  shall  wish  their  lives  below 
Had  been  as  short  as  thine !  Wesley, 

3.  [corrupted  from  triumfih.  Latimer^  in 
a  Christmas  sermon,  exhibited  a  game 
at  cards,  and  made  the  ace  of  hearts 
triumfih.  Fox^  A  winning  card;  a  card 
that  has  particular  privileges  in  a  game. 

Him  Basto  follow'd,  but  his  fate  more  hard, 
Oain'd  but  one  trump  and  one  plebeian  card.  Pope. 

Now  her  heart  with  pleasure  jumps, 
She  scarce  remembers  what  is  trumps.  Swift. 

3.  To  fiut  to  or  upo?i  the  Trumps.  To  put 
to  the  last  expedient. 

We  are  now  put  upon  our  last  trump;  the  fox  is 

earthed,  but  I  shall  send  my  two  terriers  in  after 

him.  Dryden. 

To  Trump,  trilmp.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  win  with  a  trump  card. 

2.  To  Trump  ufi.  [from  tromfier,  French; 
to  cheat.]  To  devise;  to  forge. 

Tru'mpery,  trfimp'6r-i."*  n.  s.  [^tromfie- 
rie,  French,  a  cheat.] 

1.  Something  fallaciously  splendid;  some- 
thing of  less  value  than  it  seems. 

The  trumpery  in  my  house  bring  hither, 
For  state  to  catch  these  thieves.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Falsehood;  empty  talk. 

Breaking  into  parts  the  story  of  the  creation,  and 
delivering  it  over  in  a  mystical  sense,  wrapping  it 
up  mixed  with  other  their  own  trumpery,  they  have 
sought  to  obscure  the  tiuth  thereof  Raleigh. 

3.  Somell-.ing  of  no  value;  trifles. 

Embrios  and  idiot;,  eremits  and  friars, 
White,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery. 

Milton. 
Another  cavity  of  the  head  was  stuffed  with  billet- 
doux,  pricked  dances,  and  other  trumpery  of  the 
same  nature.  Mdison. 

Tuu'mpet,  tnflmp'it.fls  n.  s.  [trorn/iette, 

French  and  Dutch.] 
1 .  An  instrument  of  martial  musick  sound- 
ed by  the  breath. 

What's  the  business. 
That  such  a  hideous  litimpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house?  Shakspeare. 

If  any  man  of  (luality  will  maintain  upon  Ed- 
mund ear'  of  Giostcr,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor, 
let  him  appear  by  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet. 

Shakspeare. 
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As  disperst  soldiers,  at  the  trumpet^s  call. 
Haste  to  their  colours  all.  Cowley. 

He  blew 
His  trumpet,  heard  in  Oreb  since  perhaps 
When  God  descended,  and  perhaps  once  more 
To  sound  at  gen'ral  doom.  Th'  angeiick  blast 
Filled  all  the  res:ions.  Milton. 

The  last  loud  trumpet's  wondrous  sound 
Shall  through  tht;  rending  tombs  rebound, 
And  wake  the  nations  under  ground.    Roscommon, 

Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold. 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told; 
By  the  loud  trumpet  which  our  courage  aids. 
We  learn  that  sound,  as  well  as  sense,  persuades. 

Waller. 

The  trumptt''s  loud  clangor 
Excites  us  to  arras, 

With  shrill  notes  of  anger, 
And  mortal  alarms.  Dryden. 

Every  man  is  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune,  and 
must  be  in  some  measure  the  trumpet  of  his  fame. 

TatLer. 

Let  the  loud  trumpet  sound, 
Till  the  roofs  all  around 
The  shrill  echoes  rebound.  Pope. 

2.  Ill  military  style,  a  trumpeter. 

He  wisely  desired,  that  a  trumpet  might  be  first 
sent  for  a  pass.  Clarendon. 

Among  our  forefathers,  the  enemy,  when  there 
was  a  king  in  the  field,  demanded  by  a  trumpet  in 
what  part  he  resided,  that  they  might  avoid  firing 
upon  the  royal  pavilion.  .Addison. 

3.  One  who  celebrates;  one  who  praises.    . 

Glorious  followers,  who  make  themselves  as 
trumpets  of  the  commendation  of  those  they  follow, 
taint  business  for  want  of  secrecy,  and  export  ho- 
nour from  a  man,  and  make  him  a  return  in  envy. 

Bacon. 

That  great  politician  was  pleased  to  have  the 
greatest  wit  of  those  times  in  his  interests,  and  to 
be  the  trumpet  of  his  praises .  Dryden. 

To  Tru'mpet,  trdmp'it.  v.  a.  \_tromp.et- 
ter,  French;  from  the  noun.]  To  pub- 
lish by  sound  of  trumpet;  to  proclaim. 

That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  doxvnright  violence  to  form  my  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world.  Shakspeare. 

Why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings!  Shakspeare. 

They  went  with  sound  of  trumpet;  for  they  did 
nothing  but  publish  and  trumpet  all  the  reproaches 
they  could  devise  against  the  Irish.  Bacon. 

Tru'mpeter,  trCimp'it-Ar.98  n.  s.  [from 
trumfiet,^ 

1 .  One  who  sounds  a  trumpet. 

Trumpeters, 
With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear. 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines.  Shaksp. 

As  they  returned,  a  herald  and  a  trumpeter  from 
the  Scots  overtook  them.  Hayward. 

Their  men  lie  securely  intrench'd  in  a  cloud, 
And  a  trumpeter  hornet  to  battle  sounds  loud. 

Dryden. 

An  army  of  trumpffers  would  give  as  great  a 
strength  as  this  confederacy  of  tongue  wairiors 
who,  like  those  military  musicians,  content  them- 
selves with  animating  their  friends  to  battle.  Jddis, 

2.  One  who  proclaims,  publishes,  or  de- 
nounces. 

Where  there  is  an  opinion  to  be  created  of  virtue 
or  greatness,  these  men  are  good  trumpeters.  Bacur. . 

How  came  so  many  thousands  to  fight,  and  die  in 
the  same  rebellion?  why  were  they  deceived  into 
if  by  those  spiritual  trumpHers,  who  followed  them 
with  continual  alarms  of  damnation  if  they  did  not 
venture  life,  fortune,  and  all,  in  that  which  those 
impostors  called  the  cause  of  God?  South. 

3.  [scolofiex.^   A  hsli.  Mnsworth. 

iTru'mpkt-flower,  trilmp'it-fldu-iir.  n.s. 
[bignonia.']  A  tubulous  flower.  yT/iV/rr 
Tku'mpet-tonguk.d,    trimp'it-tilng'd.36a 
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adj.   \jrumfiet  and   tongue^      Having 
tongues  vociferous  as  a  trun^ipet. 

This  Duncan's  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels,  trumpet-tongt/'J,  ugainst 
The  deep  danmation  of  his  takiLg  otf.    ^haKspeare^ 

TRu'MPLiKE,trimp'like.ac(/.  Rescmijliiig 
a  trumpet. 

A  breast  of  brasse,  a  voycc 
Infract  and  trumplike.  Chapman. 

To  TRu'NCATEjlning'kite.''* *^^  v.  cyrun- 
co,  Latin.]  To  maim;  to  lop;  ;o  cut 
short. 

Trunca'tion,  trin-ki'shtin.^"®  «.«.  [from 
truncate.^  The  act  of  lopping  or  maim- 
ing. 

Tru'ncheon,  trdn'shian.^35  n.  s.  [^ironcon, 
French.] 

1.  A  short  staff;  a  club;  a  cudgel. 

With  his  ti-uncheon  he  so  rudely  stioke 
Cymocles  twice,  that  twice  him  forc'd  his  foot  re- 
voke. Spenser. 
Set  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser; 
Thy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist; 
Thy  leg  is  a  stick  compared  with  this  ti-uncheon. 

Shakspeare. 
The  English  slew  divers  of  them  with  plummets 
of  lead  tied  to  a  truncheon  or  stafi'  by  a  cord. 

Haytoard. 
One  with  a  broken  truncheon  deals  his  blows. 

Dryden. 

2,  A  staff"  of  command. 

The  hand  of  Mars 
Beckon'd  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire. 

Shakspeare. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe, 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace, 
As  mercy  does.  Shakspeare, 

To  Tru'ncheon,  trdn'shin.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  beat  with  a  truncheon. 

Captain!  thou  abominable  cheater!  If  captains 
were  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out  of 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  earned 
them.  Shakspeare* 

Truncheone'er,  triin-shftn-^6r'.  n.  s. 
[from  truncheon.']  One  armed  with  a 
truncheon. 

I  mist  the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who 
cried  out,  Chibs!  when  I  might  see  from  (ar  some 
forty  truncheoners  draw  to  her  succom .  S::akspeare, 
To  Tru'ndle,  triinMl.*""  v.  n.\_trondeler, 
Picard  French;  tpenbl,  a  boivly  Sax.] 
To  roll;  to  bowl  along. 

In  the  four  first  it  is  heaved  up  by  several  spon- 
dees intermixed  with  proper  breathing  places,  and 
at  last  trundles  down  iu  a  continued  line  oi  dactyls. 

Jiddlson. 
Tru'ndle,  trin'dl.  n.  s.  [tpenbl,  Saxon.] 

Any  round  rolling  thhig. 
Tru'ndle-tail,  trun'dl-tale,  n.  s.  Round 
tail. 

Avannt,  you  curs! 
Hound  or  spaniel,  brache  or  lym. 
Or  bobtail  tike,  or  trundle-tail.  Shakspeare. 

Trunk,  trijiigk.*'"*  n.  s.  [truncus,  Latin; 

tro7Lc,  French.] 
1 .  The  body  of  ^  tree. 

He  was 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunfc, 
And  suckt  my  verdure  out  on't.  Shakspeare. 

About  the  mossy  trunk  1  wound  me  soon; 
For  high  fioni  ground  the  branches  would  require 
Thy  utmost  reach.  Millon. 

Creeping  'twixt  'em  all,  the  mantlinj  vine 
Does  round  their  trunks  her  purple  clusters  twine. 

Dryden. 

Some  of  the  largest  trees  have  seeds  no  bi^er 
than  some  diminutive  plants,  and  yet  every  seed  is 
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a  perfect  plant,  with  a  trunk,  branches,  antl  leaves, 
iudoseJ  in  a  ihell.  Bentley. 

2.  Tlie  body  without  the  limbs  of  an  ani- 
mal. 

The  charm  and  venom  which  they  drunk 
Their  blood  with  secret  filth  infected  hath, 
Being  diffused  through  the  senseless  trunfc.  Spenser. 

Thou  bring'st  me  happiness  and  peace,  son  John; 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withcr'd  trunk.  Sliakspeare. 

3.  The  main  body  of  any  thing. 

The  large  trunks  of  the  veins  discharge  the  re- 
fluent blood  into  the  next  adjacent  trunfe,  and  so  on 
to  the  heart.  Ray. 

4.  [_tronc,  French."]  A  chest  for  clothes; 
sojirtetimes  a  small  chest  commonly  lined 
with  paper. 

Neither  press,  coffer,  chest,  trunk,  well,  vault, 
but  he  hath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of 
sarh  places.  Skakspeare. 

Some  odd  fantastick  lord  would  fain 
Cany  in  trunks,  and  all  my  drudgery  do.    Dryden. 

W  here  a  young  man  learned  to  dance,  there  hap- 
pened to  stand  an  old  trunk  in  the  room ;  the  idea 
of  which  Lad  so  mixed  itself  with  the  turns  of  all  his 
dances,  that,  though  he  could  dance  excellently 
well,  yet  it  was  only  whilst  that  trunk  was  ihere; 
nor  could  he  perform  well  in  any  other  place,  un- 
less tliat,  or  some  such  other  trunk,  had  its  due  po- 
sition in  the  room.  Locke. 

Your  poem  sunk, 
And  sent  in  quires  to  line  a  trunk; 
If  still  you  be  dispos'd  to  rhyme, 
Go  try  your  hand  a  second  time.  Stcift. 

5.  The  proboscis  of  an  elephant,  or  other 
animal. 

Leviathan  that  at  his  gills 
Draws'  in,  and  at  his  trunk  spouts  out  a  sea.  Milt. 

When  elephant  'gainst  elephant  did  rear 
His  trunk,  and  castles  justled  in  the  air, 
My  sword  thy  way  to  victory  had  shown.     Dryden. 

6.  A  long  tube  through  which  pellets  of 
clay  are  blown. 

In  rolls  of  parchment  trunks,  the  mouth  being 
laid  to  the  one  end,  and  the  ear  to  the  other,  the 
sound  is  heard  much  farther  than  in  the  open  air. 

Bacon. 

In  a  shooting  trunk,  the  longer  it  is  to  a  certain 
limit,  the  swifter  and  more  forcibly  the  air  drives 
the  pellet.  Ray. 

To  Trunk,  triingk.  i).  a.  \_trunco,  Latin.] 
To  truncate;  to  maim;  to  lop.  Obsolete. 
Large  streams  of  blood  out  of  the  trunked  stock 
Forth  gushed,  like  water  streams  from  riven  rock. 

Spenser. 
Tru'nked,  trdngkt.   adj.  [from   trunk.'] 
Having  a  trunk. 
She  is  thick  set  with  strong  and  well  tru^iked  trees. 

Howel. 
Trunk-hose,  trfingk'hoze.   n.  s.  \_trunk 
and  hQse.\     Large   breeches  formerly 
worn. 

The  short  trunk-hose  shall  show  thy  foot  and  knee 
Licentious,  and  to  common  eye-sight  free; 
And  with  a  bolder  stride,  and  looser  air, 
Mingled  with  men,  a  man  thou  must  appear.  Prior. 

Thu'nnions,  triln'yinz.**^  n.  s.  [trog-nons, 
Fr.]  The  knobs  or  bunchings  of  a  gun, 
that  bear  it  on  the  cheeks  of  a  carriage. 

Ba  iley . 

Tru'sion,  tr66'zhi!in.*«  n.  s.  [trudo,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  thrusting  or  pushing. 

By  attraction  we  do  not  understand  drawing, 
pumping,  sucking,  which  is  really  pulsion  and  tru- 
sion.  Be^Uley. 

Truss,  trths.  n.  s.  [^trousscy  French.] 

1.  A  bandage  by  which  ruptures  are  re- 
strained from  lapsing. 
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A  hernia  would  succeed,  and  the  patient  be  put 
to  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  truss.  Wistman. 

3.  Bundle;  any  thing  thrust  close  together. 
All  as  a  poor  pedlar  he  did  wend, 
Bearing  a  truss  of  trifles  at  his  back, 
As  belles  and  babies,  and  glasses  in  his  packe. 

Spenser. 

The  rebels  first  won  the  plain  at  the  hilPs  foot  by 

assault,  and   then  the  even  ground  on  the  top,  by 

carrj'ing  up  great  trusses  of  hay  before  them,  to 

dead  their  shot.  Carexc. 

An  ass  was  wishing  for  a  mouthful  of  fresh  grass 

to  knap  upon,  in  exchange  for  a  heartless  trws  ol 

straw.  VEstrange. 

The  fair  one  devoured  a  truss  of  sallet,  and  drank 

a  full  bottle  to  her  share.  Mdison. 

3.  Trouse;  breeches.   Obsolete. 

To  Truss,  trus.  v.  a.  [^trousser,  French.] 

To  pack  up  close  together. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose 
and  untight,  in  this  author  is  well  grounded,  finely 
framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up  together.  Spenser. 
Some  of  them  send  the  scriptures  before,  truss 
up  bag  and  baggage,  make  themselves  in  a  readi- 
ness, that  they  may  fly  from  city  to  city.  Hooker. 
You  might  have  trussed  him  and  all  his  apparel 
into  an  eel-skin.  Shakspeare. 

Trust,  trilst.  n.  s.  [^trausi,  Runick.] 

1.  Confidence;  reliance  on  another. 

What  a  fool  is  honesty!  and  trust,  bis  sworn  bro- 
ther, a  very  simple  gentleman.  Shakspeare. 

My  misfortunes  may  be  of  use  to  credulous  maids, 
never  to  put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Swift. 

2.  Charge  received  in  confidence. 

Expect  no  more  from  servants  than  is  just; 
Reward  them  well,  if  they  observe  their  trust. 

Denham. 
In  my  wretched  case  'twill  be  more  just 
Not  to  have  promis'd,  than  deceive  your  trust. 

Dryden. 

Those  servants  may  be  called  to  an  account  who 

have  broken  their  trust.  Davenant. 

3.  Confident  opinion  of  any  event. 

His  trust  was  with  th'  Eternal  to  be  dcem'd 
Equal  in  strength.  Milton. 

4.  Credit  given  without  examination. 

Most  take  things  upon  trust,  and  misemploy  their 
assent  by  lazily  enslaving  their  minds  to  the  dic- 
tates of  others.  Locke. 

5.  Credit  on  promise  of  payment. 

Ev'n  such  is  time,  who  takes  on  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 

And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust.        Raleigh. 

6.  Soinetiiing  committed  to  one's  faith. 

They  cannot  see  all  with  their  own  eyes;  they 
must  commit  many  great  trusts  to  their  ministei's. 

Bacon. 
Thou  the  sooner 
Temptation  found'st,  or  over  potent  charms, 
To  violate  the  sacred  trtist  of  silence 
Deposited  within  thee.  Milton. 

Our  taking  of  a  trust  doth  not  engage  us  to  dis- 
obey our  Lord,  or  do  any  thing  evil.        Ketllewell. 

7.  Deposited;  something  committed  to 
charge,  of  which  an  account  must  he 
given. 

Although  the  advantages  one  man  possesseth 
more  than  another,  may  be  called  his  property  with 
respect  to  other  men,  yet  with  respect  to  God  they 
are  only  a  trust.  Sunft. 

8.  Confidence  in  supposed  honesty. 

Behold,  I  commit  my  daughter  unto  thee  of  spe- 
cial trust;  wherefore  do  not  entreat  her  evil.  Tobit. 

9.  State  of  him  to  whom  something  is  en- 
trusted. 

I  serve  him  truly,  that  will  put  me  in  trust.  Shak. 
Being  transplanted  out  of  his  cold  barren  diocese, 
he  was  left  in  that  great  trust  with  the  king 

Clarendon. 
To  Trust,  triist.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  place  confidence  in;  to  confide  in. 
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I'd  be  torn  in  pieces  ere  I'd  trust  a  woman 
With  wind.  Ben  Jonson 

2.  To  believe;  to  credit. 

Give  mc  your  band:  trust  me,  you  look  well. 

Shakspeart 

3.  To  admit  in  confidence  to  the  power 
over  any  thing. 

When  you  lie  down,  with  a  short  prayer  commit 
yourself  into  the  hands  of  your  faithful  Creator, 
and  when  you  have  done,  trust  him  with  yourself  as 
as  you  must  do  when  you  are  dying.  Taylor. 

4.  To  coininit  with  confidence. 

Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs,  and  make  mc  just, 
This  much  tlic  rogue  to  publick  ears  will  trust; 
In  private  then: — When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove, 
My  wealthy  uncle  from  this  world  remove?    Dryi. 

Whom  with  your  pow'r  and  fortune,  sir,  youtnuj 
Now  to  suspect,  is  vain.  Dryden. 

5.  To  venture  confidently. 

Fool'd  by  thee  to  trust  thee  from  my  side.  Mill. 

6.  To  sell  upon  credit. 
To  Trust,  trilst.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  confidt-nt  of  something  future. 

I  trust  to  come  unto  you,  and  speak  face  to  face. 

2  John. 

From  this  grave,  this  dust. 
My  God  shall  raise  me  up,  I  trust.  Raleigh, 

Whom  I  trusted  to  be  my  friend,  all  I  had  was  in 
his  power,  and  by  God's  blessing  I  was  never  de- 
ceived in  my  trust.  Fell. 

2.  To  have  confidence;  to  rely;  to  depend 
without  doubt. 

The  isles  shall  wait  upon  me,  and  on  mine  arm 
shall  ti<ey  trust.  Isaiah, 

The  Lord  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him. 

U  Samuel. 
Sin  ne'er  shall  hurt  them  more  who  rightly  t»-ujt 
In  this  his  satisfaction.  Milton. 

To  be  credulous;  to  be  won  to  confi- 
dence. 
Well  you  may  fear  too  far — 

Safer  than  trtat  too  far.  Shahsptare. 

To  expect. 

The  simplicity  of  the  goat  shews  us  what  an  bo- 
nest  man  is  to  trust  to  that  keeps  a  knave  company, 

L^E.<itrange. 
Truste'e,  trCis-t^i'.  n.  s.  [from  trust.'] 
One  entrusted  with  any  thing. 
Having  made  choice  of  such  a  confessor  that  you 
may  trust  your  soul  with,  sincerely  open  your  heart 
to  him,  and  look  upon  him  only  as  he  is  a  trustee 
from  God,  commissioned  by  him  as  his  ministerial 
deputy,  to  hear,  judge,  and  absolve  you.      Taylor. 
One  to  whom  something  is  committed 
for  the  use  and  behoof  of  another. 

You  are  not  the  trustees  of  the  publick  liberty; 
and  if  you  have  not  right  to  petition  in  a  crowd, 
much  less  to  intermeddle  in  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. Dryden. 

Tru'ster,  trilst' Cir.  n.  *.  [from  trust.']  One 
who  trusts. 

Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself.  Shakspeare. 

Tku'stinkss,  trilst'^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
trust.']  Honesty;  fidelity;  faithfulness. 

If  the  good  qualities  which  lie  dispersed  among 
other  creatures,  innocence  in  a  sheep,  trustiness  in  a 
dog,  are  singly  so  commendable,  how  excellent  is 
the  mind,  which  ennobles  them  into  virtues!  Grew. 

Tru'stless,  trust'l^s.  adj.  [from  trust."] 
Unfaithful;  unconstant;  not  to  be  trust- 
ed. A  word  elegant,  but  out  of  use. 

I  beheld  this  fickle  trustless  state 
Of  vain  world's  glory  flirting  to  and  fro.      Spenser . 

Tru'sty,  trt^ist'e.  adj.  [from  tru^t.] 
\.  Honest;  faithful;  true;  fit  to  be  trusted. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Poictiers, 
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Before  we  met,  or  that  a  stroke  was  given, 

Like  to  a  trusty  'squire,  did  run  away.  Sliakspeare. 

This  Irustu  servant 
Shall  pass  between  v.s.  Shakspeare. 

He  removeth  away  the  speech  of  the  tmsly,  and 
taketh  away  the  understanding  of  the  aged.       Job. 
Guyomar  his  trusty  slave  has  sent.  Dryden. 

These  prodigious  treasures  which  flowed  in  to 
him,  he  buried  under  ground  by  the  hands  of  his 
most  trusty  slaves.  Addison. 

2.  Strong;  stout;  such  as  will  not  fail. 
When  he  saw  no  power  might  prevail, 
His  trusty  sword  he  called  to  his  aid.  Spenser. 

The  neighing  steeds  are  to  the  chariot  ty'd. 
The  trusty  weapon  sits  on  ev'ry  side.  Dryden. 

TRUTH,  trd6M.^'^9  *67  „.  ^,  [cjieopba, 
Saxon.] 

1.  The  contrary  to  falsehood;  conformity 
of  notions  to  thinp-s. 

All  tnUhs  are  equal,  Veritas  non  recipit  ma^is  ac 
minus.  Wdkins. 

That  men  are  pubescent  at  the  year  of  twice  se- 
Ten,  is  accounted  a  punctual  truth.  Brown. 

Persuasive  words,  impregn'd 
With  reason  to  her  seeming  and  with  tntlh.    J\Iilt. 

This  clue  leads  them  through  the  mizmaze  of 
opinions  and  authors  to  truth  and  certainty.  Locke. 

2.  Conformity  of  words  to  thoughts. 

Shall  truth  fail  to  keep  her  word?  Milton. 

Truth  is  the  joining  or  separating  of  signs,  as  the 

things  signified  agree  or  disagree.  Locke. 

3.  Purity  from  falsehood. 

So  young  and  true. 
Let  it  be  so,  thy  truth  then  be  thy  dower.  Shak, 

4.  Right  opinion. 

But,  self-devoted  from  the  prime  of  youth 
To  life  sequester'd,  and  ascetic  truth, 
With  fasting  mortify'd,  worn  out  with  tears. 
And  bent  beneath  the  load  of  sev'nty  years.  Harte. 

5.  Fidelity;  constancy. 

The  thoughts  of  past  pleasure  and  truth, 
The  best  of  all  blessings  below.  Song. 

6.  Honesty;  virtue. 

The  money  I  tender  for  him  in  the  court, 
If  this  will  not  suffice,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth.  Shakspeare. 

7.  It  is  used  sometimes  by  way  of  conces- 
sion. 

She  said,  truth,  Lord:  yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  which  fall.  Mattheio. 

8.  Exactness;  conformity  to  rule. 

Ploughs  to  go  true  depend  much  upon  the  truth 
of  the  iron  work.  MoiHmer. 

9.  Reality;  real  state  of  tilings. 

In  truth,  what  should  any  prayer,  framed  to  the 
minister's  hand,  require,  but  only  so  to  be  read  as 
behoveth?  Hooker. 

There  are  innumerable  trutlis  with  which  we  are 
wholly  unacquainted.  Beattie. 

10.  0/a  Truth  or  in  Truth.    In  reali- 
ty; certainly. 

Of  a  truth.  Lord,  the  kings  of  Assyria  have  de- 
stroyed the  nations.  2  Kings. 
Trutina'tion,  trod-ti-ni'shiin.  n.  s.  [^tru- 
tina,  Lat.]  The  act  of  weighing;  exami- 
nation by  the  scale. 

Men  may  mistake  if  they  distinguish  not  the  sense 
of  levity  unto  themselves,  and  in  regard  of  the  scale 
or  decision  of  truiination.  Brown. 

Tv  Try,  tri.^'-*  v.  a.  UrieVy  French.] 

1.  To  ex.'inine;  to  make  experimeVit  of 

Some  among  you  have  beheld  me  fighting. 
Come  try  upon  yourselves  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Shakspeare. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 

Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  iu  the  workV.     Shaksp. 

Doth  not  the  ear  try  words,  and  the  mouth  taste 

meat?  Job. 

2.  To  experience;  to  assay;  to  have  know- 
ledge or  experience  of. 


Thou  know'st  only  good;  but  evil  has  not  (n/'d. 

Jtfiiton. 

Some  to  far  Oaxis  shall  be  sold, 
Or  try  ihe  Libyan  heat,  or  Scythian  cold.    Dryden. 

WUh  me  the  rocks  of  Scylla  you  have  try''d, 
The  inhuman  Cyclops,  and  his  den  defy'd; 
What  greater  ills  hereafter  can  you  bear?  Dryden. 

3.  I'o  examine  as  a  judge. 

4.  To  bring  before  a  judicial  tribunal. 

5.  To  bring  to  a  decision:  with  out  em- 
phatical. 

Nicanor,  hearing  of  their  courageousness  to  fight 
for  their  country,  durst  not  try  the  matter  by  the 
sword.  2  Maccabees. 

I'll  try  it  out,  and  give  no  quarter.  Dryden. 

6.  To  act  on  as  a  test. 

The  fire  seVn  times  tried  this: 
Sev'n  times  hied  that  judgment  is, 
Which  did  never  chuse  amiss.  Shakspeare. 

Sure  he  who  first  the  passage  trt/'d 
In  harden'd  oak  his  heart  did  hide. 
And  ribs  of  iron  arm'd  his  side.  Dryden. 

7.  To  bring  as  to  a  test. 

The  trying  of  your  faith  worketh  patience.  James. 
They  open  to  themselves  at  length  the  way 
Up  hither,  under  long  obedience  try^d.        Milton. 

8.  To  essay;  to  attempt. 

Let  us  try  advent'rous  work.  Jtfy/on. 

9.  To  purify;  to  refine. 

After  life 
TjT/'rf  in  sharp  tribulation,  and  refin'd 
By  faith  and  faithful  works.  Milton. 

10.  To  use  as  means. 

To  ease  her  cares,  the  force  of  sleep  she  tries: 
Still  wakes  her  mind,  though  slumbers  seal  her  eyes. 

Swift. 
To  Try,  tri.  v.  n.  To  endeavour;  to  at- 
tempt; to  make  essay. 

He  first  deceas'd,  she  for  a  little  try'd 
To  live  without  him,  lik'd  it  not,  and  died.  Wotton. 
Up  and  try.  Woolaston. 

TUB,  tib.  n.  s.  \_tobbey  tubbe,  Dutch.] 

1 .  A  large  open  vessel  of  wood. 

In  the  East  Indies,  if  you  set  a  tuh  of  water  open 
iu  a  room  where  cloves  are  kept,  it  will  be  drawn 
dry  in  twenty-lour  hours.  Bacon. 

They  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  Cynick  tub. 

Milton. 

Skilful  coopers  hoop  their  tubs 
With  Lydian  and  with  Phrygian  dubs.     Hudibras. 

2.  A  state  of  salivation;  so  called,  because 
the  patient  was  formerly  sweated  in  a  tub. 

Season  the  slaves 
For  tubs  and  baths,  bring  down  the  rose-cheek'd 

youth 
To  th'  fu6-fast,  and  the  diet.  Shakspeare. 

Tube,  tube.  n.&-.  [_tube,  Fr.  tubus,  Latin.] 
A  pipe;  a  siphon;  a  long  hollow  body. 
There  bellowing  engines  with  their  fiery  tubes 
Dispers'd  aethereal  forms,  and  down  they  fell 

Roscommon. 
A  spot  like  which  astronomer 
Through  his  glaz'd  optick  tube  yet  never  saw. 

Milton. 

This  bears  up  part  of  it  out  at  the  surface  of  the 

earth,  the  rest  through  the  tubes  and  vessels  of  the 

vegetables  thereon.  Woodward. 

Tu'bercle,  tu'b^r.kl.*''^  n.  s.  [tubercule, 
Fr.  from  tuberculum,  Latin.]  A  small 
swelling  or  excrescence  on  the  body;  a 
pimple. 

By  what  degrees  the  tubercles  arise, 
How  slow,  or  quick,  they  ripen  into  size.      Sewell. 
A  consumption  of  the  lungs,  without  an  ulcera- 
tion, arrives  through  a  schirrositj-,  or  a  crude  tuber- 
^'^'*-  "  Harvey. 

Tu'berose,  tibe'roze.  n.  s.  A  flower. 
The  stalks  o[  tuberose  run  up  four  foot  high,  more 
or  less;  the  common  way  of  planting  them  is  in  pots 
in  March,  in  good  earth.  Mortiiner. 
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Eternal  spring,  with  smiling  verdure,  here 
Warms  the  mild  air,  and  crowns  the  youthful  year: 
The  tuberose  ever  breathes,  and  violets  blow.  Larth. 
Tu'berous,  tu'b^r-ils.3i4  adj.  [^tubrreux, 
Fr.  from  tuber,  L.di\.~\  Having  prominent 
knots  or  excrescences. 

Parts  of  tw&e?-oits  haematitae  shev.-  several  varieties 
in  the  crusts,  striature,  and  constitution  of  the  body. 

Wooduard. 
Tu'bular,  tu'bi-lar.   adj.    [from    tubus^ 
Lat.]  Resembling  a  pipe  or  trunk;  con- 
sisting of  a  pipe;  long  and  hollow;  fis- 
tular. 

He  hath  a  tubular  or  pipe-like  snout  resembling 

that  of  the  hippocampus,  or  horse-fish.  Grew. 

Tu'bulated,  tu'bu-li-ted.  }      adj.  |_f!om 

Tu'bulous,  tu'bu-lis."i*     ^  tubulus, 

Lat.]  Fistular;  longitudinally  hollow. 

The  teeth  of  vipers  are  tubulated  for  the  convey- 
ance of  the  poison  into  the  wound  they  iiake;  but 
their  hollowness  doth  not  reach  to  the  top  of  the 
tooth.  Derham^ 

Tu'bule,  tu'bule.*°3  n.  s.  \jubulus,  Lat] 
A  small  pipe,  or  fistular  body. 

As  the  ludus  Helmontii,  and  the  other  nodules 
have  in  them  sea-shells  that  were  incorporated  with 
them  during  the  time  of  their  formation  at  the  de- 
luge, so  these  stones  had  then  incorporated  with 
them  testaceous  tiCbules,  related  to  the  siphunculi, 
or  rather  the  vermiculi  marini.  Woodward. 

Tuck,  tiik.  n.  s.  \jweca,  Welsh,  a  knife; 
estoc,  Fr.  stocco,  Italian.] 

1.  A  long  narrow  sword. 

If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venora'd  tuck. 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.  iihakspeare. 

These  being  prim'd,  with  force  he  labour'd 
To  free  's  sword  from  retentive  scabbard; 
And  after  many  a  painful  pluck. 
From  rusty  durance  he  bail'd  tuck.  Hudibras. 

2.  A  kind  of  net. 

The  tuck  is  narrower  meshed,  and  therefore 
scarce  lawful  with  a  long  bunt  in  the  midst.  Carew. 

To  Tuck,  tfik.  v.  a.  [from  trucken,  Germ, 
to  press.   SkinnerT] 

1.  To  gather  into  a  narrower  compass;  to 
crush  together;  to  hinder  from  spread- 
ing. 

She  tucked  up  her  vestments  like  a  Spartan  vir- 
gin, and  marched  directly  forwards  to  the  utmost 
summit  of  the  promontory!  Addison. 

The  sex,  at  the  same  time  they  are  letting  down 
their  stays,  are  tucking  up  their  petticoats,  which 
grow  shorter  and  shorter  every  day.  Adiluon. 

The  following  age  of  females  first  tucked  up  their 
garments  to  the  elbows,  and  exposed  their  arms  to 
the  air.  Addison. 

Dick  adept!  tuck  back  thy  hair, 
And  I  will  pour  into  thy  ear.  Prior. 

2.  To  enclose,  by  tucking  clothes  round. 

Make  his  bed  after  difierent  fashions,  that  he  may 
not  feel  every  little  change,  who  is  not  to  have  his 
maid  always  to  lay  all  things  in  print,  and  tuck  iiim 
in  warm.  Locke. 

To  Tuck,  tik.  v.  n.  To  contract.  A  bad 
word. 

An  ulcer  discharging  a  nasly  thin  ichor,  the  edge« 

tuck  in,  and  growing  skinned  and  hard,  give  it  the 

name  of  a  callous  ulcer.  Sharp. 

Tu'cker,  tiik'ilr.9*  n.  s.  A  small  piece  of 

linen  that  shades  thf  breast  of  women. 

A  female  ornament  by  some  called  a  tucker,  and 
by  others  tlip  neck-piece,  being  a  slip  of  fine  linen 
or  muslin,  u^e'^  to  run  in  a  small  kind  of  ruflle  round 
the  uppermost  verge  of  the  stays.  Mdison. 

Tu'cketsonance,  tuk"u-z6-nanse.  n.  s. 
The  sound  ot  the  tucket.  An  ancient 
ir.strument  of  niusick. 
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Let  the  truiiii/ii«  sound 
The  tvfketsonu..ce  rincl  uit  toie  lo  mount.    Shaksp 
Ti     .J.y  lu'll.  'I.  «.  \_lui^fau,  Fr.J  TJic  anus. 

.,/cinntr. 
Tu'esday,  tusc'd^.2-"  33S  „.  s.  [cuej'baj, 
Sax.  cuy,  Saxon,  ia  Mars.]    I'he  third 
day  of  li>e  week. 
TUFT,  iiift.  n.  s.  {tuffc,  Fr.] 

1 .  A  number  of  tin  eacls  or  ribands,  flowery 
leaves,  or  any  small  bodies  joined  to- 
gether. 

Upon  sweet  biier,  a  fine  Uxjt,  or  brush  of  moss 
•f  diverb  colours,  you  shall  ever  find  full  of  white 
worms.  Bacon. 

It  is  Dolurious  for  its  goatish  smell,  and  tufts  not 
unlike  the  beard  of  that  animal.  More- 

A  tuff  of  daisies  on  a  flow'ry  lea.  Dryden. 

Near  a  living  stream  their  mansion  place 
Edg'd  rouuu  with  moss  and  tuftb  of  malteii  grass. 

Drydtn. 

The  male  among  birds  often  appears  in  a  crest, 
eomb,  a  lujt  of  ieatlicrs,  or  a  natural  litile  plume, 
erected  like  a  pinnacle  on  the  top  of  the  head. 

Spectator. 

2.  A  cluster;  a  plump. 

Going  a  little  aside  into  the  wood,  where  many 
times  before  she  delighicd  to  walk,  her  eyes  were 
saluted  with  a  tuft  of  trees  so  close  set  together,  as 
with  the  shade  the  moon  g.<ve  through  it,  it  might 
breed  a  fearful  kind  of  devotion  to  look  upon  it. 

Sidney. 
My  house  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives  hard  by.  Skaksp. 
An  island  lie 
Girt  with  Ih'  unmtasur'd  sea;  and  is  so  nie, 
That  in  the  midst  I  saw  the  smoke  arise. 
Through  tu/(s  of  trees.  Chapman. 

With  hi^h  woods  the  hills  were  crown'd; 
With  lafts  the  valleys,  and  each  fountain  side 
With  borders  'long  the  rivers.  Milton. 

Under  a  tufl  of  shade,  that  on  a  green 
Stood  wliisp'riiig  soft,  by  a  fresh  fountain's  side 
They  sat  them  down  Milton. 

To  Tuft,  l6ft.  r  ..  To  adorn  with  a  tuft. 
A  doubtful  word,  not  authorized  by  any 
competent  writer. 

Sit  beneath  the  shade 
Of  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts, 
Thrown  graceful  round.  Thomson. 

Tufta'ffety,  tl^f-taf'f6-t6.  v.  s.  [from 
tufted  and  taffety.~\    A  villous  kind  of 

silk. 
His  deaths  were  strange,  the'  coarse,  and  black, 
tho'  bare: 
Sleeveless  his  jerkin  was,  and  it  had  been 
Velvet;  but  it  was  now,  so  much  ground  was  seen, 
Become  tufftaffeiy.  Donne. 

Tu'FTfcD,  tiM't^d.  adj.  [from  tuft.']  Grow- 
ing in  tufts  or  clusters. 

There  does  a  sable  cloud 
Turn  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night, 
And  cast  a  gleam  over  tins  tufted  grove.      Milton. 

Towers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosom'd  high  in  tufltd  trees. 
Where  perhaps  some  beauty  lies 
The  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes.  Mitton. 

'Midst  the  desert  fruitful  fields  arise. 
That,  crown'd  with  tufted  trees  and  springing  corn, 
Like  verdant  isles  the  sable  waste  adorn.        Pope. 
Tu'FfY,  tilf't^.  udj.  [from  tuft.]  Adorned 
with  tufts.     A  word  of  no  authority. 

Let  me  strip  thee  of  thy  tvfty  coat, 
Spread  thy  ambrosial  stores.  Thomson. 

yoTuG,tAg. -y.  c.  [CCijan,  ceojan,  Sax.] 
J,  To  pull  "with  strength  long  continued 
in  the  utmost  exertion;  to  draw. 
No  more  tug  one  another  thus,  nor  moil  your- 
selves i  receive 
Prise  equal;  conquests  crown  ye  both:  the  lists  to 
others  leave.  Chapman. 

These  two  massy  pillars 
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With  horrible  confusion  to  and  fr« 
Hi;  i  ir<„''./,  nr  sli'Ub,  till  .l>n\  .p  tl,»  V  came,  and  drew 
Upon  (i:'  i,^rn..^  ti"  all  ihat  sal  u*  n.  .,1b 
The  wnole  root  after  them,  with  bui-«t  of  thunder. 

.^'  .ton 
Take  pains  the  genuine  meaning;  to  explore, 
There  sweat,  there  sUam,  tu^  the  laborious  oar. 

Roscommon. 
2.   To  pull;  to  pluck. 

Priest,  beware  thy  beard; 
I  mean  to  tug  it,  and  to  cuff  you  soundly.    Shaksp. 

There  leaving  him  lo  his  repose, 
Secur'd  from  the  pursuit  of  foes, 
And  wautifig  nothing  but  a  song, 
And  a  well  tun'd  theorbo  hui.g 
Upon  a  bough,  to  ease  the  pain 
His  tugg''d  ears  sufier'd  with  a  strain.      Hudibras. 
To  Tug,  tu<^.  v.  n. 

1.  To  pull;  ro  diaw. 

The  meaner  sort  will  tug  lustily  at  one  oar. 

Sandys. 

There  is  tv^ging  and  pulling  this  way  and  that 
way.  More. 

Thus  galley-slaves  tug  willing  at  their  oar, 
Content  to  work  in  prospect  of  the  shore; 
But  would  not  work  at  ail,  if  not  constrain 'd  before. 

Dryden 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  neatbered  our  |)oint;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  tiie  work;  but  if,  insfead 
of  that,  we  slacken  our  arms  and  drop  our  oars,  we 
shall  be  hurried  back  to  the  place  from  wlience  we 
set  out.  Jiddiaon. 

2.  To  labour;  lo  contend;  to  struggle. 

Cast  your  good  counsels 
Upon  his  passion;  lei  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.  Shakspeare- 

His  face  is  black  and  full  of  blood, 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  t^raspt 
And  tugg''d  for  life.  Shaksf)eare. 

They  long  wrestled  and  strenuously  lugged  for 
their  liberty,  with  a  no  less  magnanimous  than  con- 
stant pertinacy.  Howe. 

Go  now  with  some  daring  drug. 
Bait  thy  disease,  and  while  they  tug, 
Thou  to  maintain  the  cruel  strife, 
Spend  the  dear  treasure  of  thy  life.  Crashaw. 

Tug,  tilg.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Pull  per- 
formed with  the  utmost  efTort. 
Downward  by  the  feet  he  drew 
The  trembling  dastard:  at  the  lug  he  falls, 
Vast  ruins  come  along,  rent  from  the  smoking  walls. 

Dryden. 

Tu'gger,  tiig'gir.s^  n.  *.  [from  tug.]  One 

that  tugs  or  pulls  hard. 
Tui'tion,  tu-ish'i5n.*^^  n.  s.  [^tuitio,  from 
tuf^or,  Lat  ]  Guardianship;  superinten- 
dent care;  care  of  a  guardian  or  tutor. 

A  folly  for  a  man  of  wisdom  to  put  himself  under 
the  tuition  of  a  beast.  Sidney. 

They  forcibly  endeavour  to  cast  the  churches  un- 
der my  care  and  tuition,  into  the  moulds  they  have 
fashioned  to  their  designs.  King  Charles. 

If  government  depends  upon  religion,  this  shews 
the  pestilential  design  of  those  that  attempt  to  dis- 
join the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  interests,  setting  the 
latter  wholly  out  of  the  tuition  of  the  former.  South. 
When  so  much  true  life  is  put  into  them,  freely 
talk  with  them  about  what  most  delights  them,  that 
they  may  perceive  that  those  under  whose  tuition 
they  are,  are  not  enemies  to  their  satisfaction. 

Locke. 
TU'LIP,  tu'lip.  n.  e.  [tulifie,  Fr.   tulifia^ 
Lat.]  A  flower. 

The  properties  of  a  good  tulip  are,  1.  It  should 
have  a  tall  stem.  2.  The  flower  should  consist  of 
six  leaves,  three  within,  and  three  without,  the  for- 
mer being  larger  than  the  latter.  .3.  Their  bottom 
should  be  proportioned  to  their  top;  their  upper  part 
should  be  rounded  off,  and  not  terminate  in  a  point. 
4.  The  leaves  when  opened  should  neither  turn  in- 
ward nor  bend  outward,  but  rather  stand  erect;  the 
fiower  should  be  ef  a  middling  size,  neither  over 
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large  nor  too  small.  6.  Tho  stripes  should  be  snmli 
and  regular,  arising  quite  from  the  bottom  of  the 
flower.  The  chives  should  not  be  yellow,  but  of  « 
brown  colour.  They  an  generally  divided  into 
tl):  I  e  classes,  \iz.pra'COces,  or  early  flowers;  medias 
or  iniOaling  fli.wii-s;  aiid  scr  tines  or  late  flowers. 
The  1 1  i^  blowing  t\dxps  ari  not  near  so  fair,  nor 
rise  hr,i;  so  high  as  the  late  .  nrs,  but  are  chiefly 
valued  for  iippeariug  so  early  in  the  spring.  MUltr. 

The  tulip  upens  with  the  rising  and  shuts  with 
the  setting  sun.  UaktwiU. 

U  h^  tulips  of  one  colour  produce  some  of  an- 
other, and,  running  through  all,  still  escape  a  blue. 

hrown. 
Tu'liptree,  tu'lip-tr^6.  n.  s.  A  tree. 
To  TU'MHLE,  tiim'bl.*"«  v.  7j.  [tomber, 
Fr.  tommelcfi,  Dutch;  tombolarc.,  Ital.] 

1.  To  fall;  to  come  suddenly  and  violently 
to  the  ground. 

Though  the  treasure 
Of  nature's  germins  tumble  all  together, 
Answer  me.  Shakfpeccrt 

To  stand  or  walk,  to  rise  or  tumble. 
As  matter  and  as  motion  jumble.  Prior. 

Sisyphus  lifts  his  stone  up  the  bill;  which  carried 
to  the  top,  it  immediately  tumbles  to  the  bottom. 

Addison. 

2.  To  fall  in  great  quantities  tumultuous-ly. 

When  riches  come  by  the  course  of  inheritance 
and  testaments,  they  come  tumbling  upon  a  man. 

£ac»n. 

3.  To  roll  about. 

I  saw  at  the  bottom  of  one  tree  a  gentleman  bound 
with  many  garters  hand  and  foot,  so  as  well  he 
might  tumble  and  toss.  Hidnty. 

Glo'ster  stumbled,  and  in  falling  struck  me 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main.   Shakspeare. 

4.  To  play  tncks  l>y  various  librations  of 
the  body. 

Reform  our  sense,  and  teach  the  men  t'  obey; 
They'll  leave  their  tumbling,  if  you  lead  the  way. 

Rowe. 
To  Tu'mble,  tdm'bl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  turn  over;  to  throw  about  by  way  of 
examination. 

When  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maximilian,  and 
tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  thai  he 
should  at  one  blow  be  defeated  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  and  his  own,  he  lost  all  patience. 

Bacon. 

A  man  by  tumbling  his  thoughts,  and  forming 
them  into  expressions,  gives  them  a  new  fermenta- 
tion, which  works  them  into  a  finer  body.    Collier. 

They  tunMed  all  their  little  quivers  o'er. 
To  chuse  propitious  shafts.  Prior. 

2.  To  throw  by  chance  or  violence. 

The  mind  often  sets  itself  on  work  in  search  of 
some  hidden  ideas;  though  sometimes  they  are  rouz- 
ed  and  tumbled  out  of  their  dark  cells  into  open  day- 
light by  some  turbulent  passions.  Locke. 

3.  To  throw  down. 

Wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband  and  thyself 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet.'  Shakspeare, 

King  Lycurgus,  while  he  fought  in  vain 
His  friends  to  free,  was  tumbled  on  the  plain. 

Di-ydt*. 
If  a  greater  force  than  his  holds  him  fast,  or  tum- 
bles him  down,  he  is  no  longer  free.  Locke. 
Tu'mble,  tdni'bl.*"*  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  fail.. 

A  country-fellow  got  an  unlucky  tumble  from  a 
tree:  why,  says  a  passenger,  I  could  have  taught 
you  a  way  to  climb,  and  never  hurt  yourself  with  a 
fall,  L'Estrange. 

Tu'MBLER,ti'im'bl-i\r.88  n.s.[from  tumble.] 
1  •  One  who  shows  postures  by  various  con- 
tortions of  body,  or  feats  of  activity. 

What  strange  agility  and  activeuess  do  common 
tumblers  and  dancers  on  the  rope  attain  to  by  exer- 
cise I  TTi/MiCv 
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Nic  bounceclup  with  a  spring  equal  to  that  of  the 
■imblcst  tuDibleni  or  rope-dancers.  Arbuthnot. 

Never  by  tumbler  thro'  the  hoops  was  shown 
Sucli  skill  in  passing  all,  and  touching  none.  Pope. 

2.  A  large  drinkins^  ^-lass. 
Tu'mbrel,  tiini'bril.99    n.  s.  \_tombereau, 

Fr.]   A  dungcart. 

Twifallow  once  ended,  get  tumbrel  and  man. 
And  compass  that  fallow  as  soon  as  ye  can.  T\isier. 

My  corps  is  in  a  tumbnl  laid,  among 
The  filth  and  ordure,  and  luclos'd  with  dung; 
That  cart  arrest,  and  raise  a  common  cry, 
For  bacred  hunger  of  my  gold  1  die.  Dryden. 

What  shall  I  do  with  this  beastly  tumbril?  zo  lie 
down  and  sleep,  you  sot.  Congreve. 

He  sometimes  rode  in  an  open  tumbril.     Taller. 
Tumffa'ction',  lu-mi-fak'shiln.  n.  s.  [_tu- 
mcfactio^  Lat.]  Swelling. 

The  common  signs  and  effects  of  weak  fibres,  are 

paleness,  a  weak  pulse,  tumejaclions  in  the  whole 

body.  Arbulhnnt. 

To  Tu'mefy,  tu'mi-f i.*^''  v.  a.  \_tuTnefacio, 

Lat.]  To  swell;  to  make  to  swell. 

I  applied  three  small  causticks  triangular  about 
the  tuuuficd  joint.  IViseman. 

A  consoniption  actually  begun  is  when  some  parts 
•f  the  lungs  are  knotted  and  tumefied.     Blackinore. 

A  fleshy  excrescence,  exceeding  hard  and  tume- 
fied, supposi-d  to  demand  extirpation.  Sfiaiy. 
Tu'mid,  tu'uiid.*'"'^  adj.  \_tumidus,  Lat.] 
1.  Swelling;  puffed  up. 

3.  Protuberant;  raised  above  the  level. 

So  high  as  hcav'd  the  tumid  hills,  so  low 
Down  sunk  a  hollow  bottom  broad  and  deep, 
Capacious  bed  of  waters.  Milton. 

3.  Pompous;  boastful;  puffy;  falsely  su- 
blime 

Though  such  expressions  may  seem  tumid  and 
aspiring;  yet  cannot  I  scruple  to  use  seeming  hj- 
perboles  in  mentioning  felicities,  which  make  the 
highest  hyperboles  but  seeming  ones.  Boyle. 

Tu'mokous,  tu'nuir-iis.'*''^  adj.  [ffom  tu- 
mour.^ 

1.  Swelling;  protuberant. 

Who  ever  saw  any  cypress  or  pine,  small  below 
and  above,  and  tumorous  in  the  middie,  unless  some 
diseased  plant?  Wotlon. 

2.  Fastuous;  vainly  pompous;  falsely  mag- 
nificent. 

According  to  their  subject,  these  stiles  vary;  for 
that  which  is  high  and  lofty,  declaring  excellent 
matter,  becomes  vast  and  tumorous,  speaking  of 
petty  and  inferiour  things.  Ben  Jonson. 

His  limbs  were  rather  sturdy  than  dainty,  sublime 
and  almost  tumorous  in  his  looks  and  gestures. 

Wotlon. 
TU'MOUR,  tu'miir.3i4  462  „.  s.   [tumor, 

Latin  ."I 
1.   A  morbid  swelling. 

Tumour  is  a  disease,  in  which  the  parts  recede 
from  their  natural  state  by  an  undue  increase  of 
their  bigness.  Wisi:man. 

Having  dissected  this  swelling  vice,  and  seen 
what  it  is  that  feeds  the  tumour,  if  the  disease  be 
founded  in  pride,  the  abating  that  is  the  most  natu- 
ral remedy.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 
The  formation  of  knots  and  tumours  in  any  part 
of  the  body,  external  or  internal,  that  degenerate 
at  length  into  an  ulcer,  arise  from  this,  that  some 
parts  of  the  blood  becoming  by  their  size  of  figure 
disproportioned  to  the  small  winding  channels  of 
the  glands,  cannot  freely  slip  through.  Blackmore. 
•2.  Affected  pomp;  false  magnificencf; 
puffy  grandeur;  swelling  mien;  unsul- 
stanlial  greatness. 

His  stile  was  rich  of  phrase,  but  seldom  in  bold 
metaphors;  and  so  far  from  the  tumour,  that  it  rath- 
er wants  a  little  elevation.  IViiton. 
It  is  not  the  power  of  tumour  and  bold  looks  upon 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.                VEstrange. 


To  Tump,  tdmp.  v.  a.  [among  gardeners.} 

To  fence  trees  about  with  earth. 
7'oTu'MULATE,tu'mu-lite.'^^*T'.n.[7umw. 
/o,  Lat.]  To  swell.  This  seems  to  be  the 
sense  here,  but  I  suspect  the  word  to 
be  wrong. 

Urinous  spirits,  or  volatile  alkalies,  are  such  ene- 
mies to  acid,  that  as  soon  as  they  are  put  together, 
they  tumulate  and  grow  hot,  and  continue  to  light 
till  they  have  disarmed  or  mortified  each  other. 

Boijle. 

TuMULo'sE,  tu'mu-16se.*6-  adj.  [jumulo- 
susy  Lat.]     Full  of  hills.  Bailey. 

TuMULo'siTY,  tu-mu-l6s'se-t6.  n.  s.  [tu- 
mulus, Lat.]   Hilliness.  Bailey, 

TU'MULT,  tu'mftlt.''e2  n.  s.  [tumul(e,Fv. 
tumultus,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  promiscuous  commotion  in  a  multi- 
tude. 

A  tumult  is  improved  into  a  rebellion,  and  a  go- 
vernment overturned  by  if.  VEslrange. 

With  ireful  taunts  each  other  they  oppose. 
Till  in  loud  tumult  all  the  Greeks  arose.         Pope. 

2.  A  multitude  put  into  wild  commotion. 

3.  A  stir;  an  irregular  violence;  a  wild 
commotion. 

What  stir  is  this;  what  tumults  in  the  heav'nsr 
Whence  cometh  this  alarum  and  this  noise.'  Shaksp- 
Tumult  and  confusion,  all  erabroil'd.  Milton. 
This  piece  of  poetry,  what  can  be  nobler  than  the 
idea  it  gives  us  of  the  Supreme  Being  thus  raising 
a  tumult  among  the  elements,  and  recovering  them 
out  of  their  confusion,  thus  troubling  and  becalming 
nature?  Spectator. 

Tumu'ltuarily,  tu-mi'il'tshu-a-r6-l^.*62 
adv.  [froiTfi  tumultuary.^  In  a  tumultua- 
ry manner. 
Tumu'ltuakiness,  tu-mill'tshu-a-r^-n^s. 
"^^  n.  s.  (_from  tu7nultuary.~^  Turbu- 
lence; inclination  or  disposition  to  tu- 
mults or  commotions. 

The  tumulluariness  of  the  people,  or  the  factious- 
ness of  presbyters,  gave  occasion  to  invent  new  mo- 
dels. King  Charles. 
Tumu'ltuary,  tu-mdl'tshi-a-rd.  adj.  [tu- 
multuaire,  Fr.  from  tumult.^ 

1.  Disorderly;  promiscuous;  confused. 

Perkin  had  learned,  that  people  under  command 
used  to  consult,  and  after  to  march  in  order,  and 
rebels  contrariwise;  and  observing  their  orderly, 
and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  worst. 

Bacon. 

My  followers  were  at  that  time  no  way  proportion- 
able to  hazard  a  tumultuary  conflict.  King  Charles. 

Is  it  likely  that  the  divided  atoms  should  keep 
the  same  ranks  in  such  a  variety  ol  tumultuary  agi- 
tations in  that  liquid  medium?  Glanville. 

2.  Restless;  put  into  irregular  commotion. 

Men  who  live  without  religion,  live  always  in  a 

tumultuary  and  restless  state.  Atterbwy. 

To  Tumu'ltuate,  tu-invirtshu-ate.  v.  n. 

[tumultuor,  Lat.]  To  make  a  tumult. 
Tumultua'tion,  tu-mul-tshu-d'shiln.n.  s. 
[from  tumuliuate.']    Irregular  and  con- 
fused agitation. 

That  in  the  sound  the  contiguous  air  receives 
many  strokes  from  the  particles  of  the  liquor,  seems 
probable  by  the  sudden  and  eager  tumulluation  of 
its  parts.  B  Boylt. 

Tumu'ltuous,  tu-mi'il'tshu-ils.  arf/.  [from 
tumult;  tumultueux,  French.] 
Violently  carried  on  by  disorderly  mul- 
titudes. 

Many  civil  broils  and  tumultuous  rebellions, 
they  fairly  overcame,  by  reason  of  the  continual 
presence  of  their  king,  whose  only  person  often- 


times contains  the  unruly  people  from  a  thousand 
evil  occasions.  Spenser. 

2.  Put  into  violent  commotion;  irregularly 
and  confusedly  agitated. 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud 
Huny'd  him  aloft.  Milton. 

His  dire  attempt;  which  nigh  the  birth 
Now  rowling,  boils  in  his  tumultuovLs  breast, 
And  like  a  devilish  engine  back  recoils 
Upon  himself.  Milton. 

The  vital  blood,  that  had  forsook  my  heart, 
Returns  again  in  such  tumultuous  tides. 
It  quite  o'ercomes  me.  Mdison. 

3.  Turbulent;  violent. 
Nought  rests  for  me  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 

But  to  make  open  proclamation.  Shaks})eare. 

Furiously  running  in  open  him  with  tumultuous 

speech,  he  violently  raugbt  from  his  head  his  rich 

cap  of  sables.  Knolles. 

4.  Full  of  tumults. 
The  winds  began  to  speak  louder,  and,  as  in  a 

tximultuous  kingdom,  to  think  themselves  fittest  in- 
struments of  commandment.  Sidney. 

Tumu'ltuously,  tii-mftl'tshu-us-l^.  adv. 
[from  tumultuous.'^  By  act  of  the  mul- 
titude, with  confusion  and  violence. 

It  was  done  by  edict,  not  tumultuously;  the  sword 
was  not  put  into  the  people's  hand.  Bacon. 

TUN,  tin.  n.  s.  [cunne,  Saxon;  tonne, 
Dutch,  tonne,  tonneaii,  French.] 

1.  A  large  cask. 

As  when  a  spark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun,  some  magazine  to  store 
Against  a  rumoured  war.  Milton. 

2.  The  measure  of  four  hogsheads. 

3.  Any  large  quantity  proverbially. 

I  have  ever  follow'd  thee  with  hate, 
Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  drunkard,  in  burlesque. 

Here's  a  tun  of  midnight-work  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rolling  home.      Dryden. 

5.  The  weight  of  two  thousand  pounds. 

6.  A  cubick  space  in  a  ship,  supposed  to 
contain  a  tun. 

So  fenced  about  with  rocks  and  lets,  that  with- 
out knowledge  of  the  passages,  a  boat  of  ten  tuns 
cannot  be  brought  into  the  haven.  fJeylln. 

7.  Dryden  has  used  it  for  a  perimetrical 
measure,  I  believe  without  precedent 
or  propriety. 

A  tun  about  was  every  pillar  there; 
A  polish'd  mirrour  shone  not  half  so  clear. 

Dryden. 
To  Tun,  tCin.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]     To 
put  into  casks;  to  barrel. 

If  in  the  must,  or  wort,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  stay  a  time,  and  be  often 
changed  with  fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink 
for  melancholy.  Bacon. 

The  same  fermented  juice  degenerating  into  vine- 
gar, yields  an  acid  and  corroding  spirit.    The  same 
juice  tunned  up,  arms  itself  with  tartar.         Boyle, 
Tu'nable,  tiVna-bl.-*"'  *''- adj. [U-om  tune.^ 
Harmonious;  musical. 

A  cry  more  tunable 
Was  never  hallo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  witb  born. 

Shakspeare. 
Hard  are  the  wa}s  of  (ruth,  and  rough  ,o  ;>aiK; 
Smooth  nn  the  tongue  uiscours'd,  pleasing  to  th' 

ear, 
And  tunable  as  sylvan  pipe  or  song.  Milton. 

All  tunable  sounds,  whereof  human  voice  is  one, 
are  made  by  a  regular  vibration  of  the  sonorous 
body,  and  undulation  of  the  air,  proportionable  to 
the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  the  tone.  Holder. 

Several  lines  in  Virgil  are  not  altogether  tunable 
to  a  modern  ear,  Qurth 
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Tu'nablkness,  tu'ni-bl-ncs.  ?i.  s.  [from 

tunable.']  Harmony;  melodiousness. 
Tu'nably,  tu'na-bl6.  aaV.  [from  turiabie.'] 

Harmoniously;  melodiously. 
Tu'n-dish,  tiin'dish.  n.  s.   [from   (un  and 

dis/i.l  A  tunnel, 
TUNE,  tunc.*"^  n.  s.  \_toon,  Dutch;   ton, 

Swedish;    tuono,  Italian;  tone,  French; 

tonus,  Latin.] 

1.  A  diversity  of  notes  put  together. 

Locke. 

Came  he  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  pow'rs? 

Shakspeare. 

Tunes  and  airs  have  in  themselves  some  affinity 
with  the  affections;  as  merry  tunes,  doleful  tunes, 
solemn  tunes,  tunes  inclining  men's  minds  to  pity, 
warlike  tunes;  so  that  tunes  have  a  predisposition 
to  the  motion  of  the  spirits.  Bacon. 

Keep  unsteady  nature  to  her  law, 
And  the  low  world  in  measur'd  motion  draw 
After  the  heav'niy  tune,  which  none  can  hear 
Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear.  Milton. 

That  sweet  song  you  sung  one  starry  night. 
The  tune  1  still  retain,  but  not  the  words.  Ihyden. 

The  disposition  in  the  fiddle  to  play  tunes. 

Arbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  Sound;  note. 

Such  a  noise  arose 
As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest, 
As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Harmony;  order;  concert  of  parts. 

A  continual  parliament  1  thought  would  but  keep 
the  common  weal  in  tune,  by  preserving  laws  in 
their  due  execution  and  vigour.         King  Charles. 

4.  State  of  giving  the  due  sounds:  as,  the 
fiddle  is  in  tune,  or  out  q/"tune. 

5.  Proper  state  for  use  or  application; 
right  disposition;  fit  temper;  proper 
humour. 

A  child  will  learn  three  times  as  much  when  he 
is  in  tune,  as  he  will  with  double  the  time  and 
pains,  when  he  goes  awkwardly,  or  is  dragged  un- 
willingly to  it.  Locke. 

6.  State  of  any  thing  with  respect  to 
order. 

Distressed  Lear,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 

what  we  are  come  about.  Shakspeare. 

To  Tune,  tune.*«'^  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  put  into  such  a  state,  as  that  the 
proper  sounds  may  be  produced. 

Their  golden  harps  they  took. 
Harps  ever  tun'd,  that  glitter'd  by  their  side. 

Milton. 
Tune  your  harps, 
Ye  angels,  to  that  sound;  and  thou,  my  heart, 
Make  room  to  entertain  thy  flowing  joy.     Dryden. 

2.  To  sing  harmoniously. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise. 

Milton. 
Rouzc  up,  ye  Thebans:  tune  your  lo  Paeans; 
Your  king  returns,  the  Argians  are  o'ercome. 

Dryden. 
Leave  such  to  tune  their  own  dull  rhymes,  and 
know 
What's  roundly  smooth,  and  languishingly  slow. 

Pope, 

3.  To  put  into  order  so  as  to  produce  the 
proper  effect. 

To  Tune,  tune.  -v.  n. 
1 .  To  form  one  sound  to  another. 
The  winds  were  hush'd,  no  leaf  so  small 
At  all  was  seen  to  stir; 

Whilst  tuning  to  the  water's  fall, 
The  small  birds  sang  to  her.  Drayton. 

All  sounds  on  fret  or  stop 
Temper'd  soft  tunings,  intermix'd  with  voice. 

Milton. 


2.  To  utter   with   the   voice   inarticulate 

harmony. 
Tc'neful,  tune'fiil.  adj.  ^tune  and  full.'] 
Musical;  harmonious. 

I  saw  a  pleasant  grove. 
With  chant  of  tuneful  birds  resounding  love.  Milt. 
Earth  smiles  with  flow'rs  renewing,  laughs  the 
sky. 
And  birds  to  lays  of  love  their  tuneful  notes  apply. 

Dryden. 
For  thy  own  glory  sing  our  sov'reign's  praise, 
God  of  verses  and  of  days! 
Let  all  thy  tuneful  sons  adorn 
Their  lasting  works  with  William's  name.     Prior. 
Poets  themselves  must  fall,  like  those  they  sung. 
Deaf  the  prais'd  ear,  and  mute  the  tune/u<  tongue. 

Pope. 
Tu'xELESs,  tune'l^s.*^2  adj.  [from  tune.'] 
(inharmonious;  unmusical. 

When  in  hand  my  tunetess  harp  I  take. 
Then  do  I  more  augment  my  foes  despight.  Spenser. 

Swallow,  what  dost  thou 
With  thy  tuneless  serenade.'  Cotoley- 

Tu'ner,  tu'nilr.38  „,   g^  [from  tune.]  One 
who  tunes. 

The  pox  of  such  antick,  lisping,  afiected  phan- 
tasies, these  new  tuners  of  accents.  Shaksp. 

TU'NICK,  tu'i»ik.  n.  s.  ^tunigue,  French; 
tunica,  Latin.] 

1.  Part  of  the  Roman  dress. 
The  tunicks  of  the  Romans,  which  answer  to  our 

waistcoats,  were  without  ornaments,  and  with  very 
short  sleeves.  ^^rbuthnot. 

2.  Natural  covering;  integument;  tunicle. 
Lohocks   and   syrups   abate  and  demulce    the 

hoaursenessofa  cough,  by  mollifying  the  ruggedness 
of  the  intern  tunick  of  the  gullet.  Harvey. 

Their  fruit  is  locked  up  all  winter  in  their  gems, 
and  well  fenced  with  neat  and  close  tumcA:s. 

Derham. 
The  dropsy  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  owing  to  a 
preternatural  discharge  of  that  %vater  continually 
separating  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  tunick. 

Sharp. 

Tu'niole,  tu'n^-kl.*"^  n.  s.  [from  tunick.] 
Natural  cover;  integument. 

The  humours  and  tunicles  are  purely  transpa- 
rent, to  let  in  the  light  and  colour  unsoiled.  Ray. 
One  single  grain  of  wheat,  barley,  or  rye,  shall 
contain  four  or  five  distinct  plants  under  one  com- 
mon tunicle;  a  very  convincing  argument  of  the 
providence  of  God.  Benlley. 

Tu'nnage,  ttin'nidje.^"  n.  s.  [from   tun.] 

1.  Content  of  a  vessel  measured  by  the 
tun. 

The  consideration  of  the  riches  of  the  ancients 
leads  to  that  of  their  trade,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
bulk  and  tunnage  of  their  shipping.        ^rbulhnot. 

2.  Tax  laid  by  the  tun:  as,  to  levy  tunnag-e 
and  poundage. 

Tu'nnel,  tAn'nil.s^  n.  s. 

1.  The  shaft  of  a  chimney;  the  passage 
for  the  smoke. 

It  was  a  vault  ybuilt  for  great  dispence. 
With  many  ranges  rear'd  along  the  wall. 
And  one  great  chimney,  whose  long  tumul  thenc« 
The  smoak  forth  threw.  Spemer. 

The  water  being  rarified,  and  by  rarifaction  re- 
solved into  wind,  will  force  up  the  smoke,  which 
otherwise  might  linger  in  the  tunnet,  and  oftentimes 
reverse.  Wotton. 

2.  A  funnel;  a  pipe  by  which  liquor  is 
poured  into  vessels. 

For  the  help  of  the  hearing,  make  an  instrument 
like  a  tunnel,  the  narrow  part  of  the  bigness  of  the 
hole  of  the  ear,  and  the  broader  end  much  larger. 

Bacon. 

3.  A  net  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  ending 


in  a  point,  and  so  resembling  a  funnel 
or  tunnel. 
To  Tu'nnel,   ttin'nil.    v.    a.    [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  form  like  a  tunnel. 

Thepbalaena;  Uibe  inhabit  the  tunneWed,  con- 
volved leaves.  Derham, 

2.  To  catch  in  a  net. 

3.  This  word  is  used  by  Derham  for  to 
make  network;  to  reticulate. 

Some  birds  not  only  weave  the  fibrous  parts  of 
vegetables,  and  curiously  tunneZ  them  into  nests, 
but  artificially  suspend  them  on  the  twigs  of  trt-e*. 

Derham 
Tu'nny,    tiin'ni.  n.  s.   [^tonnen,   Italian; 
thynnus,  Latin.]  A  sea  fish. 

Some  fish  are  boiled  and  preserved  fresh  in  vine- 
gar, as  tunny  and  turbot.  Carew. 

Tup,  t6p.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  of  what  ori- 
ginal.] A  ram.  This  word  is  yet  used 
in  Staffordshire,  and  in  other  provinces. 

To  Tup,  tilp.''^  v.n.  To  butt  like  a  ram. 


} 


[A  Turkish 
M'ord.]  The  co- 
worn  by  the 
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Tu'rban,  t^r'bi\n. 
Tu'rbant,  tiir'biint. 
Tu'rband,  ttjr'bilnd. 
Turks  on  their  heads. 
Gates  of  monarchs 
Arch'd  are  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet  through. 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-mon'ow  to  the  sun.  Shakspeare. 

His  hat  was  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  not  so  huge 
as  the  Turkish  turbans.  Bacon. 

From  utmost  Indian  isle,  Taprobane, 
Dusk  faces  with  white  silken  turbants  wreath 'd. 

Milton. 
1  see  the  Turk  nodding  with  his  turbant.  Howel. 
Some,  for  the  pride  of  Turkish  courts  design'd. 
For  folded  turbants  finest  Holland  beai-.      Dryden. 

Tu'rbaneu,  tur'bfin'd.'"*  adj.  [from  tur- 
ban.]  Wearing  a  turban. 

A  turban^d  Turk 
That  beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  stale, 
1  took  by  the  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Tu'rbary,  tiir'ba-r^.  n.  s.  \_turbaria,  low 
Latin;  from  turf.]  The  right  of  digging 
turf.  Skinner. 

TU'RBID,  tdr'bid.  adj.  [turbidus,  Lat.] 
Thick;  muddy;  not  clear. 

Though  lees  make  the  liquid  turbid,  yet  they  re- 
fine the  spirits.  Bacon. 

The  brazen  instruments  of  death  discharge 
Horrible  flames,  and  turbid  streaming  clouds 
Of  smoke  sulphureous:  intermix'd  with  these 
Large  globous  irous  fly.  Philips, 

The  ordiisary  springs,  which  were  before  clear, 
fresh,  and  limpid,  become  thick  and  turbid,  as  loDg 
as  the  earthquake  lasts.  Woodward. 

Tu'rbidness,    ttjr'bid-n^s.   n.   a.    [from 

turbid.]  Muddiness;  thickness. 
Tu'rbinated,   tur'bd-ni-t^d.  adj.  [^turbi- 
natus,  Latin.] 

Twisted;  spiral;  passing  from  narrow- 
er to  wider. 

Let  mechanism  here  produce  a  spiral  and  turfri- 
noteti  motion  of  the  whole  moved  body,  without  au 
external  director.  Bentley. 

2.   Among   botanists,   plants   are   called 
turbinated,  as  some  parts  of  them  re- 
semble, or  are  of  a  conical  figure.  Jiict. 
Turbina'tion,      tur-b^-ni'shiin.     n.     a. 
[from  turbinated,]  The  act  of  spinning 
like  a  top. 
Tu'rbith,  tilr'biM.  n.  s.  [^turfiethua,  Lat.] 
Yellow  mercury  precipitate. 
I  sent  him  twelve  grains  of  turUth  mineral,  and 
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purged  it  off  with  a  bitter  draught.  I  repeated  the 
turbidi  once  ia  three  days;  and  the  ulcers  shelled 
soon  off.  Whtman 

TuKBOj,  tur'but.^""  n.  s.  [turhot,  French 
and  Dutch;  r/iojnbus,  Latin.]  A  delicate 
fish. 

Some  fish  are  preserved  fresh  in  vinegar,  as  tur- 
bot.  Carew. 

Of  fishes  you  shall  find  in  arms  the  whale,  the 
salmon,  the  lurbot.  Peacham. 

Nor  oysters  of  the  Lucrine  lake 
My  sober  appetite  would  wish, 
Nor  turbot.  Dryden. 

Tu'rbulence,  tdr'bu-l^nse.  >  n.  s.\_tur- 
Tu'hbulkncy,  tiir'bu-l^n-s^.  ^      b^dence, 

French;  tiirbulentia,  Latin.]] 
1.  Tumult;  confusion. 
1  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turhultnce;  and  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  forms  of  slaughter. 

Shakspeare. 
Oft-times  noxious  where  they  light 
On  man,  beast,  plant,  wasteful  and  turbulent, 
Like  twrhule.ncies  in  tbe  affairs  of  men, 
Over  whose  heads  they  roar,  and  seem  to  point: 
They  oft  forcsignify  and  threaten  ill.  Milton. 

3.   Disorder  oT  passions. 

I  come  to  calm  thy  lurbutence  of  mind. 
If  reason  will  resume  her  sov'reign  sway.  Dryden, 
3.  Tumultuousneos;   tendency  to   confu- 
sion. 

You  think  this  turbulence  of  blood 
From  stagnating  preserves  the  flood, 
Which  thus  fermenting  by  degrees. 
Exalts  the  spirits,  sinks  the  lees.  Sioijt. 

Tu'rbulent,  tiir'bu-l^nt.  adj.  \jurbiilen- 
tus,  Latin.] 

1.  Raising  agitation;  producing  commo- 
tion. 

From  the  clear  milky  juice  allaying 
Thirst,  and  refresh'd;  nor  envy'd  them  the  grape. 
Whose  heads  that  turbulent  liquor  fills  with  fumes. 

Milton. 

2.  Exposed  to  commotion;  liable  to  agi- 
tation. 

Calm  region  once, 
And  full  of  peace:  now  tost,  and  turbulent!  Milton. 

3.  Tumultuous;  violent. 

What  wondrous  sort  of  death  has  heav'n  designed 
For  so  untam'd,  so  turbulent  a  mind?  Dryden. 

Nor  need  we  tell  what  anxious  cares  attend 
The  turbulent  mirth  of  wine,  nor  all  the  kinds 
Of  maladies  that  lead  to  death's  grim  cave. 
Wrought  by  intemperance.  Dryden. 

Men  of  ambitious  and  tur6u/en(  spirits,  that  were 
dissatisfied  with  privacy,  were  allowed  to  engage  in 
matters  of  state.  Beutley. 

Tu'rbulently,  tiir'bu-l^nt-le.  adv.  [from 

turbulent.']  Tumultuously;  violently. 
Turd,  tird.  n.  s.  [cujib,  Saxon.]  Ex- 
crement. 
TURF,  ti^rf.  n.  8.  [cypp,  Saxon;  tor/, 
Dutch;  torf,  Swedish.]  A  clod  covered 
■with  grass;  a  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

Where  was  this  lane? 
Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with  turf. 

Shakspeare. 
Turf  and  peats  are  cheap  fuels,  and  last  long. 

Bacon. 

Could  that  divide  you  from  near  ushering  guides? 

They  left  nie  weary  on  a  grassy  turf.  Milton. 

Each  place  some  monument  of  thee  should  bear; 

I  with  green  turfs  would  grateful  altars  raise. 

Dryden. 

Their  bucklers  ring  around, 

Their  trampling  turns  the  turf,  and  shakes  the  solid 

ground.  Dryden. 

The  ambassador  every  morning  religiously  salu- 


ed  a  turf  of  earth  dug  out  of  his  own  native  soil,  to 
remind  him  that  all  the  day  he  was  to  think  of  his 
country.  Mdison. 

His  flock  daily  crops 
Their  verdant  dinner  from  the  mossy  turf, 
Sufficient.  Philips. 

Yet  shall  thy  grave  with  rising  flow'rs  be  drest. 
And  the  green  turf  he  lightly  on  thy  breast.   Pope. 
To  Turf,  tirf.  t;.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
cover  with  turfs. 
The  face  of  the  bank  next  the  sea  is  turfed. 

Mortimer. 
Tu'rfiness,  turf'6-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  turf.] 

The  state  of  abounding  with  turfs. 
Tu'rfy,  tirf'^.  adj.  [from  turf.']    Full  of 

turfs. 
Tu'rgent,  tilr'j^nt.  adj.  [^turgens,  Lat.] 
Swelling;  protuberant;  tumid. 

Where  humours  are  turgent,  it  is  necessary  not 
only  to  purge  them,  but  also  to  strengthen  the  in- 
fested parts.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

The  clusters  clear. 
White  o'er  the  turgent  film  the  living  dew. 

Thomson. 
Turge'soence,  lilr-jes's^nse.        >     n.  s. 
Turge'scenoy,  tir-j^s's^n-s^.*^"  5    ['w- 
g-escensy  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  swelling;  the  state  of  being 
swollen. 

The  instant  turgescence  is  not  to  be  taken  off,  but 
by  medicines  of  higher  natures.  Broken. 

2.  Empty  magnificence. 

Tu'rgid,  tiir'jid.  adj.  \_iurgidus,  Latin.] 

1.  Swelling;  bloated;   filling  more   room 
than  before. 

A  bladder,  moderately  filled  with  air,  and 
strongly  tied,  held  near  the  fire  grew  turgid  and 
hard:  and  brought  nearer,  suddenly  broke  with  a 
vehement  noise.  Boyle. 

The  spirits  embroiled  with  the  malignity,  and 
drowned  in  the  blood  turgid  and  tuniified  jjy  the 
febrile  fermentation,  are  by  phlebotomy  relieved. 

Harvey. 

Disburthen  thou  thy  sapless  wood 
Of  its  rich  progeny;  the  twrg-id  fruit 
Abounds  with  mellow  liquor.  Philips. 

Those  channels,  turgid  with  th'  obstructed  tide. 

Stretch  their  small  holes,  and  make  their  meshes 

wide.  Blackmore. 

2.  Pompous;  tumid;  fastuous;  vainly  mag- 
nificent. 

Some  have  a  violent  and  turgid  manner  of  talk- 
ing and  thinking;  whatsoever  they  judge  of  is  with 
a  tincture  of  this  vanity.  fVatts. 

Turgi'dity,  ti'ir-jld'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from  tu?-- 
gid.]  State  of  being  swollen. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness, 
slowness  of  speech,  vertigos,  weakness,  wateriness 
and  turgidity  of  the  eyes.  Arbuthnot. 

Tu'rkey,  tur'k6.27o  n.  s.  [gallina  turcica, 
Latin.]  A  large  domestick  fowl  suppo- 
sed to  be  brought  from  Turkey. 
Here  he  comes  swelling  like  a  turkey-cock. 

Shakspeare, 
The  turkey-cock  hath  swelling  gills,  the  hen  less. 

Bacon. 
So  speeds  the  wily  fox, 
Who  lately  filch'd  the  turkey^a  cMow  care.  Gay. 
Tu'uKois,  tdr-k^6ze'.3oi  n.  s.  [turquoise, 
French;  from  turkey.]  A  blue  stone 
numbered  among  the  meaner  precious 
stones,  now  discovered  to  be  a  bone 
impregnated  with  cupreous  particles. 

Those  bony  bodies  found  among  copper-ores  are 
tinged  with  green  or  blue:  the  turcois  stone,  as  it 
is  commonly  stilcd  by  lapidaries,  is  part  of  a  bone 
so  tinged.  Woodward. 


Tu'rkscap,  tv'irks-kap'.  n.  s.  [martagon.] 
An  heib.  Mnsworth. 

TuRM,  tOrm.  7t.  s.  [curm a,  hat.]  A  troop. 
Not  in  use. 
Legions  and  cohorts,  lurms  of  horse  and  wings. 

Milton. 

Tu'rmerick,  tijr'm6r-ik.  n.s.  [turmerica, 
Latin.]  An  Indian  root  which  makes  a 
yellow  die. 
TuRMo'iL,  tfir'm6il.*33  n.  s.  [derived  by 
Skinner  from  tremouille,  French,  a  mill- 
ho])per;  more  probably  derived  from 
moil,  to  labour.]  Trouble;  disturbance; 
harassing  uneasiness;  tumultuous  mo- 
lestation. Little  in  use. 

He  seeks,  with  torment  and  turmoil, 
To  force  me  live,  and  will  not  let  me  die.  Spenser, 

There  I'll  rest,  as  after  much  tunnoil 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  elysium.  Shakspeare. 

Blinded  greatness  ever  in  turmoil, 
Still  seeking  happy  life,  makes  life  a  toil.    Daniel. 

Happy  when  I ,  from  this  turmoil  set  free. 
That  peaceful  and  divine  assembly  see-     Denhani. 
To  TuRMo'iL,  tiir-moir.  T).  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  harass  with  commotion. 

That  is  not  fault  of  will  in  those  godly  fathers, 
but  the  troublous  occasions  wherewith  that  wretched 
realm  hath  continually  been  turmoiled.       Spenser, 

It  is  her  fatal  misfortune  above  all  other  coun- 
tries, to  be  miserably  tossed  and  turmoiled  with 
these  storms  of  affliction.  Spenser. 

Haughty  Juno,  who  with  endless  broil 
Did  earth,  and  heav'n,  and  Jove  himself  titrmoi/, 
At  length  aton'd,  her  friendly  pow'r  shall  join. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  weary;  to  keep  in  unquietness. 

Having  newly  left  those  grammatick  shallows, 
where  they  stuck  unreasonably  to  learn  a  few  words, 
on  the  sudden  are  transported  to  be  tost  and  tur- 
moiled with  their  unballasted  wits  in  fathomless  and 
unquiet  deeps  of  controversy.  Milton. 

To  Turn,  ttlrn.  -v.  a.  [cujinan,  Saxon; 

tourner,  French;  from  torno,  Latin.] 
J .  To  put  into  a  circular  or  vertiginous 
motion;  to  move  round;  to  revolve. 

She  would  have  made  Hercules  turn  the  spit; 
yea,  and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too. 

Shakspeare. 

He  turned  me  about  with  his  finger  and  thumb, 

as  one  would  set  up  a  top.  Shakspeare. 

Here's  a  knocking,  indeed:  if  a  man  were  porter 

of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old  turning  the  key. 

Shaks2)eare. 
They  in  numbers  that  compute 
Days,  months,  and  years,  towards  his  all-cheering 

lamp 
Turn  swift  their  various  motions,  or  are  tum''d 
By  his  magnetic  beam.  Milton. 

2.  To  put  the  upper  side  downward;  to 
shift  with  regard  to  the  sides. 

When  the  hen  has  laid  her  eggs  so  that  she  can 
cover  them,  what  care  does  she  take  in  turning 
them  frequently,  that  all  parts  may  partake  of  the 
vital  warmth!  Mdison, 

3.  To  change  with  respect  to  position. 

Expert 
When  to  advance,  or  stand,  or  turn  the  sway 
Of  battle.  Milton 

He  bid  his  angels  turn  ascance  the  poles.    Mill. 

4.  To  change  the  state  of  the  balance. 

You  weigh  equally,  a  feather  will  turn  the  scale, 

Shakspeare. 
If  I  survive,  shall  Troy  the  less  prevail? 
A  single  soul's  too  light  to  titru  the  scale.  Drydtn 

5.  To  bring  the  inside  out. 

He  caird  me  sot; 
And  told  me  I  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspean 
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The  vast  abyss 
Up  from  the  bottom  turn'd  by  furious  winds.  Milt. 

6.  To   change    as   to   the  posture  of  the 
body,  or  direction  of  the  look. 

Apollo,  angry  at  the  sight,  from  top  of  Ilion 
aide ; 
Tume  head,  ye  well-rod  peeres  of  Troy.  Chapman. 

His  gentle  dumb  expression  ttirn'd  at  length 
The  eye  of  Eve  to  mark  his  play.  Milton. 

The  rage  of  thirst  and  hunger  now  supprest, 
The  monarch  turns  him  to  his  royal  guest.      Pope. 

7.  To  form  on  a  lathe  by  moving  round. 
[^torno,  Latin.] 

As  the  placing  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compasses  on 
a  plane,  and  moving  about  the  other  foot,  describes 
a  circle  with  the  moving  point;  so  any  substance, 
pitched  steady  on  two  points,  as  on  an  axis,  and 
moved  about,  also  describes  a  circle  concentric  to 
the  axis:  and  an  edge-tool  set  steady  to  that  part  of 
the  outside  of  the  substance,  will  in  a  circumvolu- 
tion of  that  substance  cut  off  all  the  parts  that  lie 
farther  off  the  axis,  and  make  the  outside  also  con- 
centric to  the  axis.  This  is  the  whole  sum  of  lurn- 
ing.  Moxon. 

The  whole  lathe  is  made  strong,  because  the 
matter  it  turns  being  metal,  is  heavier  than  wood, 
and  with  forcible  coming  about,  would,  if  the  lathe 
were  slight,  nuike  it  tremble,  and  so  spoil  the  work. 

Moxon. 

8.  To  form;  to  shape. 

His  whole  person  is  finely  turned,  and  speaks  him 
a  man  of  quality.  Tatler. 

What  nervous  arms  he  boasts,  how  firm  his  tread, 

His  limbs  how  turned,  how  broad  his  shoulders 

spread!  Pope. 

9.  To  change;  to  transform;  to  metamor- 
phose; to  transmute. 

My  throat  of  war  be  turned 
To  the  virgin's  voice  that  babies  lulls  asleep. 

Shakspeare. 
This  mock  of  his 
Hath  fwrn'd  his  balls  to  gunstones.        Shakspeare. 
Turn  the  counsel  of  Ahitophel  into  foolishness. 

2  Samuel. 

Impatience  turns  an  ague  into  a  fever,  a  fever  to 

the  plague,  fear  into  despair,  anger  into  rage,  loss 

into  madness,  and  sorrow  to  amazement.      Taylor. 

O  goodness!  that  shall  evil  turn  to  good.  Milton. 

Of  sooty  coal  th'  empirick  alchemist 

Can  turn,  or  holds  it  possible  to  turn, 

Metals  of  drossiest  ore  to  perfect  gold.         Milton. 

10.  To  make  of  another  colour. 

The  choler  of  a  hog  turned  syrup  of  violets  green. 

Floyer. 

1 1.  To  change;  to  alter. 

Disdain  not  me,  although  I  be  not  fair: 
Doth  beauty  keep  which  never  sun  can  bum, 
Nor  storms  do  turn?  Sidney. 

Some  dear  friend  dead;  else  nothing  in  the  world 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.  Shakspeare. 

12.  To  make  a  reverse  of  fortune. 

Fortune  confounds  the  wise. 
And,  when  they  least  expect  it,  turns  the  dice. 

Dryden, 

13.  To  translate. 

The  bard  whom  pilfer'd  pastorals  renown; 
Who  turns  a  Persian  tale  for  half  a  crown. 
Just  writes  to  make  his  barrenness  appear.      Pope. 

14.  To  change  to  another  opinion,  or 
party,  worse  or  better;  to  convert;  to 
pervert. 

Tvm  ye  not  unto  idols,  nor  make  to  yourselves 
molten  gods.  _^  Leviticus. 

15.  To  change  with  regard  to  inclination 
or  temper. 

Jwrn  thee  unto  me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Psalms. 

16.  To  alter  from  one  effect  or  purpose 
to  another. 

That  unreadiness  which  they  find  in  us,  they  turn 


it  to  the  soothing  up  themselves  in  that  accursed  I 
fancy.  Ikokn    ! 

VVhen  a  storm  of  sad  mischance  beats  upou  imr 
spirits,  turn  it  into  advantage,  to  serve  religion  or 
prudence.  Taylw. 

God  will  make  these  evils  the  occasion  of  greater 
good,  by  turning  them  to  advantage  iu  thit.  \vorld, 
or  increase  of  our  happiness  in  the  next    Tillolson. 

17.  To  betake. 

Sheep,  and  great  cattle,  it  seems  indifferent 
which  of  these  two  were  most  turned  to.     Temple. 

18.  To  transfer. 

These  came  to  David  to  Hebron,  to  turn  the 
kingdom  of  Saul  to  him.  1  Chronicles. 

19.  To  fall  upon  by  some  change. 

The  destruction  of  Demetrius,  son  to  Philip  II. 
of  Macedon,  turned  upon  the  father  who  died  of 
repentance.  Bacon. 

20.  To  make  (o  nauseate. 

The  report,  and  much  more  the  sight  of  a  luxu- 
rious feeder,  would  turn  his  stomach.  Felt. 
This  beastly  line  quite  turns  my  stomach.  Pope. 

2 1 .  To  make  giddy. 

Eastern  priests  in  giddy  circles  run, 
And  turn  their  heads  to  imitate  the  sun.         Pope. 

22.  To  infatviate;  to  make  mad:  applied  to 
the  head  or  brain. 

My  akir.g  head  can  scarce  support  the  pain; 
This  cursed  love  will  surely  turn  my  brain: 
Feel  how  it  shoots.  Theocrit. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  than  a 
man  who  has  his  bead  turned  with  religious  enthu- 
siasm. Addison, 

Alas!  she  raves;  her  brain,  I  fear,  is  turned. 

Rowe. 

23.  To  change  direction  to,  or  from,  ai)y 
point. 

The  sun 
Was  bid  (utti  reins  from  th'  equinoctial  road. 

Milton. 

A  man,  though  he  turns  his  eyes  towards  an  ob- 
ject, yet  he  may  chuse  whether  he  will  curiously 
survey  it.  Locke. 

Unless  he  turns  his  thoughts  that  way,  he  will 
no  more  have  distinct  ideas  of  the  operations  of  his 
mind,  than  he  will  Lave  of  a  clock  who  will  not 
turn  his  eyes  to  it.  Locke. 

They  turn  away  their  eyes  from  a  beautiful  pros- 
pect. Mdison. 

24.  To  direct  by  a  change  to  a  certain 
purpose  or  propension. 

My  thoughts  are  turned  on  peace. 
Already  have  our  quarrels  filPd  the  world 
With  widows  and  with  orphans.  Mdison. 

This  turns  the  busiest  spirits  from  the  old  notions 
of  honour  and  liberty  to  the  thoughts  of  traffick. 

Mditon. 

His  natural  magnanimity  turned  all  his  thoughts 
upon  something  more  valuable  than  he  had  in  view. 

Addison. 

He  turned  his  thoughts  rather  to  books  and  con- 
versation, than  to  politicks.  Prior. 

He  is  still  to  spring  from  one  of  a  poetical  dispo- 
sition, from  whom  he  might  inherit  a  soul  turned  to 
poetry.  Pope. 

25.  To  double  in. 

Thus  a  wise  tailor  is  not  pinching. 
But  turns  at  every  seam  an  inch  in.  Swift. 

26.  To  revolve;  to  agitate  in  the  mind. 
Turn  these  ideas  about  in  your  mind,  and  take 

a  view  of  them  on  all  sides.  Watts. 

27.  To  bend  from  a  perpendicular  edge; 
to  blunt. 

Quick  wits  are  more  quick  to  enter  speedily,  than 
able  to  pierce  far;  like  sharp  tools,  whose  edges  be 
very  soon  turned.  Ascham. 

23.  To  drive  by  violence;  to  expel:  with 
out.,  or  out  of. 

Rather  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week; 
This  day  of  shame.  Shakspeare. 


They  (unVd  weak  people  and  cliildren  unable 
for  service  out  of  the  city.  KnolUs. 

He  now  was  grown  deform'd  and  poor, 
And  fif  to  be  tum'd  out  of  door.  Hudibras. 

li  1  lad  taken  to  the  church,  I  should  have  had 
mere  br^use  than  to  have  tuni'ii  myself  out  of  my 
benefice  by  writing  libels  on  my  parishioners. 

Dryden. 

'Twould  be  hard  to  imagine  that  (iod  would  turn 
hini  out  o/ paradise,  to  till  the  ground,  and  at  the 
same  time  advance  him  to  a  throne.  Locke. 

A  great  man  in  a  peasant's  house,  finding  his 
wife  handsome,  tum'tt  the  good  man  out  of  bis 
dwelling.  Mdison. 

29.  To  apply  by  a  change  of  use. 
They  all  the  sacred  mysteries  of  heaven 

To  their  own  vile  advantages  shall  turn.     Milton. 

When  the  passage  is  open,  land  will  be  turned 

most  to  great  cattle;  when  shut,  to  sheep.  Temple. 

30.  To  reverse;  to  repeal. 

God  will  tttrn  thy  captivity,  and  have  compassion 
upon  thee.  Deuteronomy, 

31.  To  keep  passing  in  a  course  of  ex- 
change or  traflick. 

These  are  certain  commodities,  and  yield  the 
readiest  money  of  any  that  arc  turned  in  this  king- 
dom, as  they  never  fail  of  a  price  abroad.   Temple. 

A  man  must  guard,  if  be  intends  to  keep  fair 
with  the  world,  and  titr»i  the  penny.  Collier. 

32.  To  adapt  tlic  mind. 

However  improper  he  might  have  been  for  studies 
of  a  higher  nature,  he  was  perfectly  well  turned  for 
trade.  Addison. 

33.  To  put  toward  another. 

I  will  send  my  fear  before  thee,  and  make  all 
thine  enemies  turn  their  backs  unto  thee.  Exodus. 

34.  To  retort;  to  tlirow  back. 

Luther's  conscience,  by  his  instigations,  turns 
these  very  reasonings  upon  him.  Atterbury. 

35.  To  Turn  away.     To  dismiss  from 
service;  to  discard. 

She  did  nothing  but  turn  up  and  down,  as  ihe 
had  hoped  to  turn  aioay  the  fancy  that  mastered 
her,  and  hid  her  face  as  if  she  could  have  hidden 
herself  from  her  own  fancies.  Sidney. 

Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  absent, 
or  be  lurn''d  away.  Shakspeare. 

She  turned  away  one  servant  for  putting  too  much 
oil  in  her  sal  I  ad.  Arbulhnot. 

36.  To  Turn  away.     To  avert. 

A  third  part  of  prayer  is  deprecation;  that  is, 
when  we  pray  to  God  tc  turn  away  some  evil  from 
us.  Buty  of  Man. 

37.  To  Turn  back.      To  return  to  the 
hand  from  which  it  was  received. 

We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant. 
When  we  have  spoil'd  them.  Shakspeare. 

38.  To  Turn  off.     To  dismiss  contemp- 
tuously. 

Having  brought  our  treasure, 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ass,  to  shake  his  ears.      Shaksf. 

The  murmurer  is  turned  off,  to  the  ci'Oif/ai;>  of 
those  doleful  creatures  that  inhabit  Ihe  ruins  of 
Babylon.  Government  of  the  Tongvt. 

He  turned  off  his  former  wife  to  make  room  for 
this  marriage.  .itldison. 

39.  7'o  Turn  off.     To  give  over;  to  re- 
sign. 

The  most  adverse  chances  are  like  the  ploughing 
and  breaking  the  ground,  in  order  to  a  more  plenti- 
ful harvest.  And  yet  we  are  not  so  wholly  Ivrned 
off  to  that  reversion,  as  to  have  no  supplies  for  the 
present;  for  besides  the  comfort  of  so  certain  a> 
expectation  in  another  life,  we  have  promises  tilso 
for  this.  Decay  of  Piety. 

40.  To  Turn  off.     To  deflect;  to  divert. 
The  institution  of  sports  was  intended  by  all 

governments  to  turn  off  the  thoughts  of  the  people 
from  busying  themselves  in  laatters  of  state 

Jddisen. 
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41.  To  be  Turned  of.  To  advance  to  an 
age  beyond.  An  odd  ungrammatical 
phrase. 

Narcissus  now  his  sixteenth  year  began, 
Just  turn'd  0/  boy,  and  on  the  verge  of  man.  Ovid.. 

When  (urneti  of  forty  they  determined  to  retire 
to  the  country.  Addison. 

Irus,  though  now  fumed  of  fifty,  has  not  appear- 
ed in  the  world  since  five  and  twenty.        Addison. 

42.  To  Turn  over.    To  transfer. 
Excusing  himself,  and  turning  over  the  fault  to 

fortune;  then  let  ii  be  your  ill  fortune  too-  Sidney. 

43.  To  Turn  over.    To  refer. 

"  After  he  had  saluted  Solyman,  and  was  about  to 
declare  the  cause  of  his  coming,  be  was  twned 
vetr  to  the  Bassa's.  Knolles. 

'Tis  well  the  debt  no  payment  does  demand, 
You  turn  me  over  to  another  hand.  Dryden. 

44.  To  Turn  over.  To  examine  one  leaf 
of  a  book  after  another. 

Some  conceive  they  have  no  more  to  do  than  to 
turn  over  a  concordance.  Swift. 

45.  To  Turn  over.  To  throw  oflf  the 
ladder. 

Criminals  condemned  to  suffer, 
Are  blinded  first,  and  then  turned  over.        Butler. 

46.  To  Turn  (0.     To  have  recourse  to. 
He  that  has  once  acquired  a  prudential  habit, 

doth  not,  in  his  business,  turn  to  these  rules   Grew. 
Helvicus's  tables  may  be  twned  to  on  all  occa- 
sions. Locke. 

To  Turn,  tArn.  v.  n. 
1 .  To  move  round;  to  have  a  circular  or 
vertiginous  motion. 

Such  a  light  and  mettled  dance 
Saw  you  never; 

And  by  lead-men  for  the  nonce. 
That  turn  round  like  grindlestones.      Ben  Jonson. 

The  gate  on  golden  hinges  turning.  Milton. 

The  cause  of  the  imagination  that  things  (urn 
eound,  is,  for  that  the  spirits  themselves  (unt,  being 
compressed  by  the  vapour  of  the  wine;  for  every 
liquid  body,  upon  compression,  tumeth,  as  we  see  in 
water;  and  it  is  all  one  to  the  sight,  whether  the 
visual  spirits  move,  or  the  object  moveth,  or  the 
medium  moveth.  And  we  see  that  long  turning 
round  breedeth  the  same  imagination.  Bacon. 

S.  To  show  regard  or  anger,  by  directing 
the  look  toward  any  thing. 

Pompey  turned  upon  him  and  bade  him  be  quiet. 

Bacon. 

The  understanding  turns  inwards  on  itself,  and 
reflects  on  its  own  operations.  Locke. 

Turn  mighty  monarch,  turn  this  way; 
Do  not  refuse  to  hear.  Dryden. 

3.  To  move  the  body  round. 

Nature  wrought  so,  that  seeing  me  she  turn''d. 

JVfitton. 
He  said,  and  turning  short  with  speedy  pace. 
Casts  back  a  scornful  glance,  and  quits  the  place. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  move  from  its  place. 

The  ancle-bone  is  apt  to  turn  out  on  either  side, 
by  reason  of  relaxation  of  the  tendons  upon  the 
least  walking.  IViseman. 

5.  To  cliangc  posture. 

If  one  with  ten  thousand  dice  should  throw  five 
thousand  sises,  once  or  twice,  we  might  say  he  did 
it  by  chance;  but  if  with  almost  an  infinite  number 
he  should,  without  failing,  throw  the  same  sises,  we 
should  certainly  conclude  he  did  it  by  art,  or  that 
these  dice  could  tu;»i  upon  no  other  side.     Cheyne. 

6.  To  liave  a  f' rdjncy  or  direction, 

His  cares  all  turn  upon  Astyanax, 
"     Whom  he  has  lodged  within  the  citadel.  Ji  Philips. 

7.  To  move  lb."  facr  to  anothc  r  quarter. 

The  night  seems  doulile  >vith  the  fear  she  brings. 
The  moriiing,  as  mistaken,  turns  about. 
And  all  her  early  fires  again  go  out.  Dryden. 

8.  To  depart  from  the  way;  to  deviate. 

VOL.    II. 


My  lords,  (urn  in,  I  pray  yoa,  ioto  your  servant's 
house.  Genesis. 

Virgil,  suppose  in  describing  the  fury  of  his  hero 
in  a  battle,  when  endeavouring  to  raise  our  con- 
cernment to  the  highest  pitch,  turns  short  on  the 
sudden  into  some  similitude,  which  diverts  atten- 
tion from  the  main  subject.  Dryden. 

9.  To  alter;  to  be  changed;  to  be  trans- 
formed. 

In  some  springs  of  water,  if  you  put  wood,  it  will 
turn  into  the  nature  of  stone.  Bacon. 

Your  bodies  may  at  last  (urn  all  to  spirit.  Milton. 

A  storm  of  sad  mischance  will  turn  into  some- 
thing that  is  good,  if  we  list  to  make  it  so.   Taylor. 

This  suspicion  turned  to  jealousy,  and  jealousy  to 
rage;  then  she  disdains  and  threatens,  and  again  is 
humble.  Dryden. 

For  this  I  sufTer'd  Phoebus'  steeds  to  stray, 
And  the  mad  ruler  to  misguide  the  day. 
When  the  wide  earth  to  heaps  of  ashes  turn'd. 
And  heaven  itself  the  waud'ring  chariot  burn'd. 

Pope. 

Rather  than  let  a  good  fire  be  wanting,  enliven 
it  with  the  butter  that  happens  to  (urn  to  oil.  Swift. 

10.  To  become  by  a  change. 

Cygnets  from  grey  turn  white;  hawks  from  brown 
turn  more  white.  Bacon. 

Oil  of  vitriol  and  petroleum,  a  drachm  of  each, 
will  turn  into  a  mouldy  substance.  Boyle. 

They  turn  viragos  too;  the  wrestler's  toil 
They  try.  Dryden. 

In  this  disease,  the  gall  will  turn  of  a  blackish 
colour,  and  the  blood  verge  towards  9  pitchy  con- 
sistence. Arbuthnot. 

1 1.  To  change  sides. 

I  tum''d,  and  try'd  each  comer  of  my  bed. 
To  find  if  sleep  were  there,  but  sleep  was  lost. 

Dryden. 

As  a  man  in  a  fever  turns  often,  although  with- 
out any  hope  of  ease,  so  men  in  the  extremest  mi- 
sety  fly  to  the  first  appearance  of  relief,  though 
never  so  vain.  Swtft. 

12.  To  change  the  mind,  conduct,  or  de- 
termination. 

Turn  from  thy  fierce  wrath.  Exodus. 

Turn  at  my  reproof:  behold  I  will  pour  out  ray 
spirit.  Proverbs. 

He  will  relent,  and  (urn  from  his  displeasure. 

Milton. 

13.  To  change  to  acid.  Used  of  milk. 
Has  friendship  such  a  faint  and  milky  heart. 

It  turns  in  less  than  two  nights?  Shakspeare. 

Asses'  milk  tumeth  not  so  easily  as  cows'.  Bacon. 

14.  To  be  brought  eventually. 

Let  their  vanity  be  flattered  with  things  that 
will  do  them  good;  and  let  their  pride  set  them 
on  work  on  something  which  may  (urn  to  their  ad- 
vantage. Locke. 

Christianity  directs  our  actions  so  as  every  thing 
we  do  may  turn  to  account  at  the  great  day. 

Spectator. 

Socrates  meeting  Alcibiades  going  to  his  devo- 
tions, and  observing  his  eyes  fixed  with  great  seri- 
ousness, tells  him  that  he  had  reason  to  be  thought- 
ful, since  a  man  might  bring  down  evils  by  his 
prayers,  and  the  things  which  the  gods  send  him  at 
his  request  might  turn  to  his  destruction.    Addison. 

For  want  of  due  improvement,  these  useful  in- 
ventions have  not  turned  to  any  gi-eat  account. 

Baker. 

15.  To  depend  on,  as  the  chief  point. 
The  question  turns  upon  this  point;  when  the 

Presbyterians  shall  have  got  their  share  of  employ- 
ments, whether  they  ought  not,  by  their  own  prin- 
ciples, to  use  the  utmost  of  their  power  to  reduce 
the  whole  kingdom  to  an  uniformity.  Sicift- 

Conditions  of  peace  certainly  (urn  upon  events 
of  war.  Swift. 

The  first  platform  of  the  poem,  which  reduces 
into  one  important  action  all  the  particulars  upon 
which  it  turns.  Pope. 

II  6.  To  grow  giddy. 
I'll  look  no  more, 


Lest  my  brain  (urn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  heacllong.  Shakspeare. 

17.  To  have  an  unexpected  consequence 
or  tendency. 

If  we  repent  seriously,  submit  contentedly,  and 
serve  him  faithfully,  afilictions  shall  sum  to  our  ad- 
vantage. Wake. 

18.  To  TvRs  a7vay.     To  deviate  from  a 
proper  course. 

The  turning  away  of  the  simple  shall  slay  I'm. 

Proverbs. 

19.  To  return;  to  recoil. 

His  foul  esteem 
Sticks  no  dishonour  on  our  front,  but  turns 
Foul  on  himself  Milton. 

20.  To  be  directed  to,  or  from,  any  point: 
as,  the  needle  turns  to  the  pole. 

21.  To  change  attention  or  practice. 
Forthwith  from  dance  to  sweet  repast  they  (urn. 

Milton- 

22.  To  Turn  oJ^  To  divert  onc*s  course. 
The  peaceful  banks  which  profound  silence  keep. 

The  little  boat  securely  passes  by; 

But  where  with  noise  the  wafers  creep, 
Turn  o^with  care,  for  treacherous  rocks  are  near. 

•YorrJs. 
This  word,  through  all  the  variety  of 
its  applications,  commonly  preserves 
that  idea  of  change  which  is  included 
in  its  primary  meaning,  all  gyration  and 
all  deflection  being  cliange  of  place;  a 
few  of  its  uses  imply  direction  or  ten- 
dency, but  direction  or  tendency  is  al- 
ways the  cause  and  consequence  of 
change  of  place. 
Turn,  iilrn.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  of  turning;  gyration. 

2.  Meander;  winding  way. 

Fear  misled  the  youngest  from  his  way; 
But  Nisus  hit  the  turns.  Dryden. 

3.  Winding  or  flexuous  course. 

After  a  turbulent  and  noisy  course  among  the 
rocks,  the  Teverne  falls  into  the  valley,  and  after 
many  (urns  and  windings  glides  peaceably  into  the 
Tiber.  Mdison. 

4.  A  walk  to  and  fro. 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury! 
Come,  you  and  I  must  take  a  turn  together.  Shcksp. 

Nothing  but  the  open  air  will  do  me  good,  I'll 
take  a  turn  in  your  garden.  D.ydtn. 

Upon  a  bridge  somewliat  broader  than  the  space 
a  man  takes  up  in  walking,  laid  over  a  precipice, 
desire  some  eminent  pLilosopher  to  take  a  turn  or 
two  upon  it.  Collier. 

5.  Ciiiuge;  vicissitude;  alteration. 

An  aflmirable  facility  musick  hath  to  express  and 
represent  to  the  mind  more  inwardly  than  anv  other 
sensible  mean,  the  very  st.indin?,  risine,  o;,i'  '"'•lln.g; 
the  very  :.teps  and  inflections  every  way;  tin  '■■>ns 
and  varieties  of  all  passions  whercunto  the  mind  is 
subject  Honker. 

Oh,  world,  thy  slippery  txims!  friends  now  fast 
sv.orn, 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitti !  e^t  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

The  state  of  Christendom  might  by  this  'of  ve  a 
turn.  Bacon. 

This  txim  hath  made  amends!  thou  hast  fnltill'd 
Thy  words.  Creator  bounteous!  Milton. 

This  turn  's  too  quick  to  be  without  design; 
I'll  sound  the  bottom  of 't  etc  I  liclieve.       Dryden. 

Too  well  the  turns  of  mortal  chance  1  know, 
And  hate  relentless  of  my  heavenly  foe.  Pope. 

An  English  genflera.in  sbeuld  l,e  well  virsed  in 
the  history  of  England,  that  he  m-jy  ohscrvi    the 
several  turns  of  state,  and  how  produced.      Locke. 
,6.  Successive  course. 

I         The  king  with  great  nobleness  ftnd  bounty,  which 

virtues  had  their  turns  in  his  nafiu-e,  restored  Ed- 

I    ward  Stafford  Bacon 


TUli 


TUR 


TUK 


T.  Manner  of  proceeding;  change  from  the 
original  \nlention  or  first  appearance. 

Whi»e  tliis  flux  p.evails,  tlie  sweats  are  much  di- 
miui^hcd;  while  Ihe  matter  that  fed  them  takes  aji- 
othcr  turn,  and  is  excluded  by  the  glan^i^  of  the  in- 
testines. Blackmore. 

The  Athenians  were  offered  liberty;  but  tht  wisc- 
turn  they  thought  to  give  the  matter,  was  a  sacn-  j 
fice  of  the  author.  Swift. 

8.  Chance;  hap. 

Every  one  has  a  fair  turn  to  be  as  great  as  he 
pleases.  Collier. 

9.  Occasion;  incidental  opportunity. 

An  old  dog,  fallen  from  his  speed,  was  loaden  at 
every  turn  with  blows  and  reproaches.  VEstrangt. 

10.  Time  at  which,  by  successive  vicissi- 
tudes, any  thing  is  to  be  had  or  done. 

Myself  would  be  glad  to  take  some  breath,  and 
desire  that  some  of  you  would  take  your  turn  to 
speak.  Bacon. 

His  turn  will  come  to  laugh  at  you  again. 

Denham. 

The  spiteful  stars  have  shed  their  venom  down, 
And  now  the  peaceful  planets  take  their  turn. 

Dryden. 

Though  they  held  the  power  of  the  civil  sword 
unlawful,  whilst  they  were  to  be  governed  by  it,  yet 
they  esteemed  it  veiy  lawful  when  it  came  to  their 
turn  to  govern.  Jitterhury. 

A  saline  constitution  of  the  fluids  is  acid,  alkaline, 
or  muriatic:  of  these  in  their  turns.         Arbuthnot. 

The  nymph  will  have  her  turn  to  be 
The  tutor,  and  the  pupil,  he.  Swift. 

1 1.  Actions  ol  kindness  or  malice. 

Lend  this  virgin  aid. 
Thanks  are  half  lost  when  good  turns  aredelay'd. 

Fairfax. 
Some  malicious  natures  place  their  delight  in  do- 
ing ill  tiirus.  UEstrange. 
Shrewd  turns  strike  deeper  than  ill  words.  South. 

12.  Reigning  inclination. 

This  is  not  to  be  accomplished  but  by  introduc- 
ing religion  to  be  the  (urn  and  fashion  of  the  age. 

Swift. 

13.  A  step  off  the  ladder  at  the  gallows. 
They  by  their  skill  in  palmistry, 

Will  quickly  read  his  destiny; 

And  make  him  glad  to  read  his  lesson, 

Or  take  a  turn  for  it  at  the  session.  Butler. 

14.  Convenience;  use;  purpose;  exigence. 
Diogenes'  dish  did  never  serve  his  master  for 

more  turns,  notwithstanding  that  he  made  it  his 
dish,  cup,  cap,  measure,  and  water-pot,  than  a 
mantle  doth  an  Irishman.  Spenser. 

They  never  found  occasion  for  their  tourn; 
But  almost  starv'd  did  much  lament  and  mourn. 

Hubberd's  Tale. 

His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour. 

Shakspeare. 

My  daughter  Catharine  is  not  for  your  turn. 

Shakspeare. 

To  perform  this  murder  was  elect; 
A  base  companion,  few  or  none  could  miss, 
Who  first  did  serve  their  turn,  and  now  serves  his. 

Daniel. 

They  tried  their  old  friends  of  the  city,  who  had 
served  their  turns  so  often,  and  set  them  to  get  a 
petition.  Clarendon. 

Neither  will  this  shift  serve  the  turn.     Wilkins. 

This  philosophy  may  pas.s  with  the  most  sensual, 
while  they  pretend  to  be  reasonable;  but  whenever 
they  have  a  mind  to  be  otherwise,  to  drink,  or  to 
sleep,  will  serve  the  turn.  Temple. 

15.  To  form;  cast;  shape;  manner. 

Our  young  met)  take  up  some  cried-up  English 
poet  without  knowing  wherein  his  thoughts  are  im- 
proper to  his  subject,  or  his  expressions  unworthy  of 
bis  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of  both  is  unharmouious. 

Dryden. 

Seldom  any  thing  i-aises  wonder  in  me,  which 
does  not  give  my  thought  a  turn  that  makes  my  heart 
the  better,  Mdison. 


Female  yirhies  are  of  h  domestick  turn.  The  fa- 
milv  is  tl.e  i)r>i)er  proviuct  for  pri\atc  women  to 
shine  iu  ..^itilhon. 

An  agrttabie  turn  appears  in  her  seniiuicnts 
upon  the  most  oniiourv  affairs  of  life.  ^ddi^oti. 

Wit  doth  not  tonsi^i  >,,  much  in  advancing  things 
new,  as  in  giving  things  khuwn  an  agreeable  turn. 

Spectator 

Before  I  made  this  remark,  [  wondered  to  see  tlie 
Roman  poets,  in  their  dtstnption  of  a  beautiful 
man,  so  often  mention  the  turn  of  his  necii  and 
arms.  Mdisou. 

A  young  man  of  a  sprightly  turn  in  conversation, 
had  an  inordinate  desire  of  appearing  fashionable. 

Spectator. 

Books  give  the  same  turn  to  our  thoughts  and 
reasoning,  that  good  company  does  to  our  conversa- 
tion. Svnft. 

The  very  turn  of  voice,  the  good  pronunciation, 
and  the  alluring  manner  which  some  teachers  have 
attained,  will  engage  the  attention.  Watts. 

Tliey  who  arc  conscious  of  their  guilt,  and  ap- 
prehensive that  the  justice  of  the  nation  should  take 
notice  of  their  theft  and  rapine,  will  try  to  give  all 
things  a  false  ttnn,  and  tohll  every  place  with  false 
suggestions.  Davenant. 

Tiie  first  coin  being  made  of  brass,  gave  the  de- 
nomination to  money  among  the  Romans,  and  the 
whole  t^m  of  their  expressions  is  derived  from  it. 

Arbuthnot. 

16.  The  manner  of  adjusting  the  words  of 
a  sentence. 

The  turn  of  words,  in  which  Ovid  excels  all  poets, 
are  sometimes  a  fault  or  sometimes  a  beauty,  as  they 
aie  used  properly  or  im|iioperly.  Dryden. 

The  three  first  stanzas  are  rendered  word  for 
word  with  the  original,  not  only  with  the  same  ele- 
gance, but  the  same  short  turn  of  expression  pecu- 
liar to  the  sapphick  ode.  Mdison. 

17.  New  position  of  things;  as,  something 
troublesome  happens  at  every  turn. 

18.  By  Turns.  One  after  another;  alter- 
nately. 

They  fe^l  by  turns  the  bitter  change 
Of  fierce  extremes;  extremes  by  change  more  fierce. 

Milton. 
The  challenge  to  Dametas  shall  belong, 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  uuder-song; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring; 
By  turns  the  tuneful  muses  love  to  sing.      Dryden. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord; 
Threaten'd  this  moment,  and  the  next  implor'd. 

Prior. 
Tu'rnbenchj  tilrn'bdnsh.  n.  s.  \_turn  and 
bench.']   A  term  of  turners. 

Small  work  in  metal  is  turn'd  in  an  iron  lathe 
called  a  turnbtnch,  which  they  screw  in  a  vice,  and 
having  fitted  their  work  upon  a  small  iron  axle,  with 
a  drill  barrel,  fitted  upon  a  square  shank,  at  the  end 
of  the  axis,  next  the  left  hand,  they  with  a  drill- 
bow,  and  drill-string,  carry  it  about.  Moxon. 
Tu'rncoat,  tirn'kote.  n.  s.  \_turn  and 
coat.']  One  who  forsakes  his  party  or 
principles;  a  renegade. 

Courtesy  itself  must  turn  to  disdain,  if  you  come 
in  her  presence. — Then  is  courtesy  a  turncoat. 

Shakspeare. 
Tu'RNER,tdrn'ur.'*^7j.  s.  [from  turn.j  One 
wliose  trade  is  to  turn  in  a  laihe. 

Nor  box  nor  limes  « ithout  their  use  are  made, 
Smooth-graiu'd  and  proper  for  the  turntr^s  trade. 

Dryden. 

Some  turners,  to  shew  their  dexterity  in  turning, 

turn  long  and  slender  pieces  of  ivory,  as  small  as  an 

hay-stalk.  JUoxon. 

Tu'rning,  tdrn'ing.*!"  n.  s.  [from  turn.'] 

l-lexure;  winding;  meander. 

I  ran  with  headlong  haste 
Thro'  paths  and  tuming-s  often  trod  by  day.  Milton. 
Tu'rningxess,  ti\rn'ing-n^s.  ti.  s.  I  from 
turning-.]  Quality  of  turning;  tergiver- 
sation; subterfuge. 


So  nature  formed  him,  to  all  tumi«|rn<M  ©f 
sleights;  that  though  no  man  had  less  goodiuss,  no 
man  could  better  find  the  places  whence  arguiutnU 
might  glow  of  goodness.  ibittncy. 

ru'RNip,  tOm'ip.  n.  8.  A  white  esculent 
root. 

The  flower  consists  of  four  leaves,  which  are 
placed  in  form  of  a  cross;  out  of  the  flower  cup  rises 
the  pointal,  which  afterwanl  turns  to  a  pod,  divided 
into  two  cells  by  an  iutciiiicdiatc  partiliuii,  to  which 
the  valves  adhere  on  both  sides,  and  are  full  of  round- 
ish seeds;  a  carueous  and  tuberous  root.       MitUr. 

November  is  drawn  with  bunches  of  parsnips  and 
turnips  in  his  right  hand.  Peacham. 

The  goddess  rose  amid  the  inmost  round. 
With  wither'd  turnip-tops  her  temples  crown'd. 

Gay. 

Turnips  hide  their  swelling  heads  below.     Uay. 
Tu'rnpike,  tilrn'pike.  n.  s.  [_turn  and  fiike, 
or  fiique.] 

1.  A  cross  of  two  bars  armed  with  pikes 
at  the  end,  and  turning  on  a  pin,  fixed 
to  hinder  horses  from  entering. 

2.  Any  gate  by  which  the  way  ib  obstructed. 

The  gates  are  shut,  and  the  turnpikes  locked. 

•ArbuUinot. 
Tu'rnsick,  tilrn'sik.  adj.  [turn  and  nick.] 
Vertiginous;  giddy. 

If  a  man  see  another  turn  swiftly  and  long;  or  if 
he  look  upon  wheels  tliat  turn,  himself  waxeth  turn- 
sick.  Bacon. 
Tu'hnsol,  tilrn'sole.  n.  a.  [_heliotrofiiuni, 
Latin.]  A  plant.                             Miller. 
Tu'rnspit,  turn'spit.  n.  *.  \_turn  and  a/iit.] 
He  that  anciently  turned  a  spit,  instead 
of  which  jacks  are  now  generally  used. 
It  is  now  used  ofa  dog  thatturns  the  spit. 

I  give  you  joy  of  the  report 
That  he's  to  have  a  place  at  court; 
Yes,  and  a  place  he  will  grow  rich  in, 
A  turnspit  in  the  royal  kitchen.  Swift. 

Tu'rnstile,  tdrn'stile.  n,  «.  \_turn  and 
stile.]  A  turnpike  in  a  footpath. 

A  turnstile  is  more  certain 
Than,  in  events  of  war,  dame  fortune.     Hudibras. 

Twirling  turnstiles  interrupt  the  way. 
The  thwarting  passenger  shall  force  them  round. 

Gay. 
Tu'rpentine,  ttlr'pdn-tine.^*9  n.  a.  [_tur- 
fientina,  Italian;  terebinthina,  Lat.]  The 
gum  exuded  by  the  pine,  the  juniper, 
and  otiier  trees  of  that  kind. 
As  the  tuTyentine  tree  I  stretched  out  my  branches. 
Ecclesiastirui. 
Vertgrease  grinded  with  turyentine,  put  into  a 
pot,  and  as  you  use  it  warm  it.  Peacham. 

Tu'rpitude,  tilr'p6-tude.  n.  a.  [^turfntude^ 
Fr.  turfiitudoy  from  turfiis.,  Lat.]  Essen- 
tial deformity  of  words,  thoughts,  or  ac- 
tions; inherent  vileness;  badness. 

How  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
My  better  service,  when  my  turpitude 
Tliou  thus  dost  crown  with  gold.'  Shakspeare. 

Decency  imports  a  certain  measure  of  one  thing 
to  another;  the  preservation  of  which  is  properly 
that  rule  by  which  every  thing  ought  to  act;  and 
consequently  the  violation  of  it  implies  a  turi!itudt 
or  indecency.  South. 

Tu'rquoise,  tAr-k66ze'.3*'*  n.  a.  SeeTuR- 

KOIS. 

One  shew'd  me  a  ring  he  had  of  your  daughter 
for  a  monkey. — Out  upcn  her!  it  was  my  turguoi«, 
1  had  it  when  I  was  a  bachelor.  Shakspeare, 

Tu'rret,  t\ir'i^t.99  n.  s.  [turria,  Lat.]  A 
small  eminence  raised  above  the  rest  of 
the  building;  a  little  tower. 

Discourse,  1  pr'ytbee,  on  ihib  tunefstop.  Shaksp. 

All  things  well  order'd,  be  withdrew  with  spe«d 
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Up  to  a  turret  bigb,  two  ports  between, 

That  so  he  might  be  near  at  every  ueed, 

And  overlook  the  lands  and  fuirows  green.  Fairfax. 

Make  Windsor  hills  in  loftj  cambers  rise, 
And  lift  her  titrrtts  nearer  to  the  skies.  Pope. 

Tu'rreted,  tilr'r^l-ed.  adj.  [from  tur- 
ret.^ Formed  like  a  lower;  rising  like 
a  tower. 

Take  a  turretcrf  lamp  of  tin,  in  the  form  of  a 
square;  the  hci^lvc  of  the  turret  being  thrice  as 
much  as  the  ieng'.h  of  the  lower  pait,  whereupon 
the  lamp  standetu.  Bacon. 

Tu'rtle,  lir'tr'"  ?  n.  s.  [tupcte, 

Tu'ktledove,  tilr'tl-d6v.5  Saxon;  torto- 
relie,  Frencli;  tortorella,  Italian;  turtur, 
Latin.] 

1.  A  species  of  dove. 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  laiks  are  ploughmen's  clocks; 
When  htrtles  tread.  Shakspetre. 

We'll  teach  him  to  know  turtles  from  jays.  Shale. 

Take  me  an  heifer  and  a  turtltdove.        Genesis. 

Galen  propos'd  the  blood  of  turtles  dropt  narm 
from  their  wings.  JViseman. 

2.  It  is  used  among  sailors  and  gluttons 
for  a  tortoise. 

Tush,  tdsh.  interj.  [Of  this  word  I  can 
find  no  credible  etymology.]  An  ex- 
pression of  contempt. 

T\ish,  say  they,  how  should  God  perceive  it.'  is 
there  knowledge  in  the  Most  High?  Psalms. 

Sir  Thomas  More  found  fault  with  his  lady's 
continual  chiding,  saying;  the  consideration  of  the 
time,  for  it  was  Lent,  should  restrain  her.  Tush, 
tush,  my  lord,  said  she,  look,  here  is  one  step  to 
heaven-ward,  shewing  him  a  friar's  girdle.  I  fear 
me,  quoth  sir  Thomas,  this  one  step  will  not  bring 
you  up  a  step  higher.  Camden. 

Tushr,  never  tell  me:  I  take  it  much  unkindly 
That  thou,  lago,  who  hast  had  my  purse 
As  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Shakspeare. 
TusK,  tAsk.  n.  s.  [cyxap,  Saxon;  tosken^ 
old  Frisick.]   The  long  tooth  of  a  pug- 
nacious animal;  the  fang;  the  holding 
tooth. 

Some  creatures  have  over-long,  or  out-growing 
teeth,  called  fangs,  or  tusks;  as  boars  and  pikes. 

Bacon. 
The  boar  depended  upon  his  tusks.    VEstrange. 
As  two  boars. 
With  rising  bristles,  and  with  frothy  jaws. 
Their  adverse  breasts  with  tusks  oblique  they  wound. 

Dryden. 
A  monstrous  boar. 
Whetting  his  tusks,  and  churning  hideous  foam. 

Smith. 
Tu'sKED,  t6s'k^d.3S6  ^    adj.  [from  tusk.] 
Tu'sKY,  tAs'ki."o      ^      Furnished    with 
tusks. 

Into  the  naked  woods  he  goes, 
And  seeks  the  lusky  boar  to  rear.  Dryden. 

Of  those  beasts  no  one  was  horned  and  tusked 
too:  the  superfluous  blood  not  sufficing  to  feea  both. 

Greto. 
Tu'ssucK,  tis'sik.  n.   s.  [diir.inutive  of 
tuz.j  A  tuft  of  grass  or  twigs. 

The  first  is  remarkable  for  the  several  twsucks  or 
bunches  of  thorns,  wherewith  it  is  armed  round. 

Greio. 
Tut,  t\lt.  interj.  [This  seems  to  be  the 
same  with  tu.sh.']  A  particle  noting  con- 
tempt. 
Tut,  tut!  grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me  no 
uncle.  Shakspeare 

Tut,  tut!  here  's  a  mannerly  forbearance. 

Shakspeare. 
Tu'tanag,  tu'ta-nig.  ".  s. 

Tutmage  is  the  Chinese  name  for  spelter,  which 


we  erroneously  apply  to  the  metal  of  which  canisters 
are  made,  that  arc  brought  over  with  the  tea  trom 
China;  it  being  a  coarse  pewter  made  with  the  lead 
carried  from  England,  and  tin  got  in  the  kiugaom 
of  Quintang.  Woodward. 

Tu'telage,  tu't^l-ije.90  n.  s.  [tutelle,  tu- 
telage, Fr.  tutela,  Lat.]  Guardianship; 
state  of  being  under  a  guardian. 

The  tutelage  whereof,  as  those  past  worlds  did 
please. 
Some  to  Minerva  gave,  and  some  to  Hercules.' 

Ihayton. 

If  one  in  the  possession  of  lands  die,  and  leave  a 
minor  to  succeed  to  him,  his  tutelage  belongcth  to 
the  king.  Drvmmond. 

He  accoupled  the  ambassage  with  an  article  in 
the  nature  of  a  request,  that  the  French  king  might, 
according  unto  his  right  of  seigniory  oriutetog'e,  dis- 
pose of  the  maiTiage  of  the  young  duchess  of  Bri- 
tany.  Bacon 

Tu'telar,  tu'ti-lar.88    ^        adj.    [tutela, 
Tu'telary,  tu't^-la-r^.  5  Latin.]    Having 
the  charge  or  guardianship  of  any  per- 
son   or    thing;    protecting;    defensive; 
guardian. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  magicians,  the 
tutelary  spirits  will  not  remove  at  common  appella- 
tions, but  at  the  proper  names  of  things  whereunto 
they  are  protectors.  Brown. 

Temperance,  that  virtue  without  pride,  and  for- 
tune without  envy,  that  gives  indolence  of  body, 
with  an  equality  of  mind;  the  best  guardian  of  youth 
and  support  of  old  age;  the  precept  of  reason,  as 
well  as  religion,  and  physician  of  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  body;  the  tv.telar  goddess  of  health,  and  uni- 
versal medicine  of  life.  Temple. 

These  tutetar  genii  who  presided  over  the  several 
people  committed  to  their  charge,  were  watchful 
over  them.  Dryden. 

But  you,  0  Grecian  chiefs,  reward  my  care, 
Sure  1  may  plead  a  little  to  your  grace: 
Enter'd  the  town;  I  then  unbarr'd  the  gates, 
When  I  remov'd  the  tutelary  fates.  Dryden, 

Ye  tutelary  gods,  who  guard  this  royal  fabric! 

Rowe. 
Tu'tor,  tu'tiir.^^s  n.  s.  [tutor,  Lat.  tuteur, 
Fr.]  One  who  has  the  care  of  another's 
learning  and  morals;  a  teacher   or  in- 
structor. 

When  I  am  as  I  have  been. 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast, 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots; 
Till  then  I  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death.      Shaksp. 

When  nobles  are  the  tailor's  tutors; 
No  hereticks  burnt  but  wenches  suitors.       Shaksp. 

A  primitive  christian,  that  coming  to  a  friend  to 
teach  bim  a  psalm,  began,  I  soid  1  will  look  to  my 
ways,  that  1  ofiend  not  with  my  tongue:  upon  which 
he  stopt  his  tutor,  saying,  This  is  enough,  if  I  learn 
it.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

His  body  thus  adoi-n'd,  ht  nest  designed 
With  lib'ral  arts  to  cultivate  his  mind: 
He  sought  a  tutor  of  his  own  accord. 
And  study'd  lessons  he  before  abhon''d.      Dryden. 

No  science  is  so  speedily  learned  by  the  noblest 

genius  without  a  tutor.  Watts. 

To  Tu'tor,  tu'tur.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun] 

1.  To  histruct;  to  teach;  to  document. 

This  boy  is  forest  born. 
And  hath  been  lutor'tJ  in  the  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  bis  uncle.       Shaksp. 

He  cannot  be  a  perfect  man. 
Not  being  Iry'd  and  tutored  in  the  world.  Shaksp 
The  cork  has  his  spurs,  and  be  ^'trikes  his  feet  in- 
ward with  singular  strength  and  order:  ye;  he  docs 
not  this  by  any  syllogistica!  method,  but'is  merely 
tutored  by  instinct.  Hale. 

2.  To  treat  wicb  supeiiority  or  severity. 

I  bardly  yet  have  learn'd 
T'  insinuate,  flaiicr,  l»ow,  and  bend  my  knee: 
Give  sorrow  lo.ive  a  while  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.  Shakspeare. 

6  c  2 


I  take  a  re>iew  o!  my  I  ".'e  boys  mounted  upon 
hobby-horses,  and  of  little  gnisttUoiing  their  li'soies. 

Jjulison. 
Tu'torage,  tu'tilr-dge."°  n.  s.  [froia  <•«- 
tor.]    The  authority  or  solemnivy  of  a 
tutor. 

Children  care  not  for  the  compaciy  of  tL  n;  pa- 
rents or  tM/o?-s,  and  men  v,jl  cure  hsr,  u-  I'.eirs, 
who  would  make  them  child.':!!  by  us-  .  .  i  tii- 
torage.  Govtrnment  t  gue. 

Tu'toress,  tu'tiir-ds   n.  s,  [tio..     ..or.^ 
Directress;  instructress;  govcnrjbs. 
Fidelia  shall  be  your  tutoress.  Moore. 

And,  wliat  still  more  his  stagg'n  :>',  v  rcae  try'd. 
His  mother,  lut'ies^  of  ihat  virtne,  dy  d         Harte. 
Tutsan,  or  fiarkl^aves.,  iQt'zan,  or  p&rk'- 
levz.  n.s.  [androscsmum,  Lat]  A  plant. 
Tu'iTY,  tut't^.  n.  s.  [tutia,  low  Lat.  tuihie, 
Fr.]    A  subhmate  of  zinc  or  calamine 
collected  in  the  furnace. 
Tuz,  tLlz.  71.  s.   [I  know  nut  whether  it  is 
not  a  word  merely  oi'  cani.J    A  lock  or 
tuft  of  hair. 

With  odorous  oil  thy  head  and  bair  are  sleek; 
And  then  thou  kpmp'st  the  luzzes  on  thy  cheek; 
Of  these  thy  barbers  take  a  cosily  caie.      Dryden- 

Twain,  twine,  adj.  [cpjen,  bacpa,  Sax. 
both,  twain.]  Two.  An  old  word,  not 
now  used  but  ludicrously. 

'Tis  not  the  tryal  of  a  woman's  war, 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues, 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  utj  twain.  Shaksp. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these, 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain. 
Too  intricate  t'  unloose.  Shakspeare. 

Of  my  condition  take  no  care; 
It  fits  not;  thou  and  I  long  since  are  twain.  Jlftttoii- 

When  old  winter  split  the  rocks  in  twjvi; 
He  stripp'd  the  bear's-foot  of  its  leafy  growth. 

Dryden. 

The  trembling  widow,  and  her  daughters  twain, 

This  woeful  cackling  cry  with  horror  heard.  Dryd. 

To  TWANG,  twang.  v.n.[A  word  form- 
ed from  the  sound.]  To  sound  with  a 
quick  sharp  noise. 

A  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears.  Shakspeare. 

His  quiver  o'er  his  shoulders  Phoebus  threw. 
His  bow  twang\l,  and  his  arrows  rattled  as  they 
flew.  Di-yden. 

With  her  thund'ring  voice  she  mcnac'd  high. 
And  every  accent  ticarig''(i  with  smarting  sorrow. 

Dryden. 

The  ticanging  bows 

Send  showers  of  shafts,  that  on  their  baibed  points 

Alternate  ruin  uear-  Philips. 

Sounds  the  tough  horn,  and  twangs  the  quiv'ring 

string  /  Pope. 

To  Twang,  twang,  v.  a.  To  make  to  sound 

sharply. 

A  swaggering  accent  sharply  tioang'd  off,  gives 
manhood  approi nation.  Shakspeare. 

Twang,  twaug.^*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  sharp  quick  sound. 

They  by  the  sound  and  twang  of  nose, 
If  all  be  sound  within,  disclose.  Butler. 

So  swells  each  wind-pipe;  ass  intones  to  ass. 
Harmonic  Iwang  o''  leather,  horn  and  brass.    Pope. 

2.  An  affected  n. 'dulutioii  of  tiie  voice. 

Ifhebebut  a  peiMin  in  vogue  with  the  multitude, 
he  can  make  popular,  rambiuig,  incoherent  stuff; 
seasoned  with  twang  and  tautology,  pass  for  Ligh 
rhetorick.  South. 

He  has  such  a  twang  in  his  discourse,  and  un- 
graceful way  of  speaking  through  his  nose,  thtt  one 
can  hardly  understand  him.  Jirhulhnot. 

TwANO,  twang,  interj.  A  word  marking  a 
quick  action  accompanied  with  a  sharp 
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sound.  Little  used,  and  little  deserving 
to  be  used. 

There  's  one,  the  best  iu  all  my  quiver, 
Twang!  tl;ro'  his  very  heart  and  liver.  Prior. 

Twa'ngling,     twdng'lirig.     ndj.      [from 
txvar.i;.^  CowtciDjitibly  noisy. 
She  did  call  mz  rascal,  fidler, 
And  twangling  jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms. 

Shakspeare. 
To  TwANK,  twangjk.**^   v.   n.   [corrupted 
from  ctvang^.l  To  make  to  sound. 

A  freeman  of  London  has  the  juivilege  of  disturb- 
ing a  whole  street  wim  hoanking  uf  a  brass  kettle. 

.Sddison. 
'TwAs,  tw6z.  Contracted  from  it  was. 

If  !)c  asiis  .vho  bid  thee,  say  Hioas  I.        Dryden. 
To  Twa'itle,  twol'ti.  -v.  n.  \j)chu>atztn^ 
German.J    fo  prate;  to  gabDle;to  chat- 
ter. 
It  is  not  for  every  twattling  gossip  to  undertake. 

VEatrangt. 
TwAY,  twi.   For  Twain. 

Gyon's  angry  Dladc  so  fierce  did  play, 
On  th'  other's  helmet,  which  as  Titan  shone, 
That  quite  it  clove  bis  plumed  crest  in  tway. 

Spenser. 
Twa'yblade,  twi'blide.  n.  s.  [0/2/im, 
Latin.]  A  polypetalous  flower,  consist- 
ing of  six  dissimilar  leaves,  of  which 
the  five  upper  ones  are  so  disposed,  as 
to  represent  in  some  measure  an  helmet, 
the  under  one  being  headed  and  shaped 
like  a  man.  Milltr. 

To  TwEAG,  tw^g.        )  V.  a.  [It  is  written 
To  Tweak,  tw^ke.'^"  ^  tweag  by  Skinner, 
but   tweak  by   other  writers;  twacken, 
German.]     To  pinch;  to  squeeze  be- 
tween the  fingers. 

Who  calls  me  villain,  breaks  my  pate  across, 
Tweaks  me  by  the  nose.  Shakspeare. 

To  rouse  him  from  lethargick  dump, 
He  tweaked  his  nose.  Butler. 

Look  in  their  face,  they  tweak''d  your  nose. 

Swift. 
TwEAGUE,  tw6g,  ?   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Tweak,  tw^ke.     ^  Perplexity;  ludicrous 
distress.    A  low  word. 
This  put  the  old  fellow  io  a  rare  tweague. 

^rbuthnot. 
To  TwE'EDLE,twdd'dl.»*8v.a.  [I  know  not 
whence  derived.]     To   handle  lightly. 
Used  of  awkward  fiddling. 

A  fidler  brought  in  with  him  a  body  of  lusty 
young  fellows,  whom  be  bad  tweedled  into  the  ser- 
vice. Mdison. 
Twe'ezers,  tw^^'ziirz.  n.  s.  \_etui/,  Fr.] 
Nippers,  or  small  pincers,  to  pluck  off 
hairs. 

There  hero's  wits  are  kept  in  pond'rous  vases, 
And  beaus'  in  snuff-boxes  and  tweezer  cases.  Pope. 

Twelfth,  twdlf/'A.  adj.  [cpclf  ca.  Sax.] 
Second  after  the  tenth;  the  ordinal  of 
twelve. 

He  found  Elisha  ploughing  with  twelve  yoke  of 
oxen,  and  he  with  the  twelfth.  1   Kings- 

Supposing,  according  to  the  standard,  five  shil- 
lings were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  wanting  about  six- 
teen grains,  whereof  one  twelfth  were  copper,  and 
eleven  twelfths  silver,  it  is  plain  here  the  quantity 
of  silver  gives  the  value.  Locke. 

Twe'lfthtide,  twdlf^A'tid.*''*  n.  «.  The 

twelfth  day  after  Christmas. 
Plough-monday,  next  after  that  twe!flhtide. 

Bids  out  with  the  plough.  Tuiser. 

Twelve,  tw^lv.  adj-  [cpelj?,  Sax.]  Two 

5ind  ten;  twice  six. 
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Thou  hast  beat  me  out  tvelvt  »vrtn\  timei. 

„    ,  ,    .  Shakipeare. 

Had  we  no  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish 'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  twenty.  Shaktpeart 

What  man  talk'd  with  you  yesternight. 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one.' 

Shakspeare. 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  reverend  owls  did  fly: 
So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook. 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Dryden. 
Twe'lvemonth,     tw^.v'milnM.-"^*    n.    s. 
[twelve  and  month.'\  A  year,  as  consist- 
ing of  twelve  months. 
I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelvemonth  hence. 

Shakspeare. 
This  year  or  twelvemonth,  by  reason  that  the 
moon's  months  are  shorter  than  those  of  the  sun, 
is  about  eleven  days  shorter  than  the  sun's  year. 

Holder. 

Taking  the  shoots  of  the  past  spring,  and  pegging 

them  down  in  very  rich  earth  perfectly  consumed, 

watering  them  upon  all  occasions,  by  this  time 

twelvemonth  they  will  be  ready  to  remove.  Evelyn. 

In  the  space  of  about  a  twelvemonth  I  have  run 

out  of  a  whole  thousand  pound  upon  her.    ^iddison. 

Not  twice  a  twelvemonth  you  appear  in  print. 

Pope. 
Twe'lvepence,  tw^lv'p^nse.  n.  a.  [twelve 
and  fience.^  A  shilling. 

Twe'lvepenny,  twelv'p^n-i.  adj.  [twelve 
and  fienny,^    Sold  for  a  shilling. 

I  would  wish  no  other  revenge,  from  this  rhym- 
ing judge  of  the  twelvepenny  gallery.  Dryden, 

TwE'LVEScoRE,tw^lv'sk6re.  adj.  [twelve 
and  score.^  Twelve  times  twenty;  two 
hundred  and  forty. 
Twelvescore  viragos  of  the  Spartan  race.  Dryd. 
Twe'ntieth,  tw^n't6-d^A.278  adj.  [tpen- 
ceo50%a.  Sax.]  Twice  tenth;  ordinal 
of  twenty. 

This  year. 
The  twentieth  from  the  finng  the  capitol, 
As  fatal  too  to  Rome,  by  all  predictions.  B.  Jonson. 

Why  was  not  I  the  twentieth  by  descent 
From  a  long  restive  race  of  droning  kings.'  Dryd. 
This  crown  must  now  be  raised,  and  coined  one 
twentieth  lighter;  which  is  nothiug  but  changing  the 
denomination,  calling  that  a  crown  now,  which 
yesterday  was  but  a  part,  viz.  nineteen  twentieths. 

Locke. 

Twe'nty,  twdn'tA.  adj.  [cpencij,  Saxon.] 

1.  Twice  ten. 

Hammond  seldom  did  eat  or  drink  more  than 
once  in  tu)e7tti/-four  hours,  and  some  fruit  towards 
night.  Fell. 

At  least  nineteen  in  twenty  of  these  perplexing 
words  might  be  changed  into  easy  ones.         Swift. 

2.  A  proverbial  or  indefinite  number. 

Maximilian,  MfontwetUy  respects,  could  not  have 
been  the  man.  Bacon. 

Twi'bil,  twib'U.  n.  a.  [twy  for  two,  and 
billi  bifiennia,  Latin.]     A  halbert. 

Mns  worth. 
Twice,  tvvise.  adv.  [cpiji*,  Sax.  tweea, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Two  times. 

Upon  his  crest  he  struck  him  so, 
That  twice  he  reeled,  ready  twice  to  fall,    Spenser. 

He  twice  essay 'd  to  cast  bis  son  in  gold; 
Twice  from  his   hands  he  dropp'd  the   ^'ormin'^ 
^      ™°"'<^-  Dryden. 

2.  Doubly. 

A  little  sum  you  n^oum,  while  most  have  met 
With  twice  the  loss,  and  by  as  vile  a  cheat.    Dryd. 

3.  Ii  is  often  used  in  composition. 

Life  is  tedious  as  a  tt/>tc<-told  tale, 
Yexiog  the  dall  ear  of  »  drowsy  ibsb.    Sh<disp6ttre, 
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Ttrice-bom  Bacchus  burst  the  thund'rer's  thigli, 

Creech. 
Extol  the  strength  of  a  hrice-conquer'd  race. 

Dryden. 
To  Twi'dle,  twi'dl.  v.  a.  [This  is  com- 
monly written  twcedte.']  To  touch  light- 
ly. A  low  word. 

With  my  fingers  upon  the  stoop,  I  pressed  close 
upon  it,  and  twidled  it  in,  first  one  side,  then  the 
other.  Wisertum. 

TWIG,  twig.  n.  «  [cpij,  cpijja,  Saxon; 
twyff,  Dut.]  A  small  shoot  of  a  branch; 
a  switch  tough  and  lo'g- 

The  Britons  had  boats  made  of  willow  twigt, 

covered  on  the  outside  with  hides,  and  so  had  the 

Venetians.  Raleigh. 

They  chose  the  fig-tree,  such  as  spread  her  arms, 

Branching  so  broad  and  lung,  that  in  the  ground 

The  bended  (trig's  take  root.  Milton. 

Canst  thou  with  a  weak  angle  strike  the  whale, 

His  huge  jaws  with  a  tii^ig  or  bulrush  bore.'  Sandys. 

If  they  cut  the  ticrgs  at  evening,  a  plentiful  and 

pleasant  juice  comes  out.  More. 

From  parent  bough 
A  cyon  meetly  sever;  after  force 
A  way  into  the  crabstock's  close-wrought  grain 
By  wedges,  and  within  the  living  wound 
Inclose  the  softer  twig,  around  which  spread 
The  binding  clay.  Philipt. 

Twi'ggen,  twig'gln.3»3  adj.  [from  twig.'] 
Made  of  twigs;  wicker. 
I'll  beat  the  knave  into  a  twiggen  bottle.    Shaks. 
The  sides  and  rim  sewed  together  after  the  man- 
ner of  twiggen  work.  Grew. 
Twi'ggy,  twlg'g^.''*^   adj.   [from  twig.] 

Full  of  twigs. 
Twi'light,  twi'lite.  n.  s.  [tweelicht,  DuL 
cpeoneleoht,  Saxon.] 

1.  The  dubious  or  faint  light  before  sun- 
rise, and  after  sunset;  obscure  light. 

Her  twilights  were  more  clear  than  our  mid-day. 

Donne. 

Suspicions  amongst  thoughts  are  like  bais  amongst 
birds,  they  ever  fly  by  twilight.  Certainly  they  are 
to  be  well  guarded.  Bacon. 

2.  Uncertain  view. 

A  faint  weak  love  of  virtue  and  of  good, 
Reflects  from  her  on  them,  which  understood 
Her  worth;  and  though  she  have  shut  in  all  day, 
The  twilight  of  her  memory  doth  stay.         Donne- 

He  that  saw  hell  in's  melancholy  dream, 
And,  in  the  twilight  of  his  phancy's  theme 
Scar'd  from  his  sins,  repented  in  a  fright. 
Had  he  view'd  Scotland,  had  tum'd  proselyte. 

Cleavelani. 
Ambrosial  night,  with  clouds,  exhal'd 
From  that  high  mount  of  God.whence  light  and 

shade 
Spring  both,   the  face  of  brightest  heav'n  had 

chang'd 
To  grateful  twilight.  Jtfiiton. 

When  the  sun  was  down, 

They  just  arriv'd  by  ttoilight  at  a  town.      Dryden. 

In  the  greatest  part  of  our  concernment  he  has 

afforded  us  only  the  twilight  of  probability,  suitoble 

to  our  state  of  mediocrity.  Loeke. 

Twi'light,  twi'lite.  adj. 

1.  Not  clearly  or  brightly  illuminated;  ob- 
scure; deeply  shaded. 

When  the  sun  begins  to  fling 
His  flaring  beams,  me,  goddess,  bring 
To  arched  walks  of  twilight  groves.  Milton. 

O'er  the  twilight  groves,  and  dusky  eaves. 
Long-sounding  isles,  and  intermingled  graves, 
Black  Melancholy  sits,  and  round  her  throws 
A  death  like  silence,  and  a  dread  repose.       Pope- 

2.  Seen  or  done  by  tvvilii^ht. 

On  old  Lycaeus,  or  Cyllene  hoar. 
Trip  no  more  in  twilight  ranks.  Milton^ 

Twin,  twin.  n.  a.  [cpinn,  Saxon;  tweeliU'^ 
gen,  Dutch.] 
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1.  Children  born  at  a  birth.  It  is  therefore 
seldom  used  in  the  singular;  though 
sometimes  it  is  used  for  one  of  twins. 

In  this  mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here's  the  twin 
brother  of  thy  letter;  but  let  thine  inherit  first,  for 
mine  never  shall.  Shakspeare. 

In  bestowing 
He  was  most  princely:  ever  witness  for  him 
Those  tvoiiu  of  learning,  Ipswich  and  Oxford. 

Shakspeare. 

If  that  moment  of  the  time  of  birth  be  of  such 

moment,  whence  proceedeth  the  great  difference 

of  the  constitutions  of  tioins,  which,  though  toge- 

tiier  born,  have  strange  and  contrary  fortunes? 

Drummond. 
The  divided  dam 
Runs  to  the  summons  of  her  hungry  lamb; 
But  when  the  twin  cries  halves,  she  quits  the  first. 

Cleaveland. 

No  weight  of  birth  did  on  one  side  prevail. 

Two  twins  less  even  lie  in  Nature's  scale.   Cowley. 

They  came  twins  from  the  womb,  and  still  they 

live 

As  if  they  would  go  twins  too  to  the  grave.  Otway. 

Fair  Leda's  twins,  in  time  to  stars  decreed, 
One  fought  on  foot,  one  curb'd  the  fiery  steed. 

Dryden. 

Had  there  been  the  same  likeness  in  all  men,  as 

sometimes  in  twins,  it  would  have  given  occasion  to 

confusion.  Greio. 

2.  Gemini:  the  sign  of  the  zodiack. 

This,  when  the  sun  retires. 

First  shines,  and  spreads  black  night  with  feeble  fires, 

Then  parts  the  tioins  and  crab.  Creech. 

When  now  no  more  th'  alternate  twins  are  fir'd. 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night.   Thomson. 

To  Twin,  twin.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.j 

1.  To  be  born  at  the  same  birth. 

He  that  is  approv'd  in  this  offence. 
Though  he  had  twinn'd  with  me  both  at  a  birth, 
Shall  lose  me.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  bring  two  at  once. 

Ewes  yearly  by  twinning  rich  masters  do  make. 

Tusser. 

3.  To  be  paired;  to  be  suited. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes, 
Which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above  and  the  tioinned  stones 
Upon  the  humbled  beach.'  Shakspeare. 

O  how  inscrutable!  his  equity 
Twins  with  his  power.  Sandys. 

Twinbo'rn,  twin'born.  adj.  [_twin  and 
born.'^  Born  at  the  same  birth. 

Our  sins  lay  on  the  king;  he  must  bear  all, 
0  hard  condition,  and  twinbom  with  greatness! 

Shakspeare. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  a.  [cpman,  Saxon; 
tivynauy  Dutch.] 

1.  To  twist  or  complicate  so  as  to  unite, 
or  form  one  body  or  substance  out  of 
two  or  more. 

Thou  shalt  make  a  hanging  of  blue,  and  fine 
twined  linen,  wrought  with  needlework.      Exodus. 

2.  I  know  not  whether  this  is  from  twine 
or  twin. 

By  original  lapse,  true  liberty 
Is  lost,  which  always  with  right' reason  dwells, 
Twin'd,  and  from  her  hath  no  dividual  being.  Milt. 

3.  To  unite  itself. 

Lumps  of  sugar  lose  themselves,  and  twine 
Their  subtile  essence  with  the  soul  of  wine. 

Crashaxc. 
To  Twine,  twine,  v.  n. 

1.  To  convolve  itself;  to  wrap  itself  close- 
ly about. 

Let  wreaths  of  triumph  now  my  temples  twine. 
The  victor  cries,  the  glorious  prize  is  mine!    Pope. 

2.  To  unite  by  interposition  of  parts. 

Friends  now  fast  sworn,  who  twine  in  lov? 
Uoaeparable,  shall,  witbiq  this  hour, 


On  a  dissention  of  a  doit,  break  out 

To  bi  tterest  enmity.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  wind;  to  make  flexures. 

As  rivers,  though  they  bend  and  twine, 
Still  to  the  sea  their  course  incline: 
Or  as  philosophers,  who  find 
Some  fav'rite  system  to  their  mind, 
In  ev'ry  point  to  make  it  fit, 
Will  force  all  nature  to  submit.  Swift. 

The  deer  rustles  through  the  twining  brake. 

Thomson. 

4.  To  turn  round. 

O  friends! 
Some  one  abides  within  here,  that  commends 
The  place  to  us,  and  breathes  a  voice  divine: 
As  she  some  web  wrought,  or  her  spindles  twine, 
She  cherisht  with  her  song.  Chapman. 

Twine,  twine,  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i.  A  twisted  thread. 

Not  any  damsel,  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.         Spenser. 
A  pointed  sword  hung  threat'ning  o'er  his  head, 
Sustain'd  but  by  a  slender  twine  of  thread.  Dryden. 

2.  Twist;  convolution. 

Nor  all  the  gods  beside 

Longer  dare  abide, 
Not  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  ticine.     Milton. 

Welcome  joy  and  feast, 
Braid  your  locks  with  rosy  ticine, 
Dropping  odours,  dropping  wine.  Milton. 

3.  Embrace;  act  of  convolving  itself  round. 

Everlasting  hate 
The  vine  to  ivy  bears,  but  with  amVous  twine 
Clasps  the  tall  elm.  Philips. 

To  Twinge,  twinje.  v.  a.  [_twi7igen,  Germ. 

twinge,  Danish.] 
t.  To  torment  with  sudden  and  short  pain. 
The  gnat  charged  into  the  nostrils  of  the  lion, 
and  there  twinged  him  till  he  made  him  tear  him- 
self, and  so  mastered  him.  VEstrange. 
2.  To  pinch;  to  tweak. 

When  a  man  is  past  his  sense, 
There's  no  way  to  reduce  him  thence, 
But  twinging  him  by  th'  eai-s  and  nose, 
Or  laying  on  of  heavy  blows.  HudUr)-as. 

Twinge,  twinje.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Short  sudden  sharp  pain. 

The  wickedness  of  this  old  villain  startles  me, 
and  gives  me  a  twinge  for  my  own  sin,  though  far 
short  of  his.  Dryden. 

2.  A  tweak;  a  pinch. 

How  can  you  fawn  upon  a  master  that  gives  you 

so  many  blows  and  twinges  by  the  ears.'  L'Estrange. 

TwiNK,   twingk.   n.   s.   [See  Twinkle.] 

The  motion  of  an  eye;  a  moment.    Not 

in  use. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath, 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love.     Shaksp. 

To  Twi'nkle,  twingk'kl.*""  v.  n.  [cpin- 

clian,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  sparkle;  to  flash  irregularly;  to  shine 
with  intermitted  light;  to  shine  faintly; 
to  quiver. 

At  first  I  did  adore  a  twmkling  star, 
But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun.  Shakspeare. 

As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Txcinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty.  Shakspeare. 

Some  their  forked  tails  stietch  forth  on  high, 
And  tear  the  twinkling  stars  from  trembling  sky. 

Fairjax. 

God  comprises  all  the  good  we  value  in  the  crea- 
tures, as  the  sun  doth  the  light  that  ttcinkles  in  the 
stars.  Boyle. 

The  star  of  love. 
That  twinkles  you  to  fair  Almeyda's  bed.    Dnjden. 

Think  you  your  new  French  proselytes  are  come 
To  starve  abroad,  because  they  starv'd  at  home.' 
Ypwr  benefices  twinkled  frow  afar.  Dryden. 


So  weak  your  charms,  that,  like  a  winter's  night 

Tidnkling  with  stars,  they  freeze  me  while  they 

light.  Dryden. 

These  stars  do  not  twinkle  when  viewed  through 

telescopes  which  have  laige  apertures;  for  the  rays 

of  light  which  pass  through  divers  parts  of  the  ap- 

ert\ire,  tremble  each  of  them  apart;  and  by  means 

of  their  various,  and  sometimes  contrary  tremors, 

fall  at  one  and  the  same  time  upon  different  points 

in  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  JVetc/on. 

To  open  and  shut  the  eye  by  turns. 

The  owl  fell  a  moping  and  twinkling.      VEstr. 

3.  To  play  irregularly. 

His  eyes  will  twinkle,  and  his  tongue  will  roll. 
As  though  he  beckon'd  and  call'd  back  his  soul. 

Donne. 
Twi'nkle,  twingk'kl.*°s  ^  n,  *.[frora 
Twi'nkling,  twingk'ling.**"  3   the  verb.] 

1.  A  sparkling  intermitting  light. 

2.  A  motion  of  the  eye. 

Suddenly,  with  tioinkle  of  her  eye 
The  damsel  broke  his  misintended  dart.     Spenser. 

I  come,  I  come;  the  least  twinkle  had  brought 
me  to  thee.  Ehyden. 

3.  A  short  space,  such  as  is  taken  up  by 
a  motion  of  the  eye. 

Money  can  thy  wants  at  will  supply: 
Shields,  steeds,  and  arms,  and  all  things  for  thee 

meet, 
It  can  pourvey  in  ticinkling  of  an  eye.        Spenser. 

These  false  beauties  of  the  stage  are  no  more 
lasting  than  a  rainbow;  when  the  actor  gilds  them 
no  longer  with  his  reflection,  they  vanish  in  a  twink- 
ling. Dryden. 

The  action,  passion,  and  manners  of  so  many 
persons  in  a  picture,  are  to  be  discerned  in  the 
tivinkling  of  an  eye,  if  the  sight  could  travel  over 
so  many  different  objects  all  at  once.  Dryden. 

Twi'NLiNijC^vin'ling.*^"  n.  s.  [diminutive 
of  twin^fbi.  twin  lamb;  a  lamb  of  two 
brought  at  a  birth. 
Twinlings  increase  bring.  Tvsser. 

Twi'nner,  twin'nur.^^  n.  s.  [from  twin.^ 
A  breeder  of  twins. 

Ewes  yeerley  by  twinning  rich  maisters  do  make, 
The  lambe  of  such  twinners  for  breeders  go  take. 

Tusser. 
To  Twirl,  tw^rl.^"^  v.  a.  [from  whirl."]  To 
turn  round;  to  move  by  a  quick  rota- 
tion. 

W'ool  and  raw  silk  by  moisture  incorporate  with 
other  thread;  especially  if  there  be  a  little  wreath- 
ing, as  appeareth  by  the  twisting  and  ftciWinj:  about 
of  spindles.  Bacon. 

Dextious  damsels  twirl  the  sprinkling  mop.  Gay. 
See  ruddy  maids, 
Sonie  taught  with  dextrous  hand  to  twirl  the  wheel. 

Dodsley. 
Ta  Twirl,  tvv^rl.  v.  n.  To  revolve  with  a 

quick  motion. 
Twirl,  tw^rl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Rotation;  circular  motion. 

2.  Twist;  convolution. 

The  twirl  on  this  is  different  from  that  of  the 
others;  this  being  an  heteiostropha,  the  lipirls  turn- 
ing from  the  right  hand  to  the  hi't.  Woodward. 

To  TWIST,  twist,  -u.  a.  [jecpipan,  Sax. 
twisten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  form  by  complication;  to  form  by 
convolution. 

Do  buttlcspair. 
And  if  thou  wanfst  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  strangle  thee.  Shakspeare. 

To  reprove  discontent,  the  ancients  feigned,  that 
in  hell  stood  a  man  twining  a  rope  of  hay ;  and  siill 

I     he  twisted  on,  suffering  an  ass  to  eat  up  all  that  was 

I    finished.  Taylor. 
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Would  Clotho  wash  her  bands  in  milk, 
And  licist  our  thread  with  gold  and  silk; 
>Vou!d  she  in  friendship,  peace  and  plenty, 
Spin  out  our  years  to  four  liuies  twenty; 
And  should  we  both  in  this  condition 
Have  con(iuer'd  love,  and  woi-se  ambition; 
Else  these  two  passions  by  the  way 
May  chance  to  shew  us  scurvy  piay.  Pnor. 

The  tank  were  harder  to  secure  my  own 
Against  the  power  of  those  already  known; 
For  well  you  tv:ist  the  secret  chains  that  bind 
Witfagentie  force  the  captivated  mind.      LytUeton. 

2.  To  contort;  to  writhe. 

Either  double  it  into  a  pyramidical,  or  heist  it 
into  a  serpenliueform.  Pope. 

3.  To   wreath;    to    wind;    to  encircle   by 
something  round  about. 

There  are  pillars  of  smoke  twi$led  about  with 
wreaths  of  flame.  Bumet. 

4.  To  form;  to  weave. 

If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it, 
And  thou  shall  have  her:  was't  not  to  this  end 
That  thou  began 'st  to  twist  so  fine  a  story?    Shaksp. 

5.  To  unite  by  intertexture  of  parts. 

All  know  how  prodigal 
Of  thy  great  soul  thou  art,  longing  to  twist 
Bays  with  that  ivy  which  so  early  kist 
Thy  youthful  temples.  Waller. 

6.  To  unite;  to  insinuate. 

When  avarice  twists  itself,  not  only  with  the 
practice  of  men,  but  the  doctrines  of  the  church; 
when  ecclesiasticks  dispute  for  money,  the  mischief 
seems  fatal.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Twist,  twist,  -v.  n.  To  be  contorted;  to 
be  convolved. 

In  an  ileus,  commonly  called  the  twisting  of  the 
guts,  is  a  circumvolution  or  insertion  of  one  part  of 
the  gut  within  the  other.  Arbuthnot. 

Deep  iu  her  breast  he  plung'dJ|^hiDing  sword: 
Th'  luachians  view  the  slain  ^'ij^B  surprise. 
Her  ttcisting  volumes,  and  her  mmlfeyts.    Pope. 
Twist,  twist,  n.  s,  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Any   tiling  made   by   convolution,  or 
winding  two  bodies  together. 

Minerva  nurs'd  him 
Within  a  twist  of  twining  osiers  laid.  Mdison. 

2.  A  single  string  of  a  cord. 

Winding  a  thin  string  about  the  work  hazards  its 
breaking,  by  the  fretting  of  the  several  twistsagdimt 
one  another.  Moxon. 

3.  A  cord;  a  string. 

Through  these  labyrinths,  not  my  grov'ling  wit, 
But  thy  silk  twist,  let  down  from  heav'n  to  mo. 

Did  both  conduct  and  teach  me,  how  by  it 
To  climb  to  thee.  Herbert. 

About  his  chin  the  twist 
He  ty'd,  and  soon  the  strangled  soul  dismiss'd. 

Dryden. 

4.  Contortion;  writhe. 

Not  the  least  turn  or  tioist  in  the  fibres  of  any  one 
animal,  which  does  not  render  them  more  proper 
for  that  particular  animal's  way  of  life  than  any 
other  cast  or  texture.  Mdison, 

5.  The  manner  of  twisting. 

Jack  shrunk  at  first  sight  of  it:  he  found  fault 
with  the  length,  the  thickness,  and  the  ticist. 

^rbuthnot- 
Twi's-iER,  twist' i^r.98  „.  J.  [from  (wist.^ 

1 .  One  who  twists;  a  ropemaker. 

2.  The  instrument  of  twisting.  To  this 
word  I  have  annexed  some  remarkable 
lines,  which    explain   twist   in   all  its 

senses. 

When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist. 
For  the  twisting  of  his  twist  he  three  twines  doth 

intwist; 
But  if  one  of  the  twines  of  the  twist  do  untwist, 
The  twine  that  unt>visteth  untwistcth  the  twist. 
Untwirling  the  twine  that  untwisteth  between; 
He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine; 
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Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine,  i 
He  twitchet'i  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain.     '  1 
The  twain  that  in  twining  before  .a  the  twine, 
As  twins  vyere  intwisted,  he  now  doth  untwine, 
'TwiAt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  be- 

tAvecn, 
He,  twirling  bis  ticister,  makes  a  twist  of  the  twine. 

Wallia. 
To  Twit,  twit.  v.  a.  [ebj>itan,  Sax.]  To 
sneer;  to  flout;  to  reproach. 

When  approaching  the  stormy  flowers 
We  mouglit  with  our  shoulders  i  eir  off  the  sharp 

showc-rs, 
And  sooth  to  saine,  nought  seem,  !.  sike  strife. 
That  shepherds  so  twiten  each  other's  life.  Spenser. 

When  I  protest  true  loyalty  t«  I'cr, 
She  twita  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend. 

Shakspeare. 
iEsop  minds  men  ©f  their  errors,  without  twit- 
ting them  for  what's  amiss.  VEstrange. 
This  these  scoSen  twitted  the  christians  with. 

Titl'tson. 
Galen  bled  his   patients,  till  by  fainting  they 
could  bear  no  longer;  for  which  he  was  twitted  in 
bis  own  time.  Baker. 

To  TWITCH,  twitsh.  v.  a.  [cpiccian, 
Saxon.]  To  vellicate;  to  pluck  with  a 
quick  motion;  to  snatch;  to  pluck  with 
a  hasty  motion. 

He  rose,  and  twitched  his  mantle  blue, 
To-morrow  to  fresh  woods,  and  pastures  new.  Milt. 
Tivilch^d  by  the  sleeve,  he  mouths  it  mure  and 
more.  Dryden. 

With  a  furious  leap 
She  sprung  from  bed,  disturbed  in  her  mind, 
And  fear'd  atev'ry  step  a  twitching  spright  behind. 

Dryden. 
Thrice  they  (witc/i'd  the  diamond  in  her  ear. 

Pope. 
Twitch,  twitsh.  n.  a.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  A  quick  pull;  a  sudden  vellication. 
But  Hudibras  gave  him  a  tioitch 

As  quick  as  lightning  in  the  breech.         Hudibras. 
The  lion  gave  one  hearty  twitch,  and  got  his 
feet  out  of  the  trap,  but  left  his  claws  behind. 

VEstrange. 

2.  A  contraction  of  the  fibres. 
Other  confed'rate  pairs 

Contract  the  fibres,  and  the  twitch  produce, 

Which  gently  pushes  on  the  grateful  food 

To  the  wide  stomach,  by  its  hollow  road.  Blackm. 

Mighty  physical  their  fear  is; 
For  soon  as  noise  of  combat  near  is. 
Their  heart  descending  to  their  breeches, 
Must  give  their  stomachs  cruel  twitches.         Prior. 
A  fit  of  the  stone  is  the  cure,  from  the  inflamma- 
tion and  pain  occasioning  convulsive  twitches.  Sharp. 
Twi'tchgrass,  twltsh'gras.  n.  s.  A  plant. 
Twitcl^rass  is  a  weed  that  keeps  some  land  loose, 
hollow,  and  draws  away  the  virtue  of  the  ground. 

Mortimer. 
To  Twi'tter,  twit'tftr.  v.  n. 

1 .  To  make  a  sharp  tremulous  intermitted 
noise. 

This  must  be  done; 
Swallows  twitter  on  the  chimney-tops.        Dryden. 

They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 
Invite  them  back.  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  suddenly  moved  with  any  incli- 
nation. A  low  word. 

A  widow  which  had  a  twittering  toward  a  second 
husband,  took  a  gossiping  companion  to  manage 
the  job.  VEstrange. 

Twi'tter,  twit'tur.^^  n.  s. 
1 .  Any  motion  or  disorder  of  passion;  such 
as,  a  violent  fit  of  laughing,  or  fit  of 
fretting. 

The  ancient  errant  knights 
Won  all  their  ladies  heaits  in  fights. 
And  cut  whole  giants  into  fritters, 
To  put  them  into  amorous  twitters.  Hudibras. 
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The  moon  was  iu  a  heavy  twUter,  that  her  cloathi 
never  fitted  her.  L'Elstrange. 

2.   An  upb raider. 

Twittletwa'tti.e.  twlt'tl-tw6t-tl.  n.  s. 
[A  ludicrous  reduplication  ot  tivattle.'] 
Tattle;  gabble.  A  vi«c  word. 

Insipid  t\cittlttwattlfs,  frothy  jests,  and  jingling 
witticisms,  inure  us  to  a  misunderstanding  of  things. 

L^Estinnge. 

'Twixt,  twlkst.  A  contraction  oi  betwixt. 

Twilight,  short  arbiter  'twixt  day  and  Light.  MUt. 

Two,  tAd.io  adj.  [fwfli,  Goth,  tpu.  Sax.] 

1 .  One  and  one. 
Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  higher  pitch; 

Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  month; 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper; 
Between  (too  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best; 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment.       Shaksp. 

Three  words  it  will  ihree  times  report,  and  tliun 
the  two  latter  for  some  times.  Bacon. 

Fifteen  chambers  were  to  lodge  us  two  and  riro 
together.  Bacon. 

They  lay 
By  two  and  two  across  the  common  way.     Drydt*. 

2.  It  is  used  in  composition. 
Next  to  the  raven's  age,  the  Pylian  king 

Was  longest  liv'd  of  any  (ico-Icgg'd  thing.  Dryden. 

A  rational  animal  better  described  man's  essence, 

than  a  (u<o-legged  animal,  with  broad  nails,  and 

without  feathers.  Locke, 

The  (loo-shap'd  Ericthonius  had  his  birth 

Without  a  mother,  from  the  teeming  earth,  ^ddis. 

Her  register  was  a  tioo-leaved  book  of  record, 

one  page  containing  the  names  of  her  living,  and 

I     the  other  of  her  deceased  members.  Jiyl\ffe. 

Two'edged,  t66'6dj'd.5«9  adj.    [/wo  and 

edge.'\  Having  an  edge  on  either  side. 

Clarissa  drew,  with  tempting  grace, 
A  twoedg'd  weapon  from  her  shining  case.     Pope. 
Two'fold,  t66'f6ld.  adj.  [fwo  and  fold.'] 
Double;  two  of  the  same  kind;  or  two 
different  things  coexisting. 

Our  prayer  against  sudden  death  importeth  a 
twofold  desire,  that  death  when  it  cometh  may  give 
us  some  convenient  respite,  or  if  that  be  denied  us 
of  God,  yet  we  may  have  wisdom  to  provide  always 
before-hand.  Hoohtr 

Through  mirksome  air  her  ready  way  she  makes, 
Her  twofold  team,  of  which  two  black  as  pitch. 
And  two  were  brown,  yet  each  to  each  unlike 
Did  softly  swim  away.  Fuiry  Qutoj. 

0  thou!  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 
Whose  youthful  spirit  in  me  regenerate, 
Doth  now  with  Iwofild  vigour  lift  me  up. 
To  reach  at  victoiy  above  my  head, 
Add  proof  unto  mine  aiaiour  with  thy  prayers, 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lance's  point. 

Shakspean, 
Our  twofold  seas  wash  either  side.  Dryden, 

Time  and  place  taken  for  distinguishable  por- 
tions of  space  and  duration,  have  each  of  them  t 
(too/btd  acceptation.  Locke, 

Ewes,  that  erst  brought  forth  but  single  lambs. 
Now  dropp'd  Gieir  twofold  burdens.  Prior. 

Holiness  may  be  taken  in  a  twofold  sense;  for 
that  exteiTial  holiness,  which  belongs  to  persons  or 
things,  offerea  to  God;  or  for  those  ioterijal  graces 
which  sanctify  our  natures.  Atttrbwy, 

Two'fold,  toS'fold.  adv.  Doubly. 

A  proselyte  you  make  twofold  more  the  child  of 
hell  than  yourselves.  Matlhev)- 

Two'handed,  t66'haiid-dd.  adj.  [two  and 
hand.^  Large;  bulky;  enormous  of  mag- 
nitude. 

With  huge  twohanded  sway, 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down, 
W  ide  wasting.  Milton. 

If  little,  then  she's  life  and  soul  all  o'er; 
An  Amazon,  the  large  twohanded  whore.    Dryden, 
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Two'pENCE,  tflp'p^nse.  n.  s.  A  small  coin, 
valued  at  twice  a  penny. 
You  all  shew  like  gilt  tioopences  to  me.     Shaksp. 
To  T»E,  li.  V.  a.  To  bind.  See  Tie. 
Tye,  tl.  n.  s.  [See  Tie.]    A  knot;  a  bond 
or  obligation. 

Lay  your 
Command  upon  me;  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  hje 
For  ever  knit.  Shalcspeare. 

1  Lave  no  tye  upon  you  to  be  true, 
But  that  which  ioosen'd  your's,  my  love  to  you. 

Dry  den. 
Honour's  a  sacred  tye,  the  law  of  kings, 
The  noble  mind's  distinguishing  perfection. 
That  aids  and  strengthens  virtue  where  it  meets  her. 
And  imitates  her  actions  where  she  is  not; 
It  ought  not  to  be  sported  with.  Mdison. 

Lend  me  aid,  I  now  conjure  thee,  lend. 
By  the  soft  tye  and  sacred  name  of  friend.      Pope. 
Ty'ger,  ti'gur.8**  n.  s.  See  Tigeb. 
Tyke,  tike.   n.  s.  [See  Tike.]     Tyke  in 
Scotish   still  denotes  a  dog,  or  one  as 
contemptible   and   vile   as  a  dog;   and 
thence  perliaps  comes  league. 
Base  tyke,  call'st  thou  me  host?  now, 
By  this  hand,  I  swear  !  scorn  the  term.  Shakspeare. 
TY'MBAL,  thn'bal.ss  „.  s.  \_tymbal,  Fr.] 
A  kind  of  kettledrum. 

Yet,  gracious  charity!  indulgent  guest! 
Were  not  thy  pow'r  exerted  in  my  breast. 
My  speeches  would  send  up  unheeded  pray'r: 
The  scorn  of  life  would  be  but  wild  despair: 
A  tyinbaVs  sound  were  better  than  my  voice. 
My  faith  were  form,  my  eloquence  were  noise. 

Prior. 
TYMPANI'TES,  tim-pa-nl't^s.  n.  e. 
[rv/n.^rxviTtji.']  That  particular  sort  of 
dropsy  that  swells  the  belly  up  like  a 
drum,  and  is  often  cured  by  tapping. 
Ty'mpanum,  tim'pa-niam.  n.  s.  A  drum; 
a  part  of  the  ear,  so  called  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  drum. 

The  three  little  bones  in  meatu  auditorio,  by 
firming  the  tympanum,  are  a  great  help  to  the  hear- 
ing. Wiseman 
Ty'mpany,  tim'pa-n6.  n.  s.  [from  tym/ia- 
nu7n,  Latin.]  A  kind  of  obstructed  fla- 
tulence that  swells  the  body  like  a  drum; 
the  wind  dropsy. 

Hope,  the  christian  grace,  must  be  proportioned 
and  attemperate  to  the  promise;  if  it  exceed  that 
temper  and  proportion,  it  becomes  a  tumour  and 
tympany  of  hope.  Hammond. 

He  does  not  shew  us  Rome  great  suddenly, 
As  if  the  empire  were  a  tympany; 
But  gives  it  natural  growth,  tells  us  how  and  why 
The  little  body  grew  so  large  and  high.    Suckling. 

Others  that  atl'ect 
A  lofty  stile,  swell  to  a  tympany.  Roscommon. 

Priue  is  no  more  than  an  unnatural  tympany, 
that  rises  in  a  bubble,  and  spends  itself  in  a  blast. 

V  Estrange. 
Nor  let  Ihy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 
Of  likeness;  thine's  a  <t/mpan)/ of  sense. 
A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 
But  sure  thou  'rt  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.       Dryden. 
The  air  is  so  rarified  in  this  kind  of  dropsical  tu- 
mour as  makes  it  hard  and  tight  like  a  drum,  and 
from  thence  it  is  called  a  tympany.        ^rbuthnot. 
Ty'nv,  ti'n^.  adj.  Small. 
He  that  has  a  little  tyiiy  wit. 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  fit.      Shaksp 

Type,  tipe.  n.  s.  [tyfie^  Fr.  tyfius^  Latin; 
Twwe?.] 

1.  Emblem;  mark  of  something. 
Clean  renouncing 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
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Slipt  bolster'd  breeches,  and  those  types  of  ti-avel. 
And  understanding  again  the  honest  men.    Shaksp. 

Thy  emblem,  gracious  queen,  the  British  rose. 
Type  of  sweet  rule,  and  gentle  majesty.         Prior. 

2.  That   by  which  something   future  is 
prefigured. 

Informing  them  by  types 
And  shadows  of  that  destin'd  seed  to  bruise 
The  serpent,  by  what  means  he  shall  achieve 
Mankind's  deliverance,  J\Iilton. 

The  apostle  shews  the  christian  religion  to  be  in 
truth  and  substance  what  the  Jewish  was  ojily  in 
type  and  shadow.  Tillotson. 

3.  A  stamp;  a  mark.  Not  in  use. 

Thy  father  bears  the  tijpe  of  king  of  Naples, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman.    Shaksp. 

What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heav'n 
To  be  discover'd,  that  can  do  me  good? 
— Th'  advancement  of  your  children,  gentle  lady! 
— Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  theif  heads! 
— No,  to  the  dignity  and  height  of  fortune. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Shakspeare. 
Which,  though  in  their  mean  types  small  matter 
doth  appeare, 
Yet  both  of  good  account  are  reckon'd  in  the  shiere. 

Drayton. 

4.  A  printing  letter. 

To  Type,  tipe.  v.  a.  To  prefigure. 

He  ratified  ceremonial  and  positive  laws,  in  re- 
spect ef  their  spiritual  use  and  signification,  and  by 
fulfilling  all  things  typed  and  prefigured  by  them. 

VThite. 

Ty'pical,  tip'^-k^l.^°9?        adj.  [_tyfiique, 

Ty'piok,  tip'ik.*"^         5    French;  fyfiicus, 

Latin.]      Emblematical;   figurative   of 

something  else. 

The  Levitical  priesthood  was  only  typical  of  the 
christian;  which  is  so  much  more  holy  and  honour- 
able than  that,  as  the  institution  of  Christ  is  more 
excellent  than  that  of  Moses.  ^tterbui-y. 

Hence  that  many  coursers  ran, 
Hand-in-hand  a  goodly  b'ain, 
To  bless  the  great  Eliza's  reign; 
And  in  the  typic  glory  show 
What  fuller  bliss  Maria  shall  bestow.  Prior. 

Ty'pically,  tlp'^-kal-d.  adv.  [from  typi- 
cal.'] In  a  typical  manner. 

This  excellent  communicativeness  of  the  divine 
nature  is  typically  represented,  and  mysteriously 
exemplified  by  the  Porphyrian  scale  of  being. 

J^orris. 
Ty'picalness,  tip'^-kal-nes.  n.  s.   [from 

ty/iical.]  The  state  of  being  typical. 
To  Ty'pify,  tip'6-fi."3  .j;_  a.  [from  tyfie.'] 
To  figure;  to  show  in  emblem. 

The  resurrection  of  Christ  hath  the  power  of  a 
pattern  to  us,  and  is  so  typified  in  baptism,  as  an 
engagement  to  rise  to  newness  of  life  Hammond. 
Our  Saviour  was  typified  indeed  by  the  goat  that 
was  slain;  at  the  efiusion  of  whose  blood,  not  only 
the  hard  hearts  of  his  enemies  relented,  but  the 
stony  rocks  and  vail  of  the  temple  were  shattered. 

Brown. 
Typo'grapher,    ti-p6g'graf-6r,i*''    n.   s. 
[rt/Vsj  and  yp«^».]   A  printer. 

Typogra'phical,  tip-6-graf'6-kal."3  adj. 
[from  tyfiografihy.] 

1.  Emblematical;  figurative. 

2.  Belonging  to  the  printer's  art. 
Typogr  a'phically,      tip-6-graf  i-kal-^. 

adv.  [from  tyfiografihical.~\ 

1.  Emblematically;  figuratively. 

2.  After  the  manner  of  printers. 
TYPO'GRAPHY,  ti-p6g'graf-^.   «?   "^ 

n.  5.  [ty/iogra/ihie,Frev\ch;  (yfiografihia, 
Latin.] 
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1.  Emblematical,  figurative,  or  hierogly- 
phical  representation. 

Those  diminutive  and  pamphlet  ti-eatises  daily 
published  amongst  us,  are  pieces  containing  rather 
typography  than  verity.  Broicn. 

2.  Tne  art  of  printing. 

Ty'ranness,  lir'ra-n^s."3s  12.  s.  [from  ty- 
rant.]  A  she  tyrant. 

They  were,  by  law  of  that  proud  tyranness, 
Provok'd  with  wrath  and  envy's  false  surmise. 

Spenser. 
The  tyrnnness  doth  joy  to  see 
The  huge  massacres  which  her  eyes  do  make. 

Spenser. 

Tyra'nnical,  ti-rcin'ndi-kal.  >  adj.  \Jyran- 

Tyra'nnick,  ti-ran'nik.*«7     3    nu-v,  Latin; 

tyrannique.  French;  rvpuvvitcoi,.]  Suiting 

a  tyrant;  acting  like  a  tyrant;  cruel;  des- 

potick;  imperious. 

Charge  him  home  that  he  affects 
Tyrannick  power.  Shakspeare. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  season'd  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

Domitian  had  been  tyrannical;  and  in  his  time 
many  noble  houses  were  overthrown  by  false  accu- 
sations. Bacon. 

Subdue  and  quell,  o'er  all  the  earth. 
Brute  violence,  and  proud  tyrannick  pow'r.  Milton. 
If  the  spirit  of  a  subject  be  rebellious,  in  a  prince 
it  will  be  ttp-annical  and  intolerable.  Tayloi: 

She  hath  recourse 
To  tears  and  prayers,  again  she  feels  the  smart 
Of  a  fresli  wound  from  the  tyrannick  dart.  Dtnham. 

Our  sects  a  more  tyrannick  power  assume. 
And  would  for  scorpions  change  the  rods  of  Rome. 

«  Roscommon, 

ts,  by  his  commons  curst, 
tyrannick  where  he  durst; 
,)oor  and  church  his  iron  rod. 
And  treats  alike  his  vassals  and  his  God.        Pope. 

TYRA'NNicALLY,ti-ran'n6-kal-e.  adv.  [from 
tyrannical.']  In  manner  of  a  tyrant. 

Tyra'nnicide,  li-ran'n<i-slde.**5  n.  s.  \_ty- 
rannus  and  ccsdo,  Latin.]  The  act  of 
killnig  a  tyrant. 

To  Ty'rannise,  tir'ran-lze.  v.  n.  \_tyran- 
niser,  French,  from  tyrant.]  To  play 
the  tyrant;  to  act  with  rigour  «ndim- 
periousness. 

While  we  trust  in  the  mercy  of  God  through 
Christ  Jesus,  fear  will  not  be  able  to  tyrannise  over 
us.  Hooker. 

Then  'gan  Carausius  tyrannise  anew. 
And  'gainst  the  Romans  bent  their  proper  power, 

And  so  Alectus  treacherously  slew, 
And  took  on  him  the  robe  of  emperor.        Spenser. 

I  made  thee  miserable. 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him,  tuat  thus  doth  tyrannise  o'er  me.    Shaksp, 

A  crew,  whom  like  ambition  joins 
With  him,  or  under  him  to  tyrannise.  Milton. 

Beauty  had  crown'd  you,  and  you  must  have  been 
The  whole  world -«  mistress,  other  than  a  queen; 
All  had  been  rivals,  and  you  might  have  spar'd, 
Or  kill'd  and  tyrannised  without  a  guard,      trailer. 

He  does  violence  to  his  own  faculties,  tyrannises 
over  his  own  mind,  and  usurps  the  prerogative  that 
belongs  to  truth  alone,  which  is,  to  command  bv  its 
own  authority.  Locke. 

Ty'rannous,  tir'ran-ils.°"'  adj  [from  ty- 
7-ant.]  Tyrannical;  despotick;  arbitrary; 
severe;  cruel;  miperious.  Not  in  use. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  unmanlike  cruelty  of  man- 
kind, who,  not  content  with  their  tyianneus  ambi- 
tion to  have  broug;lit  the  others  virtuous  p^^iiprice 
under  them,  think  tl.cir  mastcrhood  nothing  wiiiiout 
doing  injury  to  them.  -  .  .'^idney 

Lately  grown  into  a  loathing  and  detestation  of 
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the  uojusl  aud  tyrannous  rule  of  Harold,  an  usurper. 

Spenser. 
Betnixt  two  cbarming  nords,  comes  in  iny  father, 
And,  like  the  tyiannovs  breathing  of  the  north^ 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  blowing.  Shakspeare. 

'Tis  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength;  but  it  is  tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant.  Shakspeare. 

Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas! 
Than  the  queen's  life.  Shakspeare. 

Siibitction  to  his  empire  tyrannous.         J\]iUo7i. 
After  the  death  of  this  tyrannous  and  ambitiou  ^ 
kin^,  ibese  writings  came  abroad.  Tempi  ' 

Ty'kanny,    tir'ran-6.°^^    n.    a.    \_ti/rannis 
Lat,  Tvpxvvn;  tyrannicy  Fr.l 

1.  Absolute  monarchy  imperiously  admi- 
nistered. 

Our  grand  foe. 
Who  now  triumphs,  and,  in  the  excess  of  joy. 
Sole  reigning  holds  the  tyranny  of  hcav'n.   MiUon. 
The  cities  fell  often  under  tj/ra»inies,  which  spring 
naturally  out  of  popular  governments.  Temple. 

2.  Unresisted  and  cruel  power. 

Boundless  intemperance 
In  nature  is  a  Ujranny;  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne, 
And  fall  of  many  kings.  Shakspeare, 
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3.  Cruel  government;  rigorous  command.* 

Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 
Great  tyranny  lay  thou  thy  basis  suic, 
For  goodness  daics  not  cLecK-  thee.        SKaksi^eare. 
Suspicious  dispose  kings  to  tyranny,  and  husoands 
to  jealousy.  Bacon. 

God,  in  judgment  just, 
Subjects  him  from  without  to  violent  lords; 
Who  oft  as  undeservedly  iothral 
His  outward  freedom:  tyranny  must  be.       MUton. 

4.  Severity;  riguur;  inclemency. 

The  tyranny  o'  the  open  night's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  Shakspeare. 

TY'RANT,  ti'ranl."*  n.  ».  Irvfuwa;  ty- 
rannus,  Lat.  Rowland  contends  that 
this  word,  with  the  correspondent 
Greek  and  Latin,  is  derived  from  th; 
Welsh  and  Erse,  land,  and  rhanntr, 
Welsh,  to  share;  q.  d.  tirhanner.,  a  shar- 
er, or  divider  of  and  among  his  vassals.] 

1.  An  absolute  monarch  governing  impe- 
riously. 

2.  A  cruel,  despotick,  and  severe  master; 
an  oppressor. 
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Love  to  a  yielding  heart  is  a  king,  but  to  a  rc> 
sisting  is  a  tyrant.  Sidney. 

1  would  not  be  the  villain  that  tliou  tbmk'st. 
For  the  whole  space  that's  in  the  tyrant's  grasp. 
And  the  rich  east  to  boot .  Shakspeare, 

Dissembling  courtesy!  how  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  nhere  she  wounds!  Shakspeare. 

The  bouse  of  woe,  and  dungeon  of  our  tyrant 

Milton. 

Consider  those  grand  agents  and  lieutenants  of 
the  devil,  by  whom  he  scourges  and  plagues  the 
world  under  him,  to  wit,  tyrants;  and  was  there  ever 
any  tyrant  who  was  not  also  false  and  perfidious.' 

South. 

Thou  mean'st  to  kill  a  tyrant,  not  a  king.  Drydtn, 

When  tyrant  custom  had  not  shackled  man, 
But  free  to  follow  nature  was  the  mode.   77iotruon. 

Tyre,  tire.  k.  ». [properly  tire.'j  See  Tire. 

I  have  seen  her  beset  and  bedecked  all  over  n-ith 

emeralds  and  pearls,  ranged  in  rows  about  the  lyre 

of  her  head.  Uakewill. 

Ty'ro,  ti'ro.***  n.  a.  [properly  (iro^  as  in 
the  Lat.]  One  yet  not  master  of  his  art; 
one  in  his  rudiments. 

There  stands  a  structure  on  a  rising  hill. 
Where  tyros  take  their  freedom  out  to  kill.    Garth. 
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Vv^,  has  two  powers,  expressed  in 
9  modern  English  by  two  characters,-!; 
consonant  and  u  vowel,  which  ought  to 
be  considered  as  two  letters;  but  as  they 
were  long  confounded  while  the  two 
uses  were  annexed  to  one  form,  the  old 
custom  still  continues  to  be  followed. 

U;  the  vowel,  has  two  sounds;  one 
clear,  expressed  at  other  times  by  eu,  as 
obtuse;  the  other  close,  and  approach- 
ing to  the  Italian  «,  or  English  oo,  as 
obtund. 

r,  the  consonant,  has  a  sound  nearly 
approaching  to  those  of  b  and/.  With 
b  it  is  by  the  Spaniards  and  Gascons  al- 
ways confounded,  and  in  the  Runick  al- 
phabet is  expressed  by  the  same  cha- 
racter with/,  distinguished  only  by  a 
diacritical  point.  Its  sotmd  in  English  is 
uniform.  It  is  never  mute. 
Va'cancy,  v^'kan-s^.  n.  a.  [from  vacant.'] 
1.  Empty  space;  vacuity. 
How  is  't, 
That  thus  you  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Chasm;  space  unfilled. 

The  reader  finds  a  wide  vacancy,  and  knows  not 
how  to  transport  bis  thoughts  to  the  next  particular, 
for  want  of  some  connecting  idea.  Walls. 

3.  [vacajice,  Fr.]     Stale  of  a  post  or  em- 
ployment when  it  is  unsupplied. 

They  were  content  to  bribe  them  with  the  nomi- 
nation of  some  bishops,  and  disposal  of  the  revenues 
«f  some  churches  during  the  vacancies.         Lesley. 


In  ttie  vacancy  of  a  bishop,  the  guardian  of  the 
spiritualities  was  summoned  to  parliament  in  the 
bishop's  room.  '^yliffe. 

4.  \_vacances,  Fr.]  Time  of  leisure;  relax- 
ation; intermission;  time  unengaged. 

If,  sometimes,  each  other's  eyes  we  meet. 
Those  little  vacancies  from  toil  are  sweet.  Dryden. 

The  daily  intervals  of  time  and  vacancies  from 
necessary  labour,  together  with  the  one  day  in  seven 
in  the  christian  world,  allow  sufiicient  time.  Watts. 

5.  Listlessness;  emptiness  of  thought. 

When  alone,  or  in  company,  they  sit  still  with- 
out doing  any  tiling,  I  like  it  worse;  for  all  disposi- 
tions to  idleness  or  vacaruy,  even  before  they  are 
habits,  are  dangerous.  Wotton. 

V  A'C  AN  T,  vi'kant.  adj.  [vacant,  French; 
vacans,  Lat.]] 

1.  Empty;  unfilled;  void. 

Why  should  the  air  so  impetuously  rush  into  the 
cavity  of  the  receiver,  if  there  were  before  no  va- 
cant room  to  receive  it.'  Boyle. 

A  better  race  to  bring  into  their  vacant  room. 

Milton. 

2.  Free;  unencumbered;  uncrowded. 

Religion  is  the  interest  of  all;  but  philosophy  of 
those  only  that  are  at  leisure,  and  vacant  from  the 
affairs  of  the  world.  More. 

A  very  little  part  of  our  life  is  so  vacant  from  un- 
easinesses, as  (o  leave  us  free  to  the  attraction  of  re- 
moter good.  Locke. 

3.  Not  filled  by  an  incumbent,  or  posses- 
sor. 

Lest  the  fiend  invade  vacant  possession.   Milton. 

Others,  when  they  allowed  the  throne  vacant 
thought  the  succession  should  immediately  go  to  the 
next  heir.  Swift. 

4.  Being  at  leisure;  disengaged. 

They  which  have  the  government,  scatter  the 
army  abroad,  and  place  them  in  Tillages  to  take 


their  victuali  of  them,  tit  such  vacant  times  as  diey 
lie  not  in  camp.  Spenser. 

Sir  John  Berkley  was  the  more  vacant  for  that 
service,  by  the  reduction  of  Barnstaple.  Clarendon. 
Besides  those  portions  of  time  which  the  neceisi- 
ties  of  nature  and  of  civil  life  extorted  from  hioi, 
there  was  not  a  minute  of  the  day  which  he  left  e«- 
cant.  Fell. 

The  memory  relieves  the  mind  in  her  vacant  mo- 
ments, and  prevents  any  chasms  of  thought,  by  ideas 
of  what  is  past.  JIddison. 

5.    Thoughtless;  empty  of  thought;  not 
busy. 

The  wretched  slave. 
Who  with  a  body  fiii'd  and  vacant  mind. 
Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distressful  bread. 

Shokspeart. 
The  duke  had  a  pleasant  and  vacant  face,  pro- 
ceeding from  a  singular  assurance  in  his  temper, 

WoUM. 
To  Va'oate,  vi'kite.B*  v.  a.  [yace^  Lat.] 

1 .  To  annul;  to  make  void;  to  make  of  u» 
authority. 

That  after-act  vacating  the  authority  of  the  pre- 
cedent, tell  the  world  that  some  remorse  touched 
even  Strafford's  most  implacable  enemies. 

King  Charles. 

The  necessity  of  observing  the  Jewish  sabbath 
was  vacated  by  the  apostolical  instilulion  of  die 
Lord's  day.  Jielson. 

2.  To  make  vacant;  to  quit  possession  of: 
as,  he  vacated  the  throne. 

3.  To  defeat;  to  put  an  end  to. 

He  vacates  my  revenge; 
For,  while  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray.  Dryden. 

Vaca'tion,  va-ki'shiin.  72.  *.  [vaca^iow,  Fr. 
vacatio,  Lat.] 

I.  Intermission  of  juridical  proceedings, 
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or  any  other  stated  employments;  re- 
cess of  courts  or  spnates. 

Vacation  is  all  that  time  which  passes  between 
term  and  term,  at  Loudon.  Cowell. 

As  these  clerks  want  not  their  full  task  of  labour 
during  the  open  term,  so  there  is  for  them  where- 
upon to  be  occupied  in  the  vacation  only.      Bacon. 
2,  Leisure;  freedoui  from  trouble  or  per- 
plexity. 

Benefit  of  peace,  quiet,  and  vacation  for  piety, 
have  rendered  it  necessary,  in  every  christian  com- 
monwealth, by  laws  to  secure  propriety.  Hammond. 
Va'ccarYs  vak'ka-r^.  n.  s,\-vacca,  Latin.] 
A  cow-house;  a  cow-pasture.      Bailey. 
Vaci'llancy,    vis'sil-an-s6.  71.  s.  [yacil- 
lansy  from  vaciclo^  Latin;  vacillant^  Fr.] 
A  state  of  wavering;  fluctuation;  incon- 
stancy.  Nov  much  in  use. 

I  deny  that  all  mutability  implies  imperfection, 
though  some  does,  at  that  vacillancy  in  human  souls, 
and  such  mutations  as  are  found  in  corporeal  mat- 
ter. More. 
Vaoili.a'tion,  vas-sil-li'shOn.  n.  s.  [vac/7 
latiOy  from  ■vaciUn.  Latin;  vacillation, 
French.]  The  act  or  state  of  reeling  or 
staggering. 

The  muscles  keep  the  body  upright,  and  prevent 
its  falling,  by  readily  assisting  against  eveiy  vacilla- 
tion. Derham. 
Vaoua'tion,  vak-u-^'shin.  n.  s.  [from  va- 
cuus, Lat.l  The  act  of  emptying.  Diet. 
Va'ouis T,  vak'u-ist.  n.  s.  [from  vacuum.'] 
A  philosopher  that  holds  a  vacuum: 
opposed  to  a.filenist. 

Those  spaces,  which  the  vcKuists  would  have  to 
be  empty,  because  they  are  manifestly  devoid  of  air, 
the  plenists  do  not  prove  replenished  with  subtile 
matter.  Boyle. 

Vaou'ity,  va-ki'i-td.  n.  s.  [vacuitas,  from 
vacuus,  Latin;  vacuite,  Fr.] 

1.  Emptiness;  state  of  being  unfilled. 

Hunger  is  such  a  state  of  vacuiti/,  as  to  require  a 
fresh  supply  of  aliment.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Space  unfilled;  space  unoccupied. 

In  filling  up  vacuities,  turning  out  shadows  and 
ceremonies,  by  explicit  prescription  of  substantial 
duties,  which  those  shadows  did  obscurely  represent. 

Hammond. 

He,  that  seat  soon  failing,  meets 
A  vast  vacuity.  Milton. 

Body  and  space  are  quite  different  things,  and  a 
vacuity  is  interspersed  among  the  particles  of  mat- 
ter. Bentley. 

God,  who  alone  can  answer  all  our  longings,  and 
fill  every  vacutti/ of  our  soul,  should  entirely  possess 
ear  heart.  Rogers. 

Redeeming  still  at  night  these  vacuities  of  the 
day.  Fell. 

3.  Inanity;  want  of  reality. 

The  soul  is  seen,  like  other  things,  in  the  mirror 
of  its  effects:  but  if  they  'II  run  behind  the  glass  to 
catch  at  it,  their  expectations  will  meet  with  vacuity 
and  emptiness.  Glanville. 

Va'cuous,  vak'6-iis.'i*  acfj.  [vacuus,  Lat. 
vacur,  Fr.J    F.mpty;  unfilled. 

Boundless  the  deep,  because  1  AM  who  fill 
Infinitude;  nor  vacuoxis  the  space.  Milton. 

VA'CUUM,  vak'u-iim.  n.s.  [Lat.]  Space 
unoccupied  by  matter. 

Our  enquiries  about  vacuum,  or  space  and  atoms, 

will  shew  us  some  good  practical  lessons.      Watts. 

To  Vade,  vAde.  v.  n.  \_vado,  Latin.]    To 

vanish;  to  pass  away.   Sficnser.  A  word 

useful  in  poetry,  but  not  received. 

Be  ever  gloried  here  thy  sovereign  name. 

That  thou  inay'st  smile  on  all  ivbicii  thou  hast  made; 

Whose  frown  alone  can  shake  this  earthly  frame, 

YOL.    fl. 
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And  at  whose  touch  the  hills  in  smoak  shall  vade. 

Wotton. 

Va'gabond,  vag'^-bond.  adj.  [yagabun- 

(ius,  low  Lat.  vagabond,  Fr.] 

1 .  Wandering  without  any  settled  habita- 
tion; wanting  a  home. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death; 
Vagabond  exile:  yet  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word.  Shaksp. 

A  vagabond  debtor  may  be  cited  in  whatever 
place  or  jurisdiction  he  is  found.  Ayliffe. 

2.  Wandering;  vagrant. 

This  common  body. 
Like  to  a  vi^abond  flag  upon  the  stream. 
Goes  to,  and  back,  lacqueying  the  varying  tide. 

Shakspeare. 
Their  prayers  by  envious  winds 
Blown  vagabond  or  frustrate.  Milton. 

Va'gabond,  vag'a-bond.  n.  s.  [irom  the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  vagrant;  a  wanderer:  commonly  in  a 
sense  of  reproach. 

We  call  those  people  wanderers  and  vagabonds, 
thai  bavc  no  dwelling  place.  Raleigh. 

Reduc'd,  like  Hannibal,  to  seek  relief 
From  court  to  court,  and  wander  up  and  down 
A  vagabond  in  Afric-  Addison. 

2.  One  that  wanders  illegally,  without  a 
settled  habitation. 

Vagabond  is  a  person  without  a  home.        Watts. 
Vaga'ry,   va-gi'i'^.  n.    s.    [from   vagus, 
Latin.]  A  wild  freak;  a  capricious  fro- 
lick. 

They  chang'd  their  minds. 
Flew  off;  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell, 
As  they  would  dance.  Milton. 

Would  your  son  engage  in  some  frolic,  or  take  a 
vagary,  were  it  not  better  he  should  do  it  with  than 
without  your  knowledge?  Locke. 

Vaginope'nnous,  vad-j6-n6-pdn'niis.  adj. 
\^vagi?ia  and  fienna,  Lat.]  Sheath-wing- 
ed; having  the  wings  covered  with  hard 
cases. 
Va'gous,  vi'giis.  adj.  \yagus,  Lat.  vague, 
French.]  Wandering;  unsettled.  Not 
in  use. 

Such  as  were  bom  and  begot  of  a  single  woman, 
through  a  vagovis  lust,  were  called  Sporii.    Ayliffe. 
Va'grancy,  vi'gran-s6.   n.   s.   [from  va- 
grant.'] A  state  of  wandering;  unsettled 
condition. 

Va'grant,  vi'grdnt.88  adj.  Wandering; 
unsettled;  vagabond;  unfixed  in  place. 

Do  not  oppose  popular  mistakes  and  surmises,  or 
vagrant  and  fictitious  stories.  More. 

Take  good  heed  what  men  will  think  and  say; 
That  beauteous  Emma  vagrant  coui-ses  took, 
Her  father's  house,  and  civil  life  forsook.      Prior. 

Her  lips  no  living  bard,  I  weet. 
May  say  how  red,  how  round,  how  sweet; 
Old  Homer  only  could  indite 
Their  vagrant  grace,  and  soft  delight: 
They  stand  recorded  in  his  book. 
When  Helen  smil'd,  and  Hebe  spoke.  Prior. 

VA'GRANT,  vi'grant.88  n.  s.  [vagant, 
French.]  A  sturdy  beggar;  wanderer; 
vagabond;  man  unsettled  in  habitation. 
In  an  ill  sense. 

Vagrants  and  outlaws  shall  offend  thy  view, 
Train'd  to  assault,  and  disciplin'd  to  kill        Prior. 

You'll  not  the  progress  of  your  atoms  stay. 
Nor  to  collect  the  vagrants  find  a  way.  Blackmore. 
To  relieve  the  helpless  poor;  to  make  sturdy  va- 
grants relieve  themselves;  to  hinder  idle  hands  from 
being  mischievous,  are  things  of  evident  use. 

F.  Atterbury. 
Ye  vagrants  of  the  sky, 
To  right  or  left  unheeded  take  your  way.        Pope 
6     D 
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Vague,  vig."?  adj.  [vague,  Fr.  vagus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Wandering;  vagrant;  vagabond. 

Gray  encouraged  his  men  to  set  U))on  the  vague 
villains,  good  neither  to  live  peaceably,  nor  to  fight. 

Hayward, 

2.  Unfixed;  unsettled;  undetermined;  in- 
definite. 

The  perception  of  being,  or  not  being,  belongs  no 
more  to  these  vague  ideas,  signified  by  the  terms, 
whatsoever  and  tiling,  than  it  does  to  any  other 
ideas.  Locke. 

Vail,  vile.^^s  „_  ^  Ivoile,  Fr.  This  word 
is  now  frequently  written  veil,  from  ve- 
lum, Latin;  and  the  verb  veil,  from  the 
verb  velos  but  the  old  orthography  com- 
monly derived  it,  1  believe  rightly,  from 
the  French.] 

A  curtain;  a  cover  thrown   over    any 
thing  to  be  concealed. 

While  they  supposed  to  lie  hid  in  their  secret  sins, 
they  were  scattered  under  a  dark  vail  of  forge  tful- 
ness.  Wisdom. 

2.  A  part  of  female  dress,  by  which  the 
face  and  part  of  the  shape  is  concealed. 

3.  Money  given  to  servants.  It  is  com- 
monly used  in  the  plural.  See  Vale. 

To  Vail,  vile.  v.  a.  To  cover.  See  Veil. 
To  VAIL,  vile.  v.  a.  [avaler  le  bonet, 
Fr.  Addison  writes  it  veil,  ignorantly.j 
To  let  fall;  to  suffer  to  descend. 

They  stiffly  refused  to  vail  their  bonnets,  which  i« 
reckoned  intolerable  contempt  by  seafarers.  Careie, 

The  virgin  'gan  her  bcvoir  vale, 
And  thank'd  him  first,  and  thus  began  her  tale. 

Fairfax. 
To  let  fall  in  token  of  respect. 

Certain  of  the  Turks'  gallies,  which  would  not 
vail  their  topsails,  the  Venetians  fiercely  assailed. 

KnoUes. 
Before  my  princely  state  let  your  poor  greatness 
fail, 
And  vail  your  tops  to  me,  the  sovereign  of  you  aU. 
_,       ,    ,         ,  Drayton. 

They  had  not  the  ceremony  of  veiling  the  bon- 
net in  salutations;  for,  in  medals,  they  still  have  it 
on  their  heads.  AdtHson. 

3.  To  fall;  to  let  sink  in  fear,  or  for  any 
other  interest. 

That  furious  Scot 
'Gan  vail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
Of  those  that  turu'd  their  backs.  Shakspeare. 

To  Vail,  viie.  v.  n.  To  yield;  to  give 
place;  to  show  respect  by  yielding.  In 
this  sense,  the  modern  writers  have  ig- 
norantly  writi<^n  veil. 

Thy  conveniens  must  veil  to  thy  neighbour's  ne- 
cessity; and  thy  very  necessities  must  yield  to  thy 
neighbour's  extremity.  South. 

VAIN,  vine.202  adj. [vain,  French;  vanua, 
Latin  ] 

1.  Fruitless;  ineffectual. 
Let  no  man  s,oeak  again 

To  alter  this;  for  counsel  is  but  vain.    Shakspeare. 

Vain  is  the  force  o/nian. 
To  crush  the  pillars  which  the  pile  sustain.  Dryden. 

2.  Empty;  unreal;  shadowy. 
Before  the  passage  horrid  Hydra  stands, 

Gorgons,  Geiyon  wiih  his  triple  frame. 

And  vain  Chimera  vomits  empty  flame.       Dryden. 

Unmov'd  his  eyes,  and  nc'  his  beard  appears- 
And  shedding  raijj,  but  seeming  real  tears.  Drvden 

3.  Meanly  proud;  proud  of  pettv  things: 
with  0/ before  the  cause  of  vanitv. 

No  folly  like  loingloiy;  nor  any  thi^^-  nio're  ridi- 
culous than  for  a  win  man  to  be  stili  b.mtin-  of 
himself.  rip.*    ' 

L-  tAtrangt.- 
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He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  goiilikc  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryd. 

The  minstrels  play'd  on  every  side, 
Vain  of  their  art,  and  for  the  mastery  vy'd.    Dryd. 

To  be  tain  is  rather  a  mark  of  humility  than 
pride.  Fain  men  delight  in  telling  what  honours 
have  been  done  them,  what  great  company  they 
have  kept,  and  the  like;  by  which  they  plainly  con- 
fess, that  these  honours  were  more  than  their  due, 
and  such  as  their  friends  would  not  believe,  if  they 
had  not  been  told:  whereas  a  man  truly  proud  thinks 
the  honours  below  his  merit,  and  scorns  to  boast. 

Swift. 

Ah  friend!  to  dazzle  let  the  vain  design; 
To  raise  the  thoughts,  and  touch  the  heart,  be  thine. 

Pope. 

Here  learn  the  great  unreal  wants  to  feign, 
Unpleasing  truths  here  mortify  the  vain.      Savage. 

Ye  vain!  desist  from  your  erroneous  strife; 
Be  wise,  and  quit  the  false  sublime  of  life; 
The  true  ambition  there  alone  resides. 
Where  justice  vindicates,  and  wisdom  guides. 

Young. 

4.  Showy;  ostentatious. 

Load  some  vain  church  with  old  theatrick  state 

Popi. 

5.  Idle;  worthless;  unimportant. 

Both  all  things  vain,  and  all  who  in  vain  things 
Built  their  fond  hopes  of  glory,  or  lasting  fame. 
Or  happiness.  Milton. 

He  heard  a  grave  philosopher  maintain, 
That  all  the  actions  of  our  life  were  vain, 
Which  with  our  sense  of  pleasure  not  conspir'd. 

Denham. 

To  your  vain  answer  will  you  have  recourse, 
And  tell  'tis  ingenite  active  force.  Blackmore. 

6.  False;  not  true. 

7.  /?z  Vain.    To  no   purpose;  to  no  end; 
ineflFectually;  without  effect. 

He  tempts  in  vain.  Milton. 

Providence  and  nature  never  did  any  thing  in 

min.  U  Estrange. 

Strong  Halys  stands  in  vain;  weak  Phlegys  flies. 

Dry  den. 
The  philosophers   of  old  did   in  vain  enquire, 
whether  summum  bonnm  consisted  in  riches,  bodily 
delights,  virtue,  or  contemplation.  Locke. 

If  we  hope  for  what  we  are  not  likely  to  possess, 
we  act  and  think  in  vain,  and  make  life  a  greater 
dream  and  shadow  than  it  really  is.  Mdison. 

If  from  this  discourse  one  honest  man  shall  receive 
satisfaction,  I  shall  think  that  I  have  not  written  nor 
lived  in  vain.  West. 

Vainglo'hious,  vine-gl6'r6-iis.  adj.  [va- 
nus  and  gloriosus,  Lat.]  Boasting  with- 
out performances;  proud  in  dispropor- 
tion to  desert. 
Vain-glorious  man,  when  fluttering  wind  does 
blow, 
In  his  light  wings  is  lifted  up  to  sky,  Spenser. 

Strength  to  glory  aspires 
Vain-Glorious,  and  through  infamy  seeks  fame. 

Milton. 

This'  his  arrogant  and  vain-glorious  expression 

witnesseth.  ^'^^^ 

Vainglo'ry,     v^ne-glo'T^.    n.    s.    [yana 

gloria,  Latin.]  Pride  above  merit;  empty 

pr:cie;  pride  in  little  things. 

He  had  nothing  of  vain-glory,  but  yet  kept  state 
and  majesty  to  the  height;  being  sensihle,  that  ma- 
jesty makei  the  people  bow,  but  vam^glory  b^owetti 

*°Sse  every  blast  of  vainrglory,  every  idle 
thought,  to  be  chastened  by  the  rod  of  ^P'"'^^'  Jj^' 
cipline.  -  , .        ?     1 

This  extraordinary  person,  out  of  his  natural 
aversion  to  vain-glory,  wrote  several  pieces  which 
he  did  not  assume  the  honour  of.  Mdvson. 

A  monarch's  sword  when  mad  vain-gUyry  draws, 
Not  Waller's  wreath  can  hide  the  nation's  scar. 

Pope. 

Va'inly,  vine'li.  adv.  [from  vain.'] 
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1.  Without  effect;  to  no  purpose;  in  vain. 

Our  cannons'  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heav'n.  Hhaksp. 

In  weak  complaints  you  vainly  waste  your  breath; 
They  are  not  tears  that  can  revenge  his  death 

Dryden. 

2.  Proudly;  arrogantly. 

Humility  teaches  us  to  think  neither  vainly  nor 
vauntingly  of  ourselves.  Delany. 

3.  Idly;  foolishly. 

Nor  vainly  hope  to  be  invulnerable.         Milton. 
If  Lentulus  be  ambitious,  he  shall  be  vainly  cre- 
dulous; presuming  his  advancement  to  be  decreed 
by  the  Sybilline  oracles.  Grew. 

Va'inness,  vine'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  vain.'] 
The  state  of  being  vain;  pride;  false- 
hood; emptiness. 

I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying,  vainness,  babbling.  Shakspeare. 

Vaih,  or  Va'ihy,  v^re,  or  vkv'i.  adj.  [in 
heraldry.]  Variegated  with  coverings 
of  gold,  red,  or  other  colours. 
Va'ivode,  vi'vod.  n.  s.  [waiwody  a.  go- 
vernour,  Sclavonian.j  A  prince  of  the 
Dacian  provinces. 

He  desired  nothing  more  than  to  have  confirmed 
his  authority  in  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  by  the  pre- 
sent and  ready  attendance  of  the  vayvod.     Knolles. 
VA'LANCt,  vdl'ianse.  n.   s.  [from  Fa- 
lencia,  whence  the  use  of  them  came. 
Skinner.]  The  fringes  of  drapery  hang- 
ing round  the  tester  and  stead  of  a  bed. 

My  house 
Is  richly  furnished  with  plate  and  gold; 
Faiance  of  Venice,  gold  in  needlework.  Shakspeare. 
Thrust  the  valance  of  the  bed,  that  it  may  be  full 
in  sight.  Swift. 

To  Va'lanoe,  vSl'lanse.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  decorate  with  drapery.  Not 
in  use. 

Old  friend,  thy  face  is  valanc''d  since  I  saw  thee 
last;  com'st  thoa  to  beard  me?  Shakspeare. 

Vale,  vile.  n.  s.  [yal,  Fr.  vallis,  Lat.] 

1.  A  low  ground;  a  valley;  a  place  be- 
tween two  hills.  Vale  is  a  poetical 
word. 

In  Ida  vale:  who  knows  not  Ida  vale? 
An  hundred  shepherds  woned.  Spenser. 

Met  in  the  vale  of  Arde.  Shakspeare. 

Anchises,  in  a  flow'ry  vale, 
Review'd  his  muster'd  race,  and  took  the  tale. 

Dryden. 
In  those  fair  vales  by  nature  form'd  to  please, 
Where  Guadalquiver  serpentines  with  ease.  Harte. 

2.  [From  avail,  profit;  or  vale,  farewell. 
If  from  avail,  it  must  be  written  vail, 
as  Dryden  writes.  If  from  vale,  which 
I  think  is  right,  it  must  be  vale.]  Mo- 
ney given  to  servants. 

Since  our  knights  and  senators  account 
To  what  their  sordid,  begging  vails  amount; 
Judge  what  a  wretched  share  the  poor  attends, 
Whose  whole  subsistence  on  those  alms  depends. 

Dryden. 

His  revenue,  besides  vales,  amounted  to  thirty 
pounds.  Swift. 

Valedi'ction,  val-e-dik'shAn.  n.  s.  [yal- 
edico,  Latin.]  A  farewell. 

A  valediction  {orbiiding  to  weep.  Donne- 

Valkdi'ctory,  val-6-dik't{ir-^.^*7  adj. 
[from  valedico,  Latin.]  Bidding  fare- 
well. 

Va'lentine,  var^n-tln.**°  n.  «.  A  sweet- 
heart chosen  on  Valentine's  day. 

Now  all  nature  seem'd  in  love. 
And  birds  had  drawn  their  valtntina.        Wotton. 
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Vale'uian,  va-16'r^-in.  n.  a.   [Valeriana, 

Liiun;  valerian,  French.]  A  plant. 
VALET,   v5l'dt,  or  vi-l^i'.    n.   «.   [valet, 
French.]   A  waiting  servant. 

Giving  cast-clothes  to  be   worn  by  valets,  hag  a 

very  ill  eflect  upou  little  minds  Jlddxtcn. 

Valetiduna'kian,  vai-l6-iu-d^-nd'r6-in.-k 

Valetu'dinauy,  \al-16-iu'di;-na-r6.         / 

adj.  [valetudinairt,  French;    valetudoy 

Latin.]  Weakly;  sickly;  infirm  of  health. 

Physic,  by  purging  noxious  humours,  prevents 

sickness  in  the  healthy,  or  recourse  thereof  in  the 

valetudinary.  Brown. 

Shifting  from  the  wanner  v&llies  to  the  colder 

hills,  or  from  the  hills  to  the  vale»,  is  a  greiit  beue- 

flt  to  the  valetudinarian,  feeble  part  of  mankind. 

Derham. 
Some  patients  have  been  liable  to  this  oympiom, 
and  reduced  by  it  to  a  valetudinary  and  very   un- 
equal state  of  health.  Ftac/Niiore. 
Cold  of  winter,  by  stopping  the  pores  of  ptispi- 
ration,  keeps  the  warmth  more  within;  nbereby 
there  19  a  greater  quantity  of  spirits  generated  in 
healthful  animals,  for  the  case  is  quite  otherwiiiein 
valetudinary  ones.  Cheynt. 
Valetudinarians  must  live  where  they  can  com- 
mand and  scold.  Swift. 
Va'liance,  val'ydnse.  n.  a.  [from  valiant; 
vaillattce,  French.]     Valour;  personal 
puissance;  fierceness;  bravery.    Not  in 
use. 

With  stifi*  force  he  shook  his  mortal  lance 
To  let  him  wcet  his  doughty  vallianee.  Spenser. 
V A'Ll  ANT,  viVyani.^'^  ^''^  adj,[vaillanty 
French  ]  Stout;  personally  puissant; 
brave.  We  say,  a  valiant  man;  a  valiant 
action. 

Only  be  thou  valiant  for  me,  and  fight  the  Lord's 
battles.  I  Samvel, 

Hale,  a  very  valiant  fencer,  undertook  to  it^ach 
that  science  in  a  book,  and  was  laughed  at.  Walton. 
The  church  of  Antioch  might  meet  at  that  time 
to  celebrate  the  memory  of  such  a  valiant  combat 
and  martyr  of  Christ.  .Nelson. 

Va'liantly,  vdl'ySnt-lS.  adv.  [from  va- 
liant.'] Stoutly;  with  personal  strength; 
with  personal  bravery. 

Farewel,  kind  lord,  fight  valiantly  to-day: 
Thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

Shakspeart. 
It  was  the  duty  of  a  good  soldier  valiantly  to 
withstand  his  enemies,  and  not  to  be  troubled  with 
any  evil  hap.  Knolles. 

Va'liantness,  val'ySnt-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
valiant.]  Valour;  personal  bravery; 
puissance;  fierceness;  stoutness. 

Thy  valiantness  was  mine;  thou  suck'dst  it  from 

me.  Shakspeare. 

Achimetes  having  won  the  top  of  the  walls,  by 

the  valiantness  of  the  defenders  was  forced  to  retire. 

KnoUeSt, 
Shew  not  thy  valiantness  in  wine.  Eceltmttitus. 
VA'LI  D,  vill'id.***  adj.  [vahtie,  Frenchi 
validus,  Lat.] 

1.  Strong;  powerful;  efficacious;  preva- 
lent. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 
May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.    Milt. 

2.  Having  intellectual  force;  prevalent; 
weighty;  conclusive. 

A  difierence  in  their  sentiments  as  lo  particular 

questions,  is  no  valid  argument  against  the  general 

truth  believed  by  them,  but  rather  a  clearer  and 

morp  solid  proof  of  it.  Stephens. 

Vali'dity,  vd-lid'6-t6.  ».  «.  [validiUi  Ft. 

from  valid.] 
,  I .  Force  to  convince;  certainty. 
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You  are  persuaded  of  the  validity  of  that  famous 
verse, 
'Tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing  dear.         Pope. 
2.  Value.  A  sense  not  used. 
To  thee  and  thine 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure, 
Than  that  conferred  on  Gonerill.  Shakspeare. 

Valla'ncy,  vai'lan-sd.   n.  s.  [from   val- 
lance.^     A  large   wig  that  shades  the 
face. 
But  you,  loud  sirs,  who  through  your  curls  look 

big, 
Criticks  in  plume  and  white  vallaricy  wig.  Dryden. 
Va'lley,  val'16.  n.  s.  [yallecy  French;  vol- 
lis,  Lat.]    A  low  ground;  a  hollow  be- 
tween hills. 
Vallies  are  the  intervals  betwixt  mountains. 

Woodward. 
Live  with  me,  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasure  prove 
That  bills  and  vallies  yield.  Raleigh. 

Sweet  interchange  of  hill  and  valley.        Milton. 
I  have  been  ready  to  freeze  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  after  have  suffered  as  great 
inconvenience  from  the  heat  of  the  valley.  Brown. 
Va'lorous,  vai'ilr-i&s.'^^   adj.  [from  va- 
lour.l^  Brave;  stout;  valiant. 
The  famous  warriurs  of  the  antique  world 

Us'd  trophies  to  erect  in  stately  wise, 
In  which  they  would  the  records  have  enroll 'd 
Of  their  great  deeds  and  valorous  emprise. 

Spenser. 
Captain  Jamy  is  a  marvellous  valorous  gentle- 
man. :._Shakspeare. 
Va'lorously,   val'ir-is-I^.    adv.    [from 

valorous.^  In  a  brave  manner. 
VA'LOUR,  val'ilr.3^*  n.  «.  [valeur,   Fr. 
■valor,  Latin,  ./iinsivorth.^  Personal  bra- 
very;   strength;     prowess;    puissance; 
stoutness. 

That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear, 
And  chastise,  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue. 
All  that  impedes  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Here  I  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.  Shakspeare. 

When  valour  preys  on  reason, 

It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.  Shakspeare. 

An  innate  valour  appeared  in  him,  when  be  put 

himself  upon  the  soldier's  defence,  as  he  received 

the  mortal  stab.  Howel. 

For  contemplation  he,  and  valour  form'd; 
For  softness  she,  and  sweet  attractive  grace.  Milt. 

Such  were  these  giants;  men  of  high  renown! 
For,  in  those  days,  might  only  shall  be  admir'd. 
And  valour,  and  heroic  virtue,  cali'd.  Milton. 

Valour  gives  awe,  and  promises  protection  to 
those  who  want  heart  or  strength  to  defend  them- 
selves. This  makes  the  authority  of  men  among 
women;  and  that  of  a  master-buck  in  a  numerous 
herd.  Temple. 

Valuable,    varu-a-bl.    adj.   [valuable, 
French;  from  value.^ 

1 .  Precious;  being  of  great  price. 

2.  Worthy;  deserving  regard. 

A  just  account  of  that  valuable  person  whose  re- 
mains lie  before  us.  F.  Jitterhury. 

The  value  of  several  circumstances  in  story,  les- 
sens very  much  by  distance  of  time;  though  some 
minute  circumstances  are  very  valuable.        Swift. 
Valua'tion,    val-u-i'shun.   n.  s.    [from 

value.^ 
1.  The  act  of  setting  a  value;   appraise- 
ment. 

Humility  in  man  consists  not  in  denying  any  gift 
that  is  in  him,  but  in  a  just  valuation  of  it,  rather 
thinking  too  meanly  than  too  highly.  Ray. 


2.  Value  set  upon  any  thing. 

No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  crack'd  one  to  more  care.  Shakspeare. 

Take  out  of  men's  minds  false  vahiations,  and  it 
would  leave  the  mii^ds  of  a  number  of  men  poor 
shrunken  things.  ^f  "• 

The  writers  expressed  not  the  valuation  ot  the 
denarius,  without  regard  to  its  present  valuation. 

°  Jrbuthnot. 

Valua'tor,   val-u-i'tilr."*    n.   s.    [from 
value.']     An   appraiser;   one   who   sets 
upon  any  thing  its  price.  A  word  which 
I  have  found  no  w'lere  else. 
What  valuators  will  the  bishops  make  use  of.' 

Swift. 
VA'LUE,   val'u."*  n.  s.  [value,  French; 
valor,  Latin.]] 

1.  Price;  worth. 

Ye  are  physicians  of  no  value.  Job. 

Learn  to  live  for  your  own  sake,  and  the  service 
of  God ;  and  let  nothing  iu  the  world  be  of  any 
value  with  you,  but  that  which  you  can  turn  into  a 
service  to  God,  and  a  means  of  your  future  happi- 
ness. Law. 

2.  High  rate. 

Caesar  is  well  acquainted  with  your  virtues 
And  therefore  sets  this  value  on  your  life: 
Let  him  but  know  the  price  of  Cato's  friendship, 
And  name  your  terms.  Jiddison. 

3.  Rate;  price  equal  to  the  worth  of  the 
thing  bought. 

He  sent  him  money;  it  was  with  this  obliging 
testimony,  that  his  design  was  not  to  pay  him  the 
value  of  his  pictures,  because  they  were  above  any 
price.  Dryden. 

To  Va'lue,  val'u.  v.  a.  [yaloir,  French; 

from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  rate  at  a  certain  price. 

When  the  country  grows  better  inhabited,  the 
tithes  and  other  obventions  will  be  more  augment- 
ed, and  better  valued.  Spenser. 
A  mind  valuing  his  reputation  at  the  due  price, 
will  repute  all  dishonest  gain  much  inferior  there- 
unto. Careio. 
God  alone  values  right  the  good.              Milton. 

2.  To  rate  highly;  to  have  in  high  esteem. 

Some  of  the  finest  treatises  in  dialogue,  many 
very  valued  pieces  of  French,  Italian,  and  English 
appear.  Mdison. 

He  values  himself  upon  the  compassion  with 
which  he  relieved  the  afflicted.  Jitterhury. 

To  him  your  orchard's  early  fruits  are  due, 
A  pleasing  oflf'ring  when  'tis  made  by  you; 
He  values  these.  Pope. 

3.  To  appraise;  to  estimate. 

FT  he  be  poorer  than  estimation,  the  priest  shall 
value  him.  Leviticus- 

4.  To  i)e  worth;  to  be  equal  in  worth  to. 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  take  account  of. 

If  a  man  be  in  sickness,  the  time  will  seem  lon- 
ger without  a  clock  than  with;  for  the  mind  doth 
value  every  moment.  Bacon. 

6.  To  reckon  at,  with  respect  to  number 
or  power. 

The  queen  is  valued  thirty  thousand  strong: 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours.    Shaksp. 

7.  To  consider   with  respect  to  impor- 
tance; to  hold  important. 

The  king  must  take  it  ill, 
So  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger.      Shakspeare. 
Neither  of  them  valued  their  promises,  according 
to  rules  of  honour  or  integrity.  Clarendon. 

8.  To  compare  with  respect  to  price,  or 
excellence. 

It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  gold  of  Ophir.  Job. 
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9.  To  raise  to  estimation.  This  is  a  sense 
not  in  use. 

She  ordered  all  things,  resisting  the  wisdom  of 
the  wisest,  by  making  Uie  pos-essor  tiiereof  misera- 
ble; valuing  ibe  foliy  of  the  most  foolish,  by  mak- 
ing the  success  prosperous.  Sidney. 
Some  value  themselves  to  their  country  by  jea- 
lousies of  the  crown.                                     Teniple. 
Vanity,  or  a  desire  of  valuing  ourselves  by  show- 
ing others  faults.                                             TtrapU. 
Va'lukless,  val'u-l^s.  adj.  [from  value.^ 
Being  of  no  value. 

A  counterfeit 
Resembling  majesty;  which,  touch 'd  and  tried. 
Proves  valueless.  Shakspeare. 

Va'luer,  val'u-iir.98   n.  s.  [from  value.j 
He  that  values. 
Hammond  was  no  valuer  of  trifles.  Fell. 

VALVE,  valv.  n.  s.  [valva,  Latin.] 

1.  A  folding  door. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd.  Pope. 

Opening  their  valves,  self-mov'd  on  either  side, 
The  adamantine  doors  expanded  wide: 
When  death  commands  they  close,  when  death 
commands  divide.  Harte. 

2.  Any  thing  that  opens  over  the  mouth 
ofa  vessel. 

This  air,  by  the  opening  of  the  valve,  and  forcing 
up  of  the  sucker,  may  be  driven  out.  Buyle, 

3.  [In  anatomy.]  A  kind  of  membrane, 
which  opens  in  certain  vessels  to  admit 
the  blood,  and  shuts  to  prevent  its  re- 
gress. 

The  arteries,  with  a  contractile  force,  drive  the 
blood  still  forward;  it  being  hindered  from  going 
backward  by  the  valves  of  the  heart.       Jlrbuthnot. 
Va'lvule,  val'vuie.  n.  s.  [valvule,  Fr.] 

A  small  valve. 
Vamp,  vamp.  n.  s.    The  upper  leather  of 
a  shoe.  Mjianvorth. 

To  VAMP,  vamp.  v.  a.  [This  is  suppos- 
ed probably  enough  by  Skinner  to  be 
derived  from  avant,  French,  before; 
and  to  mean,  laying  on  a  new  outside.] 
To  piece  an  old  thing  with  some  neAv 
part. 

You  wish 
To  vamp  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physick, 
That's  sure  of  death  without.  Shakspeare. 

This  opinion  hath  been  vamped  up  by  Cardan. 

Bentley. 
I  had  never  much  hopes  of  your  vampt  play. 

Swift. 
Va'mper,  vamp'dr.9«  n.  s.  [from  vamp.'] 
One  who  pieces  out  an   old  thing  with 
something  new. 
Van,  van.  n.  s.  [from  avant,  French.] 

1.  The  front  of  an  army;  the  first  line. 

Before  each  van  prick  forth  the  airy  knights. 

Milton. 
The  foe  he  had  survey'd, 
Arrang'd,  as  t'  him  they  did  appear. 
With  van,  main  battle,  wings  and  rear.  Hudibras. 

Van  to  van  the  foremost  squadrons  meet. 
The  midmost  battles  hast'ning  up  behind.  Dryden. 

2.  [van,  French;  vamius,  Latin.]  Any 
thing  spread  wide  by  which  a  wind  is 
raised;  a  fan. 

The  other  token  of  their  ignorance  of  the  sea 
was  an  oar,  tiiey  call  it  a  corn  van.  Brovme. 

3.  A  v'ing  Hiih  which  the  air  is  beaten. 

His  saii-l'ioad  vans 
He  spreads  for  flight,  and  in  the  surging  smoke 
Up-iifted  spurns  the  ground.  Miltov 

A  fiery  globe 
Of  angels  on  full  sail  of  wing  drew  nigh, 
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Who  on  their  plumy  vans  receiv'd  him  soft 

From  bis  uneasy  station,  and  upbore. 

As  ou  a  doatiiig  couch,  through  the  blithe  air. 

Milton. 
His  disabled  wing  unstrung: 
He  wheel'd  in  air,  and  strctch'd  his  vons  in  vain; 
His  vans  no  longer  could  his  flight  sustain.     Dryd. 
The  vanes  -ire  broad  on  one  side,  and  narrower 
on  the  other;  both  which  minister  to  the  progres- 
sive motion  of  the  bird.  Derham. 
To  Van,  van.  v.  a.  [from  vannus,  Latin; 
vanncr,  French.]     To  fan;  to  winnow. 
Not  in  use. 

The  corn  which  in  vanning  lieth  lowest  is  the 
best.  Bacon. 

Va'ncouhier,  van-kur-yere'.  n.s.  \jivant- 
courier,  Frencii.")     A  harbinger;  a  pre- 
cursor. 
Vane,  vine.  n.  s.  [yaene^  Dutch,]  A  plate 
hung  on  a  pin  lo  turn  with  the  wind. 

A  man,  she  would  spell  backward; 
If  tall,  a  lance  ill-headed; 
If  speaking,  why  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds. 

Hhaksfeare. 
Va'nguaru,    van-gy&rd'.     n.    s.    \_ava7it 
garde,  French.]  Tilt  front,  or  firs.t  line 
of  the  army. 

The  king's  vanl-gvuird  maintained  fight  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  enemies.  Bacon. 

The  martial  Idomen,  who  bravely  stood  before 
In  vant-guardoihis  troops,  and  marcht,  for  strength 
a  savage  bore.  Chapman. 

Vanguard  to  right  and  left  the  front  uofoid. 

Milton. 

Vani'lla,  vS-nil'ld.  n.  s.  [yanille,  French.] 

A  plant.     The  fruit  of  those  plants  is 

used  to  scent  thocolute.  Miller. 

When  mixed  with  vanillios,  or  spices,  chocolate 

acquiics  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  aromatic 

oils.  Jirbuthnot. 

To  Va'nish,  van'lsh.  -v.  n.  [yanesco,  Lat. 

evanouir,  French.] 

1.  To  lose  perceptible  existence. 

High  honour  is  not  only  gotten  and  born  by  pain 
and  danger,  but  must  be  nursed  by  the  like,  or  else 
vanishdii  as  soon  as  it  appears  to  the  world.  Sidney. 

While  fancy  brings  the  vanished  piles  to  view, 
And  builds  imaginary  Rome  anew.  Pope. 

2.  To  pass  away  from  the  sight;  to  dis- 
appear. 

Whither  are  they  vanished? 
— Into  the  air;  and  what  seem'd  corporal 
MelteU  as  breath  into  the  wind.  Shakspeare. 

Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest.  Shaksp. 
He  cut  the  cleaving  sky. 
And  in  a  moment  vanish''d  from  her  eye.        Pope. 

3.  To  pass  away;  to  be  lost. 

All  these  delights  will  vanish.  Milton. 

That  spirit  of  religion  and  seriousness,  by  which 

we  had  distinguished  ourselves,  vanished  all  at  once, 

and  a  spirit  of  infidelity  and  prophaneness  started 

up.  ^tterbury. 

Va'nitv,    van'i-t^.    n.  s.   [yanitas,  Latin; 

vanite,  French.] 
1.  Emptiness;  uncertainty;  inanity. 

Vanity  of  vanities,  all  is  vanity.      Ecclesiaslicus. 
■2.  Fruitless  desire;  fruitless  endeavour. 
Vanity  possesseth  many,  who  are  desirous  to  know 
the  certainty  of  things  to  come.  Sidney. 

Thy  pride. 
And  wand'ring  vanity,  when  least  was  safe. 
Rejected  my  forewarning. 
S.  Trifling  labour. 

To  use  long  discourse  against  those  things  which 
are  both  against  scripture  and  reason,  might  rightly 
be  judged  a  vanity  in  the  answerer,  not  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  the  inventor.  Raleigh. 
i.  Falsehood;  untruth. 

Here  I  may  well  show  the  vanity  of  that  which 


Milton. 
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is  reported  in  the  story  of  WaUingham. 

Sir  J.  Davits. 

5.  Empty  pleasure;  vain  pursuit;  idle 
show;  unsubstantial  enjoyment;  petty 
object  of  pride. 

Were  it  not  strange  if  God  should  have  made  such 
store  of  glorious  creatures  on  earth,  and  leave  them 
all  to  be  consumed  in  secular  vanity,  allowing  none 
but  the  baser  sort  to  be  employed  in  bis  own  ser- 
vice? Hooker. 

Fmust 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art.  Shakspeare. 

Cast  not  her  serious  wit  on  idle  things; 
Make  her  free  will  slave  to  vanity.  Davies. 

Sin  with  vanity  had  fiU'd  the  works  of  men. 

Milton. 

The  eldest  equal  the  youngest  in  the  vanity  of 
their  dress;  and  no  other  reason  can  be  given  of  it, 
but  that  they  equal,  if  not  sui-pass  them,  in  the  ra- 
ni«!/ of  their  desires.  South. 

Think  not,  when  woman's  transient  breath  is  fled, 
Tliat  all  her  vanities  at  once  are  dead; 
Succeeding  vanities  she  still  regards. 
And  though  she  plays  no  more,  o'erlooks  the  cards. 

Pope. 

6.  Ostentation;  arrogance. 

The  ground-work  thereof  is  true,  however  they, 
through  vanity^  whilst  they  would  not  seem  to  be 
ignorant,  do  thereupon  build  many  forged  histories 
of  their  own  antiquity.  Spenser, 

Whether  it  were  out  of  the  same  vanity  which 
possessed  all  those  learned  philosophers  and  poets, 
that  Plato  also  published,  not  under  the  right  au- 
thoi-s'  names,  those  things  which  he  had  read  in 
the  scriptures:  or  fearing  the  severity  of  the  Areo- 
pagite,  and  the  example  of  his  master  Socrates,  I 
cannot  judge.  Raleigh. 

7.  Petty  pride;  pride  exerted  on  slight 
grounds;  pride  operating  on  small  oc- 
casions. 

Can  you  add  guilt  to  vanity,  and  take 
A  pride  to  hear  the  conquests  which  you  make.' 

Dryden. 

'Tis  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools, 
That  vanity^s  the  food  of  fools ; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  take  a  bit.  Swift. 

The  corruption  of  the  vvorld  indulges  women  in 
great  vanity;  and  mankind  seem  to  consider  them 
in  no  other  view,  than  as  so  many  painted  idols  that 
are  to  allure  and  gratify  their  passions.  Law. 

I'o  VANQUISH,  vangk'wish.  v.  a.  [ya- 
incre,  French.] 

1.  To  conquer;  to  overcome;  to  subdue. 

Were't  not  a  shame,  that,  whilst  you  live  at  jar. 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished. 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you.' 

Shakspeare. 

They  subdued  and  vanquished  the  rebels  in  all 
encounters.  Clarendon. 

The  gods  the  victor,  Cato  the  vanquished  chose: 
But  you  have  done  what  Cato  could  not  do. 
To  chuse  the  vanquished,  and  restore  him  too. 

Dryden. 

2.  To  confute. 

This  bold  assertion  has  been  fully  vanquished  in 
a  late  reply  to  the  bishop  of  Meaux's  treatise. 

F  ^tterbury. 
Va'nquisher,  vangk'wish-\ir.  n.  s.  [from 
vanquish.~\  Conqueror;  subduer. 

He  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  cali'd  jour  vanquisher.  Shakspeare. 

I  shall  rise  victorious,  and  subdue 
My  vaiiquisher;  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil.    Milt. 
Troy's  vanquisher  and  great  Achilles'  son, 

.3.  Philips. 
Va'ntaoe,  van'tidje.90  n.  a.  [from  advan- 
tage.^ 
1.  Gain;  profit- 
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What  great  vantage  do  we  get  by  the  trade  of  a 
pastor .'  Sithuy . 

2.  Superiority;  state  in  which  one  hath 
belter  means  of  action  than  another. 

\\  ith  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love.      Shaksp. 

He  had  them  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  haras- 
sed  with  a  long  march.  Bacon. 

The  pardoned  person  must  not  think  to  stand 
upon  the  same  vantage  of  ground  with  the  innocent. 

South. 

3.  Opportmiity;  convenience. 

Be  assur'd,  madam,  'twill  be  done 
With  his  next  vantage.  Shakspeare. 

To  Va'ntage,  van'tAdje.  v.  a.  [trom  ad- 
vantage.] To  profit.   Not  in  use. 

We  yet  of  present  peril  be  afraid ; 
For  needless  fear  did  never  vantage  none.  Spenser. 
Va'ntbrass,  vant'bras.  n.  4.   lavant  draa, 
French.]  Armour  for  the  arm, 

I'll  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver. 
And  in  my  vantbtace  put  this  wither'd  brawn. 

Shakspeart. 
Put  on  vantbrass,  and  greves,  and  gauntlet. 

.Vitton, 
VA'PID,  vdp'ld.*"*  adj.  [vafiidus,  Ljtin,] 
Dead;    having   the    spirit    evaporated; 
spiritless;  mawkish;  flat. 

Thy  wines  let  feed  a- while 
On  the  fat  refuse;  lest,  too  soon  disjoined. 
From  spritely  it  to  sharp  or  vapid  change.    Philipi. 
The  etfects  of  a  vapid  and  viscous  constitution  of 
blood,  aie  stagnation,  acrimony,  and  putrefaction. 

Jirbulhnol. 

VA'piDNESs,vap'id-nfis. «.  s.[from  vafud.'] 
The  state  of  being  spiritless  or  mawk- 
ish; mawkishness. 

Vapora'tion,  vap-6-ri'shi*m.  n.  n.  [ya/10- 
radon,  French;  va/ioraiio,  Latin;  from 
va/iour.]  The  act  of  escaping  in  va- 
pours. 

Va'porer,  vi'ptir-ilr.88  ^^e  „^  g  [from  va- 
pour.]  A  boaster;  a  braggjr'. 

This  shews  these  vaporers,  to  what  scorn  they  ex- 
pose themselves.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Va'porish,  vi'pilr-ish.^^''  adj.  [from  va- 
pour.] 

1.  Vaporous;  full  of  vapours. 

It  proceeded  from  the  nature  of  the  vapourish 
place.  Sandys. 

2.  Splenetick;  peevish;  humorsomc. 

Pallas  grew  vaporish  once  and  odd. 
She  would  not  do  the  least  right  thing.  Pope. 

Va'porous,  vi'piir-tis.  adj.  [yafioreux, 
French;  from  vapour.] 

1.  Full  of  vapours  or  exhalations;  fumy. 

The  vaporous  night  approaches.     '    Shakspeare. 

This  shifting  our  abode  from  the  wanner  and 
more  vaporous  air  of  the  vallies,  to  the  colder  and 
more  subtle  air  of  the  hills,  is  a  great  benefit  to  the 
valetudinarian  part.  Derham. 

2.  Windy;  flatulent. 

If  the  mother  eat  much  beans,  or  such  vaporoUs 
food,  it  endangereth  the  child  to  become  lunatick. 

Bacon. 
Some  more  subtile  corporeal  element  may  so 
equally  bear  against  the  parts  of  a  little  vaporous 
moisture,  as  to  form  it  into  round  drops.        More. 
The  food  which  is  most  vaporous  and  perspira- 
ble, is  the  most  easily  digested.  Jirbuthnot. 
A  little  tube,  jetting  out  from  the  extremity  of  an 
artery,  may  carry  oflf  these  vaporous  steams  of  the 
blood.  Cheyne. 
VATOUR,  vi'pCir."*  n.  s.  [yapeur,  Fr. 

■vapor.^  Latin.] 
1.  Any   thing   exhalable;  any  thing  tha\ 
iininglts  witii  the  air. 

Jove  a  dreadful  storm  call'd  forth 
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Against  our  navy;  cover'd  shore  and  all 

With  gloomy  vapours.  Chapman. 

Vapour,  and  mist,  and  exhalation  hot.      Milton. 

When  first  ihe  sun  too  pow'rful  beams  displays, 
It  draws  up  vapours  which  obscure  its  rays: 
But  ev'n  those  clouds  at  last  adorn  its  way, 
Reflect  new  glories,  and  augment  the  day.      Pope. 

2.  Fume;  steam. 

The  morning  is  the  best,  because  the  imagina- 
tion is  not  clouded  by  the  vapours  of  meat.     Dryd. 

In  distilling  hot  spirits,  if  the  head  of  the  still  be 
taken  off,  the  vapour  which  ascends  out  of  the  still 
will  take  tire  at  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  the  flame 
will  run  along  the  vapour  from  the  candle  to  the 
still.  Micton. 

For  the  imposthume,  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and 
any  thing  which  creates  a  cough,  are  proper,  lirbuth. 

3.  Wino;  flatulence. 

In  the  Thessalian  witches,  and  the  meetings  of 
witches  that  have  been  recorded,  gieat  wonders 
they  tell,  of  carrying  in  the  air,  transforming  them- 
selves into  other  bodies.  These  fables  are  the  ef- 
fects of  imagination:  for  ointments,  if  laid  on  any 
thing  thick,  by  stopping  of  the  pores,  shut  in  the 
vapours,  and  send  them  to  the  head  extremely. 

Bacon . 

4.  Mental  fume;  vain  imagination;  fancy 
unreal. 

If  his  sorrow  bring  forth  amendment,  he  hath  the 
grace  of  hope,  though  it  be  clouded  over  with  a 
melancholy  vapour,  that  it  be  not  discernible  even 
to  himself.  Hammond. 

5.  [In  the  plural.]  Diseases  caused  by 
flatulence,  or  by  diseased  nerves;  hy- 
pochondriacal maladies;  melancholy; 
spleen. 

To  this  we  must  ascribe  the  spleen,  so  frequent 
in  studious  men,  as  well  as  the  vapours,  to  which  the 
other  sex  are  so  often  subject.  Spectator. 

To  Va'pour,  vi'pur,  v.  n.  [yafioro.,  Lat.] 

1.  To  pass  in  a  vapour  or  fume;  to  fly  off 
in  evaporations. 

When  thou  from  this  world  wilt  go. 
The  whole  world  vapours  in  ihy  breath.       Donne. 

2.  To  emit  fumes. 

Swift  running  waters  vapour  not  so  much  as  stand- 
ing waters.  Bacon. 

3.  To  bully;  to  brag. 

Not  true,  quoth  he?  Howe'er  you  vapour, 
I  can  what  I  affirm  make  appear.  Hudihras. 

These  are  all  the  mighty  pow'rs 
You  vainly  boast,  to  cry  down  ours; 
And  what  in  real  value  's  wanting. 
Supply  with  vapouring  and  ranting.  Hudihras. 

That  I  might  not  be  vapoured  down  by  insigni- 
ficant testimonies,  I  used  the  name  of  your  society 
to  annihilate  all  such  arguments.  Glanville. 

Be  you  to  us  but  kind; 
Let  Dutchmen  vapour,  Spaniards  curse, 

No  sorrow  we  shall  find.  E.  Dorset. 

To  Va'pour,  vi'piir.  -u.a.  To  effuse,  or 
scatter  in  fume  or  vapour. 

Break  off  this  last  lamenting  kiss, 
Which  sucks  two  souls,  and  vapours  both  away. 

TT  ,j  1      1  Donne. 

He'd  laugh  fo  see  one  throw  his  heart  away 
Another  sighing  vapour  forth  his  soul,  ' 

A  third  to  melt  himself  in  tears.  Ben  Jonson. 

Opium  loselh  some  of  its  poisonous  quality  if 
vapoured  out,  and  mingled  with  spirit  of  wine. 

It  must  be  holpen  by  somewhat  which  may  fix  the 
silver,  never  to  be  restored,  or  vapoured  away  when 
incorporated  into  such  a  mass  of  gold.  Bacon. 

VA'RIABLE,  vA'r^-a-bl.^e  adj.  [varia- 
bie,  French;  variabilu,  Latin.]  Change- 
able: mutable;  inconstant. 

O  swear  not  by  the  inconstant  moon, 
That  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
Leat  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  variable.   Shaksp. 


Haply  countries  different. 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart.  Shaksp. 
By  the  lively  image  of  other  creatures  did  those 
ancients  represent  the  variable  passions  of  mortals; 
as  by  serpents  were  signified  deceivers.       Raleigh. 

His  heart  I  know  how  variable,  and  vain. 
Self-left.  Milton. 

Va'riableness,  va'r6-a-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
X'a7-iable.^ 

1.  Changeableness;  mutability. 

You  are  not  solicitous  about  the  variableness  of 
the  weather,  or  the  change  of  seasons.      Jlddison. 

2.  Levity;  inconstancy. 

Censurers  subject  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
variableness  in  judgment.  Clarissa. 

Va'riably,  va'ri-a-ble.    adv.    [from  va- 
riable.^     Changeably;  mutably;  incon- 
stantly; uncertainly. 
Va'rianoe,  va'r6-anse.  «.  s.  [ivom  vary.^ 
Discord;  disagreement;  dissension. 
I  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father. 

Matthexo. 
A  cause  of  law,  by  violent  course, 
Was,  from  a  variance,  now  a  war  become.  Daniel. 
Set  not  any  one  doctrine  of  the  gospel  at  vari- 
ance with  others,  which  are  all  admirably  consist- 
ent. Sprat. 

She  runs,  but  hopes  she  does  not  run  unseen: 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies, 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes!  Pope. 
If  the  learned  would  not  sometimes  submit  to 
the  ignorant;  the  old  to  the  weaknesses  of  the 
young;  there  would  be  nothing  but  everlasting  va- 
riance in  the  world.  Swift. 

Many  bleed. 
By  shameful  variance  betwixt  man  and  man. 

Thomson. 
Who  are  they  that  set  the  first  and  second  articles 
at  variance  with  each  other,  when  for  fourteen  cen- 
turies, and  more,  they  have  agreed  most  amicably 
together?  Waterland. 

Varia'tion,  vi-re-a'shiin.«3*  n.  s.  [yaria- 
tioy  Latin;  variation,  French.] 

1.  Change;  mutation;  difference  from  it- 
self. 

After  much  variation  of  opinions,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  of  treason,  but  by  most  voices  found 
guilty  of  felony.  Hayward. 

The  operation  of  agents  will  easily  admit  of  in- 
tention and  remission;  but  the  essences  of  things 
are  conceived  not  capable  of  any  such  variation. 

Locke. 

The  fame  of  our  writers  is  confined  to  these  two 
islands;  and  it  is  hard  it  should  be  limited  in  time 
as  much  as  place,  by  the  perpetual  variations  of 
our  speech.  Swift 

There  is  but  one  common  matter,  which  is  diver- 
sified by  accidents;  and  the  same  numerical  quan- 
tity, by  variations  of  texture,  may  constitute  suc- 
cessively all  kinds  of  body.  Bentley. 

2.  Difference;  change  from  one  to  anotiiei-. 

In  some  other  places  are  more  females  born  than 
males;  which,  upon  this  variation  of  proportion,  1 
recommend  to  the  curious.  Graunt. 

Each  sea  had  its  peculiar  shells,  and  the  same 
variation  of  soils;  this  tract  affording  such  a  terres- 
trial matter  as  is  proper  for  the  formation  of  one 
sort  of  shell-fish;  that,  of  another.         Woodward. 

3.  Successive  change. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt, 
Stain'd  with  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  scat  of  ours. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  [In  grammar.]  Change  of  termination 
ot  nouns. 

The  rules  of  grammar,  and  useful  examples  of 
the  variation  of  words,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
speech,  are  often  appointed  to  be  repeated.    yValts. 

5.  Change  in  naturai  pheiiomciioiis. 

The  duke  ran  a  long  course  of  calm  prosperity, 


without  any  visible  eclipse  or  wane  in  himself, 
'    amidst  divers  variations  in  others.  Wotlon. 

6.  Deviation. 

He  observed  the  variation  of  our  English  from 
the  original,  and  made  an  entire  translation  of  the 
whole  for  his  own  private  use.  Fell. 

If  we  admit  a  variation  from  the  state  of  his 
creation,  that  variation  must  be  necessarily  after  an 
eternal  duration,  and  therefore  within  the  compass 
of  time.  Hale. 

I  may  seem  sometimes  to  have  vaiied  from  his 
sense;  but  the  greatest  variations  may  be  fairly 
deduced  from  him.  Dryden. 

7.  Variation  of  the  cnm/iass;  deviation  of 
the  magnetick  needle  from  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  meridian. 

Va'ricous,  vi'r^-kils.  adj.  [yaricosus^ 
Latin.]    Diseased  with  dilatation. 

There  are  instances  of  one  vein  only  being  vari' 
cous,  which  may  be  destroyed  by  tying  it  above  and 
below  the  dilatation.  Sharp. 

To  VA'RIE(iATE,  vi'r^-d;-gite.  v.  a. 
[yariegatus,  school  Latin.]  To  diver- 
sify; to  stain  with  different  colours. 

The  shells  are  filled  with  a  white  spar,  which 
variegates  and  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  stone. 

Woodward. 

They  had  fountains  of  variegated  marble  in  their 

rooms.  ^rbuthnot. 

Ladies  like  variegated  tulips  show; 
'Tis  to  the  changes  half  the  charms  we  owe: 
Such  happy  spots  the  nice  admirers  take, 
Fine  by  defect,  and  delicately  weak.  Pope. 

VARiEGA'TioN,va-re-e-ga'shi\n.n.*.  [from 
variegate.^  Diversity  of  colours.  ^ 

Plant  your  choice  tulips  in  natural  earth,  some- 
what impoverished  with  very  fine  sand;  else  they 
will  soon  lose  their  variegations.  Evelyn, 

Vari'ety,  va-ri'6-l6.  n.  s.  [yariete,  Fr. 
varietus,  Latin.] 

1.  Change;  succession  of  one  thing  to  an- 
other; intermixture  of  one  thing  with 
another. 

All  sorts  are  here,  that  all  th'  earth  yields; 
Variety  without  end.  Milton. 

Variety  is  nothing  else  but  a  continued  novelty. 

Soxith. 

If  the  sun's  light  consisted  of  but  one  sort  of  rays, 
there  would  be  but  one  colour  in  the  whole  world, 
nor  would  it  be  possible  to  produce  any  new  colour 
by  reflexions  or  refractions;  and  by  consequence 
that  the  variety  of  colours  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  light.  Mwton. 

2.  One  thing  of  many  by  which  variety  is 
made.     In  this  sense  it  has  a  plural. 

The  inclosed  warmth  which  the  earth  hath  in  it- 
self, stirred  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  assisteth  na- 
ture in  the  speedier  procreation  of  those  varieties 
which  the  earth  bringeth  forth.  Raleigh. 

Difference;  dissimilitude. 

There  is  a  variety  in  the  tempers  of  good  men, 
with  relation  to  the  diflereiit  impressions  they  re- 
ceive from  different  objects  of  charity.  F.  ^ilterbury. 
4.  Variation;    deviation;   change   from   a 
former  state. 

It  were  a  great  vanity  to  reject  those  reasons 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  go  about  to 
answer  those  reasons  bj  suppositious  of  a  variety  in 
things,  from  what  they  now  appear.  Hale. 

Many  and  different  kinds. 

He  now  only  wants  more  time  to  do  that  variety 
of  good  which  his  soul  thirsts  after.  Laic. 

VARIOUS,  vi're-iis.^i*  adj.  Ivarius, 
Latin.] 

1.  Different;  several;  manifold. 

Then  were  they  knon  n  to  men  by  various  names. 
And  various  idols,  through  the  heathen  world.  Milt 

2.  Changeable;  uncertain;  unfixed;  unlike 
itself. 


V  AR 

Tlie  names  of  mixed  modes  want  standards  in 

■nature   whereby  to  adjust  their  signification;  there- 

•  •  '     '^-'  '  Locke. 


V  AR 


J\iilton. 
Milton. 


Tusser. 
Spenser. 


fore  they  are  very  varioxis  and  doubtful 

3.  Unlike  each  otlier. 

He  ill  derision  sets 

Upon  their  tongues  a  various  spirit, 

To  rase  quite  out  iheir  uatne  language. 
So  many  and  so  various  laws  are  given 
Vast  crowds  of  vanquish 'd  nations  march  along, 

Various  in  amis,  in  habit,  and  in  tongue.    Dryden. 
Farious  of  temper,  as  of  face  or  frame, 

Each  individual:  his  great  end  the  same.         Pope. 

4.  Variegated;  diversified. 

Herbs  sudden  flower'd. 
Opening  their  varivus  colours.  Milton, 

Variously,  vi'r6-Cis-i6.  adv.  [from  va- 
rious.^ In  a  various  manner. 

Having  been  variously  tossed  by  fortune,  directed 
his  course  to  a  safe  harbour.  Bacon. 

Various  objects  from  the  sense, 
Variously  representing.  Milton. 

Those  various  squadrons,  tJariotisZydesign'd; 
Each  vessel  freighted  with  a  several  load; 

Each  squadron  waiting  for  a  several  wind; 

All  find  but  one,  to  burn  them  in  the  road.  Dryden. 

Different  aliments,  while  they  repair  tue  fluids 

and  solids,  act  variously  upon  them  according  to 

their  different  natures.  Arbuthnot. 

VA'RIX,  va'rlks.  n.  s.  [Lat.  -varice,  Fr.J 

A  dilatation  of  the  vein. 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs,  accompanied  with  varices 

or  dilatations  of  the  veins,  the  carix  can  only  be 

assisted  by  the  bandage.  Shaip- 

VA'RLET,  vkr'l^t.  n.  s.  Ivarlet,  old  Fr. 

now  valetJ] 

1.  Anciently  a  servant  or  footman. 

Such  lords  ill  example  do  give, 
Where  varlets  and  drabs  so  may  live. 

They  spy'd 
A  varlet  running  towards  them  hastily 

2.  A  scoundrel;  a  rascal.     This  word  has 
deviated  from  its  original  meaning,  as 

fur  in  Latin. 

1  am  the  veriest  varlet  that  ever  chew'd.  Shaksp. 
Where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets?       Shaksp. 
Thou,  varlet,  dost  thy  master's  gains  devour; 
Thou  milk'st  his  ewes,  and  often  twice  an  hour. 

Dryden. 

When  the  Roman  legions  were  in  a  disposition  to 

mutiny,  an  impudent  varlet,   who  was  a  private 

ccDtinel,  resolved  to  try  the  power  of  his  eloquence. 

Addison. 
Va'rletry,  vir'l^t-tr^.  n.s.  [from  varlet.] 
Rabble;  crowd;  populace. 

Shall  they  hoist  me  up. 
And  shew  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  cens'ring  Rome.'  Shakspeare 

VA'RNISH,  vir'nish.  n.  s.  [i^erm*,  Fr. 
vernix.,  Latin.] 

1.  A  matter  laid  upon  wood,  metal,  or 
other  bodies,  to  make  them  shine. 

We'll  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  same.  Shakspeare. 

The  fame  of  Cicero  had  not  borne  her  age  so 
well,  if  it  had  not  been  joined  with  some  vanity. 
Like'  unto  varnish,  that  makes  ceilings  not  only 
shine,  but  last.  -Bacon. 

This  the  blue  varnish,  that  the  green  endears. 
The  sacred  rust  of  twice  ten  hundred  years.  Pope 

2.  Cover;  palliation. 
To  Va'rnish,  var'nish.  v.  a.  [yemisscr, 

veniir,  Fr.  from  the  noun.] 
I.  To  cover  with  something  shining. 
O  vanity! 
To  set  a  pearl  in  steel  so  meanly  varniah^d.  Sidney. 

Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements, 
Nor  thrust  your  liead  into  the  publick  sUeet, 
To  gaze  on  christian  fools  with  varnished  faces- 

Shakspeare. 


2.  To  cover;  to  conceal  or  decorate  with 
something  ornamental. 

Specious  deeds  on  earth,  which  glory  excites, 
Or  close  aiiibition  varnl^li'd  o'er  with  zeal.  Milton. 

Young  people  are  used  to  varnish  over  their  non- 
performance and  forbearance  of  good  actions  by  a 
pretence  u.ito  humility.  iell. 

His  manly  heart  was  still  above 
Dissembled  hate,  or  varnished  love.  Dryden. 

Men  l;^pou•e  the  wcll-endow'd  opinions  in  fashion, 
and  then  seek  arguments  to  make  gooa  their  beauty, 
or  varnish  over  and  cover  their  deformity.      Locke. 

3.  To  palliate;  to  hide  with  colour  of  rhe- 
toric k. 

They  immish  all  their  errors,  and  secure 
The  ills  they  act,  and  all  the  world  endure.  Denham. 

Cato's  voice  was  ne'er  empioy'd 

To  clear  the  guilty,  and  to  vaiiiish  crimes.  Maison 

Speak  the   plain   truth,  and  varnish  not  your 

crimes!  Philips. 

VA'aNisHER,  vS.r'nish-Ar.  n.  s.  [from  var- 

nish.] 

1.  One  wliose  trade  is  to  varnish. 
An  oil  obtained  of  common  oil  may  probably  be 

of  good  use  to  surgeons  and  vamishers.  Boyle. 

2.  A  disicuiser;  an  adorncr. 
Modest  dulness  lurks  in  thought's  disguise; 

Thou  vaiiiisher  of  fools,  and  cheat  of  all  the  wise. 

Pope. 
Va'rvels,  v5.r'v^lz.  n.  s.  [yervelles^  Fr.] 
Silver  rings  about  the  leg  of  a  hawk,  on 
which  the  owner's  name  is  engraved. 

Dice. 
To  VA'RY,  v^r^.  x*.  a.  [yarior,  Latin; 
varier,  French.] 

1.  To  change;  to  make  unlike  itself. 
Let  your  ceaseless  change 

Vary  to  our  great  Creator  still  new  praise.  Milton. 

2.  To  change  to  something  else. 
Gods,  that  never  change  their  state, 

Vary  oft  their  love  and  hate.  Waller. 

The  master's  hand,  which  to  the  life  can  trace 
The  airs,  the  lines,  the  features  of  the  face. 
May,  with  a  free  and  bolder  stroke,  express 
A  Don/'d  posture,  or  a  flatt'ring  dress.         Denham. 

We  are  to  vary  the  customs,  according  to  the 
time  and  country  where  the  scene  of  action  lies. 

Dryden- 
He  varies  ev'ry  shape  with  ease. 
And  tries  all  forms  that  may  Pomona  please.   Pope. 

.  To  make  of  different  kinds. 

God  hath  divided  the  genius  of  men  according  to 
the  different  affairs  of  the  world;  and  varied  their 
inclinations,  according  to  the  variety  of  actions  to 
be  performed.  Brown. 

4.  To  diversify;  to  variegate. 
God  hath  here 
Vary^d  his  bounty  so  with  new  delights.        Milton. 

To  Va'ry,  vi'r^.  V.  n. 

. .  To  be  changeable;  to  appear  in  diffei*- 

enl  forms. 

Darkling  stands 

The  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  be  unlike  each  other. 
Those  who  made  laws,  had  their  minds  polished 

above  the  vulgar:  and  yet  unaccountably  the  public 
constitutions  of  nations  vary.  Colliei: 

3.  To  alter;  to  become  unlike  itself. 
He  had  a  strange  interchanging  of  large  and  in- 

cxpected  pardons,  with  several  executions;  which 
could  not  be  imputed  to  any  inconstancy,  but  to  a 
principle  be  had  set  unto  himself,  that  he  would 
vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn  Bacon. 

So  varied  he,  and  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  MiUon. 

That  each  from  other  differs,  first  confess; 
Next,  that  he  varies  from  himself  no  less.      Pope. 

4.  To  deviate;  to  depart. 


V  AS 

The  crime  consists  in  violating  the  law,  and  rary. 
ing  from  the  right  rule  of  reason.  Locke. 

5.  To  succeed  each  other 
While  fear  and  anger,  with  alternate  grace. 

Pant  in  her  breast,  and  vary  in  her  face.    Addison. 

6.  To  disagree;  to  be  at  variance. 
In  judgment  of  her  substance  thus  they  vary, 

And  vary  thus  in  juil^menl  of  her  seat; 

For  some  her  chair  up  to  the  brain  do  cany, 
Some  sink  it  down  into  the  stomach's  heat.  Dant$, 

7.  To  slalt  colours. 
1         Will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 

Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 
I     Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings? 

Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings.'      Pope. 
Va'ry,    \k'r&.    n.    ?.     [from    the    verb.] 
Change;  alteration.     Not  in  use. 

Such  smiling  rogues  as  these  sooth  every  passion; 
Renege,  aflirin,  ai.d  turn  their  halcyon  beaks, 
^Vith  every  gale  and  vai-y  of  their  masters  Shaksp. 

Va'scular,  vas'ku-lar  ^'  adj.  [from  t^as- 
cuiti7n,  Latin]  Consisting  of  vessels; 
full  of  vessels. 

Nutrition  of  the  solids  is  performed  by  the  cir- 
culating liquid  in  the  smallest  vascular  solids 

Arbuthnot, 
Vasculi'ferous,  vas-ku-lif^i -I'ls.  adj. 
^vaaculum  »uiiftro.,  Latin. J  Such  plants 
as  h?ve,  beside  the  common  calyx,  a 
peculiar  vessel  to  contain  the  seedj 
sonicliines  divided  into  cells;  and  these 
have  always  a  monopelalous  flower, 
either  uniform  or  difForm.  Quincy. 

Vase,  vize.  n.  s.  \_vase,  French;  vasa, 

Latin.] 
I.  A  vessel;  generally  a  vessel  rather  for 
show  than  use. 

The  toilet  stands  unveil'd. 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope. 

2  It  is  used  for  a  solid  piece  of  ornamental 
marble. 


VA'SSAL,  vds'sal.^*n.  s.  [yaasalf  French; 
vassallo,  Italian.] 

1 ,  One  who  holds  of  a  superiour  lord. 
Every  petty  prince,  vassal  to  the  emperor,  can 

coin  what  money  he  pleaseth.  Swift. 

The  vassals  are  invited  to  bring  in  their  com- 
plaints to  the  viceroy,  who  imprisons  and  chastises 
their  masters.  Addison- 

2.  A  subject;  a  dependant. 
She  cannot  content  the  lord  with  performancs  of 

his  discipline,  that  hath  at  her  side  a  vassal,  whom 
Satan  hath  made  his  vicegerent,  to  cross  whatso- 
ever the  faithful  should  do.  Hooker. 
Such  as  they  thought  fit  for  labour,  they  received 
as  vassals;  but  imparted  not  the  benefit  of  laws, 
but  every  one  made  his  will  a  law  unto  bis  owb 
vassal.  Spenser. 
The  common  people  were  free  subjects  to  the 
king,  not  slaves  and  vassals  to  their  pretended  lords. 

Davia. 
The  mind  hath  not  reason  to  remember,  that 
passions  ought  to  be  her  vassals,  not  her  masters. 

RaUigh. 
Vassals  of  his  anger,  when  the  scourge 
Inexorable,  and  the  torturing  hour 
Calls  us  to  penance.  Milton. 

As  all  his  vassals  eagerly  desired; 
With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  bis  own  consent. 

Dryden, 
He  subjugated  a  king,  and  called  him  hisvassal. 

Baker. 

i.  A  servant;  one  who  acts  by  the  will  of 

anoilier. 
I  am  his  fortune's  vassal,  and  I  send  him 

The  greatness  he  has  got  Shakspeare. 

i.  A  slave;  a  low  wretch. 


VAS 


V  AU 


V  AU 


Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  ia  vain, 
O  vassal!  miscreant!  Shakspeare. 

VA'ssALLAGfe,  vas  sdl-aje.*>  n.  s.  [yasnel- 
age,  Fr.  trom  vassal.^  The  state  of  a 
vassal;  tenure  at  will;  servitude;  slavery; 
dependance. 

He  renouQc'd  the  vai&alage 
Of  Rome  again.  Spenser. 

All  my  pow'rs  do  their  tiestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountViag 
The  eye  of  majesty.  Shakspeare 

They  would  have  brought  the  Archaeaus  Irom  the 
condition  of  followers  and  dependents  unto  mere 
vassalage.  Raleigh. 

Let  us  not  then  pursue, 
By  force  impossible,  by  leave  obtain'd 
Unacceptable,  though  in  heav'n  our  state 
Of  splendid  vassalc^e.  Milton. 

CaTs''d  vassalage, 
First  idolized  till  love's  hot  lire  be  o'er, 
Then  slaves  to  those  who  courted  us  before.   Dryd. 
VAST,  vast.  adj.  [yuste,  French;  vastus^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Lari^e;  great. 

What  the  parliament  meant  to  attempt  with  those 

vast  numbers  of  men,  everyday  levied.  Clarendon 

This  is  an  ample  and  capacious  mind,  which 

takes  in  vast  and  sublime  ideas  without  pain.  Watts. 

His  open  stores, 
Though  vast,  were  little  to  his  ampler  heart. 

Thomson. 

2.  Vitiously  great;  enormously  extensive 
or  capacious. 

The  vicious  language  is  vast  and  gaping,  swelling 
and  irregular;  when  it  contends  to  be  high,  full  of 
rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness  Ben  Jonson. 

So  bore  the  ship  iloft  her  fiery  bound, 
About  whom  rusht  the  billowes,  blacke,  and  vaste 

Chapman. 
They  view'd  the  vast  unmeasurable  abyss.  Milt- 
Others  with  vast  Typhean  rage,  more  fell. 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind,  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Milton. 
Vast,  vSst.  n.  s.  [yastum,  Lat.J  An  empty 
waste. 

They  shook  hands,  as  over  avast;  and  embraced, 
as  from  the  ends  of  opposed  winds.        Shak^eare. 
Through  the  vast  of  heaven  it  sounded.    Milton- 
The  wat'ry  vast, 
Secure  of  storms,  your  royal  brother  past.      Pope. 
Vasta'tion,  vas-ti'shfin.   n.  s.  [ya3(a(io, 
from  vasto,  Latin.J     Waste;  depopula- 
tion. 

This  wild-fire  made  the  saddest  vastations,  in  the 
many  fatal  outrages  which  these  eager  contentions 
occasion.  Decay  of  Piety 

VAsri'DiTY,  vds-tid'^-t6.  n.  s.  [yastita.sy 
Latin;  from  vasty.']  Wideness;  immen- 
sity.     \  barbarous  word. 

Perpetual  durance, 
Through  all  the  world's  va^tidity.  Shakspeare. 

Va'stly,  vdst'li.arfu.  Lfromt>asr.j  Great- 
ly; to  a  great  degree. 

Holland's  resolving  upon  its  own  defence,  with- 
out our  share  in  the  war,  would  leave  us  to  enjoy 
Ihe  trade  of  the  world,  and  thereby  grow  vastly 
both  in  strength  and  tieasures.  Temple. 

They  may,  and  do  vastly  differ  in  their  manners, 
institutions,  customs;  but  yet  all  of  them  agree,  in 
having  some  deity  to  worship.  tViikins. 

It  is  vastly  the  concern  of  government,  and  of 
themselves  too,  whether  they  be  morally  good  or 
bad.  South. 

Va'stness,  vSst'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  va«^] 
Immensity;  enormous  greatness. 

Behemoth,  biggest  born  of  earth,  upheav'd 
His  vastness.  Milton. 

She  by  the  rocks  compeli'd  to  stay  behind, 
!s  by  the  i)(«i»ieM  of  her  bulk  coufin'd.         WcUler. 


When  1  compare  this  little  performance  with  the 
vasthess  of  my  subject,  methinks  I  have  brought  but 
a  cockle-shell  of  water  from  the  ocean.   Glanville. 

Ariosto  observed  not  moderation  in  the  vastness 
of  his  diaught.  Dryden. 

Hence  we  may  discover  the  cause  of  the  vastness 
of  the  ocean.  Bentley. 

Va  Si  Y,  va.->t'6.  adj.  [from  vas(.']  Large; 
enormously  great. 

I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep.      Shaksp. 
Vat,  vat.  n.  s.  [ra/,  Dutch;  pac,  Saxon.] 
A  vessel  in  which   liquors   are  kept  in 
the  immature  state. 

Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyen, 
In  thy  vats  our  cares  be  drown'd.  Shakspeare. 

Let  him  produce  his  vats  and  tubs,  in  opposition, 
to  heaps  of  arms  and  standards.  Mdison. 

Wouldst  thou  thy  cats  with  gen'rous  juice  should 

froth, 

Respect  thy  orchats.  Philips. 

Vatioide,  vai'6-side."3  „^  s.   [vates  ^nd 

cedo,  Lat.J     A  murderer  of  prophets. 

The  caitiff  raiiciJe  cooceiv'd  a  prayer.        Pope. 
To  Vati'oinate,  vi-tis's6-nate.  v.  n.  \jja- 
ticinor,  Latin.]  To  prophesy;   to  prac- 
tise prediction. 

The  most  admired  of  all  prophane  prophets, 
whose  predictions  have  been  so  much  cried  up,  did 
vaticinate  here.  Howel. 

Va'vasour,  vav'a-s66r.  w.  s.  [yavasseur^ 
French.]  One  who  himself  holding  of 
a  superior  lord,  has  others  holding  un- 
der him. 

Names  have  been  taken  of  civil  honours,  as  king, 
knight,  valvasor,  or  vavasor,  squire.  Camden 

Va'udevil,  vo'd^-vil.  n.  s.  [vaudeville, 
Fr.]  A  song  common  among  the  vul- 
gar, and  sung  about  the  streets.  Trev. 
A  ballad;  a  trivial  strain. 

VAULT,  viwlt,  or  viwt.  n.  s.  [youlte, 
Fr.  volia,  Italian;  valuta,  low  Latin.] 

1.  A  continued  arch. 

O,  you  are  men  of  stone! 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I'd  use  them  so 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack.  Shakspeare. 

The  word  signifies  an  orb  or  sphere.  And  this 
shews  us  both  the  form  of  the  Mosaical  abyss,  which 
was  included  within  this  vault;  and  the  form  of  the 
hal)itable  earth,  which  was  the  outward  surface  of 
this  vaittt,  or  the  cover  of  the  abyss.  Burnet. 

2.  A  cellar. 

Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 
— He  will  seek  there;  neither  press,  well,  vault, 
but  he  bath  an  abstract  for  the  remembrance  of. 

Shakspeare. 

The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shalcspeare. 

Whether  your  fruitful  fancy  lies 
To  banish  rats  that  haunt  our  vault.  Sioift. 

3.  A  cave;  a  cavern. 

The  silent  vaults  of  death,  unknown  to  light, 
And  hell  itself,  lie  naked  to  his  sight.  Sandys. 

4.  A  repository  for  the  dead. 
Shall  I  not  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 

To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in? 

Shakspeare. 
To  Vault,  v^wlt.  v.  a.  [yoUter,  Fr.  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  Tq  arch;  to  shape  to  a  vault. 

Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope 
Of  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twion'd  stones 
Upon  th'  humbled  beach?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  cover  with  an  arch. 

Over-head  the  dismal  hiss 
Of  fiery  darts  in  flaming  vollies  flew. 
And  flying  vaulted  either  host  with  fire.       Milton. 


To  Vault,  viwit.  v.n.  [voltigtr,  Frencli^ 
volteggiare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  leap;  to  jump. 

Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'erleaps  itself, 
And  falls  on  th'  other.  Shakspeare. 

The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me. 
Knowing  that  thou  would'st  have  me  drown'd  on 
shore.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  vaulting  variable  ramps. 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse.  Shakspeare. 

If  I  coulu  win  a  lady  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle 
with  my  armour  on,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a 
wife.  Shakspeare. 

Leaning  on  his  lance,  he  vaulted  on  a  tree. 

Dryden. 

If  a  man  should  leap  a  garret,  or  vauif  down  the 
monument,  would  he  leave  the  memory  of  a  hero 
behind  him  ?  Collier. 

Lucan  vaulted  upon  Pegasus  with  all  the  heat 
and  intrepidity  of  youth.  Jiddison. 

2.  To  play  the  tumbler,  or  posture-mas- 
ter. 

Vault,  vawlt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A 
leap;  a  jump. 

Va'ultage,  vawIt'idjcS"  n.  s.  [from 
vault.]     Arched  ceilar.     Not  in  use. 

He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  worn  by  vauUages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance  Shakspeare. 

Va'ulted,  viwit'^d.  adj.  [from  vault.] 
Arched;  concave. 

Restore  the  lock!  she  cries,  and  all  around 
Restore  the  lock!  the  vaulted  roofs  reliound.    Pope. 

Va'ultkr,  viwlt'tlr.''^  n.  s.  ijiom  vault.'^ 

.\  leaper;  a  jumper;  a  tumbler. 
Va'ulty,    viwi't^.    adj.    [from    vault.'] 
Arched;  concave.      A  bad  word. 

I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones. 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vanity  brows, 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  housbold  worms. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  say  that's  not  the  lark  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vauUy  heav'ns  so  high  above  our  heads. 

Shakspeare, 
To  VAUNT,  vawnt.'^ie  si*  .y.  a.  [vaTH.^r, 
French.]  To  boast;  to  display  with  os- 
tentation. 

Not  that  great  champion 
Whom  famous  poets'  verse  so  much  doth  vaunt, 
And  hath  for  twelve  huge  labours  high  extniPd, 
So  many  furies  and  sharp  hits  did  haunt.    Spenser. 

Nor  any  damsel  which  her  vaunteth  most 
In  skilful  knitting  of  soft  silken  twine.        Spenser. 
My  vanquisher,  spoil'd  of  his  vaunted  spoil. 

Milton. 
To  Vaunt,  vawnt.  v.  n. 

1.  To  play  the  braggart;  to  talk  with  os- 
tentation; to  make  vain  show;  to  boast. 

You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier; 
Let  it  appear  so;  make  your  vaunting  true.  Shaksp. 

The  illusions  of  magick  were  put  down,  and  theii 
vaunting  in  wisdom  reproved  with  disgrace. 

l^'isdom 

So  spake  th'  apostate  angel,  though  in  pain; 
Vaunting  aloud,  but  rack'd  with  deep  despair. 

Milton. 

Pride,  which  prompts  a  man  to  vaunt  and  over- 
value what  he  is,  does  incline  him  to  disvalue  what 
he  has.  Government  of  the  Tongue, 

2.  I  scarcely  know  in  what  sense  Dryden 
has  used  this  word,  unless  it  be  mis-, 
written  for  vaults. 

'Tis  he;  I  feel  him  now  in  ev'ry  part; 
Like  a  new  world  he  vaunts  about  my  heart.   Dryd. 
Vaunt,  viwnt.  n.a.  [from  the  verb.]  Brag; 
boast;  vain  ostentation. 
Sir  John  Perrot  heofchit  coarse  rot  to  that  point, 
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but  rather  quite  contrary,  io  scorn,  and  in  vain 
vaunt  of  his  own  counsels.  Spenser. 

Ilim  I  seduc'd 
Wiih  oUier  piomises  and  other  vaunts.        Milton. 
Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience  read, 
Who  thus  dcficribes  his  hero  when  he's  dead? 
In  heat  of  action  slain,  he  scorns  to  fall, 
But  still  maintains  the  war,  and  fights  at  all. 

Granville. 
Vaunt,  viwnt.  n.  a.  [from  avant,  Fr.] 
The  first  part.     Not  used. 

Our  play 
Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt  and  firstlings.        Shakspeare. 
Va'unter,   vuwnt'ilr.  n.  s.  [yanteur,  Fr. 
from  vaunt.'\    Boaster;   braggart;  man 
given  to  vain  ostentation. 

Some  feign 
To  menage  steeds,  as  did  this  vaunler;  but  in  vain. 

Spenser. 
Tongue-valiant  hero!  vaunter  of  thy  might! 
In  threats  the  foremost,  but  the  lag  in  fight.   Dryd. 
Va'untful,  vawnt'ful.   adj.  [vaunt  and 
full.']  Boastful;  ostentatious. 

Whiles  all  the  heavens  on  lower  creatures  smil'd, 
Young  Clarion,  with  vauntful  lustihed, 
After  his  guise  did  cast  abroad  to  fare.       Spenser. 
Va'untingly,  vkwnt'ing-16.   adv.  [from 
vau7iting.]  Boastfully;  ostentatiously. 

I  heard  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thou  wert  cause  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 

Shakspeare. 
Va'ontmure,  viwnt'mure.  n.  s.   [avant 
tnur,  French.]     A   false  wall;  a  work 
raised  before  the  main  wall. 

With  another  engine  named  the  warwolfe,  he 
pierced  with  one  stoue,  and  cut,  as  even  as  a  thread 
two  vaiinlmures.  Camden. 

This  warlike  captain,  daily  attempting  the  van- 
mures,  in  the  end  by  force  obtained  the  same;  and 
80  possessed  of  the  place,  desperately  kept  it  till 
greater  help  came  running  in:  who,  with  wonder- 
ful expedition,  clapt  up  a  strong  covering  betwixt 
the  wall  and  the  vanmnre.  KnoUes. 

Va'ward,  v^'ward.**'*  n.  s.  [van  and  ward.] 
Forepart.  Obsolete. 

Since  we  have  the  vaward  of  the  day, 
My  love  shall  heai'  the  musick  of  my  bounds. 

Sliakspea7-e. 
Marcius, 
Their  bands  i'  th'  vaward  are  the  .\ntiates 
Of  their  best  trust.  Shakspeare. 

U'berty,  yiVb^r-te.  n.  s.    [ubertas,  Lat.] 

Abundance;  fruitfulness. 
Ubica'tion,  yu-b(i-ki'shi!in.  >  n.  s.   [from 
Ubi'ety,  yu-bi'6-t^.  3  "^^  Latin.] 

Local  relation;  whereness.     A  scholas- 
tick  term. 

Relations,  uhications,  duration,  the  vulgar  philo- 
sophy admits  to  be  something;  and  yet  to  enquire 
in  what  place  they  are,  were  gross.  GlanviUe. 

Ubi'quitary,  yu-bik'w^-la-r6.  adj.  [from 
ubique,  Latin.]  Existing  every  where. 
For  wealth  and  an  vJbiquxtary  commerce,  none 
can  exceed  her.  Howel. 

UBi'quiTARY,  yu-bik'we-ta-r^.  n.  s.  [from 
ubiqucy  Latin.]     One  that  exists  every 

where. 

How  far  wide  is  Aquinas,  which  saith,  by  the 
same  reason  (hat  an  angel  might  be  in  two  places, 
he  might  be  in  as  many  as  jou  will?  See  now, 
either^Xavicr  is  every  where,  or  else  the  carcase 
of  a  friar  is  more  subtile  than  (be  nature  of  an 
angel.  To  conclude,  either  Aquinas  is  false,  or  the 
papists  ubiquitanes.  Hall. 

Ubi'quitv,  yu-bik'wd-t6.  n.  s.  [from  ubi- 
gue,  Lat.]  Omnipresence;  existence  at 
the  same  time  in  all  places. 

In  the  one  there  is  atUibuted  (o  God  death,  where- 
of divine  nature  is  not  capable;  in  the  other,  ubi- 
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quity  unto  man,  which  human  nature  admitteth  not. 

Hooker. 
Pern  she  bight, 
A  solemn  wight. 
As  you  should  meet 
In  any  street 

In  thHt  ubiquity.  Ben  Joiison. 

Could  they  think  that  to  be  infinite  and  immense, 
the  ubiquVy  of  which  they  could  thrust  into  a  cor- 
ner of  their  closet?  South. 
U'DDER,  i\d'di'ir.9«  n.  s.  [ubcp,  Saxon; 
uder,  Dutch;  uber,  Latin.]  Tlie  breast 
or  dugs  of  a  cow,  or  other  large  ani- 
mal. 

A  lioness,  with  xidders  all  drawn  dry, 
Lay  couching  head  on  ground.  Shakspeare. 

Sithence  the  cow 
Produc'd  an  ampler  store  of  milk;  the  she-goat, 
Not  without  pain,  dragg'd  her  distended  udder  ■ 

Pnoi\ 

U'ddered,  dd'dir'd.  adj.  [from  udder.] 

Furnished  with  udders. 

Marian  soft  could  stroke  the  v,dder''d  cow.    Gay. 

Veal,  vele.  n.  s.  [veel,  a  calf,  veeler^  ves- 

ler^  to  bring  forth  a  calf,  old  French; 

vitellusj  Latin.]     The  flesh  of  a  calf 

killed  for  the  table. 

Wouldst  thou  with  mighty  beef  augment  thy  meal, 

Seek  Leadenhall ;  St  James's  sends  thee  veal.  Gay. 

Ve'ction,  v^k'shiin.  )  n.s.[vec- 

Vectifa'tion,  v^k-t^-ta'shtln.  ^  tio,   vcc- 

titOy  Latin.]     The  act  of  carrying,  or 

being  carried. 

Enervated  lords  are  softly  lolling  in  their  cha- 
riots; a  species  of  vectitation  seldom  used  among  the 
antients.  Arhuthnot. 

Ve'cture,  v^k'tshure.*^*  n.  a.  [vectura, 
Latin.]  Carriage. 

Three  things  one  nation  selleth  unto  another;  the 
commodity  as  nature  yieldeth  it,  the  manufacture, 
and  the  vectxire  or  carriage.  Bacon. 

To  Veer,  vire.  v.  n.  [virer,  French.]  To 
turn  about. 

Nigh  river's  mouth,  where  wind 
Fefrs  oft,  as  oft  he  steers  and  shifts  her  sail.  Miltoii. 

If  a  wild  uncertainty  prevail. 
And  tern  your  veering  heart  with  ev'ry  gale; 
You  lose  the  fruit  of  all  your  former  care. 
For  the  sad  prospect  of  a  just  despair.  Roscommon. 

I  have  no  taste  of  the  noisy  praise 
Of  giddy  crowds,  as  changeable  as  winds; 
Servants  to  change,  and  blowing  with  the  tide 
Of  swoln  success;  but  femng- with  its  ebb.  Dryden. 

A-head  the  master  pilot  steers, 
And  as  he  leads,  the  following  navy  veers.  Dryden. 

It  is  a  double  misfortune  to  a  nation  ^iven  to 
change,  when  they  have  a  sovereign  that  is  prone  to 
fall  in  with  all  the  turns  and  veerings  of  the  people. 

Addison. 

The  wind  veered  about  to  north-west.     Derham. 
To  Veer,  v^re.  t.  a. 

1.  To  let  out. 

As  it  is  a  great  point  of  art,  when  our  matter  re- 
quires it,  to  enlarge  and  veer  out  all  sail;  so  to  take 
it  in  and  contract  it,  is  of  no  less  praise  when  the 
argument  doth  ask  it.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  To  turn;  to  change. 

I  see  the  haven  nigh  at  hand. 
To  which  I  mean  my  weary  course  to  bend; 

Veer  the  main-sheet,  and  bear  up  with  the  land. 

Spenser. 

Sailing  farther,  it  rcers  its  lily  to  the  west,  and 
regardeth  that  quarter  wherein  the  land  is  nearer 
or  greater.  Brown. 

Vegetabi'lity,  v^d-ji-ta-bil'^-t^.  n.  a. 
[from  vegetable.]  Vegetable  nature; 
the  quality  of  growth  without  sensa- 
tion. 

I        The  coagulating  spirits  of  salts,  and  lapidifical 
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juice  of  the  sea,  entering  the  parts  of  the  plant, 
overcome  its  vtgelability,  and  convert  it  unto  a  la. 
pideous  substKiite.  Broxcn. 

VE'GETAliLE,  vdu'jc^-ia-bl.  u.  a.  [vrge- 
tabilia,  school  Latin;  vegetable^  Fr.] 
Any  thing  that  has  growth  without  sen- 
sation, as  plants. 

Vegetables  are  organized  bodies,  consisting  of  vt- 
rious  parts,  containing  vessels  furnished  with  dif- 
ferent juices;  and  taking  in  nourishment  from  with- 
out, usually  by  means  of  a  root  fixed  to  the  (m(h 
or  to  some  other  body,  as  in  the  generality  of  plants; 
sometimes  by  means  of  pores  distributed  over  the 
whole  surface,  as  in  sub-marine  plants.  Hm. 

Let  brutes  and  vegetables  that  cannot  drink^ 
So  far  as  drought  and  nature  urges,  think.   If'alUr. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  creatures  in  the  world 
and  degrees  of  dignity  amongst  them;  some  being 
more  excellent  than  others,  animate  more  than  in. 
animate,  sensitives  more  than  vegetables,  and  inea 
more  than  brutes.  Wilkins. 

In  vegetables  it  is  the  shape,  and  in  bodies  not 
propagated  by  seed  it  is  the  colour,  we  most  fix  on. 

Lockt. 

Other  animated  substances  are  called  vegetables, 
which  have  within  themselves  the  principle  of  on. 
other  sort  of  life  and  growth,  and  of  various  pro- 
ductions  of  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  such  as  we 
see  in  plants,  herbs,  trees.  IVatlt 

Ve'getable,  v^d'j6-ta-bl.  adj.  [vegetabi' 
lis.,  Latin.] 

1.  Belonging  to  a  plant. 

The  vegetable  world,  each  plant  and  tree, 
From  the  fair  cedar  on  the  craggy  brow, 
To  creeping  moss.  Prior. 

Both  mechanisms  are  eqOally  curious,  from  one 
uniform  juice  to  extract  all  the  variety  of  vegetable 
juices;  or  from  such  variety  of  food  to  make  a  fluid 
very  near  uniform  to  the  blood  of  an  animal. 

t^rbuthnot. 

2.  Having  the  nature  of  plants. 

Amidst  them  stood  the  tree  of  life. 
High  eminent,  blooming  ambrosial  fruit 
Of  vegetable  gold  Milton. 

That  vegetative  terrestrial  hath  been  evrr  the 
standing  fund,  out  of  which  is  derived  the  matter 
of  all  animal  and  vegetable  bodies.         Woodicurd. 

To  Ve'getate,  v^d'j^-tite.  v.  n.  [vegeto, 
Latin.]  To  grow  as  plants;  to  shoot  out; 
to  grow  without  sensation. 

Rain-water  may  be  endued  with  some  vegetating 
or  proliOck  virtue,  derived  from  some  saline  or 
oleose  particles.  Ray. 

As  long  as  the  seeds  remained  lodged  in  a  na- 
tural soil,  they  would  soon  vegetate,  and  send  forth 
a  new  set  of  trees.  Woodward. 

See  dying  vegetables  life  sustain; 
See  life  dissolving  vtgetate  again.  Popt. 

Vegeta'tion,  vSd-je-ti'shCin.  n.  a.  [from 
vegeto,  Lat.] 

1.  The  power  of  producing  the  growth 
of  plants. 

The  exterior  surface  consisted  of  a  terrestrial 
matter  proper  for  the  nourishment  of  plants  being 
little  entangled  with  mere  mineral  matter,  that  was 
unfit  for  vegetation.  Woodward. 

The  sun,  deep-darting  to  the  dark  retreat 
Of  vegetation  sets  the  streaming  power 
At  large.  Thmto*. 

Love  warbles  through  the  vocal  groves, 
And  vegetation  paints  the  plain.  ^nonynwvt. 

2.  The  power  of  growth  without  sensation. 

Plants,  though  beneath  the  excellency  of  crea- 
tures endued  with  sense,  yet  exceed  them  in  the 
faculty  of  vegetation  and  of  fertility.  Honker. 

These  pulsations  I  attribute  to  a  plastick  nature, 
or  vital  principle,  as  the  vegetation  of  plants  must 
also  be.  f^' 

Ve'getative,  v^d'j6-ti-t!v.»i2  adj.  [yege' 
I     taCff,  Fr.  from  vegetate.] 
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\.  Having  the  quality  of  growing  with- 
out life. 

Creatures  vtgticAvot  and  growing  have  their  seeds 
in  themselves.  Raleigh. 

2.  Having  the  power  to   produce  growth 
in  plants. 

The  nature  of  plants  doth  consist  in  having  a 
vegetative  soul,  by  which  they  receive  nourishment 
and  growth  and  are  enabled  to  multiply  their  kind. 

fVilkins. 
Homer  makes  deities  of  the  vegetative  faculties 
and  virtues  of  the  tield.  Broome. 

Ve'getativeness,  v^d'j6-ta-tiv-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  vegetative.']  The  quality  of  pro- 
ducing growth. 
VEGE'TEjV^-j^te'.  adj.  [yegetusy  Latin.] 
Vigorous;  active;  sprightly. 

The  soul  was  vegete,  quick  and  lively;  full  of  the 
youthfulness  and  spriteliness  of  youth.  South. 

The  faculties  in  age  must  be  less  vegete  and  nim- 
ble than  in  youth.     "  Wallis. 
VE'GETIVK,  vWj6-tiv.  adj.  [from  ve- 
geto,  Latin.]  Vegetable;  having  the  na- 
ture of  plants. 

Nor  rent  off,  but  cut  off  ripe  bean  with  a  knife, 
For  hindering  staike  of  hir  vegetive  life.        Tusser. 
Ve'getive,  vSd'j6-tiv.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] A  vegetable. 

Hence  vegetives  receive  their  fragrant  birth, 
And  clothe  the  naked  bosom  of  the  earth.    Sandys. 

The  tree  still  pauted  iu  th'  unfinish'd  part. 
Not  wholly  vegetive;  and  heav'd  her  heart.  Dryden 
Ve'hemenoE;  v6'h^-m^iise.   }    n.  s.  [ye- 
Ve'hemency,  v6'h^-m^n-s6.  5     hementia^ 
Ldtin.j 

1.  Violence;  force. 

Universal  hubbub  wild, 
Of  stunning  sounds  and  voices  all  confus'd, 
Assaults  his  ear  with  loudest  vehemence.      Milton. 

2,  Ardour;  mental  violence;  fervour. 

Think  ye  are  men ;  deem  it  not  impossible  for  you 
to  err:  sift  impartially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it 
be  force  of  reason,  or  ue/temejicj/of  aiiection,  which 
hath  bred,  and  still  doth  feed  these  opinions  in  you. 

Hooker. 
The  best  persuasions 
Fail  not  to  use;  and  witli  what  vehemency 
Th'  occasion  shall  instruct  you.  Shakspeare. 

Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemence  of  your  af- 
fection, that  1  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy? 

Shakspeare. 

The  extremity  of  the  condition  produced  some 
earnestness,  and  vehemency  of  expression  more  than 
ordinary.  Clarendon. 

This  pure  cause  would  kindle  ray  rapt  spirits 
To  suoh  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence, 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 

He  hurries  on  his  action  with  variety  of  events, 
and  ends  it  in  less  compass  than  two  montbs.  This 
vehem,ence  of  his  is  most  suitable  to  my  temper. 

Dryden. 

Marcus  is  over-warm;  his  fond  complaints 
Have  so  much  earnestness  and  pasdon  in  them, 
I  hear  him  with  a  secret  kind  of  horror. 
And  tremble  at  his  vehemence  of  temper.    Addison. 

VE'HEMENT,  v6'h^-m^at.  adj.  \yehe. 
merit.,  French;  vehemensy  Latin.] 

1.  Violent;  forcible. 

A  strong  imagination  hath  more  force  upon  tight 
and  subtile  motions,  than  upon  motions  vehement  or 
ponderous.  Bacon. 

Gold  will  endure  a  vehement  fire  for  a  long  time, 
without  any  change.  Grew. 

2.  Ardent;  eager;  fervent. 

By  their  vehement  instigation. 
In  this  just  suit  come  I  to  move  your  grace.  Shaksp 

I  find 
In  all  things  else  delight  indeed;  but  such 
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As,  usM  or  not,  works  io  the  mind  no  change, 
Nor  vehement  desire.  MiUon. 

Ve'hemently,  v6'hi-mSnt-16.  ccfx'.  [from 
vehement.] 

1.  Forcibly. 

2.  Pathetically;  urgently. 

The  christian  religion  inculcates  kindness  more 

vehemently,  and  forbids  malice   and  hatred  more 

strictly,  than  any  religion  did  before.        Tillotson. 

Ve'hicle,  vi'h^-kl.^"  n.  s.  [yehiculum, 

Latin.] 

1.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  carried. 

Evil  spirits  might  very  properly  appear  in  vehi- 
cles  of  flame,  to  terrify  and  surprise.  ^iddison. 

2.  That  part  of  a  medicine  wiiich  serves  to 
make  the  principal  ingredient  potable. 

That  the  meat  descends  by  one  passage ;  the  drink, 
or  moistening  vehicle,  by  another,  is  a  popular  tenet. 

Brown. 

3.  That  by  means  of  which  any  thing  is 
conveyed. 

The  gaiety  of  a  diverting  word  serves  as  a  vehicle 
to  convey  the  force  and  meaning  of  a  thing.  VEstr. 
To  Veil,  vile.^*^  v.  n.  [yelo,  Latin.]  See 
Vail. 

1 .  To  cover  with  a  veil,  or  any  thing  which 
conceals  the  face. 

Her  face  was  veiled;  yet,  to  my  fancied  sight. 
Love,  sweetness,  goodness  in  her  person  shin'd. 

Milton. 

It  became  the  Jewish  fashion,  when  they  went  to 
pray,  to  veil  their  heads  and  faces.  Boyle. 

2.  To  cover;  to  invest. 

I  descry, 
From  yonder  blazing  cloud  that  veils  the  hill, 
Oue  of  the  heav'nly  host.  Milton. 

3.  To  hide;  to  conceal. 

Of  darkness  visible  so  much  be  lent, 
As  half  to  shew,  half  w«i/  the  deep  intent.      Pope. 

Veil,  vale.  n.  s.  ^velum,  Latin.] 

1 .  A  cover  to  conceal  the  face. 

To  feed  his  fiery  lustful  eye, 
He  snatch'd  the  veil  that  hung  her  face  before. 

Spenser. 
The  Paphian  queen  from  that  fierce  battle  borne. 
With  gored  hand,  and  veil  so  rudely  torn, 
Like  terror  did  among  the  immortals  breed.  Waller, 

The  famous  painter  could  allow  no  place 
For  private  son'ow  m  a  prince's  face; 
Yet,  that  his  piece  might  not  exceed  belief. 
He  cast  a  veil  upon  supposed  grief.  Waller. 

As  veils  transparent  cover,  but  not  hide, 
Such  metaphors  appear  when  right  appiy'd. 
When  through  the  phrase  we  plainly  see  the  sense. 
Truth  with  such  obvious  meanings  will  dispense 

Granville. 
She  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  iu  her  veil,  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame. 

Pope. 

2.  A  cover;  a  disguise. 

1  wtH  |)luck  the  borrowed  veil  of  modesty  from 
the  so  seeming  Mrs.  Page;  divulge  Page  himself  for 
a  secure  and  wilful  Acteon.  Shakspeare. 

Knock  on  my  heart;  for  thou  hast  skill  to  find 
If  it  sound  solid,  or  be  fill'd  with  wind; 
And  thro'  the  veil  of  words  thou  view'st  the  naked 
mind.  Dryden. 

The  ill-natured  man  exposes  those  failings  in  hu- 
man nature,  which  the  other  would  cast  a  veil  over. 

tSddison . 
VEIN,  \kne.^*9n.  s.  [yeine,  French;  -pena, 

Latin.] 
! .  The  veins  are  only  a  continuation  of 
the  extreme  capillary  arteries  reflected 
back  again  towards  the  heart,  and  unit- 
ing their  channels  as  they  approach  it, 
till  at  last  they  all  form  three  large 
veins;  the  cava  descendens,  whichhrings 
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the  blood  back  from  all  the  parts  above 
the  heart;  the  cava  ascendens,  which 
brings  the  blood  from  all  the  parts  be- 
low the  heart;  and  thefiorta,  which  car- 
ries the  blood  to  the  liver.  The  coats  of 
the  veins  are  the  same  with  those  of  the 
arteries,  only  the  muscular  coat  is  as 
thin  in  all  the  veins  as  it  is  in  the  capil- 
lary arteries;  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
against  the  sides  of  the  veins  being  less 
than  that  against  the  sides  of  the  arte- 
ries. In  the  veins  there  is  no  pulse,  be- 
cause the  blood  is  thrown  into  them 
with  a  continued  stream,  and  because 
it  moves  irom  a  narrow  channel  to  a 
wider.  The  capillary  veins  unite  with 
one  another,  as  the  capillaiy  arteries. 
In  all  the  veins  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon,  excepting  those  of  the  uterus 
and  of  the  porta,  are  small  membranes 
or  valves;  like  so  many  half  thimbles 
stuck  to  the  side  of  the  veins,  with  their 
mouths  towards  the  heart.  In  the  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  towards  the  heart,  they 
are  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  the  veins; 
but  if  blood  should  fall  back,  it  must  fill 
the  valves;  and  they  being  distended, 
stop  up  the  channel,  so  that  no  blood 
can  repass  them.  Quincy, 

When  1  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  freely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins,  I  was  a  gentleman.     Shakspeart. 

Horror  chill 
Ran  through  his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd. 

Milton. 

2.  Hollow;  cavity. 

Found  where  casual  fire 
Had  wasted  woods,  on  mountain,  or  in  vale, 
Down  to  the  veins  of  earth.  MiltoH. 

Let  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free  from  reins,  and 
their  sides  be  accurately  plane,  and  well  polished, 
without  those  numberless  waves  or  curls,  which 
usually  arise  from  sand-holes.  J^ewton. 

3.  Course  of  metal  in  the  mine. 

There  is  a  vein  for  the  silver.  Job. 

Part  hidden  veins  digg'd  up,  nor  bath  this  earth 
Entrails  unlike,  of  mineral  and  stone.  Milton. 

It  is  in  D>en  as  in  soils,  where  sometimes  there  is 
a  vein  of  gold,  which  the  owner  knows  not  of.  Swift. 

4.  Tendency  or  turn  of  the  mind  or  genius. 

Invoke  the  muses,  and  improve  my  vein.  Waller. 
We  ought  to  attempt  no  more  than  what  is  in  the 
compass  of  our  genius,  and  according  to  our  vein. 

Dryden. 

5.  Favourable  moment;  time  when  any  in- 
clination is  predominant. 

Artizans  have  not  only  their  growths  and  perfec- 
tions, but  likewise  their  veins  and  times.     Wotton. 

6.  Humour;  temper. 

I  put  your  grace  in  mind 
Of  what  you  promis'd  mo. 

— I  am  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day.     Shakspeare. 

Certainly  he  that  hath  a  satyrical  vein,  as  he 

maketh  others  afraid  of  his  wit,  so  he  bad  need  to 

be  afraid  of  others.  Bacon. 

They  among  themselves  in  pleasant  rein 
Stood  scoffing.  Milton. 

Speak'st  thou  in  earnest  or  in  jesting  vein? 

Dryden. 
The  currier  struck  the  usurer  upon  the  right  vein. 

L'Estrange. 

7.  Continued  disposition. 

The  vein  I  have  bad  of  running  into  speculations 
of  this  kind,  upon  a  greater  scene  of  trade,  has  cost 
me  this  present  service.  Temple. 

8.  Current;  continued  production. 
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He  can  open  a  vein  of  (rue  and  noble  thinking. 

Swift. 

9.  Strain;  quality. 

My  usual  rein.  Oldham. 

10.  Streak;  variegation:  as,  the  veins  of 
the  marble. 

Vk'ined,  vin'd.'»^>     adj.   [yeineux,   Fr. 

Ve'iny,  vi'ni.         5     ^''°"^  ■vein.~\ 

1.  Full  of  veins. 

3.  Streaked;  variegated. 

The  root  of  an  old  white  thorn  will  make  very 
fine  boxes  and  combs,  and  many  of  them  are  very 
finely  reined.  Mortimer. 

Eifulgent,  hence  the  vdny  marble  shines. 

Thomson. 
Velle'ity,  v^l-16'e-te.  n.  s.  [velleKe,  Fr. 
velleitas,  from  velle,  Latin.] 

Velleity  is  the  school-term  used   to  signify  the 

lowest  degree  of  desire.  Locke. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 

of  it;  but  it  is  that  which  is  called  by  the  schools  an 

imperfect  vHleity,  and  imports  no  more  than  an  idle, 

unoperative,  complacency  in,  and  desire  of  the  end, 

without  any  consideration  of  the  means.        South. 

lo  VE'LLICATE,  v^l'16-kite.  -u.a.  {yd- 

lico^  Latin.]  To  twitch;  to  pluck;  to  act 

by  stimulation. 

Those  smells  are  all  strong,  and  do  pull  and  vel- 
licate  the  sense.  Bacon. 

Convulsions  arising  from  something  veUicating  a 
nerve  in  its  extremity,  are  not  very  dangerous. 

Jirbvthnot, 
Vellica'tion,  v^l-16-ki'shiin.  n.  s.  [yelli- 
catio,  Latin.]    Twitching;  stimulation. 

All  purgers  bare  a  kind  of  twitching  and  vellica- 
tion,  besides  the  griping,  which  cometh  of  wind. 

Bacon. 

There  must  be  a  particular  motion  and  vellication 

imprest  upon  the  nerves,  else  the  sensation  of  heat 

will  not  be  produced.  Watts. 


Left  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends; 

'lis right,  quotU  he:  thus  misery  doth  part 

The  flux  of  company.  Shakspeare. 

Such  blessings  nature  pours, 
O'er-stock'd  mankind  enjoy  but  half  her  stores; 
In  distant  wilds  by  human  eyes  unseen, 
She  rears  her  flow'rs,  and  spreads  her  velvet  green. 

Young. 

To  Ve'lvet,  v^l'vit.  -v.  72.  To  paint  velvet. 

Verditure,  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arable  water, 

is  the  palest  green  that  is,  but  good  to  velvet  upon 

black  in  any  drapery.  Peacham. 

Ve'lure,   v6-lure'.   n.  s.   [yeloursy  Fr.J 

Velvet.  An  old  word. 

His  horse  with  one  girt,  six  times  pieced,  and  a 
woman's  crupper  of  velure,  pieced  with  packthread. 

Shakspeare. 

VE'NAI,,  ve'nal.8^  adj.  [venal,  French; 
venalis,  Lat  ] 

1.  Mercenary;  prostitute. 

This  verse  be  thine,  my  friend,  nor  thou  refuse 
This,  from  no  venal,  or  ungrateful  muse.        Pope. 

2.  [from  vein.']  Contained  in  the  veins.  A 
technical  word. 

It  is  unreasonable  to  affirm,  that  the  cool  venal 
blood  should  be  heated  so  high  in  the  interval  of  two 
pulses.  R*y. 

Vena'lity,  v6-nal'e-t6.  n.  s.  [yenalite,  Fr. 
from  venal.']    Mercenariness;  prostitu- 
tion. 
Vena'tick,  v^-nSt'ik^^oB   adj.  [yenaticus, 

Lat.]  Used  in  hunting. 
Vena'tion,    v^-ni'shfin.    n.    s.    \yenatio, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  practice  of  hunting. 

The  manner  of  their  venatioiii  we  shall  find  to  be 
otherwise  than  by  sawing  away  of  trees.      Brown. 

To  VEND,  vSnd.   v.  a.  [yendre,  French; 
vendo,  Lat.]  To  sell;  to  offer  to  sale. 

He  had  a  great  parcel  of  glasses  packed  up, 
which  not  having  the  occasion  he  expected  to  vend. 


Ve'llum,  vdl'liim.   n.    s.    [yelin,  French;'    and  make  use  of,  lay  by  him.  Boyle- 

velamen,  Latin,  rather  vitulinum,  low  IVende'e,  v6n-d6^'.  n.  s.  [from -yerarf.]  One 


Latin.]    The  skin  of  a  calf  dressed  for 
the  writer. 

The  skull  was  veiy  thin,  yielding  to  the  least 
pressure  of  my  finger,  as  a  piece  of  vellum. 

Wiseman. 

Velo'city,  v6-16s'^-t^.  n.  s.  [yelocite,  Fr. 
velucitas,  Lat.]  Speed;  swiftness;  quick 
motion. 

Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been 
greater  or  less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  dis- 
tances from  the  sun;  or  had  their  distances  from  the 
sun,  or  the  quantity  of  the  sun's  matter,  and  conse- 
quently his  attractive  power,  been  greater  or  less 
than  they  are  now,  with  the  same  velocities;  they 
would  not  have  revolved  in  concentric  circles,  but 
moved  in  hyperbolas,  or  parabolas,  or  in  ellipses, 
very  eccentric.  Bentley. 

Ve'lvet,  vdl'vit-^^  n.  s.  [yeluto,  Italian; 
villus,  Latin;  velours,  Fr.]  Silk  with  a 
short  fur  or  pile  upon  it. 

Clad  in  white  velvet  all  their  troop  they  led, 
With  each  an  oaken  chaplet  on  his  head.  Dryden. 
The  different  ranging  the  superficial  parts  of  bo- 
dies, as  of  velvet,  watered  silk,  we  think  probably  is 
nothing  but  the  different  refraction  of  their  insensi- 
ble parts.  ^^*«- 

Ve'lvet,  v^l'vit.  adj. 

1.  Made  of  velvet. 

This  was  moulded  on  a  porringer, 
A  velvet  dish.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Soft;  delicate. 

Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  passage  find.  Shakspeare. 

Poor  deer,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Then  being  alone, 


to  whom  any  thing  is  sold. 

If  a  vicar  sows  his  glebe,  or  if  he  sells  his  com, 
and  the  vendee  cuts  it,  be  must  pay  the  tithes  to  the 
parson.  -^yliffe. 

Ve'nder,  vSnd'6r.58  n.  s.  [vendeur,  Fr. 
from  vend.]  A  seller. 

Where  the  consumption  of  commodity  is,  the 
venders  seat  themselves.  Graunt. 

Those  make  the  most  noise  who  have  the  least  to 
sell,  which  is  very  observable  in  the  tenders  of  card- 
matches,  .iddison. 

VE'NDIBLE,  v^nd'd-bl.*°6  adj.  [yendi- 
bilis,  Lat.]  Saleable;  marketable. 

Silence  only  is  commendable 
In  a  neat's  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

Shakspeare. 
This  so  profitable  and  vendible  a  merchandize 
riseth  not   to  a  proportionable  enhancement  with 
other  less  beneficial  commodities.  Carew. 

The  ignorant  mine-man,  aiming  only  at  the  ob- 
taining a  quantity  of  such  a  metal  as  may  be  vendi 
ble  under  such  a  determinate  name,  has  neither  the 
design  nor  skill  to  make  nice  separations  of  the  he- 
terogeneous bodies.  Boyle. 

Ve'xdibleness,  vdnd'd-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
vendible.]   The  state  of  being  saleable. 

Ve'ndibly,  vdnd'd-bl6.  adv.  [from  ven- 
dible.] In  a  saleable  manner. 

Vendita'tion,  v^n-dd-ti'shiin.  n.  s.  \^ven- 
ditatio,  from  vendito,  Lat.]  Boastful 
display.  ^ 

Some,  by  a  cunning  protestation  against  all  read- 
ing, and  venditation  of  their  own  naturals,  think  to 
divert  the  sagacity  of  their  readers  from  themselves, 
and  cool  the  scent   of  their  own  fox-like  thefts; 


when  yet  they  are  so  rank  as  a  man  may  find  whole 
pages  together  usurped  trum  one  author.  B.  Jonson. 
Vendi'tion,  vtn-disli'ilii.  n.s.  [v«*«rfj7»on, 
Frencli;  venditio,  Lat.]  Sale;  the  act  of 
selling. 
To  Vene'er,  v^-n6dr'.  v.  a.  [among  cabi- 
net makers]  To  make  a  kind  of  mar- 
quetry or  inlaid  work,  whereby  several 
thin  slices  of  fine  woods  of  different  sorts 
are  fastened  or  glued  on  a  ground  of 
some  common  wood.  Bailey. 

Ve'nefice,  ven'^-fis.^*-  n,  s.  [yenrjicium, 

Lat.]  The  practice  of  poisoning. 
Venefi'cial,   v^n-6-fish'al.    adj.    [from 
ventjicium,  Lat.J  Acting  by  poison;  be- 
witching. 

The  magical  virtues  of  misselto,  and  conceived 
efficacy  unto  venefidal  intentions,  seemeth  a  pagan 
relique  derived  from  the  ancient  druides.  firoton. 
Venefi'oiously,  v^n-^-fish'As-li.  adv. 
[from  venejicium,  Lat.]  By  poison  or 
w^itchcraft. 

Lest  witches  should  draw  or  prick  their  names 
therein,  and  vencficiously  mischief  their  persons, 
they  broke  the  shell.  Broion. 

Ve'nemous,  v^n'ilm-ias.  adj.  [from  venin, 
Fr.]  Poisonous.  Commonly,  though  not 
better,  venomous. 

The  barbarians  saw  the  venemov^  beast  hang  on 

his  hand.  ^cts. 

To    VE'NENATE,   v^n't-nitc-'oa   ^,  a. 

[yeneno,  Lat.]  To  poison;  to  infect  with 

poison. 

These  miasms  entering  the  body,  are  not  so  ener- 
gic  as  to  venenate  the  entire  mass  of  blood  in  an  in- 
stant. Harvey, 
By  giving  this  in  fevers  after  calcination,  where- 
by the  venenate  parts  are  carried  off.  Woodward. 
Venena'tion,  v6n-6-ni'shun.  n.  *.  [from 
venenate.]  Poison;  venom. 

This  venenation  shoots  from  the  eye;  and  this  way 

a  basilisk  may  inipoison.  Brown. 

Vene'ne,  v6-n6ne'.  ')    adj.  [yene- 

Veneno'se,  v^n-d-n6se'.**7  ^      neux,  Fr. 

from  venenum,  Lat.]    Poisonous;  vene- 

mous. 

Diy  air  opens  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  disincar- 
cerate venene  bodies,  or  to  attract  or  evacate  them 
hence .  Harvey. 

Malphigi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which  be 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tumours 
of  plants,  demonstrates  that  all  such  tumours  where 
any  insects  are  found,  are  raised  up  by  some  vene- 
nose  liquor,  which,  together  with  their  eggs,  such 
insects  shed  upon  the  leaves.  Ray. 

VE'NERABLE,  v^n'^r-S-bl.««  "«  adj. 
[yenerable,  Fr.  vencrabilis,  Lat.]  To  be 
regarded  with  awe;  to  be  treated  with 
reverence. 

As  by  the  ministry  of  saints,  it  pleased  God  there 
to  shew  some  rare  effect  of  his  power;  or  in  regard 
of  death,  which  those  saints  have  suffered  for  the 
testimony  of  Jesus  Christ,  did  thereby  make  the 
places  where  they  died  venerable.  Hooker. 

To  make  the  passage  easy,  safe,  and  plain. 
That  leads  us  to  this  venei able  wall.  Fairfax. 

Ye  lamps  of  heav'n!  he  said,  and  lifted  high 
His  hands,  now  free;  thou  venerable  sky! 
Inviolable  powVs,  ador'd  with  dread, 
Be  all  of  you  adjur'd.  Dryden. 

Ve'nerably,  vdn'^r-a-bl6.  adv.  [from 
venerable.]  In  a  manner  that  excites 
reverence. 

The  Palatine,  proud  Rome's  imperial  seat, 
An  awful  pile!  stands  venerably  great: 
Thither  the  kingdoms  and  the  nations  come.  .^ddis. 
To  Ve'nerate,  v^n'^r-ite.  v.  a.  \yenerer 
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Fr.  veneror^  Latin.]    To  reverence;  to 
treat  with  veneration;  to  regard  with 

awe. 

When  baseness  is  exalted,  do  not  bate 
The  place  its  honour  for  the  person's  sake: 
The  shrine  is  that  which  thou  dost  ventrate, 
And  not  the  beast  that  bears  iton  its  back.  Herbert. 

The  lords  and  ladies  here  approaching  paid 
Their  homage,  with  a  low  obeisance  made. 
And  seem'd  to  venerate  the  sacred  shade.    Dryden. 

A  good  clergyman  must  love  and  venerate  the 
gospel  that  he  teaches,  and  prefer  it  to  all  other 
learning.  Clarissa. 

Even  the  peasant  dares  these  rights  to  scan. 
And  learn  to  venerate  himself  as  man.     Goldsmith. 
-Venera'tion,  v^n-^r-4'shiln.  n.  s.  [vene- 
ration^ Fr.  veneratio,  Lat.]    Reverend 
regard;  awful  respect. 

Theology  is  the  comprehension  of  all  other  know- 
ledge, directed  to  its  true  end,  i.  e.  the  honour  and 
veneration  of  the  Creator,  and  the  happiness  of 
mankind.  Locke. 

We  find  a  secret  awe  and  veruration  for  one  who 

moves  above  us  in  a  regular  and  illustrious  course 

of  virtue.  Mdison. 

Veneka'tor,   v^n'er-a-t6r.«2i  „,  5.  [from 

venerate.']  Reverencer. 

If  the  state  of  things,  as  they  now  appear,  involve 
a  repugnancy  to  an  eternal  existence,  the  argu- 
ments must  be  conclusive  to  those  great  priests  and 
venerators  of  nature.  Hale. 

Vene'real,  v6-ne'r^-dl.    adj.   [yenereus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Relating  to  love. 

These  are  no  venereal  signs; 
Vengeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand. 

Shakspeare. 

Then  swoln  with  pride,  into  the  snare  1  fell, 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks,  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure  and  voluptuous  life,  Milton. 

They  are  averse  to  venereal  pleasure.     Addison. 

Venereal  distempers  confirmed  by  frequent  re- 
lapses, where  the  transient  satisfaction  is  overba- 
lanced by  a  sad  variety  of  tragical  suffering  that  at- 
tend it,  often  produce  a  downright  consumption  of 
the  lungs.  Blackmore. 

2.  Consisting  of  copper,  called   Venus  by 
chymists. 

Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated 

soever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 

will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.  Boyle. 

Vene'reous,  v6-n6're-us.  adj.  [from  ve- 

nery.~\  Libidinous;  lustful. 

The  male  is  lesser  than  the  female,  and  veiy 
venerous.  Derham. 

VE'NERY,     v^n'^r-^.***   n.    s.   [yenerie^ 
from  vener^  Fr.] 

1.  The  sport  of  hunting. 

To  the  woods  she  goes  to  serve  her  turn, 
And  seek  her  spouse,  that  from  her  still  does  fly, 
And  follows  other  game  and  venery.  Spenser. 

Describing  beasts  of  venery,  and  fishes,  he  hath 
sparingly  inserted  the  vulgar  conditions  thereof. 

Brown. 

The  Norman  demolished  many  churches  and 
chapels  in  New  Forest,  to  make  it  fitter  for  his 
pleasure  and  venery.  Howel. 

2.  [from  Venus.]  The  pleasures  of  the  bed. 

Contentment,  without  the  pleasure  of  lawful  ve- 
nery, is  continence;  of  unlawful,  chastity.  Greic. 
Venese'ction,  v6-nd-s^k'shun.  n.  s.  [vena 
and  sectio^  Lat.]  Blood-letting;  the  act 
of  opening  a  vein;  phlebotomy. 

If  the  inflammation  be  sudden,  after  evacuation 

by  lenient  purgatives,  or  a  clyster  and  venesection, 

have  recourse  to  anodynes.  Wiseman. 

Ve'ney,  ve'i)^.  n.  s.  [venez,  Fr.]  A  bout; 

a  turn  at  fencing. 

I  bruisM  my  sUin  with  playing  at  sword  and  dag- 
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ger,  three  veneys  for  a  dish  of  stewed  prunes. 

Shakspeare. 
To  VENGE,  v^nje.  v.  a.  [venger,  Fr.] 
To  avenge;  to  punish. 
You  are  above, 
You  justices,  that  these  our  nether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  reng-e.  Shakspeare. 

Ve'ngeadle,  v^nje'a-bl.  adj.  [from 
venge.]  Revengeful;  malicious. 

A  thrillant  dart  he  threw. 
Headed  with  ire  and  vengeable  despite.      Spenser 
VE'NGEANCE,  v^n'janse.2**  n.  s.  [ven- 
geance, Fr.] 
1.  Punishment;  penal  retribution;  avenge- 
ment. 

The  right  conceit  which  they  had,  that  to  perjury 
vengeance  is  due,  was  not  without  good  effect  as 
touching  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths.  Hooker. 

All  the  stor'd  vengeances  of  heav'n  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top!  Shakspeare. 

The  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeonce  on  the  head  of  Richard. 

Sliakspeare. 
Let  me  see  thy  vengeance  on  them.       Jeremiah. 
Resolutions  of  future  reforming  do  not  always  sa- 
tisfy thy  justice,  nor  prevent  thy  vengeance  for  for- 
mer miscarriages.  A'iTig-  Charles. 

Jove's  and  Latona's  son  his  wrath  express'd. 
In  vengeance  of  his  violated  priest.  Dryden. 

The  chorus  interceded  with  heaven  for  the  inno- 
cent, and  implored  its  vengeance  on  the  criminal. 

Spectator. 
Round  him  a  crowd  of  threat'ning  furies  stands. 
With  instruments  of  vengeance  in  their  hands. 

Harte. 
.  It  is  used  in  familiar  language.  To  do 
with  a  vengeance,  is  to  do  with  vehe- 
mence. This  phrase  was  formerly  so- 
lemn and  dignified;  what  a  vengeance, 
emphatically  what? 

Till  the  day  appear,  of  respiration  to  the  just. 

And  vengeance  to  the  wicked.  Milton. 

Wlien  the  same  king  adventured  to  murmur,  the 

people  could  threaten  to  teach  him  his  duty  with  a 

vengeance.  Raleigh. 

Asmodeus  the  fishy  fume 
Drove,  though  enamour'd,  from  the  spouse 
Of  Tobit's  son,  and  with  a  vengeance  sent 
From  Meda's  post  to  Egypt,  there  fast  bound. 

Milton. 
But  what  a  vengeance  makes  thee  fly 
From  me  too,  as  thine  enemy.'  Hudibras. 

Ve'ngeful,  venje'ful.  adj.  [from  ven- 
geance and  fuU.~\  Vindictive;  revenge- 
ful; retributive. 

Doubt  not  but  God 
Hath  wiselier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

Dissembling  for  her  sake  his  rising  cares, 
And  with  wise  silence  pond'ring  vengeful  wars. 

Prior. 
Ve'niable,  v6'n6-a-bl.>  adj.  [veniel,  Fr. 
Ve'nial,  v6'n6-al.^8       ^  from -yenic, Lat.] 

1.  Pardonable;  susceptible  of  pardon;  ex- 
cusable. 

If  they  do  nothing  'tis  a  venial  slip.    Shakspeare. 

More  veniable  is  a  dependence  upon  potable  gold, 
whereof  Paracelsus,  who  died  himself  at  forty-seven, 
gloried  that  he  could  make  other  men  immortal. 

Brown. 

What  horrour  will  invade  the  mind, 
When  the  strict  judge,  who  would  be  kind, 
Shall  have  kw  venial  faults  to  find!      Roscommon. 

While  good  men  are  employed  in  extirpating 
mortal  sins,  I  should  rally  the  world  out  of  indecen- 
cies and  venial  transgressions.  Addison. 

2.  Permitted;  allowed. 

No  more  of  talk  where  God,  or  angel-guest, 
With  man,  as  with  his  friend,  familiar  us'd 
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To  sit  indulgent,  and  with  him  partake 
Rural  repast;  permitting  him  the  while 
Venial  discourse  unblam'd.  Milian. 

Ve'nialness,  v6'nd-al-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  ve- 
nial.] State  of  being  excusable. 
Ve'nison,  v^n'z'n,  or  v^n'6-z'n.  n.  s.  [ve- 
naison,  Fr.]  Game;  beast  of  chase;  the 
flesh  of  deer.  Chafiman  writes  it  as  it 
is  spoken,  venzon. 

Shall  we  kill  us  venison') 
And  yet  it  irks  me  the  poor  dappled  fools 
Shou'd  have  their  round  haunches  gor'd.     Shaksp. 
We  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner.    Shaksp. 
To  our  venzon''s  store 
We  added  wine,  till  we  could  wish  no  more. 

Chapman. 

In  the  records  of  Ireland,  no  mention  is  made  of 

any  park,  tho'  there  be  vert  and  venison  within  this 

land.  Davies* 

He  for  the  feast  prepar'd, 
In  equal  portions  with  the  venison  shar'd.  Ih-yden. 
VE'NOM,  vdn'ilm.166  „,  ^,  [-venin,  Fr.] 
Poison. 

Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  born  in  them 
The  fatal  balls  of  murthering  basilisks: 
The  venom  of  such  looks  we  fairly  hope 
Have  lost  their  quality.  Shakspeare. 

Beware  of  yonder  dog; 
Look,  when  he  fawns,  he  bites;  and,  when  he  bites, 
His  venom  tooth  will  rankle  to  the  death.    Shaksp. 

Like  some  tall  tree,  the  monster  of  the  wood, 
O'ershading  all  that  under  him  would  grow. 
He  sheds  his  venom  on  the  plants  below.    Dryden. 
To  Ve'nom,  v^n'um.  v.  a.  To  infect  with 

venom;  to  poison;  to  envenom. 
VE'NOMouSjvSn'ilm-fts.  cc(/.  [from  venom.] 
Poisonous. 

Thy  tears  are  salter  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thy  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

Malignant;  mischievous. 
A  posterity  not  unlike  their  majority  of  mischiev- 
ous progenitors;  a  venomous  and  destructive  progeny. 

Brown. 
This  falsity  was  broached  by  Cochleus,  a  venmn' 
ous  writer;  one  careless  of  truth  or  falsehood. 

Addison, 
Ve'nomously,  v^n'ilm-tis-16.  adv.  [from 
venomous.]  Poisonously;  mischievous- 
ly; malignantly. 

His  unkinduess, 
That  stripp'd  her  from  his  benediction,  turn'd  her 

To  foreign  casualties; these  things  sting  him 

So  venomously,  that  burning  shame  detains  him 
From  his  Cordelia.  Shaksp. 

His  praise  of  foes  is  venomously  nice; 
So  touch'd,  it  turns  a  virtue  to  a  vice.        Dryden. 

Ve'nomovsness,  v^n'i\m-ils-nds.  7z.  s.  [from 

venomous.]  Poisonousness;  malignity. 
VENT,  vdnt.  n.  s.  [fente,  Fr.] 

1.  A  small  aperture;  a  hole;  a  spiracle; 
passage  at  which  any  thing  is  let  out. 

On  her  breast 
There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown; 
The  like  is  on  her  arm.  Shaksp. 

They  at  once  their  reeds 
Put  forth,  and  to  a  narrow  vent  apply'd 
With  nicest  touch.  Milton. 

Have  near  the  bung-hole  a  little  vent-hole  stopped 
with  a  spile.  Mortimer. 

Scarce  any  countries  that  are  much   annoyed 

with  earthquakes,  that  have  not  1  ne  of  these  fiery 

vents,  disgorging  that  fiie  whereby  it  gains  an  exit. 

,  .  ,    ,  Woodward. 

To  draw  any  drink,  be  not  at  the  trouble  of  open- 
ing a  vent;  or,  if  you  take  out  the  vent,  stay  not  to 
put  it  in.  Swift 

Full  o'er  their  heads  the  swelling  bag  he  rent  ' 
And  all  the  furies  issued  at  the  vent.  pLfe 

2 .  Passage  out  of  secrecy  to  publick  notice. 
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It  failed  by  late  settiDg-out,  and  some  contrariety 
of  weatber,  whereby  the  particular  design  took  vent 
beforehand.  H'oUon. 

3.  Tlie  act  of  opening. 

The  farmer's  cades  mature, 
Now  call  for  vtjit;  his  lands  exhaust,  permit 
T'  indulge  a-while.  Philips. 

4.  Emission;  passage. 

The  smother'd  fondness  burns  within  him; 
When  most  it  swells  and  labours  for  a  vent. 
The  sense  of  honour,  and  desire  of  fame, 
Drive  the  big  passion  back  into  his  heart.  ,9ddison. 

5.  Discharge;  means  of  discharge. 

Had,  like  grief,  been  dew'd  in  tears, 
Without  the  vent  of  words.  Milton, 

Land-floods  are  a  great  improvement  of  land, 
where  a  vent  can  be  had.  Mortimer. 

S.  [yente,  Fr.  venditiOy  Lat.J  Sale. 

For  the  mart,  it  was  alledged  that  the  rent  for 
English  cloths  would  hereby  be  open  in  all  times  of 
war.  Hayward. 

By  this  war  there  is  no  vent  for  any  commodity 
but  of  wool.  Temple- 

He  drew  off  a  thousand  copies  of  a  ti-eatise,  which 
not  one  in  threescore  can  understand,  can  hardly 
exceed  the  vent  of  that  number.  Pope. 

To  Vent,  v^nt.  v.  a.  [verafer,  Fr.  from  the 
noiiH;  sventare,  Italian.] 

1.  To  let  out  at  a  small  aperture. 

2.  To  let  out;  to  give  way  to. 

Hunger  broke  stone  walls;  that  the  gods  send  not 
Corn  for  the  rich  men  only:  with  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings.  Shakspeare. 

When  men  are  young,  and  have  little  else  to  do, 
they  might  vent  the  overflowings  of  their  fancy  that 
way.  DenJiam 

Lab'ring  still,  with  endless  discontent, 
The  queen  of  heav'n  did  thus  her  fury  vent.  Dryden. 

3.  To  utter;  to  report. 

Had  it  been  vented  and  imposed  in  some  of  the 
most  learned  ages,  it  might  then,  with  some  pre- 
tence of  reason,  have  been  said  to  be  the  invention 
of  some  crafty  statesman.  Stephens. 

4i.  To  emit;  to  pour  out. 
Revoke  thy  doom. 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I'll  tell  thee  thou  dost  evil.  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  publish. 

Their  sectators  did  greatly  enrich  their  inven- 
tions, by  venting  the  stolen  treasures  of  divine  let- 
ters, altered  by  profane  additions,  and  disguised  by 
poetical  conversions  Raleigh. 

6.  To  sell;  to  let  go  to  sale. 

This  profitable  merchandize  not  rising  to  a  pro- 
portionable enhancement  with  other  less  beneficial 
commodities,  they  impute  to  the  owners  not  venting 
and  venturing  the  same.  Carew. 

Therefore  did  those  nations  vent  such  spice,  sweet 
gums  and  pearls,  as  their  own  countries  yielded. 

Raleigh. 

To  Vent,  v^nt.  v.  n.    To  snuff:  as,  he 

venteth  in  the  air.  Sfienser. 

Ve'ntail,  v^n'lale.  n.  s.  [from  vantail, 

Fr.J    That  pari  of  the  helmet  made  to 

lift  up.  Sfienser. 

VENTA'J^KA.,  v^n-tun'na.  n.  s.  [Span.] 

A  window. 

What  after  pass'd 
Was  far  from  the  vtnlanna,  where  1  sate; 
But  you  were  near,  and  can  the  truth  relate. 

Dryden. 

KJi'JVTER,  v^n'ti\r.98  „.  s.  [Latin.] 

\.  Any  cavity  of  the  body,  chiefly  applied 

to  the  head,  breast,  and  abdomen,  vkhich 

are   called    by   anatomists,   the   three 

venters. 
2.  Womb;  mother. 

^  has  issue  B  a  son,  and  C  a  daughter,  by  one 

ventei-;  and  D  a  son  by  another  venter.    If  B  f\xt- 


chases  in  fee,  and  dies  without  issue,  it  shall  de- 
sccnd  to  the  sister,  and  not  t*  the  brother  of  the 
half  blood.  Hale. 

Ve'ntiduct,  vdn'td-dilkt.  n.  s.  [yenius 
and  ductus,  Latin.]  A  passage  for  the 
wind. 

Having  been  informed  of  divers  ventidticts,  I  wish 

I  had  had  the  good  fortune,  when  I  was  at  Rome, 

to  take  nonce  of  these  organs.  Boyle. 

To  VE'NTlLATE,v^n't6-lite.t;.a.[x'cn- 

tilo,  Lat.j 

1.  To  fan  with  wind. 

In  close,  low,  and  dirty  alleys,  the  air  is  penn'd 
up,  and  obstructed  from  being  ventilated  by  the 
winds.  Harvey. 

Miners,  by  perflations  with  large  bellows,  letting 
down  tubes,  and  sinking  new  shafts,  give  free  pas- 
sage to  the  air,  which  ventilates  and  cools  the  mines. 

Woodward. 

2.  To  winnow;  to  fan. 

3.  To  examine;  to  discuss. 

Nor  is  the  right  of  the  party,  nor  the  judicial 
process  m  right  of  that  party,  so  far  perempted, 
but  that  the  same  may  be  begun  again,  and  ventil- 
lated  de  novo.  Jlyliffe. 

Ventila'tion,  v^n-ti-14'shfin.  n.  s.  [yen- 
tilatio,  Latin;  from  ventilate.'] 

1 .  The  act  of  fanning;  the  state  of  being 
fanned. 

The  soil,  worn  with  too  frequent  culture,  must 
lie  fallow,  till  it  has  recruited  Us  exhausted  salts, 
and  again  enriched  itself  by  the  ventilations  of  the 
air.  Mdison. 

2.  Vent;  Utterance.  Not  in  use. 

To  his  secretary  doctor  Mason,  whom  he  let  lie 
in  a  pallet  near  him,  for  natural  ventilation  of  his 
thoughts,  he  would  break  out  into  bitter  eruptions. 

IVotton. 

3.  Refrigeration. 

Procure  the  blood  a  free  course,  ventilation  and 
transpiration  by  suitable  and  ecphractic  purges. 

Harvey 

Ventila'tor,  vdn't^-la-tur.^2*  n.  s.  [from 
ventilate.']  An  instrument  contrived  by 
Dr.  Hale  to  supply  close  places  with 
fresh  air. 

Ve'ntricle,  ven'tr^-kl.*"^  n.  s.  [ycnlri- 
cule,  Fr.  ventriculusy  Lat.] 

1.  The  stomach. 

Whether  I  will  or  not,  while  I  live,  my  heart 
beats,  and  my  ventricle  digests  what  is  in  it    Hale. 

2.  Any  small  cavity  in  an  animal  body, 
particularly  those  of  the  heart. 

Know'st  thou  how  blood,  which  to  the  heart  doth 
flow, 
Doth  from  one  ventricle  to  the  other  go.'      Donne 

The  heart  being  a  muscular  part,  the  sides  are 
composed  of  two  orders  of  fibres  running  spirally 
from  base  to  top,  contvarily  one  to  the  other;  and 
so  l)emg  drawn  or  contracted,  constringe  the  ven- 
tricles, and  strongly  force  out  the  blood.  Ray 

The  mixture  of  blood  and  chyle,  after  its  circu- 
lation through  the  lungs,  being  brought  back  into 
the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  drove  asjain  by  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  through  the  whole  arterial 
system.  Jirbuthnot. 

VENTRi'LoquiST,  v^n-tril'16-kwist.  n.  s 
[yentrilogue,  French;  venter  and  loquor, 
Lat.]  One  who  speaks  in  such  a  manner 
as  that  the  sound  seems  to  issue  from 
his  belly. 

VE'NTURE,  v5n'tshure.*6i  n.  s.  [aven- 

ture,  French.] 
1.  A   hazard;  an  undertaking  of  chance 

and  danger. 

When  he  reads 

Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight, 


His  wonders  and  his  praises  do  contend 

W  hich  should  be  thine  or  his.  Shakrpeart. 

For  a  man  to  doubt  whether  there  be  any  hell, 
and  thereupon  to  live  so  as  if  absolutely  there  were 
none;  but  when  he  dies  to  finii  himself  confuted  in 
the  flames,  this  must  be  the  height  of  woe  and  dis- 
appointment, and  a  bitter  conviction  of  an  irrational 
venture  and  absurd  choice.  South, 

I,  in  this  venture,  double  gains  pursue. 
And  laid  out  all  my  stock  to  purchase  you.  Dryden. 

When  infinite  happiness  is  put  in  one  stale, 
against  infinite  misery  in  the  other;  if  the  worst  that 
comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best 
that  the  wicked  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right, 
who  can,  without  madness,  run  tlie  venture?  Locke, 

2.  Chance;  hap. 

The  king  resolved  with  all  speed  to  assail  the  re- 
bels, and  yet  with  that  providence  and  surety  as 
should  leave  little  to  venture  or  fortune.        Bacon. 

3.  The  thii^g  put  to  hazard;  a  stake. 

My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place.  Shakspeare 

On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  a-float: 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves. 
Or  lose  our  ventures.  Shakuf. 

Thrice  happy  you ,  that  look  as  from  tlie  shore. 
And  have  no  venture  in  the  wreck  to  see.    Daniel. 

4.  jit  a  Venture.  At  hazard;  without 
much  consideration;  without  any  thing 
more  than  the  hope  of  a  lucky  chance. 

You  have  made  but  an  estimate  of  those  lands  at 
a  venture,  so  as  it  should  be  hai'd  to  build  any  cer- 
tainty of  charge  upon  it.  Spenser. 

A  bargain  at  a  venture  made 
Between  two  partners  in  a  trade.  Hudibras. 

A  covetous  and  an  envious  man  joined  in  a  peti- 
tion to  Jupiter,  who  ordered  Apollo  to  tell  them 
that  their  desire  should  be  granted  at  a  venture. 

V  Estrange. 

Here  was  no  scampering  away  at  a  venture,  with- 
out fear  or  wit.  L^ Estrange. 

If  Ahab  be  designed  for  death,  though  a  soldier 
in  the  enemy's  army  draws  a  bow  at  a  venture,  yet 
the  sure  unerring  directions  of  providence  shall  car- 
ry it  in  a  direct  course  to  his  heart.  South. 
To  Ve'ntvike,  v^n'tsliure.  t;.  n.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  dare. 

A  man  were  better  rise  in  his  suit;  for  he  that 
would  have  ventured  at  first  to  have  lost  the  suitor, 
will  not  in  the  conclusion  lose  both  the  suitor  and 
his  own  former  favour.  Bacon. 

Origen  mentioning  their  being  cast  out  of  Jeru- 
salem, ventures  to  assure  tbem  that  they  would 
never  be  re-established,  since  they  had  committed 
that  horrid  crime  against  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

JUiixson. 

2.  To  run  a  hazard. 

Nor  is  indeed  that  man  less  mad  than  these, 
V\  ho  freights  a  ship  to  venture  on  the  seas, 
With  one  frail  interposing  plank  to  save 
From  certain  death,  roli'd  on  by  ev'ry  wave.  Dryd. 

I  am  so  overjoy 'd,  I  can  scarce  believe  I  am  at 
liberty;  like  a  bird  that  has  often  beaten  her  wing 
in  vain  against  her  cage,  dare  hardly  venture  out, 
though  she  see  it  open.  Dryden. 

3.  To  Ve'nture  at.  )  To  engage 
To  Ve'nture  on  or  ufion.^  in;  or  make 
attempts  without  any  security  of  suc- 
cess, upon  mere  hope. 

That  slander  is  found  a  truth  now;  and  held  for 
certain, 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.  Shahpeart. 

It  were  a  matter  of  great  profit,  save  that  it  is 
too  conjectural  to  vehture  upon,  if  one  could  discern 
what  corn,  herbs,  or  fruits  are  like  to  be  in  plenty 
and  scarcity,  by  some  signs  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year.  Bacon. 

I  never  yet  the  tragick  strain  essay'd, 
Deterr'd  by  that  inimitable  maid: 
And  when  I  venture  at  the  comick  style. 
Thy  scornful  lady  seems  to  mock  my  toil.     Waller. 

Though  they  had  ideas  enough  to  distinguish  gold 
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from  a  stone,  yet  they  but  timorously  ventured  on 
such  terms  as  aurieias  and  saxietas.  Locke. 

Turco-Papismus  I  would  desire  him  to  read,  be- 
fore he  ventures  at  capping  of  characters.  Mterbury. 
To  Ve'nture,  v^n'tsliure.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  expose  to  liazard. 

In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight; 
By  veiiVring  both,  I  oft  found  both.       Shakspeare- 

2.  To  put  or  send  on  a  venture. 

The  fish  ventured  for  France  they  pack  in  staunch 
hogsheads,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  their  pickle. 

Carew. 
Ve'nturer,  v^n'tshiir-dr.®^^  n.  s.  [from 

x'enture.l  He  who  ventures. 
Ve'nturesome,  v^n'tshur-sAtn.  adj.  [from 

venture.']  Bold;  daring. 
Ve'nturesomely,  v6n'tshur-sfim-l^.  adv. 

In  a  bold  or  daring  manner. 
Ve'nturous,  v^n'tshur-As.31*  adj.  [from 
venture.]  Daring;  bold;  fearless;  ready 
to  run  hazards. 

Charles  was  guided  by  mean  men,  who  would 
make  it  their  master-piece  of  favour  to  give  ventu- 
rous counsels,  which  no  great  or  ivise  man  would. 

Bacon. 
He  paus'd  not;  but  with  venturous  arm 
He  pluck'd,  he  lasted.  Milton. 

Columbus  having  led  the  way,  was  seconded  by 
Americus  Vespusius,  an  old  venturous  Florentine. 

Heylin. 

The  venVrous  humour  of  our  mariners  costs  this 

island  mauy  brave  lives  every  year.  Ttmple. 

Savage  pirates  seek,  through  seas  unknown, 
The  lives  of  others,  venturous  of  their  own.     Pope. 
Ve'nturously,      v^n'tshur-ils-1^.     adv. 
[from  venturous.]  Daringly;  fearlessly; 
boldly. 

Siege  was  laid  to  the  fort,  by  the  lord  Gray  then 
deputy,  with  a  smaller  number  than  those  were 
within  the  fort;  venturously  indeed;  but  haste  was 
made  to  attack  them  before  the  rebels  came  in  to 
them.  Bacon. 

Ve'nturousness,  v^n'tshiir-ias-n^s.  n.  s. 
[fromT^en^MroM*.]  Boldness;  willingness 
to  hazard. 

Her  coming  into  a  place  where  the  walls  and 
cielings  were  whited  over,  much  ofiended  her  sight, 
and  made  her  repent  her  venfrousness.  Boyle. 

Ve'nus'  basin,  v6-nds-b^'s'n.  [^diusacus'^ 

major^  Lat.J 
Ve'nus'  comb,  v6-nds-k6me'.  [fiecten 

Veneris.,  Lat.] 
Ve'nus'  hair,  ve-nfis-hire'.  \^adiantuTn.] 
Ve'nus'  looking-glass,  v6-nus-166k.'- 

ing-glas. 
Ve'nus'     navel-wort,    v6-niis-ni'vl- 

wfirt.  n.  *.    Plants. 
Vera'oious,  vS-ri'shiis.'*''  adj.   [yerax, 

Lat.]  Observant  of  truth. 
Vera'city,  ve-ras'i-t^.  n.  s.  [yerax^  Lat.] 

1.  Moral  truth;  honesty  of  report. 

2.  Physical  truth;  consistency  of  report 
with  fact.  Less  proper. 

When  they  submitted  to  the  most  ignominious 
ind  cruel  deaths  rather  than  retract  their  testimo- 
ny, there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  the  veracity  of 
those  facts  which  they  related.  Addison. 

Verb,  v^rb.  n.s.  [yerbe,  Fr.  verbum.,  Lat.] 
A  part  of  speech  signifying  existence, 
or  some  modification  thereof,  as  actios, 
passion.  And  withal  some  disposition  or 
intention  of  the  mind  relating  thereto, 
as  of  affirming,  denying,  interrogating, 
commanding.  Clarke. 

Men  usually  talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb.    Shaksp, 


Ve'rbal,  v^rb'dl.^*  adj.  [verbal,  Fr.  ver- 
ba/is,  Lat.] 

1.  Spoken;  not  written. 

2.  Oral;  uttered  by  mouth. 

Made  she  no  verbal  quest? 

Yes;  once  or  twice  she  heav'd  the  name  of  fa- 
ther 
Panlingly  forth  as  if  it  prest  her  heart.         Shaksp. 

3.  Cousistnig  in  mere  words. 

If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Puiiick  rage. 
The  deed  becomes  unprais'd,  the  man  at  least; 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.     Milton. 

Bemg  at  first  out  of  the  way  to  science,  in  the 
progress  of  their  inquiries  they  must  lose  themselves, 
and  the  truth,  in  a  verbal  labyrinth.  Glanville. 

It  was  such  a  denial  or  confession  of  him  as  would 
appear  in  preaching:  but  this  is  managed  in  words 
and  verbal  profession.  South. 

4.  Verbose;  full  of  words.     Out  of  use. 

I  am  sorry 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Minutely  exact  in  words. 

Neglect  the  rules  each  verbal  critick  lays. 
For  not  to  know  some  trifles  is  a  praise.  Pope, 

6.  Literal;  having  word  answering  to  word. 

Whosoever  offers  at  verbal  translation,  shall  have 
the  misfortune  of  that  young  traveller,  who  lost  his 
own  language  abroad,  and  brought  home  no  other 
instead  of  it.  Denham. 

The  verbal  copier  is  incumbered  with  so  many 
difficulties  at  once,  that  he  can  never  disentangle 
himself  from  all.  Dryden. 

7.  [verbal,  French;  in  grammar.]  A  ver- 
bal noun  is  a  noun  derived  from  a  verb. 

Verba'lity,  v^r-bal'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  ver- 
bal.] Mere  words;  bare  literal  expres- 
sion. 

Sometimes  he  will  seem  to  be  charmed  with  words 
of  holy  Scripture,  and  to  fly  from  the  letter  and 
dead  verbalily,  who  must  only  start  at  the  life  and 
animated  materials  thereof.  Broivn. 

Ve'rbally,  v^r'bal-6.  adv.  [from  verbal.] 

1.  In  words;  orally. 

The  manner  of  our  denying  the  deify  of  Christ 
here  prohibited,  was  by  words  and  oral  expressions 
verbally  to  deny  it.  South. 

2.  Word  for  word. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  lo  translate  verbally,  and 
well,  at  the  same  time.  Dryden. 

VERB  J' TIM,  v^r-ba'tim.  adv.  [Latin.] 
Word  for  word. 

Think  not,  althougn  in  writing  I  preferr'd 
The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes. 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd,  or  am  not  able 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen. 

Shakspeare. 

See  the  transcripts  of  both  charters  verbatim  in 

Mat.  Paris.  Hale. 

To  Ve'rberate,  v^r'bdr-ite.9^  v.  a.  [yer- 

bero,  Latin.]  To  beat;  to  strike. 
Verbera'tion,  v^r-b^r-a'shdn.  n.  s.  [ver- 
beration,  Fr.  from  verberate.]     Blows; 
beating. 

Riding  or  walking  against  great  winds  is  a  great 
exercise,  the  effects  of  which  are  redness  and  in- 
flammation; all  the  effects  of  a  soft  press  or  rer6e- 
ralion.  Jlrbuthnot. 

VLRBO'SE,  v^r-b6se'.*27  adj.  [yerhosus, 
Latin.]  Exuberant  in  words;  prolix;  te- 
dious by  multiplicity  of  words. 

Let  envy, 
Ill-judging  and  verbose,  from  Lethe's  lake 
Draw  tuns  unmeasurable.  Prior. 

They  ought  to  be  brief,  and  not  too  verbose  in 
their  way  of  speaking;  and  to  propound  the  matter 
of  their  argument  in  a  mild  and  gentle  manner 

Ayliffe. 


Verbo'sity,  v^r-bos'd-ti.  n.  a.  [yerbosite, 
French;  from  verbc^e.]  Exuberance  of 
words;  much  empty  talk. 

He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
Finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  Shakspeare. 
To  give  a  hint  more  of  the  verbosities  of  this 
philosophy,  a  short  view  of  a  definition  or  two  will 
be  sufficient  evidence.  Glanville. 

Homer  is  guilty  of  verbosity,  and  of  a  tedious 
prolix  manner  of  speaking:  he  is  the  greatest  talk- 
er of  all  antiquity.  Broome. 

V^e'rdant,  v^r'dant.  adj.  [yerdoiant,  Fr. 
viridans,  Lat.]  Green.  This  word  is  so 
lately  naturalized,  that  Skinner  could 
find  it  only  in  a  dictionary. 

Each  odorous  bushy  shrub 
Fenc'd  up  by  the  verdant  wall.  Milton. 

Ve'rderer,  ver'd^r-dr."»«  n.  s.  [yerdier^ 
French;  viridarius,  low  Latin.]  An  of- 
ficer in  the  forest. 

Ve'rdict,  v^r'dikt.  n.  s.  \_verum  dictum, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  determination  of  the  jury  declared 
to  the  judge. 

Before  the  jury  go  together,  'tis  all  to  nothing 
what  the  verdict  shall  be.  Spenser. 

They  have  a  longing  desire  to  overcome,  and  to 
have  the  verdict  pass  for  them,  be  it  right  or  wrong. 

Kettlewell. 

2.  Declaration;  decision;  judgment;  opi- 
nion. 

Deceived  greatly  they  are,  who  think  that  all  they 
whose  names  are  cited  amongst  the  favourers  of  this 
cause,  are  on  any  such  verdict  agreed.  Hooker. 
These  were  enormities  condemned  by  the  most 
natural  verdict  of  common  humanity;  and  so  very 
gross  and  foul,  that  no  man  could  pretend  igno- 
rance avoided.  South. 
A  very  likely  matter,  indeed,  that  the  emperor 
should  ask  the  Arians,  whether  they  would  be  tried 
by  the  verdict  of  those  who  had  before  condemned 
the  Arians  by  name.  Waterland. 
Ve'rdigrise,  v^r'd6-grdes."2  n.  s.  The 
rust  of  brass,  which  in  time  being  con- 
sumed and  eaten  with  tallow,  turneth 
into  green;  in  Latin  arugo;  in  French 
■vert  de  gris,  or  the  hoary  green. 

Peacham. 
Brass  turned  into  green,  is  called  verdigrise. 

Bacon. 

Ve'rditer,  v^r'd^-tdr.  n.  s.  Chalk  made 
green. 

Verditure  ground  with  a  weak  gum  arable  water, 
is  the  faintest  and  palest  green.  Peacham. 

VE'RDURE,  v^r'jure.*«i  n.  s.  [verdure, 
French.]  Green;  green  colour. 

Its  verdure  clad 
Her  universal  face  with  pleasant  green.      Milton. 

Let  twisted  jlive  bind  those  laurels  fast, 
Whose  verdure  must  for  ever  last.  Prior. 

Ve'rdurous,  v^r'ju-n!ts.3»*  adj.  [from 
verdure.]  Green;  covered  with  green; 
decked  with  green. 

Higher  than  their  tops 
The  verdWous  wall  of  paradise  up-sprung; 
Which  to  our  general  sire  gave  prospect  large. 

MUon. 
There  the  lowing  herds  chew  verd^roxis  pasture. 

Philips. 

Verecu'nd,  v^r'^-kiind.  adj.  [yerecend^ 

old  French;  verecundua,  Lat.J  Modest; 

bashful.  Diet. 

VERGE,  v^rje.  n.  s.   [verge,  Fr.  virgot 

Latin.] 
1.  A  rod,  or  something  in  form  of  a  rod, 
carried  as  an  emblem  of  authority,  Thr. 
mace  of  a  dean. 
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Suppose  him  now  a  dean  complcal, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  Lis  seat; 
The  silver  verge,  with  decent  pride, 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  side.  Swift. 

2.  [yergoy  Lat.]  The  brink;  the  edge;  the 
utmost  border. 

Would  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  golden  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red  hot  steel  to  seer  me  to  the  brain. 

aiiakspeare. 
I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove, 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye,       Shaksp. 

You  are  old: 
Nature  in  you  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine.  Skakspeare. 

Serve  they  as  a  flow'ry  verge  to  bind 
The  fluid  skirts  of  that  same  watry  cloud, 
Lest  it  again  dissolve,  and  show'r  the  earth.  Milt. 

Let  fortune  empty  her  whole  quiver  on  me, 
I  have  a  soul,  that,  like  an  ample  shield, 
Can  take  in  all,  and  verge  enough  for  more.  Dryd. 
Every  thing  great,  within  the  verge  of  nature,  or 
out  of  it,  has  a  proper  part  assigned  it  in  this  poem. 

Addison. 
Then  let  him  chuse  a  damsel  young  and  fair. 
To  bless  his  age,  and  bring  a  worthy  heir 
To  sooth  his  care,  and,  free  from  noise  and  strife, 
Conduct  him  gently  to  the  verge  of  life.  Pope. 

3.  In  law. 

Verge  is  the  compass  about  the  king's  court, 
bounding  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lord  steward  of  the 
king's  houshold,  and  of  the  coroner  of  the  king's 
house,  and  which  seems  to  have  been  12  miles  round. 
Verge  hath  also  another  signification,  and  is  used 
for  a  stick,  or  rod,  whereby  one  is  admitted  tenant, 
and,  holding  it  in  his  hand,  sweareth  fealty  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor;  who,  for  that  reason,  is  called 
tenant  by  the  verge.  Covoell, 

Fear  not;  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fast  withiu  a  hallow'd  verge. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Verge,  v^rje.  v.  n.  [verg-o,  Lat,]   To 
tend;  to  bend  downward. 

They  serve  indifferently  for  vowels  in  respect  of 
the  aperture,  and  for  consonants,  in  respect  of  the 
pene-appulse ;  and  so  much  the  more  verging  either 
way,  according  to  the  respective  occasions.  Holder 
The  nearer  1  find  myself  verging  to  that  period 
of  life  which  is  to  be  labour  and  sorrow,  the  more  I 
prop  myself  upon  those  few  supports  that  are  left. 

Swift. 

Such  are  indicated,  when  the  juices  of  a  human 

body  verge  to  putrefaction.  ^rbulhnot. 

Man, 
Perhaps,  acts  second  to  some  sphere  unknown; 
Touches  some  wheel,  or  verges  to  some  goal: 
'Tis  but  a  part  we  see,  and  not  the  whole.      Pope. 
Ve'kger,  v^r'jur.9s   „.  s.   [from  verge.'] 
He  that  carries  the  mace  before  the 

dean. 

I  can  tip  the  verger  with  half  a  crown,  and  get 
into  the  best  seat.  Farqxihar. 

Veri'dical,  v^-rid'^-kal.  adj.  [yeridicus, 
Lat.]  Telling  truth. 

Verifica'tion,  v^r-i-f^-k4'shun.  n.  s. 
[from  verify.]  Confirmation  by  argu- 
ment or  evidence. 

In  verification  of  this  we  will  raeniion  a  pheno- 
menon of  our  engine.  Boyle. 

Ve'rxfier,  vei'^-fi-ijr.  n.  s.  [from  reri- 

fy.']     One  who  assures  a  thing  to  be 

true. 

To  VE'RIFY,  y^r'^-fi.  v.  n.   [yerijier, 

French.]     To  justify  against  charge  of 

falsehood;  to  confirm;  to  prove  true. 

What  seemeth  to  have  been  uttered  concerning 
seimons,  and  their  eflacacy  or  necessity,  in  regard 
of  divine  matter,  must  consequently  be  vmfied  m 
sundry  other  kinds  of  teachicg,  if  the  matter  be 
the  same  in  all.  Hooker. 


This  is  verified  by  a  number  of  examples,  that 
whatsoever  is  gained  by  an  abusive  treaty  ought  to 
be  restored.  Bacon. 

So  shalt  thou  best  fulfil,  best  verify 
The  prophets  old,  who  sung  thy  endless  reign. 

MUon. 

So  spake  this  oracle,  then  verefied 
When  Jesus,  son  of  Mary,  second  Eve, 
Saw  Satan  fall,  Milton. 

Though  you  may  mistake  a  year, 
Though  your  prognosticks  run  too  fast, 
They  must  be  verify'd  at  last.  Swift. 

Spain  shall  have  three  kings;  which  is  now  won- 
derfully verefied;  for  besides  the  king  of  Poriugal 
there  are  now  two  rivals  for  Spain.  Swift. 

Ve'rily,  v6r'6-l^.  adv.  [trom  very.] 

1 .  In  truth;  certainly. 
Verily  'tis  better  to  be  lowly  born. 

Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glist'ring  grief.   Shaksp. 

2.  With  great  confidence. 
It  was  verily  thought,  that  had  it  not  been  for 

four  great  disfavourers  of  that  voyage,  the  enter- 
prize  had  succeeded.  Bacon. 
By  repealing  the  sacramental  test,  we  are  verily 
persuaded  the  consequence  will  be  an  entire  alter- 
ation of  religion  among  us.  Swift. 
Verisi'milar,  ver-^-sim'^-liir.ss^    adj. 
Verisi'milous,  v^r-^-sim'^-liis.  5    [yeri- 
siynilis,  Lat.]  Probable;  likely. 

Many  erroneous  doctrines  of  pontificians  are,  in 
our  days,  wholly  supported  by  verisimilous  and  pro- 
bable reasons.  Wliite. 
Verisimi'htude,  v^r-6-s!m-mil'6-tudc.~l 
Verisimi'lity,  v^r-6-sim-mil'i-t6.  j 
n.  s.  [yerisimilitudo,  Latin.]  Probability; 
likelihood;  resemblance  of  truth. 

Touching  the  verisimility  or  probable  truth  of 
this  relation,  several  reasons  seem  to  overthrow  it. 

Brown. 

A  noble  nation,  upon  whom  if  not  such  verities, 

at  least  such  verisimilUies  of  fortitude  were  placed. 

Brown. 
Verisimilitude  and  opinion  are  an  easy  purchase; 
but  true  knowledge  is  dear  and  difficult.  Like  a 
point,  it  requires  an  acuteness  to  its  discovery: 
while  verisimilitude,  like  the  expanded  superficies, 
is  obvious,  sensible,  and  affords  a  large  and  easy 
Tield  for  loose  enquiry.  Glanville. 

The  plot,  the  wit,  the  characters,  the  passions, 
are  exalted  as  high  as  the  imagination  of  the  poet 
can  carry  them,  with  proportion  to  verisimility. 

Di-yden. 
Though  Horace  gives  permission  to  painters  and 
poets  to  dare  every  thing,  yet  he  encourages  neither 
to  make  things  out  of  nature  and  verisimility. 

Dryden. 
Ve'ritable,  v^r'6-ta-bl.*°*  adj.  [yeriiable, 
French.]  True;  agreeable  to  fact. 
Indeed!  is 't  tnie? 

Most  veritable;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Shakspeare. 
The  presage  of  the  year  succeeding  made  from 
insects  in  oak  apples,  is  I  doubt  too  indistinct,  nor 
veritMe  from  event.  Brown. 

Ve'ritably,  v6r'd-ta-ble.  adv.  [from  ve- 
ritable.] In  a  true  manner. 
Ve'rity,  v^r'e-te.    n.  s.   \_verice,  French; 

Veritas,  Latin.] 
1.    Truth;   consonance  to  the  reality   of 

things. 
I         If  any  refuse  to  believe  us  disputing  for  the  verity 
of  religion  established,  let  them  believe  God  him- 
self thus  miraculously  working  for  it.  Hooker. 
I  saw  their  weapons  drawn;  there  was  a  noise; 
That's  verity.                                         Shakspeare. 
The  precipitancy  of  disputation,  and  the  stir  and 


can  govern  while  he  is  despised.  We  may  as  well 
imagine  that  there  may  be  a  king  without  Diajestr, 
a  supreme  without  sovereignty.  SoulA. 

2.  A  true  assciiion;  a  true  tenet. 
And  that  age,  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seen 

more  than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  mc  the 
power  to  protect  an  undeniable  verily.  Sidney. 

Wherefore  should  any  man  think,  but  that  read- 
ing itself  is  one  of  the  ordinary  means,  whereby  it 
pleaseth  God,  of  his  gracious  goodness,  to  instil 
that  celestial  ve^-ity,  which  being  but  so  received,  is 
nevertheless  effectual  to  save  souls?  Hooker. 

If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
Why,  by  the  ferities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well?      Shakspeare. 

Must  virtne  be  preserved  by  a  lie? 
Virtue  and  truth  do  ever  best  agree; 

By  this  it  seems  to  be  a  vei-ity, 
Since  the  effects  so  good  and  virtuous  be.    Davia. 

3.  Moral  truth;  agreement  of  the  words 
with  the  thoughts. 

Ve'rjuice,  v^r'jCis.   7i.   s.  \yerjus,  Fr.] 
Acid  liquor  expressed  from  crab-ap- 
ples. It  is  vulgarly  pronounced  vargea. 
Hang  a  dog  upon  a  crab-tree,  and  he'll  never 
love  verjuice.  UEstrangt. 

The  barley-pudding  comes  in  place: 
Then  bids  fall  on;  himself,  for  saving  charges, 
A  peel'd  slic'd  onion  eats,  and  tipples  verjuice. 

Dryden. 

The  native  verjuice  of  the  crab,  deriv'd 

Through  th'  infix'd  graff,  a  grateful  mixture  forms 

Of  tart  and  sweet.  Philips. 

VERMICE'LLI,  vdr-mfe-tsh^l'^.^s"  n.  s. 

[Italian.]  A  paste  rolled  and  broken  in 

the  form  of  worms. 

With  oysters,  eggs,  and  vermicelli, 
She  let  him  almost  burst  his  belly.  Prior. 

Vermi'cular,  v^r-mik'u-lir.«8  adj.  [yer- 
miculus,  Latin.]  Acting  like  a  worm; 
continued  from  one  part  to  another  of 
the  same  body. 

By  the  vermicular  motion  of  the  intestines,  the 

grosser  parts  are  derived  downwards,  while  the 

finer  are  squeezed  into  the  naiTow  orifices  of  the 

lacteal  vessels.  Cheyne. 

To  VERMi'i;ui.AiE,  v^r-mik'u-lite.  v.  a. 

[vermicule.,  French;  vermiculatU8,hdi\.] 

To  inlay;  to  work  in  checker  work,  or 

pieces  of  divers  colours.  Bailey. 

Vermicula'tion,  v^r-mik-u-li'shian.  n.s. 

[from    vermiculate.]     Continuation   of 

motion  from  one  part  to  another. 

My  heart  moves  naturally  by  the  motion  of  pal- 
pitation; my  guts  by  the  motion  of  vermiculation. 

Halt. 
Ve'rmicule,  vdr'm^-kule.  n.  s.  [yermi' 
cuius,  vermis,  Latin.]     A  little  grub, 
worm. 

I  saw  the  shining  oak-ball  ichneumon  strike  its 
terebra  ir  to  an  oak-apple,  to  lay  its  eggs  therein: 
and  hence  are  many  vermicules  seen  toward  the 
outside  of  these  apples.  Derham. 

Vermi'culous,  v^r-mik'u-Ws.  adj.  [ver- 
miculosus,  Latin.]  Full  of  grubs;  re- 
sembling giubs. 

Ve'rmiform,  v^r'm^-form.  adj.  [yermi- 
forme,  French;  vermis  and  formo,  Lat.] 
Having  the  shape  of  a  worm. 

Ve'rmifuge,  v^r'mi-fudje.  n.  s.  [from 
vermis  ditidfugo,  Latin.]  Any  medicine 
that  destroys  or  expels  worms. 

Ve'rmil,  v^r'mil.  ^  n.  s.  [yer- 
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noise  of  passions  that  usually  attend  it,  must  needs  JVermi  l'ion,  vdr-mirvdn.^"  K     ^^"A  ^^^ 
be  prejudicial  to  verity;  its  calm  insinuations  can  ,,         v  ui 

ne  more  be  heard  in  such  a  bustle,  than  a  whistle  1      ^'"^"j  **  rencn.J 

among  a  crowd  of  sailors  ir  a  storm.        Glanville.  U*    ^^he  COChincal;    a  grub  of  a   particular 
It  is  a  proposition  of  eternal  verity,  that  none  j      plant. 
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2.  Factitious  or  native  cinnabar;  sulphur 
mixed  with  mercury.  This  is  the  usual, 
though  not  primitive,  signification. 

The  imperfect  metals  are  subject  to  rust,  except 
mercury,  which  is  made  into  vermillion  by  solution 
or  calcination.  Bacon. 

The  fairest  and  most  principal  red  is  vermillion, 
called  in  Latin  minium.  It  is  a  poison,  and  found 
where  great  store  of  quicksilver  is.  Peacham. 

3.  Any  beautiful  red  colour. 

How  red  the  roses  flush  up  in  her  cheeks, 
And  the  pure  snow  with  goodly  vermil  stain, 
Like  crimson  dy'd  in  grain.  Spenser. 

There  grew  a  goodly  tree  him  fair  beside, 
Loadcn  with  fruit  and  apples  rosie  red, 

As  they  in  pure  vennillion  had  been  dy'd, 
Whereof  great  virtues  over  all  were  read.  Spenser. 

Simple  colours  are  strong  and  sensible,  though 
they  are  clear  as  vermillion.  Dryden. 

To  Vermi'lion,  v^r-mil'yiln.  v.  a.  [from 
the  noun.]  To  die  red. 

A  sprightly  red  vermilions  all  her  face, 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  unusual  grace.   Granv. 
VE'RMIN,  vdr'min.i*°  n.  s.  [yermin,  Fr. 
■vermis.,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  noxious  animal.  Used  commonly 
for  small  creatures. 

What  is  your  study  ? 

^How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  vermin. 

Shakspeare. 

The  head  of  a  wolf,  dried  and  hanged  up  in  a 
dove-house,  will  scare  away  vermin,  such  as  wea- 
zels  and  polecats.  Bacon. 

An  idle  person  only  lives  to  spend  his  time,  and 
eat  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  like  a  vermin  or  a  wolf. 

Taylor. 

A  weazel  taken  in  a  trap  was  charged  with  mis- 
demeanors, and  the  poor  vermin  stood  much  upon 
her  innocence.  L'' Estrange. 

Great  injuries  these  vermin,  mice  and  rats,  do  in 
the  field.  Mortimer. 

He  that  has  so  little  wit 
To  nourish  vermin,  may  be  bit.  Swift. 

2.  It  is  used  in  contempt  of  human  beings. 

The  stars  determine 
You  are  my  prisoners,  base  vermin.         Hudibras. 

To  VE'RMINATE,  vSr'm^-nite.  v.  n. 
[from  vermin. ~\  To  breed  vermin. 

Vermina'tion,  vSr-m^-ni'shiln.  n.  s. 
[from  -verminate.^     Generation  of  ver- 

,  min. 

Redi  discarding  anomalous  generation,  tried  ex- 
periments relating  to  the  vermination  of  serpents 
and  flesh.  Derham. 

Ve'rminous,  v^r'mhi-iis.  adj.  [from  -oer- 
min.]  Tending  to  vermin;  disposed  to 
breed  vermin. 

A  wasting  of  children's  flesh  depends  upon  some 
obstruction  of  the  entrails,  or  verminous  disposition 
of  the  body.  Harvey. 

Vermi'parous,  v^r-mip'pl-rAs.  adj.  [ver- 
mis and  fiario,  Lat.]  Producing  worms. 
Hereby  they  confound  the  generation  of  vermt- 
jparous  animals  with  oviparous.  Brown. 

Verna'cular,  v^r-nak'u-lar.  adj.  [yer- 
naculusy  Latin.]  Native;  of  one's  own 
coimtry. 

London  weekly  bills  number  deep  in  consump- 
tions; the  same  likewise  proving  inseparable  acci- 
dents to  most  other  diseases;  which  instances  do 
evidently  bring  a  consumption  under  the  notion  of 
a  vernacular  disease  to  England.  Harvey. 

The  histories  of  all  our  former  wars  are  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  our  vernacular  idiom.  I  do  not 
find  in  any  of  our  chronicles,  that  Edward  the  third 
ever  reconnoitred  the  enemy,  though  he  often  dis- 
covered the  posture  of  the  French,  and  as  often 
vanquished  them.  Mdison, 
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Ve'rnal,  v^r'nal.»s  adj.  [yernus^  Latin.] 
Belonging  to  the  spring. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return;  but  not  to  me  returns, 
Or  sight  of  vernal  bloom,  or  summer's  rose.  Milton. 
Ve'rnant,  ver'nant.  adj.  [vernans,  Lat.] 
Flourishing  as  in  the  spring. 

Else  had  the  spring 
Perpetual  smil'd  on  earth,  with  vernant  flow'rs, 
Equal  in  days  and  nights.  Milton. 

Verni'lity,  v^r-nU'e-t^.  n.  s.  [yerna., 
Latin.]  Servile  carriage;  the  submis- 
sive fawning  behaviour  of  a  slave. 

Bailey. 

Versabi'lity,  vSr-sa-bir6-t6. ?  n.s.[yer- 

Ve'rsableness,  v6r'sa-bl-n^s.  5       sabilis, 

Latin.]  Aptness  to  be  turned  or  wound 


any  way. 


Diet. 


Ve'rsal,  v^r'sal.^8  adj.  [a  cant  word  for 
u?iiversal.~\   Total;  whole. 

Some,  for  brevity, 
Have  cast  the  versal  world's  nativity.       Hudibras. 
VE'RSATILE,  v^r'sa-til.^**  adj.  [yersa- 
tilis,  Latin.] 

1.  That  may  be  turned  round. 

Th'  advent'rous  pilot  in  a  single  year 
Learn'd  his  state  cock-boat  dext'rously  to  steer; 
Versatile,  and  sharp-piercing  like  a  screw. 
Made  good  th'  old  passage,  and  still  forc'd  a  new. 

Harte . 

2.  Changeable;  variable. 

One  colour  to  us  standing  in  one  place^  hath  a 
contrary  aspect  in  another;  as  in  those  versatile 
representations  in  the  neck  of  a  dove,  and  folds  of 
scarlet.  Glanville. 

3.  Easily  applied  to  a  new  task. 
Ve'rsatileness,  v^r'sa-til-n^s.  >     n.  s. 
Versati'lity,  v^r-sl-tir^-t^.     5      [from 

versatile.']     The  quality  of  being  ver- 
satile. 

VERSE,  v^rse.  n.  s.   [yers,  Fr.  versus, 
Latin.] 

1 .  A  line  consisting  of  a  certain  succession 
of  sounds,  and  number  of  syllables. 

Thou  hast  by  moonlight  at  her  window  sung, 
With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  [yerset,  Fr.]  A  section  or  paragraph  of 
a  book. 

Thus  far  the  questions  proceed  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  first  earth;  in  the  following  verses 
they  proceed  upon  the  demolition  of  that  earth. 

Burnel. 

3.  Poetry;  lays;  metrical  language. 

Verse  embalms  virtue:  and  tombs  and  thrones  of 
rhymes. 
Preserve  frail  transitory  fame  as  much 
As  spice  doth  body  from  air's  corrupt  touch.  Donne. 

If  envious  eyes  their  hurtful  rays  have  cast, 
More  pow'rful  verse  shall  free  thee  from  the  blast. 

Dryden. 
Whilst  she  did  her  various  pow'r  dispose; 
Virtue  was  taught  in  verse,  and  Atheas'  gloiy  rose. 

Prior. 
You  compose 
In  splay-foot  verse,  or  hobbling  prose.  Prior. 

4.  A  piece  of  poetry. 

This  verse,  my  friend,  be  thine.  Pope. 

To  Verse,  v^rse.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  tell  hi  verse;  to  relate  poetically. 

In  the  shape  of  Corin  sate  all  day, 
Playing  on  pipes  of  corn,  and  versing  love.  Shaksp. 
To  be   Ve'rsed,   v^rst.^*"  v.  n.    [yersor, 
Lat.]    To  be  skilled  in;  to  be  acquaint- 
ed with. 
She  might  be  ignorant  of  their  nations,  who  was 
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not  versed  in  their  names,  as  not  being  present  at 
the  general  survey  of  animals,  when  Adam  assigned 
unto  every  one  a  name  concordant  unto  its  nature. 

Brown. 
This  vers''d  in  death,  th'  infernal  knight  relates, 
And  then  for  proof  fulfill'd  their  common  fates. 

Drijden. 

Ve'rseman,  v^rs'man.^5  „.  s_  [^verse  and 
7nan.']     A  poet;  a  writer  in  verse.     In 
ludicrous  language. 
The  god  of  us  versemen,  you  know,  child,  the  sun. 

Prior. 
From  limbs  of  this  great  Hercules  are  fram'd 
Whole  groups  of  pigmies,  who  are  versemen  nam'd- 

Harte. 

Ve'rsicle,    ver's6-kl.    n.  s.    [yersiculus, 

Latin.]     A  little  verse. 
VERSIFICA'TION,    v^r-s6-f^-ka'shfin. 
n.  s.  [yersijicalion,  French;  from  ver- 
sify.']    The  art  or  practice  of  making 
verses. 

Donne  alone  had  your  talent,  but  was  not  happy 
to  arrive  at  your  versijication.  Dryden. 

Some  object  to  his  versification;  which  is  in  poe- 
try, what  colouring  is  in  painting,  a  beautiful  orna- 
ment. But  if  the  proportions  are  just,  though  the 
colours  should  happen  to  be  rough,  the  piece  may  be 
of  inestimable  value.  Granville. 

Versifica'tor,  ver'se-f^-kci'tilr.  >      n.  s. 
Ve'rsifier,  v^r's4-fi-ilr.i^3  ^    [yer- 

sijicateur,  French;  versi^cator,  Latin.] 
A  versifier;  a  maker  of  verses  with  or 
without  the  spirit  of  poetry. 

Statins,  the  best  versijicator  next  Virgil,  knew 
not  how  to  design  after  him.  Dryden. 

In  Job  and  the  Psalms  we  shall  find  more  sublime 
ideas,  more  elevated  language,  than  in  any  of  the 
heathen  versifiers  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Watts. 

To  Ve'rsify,  v^r's6-fi.  v.  n.  [yersijier, 
French;  versijicor,  Latin.]  To  make 
verses. 

You  would  wonder  to  hear  how  soon  even  chil- 
dren will  begin  to  versify.  Sidney. 

To  follow  rather  the  Goths  in  rhyming,  than  the 
Greeks  ra  true  versifying,  were  even  to  eat  acorns 
with  swine,  when  we  may  freely  eat  wheat  bread 
among  men.  ^scham. 

I'll  versify  in  spite,  and  do  my  best, 
To  make  as  much  waste  paper  as  the  rest.    Dryd. 
To  Ve'rsify,  v^r's6-fi.^^3  ^y,  a.  To  relate 
in  verse. 

Uuintermix'd  with  fictious  fantasies, 
VVtrxtrsify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Ve'rsion,  v6r'shiin.».  s.  \yersion^  French; 
versio,  Latin.] 

1.  Change;  transformation. 

Springs,  the  ancients  thought  to  be  made  by  the 
version  of  air  into  water.  Bacon. 

2.  Change  of  direction. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon,  than  wisely  ob- 
served in  their  effects ;  that  is,  what  kind  of  comet, 
for  magnitude,  colour,  version  of  the  beams,  pro- 
duceth  what  kind  of  effects.  Bacon. 

3.  Translation. 

This  exact  propriety  of  Viigil  I  particularly  re- 
garded, but  must  confess,  that  I  have  not  been  able 
to  make  him  appear  wholly  like  himselC  For  where 
the  original  is  close,  no  versioji  can  reach  it  in  the 
same  compass.  Dryden. 

It  will  be  as  easy,  nay  much  easier,  to  invent  some 
pretence  or  other  against  the  reading,  version,  or 
construction .  Waterlani. 

4.  The  act  of  translating. 

Vert,  v^rt.  n.  s.  [yert,  French.] 

Vert,  in  the  laws  of  the  forest,  signifies  every 

thing  that  grows,  and  bears  a  green  leaf  within  the 

forest,  that  may  cover  and  hide  a  deer.         Cowell. 

I  find  no  mention  in  all  the  records  of  Ireland!. 
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ofapark  or  fixe  warren,  notwithstanding  the  great 
plenty  of  vert  and  venison.  Sir  John  Davies. 

Ve'rtebral,  v^i't^-bral.«»  adj.  [from  ver- 
tebra, Latin.]  Relating  to  the  joints  of 
the  spine. 

The  carotid,  vertebral,  and  splenick  arteries  are 
not  only  variously  contorted,  but  here  and  there 
dilated,  to  moderate  the  motion  of  the  blood.  Ray. 
Ve'rtebre,  vei''i6-bLir.  n.  s.  [yertebre, 
French;  vertebra,  Latin.]  A  joint  of 
the  back. 

The  several  verttbrts  are  so  elegantly  compacted 
together,  that  they  are  as  strong  as  if  they  were  but 
one  bone.  .Rat/. 

FE'I<  TEX,  v^r't^ks.  n.  s.  [Latin.] 

1.  Zenith;  the  point  over  head. 

These  keep  the  vertex;  but  betwixt  the  bear 
And  shining  zodiack,  where  the  planets  err, 
A  thousand  figur'd  constellations  roll.  Creech. 

2.  A  top  of  a  hill;  the  top  of  any  thing. 

Mountains  especially  abound  with  different  spe- 
cies of  vegetables;  every  vertex  or  eminence  afford- 
ing new  kinds.  Derham. 
VE'RTICAL,  v^r'ti-kal.88  erf;,  [vertical, 
Fr.  from  vertex."] 

1.  Placed  in  the  zenith. 

'Tis  raging  noun;  and  vertical  the  sun 
Darts  on  the  head  direct  his  forceful  rays.    Thorns. 

2.  Placed  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to 
the  horizon. 

From  these  laws,  all  the  rules  of  bodies  ascend- 
ing or  descending  in  vertical  lines  may  be  deduced. 

Chcyne 
Vektioa'lity,  v^r-t^-kai'd-l^.  n.  s.  Lfiom 
vertical.']     The  slate   of  being  in  the 
zenith. 

Unto  them  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  a  year;  ma- 
king two  distinct  summers  in  the  different  points  of 
the  verticalUy.  Brown. 

Ve'rtically,  v^r't^  kal-i.  adv.  [from 
vertical.]   In  the  zenith. 

Although  it  be  not  vertical  unto  any  part  of  Asia, 
yet  it  vertically  passeth  over  Peru  and  Brasilia. 

Brown. 
Vertioi'llate,  v^r-ti-siriite.  adj.  [from 
verticillum,  Latin.] 

Verticillate  plants  are  such  as  have  their  flowers 
intermixt  with  small  leaves  growing  in  a  kind  of 
whirls  about  the  joints  of  a  stalk,  as  pennyroyal, 
horehound,  &{c.  Quincj/. 

Verti'city,  vdr-tls'^-tfe.  n.  s.  [from  ver- 
tex.] The  power  of  turning;  circumvo 
lution;  rotation. 

Those  stars  do  not  peculiarly  glance  on  us,  but 

carry  a  common  regard  unto  all  countries,  unto 

whom  their  verticily  is  also  common.  Brown. 

We  believe  the  vei-ticity  of  the  needle,  without  a 

certificate  from  the  days  of  old.  Glanville. 

Whether  they  be  globules,  or  whether  they  have 

a  verticily  about  their  own  centers,  that  produce 

luj  idea  of  whiteness  in  us,  the  more  particles  of 

light  are  reflected  from  a  body,  the  whiter  does  the 

body  appear.  Locke. 

Verti'ginous,  v^r-tid'jin-is.  adj.  [verti- 

ginosus,  Latin.] 

1.  Turning  round;  rotatory. 

This  verliginoiis  motion  gives  day  and  night  suc- 
cessively over  the  whole  earth,  and  makes  it  habit- 
able all  around.  BeiUley. 

2.  Giddy. 

These  extinguish  candles,  make  the  workmen 
faint  and  vertiginous;  and,  when  very  great,  suffo- 
cate and  kill  them.  iVoodward. 
VE'RTIGO,  v^r-ti'go,  ver-t^'go,  or  v^r'- 
te-g6.i«  e°3  n.  s.  [Latin.]    A  giddiness; 
a  sense  of  turning  io  the  head. 
Vertigo  is  ibe  appearance  of  visible  objects  that 


are  without  motion,  as  if  they  tamed  round,  attend- 
ed with  a  fear  of  falling,  and  a  dimness  of  sight. 

Quinct/. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dulness,  vtr- 
tigos,  tremblings.  ^rbuthnot. 

That  old  vertigo  in  his  head 
Will  never  leave  him  till  he's  dead.  Swijt. 

Ve'rvain,  vfir'vin.'''"*  >  n.s.  [yerveine,Yv. 
Ve'rvine,  vfir'vin.^*°  5  "verbena,  Lat.]    A 
plant. 

She  night-shades  strows  to  work  him  ill, 
Therewith  the  i-erratJi,  and  her  dill, 
That  liindreih  witches  of  their  will.  Drayton. 

Some  scattering  pot-herbs   here  and  there  he 
found. 
Which  cultivated  with  his  daily  care. 
And  bruis'd  with  vervain,  were  his  frugal  fare. 

Dryden. 

Ve'rvain  mallow,  vdr'vin-mal'lo.  n.  s.  A 

plant.     It  hath   the   whole   habit  ol  the 

mallow  or  althaea;  but  diflers  from  it 

in  having  its  leaves  deeply  divided. 

Miller. 

Ve'rveles,  v^r'vilz.  n.  s.  [yervele,  Fr.] 

Labels  tied  to  a  hawk.  Mrifiivorth. 

VERY,   v^r'6.   adj.   \yeray,  or  vrai,  Fr. 

whence   veray  in  ancient   English.     It 

has  it  degrees  verier  and  veriest.] 

1.  True;  real. 
Why  do  I  pity  him, 

That  with  his  uerj/ heart  dcspiseth  me?  Shakspeare. 
In  very  deed,  as  the  Lord  liveth.  1  Samuel, 

0  that  in  very  deed  we  might  behold  it! 

Dryden  and  Lee. 

2.  Having  any  qualities,  commonly  bad, 
in  an  eminent  degree;  complete;  per- 
fect; mere. 

Th  se  who  had  drunk  of  Circe's  cup,  were  turn- 
ed into  very  beasts.  Davies. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells, 
By  grots  and  caverns  shagg'd  with  horrid  shades, 
She  may  pass  on.  Milton. 

3.  To  note  things  emphatically,  or  emi- 
nently. 

'Tis  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman; 
Especially  against  his  very  friend.  Shakspeare. 

Was  not  my  love 
The  verier  wag  o'  th'  two.'  Shakspeare. 

We  can  contain  ourselves, 
Were  he  the  veriest  antick  in  the  world.  Shakspeare. 
Id  a  seeing  age,  the  very  knowledge  of  former 
times  passes  but  for  ignorance  in  a  better  dress. 

South. 

The  pictures  of  o«r  great  grandmothers  in  queen 

Elizabeth's  time,  are  cloath'd  down  to  the  very 

wrists,  and  up  to  their  very  chin.  Addison. 

1.  Same,  emphatically. 

Women  arc  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Shakspeare- 
The  cocks  beat  the  partridge,  which  she  laid  to 
heart:  but  finding  these  very  cocks  cutting  one  an- 
other, she  comforted  herself.  L^Estrange. 
So  catholick  a  grace  is  charity,  that  whatever 
time  is  the  special  opportunity  of  any  other  chris- 
tian grace,  that  veiy  time  is  also  the  special  oppor- 
tunity of  charity.  Sprat. 

Ve'ry,  v^r'6.  adv.   In  a  great  degree;  in 
an  eminent  degree. 

The  Greek  orator  was  so  very  famous  for  this, 
that  his  antagonist  reading  over  the  oration  which 
had  procur'd  his  bKoishment,  asked  them,  if  they 
were  so  much  affected  by  the  bare  reading  of  it. 
how  much  more  they  would  have  been  alarmed  had 
they  heard  him?  Jiddison 

That  bold  challenge  was  thought  very  strange. 

Lesley. 
To  VE'SIC.\TE,  v^s'se-kite.9^  v.  a.  [ye- 
sicOf  Latin.]  To  blister. 


Celsus  proposes,  that  in  all  these  internal  woundi 
the  external  parts  be  vesicated,  to  make  more  pow- 
erful revulsion  from  within.  yHseinan. 
1  saw  the  cuticular  vesicated,  and  shining  with  a 
burning  heat.  ^'isemtm. 
Vesica'tion,  vds-6-ki'shihp.  n.  s.  [from 
vesica.]  I31istering;  separation  of  the 
cuticle. 

1  applied  some  vinegar  prepared  with  litharge, 

defending  the  vesication  with  pledgets.      Wiseman. 

Vesi'catorv,  v^-sik'S-ti'irti.  7i.  s.  [vesica- 

toriu7n,  technical  Latin.]     A  blistering 

medicine. 

Vf'sicle,  vds'6-kl.*^*  n.  s.  [yesicula,  Lat.] 

A  small  cuticle  filled  or  inflated. 

Nor  is  the  humour  contained  iu  smaller  veins 
but  in  a  vesicle,  or  little  bladder.  Brown. 

The  lungs  are  made  up  of  such  air  pipes  and 
vesicles  intenvoven  with  blood-vessels,  to  purify, 
ferment,  or  supply  the  sanguineous  mass  with  ni- 
troaerial  particles.  Hay. 

Vesi'cular,  v6-sik'u-lar.*'8  ajj  [from  ve- 
sicula,  Latin.]  Hollow;  full  of  small 
interstices. 

A  muscle  is  a  bundle  of  vesicular  threads,  or  of 
solid  filamenls,  involved  in  one  common  meinbrtine. 

Cheyiu. 
VE'SPER,  v^s'pCir.ss  «.  a.  [Latin.]    The 
evening  star;  the  evening. 
These  signs  are  black  Vtsper^s  pageants. 

Shakspeare. 
Ve'sfers,  v^s'pdrz.  n.  s.  [withoui  the  sin- 
gular, from  ves/ierusy  Lat.]   The  even- 
ing service  of  the  Homish  church. 
Ve'spertine,   v^s'pCir-tine.»*8   adj.  [r<r*- 
pertinus,  Latin]     Happening  or  com- 
ing in   the  evening;  pertaining  to  the 
evening. 
VE'SSEL,  v^s'sil.sB  „.  g.  [yasselle,  Fr. 
vas,  Latin.] 

1.  Any  thing   in  which   liquids,  or  other 
things,  are  put. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  IfilI'd  my  mind; 
Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace, 
Only  lor  them.  Shakspeare. 

If  you  have  two  vessels  to  fill,  and  you  empty  one 
to  fill  the  other,  there  still  remains  one  vessel  rnipty. 

Burnet. 

2.  The  containing  parts  of  an  animal  body. 
Of  these  elements  are  constituted  the  smallest 

fibres;  of  those  fibres  the  vessels;  of  those  vessels  the 
organs  of  the  body.  ,irbutlinot. 

Another  cause  of  a  wasting  ulcer  in  the  lungs,  is, 
the  disruption  of  a  vessel,  whence  the  blood  issues 
into  the  cavities  and  interstices  of  the  lungs,  and  ii 
thence  expectorated  by  a  cough.  Blackmore. 

',.  Any  vehicle  in  which  men  or  goods  are 
carried  on  the  water. 

The  sons  and  nephews  of  Noah,  who  peopled  the 
isles,  had  vessels  to  transport  themselves.     Raleigh. 

The  Phoenicians  first  invented  open  vessels,  and 
the  Egyptians  ships  with  decks.  Heylin. 

The  vessel  is  represented  as  stranded.  The  figure 
before  it  seems  to  lift  it  off  the  shallows.    Mdlson. 

From  storms  of  rage,  and  dangerous  rocks  of 
pride. 
Let  thy  strong  hand  this  little  vessel  guide; 
It  was  thy  hand  that  made  it:  through  the  tide 
Impetuous  of  this  life  let  thy  command 
Direct  my  course  and  bring  mc  safe  to  land.  Prior. 

Now  secure  the  painted  vessel  glides; 
The  sun-beams  trembling  on  the  floating  tides. 

Popt- 

i.  Any  capacity;  any  thing  containing. 
I  have  my  fill 

Of  knowledge,  what  this  vessel  can  contain.  J^fillon. 
3.  [in  theology.]    One  relating  to  God's 

household. 
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If  the  rigid  doctrines  be  found  apt  to  cool  all 
those  men's  love  of  God,  who  have  not  the  confir 
dence  to  believe  themselves  of  the  number  of  the 
few  chosen  vessels,  and  to  beget  security  and  pre- 
sumption in  others  who  have  conquered  those  diflS- 
culties.  Hammond. 

To  Vf/sjel,  v^s'sil.  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  put  into  a  vessel;  to  barrel. 
Take  earth,  and  vessel  it;  and  in  that  set  the  seed. 

Bacon. 
Ve'ssets,  v^s's^ts.  n.  s.  A  kind  of  cloth 
commonly  made  in  Suftblk.  Bailey. 
Ve'ssicnon,  v^s'sik-non.  n.  s.  [[among 
horsemen.]  A  windgall,  or  soft  swell- 
ing on  the  inside  and  outside  of  a  horse's 
hoof.  Diet. 

VEST,  v^st.  n.s.  [yestia,  Latin.]  An  outer 
garment. 

Over  his  lucid  arms 
A  military  vest  of  purple  flow'd.  Milton. 

When  the  queen  in  royal  habit's  drest, 
Old  mystick  emblems  grace  th'  imperial  vest. 

Smith. 
To  Vest,  vSst.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  dress;  to  deck;  to  enrobe. 

The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heav'n  may  vie, 
With  either  vested,  and  a  purple  sky.  Diyden. 

Light!  Nature's  resplendent  robe; 
Without  whose  vesting  beauty  all  were  wrapt 
In  gloom.  Thomson. 

2.  To  dress  in  a  long  garment. 

Just  Simeon  and  prophetic  Anna  spoke, 
Before  the  altar  and  the  vested  priest  Milton. 

3.  To  make  possessor  of;  to  invest  with: 
it  has  with  before  the  thing  possessed. 

To  settle  men's  consciences,  'tis  necessary  that 
they  know  the  person  who  by  right  is  vested  with 
power  over  them.  Locke. 

Had  I  been  vested  with  the  monarch's  pow'r, 
Thou  mu6t  have  sigh'd,  unlucky  youth!  in  vain. 

Prior. 

4.  To  place  in  possession:  with  in  before 
the  possessor. 

The  militia  their  commissioners  positively  re- 
quired to  be  entirely  vested  in  the  parliament. 

Clarendon. 
Empire  and  dominion  was  vested  in  him,  for  the 
good  and  behoof  of  others.  Locke. 

Ve'stal,  v^s'tal.s^  n.  s.  [yestalis,  Lat.]  A 
virgin  consecrated  to  Vesta;  a  pure  vir- 
gin. 

Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong;  but  want  will  perjure 
The  ne'er-touch'd  vestal.  Shakspeare. 

How  happy  is  the  blameless  vestal^s  lot! 
The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot.       Pope. 
Ve'stal,  v^s'tai.  adj.  [^vestalis,  Lat.]  De- 
noting pure  virginity. 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  sick  and  green. 
And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it.  Shakspeare. 

Ve'stibule,   v^s'tfi-bule.  n.  s.  [vestibu- 
lum,  Lat.]    The  porch  or  first  entrance 
of  a  house. 
Ve'stige,  v^s'tidje.  n.s.  [vestigium,  Lat.] 
Footstep;  mark  left  behind  in  passing. 

The  truth  passes  so  slightly  through  men's  ima- 
ginations, that  they  must  use  great  subtilty  to  track 
its  vestiges.  .  Harvey. 

Ve'stment,  v^st'm^nt.  n.  s.  [yrstimen- 
tum,  Latin.]  Garment;  part  of  dress. 

Wei"e  it  not  better  that  the  love  which  men  bear 
unto  God  should  make  the  least  things  that  are  em- 
ployed in  his  service  amiable,  than  that  their  over- 
scrupulous dislike  of  so  mean  a  thing  as  a  vestment, 
should  from  the  very  service  of  God  withdraw  their 
hearts  and  afTections.'  Hooker. 

Heaven  then  would  seem  thy  image,  and  reflect 
Those  sable  vestments,  and  that  bright  aspect. 

Waller. 
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The  sculptors  could  not  give  vtslments  suitable 
to  the  quality  of  the  persons  represented.    Dryden. 
Ve'stry,  v^s'tr^.  n.  s.  [vestiare,  Fr.  -vesti- 
arium,  Latin.]  . 

1.  A  room  appendant  to  the  church,  m 
which  the  sacerdotal  garments  and  con- 
secrated things  are  reposited. 

Bold  Amycus  from  the  robb'd  vestry  brings 
The  chalices  of  heav'n;  and  holy  things 
Of  precious  weight.  Vryden. 

2.  A  parochial  assembly  commonly  con- 
vened in  the  vestry. 

They  create  new  senators,  vestry  elders,  wUhout 
any  commandment  of  the  word.  White. 

The  common-council  are  chosen  every  year,  so 
many  for  every  parish,  by  the  vestry  and  common 
convention  of  the  people  of  that  parish.   Clarendon. 

Go  with  me  where  paltry  constables  will  not 
summon  us  to  vestries.  Blount. 

Ve'sture,  vSs'tshure.*"  n.  s.  [vesture, 
old  Fr.  vestura,  Italian.] 

1.  Garment;  robe. 

Her  breasts  half  hid,  and  half  were  laid  to  show; 
Her  envious  vesture  greedy  sight  repelling.  Fairfax. 

What,  weep  you  when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded.'  Shakspeare. 

To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth 
Shpuld  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss. 

Shakspeare. 

Here  ruddy  brass  and  gold  refulgent  blaz'd; 
There  poiish'd  chests  embroider'd  vestures  grae'd. 

Pope. 

2.  Dress;  habit;  external  form. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings; 
But  this  muddy  vestv,re  of  decay 
Doth  grosly  dose  us  in,  we  cannot  hear  it.     Sho,ksp. 

Rocks,  precipices,  and  gulfs,  apparel'd  with  a 
vesture  of  plants,  would  resemble  mountains  and 
vallies.  Bentley. 

Vetch,  v^tsh.  n.  s.  [vicia,  Lat.]  A  plant 
with  a  papilionaceous  flower,  producing 
a  legume. 

Where  vetches,  pulse,  and  tares  have  stood. 

And  stalks  of  lupines  grew.  Dryden. 

An  ervum  is  a  sort  of  Deleft,  or  small  pea.  ^rhuth, 

Ve'tchy,     vdtsh'^.     adj.    [from     vetch?^ 

Made  of  vetches;  abounding  in  vetches; 

consisting  of  vetch  or  pea-straw. 

If  to  my  cottage  thou  wilt  resort. 
There  may'st  thou  ligge  in  a  vetchy  bed, 
'Till  fairer  fortune  shew  forth  his  head.      Spenser. 

Ve'teran,  v^t'iir-an.*^  n.  s.  [veteranus, 
Lat.]  An  old  soldier;  a  man  long  prac- 
tised in  any  thing. 

The  Arians,  for  the  credit  of  their  faction,  took 
the  eldest,  the  best  experienced,  the  most  wary,  and 
the  longest  practised  veterans  they  had  amongst 
them.  Hooker. 

If  king  Charles  II.  had  made  war  upon  France, 
he  might  have  conquered  it  by  the  many  veterans 
which  had  been  inured  to  service  in  the  civil  wars. 

nSddison. 

Ensigns  that  pierc'd  the  foe's  remotest  lines. 

The  hardy  veteran  with  tears  resigns.         Jiddison. 

We  were  forced  to  uncover,  or  be  regarded  as 

veterans  in  the  beau  monde.  Addison. 

Ve'teran,  v^t'iir-an.  adj.  Long  practised 

in  war;  long  experienced. 

There  was  a  mighty  strong  army  of  land-forces, 
to  the  number  of  fifty  thousand  veteran  soldiers. 

Bacon. 
The  British  youth  shall  hail  thy  wise  command; 
Thy  temper'd  ardour,  and  thy  veteran  skill 

Thomson. 

Veterina'rian,    v^t-dr-^-na're-an.   n.   s. 

[vfterinarius,  Lat.]   One  skilled  in  the 

diseases  ot  cattle. 

That  a  horse  has  no  gall,  is  not  only  swallowed 
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by  common  farriers,  but  also  received  by  good  ve- 
terinarians, and  some  who  have  laudably  discoursed 
upon  horses.  Browfi- 

To  VEX,  veks.  V.  a.  [vexo,  Latin] 

1.  To  plague;  to  torment;  to  harass. 

Do  you  think 
The  king  Avill  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  uex'd?  Shakspeare, 

Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul  fiend 
vexes.  Shakspeare. 

When  she  pressed  him  daily,  so  that  his  soul 
was  vexed  unto  death,  he  told  her  all  his  heart. 

Judges. 

Still  may  the  dog  the  wand'ring  troops  constrain 
Of  airy  ghosts,  and  vex  the  guilty  train!      Dryden. 

You  are  the  cause  of  all  my  care: 
Your  eyes  ten  thousand  dangers  dart; 
Ten  thousand  torments  vex  my  heart; 

I  love,  and  I  despair.  .  Prior 

2.  To  disturb;  to  disquiet. 

Alack,  'tis  he;  why,  he  was  met  ev'n  now. 
As  mad  as  the  vext  sea,  singing  a!oud.    Shakspeare. 

Rang'd  on  the  banks,  beneath  our  equal  oars, 
White  curl  the  waves,  and  the  ver'd  ocean  roars. 

Pope. 

3.  To  trouble  with  slight  p'*ovocations. 
To  VtX,  v^ks.  V.  n.  To  fret;  to  be  oil 

tenters;  to  be  uneasy. 

Ulysses  gave  good  care,  and  fed 
And  drunke  his  wine,  and  vext,  and  ravished 
His  food  for  mere  vexation.  Chapman. 

Ve'xation,  vek-sa'shiin.  n.  s.  [from  vex."] 

1.  The  act  of  troubling. 

0  that  husband, 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
t)e.TO<ions  of  it!  Shakspeare. 

2.  The  state  of  being  troubled;  uneasiness; 
sorrow. 

Vexation  almost  stops  my  breath, 
Thatsundred  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Shakspeare . 
Passions  too  violent,  instead  of  heightening  our 
pleasures,  afford  us  nothing  but  vexation  and  pain. 

Temple. 

3.  The  cause  of  trouble  or  uneasiness. 

Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth : 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age.     SAofop. 

4.  An  act  of  harassing  by  law. 

Albeit  the  party  grieved  thereby  may  have  some 
reason  to  complain  of  an  untrue  charge,  yet  may  he 
not  well  call  it  an  unjust  vexation.  Bacon. 

5.  A  slight  teasing  trouble. 

Vexa'tious,   v^k-sa'shus.^**   adj.   [from 
vexation.^ 

1 .  Afflictive;  troublesome;  causing  trou- 
ble. 

Consider  him  maintaining  his  usurped  title  by 
continual  rexatiotts.  wars  against  thekingsof  Judah. 

South. 
Vexatious  thought  still  found  my  flying  mind, 
Nor  bound  by  limits,  nor  to  place  confin'd; 
Haunted  my  nights,  and  terrified  my  days, 
Stalk'd  through  my  gardens,  and  pursu'd  my  ways; 
Nor  shut  from  artful  bow'r,  nor  lost  in  winding 
maze.  Prior. 

2.  Full  of  trouble;  full  of  uneasiness. 

He  leads  a  vexatious  life,  who  in  his  noblest  ac- 
tions is  so  gored  with  scruples,  that  he  dares  not 
make  a  step  without  the  authority  of  another. 

Digby. 

3.  Teasing;  slightly  troublesome. 

Vexa'tiously,  v^k-s^'shi1s-l^.  adv.  [from 

vexatious.']  Troublesomely;  uneasily. 
Vexa'tiousness,    v^k-si'shils-n^s.    n.   s. 

[from  vexatious.']     Troublesomeness; 

uneasiness. 
Ve'xer,  v^ks'iir.98  n.  s.  [from  vex.]  He 

who  vexes. 
U'glily,  ilg'li-l6.  adv,  [from  ugly.]  Fil- 
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thily;  ^vith  deformity;  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  raise  dislike. 
U'oLiNEss,  6^'l^-ii6s.  n.  *.  [from  uglyj^ 

1.  Dcfoimity;   corurariety  to  beauty. 

All  Hiat  rise  scem'd  fair  and  fresh  in  sight, 
Was  !urued  now  to  dreadful  tigliness-         Spenser. 

She  takes  her  topicks  from  the  advantage  of  old 
age  .iiid  ugliness.  Dryden. 

2.  Turpitude;  loathsomeness;  moral  de- 
pravity. 

Tiieir  dull  ribaldry  carnot  Iiut  be  very  nauseous 
•Dd  otTensive  to  any  one,  ivho  docs  not,  for  the  sake 
of  tiie  sin  itself,  pardon  the  ugliness  of  its  circum- 
staoces.  South. 

U'flLY,  ii{?'l^.  adj.  [This  wnrd  was  an- 
ci<!iuly  written  oufflii;  whence  Dier  in- 
ge.iit/usly  dedui.es  it  from  oufihlike; 
thui  is,  like  an  ou/ih,  elfi/i,  or  goblin.  In 
Saxon  ojd  is  terrom ;  and  in  Goiliick 
ogan  is  to  fear.]  Deformed;  offensive 
to  tae  sight;  contrary  to  beautiful;  hate- 
ful. 

If  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life, 
Tu  I'  makes  me  ugly.  Shakspeare. 

O,  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  full  oi' ugly  sights,  of  gliastly  dreams.     Shaksp. 

'•Vus  th:s  the  cottage,  and  the  safe  abode 
Thou  toldst  me  of?   vVhat  grim  aspects  are  these. 
These  ug-Zy-headed  monsters?  J[IUton. 

Vi'ai.  vi'ul.'*'*  n.  s.  (_^<«A«.J  A  small  bot- 
tle. 

You  gods!  look  down. 
And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  grace 
Upii'i  my  .laughter's  head.  Skakspeare 

Take  thou  this  vial,  being  then  in  bed. 
And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off.  Shakspeare. 

Another  lamp  burnt  in  an  old  marble  sepulchre 
belonging;  to  some  of  the  antient  Romans  inclosed 
in  a  glusb  vial.  Wilkins 

1  pUtced  a  thin  vial,  well  stopped  up,  within  the 
smoke  of  the  vapour,  but  nothing  followed.    Jlddis. 

Chemical    waters,    that  are   each    transparent, 

when  separate,  ferment  into  a  thick  troubled  liquor, 

when  mixed  in  the  same  vial.  Jiddison. 

To  Vi'.xL,  vi'ill.  V.  a.  To  enclose  in  a  vial. 

This  she  with  precious  viaVd  liquors  heals; 
For  which  the  shepherds,  at  the  festivals 
Carol  her  goodness  loud  in  rustick  lays        Milton. 
Vi'and,   vi'tind.*"  w.  s.  \ji'iande.,   French; 
■vivanda,  Italian.]  Food;  meal  dressed. 

The  belly  only  liHe  a  gulf  remain'd, 
1'  th'  midst  of  (he  body  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cuphoarding  the  viand.  Shakspeare. 

No  matter,  since 
They've   left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have 

stomachs. 
Will't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here?       Shaksp. 

These  are  not  fruits  forbidden;  no  interdict 
Defends  the  touching  of  these  viands  pure; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works,  at  least  of  evil. 

Milton. 

From  some  sorts  of  food  less  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
persons  in  health,  and  in  no  necessity  of  using  such 
viaiuit,  had  better  to  abstain.  Ray. 

The  tables  in  fair  order  spread; 
Vimids  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and  savour;  rich  repast!  Pope. 

VIA  TJCUM,  vi-at'i-k6m.i*fi  n.  i.  [Lat-J 

1.  Provision  for  a  journey. 

2.  The  last  rites  used  to  prepare  the  pas- 
sing soul  for  its  departure. 

To   Vi'brate,   vi'brite.9*   v.   a.    [vibroy 

Latin.] 
},  To  brandish;  to  move  to  and  fro  with 

quick  motion. 
f.  To  make  to  quiver. 

Bc^ath  vocalized,  that  is,  vibrated  or  undulated, 


may  differently  affect  the  lips,  and  impress  a  swift 
tremulous  motion,  which  breath  passing  smooth 
doth  not.  Holder. 

To  Vi'brate,  vi'brAte.  v.  n. 

1.  To  play  up  and  down,  or  to  and  fro. 

The  air,  compressed  by  the  fall  and  weight  of  the 
quicksilver,  would  repel  it  a  little  npwards,  and 
make  it  vibrate  a  little  up  and  down.  Boyle- 

Do  not  all  fixed  bodies,  when  healed  beyond  a 
certain  degree,  emit  light,  and  sbiue?  And  is  not 
this  emission  performed  by  the  vibrating  motions  of 
their  parts?  J^eioton. 

2.  To  quiver. 

The  whisper  that  to  greatness  still  too  near. 
Perhaps,  yet  vibrates  on  his  sovereign's  ear.  Pope. 

Vibra'tion,  vi-bri'shiln."*  n.  a.  [from 
vibro,  Latin.]  The  act  of  moving,  or 
slate  of  being  moved  with  quick  re- 
ciprocations, or  returns;  the  act  of  quiv- 
ering. 

It  sparkled  like  the  coal  upon  the  altar,  with  the 
fervours  of  piety,  the  heats  of  devotion,  and  the  sal- 
lies and  vibrations  of  an  harmless  activity  South. 
Do  not  the  rays  of  light,  in  falling  upon  the  bot- 
tom of  the  eye,  excite  vibrations  in  the  tunica  re- 
tina? which  vibrations  being  propagated  along  the 
solid  fibres  of  the  optic  nerves  into  the  brain,  cause 
the  sense  of  seeing.  Newton- 

Mild  vibrations  sooth  the  parted  soul. 
New  to  the  dawning  of  celestial  day.         Thomson. 
VrCAR,    vik'ilr.'*    ^^s    ^j^  g^     [vicarius, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  incumbent  of  an  appropriated  or 
impropriated  benefice. 

Procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church,  'twixt  twelve  and  one. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.      Shakspeare. 

Yours  is  the  prize; 
The  vicar  my  defeat,  and  all  the  village  see. 

Dryden, 
A  landed  youth,  whom  his  mother  would  never 
suffer  tu  look  into  a  book  for  fear  of  spoiling  his 
eyes,  upon  hearing  the  clergy  decried,  what  a  con- 
tempt must  he  entertain,  not  only  for  his  vicar  at 
home,  but  for  the  whole  order!  Swift. 

2.  One  who  performs  the  functions  of  an- 
other; a  siibstitute. 

An  archbishop  may  not  only  excommunicate  and 
interdict  his  suffragans,  but  bis  vicar-general  may 
do  the  same.  ^yliffe. 

Vi'cARAGE,  vlk'dr-idje.s"  n.  s.  [from  vi- 
car.'] The  benefice  of  a  vicar. 

This  gentleman  lived  in  his  vicarage  to  a  good 
old  age,  and  having  never  deserted  bis  flock,  died 
vicar  of  Bray.  Swift. 

Vica'rious,  vi-ki'rd-^s.*'^  adj.  ^vicarius, 
Latin.]  Deputed;  delegated;  acting  in 
the  place  of  another. 

The  soul  in  the  body  is  but  a  subordinate  effi- 
cient, a'>d  vicariou.*  and  instrumental  in  the  bands 
of  the  Almighty,  being  but  his  substitute  in  this  re- 
giment of  the  body.  Hale. 
What  can  be  more  unnatural,  than  for  a  man  to 
rebel  against  the  vicarious  power  of  God  in  his  soul ' 

JN'orris. 
Vi'cARSHip,  vik'Ar-sblp.  n.  s.  [from  vi' 

car.^  The  office  of  a  vicar. 
VICE.,  vise.  n.  s.  \^vitium,  Latin.] 

1.  The  course  of  action  opposite  to  vir- 
tue; depravity  of  manners;  inordinate 
life. 

No  spirit  more  gross  to  love 
Vice  for  itself.  MUton. 

The  foundation  of  error  will  lie  in  wrong  mea- 
sures of  probability;  as  the  foundation  of  vice  in 
wrong  measures  of  good.  Locke. 

2.  A  fault;  an  offence.    It  is  generally 


used  for  an  habitual  fault,  not  for  a  sin- 
gle enormity. 

No  vice,  so  simple,  but  assumes 
Some  mack  of  virtue  ou  its  outward  parts.  Shak^. 

Yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  rices  than  it  had  before; 
More  suffer  by  him  that  shall  succeed.  Shakspeare. 

VV'hcre  the  excess  and  defect  do  make  vices,  or 
such  things  as  ou;;ht  not  to  be,  there  the  mediocrity 
must  denote  something  that  ought  to  be,  and  con- 
sequently must  be  a  virtue.  W'JUJtu. 

Ungovern'd  appetite,  a  brutish  vice.         Milton. 

I  cannot  blame  him  for  inveighing  so  sharply 
against  the  vices  of  the  clergy  in  his  age.     Oryden. 

Proud  views  and  vain  desires  in  our  worldly  em- 
ployments, are  as  truly  vices  and  corruptions,  as  hy- 
pocrisy in  prayer,  or  vanity  in  alms.  Imio. 

3.  The  fool,  or  punchinello  of  old  shows. 
I'll  be  with  you  again 

In  a  trice,  like  to  the  old  vice, 

Your  need  to  sustain ; 
Who  with  dagger  of  lath,  in  his  rage  and  bis  wratb, 
Cries,  Ah,  ha!  to  the  devil.  Shakspeare. 

His  face  made  of  brass,  like  a  vice  in  a  game. 

Tusser. 

4.  [yijs,  Dutch.]  A  kind  of  small  iron 
press  with  screws,  used  by  workmen. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him.  percussion; 
bottle-screws,  the  vice;  whirligigs,  the  axis  in  peri- 
trochio.  .^rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

5.  Gripe;  grasp. 
If  I  but  sift  him  once;  if  he  come  but  within  my 

vice.  Shakspeare. 

6.  [I'tce,  Latin.]  It  is  used  in  composition 
for  one,  gut  vicem  gerit,  who  performs, 
in  his  stead,  the  office  of  a  supcriour, 
or  who  has  the  second  rank  in  com- 
mand: as,  a  viceroy,  vicechancellor. 

To  Vice,  vise.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
draw  by  a  kind  of  violence. 

With  all  confidence  be  swears. 
As  lie  had  seen't,  or  been  an  instrument 
To  vice  you  to't,  that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddeoly.  Shakspeare. 

VICEA'DMIRAL,  vise-3d'm6-rai.  n.  «. 
\yice  and  admiral. '\ 

1.  The  second  commander  of  a  fleet. 
The  foremost  of  the  fleet  was  the  admiral;  the 

rearadmiral  was  Cara  Mahometes,  an  arch-pirat«. 
The  viceadmiral  in  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  witk 
a  great  squadron  of  gallies,  struck  sail  directly. 

K'lOl/M. 

2.  A  naval  officer  of  the  second  rank. 
Vicea'dmiralty,  vlse-dd'ni6-ril-t6.  n.  s. 

[from  ■victadtniral.'^  The  office  of  a  vice- 
admiral. 
The  viceadmiralty  is  exercised  by  Mr.  Trevanion. 

Corew. 
Vicea'gent,   vise-4'j^nt.  n.  s.  [vice  and 
agent.']     One  who  acts  in  the  place  of 
another. 

A  vassal  Satan  hath  made  his  viceagent,  to  crosi 

whatever  the  faithful  ought  to  do.  Hooker. 

Vicecha'ncellor,     vise-tsh3n's^l'lflr.  n. 

s.  \_viceca?iceUarius.,  Latin.]  The  second 

magistrate  of  the  universities* 

Vi'cED,  vist.^*8  adj.  [from  vice.]  VitiouB; 

corrupt.  Not  used. 

Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-viced  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air  Shaicrpeart. 

Vicege'renc  V,  vise-j6'r^n-s6.  n.  *.  [from 
vicegerent.]  The  office  of  a  vicegerent; 
lieutenancy;  deputed  power. 

The  authority  of  conscience  stands  founded  upon 
its  vtcfgereiicy  and  deputation  under  God.      South. 
VICEGE'RENT,  vise-ji'r6nt.  n.  «.  [vi 
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cem  gerena,  Latin.]  A  lieutenant;  one 
who  is  intrusted  with  the  power  of  the 
superiour,  by  whom  he  is  deputed. 

All  precepts  concerning;  kings  are  comprehended 
10  these:  remember  thou  art  a  man;  remember 
thou  art  God's  vicegerent.  Bacon. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God;  in  un- 
shaken duty  to  bis  vicegerent;  in  hearty  obedience 
to  his  church.  Sprat. 

Great  Father  of  the  gods,  when  for  our  crimes 
Thou  send'st  some  heavy  judgment  on  the  times; 
Some  tyrant  king,  the  terrour  of  his  age, 
The  type  and  true  vicegerent  of  thy  rage, 
Thus  punish.  Dryden. 

Vicege'rent,  vise-j^'rfint.  adj.  [yicege- 
rens,  L'^tin.]  Having  a  delegated  pow- 
er; acting  by  substitution. 

Whom  send  I  to  judge  thee?  Whom  but  th«e, 
Vicegtrent  Son!  To  thee  1  have  transferr'd 
All  judgment,  whether  in  heav'n,  or  earth,  or  hell. 

Milton. 

Vi'oENARY,  vi's^-na-r6    adj.  [yicenarius^ 

Latin.]  Belonging  to  twenty.      Bailey. 

Vl'CEROY,  vise'r66.  n.  a.  [yiceroi,  Fr.] 

He  who   governs  in  place  of  the  king 

with  regal  authority. 

Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unTanqaish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  call'd  but  viceroy  of  ihe  whole?      Shaksp. 

Mendoza,  rioeroy  of  Peru,  was  wont  to  aay,  that 
the  government  of  Peru  was  the  best  place  the 
king  of  Spain  gave,  save  that  it  was  somewhat  too 
near  Madrid.  Bacon. 

We  are  so  far  from  having  a  king,  that  even  the 
viceroy  is  generally  absent  four  fifths  of  his  time. 

Swift. 
Vi'cEROYALTY,  vlse-r6^'al-t6.  n.  s.  [from 
viceroy. ~]   Dignity  of  a  viceroy. 

These  parts  furnish  our  viceroyalties  for  the 
grandees;  but  in  war  are  incumbrances  to  the  king- 
dom. Addison. 
Vi'cETV,  vi's^-t^.  n.  s.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  well  the  meaning  or  original: 
a  nice  thing  is  now  called  in  vulgar 
language,  point  vice,  from  the  French 
point  drvise,  or  point  de  vice;  whence 
the  barbarous  word  vicety  may  be  de- 
rived.] Nicety;  exactness.  A  word  not 
•used. 

Here  is  the  fruit  of  Pem, 
ijrrafted  upon  stub  his  stem; 
With  the  peakish  nicety. 

And  old  Sherewood's  vicety.  Ben  Jonson. 

Vi'oiNAGE,   vis'in-idje.^"    n.   s.     \^vicinia, 
Latin.]  Neighbourhood;  places  adjoin- 
ing- 
Vici'nal,  vis'6-nal.^38  ^  ^^j^  ^vicinus, 

Vi'uiNE,  v6-sine'.  5  Latin.]  Near; 
neii>libouring. 

Opening  other  vicine  passages  might  obliterate 
any  track;  as  the  making  of  one  hole  in  the  yield- 
ing mud  defaces  the  print  of  another  near  it.  Glanv. 
Vici'nity,    v^-sin'e-td,    or    vi-sui'^-t^.^^s 
71.  s.  \_vicinus,  Latin.] 

1.  Nearness;  state  of  being  near. 

The  position  of  things  is  such,  that  there  is  a 
vicinity  between  agents  and  patients,  that  the  one 
incessantly  invades  the  other.  Hale. 

The  abundance  and  vicinity  of  countiy  seats. 

Swift. 

2.  Neighbourhood. 

He  shall  find  out  and  recall  the  wandering  par- 
ticles home,  and  fix  them  in  their  old  vicinity. 

Rogers. 
Gravity  alone  must  have  carried  them  down- 
wards to  the  vicinity  of  the  sun.  Bcnlley. 
Vi'cious,  vish'Cis.  adj.  [from  vice.']     See 


ViTious.  Devoted  to  vice;  not  addict- 
ed to  virtue. 

He  heard  this  heavy  curse, 
Servants  of  servants,  on  his  vicious  race.      Milton. 
Vioi'ssiTUDE,  vd-sis'6-tude,   or  visis'6- 
tude.133  n.  s.  [vicissitude,  Latin.] 

1.  Regular  change;  return  of  the  same 

things  in  the  sanse  succession. 

It  makes  through  heav'n 
Grateful  vicissitude,  like  day  and  night.       Milton. 

The  rays  of  light  are  alternately  disposed  to  be 
reflected  or  refracted  for  many  vicissitudes.  Mewton. 

This  succession  of  things  upon  the  earth,  is  the 
result  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  and  is  as  con- 
stant as  is  the  cause  of  that  vicissitude,  the  sun's 
declination.  Woodward. 

2.  Revolution;  change. 

During  the  course  of  the  war,  did  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  bad  fortune  affect  us  with  humility  or 
thankfulness.  Jitterbwy. 

Verse  sweetens  toil,  however  rude  the  sound. 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings; 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  wheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicisst/M(ie  of  things.  Giffard. 
Vi'coNTiELS,  vi'kont-ySis.  In  law,  vicon- 
tiel  rents  are  certain  farms  for  which 
the  sheriff  pays  a  rent  to  the  king,  and 
makes  what  profit  he  can  of  them.  Vi- 
contiel  writs  are  such  writs  as  are  tri- 
able in  the  county  court,  before  the 
sheriff.  Bailey, 

Vi'cTiM,  vlk'tim.  n.  s.  [yictima,  Latin] 

1.  A  sacrifice;  something  slain  for  a  sac- 
lifice. 

All  that  were  authors  of  so  black  a  deed. 
Be  saci'ific'd  as  vvctims  to  his  ghost.  Denham. 

And  on  ihe  victim  pour  the  ruddy  wine.  Dryden. 

Clitumnus'  waves,  for  triumphs  after  war, 
The  victim  ox,  and  snowy  sheep  prepare.  Jlddison. 

2.  Something  destroyed. 

Behold  where  age's  wretched  victim  lies; 
See  his  head  trembling,  and  bis  balf-clos'd  eyes. 

Prior. 

VrCTOR,  vik'ti!ir.i86  „.  s.  [victor,  Lat.] 
I.  Conqueror;  vanquisher;  he  that  gnins 
the  advantage  in  any  contest.  Fie  tor  is 
seldom  used  with  a  genitive;  we  say  the 
conqueror  of  kingdomn,  not  the  victor 
of  kingdoms;  and  never  but  with  regard 
to  some  single  action  or  person:  as  we 
never  say,  Caesar  was  in  general  a  great 
victor,  but  that  he  was  victor  at  Phar- 
salia.  We  rarely  say  Alexander  was 
victor  of  Darius,  though  we  say  he  was 
victor  at  jirbela;  but  we  never  say  he 
was  victor  of  Persia. 

This  strange  race  more  strange  conceits  did  yield; 
Who  victor  scem'd,  was  to  bis  ruin  brought; 

Who  seem'd  o'erthrown,  was  mistress  of  the  field. 

'  Sidney. 

Some  time  the  flood  prevails,  and  then  the  wind, 

Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast. 

Yet  neitlier  conqueror,  nor  conquered.  Shakspeare. 

Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Caesar. 

Shakspeare. 
Say  where  and  when 
Their  fight;  what  stroke  shall  bruise  the  viclor^s 
beel.  Milton. 

Our  Hebrew  songs  and  harps  in  Babylon, 
That  pleas'd  so  well  our  victor's  ear.  declare 
That  rather  Greece  from  us  these  arts  dcriv'd. 

Milton, 
Their  hearts  at  last  the  vanquish'd  re-assume. 
And  now  the  victors  fall.  Denliam. 

In  love,  the  viclo7-s  from  the  vanquish'd  fly; 
They  fly  that  wound,  and  they  pursue  that  die. 

JValler. 
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Fortune's  unjust;  she  ruins  oft  the  brave, 
And  him  who  should  be  victor,  makes  the  slave. 

Diyden. 
Lose  not  a  thought  on  me,  I'm  out  of  dant;cr; 
Heaven  will  not  leave  me  in  the  victor's  Laiid. 

Mdison. 
2.  Pofie  has  used  this  word  in  a  mai.ner 
perhaps  unauthorized. 

There,  victor  of  his  hiakh,  his  fortune,  friends, 
And  fame,  this  lord  of  useless  thousands  ends. 

Pope. 
Victo'hious,  vlk-to'r^-us.   adj.   [vietori- 
eux,  French.] 

1.  Conquering;  having  obtained  conquest; 
superiour  in  contest. 

Victory  doth  more  often  fall  by  errour  of  the 
vanquished,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  viaorious. 

Hayioard. 
The  Son  return'd  victorious  with  his  sainis. 

Milton. 
That  happy  sun,  said  he,  will  rise  again. 
Who  twice  victorious  did  our  navy  see: 

And  1  alone  must  view  him  rise  in  vain. 
Without  one  ray  of  all  his  star  for  me.        Dryden. 

2.  Producing  conquest. 

Sudden  these  honours  shall  be  snatch'd  away, 
And  curst  for  ever  this  vtcto-:  ious  day.  Pope. 

3.  BctokeniDg  conquest. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments.  Skaksp. 

Victo'riously,  vik-ta'r^-us-ic .  a<:/6'.  [Fi  om 
victorious.]  With  conquest;  success- 
fully: triumphantly. 

That  grace  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully 
betray  our  succours,  victoriously  through  all  diffi- 
culties. Hammond. 
Victo'rxousness,  vik-t6'r^-us-n6s.  n.  s. 
[from  victorious.]  The  state  or  quality 
of  being  victorious. 
Vi'ctory,  vik'tur-6.^*7  n.  s.  [vict07-ia, 
Latin.]  Conquest;  success  in  contest; 
triuniph. 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  awny  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'i)  at  hsm  Shakspearj. 

Then  to  the  heaven  ol'  heavens  he  shall  ascend, 
With  victo7-y,  triumphing  o'er  his  foes.  Milton. 
Ol>edieute  -s  a  complicated  act  of  virtue,  and 
many  gract-  ire  exercised  in  o.ie  act  of  'ibedieiice. 
ti  is  an  act  ot'  humility,  of  nioriiScatiou,  and  sclf- 
deiiial,  of  charity  to  God,  of  care  of  the  publick,  of 
order  and  charity  to  ourselves.  It  is  a  ^reat  in- 
stance of  a  victory  over  the  most  refractory  j.js'.ons. 

Taxjlor. 
Vi'oTKESS,   vik'trSs.   n.  s.  [from  victor,] 
A  female  tliat  conquers.  Not  used. 
I'll  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  iied; 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress;  Cajsar's  Ca;sar. 

Shakspeare. 
Vi'oTUAL,  vit'tl.*"''  >  n.  s.  [victuailli-s. 
Vi'cTUALs,  vil'tlz.*"*  ^  French;  vittonag- 
lia,  Italian]  Provision  of  food;  stores 
for  the  support  of  life;  meat;  sustenance. 
Chapman  has  written  it  as  it  is  collo- 
quially pronounced. 

He  landed  in  these  islands,  to  furnish  himself 

with  victuals  and  fresh  vviiter.  Jibhot. 

You  had  musty  victuals,  and  he  hath  holp  to  cat 

it:  he  hath  an  excellent  stomach.  Sluikspeare. 

A  huge  great  flagon  full  I  bore, 
And,  in  a  good  large  kuapsackc,  victles  store. 

Chapman. 

He  was  not  able  to  keep  that  place  three    hyg 

for  lack  ot victual.  h'.iolL's. 

They,  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual,   are 

forcct!  to  sea  by  a  storm.  lining-  Charles. 

To  Victual,  vit'tl.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  store  with  provision  for  food. 


Talbot,  farewel ; 
I  must  go  vichial  Orleans  foithwith-       Shakspeare, 
Vi'cTUALLER,   vit'tl-ii'.  «.  *.  [froiTi    Vic- 
tuals.^ 

1.  One  who  provides  victuals. 

They  planted  their  artillery  against  the  haven, 
to  impeach  supply  of  victuals;  yet  the  English 
victuaUera  surceased  not  to  bring  all  thing-  neces- 
sary. Hayicard. 

Their  conquest  half  is  to  the  victualler  due 

King. 

2.  One  who  keeps  a  house  of  entertain- 
ment. 

VIDELICET,  v^-d^r^-s^t.  adv.  [Lat.] 
To  wit;  that  is.  This  word  is  generally 
written  viz. 

ViDu'iTY,  vi-du'it-6.  n.  s.  [from  viduus^ 
Latin.]  Widowhood. 

To  Vie,  v\V^  v.  a.  [Of  this  word  the  ety- 
mology is  very  uncertain.] 

1.  To  show  or  practise  in  competition. 

They  vie  power  and  expence  with  those  that  are 
too  high.  V Estrange. 

You  vie  happiness  in  a  thousand  easy  and  sweet 
diversions.  Evelyn. 

2.  In  this  passage  the  meaning  seems  to 
be,  If)  add;  to  accumulate. 

She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  and  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast, 

That  in  a  tvvink  she  won  me  to  her  love.     Shaksp. 
To  Vie,  vi.  v.  n.  To  contest;  to  contend; 
to  strive  for  superiority. 

In  a  trading  nation,  the  younger  sons  may  be 
placed  in  such  a  way  uf  life,  as  may  enable  them  to 
vie  with  the  best  of  their  family.  Jiddison. 

The  wool  when  shaded  with  Ancona's  dye, 
May  with  the  proudest  Tyrian  purple  vie.  Mdison. 

Now  voices  over  voices  rise; 
While  each  to  be  the  loudest  vies.  Swift. 

To  VIEW,  vii.a«8  -V.  a.  ^veu,  Fr.  from 
veoir,  or  voir.'\ 

1.  To  survey;  to  look  on  by  way  of  exa- 
mination. 

Go,  and  vieio  the  country.  Joshua. 

Th'  almighty  Father  bent  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works  and  their  works  at  once  to  view. 

Milton. 

View  not  this  spire  by  measures  giv'n 
To  buildings  rais'd  by  common  bands  Prior. 

Whene'er  we  view  some  %vell  proportioned  dome. 
No  single  parts  unequally  surprize; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.  Pope. 

2.  To  see;  to  perceive  by  the  eye. 

They  here  with  eyes  aghast 
Fi«io'(/  first  their  lamentable  lot.  Mllon. 

No  more  I  hear,  no  more  1  view; 
The  phantom  flies  me,  as  unkind  as  you.        Pope. 
VIEW,  vu.  71.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Prospect. 

You  should  tread  a  course 
Pretty,  and  full  of  i'i«io;  yea,  haply,  near 
The  resilience  of  Posthumus.  Shakspeare. 

Vast  and  indefinite  views,  which  drown  all  appre- 
hensions of  the  uttermost  objects,  are  condemned  by 
good  authors.  Wotton 

The  walls  of  Pluto's  palace  are  in  view.  Dryden. 

Cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain, 
You  '11  wi=h  your  hill  a  shelter'd  hill  again.    Pope. 

2.  Sight;  power  of  beholding. 

I  go,  to  take  for  ever  from  your  view. 
Both  the  lov'd  object,  and  the  hated  too.    Dryden. 

These  things  duly  weighed,  will  give  us  a  clear 
view  into  tlie  state  of  human  liberty.  Locke. 

Instruct  mc  other  joys  to  prize, 
With  other  beauties  charm  my  partial  eyes; 
Full  in  my  view  set  all  the  bright  abode. 
And  make  my  soul  quit  ,\belard  for  God.       Pope. 
,3.  Intellectual  sii^ht;  mental  ken. 

Some  safer  resolution  I've  in  view.         Miiton- 


4.  Act  of  seeing. 

Th'  unexpected  sound 
Of  dogs  and  men,  his  wakeful  par  does  wound; 
Rouz'd  with  the  noise,  he  scarce  believe.s  his  ear 
Willing  to  think  th'  illusions  of  his  fear 
Had  giv'n  this  false  alarm;  but  strait;ht  his  view 
Confirms  that  more  than  all  he  fears  is  true. 

Denham, 

5.  Sight;  eye. 

Objects  near  our  view  are  thought  gi-eater  than 
those  of  a  larger  size,  that  are  more  remote.  Locke. 

6.  Survey;  examination  by  the  eye. 

Time  never  will  renew, 
While  we  too  far  the  pleasing  path  pursue, 
Surveying  nature  with  too  nice  a  view.       Dryden. 

7.  Intellectual  survey. 

If  the  mind  has  made  this  inference  by  finding 
out  the  intermediate  ideas,  and  taking  a  vieto  of 
the  connection  of  them,  it  has  proceeded  rationally. 

Locke . 

8.  Space  that  may  be  taken  in  by  the  e)  e; 
reach  of  sight. 

The  fame  through  all  the  neighb'ring  nations  flew. 
When  now  the  Trojan  navy  was  in  view.   Dryden. 

9.  Appearance;  show. 

In  that  accomplish'd  mind, 
Helpt  by  the  night,  new  graces  find; 
V\hich,  by  the  splendour  of  her  view 
Dazzled,  before  we  never  knew.  Waller. 

10.  Display;  exhibition  to  the  sight  or 
mind. 

To  give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  li- 
berty, would  any  one  be  a  changeling,  because  he 
is  less  determined  by  wise  considerations  than  a 
wise  man!  Locke. 

I  i.  Prospect  of  interest. 

No  man  sets  himself  about  any  thing,  but  upon 
some  vieio  or  other,  which  serves  him  for  a  reason 

Locke. 
12.  Intention;  design. 

He  who  sojourns  in  a  foreign  country,  refers  what 
he  sees  to  the  state  of  things  at  home;  with  that 
view  he  makes  all  his  reflections.  Mterhury. 

With  a  view  to  commerce,  in  returning  from  his 
expedition  against  the  Parthians,  he  passed  through 
EgJ'Pt.  Jirhuthnot 

Fisher,  the  Jesuit,  in  the  year  1626,  seconded  the 
cardinal  in  the  same  plea,  and  upon  the  same  views. 

Waterland. 
Vie'wer,  vu'dr.  n.  s.  [from  vieiv.^    One 

who  views. 
Vie'wless,  vu'l^s.  adj.  [from  view.']  Un- 
seen; not  discernible  by  the  sight. 

To  be  imprison'd  in  the  vieicless  winds. 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about 
The  pendant  world.  Shakspeare. 

Each  stair  mysteriously  was  meant,  nor  stood 
There  always,  but  drawn  up  to  heav'n  sometimes 
Viewless.  Milton. 

Swift  through  the  valves  the  visionary  fair 
Repass'd,  and  vieioless  mix'd  with  common  air. 

Pope. 

Light-bounding  from  the  earth,  at  once  they  rise; 

Their  feet  half  vieioless  quiver  in  the  skies.    Pope. 

Vigesima'tion,   vi-jes-s^-mi'shiin.   n.  s. 

[vig'esimus.,  Lat.]  The  act  of  putting  to 

death  every  twentieth  man.         Bailey. 

Vi'gil,  vid'jil.  n.  s.  [vigilia,  Lat.J 

1.  Watch;  devotions  performed  in  the  cus- 
tomary hours  of  rest. 

So  they  in  heav'n  their  odes  and  vigils  tun'd. 

Milton, 
Shnnes!  where  their  vigils  pale-eyed   virgins 
keep, 
And  pitying  saints,  whose  statues  learn  to  weep. 

Pope. 

2.  A  r  St  kept  before  a  holyday. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  saj,  to-morrow  is  St.  Crispin.        Shakspeare. 
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And  that,  which  on  the  Baptist's  vigil  sends 
To  nymphs  and  swains  the  vision  of  their  friends. 

Hark. 

3.  Service  used  on  the  night  before  a  ho- 
lyday. 

No  altar  is  to  be  consecrated  without  reliques, 
which  placed  before  the  church  door,  the  vigiU  are 
to  be  celebrated  that  night  before  them.  StiltingJI, 

The  rivals  call  my  muse  another  way, 
To  sing  their  vigils  for  th'  ensuing  day.      Dryden. 

4.  Watch;  forbearance  of  sleep. 

Though  Venus  and  her  son  should  spare 
Her  rebel  heart,  and  never  teach  her  care; 
Yet  Hymen  may  perforce  her  vigils  keep. 
And  for  another's  joy  suspend  her  sleep.      Waller. 
Nothing  wears  out  a  fine  face  like  the  vigils  of 
the  card-table,  and  those  cutting  passions  which  at- 
tend them.  Mdiion. 
Vi'gilanoe,  vld'jil-anse.  >       n.  a.  [viffi- 
Vi'gilancv,  vid'jil-an-s^.  5          lance,  Fr. 
vigilantiay  Lat.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably  to  sleep,  and  the 
strong  passion  for  his  country  should  have  given  him 
vigilance.  Broome. 

2.  Watchfulness;  circumspection;  inces- 
sant care. 

Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance, 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel  die.' 

Shakspeare. 
In  this  their  military  care,  there  were  few  re- 
markable occasions  under  the  duke,  saving  his  con- 
tinual Dtgi/oncy,  and  voluntary  hazard  of  his  person. 

Wotton. 
Of  these  the  vigilance 
I  dread;  and  to  elude,  thus  wi-app'd  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

We  are  enabled  to  subdue  all  other  creatures; 
and  use  for  our  behoof  the  strength  of  the  ox,  the 
sagacity  and  vigilancy  of  the  dog.  Ray. 

Guard;  watch. 

No  post  is  free,  no  place, 
That  guard  and  most  unusual  vigilance 
Does  not  attend  my  taking.  Shakspeare. 

In  at  this  gate  none  pass 
The  vigilance  here  plac'd,  but  such  as  come 
Well  known  from  heav'n.  Milton. 

Vl'GlLANT,  vid'jil-ant.«8  adj.  [vi,^ilans, 
Lat.]  Watchful;  circumspect;  diligent; 
attentive. 

They  have  many  prayers,  but  every  of  them  very 
short,  as  if  they  were  darts  thrown  out  with  a  kind 
of  sudden  quickness;  lest  that  vigilant  and  erect  at- 
tention of  mind,  which  in  prayer  is  very  necessary, 
should  be  wasted  or  dulled  through  continuance. 

Hooker. 
Take  your  places  and  be  vigilant: 
If  any  noise  or  soldier  you  perceive. 
Let  us  have  knowledge.  Shakspeare. 

The  treasurer,  as  he  was  vigilant  in  such  cases, 
had  notice  of  the  clerk's  expiration  so  soon,  that  he 
procured  the  king  to  send  a  message  to  the  master 
of  the  rolls.  Clarendon. 

Vi'gilantly,  vid'jil-ant-16.  adv.  [from  vi- 
g-ilant.]  Watchfully;  attentively;  cir- 
cumspectly. 

Thus  in  peace,  either  of  the  kings  so  vigilantly 
observed  every  motion  of  the  others,  as  if  they  had 
lived  upon  the  alarm.  Hayward. 

Vi'gorous,  vig'ur-ius.3**  ac(;.  [from  viifor^ 
Latin.]  Forcible;  not  weakened;  full  of 
strength  and  life. 

Fam'd  for  his  valour  young; 
At  sea  successful,  vigmous  and  strong!  Waller. 
Their  appetite  is  not  dulled  by  being  gratified, 
but  returns  always  fresh  and  vigorons.  Mte^bury. 
Though  the  beginnings  of  confederacies  have 
been  always  vigorous  and  successful,  their  progress 
has  been  generally  feeble,  and  event  unfortunate. 

Davenant. 
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Vi'gorously,  vig'ur-As-li.  adv.  [from  vi- 
gour.] With  force;  forcibly;  without 
weakness. 

The  prince  had  two  giant  ships: 
With  his  one  so  vigoronsly  he  press'd, 
And  flew  so  h'>ine,  th^.y  could  not  rise  again.  Di-yd. 
If  the  tire  burns  bright  and  vigorously,  it  is  no 
matter  by  what  means  it  was  at  first  kindled.  South. 
That  prince  whose  cause  you  espouse  so  vigorous- 
ly is  the  principal  in  the  war,  and  you  but  a  second. 

Swift. 

Vi'gorousness,  vig'5r-fls-n6s.  n.  s.  [irom 
vigour.]  Force;  strength. 

He  hath  giren  excellent  sufTerance  and  vigour- 
ousness  to  the  sufferers,  arming  them  with  strange 
courage,  heroical  fortitude,  invincible  resolution, 
and  glorioDs  patience.  Taylor. 

Vl'GOUR,  vig'ilr.3**  n.  s.  ^vigor,  Lat.j 

1.  Force;  strength. 

Shame  to  be  overcome, 
Would  utmost  vigour  raise,  and  rais'd  unite.  Milt, 

Pernicious  fire  wither'd  all  their  strength, 
And  of  their  wonted  vigour  left  them  drain'd. 

Milton. 
The  mind  and  spirit  remains 
Invincible,  and  vigour  soon  returns.  Milton. 

No  deep  within  her  gulf  can  hold 
Immortal  vigour.  Milton, 

The  vigour  of  this  arm  was  never  vain: 
Witness  these  heaps  of  slaughter.  Di'yden, 

2.  Mental  force;  intellectual  ability. 

3.  Energy,  efficacy. 

In  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unactive  else,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

How  does  Cartesius  all  his  sinews  strain. 
The  earth's  attractive  vigour  to  explain!  Blackmore 
VILE,  vile.  adj.  [yil,  Fr.  vilis,  Lat.] 
1.  Base;  mean;  worthless;  sordid;  despi- 
cable. 

Our  case  were  miserable,  if  that  wherewith  we 
most  endeavour  to  please  God,  were  in  his  sight  so 
vile  and  despicable  as  men's  disdainful  speech  would 
make  it.  Hooker. 

I  disdaining  scorn'd,  and  craved  death, 
Rather  than  I  would  be  so  vile  esteemed.     Shaksp. 

He  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me, 
Shall  be  my  brother;  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle  his  condition.        Shakspeare. 
O  ye  Pegasiaa  nymphs,  that,  hating  Diier  things, 
Delight  in  loAy  hills,  and  in  delicious  springs! 

Drayton. 
The  inhabitants  account  gold  but  as  a  vile  thing. 

*ibbot. 
That  sinful  creature  man,  elected  is 
And  in  our  place  the  heavens  possess  he  must; 
Vile  man,  begot  of  clay,  and  born  of  dust.  Fairfax. 
A  spontaneous  production  is  against  matter  of 
fact;  a  thing  without  example  not  only  in  man,  but 
the  vilest  of  weeds.  Bentley, 

2.  Morally  impure;  wicked. 

Restor'd  by  thee,  vile  as  I  am,  to  place 
Of  new  acceptance.  Milton. 

Vi'led,  vikl.  adj.  [from  vile;  whence  re- 
viir.]  Abusive;  scurrilous;  defamatory. 
He  granted  life  to  all  except  to  one.  who  had 
used  vile  speeches  against  king  Edward.  Hayward. 
Vi'lely,  vile'lc.  adv.  [from  vile.]  Basely; 
meanly;  shamefully. 
The  Volscians  vilely  yielded  the  town.     S'laksp. 
How  can  I 
Forget  my  Hector,  treated  with  dishonour, 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  and  vilely  dragg'd, 
A  bloody  corse,  about  the  walls  of  Troy.'  .4.  Philips. 
Vi'leness,  vile'n^s.  n,  s.  [from  vile.] 
1.  Baseness;  meanness;  despicableness. 
His  vileness  us  shall  never  awe: 
But  here  our  sports  shall  be. 

Such  as  the  golden  world  first  saw, 
Most  innocent  and  free.  Drayton. 

Reflect  on  the  essential  vileness  of  matter,  and 
its  impotence  to  conserve  its  own  being.       Creech, 


Considering  the  vileness  of  the  clay,  I  wondered 
that  no  tribune  of  that  age  durst  ever  venture  to  ask 
the  potter,  What  dost  thou  make.'  Swift 

2.  Moral  or  intellectual  baseness. 
Then,  vileness  of  mavikind! 
Could  none,  alas!  repeat  mc  good  or  great, 
Wash  my  pale  budy,  or  bewail  my  fate.'        Prior. 

Vi'lifier,  vii^-fi-ir.  n.  s.  [trom  vilify.] 
One  that  vilifies. 

To  Vi'lify,  vir6-fi.i«3  -^^  a,  [from  vile.] 

1.  To  debase;  to  degrade;  to  make  vile. 

Their  maker's  image 
Forsook  them,  when  themselves  they  viliftfd 
To  serve  ungovern'd  appetite,  and  took 
His  image  whom  they  serv'd.  Milton. 

2.  To  defame;  to  make  contemptible. 
Tomalin  could  not  abide 

To  hear  his  sovereign  vilify^d.  Drayton. 

Thedispleasure  of  their  prince,  those  may  expect, 
who  would  put  in  practice  all  methods  to  vilfy  his 
person  .Addison. 

Many  passions  dispose  us  to  depress  ar.o  vilify 
the  merit  of  one  rising  in  the  esteem  of  mankind. 

Mdison. 

ViLL,  vill.  n,  s.  [yillCf  Fr.  villa,  Lat.]  A 
village;  a  small  collection  of  houses. 
Little  in  use. 

This  book  gives  an  account  of  the  manurable 
lands  in  every  manor,  town,  or  vill.  .    Hale, 

Vi'lla,  vil'la.  n,  s,  [villa,  Lat.J  A  country 
seat. 

The  antient  Romans  lay  the  foundations  of  their 
villas  and  palaces  within  the  very  borders  of  the 
sea.  Mdison. 

At  six  hours  distance  from  Bizantium's  walls, 
Where  Bosphorus  into  the  Euxine  falls, 
In  a  gay  district,  call'd  th'  Elysian  vale, 
A  furnish'd  villa  stands,  propos'd  for  sale.     Harte 

All  vast  possessions;  just  the  same  the  case. 
Whether  you  call  them  villa,  park,  or  chace.  Pope. 

V  I'LL  AGE,  vil'lidje.90  n,  s.  [village,  Fr.] 
A  small  collection  of  houses  in  the 
country,  less  than  a  town. 

Beggars,  with  roaring  voices,  from  low  farms. 
Or  pelting  villages,  sheepcots,  and  mills, 
Inforce  their  charity.  Shakspeare. 

The  early  village  cock 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  morn.      Shaksp. 

You  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Why  they  are  so;  but,  like  the  village  curs. 
Bark  when  their  fellows  do.  Shakspeare. 

The  country  villages  were  burnt  down  to  the 
ground.  Kuolles. 

Those  village-wordls  give  us  a  mean  idea  of  the 
thing.  Dryden. 

Seam'd  o'er  with  wounds  which  his  own  sabre 
gave, 
In  the  vile  habit  of  a  village  slave.  Pope. 

Vi'llager,  vil'lid-jiir.9*  n.  s.  [from  vil- 
lage.] An  inhabitant  of  the  village. 

Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such  hard  conditions.  Shakspeare. 

When  once  her  eye 
Hatb  met  the  virtue  of  this  magick  dust, 
I  shall  appear  some  harmless  villager. 
Whom  thrift  keeps  us  about  his  country  geer. 

Milton. 
If  there  are  conveniencies  of  life,  which  common 
use  reaches  not,  it  is  not  reason  to  reject  them,  be- 
cause every  villager  doth  not  know  them.       Locke. 
Vi'llagery,  viriid-ji\r-e   n,  s.  [fiom  vil- 
lage.] District  of  villages. 

Robin  Goodfellow,  are  you  not  he 
That  fright  the  maidens  of  the  villagery?     Shaksp. 
Vl'LLAIN,   vil'lin.2"«  n,  s.    [vilain,   Fr. 

villanun,  low  Lat.] 
I.  One  who  held  by  a  base  tenure. 

The  Irish  inhabiting  the  lands  fully  conquered, 
being  in  condition  of  slaves  and  vUlains,  did  render 


a  greater  revenue  than  if  they  bad  been  made  the 
king's  free  subjects.  Davies. 

'2.  A  wicked  wretch. 

We  were  prevented  by  a  dozen  armed  knights,  or 
rather  viWatJij,  who,  using  this  time  of  their  extreme 
feebleness,  all  together  set  upon  tiiem.         Sidney. 

0  villain!  villain!  his  very  opinion  in  the  letter. 
Abhorred  villain!  unnatural,  detested,  brutish  vil- 
'«'"•'  Shakspeare. 

What  in  the  world. 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-Uke  he  lies  Shaksp. 

He  was  stabbed  to  the  heart  by  the  hand  of  a 
villain,  upon  the  mere  impious  pretence  of  his  being 
odious  to  the  parliament.  Clarendon. 

Calm  thinking  villains,  whom  no  faith  could  fix; 
Of  crooked  counsels,  and  dark  politicks.  Pope. 

Vi'llanage,  vil'lan-idje.9"  n.  s.  [from  vil- 
lain.] 

1.  The  state  of  a  villain;  base  servitude. 

They  exercise  most  bitter  tyranny 
Upon  the  parts  brought  into  their  bondage: 
No  wretchedness  is  like  to  sinful  villanage.  Spenser 

Upon  every  such  surrender  and  grant,  there  was 
but  one  freeholder,  which  was  the  lord  himself:  all 
the  rest  were  but  tenants  in  villanage,  and  were  not 
fit  to  be  sworn  in  juries.  Davies. 

2,  Baseness;  infamy. 

If  in  thy  smoke  it  ends,  their  glories  shine; 
But  infamy  and  villanage  are  thine.  Dryden, 

To  Vi'llanize,  viliclii-ize.  v,  a.  [from 
villain.]  To  debase;  to  degrade;  to  de- 
fame. 

Were  virtue  by  descent,  and  noble  name 
Could  never  villanize  his  father's  fame; 
But,  as  the  first,  the  last  of  ell  the  line, 
Would,  like  the  sun,  ev'n  in  descending  shine. 

Dryden. 

These  are  the  fools,  whose  stolidity  can  baffle  all 
arguments;  whose  glory  is  in  their  shame,  in  the 
debasing  and  villanizing  of  mankind  to  the  condi- 
tion of  beasts.  Bentley, 
Vi'llanous,  vll'lan-fis.  adj,  [from  villain.] 

1.  Base;  vile;  wicked. 

2.  Sorry:  in  a  familiar  sense. 

Thou  art  my  son:  I  have  partly  thy  mother's 
word,  partly  my  own  opinion,  but  chiefly  a  villanous 
trick  of  thine  eye  doth  warrant  me.        Shakspeare. 

3.  It  is  used  by  S/iaksfieare  to  exaggerate 
any  thing  detestable. 

We  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  turn'd  to  barnacles  or  apes, 
With  foreheads  villanous  low.  Shakspeare. 

Vi'llanously,  vil'lan-us-le.  adv.  [from 
villanous.]   Wickedly;  basely. 

The  wandering  Numidian  falsified  his  faith,  and 
villanously  slew  Selymes  the  king,  as  he  was  bath- 
ing himself.  Knolles. 
Vi'llanousjtess,  vil'13n-ds-n^s.  n,  s.  [from 

villanous.]  Baseness;  wickedness. 
Vi'llany,  vil'lan-^.  n.  s,   [from   villain; 
villonnie,  old  French.] 

1.  Wickedness;  baseness;  depravity;  gross 
atrociousness. 

Trust  not  these  cunning  waters  of  his  eyes; 
For  villany  is  not  without  such  a  rheum: 
And  he,  long  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocence.    Skakspeure. 

He  is  the  prince's  jester;  and  the  commendation 
is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villany.        Shakspeare. 

2.  A  wicked  action;  a  crime.  In  this  sense 
it  has  a  plural. 

No  villany,  or  flagitious  action  was  ever  yet  com- 
mitted, but  a  lie  was  first  or  last  the  principal  en- 
gine to  effect  it.  South. 

Such  villanies  rous'd  Horace  into  wrath; 
And  'tis  more  noble  to  pursue  his  path, 
Than  an  old  tale.  Dryden. 

Villa'tick,  vil-lat'tik.'""'  adj.  [villaticus^ 
Lat.J  Belonging  to  villages. 
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Evening  dragon  came. 
Assailant  on  the  perched  roosts, 
And  nests  in  order  rang'd, 

Of  tame  viUatick  fowl.  Milton. 

VILLI,  vil'li.  n.  a.  [Latin.]  In  anatomy, 
are  the  same  as  fibres;  and  in  botany, 
small  hairs  like  the  grain  of  plush  or 
shag,  with  which,  as  a  kind  of  excres' 
ccnce,  some  trees  do  abound.  Quincy. 
Vi'llous,  vil'lils.31*  adj.  [yUlosus,  Latin.] 
Shaggy;  rough;  furry. 

The  liquor  of  the  stomach,  which  with  fasting 
grows  sharp,  and  the  quick  sensation  of  the  inward 
villous  coat  of  the  stomach,  seem  to  be  the  cause  of 
the  sense  of  hunger.  Jirbrdhnot. 

Vimi'neous,  vi-min'^-us,  or  vi-mln'^-us. 
*38  adj.  [yimineus,  Lat.]  Made  of  twigs. 

As  in  the  hive's  vimineotts  dome 
Ten  thousand  bees  enjoy  their  home; 
Each  does  her  studious  action  vary, 
To  go  and  come,  to  fetch  and  carry.  Prior. 

Vl'NCIBLE,  vin's^bl.*"*  at//  [from -fm- 
co,  Lat.]  Conquerable;  superable. 

He  not  vincible  in  spirit,  and  well  assured  that 
shortness  of  provision  would  in  a  short  time  draw 
the  seditious  to  shorter  limits,  drew  his  sword. 

Hayxoard, 
Because  't»vas  absolutely  in  my  power  to  have  at- 
tended more   hecdfully,  there  was  liberty  in   the 
principle,  the  mistake  which  influenced  the  action 
was  vincible.  M)rris. 

Vi'NcinLENESs,  vin'se-bl-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
vincible.^  Liableness  to  be  overcome. 

Diet. 

Vi'ncture,  vingk'lshure.  n.  «.  [yincturaf 

Lat.]  A  binding.  Bailey. 

Vinde'mial,  vin-dd'md-al.88  adj.  \yinde' 

mia,  Lat.]  Belonging  to  a  vintage. 

To    Vinde'miate,    vin-dd'mi-ate.    v.   n. 

[yindemia,  Lat.]  To  gather  the  vintage. 

Now  vindemiate,  and  take  your  bees  towards  the 

expiration  of  this  month.  Evelyn. 

Vindemia'tion,  vln-d6-m6-i'shCin.   n.  s. 

[yindemiUf  Latin.]  Grape-gathering. 

Bailey. 
To    VI'NDICATE,    vin'di-kite.   v.   a. 

[yindico,  Lat.] 
J.  To  justify;  to  support;  to  maintain. 
Where  the  respondent  denies  any  proposition,  the 
opponent  must  directly  vindicate  and  confirm  that 
proposition;  i.  e.  he  must  make  that  proposition  the 
conclusion  of  his  next  syllogism.  WatU- 

2.  To  revenge;  to  avenge. 

We  ought  to  have  added,  how  far  an  holy  war  is 
to  be  pursued;  whether  to  enforce  a  new  belief,  and 
to  vindicate  or  punish  infidelity.  Bacon. 

Man  is  not  more  inclinable  to  obey  God  than 
man;  but  God  is  more  powerful  to  exact  subjection, 
and  to  vindicate  rebellion.  Pearson. 

The  more  numerous  the  offenders  are,  the  more 
his  justice  is  concei'ned  to  vindicate  the  affront. 

Tillotson. 

Assemble  ours,  and  all  the  Theban  race, 
To  vindicate  on  Athens  thy  disgrace.  Dryden. 

3.  To  assert;  to  claim  with  efficacy. 

Never  any  touch'd  upon  this  way,  which  our  poet 
justly  has  vindicated  to  himself.  Dryden. 

The  beauty  of  this  town,  without  a  fleet, 
From  all  the  world  shall  vindicateher  trade.  Dryd. 

4.  To  clear;  to  protect  from  censure. 

God's  ways  of  dcalhng  with  us,  are  by  proposition 
of  terrors  and  promises.  To  these  is  added  the  au- 
thority of  the  commander,  vindicated  from  our  ne- 
glect "by  the  inteiposition  of  the  greatest  signs  and 
wonders,  in  the  bands  of  his  prophets,  and  of  his 
Son.  Hammond. 

I  may  assert  eternal  providence, 
And  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to  man.        Milton. 


Vindica'tion,  vin-d^-ki'shin.  n.  *.  [vin- 
dication, Fr.  from  -vindicate.^  Defence; 
assertion;  justification. 

This  is  no  vindication  of  her  conduct.  She  still 
acts  a  mean  part,  and,  through  Icar,  becomes  an 
accomplice  in  endeavouring  to  betray  the  Greeks. 

Broome. 

ViNDi'oATivE,  vln'd^-ka-liv.**'»  adj.  [from 
vindicate.'^  Revengeful;  given  to  re- 
venge. 

He,  in  heat  of  action, 

Is  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love.     Shakspeare. 

Publick  revenges  are  for  the  most  part  fortunate; 

but  in  private  revenges  it  is  not  so.     Vindicative 

persons  live  the  life  of  xvitches,  who,  as  they  arc 

mischievous,  so  end  they  unfortunate.  Bacon. 

The  fruits  of  adusted  choler,  and  the  evaporations 

of  a  vindicative  spirit.  Howel. 

Do  not  too  many  believe  no  zeal  to  be  spiritual, 

but  what  is  censorious  or  vindicative?  whereas  no 

zeal  is  spiritual,  that  is  not  also  charitable.    Sprat. 

Distinguish  betwixt  a  passion  purely  vindicative, 

and  those  counsels  where  divine  justice  avenges  the 

innocent.  L'Estrange. 

Vindica'tor,  vin'de-ki-tflr."*  n.  s.  [from 

vindicate.~\  One  who  vindicates;  an  as- 

sertor. 

He  treats  tyranny,  and  the  vices  attending  it, 
with  the  utmost  rigour;  and  consequently  a  noble 
soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  jealous  vindicator  of 
Roman  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet. 

Dryden. 

Vi'ndioatory,  vln'dfe-ki-tAr-6.  adj.  [from 
vindicator.^ 

1.  Punitory;  performing  the  office  of  ven- 
geance. 

The  afflictions  of  Job  were  oo  vindicatory  punish- 
ments to  take  vengeance  of  his  sins,  but  probatory 
chastisements  to  make  trial  of  his  graces.  Bramhall. 

2.  Defensory;  justificatory. 
Vindi'ctive,  vin-dik'tiv.  adj.  [from  vin-, 

dicta,   Lat.]     Given    to   revenge;    re- 
vengeful. 

I  am  vindictive  enough  to  repel  force  by  force. 

Dryden. 

Augustus  was  of  a  nature  too  vindiclive,  to  have 
contented  himself  with  so  small  a  revenge.  Dryden- 

Suits  are  not  reparative,  but  vindictive,  when 
they  are  commenced  against  insolvent  persons. 

KeUlewell. 
Vine,  Aine.  n.  s.  [yinea,  Lat.]  The  plant 
that  bears  the  grape. 

The  flower  consists  of  many  leaves  placed  in  a 
regular  order,  and  expanding  in  form  of  a  rose;  the 
ovary,  which  is  situated  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower, 
becomes  a  round  fruit,  full  of  juice,  and  contains 
many  small  stones  in  each.  The  tree  is  climbing, 
sending  forth  claspers  at  the  joints,  by  which  it 
fastens  itself  to  what  plant  stands  near  it,  and  the 
fruit  is  produced  in  bunches.  The  species  are,  1. 
The  wild  vine,  commonly  called  the  claret  grape 
2.  The  July  grape.  3  The  Corinth  grape,  vulgarly 
called  the  currant  grape.  4.  The  parsley-leaved 
gi"ape.  5.  The  miller's  grape.  This  is  called  the 
Burgundy  in  England:  the  leaves  of  this  sort  are 
very  much  powdered  with  white  in  the  spring,  from 
whence  it  had  the  name  of  miller's  grape.  6.  Is 
what  is  called  in  Burgundy  Pineau,  and  at  Orleans, 
Auvema:  it  makes  very  good  wine.  7.  The  white 
chasselas,  or  royal  muscadine:  it  is  a  large  white 
grape:  the  juice  is  very  rich.  8.  The  black  chas- 
selas,  or  black  muscadine:  the  juice  is  veiy  rich. 
9.  The  red  chasselas,  or  red  muscadine  10.  The 
burlake  giape.  11.  The  white  muscat,  or  white 
Fronliniac.  12.  The  red  Frontiniac.  13.  The  black 
Frontiniac.  14.  The  damask  grape.  15.  The  white 
Sweetwater.  16.  The  black  sweet  water.  17.  The 
white  muscadine.  18.  The  raisin  grape.  19.  The 
Greek  grape.  20.  The  pearl  grape.  21.  The  St. 
Peter's  grape,  or  hesperian.    22.   The  malmsey 


gmpe.  23.  The  malmsey  muscadine.  24.  Tht  tt4 
Hamburg  grape.  26.  The  black  Hamburg,  or 
warmer  gmpe.  26.  The  SwiUcrland  grape.  27, 
I  he  white  muscat,  or  Frontiniac  of  Alexandria: 
called  also  the  Jerusalem  muscat  and  gross  muscat 
-8.  The  red  muscat,  or  Fionimiac  of  Akxaiidria. 
29.  The  white  melie  grapi.  30.  The  white  moril- 
lon.  31.  The  Alicant  grape  32.  l  he  white  Auvrr- 
nat  33.  The  grey  Aovernai.  34.  The  raisin  niut- 
cat.  The  late  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  was  very  curi- 
ous in  collecting  all  the  sorts  of  Italian  and  Greek 
grapes  into  his  vineyards,  was  possessed  of  upuaidi 
of  three  hundred  several  varieties.  Jyiiller. 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dt^. 

Spenifr. 
In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safety, 
Under  his  own  vine,  what  he  plants.      Shakspxtre. 
The  captain  left  of  the  poor  to  be  vine  drosrri. 

2  hdtigt. 
Depending  vines  the  shelving  cavern  screen. 
With  purple  clusters  blushing  through  Oie  green. 

Popt. 

Vinefre'tter,  vine-fr^i'flr.  n.  a    [from 

vine  ancl/rei.^    A  worm  that  eats  vine 

leaves. 

Vinegar,  vin'ni-gir.^^  n.  a.  [yinaigre, 

French.] 
l.,\Vine  grown  sour;  eager  wine. 

Vinegar  is  made  by  setting  the  vessel  of  wine 
against  the  hot  sun;  and  therefore  vinegar  will  not 
burn,  much  of  the  finer  parts  being  exhaled,  bacon. 
Heav'n's  blest  beam  turns  vitugar  more  sour. 

Pope. 
2.  Any  thing  really  or  metaphorically  sour. 
Some  laugh  like  parrots  at  a  bag-piper, 
And  others  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they'll  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile, 

Shuksptare. 
Vi'neyard,    vin'ySrd.si   ^le    „^    ^^    j^^pjjj. 

geapb,  Saxon.]  A  ground  planted  with 

vines. 

Let  us  not  live  in  France;  let  us  quit  all, 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barb'rous  people. 

Shakspeare. 

Though  some  had  so  surfeited  in  the  vineyard$ 

and  with  the  wines,  that  they  bad  been  left  behind, 

the  generosity  of  the  Spaniards  seat  them  all  home, 

again.  Clarendon, 

Vi'nnewed,   or    Finney,    vin'r.ude.    adj. 

Mouldy.  ./iinsworth. 

Vi'nous,  vi'ntis.^i*  adj.  [from  vinum,  Lat.] 

Having  the  qualities  oi  wine;  consisting 

of  wine. 

The  motion  of  the  oily  drops  may  be  in  part  due 
to  some  partial  solution  made  by  the  vinous  spirit. 

Boylt. 
Water  will  imbibe 
The  small  remains  of  spirit,  and  acquire 
A  vinous  flavour.  Philips. 

Vi'ktage,  vin'iidje.^"  n.  .v.  [yinage,  Fr.] 
The  produce  of  the  vine  for  the  year; 
the  time  in  which  grapes  are  gathered. 
The  best  wines  are  in  the  driest  vintages.  Bacon. 
Our  first  success  in  war  make  Bacchus  crown, 
And  half  the  vintage  of  the  year  our  owm    Waller . 
Vi'ntager,    viu'ta-jClr.  n.  a.  [from  vin- 
tage.'\  He  who  gathers  the  vintage. 

jiinaivorih. 
Vi'ntner,  vlnt'nfir.9^  n.   s.  [from  vinumy 
Lat.]  One  who  sells  wine. 
The  vintner  may  draw  what  religion  he  pleases. 

Uowtl. 
The  vintner,  by  mixing  poison  with  his  wines, 
destroys  more  lives  than  any  malignant  disease. 

Siri/t, 

Vi'ntry,  vInt'rS.  n.  s.    The  place  where 

wine  is  sold.  jiinaworth. 

Vi'oL,  vi'ul.*''''  n.  a.  [yioUe,  French;  vinla^ 

Ital.]  A  stringed  instrument  of  musick. 
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My  toDgue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 

Than  an  uiistringed  viul,  or  a  harp.        Shakspeare. 

To  strain  a  siring,  stop  it  with  the  finger,  as  in  the 

necks  of  lutes  and  viols.  Bacon. 

The  trembling  lute  some  touch,  some  strain  the 

viol  best.  Drayton 

Loud  o'er  the  rest  Cremona's  trump  doth  sound; 

Me  softer  airs  befit,  and  softer  strings 

Of  iute,  or  viol,  still  more  apt  for  mournful  things. 

.AJt^oa. 

Vi'oLABLE,  vi'6-ld-bl.*°»  adj.  [from  viola- 

bilts,  Lat.]  Such  as  may  be  violated  or 

hurt. 

Viola'ceous,    vi-o-la'shAs.    adj.    [from 

iDio/a,  Lat.]    Resembling  violets. 
To  Vi'oLATE,  vi'6-lite.9»  v.  a.  [yiolo,  Lat.] 

1.  To  injure;  to  hurt. 

I  question  thy  bold  entrance, 
Employ'd  to  violate  the  sleep  of  those 
Whose  dwelling  God  hath  planted  here  Id  bliss. 

Milton. 
Kindness  for  man,  and  pity  for  his  fate, 
May  mix  with  bliss,  and  yet  not  violate.      Dryden. 

Cease 
To  know,  what  known  will  violate  thy  peace   Pope. 

2.  To  infringe;  to  break  any  thing  vene- 
rable. 

Some  of  violated  vows 
'Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend.     Shakspeare. 

Those  offences  which  are  by  their  special  qua- 
lities breaches  of  supernatural  laws,  do  also,  for  that 
Ihey  are  generally  evil,  violate  in  general  that  prin- 
ciple of  reason,  which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from 
evil-  Hooker. 

Those  reasonings  which,  by  violating  common 
sense,  tend  to  subvert  every  principle  of  rational  be- 
lief, 10  sap  the  foundations  of  truth  and  science,  and 
to  leave  the  mind  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of  scep- 
tici:>m.  Beattie. 

3.  To  injure  by  irreverence. 

I  would  violate  my  own  ana  rather  than  a  church. 

Brown. 
Forbid  to  violate  the  sacred  fruit,  Milton. 

4.  To  ravish;  to  deflour. 

The  Sabine's  violated  charms 
Obscur'd  the  glory  of  his  rising  arms.  Prior. 

Viola'tion,  vi-6-li'shin.*''°  n.  s.  [^violatio, 
Latin.] 

1.  Infringement  or  injury  of  something  sa- 
cred or  venerable. 

Their  right  conceit  that  to  perjury  vengeance  is 
due,  was  not  without  good  effect,  as  touching  the 
course  of  their  lives,  who  feared  the  wilful  violation 
of  oaths.  Hooker. 

Men,  who  had  no  other  guide  but  their  reason, 
considered  the  violation  of  an  oath  to  be  a  great 
crime.  Mdiion. 

2.  Rape;  the  act  of  deflouring. 

If  your  pure  maidens  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation.  Shakspeare. 

Vioi.a'tou,  vi'6-li-tilr.*'*i   n.  ».   ^violatoVf 

Latin.] 
1.  One  who  injures  or  infringes  something 
sacred. 

Many  such  places,  built  for  divine  worship,  derive 
a  blessing  upon  the  head  of  the  builders,  as  lasting 
as  the  curse  that  never  fails  to  rest  upon  the  sacri- 
legious violators  of  them!  South. 

3.  A  ravisher. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief, 

An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  Shakspeare. 

How  does  she  subject  herself  to  the  violator''s  up- 

braidings  and  insults!  Clarissa. 

Vi'oLENCE,  vi'6-l^nse.*'°  n.  s.  [violentia, 

Latin.] 
1.  Force;  strength  applied  to  any  purpose. 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  wind, 
And  blown  with  restless  violence  about.  Shakspeare. 

All  the  elements 
M  least  had  gone  to  wreck,  disturb'^  and  torn 


With  violence  of  this  conflict,  had  not  soon 

Th'  Eternal  hung  his  golden  scales  Milton. 

2.  An  attack;  an  assault;  a  murder. 

A  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb ; 
And  she,  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me: 
But,  as  it  seems,  did  violence  on  hei-self.      Shaksp. 

3.  Outrage;  unjust  force. 

Griev'd  at  his  heart,  when  looking  down  he  saw 
The  whole  earth  fill'd  with  violence;  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 

4.  Eagerness;  vehemence. 

That  seal 
You  ask  for  with  such  violence,  the  king 
With  his  own  hand  gave  me.  Shakspeare. 

5.  Injury;  infringement. 

We  cannot,  without  oflFering  violence  to  all  re- 
cords divine  and  human,  deny  an  universal  deluge. 

Burnet. 

6.  Forcible  defloration. 

Vi'oLENT,  vi'6-l^nt.2"  adj.  {yiolentus.^ 
Latin.] 

1.  Forcible;  acting  with  strength. 

A  violent  cross  wind  blows.  Milton. 

2.  Produced,  or  continued  by  force. 

The  posture  we  find  them  in,  according  to  his 
doctrine,  must  be  looked  upon  as  unnatural  and 
violent;  and  no  violent  state  can  be  perpetual. 

Burnet. 

3.  Not  natural,  but  brought  by  force. 
Conqueror  death  discovers  them  scarce  men ; 

Violent  or  shameful  death  their  due  reward.  Milton. 

4.  Assailant;  acting  by  force. 

Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphry's  life. 

Shakspeare. 
A  foe  subtile  or  violent.  Milton. 

5.  Unseasonably  vehement. 

We  might  be  reckoned  fierce  and  violent,  to  tear 
away  that,  which,  if  our  mouths  did  condemn,  our 
consciences  would  storm  and  repine  thereat.  Hooker. 

The  covetous  extortioner  should  remember,  that 
such  violents  shall  not  take  heaven,  but  hell,  by 
force.  Decay  of  Piety. 

6.  Extorted;  not  voluntary. 

How  soon  unsay 
Vows  made  in  pain,  as  violent  and  void!      Milton. 
Vi'oLENTLY,  vi'6-ldnt-16.  adv.  [from  ■vio- 
lent.'] With  force;  forcibly;  vehemently. 

Temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress.  Shakspeare. 

Flame  burneth  more  violently  towards  the  sides, 
than  in  the  midst.  Bacon. 

Ancient  privileges  must  not,  without  great  neces- 
sities, be  revoked,  nor  forfeitures  be  exacted  vio- 
lently,  nor  penal  laws  urged  rigorously.         Taylor. 
Vi'oLEr,  vi'6-l^t.*^"  ^"^  n.  s.  [yielette,  Fr. 
viola,  Latin.]   A  flower. 

It  hath  a  polypetalous  anomalous  flower,  some- 
what resembling  the  papilionaceous  flower;  for  its 
two  upper  petals  represent  the  standard,  the  two  side 
ones  the,  wings;  but  the  lower  one,  which  ends  in  a 
tail,  resembles  the  iris.  Out  of  the  empalement 
arises  the  pointal,  which  becomes  a  three-cornered 
fruit  opening  into  three  parts,  and  full  of  roundish 
seeds.  There  are  nine  species.  Miller. 

When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  much  bedjght.    Shakspeare. 

Sweet  echo,  sweetest  nymph  that  liv'st  unseen, 
By  slow  Meander's  margent  green. 
And  in  the  rioto-embroider'd  vale.  Milton. 

It  alters  not  our  simple  idea,  whether  we  think 
that  blue  be  in  the  violet  itself,  or  in  our  mind  only; 
and  only  the  power  of  producing  it  by  the  texture 
of  its  parts,  to  ^e  in  the  violet  itself.  LocAe. 

Vi'oHN,  vi-o-lin'."^"  n.s.  [yiolony  French; 
from  viol.]  A  fiddle;  a  stringed  instru- 
ment of  njusick. 

Praise  with  timbrels,  organs,  flutes; 
Praise  with  violins  and  lutes.  Sandys. 

Sharp  violins  proclaim 
Their  jealous  pangs  and  desperation, 

For  the  fair  disdainful  dame.  Dryden. 


Vi'oLiST,  vi'6-list.  n.  s.  [from  viol.']  A 

player  on  the  viol. 
VIOLONCELLO,  v6  o-lon-tsh^l'o.^as  „. 

s.  [Italian.]    A  stringed  instrument  of 

musick. 
VI'PER,  vi'pi^r.98  n.  s.  [yifiera,  Latin.] 

1.  A  serpent  of  that  species  which  brings 
its  young  alive,  of  which  many  are  poi- 
sonous. 

A  viper  came  out  of  the  heat,  and  fastened  on 
his  hand.  ^c(s. 

He  '11  gall  of  wasps  with  thirsty  lips  suck  in; 
The  viper^s  deadly  teeth  shall  pierce  his  skin. 

Sandys. 

rijjer-catchers  have  a  remedy,  in  which  they 
place  such  great  confidence,  as  to  be  no  more  afraid 
of  the  bite  of  a  viper,  than  of  a  common  puncture. 
This  is  no  other  than  axungia  viperina,  presently 
rubbed  into  the  wound.  Derham. 

2.  Any  thing  mischievous. 

Where  is  this  viper, 
That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  eveiy  man  himself?  Shakspeare. 

Vi'pERiNK,  vi'pCir-ine.**8  adj.  [yifierinuSy 

Latin.]   Belonging  to  a  viper. 
Vi'pEROus,  vi'piir-iis.3^*    adj.    [yi/iereus, 
Latin;  from  vi/ier.]  Having  the  qualities 
of  a  viper. 

My  tender  years  can  tell. 
Civil  dissention  is  a  vip''rous  worm. 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. 

Shakspeare. 
We  are  peremptory  to  dispatch 
This  Dip 'rows  traitor.  Shakspeare. 

Some  viperous  critick  may  bereave 
Th'  opinion  of  thy  worth  for  some  defect.    Daniel. 
Vi'per's  bu gloss,  vi-pilrz-b5g'l6s.  v.  s. 
\_echium,  Latin.]  A  plant. 

Each  flower  is  succeeded  by  four  seeds,  which  are 
in  form  of  a  Diper's  head.  Miller. 

Viper's  grass,  vi'pirz-gras.  n.  s.  [^scor- 

zonera,  Latin.]  A  plant. 
VIHji'GO,  v6-ri'g6,  or  vl-ri'go."^  „.  s. 
[Latin.] 

1.  A  female  warriour;  a  woman  with  the 
qualities  of  a  man. 

Melpomene  is  represented  like  a  virago,  or  man- 
ly lady,  with  a  majestic  and  grave  countenance. 

Peacham. 

To  arms!  to  arms!  the  fierce  virago  cries. 
And  swift  as  lightning  to  the  combat  flies.       Pope. 

2.  It  is  commonly  used  in  detestation  for 
an  impudent  turbulent  woman. 

Vi'relay,  \\v'h-\k.  n.  s.  [yirelay,  virelai, 
French.]  A  sort  of  little  ancient  French 
poem,  that  consisted  only  of  two  rhymes 
and  short  verses,  with  stops.      L'jicad. 

The  mournful  muse  in  mirth  now  list  ne  mask, 
As  she  was  wont  in  youngth  and  summer  days; 
But  if  thou  algate  lust  like  virelays. 
And  looser  songs  of  love  to  undersong.        Spenser. 

The  band  of  flutes  began  to  play. 
To  which  a  lady  sung  a  virelay: 
And  still  at  every  close  she  would  repeat 
The  burden  of  the  song.  The  daisy  is  so  sweet. 

Dryden. 
Vi'rent,     vi'rent.  adj.    [yirefis^    Latin.]' 
Green;  not  faded. 

In  these,  yet  fresh  and  virent,  they  carve  out  the 
figures  of  men  and  women.  Brown 

Vihge,  verje.io^  n.  s.  [virga,  Latin;  bet- 
ter verge,  Irom  vergCy  Fr.]  A  dean's, 
mace. 

Suppose  him  now  a  dean  compleat, 
Devoutly  lolling  in  his  seat; 
The  silver  rirge,  with  decent  pride. 
Stuck  underneath  his  cushion  sidp^  Stcift 
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VrRGlN,  vdr'jln.»°»   n.  s.  [_viergf,  Fr. 

virgOy  Latin.] 
1.  A  maid;  a  woman  unacquainted  witli 


men. 


This  aspect  of  mine  hath  fear'd  the  valiant; 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.  Shakspeare. 

Senseless  bauble! 
Art  thou  a  feodary  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  rirgin-like  without?  Shakspeare. 

The  damsel  was  very  fair,  and  a  virgin.  Genesis. 

Angelo  is  an  adult'rous  thief, 
An  hypocrite,  a  virgin  violator.  Shakspeare. 

Much  less  can  that  have  any  place, 
At  which  a  virgin  hides  her  face.  Cowley. 

2.  A  woman  not  a  mother.  Unusual. 

Likest  to  Ceres  in  her  prime. 
Yet  virgin  of  Proserpina  from  Jove.  Milton. 

3.  Any   thing  untouched  or   unmingled; 
any  thing  pure:  as,  virgin  honey. 

Tapers  of  white  wax,  commonly  called  virgin 
wax,  burn  with  less  smoke  than  common  yellow 
wax.  ^oyle. 

I  have  found  virgin  earth  in  the  peat-marshes  of 
Cheshire.  IVeodward. 

Below  the  upper  was  a  deep  bed  of  sand  only, 
which  I  weighed,  together  with  the  rir^n-mould. 

Derliam. 

4.  The  sign  of  the  zodiack  in  which  the 
sun  is  in  August. 

Thence  down  amain  by  Leo  and  the  Virgin. 

..Mton. 
Vi'rgin,  v^r'jin.2"  adj.  Befitting  a  virgm; 
suitable  to  a  virgin;  maidenly. 

Can  you  blame  her  then,  being  a  maid,  yet  rosed 
over  with  the  virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  de- 
ny the  appearance  of  a  naked  blind  boy?      Shaksp. 
What  says  the  silver  with  her  virgin  hue? 

Shakspeare- 
With  ease  a  brother  overcame 
The  formal  decencies  o(  virgin  shame.        Cowley. 
As  I  look  upon  you  all  to  be  so  many  great  bles- 
sings of  a  married  state;  so  1  leave  it  to  your  choice 
either  to  do  as  1  have  done,  or  to  aspire  after  higher 
degrees  of  perfection  in  a  virgin  state  of  life.  Loti'. 
To  Vi'rgin,  vSr'jin.  v.  n.  [a  cant  word.] 
To  play  the  virgin. 

A  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sVeet  as  my  revenge, 
I  carried  from  thee,  my  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since.  Shakspeare. 

Vi'rginal,   vSr'jiii-al.ss  adj.   [from   vir- 
gin.']   Maiden;  maidenly;  pertaining  to 

a  virgin. 

On  the  earth  more  fair  was  never  seen, 
Of  chastity  and  honour  virginaL         Fah-y  Q,ueen. 

Tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax.  Shaksp. 

Purity  is  a  special  part  of  this  superstructure,  re- 
straining of  all  desires  of  the  flesh  within  the  known 
limits  of  conjugal  or  virginal  chastity.     Hammond 
To  Vi'kgin.\l,  ver'jin-al.  v.  n.  To  pat;  to 
strike  as  on  the  virginal.   A  cant  word. 

Still  virginalling  upon  thy  palm.         Shakspeare. 

Vi'rgin  AL,  ver'jin-al.  n.  s.  [more  usually 

virginals.']     A  musical  instrument  so 

called,    because    commonly    used    by 

young  ladies. 

The  musician  hath  produced  two  means  of  strain- 
ing strings.  The  one  is  stopping  them  with  the  fin- 
ger, as  in  the  necks  of  lutes  and  viols;  the  other  is 
the'shortncss  of  the  string,  as  in  harps  and  virgi- 
nals. ^  *'^<"»- 
Virgi'nity,  ver-jin'^-te.  n.  s.  Ivirgtmtas, 
Latin.]  Maidenhead;  unacquaintance 
with  man. 

You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much, 
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To  trust  the  opportunity  of  night, 
And  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity.  Shakspeare. 
Natural  v^rginily  of  itself  is  not  a  state  more  ac- 
ceptable to  God;  but  that  which  is  chosen  in  order 
to  the  conveniences  of  religion,  and  sepai'ation  from 
worliily  incumbrances.  Taylor. 

VI'KILE,  vi'ril.'^"  adj.  [virilisy  Lat.]  Be- 
longing to  man;  not  puerile;  nut  femi- 
nine. 
Viki'lity,  vi-rir^-te,  or  v^-ril'^-t^.-^^  n.s. 
[_vinlite,  Fr.  virilitas,  Lat.  from  virile.'] 

1.  Manhood;  character  of  man. 
The  lady  made  generous  advances  to  the  borders 

of  virility.  Ranibler. 

2.  Power  of  procreation. 
The  great  climacterical  was  past,  before  they 

begat  children,  or  gave  any  testimony  of  their  vi- 
rility; for  none  begat  children  before  the  age  of  six- 
ty-five. Broicn. 
Virmi'lion,  v^r-mil'yun.  n.  s.  [properly 
vermilion.]   A  red  colour. 

iEgle,  the  fairest  Nais  of  the  flood, 
With  a  virmilion  dye  his  temples  stain'd. 

Roscommon. 
Vi'rtual,  v^r'tshu-al.*^  adj.  [virtuel,  Fr. 
from  virtue.]  Having  the  efficacy  with- 
out the  sensible  or  material  part. 

Metalline  waters  have  virtual  cold  in  them.  Put 
therefore  wood  into  smith's  water,  and  try  whether 
it  will  not  harden.  Bacon. 

Heat  and  cold  have  a  virtual  transition,  without 
communication  of  substance.  Bacon. 

Love  not  the  heav'niy  spirits?  And  how  their  love 
Express  they?  by  looks  only?  or,  do  they  mix 
Irradiance?  virtual,  or  immediate  touch?     Milton. 

Every  kind  that  lives, 
Fomented  by  his  virliuil  pow'r,  and  warm'd. 

Milton. 
Neither  an  actual  or  virtual  intention  of  the  mind, 
but  only  that  which  may  be  gathered  from  the  out- 
ward acts.  Stilling fieet. 
Virtl'a'lity,  vir-tshi-al'd-td.  n.  a.  [from 
virtual.']   Efficacy. 

In  one  grain  of  corn  there  lieth  dormant  a  virtu- 
ality  of  many  other,  and  from  thence  sometimes 
proceed  an  hundred  ears.  Brown. 

Vi'rtually,  v^r'tshu-al-^.  adv.  [from 
virtual.]  In  effect,  though  not  materi- 
ally. 

They  are  virtually  contained  in  other  words  still 
continued.  Hammond. 

Such  is  our  constitution,  that  the  bulk  of  the 
people  virtually  give  their  approbation  to  every 
thing  they  are  bound  to  obey.  Jiddison. 

To  Vi'rtuate,  v^r'tshu-ate.  v.  a.  [from 
virtue.]  To  make  efficacious.  Not  used. 
Potable  gold  should  be  endued  with  a  capacity  of 
being  assimilated  to  the  innate  heat,  and  radical 
moisture;  or  at  least  virtuatcd  with  a  power  of  ge- 
nerating the  said  essentials.  Harvey. 
VI'RTUE,  v^r'tshu."«  *6i  „.  ^.  [yirtusy 
Latin.] 

1.  Moral  goodness:  opposed  to  vice. 
Either  Vm  mistaken,  or  there  is  virtue  in  that 

Falstaff.  Shakspeare. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is,  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 

Addison. 

Virtut  only  makes  our  bliss  below.  Pope. 

The  character  of  prince  Henry  is  improved  by 
Shakspeare;  and  through  the  veil  of  his  vices  and 
irregularities,  we  see  a  dawn  of  greatness  and  vir- 
tue. Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

2.  A  particular  moral  excellence. 
In  Belmont  is  a  lady, 

And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word, 

Of  wond'rous  virtues.  Shakspeare. 
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Remember  all  hii  riWutt, 
And  shew  mankind  Uiat  goodness  is  your  care. 

Jiddiaon. 

3.  Medicinal  quulity. 

All  blest  secrets, 
All  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Be  aidant  and  remediate.  Shakspeare 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  ihat 
feedeth  upon  the  muuntaius;  and  that  without  rir- 
tue  from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 

4.  Medicinal  tfficacy. 

An  essay  writer  must  practise  the  chymical  me- 
thod, and  give  the  virtue  of  a  full  draught  in  a  few 
drops.  Addison. 

5.  Efficacy;  power.  Before  x'zWue  is  used 
sometimes  by  and  sometimes  in;  by  in 
virtue  is  meant  in  consequence  of  the 
virtue. 

If  neither  words  nor  herbs  will  do,  I'll  try  stones; 
for  there's  a  virtue  in  them.  V Estrange. 

Where  there  is  a  full  purpose  to  please  God, 
there,  what  a  man  can  do,  shall,  by  virtue  thereof, 
be  accepted.  South. 

They  are  not  sure  by  virtue  of  syllogism,  that  the 
conclusion  certainly  follows  from  the  premises. 

Locke. 

This  they  shall  attain,  partly  in  virtue  of  the  pro- 
mise made  by  God;  and  partly  in  virtue  of  piety. 

Jllterbury. 

He  used  to  travel  through  Greece,  by  virtut  of 
this  fable,  which  procured  him  reception  in  all  the 
towns.  Mdison. 

6.  Acting  power. 

Jesus  knowing  that  virtue  had  gone  out  of  him, 
turned  him  about.  Mark. 

Secret  agency;  efficacy,  without  visi- 
ble or  material  action. 

She  moves  the  body,  which  she  doth  possess; 
Yet  no  part  touchcth,  but  by  virtue's  touch.  Davies. 
8.   Bravery;  valour. 

Trust  to  thy  single  virtue;  for  thy  soldiers 
Took  their  discharge.  Shakspeare. 

The  conquest  of  Palestine  with  singular  virtui 
they  performed,  and  held  that  kingdom  some  few 
generations.  Raleigh. 

).  Excellence,  that  which  gives  excel- 
lence. 

In  the  Greek  poets,  as  also  in  Plautus,  the  (eco- 
nomy of  poems  is  better  observed  than  in  Terence; 
who  thought  the  sole  grace  and  virtue  of  their  fable, 
the  sticking  in  of  sentences,  as  ours  do  the  forcing 
in  of  jests.  BenJonson. 

10.  One  of  the  orders  of  the  celestial  hie- 
rarchy. 
Thrones,     dominations,     princedoms,     rir(u«, 
pow'rs.  Milton. 

A  winged  virtue  through  th'  etherial  sky. 
From  orb  to  orb  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.      Tickel. 
Vi'rtueless,    v^r'tshu-l^s.     adj.    [from 
virtue! 

1.  Wanting  virtue;  deprived  of  virtue. 

2.  Not  having  efficacy;  without  operating 
qualities. 

All  second  causes,  together  with  nature  herself, 
without  that  operative,  faculty  which  God  gave  them, 
would  become  altogether  silent,  virtueless,  and  dead. 

Raleigh. 
Virtxieless  she  wish'd  all  herbs  and  charms. 
Wherewith  false  men  increase  their  patients'  harms. 

Fairfax. 
Some  would  make  those  glorious  creatures  virtue- 
less.  Haktwill 

r/i?  rC70'50,v^r-tbhu-6's6.  n.s.  [Italian.] 
A  man  skilled  in  antique  or  natural  cu- 
riosities; a  man  studious  ot  painting,  sta- 
tuary, or  architecture. 

Methinks  those  generous  virtuosi  dwell  in  a  high- 
er region  than  other  mortals.  GlanviUe. 
Virtuoso,  the  Italians  call  a  man  who  loves  the 
noble  arts,  and  is  a  critick  in  them.     And  amongst 
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•ur  French  painters,  the  word  vertwvix  is  understood 
ta  the  same  signification.  Dryden. 

This  building  was  beheld  with  admiration  by  the 
•virtuosi  of  that  time.  Tatkr. 

Showers  of  rain  are  now  met  with  in  every  water- 
work;  and  the  viiiuosos  of  France  covered  a  little 
vault  with  artificial  snow.  Mdlson. 

VI'RTUOUS,  ver'tshu-is.*63  adj.  [from 
vircue.^ 

1.  Morally  good:  applied  to  persons  and 
practices. 

If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully.     Shakspeare. 

Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror.      Shaksp, 

What  she  wills  to  do  or  say, 
Is  wisest,  virtuousesl,  discreetest,  best.         Milton. 

Favour'd  of  heay'n,  who  finds 
One  virtuous  rarely  found. 
That  in  domestick  good  combines: 
Happy  that  house!  his  way  to  peace  is  smooth. 

Milton. 

Since  there  is  that  necessity  of  it  for  God's  ser- 
vice, and  all  virtuous  ends,  it  cannot  in  its  own 
nature  be  a  thing  oSensive  and  unlawful  to  us. 

Kettleworth. 

2.  [applied  to  a  woman.]  Chaste. 

Mistress  Ford,  the  modest  wife,  the  virtuous  crea- 
ture, that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her  husband ! 

Shakspeare. 

3.  Done  in  consequence  of  moral  good- 
ness. 

Nor  love  is  always  of  a  vicious  kind, 
But  oft  to  virtuous  acts  inflames  the  mind.  Dryden. 

Consider  how  often,  how  powerfully  you  are  cal- 
led to  a  virtuous  life,  and  what  great  and  glorious 
things  God  has  done  for  you,  and  to  make  you  in 
love  with  every  thing  that  can  promote  his  glory. 

Law. 

4.  Efficacious;  powerful. 

Before  her  gates,  hill-wolves  and  lions  lay; 
Which,  with  her  virtuous  drugs  so  tame  she  made, 
That  wolf,  nor  lion,  would  one  man  invade. 

Chapman. 

With  one  virtuous  touch,  th'  arch-chemic  sun 
Produces  with  terrestrial  humour  mix'd. 
Here  in  the  dark,  so  many  precious  things.  Milton. 

5.  Having  wonderful  or  eminent  proper- 
ties. 

Out  of  bis  hand, 
That  virtuous  steel  he  rudely  snatch'd  away. 

Spenstr. 
Lifting  up  his  virtv,ous  staff  on  high. 
He  smote  the  sea,  which  calmed  was  with  speed. 

Spenser. 
He  own'd  that  virtuous  ring  and  glass,     Milton. 

6.  Having  medicinal  qualities. 

Some  obsei've  that  there  is  a  virtuouf  bezoar,  and 
another  without  virtue;  the  virtuous  is  taken  from 
the  beast  that  feedeth  where  there  are  theriacal 
herbs;  and  that  without  virtue,  from  those  that  feed 
where  no  such  herbs  are.  Bacon. 

The  ladies  sought  around 
For  virtuous  herbs;  which,  gatber'd  from  the  ground. 
They  squeez'd  the  juice,  and  cooling  ointment  made. 

Dryden. 
Vi'rtuously,  v£r'tshu-iis-ld.  adv.  [from 
virtuous.']  In  a  virtuous  manner;  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  ot  virtue. 

The  gods  are  my  witnesses,  I  desire  to  do  virtu- 
6tisly.  Sidney. 

In  sum,  they  taught  the  world  no  less  virtuously 
how  to  die,  than  they  had  done  before  how  to  live. 

Hooker. 

They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts  not,  they  tempt  heav'n. 

Shak^eare. 

Not  from  gray  hairs  authority  doth  flow. 
Nor  from  bald  heads,  nor  from  a  wrinkled  brow; 
But  our  past  life,  when  virtuously  spent. 
Must  to  our  age  those  happy  fruits  present.  Denham. 

The  coflTeeman  has  a  little  daughter  four  years 
old,  who  has  been  virtuously  educated,      Addison. 
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Vi'RTUOUSNESs,v^r'tshu-Lis-n6s.w.5.[from 
virtuous.']  The  stateor  character  of  be- 

.ing  virtuous. 

Many  other  adventures  are  intermeddled;  as  the 
loveof  Britomert;  and  virtuousness  of  Belphaebe; 
and  the  lasciviousness  of  Helenora.  Spenser. 

Vi'rulence,  vir'u-l^nse.""  >  w.  s.  f  from 
Vi'rulencv,  vir'u-l^n-s^.'i"  ^  -virulent.] 
Mental  poison;  malignity;  acrimony  of 
temper;  bitterness. 

Disputes  in  religion  are  managed  with  virulency 
and  bitterness.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Men  by  unworthy  malice  and  impotent  virulence 
had  highly  disobliged  him.  ^"i"- 

It  instils  into  their  minds  the  utmost  virulence, 
instead  of  that  charity  which  is  the  perfection  and 
ornament  of  religion.  Addison. 

The  whigs  might  easily  have  maintained  a  majo- 
rity among  the  clergy,  if  they  had  not  too  much 
encouraged  intemperance  of  speech,  and  virulence 
of  pen,  in  the  most  prostitute  of  their  party.  Swijt. 
Vi'RULENT,vir'u-l^nt."''cfl[/.  [x'iru/en;,?!'. 
virulentus,  Latin.J 

1.  Poisonous;  venemous. 

2.  Poisoned  in  the  mind;  bitter;  malig- 
nant. 

Vi'rulkntly,  vir'u-l^nt-l^.  adv.  [from 
virulent.]  Malignantly;  with  bitterness. 
Vi'sAGE,  viz'idje.a"  n.  s.  [visage,  French; 
visaggio,  Italian.]  Face;  countenance; 
look.  It  is  now  rarely  used  but  with 
some  ideas  of  dislike  or  horrour. 

Phebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass. 

Shakspeare. 

Wlien  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails, 

She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakspeare. 

Whereto  serves  mercy. 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence?      Shakspeare. 

With  hostile  frown. 
And  visage  all  inflam'd,  first  thus  began.      Milton. 

By  the  rout,  that  made  the  hideous  roar, 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent; 
Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore. 

Milton. 
Love  and  beauty  still  that  visage  grace; 
Death  cannot  fright  'em  from  their  wonted  place. 

Waller. 
To  Vi'scERATE,  vis's^-rite.  v.  a.  [viscera, 

Latin.]  To  embowel;  to  exenterate. 
VI'SCID,  vis'sld.  adj.   [yiscidus,  Latin.] 

Glutinous;  tenacious. 
Visci'dity,  vd-bld'e-te.  n.  s.  [from  viscid.] 

1.  Glutinousness;  tenacity;  ropiness. 

This  motion  in  some  human  creatures  may  be 
weak,  in  respect  to  the  viscidity  of  what  is  taken, 
so  as  not  to  be  able  to  propel  it.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  Glutinous  concretion. 

Catharticks  of  mercurials  precipitate  the  viscidi- 
ties by  their  stypticity.  Floyer. 
Visco'siTY,    vis-kos'i-le.   n.  s.  [yiscosicej 

French;  from  viscous.] 
1,  Glutinousness;  tenacity. 

The  air  being  mixed  with  the  animal  fluids  deter- 
mines their  condition  as  to  rarity,  density,  viscosity, 
tenuity.  Arbuthnot. 

1.  A  glutinous  substance. 

A  tenuous  emanation,  or  continued  effluvium, 
after  some  distance,  retracteth  unto  itself,  as  is  ob- 
servable in  drops  of  syrups,  and  seminal  viscosities. 

Broivn. 
VrSCOUNT,   vi'k6unl.*««   n.   s.   [vice- 
comes,  Latin.] 

Viscount  signifies  as  much  as  sheriff";  between 
which  two  words  there  is  no  other  difleicnce,  but 
that  the  one  comes  from  our  conquerors  the  Nor- 
mans, and  the  other  from  our  ancestors  the  Saxons. 
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Viscount  also  signifies  a  degree  of  nobility  next  to 
an  earl,  which  is  an  old  name  of  office,  but  a  new 
one  of  dignity,  never  heard  of  amongst  us  till  Hen- 
ry VI.  his  days.  Cowell. 
Visco'uNTESS,  vi'kount-^s.  n.  s.  [from 
viscount.  Viscount  and  viscountess  are 
pronounced  vicount  and  vicountess.] 
The  lady  of  a  viscount;  a  peeress  of  the 
fourth  order. 
Vi'soous,  vls'ki'is.^**  adj.  [yisqueux,  Fr. 
viscosus,  Latin  ]  Glutinous;  sticky;  te- 
nacious. 

The  cause  of  the  scouring  virtue  of  nitre  is,  that 
it  hath  a  subtile  spirit,  which  severeth  and  divideth 
any  thing  that  is  foul  and  viscous.  Bacon. 

Holly  is  of  so  viscous  a  juice  as  they  make  bird- 
lime of  the  bark.  Bacon. 
VisiBi'i.iTY,  viz-e-bil'6-te.  n.  s.  [x>i&ibilite, 
French;  from  visible.] 

1.  The  state  or  quality  of  being  percepti- 
ble by  the  eye. 

The  colours  of  outward  objects  brought  into  a 
darkened  room,  do  much  depend  for  their  visibility 
upon  the  dimness  of  the  light  they  are  beheld  by. 

Boyle. 

2.  State  of  being  apparent,  or  openly  dis- 
coverable; conspicuousness. 

They  produced  this  as  an  instance  against  the 
perpetual  visibility  of  the  church,  and  he  brings  it 
to  prove  that  it  ceased  to  be  a  true  church. 

Stillingfleet. 

In  these,  the  visibility  and  example  of  our  virtues 

will  chiefly  consist.  Rogers. 

VrSIBLE,  viz'e-bl,  n.  s.  Perceptibility 

by  the  eye. 

Visibles  work  upon  a  looking-glass,  which  is  like 
the  pupil  of  the  eye;  and  audibles  upon  the  places 
of  echo,  which  resemble  the  cavern  of  the  ear. 

Bacon. 

Vi'siBLE,  vlz'd-bl.*°^  adj.  [visible,  French; 
visibilis,  Latin.] 

1.  Perceptible  by  the  eye. 

On  this  mount  he  appeared;  under  this  tree 
Stood  visible;  and  I 
Here  with  him  at  this  fountain  talk'd.  Milton. 

Each  thought  was  visible,  thatroU'd  within, 
As  through  a  crystal  case  the  figur'd  hours  are  seen. 

Dryden. 

A  long  series  of  ancestors  shews  the  nativo  lustre 
with  great  advantage;  but  if  he  degenerate  from 
his  line,  the  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine.   Dryden. 

What's  true  beauty  but  fair  virtue's  face. 
Virtue  made  visible  in  outward  grace?  Young. 

2.  Discovered  to  the  eye. 

If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  the  vile  offences, 
Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep.  Sliakspeare. 

3.  Appaient;  open;  conspicuous. 

The  factions  at  court  were  greater,  or  more  visible 
than  before.  Clarendon. 

Vi'siBLENESS,    viz'^-bl-n^s.   n.    s.    [froui 
visible.]     State  or  quality  of  being  vi- 
sible. 
Vi'si}iLY,\\z'&-b\i.  adv.  [from  visible.]  In 
a  manner  perceptible  by  the  eye. 

The  day  being  visibly  aoverned  by  the  sun,  is  a 
little  longer  than  the  revolution  of  the  equator;  se 
much  as  is  occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  sun  in 
his  annual  contrary  motion  along  the  ecliptick. 

Holder. 
By  the  head  we  make  known  more  visibly  our 
supplications,  our  threatenings:  enough   to  seethe 
face,  and  to  understand  the  mind  at  half  a  word. 

Dryden. 
VrSION,  vizh'iln.*«»  n.s.  [vision,  French; 

visio,  Latin.] 
1,  Sight;  the  faculty  of  seeing. 
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Anatomists,  when  they  have  taken  off  from  the 
bottom  of  the  eye  that  outward  and  most  thick  coat 
called  the  dura  mater,  can  then  see  through  the 
thiuner  coats,  the  pictures  of  objects  lively  painted 
thereon.  And  these  pictures,  propagated  by  motion 
along  the  fibres  of  the  optick  nerves  into  the  brain, 
are  the  cause  of  cisioii.  J^'ewton, 

These  theorems  being  admitted  into  optics,  there 
would  be  scope  enough  of  handling  that  science  vo- 
luminously, after  a  new  manner;  not  only  by  teach- 
ing those  things  which  tend  to  the  perfection  of  vi- 
sion, but  also  by  determining  mathematically  all 
kinds  of  phaenomena  of  colours  which  could  be  pro- 
duced by  refractions.  J^ewton. 

2.  The  act  ol  seeiniij. 

Vision  in  the  next  life  is  the  perfecting  of  faith 
in  this;  or  faith  here  is  turned  into  vision  there,  as 
hope  into  enjoying.  Hammond. 

3.  A  supernatural  appearance;  a  spectre; 
a  phantom. 

The  day  seems  long,  but  night  is  odious; 
No    sleep,  but  dreams;  no  dreams,   but  visions 
strange  Sidney. 

Last  night  the  very  gods  shew'd  me  a  vision. 

Shakspeare. 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me; 
And,  in  a  vision,  full  of  majesty 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation.    Shakspeare. 

Him  God  vouchsaf'd 
To  call  by  vision,  from  his  father's  house, 
Into  a  land  which  he  will  shew  him.  Milton. 

4.  A  dream;  sometliing  shown  in  a  dream. 
A  dream  happens  to  a  sleeping,  a  vision 
may  happen  to  a  waking  man.  A  dream 
is  supposed  natural,  a  vision  miracu- 
lous; but  they  are  confounded. 

His  dream  returns;  his  friend  appears  again: 
The  murd'ier's  come;  now  help,  or  1  am  slain! 
'Twas  but  a  vision  still,  and  visions  are  but  vain. 

Dryden. 

The  idea  of  any  thing  in  our  mind  no  more  proves 

the  existence  of  that  thing,  than  the  visions  of  a 

dream  make  a  true  history.  Locke. 

Vi'siONARY,     vizh'i!in-a-r^.    adj.    \_vision- 

naire,  French;  h-om  vision.'] 

1.  Affected  by  phantoms;  disposed  to  re- 
ceive impressions  on  the  imagination. 

No  more  these  scenes  my  meditation  aid, 
Or  lull  to  rest  tue  visionai-y  maid.  Pope. 

2.  Imaginary;  not  real;  seen  in  a  dream; 
perceived  by  the  imagination  only. 

The  hounds  at  nearer  distance  hoai-sely  bray'd; 
The  hunter  close  pursu'd  the  visionary  maid. 

rhn)den. 
If  yon  have  any  skill  in  dreams,  let  me  know 
whether  I  have  the  same  place  in  the  real   heart, 
that  1  had  in  the  visionary  one.  Addison. 

Our  victories  only  led  us  to  further  visionary 
prospects;  advantage  was  taken  of  the  sanguine 
temper  which  success  had  wrought  the  nation  up  to. 

Swift. 
Vi'sioNAUY,  vizh'6n-a-r^.  ?    n.  s.  [visio7i- 
Vi'siONiST,  vizh'An-ist.       5        naire,  ¥  v.'] 
One  whose  imagination  is  disturbed. 

This  account  exceeded  all  the  Nottambuli  or 

cisi(naries  I  have  met  with.  Turner. 

The  lovely  visionary  gave  him  perpetual  uneasi- 

ijgjg  Female  Qfdxole. 

To  VI'SIT,  viz'it.  v.  a.  [visiter,  Fr.  visito, 

Latin.] 
1.  To  go  to  see. 

You^must  go  visit  the  lady  that  lies  in.— I  visit 
feer  with  my  prayers;  but  1  cannot  go  thither. 

Shakspeare. 
Virgins  visited  by  angel  pow'rs.  Pope. 

3.  [In  scriptural  language.]  To  send  good 
or  evil  judicially. 

When  God  visUeth,  what  shall  I  aaswer  him.' 

Jbir> 
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Thou  sbalt  be  visited  of  the  Lord  with  thunder. 

Isaiah. 

God  risit  thee  in  good  things.  Judith. 

That  venerable  body  is  in  little  concern  after 
what  manner  their  mortal  enemies  intend  to  treat 
them,  whenever  God  shall  visit  us  with  so  fatal  an 
event.  Swift 

3.  To  salute  with  a  present. 
Samson  visited  his  wife  with  a  kid.  Judges. 

4.  To  come  to  survey,  with  judicial  au- 
thority. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  every  year 
in  person.  Ayliffe. 

To  Vi'siT,  viz'it.  V.  n.  To  keep  up  the  in- 
tercourse of  ceremonial  salutations  at 
the  houses  of  each  other. 

Whilst  she  was  under  her  mother  she  was  forced 
to  be  genteel,  to  live  in  ceremony,  to  sit  up  late  at 
nights,  to  be  in  the  folly  of  every  fashion,  and  al- 
ways visiting  on  Sundays.  Laio. 
Vi'siT,  viz'it.  V.  r>,  [^viaitef  French;  from 
the  verb.]  The  act  of  going  to  see  an- 
other. 

In  a  designed  or  accidental  visit,  let  some  one 
take  a  book,  which  may  be  agreeable,  and  read  in 
it.  Watts. 

If  this  woman  would  make  fewer  visits,  or  not  be 

always  talkative,  they  would  neither  of  them  lind  it 

half  so  hard  to  be  affected  with  religion.  Law. 

Vi'siTABLE,  viz'^-la-bl.  adj.  [_from  visit.] 

Liable  to  be  visited. 

All  hospitals  built  since  the  reformation,  are  visit- 
able by  the  king  or  lord  chancellor.  Ayliffe. 

Vi'siTANT,  viz'e-tant.^^  n.  s.  [from  visit.] 
One  who  goes  to  see  another. 

He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  sheltered,  took  his  way. 
Not  unperceiv'd  of  Adam,  who  to  Eve, 
While  the  great  visitant  approach'd,  thus  spake. 

Milton. 
One  visit  begins  an  acquaintance;  and  when  the 
visitant  comes  again,  he  is  no  more  a  stranger. 

South. 

Edward  the  first,  who  had  been  a  visitant  in 

Spain,  upon  action  in  the  Holy  Land,  fixed  both 

our  pounds  by  the  measures  of  the  east.  Jirbulhnot. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait 
Unmark'd,  unhonour'd,  at  a  monarch's  gate. 
Instant  he  flew.  Pope. 

Acquainted  with  the  world,  and  quite  well  bred, 
Dnisa  receives  her  visitamts  in  bed.  Young. 

Visita'tion,  viz-6-t^'shun.  n.  s.  [visito, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  visiting. 
He  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness ;  his  approach, 

So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us, 

'Tis  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  fore'd 

By  need  and  accident.  Shakspeare. 

What  would  you  with  the  princess.' 

Nothing  but  peace  and  gentle  visitation. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Object  of  visits. 
0  flow'rs. 

My  early  visitation,  and  my  last  Milton. 

3.  [visitation,  French.]  Judicial  visit  or 
perambulation. 

Your  grace,  in  your  metropolitical  visitation,  hath 
begun  a  good  work,  in  taking  this  into  your  religi- 
ous consideration ;  and  you  have  endeavoured  a  re- 
formation. White. 

The  bishop  ought  to  visit  his  diocese  eveiy  year 
in  person,  unless  he  omits  the  same  because  he 
would  not  burthen  his  churches;  and  then  ought  to 
send  his  archdeacon,  which  was  the  original  of  the 
archdeacon's  visitation.  Ayliffe. 

4.  Judicial  evil  sent  by  God;  state  of  suf- 
fering judicial  evil. 

That  which  thou  dost  not  understand  when  thou 
readest.  thoa  shalt  understand  in  the  day  of  thy 
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vi^atton.  For  many  secrets  of  religion  are  not 
perceived  till  they  be  felt,  and  are  not  felt  but  ia 
the  day  of  a  great  calamity.  Taylor 

5.  Communication  ot  divine  love. 

The  most  comfortable  t?isi(<itto»w  God  hath  sent 
men  from  above,  have  taken  especially  the  times 
of  prayer  as  their  most  natural  opportunities. 

Hooker. 

Visitato'rial,  viz-^-ta-to'ri-al.  adj. 
[from  viifitor,]  Belonging  to  a  judicial 
visitor. 

Some  will  have  it,  that  an  ai-chdeacon  does  of 
common  right  execute  this  visitatorial  power  in  his 
archdeaconry:  but  others  say  that  an  archdeacon 
has  a  viHtatorial  power  only  of  common  right  per 
modum  siinplicis  scrutinii,  as  being  bishop's  vicar. 

Jyliffe, 
Vi'siTER,  viz'it-tur.98  n.  a.  [from  visit.] 

1.  One  who  comes  to  see  another. 

Here  's  ado  to  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from 
the  access  of  gentle  visitors.  Shakspeare. 

You  see  this  confluence,  this  great  flood  of  visit- 
ers. Shakspeare. 

Consumptives  of  this  degree  entertain  their  mit- 
ers with  strange  rambling  discourses  of  their  intent 
of  going  here  and  there.  Harvey. 

I  have  a  large  house,  yet  I  should  hardly  prevail 
to  find  one  visiter,  if  I  were  not  able  to  hire  him 
with  a  bottle  of  wine.  Swift. 

2.  [visitcur,  Fr.]  An  occasional  judge; 
one  who  regulates  the  disorders  of  any 
society. 

The  visiten  expelled  the  orthodox;  they,  with- 
out scruple  or  shame,  possessed  themselves  of  their 
colleges.  Wotton. 

To  him  you  must  your  sickly  state  refer; 
Your  charier  claims  him  as  your  visiter.  Garth. 
Whatever  abuses  have  crept  into  the  universities, 
might  be  reformed  by  strict  injunctions  to  the  visi- 
tors and  heads  of  houses.  Sicift. 
Vi'sivE,  vi'siv.i*o  ifi7  428  adj.  [visif,  French; 
visusy  Latin.]  Formed  in  the  act  of 
seeing. 

This  happens  when  the  axis  of  the  visive  cones, 
diffused  from  the  object,  fall  not  upon  the  same 
plane;  but  that  which  is  conveyed  into  one  eye  is 
more  depressed  or  elevated  than  that  which  euten 
the  other.  Brown. 

Vi'sNOMY,  viz'n6-m6.  n.  s.  [corrupted 
i'rom  fi/iysiognomy.]  Face;  countenance. 
Not  in  use. 

Twelve  gods  do  sit  around  rn  royal  state, 
And  Jove  in  midst  with  awful  majesty, 

To  judge  the  strife  between  them  stirred  late: 
Each  of  the  gods  by  his  like  visnomy 
Each  to  be  known,  but  Jove  above  them  all, 
By  his  great  looks  and  pow'r  imperial.       Spenser. 
VI'SOR,    vlz'eir.^88   n.  s.     [This  word  is 
variously   written  visard,  visar,  visor, 
vizard,  vizor.     I  prefer  visor,  as  near- 
est the  Latin  visun,  and  concurring  with 
visage,  a  kindred  word:   visiere,  Fr.] 
A  mask  used  to  disfigure  and  disguise. 
See  Vizard. 

I  fear,  indeed,  the  weakness  of  my  government 
before,  made  you  think  such  a  mask  would  be  grate- 
ful unto  me;  and  my  weaker  government  since, 
makes  you  pull  off  the  visor.  Sidtuy. 

This  loutish  clown  is  sueh  that  you  never  saw  so 
ill-favoured  a  visar;  his  behaviour  such,  that  he  is 
beyond  the  degree  of  ridiculous.  Sidney. 

By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  visor  fair. 
And  cast  her  colours  dyed  deep  in  grain, 
To  seem  like  truth,  who  shape  she  well  can  fain. 

Spenser. 
But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-\ike,  unchanging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
1  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakspeare* 
One  tiaor  remains. 
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AdcI  tliat  is  Claudio;  I  knotv  him  by  his  bearing. 

Skakspeare. 
The  Cyclops,  a  people  of  Sicily,  remarkable  for 
cruelty,  might,  perhaps,  in  their  wars  use  a  head- 
piece, or  vizor.  Broome. 

Swarms  of  knaves  the  vizor  quite  disgrace. 
And  hide  secure  behind  a  naked  face.  Young 

Vi'soRKD,  viz'ar'd.*"^  adj.  [from  visor.'\ 
Masked. 
Hence  tvith  thy  brew'd  enchantmsnts,  foul  de- 
ceiver! 
Hast  thou  beti-ay'd  my  credulous  innocence 
With  visor^d  falsehood  and  base  forgery?     Milton. 
VTSTA^   vis'ta.   n.  s.    [Italian.]     View; 
prospect  through  an  avenue. 

In  St.  Peter's,  when  a  man  stands  under  the 
dome,  if  he  looks  upwards,  he  is  astonished  at  the 
spacious  hollow  of  the  cupola,  that  makes  one  of 
the  beautifulest  vistas  that  the  eye  can  pass  through. 

Mdison. 
The  finish'd  garden  to  the  view 
Its  vistas  opens,  and  its  alleys  green,         Thomson. 

Vi'suAL,  vizh'u-al.**^  adj.  [yia-iely  Fr.] 
Used  in  sight;  exercising  the  power  of 
sight;  instrumental  to  sight. 

An  eye  thrust  forth  so  as  it  hangs  a  pretty  dis- 
tance by  the  visual  nerve,  hath  been  without  any 
power  of  sight;  and  yet,  after  being  replaced,  re- 
covered sight  Bacon. 

Nor  thinke  my  hurt  offends  me;  for  my  sire 
Can  soone  repose  in  it  the  visual  fire.       Chapman. 

The  air, 
No  where  so  clear,  sharpen'd  his  visual  ray 
To  objects  distant  far.  Milton. 

Then  purg'd  with  euphrasy  and  rue 
The  visual  nerve;  for  he  had  much  to  see.  Milton. 
VI'TAL,  vi'tal.ss  adj.  [vitalis,  Latin.] 

1 .  Contributing  to  life;  necessary  to  life. 

His  heart,  broken  with  unkindness  and  afBiction, 
stretched  so  far  beyond  his  limits  with  this  excess 
of  comfort,  as  it  was  able  no  longer  to  keep  safe 
his  vital  spirits.  Sidney. 

All  nature  laughs,  the  groves  are  fresh  and  fair; 
The  sun's  mild  lustre  warms  the  vital  air.      Pope. 

2.  Relating  to  life. 

Let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach. 

Shakspeare. 

On  the  rock  a  scanty  measure  place 
Of  vital  flax,  and  turn  the  wheel  a-pace.    Dryden. 

3.  Containing  life. 

Spirits  that  live  throughout; 
Vital  in  every  part;  not  as  frail  man. 
In  intrails,  heart,  or  head,  liver  or  reins, 
Cannot  but  by  annihilating  die.  Milton. 

On  the  watry  calm 
His  brooding  wings  the  spirit  of  God  outspreads; 
And  vital  virtue  infus'd,  and  vital  warmth 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton. 

4.  Being  the  seat  of  life. 

The  dart  flew  on,  and  pierc'd  a  vital  part.  Pope. 

5.  So  disposed  as  to  live.  Little  used,  and 
rather  Latin  than  English. 

Pythagoras  and  Hippocrates  not  only  affirm  the 
birth  of  the  seventh  month  to  be  vital,  that  of  the 
eighth  mortal;  but  the  progression  thereto  to  be 
measured  by  rule.  Brown. 

6.  Essential;  chiefly  necessary. 

Know,  grief's  vital  part 
Consists  in  nature,  not  in  art.  Bishop  Corbet. 

Vita'lity,  vi-tal'^-t6.  n.  s.  [from  vital.^ 
Power  of  subsisting  in  life. 

Whether  that  motion,  vitality  and  operation  were 
by  incubation,  or  how  else,  the  manner  is  only 
known  to  God.  Raleigh. 

For  the  security  of  species  produced  only  by 
seed,  providence  hath  endued  all  seed  with  a  last- 
ing vitality,  that  if  by  any  accident  it  happen  not  to 
germinate  the  first  year,  it  will  •ontinue  its  foecun- 
dity  twenty  or  thir^  years.  Ray. 


Vi'tali.y,  vI'tai-6,  adv.  [from  vital.']  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  give  life. 

The  organical  structure  of  human  bodies,  where- 
by they  arc  fitted  to  live  and  move,  and  be  virally 
informed  by  the  soul,  is  the  workmanship  of  a  most 
wise,  powerful,  and  beneficent  maker.  Bentley. 
Vi'tals,  vi'talz.  n.  s.  [Without  the  sin- 
gular ]     Parts  essential  to  life. 

By  fits  my  swelling  grief  appears, 
In  rising  sighs  and  falling  tears, 
That  show  too  well  the  warm  desires, 
The  silent,  slow,  consuming  fires, 
Which  on  my  inmost  vitals  prey, 
And  melt  my  very  soul  away.  Philips. 

Vi'tellary,  vi-t^l'lar-e.  n.  s.  [from  vU 
tellus,  Latin.]  The  place  where  the 
yolk  of  the  egg  swims  in  the  white. 

A  greater  difficulty  in  the  doctrine  of  eggs  is, 
how  the  sperm  of  the  cock  attaineth  into  every 
egg;  since  the  vitellary  or  place  of  the  yolk  is  very 
high.  Brown. 

To  VI'TIATE,  vish'^-ate.  v.  a.  [vitio, 
Latin.]  To  deprave;  to  spoil;  to  make 
less  pure. 

The  sun  in  his  garden  gives  him  the  purity  of 
visible  objects,  and  of  true  nature  before  she  was 
vitiated  by  luxury.  Evelyn. 

The  organs  of  speech  are  managed  by  so  many 
muscles,  that  speech  is  not  easily  destroyed,  though 
often  somewhat  vitiated  as  to  some  particular  let- 
ters. Holder. 

Spirits  encountering  foul  bodies,  and  exciting  a 
fermentation  of  those  vitiated  humours,  precipitate 
into  putrid  fevers.  Harvey. 

This  undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate 
the  taste  of  the  renders,  and  misguide  many  of 
them  in  their  judgments,  where  to  approve  and 
where  to  censure.  Garth. 

A  transposition  of  the  order  of  the  sacramental 
words,  in  some  men's  opinion,  vitiates  baptism. 

^yliffe. 
Vitia'tion,    vish-d-ci'shdn.    n.    s.    [from 
vitiate.]     Depravation;  corruption. 

The  foresaid  extenuation  of  the  body  is  imputed 
to  the  blood's  vitiation  by  malign  putrid  vapours 
smoking  throughout  the  vessels.  Harvey. 

To  VITILI'TIGATE,  vi-t^-lit'te-gite. 
V.  n.  ^vitiosus  and  litigo^  Latin.]  To 
contend  in  law  litigiously  and  cavil- 
lously. 
Vitilitiga'tion,  vi-t^-lit-t^-ga'shi'm.  n.  s. 
[from  vitilitigate.]  Contention;  cavilla- 
tion, 

I  'II  force  you,  by  right  ratiocination, 
To  leave  your  vitilitigation.  Hudihras. 

ViTio'siTY,  v!sh-6-6s'^-t^.  n.  s.  [from 
vitiosusf  Latin.]  Depravity;  corruption 
He  charges  it  wholly  upon  the  corruption,  per- 
verseness,  and  vitiosity  of  man's  will,  as  the  only 
cause  that  rendered  all  the  arguments  his  doctrine 
came  clothed  with,  unsuccessful.  South. 

VI'TIOUS,  vish'us.*6i  adj.  [vicieusc,  Fr. 

vitiosuSy  Latin.] 
I.  Corrupt;  wicked;  opposite  to  virtuous. 
It  is  rather  applied  to  habitual  faults, 
than  criminal  actions.  It  is  used  of  per- 
sons and  practices. 
Make  known 
It  is  no  vitious  blot,  murder,  or  foulness 
That  hath  depriv'd  me  of  your  grace.    Shakspeare. 

Witness  th'  irreverent  son 
Of  him  who  built  the  ark;  who  for  the  shame 
Done  to  his  father,  heard  his  heavy  curse, 
'  Servant  of  servants,'  on  his  vitious  race.    Milton. 

Wit's  what  the  vitious  fear,  the  virtuous  shun; 
By  fools  'tis  hated,  and  by  knaves  undone.      Pope. 
No  troops  abroad  are  so  ill  disciplined  as  the 
English;  which  cannot  well  be  otherwise,  while  the 
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common  soldiers  have  before  their  eyes  the  vitious 

example  of  their  leaders.  Swift. 

2.   Corrupt;   having  physical  ill  qualities. 

When  vitious  language  contends  to  be  high,  it  is 

full  of  rock,  mountain,  and  pointedness   B.  Jnnson. 

Here,  from  the  vitious  air  and  sickly  skies, 
A  plague  did  on  the  dumb  creation  rise.  Dryden. 
Vi'tiously,  vish'iis-16.  adv.  [from  vi- 
tious.] Not  virtuously;  corruptly. 
Vi'tiousness,  vish'iis-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
vitious.]  Corruptness;  state  of  being 
vitious. 

When  we  in  our  vitiousness  grow  hard. 

The  wise  gods  seal  our  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

What  makes  a  governor  justly  despised  is  vitiouS' 

ness  and  ill  morals.   Virtue  must  tip  the  preacher's 

tongue  and  the  ruler's  scepter  with  authority.  South. 

VI'TREOUS,  vit'tr6-us.  adj.  Ivitre,  Fr. 
vitreus,  Latin.]  Glassy;  consisting  of 
glass;  resembling  glass. 

The  hole  answers  to  the  pupil  of  the  eye;  the 
crystalline  humour  to  the  lenticular  glass;  the  dark 
room  to  the  cavity  containing  the  vitreous  humour, 
and  the  white  paper  to  the  retina.  Ray. 

When  the  phlegm  is  too  viscous,  or  separates 
into  too  great  a  quantity,  it  brings  the  blood  into  a 
morbid  state:  this  viscous  phlegm  seems  to  be  the 
vitreous  petuite  of  the  ancients.  Jirbuthnot. 

Vi'treousness,  vit'tre-ias-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

vitreous.]  Resemblance  of  glass. 
Vi'trifioable,  ve-trif'fd-ka-bl.  adj.  [from 

vitrijicate.]  Convertible  into  glass. 
To  VITRI'FICATE,  v6  trif'f^-kite.  v.  a. 
[vitrum  andy«czo,  Latin.]     To  change 
into  glass. 

We  have  metals  vitrijir.ated,  and  other  materials, 
besides  those  of  which  you  make  glass.  Bacon. 
Vitrifica'tion,  vit'tre-f^-ki'shian  n.  s. 
^vitrification,  French;  from  vitri^cate.^ 
Production  of  glass;  act  of  changing,  or 
state  of  being  changed  into  glass. 

For  vitrification  likewise,  what  metals  will  en- 
dure it.'  Also  because  vitrification  is  accounted  a 
kind  of  death  of  metals,  what  vitrification  will  ad- 
mit of  turning  back  again,  and  what  not.'  Bacon. 
If  the  heat  be  more  fierce,  it  maketh  the  grosser 
part  itself  run  and  melt;  as  in  the  making  of  ordi- 
nary glass;  and  in  the  vitrification  of  earth  in  the 
inner  parts  of  furnaces;  and  in  the  vitrification  of 
brick  and  metals.  Bacon, 

Upon  the  knowledge  of  the  different  ways  of 
making  minerals  and  metals  capable  of  vitrification, 
depends  the  art  of  making  counterfeit  or  fictitious 
gems.  Boyle. 

To  Vi'trify,  vit'tr^-fi.*^^  v.  a.  \yitrifiery 
French;  vitrum  and  facio,  Latin.]  To 
change  into  glass. 

Metals  will  vitrify;  and  perhaps  some  portion  of 
the  glass  of  metal  vitrified,  mixed  in  the  pot  of 
ordinary  glass  metal,  will  make  the  whole  mass 
more  tough.  Bacon. 

Iron-flag,  vitrified,  has  in  it  cortices  incompassing 
one  another,  like  those  in  agats.  Woodward 

To  Vi'trify,  v!t'tr6-fi.  v.  n.  To  become 
glass;  to  be  changed  into  glass. 

Chymists  make  vessels  of  animal  substances  cal- 
cined, which  will  not  vitrify  in  the  fire:  for  all 
earth  which  hath  any  salt  or  oil  in  it,  will  turn  to 
glass.  »9rbuthnot. 

Vi'triol,  v!t'tr^-ill.'^^  n.  s.  [vitriol^  Fr. 
vitriolum,  Latin.] 

Vitriol  is  produced  by  addition  of  a  metallick 

matter  with  the  fossil  acid  salt.  Woodioard. 

I  rubbed  it  with  a  vi/rioZ-stone.  Wiseman. 

Vi'triolate,  vit'trfi-6-lite.       >       adj. 

'Vi'triol\ted,  vU'tr6-6-li-t5d.  \  [^vitriole, 

French;  from  vitriolum^  Latin.]     Im- 
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pregnated    with   vitriol;    consisting   of 
vitriol. 

Iron  may  be  dissolved  by  any  tart,  salt,  or  vilri- 
olated  u'atiT.  Bacon. 

Tiic  Hater  having  dissolved  the  imperfectly  cal- 
cined body,  the  vilriolale  corpuscles  swimming  in 
the  liquor,  by  their  occursions  constituted  little 
masses  of  vitriol,  which  gave  the  water  they  im- 
pregnated a  fair  vitriolate  colour.  Boyle. 

ViTUio'LiCK,   vit-tr^-ol'ik.  >     adj.  \^vi!ri- 
Vi'triolous,   v6-tri'6-lCis.  5       oligue,  Fr 
from    vicrio/urn,   Latin.]      Resembling 
vitriol;  con'aiinng  vitriol. 

Copperose  of  Mars,  by  some  called  salt  of  steel, 
made  bv  the  spirits  of  vitriol  or  sulphur,  will,  after 
ablulioii,  be  attracted  by  the  loadstone:  and  there- 
fore whether  those  shooting  salts  partake  but  little 
of  steel,  and  be  not  rather  the  vitriolous  spirits  fix- 
ed unto  salt  by  the  effluvium  or  odour  of  steel,  is 
not  without  good  question.  brown 

These  salts  have  somewhat  of  a  nitrous  taste,  but 
mixed  with  a  sniatch  of  a  vitrolick.  Grew. 

By  over-fermentation  or  long-kreping,  wine  be- 
comes sharp,  as  in  bock,  like  the  vitriolick  acidity. 

Ftuyer. 

Vi'tuline,   vit'tsbu-line.**9  adj.    [^vituii- 

nusy  Latin.]     Belonging  to  a  calf,  or  to 

veal.  Bailey. 

ViTu'pERABLE,  v^-tu'p^r-d-bl,  or  vi-tu'- 

p^r-a-bl.*38  406  adj^  [yitu/ierabiliSy  Lat.] 

Bl^inewurthy.  ^insworth. 

To  Vituperate,  v^-tu'pfir-«ile,  or  vi-tu'- 

per-ite.*^"*  v.  a.  [^vi/u/ierer,  French;  vi- 

tu/icro,  Lat.]     To  biame;  to  censure. 

Vitupera'tion,  v6-tu-p^r-^'shiii,  or  vi- 

tu-p^r-a'shun.  n.  s.  [^vituperation  Lat.] 

BlaiTie;  censure. 

Such  a  writing  ought  to  be  clean,  and  free  from 
any  cavil  or  vituperation  of  rasure.  Jlyliffc. 

VIVACIOUS,    v6-vi'shiis,    or    vi-v4'- 
siius.'^^"  adj.  \yivaXf  Latin.] 

1.  Long  lived. 

Though  we  should  allow  them  their  perpetual 
calm  and  equability  of  heat,  they  will  never  be  able 
to  prove,  that  therefore  men  would  be  so  vivacious 
as  they  would  have  us  believe.  Bentley. 

2.  Sprightly;  gay;  active;  lively. 
Viva'oiousness,  ve-vi'shAs-nIs,  or  vi 

vi'shus-nds."^ 
Viva'city,  ve-vas'^-t<J,  or  vi 

n.  s,  [yivacite,  Fr.  from  vivacious.^ 

1.  Liveliness;  sprightiiness. 

He  had  a  great  vivacity  in  bis  countenance. 

Dryden. 

2.  Longevity;  length  of  life. 

Fables  are  raised  concerning  the  vivacity  of  deer: 
for  neither  are  their  gestation  nor  increment  such 
as  may  afibrd  an  argument  of  long  life.       Brown. 

3.  Power  of  living. 

They  are  esteemed  very  hot  in  operation,  and 
will,  in  a  convenient  air,  survive  some  days  the  loss 
of  their  heads  and  hearts;  so  vigorous  is  their  vi- 
vacity. Boyle. 
Vi'vARY,  vi'va-r6.  n.  s.  [yivarium,  Lat.] 
A  warren.  Ainsworth. 
Vive,  vive.  adj.  [yif,  Fr.  vivus,  Latin.] 
Lively;  forcible;  pressing. 

By  a  vive  and  forcible  persuasion,  be  moTcd  bim 

to  a  war  upon  Flandei-s.  Bacon. 

Vi'vKNCY,   vi'v^n-s^,   n.  s.  [vivo,  Latin.] 

Manner  of   supporting   or  continuing 

life,  or  vegetation. 

Although  not  in  a  distinct  and  indisputable  way 
of  vivency,  or  answering  in  all  points  the  property 
«f  plants,  yet  in  inferior  and  descending  constitu- 
tions they  are  determined  by  seminalities.  Broun. 


ivciy. 

Is-n^s,  or  vi-"J 

M-vas'^-ti.     J 
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Vi'vEs,  vivz.  n.  *.  A  distemper  among 
horses. 

Vives  is  much  like  the  strangles;  and  tbe  chief 
difference  is,  that  for  the  most  part  the  strangles 
happen  to  colts  and  young  horses  while  they  are  at 
grass,  by  feeding  with  their  heads  downwards:  by 
which  means  the  swellina:  inclines  more  to  the  jaws; 
but  tbe  vives  happens  to  horses  at  any  age  and  time, 
and  is  more  particularly  seated  in  the  glands  and 
kernels  under  the  ears.  Famer^s  Dictionary. 

VrViD,  viv'id.»'»*  adj.  [vividus,  Latiu.] 

1.  Lively;  quick;  striking. 

Tbe  liquor,  retaining  its  former  vivid  colour,  was 
grown  clear  again.  Boyle. 

To  make  these  experiments  the  more  manifest, 
such  bodies  ought  to  be  chosen  as  have  the  fullest 
and  most  vivid  colours,  and  two  of  those  bodies 
compared  together.  Jiewton. 

Ah!  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes; 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold; 
His  painted  wings,  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold. 

Pope. 

2.  Sprightly;  active. 

Body  is  a  fit  workhouse  for  sprightly  vivid  facul- 
ties to  exercise  and  exert  themselves  in.        South. 
Where  the  genius  is  tright,  and  the  imagination 
vivid,  the  power  of  memory  may  lose  its  improve- 
ment. Watts. 
Vi'viDLY,   viv'id-1^.    adv.    [from   vivid."] 
With  life;  with  quickness;  with  strength. 
In  the  moon  we  can,  with  excellent  telescopes, 
discern  many  hills  and  vallies,  whereof  some  are 
more  and  some  less  vividly  illustrated;  and  others 
have  a  fainter,  others  a  deeper  shade.  Boyle 
Sensitive  objects  affect  a  man,  in  the  state  of  this 
present  life,  much  more  warmly  and  vividly  than 
those  which  affect  only  his  nobler  part,  his  mind. 

South. 
Vi'viDNESs,  viv'id-n^s.  n.  s.  Qfrom  vivid.] 

Life;  vigour;  quickness. 
Vivi'fipal,  vi-virf6-kal.  adj.  [vivi^cus, 
Lat. J  Giving  life.  Bailey. 

To  VIVI'FICATE,  vi-vif'f6-kiie.is8 -y.  a. 
[vivi^co,  Latin.] 

1 .  To  make  alive;  to  inform  with  life;  to 
animate. 

2.  To  recover  from  such  a  change  of  form 
as  seems  to  destroy  the  essential  pro- 
perties.    A  chymical  term. 

Vivifica'tion,  viv'6-f^-ki'shiin.  n.  s. 
[vivi^cation,  Fr.  from  vivi^cate.]  The 
act  of  giving  life. 

If  that  motion  be  in  a  certain  order,  there  fol- 

loweth  vivijication  and  figuration.  Bacon. 

Vivi'fick,  vi-vifik.i^^  *•"*  adj.  [vivijique, 

French;  vivijicua,  Latin.]     Giving  life; 

making  aiive. 

Without  the  sun's  salutary  and  vivijick  beams, 
all  motion  would  cease,  and  nothing  be  left  but 
darkness  and  death.  Ray. 

To  Vi'viFY,  vlv'^-fi.*^^  V.  a.  [vivijier, 
French;  vivua  and  Jacio,  Latin.]  To 
make  alive;  to  animate;  to  endue  with 
life. 

It  hath  been  observed  by  the  ancients,  that  there 

is  a  worm  that  breedeth  in  old  snow,jBf  a  reddish 

colour,  and  dull  of  motion;  which  would  show  that 

snow  hath  in  it  a  secret  warmth,  else  it  could  hardly 

vivify.  Bacon. 

Sitting  on  eggs  dcth  vivify,  not  nourish.    Bacon. 

Gut-worms,  as  soon  as  vivified,  creep  into  the 

stomach  for  nutriment.  Harvey. 

Vivi'pAROUS,  vi-vip'pa-rfis.'38ac(/.  [yivus 

and  pario,  Latin.]  Bringing  the  young 

alive:  opposed  to  oviparous. 

When  we  perceive  that  batts  have  teats,  it  is  not 
onreuonable  to  infer  they  give  suck;  but  whereas 
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no  other  flying  animals  have  these  parts,  we  csmnot 

from  them  infer  a  viviparous  exclusion.  Brnwn. 

Their  species  might  continue,  though  they  had 

been  viviparous;  yet  it  would   have  brought  their 

individuals  to  very  small  numbers.  More. 

If  birds  had  been  viviparous,  the  burthen  oi  their 

womb  had  been  so  great  and  heavy,  that  their  wings 

would  have  failed  them.  Ray, 

Vi'xEN,  vik's'n.'"'  n.  a. 

Vtxtn,  or  fixen,  is  the  name  of  a  she-fox:  other- 
wise applied  to  a  woman  whose  nature  and  condi- 
tion IS  thereby  compared  to  a  slie-lox.       Vcrsttgan. 

0!  when  she  's  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd; 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school; 
And  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fierce.  Shaksp. 
See  a  pack  of  spaniels,  called  lovers,  in  a  hot  pur- 
suit of  a  two-legged  vixen,  who  only  flies  the  whole 
loud  pack,  to  be  singled  out  by  one.  Wycherley. 
Viz,  viz.  adv.  [This  word  is  videlicet,  writ- 
ten with  a  contraction.]  To  wit;  that  is. 
A  barbarous  form  of  an  unnecessary- 
word. 

That  which  so  oft,  by  sundry  writers, 
Has  been  applied  t'  almost  all  fighters, 
More  justly  may  b'  ascrib'd  to  this, 
Thau  any  other  warrior,  viz. 
None  ever  acted  both  parts  bolder. 
Both  of  a  chieftain  and  a  soldier.  Hudibras. 

The  chief  of  all  signs  which  tbe  Almighty  endued 
man  with,  is  human  voice,  and  tbe  several  modifi- 
cations thereof  by  the  organs  of  speech,  viz.  the  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet,  formed  by  the  several  motions 
of  the  mouth.  Holder. 

Let  this  be  done  relatively,  viz.  one  thing  greater 
or  stronger,  casting  the  rest  behind,  and  rendering 
it  less  sensible  by  its  opposition.  Dryden. 

Vi'zARD,  viz'Ard.^"  n.  a.  [yiaiere,  French. 
See  VisoR.]  A  mask  used  for  disguise. 
Let  the  suits  of  the  maskers  be  graceful,  and  such 
as  become  the  person  when  the  vizards  are  off. 

Bacon. 
^schylus 
Brought  vizards  in  a  civiler  disguise.    Roscommon, 
A  lie  is  like  a  vizard,  that  may  cover  the  face 
indeed,  but  can  never  become  it.  South. 

Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits,  not  by  their 
well  or  ill  living;  for  they  put  on  the  vizard  of  seem- 
ing sanctity.  Jitlerbury. 
He  mistook  it  for  a  very  whimsical  sort  of  mask; 
but  upon  a  nearer  view  he  found,  that  she  held  her 
vizard  in  her  hand.  .Addison. 
To  Vi'zARD,  viz'Cird.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  mask. 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

Shaksptare. 
Vi'ziER,  viz'y^re.  n.  s.  [properly  wazir.] 
The  prime  minister  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pire. 

He  made  bim  vizier ^  which  is  the  chief  of  all 
the  bassas.  Knolkf- 

This  grand  vizier  presuming  to  invest 
The  chief  imperial  city  of  the  west; 
With  the  first  charge  compeli'd  in  haste  to  rise. 
His  treasure,  tents,  and  cannon,  left  a  prize. 

WaOet.. 
U'LCEH,  61'sir.98  n.  a.  [ulcere,  French; 
ulcus,  Latin.]     A  i,ore  of  continuance; 
not  a  new  wound. 

Thou  answer'st,  she  is  fair; 
Pour'st  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Her  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice! 

Shakspeart. 
My  ulcers  swell, 
Corrupt  and  smell.  Sandys. 

Intestine  stone  and  ulcer,  colick  pangs.    Milton. 
\\  hile  he  was  dressing  that  opening,  other  ab- 
scesses were  raised,  and  from  the  several  apostc- 
mations  sinuous  ulcers  were  made.  Wiseman. 

To  U'lcerate,  ul'siir-ite.  v.  n.  To  turn 
to  an  nicer. 
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7b  U'lcerate,  Al'sir-ite.  v.  a.  [ulcerer^ 
French;  ulcero,  Latin.]  To  disease  vvitl* 
sores. 
Some  depend  upon  the  intemperament  of  the 

!)art  ulcerated;  others  upon  the  continual  afflux  of 
acerative  humours.  Harvey. 

An  acrid  and  purulent  matter  mixeth  with  the 
blood,  in  such  as  have  their  lungs  ulcerated. 

^Srbuthnot. 
Ulcera'tion,  fll-sir-i'shin.  n.  s.  [^ulcera- 
tion, Fr.  ulceracio,   from  ulcero,  Latin.j 
i.  The  act  of  breaking  into  ulcers. 
2.  Ulcer;  sore. 

The  effects  of  mercury  on  ukerations  are  mani- 
fest, ^rbulhtwt. 
U'lcered,  iiVsiiv'd.^^^ adj.  [ulcere, French; 
from  ulcer.]  Grown  by  time  from  a  hurt 
to  an  ulcer. 

^sculapius  went  about  with  a  dog  and  a  she- 
goat;  the  first  for  licking  ulcered  wounds,  and  the 
goat's  milk  fur  tbe  diseases  of  the  stomach.  Temple. 
U'lcerous,   il'sdr-us."***   adj.  [ulcerosua, 
Latin.j  Afflicted  with  old  sores. 

Strangely  visited  people. 

All  swoln  and  ulceroiis,  he  cures.  Shakspeare. 

An  ulcerous  disposition  of  the  lungs,  and  an  ulcer 

of  the  lungs,  may  be  appositely  termed  causes  of  a 

pulmonique  consumption.  Harvey. 

U'lcerousness,  iil'silr-is-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

ulcerous.]  The  state  of  being  ulcerous. 

Uli'ginous,  yu-lid'jin-fis.arf/.  [uliginosus, 

Latin.]  Slimy;  muddy. 

The  uliginous  lacteous  matter  taken  notice  of  in 
the  coral  fishings  upon  the  coast  of  Italy,  was  only 
a  collection  of  the  coralline  particles.  Woodward. 
U'LTIMATE,  ui'l6-mal.«*  adj.  [ulcimu^, 
Latin.]  Intended  in  the  last  resort; 
being  the  last  in  the  train  of  consequen- 
ces. 

I  would  be  at  the  worst;  worst  is  my  port. 
My  harbour,  and  my  ultimate  repose.  Milton. 

Many  actions  apt  to  procure  fame,  are  not  con- 
ducive to  this  our  ultimate  happiness.  Mdison. 
The  ultimate  allotment  of  God  to  men,  is  really 
a  consequence  of  their  own  voluntaiy  choice,  in 
doing  good  or  evil.  Rogers. 
U'ltimatelv,  lil't^-mat-l^.  adv.  [from 
ultimate.']   In  the  last  consequence. 

Charity  is  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  two 
other  graces,  which  centre  ultimately  in  ourselves; 
for  we  believe,  and  we  hope  for  our  own  sakes:  but 
love,  which  is  a  more  disinterested  principle,  car- 
ries us  out  of  ourselves,  into  desires  and  endeavours 
of  promoting  the  interests  of  other  beings.  .Slterb. 
Trust  in  our  own  powers  ultimately  terminates  in 
tlie  friendship  of  other  men,  which  these  advanta- 
ges assure  to  us.  Rogers. 

Ulti'mity,  \ll-tim'^-t6.  n.  s.  [ultimus, 
Latin.]  The  last  stage;  the  last  con- 
sequence. A  word  very  convenient,  but 
not  in  use. 

Alteration  of  one  body  into  another,  from  crudity 
to  perfect  concoction,  is  the  uUimity  of  that  process. 

Bacon. 
U'ltramarine,  iLil-tra-mi-ri6n'."2  n.  s. 
[ultra  and  marinus,  Lat.]  One  of  the  no- 
blest blue  colours  used  in  painting,  pro- 
duced by  calcination  from  the  stone  call- 
ed lapis  lazuli.  Hill. 
Others,  notwithstanding  they  are  brown,  cease 
not  to  be  soft  and  faint,  as  tbe  blue  oi ultramarine . 

Dryden. 

U'ltramarine,  iil-tr5-md-r66n'.  adj.  [ul- 
tra  marinus,  Latin.]  Being  beyond  the 
sea;  foreign.  Jinsworth. 

Ultramo'ntane,     il-tra-mon't^ne,    adj. 


[ultramontain,  French;  ultra  montanua. 
Latin.]  Being  beyond  the  mountains. 

Ultramu'ndane,  Cil-tr3-mi'in'dane.  adj. 
[ultra  and  mundus,  Latin.]  Eemg  be- 
yond the  world. 

Ultro'neous,  Cil-tro'ne-us.  adj.  [ultra, 
Latin.]   Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

U'mbel,  tlm'b^i.  n.  s.  In  botany,  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  stalk  or  branch  divided  in- 
to several  pedicles  or  rays,  beginning 
from  the  same  point,  and  opening  so  as 
to  form  an  inverted  cone.  Diet. 

Umbe'llated,  ijm'bdl-la-tdd.  adj.  In  bo- 
tany, is  said  of  flowers  when  many  of 
them  grow  together  in  umbels.     Diet. 

Umbelli'ferous,  \im-b^l-lif'f^r-i\s.  adj. 
[umbel  andyero,  Latin]  In  botany,  be- 
ing a  plant  that  bears  many  flowers, 
growing  upon  many  footstalks,  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  centre;  and  chiefly 
appropriated  to  such  plants  whose  flow- 
ers are  composed  of  five  leaves,  as  fen- 
nel and  parsnip.  Diet. 

U'mber,  im'b6r.''s  n.  s. 

1.  Umber  is  a  sad  colour;  which  grind 
with  gum  water,  and  lighten  it  with  a 
little  ceruse,  and  a  shive  of  safTron. 

Feacham. 
I'll  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire. 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  face.  Shaksp. 
Uinbre   is   very   sensible    and  earthy;   there    is 
nothing  but  pure  black  which  can  dispute  with  it. 

Dryden. 

The  umbres,  ochres,  and  minerals  found  in  the 

fissures,  are  much  finer  than  those  found  in  the 

strata.  Woodicard. 

2.  A  fish.  Vthymallus,  Latin.] 

The  umber  and  grayling  differ  as  the  herring  and 
pilcher  do:  but  though  Ihey  may  do  so  in  other  na- 
tions, those  in  England  differ  nothing  but  in  their 
names.  Walton. 

U'mbered,  Am'bfir'd.^^^  adj.  [from  umber 
or  umbra,  Latin.]   Shaded;  clouded. 

From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of 
night. 
Fire  answers  fire;  arid  through  their  paly  flames, 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umbet'^d  face.  Shaksp. 
Umbilical,  Am-bil'^-kal.  adj.  [umbilicale, 
French;  from  umbilicus,  Latin.]  Be- 
longing to  the  navel. 

Birds  are  nourished  by  umbilical  veins,  and  the 
navel  is  manifest  a  day  or  two  after  exclusion. 

Brmon. 

In  a  calf,  the  umbilical  vessels  terminate  in  cer- 
tain bodies  divided  into  a  multitude  of  carneous 
papillae,  received  into  so  many  sockets  of  the  coty- 
ledons growing  on  the  womb.  Ruy, 

U'MBLES,i'mi'blz.*"*  n.  s.  [umbleSyFrenchl 
A  deer's  entrails.  Diet. 

U'MBO,  ^m'bo.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  The  point- 
ed boss,  or  prominent  part  of  a  buckler. 

Thy  words  together  ty'd  in  small  hanks. 
Close  as  the  Macedonian  phalanx; 
Or  like  the  umbo  of  the  Romans, 
Which  fiercest  foes  could  break  by  no  means. 

Swijt. 
U'mbuage,  \im'brldje.5°  n.  s.   [ombrage, 

French.] 
1.  Shade;  skreen  of  trees. 
O,  might  I  here 
In  solitude  live  savage;  in  some  glade 
Obscur'd,  where  highest  woods,  impenetrable 
To  star  or  sun-light,  spread  their  wmftrage  broad, 
^    Aud  browQ  as  eveoiDg!  ^Uitton. 


Men  swelt'ringrun 
To  grots  and  caves,  and  the  cool  umbrage  seek 
Of  woven  arborets.  Philips. 

2.  Shadow;  appearance. 

The  rest  are  umbrages  quickly  dispelled;  the  as- 
trologer subjects  liberty  to  the  motions  of  heaven. 
Bramhall  against  Hohbes. 

The  opinion  carries  no  show  of  truth  nor  um- 
brage of  reason  on  its  side.  Woodicard. 

Such  a  removal  of  the  metal  out  of  one  part  of 
the  mass,  and  collecting  of  it  in  another,  has  misled 
some,  and  given  umbrage  to  an  opinion,  that  there 
is  a  growth  of  metal  in  ore  exposed  to  the  air. 

Woodioard. 

3.  Resentment;  offence;  suspicion  of  in- 
jury. 

Although  he  went  on  with  the  war,  yet  it  should 
be  but  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  to  bend  the 
stiffness  of  the  other  party  to  accept  of  peace;  and 
so  the  king  should  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming 
and  prosecution.  Bacon. 

UMBRA'GEOUS,     ilm-bri'j^-is.     adj. 
[umbragieux,  French.]    Shady;  yield- 
ing shade. 
Umbrageous  grots,  and  caves  of  cool  recess. 

Milton. 

Walk  daily  in  a  pleasant,  airy,  and  umbrageous 

garden.  Harvey, 

The  stealing  shower  is  scarce  to  patter  heard, 
Beneath  th'  un\brugeous  multitude  of  leaves. 

Thomson. 
Umbra'geousness,  fim-bra'j6-As-n6s.  n. 
s.  [from  umbrageous.]   Sh^adiness. 

The  exceeding  umbrageousness  of  this  tree,  he 
compareth  to  the  dark  and  shadowed  life  of  man; 
through  which  the"  sun  of  justice  being  not  able  to 
pierce,  we  have  all  remained  in  the  shadow  of 
death,  till  it  pleased  Christ  to  climb  the  tree  of  the 
cross,  for  our  enlightening  and  redemption.  Raleigh. 
Umbha'tile,  iim'bra-til.^*«  adj.  [umbrati- 

lis,  Latin.]  Being  in  the  shade. 
U'mbrel,  ilm'br^l.  )  n.  s.  [from  wm» 

Umbre'lla,  Am-brSl'la.  ^  Arc,  Latin.]  A 
skreen  used  in  hot  countries  to  keep  off 
the  sun,  and  in  others  to  bear  off  the 
rain. 

I  can  carry  your  umiirella,  and  fan  your  lady- 
ship. Dryden, 

Good  housewives. 
Defended  by  th'  umfereHo's  oily  shed, 
Safe  through  the  wet  on  clinking  pattens  tread. 

Gay. 

Umbrie're,  im-br^re'.  n.  s.  The  visor  of 

the  helmet.  S/ienser. 

Umbro'sity,  Am-bros'e-t^.  n.  s.  [u?7ibrO' 

sus,  Latin.]     Shadiness;    exclusion    of 

light. 

Oiled  paper  becometh  more  transparent,  and 
admits  the  visible  rays  with  much  less  umbrosity. 

Brown. 
U'mpirage,  (Im'pe-ridje.^on.  ^.[from  um- 
fiire.]  Arbitration;  friendly  decision  of 
a  controversy. 
U'mpire,  um'pire.^^o  n.  s.  [This  word 
Minshetv,  with  great  applause  from 
Skinner,  derives  from  un  fiere,  French, 
a  father.]  An  arbitrator;  one  who,  as  a 
common  friend,  decides  disputes.  It  is 
by  Brown  taken  simply  for  a  judge,  iii 
a  sense  not  usual. 

Give  me  some  present  counsel;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me,  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire; arbitrating  that, 
Wtiicli  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring.  Shakspeare. 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  hence. 

Shakspeare.^ 
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But  as  swayne  unkcnt  fed  on  the  plaines, 
And  made  the  echo  umpire  of  my  straines.  Brown. 

The  learned  Sennertus,  in  that  book,  takes  not 
upon  him  to  play  the  advocate  for  the  chymists, 
but  the  umpire  befwixt  them  and  the  peripateticks. 

Boyle. 

The  vast  distance  that  sin  hath  put  between  the 
oflbndin^  creature  and  the  offended  Creator,  re- 
quired the  help  of  some  great  umpire  and  interces- 
sor, to  open  him  a  new  way  of  access  to  God;  and 
this  Christ  did  for  us  as  mediator.  South. 

The  jealous  sects,  that  dare  not  trust  their  cause 
So  far  from  their  own  will  as  from  the  laws, 
You  for  their  umpire  and  their  synod  take.  Dryden. 

Among  those  persons,  going  to  law  was  utterly  a 
fault,  being  ordinarily  on  such  accounts  as  were 
too  light  for  the  hearing  of  courts  and  umpires. 

Kettlewell. 
Un,  iln.  A  Saxon  privative  or  negative 
particle  answering  to  in  of  the  Latins, 
and  u  of  the  Greeks,  on,  Dutch.  It  is 
placed  almost  at  will  before  adjectives 
and  adverbs.  All  the  instances  of  this 
kind  of  composition  cannot  therefore 
be  inserted;  but  1  have  collected  a  num- 
ber sufficient,  perhaps  more  than  suffi- 
cient, to  explain  it. 

The  examples  however,  though  numerous,  might 
have  easily  been  made  more;  for  almost  every  ad- 
jective has  a  substantive  and  an  adverb  adhering  to 
it,  as  unfaithful,  unfaithfulness,  unfaithfully-  Un  is 
prefixed  to  adjectives  with  their  derivatives,  as  uvr 
apt,  unaptneis,  unaptly;  and  to  passive  participles, 
as  hurt,  unhurt;  favoured,  unfavoured:  it  is  pre- 
fixed likewise  to  participial  adjectives,  as  pleasing, 
unpleasing,  but  rarely  in  the  verbal  sense  expres- 
sing action;  we  cannot  say,  the  dart  flew  unwound- 
ing,  though  we  say,  the  man  escaped  unieounded. 
/n  and  un  may  be  thus  distinguished:  To  words 
merely  English  we  prefix  un,  as  unfit;  to  words 
borrowed  in  the  positive  sense,  but  made  negative 
by  oursfclves,  we  prefix  un,  as  generous,  ungenerous- 
When  we  borrow  both  words,  we  retain  the  Latin 
or  French  in,  as  elegant,  inelegant;  politick,  impoli- 
tick.  Before  substantives,  if  they  have  the  English 
termination  ness,  it  is  proper  to  prefix  un,  as  unfit- 
ness; ungraciousness:  If  they  have  the  Latin  or 
French  terminations  in  tude,  tee,  or  ence,  and  for 
the  most  part  if  they  end  in  ty,  the  negative  in  is 
put  before  them,  as  unapt,  unaptness,  inaptitude; 
unjust,  injustice;  imprudence;  unfaithful,  unfaitlir 
fulness,  infidelity. 
Unaba'shrd,  ian-a-basht'.^*3  adj.  [from 
abanhed.^  Not  shamed;  not  confused  by 
modesty. 

Earless  on  high,  stood  unahash'd  Defoe, 
And  Tutchinflagrantfrom  the  scourge  below.  Pope. 

Una'ble,  lin-i'b!.*"*  adj.  [from  able.'] 
1.   Not  having  ability.     With  to  before  a 
verb,  and ybr  before  a  noun. 

The  Amalekites  set  on  them,  supposing  that  they 
had  been  weary,  and  unable  to  resist.         Raleigh. 

Zeal  mov'd  thee: 
To  please  thy  gods  thou  didst  it;  gods  unable 
T'  acquit  themselves,  and  prosecute  thy  foes. 

Milton. 
The  prince,  unable  to  conceal  his  pain, 
Gaz'd  on  the  fair. 
And  sigh'd  and  look'd,  and  sigh'd  again.     Dryden. 
I  intended  to  put  it  in  practice,  though  far  un- 
able for  the  attempt  of  such  a  poem.  Dryden. 
Man  under  the  disadvantages  of  a  weak  and  fal- 
len nature,  was  unable  even  to  form  an  idea  of  hap- 
piness worthy  bis  reasonable  ambition.        Rogers. 
0.   Weak;  impotent. 

A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  un- 
able; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  lore  you.    Shaksp. 
Unabo'lished,    lin-a-bol'isht.  adj.  [from 
abolished. 2  Not  repealed;  remaining  in 
force. 
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The  number  of  needless  laws  unabolished,  doth 
weaken  the  force  of  them  that  are  necessary. 

Hooker. 
Unacce'ptable,      \in-ak's^p-ta-bl.      adj. 
[from   acce/itable.]     Not  pleasing;  not 
such  as  is  well  received. 

The  marquis  at  that  time  was  very  unacceptable 
to  his  countrymen.  C7ar«ndon. 

'Tis  as  indecent  as  unacceptalde ;  and  all  men 
are  willing  to  slink  out  of  such  company,  the  sober 
for  the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  for  the  unpleasant- 
ness. Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Every  method  for  detening  others  from  the  like 
practices  for  the  future,  must  be  unacceptable  and 
displeasing  to  the  friends  of  the  guilty.       Mdison. 
If  he  shrinks  from  au  unacceptable  duty,  there  is 
a  secret  reserve  of  infidelity  at  the  bottom.  Rogers. 
Unacce'ptableness,  in-ak's^p-ta-bl-nds. 
n.  s.  [from  unaccefitable.]    State  of  not 
pleasing. 

This  alteration  arises  from  the  umtccepiableness 
of  the  subject  I  am  upon.  Collier. 

Unacce'pted,  in-ak'sSp-t^d.  adj.  [from 
accepted.]  Not  accepted. 

By  turns  put  on  the  suppliant,  and  the  lord; 
Offer'd  again  the  unaccepted  wreath, 
And  choice  of  happy  love  oV  instant  death.  Pnor- 
Unacce'ssibleness,  un-ak-s^s'sd-bl-n^s. 
n.  s.  [from  accessibleness.]  State  of 
not  being  to  be  attained  or  approached. 
Many  excellent  things  are  in  nature,  which,  by 
reason  of  the  remoteness  from  us,  and  unaccessible- 
ness  to  them,  are  not  within  any  of  our  faculties  to 
apprehend.  Hale. 

Unacoo'mmodated,  \in-ak-k6m'm6-da- 
iM.adj.  [from  accommodated.]  Unfur- 
nished with  external  convenience. 

Unaccommodated  man  is  no  more  than  such  a 

poor,  bare,  forked  animal  as  thou  art.    Shakspeare- 

Unacco'mpanied,     lin-ak-kdm'pa.-nid.®'** 

adj.  [iroxn  accomfianied.]  Not  attended. 

Seldom  one  accident,  prosperous  or    adverse, 

Cometh  unaccmnpanied  with  the  like.         Hayward. 

Unacco'mplished,  in-ak-kom'plisht.*^^ 
adj.  [from  accom/ilished.]  Unfinished; 
incomplete. 

Beware  of  death:  thou  canst  not  die  unperjur'd, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplish''d  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  aie  mine.  Dryden. 

The  gods,  dismay'd  at  his  approach,  withdrew, 
Nor  durst  their  unaccomplish''d  crime  pursue. 

Dryden. 
UxAcco'uNTABLE,        lin-ak-koin'tu-bl.*"" 
adj.  [from  accountable.] 

1.  Not  explicable;  not  to  be  solved  by 
reason;  not  reducible  to  rule. 

I  shall  note  difficulties,  which  are  not  usually  ob- 
served, though  unaccountable.  Glanville. 

The  folly  is  so  unaccountable,  that  enemies  pass 
upon  us  for  friends.  V Estrange. 

There  has  been  an  unaccountable  disposition  of 
late,  to  fetch  the  fashion  from  the  French.  Addison- 

What  is  yet  more  unaccountable,  would  he  com- 
plain of  their  resisting  his  omnipotence.       Rogers. 

The  Chinese  are  an  unaccountable  people, 
strangely  compounded  of  knowledge  and  ignorance. 

Baker. 

The  manner  whereby  the  soul  and  body  are  unit- 
ed, and  how  they  are  distinguished,  is  wholly  un- 
accountable to  us.  Swift. 

2.  Not  subject;  not  controlled. 
Unacco'untably,  Cin-ak-koun'ta-ble.  adv. 

Strangely. 

The  boy  proved  to  be  the  son  of  the  merchant, 

whose  heart  had  so  unaccountably  melted  at  the 

sight  of  him.  Addison. 

UNA'CCURATE,    iln-ak'ku-rat.s^   adj. 

[from  accurate.]  Not  exact. 
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Galileo  using  an  unaccuratt  way,  defined  the  air 
to  be  in  weight  to  water  but  as  one  to  four  hun- 
dred. BoyfU. 
Una'courateness,  i"in-Sk'ku-r4t-n^s.  n.  a. 
[from  unaccurate.]  Want  of  exactness. 
For  this  are  commonly  used  inaccurate 
and  inaccuracy. 

It  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained  IhoB 
hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and  uncun- 
cludingness  of  the  analytical  experiments  vulgarly 
to  be  relied  on.  Boyle. 

Unaccu'stomed,  iln-Sk-kAs'tilm'd.  adj- 
[from  accust07ned.] 

1.  Not  used;  not  habituated:  with  to. 

I  was  chastised  as  a  bullock  unaccustomed  to  the 
yoke.  Jeremiah- 

The  necessity  of  air  to  the  most  of  animals  utinc- 
customed  to  the  want  of  it,  may  best  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  experiments.  BoyI' 

2.  New;  not  usual. 

I'll  send  one  to  Mantua, 
^V^lcre  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live. 
Shall  give  him  such  au  wnacciMtom'd  dram. 
That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tibalt  company.    Shaksp. 

Their  pristine  worth 
The  Britons  recollect,  and  gladly  change 
Sweet  native  home,  for  unaccustomed  air.     Philips. 
An  old  word  ought  never  to  be  fixed  to  an  un- 
accustomed idea,  without  just  and  evident  necessity. 

Walls. 
UNACKNo'wLEnoED,     tin-ak-n6rii(lj'cl,8" 
3*"  adj. [from  acA:now/prf^f.]Not  owned. 
The  fear  of  what  was  to  come  from  an  unknown, 
at  least  an  unacknowledged  successor  to  the  crown, 
clouded  much  of  that  prosperity.  Clarendon. 

UNAc<iUA'iNTANCE,iin-dk-kw4n'tanse.n  .*. 
[from  acquaintance.]  Want  of  famili- 
arity; want  of  knowledge:  followed  by 
%uit/i. 

The  first  is  an  utter  unacquaintance  with  his  mas- 

ter's  designs,  in  these  words:  The  servant  knowelh 

not  ivhat  his  master  doth.  South. 

Unacqua'inted,     fin-ak-kwan'i^d.    adj. 

[from  acquainted.] 

1.  Not  known;  unusual;  not  familiarly 
known. 

She  greatly  grew  amazed  at  the  sight, 
And  th'  unacquainted  light  began  to  fear.    Spenser. 

2.  Not  having  familiar  knowledge:  fol- 
lowed by  zuit/i. 

Festus,  an  infidel,  a  Roman,  one  whose  ears 
were  unacquainted  icith  such  matter,  heard  him,  but 
could  not  reach  unto  that  whereof  he  spake.  Hooker. 

Where  else 
Shall  I  inform  my  unacquainted  feet. 
In  the  blind  mazes  of  this  tangled  world?     J\SiUon. 

Art  thou  a  courtier. 
Or  I  a  king.'  My  ears  are  unacquainted 
With  such  bold  truths,  especially  from  thee. 

Denham. 
Youth,  that  with  joys  had  unacquainted  been, 
Envy'd  grey  hairs,  that  once  good  days  had  seen. 

Dryden. 

Let  us  live  like  those  who  expect  to  die,  and  theu 

we  shall  find  that  we  feared  death  only  because  we 

were  unacquainted  with  it.  Wake. 

Una'ctive,  Cin-ak'tiv.  adj.  [from  active.] 

1.  Not  brisk;  not  lively. 

Silly  people  commend  tame,  unactive  children, 
because  they  ,make  no  noise,  nor  give  them  any 
trouble.  Ijicke. 

2.  Having  no  employment. 

Man  hath  his  daily  work  of  body  or  mind 
Appointed,  which  declares  his  dignity; 
While  other  animals  unactive  range. 
And  of  their  doings  God  takes  no  account.   Jtfiitot*^ 

3.  Not  busy;  not  diligent. 

His  life. 
Private,  unactive,  ca\m,  contemplative; 
Little  suspicious  to  any  king.  Milton 
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Au  homage  which  nature  commands  all  under* 
standings  to  pay  to  virtue;  and  yet  it  is  but  a  faint, 
inactive  thing;  for,  in  defiance  of  the  judgment,  the 
will  may  still  remain  as  much  a  stranger  to  virtue 
as  before.  Soutk. 

4.  Having  no  efficacy. 

Id  the  fruitful  earth 
His  beams,  unacHve  else,  their  vigour  find.  Milton. 

Una'ctuated,   6n-ak'tu-i-t^d.   adj.    Not 

actuated. 

The  peripatetick  matter  is  a  mere  unacluated 
power.  GlanviUe. 

Unadmi'red,  5n4d-mir'd'."9  adj.  Not  re- 
garded with  honour. 

Ob !  had  I  rather  unadrtur^d  remain'd 
In  some  lone  isle,  or  distant  northern  land. 
Where  the  gilt  chariot  never  marks  the  way!  Pope. 
Unado'red,  iu-a-dor'd'.**"  cc(/.  Not  wor- 
shipped. 

Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unadorhl, 
In  ancient  Greece.  JVilton. 

Unado'rned,  iina-dorn'd'.  adj.  Not  de- 
corated; not  embellished. 

The  earth,  till  then 
Desert  and  bare,  uusightly,  unadorn,''d. 
Brought  forth  the  tender  grass.  Milton. 

But  hoary  winter,  unadorned  and  bare, 
Dwells  m  the  dire  retreat,  and  freezes  there. 

Mdison. 
Una dve'ntu ROUS,  lin-ad-v^n'tu-nls.  adj. 
Not  adventurous. 

The  wisest,  unexperienced,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  nnadvenVrous.  Milton. 

Unadvi'sed,  Vin-ad-viz'd'.^°3  adj. 

1.  Imprudent;  indiscreet. 

Madam,  1  have  uuodms'i 
Delivered  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not.       ShcJcsp. 

2.  Done  without  due  thougiit;  rash. 

This  contract  to-night 
Is  too  rash,  too  unadvised,  too  sudden. 
Too  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be. 
Ere  one  can  say,  it  lightens.  Shakspeare. 

These  prosperous  proceedings  were  turned  back 
by  the  unadvised  forwardness  of  divers  chief  coun- 
sellors, in  making  sudden  and  unreasonable  altera- 
tions. Hayward. 

Specifick  conformities  can  be  no  unadvised  pro- 
ductions; but  are  regulated  by  the  immediate  effici- 
ciency  of  some  knowing  agent.  GlanviUe. 

Unadvi'sedly,  un-ad-viz*d'l^.  adv.    Im- 
prudently; rashly;  indiscreetly. 

A  strange  kind  of  speech  unto  christian  ears;  and 
such  as,  I  hope,  they  themselves  do  acknowledge 
unadvisedly  uttered.  Hooker. 

What  man's  wit  is  there  able  to  sound  the  depth 
•f  those  dangerous  and  fearful  evils,  whereinto  our 
weak  and  impotent  nature  is  inclinable  to  sink  itself, 
rather  than  to  shew  an  acknowledgment  of  error  in 
that  which  once  we  have  unadvisedly  taken  upon 
us  to  defend,  against  the  stream  of  a  coutraty  pub- 
lick  resolution?  Hooker. 

What  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended ; 
Men  shall  deal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  gives  leisure  to  repent  of 

Shakspeare. 

A  word  unadvisedly  spoken  on  the  one  side,  or 
misunderstood  on  the  other,  has  raised  such  an  aver- 
sion to  him,  as  in  time  has  produced  a  perfect  ha- 
tred of  him.  South. 
Unadu'lterated,  fin-a-di!il'tilr-4-t^d.^^9 
adj.  Genuine;  not  spoiled  by  spurious 
mixtures. 

I  have  only  discovered  one  of  those  channels  by 
which  the  history  of  our  Saviour  might  be  conveyed 
pure  and  unadulterated.  %9ddi3on. 

Unaffe'cted,  i^n-af-f^k't^d.  adj. 
1.  Real;  not  hypocritical. 

They  bore  the  king 
To  lie  in  solemn  state,  a  publick  sight: 


Groans,  cries,  and  bowlings  fill  the  crouded  place, 
And  unaffected  sorrow  sat  on  ev'ry  face.     Dryden. 

2.  Free  from  aflfectation;  open;  candid; 
sincere. 

The  maid  improves  her  charms 
With  inwaid  greatness,  unaffected  wisdom. 
And  sanctity  of  manners.  Addison. 

Of  softest  manners,  unaffected  mind; 
Lover  of  peace,  and  friend  of  human  kind.     Pope. 

3.  Not  formed  by  too  rigid  observation  of 
rules;  not  laboured. 

Men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic,  unaffected  stile. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Milton. 

4.  Not  moved;  not  touched;  as,  he  sat  un- 
affected to  hear  the  tragedy. 

Unaffe'ctedly,  lin-af-f^k't^d-l^.  adv. 
Really;  without  any  attempt  to  produce 
false  appearances. 

He  was  always  unaj'fdedij/ cheerful;  no  marks 
of  any  thing  heavy  at  his  heart  broke  from  him. 

Locke. 
Unaffe'cting,  iun-af-fek'ting.*^°  adj.  Not 

pathelick;  not  moving  the  passions. 
Unaffli'cted,  un-af-fiikt'ed.  adj.    Free 
from  trouble. 

My  unaffiictsd  mind  doth  feed 
On  no  unholy  thoughts  for  benefit.  DanUl. 

Unaghee'able,  un-a-gre'a-bl.  adj.  Incon- 
sistent; unsuitable. 

Advent'rous  work!  yet  to  thy  pow'r  and  mine 
Not  unagreeable,  to  found  a  path 
Over  this  main,  from  hell  to  that  new  world.  Milt. 
Unagree'ableness,  lan-a-gr^'a-bi-n^s.  n 
s.  Unsuitableness  to;  inconsistency  with. 
Papias,  a  holy  man,  and  scholar  of  St.  John,  hav- 
ing delivered  the  millennium,  men  chose  rather  to 
admit  a  doctrine  whose  unagreeableness  to  the  gos- 
pel oeconomy  rendered  it  suspicious,  than  think  an 
apostolick  man  could  seduce  them.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Una'idable,  un-a'da-bl.  adj.     Not  to  be 
helped. 

The  congregated  college  have  concluded, 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  unaidable  estate.  Shakspeare. 

Una'ided,  iu-a'd^d.  adj.  Not  assisted;  not 
helped. 

Their  number,  counting  those  th'  unaided  eye 
Can  see,  or  by  invented  tubes  desciy, 
The  widest  stretch  of  human  thought  exceeds. 

Blackmore. 
Una'iming,  fin-ame'ing.  adj.    Having  no 
particular  direction. 

The  noisy  culverin,  o'ercharged,  lets  fly, 
And  bursts,  unaiming,  in  the  rended  sky; 
Such  frantick  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dream; 
And  nature  sufifers  in  the  wild  extreme    Granville. 
Una'king,  ^n-ake'ing.  adj.  Not  feeling  or 
causing  pain. 

Shew  them  th'  unaMng  scars  which  I  would  hide, 
As  if  I  had  received  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.  Shakspeare. 

Una'lienable,  iin-ale'y^n-a-bl."3  adj. 
Not  to  be  transferred. 

Hereditary  right  should  be  kept  sacred,  not  from 
any  unalienable  right  in  a  particular  family,  but  to 
avoid  the  consequences  that  usually  attend  the  am- 
bition of  competitors.  Swift. 
Unalla'yed,  lin-al-li'd'.  adj.  Not  impair- 
ed by  bad  mixtures. 

Unallayed  satisfactions  are  joys  too  heavenly  to 
fall  to  many  men's  shares  on  earth.  Boyle. 

Unalli'ed,  i\n-arii'd'.283  adj. 

\.  Having  no  powerful  relation. 
2.  Having  no  common  nature;  not  con- 
genial 


He  is  compounded  of  two  very  different  ingredi- 
ents, spirit  and  matter;  but  how  such  nnallied  and 
disproportioned  substances  should  act  upon  each 
other,  no  man's  learning  yet  could  tell  him.  Collier. 
Una'lterable,  fin-al'tdr-a-bl.  adj.  Un- 
changeable; immutable. 

The  law  of  nature,  consisting  in  a  fixed,  uiiaf- 
terable  relation  of  one  nature  to  another,  is  indis- 
pensable. South. 

The  fixt  unalterable  laws, 
Settling  the  same  effect  on  the  same  cause.  Creech. 
The  truly  upright  man  is  inflexible  in  his  upright- 
ness, and  unalterable  in  his  purpose.         .Stterbury. 
Una'lterableness,  iln-kl'lir-a-bl-n^s.  n. 
s.  Innnutability;  unchangeableness. 

This  happens  from  the  unalterableness  of  the  cor- 
puscles which  constitute  and  compose  those  bodies. 

Woodward. 
Una'lterably,  6n-irtiir-a-bl6.  adv.  Un- 
changeably; immutably. 
Retain  unalterably  firm  his  love  intire.     Milton. 
The  day  and  yeai-  are  standard  measures,  because 
they  are  unalterably  constituted  by  those  motions. 

Holder. 
Una'ltered,  ijn-al'tAr'd.  adj.  Not  chang- 
ed; not  changeable. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence 
to  alter  any  thing;  in  us  intolerable,  that  we  suffer 
any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

To  whom  our  Saviour,  with  unoi<er'd  brow: 
Thy  coming  hither,  though  I  know  thy  scope, 
I  bid  not,  or  forbid.  Milton. 

To  shew  the  truth  of  my  unaltered  breast, 
Know,  that  your  life  was  giv'n  at  my  request. 

Dryden. 

Since  these  forms  begin  and  have  their  end, 

On  some  unalter''d  cause  they  sure  depend .  Dryden. 

Grains  and  nuts  pass  often  through  animals  unal- 

ter'd.  Arbuthnot. 

Amongst  the  shells  that  were  fair,  unaltered,  and 

free  from  such  mineral  insinuations,  there  were 

some  which  could  not  be  matched  by  any  species 

of  shell-fish  now  found  upon  the  sea-shores. 

Woodward. 
Unama'zed,  An-a-miz'd.  adj.  Not  aston- 
ished; free  froin  astonishment. 

Though  at  the  voice  much  marvelling;  at  length, 
Not  wnomas'd,  she  thus  in  answer  spake,     Milton. 
Unambi'tious,  iln-am'bish-iis.  adj.  Free 
from  ambition. 

My  humble  muse,  in  unainbilious  strains, 
Faints  the  green  forests,  and  the  flow'ry  plains. 

Pope. 

I  am  one  of  those  unambitious  people,  who  will 

love  you  forty  years  hence.  Pope. 

Uname'ndable,  fin-a-mdnd'a-bl.  adj.  [ine- 

mendabilis,  Latin.]    Not  to  be  changed 

for  the  better. 

He  is  the  same  man ;  so  is  every  one  here  that 
you  know:  mankind  is  unamendable.  Pope  to  Swift. 
Una'miarle,  i\n-d'm^-a-bl.  adj.  Not  rais- 
ing love. 

Those  who  represent  religion  in  an^  unamiable 
light,  are  like  the  spies  sent  by  Moses,  to  make  a 
discovery  of  the  land  of  promise,  when,  by  their  re- 
ports, they  discouraged  the  people  from  entering 
upon  it.  Spectator. 

These  men  are  so  well  acquainted  with  the  un- 
ami(d)le  part  of  themselves,  that  they  have  not  the 
confidence  to  think  they  are  really  beloved. 

Spectator, 
Nor  are  the  hills  unamiable,  whose  tops 
To  heav'n  aspire.  Philips. 

Una'nalysed,  dn-an'a-liz'd.  adj.  Not  re- 
solved into  simple  parts. 

Some  large  crystals  of  refined  and  unanaiysei 
nitre,  appeared  to  have  each  of  them  six  flat  sides. 

Boyle 

Una'nchored,  An-Sn'kilr-rld.  adj.    Not 
anchored. 
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A  port  there  is,  inclos'd  on  either  side, 
Where  ships  may  rest,  unanchor^d  and  nnty'd.  Pope. 
Unane'lkd,  un-a-n6lcl'.  adj.  [_uu  ^\\(^  knell.] 
Without  the  bell  rung.     This  sense  I 
doubt. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  band 
Cut  off,  cv'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
UnhouseI'd,  unanointed,  unaneVd.         Skakspeare. 
Una'nimated,  iln-an'6-inAt-^d.  adj.     Not 
enlivened;  not  vivified. 

Look  on  those  half  lines  as  the  imperfect  products 
of  a  hasty  muse:  like  the  frogs  in  the  Nile,  part 
kindled  into  life,  and  part  a  lump  of  uninformed 
unanimated  matter.  Dryden. 

Unani'mity,  yu-na-nim'i-t6.  n.  s.  [u7ia- 
nimite,  French.]  Agreennent  in  design 
or  opinion. 

An  honest  party  of  men  acting  with  unanimity, 
are  of  infinitely  greater  consequence,  than  the  same 
party  aiming  at  the  same  end  by  different  views. 

Mdison. 

UNA'NIMOUS,      yi-nan'6-mils.      adj. 

^unanimey  Fr.  unanimis,  Lat.]  Being  of 

one  mind;  agreeing  in  design  or  opinion. 

They  wont  to  meet 
So  oft  in  festivals  of  Joy  and  love 
Unanbrunts,  as  sons  of  one  great  sire, 
Hymning  th'  eternal  Father.  Milton. 

With  those  which  Mino's  fields  and  Phyrgi  gave. 
All  bred  in  arms,  unanimous  and  brave.     Dryden. 
Una'nimously,      yu-nan'6-mils-16.      adv. 
[from  unanitnoiis.]  With  one  mind. 

This  particular  is  unanimously  reported  by  all 

the  ancient  christian  authors.  .Sddison. 

Una'nimousness,  yu-nan'd-mus-n^s.  n.  s. 

[from  unanimous.'^    The  state  of  being 

unanimous. 

Unano'inted,  \ln-£l-no!n''t^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  anointed. 

2.  Not  prepared  for  death  by  extreme 
unction. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand 
Cut  off,  ev'n  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  unanointed,  unanel'd.         Shakspeare. 
Una'nswerable,  iln-in'sur-d-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  refuted. 

This  is  a  manifest  and  unanswerable  argument. 

Raleigh. 

I  shall  not  conclude  it  false,  though  I  think  the 
emergent  difficulties,  which  are  its  attendants,  un- 
answerable. Glanville. 

The  pye's  question  was  wisely  let  fall  without  a 
reply,  to  intimate  that  it  was  unanswerable. 

VEstrange. 

These  speculations  are  strong  intimations,  not 
only  of  the  excellency  of  a  human  soul,  but  of  its 
independence  on  the  body;  and  if  they  do  not  prove, 
do  at  least  confirm,  those  two  great  points,  which 
are  established  by  many  other  reasons  that  are  U7i- 
afnswerable.  Spectator. 

As  to  the  excuse  drawn  from  the  demands  of  cre- 
ditors, if  it  be  real,  it  is  unanswerable,    ^tterbury. 

Una'nsweuably,    iln-an'siir-a-ble.    adv. 
Beyond  confutation. 

It  will  put  their  little  logick  hard  to  it,  to  prove 
that  there  can  be  any  obedience  where  there  is  no 
command.  And  therefore  it  unai\swerably  follows, 
that  the  abettors  of  the  forementioned  principle 
plead  conscience  in  a  direct  and  bare-faced  contra- 
diction to  God's  express  command.  South. 

Una'nswered,  un-an'sur'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  opposed  by  a  reply. 

Unanswered  lest  thou  boast.  .MiUon. 

Must  I  tamely  bear 
This  arrogance  unansicer'd?  Thou  'rt  a  traitor. 

Mdison. 

2.  Not  confuted. 

AH  these  reasons,  they  say,  have  been  brought, 
and  were  hitherto  never  answered;  besides  a  num- 
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ber  of  merrimetits  and  jests  unanswered  likewise. 

Hooker. 
3.  Not  suitably  returned. 

Quench,  Corydon,  thy  long  vnansxcer''d  fire; 
Mind  what  the  common  wants  of  life  require. 

Dryden. 
Unappa'lled,    lin-ap-pawld'.    adj.     Not 
daunted;  not  impressed  by  fear. 
If  my  memory  must  thus  be  thralled 
To  that  strange  stroke,  which  conquer'd  all  my 

senses; 
Can  thoughts  still  thinking  so  rest  unajypalVd? 

Sidney. 
Infernal  ghosts 
Environ'd  thee;  some  howl'd,  some  yell'd,  some 

shriek'd; 
Some  bent  at  thee  their  fiery  darts;  while  thou 
Sat'st  unappaWd  in  calm  and  sinless  peace.  Milton. 

As  a  lion,  unappall^d  with  fear, 
Springs  on  the  toils,  aud  rushes  on  the  spear. 

Dryden. 
Does  this  appear  like  guilt,  when  thus  serene. 
With  eyes  erect,  and  visage  unappaWd, 
Fixt  on  that  awful  face,  I  stand  the  charge; 
Amaz'd,  not  fearing?  Smith. 

Unappa'relled,  in-Sp-par'^l'd.  adj.  Not 
dressed;  not  clothed. 

In  Peru,  though  they  were  unapparelled  people, 
and  had  some  customs  very  barbarous,  yet  the  go- 
veruuieut  of  the  Incas  bad  many  parts  of  civility. 

Bacon. 
Till  our  souls  be  unapparelled 
Of  bodies,  they  from  bliss  are  banished. 

Unappa'rent,   lin-ap-pi'r^nt.   adj. 
scure;  not  visible. 

Thy  potent  voice  he  hears. 
And  longer  will  delay  to  hear  thee  tell 
His  generation,  and  the  rising  birth 
Of  nature,  from  the  unapparent  deep. 
Unappe'asable,  iln-ap-p6'za-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  pacified;  implacable. 

The  unappeaseable  rage  of  Hildebrand  and  his 
successors  never  left  persecuting  him,  by  raising  one 
rebellion  upon  another.  Raleigh. 

I  see  thou  art  implacable;  more  deaf 
To  pray'rs  than  winds  to  seas;  yet  winds  to  seas 
Are  reconcil'd  at  length,  and  seas  to  shore. 
Thy  anger,  unappeaseable,  still  rages. 
Eternal  tempest  never  to  be  calm'd.  Milton. 

Unappk'ased,  finap-pddz'd'.  adj.  Not  pa- 
cified. 

Sacrifice  his  flesh. 
That  so  the  shadows  be  not  unc^ppeas^d.  Shakspeare. 

His  son  forgot,  his  empress  unappeas''d; 
How  soon  the  tyrant  with  new  love  is  seiz'd!  Dryd. 
Una'pplicable,      6n-a.p'pl6-ka-bl.      adj. 
[from  apfily.~\     Such  as  cannot  be  ap- 
plied. 

Gratitude,  by  being  confined  to  the  few,  has  a 
very*  narrow  province  to  work  on,  being  acknow- 
ledged to  be  unapplicable,  and  so  consequently  inef- 
fectual to  all  others.  Hammond. 
Their  beloved  earl  of  Manchester  appeared  now 
as  unapplicable  to  their  purposes  as  the  other 

Clarendon. 
The  singling  out,  and  laying  in  order  those  inter- 
mediate ideas  that  demonstratively  shew  the  equa- 
lity or  inequality  o(  unapplicable  quantities,  has  pro- 
duced discoveries.  Locht. 
Unapprehe'nded,  un-ap-pr^-h^nd'dd. 
adj.  Not  understood. 

They  of  whom  God  is  altogether  unapprehended, 

are  but  few  in  number,  and  for  grossness  of  wit  such, 

that  they  hardly  seem  to  hold  the  place  of  human 

being.  Hookei  ■ 

UxAPPREHE'NsivE,\in-ap-pr^-h^n'siv.  arfy. 

[from  afifirehend.] 

\.  Not  intelligent;  not  ready  of  conception. 

The  same  temper  of  mind  makes  a  man  urwp- 

prehtnsive  and  inseuMble  of  any  misery  suffered  by 

others.  South. 


2.  Not  suspecting. 

Unappro'ached,  vln-ap-pritsh'W.'w  qJj 
Inaccessible. 

Gud  is  light. 
And  never  but  in  unapproachtd  light 
Dwelt  ftom  eternity.  Milton 

Unappro'ved,      i\n-3p-pr66v'd'.'»»      adj 
[from  a/i/irove.~\  Not  approved. 

Evil  into  the  mind 
May  come  and  go  so  unapproved,  and  leave 
No  spot  behind.  Milton 

UNA'PT,  I'm-apt'.  adj.  [from  a/it.] 

1.  Dull;  not  apprehensive. 

2.  Not  ready;  not  prepense. 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep.     Shakspeare 
My  blood  hath  been  too  cool  and  temperate, 

Unapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Unfit;  not  qualified:  with  to  before  a 
verb,  /or  before  a  noun. 

Fear  doth  grow  from  an  apprehension  of  deity 
indued  with  irresistible  power  to  hurt;  and  is,  of  all 
affections  (anger  excepted)  the  unaptest  to  admit 
any  conference  with  reason.  Hooker. 

A  lunging  after  sensual  pleasures  is  a  dissolution 
of  the  spirit  of  a  man,  and  m»l<es  it  loose,  soft  and 
wandering,  unapt  for  noble,  wise,  or  spiritual  em- 
ployments. Taylor. 

4.  Improper;  unfit;  unsuitable. 
Una'ptly,  un-apt'l^.  adv.  [from  unafit.'^ 

Unfitly;  improperly. 

He  swims  on  his  back;  and  the  shape  of  his  back 

seems  to  favour  it,  being  very  like  the  bottom  of  a 

boat;  nor  do  his  hinder  legs  unaptly  resemble  a  pair 

of  oars.  Grew. 

Una'ptness,  Cin-3pt'n^s.n.s.  [from  unapt.'j 

1.  Unfitness;  unsuitableness. 
Men's  apparel  is  commonly  made  according  to 

their  conditions;  and  their  conditions  are  often  go- 
verned by  their  garments;  for  the  person  that  ii 
gowned,  is  by  his  gown  put  in  mind  of  gravity,  and 
also  restrained  from  lightness  by  the  \ery  unaptnets 
of  his  weed.  Spenser. 

2.  Dulness;  want  of  apprehension. 
That  unaptness  made  you  minister 

Thus  to  excuse  yourself.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Unreadiness;  disqualification;  want  of 
propension. 

The  mind,  by  being  engaged  in  a  task  beyond  iti 
strength,  like  the  body  strained  by  lifting  at  a  weight 
too  heavy,  has  often  its  force  broken,  and  (hereby 
gets  an  unaptness  or  an  aversion  to  any  vigorous  at- 
tempt ever  after.  Locke. 
Una'rgued,  fin-^r'gude.'*8  adj.  [trom 
argue.] 

1.  Not  disputed. 
What  thou  bid'st, 

Unargu''d  I  obey;  so  God  ordains.  Milton. 

2.  Not  censured. 
Not  that  his  work  liv'd  in  the  hands  of  foes, 

Unargu''d  then,  and  yet  hath  fame  from  tbo»e. 

Ben  Jonsan. 
To  Una'rm,  6n-irm'.  v.  a.  [from  arm.] 
To  disarm;  to  strip  of  armour;  to  de- 
prive of  arms. 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day.  Shakap. 
Unarm  me,  Eros;  the  long  day's  task  is  done. 
And  we  must  sleep.  Shakspiart. 

Galen  would  not  leave  unto  the  world  too  subtle 
a  theory  of  poisons;  unarming  thereby  the  malice 
of  venomous  spirits.  Brown. 

Una'rmed,  iin-irm'd'.3«9  adj.  [(vom  un- 
arm.] Having  no  armour;  having  no 
weapons. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy:  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-ncaried  frieids, 
[/narm'd,  and  unresolv'd  to  tieat  them  back.  Shek- 

He  all  unarmed 
Shall  cbace  thee  with  the  terror  of  bis  Toice 
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^rom  thy  demoaiack  holds,  possession  foul; 
Thee  and  thy  legions,  yelling  they  shall  fly, 
And  beg  to  hide  them  in  a  herd  of  swine.    Milton. 

Though  unarmed  1  am. 
Here,  without  my  sword  or  pointed  lance, 
Hope  not,  base  man,  unqucstion'd  hence  to  go. 

Dry  den. 

Whereas  most  other  creatures  are  furnished  with 

weapons  for  their  defence;  man  is  bom  altogether 

unarmed.  Grew. 

UNAt^HA'lGNED,   tln-ir-r4n'd'.  ac^.     Not 
brought  to  a  trial. 

As  lawful  lord,  and  king  by  just  descent, 
Should  here  be  judg'd,  unheard,  and  unarraing^d. 

Daniel. 
UNARRA'Y»fiD,An-ir-ri'd'.ac//.  Not  dressed. 
As  if  this  infant  world  yet  unarray'd, 
Naked  and  bare,  in  Nature's  lap  were  laid.   Dryd. 

Half  unarray'd,  he  ran  to  bis  relief. 
So  hasty  and  so  artless  was  his  grief.  Dryden. 

Una.'ktfol,  iii-irl  tui.  adj. 

1.  tiaving  no  art,  or  cunning. 

A  cbearful  sweetness  in  his  looks  he  has, 
\nii  innocence  unartful  in  his  face.  Dryden. 

2.  Wa.iliiig  skiil. 

How  unartful  would  it  have  been  to  have  set  him 

in  a  cunier,  wlien  he  was  to  have  given  light  and 

warinib  to  all  tbe  buaies  round  him!  Cheync. 

Unartkully,    il.i-irt't4l"l6.  adv.    In   an 

unartful  inauner. 

In  the  report,  although  it  be  not  unart/u/Zt/ drawn, 
and  IS  peifectly  in  the  spirit  of  a  pleader,  tbere  is 
no  great  skill  required  to  detect  the  many  mistakes. 

Swift. 
Un  ar  riFi'ciALLY,        An-ir-tS-fish'al-i^. 
adv.  CoiUr  rily  to  art. 

Not  a  feather  is  unartiJiciaUy  made,  misplaced, 
redundant,  or  defective.  Derham. 

Unasked,  'in-askt'.^^s  adj. 

1.  NjI  courted  by  solicitation. 

With  what  eagerness,  what  circumstance 
Unasked,  thou  tak'st  such  pains  to  tell  me  only 
My  son  "s  the  better  man.  Denham. 

2.  Not  soug^it  by  entreaty  or  care. 

The  bearded  corn  ensu'd 
From  earth  unask'd,  nor  was  that  earth  renew'd. 

Dryden, 
How,  or  why 
Should  all  conspire  to  cheat  us  with  a  lye? 
Unasked  their  pains,  ungrateful  their  advice; 
Starving  their  gain,  and  martyrdom  their  price. 

Dryden. 
Unaspi'ring,  An-as-pi'ring.  adj.  Not  am- 
bitious. 

To  be  modest  and  wMspiring,  in  honour  prefer- 
ring one  another.  Rogers. 
Unassa'ilable,   lin-as-sa'la-bl.   adj.    Ex- 
empt from  assault. 

In  the  number,  I  do  but  know  one, 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Unassa'iled,    uii4s-sird'.   adj.    Not   at- 
tacked; not  assaulted. 

\s  I  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day. 
It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassaird.  Shaksp. 

I  believe 
That  he,  the  supreme  good,  t'  whom  all  things  ill 
Are  !)ut  as  slavish  oflBcers  of  vengeance. 
Would  send  a  giist'ring  guardian,  if  need  were. 
To  keep  my  life  and  honour  uitassaird.        Milton. 
Unassa'yed,  in-as-si'd'.  u(//.  Unattenipt- 
ed. 

What  is  faith,  love,  virtue  unassay^d 
Alone,  without  exterior  help  sustainM?        Milton. 
Unassi'sted,  un-d;»-sis't5d  adj.  Not  help- 
ed. 

Its  victories  were  the  victories  of  reason,  unas- 
sisted by  the  force  of  huina  i  power,  and  as  gentle  as 
the  trMiiiphs    f  light  over  darkness.  .iddison. 

Wli'it  unaxsisted  reason  could  oot  discover,  that 
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God  has  sel  cleaily  before  us  in  the  revelation  of  | 
the  gospel:  a  felicity  equal  to  our  most  ei.lai;^ 'J  de- 
sires; a  state  of  immortal  and  unchangeable  glury. 

Rogers. 

Unassi'sting,  in-&s-sis'ting.  adj.  Giving 
no  help. 

With  these  I  went,  a  brother  of  the  war: 
Nor  idle  stood,  with  unasntsting  hands, 
When  savage  beasts,  and  men's  more  savage  bands, 
Their  virtuous  toil  subuu'd:  yet  these  1  sway'd. 

Dryden. 

Unassu'ming,  An-as-sume'ing.  adj.    iNot 

arrogant. 

Unassv.ming  worth  in  secret  liv'd 

And  died  neglected-  Thomson. 

Un\&su'red,  un-ash-'ur'd'.3*9  adj. 

1.  Not  confident. 

The  ensuing  treatise,  with  a  timorous  and  unas- 
sured countenance,  adventures  into  your  presence. 

Glanville. 

2.  Not  to  be  trusted. 

The  doubts  and  dangers,  the  delays  and  woes, 
The  feigned  friends,  tne  unassured  foes, 
Do  make  a  lover's  life  a  wretched  hell.       Spenser. 

Unato'ned,  fin-a-ton'd'.  adj.  Not  ex- 
piated. 

Could  you  afford  him  such  a  bribe  as  that, 
A  brother's  blood  yet  unaton^d?  Rowe. 

Unatta'inable,  tin-at-t4'na-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  gained  or  obtained;  being  out  of 
reach. 

Praise  and  prayer  are  God's  due  worship;  which 
are  unattainable  by  our  discourse,  simply  consider- 
ed, witiiout  the  benefit  of  divine  revelation.     Dryd. 

I  do  not  expect  that  man  should  be  perfectly  kept 
from  error;  that  is  more  than  human  nature  can, 
by  any  means,  be  advanced  to;  1  aim  at  no  such 
unattainable  privilege;  I  only  speak  of  what  they 
should  do.  Locke. 

Unatta'inablenkss,  iln-at-ti'na-bl-n6s. 
71.  s.  State  of  bemg  out  of  reach. 

Desire  is  stopped  by  the  opinion  of  the  impossi- 
bility, or  \:nattainableness  of  the  good  proposed 

Locke. 
Unatte'mpted,  tin-at-t6mp'tdd.  adj.  Un- 
tried; not  assayed. 

He  left  no  means  unattempted  of  destroying  bis 
son.  Sidney. 

Not  that  I  have  the  power  to  clutch  my  hand. 
When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm; 
But  that  my  hand,  as  unattempted  yet. 
Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich.       Shaksp. 

It  pursues 
Things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.  Milton. 

Leave  nothing  unattempted  to  destroy 
That  perjur'd  race.  Denham. 

Shall  we  be  discouraged  from  any  attempt  of 
doing  good,  by  the  possibility  of  our  ("ailing  in  it? 
How  many  of  the  best  things  would,  at  this  rate, 
have  been  left  unattempted!  Atteibury. 

U\ArTE'NDEn,  An-at-t^n'ded.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  reanue,  or  attendants. 

With  goddess-like  demeanour  forth  she  went. 
Not  unattended  Milton. 

2.  Haviiig  no  followers. 

Such  xmattended  generals  can  never  make  a  re- 
volution in  Parnassus.  Dryden. 

3.  Unaccomp-.nicd;  forsaken. 

Your  constancy 
Hath  left  you  unattended.  Shakspeare. 

Unattr'nding,  lin-at-t^n'ding*  adj.  Not 
attending. 

Ill  is  lost  that  praise. 
That  is  address'd  to  unattending  ears.  Milton, 

Ev'ry  nymph  of  the  flood,  her  tresses  rending. 
Throws  off  her  armlet  of  pearl  in  tbe  main; 

Neptune  in  anj^uish  his  charge  unattending. 
Vessels  are  found'ring,  and  vows  are  in  vain 

Dryden. 
0    H 


Unatte'ntive,  tin-at-ten'tlv.  adj.  Not  re- 
g.irning. 

.  Man's  nature   is  so   tma«e7t(irf    to  good,    that 
there  can  scarce  be  too  many  nioniloi-s. 

Govtinment  vjlhe  Tongue. 
Such  things  are  not  accomp.inied  with  show,  and 
therefore  seldom  draw  the  eyes  of  tbe  xinatlentive. 

Toiler. 
Unava'ilablk,  Ana-vi'ia-bi.  ac/;'. Uscleas; 
vain  with  rosptict  to  any  purpose. 

When  we  ha\e  endeavouied  to  find  out  tUe 
sti'ongcst  causes,  wherefore  ibey  siioulu  imagine-  ttiat 
reading  is  so  t^naoLiiiable,  the  mosi  we  can  !e  irn  is, 
that  sermons  are  the  ordinance  of  God,  the  MTip- 
tures  dark,  and  lUe  labour  of  reading  easy.  Hooker. 
U\ ava'ili.ng,  uii-a-vi'ling.^'"  adj.  Use- 
loss;  vain. 

Since  my  inevitable  death  you  know, 
You  safely  unavailir.g  pity  show: 
'Tis  popular  to  mourn  a  dying  foe.  Dryden. 

Supine  lie  tumbles  on  the  crimson  sands, 
Befi.re  his  helpless  friends  and  native  bands, 
Ana  spreads  for  aid  his  unavailing  hands.       Pope. 
Unavo'idable,  lin-a  v6ia'a-bi.  adj. 

1.  Inevitable;  not  to  be  shunned. 

Oppression  on  one  side,  and  ambition  on  tbe 
other,  are  the  unavoidable  occasions  of  war.  Dryd» 

It  is  unavoidable  to  all,  to  have  opinions  without 
certain  proofs  of  their  truth.  Locke. 

Single  acts  of  transgression  will,  through  weak- 
ness and  surprize,  be  tmavoidable  to  the  best  guard- 
ed. Roger  J. 

Thcmerits  of  Christ  will  make  up  the  unavoid- 
able deficiencies  of  our  service;  will  prevail  for  par- 
don to  our  sincere  rei>eotance.  Rogers. 

All  sentiments  of  worldly  grandeur  vanish  at  that 
unavoidable  moment  which  decides  the  destiny  of 
men .  Clarissa^ 

2.  Not  to  be  missed  in  ratiocination. 

That  something  is  of  itself,  is  self-evident,  be- 
cause we  see  things  are;  and  the  things  we  see  must 
either  have  had  some  fii-st  cause  of  their  being,  or 
have  been  always,  and  of  themselves:  one  of  them 
is  unavoidable.  TiXlotson. 

I  think  it  unavoidable  for  every  rational  creature, 
that  will  examine  his  own  or  any  other  existence, 
to  have  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  wise  being,  who 
had  no  beginning.  Locke. 

Unavo'idab  LENESs,      ijn-a-v6id'a-bl-n^s. 
n.  a.  Inevitability. 

How  can  we  conceive  it  subject  to  material  im- 
pressions? and  yet  the  importunity  of  pair.,  and 
unavoidabteness  of  sensations,  strongly  persuade 
that  we  are  so.  Glanville. 

Uvavo'idably,  tin-a-v6id'a-bl^.  adv.  inev- 
itably. 

The  most  perfect  administration  must  unavoida- 
bly produce  opposition  from  multitudes  who  arc 
made  happy  by  it.  Mdinon. 

Unavo'ided,   un-a-v61d'^d.  adj.   inevita- 
ble. 

We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer; 
And  unavoidfd  is  the  danger  now  Shakspeare- 

Rare  poems  ask  rare  friends; 
Yet  satyrs,  since  the  most  of  mankind  be 
Their  unavoided  subject,  fewest  see      6en  Joi\son, 
UNAUTHORi'ztD,     ilii-a  w'^Aur-iz'd.      adj. 
Not  suppurted  by  authority;  not  proper- 
ly commissioned. 

To  kiss  in  private? 
An  unonf/iorized  kiss.  Shakspeare. 

It  is  for  you  to  ravage  seas  and  land, 
Vnauthonzed  by  my  supremo  command.      Di-yden. 
Uxawa'ue,  l^n-a.-walc.''*^*  )      adv.    [ftom 
Unawa'res,  un-a-wirz'.    5        aware,    or 

war;/.] 
1.    VVi!hout    thought;    without    previous 
meditation. 

Take  heed  lest  you  fall  imai/'ore,"!  into  that  ir.con- 
Tcnicnce  you  formerly  found  fault  with.     St^emtr. 
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It  is  my  father's  face, 
Vf  hoBJ,  in  this  coudict,  I  unaieares  have  kill'd. 

SUakspeare. 

Firm  we  subsist;  yet  possible  to  swerve, 
And  tali  iniu  detepliou  unaware.  J\lUton. 

A  jiltasaiit  beverage  he  jirepar'd  before, 
Of  wiue  and  boiiey  luix'd;  with  added  store 
Of  ojHum:  to  bis  keeper  tins  be  brought, 
^Vho  svvallow'd  unaicarts  the  sleepy  draught. 
And  siiur'd  secure.  Dryden. 

'Tis  a  sei.sation  like  that  of  a  limb  lopped  ofi';  one 
is  trying  every  minute  unuicares  lo  use  it,  and  finds 
it  IS  not.  Pope. 

2.  Unexpeciedly;  when  it  is  not  thought 
of;  suddenly. 

Let  destruction  come  upon  him  at  unawares,  and 
let  his  uet  that  he  haii  hid,  catch  himself.  Psalnis. 

My  band,  unawares  lo  me,  was,  by  the  force  of 
that  endeavour  it  just  before  employed  lo  sustain 
the  fallen  weigut,  carried  up  with  such  violence, 
that  I  bruisea  it  Boyle. 

Though  wc  live  never  so  long,  we  are  still  sur- 
prized: .ve  put  the  evil  day  far  iVo.n  us,  and  then 
it  catches  us  unawares,  and  we  tremble  at  the  pros- 
pect. Wake. 

3.  i;»  this  sense  I    believe  at  unaiuartu  is 
the  proper  use. 

He  breaks  at  unawares  apon  our  walks, 
And,  like  a  midnight  wolf,  invades  the  fold. 

Dryden. 
Una'wed,  ilii-i\v'd'.3«o  adj.  Unrestrituicd 
by  ieur  or  reverence. 

The  raging  and  fanatick  distemper  of  the  house 
of  commons  must  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  such 
good  ministers  of  the  crown,  as,  being  unaw'd  by 
any  guilt  of  their  own,  could  have  watched  otlier 
men's.  Clarendon. 

Uiiforc'd  by  punishment,  unaw'd  by  fear. 
His  words  were  simple  and  his  soul  sincere.  Dryd. 
Umia'ckkd,  iln-l)akt'.^"  adj. 

1.  Not  tamed;  not  taught  to  bear  the  rider. 

Then  I  beat  my  tabor; 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their 

ears, 
Advaiic'd  their  eyelids,  lifted  up  their  noses, 
As  th-,>  sn?elt  musick.  Shakspeare. 

A  well-wayed  horse  will  safely  convey  thee  to 
thy  journey's  end,  when  an  unbacked  filly  luay  give 
thee  3  fall.  Suckling. 

They  flinch  like  unbacked  fillies,  Dennis. 

2.  Nut  countenanced;  not  aided. 

Let  the  weight  of  thine  own  infamy 
Fall  on  thee  unsupported,  and  unbacked.      Daniel. 

Unba'lanokd,  lin-bdl'lanst.  adj.  Not  pois- 
ed; not  in  equipoise. 

Let  earth  unbalanced  from  her  orbit  fly. 
Planets  and  suns  run  lawless  throjjgh  the  sky.  Pope. 

UNUA'i.LAST.iin-bal'last.  }    adj.  Not 

Unballasted,  vin-bSl'l3st-^d.  ^  keptstea- 
dy  by  ballast;  unsteady. 

They  having  but  newly  left  those  grammatick 
flats,  where  they  struck  unreasonably,  lo  learn  a 
few, words  with  lamentable  construction;  and  now 
on  the  sudden  transported  under  another  climate, 
to  be  tost  and  turmoileu  with  their  unballasted  wits 
in  fathomless  and  unquiet  deeps  of  controversy,  do, 
for  the  most  part,  grow  into  hatred  of  learning. 

MiUon. 
As  at  sea  th'  unballasted  vessel  rides; 
Cast  to  and  fro,  the  sport  of  winds  and  tides; 
So.  in  the  bounding  chariot  toss'd  on  high, 
The  youth  is  hurried  headlong  through  the  sky. 
''  Mdison. 

UNBA'NDED.iin-band'W.  arf;.[from  band.] 
Wanting  a  string,  or  band. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  bonnet  unr 
landed,  and  every  thing  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unba'r,  iln-bir'.  v.  a.  [from  bar.]  To 
open,  by  removing  .the  bars;  to  unbolt. 
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•Tis  not  secure,  this  place  or  that  to  guard, 
If  any  other  entrance  stand  unOair^d.         DerAam. 

These  rues  the  king  refus'd. 
Deaf  to  their  cries;  nor  would  the  gates  unbar 
Of  sacred  peace,  or  loose  th'imprison'd  war.  Dryd. 
Unbar'bed,  \in-birb'd'.  adj.  [barba,  Lat.] 
Not  shaven.  Out  of  use. 

Must  I  go  shew  them  my  w^arbed  sconce.' 
Must  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie?  Sliakspeare 

Unba'rked,  lin-birkt'.   adj.  [from  bark.] 
D'^corticated;  stripped  ot  the  bark. 

A  branch  of  a  tree,  wibarked  some  space  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  set  in  the  ground,  hath  grown. 

Bacon. 
Unba'shful,  tin-bdsh'fil.  adj.  Impudent; 
shameless. 

Nor  did  I  with  unbashful  forehead  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility.     Shakspeare. 
Unba'ted,    un-bi't^d.    adj.    [from  bate.] 
Not  repressed;  not  blunted. 

Where  is  the  horse,  that  doth  untread  again 
His  tedious  measure^  with  tb'  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first.'  Shakspeare. 

Unba'thf.d,  in-biTH'd'.  adj.  [from  bath.] 
Not  wet. 

Fierce  Pasimond,  their  passage  to  prevent, 
Thrust  full  on  Cymon's  back  in  his  descent; 
The  blade  return 'd  unbath^d  and  to  the  handle  bent. 

Dryden. 
Unba'ttered,  Cin-bat't6r'd.  adj.  Not  in- 
jured 'ly  blows. 

I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves:  or  thou,  Macbeth; 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatteT^d  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unba'y,  An-bi'.  v.  a.  To  set  open;  to 
free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

I  ought  now  to  loose  the  reins  of  my  affections,  to 
uribay  the  current  of  my  passion,  and  love  on  with- 
out boundary  or  measure.  Morris. 
Unbea'ring,  lin-bire'ing.  adj.  Bringing 
no  fruit. 

He  with  his  praning  hook  disjoins 
Unbearing  branches  from  their  head, 
And  grafts  more  happy  in  their  stead.         Dryden. 
Unbea'ten,  fin-bi't'n.  adj. 

1.  Not  treated  with  blow§. 

His  mare  was  truer  than  his  chronicle; 
For  she  had  rode  five  miles  unspur'd,  unbeaten. 
And  then  at  last  turu'd  tail  towards  Neweaton. 

Bishop  Corbet. 

2.  Not  trodden. 

We  must  tread  unbeaten  paths,  and  make  a  way 
where  we  do  not  find  one;  but  it  shall  be  always 
with  a  light  in  onr  hand.  Bacon. 

If  your  bold  muse  dare  tread  unbeaten  paths. 

Roscommon. 
Virtue,  to  crown  her  fav'rites,  loves  to  try 
Some  new,  unbeaten  passage  to  the  sky.         Swift. 
Unbeoo'mino,  iln-bd-kfim'lng.  adj.  Inde- 
cent; unsuitable;  indecorous. 

Here  's  our  chief  guest. 

If  he  had  been  forgotten. 
It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast, 
And  all  things  unbecoming.  Shakspeare. 

No  thought  of  flight. 
None  of  retreat,  no  unbecoming  deed 
That  argu'd  fear.  Milton. 

1  should  rather  believe  that  the  nose  was  the  seat 
of  wrath  in  beasts  than  in  mankind;  and  that  it  was 
unbecoming  of  any  but  Pan,  who  had  very  much  of 
the  beast  in  him,  to  wrinkle  up  his  nose  in  anger. 

Di'yden. 
My  grief  lets  unbecoming-  speeches  fall: 
I  should  have  dy'd  and  not  complain'd  at  all. 

Dryden. 

This  petulancy  in  conversation  prevails  among 

some  of  that  sex,  where  it  appears  the  most  unbe- 

toming  and  unnataral.  Mdison. 
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Men  of  wit,  learning,  and  virtue,  might  strike  aat 
evei7  otl'ensive  or  unbecoming  passage  from  plays. 

Swift. 

Such  proceed  upon  debates  without  unbtcoming 

warmth.  Swift. 

Unbeco'mingness,     iim-b6-kfim'lng-uis. 

n.  ».  Indecency;  indecorum. 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  Mght  to 

be  grave,  kind  and  sober,  representing  the  ill  or 

unbecomingntis  of  .the  fault.  Locke. 

To  Unbe'd,  iln-b^d'.  v.  a.  To  raise  from 

a  bed. 

Eels  unbed  themselves,  and  stir  at  the  noise  of 
thunder.  Wdlon. 

Unbefi'tting,   iln-b^-fit'ting.   adj.     Not 
becoming;  not  suitable. 

Love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strains, 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping  in  vain.  ShaJap. 
Far  be  it  that  I  should  write  thee  sin,  or  blame! 
Or  think  thee  unbtfitling  holiest  place.  Milton. 
He  might  several  times  have  made  peace  with 
his  discontented  subjects,  upon  terms  not  at  all  uiu 
befitting  his  dignity  or  interest;  but  he  rather  chose 
to  sacrifice  the  whole  alliance  to  his  private  passion. 

Swift. 
To  Unbege't,  dn-bi-g^t'.  -v.  n.  To  de- 
prive of  existence. 

Wishes  each  minute  he  could  unbeget 
Those  rebel  sons  who  dare  t'  usurp  his  seaL  Dryd. 
Unbego't,  in-b6-g6t'.  ?  adj.  [fiom 

Unrf.<;o'tten,  An-b^-g6t't'n.  ^  beg'ot.] 
1.  Eternali  without  generation. 

Why  should  he  attribute  the  same  honour  to 
matter,  which  is  subject  to  corruption,  as  to  the 
eternal,  unbegotCen,  and  immutable  God.' 

StUlingfltet. 
2   Not  yet  generated. 

God  omnipotent,  must'ring 
Armies  of  pestilence;  and  they  shall  strike 
Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot.  Shahpean. 

In  thy  power 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot.       Milton. 
3.  Not  attaining  existence. 

Where  a  child  finds  his  own  parents  his  pervert- 
ers,  better  were  it  for  him  to  have  been  unbora 
and  unbegot,  than  ask  a  blessing  of  those  whose  con- 
versation breathes  nothing  but  a  curse.  South- 
To  Unbegui'le,  in-b^-gyile'.  v.  a.  To 
undeceive;  to  set  free  from  tlie  influence 
of  any  deceit. 

Then  unbeguile  thyself,  and  know  with  me, 
That  angels,  though  on  earth  employ'd  they  be, 
Are  still  in  heaven.  Donne. 

Their  comeliness  unbeguiled  the  vulgar  of  the 
odd  opinion  the  loyalists  had  formerly  infused  into 
them,  by  their  concionatory  invectives.         Howel. 
Unbehe'ld,  fin-b6-h^ld'.  adj.  Unseen;  not 
discoverable  to  the  sight. 

These  then,  though  unbeheld  in  deep  of  night. 
Shine  not  in  vain.  JtftMon. 

Unbelie'f,  fin-b&-l^df'.  n.  s, 

1.  Incredulity. 
'Tis  not  vain  or  fabulous. 

What  the  sage  poets,  taught  by  th'  heav'nly  muse, 

Storied  of  old  in  high  immortal  verse. 

Of  dire  chimaeras,  and  enchanted  isles, 

And  riAed  rocks,  whose  entrance  leads  to  bell; 

For  such  there  be:  but  unbelief  is  blind.      MiUon- 

I'm  justly  plagued  by  this  your  unbelief. 
And  am  myself  the  cause  of  my  own  grief  Dryde%. 

Such  an  universal  acquaintance  with  things  will 
keep  you  from  an  excess  of  credulity  and  unbdiefi 
I.  e.  a  readiness  to  believe  or  to  deny  every  thing  at 
first  hearing.  WaM. 

2.  Infidelity;  irreligion. 
Where  profess'd  unbelief  is,  there  can  be  no  visi- 
ble church  of  Christ;  there  may  be  where  sound  b«- 

I     liefwanteth.  .    Hoofux^ 

\To  Unbeue've,  fin-b6-16iv'.  f,  a» 
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1.  To  discredit;  not  to  trust. 

Heav'D  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbeiieved  go!      Shaksp. 

So  great  a  prince  and  favourite  so  suddenly  me- 
tamorphosed into  travellers  with  no  greater  train, 
was  enough  to  make  any  man  unbtlieve  his  five  sen- 
ses. Wotton. 

2.  Not  to  think  real  or  true. 

Nor  less  than  sight  and  hearing  could  convince 
Of  such  an  unforeseen,  and  vnbeiiev''d  oflence.  Dryd. 

Unbelie'ver,  iin-b6-le^v'slr.  n.  s.  An  in- 
fidel; one  who  believes  not  the  scrip- 
ture of  God. 

The  antient  fathers  being  often  constrained  to 
shew  what  warrant  they  had  so  much  to  rely  upon 
the  scriptures,  endeavoured  still  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority of  the  books  of  God,  by  arguments  such  as 
vn^elievrrs  themselves  must  needs  tbiuk  reasonable, 
if  they  judged  thereof  as  they  should .         Hooker. 

What  endless  w^r  would  jealous  nations  tear, 
If  none  above  did  witness  what  they  swear? 
Sad  fate  o{  unbelievers,  and  yet  just, 
Among  themselves  to  find  so  little  trust.       fValUr. 

In  the  New  Testament,  religion  is  usually  ex- 
pressed by  faith  in  God  and  Christ,  and  the  love  of 
them.  Hence  it  is  that  true  christians  are  so  fre- 
quently called  believers;  and  wicked  and  ungodly 
men  wibelievers.  Tillotsen. 

He  pronounces  the  children  of  such  parents  as 
were,  one  of  them  a  christian,  and  the  other  an 
unbeliever,  holy,  on  account  of  the  faith  and  holi- 
ness of  that  one.  ^itterbury. 

Men  always  grow  vicions  before  they  become 
unbelievers;  but  if  you  would  once  convince  profli- 
gates by  topicks  drawn  from  the  view  of  their  own 
quiet,  reputation,  and  health,  their  infidelity  would 
soon  drop  off-  Swift. 

Unbelie'ving,  iin-b6-I66v'ing.  adj.  Infi- 
del. 

No  pause, 
No  stay  of  slaughter  found  hi«  vigorous  arm ; 
But  th'  unbelieving  squadrons  turn'd  to  flight. 
Smote  in  the  rear.  Philips. 

This  wrought  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the  gen- 
tiles. Jiddison. 

In  the  days  of  the  apostle,  when  all  who  professed 
themselves  disciples  of  Christ  were  converts  of  con- 
science, this  severe  censure  might  be  restrained  to 
the  unbelieving  part  of  mankind.  Rogers. 

Unbelo'ved,  \iii-b6-liv'ed,  or  i'in-b6-lijvd. 
adj.  Not  loved. 

Whoe'er  you  are,  not  unhelov^d  by  heav'n. 
Since  on  our  friendly  shore  your  ships  are  driven. 

Dryden. 
To  Unbe'nd,  un-bfind'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  free  from  flexure. 

It  is  lawful  to  relax  and  unbend  our  bow,  but  not 
to  suffer  it  to  be  unready,  or  unstrung.  Taylor. 

I  must  be  in  the  battle;  but  I'll  go 
With  empty  quiver,  and  unbended  bow.       Dryden. 

2.  To  relax;  to  remit;  to  set  at  ease  for  a 
time. 

Here  have  1  seen  the  king,  with  great  affairs, 
Gave  leave  to  slacken  and  urAend  bis  cares, 
Attended  to  the  chace  by  all  the  flow'r  of  youth. 

Denham. 
From  those  great  cares  when  ease  your  soul  un- 
bends, 
Your  pleasures  are  design'd  to  noble  ends.  Dryden. 

3.  To  relax  vitiously  or  effeminately. 

You  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brain-sickly  of  things.  Shakspeart. 

Unbe'nd iNG,  tln-b^n'ding.'**°  adj. 
\.  Not  suff'criiig  flexure. 

Not  so,  when  swift  Camilla  scours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  skims  along  the 
main.  Pope. 

2.  Not  yielding;  resolute. 

Ye  Boble  few,  who  here  wnbtn^ng  stand 


Beneath  lifers  pressures,  yet  a  little  while, 
And  all  your  woes  are  past.  Thomson. 

3.  Devoted  to  relaxation. 

Since  what  was  omitted  in  the  acting  is  now  kept 
in,  I  hope  it  may  entertain  your  lordship  at  an  un- 
bending hour.  Rowe. 
Unbe'neficed,  un-b6n'n6-fist.  adj.  Not 
preferred  to  a  benefice. 

More  vacant  pulpits  would  more  converts  make; 
All  would  have  latitude  enough  to  take: 
The  rest  unbenejic'd  your  sects  maintain.    Dryden. 

Unbene'volent,  fin-be-n^v'vo-ldnt.  adj. 
Not  kind. 

A  religion  which  not  only  forbids,  but  by  its  na- 
tural influence  sweetens  all  bitterness  and  asperity 
of  temper,  and  corrects  that  selfish  narrowness  of 
spirit  which  inclines  men  to  a  fierce  unbenevolent 
behaviour.  Rogers. 

Unbeni'ghted,  dn-bd-nite'^d.  adj.  Never 
visited  by  darkness. 

Beyond  the  polar  circles;  to  (hem  day 
Had  unbenighted  shone,  while  the  low  sun, 
To  recompense  his  distance,  in  their  sight 
Had  rounded  still  the  horizon.  JHUton. 

Unbenign,  iin-b6-nine'.  adj.  Malignant; 
malevolent. 

To  th'  other  five 
Their  planetary  motions,  and  aspects, 
In  sexiile,  square,  and  trine,  and  opposite, 
Of  noxious  efficacy;  and  when  to  join 
In  synod  unbenign.  JWiifton. 

Unbe'nt,  i&n-b^nt'.  adj. 

1.  Not  strained  by  the  string. 

Apollo  heard,  and  conquering  his  disdain. 
Unbent  his  bow,  and  Greece  inspir'd  again.   Dryd. 

2.  Having-  the  how  unstrung. 

Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent  when  thou  hast  ta'en  thy  stand, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee?  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  crushed;  not  subdued. 

But  thou,  secure  of  soul,  unbent  with  woes, 
The  more  thy  fortune  frowns,  the  more  oppose. 

Dryden. 

4.  Relaxed;  not  intent. 

Be  not  always  on  affairs  intent. 
But  let  thy  thoughts  be  easy  and  unbent; 
When  our  mind's  eyes  are  disengag'd  and  free. 
They  clearer,  farther,  and  distinctly  see.    Denham. 
Unbesee'ming,  iin-b6-s66m'ing.  adj.  Un- 
becoming. 

No  emotion  of  passion  transported  me  by  the  ii>- 
dignity  of  his  carriage,  to  do  or  say  anv  thing  un- 
beseeming myself.  King  Charles. 

Far  be  the  spirit  of  the  chace  from  them ; 
Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill.      Thomson. 
Unbeso'ught,  in-b^-s^wt'.  adj.     Not  in- 
treated. 

Lest  heat  should  injure  us,  his  timely  care 
Haih  unbesought,  provided;  and  his  hands 
Cloath'd  us  unworthy;  pitying  while  he  judg'd. 

Milton. 
Unbesto'weu,    ijn-b^-sto'd'.    adj.     Not 
given;  not  disposed  of 

He  had  now  but  one  son  and  one  daughter  un- 
besluwed.  Bacon. 

Unbetra'yed,  un-b6-tri'd'.  adj.  Not  be- 
trayed. 

Many  being  privy  to  the  fact. 
How  hard  is  it  to  keep  it  unbetrayed!  Daniel. 

Unbewa'iled,  lin-b^-wil'd'.  adj.  Not  la- 
mented. 

Let  detcrmin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.  '         Shakspeare. 

To  Unbewi'tch,  un-b6-witsh'.  v.  a.  [from 
wiic/i.']  To  free  from  fascination. 

To  Unbi'ass,  iir«-bi'^s.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
any  external  motive;  to  disentangle  from 
prejudice. 

6h2 


That  onr  understandings  maybe  free  (o  examine, 

and  reason  unbirased  give  its  judgment,  being  that 
whereon  a  right  direction  of  our  conduct  to  true 
happiness  depends;  it  is  in  this  we  should  employ 
our  chief  care.  Locke. 

The  standing  evidences  of  the  gospel,  every  time 
they  are  considered,  gain  upon  sincere,  unbiassed 
minds.  Merbury. 

The  truest  service  a  private  man  may  do  his 
country,  is  by  unbiassing  his  mind,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, between  the  rival  powers.  Swijl. 

Where's  the  man  who  counsel  can  bestow, 
Unbia.is''d  or  by  favour  or  by  spite; 
Not  dully  prepossess'd,  nor  blindly  right?         Pope. 

Unbi'assedly,  in-bj'ast-l^.  adv.  Without 
external  influence;  witiiout  prejudice. 

I  have  sought  the  true  meaning;  and  have  un- 
biassedly  embraced  what,  upon  a  fair  enquiry,  ap^ 
pcared  so  to  me.  Locke. 

Unbi'd,  lin-bld'.  ^      ,. 

Unbi'dden,  in-bid'd'n.  5 

1.  Uninvited. 

Unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone.    Shaksp. 

2.  Uncommanded;  spontaneous. 

Thorns  also  and  thistles  it  shall  bring  thee  forth 
Unbid.  Milton. 

Roses,  unbid,  and  ev'ry  fragrant  flow'r. 
Flew  from  their  stalks,  to  strow  thy  nuptial  bow'r. 

Dryden. 

Unbidden  earth  shall  wreathing  ivy  bring, 
And  fragrant  herbs,  the  promises  of  spring.    Dryd. 
Unbi'gotted,    un-big'it-^d.     adj.    Free 
from  bigotry. 

Erasmus,  who  was  an  unbigotted  Roman  catho- 
lick,  was  so  much  transported  with  this  passgge  of 
Socrates,  that  he  could  scarce  forbear  looking  upon 
him  as  a  saint,  and  desiring  him  to  pray  for  him. 

Addison. 
To  Unbi'nd,  in-bind'.  v.  a.  [from  bi/id.'] 
To  loose;  to  untie. 

His  own  woe's  author,  whoso  bound  it  finds, 
As  did  Pyrocles,  and  it  wilfully  unbinds.      Spenser. 

Ye  Latian  dames, 
If  there  be  here,  who  dare  maintain 
My  right,  nor  think  tlie  name  of  mother  vain. 
Unbind  your  fillets,  loose  your  flowing  hair, 
And  orgies  and  nocturnal  rites  prepare.       Dryden. 

On  the  sixth  instant  it  was  thought  fit  to  unbind 

his  head.  Tutler. 

To   Unbi'shop,  fln-bish'fip.   v.  a.   [from 

bishop.'^  Todepiive  »yf  cpiscopiil  ordt  rs. 

1  cannot  look  upon  Titus  as  so  far  unlishopedyet, 
but  that  he  still  exhibits  to  us  all  the  esseLtiafs  of 
jurisdiction.  South. 

Unbi'tteu,   iin-bit't6d.  adj.  [from    du.'] 
Unbridled;  unrestrained. 

We  have  reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our 
carnal  strings,  our  unbitttd  lusts;  whereof  I  .ake 
this  love  to  be  a  sect  or  cyon.  tihaksptare. 

Unbla'mable,    fin-bli'ma-bL    adj.     Not 
culpable;  not  to  be  charged  with  af  lult. 
Much  more  could  I  say  concerning  this  unblam- 
able inequality  of  fines  and  rates.  Bacon. 

He  lov'd  his  people,  him  they  idoliz'd; 
And  thence  proceeds  my  mortal  hatred  to  him ; 
That,  thus  unblamable  to  all  beside, 
He  err'd  to  me  alone.  Dnjden. 

Unbla'mably,  un-bla'md-bI6.  adv.  With- 
out fsiut  of  fault. 

Ye  are  witnesses,  and  God  also,  how  holily,  and 
justly,  and  unhlamably  we  behaved  ourselves. 

1  Thes^alov^nns. 
Unbla'mv:d,  un-olim'd'.  adj.  Blameless- 
free  fiom  fault. 

Shall  spend  your  days  in  joy  unblam'd,  and  dwell 
Long  time  in  peace.  Millon 

Unhlam\l,  abunJance  crown'd  the  royal  board 
I     What  lime  thi'i  dame  rcver'd  her  prudent  lord 
I    Who  now  is  doom'd  to  momn.  p^p. 
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L'nble'mished,  \ln-bl6m'isht.  adj.  Free 
from  turpitude;  free  from  reproach; 
free  from  deformity. 

O  welcome,  purc-ey'd  faith,  white-handed  hope! 
Thou  liovtiiiig  angel,  girt  \vilh  golden  wings, 
And  thou  uiibkmish^d  form  of  chastity!        Milton. 

Under  this  stone  lies  virtue,  youth, 
UnbUmisWd  probity,  and  truth.  IValler. 

Is  none  worthy  to  be  made  a  wife 
In  all  this  town!  Suppose  her  free  from  strife, 
Rich, fair,  and  fruitful;  of  Mn6Ze/i»is/i'd  life.    Dryd. 

They  appointed,  out  of  these  new  converts,  men 
of  the  best  sense,  and  of  the  most  unblemish''d  lives, 
to  preside  over  these  several  assemblies.     Mdison. 
Unble'nched,  lin-blfintsht'.  adj.  Not  dis- 
graced; not  injured  by  any  soil. 

There,  where  very  desolation  dwells. 
She  may  pass  on  with  unblench^d  majesty; 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption.  Milton. 
Uxble'nded,  Cin-bl^nd'^d.  adj.   Not  min- 
gled. 

None  can  boast  a  knowledge  depurate  from  de- 
filement, within  this  atmosphere  of  flesh;  it  dwells 
uo  where  in  unblended  proportions  on  this  side  the 
empyreum.  Glanville. 

Unble'st,  tm-blist'   adj. 
1.  Accursed;  excluded  from  benediction. 
It  is  a  shameful  and  unblessed  thing,  to  take  the 
scum  of  peQple,  and  wicked,  condemned  men,  to  be 


u    V.  ,.     II,  ?  ""^  ""'^   *"'°'     CI  ^          h •  Loose;  not  tied. 

He  shall  mboU  the  gate                        Shahpeare.   3.  Wanting  a  cover;   used  of  books 

Unbo'lted,  un-bolt^d.a</  Coarse;  gross;  He  that  has  complex  ideas,  w.ihout  p« 
not   refined,  as  flower,   by    bolting,  or 


the  people  with  whom  you  plant. 
2.   Wretched;  uniiappy. 
In  thy  pow'r 
It  lies  yet,  ere  conception,  to  prevent 
The  race  unblest,  to  being  yet  unbegot. 

What  is  true  passion,  if  unblest  it  dies? 
And  where  is  Emma's  joy,  if  Henry  flies? 


Milton. 

Prior. 
Unbloo'died.  6n-bk^d'id.  adj.  Not  stain- 
ed with  blood. 

Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest, 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead. 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak. 

Shakspeare. 
Unbloo'dy,   6n-blAd'd.  adj.     Not  cruel; 
not  shedding  blood;  not   stained  with 
blood. 

Under  the  ledge  of  Atlas  lies  a  cave, 
The  venerable  seat  of  holy  hermits, 
Who  there,  secure  in  separated  cells, 
From  the  purling  streams,  and  savage  fruit*, 
Have  wholesome  bev'rage  and  unbloody  feasts. 

Dryden. 
UNBLo'wN.An-blone'.arf/.  Having  the  bud 
yet  Uiiexpauded. 

Ah!  my  poor  princess!  Ah!  my  tender  babes! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets! 

Shakspeare. 

Unblu'nted,  Cln-bliiit'^d.   adj.    Not  be- 

cornin.Ji:  obtuse. 

A  sword,  whose  weight  without  a  blow  might 

slay; 

Able,  ^^nbh^nted,  to  cut  hosts  away.  Cowley. 

Unbo'died,  in-bod'id.'^s^  adj. 

1.  Incorporeal;  immaterial. 

If  we  could  conceive  of  things  as  angels  and  un- 
bodied saints  do,  without  involvi,ig  them  in  those 
clouds  language  throws  upon  them,  we  should  sel- 
dom be  in  danger  of  such  mistakes  as  are  perpetu- 
ally committed.  WatU. 

2.  Freed  from  the  body. 

She  hath  the  bonds  broke  of  eternal  night; 
Her  soul  xinbodied  of  the  burdenous  corpse,   fipens 

All  things  are  but  alter'd,  nothing  dies. 
And  here  andthere  th'  xinbody'd  spirit  flies.  Dryd. 

Unbo'iled,  Ai-boU'd'.  adj.  Not  sodden. 
A  quarter  of  a  pint  of  rice  unioiW,  will  arise  to 

a  pint  boiled.  Bacon. 

To  Unbo'lt,  i\n-bnU'.  r.  a.  To  set  open; 

to  nnbar- 


sifling. 

1  will  tread  this  unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and 
daub  the  wall  of  a  jakes  with  him.         Shakspiare. 
Unbo'nneted,  lin-bon'n^t-^d.  Of//.  Want- 
ing a  hat  or  bonnet. 

This  night,  wherein 
The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 
Keep  their  fur  dry;  unbonneted  he  runs, 
And  bids  what  will,  take  all.  Shakspea:re. 

IUnboo'kish,  Aii-bddk'ish.  adj. 
|1.  Not  studious  ot  books. 
2.  Not  cultivated  by  erudition. 

As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad; 
And  his  unboofcisA.  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  gestures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong.  Shakspeare. 

Unbo'rn,  un-born'.  adj.  Not  yet  brought 
into  life;  future;  being  to  come. 

Some  unAom  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune's  womb, 
Is  coming  tow'rd  me,  Shakspeare. 

The  woes  to  come,  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Shakspeare. 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn, 
Did  1  oflend  you.  Shakspeare. 

Bacon.  He  on  the  wings  of  cherubim 

Up-lifted,  in  paternal  glory  rode 
Far  into  chaos,  and  the  world  unborn.        Mitton. 

To  what  wretched  state  reserv'd! 
Better  end  here  unborn!  Why  is  life  giv'n 
To  be  thus  wasted  from  us?  Milton. 

A  queen,  from  whom 
The  souls  of  kmgs  unborn  for  bodies  wait,  Dryden. 
Unbo'rrowed,  \ii;-t)6r'r6de.   adj.  Genu- 
ine; native;  one's  own. 

But  the  luxurious  father  of  the  fold 
With  native  purple,  and  unborroic^d  gold, 
Beneath  his  pompous  fleece  shall  proudly  sweat. 

Dryden 
In  substances,  especially  those  which  the  com- 
mon and  u»bo7Toto'd  names  of  any  language  are  ap- 
plied to,  some  remarkable  sensible  qualities  serve 
to  distinguish  one  from  another.  Locke. 

To  Unbo'som.  un-btiz'iim.*^9  v.  a. 


1.  To  reveal  in  confidence. 

I  lov'd  thee,  as  too  well  thou  knew'st, 
Too  well,  unbosomed  all  my  secrets  to  thee, 
Not  out  of  levity,  but  overpower'd 
By  thy  request,  who  could  deny  thee  nothing 

MiUon. 

Do  we  unbosom  all  our  secrets  to  him,  and  hide 
nothing  that  passeth  in  the  depth  of  our  hearts  from 
him?  ^ttrbury. 

2.  To  open;  to  disclose. 

Should  1  thence,  hurried  on  viewless  wing, 
Take  up  a  weeping  on  the  mountains  wild. 
The  gentle  neighbourhood  of  grove  and  spring 
Would  soon  unbosom  all  their  echoes  mild.  Milton. 
Unbo'tiomed,  tiii-bot'ulm'd.  adj. 

1.  Without  bottom;  bottomless. 

The  dark,  unboMom'rf,  infinite  abyss.        Milton. 

2.  Having  no  solid  foundation;  having  no 
reliance. 

This  is  a  special  act  of  christian  hope,  to  be  thus 

unhottomeu  of  ourselves,  and  fastened  upon  God 

with  a  full  reliance,  trust,  and  dependence  on  his 

mercy  Hammond. 

Unbo'ught,  An-bawt'.  adj. 

1.  Obtained  without  money. 

The  unboughl  dainties  of  the  poor.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  fiwcling  any  purchaser. 

The  merchant  will  leave  our  native  commodities 

UTibought  upon  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  rather  than 

export  them  to  a  market  which  will  not  aflFord  him 

returns  with  profit.  Locke. 

Unbo'und,  6n-b6i'ind'.  adj. 


plc.x  ideas,  wiiboui  piirticular 
names  for  them,  would  be  m  no  belter  case  ihan  a 
bookseller  who  had  volumes  that  luj  unbound,  and 
without  titles;  which  ht  could  make  known  to  others, 
only  by  showing  the  loose  sheets.  i^oclct. 

3.   Pvcier\\.oi  unbind. 

Some  from  their  chains  the  faithful  dogs  unbotin  J. 

Dryden. 
Unbo'unded,  lin-boind'id.  adj. 

1.  Infinite;  interminable. 

Long  were  to  tell  what  1  have  done; 
I  voyaged  the  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  MiUon. 

The  wide,  th'  UTibtmnded  prospect  lies  before  me: 
But  shadows,  clouds,  and  darknens  rest  upon  it. 

Addison. 

2.  Unlimited;  unrestrained. 

He  was  a  man 
Of  an  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
Himself  with  princes.  Shakspeare. 

He  had  given  bis  curiosity  its  full,  unbuumlei 
range,  and  exaniin'd  not  only  in  couteuiplatiun.  but 
by  sensitive  experiment,  whatever  could  lie  ),uod 
for  the  sons  of  men.  Drcay  vj  liety. 

Unbo'undf.dly,      An-b6und^tl-i6.      i.Uv. 
Without  bounds;  without  limits. 

So  unboundedly  mischievous  is  that  petulant 
member,  that  heaven  and  earth  are  not  wide  enougli 
for  its  range,  but  it  will  fii.d  work  at  home  too 

Goveinttietit  o/tbe  Tongue, 

Unbo'undrdness,  An-b6uiK/6d-i!6s.  n.  t. 
Exemplioii  from  limits. 

Finitude,  applied  to  created  things,  imports  (he 
proportions  of  the  several  properties  of  these  rhiogt 
to  one  another.  Infinitude,  the  xmboundednns  of 
these  degreees  of  properties.  CAtyni. 

Unbo'wed,  An-b6iie'.  adj.  Not  bent. 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shews  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff,  unbowed  knet , 
Disditiniiigduty  (hat  to  us  belongs.         Shakspeare. 
To  Unbo'wel,  in-b6ti'^l.  -u.  a.  'I'o  cxen- 
teialc;  to  eviscerau- 

In  this  chap(er  I'll  uixbowel  the  state  of  the  ques- 
tion. Hakeuill. 
It  is  now  become  a  new  species  of  oivinity.  ta 
branch  ou(  with  fond  distinction!:  our  holy  faitb, 
whicti  the  piou<  simplicity  ot  the  first  cbristiaus  re- 
ceived to  practice;  not  to  read  upon  -as  an  anatomy., 
ur\bowel  and  dissect  to  try  experiments. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Unbra'ce,  un-brise'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose;  to  relax. 
With  whose  reproach  and  odious  menace, 

The  knight  emboiling  in  his  hau<^hly  heart. 

Knit  all  his  forces,  an<l  'gan  soon  utArace 

His  grasping  hold.  Spenur. 

Si.me>vhat  of  mournful  sure  my  ears  does  wound; 
Drums  unbraced,  with  soldiers'  broken  cries. 

Drydttij, 

Nought  shall  the  psaltry  and  the  harp  avail. 
When  the  quick  spirits  (heir  warm  march  forbear, 
And  numbing  coldness  has  unbrac'd  the  ear.  Prior. 

Wasting  years,  that  wither  human  race, 
Exhaust  thy  spirits,  and  thy  arms  unbrace.      Poft. 

2.  To  make  the  clothes  loose 
Is  it  physical. 

To  walk  unbrac''d,  and  suck  up  the  humours 

Of  the  dank  morning?  Sh^cspeart. 

Hamlet,  with  his  doublet  all  unbrac'd; 
No  hat  upon  his  head,  his  stockings  loose.    Shaksp. 

Unbre'athed,  iln-br^TH'd'.  adj.  Not  ex- 
ercised. 

They  now  have  toii'd  their  unbreo/h'd  memories 
With  this  same  plea  against  our  nuptials.     Shaksp. 

UNBRE'ATHiNG,tin-br6TH'ing.cc(/.  UnanK 
mated. 

They  spake  not  a  word; 
But  like  daob  statues,  or  unbretahing  ttOBCf, 
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Star'd  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

Shakspeare. 
Unbre'd,  in-br^d'.  adj. 

1.  Not  instructed  in  civility;  ill  educated. 

Uribred  minds  must  be  a  little  sent  abroad. 

Government  of  the  Tongvie. 

Children  learn  from  unbred  or  debauched  ser- 
vants, uDtowardly  tricks.  Locke. 

Sure  never  any  thing  was  so  unbred  as  that  odi- 
ous man.  Congreve. 

2.  Not  taught:  with  to. 

A  warriour  dame, 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unskill'd.  Dryden. 
Unbree'ched,  fin-britsht'.^"*^  adj.  Having 
no  breeches. 
Looking  on  my  boy^  face,  methought  I  did  re- 
coil 
Twenty-three  years,  and  saw  myself  unhreech''d, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat.  Shakspeare. 

Unbri'bed,  un-brib*d'.  adj.  Not  influen- 
ced by  money  or  gifts;  not  hired. 

The  soul  gave  all: 
Unbrib^d  it  gave;  or,  if  a  bribe  appear, 
No  less  than  heav'o.  Dryden. 

To  succour  the  distress'd; 
I7nftri6'd  by  love;  unterrify'd  by  threats.  ^.  Philips- 

Unbri'dleu,    6n-bri'dl'd.^^8    adj.    Licen- 
tious; not  restrained. 

This  is  not  well,  rash  and  unbridled  boy, 
To  fly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king.       Shakspeare. 

To  what  licence 
Dares  thy  unbridled  boldness  run  itself.'  B.  Jorison 
We  have  considered  religious  zeal,  which  trans- 
gresses in  xmbridled  excess.  Sprat 

Unbro'kk,  ua-broke'.      )  adj.  [from 

Unbroken,  lin-bro'k'n,  ^  break.^ 

1.  Not  violated. 

God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me; 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke,  are  made  to  thee. 

Shakspeare. 

Some  married  persons,  even  in  (heir  maniage, 

do  please  God,  by  preserving  their  faith  unbroken. 

Taylor. 
He  first  broke  peace  in  heav'n,  and  faith,  till 
then 
Unbrofcen.  Milton. 

2.  Not  subdued;  not  weakened. 

From  his  seat  the  Pylian  prince  arose; 
Two  centuries  already  he  fulfill'd; 
And  now  began  the  third,  unbroken  yet.      Dryden. 

How  broad  his  shoulders  spread!  by  age  unbroke! 

Pope^ 

3.  Not  tamed. 

A  lonely  cow. 
Unworn  with  yokes,  unbroken  to  the  plow.     Mdis. 

Unbro'theri-ike,  i5n-brd'rH'Qr-like.      / 
Unbho'therlv,  lin-brfixH'dr  1^.  ^ 

adj.  Ill  suiting  with  the   character  of  a 

broiher. 
Victor's  unbrotherlike  heat  towards  the  eastern 

churches,  fomented  that  difference  about  Easter 

into  a  schism  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unbru'isrd,  lin-brdiz'd'.arf/.Notbruised; 
not  hurt. 

On  Dardan  plains, 
The  fresh,  and  yet  uibruised  Greeks  do  pitch 
Their  brave  pavilions  Shakspeare. 

Care  keeps  iiis  watch  in  ev'ry  old  man's  eye: 
And  where  care  lodgetli,  sleep  will  never  lie; 
But  where  unbiuisid  youth,  with  unstuft  brain, 
Doth  touch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Unbu'ckle,  lin-bdk'kl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  nuckles. 

We  have  been  down  together  in  my  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms;  fisting  each  other's  throat. 
And  wak'd  lialf  dead  with  nothing.         Shakspeare. 

He  tiiut  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please  i 

To  doiPt  for  our  purpose,  shall  hear  a  storm.  Shak.  I 


His  starry  helm  tinbuckled,  shew'd  him  prime 
In  ma.,i,ood,  where  youth  ended.  Milton. 

All  unbuckling  the  rich  mail  they  wore. 
Laid  their  bright  arms  along  the  sable  shore.  Pope. 
To  Unbui  LD,  in-bild'.  v.  a.  To  raze;  to 
destroy. 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench; 
T'  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat.  Shakspeare. 

V\  ha(  will  they  then  but  unbuild 
His  living  temples,  built  by  faith  to  stand; 
Their  own  faith,  not  another's.'  Milton. 

Unbui'lt,  lin-bilt'.  udj.  Not  yet  erected. 

Built  walls  you  shun,  unbuilt  you  see.     Dryden. 
Unbu'ried,   lin-ijer'rid.^'*^  adj.  Not  inter- 
red; not  honoured  with  the  rites  of  fune- 
ral 

Why  suffer'st  thou  thy  sons,  vnhuried  yet, 
To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx.'  Shakspeare. 
The  moss,  which  groweth  upon  the  skull  of  a 
dead  man  vnburied,  will  staunch  blood  potently- 

Bacon. 
Him  double  cares  attend. 
For  his  xmbuned  soldiers,  and  his  friend     Dryden. 

Breathless  he  lies,  and  his  unbury''d  ghost, 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites,  pollutes  your  host.  Dryd. 

The  wand'ring  ghosts 
Of  kings  wnittrj/'d  on  the  wasted  coasts.  Pope. 

Unbu'rnkd,    lin-bArn'd'.  >      .. 
Unbc'rnt,    in-bfirnt'.      5 
1.  Not  consumed;  not  wasted;  not  injured 
by  fire. 

Creon  denies  the  rites  of  fun'ral  fires  to  those. 
Whose  breathless  bodies  yet  he  calls  his  foes; 
t/nittrn'd,  unburied  on  a  heap  they  lie.       Dryden. 
'i.  Nut  heated  with  fire. 

Burnt  wine  is  more  hard  and  astringent,  than 
wine  unbuml.  Bacon. 

Unbu'rning,  fin-bArn'ing.  adj.   Not  con- 
suming by  heat. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  ^lnburmng  fire  called 
light,  streaming  from  the  flame  of  a  caudle,  may 
easily  be  applieil  to  all  other  light  deprived  of  sen- 
sible heat.  Digby. 

To  Unbu'rthen,  An-bilr'TH^n,  v.  a. 

1.  To  rid  of  a  load. 

We'll  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age. 
Conferring  them  on  younger  strengths;  while  we 
Unburdened  crawl  tow'rd  death.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  throw  off. 

Sharp  Buckingham  unburthens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart.    Shaksp. 

3.  To  disclose    what  lies  heavy  on   the 
mind. 

Prom  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
T'  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes. 
How  to  get  clenr  of  all  the  debts  I  owe.  Shakspea}-e. 

To  Unbu'tton,  iftn-bit't'n.  v.  a.  To  loose 
any  thinij  buttoned. 

Thou  art  fat-witted  with  drinking  old  sack,  and 

unbuttoning  thee  after  supper.  Shakspeare 

Many  catch  cold  on  the  breast  by  leaving  their 

doublets  unbuttoned.  Harvey. 

His  silk  waistcoat  was  unbuttoned  in  seVeral 

places.  Mdison. 

Uncaloi'neh,  iln-kal'sin'd.  adj.  Free  from 

calcination. 

A  saline  substance,  subtler  than  sal  animoniack, 
carried  up  with  it  tmcalcined  gold  in  the  form  of 
subtile  exhalations.  Boyle. 

Unoa'lled,   un-kiwl'd'.  adj.    Not  sum- 
moned; not  sent  for;  not  demanded. 

Basilius  had  servants,  who  though  they  came  not 

uncalled,  yet  at  call  were  ready.  Sidney. 

He,  nolder  now,  uncalled  before  her  stood.  Milt. 

Mild  Lucina  came  uncalfd,  and  stood 

Beside  the  struggling  boughs,  and  heard  the  groan, 

Tb<?n  reach'd  her  midwife  hand  to  speed  the  tliroes. 

Dryden. 


To  Unca'lm,  6n-kim'.  v.  a.  To  disturb. 
A  harsh  word. 

What  strange  disquiet  has  uncalnVd  your  breast, 
Inhuman  fair,  to  rob  the  dead  of  rest.'         Dryden. 
Unca'noelled,    tln-kan'sil'd.''^    adj.  Not 
erased;  not  abrogated. 

I  only  mourn  my  yet  uncanceWd  score ; 
You  put  me  past  the  pow'r  of  paying  more.    Dryd. 
Uncano'nioal,  iln-ka-non'^-kal.  adj.  Not 

agreeable  to  the  canons. 
Unca'pable,  lin-ki'pa-bl.  adj.  [jncafiable, 
Fr.  Vicajiax^  Latin.]     Not  capable;  not 
susceptible.  Now  more  frequently  inca- 
fiable. 

Thou  art  come  to  answer 
A  stony  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch, 
Uncapable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy.  Shakspeare 

He  who  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pirdon, 
goes  on  without  any  care  of  reforming,  hammond. 
This,  whilst  they  are  under  the  deceit  of  it, 
makes  them  uncapable  of  conviction;  and  lliey  ap- 
plaud themselves  as  zealous  cbauipiocs  for  tiuth, 
when  indeed  they  are  contending  for  error.  Locke. 
Unca'red  /or,  iln-kir'd'for.  adj.  Not  re- 
garded; not  attended  to. 

Their  kings,  to  better  their  worldly  estate,  left 
their  own  and  their  people's  ghostly  condition  m- 
caredfor.  .jt^ivn. 

Un  ca'rnate,  fln-k4r'n5t.9*  adj.  Not  ll^.shiy. 
Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to  ascribe  that  to  the  in- 
carnate son,  which  sometimes  is  attributed  unto  the 
uncarnate  father.  Brown. 

I'o  Unca'se,  6ii-k4se'.  -v.  a. 
1.   To  diseiieatre  from  any  covering. 

See  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat.  Shaksp. 
Thou  shdit  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
'Tis  hatcb'd,  and  shall  be  so:  Tranio,  at  once 
Uncase  thee;  take  my  colour'd  ha;  and  cloak. 

Shakspeare. 
Uncase  me,  and  do  with  me  what  you  please. 

Mdison. 
|2.  To  flay;  to  strip. 

All  men  him  uncased  'gan  deride.       Hu'<.  Tak. 

Partly  by  his  voice,  and  partly  by  his  ears,  the 

ass  was  discovered;  and  consequently  wicaftd.  well 

laughed  at,  and  well  cudgelled.  VEstrange. 

Unca'vght,     5n-kawt'.    adj.     Not    yet 

catched. 

Let  him  fly  ftir; 
Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaughl; 
And  found,  dispatcb'd.  Shakspeare. 

His  bosom  glows  with  treasures  yet  uncaught 

Gay. 
Unoa'used,  iin-kawz*d'.  adj.    Having  no 

precedent  cause. 
Unca'utious,  un-kl.w'shCis.  adj.  Not  wa- 
ry; h.-^edless. 

Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepared: 
Uncautious  Arcite  thought  himself  alone.    Dryden. 
Unce'lebrated,     fin-sel'^-bri-t^d.    adj. 
!     Not  solemnized. 
j        Thus  was  the  first  day,  ev'n  and  morn; 
j     Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated,  nor  unsung 
I     By  the  celestial  choirs.  Milton. 

jUnce'nsubeD:  fin-s^n'shur'd. ao(/.  Exempt 
from  publick  reproarh. 

How  difficult  must  it  he  for  any  ruler  to  live  «n- 
censured,  where  every  one  of  the  community  is 
thus  qualifier!  for  modelling  the  constitution!  Jiddis. 

Fear  most  to  tax  an  honourable  fool, 

Whose  right  it  is  uncensur\l  to  be  dull.  Pope. 

To  be  uncensured,  and  to  be  obscure,  is  the  same 

thing.  ^  ^  Pope. 

Unce'rtain,  tin-s^r'tin.    adj.    \jncertain^ 

Fr.  incertus,  LatJ 
1.   Doubtful;  not  certainly  known. 
That  sacred  pile,  so  vast,  so  high. 
That  whether  'tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky, 
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Uncertain  seems;  and  may  be  thougbt  a  proud 
Aspiring  niouutaiu,  or  desccudiug  cloud.    DtiUuim. 

2.  Doubiiul;  not  having  certain  knowledge. 

Mau,  wiihoat  the  protection  of  a  superior  bciog, 
is  secure  of  Dothiug  that  lie  enjoys,  and  uncfrUin 
of  every  thing  that  be  hopes  fur.  TiUotton. 

Coudeinii'd  od  Caucasus  to  lie, 
Still  to  be  dying,  not  to  die; 
With  certain  pain,  uncertain  of  relief, 
True  emblem  of  a  wretched  lover's  grief.    Granv. 

3.  -\ot  sure  in  the  consequence. 

I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  daughter, 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass: 
Murther  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her! 
Uncertain  way  of  gain!  Shakspeare. 

In  the  bright  air  the  faulchion  shone, 
Or  whistling  slings  dismissed  th'  uncertain  stone. 

Gay. 

The  search  of  our  future  being  is  but  a  needless, 
anxious,  and  uncertain  haste  to  be  knowing,  sooner 
than  we  can,  what,  without  all  this  solicitude,  we 
shall  know  a  little  later.  Pope. 

4.  Not  exact;  not  sure. 

Ascanius  young,  and  eager  of  his  game, 
Soon  bent  bis  bow,  unceitain  in  bis  aim; 
But  the  dire  (iend  the  fatal  arrow  guides, 
Which  pierc'd  his  bowels  through  his  panting  sides. 

Dryden, 

5.  Unsettled;  unregular. 

As  the  form  of  our  publick  service  is  not  volunta- 
ry, so  neither  are  the  parts  thereof  uncertain;  but 
they  are  all  set  down  in  such  order,  and  with  such 
choice,  as  hath,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  church,  seem- 
ed best.  Hooker. 

Uncf/rtained,  iin-3^r'tin'd.  adj.    Made 
uncertain.  A  word  not  used. 

The  diversity  of  seasons  are  not  so  unurtained  by 
the  sun  and  moon  alone,  who  always  keep  one  and 
the  same  course,  but  that  the  stars  have  also  their 
working  therein.  Raleigh. 

Unoe'rtainly,  dn-s^r'tln-li.  adv. 

1.  Not  surely;  not  certainly. 

Go,  mortals,  now,  and  vex  yourselves  in  vain 
For  wealth,  which  so  uncertainly  must  come: 
When  what  was  brought  so  far,  and  with  such  pain. 
Was  only  kept  to  lose  it  nearer  home.         Dryden. 

Names  must  be  of  very  unsteady  meaning,  if  the 
ideas  be  referred  to  standards  without  us,  that  can- 
not be  known  at  all,  or  but  very  imperfectly  and 
uncerlain/y.  Locke. 

2.  Not  confidently. 

They  that  are  past  all  hope  of  good,  arc  past 
All  fear  of  ill;  and  yet,  if  he  be  dead, 
Speak  softly,  or  uncertainly.  Denham. 

Unce'rtainty,  \in-sdr'tin-t^.  n.  s. 

1.  Dubiousness;  want  of  knowledge. 

All  great  concernments  must  delays  endure; 
Rashness  and  haste  make  all  things  unsecure; 
And  if  uncertain  thy  pretensions  be, 
Stay  till  fit  time  wear  out  uncertotnti/.        Denham. 

You  common  cij  of  curs,  whose  breath  I  hate. 
Here  then  remain  with  your  uncerfointi/; 
Let  ev'ry  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts.  Shaksp. 

2.  Inaccuracy. 

That  which  makes  doubtfulness  and  uncertainty 
in  the  signification  of  some,  more  than  other  words, 
is  the  difference  of  ideas  they  stand  for.         Locke. 

3.  Contingency;  want  of  certa^pty. 

God's  omniscience  is  a  light  shining  into  every 
dark  corner,  stedfastly  grasping  the  greatest  and 
most  slippery  uncertainties.  SoiUh. 

4.  Something  unknown. 

Our  shepherd's  case  is  every  man's  case,  that 
quits  a  moral  certainty  for  an  uncertainty,  and  leaps 
from  the  honest  business  he  was  brought  up  to,  into 
a  trade  he  has  no  skill  in.  V  Estrange. 

To  Unuha'in,  in-tshane'.  t;.  a.  To  free 
from  chains. 

Minerva  thus  to  Perseus  lent  her  shield, 
Secure  of  conquest,  sent  him  to  the  field: 
The  hero  acted  what  the  queen  ordain'd; 
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S«  vita  his  fame  complete,  and  Audromv^e  um. 
c/win'rf.  Prior. 

Unoha'ngeable,  An-t&hin'ja-bl.  adj.  Im- 
mutable; not  subject  to  variation. 

If  the  end  for  which  a  law  provideth,  be  perpetu- 
ally necessary;  and  the  way  whereby  ii  jnoviileth 
perpetually  also  most  apt,  no  doubt  but  that  e\ery 
such  law  ought  for  ever  to  remain  uncliange(U)te. 

Hooker. 

Ui^cha'noeableness,  6n-tshin'ji-bl-nds. 
n.  s.  Immutability. 

This  unchangeableneas  of  colour  I  am  now  to  de- 
scribe. J^ewton. 
Uncha'ngeably,    6n-tsh4n'jS-bl6.    adv. 
Immutably;  without  change. 

All  truth  is  unchangeably  the  same;  that  propo- 
sition, which  is  true  at  any  time,  being  so  lor  ever. 

South. 
Her  first  order,  disposition,  frame, 
Must  then  subsist  unchangeably  the  same.  Blackm. 
Uncha'nged,  iln-lsh^nj'd'.3*9  adj. 

1.  Not  altered. 

When  our  fortunes  are  violently  changed,  our 
spirits  are  unchanged.  Taylor. 

More  safe  I  sing  with  mortal  voice  unchanged 
To  hoarse,  or  mute.  Milton. 

2.  Not  alterable. 

Dismiss  thy  fear. 
And  heav'n's  unc/ion^'d  decrees  attentive  hear; 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 

Dryden. 
Honour  vnchang''d,  a  principle  profest, 
Fixt  to  one  side,  but  mod'rate  to  the  rest.       Pope. 
Uncha'nging,  lin-tshin'jing.  adj.  Suffer- 
ing no  alteration. 

But  that  thy  face  is,  vizor-like  unclianging, 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds, 
I  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  thee  blush. 

Shakspeare. 
True  expression,  like  tb'  unchanging  sun, 
Clears  and  improves  whate'er  it  shines  upon: 
It  gilds  all  objects,  but  it  alters  none.  Pope. 

To  Uncha'rge,  \in-tshirje'.  v.  a.  To  re- 
tract an  accusation. 

Even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident.  Shakspeare. 

Uncha'ritable,  fln-tshSr'i-ta-bl.  adj. 
Contrary  to  charity;  contrary  to  the  uni- 
versal love  prescribed  by  cl)ristianity. 

All  the  rich  mines  of  learning  ransack'd  are 
To  furnish  ammunition  for  this  war; 
Uncharitable  zeal  our  reason  whets, 
And  double  edges  on  our  passion  sets.        Denham. 
This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  ^tncharita- 
ble  interpretations  of  those  actions  of  which  they  are 
not  competent  judges.  Mdison. 

Uncha'riiableness,  lan-tshar'e-ta-bl-nds. 
n.  s.  Want  of  charity. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num- 
ber'd  him  among  the  saints,  when  our  unretracted 
uncharitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable 
flames.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Grod  commands  us  to  love  our  enemies,  so  that  if 
we  hate  them  we  sin,  and  are  justly  kept  back  by 
our  own  uncharitableness.  Kcttlewell. 

Heaven  and  hell  are  the  proper  regions  of  mercy 
and  uncharitableness.  ^tterbury. 

UNCHA'RiTABLY,iin-tshar'e-ta-bl6.  adv.  In 
a  manner  contrary  to  charity. 

I  did  not  mean  the  cutting  off  all  that  nation  with 
the  sword;  which,  far  be  it  from  me  that  I  should 
ever  think  so  desperately,  or  wish  so  uncharitably. 

Spenser. 
Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me; 
Uncharitably  with  me  have  you  dealt. 
And  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcher'd. 

Shakspeare. 

Men,  imprudently  and  uruharitably  often,  employ 

their  zeal  for  persons.  Sprat, 


Unoha'ht,  An-tshi'rA.  adj.  Not  waiy;  not 

cautious;  not  frugal. 

I've  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone. 
And  laid  my  honour  too  unchary  out.     Shakspeart. 

Uncha'ste,  dn-tshiste'.  adj.  Lewd;  libi- 
dinous; not  continent;  not  chaste;  not 
pure. 

Oue,  that  in  divers  places  I  had  heard  before 
blazed,  as  the  most  impudently  unchaste  woman  of 
all  Asia.  Sidney. 

In  my  master's  garments. 
Which  he  enforc'd  from  me,  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purposes,  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Whosoever  is  unchaste,  cannot  reverence  himself; 
and  the  reverence  of  a  man's  self  is,  next  religion, 
the  cbiefest  bridle  of  all  vices.  Bacon 

Lust,  by  unchaste  looks. 
Lets  in  defilement  to  the  inward  parts.        Milton. 

If  she  thinks  to  be  separated  by  reason  of  her 
husband's  unchaste  life,  then  the  man  will  be  uncu- 
rably  ruined.  Taylor. 

Uncha'stity,  5n-tsh3s'ld-t6.  n.  *.  Lewd- 
ness; incontinence. 

That  generation  was  more  particularly  addicted 
to  intemperance,  sensuality,  and  unchastity. 

Woodward. 

When  the  sun  is  among  the  horned  signs,  he  may 

produce  such  a  spirit  uf  uncAasti^i/,  as  is  dangerous 

to  the  honour  of  your  worship's  families.  ./Irbuthnot. 

Unohe'cked,  in-tshdkt'.^"»  adj. 

1.  Unrestrained;  not  hindered. 

Apt  the  mind,  or  fancy,  is  to  rove 
UnchecWd,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end.       MUton. 

Thee  on  the  wing  thy  unchecked  vigour  bore. 
To  wanton  freely,  or  securely  soar. 

Smith  to  J.  Philips, 

2.  Not  contradicted. 

What  news  on  the  Ryalto? 

Why,  yet  it  lives  there  wiic/iecfc'd,  that  Antonio 

hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd.         Shakspeare. 

Unchee'rfulness,  tin-tshdrTiil-nds.  7;.  a. 
Melancholy;  gloominess  of  temper. 

Many,  by  a  natural  uncheerfulness  of  heart,  love 
to  indulge  this  uncomfortable  way  of  life.  Spectator. 

Unohe'wed,  Cin-tshude'.869  erf;.  Not  mas- 
ticated. 

He  fills  his  famish'd  maw,  his  mouth  runs  o'er 
With  unchew^d  morsels,  while  he  churns  the  gore. 

Dryden. 

To  Unchi'ld,  dn-tshlld'.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  children. 

He  hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury. 
Unchri'stian,  lin-kria'tshin.*^*  adj. 

1.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  Christianity. 

It 's  uncharitable,  unchristian^  and  inhuman,  to 
pass  a  peremptory  sentence  of  condemnation  upon 
a  try'd  friend,  where  there  is  any  room  left  for  a 
more  favourable  judgment.  L^Estrangt. 

These  unchrUtian  fishers  of  men  are  fatally 
caught  in  their  own  nets.  iiituth. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalness  of 
this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian 

J^orris. 

2.  Unconverted;  infidel. 

Whereupon  grew  a  question,  whether  a  christian 
soldier  might  herein  do  as  the  unchristian  did,  and 
wear  as  they  wore.  Hooker. 

Unchri'stianness,  dn-kris'tshdn-n^s.  n.«. 
Contrariety  to  Christianity. 

The  w?ic/irjstianness  of  those  denials  might  arise 
from  a  displeasure  to  see  me  prefer  my  own  divinet 
before  their  ministers.  Kir^  Charles. 

Uncircumci'sed,  dn-s6r'kdm-siz'd.    adj. 
Not  circumcised;  not  a  Jew. 
Th'  undrcumcis^d  smiPd  grimly  with  disdain. 

Coicby. 
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Uncircumci'sion,  in-s^r-kiim-slzh'An.  n. 
».  Omission  of  circuipcision. 

God,  that  gives  the  law  that  a  Jew  shall  be  cir- 
cumcised, thereby  constitutes  uncircuuicidon  an  ob- 
liquity; which,  had  he  not  given  that  law,  bad  never 
been  such.  Hammond. 

UNciRcuMscRi'BED,An-3^r-kAm-skrib'd'. 
adj.   L) nbounded;  unlimited. 

Though  I,  uncircumscrib'd  myself,  retire, 

And  put  not  forth  my  goodness.  Milton. 

\o  arbitrary  prince  is  the  master  of  a  non-resist- 

iag  people;  for  where  the  power  is  uncircutnacribed, 

the  obedience  ought  to  be  unlimited.  Mdison. 

The  sovereign  was  flattered  by  a  set  of  men  into 

a  persuasion  that  the  regal  authority  was  unlimited 

and  uncircumacribed.  Addison. 

Unci'rcumspeot,  dn-s^i/kAm-spSkl.  adj. 

Not  cautious;  not  vigilant. 

Their  xmcircumspect  simplicity  bad  been  used,  es- 
pecially in  matters  of  religion.  Hayward. 

Uncircumsta'ntial,    An-s5r-kdm-sian'- 
shai.  adj.  Unimportant.   A  bad  word. 

The  like  particulars,  although  they  seem  uncir- 
eumstantial,  are  oft  set  down  in  holy  scripture. 

Brown. 
Unci'vil,  6n-siv'il.  adj    [incivily  Fr.  inci- 
■vilisy  Latin]  Unpolite;  not  agreeable  to 
rules  of  elegance,  or  complaisance. 

Your  undutiful,  uncivil,  and  uncharitable  dealing, 
ia  this  your  book,  hath  detected  you.         Wliilgift. 

They  love  me  well,  yet  I  have  much  to  do. 
To  keep  me  from  uncivil  outrages.  Shaksp. 

My  friends  are  so  unreasonable,  that  they  would 
bave  me  be  wicivil  to  him.  Spectator. 

Unci'vilized,  i\n-siv'il-iz'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  reclaimed  from  barbarity. 

But  we,  brave  Britons,  foreign  laws  despis'd, 
And  kept  unconquer'd,  and  unciviliz''d: 
Fierce  for  the  litierties  of  wit,  and  bold, 
We  still  defy'd  the  Romans,  as  of  old.  Pope. 

2.  Coarse;  indecent. 

Several,  who  have  been  polished  in  France,  make 
ose  of  the  most  coarse,  ttnciri/iz'd  words  in  our  lan- 
guage. Mdison. 
Unoi'villy,  6n-siv'il-6.  adv.  Unpolitely; 
not  complaisantly. 

Somewhat  in  it  he  would  not  have  done,  or  de- 
sired undone,  when  he  broke  forth  as  desperately, 
as  before  be  had  done  uncivilly.  Brown. 

Uncla'rified,  iin-klar'6-fide.  adj.    Not 
purged;  not  purified. 

One  ounce  of  whey  unclarijied;  one  ounce  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  make  no  apparent  alteration.         Bacon. 
To  Unola'sp,   un-klasp'.   v.  a.   To  open 
what  is  shut  with  clasps. 

Thou  know'st  no  less,  but  all:  I  have  unclasped 
To  thee  the  book,  ev'n  of  my  s«cret  soul.     Shaksp. 
Prayer  can  unclasp  the  girdles  of  the  north,  say- 
ing to  a  mountain  of  ice,  Be  thou  removed  hence, 
and  cast  into  the  sea.  Taylor. 

Uncla'ssick,  On-kl4s'sik.  adj.    Not  clas- 
sick. 

Angel  of  dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 
Her  magick  charms  o'er  all  unclassick  ground. 

Pope. 

U'ncle,  ling'kl.*"^  *"*  It.  a.  [^oncle,  French.] 

The  brother  of  one's  father  or  mother. 

Hamlet  punishes  bis  uncle  rather  for  his  own 

death,  than  the  murther  of  his  father.         Shaksp. 

Uncle'an,  lin-kl^ne'.  adj. 

I.  Foul;  dirty;  filthy. 

Charon, 
A  sordid  god:  down  from  his  hoary  chia 
A  length  of  beard  descends,  uncomb'd,  unctem. 

Dryden 
Priests  are  patterns  for  the  rest; 
The  gold  of  heav'o,  who  bear  the  god  impress'd: 
But  when  the  precious  coin  is  kept  undean, 
Tbe  sov'reign's  image  is  no  longer  seen. 


If  they  be  foul,  on  whom  the  people  trust, 
Well  may  the  baser  brass  contract  a  rust.  Dryden. 
2    Not  purified  by  ritual  practices. 

3.  Foul  with  sin. 

Besides,  how  vile,  contemptible,  ridiculous, 
What  act  more  execrably  unclean,  profane?  Milton. 

What  agonies  must  he  endure,  what  difQculties 
overcome,  before  he  can  cleanse  himself  from  the 
pollutions  of  sin,  and  be  a  fit  inhabitant  of  that  holy 
place,  where  no  unclean  thing  shall  enter?  Rogers. 

4.  Lewd;  unchaste. 

Let  them  all  encircle  him  about, 
And,  fairy  like  too,  pinch  the  itncZeon  knight. 
And  ask  him,  why  that  hour  of  fairy-revel 
In  their  so  sacred  paths  he  dares  to  tread. 
In  shape  profane.  Shakspeare. 

Some  tree,  whose  broad,  smooth  leaves  together 
sew'd. 
And  girded  on  our  loins,  may  cover  round. 
Those  middle  parts;  that  this  new-comer,  shame, 
There  sit  not,  and  approach  us  as  unclean.  Milton- 
Adultery  of  the  heart,  consisting  of  inordinate 
and  unclean  affections.  Perkins. 

Uncle'anliness,     iin-kl^n'l^-n6s.     n.  s. 
Want  of  cleanliness. 

This  profane  liberty  and  uncUanlineiis,  the  ai-ch- 
bishop  resolved  to  reform.  Clarendon. 

Uncle'anly,  \ln-kl^n'l^.  adj. 

1.  Foul;  filthy;  nasty. 

Civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar; 
The  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Indecent;  unchaste. 

'Tis  pity  that  these  haimonious  writers  have  ever 
indulged  any  thing  uncleanly  or  impure  to  defile 
their  paper.  Watts. 

Uncle'anness,  tln-kldne'n^s.  n.  s. 

1.  Lewdness;  incontinence. 

In  St.  Giles's  I  understood  that  most  of  the  vilest 
and  most  miserable  houses  of  tmc/eanness  were. 

Graunt. 

2.  Want  of  cleanliness;  nastiness. 

Be  not  curious  nor  careless  in  your  habit;  be  not 
troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by  unhandsome- 
ness,  or  uncleanness.  Taylor. 

3.  Sin;  wickedness. 

I  will  save  you  from  all  your  uncleannesses. 

Ezekiel. 

4.  Want  of  ritual  purity. 
Uncle'ansed,      dn-kl^nz'd'.     adj.     Not 

cleansed. 

Pond  earth  is  a  good  compost,  if  the  pond  have 
been  long  uncleansed;  so  the  water  be  not  too  hun- 
gry- Bacon. 
To  Uncle'w,  i&n-klu'.  v.  a.  [from  c/ew."] 
To  undo. 

If !  should  pay  you  for  't  as  'tis  extolPd, 
It  would  unclew  me  quite.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uncle'nch,  dn-kl^nsh'.  v.  a.  To  open 
the  closed  hand. 

The  hero  so  his  enterprize  recalls ; 
His  fist  unclenches,  and  the  weapon  falls.      GarA. 
Unch'pped,  dn-klipt'."aarf/.  Whole;  not 
cut. 

As  soon  as  there  began  a  distiaction  between 
clipped  and  undipped  money,  bullion  arose.  Locke. 
To  Unclo'the,  fin-kloTHe'.  v.  a.  To  strip; 
to  make  naked. 

The  boughs  and  branches  are  never  unclonthed 
and  left  naked.  Ralei<^h. 

Poor  orphans'  minds  are  left  as  uncloath'd  and 
naked  altogether,  as  their  bodies.  Jitterhury. 

Cover  the  couch  over  with  thick  woollen  clothes, 
the  warmth  whereof  will  make  it  come  presently, 
which  once  perceived,  forthwith  uncloath  it. 

Mortirner. 
To  a  distinct  knowledge  of  things,  we  must  un- 
clofith  them  of  all  these  mixtures,  that  we  may  con- 
template them  naked,  and  in  their  own  nature. 

WttUs. 
To  UugLo'^,  i^-klog'.  v.  a. 


1.  To  disencumber;  to  exonerate. 

Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a-day,  it  would  unctog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to  't.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  set  at  liberty. 

Then  air,  because  unclog''d  in  empty  space. 
Flies  after  fire,  and  claims  the  second  place.  Dryd. 
To  Unclo'ister,  ilij-kiois'itir.  v.  a.  To 
set  at  large. 

Why  did  not  I,  uncloister''d  from  the  womb, 
Take  my  next  lodging  in  a  tomb?  J^orris, 

To  Unclo'se,  An-kl6ze'.  v.  a.  To  open. 
Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  well-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes.  Pope. 
Unclo'sed,  in-kl6z'd'.  adj.  Not  separat- 
ed by  enclosures. 

The  king's  army  would,  through  those  unclosed 
parts,  have  done  them  little  harm.  Clarendon 

UNCLo'uDED,iin-kl6u'd^d.  adj.  Free  from 
clouds;  clear  from  obscurity;  not  dark- 
ened. 

The  father  unfolding  bright 
Tow'rd  the  right  hand  his  glory,  on  the  son 
Blaz'd  forth  uncUmded  deity.  MiUon. 

True  virtues,  with  unclouded  light, 
All  great,  all  royal,  shine  divinely  bright.  Roscom. 

Blest  with  temper,  whose  unclouded  ray 
Can  make  to-morrow  cheerful  as  to-day.        Pope. 
Unclo'udedness,  iln-klou'd^d-n^s.  n.  s. 
Openness;  freedom  from  gloom. 

The  love  I  would  persuade,  makes  nothing  more 
conducive  to  it,  than  the  greatest  uncloudedness  of 
the  eye,  and  the  perfectest  illustration  of  the  object; 
which  is  such,  that  the  clearest  reason  is  the  most 
advantageous  light  it  can  desire  to  be  seen  by 

Boyle. 
Unclo'udy,  An-kloii'di.  adj.  Free  from  a 
cloud. 

Now  night  in  silent  state  begins  to  rise, 
And  twinkling  orbs  bestrow  th'  uncloudy  skies; 
Her  borrow'd  lustre  growing  Cynthia  lends.  Gay. 
To  Unclu'tch,  tin-kl6tsh'.  v.  a.  To  open. 
If  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  could  not  melt  his  bow- 
els, unehUch  his  griping  hand,  or  disseize  him  of 
his  prey;  yet  sure  it  must  discourage  him  from 
grasping  of  heaven  too.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Unco'if,  iin-kwoiP.  v.  a.  To  pull  the 
cap  off. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding,  and  just 

ready  to  uncoif  one  another.      Jirbvthnot  to  Pope. 

To  Unco'il,  6n-k6ir.  v.  a.  [from  coil.'^ 

To  open  from  being  coiled  or  wrapped 

one  part  upon  another. 

The  spiral  air-vessels  are  like  threads  of  cobweb, 

a  little  micoiled.  DerlMin. 

Unco'ined,  tjn-k6in'd'.369  adj.  Not  coined. 

While  thou  liv'st,  Kate,  take  a  fellow  of  plain 

uncoined  constancy.  Shakspeare. 

An  ounce  of  coined  standard  silver,  must  be  of 

equal  value  to  an  ounce  q{ uncoined  standard  silver. 

Locke. 
Uncolle'cted,  An-kol-l^k'ted.  adj.    Not 
collected;  not  recollected. 

Asham'd.  confus'd,  I  started  from  my  bed. 
And  to  my  soul  yet  uncollected  said, 
Into  thyself,  fond  Solomon!  return: 
Reflect  again,  and  thou  again  shalt  mourn.     Prior, 
Unco'loured,    Un-kill'iilr'd.    adj.       Not 
stained  with  any  colour,  or  die. 

Out  of  things  uncoloured  and  transparent,  we  can 
represent  unto  you  all  several  colours.  Bacon. 

Whether  to  deck  with  clouds  th'  unco/owr'd  sky. 
Or  wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  show'rs;  ' 

Rising,  or  falling,  still  advance  his  praise.  Milton. 
Unco'mbed,  iln-kom'd'.  adj.     Not  parted 
or  adjusted  by  the  conjb. 

They  might  perceive  his  head 
To  be  unarm'd,  and  curled,  uncombed  bairs 
UpstarUng  stiff.  Spenscr 
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Tbeir  locks  are  beds  or  uncombed  snakes,  that 
n'iniJ 
Aboiil  tbeir  shady  brows  in  wanton  rings.   Crashmo. 
Tby  loclis  uncomb'd  like  a  rough  wood  appear 

thryden 
Unco'meatable,  in-kim-ai'S-bl.  adj.  In- 
accessible;  unattainable.     A  low,  cor- 
rupt word. 
Unco'meliness,     un-kilm'16-nSs.    n.     s. 
VVacit  of  i^racc;  want  of  b'-<iuty. 

The  ruined  churr;hes  are  so  unbaodsomely  patch- 
ed, and  thatched,  tnat  uien  do  even  shun  the  places, 
for  the  wicomtUness  thereof  Spenser. 

He  pr  iis'd  women's  modesty,  and  gave  orderly, 
well- Jthaved  rtproof  to  all  micomeliniss  c^haksp. 
Those  arches  which  the  Tuscan  writers  call  di 
terzo,  and  di  quarto  acuta,  uecause  they  always  con- 
cur in  an  aciUe  angle,  both  for  the  natural  imbeci- 
lity of  the  angle  itself,  and  likewise  for  tbeir  very 
wicomeliness,  ought  to  be  exiled  from  judicious  eyes 

Wotlon. 
Forgetting  that  duty  of  modest  concealment  which 
Ihey  owed  to  the  father  of  tbeir  countrj,  in  case 
they  had  discovered  any  real  uneonieliness. 

King  Charles. 
The  beauty  or  uncomeliness   in   gi'u<l   and  ill- 
breeding,  will  make  deeper  impressions  on  them, 
in  the  examples  of  others,  than  from  any  rules 

Locke- 
Unco'mely,  lin-kijm'l^.  adj.  Not  comely; 
wanting  grace 

Though  he  thought  Inquisitiveness  an  uncomely 
guest,  he  could  not  but  ask  who  she  was.  Sidney. 
Neither  is  the  same  accounted  an  uncomely  man- 
ner of  riding;  for  great  warriors  say,  they  never 
saw  a  more  comely  man  than  the  Irishman,  nor 
that  Cometh  on  more  bravely  in  his  charge.  Spens 
Many,  who  troubled  them  most  in  tbeir  counsels, 
durst  not  go  thither,  for  fear  of  uncomely  affronts. 

Clarendon 

Uncomely  courage,  unbeseeming  skill     Thomson. 

Unco'mfortable,  tln-k6nti'fiir-la-bl.  adj. 

1.  Affording  no  cornfort;  gloomy;  dismal; 
miserable 

He  much  complaine th  of  his  own  uncomfortable 
exile,  wherein  he  sustained  many  most  grievous  in- 
dignities, and  endured  the  want  of  sundiy,  both 
pleasures  and  honours,  before  enjoyed.         Hooker. 

Christmas  is  in  the  most  dead,  uncomfortable 
time  of  the  year,  when  the  poor  people  would  suffer 
Tcry  much,  if  they  had  not  good  cheer  to  support 
tfaem.  Addison. 

Ours  is  a  melancholy  and  uncomfortable  portion 
here  below!  A  place,  where  not  a  day  passes,  but 
we  eat  our  bread  with  soitow  and  cares:  the  present 
troubles  us,  the  future  amazes;  and  even  the  past 
fills  us  with  grief  and  anguish  Wake. 

The  sun  ne'er  views  th'  uivcomfortahle  seats. 
When  radiant  he  advances  or  retreats.  Pope. 

2.  Receiving  no  comfort;  melancholy. 
Unco'mfortableness,  fin-kiini'fOr-ii-bl- 

n^s.  n.  s    Want  of  cheerfulness. 

The  want  of  jast  dispositions  to  the  holy  sacra- 
ment,  may  occasion  this  uncomfortableness.  Taylor. 

Unco'mfoktably,         \in-kilin'tur-tl-bl6. 
adv.    Without  cheerfulness. 

Uncomma'nded,    un-kim-m&n'd^d.    adj. 
Not  commanded. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  judgment  is  to  be  passed 
upon  all  those  affected,  uncommanded,  absurd  aus> 
terities  of  the  Romish  profession  South 

Uncommon,  lin-kominun.  adj.    Not  fre- 
quent; rare;  not  often  found  or  known. 

Some  of  them  are  uncommon,  but  such  as  the 
reader  must  assent  to,  when  be  sees  them  explained. 

jlddison 

Unco'mmonly,  tin-kom'miin-le.  adv.   Not 
frequently;  to  an  uncommon  degree. 

Unco  MMoNXEss,   fiii-k6m'mun-n6s.  n.  a. 
Infrequency;  rareness;  rarity. 


Our  admiration  of  the  antiquities  about  Naples  i 
and  Rome,  does  not  so  much  arise  out  of  their  great-  ' 
ness  as  uncommonness.  JiiUluon. 

Unco.mmu'nicated,     An-k&m-mu'n^-ki- 
l^d.  adj    Not  communicated. 

There  is  no  such  mutual  infusion  asreally  causeth 
the  same  natural  operations  or  properties  to  be 
made  common  unto  both  substances;  but  whatsoever 
is  natural  to  deity,  the  same  remainetb  iri  Christ 
uncommunicated  unto  bis  manhood;  and  whatsoever 
natural  to  manhood,  his  deity  thereof  is  incapable. 

tiooke*. 
Uncompa'ct,  in-kom-pakt'.  adj.  Not  com- 
pact; not  closely  adhering. 

These  rivers  were  not  streams  of  running  matter; 
for  how  could  a  liquid,  that  lay  hardening  by  de- 
grees, settle  in  such  a  furrowed,  iincompuct  surface? 

.Addiion 
Unco'mpanied,  An-kim'pS-nid.  aci[/.  Hav- 
ing no  companion. 
Thence  she  fled,  uncompanied,  unsought. 

Fairfax. 

Uncompa'ssionate,  An-kom-pish'iiii-^te. 
adj.   Having  no  pity. 

Neither  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shediling  tears 
Could  penetrate  her  uncumpaaioiMlc  sue    Shaksp. 
Hero  and  Leander  were  drowned  in  the  imcom- 
passionate  surges.  Sandys. 

If  thou  in  strength  all  mortals  doth  exceed; 
In  uncompassionale  anger  do  not  so.  Milton. 

Uncompe'lled,  fin-kom-pel'd'.  adj.  Free 
from  con  I  pulsion. 

The  amorous  needle,  once  joined  to  the  loadstone, 
would  never,  uncompelled,  forsake  the  iucbantmg 
mineral.  Boyle. 

Keep  my  voyage  from  the  royal  ear. 
Nor,  uncompell'd,  the  dangerous  truth  betray, 
Till  twice  six  times  descends  the  lamp  of  day. 

Pope 
Uncomplaisa'nt,  6n-k6m-pl6-zant'.  adj. 
Not  civil;  not  obliging. 

A  natural  roughness  makes  a  man  uncomplaisant 
to  others,  so  that  he  has  no  deference  for  their  in- 
clinations. Locke. 
Uncomple'te,    fin-k6m-pl6te'.    adj.    Not 
perfect;  not  finished. 

Various  incidents  do  not  make  different  fables, 
but  are  only  the  uncomplete  and  unfinished  parts  of 
the  same  fable.  Pope. 

Uncompo'unded,  tin-kom-poimd'^d.  adj. 

1.  Simple;  not  mixed. 

Hardness  may  be  reckoned  the  property  of  all  un- 
compounded  matter.  Mu'ton. 

Your  uncompounded  atoms,  you 
Figures  in  numbers  infinite  allow; 
F'om  which,  by  various  combination,  springs 
This  unconfin'd  diversity  of  things.  Blackmore. 

2.  Simple;  not  intricate. 

The  substance  of  the  faith  was  comprised  in  that 
y.ncom})o^inded  style,  but  was  afterwards  prudently 
enlarged,  for  the  repelling  heretical  invaders. 

Hammond. 
UN0OMPREHE'NSivE,Cin-k6m-pr^-h^n'siv. 
adj. 

1.  Unable  to  comprehend. 

2.  In  Shaksfieare  it  seems  to  signify  m- 
ccmfirehensible. 

The  providence  that's  in  a  watchful  state 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deep.    Shaks. 
UNcoMPRE'ssfcD,ia;i-k.6m-pr^st'.o(/;.  Free 
fro;n  compression. 

We  might  be  furnished  with  a  reply,  by  setting 
down  the  differing  weight  of  our  receiver,  when 
emptied,  and  when  full  of  uncompressed  air.  Boyle. 
UxcoNCE'iVABLE,iin-k6n--6  xk-Ui.adj.  Not 
to  be  understood;  not  to  be  comprehend- 
ed by  tlie  mind, 
la  the  coDuunnicatioa  of  motion  by  impulse,  we 


can  have  no  other  conception,  but  of  the  passing  c^f 
motion  out  of  one  bodv  mto  another;  which  is  at 
obscure  and  uncim/-eira6ie,  as  how  our  minds  move 
or  stop  our  bodies  by  thought.  LocJcc. 

Those  atoms  wondrous  small  mast  be, 
Small  to  an  unconceivable  degree; 

Since  though  these  radiant  spoils  dispers'd  in  air, 
Do  ne'er  return,  and  ne'er  the  sun  repair. 

Blackmort, 
Unconce'ivableness,      in-kin- se'va-bl- 
h^s.  n.  8.   Inconiprehensibiii.y. 

I'he  unconceicob/mess  of  something  they  find  iu 
one,  :hrows  men  violently  into  the  contrary  lijpo- 
thesis,  though  altogether  as  unintelligible.     Luckt. 

Uncunce'ived,    in-k6n-s6v'd'.    adj.  Not 
l.iougiil,  not  imagmecl. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceir'd,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  loosen 'd  yet  from  things. 

CreccA. 
Unconoe'rn,    tln-k6n-sdrn'.  n.  a.    Negli- 
gence; want  of  interest;  freedom  from 
anxiety;  freedom  from  perturbation. 

Such  things  had  been  charged  upon  us  by  the 
malice  of  eneniies.  the  want  of  judgment  in  frifnds, 
and  the  unconcern  of  indifferent  persons.        Swift, 

Unconoe'rneu,  in-k6n  b^rn'ci'.  adj. 

1.  H   vjng  no  interest. 

An  idle  person  is  like  one  that  is  dead,  uncon- 
cerned in  the  changes  and  necessities  of  the  world. 

Taylor. 

The  earth's  motion  is  to  be  admitted,  noiwith' 
standing  the  seeming  contrary  evidence  of  uncon- 
cerned stnses  Glanville. 

It  seems  a  principle  in  human  nature  to  incline, 
one  way  or  more  than  another,  even  in  matters  where 
we  are  wholly  unconcerned.  Swift. 

2.  Not  anxious;  not  disturbed;  not  affected. 
Before  the  thing  it  has  ivith  in  Milton, 

/or  in  Dryden,  and  at  in  Rogers* 

See  the  morn, 
All  unconcerned  with  our  unrest,  begins 
Her  rosy  progress  smiling.  Milton. 

You  call'd  me  into  all  your  joys,  and  gave  me 
An  equal  share;  and  in  this  depth  af  misery 
Can  I  be  unconcerned?  Denham. 

The  virgin  from  the  ground 
Upstarted  fresh,  already  clos'd  the  wound: 
And  unconcern'' dfjr  all  she  felt  before, 
Precipitates  her  flight  along  the  shore.         Dryden. 

Happy  mortals,  unconcern'' d  for  more, 
Confin'd  their  wishes  to  their  native  shore.  Dryden. 

We  shall  be  easy  and  unconcerned  at  all  the  ac- 
cidents of  the  way,  and  regard  only  the  event  uf  the 
journey.  Rogns. 

UNooNCE'RNEDLY,fin-k6n-s^r'ndd-16.arfi'. 
Without  interest  or  affection;  without 
anxiety;  without  perturbation. 

Not  the  most  cruel  of  our  conquering  foes 
So  unconcernedly  can  relate  our  woes. 
As  not  to  lend  a  tear.  Denham. 

Death  was  denounc'd,  that  frightful  sound, 
Which  ev'n  the  best  can  hardly  bear: 
He  took  the  summons  void  of  fear, 

And  unconcei'n^dly  cast  his  eyes  around. 
As  if  to  find  and  dare  the  griesly  challenger. 

Drydtn. 

Is  heaven,  with  its  pleasures  for  evermore,  to  be 
parted  with  so  unconcernedly?  Is  an  exceeding 
and  eternal  weight  of  glory  too  light  in  the  balance 
against  the  hopeless  death  of  the  atheist,  and  utter 
extinction.'  Bntley. 

Unconce'rnedness,  An-kon-sdrn'fi''  is. 
n.  *.  Freedom  from  anxiety  or  per  lurba- 
tion. 

No  man,  having  done  a  kindness  to  another,  would 
think  himself  justly  dealt  with  in  a  total  neglect  aud 
uncuncernediiess  of  the  person  who  had  received  ;hat 
kindness.  South. 

UNcoNCE'RNiNG,C»n-k6n-s6r'n!ng.caf/.Not 
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interesting;  not  affecting;  not  belong- 
intj;  to  one. 

Things  impossible  in  their  nature,  or  unconcern- 
ing  to  us,  cannot  beget  it.  Decay  ofPhty. 

The  science  of  medals,  which  is  charged  with  so 
many  unconctrning  parts  of  knowledge,  and  built 
on  such  mean  materials,  appears  ridiculous  to  those 
that  have  nol  examined  it.  Addison. 

Unconce'rnment,  6n-k6n-sdrn'm^nt.  n.a. 
The  state  of  having  no  share. 

Being  privileged  by  an  happy  unconcernment  in 
those  legal  murders,  you  may  taike  a  sweeter  relish 
of  your  own  innocence.  South. 

Unconolu'dent,  An-k6n-klu'ddnt.  >       .. 
Unconclu'ding,  6n-k6n-kUVding.  ^       ■'" 
Not  decisive;  inferring  no  plain  or  cer- 
tain conclusion  or  consequence. 

Our  arguments  are  inevident  and  unconcludent. 

Hale. 

He  makes  his  understanding  only  the  warehouse 
of  other  men's  false  and  unconcluding  reasonings, 
rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  for  his  own  use. 

Locke. 
Unconclu'dingnesSj       lin-kon-klu'ding- 
n^s.  n.  s.  Quality  of  being  unconclud- 
ing. 

Either  may  be  much  more  probably  maintained 
than  hitherto,  as  against  the  unaccurateness  and  the 
unconclxidingness  of  the  analytical  experiments  vul- 
garly relied  on.  Boyle. 
Unconco'cted,  lin-kon-kokt'^d.  adj.  Not 
digested;  not  matured. 

We  swallo*^  cherry-stones,  but  void  them  uncon- 
cocted.  Brown. 

In  theology,  I  put  as  great  a  difference  between 
our  new  lights  and  antient  truths,  as  between  the 
sun  and  an  unconcocted,  evanid  meteor.    Glanville. 

Did  she  extend  the  gloomy  clouds  on  high, 
Where  all  th'  amazing  fureworks  of  the  sky, 
In  xmconcocted  seeds  fermenting  lie.        Blackmore. 
Unconde'mned,  lin-kon-dem'd'.  adj.  Not 
condemned. 

It  was   a  familiar   and   uncondemned  practice 
amongst  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  expose,  with- 
out pity,  their  innocent  infants,  Locke. 
Uncondi'tional,   un-k.6n-d!sh'dii-aj.  adj. 
Absolute;  not  limited  by  any  terms, 

0  pass  not,  Lord!  an  absolute  decree, 
Or  bind  thy  sentence  unconditional; 

But  in  thy  sentence  our  remorse  foresee, 
And,  in  that  foresight,  this  thy  doom  recal.  Dryden. 

Our  Saviour  left  a  power  in  his  church  to  absolve 
men  from  their  sins;  but  this  was  not  an  absolute 
and  unconditional  power  vested  in  any,  but  founded 
upon  repentance,  and  on  the  penitent's  belief  in  him 
alone.  -^yliffe 

Unconfi'nable,  An  kon-f  i'na-bl.  adj.  Un- 
bounded. 

You  rogue!  you  stand  upon  your  honour!  why, 
thou  unconfinable  baseness,  it  is  as  much  as  I  can 
do  to  keep  mine  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Unconfi'ned,  iln-kon-fin'd'.  adj. 

1.  Free  from  restraint. 

1  wonder  at  it. 
That  shews  thou  art  u»icon/in'd.  Shakspeare. 

Chaucer  has  refined  on  Boccace,  and  has  mended 
the  stories  he  has  borrowed;  though  prose  allows 
more  liberty  of  thought,  and  the  expression  is  more 
easy  when  unconfined  by  numbers.  Our  country- 
man carries  weight,  and  yet  wins  the  race  at  disad- 
vantage. Dryden. 

Poets,  a  race  long  unconjin^d  and  free, 
Still  fond  and  proud  of  savage  liberty, 
Rcceiv'd  his  laws.  Pope. 

2.  Having  no  limits;  unbounded. 

If  that  which  men  esteem  their  happiness,  were 
like  the  light,  the  same  sufficient  and  unconjined 
good,  whether  ten  thousand  enjoy  the  benefit  of  it, 
or  but  one,  we  should  see  men's  goodwill  and  kind 
endeavours  would  be  as  universal.  Spectator. 
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Blest  with  a  taste  exact,  yet  wnconfin'd; 
A  knowledge  both  of  books  and  human  kind.  Pope. 
Unconfi'rmed,  lin-kon-f^rmd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  fortified  by  resolution;  not  strength- 
ened; raw;  weak. 

The  unexpected  speech 
The  king  had  made  upon  the  new-rais'd  force. 
In  th'  unconjirmed  troops  much  fear  did  breed. 

Daniel. 

2.  Not  strengthened  by  additional  testi- 
mony. 

He  would  have  resign'd 
To  him  his  beav'nly  office,  nor  was  long 
His  witness  uncnnfirm^d.  Milton. 

3.  Not  settled  in  the  church  by  the  rite  of 
confirmation. 

Unconfo'rm,  in-kon-form'.  adj.  Unlike; 
dissimilar;  not  analogous. 
Not  unconform  to  other  shining  globes.    Milton. 
Unconfo'rmable,  iln-koii-tor'ma-bl.  adj. 
Inconsistent;  not  conforming. 

Unto  those  general  rules,  they  know  we  do  not 
defend,  that  we  may  hold  any  thingunconformahle. 

Hooker. 
Moral  good,  is  an  action  conformable  to  the  rule 
of  our  duty.    Moral  evil,  is  an  action  unconform- 
able to  it,  or  a  neglect  to  fulfil  it.  tVatts. 
Unconfo'rmity,   lin-kon-for'm^-t^.  n.  s. 
Incongruity;  inconsistency. 

The  moral  goodness  or  evil  of  men's  actions, 
which  consist  in  their  conformity  or  itnconformity 
to  ri^ht  reason,  must  be  eternal,  necessary,  and  un- 
changeable. South. 
Unconfu'sed,  in-kon-fuzd'. arfy.  Distinct; 
free  from  confusion. 

It  is  more  distinct  and  unconfused  than  the  sensi- 
tive memory.  Hale 
If  in  having  our  ideas  in  the  memory  ready  at 
hand,  consists  quickness  of  parts;  in  this  of  having 
them  unconfused,  and  being  able  nicely  to  distin- 
guish one  thing  from  another,  consists  the  exact- 
ness of  judgment.  Locke. 
Unconfu'sedly,  lin-kon-fuzd'l^.  adv. 
Without  confusion. 

Every  one  finds  that  he  knows  when  any  idea  is 
in  his  understanding,  and  that,  when  more  than 
one  are  there,  he  knows  them,  distinctly  and  wn- 
confusedly,  from  one  another.  Locke. 

Unconfu'table,  dn-kon-fu'ta-bl.  adj.  ir- 
refragable; not  to  be  convicted  of  er- 
rour. 
One  political  argument  they  boasted  of  as  uncon- 
futable, that  from  the  marriages  of  ecclesiasticks 
would  ensue  poverty  in  many  of  the  children,  and 
thence  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  the  church.  Sprat. 
Unconge'aled,  un-kon-je^l'd'.  adj.  Not 
concreted  by  cold. 

By  exposing  wine,  after  four  months  digestion  in 
horse-dung,  unto  the  extremity  of  cold,  the  aqueous 
parts  will  freeze,  but  the  spirit  retire,  and  be  found 
uncongealed  in  the  center.  Brown. 

Unco'njugal,  dn-kon'ju-gal.  adj.  Not 
consistent  with  matrimonial  faith;  not 
befitting  a  wife  or  husband. 

My  name 
To  all  posterity  may  stand  defam'd: 
With  malediction  mention'd,  and  the  blot 
Of  falshood  most  unconjugal  traduc'd.  Milton. 

Unconne'cted,  un-kon-n^k't^d.  adj.  Not 
coherent;  not  joined  by  proper  transi- 
tions or  dependence  of  parts;  lax;  loose; 

Those  who  contemplate  only  the  fragments  bro- 
ken off  from  any  science,  dispersed  in  short  ttncon- 
necied  discourses,  can  never  survey  an  entire  body 
of  truth.  Watts. 

Unconni'ving,  t^n-kon-ni'ving.  adj.   Not 
forbearing  penal  notice. 
6i 


To  that  hideous  place  not  so  confin'd, 
By  rigour  unconniving;  but  that  oft, 
Leaving  my  dolorous  prison,  I  enjoy 
Large  libeity,  to  round  this  globe  of  earth.  Milloti. 
Unco'nquerable,   An-konk'ilr-a-bl.    adj. 
Not  to  be  subdued;  insuperable;  not  to 
be  overcome;  invincible. 

Louis  was  darting  bis  thunder  on  the  Alps,  and 
causing  his  enemies  to  feel  the  force  of  his  uncon- 
querable arms.  Dryden. 

Spadillo  first,  unconquerable  lord! 
Led  off  two  captive  trumps,  and  swept  the  board. 

Pope. 
UNco'NquERABLY,fin-k6nk'ilr-a-bl^.  adv. 
Invincibly;  insuperably. 

The  herds  of  Iphyclus,  detain'd  in  wrong; 
Wild,  furious  herds,  unconquerably  strong.     Pope. 
UNCo'NquERED,  tln-konk'ilr'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  subdued;  not  overcome. 

To  die  so  tamely, 
O'ercome  by  passion  and  misfortune, 
And  still  unconquer''d  by  my  foes,  sounds  ill. 

Denhtun. 
Vnconquer^d  yet,  in  that  forlorn  estate, 
His  manly  courage  overcame  his  fate.        Dryden. 

2.  Insuperable;  invincible. 

These  brothers  had  a-while  served  the  king  of 
Pontus;  and  in  all  his  affairs,  especially  of  war, 
whereunto  they  were  only  apt,  they  had  shewed  as 
unconquered  courage,  so  a  rude  faithfulness. 

Sidney. 

What  was  that  snaky-headed  gorgon  shield. 
That  wise  Minerva  wore,  unconquered  virgin! 
Wherewith  she  freez'd  her  foes  to  congeal'd  stone 
But  rigid  looks,  and  chaste  austerity. 
And  noble  gi-ace,  that  dash'd  brute  violence 
With  sudden  adoration  and  blank  awe?        Milton. 
Unco'nscionable,  un-kon'shun-a-bl.  adf. 

1.  Exceeding  the  limits  of  any  just  claim 
or  expectation. 

A  man  may  oppose  an  unconscionable  request  for 
an  unjustifiable  reason.  L^Estrange. 

2.  Forming  unreasonable  expectations. 

You  cannot  be  so  unconscionable  as  to  charge  me 
for  not  subscribing  of  ray  name,  for  that  would 
reflect  too  grossly  upon  j'our  own  party,  who  never 
dare  it.  Dryden. 

3.  Enormous;  vast.   A  low  word. 

His  giantship  is  gone  somewhat  crest-fall'n. 
Stalking  with  less  unconscionable  strides. 
And  lower  looks,  but  in  a  sultry  chase.         Milton. 

4.  Not  guided  or  influenced  by  conscience. 

How  infamous  is  the  false,  fraudulent,  and  un- 
conscionable? hardly  ever  did  any  man  of  no  con- 
science continue  a  man  of  any  credit  long.  South. 
UNno'NsciONABLENEss,  in-kon'shin-a-bl- 
n^s.  n.  s.  Unreasonableness  of  hope  or 
claim. 
Unco'nscionably,  lin-kon'shUn-a-ble. 
adv   Unreasonably. 

Indeed  'tis  pity  you  should  miss 
Th'  arrears  of  all  your  services; 
And,  for  th'  eternal  obligation 
Y'  have  laid  upon  th'  ungrateful  nation, 
Be  used  so  unconscionably  hard. 
As  not  to  find  a  just  reward.  Hudibras. 

This  is  a  common  vice;  though  all  things  here 
Are  sold,  and  sold  unconscionably  dear.       Dryden. 
Unoo'nscious,  in-kon'shtis.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  mental  perception. 

Unconscious  causes  only  still  impart 
Their  utmost  skill,  their  utmost  power  exert: 
Those  which  can  freely  chuse,  discern,  and  know. 
Can  more  or  less  of  art  and  care  oestow.   Blackm. 

2.  Unacquainted;  unknowing. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 

Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.       Pope. 

Unco'nsecrated,  in-kon's^-kri-t^d.  adj. 

Not  sacred;  not  dedicated;  not  devoted. 

The  sin  of  Israel  had  even  unconstcrated  suid  pco^ 
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faned  that  sacred  edifice,  and  robbed  it  of  its  only 
defence.  South. 

Unconse'nted,  iu)-k6n-s^nl'^d.  adj.  Not 
jrieJded. 

We  should  extend  it  even  to  the  weaknesses  of 
our  natures,  to  our  proncness  to  evil:  for  however 
these,  unconsented  to,  will  not  be  imputed  to  us, 
yet  are  they  matter  of  sorrow.  Wake. 

Unconsi'derki),  t'ln-kon-sid'ijr'd.ijrf^^Kot. 
considered;  not  attended  to. 

Love  yourself;  and  in  that  love, 
Not  unconsidered  leave  your  honour.      Shakspeare. 
It  will  not  be  unconsidered,  that  we  find  no  open 
track  in  this  labyrinth.  Brown. 

UNCo'NbONANT,  lin-kon'so-n^iit.  adj.  Incon- 
gruous; unfit;  inconsistent. 

It  seemcth  a  thing  unconsonant,  that  the  world 
should  honour  any  other  as  the  Saviour,  but  bim 
whom  it  honoureth  as  the  creator  of  the  world. 

Hooker. 
Unco'nstant,  i&n-kon'stant.  adj.  \_incon- 
stantf  Fr.  inconstans,   Lat.]  Fickle;  not 
steady;  changeable;  mutable. 

More  uiiconstant  than  the  wind ;  who  woos 
Ev'n  now  the  frozen  bosom  of  the  north ; 
And,  being  angcr'd,  puffs  away  from  thence, 
Turning  bis  face  to  the  dew-dropping  south. 

Shaksjitare. 
Th'  unconstant  skies 
Do  change  their  course  as  several  winds  arise. 

./tfai/'s  Virgil. 
Unconstra'ined,    fin-kon-stran'd'.     adj. 
Free  from  compulsion. 

Will  you,  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul, 
Give  me  your  daughter.'  Shakspeare. 

These  be  the  miseries  which  our  first  parents 
brought  upon  all  mankind,  unto  whom  God,  in  his 
creation,  gave  a  free  and  unconstrained  will. 

Raleigh. 

His  highness  is  return'd. 

And  unconstrained!  But  with  what  change 
Of  countenance  did  he  receive  the  message.' 

Denham. 
Made  for  bis  use,  yet  he  has  form'd  us  so, 
We  unconstrained,  what  he  commands  us,  do. 

Dryden. 
Unconstra'inedly,       iin-k6n-strin'd'l6. 
adv.  Without  force  suffered. 

Such  a  patron  has  frankly,  generously,  and  un- 
constrainrdly  relieved  me.  South. 

Uncunstka'int,  lin-kon-strdnt.  n.  s.  Free- 
dom from  constraint;  ease. 

Mr.  Dryden  writ  more  like  a  scholar;  and  though 
the  greatest  master  of  poetr}',  he  wanted  that  easi- 
ness, that  air  of  freedom  and  xmconstraivt,  which  is 
more  sensibly  to  be  perdeived  than  described. 

Felton. 
Uncoxsu'lting,     tin-kon-si'ilt'lng.      adj. 
[incojisultus,  I..at.J  Heady;  rash;  impro- 
vident; imprudent. 

It  was  the  fair  Zelmane,  Plexirtus's  daughter, 
whom  uru:onsulting  affection,  unfortunately  born  to 
mewards,  had  made  borrow  so  much  o{,  her  natural 
mvdesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  rayments. 

Sidney. 
Unconsu'med,  iln-kon-sum'd'.   adj.  Not 
wasted;  not  destroyed  by  any  wasting 
power. 

Hope  never  comes, 
That  comes  to  all ;  but  torture  without  end 
Still  urges,  and  a  fiery  deluge  fed 
With  ever-burning  sulphur  unconsumed.      Milton. 
Fixedness,  or  a  power  to  remain  in  the  fire  un- 
consumed,  is  an  idea  that  always  accompanies  our 
complex  ideas,  signified  by  the  word  gold.     Locke. 
Unconsu'mmate,  ^n-k6n-s6m'mdte.  adj. 
Not  consummated. 

Acron  came  to  the  fight. 
Who  left  his  spouse  betroth'd,  and  unconsummate 
ni^ht.  Dryden. 


Unoonte'mned,  iln-kon-t^md'.  adj.  Not 
despised. 

Which  of  the  peers 
Have  iincontemn''d  gone  by  bim,  or  at  least 
Stood  not  neglected.'  Shakspeare. 

Unoonte'nted,  un-k6n-t^nt'6d.  adj.  Not 
contented;  not  satisfied. 

Permit  me,  chief. 
To  lead  this  uncontented  gift  away.  Dryden. 

Unconte'ntingness,        i\n-k6n-t^nt'ing- 
nfis.  n.  s.  Want  of  power  to  satisfy. 

The  decreed  uncontentingness  of  a.\\  other  goods, 
is  richly  repaired  by  its  being  but  an  aptness  to  prove 
a  rise  to  our  love's  settling  in  God.  Boyle. 

Unconte'stable,    \an-k6n-t^s'ta-bl.    adj. 
Indisputable;  not  controvertible. 

Where  is  the  man  that  has  ^mcontestible  evidence 
of  the  truth  of  all  that  he  holds,  or  of  the  falshood 
of  all  he  condemns.'  Locke. 

Unconte'sted,  An-kon-t^st'dd.  adj.  Not 
disputetl;  evident. 

'Tis  by  experience  uncontested  found, 
Bodies  orbicular,  when  whirling  round. 
Still  shake  off  all  things  on  their  surface  plac'd. 

Blackmore. 
Uncontri'te,  iun-k6n-trite'.  adj.  Not  re- 
ligiously penitent. 

The  priest,  by  absolving  an  uncontrite  sinner, 
cannot  make  him  contrite.  Hammond. 

Uncontro'llable,  iin-kon-trol'a-bl.  adj. 

1,  Resistless;  powerful  beyond  opposition. 

Gaza  mourns. 
And  all  that  band  them  to  resist 
His  uncontroulabk  intent.  Milton. 

2.  Indisputable;  irrefragable. 

The  pension  was  granted,  by  reason  of  the  king 
of  England's  %inconlroulable  title  to  England. 

Hayward. 

This  makes  appear  the  errour  of  those,  who  think 

it  an  uncontroulMe  maxim,  that  power  is  always 

safer  lodg'd  in  many   hands,    than  in  one;  those 

many  are  as  capable  of  enslaving  as  a  single  person. 

Swift 
Unoontro'llably,         i\n-k6n-tr6r4-bl6. 
adv. 

1.  Without  possibility  of  opposition. 

2.  Without  danger  of  refutation. 

Uncontroulably,  and  under  general  consent,  many 
opinions  are  passant,  which,  upon  due  examination, 
admit  of  doubt.  Brown. 

Since  this  light  was  to  rest  within  them,  and  the 
judgment  of  it  wholly  to  remain  in  themselves,  they 
might  safely  and  uncorUroxdably  pretend  it  greater 
or  less.  South. 

Uncontro'lled,  tin-kon-trol'd'.  adj. 

1.  Unresisted;  unopposed;  not  to  be  over- 
ruled. 

Sbould  I  try  the  uncordrouled  worth 
Of  this  pure  cause,  't  would  kindle  my  rapt  spirits 
To  such  a  flame  of  sacred  vehemence. 
That  dumb  things  would  be  mov'd  to  sympathize. 

Milton. 
O'er  barren  mountains,  o'er  the  flow'ry  plain, 
Extends  thy  uncontrouVd,  and  boundless  reign. 

Diyden. 
The  British  navy,  uncotUryttrd, 
Shall  wave  her  double  cross  th'  extremest  clime 
Terrific,  and  return  with  odorous  spoils.      Philips. 

2.  Not  convinced;  not  refuted. 

That  Julius  Csesar  was  so  born,  is  an  utuontrorU- 
ed  report.  Hayward 

Uncoxtro'lledly,  \an-k6n-tr6rd'16.  adv. 
Without  control;  without  opposition. 

Mankind  avert  killing,  and  being  killed;  but 
when  the  phantasm  honour  has  once  possessed  the 
mind,  no  reluctance  of  humanity  is  able  to  make 
bead  against  it;  but  it  commands  uncontroidedly. 

Decay  oj  Fitly. 


Uncontrove'rted,  iin-kin-tro-v^r'tdd. 
adj.  Not  disputed;  not  liable  to  debate. 
One  reason  of  the  vncontrovt^■^ed  certainty  of  ma- 
thematical science  is,  because  'lis  built  upun  clear 
and  settled  significations  of  names.  iilmmllt. 

Unconve'usable,    I'ln-kon-v^r'si-bi.  adj. 

Not  suitable  to  conversation;  not  social. 

Faith  and  devotion  are  traduced  and  ridiculed, 

as  morose,  unconversable  qualities  Rogers. 

Unconve'rted,  iiij-k6n-v6r'tid.  adj. 

1.  Not  persuaded  of  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity. 

Salvation  belongeth  unto  none,  but  such  as  call 
upon  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  which  na- 
tions, as  yet  unconverted,  neither  do,  nor  possibly 
can  do,  till  they  believie.  Hooker. 

The  unconverted  heathens,  who  were  pressed  by 
the  many  authorities  that  confirmed  our  Saviour't 
miracles,  accounted  for  them  after  the  same  inaa* 
ner.  ^ddmn. 

The  apostle  reminds  the  Epbesians  of  the  guilt 
and  misery  of  their  former  unconverted  estate, 
when  aliens  from  the  commonwealth  of  Israel. 

Rogert. 

2.  Not  religious;  not  yet  induced  to  live 
a  holy  life.  Thus  Baxter  wrote  a  Call 
to  the  Unconverted. 

Unconvi'noed,  iln-k6n-vlns'd'.  adj.  Not 
convinced. 

A  way  not  to  be  introduced  into  the  seminariei 
of  those  who  are  to  propagate  religion,  or  philoso- 
phy, amongst  the  ignorant  and  unconvinced.  Lockt^ 
7'o  Unoo'rd,  fin-k6r(l'.   v.   a.  To  loose  a 

thing  bound  with  cords. 
Unoorre'cted,  An-kor-r^k't^d.  adj.  In- 
accurate; not  polished  to  ix.,ctness. 

I  have  written  this  too  hastily  and  too  loosely:  it 
comes  out  from  the  first  draught,  and  uncorrecttd. 

Dryden. 

Uncorru'pt,  iln-kor-rdpt'.  adj.  Honest; 
upright;  not  tainted  with  wickedness; 
not  influenced  by  iniquitous  intt-rest. 

The  pleasures  of  sin,  and  this  world's  vanities  arc 
censured  with  uneorrupt  judgment.  Hooker. 

Men  alledge  they  ne'er  can  find 
Those  beauties  in  a  female  mind. 
Which  raise  a  flame  that  will  endure 
For  ever  uneorrupt  and  pure.  Swift. 

Uncorru'pted,  tiu-kbr-rtp'lM.  adj.  Not 
vitiated;  not  depraved. 

Such  a  hero  never  springs, 
But  from  the  uncorrupted  blood  of  kings.    Roscom. 

Man,  yet  new, 
No  rule  but  uncorrupted  reason  knew. 
And  with  a  native  bent  did  good  pursue.     Dryden. 
Nothing  is  more  valuable  than  the  records  of  an- 
tiquity:  1  wish  we  had  more  of  them,  and  more  «n- 
corrupted.  Locke. 

Uncorru'ptness,  (Jin-k6r-r6pt'n^s.  n.  *. 
Integrity;  uprightness. 

In  doctrine,  shew  uncorruptness,  gravity,  sinceri^ 
♦.V-  TUm. 

To  Uxoo'vER,  un-ki&v'tlr.  v.  a. 

1.  To  devest  of  a  covering. 

After  you  are  up,  uncover  your  bed,  and  open  the 
curtains  to  air  it.  Harvey. 

Seeing  an  object  several  millions  of  leagues,  the 
very  instant  it  is  uncovered,  may  be  shewn  to  be  a 
mistake  in  matter  of  fact.  Locke. 

2.  To  deprive  of  clothes. 

Thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to  answer, 
with  thy  uncovered  body,  this  extremity  of  the  skies. 

Sh<Jcsp€art. 

3.  To  strip  of  the  roof. 

Porches  and  schools, 
Uncovered,  and  with  scaffolds  cumber'd  stood. 

Prior. 

4.  To  show  openly;  to  strip  of  a  veil,  or 
concealment. 
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tte  cover'd;  but  his  robe 
t/twocer'd  more:  so  rose  the  Danite  strong, 
'  Shorn  of  his  strength.  Milton 

There  will  certainly  come  some  day  or  other,  to 
uncover  every  soul  of  us.  Pope 

5.  To  bare  the  head,  as  in  the  presence  of 
a  superiour. 

Rather  let  my  head  dance  on  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncover'd  to  the  vulgar  groom.  Shaksp 
Uncou'nsellable,  An-koun's^l-ld-bl.  adj 
Not  to  be  advised. 

It  would  have  been  uncounsellable  to  have  march- 
ed, and  have  left  such  an  enemy  at  their  backs. 

Clarendon 
Unoo'untable,  iln-koin'ta-bl.  adj.  Innu- 
merable. 

Those  uncountable,  glorious  bodies  were  not  set 
in  the  firmament  for  no  other  end  than  to  adorn  it 

Raleigh. 

Unco'unterfeit,    un-kovin'tdr-fit.    adj. 

Genuine;  not  spurious 

True  zeal  is  not  any  one  single  affection  of  the 
soul,  but  a  strong  mixture  of  many  holy  afiectious, 
filling  the  heart  with  all  pious  intentions;  all,  not 
only  uncounterftit,  but  most  fervent.  Sprat 

To  Unoo'uple,  dn-kup'pl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
dogs  from  their  couples. 

Uncouplt  in  the  western  valley,  go; 
Dispatch,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.    Shakspeare 

The  hunt  is  up,  the  morn  is  bright  and  gray ; 
The  fields  are  fragi-unt,  aiid  the  woods  are  green; 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay    Shakspeare 
The  lanii  on  which  they  lought,  ih'  appointt  d 
place, 
In  which  th'  uncoupled  hounds  began  the  chace. 

Dryden 
Unco'urteous,  lin-kAr'lsh^-ds.  adj.  Un- 
civil; uiijiolite. 

In  behaviour  some  will  say,  ever  sad,  surely  sober, 
and  somewhat  given  to  musing,  bui  never  uncourte- 
ous.  Sidney. 

Unco'urteously, ''m  kilr'tsh^-is-l^.  adv. 
Uncivilly;"  Uiipo>!,'iy. 

Though  somewhat  merrily,  yet  wicourteously  he 
raied  upon  England,  objecting  extreme  beggary, 
and  mere  barbarousness  unto  it.  ^scham. 

Unco'uktliness,  un-kort'i^-n^s.  w.  s. 
Unsuitabieness  of  manners  to  a  court; 
inch-ijance. 

The  quakers  presented  an  address,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  uncourtliness  of  their  phrases,  the 
sense  was  very  honest.  Mdison. 

Unco'uutly,  un-kort'l^.  adj.  Inelegant  of 
manners;  uncivil. 

The  lord  treasurer  not  entering  into  those  refine- 
ments of  paying  the  publick  money  upon  private 
considerations,  hath  been  so  uncourtly  as  to  stop  it. 

Swijl. 
Unco'uth,    I'ln-koo^A'.'i^     adj.    [uncub, 
Sax."l  Odd;  sirangc;  unusual. 
A  very  xmcouth  sight  was  to  behold, 
How  he  did  fashion  tiis  untoward  pace; 
For  as  he  forward  inov'd  his  footing  old. 
So  backward  still  was  turn'd  his  wrinkled  face. 

Spenser. 
The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  unwares  approached  near. 
Uncouth  in  aims  yclad,  and  strange  disguise. 

Fairfax. 
I  am  surprized  with  an  uncoiith  fear; 
A  chilling  sweat  overruns  my  trembling  joints; 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Shakspeare 
The  trouble  of  thy  thoughts  this  night 
Affects  me  equally;  nor  can  I  like 
This  uncouth  dream,  of  evil  sprung,  I  fear.  Milton. 

Say  on ; 
For  I  that  day  was  absent,  as  befel, 
Bound  on  a  voyage  uncouth,  and  obscure, 
Fai-  on  excursion  toward  the  gates  of  hell.  Miitm%. 


It  was  so  uncouth  a  sight,  for  a  fox  to  appear  with- 
out a  tail,  that  the  very  thought  made  him  weaiy  of 
his  life.  VEstrange. 

The  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncouth,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

I  am  more  in  danger  to  misunderstand  his  true 
meaning,  than  if  I  had  come  to  him  with  a  mind 
unpossessed  by  doctors  of  my  sect,  whose  reasonings 
will  of  course  make  all  chime  that  way,  and  make 
the  genuine  meaning  of  the  author  seem  harsh, 
strained,  and  uncouth  to  me.  Locke. 

He  made  that  a  pleasant  study,  which  in  the 

hands  of  Bartolus  and  Baldus,  was  uncouth  and 

rugged.  Baker. 

Unco'uthly,    iin-kddt/i'lL    adv.    Oddly; 

strangely. 

Venetians  do  not  more  uncouthly  ride. 
Than  did  their  lubber  state  mankind  bestride. 

Dryden. 
Unco'uthness,  tln-k66M'n^s.  n.  s.  Odd- 
ness;  strangeness. 

To  deny  himself  in  the  lesser  instances,  that  so 
when  the  greater  come,  they  may  not  have  the  dis- 
advantage of  wicouthness,  and  perfect  strangeness, 
to  enhance  their  diflSculty,  must  be  acknowledged 
reasonable.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Uncrea'te,  irukr^-ite',  v.  a.  To  anni- 
hilate; to  reduce  to  nothing;  to  deprive 
of  existence. 

Tempt  me  with  such  affrights  no  more, 
Lest  wliat  I  made  I  unoeate.  Carew. 

Who  created  thee,  lamenting  learn; 
Who  can  uncrcaie  thee  thou  shalt  know.      Milton. 
Light  dies  before  her  uncreatiiig  word.       Pope. 
Uncrk.a'ted,  iln-kr^-i't^d.  adj. 

1.  Noi  yet  creaied. 

How  hast  thou  disfurb'd 
Heav'n's  blessed  peace,  and  into  nature  brought 
Misery,  uncreated  till  the  crime 
Of  thy  rebellion.  Milton. 

2.  \_increef  French.]  Not  produced  by 
creation. 

What  cause  within,  or  what  without  is  found. 
That  can  a  being  uncreated  bound?         Blackmore. 
The  next  paragraph  proves,  that  the  idea  we  have 
of  God  is  God  himself;  it  being  something,  as  he 
says,  uncreated.  Locke- 

Uncre'ditableness,  tjn-kr^d'e-ta-bl-nds. 
n.  s.  Want  of  reputation. 

To  all  other  dissuasives,  we  may  add  this  of  the 
uncreditableness:  the  best  that  can  be  said  is,  that 
they  use  wit  foolishly,  whereof  the  one  part  devours 
the  other.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uncro'pped,  iin-kr6pt'.3fi9  adj.  Not  crop- 
ped; not  gathered. 

Thy  abundance  wants 
Partakers,  and  uncropp'd  falls  to  the  ground.  Milton. 
Uncro'ssed,    ttn-krosl'.^""    adj.     Uncan- 
celled. 

Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  them  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross  d.  Shakspeare. 

Uncro'uded,  in)-kr6u'd^d.  adj.  Not 
strained  by  want  of  room. 

An  amphitheatre, 
On  its  publick  shows,  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held  uncrouded  nations  in  its  womb.  Addison. 
To  Unoro'wn,  lin-kroun'.  v.  a.   To  de- 
prive of  a  crown;  to  deprive  of  sove- 
reignty. 

He  hath  done  me  wrong; 
And  therefore  I'll  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long. 

Shakspeare . 
Ye  powers! 
See  a  sacred  king  wncrottnV; 
See  your  offspring,  Albion,  bound.  Dryden. 

U 'notion,  tang'shi'in.408  ?2.  s.  lonclion,  Fr,] 
1.  The  act  of  anointing. 

The  unction  of  the  tabernacle,  the  table,  the 
laver,  the  altar  of  God,  with  all  the  instruments  ap- 
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pertaining  thereunto,  made  them  for  ever  holy. 

Hooker. 

2.  Unguent;  ointment. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made: 
As  king  by  oflice,  and  as  priest  by  trade.    Dryden. 

3.  The  act  of  anointing  intdically. 

Such  as  are  of  hot  constitutions,  should  use  bath- 
ing in  hot  water,  rather  than  unctions,    drbuthnot. 

4.  Any  thing  softening,  or  lenitive. 

Mother, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  soul. 
That  not  your  trespass,  but  my  madness  speaks. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  The  rite  of  anointing  in  the  last  iiours. 

Their  extreme  unction,  administered  a,s  tl»e  dying 
man's  viaticum,  which  St.  J^ujes  mentioned  . :  ihe 
ceremony  of  his  recovery,  may  be  added.  Hammund. 

6.  Any  thing  that  excites  piety  and  devo- 
tion; that  which  melts  to  devotion. 

Unctuo'sity.  urig-tshu-6s'e-td.  n.  s.  [from 
unctuous.']  Fatness;  olliness. 

Fuliginous  exhalations  contain  an  unctuosity  in 
them,  and  arise  from  the  matter  of  fuel.       Brown. 
U'NCTUous,6ng'tshu-i&s.*">*a£(/.  Fat;  cldm- 
my;  oily. 

Dry  up  thy  harrow'd  veins,  and  plough-torn  leas. 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liqu'rish  draughts, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  hjs  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips.       Shakspeare. 

A  wand 'ring  fire. 
Compact  of  unctuous  vapour,  which  the  night 
Condenses,  and  the  cold  environs  round, 
Kindled  through  agitation  to  a  flame.  Milton. 

So  fat  a>id  unctuous,  that  with  the  bellies  of  five 
of  them  there  is  made  usually  a  hogshead  of  train 
oil  Heylin, 

The  trees  were  unctuous  fir,  and  mountain  ash. 

Dryden. 
Whether  thy  unctuotis  exhalations  are, 
Fir'd  by  the  sun,  oi  seeming  so  alone.         Dryden. 

Th'  iiifcrual  winds. 
Dilating,  and  witl)  u.ictuous  vapour  fed, 
Disdain'd  theii  narrow  cells.  Philips. 

Camphire,  olive-oil,  linseed-oil,  spirit  of  turpenr 
tine,  and  amber,  arc  fat,  sulphureous,  unctuous  bo- 
dies. Mwton. 
U'nctuousness,  i!ing'tsim-i\s-nes.  n.  s. 
Fatness;  oiliness;  clamminess;  greasi- 
ness. 

A  great  degree  of  unctuousness  is  not  necessary 
to  the  production  of  the  like  effects.  Boyle. 

UNCu'cKOLDED,t'in-kiak'kul-d^d.  adj.  Not 
made  a  cuckold. 

As  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  handsome  man 
loose-wiv'd,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to  behold  a  foul 
knave  uncuckolded.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'lled,  un-kiM'd'.  adj.  Not  gathered. 
A  sweaty  reaper  from  his  tillage  brought 
First  fruits,  the  green  ear,  and  the  yellow  sheaf, 
UnculVd,  as  came  to  hand.  Milton. 

Uncu'lpable,  tin-kiil'pa-bl.  adj.  Not  bla- 
mable. 

Those  canons  do  bind,  as  they  are  edicts  of  nature; 
which  the  Jews  observing  as  yet  uii\\ritten,  and 
thereby  framing  such  church  orders,  as  in  their  law 
were  not  prescribed,  are  notwithstaijdingin  that  rtv 
spcct  unculpable.  Hooker. 

Uncu'liivated,     I'ln-ki^l'te-va-ted.     udj. 
\j,ncultusy  Latin.] 

1.  Not  cultivated;  not  improved  by  tillage. 

Our  isle,  indei  d,  too  fruitful  was  before; 
But  all  uncultivated  lay. 
Out  of  the  solar  walk.  Dryden. 

God  gave  the  wurld  to  men  in  common;  but  since 
he  gave  it  for  their  benefit,  it  caiinot  he  siipj;oscil  he 
meant  it  should  always  rcmai.  common  and  uncul- 
tivated. Locke. 

2.  Not  instructed;  not  civilized. 

The  first  Irage  raiis  fmind  that  serious  stile 
Too  grave  for  their  vncuUivalid  age.    Roscommon. 
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These  arc  instances  of  nations,  where  xmcuUivaUd 

nature  has  been  left  to  itself,  without  the  lielp  of 

letters.  Locke. 

Uncu'mbered,  An-kAm'bfir'd.  adj.    Not 

burdened;  not  embarrassed. 

Lord  of  yourself,  uncumber'd  with  a  wife.  Dryd. 

Uncu'rbable,    in-kiir'ba-bl.    adj.    That 

cannot  be  curbed,  or  checked.  Not  used. 

So  much  uncurbabU  her  garboiles,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy.  Shakspeare. 

LJnou'rbed,  lin-kftrb'd'.  adj.  Licentious; 
not  restrained. 

With  frank,  and  with  uncurbed  plainness. 
Tell  us  the  dauphin's  mind.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uncu'rl,  in-kCirl'.T'.  a.  To  loose  from 
ringlets,  or  convolutions. 

There  stands  a  rock;  the  raging  billows  roar 
Above  his  head  in  storms;  but  when  'tis  clear, 
Uncurb  their  ridgy  backs,  and  at  his  feet  appear. 

Dryden. 
The  lion's  foe  lies  prostrate  on  the  plain, 
He  sheaths  his  paws,  uncurls  his  angry  mane; 
And,  pleas'd  with  bloodless  honours  of  the  day, 
Walks  over,  and  disdains  th'  inglorious  prey.  Dryd. 

The  furies  sink  upon  their  iron  beds, 
And  snakes  uncurrd  hang  list'ning   round  their 
heads.  Pope. 

To  Uncu'kl,  in-kilrl'.  v.  n.  To  fall  from 
the  ringlets. 

My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  now  uncurb, 
Ev'n  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unroll 
To  do  some  fatal  execution.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'rled,  iln-kirld'.  adj.  Not  collected 
into  ringlets. 

Alike  in  feature  both,  and  garb  appear; 
With  honest  faces,  though  xmcurled  hair     Dryden. 

But  since,  alas,  frail  beauty  must  decay; 
Curl'd  or  uncuri'd,  since  locks  will  turn  to  grey; 
What  then  remains,  but  well  our  pow'r  to  use. 
And  keep  good-humour  still,  whate'er  we  lose.' 

Pope. 
Uncu'urent,  An-kAr'r^nt.  adj.   Not  cur- 
rent; not  passing  in  common  payment. 

Your  voice,  like  a  piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  is  not 
crack'd  within  the  ring.  Shakspeare 

1  can  no  other  answer  make  but  thanks; 
And  thanks,  and  ever  thanks:  and  oft  good  turns 
Are  ihuffled  off  with  such  uncurrent  pay.     Shaksp. 
To  Uncu'rse,  un-kurse'.   v.  a.   To  free 
from  any  execration. 

Uncurse  their  souls;  their  peace  is  made 
With  head  and  not  with  hands.  Shakspeare. 

Uncu'rst,  \in-k\irst'.  adj.  Not  execrated. 

Sir  John  Hotham  unrcproached,  unthreatened, 
uncursed  by  any  language  or  secret  imprecation  of 
mine,  not  long  after  pays  his  own  and  his  eldest  son's 
heads.  At"?  Charles. 

Heaven  sure  has  kept  this  spot  of  earth  uncurst, 
To  shew  how  all  things  were  created  fiist.    Waller. 

Uncu't,  un-kut'.  adj.  Not  cut. 

We  must  resign !  heav'n  his  great  soul  doth  claim, 
In  storms  as  loud  as  his  immortal  fame: 
His  dying  gi'oans,  his  last  breath  shake  our  isle, 
And  trees  uncut  fall  for  his  fun'ral  pile.       Waller. 

A  nail  uncut,  and  bead  uncomb'd  she  loves; 
And  would  draw  on  jack-boots  as  soon  as  gloves. 

Foung. 
To  Unda'm,  6n-dam'.  v.  a.    To  open;  to 
free  from  the  restraint  of  mounds. 

When  the  fiery  suns  too  fiercely  play, 
And  shrivell'd  herbs  on  with'ring  stems  decay; 
The  wary  ploughman,  on  the  mountain's  brow, 
Vndatns  his  watry  stores.  Dryden. 

Unda'mageu;  liii-dam'idj'd.s"   adj.    Not 
made  worse;  not  impaired. 

Plants  will  frequent  chai  ges  tiy, 
XJtwanag^d,  aud  their  marriageable  arms 
Conjoia  with  others.  Philips. 


Unda'unted,  An-dan'tdd."*  adj.   Unsub- 
dued liy  fear;  not  depressed. 

Bring  forth  men  children  only; 
For  thy  undaunted  metal  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.  Shakspeare. 

With  him  went 
Harman,  who  did  the  twice  fir'd  Harry  save, 
And  in  his  burning  ship  undaunted  fought.  Z)»T/den. 

Mirror  of  antient  faith  in  early  youth! 
Undaunted  worth,  inviolable  truth! 
No  foe  unpunish'd,  in  the  fighting  field, 
Shall  dare  thee.  Di-yden. 

Unda'untf.dly, 6n-dan't^d-ld.  adv.  Bold- 
ly; intrepidly;  without  fear. 

It  shall  bid  his  soul  go  out  of  his  body  undaunt- 
edly, and  lift  up  its  head  with  confidence  before 
saints  and  angels.  South. 

Unda'untedness,  fin-dan'tdd-n^s.    n.  s. 
Boldness;  bravery;  intrepidity. 

Luther  took  up  a  brisker  air  of  assurance,  and 
shewed  a  particular  undcmntedness  in  the  cause  of 
truth,  when  it  had  so  mighty  an  opposer.  Jitterhwy. 
The  art  of  war  which  they  admired  in  him,  and 
his  undauntedness  under  dangers,  were  such  virtues 
as  these  islanders  were  not  used  to.  Pope 

Unda'zzled,    vin-daz'zl'd.^*"    adj.     Not 
dimmed,  or  confused  by  splendour. 

Here  matter  new  to  gaze  the  devil  met 
Undazzled  Milton. 

As  undazzled  and  untroubled  eyes,  as  eagles  can 
be  supposed  to  cast  on  glow-worms,  when  they  have 
been  newly  gazing  on  the  sun.  Boyle. 

To  Unde'af,  Cin-def'.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
deafness. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not 
hear, 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 

Shakspeare. 
Undeba'uched,  un-d6-biwtshl'.  adj.  Not 
corrupted  by  debauchery. 

When  the  world  was  buxom,  fresh  and  young, 
Her  sons  were  imde6auc/i'd,  and  therefore  strong. 

Dryden. 
Unde'cagon,  fin-d^k'a-gon.  n.  s.   [from 
undecim,  Latin;  and  yuviu.^     A  figure 
of  eleven  angles  or  sides. 
Undeca'yed,  un-d^-kide'.  adj.     Not  di- 
minished, or  impaired. 

How  fierce  in  fight,  with  courage  undecay''d! 
Judge  if  such  warriours  want  immortal  aid.  Dryd, 

If,  in  the  melancholy  shades  below. 
The  flames  of  friends  and  lovers  cease  to  glow; 
Yet  mine  shall  sacred  last;  mine  undecay^d 
Burn  on  through  life,  and  animate  ray  shade.  Pope. 
Undeca'ying,  lin-d^-ka'ing.  adj.  Not  suf- 
fering diminution  or  declension. 

The  fragrant  myrtle,  and  the  juicy  vine. 
Their  parents'  undecaying  strength  declare. 
Which  with  fresh  labour  and  unweary'd  care. 
Supplies  new  plants.  Blackmore- 

Undece'ivable,  6n-d^-s6'va-bl.  adj.  Not 
liable  to  deceive,  or  be  deceived. 

It  seiTes  for  more  certain  computation,  by  how 
much  it  is  a  larger  and  more  comprehensive  period, 
and  under  a  more  undeceivable  calculation.  Holder. 

To  Undece'ive,  tln-d^-s^ve'.  v.  a.    To 
set  free  from  the  influence  of  a  fallacy. 

All  men  will  try,  and  hope  to  write  as  well, 
And  not  without  much  pains  be  u/ideceiv'd. 

Roscommon. 
My  muse  enraged,  from  her  urn. 
Like  ghosts  of  murder'd  bodies  does  return 
T'  accuse  the  murderers,  to  right  the  stage. 
And  undeceire  the  long  abused  age.  Denham. 

Our  coming  judgments  do  in  part  undeceive  us 
and  rectify  the  arosser  errors.  Glanville. 

So  far  as  truth  gets  ground  in  the  world,  so  far 
sin  loses  it.  Christ  saves  the  world  by  undeceiving 
it.  South. 


Undeoe'ived,   I'in-d^-s^v'd'.    adj.      Not 
cheated;  not  imposed  on. 

All  of  a  tenour  was  their  after  life, 
No  day  discolour'd  with  domcstick  strife; 
No  jealousy,  but  mutual  truth  believ'd; 
Secure  repose,  and  kindness  uni/eceir'd.      Dryden 
Undeci'ded,  Cin-d6-si'd^d.  adj.    Not  de- 
termined; not  settled. 

For  one  thmg,  which  we  have  left  to  the  order 
of  the  church,  they  had  twenty  which  were  umU- 
cided  by  the  express  word  of  God.  Hooker. 

To  whose  muse  we  owe  that  sort  of  verse, 
Is  undecided  by  the  men  of  skill.  Roscommon. 

Aristotle  has  left  undecided  the  duration  of  the 
action.  Dryden. 

When  two  adverse  winds  engage  with  horrid 
shock, 
Levying  their  equal  force  with  utmost  rage. 
Long  undecided  lasts  the  airy  strife.  Philips. 

Undeoi'sive,  tin-d6-si'siv.  adj.  Not  de- 
cisive; not  conclusive. 

Two  nations  differing  about  the  antiquity  of  their 
language,  made  appeal  to  an  undecuive  experiment, 
when  they  agreed  upon  the  trial  of  a  child  brought 
up  among  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the  desert. 

G/anvi{{e. 
To  Unde'ck,  un-d^k'.  v.  a.    To  deprive 
of  ornaments. 

I  find  myself  a  traitor; 
For  I  have  given  here  my  soul's  consent, 
T'  undeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king.       Shaksp. 
Unde'cked,  lin-dfikt'.^''^  adj.  Not  adorn- 
ed; not  embellished. 
Eve  has  imdecfc'd,  save  with  herself.        Milton. 
Undecli'ned,  I'in-di-klin'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  grammatically  varied  by  termina- 
tion. 

2.  Not  deviating;  not  turned  from  the  right 
way. 

In  his  track  my  wary  feet  have  stept; 
His  undeclined  ways  precisely  kept.  Sandys. 

Unde'dioated,  iin-d^d'6-ki-t^d.  adj. 

1 .  Not  consecrated;  not  devoted. 

2.  Not  inscribed  to  a  patron. 
I  should  let  this  book  come  forth  undedicated,  were 

it  not  that  I  look  upon  this  dedication  as  a  duty. 

Boyle. 
Undee'ded,  i&n-d66d'^d.  adj.  Not  signal- 
ized by  action. 

My  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheath  again  undeeded.  Shaktpearei 

Undefa'ced,  iln-d6-fiste'.  adj.    Not  de- 
prived of  its  form;  not  disfigured. 

Those  arms,  which  for  nine  centuries  had  brav'd 
The  wrath  of  time,  on  antick  stone  engrav'd; 
Now  torn  by  mortars,  stand  yet  unde/ac'd. 
On  nobler  trophies  by  thy  valour  rais'd.  GranviUe. 

Undefe'asible,  6n-d6-f6'z6-bl.  adj.  Not 
defeasible;  not  to  be  vacated  or  annull- 
ed. 
Undefi'ed,  tjn-d^-fide'.  adj.    Not  set  at 
defiance;  not  challenged. 

False  traitor,  thou  broken  hast 
The  law  of  arms,  to  strike  foe  undejied; 
But  thou  thy  treason's  fruit,  I  hope,  shalt  taste 
Right  sour,  and  feel  the  law,  the  which  thou  bast 
defac'd.  Spenser. 

Tarifa 
Chang'd  a  blunt  cane  for  a  steel-pointed  dart. 

And  meeting  Ozmyn  next, 
Who  wanting  time  for  treason  to  provide. 
He  basely  threw  it  at  him  undefy''d.  Drydtn- 

Undefi'led,  iin-d6-fil'd'.  adj.    Not  pol- 
luted; not  vitiated;  not  corrupted 

Virtue  weareth  a  crown  for  ever,  having  gotten 

the  victory,  striving  fur  undefiled rewards    Wisdom. 

Whose  bed  is  undefiVd,  and  chaste,  pronouuc'd. 

Mxlm 
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Her  Arethusian  stream  remains  unsoil'd, 
Unmix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  unikfd'ii; 
Her  wit  was  more  than  man,  her  innocence  a  cliild. 

Dryden. 
Undefi'nable,  An-d^-fi'na-bl.  adj.    Not 
to  be  marked  out,  or  circumscribed  by 
a  definition. 

That  which  is  indefinite,  though  it  bath  bounds, 
as  not  being  infinite,  yet  those  bounds  to  us  are  un- 
dejinablt.  Grew. 

Why  simple  ideas  are  undefinable  is,  that  the 
several  terms  of  a  definition,  signifying  several  ideas, 
they  can  all.  by  no  means,  represent  an  idea,  which 
has  no  composition  at  all.  Locke. 

Undefi'ned,  un-d6-fin'd'.  adj.  Not  cir- 
cumscribed, or  explained  by  a  defini- 
tion. 

There  is  no  such  way  to  give  defence  to  absurd 

doctrines,  as  to  guard  them  round  with  legions  of 

obscure,  doubtful,  undefined  words.  Locke. 

Undefo'rmed,  iln-d^-form'd'.  adj.     Not 

deformed;  not  disfigured. 

The  sight  of  so  many  gallant  fellows,  with  all 
the  pomp  and  glare  of  war,  yet  undeformed  by  bat- 
tle, may  possibly  invite  your  curiosity.  Pope. 
Undeli'berated,  dn-dd-lib'6r-a-tSd.  adj. 
Not  carefully  considered. 

The  prince's  undeliberated  throwing  himself  into 
that  engagement,  transported  him  with  passion. 

Clarendon. 
Undeli'ghted,    ijn-de-li'l^d.    adj.     Not 
pleased;  not  touched  with  pleasure. 

The  fiend 
Saw  undelighted  all  delight;  all  kind 
Of  living  creatures,  new  to  sight.  J\Iilton. 

Undeh'ghtful,  \an-d^-lite'fil.  adj.  Not 
giving  pleasure. 

He  could  not  think  of  involving  himself  in  the 
same  undelightful  condition  of  life.        Clarendon. 
Undemo'lished,  iln-dd-mol'isht.  adj.  Not 
razed;  not  thrown  down. 

She  undemoHsK'd  stood,  and  ev'n  till  now 

Perhaps  had  stood.  Philips. 

They  stood  by,  and  suffered  Dunkirk  to  lie  im- 

demolished.  Swift. 

Undemo'nstrable,      lin-d^-mon'stra-bl. 

adj.  Not  capable  of  fuller  evidence. 

Out  of  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  of 
certain  common  and  undemonstrable  principles, 
man's  reason  doth  necessarily  proceed  unto  certain 
more  particular  determinations;  which  particular 
determmations  being  found  out  according  unte  the 
reason  of  man,  they  have  the  names  of  human  laws. 

Hooker. 
Undeni'able,  in-d^-ni'a-bl.  adj.  Such  as 
cannot  be  gainsaid. 

That  age  which  my  grey  hairs  make  seem  more 

than  it  is,  hath  not  diminished  in  me  the  power  to 

protect  an  und«niaiie  verity.  Sidney. 

He  supposed   the    principles,    upon   which   he 

grounded  bis  arguments,  to  have  been  undeniable. 

Wliite. 

Of  those  of  the  second  class,  we  have  a  plain 

and  undeniMe  certainty.  Woodward. 

Undeni'ably,  lin-d^-ni'a-bl^.  adv.  So 
plainly,  as  to  admit  no  contradiction. 

It  is  undeniably  founded  in  the  express  affirma- 
tions of  holy  writ.  Hammond. 

This  account  was  differently  related  by  the  an- 
cients; that  is  undeniably  rejected  by  the  moderns. 

Brown. 

I  grant  that  nature  all  poets  ought  to  study;  but 
then  this  also  undeniably  follows,  that  those  things 
which  delight  all  ages,  must  have  been  an  imitation 
of  nature.  Eh-yden. 

UN.)KPLo'RED,5n-de-pl6r'd'.  adj.  Not  la- 
mented. 

Rise,  wretched  widow!  rise;  nor  undtplor''d 
Permit  my  ghost  to  pass  the  Stygian  ford; 


But  rise  prepar'd  to  mourn  thy  perish'd  lord. 

Dryden. 
Undepra'ved,   An-di-priv'd'.   adj.     Not 

corrupted. 

Knowledge  dwelt  in  our  undepraved  natures,  as 
light  in  the  sun;  it  is  now  hidden  in  us  like  sparks 
in  a  flint.  GlanviUe. 

Undepki'ved,  un-de-priv'd'.  adj.  Not  de- 
vested by  authority;  not  stripped  of  any 
possession. 
He,  undepriv'd,  his  benefice  forsook.       Dryden. 

U'nder,  dn'diir.8«  firefiositio7i.  [undar.^ 
Golhick;  unbep,  Saxon;  onder,  Dut.] 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection  to. 

When  good  Saturn,  banish'd  from  above, 
Was  diiven  to  hell,  the  world  was  under  Jove. 

Dryden. 
Every  man  is  put  under  a  necessity,  by  his  con- 
stitution, as  an  intelligent  being,  to  be  determined 
by  his  own  judgment,  what  is  best  for  him  to  do; 
else  he  would  be  under  the  determination  of  some 
other  than  himself,  which  is  want  of  liberty. 

Locke. 

2.  In  the  state  of  pupilage  to. 

To  those  that  live 
Under  thy  care,  good  rules  and  patterns  give. 

Denham. 

The  princes  respected  Helim,  and  made  such 

improvements  under  him,  that  they  were  instructed 

in  learning.  Guardian. 

3.  Beneath;  so  as  to  be  covered,  or  hidden; 
not  over;  not  above. 

Fruit  put  in  bottles,  and  the  bottles  let  down  into 
wells  under  water,  will  keep  long.  Bacon. 

The  doctor  had  before  him  the  barbarous  usage 
of  his  brethren,  clapped  on  shipboard  under  hatches. 

Fell. 

If  it  stood  always  under  this  form,  it  would  have 
been  under  fire,  if  it  had  not  been  under  water. 

Burnet. 

Thy  bees  lodge  under  covert  of  the  wind.  Dryd. 

Many  a  good  poetick  vein  is  buried  %inder  a  trade, 
and  never  produces  any  thing  for  want  of  improve- 
ment. Locke. 

4.  Below  in  place;  not  above.  This  is  the 
sense  of  under  sail;  that  is,  having  the 
sails  spread  aloft. 

As  they  went  under  sail  by  him,  they  held  up 
their  hands  and  made  their  prayers.  Sidney. 

By  that  fire  that  burn'd  the  Carthage  queen. 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen. 

Shakspeare. 
Misseltoe  hath  been  found  to  put  forth  under  the 
boughs,  and  not  only  above  the  boughs;  so  it  can- 
not be  any  thing  that  falleth  upon  the  bough. 

Bacon. 
Be  gathei'd  now,  ye  waters,  tinder  heav'u. 

Milton. 

5.  In  a  less  degree  than. 

Medicines  take  effect  sometimes  under,  and  some- 
times above,  the  natural  proportion  of  their  virtue 

Hooker. 

If  you  write  in  your  strength,  you  stand  revealed 
at  first;  and  should  you  write  under  it,  you  cannot 
avoid  some  peculiar  graces.  Di-yden. 

6.  For  less  than. 

We  are  thrifty  enough  not  to  part  with  any  thing 
serviceable  to  our  bodies,  under  a  good  considera- 
tion; but  make  little  account  of  what  is  most  bene- 
ficial to  our  souls.  Ray. 

\7.  Less  than;  below. 

Man,  once  fallen,  was  nothing  but  a  total  pollu- 
tion, and  not  to  be  reformed  by  any  thing  imder  a 
new  creation.  South. 

These  men  of  forehead  love  to  insure  a  cause, 
and  seldom  talk  under  certainty  and  demonstration. 

Collier. 
There  aie  several  hundred  parishes  in  England 
imder  twenty  pounds  a  vear,  and  many  under  ten 

StcifL 


8.  By  the  show  of. 

That  which  spites  me  more  than  all  the  wants,^ 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love.  Shakspeare. 
'Tis  hard  to  bind  any  syllogism  so  close  upon  the 
mind,  as  not  to  be  evaded  under  some  plausible  dis- 
tinction. Baker. 

9.  With  less  than. 

Several  young  men  could  never  leave  the  pulpit 
under  half  a  dozen  conceits  Swift. 

10.  In  the  state  of  inferiority  to;  noting 
rank  or  order  of  precedence. 

It  was  too  great  an  honour  for  any  man  under  a 
duke.  Mdison. 

11.  In  a  state  of  being  loaded  with. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 

To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business.       Shak^, 

He  holds  the  people 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world. 
Than  camels  in  their  war,  who  have  their  provender 
Only  for  beai-ing  burthens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them.  Shakspeare. 

12.  In  a  state  of  oppression  by,  or  subjec- 
tion to. 

After  all,  they  have  not  been  able  to  give  any 
considerable  comfort  to  the  mind,  under  any  of  the 
great  pressures  of  this  life.  Tillotson, 

At  any  rate,  we  desire  to  be  rid  of  the  present 
evil,  which  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  absent  caa 
equal;  because,  under  the  present  pain,  we  find  not 
ourselves  capable  of  any  the  least  degree  of  happi- 
ness. Locke. 

Women  and  children  did  not  shew  the  least  signs 
of  complaint,  under  the  extiemity  of  torture. 

Collier. 

Illustrious  parent!  now  some  token  give. 
That  I  may  Clymene's  proud  boast  believe, 
Nor  longer  tinder  false  reproaches  grieve.  Addison. 

13.  In  a  state  in  which  one  is  seized  or 
overborn. 

The  prince  and  princess  must  be  under  no  less 
amazement.  Pope. 

14.  In  a  state  of  being  liable  to,  or  limited 
by. 

That  which  we  move  for  our  better  instruction's 
sake,  turneth  unto  choler  in  them;  they  answer 
fumingly.  Yet  in  this  their  mood  they  cast  forth 
somewhat  wherewith,  under  pain  of  greater  displea- 
sure, we  must  rest  contented.  Hooker. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  is  slow  of  appre- 
hension; and  therefore,  in  many  cases,  under  a  ne- 
cessity of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.         South. 

A  generation  sprung  up  amongst  us,  that  flattered 
princes  that  they  have  a  divine  right  to  absolute 
power,  let  the  laws  and  conditions  under  which 
they  enter  upon  their  authority  be  what  they  will. 

Locke. 

It  is  not  strange  to  find  a  country  half  unpeopled, 
where  so  great  a  proportion  of  both  sexes  is  tied 
under  such  vows  of  chastity.  Mdison. 

Things  of  another  world  are  under  the  disadvan* 
tage  of  being  distant,  and  therefore  operate  but 
faintly.  Jitterbury. 

15.  In  a  state  of  depression,  or  dejection 
by;  in  a  state  of  inferiority. 

There  is  none  but  he, 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  under  him 
My  genius  is  rebuk'd  as  Antony's  was  by  Cesar. 

Shakspeare 

1 6.  In  the  state  of  bearing,  or  being  known 
by. 

This  faction,  under  the  name  of  Puritan,  became 
very  turbulent  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Swijl. 

The  raising  of  silver  coin  has  been  only  by  com- 
ing it  with  less  silver  in  it,  under  the  same  denomi- 
nation. Locke. 

17.  In  a  state  of. 

If  they  can  succeed  without  blood,  as  under  the 
present  disposition  of  things,  it  is  very  possible  they 
may,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  be"  satisfied. 
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18.  Not  having  reached  or  arrived  to; 
noting  time. 

Tluee  sous  he  dying  left  under  age; 
By  means  whereof,  theii  uncle  V'ortigern 
Usurp'd  the  throne  during  their  pupillage.  Spenser. 

19.  Represented  by. 

Morpheus  ie  represented  by  the  ancient  statuaries 
under  the  figure  of  a  boy  asleep,  with  a  bundle  of 
poppy  in  his  hand.  Jiddison. 

20.  In  a  state  of  protection. 

Under  favour,  there  are  other  materials  for  a 
commonwealth,  besides  stark  love  and  kindness. 

Collier. 
2  I.  With  respect  to;  referred  to. 

Mr.  Duke  may  be  mentioned  under  the  double 
capacity  of  a  poet  and  a  ilivine.  Felton. 

Under  this  head  may  come  in  the  several  contests 
and  wars  betwixt  popes  and  the  secular  princes. 

Lesley. 

22.  Attested  by. 

Cato  Major,  who  had  with  great  reputation  borne 
all  the  great  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  has  left 
us  an  evidence,  under  his  own  hand,  how  much  he 
was  versed  in  country  affairs.  Locke 

23.  Subjected  to;  being  the  subject  of. 
To  describe  the  revolutions  of  nature,  will  re- 
quire a  steatiy  eye;  especially  so  to  connect  the 
parts,  and  present  them  all  under  one  view.  Bxtrnet 

Memory  is  the  storehouse  of  our  ideas.  For  the 
narrow  mind  of  man,  not  being  capable  of  having 
many  ideas  Mtid'-r  view  at  once,  it  was  necessary  to 
have  a  repository  to  lay  them  up.  Locke. 

The  thing  under  proof  is  not  capable  of  demon- 
stration, and  must  be  submitted  to  the  trial  of  pro- 
babilities. Lockt. 

Distinct  conceptions,  that  answer  their  verbal 
distinctions,  serve  to  clear  any  thing  in  the  subject 
under  consideration.  Locke. 

I  rather  suspect  my  own  judgment,  than  believe 
a  fault  to  be  in  that  poem,  which  lay  so  long  under 
Virgil's  correction,  and  had  his  last  hand  put  to  it. 

Mdison. 

24.  In  the  next  stage  of  subordination. 
This  is  the  only  safe-guard,  under  the  spirit  of 

God,  that  dictated  these  sacred  writings,  that  can 
be  relied  on.  Locke. 

25.  In  a  state  of  relation  that  claims  pro- 
tection. 

26.  It  is  generally  opposed  to  above  or 
over. 

U'nder,  ian'diir.**^  adv. 

1.  In  a  state  of  subjection,  or  inferiority. 

Ye  purpose  to  keep  under  the  children  of  Judah 
for  bond-men  and^bond-women.  2  Chrmiicles. 

2.  Below;  not  above. 

3.  Less:  opposed  to  over  or  more. 

He  kept  the  main  stock  without  alteration,  under 
or  over.  Spectator. 

4.  It  has  a  signification  resembling  that  of 
an  adjective;  lower  in  place;  inferiour; 
subject;  subordinate.  But,  perhaps,  in 
this  sense  it  should  be  considered  as 
united  to  the  following  word. 

I  will  fight 
Against  my  canker'd  country  with  the  spleen 
Of  all  the  under  fiends.  Shakspeare. 

5.  It  is  much  used  in  composition,  in  se- 
veral senses,  which  the  following  exam- 
ples will  explain. 

Undeka'ction,  un-dir-ak'shin.  n.  s.  Sub- 
ordinate action;  action  not  essential  to 
the  main  story. 

The  least  episodes,  or  tinderacHons,  interwoven 
in  it,  are  parU  necessary,  or  convenient  to  carry  on 
the  main  design.  Dryden 

To  Underbea'k,  6n-dir-bire'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  ti.-or.j 

1.  To  support;  to  endure. 
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What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves* 
Wooing  poor  craftsmen  with  the  craft  of  smiles 
And  patient  \mderbearing  of  his  fortune.     Shaksp. 
2.  To  line;  to  guard.  Out  of  use. 

The  dutchess  of  Milan's  gown;  not  like  your 
cloth  of  gold,  set  with  pearls,  down-sleeves,  side- 
sleeves,  and  skirls  round,  underbome  with  a  bluish 
tinsel.  Shakspeare. 

Unuerbea'rer,  I'ln-dur-bi'riir.  n.  s.  [mm- 
der  and  bearer.']  In  funerals,  those  that 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  body,  distinct 
from  those  who  are  bearers  of  ceremo- 
ny, and  only  hold  up  the  pall. 
To  Underbi'd,  un-dur-bid'.  v.  a.  ^under 
and  bid.]  To  offer  for  any  thing  less 
than  it  is  worth. 
Undercle'rk,  un-ddr'kl&rk.  n.  s.  [under 
and  cler/c.]  A  clerk  subordinate  to  the 
principal  clerk. 

Coleby,  one  of  his  under-swearers,  was  tried  for 
robbing  the  treasury,  where  he  was  an  underclerk. 

Swift 
To  Underdo',  fin-diir-d66'.  v.  n,  \under 
and  rfo.] 

1.  To  act  below  one's  abilities. 

You  overact,  when  you  should  underdo; 
A  little  call  yourself  again,  and  think.     B.  Jonson. 

2.  To  do  less  than  lo  rccjuisite. 

Nature  much  oftener  overdoes  than  widndoes: 
you  shall  find  twenty  eggs  with  two  yolks,  for  one 
that  haih  none.  Gnw. 

Underfa'otion,   Aii-dilr-fak'shtin.    n.   s. 
[under  anuj'action.^     Subordinate  fac- 
tion; subdivision  of  a  faction. 
Christianity  loses  by  contests  of  under/actions. 

Decay  of  Fiety. 
Underfe'llow,  in-dfir-fdl-lo.  n.  s.  [un- 
der andjelloiv.^    A  mean   man;  a  sorry 
wretch. 

They  carried  him  to  a  house  of  a  principal  offi- 
cer, who  with  no  more  civility,  though  with  much 
more  business  than  tliose  underfellwvs  had  shewed, 
in  captious  manner  put  interrogatories  unto  him. 

Sidney. 
Underfi'lling,  dn-dCir-firilng.  n.  a.  [un- 
der andT?'^/.]  Lower  part  of  an  edifice. 
To  found  our  habitation  firmly,  first  examine  the 
bed  of  earth  upon  which  we  will  build,  and  then 
the  underfiUings,  or  substructions,  as  the  ancients 
called  it.  Wotton. 

To  Underfo'ng,  i!in-dur-f6ng'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  jTaDjan,  Saxon.]  To  take  in 
hand.     Obsolete. 

Thou,  Menalcas,  that  by  thy  treachery 
Didst  underfong  my  lady,  to  wexe  so  light, 
Shouldst  w£ll  be  known  for  such  thy  villainy. 

^enser. 
To  Underfu'rnish,  iftn-dfir-filr'nish.  v.  a. 
[under  and  furnish.']    To  supply  with 
less  than  enough. 

Can  we  suppose  God  would  underfurnish  man 
for  the  state  he  designed  him,  and  not  afford  him  a 
soul  large  enough  to  pursue  his  happiness.'  Collier. 

To  Undergi'rd,  fin-diir-gerd'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der aBd  gird.]  To  bind  below;  to  round 
the  bottom. 

When  they  had  taken  it  up,  they  used  helps,  un- 
dergirding  the  ship.  Jets. 

To  Undergo',  lin-diir-go'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  go.] 

1.  To  suffer;  to  sustain;  to  endure  evil. 

With  mind  averse,  he  rather  underwent 
His  people's  will,  than  gave  his  own  consent.  Dryd. 

2.  To  support;  to  hazriid.  Not  in  use. 
I  have  mov'd  certain  Romans 
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To  undergo  with  me  an  enterpriie 
Of  honourable,  dang'rous  consequence.        Shaksp, 
Such  they  were,  who  might  presume  t'have  done 
Much  for  the  king  and  honour  of  the  state, 
Having  the  chiefest  actions  undergone.         DonUl. 

3.  To  sustain;  to  be  the  bearer  of;  to  pos- 
sess.    Not  in  use. 

Their  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 
As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo, 
Shall,  in  the  general  censure,  take  corruption 
From  that  particular  fault.  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  sustain;  to  endure  without  fainting. 

It  raisM  in  me 
An  undergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
Against  what  should  ensue.  Shakspeart, 

5.  To  pass  through. 

1  carried  on  my  enquiries  to  try  whether  this  ris- 
ing world,  when  finished,  would  continue  alwayi 
the  same;  or  what  changes  it  would  successively 
undergo,  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sanu  cau- 
ses. Bumtt. 

Bread  put  into  the  stomach  of  a  dying  man,  will 
undergo  the  alteration  that  is  merely  the  effect  of 
heat.  .  JJrbuihnot. 

6.  To  be  subject  to. 

Claudio  undetgoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I 
must  shortly  heai  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him 
a  coward.  ShaksjHare. 

Undehgho'und,  tln'dv'ir-ground.  n.  a. 
[under  and  ground.]  Subterraneous 
space. 

They  have  promised  to  shew  your  highness 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  undergrcand.  Shaksp. 

Wash'd  by  streams 
From  underground,  the  liquid  ore  he  drains 
Into  fit  m(  ulcis  picpared.  Mlton. 

L  NDEHOUo'wTH,  i'ln'dClr-gr6/A'.  n.  «.  [un- 
der  and  growth.]  That  which  grows 
under  the  tall  wood. 

So  thick  entwin'd, 
As  one  continu'd  brake,  the  unUtrgiowth 
Of  shrubs,  and  tangling  bushes,  had  perplex'd 
All  path  of  man  or  beast,  that  pass'd  that  way. 

Milton. 
Underha'nd,    iln'd^r-hand.  adv.  [under 
and  hand.] 

1 .  By  means  not  apparent:  secretly. 

These  multiplied  pt  titions  of  worldly  things  in 
prayer,  have,  besides  their  direct  use,  a  service 
wheiebv  the  church  urulerhand,  through  a  kind  of 
heavenly  fraud,  takcth  therewith  the  souls  of  men, 
as  with  certain  baits.  Hooker. 

2.  Clandestinely;  with  fraudulent  secrecy. 

She  underhand  dealt  with  the  principal  men  of 
that  country,  that  they  should  persuade  the  king  to 
make  Plangus  his  associate.  iSufney. 

They,  by  their  precedents  of  wit, 
T'  out-fast,  out-loiter,  and  out-sit, 
Can  order  matters,  underhand, 
To  put  all  business  to  a  stand.  Hudibras. 

It  looks  as  if  I  had  desired  him  underhand  to 
%vrite  so  ill  against  me;  but  I  have  not  bribed  bim 
to  do  me  this  service.  Dryden. 

Such  mean  revenge,  committed  underhand, 
Has  ruin'd  many  an  acre  of  good  land.       Dryden. 
Wood  is  still  working  underhand  to  force  his 
halfpence  upon  us.  Smft. 

I'll  hasten  to  my  Roman  soldiers, 
Inflame  the  mutiny,  and  underhand 
Blow  up  their  discontents.  ..Addison. 

Underha'xd,  fin'd^r-hand.  adj.  Secret; 
clandestine;  sly. 

I  had  notice  of  my  brother's  purpose,  and  have, 
by  underhand  means,  laboured  to  dissuade  bim. 

Shakspeare. 
I  should  take  it  as  a  very  great  favour  from  some 
of  my  underhand  detractors,  if  they  would  break 
all  measures  with  me.  .iddison. 

Unukri'ved,  ian-d6-rlv'd'.  adj.  [from  de- 
rived.] Not  borrowed. 
The  ideas  it  is  busied  about  should  be,  sometimes 
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at  least,  those  more  congenial  odcs,  which  it  had  in 
itself,  underived  from  the  body.  Locke. 

Underla'bourer,  un-dir-li'bir-ir.  n.s. 
[under  and  labourer.']^  A  subordinate 
workman. 

About  the  carriage  of  one  stone  for  Amasis,  the 
distance  of  twenty  days  journey,  for  three  yeai-s 
were  employed  two  thousand  chosen  men,  govern- 
ors, besides  many  underlahourers-  fVilkins. 
To  Underla'y,  un-dur-lci'.  v.  a.  \_UT2der 
and  iay.^  To  strengthen  by  something 
laid  under. 
Underle'af,  iin-dur-166f'.  n.  s.  [under 
and  /-"«/".]   A  species  of  apple. 

The  underleaf,  whose  cyder  is  best  at  two  years, 

is  a  plentiful  bearer.  JJortimer. 

To  Underli'ne,  un-d\ar-line'.  v.  a.  [under 

and  line.'\ 
1.  To  mark  with  lines  below  the  words. 
3.  To  ihfluence  secretly. 

By  mere  chance  in  appearance,  though  under- 
lined with  a  providence,  they  bad  a  full  sight  of  the 
infanta.  Wotton. 

U'nderling,  An'dur-ling.**^  n.  s.  [from 
under.l^  An  inferiour  agent;  a  sorry, 
mean  fellow. 

The  great  men,  by  ambition  never  satisfied,  grew 
factious;  and  the  underlings,  glad  indeed  to  be  un- 
derlings to  them  they  hated  least,  to  preserve  them 
from  such  they  hated  most  Sidnty. 

Hereby  the  heads  of  the  Septs  are  made  stronger, 
whom  it  should  be  a  most  special  policy  to  weaken, 
and  to  set  up  and  strengthen  divers  of  their  under- 
lings against  them  Spenser. 

The  fault  is  not  in  our  stars. 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings.      Shakap. 

O^er  all  his  brethren  he  shall  reign  as  king. 
Yet  ev'ry  one  shall  make  him  underling.     Jililton. 
They  may  print  this  letter,  if  the  underlings  at 
the  post-office  take  a  copy  of  it.      Pope  and  Sioifl. 

To  Undermi'xe,  lin-d^r-mine'.  v.  a.  [_w«- 
der  and  mine.] 

1.  To  dig  cavities  under  any  thing,  so  that 
it  may  fall,  or  be  blown  up;  to  sap. 

Though  the  foundation  on  a  rock  were  laid. 
The  church  was  undermin'd,  and  then  betray'd. 

Denham. 

An  injudicious  endeavour  to  exalt  Virgil,  is  much 
the  same  as  if  one  should  think  to  raise  the  super- 
structure by  undermining  the  foundation.        Pope. 

2.  To  excavate  under. 

A  vast  rock  undermin''d  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  a  highway  running  through  it,  as  long  and  as 
broad  as  the  Mall  Mdison. 

3.  To  injure  by  clandestine  means. 

Making  the  king's  sword  strike  whom  they  hat- 
ed, the  king's  purse  reward  whom  they  loved;  and, 
which  is  worst  of  all,  making  the  royal  counte- 
nance serve  to  undermine  the  royal  sovereignty 

Sidney. 
They,  knowing  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour. 
Have  hir'd  me  to  undermine  the  dutchess.  Shaksp. 

The  father,  secure, 
Ventures  his  filial  virtue 
Against  whate'er  may  tempt,  whate'er  seduce. 
Allure  or  terrify,  or  undermine.  Milton. 

The  undermining  smile  becomes  habitual;  and 
the  drift  of  his  plausible  conversation  is  only  to  flat- 
ter one,  that  he  may  betray  another.  Itryden. 
He  should  be  warned  who  are  like  to  undermine 
him,  and  who  to  serve  him.  Locke. 
Undermi'nek,  un-dilr-mi'nur.  n,  *.  [from 
undtrmine.~] 

1.  He  that  saps;  he  that  digs  away  the 
supports. 

2.  A  clandestine  enemy. 

The  enemies  and  undermmers  thereof  are  Rom- 
ish cathoiicks.  Bacon. 
Wben  I  perceiv'd  all  set  on  enmity, 


As  on  my  enemies  where-eyer  chanc'd, 
I  us'd  hostility,  and  took  their  spoil. 
To  pay  my  itndermine»s  in  their  coin.  Milton. 

The  most  experienced  disturbers  and  underminers 
of  government  have  always  laid  their  first  train  in 
contempt,  endeavouring  to  blow  it  up  in  the  judg- 
ment and  esteem  of  the  subject.  SoxUh. 
U'ndermost,  lin'dur-most.  adj.   [This  is 

a    kind    of    superlative,    anomalously 

formed  from  under ^ 

1.  Lowest  in  place. 

Using  oil  of  almonds,  we  drew  up  with  the  un- 
dermost stone  a  much  greater  weight.  Boyle. 

2.  Lowest  in  state  or  condition. 

It  happens  well  for  the  party  that  is  undermost, 
when  a  work  of  this  nature  falls  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  content  themselves  to  attack  their  prin- 
ciples, without  exposing  their  persons.  Mdison. 
This  opinion,  taken  by  other  sectaries,  was  to  last 
no  longer  than  they  were  undermost.  Jitlerhury. 
Underne'ath,  iln-diir-n^^A'.  adv.  [Com- 
pounded from  under  and  neath,  of 
which  we  still  retain  the  comparative 
nether,  but  in  adverbial  sense  use  be- 
neath.] In  the  lower  place;  below;  un- 
der; beneath. 

Forthwith  up  to  the  clouds 
With  him  I  flew,  and  underneath  beheld 
The  earth  outstretch'd  immense,  a  prospect  wide. 

Milton. 
And  as  I  wake  sweet  musick  breathe 
Above,  about,  or  undemeot.i; 
Sent  by  some  spirit  to  mortals  good.  Milton. 

Or  sullen  Mole  that  runriCth  underruath; 
Or  Severn  swift,  guilty  of  maiden's  death.  Milton, 

The  monster  caught  in  open  day, 
Inclos'd,  and  in  despair  to  fly  away. 
Howls  horrible  from  undcmeo^A.  Dryden. 

The  slate  did  not  lie  flat  upon  it,  but  left  a  free 
passage  trnderneath.  .Bddison. 

Underne'ath,  iln-dAr-ni^A.*^''  firefi. 
Under. 

Fellows  in  arms, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  marcb'd  on  Shakspeare. 

Pray  God  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long! 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun.    Shakspeare. 

Underneath  this  stone  doth  lie 
As  much  beauty  as  could  die; 
Which  in  life  did  harbour  give 
To  more  virtue  than  could  live.  Ben  Jonson. 

What  is,  hath  been;  what  hath  been,  shall  ensue; 
And  nothing  underneath  the  sun  is  new.       Sandys. 
The  north  and  south,  and  each  contending  blast. 
Are  underneath  his  wide  dominion  cast.      Dryden. 

Under'officer,  ijn-dur-oPis-iar.  n.  s. 
[under  and  officer.]  An  inferiour  officer; 
one  in  subordinate  authority. 

This  certificate  of  excommunication  by  bishops, 
of  all  others,  is  most  in  use:  and  would  be  more  so, 
were  it  not  fur  the  manifold  abuses  about  its  execu- 
tion committed  by  underofficers.  Jiyliffe. 

UNDE'ROGATORY,un-de-r6g'ga-Hir-e.  adj. 
Not  derogatory. 

Of  our  happiness  the  apostle  gives  a  negative  de- 
scription; and,  to  create  in  us  apprehensions  unde- 
rogatory  from  what  we  shall  possess,  exalts  them 
above  all  that  we  can  fancy.  Boyle. 

U'nderpart,  un'dur-p4rt.  n.  s.  [under 
and  fiart.]  Subordinate  or  unessential 
part. 

The  English  will  not  bear  a  thorough  tragedy, 
but  are  pleased  that  it  should  he  lightened  with 
underparts  of  mirth.  Dryden. 

Undkkpe'tticoat^  lin-du  -pSt'te-koie. 
n  s.  [under  and  fittticoat.]  The  pelti- 
coat  worn  next  the  body. 


They  go  to  bed  as  tired  with  doing  notbing,  as  I 
after  quilting  a  whole  uruUrpetticoat.^       Spectator. 
To  U'nderpin,  6n-dir-pin'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  fiin.]  To  prop;  to  support. 

Victors,  to  secure  themselves  against  disputes  of 
that  kind,  underpin  their  acquest  jure  belli.     Hale. 
U'ndehplot,    un'dir-plot.    v.    s.    [under 
and  plot.] 

1.  A  series  of  events  proceeding  collate- 
rally with  the  main  story  of  a  play,  and 
subservient  to  it. 

In  a  tragi-comedy,  there  is  to  be  but  one  main 
design;  and  though  there  be  an  underplot,  yet  it  is 
subservient  to  the  chief  fable.  Dryden. 

2.  A  clandestine  scheme. 

The  husband  is  so  misled  by  tricks,  and  so  lost 
in  a  crooked  intrigue,  that  he  still  suspects  an  un- 
derplot.  Jiddison. 

To  Underpha'ise,  iln-diir-praze'.  v.  a. 
[under  and  firaise.]  To  praise  below 
desert. 

In  underpraising  thy  deserts, 
Here  find  the  first  deficience  of  our  tongue.     Dryd. 
To  Underprize,  Aii-dilr-prize'.x'  a.  [un- 
der and  firize.]     To  value  at  less  than 
the  worth. 

How  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow, 
In  underprizirig  it;  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.  Shakspeare. 

To  Undehpro'p,  dn-tldr-prop'.  v. a.  [un- 
der and  firofi.]    To  support;  to  sustain. 

Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  the  land. 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 

Slutkspeare. 

There  was  made  a  shoring  or  underproping  act 

for  the  benevolence;  to  make  the  sums  not  brought 

in  to  be  leviable  by  course  of  lavt^.  Bacon. 

Thou  that  art  us'd  t'  attend  the  royal  throne, 
And  undeiprop  the  head  that  bears  the  crown. 

jPen<o«. 
Underpropo'rtioned,     lin-ddr-pro-por' 
shin'd.   adj.   [under  and   /irofiortion.'] 
Having  too  little  proportion. 

To  be  haughty,  and  to  make  scanty  and  underpro- 
portioned  returns  of  civility,  plainly  tells  people, 
they  must  be  very  mannerly.  Collier, 

Underpu'ller,  iln-dfir-pil'k'ir.  n.  s.  [un- 
der and  /luller.]  Inferiour  or  subordi- 
nate puller. 

The  mystery  of  seconds  and  thirds  is  such  a  mas- 
ter-piece, that  no  description  can  reach.  These 
underpullers  in  destruction  are  such  implicit  mor- 
tals as  are  not  to  be  matched.  Collier. 
To  Underra'te,  iin-dur-r4te'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  rate.]  To  rate  too  low. 
Underra'te,  ^ndilr'rite.^as  „.  5.  [from 
the  verb.]  A  price  less  than  is  usual. 

To  give  ail  will  befit  thee  well, 
But  not  at  underrates  to  rell.  Cowley. 

i'he  useless  brute  is  from  Newmarket  brought, 
And  at  an  undeJTote  in  Smithfield  bought, 
To  turn  a  mill.  Dryden. 

To  Undersa'y,  dn-dur-si'.  i>.  n.  [under 
and  saij.]  To  say  by  way  of  derogation 
or  contradiction.     Obsolete. 

They  say,  they  con  to  heaven  the  highivay 
But  I  dare  undersay, 
They  never  set  foot  on  that  s.ame  ti'ode. 
But  balke  their  right  way,  and  strain  abroad.  Spens. 
Underse'cuetary,  un-di\r-s6k'kr6-ta-r^'. 
71.  s.  [under  and  .-iecretari/.]     An  infe- 
riour or  subordinate  secretary. 

The  Jews  have  a  tradition,  that  Elias  sits  in  hea- 
ven, and  keeps  a  register  of  all  men's  actions,  good 
or  bad.  He  hath  his  undersecretaries  for  the  several 
nations,  that  take  minutes  of  all  that  passes.  Bacon. 
To  Underse'll,  An-dOr-sSr.  v.  a.  [under 
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and  sell.^  To  defeat,  by  selling  for  less; 
to  sell  cheaper  than  another. 

Their  stock  being  rated  at  six  in  the  hundred, 
thej  may,  with  great  gain,  undersell  us,  our  stock 
being  rated  at  ten.  Child. 

Underse'rvant,  lin-dur-s^r'vant.  n.  s. 
[under  and  servant. ~\  A  servant  of  the 
lower  class. 

Besides  the  nerves,  the  bones,  as  undtnervants, 
with  the  muscles,  are  employed  to  raise  him  up. 

Grew. 
To  U'ndeRset,  un-dur-s^t'.  v.  a.  [under 
and  aet.^  To  prop;  to  support. 

The  merchant-adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  weU  underset  with  rich  men,  and  good 
order,  held  out  bravely.  Bacon. 

Underse'tter,  iln-dilr-s^t'tir.  n.  s.  [from 
underset.'\  Prop;  pedestal;  support. 
The  four  corners  thereof  had  undersetters. 

1  Kings. 
Underse'tting,  lin-dur-s^t'tinj^.^*"  n.  s. 
[from  unde7-set.']  Lower  part;  pedestal. 
Their  underseltings,  or  pedestals,  are,  in  height, 
a  third  part  of  the  column.  Wotton. 

Undershe'riff,  fin-di\r-sh^r'ir  n.  s.  [un- 
der and  sheriff.'^     The  deputy  of  the 
sheriff. 
Since  'tis  my  doom,  love's  rtndersAmue, 
Why  this  reprieve.' 
Why  doth  my  she  advowson  fly?  Cleaveland. 

Undershe'uiffry,  lin-diir-sh^r'if-r^.  n.  s. 
[from  undersheriff'.~\  The  business,  or 
office  of  an  under nheriff. 

The  cardinals  of  Rome  call  ail  temporal  business, 
of  wars  and  embassages,  %hirreria.,  which  is  inwier- 
sheriffries;  as  if  they  were  but  matters  for  under- 
shcrifTs  and  catchpoles;  though  many  times  those 
undersheriffries  do  more  good  than  their  high  spe- 
culations. Bacon. 

Undersho't,  fln-diir-shot'. /jar^  adj.  [un- 
der and  s/ioot.^  Moved  by  water  passing 
under  it. 

The  imprisoned  water  payeth  the  ransom  of  driv- 
ing an  undershot  wheel  for  his  enlargement   Carew. 
Underso'ng,  un'ddr-song.   n.  s.   [under 
and  so7ig.'\  Chorus;  burden  of  a  song. 

So  ended  she;  and  all  the  rest  around 
To  her  redoubled  that  her  undersong.         Spenser. 

The  challenge  to  Damaetas  shall  belong; 
Menalcas  shall  sustain  his  undersoiig; 
Each  in  his  turn  your  tuneful  numbers  bring. 

Dryden. 
To  Understa'nd,  fln-dir-stand'.  v.  a. 
preterit  understood.  [unbejifCanban, 
Saxon.] 
1.  To  conceive  with  adequate  ideas;  to 
have  full  knowledge  of;  to  comprehend; 
to  know. 

I  nam'd  them  as  they  pass'd,  and  understood 
Their  nature,  with  such  knowledge  God  endu'd 
My  sudden  apprehension.  Milton. 

When  did  his  pen  on  learning  fix  a  brand, 
Or  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand.  Dryden. 

He  hopes  you  will  your  foreign  taste  command. 
To  bear  for  once  with  what  you  understand.  Jiddis. 
3.  To  know  the  meaning  of;  to  be  able  to 
interpret. 

He  gather'd  his  own  doom;  which  understood, 
Not  instant,  but  of  future  time,  to  hell 
He  now  retum'd.  Milton. 

The  Ulysses  of  Ovid  upbraids  his  ignorance,  that 
he  understood  not  the  shield  for  which  he  pleaded. 

Dryden. 

3.  To  suppose  to  mean. 

The  most  learned  interpreters  understood  the 
words  of  sin,  and  not  of  Abel.  Locke. 

4.  To  know  by  experience. 
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Love  unlibidinous  reigned,  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.      Milton. 

5.  To  know  by  instinct. 

Amorous  intent,  well  understood 
Of  Eve,  whose  eye  darted  contagious  fire.  MUlon- 

6.  To  interpret,  at  least  mentally;  to  con- 
ceive with  resp'..ct  to  meaning. 

The  truth, 
Left  only  in  those  written  records  pure, 
Though  not  but  by  the  spirit  vmhrstood,      Milton. 
His  sin  might  have  been  greater  in  that  respect: 
but  that  it  was  not  so  to  be  understood,  appears  by 
the  opposition.  Stillingfieet. 

7.  To  know  another's  meaning. 

Each  to  other  calls 
Not  understood,  till  hoarse,  and  all  in  rage 
As  mock'd,  they  storm.  Milton. 

8.  To  hold  in  opinion  with  conviction. 
For  well  I  understand  in  the  prime  end 

Of  nature  her  th'  inferior.  Milton. 

9.  To  mean  without  expressing. 

War  then,  war 
Open  or  understood,  must  be  resolv'd.         MUton. 

10.  To  know  what  is  not  expressed. 

I  bring  them  to  receive 
From  thee  their  names,  and  pay  thee  fealty 
With  low  subjection;  understand  the  same 
Of  fish,  within  their  wat'ry  residence. 
Not  hither  summon'd.  Milton. 

To  Understa'nd,  in-d6r-stand'.  v.  n, 

1 .  To  have  the  use  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties; to  be  an  intelligent  or  conscious 
being. 

1  have  given  thee  a  wise  and  undtrstanding:  heart. 

Chronicles. 
All  my  soul  be 
Imparadis'd  in  you,  in  whom  alone 
1  understand,  and  grow,  and  see.  Donne. 

2.  To  be  informed  by  another. 

I  understood  of  the  evil  Eliashib  did.  J^ehemiah. 

I  understand  by  Sanga,  you  have  been 
Solicited  against  the  commonwealth 
By  one  Umbrenus.  Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Not  to  be  ignorant;  to  have  learned. 

I  urulerstood  not  that  a  grateful  mind 
By  owing  owes  not,  but  still  pays,  at  once 
Indebted  and  discharg'd.  Milton. 

1  understood  not  all  was  but  a  shew, 
Rather  than  solid  virtue.  Milton 

Understa'nding,       lin-dilr-stS.n'ding."'' 

71.  s.  [irom  understand.^ 
1.  Intellectual   powers;   faculties  of  the 
mind,  especially  those  of   knowledge 
and  judgment. 

1  speak  as  my  understanding  instructs  me,  and  as 

mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance.  Shakspeare. 

Make  him  of  quick  underslaruling  in  the  fear  of 

the  Lord.  Isaiali. 

When  she  rates  things,  and  moves  from  ground 

to  ground, 

The  name  of  reason  she  obtains  by  this: 

But  when  by  reason  she  the  truth  hath  found, 
And  standeth  fix'd,  she  understanding  is.     Doutes. 

Life  and  sense. 
Fancy  and  understanding:  whence  the  soul 
Reason  receives,  and  reason  is  her  being.     Milton. 
We  find  wisdom  withdrawing  the  will  from  the 
quarrels  of  the  understanding,  and  more  esteemmg 
of  peace  than  of  opinion.  Holyday. 

By  understanding,  I  mean  that  faculty  whereby 
we  are  enabled  to  apprehend  the  objects  of  know- 
ledge; generals  as  well  as  particulars;  absent  things 
as  well  as  present;  and  to  judge  of  their  truth  or 
falsehood,  good  or  evil.  WUkim. 

God  is  to  the  understanding  of  man,  as  the  light 
of  the  Sim  is  to  our  eyes,  its  first  and  most  glorious 
object.  Tillotson. 

The  understatulings  of  a  senate  arc  often  enslaved 
by  three  or  four  leaders.  Sxcijt. 
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3.  Skill;  knowledge;  exact  comprehen- 
sion . 

Right  understanding  consistj  in  the  perception  of 
the  visible  oi  probable  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  ideas.  Locke. 

Very  mean  people  have  raised  their  minds  to  a 
great  sense  aud  understanding  of  religion.    LocAf . 
3.  Intelligence;  terms  of  comn)unicalion. 
He  hoped  the  loyalty  of  his  subjects  would  con- 
cur with  him  in  the  preserving  of  a  good  undrr- 
standing;  between  him  and  his  people.     Clarendon. 
We  have  got  into  some  underslaiiding  with  the 
enemy,  by  means  of  don  Diego.  »^rbuthnol. 

Understa'nding,  iin-dtir-stan'ding.  adj. 
Knowing;  skilful. 

The  present  physician  is  a  very  unders/andtng 
man,  and  well  read.  Mdison. 

UndersjTa'ndingly,  iln-dilr-stan'ding-16. 
adv.  [from  understand.^  With  know- 
ledge. 

Sundays  may  be  understandingly  spent  in  theo- 
logy. Milton. 
UNDERSToo'D,in-ddr-stvid'.  Thepret.and 

part.  pass,  of  unde7-stand. 
Understra'pper,  i\n'dilr-strap-pi\r.  «.  a 
[under  and  stra/i.']     A  petty  fellow;  an 
infcriour  agent. 

Eveiy  understrapper  perked  up,  and  expected  a 

regiment,  or  his  sou  must  be  a  major.  Swift 

To  Underta'ke,  iln-dilr-tiki'.  v.  a.  pret. 

undertook;  part.  pass,  undertaken,  [un- 

derfangen,  German.] 

1.  To  attempt;  to  engage  in. 

The  task  he  undertones 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry. 

Shakspeare. 
The  charity  of  his  mother,  who  undertook  the 
manage  of  his  family,  became  a  seasonable  assist- 
ant and  expedient  in  this  single  state.  Fell. 

Hence  our  gen'rous  emulation  came; 
We  undertook,  and  we  perform'd  the  same. 

Roscommon. 

Fiercer  than  cannon,  and  than  rocks  more  hard, 

The  English  undertake  th'  unequal  war.     Dryden. 

Of  dangers  uiidertaken,  fame  achiev'd, 
They  talk  by  turns.  Dryden. 

2.  To  assume  a  character.    Not  in  use. 

His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  To  engage  with;  to  attack. 

It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake  every 

companion  that  you  give  offence  to.       Shakspeare. 

You'll  undertake  her  no  more?  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  have  the  charge  of. 

To  th'  waterside  I  must  conduct  your  grace. 
Then  give  my  charge  up  to  sir  Nicholas  Vaux, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end.  Shakspeare. 

To  Underta'ke,  fin-diir-tike'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  assume  any  business  or  province. 

0  Lord,  I  am  oppressed,  undertake  for  me. 

Isaiah. 

1  undertook  alone  to  wing  th'  abyss.        MiUon, 

2.  To  venture;  to  hazard. 
It  is  the  cowish  terror  of  his  spirit. 

That  dare  not  undertake.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  promise;  to  stand  bound  to  some 
condition. 

If  the  curious  search  the  hills  after  rains,  1  dare 

ttndertofce  they  will  not  lose  their  labour.    Woodw. 

Underta'ken,  fin-dCir-ii'k'n.    The  part. 

pass,  of  undertake 
Underta'ker,     6n-diir-li'kilr.9^     n.   a. 

[from  undertake.^ 
I .  One  who  engages  in  projects  and  af- 
fairs. 
Antrim  was  naturally  a  great  undertaker. 

Clarendvn. 
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Undertakers  id  Rome  purchase  the  digging  of 

fields,  and  arrive  at  great  estates  by  it.      Mdison. 

This  serves  to  free  the  enquiry  fit>m  the  perplexi- 

*tiei  that  some  undertakers  have  encumbered  it  with. 

Woodward. 
Oblige  thy  fav'rite  undertakers 
To  throw  me  in  but  twenty  acres.  Prior. 

2.  One  who  engages  to  build  for  another 
at  a  certain  price. 

Should  they  build  as  fast  as  write, 
'Twould  ruin  wxdertakers  quite.  Swift. 

3.  One  who  manages  funerals. 

While  rival  undertakers  hover  round, 
And  with  bis  spade  the  sexton  marks  the  ground. 

Young. 
Underta'king,     An-diir-ti'king.     n.    *. 
[from   undertake.']      Attempt;    enter- 
prise; engagement. 

Mighty  men  they  are  called;  which  sheweth  a 
strength  surpassing  others;  and  men  of  renown, 
that  is,  of  great  undertddng  and  adventurous  ac- 
tions. Raleigh. 
If  this  seem  too  great  an  undertaking  for  the 
humour  of  our  age,  then  such  a  sum  of  money 
ought  to  lie  ready  for  taking  off  all  such  pieces  of 
cloth  as  shall  be  brought  in.  Temple. 
Undertk'nant,  in-dilr-t^n'int.  n.  a.  [un- 
der and  tenant.]  A  secondary  tenant; 
one  who  holds  from  him  that  holds  from 
the  owner. 

Settle  and  secure  the  undertenants;  (o  the  end 

there  may  be  a  repose  and  establishment  of  every 

subject's  estate,  lord  and  tenant.  Davies- 

Undertoo'k,  in-diir-l66k'.   The  preterit 

of  undertake. 
Undervalua'tion,  An-dAr-vSl-u-i'shiin. 
n.  «.  [under  and  valuer\  Rate  not  equal 
to  the  worth. 

There  is  often  failing  by  an  unJerraluation;  for 

ID  divers  children  their  ingenerate  powers  are  of 

slow  disclosure.  Wotton. 

To   Underva'lue,    fin-dilr-val'6.    v.  a. 

[under  and  -value.] 
\.  To  rate  low;  to  esteem  lightly;  to  treat 
as  of  little  worth. 

Her  name  is  Portia,  nothing  uniervalu'd 
To  Cato's  daughter.  Shakspeare. 

My  chief  delight  lay  in  discharging  the  duties  of 
ay  station;  so  that,  in  comparison  of  it,  I  under- 
valued all  ensigns  of  authority.  .Stterbury. 
3.  To  depress;  to  make  low  in  estimation; 
to  despise. 

I  write  not  this  with  the  least  intention  to  under- 

vlue  the  other  parts  of  poetry.  Dryden. 

In  a  kingdom  grown  glorious  by  the  reputation 

of  a  sovereign,  multitudes  lessen  and  undervalue  it. 

.Addison. 

Schooling  Luther,  an  undervaluing  term,  would 

make  one  think  that  Erasmus  had  a  mean  opinion 

of  him.  .Stterbury. 

Underva'lue,  An'dCir-val-u.*^*  n.  s.  [from 

the  verb.]     Low  rate;  vile  price. 

The  unskilfulness,  carelessness,  or  knavery  of  the 
traders,  added  oiocb  to  the  undervalue  and  discre- 
dit of  these  commodities  abroad.  Timple 
Underva'luer,     un-dfirval'u-iir.     n.    s. 
[from  undervalue.]     One  who  esteems 

lightly. 
An  undervaluer  of  money  was  sir  Henry  Wotton. 

iValton. 
Undeuwe'nt,  iln-dAr-w^nt'.     The  pret. 

of  undergo. 
U'nderwood,   lin'diir-vvud.   n.  s.   [uiider 
and  wood.]     The  low  trees  that  grow 
among  the  timber. 
When  you  fell  underwood,  sow  hawa  and  slues. 

Mortimer. 
U'nderwork,  iln'diir-wiirk."«  n.a.  lun- 
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der  and  work.]     Subordinate  business; 
petty  affairs. 

Those  that  are  proper  for  war  fill  up  the  labori- 
ous part  of  life,  and  carry  on  the  underwork  of  the 
nation.  .Sddison. 

To  Underwo'rk,  iin-dir-w<irk'.  v.  a. 
preterit  and  part.  pass,  underworked  or 
undertvrought. 

1 .  To  destroy  by  clandestine  measures. 

Thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far, 
That  thou  hast  underwrought  its  lawful  king. 
To  cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity.     Shakspeare. 

2.  To  labour  or  polish  less  than  enough. 

Apelles  said  of  Protogenes,  that  he  knew  not 
when  to  give  over.  A  work  may  be  overwrought 
as  well  as  underwrought  Dryden- 

3.  To  work  at  a  price  below  the  common. 
Unoerwo'rkman,  iln-dur-wtirk'mdn.  n.  s. 

[under  and  workman.]  An  inferiour  or 
subordinate  labourer. 

Nor  would  they  hire  underworkmen  to  employ 
their  parts  and  learning  to  disarm  their  mother  of 
all.  Lesley. 

Underworkmen  are  expert  enough  at  making  a 
single  wheel  in  a  clock,  but  are  utterly  ignorant  how 
to  adjust  the  several  parts.  Swift. 

To  Underwri'te,  un-diir-rite'.  v.  a.  [un- 
der and  write.]  To  write  under  some- 
thing else. 

He  began  first  with  his  pipe,  and  then  with  his 
voice,  thus  to  cnallenge  Dorus,  and  was  by  him  an- 
swered in  the  underwritten  sort  Sidney. 
What  addition  and  change  I  have  made,  I  have 
here  underwritten.                                 Sanderson. 

Underwri'ter,  dn-dur-ri'tftr.  n.  s.  [from 
underwrite,]  An  insurer;  so  called 
from  writing  his  name  under  the  con- 
ditions. 

Undescri'bed,  in-di-skrib'd'.  adj.  Not 
described. 

They  urge,  that  God  left  nothing  in  bis  word  un- 
described,  whether  it  concerned  the  worship  of  God, 
or  outward  polity.  Hooker. 

This  is  such  a  singular  practice,  that  I  had  rather 
leave  it  undescribed,  than  give  it  its  proper  cha- 
racter. Collier. 

Undesori'ed,  iln-dS-skrlde'.  adj.  Not 
seen;  unseen;  undiscovered. 

Undese'rved,  Cin-dd-z^rv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  merited;  not  obtained  by  merit. 

This  victory  obtained  with  great,  and  truly  not 
undeserved,  honour  to  the  two  princes,  the  whole 
estates,  with  one  consent,  gave  the  crown  to  Musi- 
dortis.  Sidney. 

2.  Not  incurred  by  fault. 

The  same  virtue  which  garc  him  a  disregard  of 
fame,  made  him  impatient  of  an  wxdeserved  re- 
proach. Jiddison. 
Undese'rvedly,  in-d^-z^r'v^d-ld.^^*  adv. 
[from  undeserved.]  Without  desert, 
whether  of  good  or  ill. 

Our  desire  is  to  yield  them  a  just  reason,  even  of 
the  least  things,  wherein  undeservedly  they  have 
but  as  much  as  dreamed  that  we  do  amiss    Hooker. 

He  which  speaketh  no  more  than  edifieth,  is  un- 
deservedly reprehended  for  much  speaking.  Hooker. 

These  oft  as  undeservedly  intbral 
His  outward  freedom.  Milton. 

Science  distinguishes  a  man  of  honour  from  one 
of  those  athletick  brutes,  whom  undeservedly  we 
call  heroes.  Dryden 

Undese'rver,  An-dd-z^r'vfir.  n.  s.  One 
of  no  merit. 

You  see  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after;  the 
undese)-ver  may  sleep,  wnen  the  man  of  action  is 
called  on.  Shakspeare. 

Unoese'rving,  An-dd-z^r'ving.  adj. 
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1.  Not   having   merit;    not   having   any 
worth. 

It  exerts  itself  promiscuously  towards  the  deserv- 
ing and  the  wndMeruing-,  if  it  relieves  alike  tbe  idle 
and  the  indigent.  .Addison. 

Shall  we  repine  at  a  little  misplaced  chanty, 
when  an  all-wise  Being  showers  down  eveiy  day 
his  benefits  on  the  unthankful  and  undeserving? 

Mterbury . 

Who  lose  a  length  of  undeserving  days, 
Would  you  usurp  the  lover's  dear-bought  praise? 

Pope. 

2.  Not  meriting  any  particular  advantage 
or  hurt:  with  of. 

I  was  carried  to  mislike,  then  to  hate;  lastly,  (o 
destroy  this  son  undeserving  o/ destruction.  Sidney. 
My  felicity  is  in  retaining  the  good  opinion  of 
honest  men,  who  think  me  not  quite  undeserving:  of 
it.  Pope. 

Undesi'gned,  tiu-di-sin'd'.^^s  adj.     Not 
intended;  not  purposed. 

Great  effects  by  inconsiderable  means  are  some- 
times brought  about;  and  those  so  wholly  undesign- 
ed by  such  as  are  the  immediate  actors.         South. 

Where  you  conduct  find, 
Use  and  convenience;  will  you  not  agree. 
That  such  effects  could  not  be  undesigned, 
Nor  could  proceed  but  from  a  knowing  mind? 

Blackmore. 
Undesi'gning,  dn-dd-sl'ning.  adj. 

1.  Not  acting  with  any  set  purpose. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms  of 

night, 
In  order  march,  and  to  their  posts  advance, 
Led  by  no  guide,  but  undesigning  chance? 

Blackmore. 

2.  Having  no  artful  or  fraudulent  schemes; 
sincere. 

He  looks  upon  friendship,  gratitude,  and  sense  of 
honour,  as  terms  to  impose  upon  weak,  undesigning 
minds.  South. 

Undesi'rable,  fin-d^-zi'ra-bl.  adj.    Not 
to  be  wished;  not  pleasing. 

To  add  what  wants 
In  female  sex,  the  more  to  draw  his  love, 
And  render  me  more  equal;  and  perhaps, 
A  thing  not  undesirable,  some  time 
Superior;  for  inferior,  who  is  free?  MiUon. 

Undesi'red,   fin-d^-zir'd'.3*9    adj.      Not 
wished;  not  solicited. 

O  goddess-mother,  give  me  back  to  fate; 
Your  gift  was  undcsir''d,  and  came  too  late.    DryS. 
Undesi'ring,  iln-de-zi'ring.  adj.    Negli- 
gent; not  wishmg. 

The  baits  of  gifts  and  money  to  despise, 
And  look  on  wealth  with  UTidestring:  eyes: 
When  thou  canst  truly  call  these  virlues  thine. 
Be  wise,  and  free,  by  heav'n's  consent  and  mine. 

Di-yden. 
Undestro'yable,  (in-d^-stro^'a-bi.   adj. 
Indestructible;    not  susceptive  of    de- 
struction.    Not  in  use. 

Common  glass,  once  made,  so  far  resists  the  vio- 
lence of  the  fire,  that  most  chyniists  think  it  a  body 
more  undestrot/otie  than  gold  itself.  Boyle. 

Undestro'ved,  Cin-d6-stioid'.  adj.     Not 
destroyed. 

The  essences  of  those  species  are  preserved  whole 

and  undestroyed,  whatever  changes  happen  to  any, 

or  all  of  the  individuals.  Locke. 

Undete'rminable,      iln-d^-t^i'min-a-bl. 

adj.  Iinpossible  to  be  decided. 

On  either  side  the  fight  was  fierce,  and  surely  un- 
detenninable  without  the  death  of  one  of  the  chiefs. 
.  Wotton. 

Rather  an  heir  had  no  such  right  by  divine  insti- 
tution, than  that  God  should  give  such  a  rioht,  but 
yet  leave  it  doubtful  and  wulelei  minable  who  v^ch 
heir  is.  j[^c/te. 
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Undete'rminate,  iln-dd-t6r'min-at.'"Gfl(/. 

1.  Not  settled;  not  decided;  contingent. 
Regularly,  indeterminate. 

Surely  the  Son  of  God  could  not  die  by  chance, 
nor  the  greatest  thing  (hat  ever  came  to  pass  in 
nature  be  left  to  an  uivleierminaU  event.       South. 

2.  Not  fixed. 

Fluid,  slippery,  and  undeterminate  it  is  of  itself. 

More. 
Undete'rmxnateness,   un-dd-t^r'min 

at-n^s 
Undetermina'tion,  in-de-t^r-mln 
shCin.  71.  s.  [irom  undeterminate.     We 
say   more    regularly  indeterminateness 
and  indetermination.^ 

1.  Uncertainty;  indecision. 

He  is  not  left  barely  to  the  undetermination,  in- 
certainty  and  unsteadiness  of  the  operation  of  his 
faculties,  without  a  certain,  secret  predisposition  of 
them  to  what  is  right.  Hale. 

2.  The  state  of  not  being  fixed,  or  invin- 
cibly directed. 

The  idea  of  a  free  agent  is  undeterminateness  to 

one  part,  before  he  has  made  choice-  More. 

Undete'rmineu,    un-d^-i^r'min'd.    adj. 

1.  Unsettled;  undecided. 

He  has  left  his  succession  as  undetermined,  as  if 
he  had  said  nothing  about  it.  Locke. 

Extended  wide 
In  circait,  undetermined,  square  or  round.    Milton. 

2.  Not  liuiiled;  not  regulated;  not  defined. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any  such  thing 
should  be  as  matter,  undetermined  by  something 
called  form.  Hale 

Undevo'teu,  6n-de-v6'tM.  adj.  Not  de- 
voted. 

The  lords  Say  and  Brooke,  two  popular  men,  and 

most  xmdevoted  to  the  church,  positively  refused  to 

make  any  such  protestation.  Clarendon. 

Undia'i'hanous,  dn-di-af'fa-niis.  adj.  Not 

pellucid;  not  transparent. 

When  the  materials  of  glass  melted,  with  calcined 

tin,  have  composed  a  mass  undiaphanous  and  %vhite, 

this  white  enamel  is  the  basis  of  all  concretes,  that 

goldsmiths  employ  in  enamelling.  Boyle. 

Undi'd,  un-did'.  The  preterit  of  undo. 

This  so  undid  all  I  had  done  before; 

I  could  attempt,  aud  he  endure  no  more.  Roscomm. 

Undige'sted,    un-d^-j6s't^d     adj.     Not 

concocted;  not  subdued  by  the  stomach. 

Ambition,  the  disease  of  rirtue,  bred 
Like  surfeits  from  an  undigested  fulness. 
Meets  death  in  that  which  is  the  means  of  life. 

Denham. 
The  glaring  sun  breaks  in  at  ev'ry  chink, 
Yet  plung'd  in  sloth  we  lie,  and  snore  supine 
As  fill'd  with  fumes  of  umligested  wine  Dryden. 
Meat  remaining  in  the  stomach  ^indigested,  de- 
jection of  appetite,  wind  coming  upwaids,  are  signs 
of  a  phlegmatick  constitution.  .drbulhnot. 

Undi'ght,  An-dlte'.  preterit.  Put  off.  It 
is  questionable  whether  it  have  a  pre- 
sent tense.  Obsolete. 

From  her  fair  head  her  fillets  she  undight, 
And  laid  her  stole  aside.  Spenser. 

Undimi'nished,  lin-di-min'isht.  adj.  Not 
impaired;  not  lessened. 

I  still  accounted  myself  undiminUhed  of  my 
largest  concessions.  Ki^^  Charles. 

Think  not,  revolted  spirit!  thy  shape  the  same, 
Or  undiminish''d  brightness,  to  be  known 
As  when  thou  stood'st  in  beav'n,  upright  and  pure. 

Milton 
Sergius,  who  a  bad  cause  bravely  try'd, 
All  of  a  piece,  and  undiminish''d,  dy'd.      Dryden. 

The  deathless  muse,  with  undiminished  rays. 
Through  distant  times  the  lovely  dame  conveys. 

Mdison. 
When  sacrilegious  haods  had  raised  the  cbarcb 
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even  to  the  foundation,  these  charities  they  suffered 
to  stand  undiminished,  untouched.  Merbury. 

Undi'nted,  un-dint'^d.  adj.  Not  impress- 
ed by  a  blow. 

I  must  rid  all  the  sea  of  pirates:  this  'greed  upon. 
To  part  with  unhackt  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  barge  undinted.  Shakspeare. 

Undi'pped,  un-dipt'.^*^  adj.  ^un  and  di/i.'^ 
Not  dipped;  not  plunged. 

I  think  thee 
Impenetrably  good;  but  like  Achilles, 
Thou  hadst  a  soft  Egyptian  heel  undipped, 
And  that  has  made  thee  mortal.  Dryden. 

Undire'cted,  ijn-d6-r^k't^d.    adj.     Not 
directed. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  unruled  and  undirected  of  any: 
for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  fainted  or  for- 
sook their  charge.  Spenser. 

Could  atoms,  which,  with  undirected  flight, 
Roam'd  through  the  void,  and  rang'd  the  realms  of 

night. 
Of  reason  destitute,  without  intent. 
In  order  march?  Blackmore. 

Undisoe'rned,    ian-d!z-z^m'd'.  adj.  Not 
observed;  not  discovered;  not  descried. 

Our  profession,  though  it  leadeth  us  into  many 
truths  undiscerned  by  others,  yet  doth  disturb  their 
communications.  Broken. 

Broken  they  break,  and  rallying  they  renew. 
In  other  forms,  the  military  shew: 
At  last  in  order  wmfocern't/  they  join. 
And  march  together  in  a  friendly  line.        Dryden. 

Undisce'rnedly,      un-diz-z^r'n^d-16.'"'* 
adv.  So  as  to  be  undiscovered. 

Some  associated  particles  of  salt-petre,  by  lurk- 
ing undiscernedly  in  the  fixed  nitre,  had  escaped  the 
analysing  violence  of  the  fire.  Boyle. 

Undisoe'rnible,    fin-diz-z^rn'6-bl.     adj. 
Not  to  be  discerned;  invisible. 

I  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness. 
To  think  I  should  be  undiscernible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace.  Shakspeare. 

The  apostle  knowing  that  the  distinction  ef  these 
characters  was  undUcernible  by  men  in  this  life, 
admonishes  those,  who  had  the  most  comfortable 
assurances  of  God's  favour,  to  be  nevertheless  ap- 
prehensive. Rogers. 
Undisck'rnibly,  dn-diz-z^rn'6-bl6.  adv. 
Invisibly;  imperceptibly. 

Many  secret  indispositions  will  undiscernibly  steal 
upon  the  soul,  and  it  will  require  time  and  close  ap- 
plication to  recover  it  to  the  spiritualities  of  reli- 
gion. South 
Undisce'rning,  fln-diz-zdrn'ing.  adj.  In- 
judicious; incapable  of  making  due 
distinction. 

Undiscerning  musr,  which  heart,  which  eyes. 
In  this  new  couple  dost  thou  prize?  Donne. 

His  long  experience  informed  him  well  of  the 
stale  of  England ;  but  of  foreign  transactions  he 
was  entirely  undisceming  and  ignorant.  Clarendon. 

Thus  her  blind  sister,  fickle  fortune,  reigns. 
And  undisceming  scatters  crowns  and  chains. 

Pope. 
Undi'sciplined,    fin-dis'sip-plin'd.    adj. 

1.  Not  subdued  to  regularity  and  order. 

To  be  dispensed  withal  is  an  argument  of  natural 
infirmity,  if  it  be  necessary;  but  if  it  be  not,  it 
signifies  an  undisciplined  and  uumortified  spirit. 

Taylor. 

Divided  from  those  climes  where  art  prevails, 
Undisciplined  by  precepts  of  the  wise. 
Our  inborn  passions  will  not  brook  controul ; 
We  follow  nature.  Philips. 

2.  Untaught;  uninstrucled. 

A  gallant  man  had  rather  fight  to  great  disadvan- 
tages in  the  field,  in  an  orderly  way  than  skuffle 
with  an  undi<iciplined  rabble.  King  Charlts 

Dry  is  a  man  of  a  clear  head,  but  few  words; 
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and  gains  the  same  advantage  over  Puzzle,  that  t 
small  body  of  regular  troops  would  gain  over  a  num- 
berless undixiplined  militia.  Spectator. 
Undisoo'rding,  \ln-dis-k6id'ing  adj.  Not 
disagreeing;  not  jarring  m  musick. 

VVe  on  earth,  with  undiscording  voice. 
May  rightly  answer  that  melodious  noise; 
As  once  we  did,  till  disproportion'd  sin 
Jarr'd  against  nature's  chime.  Milton. 

Undisco'verable,       ihn-dis-kiiv'i'ir-i-bl. 
adj.  Not  to  be  found  out. 

He  was  to  make  up  his  accounts,  and  by  an  easy 

undiscoverable  cheat,  he  could  provide  against  the 

impending  distress.  Rogers. 

Undisco'vered,     Cin-dls-kiiv'iir'd.     adj. 

Not  seen;  not  descried;  not  found  out. 

Coming  into  the  falling  of  a  way,  which  led  ui 
into  a  place,  of  each  side  whereof  men  might  easily 
keep  tliemselves  undiscovered,  I  was  encompassed 
suddenly  by  a  great  troop  of  enemies.  Sidney. 

When  the  griefs  of  Job  were  exceeding  great,  bis 
words  accordingly  to  open  them  were  many:  how- 
beit,  still  unto  his  seeming  they  were  undiscovered. 

Hooker. 
Time  glides,  with  undiscovered  haste; 
The  future  but  a  length  behind  the  past.     Dryden. 

By  your  counsels  we  are  brought  to  view 
A  rich  and  undiscovered  world  in  you.  Dryden. 

In  such  passages  I  discover'd  some  beauty  yet  «n- 
discovered.  Dryden. 

Undisoree't,    ^n-dls-kr66l'.    adj.     Not 
wise;  imprudent. 
If  thou  be  among  the  undiscreet,  observe  the  time. 
Ecclesiasticus  ■ 
Undisgui'sed,  iln-dis-gyiz'd'.  adj.  Open; 
artless;  plain;  exposed  to  view. 

If  thou  art  Venus, 
Disguis'd  in  habit,  undisguised  in  shape; 

0  help  us  captives  from  our  chains  t'  escape. 

Dryden. 

If  once  they  can  dare  to  appear  openly  and  wn- 

disguised,  when  they  can  turn  the  ridicule  upon 

seriousness  and  piety,  the  contagion  spreads  like  a 

pestilence.  Rogers. 

Undisho'noured,    lin-dlz-on'nur'd.    adj. 

Not  dishonoured. 

Keep  then  fair  league  and  truce  with  thy  true 

bed: 

1  live  distained,  thou  undishonoured.     Sh^peare. 

Undisma'yed,   fln-diz-mide'.   adj.     Not 
discouraged;  not  depressed  with  fear. 
He  in  the  midst  thus  undismayed  began.  Milton. 
Though  oft  repuls'd,  again 
They  rally  undismayed.  Philips. 

He  aim'd  a  blow  against  his  undismayed  adver- 
sary, ^rbuthnot. 
Uvdisohli'ging,  iln-dis-6-bl^i'jing.  adj. 
Inoffensive. 

All  this  he  would  have  expatiated  upon,  with 

connexions  of  the  discourses,  and  the  most  easy, 

undisobliging  transitions.  Broome. 

Undispe'rsed,    iln-dis-p^rst'.    adj.    Not 

scattered. 

We  have  all  the  redolence  of  the  perfumes  we 
burn  upon  his  altars;  the  smoke  doth  van-sh  ere  it 
can  reach  the  sky;  and  whilst  it  is  undispersed,  it 
but  clouds  it.  Boyle. 

Undispo'sed,  iin-dis-p6z'd'.  adj.  Not  be- 
stowed. 

The  employments  were  left  undisposed  of,  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  impatient  candidates.         Swift 
Undispu'ted,  lin-dis-pu't^d.  adj.  Incon- 
trovertible; evident. 
You,  by  an  unduputcd  title,  are  the  king  of  poets. 

Dryden. 

That  virtue  and  vice  tend  to  make  those  men 

happy,  or  miserable,  who  severally  practise  them, 

is  a  proposition  of  undoubted,  and  by  me  undisputed, 

truth.  ..^Iterbvry. 
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Undisse'mbled,  fin-dis-sem'bl'd.  adj. 

1.  Openly  declared. 

2.  Honest;  not  feigned. 

Ye  are  the  sons  of  a  clergy,  whose  v,nd'mtmbled 
and  unlimited  veneration  for  the  holy  scriptures 
bath  not  hindered  thera  from  paying  an  inferiour, 
but  profound  regard  to  the  best  interpreters  of  it, 
the  primitive  writers.  Jitttrbury. 

Undi'ssipated,  i\n-dis's^-pa-t^d.  arfy.  Not 
scattered;  not  dispersed. 

Such  little  primary  masses  as  our  proposition 

mentions,  may  remain  undissipated.  Boyle. 

UxDibso'LVABLE,    i\n-diz-z6l'va-bl.    adj. 

That  canijot  be  dissolved. 
Undisso'lving,  iln-diz-zol'ving.  adj.  Ne- 
ver meUiiig. 

Not  cold  Scythia's  v.ndissolvmg  snows, 
Nor  the  parch'd  Lybian  sands  thy  husband  bore, 
But  mild  Partbenope.  .Sddison. 

Undiste'mpered,  un-dis-t^ra'piir'd.  adj. 

1 .  Free  from  disease. 

2.  Free  from  perturf.ation. 

Some  such  laws  may  be  considered,  in  some  par- 
liament that  shall  be  at  leisure  from  the  urgency  of 
more  pressing  affairs,  and  shall  be  cool  and  undis- 
tempered.  Temple. 

Undisti'vguishable,  dn-dis-ting'g\vish- 

a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  distinctly  seen. 

These  things  seem  small  and  ^m distinguishable, 
Like  far  otf  mountains  turned  into  clouds.    Shaksp, 

The  quaint  njazes  in  the  wanton  gi ten, 
For  lack  of  tread,  are  undistinguisliable.      Shaksp. 

Its  lineaments  are  destroyed,  and  the  materials 
mixt  in  an  undisHnguishable  confusion.        Rogers. 

2.  Not  to  be  known  by  any  peculiar  pro- 
perty. 

No  idea  can  be  undistiiiguishable  from  another, 

from  which  it  ought  to  be  different.  Locke. 

Undisti'nguished,  un-dia-ting'gwisht.«93 

adj. 
i.  Not  marked  out  so  as  to  be  known  from 
each  other. 

The  undistinguished  seeds  of  good  and  ill, 
Heav'n  in  his  bosom  from  our  knowledge  hides. 

Dry  den. 
'Tis  longer  since  the  creation  of  angels  thcin  of 
the  world,  by  seven  hundred  years;  whereby,  we 
•  would  mark  out  so  much  of  that  undistinguish''d  du- 
ration, as  we  suppose  would  have  admitted  seven 
hundred  annual  revolutions  of  the  sun.  Locke. 

2.  Not  to  be  seen  otherwise  than  confu- 
sedly; not  separately  and  plainly  de- 
scried. 

'Tis  like  the  milky  way,  all  over  bright: 
But  sown  so  thick  with  stars,  'tis  undistinguish''d 
light.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  plainly  discerned. 

Wrinkles  undistinguished  pass, 
For  I'm  asham'd  to  use  a  glass.  Swift. 

4.  Admitting  nothing  between;  having  no 
intervcnient  space. 

Oh  undistinguished  space  of  woman's  will! 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Not  marked  by  any  particular  property. 

Sleep  to  those  empty  lids 
Is  grown  a  stranger;  and  day  and  night. 
As  undistinguished  by  my  sleep,  as  sight.  Denham. 

6.  Not  treated  with  any  particular  respect. 

Sad  cnance  of  war!  now  destitute  of  aid, 
Falls  undisting^iished  by  the  victor  spade.       Pope. 

Undisti'nguishing,  iln-dis-ting'gvvlsh- 
ing.  adj.   Making  no  difference. 

The  promiscuous  and  nuilistinguishing  distribu- 
tion of  good  aod  evil,  wbicti  was  necessaiy  for  car- 
rying on  the  designs  of  providence  in  this  life,  will 
be  rectified  in  another.  Addison. 


Undistinguishing  complaisance  will  vitiate  the 

taste  of  the  readers.  Garth. 

Undistra'cted,  (in-dis-trak't^d.af//.  Not 

perplexed  by  contrariety  of  thoughts  or 

desires. 

When  Enoch  had  walked  with  God,  he  was  so 
far  from  being  tired  with  that  lasting  assiduity,  that 
he  admitted  him  to  a  more  immediate  and  more 
undisti'acted  communion  with  himself.  Boyle. 

UNDisrRA'cTEDLY,  un-dis-trak't6d-16. 
adv.  Without  disturbance  from  contra- 
riety of  sentiments. 

St.  Paul  tells  us,  that  there  is  difference  betwixt 
maiTied  and  single  persons;  the  affections  of  the 
latter  being  at  liberty  to  devote  themselves  more 
undistractedly  to  God.  Boyle. 

Undistra'otedness,  An-dis-trak't^d-n^s. 
n.  s.  Freedom  from  interruption  by  dif- 
ferent thoughts. 

The  strange  confusions  of  this  nation  disturb  that 
calmness  of  mind,  and  undistractedness  of  thoughts. 

Boyle. 
Undistu'rbed,  lin-dis-tArb'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Free  from  perturbation;  calm;  tranquil; 
placid. 

To  our  high  rais'd  phantasy  present 
That  undisturbed  song  of  pure  content.         Milton. 

The  peaceful  cities  of  th'  Ausonian  shore, 
Lull'd  in  their  ease,  and  undisturbed  before. 
Arc  all  on  fire.  Dryden. 

A  state  where  our  imitation  of  God  shall  end  in 
the  undisturbed  fruition  of  him  to  all  eternity. 

.^tterbury. 

To  be  undisturbed  in  danger,  sedately  to  consider 
what  is  fittest  to  be  done,  and  to  execute  it  steadily, 
is  a  complex  idea  of  an  action,  which  may  exist. 
But  to  heundistiirbed  in  danger,  without  using  one's 
reason,  is  as  real  an  idea  as  the  other.  Locke. 

2.  Not  interrupted  by  any  hinderance  or 
molestation. 

Nature  stints  our  appetite, 
And  craves  no  more  than  undisturh^d  delight; 
Which  minds,  unmix'd  with  cares  and  fears,  obtain; 
A  soul  serene,  a  body  void  of  pain.  Dryden. 

Unvex'd  with  quarrels,  undisturWd  with  noise. 
The  country  king  his  peaceful  realm  enjoys.  Dryd. 

3.  Not  agitated. 

A  good  conscience  is  a  port  which  is  land-lock'd 
on  every  side,  where  no  winds  can  possibly  invade. 
There  a  man  may  not  only  see  his  own  image,  but 
that  of  his  Maker,  clearly  reflected  from  the  mjm/is- 
turb^d  and  silent  waters.  Dryden. 

Undistu'rbedly,  ian-dis-ti'irb'd'16.  adv. 
Calmly;  peacefully. 

Our  minds  are  so  weak,  that  they  have  need  of 
all  the  assistances  can  be  procured,  to  lay  before 
them  undisturbedly  the  thread  and  coherence  of  any 
discourse.  Locke. 

Undivi'dable,  un-de-vi'da-bl.  adj.  Not 
separable;  not  susceptive  of  division. 

The  best  actors  in  the  world  for  tragedy,  pastoral, 
scene  undividable,  or  poem  unlimited.    Shakspeare, 

How  comes  it,  husband. 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself.' 
Thyself,  1  call  it,  being  strange  to  me; 
That  undividable,  incorporate, 
And  better  than  thy  dear  self's  better  part.  Shaksp. 
Undivi'ded,  i\n-de-vi'd^d.  adj.  Unbroken; 
whole;  not  parted. 

Low  is  not  divided  between  God  and  God's  ene- 
my: we  must  love  God  with  all  our  heart;  that  is, 
give  him  a  whole  and  undiindfd  affection.     Taylor. 

He  extends  through  all  extent; 
Spreads  undivided,  operaxes  unspent.  Pope. 

Undivu'lged,  6n-d^-valj'd'.  adj.  Secret; 
not  promulgated. 

Let  the  great  gods 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.  Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivutged  crimes, 
Unwhipp'd  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 
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To  Undo',  fin-d66'.  v.  a.  prel.  undid;  part, 
pass,  uiidone.  [from  rfo."] 

1 .  To  ruin;  to  bring  to  destruction. 

As  this  immoderate  favour  of  the  multitude  did 
him  no  good,  so  will  it  undo  so  many  as  shall  trust 
unto  it.  Hayward. 

Subdued,  undone,  they  did  at  last  obey, 
And  change  their  own  for  their  invader's  way. 

Roscomnutn. 

Where,  with  like  haste,  through  several  ways  they 
run. 
Some  to  undo,  and  some  to  be  undone .     Denham. 

Hither  ye  come,  dislike,  and  so  undo 
The  players,  and  disgrace  the  poet  too.      Denham- 

When  I  behold  the  charming  maid, 
I'm  ten  times  more  undone;  while  hope  and  fear, 
With  variety  of  pain  distract  me.  Addison. 

2.  To  loose;  to  open  what  is  shut  or  fast- 
ened; to  unravel. 

They  false  and  fearful  do  their  hands  undo; 
Brother,  his  brother;  friend  doth  friend  forsai^e. 

Sidney. 

Pray  undo  this  button.  Shakspeare . 

We  implore  thy  powerful  hand, 
To  ttnrfo  the  charmed  band 
Of  true  virgin  here  distress'd.  Jtfittoii. 

Were  men  so  dull ,  they  could  not  see 
That  Lyce  painted,  should  they  flee, 
Like  simple  birds,  into  a  net. 
So  grossly  woven,  and  ill-set; 
Her  own  teeth  would  undo  the  knot. 
And  let  all  go  that  she  had  got.  Waller. 

3.  To  change  any  thing  done  to  its  former 
state;  to  recall,  or  annul  any  action. 

They  may  know,  that  we  are  far  from  presuming 
to  think  that  men  dan  better  any  thing  which  God 
hath  done,  even  as  we  are  from  thinking,  that  men 
should  presume  to  undo  some  things  of  men,  which 
God  doth  know  they  cannot  better.  Hooker. 

It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo.  Shakspeare. 

We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'  undo; 
Of  nothing  he  made  us,  and  we  strive,  too. 
To  bring  ourselves  to  nothing  back.  Donne. 

They  make  the  Deity  do  and  undo,  go  fonvard 
and  backward.  Burnet. 

By  granting  me  so  soon. 
He  has  the  merit  of  the  gift  undone.  Dryden. 

Without  this  our  repentance  is  not  real,  because 
we  have  not  done  what  we  can  to  undo  our  fault. 

Tillotson. 

Now  will  this  woman,  with  a  single  glance, 
Undo  what  I've  been  labouring  all  this  while. 

Mdison. 

When  in  time  the  martial  maid 
Found  out  the  trick  that  Venus  play'd, 
She  shakes  her  helm;  she  knits  her  brows, 
And,  fir'd  with  indignation,  vows, 
To-morrow,  ere  the  setting  sun, 
She'd  all  undo  that  she  had  done.  Swift. 

Undo'ing,  i!in-d66'ing.  adj.  Ruining;  de- 
structive. 

The  great  and  undoing  mischief  which  befalls 
men,  is  by  their  being  misrepresented.  South. 

Undo'ing,  un-d66'ing.  n.  s.  Ruin;  destruc- 
tion; fatal  mischief. 

To  the  utter  undoing  of  some,  many  things  by 
strictness  of  law  may  be  done,  which  equity  and 
honest  meaning  forbiddeth.  Hooker. 

False  lustre  could  dazzle  my  poor  daughter  to  her 
undoing-.  .Addison. 

Fools  that  we  are,  we  know  that  ye  deceive  us; 
Yet  act,  as  if  the  fraud  was  pleasing  to  us. 
And  our  undoing- Joy.  Rowe. 

Ign'rant  of  happiness,  and  blind  to  ruin, 
How  oft  are  our  petitions  our  un^ng.'  Harte. 

Undone,  dn-diin'.  adj.  [from  undo.'] 
1.  Not  done;  not  performed. 

Do  you  smell  a  fault? 1  cannot  wish  the  fault 

undone,  the  issue  of  it  being  so  proper   Shakspenre. 
There  was  no  opportuni^  to  call  either  of  these 
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two  great  persons  to  account  for  what  thcj  had  done, 
or  what  they  had  left  undone.  Clarendon. 

5.   Ruined;  hrought  to  destruction. 
Aheady  is  the  work  begun; 
And  we  rest  all  undone,  till  all  be  done.       Daniel. 
Undo'lbted,  {in-d6\xi'M.a(iJ.  Indubitable; 
indisputable;  unquestionable. 
His  fact,  till  now,  caaie  not  to  an  undoubted  proof. 

Shakspeare, 
Thou,  Spirit,  who  led'st  this  glorious  eremite 
Into  tiie  dcsart,  his  victorious  field, 
Against  the  spiritual  foe,  and  brought'sthim  thence, 
By  proof  th'  tindoubted  Son  of  God,  inspire.  Mllon 
The  relations  of  your  trials  may  be  received  as 
undoubted  records  of  certain  events,  and  as  securely 
to  be  depended  on  as  the  propositions  of  Euclid. 

Glanville. 
Made  the  world  tremble  with  a  numVous  host. 
And  of  undoubted  victory  did  boast  Waller. 

Though  none  of  these  be  strict  demonstration, 
yet  we  have  an  undnid)ted  assurance  of  them,  when 
they  are  proved  by  the  best  arguments  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  thing  will  bear.  Tillotson. 
Undo  UBTF.DLY,  in-doiit'^d-l^.  adv.  Indu- 
bitably; without  question;  withoutdoubt. 
Some  fault  undoubtedly  there  is  in  the  very  re- 
semblance of  idolaters.  Hooker. 

This  cardinal,  undmd)tedly 
IVas  fashioned  to  much  honour.  Shakspeare. 

Undoubtedly  God  will  relent,  and  turn 
From  his  displeasure.  Milton. 

The  original  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest 
•    this  age  has  produced.  Dryden. 

He  that  believes  the  christian  doctrine,  if  he  ad- 
here to  it,  and  live  accordingly,  shall  undoubtedly 
be  saved.  TilloUon. 

Undo'ubting,  tln-d6vit'ing.  adj.   Adnrut- 
ting  no  doubt. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  and  received 
with  an  undoubting  faith,  if  they  do  not  presently 
set  about  so  easy  and  so  happy  a  task,  must  acknow- 
ledge themselves  in  the  number  of  the  blind. 

Hammond 
UndRa'wn,  an-driwn'.  adj.    Not  pulled 
by  any  external  force. 

Forth  rush'd 
The  chariot  of  paternal  deity  urutratcn, 
Flashing  thick  flames,  wheel  within  wheel; 
Itself  instinct  with  spirit,  but  convoy'd 
By  four  cherubick  shapes.  Milton. 

Undre'aded,  in-dr^d'^d.  adj.  Not  feared. 
Better  far. 
Than  still  at  hell's  dark  threshold  t'  have  set  watch, 
Unnam'd,  undreaded,  and  thyself  half-starv'd. 

MUton. 
Undre'amed,     An-dr6m'd'.      adj.      Not 
thought  on. 

A  course  more  promising. 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  unpath'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakspeare. 

To  Undre'ss,  An-drSs'.  v.  a.  [from  dress.'] 
1.  To  devest  of  clothes;  to  strip. 

Undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed.    Shakspeare. 
All  were  stol'n  aside 
To  counsel  and  undress  the  bride.  Suckling. 

Her  fellows  press'd. 
And  the  reluctant  nymph,  by  force  undressed. 

.Sddison. 
3.  To  devest  of  ornaments,  or  the  attire  of 
ostentation. 

Undressed  at  evening  when  she  found 
Their  odours  lost,  their  colours  past, 
She  chang'd  her  look.  ""<^- 

U'ndhess,  tln'dr^s.«8  n.  a.  A  loose  or  ne- 
gligent dress. 

Reform  her  into  ease, 
And  put  her  in  undress  to  make  her  please.  Dryden- 
Undre'ssep,  ^n-dr^st',  adj. 
I.  Not  regulated. 


Thy  vineyard  lies  half  prun'd,  and  half  tmdress'd. 

Ihyden. 

Not  prepared  for  use. 
The  common  country  people  wore  peronrs,  shoes 
o( undref^eJ  leniher  AbuUinot- 

Undui  ED   uii-nii('e'.  arf/.  Not  dried. 
Their  titles  in  ihe  field  were  try'd: 
V\  itness  the  fresh  laments,  and  fuo'ral  tears  undry''d. 

Dryden. 
Four  pounds  otundried  bops,  thorough  ripe,  will 
make  one  of  dry.  .Vortimer. 

Undri'ven,  iSn-driv'v'n.*"*  adj.  Not  im- 
pelled either  way. 

As  wint'ry  winds  contending  in  the  sky, 
With  equal  force  of  lungs  their  titles  try; 
The  doubtful  rack  of  beav'n 
Stands  without  motion,  and  the  tide  undriv^n. 

Dryden. 
Undro'ssy,  An-dr6s's6.  adj.   Free  from 
recrement. 

When  a  noontide  sun  with  summer  beams 
Darts  through  a  clond,  her  wat'ry  skirts  are  edg'd 
With  lucid  amber,  or  undrossy  gold.  Philips. 

Of  heav'n's  undrossy  gold  the  gods'  array 
Refulgent,  flash'd  intolerable  day.  Pope. 

Undu'bitable,  lin-du'bi-ta-bl.  adj.  Not 
admitting  doubt;  unquestionable. 

Let  that  principle,  that  all  is  matter,  and  that 

there  is  nothing  else,  be  received  for  certain  and 

undubitable,  and  it  will  be  easy  to  be  seen,  what 

consequences  it  will  lead  us  into-  Locke. 

Undu'e,  in-du'.  adj.  [^indue,  Fr.j 

1.  Not  right;  not  legal. 
That  proceeding  being  at  that  time  taxed  for 

rigorous  and  undue,  in  matter  and  manner,  makes 
it  very  probable  there  was  some  greater  matter 
against  her.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  duty. 
He  will  not  prostitute  his  power  to  mean  and  un- 
due ends,  nor  stoop  to  little  and  low  arts  of  courting 
the  people.  .Stterbury. 

U'ndulary,  An'ju-la-r^  378  ^jj^  [from  un- 
dulo,  Lat.]  Playing  like  waves;  playing 
with  intermissions. 

The  blasts  and  undulary  breaths  thereof  maintain 

no  certainty  in  their  course.  Brown. 

To  U'ndulate,  un'ju-lite.»78  v.  a.  [from 

undulo,  Lat.]    To  drive  backward  and 

forward;  to  make  to  play  as  waves. 

Breath  vocalized,  i.  e.  vibrated  and  undulated, 
may  in  a  dififerent  manner  affect  the  lips,  or  tongue, 
or  palate,  and  impress  a  swift,  tremulous  motion 
which  breath  alone  passing  smooth  doth  not.  Holder. 
To  U'ndulate,  in'ju-lite.  v.  n.  To  play 
as  waves  in  curls. 

Through  undulating  air  the  sounds  are  sent, 
And  spread  o'er  all  the  fluid  element.  Pope. 

Undula'tion,  6n-ju-l^'sh6n.  n.  s.  [from 
undulate.]  Waving  motion. 

Worms  and  leeches  will  move  both  ways;  and  so  i 
will  most  of  those  animals  whose  bodies  consist  of 
round  and  annulary  fibres,  and  move  by  undulation, 
that  is,  like  the  waves  of  the  sea.  Brown. 

All  tuneable  sounds  are  made  by  a  regular  vibra- 
tion of  the  sonorous  body,  ?iid  undulation  of  the  air, 
proportionable  to  the  acuteness  and  gravity  of  the 
tone .  Holder. 

Two  parallel  walls  beat  the  sound  back  on  each 
other,  till  the  undulation  is  quite  worn  out.  Mditon. 
U'NDULATORY.i!ln'ju-li-t6-r^.*"ac(/.[from 
undulate.]     Moving  in  the  manner  of 
waves. 

A  constant  undulatory  motioB  is  perceived  by 
looking  through  telescopes.  Jirbvihnot. 

Undu'ly,  (in-du'ii.  adv.    Not  properly; 
not  according  to  duty. 

Men  undvXy  exercise  their  zeal  against  persons; 
not  only  against  evil  persons,  bnt  against  those  that 
are  (be  post  venerable,  Syr<A. 


UNDu'TEous,ftn-du'i6-As."«  flrf/.  Not  pej- 
lorniing  duty;  irreverent;  disobedient. 

She  and  1,  long  since  contracted. 
Are  now  so  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolve  us; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft. 
Of  disobedience,  orundutfous  title.        Shakspeare 

In  Latiuni  safe  he  lay, 
From  his  unduteous  son,  and  his  usurping  sway. 

Drydtn. 
Undu'tiful,  An-du'tA-f&l.  adj.  Not  obe- 
dient; not  reverent. 

England  thinks  it  no  good  policy  to  have  that 
realm  planted  with  English,  lest  they  sbouM  grow  w 
uiidu(i/ut  as  the  Irish,  and  become  more  dangerous. 

Speuser. 
No  man's  reason  did  ever  dictate  to  him,  that  it 
is  fit  for  a  creature  not  to  love  Ck)d ;  to  be  unduti/u2 
to  his  great  sovereign,  and  ungratelul  to  bis  i>est 
benefactor.  Tillotson. 

Undu'tifully,  tln-du't^ful-li.  adv. 
[irom  uTiduti/ul.]  Not  according  to  duty. 

The  fish  had  long  in  Caesar's  ponds  been  fed. 
And  from  its  lord  undutifully  fled  Dryden ._ 

Undu'tifulness,  iin-du'i6-fvil-nfis.  n.  a. 
Want  of  respect;  irreverence;  disobe- 
dience. 

I  should  have  thought  they  would  rather  hare 
held  in,  and  staid  all  the  other  from  undutifulnea, 
than  need  to  be  forced  thereunto  themselves. 

Spenser. 

Forbidding  undutifulness  to  superiours,  sedition 

and  rebellion  against  magistracy.  Tillotson. 

Undy'ino,  An-di'ing.  adj.  Not  destroyed; 
not  perishing. 

Driven  down 
To  chains  of  darkness,  and  the  undying  worm. 

Milton. 
Unea'rned,  5n-Srn'd'.  adj.  Not  obtained 
by  labour  or  merit. 

As  I  am  honest  Puck, 
If  we  have  unearned  luck, 
Now  to  scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 
We  will  make  amends  ere  long.  Shak^eare. 

Our  work  is  brought  to  little,  though  begun 
Early,  and  tb'  hour  of  supper  comes  uneam'd. 

Milton. 
Wilt  thou  rather  chuse 
To  lie  supinely,  hoping  heaven  will  bless 
Thy  slighted  fruits,  and  give  thee  bread  uneorn'd. 

Philipi. 
Unea'rthed,    dn-^rfAt'.369  adj.    Driven 
from  the  den  in  the  ground. 

The  robber  of  the  fold 
Is  from  his  craggy,  winding  haunts  uneort^d. 

ThomsoUf 
Unea'rthly,  iir)-iith'l6.  adj.  Not  terres- 
trial. 

The  sacrifice 
How  ceremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly 
It  was  i'  th'  offering!  Shakspeari. 

Une'asily,  iin-6'z6-16.  adv.  Not  win.out 
pain. 
He  lives  uruasily  under  the  burden.  VEstratigt. 
They  make  mankind  their  enemy  by  tbeir  unjust 
actions,  and  consequently  live  more  uiuasily  in  the 
world  than  other  men.  TiUolsvn 

Une'asiness,  An-6'z6-n^s.  n.  *.  Troublei 
perplexity;  state  of  disquiet. 

Not  a  subject 
Sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness. 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government.  Shaksp. 

The  same  uneasiness  which  every  thing 
Gives  to  our  nature,  life  must  also  bring    Denharit. 

We  may  be  said  to  live  like  those  who  have  tbeir 
hope  in  another  life,  if  we  bear  the  uneasinesses  that 
befall  us  here  with  constancy.  Merbury, 

Men  are  dissatisfied  with  their  station,  and  create 
to  themselves  all  the  uneasiness  of  want.  They  fancy 
themselves  poor,  and  under  this  persuasion  feel  all 
the  disquiet  of  real  poverty.  Ro^eri. 
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His  majesty  will  maintain  his  just  authority  over 
thPiii;  and  whatever  WTi«astn«ss  they  may  give  them- 
selves, ihey  can  create  none  in  him.  Mdison. 

The  libels  against  his  grandfather,  that  fly  about 
his  very  court,  give  him  uneasiness.  Swift. 

Une'asy,  6n-6'z6  adj. 

1.  Painful;  giving  disturbance. 

The  wisest  of  the  gentiles  forbad  any  libations  to 
be  made  for  dead  infants,  as  believing  they  passed 
into  happiness  through  the  way  of  mortality,  and 
for  a  few  months  wore  an  uneasy  garment.   Taylor. 

On  a  tottering  pinnacle  the  standing  is  uneas^y, 
and  the  fall  deadly  Decay  of  Piety. 

His  present  thoughts  are  uneasy,  because  his  pie- 
sent  state  does  not  please  him.  VEstrange. 

Uneasy  life  to  me, 
Still  watch 'd  and  importun'd,  but  worse  for  thee. 

Drydxn. 

2.  Disturbeil;  not  at  ease- 

Happy  low!  lie  down; 
Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown.     Shaksp. 

Uneasy,  justice  upward  flew, 
And  both  the  sisters  to  the  stars  withdrew.  Dryden, 

The  passion  and  ill  language  proceeded  from  a 
galled  and  uneasy  mind.  TiUotson. 

It  is  such  a  pleasure  as  makes  a  man  restless  and 
wneasy,  exciting  fresh  desires.  Addison. 

One  would  wonder  how  any  person  should  desire 
to  be  king  of  a  country,  ia  which  the  established 
religion  is  directly  opposite  to  that  he  professes. 
Were  it  possible  for  such  a  one  to  accomplish  his 
^signs,  his  own  reason  might  tell  him,  there  could 
oot  be  a  more  uneasy  prince,  nor  a  more  unhappy 
people.  Mdison. 

If  we  imagine  ourselves  intitled  to  any  thing  we 
Itave  not,  we  shall  be  uneasy  in  the  want  of  it;  and 
that  uneasiness  will  expose  us  to  all  the  evil  persua- 
sions of  poverty.  Rogers. 

The  soul,  uneasy  and  confln'd  from  home, 
Rests  and  expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.  Pope. 

3.  Constraining;  cramping. 

Some  servile  imitators 
Prescribe  at  first  such  strict,  uneasy  rules. 
As  they  must  ever  slavishly  observe.     Roscommon. 

4.  Constrained;  not  disengaged;  stiiF. 

In  conversation,  a  solicitious  watchfulness  about 
one's  behaviour,  instead  of  being  mended,  will  be 
constrained,  uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

5.  Peevish;  difficult  to  please. 

A  sour,  untractable  nature  makes  him  uneasy  to 
those  who  approach  him-  Spectator. 

6.  Difficult.  Out  of  use. 

We  will,  not  appearing  what  we  are,  have  some 
question  with  the  shepherd:  from  his  simplicity,  I 
think  it  not  uneasy  to  get  the  cause  of  my  son's  re- 
sort thither.  Shakspeare. 

This  swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make;  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light.  Shakspeare. 

Divers  things,  knowable  by  the  bare  light  of  na- 
ture, are  yet  so  uneasy  to  be  satisfactorily  under- 
stood, that,  let  them  be  delivered  in  the  clearest 
expressions,  the  notions  themselves  will  appear  ob- 
scure. Boyle. 
Une'aten,  An-6't'n.*°3  adj.  Not  devoured. 
Though  they  had  but  two  horses  left  uneaten,  they 
had  never  suffered  a  summons  to  be  sent  to  them. 

Clarendon. 
Une'ath,  iin-^th'.  adv.  [from  eat/ii  ea%, 

Saxon,  easy.] 
1.  Not  easily.  Out  of  use. 

Uneath  may  she  endure  the  flinty  street, 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender  feeling  feet! 

Shakspeare. 
3.  It  seems  in  Sfienser  to  signify  the  same 
as  beniath.   Under;  below. 
A  roaring,  hideous  sound, 
That  all  the  air  with  terror  filled  wide, 
And  seem'd  urualh  to  shake  the  stedfast  ground. 

Spenser. 
Une'difying,    in-Wd  fi-ing.    gdj.    Not 
hnproviug  in  good  life. 


Our  practical  divinity  is  as  sound  and  aflecting, 
as  that  of  our  popish  neighbours  is  flat  and  unedi- 
fying.  ^tterbury. 

Unele'cted,  dn-i-lek't^d.  adj.  Not  cho- 
sen. 

Putting  him  to  rage, 
You  should  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler. 
And  pass'd  him  vnelected.  Shakspeare. 

Une'ligible,  dn-^l'6-j6-bl.  adj.  Not  pro- 
per to  be  chosen. 

Both  extremes,  above  or  below  the  proportion  of 
our  character,  are  dangerous;  and  'tis  hard  to  de- 
termine which  is  most  une/tgi&/e.  Rogers. 
Unemplo'yed,  fin-^in-ploid'.  adj. 
1.  Not  busy;  at  leisure;  idle. 

Other  creatures  all  day  long 
Rove  idle,  unemployed,  and  less  need  rest.  Milton. 

Wilt  thou  then  serve  Philistines  with  that  gift. 
Which  was  expressly  given  thee  to  annoy  them.'' 
Better  at  home  lie  bedrid,  not  only  idle, 
Inglorious,  unemployed,  with  age  out-worn.  Milton. 
Our  wise  Creator  has  annexed  to  several  objects, 
and  to  the  ideas  we  receive  of  them,  as  also  to  se- 
veral of  our  thoughts,  a  concomitant  pleasure,  that 
those  faculties  which  we  are  endowed  with,  might 
not  remain  idle  and  unemployed.  Locke. 

Men,  soured  with  poverty,  SiUii  unemployed,  easily 
give  into  any  prospect  of  change.  Mdison. 

-.  Not  engaged  in  any  particular  work. 
Pales  uohonour'd,  Ceres  unemployed. 
Were  all  forgot.  Dryden. 

Un'emptiable,  fin-^mp't^-a-bl.  adj.   Not 
to  be  emptied;  inexhaustible.  Obsolete. 
Whatsoever  men  or  angels  know,  it  is  as  a  drop 
of  that  unemptiMe  fountain  of  wisdom,  which  hath 
diversely  imparted  her  treasures.  Hooker. 

Unendo'wed.  lin-^n-doud'.  adj.  Not  in- 
vested; not  graced. 

A  man  rather  unadorned  with  any  parts  of  quick- 
ness, and  unendowed  with  anj  notable  virtues,  than 
notorious  for  any  defect  of  understanding.  Clarend. 

Aspiring,  factious,  fierce  and  loud, 
With  grace  and  learning  unendowed.  Swift. 

Unenga'ged,  i^n-^n-gic:j'd'.  adj.  Not  en- 
gaged; not  appropriated. 

When  we  have  sunk  the  only  unengaged  reve- 
nues left,  our  incumbrances  must  remain  perpetual. 

Swift. 
Unenjo'yed,  in-dn-j6id'.  adj.  Not  obtain- 
ed; not  possessed. 

Each  day  's  a  mistress  unenjoy'd  before; 
Like  travellers,  we  're  pleas'd  with  seeing  more. 

Dryden. 
Unenjo'ying,     fln-^n-j66'ing.     adj.   Not 
using;  having  no  fruition. 

The  more  we  have,  the  meaner  is  our  store; 
The  unenjoying,  craving  wretch  is  poor.       Creech. 
Unenla'rged,  Cjn-^n-i^rj'd'.  adj.  Not  en- 
larged; narrow;  contracted. 

Unenlarged  souls  are  disgusted  with  the  wonders 
which  the  microscope  has  discovered  concerning  the 
shape  of  little  animals,  which  equal  not  a  pepper- 
corn, ffr^ts 

Unenli'ghtened,  An-^n-li't*n*d."9  adj. 
Not  illuminated. 

Moral  virtue,  natural  reason,  unenlightened  by 
revelation,  prescribes.  .itterhury. 

Unensla'ved,  lan-^n-sUv'd'.  adj.  Free;  not 
enthralled. 

By  thee 
She  sits  a  sov'reign,  unenslav^d  and  free.  Mdison. 

Unenterta'ining,  iin-^n-nlr-t4'ning.  adj. 
Ciiving  no  delight;  giving  no  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  not  wnenfer/oming'  to  observe  by  what  de- 
grees I  ceased  to  be  a  witty  writer.  Pvpe. 

Unento'mbed,  ^in.^n-tdom'd',  adj,  Un- 
buried;  uninterred. 


Think'sl  thou  «n<n/om'd  to  cross  the  floods? 

Di~yden. 
UNE'NviED,Cin-in'vid.*83cd/.  Exempt  from 

envy. 

The  fortune  which  nobody  sees  makes  a  man  hap- 
py and  unentried.  Bacon. 

This  loss 
Thus  far  at  least  recover'd,  hath  much  more 
Establish'd  in  a  safe,  unenvxed  throne, 
Yielded  with  full  consent.  Milton. 

These  unenvied  stand; 
Since  what  they  act,  transcends  what  they  command. 

Denham. 

What  health  promotes,  and  gives  unenvied  peace, 

Is  all  expenceless,  and  procur'd  with  ease   Blachn. 

Beneath  our  humble  cottage  let  us  haste, 
And  here,  unenvied,  rural  dainties  taste.         Pope. 
Unr'quable,  dn-e'kwa-bl.  adj.  Different 
from  itself;  diverse. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  unsettled  and  unequable  of  seasons. 

Bentley. 
Une'qual,   fin-'^-kwal.   adj.   [intggualiSf 
Latin.] 

1.  Not  even. 

There  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size.     Shakspeare. 

You  have  here  more  than  one  example  of  Chau- 
cer's unequal  numbers.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  equal;  inferiour. 

Among  unequals,  what  society.'  Milton. 

To  bliss  unknown  my  lofty  soul  aspires; 
My  lot  unequal  to  my  vast  desires.  Jirbuthnot. 

3.  Partial;  not  bestowing  on  both  the  sara<^ 
advantages. 

When  to  conditions  of  unequal  peace 
He  shall  submit,  then  may  he  not  possess 
Kingdom  nor  life!  Denham. 

4.  [^inegal,  French.]  Disproportioned;  ill 
matched. 

Unequal  work  we  find, 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain.  Milton* 

From  his  strong  arm  I  saw  his  rival  run, 
And  in  a  crowd  th'  unequni  combat  shun,  Dryden. 

And  oft  the  furious  wasp  the  hive  alarms 
With  louder  hums,  and  with  unequal  arms.   ^ddts.. 

Fierce  Belinda  on  the  Baron  flies, 
Nor  fear'd  th'  chief  th'  tmequal  fight  to  try.    Pope. 

5.  Not  regular;  not  uniform. 

So  strong,  yet  so  unequal  pulses  beat.      Dryden. 
UNE'quALABLE,  fin-e'kwai-a-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  equalled;  not  to  be  paralleled. 
Christ's  love  to  God  is  filial  and  unequa/a6/c.  Boyle. 
Une'qualled,  iln-d'kward.   adj.   Unpa- 
ralleled; unrivalled  in  excellence. 

By  those  unequalled  and  invaluable  blessings,  he 
manifested  how  much  he  hated  sin,  and  how  much 
he  loved  sinners.  Boyle. 

Dorinda  came,  divested  of  the  scorn 
Which  the  unequalVd  maid  so  long  had  worn. 

J?osc<»nnion. 
Une'qually,  fin-6'kwal-^.  adv.  In  differ- 
ent degrees;  in  disproportion  one  to  the 
other. 

When  we  view  some  well-proportion'd  dome 
No  single  parts  uneqtially  surprize ; 
All  comes  united  to  th'  admiring  eyes.  Pope. 

Une'^ualness,  tjn-6'kw^l-n^s.  n.  s.  Ine- 
quality; state  of  being-  unequal, 
UNE'quiTABLE,  iin-^k'kw6-t3-bl.  adj.  Not 
impartial;  not  just, 

VVe  force  him  to  stand  to  those  measures  which 
we  think  too  wneqiiitable  to  press  upon  a  murderer. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
Unequi'vocal,  un-6-kwiv'6-kal.  arf;.  Not 
equivocal. 

This  conceit  is  erroneous,  making  putrefactive 
generations  correspondent  unto  seminal  productions 
and  conceiving  unequivocal  effects,  and  univocai 
conformity  unto  the  efficient.  Broxoi^ 
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Une'krableness,  An-fir'nl-bl-nds.  n.  s.  In- 
capacity of  errour. 

The  many  innovations  of  that  church  witness  the 
danger  of  presuming  upon  the  unerrabkruss  of  a 
guide.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Une'rring,  iin-^i'ring."°  adj.  [inerrans, 
Latin.] 

1.  Committing  no  mistake. 

The  irresistible  infirmities  of  our  nature  make  a 
perfect  and  unerring  obedience  impossible.  Rogers. 

Fast  in  chains  constrain  the  various  god; 
Who  bound  obedient  to  superior  force, 
(/nerring-  will  prescribe  your  destin'd  course.  Pope. 

His  javelin  threw: 
Hissing  in  air  th'  unerting  weapon  flew.     Dryden. 

2.  Incapable  of  failure;  certain. 

The  king  a  mortal  shaft  lets  fly 
From  his  unei-ring  hand.  Denham. 

Is  this  th'  unerring  power?  the  ghost  reply'd; 
Nor  Phoebus  flatter'd;  nor  his  answers  ly'd.  Dryden. 
Of  lovers  of  truth,  for  truth's  sake,  there  is  this 
one  unerring  mark:  the  not  entertaining  any  propo- 
sition with  greater  assurance  than  the  proofs  it  is 
built  upon  will  warrant.  Locke. 

Une'rringly,  6n-^r'ring-l^.  adv.   With- 
out mistake. 

What  those  figures  are,  which  should  be  mecha- 
nically adapted  to  fall  so  unerringly  into  regular 
compositions,  is  beyond  our  faculties  to  conceive. 

Glanville. 
Unesche'wable,  in-^s-tshu'a-bl.  adj.  In- 
evitable; unavoidable;  not  to  be  escaped. 
Not  in  use. 

He  gave  the  mayor  sufficient  warning  to  shift  for 

safety,  if  an  uruscliewable  destiny  had  not  altered 

him.  Carew 

Unespi'ed,    in-^-spide'.   adj.  Not   seen; 

undiscovered;  undescried. 

Treacheiy,  guile,  and  deceit,  are  things  which 
may  for  a  while,  but  do  not  long,  go  unespied. 

Hooker. 
From  living  eyes  her  open  shame  to  hide, 
And  live  in  rocks  and  caves  long  unespied.  Spenser. 

Nearer  to  view  his  prey,  and  xmesfpied 
To  mark  what  of  their  state  he  more  might  learn. 

Milton. 
The  second  shaft  came  swift  and  unenpied; 
And'pierc'd  his  hand,  and  nail'd  it  to  his  side. 

Dryden. 
Unesse'ntial,  dn-5s-s^n'shal.  adj. 

1.  Not  being  of  the  la^t  importance;  not 
constituting  essence. 

Tillotson  was  moved  rather  with  pity  than  indig- 
nation, towards  the  persons  of  those  who  differed 
from  him  in  the  unessential  parts  of  Christianity. 

Addiion. 

2.  Void  of  real  being. 

The  void  profound 
0(  ttnessential  night  receives  him  next.         Milton. 
Unesta'blished,  Cin-e-stab'Hsht.  adj.  Not 
established. 

From  plain  principles,  doubt  may  be  fairly  solv- 
ed, and  not  clapped  up  from  petitionary  foundations 
unestablislud.  Broicn. 

Une'ven,  dn-^'v'n."3  adj. 
1.  Not  even;  not  level. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough,  uneren  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  wearisome. 

Shakspeare. 
Some  said  it  was  best  to  fight  with  the  Turks  in 
that  uneven  mountain  country,  where  the  Turk's 
chief  strength  consisting  in  the  multitude  of  his 
horsemen  should  stand  him  in  small  stead.  Krwlles. 
They  made  the  ground  uneven  about  their  nest, 
insomuch  that  the  slate  did  not  lie  flat.      Addison. 

3.  Not  suiting  each  other;  not  equal. 

The  Hebrew  verse  consists  oi  uneven  feet. 

Ptacham. 

Une'venness,  dn-^'v'n-nes.  n.  s. 

1 .  Surface  not  level;  inequality  of  surface. 


This  softness  of  the  foot,  which  yields  to  the  nig- 
gedness  and  unevtnness  of  the  roads,  renders  the 
feet  less  cap.iL/:>  of  being  worn  than  if  they  were 
more  solid.  Ray. 

That  motion  which  cap  .  ue  long  in  one  and 

the  same  part  of  the  b-  m  be  propagated  a  long 

way  from  one  part  ■  another,  supposing  the  body 
homogeneal;  sothif.  the  motion  may  not  be  reflected, 
refracted,  interrupted,  or  disordered  by  any  unevtn- 
ness of  the  body.  J^'ewton. 

2.  Turbulence;  changeable  state. 

Edward  11.  though  an  unfortunate  prince,  and  by 
reason  of  the  troubles  and  uncvenness  of  his  reign, 
the  very  law  itself  had  many  interruptions;  yet  it 
held  its  current  in  that  state  his  father  had  left  it  iu. 

Hale. 

3.  Not  smoothness. 

Notwithstanding  any  such  wtevenness  or  indis- 
tinctness in  (he  style  of  those  places,  concerning  the 
origin  and  form  of  the  earth.  Burnet. 

Une'vitable,  tln-Sv'6-ta-bl.  adj.  [inevUa- 
bilis,  Latin;  inevitable,  Fr.J  Inevitable; 
not  to  be  escaped. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  unevitable 
Philoclea,  but  that  her  unwished  presence  gave  my 
tale- a  conclusion  before  it  had  a  beginning.  Sidney. 
Unexa'cted,  lin-^g-zak't^d.  adj.  Not  ex- 
acted; not  taken  by  force. 

All  was  common,  and  the  fruitful  eai'th 
Was  free,  to  give  her  unexacted  birth.         Dryden. 
Unexa'mined,  tin-^g-zam'in'd.  adj.  Not 
inquired;  not  tried;  not  discussed. 
Yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  xmexamin^d,  free  at  liberty.  Shakspeare. 
They  utter  all  they  think,  witli  a  violence  and 
indisposition,  unexamined,  without  relation  to  per- 
son, place,  or  fitness.  Ben  Jotison. 
The  most  pompous  seeming  knowledge,  that  is 
built  on  the  unexamined  prejudices  of  sense,  stands 
not.  Gtanville. 

Unexa'mpled,  An-eg-zam'pl'd.  adj.  Not 
known  by  any  precedent  or  example. 

Charles  returned  with  unexampled  loss  from  Al- 
giers. Raleigh. 

0  unexampled  love! 
Love  no  where  to  be  found  less  than  divine.  Milton. 
God  vouchsafed  Enoch  an  unexampled  exemptim 
from  death  Boyle. 

Your  twice  conquer'd  vassals, 
First,  by  your  courage,  then  your  clemency, 
Here  humbly  vow  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
The  gift  of  this  your  unexampled  mercy, 
To  your  command.  Denham. 

I  tune  my  pipe  afresh,  each  night  and  day, 
Thy  unexampled  goodness  to  extol  Philips- 

Unexce'ptionable,  An-^k-sdp'shdn-a-bl. 
adj.  Not  liable  to  any  objection. 

Personal  prejudices  should  not  hinder  us  from 
pursuing,  with  joint  hands  and  hearts,  the  wuxcep- 
tlonable  design  of  this  pious  institution.    Atterbriry. 

Unexci'sed,  tln-^k  siz'd'.  adj.  Not  sub- 
ject to  tiie  payment  of  excise. 
And  beggars  taste  thee  unexds^d  by  kings. 

Broion. 

Uxexco'gitable,  lin-^ks-kod'jd-t^-bl. 
adj.  Not  to  be  found  out. 

Wherein   can   man  resemble  his  unexcogitable 

power  and  perfectness.'  Raleigh. 

Uxe'xecuted,  lin-^k's^-ku-tM.  adj.   Not 

performed;  not  done. 

Leave  unexecuted  your  own  renowned  knowledge. 

Shakspeare. 
Unexe'mplified,       in-^g-z^m'pl^-fide. 
adj.  Not  made  knoM^n  by  instance  or 
example. 

Those  wonders  a  generation  returned  with  so  un- 
excmplijied  an  ingratitude,  that  it  is  not  the  least  of 
his  wonders,  that  he  would  vouchsafe  to  work  any 
of  them.  Boyle. 


This  being  a  new,  xmexemplify^d  kind  of  poliey, 

must  pass  for  Uic  wisdom  of  this  particular  age, 

scorning  the  examples  of  all  former  ages.      South. 

UNEXfc'.MPT,  iiii-dg-z(^mpt'.  adj.  Not  free 

by  peculiar  privilege. 

You  invert  the  cov'nunts  of  her  trust, 
And  harshly  deal,  like  on  ill  borrower. 
With  that  which  you  recciv'd  on  other  terms, 
Scorning  the  tmextmpt  condition 
By  which  all  mortal  frailty  must  subsist.      MUtou 
Unexerci'sed,  6n-^k'sdr-siz'd.  adj.   Not 
practised;  not  experienced. 

Messapus,  with  his  ardour,  warms 
A  heartless  train,  tmexerds^d  in  arms.         Di-yden 

Abstract  ideas  are  not  so  obvious  to  the  yet  un- 
exercised mind,  as  particular  ones.  Locke. 
Unexhau'sted,    fln-dks-hiws't^d.     adj. 
\jnexhaustus,  Latin.]    Not  spent;  not 
drained  to  the  bottom. 

What  avail  her  unexhausted  stores, 
While  proud  oppression  in  her  vallies  reigns.' 

Jiddison. 
Unexpa'nded,  dn-^ks-pan'd^d.  adj.    Not 
spread  out. 

Every  foetus  bears  a  secret  hoard; 
V.'ith  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd.  Blachnort. 
Unexpe'cted,  tln-^k-sp^k't^d.  adj.   Not 
thought    on;     sudden;     not    provided 
against. 

Have  wisdom  to  provide  always  beforehand,  that 
those  evils  overtake  us  not,  which  death  ujiex;)»'cted 
doth  use  to  bring  upon  careless  men;  and  although 
it  be  sudden  in  itself,  nevertheless,  in  regard  of  our 
prepared  minds,  it  may  not  be  sudden.         Honker. 

Sith  evils,  great  and  unexpected,  do  cause  often- 
times even  them  to  think  upon  divine  power  with 
fearfullest  suspicions,  which  have  been  otherwise 
the  most  sacred  adorers  thereof;  how  should  we  look 
for  any  constant  resolution  of  mind  in  such  cases, 
saving  only  where  unfeigned  afiection  to  God  hath 
bred  the  most  assured  confidence  to  be  assisted  by 
his  hand.'  Hooker. 

O  tinexpected  stroke!  worse  than  of  death! 
Must  I  thus  leave  thee,  paradise.'  Milton. 

Them  itnex/>«cfed  joy  surpriz'd. 
When  the  great  ensign  of  Messiah  blaz'd.   Milton. 

Some  amazement; 
But  such  as  sprung  from  wonder,  not  from  fear. 
It  was  so  unexpected.  Denham. 

To  the  pale  foes  they  suddenly  draw  near, 
And  summon  them  to  wjiex;jected  fight.        Dryden. 

Deep  was  the  wound ;  he  stagger'd  with  the  blow. 
And  turn'd  him  to  his  W7iexf>ected  foe.         Dryden. 

When  Barcelona  was  taken  by  a  most  unexpected 
accident  of  a  bomb  lighting  on  the  magazine,  then 
the  Catalonians  revolted.  Stoijt. 

Unexpe'ctedly,  I'ln-^k-spdk't^d-li.  adv. 
Suddenly;  at  a  time  unthought  of. 

Oft  he  seems  to  hide  his  face, 
But  unexpectedly  returns.  Milton. 

A  most  bountiful  present,  when  I  was  most  in 
want  of  it,  came  most  seasonably  and  unexpfcteHy 
to  my  relief.  Dryden. 

If  the  concernment  be  poured  in  unexpectedly 
upon  us,  it  overflows  us.  Dryden, 

You  have  fairer  warning  than  others  who  are  un- 
txpecledly  cut  off".  Wake. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  a  deep  melancholy,  to 
see  several  dropping  unexpectedly  in  the  midst  of 
mirth.  Addison. 

Unexpe'ctedness,  fin-dk-spSk't^d-n^s. 
n.  s.  Suddenness;  unthought  of  time  or 
manner. 

He  describes  the  unexpectedness  of  his  appear- 
ance. Walts. 

Unexpe'dient,  6n-^ks-p6'd6-^nt.  adj.  In- 
convenient; not  fit. 

Musick  would  not  be  unexpedient  after  meat,  to 
assist  and  cherish  nature  in  her  first  concoction,  and 
send  their  minds  back  to  study  in  good  tune.  Milton. 

Unexpe'rienced,  Cln-^ks-p6'r6-^nst.  adj. 
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Not  versed;  not  acquainted  by  trial  or 
practice. 

The  wisest,  wiwiperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
Timorous  and  loth;  with  novice  modesty, 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvenfrous.  Mlton. 

Long  use  may  strengthen  men  against  many  such 
inconveniences,  wbicb,  to  unexpeiienced  persons, 
may  prove  very  hazardous.  IVilkins. 

The  pow'rs  of  Troy; 
Not  a  raw  and  unexperienced  train, 
But  firm  body  of  embattled  men.  Dryden. 

These  reproaches  are  the  extravagant  speeches 
of  those  unexperienced  in  the  things  they  speak 
against.  TUlotson. 

Uruxperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take  one 
thing  for  another.  Locke. 

The  smallest  accident  intervening,  often  produces 
such  changes,  that  a  wise  man  is  just  as  much  in 
doubt  of  events,  as  the  most  ignorant  and  unexpe- 
rienced. Srvift. 
Unexpe'rt,  un-^ks-pert'.  adj.  \inexfier- 
tua,  Lat.]  Wanting  skill  or  knowledge. 

Receive  the  partner  of  my  inmost  soul: 
Him  you  will  find  in  letters,  and  in  laws. 
Not  unexpert.  Prior. 

Unexplo'red,  in-^ks-pl6r'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  searched  out. 

Oh !  say  what  stranger  cause,  yet  wuxplorW, 
Could  make  a  gentle  belle  reject  a  lord?        Pope. 

2.  Not  tried;  not  known. 

Under  thy  friendly  conduct  will  I  fly 
To  regions  unexplor''d.  Dryden. 

Unexpo'sed,  un-dks-p6z'd.  adj.  Not  laid 
open  to  censure. 

They  will  endeavour  to  diminish  the  honour  of 
the  best  treatise,  rather  than  suffer  the  little  mis- 
takes of  the  author  to  pass  unexposed.  Watts. 
Unexpre'ssible,  fln-^ks-pr^s'se-bl.  adj. 
InejRFable;  not  to  be  uttered. 

What  unexpressibte  coiifort  does   overflow  the 
pious  soul,  from  a  conscience  of  its  own  innoconcy! 

TUlotson. 
Unexpre'ssive,  fin-^ks-pr^s'siv.  adj. 

1.  Not  having  the  power  of  uttering  or 
expressing.  This  is  the  natural  and  ana- 
logical signification. 

2.  Inexpressible;  unutterable;  ineffable; 
not  to  be  expressed.  Improper,  and  out 
of  use. 

Run,  run,  Orlando,  carve  on  ev'ry  tree 
The  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  Shaksp. 

With  nectar  pure  his  ouzy  locks  he  laves. 
And  hears  the  unexpi-essive,  nuptial  song, 
la  the  blest  kingdoms,  meek,  of  joy  and  love.  Jdilt. 
The  helmed  cherubim, 
And  sworded  seraphim. 
Are  seen  in  glitt'ring  ranks,  with  wings  display'd. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressive  notes,  to  heaven's  new-born  heir. 

Milton. 
Unexte'nded,  dn-dks-t^n'd^d.  adj.  Oc- 
cupying no  assignable  space;  having  no 
dimensions. 

How  inconceivable  is  it,  that  a  spiritual,  i.  e.  an 
untxlended  sub>tance,  should  represent  to  the  mind 
an  extended  one,  as  a  triangle!  Locke. 

Unexti'nguishable,  fin-dks-ting'gwish- 
a-bl.  adj.  [inextinguible,  French.]  Un- 
quenchable; not  to  be  put  out. 

Pain  of  unextinguiskable  fire 
Must  exercise  us,  without  hope  of  end.  Milton. 
Wbat  native  unextinguiskable  beauty  must  be 
impressed  through  the  whole,  which  the  defoedation 
of  so  many  parts  by  a  bad  printer,  and  a  worse  edi- 
tor, could  not  hinder  from  shining  forth!  Bentley. 
Unexti'nguished,  iin-^ks-ting'gwisht.^*y 

adj.  [inextinctus.,  Latin.]] 
1.  Not  quenched;  not  j)Ut  out. 

Tbe  souls,  whom  that  unhappy  flame  invades, 


Make  endless  moans,  and  pining  with  desire, 
Lament  too  late  their  unexl'mgtdsh'd  fire.    Dryden. 

Ev'ii  o'er  your  cold,  your  ever  sacred  um 
His  constant  flame  shall  unexlinguisK'd  burn. 

Lyttleton. 
2.  Not  extinguishable. 

An  ardent  thirst  of  honour;  a  soul  unsatisfied 
with  all  it  has  done,  and  an  unextinguish''d  desire 
of  doing  more.  Dryden. 

Unfa'ded,  lin-fd'd^d.  adj.  Not  withered. 
A  lovely  flow'r, 
Unfaded  yet,  but  yet  unfed  below, 
No  more  to  mother  earth  or  the  green  stem  shall 
owe.  Dryden. 

Unfa'ding,  6n-fi'ding.^"  adj.  Not  liable 
to  wither. 

For  her  the  unfading  rose  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes.     Pope. 
Unfa'iling,  lin-fa'iing.*"  adj.     Ceitain; 
not  missing. 

Nothing  the  united  voice  of  all  history  proclaims 
so  loud,  as  the  certain,  unfailing  curse,  that  has  pur- 
sued and  overtook  sacrilege.  South. 

Thou,  secure  of  my  unfailing  word. 
Compose  thy  swelling  soul,  and  sheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden. 
Unfa'ir,  lin-fare'.  Of//.  Disingenuous;  sub- 
dolous;  not  honest. 

You  come,  like  an  unfair  merchant,  to  charge 

me  with  being  in  your  debt.  Sivift. 

Unfa'irly,  iin-fire'16.  adv.  [from  unfair,'] 

Not  in  a  just  manner. 
Unfa'ithful,  ^n-iith'iiil.  adj. 

1.  Perfidious;  treacherous. 
If  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  I  will  think 

you  the  most  atheistical  break-promise,  and  the  most 
unworthy  that  may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band 
of  the  unfaithful.  Shaksptare. 

My  feet,  through  wine,  unfaithful  to  their  weight, 
Betray'd  me  tumbling  from  a  tow'ry  height.    Pope. 

2.  Impious;  infidel. 
Thence  shall  come 

To  judge  th'  unfaithful  dead;  but  to  reward 
His  faithful,  and  receive  them  into  bliss.      Milton. 
Unfa'ithfully,       iin-i'k(h'(M'i.        adv. 
Treacherously;  perfidiously. 

There  is  danger  of  being  unfaithfully  counselled; 

and  more  for  the  good  of  them  that  counsel,  than 

for  him  that  is  counselled.  Bacon. 

Unfai'thfulness,    fin-fa^/i'fvil-nds.    n.   s. 

Treachery;  perfidiousness. 

As  the  obscurity  of  what  some  writers  deliver, 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  bo  understood;  so  the  un- 
faithfulness of  too  many  others,  makes  it  unfit  to  be 
relied  on.  ^^y/e. 

Unfa  llowed,  5n-f3ri6de.  adj.  Not  fal- 
lowed. 

The  unfallow^d  glebe 
Yearly  o'ercomes  the  granaries  with  stores 
Of  golden  wheat.  Philips. 

Unfami'liar,  i^n-fa'miryar.  adj.  Unac- 
customed; such  as  is  not  common. 

The  matters  which  we  handle,  seem,  by  reason 
of  newness,  dark,  intricate,  unfamiliar.       Hooker. 
Chaucer's  uncouth,  or  rather  unfamiliar,  language 
deters  many  readers.  Warton. 

UNFA'sHioNABLE,iin-fash'iln-a-bl.ct//.  Not 
modish;  not  according  to  the  reigning 
custom. 

A  man  writes  good  sense,  but  he  has  not  a  happy 

manner  of  expression.     Perhaps  he  uses  obsolete 

and  unfashionable  language.  Watts 

UNFA'sHioNABLENEss,i\n-fash'i\n-a-bl-nes. 

n.  s.  Deviation  from  the  mode. 

Natural  unfashioniAteness  is  much  better  than 

apish,  affected  postures.  Locke 

Unfa'shionably,    fin-fash'in-a-bli.    adv. 

[from  unfashionable.'] 
1 .  Not  according  to  the  fashion. 


2.  Unartfully. 

Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up; 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionably, 
That  dogs  tark  at  me.  Shakspeare. 

Unfa'shioned,  iln-fash'dn'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  modified  by  art. 
Mark  but  how  terribly  his  eyes  appear; 

And  yet  there's  something  roughly  noble  there; 

Which  in  unfashion'd  nature  looks  divine. 

And  like  a  gem,  does  in  the  quarry  shine,  Dryden. 

2.  Hiving  no  regular  form. 
A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd  and  unfram'd. 

Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  nam'd.     Dryden. 
To  Unfa'sten,  iin-fas's'n.*72x,.  o,  Xo  loose; 
to  unfix. 

He  bad  no  sooner  unfastened  his  hold,  but  that 
a  wave  forcibly  spoiled  his  weaker  hand  of  hold. 

Sidney. 
Then  in  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards,  and  every  bolt  and  bar, 
Of  massy  iron,  or  solid  rock,  with  ease 
Unfastens.  Milton. 

Unfa'thered,  lin-fi'THtird.  adj.  Father- 
less;  having  no  father. 
They  do  observe 
Unfathered  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature. 

Shakspeare. 
Unfa'thomable,  dn-faxH'iim-a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  sounded  by  a  line. 
In  the  midst  of  the  plain  a  beautiful  lake,  which 

the  inhabitants  thereabouts  pretend  is  unfathomable. 

.Addison. 
Beneath  unfathomable  depths  they  faint, 
And  secret  in  their  gloomy  caverns  pant.    Mdison. 

2.  That  of  which  the  end  or  extent  cannot 
be  found. 

A  thousand  parts  of  our  bodies  may  be  diversi- 
fied in  all  the  dimensions  of  solid  bodies,  which 
overwhelms  the  fancy  in  a  new  abyss  of  unfathom- 
able number.  Bentley. 
Unfa'thomably,  6n-faTH'iira'a-bld.  adv. 
So  as  not  to  be  sounded. 
C  over 'd  pi  ts  unfathomably  deep.            Thomson. 
Unfa'thomed,  ^n-faxH'um'd.  adj.  Not  to 
be  sounded. 

The  Titan  race 
He  sing'd  with  lightning,  rowl  within  the  unfathom'd 
space.  Dryden. 

Unfati'gued,  lin-fd-t^ig'd'.  adj.  Unwea- 
ried; untired. 

Over  dank,  and  dry. 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfaiigued  with  length 
O^^arch.  %,iiip^ 

Unfavourable,  dn-fi'vfir-a-bl.  erf/.  Not 
kind. 

Unfavourably,  fin-fi'vfir-a-bl^.  adv. 

1.  Unkindly;  unpropitiously. 

2.  So  as  not  to  countenance,  or  support. 
Bacon  speaks  not  unfavourably  of  this.  GlanvUle. 

Unfe'ared,  iln-f^r'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  affrighted;  intrepid;  not  terrified. 
Not  in  use. 

Just  men, 
Though  heaven  should  speak  with  all  his  wrath  at 

once. 
That  with  his  breath  the  hinges  of  the  world 
Did  crack,  we  should  stand  upright  and  unfear^d. 

-.     XT       ,        .    .  ,        BenJonson. 

2.  Not  dreaded;  not  regarded   with  ter-. 
rour. 

Unfe'asible,  tln-f6'z6-bl. 

cable. 
Unfe'athered,  iln-f(5TH'flr'd.  arf/.  Implu- 

mous;  naked  of  feathers. 
The  mother  nightingale  laments  alone; 

^Vhosc  nest  some  ptying  churl  had  found,  and  thenc*; 


adj.  Impracti- 
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By  stealth,  convcjM  th'  unfealher^d  innocence. 

Dryden. 
Unfe'atured,  An-fd'tshiir'd.  adj.  Deform- 
ed; wanting  regularity  of  features. 

Visage  rough, 
Deform'd,  unfeatur'd,  aud  a  skin  of  buff.     Dryden. 
Unfe'd,  tln-f6d'.  adj.   Not  supplied  with 
food. 

Each  bone  might  through  his  body  well  be  read, 
And  every  sinew  seen,  through  his  long  fast; 
For  nought  he  car'd,  his  carcass  long  unfed.  Spens. 

A  grisly  foaming  wolf,  unfed, 
Met  me  unarm'd,  yet  trembling  fled.     Roscommon. 
Unfe'ed,  iin-f^6d'.  adj.  Unpaid. 

It  is  like  the  breath  of  an  imfeed  lawyer;  you  gave 
me  nothing  for't.  Shakspeare. 

Unfe'eling,  An-f^d'Iing.  adj.  Insensible; 
void  of  mental  sensibility. 

Dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
Is  made  my  gaoler  to  attend  on  me.       Shakspeare. 

Unlucky  Welsted!  thy  unfeeling  master, 
The  more  thou  ticklest,  gripes  his  fist  the  faster. 

Pope. 
Unfe'igned,  in-fin*d'.  adj.  Not  counter- 
feited; not  hypocritical;  real;  sincere. 

Here  I  lake  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Never  to  marry  her.  Shakspeare. 

Thousand  decencies  that  daily  flow 
From  all  her  words  and  actions,  mix'd  with  love, 
And  sweet  compliance,  which  declare  unfeigned 
Union  of  mind.  JVilton- 

SoiTow  unfeigned,  and  humiliation  meek.  Milton- 
Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God.  Sprat. 

Unfe'ignedly,       dn-fi'aSd-li."^*      adv. 
Really;  sincerely;  without  hypocrisy. 

He  pardoneth  all  them  that  truly  repent,  and  un- 
feignedly  believe  his  holy  gospel.   Common  Prayer. 

How  should  they  be  ui^eignedly  just,  whom  reli- 
gion doth  not  cause  to  be  such;  or  they  religious, 
which  are  not  found  such  by  the  proof  of  their  just 
actions?  Hooker. 

Prince  Dauphin,  can  you  love  this  lady? 

1  love  her  most  unfeignedly!  Shakspeare. 

Thou  hast  brought  me  and  my  people  unfe^mdly 
to  repent  of  the  sins  we  have  committed. 

Xing:  Charles. 

Unfe'lt,  in-fdlt'.  adj.    Not  felt;  not  per- 
ceived. 

All  my  treasury 
Is  but  yet  «n/eit  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
Shall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompence.  Shaksp. 

Her  looks,  from  that  time  infus'd 
Sweetness  into  my  heart,  unfelt  before.        MUton. 

'Tis  pleasant,  safely  to  behold  from  shore 
The  rowling  ships,  and  hear  the  tempest  roar; 
Not  that  another's  pain  is  our  delight. 
But  pains  unfelt  produce  the  pleasing  sight.  Dryden. 
Unfe'noed,  iln-fdnst'.^*8  adj. 

1.  Naked  of  fortification. 

I'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades; 
Even  till  unfeivced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air.  Sh<Aspeare. 

2.  Not  surrounded  by  any  enclosure. 
Unferme'nted,  An-f^r-mSnt'^d.  adj.  Not 

fermented. 

All  sQch  vegetables  must  be  unfermented;  for 
fermentation  changes  their  nature.  ^rhulhnot. 

Unfe'rtile,  iln-f^r'til.  adj.   Not  fruitful; 
not  prolifick. 

Peace  is  not  such  a  dry  tree,  such  a  sapless  un- 
fertUe  thing,  but  that  it  might  fructify  and  increase. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
To  Unfe'tter,  in-f^t'tir.  v.  a.  To  un- 
chain; to  free  from  shackles. 

Unfetter  me  with  speed! 
I  see  you  troubled  that  I  bleed.  Dryden. 

This  most  useful  principle  may  be  unfettered,  and 
restored  to  its  native  freedom  of  exercise. 

Speclator. 
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The  souF  in  these  instances  is  not  entirely  loose 
and  unfettered  from  the  body.  Sptctaltn. 

Th'  unfettered  mind  by  thee  sublim'd.    Thonuon. 
Unfi'gured,    un-fig'yur'd.    adj.    Repre- 
senting no  animal  form. 

In  unfigur^d  paintings  the  noblest  is  the  imitation 
of  marbles,  and  of  architecture,  as  arches,  friezes. 

Wotton. 
Unfi'lled,  in-fil'd'.  adj.  Not  filled;  not 
supplied. 

Come  not  to  table,  but  when  thy  need  invites 

thee;  and  if  thou  beest  in  health,  leave  something 

of  thy  appetite  unfilled.  Taylor. 

The  air  did  not  precisely  fill  up  the  vacuities  of 

the  vessel,  since  it  left  so  many  unfilled.        Boyle. 

The  throne  of  my  forefathers 
Still  stands  unfilled.  .Addison. 

Unfi'hal,  in-fU'ydl.  adj.  Unsuitable  to  a 
son. 

You  offer  him  a  wrong. 
Something  unfilial.  Shakspeare. 

Teach  the  people,  that  to  hope  for  heaven  is  a 
mercenary,  legal,  and  therefore  ttnfUial,  affection. 

Boyle. 

Unfi'nished,  An-fin'isht.  adj.  Incomplete; 

not  brought  to  an  end;  not  brought  to 

perfection;  imperfect;  wanting  the  last 

hand. 

It  is  for  that  such  outward  ornament 
Was  lavish'd  on  their  sex,  that  inward  gifts 
Were  left  for  haste  unfinished.  Milton. 

I  did  dedicate  to  you  a  very  unfinished  piece. 

Dryden. 

His  hasty  hand  left  bis  pictures  so  unfinished, 

that  the  beauty  in  the  picture  faded  sooner  than  in 

the  person  after  whom  it  was  drawn.  Spectator. 

And  now  let  conscious  Cecil  view  the  piece. 
Where  virtue  in  her  loveliest  light  is  shewn; 

Let  these  unfinished  lays  in  part  express 
Your  great  forefather's  bounties,  and  your  own. 

Heigh. 
This  collection  contains  not  only  such  pieces  as 
come  under  our  review,  but  many  «thers,  even  un- 
finished. Swift. 
Unfi'rm,  An-f^rm'.  adj. 
Weak;  feeble. 

Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm 
Than  women's  are.  Shakspeare. 

So  is  the  unfirm  king 
In  three  divided ;  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness.       Shakspeare. 
2.  Not  stable. 

Take  the  time,  while  stagg'ring  yet  fhey  stand. 
With  feet  unfirm,  and  prepossess  the  strand. 

Dryden. 

Unfi't,  6n-fit'.  adj. 

1.  Improper;  unsuitable. 

They  easily  perceive  how  unfit  that  were  for  the 
present,  which  was  for  the  first  age  convenient 
enough.  Hooker. 

Neither  can  I  think  you  would  impose  upon  me 
an  unfit  and  over-ponderous  argument.        Milton. 

2.  Unqualified. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing. 
An  eke  unable  once  to  stir  or  go.  Spenser. 

Old  as  I  am,  for  ladies'  love  unfit. 
The  pow'r  of  beauty  I  remember  yet.  Dryden. 

A  genius  that  can  hardly  take  in  the  connection 
of  three  propositions,  is  utterly  unfit  for  speculative 
studies.  Watts. 

To  Unfi't,  iin-fit'.  v.  a.  To  disqualify 

Those  excellencies,  as  they  qualified  him  for  do- 
minion, so  they  unfitted  him  for  a  satisfaction  or 
acquiescence  in  his  vassals.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

Unfi'tlt,  6n-fit'16.  adv.  Not  properly; 
not  suitably. 

Others,  reading  to  the  church  those  books  which 
the  apostles  wrote,  are  neither  untruly  nor  unfitly 
said  to  preach.  Hooker. 

The  kingdom  of  France  may  be  not  unfitly  com- 
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pared  to  a  body  that  hath  all  its  blood  drawn  op 
into  the  arms,  breast  and  back.  Uincel. 

Unfi'tness,  Un-fh'ii^s.  n.  s. 
Want  of  qualifications. 
In  setting  dow  n  rlic  form  of  common  prayer,  there 
was  no  need  that   ''le  book  should  mention  either 
the  learning  of  a  fit,  or  the  unfitness  of  an  ignoi-ani 
minister.  Hooker. 

It  is  looked  upon  as  a  great  weakness,  and  unfit- 
ness for  business,  for  a  mau  to  be  so  open,  asrcailj 
to  think  not  oniy  what  he  says,  but  what  he  swenrs. 

South. 
2.  Want  of  propriety. 

Unfi'tting,  An-fit'tlng.*«o  adj.  Not  pro- 
per. 

Although  monosyllables,  so  rife  in  our  tongue, 
are  unfitting  for  verses,  yet  are  tliey  the  most  fit  for 
expressing  briefly  the  first  conceits  of  the  mind. 

Camden. 
To  Unfi'x,  dn-flks'.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  loosen;  to  make  less  fast. 

Plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so  and  shake  a  friend.  Shakspeare. 

Who  can  impress  the  forest,  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root?  Shakspeare. 

2.  To  make  fluid. 

Stiff  with  eternal  ice,  and  hid  in  snow. 
The  mountain  stands:  nor  can  the  rising  sun 
Unfix  her  frosts,  and  teach  them  how  to  run.  Dryd. 

Unfi'xed,  lin-fikst'.  adj. 

1.  W^andering;   erratick;  inconstant;  va- 
grant. 

So  vast  the  noise,  as  if  not  fleets  did  join. 
But  lands  un/ix'i,  and  floating  nations  strove. 

Dryden. 

Her  lovely  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 
Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed,  as  those.    Pope. 

2.  Not  determined. 
Irresolute  on  which  she  should  rely: 

At  last  unfixed  in  all,  is  only  fix'd  to  die.  Dryden. 
Unfle'dged,  dn-fl^dj'd'.3*9  adj.  That  has 
not  yet  the  full  furniture  of  feathers; 
young;  not  completed  by  time;  not  hav- 
ing attained  full  growth. 

The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  try'd, 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks  of  steel: 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd  unfledged  comrade.      Shaksp. 

In  those  unfiedged  days  was  my  wife  a  girl. 

Shaksptcere. 

Unfledged  actors  learn  to  laugh  and  cry.     Dryd. 
Unfle'shed,  in-fldsht'.3«9  adj.  Not  flesh- 
ed; not  seasoned  to  blood;  raw. 

Nature  his  limbs  only  for  war  made  fit; 
With  some  less  foe  thy  unfleshed  valour  try. 

Cowley. 

As  a  generous,  unfleshed  hound,  that  hears 
From  far  the  hunters'  born  aud  cheerful  cry, 
So  will  I  haste.  Dryden. 

Unfo'iled,  fln-foll'd'.  adj.  Unsubdued;  not 
put  to  the  worst. 

The  usurped  powers  thought  themselves  secure 
in  the  strength  of  an  unjoiled  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  in  a  revenue  proportionable.         Temple. 

To  Unfo'ld,  lin-fold'.  v.  a. 

1 .  To  expand;  to  spread;  to  open. 

I  saw  on  him  rising 
Out  of  the  water,  heav'n  above  the  clouds, 
Unfold  htr  crystal  doors;  thence  on  his  head 
A  p*-rfeet  dove  descend.  Milton. 

Invade  his  hissing  throat,  and  winding  spires. 
Till  slretch'd  in  length  th'  unfolded  foe  retires. 

Dryden. 
Ah,  what  avail — 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold?    Pope. 

Sloth  unfolds  her  arms,  and  wakes; 
List'ning  Envy  drops  her  snakes.  Pope. 

2.  To  tell;  to  declare. 
What  tidings  witli  our  cousia  Badciaghan? 
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•—Such  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold, 

Shakspeare. 
Unfold  to  me  why  you  are  heavy.      Shakspeare. 
Unfold  the  passion  of  my  love; 
Surprize  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith. 

Shakspeare. 
Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold.  Shaksp. 
Ship  and  men  unfold 
That  to  this  isle  convaid  you.  Chapman. 

How  comes  it  thus?    Unfold,  celestial  guide! 

Milton. 
Things  of  deep  sense  we  may  in  prose  unfold; 
But  they  move  more  in  lofty  numbers  told.   Waller. 

3.  To  discover;  to  reveal. 

Time  shall  unfold  what  plaited  cunning  hides: 
Who  covers  faults,  at  last  with  shame  derides. 

Shakspeare. 

If  the  object  be  seen  through  two  or  more  such 
convex  or  concave  glasses,  every  glass  shall  make  a 
new  image,  and  the  object  shall  appear  in  the  place, 
and  of  the  bigness  of  the  last  image;  which  consi- 
deration unfolds  the  theory  of  microscopes  and 
telescopes.  Mwton. 

4.  To  display;  to  set  to  view. 

We  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  and  endowed 
with  understanding;  doth  it  then  properly  belong 
to  us,  to  examine  and  wjold  the  works  of  God  ? 

Burnet. 

5.  To  release  or  dismiss  from  a  fold. 

The  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Unfo'ol,  in-fool',   v.  a.     To   restore 
from  folly. 
Have  you  any  way  to  unfool  me  again  ?    Shaksp. 
Unforbi'd,  in-for-bid'.  7  adj.  Not 

Unfohbi'dpen,  lin-for-bid'd'n.  ^  prohibi- 
ted. 

If  unforbid  thou  may'st  unfold 
What  we,  not  to  explore  the  secrets,  ask 
Of  his  eternal  empire.  Milton. 

These  are  the  unforbidden  trees:  and  here  we 
may  let  loose  tlie  reins,  and  indulge  our  thoughts. 

J^orris. 
A  good  man  not  only  forbears  those  gratifications 
which  are  foibidden  by  reason  and  religion,  but 
even  restrains  himself  in  unforbidden  instances. 

Allerbury. 

Unfohbi'ddenness,      un-for-bid'd'n-n^s. 
n.  s.  The  state  of  being  unforbidden. 

The  bravery  you  are  so  severe  to,  is  no  where 
expressly  prohibited  in  scripture;  and  this  un/or- 
biddenness  they  think  sufficient  to  evince,  that  the 
sumptuousness  you  condemn  is  not  in  its  own  na- 
ture sinful.  Boyle. 
Unvo'rced,  in-f6rst'.99  ^69  adj. 

1.  Not  compelled;  not  constrained. 

This  gentle  and  un/orc'ii  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart.  Shakspeare. 

Unforced  by  punishment,  nnaw'd  by  fear; 
His  words  were  simple  and  his  soul  sincere. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  impelled;  not  externally  urged. 

No  more  can  impure  man  retain  and  move 
In  that  pure  region  of  a  worthy  love. 
Than  earthly  substance  can,  unforced,  aspire. 
And  leave  his  nature,  to  converse  with  fire.  Donne. 

3.  Not  feigned;  not  artificially  heightened. 

Upon  these  tidings  they  broke  forth  into  such 
unforced  and  unfeigned  passions,  as  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that  good-nature  did  work  in  them. 

liayicard. 

4.  Not  violent;  easy;  gradual. 

Windsor  the  next  above  the  valley  swells 
Into  my  eye,  and  doth  itself  present 
With  such  an  easy  and  un/orc'd  ascent. 
That  no  stupendous  precipice  denies 
Access,  no  horror  turns  away  our  eyes.       Denliam. 

5.  Not'contrary  to  ease. 

If  oue  arm  is  stretched  out,  the  body  must  be 
somewhat  bowed  on  the  opposite  side,  in  a  situation 
which  is  unforctd.  Dryden. 
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Unfo'rcible,  fin-f6r's6-bl.  adj.  Wanting 
strength. 

The  same  reason  which  causeth  to  yield  that  they 
are  of  some  force  in  the  one,  will  constrain  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  are  not  in  the  other  altogether 
unforcible.  Hooker. 

Unforebo'ding,  iSn-fore-bo'ding.  adj. 
Giving  no  omens. 

Unnumber'd  birds  glide  through  th'  aerial  way. 
Vagrants  of  air,  and  unforeboding  stray.  Pope. 

Unforekno'wn,  ijn-fore-none'.  adj.   Not 
foreseen  by  prescience. 
It  had  DO  less  prov'd  certain,  unforeknown. 

Milton. 
Unforesee'n,    fln-f6re-s66n'.    adj.    Not 
known  before  it  happened. 
Unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar'd.         Dryden. 

Unforeski'nned,     tin-fore-skin'd'.    adj. 
Circumcised. 
Won  by  a  Philistine  from  the  un/oresfcin'd  race. 

Milton. 
Unf'orfeited,  du-for'fit-dd.  adj.  Not  for- 
feited. 

This  was  the  antient,  and  is  yet  the  unforfeited 
glory  of  our  religion.  Rogers. 

Unfougi'ving,  iln-for-glv'ing.  adj.  Re- 
lentless; implacable. 

The  soiv  with  her  broad  snout  for  rooting  up 
Th'  intrusted  seed,  was  judg'd  to  spoil  the  crop; 
The  covetous  churl,  of  unforgiving  kind, 
Th'  offender  to  the  bloody  priest  resign 'd.       Dryd. 
Unforgo'ttkn,  An-f6r-g6t't*n.  udj.    Not 
lost  to  menriory. 

The  thankful  remembrance  of  so  great  a  benefit 
received,  shall  for  ever  remain  unforgotten. 

Knolles. 
Unfo'rmed,  tin-form'd'.  adj.  Not  modi- 
fied into  regular  shape. 

All  putrefaction  being  a  dissolution  of  the  first 
form,  is  a  mere  confusion,  and  t(n/orme<i  mixture  of 
the  parts.  Bacon. 

The  same  boldness  discovers  itself  in  the  several 
adventures  he  meets  with  during  his  passage  through 
the  regions  of  unfoimed  matter.  Spectator. 

Unforsa'ken,  un-for-sa'k'n.  adj.  Not  de- 
serted. 

They  extend  no  further  to  any  sort  of  sins  con- 
tinued in  or  unforsaken,  than  as  they  are  reconcile- 
able  with  sincere  endeavours  to  forsake  them. 

Hammond 
Unfo'rtifjed,  iin-f6i'te-fide.283  ^^^-^ 

1.  Not  secured  by  walls  or  bulwarks. 

Their  weak  heads,  like  towns  unfortify''d, 
'Twixt  sense  and  nonsense  daily  change  their  side. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  strengthened;  infirm;  weak;  feeble. 

It  shews  a  will  most  incorrect  to  beav'n; 
A  heart  unfortify''d,  a  mind  impatient; 
An  understanding  simple,  aud  uuschooi'd.    Shaksp. 

3.  Wanting  securities. 

They  will  not  restrain  a  secret  mischief,  which, 
considering  the  xmfortified  state  of  mankind,  is  a 
great  defect.  Collier. 

UNFo'RTUNATF.,tan-for'tshu-na.t.3*arf/.  Not 
successful;  unprosperous;  wanting  luck; 
unhappy.  It  is  used  both  of  a  train  of 
events,  as  an  unfortunate  life;  or  of  a 
single  event,  as  an  unfortunate  ex/iedi- 
Hon;  or  of  persons,  as,  an  unfortunate 
man,  an  unfortunate  commander. 

All  things  religiously  taken  in  hand,  are  prosper- 
ously ended;  because  whether  men  in  the  end  have 
that  which  religion  did  allow  to  desire,  or  that 
which  it  teacheth  them  contentedly  to  suffer,  they 
are  in  neither  event  unfortunate.  Hooker 

Whosoever  will  live  altogether  out  of  himself, 
and  study  other  men's  humours,  shall  never  be  un- 
fortunate. Raleigh. 
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Vindictive  persons  live  the  life  of  witches,  wha, 
as  they  are  mischievous,  end  unfortunate.      Bacon^ 

He  that  would  hunt  a  hare  with  an  elephant,  if 
not  unfortunate  for  missing  the  mark,  but  foolish  for 
choosing  such  an  unapt  instrument.  Taylm: 

The  virgins  shall  on  feastful  days 
Visit  his  tomb  with  flowers,  only  bewailing 
His  lot  unfortunate  in  nuptial  choice, 
From  whence  captivity  and  loss  of  eyes.      Milton. 

UNFo'RTUNATELY,iun-f6r'tsnu-n^t-l^.  acfr. 
Unhappily;  without  good  luck. 

Unconsulting  affection  unfortunately  born  to  mc- 
wards,  made  Zelmane  borrow  so  much  of  her  natu- 
ral modesty,  as  to  leave  her  more  decent  raiments. 

Sidruy. 

Most  of  these  artists  unfortunately  miscarried, 

by  falling  down  and  breaking  their  arms.    Wilkins. 

She  kept  her  countenance  when  the  lid,  remov'd, 

Disclos'd  the  heart  unfortunately  lov'd.       Dryden. 

Unfo'rtunateness,  fin-for'tshu-nat-n^s. 
n.  s.  |_from  unfortunate. '\^  111  luck. 

O  me,  the  only  subject  of  the  destinies  displea- 
sure, whose  greatest  fortunateness  is  more  unfor- 
tunate than  my  sister's  greatest  unfortunateness. 

Sidney. 

Unfo'ught,  \ln-fawt'.  adj.  Not  fought. 

They  used  such  diligence  in  taking  the  passages, 

that  it  was  not  possible  they  should  escape  tmfouglU 

with.  Knolles. 

Unfo'uled,  fin-foul'd'.  adj.  Unpolluted; 
uncorrupted;  not  soiled. 

The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent 

to  let  in  light  unfouled  and  unsophisticated  by  any 

tincture.  More. 

Unfou'nd,  iin-iohad'.adj.  Not  found;  not 

met  with. 

Somewhat  in  her  excelling  all  her  kind, 
ExciteJ  a  desire  till  then  unknown; 
Somewhat  unfound,  or  found  in  her  alone.  Dryden. 
Unfra'mable,   i\n-fia.'ma-bl.  adj.  Not  to 
be  moulded.  Not  used. 

The  cause  of  their  disposition  so  imframable  unto 
societies,  wherein  they  live,  is  for  that  they  discern 
not  aiight  what  force  these  laws  ought  to  have. 

Hooker. 
Unfra'med,  I'ui-frani'd'.  adj.  Not  formed; 
not  fashioned. 

A  lifeless  lump,  unfashion'd,  and  unfram^d, 
Of  jarring  seeds,  and  justly  chaos  nam'd.    Dryden. 
UNFRE'quENT,    tan-frl'kwGi.t.    adj.     Un- 
common; not  happening  often. 

Part  tbereofis  visible  unto  any  situation;  bat, 
being  only  discoverable  in  the  night,  and  when  the 
air  is  clear,  it  becomes  unfrequent.  Brown. 

To  UNFREquE'NT,  un-lie-kw^nl'.  v.  a. 
To  leave;  to  cease  to  frequent.  A  bad 
word. 

Glad  to  shun  his  hostile  gripe, 
They  quit  their  thefts,  and  unfrequent  the  fields. 

Philips. 
Unfreque'nted,    un-fr^-kw^nt'dd.    adj. 
Rarely  visited;  rarely  entered. 
Many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy.       Shakspeare. 

Retiring  from  the  pop'lar  noise,  I  seek 
Thij  unfrequented  place  to  find  some  ease.  Miltcn. 

How  well  your  cool  aud  unfrequented  shade 
Suits  with  the  chaste  retirements  of  a  maid! 

Ruscommcn . 
Can  he  not  pass  an  astronomick  line, 
Nor  farther  yet  iu  liquid  a;therroil, 
'Till  he  has  gain'd  some  unfrcqiuntcd  place? 

Blacl.more. 

With  what  caution  does  the  hen  provide  herself 

a  nest  iu  places  xmfrequentcd,  and  free  from  noise! 

•Addison. 
UNFKE'quENTLY,    im-fre'kwent-16.    adv. 
Not  commonly. 

They,  like  Judas,  desire  death,  and  not  unfre- 
quti\lly  pursue  it.  Broun. 
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Unfrie'nded,  Cin-frfind'^d.  adj.  Wanting 
friends;  uncountenanced;  unsupported. 

These  parts  to  a  stranger, 
Unguarded  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
Rough  and  nnhospitable.  Shakspeare. 

Great  acts  require  great  meant  of  enterprize; 
Thou  art  unknown,  unfriended,  low  of  birtb.  Milt. 

O  God! 
Who  me  unfriended  brought'st,  by  wond'rous  ways. 
The  kingdom  of  my  fathers  to  possess.  Dryden. 
Unfriendliness,  un-fr^nd'16-nds.  n.  s. 
[from  unfriendly.']  Want  of  kindness; 
want  of  favour. 

You  might  be  apt  to  look  upon  such  disappoint- 
ments as  the  effects  of  an  unfiendliness  in  nature 
or  fortune  to  your  particular  attempts.  Boyle. 

Unfrie'ndly,  Cin-fr^nd'16,  adj.    Not  be- 
nevolent; not  kind. 

What  signifies  an  unfriendly  parent  or  brother? 
'Tis  friendship  only  that  is  the  cement  which  effec- 
tively combines  mankind.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue- 
This  fear  is  not  that  servile  dread  which  flies 
from  God  as  an  hostile,  unfrieruily  being,  delighting 
in  the  misery  of  bis  creatures.  Rogers. 

Unfro'zen,  Cin-fr6'z*n.*°'  adj.    Not  con- 
gealed to  ice. 

Though  the  more  aqueous  parts  will,  by  the  loss 
of  their  motion,  be  turned  into  ice,  yet  the  more 
subtile  parts  remain  unfrozen.  Boyle. 

Unfru'itful,  An-frd6t'f61.  adj. 

1.  Not  prolifick. 

Ah!  hopeless,  lasting  flames!  like  those  that  burn 
To  light  the  dead,  and  warm  th'  unfruitful  urn. 

Pope. 

2.  Not  fructiferous. 

The  naked  rocks  are  not  unfruitful  there; 
Their  barren  tops  with  luscious  food  abound. 

Waller. 

3.  Not  fertile. 

Lay  down  some  general  rules  for  the  knowino'  of 
fruitlui  ana  unjruHfui  soils.  Mortimer. 

4.  Not  producing  good  effects. 
Unfulfi'lled,  lin-ful-fird'.  adj.  Not  ful- 
filled. 

Fierce  desire, 
Still  unfulfilled  with  pain  of  longing,  pines.    Milt. 
To  Uxfu'kl,  dn-f\irr.  v.  a.    To  expand; 
to  unfold;  to  open. 

The  next  motion  is  that  of  unfurling  the  fan,  in 
which  are  several  little  flirts  and  vibrations,  ^ddls. 

Her  ships  anchored,  and  her  sails  un/oji'd 
In  either  Indies.  Prior. 

His  sails  by  Cupid's  hand  unfurled, 
To  keep  the  fair,  he  gave  the  world.  Prior. 

To  Unfu'rnish,  iin-fi\r'nish.  v.  a. 
i.  To  deprive;  to  strip;  to  devest. 
Thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason.  Shakspeare. 

Q.  To  leave  naked. 

The  Scot  on  his  unfurnished  kingdom 
Came  pouring  like  a  tide  into  a  breach.      Shaksp. 
Unfu'rnished,  An-f\ir'nisht.  odj. 

1.  Not  accommodated   with  utensils,  or 
decorated  with  ornaments. 

It  derogates  not  more  from  tlie  goodness  of  God, 
that  he  has  given  us  minds  unfurnished  with  those 
ideas  of  himself,  than  that  he  hath  sent  us  into  the 
world  with  bodies  unclothed  Locke. 

I  live  in  the  comer  of  a  vast  ut^urnish'd  house. 

Swift. 

2.  Unsupplied. 

Unga'in,  \in-g^ne'.          ?  adj.  [un^enj, 
Unga'inly,   iln-gane'l^.  >      Sax.]  Awk- 
ward; uncouth. 

An  ut^ainly  strut  in  their  walk.  Swift. 

Unga'lled,  (in-giwl'd'.  aclj.  Unhurt;  un- 
wounded. 


Let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 

The  bait  ungalled  play; 
For  some  must  watch,  whilst  some  must  sleep; 

So  runs  the  world  away.  Shakspeare. 

Unga'rtered,  An-gir't»ir*d.  adj.    Being 
without  garters. 
You  chid  at  sir  Protheus  for  going  w^artered. 

Shakspeare. 

Unga'thered,   5n-gaTH'ir'd.   adj.     Not 
cropped;  not  picked. 

We  wonder'd  why  she  kept  her  fruit  so  long: 
For  whom  so  late  th'  ungather^d  apples  hung. 

Dryden. 
Unge'nerated,  6n-jdn'^r-i-t^d.  adj.  Un- 
begotten;  having  no  beginning. 

Millions  of  souls  must  have  been  ut^enerated, 
and  have  had  no  being.  Raleigh. 

Unge'nehative,  in-j^n'^r-a-tiv.  adj.  Be- 
getting nothing. 
He  is  a  motion  ungenerative,  that 's  infallible. 

Shakspeare. 

Unge'nerous,  lin-j^n'^r-As.  adj. 

1.  Not  noble;  not  ingenuous;  not  liberal. 
To  look  into  letters  already  opened  or  dropped, 

is  held  an  ung^en«rotu  act.  Pope. 

2.  Ignominious. 
The  victor  never  will  impose  on  Cato 

Ungenerous  terms.    His  enemies  confess 

The  virtues  of  humanity  are  Cssar's.        Mdison. 

Unge'nial,  iin-j6'n6-al.  adj.  Not  kind  or 
favourable  to  nature. 

The  northern  shires  have  a  more  cloudy,  ungenir 

al  air  than  any  part  of  Ireland.  Stci/C  to  Pope. 

Sullen  seas  that  wash  the  ungenial  pole.  Thorns. 

Ungen'tle,  ian-j6n'tl.  adj.    Harsh;  rude; 

rugged. 

Smile,  gentle  heaven!  or  strike,  ungentle  death! 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 

snoKspeare. 
He  is 
Vicious,  ungentle,  foolishly  blunt,  unkind.  Shaksp. 

Love,  to  thee  I  sacrifice 
All  my  ungentle  thoughts.  Denham. 

Unge'ntlemanly,  dn-j^n'tl-man-li.   adj. 
Illiberal;  not  becoming  a  gentleman. 

The  demeanour  of  those  under  Waller  was  much 

more  ungentlemanly  and  barbarous.        Clarendon. 

This  be  contradicts  in  the  almanack  published  for 

the  present  year,  and  in  an  ungentlemanly  manner. 

Swift 
Unge'ntleness,  dn-j^n'tl-n^s.  n.  s. 
Harshness;  rudeness;  severity. 
Reward  not  thy  sheepe,  when  ye  take  off  his  cote, 
With  twitches  and  patches  as  broad  as  a  groat: 
Let  not  such  ungentleness  happen  to  thine.  Tusser. 
Unkindness;  incivility. 
You  have  done  me  much  ungentleness 
To  shew  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you.    Shakspeare. 
Unge'ntly,    fin-j^nt'l^.    adv.     Harshly; 
rudely. 

You've  ungently,  Brutus, 
Stole  from  my  bed.  Shakspeare. 

Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?  Shakspeare. 
Nor  was  it  ungently  received  by  Lindamira. 

.Srbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Ungeome'trical,      iln-j^-6-m^t'tr^-kal. 
adj.    Not  aerreeable  to  the  laws  of  ge- 
ometry. 

All  the  attempts  before  sir  Isaac  Newton,  to  ex- 
plain the  regular  appearances  of  nature,  were  wn- 
geonutrical,  and  all  of  them  inconsistent  and  unin- 
telligible, Cheyne. 

Ungi'lded,  6n-gil'd^d.  adj.  Not  overlaid 
with  gold. 

You,  who  each  day  can  theatres  behold, 
Like  Nero's  palace,  shining  all  with  gold, 
Our  meaDj  ^mgilded  stage  will  scorn.         Dryden. 


To  Ungi'rd,  in-gird'.  v.  a.  To  loose  any 
thing  bound  with  a  girdle. 

The  roan  ungirdcd  bis  camels,  and  gave  them 
straw  and  provender.  Genesis. 

The  blest  parent 
Ungirl  her  spacious  bosom,  and  discbarg'd 
The  pond'rous  birth.  Prior. 

Ungi'rt,  tln-g^rt'.  adj.  Loosely  dressed. 
One  tender  foot  was  bare,  the  other  shod; 
Her  robe  ungirt.  IValUr. 

Mulciber  assigns  the  proper  place 
For  Cariaus,  and  th'  ungirt  Numidian  race.  Dryd. 
Ungi'ving,  in-giv'ing.  adj.  Not  bringing 
gifts. 

In  vain  at  shrines  th'  ungiving  suppliant  stands: 

This  'tis  to  make  a  vow  with  empty  bands.    Dryd. 

Unglo'rified,  iln-glo'ri-fide.***'  adj.  Not 

honoured;  not  exalted  with  praise  and 

adoration. 

Lest  God  should  be  any  way  unglorified,  the 
greatest  part  of  our  daily  service  consistetb,  ac- 
cording to  the  blessed  apostle's  own  precise  rule, 
in  much  variety  of  psalms  and  hymns;  that,  out 
of  so  plentiful  a  treasure,  there  might  be  for  every 
man's  heart  to  chuse  out  for  his  own  sacrifice 

Hooker. 
Unglo'ved,  5n-gldv*d'.  adj.  Having  the 
hand  naked. 

When  we  were  come  near  to  bis  chair,  he  stood 

up,  holding  forth  his  band  ungloved,  and  in  posture 

of  blessing.  Bacon. 

To  Unglu'e,  lan-glii'.  v.  a.  To  loose  any 

thing  cemented. 

Small  rains  relax  and  unglui  the  earth,  to  give 
vent  to  inflamed  atoms.  Harvey. 

She  stretches,  gapes,  vnglues  her  eyes. 
And  asks  if  it  be  time  to  rise.  Swift. 

To  Ungo'd,  iin-g6d'.  v.  a.  To  devest  of 
divinity. 

Wetfc  we  awanen  (t  oy  cms  tyranny, 
T'  ungod  this  child  again,  it  could  not  be 
I  should  love  her  who  loves  not  me-  Donne. 

Thus  men  ungodded  may  to  places  rise, 
And  sects  may  be  preferr'd  without  disguise.  Dryd. 
Ungo'dlily,  6n-g6d'16-16.  adv.  Impious- 
ly; wickedly. 

'Tis  but  an  ill  essay  of  that  godly  fear,  to  use 
that  very  gospel  so  irreverently  and  ungodlily 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Ungo'dlinkss,   dn-gdd'l^-n^s    n  a.    Im- 
piety; wickedness;  neglect  of  God. 

How  grossly  do  many  of  us  contradict  the  plain 
precepts  of  the  gospel  by  our  ungodliness  and  world- 
ly lusts.  Tillolson. 
Ungo'dly,  ian-g6d'l6.  adj. 

1 .  Wicked;  negligent  of  God  and  his  laws. 
His  just  avenging  ire 

Had  driven  out  th'  ungodly  from  his  sight. 
And  the  habitations  of  the  just.  Milttn. 

The  sinner  here  intended  is  the  ungodly  sioDer; 
he  who  forgets  or  defies  bis  God.  Rogers. 

2.  Polluted  by  wickedness. 
Let  not  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 

Wear  out  in  peace .  Shakspeare. 

Ungo'red,  tin-g6r'd'.  adj.    Unwounded; 
unhurt. 

I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement; 
'Till,  by  some  elder  masters  of  known  honour, 
I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor^d.  Shakspeare. 

Ungo'hged,  6n-g6rj'd'.  adj.    Not  filled; 
not  sated. 
The  hell-hounds,  as  ungorg^d  with  flesh  and 
blood, 
Pursue  their  prey.  Drydtn, 

Oh  ungorg^d  appetite!  0  ravenous  thirst 
Of  a  son's  blood.  Smth. 

Ungo't,  \in-g6t'.  adj. 
1.  Not  gained;  not  acquired. 
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2.  Not  begotten. 

He  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot.  Shakspesre, 

His  loins  jet  full  of  ungot  princes;  all 
His  glory  in  the  bud.  Waller. 

Ungo'vernable,  fin-gdv'iir-na-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  ruled;  not  to  be  restrained. 

They'll  judge  every  thing  by  models  of  their 
own;  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by  any 
authority,  and  ungovernable  by  other  laws  but  those 
of  the  sword.  Glanville. 

2.  Licentious;  wild;  unbridled. 

So  wild  and  ungovernable  a  poet  cannot  be  trans- 
lated literally;  his  genius  is  too  strong  to  bear  a 
chain.  Dryden, 

He  was  free  from  any  rough,  ungoveryiable  pas- 
sions, which  hurry  men  on  to  say  and  do  very  of- 
fensive things.  ^Uerbury. 
Ungo'verned,  An-guv'iirn'd.  adj. 

1.  Being  without  government. 

The  estate  is  yet  ungocem'ii.  Sliakspeare. 

It  pleaseth  God  above, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem^d  isle.  Shnksp. 

2.  Not  regulated;  unbridled;  licentious. 

Seek  for  him, 
Lest  his  ungovem^d  rage  dissolve  the  life 
That  wants  the  means  to  lead  it.  Shakspeare. 

Themselves  they  vihfy'd 
To  serve  ungorjrn'd  appetite.  Milton. 

Nor  what  to  bid,  or  what  forbid,  he  knows; 
Th'  ungovern^d  tempest  to  such  fury  grows.    Dryd. 
From  her  own  back  the  burthen  would  remove, 
And  lays  the  load  on  his  ungovem^d  love.  Dryden. 
Ungra'ceful,  in-j^rase'ful.  adj.    Want- 
ing elegance;  wanting  beauty. 

Raphael  answer'd  heav'n, 
Nor  are  thy  lips  ungraceful,  sire  of  men.    Milton. 
A  solicitous  watchfulness  about  one's  behaviour, 
instead  of  being  mended,  it  will  be  constrained, 
uneasy,  and  ungraceful.  Locke. 

He  enjoyeJ  the  gieatest  strength  of  good  sense, 
and  the  most  exquisite  taste  of  politeness.  Without 
the  first,  learning  is  but  an  incumbrance;  and  with- 
out the  last  is  wigraceful.  .Addison. 
Ungra'cefulness,  Cin-grase'fiil-nds.  n.  s. 
Inelegance;  awkwardness. 

To  attempt  the  putting  another  genius  upon  him, 

will  be  labour  in  vain;  and  what  is  so  plaistered  on, 

will  have  always  hanging  to  it  the  ungracefulruss  of 

constraint.  Locke. 

Ungra'cious,  lin-gra'shiis.  adj. 

1.  Wicked;  odious;  hateful. 

He,  catching  hold  of  her  xmgracious  tongue, 
Thereon  an  iron  lock  did  fasten  firm  and  strong. 

Spenser. 
I  '11,  in  the  mature  time. 
With  this  ungracioxis  paper  stiike  the  sight 
Of  the  death-practised  duke.  Sliakspeare. 

Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Shew  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heav'n; 
Whilst  he,  a  puft  and  reckless  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  uot  his  own  rede.  Shakspeare. 

To  the  gods  alone 
Our  future  offspring,  and  our  wives  are  known; 
Th'  audacious  strumpet,  and  ungracious  son.  Dryd. 

2.  Offensive;  unpleasing. 

Show  me  no  parts  which  are  ungracious  to  the 
sight,  as  all  preshortenings  usually  are.       Dryden. 

Neither  is  it  rare  to  observe  among  excellent  and 
learned  divines,  a  certain  ungracious  manner,  or  an 
unh;ippy  tone  of  voice,  which  they  never  have  been 
able  to  shake  off.  Sioift. 

3.  Unacceptable;  not  favoured. 

They  did  not  except  against  the  persons  of  any, 
though  several  were  most  ungracious  to  them. 

Clarendon. 

Any  thing  of  grace  towards  tiie  Irish  rebels,  was 

as  ungracious  at  Oxford  as  at  Lontion.    Clarendon. 

Uxgramma'ticajl,      Lin-grain-mat'te-kal. 

adj.     Not  according  to  grammar. 


UNGUA'NTED,fin-grant'dd.  adj.  Not  given; 
not  yielded;  not  bestowed. 

This  only  from  your  goodness  let  me  gain, 
And  this  ungranted,  all  rewards  are  vain.  Dryden. 

Uxgra'teful,  iln-grate'f{il.  adj. 

1.  Makii>g  no  returns,  or  making  ill  re- 
turns for  kindness. 

No  person  is  remarkably  ungratefvi,  who  was  not 
also  insufferably  proud.  South 

2.  Making  no  returns  for  culture. 

Most,  when  driv'n  by  winds,  the  flaming  storm 
Of  the  long  files  destroys  the  beauteous  form; 
Nor  will  the  wither'd  stock  be  green  again; 
But  the  wild  olive  shoots,  and  shades  th'  ungrateful 
plain.  Dryden. 

3.  Unpleasing;  unacceptable. 

It  cannot  be  ungrateful,  or  without  some  pleasure 
to  posterity,  to  see  the  most  exact  relation  of  an  ac- 
tion so  full  of  danger.  Clarendon. 

What  is  in  itself  harsh  and  ungrateful,  must  make 
harsh  and  ungrateful  impressions  upon  us.  Jltterb. 
Ungra'tefully,  i&n-grite'ful-^.  adv. 

1 .  Witii  ingratitude. 

When  cali'd  to  distant  war, 
His  vanquish'd  heart  remain'd  a  victim  here: 
Oriana's  eyes  that  glorious  coaauest  made; 
Nor  was  his  love  ungratefully  repaid.       Granville. 
Wc  often  receive  the  benefit  of  our  prayers  when 
yet  we  ungratefully  charge  heaven  with  denymg  our 
petitions.  Wake. 

2.  Unacceptably;  unpleasingly. 
Ungra'tefulness,  lin-grile'ful-n^s.  n.  s. 

1.  Ingratitude;  ill  return  for  good. 

Can  I,  without  the  detestable^  stain  of  xmgrate- 
fulness,  abstain  from  loving  him,  who  far  exceed- 
ing the  bcautifulness  of  his  shape  with  the  beauti- 
fulness  of  his  mind,  is  content  so  to  abase  himself 
as  to  become  Dametas's  servant  for  my  sake.' 

Sidney. 

2.  Unacceptableness;  unpleasing  quality. 
Ungra'vely,  iin-grave'16.  adv.  Without 

seriousness. 

His  present  portance 
Gibingly,  and  imgravely,  he  did  fashion.      Shaksp. 
Ungrou'nded,  un-groun'd^d.  adj.  Having 
no  foundation. 

Ignorance,  with  an  indifferency  for  truth,  is  near- 
er to  it  than  opinion  with  ungrounded  inclination, 
which  is  the  great  source  of  errour.  Locke. 

This  is  a  confidence  the  most  xingrounded  and 
irrational.  For  upon  what  ground  can  a  man  pro- 
mise himself  a  future  repentance,  who  cannot  pro- 
mise himself  a  futurity!  South. 
Unguu'dgingly,  un-grud'jing-I6.  adv. 
Without  ill-will;  willingly;  heartily; 
cheerfully. 

If,  when  all  his  heart  and  time  is  spent, 
He  say  'twill  ne'er  be  found,  yet  be  content; 
Receive  from  him  the  doom  ungruilgingly, 
Because  he  is  the  mouth  of  destiny.  Donni. 

Ungua'rdkd,  un-gyar'ded.  adj. 

1.  Undefended. 

Proud  art  thou  met.'    Thy  hope  was  to  have 
reach'd 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded,  and  his  side 
Ahandon'd.  Milton. 

All  through  th'  unguarded  gates  with  joy  resort. 
To  see  the  slighted  camp,  the  vacant  port.  Denham. 

No  d'jor  there  was  th'  unguarded  house  to  keep, 
Or  creaking  hinges  turn'd,  to  break  his  sleep.  Dryd. 

2.  Careless;   negligent;  not   attentive    to 
(larger. 

All  the  evils  that  proceed  from  an  untied  tongue, 
and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

The  spy,  which  does  this  treasure  keep. 
Does  she  ne'er  say  her  pray'rs,  nor  sleep.' 
Or  have  not  gold  and  flait'ry  pow'r 
To  purchase  one  uji^tiordeJhour.'  Prior, 
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With  an  unguarded  look  she  now  devour'd 
My  nearer  face;  and  now  recali'd  her  eye, 
And  heav'd,  and  strove  to  hide  a  sudden  sigh.  Prior. 

It  was  intended  only  to  divert  a  few  young  ladies, 
of  good  sense  and  good  humour  enough  to  laugh 
not  ouly  at  their  sex's  little  ungiuirdcd  follies,  but 
at  their  own.  Pope. 

Are  %ve  not  encompassed  by  multitudes,  who 

watch  every  careless  word,  every  unguaided  action 

of  our  lives.'  Rogers. 

U'nguent,  luu'gw^nt.  n.  s.  [^ung-uentum, 

Laiin.j     Ointment. 

Pre-occupation  of  mind  ever  requireth  preface 
of  speech,  like  a  fomentation  to  make  the  unguent 
enter.  Bacon. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magnetick 
unguent  and  the  vulnerated  body.  Glanville. 

With  unguents  smooth  the  lucid  marble  shone. 

Pope, 
Uxgue'ssed,  i\n-g^s'd'.  adj.  Not  attained 
by  conjecture. 

He  me  sent  for  cause  to  me  unguess'd.   Spenser. 
Ungui'ded,  (in-gyi'dSd.  adj.    Not  direct- 
ed; not  regulated. 

The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape, 
In  forms  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days 
And  rotten  times  that  you  shall  look  upon, 
WTien  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors.       Shaksp. 

Ctn  unguided  matter  keep  itself  to  such  exact 
conformities,  as  not  in  the  least  spot  to  vary  from 
the  species.'  Glanville. 

They  resolve  all  into  the  accidental,  unguided 
motions  of  blind  matter.  Locke. 

Nature,  void  of  choice, 
Does  by  unguided  motion  things  produce, 
Regardless  of  their  order.  Blackmore. 

Unha'bitable,  iun-h5b'^-t3-bl.  adj.  [m/ia- 
^jVai^/d-,  French;  in/iaditabiliSyL,at.^  Not 
capable  to  support  inhabitants;  uninha- 
bitable. 

The  night  and  day  was  always  a  natural  day  ot 
twenty-four  hours,  in  all  places  remote  from  the 
unhabitable  poles  of  the  world,  and  winter  and 
summer  always  measured  a  year.  Holder. 

Though  the  course  of  the  sun  be  curbed  between 
the  tropicks,  yet  are  not  those  parts  directly  sul  ject 
to  his  perpendicular  beams,  unhabitable,  or  ex- 
tremely hot.  Ray. 

Unha'oked,  i5n-hakt'.  adj.  Not  cut;  not 
hewn;  not  notched  with  cuts. 

With  a  blessed  and  uuvex'd  retire. 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shaksp. 

Part  with  unhack^d  edges,  and  bear  back 
Our  targe  undinted.  Shalcspeare. 

To  Unha'llow,  iln-hal'lo.  v.  a.  To  de- 
prive of  holiness;  to  profane;  to  dese- 
crate. 

Perhaps  the  fact 
Is  not  so  heinous  now,  foretasted  fruit, 
Profan'd  first  by  the  serpent,  by  him  first 
Made  common,  and  unliallow''d,  ere  our  taste. 

Milton. 

The  vanity  unhallows  the  virtue.       VEs^^ange. 

This  one  use  left  such  an  indelible  sacieiluess 

upon  them,  that  the  imjiiety  of  the  design  could  be 

no  sufficient  reason  to  unhalloio  and  degrade  them 

to  common  use.  Sutith. 

UNHA'LLuwED,un-hal'l6de.  adj.    Unholy; 

profane. 

Thy  currish  spirit 
Govern'd  a  wolf,  who  hang'd  for  human  slaughter; 
Ev'n  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet; 
And  while  thou  lay'st  in  (by  unhulloic''d  dam 
Infus'd  itself  in  tiiee.  Shakspeare. 

1  had  not  thought  to  have  unlock'd  my  lips 
In  this  luihallow'd  air,  but  liiat  this  jrg2,ltr 
Would  think  to  charm  my juigrneut,  as  mine  eyes, 
Obtruding  false  rules,  prauk'd  in  reason's  garb. 

Millon. 
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Nor  shall  presume  to  violate  tUese  bands, 
t)r  toucli  thy  person  with  unhallow''d  hands.   Dryd. 
Htre  ctase  tliy  flight,  nor  with  unkallow'd  lays 
Touch  the  fair  fame  of  Albion's  golden  days.  Pope. 
To  Unh.\'nd,   uii-hand'.  x>.  a.    To  loose 
from  tlic  hand. 
Still  am  I  cali'd.     Unhand  me  gentlemen. 

Shakspeare. 
Unhand  me  traitors.  Denham. 

Unha'ndled,     uti-hand'led.     adj.       Not 
handled;  not  touched. 

A  race  of  youthful  and  unhandUd  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds.  Shakspeare. 

Cardinal  Campeius 
Hath  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandkd.  Shaksp. 
Unha'ndsome,  un-han'siim.  adj. 

1.  Ungraceful;  not  beaatiiul. 

I  was  glad  I  had  done  so  good  a  deed  for  a  gen- 
tlewoman not  unhandsome,  whom  before  1  had  in 
like  sort  helped.  Sidney. 

She  that  so  far  the  rest  outshin'd; 
Sylvia  the  fair,  while  she  was  kind, 
Seems  only  not  unhandsmne  now.  Waller. 

As  I  rannot  admit  that  there  is  any  thing  un- 
handsome or  irregular;  so  much  less  can  T  grant  that 
there  is  any  thing  incommodious  in  the  globe. 

tf'oodward. 

2.  Illiberal;  disingenuous. 
Unha'ndsomely,  un-han'sum-li.  adv. 

1.  Inelegantly;  ungracefully. 

The  ruined  churches  are  so  unhandsomely  patched 
and  thatched,  that  men  do  even  shun  the  |)laces 
for  the  uncomeliness  thereof.  Spenser. 

2.  Disingenuously;  illiberally. 

He  raves,  sir;  and  to  cover  my  disdain. 
Unhandsomely  would  his  denial  fein.  Dryden. 

Unha'ndsomeness,  An-han'sOm-n^a.  n,  a. 

1.  VV'aiil  of  beauty. 
The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such 

a  grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhanJsomeness  of  it;  and  make  the  eye  force 
the  mind  to  believe,  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that 
unskilfulness.  Sidney. 

2.  Want  of  elegance. 

Be  not  troublesome  to  thyself,  or  to  others,  by 
unhandsomeness  or  uncleanness.  Taylor. 

3.  Illiberalness;  disingenuity. 
Unha'ndy,  lin-hand'i.  adj.  Awkward;  not 

dexterous. 
7'o  Unha'ng,  tan-hang'. -y.  a.  [from  un  and 

/laTig-.']    To  devest  of  hangings. 
Unha'nged,  i^n-hang'd'.  adj.    Not  put  to 
death  by  the  gallows. 

There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England.  Shakspeare. 

Unha'p,  dn-hap'.  n.  s.     Misluck;  ill  for- 
tune. 

She  visited  that  place,  where  first  she  was  so 
happy  as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.  Sidney. 
Unha'ppied,  un-liap'pid.  [This  word 
seems  a  participle  from  unha/7/iy, 
■which  yet  is  never  used  as  a  verb.J 
Made  unhappy. 

You  have  misled  a  prince, 
A  happy  centleman  in  blood  and  lineament, 
By  you  unhappied,  and  disfigured  clean.      Sluiksp. 
UNHA'ppiLY,un-hap'pd-l^.  arfv.[from  un- 
hafi/iy.']       Miserably;      unfortunately; 
•wretchedly;  calamitously. 

You  hold  a  fair  assembly;  you  do  well,  lord, 
You  are  a  churchman,  or  I'll  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  most  unhappily-       Shakspeare. 
He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  lord  Co\ entry.  Clarendon. 

1  unweeting  have  offended, 
J/tiAappi/y  deceived!  Milton. 

There  is  a  day  a  coming,  when  all  these  witty 
fools  shall  be  -unhappily  undeceived.  Tillotson, 


Unha'ppiness,  6n-h5p'p4-n^s.  n.  a, 
1.  Misery;  infelicity. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it. 
Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 
And  that  be  heir  to  his  wn/jappiiiess.'  Shakspeare. 
The  real  foundation  of  our  unhappintss  would  be 
laid  in  our  reason,  and  we  should  be  more  miserable 
than  the  beasts,  by  bow  much  we  have  a  quicker 
apprehension.  Tillotson. 

It  is  our  great  unhappiness,  when  any  cakimities  fall 
upon  us,  that  we  are  uneasy  and  dissatisfied.  Wdte. 
Misfortune;  ill  luck. 
St.  Austin  hath  laid  down  a  rule  to  this  purpose, 
though  he  had  the  unhappiruss  not  to  follow  it  al- 
ways himself.  Burnet. 
Mischievous  prank. 
She  hath   often   dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and 
waked  herself  with  laughing,                 Shakspeare. 
Unha'ppYv  uti-hap'pe.  adj. 

1.  Wretchco,  miserable;  unfortunate; 
calamitous;  distressed.  Of  persons  or 
things. 

Desire  of  wandVing  this  unhappy  mom.  Milton. 

You  know  not,  while  you  here  attend, 
Th'  unwor.iiy  fate  of  your  Mn/ia;)pi/ friend : 
Breathless  he  lies,  and  his  unbury'd  ghost 
Depriv'd  of  funeral  rites.  Dryden. 

2.  Unlucky;  mischievous;  irregular.  Ob- 
solete. 

7'o  Unha'rbour,  6n-hS.r'b\ir.  v.  a.    To 

drive  from  shelter. 
Unha'kbourkd,  iin-h&r'b\jr'd.  adj.     Af- 
fordhig  no  slielter. 
'Tis  chastity: 
She  that  has  that  is  clad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,  like  a  quiver'd  nymph,  with  airows  keen. 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour^d  heaths, 
Infamous  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds.     Milton. 
Unha'rdened,   iln-hir'd^n'd.    adj.     Not 
confirmed;  not  made  hard. 

Messengers 
Of  strong  prevailment  in  uN^arckned youth.  Shaksp. 
Unha'rdy,  lin-hii-'d^.  adj.    Feeble;  ten- 
der; timorous. 

The  wisest,  uncsperienc'd,  will  be  ever 
TimVous  and  loth,  with  novice  modesty; 
Irresolute,  unhardy,  unadvent'rous.  Miltcn. 

Unha'rmed,  un-hirm'd'.  adj.  Unhurt; 
not  injured. 

In  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  armed. 
From  lives  weak,  childish  bow  she  lives  unharm''d. 

Shakspeare. 

Though  great  light  be  insufferable  to  our  eyes, 

yet  the  highest  degree  of  darkness  does  not  disease 

them;  for,  causing  no  disorderly  motion,  it  leaves 

that  curious  organ  unharmed.  Locke. 

The  syrens  once  deluded,  vainly  charm'd; 
Ty'd  to  the  mast,  Ulysses  saii'd  unharmed.  Granv. 
Unha'rmfijl,     lin-h&rm'fil.     adj.       In- 
noxious; innocent. 

Themselves  unharmful,  let  them  live  unharmM; 
Their  jaws  disabled,  and  their  claws  disarm 'd. 

Dryden. 
Unharmo'nious,  fin-h&r-mo'n^-is.  adj. 

1.  Not  symmetrical;  disproportionate. 
Those  pure,  immortal  elements  that  know 

No  gross,  no  unhnrmonious  mixture  foul, 

Eject  him,  tainted  now,  and  purge  him  off.  Milton. 

2.  Unmusical;  ill  sounding. 
His  thoughts  are  improper  to  bis  subject,  his  ex- 
pressions unworthy  of  his  thoughts,  or  the  turn  of 
both  is  unharmonious  Drvd.n. 

That  barbarous  custom  of  abbreviating  words,  to 
fit  them  to  the  measure  of  verses,  has  formed  harsh 
unharmonious  sounds.  Swift. 

To  Unha'rness,  tan-h&r'nSs.  -v.  a. 
1.  To  loose  from  the  traces. 

The  sweating  steers  unharnessed  from  the  yoke, 
I     Bring  back  the  crooked  plough.  Dryden. 


The  mnles  unhamesa'd  range  beside  the  main. 

Pope. 
If  there  were  six  horses,  the  postillion  always  un- 
harnessed four,  and  placed  them  on  a  table.    Swijt. 
2.  To  disarm;  to  devest  of  armour. 
Unha'tohed,  I'in-hatsht'.  adj. 

1.  Not  disclosed  from  the  eggs. 

2.  Not  brought  to  light. 
Some  unhatch^d  practice 

Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit.  Shakspeare 

Unha'zarded,  iin-haz'iird-5d.  adj.     Not 
adventured;  not  put  in  danger. 

Here  I  should  still  enjoy  thee  day  and  night 
Whole  to  myself,  unhaxarded  abroad. 
Fearless  at  home.  Milton. 

Unhea'lthful,  iln-h^UA'ful.   adj.    Mor- 
bid; unwholesome. 

The  diseases  which  make  years  unheaUhful,  are 
spotted  fevers;  and  the  unheaUhful  season  iv  the 
autumn.  Graunt. 

At  every  sentence  set  his  life  at  stake. 
Though  the  discourse  were  of  no  weightier  things 
Than  sultry  summers,  or unhealthfui  springs.  Dryd. 
Unhea'lthy,    iin-M\th'&.    adj.     Sickly; 
wanting  health. 

No  body  would  have  a  child  cramm'd  at  break- 
fast, who  would  not  have  him  dull  and  unhealthy. 

Locke. 
He,  intent  on  somewhat  that  may  ease 
Unhealthy  mortals,  and  with  curious  search 
Examines  all  the  properties  of  herbs.  Philips, 

Unhea'rd,  in-h^rd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  perceived  by  the  ear. 
For  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 

Their  children's  cries  xmheaid.  Milton. 

2.  Not  vouchsafed  an  audience. 
What  pangs  I  feel,  unpitied  and  unheard!  Dryd. 

3.  Unknown  in  celebration. 
Nor  was  his  name  unheard,  or  unador'd.  Milton. 

4.  Unhea'rd  o/l    Obscure;  not  known  to 
fame. 

Free  from  hopes  or  fears,  in  humble  ease. 
Unheard  o/'may  I  live,  and  die  in  peace!     Granv. 

5.  Unhea'rd  of.     Unprecedented. 
There  is  a  foundation  laid  for  the  most  unheard  of 

confusion  that  ever  was  introduced  into  a  nation. 

Swift. 
To  Unhea'rt,   tin-hkrt'.  t.  a.    To  dis- 
courage; to  depress. 
To  bite  bis  lip. 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  un/iearte  rae. 

Shakspeare. 
Unhea'ted,    iln-h6't^d.  adj.    Not  made 
hot. 

Neither  salts,  nor  the  distilled  spirits  of  them, 
can  penetrate  the  narrow  pores  of  unhealed  glass. 

Boyle. 
Unhe'eded,  i&n-h66d'6d.  adj.  Disregard- 
ed; not  thought  worthy  of  notice;  escap- 
ing notice. 

True  experiments  may,  by  reason  of  the  easy 
mistake  of  some  unheeded  circumstance,  be  unsuc- 
cessfully tried.  Boyle. 
He  of  his  fatal  guile  gave  proof  unheeded.  Milton. 
Her  hair 
In  a  simple  knot  was  ty'd  above; 
Sweet  negligence!  unheeded  bait  of  love.     Drydtn. 
The  triumph  ceas'd — tears  gush'd  from  ev'ry  eye, 
The  world's  great  victor  pass'd  unheedtd  by.  Pope. 
Unhe'edful,  i!in-hi^d'ful.  adj.  [from  un- 

heed.']     Not  cautious. 
Unhe'eding,  tan-h66d'ing.*^°  adj.    Negli- 
gent; careless. 

I  have  not  often  seen  him;  if  I  did. 
He  pass'd  unmark'd  by  my  unheeding  eyes.    Dryd. 
Unhe'edy,  un-lie6d'^.  adj.     Precipitate; 
sudden. 
Learning  his  ship  from  tho^  white  rocks  to  save, 
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Which  all  along  the  southern  sea-coast  lay, 
Threat'ning  unheedy  wreck,  and  rash  decay, 
He  named  Albion.  Spenser. 

Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unheeded  haste.  Shuksj). 

So  have  I  seen  some  tender  slip, 
Sav'd  with  care  from  winter's  nip, 
The  pride  of  her  carnation  train, 
Pluck'd  up  by  some  unlieedy  swain.  Milton. 

To  Unhe'le,  lin-hile'.  v.  a.  To  uncover; 
to  expose  to  view.  S/ienser. 

Unhe'lped,  ijn-h^!pt'.3*3  adj.  Unassisted; 
having  no  auxiliary;  unsupported. 
Unhelp^d  I  am,  who  pity'd  the  distress'd, 
And  none  oppressing,  am  by  all  oppress'd.     Dryd. 
Unhe'lpful,  un-hfiip'lul.  adj.  Giving  no 
assistance. 

I  bewail  good  Glo'stcr's  case 
With  sad,  unhelpful  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Unhe'wn,  un-h\ine'./iart.adj.  Not  hewn. 
In  occasions  of  merriment,  this  rough-cast,  un- 
hewn poetry  was  instead  of  stage  plays.       Dryden. 
Unhi'debound,  Vin-hide'boiind.  adj.  Lax 
of  maw;  capacious. 

Though  plenteous,  all  too  little  seems 
To  stuff  this  maw,  this  vast  unhidebound  corps. 

Milton. 
To  Unhi'nge,  iln-hinje'.  -i>.  a. 
i.  To  throw. from  the  hinges. 

2.  To  displace  by  violence. 

For  want  of  cement,  ribs  of  rock  disjoin'd 
Without  an  earthquake,  from  their  base  would  start, 
And  bills  unhing''d,  from  their  deep  roots  depart. 

Blackmore. 

3.  To  disorder;  to  confuse. 

Rather  than  not  accomplish  my  revenge, 
Just  or  unjust,  I  would  the  world  unhinge.   Waller. 
If  God's  providence  did  not  order   it,  cheats 
would  not  only  justle  private  men   out  of  their 
rights,  but  unhinge  states,  and  run  all  into  confu- 
sion. Ray. 
Unho'liness,  Qn-li6'16-n^s.  n.  s.  Impiety; 
profaneness;  wickedness. 
Too  foul  and  manifest  was  Ihc  unholiness  of  obtrud- 
ing upon  men  remission  of  sins  for  money.  Ralegh. 
Unho'ly,  un-ho'le.  adj. 

1.  Profane;  not  hallowed. 

Doth  it  follow  that  all  tilings  now  in  the  church 
are  ui\iioly,  which  the  Lord  hath  not  himself  pre- 
cisely instituted?  Hooker. 

From  the  paradise  of  God, 
Without  remorse  drive  out  the  sinful  pair, 
From  hallow'd  ground  th'  unholy.  Milton. 

2.  Impious;  wicked. 

We  think  not  ourselves  the  holier  because  we  use 
it;  so  neither  should  they  with  whom  no  such  thing 
is  in  use,  think  us  therefore  unholy,  because  we 
submit  ourselves  unto  that  which,  iu  a  matter  so 
indifferent,  the  wisdom  of  authority  and  law  have 
thought  comely.  Hooker 

Far  other  dreams  D'y  erring  soul  employ; 
Far  other  raptures  of  unholy  joy.  Pope . 

Unho'noured,  iin-6n'ni!ii'd.  adj. 

1.  ^■•Jot  regarded  with  veneration;  not  ce- 
lebrated. 

Unhonoufd  though  T  am,  at  least,  said  she. 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.  Dryden. 

Paies  unhonour^d,  Ceres  uneniploy'd. 
Were  all  forgot.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  treated  with  respect. 

Griev'd  that  a  visitant  so  long  should  wait, 
Unmark'd,  unhonoured,  at  a  monarch's  gate.  Pope. 
To  Unho'op,  un-h66p'.  -a.  a.  To  devest  of 
hoops. 

Unhoop  the  fair  sex,  and  cure  the  fashionable 

tympany  got  among  them.  Jiddison. 

Uniio  FED   An-hopt'.'-^s  ^   adj.       No. 

Unhoped/ot,  i\n-h6pt'f6r.  S     expected; 

greater  than  hope  had  promised. 


With  wn/wp'd  success 
Th'  ambassadors  return  with  promis'd  peace.  Dryd. 

Heav'n  has  inspir'd  with  a  sudden  thought. 
Whence  your  unhop'dfor  safety  may  be  wrought. 

Dryden. 
Unho'peful,  dn-hope'ful.  adj.     Such  as 
leaves  no  room  to  hope. 

Benedict  is  not  the  unhope/ullest  husband  that  I 
know:  thus  far  I  can  praise  him;  he  is  of  approved 
valour.  Shakspeare. 

I  thought  the  rousing  stile  I  wrote  in,  might  prove 
no  unhopeful  way  to  procure  somewhat  consider- 
able from  those  great  masters  of  chymical  arcana. 

Boyle. 

To  Unho'use,  un-horse'.  v.  a.    To  beat 

from  a  horse;  to  throw  from  the  saddle. 

He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger.  Shaksp. 

The  emperor  rescued  a  noble  gentleman,  whom, 

unhorsed  and  sore  wounded,  the  enemy  was  ready 

to  have  slain.  Knolles. 

On  a  fourth  he  flies,  and  him  unhorses  too.  Daniel. 

They  are  forc'd 

To  quit  their  boats,  and  fare  like  men  unhorsed. 

Wallei: 
The  knights  unhorsed  may  rise  from  off  the  plain, 
And  fight  on  foot  their  honour  to  regain.  Dryden. 
Unho'spitable,  dn-h6s'p6-ta-bl.  adj.  [m- 
hosfiitalis,  Latin.]  Affording  no  kind- 
ness or  entertainment  to  strangers; 
cruel;  barbarous. 

The  cruel  nation,  covetous  of  prey, 
Stain'd  with  my  blood  th'  unhospitable  coast.  Dryd. 
Unho'stile,   un-h6s'l!l.i*°  adj.    Not  be- 
longing to  an  enemy. 

The  high-prancing  steeds 
Spurn  their  dismounted  riders;  they  expire 
Indignant,  by  unhoslile  wounds  destroy'd.     Philips. 
To  Unho'use,  tin-houze'.  x^.  a.    To  drive 
from  the  habitation. 

Seek  true  religion:  0  where.'  Marreus! 
Thinking  her  Mn/tows'rf  here,  and  fled  from  us, 
Seek  her  at  Rome.  Donne. 

Death  unawares,  with  his  cold,  kind  embrace, 
Unhous''d  thy  virgin  soul  from  her  fair  biding  place. 

Milton. 
Unhou'sed,  un-hoiz'd'.  adj. 

1.  Homeless;  wanting  a  house. 
'  Call  the  creatures. 

Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spight 

Of  wreakful  heav'n;  whose  bare,  unhoused  trunks. 

To  the  conflicting  elements  expos'd. 

Answer  mere  nature.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Having  no  settled  habitation. 

But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused,  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine.     Shakspeare. 

Hear  this 
You  xmhous^d,  lawless,  rambling  libertines! 

Southern. 
Unhou'selled,  fin-hou'zl'd.  adj.  Having 
not  the  sacrament. 

Thus  was  I,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand. 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  dispatch'd; 
Cut  off  even  in  the  blossoms  of  my  sin, 
UnhouseVd,  unannointed,  unanell'd.      Shakspeare. 
Unhu'mbled,    Cin-i\m'brd.3S9    adj.     Not 
humbled;  not  touched  with  shame  or 
confusion. 

Should  I  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepented,  unreformed, 
Headlong  would  follow.'  Milton. 

Unhu'rt,     On-hurt',     adj.     Free    from 
harm. 

Of  fifteen  hundred,  eight  hundred  were  slain  in 
the  field;  and  of  the  remaining  seven  hundred  two 
men  only  came  off  unhurt.  Bacon 

I  tread  more  lightly  on  the  ground; 
My  nimble  feet  from  luihurt  flowers  rebound; 
1  walk  in  air.  Dryden. 


Supported  by  thy  care, 
Through  burning  climes  I  pass'd  unhurt, 
And  breath'd  in  tainted  air  Spectator 

The  stars  shall  fade  away; 
But  thou  shalt  flourish  in  immortal  youth, 
Unhurt,  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  wreck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds.  ^tWi?. 
Unhu'rtful,  tin-hiirt'fiil.  adj.  Innoxious; 
harmless;  doing  no  harm. 

You  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more,  or  you 
imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  Shakspeare. 
Flames,  unhurtful,  hovering,  dance  in  air. 

Blacktnore. 
UNHu'RTFULLY,tin-hCirt'fiI-^.  adv.  With- 
out harm;  innoxiously. 
We  laugh  at  others  as  innocently  and  as  unhurt' 
fully  as  at  ourselves.  Pope  to  Swift. 

U'nicorn,   yu'n^-korn.    n.  s.    [unicornis^ 
unus  and  cornu,  Latin.] 

1.  A  beast,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  that 
has  only  one  horn. 

Wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath  would 
confound  thee.  Shakspeare. 

Unicorns  may  be  betray'd  with  trees. 
Bears  with  glasses,  men  with  flatterers.       Shaksp. 

Nature  in  cornigerous  animals  hath  placed  the 
horns  inverted  upwards,  as  in  the  rhinoceros,  In- 
dian ass,  and  unicorn  beetles.  Brown. 

It  is  not  of  consequence,  that  because  Diosco- 
rides  hath  made  no  mention  o£  unicorns  horn,  there 
is  therefore  no  such  thing  in  nature.  Brown. 

Some  unicorns  we  will  allow  even  among  in- 
sects, as  tliose  nasicornous  beetles  described  by 
Muffetus.  Brown. 

Will  the  fierce  unicorn  thy  voice  obey, 
Stand  at  the  crib,  and  feed  upon  the  hay?  Sandys, 

2.  A  bird. 

Of  the  unicorn  bird,  flie  principal  marks  are 
these:  headed  and  footed  like  the  dung-hill  cock, 
tailed  like  a  goose,  horned  on  his  forehead,  with 
some  likeness  as  the  unicorn  is  pictured;  spurred 
on  his  wings,  bigger  than  a  swan.  Grew. 

U'niform,  yu'n^-form.    adj.   [iinus  and 

ybr^na,] 
I.  Keeping  itstenour;  similar  to  itself. 
Though  when  confusedly  mingled,   as  in   this 
stratum,  it  may  put  on  a  face  never  so  uniform  and 
alike,  yet  it  is  in  reality  vei^  different.    Woodioard. 
Conforming  to  one  rule;  acting  in  the 
same  manner;  agreeing  with  each  other. 
The  only  doubt  is  about  the  manner  of  tbeir 
unity,  how  far  churches  are  bound  to  be  uRiform 
in  their  ceremonies,  and  what  way  they  ought  to 
take  for  that  purpose.  Hooker. 

Creatures  of  what  condition  soever,  though  each 
in  different  manner,  yet  all  with  uniform  consent, 
admire  her  as  the  mother  of  their  peace  and  joy. 

Hooker. 

Numbers,  being  neither  imi/or?rt  in  their  designs, 

nor  direct  in  their  views,  neither  could  manage  nor 

maintain  the  power  they  got.  Swift. 

UxMifo'rmity,  yu-ne-for'me-te.  n.  s.  ['uni- 

Jhrfnite,  Fr.] 

1.  Resemblance  to  itself;  even  tenour. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  design  of  Spenser, 
he  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of  no  one  action. 

Dryden, 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  remarkable  for  that  steadi- 
ness and  uniformity  which  ran  through  all  her  ac- 
tions. Jiddison. 

2.  Conformity   to   one    pattern;     resem- 
blance of  one  to  another. 

The  unity  of  that  visible  body  and  church  of 
Christ,  ronsisteth  in  that  uniformity  which  all  the 
several  persons  thereunto  belonging  have,  by  rea- 
son of  that  one  Lord  whose  servants  they  all  pro- 
fess themselves;  that  one  faith  which  they  all  ac- 
knowledge; that  one  baptism  wherewith  they  are 
all  initiated.  Hooker. 

The  great  council  of  Nice  ordained  that  there 
should  be  a  constant  uniformity  in  this  case.  J^tlson. 
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U'niformly,  yu'ni-form-l^.  adv.  [from 
urti/cirm.'^ 

1.  Without  variation;  in  an  even  tenour. 

That  faith  received  from  the  apostles,  the  church, 
though  dispersed  throughout  the  world,  doth  not- 
withstanding keep  as  sale,  as  if  it  dwelt  withiD  the 
walls  of  some  one  bouse,  and  as  uniformly  hold,  as 
if  it  had  but  one  only  heart  and  soul.  Hooker. 

Thecapillameotaof  the  nerves  are  each  of  them 
solid  and  uniform;  and  the  vibrating  motion  of  the 
ethereal  medium  may  be  propagated  along  them 
from  one  end  to  the  other  umjformly,  and  without 
interruption.  J^eioton. 

2.  Wuiiout  diversity  of  one  from  another. 
Unima'ginable,  An-im-mad'jin-a-bl.  adj. 

Not  to  be  imagined  by  the  fancy;  not  to 
be  conceived. 

Things  to  their  thought 
So  unimaginable,  as  hate  in  heaven.  JtftWon. 

The  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave-fancied  des- 
cant in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony,  with 
artful  and  unimaginable  touches,  adorns  and  graces 
the  well-studied  chords  of  some  choice  composer. 

Milton. 

An  infinite  succession  of  the  generations  of  men, 

without  any  permanent  foundation,  is  utterly  kti- 

imaginable.  Tillotson. 

Unima'ginably,        iln-im-mad'jin-a-bid. 

adv.  To  a  degree  not  to  be  imagined. 

Little  commissures,  where  they  adhere,  may  not 
be  porous  enough  to  be  pervious  to  the  unirrMgin- 
ably  subtle  corpuscles,  that  make  up  the  beams  of 
light.  Boyle. 

Uni'mitable,  in-im'^-ti-bl.  adj.  [inimi- 
table^ Fr.  inimitabiliSf  Latin.]  Not  to  be 
imitated. 

Both  these  are  unimitahle.  B-urnet. 

Unimmo'rtal,  fln-im-mor'tSl.  adj.  Not 
immortal;  mortal. 

They  betook  them  several  ways, 
Both  to  destroy,  or  unimmortal  make 
All  kinds.  Milton. 

Unimpa'irable,  <in-im-pi'r5-bl.  adj.  Not 
liable  to  waste  or  diminution. 

If  the  superior  be  unimpairable,  it  is  a  strong 
presumption  that  the  inferiors  are  likewise  unim- 
paired. Hakewill. 
Unimpa'ired,  fin-im-pir'd'.  adj.  Not  di- 
minished; not  worn  out. 

Yet  unimpair''d  with  labours,  or  with  time, 
Your  age  but  seems  to  a  new  youth  toclhnb.  Dryd. 

If  our  silver  and  gold  diminishes,  our  publick 
credit  continues  unimpaired.  Addison. 

Unimplo'rf.d,  dn-im-pl6r'd'.  adj.  Not 
solicited. 

If  answerable  stile  I  can  obtain 
Of  my  celestial  patroness,  who  deigns 
Her  nightly  visitation  unimplor''d.  Milton. 

Unimpo'rtant,  ijn-im-p6r'tant.  adj. 

1.  Net  momentous. 

2.  Assumintj  no  airs  of  dignity, 

A  free,  imimportant,  natural,  easy  manner;  di- 
verting others  just  as  we  diverted  ourselves. 

Pope  to  Sicift. 

Unimpo'rtuned,    i!in-im-p6r-tun'd'.    adj. 

Not  solicilecl;  not  teased  to  compliance. 

Who  ever  ran 
To  danger  un'mportun^d,  he  was  then 
No  better  than  a  sanguine,  virtuous  man.     Donne. 

UxiMPRo'vABLE,    fin-im-pr66v'a.-bl.   adj. 

Incapable  of  melioration. 
Unimpro'vableness,     tin-im-proov'a-bl- 
n^s.  n.  s.  [from  unim/irovable.^  Quality 
of  not  being  improvable. 

This  must  be  imputed  to  their  ignorance  and  un- 
improvableness  in  knowledge,  being  generally  witii- 
otit  literature.  Hammond. 
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Unimpro'ved,  iin-im-pr66v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  made  better. 

2.  Not  made  more  knowing. 

Not  a  mask  went  unimprov''d  away.  Pope. 

3.  Not  taught;  not  meliorated  by  instruc- 
tion. 

Young  Fortinbrass, 
OC  unimproved  metal,  hot  and  full.        Shakspeare. 
Shallow,  unimproved  intellects  are  confident  pre- 
tenders to  certainty.  Glanville. 
Unincre'asable,     (in-in-kre's3-bl.    adj. 
Admitting  no  increas^e. 

That  love,  which  ought  to  be  appropriated  to 
God,  results  chiefly  from  an  altogether,  or  almost 
^lni■ncreasable  elevation  and  vastness  of  alfection. 

Boyle. 
Unindi'fferent,   iln-in-diffSr-^nt.    adj. 
Partial;  leaning  to  a  side. 

His  opinion  touching  the  catholic  church  was  as 
unindifferent,  as,  touching  our  church,  the  opinion 
of  them  that  favour  this  pretended  reformation  is. 

Hooker. 
Unindu'strious,    vin-in-dus'tr^-ils.   adj. 
Not  diligent;  not  laborious. 

Pride  we  cannot  think  so  sluggish  or  uninduatri- 

ous  an  agent,  as  not  to  find  out  expedients  for  its 

purpose.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uninfla'med,  in-in-flim'd'.  adj.  Not  set 

on  fire. 

When  weak  bodies  come  to  be  inflamed,  they 

gather  a  much  greater  heat  than  others  have  unin- 

flamed.  Bacon. 

Uninfla'mmable,  An-in-flam'ma-bl.  adj. 

Not  capable  of  being  set  on  fire. 

The  uninjlammable  spirit  of  such  concretes  may 
be  pretended  to  be  but  a  mixture  of  phlegm  and 
salt.  Boyle. 

Uninfo'rmed,  iin-in-f6rm'd'.  adj. 

1.  Untaught;  uninstructed. 

Nor  uninformed 

Of  nuptial  sanctity,  and  marriage  rites.       Milton. 

No  uninformed  minds  can  represent  virtue  so 

noble  to  us,  that  we  necessarily  add  splendour  to 

her.  Pope. 

2.  Unanimated;  not  enlivened. 
Uninge'nuous,  un-in-jdn'u-iis.   adj.  Illi- 
beral; disingenuous. 

Did  men  know  how  to  distinguish  between  re- 
ports and  certainties,  this  stratagem  would  be  as 
unskilful  as  it  is  unir^eiiuous.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uninha'bitable,    vin-in-hab'it-a-bl.    adj. 
Unfit  to  be  inhabited. 

If  there  be  any  place  upon  earth  of  that  nature 
that  paradise  had,  the  same  must  be  found  within 
that  supposed  uninhabitable  burnt  zone,  or  within 
the  tropicks.  Rakigh. 

Had  not  the  deep  been  form'd,  that  might  contain 
All  the  collected  treasures  of  the  main; 
The  earth  had  still  o'erwhelm'd  with  water  stood, 
To  man  an  uninhabitable  flood.  Blackmore. 

Uninha'bitableness,      6n-in-hab'it-a-bl- 
nes.  n.  s.  Incapacity  of  being  inhabited. 

Divers  radicated  opinions,  such  as  that  of  the  un- 
inhabitableness  of  the  tonid  zone,  of  the  solidity  of 
the  celestial  part  of  the  world,  are  generally  grown 
out  of  request.  Boyle. 

Uxinha'bited,  iun-in-hab'it-6d.  adj.    Ha- 
ving no  dweilers. 

The  whole  island  is  now  ^ininhitbited.       Sarvdys. 

Uninhabited,  untili'd,  unsown 
It  lies,  and  breeds  the  bleating  goat  alone.      Pope. 

I  cast  anchor  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  which 
seem'd  to  be  uninhabited.  Swift. 

ni'njured,    un-in'jur'd,   adj.     Unhurt; 
suffering  no  harm. 

You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunn'd  heaps 
Of  miser's  treasure  bj  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe;  as  bid  me  hope 
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Danger  will  let  a  helpless  maiden  pass 
LninJKr'd  in  this  wild,  surrounding  waste,  Milton. 

Then  in  full  aje,  and  hoary  holiness. 
Retire,  great  teacher!  to  thy  promiss'd  bliss: 
Untouch'd  thy  tomb,  iimnJMr'J  be  thy  dust. 
As  thy  own  fame  among  tJie  future  just!         Prior 
Uninscri'bed,   un-ln-skrib*d'.   adj.    Ha.' 
ving  no  inscription. 

Make  sacred  Charles's  tomb  for  ever  known- 
Obscure  the  place,  and  uninscrib'd  the  stone, 
Oh  fact  accurst!  p^^^ 

Uninspi'red,  An-ln-spir'd',  adj.  Not  ha- 
ving received  any  supernatural  instruc- 
tion or  illumination. 

Thus  all  the  truths  that  men,  uninspired,  arc  en- 
lightened with,  came  into  their  minds.  Locke 

My  pastoral  muse  her  humble  tribute  brings. 
And  yet  not  wholly  uninspired  she  sings.     Dryden 
Uninstru'cted,  un-in-striik'ted.  adj.  Not 
taught;  not  helped  by  instruction. 

That  fool  intrudes,  raw  in  this  great  affair. 
And  uninstrucUd  how  to  stem  the  tide.      Dryden 

It  will  be  a  prejudice  to  none  but  widow^and  or- 
phans, and  others  uninstructed  in  the  arts  and 
management  of  more  skilful  men,  Locke- 

It  is  an  unspeakable  blessing  to  be  born  in  thoir 
parts  where  wisdom  flourishes;  though  there  are 
even  in  these  parts  several  poor  uninstructed  per- 

^°°±       ,.  Mdison. 

Though  we  find  few  amongst  us  who  profess 
themselves  anthropophagites,  yet  we  may  find 
amongst  the  ignorant  and  uninstructed  christians, 
many  of  that  opinion.  Loeke 

UNiNSTRu'cTivE,fln-ln.strtik'tlv,  adj.  Not 
conferring  any  improvement. 

Were  not  men  of  abilities  thus  communicative 
their  wisdom  would  be  in  a  great  measure  useless' 
and  their  experience  uninstructive.  Mdison. 

Uninte'lligent,  im-in-t^ri6-jgnt.  adj 
Not  knowing;  not  skilful;  not  having 
any  consciousness. 

We  will  give  you  sleepy  drinks,  that  your  senses 
may  be  unmtell^ent  of  our  insuflicience.     Shaksp 
The  visible  creation  is  far  otherwise  apprehend- 
ed by  the  philosophical  enquirer,  than  the  uninXel- 
hgentyxx\g^v  Gl^ivillc 

This  conclusion  if  men  allowed  of,  they  would 
not  destroy  ill-formed  productions.  Ay,  but  these 
monsters.  Let  them  be  so;  what  will  your  drivel- 
liug,  unintelligent,  untractable  changeling  be.> 

Why  then  to  works  of  nature  is  assign'd 
An  author  unintelligent  and  blind  • 
When  our's  proceed  from  choice .'  Blackmore. 

The  obvious  products  o(  unintelligent  nature. 
T  T  .  Bentley. 

Unintelligibi'lity,  fin-in.ti^Me-jd-bil'. 
6-t^.  7j.  s.  Quality  of  not  being  intel- 
ligible. ° 

Credit  the  unintelligibility  of  this  union  and 

motion.  f^,      .,, 

,/.„    ,         ^    ,  Olanmlle. 

If  we  have  truly  proved  the  unintelligibUUy  of  it 

in  all  other  ways,  this  argumentation  is  undeniable. 

TT  /  Burnet. 

Uninte  lligible,  tan-in-t^l'li-i^.bl.  adj. 

lumntel/igible,  Fr,]  Not  such  as  can  be 

understood. 

The  Latin    three  hundred  years  before  Tully. 

French  of  the  same  period  are  now,  swft 

Did  Thetis  ■' 

These  arms  thus  labour'd  for  her  son  prepare; 
For  tha  dul   soul  to  stare  with  stup.d  eyes. 
On  the  learn 'd  unmtelligible  prize!  Dryden. 

<e//tg.We  enthusiasm.  'j^ 

Unintelligibly,  lin-in-t^n^-j^-bl^.ac/z;. 
In  a  manner  not  to  be  undei  stood. 

Sound  IS  not  unintelligibly  explained  by  a  vibrat- 
ing mouon  communicaied  to  the  medium:     Lodl 
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To  talk  of  specifick  differences  in  nature,  without 
reference  to  general  ideas,  is  to  talk  unintelligibly. 

Locke. 
Uninte'mional,   lin-ln-t^n'shiin-ai.  adj. 
Not  designed;   happening  without  de- 
sign. 

Besides  the  unintentional  deficiencies  of  my  style, 
I  have  purposely  transgressed  the  laws  of  oratory, 
in  making  my  periods  overlong.  Boyle 

Uni'nterksskd,  lin-in'i^r-^s-s^d.    )      .. 
UNi'NTERESTEn,  in-ln'i^r-^s-l^d.    5 
Not  having  interest. 

The  greatest  part  of  an  audience  is  always  unin- 
teressed,  though  seldom  knowing.  Dryden. 

Unintehmi'tted,    un-in-t^r-mit'l6d.  adj. 
Continued;  not  interrupted. 

This  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  seems  to  be 
partly  continued  and  uninlermitted,  as  that  motion 
of  the  first  moveable  partly  interpolated  and  inter- 
rupted. Hale. 
Unintermi'xed,    Cin-hi-i^r-mikst'.     adj. 
Not  mingled. 

Unintermix^d  with  fictions  fantasies, 
I  verify  the  truth,  not  poetize.  Daniel. 

Uninierru'pted,  tin-in-t^r-rdp't^d.  adj. 
Not  broken;  nor  interrupted. 

Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmixt  joy,  uninterrupted  rest.    Roscommon. 
Governments  so  divided  amoug  themselves  in 
mattei-s  of  religion,  maintain  uninterrupted  union 
and  correspondence,  that  no  one  of  them  is  for  in- 
vading the  rights  of  another.  Mdison 
The  bills  rise  insensibly,  and  leave  the  eye  a  vast 
uninterrupted  prospect.  Mdison 
The  uninterrupted  stitch  in  superficial  wounds  is 
rejected.  Hharp. 

Uninterru'ptedlv,  6n-in-t^r-riip't^d-16. 
adv.  Without  niterruption. 

A  successive  augmentation  uninterruvtedly  con- 
tinual, m  an  actual  existence  oi  oeiieving,  ana  con- 
gregations in  all  ages  unto  the  end  of  the  world 

Pearson. 
The  will  thus  determined,  never  lets  the  under- 
standing lay  by  the  object;  but  all  the  thoughts  of 
the  mind,  and  powers  of  the  body,  are  uninterrupt- 
edly employed.  Locke. 
Unintre'nched,  in-in-tr^nsht'.  adj.  Not 
intrenched. 

It  had  been  cowardice  in  the  Trojans  not  to  have 
attempted  any  thing  against  an  army  that  lay  un- 
fortified and  unintrenched.  Pope. 
Uninve'stigable,  un-in-v^s't^-ga-bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  searched  out. 

The  number  of  the  works  of  this  visible  world 
being  uninvestigable  by  us,  afford  us  a  demonstra- 
tive proof  of  the  unlimited  extent  of  the  Creator's 
skill.  _  Ray. 

Uninvi'ted,  dn-in-vi't^d.  adj.  Not  asked. 
His  honest  friends,  at  thirsty  hour  of  dusk. 
Come  uninvited.  Philips.  . 

Unjoi'nted,  An-j6in't^d.  adj. 

1.  Disjointed;  separated. 

I  bear  the  sound  of  words,  their  sense  the  air 
Dissolves  unjointed,  ere  it  reach  my  ear.    Milton. 

2.  Havu)^  DO  articulation. 

They  are  all  three  immoveable  or  unjointed,  of 
the  thickness  of  a  little  pin.  Grew 

U'nion,  yi'n^-iin.'*  n.  s.  [^unio,  Latin.] 
I.  The  act  of  joining  two  or  more,  so  as 
to  make  them  one. 

Adam,  from  whose  dear  side  I  boast  me  sprung. 
And  gladly  of  our  union  hear  thee  speak 
One  heart,  one  soul,  in  both!  Milton. 

One  kingdom,  joy,  and  union  without  end.  Milt. 

3.  Concord;  conjunction  of  mind  or  inte- 
rests. 

The  experience  of  those  profitable  emanations 
Ooja  God,  most  commonly  are  the  first  motive  of 


our  love;  but  when  we  once  have  tasted  bis  good- 
ness, we  love  the  spring  for  its  own  excellency, 
passing  from  considering  ourselves,  to  an  union 
witli  God.  Taylor. 

3.  A  pearl.  Not  in  use. 

The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath; 
And  in  the  cup  an  union  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  successive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.  Shakspeare. 

4.  In  law. 

Union  is  a  combining  or  consolidation  of  two 
churches  in  one,  which  is  done  by  the  consent  of 
the  bishop,  the  pation,  and  incumbent.  And  this  is 
properly  called  an  union:  but  there  are  two  other 
sorts,  as  when  one  church  is  made  subject  to  the 
other,  and  when  one  man  is  made  prelate  of  both, 
and  when  a  conventual  is  made  cathedral.  Touch- 
ing union  in  the  first  signification,  there  was  a  sta- 
tute, an.  37  Hen  VIII.  chap.  21,  that  it  should  be 
lawful  in  two  churches,  whereof  the  value  of  the 
one  IS  not  above  six  pounds  in  the  king's  books,  of 
the  first  fruits,  and  not  above  one  mile  distant  from 
the  other.  Union  in  this  signification  is  personal, 
and  that  is  for  the  life  of  the  incumbent;  or  real, 
that  is,  perpetual,  whosoever  is  incumbent.  Cowell. 

Uni'parous,  yu-nip'pi-rus.«*8  adj.   [_unus 
and  /lario.l  Bringing  one  at  a  birth. 

Others  make  good  the  paucity  of  their  breed  with 
the  duration  of  their  days,  whereof  there  want  not 
examples  in  animals  uniparoits  Brown. 

Unison,  yu'n^-siiu.  adj   [unu»  ^nd  s  onus, 
Latin.]  Sounding  alone. 

Sounds  intermix'd  with  voice 
C  horal ,  or  unison .  Milton, 

U'nison,  yu'ii^-stan.  n.  s. 

1.  A  string  that  has  the  same  sound  with 
another. 

When  moved  matter  meets  with  any  thing  like 
that  from  which  it  received  its  primary  impress,  it 
will  in  like  manner  move  it,  as  in  musical  strings 
iUutu  aniions.  utaumnt. 

2.  A  single  unvaried  note. 

Lost  was  the  nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 
While  a  long,  solemn  unison  went  round.       Pope. 

Diversify'd  'midst  unison  of  chime, 
Freer  than  air,  yet  manacled  with  rhyme.     Harte. 
U'nit,  yu'nit.^  ^^  *^'^   n.  s.   [unus.  unitus, 
Latin.]    One;  the  least  number;  or  the 
root  of  numbers. 

If  any  atom  should  be  moved  mechanically,  with- 
out attraction,  'tis  above  a  hundred  million  millions 
odds  to  an  unit,  that  it  would  not  strike  upon  any 
other  atom,  but  glide  through  an  empty  interval 
without  contact.  Bentley. 

Units  are  the  integral  parts  of  any  large  num- 
ber. Watts. 
To  Uni'te,  yu-nite'.  v.  a.  [^unitus,  Lat.] 

1.  To  join  two  or  more  into  one. 

The  force  which  wont  in  two  to  be  dispersed, 
In  one  alone  right  hand  he  now  unites.       Spenser. 

Whatever  truths 
Redeem'd  from  error,  or  from  ignorance, 
Thin  in  their  authors,  like  rich  veins  of  ore, 
Your  works  unite,  and  still  discover  more.  Dryden. 

A  proposition  for  uniting  both  kingdoms  was 
begun.  Swift. 

2.  To  make  to  agree. 

The  king  proposed  nothing  more  than  to  unite 
his  kingdom  in  one  form  of  worship.         Clare^ulon. 

3.  To  make  to  adhere. 

The  peritona;um,  which  is  a  dry  body,  may  be 
united  with  the  musculous  flesh.  Wiseman. 

4.  To  join. 

In  the  lawful  name  of  marrying. 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony.      Shakspeare. 

Charity  is  of  a  fastening  and  uniting  nature. 

Pearson. 

Let  the  ground  of  the  picture  be  well  united  with 
colours  of  a  friendly  nature.  Dryden, 

5.  To  jom  in  interest. 


Unto  their  assembly  mine  honour  be  not  thou 
united.  Genesis. 

To  Uni'te,  yii-nlte'.  v.  n. 

1.  To  join  in  an  act;  to  concur;  to  act  in 
concert. 

If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints. 
And  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
Cannotstand  under  them .  Shakspeare  ■ 

2.  To  coalesce;  to  be  cemented;  to  be 
consolidated. 

3.  To  grow  into  one. 

Uni'tedlv,  yij-ni't^d-16.  adv.  With  uni- 
on; so  as  to  join. 

The  eyes  which  are  of  a  watry  nature  ought  to 
be  much  painted,  and  unitedly  on  their  lower  parts; 
but  boldly  touched  above  by  the  light  and  shadows. 

Dryden. 
Uni'ter,  yu-ni'tflr.88  „,  ^^  Xhe  person  or 
thing  that  unites. 

Suppose  an  uniler  of  a  middle  constitution,  that 
should  partake  of  some  of  the  qualities  of  both 

Glanville. 

Uni'tion,  yu-nish'5n.  n.  s.  [union,  Fr. 
from  uniie.^  The  act  or  power  oi  unit- 
ing; conjunction;  coalition.  A  woi'fl 
proper,  but  little  used. 

As  long  as  any  different  substance  keeps  off  the 
unition,  hope  not  to  cure  a  %vound-  Wiseman. 

U'nitive,  yu'ne-tiv.  adj.  [from  unite.'^ 
Having  the  power  of  uniting. 

That  can  be  nothing  else  but  the  umlive  way  of 
religion,  which  consists  of  the  contemplation  and 
love  of  God.  JSTorris. 

U'niiy,  yu'n6-t^.8  n.  s.  [^unitas,  Latin.] 
1.  The  Slate  of  being  one. 

Those  hereticks  introduced  a  plurality  of  gods; 
and  so  made  the  profession  of  the  unity  part  of  the 
svmbulum.  that  should  discriminate  the  oriliodox 
irom  tnem  Hammond. 

The  production  of  one  being  the  destruction  of 
another,  although  they  generate,  they  increase  not; 
and  must  not  be  said  to  multiply,  who  do  not  tran- 
scend an  unity-  Broxcn. 

Man  is  to  beget 
Like  of  his  like;  his  image  multiply'd: 
In  unity  defective;  which  requires 
Collateral  love,  and  dearest  amity.  Milton. 

Whatever  we  can  consider  as  one  thing,  suggests 
to  the  understanding  the  idea  of  unity.  Locke. 

I.  Concord;  conjunction. 

That  which  you  hear,  you'll  swear 
You  see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  Shaksp 
Nor  can  we  call  those  many,  who  endeavour  to 
keep  the  unity  of  the  spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace 
By  this,  said  our  Saviour,  shall  all  men  know  that 
ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another- 
and  this  is  the  unity  of  charity.  Pearson 

Take  unity  then  out  of  the  world,  and  it  dissolves 
into  a  chaos.  rr ,   . 

We,  of  all  christians,  ought  to  promote' unS 
among  ourselves  and  others.  Sprat. 

1.  Agreement;  uniformity. 

To  the  avoiding  of  dissention,  it  availefb  much, 
that  there  be  amongst  them  an  unity,  as  well  in 
ceremonies  as  in  docLiue.  Hooker. 

:.  Principle  of  dramatick  writing,  by 
which  the  tenour  of  the  story,  and  pro- 
priety of  representation  is  preserved. 

The  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  are  exactly 
observed.  Dryden. 

Although  in  poetry  it  be  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  unities  of  time,  place,  and  action,  should  be 
thoroughly  understood,  there  is  still  something  more 
essential,  that  elevates  and  astonishes  the  fancy. 

^     _     ,  Mdison. 

5.  In  law. 

Unity  of  possession  is  a  joint  possession  of  two 
rights  by  several  titles.  For  example,  1  take  a 
lease  of  land  from  one  upon  a  certain  rent;  after* 
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wards  I  buy  the  fee  simple.  ^  This  is  an  unity  of 
possession,  whereby  the  lease  is  extinguished;  by 
reason  thai  1,  who  bad  before  the  occupation  only 
for  my  reut,  am  become  lord  of  the  same,  apd  am 
to  pay  my  rent  to  none.  Cowell. 

U.n'Ju'dged,  v'ln-judj'd'.'"'^  adj.  Not  judi- 
cially determined. 

Causes  unjudg'd  disgrace  the  loaded  file, 
And  sleeping  la^vs  the  king's  neglect  revile.  Prior. 

Univk'hsal,  yu-ni-v^r-sal.*  ac(;.  [^univer- 
salis, Latin.] 

1.  General;  extending;  to  all. 

All  sorrowed:  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  't, 
the  woe  had  been  nniversal.  Shalcspeare. 

Appetite,  an  universal  wolf, 
So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power. 
Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey. 
And  last  eat  up  itself.  Skakspeare. 

Divine  laws  and  precepts  simply  and  formally 
moral,  are  universcd,  in  respect  uf  persons,  and  in 
regard  of  their  perpetual  obligation.  White. 

This  excellent  epistle,  though,  in  the  front  of  it, 
it  hears  a  particular  inscription,  yet  in  the  drift  of 
it  is  universal,  as  designing  to  convince  all  mankind 
of  the  necessity  of  seeking  for  happiness  in  the  gos- 
pel. South. 

No  subject  can  be  o[  universal,  hardly  can  it  be 
of  general  concern.  Reynolds. 

2.  Total;  whole. 

From  harmony,  from  heav'niy  harmony. 
This  xmiversal  frame  began.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  particular;  comprising  all  parti- 
culars. 

From  things  particular 
She  doth  abstract  the  universal  kinds.  Davies. 

An  universal  was  the  object  of  imagination,  and 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  reality.  Arbvi-  ar\d  Pope. 

Unive'rsal,  yu-n^-v^r'sai.  n.  s.  The 
whole;  the  general  system  of  the  uni- 
verse»     Not  in  use. 

To  what  end  hath  the  angel  been  sent  to  keep 
the  entrance  into  paradise,  after  Adam's  expulsion, 
if  the  universal  had  been  paradise?  Raleigh. 

Plato  calletl^  God  the  cause  and  original,  the 
nature  and  reason  of  the  universal.  Raleigh. 

Universa'lity,  yu-ni-vdr-sal'6-l^.  n.  s. 
[tmiversalitasy  school  Latin.]  Not  par- 
ticularity; generality;  extension  to  the 
whole. 

This  Catholicism,  or  second  affection  of  the 
church,  consisteth  generally  in  universality,  as  em- 
bracing all  sorts  of  persons,  as  to  be  disseminated 
through  all  nations,  as  comprehending  all  ages,  as 
containing  all  necessary  and  saving  truths,  as 
obliging;  all  conditions  of  men  to  all  kind  of  obedi- 
ence, as  curing  all  diseases,  and  planting  all  graces 
in  the  souls  of  men.  Pearson. 

This  catalogue  of  sin  is  but  of  sin  under  a  limi- 
tation, an  universality  of  sin  under  a  certain  kind; 
that  is,  of  all  sins  of  direct  and  personal  commis- 
sion. South. 

The  universality  of  the  deluge  I  insist  upon;  and 
that  marine  bodies  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Woodward. 

A  special  conclusion  csi^not  be  inferred  from  a 
moral  universality,  nor  always  from  a  physical  one; 
thouo^h  it  may  be  always  inferred  from  an  univer- 
sality that  is  metaphysical.  Walts. 

He  might  have  seen  it  in  an  instance  or  two; 

and  he  mistook  accident  for  universality.  Reynolds. 

Univf.'bsally,  yu-n^-v^r'sal-^.arfi'.  |_from 

universal.]     Throughout    the    whole; 

without  exception. 

Those  offences  which  are  breaches  of  supernatu- 
ral laws,  violate  in  general  that  principle  of  reason, 
which  willeth  universally  to  fly  from  evil.    Hooker. 

There  beit  beheld,  where  universally  admir'd. 

J\3ilton. 

What  he  boixows  from  the  ancieots,  he  repays 
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with  usury  of  his  own,  in  coia  as  good,  and  as  um- 
versally  valuable.  Dryden. 

This  institution  of  charity-schools  universally 
prevailed.  Mdison. 

U'niverse,  yu'n^-vdrse.^  n.  s.  [univera, 
French;  universum,  Latin.]  The  gene- 
ral system  of  things. 

Creeping  murmur,  and  the  poring  dark. 
Fills  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe.      Shakspeare. 
God  here  sums  up  all  into  man:  the  whole  into  a 
part;  the  universe  into  an  individual.  South. 

Father  of  heav'n! 
Whose  word  call'd  out  this  universe  to  birth.  Prior. 
Unive'rsh  Y,  yu-n^-v^r's^-t^.  n.  s.  [«nf- 
versitas,  Latin.]  A  school,  where  all 
the  arts  and  faculties  are  taught  and 
studied. 

While  I  play  the  good  husband  at  home,  my  son 
and  servants  spend  all  at  the  untversi<t/.  Shaksp. 
In  the  treatises  also  of  place  between  ecclesiasti- 
cal dignities,  or  degrees  of  the  universities,  such 
reasons  and  authorities  are  commonly  used  as  may 
be  applied  likewise  to  temporal  dignities.  Selden. 
The  universities,  especially  Aberdeen,  flourished 
under  many  excellent  scholars,  and  very  learned 
men.  Clarerulon. 

Uni'vocal,  yu-niv'6-kal.  adj.  \_univocus, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  one  meaning. 

Univocal  words  are  such  as  signify  but  one  idea, 
or  but  one  sort  of  thing:  equivocal  words  are  such 
as  signify  two  or  more  different  ideas,  or  different 
sorts  of  objects.  Watts. 

2.  Certain;  regular;  pursuing  always  one 
tenour. 

This  conceit  makes  putrefactive  generations  cor- 
respondent unto  seminal  productions;  and  conceives 
inequivocal  effects,  and  univocal  comformity  unto 
the  efficient  Brown. 

Uni'vocally,  yu-niv'6-kdl-6.  adv.  [from 
univocal.] 

1.  In  one  term;  in  one  sense. 

How  is  sin  untvocal^y  distinguished  into  venial 
and  mortal,  if  the  venial  be  not  sin.'  Hall. 

It  were  too  great  presumption  to  think,  that  there 
is  any  thing  in  any  created  nature,  that  can  bear 
any  perfect  resemblance  of  the  incomprehensible 
perfection  of  the  divine  nature;  very  being  itself 
does  not  predicate  univocally  touching  God,  and 
any  created  being,  and  intellect,  and  will,  as  we 
attribute  them  to  him.  Hale. 

2.  In  one  tenour. 

All  creatures  are  generated  univocally  by  pa- 
rents of  their  own  kind:  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
spontaneous  generation.  Ray. 

Unjo'yous,  \ln-j66'us.  adj.  Not  gay;  not 
cheerful. 

Morn,  late  rising  o'er  the  drooping  world, 
Lifts  her  pale  eye  unjoyous.  Thomson. 

Unju'st,  lin-j^st'.  adj.  [injuste,  French; 
injustus,  Lat.]  Iniquitous;  contrary  to 
equity;  contrary  to  justice.  It  is  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  auid  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth.  Shakspeare. 

The  Piercies, 

Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 

Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne.  Shaksp. 

He  that  is  unjust  in  the  least,  is  unjust  also  in 

much.  Luke. 

Succeeding  kings'  just  recovery  of  their  right 

from  unjust  usurpations  and  extortions,  shall  never 

be  prejudiced  by  any  act  of  mine.      King  Charles. 

Th'  unjust  the  just  hath  slain.  Milton. 

He  who  was  so  unjust  as  to  do  his  brother  an 

injury,  will  scarce  be  so  just  to  condemn  himself 

for  it.  Locke. 

Unju'stifiable,    lin-jils't^-fi-a-hl.     adj. 

Not  to  be  defended;  not  to  be  justified. 
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If  these  reproaches,  which  aim  only  at  oiteu- 

lation  of  wit,  be  so  unjiulifiabk,  what  shall  we  say 

to  those  that  arc  drawn,  that  are  founded  in  malice? 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

If  we  could  look  into  cllects,  we  might  pronounce 
boldly:  but  for  a  man  to  give  his  opinion  of  what 
he  sees  but  in  pait  is  an  unjustifiable  piece  of  rash- 
ness, Mdison. 

In  a  just  and  honourable  war  we  engaged;  not 
out  of  ambition,  or  any  other  unjustifiable  motive, 
but  for  the  defence  of  all  that  was  dear  to  us.  dtterb. 

Unju'stifiableness,  {in-jiis't^-fi-d-bl- 
n^s.  n.  s.  The  quality  of  not  being 
justifiable. 

He  wished  them  to  consider  of  the  illegality  of 
all  those  commissions,  and  of  the  unjitstifiableiuss 
of  all  the  proceedings  which  had  been  by  virtue  of 
them.  Clareiwton. 

When  it  is  unlawful  upon  the  unjustifiMtness  of 
the  ground,  we  sin  in  it  till  wc  put  an  end  to  it. 

KtUlewtU. 
Unju'stifiably,  t!in-jils't6-fl-jl.-bl6.   adv. 

In  a  manner  not  to  be  defended. 
Unju'stly,  lin-jilst'l^.  adv.    In  a  manner 
contrary  to  right. 

If  aught  against  my  life 
Thy  counti-y  sought  of  thee,  it  sought  unjustly. 

MiUon. 

Whom,  but  for  voting  peace  the  Greeks  pursue, 

Accus'd  unjustly,  then  unjustly  slew.         Denham, 

Your  cholcr  does  unjiistly  rise, 

To  see  your  friends  pursue  your  enemies.    Dryden. 

Moderation  the  one  side  veiy  justly  disowns,  and 

the  other  as  unjustly  pretends  to.  Swift. 

Unke'mpt,  Cin-k6mpt'.  adj.  Not  combed. 

Obsolete. 

Thenot,  to  that  I  chose  thou  dost  me  tempt; 
But  ah!  too  well  I  wot  my  humble  vaine, 
And  how  my  rhimes  been  rugged  and  unkempt. 

Spenser. 
To  Unke'nnel,  fin-kSn'n^l.  x-.  a. 
I .  To  drive  from  his  hole. 

Search,  seek,  find  out.  I  warrant  we'll  unkenx^l 
the  fox.  Let  me  stop  this  way  first.  So  now  uncape. 

Shakspeare. 
I  warrant  you,  colonel,  we'll  unkenneJ  him.  Dryd. 
I.  To  rouse  from  its  secrecy  or  retreat. 
If  his  occult  guilt 
Do  not  itself  u»iA;enne/  in  one  speech. 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen.      Shaksp. 
Unke'nt,  un-k^nt'.  adj.  \_un  and  ken,  to 
know.]  Unknown.    Obsolete. 
Go,  little  book,  thyself  present. 
As  child  whose  parent  is  unkent, 
1  0  him,  that  is  the  president 
(Jf  nobleness  and  chivalrie.  Spenstr. 

Unke'pt,  un-kdpt'.  adj. 

1.  Not  kept;  not  retained. 

2.  Unobserved;  unobeyed. 
Many  things  kept  generally  heretofore,  arc  now 

in  like  sort  generally  unkepl,  and  abolished,  every 
where.  Hooker. 

Unki'nd,  tjn-k>ind'.i8"  adj.  Not  favour- 
able; not  benevolent. 

In  nature  there  's  no  blemish  but  the  mind; 
None  can  be  calPddeform'd,  but  the  unkind.  Skak. 

To  the  noble  mind 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Nimrod  our  author  seems  a  little  unfcirut; 

and  says,  that  he  against  right  enlarged  his  empire. 

Ij)cke. 

A  real  joy  I  never  knew. 
Till  I  believ'd  thy  passion  true; 
A  real  grief  I  ne'er  can  find, 
Till  thou  prov'st  perjur'd  or  unfeind.  Pricr. 

Or,  if  they  serve  you,  serve  you  disinclin'd. 
And,  in  their  height  of  kindness,  are  unfcind.  Young. 
Unki'ndly,    6n-kyind'16.    adj.    [un   and 
kind.] 
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i.  Unnatural;  contrary  to  nature. 
They,  with  their  filthiness, 
Polluted  this  same  gentle  soil  long  time, 
That  their  own  mother  loath'd  their  beastliness. 
And  'gan  abhor  her  brood's  unkindly  crime, 
All  were  they  born  of  her  own  native  slime. 

Spenser. 
2.  Malignant;  unfavourable. 
The  goddess,  that  in  rural  shrine 
Dwell'st  here  with  Pan,  or  Sylvan,  by  blest  song 
Forbidding  eveiy  bleak  unkindly  fog 
To  touch  the  prosperous  growth  of  this  tall  wood. 

Milton. 
Unki'ndly,  un-kyind'16.  adv. 

1.  Without  kindness;  without  affection. 

The  herd,  unkindly  wise. 
Or  chases  him  from  thence,  or  from  him  flies. 

Denham. 
If  we  unkindly  part, 
Will  not  the  poor  fond  creature  break  her  heart? 

Dryden. 

2.  Contrarily  to  nature. 

All  works  of  nature. 
Abortive,  monstrous,  or  unkindly  mix'd.     Milton. 
Unkin'dness,  in-kyind'nSs.   n.  s.   [from 
unkindj]     Malignity;   ill-will;    want  of 
affection. 
Take  no  unkindness  of  his  hasty  words.    Shaksp. 
His  unjust  unkindness,  that  in  all  reason  should 
have  quenched  her  love,  hath,  like  an  impediment 
in  the  current,  made  it  more  violent  and  unruly. 

Shakspeare. 
After  (heir  return,  the  duke  executed  the  same 
authority  in  conferring  all  favours,  and  in  reveng- 
ing himself  upon  those  who  had  manifested  any  un- 
kindness towards  him.  Clarendon. 
Eve — As  one  who  lores,  and  some  unkindness 
meets, 
With  sweet,  austere  composure,  thus  reply'd.  Milt. 
Christ,  who  was  the  only  person  to  have  resented 
this  unkindness,  finds  an  extenuation  of  it.     South. 
She  sigh'd,  she  wept,  she  low'd;  'twas  all  she 
cou'd; 
And  with  unkindness  seem'd  to  tax  the  god .  Dryd. 
To  Unki'ng,  iln-king'.  v.  a.    To  deprive 
of  royalty. 

God  save  king  Henry,  unking''d  Richard  says, 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days ! 

Shakspeare. 
It  takes  the  force  of  law:  how  then,  my  lord! 
If  as  they  would  unking  my  father  now. 
To  make  you  way.  Southern. 

Unki'ssed,  un-kist'.  adj.  Not  kissed. 
Foul  words  are  but  foul  wind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome;  there- 
fore I  will  depart  unkist.  Shakspeare. 
U'nkle,  unt^'kl  ■*"'*  n.  s.  \_oncley  Fr.J  The 
brother  of  one's  father  or  mother.  See 
Uncle. 

The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  untie  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff.    Shaksp. 
Give  me  good  fame,  ye  pow'rs!  and  make  me 
just: 
Thus  much  the  rogue  to  public  ears  will  trust: 
In  private  then: — When  wilt  thou,  mighty  Jove! 
My  wealthy  unkle  from  this  world  remove?    Dryd. 
Unkni'ghtly,  un-nite'i6.  adj.  Unbecom- 
ing a  knight. 

With  six  hours  hard  riding  through  wild  places, 
I  overgot  them  a  little  before  night,  near  an  old  ill- 
favoured  castle,  the  place  where  I  perceived  they 
meant  to  perform  their  unknightly  errand.  Sidney. 
To  Unkni't,  un-nit'.  v.  a. 
I.  To  unweave;  to  separate. 

Would  he  had  continued  to  his  country 
As  he  began,  and  not  vnknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made!  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  open. 

UnknU  that  threat'ning,  unkind  brow. 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  ibose  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
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To  Unkno'w,  in-no'.  v.  a.    To  cease  to 
know. 

It 's  already  known ; 
Oh!  can  you  keep  it  from  yourselves,  unknow  it? 

Sinilh. 
UNKNo'wABLE,\in-n6'a-bl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
known. 

Distinguish  well  between  knowables  and  ttji- 
knowMes.  ff'atts. 

Unkno'wing,  in-no'ing.  adj. 

1 .  Ignorant;  not  knowing:  with  of. 

Let  me  speak  to  th'  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about,  Shakspec^re. 

Though  unknowii^  persons  may  accuse  others, 
yet  can  they  never  the  more  absolve  themselves. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Unknowing  I  prepar'd  thy  bridal  bed; 
With  empty  hopes  of  happy  issue  fed.         Dryden. 

Unknoicitigbe  requires  it;  and  when  known, 
He  thinks  it  his;  and  values  it,  'tis  gone.    Dryden. 

His  hounds,  unknowing  of  his  change  pursue 
The  chase,  and  their  mistaken  master  slew.  Dryd. 

Proteus,  mounting  from  the  hoary  deep. 
Surveys  his  charge,  unknowing  o/ deceit.       Pope. 

2.  Not  practised;  not  qualified. 

So  Lybian  huntsmen,  on  some  sandy  plain, 
From  shady  coverts  rouz'd,  the  lion  chace: 

The  kingly  beast  roars  out  with  loud  disdain, 
And  slowly  moves,  unknowing  to  give  place.  Dryd. 

These  were  they,  whose  souls  the  furies  steel'd, 
And  curs'd  with  hearts  unknowing  how  to  yield. 

Pope. 

Unkno'wingly,  tln-n6'ing-16.  adv.  Igno- 
rantly  without  knowledge. 

The  beauty  I  behold  has  struck  me  dead: 
Unknowingly  she  strikes,  and  kills  by  chance.  Dryd. 
They  are  like  the  Syrians,  who  were  first  smitten 
with  blindness,  and  unknowingly  led  out  of  their 
way,  into  the  capital  of  their  enemies'  country. 

.Addison. 
Unkno'wn,  An-none'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  known. 

'Tis  not  unknown  to  you. 
How  much  I  have  disabled  my  estate.    Shakspeare. 

Many  are  the  trees  of  God,  that  grow 
In  Paradise,  and  various,  yet  unknown 
To  us.  Milton. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass!  Roseom. 

If  any  chance  has  hither  brought  the  name 
Of  Palamcdes,  not  unknown  to  fame, 
Accus'd  and  seutenc'd  for  pretended  crimes.  Dryd. 

Though  incest  is  indeed  a  deadly  crime, 
You  are  not  guilty,  since  unknown  'twas  done. 
And,  known,  had  been  abhorr'd.  Dryden. 

At  fear  of  death,  that  saddens  all 
With  terrors  round,  can  reason  hold  her  throne; 
Despise  the  known,  nor  tremble  at  th'  unknown? 

Pope. 

2.  Greater  than  is  imagined. 

The  planting  of  hemp  and  flax  would  be  an  un- 
known advantage  to  the  kingdom.  Bacon. 

3.  Not  having  cohabitation. 

I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn.  Shaksp. 

4.  Not  having  communication. 

At  a  little  inn,  the  man  of  the  house,  formerly  a 
servant  in  the  family,  to  do  honour  to  his  old  mas- 
ter, had,  ujiA,7io«;n  to  sir  Roger,  put  him  u[)  in  a 
sign-post.  Jiddison. 

Unla'boured,  un-14'b\jr'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  produced  by  labour. 

Unlaboured  harvests  shall  the  fields  adorn, 
And  cluster'd  grapes  shall  blush  on  ev'ry  thorn. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  cultivated  by  labour. 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day. 
In  dazzling  ^o\'i  and  purple  shine  so  g:iy. 
As  the  bright  natives  of  the  unlaboured  field, 
Uuvers'd  in  spiuuiug,  and  in  looms  unskiiTd. 

Blachnore. 
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3.  Spontaneous;  voluntary. 

Their  charms,  if  charms  they  have,  the  tiirth 
supplies. 
And  from  the  theme  unlabour''d  beauties  rise. 

Ticket, 
lo  Un'la'ce,  un-lase'.  v.  a. 

1.  To    loose    any    tiling    fastened     with 
strings. 

He  could  not  endure  se  cruel  case, 
But  thought  his  arms  to  leave,  and  helmet  to  unlace. 

Spenser. 
A  little  river  roli'd. 
By  which  tliere  sat  a  knight  with  helm  unlac'd, 
Himself  refreshing  with  the  liquid  cold.      Spemer. 
The  helmet  from  my  brow  unlac'd.  Pope. 

2.  To  loose  a  woman's  dress. 

Can  1  forget,  when  they  in  prison  placing  her. 
With  swelling  heart,  in  spite,  and  due  disdainful- 
ness, 
She  lay  for  dead,  till  I  help'd  with  unlacing  her? 

Sidtiey. 
Unlace  yourself,  for  that  harmonious  chime 
Tells  me  from  you,  that  now  it  is  bed-time.  Donne. 

3.  To  devest  of  ornaments. 

You  unlace  your  reputation, 
And  spend  your  rich  opmion  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unla'de,  in-lade'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  remove  from  the  vessel  which  car- 
ries. 

He  's  a  foolish  seaman. 
That,  when  his  ship  is  sinking,  will  not 
Unlade  his  hopes  into  another  bottom.        Denham. 

2.  To  exonerate  that  which  carries. 

The  vent'rous  merchant,  who  design'd  for  far. 
And  touches  on  our  hospitable  shore, 

Charm 'd  with  the  splendour  of  this  northern  star, 
Shall  here  unlade  him,  and  depart  no  more.  Dryd. 

3.  To  put  out.     Used  of  a  vessel. 

We  landed  at  Tyre;  for  there  the  ship  was  to 
unlade  her  burden.  w9ds. 

Unla'id,  lin-lide'.  adj. 

1.  Not  placed;  not  fixed. 

Whatsoever  we  do  behold  now  in  this  present 
world,  it  was  inwrapped  within  the  bowels  of  di- 
vine mercy,  written  in  the  book  of  eternal  wisdom, 
and  held  in  the  hands  of  omnipotent  power,  the 
first  foundations  of  the  world  being  as  yet  unlaitl. 

Hooker. 

2.  Not   pacified;    not    stilled;    not    sup- 
pressed. 

No  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night. 
Blue,  meagre  hag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost. 
Hath  hurtful  pow'r  o'er  true  virginity.  Miltov. 

Unlame'nted,  in-la-m^nt'^d.   adj.      Not 
deplored. 

After  six  years  spent  in  outward  opulency,  and 
inward  murmur  that  it  was  not  greater,  he  died  un- 
lamented  by  any.  Clarendon. 

Thus  unlamented  pass  the  proud  away. 
The  pride  of  fools,  and  pageant  of  a  day.       Pope. 
To  Unla'tch,  i\n-latsh'.  v.  a.    To  open 
by  lifting  up  the  latch. 

My  worthy  wife 
The  door  unlatched;  and,  with  repeated  calls, 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.     Dryden. 

Unla'wful,  I'in-law'ful.  adj.  Contrai^  to 
law;  not  permitted  by  the  law. 
Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 

Shaksj)eare. 
It  is  an  unlawful  thing  for  a  Jew  to  come  unto 
one  of  another  nation.  ^cts. 

Shew  me  when  it  is  oui  duty,  and  when  unlaw- 
ful, to  take  these  courses,  b^  =.)me  general  rule  of 
a  perpetual,  never-failing  truth.  South. 

Tne  secret  ceremonies  I  conceal, 
Uncoiith,  perhaps  unlawful  to  reveal.  Dryden. 

UNLA'wyLii.Y,  uu-law'iul-^.  adv. 
I.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  law  or  right 
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He  Ibat  gains  all  (bat  be  can  lawfully  this  year, 
ucxt  year  will  be  tempted  to  gain  sometbing  un- 
tawfuUy.  Taylor. 

2.  Illegiiimatcly;  not  by  marriage. 

1  bad  rather  my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my 
SOD  should  be  vnlawfuUy  born.  Hhakspeare. 

Give  me  your  opinion,  what  part  I,  being  un- 
lawfiiUy  born,  may  claim  of  the  man's  affection, 
who  begot  me.  Mdiim\. 

Unla'wfulness,  un-!aw'ful-n^s,  n.  s. 

1.  Contrariety  to  law;  state  of  being  not 
permitted. 

If  those  allcdged  testimonies  of  scripture  did  in- 
deed concern  the  matter  to  such  tfi'ect  as  was  pre- 
tended, that  which  they  should  iafer  were  unlaic- 
fuhiess.  Hooker. 

The  original  reason  of  the  unlawfulness  of  lying 
is,  that  it  carries  with  it  an  act  of  injustice,  and  a 
violation  of  the  right  of  him  to  whom  we  were 
obliged  to  signify  our  minds.  South. 

2.  Illegitimacy. 

To  Uni.e'arn,  I'ln-l^rn'.  v.  a.    To  forget, 
or  disuse,  what  has  been  learned. 

Antisthenes,  being  asked  of  one,  what  learning 
was  most  necessary  for  man's  life?  answered,  To 
unlearn  that  which  is  naught.  Bacon. 

This  were  to  imply,  that  all  books  in  being 
should  be  destroyed;  and  that  all  the  age  should 
take  new  pains  to  unlearn  those  habits  which  have 
cost  them  so  much  labour.  Holder. 

The  government  of  the  tongue  is  a  piece  of  mo- 
rality which  sober  nature  dictates,  which  yet  our 
greatest  scholars  have  unlearnt.       Decay  of  Piety. 

Some  cyders  have  by  art,  or  age,  unlearned 
Their  genuine  relish,  and  of  sundry  wines 
Assum'd  the  flavour.  Philips. 

What  they  thus  learned  from  him  in  one  way, 
Ibey  did  not  unlearn  again  in  another.     Jitterbury. 

A  wicked  man  is  not  only  obliged  to  learn  to  do 
well,  but  unlearn  his  former  life.  Rogers. 

Unle'arned,  un-l^r'n6d.  adj. 

1.  Ignorant;  not  informed;  not  instructed. 

This  selected  piece,  which  you  translate, 
Foretells  your  studies  may  communicate, 
From  darker  dialect  of  a  strange  land, 
Wisdom  that  here  th'  unlearn  d  shall  understand. 

Davenant. 
And  by  succession  of  wileamed  times. 
As  bards  began,  so  monks  rung  on  the  chimes. 

Roscommon. 
Some  at  the  bar  with  subtilty  defend 
The  cause  of  an  unlearntd,  noble  friend.  Dryden. 
Though  unlearned  men  well  enough  understood 
the  words  white  and  black,  yet  there  were  philo- 
sophers found  who  had  subtilty  enough  to  prove  that 
white  was  black.  Locke. 

2.  Not  gained  by  study;  not  known. 

They  learn  mere  words,  or  such  things  chiefly  as 
were  better  unlearned.  jyiilton. 

3.  Not  suitable  to  a  learned  man. 

I  will  prove  those  verses  to  be  very  unlearned, 
neither  savouring  of  poeti7,  wit,  or  invention. 

Shakspeare. 

Unlea'rnedly,  dn-l^r'n^d-lc.  adv.    Ig- 
norantly;  grossly. 

He,  in  his  epistle,  plainly  aflirmeth,  they  think 
unlearnedly  who  are  of  another  belief.        Brown. 

Unle'avened,   iin-l^v'v^n'd.     adj.     Not 
fermented;  not  mixed  with  fermenting 

matter. 

They  baked  unkaverud  cakes  of  the  dough,  for 

it  was  not  leavened.  Exodus. 

Unle'isuredness,  fin-16-zhiird'n^s    n.  s. 

Biisiness;  want  of  time;  want  of  leisure. 

Not  in  use. 

My  essay  touching  the  scripture  having  been 
written  partly  in  England,  partly  in  another  king- 
dom, it  were  strange  if  there  did  not  appear  much 
ancvenness,  and  if  it  did  not  betray  the  wnleisured- 
ness  of  the  wandering  author.  Boyle. 


Unle'ss,  in-l^s'.  conjunct.  Except;  if  not;  I 
supposing  that  not.  | 

Let  us  not  say,  we  keep  the  commandments  of 
the  one,  when  we  break  the  commandments  of  the 
other:  for  unless  we  observe  both,  we  obey  neither. 

Hooker. 
Unless  I  look  on  Sylvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon.     Shakspeare. 

What  hidden  strength, 
Vnless  the  strength  of  heav'n,  if  you  mean  that? 

Milton . 
For  sure  I  am,  unless  I  win  in  arms. 
To  stand  excluded  from  Emilia's  charms; 
Nor  can  my  strength  avail,  unless  by  thee 
Endu'd  with  force  I  gain  the  victory  Dryden. 

The  commendation  of  adversaries  is  the  greatest 
triumph  of  a  writer,  because  it  never  comes  unless 
extorted.  Diyden. 

No  poet  ever  sweetly  sung 
Unless  he  were,  like  Phoebus,  young; 
Nor  ever  nymph  inspir'd  to  rhyme, 
Unless,  like  Venus,  in  her  prime.  Sicift. 

Unle'ssoned,  tln-l6s's'n'd.*°3  seg  adj.  Not 

taught. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is  an  unlesao^Vd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractis'd; 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
But  she  may  learn.  Shakspeare. 

Unlk'ttered,  un-16t'tilr'd.  adj.  Unlearn- 
ed; untaught. 

W  hen  the  apostles  of  our  lord  were  ordained  to 
alter  the  laws  of  heathenish  religion,  St.  Paul  ex- 
cepted, the  rest  were  unschooled  and  unlettered 
men.  Hooker. 

Such  as  the  jocund  flute,  or  games6me  pipe 
Stirs  up  among  the  loose,  unletter''d  hinds. 
Who  ibank  the  gods  amiss.  Milton. 

Th'  unlettered  christian,  who  believes  in  gross. 
Plods  on  to  heav'n,  and  ne'er  is  at  a  loss.  Dryden. 
Unle'velled,  tin-lev'^l'd.  adj.   Not  laid 
even. 
All  unleveWd  the  gay  garden  lies.  Tkkel. 

Unlibi'dinous,  tjn-i6-bid'in-\as.  adj.    Not 
lustful;  pure  from  carnality. 

In  those  hearts 
Love  unlibidinous  reign 'd;  nor  jealousy 
Was  understood,  the  injur'd  lover's  hell.      Milton. 
Unh'censed,  iln-li's^nst.  adj.  Having  no 
regular  permission. 

Ask  what  boldness  brought  him  hither 
Unlicensed.  Milton. 

Warn  the  thoughtless,  self-confiding  train, 
No  more,  itn/ic£»is'(i,  thus  to  brave  the  main.  Pope. 
Unli'cked,    t!in-liki'.3«9    adj.    Shapeless; 
not  formed:   from  the  opinion  that  the 
bear  licks  her  young  to  shape. 
Shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size, 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  unlick^d  bear-whelp.      Shaksp. 
Those  unlickt  bear-whelps.  Donne. 

The  bloody  bear,  an  independent  beast, 
Unlick''d  to  form,  in  groans  her  hate  exprest.  Dryd. 

Unli'ghted,  tln-li'tdd.  adj.  Not  kindled; 
not  set  on  fire. 

There  lay  a  log  unlighted  on  the  eaitb: 
For  th'  unborn  chief  the  fatal  sisters  came, 
And  rais'd  it  up,  and  toss'd  it  on  the  flame.    Dryd. 

The  sacred  wood,  which  on  the  altar  lay, 
Untouch'd,  unlighted  glows.  Prior. 

Unli'ghtsome,  6n-lite'sim.   adj.    Dark; 
gloomy;  wanting  light. 
First  the  sun, 
A  mighty  sphere!  he  fram'd,  unlightsomt  first. 
Though  of  aethereal  mould.  Milton. 

Unli'ke,  iln-llke'.  adj. 
1.  Dissimilar;  having  no  resemblance. 
Where  cases  are  so  unlike  as  theirs  and  ours,  I 
see  not  how  that  which  they  did  should  induce, 
much  less  inforce  us  to  the  same  practice.  Hooker. 
So  the  twins'  humours,  in  our  Terence,  are 


Unlike;  this  harsh  and  rude,  that  smooth  and  Tair. 

Denham. 
Unlike  the  niceness  of  our  modern  dames; 
Afl'ectcd  nymphs,  with  new  affected  names.    Dryd. 
Our  ideas,  whilst  we  are  awake,  succeed  one  an- 
other not  much  unlike  the  images  in  the  inside  of  a 
lantborn.  Locke. 

Some   she   disgrac'd,   and  some  with  honours 
crown'd; 
Unlike  successes  equal  merits  found.  Pope. 

Improbable;  unlikely;  not  likely. 
Make  not  impossible  that  which  but  seems  unlike. 

Shakspeare. 
What  befel  the  empire  of  Almaigne  were  not 
unlike  to  befal  to  Spain,  if  it  should  break.  Bacon. 
UxLiKELiHooD-^n-likc'li-hud.  > 
Unli'keliness,  I'm-like'l^-ii^s.  ^ 
[from  unlikely.^   Improbability. 

The  work  was  carried  on,  amidst  all  the  unlike- 
lihoods and  discouraging  circumstances  imaginable; 
the  builders  holdiug  the  sword  in  one  hand,  to  de- 
fend the  trowel  working  with  the  other.  South. 
There  are  degrees  herein,  from  the  very  neigh- 
bourhood of  demonstration,  quite  down  to  impro- 
bability and  unlikeliness,  even  to  the  confines  of  im- 
possibility. Locke. 
Unli'kely,  iln-like'l^.  adj. 

1.  Improbable;  not  such  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected. 

A  very  unlikely  envy  she  bath  stumbled  upon. 

Sidney. 

2.  Not  promising  any  particular  event. 

Effects  are  miraculous  and  strange,  when  they 
grow  by  unlikely  means.  Hooker. 

My  advice  and  actions  both  have  met 
Success  in  things  unlikely.  Denham. 

This  collection  we  thought  not  only  unlikely  to 
reach  the  future,  but  unworthy  of  the  present  age. 

Swift. 
Unli'kely,  iln-Hke'l^.  adv.  Improbably. 
The  pleasures  we  are  to  enjoy  in  that  conversa- 
tion, not  unlikely  may  proceed  from  the  discoveries 
each  shall  communicate  to  another,  of  God  and 
nature.  Pop*. 

Unli'keness,  fin-Hke'n^s.  n.  a.   Dissimi- 
litude; want  of  resemblance. 

Imitation  pleases,  because  it  affords  matter  for 
enquiring  into  the  truth  or  falshood  of  imitation,  by 
comparing  its  likeness  or  unlikeness  with  the  ori- 
ginal. Dryden. 
Unli'mitable,  tln-lim'it-a-bl.  adj.  Ad- 
mitting no  bounds. 
He  tells  us  'tis  unlimited  and  unlimitable.  Locht. 
Unli'mited,  ^n-lim'it-^d.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  bounds;  having  no  limits. 

So  unlimited  is  our  impotence  to  recompence  or 
repay  God's  dilection,  that  it  fetters  our  very 
wishes.  Boyle. 

It  is  some  pleasure  to  a  finite  understanding,  to 
view  U7ilimited  excellencies,  which  have  no  bounds, 
though  it  cannot  comprehend  them.  Tillctton. 

2.  Undefined;  not  bounded  by  proper  ex- 
ceptions. 

With  gross  and  popular  capacities,  nothing  doth 
more  prevail  than  unlimited  generalities,  because 
of  their  plainness  at  the  first  sight;  nothing  less, 
with  men  of  exact  judgment  because  such  rules  artf 
not  safe  to  be  trusted  over  far.  Hooker. 

3.  Unconfined;  not  restrained. 

All  the  evils  that  can  proceed  from  an  untied 
tongue,  and  an  unguarded,  unlimited  will,  we  pot 
upon  the  account  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

Ascribe  not  unto  God  such  an  unlimited  exercise 
of  mercy,  as  may  destroy  his  justice.  Rogers. 

Husbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much 

to  their  wives,  owning  the  doctrine  of  unlimited 

conjugal  fidelity.  ^rbuthnol. 

Unli'mitedly,       dn-nm'it-id-ld.      adv. 

Boundlessly;  without  bounds. 

Many  ascribe  too  unlimitedly  to  the  force  of  a 
good  meaning,  to  think  that  it  is  able  to  bear  th( 
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stress  of  whatsoever  commissions  they  shall  lay  upon 
it.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Unli'nzal,  dn-lin'^-al.*^3  adj.    Not  com- 
ing in  the  order  of  succebsion. 

They  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 
Thence  to  be  wrench'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 
No  son  of  mine  succeeding.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unli'nk,  fin-link',   v.  a.    To  untwist; 
to  open. 

About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snaite  had  wreath'd  itself; 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  xmlink^d  itself.         Shakspeare. 

UNLi'quiFiEi>,  in-Iik'w^-fide.   adj.    Un- 
melted;  undissolved. 

These  huge,  unwieldy  lumps  remained  in  the 
melted  matter  rigid  and  unliquified,  floating  in  it 
like  cakes  of  ice  in  a  river.  Mdison, 

To  Unlo'ad,  djji-lode'.  v.  a. 

1.  To   disbur4.5n;  to   exonerate;  to  free 
from  load. 

Like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 
Thou  bear'st  tby  heavy  riches  but  a  journey, 
And  death  unloadelh  thee.  Shutkspeare. 

Vain  man,  forbear,  of  cares  unload  thy  mind; 
Forget  thy  hopes,  and  give  thy  fears  to  wind. 

Creech. 

Some  to  unload  the  fertile  branches  run.     Pope. 

2.  To  put  off  any  thing  burdensome. 

To  you  duke  Humphry  must  unload  his  grief. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great 
burthen.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unlo'ck,  An-I6k'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  open  what  is  shut  with  a  lock. 

I  have  seen  her  tmlock  her  closet,  take  forth 
paper.  Shakspeare. 

She  springs  a  light. 
Unlocks  the  door,  and,  ent'ring  out  of  breath. 
The  dying  saw,  and  instruments  of  death.  Dryden. 

2.  To  open  in  general. 

My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means. 
Lie  all  unlock''d  to  your  occasions.         Shakspeare. 

I  yielded,  and  uitlock^d  her  all  my  heart, 
Who,  with  a  grain  of  manhood  well  resolv'd, 
Might  easily  have  shook  oflFall  her  snares.  Milton. 
Sand  is  an  advantage  to  cold  clays,  in  that  it 
warms  them,  and  unlocks  their  binding  qualities. 

Mortimer. 

A  lixivium  of  quick-lime  unlocks  the  salts  that 

are  entangled  in  the  viscid  juices  of  some  scorbutick 

persons.  Jirbuthnot. 

Thy  forests,  Windsor!  and  tby  green  retreats 
Invite  my  lays.  Be  present,  sylvan  maids! 
CtUocA;  your  springs,  and  open  all  your  shades. 

Pope 
Unlo'cked,  in-lokt'.  adj.    Not  fastened 

with  a  lock. 
Unlo'oked,  Cin-)66kt'.  7  '^'^j-  Unex- 

UNLo'oKED/or,  tin-lookt'for.  5   pected;  not 
foreseen. 

Yet  perhaps  had  their  number  prevailed,  if  the 
king  of  Poutus  had  not  come  unlocked  for  to  their 
succour.  Sidney. 

How  much  unlook^dfor  is  this  expedition! 

Shakspeare. 

(rod,  I  pray  him 

That  none  of  you  may  live  your  natural  age, 

But  by  some  unlook^d  accident  cut  oflf.         Shaksp. 

Wbatfoev.jr  is  new  is  unlooked  /<«•;  and  ever  it 

mends  some,  and  pares  others.  Bacon. 

From  that  high  hope,  to  what  relapse 
UrdookHfor  are  we  fall'n!         Paradise  Regained. 
Your  atfiirs  I  have  recommended  to  the  king, 
but  with  unlooked  success.  Denham. 

Nor  fame  1  slight,  nor  for  her  favours  call; 

She  comes  unlooked  for,  if  she  comes  at  all.    Pope. 

To  Unloo'se,  un-l6dse'.  v.  a.    To  loose. 

A  word  perhaps  barbarous  and  ungram- 

matical,  the  particle  prefixed  implying 


negation;  so  that  to  unloose,  is  properly 
to  bind. 

York,  unloose  your  long  iniprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 

Shakspeare. 
The  weak,  wanton  Cupid 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  am'rous  fold; 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane 
Be  shook  to  air.  Shakspeare. 

Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy; 
The  gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter.  Shakspeare. 

It  rested  in  you 
T'  unloose  this  tied-up  justice  when  you  pleas'd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  latchet  of  his  shoes  I  am  not  worthy  to  stoop 
down  and  unloose.  Mark. 

He  (hat  should  spend  all  his  time  in  tying  inex- 
tricable knots  only  to  baffle  the  industry  of  those 
that  should  attempt  to  unloose  them,  would  be 
thought  not  much  to  have  served  his  generation. 

Decay  cf  Piety. 

To  Unloo'se,  un-166se'.  v.  n.    To  fall  in 
pieces;  to  lose  all  union  and  connexion. 
Without  this  virtue,  the  publick  union  must  un- 
loose; the  sU-eugth  decay;  and  the  pleasure  grow 
faint.  Collier. 

Unlo'sable,  un-166z'a.-bl.  adj.  [A  word 
rarely  used.]   Not  to  be  lost. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  unlosable  mobility 
of  atoms,  yet  divers  parts  of  matter  may  compose 
bodies  that  need  no  other  cement  to  unite  them, 
than  the  juxta  position  and  resting  together  of  their 
parts,  whereby  the  air,  and  other  fluids  that  might 
dissipate  them,  are  excluded.  Boyle. 

Unlo'ved,  in-luv'd'.^*^  adj.  Not  loved. 

As  love  does  not  always  reflect  itself,  Zelmane, 
though  reason  there  was  to  love  Palladius,  yet 
could  not  ever  persuade  her  heart  to  yield  with 
that  pain  to  Palladius,  as  they  feel,  that  feel  un- 
loved love.  Sidney. 

What  though  I  be  not  fortunate; 
But  miserable  most,  to  love  tmloved!     Shakspeare. 

He  was  generally  unloved,  as  a  proud  and  super- 
cilious person.  Clarendon. 

Unlo'veliness,  dn-lfiv'I^-n6s.  n.  s.  Un- 
amiableness;  inability  to  create  love. 

The  old  man,  growing  only  in  age  and  affection, 
followed  his  suit  with  all  means  of  unhonest  ser- 
vants, large  promises,  and  each  thing  else  that 
might  help  to  countervail  his  own  unloveliness. 

Sidney. 

Unlo'vely,  un-k\v'16.  adj.  That  cannot 
excite  love.  There  seems  by  this  word 
generally  more  intended  than  barely 
negation.     See  Unloveliness. 

Unlo'ving,  un-luv'ing.  adj.  Unkind;  not 
fond. 

Thou,  blest  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him; 
Which  aigu'd  thee  a  most  unloving  father.  Shaksp. 

UxLu'cKiLY,  un-luk'6-ld.  adv.  Unfortu- 
nately; by  ill  luck. 

Things  have  fallen  out  so  unluckily. 
That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  om-  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 
An  ant  dropt  tinluckily  into  the  water.     L^Eslr. 
A  fox  unluckily  crossing  the  road,  drew  off  a  con- 
siderable detachment.  Mdiscn. 
Unlu'cky,  tin-luk'e.  adj. 

1.  Unfortunate,  producing  unhappiness. 
This  word  is  generally  used  of  acci- 
dents slightly  vexatious. 

You  may  make  an  experiment  often,  without 
meeting  with  any  of  those  unhtcky  accidents  which 
make  such  experiments  miscarry.  Boyle. 

2.  Unhappy;  miserable;  subject  to  fre- 
quetit  misfortunes. 

Then  shall  1  you  recount  a  rueful  case, 
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Said  he;  the  which  with  this  unlucky  eye 

1  late  beheld.  Spenser. 

3.  Slightly   mischievous;    mischievously 
waggish. 

His  friendship  is  counterfeit,  seldom  to  trust; 
His  doings  unluckie,  and  ever  unjust.  Tusser. 

Why,  cries  an  unlucky  wag,  a  less  bao-  might 
have  served.  VEstrange. 

There  was  a  lad,  th'  unluckiesi  of  his  crew, 
Was  still  contriving  something  bad,  but  new.  King. 

4.  Ill-omened;  inauspicious. 

When  I  appear,  see  you  avoid  the  place, 
And  haunt  me  not  with  that  unlucky  lace.  Dryden. 
Unlu'stuous,  un-lus'trds.  adj.     Wanting 
splendour;  wanting  lustre. 

Should  I  join  gripes  with  hands 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falshood,  as  with  labour; 
Then  glad  myself  with  peeping  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  unlustrotis  as  the  smoky  light 
That  's  fed  with  stinking  tallow.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unlu'te,  un-lute'.  v.  a.    To  separate 
vessels  closed  witli  chymical  cement. 

Our  antimony  thus    handled,   affordeth    us  an 

ounce  of  sulphur,  of  so  sulphureous  a  smell,  that, 

upon  the  unluting  the  vessels,  it  infected  the  room 

with  a  scarce  supportable  stink.  Boyle. 

Unm'ade,  tin-niide'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  yet  formed;  not  created. 

Thou  wast  begot  in  Demogorgon's  hall. 
And  saw'st  the  secrets  of  the  world  unmade. 

Spenser. 
Then  might'st  thou  tear  thy  hair, 
And  fall  upon  the  ground  as  I  do  now. 
Taking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.     Shaksp. 

2.  Deprived  of  form  or  qualities. 

The  first  earth  was  perfectly  unmade  again,  taken 
all  to  pieces,  and  fram'd  a-new.  Woodward. 

Omitted  to  be  made. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

Unmai'meu,  in-mim'd'.  adj.  Not  depriv- 
ed of  any  essential  part. 

An  interpreter  should  give  his  author  entire  and 
unmaimed;  the  diction  and  the  versification  only 
are  his  proper  province.  Pepe. 

Unma'kable,  tm-ma'ka-bl.  adj.    Not  pos- 
sible to  l>e  made. 

If  the  principles  or  bodies  arc  unalterable,  they 
ai-e  also  unmakable  by  any  but  a  divine  power. 

Chew, 
To  Uxma'ke,  Un-make'.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  former  qualities  before  possessed;  to 
deprive  of  form  or  being. 

They  've  made  themselves,  and  their  fitness  now 
Does  ujimafcf  you.  Shnkspeare. 

God  does  not  make  or  unmake  things,  to  try  ex- 
periments. Burtiet. 

Empire!  thou  poor  and  despicable  thing. 
When  such  as  these  make,  or  tmmafre  akiug.  Dryd. 

Bring  this  guide  of  the  light  within  to  the  trial; 
God,  when  he  makes  the  prophet,  does  not  unmake 
the  man.  Locke. 

To  Unma'n,  iln-man'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  deprive  of  the  constituent  qualities 
of  a  human  being,  as  reason. 

What  quite  unmanned  in  folly.  Shakspeare. 

Gross  errors  unman,  and  script  them  of  the  very 

principles  of  reason  and  sober  discourse.        South. 

2.  To  emasculate. 

3.  To  break  into  irresolution;  to  deject. 

Her  cli'monrs  pierce  the  Trojans  ears, 
Unman  their  courage,  and  augment  their  fears. 

Dryden, 

Ulysses  vail'd  his  pensive  bead; 
Again  unmanned  a  shower  of  sonows  shed.    Pope. 

Unma'nageable,  fin-man'e-ja-bl.  adj. 
1.  Not  manageable;  not  easily  governed. 
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They'll  judge  evci-y  thing  by  models  of  their 
own,  and  thus  are  rendered  unmanageable  by  any 
authority  but  that  of  abboiutt  dominion.   Glantille. 

None  can   be  concluded  unmanageable  by   the 


The  laad, 
In  antique  times,  was  savage  wilderness; 
Unpeopled,  wnmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais'd. 

Spenser. 


uiilder  methods  of  government    till. hey  have  been    u^ma'rked,   fln-milkt'.««    adj.    Not   ob- 
thoroughly  tried  upon  him;  and  if  they  will  not  pre-  •  '  •' 


vail,  we  make  no  excuses  for  the  obstinate.  Locke. 
2.  Not  easily  wielded. 
Unma'naged,  iin-man'idj'd.^°  adj. 

1.  Not  broken  by  horsemanship. 

Like  colts,  or  immanacreti  horses,  we  start  at  dead 
bones  and  lifrless  blocks. 

2.  Not  tutored;  not  educated. 

Savage  princes  flash  out  sometimes  into  an  irre- 
gular greatness  of  thought,  and  betray,  in  their  ac- 
tions, an  unguided  force,  and  unntanaged  virtue. 

Felton. 

Unma'nlike,  \in-man'iike.  >      ■• 
Unma  nly,  un-man  le.  3 

1.  Uniiecominfr  a  human  being. 

It  is  strange  to  see  the  uninaniifce  cruelty  of  man- 
kind, who,  not  content  with  their  tjraunous  ambi- 
tion, to  have  brought  the  others'  virtuous  patience 
under  them,  think  their  masterhood  nothing  with- 
out doing  injury  to  them.  Sidney. 

Where  the  act  is  unmanly,  or  the  expectation 
contradictious  to  the  attributes  of  God,  our  hopes 
we  ought  never  to  entertain.  Collier. 

2.  Unsuitable  to  a  man;  effeminate. 

By  the  greatness  of  the  cry,  it  was  the  voice  of 
man;  though  it  was  a  very  unmanlike  voice,  so  to 
cry.  Sidney. 

New  customs, 
Though  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  them  be  unmanly,  yet  are  follow'd. 

Shakspeare. 
This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  affected; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.  Shakspeare. 

My  servitude,  ignoble, 
Unmanly,  ignominious,  infamous.  Jdilton. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd, 
And  streight  their  useless  arms  they  quit.    Philips. 

Think  not  thy  friend  can  ever  feel  the  soft 
Unmanly  warmth  and  tenderness  of  love.  Jddison. 
Unma'nneked,  tin-man'ntir'd.  ac(;.  Rude; 

brutal;  uncivil. 

You  have  a  slanderous,  beastly,  unwash'd  tongue 
In  your  rude  mouth,  and  savouring  yourself, 
Unmanner'd  lord.  Ben  Jonson. 

If  your  barking  dog  disturb  her  ease, 
Th'  MUHianiier'd  malefactor  is  arraign'd.    Dryden. 
UNMA'NNERLiNEss,dn-man'nilr-16-n^s.  n.s. 
Breach  of  civility;  ill  behaviour. 

A  sort  of  unmannerliness  is  apt  to  grow  up  witti 
young  people,  if  not  early  restrained;  and  that  is 
a  forwardness  to  interrupt  others  speaking.    Locke. 

Unma'nnerly,   tin-man'ndr-l^.   adj.    Ill- 
bred;  not  civil;  not  complaisant. 

Sweetheart, 
1  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out. 
And  not  to  kiss  you.  Shakspeare. 

He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly. 
To  bring  a  slovenly,  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility.  Shak^eare. 

He  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when  he 
oTows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadness  in 
?■    „„.,fu  Shakspeare- 

his  youtii.  ,     ,  I    •     •.    ir 

Bare-fac'd  ribaldry  is  both  unmannerly  in  itself, 
and  fulsome  to  the  reader.  Dryden. 

A  divine  dares  hardly  shew  his  person  among  fine 
gentlemen;  or,  if  he  fall  into  such  compaiiy,  he  is 
fn  continual  apprehension  that  some  pert  nian  of 
pleasure  should  break  an  unmannerly  jest,  and  ren- 
der him  ridiculous.  ^    ,    ,     ,.        .       TT 

Unma'ni^erly,  iln-m5n'mlr-I6.  adv.  Unci- 
villy. 

Forgive  me, 
If  I  have  us'd  myself  unmannerly.         Shakspeare. 
Unmanu'red,  An-mi-niir'd'.  adj.  Not  cul- 
tivated. 


served;  not  regarded 

I  got  a  time,  unmarked  by  any,  to  steal  away,  I 
cared  not  whither,  so  I  might  escape  them.  Sidntu. 

This  place  unmarked,  though  oft  I  walk'd  the 
green, 
In  all  my  progress  I  had  never  seen.  Dryden. 

Enl'ring  at  the  gate,  conceal'd  in  clouds. 
He  mix'd,  unmarked,  among  the  busy  throng, 
Borne  by  the  tide,  and  pass'd  unseen  along.  Dryd. 

Unmarked,  unhonour'd  at  a  monarch's  gate.  Pope. 

Un.ma'rried,  dn-mar'rid.^*^  adj.  Having 
no  husband,  or  no  wife. 

Unmarried  men  are  best  friends,  best  masters, 

best  servants,  but  not  always  best  subjects,  for  they 

are  light  to  run  away.  Bacon. 

Husbands  and  wives,  boys  and  unmarry'd  maids. 

Dryden. 
To  Unma'sk,  lin-mdsk'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  strip  of  a  mask. 

2.  To  strip  of  any  disguise. 
With  full  cups  they  had  tmmasked  his  soul. 

Rosco7nmon. 

Though  in  Greek  or  Latin  they  amuse  us,  yet  a 

translation  unmasks  them  whereby   the   cheat  is 

transparent.  Glanville. 

To  Unma'sk,  An-mask'.  v.  n.  To  put  off 

the  mask. 

My  husband  bids  me;  now  I  will  unmask. 
This  is  that  face  was  worth  the  looking  on.  Shaksp. 
Unma'sked,    iLin-maskt'.3«9    adj.    Naked; 
open  to  the  view. 

0,  I  am  yet  to  learn  a  statesman's  art; 
My  kindness  and  my  hate  unmasked  1  wear, 
For  friends  to  trust,  and  enemies  to  fear.    Dryden. 

Unma'sterable,    un-mS,s'ttlr-a-bl.     adj. 
Unconquerable;  not  to  be  subdued. 

The  faetor  is  unmaslerable  by  the  natural  heat  of 
man;  not  to  be  dulcified  by  concoction,  beyond  un- 
savoury condition.  Brown. 
Unma'stered,  lin-mis'tiir'd.  adj. 
\.  Not  subdued. 
2.  Not  conquerable. 

Weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain,  if  you 
Or  lose  your  heart,  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster''d  importunity.  Shakspeare. 

He  cannot  his  unmaster^d  grief  sustain. 
But  yields  to  rage,  to  madness  and  disdain.  Dryden. 

Unma'tchalle,  lin-matsh'a-bl.  adj.  Un- 
paralleled; unequalled. 

The  soul  of  Christ,  that  saw  in  this  life  the  face 
of  God,  was,  through  so  visible  presence  of  Deity, 
filled  with  all  manner  of  graces  and  virtues  in  that 
unmatchable  degree  of  perfection;  for  which,  of  him 
we  read  it  written,  that  God  with  the  oil  of  glad- 
ness anointed  him.  Hooker. 
England  breeds  very  valiant  creatures;  their  mas- 
tiffs are  oi  unmatchable  courage.  Shakspeare. 
Unma'tched,  un-matsht'.  adj.  Matchless; 
having  no  match,  or  equal. 

That  glorious  day,  which  two  such  navies  saw. 
As  each,  unmatched,  might  to  the  world  give  law; 
Neptune,  yet  doubtful  whom  he  should  obey, 
Held  to  them  both  the  trident  of  the  sea.   Dryden. 
Unme'aning,    An-mi'ning.**"    adj.    Ex- 
pressing no  meaning;  having  no  mean- 
ing. 

With  round  unmeaning  face.  Pope. 

Unme'ant,  in-ment'.  adj.  Not  intended. 
The  flying  spear  was  after  IIus  sent: 
But  Rhaetus  happen'd  on  a  death  unmeant.  Dryden. 
Unme'asurable,    ijn-ni^zh'iir-5-bl,    adj. 
Boundless;  unbounded. 

Common  notber!  thou 


Whose  womb  unmra.<mrat)<e,  and  infinite  bretit 
Teems  and  feeds  all.  Shakspeare. 

You  preserv'd  the  lustre  of  that  uol  Ic  family, 
which  the  unmea£ura{><4'  piofusioo  of  aucestors  had 
eclipsed.  Swift. 

Unmk'asurkd,  lin-iviczl/Ar'd.  adj. 

1.  Immense;  infinite. 

Does  the  sun  dread  tia-  imaginary  sign, 
Nor  fartber  yet  in  liquii.  .ttler  roll. 
Till  be  has  gain'd  some  on'ieqm  nteJ  place, 
Lost  to  tlr  world,  in  vast,  Knmeai<ur''d  space? 

Blackmcre 

2.  Not  measured;  plentiful  beyond  mea- 
sure. 

From  him  all  perfect  good,  unmeasur''d  out,  de- 
scends. Milton. 
Unme'ddled    tvithf   in-mfid'dl'd.^"   adj. 
Not  touched;  not  altered. 

The  flood-gate  is  opened,  and  closed  for  six  days, 
continuing  otlier  ten  days  unmeJtUed  with.    Carets. 
Unme'ditaied,  iln-m^d'i-ti-t^d. ac//.  Not 
formed  by  previous  thought. 

Neither  various  style, 
Nor  holy  rapture,  wanted  they,  to  praise 
Their  Maker,  in  fit  strains  pronounc'd,  or  sung 
Unmeditated.  Milton. 

Unme'et,  tin-m66t'.  adj.  Not  fit;  not  pro- 
per; not  worthy. 
Madam  was  young,  unmeet  the  rule  of  sway. 

Spenser. 
I  am  U7imee(,- 
For  t  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride.  Shakspeare. 

O  my  father! 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  refuse  me,  hate  me.   Shakspeare. 

Alack!  my  hand  is  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn; 
Vow,  alack!  for  youth  unmeet. 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet.  Shakspeare. 

Its  fellowship  unmeet  for  thee, 
Good  reason  was  thou  freely  should'st  dislike.  Milt. 

That  muse  desires  the  last,  the  lowest  place. 
Who,   though  unmeet,  yet  touch'd  the  trembling 

string 
For  the  fair  fame  of  Anne.  Prior. 

Unme'llowed,  fin-m^l'lode.  adj.  Not  fully 
ripened. 

His  years  but  young,  but  bis  experience  old; 
His  head  unmellow^d,  but  his  judgment  ripe . 

Shakspeare. 

Unme'lted,  6n-m41t'^d.  adj.  Undissolved 
by  heat. 

Snow  on  ^tna  does  unmelted  lie. 
Whence  rowling  flames  and  scatter'd  cinders  fly. 

Waller. 

Unme'ntioned,  fin-m^n'shin'd.  adj.  Not 
told;  not  named. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unnwrir 
tioned  or  unpressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most  pa- 
thetical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Oh  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  grave,  unmerUioned  and  unmoum'd! 

Sovihem. 

Unme'rchantable,     fin-mdr'tshan-tS-bl. 
adj.  Unsaleable;  not  vendible. 
They  feed  on  salt,  unmerchantable  pilchard. 

Carete. 
Unme'rciful,  dn-m^r'sd-ful.  adj. 

1.  Cruel;  severe;  inclement. 

For  the  humbling  of  this  unmerciful  pride  in  the 
eagle,  providence  has  found  out  a  way.  L''Estrangt. 

The  pleasant  lustre  of  flame  delights  children  at 
first;  but  when  experience  has  convinced  them,  by 
the  exquisite  pain  it  has  put  them  to,  how  qruel 
and  unmerciful  it  is,  they  are  afraid  to  touch  it. 

Locke. 

Whatsoever  doctrine  represents  God  as  unjuit 
and  uTiTnerci/ut,  cannot  be  from  God,  because  it 
subverts  the  very  foundation  of  religion.       Rog^. 

2.  Unconscionable;  exorbitant. 
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Not  only  the  peace  of  the  honest,  unwriting  sub- 
ject was  daily  molested,  but  unmerdjul  demands 
were  made  of  his  applause.  Pope. 

Unme'hcifully,  fin-m5r's^-ful-6.  adv. 
Without  mercy;  without  tenderness. 

A  little  warm  fellow  fell  most  unmercifully  upon 
his  Gallick  majesty.  Addison. 

Unme'roifulness,  iln-m^r's^-fiil-n^s.  n.  s. 
Inclemency;  cruelty;  want  of  tenderness. 
Consider  the  rules  of  friendship,  lest  justice  turn 
into  unmercifiUness.  Taylor. 

Unme'uitable,  fln-mer'h-a-bl.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  desert.   Not  in  use. 

Your  love  deserves  my  thanks;  but  my  desert, 
Unmeritable,  shuns  your  high  request.    Shakspeare. 
Unme'rited,  in-m^r'it-^d.  adj.  Not  de- 
served; not  obtained  otherwise  than  by 
favour. 

This  day,  in  whom  all  nations  shall  be  blest, 
Favour  unmerited  by  me,  who  sought 
Forbidden  knowledge  by  forbidden  means.  Milton. 
A  tottering  pinnacle  unmerited  greatness  is. 

Government  oj  the  Tongue. 
Unme'ritedness,  lin-m^r'it-^d-nSs.  n.  9. 
State  of  being  undeserved. 

As  to  the  freeness  or  unmeiitednesi  of  God's  love; 
we  need  but  consider,  that  we  so  little  could  at  first 
deserve  his  love,  that  be  loved  us  even  before  we 
had  a  being.  Boyle. 

Unmi'lkf.d,  in-mllkt'.  adj.  Not  milked. 
The  ewes  still  folded  with  distended  thighs, 
Unmilk^d,  lay  bleating  in  distressful  cries.      Pope. 
Unmi'nded,  in-mind'dd.  adj.  Not  heeded; 
not  regarded. 

He  was 
A  poor,  unminded  outlaw,  sneaking  home; 
My  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore.  Shaksp. 

He  after  Eve  seduc'd,  unminded,  slunk 
Into  the  Wood.  Milton. 

Unmi'ndful,  dn-mind'fM.  adj.  Not  heed- 
ful; not  regardful;  negligent;  inatten- 
tive. 

Worldly  wights  in  place 
Leave  off  their  work,  unmindful  of  this  law. 
To  gaze  on  them.  Spenser. 

I  shall  let  you  see,  that  I  am  not  tmmindful  of  the 
things  you  would  have  me  remember.  Boyle. 

Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  all  gold; 
Who  always  vacant,  always  amiable, 
Hopes  thee ;  of  flattering  gales 
Unmindful.  Milton. 

Unmindful  of  the  crown  that  virtue  gives, 
After  this  mortal  change,  to  her  true  servants, 
Amongst  the  enthroned  gods  on  sainted  seats.  Milt. 

He,  not  unmindful  of  his  usual  art. 
First  in  dissembled  fire  attempts  to  part; 
Then  roaring  beasts  he  tries.  Dryden. 

When  those  who  dislike  the  constitution,  are  so 
Tery  zealous  in  their  offers  for  the  service  of  their 
country,  they  are  not  wholly  unmindful  of  their  par- 
ty, or  themselves.  Swift. 
To  Unmi'ngle,  dn-ming'gl.®"*  v.  a.  To 
separate  things  mixed. 

It  will  unmingle  the  wine  from  the  water;  the 
wine  ascending,  and  the  water  descending.  Bacon. 
Unmi'ngleable,  un-ming'gl-a-bl.  adj. 
Not  susceptive  of  mixture.  Not  used. 
The  sulphur  of  the  concrete  loses  by  the  fermen- 
tation, the  property  of  oil  being  unmingle(d)le  with 
water.  ^oy^«- 

The  unmingleable  liquors  retain  their  distinct 
surfaces.  Boyle 

Unmi'ngled,  iln-ming'gl'd.s^"  adj.  Pure; 
not  vitiated  by  any  thing  mingled. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  fall 
A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 
And  take  unmingled  thence  your  drop  again, 
Without  addition  or  diminishing.  Shakspeare. 

Springs  on  high  hills  are  pure  and  v,nmmgled. 
'^    ^  ^  Bacon. 


His  cup  is  full  of  pure  and  .Mwmin^fed  soiTow. 

Taylor. 
Vessels  of  unmingled  wine, 
Mellifluous,  undecaying,  and  divine.  Pope. 

Unmi'ry,  un-mi'r6.  adj.  Not  fouled  with 
dirt. 

Pass,  with  safe,  xmmiry  feet. 
Where  the  rais'd  pavement  leads  athwart  the  street. 

Gay. 
Unmi'tigated,  iln-mit'6-ga-t^d.  adj.  Not 
softened. 

With  publick  accusation,  uncovered  slander,  un- 
mitigated rancour.  Shakspeare. 

Unmi'xed,  C,     ^,  3g>       adj.     Not 

Unmi'xt,      ^  ■      5  rningledwith 

any  thing;  pure;  not  corrupted  by  addi- 
tions. 

Thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmixed  with  baser  matter.  Shakspeare. 

It  exhibits  a  mixture  of  new  conceits  and  old; 
whereas  the  instauration  gives  the  new,  U7imixed 
otherwise  than  with  some  little  aspersion  of  the  old. 

Bacon, 
Thy  constant  quiet  fills  my  peaceful  breast 
With  unmix''d  joy,  uninterrupted  rest.  Roscommon. 

What  is  glory  but  the  blaze  of  fame. 
The  people's  praise,  if  always  praise  xmmixt?  Milt. 

Thy  Arethusan  stream  remains  unfoil'd; 
Unmixt  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.     Dryden. 

Together  out  they  fly. 
Inseparable  now,  the  truth  and  lie: 
And  this  or  that  unmixt  ao  mortal  ear  shall  find. 

Pope. 
Unmo'aned,    fin-mon'd'.     adj.    Not    la- 
mented. 

Fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan''d; 
Your  widow  dolours  likewise  be  unwept.      Shaksp. 
Unmoi'st,  un-moist'.  adj.  Not  wet. 
Volatile  Hermes,  fluid  and  unmoist, 
Mounts  on  the  wings  of  air.  Philips. 

Unmoi'stened,  6n-m6i's*n*d.'^3  adj.  Not 
made  wet. 

The  incident  light  that  meets  with  a  grosser  li- 
quor, will  have  its  beams  more  or  less  interruptedly 
reflected,  than  they  would  be  if  the  body  had  been 
immoistened.  Boyle. 

Unmole'sted,  lin-mo-l^sl'^d.  adj.  Free 
from  disturbance;  free  from  external 
troubles. 

Cleopatra  was  read  o'er, 
While  Scot,  and  Wake,  and  twenty  more. 
That  teach  one  to  deny  one's  self. 
Stood  unmolested  on  the  shelf.  Prior. 

The  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
are  supplied  with  every  thing,  unmolested  by  hopes 
or  fears.  Rogers. 

Safe  on  my  shore  each  unmolested  swain 
Shall  tend  the  flocks,  or  reap  the  bearded  grain. 

Pope. 
To  Unmo'or,  iln-m66r'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  loose  from  land,  by  taking  up  the 
anchors. 

We  with  the  rising  morn  our  ships  unmoor''d. 
And  brought  our  captives  and  our  stores  aboard. 

Pvpe. 

2.  Prior  seems  to  have  taken  it  for  casting 
anchor. 

Soon  as  the  British  ships  unmoor. 
And  jolly  long-boat  rows  to  shore.  Prior. 

Unmo'ralized,  iln-mor'a-liz'd.  adj.  Un- 
tutored by  morality. 

This  is  censured  as  the  mark  of  a  dissolute  and 
unmoralized  temper.  J^orris. 

Unmo'rtgaged,  lin-mor'gidj'd.""  adj. 
Not  mortgaged. 

Is  there  one  god  unsworn  to  my  destruction.' 
The  least  unmortgt^'d  hope.'  for,  if  there  be, 
Melhinks  I  cannot  fall,  Dryden, 


This  he  has  repeated  so  often,  that  at  present 
there  is  scarce  a  single  gabel  unmortgaged.   Mdis. 
Unmo'rtified,  iln-nior't^-fide.  adj.  Not 
subdued  by  sorrow  and  severities. 

If  our  conscience  reproach  us  ivith  unmortijied 
sin,  our  hope  is  the  hope  of  an  hypocrite.     Rogers. 
Unmo'veable,   \in-m66v'a-bl.   adj.   Such 
as  cannot  be  removed  or  altered. 

Wherein  consists  the  precise  and  immoveable 
boundaries  of  that  species.  Locke. 

Unmo'ved,  iln-moov'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  put  out  of  one  place  into  another. 

Vipers  that  do  fly 
The  light,  oft  under  unmov'd  stalls  do  lie.       May. 

Nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  o'erthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmov''d  he  grows.       Dryden, 

Chess-men  standing  on  the  same  squares  of  the 
chess-board,  we  say  they  are  all  in  the  same  place, 
or  unmoved;  though  perhaps,  the  chess-board  hath 
been  carried  out  of  one  room  into  another.    Locke. 

2.  Not  changed  in  resolution. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov''d, 
Unshaken,  nnseduc'd.  Milton. 

3.  Not  affected;  not  touched  with  any  pas- 
sion. 

Cxsar,  the  world's  great  master  and  his  own, 
Unmov''d,  superiour  still  in  eveiy  state, 
And  scarce  detested  in  his  country's  fate.       Pope  ■ 

4.  Unaltered  by  passion. 

I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov''d,  and  eyes  unwct.  Drydi 
Unmo'ving,  fln-moo'ving.*^"  adj. 

1.  Having  no  motion. 

The  celestial  bodies,  without  impulse,  bad  con- 
tinued unactive,  unmoving  heaps  of  matter.  Cheyne. 

2.  Having  no  power  to  raise  the  passions; 
unaffeciing. 

To  Unmo'uld,  6n-m6ld'.  v.  a.  To  change 
as  to  the  form. 

Its  pleasing  poison 
The  visage  quite  transforms  of  him  that  drinks, 
And  the  inglorious  likeness  of  a  beast 
Fixes  instead,  unmoulding  reason's  mintage, 
Character'd  in  the  face.  Milton. 

Unmo'urned,    fin-morn'd'.   adj.   Not  la- 
mented; not  deplored. 

O  let  me  here  sink  down 
Into  my  gi'ave  unmention'd  and  unmourn'd. 

Southerrw 
To  Unmu'ffle,  tln-mif'fl.  v.  a.  To  put 
off  a  covering  from  the  face. 

Unmuffle,  ye  faint  stars!  and  thou,  fair  moon, 
That  wont'st  to  love  the  traveller's  benizon. 
Stoop  thy  pale  visage  through  an  amber  cloud, 
And  disinherit  chaos,  that  reigns  here 
In  double  night,  of  darkness  and  of  shades.  Milton. 
Unmu'sical,  un-mu'z6-k3l.  adj.  Not  har- 
monious; not  pleasing  by  sound. 
Let  argument  bear  no  unmusical  sound. 
Nor  jars  interpose,  sacred  friendship  to  grieve. 

Ben  Jonsen. 
One  man's  ambition  wants  satisfaction,  another's 
avarice,  a  third's  spleen;  and  this  discord  makes  up 
the  very  unmusical  harmony  of  our  murmurs. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

To  Unmu'zzle,  fin-mijz'zl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  a  muzzle. 
Now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom .  Shakspeare. 

Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake. 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  ummizzled  thoughts 
Thy  tyrannous  heart  can  think.'  Shakspeare. 

Unna'med,   ijn-nim'd'.    adj.    Not     men- 
tioned. 

Author  of  evil,  unknown  till  thy  revolt, 
Unnam'd  in  heaven.  Milton. 

Unn.\'tural,  I'ln-nut'tshu-ral.  adj. 
I.  Contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature;  contrary 
i     to  the  common  instincts. 
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Her  oflencc 
Must  be  of  such  unnalural  degite, 
That  monsters  it.  Slutkspeare. 

People  of  weak  heads  on  the  one  hand,  and  vile 
affections  on  the  other,  have  made  an  unnatural 
divorce  between  being  wise  and  good.       Glanville. 

'Tis  irreverent  and  vnnatural,  to  scoff  at  the  in- 
firmilic-*  of  old  age.  V Estrange. 

2.  Acting  without  tlie  affections  implanted 
by  nature. 

Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Tow'rds  her  deserving  children  is  enroll 'd 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dam, 
Should  now  cat  up  her  own.  Shakspeare. 

If  the  tyrant  were, 
To  a  son  so  noble,  so  unnatural, 
What  will  he  be  to  us?  Denham. 

3.  Forced;  not  agreeable  to  the  real  state 
of  persons  or  things;  not  representing 
nature. 

Thej  admire  only  glittering  trifles,  that  in  a  seri- 
ous poem  are  nauseous,  because  they  are  unnatural. 
Would  any  man,  who  is  ready  to  die  for  love,  de- 
scribe his  passion  like  Narcissus?  Dryden. 

In  an  heroic  poem,  two  kinds  of  thoughts  are 
carefully  to  be  avoided ;  the  fust,  are  such  as  are 
affected  and  unnatural;  the  second,  such  as  are 
mean  and  vulgar.  .Addison. 

Unna'turai.ly,  un-nat'tshu-ral-i.  adv.  In 
opposition  to  nature. 

All  the  world  have  been  frighted  with  an  appari- 
tion of  their  own  fancy,  or  they  have  most  unnalu- 
'•■'  rally  conspired  to  cozen  themselves.  Tillotson. 

UNNA'TURALNEsSjdn-ndt'tshu-ral-nSs.  w.s. 
Contrariety  to  nature. 

The  God  vvhich  is  the  God  of  nature  doth  never 
teach  unnaturalness.  Sidney. 

Unna'vigable,  iln-nav'^-ga-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  passed  by  vessels;  not  to  be  navi- 
gated. 

Pindar's  unnavigable  song 
Like  a  swift  stream  from  mountains  pours  along. 

Cowley. 
Some  who  the  depths  of  eloquence  have  found, 
In  that  unnavigable  stream  were  drown 'd.  Dryden, 

Let  wit  her  sails,  her  oars  let  wisdom  lend; 
The  helna  let  politick  experience  guide: 
Yet  cease  to  hope  thy  short-liv'd  bark  shall  ride 
Down  spreading  fate's  ^innavigable  tide.        Prior. 
The  Indian  seas  were  believed  to  be  unnavigable. 

mirbuXhnot. 
Unne'cessarily,  iin-n^s'sSs-s3-r6-16.  adv. 
Without  necessity;  without  need;  need- 
lessly. 

To  abrogate,  without  constraint  of  manifest  harm 
thereby  arising,  had  been  to  alter  unnecessarily,  in 
their  judgment,  the  ancient  received  custom  of  the 
whole  church.  Hooker. 

'Tis  highly  imprudent,  in  the  greatest  of  men, 
unnecessarily  to  provoke  the  meanest.    L^Estrange, 
These  words  come  in  without  any  connexion  with 
the  story,  and  consequently  unnecessarily.  Broome. 

Unne'cessariness,  iin-n^s'ses-sa-re-nSs. 
77.  s.  Needlessness. 

These  are  such  extremes  as  afford  no  middle  for 
industry  to  exist,  hope  being  equally  out-dated  by 
the  desperateness  or  unnecessariiuss  of  an  under- 
taking. Decay  of  Piety. 

Uxne'cessary,  tin-nds'sds-sa-r^.  adj. 
Needless;  not  wanted;  useless. 

The  doing  of  things  unnecessary,  is  many  times 
the  cause  why  the  most  necessary  are  not  done. 

Hooker. 
Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  brave  spirits,  fitted  for  command  by  sea  or 

land,  not  be  laid  by  as  persons  unnecessary  for  the 

time.  -S^coji, 

Lay  that  unnecessary  fear  aside; 
\Lne  be  the  care  new  people  to  provide.    Dryden. 
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Unnecessary  coinage,  as  well  as  un>i*cMsarj/  re- 
vival of  words,  nms  into  affectation;  a  fault  to  be 
avoided  on  either  hand.  Dryden. 

They  did  not  only  shun  persecution,  but  affirmed 
that  it  was  xmneccssary  for  their  followers  to  bear 
their  religion  through  such  fitiy  trials.  .iddison. 
Unnei'ghbouhlv,  iln-ui'biir-le.  adj.  Not 
kind;  not  suitable  to  the  duties  of  a 
neighbour. 

Parnassus  is  but  a  barren  moimtain,  and  its  in- 
habitants make  it  more  so  by  their  unneighbourly 
deportment.  Garth. 

UxNEi  GHBOURLY,  tln-ni'bi&r-l^.  adv.  In  a 
manner  not  suitable  to  a  neighbour; 
with  malevolence;  with  mutual  mis- 
chief 

These  two  christian  armies  now  combine 
The  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 
And  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly.    Shakspeare. 
Unne'rvate,    iln-n^r'vat.9^   adj.    Weak; 
feeble.  A  bad  word. 

Scaliger  calls  them  fine  and  lively  in  Musaeus; 
but  abject,  unnervate,  aud  unharmonious  in  Homer. 

Brooine. 
To  Unner've,  lin-n^rv'.  v.  a.  To  weaken; 
to  enfeeble. 

The  precepts  are  often  so  minute  and  full  of  cir- 
cumstances, that  they  weaken  and  unnerve  his 
verse.  .Addison. 

IInne'rvedj  dn-n^rv'd'.  adj.  Weak;  fee- 
ble. 

Pynhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  cf  his  fell  sword 
The  unneru'd  father  falls.  Shakspeare. 

Unne'th,  An-n^TH'.        >      adv.  [This  is 

Unne'thes,  un-n^THs'.  5        from  un  and 

eab,  Saxon,  easy;  and  ought  therefore 

to  be  written  U7ieat/i.^  Scarcely;  hardly; 

not  without  difficulty.  Obsolete. 

Diggon,  I  am  so  stiffe  and  stanke, 
That  unnelh  I  may  stand  any  more; 
And  how  the  western  wind  blowcth  sore. 

Beating  the  wither'd  leaf  from  the  tree.  Spenser. 
A  shepherds'  boy 
When  winter's  wasteful  spight  was  almost  spent. 
Led  forth  his  flocke,  that  had  been  long  ypcnt; 
So  faint  they  waxe,  and  feeble  in  the  fold, 
That  now  unnethes  their  feet  could  'em  uphold. 

Spenser. 
Unxo'rle,  lin-no'bl.  adj.     Mean;  ignomi- 
nious; ignoble. 

I  have  offended  reputation; 
A  most  unnoble  swerving.  Shakspeare. 

Unno'ted,  dn-no't^d.  adj. 

1 .  Not  observed;  not  regarded;  not  heeded. 

They  may  jest, 
'Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted. 

Shakspeare. 
He  drew  his  seat  familiar  to  her  side. 
Far  from  the  suitor  train,  a  brutal  crowd; 
Where  the  free  guest  unnoted  might  relate. 
If  haply  conscious  of  his  father's  fate.  Pope. 

2.  Not  honoured. 

A  shameful  fate  now  hides  my  hopeless  head, 
Unwept,  unnoted,  and  forever  dead.  Pope. 

Unnu'mbered,  iin-num'b\ar'd.  adj.  Innu- 
merable. 

The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber''d  sparks; 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine. 

Shakspeare. 
Our  bodies  are  but  the  anvils  of  pains  and  dis- 
eases, and  our  minds  the  hives  of  unnumiered  cares 
and  passions.  Raleigh. 

Of  various  forms,  unnumbered  spectres,  more 
Centaurs,  and  double  shapes,  besiege  the  door. 

Dryden. 
Pitchy  and  dark  the  night  sometimes  appears; 
Our  joy  and  wonder  sometimes  she  excites, 
With  stars  unnvmbeT'd.  Prior. 
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Usode'yed,  un-6-bide'.»»B  at/y.  Not  obey- 
ed. 

Not  leave 
Unworshipp'd,  tmobeyed,  the  throne  supreme.  JIfilt. 

Ur.oBJE'cTED,  i^n-6b-j^k't^d.  adj.  Not 
charged  as  a  fault,  or  contrary  argu- 
ment. 

What  will  he  leave  unobjected  to  Luther,  when 
he  makes  it  his  crime  that  he  defied  the  devil? 

Mterbury. 
Unobno'xious,  i\n-6b-n6k'sh\ls.  adj.  Not 
liable;  not  exposed  to  any  hurt. 

So  unobnoxious  now,  she  hath  buried  both; 
For  none  to  death  sins,  that  to  sin  is  loth.     Donnt. 

In  fight  they  stood 
Unweary'd,  unobnoxiotis  to  be  pain'd.        Milton. 
Unobse'quiousness,      i'in-6b-si'kw^-ias- 
n^s.  n.  s.  Incompliance;  disobedience. 

They  make  one  man's  particular  failings,  con- 
fining laws  to  others;  and  convey  them  as  such  to 
their  succeeders,  who  arc  bold  to  misname  all  «n- 
obsequiousness  to  their  incogitancy,  presumption. 

Brown. 
Unobse'rvable,     dn-6b-zdr'v4-bl.     adj. 
Not  to  be  observed;  not  discoverable. 

A  piece  of  glass  reduced  to  powder,  the  same 
which,  when  entire,  freely  transmitted  the  beams 
of  light,  acquiring  by  contusion  a  multitude  of  mi- 
nute surfaces,  reflects,  in  a  confused  manner,  little 
and  singly  unobservable  images  of  the  lucid  body, 
that  from  a  diaphanous  it  degenerates  into  a  white 
body.  Boyle. 

Unobse'rvant,  \ln-6b-z^r'v§,nt.  adj. 

1.  Not  obsequious. 

2.  Not  attentive. 

The  unobservant  multitude  may  have  some  gene- 
ral confused  apprehensions  of  a  beauty,  that  gilds 
the  outside  frame  of  the  universe.  Glanville. 

Unobse'rved,  itn-ob-z^rv'd'.  adj.  Not 
regarded;  not  attended  to;  not  heeded; 
not  minded. 

The  motion  in  the  minute  parts  of  any  solid  body, 
which  is  the  principal  cause  of  violent  motion, 
though  unobserved,  passeth  without  sound.    Bacon. 

They  the  Son  of  God,  our  Saviour  meek. 
Sung  victor;  and  from  heavenly  feast  refresh'd 
Brought  on  his  way  with  joy:  he,  itnobseru'd, 
Home  to  his  mother's  house  private  return'd. 

Mlton. 
Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  the 
appearance  of  any  if-no6sen)ed  star,  some  divine 
prognostick.  Glanville. 

Such  was  the  Boyne,  a  poor,  inglorious  stream, 
That  in  Hibernian  vales  obscurely  stray'd, 
And  unobserved,  in  wild  meanders  play'd.  Mdison. 
Had  I  erred  in  this  case,  it  had  been  a  well- 
meant  mistake,  aud  might  have  passed  uTio&serrrd. 

Atterbury. 
Unobse'rving,   i&n-ob-z^r'ving.  adj.  In- 
attentive; not  heedful. 

His  similitudes  are  not  placed,  saovr  unobserving 
criticks  tell  us,  in  the  heat  of  any  action;  but  com- 
monly in  its  declining.  Dryden. 

Unobstru'cted,  6n-6b-striik'tdd.  adj. 
Not  hiiidered;  not  stopped. 

Unobstructed  matter  flies  away, 
Ranges  the  void,  and  knows  not  where  to  stay. 

Blackmere. 
Unobstru'ctive,    fin-6b-str6k'tiv.    adj. 
Not  raising  any  obstacle. 

Wliy  should  he  halt  at  either  station?  why 
Not  forward  run  in  unobstructive  sky?    Blackmore. 

Unobta'ined,  iln-6b-tin'd'.  adj.  Not 
gained;  not  acquired. 

As  the  will  doth  now  work  upon  that  object  by 
desire,  which  is  motion  towards  the  end,  as  yet 
unoblained;  so  likewise,  upon  the  same  hereafter 
received,  it  shall  work  also  by  love.  Hooker. 
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Uxo'bvious,  An-6b'v6-fis.  adj.  Not  readily 
occurring. 

Of  all  the  metals,  not  any  so  constantly  discloseth 
its  unobvious  colour,  as  copper.  Boyle. 

Uno'ccupied,   An-ok'ku-pide.    adj.    Un- 
possessed. 

If  we  shall  discover  further  to  the  north  pole,  we 

shall  find  all  that  tract  not  to  be  vain,  useless,  or 

unoccupied.  Ray. 

The  fancy  hath  power  to  create  tbem  in  the  sen- 

sories,  then  xiiwccupied  by  external  impressions. 

Gi-ew. 
Unoffe'nding,  vin-6f-f^nd'ing-  udj. 

1.  Harmless;  innocent. 

Thy  unoffending  life  I  could  not  save; 
Nor  weeping  could  1  follow  to  thy  grave.     Dryden. 

2.  Sinless;  pure  from  fault. 

If  those  holy  and  unoffending  spirits  the  angels, 
veil  their  faces  before  the  throne  of  his  majesty; 
with  what  awe  should  wc,  sinful  dust  and  ashes,  ap- 
proach that  infinite  power  we  have  so  grievously  of- 
fended !  Rogers. 
Uno'ffered,  in-of'fiir'd.  adj.  Not  pro- 
posed to  acceptance. 

For  the  sad  business  of  Ireland,  he  could  not  ex- 
press a  greater  sense,  there  being  nothing  left  on 
his  part  unoffered  or  undone.  Clarendon. 

To  Uno'il,  lin-oil'.  x".  a.  To  free  from  oil. 
A  tight  maid,  ere  he  for  wine  can  ask. 
Guesses  his  meaning,  and  unoils  the  flask.  Dryden. 
Uno'pening,  iin-6'p'n-ing.  adj.  Not  open- 
ing. 

Benighted  wanderers,  the  forest  o'er. 
Curse  the  sav'd  candle,  and  unopening  door.  Pope. 
Uno'perative,  Cin-6p'Sr-a-tiv.  adj.    Pro- 
ducing no  effects. 

The  wishing  of  a  thing  is  not  properly  the  willing 
of  it,  but  an  imperfect  velleity;  and  imports  no 
more  than  an  idle,  tmopirative  complacency  in  the 
end,  with  a  direct  abhorrence  of  the  means.  South. 
Unoppo'sed,  .fln-op-poz'd'.  adj.  Not  en- 
countered by  any  hostility  or  obstruction. 
Proud,  art  thou  met?  thy  hope  was  to  have  reach'd 
The  height  of  thy  aspiring,  unopposed, 
The  throne  of  God  unguarded.  Milton. 

To  every  nobler  portion  of  the  town 
The  curling  billows  roll  their  restless  tide: 
In  parties  now  they  struggle  up  and  down, 
As  armies,  unopposed,  for  prey  divide  Dryden. 

The  people  like  a  headlong  torrent  go, 
And  eveiy  dam  they  break  or  overflow: 
But  unoppos''d  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.    Dryd. 
Uno'rderly,    un-6r'dur-16.    adj.    Disor- 
dered; irregular. 

Since  some  ceremonies  must  be  used,  every  man 
would  have  his  own  fashion;  whereof  what  other 
would  be  the  issue,  but  infinite  distraction  and  vn- 
orderly  confusion  in  the  church?  Sanderson. 

Uno'rdinary,  i&n-or'd^-na-re.  adj.  Un- 
common; unusual.     Not  used. 

I  do  not  know  how  they  can  be  excused  from 
murder,  who  kill  monstrous  births,  because  of  an 
uncrdinary  shape,  without  knowing  whether  they 
have  a  rational  soul  or  no.  Locke. 

Uno'rganized-  iln-or'gan-iz'd.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  parts  instrumental  to  the  motion 
or  nourishment  of  the  rest. 

It  is  impossible  for  any  organ  to  regulate  itself: 
much  less  may  we  refer  this  regulation  to  the  ani- 
mal spirits,  an  unorganized  fluid.  Greio. 
Unori'ginal,  un-6-rid'j<i-n5I. 
Unori'ginated,  i'in-6-rid'ji-ni-t^d 
Having  no  birth;  ungenerated. 

I  toil'ii  out  my  uncouth  passage,  forc'd  to  ride 
Th'  nnfractable  abyss,  plung'd  in  the  womb 
Of  unoriginal  ni°:ht,  and  chaos  wild.  Milton. 

In  scripture,  Jehovah  signifies,  that  God  is  un- 
derived,  unor^nated,  and  self-existent.    Stephens.  |Umpa'halleled,  lin-par'al-l^l'd.  adj.  Not 


adj. 


Uno'rthodox,  An-or'Mo-doks.  adj.    Not 
holding  pure  doctrine. 

A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime  against  its  incum- 
bent; and  he  was  sure  to  be  unorthodox  that  was 
worth  the  plundering.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Uno'wed,  tm-ode'.  adj.  Having  no  owner. 
England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  th'  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud,  swelling  state. 

Shakspeare. 
Uno'wned,  iln-6n'd'.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  owner. 

2.  Not  acknowledged;  not  claimed. 
Of  night  or  loneliness  it  recks  me  not; 

I  fear  the  dread  events  that  dog  them  both. 
Lest  some  ill-greeting  touch  attempt  the  person 
Of  our  unowned  sister.  Milton. 

O  happy,  unowned  youths!  your  limbs  can  bear 
The  scorching  dog  star,  and  the  winter's  air; 
While  the  rich  infant,  nurs'd  with  care  and  pain. 
Thirsts  with  each  heat,  and  coughs  with  ev'ry  rain. 

Gay. 
To  Unpa'ck,  dn-pak'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  disburden;  to  exonerate, 
1,  the  son  of  a  dear  father  murther'd, 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  open  any  thing  bound  together. 
He  had  a  greatparcelof  glasses  packed  up,  which 

when  he  had  unpacked,  a  great  many  cracked  of 
themselves.  Boyle. 

Unpa'oked,  fln-pakt'.3«9  adj.  Not  collect- 
ed by  unlawful  artifices. 

The  knight 
Eesolv'd  to  leave  him  to  the  fury 
Of  justice,  and  an  unpacked  jury 
Unpa'id,  fin-pide'.  adj. 
.  Not  discharged. 

Receive  from  us  knee  tribute  not  unpaid. 

Nor  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 

On  Greeks,  accurs'd,  this  dire  confusion  bring. 

Dryden. 
What  can  atone,  oh  ever-injured  shade ! 
Thy  fate  unpity'd,  and  thy  rites  unpaid?         Pope. 
.  Not  receiving  dues  or  debts. 

How  often  are  relations  neglected,  and  trades- 
men unpaid,  for  the  support  of  this  vanity!  Collier. 
Th'  embroider'd  suit,  at  least,  he  dcem'd  his  prey ; 
That  suit  an  ^mpaid  taylor  snatch'd  away.       Pope, 

Unpa'id /or.  That  for  which  the  price 
is  not  yet  given;  taken  on  trust. 

Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bauble; 
Prouder  than  rustling  in  unpaid  for  silk.       Shaksp. 
Unpa'ined,   iln-pin'd'.  adj.  Suffering  no 
pain. 

Too  unequal  work  we  find. 
Against  unequal  arms  to  fight  in  pain; 
Against  unpain^d  impassive.  Milton. 

Unpa'inful,  ijn-pane'ful.  adj.  Giving  no 
pain. 

That  is  generally  called  hard,  which  will  put  us 
to  pain,  sooner  than  change  figure;  and  that  soft, 
which  changes  the  situation  of  its  parts,  upon  an 
easy  and  an  unpainful  touch.  Locke. 

Unpa'latable,  dn-pai'a-ta-bl,  adj.  Nause- 
ous; disgusting. 

The  man  who  laugh 'd  but  once  to  see  an  ass 
Mumbling  to  make  the  cross-grain'd  thistles  pass 
Might  laugh  again  to  see  a  jury  chaw 
The  prickles  of  unpalatable  law.  Dryden- 

A  good  man  will  be  no  more  disturbed  at  the 
methods  of  correction,  than  by  seeing  his  friend 
take  vnpalatable  physick.  Collier. 

jUnpa  ragonp:d,  lin-par'a-gon'd.  arf/.   Un-  \ 

equalled;  unmatched. 
I         Either  your  unparagon:'d  mistress  is  dead,  or  she's 
out-priz'd  by  a  trifle.  Shakspeare. 


matched;  not  to  be  matched;  having  no 
equal. 

I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame,  unparalleled,  haply  amplified.      Shaksp. 

Who  had  thought  this  clime  had  held 
A  deity  so  unparallel'd?  Milton. 

The  father  burst  out  again  in  tears,  upon  receiv- 
ing this  instance  of  an  unparalleled  fidelity  from 
one,  who  he  thought  had  given  herself  up  to  the 
possession  of  another.  Mdison. 

O  fact  unparallerd!  Charles!  best  of  kings! 
What  stars  their  black,  disastrous  influence  shed 
On  thy  nativity?  Philips. 

Unpa'rdonable,     dn-pir'd'n-a-bl.     adj. 
[imfiardonable,  Fr.]     Irremissible. 

It  was  thought  in  him  an  unpardonable  offence  to 

alter  any  thing;  in  us  as  intolerable,  that  we  suffer 

any  thing  to  remain  unaltered.  Hooker. 

Oh,  'tis  a  fault  too  unpardonable.        Shakspeare. 

The  kinder  the  master,  the  more  unpardonable  is 

the  traitor.  VEstrange. 

Consider  how  unpardonable  the  refusal  of  so 

much  grace  must  render  us.  Rogers. 

Unpa'rdonably,    un-p&r'd'n-a-ble.    adv. 

Beyond  forgiveness. 

Luther's  conscience  turns  these  reasonings  upon 
him,  and  infers  that  Luther  must  have  been  unpar- 
donably  wicked  in  using  masses  for  fifteen  years. 

tStterbury. 
Unpa'rdoned,  fin-p&r'd'n'd.^®9  adj^ 

I.  " 


Not  forgiven. 

How  know  we  that  our  souls  shall  not  this  night 

he  required,  laden  with  those  unpardoned  sins  for 

which  we  proposed  to  repent  to-morrow?      Rogers, 

2.   Not  discharged;    not  cancelled  by  a 

legal  pardon. 

My  returning  into  England  unpardoned,  hath  de- 
stroyed that  opinion.  Ralei<rh. 
Unpa'udoning,  in-pir'd'n-ing.*'"  adj.  Not 
forgiving. 
Curse  on  th'  unpard^ning  prince,  whom  tears  can 
draiv 
To  no  remorse;  who  rules  by  lion's  law; 
And  deaf  to  pray'rs,  by  no  submission  bow'd, 
Rends  all  alike,  the  penitent  and  proud!     Dryden. 
Unpa'rliamentariness,  tan-p&r-l^-m^nt'- 
a-r6-n^s.  n.  s.  Contrariety  to  the  usage 
or  constitution  of  parliament. 

Sensible  he  was  of  that  disrespect;  reprehending 
them  for  the  unparliamentariness  of  their  remon- 
strance in  print.  Clarendon. 
Unpa'rliamentary,  dn-pir-l^-m^nl'a-r6. 
adj.  Contrary  to  the  rules  of  parlia- 
ment. 

The  secret  of  all  this  unprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  impute  to  their  free- 
dom in  debate,  but  to  that  unparliamentary  abuse 
of  setting  individuals  upon  their  shoulders,  who  were 
hated  by  God  and  man.  Swift. 

Unpa'rted,  un-pir't^d.  adj.    Undivided; 
not  separated. 

Too  little  it  eludes  the  dazzled  sight, 
Beconaes  mix'd  blackness,  or  unparted  light.  Prior. 
Unpa'htial,    un-pir'shal.    adj.      Equal; 
honest.     Not  in  use. 

Clear  evidence  of  truth,  aflter  a  serious  and  wn- 
partioZ  examination.  Sanderson. 

Unpa'rtially,        iln-pir'shal-^.        adv. 
Equally;  indifferently. 

Deem  it  not  impossible  for  you  to  err;  sift  un- 

partially  your  own  hearts,  whether  it  be  force  of 

reason  or  vehemency  of  affection,  which  hath  bred 

these  opinions  in  you.  Hooker. 

Unpa'ssable,  fin-pas'sa-bl.  adj. 

1.  Adinittint;  no  passage. 

Every  country,  which  shall  not  do  according  to 
these  things,  shall  be  made  not  only  unpassable  for 
men,  but  most  hateful  to  wild  beasts.  Esther. 
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They  are  vast  and  xmpassabU  mountains,  which 
(he  labour  and  curiosity  of  no  mortal  has  ever  yet 
known.  Temple. 

You  swell  yourself  as  though  you  were  a  man  of 
learning  already;  you  are  thereby  building  a  most 
unpassabU  barrier  against  all  improvement.   Watts. 
2.  Not  current;  not  suffered  to  pass. 

Making  a  new  standard  for  money,  must  make 
all  money  which  is  lighter  than  that  standard,  un- 
passabU. Locke. 
Unpa'ssioxate,  An-pash'An-at.''*       ?  ^  .. 
Uxpa'ssion.vted,  iin-pash'un-at-^d.  ^ 
Free  from  passion;  calm;  impartial. 

He  attended  the  king  into  Scotland,  and  was 
sworn  a  counsellor  in  that  kingdom;  where,  as  1 
have  been  instructed  by  unpassionate  men,  he  did 
carry  himself  with  singular  sweetness.  Wotlon. 
More  sober  heads  have  a  set  of  misconceits,  which 
are  as  absurd  to  an  unpassionated  reason  as  those  to 
our  unbiassed  senses.  Glanville. 

The  rebukes,  which  their  faults  will  make  hardly 
to  be  avoided,  should  not  only  be  in  sober,  grave, 
and  unpassionate  words,  but  also  alone  and  in  pri- 

Unpa'ssionately,  \an-pash'un-at-l6.  adv. 
Without  passion. 

Make  us  unpassionately  to  see  the  light  of  reason 
and  religion.  Khig  Charles. 

Unpa'thed,  fin-pixH'd'.  adj.  Untracked; 
unmarked  by  passage. 

A  course  more  promising. 
Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  wnpatA'd  waters,  undream'd  shores;  most  certain 
To  miseries  enough.  Shakspeare. 

Unpa'wned,  in-pawn'd'.  adj.    Not  given 
to  pledge. 

He  roH'd  his  eyes,  that  witness'd  huge  dismay, 
Where  yet,  unpoion'd,  much  learned  lumber  lay. 

Pope. 

To  Unpa'y,  An-pa'.  v.  a.  To  undo.  A  low 
ludicrous  word. 

Pay  her  the  debt  you  owe  her,  and  unpay  the 
villany  you  have  done  her:  the  one  you  may  do 
with  sterling  money,  and  the  other  with  current 
repentance.  Shakspeare. 

Unpe'aoeable,  An-p6'sa-bl.  adj.  Quar- 
relsome; inclined  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity of  others. 

Lord,  purge  out  of  all  hearts  those  unpeaceable, 
rebellious,  mutinous,  and  tyrannizing,  cruel  spirits, 
those  prides  and  haughtinesses,  judging  and  con- 
demning, and  despising  of  others.  Hammond. 
The  design  is  to  restrain  men  from  things  which 
make  them  miserable  to  themselves,  unpeaceable 
and  troublesome  to  the  world.  Tillotson. 
To  Unpe'g,  dn-p^g'.  V.  a.    To  open  any 
thing  closed  with  a  peg. 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  the  house's  top; 
Let  the  birds  fly.  Shakspeare. 

Unpe'nsioned,  6n-p^n'sh6n'd.  adj.    Not 
kept  in  dependance  by  a  pension. 

Could  pensioned  Boileau  lash  in  honest  strain 
Flatt'rers  and  bigots,  even  in  Louis'  reign; 
And  I  not  strip  the  gilding  off  a  knave, 
Unplac'd,  unpeixsion'd,  no  man's  heir  or  slave? 

Pop*. 
To   Unpe'ople,  6n-p66'pl.  v.  a.     To  de- 
populate; to  deprive  of  inhabitants. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness, 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd.  Spenser. 

Shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm?     Shakspeare. 
To  few  unknown 
Long  after;  now  unpeopled  and  untrod.       MUton. 

The  lofty  mountains  feed  the  savage  race. 
Yet  few  and  strangers,  in  th'  unpeopled  place. 

Dryden. 

He  must  be  thirty-five  years  old,  a  doctor  of  the 

faculty,  and  eminent  for  his  religion  and  honesty; 


that  his  rashness  and  ignorance  may  not  unprople  I 
the  commonwealth.  Md'uon. 

Unperce'ived,   lin-pdr-s^v'd'.    adj.    Noi  ' 
observed;   not  heeded;  not  sensibly  dis- 
covered; not  known. 
The  ashes,  wind  unperceivcd  shakes  off.    Bacon, 
He  alone 
To  find  where  Adam  shelter'd,  took  his  way. 
Not  unperceivcd  of  Adam.  Milton. 

Thus  daily  changing,  by  deorees,  I'd  waste. 
Still  quitting  ground,  by  unperceivcd  decay. 
And  steal  myself  from  life,  and  melt  away.  Drydcn. 
Unperceivcd  the  heav'ns  with  stars  were  hung. 

Dry  den. 
Oft  in  pleasing  tasks  we  wear  the  day. 
While  summer  suns  roll  unperceiv''d  away.      Pope. 

Unpekce'ivedly,        fin-pSr-s^'v^d-l^.s^* 
adv.  So  as  not  to  be  perceived. 

Some  oleaginous  particles,  unperceivedly  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  it.  Boyle. 
Unpe'kfect,  dn-p^r'f^kt.  adj.  [_im/iar/aii, 
French;   imperfectus.,  Latin.]     Incom- 
plete. 

Apelles'  picture  of  Alexander  at  Ephesus,  and 

his  Venus,  which  he  left  at  his  death  unperfect  in 

Chios,  were  the  chiefest.  Peacham. 

Unpe'rfectness,  in-p^r'f^kt-n^s.    n.  s. 

Imperfection;  incompleteness. 

Virgil  and  Horace  spying  the  unperfectness  in 
Ennius  and  Plautus,  by  true  imitation  of  Homer 
and  Euripides,  brought  poetry  to  perfectness. 

.,^scham. 
Unperfo'umed,  lin-p^r-form'd'.  adj.  Un- 
done; not  done. 

A  good  law  without  execution  is  like  an  unper- 

formed  promise.  Taylor. 

Unpk'rishable,      dn-pdr'ish-S-bl.      adj. 

Lasting   to   perpetuity;   exempt  from 

decay. 

We  are  secured  to  reap  in  another  world  ever- 
lasting, unpeiiihable  felicities.  Hammond. 
Unpe'kjured,    An-p6r'jir'd.    adj.     Free 
from  perjury. 

Beware  of  death;  thou  canst  not  die  unperjured, 
And  leave  an  unaccomplisb'd  love  behind. 
Thy  vows  are  mine.  Dryden. 

Unperplk'xed,  An-p^r-pl^ksl'.  adj.  Dis- 
entangled; not  embarrassed. 

In  learning,  little  should  be  proposed  to  the  mind 

at  once;  and  that  being  fully  mastered,  proceed  to 

the  next  adjoining  part,  yet  unknown,  simple,  un- 

p«rptexed  proposition.  Locke. 

Uni'erspi'rable,    iln-p^r-spl'ra-bl.    adj. 

Not  to  be  emitted  through  the  pores  of 

the  skin. 

Bile  is  the  most  unperspirable  of  animal  fluids. 

.^rbuthnot. 
Unpersua'dable,  fin-p^r-swi'da-bl.  adj. 
Inexorable;  not  to  be  persuaded. 

He,  finding  his  sister's  unpersuadable  melancholy, 

through  the  love  of  Amphialus,  had  for  a  time  left 

her  court.  Sidney. 

Unpe'trified,  Hn-p^t'tr^-fide.  adj.    Not 

turned  to  stone. 

In  many  concreted  plants,  some  parts  remain 
unpetrifycd;  that  is,  the  quick  and  livelier  parts 
remain  as  wood,  and  were  never  yet  converted. 

Brown. 
Unphiloso'phicaLj       Oin-fil-16-z6f'e-kal. 
adj.   Unsuitable  to  the  rules  of  philo- 
sophy, or  right  reason. 

Your  conceptions  are  unphilosophical.  You  for- 
get that  the  brain  has  a  great  many  small  fibres  in 
its  texture;  which,  according  to  the  different  strokes 
they  receive  from  the  animal  spirits,  awaken  a  cor- 
respondent idea.  Collier. 
It  became  him  who  created  them  to  set  them  in 
order:  and  if  he  did  so,  it  is  unphilogophical  to  seek 


for  any  other  origin  of  the  world,  or  to  pretend  thtt 
it  might  arise  out  of  a  chaos  by  the  mere  laws  of 
nature.  .Vficton. 

Unphiloso'phicai.ly,  iin-fll-l6-z6f'6-kll- 
it.  adv.  In  a  manner  contrary  to  (he 
rules  of  right  reason. 

They  forget  that  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  thingi 
and  discourse  most  tinphUtiSopkically,  absurdly,  and 
unsuitably  to  the  nature  of  un  infinite  being;  whose 
influence  must  set  the  first  wheel  a-going.      South. 
Unphiloso'phioalness,     iln-lil-l6-z6t'i. 
kal-n6s.   n.  s.    Incongruity  with  philo- 
sophy. 

I  could  dispense  with  the  unphilosophicalntss  of 
this  their  hypothesis,  were  it  not  unchristian. 

To  Unphilo'sophize,  dn-fll-16s's6-fize. 
V.  a.  To  degrade  from  the  character 
of  a  philosopher.  A  word  made  by 
Po/ie. 

Our  passions,  our  interests  flow  in  upon  us,  and 
unphilosophize  us  into  mere  mortals.  Pope. 

Unpie'rced,  tin-p6rst'.358  adj.  Not  pene- 
trated, not  pierced. 
The  unpierc^d  shade   imbrown'd  the  noontide 
bow'rs.  Milton. 

True  VVitney  broad-cloth  with  its  shag  unshorn, 
UnpiercCd,  is  in  the  lasting  tempest  worn.        Gay. 
Unpi'llared,  dn-piriir'd.  a(//.  Deprived 
of  pillars. 

See  the  cirque  falls!  th'  unpillar^d  temple  nods! 

Streets  pav'd  with  heroes!   Tiber  choak'd   with 

gods!  Pope. 

Unpi'llowed,  in-pil'l6de.  adj.  Wanting 

a  pillow. 

Perhaps  some  cold  bank  is  her  bolster  now, 
Or  'gainst  the  rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm 
Leans  her  impi/ioio'd  head  fraught  with  sad  fears. 

MUton. 

To  Unpi'n,  iln-pln'.  v.  a.  To  open  what  is 

shut  or  fastened  with  a  pin. 

My  love  doth  so  approve  him, 

That  even  his  stubbornness,  his  checks  and  frowns, 

(Prythee  unpin  me)  have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpin  that  spa»gled  breast-plate  which  you  wear. 
That  th'  eyes  of  busy  fools  may  be  stopt  there. 

Dovne. 
Who  is  the  honest  man? 
He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbour,  and  himself  most  true: 

Whom  neither  force  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due. 

Herbert. 
Unpi'nked,  5n-pinkt'.'*9  adj.  Not  mark- 
ed with  eyelet  holes. 
Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpink^d  i'  th'  heel. 

Shakspeare. 
Unpi'tied,  iin-pit'tid.'**3  ^dj.    Not  com- 
passionated; not  regarded  with  sympa- 
thetical  sorrow. 

Richard  yet  lives;  but  at  hand,  at  hand 
Insues  bis  piteous  and  unpitied  end.        Shakspeare. 

Rich  in  the  world's  opinion,  and  men's  praise, 
And  full  in  all  we  could  desire,  but  days: 
He  that  is  warn'd  of  this,  and  shall  forbear 
To  vent  a  sigh  for  him,  or  shed  a  tear; 
May  he  live  long  scorn'd,  und  unpity^d  fall, 
And  want  a  mourner  at  his  funeral !      Bp.  Corbtt. 

But  be  whose  words  and  fortunes  disagree, 
Absurd,  unpity^d,  grows  a  publick  jest,  ^scommon. 
He  that  does  not  secure  himself  of  a  stock  of  re- 
putation in  his  greatness,  sh&il  most  certainly  fall 
unpitied  in  his  adversity.  V Estrange, 

As  the  greatest  curse  that  I  can  give, 
Unpitied  be  depos'd,  and  after  live.  Dryden. 

As  some  sad  turtle  bis  lost  love  deplores; 
Thus,  far  from  Delia,  to  the  winds  l  mourn, 
Alike  unheard,  unpitfd,  and  forlorn.  Pope. 

Passion  unpity^d  and  successlesi  Jove, 
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Plant  daggers  in  my  heait,  and  aggravate 
My  other  griefs.  Addison. 

Unpi'tifully,  un-pit'6-ful-6.    adv.     \Jn- 
niercifuUy,  without  mercy. 

lie  beat  him  most  pitifully. 
— Nay,  that  he  did  not;  he  beat  him  most  unpiti- 
fiUly.  Sliakspeare. 

Unpi'tying,  An-plt'ti-ing.**"  adj.   Having 
no  compassion. 

To  shame,  to  chains,  or  to  a  certain  grave, 
Lead  on,  unpitying  guides!  behold  your  slave. 

•    Granville. 
Unpla'ced,  in-plist'.^*^  adj.  Having  no 
place  of  depcndance. 

Unplac%  unpension'd.  Pope. 

Unpla'gued,  un-piag'd'.^3'  adj.  Not  tor- 
mented. 

Ladies,  that  I  "ivc  your  feet 
Unplagued  with  corns,  we'll  have  a  bout  with  you. 

Shalapeare 
Unpla'nted,  An-plan'i^d.  adj.  Nut  plant- 
ed; spontaneous. 

Figs  there  unplanted  tr'-ough  t!«.e  fields  do  grow. 
Such  as  fierce  Calo  did  the  Romans  show     Waller. 
Unpla'c  siBLE,    uf)  piau  z^-bl.    adj.    Not 
plausible;  not  such  as  has  a  fair  appear- 
ance. 

There  was  a  mention  of  granting  five  subsidies; 
and  that  meeting  being,  upon  very  unpopular  and 
unplausible  reasons,  immediately  dissolved,  those 
five  subsidies  were  exacted,  as  if  an  act  had  passed 
to  that  purpose.  Clarendon. 

I,  under  fair  pretence  of  friendly  ends, 
And  well  plac'd  words  of  glosing  courtesy, 
Baited  with  reasons  not  unplausible. 
Win  me  into  the  easy-hearted  man, 
And  hug  him  into  snares.  Milton. 

Unpla'usive,  iln-plau'siv.  adj.  Not  ap- 
proving. 

'Tis  like  he'll  question  me. 
Why  such  unplausive  eyes  are  bent  on  him.  Shaksp. 
Unplea'sant,  lin-plez'ant.  adj.    Not  de- 
lighting; troublesome;  uneasy. 

Their  skilful  ears  perceive  certain  harsh  and  un- 
pleasant discords  in  the  sound  of  our  common  pray- 
er, such  as  the  rules  of  divine  harmony,  such  as 
the  laws  of  God  cannot  bear.  Hooker, 

0  sweet  Portia! 
Here  are  a  few  of  the  xmpleasanfst  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.  Shakspeare. 

Wisdom  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  unlearned. 

Ecdesiasticus. 
Upon  Adam's  disobedience,  God  chased  him  out 
•f  paradise,  the  most  delicious  part  of  the  earth,  inio 
some  other,  the  most  barren  and  unpleasant- 
Woodward. 

Unplea'santlv,  iln-plez'ant-le.  adv.  Not 
delightfully;  uneasily. 

We  cannot  boast  of  good  breeding,  and  the  art 
of  life,  but  yet  we  don't  live  unpleasantly  in  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  good  humour.  Pope. 

Unplea'santness,  un-pl^z'ant-nes.  w.  s. 
Want  of  qualities  to  give  delight. 

As  for  unpleasantness  of  sound,  if  it  doth  happen 
the  good  of  men's  souls  doth  deceive  our  ears,  that 
we  note  it  not,  or  arm  them  with  patience  to  endure 
it.  Hooker. 

Many  people  cannot  at  all  endure  the  air  of 
Loiid(ju,  not  only  for  its  unpleasanlneis,  but  for  the 
sudocations  which  it  causes  Graunl. 

All  men  are  willing  lo  skulk  out  of  such  company, 
the  sober  for  the  hazards,  and  the  jovial  forthe  loi- 
pleasantness  oHt.  Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 

Unplea'sed,  un-pl^z'd'.-'^oaf//.  Not  pleas- 
ed; n<;'  flclif.hted. 

Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love. 
Than  my  uil}dea.s'd  eye  feel  your  courtesy.  Sliaksp. 

Condomn'd  to  live  with  subjects  ever  mute, 
A  salvage  prrnce,  unpieas'd,  though  absolute.  Dryd. 
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Unple'asing,  iin-pl6'zing."°  adj.  Offen- 
sive; disgusting;  giving  no  delight. 

Set  to  dress  this  garden: 
How  dares  thy  tongue  sound  this  unpleasing  news? 

Shakspeare. 
Hence  the  many  mistakes,  which  have  made 
learning  so  unpleasing  and  so  unsuccessful.  Milton. 
If  all  those  great  painters,  who  have  left  us  such 
fair  platforms,  had  iigorously  observed  it  in  their 
figures,  they  had  made  things  more  regularly  true, 
but  wilhal  very  unpleasing.  Dryden. 

Howe'er  unpleasing  be  the  news  you  bring, 
I  blame  not  you,  but  your  imperious  king.   Dryden. 
Unpli'ant,    un-pli'ant.    adj.    Not    easily 
bent;  no'  conforming  to  the  will. 

The  cliisei  hath  more  glory  than  the  pencil;  that 
being  so  hard  an  instrument,  and  working  upon  so 
unptiant  stuff,  can  yet  leave  strokes  of  so  gentle  ap- 
pearance. Wotton. 
Unplo'wed,  un-pl6{i'd'.  adj  Not  plowed. 
Good  sound  laud  that  hath  lain  Jong  unplowed. 

Mortimer. 
To  Unplli'me,  iln-plume'.  v.  a.  To  strip 
of  plumes;  to  degrade. 

In  the  most  ordinary  phaenomena  in  nature,  we 

shall  tind  enough  to  sha.me  confidence,  and  unplumc 

dogmatizing  Glanville. 

Unpoe'tical,  un-p6-^t't^-kal.  >  arf;.    Not 

Unpoe'tick,  i'in-p6-dt'ik.*''9       5     such  as 

becomes  a  poet. 

Nor  for  an  epithet  that  fails, 
Bite  otf  your  unpottick  nails. 
Unjust!  why  should  you,  in  such  veins, 
Reward  your  fingers  for  your  brains.'     Bp,  Corbet. 
Unpo'lished,  iin-p6l'isht.3°9  adj. 
1 .  NAt  smoothed;  not  brightened  by  at- 
trition. 

Palladio,  having  noted  in  an  old  arch  at  Verona 
some  part  of  the  materials  cut  in  fine  forms,  and 
some  unpolished,  doth  conclude,  that  the  ancients 
did  leave  the  outward  face  of  their  marbles,  or  free- 
stone, without  any  sculpture,  till  they  were  laid  in 
the  body  of  the  building.  Wotton. 

He  affirms  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  custom  of 
all  the  Greeks,  to  set  up  unpoliihed  stones,  instead 
of  images,  to  the  honour  of  the  gods.    Stillingjleet. 
2.  Not  civilized;  not  refined. 
Finding  new  words. 
Such  as  of  old  wise  bards  employ 'd  to  make 
Unpolished  men  their  wild  retreats  forsake.  Waller. 

Those  first  unpolish''d  matrons,  big  and  bold, 
Gave  suck  to  infants  of  gigantic  mould.       Dryden. 
Unpoli'te,  ijn-p6-lite'.   adj.   [imfioli,  Fr. 
imfiolitus^  Latin.]  Not  elegant;  not  re- 
fined; not  civil. 

Discourses  for  the  pulpit  should  be  cast  into  a 
plain  method,  and  the  reasons  ranged  mider  the 
words,  first,  secondly,  and  tliirdly;  however  they 
may  be  now  fancied  to  sound  impolite,  or  unfashion- 
able. Watts. 
Unpollu'ted,  un-p6l-lu't^d.  adj.  [imfiol- 
lutus^  Latin.]  Not  corrupted;  not  de- 
filed. 

Lay  her  i'  th'  earth; 
And  fiom  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
M  ay  v  i  0 1  e  ts  spri  ng !  Shakspeare . 

'Till  oft  converse  with  heav'nly  habitants 
Begin  to  cast  a  beam  on  tb'  outward  shape, 
The  unpolluted  temple  of  the  mind. 
And  turns  it  by  degrees  to  the  soul's  essence, 
'Till  all  be  made  immortal.  Milton. 

Though  unpoUutid  yet  with  actual  ill. 
She  half  commits,  who  sins  but  in  her  will.    Dryd. 
Unpo'pular,    i\n-p6p'u-lar.**s    adj.     Not 
fitted  to  please  the  people. 

The  practices  of  these  men,  under  the  covert  of 
feigned  zeal,  made  the  appearance  of  sincere  de- 
votion ridiculous  and  unpopular.  Mdison. 
Unpo'rtable,  i\n-p6rt'a-bl.  adj.    Not  to 
be  carried. 

6n 


Had  their  cables  of  iron  chains  had  any  great 
length,  they  had  been  unpoiiable;  and  being  short, 
the  ships  must  have  sunk  at  an  anchor  in  any  stream 
of  weather  or  counter-tide.  Raleigh. 

Unposse'ssed,    6n-p6z-zest'.     adj.     Not 
had;  not  held;  not  enjoyed. 

He  claims  the  crown. 

— Is  the  chair  empty?  is  the  sword  unsway'd.' 

Is  the  king  dead?  the  empire  unposstss'd?    Shaksp, 

Such  vast  room  in  nature  unpossess''d 
By  living  soul,  desert,  and  desolate, 
Only  to  shine,  yet  scarce  to  contribute 
Each  orb  a  glimpse  of  light.  Milton. 

The  cruel  sometliing  unpos.^ess'd 
Corrodes  and  leavens  all  the  rest.  Prior. 

Unposse'ssixg,  un-p6z-zes'sing.  adj.  Ha- 
ving no  possession. 

Thou  unpossessmg  bastard,  dost  thou  think, 
That  I  would  stand  against  thee?  Shakspeare. 

Unpra'cticable,  \ln-prak'i6-ka-bl.  adj. 
Not  feasible. 

I  tried  such  of  the  things  that  came  into  my 
thoughts,  as  were  not  in  that  place  and  time  im- 
practicable. Boyle. 

Unpua'ctised,  iln-prak'tist.  adj. 

1.  Not  skilful  by  use  and  experience; 
raw;  being  in  the  state  of  a  novice. 

The  full  sum  of  me 
Is 'an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised. 

Shakspea 
Unpractis''d,  unprepar'd,  and  still  to  seek.    Milt. 
I  am  young,  a  novice  in  the  trade; 
The  fool  of  love,  unpractised  to  perssade, 
And  want  the  soothing  arts.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  known;  not  familiar  by  use. 

His  tender  eye,  by  too  direct  a  ray, 
Wounded,  and  flying  from  unpractised  day.    Prior. 
Unpra'ised,  in-praz'd'.  adj.    Not  cele- 
brated; not  praised. 

The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness; 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unprov'd,  unprais^d. 

Spenser. 
If  young  African  for  fame 
His  wasted  country  freed  from  Punick  rage. 
The  deed  becomes  wnprais'd,  the  man  at  least, 
And  loses,  though  but  verbal,  his  reward.    Miiton. 

Nor  pass  wip-aii'ii  the  vest  and  veil  divine. 
Which  wand'ring  foliage  and  rich  flow'rs  entwine. 

Dryden. 
UNFRECA'Riousjijn-pr^-ka're-iiS.  adj.  Not 
dependant  on  another. 

The  stars,  which  grace  the  high  expansion  bright, 
By  their  own  beams,  and  unprecmious  light. 
At  a  vast  distance  from  each  other  lie.  Bluckmore. 
UNPRE'cEDENTED,i\n-pres's^-d^n-t6d.arf/. 
Not  justifiable  by  any  example. 

The  secret  of  all  this  imprecedented  proceeding 
in  their  masters,  they  must  not  in.pute  to  freedom. 

Swift. 
To  Unpredi'ct,  un-pr^-dikt'.  v.  a.    To 
retract  prediction. 

Means  1  must  use,  thou  say 'st  prediction  else 
Will  unpredict,  and  fail  me  of  the  throne.   Milton. 
Unprefe'rred,   lin-pie-fSid',  adj.     Not 
advanced. 

To  make  a  scholar,  keep  him  under,  while  he  is 
young,  or  impreferred.  Collier. 

Unpre'gnant,    un-pr^g'nant.    adj.      Not 
prolifick;  not  quick  of  wit. 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  un;)r«'>'- 
nant, 
And  dull  to  all  proceedings.  Shakspeare. 

Unvuf.jl'dicate,  tln-pr^-ju'dd-kite.  adj. 
Not  prepossessed  by  any  settled  no- 
tions. 

A  pure  mind  in  a  chaste  body  is  the  mother  of 
wisdom,  sincere  principles,  and  unprejudicat/'  un- 
derstanding. Y    i^. 
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UNPHii'juDioED,iin-pred'ju-dist.aaf/'.Frce 
from  prejudice;  free  from  preposses- 
sion; not  pieoccupied  by  opinion;  void 
of  preconceived  notions. 

The  meanino;  of  them  niaj  be  so  plain,  as  that 
any  unprtjudictd  and  reasoaable  mau  may  certain- 
Jy  uiKlerstanJ  them.  Tillolson. 

Several,  when  they  had  inforined  themselves  of 
our  Saviour's  histoiy,  and  examined,  with  unpre- 
jiuliced  minds,  the  doctrines  and  manners  of  his 
disciples,  were  so  sitruck,  that  they  professed  them- 
selves of  that  sect.  Addison- 
Unprei.a'tical,  un-prc-lal'^-kal.  adj.  Un- 
suitiiblc  to  a  prelate. 

The  archbishop  of  York,  by  such  unprelatical, 
ignominious  arguments,  in  plaiu  terms  advised  him 
to  pass  that  act.  Clarendon. 

Unpukme'ditated,  un-pre-mM'e-ti-ied. 
adj.  Not  prepared  in  the  mind  before- 
hand. 

Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  1  will  answer  unpremeditated.         Shakspeare. 

She  dictates  lo  me  slumbering,  or  inspires 
Easy  my  unprenuditated  vtrsc.  Milton. 

The  slow  of  speech  make  unpremeditated  ha- 
rangues, or  converse  readily  in  languages  that  they 
are  but  little  acquainted  with.  Addison. 

Unprepa'red,  fin-pr^-par'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  fitted  by  previous  measuies. 

In  things  which  most  concern 
Unpractis'd,  unprepared  and  still  to  seek.     Milton. 
To  come  unprepared  before  him,  is  an  argument 
that  we  do  not  esteem  God.  Duppa.  I 

^        Fields  are  full  of  eyes,  and  woods  have  ears; 
For  this  the  wise  are  ever  on  their  guard,  I 

For,  unforeseen,  they  say,  is  unprepar''d.     Dryden. 

2.  Not  made  fit  for  liie  dreadful  moment 
of  departure. 

I  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit; 
No;  heavens  forefend.  Shakspeare. 

My  unprepared  and  unrepenling  breath 
Was  snatcb'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon. 
Unprepa'kedness,    ^n-pr^-pi'r^d-n6s.56« 
71.  s.  Slate  of  being  unprepared. 

I  believe  my  innocency  and  unpreparedness  to 
assert  my  rights  and  honour,  make  me  the  most 
guilij  in  their  esteem;  who  would  not  so  easily  have 
dec'nred  a  war  against  me,  if  I  had  first  assaulted 
them.  f^ing  Charles. 

Unpueposse'ssed,  in-pr^-poz-z^st'.  adj. 
Not  prepossessed;  not  preoccupied  by 
notions. 

The  unprepossessed  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
well-disposed  on  the  other,  are  affected  with  a  due 
fear  II  ■   I'^e  thing?.  So^ith. 

It  finds  the  mind  naked,  and  unprepossessed  with 
any  former  notions,  and  so  easily  and  insensibly 
gains  upon  the  assent.  South. 

Unpre'ssed,  un-pr^st'.  adj. 

1.  Not  pressed. 

Have  I  my  pillow  left  unpress^d  in  Rome. 

Shakspeare. 
In  these  soft  shades,  unjiress^d  by  human  feet, 
Thy  happy  Phoenix  keeps  his  balmy  seat.     Ticket. 

2.  Not  enforced. 

They  left  not  any  error  in  government  unmen- 

tioned,  or  impressed,  with  the  sharpest  and  most 

pathetical  expressions.  Clarendon. 

Unprete'nding,     fin-prd-t^n'dlng.    adj. 

Not  claiming  any  distinctions. 

Bad  writers  are  not  ridiculed,  because  ridicule 
ought  to  be  a  pleasure;  but  to  undeceive  and  vindi- 
cate the  honest  and  unpretending  part  of  mankind 
from  imposition.  Pope. 

Unpreva'iling,  lin-pri-vi'ling.  adj.  Be- 
ing of  no  force. 
Throw  to  earth  this  unprerailing  woe.    Shaksp. 


Unpreve'nted,  tin-pri-v^nt'^d.  adj. 

1,  Not  previously  hindered. 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 

If  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave.  Sliakspeare. 

2.  Not  preceded  by  any  thing. 
Thy  grace, 

Comes  unprevented,  unimplor'd,  unsought.  Milton. 

Unpri'ncely,  un-prins'ld".  arf/.  Unsuitable 
to  a  prince. 

I  could  not  have  given  my  enemies  greater  ad- 
vantages, than  by  so  unpnncely  an  inconstancy. 

King  Charles. 
Unpri'ncipled,    un-prin'se-pl'd.^^"    adj. 
Not  settled  in  tenets  or  opinions. 

I  do  not  think  my  sister  so  to  seek, 
Or  so  xinprincipled  in  virtue's  book, 
As  that  the  single  want  of  light  and  noise 
Could  stir  the  constant  mood  of  her  calm  thoughts. 

Milton. 
Others  betake  them  to  state  affairs,  with  souls  so 
xmprincipled  in  virtue  and  true  generous  breeding, 
that  flattery,  and  court  shifts,  and  tyrannous  apho- 
risms, appear  to  them  the  highest  points  of  wisdom. 

Milton. 
Unpri'nted,  6n-print'^d.  adj.  Not  printed. 
Defer  it,  till  you  have  finished  these  that  are  yet 
unprinted.  Pope. 

Unpri'saule,  tin-prl'za-bl.  adj.    Not  va- 
lued; not  of  estimation. 

A  baubling  vessel  was  he  captain  of. 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprisable.    Shaksp. 
Unpri'soned,   iln-priz'z'n'd. '*"'•'   adj.    Set 
j     free  from  confinement. 
I  Several  desires  led  parts  away, 

Water  declin'd  with  earth,  the  air  did  stay; 
Fire  rose,  and  each  from  other  but  untied, 
Themselves  unprisoiVd  were,  and  purify'd.  Donne. 
Unpri'zed,  lin-priz'd'.  adj.  Not  valued. 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  wat'rish  Burgundy 
Can  buy  this  unprized,  precious  maid  of  me. 

Shakspeare. 
UNPR0CLA'iMED,in-pr6-klim'd'.  arf;.  Not 
notified  by  a  publick  declaration. 

The  Syrian  king,  who  to  surprize 
One  man,  assassin-like,  bad  levied  war. 
War  unproclaim''d.  Milton. 

Unprofa'ned,   in-pro-fin'd'.    adj.     Not 
violated. 

Unspoil'd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprofan^d 
Her  holy  limbs  with  any  human  hand: 
And  in  a  marble  tomb  laid  in  her  native  land. 

Dryden. 
UNPRo'FiTABLE,un-pr6r6-ta-bl.  adj.  Use- 
less; serving  no  purpose. 

The  church  being  eased  of  unprofitable  labours, 

needful  offices  may  the  better  be  attended.  Hooker. 

Should  he  reason  with  unprofitable  talk?        Job. 

My  son  Onesimus  I  have  begotten  in  my  bonds; 

which  in  time  past  was  to  thee  unprofitable,  but  now 

profitable  to  thee  and  me.  Philemon. 

They  receive  aliment  sufficient,  and  yet  no  more 

than  they  can  well  digest;  and  withal  sweat  out  the 

coarsest  and  unproJUablest  jmce ,  Bacon. 

It  is  better  to  fall  honourably,  than  to  survive  in 

an  unprofitable  and  unglorious  life.        VEstrange. 

Then  they  who  brothers'  better  claim  disown, 
Defraud  their  clients,  and,  to  lucre  sold, 
Sit  brooding  on  unprofitable  gold.  Dryden. 

With  shame  and  sorrow  fill'd, 
For  plotting  an  unprofitable  crime.  Dryden. 

An  ox  that  waits  the  coming  blow, 
Old  and  unprofitable  to  the  plough.  Dryden. 

With  tears  so  tender 
As  any  heart,  but  enly  her's  could  move; 
Trembling  before  her  bolted  doors  he  stood, 
And  there  pour'd  out  th'  unprofitable  flood.     Dryd. 
Unpro'fitableness,  ^n-pr6f'6-ta-bl-n^s. 
n.  a,  Uselessness. 

We  are  so  persuaded  of  the  unprofitableruss  of 
your  science,  that  you  can  but  leave  us  where  you 


find  us;  but  if  you  succeed,  you  increase  the  num- 
ber of  your  parly.  Mdison. 
UNFHo'nrABLV,     \ln-pr6f'^-ta-bl6.     adv. 
Uselessly;  without  advantage. 
I  should  not  now  vnprofitably  spend 
Myself  in  words,  or  catch  at  empty  hope. 
By  airy  ways,  for  solid  certainties.        Ben  Jonsou 

Our  country's  cause. 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  wrests  'em  from  our 

hands, 
And  bids  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.  Mdism. 

Unpro'fited,  6n-pr6f'U-fid.  adj.  Having 
no  gain. 

Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds. 
Rather  than  make  unprojited  return.      Shakspeare. 
Unproli'fick,  iln-pro-lif  ik.  adj.  Barren; 
not  productive. 

Great  rains  drown  many  insects,  and  render 
their  eggs  unprolifick,  or  destroy  them.  Hale. 

Unpro'mising,  An-prom'is-ing.  adj.  Giv- 
ing no  promise  of  excellence;  having 
no  appearance  of  value. 

If  he  be  naturally  listless  and  dreaming,  this  un- 
promising disposition  is  none  of  the  easiest  to  be 
dealt  with.  Locke. 

An  attempt  as  difficult  and  tinproinising  of  suc- 
cess, as  if  he  should  make  the  essay,  to  produce 
some  new  kinds  of  animals  out  of  such  senseless 
materials.  Benlley. 

UNPRONo'uNCED,dn-pr6-n6iinst'.  ao^/'.  Not 
uttered;  not  spoken. 

Mad'st  imperfect  words,  with  childish  trips, 
t7)ipronownc'd,  slide  through  my  infant  lips.    Milt 
Unpro'per,  An-prop'ur.^"  adj. 

1.  Not  peculiar. 
Millions  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds. 

Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar.  Shakspeare 

2.  Unfit;  not  right. 
Unpro'perly,  tln-prop'ilr-li.  adv.   Con- 

trarily  to  propriety;  improperly. 

I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Shew  duty  as  mistaken  all  the  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  Shakspeare. 

Unpropi'tious,  Cin-pro-pish'iis.  adj.  Not 
favourable;  inauspicious. 

'Twas  when  the  dog-star's  unpropilious  ray 
Smote  ev'ry  brain,  and  wither'd  ev'ry  bay. 

Sick  was  the  sun.  Pope. 

UNPROPo'RTioNED,tLin-pr6-p6r'shiln'd.ct//. 
Not  suited  to  something  else. 

Give  thy  thoughts  no  tongue, 
Nor  any  unproportioned  thought  his  act.      Shaksp, 
Unpropo'sed,  fin-pro-poz'd'.    adj.    Not 
proposed. 
The  means  are  unpropos^d.  Dryden. 

Unpro'pped,  iln-propt.^*^  adj.  Not  sup- 
ported; not  upheld. 

He  lives  at  random,  carelessly  diffiis'd, 
With  languish'd  head  unprop^d, 
As  one  past  hope,  abandon'd, 
And  by  himself  given  over.  Milton. 

The  fatal  fang  drove  deep  within  his  thigh. 
And  cut  the  nerves;  the  nerves  no  more  sustain 
The  bulk;  the  bulk,  unpropp^d,  falls  headlong  on 
the  plain.  Dryden. 

Unpro'sperous,  iln-pros'ptir-^s.aflJ;.  [im- 
prosfiery  Latin.]  Unfortunate;  not  pros- 
perous. 

The  winter  had  been  very  unprosperous  and  un- 
successful to  the  king.  Clarendon. 

Nought  unprosperous  shall  thy  ways  attend, 
Born  with  good  omens,  and  with  heav'n  thy  friend. 

Pope. 
UNPRo'spER0usLY,iin-pr6s'p6r-fis-li.adt'. 

Unsuccessfully. 

When  a  prince  fights  justly,  and  yet  wnprosper- 
ously,  if  he  ^could  see  all  those  reasons  for  which 
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God  hath  so  ordered  it,  he  would  think  it  the  most 
reasonable  thing  in  the  world.  Taylor. 

Lhprotf/ctrd,  un-prb-t&k'icd  .  adj.  Not 
protected;  not  supported;  not  defended. 
By  woeful  experience,  they  both  did  learn,  that 
to  forsake  the  true  God  of  heaven,  is  to  fall  into  all 
such  evils  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  men,  either 
destitute  of  giace  divine,  may  commit,  or  uJipro- 
tected  from  above,  endure.  Hooker. 

Unpro'ved,  un-pr66v'd'.  adj. 
J.  Not  tried;  not  known  by  trial. 
The  land 
In  antique  times  was  savage  wilderness. 
Unpeopled,  unmanur'd,  unproved,  unprais'd. 

Sptnser. 
There  I  found  a  fresh  improved  knight. 
Whose  manly  bands  imbrued  in  guilty  blood 
Had  never  been.  Fairy  Queen. 

2.  Not  evinced  by  arguinent. 

There  is  much  of  what  should  be  demonstrated, 
left  unprovid  by  those  chymical  experiments.  Boyle. 

To  Un'PROvi'de,  un -pro-vide.  z*.  c.  To 
devest  of  resolution  or  qualifications;  to 
unfurnish. 

I'll  not  expostulate  with  her,  lest 
Her  beauty  wiprovide  my  mind  again.  Skakspeare. 

Prosperity,  inviting  every  sense 
With  various  arts  to  unprovide  my  mind ; 
What  but  a  Spartan  spirit  can  sustain 
The  shocks  of  such  temptations?  Southern. 

Unprovi'ded,  un-pr6-vl'd6d.  adj. 

1.  Not  secured  or  qualified  by  previous 
measures. 

Where  shall  I  find  one  that  can  steal  well?  O,  for 
a  fine  thief  of  two  and  twenty,  or  thereabout;  I  am 
heinously  unprovided.  Shakspeare. 

With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  my  arm.     Shakspeare. 

Tears,  for  a  stroke  foreseen,  afford  relief; 
But  unprovided  for  a  sudden  blow. 
Like  Niobe  we  marble  grow, 
And  petrify  with  grief.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  furnished;  not  previously  sup- 
plied. 

Those  unprovided  of  tackling  and  victual  are 
forced  lO  sea.  King  Charles. 

The  seditious  had  neither  weapons,  order,  nor 
couiisel;  but  being  in  all  things  unprovided,  were 
slain  like  beasts.  Hayward. 

Th'  ambitious  empress  with  her  son  is  join'd, 
And  in  his  brother's  absence,  has  design'd 
The  unprovided  town  to  take.  Dryden. 

Trje  zeal  is  not  a  solitary,  melancholy  grace,  as 
if  oai^  fit  to  dwell  in  mean  minds;  such  as  are  ut- 
terly unpromded  of  all  other  natural,  moral,  or 
spiritual  abilities.  Spral. 

Courts  are  seldom  unprovided  of  persons  under 
this  character,  on  whom  most  employments  natu- 
rally fall.  ^      ^  Swift. 
Unpkovo'ked,   6n-pr6-v6kt'.    adj.      Not 
provoked. 

The  teeming  earth,  yet  guiltless  of  the  plough, 
And  improvok''d,  did  fruitful  stores  allow.  Dryden. 

Let  them  forbear  all  open  and  secret  methods  of 

encom  jging  a  rebellion  so  destructive,  and  so  wn- 

provok^d.  Addison. 

UNPHOvo'KiNG,un-pr6-v6'king.  adj.  Giv- 

ino^  no  offence. 

1  stabbed  him  a  stranger,  unprovokxng,  inoffen- 
5iyg_  Fleetwood. 

Unp-^u'ned,  un-prun'd'.  adj.  Not  cut; 
not  lopped. 

The  whole  land  is  full  of  weeds; 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unpr\in'd  Shakspeare. 

UNPu'BLicK,un-piib'lik.  adj.  Private;  not 
gerir.liv  known,  or  seen. 

Virgins  must  be  retired  and  unpublick:  for  all 
freedom  of  society  is  a  violence  done  to  virginity 
not  in  its  natural,  but  in  its  moral  capacity;  that  is, 
it  loses  part  of  its  severity  and  strictness,  by  pub- 


lishing that  person,  whose  work  is  religion,  whose 
thoughts  must  dwell  in  heaven.  Taylor. 

Unpu'blished,  {in-pub'iisht.  adj. 

1.  Secret;  unknown. 

All  blest  secrets; 
All  you  unpiiblish^d  virtues  of  the  earth, 
Spring  with  my  tears.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  given  to  the  publick. 

Apply  your  care  wholly  to  those  which  are  un- 
published. Pope. 
Unpu'nished,  un-pi\n'isht.  adj.  \jmpunis, 
French.]     Not    punished;    suffered  to 
continue  in  impunity. 

Bind  not  one  sin  upon  another,  for  in  one  thou 

shalt  not  be  unpunished.  Ecclesiastic m- 

Divine  justice  will  not  let  oppression  go  un- 

punish''d.  VEstrange- 

The  vent'rous  victor  march'd  unpunished  hence. 

And  seem'd  to  boast  his  fortunate  oflfence.  Dryden. 

Unpu'rchased,  un-pur'tshast.  adj.    Un- 

bought. 

Unpurchas''d  plenty  our  full  tables  loads, 
And  part  of  what  they  lent,  rcturn'd  t'  our  gods. 

Denham. 
Unpu'rged,  lin-piirj'd'.  adj.  Not  purged; 
unpurified. 

Is  Brutus  sick? 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed. 
To  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air. 
To  add  unto  hif  sukiiess?  Shakspeare. 

In  her  visage  round  those  spots,  unpwg''d, 
Vapours  not  yet  mto  her  substance  turn'd.   Milton. 
Unpu'rifieDs  Uii-pu'r^-fide.  adj. 

1.  Not  freed  from  recrement. 

2.  Not  cleansed  from  sin. 

Our  sinful  nation  having  been  long  in  the  furnace, 
is  now  come  ont,  but  unpurified.       Decay  o/  Piety. 
Unpu'rposed,  \an-pir'pus'd.  adj.  Not  de- 
signed; not  intentional. 

Doit, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unputpos''d.  Shakspeare. 

Unpursu'ed,  fin-pur-siide'.  adj.  Not  pur- 
sued. 

All  night  the  dreadless  angel  unpursued 
Through  heav'ns  wide  champain  held  his  way. 

jyiilton. 
Unpu'trified,  I'm-pu'tre-flde.  adj.    Not 
corrupted  by  rottenness. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unpulrified,  or  un- 
soured,  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Bacon. 

No  animal  unpulrified,  being  burnt,  yields  any 
alkaline  salt,  but  putrified,  yields  a  volatile  alkali. 

Arhuthnot. 
Unqua^lified,  un-kwol'^-fide.  adj.    Not 
fit. 

Till  he  has  denudated  himself  of  all  these  incun.- 
brances,  be  is  utterly  unqualified  for  these  agonies. 

Decay  of  Piety. 
All  the  writers  against  Christianity,  since  the  re- 
volution, have  been  of  the  lowest  rank  in  regard  to 
litei'ature,  wit,  and  sense;  and  upon  that  account 
wholly  unqualified  to  propagate  heresies,  unless 
among  a  people  already  abandoned.  Swif'. 

Tories  are  more  hated  by  the  zealous  whigs, 
than  (he  very  papists,  and  as  much  unqualified  for 
the  smallest  oflices.  Sivift. 

To  Unqua'lify,  un-kw61'e-fi.  v.  a.    To 
disqualify;  to  devest  of  qualification. 

Arbitrary  power  so  diminishes  the  basis  of  the 
female  figure,  as  to  unqualify  a  woman  for  an  evcii- 
ing  walk.  Jjddlson. 

Our  private  misfortunes  may  xinqualify  us  for 
charity:  but  reflect,  whether  they  may  not  have 
been  inflictexl  by  God,  as  a  just  punishment  of  our 
former  unmercifulness.  Atierbury. 

Deafness  unqualifies  me  for  all  company.  Swift. 

UNquA'RREJLABLE,  tin-kwor'ril-a-bl.  adj. 
Such  as  cannot  be  impugned. 

6n2 


There  arise  unto  the  examination  such  satisfac- 
tory and  unqiiarrelable  reasons,  as  may  confirm  the 
causes  generally  received.  Brown. 

To  UNquE'EN,  I'm-kw^^n'.  v.  a.  To  devest 
of  the  dignity  of  queen. 

Embalm  me, 
Then  lay  me  forth;  although  umjueen'J,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me.  Shaksp. 

UNquE'NCHABLE,  un-kwensh'a-bl.  adj. 
Unextinguishablc. 

We  represent  wildfires  burning  i:i  ivater,  and 
tmquenchahle.  Bacon. 

The  people  on  their  holidays, 
Impetuous,  insolent,  unquenchable'.  Milton. 

The  criminal's  penitence  may  have  numbered 
him  among  the  saints,  when  our  uia-etracted  un- 
charitableness  may  send  us  to  iinr[u<^n:hable  flames. 
Government  if  the  Tongite. 
Our  love  of  God,  our  unquenchable  Jesiics  to  pro- 
mote our  well-grounded  hopes  to  enjoy  his  glory, 
should  take  the  chief  place  in  our  zeal.  Sprat. 

UNquE'NCHABLENEss,  6n-kwensh'a-bl- 
nSs.  n.  ,9.     Unextinguishableness. 

I  was  amazed  to  sec  the  unquenchable^iess  of  this 
fire.  Hakewill. 

UNquE'NCHED,  I'ui-kw^nsht'.  adj. 

1.  Not  extinguished. 

We  have  heats  of  dungs,  and  of  lime  unquenched. 

Bacon. 

2.  Not  extinguishable. 

Sadness,  or  great  joy,  equally  dissipate  the  spi- 
rits, and  immoderate  exercise  in  hot  air,  with  un- 
quenched thirst.  Arbuthnot- 

UNquE'sTiONABLE,  Cin-kwes'tshan-a-bl.*°^ 
adj. 

1 .  Indubitable;  not  tc  be  doubted. 

The  duke's  carriage  wv^s  surely  noble  throughout: 
of  unquestionable  courage  in  himself,  and  rather 
fearful  of  fame  than  danger.  Wotton. 

One  reason  that  mathematical  demonstrations  are 
uncontroverted,  is  because  interest  hath  no  place  in 
those  unqueslionahli.  -erities.  Glanville. 

There  is  an  unquestionable  magnificence  in  every 
part  of  Paradise  Lo.^t.  Addison . 

2.  Such  as  cannot  Dear  to  be  questioned 
without  impatience:  this  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

What  were  his  marks? 

A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not;  an  un- 
questionable spirit,  which  you  have  not.  Shakspeare. 
UNquE'sTioNABLY,    An-kw^s'tshun-a-bl^. 
adv.     Indubitably;  without  doubt. 

If  the  fathers  were  unquestionably  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith,  and  all  to  do  good  to  them;  then  cer- 
tainly their  children  cannot  be  strangers  in  this 
household.  Sprat. 

St.  Austin  was  unquestionably  a  man  of  parts,  but, 
interposing  in  a  controversy  where  his  talent  did 
not  lie,  shewed  his  zeal  against  the  antipodes  to 
very  ill  purpose.  Buriiet. 

UNquE'sTicNED,  ^n-kw^s'tshdn'd.  adj. 

1.  Not  doubted;  passed   v-f'Tout  doubt. 

Other  relations  in  good  authors,  though  we  do 
not  positively  deny,  )et  have  they  not  been  unques- 
tioned by  some.  Brown. 

2.  Indisputable;  not  to  be  opposed 

It  did  not  please  the  gods,  who  instruct  the  peo- 
ple; 
.\nd  their  unquestion''d  pleasures  must  be  serv'd. 

Ben  Jonson. 

3.  Not  interrogated;  not  examined. 

She  miiftViiig  pray'rs  as  holy  rites  she  meant. 
Through  ihe  divided  crowd  unquestion'u  vent. 

D,yJen. 
Uxqut'cK,  fin-kwik'.  adj.  jSIotionless;  not 
alive. 

His  senses  droop,  his  steady  eyes  unquick; 
And  much  be  ails,  and  yet  he  is  not  sick.     Danifl. 
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Ukqui'ckened,  ilii-kwik'^n'd.  adj.     Not 
ai)imatetl;  not  ripened  to  vitality. 

Every  fcetus  bears  a  secret  hoard, 
With  sleeping,  unexpanded  issue  stor'd; 
Which  imm'roiis,  but  unqidcA.ejiV  progeny, 
Clasp'd,  and  enwrapp'd  within  each  other  lie. 

Blackmore. 
UNqui'ET,    Cin-kwi'^t.  adj.   [inrjuiet^    Fr. 
inquietus,  Latin.] 

1.  Moved   with   perpetual   agitation;  not 
calm;  not  still. 

From  graniDiatick  flats  and  shallows,  they  are  on 
the  sudden  transported  to  be  tossed  and  turmoiled 
with  their  unballasted  wits,  in  fathomless  and  un- 
quiet depths  of  controversy.  Milton. 

2.  Disturbed;  full  of  purturbation;  not  at 
peace. 

Go  with  mc  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  then  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend; 
For  never  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.  Shakspeare. 

Thy  love  liopeful  to  regain, 
From  thee  I  will  not  hide 
What  thoughts  in  my  unquiet  breast  are  ris'n. 

MUton. 

3.  Restless;  unsatisfied. 

She  glares  in  balls,  front  boxes,  and  the  ring; 
A  vain,  unquiet,  glitt'ring,  wretched  thing.  Pope. 
Mirth  from  company  is  but  a  fluttering,  unquiet 
motion,  that  beats  about  the  breast  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, and  after  leaves  it  empty.  Pope. 
Uxqui'ETLY,  I'ui-kwl'^t-l^.  adv.  Without 
rest. 

Who's  there  besides  foul  weather? 

One  minded  like  the  weather,  most 

Unquietly.  Shakspeare . 

Unqui'ktness,  lin-kwi'et-nfis.  n.  s. 

1.  Want  of  tranquillity. 

Thou,  like  a  violent  noise,  cam'st  rushing  in. 
And  mak'st  them  wake  and  start  to  new  unquiet- 
ness.  Denham. 

2.  Want  of  peace. 

It  is  most  enemy  to  war,  and  most  hateth  unqui- 
etness.  Spenser. 

0.  Restlessness;  turbulence. 

What  pleasure  can  there  be  in  that  estate, 
Which  your  unquietness  has  made  me  hate.'  Dryd. 

4.  Perluri)auon;  uneasiness. 

Is  my  lord  angry? 

— He  went  hence  but  now. 

And  certainly  in  strange  unquietness.     Shakspeare. 
From  inordinate  love,  and  vain  fear,  comes  all 
unquietness  of  spirit,  and  distraction  of  our  senses. 

Taylor. 
Unra'cked,  An-rakt'.  adj.     Not  poured 
from  the  lees. 

Rack  the  one  vessel  from  the  lees,  and  pour  the 
lees  of  the  racked  vessel  into  the  unracktd  vessel. 

Bacon. 
Unra'ked,    6n-rikt'.    adj.     Not    thrown 
together  and   covered.     Used  only  of 
fires. 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimnies  shalt  thou  leap: 
Where  fires  thou  findst  unrofc'ci  and  hearths  un- 

swept. 
There  pinch  tbe  maids.  Shakspeare. 

Unka'nsacked,   iln-ran'sakt'.   adj.     Not 
pillaged. 

He  gave  that  rich  city  for  a  prey  unto  his  soldiers, 

who  left  neither  house  nor  corner  thereof  unran- 

aacked.  Knolles. 

Unra'nsomed,  un-ran'sim'd.   adj.     Not 

se    free  by  payment  for  liberty. 

Unranscmi'd  here  receive  the  spotless  fair, 
Accept  the  hecatomb  the  Greeks  prepare.      Pope. 
To  Unra'vel,  un-rav'vl.^"'  v.  a. 

1.  To  disentangle;  to  extricate;  to  clear. 

He  has  unravelled  tbe  studied  cheats  of  great 
artificers.  Fell 


There  unravel  all 
This  dark  design,  this  mystery  of  fate.       Addison. 
With   Machiavelian   sagacity  thou   unravell^dsl 
intrigues  of  state.  .'IrbiUhnot. 

2.  To  disorder;  to  throw  out  of  the  pre- 
sent ordtr. 

How  can  any  thing  succeed  well  with  people  that 
are  to  be  pleased  with  nothing,  unless  the  ball  of 
the  universe  may  be  unravelled,  and  the  laws  of 
Providence  reversed?  VEslrange. 

O  the  tray  tor's  name! 
ril  know  it;  !  will:  art  shall  be  conjur'd  for  it. 
And  nature  all  unravell'd.  Di-yden  and  Lee. 

So  prophane  and  sceptical  an  age  takes  a  pride 
in  unravelling  all  the  received  principles  of  reason 
and  religion.  Tillotson. 

3.  To  clear  up  the  intrigue  of  a  play. 

The  solution  or  unravelling  of  the  intrigue  com- 
mences, when  the  reader  begins  to  see  the  doubts 
cleared  up.  Pope 

Thus  supematurally  is  the  plot  brought  to  per- 
fection; nor  is  the  unravelling  of  it  less  happily 
imagined.  Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

Unra'zored,  fin-ra'zir'd.  adj.     Unsha- 
ven. 
As  smooth  as  Hebe's  their  unrazor'd  lips. 

Milton. 

Un'reached,  un-ritshl'.^*3  adj.    Not  at- 
tained. 

Labour  with  unequal  force  to  climb 
That  lofty  hill,  unreached  by  former  time.      Dryd. 
Unre'ad,  tin-r^d'.  adj. 

1.  Not  read;  not  publickly  pronounced. 

These  books  ai-e  safer  and  better  to  be  left  pub- 
lickly unread.  Hooker. 

His  muse  had  starv'd,  had  not  a  piece  unread, 
And  by  a  player  bought,  supply'd  her  bread  Dryd. 

2.  Unlaugitt;  no.  learned  in  books. 

Uncertain  whose  the  narrower  span, 
The  clown  unread,  or  half-read  gentleman.    Dryd. 

Unre'awiness,  uii-r^d'6-nds.  n.  s. 

1.  Want  of  readiness;  want  of  prompt- 
ness. 

This  impreparatioQ  and  unreadiness  when  they 
find  in  us,  then  turn  it  to  the  soothing  up  of  them- 
selves in  that  accursed  fancy.  Hooker. 

2.  Want  of  preparaiioi). 

Nothing  is  so  great  an  enemy  to  tranquillity,  and 
a  contented  spirit,  as  the  amazfment  and  confusions 
of  unreadiness  and  inconsideration.  Taxjlor. 

Unre'ad Y,  tin-r^d-e.  adj. 
\.  Not  prepared;  not  fit. 
The  fairy  knight 
Departed  thence,  albe  his  wounds  wide. 
Not  thoroughly  heal'd,  unready  were  to  ride. 

Spenser. 
How  now,  my  lords?  what  all  unready  so? 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  prompt;  not  quick. 

From  a  temperate  inactivity,  we  are  unready  to 
put  in  execution  the  suggestions  of  reason;  or  by 
a  content  in  every  species  of  truth,  we  embrace  the 
shadow  thereof.  Brown 

3.  Awkward;  ungain. 
Young  men  in  the  conduct  of  actions,  use  ex- 
treme remedies  at  first  and,  thai  which  doubleth 
all  errors,  will  not  acknowledge  or  retract  them; 
like  an  unready  horse,  that  will  neither  stop  nor 
turn.  Bacon. 

IUnre'al,    An-r^'al.   adj.     Unsubstantial; 
having  only  appearance. 

Hence  terrible  shadow! 
Unreal  mock'rj,  hence'  Shakspeare. 

I  with  pain 
Voyag'd  the  unreal,  vast  unbounded  deep 
Of  horrible  confusion.  Milton. 

Unre'asonable,  tin-re'z'n-a-bl.  adj. 
1.  Not  agreeable  to  reason. 

No  reason  known  to  us;  but  that  there  is  do  rea- 


son thereof,  I  judge  most  unreasonable  to  imagine. 

Hooker. 

It  is  unrrosonoble  for  men  to  be  judges  in  their 
own  cases;  sclf-luve  will  make  men  partial  to  them- 
selves and  their  friends.  Locke. 

She  entertained  many  u»ireoson(it/f   prejudices 

against  him,  before  she  was  acquainted  with  his 

personal  worth  .Addison. 

Exorbitant;    claiming   or  insisting  on 

more  than  is  fit. 

Since  every  language  is  so  full  of  its  own  pro- 
prieties, that  what  is  beautiful  in  one,  is  often  bar- 
barous in  another,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  linyit 
a  translator  to  the  narrow  compass  of  his  aullfor's 
words.  Dryden. 

My  intention  in  prefixing  your  name,  is  not  to 
desire  your  protection  of  the  following  papers.,  which 
I  take  to  be  a  very  xmreasonable  request;  since,  by 
being  inscribed  to  you,  you  cannot  rcconiraend 
them  without  some  suspicion  of  partiality.  Swiji. 
.  (ireater  than  is  fit;  immoderate. 

Those  that  place  their  hope  in  another  world 

have,  in  a  great  measure,  conquered  dread  of  death, 

and  unreasonable  love  of  life.  Merbury. 

Unre'asonableness,     ur-r6'z'n-il-bl-nfis. 

71.   S. 

1 .  Inconsistency  with  reason. 

The  un7'eason((iiteness  and  presumption  of  those 
that  (bus  project,  have  not  so  much  as  a  thought, 
all  their  lives  long,  to  advance  so  far  as  attrition. 

Hammond. 

2.  Exorbitance;  excessive  demand. 

The  unreasonoftZeness  of  their  propositions  is  not 
more  evident,  than  that  they  are  not  the  joint  de- 
sires of  the  major  number.  King  Charles. 
A  young  university  disputant  was  complaining 
of  the  unreosonnbteiiess  of  a  lady,  with  whom  he 
was  engaged  in  a  point  of  controversy.  .Addison. 
UNKE'AsoNAnt.Y,  iii-r^'z'n-a-bl^.  adv. 

1 .  In  a  manner  contrary  to  reason. 

2.  More  than  enough. 

I'll  not  over  the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return 
from  the  wars. — Fyel  you  confine  yourself  most 
unreasonably.  Shuksf/care. 

To  Unue'ave,  in-r^ve'.  v.  a.  (_now  un- 
ravel; from  un  and  rfave  or  ravel; 
perhaps  the  same  with  rive,  to  tear, 
or  break  asunder.]  To  unwind;  to  dis- 
entangle 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
DevisM  a  web  herivoers  to  deceive; 

In  which  the  work  ihat  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  night  she  did  unreavt.  Spinser. 

Unreba'ted,  tin-rd-bi't^d.  adj.  Not 
blui.te'i. 

A  number  of  fencers  try  it  out  with  unrebattd 
swords  HakttcUl. 

Unrebu'kable,  im-r^-hii'ki-hl.  adj.  Ob- 
noxious to  no  censure. 

Keep  this  commandment  without  spot,  unrehufc- 
able,  until  the  appearing  of  Christ.         1  Timothy. 

Unrecei'ved,  tin-r6-s6v'd'.  adj.  Not  re- 
ceived. 

Where  the  signs  and  sacraments  of  his  grace  are 

not,  through  contempt,  unrecfirei/,  or  received  with 

contempt,  they  really  give  what  they  promise,  and 

are  what  they  signify.  Hooker. 

Unrecla'imed,  fii>-r6-kl4m'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  tamed. 

A  savageness  of  unreclaimed  blood. 
Of  general  assault.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  rcfoiined. 

'  This  is  the  most  favourable  treatment  a  sinner 
can  hope  for,  who  continues  unrectatmcd  by  the 
goodness  of  God.  Rogers. 

UNKKCONC*i'LABLE,i!in-r^k-6n-si  id-h\. adj. 
1.  Not  to  be  appca-ed;  implacable. 
Let  me  lament, 
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That  our  stars,  unreconcilable,  should  have  divided 
Our  equalness  to  this.  Skakspeare. 

2.  Not  to  be  made  consistent  with. 

He  bad  many  infirmities  and  sins,  imnconcilable 
with  perfect  righteousness.  Hammond. 

Unre'conciled,  An-r^k'on-sil'd.  adj.  Not 
reconciled. 

If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime 
VnrtconciVd  as  yet  to  hcav'n  and  grace, 
Solicit  for  it  straight.  Shahpeare. 

Unreco'rded,  un-i-6-k6r'dSd.  adj.  Not 
kept  in  remembrance  by  publick  mo- 
numents. 

Unrecorded  left  through  many  an  age, 
Worthy  t'  have  not  remain'd  so  long  unsung. 

Milton. 
The  great  Antilocus!  a  name 
Not  unrecorded  in  the  rolls  of  fame.  Pope. 

Unreco'unted,  un-r6-k6unt'^d.  arfy.  Not 
told;  not  related. 

This  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  iinrecounted.  Shakspeare. 

Unuecru'itable,  v\n-r6-kr66t'a-bl.  adj. 
Incapable  of  repairing  the  deficiencies 

of  an  army. 

Empty  and  unrecndtable  colonels  of  twenty  men 
in  a  company.  Milton. 

Unrecu'ring,  un-re-ku'ring.  adj.  Irre- 
mediable. 

1  found  her  straying  in  the  park. 
Seeking  to  hide  herself;  as  doth  the  deer, 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Shakspeare. 
Unredu'ced,    An-ri-dust'.   adj.   Not  re- 
duced. 

The  earl  divided  all  the  rest  of  the  Irish  countries 
unreduced,  into  shires.  Davies. 

Unref(/rmable,  un-r^-for'ma  bl.  adj. 
Not  to  be  put  into  a  new  form. 

The  rule  of  faith  is  alone  unmoveable  and  imre- 
fffi-mable;  to  wit,  of  believing  in  one  only  God  omni- 
potent creutor  of  the  world,  and  in  his  son  Jesus 
Christ]  born  of  the  virgin  Mary.  Hammond. 

Unrefo'rmed,  unr6-f6rm'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  amended;  not  corrected. 

This  general  revolt,  when  overcome,  produced  a 
general  riformation  of  the  Irishry,  which  ever  be- 
fore had  !)een  unreformed.  Dames. 

We  retain  the  Julian  constitution  of  the  year, 

tmre/bmed,  without  consideration  of  the  defective 

■     .^o  Holder. 

minutes. 

2.  Not  brought  to  newness  ot  lite. 

If  he  may  believe  that  Christ  died  for  him,  as 
now  he  is  an  unreformed  christian,  then  what  needs 
u     „r  „.«o»;nn5  Hammond 

he  reformation.  itw*«« 

Unhumbled,  unrepentant,  unreformed.  Mtlton. 
UnrefrVoted,  An-r^-frak't^d.   adj.  Not 

refracted.  ,    , 

The  sun's  circular  image  is  made  by  an  unre- 
fraded  beam  of  light.  Mwton. 

UNRiiFRE'sHED,  5n-re-frSsht'.  adj.  Not 
ciieered;  not  relieved.  ,     .    ,     ^  . 

Its  symptoms  are  a  spontaneous  lassitude  being 
«„re/re5M  by  sleep.  Mnot 

Ukrega'rded,  an-r^-gir'dSd.  adj.  Not 
heeded;  not  respected;  neglected. 

We,  ever  by  his  might. 
Had  thrown  to  ground  the  unregarded  "ght^^^^^ 

Dost  see,  how  unregarded  novr 
That  piece  of  beauty  pa^^es.' 
There  was  a  time  when  1  did  vow 

To  that  alone; 
But  mark  the  f-te  of  face.  ^^^kling. 

On  the  cold  earth  lies  th   unregaraea  King, 
A  headless  carcass,  and  a  nameless  thing   Denham 
^  Me  y oa  have  often  counsellM  to  remove 
Mv  vain  pursuit  of  unregarded  love  #f)n/<  en. 

Laws  against  immorality  have  not  been  executed, 


and  proclamations  to  inforce  them  arc  wholly  unre- 
garded. Swift. 
Unrege'nerate,     iin-r6-j^n'er-ate.    adj. 
Not  brought  to  a  new  life. 

This  is  not  to  be  understood  promiscuously  of  all 
men,  unregenerate  persons  as  well  as  regenerate. 

Stephens. 

Unre'gistered,  I'ln-r^d'jis-tdr'd.  adj.  Not 
recorded. 

Hotter  hours, 
Uuregister''d  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
Luxuriously  pick'd  out.  Shakspeare. 

Unrei'ned,  iui-ran'd'.'^^9  adj.  Not  restrain- 
ed by  the  bridle. 

Lest  from  thy  flying  steed  wnrein'rf,  as  once 
Bellerophon,  though  from  a  lower  clime 
Dismounted,  on  the  Aleian  field  I  fall.         Milton. 
UNRELE'NTiNG,un-r6-l^nl'ing.  adj.  Hard; 
cruel;  feeling  no  pity. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdued ; 
But  only  slaughter'd  i)y  the  ireful  arm 
0{  unrelenting  Cliffbra.  Shakspeare. 

Place  pitchy  barrels  on  the  fatal  stake. 
That  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 
Will  nothing  turn  your  U7irelenting  hearts.'  Shaksp. 

These  are  the  realms  ot  unrelenting  fate; 
And  awful  Rhadamanthus  rules  tlie  state.   Drydeu. 

False  tears  shall  wet  his  unrelenting  eyes. 
And  his  glad  heart  with  artful  sighs  shall  heave. 

Smith. 

Unrelie'vable,  un-r6-16'va-bl.  adj.  Ad- 
mitting no  succour. 

As  no  degree  of  distress  is  unrelievable  by  his 
power,  so  no  extremity  of  it  is  inconsistent  with  his 
compassion.  Boyle. 

Unrelie'ved,  un-r6-1^6v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  succoured. 

The  goddess  griev'd, 
Her  favour'd  host  should  perish  unreliev''d.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  eased. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst  is  not  lessened 
by  continuance,  but  grows  the  more  unsupportable. 

Boyle. 
Unrema'rkable,  iln-rd-mS,rk'd-bl.  adj. 
1.  Not  capable  of  being  observed. 

Our  understanding,  to  make  a  complete  notion, 
must  add  something  else  to  this  fleeting  and  unre- 
markable superficies,  that  may  bring  it  to  our  ac- 
quaintance. Digby. 
2  Not  worthy  of  notice. 
Unreme'diable,  dn-re-m^'d^-a-bl.  adj. 
Admitting  no  remedy. 

He  so  handled  it,  that  it  rather  seemed  he  had 
more  come  into  a  defence  of  an  unremediable  mis- 
chief already  committed,  than  that  they  had  done 
it  at  first  by  his  consent.  Sidney. 

Lnreme'mbered,  lin-r^-m^m'bilr'd.  adj. 
Not  retained  in  the  mind;  not  recol- 
lected. 

I  cannot  pass  unremembered  their  manner  of  dis- 
guising the  shafts  of  chimnies  in  various  fashions, 
whereof  the  noblest  is  the  pyramidal.  Wotton. 

Unreme'mbering,  in-r6-m^m'b\ar-ing. 
adj.  Having  no  memory. 

That,  unrememb^ring  of  its  former  pain, 
The  soul  may  suffer  mortal  flesh  again.       Dryden. 
Unreme'mb range,  in-r^-m^m'branse.  n. 
s.  Forgetfulness;  want  of  remembrance. 
Some  words  are  negative  in  their  original  lan- 
guage, but  seem  positive,  because  the  negation  is 
unknown;  as  amnesty,  an  unremembrance,  or  ge- 
neral pardon.  IVatts- 
Unremo'veable,    tan-r6-m66v'a-bl.    adj. 
Not  to  be  taken  away. 

Never  was  there  any  woman,  that  with  more  un- 
removeable  determination  gave  herself  to  love,  after 
she  had  once  set  before  her  mind  the  worthiness  of 
Amphialus.  Sidney. 


You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke, 
How  ^lnremoveable  and  fixt  he  is 
In  his  own  course.  Shakspeare. 

Unremo'veably,  un-re-m66v'a-bl^.  adv. 
In  a  manner  that  admits  no  removal. 

His  discontents  are  unremoveably  coupled  to  his 
nature.  Shakspiare. 

Unremo'ved,  lin-ri-moov'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  taken  away. 

It  is  impossible,  where  this  opinion  is  imbibed 
and  unremoved,  to  found  any  convincing  aigument. 

Hammond. 
We  could  have  had  no  certain  prospect  of  his 
happiness,  while  the  last  obstacle  was  itnremcr'rf. 

Dryden. 

2.  Not  capable  of  being  removed. 

Like  TenerifTe  or  Atlas  unremov''d.  Milton. 

Unrepa'id,  6n-i6-pade'.  adj.  Not  recom- 
pensed; not  compensated. 

Had'st  thou  full  pow'r 
To  measure  out  his  torments  by  thy  will; 
Yet  what  couldst  thou,  tormentor,  hope  to  gain.' 
Tliy  loss  continues,  unrepaid  by  pain.  Dryden. 

Unrepe'aled,  un-r^-pel'd'.  adj.   Not  re- 
voked; not  abrogated. 

When  you  are  pinched  with  any  unrepealed  act 
of  parliament,  you  declare  you  will  not  be  obliged 
by  it.  Dryden. 

Nature's  law,  and  unrepeaVd  command, 
That  gives  to  lighter  things  the  greatest  height. 

Blackmore. 
Unrepe'ntant,  iSn-re-p^nt'ant.  )  adj.  Not 
Unrepe'nting,  lin-re-p^nt'ing.  ^    repent- 
ing; not  penitent;  not  sorrowful  for  sin. 

Should  1  of  these  the  liberty  regard. 
Who  freed,  as  to  their  ancient  patrimony, 
Unhumbled,  unrepeutant.  unrelbrm'd. 
Headlong  would  follow.  Milton. 

My  unprepar'd  and  unrepenting  breath 
Was  snatch'd  away  by  the  swift  hand  of  death. 

Roscommon. 
All  bis  arts  reveal. 
From  the  first  moment  oi'his  vital  breath. 
To  his  last  hour  of  unrepenting  death.         Dryden. 

Nor  tyrants  fierce,  that  unrepenting  die. 
E'er  felt  such  rage  as  thou.  Pope. 

Unrepe'nted,    fin-re-p^nt'^d.    adj.    Not 
expiated  by  penitential  sorrow. 

They  are  no  fit  supplicants  to  seek  his  mercy  in 
the  behalf  of  others,  whose  own  unrepented  sins  pro- 
voked his  just  indignation.  Hooker. 

If  I,  vent'ring  to  displease 
God  for  the  fear  of  man ,  and  man  prefer, 
Set  God  behind:  which  in  his  jealousy 
Shall  never,  unrepented,  find  forgiveness.    Milt07t. 

As  in  unrepented  sin  she  died, 
Doom'd  to  the  same  bad  place,  is  punish'd  for  her 
pride.  Dryden. 

With  what  confusion  will  he  hear  all  his  unre- 
pented sins  produced  before  men  and  augels! 

Rogers. 
Unrepi'ning,    iin-r^-pi'ning.    adj.     Not 
peevishly  complair;ing. 

Barefoot  as  she  (rod  the  flinty  pavement, 
Her  footsteps  all  along  were  mark'd  with  blood; 
Yet  silent  on  she  pass'd,  and  uurepining.       Rovoe. 
Unreple'nished,     uii-re-plen'isht.     adj. 
Not  filled. 

Some  air  retrea'ed  thither,  kept  the  mercury  out 
of  the  unrepleni,shed  space.  Boyle. 

Unreprie'vable,    un-r6-pr^6v'a-bl.   adj. 
Not  to  be  respited  from  penal  death. 

Within  me  is  a  hell;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd,  to  tyrannize 
In  tmreprievable  condemned  blood  Shakspeare. 

Unrepro'acheu,  lin-r^-protsht'.  adj.  Not 
upbraided;  not  censured. 

Sir  John  Hotham,  wnreprooc/ieu,  uncursed  by 
any  imprecation  of  mine,  pays  his  head 

King  Chtrlu. 
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UnrkpRo'veable,   ijn-r6-pr66v'3-bl.  adj. 
Not  liable  to  blame. 

You  halh  lie  reconciled,  to  present  you  holy,  un- 
blameable,  and  unrefrovtaUe  in  bis  sight. 

CoUossiafis- 
UNRErRo'vED,  iin-ri-pr66v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  censured. 

Christians  have  their  churches,  and  unreproved 
exercise  of  religion.  Sandys. 

2.  Not  liable  to  censure. 

The  antique  world,  in  his  first  flow'ring  youth, 
With  gladsome  thanks,  and  unreproved  tiuth, 
Jhe  gifts  of  sovereign  bounty  did  enabrace.  Spenser. 

If  1  give  thee  honour  due, 
Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee, 
In  unrcjrroved  pleasures  free.  Milton. 

Unuepu'gnaxt,  I'm-r^-pug'nant.  adj.  Not 
opposite. 

When  scripture  doth  yield  us  natural  laws,  what 
particular  order  is  thereunto  most  agreeable;  when 
positive,  which  way  to  make  laws  unrepugnant  unto 
them .  Hooker. 

Unre'putable,  iin-r^p'u-t5-bl.  adj.  Not 
creditable. 

When  we  see  wise  men  examples  of  duty,  wc  are 
convinced  that  piety  is  no  unreputable  qualification, 
and  that  we  are  not  to  be  ashamed  of  our  virtue. 

Rogers. 
Unreque'sted,  iin-ri-kw^st'W.  adj.  Not 
asked. 

With  what  security  can  our  embassadors  go,  «n- 

requested  of  the  Turkish  emperor,  without  his  safe 

conduct?  Knolles- 

UNREqui'xABLE,  i&n-r^-kwi'ta-bl.  adj.  Not 

to  be  retaliated. 

Some  will  have  it  that  all  mediocrity  of  folly  is 
foolish,  and  because  an  xmreqxiitable  evil  may  en- 
sue, an  indifierent  convenience  must  be  omitted. 

Browtu 
So  unrequitable  is  God's  love,  and  so  insolvent 
are  we,  that  that  love  vastly  improves  the  benefit, 
by  which  alone  we  might  have  pretended  to  some 
ability  of  retribution.  Boyle. 

Unrese'nted,  iln-r6-z^nt'^d.  adj.  Not  re- 
garded with  anger. 

The  failings  of  these  holy  persons  passed  not  un- 
resented  by  God;  and  the  same  scripture  which  in- 
forms us  of  the  sin,  records  the  punishment.  Rogers. 
Uxrese'rved,  iin-r6-z^rv'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not   limited   by   any  private   conve- 
nience. 

The  piety  our  heavenly  Father  will  accept,  must 
consist  in  an  entire,  unreserved  obedience  to  his 
commands;  since  whosoever  offends  in  one  precept, 
is  guilty  of  the  whole  law.  Rogers. 

2.  Open;  frank;  concealing  nothing. 
Unrese'rvedly,  iln-rd-z^r'v^d-1^.^^^*  adn. 

1.  Without  limitations. 

I  am  not  to  embrace  absolutely  and  unreservedly 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle.  Boyle. 

2.  Without  concealment;  openly. 

I  know  your  friendship  to  me  is  extensive;  and 

it  is  what  1  owe  to  that  friendship,  to  open  my  mind 

\mreservedly  to  you.  Pope. 

Unrese'rvedness,    ijn-re-z^r'v^d-n^s.36* 

n.  s. 

1.  Unlimitedness;  frankness;  largeness. 

The  tenderness  and  unreservedness  of  his  love 
made  him  think  those  his  friends,  or  enemies,  that 
were  so  to  God.  Boyle. 

2.  Opmness;  frankness. 

I  write  with  more  unreservedness  than  ever  man 
wrote.  Pope- 

Unrf si'sTED,  iin-r^-zis't^d.  adj. 
1.  N  t  op'vsed. 

The  aeiheriai  spaces  are  perfectly  fluid;  they  nei- 
ther assist  nor  retard  the  planets,  which  roll  through 
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as  free  and  unresisted  as  if  they  moved  in  a  vacuum. 

Bentley. 

2.  Resistless;  such  as  cannot  be  opposed. 
Those  gods!  whose  unresisted  might 
Hath  sent  me  to  these  regions  void  of  light.  Di-yden. 

What  wonder  then,  thy  hairs  should  feel 
The  conquering  force  o( unresisted  steel?        Pope. 
Unkesi'sting,  un-r^-zis'tii!g.    adj.     Not 
opposing;  not  making  resistance. 
The  sheep  was  sacrific'd  on  no  pretence, 
But  meek  and  unresisting  innocence: 
A  patient  useful  creature.  Dryden. 

Since  the  planets  move  horizontally  through  the 
liquid  and  unresisting  spaces  of  the  heavens,  where 
no  bodies  at  all,  or  inconsiuerable  ones,  occur,  they 
may  preserve  the  same  velocity  which  the  first  im- 
pulse impressed.  Bentley. 
Unreso'lvable,  un-rd-zol'va-bl.  adj.  Not 
to  be  solved;  insoluble. 

For  a  man  to  run  headlong,  while  his  ruin  stares 

him  in  the  face;  still  to  press  on  to  the  embraces  of 

sin,  is  a  problem  unresolvable  upon  any  other  ground, 

but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it  destroys.        South. 

Unreso'lved,  \in-r6-z61v'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  determined;  having  made  no  reso- 
lution: sometimes  with  of. 

On  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy:  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful,  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarm'd,  and  ^mresolv^d  to  beat  them  back. 

Shakspeare- 
Turnus,  unresoh-'d  of  flight, 
Moves  tardy  back,  and  just  recedes  from  sight. 

Di-yden. 

2.  Not  solved;  not  cleared. 

I  do  not  so  magnify  this  method,  to  think  it  will 
perfectly  clear  every  hard  place,  and  leave  no  doubt 
unresolved.  Locke. 

Unreso'lving,  ijn-rd-z6l'ving.   adj.   Not 
resolving;  not  determined. 
She  her  arms  about  her  unresclving  husband 
threw.  Dryden. 

Unhespe'ctive,  in-r^-sp^k'tiv.  af/y.  Inat- 
tentive; taking  little  notice. 

I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 
And  unrespective  boys;  none  are  for  me 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.     Shaksp. 
Unrb'st,  lin-r^st'.  n.  s.  Disquiet;  want  of 
tranquillity;  unquietness.   Not  in  use. 
Wise  behest,  those  creeping  flames  by  reason  to 
subdue, 
Before  their  rage  grew  to  so  great  unrest.  Spenser. 

Repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  xinrest, 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest, 

Shakspeare. 
Dismay'd  confusion  al!  possess'd 
Th'  afflicted  troop,  hearing  their  plot  descry 'd: 
Then  runs  amaz'd  distress,  with  sad  imrest, 
To  this,  to  that;  to  fly,  to  stand,  to  hide.       Daniel. 
Silence,  in  truth,  would  speak  my  sorrows  best; 
For  deepest  wounds  can  least  their  feelings  tell; 

Yet,  let  me  borrow  from  mine  own  unrest 
But  time  to  bid  him,  whom  I  lov'd,  farewell. 

Wotlon. 
Up  they  rose. 
As  from  unrest;  and  each  the  other  viewing, 
Soon  found  their  eyes  how  open'd,  and  their  minds 
How  darken'd!  Milton. 

Unrksto'red,  Vin-re-sl6r'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  restored. 

2.  Not  cleared  from  an  attainder. 

The  son  of  an  unrestored  traitor  has  no  pretences 
to  the  quality  of  his  ancestors.  Collier. 

Unrestra'ined,  tan-r6-stran'd'.  adj. 
I.  Not  confined;  not  hindered. 
My  tender  age  in  luxury  was  train'd, 
With  idle  ease  and  pageants  entertain'd; 
My  hours  my  own,  my  pleasures  unrestrained. 

Drydtn. 
2.  Licentious;  loose. 
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The  taverns  he  daily  doth  frequent, 
With  unrestrained,  loose  companions.    Shakspeare. 
3.  Not  limited. 

Were  there  in  this    aphorism  an    unrestrained 

truth,  yet  were  it  not  reasonable  to  infer  from  a 

caution  a  non-usance,  or  abolition.  £roirn. 

Unretha'ctkd,  un-rc'-trAk'tcd.  adj.  Not 

revoked;  not  recalled. 

The  penitence  of  the  criminal  may  have  num- 
bered him  amongst  the  saints,  »vhcn  our  unretraclcd 
uncharitableness  may  send  us  to  unquenchable 
flames.  Government  of  tlie  Tongue. 

Nothing  but  plain  malevolence  can  justify  di^ 
union;  malevolence  shewn  in  a  single  outward  act 
iinretracltd,  or  in  habitual  ill-nature.  Collier. 

Unreve'aled,  tin-re-vtl'd'.  adj.  Not  told; 
not  discovered. 
Had  ye  once  seen  these  her  celestial  treasures, 
And  unrevecled  pleasures, 
Then  would  ye  wonder,  and  her  praises  sing. 

Spenser. 
Dear  fatal  name!  rest  ever  unreveal^d; 
Nor  pass  these  lips,  in  holy  silence  seal'd.      Pope. 

Unreve'nged,  iln-re-v^nj*d'.  adj.  Not  re- 
venged. 

So  might  we  die,  not  envying  them  that  live; 
So  would  we  die   not  unrevenged  all.  lairfax 

Unhonour'd  though  1  am. 
Not  unreveng'd  that  impious  act  shall  be.    Drydtn. 
Great  Pompey's  shade  complains  that  we  are  slow, 
And  Scipio's  ghost  walks  unriveng^d  amongst  us. 

Mdison^ 
Unre'veuend,  ijn-rdv'er-^nd.    adj.  Irre- 
verent; disrespectful. 
See  not  your  bride  in  these  unrevercnd  robes. 

Shakspeare. 
Fie!  unreverend  tongue!  to  call  her  had, 
Whose  sov'reignly  so  oft  thou  hast  preferr'd. 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

Shakspeare. 
Unre'verently,    i!in-r^v'^r-^nt-li.    adv. 
Disrespectfully. 

I  did  unreverently  blame  the  gods. 
Who  wake  for  thee,  though  thou  snore  for  thyself. 

Ben  Jonson. 
Ujjreve'rsed,  I'm-r^-v^rst'.  adj.  Not  re- 
voked; not  repealed. 

She  hath  offer'd  to  the  doom. 
Which  unreversed  stands  in  effectual  force, 
A  sea  of  melting  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Unrevo'ked,   6n-re-v6kl'.   adj.   Not  re- 
called. 
Hear  my  decree,  whicbMnrcuofc'd  shall  stand. 

Mitlon. 
Unrewa'rded,  dn-r^-ward'^d.  adj.  Not 
rewarded;  not  recompensed. 

Providence  takes  care  that  good  offices  may  not 
pass  unrewarded.  fEstrange. 

Since  for  the  common  good  I  yield  the  fair. 
My  private  loss  let  grateful  Greece  repair; 
Nor  unreicarded  let  your  prince  complain. 
That  he  alone  has  fought,  and  bled  in  vain.   Pope. 
To  Unri'ddle,  un-rid'dl.  v.  a.  To  solve 
an  enigma;  to  explain  a  problem. 
Some  kind  power  unriddle  where  it  lies. 
Whether  my  heart  be  faulty,  or  her  eyes!  Suckling. 
The  Platouick  principles  will  not  unriddle  the 
doubt.  Glanville. 

A  reverse  often  clears  up  the  passage  of  an  old 
poet,  as  the  poet  often  serves  to  unriddle  the  reverse. 

Jiddison. 
Unridi'oulous,  6n-r6-dik'u-lus.  adj.  Not 
ridiculous. 

If  an  indifferent  and  unridiculous  object  could 
draw  this  austereness  unto  a  smile,  he  hardly  could 
with  perpetuity  resist  proper  motives  thereof 

Brown. 
To  Unri'g,  un-rig'.  v.  a.  To  strip  ot  the 
tackle. 
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Rhodes  is  the  sovereign  of  the  sea  no  more; 
Their  ships  unrigg''d,  and  spent  tkeir  naval  store. 

Dryden. 
Unri'ght,  iin-rlte' .  adj .  Wrong.  In  S/ien- 
ser,  this  word  should  perhaps  be   un- 
tight. 

What  in  most  English  writers  useth  to  be  loose, 
and  as  it  were  unright,  in  this  author  is  well- 
grounded,  timely  framed,  and  strongly  trussed  up 
together.  Glossary  to  Kalendar. 

Shew  that  thy  juJgment  is  not  unright.  Wisdom. 
Unri'ghteous,    un-rl'tshe-us.    adj.    Un- 
just; wicked;  sinful;  bad. 

Octavious  here  lept  into  his  room, 
And  it  usurped  by  unriglUeous  doom; 
But  he  his  title  justify'd  by  might.  Spenser. 

Within  a  month! 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 

She  married Oh  most  wicked  speed!      Shaksj). 

Let  the  wicked  man  forsake  his  way,  and  the  un- 
righteous man  his  thoughts,  and  let  him  return  unto 
the  Lord.  Isaiah. 

Unri'ghteously,    iun-ri'tsh6-fis-le.    adv. 
Unjustly;  wickedly;  sinfully. 

For  them 
Their  foes  a  deadly  Shibboleth  devise: 
By  which  unrighteously  it  was  decreed. 
That  none  to  trust  or  profit  should  succeed, 
Who  would  not  swallow  first  a  pois'nous  wicked 
weed.  Dryden. 

A  man  may  fall  undeservedly  under  publick  dis- 
grace, or  is  unrighteously  oppressed.  Collier. 

Unri'ghteoosness,  un-ri'tsh^-As-n^s.  n. 
s.  Wickedness;  injustice. 

Our  Romanists  can  no  more  abide  this  proposition 
converted,  than  tliemselves.  All  sin,  say  they,  is  a 
transgression  of  the  law;  but  every  transgression  of 
the  law  is  not  sin.  The  apostle,  therefore,  turns  it 
for  us;  all  unrighteousness,  says  he,  is  sin;  but  every 
transgression  of  the  law  is  unrighteousness,  saith 
1^  Austin  upon  this  place.  Hall. 

Some  things  have  a  natural  deformity  in  them,  as 
perjury,  perfidiousness,  unrighteousness,  and  ingra- 
titude. Tillotson. 
Unri'ghtful,  fin-rite'fil.  adj.  Not  right- 
ful; not  just. 

Thou  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unng/i(/"ui  kings,  wilt  know  again 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  th'  usurped  throne. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Unhi'ng,  iin-ring'.  v.  a.  To  deprive  of 
a  ring. 

Be  forc'd  to  impeach  a  broken  hedge, 
And  pigs  imring'd  at  vis.  franc,  pledge.  Hudibras. 
To  Unri'p,  lin-rip'.  v.  a.  [This  word  is 
improper;  there  being  no  difference  be- 
tween ri/i  and  unrifi;  and  the  negative 
particle  is  therefore  of  no  force;  yet  it 
is  well  authorized.]  To  cut  open. 

Like  a  traitor 
Didst  break  that  vow,  and,  with  thy  treacherous 

blade, 
Unrip'U  the  bowels  of  thy  sov'reign's  son. 

Shakspeare. 
He  could  not  now,  with  his  honour,  so  unrip,  and 
put  a  lye  upon  all  that  he  had  said  and  done  before, 
as  to  deliver  him  up.  Bacon. 

We  are  angry  with  searchers  when  they  break 
open  trunks,  and  unrip  packs,  and  open  sealed  let- 
ters. Taylor. 
Cflto  well  observes,  that  friendship  ought  not  to 
be  unripped,  but  unstitched.                          Collier. 
Unri'pe,  lin-ripe'.  adj. 
1.  Immature;  not  fully  concocted. 

Purpose  is  of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity; 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree. 
But  n\ll  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.      Shaksp. 

In  this  northern  tract,  our  hoarser  throats 
Utter  unripe  aad  ill  constrained  notes.         Waller.  , 


2.  Not  seasonable;  not  yet  proper. 

He  fix'd  his  unripe  vengeance  to  defer. 
Sought  not  the  garden,  but  retir'd  unseen, 
To  brood  in  secret  on  his  gather'd  spleen.  Dryden. 

3.  Too  early. 

Who  hath  not  heard  of  the  valiant,  wise,  and 
just  Dorilaus,  whose  unripe  death  doth  yet,  so  many 
years  since,  draw  tears  from  virtuous  eyes?  Sidney. 
Unri'peneu,  iin-ri'p'n'd.3«9  adj.  Not  ma- 
tured. 

Were  you  with  these,  you'd  soon  forget 
The  pale,  unripen^d  beauties  of  the  north.  Mdison. 
Unri'peness,  dn-ripe'nfis.  n.  &:  Immatu- 
rity; want  of  ripeness. 

The  ripeness  or  unripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed;  and  generally  it  is  good  to 
commit  the  beginnings  of  all  great  actions  to  Ar- 
gus, with  his  hundred  eyes;  and  the  ends  to  Briar- 
eus,  with  his  hundred  hands.  Bacon. 

Unri'valled,  un-ri'val'd.  adj. 

1.  Having  no  competitor. 

Honour  forbid!  at  whose  unrivaVd  shrine 
Ease,  pleasure,  virtue,  all  our  sex  resign.       Pope. 

2,  Having  no  peer  or  equal. 

To  Unro'l,  lin-role'.*"^   v.  a.     To  open 
what  is  rolled  or  convolved, 

O  horror! 
The  queen  of  nations,  from  her  ancient  seat, 
Is  sunk  for  ever  in  the  dark  abyss: 
Time  has  unrolled  her  glories  to  the  last. 
And  now  clos'd  up  the  volume.  Dryden. 

Unroma'ntiok,  un-ro-man'tik,  adj.  Con- 
trary to  romance. 
It  is  a  base  xmromantick  spirit  not  to  wait  on  you. 

Swift. 
To  Unroo'f,  ian-r6<5f'.  v,  a.    To  strip  off 
the  roof  or  covering  of  houses. 

The  rabble  should  have  first  unroofed  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevail'd  with  me.  Shakspeare. 

Unro'osted,   in-roost'^d.    adj.     Driven 
from  the  roost. 

Thou  dotard!  thou  art  woman-tir'd,  unroosted, 
By  thy  old  dame  Partlet  here.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unro'ot,  in-root'.  v.  a.  To  tear  from 
the  roots;  to  extirpate;  to  eradicate. 

Since  you've  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  yout  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold;  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital. 
That  nothing  can  unroot  you.  Shakspeare. 

Unroot  the  forest  oaks,  and  bear  away 
Flocks,  folds,  and  trees,  an  undistinguish'd  prey. 

Dryden . 
Unro'ugh,  iln-rftP^i*  ^^j    Smooth. 

Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

Unro'unded,  un-roind'ed.  adj.  Not  shap- 
ed; not  cut  to  a  round. 

Those  unfil'd  pistolets. 
That  more  than  cannon-shot  avails  or  lets; 
Which,  negligently  left  unro^mded,  look 
Like  many-angled  figures  in  the  book 
Of  some  dread  conjurer.  Donne. 

Unho'yal,    un-r66'al.    adj.     Unprincely; 
not  royal. 

By  the  advice  of  his  envious  counsellors,  he  sent 

them  with  unroyal  reproaches  to  Musidorus  and 

Pyrocles,  as  if  they  had  done  traiterously.    Sidney. 

To  Unru'ffle,  un-ruf'fl.  v,  n.  To  cease 

from  commotion,  or  agitation. 

Where'er  he  guides  his  finny  coursers, 
The  waves  unrttffle,  and  the  sea  subsides.  Dryden. 
Unruffled,   uii-ruffl'd.^sa  adj.     Calm; 
tranquil;  not  tumultuous. 

Vent  all  thy  passion,  and  I'll  stand  its  shock. 
Calm  and  unruffled  as  a  summer's  sea. 
When  not  a  breath  of  wind  flies  o'er  its  surface. 

Addison. 


UnRli'led,  in-rool'd'.  adj.  Not  directed 
by  my  superiour  power. 

The  realm  was  left,  like  a  ship  in  a  storm,  amidst 
all  the  raging  surges,  tinnUed  and  undirected  of 
any;  for  they  to  whom  she  was  committed,  fainted 
in  their  labour,  or  forsook  their  charge.       Spenser. 

Unru'liness,  un-r66'l6-n6s.  n.  s.  [from 
unruhj.~\  Turbulence;  tumultuousness; 
licentiousness. 

By  the  negligence  of  some  who  were  hardly  to 
be  commanded,  and  by  the  unruliness  of  others 
who  without  leave  were  gone  ashore,  so  fair  an  oc- 
casion of  victory  was  neglected.  Knolles. 
No  care  was  had  to  curb  the  xmruliness  of  anger, 
or  the  exorbitance  of  desire.  Amongst  all  their  sa- 
crifices they  never  sacrificed  so  much  as  one  lust. 

South. 
Unru'ly,  ijn-r66'16,  adj.  Turbulent;  un- 
governable; licentious;  tumultuous. 

In  sacred  bands  of  wedlock  ty'd 
To  Therion,  a  loose  unruly  swain; 

Who  had  more  joy  to  range  the  forest  v/ide. 
And  chase  the  savage  beast  with  busy  pain.  Spenser. 

Down  I  come,  like  glist'ring  Phaeton, 

Wanting  the  manage  of  xmruly  jades.  Shakspeare. 

The  best  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been  but 

rash;  then  must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive 

but  unruly  waywardness.  Shakspeare. 

The  tongue  is  an  unruly  evil,  full  of  deadly 

poison.  James. 

Thou  dost  a  better  life,  and  nobler  vigour  give: 

Dost  each  unruly  appetite  controul.      Roscommon. 

Love  insults,  disguised  in  the  cloud, 
And  welcome  force  of  that  unruly  crowd.  Waller. 
Passions  kept  their  place,  and  transgressed  not 
the  boundaries  of  their  proper  natures;  nor  were 
the  disorders  begun,  which  are  occasioned  by  the 
licence  of  unrw/i/  appetites.  Glanville. 

You  must  not  go  where  you  may  dangers  meet, 
Th'  unruly  sword  will  no  distinction  make. 
And  beauty  will  not  there  give  wounds,  but  take. 

Dryden. 
Unsa'fe,  in-safe',   adj.    Not  secure;  ha- 
zardous; dangerous. 

If  they  would  not  be  drawn  to  seem  his  adver- 
saries, yet  others  should  be  taught  how  unsafe  it  was 
to  continue  his  friends.  Hooker. 

With  speed  retir'd. 
Where  erst  was  thickest  fight,  th'  angelick  throng. 
And  left  large  field,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  commotion.  Milton. 

Uncertain  ways  unsafest  are. 
And  doubt  a  greater  mischief  than  despair.  Denham. 
Phlegyan  robbers  made  unsafe  the  road.  Dryden. 
Unsa'fely,  un-safe'le.  adv.    Not  secure- 
ly; dangerously. 

Take  it,  while  yet  'tis  praise,  before  my  rage, 
Unsafely  just,  break  loose  on  this  bad  age; 
So  bad,  that  thou  thyself  hadst  no  defence 
From  vice,  but  barely  by  departing  hence.  Dryden. 
As  no  man  can  walk,  so  neither  can  he  think, 
uneasily  or  unsafely,  but  in  using,  as  bis  legs,  so 
his  thoughts,  amiss;  which  a  virtuous  man  never 
doth.  Greio. 

Unsa'id,  iin-3ed'.203  adj.  Not  uttered;  not, 
mentioned. 
Chanticleer  shall  wish  his  words  uTwatd.  Dryden. 
That  I  may  leave  nothing  material  unsaid,  among 
the  several  ways  of  imitation,  I  shall  place  transla- 
tion and  paraphrase.  Felton. 
Unsa'lted,  in-sklt'ed.  adj.   Not  pickled 
or  seasoned  with  salt. 

The  muriatick  scurvy,  induced  by  too  great 
quantity  of  sea-salt,  and  common  among  manners, 
is  cured  by  a  diet  of  fresh  umalted  things,  and 
watery  liquor  acidulated.  Jlrhuthnot. 

Unsalu'ted,  un-sa-lut'^d.   adj.    [insalu.^ 
tatusy  Latin.]    Not  saluted. 

Gods!  I  prate; 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.  Shakspeare. 
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Unsa'nctified,  »in-siJnk'te-ride.  adj.  Un- 
holy; not  consecrated;  not  pious. 

ijcr  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarged 
As  we  have  warrajUrj-;  her  death  was  doubtful; 
Ami  but  that  great  comuiand  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  wisaHct'/j/'ci  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shukspeare. 

Uns\'tiable,  un-si'shi-H-bl.  adj.  ^^jnsati- 
abilia,  Lat.J  Not  to  be  satisfied;  greedy 
without  bounds. 

Unsitliable  in  their  longing  to  do  all  manner  of 
good  to  all  the  creatures  of  God,  but  especially 
men.  Hooker. 

Crassus  the  Roman,  for  lihunsatiable  greediness, 
was  called  the  gulph  of  avarice.  Raleigh. 

Unsatisfa'ctoriness,  I'lii-sat-iis-tak'tur- 
^-n^s.  n.  s.  Failure  of  giving  satisfac- 
tion. 

That  which  most  deters  me  from  such  trials,  is 
their  unsalisfactoririess,   though  tUey  should    suc- 
ceed. Boyle. 
Unsatisfa'otory,  in-sat- tis-fak'tur-i.  at/;. 

1.  Not  giving  saiibfaction. 

2.  Not  clearing  the  difficulty. 

That  speech  of  Adam,  The  woman  thou  gavest 
me  to  be  with  me,  she  gave  me  of  the  tree,  and  1 
did  eat,  is  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  and  therein  was 
involved  a  very  impious  error.  Broicn. 

Latria  to  the  cross,  is  point  blank  against  the  de- 
finition of  the  council  of  Nice;  and  it  is  an  unsatis- 
factory answer  to  say,  they  only  were  against  latria 
given  to  images  for  themselves.  Stillingjleel. 

Unsa'tisfied,  un-sat'tis-fide.  adj. 

1.  Not  contented;  not  pleased. 

Queen  Elizabeth  being  to  resolve  upon  a  great 
officer,  and  being  by  some  put  in  some  doubt  of  that 
person  whom  she  meant  to  advance,  said.  She  was 
like  one  with  a  lanthorn  seeking  a  man,  and  seem- 
ed unsatisfied  in  the  choice  of  a  mau  for  that  place. 

Bacon. 

Flashy  wits,  who  cannot  fathom  a  large  discourse, 
must  be  very  much  unsatisfied  of  me.  Digby- 

2.  Not  settled  in  opinion. 

Concerning  the  analytical  preparation  of  gold 
they  leave  persons  unsatisfied.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  filled;  not  gratified  to  the  full. 

Though  he  were  ttJiso/ts/ied  in  getting, 
yet  in  bestowing  he  was  most  princely.  Shakspeare. 

Whether  shall  I,  by  justly  plaguing 
Him  whom  1  hate,  be  more  unjustly  cruel 
To  her  I  love;  or  being  kind  to  her, 
Be  cruel  to  myself,  and  leave  unsatisfied 
My  anger  and  revenge?  Denham. 

Eternity  human  nature  cannot  look  into,  with- 
out a  religious  awe:  our  thoughts  are  lost  in  the 
endless  view,  and  return  to  us  weary  and  imsatis- 
fied,  without  iiuding  bounds  or  place  to  fix  on. 

Rogers. 
UNSA'TisFiEDNESs,in-sat'tis-fide-n^s.  n.s. 
[from  unsatifjied.'\    The  state  of  being 
not  satisfied. 

Between  my  own  unsatisfiedness  in  conscience, 
and  a  necessity  of  satisfying  the  importunities  of 
some,  I  was  persuaded  to  chuse  rather  what  was 
safe,  than  what  seemed  just.  King  Charles. 

That  unsatisfiedness  with  transitory  fruitions,  that 
men  deplore  as  the  unhappmess  of  their  nature,  is 
indeed  the  privilege  of  it,  as  it  is  the  prerogative 
of  men  not  to  be  pleased  with  such  fond  toys  as 
children  doat  upon.  Boyle. 

UiIsa'tisfyixg,  in-sat' tis-fi-ing.  adj.  Un- 
able to  gratify  to  the  full. 

Nor  is  fame  only  unsatisfying  in  itself,  but  the 
desire  of  it  lays  us  open  to  many  accidental  trou- 
bles. Mdison. 
Unsa'vouriness,   in-sa'vilr-e-n^s.    n.    s. 
[from  UTisavoury.^ 

1.  Bad  taste. 

2.  Bad  smell. 


If  we  concede  a  national  utisavourituss  in  any 
people,  yet  shall  we  find  the  Jews  less  subject  here- 
to than  any.  Broicn. 
Unsa'vouuy,  un-sk'v^r-i.  adj. 

1.  Tasteless. 

Can  that  which  is  unsavoury  be  eaten  without 
salt?  or  is  there  any  taste  in  the  white  of  an  egg? 

Job.^ 

2.  Having  a  bad  taste. 

Unsavoury  food,  perhaps, 
To  spiritnal  natures.  Milton. 

3.  Having  an  ill  smell;  fetid. 

Some  may  emit  an  unsavoury  odour,  which  may 
happen  from  the  quality  of  what  they  have  taken. 

Brown. 

4.  Unpleasing;  disgusting. 

Things  of  so  mean  regard,  although  necessary  to 
be  ordered,  are  notwithstanding  very  unsavoury, 
when  they  come  to  be  disputed  of;  because  dispu- 
tation pre-supposeth  some  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Hooker. 
Urisavoury  news;  but  how  made  he  escape? 

Shakspeare. 
To  Unsa'y,  tin-sa'.  v.  a.   To  retract;  to 
recant;  to  deny  what  has  been  said. 

Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  wuay; 

Demetrius  loves  you,  fair.  Shakspeare. 

Say,  and  unsay,  feign,  flatter,  or  abjure.  Milton. 

How  soon 

Would  height  recall  high  thoughts,  how  soon  unsay 

What  feign'd  submission  swore!  Milton. 

To  say,  and  straight  unsay,  pretending  first 
To  fly  pain,  professing  next  the  spy. 
Argues  no  leader,  but  a  liar  trac'd.  Milton. 

There  is  nothing  said  there,  which  you  may  have 
occasion  to  unsay  hereafter.  Jltterbury. 

Unsca'i.y,    iin-ski'16.     adj.     Having   no 
scales. 
The  jointed  lobster,  and  unscaly  soale.         Gay. 
Unsca'rred,  in-skir'd'.  adj.  Not  mark- 
ed with  wounds. 

And  must  she  die  for  this?  O  let  her  live: 
So  she  may  live  unscarr^d  from  bleeding  slaughter, 
I  will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

Shakspeare. 
Unsohola'stick,  tln-sko-las'tik.  adj.  Not 
bred  to  literature. 

Notwithstanding  these  learned  disputants,  it  was 
to  the  unscholastick  statesman  that  the  world  owed 
their  peace  and  liberties.  I^cke. 

Unscho'oled,  un-skool'd'.   adj.  Unedu- 
cated; not  learned. 

VVhen  the  apostles  were  ordained  to  alter  the  laws 
of  heathenish  religion,  they  were,  St.  Paul  except- 
ed, unschooled  and  unlettered  men.  Hooker. 
Unsco'rched,    ian-sk6rtsht'.3"9  adj.  Not 
touched  by  fire. 

His  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unscorck^d.    Sliaksp. 
Unsco'ured,  in-skour'd'.  adj.  Not  clean- 
ed by  rubbing. 

Th'  enrolled  penalties, 
Which  have,  like  unscour''d  armour,  hung  by  th' 

wall. 
And  none  of  them  been  worn.  Shakspeare. 

Unscra'tched,    ijn-skratsht'.     adj.     Not 
torn. 

I  with  much  expedient  march 
Have  brought  a  counter-check  before  your  gates. 
To  save  unscratch'd  your  city's  threalen'd  cheeks. 
^  Shakspeare. 

Lnsche'exed,  un-skreen'd'.  adj.  Not  co- 
vered; not  protected. 

Those  balls  of  burnish'd  brass,  the  tops  of 
churches  are  adorned  with,  derive  their  glittering 
brightness  from  tl,eli  being  exposed,  unscreened,  U. 
the  bun's  refulgent  oeams.  Boyle. 

Unscri'ptuhal,    un-skrip'tshu-ral.    adj. 
Not  defensible  by  scripture. 


Milton- 


Milton, 


The  doctrine  delivered  in  my  sermon  was  neither 
new  nor  unscriplwal,  nor  in  itself  false.  Jllttrtfury. 
To  Unse'al,  lin-scle'.  v.  a.  To  open  any 
thing  sealed. 

This  new  glare  of  light 
Cast  sudden  on  his  face,  utiseal'd  his  sight.  Dryden. 
Unse'aled,  un-scl'd'.'""  adj. 

1.  Wanting  a  seal. 

Your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions  but  unseaVd. 

Sliakspeart. 

2.  Having  the  seal  broken. 

To  Unse'am,  un-s^me'.  v,  a.  To  rip;  to 
cut  open. 

He  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bid  faiewel  to  hira, 
'Till  he  unseanVd  him  from  the  nape  to  th'  chops. 
And  fix'd  his  head  upon  our  battlements.     Shaksp. 
Unsea'rchable,  un-serlbh'a  bl.  adj.    In- 
scrutable;  not  to  be  explored. 

All  is  best,  though  we  often  doubt 
What  th'  unsearchable  dispose 

Of  highest  wisdom  brings  about, 
And  ever  best  found  in  the  close. 

Thou  bast  vouchsaf'd 
This  friendly  condescension,  to  relate 

Things  else  by  me  unsearchable  , 

Job  discourseth  of  (he  secrets  of  nature,  and  tin- 

searchable  perfections  of  the  works  of  Gc d   Tillotson. 

These  counsels  of  God  are  to  us   unsearchable; 

neither  has  he  left  us  in  scripiure  any  marks,  by 

which  we  may  infallibly  conclude  ourselves  in  that 

happy  number  he  has  cliosen.  Rogers. 

h  is  a  vast  hindrance  to  the  enrichment  of  our 

understandings,  if  we  spend  too  much  of  our  time 

among  infinites  and  wnsearchables.  Watts. 

Unsea'rchableness,    iln-s^rtsh'a-bl-nis. 

n.  s.    Impossibility  to  be  explored. 

The  unsearchableness  of  God's  ways  should  be  a 
bridle  to  restrain  presumption,  and  not  a  sanctuary 
for  spirits  of  error.  Bramliall. 

Unseasonable,  nil-sd'z'n-3-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  suitable  to  lime  or  occasion;  unfit; 
untimely;  ill-timed. 

Zeal,  unless  it  be  rightly  guided,  when  it  endea- 
vours the  most  busily  to  please  God,  forceth  upon 
him  those  unseasonable  offices  which  please  him  not. 

Hooker. 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
advise  men  to  suspect  that  wherewith  the  world 
hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hundred 
years  acquaintance.  Hooker. 

It  is  then  a  very  unseasonable  time  to  plead  law, 
when  swords  are  in  the  hands  of  the  vulgar.  Spens. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  fashion, 
as  is  done  in  hostility.  Hayward. 

This  digression  I  conceived  not  unseasonabU  for 
this  place,  nor  upon  this  occasion.  Clarendon. 

Haply  mention  may  arise 
Of  something  not  unseasonable  to  ask.         Milton. 

Timothy  lay  out  a-nights,  and  went  abroad  often 
at  unseasonable  hours.  Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Not  agreeable  to  the  time  of  the  year. 
Like  an  unseasonable  stormy  day. 

Which  makes  the  silver  rivers  drown  their  shores, 
As  if  the  world  were  all  dissolv'd  in  tears.  Shaksp. 

3.  Late:  as,  unseasonable  time  of  night. 
Unse'asonableness,     tln-sd'z'n-abl-n^s. 

n.  s.  Disagreenient  with  time  or  place. 

The  moral  goodness,  unfitness,  and  unseasonable- 

ness  of  moral  or  natural  actions  falls  not  within  the 

verge  of  a  brutal  faculty.  Hale. 

Unse'asonably,  fin-sd'z'n-5-bl6.  adv.  Not 
seasonably;  not  agreeably  to  time  or 
occasion. 

Some  things  it  asketh  unseasonably,  when  they 
need  not  to  be  prayed  for,  as  deliverance  from  thun- 
der and  tempest  when  no  danger  is  nigh     Hooker. 

Leave  (o  fathom  such  high  points  as  these. 
Nor  be  ambitious,  ere  the  time,  to  please; 
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Unseasonably  wise,  till  age  and  cares 

Have  form'd  thy  soul  to  manage  great  affairs.  Dryd. 

By  the  methods  prescribed,  more  good,  and  less 
mischief,  will  be  done  in  acute  distempers,  than  by 
medicines  improperly  and  unseasonably  applied. 

JirbxUhnot. 

Ulysses  yielded  unseasonably,  and  the  stiong  pas- 
sion for  his  country  should  have  given  him  vigi- 
lance. Broome. 
Unse'asoned,  un-sd'z'n'c1.359  adj. 

1.  Unseasonable;  untimely;  ill-timed.  Out 
of  use. 

Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseasoned  hours  perforce  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness.  Shakspeare. 

I  think  myself  in  a  better  plight  for  a  lender  than 
you  are;  the  which  hath  something  emboldened  me 
to  this  unseasoned  intrusion.  Shakspeare, 

2.  Unformed;  not  qualified  by  use. 

'Tis  an  xinseason''d  courtier;  advise  htm.  Shaksp. 

3.  Irregular;  inordinate. 

The  commissioners  pulled  down  or  defaced  all 
images  in  churches,  in  such  unseasonable  and  un- 
seasoned fashion,  as  if  done  in  hostility.    Hayward. 

4.  Not  kept  till  fit  for  use. 

5.  Not  salted:  as,  unseasoned  meat. 
Unse'conded,  ijn-s^k'Cin-d^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  supported. 

Him  did  you  leave 
Second  to  none,  unseconded  by  you, 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  exemplified  a  second  time. 

Strange  and  unseconded  shapes  of  worms  suc- 
ceeded. Brown. 
To  Unse'cret,  lin-se'krit.  v.  a.    To  dis- 
close; to  divulge. 

He  that  consulteth  what  he  should  do,  should  not 
declare  what  he  will  do;  but  let  princes  beware, 
that  the  unsecreting  of  their  affairs  comes  not  from 
themselves.  Bacon. 

Unse'cret,  fin-s^'krit-S"  adj.    Not  close; 
not  trusty. 

Who  shall  be  true  to  us. 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves?         Shaksp. 
Unsecu're,  un-se-kure'.  adj.  Not  safe. 
Love,  though  most  sure, 
Yet  always  to  itself  seems  unsecure.  Denham. 

Unsedu'oed,  dn-se-dust'.  adj.  Not  drawn 
to  ill. 

If  she  remain  wnseduc'd,  you  not  making  it  ap- 
pear otherwise;  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault 
you  have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me 
with  your  sword.  Shakspeare. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd. 
Unshaken,  wnseditc'rf,  unterrify'd.  Milton. 

Unsee'ing,  dn-si^'ing.**"  adj.    Wanting 
the  power  of  vision. 

1  should  have  scratched  out  your  unseeing  eyes. 
To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  Shaksp. 
To  Unsee'm,  un-s6em'.  •v.  n.  Not  to  seem. 
Not  in  use. 

You  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unsteming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  been  paid.  Shaksp. 
Unsee'mliness,  un-s^6m'ie-n^s.  n.  s.  In- 
decency; indecorum;  uncomeliness. 

All  as  before  his  sight  whom  we  fear,  and  whose 
presence  to  offend  with  any  the  least  unseemliness, 
we  would  be  surely  as  loth  as  they,  who  most  repre- 
hend or  deride  that  we  do.  Hooker. 
Unsf.e'mly,  un-s^6m'le.  ac(/  Indecent;  un- 
comely; unbecoming. 

Contentions  as  yet  were  never  able  to  prevent 
two  evils;  the  one,  a  mutual  exchange  of  unseemly 
and  unjust  disgraces  offered  by  men,  whose  tongues 
and  passions  are  out  of  rule;  the  other,  a  common 
hazard  of  both,  to  be  made  a  prey  by  such  as  study 
how  to  work  with  most  advantage  in  private. 

Hooker. 
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Adulteiy  of  the  tongue,  consisting  in  corrupt  dis' 
honest,  and  unseemly  speeches.  Perkiris. 

Let  us  now  devise 
What  best  may  for  the  present  serve  to  hide 
The  parts  of  each  from  other,  that  seem  most 
To  shame  obnoxious,  and  unseemliest  seen.  Milton. 

Her  gifts 
Were  such,  as  under  government  well  seemed; 
Unseemly  to  bear  rule.  Milton. 

My  sons,  let  your  unseemly  discord  cease; 
If  not  in  friendship,  live  at  least  in  peace.  Dryden. 

I  wish  every  unseemly  idea  and  wanton  expres- 
sion had  been  banished  from  amongst  them.  Watts. 

Unsee'mly,  iin-s^6m'le.  adv.  Indecently; 
unbecomingly. 

Charity  doth  not  behave  itself  wnsee»i?i/,  seeketh 
not  her  own.  1  Corinthians. 

Unmanly  dread  invades  the  French  astony'd; 
Unseemly  yelling;  distant  hills  return 
The  hideous  noise.  Philips. 

Unsee'n,  iln-s66n'.  adj. 

1.  Not  seen;  not  discovered. 
A  jest  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  a 
steeple.  Shakspeare. 

Her  father  and  myself 
Will  so  dispose  ourselves,  that  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  the  encounter  frankly  judge.  Shaksp. 
A  painter  became  a  physician;  whereupon  one 
said  to  bim,  You  have  done  well;  for,  before,  the 
faults  of  your  work  were  seen,  but  now  they  are  un- 
seen. Bacon. 

Here  may  I  always  on  this  downy  grass, 
Unknown,  unseen,  my  easy  minutes  pass!    Roscom. 

Millions  of  spiritual  creatures  walk  the  earth 
Unseen,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  we  sleep. 

Milton. 
At  bis  birth  a  star 
Unseen  before  in  heaven,  proclaims  him  come; 
And  guides  the  eastern  sages,  who  enquire 
His  place,  to  offer  incense,  myrrh,  and  gold.  Milt. 

On  she  came. 
Led  by  her  heav'nly  Maker,  though  unseen, 
And  guided  by  his  voice.  Milton. 

The  footsteps  of  the  deity  he  treads, 
And  secret  moves  along  the  crowded  space, 
Unseen  of  all  the  rude  Phaeacian  race.  Pope. 

2.  Invisible;  undiscoverable. 

The  weeds  of  heresy  being  grown  into  ripeness, 
do,  even  in  the  very  cutting  down,  scatter  often- 
times those  seeds  which  for  a  while  lie  unseen  and 
buried  in  the  earth;  but  afterward  freshly  spring  up 
again  no  less  pernicious  than  at  the  first.      Hooker. 

Unskilled;  unexperienced. 
He  was  not  unseen  in  the  affections  of  the  court, 
but  had  not  reputation  enough  to  reform  it. 

Clarendon. 
Unse'lfish,  dn-s^lf'!sh.  adj.  Not  addict- 
ed to  private  interest. 

The  most  interested  cannot  purpose  any  thing  so 
much  to  their  own  advantage,  notwithstanding 
which  the  inclination  is  nevertheless  unselfish. 

Spectator. 
Unse'nt,  un-s^nt'.  adj. 

1.  Not  sent. 

2.  Unse'nt /or.     Not  called  by  letter  or 
messenger. 

If  a  physician  should  go  from  house  to  house  un- 
sent  for,  and  enquire  what  woman  bath  a  cancer, 
or  what  man  a  fistula,  he  would  be  as  unwelcome 
as  the  disease  itself.  Taylor. 

Somewhat  of  weighty  consequence  brings  you 
here  so  often,  and  unsentfor.  Dryden. 

Unse'parable,  Cin-sep'ar'a-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  he  parted;  not  to  be  divided. 
Oh  world,  thy  slippery  turns!  Friends  now  fast 
sworn. 
Who  twine  as  'twere  in  love 
UnseparMe,  shall,  within  this  hour, 
Break  out  to  bitterest  enmity.  Shakspeare: 
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Unsep'arated,  fin-s^p'ar-i-t^d.  arf/.  Noi 
parted. 

There  seek  the  Theban  bard; 
To  whom  Persephone,  entire  and  whole. 
Gave  to  retain  th'  unseparated  soul.  Pope. 

Unse'rviceable,  dn-s^r'vis-a-bl.  adj. 
Useless;  bringing  no  advantage  or  con- 
venience. 

The  beast,  impatient  of  his  smarting  wound. 
Thought  with  his  wings  to  fly  above  the  ground. 
But  his  late  wounded  wing  unserviceable  found. 

Spenser. 
Tis  certainly  demonstrated,  that  the  condensa- 
tion and  expansion  of  any  proportion  of  the  air,  is 
always  proportional  to  the  weight  incumbent  upon 
it;  so  that,  if  the  atmosphere  had  been  much  greater 
or  less  than  it  is,  it  would  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  have  been  unserviceable  for  vegetation  and 
I'fe.  Bentley. 

It  can  be  no  unserviceable  design  to  religion,  to 
undeceive  men  in  so  important  a  point.        Rogers. 

Unse'rvigeably,  in-sSi'vis-a-bl^.  adv. 
Without  use;  without  advantage. 

It  does  not  enlarge  the  dimensions  of  the  globe, 
or  lie  idly  and  unserviceably  there,  but  part  of  it  is 
introduced  into  the  plants  which  grow  thereon; 
and  the  rest  either  remounts  again,  with  the  as- 
cending vapour,  or  is  wash'd  down  into  rivers. 

Woodward. 

Unse't,  un-sfit'.  adj.  Not  set;  not  placed. 

They  urge  that  God  left  nothing  in  his  word  un- 

described,    nothing    unset    down;    and    therefore 

charged  them  strictly  to  keep  themselves  to  that 

without  any  alteration.  Hooker. 

To  Unse'ttle,  iln-s^t'tl.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  uncertain. 

Such  a  doctrine  unsettles  the  titles  to  kingdoms 
and  estates;  for  if  the  actions  from  which  such  set- 
tlements spring  were  illegal,  all  that  is  built  upon 
them  must  be  so  too;  but  the  last  is  absurd,  there- 
fore the  first  must  be  so  likewise.  ^rbuthnot, 

2.  To  move  from  a  place. 

As  big  as  he  was,  did  there  need  any  great  mat- 
ter to  unsettle  him  ?  VEstrange. 
To  overthrow. 
Unse'ttled,  6n-sSt'trd.3«9  adj. 

1.  Not  fixed  in  resolution;  not  determined; 
not  steady. 

A  solemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  fancy,  cure  thy  brains.  Shakspeare. 

Prepar'd  i  was  not 
For  such  a  business;  there  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.  Shakspeare. 

With  them,  a  bastard  of  the  king  deccas'd. 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land. 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery,  voluntary.     Shakspeare. 

Uncertain  and  unsettled  he  remains. 
Deep  vers'd  in  books,  and  shallow  in  himself. 

Milton.  ' 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
of  a  wambling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

V  Estrange. 

Unsettled  virtue  stormy  may  appear; 
Honour,  like  mine,  serenely  is  severe.         Dryden. 

Impartially  judge,  whether  from  the  very  first 
day  that  our  religion  was  unsettled,  and  church  go- 
vernment flung  out  of  doors,  the  civil  government 
has  ever  been  able  to  fix  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

South. 

2.  Unequable;  not  regular;  changeable. 

March  and  September,  the  two  equinoxes,  are 
the  most  windy  and  tempestuous,  the  most  unsettled 
and  unequable  seasons  in  most  countries.    Bentley. 

3.  Not  established. 

My  cruel  fate, 
And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state, 
Forc'd  me  to  guard  my  coast.  Dryden 

4.  Not  fixed  in  a  place  of  abode. 

David  supposed  that  it  could  not  stand  with  the 
duty  which  he  owed  unto  God,  to  set  himself  ia  an 
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Louse  of  cedar  tree!),  aud  to  behold  the  ark  of  the 
Lords  covenant  unsettled.  Hooker. 

Unse'ttledness,  iin-s^t'il'd-nfis.  v.  s. 
J.    Irresolution;     undetermined    state   of 
mind. 

2.  Uncertainty;  fluctuation. 

The  unsettledness  of  my  condition  has  hitherto 
put  a  stop  to  my  thoughts  concerning  it.      Dryden. 

3.  Want  of  fixity. 

When  the  sun  shines  upon  a  river,  though  its 
waves  roll  this  way  and  that  by  the  wind,  yet,  for 
all  their  unsettltdness,  the  sun  strikes  them  with  a 
direct  and  certain  beam.  South. 

UNSE'vf:Rt:D,  \in-s^v'ir'd.  adj.    Not  part- 
ed; not  divided. 

Honour  and  policy,  like  unaever^d  friends 
r  th'  war,  do  grow  together.  Shakspeare. 

Their  bands,  though  slack,  no  dissolution  fear; 
Th'  unsever'd  parts  the  greatest  pressure  bear; 
Though  loose,  and  fit  to  flow,  they  still  cohere. 

Blackmore. 
To   Unse'x,    Cin-s^ks'.    v.  a.     To    make 
otherwise  than  the  sex  commonly  is. 

All  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me  from  the  crown  to  th'  toe,  top  full 
Of  direst  cruelty.  Shakspeare. 

Unsha'dowed,    lin-shad'ode.    adj.     Not 
clouded;  not  darkened. 

He  alone  sees  all  things  with  an  unshadowed, 
comprehensive  vision,  who  eminently  is  all.  Glanv. 

Unsha'keable,    \in-shi'ka-bl.    adj.     Not 
subject  to  concussion.     Not  in  use. 

Your  isle  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
With  rocks  unshakeable,  and  roaring  waters. 

Shakspeare. 
Unsha'ked,  Cin-shakt'.  adj.    Not  shaken. 
Not  in  use. 

I  know  but  one. 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
Unshak'd  of  motion.  Shakspeare. 

Unsha'ken,  \in-shi'k'n.*"^  adj. 

1.  Not  agitated;  not  moved. 

Purpose  is 
Of  violent  birth;  but  poor  validity: 
Which  now,  like  fruits  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall  unshaken  when  they  mellow  be.      Shaksp. 
The  wicked's  spite  against  God  is  but  like  a  mad- 
man's running  his  head  against  the  wall,  that  leaves 
the  wall  vMsliaken,  but  dashes  his  own  brains  out. 

Boyle. 

2.  Not  subject  to  concussion. 

3.  Not  weakened  in  resolution;  not  moved. 

Ill  wast  thou  shrouded  then, 
0  patient  Son  of  God!  yet  only  slood'st 
Unshaken.  Milton. 

Employ  it  in  unfeigned  piety  towards  God,  in 
■unshaken  duty  to  his  vicegerent.  Sprat. 

His  principles  were  founded  in  reason,  and  sup- 
ported by  virtue,  and  therefore  did  not  lie  at  the 
mercy  of  ambition;  his  notions  were  no  less  steady 
aud  utishaken,  than  just  aud  upright.  Jlddison. 

To  Unsh a'okle,  un-shak'kl.  v.  a.  To  loose 
from  bonds. 

A  laudable  freedom  of  thought  uruhaekles  their 

miuds  from  the  narrow  prejudices  of  education, 

and  opens  their  eyes  to  a  more  extensive  view  of 

the  publick  good.  Mdison, 

UNSHA'MED,iin-sbim'd'.arf/.  Not  shamed. 

The  brave  man  seeks  rot  popular  applause; 
UnslMm''d,  though  foii'd,  he  does  the  best  he  can: 
Force  is  of  brutes,  but  honour  is  of  man.    Dryden. 

UNSHA'pE.v,iin-shA'p'n.*°3  adj.  Mishapen; 
deformed. 

This  utishapen  earth  we  noi*  inhabit,  is  the  form 
it  was  found  iu  when  tbe  vraters  bad  retired. 

Burnet. 
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Gasping  for  breath,  th'  unshapen  Phocae  die, 
And  on  the  boiling  waves  extended  lie.      ^^ddison. 
Unsha'red,    uu-shir'd'.    adj.     Not    par- 
taken; not  had  in  common. 

Bliss,  as  thou  hast  part,  to  me  is  bliss; 
Tedious  unshared  with  thee,  and  odious  soon. 

Milton. 
To  Unshe'ath,  fin-sh^TH'.-y.o.  To  draw 
from  the  scabbard. 
Executioner,  unshcath  thy  sword.       Shakspeare. 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law: 
There  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheathed.  Shaksp. 

Far  hence  be  souls  profane ! 
Now,  Trojan,  take  the  way  thy  fates  afford; 
Assume  thy  courage,  and  unsheath  thy  sword. 

Dryden. 
The  Roman  senate  has  resolv'd. 
Till  time  give  better  prospects,  still  to  keep 
The  sword  unsheathed,  and  turn  its  edge  on  Caesar. 

Jiddison. 
Each  chief  his  sev'ufold  shield  display'd, 
Aud  half  uns/icalh'd  the  shining  blade.  Pope. 

Unshe'd,  un-bii^d'.  adj.   Not  spilt. 
To  blood  unshed  tbe  rivers  must  be  turn'd. 

Milton. 
Unshe'ltered,  dn-sh^l'tiir'd.  adj.  Want- 
ing a  screen;  wanting  protection. 

He  is  breeding  that  worm,  which  will  smite  this 
gourd,  aud  leave  him  unsheltered  to  that  scorcbing 
wrath  of  God,  which  will  make  the  improvement  of 
Jonah's  passionate  wish,  that  God  would  take  away 
his  life,  his  most  rational  desire.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Unshi'elded,  i^n-sh66ld'^d.  adj.  Not 
guarded  by  the  shield. 

He  try'd  a  tough,  well-chosen  spear; 
Though  Cygnus  then  did  no  defence  provide, 
But  scornful  offer'd  his  unshielded  side.       Dryden. 
To  Unshi'p,  un-ship'.  v.  a.    To  take  out 
of  a  ship. 

At  the  Cape  we  landed  for  fresh  water;  but  dis- 
covering a  leak,  we  unshipped  our  goods,  aod 
watered  there.  Swift. 

Unsho'cked,  6n-sh6kt'.369  adj.    Not  dis- 
gusted; not  offended. 
Thy  spotless  thoughts  itnsAocft'd  the  priest  may 
hear.  Ticket. 

Unsho'd,  in-shod',  adj.  [from  uns/ioed.^ 
Having  no  shoes. 

Their  feet  unshod,  their  bodies  wrapt  in  rags; 

And  both  as  swift  on  foot  as  chased  stags.  Spenser. 

Withhold  thy  foot  from  being  unslwd.   Jeremiah. 

The  king's  army,    naked  and   unshod,   would 

through  those  inclosed  parts,  have  done  them  little 

hai-m.  Clarendon. 

Unsho'ok,    i!in-sh66k'.    fiart.    adj.     Not 

shaken. 

Pit,  box,  and  gall'ry  in  convulsions  hurl'd. 
Thou  stand 'st  unshook  amidst  a  bursting  world. 

Pope. 
Unsho'rn,  in- shorn',  adj.    Not  clipped. 
This  strength,  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints,  and  bones. 
Than  thine,  while  I  preserv'd  these  locks  unshorn. 
The  pledge  of  my  unviolated  vow.  Milton. 

Straight  as  a  line  in  beauteous  order  stood. 
Of  oaks  unshorn,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden. 

Unsho't,  un-shot'.  part.  adj.    Not  hit  by 
shot. 

He  that  on  her  his  bold  hand  lays. 
With  Cupid's  pointed  arrow  plays; 
They,  with  a  touch,  they  are  so  keen, 
Wound  us  unshot,  and  she  unseen.  Waller. 

To  Unsho'ut,  un-sh6it'.  v.  a.    To  anni- 
hilate, or  retract  a  shout. 

Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius 
Repeal  him,  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother. 

J  Shakspeare. 

Unsho'wered,  un-shoir'd'.  adj.  Not  wa- 
tered by  showers. 
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Nor  is  Osiris  see* 
In  Meniphiau  giove  or  green, 
Trampling  ih'  unshower^d  grass  with  lowings  loud. 

Milton. 

Unshri'nking,  in-shriiik'hig.   adj.     Not 

recoiling;  not  slunmiiig  danger  or  pain. 

Your  son,  my  lord,  hath  paid  a  soldier's  debt: 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man; 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd, 
In  the  unshrinking:  station  where  he  fought, 
But,  like  a  man,  he  died.  ^^hakspeare. 

Unshu'nnable,  Aii-shiin'nd-bl.  adj.     In- 
evitable. 

'Tis  the  plague  of  great  ones, 
Prerogativ'd  are  they  less  than  the  base; 
'Tis  destiny  unshunnable  like  death.      Shakspeare. 
Unsi'fted,  Cin-sift'^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  parted  by  a  sieve. 

The  ground  one  year  at  rest,  forget  not  thou 
With  richest  dung  to  hearten  it  again. 
Or  with  unsifted  ashes.  jjf(,y_ 

2.  Not  tried;  not  known  by  experience. 

Affection!  puh!  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance.  Shaksp. 
Unsi'ght,  un-site'.  adj.  Not  seeing.  A 
low  word,  used  only  with  unseen,  as  in 
the  example  following.  Probably  form- 
ed by  corruption  of  unsighted. 

They  'II  say,  our  business  to  reform 
The  church  and  state,  is  but  a  worm 
For  to  subscribe,  unsight,  unseen. 
To  an  unknown  church  discipline.  Hxidibras. 

UNSi'GHrED,    in-si't^d.   adj.     Invisible; 
not  seen. 

Beauties  that  from  worth  arise, 
Are  like  the  grace  of  deities, 
Still  present  with  us,  though  unsighted.     Suckling. 
Unsi'ghtliness,  lin-site'l^-nds.  n.  a.  [from 
unsightly.^     Deformity;    disagreeable- 
ness  to  the  eye. 

The  unsightliness  in  the  legs  may  be  helped  by 
wearing  a  laced  stocking.  Wiseman, 

UNsi'GHTLv,iin-site'16.  adj.  Disagreeable 
to  the  sight. 

On  my  knees  I  beg. 
That  you'll  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food.— 
— Good  sir,  no  more:  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  blossoms  also,  and  those  dropping  gumi, 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  tread  with  ease. 

MiUon. 

Amongst  the  rest,  a  small,  unsightly  root. 

But  of  divine  effect,  he  cull'd  me  out.         MiUon. 

It  must  have  been  a  fine  genius  for  gardening, 

that  could  have  form'd  such  an  unsightly  hollow 

into  so  beautiful  an  area.  Spectator. 

Unsince're,  un-sin-sdre'. ac(/.  [insincerus^ 

Latin.] 

1.  Not  hearty;  not  faithful. 

2.  Not  genuine;  impure;  adulterated. 

I  have  so  often  met  with  cbymical  preparations, 
which  I  have  found  unsincere,  that  I  dare  scarce 
trust  any.  Boyle. 

3.  Not  sound;  not  solid. 

Myrrha  was  joy'd  the  welcome  news  to  hear; 
But,  clogg'd  with  guilt,  the  joy  was  unsincere. 

Diyden. 
Unsinoe'rity,  fin-sin-s^r'6-ti.  n.  s.  Adul- 
teration; cheat;   dishonesty   of  profes- 
sion. 

A  spirit  of  sea-salt  may,  without  ^Dyunnncerity, 
be  so  prepared,  as  to  dissolve  crude  gold.       Boyle- 
To  Unsi'new,  6n-sin'u.  v.  a.  To  deprive 
of  strength. 

Nor  are  the  nerves  of  his  compacted  strength 
Stretch'd  and  dissolv'd  into  unsinew^d  length. 

Denham. 
Now  toys  and  trifles  from  their  Athens  come, 
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Aud  dates  and  pepper  have  unttneic'd  Rome.  Dryd. 
The  affected  purity  of  the  French  has  unsinewed 
their  heroick  verse.  The  language  of  an  epirk  poe0j 
is  almost  wholly  figurative:  yet  are  they  so  fearful 
of  a  metaphor,  that  no  example  of  Virgil  ran  en- 
courage them  to  be  bold  with  safely.  Dryden 
Unsi'newed,  An-sin'ude.  adj.  Nerveless; 
weak. 

Two  special  reasons 
May  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unstneic'd, 
And  yet  to  me  are  strong.  Shakspeare. 

Unsi'nged,  i\n-sinj'd'.^*9a£//.  Not  scorch- 
ed; not  touched  by  fire. 

By  the  command  of  Domitian,  whca  cast  into  a 
cauldron  of  burning  oil,  he  came  out  umingtd. 

,  Br  men. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fieiy  furnace,  un- 
touched, M(ist»»g-ed.  Stephens. 
Unsi'nking,    un-3ink'ing.*i°     adj.      Not 
sinking. 

Anxur  feels  the  cool,  refreshing  breeze 
Blown  off  the  sea,  and  all  the  dewy  strand 
Liescover'd  with  a  smooth,  u?i*JnA;tng- sand.  Mdis. 
Unsi'nning,  iin-sin'ning.*i°  adj.    Impec- 
cable. 

A  perfect  unsinning  obedience,  free  from  parti- 
cular acts  of  transgression.  Rogers. 
Unska'nned,  un-skan'd'.  adj.    Not  mea- 
sured; not  computed. 

This  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unskann^d  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tie  leaden  pounds  to  's  heels.  Shakspeare. 

Unski'lful,  An-skil'ful.  adj.     Wanting 
art;  wanting  knowledge. 

This  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make 
the  xinskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious 
grieve.  Shakspeare. 

Hear  his  sighs,  though  mute: 
Unskilful  with  what  words  to  pray,  let  me 
Interpret  for  him.  Milton. 

A  man  unskilful  in  syllogism  could  perceive  the 
weakness  and  inconclusiveness  of  a  long,  artificial 
and  plausible  discourse.  Locke- 

Using  a  man's  words  according  to  the  propriety 
of  the  language,  though  it  be  not  always  under- 
stood, leaves  the  blame  on  him  who  is  so  unskiljul 
in  the  language  as  not  to  understand  it  when  used 
as  it  ought.  Locke. 

Unski'lfully,  ian-skil'ful-16.  adv.  With- 
out knowledge;  without  art. 

You  speak  unskilfully;  or,  if  your  knowledge 
be  more,  it  is  much  darkened  in  your  malice.  Shaks. 
Unski'lfulness,    dn-skil'fil-nes.    ?i.    s. 
Want  of  art;  want  of  knowledge. 

The  sweetness  of  her  countenance  did  give  such 
a  grace  to  what  she  did,  that  it  did  make  handsome 
the  unhandsomeness,  and  make  the  eye  force  the 
mind  to  belieTe  that  there  was  a  praise  in  that  un- 
skilfulness.  Sidney. 

Let  no  price  be  heightened  by  the  necessity  or 
unskUfulness  of  the  contractor.  Taylor. 

Unski'lled,    lin-skil'd'.    adj.     Wanting 
skill;  wanting  knowledge:  with  in  be- 
fore a  noun,  and  to  before  a  verb. 
UnskilVd  in  helebore,  if  thou  shouldst  try 
To  mix  it,  and  mistake  the  quantity, 
The  rules  of  pliysick  would  against  thee  cry.  Dryd. 

UnskiWd  and  young,  yet  something  still  I  writ 
Of  Ca'ndish  beauty  join'd  to  Cecil's  wit         Prior. 

Not  eastern  monarchs  on  their  nuptial  day 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay, 
As  the  bright  natives  of  th'  unlabour'd  field, 
Unvers'd  in  spinning,  and  tii  looms  unsblVd. 

Blackmore. 
Poets,  like  painters,  thus  unskiU'd  to  trace 
The  naked  nature,  and  the  living  giace, 
With  gold  anil  jewels  co\er  every  part. 
And  hide  with  ornaments  their  want  of  art.     Pope 
Unsla'in-,  iln-sline'   adj      Not  killed. 
If  there  were  any  who  felt  a  pity  of  so  great  a 


fall,  and  had  yet  any  sparks  of  unslain  duly  left 
in  them  towards  me,  yet  durst  they  not  shew  it. 

Sidney. 
Not  hecatomb  unslain,  nor  vows  unpaid, 
On  Greeks  accurs'd  this  dire  contagion  bring.  Dryd. 
Unsla'ked,  Qn-slakt'.  ac(/.  Not  quenched. 
Her  desires  new  rous'd. 
And  yet  unslaked,  will  kindle  in  her  fancy. 
And  make  her  eager  to  renew  the  feast.      Di-yden. 
Wheat  steeped  in  brine,  drawing  the  brine  from 
it,  they  mix  with  unslaked  lime  beat  to  powder,  and 
so  sow  it.  Mortimer 

Unslee'pixg,  tin-sle^p'ing.**°  adj.    Ever 
wakeful. 

And  roseate  dews  dispos'd 
All  but  th'  unsleeping  eyes  of  God  to  rest.   Milton. 
Unsli'pping,    tln-blip'ing.-*^''    adj.      Not 
liable  to  slip;  fast. 

To  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  unslipping  knot,  take,  Antony, 
Octavia  to  wife.  Shakspeare. 

Unsmi'rched,  un-sm^rtsht'.  adj.  Unpol- 
luted; not  stained. 
That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm  proclaims  me 
bastard; 
Cries  cuckold  to  my  father;  brands  the  harlot 
Ev'n  here,  between  the  chaste  and  unsmirch^d  brow 
Of  my  true  mother.  Shakspeare. 

Unsmo'ked,     tin-smokt'.^*^     adj.       Not 
smoked. 

His  ancient  pipe  in  sable  dy'd. 
And  half  unsmoak^d,  lay  by  his  side.  Swift. 

Unsmo'oth,  iin-sm66TH'.  adj.  Rough;  not 
even;  not  level.    Not  used. 

Those  blossoms,  and  those  dropping  gums 
That  lie  bestrown,  unsightly,  and  unsmooth, 
Ask  riddance,  if  we  mean  to  ti'cad  with  ease.  Milton. 
Unso'ciable,  iln-so'sh^-a-bl.  adj.  \_inso- 
ciabilis,  Latin.]  Not  kind;  not  com- 
municative of  good;  not  suitable  to  so- 
ciety. 

By  how  much  the  more  we  are  accompanied  with 
plenty,  by  so  much  the  more  greedily  is  our  end 
desired,  whom  when  time  hath  made  unsociable  to 
others,  we  become  a  burden  to  ourselves.  Raleigh. 
Such  a  behaviour  deters  men  from  a  religious  life, 
by  representing  it  as  an  unsociable  state,  that  ex- 
tinguishes all  joy.  .iddison. 
Unso'ciablv,  lin-so'sh^-a-ble.  adv.  Not 
kindly;  without  good-nature. 

These  are  pleased  with  nothing  that  is  not  unso- 
ciably  sour,  ill-natured,  and  troublesome.     L^Estr. 

Unso'iled,  un-soil'd'.  adj.  Not  polluted; 
not  tainted;  not  stained. 

Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel.' 
My  unsoiVd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
Will  your  accusation  overweigh.  Shakspeare. 

The  humours  are  transparent  to  let  in  the  light, 
unsoiled  and  unsophisticated  by  any  [nward  tinc- 
ture. Ray. 

Her  Arethusean  stream  remains  unsoiled, 
Uumix'd  with  foreign  filth,  and  undefil'd.  Dryden. 
Unso'ld,  lin-sold'.  adj.     Not  exchanged 
for  money. 

Mopsus  the  sage,  who  future  things  foretold. 
And  t'  other  seer,  yet  by  his  wife  tmsold.    Dryden. 

Adieu,  my  children!  better  thus  expire 
Unstall'd,  unsold;  thus  glorious  mount  in  fire.  Pope. 
Unso'ldierlike,  ijn-s6rj^r-like. ac(/.  Un- 
becoming a  soldier. 

Perhaps,  they  had  sentinels  waking  while  they 

slept;  but  even  this  would  be  unsoldierlike  in  our 

age.  Broome. 

Unso'lid,  tin-sol'id.  adj.    Fluid;  not  co- 

hereui. 

The  extension  of  body  is  nothing  but  the  cohe- 
sion of  solid,  separable,  moveable  parts;  and  the 
extension  of  space,  the  continuity  of  unsolid,  inse- 
parable and  unmoveable  parts.  Locke. 
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Unso'lved,  lin-solv'd'.  adj.     Not  expli- 
cated. 

Wliy  may  not  a  sincere  searcher  of  truth,  by  la- 
bour and  prayer,  find  out  the  solution  of  those 
perplexities  which  have  hitherto  been  unsolved? 

Watts. 
As  Virgil  propounds  a  riddle  which  he  leaves  «n- 
solved,  so  I  will  give  you  another,  and  leave  the  ex- 
position to  your  acute  judgment.  Dryden. 
Unsoo't,  ijn-boot'.  for  urswce(.     S/unstr. 
Unsophi'sticated,       in-so-fis'lc-ki-'W. 
adj.    Not  adulterated;  not  counterfeit. 
The  humour  and  tunicles  are  purely  transparent, 
to  let  in  light  and  colours,  unfouled  and  unsophisti- 
cated by  any  inward  tincture.  More. 
Blue  vitriol,  how  venereal  and  unsophisticated  so- 
ever,  rubbed  upon  the  whetted  blade  of  a  knife, 
will  not  impart  its  latent  colour.                       Boyle. 
If  authors  will  not  keep  close  to  truth  by  unvaried 
terms,  and  plain,  unsophisticated  ar^umtiAs;  yet  it 
concerns  readers  not  to  be  imposed  on  by  fallacies. 

Locke. 
Unso'rted,  dn-s6rt'ed.  adj.    Not  distri- 
buted by  proper  separation. 

Their  ideas,  ever  indifferent  and  repugnant,  lie 
in  the  brain  unsoi-ted,  and  thrown  together  without 
order.  Watts. 

Unso'ught,  lin-sawt'.  adj. 
1 .  Had  without  seeking. 

Mad  man,  that  does  seek 
Occasion  of  wrath,  and  cause  of  strife; 
She  comes  unsought;  and  shunned,  follows  eke. 

Spenser. 
Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  would  be  woo'd,  and  not  ^msought  be  won. 

Milton. 
They  new  hope  resume, 
To  find  whom  at  the  first  they  found  unsought. 

Milton. 
The  sea  o  er-fraught  would  swell,  aud  th'  un- 
sought diamonds 
Would  so  emblaze  the  forehead  of  the  deep.   Milt. 

Slumber,  which  forgot 
When  call'd  before  to  come,  now  came  unsought. 
.  Milton. 

11  some  foreign  and  unsought  ideas  offer  them- 
selves, reject  them,  and  keep  them  from  taking  off 
our  minds  from  its  present  pursuit.  Locke. 

Thou  that  art  ne'er  from  velvet  slipper  free. 
Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me? 

Fenton. 
2.  Not  searched;  not  explored. 

Hopeless  to  find,  yet  loth  to  leave  ^oisought, 
Or  that,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men .     Shaksp . 
Unso'und,  iln-soiind'.  adj. 

1.  Sickly;  wanting  health. 
Intemp'rate  youth 

Ends  in  an  age,  imperfect,  and  unsound.  Denham. 

An  animal  whose  juices  are  tinsound,  can  never 

be  duly  nourished;  for  unsound  juices  can  never 

duly  repair  the  fluids  and  solids.  .irbtithnot. 

2.  Not  tree  from  cracks. 

3.  Rotten;  corrupted. 

4.  Not  orthodox. 
These  arguments  being  sound  and  good,  it  can- 
not be  unsound  or  evil  to  hold  still  the  same  asser- 
t'on-  Hooker. 

Eutyches  of  sound  belief,  as  touching  their  true 
personal  copulation,  become  unsound,  by  denying 
the  difference  which  still  continueth  between  the 
one  and  the  other  nature.  »     Hooker. 

Not  honest;  not  upright. 
Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  it  should  make  me  so  unsound  a  man 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  1  have  done  for  you.  Shakspeare. 

6.  Not  true;  not  certain;  not  solid. 
Their  vain  humours,  fed 
With  fruitless  lollies  and  umound  delights.  Spens. 
Not  fast;  not  calm. 

The  now  sad  kinsr. 
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Toss'd  here  and  there,  his  quiet  to  confound, 
Feels  sudden  terror  bring  cold  shivering; 
Lists  not  to  eat;  still  muses;  sleeps  umo^ind,  DanieL 
a.  Not  close;  not  compact. 

Some  lands  make  uruouud  cheese,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  care  of  the  good  housewife.     Mort'uner. 

9.  Not  sincere;  not  faithful. 

This  Boobyclod  soon  drops  upon  the  gi-ouud, 
A  certain  token  that  his  love's  unsound; 
While  Lubberkin  sticks  finnly.  Gay. 

10.  Not  solid;  not  material. 

Of  such  subtle  substance  and  wnsoimrf. 
That  like  a  ghost  he  seem'd,  whose  grave-cloatbs 
are  unbound.  Spenser. 

11.  Erroneous;  •wrong. 

What  fury,  what  conceit  unsound, 
Presenteth  here  to  death  so  sweet  a  child?  Fairfax. 

His  puissance,  trusting  in  th'  Almighty's  aid, 
I  mean  to  try,  whose  reason  I  have  try'd 
Unsound  and  false.  Milton. 

12.  Not  fast  under  foot. 
Unso'unded,  ftn-sound'Sd.  adj.  Not  tried 

by  the  plummet. 

Glo'ster  is 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit.       Shaksp. 

Orpheus'  lute  was  stiung  with  poets'  sinews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soften  steel  and  stones; 
Make  tygcrs  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 

Shakspeare. 
Unso'undness,  An-sound'n^s.  n.  s. 

1.  Erroneousness  of  belief;  want  of  ortho- 
doxy. 

If  this  be  unsound,  wherein  doth  the  point  of  un- 
soundness lie.'  Hooker. 

2.  Corruptness  of  any  kind. 

Neither  is  it  to  all  men  apparent,  which  com- 
plain of  unsound  parts,  with  what  kind  of  un- 
soundness every  such  part  is  possessed.        Hooker. 

3.  Want  of  strength;  want  of  solidity. 

The  umoundness  of  this  principle  has  been  often 
exposed,  and  is  universally  acknowledged,     ^ddis. 
Unso'uued,  An-sour'd'.^'*"  adj. 

1 .  Not  made  sour. 

Meat  and  drink  last  longer  unputrified  and  un- 
soured  in  winter  than  in  summer.  Bacon. 

2.  Not  made  morose. 

Secure  these  golden  early  joys, 
That  youth  unscur'd  with  sorrow  bears.      Dryden. 
Unso'wn,  un-s6ne'.  adj.    Not  propagated 
by  scattering  seed. 

Mushrootis  come  up  hastily  in  a  night,  and  yet 

are  unsown.  Bacon. 

If  the  ground  lie  fallow  and  unsoien,  corn-flowers 

will  not  come.  Bacon. 

The  flow'rs  unsown    in    fields  and    meadows 

reign'd. 

And  western  winds  immortal  spring  maintain 'd. 

Dryden, 
Unspa'red,  in-spir'd'.  adj.  Not  spared. 
Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour  unspared. 

Milton. 
Unspa'hing,  i'in-spa'ring.*^°  adj. 

1.  Not  parsimonious. 

She  gathers  tribute  large,  and  on  the  board 
Heaps  with  unsparing  hand.  Milton. 

2.  Not  merciful. 

To  Uns?e.\'k,  tin-sp6ke'.  v.  a.     To  re- 
tract; to  recant. 

I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  my  own  detraction !  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  myself.    Shaksp. 
Unspe'akable,  fin-sp6'ka-bl.  adj.  Not  to 
be  expressed;  ineffable;  unutterable. 

A  thing,  which  uttered  with  true  devotion  and 
zeal  of  heart,  affordeth  to  God  himself  that  glory, 
that  aid  to  the  weakest  sort  of  men,  to  the  most 
perfect  that  solid  comfort,  which  is  unspeakable. 

Hooker. 
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A  beamier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd. 
Than  I  to  speak  my  grief  unspeak<Ale.  Shakspeare. 

Both  addrest  for  fight 
Unspeakable:  for  who,  though  with  the  tongue 
Of  angels,  can  relate?  Milton. 

The  comfort  it  conveys  is  something  bigger  than 
the  capacities  of  mortality;  mighty,  and  unspeak- 
able; and  not  to  be  understood,  till  it  comes  to  be 
felt.  South. 

This  fills  the  minds  of  weak  men  with  groundless 
fears  and  unspeakable  rage  towards  their  fellow 
subjects.  Mdison. 

Unspe'akably,  An-sp6'ka-bl^.   adv.    In- 
expressibly; ineffably. 

When  nature  is  in  her  dissolution,  and  presents 
us  with  nothing  but  bleak  and  barren  prospects, 
there  is  something  unspeakably  chearful  in  a  spot  of 
ground  which  is  covered  with  trees,  that  smile 
amidst  all  the  rigours  of  winter.  Spectator. 

Unspe'cified,  in-sp^s's6-fide.  adj.  Not 
particularly  mentioned. 

Were  it  not  requisite  that  it  should  be  concealed, 
it  had  not  passed  unspecified.  Brown. 

Unspe'culative,    lun-sp^k'u-la-tiv.    adj. 
Not  theoretical. 

Some  unspeculative  men  may  not  have  the  skill 
to  examine  their  assertions.      Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 
Unspe'd,  in-sp^d'.  adj.  Not  despatched; 
not  performed. 

Venutus  withdraws 
Unsped  the  service  of  the  common  cause.      Garth. 
Unspe'nt,  I'm-sp^nt'.    adj.    Not   wasted; 
not  diminished;  not  weakened;  not  ex- 
hausted. 

The  sound  inclosed  within  the  sides  of  the  bell, 
Cometh  forth  at  the  holes  unspent  and  more  strong. 

Bacon. 
Thy  fame,  not  circumscrib'd  with  English  ground, 
Flies  like  the  nimble  journeys  of  the  light, 
And  is,  like  that,  unspent  too  in  its  flight.    Dryden. 
To  Unsphe're,  iln-sf6re'.   v.  a.    To  re- 
move from  its  orb. 

You  put  mc  off  with  limber  vows;  but  I, 
Though  you  would  seek  to  unsphere  the  stars  with 

oaths. 
Should  yet  say,  sir,  no  going.  Shakspeare. 

Let  my  lamp  at  midnight  hour 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tow'r, 
Where  I  may  oft  out-watch  the  bear. 
With  thrice  great  Hermes;  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato,  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  regions  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind.  Milton. 

Unspi'ed,  I'ln-spide'.  adj. 

1.  Not  searched;  rot  explored. 

With  narrow  search  1  must  walk  round 
This  garden,  and  no  corner  leave  unspy''d.  Milton. 

2.  Not  seen;  not  discovered. 

Resolv'd  to  find  some  fault,  before  wnspi/'d; 
And  disappointed,  if  but  satisfy'd.  Tickel. 

Unspi'lt,  un-spilt'.369  adj. 

1.  Not  shed. 

That  blood  which  thou  and  thy  great  grandsire 
shed. 
And  all  that  since  these  sister  nations  bled. 
Hath  been  unspilt,  had  happy  Edward  known, 
That  all  the  blood  he  spilt  had  been  his  own. 

Denham. 

2.  Not  spoiled;  not  marred. 

To  boiTow  to-daie,  and  to-morrow  to  mis, 
For  lender  or  borrower  noiance  it  is; 
Then  have  of  thine  owne  without  lending,  unspilt. 

Tusser. 
To   Unspi'rit,  iln-splr'it.  v.  a.    To  dis- 
pirit; to  depress;  to  deject. 

Denmark  has  continued  ever  since  weak  and  un- 

spirited,  bent  only  upon  safety.  Temple . 

Could  it  be  in  the  power  of  any  temporal  loss,  so 

much  to  discompose  and  unspirit  my  soul?  J^orris. 

Unspoi'led,  An-spoil'd'.  adj. 
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1.  Not  plundered;  not  pillaged. 

All  the  way  tliat  they  fled,  for  very  despight,  in 
their  return  they  utterly  wasted  whatsoever  they 
had  before  left  uusjmiled.  Spenser. 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as 
they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  untaken.   Hayxcard. 

UnspoiVd  shall  be  her  arms,  and  unprophan'd 
Her  holy  limbs.  Dryden 

2.  Not  marred;  not  hurt;  not  made  use- 
less; not  corrupted. 

Bathurst,  yet  uixspoil^d  by  wealth.  Poof. 

Unspo'tted,  tin-spol't^d.  adj. 

1 .  Not  marked  with  any  stain. 

A  milk-white  hind. 
Without  xinspotted,  innocent  within.  Dryder, 

Seven  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Phoebus  chusc, 
And  for  Diana  seven  unspotted  ewes.  Di-yden 

2.  Immaculate;  not  tainted  with  guilt. 

Satyran  bid  him  other  business  ply, 
Than  hunt  the  steps  of  pure  unspotted  maid.  Spens 

A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted.  Shaksp. 

There  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless, 
if  it  comes  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it 
out  with  all  unspotted  soldiers.  Shakspeare. 

Pure  religion  and  undcfiled  is  this,  to  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affliction,  and  to 
keep  h\mse\f  unspotted  from  the  world.         James. 

Wisdom  is  the  grey  hair  to  men,  and  an  unspot- 
ted life  is  old  age.  .Apocrypha. 

Make  her  his  eternal  bride; 
And  from  her  fair  unspotted  side 
Two  blissful  twins  are  to  be  born.  Milton. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  me  in  the  loathsome  grave 
His  prey,  nor  suffer  my  unspotted  soul 
For  ever  with  corruption  there  to  dwell.      Milton. 

Vindicate  the  honour  of  religion,  by  a  pure  and 
unspotted  obedience  to  its  precepts.  Rogers 

Unsqua'red,  v\n-skwir'd'.  adj  Not  form- 
ed; irregular. 

When  he  speaks, 
'Tis  like  a  chime  a-mending,  with  terms  uns^uorW; 
Which,  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropt. 
Would  seem  hyperboles.  Shaks})eart. 

Unsta'ble,  I'ln-sti'bl.  adj.\^insladiiis,Lat.'] 

1.  Not  fixed;  not  fast. 

A  popular  state  not  founded  on  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  people,  is  of  all  others  the  most  uncer- 
tain, unstable,  and  subject  to  the  most  easy  changes. 

Temple. 
Thus  air  was  void  of  light,  and  earth  unstable. 

Dryden. 
See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town, 
And  wander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.      Gay. 

2.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

Where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 
Cannot  conclude  by  the  yea  or  no 
Of  gen'ral  ignorance,  it  must  omit 
Real  necessities,  and  give  way  the  while 
T'  unstable  slightness.  Shakspeare. 

A  double-minded  man  is  unstable.  James. 

Unsta'id,  tjn-stade'.  adj.  Not  cool;  not 
prudent;  not  settled  into  discretion;  not 
steady;  mutable. 

His  unstayed  youth  had  long  wandered  in  the 
common  labyrinth  of  love;  in  which  time,  to  warn 
young  people  of  his  unfortunate  folly,  he  compiled 
these  twelve  oeglogues.  Spenser. 

To  the  gay  gardens  his  unstaid  desire 
Him  wholly  rarried,  to  refresh  his  sprights.  Spenser. 
Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my  last 
In  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  youth?  Shaksp. 

Tell  me,  how  will  the  world  repute  me, 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  it  will  make  me  scandalized.       Shaksptme. 

Wo  to  that  land. 
Which  gasps  beneath  a  child's  unstaid  command! 

Sandys. 
Unsta'idness,  tjn-stide'n^s.  n.  s. 

1.  IndiscPtion;  volatile  mind. 

2.  Uncertain  motion. 

The  oft  changing  of  his  colour,  with  a  kind  of 
shaking  nnstaidness  over  all  his  body,  he  might  see 
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ia  bis  countenance  some  great  determination  mixed 
with  fear.  Sidney. 

Unsta'ined,  lin-stin'd'.  adj.  Not  stained; 
not  died;  not  discoloured;  not  dishon- 
oured; not  polluted. 

Pure  and  unstained  religion  ought  to  be  the  high- 
est of  all  cares  appertaining  to  publick  regimen. 

Hooker 
Ne  let  her  waves  with  any  filth  be  dy'd, 
But  ever,  like  herself,  unstained  hath  been  (ry'd. 

Spenser. 
I  do  commit  into  your  hand 
Th'  unstained  sword  that  you  have  us'd  to  bear, 
With  this  remembrance,  that  you  use  the  same 
With  a  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit 
As  you  have  done  'gainst  me .  Shakspeare. 

I  will  do  it  without  fear  or  doubt, 
To  live  an  unstained  wife  to  my  sweet  love.  Shaksp. 

Your  youth. 
And  the   true  blood  which  peeps    forth    faintly 

through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstained  shepherd. 

Shakspeare. 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood.  Milton. 

That  good  earl,  once  president 
Of  England's  counsel,  and  her  treasury; 
Who  liv'd  in  both  unstained  with  gold  or  fee, 
And  left  them  both  more  in  himself  content.    Milt. 
Her  people  guiltless,  and  her  fields  unstaiti^d. 

Roscommon. 
These,  of  the  garter  call'd,  of  faith  unstain''d, 
In  fighting  fields  the  laurel  have  obtain'd.    Dryden. 

To  Unsta'te,  fin-stite'.  v.  a.  To  put  out 
of  dignity. 

High-battled  Caesar  will 
Unstale  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  to  th'  shew 
Against  a  sworder.  Shakspeare. 

I  would  imstate  myself,  to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Shakspeare. 

Unsta'tutable,  fin-stat'tshu-ta-bl.  ac/J. 
Contrary  to  statute. 

That  plea  did  not  avail,  although  the  lease  were 

notoriously  tmstatutable,  the  rent  reserved  being  not 

a  seventh  part  of  the  real  value.  Swift. 

Unsta'nched,  un-stansht'.^*^    adj.     Not 

stopped;  not  stayed. 

With  the  issuing  blood 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy.  Shaksp. 
Unste'adfast,  fin-st^d'fast.  adj.  Not  fix- 
ed; not  fast;  not  resolute. 
I'll  read  you  matter, 
As  full  of  peril  and  advent'rous  spirit, 
As  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud. 
On  the  unsteadfast  footing  of  a  spear.    Shakspeare. 
Unste'adily,  un-st^d'd^-l^.  adv. 

1.  Without  any  certainty. 

2.  Inconstantly;  not  consistently. 

He  that  uses  his  words  loosely  and  unsteadily, 
will  not  be  minded,  or  not  understood.  Locke. 

UxsTE'ADiNESSjiin-stfid'de-nds.  n.  s.  Want 
of  constancy;  irresolution;  mutability. 

A  prince  of  this  character  will  instruct  us,  by  his 
example,  to  fix  the  unsteadiness  of  our  politicks. 

Mdison. 
In  the  result,  we  find  the  same  spirit  of  cruelty, 
■the  same  blindness,  and  obstinacy,  and  unsteadi- 
ness. Swift. 
Unste'ady,  dn-st^d'de.  adj. 
i.  Inconstant;  irresolute. 

And  her  unsteady  hand  hath  often  plac'd 
Men  in  high  pow'r,  but  seldom  holds  them  fast. 

Denham. 

No  measures  can  be  taken  of  an  unsteady  mind: 

still  'tis  loo  much,  or  too  little.  VEstrange. 

While  choice  remains,  he  will  be  still  unsteady, 

And  nothing  but  necessity  can  fix  him.  Roice. 

2.  Mutable;  variable;  changeable. 

If  the  motion  of  the  sun  were  as  unequal  as  that 


of  a  ship  driven  by  unsteady  winds,  it  would  not  at 
all  help  us  to  measure  time.  Locke. 

3.  Not  fixed;  not  settled. 
Unstee'ped,     un-sti6pt'.3^3    adj.      Not 
soaked. 

Other  wheat  was  sown  unsteeped,  but  watered 
twice  a-day.  Bacon. 

To  Unsti'ng,  fin-sting'.  v.  a.  To  disarm 
of  a  sting. 

He  has  disarmed  his  afflictions,  unstung  his  mi- 
series; and  though  he  has  not  the  proper  happiness 
of  the  world,  yet  he  has  the  greatest  that  is  to  be 
enjoyed  in  it.  South. 

Unsti'nted,  un-stint'^d.  erf/.  Not  limited. 
In  the  works  of  nature  is  unstinted  goodness 
shewn  us  by  their  author.  Skelton. 

Unsti'rred,  fin-stur'd'.  adj.   Not  stirred; 
not  agitated. 

Such  seeming  milks  suffered  to  stand  unstirred, 
let  fall  to  the  bottom  a  resinous  substance.     Boyle. 
To  Unsti'tch,  lin-stitsh'.  v.  a.    To  open 
by  picking  the  stitches. 

Cato  well  observes,  though  in  the  phrase  of  a 
taylor,  friendship  ought  not  to  be  unripped,  but  un- 
stitched. Collier. 
Unsto'oping,    un-stoo'ping.    adj.      Not 
bending;  not  yielding. 

Such  neighbour  nearness  to  our  sacred  blood 
Should  nothmg  priv'lege  him,  nor  partialize 
Th'  ■unsiooptngfirmnessof  my  upright  soul.  Shaksp. 
To  Unsto'p,  Cin-stop'.  v.  a.  To  free  from 
stop  or  obstruction;  to  open. 

Such  white  fumes  have  been  afforded,  by  unstop- 
ping a  liquor  diaphanous  and  red  Boyle. 
The  eyes  of  the  blind  shall  be  opened,  and  the 
ears  of  the  de^if  unstopped.                           Isaiah. 
One  would  wonder  to  find  such  a  multitude  of 
niches  unstopped.                                       .Sddison. 
Unsto'pfed,  uH-stopt'.  adj.    Meeting  no 
resistance. 

The  flame  unstopped,  at  first  more  fury  gains. 
And  Vulcan  rides  at  large  with  loosen'd  reins. 

Dryden. 

Unstra'ined,  un-str4n'd'.  adj.    Easy;  not 
forced. 

By  sn  easy  and  unstrained  derivation,  it  implies 
the  breath  of  God.  Hakewill. 

Unstra'itened,  iun-stra't'n'd.^^8  adj.  Not 
contracted. 

The  eternal  wisdom,  from  which  we  derive  our 
beings,  enriched  us  with  all  these  ennoblements 
that  were  suitable  to  the  measures  of  an  unstraiten- 
ed  goodness,  and  the  capacity  of  such  a  creature. 

Glanville. 
Unstre'ngthened,      i&n-strdng7/i'n'd.369 
adj.  Not  supported;  not  assisted. 

The  church  of  God  is  neither  ofcapacity  so  weak, 

nor  so  unstrengthened  with  authority  from  above, 

but  that  her  laws  may  exact  obedience  at  the  hands 

of  her  own  children.  Hooker. 

To  Unstri'ng,  lin-string'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  relax  any  thing  strung;  to  deprive 
of  strings. 

My  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more 
Than  an  unstringed  viol  or  harp.  Shakspeare. 

Eternal  structures  let  them  raise 
On  William  and  Maria's  praise; 
Nor  fear  they  can  exhaust  the  store. 
Till  nature's  musick  lies  unstruitg.  Prior. 

His  idle  horn  on  fragrant  myrtles  hung; 
His  arrows  scatter'd  and  his  bow  unstrung.  Smith. 

2.  To  loose;  to  untie. 

Invaded  thus,  for  want  of  better  bands 
His  garland  they  ^lnslring,  and  bind  his  hands. 

Di-yden. 
Unstru'ck,  tin-strfik'.   adj.    Not  moved; 
not  affected. 

Over  dank  and  diy. 
They  journey  toilsome,  unfatigued  with  length 


Of  march,  unstruck  with  horror  at  the  sight 
Of  Alpine  ridges  bleak.  Philips. 

Unstu'died,  iln-stiid'id.283  adj.    Not  pre- 
meditated; not  laboured. 

In  your  conversation  I  could  observe  a  clearness 
of  notion  expressed  in  ready  and  unstudied  words. 

Dryden. 
Unstu'ffed,  An-stijft'.5''9  adj.    Unfilled; 
not  crowded. 

Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye; 
And  where  care  lodgetb,  sleep  will  never  lie: 
But  where  unbruised  youth  with  unstuft  brain 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 

Shakspeare. 
Unsubsta'ntial,  iSn-sib-stan'shal.  adj. 

1.  Not  solid;  not  palpable. 
Welcome,  thou  unsubstantial a.iv  that  I  embrace! 

The  wretch  that  thou  hath  blown  unto  the  worst. 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts.  Shakspeare, 

Darkness  now  rose 
As  daylight  sunk,  and  brought  in  lowering  night, 
Her  shadowy  offspring,  unsubstantial  both, 
Privation  mere  of  light  and  absent  day.        Milton. 

2.  Not  real. 
If  empty  unsubstantial  beings  may  be  ever  made 

use  of  on  this  occasion,  there  were  never  any  more 
nicely  imagined  and  employed.  Mdison. 

Unsuccee'ded,  un-sfik-s66'd^d.  adj.  Not 
succeeded. 

Unjust  equal  o'er  equals  to  let  reign; 
One  over  all,  with  wiisucceedcd  power.  Milton. 

Unsucce'ssful,  ijn-suk-sls'ful.  adj.  Not 
having  the  wished  event;  not  fortunate. 

0  the  sad  fate  of  unsu^cessfrU  sin ! 
You  see  yon  heads  without:  there's  worse  within. 

Cleaveland. 
Ye  pow'rs  return'd 
From  ^msuccessful  charge!  be  not  dismay 'd.    Milt. 
Hence  appear  the  many  mistakes,  which  have 
made  learning  generally  so  unpleasing  and  so  un- 
successful. Milton. 
My  counsels  may  be  unsuccessful,  but  my  pray'rs 
Shall  wait  on  all  your  actions.                    Denham. 
The  corruption,  pcrverseness,   and  vitiosity  of 
man's  will,  he  charges  as  the  only  cause  that  ren- 
dered all  the  arguments  his  doctrine  came  cloathed 
with,  \insuccessful.  South. 

Had  Portius  been  the  unsuccessful  lover. 
The  same  compassion  would  have  fallen  on  him. 

Mdison. 
Successful  authors  do  what  they  can  to  exclude 
a  competitor;  while  the  unsuccessful,  with  as  much 
eagerness,  lay  their  claim  to  him  as  their  brother. 

.Addison. 
Those  are  generally  more  ^insuccessful  in  their 
pursuit  after  fame,  who  are  more  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing it.  Mdison. 
Leave  dang'rous  truths  to  unsuccessful  satire. 

Pope. 
Unsucoe'ssfully,  fin-siik-s^s'ful-^.  adv. 
Unfortunately;  without  success. 

The  humble  and  contented  man  pleases  himself 
innocently;  while  the  ambitious  man  attempts  to 
please  others  sinfully,  and  perhaps,  in  the  issue  ttn- 
successfully  too.  South. 

Unsucce'ssfulness,  un-suk-ses'f61-ii^s. 
n.  s.  Want  of  success;  event  contrary  to 
wish. 

Admonitions,  fraternal  or  paternal,  then  more 
publick  reprehensions,  and,  upon  the  unsuccessful- 
ness  of  all  these  milder  medicaments,  the  censures 
of  the  church.  Hammond. 

Unsucce'ssive,  in-sdk-sds'siv.  adj.  Not 
proceeding  by  flux  of  parts. 

We  cannot  sum  up  the  unsuccessive  and  stable 
direction  of  God.  Brown. 

The  unsv.ccessive  duration  of  God  with  relation  to 
himself,  doth  not  communicate  unto  other  created 
beings  the  same  manner  of  duration.  Hale. 

Unsu'cked,  un-s\!ikt'.369  j,^y\  j^^j  having 
the  breasts  drawn. 
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Unsuck''d  of  lamb  or  kid,  that  tend  their  play. 

Milton. 
Unsu'ffehable,  in-silf'far-a-bl.  adj.  Not 
supportable;  intolerable;  not  to  be  en- 
dured. 

The  irksome  deforniities,  whereby,  through  end- 
less and  senseless  eifusions  of  indigested  prayers, 
they  oftentimes  disgrace,  in  most  unsujferable  man- 
ner, the  worthiest  pait  of  christian  duty  towards 
God.  Hooker. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 
And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 
Wherewith  he  wont  at  heaven's  high  council  table 
To  sit  the  midst  of  trinal  unily, 
He  laid  aside.  Milton. 

A  stinking  breath,  and  twenty  ill  smells  besides, 
are  more  unsufferabk  by  her  natural  sluttishuess. 

Swift. 
Unsuffi'cience,  iln-siif-fish'^nse.    n.    s. 
[insuffisarice,  Fr.]     Inability  to  answer 
the  end  proposed. 

The  error  and  nmu^cteTice  of  the  arguments, 
doth  make  it  on  the  contrary  side  against  them,  a 
strong  presumption  that  God  hath  not  moved  their 
hearts  to  think  such  things  as  he  hath  not  enabled 
them  to  prove.  Hooker. 

Unsuffi'cient,  fin-siLif-fish'^nt.  adj.  [in- 
suffisant,  Fr.J   Unable;  inadequate. 

Malebranche  having  shewed  the  difficulties  of  the 
other  ways,  and  how  unsufficient  they  are  to  give  a 
satisfactory  account  of  the  ideas  we  have,  erects 
this,  of  seeing  all  things  in  God,  upon  their  ruin, 
as  the  true.  Locke. 

Unsu'gared,     6n-shig'Ar'd.     adj.      Not 
sweetened  with  sugar. 

Try  it  with  sugar  put  into  water  formerly  sugar- 
ed, and  into  other  water  unsugared.  Bacon. 
Unsu'itable,  un-su'ta-bl.  adj.  Not  con- 
gruous; not  equal;  not  proportionate. 

Virginity,  like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out 
of  fashion;  richly  suited,  but  unsuitable,  just  like 
the  brooch  and  the  tooth-pick,  which  we  wear  not 
now.  Shakspeare. 

He  will  smile  upon  her;  which  will  now  be  so 
unsuitable  to  her  disposition,  being  addicted  to  a 
melancholy,  that  it  cannot  but  turn  him  into  con- 
tempt. Shakspeare- 

That  would  likeliest  render  contempt  instead; 
Hard  recompence,  unsuitable  return 
For  so  much  good.  Mikon. 

All  that  heaven  and  happiness  signifies  is  U7uui(- 
able  to  a  wicked  man ;  and  therefore  could  be  no  fe- 
licity to  him.  Tillotson. 
Consider  whether  they  be  not  unnecessary  ex- 
pences;  such  as  are  unsuitable  to  our  circumstances. 

^tterbury. 
To  enter  into  a  party,  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiours,  is  very 
unsuitable  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we 
so  zealously  assert.  Swift. 

Unsu'itableness,  v^n-su'ta-bl-n^s.   n.   s. 
Incongruity;  unfitness. 

The  unsuitableness  of  one  man's  aspect  to  another 

man's  fancy,  has  raised  such  an  aversion,  as  has 

produced  a  perfect  hatred  of  him.  South. 

Unsu'itixg,  lin-su'ting.^'o  adj.  Not  fitting; 

not  becoming. 

Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelraed  with  your 

grief, 

A  passion  most  unsuiting  such  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

Leave  thy  joys,  unsuiting  such  an  age. 
To  a  fresh  comer,  and  resign  the  stage.      Dryden. 
Unsu'llied,  un-s\iriid.2"  adj.  Not  fouled; 
not  disgraced;  pure. 

My  maiden  honour  yet  is  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily.  Shakspeare. 

To  royal  authority  a  most  dutiful  observance,  has 

ever  been  the  proper,  unsullied  honour  of  your 

church.  Sprat. 

Rays  which  on  Hough's  unsully''d  mitre  shine. 

Pope. 


These  an  altar  raise: 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsully''d  lays 
That  altar  crowns.  Pope. 

Unsu'ng,  un-silng.'  adj.   Not  celebrated 
in  verse;  not  recited  in  verse. 

Thus  was  the  first  day  ev'n  and  morn, 
Nor  pass'd  uncelebrated  nor  unsung 
By  the  celestial  choirs.  Milton. 

Half  yet  remains  unsung;  but  narrower  bound 
Within  the  visible  diurnal  sphere.  Milton. 

Here  the  muse  so  oft  her  harp  has  strung. 
That  not  a  mountain  rears  its  head  unsung. 

.Addison. 
Uns'unned,  iin-s6n'd'.'*8  adj.  Not  expos- 
ed to  the  sun. 
I  thought  her  as  chaste  as  unsunn''d  snow. 

Shakspeare . 
You  may  as  well  spread  out  the  unsunned  heaps 
Of  misers  treasure  by  an  outlaw's  den, 
And  tell  me  it  is  safe,  as  bid  me  hope 
Danger  will  wink  an  opportunity. 
And  let  a  single,  helpless  maiden  pass 
Uninjur'd  in  uiis  wild,  surrounding  waste.    Milton. 
Unsupe'rfluous,    I'ln-su-p^r'flu-us.    adj. 
Not  more  than  enough. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperjiuous,  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  whit  encumber'd  with  her  store.  Milton. 
Unsuppla'nted,  iin-sijp-plan'ied.  adj. 

1 .  Not  forced  or  thrown  from  under  that 
which  supports  it. 

Gladsome  they  quaflF,  yet  not  encroach  on  night. 
Season  of  rest;  but  well  bedew'd  repair 
Each  to  his  home  with  unsupplanted  feet.    PUilips. 

2.  Not  defeated  by  stratagem. 

Unsuppli'ed,  \!in-siip-pli'd'.  adj.  Not  sup- 
plied; not  accomodated  with  something 
necessary. 

Prodigal  in  ev'ry  other  grant, 
Her  sire  left  unsupply^d  her  only  want.       Dryden. 
Every  man  who  enjoys  the  possession  of  what  he 
naturally  wants,  and  is  unmindful  of  the  unsupplied 
distress  of  other  men,  betrays  the  same  temper. 

Spectator. 
Unsuppo'rtable,   iln-siip-port'a-bl.  adj. 
[_insuJiJiortable,    French.]      Intolerable; 
such  as  cannot  be  endured. 

The  uneasiness  of  unrelieved  thirst,  by  continu- 
ance grows  the  more  unsupportable.  Boyle. 
The  waters  mounted  up  into  the  air,  thicken  and 
cool  it,  and,  by  their  interposition  betwixt  the  earth 
and  the  sun,  fence  ofifthe  ardent  heat,  which  would 
be  otherwise  un$upportable.  Woodward. 
Unsuppo'rtably,  un-sup-p6rt'a-ble.  adv. 
Intolerably. 

For  a  man  to  do  a  thing,  while  bis  conscience  as- 
sures him  that  he  shall  be  infinitely,  unsupportably 
miserable,  is  certainly  unnatural.  South. 

Unsuppo'rted,  in-silp-port'^d.  adj. 

1 .  Not  sustained;  not  held  up. 
Them  she  up-stays 

Gently  with  myrtle  band;  mindless  the  while 
Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r.  Milton. 

2.  Not  assisted. 
Nor  have  our  solitary  attempts  been  so  discou- 
raged, as  to  despair  of  the  favourable  look  of  learn- 
ing upon  our  single  and  unsupported  endeavours. 

Brown. 
Unsu're,  i&n-shure'.  adj.  Not  fixed;  not 
certain. 

What  is  love.'  'tis  not  hereafter: 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter; 
What's  to  come  is  still  unsure.  Shakspeare. 

The  men  he  prest  but  late, 
To  bard  assays  unfit,  unsure  at  need, 
Yet  arm'd  to  point  in  well  attempted  plate.  Faiifax. 
The  king  supposing  his  estate  to  be  most  safe, 
when  indeed  most  unsure,  advanced  manj   to  new 
honours.  Hayward. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  other's  breath! 


Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  deathl 
Ease,  health,  and  life,  for  this  they  must  resign: 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fiuc!       Pope 
Unsubmo'untable,      <in-s\jr-ni6uni  a-bl. 
adj.  \jnsiirinontable^  Fr.]    Insuperable; 
not  to  be  overcome. 

What  safety  is  it,  for  avoiding  seeming  absurdi- 
ties, and  unsimnoiaxtabl'  rubs  in  one  opinion,  lu 
take  refuge  in  the  contrary,  which  is  built  on  some- 
thing altogether  as  inexplicable?  Lacke. 
Unsusce  PTiBLE,  iln-sLls-s^p't6-bl.  adj. 
Incnpabif;  not  liable  to  admit. 

She,  a  goddess  died  in  grain. 
Was  unsusceptible  of  stain.  Swift. 

Unsuspe'ct,  lin-sds-p^kl'.  )  arf/'.Not 

Unsuspe'cted,  ilii-sils-p^k'lid.  5      consi- 
dered as  likely  to  do  or  mean  ill. 
Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor. 
The  dangerous  and  unsuhpecled  Hastings.    Shaktp. 

Author  unsvspect 
Friendly  to  man,  far  fiom  deceit  or  guile.   MiUon. 

On  the  coast  averse 
From  entrance,  or  cherubick  watch,  by  stealth 
Found  unsuspected  way.  Miltoix. 

This  day,  my  Persicus,  thou  shalt  perceive, 
Whether  I  keep  mysell  those  rules  I  give, 
Or  else  an  unsusptcteu  glutlon  live.  Dryden. 

They  are  persons  of  unquestionable  abilities,  alto- 
gether unsuspected  of  avarice  or  corruption.    Swifl. 
Unsuspe'oting,  un-siis-p^kt'ing.  adj.  Not 
imagining  that  any  ill  is  designed. 
When  Albion  sends  her  eager  sons  to  war, 
Pleas'd  in  the  gen'ral's  sight,  the  host  lie  down 
Sudden  before  some  unsuspecting  town; 
The  captive  race  one  instant  makes  our  prize. 
And  high  in  air  Britannia's  standard  flies.      Pope. 
Unsuspi'cious,  lan-siis-pish'us.  adj.  Hav- 
ing no  suspicion. 

He  his  guide  requested  to  let  him  lean 
With  both  his  arms  on  those  two  massy  pillars, 
That  to  the  arched  roof  gave  main  support: 
He  unsuipidous  led  him.  Milttn. 

The  easy  queen  receiv'd  my  faint  address 
With  eager  hope  and  unsuspicious  faith.       Smith. 
Unsusta'ined,    fin-si\s-tin'd'.  adj.    Not 
supported;  not  held  up. 

Its  head,  though  gay. 
Hung  drooping,  unsustain'd.  Milton. 

All  unsustain^d  between  the  wave  and  sky. 
Beneath  my  feet  the  whirling  billows  fly.       Pope. 
To  Unswa'the,  in-swarae'.  I',  a.  To  free 
from  folds  or  convolutions  of  bandage. 
In  the  morning  an  old  woman  came  to  umwathe 
me.  Jldc^son. 

Unsway'able,  ijn-swa'a-bl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
governed  or  influenced  by  another. 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable  and  free.  Shakspeare. 
Unswa'yeu,  iii-swide'.  adj.  Not  wielded; 
not  held  in  the  hand. 

He  makes  for  England,  here  to  claim  the  crown— 
— Is  the  chair  empty.'  is  the  sword  unswayed? 
Is  the  king  dead.'  the  empire  unpossess'd?   Shaksp- 
To   Unswe'ar,   lun-bwire'.  v.  n.  Not  to 
swear;  to  recant  any  thing  sworn. 

'f'he  ape  was  glad  to  end  the  strife  so  light. 
And  thereto  swore;  for  who  would  not  oft  swear, 
And  oft  unswear,  a  diadem  to  bear.'  Spenser- 

To  Unswe'at,  uu-sw6t.  V.  a.  To  ease  af- 
ter fatigue;  to  cool  after  exercise. 

The  interim  of  uruweating  themselves  regularly, 
and  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may,  with  profit 
an«l  delight,  be  taken  up  with  solemn  musick. 

MiUon. 

Unswe'ating,     \in-sw^t'lng.     adj.     Not 
sweating. 

In  frost  and  snow,  if  you  complain  of  heat, 
They  rub  th'  unsweatit^  brow,  and  swear  they 
sweat.  Dryden- 
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UWswee't,  \in-sw^^t'.  adj.  Not  sweet;  dis- 
agreeable. 

Long  were  to  tell  the  troublous  storms  that  toss 
The  private  state,  and  make  the  life  unsweit 

Spenser. 
Unswe'pt,  un-sw^pt'.  adj.  Not  brushed 
away;  not  cleaned  by  sweeping. 

What  custom  wills  in  all  things,  should  we  do  't. 
The  dust  of  antique  time  would  lie  unswept. 

Shakspeare- 
Unswo'rn,  dn-sworn'.  adj.  Not  bound  by 
an  oath. 

You  are  yet  unstoom: 
When  you  have  vow'd,  you  must  not  speak  with 
men.  Shakspeare. 

Unta'inted,  lin-t^nt'^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  sullied;  not  polluted. 

Sweet  prince,  th'  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit. 

Shakspeare. 

What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart  untaint- 
ed? SluUcspeare. 

Ireland's  untainted  loyalty  remained.  Roscommon. 

Compare  the  ingenuous  pliableness  to  virtuous 
counsels  in  youth,  as  it  comes  fresh  and  untainted 
out  of  the  hnnds  of  nature,  with  the  confirmed  ob- 
stinacy in  an  aged  sinner.  South. 

This  untainted  year  is  all  your  own; 
Your  glories  may,  without  our  crimes,  be  shown. 

Dry  den. 

The  most  untointed  credit  of  a  witness  will  scarce 
be  able  to  find  belief.  Locke. 

Keep  the  air  of  the  room  untainted  with  fire, 
smoke,  or  the  breaths  of  many  people     Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  N'»t  charged  with  any  cri'>,e. 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  tmexamin'd,  free  at  liberty  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  corrupted  by  mixture. 

The  conscious  walls  conceal  the  fatal  secret; 
Th'  untainted  winds  refuse  th'  infecting  load. 

Smith. 
Unta'ken,  An-ta'k'n.*°^  adj. 

1.  Not  taken. 

Until  this  day  remaineth  the  vail  untaken  away. 

2  Corinthians. 

The  English  searched  the  rivers  in  such  sort,  as 

they  left  few  ships  unspoiled  or  untaken.  Hayward. 

Dispose  already  of  th'  untaken  spoil.     Waller. 

Otherwise  the  whole  business  had  miscarried,  and 

Jerusalem  remained  untaken.  Dryden. 

A  thousand  schemes  the  monarch's  mind  employ; 

Elate  in  thought,  he  sacks  untaken  Troy.        Pope. 

2.  Uvta'ken  u/i.  Not  filled. 

The  narrow  limits  of  this  discourse  will  leave  no 
more  room  untaken  up  by  heaven  Boyle. 

Unta'lked  of,  un-tawkt'6v.  adj.  Not  men- 
tioned in  the  world. 

Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  the  runaway's  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
I^eap  to  these  arms,  untcdk^d  o/and  unseen. 

Shakspeare. 
No  happiness  can  be,  where  is  no  rest; 
Th'  unknown,  untalk^d  of  man  is  only  blest.  Dryd. 
Unta'meable,  un-ti'ma-bl.  adj.  Not  to  be 
tamed;  not  to  be  subdued. 

Gold  is  so  untameahle  by  the  fire,  that,  after 

many  meltiags  and  violent  heats,  it  does  scarce 

diminish.  Wilkins. 

He  is  swifter  than  any  other  bull,  and  untameable. 

Gi'eio. 
Unta'med,   tin-tam'd'.^J^s    adj.  Not   sub- 
dued; not  suppressed;   not  softened  by 
culture  or  discipline. 

A  people  very  stubborn  and  untamed;  or,  if  ever 
tamed,  yet  lately  have  quite  shooken  off  their  yoke, 
and  broken  the  bonds  of  their  obedience.    Spenser. 

What  death  has  heaven  design'd. 
For  so  untam'd  so  turbulent  a  mind.'  Dryden. 

Man  alone  acts  more  contrary  to  nature,  than 
the  wild  and  most  untamed  part  of  the  creation. 

Locke, 


To  Unta'ngle,  tjn-tang'gl.*""  v.  a.  To 
loose  from  intricacy  or  convolution. 

O  time,  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.       Shakspeare. 

This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  cakes  the  eiflocks  in  foul,  sluttish  hairs, 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes. 

Shakspeare. 
I'll  give  thee  up  my  bow  and  dart; 
Untangle  but  this  cruel  chain, 
And  freely  let  me  fly  again.  Pnor. 

Unta'sted,   lin-tas'tdd.  adj.  Not  tasted; 
not  tried  by  the  palate. 
The  tall  stag  resolves  to  try 
The  combat  next;  but  if  the  ciy 
In\ades  again  bis  trembling  ear, 
He  straight  resumes  his  wonted  care; 
Leaves  the  untasted  spring  behind, 
And,  wing'd  with  fear  outflies  the  wind.      Waller. 

If  he  chance  to  find 
A  new  repast,  or  an  untasted  spring. 
Blesses  his  stars  and  tliiuks  it  luxury.         Mdison. 

Unta'sting,  lin-tis'ting.*"  adj. 

1.  Not  perceiving  any  taste. 

Cydonian  oil. 
Whose  balmy  juice  glides  o'er  th'  untasting  tongue. 

Smith. 

2.  Not  trying  by  the  palate. 
Unta'ught,  lin-tkwt'.  adj. 

1.  Uninstructed;  uneducated;  ignorant; 
unlettered. 

A  lie  is  continually  in  the  mouth  of  the  untaught. 
Ecclesiasticus 
Taught,  or  untaught,  the  dunce  is  still  the  same; 
Yet  still  the  wretched  master  bears  the  blame 

Dryden. 
On  ev'ry  thorn  delightful  wisdom  grows, 
In  ev'ry  stream  a  sweet  instruction  flows; 
But  some  untaught  o'erhear  the  whispering  rill, 
In  spite  of  sacred  leisure,  blockheads  still.    Young. 

2.  Debarred  from  instruction. 

He,  that  from  a  child  untaught,  or  a  wild  inha- 
bitant of  the  woods,  will  expect  principles  of  scien- 
ces, will  find  himself  mistaken.  Locke. 

3.  Unskilled;  new;  not  having  use  or  prac- 
tice. 

Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Unte'ach,  fin-tetsh'.  v.  a.  To  make 
to  quit,  or  forget  what  has  been  incul- 
cated. 

That  elder-berries  are  poison,  as  we  arc  taught 
by  tradition,  experience  will  unteach  us.      Brown. 

Their  customs  are  by  nature  wrought; 
But  we,  by  art,  xmteach  what  nature  tauglit. 

Dryden. 

Unte'achable,  iln-t^tsh'a-bl.  adj.   That 

cannot  be  taught. 
Unte'mpered,   An-t^m'piir'd.   adj.    Not 
tempered. 

One  built  up  a  wall,  and  others  daubed  it  with 
untempered  mortar.  Ezekiel. 

Unte'mpted,  un-temt'^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  embarrassed  by  temptation. 

In  temptation  dispute  not,  but  rely  upon  God;  and 
contend  not  with  him,  but  in  prayer,  and  with  the 
help  of  a  prudent  untempted  guide.  Taylor. 

2.  Not  invited  by  anv  thing  alluring. 

Untempted,  or  by  wager,  or  by  price. 
He  would  attempt  to  climb  the  precipice.     Cott(m. 

Unte'xable,  un-t^n'a-bl.  adj. 

1.  Not  to  be  held  in  possession. 

2.  Not  capable  of  defence. 

He  produced  a  warrant,  that,  the  town  being  un- 
tenable, he  should  retire.  Clarendon. 
Casaubou  abandons  a  post  that  was  untenable. 

Dryden. 


Unte'nanteo,  I'tn-t^n'ant-^d.  adj.  Having 
no  tenant. 

The  country  seems  to  be  full  stock'd  with  cattle, 
no  ground  being  untenanted.  Temple. 

Unte'nded,  iin-t6nd'Sd.  adj.   Not  having 
any  attendance. 
They  fall,  unblest,  untended,  and  unmourn'd. 

Thomson. 
Uxte'nder,  ian-tdn'd<jr.98  adj.   Wanting 
softness;  wanting  affection. 

So  young,  and  so  untender? 
—So  young,  my  lord,  and  true.  Shakspeare. 

Unte'ndered,  fin-t^nd'ilr'd.  adj.  Not  of- 
fered. 

Cassibelan  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Yearly  three  thousaod  pounds;  which  by  thee  lately 
Is  left  untender''d.  Shakspeare. 

To  Unte'nt,  tln-t^nt'.  v.  a.  To  bring  out 
of  a  tent. 

Will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  request, 
Untent  his  person,  and  share  the  air  with  us? 

Shakspeare. 
Unte'nted,  6n-tent'ed.  adj.  [from   tent.~\ 
Having  no  medicaments  applied. 

Blasts  and  fogs  upon  thee! 
Th'  unl'nted  wounuiiigs  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  every  sense  about  thee!  Shakspeare. 

Unte'rrified,    un-t^r'r6-fide.    adj.  Not 
affrighted;  not  struck  with  fear. 

Among  innumerable  false,  unmov'd, 
Unsuaken,  unseduced,  unti:rrify''d.  J^ilton. 

To  succour  the  distrest; 
Unbrib'd  by  love,  unlerrify''d  by  threats; 
These  are  exploits  worthy  Achilles'  son. 

w«.  Philips. 
Untha'nked,  dn-/Aankt'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  repaid  with  acknowledgment  of 
kindness. 

If  all  the  world 
Should  in  a  pet  of  temperance  feed  on  pulse. 
Drink  the  clear  stream,  and  nothing  wear  but  freeze, 
Th'  All-giver  would  be  untliank^d,  would  be  un- 
prais'd.  Milton. 

Their  batter'd  admiral  too  soon  withdrew, 
Unlhank^i  by  ours  for  his  unfinish'd  fight.  Dryden. 

2.  Not  received  with  thankfulness. 

Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live: 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  un(/»onfc'd  reprieve. 

Dryden. 
Untha'nkful,    iir\-(/iknk'i{i\.    adj.    Un- 
grateful; returning  no  acknowledgment 
for  good  received. 

The  casting  away  of  things  profitable  for  sus- 
tenance, is  an  unthankful  abuse  of  the  fruits. 

Hooker. 

He  is  kind  to  the  unthankful.  Luke, 

They  which  he  created,  were  unthankful  unto 

him  which  prepared  life  for  them.  2  E^dras. 

If  you  reckon  that  for  evil,  you  are  unthankful 

for  the  blessing.  Taylor. 

The  bare  supposal  of  one  petty  loss  makes  us  unr 

thankful  for  all  that  is  left.  VEstrange. 

Untha'nkfully,  un-/Aank'ful-e.  adv. 
Without  thanks;  without  gratitude. 

I  judged  it  requisite  to  say  something,  (o  prevent 
my  being  thought  to  have  nnt/MmA/n/ti/ taken  one  of 
the  chief  passages  of  my  discourse  from  a  book  to 
which  1  was  utterly  a  stranger-  Boyle. 

Untha'nkfulness,  un-Mank'fuI-n^s.  n,  s. 
Neglect  or  omission  of  acknowledgment 
for  good  received;  want  of  sense  of  be- 
nefits; ingratitude. 

Thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness;  and  thine  ig- 
norance makes  thee  away.  Shakspeare. 
Immoderate  favours  breed  first  unthankfulness, 
and  afterwards  hate.  Hayward. 
The  unthankful  stand  reckoned  among  the  most 
enormous  sinners;  which  evinces  the  Tirtuc  opposite 
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to  unlhankjidness  to  bear  the  same  pjace  iu  the 
rank  of  duties.  South. 

Untha'wed,  un-thaw'd'.  adj.  Not  dissolv- 
ed after  frost. 

Your  wine  lock'd  up, 
Or  fish  deny'd,  the  river  yet  xmthaw^d.  Pope. 

To  Unthi'nk,  tjn-Mink'.  v.  a.  To  recall, 
or  dismiss  a  thought. 
Unlhink  your  speaking,  and  say  so  no  more. 

Shakspeare. 
UxTHi'NKiNG,An-^/jink'ing.  adj.  Thought- 
less; not  given  to  reflection. 

Grey-headed  infant,  and  in  vain  grown  old! 
Art  thou  to  learn,  that  in  another's  gold 
Lie  charms  resistless?  that  all  laugh  to  find 
Unthitiking  plainness  so  o'erspread  thy  mind. 

Creech. 
An  effectual  remedy  for  the  wandering  of  thoughts 
whoever  shall  propose,  would  do  gieat  service  to 
the  studious,  and  perhaps  help  unthinking  men  to 
become  thinking.  Locke. 

The  unthinking  part  contract  an  unreasonable 
aversion  to  that  ecclesiastical  constitution.  Jiddison. 
With  earnest  eyes,  and  round  unthinking  face, 
He  first  the  snuff-box  open'd,  then  the  case.  Pope. 
Untho'rny,    tin-;A6r'n6.    adj.     Not   ob- 
structed by  prickles. 

It  were  some  extenuation  of  the  curse,  if  in  su- 
dore  vultus  tui  were  confinable  unto  corporal  exer- 
citalions,  and  there  still  remained  a  paradise,  or 
unthmny  place  of  knowledge.  Brown. 

Untho'ught  of,   un-thkwi'ov.  adj.    Not 
regarded;  not  heeded. 

That  shall  be  the  day,  when'er  it  lights. 
This  gallant  Hotspur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought  of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 

Shakspeare. 
To    Unthre'ad,    An-e/ivM'.    v.   a.      To 
loose. 

He  with  his  bare  wand  can  unthread  thy  joints. 
And  crumble  all  thy  sinews.  Milton. 

Unthue'atened,  6n-?Ar^t't'n'd.3«9  adj. 
Not  menaced. 

Sir  John  Hotham  was  unreproachcd,  and  un- 
threatened,  by  any  language  of  mine.  King  Charles. 
U'nthkift,  ^n-thrih'.  n.  s.   An  extrava- 
gant; a  prodigal. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  giv'n  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.  Shak^eare. 

The  curious  untkrift  makes  his  cloathes  too  wide, 
And  spares  himself,  but  would  his  taylor  chide. 

Herbert. 
Yet  nothing  still;  then  poor  and  naked  come; 
Thy  father  will  receive  his  unthrift  home, 
And  thy  blest  Saviour's  blood  discharge  the  mighty 
sum.  Dryden. 

U'nthrift,  tin-^Arift.  adj.  Profuse;  waste- 
ful; prodigal;  extravagant. 

In  such  a  night 
Did  Jessica  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And,  with  an  unthrift  love,  did  run  from  Venice. 

Shakspeare. 
Unthhi'ftily,  ijn-/ArifL'^-l^.  adv.  With- 
out frugality. 

Our  attainments  cannot  be  over  large,  and  yet 
we  manage  a  narrow  fortune  very  unthriftily. 

Collier. 

Unthri'ftiness,  An-Mrift'i-n^s.  n.  s. 
Waste;  prodigality;  profusion. 

The  third  sort  are  the  poor  by  idleness  or  wn- 
thrifliness,  as  riotous  spenders,  vagabonds,  loiterers. 

•'  Hayward. 

The  more  they  have  hitherto  embezzled  their 
parts,  the  more  should  they  endeavour  to  expiate 
that  unthrlftiness  by  a  more  careful  managery  for 
the  future.  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

Unthri'fty,  un-thnit'L  adj. 

] .  Prodigal;  profuse;  lavish;  wasteful. 
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The  castle  1  found  of  good  strength,  having  a  i 
great  mo^e  round  about  it;  the  work  of  a  noble  I 
gentleman  of  whose  unthrifty  son  he  had  bought  it. 

Sidney . 

Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  son?  Shaksp. 

2.  Not  in  a  state  of  improvement. 

Our  absence  makes  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge. Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  easily  made  to  thrive  or  fatten.  A 
low  word. 

Grains  given  to  a  hide-bound  or  unthrifty  horse 

recover  him.  Mortimer. 

Unthri'ving,    fin-Mri'ving.    adj.      Not 

thriving;  not  prospering;  not  growing 

rich. 

Let  all  who  thus  unhappily  employ  their  inven- 
tive faculty,  consider,  how  ^lnthrivir^  a  trade  it  is 
finally  like  to  prove,  that  their  false  accusations  of 
others  will  rebound  in  true  ones  on  themselves. 

Government  of  the  Tong^ie. 
To  Unthro'ne,  iln-Mrone'.  v.  a.  To  pull 
down  from  a  throne 

Him  to  unthrone,  we  then 
May  hope,  when  everlasting  fate  shall  yield 
To  fickle  chance,  and  chaos  judge  the  strife.   Milt. 
To  Unti'e,  lin-ti'.  v.  a. 

1.  To  unbind;  to  free  from  bonds. 

Though  you  unti£  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.    Shakspeare. 

2.  To  loosen;  to   make  not  fast;  to  un- 
fasten. 

All  that  of  myself  is  mine, 
Lovely  Amoret,  is  thine; 
Sacharissa's  captive  fain 
Would  untie  his  iron  chain; 
And,  those  scorching  beams  to  shun, 
To  thy  gentle  shadow  run.  Waller. 

The  chain  I'll  in  return  untie, 
And  freely  thou  again  shalt  fly.  Prior. 

3.  To  loosen  from  convolution  or  knot. 

The  fury  heard ;  while,  on  Cocytus'  brink. 
Her  snakes  untied,  sulphureous  waters  drink.  Pope, 
i.  To  set  free  from  any  obstruction. 

All  the  evils  of  an  untied  tongue  we  put  upon  the 
accounts  of  drunkenness.  Taylor. 

5.  To  resolve;  to  clear. 

They  quicken  sloth,  perplexities  untie; 
Make  roughness  smooth,  and  haidness  mollifie. 

Denham. 
A  little  more  study  will  solve  those  difficulties, 
untie  the  knot  and  make  your  doubts  vanish.  Watts. 
Unti'ed,  un-tide'.'^*'^  adj. 

Not  bound;  not  gathered  in  a  knot. 

Her  hair 
Unty^d,  and  ignorant  of  artful  aid, 
A-down  her  shoulders  loosely  lay  display'd.    Prior. 

2.  Not  fastened  by  any  binding,  or  knot. 

Your  hose  should  be  ungartered,  your  shoe  un- 
tied, and  eveiy  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a 
careless  desolation.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Not  fast. 

4.  Not  held  by  any  tie  or  band. 

Unti'l,  in-til'.  adv. 

1.  To  the  time  that. 

The  scepter  shall  not  depart  from  Judah.  nor  a 
lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until  Shiloh  come. 

Genesis. 
Treasons  are  acted 
As  soon  as  thought;  though  they  are  never  believ'd 
Until  they  come  to  act.  Denham. 

2.  To  the  place  that. 

In  open  prospect  nothing  bounds  our  eye, 
Until  the  earth  seems  join'd  unto  the  sky.  Dryden. 

3.  To  the  degree  that. 

Thou  shalt  push  Syria  until  they  be  consumed. 

Chronicles. 
Unti'l,  An-til'.  fire/i. 
1.  To.  Used  of  time. 
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His  sons  were  priests  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  unfit 
the  day  of  the  captivity.  Judges. 

2.  To.  Used  of  objects    Obsolete. 
So  soon  as  he  from  fardescr>'d 
Those  glist'ring  arms,  that  heav'n  with  light  did  fill. 
He  rous'd  himself  full  blithe,  and  hasten'd  them 
until.  Sptnstr. 

Unti'lled,   Cin-tU'd'.3w  adj.    Not  culti- 
vated. 
The  glebe  unlilVd  might  plenteous  crops  have 
born; 
Rich  fruits  and  flow'rs,  without  the  gardener's 

pains, 
Might  ev'ry  hill  have  crown'd,  have  honour'd  all  Iho 
plains.  Blackmore. 

Lands  lain  long  untilled  contract  a  sour  juice, 
which  causes  the  land  to  run  to  unprofitable  trum- 
pery. Mortimer. 

The  soil  untilVd  a  ready  harvest  yields; 
With  wheat  and  barley  wave  the  golden  fields. 

Pope. 
Unti'mbered,  iln-tim'bir'd.  arfy.  Not  fur- 
nished with  timber;  weak. 

Where's  then  the  saucy  boat. 
Whose  weak  untimber''d  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rivaI'd  greatness?  or  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  made  a  toast  for  Neptune?  Shakspeare. 

Unti'mely,  An-time'l^.  adj.    Happening 
before  the  natural  time. 

Boundless  intemperance  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  happy  throne.  Shaksp. 

Matrons  and  maids 
With  tears  lament  the  knight's  untimely  fate. 

Dryden. 
Such  were  the  notes  thy  once  lov'd  poet  sung. 
Till  death  untimely  stopp'd  his  tuneful  tongue. 
Oh  just  beheld  and  lost!  Pope. 

Unti'mely,  un-time'l^.  adv.  Before  the 
natural  time. 

He  only  fair,  and  what  he  fair  hath  made; 
All  other  fair,  like  flowers,  unlimely  fade.  Spenser. 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it; 
Prodigious  and  untimely  brought  to  light.     Shaksp. 

Butchers  and  villains! 
Ho  w  sweet  a  plant  you  have  untimely  cropt! 

Shakspeare. 
Call  up  our  friends. 
And  let  them  know  what  we  mean  to  do. 
And  what's  untimely  done.  Shakspeare. 

Why  came  I  so  untimely  forth 
Into  a  world,  which,  wanting  thee. 
Could  entertain  us  with  no  worth?  Waller. 

Unti'nged,  dn-tinj'd'.  adj. 

1.  Not  stained;  not  discoloured. 

It  appears  what  beams  are  untinged,  and  which 
paint  the  primary  or  secondai^  iris.  Boyle. 

2.  Not  infected. 
Your  inattention  I  cannot  pardon:  Pope  has  the 

same  defect,  neither  is  Bolingbroke  untinged  with 
it.  Swifl  to  Gay. 

Unti'rable,   dn-ti'ra-bl.    adj.     Indefati- 
gable; unwearied. 

A  most  incomparable  man,  breath'd  as  it  were 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness.     Shaksp. 
Unti'red,   iin-tir'd'.'^''2   q^j^     j^ot  made 
weary. 

Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  unfir'J, 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath?  Shakspeare. 

See  great  Marcellus!  how  untir^d  in  toils 
He  moves  with  manly  grace,  how  rich  with  regal 
spoils.  Dryden. 

Unti'tled,  iln-ti'trd.3*9  adj.    Having  no 
title. 

O  nation  miserable! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody  scepter'd; 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again? 

Shakspeare. 

Un'to,  \!in't66.  firefi.  [It  was  the  old  word 

for  to;  now  obsolete.]  To.  See  To. 

0  continue  thy  loving  kindness  unto  them! 

Psalms. 
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It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  such  great 
power  wito  false  gods  Hooker. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts,  and  wily  skill, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will.    Spens. 

The  use  of  the  navel  is  to  continue  the  infant 
unto  the  mother,  and  by  the  vessels  thereof  convey 
its  sustentation.  BrowiK. 

Children  permitted  the  freedom  of  both  hands, 
often  confine  unlo  the  left.  Brown. 

Me  when  the  colJ  Digentian  stream  revives. 
What  does  my  friend  believe  I  think  or  ask? 
Let  me  yet  less  possess,  so  I  may  live 
Whate'er  of  life  remains  unlo  myself.  Temple. 

Unto'ld,  dn-told'.  adj. 

1.  Not  related. 

Better  a  thousand  such  as  I, 
Their  grief  un/oW,  should  pine  and  die; 
Than  her  bright  morning,  overcast 
With  sullen  clouds,  should  be  defac'd.         Waller. 

2.  Not  revealed. 

Obscene  words  are  very  indecent  to  be  heard : 
for  that  reason,  such  a  tale  shall  be  left  xmtold  by 
me.  Dryden. 

3.  Not  numbered. 
Unto'uohed,  un-tiltsht'.'*9  adj. 

1.  Not  touched;  not  reached. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  was  slain  iu  that  part. 

Brown. 

Three  men  passed  through  a  fiery  furnace  un- 
tmiclied,  unsinged-  Stephens. 

2.  Not  moved;  not  affected. 

They,  like  persons  wholly  untouched  with  his 
agonies,  and  unmoved  with  his  passionate  entrea- 
ties, sleep  away  all  concern  for  him  or  themselves. 

Sidney. 

3.  Not  meddled  with. 

We  must  pursue  the  sylvan  lands; 
Th'  abode  of  nymphs,  untouched  by  former  hands. 

Dryden. 
Several  very  antient  trees  grow  upon  the  spot; 
from  whence  they  conclude,  that  these  particular 
tracts  must  have  Iain  untouched  for  some  ages 

Mdison. 

Unto'ward,  An-to'vvArd.  adj. 

1.  PVoward;  perverse;  vexatious;  not  ea- 
sily guided,  or  taught. 

Have  to  my  window;  and  if  she  be  froward. 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward. 

Shakspeare. 

The  ladies  prove  averse, 
And  more  untoward  to  be  won, 
Than  by  Caligula  the  moon.  Hudibras. 

They  were  across,  odd,  xmtoward  people.  South. 

Some  men  have  made  a  very  untoward  use  of 
this,  and  such  as  he  never  intended  they  should. 

Woodward. 

2.  Aw^kward;  ungraceful. 

Vast  is  my  theme,  yet  unconceiv'd,  and  brings 
Untoward  words,  scarce  looscn'd  from  the  things. 

Creech. 

Some  clergymen  hold  down  their  heads  within  an 
inch  of  the  cushion;  which,  besides  the  untoward 
manner,  hinders  them  from  making  the  best  advan- 
tage of  their  voice.  Swift. 

3.  Inconvenient;  troublesome;  unmanage- 
able. 

The  rabbins  write,  when  any  Jew 
Did  make  to  God  or  mf»n  a  vow. 
Which  afterwards  he  found  untoward,  ■ 
Or  stubborn  to  be  kept,  or  too  hard; 
Any  three  other  Jews  o'  th'  nation 
Might  free  him  from  the  obligation.  Hudibras. 

Unto'wardly,  ilti-to'wilrd-l^.  adj.  Awk- 
ward; perverse;  froward. 

They  learn,  from  unbred  or  debauched  servants, 
mntowardly  tricks  and  vices.  Locke. 

Unto'wardly,  iln-to'wArd-l^.  adv.  Awk- 
wardly; ungainly;  perversely. 

He  that  provides  for  this  short  life,  but  takes  no 
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care  for  eternity,  acts  as  unimoardly  and  as  crossly 

to  the  reason  of  things  as  can  be.  Tillotson. 

He  explained  them  very  untoicardly.     Tillotson. 

Untra'c'Eable,  iln-tri'sa-bl.  adj.    Not  to 

be  traced. 

The  workings  of  providence  are  secret  and  un- 
traceable, by  which  it  disposes  of  the  lives  of  men. 

South. 

Untra'ced,  un-trist'.  adj.  Not  marked 
by  any  footsteps. 

Nor  wonder,  if  advantag'd  in  my  flight, 
By  taking  wing  from  thy  auspicious  height, 
Through  untrac'd  ways  and  airy  paths  I  fly, 
More  boundless  in  my  fancy  than  my  eye.  Denham. 
Untra'ctable,    un  trak'ta-bl.    adj.    [_in- 
traitable,  French;  intractabilis,  Latin] 

1.  Not  yielding  to  common  measures  and 
management;  not  governable;  stubborn. 

The  French  supposing  that  they  had  advantage 
over  the  English,  began  to  be  stifl",  and  almost  imi- 
tractable,  sharply  pressing  for  speedy  resolutions 
and  short  meetings.  Hayward 

If  any  father  have  a  son  thus  perverse,  and  un- 
tractable,  I  know  not  what  more  he  can  do  but  pray 
for  him.  Locke. 

Ulcers  untractable  in  the  legs,  with  a  gangrenous 
appearance  in  the  skin.  ^rbuthnot: 

2.  Rough;  difficult. 

I  forc'd  to  ride  th'  tmtractable  abyss.        Milton. 
Untra'ctablkness,        uii-tiak'ta-bl-ii^s. 
n.  s.    Unwillingness,  or  untituess  to  be 
regulated  or  managed;  stubbornness. 

The  great  difference  in  men't  intellectuals  arises 
from  a  defect  in  the  organs  of  the  body  particularly 
adapted  to  think;  or  in  the  dulness  and  untractable- 
ness  of  those  faculties,  for  want  of  use.  Locke. 

Untra'ding,  tin-tra'ding.«o  adj.  Not  en- 
gaged in  commerce. 

Men  leave  estates  to  their  children  in  land,  as 
not  so  liable  to  casualties  as  money  in  untrading 
and  unskilful  hands.  Locke. 

Untra'ined,  iln-tr&n'd'.  adj. 

1 .  Not  educated;  not  instructed;  not  dis- 
ciplined. 

My  wt  untrained  in  any  kind  of  art.  Shakspeare. 

The  kmg's  forces  charged  lively,  and  they  again 
as  stoutly  received  the  charge;  but  being  an  un- 
trained multitude,  without  any  soldier  or  guide, 
they  were  soon  put  t<»  flight.  Hayward. 

Life, 
To  noble  and  ignoble,  is  more  sweet 
Untrain''d  in  arms,  where  rashness  leads  not  on. 

Milton. 

No  expert  general  will  bring  a  company  of  raw, 
untiaintd  men  into  the  field;  but  will,  by  little 
bloodless  skirmishes,  instruct  them  in  the  manner  of 
the  fight.  Decay  of  Piety. 

2.  Irregular;  ungovernable. 

Gad  nut  abroad  at  ev'ry  quest  and  call 
Of  an  untrained  hope  or  passion: 

To  court  each  place  of  fortune  that  doth  fall, 
Is  wantonness  in  contemplation.  Herbert. 

UNTRANSFK'RRABLEjun-tians-f^r^a-bl.crf;. 
Incapable  of  being  given  from  one  to 
another. 

In  parliament  there  is  a  rare  co-ordination  of 

power,  though  the  sovereignty  remain  still  entire 

and  untransferrable  in  the  prince.  Howel. 

UNTRANsrA'RENT,   un-trans-p^'rSnt.   adj. 

Not  diaphanous;  opaque. 

Though  held  against  the  light  they  appeared  of  a 

transparent  yellow,  yet  looked  on  with  one's  back 

turned  to  the  light,  they  exhibitetl  an  wnfronsparent 

blue.  Boyle. 

Untra'vrlled,  tin-trav'ird.  adj. 

1.  Never  trodden  by  passengers. 

We  find  no  open  track  or  constant  manuduction 
in  this  labyrinth,  but  are  ofttimes  fain  to  wander  in 
America  and  untravelled  parts.  Brown. 
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2.  Having  never  seen  foreign  countries. 
An  untravelled  Englishman  cannot  relish  all  the 
beauties  of  Italian  pictures;  because  the  postures 
expressed  in  them  are  often  such  as  are  peculMr  to 
that  country.  Mdison. 

To  Untre'ad,  6n-trdd'.  v.  a.    To  iread 
back;  to  go  back  in  the  same  steps. 
We  will  unlread  the  steps  of  damned  flight, 
And,  like  a  oaited  and  retired  flood. 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  iriegular  course, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'crlook'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Untre'asured,  l^n-trd'zh'^lr*d.  adj.    Not 
laid  up;  not  reposiied. 

Her  attendants 
Saw  her  a-bed,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur''d  of  their  mistress. 

Shakspeare. 
Untre'atable,    An-tr6'ta-bl.     adj.     Not 
treatable;  not  practicable. 

Men  are  of  so  untrealable  a  temper,  that  nothing 
can  be  obtained  of  them.  Decay  of  Piety- 

Untri'ld,  un-tride'.232  adj. 

1.  Not  yet  attempted, 
It  behoves. 

From  hard  essays,  and  ill  successes  past, 
A  faithful  leader,  not  to  hazard  all 
Through  ways  of  danger  by  himself  wi<ri/'(/.    Milt. 
That  she  no  ways  nor  means  may  leave  i(7i<ri/'d, 
Thus  to  her  sister  she  herself  apply'd.       Denham. 

2.  Not  yet  experienced. 
Never  more 

Mean  I  to  try,  what  rash  unlry''d  1  sought, 

The  pain  of  absence  from  thy  sight.  Milton. 

The  happiest  of  mankind  overlooking  those  solid 
blessings,  which  they  already  have,  set  their  hearts 
upon  somewhat  which  they  want;  some  imtried 
pleasure,  which,  if  they  could  but  taste,  they  should 
then  be  completely  blest.  Jitterbury. 

Self-preservation,  the  long  acquaintance  of  soul 
and  body,  the  untried  condition  of  a  separation,  are 
sufficient  reasons  not  to  turn  our  backs  upon  life 
out  of  an  humour.  Collier. 

Eternity!  thou  pleasing  dreadful  thought! 
Through  what  variety  of  Mn<ri/'d  being, 
Thro'igh  what  new  scenes  and  changes  must  we 
pass?  Jiddison. 

3.  Not  having  passed  trial. 
The  Father,  secure. 

Ventures  his  filial  virtue,  though  wntn/'d. 
Against  what'er  may  tempt.  Milton. 

Untri'umphable,    An-tri'umf-a-bl.    adj. 
Which  allows  no  triumph. 

What  towns,  what  garrisons  might  you 
With  hazard  of  this  blood,  subdue; 
Which  now  y'  are  bent  to  throw  away 
In  vain,  untriumphable  fray?  Hudibras. 

Untro'd,  iln-trod'.  >    adj.     Not 

U.ntro'dden,  I'm-trod'd'n.*"' 3         passed; 
r.ot  marked  by  the  foot. 

The  way  he  came  not  having  mark'd,  return 
Was  difficult,  by  human  steps  untrod.  Milton. 

Now  while  the  heav'n,  by  the  sun's  team  untrod, 
Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 
And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch.  Milton. 

A  garland  made  of  such  new  bays. 
And  sought  in  such  untrodden  ways, 
As  no  man's  temples  e'er  did  crown.  Waller. 

Who  was  the  first  to  explore  th'  untrodden  path, 
When  life  was  hazarded  in  ev'ry  step?      Mdison 

Untro'lled,  I'ln-trol'd'.  adj.  Not  bowled; 
not  rolled  along. 

Hard  fate!  untroird  is  now  the  charming  dye; 
The  playhouse  and  the  parks  unvisited  must  lie. 

Dryden. 
Untro'ubi.ed,  An-trub'brd.  adj. 
I.  Not  disturbed  by  care,  sorrow,  or  guilt. 
Quie'.  untroubled  soul,  awake!  awake! 
Arm,  fight  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 

Shakspeare. 
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2.  Not  agitated;  not  confused;  free  from 
passion. 

Our  Saviour  meek,  and  with  untroviled  mind, 
After  his  airy  jaunt,  though  hurry'd  sore, 
Hungry  and  cold,  betook  him  to  his  rest.      J\iIilton. 

3.  Not  interrupted  in  the  natural  course. 

Would  they  think  with  how  small  allowance 
Untroubled  nature  doth  herself  suffice, 
Such  superfluities  they  would  despise.  Spenser. 

4.  Transparent;  clear;  not  nnidded. 

The  equal  distribution  of  the  spirits  in  the  liquor 
with  the  tangible  parts,  ever  representeth  bodies 
clear  and  untroubled.  Bacon. 

Untku'e,  \jn-tr66'."^  adj. 
).  False;  contrary  to  reality. 

By  what  construction  shall  any  man  make  those 
comparisons  ti-ue,  holding  that  distinction  untrue? 

Hooker. 

That  a  vessel  filled  with  ashes  will  receive  the 

like  quantity  of  water  that  it  would  have  done  if 

it  had  been  empty,  is  utterly  untrue,  for  the  water 

will  not  go  in  by  a  fifth  part.  Bacon. 

2.  False;  not  faithful. 

I  cannot  break  so  sweet  a  bond, 

Unless  I  prove  untrue; 
Nor  can  I  ever  be  so  fond^ 

To  prove  untrue  for  you.  Suckling. 

Flora  commands  those  nymphs  and  knights, 
Who  liv'd  in  slothful  ease,  and  loose  delights. 
Who  never  acts  of  honour  durst  pursue. 
The  men  inglorious  knights,  the  ladies  all  untrue. 

Dryden. 

Untru'ly,  lin-trod'le.  adv.  Falsely;  not 
according-  to  truth. 

It  was  their  hurt  untruly  to  attribute  so  great 
power  unto  false  gods.  Hooker. 

On  these  mountains  it  is  generally  received  that 
the  ark  rested,  but  unlndtj.  Raleigh. 

Untru'stiness,  i&n-trus't6-n^s.  n.  s.  Un- 
faithfulness, 

Secretary  Peter  under  pretence  of  gravity  co- 
vered much  untru^liness  of  heart.  Uaifward. 

Untru'th,  un-tr66^/i'.  n.  s. 

1.  Falsehood;  contrariely  to  reality. 

2.  Moral  falsehood;  not  veracity. 

He  wlio  is  perfect,  and  abhors  imtruth. 
With  heavenly  influence  inspires  my  youth,  Sandys. 

3.  Trcaclicry;  want  of  fidelity. 

I  would, 
So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it. 
The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  False  assertion. 

In  matter  of  speculation  or  practice,  no  untruth 
can  possibly  avail  the  patron  and  defender  long; 
and  things  most  truly  are  likewise  most  behovefully 
spoken.  Hooker- 

There  is  little  hope  for  common  justice  in  this 
dispute,  from  a  man,  who  lays  the  foundations  of 
his  reasonings  in  so  notorious  an  untruth.  Allerhury. 

Untu'nable,  6n-tu'na-bl.  adj.  Unharmo- 
nious;  not  musical. 

My  news  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untunable,  and  bad.      Shaksp. 
A  lute  string,  merely  unequal  in  its  parts,  givelh 
a  harsh  and  uniunable  sound;  which  strings  we  call 
false.  Bacon. 

His  harsh  untunable  pipe  is  no  more  fit  than  a 
raven's  to  join  with  the  musick  of  a  choir.    Tatlcr. 
To  Untu'ne,  ijn-tune'.  -v.  a. 
\.  To  make  incapal)le  of  harmony. 
Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string, 
And  hark  what  discord  follows.  Shakspeare. 

When  the  last  ^nd  dreadful  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour, 
The  trumpet  shall  be  heard  on  high, 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die, 
And  musick  shall  untune  the  sky.  Dryden. 

The  captives,  as  their  tyrant  shall  requiie 
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That  they  should  breathe  the  song,  and  touch  the 

lyre, 
Shall  say;  can  Jacob's  servile  race  rejoice, 
Untun'd  the  musick,  and  disus'd  the  voice.'  Prior. 
2.  1  o  disorder. 

O  you  kind  gods! 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abused  nature, 
Th'  unlmVd  and  jarring  senses  O  wind  up 
Of  this  child-chaugeu  father!  ishakspeare 

UNTu'uNtD,  un-turn'd'.  udj.  Not  turned. 
New  crimes  invented,  left  unttim''d  no  stone. 
To  make  my  guilt  appear,  and  hide  his  own.  Lhyd. 
So  eager  hath  the  inquisitive  part  of  mankind 
been  to  bring  this  matter  lu  a  fair  issue,  that  no 
stone  hath  been  left  unturned,  no  way  whereby 
these  things  could  have  been  brought  forth  of  the 
sea,  but  one  or  other  hath  pitched  upon. 

Woodioard. 
Untu'tored,   dn-tu'tdr'd.^*'-*  adj.     Unui- 
structed;  untaught. 

Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutored  churl;  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip,  whose  fruit  thou  art. 

Shakspeare. 
Thy  even  thoughts  with  so  much  plainness  dow, 
Their  sense  untutored  infancy  may  know: 
Vet  to  such  height  is  all  that  plainness  wrought. 
Wit  may  aumire,  and  letter'd  pride  be  taught. 

Prior. 
To  UNTWi'NEjUn-lwine'.  z;.  a. 

1 .  To  open  what  is  lield  together  by  con- 
volution. 

But  since  the  sisters  did  so  soon  untwine 
So  fan  a  thread,  I'll  strive  to  piece  the  line. 

Waller. 

2.  To  open  what  is  wrapped  on  itself. 

It  turns  finely  and  softly  three  or  four  turns, 
caused  by  the  untwining  of  the  beard  by  the  mois- 
ture. Bacon. 

3.  To  separate  that  which  clasps  round 
any  thuig. 

Divei-s  worthy  gentlemen  of  England,  all  the 
syren  songs  of  Italy  could  never  untwine  from  the 
mast  of  God's  word.  Jlscham. 

To  Untwi'st,  dn-twist'.  v.  a.  To  separate 
any  ihmgs  uivolved  in  each  other,  or 
wrapped  up  on  themselves. 

Untwisting  his  deceitful  clue. 

He  'gan  to  weave  a  web  of  wicked  guile.    Spenstr. 

The  interest  of  prince  and  people  is  so  enfolded 

in  a  mutual  embrace,  that  they  cannot  be  untwisted 

without  pulling  a  limb  off.  Taylor. 

Untwisting  all  the  chains  that  tie 
The  hidden  soul  of  harmony.  Milton. 

No,  I'll  untwist  you; 
I  have  occasion  for  your  stay  on  earth .        Dryden. 
Tarred  hempen  ropes  cut  small  and  untwisted, 
are  beneficial  for  lands.  Mortimer. 

Untwist  a  wire,  and  from  her  gums 
A  set  of  teeth  completely  comes.  Swift. 

To  Unty',  lin-ii'.  v.  a.  ^See  Untie.]  To 
loose. 

0  time,  thou  must  untangle  (his,  not  I: 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  unty.        Shakspeare. 

Unlac'd  her  stays,  her  knight-gown  is  unty'd, 
And  what  she  has  of  head-dress  is  aside.  Foung. 
To  Unva'il,  iln-v^le'.  v.  a.  To  uncover; 
to  strip  of  a  vail.  This  word  is  unvail, 
or  unveil^  according  to  its  etymology. 
See  Vail  and  Veil. 
Troy  reviv'd,  her  mourning  face  tmvaiVd. 

Denham. 
Unva'luable,  iin-val'u-a-bl.  adj.    Inesti- 
mable; being  above  price. 

Secure  the  innocence  of  children,  by  imparting 
to  them  the  unvaluable  blessing  of  a  virtuous  and 
pious  education  JltUrbury. 

Unva'lued,  in-val'i'ide.  adj. 
1.  Not  prized;  neglected. 

He  may  not,  as  unva/ueJ  persons  do, 
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Carre  for  himself;  for  on  his  choice  depend 
The  salety  auil  the  health  of  the  whole  xnle. 

aiiokspeari, 
2.  Inestimable;  above  price. 

I  ttioughl  1  saw  a  tbuusauu  icurful  wrecks; 
Inestimable  stunts,  uitvaiu'ii  jewels.       Hhakspeart. 
UNVA'NquisjHLD, i.'ln-vang'kwibhl. ac(/.  ^ot 
conquLied;  not  overcome. 

Shall  1  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquij/i'ii, 
Detract  so  much  I'ro.a  that  prcrogalive. 
As  to  be  call'd  imi  viceroy  of  the  whole.'      Shaksp, 
Victory  dotn  more  often  fall  by  enor  ol  iiii-  urw 
vanquished,  than  by  the  valour  of  the  vittunuus. 

tlayward. 

1  hey  rise  unvanquish^d.  .Uillon. 

Unva'riable,  dn-vi'r6-a-bl.  adj   [iTivuri. 

ablt^    French. j     Not    chaiigcabie;    not 

mutable. 

The  two  great  hinges  of  morality  stand  fiit  and 
unvariiMe  as  the  two  poles:  whatever  is  naturally 
Conducive  to  the  common  interest,  is  good;  and 
whatever  has  a  contrary  intluence  is  evil.  J^'orris. 
Unva'ried,  iln-vd'riu.2-'  adj.  Not  chaug- 
ed;  nut  cliverhifieti. 

If  authors  cannot  be  prevail'd  with  to  keep  cl08e 
to  truth  and  instruction,  by  unvaried  terms,  and 
plain,  unsophisticated  arguments,  yet  it  concerns 
readers  not  to  be  imposed  on.  Locke 

They  ring  round  the  same  unvaried  chimes. 
With  sure  returns  of  still-expecttU  rhymes.    Pm, 
Unva'rnished,  un-vir'iiishi.  adj. 

1.  Not  overlaid  with  varnish. 

2.  Not  adorned;  not  decorated. 

I  will  a  round,  unvarnish''d  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love;  what  th-ugs,  what 

charms 
I  won  his  daughter  with.  Shaksptare. 

Unva'rying     in-vi'rd-ing.*!''  adj.     Not 
liable  to  change 

We  cannot  keep  by  us  any  standing,  unvarying 
measure  of  duration,  which  consists  in  a  constant 
fleeting  succession,  as  we  can  of  certain  lengths  of 
extension,  as  inches  marked  out  in  permanent  par- 
cels of  matter.  Locke. 
To  Unve'il,  tin-vile',  ly.  a.  [See  Veil  and 
Vail] 

1.  To  uncover;  to  devest  of  a  veil. 

The  moon. 
Apparent  queen,  unveiVd  her  peerless  light. 

MiUm, 
To  the  limpid  stream  direct  thy  way, 
When  the  gay  morn  unveils  her  smiling  ray.  Pop*. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  sh<  w 

The  providence,  that 's  in  a  watchful  state, 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Pluto's  gold; 
Does  ev'n  our  thoughts  wnvet/in  their  dumb  cradle«. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  unveiVd,  the  toilet  stands  display'd, 
Each  silver  vase  in  mystick  order  laid.  Pope. 

Unve'iledly,  An-vi'l^d-l^.'"*  adv.  Plain- 
ly; without  disguise. 

Not  knowing  what  use  you  will  make  of  what 
has  been  unveiledly  communicated  to  you,  I  was 
unwilling  that  some  things,  which  had  cost  me 
pains,  sheuld  fall  into  any  man's  hands  that  scomi 
to  purchase  knowledge  with  pains.  Boyle. 

Unve'ntilated,    6n-v6n't6-li-t^d.    adj. 
Not  fanned  by  the  wind. 

This,  animals,  to  succour  life,  demand; 
Nor  should  the  air  unventilated  stand; 
The  idle  deep  corrupted  would  contain 
Blue  deaths.  Blackmore. 

Unve'ritable,  6n-v^r'6-ta-bl.  adj.     Not 
true. 
All  these  proceeded  upon  unveritable  grounds. 

Brown. 

Unve'rsed,  iin-vSrst'.3fi9  adj.  Unacquaint- 
ed; uiiskilled 

Not  eastern  monarchs,  on  their  nuptial  day, 
In  dazzling  gold  and  purple  shine  so  gay 
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As  the  bright  natives  of  tb'  unlaboured  field, 
Unv(rs''d  in  spinniug,  and  in  looms  unskilPd. 

Blackmore. 
Unve'xed,  lin-v^kst'.^^sarfy.  Untroubled; 
undisturbed. 

Wifh  a  blest  and  unvext  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again.  Shaksp. 
Unvex'd  with«  thought  ol  wants  which  may  be- 
tide; 
Or  for  to-morrow's  dinner  to  provide.  Dryden. 

Unvi'olated.  \lu-vi'6-ld-l6d.  adj.  Not  in- 
jured; not  broken. 

Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife.        Shak.ipeare. 
He,  with  singular  constancy,  preserved  his  duty 
and  fidelity  to  his  majesty  unvirdated.     ClareJidon. 

This  strength  diffus'd 
No  less  through  all  my  sinews,  joints  and  bones, 
Than  thine,  while  1  pieserv'd  these  locks  unshorn. 
The  pledge  of  my  unvioiated  vow.  Milton 

UNvi'RTUOUs,iln-v^r'lshu-us.ac(/.   Want- 
ins^  virtue, 

If  they  can  find  in  their  hearts  that  the  poor,  im- 
■mrtuow,  fat  knight  shall  be  any  further  afflicted, 
we  iwo  will  be  the  ministers.  Simkspeare 

Unvi'sitkd,   iln-viz'it-Sd.    adj.     Not    re- 
sorted to. 

In  some  wild  zone 
Dwell,  not  unvisited  of  heav'n's  fair  light. 
Secure.  Milton. 

The  playhouse  and  the  park  unvisited  must  lie. 

Z))T/<ien. 
Unu'niform,  An-yu'n6-f6rm.  adj.    Want- 
ing^ uniformity. 

Such  an  ununiform  piety  is  in  many  so  exactly 
apportioned  to  Satin's  interest,  that  he  has  no  cause 
to  wish  'hp  change  of  his  tenure.  Decay  of  Piety. 
Unvo'yageable,  in-vo^'a-jd-bl.  a(//.  Not 
to  be  passed  over  or  voyai^ed. 
Not  this  unwyageable  gulph  obscure, 
Detain  from  following  thy  illustrious  track.  Milton. 

Unu'rctED,  dn-irj'd'.='«8  adj.  Not  incited; 
not  pressed 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg^d  wouldst 
vow, 
That  never  words  were  musick  to  thine  ear,- 
Unless  I  spake.  Shakspeare. 

Unu'sed,  fln-uz'd'.3*3  adj. 

1.  Not  put  to  use;  unemployed. 

She  whose  husband  about  that  time  died,  forget- 
ting the  absent  Plangus,  or,  at  least,  not  hoping  of 
him  to  attain  so  aspiring  a  purpose,  left  no  art  un- 
xtsed,  which  might  keep  the  line  from  breaking, 
whereat  the  fish  was  already  taken.  Sidney. 

Sure  he  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason, 
To  rust  in  us  «nt«'rf.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  accustomed. 

He,  uvmed  to  such  entertainment,  did  shortly 
and  plainly  answer  what  he  was.  Sidney. 

One.  whose  eyes, 
Albeit  v.n\iied  to  the  melting  mood, 
Dropt  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal  gum.  Shakspeare. 

What  art  thou.' 
Not  from  above;  no,  thy  wan  looks  betray 
Diminish'd  light,  and  eyes  unus'd  to  day.  Dryden. 
Unu'skki  L,    Au-use'ful.    adj.      Useless; 
servinf;  no  purpose. 

I  was  persuaded,  by  experience,  that  il  might  not 
be  unuseful  in  the  capacities  it  was  intended  for 

Glanvillc 

Birds  flutter  with  their  wings  when  there  is  but 

a  little  down  upon  them,  and  they  are  as  yet  utterly 

unuseful  for  flying.  ^^"^^ 

As'vhcn  the  building  gains  a  surer  stay. 
We  take  the  vnusfful  scaffolding  away.     Dryden. 


Pieas'd  to  find  his  age 
Declining,  not  unuseful  to  his  lord.  Philips, 

Unu'sual,  ijn-u'zhu-al.*'"'  adj.    Not  com- 
mon; not  trequent;  rare. 

With  this  unusual  and  strange  course,  they  went 
on,  till  God,  in  whose  heaviest  worldly  judgments 
I  nothing  doubt  but  that  there  may  lie  hidden 
mercy,  gave  them  over  to  their  own  inventions. 

Hooker. 

You  gain  your  point,  if  your  industrious  art 
Can  make  unusual  words  easy  and  plain.  Roscom. 

A  sprightly  red  vermillions  all  her  face; 
And  her  eyes  languish  with  utiusual  grace   Granv. 

That  peculiar  turn,  that  the  words  shall  appear 
new,  yet  not  unusual,  but  very  proper  to  his  audi- 
tors. Feltou . 

The  river  flows  redundant,  and  attacks 
The  lingering  remnant  with  unusual  tide.  Philips. 

Unu'sualxess,  un-u'zhu-al-nSs.  n.s.  Un- 
conimonness;  infrcqueiicy. 

It  is  the  ununuilntss  of  the  time,  not  the  appear- 
ance, that  surprises  Alcinous.  Broome. 
Unu'sually,  un-u'zhu-al-ld.   adv.   Qrom 

unusual.']    Not  in  the  usual  manner. 
Unu'tterable,  uii-ul'tur-a-bl.  adj.    Inef- 
fable; inexpressible. 

Sighs  now  breath'd 
Unutterable;  which  the  spirit  of  prayer 
Lispir'd,  and  wiug'd  for  heaven  with  speedier  flight 
Than  loudest  oratory.  Milton. 

What  thinks  he  of  the  happiness  of  another  life, 
wherein  God  will  fill  us  with  unutterable  joy.' 

Keltlewell. 
It  wounds  my  soul 
To  think  of  your  unutterable  sorrows. 
When  you  shall  find  Hippolitus  was  guiltless. 

Smith. 
Unvu'lnerable,     tln-vil'nir-a-bl.      adj. 
Exempt  from  wound;  not  vulnerable. 

The  god  of  soldiers  inform 
Thy  thoughts  with   nobleness,   that  thcu  may'st 

prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  th'  wars 
Like  a  great  sea  mark,  standing  every  flaw! 

Shakspeare. 
Unwa'kened,  fin-wa'k'n'd.ios  seg  ^^j   ^^^ 

roused  from  sleep. 

The  more 
His  wonder  was,  to  find  xmwaken^d  Eve 
With  tresses  discompos'd.  Milton. 

UNvv^A'LLEn,  un-wawl'd'.  adj.    Having  no 
walls. 

He  came  to  Taurus,  a  great  and  rich  city,  but 
unioalled,  and  of  no  strength.  Knolles 

Unwa'kes,  un-warz'.  adv.  Unexpectedly; 
before  any  caution,  or  expectation. 

She,  by  her  wicked  arts, 
Too  false  and  strong  for  earthly  skill  or  might, 
Unwares  me  wrought  unto  her  wicked  will.  Spenser. 

The  deity 
Hath  given  so  many  other  sighs  and  cares 
To  my  attendant  state,  that  well  unwares 
You  might  be  hurt  for  me.  Chapman. 

His  loving  mother  came  upon  a  day 
Unto  the  woods,  to  see  her  little  son, 
■   And  chanc'd  unwares  to  meet  him  in  the  way. 
After  his  sports  and  cruel  pastime  done.     Fairfax. 

Still  we  sail,  while  prosperous  blows  the  wind. 
Till  on  some  secret  rock  umcares  we  light.  Fairfax. 
Unwa'rily,  un-wa're-16.  adv.     Without 
caution;  carelesly;  heedlesly. 

The  best  part  of  my  powers 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unicarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.         Shakspeare. 
If  I  had  not  unwarily  engaged  myself  for  the 
present  publishing  it,  I  should  have  kept  it  (ill  I 
iiad  looked  over  it.  Digby 

By  such  principles,  they  renounce  their  legal 
claim  to  liberty  and  property,  and  rmti'ari/i/  submit 
to  what  they  really  abhor.  Freeholder. 
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Unwa'riness,  An-wi'r^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
unwary.']  Want  of  caution;  careles- 
ness. 

The  same  temper  which  inclines  us  to  a  desire 
of  fame,  naturally  betrays  us  into  such  slips  and 
unwarlntsses,  as  are  not  incident  to  men  of  a  con- 
trary disposition.  Spectator. 
Unwa'rlike,  Un-wir'like.  adj.  Not  fit  for 
war;  not  used  to  war;  not  military. 

He  safely  might  old  troops  to  battle  lead 
Against  ih'  unicarlike  Persian  and  the  Mede; 
Whose  hasfy  flight  did  from  a  bloodless  field. 
More  spoils  than  honour  to  the  victor  yield.  JFaller. 

Averi  umcnrlike  Indians  from  his  Koine, 
Triumph  abroad,  secure  our  peace  ai  home.  Dryd. 
Unwa'rxed,  un-\varn*d'.359  Qf/y,   js^q^  cau- 
tioned; not  made  wary. 

Unexperienced  young  men,  if  unwarned,  take 
one  thing  for  another,  and  judge  by  the  outside. 

Locke. 
May  hypocrites. 
That  slily  speak  one  thing,  another  think. 
Drink  on  unwarn''d,  till  by  inchanting  cups 
Infatuate,  they  their  wily  thoughts  disclose!  PAt/ips. 
Unwa'krantable,  iin-vv6r'raii-ta  bl.   adj. 
Not  defensible;  not  to  be  justified;  not 
allowed. 

At  very  distant  removes  an  extemporary  inter- 
course is  feasible,  and  may  be  compassed  without 
unxcarranlable  correspondence  with  the  people  of 
the  air.  Glanville. 

He  who  does  an  unwarrantable  action  through  a 
false  information,  which  he  ought  not  to  have  be- 
lieved, ctiniiot  in  reason  make  the  guilt  of  one  sin 
the  excuse  of  another  South. 

UNWA'RRANTABLYjAn-woi'ran-ta-ble.arfx*. 
Not  justifiably;  not  defensibly. 

A  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  unworthi- 
ness,  will  not  sugieryou  to  rise  up  to  that  confidence, 
which  some  men  unwarrantably  pretend  to,  nay, 
umoarrantably  require  of  others.  Wake. 

Unwa'rkanted,  in-w6r'rant-^d.  arf;.  Not 
ascertained;  uncertain. 

The  subjects  of  this  kingdom  believe  it  is  not  le- 
gal for  them  to  be  enforced  to  go  beyond  the  seas, 
without  their  own  consent,  upon  the  hope  of  au  un- 
warranted con([uest.;  but  to  resist  an  invading  enemy, 
the  subject  must  be  commanded  out  of  the  counties 
where  they  inhabit.  Bacon. 

Unwa'ry,  un-wa'ie.  adj. 

1.  Wantinij  caution;  imprudent;  hasty; 
precipitate. 

Nor  think  me  so  unwary. 
To  bring  my  feet  again  into  the  snare 
Where  once  1  have  been  caught.  Milton. 

So  spake  the  false  archangel,  and  infus'd 
Bad  influence  into  th'  umoary  breast.  Milton. 

Turning  short  he  struck  with  all  his  might 
Full  on  the  helmet  of  the  unwary  kuij;ht; 
Deep  was  the  wound.  Dryden. 

P-opositions  about  religion  are  insinuated  into  the 
unwary  as  well  as  unbiassed  understandings  of  chil- 
dren, and  rivctted  there  by  long  custom.       Locke. 

2.  Unexpected.     Obsolete. 

All  in  the  open  hall  amazed  stood, 
At  suddenness  of  that  unwary  sight, 
And  wonder'd  at  his  breathless  hasty  mood.  Spenser. 
Unwa'shed,      fin-wosht'.     ?    adj.       Not 
Unwa'shen,     \jn-\v6sh'en.   )         washed; 
not  cleansed  by  washinc^. 

Another  lean  unwashed  artificer 
Cuts  oflThis  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

Sh.'ikspeare. 
To  eat  with  vmcashen  hands  defileth  not  a  man. 

MiUthtxc. 

He  accepts  of  no  unclean,  no  unwashed  sacrifice; 

and  if  r'  pcntauce  usher  not  in,  prayer  will  never 

find  admittance.  Dnppa. 

Wiien  the  fleece  is  shorn,  if  sweat  remains, 
Unwash%  it  soaks  into  their  empty  veins.  Dryden. 
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Unwa'sted,  in-wi'st^d.  adj.     Not  con- 
sumed; not  diminished. 

Why  have  those  rocks  so  long  umcasttd  stood, 
Since,  lavish  of  Ihcir  stock,  they  through  (he  flood 
Have,  ages  past,  their  melting  crystals  spread, 
And  nrith  their  spoils  the  liquid  regions  fed? 

Blackmore. 
Unwa'sting,     tin-w^'sting.*!"    adj.     Not 
growing  less;  nut  decaying. 
Purest  love's  unwasling  treasure; 
Constant  faith,  fair  hope,  long  leisure; 
Sacred  Hymen !  these  are  thine.  Pope. 

Unwa-y'ed,  \in-wadc'.  adj.    Not  used  to 
travel;  not  seasoned  in  the  road. 

Beasts,  that  have  been  rid  off  their  legs,  are  as 
much  for  a  man's  use,  as  colts  that  arc  unwayed, 
and  will  not  go  at  all.  Suckling. 

Unwe'akened,     i\n-w6'k'n'd."'5  ='*"     adj. 
Not  weakened. 

By  reason  of  the  cxsuction  of  some  air  out  of  the 
glass,  the  elastical  power  of  the  remaining  air  was 
very  much  debilitated,  in  comparison  of  the  «n- 
weakened  pressure  of  the  external  air.  Boyle. 

Unwe'aponed,  un-w^p'p'n'd.  lo^  359  ajj 
Not  furnished  with  offensive  arms. 

As  the  beasts  are  armed  with  fierce  teeth,  paws, 
horns,  and  other  bodily  instruments  of  much  ad- 
vantage against  wiveaponed  men;  so  hath  reason 
taught  man  to  strengthen  his  hand  with  such  offen- 
sive  arms,  as  no  creature  else  can  well  avoid. 

Raleigh. 
Unwe'ariable,  i^n  wd-'r^-a-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  be  tired;  indefatigable. 

Desire  to  resemble  him  in  goodness,  maketh 
them  utnceariable.  Hooker. 

Umwe'aried,  i\n-w6'rid.  ''  adj. 
\.   Not  tired;  not  fatigued. 
The  Creator  from  his  work 
Desisting,  though  xinwearied,  up  return'd.    Milton. 
Their  bloody  task  unwearied,  still  they  ply. 

Waller. 
Still  th'  unwearied  %\ve.  pursues  the  tuneful  strain. 

Dryden 
2.  Indefatigable;  continual;  not  to  be  spent; 
not  sinking  under  fatigue. 

He  joy'd  to  range  abroad  in  fresh  attire. 
Through  the  wide  compass  of  the  airy  coast, 
And  with  unwearied  limbs  each  part  t'  enquire. 

Spei\ser, 
Godlike  his  unxcearied  bounty  flows; 
First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Dtnham. 
A  winged  virtue,  through  tb'  etherial  sky, 
From  orb  to  orb,  unwearied  dost  thou  fly.       Ticket. 
An  unwearied  devotion  in  the  service  of  God  re- 
commended the  gospel  to  the  world.  Rogeis. 
The  righteous  shall  certainly  be  saved;  but  then 
the  christian  character  of  a  righteous  man  implies 
a  constant,  unwearied  perseverance  in  many  painful 
instances  of  duty.  Rogers. 
To  Unwe'ary,  un-w6're.  v. a.  To  refresh 
after  weariness. 

It  untoearies  and  refreshes  more  than  any  thing, 
after  too  great  labour.  Temple . 

Unwe'd,  tin-wed',  adj.    Unmarried. 
This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Shakspeare. 
Unwe'dgeable,  {in-w^d'ja-bl.  adj.     Not 
to  be  cloven. 

Merciful  heaven! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  suIphVous  bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle.  Shakspeare. 

UxwEE'DED,iin-w66d'^d.ac(/.  Not  cleared 
from  weeds. 

Fie!  'tis  an  unweeded  garden 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  na- 
ture. 
Possess  it  merely.  Shakspeare. 
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Unweep'ed,    thn-wdipt'.    adj.     Not   la- 
mented.    Now  univcfit. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  watry  bier 
Unweept,  and  welter  to  the  parching  wind, 
Without  the  meed  of  some  melodious  tear.  Milton. 

Unwee'tixg,  I'ln-w^e'ting.*"  adj.     Igno- 
rant; unknowing. 

Her  seeming  dead  he  found  with  feigned  fear. 
As  all  unweeting  of  that  well  she  knew; 
And  pain'd  himself  with  busy  care  to  rear 
Her  out  of  careless  swoen.  Spenser. 

But  contrary,  unioeeting  he  fulfilPd 
The  purpos'd  counsel,  pre-ordain'd  and  fix'd, 
Of  the  most  high.  Milton. 

Unwe'ighed,  un-wade'.  adj. 

1.  Not  examined  by  the  balance. 

Solomon  left  all  the  vessels  unweighed,  because 
they  were  exceeding  many.  1  Kings 

2.  Not  considerate;  negligent. 

What  unweighed  behaviour  hath  this  Flemish 
drunkard  pickt  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he 
dares  in  this  manner  essay  me.'  why,  he  hath  not 
been  thrice  in  my  company.  Shakspeare. 

Daughter,  what  words  have  pass'd  thy  lips  un- 
u'eigh''d, 
Deem  not  unjustly  by  my  doom  opprest. 
Of  human  race  the  wisest  and  the  best.  Po]ie. 

Unwe'ighing,  lan-wa-'ing.**"  adj.   Incon- 
siderate; thoughtless. 

Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was — a  very  su- 
perficial, ignorant,  t(?iu,'ei^'/ii»ig- fellow.  Shakspeare. 
Unwe'lcome,     lan-w^l'kim.    adj.      Not 
pleasing;   not    grateful;    not    well    re- 
ceived. 

Such  welcome  and  untpeicome  things  at  once, 
'Tis  hard  to  reconcile.  Shakspeare. 

Soon  as  th'  unwelcome  news 
From  earth  arriv'd  at  heaven-gate,  displeas'd. 
All  were  who  heard.  Miltcn. 

Though  he  that  brings  umoelcome  news 
Has  but  a  losing  office,  yet  he  that  shews 
Your  danger  first,  and  then  your  way  to  safety. 
May  heal  that  wound  he  made.  Denham 

Forc'd  from  her  presence,  and  condemn'd  to  live; 
Unwelcome  freedom,  and  unthank'd  reprieve. 

Dryden 
From  the  very  first  instances  of  perception,  some 
things  are  grateful,  and  others  unwelcome  to  them; 
some  things  that  they  incline  to,  and  others  that 
they  fly.  Locke 

Such  hasty  nights  as  these,  would  give  veiy  un- 
welcome interruptions  to  our  labours.  Bentley. 
Unwe'pt,  lin-w^pt'.  adj.    Not  lamented; 
not  bemoaned. 

Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd; 
Your  widow  dolorous  likewise  be  unwept. 

Shakspeare. 
We,  but  the  slaves  that  mount  you  to  the  throne: 
A  base,  ignoble  crowd,  without  a  name; 
Unwept,  unworthy  of  the  fun'ral  flame; 
By  duty  bound  to  forfeit  each  his  life.  Dryden. 

Unwe't,  un-w^t'.  adj.  Not  moist. 
Once  I  meant  to  meet 
My  fate  with  face  unmov'd,  and  eyes  unwet; 
Yet  since  I  have  thee  here  in  narrow  room. 
My  tears  shall  set  thee  first  afloat  within  thy  tomb. 

Drydin. 
Unwhi'pt,  iln-hwipt'.'*9  adj.  Not  punish- 
ed; not  corrected  with  the  rod. 

Tremble  thou  wretch. 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 
Unwhipt  of  justice.  Shakspeare. 

Once  1  caught  bim  in  a  lie; 
And  then,  unvhipt,  he  had  the  sense  to  cry.  Pope 
Unwho'lesome,  Oin-hole'sum.  adj. 
1.  Insalubrious;  mschievous  to  health. 
The  discovery  of  the  disposition  of  the  air  is  good 
for  the  prognosticks  of  wholesome  and  unwholtsomt 
years.  jiacon. 

There  I  a  prisoner  chain'd  scarce  freely  draw 
The  air  imprisonM  also,  close  and  damp. 
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Unwholesome  draught;  but  here  I  find  amendi, 
The  breath  of  hcav'n  fresh-blowing,  pure  and  sweet, 
With  day-spring  born;  here  leave  me  to  respire. 

Milton. 

How  can  any  one  be  assured,  that  his  meat  and 
drink  are  not  poisoned,  and  made  unic/ioie 9<  tn<  be- 
fore they  are  brought  to  him?  South. 

Rome  is  uever  fuller  of  nobility  than  in  summer; 
for  the  country  towns  are  so  infested  with  unwhole- 
some vapours,  thai  they  daie  not  trust  themselves  io 
them  while  the  heats  last.  Mdison. 

Children,  born  healthy,  often  contract  diseases 
from  an  utiic/ioiesojne  nurse.  .^rbuthnot. 

2.  Corrupt;  tainied. 

We'll  use  this  unwholesome  humidity;  this  gross, 
watry  pumpion;  we'll  teach  him  to  know  turUes 
from  jays.  Shaksptare. 

Unwi'eldily,  iln-w^^l'd^-ld.  adv.  Hea- 
vily; with  difficult  motion. 

Unwieldily  they  wallow  first  in  ooze; 
Then  in  the  shady  covert  seek  repose.        Dryden. 
Unwi'eldiness,     lin-wd^rdt'-nds.    n     s. 
Heaviness;    difficulty   to   move,  or  be 
moved. 

To  what  a  cumbersome  unwieldineas, 
And  burdenous  corpulence,  my  love  had  grown, 
But  that  I  made  it  feed  upon 
That  which  love  worst  endures,  discretion!  Donne. 

The  supposed  unioieWineJS  of  its  massy  bulk, 
grounded  upon  our  experience  of  the  inaptitude  of 
great  and  heavy  bodies  to  motion,  is  a  mere  im- 
posture of  our  senses  Glanville. 

Unwi'eldy,  iin-wi^rd6.  adj.  Unmanage- 
able; not  easily  moving  or  moved;  bulky; 
weighty;  ponderous. 

An  ague,  meeting  many  humours  in  a  fat,  tin- 
vneldy  body  of  fifty-eight  years  old,  in  four  or  five 
fits  carrit  d  him  out  of  the  world.  Ciarenrfon. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk! 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait, 
Tempest  the  ocean.  Milton. 

Unwieldy  sums  of  wealth,  which  higher  mount 
Thau  files  of  marsbali'd  figures  can  account 

Dryden. 

Nothing  here  th'  unwieldy  rock  avails, 
Rebounding  harmless  from  the  plaited  scales, 
That,  firmly  join'd,  preserv'd  him  from  a  wound, 
With  native  armour  crusted  all  around.     Addison. 

What  carriage  can  bear  away  all  the  rude  and 
unwieldy  loppings  of  a  branchy  tree  at  once? 

Watti. 
Unwi'lling,  fln-wiriing.*^"  adj.   Loath; 
not  contented;  not  inclined;  not  comply- 
ing by  inclination. 

The  nature  of  man  is  unwilling  to  continue  doing 
that  wherein  it  shall  always  condemn  itself 

Hooker. 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons: 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwilling, 
Be  thou  so  too.  Shaksptare- 

If  the  sun  rise  unwilling  to  bis  race. 
Clouds  on  his  brows,  and  spots  upon  his  face. 
Suspect  a  drizzling  day.  Ihyden. 

Heaven's  unchang'd  decrees  attentive  hear: 
More  pow'rful  gods  have  torn  thee  from  my  side. 
Unwilling  to  resign,  and  doom'd  a  bride.  Drydtn. 

At  length  I  drop,  but  in  unwilling  ears. 
This  saving  counsel,  keep  your  piece  nine  yean. 

Popt- 
Unwi'llingly,  fin-wiriing-ld.  adv.    Not 
wi»h  good-will;  not  without  loathness. 

The  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.  Shaktpeart. 

A  feast  the  people  hold  to  Dagon,  and  forbid 
Laborious  works,  unwillir^ly  this  rest 
Their  superstition  yields.  Milton. 

Still  dismay'd 
By  seas  or  skies,  xinwillingly  they  stay'd.  Dtnham. 

These  men  were  <Hire  the  prince's  foes,  and  thm 
Unwillingly  they  made  him  great:  but  now, 
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Being  his  friends,  shall  williugly  undo  him. 

Denham. 
The  dire  contagion  spreads  so  fast, 
That,  where  it  seizes,  all  relief  is  vain; 
And  therefore  must  unwillingty  lay  waste 
That  country,  which  would  else  the  foe  maintain. 

Dryden. 
Unwi'llingness,    in-wil'ling-nes.    n.    s. 
Loathness;  disinclination. 

Obedience,  with  professed  unwillingness  to  obey; 
is  no  better  than  manifest  disobedience.  Hooker-. 
Wha'  moved  the  man  to  yield  to  her  persua- 
sions? Even  the  same  cause  that  hath  moved  all 
meii  since,  an  unwillingness  to  grieve  her,  and  make 
her  sad,  lest  she  should  pine,  and  be  overcome  with 
sorrow.  Raleigh. 

I  see  with  what  unwillingness 
You  lay  upon  me  this  command,  and  through  your 

fears 
Discern  your  love,  and  therefore  must  obey  you. 

Denham. 

There  is  in  most  people  a  reluctance  and  unwil- 

Ungness  to  be  forgotten.     We  observe,  even  among 

the  vulgar,  how  fond  they  are  to  have  an  inscription 

over  their  grave.  Swijt 

To   Unw'ind,  in-vvind'.   v.  a.   pret.  and 
part,  passive  unwound. 

1.  To  separate  any  thing  convolved;   to 
untwist;  to  untwine. 

All  his  subjects  having  by  some  years  learned  so 
to  hope  for  good  and  fear  harm,  only  from  her,  that 
it  should  have  needed  a  stronger  virtue  than  his,  to 
have  unwound  so  deeply  an  entered  vice.     Sidney. 

Empirick  politicians  use  deceit: 
You  boldly  shew  that  skill  which  they  pretend. 
And  work  by  means  as  noble  as  your  end; 
Which  should  you  veil,  we  might  tinwind  the  clue 
As  men  do  nature,  till  we  came  to  you.       Drijden 

2.  To  disentangle;  to  loose  from  entangle- 
ment. 

Desiring  to  serve  God  as  they  ought,  but  being 
not  so  skilful  as  in  eveiy  point  to  unwind  them- 
selves where  the  snares  of  glosing  speech  lie  to  en- 
tangle tbcni,  are  in  mind  not  a  little  troubled,  when 
they  hear  so  bitter  invectives  against  that,  which 
this  church  hath  taught  them  to  reverence  as  holy. 

Hooker. 

As  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel,  and  be  good  to  none. 
Bottom  it  on  me.  Shakspeare. 

To   Unwi'nd,  tjn-wind'.  x*.  a.    To  admit 
of  evolution. 

Put  the  bottoms  into  clean  scalding  water,  and 
they  will  easily  tinwind.  JMortimer. 

Unwi'ped,  fin-wipt'.^*3  adj.  Not  cleaned 
by  rubbing. 

Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood. 
So  were  their  daggers,  which  unicip''d  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows.  Shakspeare. 

Unwi'se,  iin-wize'.  adj.  Weak;  defective 
in  wisdom. 

O  good,  but  most  unicise  patricians!  why. 
You  grave,  but  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Giv'n  Hydra  here  to  chuse  an  officer?    Shakspeare. 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay.  Shnkspeare. 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  judge,  and  spare 
To  interpose  them  oft,  is  not  unwise-  ~'\]ilton. 

This  the  Greeks  say,  this  the  barbarians;  the 
wise  and  the  unwise.  Tillolson. 

When  kings  grow  stubborn,  slothful  or  unwise, 
Each  private  man  for  publick  good  should  rise. 

Drydtn- 
When  the  balance  of  power  is  duly  fixt  in  a  state, 
nothing  is  more  dangerous  or  unwise,  than  to  give 
way  to  the  fust  steps  of  popular  encroachments. 

Swift. 

Unwi'selv,    lin-wize'l^.    adv.     Weakly; 
not  prudently;  not  wisely. 

Lady  Zelmane,  like  some,  unwisely  liberal,  th  .f 
more  delight  to  give  presents  than  pay  debts,  chose 


rather  to  bestow  her  love  upon  me,  than  to  recom- 
pense him.  Sit/net/. 

Unwisely  we  (he  wiser  East 
Pity,  supposing  them  oppress'd 
With  tyrant's  force.  Tracer. 

To  Unwi'sh,  un-wish'.  v.  a.  To  wish  that 
which  is,  not  to  be. 

My  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  could  fight  this  royal  battle.— 

Why  now  thou  hast  untcis/i'd  five  thousand 

men; 
Which  likes  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. 

Shakspeare. 

To  desire  there  were  no  God,  were  plainly  to  un- 

leish  their  own  being,  which  must  be  annihilated  in 

the  substraction  of  that  essence,  which  substantially 

supporteth  them.  Brown. 

Unwi'shed,  iin-wisht'.3«9  adj.  Not  sought; 
not  desired. 

So  jealous  is  she  of  my  love  to  her  daughter,  that 
I  never  yet  begin  to  open  my  mouth  to  the  uuevitable 
Philocica,  but  that  her  umcished  presence  gave  my 
tale  a  conclusion,  before  it  had  a  beginning. 

Sidney. 
To  his  unwished  yoke 
My  soul  consents  not  to  give  sov'reignty.      Shaksp. 

U  bile  heaping  wmoisfc'd  wealth  I  distant  roam, 
The  best  of  brothers  at  his  natal  home. 
By  the  dire  fury  of  a  traitress  wife, 
Ends  the  sad  evening  of  a  stormy  life.  Pope. 

Un'wist,  An-wist'.  adj.  Unthought  of; 
not  known.  Sfienser. 

To  Unwi't,  un-wit'.  v.  a.    To  deprive  of 
understanding.     Not  used. 
Friends  all  but  now;  even  now 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed;  and  then  but  now. 
As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  men. 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breasts. 

Shakspeare. 
Unwithdra'wing,       lin-wiTH-draw'ing. 
adj.  Continually  liberal. 

Wherefore  did  Natuie  pour  her  bounties  forth, 
With  such  a  full  and  umcithdrawing  hand. 
Covering  the  eai-th  with  odours,  fruits,  and  flocks? 

Milton. 
Unwithstoo'd,  lin-vviTH-stud'.  adj.    Not 
opposed. 

Cressy  plains, 
And  Agincourt,  deep  ting'd  with  blood,  confess 
What  the  Silures  vigour  unwithstood 
Could  do  in  rigid  fight.  Philips. 

Unwi'tnessed,  dn-wit'n^st.  adj.  Want- 
ing testimony;   wanting  notice. 

Lest  their  zeal  to  the  cause  should  any  way  be 
unvnlnessed.  Hooker. 

Unwi  i  TiNGLY,  un-wit'ting-16.  adv.  [Pro- 
perly univeecingly,  from  unweeting.'] 
Without  knowledge;  without  conscious- 
ness. 

In  these  fatal  things  it  falls  out  that  the  high- 
working  powers  make  second  causes  unwittingly 
accessary  to  their  determinations.  Sidney. 

Those  things  are  termed  most  properly  natural 
agents,  which  keep  the  law  of  their  kind  unwit- 
tingly, as  the  heavens  and  elements  of  the  world 
which  can  do  no  otherwise  than  they  do.     Hooker. 
Atheists  repudiate  all  title  to  heaven,  merely  for 
present  pleabure;  besides  the  extreme  madness  of 
running  such  a  desperate  hazard  after  death,  thev 
unwittingly  deprive  themselves  here  of  that' tran- 
quillity they  seek  for.  BeiUUy. 
'Jnwo'nted,  iln-vv)in't^d.  adj. 
1.  UncomiTion;  unusual;  rare;  infrequent. 
His  sad,  dull  eyes,  sunk  deep  in  hollow  pits. 
Could  not  endure  th'  unwuiited  sun  to  view. 

Spenser. 
My  father's  of  a  belter  nature 
Than  he  appe  iis  by  speech;  this  is  uniconted 
Which  now  came  from  him.  Shakspeare. 


Every  unwonted  meteor  is  portentous,  and  som« 

divine  prognoslick.  Glaniille. 

Thick  breatli,  quick  pulse,  and  heaving  of  my 

heart. 

All  signs  of  some  unu-onted  change  appear.  Dryd. 

2.  Unaccustomed;  unused, 

Philoclea,  who  blushing,  and  withal  smiling,  ma- 
king shamefacedness  pleasant,  and  pleasure  shame- 
faced, tenderly  moved  her  feet,  unwonted  to  feel 
the  naked  ground.  Sidney. 

Sea  calves  unwontrd  to  fresh  waters  fly.      J^lay. 
0  how  oft  shall  he 
On  faith  and  changed  gods  complain;  and  seas. 
Rough  with  black  winds  and  storms, 
Unwonted  shall  admire.  Milton. 

Unwo'rking,  un-wurk'ing.   adj.    Living 
without  labour. 

Lazy  and  unworking  shopkeepers  in  this  being 
worse  than  gamesters,  do  not  only  keep  so  much 
of  the  money  of  a  country  in  their  hands,  but  make 
the  publick  pay  them  for  it.  Locke. 

Unwo'rshipped,  un-wiir'shipt,  adj.    Not 
adored. 

He  resolv'd  to  leave 
U,uvorshipp''d,  unobey'd,  the  throne  supreme. 

Milton. 
Uxwo'rthily,  un-wiir'TH^-le.  adv.    Not 
according  to  desert;  either  above  or  be- 
low merit, 

I  vow'd,  base  knight, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  leg. 
Which  1  have  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed.  Shakspeare. 

Fearing  lest  ray  jealous  aim  might  err, 
And  so  umvorthily  disgrace  the  man, 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks.  Shakspeare. 

If  we  look  upon  the  Odyssey  as  all  a  fiction,  we 
consider  it  unworthily  It  ought  to  be  read  as  a 
stoi-y  founded  upon  truth,  adorned  with  embellish- 
ments of  poetry.  Broome. 
Unwo'rthiness,  in-wiir'xH^-n^s.  n,  s. 
Want  of  worth;  want  of  merit. 

A  mind  fearing  the  unworthiness  of  every  word 
that  should  be  presented  to  her  ears,  at  length 
brought  it  forth  in  this  manner.  Sidney. 

0  let  not  an  excellent  spirit  do  itself  such  wrong, 
as  to  think  where  it  is  placed,  embraced,  and  loved, 
there  can  be  any  unworthiness;  since  the  weakest 
mist  is  not  easilier  driven  away  by  the  sun,  than 
that  it  is  chased  away  with  so  high  thoughts; 

Sidney. 
Every  night  he  comes  with  songs  compos'd 
To  her  unworthiness:  it  nothing  steads  us 
To  chide  him  from  our  eaves,  for  he  persists. 

Shakspeare. 

1  fear'd  to  find  you  in  another  place; 

But  since  you  're  here,  my  jealousy  grows  less; 
You  will  be  kind  to  my  unworthiness.  Lh-yden. 

Have  a  true  and  humble  sense  of  your  own  un- 
worthiness, which  will  not  suffer  you  to  rise  to  a 
confidence  unwarrantably  pretended  to  by  some 

Wake. 
Unwo  rthy,  fin-wAr'TH^.  adj. 
1.  Not  deserving:  whether  good  or  bad. 
The  Athanasian  creed  and  doxology  should  re- 
main in  use;  the  one  as  a  most  divine  explication 
of  the  chiefest  articles  of  our  christian  belief;  the 
other  as  an  heavenly  acclamation  of  joyful  applause 
to  his  praises,  in  whom  wc  believe:  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  unworthy  to  be  heard  sounding,  as 
they  are  in  the  church  of  Christ.  Hooker. 

Every  particular  accident,  not  unworthy  the  re- 
membrance, for  brevity  I  wittingly  pass  over. 

KnoUes, 
:,  Wanting  merit 

Degree  being  vizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shews  as  fairly  in  the  mask. 

,   , ,     ,  „  Shakspeare, 

So  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me, 
Miss  tiiat  which  one  xmworlhier  may  attain- 
And  die  with  grieving.  Shakspeare. 

Are  there  unworthy  men  chosen  to  oftices? 

WhUgiJi. 
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3.  Mean;  worthless;  contemptiI)le. 

Tell  me,  Pbifoclea,  did  you  ever  see  such  a 
shtpheid?  did  you  ever  bear  of  such  a  prince?  and 
then  tell  me  if  a  small  cr  vmcorlhy  assault  have 
conquered  me?  Sidney. 

4.  Not  huiiable;  not  adequate. 

I  laid  at  her  feet  a  work,  which  was  umcorthy 
her,  but  which  I  hope  she  will  forgive.        Di-yden. 
Our  friend's  papers  are  in  my  hands,  and  1  will 
take  care  to  suppress  things  unworthy  of  him. 

Pope  to  Swifl. 
Care  is  taken  to  intersperse  additions  in  such  a 
manner,  that  scarce  any  book  can  be  bought,  with- 
out purchasing  something  unworthy  of  the  author. 

ISwifl. 

5.  Unbecoming;  vile. 

The  brutal  action  rousM  his  manly  mind: 
Mov'd  with  unworthy  usage  of  the  maid. 
He,  though  uuarm'd,  resolv'd  to  give  her  aid. 

Dryden. 

Unwo'und,    iln-wound'.    pret.   and    part, 
pass,  of  untvind.     Untwisted. 

Thatchers  tie  with  withs,  hut  old  pitched  ropes 
unwound  are  more  lasting.  Mortimer. 

Unwo'unded,  iin-wd6n'd^d.  adj. 

1.  Not  wounded. 

We  may  offend 
Our  yet  unwounded  enemies.  Milton. 

2.  Not  hurt. 

Oh  blest  with  temper! 
She  who  can  love  a  sister's  charms,  or  hear 
Sighs  for  a  daughter  with  unwounded  ear.      Pojte. 
To  Unwka'p,  \lii-i'5p'.  V.  a.  To  open  what 

is  folded. 
7'o  Unwre'ath,  iln-r^TH'.  v.  a.    To  un- 
twine. 

The  beards  of  wild  oats,  and  of  divers  other  wild 
plants,  continually  wreath  and  unwreuth  themselves, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air. 

Boyle. 
Unwri'ting,  iLin-ri'ting.'*^''  adj.  Not  assu- 
ming the  character  of  an  author. 

The  peace  of  the  honest  unwriting  subject  was 
daily  molested.  Jirhuthnot. 

Unwri'tten,  Cin-rii't'n.'"^  adj. 

1 .  Not  written;  not  conveyed  by  writing; 
oral;  traditional. 

^  rule  of  right  unwritten,  but  delivered  by  tra- 
dition from  one  to  another.  Spenser. 
The  laws  of  England  may  be  divided  into  the 
written  law,  and  the  uincritten.  Hale. 

2.  Not  containing  wiiting. 

As  to  his  understanding,  they  bring  him  in  void 
of  all  notion,  a  rude,  unwritten  blank;  making  him 
to  be  created  as  much  an  infant,  as  others  are  born. 

South. 
Unwro'ught,  tan-rawt'.  adj.  Not  labour- 
ed; not  manufactured. 

Or  prove  at  least  to  all  of  wiser  thought, 
Their  hearts  were  fertile  land,  although  untorought. 

Fairfax. 
Yet  thy  moist  clay  is  pliant  to  command; 
Unwrought  and  easy  to  the  potter's  hand: 
Now  take  the  mold,  now  beud  thy  mind  to  feel 
The  first  sharp  motions  of  the  forming  wheel. 

Dryden. 
Unwru'ng,  un-nlng'.  adj.  Not  pinched. 
We  that  have  free  souls,  it  touches  us  not;  let 
the  galled  jade  winch,  our  withers  are  unwrung. 

Shakspeare. 

Unyie'lded,  \in-ye61d'ed.  adj.  Not  given 

up. 

O'erpower'd  at  length,  they  force  him  to  the 
ground, 
Unyielded  as  he  was,  and  to  the  pillar  bound. 

Dryden. 

To  Unyo'ke,  fin-yoke',  v.  a. 
1.  To  loose  IVcni  the  yoke. 

Our  army  is  dispers'd  already; 


Like  youthful  steers  unyok'd,  they  took  their  course 

East,  west,  north,  south.  Shakspeare. 

Homer  calls  them  like  gods,  and  yet  gives  them 

the  employment  of  slaves;  they  unyoke  the  midcs. 

Broome. 
Z.  To  part;  to  disjoin. 

Shall  these  hands,  so  lately  purg'd  of  blood. 
So  join'd  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 
Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regrcet? 

Shakspeare. 
Unyo'ked,  iln-y6kt'.3«9  adj. 

1.  Having  never  ^vorn  a  yoke. 
Sev'n  bullocks  yet  unyok'd  for  Phoebus  chuse. 

And  for  Diana  sev'n  unspotted  ewes.  Dryden. 

2.  Licentious;  unresirained. 
I  will  awhile  uphold 

The  unyokUl  humour  of  your  idleness.  Shakspeare. 
Unzo'sed,   'un-zonW .'■^'^  adj .    Not  bound 
with  a  girdle. 

Easy  her  motion  seem'd,  sereue  her  air; 
Full,  though  unzcn^d  her  bosom.  Prior. 

Voca'bulary,  vo-kab'uia-r^.  «.  «.  [_voca- 
bularium,  Latin;  vocubuiaire,  French.] 
A  dictionary;  a  lexicon;  a  wordbook. 

Some  have  delivered  the  polity  of  spirits,  and 
that  they  stand  in  awe  of  conjurations  which  sig- 
nify nothing,  not  only  ia  the  dictionary  of  man,  but 
in  the  subtiler  vocabulary  of  Satan.  Brown. 

Among  other  books,  we  should  be  furnisheil  with 
vocabularies  and  dictionaries  of  several  sorts. 

fVatts. 
VO'CAL,  vo'kal.  adj.  [vocal,  Fr.  vocalis, 
Latin.] 

1.  Having  a  voice. 
Eyes  are  vocal,  tears  have  tongues; 

And  there  be  words  not  made  with  lungs; 

Sententious  show'rs!  O  let  them  fall! 

Their  cadence  is  rhetorical.  Crashaw. 

Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  even. 
To  hill,  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade. 
Made  vocal  by  my  song,  and  taught  his  praise. 

Milton. 

Smooth-sliding  Mincius,  crown'd  with  vccal  reeds. 
That  strain  1  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood.  Milton. 

None  can  animate  the  lyre, 
And  the  mute  strings  with  vocal  souls  inspire. 
As  Helen,  in  whose  eyes  ten  thousand  cupids  dwell. 

Dryden 

Memnon,  though  stone,  was  counted  vocal; 
But  'twas  the  god,  mean  while,  that  spoke  all, 
Rome  oft  has  heard  a  cross  haranguing, 
With  prompting  priest  behind  the  hanging.    Prior. 

2.  Uttered  or  rnodulated  by  the  voice. 
They  which,  under  pretence  of  the  law  ceremo- 
nial being  abrogated,  require  the  abrogation  of  in- 
strumental musick,  approving  nevertheless  the  use 
of  rocai  melody  to  remain,  must  shew  some  reason 
wherefore  the  one  should  be  thought  a  legal  cere- 
mony, and  not  the  other.  Hooker. 

They  join'd  their  vocal  worship  to  the  choir 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Millcn. 

Voca'lity,  v6-kal'^-t6.  n.  s.  [vocalitas^ 
Latin;  fi^otn  vocai.~\  Power  of  utterance; 
quality  of  being  utterablc  by  the  voice. 
L  and  R  being  in  extremes,  one  of  roughness,  the 
other  of  smoothness  and  freeness  of  voculily,  are 
not  easy  in  tract  of  vocal  speech  to  be  pronounced 
spiritally.  Holder. 

To  Vocalize,    vo'kal-ize.   v.   a.    [from 
vocal.^  To  form  into  voice. 

It  is  ooe  thing  to  give  an  impulse  to  breath  alone; 
another  thing  to  vocalize  that  breath,  i  e.  in  its 
passage  through  the  larynx  to  give  it  the  sound  of 
human  voice.  Holder. 

Vo'cALLY,   vo'kal-l^.  adv.  [from   vocai.^ 
In  words;  articulately. 

Although  it  is  as  natural  to  mankind  to  express 
their  desires  vocally,  as  it  is  for  hrules  to  use  their 
natural  vocal  signs;  yet  the  forming  of  languages 
into  this  or  that  fasbiou,  is  a  business  of  institution. 

Hale. 


Voca'tion,  v6-ki'shtin.   n.  s.  [vocation, 
French;  vocado.,  Latin.] 

1.  Calling  by  the  will  of  God. 
Neither  doth  that  which  St.  Paul,  or  olhcpapos- 

tles,  teach,  eulbrcc  the  utter  disability  of  any  other 
men's  vocation  thought  requisite  in  this  church  for 
the  saving  of  souls.  Hooker, 

They  which  thus  were  in  God  eternally  by  their 
intended  admission  to  life,  have,  by  vocation  or 
adoption,  God  actually  now  in  them.  Hooker. 

2.  Summons. 
What  can  be  urged  for  them,  who  not  having  the 

vocation  of  poverty  to  scribble,  out  of  mere  wanton- 
ness make  thcmscivcs  ridiculous?  Dryden. 

3.  Trade;  tmploynient;  calling. 
He  would  think  his  service  greatly  rewarded,  if 

he  might  obtain  by  that  means  to  li\c  iu  the  sight 
of  his  prince,  and  yet  practise  his  own  chosen  voca^ 
tion.  Sidney. 

God's  mother,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  ricution      Hhakspeare. 

God  has  furnished  men  wiih  faculties  suflicieiitto 
direct  them  in  the  way  they  should  take,  if  (hey 
will  seriously  employ  them,  when  their  ordinary 
vocations  allow  them  the  leisure.  Locke. 

4.  It  is  used  iioiiically  m  contempt. 
But  lest  you  should  for  honour  take. 

The  drunken  quarrels  of  a  rake. 
Or  when  a  whore  in  her  vocation 
Keeps  punctual  to  an  assignation.  Swift. 

Vo'cative,  v6k'il-tiv."7  n.  s.  [vocatif, 
French;  vocativus.,  Latin.]  The  gram- 
matical case  used  in  calling  or  speak- 
ing to. 
Vocifeua'tion,  vo-slf-^r-i'shCin.  n.  s.  \yo- 
cifcratio,  vocijero,  Latin.]  Clamour; 
outcry. 

The  lungs,  kept  too  long  upon  the  stretch  by  vo- 
ciferation,  or  loud  singing,  may  produce  the  same 
effect.  ^rbuthnot. 

Voci'ferous,  vo-sif'^r-fts.  adj.  [voci/ero, 
Latin.)   Clamorous;  noisy. 
Thrice  three  vociferous  heralds  rose  to  check  the 
rout.  Chapman. 

Several  templars,  and  others  of  the  more  vocife- 
rous kind  of  criticks,  went  with  a  resolution  to  hiss, 
and  confessed  they  were  forced  to  laugh.        Pope. 
VOGUE,  voir. -^37   n.  s.   [vogut,  Fr.  from 
voguer,  to  float,  or  fly  at  large.]  Fashion; 
mode;  popular  reception. 

It  is  not  more  absurd  to  undertake  to  tell  the 
name  of  an  unknown  person  by  his  looks,  than  to 
vouch  a  man's  saintship  from  the  rogue  of  the  world. 

South. 
Use  may  revive  the  obsoletest  words. 
And  banish  those  that  now  are  most  in  vogue. 

Rcscommon. 
What  factions  th'  have,  and  what  they  drive  at 
In  public  vogue,  or  what  in  private  Hudibrai. 

In  the  vogue  of  the  world,  it  passes  for  an  exploit 
of  honour,  for  kings  to  run  away  with  whole  coun- 
tries ihat  they  have  no  pretence  to.  VEstrange. 
No  periodical  writer,  who  always  maintains  bis 
gravity,  and  does  not  sometimes  sacrifice  to  the 
graces,  must  expect  to  keep  in  vogue  for  any  time. 

Jddiion. 

At  one  time  they  keep  their  patients  so  close  ajid 

warm,  as  almost  to  stifle  them;  and  all  on  a  sudden 

the  cold  regimen  is  in  vogue.  Baker. 

V^OICE,  v6is.293  n.  8.  [voix,  French;  vox, 
vocis,  Lalui.] 

1.  Sound  emitted  by  the  mouth. 
I  assay  to  see 

The  works  of  men;  or  hear  mortalitie 

Expire  a  voice.  Chapman. 

2.  Sound  ot  the  mouth,  as  distinguished 
from  that  uttered  by  another  ni'^uth. 

Air  in  sounds  thaf  arc  not  tones,  which  are  all 
equal,  admittetb  much  variety,  as  in  the  voices  of 
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living  creatures,  and  in  the  voices  of  several  meo ; 
for  we  can  discern  several  men  by  their  voices. 

Bacon. 

3.  Any  sound  made  by  breath. 

O  Marcus,  I  am  warm'd;  mylieart 
Leaps  at  the  trumpet's  voice,  and  burns  for  glory. 

Addison. 

4.  Vote;  suffrajje;  opinion  expressed. 

Are  you  all  resolv'd  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that's  no  matter,  the  greater  part  carries  it. 

Shakspeare. 
I've  no  words; 
My  voice  is  in  my  sword!  tbou  bloodier  villain 
Than  lerms  cau  give  thee  out.  Shakspeare. 

The  state  was  betrayed  by  the  multitude  and 
corruption  of  voices,  and  must  shortly  perish,  if  not 
committed  to  the  grave  judgment  of  some  few:  for 
two  hundred  gave  voices,  reducing  that  multitude  to 
fifty,  who,  for  their  experience,  were  holden  for 
men  of  greatest  gravity  Knolles. 

Some  laws  ordain,  and  some  attend  the  choice 
Of  lioly  senates,  and  elect  by  voice.  Dryderx. 

5.  Laiis^uage;  words;  expression. 

Let  us  call  on  God  in  the  voice  of  his  church. 

Fell. 
To  Voice,  vols.  v.  a,  [from  the  noun.J 

1.  To  rumour;  to  report.  Out  of  use. 

Is  this  tb'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  world 
Finc'fi  so  regardfully?  Shakspeare. 

It  was  voiced  that  the  king  purposed  to  put  to 
death  Edward  Plantagenet,  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
whereat  there  was  great  murmur.  Bacon. 

Many  sought  to  feed 
The  easy  creditors  of  novelties, 
By  voicing  bim  alive.  Daniel. 

2.  To  vote.  Obsolete. 

Your  minds,  pre-occupied  with  what 
You  rather  must  do,  than  what  you  should  do, 
Made  you,  against  the  grain,  to  voice  him  consul. 

Shdcspeare. 
To  Voice,  vols.  v.  n.     To  clamour;  to 
make  outcries.  Obsolete. 

Stir  not  questions  of  jurisdiction;  and  rather  as- 
sume thy  right  in  silence,  than  voice  it  with  claims. 

Bacon. 
It  is  not  the  gift  of  every  person  to  harangue  the 
multitude,  to  voice  it  loud  and  high.  South. 

Voi'cED,   v6ist.*°^  adj.  [from  the  noun.] 
Furnished  with  a  voice. 
That 's  Erythasa, 
Or  some  angel  voic'd  like  her.    'Tis  she!  my  strug- 
gling soul 
Would  fain  go  out  to  meet  and  welcome  her! 

Denham. 
VOID,  v6id.2S9  adj.  [yuidcy  French.] 

1.  Empty;  vacant. 

The  earth  was  without  form  and  void,  and  dark- 
ness was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep.  Genesis. 

I'll  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Caesar  as  he  comes  along.     Shaksp. 

2.  Vain;  ineffectual;  null;  vacated. 

If  it  be  void,  and  to  no  purpose,  that  the  names 
of  men  are  so  frequent  in  their  books,  what  did 
move  them  to  bring  them  in.'  Hooker. 

My  word  shall  not  return  void,  but  accomplish 
that  which  I  please.  Isaiah 

This  custom  made  their  whole  government  void, 
as  an  engine  built  against  human  society,  worthy 
to  be  fired  and  pulled  down.  Bacon. 

Though  the  wisdom  of  a  future  parliament  may 
find  cause  to  declare  this  or  that  act  of  parliament 
void,  yet  there  will  be  the  same  temper  requisite  to 
repeal  it.  Clarendon. 

The  two  bouses  declared,  that  nothing  whicli 
should  from  that  time  pass  under  the  great  seal, 
should  be  good  and  valid,  but  void  and  null 

Clarendon 

Some  kind  of  subjection  is  due  from  every  man 
to  every  man,  which  cannot  be  made  void  by  aii> 
power  whatsoever.  Swift 

3.  Unsuppiitd;  unoccupied. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  importuned  much  to  supply 


divers  great  offices  that  had  been  long  void,  an- 
swered nothing  to  the  matter,  but  rose  up  on  the 
sudden  and  said,  I  am  sure  my  office  will  not  be 
long  void.  Camden. 

4.  Wanting;  unfurnished;  empty. 

If  some  be  admitted  into  the  ministry,  void  of 
learning,  or  lewd  in  life,  are  all  the  rest  to  be  con- 
demned? Whitgift. 

How  void  of  reason  are  our  hopes  and  fears! 

Dryden. 

Being  void  of  all  friendship  and  enmity,  they 
never  complain.  Swift. 

5.  Unsubstantial;  unreal. 

Senseless,  lifeless  idol,  void  and  vain.  Pope. 

Void,   void.    n.  s.   [from  the  adjective.] 
An  empty  space;  vacuum,  vacancy. 

Pride,  where  wit  fails,  steps  in  to  our  defence. 
And  fills  up  all  the  mighty  void  of  sense.  Pope. 

With  what  power 
Were  first  th'  unwieldy  planets  launch'd  along 
Th'  illimitable  void?  Tliomson. 

To  Void,  void.  -v.  a.  [front^the  adjective; 
■vuider,  French.] 

1.  To  quit;  to  leave  empty. 

If  they  will  fight  with  us,  bid  them  come  down. 
Or  void  the  field.  Shakspeare. 

Towards  this  passage,  somewhat  darker  than  the 
chamber  which  he  voided,  this  assassinate  gave  bim, 
with  a  back  blow,  a  deep  wound  into  his  left  side. 

Wotton. 

2.  To  emit;  to  pour  out. 

The  ascending  water  is  vented  by  fits,  evei-y  cir- 
cumvolution voiding  only  so  much  as  is  contained 
in  one  helix.  Wilkins. 

3.  To  emit  as  excrement. 

Excrements  smell  ill  to  the  same  creature  that 
voideth  them;  and  the  catburieth  what  she  voidelh. 

Bacon. 

Believ'd  the  heav'ns  were  made  of  stone, 
Because  the  sun  had  voided  one.  Hudibras. 

Fleshy  filaments,  or  matter,  voided  by  urine,  are 
suspicious  symptoms  of  a  stone  in  (he  kiduies,  espe- 
cially if  the  patient  has  been  subject  to  voiding  of 
gravel.  Arhulhnot. 

4.  To  vacate;  to  nullify;  to  annul. 

It  was  become  a  practice,  upon  any  specious 
pretences,  to  void  the  security  that  was  at  any  time 
given  for  money  so  borrowed.  Clarendon. 

To  Void,  void.  v.  n. 

1.  To  be  emitted. 

By  the  use  of  emulsions,  and  frequent  emollient 
injections,  his  urine  voided  more  easily.    Wiseman. 

2.  To  receive  what  is  emitted. 

How  in  our  voiding  lobby  bast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth.'         Shaksp. 
Vo'iDABLE,  v6id'd-bl.*°^  adj.  [from  void.'] 
Such  as  may  be  annulled. 

If  the  metropolitan,  pretending  the  party  deceas- 
ed had  bona  notabilia  in  divers  dioceses,  grants, 
letters  of  administration,  such  administration  is  not 
void,  but  wida6/e  by  a  sentence.  Ayliffe. 

Vo'iDANCE,  void'anse.  n.  s.  [from  void.] 

1 .  The  act  of  emptying. 

2.  Ejection  from  a  benefice. 
Vo'iDER,  void'ilr.s^  n.  s.  [from  VQid.~\  A 

basket,  in  which  broken  meat  is  carried 
from  the  table. 

A  voider  for  the  nonce, 
I  wrong  the  devil  should  I  pick  their  bones. 

Cleaveland. 
Vo'iDXEss,  void'n^s.  n,  s.  [from  void.\ 
I     Emptiness;  vacuity. 
;     Nullity;  inefficacy. 
.   Want  of  substantiality. 

If  thereby  you  understand  their  nakedness  and 

voulness  of  all  mixt  bodies,  good  divines  are  of  opi- 

lon,  that  the  work  of  the  creation  was  not  in  itself 

.istinguished  by  days  tiakewill 

/O'JTURE,  v6^-t6rc'.  n.  *.  [Fr.]    Car- 


riage; transportation  by  carriage.     Not 
in  use. 
They  ought  to  use  exercise  by  roifure  or  carriage. 

Arlmlhnot. 
Vo'lant,  vo'lant.  adj.  [t'o/c«s,  Latin;  vo- 
lant., French.] 
1  •  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  volant  or  flying  automata,  ai'c  such  mechan- 
ical contrivances  as  have  a  sell-motion,  whereby 
they  are  carried  aloft  in  the  air,  like  birds.  Wilkins. 
2.  Nimble;  active. 

His  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions,  low  and  high, 
Fled,  and  pursued  transverse  the  resonant  fugue. 

Milton. 
,    Blind  British  bards,  with  volant  touch. 
Traverse  loquacious  strings,  whose  solemn  notes 
Provoke  to  harmless  levels.  Philips. 

Vo'latile,  vol'a-til.'*^  adj.  [volatiiis,  L.a.i.'j 

1.  Flying;  passing  through  the  air. 

The  caterpillar  towards  the  end  of  summer  wax- 
eth  volatile,  and  turueth  to  a  butterfly.  Bacon. 

There  is  no  creature  only  volatile,  or  no  flying 
animal  but  hatb  feet  as  well  as  wings,  because 
there  is  not  sufiicient  food  for  them  always  in  the 
air.  Ray. 

2.  [^volatile.,  French.]    Having  the  power 
to  pass  off  by  spontaneous  evaporation. 

In  vain,  though  by  their  pow'rful  art  they  bind 
Volatile  Hermes.  Milton. 

When  arsenick  with  soap  gives  a  regulus,  and 
%vith  mercury  sublimate  a  volatile  fusible  salt,  like 
butier  of  antimony;  doth  not  this  shew  that  arse- 
nick, which  is  a  substance  totally  volatile,  is  com- 
pounded of  fixed  and  volatile  parts,  strongly  coher- 
ing by  a  mutual  attraction;  so  that  the  volatile  will 
not  ascend  without  carrjing  up  the  fixed.'  J^eicton. 

3.  Lively;    fickle;    changeable    of  mind; 
full  of  spirit;  airy. 

Active  spirits,  who  are  ever  skimming  over  the 
surface  of  things  with  a  volatile  temper,  will  fix  no- 
thing in  their  mind.  fVatts. 
You  are  as  giddy  and  volatile  as  ever,  just  the  re- 
verse of  Mr.  Pope,  who  hath  atways  loved  a  do- 
mestick  life  Swift. 
VO'LATILE,  v6l-a-til.  n.  s.  [yolatilej 
French.]   A  winged  animal. 

The  air  conveys  the  heat  of  the  sun,  maintains 

fires,  and  serves  for  the  flight  of  volatiles.     Brown. 

Vo'latileness,  vol'a-til-nes.  >  n.s.[yola- 

Volati'lity,  vol-a-til'i-t^.      ^     (iliie,  Fr. 

from  volatile.] 

1.  The  quality  of  flying  away  by  evapora- 
tion; not  fixity. 

Upon  the  compound  body,  chiefly  observe  the  co- 
lour, fragility,  or  pliantness,  the  volatility  or  fixa- 
tion, compared  with  simple  bodies.  Bacon. 

Of  volatility  the  utmost  degree  is,  when  it  will  fly 
away  without  returning.  Bacon. 

Heat  causeth  the  spirits  to  search  some  issue  out 
of  the  body,  as  in  the  volatility  of  metals.     Bacon. 

The  animal  spirits  cannot,  by  reason  of  their  sub- 
tilty  and  volatileness,  be  discovertd  to  the  sense. 

Hale. 

The  volatility  of  mercury  argues  that  they  are 
not  much  bigger;  nor  may  they  be  much  less,  lest 
they  lose  their  opacity.  J^euton. 

By  the  spirit  of  a  plant,  we  understand  that  pure, 
elaborated  oil,  which,  l)y  reason  of  its  extreme  uo- 
latility,  exhales  spontaneously,  iu  which  the  odour 
or  smell  consists  >.irbuthnot. 

2.  Mutability  of  mind;  airiness;  livL-liiiess. 

Volatiliza'pion,  v6l-a-til-6-zd'shiln.  n.  s. 

[from  volatilize.]    The  act   of  making 

volatile. 
Chymi'^ts  have,  by  a  variety  of  ways,  attempted 

in  vain  the  volatilization  of  the  salt  of  taitar.  Boyle. 
To  X'o'latilize,  vol'a-tii-izc.  v.a.\v'jla- 

tiliser,  Fr.  from  volatile.  I  To  make  vo- 
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latile;  to  subtilize  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

Spirit  of  wine  has  a  refractory  power,  in  a  middle 
degree  between  those  of  water  and  oily  substances, 
and  accoi  diogly  seems  to  be  composed  of  both,  unit- 
ed by  fermentation,  the  water,  by  means  of  some 
saline  spirits  with  which  it  is  im|)regnated,  dissolv- 
ing the  oil,  and  volatUiiing  it  by  the  action. 

J^'ewton. 

Spirituous  liquors  are  so  far  from  attenuating, 

volatilizing,  and  rendering  perspirable  the  animal 

fluids,  that  they  rather  condense  them.    Arbuthnot. 

VOLGA' J^O,  v6l-k^'n6.  n.  s.  [Ital.  Irom 

yulcanr^  A  burning  mountain. 

Navigators  tell  us  there  is  a  burning  mountain  in 
an  island,  and  many  voUanos  and  fiery  hills. 

Brown. 

When  the  Cyclops  o'er  their  anvils  sweat, 
From  the  volcano  gross  eruptions  rise. 
And  curling  sheets  of  smoke  obscure  the  skies. 

Garth. 

Subterraneous  minerals  ferment,  and  cause  eaith- 
quakes,  and  cause  furious  eruptions  oivolcanos,  and 
tumble  down  broken  rocks.  Bentley. 

Why  want  we  then  encomiums  on  the  storm 
Or  famine,  or  volcanos?  They  perform 
Their  mighty  deeds;  they  hero-like  can  slay, 
And  spread  their  ample  deserts  in  a  day.      Young. 
Vole,  vole.  n.  s.  \_vole,  French.]    A  deal 
at  cards,  that  draws  the  whole  tricks. 

Past  six,  and  not  a  living  soul! 
I  might  by  this  have  won  a  vole.  Swift. 

Vo'leky,  vol'dr-i.*^*  n.  *.  [yolerie,  Fr.] 
A  flight  of  birds. 

An  old  boy,  at  his  first  appearance,  is  sure  to 
draw  on  him  the  eyes  and  chirping  of  the  whole 
town  volery,  amongst  which,  there  will  not  be  want- 
ing some  birds  of  prey,  that  will  presently  be  on  the 
wing  for  him.  Locke. 

Volita'tion,  voI-^-ti'shAn.  n.  s.  [yolitOy 
Latin.]  The  act  or  power  of  flying. 

Birds  and  flying  animals  are  almost  erect,  ad- 
vancing the  head  and  breast  in  their  progression, 
and  only  prone  in  the  act  of  volitation.         Brovon. 

Voli'tion,  v6-llsli'tin.  n.  s.  [_volitio,  Lat.] 
The  act  of  willing;  the  power  of  choice 
exerted. 

To  say  that  we  cannot  tell  whether  we  have  li- 
berty, because  we  do  not  understand  the  manner  of 
volition,  is  all  one  as  to  say,  that  we  cannot  tell 
whether  we  see  or  hear,  because  we  do  not  under- 
stand the  manner  of  sensation.  IVilkins. 
There  is  as  much  difference  between  the  appro- 
bation of  the  judgment,  and  the  actual  voliliona  of 
the  will,  as  between  a  man's  viewing  a  desirable 
thing  with  his  eye,  and  reaching  after  it  with  his 
hand.  South. 
Volition  is  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  the 
mind  has  to  order  the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or 
the  forbearing  to  consider  it;  or  to  prefer  the  mo- 
tion of  any  part  of  the  body  to  its  rest,  by  directing 
any  particular  action,  or  its  forbearance.       Locke. 

Vo'litive,  vol'^-tiv.*^*  adj.  Having  the 
power  to  will. 

They  not  only  perfect  the  intellectual  faculty, 
but  the  volitive;  making  the  man  not  only  more 
knowino-,  but  more  wise  and  better.  Hale. 

Vo'lley,  v6ri6.  n.  s.  Ivolee,  French.] 

1.  A  flight  of  shot. 

From  the  wood  a  volley  of  shot  slew  two  of  his 
company.  Raleigh. 

More  on  his  guns  relies  than  on  his  sword. 
From  whence  a  fatal  volley  we  receiv'd.       Waller. 

2.  A  burst;  an  emission  of  many  at  once. 

A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off.  Shakspeare. 

Distrustful  sense  with  modest  caution  speaks; 
It  still  looks  home,  and  short  excursions  makes; 
But  rattling  nonsense  in  full  vollies  breaks.      Pope. 
To  Vo'llev,  vol'ld.  V.  n.  To  throw  out. 
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The  holding  every  man  shall  beat  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  caii  volley.  Shakspeare. 

Vo'llied,  v6riid.=»«»  adj.  [from  volley.'] 
Disploded;  discharged  with  a  volley. 

I  stood 
Thy  fiercest,  when  in  battle  to  thy  aid 
The  blasting  voUey''d  thunder  made  all  speed.  Milt. 

The  Gallick  navy,  impotent  to  bear 
His  roWej/'rf  thunder,  torn,  dissever'd,  scud   Philips. 
Volt,  volt.  n.  s.  [volte,  French.] 

Volt  signifies  a  round  or  a  circular  tread;  a  gate 
of  two  treads  made  by  a  horse  going  sideways  round 
a  center;  so  that  these  two  treads  make  parrallel 
tracks,  the  one  which  is  made  by  the  fore  feet  lar- 
ger, and  the  other  by  the  hinder  feet  smaller;  the 
shoulders  bearing  outwards,  and  the  croupe  ap- 
proaching towards  the  center.  Fanier's  Diet 
Volubi'lity,  v61-u-bii'6-te.  n.  s.  [volu- 
bilite,  Fr.  volubilitas^  from  voludilis, 
Latin.] 

1.  The  act  or  power  of  rolling. 

Vohihility,  or  aptness  to  roll,  is  the  property  of 
a  bowl,  and  is  derived  from  its  roundness.       Walls 

Then  celestial  spheres  should  forget  their  wonted 
motions,  and  by  irrcf^alar  volubility  turn  themselves 
any  way,  as  it  might  happen.  Hooker. 

2.  Activity  of  tongue;  fluency  of  speech. 

Say  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word. 
Then  I'll  commeiid  her  volubility.  Shakspeare. 

He  expressed  himself  with  great  volubility  of 
words,  natural  and  proper.  Clarendon. 

He  had  all  the  French  assurance,  cunning,  and 
voliihility  of  tongue.  Addison 

She  ran  over  the  catalogue  of  diversions  with 
such  a  vohcbility  of  tongue,  as  drew  a  gentle  repri- 
mand from  her  father.  Femaie  (luixote- 

3.  Mutability;  liableness  to  revolution. 

He  that's  a  victor  this  moment,  may  be  a  slave 
the  next;  and  this  vo<u6t/i<j/  of  human  affairs,  is  the 
judgment  of  providence,  in  the  punishment  of  op- 
pression. VEstrange 

Vo'luble,  vol'ii-bL^o^  adj.  [volubilis,  Lat.] 

1 .  Formed  so  as  to  roll  easily;  formed  so 
as  to  be  easily  puf  in  motion. 

Neither  the  weight  of  the  matter  of  which  a  cy- 
linder is  made,  nor  its  round  voluble  form,  which, 
meeting  with  a  precipice,  do  necessarily  continue 
the  motion  of  it,  are  any  more  imputable  to  that 
dead,  choiceless  creature  in  its  first  motion. 

Hammond 

The  adventitious  corpuscles  may  produce  stabili- 
ty in  the  matter  they  pervade,  by  expelling  thence 
those  voluble  particles,  which,  whilst  they  continu- 
ed, did  by  their  shape  unfit  for  cohesion,  or  by 
their  motion,  oppose  coalition.  Boyle. 

2.  Rolling;  having  quick  motion. 

This  less  voluble  earth. 
By  shorter  flight  to  th'  east,  had  left  him  there. 

J^Jilton- 
Then  voluble  and  bold;  now  hid,  now  seen, 
Among  thick-woven  arborets.  Milton 

3.  Nimble;  active.  Applied  to  the  tongue. 

A  friend  promised  to  dissect  a  woman's  tongue, 
and  examine  whether  there  may  not  be  in  it  cer- 
tain juices,  which  render  it  so  wonderfully  voluble 
and  flippant.  Addison. 

These,  with  a  voluble  and  flippant  tongue,  be- 
come mere  echoes.  Watls. 

4.  Fluent  of  words.    It  is  applied  to  the 
speech,  or  the  speaker. 

Cassio,  a  knave  very  voluble;  no  further  conscion- 
able,  than  in  putting  on  the  meer  form  of  civil  and 
humane  seeming,  for  the  better  compassing  of  his 
loose  affection.  Shakipeare 

U  voluble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Unkindness  blunts  it  more  than  marble  hard. 

_       ,  Shakspeare. 

VO'LUME,  vol'yume.i"  n.  s.  Ivolumen, 

Latin.] 
1.  Something  rolled,  or  convolved. 
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2.  As  much  as  seems  convolved  at  onc(; 
as  a  fold  of  a  serpent,  a  wave  of  water. 

Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I've  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange.        Shakspeare 

Unoppos'd  they  either  lose  their  force. 
Or  wind  in  volumes  to  their  former  course.  Dryden. 

Behind  the  gen'ral  mends  his  weary  pace, 
And  silently  to  his  revenge  he  sails: 

So  glides  some  trodden  serpent  on  the  grass. 
And  long  behind  his  wounded  volume  trails.    Dryd. 

Thames'  fruitful  tides 
Slow  through  the  vale  in  silver  vo/wnes  pi  ay.  Fenton. 

By  the  insinuations  of  these  crystals,  the  volumes 
of  air  are  driven  out  of  the  watry  particles  and  many 
of  them  uniting,  form  larger  wo/unws,  which  thereby 
have  a  greater  force  to  expand  themselves.  Cheyne. 

3.  [volume,  French.]  A  book;  so  called, 
because  books  were  anciently  rolled 
upon  a  staff". 

Guyon  all  this  while  his  book  did  read, 
Ne  yet  has  ended;  for  it  was  a  great 

And  ample  volume,  that  doth  far  exceed 
My  leisure,  so  long  leaves  here  to  repeat.  Spenser. 

Calmly,  I  do  beseech  you. 

Aye,  as  an  hosiler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  th'  volume.        Shakspeare. 

The  most  sagacious  man  is  not  able  to  find  out 
any  blot  or  error  in  this  great  volume  of  the  world. 

Wilkint. 

1  shall  not  now  enlarge  on  the  wrong  judgments 
whereby  men  misled  themselves.  This  would  make 
a  vchime.  Loch. 

If  one  short  volume  could  comprize 
All  that  was  witty,  learn'd  and  wise, 
How  would  it  be  esteem'd  and  read.'  Swift. 

Volu'minous,   v6-iu'm6-niis.  adj.  [from 

vulume.] 
1    Consisting  of  many  complications. 

The  serpent  roll'd  voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

2.  Consisting  of  many  voiunits,  or  books. 

If  heav'n  write  aught  of  fate,  by  what  the  stars 
Voluminous,  or  single  characters 
In  their  conjunction  met,  give  me  to  spell.  Milton. 

There  is  pleasure  in  doing  something  new,  though 
never  so  little,  without  pestering  the  world  with  vo- 
luminous transcriptions.  Grnunt, 

The  most  severe  reader  makes  allowances  for 
many  rests  and  nodding-places  in  a  w/uminous  wri- 
ter. Spectator. 

3.  Copious;  diff"usive. 

He  did  not  bear  contradiction  without  much  pas- 
sion, and  wastooDo/ttminPus  in  discourse.  Clarend. 

Volu'minously,  v6-lu'm6-nus-16.  adv. 
[from  voluminous.']  In  many  volumes 
or  books. 

The  controversies  are  hotly  managed  by  the  di- 
vided schools,  and  voluminously  evciy  where  hand- 
led. Granville. 

Vo'luntarily,  v61'iln-tS-r6-l^.  adv.  [vo- 
landers,  Fr.  from  voluntary.']  Sponta- 
neously; of  one's  own  accord;  without 
compulsion. 

Sith  there  is  no  likelihood  that  ever  voluntarily 
they  will  seek  instruction  at  our  hands,  it  remaineth 
that  unless  we  will  suffer  them  to  perish,  salvation 
itself  must  seek  them.  Hooker. 

To  be  agents  voluntarily  in  our  own  destruction, 
is  against  God  and  nature.  Hooker. 

Self-preservation  will  oblige  a  man  voluntarily, 
and  by  choice,  to  undergo  any  less  evil,  to  secure 
himself  but  from  the  probability  of  an  evil  incom- 
parably greater.  South. 
VO  LUNTARY,  v6rin-ta-r6.  adj.  [vo- 

lontaire,  Fr.  voluntarius,  Latin.] 
I .  Acting  without  compulsion;  acting  by 
choice. 

God  did  not  work  as  a  necessary,  but  a  voluntary 
I     agent  intending  before-hand,   and  decreeing  with 
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himself,  that  which   did  outwardly  proceed  from 
him.  Hooker. 

The  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  vo/un<ori/chusing.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Willing;  acting  with  vvillii.gness. 

Then  virtue  was  no  more;  her  guard  away, 
She  fell  to  lust  a  voluntary  prey.  Pope. 

3.  Done  by  design;  purposed. 

If  a  man  be  lopping  a  tree,  and  his  ax-head  fall 
from  the  helve,  out  of  his  baud,  and  kills  another 
passing  by,  here  is  indeed  man-slaughter,  hut  no 
voluntary  murther.  Perkins. 

4.  Done  without  compulsion. 

Voluntary  forbearance  denotes  the  forbearance 
of  an  action,  consequent  to  an  order  of  the  mind. 

Locke. 
The  old  duke  is  banished;  the  new  duke,  and 
three  or  four  loving  lords,  have  put  themselves  into 
voluntary  exile  with  tiim.  Shakspeare, 

They  must  have  recourse  to  abstinence,  which  is 
but  voluntary  fasting,  and  to  exercise,  which  is  but 
voluntary  labour.  Seed. 

5,  Acting  of  his  own  accofd;  spontaneous. 
The  publick  prayers  of  the  people  of  God,  in 
churches  thoroughly  settled,  did  never  use  to  be  vo- 
luntary dictates,  proceeding  from  any  man's  extem- 
poral  wit.  Hooker. 

Thoughts  which  voluntary  move 
Harmonious  numbers  Milton. 

Voluntary,  v6i'dn-ta-r6.  n.  s.  [from  the 
adjective.] 

1.  A  volunteer;  one  who  engages  in  any 
affair  of  his  own  accord. 

All  the  unsettled  humours  of  the  land; 
Rash,  inconsidVate,  fiery  voluntaries.     Shakspeare. 

Ajax  was  here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under 
an  impress.  Shakspeare. 

The  bordering  wars  were  made  altogether  byvo- 
luiUanes,  upon  their  own  head.  Davies 

Aids  came  in  partly  upon  missives,  and  partly 
voluntaries  from  all  parts.  Bacon. 

2.  A  piece  of  musick  played  at  will,  with- 
out any  settled  rule. 

Whistling  winds  like  organs  play'd, 
Until  their  voluntaries  made 
The  ivaken'd  earth  in  odours  rise, 
To  be  her  morning  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 

By  a  voluntary  before  the  first  lesson,  we  are  pre- 
pared for  admission  of  those  divine  truths,  which 
we  arc  shortly  to  receive  Spectator. 

Voluntee'r,  v6l-iin-t66r'.  n.  s.  [volon- 
tairt,  Fr  ]  A  soldier  who  enters  into  the 
service  of  !us  own  accord. 

Congreve,  and  the  author  of  the  Relapse,  being 
the  principals  in  the  dispute,  I  satisfy  them;  as  for 
the  volunteers,  they  will  find  themselves  affected 
with  the  mi>fortune  of  their  friends.  Collier. 

All  Asia  now  \va«  by  the  eai-s; 
And  gods  beat  up  for  volunteers 
To  Greece  and  Troy  Prior 

To  Volcntef/r,  vol-iin-t^^r'.  v.  n.  To  go 
for  a  soldier.   A  cant  word. 
Leave  off  these  wagers,  for  in  conscience  speak- 
ing, 
The  city  needs  not  your  new  tricks  for  breaking: 
And  if  you  gallants  lose,  to  all  appearing. 
You'll  want  an  equipage  for  voluixteenng.  Diyden. 
Voluptuary,  vo-hip'tshu-a-r^.  n.  s.  [vo- 
iu/ituaire.,  Fr.  voiu/ituarius,   Latin.]   A 
man  given  up  to  pieasure  and  luxury. 

Does  not  the  voluptuary  understand,  in  all  the 
liberties  of  a  loose  and  a  lewd  conversation,  that 
he  runs  the  risk  of  body  and  soul.'  VlLstran^e. 

The  parable  was  intended  against  the  voluptua- 
ries; mi-n  who  lived  like  heathens,  dissolutely,  with- 
out regarding  any  of  the  restraints  of  religion. 

Jilterbury. 

VOLU'PTUOUS,     v6  Itlp'tshll-lls.    adj. 

[votv/ituoaus,,  L^tin;    volu/itueux,   Fr.j 

Given  to  excess  of  pleasure;  luxurious. 
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He  them  deceives;  deceiv'd  in  his  deceit; 
Made  drunk  with  drugs  of  dear  voluptv.ous  receipt. 

Spensir. 
If  a  new  sect  have  not  two  properties,  it  will  not 
spread.  The  one  is,  the  supplanting,  or  the  opposing 
of  authority  established;  the  other  is,  the  giving  li- 
cence to  pleasures,  and  a  voluptuous  life.     Bacon. 

Thou  wilt  bring  me  soon 
To  that  new  world  of  light  and  bliss,  among 
The  gods,  who  live  at  ease,  where  I  shall  reign 
At  thy  right  hand  voluptuous,  without  end.  Milton. 

Then  swol'n  with  pride  into  the  snare  I  fell 
Of  fair  fallacious  looks;  venereal  trains, 
Soften'd  with  pleasure,  and  t)r/up(uoits  life.  Milton. 
Speculative  atheism  subsists  only  in  our  specula- 
tion; whereas  really  human  nature  cannot  be  guilty 
of  the  crime    Indeed  a  few  sensual  SLiid  voluptuous 
persons  may  for  a  season  eclipse  this  native  light  of 
the  soul,  but  can  never  wholly  smother  and  extin- 
guish it.  Bintley. 
VoLu'PTUOUSLY,  v6-lilp'tshu-As-l^.    adv 
[trom  volii/ituous.~\    Luxuriously;  with 
indulgence  of  excessive  pleasure. 

HaU  I  a  dozen  sons,  1  had  rather  eleven  died 
nobly  for  their  country,  than  one  voluptuously  sur- 
feit out  of  action.  Shakspeare. 
This  ci^nnot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  so  worldly  or 
voluphiously  disposed,  as  never  to  suffer  me  to  think 
of  them;  but  perpetually  to  carry  away  and  apply 
my  mind  to  otber  things.  South. 
VoLU  pruousNEss,  v6-lip'tshu-is-nds.  n, 
3.  !~from  volufituous.j  Luxuriousness; 
addiciedness  to  excess  of  pleasure. 

I  here  's  no  bottom 
In  my  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  till  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

If  he  fill'd  his  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones. 
Call  on  him  for  't.  Shakspeare 

Here,  where  still  ev'ning  is  not  noon  nor  night; 
Where  no  voluptuousness,  yet  all  delight.     Donne. 
These  sons  of  Epicurus,  for  voluptuousness  and 
irreligion,  must  pass  for  the  only  wits  of  the  age. 

South 
You  may  be  free,  unless 
Your  other  lord  forbids,  voluptuousness.       Dryden. 
Voluta'tion,   v6-lu-ta  shiiii.  n.  s.  [^volu- 

ratio.  Latin.]    Wallowing;  rolling. 
Vo'lute,  v6-lute'.  n.  s.  [volute.^  French.] 
A  member  of  a  column. 

That  part  of  the  capitals  of  the  lonick,  Corinth- 
ian, and  Composite  orders,  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  bark  of  trees  twisted  and  turned  into 
spiral  lines,  or,  according  to  others,  the  head-dres- 
ses of  virgms  in  their  long  hair.  According  to  Vitru- 
vius,  those  that  appear  above  the  stems  in  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  are  sixteen  m  every  capital,  four  in 
the  lonick,  and  eight  in  the  Composite.  These  vo- 
lutes are  more  especially  remarkable  in  the  lonick 
capital,  representing  a  pillow  or  cushion  laid  be- 
tween the  abacus  and  echinus:  whence  that  ancient 
architect  calls  the  valuta  pulvinus.  Harris. 

It  is  said  there  is  an  lonick  pillar  in  the  Santa 
Maria  Transtevere,  where  the  marks  of  the  compass 
are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  volutt ;  and  that  Palladio 
learnt  from  thence  the  working  of  that  difficult  pro- 
blem. Addison. 
FO'MICJ,  v6m'^-ka.  n.  s.  [Latin.]  An 
encysted  tumour  in  the  lungs. 

If  the  ulcer  is  not  broke,  it  is  commonly  called 
a  vomica,  attended  with  the  same  symptoms  as  an 
empyema;  because  the  vomica  communicating  with 
the  vessels  of  the  lungs,  must  necessarily  void  some 
of  the  putrid  matter,  and  taint  the  blood.  Jirbuthnot 
Vo'mick  nut,  vom'ik-nilt.  n.  s. 

Vnmick  nut  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fruit  of  an  East- 
India  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  the  lignum  colu- 
brinura,  or  snakewood  of  the  shops.  It  is  flat,  com- 
pressed, and  round,  of  the  breadth  of  a  shilling,  and 
about  the  thickness  of  a  crown-[iiece.  It  is  certain 
poison  to  quadrupeds  and  birds;  and  taken  internal- 
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ly,  in  small  doses,   it  disturbs  the  whole  human 

frame,  and  brings  on  convulsions.  -f^'^^- 

ro  VO  Ml  r,  vom'it.  V.  n.  [vomo,  Latin. j 

To  cast  up  the  contents  ol  the  stomach. 

The  dog,  when  he  is  sick  at  the  stomach,  knows 

his  cure,  fills  to  his  grass,  vomits,  and  is  well.  More. 

To  Vo'mit,  vomit,  v.  a.  \_v0mi7;  Fr.] 

1.  To  throw  up  from  the  stomach:  often 
with  ufi  or  out. 

As  though  some  world  unknown, 
By  pamper'd  nature's  store  too  prodigally  fed, 
And  surfeiting  therewith,  her  surcrease  wmited. 

Drayton. 
The  fish  vomited  cut  Jonah  upon  the  dry  land. 

Jonah. 
Vomiting  is  of  use  when  the  foulness  of  the  sto- 
mach lequires  it  Wiseman. 
Weak  stomachs  vomit  up  the  wine  that  they  drink 
in  too  great  quantities,  in  the  form  of  vinegar. 

Arbuthnot- 

2.  To  throw  up   with  violence   from  any 
hoilow. 

Vo'mit,  vom'it.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  matter  thrown  up   from  the  sto- 
mach. 

He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd, 
Like  vwnit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys. 

2.  An  emetick  medicine;  a  medicine  that 
causes  vomits. 

This  fomjt  may  be  repeated  often,  if  it  be  found 
successful.  Blttckmore. 

Whether  a  vomit  may  be  safely  given,  must  be 
judged  by  the  circumstances:  if  there  be  any  symp- 
toms of  an  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  a  vomit 
is  extremely  dangerous.  Arbutknot. 

Vomi'tion,  v6-mish'ian.  n.  «.  [from  nomo, 
Lat.]  The  act  or  power  of  vomiting. 

How  many  have  saved  their  lives,  by  spewing  up 
their  debauch!  Whereas,  if  the  stomach  had  wanted 
the  faculty  of  i;oniition,  they  had  inevitably  died. 

Grew. 
Vo'mitive,    v6m'6-tiv.***    adj.     [yomitif, 
Fr.]   Emetick;  causing  vomits. 

From  this  vitriolus  quality,  mercurius  dulcis,  and 

vitriol  vomitive,  occasion  black  ejections.     Brown. 

Vo'mitory,    v6m'6-ttir-6.'^'2    adj.    [vomi- 

toire.,  Fr.  vomitcrius,  Latin.]  Procuring 

vomits;  emetick. 

Since  regulus  of  stibium,  or  glass  of  antimony, 
will  communicate  to  water  or  wine  a  purging  or  vo- 
mitory operation,  yet  the  body  itself,  after  iterated 
infusions,  abates  not  virtue  or  weight.  Broivn. 

Some  have  vomited  up  such  bodies  as  these, 
namely,  thick,  short,  blunt  pins,  which,  by  strain- 
ing, they  vomit  up  again,  or  by  taking  vomitories 
privately.  Harvey. 

VORA'CIOUS,  v6-r4'slnls.»"  adj.  [-do- 
race,  Fr.  vorax,  Latin.] 

1.  Greedy  to  eat;  ravenous;  edacious. 
So  voracious  is  this  humour  grown,  that  it  draws 

in  every  thing  to  feed  it.  Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

2.  Rapacious;  greedy. 
Vora'ciously,  vo-ri'sh'js-l^.  adv.  [from 

voraci<jus.'\  Greedily;  ravenously. 
Vora'ciousness,  v6-ri'siius-nSs.  >     n.  a. 
Vora'city,  v6-ras'e-t6.  3  \_vora- 

cite,  Fr.  voracitaa,  Lat.  from  voracioiis.'l 
Greediness;  ravine;  ravenousness. 

He  is  as  well  contented  with  this,  as  those  that 
with  the  rarities  of  the  earth  pamper  their  voraci- 
ties Sandys. 
Creatures  by  their  voracity  pernicious,  have  com- 
monly fe»ver  young.                                       Derham. 
'^0'BT/':X,v6v't&ks.n.  s.  In  the  plural 
■vortices.  [Lat.]  \ny  thing  whirled  round. 
If  many  coutieuous  vortices  of  molten  pitch  were 
each  of  them  as  large  as  those  which  some  suppose 
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to  It  vohe  about  the  sun  ami  fixcil  stais.  _>ct  tbesc, 
and  all  tbtir  parts,  wuuld  by  their  teuacity  and 
kliiTness  coiuaiuDicate  their  motion  to  one  another. 

Nothing  else  could  impel  it,  unless  the  etherial 
matter  be  supposed  to  be  carried  about  the  sun,  like 
a  rorttx,  or  whirpool,  as  a  vehicle  to  convey  it  and 
the  rest  of  the  planets.  BentUy. 

The  gath'ring  number,  af  it  moves  along. 
Involves  a  vast  involuntary  throng; 
Who  gently  drawn,  and  struggling  less  and  less, 
Roll  in  her  vortex,  and  her  power  confess.       Pope. 

Vo'rtical,  vof't^-kal^"  adj.  [from  voi-- 
/fx.]  Havin!^  a  whirling  motion. 

If  three  equal  round  vessels  be  filled,  the  one 
with  cold  water,  the  other  with  oil,  the  third  with 
molten  pitch,  and  the  liquors  be  stirred  about  alike, 
to  give  them  a  vortical  motion;  the  pitch,  by  its 
tenacity,  will  lose  its  motion  quickly;  the  oil,  being 
less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longer,  and  the  water 
being  still  less  tenacious,  will  keep  it  longest  but 
yet  will  lose  it  in  a  short  time,  Newton. 

It  is  not  a  magnetical  power,  nor  the  effect  of  a 
vortical  motion;  those  common  attempts  towards  the 
explication  of  gravity.  ientUy. 

Vo'tarist,  vo'ta-rist.  n.  a,  ^devotus,  Lat.J 
One  devoted  to  any  person  or  thing;  one 
given  up  by  a  vow  to  any  service  or 
worship;  votary. 

1  wish  a  more  strict  restraint 
Upon  the  sisterhood,  the  votarisls  of  St.  Clare. 

Shakspeare. 
Earth,  yield  me  roots!  What  is  here? 
Gold!  yellow,  glittering,  precious  gold! 
No,  gods,  1  am  no  idle  votarist.  Shakspeare. 

The  grey-hooded  ev'n, 
Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed, 
Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

Milton. 
Vo'tary,  v6'la-r6.  n.  s.  One  devoted,  as 
by    a  vow,   to   any    particular  service, 
•worship,  study,  or  state  of  life. 

W'berefore  waste  1  time  to  counsel  thee? 
Thou  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire.  Shakspeare. 

Thou,  faint  god  of  sleep!  forget  that  I 
Was  ever  known  to  be  thy  votary. 
No  more  my  pillow  shall  thine  altar  be, 
Nor  will  I  offer  any  more  to  thee 
Myself  a  melting  sacrifice.  Crashaw. 

'Twas  the  coldness  of  the  votary,  and  not  the 
prayer,  that  was  in  fault,  whenever  fervor  was  de- 
ficient at  the  publick  office  of  the  church.  Fell. 
By  these  means,  men  worship  the  idols  which  have 
been  set  up  in  their  minds,  ami  stamping  the  chai  ac- 
ters  of  divinity  upon  absurdities  and  errors,  become 
zealous  votaries  to  bulls  and  tnonkeys.  Locke. 

The  enemy  of  our  happiness  has  his  servants  and 
votaries  among  those  who  arc  called  by  tlie  name  of 
the  son  of  God .  Rogers. 

How  can  heav'nly  wisdom  prove 
An  instrument  to  earthly  love? 
Know'st  thou  not  yet,  that  men  commence 
Thy  votaries  for  want  of  sense?  Swift. 

Vo'tart,  v6'ta-r^.  adj.  Consequent  to  a 
vow. 

Superstition  is  now  so  well  advanced,  that  men 
of  the  first  blood  are  as  firm  as  butchers  by  occupa- 
tion; and  roioji/  resolution  is  made  equipollent  to 
custom,  even  in  matter  of  blood.  Bacon. 

Vo'taress,  v6'ta-rds.  n.  s.  [female  of  vo- 
(ciry.~\  A  woman  devoted  to  any  wor- 
ship or  state. 

The  imperial  voVress  passed  on 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.  Shakspeare. 

His  mother  was  a  voVress  of  my  order; 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air  by  night, 
Full  often  she  hath  gossip'd  by  my  side.  Shakspeare- 

No  rosary  this  vofress  needs, 
Her  very  syllables  are  beads.  Ckaveland 

Thy  votaress  from  my  tender  years  I  am; 
And  love,  like  thee,  the  woods  and  sylvan  game. 

Dryden. 


What  force  have  pious  tows?  the  queen  of  love 
His  sister  sends,  her  fotVess  from  above.         Pope. 
VO'l'E,  vote.  72.  s.  \_vo(um,  Latin.]  Suf- 
frage; voice  given  and  numbered. 

He  that  joins  instruction  with  delight, 
Profit  with  pleasure,  carries  all  the  wtes.  Roscomm. 

How  many  have  no  other  ground  for  their  tenets 
than  the  supposed  honesty  or  learning  of  those  of 
the  same  profession!  as  if  truth  were  to  be  establish- 
ed by  the  vote  of  the  multitude.  Locke 

The  final  determination  arises  from  the  majority 
of  opinions  or  votes  in  the  assembly,  because  they 
ought  to  be  swayed  by  the  superioui-  weight  of  rea- 
son. Watts 
To  VoTK,  vote.  V.  a. 

1 .  To  choose  by  suffrage;  to  determine  by 
suffrage. 

You  are  not  only  in  the  eye  and  ear  of  your  mas- 
ter, but  you  are  also  a  favourite,  the  favourite  of  the 
time,  and  so  arc  in  bis  bosom  also;  the  world  hath 
also  voted  you,  and  doth  so  esteem  of  you.     Bacon. 

2.  To  give  by  vote. 

The  parliament  vo/fd  them  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  by  way  of  recompence  for  their  sufferings. 

Swift. 
Vo'teu,  vo'tur.^^  n.  a.  [from  vote.']  One 
who  has  the  right  of  giving  his  voice  or 
suffrage. 

Elections  growing  chargeable,  the  voters,  that  is, 
the  bulk  of  the  common  people,  have  been  univer- 
sally seduced  into  bribery,  perjury,  drunkenness, 
malice,  and  slander.  Sivift. 

He  hates  an  action  base; 
Can  sometimes  drop  a  voter''s  claim. 
And  give  up  party  to  his  fame.  Swift. 

Vo'tive,  vo'tiv.'"'  adj.  [yotivua,  Latin.] 
Given  by  vow. 

Such  in  isis'  temple  you  may  find, 
On  votive  tablets  to  the  life  pourtray'd.       Dryden. 

Venus!  take  my  votive  glass; 
Since  I  am  not  what  1  was, 
What  from  this  day  I  shall  be, 
Venus!  let  me  never  see.  Prior. 

To  VOUCH,  vouish.^'*   t.    a.   [youc/iei-, 
Norman  French.] 

1 .  To  call  to  witness;  to  obtest. 
The  sun  and  day  are  witnesses  for  me; 

Let  him  who  fights  unseen  relate  his  own, 
And  votich  the  silent  stars  and  conscious  moon. 

Drydeu 

2.  To  attest;  to   warrant;  to  declare;  to 
maintain  by  repeated  aftirniations. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer;  ttje  feast  is  sold 
That  is  not  often  vouched,  while  'tis  making, 
'Tis  given  with  welcome.  Shakspeare 

The  consistency  of  the  discourse,  and  the  perti- 
nency of  it  to  the  design  he  is  upon,  voxiches  it  wor- 
thy of  our  great  apostle.  Locke. 
They  made  him  ashamed  to  vouch  the  truth  of  the 
relation,  and  afterwards  to  credit  it.  ^tterbury. 
To  Vouch,  voutsh.  -v.  n  To  bear  witness; 
to  appear  as  a  witness;  to  give  testi- 
mony. 

He  declares  he  will  not  believe  her,  until  the 

elector  of  Hanover  shall  vouch  for  the  truth  of  what 

she  hath  so  solemly  afiirmed.  Stoift. 

Voi'CH,  voutsh.  n.    a.  [from   the  verb.] 

Warrant;  attestation. 

What  praise  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  deserving 
woman  indeed?  one  that,  in  the  authority  of  her 
merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  malice  it- 
self? Shakspeare. 
Vo'ucHER,v66tsh'ilr.9^n.«.  [from x^owcA.] 

1.  One  who  gives  witness  to  any  thing. 

All  the  great  writers  of  that  age  stand  up  together 
as  vouchers  for  one  another's  reputation.   Spectator. 

I  have  added  nothing  to  the  malice  or  absurdity 
of  them;  which  it  behoves  me  (o  declare,  since  the 
vouchers  themselves  will  be  so  soon  lost.         Pope. 

2.  Testimony. 


Better  to  (larre, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  wc  do  deierve: 
Why  iu  this  wolfish  gown  should  I  stand  here; 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear 
Their  needless  voucher. >  Shakspeare. 

The  stamp  is  a  mark,  and  a  public  voucher,  that 
a  piece  of  sacb  denoniinatioD  is  of  such  a  weight, 
and  of  such  a  fineness,  i.  e.  has  so  much  silver  in  it. 

Lockt. 
To  Vouchsa'fe,  voitsh-sife'.  v.  a.  [youc/i 
and  sqfe.~\ 

1.  To  permit  any  thing  to  be  done  without 
danger. 

2.  To  condescend  to  grant. 

He  grew  content  to  mark  their  speeches,  then 
marvel  at  such  wit  in  shepherds,  after  to  like  their 
company,  and  lastly  to  vouchsafe  conference. 

Sidney. 

Shall  I  votichsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two.' — 
— Two  thousand,  fair  woman,  and  I'll 
Vouchsafe  thee  hearing.  Shakspeare. 

But  if  the  sense  of  touch  seem  such  delight 
Beyond  all  other,  think  the  same  vouchsafed 
To  cattle  and  each  beast.  Milton. 

It  is  not  said  by  the  apostle,  that  God  vouchsafed 
to  the  heathens  the  means  of  salvation;  and  yet  I 
will  not  affirm  that  God  will  save  none  of  those, 
to  ivhom  the  sound  of  the  gospel  never  reached. 

South- 
To   Vouchsa'fe,   vofitsh-sife'.  v.   n.    To 
deitijn;  to  condescend;  to  yield. 

Po  I  not  see  Zelmane,  who  does  not  think  a 
thought  vvhich  is  not  first  weighed  by  wisdom  and 
virtue'  doth  not  she  vouchsafe  to  love  me  with  like 
ardour?  Sidney. 

Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  crimes  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  myself    Shakspeare- 

Vouchsafe,  illustrious  Ormond,  to  behold 
What  pow'rthe  charms  of  beauty  had  of  old.  Dryd. 

Vour-HSA'PEMENT,  v outsh-sifc'nidnt.  n. 
[s.  from  vouchsafe.']  Graj)t;  condescen- 
sion. 

The  infinite  superiority  of  God's  nature,  pla- 
ces a  vast  disparity  betwixt  his  greatest  communi- 
cated vouchfdftments,  and  his  boundless,  and  there- 
fore to  his  creatures  incommunicable,  perfections. 

Boyle. 
Vow,  v6£i.'2J  n.  a.  [vauy  Fr.  votum,  Lat] 

1.  Any  promise  made  to  a  divine  power; 
an  act  of  devotion,  by  which  some  part 
of  life,  or  some  part  of  possessions,  is 
consecrated  to  a  particular  purpose. 

The  gods  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish  vmcs; 
They  are  polluted  offerings.  Shakspeart- 

Where  honour  or  where  conscience  does  not  bind. 
No  other  law  shall  shackle  me. 
Slave  to  myself  1  will  not  be, 
Nor  shall  my  future  actions  be  confin'd 

By  my  own  present  mind. 
Who  by  resolves  or  vows  engag'd  does  stand 

For  days  that  yet  belong  to  fate, 
Does,  like  an  unthrift,  mortgage  his  estate 

Before  it  comes  into  his  hand. 
The  bondman  of  the  cloister  so 

All  that  he  does  receive  does  always  owe; 
And  still,  as  time  comes  in.  it  goes  away, 

Not  to  enjoy,  but  debts  to  pay. 
Unhappy  slave,  and  pupil  to  a  bell. 

Which  his  hour's  work,  as  well  as  hours,  docs 
tell; 
Unhappy  till  the  last,  the  kind  releasing  knell. 

Cowley. 

If  yon  take  that  vcw  and  that  wish  to  be  all  one, 

you  are  mistaken;  a  wish  is  a  far  lower  degree  than 

a  1^010.  Hammond. 

She  vows  for  his  return  with  vain  devotion  pays. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  solemn  promise,  commonly  used  for 
a  promise  of  love  or  matrimony. 
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By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  Ibaa  ever  woman  spoke.      Shakip. 

Those  who  wear  the  woodbine  on  their  brow, 
Were  kniglits  ol  love  who  never  broke  their  vow; 
Firm  to  their  plighted  faith.  Dryden. 

To  Vow,  vou.  V.  a.  \_voiier,  French;  voveo, 

Latiii.J 
1.  To  consecrate  by  a  solemn  dedication; 
to  give  to  a  divine  po«-er. 

David  often  voioeth  unto  God  the  sacrifice  of 
praise  and  tbauksgivnig  in  the  congregation. 

Hooker. 
Void  and  pray  unto  the  Lord.  Psalms. 

When  we  have  not  only  vowed,  but  delivered 
them  over  into  the  possession  of  Almighty  God,  for 
the  maintenance  of  his  public  worship,  and  the 
ministers  thereof,  they  are  not  now  arbitrable,  nor 
to  be  revoked.  Spelman. 

Whoever  sees  these  irreligious  men. 
With  burden  of  a  sickness,  weak  and  faint. 

But  hears. them  talking  of  religion  then. 
And  votcirtg-  of  their  soul  to  ev'ry  saint.         Davits. 

This  plant  Latinus,  when  his  town  he  wall'd, 
Then  found,  and  from  the  tree  Laurentum  cali'd: 
And  last,  in  honour  of  his  new  abode, 
He  uoio'd  the  laurel  to  the  laurel's  god.       Dryden. 
3.  To  devote;  a  ceremonial  phrase. 

To  master  Harvey,  upon  some  special  considera- 
tion, I  have  vowed  this  my  labour.  Spenser. 
To  Vow,  vou.  f.  n.    To  make   vows  or 
solemn  promises. 

Dost  see  how  unregarded  now 
That  piece  of  beauty  passes.' 

There  was  a  time,  wlien  [  did  vow 
To  that  alone,  but  mark  the  fate  of  faces.  Suckling. 
Vo'w,>u,  voi'd'.  fiarc.  /laas.  [from  the 
verb.]  Consecrated  by  solemn  decla- 
ration. 
Vo'wKL,  v6vi'il.8^  *^'  n.  s.  [^loyelle.,  Fr. 
vrjcalis.  La. in.]  A  letter  which  can  be 
uttered  by  itsr;lf, 

I  distinguish  letters  into  vowels  and  consonants, 
yet  not  wtiolly  'ipon  their  reason,  that  a  vowel  may 
be  suuniied  alone,  a  consonant  not  without  a  vowel. 
which  will  not  be  found  all  true;  for  many  of  the 
consonants  inay  be  soam'.ed  alone,  anl  some  joined 
togoiher  without  a  voioei;  as,  bi,  st;  and  as  we  pro- 
nounce liie  latter  syllable  of  people,  riffle.  Holder. 
Virgil  makes  the  two  vowels  meet  without  an 
elision  Broome. 

Vowfe'ilow.  v6ii'fel-l6.  n.  s.  [vow  and 
/"ell'jw.]     One  '(ouod  by  the  same  vow. 

Who  are  the  votaries, 
That  are  vowfellows  with  this  virtuous  king? 

Shakspeare. 
VO'Y\GE,   vd&'kdje.^"    n.  s.    Ivoyuge, 
French.] 

1.  A  travel  by  sea. 

Guyon  forward  'gan  his  voyage  make, 
With  bis  black  palmer,  that  him  guided  still. 

Spenser. 

Our  ships  went  sundry  voyages,  as  welt  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  as  to  other  parts  in  the  Atlan- 
tick  and  Mediterranean  seas.  Bacon. 

This  great  man  acted  like  an  able  pilot  in  a  long 
voyage;  contented  to  sit  in  the  cabin  when  the 
winds  were  allayed,  but  ready  to  resume  the  helm 
when  the  storm  arose.  Prior. 

2.  Course;  attempt;  undertaking.     A  low 
phi-ase. 

If  he  should  intend  his  voyage  towards  my  wife, 
I  would  turn  her  loose  to  him;  and  what  he  gets 
more  of  her  than  sharp  words,  let  it  lie  on  my  bead. 

Shakspeare. 

If  you  make  your  voyage  upon  her,  and  prevail, 
I  am  no  further  your  enemy.  Shakspeare 

3.  Tiie  practice  of  travellinf^. 

All  nations  have  interknowledge  of  one  another, 
by  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  or  strangers  that  come 
to,  tbem.  Bucon. 


To  Vo'yagk,  voi'idje.  v.  n.  [voyager, 
French,  from  the  noun.]  To  travel 
by  sea. 

For,  voyaging  to  learn  the  direful  art, 
To  taint  with  deadly  drugs  the  barbed  dart; 
Ilus  refus'd  t'  impart  the  baneful  tiust.  Pope. 

To  Vo'yage,  v66'ddje.  v.  a.  To  travel; 
to  pass  over. 

I  with  pain 
Voyag''d  th'  unreal,  vast,  unbounded  deep 
Of  horriole  confusion.  Milton. 

Vo'yager,  vot^'i-jiir.s^  n.  s.  [yoyageur, 
French,  from  voyage.'^  One  who  tra- 
vels by  sea. 

Disdain  not  in  thy  constant  travelling 
To  do  as  other  voyagers,  and  make 
Some  turns  into  less  creeks,  and  wisely  take 
Fresh  water  at  the  Heliconian  spring.  Donne. 

How  comfortable  this  is,  voyagers  can  best  tell. 

Cheyne. 
Deny  your  vessels,  ye  deny  in  rain; 
A  private  voyager  I  pass  the  main.  Pope. 

Up,  up.  adv.  [up,  Saxon;  o/z,  Dutch  and 
Danish.] 

1.  Aloft;  on  high;  not  down. 

From  those  two  brethren,  admire  the  wonderful 
changes  of  wordly  things;  now  up,  now  down,  as  if 
the  life  ofnian  were  not  of  much  more  certainty  than 
a  stage  play.  Knolles. 

Thither  his  course  he  bends;  but  up  or  down, 
By  center,  or  eccentrick,  hard  to  tell. 
Or  longitude.  Milton. 

2.  Out  of  bed;  in  a  state  of  being  risen 
from  rest. 

Helen  was  not  up-,  was  she.'  Shakspeare. 

His  chamber  being  commonly  stived  with  suiters, 
when  he  was  up,  he  gave  his  legs,  arms,  and  breast 
to  his  servant  to  dress  him,  his  eyes  to  his  leiters, 
and  ears  to  petitioners.  Wotlon. 

3.  In  the  state  of  being  risen  from  a  seat. 

Upon  his  first  rising,  a  general  whisper  ran 
among  the  country  people,  that  sir  Roger  was  up. 

Addison. 
t.   From  a  state  of  decumbiture  or  con- 
cealment. 

5.  In  a  state  of  being  built. 

Up  with  my  tent;  here  will  I  lie  to-night; 
But  where  to-morrow? — well,  all's  one  for  that. 

Shakspeare. 

6.  Above  the  horizon. 

As  soon  as  the  sun  is  up,  set  upon  the  city. 

Judges. 
Now  morn  with  rosy  light  had  streak'd  the  sky, 
Up  rose  the  sun,  and  up  rose  Emily; 
Address'd  her  early  steps  to  Cynthia's  fane.  Dryd. 
7     To  a  state  of  proficiency. 

Till  we  have  wrought  ourselves  up  into  this  de- 
gree of  christian  indifference,  we  are  in  bondage. 

Mterbury. 

8.  In  a  state  of  exaltation- 

Those  that  were  up  themselves  kept  others  low; 
Those  that  were  low  themselves  held  others  hard, 
Ne  suffer'd  them  to  rise,  or  greater  grow.  Spenser. 

Henry  the  fifth  is  crown'd;  up,  vanity! 
Down,  royal  state!  all  you  sage  counsellors,  hence! 

Shakspeare. 

9.  In  a  state  of  climbing. 

Straight  the  rumour  ilew 
Up  to  the  city;  which  heard,  up  they  drew 
By  dales  first  breake.  Chapman. 

10.  In  a  state  of  insurrection. 
The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up 

With  well-appointed  powers.  Shakspeare. 

Rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword.      Shaksp 

Thou  hast  fir'd  me:  my  soul's  up  in  arms. 
And  mans  each  part  about  me.  Dryden 

il.  In  a  state  of  being  increased,  or 
raised. 
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Grief  and  passion  are  like  floods  raised  in  litte 
brooks  by  a  sudden  rain;  tliey  arc  quickly  up,  and 
if  the  concernment  be  poured  unexpectedly  in  upon 
us,  it  overflows  us.  Dryden. 

12.  From  a  remoter  place,  coming  to  any 
person  or  place. 

As  a  boar  was  whetting  his  teeth,  up  comes  a 
fox  to  him.  VEstrange. 

13.  Into  order:  as,  he  drew  ufi  his  regi- 
ment. 

14.  From  younger  to  elder  years. 

1  am  ready  to  die  from  my  youth  up.        Psalms. 

15.  \Jv  and  dowji,  Dispcrsedly;  here  and 
there. 

Abundance  of  them  are  seen  scattered  up  and 
rfown  like  so  many  little  islands  when  the  tide  is 
low.  Mdison. 

16.  Up  and  down.     Backward   and  for- 
ward. 

Our  desire  is,  in  this  present  controversy,  not  to 
be  carried  up  and  down  with  the  waves  of  uncer- 
tain arguments,  but  rather  positively  to  lead  on  the 
minds  of  the  simpler  sort  by  plain  and  easy  degrees, 
till  the  very  nature  of  the  thing  itself  do  make  ma- 
nifest what  is  truth.  Hooker. 

The  skipping  king  he  rambled  up  and  down, 
With  shallow  jesters.  Shakspeare. 

Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again; 

Then  nimbly  shifts  a  thrust,  then  lends  a  wound; 
Now  back  he  gives,  then  rushes  on  amain.  Daniel. 

Thou  and  death 
Shall  dwell  at  ease,  and  up  and  down  unseen 
Wing  silently  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

On  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

Milton. 

What  a  miserable  life  dost  thou  lead,  says  a  dog 

to  a  lion,  to  run  starving  up  and  doicn  thus  in  vvoods. 

VEstrange. 
She  moves!  life  wanders  up  and  doicn 
Through  all  her  face,  and  lights  up  every  charm. 

.Addison. 

17.  Up  io.  To  an  equal  height  with. 
Tantalus  was  punished  with  the  rage  of  an  eter- 
nal thirst,  and  set  up  io  the  chin  in  water,  that  fled 
from  his  lips  whenever  he  attempted  to  drink  it. 

Mdison. 

18.  Up  to.    Adequately  to. 

The  wisest  men  in  all  ages  have  lived  up  to  the 
religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw  nothing  in 
it  opposite  to  morality.  Mdison. 

They  are  determined  to  live  up  to  the  holy  rule 
by  which  they  have  obliged  themselves  to  walk. 

Jitterhury. 

We  must  not  only  mortify  all  these  passion?  that 
solicit  us,  but  we  must  learn  to  do  well,  and  act  up 
to  the  positive  precepts  of  our  duty.  Rogers. 

19.  Up  With.    A  phrase  that  signifies  the 
act  of  raising  any  thing  to  give  a  blow. 

She,  quick  and  proud,  and  who  did  Pas  despise, 
Up  with  her  fist,  and  took  him  on  the  face; 

Another  time,  quoth  she.  become  more  wise: 
Thus  Pas  did  kiss  her  hand  with  little  grace. 

Sidney. 

20.  It  is  added  to  verbs  implying  some 
accumulation,  or  increase. 

If  we  could  number  up  those  prodigious  swarms 
that  setded  in  every  part  of  the  Campania  of  old 
Rome,  they  would  amount  to  more  than  can  be 
found  in  any  six  parts  of  Europe  of  the  same  ex- 
tent. Addison. 
Up,  lip.  interject. 

1.  A  word  exhorting  to  rise  from  bed. 

Up,  up',  cries  gluttony,  'tis  break  of  day; 
Go  drive  the  deer,  and  drag  the  finny  prey.     Pope. 

2.  A   word    of  exhortation,   exciting   or 
rousing  to  action. 

Up,  then,  Melpomene,  the  mournful  muse  of  nine. 
Such  cause  of  mourning  never  hadst  afore: 


UPB 

Up,  grialy  ghosts;  and  tip,  my  rueful  rime; 
Matter  ofmirtb  oow  shall  thou  have  no  more. 

Spenser. 

But  up,  and  enter  now  into  full  bliss.       Milton. 

Up,  up,  for  honour's  salie;  twelve  legions  wait 

you, 

And  long  to  call  you  chief.  Dryden. 

Up,  up  /irc/i.  From  a  lower  to  a  higiier 
pari,  not  down. 

In  going  lip  a  hill,  the  knees  will  be  most  weary; 
in  going  duivn,  tbe  tliigbs:  for  that  in  lifting  the 
feet,  when  a  man  goetti  up  tne  hill,  the  weignt  of 
the  body  bcaretii  most  upon  the  knees,  and  in  going 
down,  upon  the  thighs.  Bacon. 

To  Ui'Be'ak,  up-i)ire'.  v.  a.  pret.  u/ibore; 

part.  pasb.  ujiborn.  [w/z  and  bcar.~\ 
i.   To  busiain  aloft;   to  support  m  eleva- 
tion. 
Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings.  Miltmi. 

Rang'd  in  a  line  the  ready  racers  stand, 
Start  from  the  goal,  and  vanish  o'er  tbe  strand: 
Swift  as  on  wings  of  wind  upborn  they  fiy, 
And  drifts  of  rising  dust  involve  the  sky.         Pope. 

2.  To  raise  aUjft. 

This  with  pray'r. 
Or  one  short  sigh  of  human  breath,  upborn 
Ev'n  to  the  seat  of  God.  Miiton. 

A  monstrous  wave  upbore 
The  chief,  and  dash'd  him  on  tbe  craggy  shore. 

Pope- 

3.  To  support  from  falling. 

Vital  powers  'gan  wax  both  weak  and  wan, 
For  want  of  food  and  sleep;  which  two  upbear, 
Like  weighty  pillars,  this  frail  life  of  man.  Spenser. 
To    Upbua'jd,    up-bridt;'.2"v!    ^    „^    L"P" 
jebpoebaii,  upjebfieban,  Saxon.J 

1.  To  charge  contemptuously  with  any- 
thing disgraceful.  It  has  commonly 
ivit/i,  sometimes  q/",  before  the  thing 
imputed;  sometimes  it  has  only  an  ac- 
cusative of  the  thing,  as  in  Milton;  and 
sometimes  the  person  without  the  thing, 
or  the  thing  witiiout  the  person. 

Tbe  fathers,  when  they  were  upbraided  with  that 
defect,  comforted  themselves  with  the  meditation 
of  God's  most  gracious  nature,  who  ('id  not  there- 
fore the  less  accept  of  their  hearty  affection.  Hooker. 

It  seein'd  in  me. 
But  as  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boist'rous  hand, 
Arid  1  had  many  living  to  upbraid 
My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances. 
Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  Shakspeare. 

If  you  refuse  yoiir  aid,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid  us  loith  our  distress.  Shakspeare. 

Vain  man!  how  long  wilt  tliou  thy  Godupbraiti? 
And,  like  the  roaring  of  a  furious  wind, 
Thus  vent  the  vile  distemper  of  thy  mind?  Sandys. 

How  cunningly  the  sorceress  displays 
Her  own  transgressions,  to  upbraid  me  mine. 

Milton. 

'Tis  a  general  complaint  against  you,  and  I  must 
ujibraid  you  with  it,  that,  because  you  need  not 
write,  you  will  not.  Dryden. 

You  may  the  world  of  more  defects  upbraid, 
That  other  works  by  nature  are  unmade; 
That  she  did  never  at  her  own  expence 
A  palace  rear.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  object  as  matter  of  reproach:  with 
to  before  the  person. 

Those  that  have  been  bred  together,  are  more 
apt  to  envy  their  equals,  when  raised:  for  it  doth 
upbraid  unto  them  their  own  fortunes,  and  pointeth 
at  them.  Bacon 

Any  of  these,  without  regarding  the  pains  of 
churchmen,  grudge  or  upbraid  to  them  those  small 
remains  of  ancient  piety,  which  the  rapacity  of 
some  ages  has  scarce  left.  Sprat. 

May  they  not  justly  to  our  climes  upbraid, 
Shortness  of  night,  and  penury  of  shade.        Prior, 
i.  To  urge  with  reproach. 


UPH 

I  have  too  long  born 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffs. 

iS/iii/cspeare. 
He  that  knowingly  commits  an  ill,  has  the  up- 
braidings of  his  own  conscience.       Decay  of  Piety. 
■    1 u  reproach  on  account  of  a  benefit 
received  from  the  reproacher. 

Ev'ry  hour 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other; 
His   knights  grow  riotous,    and    he    himself  up- 
braids us 
On  ev'ry  trifle.  Shakspeare. 

If  any  lack  wisdom,  let  him  ask  of  GoiJ,  that 
giveth  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not.  Janies 

Be  ashamed  of  upbraiding  speeches  belore 
friends:  and  after  thou  hast  given,  uporaid  not. 

iiicc/us. 
To    bring    reproach    upon;     to    siiow 
faults  by  being  m   a    state  of  compa- 
rison. 

Ah,  my  son,  how  evil  fits  it  me  to  have  such  a  son ! 
and  bow  much  doth  thy  kindness  upbraid  my  wick- 
edness! Sidney. 

The  counsel  which  I  cannot  take, 
Instead  of  healing,  but  upbraids  by  vveakness. 

.Sddison. 
6.  To  treat  with  contempt.    Not  in  use. 
There  also  was  that  mighty  monarch  laid. 
Low  under  all,  yet  aoovi-  all  in  pride; 

That  name  of  native  fire  did  foul  upbraid, 
And  would,  as  Amnion's  son,  be  magnify'd. 

Spemer. 
Upbra'ider,   lip-bii'diir   n.  s.  [froiu  m/j- 

bruid.^  One  thai  reproaches. 
UpEiiAiDiNGLY,  ip-bii'ding-l^.  atf-y.  By 
way  ot  reproach. 

The  time  was  when  men  would  learn  and  study 
good  things,  not  envy  those  that  htid  them  Then 
men  were  had  in  price  for  learning:  now  letters 
only  make  mei.  vile.  He  is  upbraidingly  called  a 
poet,  as  if  it  were  a  contemptible  nick-name. 

Ben  Jonson. 

To    Upbra'y,    fip-bri'.    v.    a.    [A     word 

formed    from   upbraid  by  S/ienser,  for 

the  sake  of  a  rhiming  termination.]  To 

shume. 

Vile  knight, 
That   knights   and   knighthood   dost   with    shame 

upbray, 
And  shew'st  th'  ensample  of  thy  childish  might. 
With  silly,  wfak  old  women,  thus  to  fight    Spenser. 
Upbro'ught,   lip-oravvt'     part.   pass,   of 
ufibring.     Educated;  nurtured. 

Divinely  wrought, 
And  of  the  brood  of  angels,  heav'nly  born. 

And  with  the  crew  of  blessed  saints  upbrought. 
Each  of  which  did  her  with  her  gifts  adorn,  Spenser. 
Upca'st,  ijp-k.ast'.^9^  [paiticiple  froin  To 
cast  u/i.     The  verb  7o  uficunt  is  not  in 
use.]     Thrown  upward. 

Beasts  with  upca-A  eyes  forsake  their  shade. 


And  gaze,  as  if  I  were  to  be  obey'd. 
Old  Satan  here,  with  x,pcast  eyes, 
Beheld  his  abdicated  skies. 


Dryden. 

.Addison. 
term    of 


Ui'ca'st,    ijp-kasi'.«7  n.   s. 
bowling;  a  tiirovv;  a  cast. 

Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck.'  when  1 
kissed  the  jack,  upon  an  upcast  to  be  hit  away! 
„,      -^         ,  Shakspeare. 

lo    Upgather,  tip-g3TH'i5r.   v.  a.   [ufi 
anc!  garfier.']     To  contract. 

Himself  he  close  upgaiher'd  more  and  more 
Into  his  <Jen,  that  his  deceitful  train,    ' 
By  his  there  being  might  not  be  bewraid, 
Ne  any  noise,  ne  any  question  made.       '    Spenser 
Upha'nd,  fip-h5nd'.  udj.    lu/i  and  /mnd.] 
Lilted  by  the  hand. 

The  uphand  sledge  is  used  by  underworkmen 
whea  the  work  is  not  of  the  largest,  yet  requires 


UPFI 

help  to  batter.     They  use  it  with  both  their  hands 

before  (hem,  and  seldom  lift  their  bummer  higher 

than  their  head.  Miun. 

Uphe'ld,  ip-hdid'.  pret.  and  part.  pass,  of 

uphold.     M:iintanied;  suslamed. 

He  who  reigns 
Monarch  in  heav'n,  till  then,  as  one  secure, 
Sat  on  his  throne,  uphtld  by  old  repute.        JSilton. 
Uphi'll,  lip'iuil.  ijdj.  [u/i  and  hill.]    l)\[. 
ficuit;    like   tne    labour  of  climbinp-  a 
hill.  ^ 

What  an  uphill  labour  must  it  be  to  a  learner 
who  has  those  first  rudiments  to  master  at  twenty 
years  of  age,  which  others  are  taught  at  ten. 

T7  .        •  .   .  Clarissa. 

Yet,  as  immortal,  in  out  uphill  chase 
We  press  coy  fortune  with  unslacken'd  pace. 

Young. 
To  Uphoa'rd,  ilp-h6rd'.^9»  v.  a.  [up  and 
hmrd.]   To  treasure;  to  store;  to  accu- 
mulate in  private  places. 

Heaps  of  huge  words  uj.hoarded  hideously 
With  horrid  sound,  though  having  little  sense, 

They  ihiuk  to  be  chief  praise  ol  poetry; 
And  thereby  wanii.ig  due  intelligence, 
Have  marr'd  the  lace  of  goodly  poesie, 
And  maue  a  monster  of  their  fantasie,     Spenser. 
If  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 
Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth. 
Speak  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

To  Upho'ld,  iip-h6ld'.*97  -v.  a.  prtier. 
upheld;  i)ar!.  pass,  upheld  and  upholden. 
\^up  and  hold.] 

1.  To  lilt  on  nigh. 

The  aiournfui  train,  with  groans  and  hands  mo- 

held,  ^ 

Besought  his  pity.  Dryden. 

2.  To  support;  to  sustain;  to  keep  irom 
falline. 

While  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholils  tbe  house  of  Lancaster.    Shak^. 

This  great  man  found  no  means  to  continue  and 
uphold  his  ill-purchased  greatness,  but  by  njeciing 
the  English  law,  and  as.-,uniing,  in  lieu  thereof,  the 
barbarous  customs  of  tbe  Irish.  Dories. 

Poetry  and  painting  were  upheld  by  the  strength 
of  imagination.  Dryden. 

3.  To  keep  from  declension. 

There  is  due  from  the  judge  to  the  advocate 
some  commendation,  where  causes  are  fair  pleaded; 
for  that  upholds  in  the  client  the  reputation  of  bis 
counsel,  and  beats  down  in  him  the  conceit  of  his 
cau'^e.  jiacon. 

Never  was  a  time,  when  tbe  interposition  ol  tne 
magistrate  was  more  necessary,  to  secure  the  honour 
of  religion,  and  uphold  the  authority  of  those  great 
principles,  by  which  his  own  authority  is  be  st  iip- 
''«''^-  Merbury. 

4     1  o  support  in  any  state  of  life. 

Many  younger  brothers  have  neither  lands  nor 
means  to  uphold  themselves.  Raleigh. 

5.  To  continue;  to  keep  from  defeat. 

Divers,  although  peradventure  not  willing  to  be 
yoked  with  elderships,  yet  were  contented  to  uphold 
opposition  against  bishops,  not  without  greater  hurt 
to  the  course  of  their  whole  proceedings.    Hooker. 

6.  To  keep  from  being  lost. 

Faulconbridge, 
In  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day.  Shakspeare. 
i  o  coi.tniue  without  failing. 
A  deaf  person,  by  observing  the  motions  of  ano- 
ther man's  mouth,  knows  what  he  says,  andup/u»U» 
a  current  communication  of  discourse  with  him. 

„  .  .  .HoWer. 

.    I  o  continue  in  being. 

As  Nebuchodnosor  liveth,  who  hath  sent  thee  for 
the  upholding  of  every  living  thing.  Judith. 

A  due  proportion  is  held  betwixt  the  parts,  as 
well  in  the  natural  body  of  man,  as  the  body  po- 
litick of  the  state,  for  the  upholding  of  the  whole. 

Hakewill, 
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Upho'lder,  iip-h6ld'ilr.98  n.  *.  [from  ufi- 

hold.'] 
I.  A  •supporter. 

Suppose  tlieu  Atlas  ne'er  so  wise: 
Yet  when  ibe  weight  ol'  tiiugdoms  lies 
Too  long  upon  nis  single  shoulders, 
Sink  liown  lie  must,  or  find  upholders.  Swift. 

3.   A  susiainer  ui  being. 

The  knowledge  thereof  is  so  many  manuductions 
to  the  uuowieuge  and  admiration  of  tlie  infinite  wis- 
dom uf  tue  creator  and  uptivlder  of  ttiem.        hale. 
3.  All  uuaeriiik.t;i;  one    vvno  pfovides  for 
funerals. 

The  company  of  upholders  have  a  right  upon  the 
bodies  of  lue  subjects.  Arbuthiiot. 

Where  the  urass  knocker  wrapt  in  flannel  baud 
Forbids  the  thunder  of  tue  footman's  hand; 
Th  upholder,  rueful  Larljiuger  of  ueath, 
\V  aits  Willi  impaueuce  for  tue  dying  breath.     Gay, 
UpHoVsiERfcR,    lip-aois'tur-Qr.    n.  s.    |_a 
conuption    of     ufiliulder.^      One     wlio 
fuinisiies  huubcs:  one  wiio  tits  up  apart- 
raentb  with  beds  and  furniture. 

If  a  corner  of  ttie  hanging  wants  a  single  nail, 
send  for  the  uphinsUrer.  Swift. 

Mere  wax  as  yet,  you  fashion  him  with  ease, 
Your  barber,  cook,  upholsterer.  Pope. 

U'pLAND,  lip'land.  n.  s.  [u/i  and  land.j 
Higiier  ground. 

Men,  at  first,  after  the  flood,  lived  in  the  t«;)iands 
and  sides  of  the  mountains,  and  by  degrees  sunk 
into  the  plains.  Bumet. 

U'pLAXD,  upland,  adj. 

1.  Higher  in  siiuation. 

Those  in  Cornwall  do  no  more  by  nature  than 
others  elsewhere  by  choice,  conceive  themselves 
an  estranged  society  from  the  upland  dwellers,  and 
cai'ry  an  emulation  against  them.  Carew. 

Sometimes  with  secure  delight 
The  upland  hamlets  will  invite.  Milton. 

2.  Rude;  savage.  This  is  the  meaning  in 
Chafiman;  probably  because  the  up- 
landcrs,  having  less  commerce,  were 
less  civilized 

And  loog'd  to  see  this  heap  of  fortitude, 
That  so  illiterate  was,  and  upland  rude. 
That  lawes  divine  nor  humane  he  bad  learn'd. 

Chapman. 
Upla'ndish,  6p-land'ish.  adj.  [from  ufi- 
/and.]  Mountainous;  inhabiting  moun- 
tains. 

Lion-like,  uplandish,  and  mere  wild, 
Slave  to  his  pride:  and  all  his  nerves  being  natu- 
rally conipii'd 
Of  eminent  strength;  stalks  out  and  preys  upon  a 
silly  sheep.  Chapman. 

To  Upla'y,  d;)-i4'.  v.  a.  \ufi  and  /«!/.]  To 
hoard;  to  lay  up. 

We  are  but  farmers  of  ourselves;  yet  may, 
If  we  can  stock  ourselves  and  thrive,  xvplaxj 
Much,  much  good  treasure  for  the  great  rent-day. 

Donr\t.. 
To  Upli'ft,  iip-lift'.*9''  -o.  a.  [ufi  and  lift.'] 
To  raise  aloft. 

Mechanick  slaves, 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view.  Shakspeare. 

The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And,  with  uplifted  arms,  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspuig  Shakspeare 

Together  both,  with  next  t'  almighty  arm 
Uplifted  imminent,  one  stroke  they  aim'd.     Milton. 

Satan  talking  to  his  nearest  mate. 
With  head  uplift  above  the  wave,  and  eyes 
That  sparkling  blaz'd.  Milton. 

When  by  just  vin^eance  guilty  mortals  perish, 
The  goils  behold  their  punishment  with  pleasure. 
And  lay  th'  up'ifted  thuntler-bolt  aside      .Addison. 
Soags,  sonnets,  epigrams,  the  winds  uplift, 


And  whisk  them  back  to  Evans,  Young,  and  Swift. 

Pope- 
U  PMOST,  iflp'most.  adj   [an  irrep;ular  su- 
perlative   formed  from   w/2.]   Highest; 
topmost. 

Away!  ye  skum. 
That  still  rise  upmost  when  the  nation  boils; 
That  have  but  just  enough  of  sense  to  know 
The  master's  voice,  when  rated  to  depart.  Dryden. 

Upo'n,  &\i-[)6n'.  fire/i.  [u/i  and  on.] 
i.   Nut  under:  noting  beintj  on  the  top. 
As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam;  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move,  Shakspeare. 

2.  Not  within;  being  on  the  outside. 

Blood  that  is  upon  the  altar.  Bihle. 

3.  1  hrown  over  the  body,  as  clothes. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her 
night-gown  upon  her.  Shakspeare. 

4.  Byway  of  imprecation  or  infliction. 

Hard-hearted  Clifford!  take  me  from  the  world; 
My  soul  to  heav'n,  my  blood  upon  your  heads. 

Shakipeare 

No  man,  who  had  a  mind  to  do  wrong,  would  be 
awed  from  doing  it  by  a  law  that  is  always  to  be  a 
sword  in  a  scabbard,  and  must  never  be  pleaded 
against  him,  or  executed  upon  him.       Kettleivorth. 

5.  It  expresses  obtestation,   or  protesta- 
tion. 

How?  that  I  should  murder  her? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command! — I,  her! — her  blood! 

Shakspeare . 
5.  It  is  used  to  express  any  hardship  or 
mischief. 

If  we  would  neither  impose  upon  ourselves,  nor 
others,  we  must  lay  aside  that  fallacious  method  of 
censuring  by  the  lump.  Burnet. 

That  is  not  a  fault  inseparable  from  suits,  but  is 
the  sin  of  the  managers:  it  lies  not  naturally  iipon 
the  thing,  but  only  upon  the  contingent  circum- 
stances and  manner  of  doing.  Keltleicorth. 
'.   In  consequence  ot.   Now  little  in  use. 

Let  me  not  find  you  before  me  again  upon  any 
complaint  whatsoever.  Shakspeare. 

Then  the  princes  of  Germany  had  but  a  dull  feai- 
of  the  greatness  of  Spain,  upon  a  general  apprehen- 
sion of  the  ambitious  designs  of  that  nation.  Bacon. 

1  wish  it  may  not  be  concluded,  lest,  upon  second 
cogitations,  there  should  be  cause  to  alter.     Bacon. 

These  forces  took  hold  of  divers;  in  some  upon 
discontent,  in  some  upon  ambition,  in  some  upon 
levity  and  desire  of  change,  and  in  some  few  upon 
conscience  and  belief,  but  in  most  upon  simplicity; 
and  in  divers  out  of  depeudance  upon  some  of  the 
better  sort,  who  did  in  secret  favour  these  bruits. 

Bacon. 

He  made  a  great  difference  between  people  that 
did  rebel  upon  wantonness,  and  them  that  did  rebel 
upon  want.  Bacon. 

Upon  pity  they  were  taken  away,  xipon  ignorance 
they  are  again  demanded.  fluyward. 

Promises  can  be  of  no  force,  unless  thej  be  be- 
lieved to  be  conditional,  and  unless  that  duty  pro- 
posed to  be  inforced  by  them,  be  acknowledged  to 
be  part  of  that  coniition,  upon  performance  of  whirh 
those  promises  do,  and  upon  the  neglect  of  which 
those  promises  shall  not  belong  to  any.     Hammond 

The  king  had  no  kindness  for  him  upon  an  old 
account,  as  remembering  the  part  he  had  j.cted 
against  the  earl  of  Straflbrd.  Clarendon. 

Though  sin  offers  itself  in  never  so  pleasing  and 
alluring  a  dress  at  first,  yet  (he  remorse  and  iifward 
regrets  of  the  soul,  upon  the  commission  of  it,  in- 
finitely overbalance  those  faint  and  transient  grati- 
fications. South. 

The  common  corruption  of  human  nature,  upon 
the  bare  stock  of  its  oiigmal  depravation,  does  not 
usually  proceed  so  far.  South 

When  we  make  judgments  upon  general  pre- 
suusptions,  they  are  made  rnflicr  from  thcteinper 
of  our  own  spirit,  than  from  reason.  Burnet.  \ 


'Tis  not  the  thing  that  is  done,  bat  the  intention 
in  doing  it,  that  makes  good  or  evil.  There  is  a 
great  difference  betwixt  what  we  do  upon  force, 
and  what  upon  inclination.  UEstrai-ge. 

The  determination  of  the  will  upon  enquii-y ,  is 
following  the  direction  of  that  guide.  Locke. 

There  broke  out  an  irreparable  quarrel  between 
their  parents;  the  one  valuing  himself  too  much 
upon  bis  birth,  and  tke  other  upon  bis  possessions. 

Spectator. 

The  design  was  discovered  by  a  person,  as  much 
noted  for  his  skill  in  gaming,  as  in  politicks,  tipon 
the  base,  mercenary  end  of  getting  money  by  wa- 
gers. Swift. 

8.  In  immediate  consequence  of. 

Waller  should  not  make  advantage  upon  that  en- 
terprize,  to  find  the  way  open  to  him  to  march  into 
the  west.  Clarendon- 

A  louder  kind  of  sound  was  produced  by  the  im- 
petuous eruptions  of  the  halituous  flames  of  the  salt- 
petre, upon  casting  a  live  coal  thereon  Boyle. 

So  far  from  taking  little  advantages  against  us 
for  eveiy  failing,  that  he  is  willing  to  pardon  our 
most  wilful  miscarriages,  upon  our  repentance  and 
amendment.  Tillotson. 

Upon  lessening  interest  to  four  per  cent,  you  fall 
the  price  of  your  native  commodities,  or  lessen  your 
trade.  Locke. 

The  mind,  itpon  the  suggestion  of  any  new  no- 
tion, runs  immediately  after  similies  to  make  it  the 
clearer.  Locke. 

If,  upon  the  perusal  of  such  writings,  be  does  not 
find  himself  delighted;  or,  if,  upon  reading  the  ad- 
mired passages  in  such  authors,  he  finds  a  coldness 
and  indifference  in  his  thoughts,  he  ought  to  con- 
clude, that  he  wants  the  faculty  of  discovering 
them .  Spectator. 

This  advantage  we  lost  upon  the  invention  of 
fire-arms.  Mdison. 

9.  In  a  state  of  view. 

Is  it  upon  record.'  or  else  reported 
Successively,  from  age  to  age?  Shakspeare. 

The  next  heroes  we  meet  with  wpon  record  were 
Romulus  and  Numa.  Temple. 

The  atheists  taken  notice  of  among  the  antients 
are  left  branded  upon  the  records  of  history  Locke. 

10.  Supposing  a  thing  granted. 

If  you  say  necessity  is  the  mother  of  arts  and  in- 
ventions, and  there  was  no  necessity  before,  and 
therefore  these  things  Avere  slowly  invented,  this  is 
a  good  answer  upon  our  supposition.  Burnet, 

I  I.  Relating  to  a  subject. 

Ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upnn  the  riglu  and  party  of  her  son.      Hhakspeare. 

Yet  when  we  can  intreat  an  hour  to  serve. 
Would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time.  Shukspcure. 

Upon  this,  1  remenilier  a  strain  of  refined  civility, 
that  when  any  woman  went  to  see  anotiier  of  equal 
birth,  she  worked  at  her  own  work  in  the  mhir's 
liouse.  Temple. 

12.  With  respect  to. 

The  king's  servants,  who  were  sent  for,  were  ex- 
amined upon  all  questions  proposed  to  them.  Diyd, 

13.  In  coi  s  .eratioi.  »  f . 

Lpon  the  i\hole  matter,  and  humanly  speaking, 
I  doubt  there  was  a  fault  somewhere.  Ihyde.n. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid 
that  peipctual  repetition  of  the  same  epithets  which 
we  find  in  Homer.  Pope. 

14.  In  notii  g  a  particular  day. 
Constantia  he  looked  upon  as  given  away  to  his 

rival,  upitn  tiie  day  on  which  their  marriage  was 
to  be  solemnized.  Mdison, 

15.  Notiiig  ulii.ncp  or  trust. 

Wp  now  may  boMly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in.  Shakspeare. 

Uo.l  commands  us,  by  our  dependance  upon  his 
truth  and  bis  holy  word,  to  believe  r  f.-.c  t  t  at  we 
do  not  understand:  and  this  is  no  more  than  what 
we  do  every  .;ay  in  the  works  of  nalurc,  ttp.n  the 
credit  of  men  of  learning.  Sir-ft. 
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16.  Near  to:  noting  situation. 

The  enemy  lodged  themselves  at  Aldermaston, 
and  those  from  Newberry  and  Reading,  in  two 
other  villages  upon  the  river  Kennet,  over  which 
be  was  to  pass.  Clarendon. 

The  I.iicqucse  plead  prescription  for  hunting  in 
one  of  the  duke's  forests,  that  lies  upon  their  fron- 
tiers. tiiUlison. 

17.  In  a  state  of. 

They  were  entertained  with  the  greatest  magni- 
ficence that  could  be,  upon  no  greater  warning. 

Bacon. 
"18.  On  occasion  of. 

The  earl  of  Cleveland,  a  man  of  signal  courage, 
and  an  excellent  officer  upon  any  bold  enfcri'iize, 
advanced.  C/orenrf.>n 

19.  Noting  assumption:  as,  he  takes  btaie 
u/1071  him;  he  look,  an  office  u/ion  him. 

Since  he  acts  as  his  servant,  be  takes  his  judicial 
determination  uj)on  himself,  &s  if  it  were  his  own. 

KetUeworth. 

20.  Noting  the  time  when  an  event  came 
to  pass.  It  is  seldom  applied  to  any  de- 
nomination of  time  longer  than  a  day. 

In  the  twelfth  month,  upon  the  thirteenth  day. 

Esther, 

21.  Noting  security. 

We  have  borrowed  money  for  the  king's  tribute, 
and  that  upon  our  lands  and  upon  our  vineyards. 

J\l'ehemiah. 

22.  Noting  attack. 

The  Philistines  be  upon  thee,  Samson.     Judges. 

23.  On  pain  of. 

To  such  a  ridiculous  degree  of  trusting  her  she 
had  brought  him,  that  she  caused  him  send  us  word, 
that  upon  our  lives  we  should  do  whatsoever  she 
commanded  us.  Sidney. 

24.  At  the  time  of:  on  occasion  of 
Impartially  examine  the  merits  and  conduct  of 

the  presbyteriang  upon  these  two  great  events,  and 
the  pretensions  to  favourwhicb  they  challenge  u;>(m 
them.  Swift. 

25.  By  inference  from. 

Without  it,  all  discourses  of  government  and  obe- 
dience upon  his  principles,  would  be  to  no  purpose. 

lAicke. 
2G.  Noting  attention. 

He  presently  lost  the  sight  of  what  he  was  upon; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  disorder  and  confusion. 

Locke. 

27.  Noting  particular  pace. 

Provide  ourselves  of  the  virtuoso's  saddle,  which 
will  be  sure  to  amble,  when  the  world  is  tip»7i  the 
hai'dest  trot.  Dryden. 

28.  Exactly;  according  to. 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy; 
And  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  the  number 
Upon  or  near  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand.     Shaksp. 

29.  By:  noting  the  means  of  support. 
Upon  a   closer  inspection  of  these  bodies,  the 

shells  are  affixed  to  the  surfaces  of  them  in  such  a 
manner,  as  bodies  lying  on  the  sea-shores  upon 
which  they  live.  Woodward. 

30.  U/ion  is,  in  many  of  its  significations, 
now  contracted  into  on,  especially  in 
poetry.  See  On.  The  meaning  of  this 
particle  is  very  multifarious;  for  it  is 
applied  both  to  place,  which  seems  its 
original  signification;  to  time,  which 
seems  its  secondary  meaning;  and  to 
intellectual  or  corporeal  operations.  It 
always  retains  an  intimation,  more  or 
less  obscure,  of  some  substratum, 
something  precedent,  or  some  subject. 
It  is  not  easy  to  reduce  it  to  any  gene- 
ral idea. 

U'ppER,  ilp'p\jr.93  adj.  [a  comparative 
from  ufi.] 
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1.  Superiour  in  place;  higher. 

Give  the  forehead  a  majestick  grace,  the  mouth 
smiling;  which  you  shall  do  by  making  a  thin  upper 
lip,  and  shadowing  the  mouth  line  a  little  at  the 
corners.  Peacham 

Our  knight  did  bear  no  less  a  pack 
Of  his  own  buttocks  on  his  back; 
Which  now  had  almost  got  the  upper 
Hand  of  his  head  for  want  of  crupper.      Hudibras. 

The  understanding  was  then  clear,  and  the  soul's 
upper  region  lofty  and  serene,  free  from  the  vapours 
of  the  inferior  affections.  Sovik. 

With  speed  to-night  repair; 
For  not  the  gods  nor  angry  Jove  will  bear 
Thy  lawless  wand'ring  walks  in  upper  air.  Dryden, 

Deep  as  the  dark  infernal  watei-s  lie 
From  the  bright  regions  of  the  cheerful  sky. 
So  far  the  proud  ascending  rocks  invade 
Heav'n's  upper  realms,  and  cast  a  dreadful  shade. 

Jlddison. 

2,  Higher  in  power  or  dignity. 

The  like  corrupt  and  unreasonable  custom  pre- 
vailed far,  and  got  the  upper  hand  of  right  reason 
with  the  greatest  part.  Hooker. 

U'ppERMOST,   up'pilr-most.    adj.    [super- 
lative from  u/]ficr.^ 

1.  Highest  in  p'ace. 

The  waters  caj;ed  the  waters  above  the  heavens, 
are  but  the  clouds,  and  waters  engendered  in  the 
uppermost  air.  Raleigh 

In  all  things  follow  nature,  not  painting  clouds 
in  the  bottom  of  your  piece,  and  waters  in  tlie  up- 
permost parts.  Dryden, 

2.  Highest  in  power  or  authority. 

The  lower  powers  are  gotten  uppeiinost,  and  we 
see,  like  men  on  our  heads,  as  Plato  observed  of 
old,  that  on  the  right  hand,  which  is  indeed  on  our 
left.  Glanville. 

'Tis  all  one  to  the  common  people  who's  upper- 
most- L'  Estrange 

This  species  of  discretion  will  carry  a  man  safe 
through  all  parties;  so  far,  that  whatever  faction 
happens  to  be  ujrpermost,  his  claim  is  allowed  for  a 
share.  Swift. 

3.  Predominant;  most  powerful. 
As  in  perfumes  compos'd  with  art  and  cost, 

'Tis  hard  to  say  what  scent  is  uppermost; 

Nor  this  part  musk  or  civet  can  we  call. 

Or  amber,  but  a  rich  result  of  all; 

So  she  was  all  a  sweet.  Dryden. 

U'ppisH,  lip'pish.  adj.  [from  «/?.]  Proud; 

arrogant.   A  low  word. 
To  Upra'ise,  up-raze'.2°2   ^  q_   |-yyj   ^^^ 

raise. "^  To  raise  up;  to  exalt. 
This  would  interrupt  his  joy 

In  our  confusion,  and  our  joy  upraise 

In  his  disturbance.  Milton. 

To  Upre'ar,  up-r6re'.227  -y.  q,   ^^^i   ^.xxd 

rearr^    To  rear  on  high. 
Heaven-born  charity!  thy  blessings  shed; 

Bid  meagre  want  uprear  her  sickly  head.  Cay. 

U'pRiGHT,  ftp'iite.^^^  adj,  [«/j  and  right.^ 
This  word,   with  its  derivatives,  is  in 
prose  accented  on  the  first  syllable;  but 
in  poetry  seems  to  be  accented  indiffer- 
ently on  the  first  or  second. 
1.  Straight  up;  perpendicularly  erect. 
Comb  down  his  hair;  look!  look!  it  stands  uj)- 
rigla.  Shakspeare. 

They  are  upright  as  the  palm-tree.       Jeremiah 
In  the  morning,  taking  of  somewhat  of  easy  di- 
gestion,  as  milk,  furthers  nourishment:  but   this 
should  be  done  sitting  upright,  that  the  milk  may 
pass  more  speedily  to  the  stomach.  Bacon. 

A  tree,  at  first  setting,  should  not  be  shaken ;  and 
therefore  put  two  little  forks  about  the  bottom  of 
your  trees,  to  keep  them  upright  Bacon- 

Circe,  the  daughter  of  the  sun ;  whose  charms 
Whoever  tasted,  lost  his  ujrright  shape. 
And  downward  fell  into  a  grov'ling  swiue.  Milton, 
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Forthwith  upright  he  rears  from  off  the  pool 
His  mighty  stature.  MiUan, 

2.  Erected;  pricked  up. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 
watchword  shall  come,  that  tliey  should  all  arise 
unto  rebellion.  Spniser. 

Stood  'I'heodore  s<irpriz'd  in  deadly  fright. 
With  chatt'ring  teeth,  and  bristling  haif  upright. 

,    ,j  Drydtn. 

J.  lioncst;  not  dechning  from  the  riglit. 
Such  neighbour  nearness  should  not  partialize 
Th'  uustoopinglirmness  of  uiy  upright  soul.  Hhaksp, 

How  hast  lliou  instill  d 
Thy  malice  into  thousands,  once  upriglU 
And  faithful,  now  prov'd  false!  Milton. 

The  most  upright  of  mortal  men  was  he; 
The  most  sincere  and  holy  woman  she.       Dryden 
U'purGHT,  ilp'riie.  ?i.  s.   Elevation;  orilio- 
graphy. 

You  have  the  orthogiaphy,  or  upriglu,  of  tbu 
ground-plat,  and  the  explanation  thereof,  with  a 
scale  of  feet  and  inches.  Moxon. 

U'pRiGHTLY,  iip'rite-16.   adv,  [from  u/i- 
riffht.^ 

1 .  Perpendicularly  to  the  horizon. 

2.  Honestly;  without  deviation  from  the 
right. 

Men  by  nature  apter  to  rage  than  deceit;  not 
greatly  ambitious,  more  than  to  be  well  and  nn- 
rightly  dealt  with.  Sidnty. 

Princes  in  judgment,  and  their  delegate  judges, 
must  judge  the  causes  of  all  persons  upriglUly  and 
impartially,  without  any  personal  consideration. 

Taylor. 
To  live  uprightly  then  is  sure  the  best. 
To  save  ourselves,  and  not  to  damn  ihe  rest.  Dryd. 
U'pKiGHTNEss,   fip'rite-D^s.   n.   a.  [from 
u/ir/ghi  ] 

1.  Perpendicular  erection.    This  was  an- 
ciently accented  on  the  second. 

So  the  fair  tree,  which  still  preserves 
Her  fruit  and  state  while  no  wind  blows. 

In  storms  from  that  uprightness  swerves, 
And  the  glad  earth  about  her  strows 
V\  ith  treasure  from  her  yielding  boughs.      Waller. 

2.  Honesty;  integrity. 

The  hypocrite  bends  his  principles  and  practice 
to  the  fashion  of  a  corrupt  world;  but  the  trulv  up- 
right man  is  inflexible  in  his  uprightness,  an.  unal- 
terable in  his  purpose.  Atterhury. 

To  Upri'se,    ip-rize'.*'"'  v.  n.   [ufi  and 

1.  To  rise  from  decumbiture. 

Early,  before  the  morn  with  crimson  ray 
The  windows  of  bright  heaven  opfned  had, 

Through  which  into  the  world  the  dawning  day 
Might  look,  that  maketh  every  creature  glad. 
Uprose  sir  Guyon.  Spenser. 

Thou  knowest  my  down-sitting,  and  mine  up- 
rising. Ptalms. 

Uprose  the  virgin  with  the  morning  light, 
Obedient  to  the  vision  of  the  night.  Pope. 

2.  To  rise  from  below  the  horizon. 
Uprose  the  sun.  Cowky, 

3.  To  rise  with  acclivity. 

Was  that  the  king  that  spurr'd  bis  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill?  Shakspeare. 
Upri'se,   iip'rize.*''9   n.   s.     Appearance 
above  the  horizon. 

Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark, 
That  gives  sweet  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprUe? 

Shakspeare, 
U'PROAR,  iip'r6re.296  n.  s.  [ofiroer^Dut. 
This  word  likewise  is  accented  on  the 
first  syllable  in  prose;  in  verse,  indiffer- 
ently on  either.]  Tumult;  bustle;  dis- 
turbance; confusion. 

The  Jews,  which  believed  not,  set  all  the  city  on 
an  uproar.  Jled. 
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It  were  well  if  bis  holiness  had  not  set  the  world 
ID  an  uproar,  by  nourishing  of  war.  Raleigh. 

He  levied  forces  in  a  disordered  uproar,  albeit 
the  treason  rested  in  him  and  some  other  his  com- 
plices. Hayward. 

The  uproar  was  so  loud,  that  the  accusation  it- 
self could  not  be  heard.  Holiday. 

Others,  with  vast  Typhaean  rage  more  fell, 
Rend  up  both  rocks  and  hills,  and  ride  the  air 
In  whirlwind:  hell  scarce  holds  the  wild  uproar. 

Milton. 
Horror  thus  prevail'd. 
And  wild  uproar!  ah,  who  at  length  will  end 
This  long  pernicious  fray?  Philips. 

The  impiety  of  this  sentiment  set  the  audience 
in  an  uproar;  and  made  Socrates,  though  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  poet,  go  out  of  the  theatre  with 
indignation.  Jiddison. 

To  U'pROAK,  Ap-r6re'.*97  -...  a.  ffrom  the 
noun.3  To  throw  into  confusion.  Not 
in  use. 

Had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth.  Shakspeare. 

To  Uproo't,  ip-r66t'.306  ^,^  g  ^y^p  ^^^j 
root.']   To  tear  up  by  the  root. 

Orpheus  could  lead  tlie  savage  race, 
And  trees  up/rooted  left  their  place, 
Sequacious  of  the  lyre: 
But  bright  Cecilia  rais'd  the  wonder  higher; 
When  to  her  organ  vocal  breath  was  giv'n, 

An  angel  heard. 

And  straight  appear'd. 
Mistaking  earth  for  heav'n.  Dryden. 

To  Upko'use,   fip-roLize  .  v.  a.  '[ufi   and 
rou.ie.'\  To  waken  Irom  sleep;  to  excite 
to  action. 
Thou  art  uprous^d  by  some  distemperature. 

Shakspeare. 

U'psHOT,  up'shot.*'^''  n.  s.  [m/?  and  s/ioi.^ 
Conclusion;  end;  last  amount;  final  event. 

With  this  he  kindleth  his  ambitious  sprighte 
To  like  desire  and  praise  of  noble  fame, 
The  only  upshot  whereto  he  doth  aim.  IJxdib.  Tale. 

I  cannot  pursue  with  any  safety  this  sport  to  the 
upshot.  Shak.<:p€are. 

In  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall  on  th'  inventors  heads.  Shakspeare. 

Every  leading  demonstration  to  the  main  upshot 
of  ail,  which  is  the  proportion  betwixt  the  sphere 
and  cylinder,  is  a  pledge  of  the  wit  and  reason  of 
that  mathematician  Moi'e. 

Upon  the  xip^hot,  aflBictions  are  but  the  methods 
of  a  merciful  providence,  to  force  us  upon  the  only 
means  of  setting  matters  right.  L'Estrange. 

Here  is  an  end  of  the  matter,  says  the  prophet: 
here  is  the  upshot  and  result  of  all;  here  terminate 
both  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  and  St.  John.  Burnet. 

Let's  now  make  an  end  of  matters  peaceably,  as 
we  shall  quickly  come  to  the  upshot  of  our  afiair. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

At  the  upshot,  after  a  hfe  of  perpetual  applica- 
tion, to  reflect  that  you  have  been  doing  nothing  for 
yourself,  and  that  the  same  or  less  inuustry  might 
have  gained  you  a  friendship  that  can  never  deceive 
or  end;  a  glory,  which,  though  not  to  be  had  till 
after  death,  yet  shall  be  felt  and  enjoyed  to  eter- 
nity. Pope. 

Upsi'de  dowji,  ijp-side-doun'.  [an  ad- 
verbial form  of  speech.] 

1.  With  the  lower  part  above  the  higher. 

In  the  day-time  they  fish  in  their  boats,  which 
Iheydraw  unto  the  land  at  night;  and,  turning  them 
upside  down,  sleep  under  them.  tieyim. 

2.  In  confusion;  in  complete  disorder. 
In  his  lap  a  mass  of  coin  he  told. 

And  turned  upsids  doivn,  to  feed  his  eye 
And  covetous  desire  with  his  huge  treasure. 

Spenser. 
The  flood  did  not  so  turn  upside  dovm  the  face  of 
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the  earth,  as  thereby  it  was  made  past  knowledge, 
after  the  waters  were  decreased.  Kaleigh. 

The  severe  notions  of  Christianity  turned  all  this 
upside  down,  filling  all  with  surprize  and  amaze- 
ment. They  came  upon  the  world  like  light  dart- 
ing full  upon  the  face  of  a  man  asleep,  who  had  a 
mind  not  to  be  disturbed.  South. 

U'pspRiNG,  lip'spring.  n.  s.  [uji  and 
s/iring.']  This  word  seems  to  signify 
upstart;  a  man  suddenly  exalted.  Not 
used. 

The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his  rouse ; 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swagg'ring  tipspring  reels. 

Shakspeare. 

To  Upsta'nd,  Vip-stand'.'*^^  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
stand.^     To  be  erected. 

Sea-calves  unwonted  to  fresh  rivers  fly; 
The  water  snakes  with  scaL\es  upstanding  die.  May. 

To  Upsta'rt,  dp-stS.rt'.*^''  v.  n.  [ufi  and 
start.'\     To  spring  up  suddenly. 

He  upstarted  brave 
Out  of  the  well,  wherein  he  drenched  lay, 
As  eagle  fresh  out  of  the  ocean  wave.         Speyistr. 
Thus  having  spoke,  he  sat;  thus  answer'd  then, 
Upstarting  from  his  throne,  the  king  of  men. 
His  breast  with  fury  fill'd.  Dryden. 

U'psTART,  dp'stirt.  V.  8.  [ufi  and  start. '^ 
One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth,  power, 
or  honour;  what  suddenly  rises  and 
appears. 

'^■vo  hundred  in  a  place  will  be  enough  for  the 
sai  uard  of  that  countiy,  and  keeping  ^ujider  all 
sudden  upstarts,  that  shall  seek  to  trouble  the  peace 
thereof.  Spenser. 

My  rights  and  royalties 
Pluckt  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  away 
To  upstart  unthrifts.  Shakspeare. 

Mushrooms  have  two  strange  properties;  the 
one,  that  they  yield  so  delicious  a  meat;  the  other, 
that  they  come  up  so  hastily,  even  in  a  night,  and 
yet  tbey  are  unsown:  and  therefore  such  as  are 
upstarts  in  state,  they  call  in  reproach  mushrooms. 

Bacon. 

The  king  did  not  neglect  Ireland,  the  soil  where 

these  mushrooms  and  upstart  weeds,  that  spring  up 

in  a  night,  did  chiefly  prosper.  Bacon. 

A  place  of  bliss 
In  the  purlieus  of  heav'n,  and  therein  plac'd 
A  race  of  upstart  creatures,  to  supply 
Perhaps  our  vacant  room.  Milton. 

Inordinate  desires, 
And  upstart  passions,  catch  the  government 
From  reason.      .  Milton. 

Mean  upstarts,  when  they  come  once  to  be  pre- 
ferred, forget  their  fathers.  L'Estrange. 
Ti-adc,  he  said,  carried  from  us  the  commodities 
of  our  country,  and  made  a  parcel  o{  upstarts  as  rich 
as  men  of  the  most  ancient  families.  Addison. 

To  Upsta'y,  Cip-sld'.  V.  a.  [ufi  and  stay.'] 

To  sustain;  to  support. 

Them  she  upstays 

Gently  with  myrtle  band:  mindless  the  while 

Herself,  though  fairest  unsupported  flow'r    Milton. 
To  Upswa'rm,  ijp-swirm'.  v.  a,  [ufi  and 

sivarm.]    To  raise  in  a  sv^arm.  Out  of 

use. 
You  've  taken  up  the  subjects  of  my  father 

And  both  against  the  voice  of  heav'n  and  him 

Have  here  upsicarm''d  them.  Shakspeare. 

ro  Upta'ke,  up-like'. -y.  a.  [ufi  and  take.'] 

To  take  into  the  hands. 
He  hearken'd  to  his  reason,  and  the  child 

Uptaking,  to  the  palmer  gave  to  bear,        Spenser. 

To  Uptra'in,  lip-trine',  v.  a.  [ufi  and 
train.]  To  bring  up;  to  educate.  Not 
used. 

King  Lear  in  happy  peace  long  reigu'd, 
But  had  no  issue  male  him  to  succeed, 
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But  three  fair  daughters,  which  were  well  up- 
train''d 
In  all  that  seemed  fit  for  kingly  seed.  Spenser. 

To   Uptl'rn,   lip-turn'.^"'   v.  a.  [ufi  and 
turn.]    To  throw  up;  to  fuirow. 

So  scented  the  grim  feature,  and  vplui  n'd 
His  nostrils  wide  into  the  murky  air.  Milton. 

Beyond  all  marks,  with  many  a  giddy  round 
Down  rushing,  it  upturns  a  hill  of  ground.      Pope. 
U'pward,    Spwiiid'.""     adj.     [ufi,     and 
pcdjib,  iiaxon.J     Directed  to  a  higher 
part. 

Spread  upon  a  lake,  with  upward  eye, 
A  plump  of  fowl  behold  their  foe  on  high.      Dryd. 

The  angel  said ; 
With  upicard  speed  his  agile  wings  he  spread. 

Prior. 
U'pward,  up-wCird'.  n.  s.    The  top.    Out 
ot  use. 

From  the  extremest  upward  of  thy  head 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot, 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.  Shakspeare. 

U'pward,  iip'wiird.       )   adv.    [ufi    and 
U'pwARDS,   ip'wirdz.  3       peapfe.J 

1.  Toward    a    higher  place;  opposed  to 
doivn%vurd. 

I  thought 
To  smooth  your  passage,  and  to  soften  death: 
For  1  would  have  you,  when  you  upward  move. 
Speak  kindly  of  me  to  our  friends  above.    Drydtn. 

In  sheets  of  rain  tlie  sky  descends, 
And  ocean  sweil'd  with  waters  upwards  tends; 
One  rising,  falling  one,  the  heav'ns  and  sea 
Meet  at  tneir  confines,  in  the  middle  way.  Dryden. 

A  man  on  a  cliti  is  at  liberty  to  leap  twenty 
yards  downwards  into  the  sea,  not  because  he  has 
power  to  do  the  contrary  action,  which  is  to  leap 
twenty  yards  upwards,  for  that  he  cannot  do;  but 
he  is  therefore  free,  because  he  has  a  power  to  leap, 
or  not  to  leap.  Locke. 

2.  Toward  heaven  and  God. 

Looking  inward,  we  are  stricken  dumb;  lookinu 
upward,  we  speak  and  prevail.  Hooker. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  higher  part. 

Dagon,  sea-monster!  upward  man, 
And  downward  fish.  Milton. 

4.  More  than;  with  tendency  to  a  higher 
or  greater  number. 

Their  counsel  must  seem  very  unseasonable,  who 
advise  men  now  to  suspect  that,  wherewith  the 
Moild  hath  had,  by  their  own  account,  twelve  hun- 
dred years  ac(}uaiutauce  and  upwards,  enough  to 
take  away  suspicion.  Hooker. 

1  have  been  your  wife  in  this  obedience 
Upward  of  twenty  years;  and  have  been  blest 
V\  ith  many  children  by  you.  Shakspeare. 

3.  Toward  the  source. 

Be  Homer's  wor^s  your  study; 
Thence  form  your  judgment,  thcnce  your  notions 

bring. 
And  trace  the  muses  upward  to  their  spring.  Pope. 
To    Upwi'nu,  up-wjnd'.   v.    a.  pret.  and 
pass,  ufiwound.  [ufi  and  wind.]  To  con- 
volve. 

As  she  lay  upon  the  dirty  ground. 
Her  huge  long  tail  her  den  all  overspread. 
Yet  was  in  knots  and  many  boughs  tiptvound. 

Spenser. 
URBA'Nrry,    ur-ban'6-t^.   n.  a.    [urbanite 
French;  urbunitas,  iu&X..]     Civility;  ele- 
gance; politeness;  merriment;  facetious- 
ness. 

A  rustical  severity  banishes  all  urbanity,  whose 
harmless  condition  is  consistent  with  relioio'n 

„ ,  -    .    ,  Brown. 

Raillery  is  the  sauce  of  civil  entertainment-  and 
without  borae  such  tincture  of  urbanity  o-ood  hu 
mourfaulters  Lhtrung'e. 

Moral  uoctrine,  and  urbanity,  or  well-mannered 
wit,  constitute  the  Roman  satire.  Drvd 
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U'rohin,   ilr'tshin.'*^    n.  s.   [^heureuchin^ 
Ainiorick;  crinaceua^  Latin.] 

1.  A  hed.nehog. 

Urchins  shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may 
work, 
All  exercise  on  thee.  Shakspeare. 

A  thousand  fiends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes, 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  wchim, 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries, 
As  any  mortal  body,  hearing  it, 
Would  straight  fall  mad.  Shakspeare. 

That  nature  designs  the  preservation  of  the  more 
•infirm  creatures  by  the  defensive  armour  it  has 
given  them,  is  demonstrable  in  the  common  hedge- 
hog, or  lirchin.  Ray. 

2.  A  name  of  slight  anger  to  a  child. 

Pleas 'd  Cupid  heard,  and  cbeck'd  his  mother's 
pride; 
And  who  's  blind  now,  mamma?  the  urchin  cried, 
'Tis  Cnole's  eye,  and  cheek,  and  lip,  and  breast: 
Friend  Howard's  genius  fancied  all  the  rest.  PHor. 
Ure,  yure.  n.  s.   Practice;  use;  habit.   Ob- 
solete. 

Is  the  warrant  suflScient  for  any  man's  conscience 
to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  are  and  have 
been  put  in  we  for  the  establishment  of  that 
cause?  Hoi'ker. 

He  would  keep  his  hand  in  ure  with  somewhat 
of  greater  value,  till  he  was  brought  to  justice. 

^Estrange. 
U'reter,  yu'r^-t^r.^**  7J.  «.  [i'f'jTjif ;  uretere, 
French.]  Ureters  are  two  long  and 
small  canals  from  the  bason  of  the  kid- 
nies,  one  on  each  side.  Their  use  is  to 
carry  the  urine  from  the  kidnies  to  the 
bladder.  Quincy. 

The  kidnies  and  ureters  serve  for  expurgation. 

Wiseman. 
U'rethra,     yi-r67/<ra.«°^    n.    s.    [»f»j«f«; 
ureircy  French.]     The  passage  of  the 
urine. 
Caruncles  are  loose  flesh  arising  in  the  urethra. 

Wiseman. 

To  Urge,  urje.  v.  a.  [^ur^eo^  Laiin.] 

1.  To   incite;   to   push;   to  press  by  mo- 
tives. 

You  do  mistake  your  business:  my  brother 
Did  urge  me  in  his  act.  Shakspeare. 

What  I  have  done  my  safety  wrg'd  me  to 

Shakspeare. 

This  urges  me  to  fight,  and  fires  my  mind.  Dryd. 

High  Epidaurus  urges  on  my  speed, 
Fam'd  for  his  hills,  and  for  his  horse's  breed.  Dry. 

The  heathens  had  but  uncertain  apprehensions  of 
what  urges  men  most  powerfully  to  forsake  their 
sins.  TiUotson. 

2.  To  provoke;  to  exasperate. 

Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  follow  close,  so  as  to  impel. 

Man?  and  for  ever?  wretch!  what  wouldst  thou 
have? 
Heir  urges  heir,  likr.  wave  impelling  wave.     Pope. 

4.  To    labour    vehemently;    to    do   with 
eagerness  or  violence. 

He,  seiz'd  with  horror,  in  the  shades  of  night 
Throu<rh  the  thick  desarts  headlong  urg'd  his  flight. 
°  Pope. 

5.  To  press;  to  enforce. 

The  enemy  's  in  view;  draw  up  your  powers; 
Your  haste  is  now  urg'd  on  you.  Shakspeare. 

Uge  your  petitions  in  the  street.        Shakspeare. 
And  great  Achilles  urge  the  Trojan  fate.    Dryd. 

6.  To  press  as  an  argument. 

He  pleaded  still  not  guilty; 
The  king's  attornej ,  on  the  contrary, 
Urs\l  on  examination?,  proofs,  confessions. 
Of  divers  witnesses  .       Shakspeare. 

Urge  the  necessity  and  state  of  times, 
And  be  not  peevish. 


Shakspeare- 
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But  against  all  this  some  may  tirge  two  places, 
which  seem  to  take  away  all  suits  among  christians. 

KtUlewell. 
To  importune;  to  solicit. 

He  urg''d  sore, 
With  piercing  words  anil  pitiful  implore, 
Him  hasty  to  arise.  Spenser. 

8.  To  press  in  opposition,  by  way  of  ob- 
jection. 

Though  every  man  have  a  right  in  dispute,  to 
urge  a  false  religion,  with  all  its  absurd  conse- 
quences; yet  it  is  barbarous  mcivility  scurrilously 
to  sport  with  that  which  others  account  religion. 

Tillotson. 
To  Urge,  irje.  v.  n.     To  press  forward. 
A  palace,  when  'tis  that  which  it  should  be, 
Stands  such,  or  else  decays: 

But  he  which  dwells  there  is  not  so;  for  he 
Strives  to  urge  upward,  and  his  fortune  raise. 

Donne. 
U'rgenoy,  fir'j6n-3^.  n.  s.  [from  urgent.'] 
Pressure  of  difficulty  or  necessity. 

Being  for  some  hours  extremely  pressed  by  the 

necessities  of  nature.  I  was  under  great  difficulties 

between  urgency  and  shame.  Gulliver. 

U'kgent,   ur'jfenl.  adj.  [urge7it,  French; 

urgens,  Latin.] 

1.  Cogent;  pressing;  violent. 

Things  so  ordained  are  to  be  kept;  howheit  not 
necessarily  any  longer  than  till  there  grow  some 
urgent  cause  to  ordain  the  contrary.  Hooker. 

Not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  but  more  urgent  touches, 
Do  strongly  speak  t'  us.  Shakspeare. 

This  ever  hath  been  that  true  cause  of  more  wars 
than  upon  all  other  occasions,  though  it  least  par- 
takes of  the  urgent  necessity  of  state.  Raleigh. 

Let  a  father  seldom  strike,  but  upon  very  urgent 
necessity,  and  as  the  last  remedy.  Locke. 

2.  Importunate;  verienient  in  solicitation. 
The  Egyptians  were  urgent  upon  the  people,  that 

they  might  send  them  out  in  haste.  Exodus. 

U'RGKKTLY,uv'']hn-\^. adv. iirom  urgent.] 
Cogently;  violently;  vehemently;  impor- 
tunately. 

Acrimony  in  their  blood,  and  afflux  of  humours 
to  their  lungs,  urgently  indicate  phlebotomy. 

Harvey 
U'rger,  ftr'jfir.fl^  n.  s.  [from  urge.]  One 
who  presses;  importuner. 
I  wish  Pope  were  as  great  an  urger  as  I.    Swift. 
U'rgkwonder,  ilrje'wun-dur.  n.  s.  A  sort 
of  grain. 
This  barley  is  called  by  some  urgewonder. 

Mortimer. 
U'rim,  yu'rlm.  n.  s. 

Urim  and  thummim  were  something  in  Aaron's 
breast-plate;  but  what,  criticks  and  commentators 
are  by  no  means  agreed.  The  word  urim  signifies 
light,  and  thummim  perfection.  It  is  most  proba- 
ble that  they  were  only  names  given  to  sijfiufy  the 
clearness  aiid  certainty  of  the  divine  answers  which 
were  obtained  by  the  high  priest  consulting  God 
with  his  breast-plate  on,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
obscure,  enigmatical,  uncertain,  and  imperfect  an- 
swers of  the  heatlien  oracles.  J^twton. 

He  in  coeK  stial  panoply  all  arm'd. 
Of  radient  urim,  work  divinely  wrought.      Milieu. 
U'rin/vl,  yu'r6-nal.^  n   s.  \_urinal,  Frencli, 
from  urine.]     A  bottle,  in  which  water 
is  kept  for  inspection 

These  follies  shine  through  you,  like  the  wafer 

in  an  urinal.  Shakspeare- 

A  candle  out  of  a  musket  will  pierce  flirouah  an 

inch  board,  or  an  urinal  force  a  nail  through  a 

plank.  Brown. 

This  hand,  when  glory  calls. 
Can  brandish  arms  as  well  as  urinals.  Garth 

Some  with  scymitars  in  their  hands,  and  others 
with  urinals,  ran  to  and  fro.  Spectator. 
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U'rinary,  yi'ri-ni-ri.  adj.  [from  urine."] 
Relating  to  the  urine. 

The  uiachus  or  ligamentous  passage  is  derived 
from  the  bottom  of  the  bladder,  whereby  it  dis- 
chargeth  the  waterish  and  urinary  part  of  its  con- 
tents. Brown. 

Diureticks  that  relax  the  urinary  passages,  should 
be  tried  before  such  as  stimulate.  ^rbulhnot. 

U'hinative,  yu'r6-na-tiv.  adj.  Working; 
by  urine;  provoking  mine. 

Medicines  urinalit-e  do  not  work  by  rejection  and 
indigestion,  as  solutive  do.  Bacon. 

Urina'tor,  yu-r6-ni'ti^r.  n.  a.  [^urinateur, 
P'rench;  urinator.,  Lat.  j  A  diver;  one 
who  searches  under  water. 

The  precious  things  that  grow  there,  as  pearl, 
may  be  much  more  easily  fetched  up  by  ihe  belit 
of  this,  than  by  any  other  way  of  the  urinatvrs. 

Wilkins. 

Those  relations  of  urinalors  belong  only  to  those 

places  where  they  have  dived,  which  are  always 

rocky.  Ray. 

U'Kl  NE,  yu'rin  **"  n.  *.   [urine,  French; 

urina,  Latin.]     Animal  water. 

Drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  nose-painting, 
sleep,  and  uriiie.  Shaksptare. 

As  though  there  were  a  semioality  in  uriru,  or 
that,  like  the  seed,  it  carried  with  it  the  idea  of 
every  part,  they  foolishly  believe  we  can  visibly 
behold  therein  the  anatomy  of  every  particle. 

Blown, 
The  chyle  cannot  pass  by  urine  nor  sweat. 

^rbvUlinoL 
To  U'rine,  yu-rin.  x".  n.  [uriner.^  French, 
from  the  noun.]     To  make  water. 

Places  where  men  urine  commonly  have  some 

smell  of  violets.  Bacon. 

No  oviparous  animal,  which  spawn  or  lay  eggs, 

doth  urine,  except  ihe  tortoise.  Rrown. 

U'kinous,  yu'riniis.  adj.  [from   urine.'] 

Partaking  of  urine. 

The  putrid  matter  being  distilled,  afibrds  a  water 
impregnated  with  an  urinous  spirit,  like  that  ob- 
tainable from  animal  substances.  Jirbuthnot. 

Urn,  tlrn.  n.  s.  [urne,  French;  urna, 
Latin.] 

1.  Any  vessel  of  which  the  mouth  is  nar- 
rower than  the  body 

Vesta  is  not  displeas'd,  if  her  chaste  urn 
Do  with  repaired  fuel  burn; 
But  my  f«int  frowns,  though  to  her  honour'd  name 
I  consecrate  a  never-dying  flame  '         Corew. 

Minos,  the  strict  inquisitor,  appears. 
And  lives  and  crimes,  with  his  assessors  hears; 
Round  in  his  urn  the  blendid  balls  he  rolls; 
Absolves  the  just,  and  dooms  the  guilty  souls. 

Dryitn. 

2.  A  water-pot,  particularly  that  in  the 
sign  of  Aquarius. 

The  fish  oppose  the  maid,  the  watry  urn 
With  adverse  fires  sees  raging  Leo  burn.      Crttch. 

3.  I'he  vessel  in  which  the  remains  of 
burnt  bodies  were  put. 

Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them. 

Shakspeare. 
A  rusfick  digging  in  the  ground  by  Padua,  found 
an  urn,  or  earthen  pot,  in  which  there  was  another 
urn;  and,  in  this  lesser,  a  lamp  clearly  burning. 

Wilkim. 
Hisscatter'd  limbs  with  my  dead  body  burn; 
And  once  more  join  us  in  the  pious  urn.     Dryden. 
Uro'scopy,  yu-ios'ko-p^.  n.  a.   [vpo*  and 
cTKCTrlu.]    Inspection  of  urine. 

In  this  work,  attempts  will  exceed  performances; 
it  being  composed  by  snatches  of  time,  as  medical 
vacations,  and  uroscopy,  would  permit.         Brown. 
U'uHY,  I'ir't.  n.  8.     A  mineral. 

In  the  coal-mines  they  dig  a  blue  or  black  clay. 
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that  lies  near  the  coal,  commonly  calic  J  i:n*i/,  vhich 
is  an  unripe  coal,  and  is  very  proper  for  hot  lands, 
especially  pasture-ground.  Mortinur. 

Us,  us.    The  oblique  case  of  we. 

The  Lord  made  not  this  covenant  with  our  fathers, 

but  with  us,  even  us,  who  are  all  of  us  here  alive 

this  day.  Deuteronomy. 

U't>.\GE,    yu'zidje.s'^  *"    n.  s.    [usage, 

French.] 

1.  Treatment. 

Which  way 
Might'st  thou  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage. 

Shakspeare. 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heav'n  in  your  cheek, 
Plead  you  fair  usage.  Shakspeare. 

My  brother 
Is  pris'ner  to  the  bishop,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage,  and  great  liberty.         Shaksp. 
The    rest    were    sav'd,    and   made   enthralled 
swaiues 
To  all  the  basest  usages  there  bred.         Chapman. 
What  usage  have  I  met  with  from  this  adversary, 
who  passes  by  the  very  words  I  translated,  and  pro- 
duces other  passages;  and  then  hectors  and  cries 
out  of  my  disingenuifvr  Stillingjleet 

Are  not  hawks  brought  to  the  hand  and  to  the 
lure,  and  lions  reclaimed,  by  good  xisage? 

V  Estrange. 

He  was  alarmed  with  the  expectation  of  that 

usage,  which  was  then  a  certain  consequent  of  such 

meritorious  acts.  Fell 

Neptune  took  unkindly  to  be  bound. 
And  Eurus  never  such  hard  usage  found 
In  his  .Slolian  prison.  Dryden. 

2.  Custom;  practice  long  continued. 

Of  things  once  received  and  confirmed  by  use, 
long  usage  is  a  law  sufficient.  In  civil  affairs,  when 
there  is  no  other  law,  custom  itself  doth  stand  for 
law.  Hooker. 

3.  Manners;  behaviour.    Obsolete. 

A  gentle  nymph  was  found, 
Hight  Astery,  excelling  all  the  crew 
In  courteous  usage,  and  unstained  hue.        Spenser. 
U'sAGER,  yu'zid-jiir.  n.  s.  [^usuger,  French, 
from  usage.'\     One  who  has  the  use  of 
any  thint^  in  trust  for  another. 

He  consum'd  the  csmmon  treasury. 
Whereof  he  being  the  simple  usager 
But  for  the  state,  not  in  propriety, 
Did  alien  t'  his  minions.  Daniel 

U'sANCE,  yu'banse."2  77,  s.  [usance,  Fr.^ 

1.  Use;  proper  emi)ioyment. 

What  art  thou. 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thine  habitance. 
And  these  rich  heaps  of  wealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  the  world's  eye,  and  from  her  right  usance? 

Spenser. 

2.  Usury;  interest  paid  for  money. 

He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance.  Shakspeare, 

Use,  yuse.8  437  n.  s.  [wsus,  Latin.] 

1.  The  act  of  employing  any  thing  to  any 
purpose. 

The  fat  of  the  beast  that  dieth  of  itself  may  be 
used  in  any  other  use  Leviticus. 

Number  the  mind  makes  use  of  in  measuring  all 
things  by  us  measurable  Locke. 

Consider  the  history,  with  what  use  our  author 
makes  o*"  it.  Locke. 

Things  may,  and  must,  differ  in  their  usi;  but 
yet  they  are  all  to  be  used  according  to  the  will  of 
God.  Law 

2.  Qualities  that  make  a  thing  proper  tor 
any  puvjyose. 

Rice  is  of  excellent  use  for  illnesses  of  the  sto- 
mach, that  proree'l  from  cold  or  moist  humours;  a 
great  digester  and  restorer  of  api)etite.         Temple. 

3.  Nei'd^of;  occasion  on  wliirh  a  thing  can 
be  employed. 

Th:s  will  secure  a  father  to  my  child; 
That  done,  1  have  no  faither  use  for  life.  ^.  Philips. 
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4.  Advantage  received;  power  of  receiv- 
ing advantage. 

More  figures  in  a  picture  than  are  necessary,  our 
author  calls  figures  to  be  let;  because  the  picture 
has  no  use  for  them.  Dnjdcn. 

5.  Convenience;  help;  usefulness. 

Distinct  growth  in  knowledge  carries  its  own 
light  in  every  step  of  its  progression;  than  which 
nothing  is  of  more  wse  to  the  understanding.  Ij)cke 

Nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the  im- 
proveuient  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some 
effectual  method  for  coiTCcting,  enlarging,  and  as- 
certaining our  language.  Swift. 

When  will  my  friendship  be  of  use  to  thee? 

J.  Philips. 

You  shew  us  Rome  was  glorious,  not  profuse; 
And  pompous  buildings  once  were  things  of  use. 

Pope. 

6.  Usage;  customary  act. 

That  which  those  nations  did  use,  having  been 
also  in  use  with  others,  the  ancient  Roman  laws  do 
forbid.  Hooker. 

He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  wheedle,  or 
banter,  in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  those 
ideas  he  made  it  stand  for.  lj)cke 

7.  Practice;  habit. 

Sweetness,  truth,  and  ev'ry  grace 
Which  time  and  use  are  wont  to  teach, 
The  eye  m;\y  in  a  moment  reach. 

And  read  distinctly  in  her  face.  Waller. 

8.  Custom;  common  occurrence. 

O  Caesar!  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them.  Sliakspeare. 

9.  Interest;  money  paid    for   the  use  of 
money. 

If  it  be  good,  thou  hast  received  it  from  God, 
and  then  thou  art  more  obliged  to  pay  duty  and  tri- 
bute, use  and  principal,  to  him.  Taylor 

Most  of  the  learned,  heathen  and  christian,  assert 
the  taking  of  wje  to  be  unlawful;  yet  the  divines  of 
the  reformed  church  beyond  the  seas,  do  gene- 
rally affirm  it  to  be  lawful.  South. 

To  Use,    yuze.*^''   v.  a.   [user,    French; 

us\Sy  Latin.] 
1    To  employ  to  any  purpose. 
You're  welcome. 
Most  learned,  rev'rend  sir,  into  our  kingdom; 
Use  us  and  it.  Shakspeare 

They  could  ttse  both  the  right  hand  and  the  left 
in  hurling  stones  and  shooting  arrows.  1  Chronicles. 

This  occasion  gave 
For  me  to  use  my  wits,  which  to  their  height 
I  striv'd  to  skrew  up.  Chapman. 

Two  trumpets  of  silver,  that  thou  mayest  use  for 
the  calling  of  the  assembly.  Js^umbers. 

He  was  unhappily  too  much  used  as  a  check  upon 
the  lord  Coventi-j-;  and  when  that  lord  perplexed 
their  counsels  with  inconvenient  objections,  the  au- 
thority of  the  lord  Manchester  was  still  called  upon. 

Clarendon. 
These  words  of  God  to  Cain,  are,  by  many  inter- 
preters, understood  in  a  quite  different  sense  than 
what  our  author  itses  them  in.  Locke. 

That  prince  was  using  all  his  endeavours  to  in- 
troduce popery,  which  he  openly  professed.    Swift. 

2.  To  accustom;  to  habituate. 

He  that  intends  to  gain  th'Olympick  prize. 
Must  use  himself  to  hunger,  heat,  and  cold. 

Roscommon. 

Those  who  think  only  of  the  matter,  use  them- 
selves only  to  speak  extempore.  Locke. 

I've  hitherto  been  tts'd  to  think 
A  blind  officious  zeal  to  serve  my  king, 
"i  he  ruling  principle,  Mdison. 

A  people  long  used  to  hardships  lose  by  degrees 
the  very  notions  of  liberty;  they  look  upon  them- 
selves as  at  mercy.  Swift. 

3.  To  treat. 

Why  Uost  thou  use  me  thus.'  I  know  thee  not. 

Shakspeare. 
When  he  came  to  ask  leave  of  Solymau  that  be 
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might  depart,  he  was  courteously  med  of  him. 

Knollea. 
I  know 
My  Auiengzebe  would  ne'er  have  Ks'dme  so.  Dryd. 

If  Virgil  or  Ovid  be  thus  used,  'lis  no  longer  to 
be  called  their  work,  when  neither  the  thoughts  nor 
words  are  drawn  from  the  original  Dryden. 

St.  Paul  was  not  afraid  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  serve  himself  of  law,  when  others  went  about 
to  use  him  with  violence,  coiurary  to  it.  Keltlewell. 

1  love  to  use  people  according  to  their  own  sense 
of  good  breciiing.  Tatler. 

Cato  has  t«'d  me  ill ;  he  has  refus'd 
His  daughter  Marcia  to  my  ardci;t  vows.    ^Sddison. 

Gay  IS  usf.d  as  the  fi  lends  of  torics  are  by  whigs, 
and  generally  by  lories  too.  Pope  to  Swift. 

4.  To  practise  customarily. 
Use  hospitality  one  to  another,  without  grudging. 

1  Ptter. 

5.  To  behave:  with  the  reciprocal  pro- 
noun. Out  of  use. 

Pray  forgive  me,  if  I  have  wsed  myself  unman- 
nerly. Shakspeare. 

To  Use,  yuze.  x>.  n. 

1.  To  be  accustomed:  to  practise  custom- 
arily. 

They  use  to  place  him  that  shall  be  their  captain 
upon  a  i-tone,  always  reserved  for  that  purpose,  and 
placed  commonly  upon  a  hill.  Spenser. 

In  polling  of  trees,  many  do  use  to  leave  a  bough 
or  two  on  the  top,  to  help  to  draw  up  the  sap.  Bacon. 

A  pruaent  governor,  to  advance  religion,  will  not 
consider  men's  duty,  but  their  practice;  not  what 
they  ought  to  do,  but  what  they  use  to  do.      South. 

2.  To  be  customarily  in  any  manner;  to 
be  wont. 

Fears  use  to  be  represented  in  such  an  imaginary 
fashion,  as  they  rather  dazzle  men's  eyes  than  open 
them.  Bacon, 

The  waters  going  and  returning  as  the  waves  and 
great  commotions  of  the  sea  use  to  do,  retired  lei- 
surely. Burnet. 

3.  To  frequent;  to  inhabit.  Obsolete. 

Conduct  me  well 
In  these  strange  ways,  where  never  foot  did  use. 

Spenser. 
Snakes  that  use  within  the  house  for  shade 
Securely  lurk,  and  like  a  plague  invade 
Thy  cattle  with  venom.  May. 

Ye  vallies  low,  where  the  mild  whispers  use 
Of  shades,  and  wanton  winds,  and  gushing  brooks. 

Milton. 

U'sEFUL,  yiise'fiil.  adj.  [use  and  full.'] 
Convenient;  profitable  to  any  end;  con- 
ducive or  helpful  to  any  purpose;  valu- 
able for  use. 

Providence  would  only  enter  mankind  into  the 
useful  knowledge  of  her  treasures,  leaving  the  rest 
to  employ  our  industry.  More. 

Gold  and  silver  being  little  useful  to  the  life  of 
man,  in  proportion  to  food,  raiment,  and  carnage, 
has  Its  value  only  from  the  consent  of  men.   Locke. 

That  the  legislature  should  have  power  to  change 
the  succession,  is  very  useful  towards  preserving  our 
religion  and  liberty.  Svift. 

Deliver  a  particular  account  of  the  great  and 
useful  things  already  performed.  Swift. 

Next  to  reading,  meditation  and  prayer,  there 
is  nothing  that  so  secures  our  hearts  from  foolish 
passions,  nothing  that  preserves  so  holy  and  wise  a 
frame  of  mind,  as  some  useful,  humble  employment 
of  ourselves.  Law. 

U'sE FULLY. yise'ful-i.  adv.  [{romttf'eJ'i<l.'\ 
In  such  a  manner  as  to  help  forward 
some  end. 

In  this  account  they  must  constitute  two  at  least, 
male  and  female,  in  evciy  species;  which  chance 
could  not  have  made  so  very  nearly  alike  without 
copying,  Bor  so  usefullij  differing  without  coulri- 
vance.  Eentlev. 
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U'sKFf  L.NESS,  yuse'fil-n^s.  n.  s.  Condu- 
civeness  or  lulpfulness  lo  soir;e  end. 

The  grandeur  of  the  coninionwtaltli  shows  itself 
chieily  in  works  that  were  necessary  or  convenient 
On  the  contrary,  the  magnificence  of  Rome,  under 
th6  emperors,  was  rather  for  ostentation  than  any 
real  iise/ti/ness.  Jlddison. 

U'sELESs,  yuse'lds.  adj.  [from  use.^  An- 
swering no  purpose;  having  no  end. 

So  have  I  seen  the  lost  clouds  pour 
Into  the  sea  an  useless  show'r ; 
.    And  the  vext  sailors  curse  the  rain 

For  whicli  poor  siicpherds  pray'd  in  vain.     Waller, 

The  hurtful  teeth  of  vipers  are  xiseless  to  us,  and 
yet  are  parts  of  their  bodies.  Boyle. 

His  friend,  on  whose  assistance  he  most  relied, 
either  proves  false  and  forsakes  him,  or  looks  on 
with  an  useless  pity,  and  cannot  help  him.    Rogers. 

The  waterman  forlorn  along  the  shore 
Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

U'sELESSLY,  yiibc'16s-ld.  adv.  [froi"  "*«'- 
less.']  Witliout  the  quality  of  answering 
any  purpose. 

In  a  sauntering  humour,  some,  out  of  custom,  let 
a  good  part  of  their  lives  run  uselessly  away,  with- 
out liusiiicssor  recreation.  Locke. 
U'sELESsNEss,    y use'lds-n^s.    n.  s.  [from 
uscli'ss.]  Unfitness  to  any  end. 

He  made  a  learned  discourse  on  the  trouble,  wse- 
lessness,  and  indecency  of  foxes  wearing  tails. 

VEstrange. 

He  would  ronvincc  them  of  the  vanity  and  use- 
hssufss  of  that  learning,  which  makes  not  the  pos- 
sessor a  better  man.  South. 
U'bK.u,  yu'zur.8*  n.  s,  [from  use-l     One 
who  uses. 

Such  things  which,  by  imparting  the  delight  to 
others,  make  the  vs^r  thereof  welcome,  as  musick, 
dancing,  hunting,  feasting,  riding.  Sidney. 

That  wind-like  user  of  his  feet,  fair  Theiis"  pro- 
genie.  Chapnwn. 

My  Ion!  received  from  the  countess  of  Warwick, 

a  lady  powerful  in  the  court,  and  indeed  a  virtuous 

user  of  her  power,  the  best  advice  that  was  ever 

given.  Woltcn. 

U'SHER.  6sh'i'ir.9*  „,  s,  [huissier,  Fr.  ] 

1.  One  whose  business  is  to  introduce 
strangers,  or  walk  before  a  person  of 
high  rank. 

The  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neiglis  of  horse  to  tell  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear.  Shakspeare. 

You  make  guards  and  ushers  march  before,  and 
then  enters  your  prince  Taller. 

Gay  paid  his  courtship  with  the  crowd, 
As  far  as  modest  pride  allow'd; 
Rejec's  a  servile  usher's  place. 
And  leaves  St  James's  in  disgrace.  Swift 

2.  An  under-teacher;  one  who  introduces 
young  scholars  to  higher  learning. 

Though  grammar's  profits  less  than  rhetorick's 
are, 
Yet  ev'n  in  those  bis  usher  claims  a  share.      Dryd 

To  U'sHER,  ush'iir.  x*.  a.  [from  the  noun.J 
To  introduce  as  a  forerunner  or  harbin- 
ger; to  forerun. 

No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  my  honours, 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.  Shakspeare. 

The  sun, 
Declin'd,  was  hasting  now  with  prone  career 
To  th'  ocean  isles;  and.  in  th'  ascending  scale 
Of  heav'n,  the  stars,  that  usher  evening,  rose.  Mlt. 

As  the  deluge  is  represented  a  disruption  of  the 
abyss,  so  the  future  combustion  of  the  earth  is  to  be 
ushered  in,  and  accompanied,  with  violent  impres- 
sions upon  nature,  and  the  chief  will  be  earth- 
quakes. Bw-net. 

With  songs  and  dance  we  celebrate  the  day, 
And  with  due  honours  usher  in  the  May.     Dryden. 


The  Examiner  was  ushered  into  the  world  by  a 
letter,  setting  forth  the  great  genius  of  the  author. 

•Addison. 
Oh  name  for  ever  sad,  for  ever  dear! 
Still  breath'd  in  sighs,  still  ushered  with  a  tear. 

Pope. 
Usqukba'ugh,  I'is-kw^-bi'.^''"   n.  s.    [An 
Irish  and  Erse  word,  which  signifies  the 
water  of  life.]    It  is  a  compounded  dis- 
tilled  spirit,   being   drawn  on  aromat- 
icks;   and   the  Irish  sort  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  pleasant  and  mild 
flavour.  The  Highlanti  son  is  somewhat 
hotter;  and,   by  corruption,  in  Scotish 
they  call  it  whisky. 
U'sTiON,  fis'tshiln.  n.  s.  [^ustion,  Fr.  ustus, 
Latin.]  The  act  of  burning;  the  state  of 
being  burned. 
Usto'rious,     ds-to'r^-fis.    adj.    [ms^wjw, 
Latin,  j  Having  the  quality  of  burning. 

The  power  of  a  burning  glass  is  by  an  ustorious 
quality  in  the  mirror  or  glass,  arising  from  a  certain 
unknown  substantial  form.  Watts. 

U'suAL,  yu'zhu-ai.*°2  qJJ^  [usue/,  Fr.J 
Common;  frequent;  customary;  fre- 
quently occurring. 

Consultation  with  oracles  was  a  thing  very  usual 
and  frequent  in  their  times.  Hooker. 

Could  1  the  care  of  Providence  deserve, 
Heav'n  must  destroy  me,  if  it  would  preserve; 
.'\nd  that's  my  fate,  or  sure  it  would  have  sent 
Some  usual  evil  for  my  punishment.  Dryden. 

For  roots  and  herbage,  rais'd  at  hours  to  spare. 
With  humble  milk,  compos'd  his  usual  fare.  Harte. 
U'sLALLY,  yu'zliu-ai-e.  adv.  [iioni  usual.] 
Connnouly;  tiequently;  customarily. 

The  finding  out  the  similitudes  of  different  iliings, 
wherein  the  fancy  is  conversant,  is  usually  a  bar  to 
the  discerning  the  disparities  of  similar  appear- 
ances, which  IS  the  business  of  discretion.  Fell 
If  men's  desires  are  usually  as  large  as  their  abi- 
lities, wliat  course  we  took  to  allure  the  former,  by 
that  we  might  engage  the  latter.  South. 

Where  men  err  against  this  method,  it  is  usually 
on  purpose,  and  to  shew  their  learning.  Swift. 

U'suALNESs,  yu'zhu-al-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
usual.]  Commonness;  frequency. 

Usuoa'ption,  yu-su-kap'shtin.  n.  s.  \_usus 
and  ca/iio,  Latin.]  In  the  civil  law,  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  of  a  thing 
by  possession  and  enjoyment  thereof  for 
a  certain  term  of  years  prescribed  by 
law.  Diet. 

UsuFKu'cT,  yu-su-frdkt'.  n.  s.  [^usufruit, 
French;  usus  andjruclus,  Latin.]  The 
temporary  use;  enjoyment  of  the  pro- 
fits, without  power  to  alienate. 

The  persons  receiving  the  same  have  only  the 
usiifrtict  thereof,  and  not  any  fee  or  inheritance 
therein.  _  •%'#. 

Usufru'ctuary,  yu-su-frAk'tshu-a-id. 
n.  s.  ]^usu/ructuaire,Yr.  uaufrurtuarius, 
Latin.]  One  that  has  the  use  and  tem- 
porary profit,  not  the  property  of  a 
thing. 

The  parsons  of  parishes  are  not  in  law  accounted 
proprietors,  but  only  usufructuaries,  as  having  no 
right  of  fee  simple  vested  in  them.  Jiyliffe. 

To  U'suRE,  yu'zhurc.  v.  n.  \uaura.,  Lat.] 

To  practise  usury;  to  take  interest  for 

money. 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 

Pours  into  captains'  wounds.'  Shakspeare. 

Usurer,  yu'zhurur.*^^  n.  s.  [usuner,  Fr. 

usura,  Lat]    One  who  puts  money  out 


at  interest.  Commonly  used  for  one  that 
lakes  exorbitant  interest. 

Fie!  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  iby  love,  thy  wit; 
Which,  like  an  vsurer,  aboundMiu  all, 
And  usest  none  iu  that  true  use  indeed, 
Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wiu 

Shakspeare. 

W'hen  usurers  tell  their  gold  i'  th'  field. 
And  bawds  and  whores  du  chinches  build.    Shaktp. 

If  thuu  lend  money  to  any  that  is  poor,  tbouslialt 
not  be  to  him  as  an  usurer,  nor  lay  upon  bim  usury. 

Exodus. 

There  may  be  no  comn^utative  injustice,  while 
each  retains  a  mutual  benefit;  the  usurer  for  his 
money,  the  borrower  for  his  industry.  ChUd. 

The  asses  usurae  occasioned  great  tumults  among 
the  people;  yet  he  that  took  it  was  not  reckmied  to 
transgress  any  law;  and  there  *vcre  some  greedy 
usurers  that  exacted  double,  inple.         ^ibulhnot. 

Usu'rious,  ytli-zu'r^-tls.''^^  adj.  [usuati-ey 
French;    from    usury.]     Given  to   the 
practice  of  usury;  exorbitantly  greedy 
of  profit. 
For  every  hour  that  thou  wilt  spare  me  now, 
1  will  allow, 
Usurious  god  of  love,  twenty  to  thee, 
When  with  my  brown  my  grey  hairs  equal  be. 

Donne. 

To  Usu'rp,  ytli-ztirp'.  v.  a.  [usurfievj  Fr. 
usurfio,  Latin.]  To  possess  by  force 
or  intrusion;  to  seize  or  possess  without 
right. 

So  ugly  a  darkness,  as  if  it  would  prevent  the 
night's  coming,  uswped  ti.e  day's  right.  Sidney. 
Not  having  the  natural  superiority  of  fathers,  li.eir 
power  must  be  itsui-ptrf,  and  then  unlawful;  or.  if 
lawful,  then  grantid  or  consented  unto  ly  iliem 
over  whom  they  exercise  the  same,  or  else  given 
them  extraordinarily  from  God.  Hooker. 

In  as  much  as  the  due  estimation  of  heavenly 
truth  dependeth  wholly  upon  the  known  and  ap- 
proved authority  of  those  famous  oracles  of  God,  it 
greatly  behoveth  the  church  to  have  always  most 
special  care,  lest  human  invention  usurp  the  room 
and  title  of  divine  worship.  Hooker. 

Victorious  prince  of  York! 
Before  1  see  tliee  seated  in  that  throne 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
These  eyes  shall  never  close.  Shakspeare. 

VVhat  art  thou,  that  usurps''t  this  time  of  night, 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  formf    Shaksp. 
Their  fox-like  thefts  are  so  rank,  as  a  man  may 
find  whole  pages  usurped  from  one  author. 

Ben  Jonson. 
So  he  dies, 
But  soon  revives;  death  over  him  no  pow'r 
Shall  long  usurp:  ere  the  third  dawning  light 
Return,  the  stars  of  morn  shall  see  him  rise 
Out  of  his  grave.  JdUloli' 

All  lountains  of  the  deep 
Broke  np,  shall  heave  the  ocean  to  usurp 
Beyond  all  bounds,  till  inundation  rise 
Above  the  highest  hills.  Mtllon. 

Farewell  court, " 
Where  vice  not  only  hath  usurpl  the  place. 
But  the  reward,  and  even  the  name,  of  virtue. 

Denhtttn. 
Your  care  about  your  banks  infers  a  fear 
Of  threat'ning  floods  and  inundations  near: 
If  so,  a  just  reprize  would  only  be 
Of  what  the  land  usurp'd  upon  the  sea.       Dryden. 

Who  next  usw»ps  will  a  just  prince  appear. 
So  much  your  ruin  will  his  reign  endear     Dryden. 

Struggling  in  vain,  impatient  of  her  load. 
And  lab'riiig  underneath  the  pond'rous  god. 
The  more  she  strove  to  shake  him  from  her  breast, 
With  more  and  far  superiour  force  hepress'd. 
Commands  his  entrance,  and  without  controul 
Usurps  her  organs,  and  inspires  her  soul.     Dryden. 

Who's  this,  that  dares  u<urp 
Tie  guards  and  habit  of  Numidia's  prince?    .Sddis. 

'[Usurpa'tion,  yii-zir-pi'shdn.  n.  s.  [u««r« 
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/lation,  French;  from  usur/i.^  Forcible; 
unjust;  illegal  seizure  or  possession. 

The  Piercies, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
EndeavourM  my  advancemeDt  to  the  throne. 

Sliakspeare. 
Succeeding  kings  recovery  of  their  right  from  un- 
just usurpations,  shall  never  be  prejudiced  by  any 
act  of  mine.  Ai"§:  Charles. 

To  raise  a  tempest  on  the  sea  was  usurpation  on 
the  prerogative  of  Neptune,  who  bad  given  liim  no 
leave.  Dryden. 

O  baseness  fo  support  a  tyrant  throne. 
And  crush  your  freeboru  brethren  of  the  world! 
Nay,  to  become  a  part  of  usurpation, 
T'  espouse  the  tyrant's  person  and  her  crimes. 

Dryden. 
Whatever  opposition  was  made  to  the  usurpations 
of  king  James,   proceeded   altogether    from   the 
church  of  England.  Swijt. 

Usu'rper,  yuzirp'iir."^.  n.  s.  [troin 
usur/t.]  One  who  seizes  or  possesses 
that  to  which  he  has  no  right.  It  is  ge- 
nerally used  of  one  wiio  excludes  the 
right  heir  from  the  throne. 

Ever  sithence  he  hath  continued  his  first  usurped 
power,  and  now  exacteth  upon  ail  men  what  he  list: 
so  tliat  now  to  subdue  or  expel  an  usurper,  should 
be  no  unjust  enterprize,  but  a  restitution  of  antient 
right  unto  the  crown .  Spenser. 

Richard  duke  of  York 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown; 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper.  Shakspeare. 

But  thisMsuiTJer  his  encroachment  proud 
Stays  not  on  man;  to  God  his  tow'r  intends 
Siege  and  defiance.  Milton. 

Few  usui-jyers  to  the  shades  descend 
By  a  di-y  death,  or  with  a  quiet  end.  Dryden. 

He  eriev'd,  the  laud  he  freed  should  be  opprcss'd, 
And  he  less  for  it  than  uswpers  do.  Dryden. 

Usu'rpingly,  yu-zurp  ing-1^.  adv.  [ivoxn 
usur/i.^   Without  just  claim. 
Lay  aside  the  sword. 
Which  sways  usw'pingly  these  several  titles, 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand, 
Thy  right  royal  sovereign.  Shakspeare. 

U'suuY,  yu'zhu-i6."s  *''»  *^°  *«  n.  s.  Insu- 
re, French;  usura,  Latin.] 
1 .  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money;  in- 
terest. 

He  that  high  does  sit,  and  all  things  sec 
With  equal  eyes  their  merits  to  restore; 
Behold,  what  ye  this  day  have  done  for  me. 
And  what  1  cannot  quit,  requite  with  vswy.  Spens. 

The  wished  day  is  come  at  last. 
That  shall,  for  all  the  pains  and  sorrows  past. 
Pay  to  her  usury  of  long  delight.  Spenser. 

Our  angels  are  like  money  put  to  itsury;  they 
may  thrive,  though  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing. 

iValto^i. 

What  he  borrows  from  the  antients,  he  repays 

with  usury  of  his  own;  in  coin  as  good,  and  almost 

as  universally  valuable.  Dryden. 

2.  The  practice  of  taking  interest.     It  is 

commonly  used  with  some  reproach. 

Usury  briiigeth  the  treasure  of  a  realm  into  few 
hands:  for  the  usurer  being  at  certainties,  and 
others  at  uncertainties,  at  the  end  most  of  the  mo- 
ney will  be  in  the  box.  Bacon. 
Ui  f/nsil,  yu'ien-sll.8  n.  s.  [utensile,  Fr. 
utensile,  low  Latin.]  An  instrument  for 
any  use,  such  as  the  vessels  of  the 
kitchen,  or  tools  of  a  trade. 

Burn  but  his  books;  he  has  brave  utensils, 
Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deck  withal. 

Shaksptare. 
Mules  after  these,  camels  and  dromedaries; 
And  wagsons  fraught  with  utemils  of  war.    .miton 
Tithes^and   lands  given   to  God  are  never,   and 
plate,  vestments,  and  other  sacred  utensiU,  are  sel- 
dom consecrated. 


South. 


The  springs  of  life  their  former  vigour  feel; 
Such  zeal  he  had  for  that  vile  utejisil.  Garth. 

U'terine,  yu'tdr-ine.'*8  adj.  [_uterin,  Fr. 
uterinum,  Latin.]  Belonging  to  the 
womb. 

In  hot  climates,  and  where  the  uteriru  parts  ex- 
ceed in  heat,  by  the  coldness  of  some  simple,  they 
may  be  reduced  unto  a  conceptive  constitution. 

Brown. 
The  vessels  of  the  interiour  glandulous  substance 
of  the  womb,  are  contorted  with  turnings  and  me- 
anders, that  they  might  accommodate  themselves 
without  danger  of  rupture  to  the  necessary  extension 
of  the  uterine  substance.  Ray. 

U'TERUS,   yu'i^-nls.^os    „,   s.    [Lalin.j 

The  womb. 
Uti'lity,  yu-til''6-td.  n.  s.  [utiliie,  French; 
utiiitas,  Latin.]  Usefulness;  profit;  con- 
venience; advantageousness;  applied  to 
things  only;  as,  this  book  is  of  great 
utility;  not,  tliis  book  was  written  for  the 
utility  of  scholars. 

Those  things  which  have  long  gone  together,  are 
conff 'terate,  whereas  new  things  piece  not  so  well; 
but  though  they  help  by  their  utility,  yet  they  trou- 
ble by  their  inconformity.  Bacon. 
Should  we  blindly  obey  the  restraints  of  physi- 
cians and  astrologers,  we  should  confine  the  utility 
of  physick  unto  a  vei-y  few  days.  Broicn. 
M.  Zulichem  desired  me  that  I  would  give  a  re- 
lation of  the  cure  of  the  gout,  that  might  be  made 
publick,  as  a  thing  which  might  prove  of  common 
utility  to  so  great  numbers  as  were  subject  to  that 
disease.  Temple- 
U'tis,  yu'tis.  n.  s.  A  word  which  proba- 
bly is  corrupted,  at  least  is  not  now  un- 
derstood. Utis  was  the  octave  oi a  saint's 
day,  and  may  perhaps  be  taken  for  aii) 
festivity. 

Then  here  will  be  old  utis:  it  will  be  an  excel- 
lent stratagem.  Shakspeare. 

U'tmost,  lit'most.  adj.  [utmoefC,  Sax. 
from  uttep.] 

1.  Extreme;  placed  at  the  extremity. 

Much  like  a  subtile  spider,  which  doth  sit 
In  middle  of  her  web,  which  spreadeth  wide; 

If  aught  do  touch  the  utmost  thread  of  it. 
She  feels  it  instantly  on  every  side.  Davies. 

As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n. 
As  from  the  center  thrice  to  th'  upmost  pole.  Milton. 

I  weet,  by  your  command. 
To  view  the  utmost  limits  of  the  land.        Dryden. 

2.  Being  in  the  highest  degree. 

I'll  undertake  to  bring  him. 
Where  he  shall  answer  by  a  lawful  form. 
In  peace,  to  his  utmost  peril.  Shakspeare. 

U'tmost,  ii'most  n.  s.  The  most  tiiat 
can  be;  the  greatest  power;  the  highest 
degree;  the  greatest  effort. 

What  miscarries. 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  th'  utmost  of  a  man.  Shakspeare. 

1  will  l>e  free, 
Even  to  the  utmrst  as  1  please  in  words.  Shaksp. 
Such  a  consiieijce,  as  has  employed  the  xitmoit 
of  its  ability  to  give  itself  the  best  information,  and 
clearest  knowledge  of  its  duty,  that  it  can,  is  a  ra- 
tional ground  for  a  man  to  build  such  an  hope  upon. 

South 

Try  your  fortune 

— I  have  to  the  utmost.  Dost  thou  think  me  despe- 
rate 
Without  just  rause.'  Dryden. 

A  man,  having  carefully  enquired  into  all  the 
grounds  of  piuliability  and  unlikeliness,  and  done 
his  utmoil  to  inform  biniselfin  all  particulars,  may 
come  to  acknowledge  on  which  side  the  probability 
rests.  Locke. 

The  enemy  thinks  of  raisir.g  ihretscore  thousand 
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Mien:  let  us  perform  our  ^Umost,  and  we  shall  ovei- 
whelm  them  with  our  multitudes.  Mdison. 

U'tter,  ilt'tir.*"^  adj.  [uccep,  Saxon.] 

1.  Situate  on  the  outside,  or  remote  from 
the  centre. 

In  my  flight 
Through  utter  and  through  middle  darkness  borne, 
I  sung  of  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Milton. 

2.  Placed  beyond  any  compass;  out  of  any 
place. 

Pursue  these  sons  of  darkness;  drive  them  out 
From  all  heav'n's  bounds  into  the  utter  deep. 

Milton. 

3.  Extreme;  excessive;  utmost.  This 
seems  to  be  Jllilton's  meaning  here, 
though  the  former  sense  may  serve. 

Such  place  eternal  justice  had  prepur'd 
For  those  rebellious;  here  their  prison  ordaiu'd 
In  utter  darkness;  and  their  portion  set 
As  far  remov'd  from  God,  and  light  of  heav'n, 
As  from  the  centre  thrice  to  th'  utmost  pole.  Milton. 

4.  Complete;  total. 
The  parliament  thought  the  utter  taking  it  away 

necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom. 

Clarendon. 

5.  Peremptory. 

There  could  not  be  any  other  estimate  made  of 
the  loss,  than  by  the  utter  refusal  of  (he  auxiliary 
regiments  of  Loudon  and  Kent  to  march  farther. 

Clarendon. 

6.  Perfect;  mere. 

They  feel  fewer  corporal  pains,  and  are  utter 
strangers  to  all  those  anxious  thoughts  which  dis- 
quiet mankind.  dtterbury. 
To  U'tteh,  tjl'liir.  V.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive; to  mak<;  publick,  or  (cc  out;  fiulam 
facere~\^ 

1.  To  speak;  to  pronounce;  to  express. 

Men  spake  not  with  the  instruments  of  writing, 
neither  writ  with  the  instruments  of  speech;  and 
yet  things  recorded  with  the  one,  and  uttered  with 
the  other,  may  be  preachcj".  well  enough  with  both. 

Hooker. 

These  very  words  I  've  heard  him  xUter.  Shaksp. 
There's  more  gold:  but,  sirrah. 
We  say  the  dead  are  well.    Bring  it  to  that, 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  i\l-ultering  throat.  Shakspeare. 

Shall  not  they  teach  thee,  and  tell  thee,  and 
utter  words  but  of  their  heart?  Job. 

Who  knows  but  his  poor,  bleeding  heart, 
Amidst  its  agonies,  remcmber'd  Marcia, 
And  the  last  words  he  wMei'd  called  me  cruel! 

Jddison. 

2.  To  disclose;  to  discover;  to  publish. 

When  do  partial  and  sinister  afiections  more  utter 
themselves,  than  when  an  election  is  committed  to 
many,  Whilgift. 

Were  it  folly  to  be  modest  in  uttering  what  is 
known  to  all  the  world.'  Raleigh. 

I  meant  my  words  should  not  reach  your  eai-s; 
but  what  I  xUter''d  was  most  true.  Dryden. 

3.  To  sell;  to  vend. 

Such  mortal  drugs  I  have,  but  Mantua's  law 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  uttos  them.        Shakspeare. 

They  bring  it  home,  and  utter  it  commonly  by 
the  name  of  Newfoundland  fish.  Mbct. 

The  Devonshire  and  Somersetshire  grasiers  feed 
yearly  great  droves  of  cattle  in  the  north  quarter  of 
Cornwall,  and  %Uter  them  at  home.  Carew. 

4.  To  disperse;  to  emit  at  large. 

To  preserve  us  from  ruin,  the  whole  kingdom 
should  continue  h.  a  firm  resolution  never  to  re- 
ceive or  utter  this  fatal  coin.  Sv^ift. 
U'tterable,  iit'tiii-a-bl.*«5  adj.  [from 
uitrr.']  Expressible;  such  as  may  be 
uttered. 

U'tterance,    dt'tiir-unse.    n.   s.     [from 
utter.^ 
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1.  Pronunciation;  manner  of  speaking. 
He  (vilh  uWrauce  grave,  and  countenance  sad, 
From  point  to  point  distouis'd  his  voyage.  Spenser. 
Many  a  man  thinks  admirably  well,  who  has  a 
poor  utterance;  while  others  have  a  charming  man- 
ner of  speech,  but  their  thoughts  are  trifling 

Watts. 

2.  [outrance,  French.]    Extremity;  terms 
of  extreme  hostility.     Out  of  use. 

Of  hiin  1  gather'd  honour; 
Which  he  to  seek  of  me  again  perforce. 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.  Skakspeare. 

Come,  fate,  into  the  list. 
And  champion  mc  to  th'  utterance.         Skakspeare. 

3.  Vocal  expression;  emission  from  the 
moutli. 

Till  Adam,  though  no  less  than  Eve  abash'd, 
At  length  gave  utterance  to  these  words  constrain'd. 

Milton. 

Speaking  is  a  sensible  expression  of  the  notions 

of  the  mind,  by  several  discriminations  ot  utterance 

of  voice,  used  as  si;£us,  having  by  consent  several 

determinate  stgiiificancies.  Holder. 

There  have  been  some  inventions,  which  have 

been  able  fur  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds,  as 

the  speaking  of  ccrtam  words.  Wilkins. 

U'ttkhek,  Cil'iLir-ur.  n.s.  [from  utCtr.^ 

1.  Oiie  wiio  pronounces. 

2.  A  divuls>er;  a  discloser. 

Utterers  of  secrets  he  from  thence  debarr'd; 
Babblers  of  folly,  and  blazers  of  crime.       Spenser. 

3.  A  seller;  a  vender. 

U'ttkuly,  tit'iur-16.  adv.  [from  utter.~\ 
Fully;  completely;  perfectly.  For  the 
most  part  in  an  ill  sense. 

God,  whose  property  is  to  shew  his  mercies  then 
greatest,  when  they  are  nearest  to  be  uitirli)  de- 
spaired. Ho'iktr. 

Arguments  taken  from  the  authority  i>f  men. 
may  not  only  so  far  forth  as  hath  been  declared, 
but  fiirthci  also,  be  of  some  force  in  human  sciences; 
which  force,  be  it  never  so  small,  doth  shew  that 
they  are  not  utterly  naught.  Hooker. 

All  your  int'rest  in  those  territories 
Is  utterly  bereft  you;  all  is  lost.  Skakspeare. 

He  was  so  utterly  tired  with  an  employment  so 
contrary  lo  his  humour,  ihal  he  did  not  consider  the 
means  that  would  lead  him  out  of  it.       Clarendon. 

There  is  no  where  any  nation  so  utterly  lost  to 
all  things  of  law  and  morality,  as  not  to  believe  the 
existence  of  God.  Wilkins. 

While  in  the  flesh,  we  cannot  be  vUterly  insensible 

of  the  aflliclious  that  befal  us.  .Atttrbury. 

U'ttkrmost,  tlt'tilr-inost.  adj.  [from  ut- 

1.  Extreme;  being  in  the  highest  degree. 

Bereave  me  not, 
Whereon  I  live!  thy  gentle  looks,  thy  aid, 
Thy  counsel,  in  this  uttermost  distress.         Milton. 

2.  Most  remote. 

The  land,  from  the  uttermost  end  of  the  straits 
on  Peru  side,  did  go  towards  the  south.         Jibhot. 
U'ttrrmost,    Cit'iur-most.    «.    s.      Tne 
greatest. 

There  needed  neither  promise  nor  persuasion  to 
make  her  do  her  vXtermost  for  her  father's  service. 

Sidney 

He  cannot  have  sufficient  honour  done  unto  liim, 

but  the  uttermost  we  can  do,  we  must.         Hooker. 

U'vEOUS,  yu'v^-us.  adj.  [from  uva,  Lat.] 

The  uveoxis  coat,  or  iris,  of  the  eye,  hath  a  mus- 

culous  power,  and  can  dilate  and  contract  that  round 

hole  in  it,  called  the  pupil.  Ray- 

rULCyl'jVO,  vCil-ka'no.  n.s.  [Italian.]  A 


burning  mountain:  it  is  commonly  writ- 
ten after  the  Italian,  toIcotw. 

Earth  calcined  flies  ofl"  inio  the  air;  the  asbe«  of 

burning  mountains,  in  vulcanos,  will  be  carried  to 

great  distances.  ..irhuthnot 

Vu'lgar,  viil'giir.^*  adj.    [yu/gaire,   Fr 

vulgaris,  Latin.] 

1.  Plebeian;  suiting  to  the  cotTimon  peo- 
ple; practised  among  the  common 
people. 

Men  who  have  passed  all  their  lime  in  low  and 
vulgar  life,  cannot  have  a  suitable  idea  of  the  seve- 
ral l)eauties  and  blemishes  in  the  actions  »f  great 
men.  Mdison. 

2.  Vernacular;  national. 

It  might  be  more  useful  to  the  English  reader, 
who  was  to  be  his  immediate  care,  to  write  in  our 
vulgar  language.  Fell. 

3.  Mean;  low;  being  of  the  common  rale. 
It  requiring  too  great  a  sagacity  for  vulgar  minds, 

to  draw  the  line  between  virtue  and  vice,  no  wonder 
if  most  men  attempt  not  a  laborious  scrutiny  into 
things  themselves,  but  only  take  names  and  words, 
and  so  rest  in  them.  South. 

Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confound, 
And  added  woes  have  bow'd  me  to  the  ground: 
Yet  by  the  stubble  yon  may  guess  the  grain. 
And  mark  the  ruins  of  no  vulgar  man.        Broome. 

4.  P'lbiick;  cominoniy  bruited. 

Do  you  hear  ought  of  a  battle  toward? 

—Most  sure  and  vulgar;  every  one  hears  that. 

Skakspeare. 
Vu'lgar,   viM'gAr.  n.  s.  [yulgaire,   Fr.J 
The  common  people. 
I'll  about; 
Drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets.       Skaksp. 
Those   men,    and    their    adherents,  were  then 
looked   upon  by  the  afirighted  vulgar  as  greater 
protectors  of  their  laws  and  liberties  than  myself. 

King  Charles. 
The  most  considering  and  wisest  men,  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  have  constantly  differed  from  the  vul- 
gar in  their  thought.  Wilkins. 
The  vulgar  imagine  the  pretender  to  have  been 
a  child  imposed  upon  the  nation  by  the  fraudulent 
zeal  of  bis  parents,  and  their  bigotted  counsellors. 

Swift. 

Vu'lgarism,  vdl'ga-rizm.  n.  s.  [from 
vu/gar.'\  Crossness;  meanness;  vul- 
garity. 

The  great  events  of  Greek  and  Roman  fable  and 
history,  which  early  education,  and  the  usual  cf^urse 
of  reading,  have  made  familiar  and  interesting  to  all 
Europe,  without  being  degraded  by  the  vulgarism 
of  ordinary  life  in  any  country.  Reynolds. 

Volga'rity,  vdl  gai'6-t6.  n.  s.  [from 
vulgar. "J 

1.  Meanness;  state  of  the  lowest  people. 

Although  their  condition  may  place  them  many 
spheres  above  the  m'lltitude;  yet  are  they  still 
within  the  line  of  vulgarity  and  democratical  ene- 
mies to  truth.  Blown. 

True  it  is,  and  I  hope  I  shall  not  oflend  their 
vulgarities  if  I  say,  they  are  daily  mocked  into 
errour  by  devisers.  Brown. 

2.  Mean  or  gross  mode. 

Is  the  grandesophos  of  Persius,  and  the  sublimity 
of  Juvenal,  to  be  circumscribed  with  the  meanness 
of  words,  and  vulgarity  of  expression?  Dryden. 
Vu'lgarly,  vui'm'ir-le,  adv.  [from  vul- 
gar.] Commonly;  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner; among  the  common  people. 

He  was,  which  people  much  respect 
In  princes,  and  which  pleases  vulgarly, 
Of  goodly  personage  and  of  sweet  aspect.     Daniel. 


He  that  believes  himself  uncapable  of  pardou, 
goes  on  without  thouiht  of  reforming;  such  an  one 
we  call  vulgarly  a  desperate  person.       Hammnnd. 

As  it  is  vulgarly  understood,  that  he  cut  a  paksage 
for  his  army  through  these  mighty  mountains,  it 
may  seem  incredible.  Bruum. 

Vl'lnkkahi.e,  viil'mir-a-bl.  adj.  [vul- 
verablf,  French;  vulncrabilis,  Latin.") 
Susceptive  of  woutids;  liable  to  exter- 
nal injuries. 

Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulntrahle  cre&ts; 
I  bear  a  charmed  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  born.  Skakspeare. 

Achilles,  though  dipt  in  Styx,  yet  having  his  heel 
untouched  by  that  water,  although  he  were  fortified 
elsewhere,  he  was  slain  in  that  part,  as  only  vul- 
nerable in  the  inferior  and  brutal  part.        Brown. 

Vu'lnerary,  viil'mlr-a-r6.**'  adj.  [vul- 
Tifraire,  French;  vulrifrurius^  Latin.] 
Useful  in  the  cure  of  wounds. 

Try  whether  the  same  eflect  will  not  ensue  by 

common  vulnerary  plaislers  Hrown. 

I  kept  the  orifice  open,  and  prescribed  him  vu^ 

neraries.  Wiseman. 

To  Vu'lnerate,  viirnilr-ite.  v.  a.  [yul' 
nero.,  Latin.]    To  wound;  to  hurt. 

There  is  an  intercourse  between  the  magnetiek 
unguent  and  the  vuliurable  body.  Glunvillt. 

Vu'lpine,    vtlTpin,    or    vill  pine.'*^  adj, 

\_vul/iinu8,  Latin.]    Belonging  to  a  fox. 

Vu'lture,  viirtshure.  n.  s.  [vu/zur,  Lat.] 

A  large  bird  of  prey,   remarkable  for 

voracity. 

Nor  the  night  raven,  that  still  deadly  yells. 
Nor  griesly  vultures,  make  us  once  ailear'd. 

Spenser. 
We've  willing  dames  enough,  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you,  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves.     Skaksp, 

A  rav'nous  vulture  in  his  open'd  side 
Her  crooked  beak  and  cruel  talons  tried.     Dryden. 

Vu'lturine,  viirtshur-ine.**''  adj.  [vul- 
turinus,  Lat.]     Belonging  to  a  vulture. 

U'vuLA,  yu'vu-lcl  n.  s.  [^uvuta,  Latin.]  In 
anatomy,  a  round  soft  jpongeous  body, 
su?pended  from  the  palate,  near  the 
foramina  of  the  nostrils,  over  the 
glottis.  Diet. 

By  an  instrament  bended  up  at  one  end,  I  got 
up  behind  the  uvula.  Wiieman. 

UXO'RIOUS,  ug-z6'rd-6s.*7flarf/.  [uxo- 
Tins,  Latin.]  Sui)raissively  fond  of  a 
wife;  nifected  with  conntibial  dotajre. 

Towards  his  queen  be  was  nothing  uxm-it-vA.  nor 
scarce  indulgent;  but  companionable  and  respective. 

Bacon. 
ThatitxonoMs  king,  whose  heart,  though  large, 
Beguil'd  by  fair  idolatresses,  fell 
To  idols  foul.  Milton. 

How  wouldst  thou  insult. 
When  I  must  live  itxoriows  to  thy  will 
111  perfect  thraldom!  how  again  betray  me!  Milton. 

Uxo'riously,  0g-z6'r^-tis-16.  adv.  [from 
uxorious.]  With  fond  submission  to  a 
wife. 

If  thou  art  thus  uxoriously  inclin'd 
To  bear  thy  bondage  with  a  willing  mind, 
Prepare  thy  neck.  Dryden. 

Uxo'RiousNfcss,  fig-z6're-(!is-n6s.  n.  s. 
[from  uxorious.]  Connubial  dotage; 
fond  submission  to  a  wife. 
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Wd{ib'bl-yu,  is  a  letter  of  which  the 
9  form  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  al- 
piiabets  of  the  learned  languages; 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  by  our 
w  is  expressed  the  sound  of  the  Ro- 
man V,  and  the  Kolick  /.  Both  the 
form  and  sound  are  exciuded  from  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin.  IV 
is  sometimes  improperly  used  in  diph- 
thongs as  a  vowei  for  u;  view,  strew: 
the  sound  of  w  consonant,  if  it  be  a 
consonant,  is  uniform. 
To  Wa'bble,  wob'bl.*""  -v.  n.  [a  low  bar- 
barous word  ]  To  move  from  side  to 
side;  to  change  direction. 

If  in  your  work  you  find  it  wabble;  that  is,  that 
one  side  of  tlie  flat  inclines  to  the  right  or  left  band, 
with  soft  blows  of  an  hammer  set  it  to  rights,  and 
then  screw  it  hard  up.  J\Ioxon. 

Wad,  wod.  n.  s.  I  peob,  hay,  Saxon.J 

1.  A  bundle  of  straw  or  other  loose  mat- 
ter thrust  close  together. 

2.  Wadd^  or  black  lead,  is  a  mineral  of 
great  use  and  value.  Wo'jdwurd. 

Wa  DOING,  wod'ding.*^"  n.  s.  [from  wad, 
vud^  Islandick.]  A  kind  of  soft  stuff 
loosely  woven,  with  which  the  skirts  of 
coats  are  stuffed  out. 
To  VVa'ddle,  wod'dl.*"^  v.  n.  [_wag- 
ghelen,  Dutch,  to  waggle;  whence,  by 
a  casual  corruption,  waddle.^  To  shake, 
in  walking,  Iroin  side  to  side;  to  deviate 
in  motion  trom  a  right  line. 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about. 

Shakspeare. 
The  strutting  pettir«at  smooths  and  levels  all 
distinctions;  while  I  cannot  but  be  »raubled  to  see 
so  many  well-shaped,  innocent  virgins  bloated  up, 
and  waddling  up  and  down,  like  big-bellied  wo- 
men. Spectator. 

The  farmer's  goose, 
Grown  fat  with  corn  and  sitting  still. 
Can  scarce  get  o'er  the  barn-door  sill, 
And  hardly  waddles  forth  to  cool 
Her  belly  in  th'  neigbbonr.ng  pool.  Swift. 

Dulness,  of  business  the  directing  soul, 
To  human  heads  like  bias  to  the  bowl; 
Which,  as  more  pond'rous,  makes  their  aim  more 

true, 
Obliquely  icaddling  to  the  mark  in  view.         Pope. 
She  drawls  her  words,  and  waddles  in  her  pace; 
Unwash'd  her  hands,  and  much  besnufft  her  face 

Young- 

To  Wade,  wide.  v.  n.  [from  vadutn,  Ldt. 

pronounced  wadum.^ 
1.  To  walk  through  the  waters;  to  pass 
water  without  swimming. 
We  'II  icade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's 
blood  Shakspeare 

She  waded  through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  ofl" 

Shakspeare 
I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  so  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more, 
Reluimng  were  as  tedious  as  go  o'er.     Shakspeare. 
He  staid  seven  days  at  the  Crassus,  until  a  bridge 


was  made  for  the  transporting  of  his  army,  for  that 
the  river  was  not  to  be  waded  over.  Knolles. 

Then,  since  fortune's  favours  fade, 
You  that  in  her  arms  do  sleep, 

Learn  to  swim,  and  not  to  wade. 
For  the  hearts  of  kings  are  deep.  Wotlon. 

With  head,  hands,  wings,  or  feet  pursues  his  way, 
And  swims,  or  sinks,  or  wades,  or  creeps,  or  flies. 

Milton 

It  is  hard  to  wade  deep  in  baths  where  springs 

arise.  Brown. 

Fowls  that  frequent  waters,  and  only  wade,  have 

as  well  long  legs  as  long  necks;  and  those  that  are 

made  for  swimming  have  feet  like  oars.         More. 

2.   To  pass  difficultly  and  laboriously. 

They  were  not  permitted  to  enter  info  war,  nor 
conclude  any  league  of  peace,  nor  to  wade  tiirough 
any  act  of  moment  l)etween  them  and  foreign  states, 
unless  the  oracle  of  God,  or  his  prophets,  were  first 
consulted  with  Hooker. 

I  have  waded  through  the  whole  cause,  searching 
the  truth  by  the  causes  of  truth.  Hovker. 

Virtue  gives  herself  light,  through  darkness  for  to 
wade.  Spensir. 

Occasions  you  have  met  with  to  excite  your  facul- 
ties to  icade  a  little  farther  into  the  positive  part  of 
these  doctrines.  Hammond 

I  should  chuse  rather  with  spitting  and  scorn  to 
be  tumbled  into  the  dust  in  blood,  bearing  witness 
to  any  known  truth  of  our  Lord;  than,  by  a  denial 
of  those  truths,  through  blood  and  perjury  wade  to 
a  sceptre,  and  lord  it  in  a  throne.  Snutii- 

'Tis  not  to  my  pui-pose  to  wade  into  those  bot- 
tomless controversies  which,  like  a  gulph,  have 
swallowed  up  so  much  time  of  learned  men. 

Decay  of  Piety 
The  dame 
Now  tried  the  stairs,  and  imding  through  the  night. 
Search 'd  all  the  deep  recess,  and  usher'd  into  light. 

Diyden ■ 
The  wrathful  God  then  plunges  from  above. 
And  where  in  thickest  waves  the  sparkles  drove, 
There  lights,  and  wades  through  fumes,  and  gropes 

his  way, 
Half-sing'd,  half-stifled.  Dryden 

The  king's  admirable  conduct  has  wodecJ  through 
all  these  difliculties  Davenant. 

Simonides,  the  more  he  contemplated  the  nature 
of  the  deity,  found  that  he  loaded  but  the  more  out 
of  his  depth,  and  that  he  lost  himself  in  the  thought 

Mdison. 
Wa'fer,  wi'fi'ir.s^  n.  s.  [nvafel,  Dutch.] 
1 .   A  thin  cake. 

Wife,  make  us  a  dinner;  spare  not  flesh,  neither 
corn ; 
Make  wafers  and  cakes,  for  our  sheep  must  be 
shorne  Tusser. 

Poor  Sancho  they  persuaded  that  he  enjoyed  a 
great  dominion,  and  then  gave  him  nothing  to  sub- 
sist upon  but  ivafers  and  marmalade  Pope 
2    The  bre.ul  given  in  the  eucharist  by 
the  RoiDamstb. 

That  the  same  body  of  Christ  should  be  in  a 

thousand  places  at  once;  that  the  whole  body  should 

lie  hid  in  a  little  thin  »pa/er,  yet  so  that  the  narmbers 

thereof  should  not  one  run  into  another,  but  continue 

distinct,  and  have  an  order  agreeable  to  a  man's 

body,  it  doth  exceed  reason.  Hall. 

3.   Paste  made  kj  close  letters. 

To  Waft,  \va,fi.^«  v.  a.    pret.  w-iftrd^  or 

pcrliaps  wuft;  purliciplf  passive  wafted 

I     or  wjft.  [probably  from  wave.'] 


1.  To  carry   through   the  air,  or  on  the 
water. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er. 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakspeare. 

Our  high  admiral 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet.    Shaksp. 

Thence  loafted  with  a  merry  gale, 
Sees  Leinster  and  the  golden  vale.  Drayton. 

Nor  dares  his  transport-vessel  cross  the  waves. 
With  such  whose  bones  are  not  compos'd  in  graves: 
A  hundred  years  they  wander  on  the  shore; 
At  length,  their  penance  done,  are  xoafted  o'er. 

Dryden. 

Lend  to  this  wretch  your  hand,  and  waft  him  o'er 
To  the  sweet  banks  of  yon  forbidden  shore.    Dryd. 

From  hence  might  first  spring  that  opinion  of  the 
vehicles  of  spirits;  the  vulgar  conceiving  that  the 
breath  was  that  wherein  the  soul  was  wafted  and 
carried  away.  Ray. 

They  before  wafted  over  their  troops  into  Sicily 
in  open  vessels.  tSrbiUhnot, 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover. 
You  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over: 
Alas!  what  winds  can  happy  prove. 
That  bear  me  far  from  what  I  love.'  Prior. 

Speed  the  soft  intercourse  from  soul  (o  soul, 
And  waft  a  sigh  from  Indus  to  the  pole.  Pope. 

2.  To  buoy;  to  make  float;  to  hinder  from 
shiking. 

Whether  cripples,  who  have  lost  their  thighs, 
will  not  sink  but  float;  their  lungs  being  able  to 
waft  up  their  bodies,  which  are  in  others  overpoised 
by  the  Hinder  legs,  we  have  not  made  experiment. 

Brown. 

3.  To  beckon;  to  inform  by  a  sign  of  any 
thing  moving. 

To  Waft,  waft.  v.  n.  To  float. 

It  wafted  nearer  yet,  and  then  she  knew. 
That  what  before  she  but  surmis'd,  was  true.  Dryd. 

Those  trumpets  his  triumphant  entiy  tell. 
And  now  the  shouts  waft  near  the  citadel.    Dryden. 
Waft,  waft   n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  floating  body.  I  know  not  whether 
authorized. 

From  the  bellowing  east  oft  the  wirlwind's  wing 
Sweeps  up  the  burthen  of  whole  wintry  plains. 
In  one  wide  waft.  Thomson. 

2.  Motion  of  a  streamer.  Used  as  a  token 
or  mean  of  information  at  sea. 

Wa'ftage,  wai't'idje.s"  n.  s,  [from  waft.'] 
Carriage  by  water  or  air.   Not  in  use. 

What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me.' — 
— A  ship  you  sent  me  to,  to  hire'ioaftage.     Shaksp. 

I  stalk  about  her  door. 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks. 
Staying  for  waftnge  Shakspeart 

Wa'fter,  waft'ilr.  n.  s.  [from  waft.]  A 
passage  boat.  jiinsworth. 

Wa'ftuke,  waf'tshure.*"!  n.  s.  [from 
waft  ]    The  act  of  waving.   Not  in  use. 

You  answer'd  not; 
But  with  an  angry  waflure  of  your  hand 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.  Shakspeare. 

To  Wag,  wig.'*  v.  a.  [pujian,  Sax.  wag- 
gen,  Dutch  ]  To  move  lightly;  to  shake 
slightly. 

You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  lops,  and  to  make  a  noise, 
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Wben  Ibcy  arc  fretted  with  the  gusts  of  beav'n. 

Shakspeare. 

AH  that  pass  hiss  and  xcag  their  heads  at  thee. 

Lamenlalions. 

Thou  canst  not  xcag  [hy  finger,  or  begin 
'J'he  least  light  motion,  but  it  tends  to  tin.  Dryden. 

So  lia\e  1  seen  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  niagpye  bight, 

Majestically  stalk; 
A  stately,  woiihlcss  animal, 
Ti.at  plies  the  tongue,  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk.  Swift. 

To  Wag,  wag.  v.  n. 
r.  To  be  in  quick  or  ludicrous  motion. 

Be  merry,  be  meny,  my  wife  has  all: 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall; 
'Tis  merry  in  hall,  where  beards  tvag  all.     Shaksp. 

I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian. 
Tremble  and  start  at  icagging  of  a  stiaw.     Shaksp. 

I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme. 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag.      Shakspeare. 

2.  To  go;  to  pack.  off. 

I  will  provoke  him  to't,  or  lethimwog:.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  be  moved. 

Her  charms  she  mutter'd  o'er; 
And  yet  the  resty  sieve  icag-g-'rf  ne'er  the  more: 
I  wept  for  woe.  Dryden. 

Wag,  wSg.  n.  a.  [poejan,  Sax.  to  cheat.] 
Any  one  ludicrously  mischievous;  a 
merry  droll. 

Cupid  the  wag,  that  lately  conquer'd  had 
Wise  counsellors,  stout  captains  puissant; 
And  tied  them  fast  to  lead  his  triumphs  bad. 
Glutted  with  them,  now  plays  with  meanest  things. 

Sidney. 
Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o'  th'  two? 

Shakspeare 
We  wink  at  wags  when  they  offend, 
And  spare  the  boy,  in  hopes  the  man  will  mend. 

Dryden. 

A  counsellor  never  pleaded  without  a  piece  of 

packthread  in  his  hand  which  be  used  to  twist  about 

a  finger  oil   the  while  he  was  speaking:   the  wags 

used  to  call  it  the  thread  of  his  discourse.  Addison. 

Wage,  widje.  n.  s.  the  plural  wage.-i  is 
now  only  used,  [wegcn.,  or  nvagen,  Ger. 
gages,  French.] 

1.  Pay  given  for  service. 

All  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  aisd  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings.  Shakspeare. 

The  last  petition  is  for  my  men;  they  are  the 
poorest, 
But  poverty  conld  never  draw  them  from  me; 
That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 
And  something  over  to  remember  me.    Shakspeare. 

He  with  a  mighty  wage 
Won  such,  themselves  by  oath  as  deeply  durst  en- 
gage. Drayton. 
By  Tom  Thumb,  a  faiiy  page, 
He  sent  it,  and  doth  him  engage, 
By  promise  of  a  mighty  icrtg;e. 
It  secretly  to  carry.  Drayton, 
The  thing  itself  is  not  only  our  duty,  but  our 
glory:  and  he  who  hath  done  this  work,  has  in  the 
veiy  work  partly  received  his  tcages.  South. 

2.  Gage;  pledge.  Mnsw. 
To  Wage,  widje.  v.  a.  [The  origination 

of  this  word,  which  is  now  only  used  in 
the  phrase  to  wage  war,  is  not  easily 
discovered;  waegen,  in  German;  is  to 
attempt  any  thing  dangerous.] 

1.  To  attempt;  to  venture. 

We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain. 
To  wake  and  tcag-e  a  danger  profitless.  Shakspeare. 

2.  To   make;  to  carry  on.     Applied   to 

war. 

Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismiss'd! 
No:  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 


To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  th'  air, 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf!  Shakspeare. 

The  sonnes  of  Greece  wag''d  war  at  Troy 

Chapman. 
Your  reputation  wages  war  with  the  enemies  of 
your  royal  family,  even  within  their  trenches. 

Dryden, 
He  ponder'd  which  of  all  his  sons  was  fit 
To  leign,  and  wagi-  immoriul  icar  with  wit.  Dryd, 

3.  [from  wage,  wagi/s.j  To  set  lo  hire. 
Nui  in  use. 

Thou  must  wage 
Thy  works  for  wealth,  and  life  for  gold  engage. 

Spenser. 

4.  To  take  to  hire;  to  hire  for  pay;  to 
hold  in  pay;  to  employ  for  wages.  Ob- 
solete. 

I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner;  and 
He  locfg'd  me  with  his  countenance,  as  if 
1  had  been  mercenary.  Shakspeare. 

The  officers  of  the  admiralty  having  places  of  so 
good  benctit,  it  is  their  parts,  being  well  waged  and 
rewarded,  exactly  to  look  into  the  sound  buiUlipgof 
ships.  Raliigh. 

The  king  had  directed  his  courts  of  ordinary  re- 
sort, and  was  at  the  charge  not  only  to  wage  justice 
and  their  ministers,  but  also  to  appoint  the  safe 
custody  of  records.  Bacon- 

This  great  ioid  came  not  over  with  any  great 
number  of  waged  soldiers.  Davies. 

5.   In  law. 

When  an  action  of  debt  is  brought  against  one, 
as  for  money  or  chattels  lel't  or  lent  the  defendant, 
the  defendant  may  wage  his  law;  that  is,  swear, 
and  certain  persons  with  him,  that  he  owes  nothing 
to  the  plaintifiin  manner  as  hehalh  declared.  The 
offer  to  make  the  oath  is  called  wager  of  law;  and 
when  it  is  accomplished,  it  is  called  the  making  or 
doing  of  law.  Blount 

WA'GER,  wi'j^r.fl^  n.  s.  [from  nage,  to 

venture.] 
1.  A    bett,    any    thing    pledged    upon   a 
chance  or  performance. 

Love  and  mischief  made  a  wager,  which  should 
have  most  power  in  me.  Sidney. 

Full  fast  she  fled,  necver  look'd  behind; 
As  if  her  life  upon  tlit  wager  lay.  Spenser, 

As  soon  hireafter  will  I  wagers  lay 
'Gainst  what  an  oraclt- shall  say; 
Fool  that  I  was,  to  venture  to  deny 
A  tongue  so  us'd  to  victory! 
A  tongue  so  blest  by  nature  and  by  art. 
That  never  yet  it  spoke  but  gain'd  a  heart.  Cowley. 

Besides  these  plates  for  horse-races,  the  wagers 
may  be  as  the  persons  please.  Temple. 

Factious,  and  fav'ring  this  or  t'  other  side. 
Their  icagers  back  their  wishes.  Drydtn. 

If  any  atheist  can  stake  his  soul  for  a  wager. 
against  such  an  inexhaustible  disproportion,  let  him 
never  hereafter  accuse  others  of  credulity.  Bentley. 
I    Subject  on  which  bets  are  laid. 

The  sea  strove  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder;  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship  with  a  ghastful 
noise,  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that  their 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  other's  contention. 

Sidney. 

3.  [In  law.]  An  offer  to  make  oath.  See 
To  Wage  in  law. 

Multiplication  of  actions  upon  the  case  were  rare 
formerly,  and  there  by  wager  of  law  ousted;  which 
discouraged  many  suits.  Hale 

To  Wa'ger,  wi'jtlr.  v,  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  lay;  to  pledge  as  a  bett;  to  pledge 
upon  some  casualty  or  performance. 
'Twas  merry,  when  you  wager'd  on  your  angling. 

Shakspeare. 

He  that  will  lay  much  to  stake  upon  e^ery  flying 

story,  may  as  well  wager  his  estate  which  way  the 

wind  will  sit  next  morning.       Gov.  of  the  Tongue. 

I  feed  my  father's  flock; 
What  can  I  wager  from  the  common  stock .'    Dryd. 


Wa'ges,  wi'jlz.^"  71.  s.  Sec  Wage. 

Wa  GGEuv,  wag'gi'ir-e.""'«.s  [*'"'"  ^'"';?'-3 
Mischievous  merriment;  roguish  trick; 
sarcaslical  gaycly. 

'Tis  not  the  u-aggeries  or  cheats  practised  among 
school-boys,  that  makes  an  able  man;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  geneiusily,  and  sobriety.      /.^cAe. 

\V  a'ggish,  wug'isli.^*'^  adj.  [from  ivag.] 
Knavishly  merry;  merrily  mischievous; 
Irolicksume. 

Change  fear  and  niceness, 
The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly, 
Woman  its  pretty  self,  lo  waggish  courage.  Shalcsp. 

This  new  conceit  is  the  toaggish  suggestion  of 
some  sly  imd  skulking  atheists.  More. 

A  company  of  waggish  boys  watching  of  frogs  at 
the  side  of  a  pund,  still  as  any  of  them  put  up  tbcir 
heads,  they  would  be  pelting  them  down  with  stones. 
Children,  says  one  of  the  frogs,  you  never  consider, 
that  though  this  may  be  play  to  you,  'tis  death  to  us. 

L^Estrangt. 

As  boys,  on  holidays  let  loose  to  play. 
Lay  waggish  tr.ips  for  girls  that  pass  that  way; 
Then  shout  to  see  in  dirt  and  deep  distress 
Some  silly  cit.  Drydeti. 

Wa'ggishlv,  vv3g'ish-l^.  adv.  [from  wag- 
gish.]  In  a  waggish  manner. 

Wa'ggishness,  wag'ish-n^s.  ?i.  s.  [from 
waggi.^h.j   Merry  mischief. 

A  christian  boy  in  Constantinople  had  like  to 
have  been  stoned  for  gagging,  in  a  waggishness,  a 
long  billed  fowl.  Bacon, 

To  Wa'ggle,  w&g'gl.*'"  V.  n.  [wagg/telen, 
German.]  To  waddle;  to  move  Irom 
side  to  side. 

The  sport  Basilius  would  shew  to  Zelmane,  was 
the  mounting  of  his  hawk  at  a  heron,  which  getting 
upon  his  waggling  wings  with  pain,  as  though  the 
air  next  to  the  earth  were  not  fit  for  his  great  body 
to  fly  through,  was  now  grown  to  diminish  the  sight 
of  himself.  ,  Sidtiey. 

Why  do  you  go  nodding  and  waggling  so,  as  if 
hip-shot?  says  the  goose  to  her  gosseling.     VEstr. 

Wa'gon,  wag'iln.*^^  n.  s.  [pcEjen,  Saxon; 
warghens,  Dutch;  vagv,  Islandick.] 

1.  A  Heavy  carriage  for  burdens. 
The  Hungarian  tents  were  enclosed  round  with 

waggons,  one  chained  to  another.  Knolles, 

Waggons  fraught  with  utensils  of  war.     Milton, 

2.  A  chariot.  Not  in  use. 
Now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 

His  weary  waggon  to  the  western  vale.      Spenser. 

Then  to  her  loaggon  she  betakes. 
And  with  her  bears  the  witch.  Spenser, 

O  Proserpina, 
For  the  flowers  now  that  frighted  thou  let'st  fall 
From  Di>;'s  loaggon.  Shakspeare. 

Her  loaggnn  spokes  made  of  long  spinners  legs; 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers.     Shaksp. 

Wa'gonaue,    wSg'iii)-idje.    n.   a,    [from 
wagon.~\    Money  paid  for  carriage  in  a 
wagon. 
Wa'gonkr,  wag'An-tlr.88  n.  s.  [from  wag- 
on.'] One  who  drives  a  wagon. 

By  this,  the  northern  waggoner  had  set 
His  sevenfold  team  behind  the  stedfast  star. 
Thai  was  in  ocean  waves  yet  never  wet.     Spenser. 

Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-fcoted  steeds, 
Tow'rd  Phoebus'  mansion!  such  a  wt^goner 
As  Phaelon  would  whip  you  to  the  west.      Shaksp. 
A  waggoner  look  notice,  upon  the  creaking  of  a 
wheel,  thiat  it  was  the  worst  wheel  that  made  most 
noise.  V  Estrange. 

f  he  wnggontrs  that  curse  their  standing  teams 
Would  wake  e'en  drowsy  Drusus  from  his  dreams. 

Dryden. 

Wa'gtail,  wag' tile.  n.  a.  [motacilla,  Lat.] 

A  bird.  Ainaworth, 


W  AI 


WAI 


W  AK 


Waid,    wide.^sz   adj.     [I    suppose     for 

•weiglifd.'^     Crushed. 
His  horse  waid  in  the  back,  and  shoulder  shotten. 

Shaksj)t(ire 
Waif,  wife.  n.  *.  [nvavimn^tvaivium^  law 
Latin,  from  ivave.'^  Goods  found,  but 
claimed  by  nobody;  that,  of  which  £very 
one  waves  the  claim.  Sometimes  writ- 
ten iveif.^  or  nveft. 
To  W\iL,  wile.  V.  a.  [gualare,  Italian.] 
To  moan;  to  lament;  to  bewail. 

Wise  men  ne'er  wail  their  present  woes, 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail.        Shaksp. 

Say,  if  inysp)iise  maintain  her  royal  trust? 
Or  if  no  more  her  absent  lord  she  wails, 
But  the  false  woman  o'er  the  wife  prevails.    Pope. 
To  WaiIm  wilc.'''^^  V.  n.   To  grieve  audi- 
bly; to  express  sorrow. 

Tom  sh:»ll  make  him  weep  and  loail.  Shaksp. 
1  will  >imil  and  howl.  Micah. 

WAIL,  wale.  n.  .9.   Audible  sorrow. 
Around  the  woods 
She  sighs  her  song,  which  with  her  toail  resound. 

Thomson. 
Wa'iling,   vvi'ling.*^"   n.  s.  [from  wail.] 
Lamentation;  moan;  audible  sorrow. 

Other  cries  among  the  Irish  favour  of  the  Scy- 
thian barbarism;  as  the  lamentations  of  their  bu- 
rials, with  despairful  outcries,  and  immoderate 
waiiings-  Spenser. 

The  cnmp  filled  with  lamentations  and  mourn- 
ing, which  would  be  increased  by  the  weeping  and 
wailing  of  them  which  should  never  see  their 
brethren.  Knolles. 

Take  up  wailing  for  us,  that  our  eyes  may  run 
down  with  tears.  Jeremiah 

The  wailiugs  of  a  maiden  I  recite.  Gay. 

Wa'ilful,  vvile'ful.  adj.  \  from  wail  and 
full.\   Sorrowful;  inournful. 
Lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhimes 
Should  be  full  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Shakspeare. 
Wain,  wine,  w   s.  [contracted  from  wa- 
gon.]  A  carriage. 

Their  antient  night  arriving,  did  alight 
From  her  high  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

Yours  be  the  harvest,  'tis  the  beggar's  gain 
To  glean  the  fallings  of  the  loaded  tvain.    Dryden. 
Wa'inagk,  wane'i'ije.  n.  s.  [from  wain.^ 
A  finding  of  carriages.  jiinsworth. 

Wa'inrope,    wane'iope.    n.  s.  \_wain  and 
ro/ie.]  A  large  cord  with  whicii  the  load 
is  tied  on  the  wagon;  cartrope. 
Oxen  and  wainropes  cannot  hale  them  together. 

Shakspeare. 

'Wa'inscot,  wdii'skut.  n.  s.  [_wagfschotf 

Dutch.]  The  inner  wooden  covering  of 

a  wall. 

Some  have  the  veins  more  varied  and  chamblef- 
ted;  as  oak,  whereof  toatJiscof  is  made  Hacon. 

She  never  could  part  with  plain  wainscot  and 
clean  hangings.  ^rbutimot. 

A  rat  your  utmost  rage  defies, 
That  safe  uehind  the  wainscot  lies.  Swift. 

To  Wa'inscot,  vven'skAl.  v.  a.  [from  wae- 
genschotten,  Dutcii.J 

1.  To  line  wctlis  with  boards. 

Musick  soundeth  better  in  chambers  waimcotted, 
than  hanged.  Bacon. 

2.  To  line  buildings  vuth  different  mate- 
rials. 

It  is  most  curiously  lined,  or  wainscotted,  with  a 

while  testaceous  crust,  of  the  same  substance  and 

thickness  with  the  tuJ)iili  inarini.  Greio. 

Oi.e  side  communis  a  view  of  the  garden,  and 

the  other  is  trainscolUd  wiiit  loiUing-glass.  Jddison 

Wair,    wire.    n.   s.    [In   carpentry.]    A 


piece  of  timber  two  yards  long,  and  a 

foot  broad.  Bailey. 

Waist,  wiste.  n.  s.  [^gwase,  Welsh;  from 

the  verb  gwase?i,  to  press  or  bind.] 
1.  The  smallest  part  of  the    body;    the 
part  below  the  ribs. 

Tiie  one  seem'd  woman  to  the  waist,  and  fair, 
But  ended  foul  in  many  a  scaly  fold, 
Voluminous  and  vast.  Milton. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorned  golden  tresses  wore 
Dishevell'd.  Milton. 

They  seiz'd,  and  witii  entangling  folds  embrac'd, 
His  neck  twice  compassing,  and  twice  his  waist. 

Dentiam. 
Stiff  stays  constrain  her  slender  waist.  Gay. 

2.   The  middle  deck,  or  floor,  of  a  ship: 
Sheets  of  water  from  the  clouds  are  sent, 
Which,  hissing  through  the  planks,  the  flames  pre- 
vent, 
And  stop  the  fieiypest;  four  ships  alone 
Burn  to  the  waist,  and  for  the  fleet  atone.  Dryden- 
Wa'istcoat,    wes'kot.    n.  s.   [woza/    and 
coat.]  An  inner  coat;  a  coat  close  to  the 
body. 

Selby  leaned  out  of  the  coach  to  shew  his  laced 
waistcoat.  Richardson^ 

To  Wait,  wite.  -u.  a.  [wachcen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  expect;  to  stay  for. 

Bid  them  prepare  within; 
I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.       Shakspeare. 
Aw'd  with  these  words,  in  camps  they  still  abide, 
And  wait  with  longing  looks  their  promis'd  guide. 

Dryden. 
Such  courage  did  the  antient  heroes  shew, 
Who,  when  they  might  prevent,  would  wait  the 
blow.  Dryden. 

2.  To  attend;  to  accompany  with  submis- 
sion or  respect. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  icait  the  funeral.       Dryden. 

3.  To  attend  as  a  consequence  of  some- 
thing. 

Such  doom 
Waits  luxury,  and  lawless  care  of  gain.       Philips. 
Remorse  and  heaviness  of  heart  shall  wait  thee, 
And  everlasting  anguish  be  thy  portion.         Roive. 

4.  To  watch  as  an  eneiny. 

He  is  wailed  for  of  the  sword.  Job. 

To  Wait,  wile.  -v.  n. 
1.  To  expect;  to  stay  in  expectation. 

All  the  days  of  my  appointed  time  will  Iwait  till 

my  change  come.  Job. 

He  never  suffered  any  body  to  wait  that  came 

to  speak  with  him,  though  upon  a  mere  visit.    Fell. 

The  poultry  stand 
Waiting  upon  her  charitable  hand.  Gay. 

1  know,  if  I  am  depriv'd  of  you.  I  die: 
But  oh!  I  die  if  1  wait  longer  for  you.     Ji.  Philips. 
I.   To  pay  servile  or  submissive  attend- 
ance: with  on  before  the  subject. 
Though  Syrinx  your  Pan's  mistress  were. 
Yet  Syrinx  well  might  tvait  on  her  Milton. 

One  morning  wailing  on  hiin  at  Causham,  smil- 
ing upon  me,  he  said,  he  could  tell  me  some  news 
of  myself  Denham. 

Fortune  and  victory  he  did  pursue. 
To  bring  them,  as  his  slaves,  to  wail  on  you.  Dryd. 
A  parcel  of  soldiers  robbed  a  farmer  of  his  poul- 
try, and  then  made  him  wait  at  table  Swift 
We  can  now  not  only  converse  with,  but  gladly 
attend  and  wait  upon,  the  poorest  kind  of  people. 

Law. 
[.  To  attend;  with  on.  A  phrase  of  cere- 
mony. 

The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
your  worship's  company. — 
— I  will  Wait  on  him  Shakspeare. 

4.  To  Stay;  not  to  depart  from 


How  shall  we  know  when  to  toait  for,  when  to 
decline,  persecution.'  South. 

^^l^U  Vulcan's  rage  the  rising  winds  conspire, 
Aiid  near  our  palace  rolls  the  flood  of  lire: 
Haste,  my  dear  father,  'tis  no  time  to  wait, 
And  load  my  slioulders  with  a  willmg  freight. 

Dryden, 

3.    To  slay  by  reason  of  some  hinderance. 

6.  To  look  watchfully. 

It  is  a  point  of  cunning  to  wait  upon  him,  with 
whom  you  speak,  with  your  eye,  as  the  Jesuits  give 
it  in  precept.  Baccn. 

7.  To  lie  in  ambush  as  an  enemy. 

Such  ambush  loaittd  to  intercept  the  way.    Milt. 

8.  'I'o  follow  as  a  consequence. 

It  will  import  those  men,  who  dwell  careless,  (0 
enter  into  serious  consultation  how  they  may  avert 
that  ruin,  which  waits  on  such  a  supine  temper. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

Wait,  wite.  n.  s.   Ambush;  insidious  and 

secret  attempts.    It  is  commonly  used 

in  these  phrases,  to  lay  wait,  and  to  lie 

in  IV ait. 

If  he  hurl  at  him  by  laying  of  loai^,  that  he  die, 
he  that  smote  him  shall  be  put  to  death.  J^'wnbers. 
As  a  lion  shall  lay  in  wait  for  them.  Ecclus. 

Why  sat'st  thou  like  an  enemy  in  wail?        Milton. 
Wa'iter,  wi'tur  '■^^  n.  s.  [fronj  wait.]   An 
attendant;  one  who  attends  for  the  ac- 
cominodation  of  others. 
Let  the  drawers  be  ready  with  wine  and  fresh 
glasses; 
Let  the  waiters  have  eyes,  though  their  tongues 
must  be  tied.  Ben  Jonson, 

The  least  tart  or  pie. 
By  any  waiter  there  stolen  and  set  by.  Bp.  Corbet. 
A  man  of  fire  is  a  general  enemy  to  all  the  wait- 
ers where  you  drink.  Taller. 

The  waiters  stand  in  ranks;  the  yeomen  cry. 
Make  room,  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.      Swift. 
WA'iTiyiG  gentlewoman,")  C 

Wa'iting  7naid,  >  wi'ting.<  n.  s. 

Wa'iting  woinan,  J  (_ 

[ivomwait]    An  upper  servant,   who 
attends  on  a  lady  in  her  chamber. 

He  made  me  mad 
To  talk  so  like  a  wailing  gentlewoman, 
Of  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds.  Shakspeare. 

Flibbertigibbet,  prince  of  moping  and  mowing, 
since  possesses  chambermaids  and  icaiting  women. 

Shakspeare. 
All  the  little  lime  twigs  laid 
By  Machiavel,  the  wailing  maid.  Cowley. 

The  loaiting-woman  might  be  conversant  in  ro- 
mances. Sicifl. 
The  waitine-maid  hopes  to  ingratiate  herself. 

Swift. 
To  WAKE,  wike.  v.n.  [jiva k an,  Golhick; 

pacian,  Saxon;  wueckcn,  Dutch.] 
I.    ro  watch;  not  to  sleep. 

All  night  she  watch'd.  ne  once  a-down  would  lay 
Her  dainty  limbs  in  her  sad  drcriraciit, 
But  praying  still  did  wake,  and  wafciji^did  lament. 

Spenser. 
The  father  waketh  for  the  daughter,  and  the  care 
for  her  taketh  away  sleep.  Ecdesiasticus. 

Thou  boldest  mme  eyes  waking.  P.salms. 

I  cannot  think  any  time,  waking  or  sleeping 
without  beiog  sensible  of  it  Locke. 

Though  wisdom  wakes:,  suspicion  sleeps.  Milton. 
To  be  roused  Irojii  sleep. 
Each  tree  stirr'd  appetite,  whereat  I  wak^d. 

Milton 
To  cease  to  sleep. 

The  sisters  awaked  from  dreams,  which  flattered 
them  with  more  comfort  than  their  wakinj;  would 
consent  to.  ^  Sidncu. 

Come,  thou  powerful  god, 
And  lliy  leadeii  clianui:ig  rodj 
Dipt  in  the  Lethean  lake. 


W  AK 


W  AL 


WAL 


O'er  his  watchful  temples  shake, 
Lest  be  should  sleep,  and  never  wake.       DenJiam, 
i.  To  be  quick;  to  be  alive. 
In  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat, 
The  judging  God  shall  close  the  book  of  fate; 
And  there  the  last  assizes  keep, 
For  those  who  wake,  and  those  who  sleep.  Drydeti. 

3.  To  be  put  in  action;  to  be  excited. 

Gentle  airs  to  fan  the  earth  now  waWd.  Milton. 

To  Wake,  wike.  -v.  a.  [peccian,  Saxon; 

tui-cken.,  Dutch.] 
,1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 

They  waked  each  other,  and  I  stood  and  heard 
them.  Shakspeare. 

Shock,  who  thought  she  slept  too  long, 
LeapM  up,  and  wak^d  his  mistress  with  his  tongue. 

Pope. 

2.  To  excite;  to  put  in  motion  or  action. 

Prepare  war;  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  them 
come  up.  Joel. 

Thine,   like  Amphion's  hand,  had  wak^d  the 
stone, 
And  from  destruction  callM  the  rising  town ; 
Nor  could  he  burn  so  fast  as  thou  could'st  build. 

Prior. 
What  you  've  said 
Has  wak''d  a  thought  in  me  which  may  be  lucky. 

Roice 
To  wake  the  soul  by  tender  strokes  of  art, 
To  raise  the  genius,  and  to  mend  the  heart. 

Prologue  to  Cato. 

3.  To  bring  to  life  again,  as  if  from  the 
sleep  of  death. 

To  second  life 
Wak^d,  in  the  renovation  of  the  just.  Milton. 

Wake,  wike.  n.  s.  (^from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the 
church,  formerly  kept  by  watching  all 
night. 

Fill  oven  full  of  flawnes,  Ginnie  passe  not  for 
sleepe, 
To>mon'ow  thy  father  his  roake  daie  will  keepe. 

Txisser. 

The  droiling  peasant  scarce  thinks  there  is  any 

world  beyond  his  village,  nor  gaiety  beyond  that  of 

a  wake.  Govei-nment  of  the  Tongue. 

Putting  all  the  Grecian  actors  down. 
And  winning  at  a  wake  their  parsley  crown. 

Dryden. 
Sometimes  the  vulgar  will  of  mirth  partake, 
And  have  excessive  doings  at  their  wake.       King. 

2.  Vigils;  state  of  forbearing  sleep. 

By  dimpled  brook,  and  fountain  brim. 
The  wood-nymphs  deckt  with  daisies  trim 
Their  merry  loakes  and  pastimes  keep: 
What  hath  night  to  do  with  sleep.  Milton. 

Wa'keful,  wike'ful.  adj.  [^ivake  and/u//.] 
Not  sleeping;  vigilant. 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain. 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

Why  dost  thou  shake  thy  leaden  sceptre?  go. 
Bestow  thy  poppy  upon  icakejul  woe. 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  whose  pale  lids  ne'er  know 
Thy  downy  fingers;  dwell  upon  their  eyes, 
Shut  in  their  tears,  shut  out  their  miseries. 

Crashaw. 
All  thy  fears. 
Thy  wakeful  terrors,  and  a£frightiag  dreams, 
Have  now  their  full  reward.  Denham. 

Dissembling  sleep,  but  icakeful  with  the  fright. 
The  day  takes  off  the  pleasure  of  the  night.    Dryd. 

Wa'kefulness,  w4ke'ful-nes.  n.  s.  [from 

1.  Want  of  sleep. 

Other  perfumes  are  fit  to  be  used  in  burning 
agues,  consumptions,  and  too  much  wakefulness. 

Bacon. 

2.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 
To  Wa'ken,  wi'k'n.1^3  v.  n.  [from  wake.^ 


To  wake;  to  cease  from  sleep;  to  be 
roused  from  sleep. 

Early  Turnus,  wak''ning  with  the  light, 
All  clad  in  armour,  calls  his  troops  to  fight.  Dryd. 
To  Wa'ken,  ui'k'n.  v.  a. 

1.  To  rouse  from  sleep. 
When  he  was  waken'd  with  the  noise, 

And  saw  the  beast  so  small; 
What's  this,  quoth  he,  that  gives  so  weak  a  voice. 

That  wakens  me  •  withal.'  Spmser. 

A  man  that  is  wakened  out  of  sleep.     Z'-chariah 
We  make  no  longer  stay;  go,  waken  Eve. 

Milton. 

2.  To  excite  to  aciion. 
Then  Homer's  and  Tyrtaeus's  martial  muse 

Wakened  the  world,  and  sounded  loud  alarms. 

Roscommon. 

3.  To  produce;  to  excite. 
They  introduce 

Their  sacred  song,  and  ivaken  raptures  high. 

JHlton. 

Wa'kerobin,  wake'rob-bin.  n.  s.  larufn, 

Latin.]    A  plant.  Miller. 

Wale,  wale.  n.  s.  [pel.  Sax.  a  web.J    A 

rising  part  in  the  surface  of  cloth. 
To  Walk,  wawk.  v.  a.  [wa/en,  German; 

pealcan,  Saxon,  to  roll  J 
1.  To  move  by  leisurely  steps,  so  that  one 
foot  is   set  down  before   the   other  is 
taken  up. 

A  man  was  seen  walking  before  the  door  vei7 
composedly.  Clarendon 

The  self-same  sun 
At  once  doth  slow  ami  swiftly  run. 

Swiftly  his  daily  journey  he  goes, 
But  treads  his  annual  with  a  statelier  pace, 
And  do<  s  three  hundred  rounds  enclose 
Within  one  yearly  circle's  space 
Thus  with  a  douule  course,  in  the  same  sphere. 
He  runs  the  day,  and  icalks  the  year.       Cowley. 
It  is  used  in  the  ceremonious  language 
of  invitation,  for  come  ov  go. 

Sir,  walk  in. — 
— I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  you.  Shakspeare. 
To  mov.   for  exercise  or  amusement. 
What  mean  you,  Cxsar?  think  you  to  walk  forth.'' 

Shakspeare. 
These  bow'rs  as  wide  as  we  need  walk.  Miltou. 

4.  To  move  the  slowest  pace;  not  to  trot, 
gallop,  or  amble.     Applied  to  a  horse. 

5.  To  appear  as  a  spectre. 
The  spirits  of  the  dead 

May  icalk  again;  if  such  things  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night.  Shakspeare. 

It  then  draws  near  the  season 
Wherein  the  spirit  is  wont  to  walk.       Shakspeare. 

There  were  tvalking  spirits  of  the  house  of  York, 
as  well  in  Ireland  as  in  England.  Davies. 

Some  say  no  evil  thing  that  walks  by  night, 
In  fog,  or  fire,  by  lake,  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  meagre  bag,  or  stubborn  unlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magick  chains  at  curfew  time, 
No  goblin,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtful  power  o'er  true  virginity.        Milton. 

In  vain  the  cock  has  summou'd  sprigfats  away, 
She  walks  at  noon,  and  blasts  the  bloom  of  day. 

Young. 

6.  To  act  on  any  occasion. 
Do  you  think  I'd  walk  in  any  plot, 

Where  madam  Sempronia  should  take  place  of  me. 
And  Fulvia  come  i'  th'  rear.'  Ben  Jonson. 

7.  To  be  in  motion.  Applied  to  a  cla- 
morous or  abusive  female  tongue;  and 
is  still  in  low  language  retained. 

As  she  went  her  tongue  did  walk 
In  foul  reproach,  and  terms  of  \ile  despight'; 
Provoking  him  by  her  outrageous  talk.        Spenser. 

8.  To  act  in  sleep. 
When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? 


—1  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  unlock 
her  closet,  take  Ibrth  paper,  fold  it,  write  upon  't, 
read  it,  and  return  to  bed;  yet  all  this  while  in  a 
most  fast  sleep.  Shakspeart. 

y.   To  raii^e;  to  be  stirring. 
Affairs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do  at  midnight,  have 
In  them  a  milder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dibpatch  by  day.  Shakspeare, 

10.  To  move  off;  to  depAvt. 
When  be  comes  forth,  he  will  make  their  cowi 

and  garraiis  to  walk,  if  he  doth  no  other  harm  tg 
their  persons.  Spenttr. 

1 1.  To  act  in  any  particular  manner. 
Do  justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with 

thy  God.  Micah. 

I'll  love  with  fear  the  only  God,  and  walk 
As  :n  his  presence.  Miiton. 

I  2.  To  travel. 

The  Lord  hath  blessrd  thee;  he  knowetb  thy 
walking  through  this  wilderness.         Deuteronomy. 
To  Walk,  wkwk.*^*  v.  n. 

1.  To  pass  through. 
I  do  not  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 

Shakspeare. 
No  rich  or  noble  knave 
Shall  walk  the  world  in  credit  to  his  grave.    Pope. 

2.  To  lead  uut,  for  the  sake  of  air  or  exer- 
cise*, as,  he  walked  his  horse  in  the 
meadow. 

Walk,  wiwk,^*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  walking  for  air  or  exercise. 
Not  walk  by  moon,  without  thee,  is  sweet.  Milton, 

Her  keeper  by  her  side, 
To  watch  her  walks,  his  hundred  eyes  applied. 

Dryden. 

Philander  used  to  take  a  walk  in  a  neighbouring 

wood.  Addison, 

I  long  to  renew  our  old  intercourse,  our  moruiog 

conferences,  and  our  evening  walks.  Pope. 

2.  Gail;  step;  manner  of  moving, 
Morpheus,  of  all  his  numerous  train,  ezpress'd 

The  shape  of  man,  and  imitated  best; 

The  walk,  the  words,  the  gesture  could  supply, 

The  habit  mimick,  and  the  mien  belie.      Dryden. 

3.  A  length  of  space,  or  circuit,  through 
which  one  walks. 

He  usually  from  hence  to  th'  palace  gate 
Makes  it  his  walk.  Shakspeare. 

She  would  never  miss  one  day 
A  walk  so  fine,  a  sight  so  gay.  Privr, 

4.  An  aveiiue  set  with  trees. 
He  hath  left  you  all  his  walks, 

His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orchards, 
On  that  side  the  Tiber.  Shakspeare. 

Goodliest  trees,  planted  with  walks  and  bow'rs. 

Milton. 

5.  Way;  road;  range;  place  of  wandering. 
The  mountains  are  his  walks,  who  wand'riog 

feeds 
On  slowly-springing  herbs.  Sandys. 

If  that  way  be  your  walk,  you  have  not  far. 

MiUm. 
Set  women  in  his  eye,  and  in  his  walk, 
Among  daughters  of  men  the  fairest  found  .Villo*. 

Our  souls,  for  want  of  that  acquaintance  here. 
May  wander  in  the  stairy  walks  above.      Dryden. 

That  bright  companion  of  the  sua. 
Whose  glorious  aspect  seai'd  our  new-bom  king, 

And  now  a  round  of  greater  years  begun. 
New  influence  from  his  walks  of  light  did  bring. 

Dryden. 
b.  Region;  space. 

Wanting  an  ampler  sphere  to  expatiate  in,  he 

opened  a  boundless  icalk  for  his  imagination.  Pope. 

They  are  to  be  caotiousiy  studied  by  those  who 

are  ambitious  of  treading  the  great  walk  of  history. 

Reyn'tldt. 
7.  [^turbo,  Latin.]    A  fish.  AinHWjrth. 

8     Wilk   i>  the  slowest  or   least  raised 
pace)  or  going,  of  a  horse. 
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In  a  loalk,  a  horse  lifts  two  legs  of  a  side,  one 
after  the  otlier,  beginuiBj;  with  the  hind  leg 'first; 
as  suppose  that  he  leads  with  the  legs  ou  his  right 
side,  then  he  lifts  his  far  hind  foot  first;  and  m  Uie 
time  that  he  is  setting  it  down,  which  in  a  step  is 
always  short  of  the  tread  of  bis  fore  foot  upon  the 
same  side,  he  lifts  his  far  fore  foot,  and  seis  it  down 
before  his  near  foot,  and  just  as  he  lifts  up  his  near 
hind  foot,  and  sets  it  I'own  again  just  short  of  his 
near  fore  foot,  and  just  as  he  is  setting  it  down,  he 
lifts  his  neai-  fore  foot,  and  sets  it  down  just  before 
his  far  fore  foot.  Farrier's  Diet. 

Wa'lkrr,  wawk'dr.ss  n.  s.  [from  walk.] 
One  that  walks. 

I  ride  and  walk,  and  am  reputed  the  best  walker 
in  this  town.  Swift  to  Gay. 

May  no  such  vicious  walkers  crowd  the  street. 

Gay. 
Wa'lkingstafv,  wivvk'ing-staff.  n.  s.    A 
stick  which  a  man  holds  to  support  him 
in  waikiiij^ 

The  club  which  a  man  of  ordinary  size  could 

not  lift,  was  but  a  walkitig-staff  for  Hercules.  Glanv 

WALL,  w^il/'s  77  84  „.  s.  [wa/,   Welshj 

vallum,    Latin;     pall,    Saxon;     walk, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  series  of  brick  or  stone,  or  other 
materials  carried  upward,  and  cemented 
with  mortar;  the  side  of  a  building. 

Poor  Tom !  that  eats  the  MoH-newt  and  the  water- 
newt.  Shaksiieare. 

Where  though  I  mourn  my  matchless  toss  alone, 
And  none  between  my  weakness  judge  and  me; 

Yet  ev'n  these  gentle  walls  allow  my  moan, 
Whose  doleful  echoes  with  my  plaints  agree. 

Wotton . 

Part  rise  in  crystal  ivall  or  ridge  direct.  Milton. 

2.  Fortification;  works  built  for  defence. 
In  this  sense  it  is  commonly  used  plu- 
rally. 

With  love's  light  wings  did  I'o'erperch  these 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  out  love.    Shakspeare. 

General,  theicalls  are  thine: 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master.  Shakspeare. 

A  prey 
To  that  proud  city,  whose  high  walls  thou  saw'st 
Left  in  confusion.  Milton. 

I  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.      Dryden 

3.  To  take  the  wall.  To  lake  the  upper 
place;  not  to  give  place. 

I  will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Mon- 
tague's Shakspeare. 

When  once  the  poet's  honour  ceases, 
From  reason  far  his  transports  rove: 

And  Boileau,  for  eight  hundred  pieces. 
Makes  Louis  take  the  %oall  of  Jove.  Prior. 

To  Wall,  wall.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
i.  To  enclose  with  wails. 

There  bought  a  piece  of  ground,  which,  Birsa 
call'd, 
From  the  bull's  hide  they  first  inclos'd  and  toaWd. 

Dryden. 
2.  To  defend  by  walls. 

The  icalled  towns  do  work  my  greater  woe: 
The  forest  wide  is  fitter  to  resound 
The  hollow  echo  of  my  careful  cries.  Spenser. 

His  council  advised  him  to  make  himself  master 
of  some  good  walled  town  Bacon. 

The  Spaniards  cast  themselves  continually  into 
roundels,  their  strongest  ships  icalling  in  the  rest. 

Bacon. 
The  terror  of  his  name,  that  walls  us  in 
From  danger.  Denham. 

WALLCRKE'pER,wkirkr66p-i\r.n.*.[/ncus 
martins,  Lat.]     A  bird.  Mnsworth. 

Wa'llet,  w6rrit.««  8"  n.  s.   [pealhan,  to 
travel.  Saxon.] 
VOL.  11. 
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1.  A  bag  in  which  the  necessaries  of  a 
traveller  are  put;  a  knapsack. 

Having  entered  into  a  long  gallery,  he  laid  down 
his  wallet,  and  spread  his  carpet,  in  order  to  repose 
himself  upon  it.  Mdiion. 

2.  Any  thing  protuberant  and  swagy;ing. 

VV  ho  would  believe  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapt  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  o{  Qesh}  Shakspeare. 

VVa'lleve,  wall-i.  n,  s.  [from  wall  and 
eye.]     A  disease  in  the  crystalline  hu- 
mour of  the  eye;  the  glaucoma. 
Wa'lleyed,  wS,iride.  adj.  [wa//  and  eye.l 
Having  white  eyes. 

Wallreiied  slave!  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face.'  Shaksp. 

Wa'llf LOWER,  w^il'flou-dr. M.S.  [^fiarieta- 

ria,  Latini]     A   species  of  stock gilli- 

flower. 
Wa'llfruit,  w&ll'fr66t.  w.s.  Fruit  which, 

to  be  ripened,  must  be  planted  against 

a  wall. 
To  wall-fndt  and  garden  plants  there  cannot  be 

a  worse  enemy  than  snails.  Mortimer. 

To  Wa'llop,   wol'liip.is^  -v.  n.  [pealan, 

to  boil,  Saxon.]  To  boil. 
Wa'llouse,  wail-i6use,n.«.  [c2WPx,Lat  ] 

An  insect;  a  bug.  Mnsworth 

To  W  \'LLOW,  wol'lo.ss  V.  n.  [walugan, 

Gothic k;  paiician,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  move  heavily  and  clumsily. 

Part,  huge  of  bulk! 
Wallowing  unwieldy,  enormous  in  their  gait. 
Tempest  the  ocean  Milton. 

2.  To  roll  himself  in  mire,  or  any  thing 
filthy. 

Gird  thee  with  sackcloth,  and  wallow  thyself  in 
ashes.  Jeremiah. 

Dead  bodies  in  all  places  of  the  camp,  wallowed 
in  their  own  blood.  KnoUss. 

A  boar  was  wallowing  in  the  water,  when  a  horse 
was  going  to  drink.  VEstrange. 

3.  To  live  in  any  state  of  filth  or  gross 
vice. 

God  sees  a  man  wallowing  in  his  native  impurity, 
delivered  over  as  an  absolute  captive  to  sin,  pol- 
luted with  its  guilt,  and  enslaved  by  its  power;  and 
in  this  most  loathsome  condition  fixes  upon  him  as 
an  object  of  his  distinguishing  mercy.  South. 

Wa'llow,  wol'lo."'*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  kind  of  rolling  walk. 

One  taught  the  toss,  and  one  the  French  new 
ivallow; 
His  sword-knot  this,  his  cravat  that  design 'd."Z)ri/d. 

Wallru'e,  wall'roo.  n.  s.  \_adiantum  al- 
bum, Lat.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 
Wa'llwort,  wall'wijrt.  n.  s.  \_ebtUum, 
Latin.]  A  plant,  the  same  with  dwarf- 
elder,  or  danewort. 
Wa'lnut,  wall'nut.  n.  .9.  [palh  hnuca, 
Saxon;  nux  jiiglans,  Latin.]  A  tree 
and  fruit. 

The  characters  are,  it  hath  male  flowers,  or  kat- 
kins,  which  arc  produced  at  remote  distances  from 
the  fruit  on  the  same  tree:  the  outer  cover  of  the 
fruit  is  very  thick  and  green,  under  which  is  a  rough 
hard  shell,  in  which  the  fruit  is  enclosed,  surrounded 
with  a  thin  skin:  the  kernel  is  deeply  divided  into 
four  lobes;  and  the,  leaves  of  the  tree  are  pinnated 
or  winged.  The  species  are,  1 .  The  common  wal- 
nut 2.  The  large  French  walnut.  3  The  thin- 
shelled  walnut.  4  The  double  walnut.  6.  The  late 
ripe  walnut  6.  The  hard-shelled  walnut.  7.  The 
Virginian  black  walnut.  8.  Virginian  black  walnut, 
with  a  long  furrowed  fruit.  9.  The  hickery,  or  white 
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Virginian  walnut.  10.  The  small  hickery,  or  while 
Virginian  walnut.  Miller. 

'Tis  a  cockle,  or  a  toalnuf-shell ; 

A  knack,  a  toy.  Shakspeare- 

Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time;  if  1  find 

not  what  I  seek,  let  them  say  of  me,  as  jealous  as 

Ford,  that  searcheth  a  hollow  icalnut  for  his  wife's 

leman.  Shakspeare. 

Some  woods  have  the  veins  smooth,  as  fir,  and 

walnut.  Bacon. 

Wa'ltron,  wkirtrfln.i'io  w.  s. 

The  morse,  or  waltron,  is  called  the  sea-horse. 

Woodward. , 
To  Wa'mble,  wom'bl.'*"*-^.  w.  [^^vnnmel'"n, 
Dutch.]    To  roll  with  nausea  and  sick- 
ness.    It  is  used  of  the  stomach. 

A  covetous  man  deliberated  betwixt  the  qualms 
of  a  wambling  stomach,  and  an  unsettled  mind. 

^Estrange. 
Wan,  won.**  adj.  [pann,  Saxon;  gwatiy 
weakly,  Welsh.]     Pale,  as   with  sick- 
ness; lant^U'.d  of  look. 

Sad  to  view  iiis  visage  pale  and  luane, 
Who  erst  in  flowers  of  freshest  youth  was  clad. 

Spenser. 
All  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  soften  thy  won  lip! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty.  Shakspeare. 

Why  so  pale  and  wan,  fond  lovei  ? 

Pr'ythce,  why  so  pale.' 
Will,  when  looking  well  can't  move  her. 

Looking  ill  prevail.'  Suckling. 

Their  course  through  thickest  constellations  held, 

Spreading  their  bane;  the  blasted  stars  looked  tvan. 

Milton. 
How  chang'd  from  him. 
Companion  of  my  arms!  how  wan,  how  dim. 
How  faded  all  thy  glories.  Dryden. 

Wan,  won,  for  wonj  the  old   preterit  of 
win. 

And  those  with  which  the  Eubjean  young  man  wan 
Swift  Atalanta,  when  through  craft  he  her  outran. 

Spenser. 

Th'  report  of  his  great  acts  that  over  Europe  ran, 

In  that  most  famous  field  he  with  the  emperor  wan. 

Drayton. 

He  xcan  the  king  with  secrecy  and  diligence;  but 

chiefly  because  he  was  bis  old  servant  in  his  less 

fortunes.  Bacon. 

Wand,  w6nd.  n.  s.  [yaand,  Danish.] 

1.  A  small  stick,  or  twig;  a  long  rod. 

The  skilful  shepherd  peel'd  me  certain  wands. 

Shakspeare . 

With  a  whip  or  wand  if  you  strike  the  air,  the 
sharper  and  quicker  you  strike  it,  the  louder  sound 
it  giveth.  Bacon. 

His  spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  jjine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  mast 
Of  some  great  admiral,  were  but  a  wand.     Milton. 

A  child  runs  away  laughing  with  good  smart  blows 
of  a  w'and  on  his  back,  who  would  have  cried  for  an 
unkind  word.  Locke. 

2.  Any  staff  of  authority,  or  use. 

Though  he  had  both  spurs  and  rvand,  they  seemed 
rather  marks  of  sovereignty,  than  instruments  of 
punishment.  Sidney. 

He  held  before  his  decent  steps  a silrerwonrf. 

Milton. 

3.  A  charming  rod. 

Nay,  lady,  sit;  if  I  but  wave  this  wand, 
Your  nerves  are  all  chain'd  up  in  alabaster.  Milton. 

Picus  bore  a  buckler  in  his  hand; 
His  other  wav'd  a  long  divining  loand.        Dryden. 
To  Wa'nder,  won'di^r."**  x>.  n.  [panbpian,. 

Saxon;  wandeleii,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  rove;  to  ramble  here  and  there;  to 
go  without  any  certain  course.  It  liatii 
always  a  sense  either  evil  or  slight,  and 
imports  either  idleness,  viliousnesaf  or 
misery. 
1  have  no  will  to  wam'er  forth  of  doors.   Shaksp. 
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I  will  go  lose  myself, 
And  wander  up  aud  down  to  view  the  oily.  Shaksp. 
The  old  duke  is  banished:  four  loving  lords  have 
l>ut  themselves  into  exile  with  him,  whose  revenues 
enrich  the  new  duke;  therefore  he  gives  them  good 
leave  to  icander.  Shakspeare. 

Then  came  wand''ring  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood,  and  he  shriek'd  out  aloud.  Shaksp. 
They  icandered  about  in  slieeps'  and  goats'  skins. 

Hebrews. 
Let  them  tcander  up  and  down  for  meat.  Psalms. 
From  this  nuptial  bow'r, 
How  shall  I  part,  and  whither  wander  down 
Into  a  lower  world.'  JViilton. 

They  give  the  reins  to  wandering  thoughts, 
Till,  by  their  own  perplexities  iuvolv'd, 
They  ravel  more.  Milton. 

Here  should  my  wonder  dwell,  and  here  my 
praise; 
But  my  lixt  thoughts  my  icand''ring  eye  betrays. 

Denham . 

A  hundred  years  they  wrtruler  on  the  shore.  Dryd. 

Virgil  introduces  his  j^reas  in  Carthage,  before 

he  brings  him  to  Laurcntum;  and  even  after  that 

be  wanders  to  the  kingdom  of  Evandcr.       Dryden 

2.  To  deviate;  to  ^o  astray. 

O  let  me  not  wander  from  thy  commandments. 

Psalms. 
To  Wa'nder,  won'dur.  v.  a.    To  travel 
over,  without  a  certain  course. 

The  nether  flood 
Runs  diverse,  wand^ittg  many  a  famous  realm. 

J\IUton. 
Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
yVand'ring  that  wat'ry  desert.  Milton. 

See  harness'd  steeds  desert  the  stony  town. 
And  loander  roads  unstable,  not  their  own.       Gay. 

Wa'nderer,  w6n'ddr-^ir.***  n.  s.   [from 
wander.^   Rover;  rambler. 
Nor  for  my  peace  will  I  go  far. 

As  wanderers  ttiat  still  do  roam; 
But  m^akc  my  strengths,  such  as  they  arc, 

Here  in  my  bosom,  and  at  home.       Ben  Jonson. 

He  here  to  every  thirsty  ivanderer, 
By  sly  enticement  gives  his  baneful  cup.      Milton 

The  whole  people  is  a  race  of  such  merchants  as 
are  wanderers  by  profession,  and  at  the  same  time 
are  in  all  places  incapable  of  lauds  or  offices. 

Spectator. 

Taste,  that  eternal  wanderer,  which  flies 
From  head  to  ears,  and  now  from  ears  to  eyes. 

Pope. 

Wa'ndering,  w6n'dilr-ing.  n.  s.  [from 
iua7ider.~\ 

1.  Uncertain  peregrination. 

He  asks  the  god,  what  new  appointed  home 
Should  end  his  loandWings,  and  his  toils  relieve.' 

Mdison. 

2.  Aberration;  mistaken  way. 

If  any  man's  eagerness  of  glory  has  made  him 
oversee  the  way  to  it,  let  him  now  recover  his  wan- 
derings. Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  Uncertainty;  want  of  being  fixed. 

A  proper  remedy  for  this  wandering  of  thoughts 
would  do  great  service  to  the  studious.  Locke. 

When  a  right  knowledge  of  ourselves  enters  into 
our  minds,  it  makes  as  great  a  change  in  all  our 
thoughts  and  apprehensions,  as  when  we  awake 
from  the  icanderings  of  a  dream.  Law. 

To  WANE,  wine.  v.  n.  [panian,  to  grow 
less,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  grow  less;  to  decrease.  Applied  to 
the  moon;  opposed  to  ivax. 

The  husbandman,  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
aood  reason  observes  the  waxing  and  tcaining  of 
The  moon.  Hakewill 

%   Wainiug  moons  their  settled  periods  keep. 
To  swell  the  billows,  and  ferment  the  deep.  Mdis. 

2.  To  decline;  to  sink. 
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A  lady  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woiuan  in  this  waining  age.  Shakspeare. 

I  will  interchange 
My  wained  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown.    Shaksp. 

Your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all;  and  in  his  waining  age 
Set  foot  under  thy  table.  Shaks]>eare. 

In  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waining  of  mine  enemies.       Shaksp. 
Nothing  more  jealous  than  a  favourite  towards 
the  loaining  time,  and  suspect  of  satiety.      Walton. 
I'm  waining  in  his  favour,  yet  I  love  him.    Lh-ijd. 
You  saw  but  sorrow  in  its  waining  form, 
A  working  sea  remaining  from  a  storm; 
When  the  now  weary  waves  roH  o'er  the  deep, 
And  faintly  murmur,  ere  they  fall  asleep.  Dryden. 
Land  and  trade  ever  will  wax  smdwane  together. 

Child. 
Her  wainiiig  form  no  longer  shall  incite 
Envy  in  woman,  or  desire  in  man.  Rowe. 

Wane,  wine.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Decrease  of  the  moon. 

The  sowing  at  the  wane  of  the  moon  is  thought 
to  make  the  corn  sound.  Bacon. 

Young  cattle  that  are  brought  forth  in  the  full 
of  the  moon,  are  stronger  and  larger  than  those  that 
are  brought  forth  in  the  wane.  Bacon. 

This  is  fair  Diana's  case; 
For  all  astrologers  maintain. 

Each  night  a  bit  drops  off  her  face, 
When  mortals  say  she's  in  her  waiie.  Swift. 

2.  Decline:  diminution;  declension. 

You  're  cast  upon  an  age  in  which  the  church  is 
in  its  wane.  South. 

Wang,  wong.  ji.  s.  Jaw  teeth.  Ainsivorth. 
Wa'nned,  w6n'd'.^*  ^^  adj.  [from  ivan.\ 
Turned  pale  and  faint-coloured. 
Is  it  not  monstrous  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion, 
Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  own  conceit. 
That,  from  her  working,  all  his  visage  wann''d'} 

Shakspeare. 
Wa'nness,   won'n^s.    n.  s.    [from  wan.] 

Paleness;  languor. 
To  Want,  wont.  v.  a.  [pana,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  be  without  something  fit  or  neces- 
sary. 

Want  no  money,  sir  John;  you  shall  icant  none. 

Shakspeare. 
A  man  to  whom  God  hath  given  riches;  so  that 
he  icanteth  nothing  for  his  soul  of  all  that  he  desir- 
eth,  yet  God  giveth  him  not  power  to  eat  thereof. 

Ecclesiastes. 
Smells  do  most  of  them  want  names.         Locke- 

2.  To  be  defective  in  aontething. 

Nor  can  this  be. 
But  by  fulfilling  that  which  thou  did'st  want. 
Obedience  to  the  law.  Milton. 

3.  To  fall  short  of;  not  to  contain. 

Nor  think,  though  men  were  none, 
That  heav'n  would  want  spectators,    God  loanl 
praise.  Milton. 

4.  To  be  without;  not  to  have. 

By  descending  from  the  thrones  above. 
Those  happy  places  thou  hast  dcigu'd  a  while 
To  want,  and  honour  these.  Milton. 

How  loth  I  am  to  have  recourse  to  rites 
So  full  of  horror,  that  I  once  rejoice 
I  leant  the  use  of  sight.  Dryden  and  Lee. 

The  unhappy  never  icant  enemies.     Richardson. 

5.  To  need;  to  have  need  of;  to  lack. 

It  hath  caused  a  great  irregularity  in  our  calen- 
dar, and  wants  to  be  reformed,  and  the  equinox  to 
be  rightly  computed.  Holder. 

The  sylvans  to  their  shades  retire; 
Those  very  shades  and  streams  new  shades  and 

streams  require. 

And  xcant  a  cooling  breeze  of  wind  to  fan  the  raging 

fire.  Dryden. 

God,  who  sees  all  things  intuitively,  does  not 

leant  helps;  he  neither  stands  in  need  of  logick,  nor 

uses  it.  Baker. 
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6.  To  wish;  to  long;  to  desire. 
Down  1  come,  like  glist'ring  Pha-ton, 
IliuWinn-  the  u)anagc  of  unruly  jades.    Shakspeare, 

What  wants  my  son.'  for  know 
My  son  thou  art,  and  I  must  call  thee  so.  Mdison, 
Men  who  want  to  get  a  woman  into  their  power, 
seldom  scruple  the  means.  Richardson. 

To  Want,  wont.""  v.  n. 

1 .  To  be  wanted;  to  be  improperly  absent; 
not  to  be  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Nor  did  there  want  cornice  or  freeze.      MiUtm. 

Finds  wealth  where  't  is,  bestows  it  where  it 
iranls; 
Cities  in  deserts,  woods  in  cities  plants.     Deixham. 

We  have  the  means  in  our  hands,  and  nothing 
but  the  application  of  them  is  wanting.      ,Addison. 

As  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  we  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swell'd  with  wind. 

Pope. 

The  design,  the  disposition,  the  manners,  and  the 
thoughts,  are  all  before  it;  where  any  of  those  are 
wanting,  or  imperfect,  so  much  wants  in  the  imita- 
tion of  human  life.  Dr^der^. 

2.  To  fail;  to  be  deficient. 

Nor  shall  I  to  the  work  thou  enterprisest 
Be  icanling,  but  aflxird  thee  equal  aid.  Milton. 

Though  England  is  not  icanting  in  a  learned  no- 
brlity,  yet  unhappy  circumstances  have  confined  me 
to  a  narrow  choice.  Dryden, 

Whatever  fortune,  good  or  bad,  betide. 
No  time  shall  find  me  uHuUing  to  my  truth.    Dryd. 

Religion  will  never  be  without  enemies,  nor  those 
enemies  be  wanlma  in  endeavours  to  expose  it  to 
the  contempt  of  mankind.  Rogers. 

Several  are  against  bis  severe  usage  of  you,  and 
would  be  glad  of  an  occasion  to  coaviuce  the  rest  of 
their  error,  if  you  will  not  be  wanting  to  yourself. 

Swift. 

3.  To  be  missed;  to  be  not  had. 

Twelve,  wanting  one,  he  slew, 
My  brethren:  I  alone  surviv'd.  Dryden. 

Granivorous  animals  have  a  long  colon  and 
c£ECum,  which  in  carnivorous  are  wanting. 

^rbtUhnot. 
Want,  wont.  n.  s. 

1.  Need. 

It  infers  the  good 
By  thee  communicated,  and  our  want.         Milton. 
Parents  should  distinguish  between  the  wants  of 
fancy,  and  those  of  nature.  Locke. 

Here  learn  the  great  uHreal  wonts  to  feign, 
Unpleasing  truthshere  moitity  the  vain.      Savage. 

Ev'n  to  brute  beasts  his  righteou.-,  care  extends, 
He  feels  their  suif 'rings,  ami  their  wants  befriends. 

Harte. 

2.  Deficiency. 

This  proceeded  not  from  any  want  of  knowledge, 
but  of  judgment.  Dryden. 

One  objection  to  Civita  Vecchia  is,  that  the  air 
is  not  wholesome:  this  proceeds  from  want  of  in- 
habitants. JIddison. 

The  blood  flows  through  the  vessels  by  the  excess 
of  the  force  of  the  heart  above  the  incumbent  pres- 
sure, which  in  fat  people  is  excessive;  and  as  want 
of  a  due  quantiiy  of  motion  of  the  fluids  increaseth 
fat,  the  disease  is  the  cause  of  itself.       Jirhuthixot. 

Wants  of  all  kinds  are  made  to  frame  a  plea. 
One  learns  to  lisp,  another  not  to  see.  Young. 

3.  The  state  of  not  having. 

You  shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  me,  for 
want  of  a  generous  disdain  of  this  world.         Pope. 

4.  Poverty;  penury;  indigence. 

Nothing  is  so  hard  for  those  who  abound  in 
riches,  as  to  conceive  how  others  can  be  in  wont. 

Swift. 

5.  [panb,  Sax.]  A  mole. 

A  kind  of  hare  resembling  a  want  in  his  feet, 
and  a  cat  in  his  tail.  Heylin. 

Wa'nton,  w6n'ti\n.'^8  adj.  [This  word  is 
derived  by  Mins/ieiu  from  ivant  onr,  a 
man  or  woman  that  wants  a  coinpanioo. 
This  etymology,  however  odd,  Juniu.'* 
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silently  adopts.  Skinner ^  who  had  more 
acuteness,  cannot  forbear  to  doubt  it, 
but  offers  nothing  better.] 

1.  Lascivious;  libidinous;  lecherous;  lust- 
ful. 

Thou  art  froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace, 
Lascivious,  wanton;  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession.  Shakspeare. 

Entic'd  to  do  him  wanton  rites.  Milton. 

2.  Licentious;  dissolute. 

My  plenteous  joys. 
Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow.  Shakspeare. 

Men  grown  wanton  by  prosperity 
Stiidy'd  new  arts  of  luxury  and  ease.     Roscommon. 

3.  F'olicksome;  gay;  sportive;  airy. 

As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  we  are  to  th'  gods: 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport.  Shakspeare. 

Note  a  wild  and  xoanton  herd, 
Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  coJts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds  Shakspeare. 

How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgrace. 
As  if  it  fed  ye!  and  how  sleek  and  ivanton 
Y'  appear,  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 

Shakspeare. 

Time  drives  the  flocks  from  field  to  fold; 
The  flow'rs  do  fade,  and  icanton  fields 
To  wayward  winter  reckoning  yields.  Raleigh. 

4.  Loose;  unrestrained. 

How  does  your  tongue  grow  watiton  in  her  praise ! 

Mdison. 

5.  Quick  and  irregular  of  motion. 

She,  as  a  veil,  down  to  her  slender  waist 
Her  unadorneJ  golden  tresses  wore 

Dishrevell'd,  but  in  wanton  ringlets  wav'd, 
As  the  vine  curls  her  tendrils.  Milton. 

6.  Luxuriant;  superfluous. 

What  we  by  day  lop  overgi'own, 
One  night  or  two  with  wanton  growth  derides, 
Tending  to  wild.  Milton, 

Women  richly  gay  in  gems  and  wanton  dress. 

Milton. 

7.  Not  regular;  turned  fortuitously. 

The  quaint  mazes  in  the  xcanton  green, 
For  want  of  tread,  are  undistiaguishable.     Milton. 
Wa'nton,  won'tiln.  n.  s. 

1.  A    lascivious   person;   a    strumpet;  a 
whoremonger. 

To  lip  a  wanton  in  a  secure  couch. 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.  Shakspeare. 

An  old  wanton  will  be  doating  upon   women, 
when  he  can  scarce  see  without  spectacles.    South. 

2.  A  triflcr;  an  insignificant  flutterer. 

Shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cockered  silken  ivanton,  brave  50'ar  fields, 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check?  Shakspeare. 

Pass  with  your  best  violence; 
I  am  afraid  you  make  a  tcanton  of  me.  Shakspeare. 

3.  A  word  of  slight  endearment. 

Peace,  my  ivantons;  he  will  do 
More  than  you  can  aim  unto.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Wa'nton,  won'iin.  v.  n.   [from   the 
noun.] 

1.  To  play  lasciviously. 

He  from  his  guards  and  midnight  tent 
Disguis'd  o'er  hills  and  vallies  went 
To  wanton  with  the  sprightly  dame, 
And  in  his  pleasure  lost  his  fame.  Prior. 

2.  To  revel;  to  play.  In  Otway  it  may  be 
an  adjective. 

Oh;  1  heard  him  icanton  in  his  praise, 
Speak  things  of  him  might  charm  the  ears.  Oltvay. 

Nature  here 
Wan/on'rf  as  in  her  prime,  and  play'd  at  will 
Her  virgin  fancies.  Milton. 

O  ye  muses!  deign  yourbless'd  retreat, 
Where  Horace  wantons  at  your  spring. 
And  Pindar  sweeps  a  bolder  string.  Fenton. 

3.  To  move  nimbly  and  iiregularly. 


Wa'ntonly,  w6n'tfin-li.  adv.  [from  wan- 
to?!.^  Lasciviously;  frolicksomely;  gay- 
ly;  sportively;  carelesly. 
Into  what  sundry  gyres  her  wondered  self  she 
throws. 
And  oft  inisles  the  shore,  as  wantonly  she  flows. 

Drayton. 
Thou  dost  but  try  how  far  I  can  forbear, 
Nor  art  that  monster  which  thou  wouldst  appear: 
But  do  not  ivantonly  my  passion  move, 
I  pardon  nothing  that  relates  to  love.  Dryden. 

Wa'ntonness,  won'tin-n^s.    n,  s.  [from 
•ivanto?i.~\ 

1.  Lasciviousness;  lechery. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is  scar'd  out  of  him. 

Shakspeare. 

Bulls  and  goats  bled  apace;  but  neither  the  vio- 
lence of  the  one,  nor  the  wantonness  of  the  other, 
ever  died  a  victim  at  any  of  their  altars.        South. 

2.  Sportiveness;  frolick;  humour. 

As  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  loanlonness.  Shakspeare. 

Love,  rais'd  on  beauty,  will  like  that  decay; 
Our  hearts  may  bear  its  slender  chain  a  day: 
As  flow'ry  band?  in  ivantonness  are  worn, 
A  morning's  pleasure,  and  at  evening  torn.     Pope. 

3.  Licentiousness;  negligence  of  restraint 

The  tumults  threatened  to  abuse  all  acts  of  grace, 
and  turn  them  into  tvantonness.  King  Charles. 

Wantonness  and  pride 
Raise  out  of  friendship  hostile  deeds  in  peace.  Milt. 
Wa'ntwit,  wout'wit.  n.  s.  [jivant  andwit.^ 
A  foot;  an  idiot. 

Such  a  tvantwil  sadness  makes  of  me. 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself.  Shakspeare. 
Wa'nty,  w6n'l6.  n.  s.  [I  know  not  whence 
derived.]  A  broad  girth  of  leather,  by 
which  the  load  is  bound  upon  the  horse; 
a  surcingle. 

A  panel  and  loanly,  pack-saddle  and  ped, 
With  line  to  fetch  litter.  Tusser. 

Wa'ped,  wa'ped.  adj.  [Of  this  word  I 
know  not  the  original,  except  that  to 
ivhafie,  to  shock,  or  deject^  is  found  in 
Spen.<itr;  from  which  the  meaning  may 
be  gathered.]  Dejected;  crushed  by 
misery. 
This  makes  Witwapcd  widow  wed  again.  Shaksp. 
Wa'pentake,  wap'in-lake.  n.  s.  [from 
poepuii,  Saxon,  and  take;  ivafientakium, 
iva/ientagium,  low  L.itin.] 

Wapentake  is  all  one  with  what  we  call  a  hun- 
dred: as,  upon  a  meeting  for  that  purpose,  they 
touched  each  other's  weapons,  in  token  of  their  fi- 
delity and  allegiance.  CoicelL 
Hundred  signifieth  a  hundred  pledges,  which 
were  under  the  command  and  assurance  of  their  al  - 
derman;  which,  as  1  suppose,  was  also  called  a 
tvapentiike;  so  named  of  touching  the  weapon  or 
spear  of  their  alderman,  and  sweaiing  to  follow 
hiin  faithfully,  and  serve  their  prince  truly.  But 
others  think  that  a  wapentake  was  ten  hundreds,  or 
boroughs.  Spenser. 
War,  war.S"  ?7.  s.  [wfrre,  old  Dut.^Mer^-t', 

French.] 
I .  IVar  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  vio- 
lence under  sovereign  command  against 
withstanders;  force,  authority,  and  re- 
sistance, being  the  essential  parts  there- 
of. Violence,  limited  by  authority,  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  robbery, 
and  the  like  outrages;  yet,  consisting  in 
relation  towards  others,  it  necessarily 
requires  a  supposition  of  resistance, 
whereby  the  force  of  war  becomes  dif- 
ferent from  the  violence  inflicted  upon 
slaves  or  yielding  malefaclurs.  Raleigh. 
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On,  you  noblest  English, 
Whose  blood  is  fetcht  from  fathers  of  icar  proof. 

Shakspeare . 
After  a  denunciation  or  indiction  of  icar,  the  war 
is  no  more  confined  to  the  place  of  the  quarrel,  but 
left  at  large.  Bacon. 

I  saw  the  figure  and  armour  of  him  that  headed 
the  peasants  in  the  lonr  upon  Bern,  with  the  seve- 
ral weapons  found  on  his  followers.  Mdison. 

2.  The  instruments  of  war,   in  poetical 
language. 

The  god  of  love  inhabits  there. 
With  all  his  rage,  and  dread,  and  grief,  and  care; 
His  complement  of  stores,  and  total  war.       Prior'. 

3.  Forces;  army.  Poetically. 

On  th'  embattled  ranks  the  waves  return. 
And  overwhelm  the  icar.  Milton. 

4.  The  profession  of  arms. 

Thine  almighty  word  leapt  down  from  heaven; 
as  a  fierce  man  of  ivar  into  the  midst  of  a  land  of 
destruction.  Wisdom. 

5.  Hostility;  state  of  opposition;  act  ot  op- 
position. 

Duncan's  horses 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  out, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  loar  with  man.  Shakspeare. 

To  War,  war.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.]  To 
make  war;  to  be  in  a  state  of  hostility. 

Was  this  a  face 
To  be  eTpos\l  against  the  warring  winds?    Shaksp. 

Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruet  battle  here  within?       Shaksp. 
Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die,  my 
lord.— 
— Have  you  that  holy  feeling  in  your  soul. 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God; 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  blind. 
That  you  will  icar  with  God  by  murd'ring  me? 

Shakspeare. 
He  teachcth  my  hands  to  war,  2  Samuel. 

This  charge  I  commit  unto  thee,  son  Timothy, 
•lat  thou  by  them  mightest  war  a  good  warfare. 

1  Timothy. 
He  limited  his  forces,  to  proceed  in  aid  of  the 
Britons,  but  in  no  wise  to  war  upon  the  French. 

Bacon. 
We  seem  ambitious  God's  whole  work  t'  undo; 
With  new  diseases  on  ourselves  we  war, 
And  with  new  physick,  a  worse  engine  far.  Donne. 

His  next  design 
Was  all  theTheban  race  in  arms  to  join. 
And  war  on  Theseus.  Dryden. 

To  the  island  of  Delos,  by  being  reckoned  a 
sacred  place,  nations  warring  with  one  another  re- 
sorted with  their  goods,  and  traded  as  in  a  neutral 
country.  Arbuthnot. 

To  War,  war.  v.  a.  To  make  war  upon. 
Not  used.  In  S/ienser  it  is  probably 
falsely  printed  for  tvarraid. 

And  them  long  time  before  great  Nimrod  was, 
That  first  the  world  with  sword  and  fire  warrtd. 

Spenser. 

To  them  the  same  was  render'd,  to  the  end, 

To  war  the  Scot,  and  borders  to  defend.       Daniel. 

To  Wa'rble,  war'bl.^"«  v.  a.  \_werbeii,  old 

Teutonick;  wervelen^  German,  to  twirl, 

or  turn  round.] 

1.  To  quaver  any  sound. 

Fountains,  and  ye  that  warble  as  ye  flow, 
Melodious  murmurs,  warbling  tune  his  praise.  Milt. 

2.  To  cause  to  quaver. 

Follow  me  as  I  sing, 
And  touch  the  warblni  string.  Milton. 

3.  To  iitt<  r  musically. 

She  can  thaw  the  numbing  spell. 
If  she  be  right  iuvok'd  with  warbUdsong.        Mdi. 
To  Wa'ki31.e,  wai'bl.  v.  n. 
\.  To  be  quavered. 

Such  strains  ne'er  warhlt  in  the  linnet'-  Ihroat. 

G,n.. 
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2,  To  be  uttered  melodiously. 

A  plaining  song  (ilain  singing  voice  requires, 
For  warbling  notes  from  inward  cheering  flow. 

Sidney. 

There  birds  resort,  and  in  their  kind  thy  pniise 
Among  the  branches  chant  in  ivarbting  lays.  H'oUon. 

3.  To  siii^:. 

Creatures  that  liv'd,  and  mov'd,  and  walk'd,  or 
flew ; 
Birds  on  the  branches  warbling;  all  things  smiPd. 

Milton. 
She  warbled  in  her  throat, 
And  tun'd  her  voice  to  many  a  merry  note, 
But  indistinct.  Dryden. 

A  bard  amid  the  joyous  circle  sings 
Hi'^h  airs  attemper'd  to  the  vocal  strings; 
Whilst  warbling  to  the  varied  strain  advance 
Two  sprightly  youths  to  form  the  bounding  dance. 

Pope. 
VVa'ubler,  wkr'bl-^r.88  n.  s.  [from  war- 
A/e.j  A  sin^ei';  a  songster. 
Hark!  on  every  bough. 
In  lulling  strains,  the  feathf  r'd  aouri/ers  woo.  Tir.kel. 
W.-vRD,  wii-d.     A  syllable  much  used  as 
an  atfix  ill  composition,  as  henvenivarcl, 
•with  tendency   to   heaven;   /tit/ierward, 
this  way;  from  pe  -pb,  Saxon:  it  notes 
tendency  to  ov  from. 

Before  she  could  come  to  the  arbour,  she  saw 
walking  from  her-ioard  a  man  in  shepherdisb  ap- 
parel. Sidney. 

To  Ward,  wird.  v.  a.  [peapbian,  Sax. 
ivaren,  Dutch;  garder^  French.^ 

1.  To  guard;  to  watch. 

He  marched  forth  towards  the  castle  wall, 

Whose  gates  he  found  fast  shut;  ne  living  wight 

To  ward  the  same,  nor  answer  comer's  call. 

Spenser. 

2.  To  defend;  to  protect. 

Tell  him  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers,  bid  liini  bury  it.      Shnkip. 

3.  To  fence  off;  to  obstruct  or  turn  aside 
any  thing  mischievous.  It  is  now  used 
willi  offy  less  elegantly. 

Nut  once  the  baron  lift  his  armed  hand 
To  strike  the  maid,  btit  gazing  on  her  eyes, 

Where  lordly  Cupid  seeniM  in  arms  to  stand. 
No  way  to  ward  or  shun  her  blows  he  tries. 

Fairfax 
Up  and  down  he  traverses  his  ground; 
Now  wards  a  felling  blow,  now  strikes  again. 

Daniel. 
Toxeus  amaz'd,  and  with  amazement  slow. 
Or  to  revenge  or  ward  the  coming  lilow, 
Stood  doubling;  and,  wnilc  doubting  thus  he  stood, 
Receiv'd  the  steel  bath'd  in  his  brother's  blood. 

Drydtn 
The  pointed  javelin  warded  o^his  rage.  Addison- 
The  provision  of  bread  ibr  food,   cloathing  to 
wrn-d  off  the  inclemency  of  the  air,  were  to  be  first 
looked  after.  ^Voodward. 

It  instructs  the  scholar  in  the  various  methods  of 
xoarding  off  the  force  of  objections,  and  of  discover- 
ing and  repelling  the  subtiie  tricks  of  sophisters. 

Watts. 
To  Ward,  wkrd.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  be  vigilant;  to  keep  guard. 

2.  To  act  upon  the  defensive  with  a 
weapon. 

So  redoubling  her  blows,  drove  the  stranger  to  no 
other  shift  than  to  ward  and  go  back.  Sidney. 

Short  crooked  swords  iu  closer  tight  they  wear, 
And  on  their  warding  sirms  light  bucklers  bear. 

Ihyden. 

Ward,  wird.^*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
1.  Watch;  act  of  guarding. 

Still  when  she  slept  he  kept  both  watch  and  ward. 

Speiiici. 
Sublime  on  these  a  tow'r  of  steel  is  rear'd, 
And  dire  Tisipbone  there  keeps  the  ward; 
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Girt  in  her  sanguine  gown,  by  night  and  day 
Observant  of  the  souls  that  pass  the  downward  way. 

Ihyden. 

2.  Garrison;  those  who  are  intrusted  to 
keep  a  jilace. 

By  reason  of  these  two  forts,  though  there  be  but 
small  wards  left  in  them,  there  are  two  good  towns 
now  grown,  which  are  the  greatest  stay  of  both 
those  two  countries  Spenser. 

Th'  assieged  castles  ward 
Their  stedfast  stonds  did  mightily  maintain. 

Spenser. 

3.  Guard  made  by  a  weapon  in  fencing. 

Thou  know'st  my  old  ward;  here  1  lay,  and  thus  I 
bore  my  point.  Shakspeare. 

Come  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick.  Shaksp. 

N  iw  by  proof  it  sh;ill  appear, 
Whether  thy  horns  are  sharper,  or  my  spear. 
At  this  (  threw:  for  ivant  of  other  icard. 
He  lifted  up  bis  hand  his  front  to  guard.     Dryden. 

4.  Fortress;  strong  hold. 

She  dwells  securely  on  the  excellency  of  her  ho- 
nour. Now  could  I  come  to  her  with  any  detection 
in  my  hand,  I  could  drive  h  rfroin  the  ward  of  her 
purity,  her  reputation,  and  thousand  other  her  de- 
fences, which  now  are  too  strongly  embattled  against 
me.  Shakspeare. 

5.  ^warda,  law  Lat.]     District  of  a  town. 

Throughout  the  trembling  city  plac'd  a  guard, 
Dealing  an  equal  share  to  every  ward.       Dryden. 

6.  Custody;  tontincment. 

That  wretched  creature,  being  deprehended  in 
that  impiety,  was  held  in  ward.  Hooker 

Stopt  there  was  his  too  veh'ment  speech  with 
speed,  ' 

And  he  sent  close  to  ward  from  whence  he  stood. 

Dauiel. 

7.  The  part  of  a  lock,  which,  corres[K»nd- 
ing  to  the  proper  key,  hinders  any  other 
from  opening  it. 

In  the  key-hole  turns 
Th'  intricate  wards  and  ev'ry  bolt  and  bar.  Milton. 

As  there  are  locks  for  several  purposes,  so  are 
there  several  inventions  in  the  making  and  con- 
triving iheir  wanls  or  guards.  Moxon. 

The  keys,  as  well  as  the  locks,  were  fitted  ward 
to  %oard  by  the  same  wisdom.  Grew. 

8.  One  in  the  hands  of  a  guardian. 

The  king  causeth  bring  up  his  wards,  but  be- 
stoweth  no  more  of  their  rents  upon  them  than  is 
useful.  Drumnumd 

You  know  our  father's  ward. 
The  fair  Monimia;  is  your  heart  at  peace.' 
Is  it  so  guarded  that  you  could  not  love  her.'  Otway. 

Thy  Violante's  heart  was  ever  thine, 
Compell'd  to  wed  before  ehe  was  my  ward.   Dryd. 

When,  stern  as  tutors,  and  as  uncles  hard, 
We  lash  the  pupil,  and  defraud  the  ward.   Dryden. 

Titles  of  honour,  and  privileges,  the  rich  and 
the  great  can  never  deserve,  unless  they  employ 
them  for  the  protection  of  these,  the  true  icards 
and  children  of  God.  Spiat. 

9.  Tiie  state  of  a  child  under  a  guardian. 

I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command,  to  whom 
I  am  now  in  ward,  ever  more  in  sulgection. 

Shakspeare. 
Lewis  the  eleventh   of   France    having   much 
abated  the  greatness  and  power  of  the  peers,  would 
say,  that  he  had  brought  the  crown  out  oiward. 

Bacon. 

10.  Guardianship;  right  over  orphans. 

It  is  also  inconvenient,  in  Ireland,  that  the  wards 
and  marriages  of  gentlemen's  children  should  be 
in  the  disposal  of  any  of  those  lords.  Spenser. 

WA'uDtN,     war'd'n.*"'*   n.    s.    {watrden, 

Dutch."] 
1.   A  keeper;  a  guardian. 
i.  A  iitafl  officer. 

The  warden  of  apothecaries  ball.  Garth. 

3.  Warden  of  the  cinque  ports. 
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A  magistrate  that  has  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
havens  in  the  cast  part  of  F.nnland,  coniuionly 
called  the  cinque  ports,  or  five  luvens,  who  has 
there  all  that  jurisdiction  which  the  aomiral  of 
England  has  in  places  not  exempt.  The  reasoi 
wliy  one  magistrate  should  be  assigned  to  these 
havens  seems  to  be,  becau«ie,  in  respect  of  their 
sitnution,  they  formerly  required  a  more  vigilant 
care  than  other  havens,  being  in  greater  danger  of 
invasion  by  our  enemies  Cowell. 

4.  \_/iyrum  vuleinurn,  Latin.     1   know  not 
whence  denominated.J    A  large  pear. 

Nor  must  all  shoots  of  pears  alike  be  set, 
Criistumian,  Syrian  pears,  and  wardens  great.  May. 
Ox-cheek  when  hot,  and  wardens  bak'd,  some  cry. 

A'in^. 
Wa'rder,  wird'tlr.9*  n.a.  [from  ward.'] 

1.  A  keeper;  a  guard. 

Upon  those  gates  with  force  he  fiercely  flew, 
And  rending  them  in  pieces,  felly  slew 
Those  toarders  strange,  aad  all  that  else  be  met. 

Spe^tser. 

Where  be  these  wiirders  that  they  wait  not  here? 

Open  the  gates.  Shakspeare. 

Thougli  bladcd  corn  he  lodg'd,  and  trees  blown 

do«vn, 

Though  castles  topple  on  their  warders  bends. 

Shahspeare. 
The  waiders  of  the  gate  but  scarce  maini;iin 
Th'  uucqual  combat,  and  resist  in  viiin.       Dryden. 

2.  .\  truncheon  by  wiiich  an  officer  of  unnj 
forbade  fight. 

Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  hare 
staid 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingt>roke, 
O,  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down, 
hi."  own  life  hung  upon  the  statl'he  threw.  Shnksp. 
\\  A'hDMOTE,   wiid'inote.    n.  s.    [P^ 'P^ 
a/id  mot,  o!  jemoC,  Sax.  •wnrdcmotuSf 
ion  I^atin.]  A  meeiing;  a  court  held  in 
tacii  ward  or  district  in  London,  lor  the 
directi'Mi  of  their  affairs. 
WA'hOROBE,  wird'robe.  ri.  a.  ^garderobef 
FreiiCii;  garderoda^  low  Lat.]    A  room 
where  ciothts  arc  kept. 

The  third  had  of  their  viardrobe  custody, 
In  which  were  not  rich  tires  nor  garments  gay, 

The  plumes  oi"  pride,  and  wings  of  vamly, 
But  clothes  111'  .1  to  keep  keen  cold  away.  Spenter. 

1  will  kill  all  his  coats, 
I'll  murder  al!  his  wardrobe  piece  by  piece. 
Until  I  meet  the  kin:;.  Shakspeare. 

fi.hold, 
What  from  his  ward'obe  her  helov'd  allows, 
To  deck  the  wedding-day  of  his  unspotted  spouse. 

Ihyde*. 
It  would  not  be  an  impertinent  design  to  make 
a  kind  of  an  old  Roman  wardrobe,  where  yon 
should  see  togas  and  tunicas,  the  clilamys  and 
trabea,  and  all  the  diflerent  vests  and  ornni:ieiits  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Mdisim. 
Wa'rdship,  wkrd'ship.  n.s.  [from  ward] 

1.  Guardianship. 

By  reason  of  the  tenures  in  chief  revived,  the 
sums  for  respect  of  homage  be  encreased,  and  the 
profits  of  wardships  cannot  but  be  much  advanced. 

liacon. 

2.  Pupillage;  state  of  being  under  waid. 

The  houses  sued  out  their  livery,  and  redeemed 
themselves  from  the  wardship  of  tumults. 

King  Charles. 

Ware,  w^re.  The  preterit  of  wear,  more 
fiequenily  wore. 
A  certain  man  ware  no  cloaths,  Luke. 

Ware,  wire.  adj.  [for  this  we  commonly 

say  aware.^ 
1.  Being   in  expectation  of;  being  pro- 
vided against. 
The  lord  of  that  servant  shall  come  in  a  day  when 
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Le  looketh  not  for  him,  and  in  an  hour  that  he  is 
not  ujrc  of  him.  jValthew. 

3.  Cciuiiuu'-;  wary. 

What  man  so  wise,  what  earthly  wit  so  ware, 
As  to  descry  the  crafty  cunning  train 
By  which  deceit  doth  mask  in  vizor  fair.    Spenser. 

Bid  her  well  be  ware  and  still  erect.  Millon. 

To  Ware,  ware.  v.  n.  To  take  heed  of; 
to  bf  ware. 

A  shuffled,  sullen,  and  uncertain  light 
That  dances  through  the  clouds,  and  shuts  again. 
Then  ware  a  rising  tempest  on  the  main.   l)ryden. 

Ware,  ware.  n.  a.  [pip.ii,  Saxon;  waere^ 
Dutch;  ivara,  Swedish.]  Commonly 
somethini!^  to  be  sold. 

Let  us,  like  merchants,  shew  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell.         Sliakspeare. 

If  the  people  bring  ware  or  any  victuals  to  sell, 
that  we  would  not  buy  it.  J^ehemiah. 

I  know  (hou  whole  art  but  a  shop 
Of  toys  and  trifles,  traps  and  snares. 

To  take  the  weak,  and  make  them  stop; 
Yet  art  thou  falser  than  thy  loaies.         BenJonson. 

Why  should  mj  black  thy  love  impair.' 
Let  the  dark  shop  comnn-nd  ttie  ware-    CleaveUnd 

London,  that  vents  of  false  ware  so  much  store. 
In  no  ware  deceives  us  more.  Cowley. 

Ue  turns  himself  to  other  wares  which  be  finds 

your  markets  take  ofiT.  Locke 

Wa'reful,  ware'tul.  adj.  ^ivare  and  futl.'] 

Cautious;  timorously  prudent. 
Wa'hefulness,  wire'iul-uSs.  n.s,  [from 
nvarefuL^    Cautiousness.    Obsoiett. 

With  pretence  from  Strephon  her  to  guard. 
He  met  her  full;  but  full  of  warefviness.      Sidney. 
Warehouse,    wire'house.    n.   s.    {_ivare 
and  house.^    A  storehouse  of  merchan- 
dise. 

His  understanding  is  only  the  warehouse  of  other 
men's  lurnner,  1  mean  false  aiiJ  uncoiiciuding  rea- 
sonings, rather  than  a  repository  of  truth  ibr  his 
own  use.  lacke. 

She  had  never  more  ships  at  sea,  greater  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  in  ber  warehoxLses  than  at  pre- 
sent. Addismi. 

She  the  big  warehouse  built, 
Rais'd  the  strong  crane.  Thomson. 

Wa'reless,  wiit'i^s.  adj.  [from  ivare.^ 
Uncautious;  unwary.  S/ienser 

Wa'rely,  wire'15.  adv.  [from  nvare.'^ 
Waiily;  cautiously;  timorously. 

They  bound  him  hand  and  foot  with  iron  chains. 

And  with  continual  watch  did  iP(Ht/i/ keep.  Spenser. 

Wa'rf.vre,  war'firf.  n  s.  [war  anclj'ure.^ 

Military  service;  military  life;  state  of 

contest  and  solicitude. 

In  the  wilderness 
He  shall  first  lay  down  the  rudiments 
Of  his  great  wai/are,  ere  I  send  him  forth 
To  conquer  sin  and  death.  Milton. 

Faithful  hath  been  your  warfare,  and  of  God 
Accepted,  fearless  in  his  righteous  cause.  Milton. 
Tully,  when  he  read  the  Tactics,  was  thinking 
on  the  bar,  which  was  his  field  of  battle:  the  know- 
ledge of  loarfare  is  thrown  away  on  a  general  who 
does  not  make  use  of  what  he  knows  Dryden. 

The  state  of  christians,  even  when  they  are  not 
actually  persecuted,  is  a  perpetual  state  of  tcarfitre 
and  voluntary  sufferings.  ^Itterbwy. 

The  scripture  has  directed  us  to  refer  these  mis- 
carriages in  our  christian  warfare  to  the  po«vcr  of 
three  enemies.  Rogers. 

To  Wa'rf.-^RE,  wir'fire.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun. J    To  lead  a  military  life. 
That  wQs  the  only  amulet,  in  that  credulous  icor- 
faring  as;c,  to  escape  dangers  in  battles.    Camden. 
Wa'rh.Cble,   wir'liu-bl.    adj.   [ivar,   and 
habile,  from  liabilis,  Lat.  or  able]  Mili- 
tary; fit  for  war. 


The  weary  Britons,  whose  warhdhle  youth 
Was  by  Maximilian  lately  led  away. 

With  wretched  miseries  and  woeful  ruth, 
Were  to  those  pagans  made  an  open  prey.  Spenser. 
Wa'rily,    wi'rd-1^.   adv.    \ t'tom    wary.] 
Cautiously;    with    timorous    prudence; 
with  wise  forethought. 

Tbe  charge  thereof  unto  a  courteous  sprite 
Commended  was,  who  thereby  did  attend. 

And  icarily  awaited  day  and  nighi, 
From  other  covetous  fiends  it  to  defend.      Spenser. 

The  change  of  laws,  especially  concerniiit^  mat- 
ters of  religion,  must  be  waiily  proceeded  in.  Hooker. 

So  rich  a  prize  could  not  so  warily  be  fenced,  but 
that  Portugals,  French,  English,  and  now  of  late 
the  Low  Countrjmen,  have  laid  in  their  own  barns 
part  of  the  Spaniards  harvest.  Heyltn. 

They  searched  diligently,  and  concluded  warily. 

Sprat. 

It  will  concern  a  man  to  treat  conscience  awfully 
and  waiUy,  by  still  oiiserving  what  it  commands, 
but  especially  what  it  forbids.  South. 

Wariness,  wi  r^-n^s.  7i.  s.  [from  wary.^ 
Caution;  prudeiit  forethought;  timorous 
scrupulousness. 

For  your  own  conscience  he  gives  innocence. 
But  for  youi  fame  a  discreet  wariness.  Donne. 

It  will  deserve  our  special  care  and  tcariness  to 
deliver  our  iboiigbts  in  this  mauuer.        Hamnwnd 

To  determiue  what  are  little  things  iu  religion, 
great  wariness  is  to  be  used.  Sp^at. 

The  path  was  so  vei-y  slippery,  the  shade  so  ex- 
ceeding gloomy,  and  the  whole  wood  so  full  of 
echoe-,  that  they  were  lorced  to  match  with  the 
greatest  wariness,  circumspection,  and  silence. 

.Addison. 

Most  men  have  so  much  of  ill-nature,  orof  tt>a- 
riiuss,  as  not  to  sooth  the  vanity  of  tbe  ambitious 
man  Mdison. 

I  look  upon  it  to  be  a  most  clear  truth;  and  ex- 
pressed it  with  more  loariness  and  reserve  than  was 
necessary.  Atlerbury. 

Wakk,  wark.  n.  s.  [anciently  used  for 
W'jrk;  whence  bulivark.]    Building. 

Thou  findest  fault  where  any  's  to  be  found. 
And  buildest  strong  wark  upon  a  weak  ground. 

Spenser. 
Wa'rlike,  war'like.  adj.  \jwar  and  like.] 

1.  Fit  for  war;  disposed  to  war 

She  using  so  strange,  and  yet  so  well  succeeding 
a  temper,  made  her  people  by  peace  warlike.  Sidney. 

Old  Siward  with  ten  thousand  warlike  men, 
All  ready  at  appoint,  was  setting  Jorth.        Shaksp. 

When  a  warlike  state  grows  soft  and  effeminate, 
they  may  be  sure  of  a  war.  Bacon. 

0  imprudent  Gauls, 
Relying  on  false  hopes,  thus  to  incense 
The  warlike  English.  Philips. 

2.  Milicary;  relating  to  war. 

The  great  arch-angel  from  bis  warlike  toil 
Surceas'd.  Milton. 

Wa'rlin'g,  w^r'ling.  n.  s.  [from  ivar.] 
This  word  is  I  believe  only  found  in  the 
following  adage,  and  seems  to  mean, 
one  often  quarrelled  with. 

Better  be  an  old  man's  darling  than  ayoung  man's 
warling.  Camden. 

Wa'rlock,?      .   ,j^.     Cn.  «.  [vardlookr, 

Wa'rlcck,  ^  '\       Islandick,      a 

charm;  pejiioj,  Saxon,  an  evil  spirit. 

This  etymology  was  communicated  by 

Mr.  Wise.]   A  male  witch;  a  wizzard. 

Warluc'k  in  Scotland  is  applied  to  a 
man  whom  the  vulgar  supposed  to  be 
conversant  with  spirits,  as  a  woman  who 
carries  on  tiie  same  commerce  is  called 
a  witch:  he  is  supposed  to  have  the  in- 
vulnerable quality  which  Uryderi  men- 
tions, who  did  not  understand  the  word. 


He  was  no  warluck,  as  the  Scots  commonly  call 
such  men,  who  they  say  arc  iron  fiee  or  lead  i"ree. 

Dryden. 
WARM,  wirm.^*  adj.  [warm,  Gothick; 
peapm,  Saxon;  warm,  Dutch.J 

1.  Not  cold;  though  not  hot;  heated  to  a 
small  degree. 

He  stretched  himself  upon  the  child,  and  the 
flesh  of  the  child  waxed  irarm.  2  Kings. 

Main  ocean  tlow'd  not  idle,  but  with  warm 
Prolifick  humour  soft'niug  all  her  globe.      Milton. 

We  en»y  not  the  warmer  clime  that  lies 
In  ten  degrees  of  more  indulgent  skies.       Mdison. 

2.  Zealous;  ardent. 

I  never  thought  myself  so  warm  in  any  party's 

cause  as  to  deserve  their  money.  '     Pope. 

Each  icarm  wish  springs  mutual  from  the  heart. 

Pope. 
Scaliger  in  his  poetics  is  very  icarm  against  it. 

Btoome. 

3.  Habitually  passionate;  ardent;  keen. 

4.  Violent;  furious;  vehement. 

Welcome  day-light;  we  shall  have  tcann  work 
on't: 
The  Moor  will  'gage 
His  utmost  forces  en  his  next  assault, 
To  win  a  queen  and  kingdom.  Drydtn. 

5.  Busy  in  action;  heated  with  action. 
I  hate  the  ling'ring  summons  to  attend. 

Death  all  at  once  would  be  a  nobler  end; 

Fate  is  unkind:  methinks  a  general 

Should  7carm.  and  at  tbe  bead  of  armies  fall.  Di-yd. 

6.  Fanciful;  enthusiastick. 
If  there  be  a  sober  and  a  wise  man,  what  differ- 
ence will  there  be  between  his  knowledge  and  that 
of  the  most  extravagant  fancy  in  the  world.'  If  there 
be  any  difference  beHveen  them,  the  advantage  will 
be  on  tbe  warm-headed  man's  side,  as  having  the 
more  ideas,  and  the  more  lively.  Locke. 

7.  Vigorous;  Sj)rightly. 

iNow  wann  in  youth,  now  with 'ring  in  thy  bloomy 
Lost  in  a  convent's  solitary  gloom.  Pope. 

To  Warm,  wirm.  v.  a.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.] 

1 .  To  free  from  cold;  to  heat  in  a  gentle 
degree. 

It  shall  be  for  man  to  burn,  for  be  shall  take 
thereof  and  warm  himself.  Isaiah. 

The  mounted  sun 
Shot  down  direct  his  fen'id  rays,  to  warm 
Earth's  inmost  womb  Milton. 

These  soft  fires,  with  kindly  heat 
Of  various  influence,  foment  and  loarm.       Milton. 

2.  To  heat  mentally;  to  make  vehiinent. 

The  action  of  Homer  being  more  full  of  vigour 

than  that  of  Virgil,  is  more  pleasing  to  the  reader: 

one  tcarms  you  by  degrees,  the  other  sets  you  on 

fire  all  at  once,  and  ne\er  intermits  his  beat.  Di-yd. 

To  Wahm,  wirm.  v.  n.  To  grow  Kss  cold. 

There  shall  not  be  a  coal  to  icann  at,  nor  fire  to 

sit  before  it.  Isaiah, 

WA'RMiNGPAN,w^r'ming-pan.  n.s.  \warm 

and  /ian.]     A   covered   brass   pan   for 

warming  a  bed  by  means  of  hot  coals. 

Wa'rmingstone,    war'ming-stone.    n,  a. 

\jvarm  and  stone.]    To  stones  add  the 

warmingstone,    digged     in     Cornwall, 

which   being    well    heated   at   the   fire 

retains  warmth  a  great  v.hile,  and  hath 

been  found  to  give  case  in  the  internal 

haemorrhoids.  Ray. 

Wa'hmly,  warm'16.  adv.  [from  warm.] 

1.  With  gemie  heat. 

There  the  warming  sun  first  warmly  smote 
Tbe  open  field.  Milton. 

2.  Eagerlv;  ardently. 

Now  I  have  two  right  honest  wives; 
One  to  Atrides  I  will  send, 
And  t'  other  to  my  Trojan  friend; 
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Hach  prince  sball  thus  with  honour  have 
AVhat  both  so  warmly  fcem  to  crave.  Prior. 

The  ancient  expect  you  bhould  do  them  right  in 
the  account  you  intend  to  write  of  their  characters: 
I  Lope  you  think  more  tcarmly  than  ever  of  that  de- 
si  gin.  Pope. 
Wa'rmxess,   wirm'ncs.  7  n.     s.      [from 
Wahmth,   wkrmt/i.          3       warm/] 

1.  Gentle  heat. 

Then  am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol; 
from  tlic  loatlicd  wartnlk  whereof  deliver  me.  Sliaks. 

Cold  plants  have  a  quicker  perception  of  the  heat 

*  of  the  sun  encrcasing  than  the  hot  herbs  have;  as  a 

cold  baud  will  sooner  find  a  little  warmth  than  an 

hot.  Bacon. 

He  vital  virtue  iufus'd,  and  vital  warmth, 
Throughout  the  fluid  mass.  Milton. 

Here  kindly  warmth  their  mounting  juice  fer- 
ments, 
To  nobler  tastes,  and  more  exalted  scents.  Addison. 

2.  Zeal;  passior.;  fervour  of  mind. 

What  rcannlh  is  there  in  your  affection  towards 
any  of  these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come.' 

Shakspeare. 

Our  duties  towards  God  and  man  we  should  per- 
form with  that  unfeigned  integrity  which  belongs 
fo  christian  piety;  with  that  temper  and  sobriety 
xvhicli  becomes  christian  prudence  and  charity;  with 
that  warmth  and  affection  which  agrees  with  chris- 
tian zeal.  Sprat 

Your  opinion,  that  it  is  entirely  to  be  neglected, 
would  have  been  my  own,  had  it  been  my  own 
case;  but  I  felt  more  ivannlh  here  than  I  did  when 
first  1  saw  his  book  against  myself  Pojie 

The  best  patriots,  by  seeing  with  what  waiinlh 
and  zeal  the  smallest  corruptions  are  defended,  have 
been  wearied  into  silence.  Davenant. 

3.  Fancifulness;  enthusiasm. 

The  same  loarmth  of  head  disposes  men  to  both. 

Temple. 
To  WARN,  wirn."*  -u.a.  [paepnian,  Sax. 
ivaerncn,  Dut.  ivarna,  Swedish;  varna, 
Islandick.J 

1.  To  caution  against  any  fault  or  danger; 
to  give  previous  notice  of  ill. 

What,  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle  counsel.'' 
And  sooth  the  devil  thatl  warn  thee  from?  Shaksp. 

The  hand  can  hardly  lift  up  itself  high  enough  to 
strike,  but  it  must  be  seen,  so  that  it  iranis  while  it 
threatens;  but  a  false  insidious  tongue  may  whisper 
a  lie  so  close  and  low,  that  though  you  have  ears  to 
hear,  yet  you  shall  not  hear.  South. 

Juturna  icarns  the  Daunian  chief 
Of  Lausus'  danger,  urging  swift  relief.       Drydeji. 

He  had  chidden  the  rebellious  winds  for  obeying 
the  command  of  their  usurping  master;  he  had 
warned  them  from  the  seas ;  he  had  beaten  down  the 
billows.  Dryden. 

If  wc  consider  the  mistakes  in  men's  disputes  and 
notions,  how  great  a  part  is  owing  to  words,  and  their 
uncertain  or  mistaken  significations;  this  we  are  the 
more  carefully  to  be  toarned  of,  because  the  arts  of 
improving  it  have  been  made  the  business  of  men's 
study.  ^ocfce. 

The  father,  whilst  he  icani'd  bis  erring  son, 
The  sad  examples  which  he  ought  to  shun 
Describ'd.  Prior. 

When  first  young  Maro  sung  of  kings  and  wars, 
Ere  ivarning  Phoebus  touch'd  his  trembling  ears, 
Perhaps  he  seem'd  above  the  critick's  law. 
And  but  from  nature's  fountains  scorn'd  to  draw. 

Pope. 

2.  To  admonish  of  any  duty  to  be  perform- 
ed, or  practice  or  place  to  be  avoided 
or  forsaken. 

Ci.ruclius  was  warned  from  God,  by  an  holy  an- 
gel,  to  send  for  thee,  -^cts. 

3.  To  inform  pi  eviously  of  good  or  bad. 

He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him, 
His  "race  not  being  wani'd  thereof  before.  Sliaksp. 

He  charg'd  the  soldiers,  with  preventing  care 
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Their  flags  to  follow,  and  their  arms  prepare,  I 

Warned  of  the  ensuing  fight,  and  bade  'em  hope  the  ' 
war.  Dryden. 

Man,  who  knows  not  hearts,  should  make  ex- 
amples. 
Which  like  a  warning-piece  must  be  shot  off. 
To  fright  the  rest  from  ci  imes.  Dryden. 

4.  Milton   put  lio   preposition  before  the 
thing. 

Our  first  parents  had  been  warn''d 
The  coming  of  their  secret  foe,  and  'scap'd 
His  mortal  snare.  Paradise  Lost. 

Wa'rning,  wkr'ning.*"  n.s.  [from  warw.] 

1.  Caution  agair.st  faults  or  dangers;  pre- 
vious notice  oi  ill. 

1  will  thank  the  Lord  for  giving  me  toarntng-  in 
the  night.  Psalms. 

He,  groaning  from  the  bottom  of  his  breast, 
This  learning  in  these  mouruful  »vords  exprest. 

Dryden. 

Here  wretched  Phlegias  warns  the  world  with 
cries. 
Could  warning  make  the  world  more  just  or  wise. 

Dryden. 

You  have  fairer  teaming  than  others  who  ;ire 
unexpectedly  cut  off,  and  so  have  a  better  opportu- 
nity, as  well  as  greater  engagements,  to  provide  for 
your  latter  end.  HWce. 

A  true  and  plain  relation  of  my  misfortunes  may 
be  of  use  and  learning  to  credulous  maids,  never  to 
put  too  much  trust  in  deceitful  men.  Swift. 

2.  Previous  notice:  in  a  s^ense  indifferent. 
Suppose  he  have  a  more  leisurely  death,  that 

some  disease  give  him  warning  of  its  approach,  yet 
perhaps  he  will  not  understand  that  warning,  but 
will  still  flatter  himself,  as  very  often  sick  people 
do,  with  hopes  of  life  to  the  last.         Duty  ofJIan. 

Death  called  up  an  old  man,  and  bade  him  couie: 
the  man  excused  himself,  that  it  was  a  great  jour- 
ney to  take  upon  so  short  a  learning.     L' Estrange. 

I  saw,  with  some  disdain,  more  nonsense  than 
either  I,  or  as  bad  a  poet,  could  have  crammed  into 
it  at  a  month's  teaming;  in  which  time  it  was  wholly 
written.  Dryden. 

Warp,  warp.*"  n.  s.  [peapp,  Sax.  iver/i, 
Dutch.]  That  order  of  thread  in  a  thing 
woven  that  crosses  tiie  woof. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  it  is  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  tex- 
ture, more  inward  or  more  outward.  Bacon. 

To  Wakp,  wirp.  v.  n.  [peappan,  Saxon; 
wer/itfH,  Dutch,  to  throw;  whence  wc 
sometimes  say,  t/ie  work  casts. ^ 

1 .  To  change  from  the  true  situation  by 
intestine  motion;  to  change  the  position 
of  one  part  to  another. 

This  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as  they 
join  wainscot,  then  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
pannel,  and.,  like  green  timber,  warp.    Shakspeare. 

They  clamp  one  piece  of  wood  to  the  end  of 
another  piece,  to  keep  it  from  casting  or  warping. 

Moxon. 

2.  To  lose  its  proper  course  or  direction. 
There's  our  commission 

From  which  we  would  not  have  you  icarp.  Shaksp. 

This  is  strange!  methinks 
My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.  Shakspeare. 

All  attest  this  doctiine,  that  the  pope  can  give 
away  the  right  of  any  sovereign,  if  he  shall  never 
so  little  warp.  Dryden. 

This  we  should  do  as  directly  as  may  be,  with 
as  little  warping  and  declension  towards  the  crea- 
ture as  is  possible.  ..VorrM. 
To  turn.  1  know  not  well  the  meaning 
here. 

The  potent  rod 
Of  Amram's  son,  in  Egypt's  evil  day 
Wav'd  round  the  coast,  up  call'd  a  pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts  warping  on  the  eastern  wind. 
That  o'er  the  re.alm  of  impious  Pharaoh  hung 
Like  night.  MiJton. 
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T'o  Waup,  wirp.  v.  a. 

1.  To  contract;  to  shrivel. 

2.  To  turn  aside  from  the  true  direction. 
This  first  avow'd,  nor  folly  warp\l  uiy  mind; 

Nor  the  frail  texture  of  the  female  kind 

Bctray'd  my  virtue.  Dryden. 

Not  foreign  or  iloraestick  treachery 
Could  wa)~p  thy  soul  to  their  unjust  decree.  Dryden. 
A  groat  argunu'ut  of  the  goodness  of  bis  c'.uise, 
which  required  in  its  defender  zeal,  to  a  degree  of 
warmth  able  to  ifa)7)  the  sacred  rule  of  the  word  of 
God.  Locke. 

I  have  no  private  considerations  to  warp  me  in 
this  controversy,  since  my  first  entering  upon  it. 

Mdison. 
Not  iror/j'd  by  passion,  aw'd  by  rumour. 
Nor  grave  through  pride,  or  gay  through  folly; 

An  equal  mixture  of  good  humour. 
And  sensible  soft  melancholy.  Swift. 

A  constant  watchfulness  against  all  those  preju- 
dices that  might  icarp  the  judgment  aside  from 
truth.  I ^  alts. 

Aristotle's  moral,  rhetorical,  and  political  writ- 
ings, in  which  his  excellent  judgment  is  very  little 
warped  by  logical  subtleties,  are  far  the  most  useful 
part  of  his  philosophy.  Dvattie. 

\3.  It  is  used  by  S/ia/n/ieare  to  express  ihe 
effect  of  frost. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky! 
Thou  dost  not  bite  so  nigh 

As  benefits  forgot: 
Though  thou  the  waters  irarp, 
Thy  sting  is  not  so  sharp 

As  friends  rcmember'd  not.         Jls  you  like  it. 
To  W.A'RUANT,  woi-'r^nt.-y.  n.  [g-aran- 
fir,  French.] 

1.  To  support  or  maintain;  to  attest. 
She  needed  not  disdain  any  service,  though  never 

so  mean,  which  was  warranted  by  the  sacred  name 
of  father.  Sidney. 

He  that  readethunto  us  the  scriptures  delivercth 
all  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  not  any  thing  anioogst 
them  all  more  than  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  trar- 
rant.  Hooker. 

If  this  internal  light  be  conformable  to  (he  prin- 
ciples of  reason,  or  to  the  word  of  God,  which  is  at- 
tested revelation,  reason  warrants  it,  and  wc  may 
safely  receive  it  for  true.  Locfce. 

2.  To  give  authority. 
Now  we'll  together,  and  the  chance  of  goodness 

Be  like  our  ivarranled  quan'el.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  justify. 
How  can  any  one  warrant  himself  in  the  use  of 

those  things  against  such  suspicions,  but  in  the  trust 
he  has  in  the  common  honesty  and  truth  of  men  in 
general.  South. 

True  fortitude  is  seen  in  great  exploits, 
That  justice  tcarrants  and  that  wisdom  guides; 
All  else  is  tow'ring  frenzy  and  distraction.     .^lUis. 

4.  To  exempt;  to  privilege;  to  secure. 
If  my  coming,  whom,  she  said,  he  feared,  as  soon 

as  he  knew  me  by  the  armour,  had  not  warranted 
her  from  that  near  approaching  cruelty.        Sidney. 

These  thoughts  cannot,  in  this  your  loneliness, 
icorrant  you  from  suspicion  in  others,  nor  defend 
you  from  melancholy  in  yourself  Sidney. 

I'll  icarrant  him  from  drowning.         Shakspeare. 
In  a  place 
Less  warranted  than  this,  or  less  secure, 
1  cannot  be,  that  I  should  fear  to  change  it.    Milt. 

5.  To  declare  upon  surety. 
What  a  gallad  neck  have  we  here!    Look  ye, 

mine's  as  smooth  as  silk,  I  warrant  ye.  VEstrange. 

The  Moors  king 
Is  safe  enough,  I  icajront  him  for  one.        Dryden. 
Wa'urant,  w6r'rant.i^»  n.  s.  [from  the 

verb.] 
1.  A  writ  conferring  some  right  or  au- 
thority. 

Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  deed? 
— We  are,  my  lord,  and  come  to  have  the_^ warrant. 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is.  Shakspeare. 
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He  sent  him  a  icarranl  for  oue  thousand  pounds 
a  year  pension  for  his  lile.  Clarendon. 

2.  A  writ  i^iviiig  tiie  officer  of  justice  the 
power  of  caption. 

There  was  a  damn'd  design,  cries  one,  no  doubt; 
For  icarrants  are  already  issued  out.  Drydtn. 

.3.  A  secure  inviolable  griint. 

His  promise  is  our  plain  icarrant,  that  in  his  name 
what  we  ask  we  shall  receive.  Hooker. 

-4.  A  justificatory  commission. 

Is  this  a  wairant  sufficient  for  any  man's  con- 
science to  build  such  proceedings  upon,  as  have 
been  and  are  put  in  use  for  the  establishment  of 
that  cause?  Hooker. 

When  at  any  time  they  either  wilfully  break  any 
commandment,  or  ignorantly  mistake  it,  that  is  no 
warraut  lor  us  to  do  so  likewise.  Kettlewell. 

3.  Attestation. 

The  place  of  paradise  might  be  seen  unto  Moses, 
and  unto  the  prophets  who  succeeded  him;  both 
which  I  take  for  my  xoarrant  to  guide  me  in  this 
discovery.  Raleigh. 

His  warrant  does  the  christian  faith  defend; 
On  that  relying,  all  their  quarrels  end.         Waller. 

The  Jewish  relii^ion  was  yet  in  possession;  and 
therefore,  that  this  might  so  enter  as  not  to  intrude, 
it  was  to  bring  its  warrant  from  the  same  hand  of 
Omnipotence.  SoxUh. 

6.  Riglit;  legality.    Obsolete. 
1  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited  and  out  of  icarrant.      Shakspeare. 

Therefore  to  horse. 
And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking, 
But  shift  away:  there's  icarrant  in  that  theft. 
Which  steals  itself  when  there's  no  mercy  left  Shak. 

Wa'rr.\ntable,  w6r'rant-a-bl.  adj.  [from 
ivurrant.']     Justifiable;  defensible. 

To  purchase  a  clear  and  ica^rantable  body  of 
truth,  we  must  forget  and  part  with  much  we  know. 

Brown. 
His  meals  are  coarse  and  short,  his  employment 
vcarrantable,  his  sleep  certain  and  refreshing.  South. 
If  1  can  mend  my  condition  by.  any  tvarrantable 
industry,  the  way  is  fair  and  open;  and  that's  a 
privilege  every  reasonable  creature  has  in  his  com- 
mission. V  Estrange. 

Wa'rrantablenf.ss,  \v6r'rant-a-bl-nes.  7i. 

s.  [ivam  ivarrafitadle.'\    Justifiableness. 

By  the  foil  thereof  you  may  see  the  nobleness  of 

my  desire  to  you,  and  the  warrantableness  of  yonr 

favour  to  me.  Hidney. 

Wa'rrantably,  w6r'rant-a-ble.  adv. 
[from  warrantable.^  Justifiably. 

The  faith  which  God  requires  is  only  this,  that 
he  will  certainly  reward  all  those  that  believe  in 
hint,  and  obey  his  commandments;  but  for  the  par- 
ticular application  of  this  faith  to  ourselves,  that 
deserves  no  more  of  our  assent,  nor  can  indeed 
loarrantably  have  it,  than  what  is  founded  upon  the 
serious  consideration  of  our  own  performances. 

Wake. 

Wa'rranter,  w6r'rant-Ar.  n.  s.  [from 
Hvarrant.] 

1.  One  who  gives  authority. 

2.  One  who  gives  security. 
Wa'rrantise,  wor'rant-tlze.   n.  s.  [war- 

ranfiso,  law  Latin;  from  warrant.']   Au- 
thority; security. 

There's  none  protector  of  the  realm  but  I: 
Break  up  the  gates,  I'll  be  your  wanantise. 

Shakspeare. 

Wa'rRANTY,  wor'rant-e.  n.  s.  [warrantia, 
law  Latin;  garantie.garant.,  Fr.] 

1 .  [In  tlie  common  law.]  A  promise  made 
in  a  deed  by  one  man  unto  another,  for 
himstlfand  liis  heirs,  to  secure  him  and 
his  heirs  against  all  men,  for  the  enjoy- 


ing  of  any   thing  agreed   of  between 
them.  CowcU. 

2.  Authority;  justificatory  mandate. 

Her  obsequies  have  been  so  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty:  her  death  was  doubtful; 
And,  but  that  gieat  command  o'ersways  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctify'd  have  lodg'd 
Till  the  last  trump.  Shakspeare. 

In  the  use  of  those  epithets  we  have  the  warranty 
and  consent  of  all  the  churches,  since  they  ever  had 
a  liturgy.  Taylor. 

If  they  disobey  any  precept,  that  is  no  excuse  to 
us,  nor  gives  us  any  warranty,  fur  company's  sake, 
to  disobey  likewise.  Kettlewell. 

3.  Security. 

Eveiy  one  cannot  distinguish  between  fine  and 
mixed  silver:  those  who  have  had  the  care  and  go- 
vernment of  politick  societies,  introduced  coinage 
as  a  remedy;  the  stamp  was  a  irarranty  of  the  pub- 
lick,  that  under  such  a  denomination  tliey  would 
receive  a  piece  of  such  a  weight  and  fineness. 

Locke. 

To  Warra'y,  w6r-ra'.  -v.  a.  [from  war; 
or  from  guerroyer,  old  Fr.]  To  make 
war  upon.  A  word  very  elegc^nt  and 
expressive,  though  obsolete. 

But  Ebranc  salved  both  their  infancies 
With  noble  deeds,  and  warray'd  on  Bninchild 
In  Hainault,  where  yet  of  his  victories 
Brave  monuments  remain,  which  yet  that  land  en- 
vys.  Spenser. 

Of  these  a  mighty  people  shortly  grew. 
And  puissant  kings,  which  all  the  word  tcarraid, 
And  to  themselves  all  nations  did  subdue.  Spenser. 

This  continual,  cruel,  civil  war. 
The  which  myself  against  myself  do  make. 

Whilst  my  weak  powers  of  passions  icaiTaid  are, 
No  skill  can  stint,  nor  reason  can  aslake.    Spenser. 

Six  years  were  run  since  first  in  martial  guise 
The  christian  lords  icarraid  the  eastern  land. 

Fairfax. 

Warre,  wor.  adj.  [pcepp,  Sax.]  Worse. 
Oijsolete. 

They  say  the  world  is  icarre  than  it  wont, 
All  for  her  shepherds  is  beastly  and  bloont: 
Others  faine,  but  how  truly  1  note, 
All  for  they  holden  shame  of  their  cote.      Spenser. 
WA'RRliN,   wor'rin.s*'  n.  s.  [^waerande, 
Dutch;  guerenne,  Fr.]    A  kind  of  park 
for  rabbits. 

I  found  him  here,  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in  a 

warren.  Shakspeare. 

The  coney  convenes  a  whole  warren,  tells  her 

story,  and  advises  upon  a  revenge.  V Estrange. 

Men  should  set  snares  in  their  warrens  to  catch 

polecats  and  foxes.  Dryden. 

Wa'rrener,     wor'rin-ilr.s^    n.    s.    [from 

TOG  re?z.]  The  keeper  of  a  warren. 
Wa'kriangle,  w6r're-ang-gl.  n.  *.  [/a- 
/2Z0.]  A  hawk.  Ainsworlli. 

Wa'rriour,  wir'yur.^^*  n.  s.  [from  war.] 
A  soldier;  a  military  man. 

I  came  from  Corinth, 
Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous  warriour, 
Duke  Menaphou.  Shakspeare. 

Fierce  fiery  icarriours  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  capitol.        Shaksp. 
I  sing  the  warriour  and  his  mighty  deeds. 

Lauderdale . 
The  warriour  horses  tied  in  order  fed.    Dryden. 
The  mute  walls  relate  the  warriour^s  fame, 
And  Trojan  chiefs  the  Tyrianspity  claim.   Drydtn. 

Camilla  led  her  troops,  a  warriour  dame; 
Unbred  to  spinning,  in  the  loom  unsuiU'd, 
She  chose  the  nobler  Pallas  of  the  fiel  •.      Dryden. 

Desire  of  praise  first  broke  the  patriot's  rest, 
And  made  a  bulwark  of  the  waniour's  breast. 

Young. 
WART,  wart.""  «.s.  [peanc,  Sax.wer^f, 
Dutch.] 


1.  A  corneous  excrescence;  a  small  pro- 
tuberance on  the  Hesh. 

If  thou  prate  ef  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us,  till  our  ground, 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  sun, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  icarl.  Shakspeare. 

In  old  statues  of  stone,  which  have  been  put  in 
cellars,  the  feet  of  them  being  bound  with  leaden 
bands,  there  it  appeared  the  lead  did  swell,  inso- 
much as  it  hanged  upon  the  stone  like  icarls.  Bacon. 

Like  vile  stones  lying  in  safTron'd  tin. 
Or  warts,  or  weals,  it  hangs  upon  her  skin     Donne. 

In  painting,  the  warts  and  moles,  adding  a  like- 
ness to  the  face,  are  not  to  be  omitted.         Dryden. 

2.  A  protuberance  of  trees. 

Malpighi,  in  his  treatise  of  galls,  under  which  he 
comprehends  all  preternatural  and  morbose  tu- 
mours of  plants,  doth  demonstrate  that  all  such 
warts,  tumours,  and  excrescences,  where  any  in- 
sects are  found,  are  excited  or  raised  up  by  some 
venenose  liquors,  which  with  their  eggs  such  insects 
shed;  or  boring  with  their  tcrrebros,  instil  into  the 
very  pulp  of  such  buds.  Ray. 

Wa'rtwort,   wirt'wiiit.    ti.  s.  \^wart  and 
n-:r/;  verrucaria,  Latin.]     Spurge. 

^hnsworl/i. 
Wa'rty,  war'te.  adj.  [from  wart.']  Grown 

over  with  warts. 
Wa'rworx,     war'worn.     adj.    [_war    and 
wor?i.]   Worn  with  war. 

Their  gesture  sad. 
Invest  in  lank  lean  checks  and  warworn  coats, 
Presented  them  unto  the  gazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.  Shakspeare. 

Wa'ry,  wa're.  adj.  [peep,  Saxon.]   Cau- 
tious; scrupulous;  timorously  prudent. 

He  is  above,  and  we  upon  earth;  and  therefore 
it  behoveth  our  words  to  be  tcary  and  few.  Hooker. 

Leontius,  their  bishop,  although  an  enemy  to  the 
better  part,  yet  wary  and  subtle,  as  all  the  heads 
of  the  Arians  faction  were,  could  at  no  time  be 
plainly  heai-d  to  use  either  form.  Hooker. 

Good  cause  he  had  to  hasten  thence  away; 
For  on  a  day  his  wary  dwarf  had  spy'd, 

Where  in  a  dungeon  deep  huge  numbers  lay 
Of  captive  wretched  thrals,  that  wailed  night  and 
day.  Spenser. 

Each  thing  feigned  ought  more  wary  be.    Spens. 

Each  warn  a  icarier  carriage  in  the  thing, 
Lesf  blind  presumption  work  their  ruining.  Daniel. 

Others  grow  icary  in  their  praises  of  one,  who  sets 
too  great  a  value  on  them,  lest  they  should  raise 
him  too  high  in  his  own  imagination.  Spectator. 

Was,  woz.   The  preterit  of  To  Be. 

Enoch  walked  with  God,  and  teas  not,  for  God 
took  him.  Genesis. 

To  WASH,  wosh.*"  x'.  a.  [papcan,  Sax. 
wa-isc/ten,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  cleanse  by  ablution. 

How  fain  like  Pilate,  would  I  wcsh  ray  hands 
Of  this  most  grievous  guilty  murthcr  done!  Shaksp. 

Look  how  she  rubs  her  hands. 

It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 

thus  washing  her  han-Js.  ShaJcspeare. 

Wash  me  thoroughiy  from  mine  iniquity,  and 
cleanse  me  from  my  sin.  Psalins. 

Thou  didst  wash  thyself.  Ezf.kiel. 

2.  To  tnoisten;  to  wet:  as,  the  rain  wa.s/iefi 
the  flowers;  [hcseawas/ies  many  islands. 

3.  To  atlVrt  by  ablution. 

Be  baptized,  and  icash  away  thy  sins.  .,9cls. 

Sins  of  iireligion  must  still  be  so  accounted  for, 
as  to  crave  pardon,  and  be  washed  off  by  repent- 
ance. Taylor. 

Recollect  the  things  you  have  heard,  that  they 
may  not  be  washed  all  away  from  the  mind  by  a 
torrent  of  other  engagements.  Walt» 

4.  To  colour  by  vvasiuiig. 

To  wash  over  a  coui-se  or  insignificant  meaning, 
is  to  counterfeit  nature's  coin.  Collier, 


WAS 

Shall  poesy,  like  law,  turn  wrone;  to  right, 
And  dedications  icasU  an  ^thiop  white?       Young. 
To  Wash,  wosli.  v.  n. 
1 .  To  perform  tiie  act  of  ablution. 

I  will  go  wash; 
And,  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush  or  no.  Shakspeare. 

Wask,  and  bf  clean.  2  Kings. 

Let  each  hecalni  his  troubled  breast, 
Wasli  and  partake  serene  the  friendly  feast.    Pope. 
2.  To  cleaiisf   clothes. 

She  can  wash  and  scour  — 
.  — A  special  virtue;  for  then  she  need  not  be  washed 
and  scoured.  Shakspeare. 

Wash,  wosh."^''  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  -Mluvion;  any  thinj^  collected  by  water. 

The  wash  of  pastures,  fields,  commons,  and  roads, 
where  rain-water  hath  a  long  time  settled,  is  of 
great  advantage  to  all  land.  Mortimer. 

2.  A  bog;  a  marsh;  a  fen;  a  quagmire. 

Full  thirty  times  hath  Phoebus'  car  ^one  round 
Neptune's  salt  ivash,  and  Teilus'  orbed  ground. 

Shakspeare. 
The  best  part  of  my  power 
Were  in  the  washes  all  unwarily 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.         Shakspeare. 

3.  A  medical;  or  cosmetick  lotion. 

Try  whether  children  may  not  have  some  wash 
to  make  their  teeth  better  and  stronger.        Bacon. 

They  paint  and  patch  their  imperfections 
Of  intellectual  complections. 
And  daub  their  tempers  o'er  with  washes 
As  artificial  as  their  faces.  fludibras. 

He  tried  all  manner  of  washes  to  bring  him  to  a 
better  complexion;  but  there  was  no  good  to  be  done 

L^  Estrange. 

None  are  welcome  to  such,  but  those  who  speak, 
paint  and  wash;  for  that  is  the  thing  they  love; 
and  no  wonder,  since  it  is  the  thing  they  need. 

f^outh. 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  in  show'rs, 
A  brighter  wash.  Pope. 

Here  gallypots  and  vials  plac'd, 
Some  fill'd  with  washes,  some  with  paste.       Swift. 

4.  A  superficial  stain  or  colour. 

Imagination  stamps  signification  upon  his  face, 
and  tells  the  people  he  is  to  go  for  so  much,  who 
oftentimes  being  deceived  by  the  wash,  never  ex- 
amine the  metal,  but  take  him  upon  content  Collier. 

5.  The  feed  of  hogs  gathered  from  washed 
dishes. 

The  wretched,  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoii'd  your  summer  fields  and  fruitful  vines. 
Swills  your  warm  blood,  like  wash,  and  makes  his 

trough 
In  your  embowel  I'd  bosoms.  Shakspeare. 

6.  The   act   of  washing  the  clothes  of  a 
family;  the  linen  washed  at  once. 

Wa'shb.^ll,  wosh'ball.   n.  s.  [wasA   and 
ball.']  Ball  made  of  soap. 

I  asked  a  poor  man  how  he  did;  he  said  he  was 
like  a  washball,  always  in  decay.  Swift. 

Wa'sher,   wosh'i'ir."^  n.  s.  [from  tvas/i.'] 
One  that  washes. 

Quickly  is  his  laundress,   his  washer,  and  his 

wringer.  Shakspeare 

W.'v'sHPOT,  wosh'pot.  n.  s.  [tocsA  and/iof.] 

A  vessel  in  which  any  thing  is  washed 

Behold  sev'n  comely  blooming  youths  appear, 
And  in  their  hands  sev'n  golden  icashpots  bear. 

Cowley. 
Wa'shv,  w6sh'6.  adj.  [from  wasA.] 
1.  Watery;  damp 

On  the  washy  ouze  deep  channels  wore, 
Easy,  ere  God  had  bid  the  ground  be  dry.    JHiltoi\. 
3.  Weak;  not  solid. 

A  polish  of  clearness,  evenly  and  smoothly  spread, 
not  over  thiii  and  washy,  but  of  a  pretty  solid  con- 
sistence. Wotton. 
WAS,  Pw6sp.*°n.*.  [peafp,  Sax.  ves/ia, 


WAS 

Latin;  guesfie,  Fr.]     A  brisk  stinging 

ins«  ct.  'n  Ibm)  resembling  a  bee. 

M<  0  wasj}'<.  that  biiz  about  his  nose, 
Will  nuKa  tills  sling  the  sooner  Shakspeare. 

U  hy  wliat  a  ?fa.s/)-!ongued  and  impatient 
Art  thou,  to  t>reak  into  this  woman's  mood, 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own.'  Shaksp. 

Encount'ring  with  a  tvasp. 
He  in  his  arms  tiie  fly  doth  clasp.  Drayton. 

Wa'spish,  wosp'ish.  adj.  [from  was/i.l 
Peevish;  malignant;  irritable;  irascible. 

I'll  use  you  for  my  laughter, 
WTien  you  are  waspish.  Shakspeare. 

Come,  you  wasp,  you  are  too  angry. 
— If  I  be  waspish,  best  lieware  my  sting      Shaksp. 

By  the  stern  brow  and  xcaspish  action, 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  teuour.  Shakspeare. 

The  tayior's  wife  was  only  a  good  hearty  shrew, 
under  the  impotency  of  an  unruly  waspish  humour: 
she  would  have  her  will.  VEslrange. 

Upon  this  gross  mistake  the  poor  waspish  crea- 
ture runs  on  for  many  leaves.  Stillingfled. 

Much  do  I  sufler,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  wrong-head,  rhlmingrace. 

Pope. 
Wa'spishly,     w6sp'ish-l^.     adv.    [from 

ivai/iis/i.^   Peevishly. 
Wa'spishness,  w6sp'ish-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 

•wan/iis/i.j   Peevishness;  irritability. 
Wa'ssail,  w6s'sil.2o«  n.  s.  [from  paerhoel, 
your  health,  Saxon  ] 

1.  A  liquor  made  of  apples,  sugar,  and 
ale,  anciently  much  used  by  English 
good-fellows. 

2.  A  di  uiiken  bout. 
The  king  doth  wake  to  night,  and  takes  his  rouse, 

Keeps  tvassail,  and  the  swagg'ring  upspring  reels. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  merry  song.  .Ainnworth. 
Wa'ssailer,  w6s'sil-Ar.  n.  s.   [from  ivas- 

sail.'\   A  toper;  a  drunkard. 
I'm  loth  to  meet  the  rudeness  and  swilPd  insolence 

Of  such  late  wassailers.  Milton- 

Wast,  wost.    The  second  person  of  was, 

from  7'o  de. 
To  WASTE,   wiste.7*    v.   a.   [apepcar., 

Saxon;  woesttn,  Dutch;  guaslart^  Ital. 

vastare,  Latin.] 

1.  To  diminish. 

The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till  't  run  o'er 
Seeming  t'  augment  it,  wastes  it.  Shakspeare . 

Could  sighs  furnish  new  breath,  or  draw  life  and 
spirits  from  the  roosting:  of  yours,  your  friends  would 
encourage  your  passion.  Temple 

The  patient  is  much  wasted  and  enfeebled;  and 
he  is  the  more  so,  because  in  Lis  confined  state  of 
the  distemper  there  is  generally  a  great  dejection  of 
appetite.  Blackmore. 

2.  To  destroy  wantonly  and  luxuriously; 
to  squander. 

The  people's  praying  after  the  minister,  they  say, 
wasteth  time  Hooker. 

There  must  be  providence  used,  that  our  ship 
timber  be  not  roasted.  Bacon- 

No  ways  and  means  their  cabinet  employ, 
But  their  dark  hours  they  waste  in  barren  joy. 

Garth. 

3.  To  destroy;  to  desolate. 

He  only  their  provisions  wastes  and  burns. 

Daniel. 
Peace  to  corrupt,  no  less  than  war  to  waste.  Milt. 
First  vegetive,  then  feels,  and  reasons  last; 
Rich  of  three  souls,  and  lives  all  three  to  waste. 

Drydtn. 
The  Tyber 
Insults  our  walls,  and  wastes  our  fruitful  grounds. 

Dryden. 
Now  wasting  years  my  former  strength  confowid, 


WA  S 

And  added  woes  hate  bow'd  me  to  the  ground; 
I  el  by  the  stubble  you  may  guess  the  grain, 
Aiiil  mark  the  ruius  of  no  vulgar  man.        Broome. 
'^'    i'o  wear  out. 

Here  condcmn'd 
To  waste  eternal  days  in  woe  and  pain.        Milton. 
5.  To  spend;  to  consume. 
O  were  I  able 
To  toaste  it.all  myself,  and  leave  you  none!  Milton. 
To  Waste,  wiste.  v.  «.     To  dwindle;  to 
be  .1  u  state  of  consumption. 
Man  dieth  and  icasteth  away.  Joj, 

Their  thoughts  are  thoughts  of  iniquity;  tvasling 
and  tlfestructioii  are  in  th^ir  paths.  laaia^ 

The  latter  watch  of  ica.ting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kimlly  sleep  invite.      Dryden. 
Waste,  wiste.  udj.  [jrom  the  ycrb.] 
1.   Destroyed;  ruined. 

The  Sophi  leaves  all  waste  in  bis  retreat.    JUitt. 

The   miiltiplicalioB   and  obstinacy  of  disputes, 

which  have  so  laid  wafte  the  intellectual  world,  is 

owing  to  nothing  more  ihau  to  the  ill  use  of  words. 

,,,,       ,       ,  Locke. 

When  thus  the  gather'd  storms  of  wretched  love, 

In  my  swoln  bosom,  with  long  war  had  strove, 

Laid  all  the  civil  bonds  of  inanhuod  waste, 

.'^nd  scatter'd  ruin  as  the  torrent  past.  Prior. 

2.  Desolate;  uncultivated. 
There  be  very  waste  countries  and  wildernesses; 

but  we  find  not  mention  whether  any  do  inhabit 

*«''^-  Mbot. 

He  found  him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  wasU 

howling  wilderness.  Deuteronomy. 

3.  Sup  rfluous;  exuberant;  lost  tor  want 
of  OkCupiers. 

Quite  surcharg'd  with  her  own  weight. 
And  strangled  with  her  woite  frrtility.         Milton. 

4.  Worlliless;  that  of  which  none  but  vile 
uses  can  be  made:  as,  waste  wood. 

5.  That  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  or 
va!u<.  found. 

It  may  be  published  as  well  as  prinied,  that  so 
much  skill  in  Hebrew  derivations  may  not  lie  for 
waste  paper.  Dryden. 

Waste,  wiste.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Wanton  or  luxurious  destruction;  the 
act  of  sqtiandering. 

Freedom  who  loves,  must  first  be  wise  and  good; 
But  from  that  mark  bow  lar  they  rove  we  see. 
For  all  this  waste  of  wealth,  and  loss  uf  blood. 

Milton. 

So  foolish  and  lavish  are  we,  that  too  often  we 
use  some  words  in  mere  waste,  and  have  no  ioeas 
for  them.  Walt$. 

2.  Consumption;  loss. 

Reasons  induce  us  to  think  it  a  good  work,  which 
they,  10  their  care  for  well  bestowing  of  time,  ac- 
count too.-((c.  Hookir. 

Thin  air  is  better  pierced,  but  thick  air  preserv- 
eth  the  sound  better  from  waste  Bacon. 

It  was  providently  designed  to  repair  the  waste 
daily  made  by  the  frequent  attrition  in  mastica:ion. 

,     IT      1  A^. 

3.  Useless  expense. 

But  youth,  the  perishing  good,  runs  on  too  fa'.t, 
Anil  unenjoy'd  it  spends  itself  to  waste; 
Few  know  the  use  of  life  before  'tis  past.    Dryden. 

Secure  the  workings  of  your  soul  from  runuing 
to  waste,  and  even  your  looser  moments  will  turn  t« 
happy  account.  fVattl. 

4.  Desolate  or  uncultivated  ground. 

See  the  man,  who  spacious  regions  gave 
A  waste  for  beasts,  himself  denied  a  grave.     Pope. 

Land  that  is  left  wholly  to  nature,  that  hath  no 
improvement  of  pasturage,  tillage,  or  planting,  ia 
called  tcaste.  Locke. 

5.  Ground,  place,  or  space  unoccupied. 

Lifted  aloft,  he  'gan  to  mount  up  higher, 
And,  like  fresh  eagle,  made  hi?  hyid\  fiight 
Thro'  all  that  great  wide  waste,  yet  wanting  light. 

Spenter. 
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These  gentlemen,  on  their  watch, 
Id  the  dead  waste  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Had  been  thus  encountered  Shakspeare. 

Forty  days  Elijah,  without  food, 

Wander'd  this  barren  waste.  Milton. 

Lords  of  the  world's  great  loaste,  the  ocean,  we 

Whole  forests  send  to  reign  upon  the  sea.     IfaUer. 

From  that  dire  deluge,  through  the  wat'ry  icaste, 

Such  length  of  years,  such  various  perils  past. 

Dryden. 
Thee  I  pursue,  oh  great  ill-fated  youth! 
Through  all  the  dismal  waste  of  gloomy  deatli. 

Smith. 

6.  Region  ruined  and  deserted. 

All  the  leafy  nation  sinks  at  last, 
And  Vulcan  rides  in  triumph  o'er  the  waste.  Dryd. 

7.  Mischief;  destruction. 

The  spirit  of  wantonness  is,  sure,  scarce  out  of 
him:  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee-simple,  he 
will  never,  1  think,  in  the  way  of  waste,  attempt  us 
again.  Shakspeare. 

8.  [A  law  term.]  Destruction  ot  wood  or 
other  products  of  land. 

You  are  but  tenant  for  life,  and  shall  make  no 

waste.  Shadwell 

Wa'steful,   wiste'ful.   adj.  [waste  and 

1.  Destructive;  ruinous. 

The  folly  of  man 
Let  in  these  wastefiU  furies.  JMHton. 

2.  Wantonly  or  dissolutely  consumptive. 

To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper  light 
To  seek  the  i>eauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  garnish. 
Is  XBasteful  and  ridiculous  excess.  Shakspeare. 

In  such  cases  they  set  them  off  more  with  wit 
and  activity,  than  with  costly  and  wasteful  expenses. 

Bacon. 

3.  Lavish;  prodigal:  luxuriantly  liberal. 

How  has  kind  heaven  adorn'd  the  happy  land. 
And  scattered  blessings  with  a  wasteful  hand'.  Mdis. 

4.  Desolate;  uncultivated;  unoccupitd. 

In  wilderness  and  wasteful  desarts  stray'd, 

To  seek  her  kuight.  Spenser. 

Outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark,  wasteful,  wild.  Milton. 

Wa'stefully,    waste'ful-e     adv     [fro:n 

ivaste/ul.']      With   vain   ana    dissolute 

consumption. 

Never  any  man  would  think  our  labour  mis-spent, 
or  the  time  wastefully  consumed.  Hooker. 

To  her  new-made  favourite.  Morat, 
Her  lavish  hand  is  wastefully  profuse.  Dryden. 

Wa'stefulness,  waste'tul-ncs.  n.  s.  [from 

wasteful. j  Prodigality. 
WA'sTENESs,wiste'ii^s./z.«.[from  wc«re.j 
Desolation;  solitude. 

She,  of  nought  afraid, 
Through  woods  and  wastetuss  wide  him  daily  sought. 

Spenser. 
That  day  is  a  day  of  wrath,  a  day  of  wasteness. 

Zephaniah. 
Wa'ster,  wist'fir.5**  n.  s.  [from  waste.~\ 
One  that  consumes  dissolutely  and  ex- 
travagantly;   a    squanderer;    vain   con- 
sumer. 

Divers  Roman  knights. 
The  profuse  wasters  of  their  patrimonies. 
So  threaten'd  with  their  debts,  as  they  will  now 
Run  any  desperate  fortune.  Ben  Jonson. 

Plenty  in  their  own  keeping  makes  them  wanton 
and  careless,  and  teaches  them  to  be  squanderers 
and  roasters.  Lacke. 

Upon  cards  and  dice  never  learn  any  play,  and 
so  be  incapacitated  for  those  encroaching  wasters  of 
useful  time.  Locke. 

Sconces  are  great  roasters  of  candles.  Swift. 

Wa'strel,  wost'ril     n.  s.   .Trom    waste.'] 
Their  works,  both  stream  and  load,  lie  in  several 
or  in  wastrell,  that  is,  in  inclosed  grounds  or  in,com 
moos. 
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VV'atch,  wotsh."  71.  s.  [paecce,  Saxon.] 

1.  Forbearance  of  sleep. 

2.  Attendance  without  sleep. 

All  the  long  night  their  mournful  icatch  they  keep, 
And  all  the  day  stand  round  the  tomb  and  weep. 

Mdison. 

3.  Attention;  close  observation. 

In  my  school  days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow,  of  the  self-same  flight, 
The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth;  by  vent'ring  both 
1  oft  found  both,  Shakspeare 

4.  Guard;  vigilant  keep. 

Still,  when  she  slept,  he  keptboth  loatch  and  ward. 

Spenser. 

Hie  thee  to  thy  charge ; 

Use  careful  watch,  chuse  trusty  centinels.    Shaksp. 

Love  can  find  enirance  not  only  into  an  open 

heart,  but  also  into  a  heart  well  fortified,  if  icatch 

be  not  well  kept.  Bacon. 

5.  Watchmen;  men   set  to   guard.     It  is 
used  in  a  collective  sense. 

Before  her  gate  high  God  did  sweat  ordain. 
And  wakeful  watches,  ever  to  abide.  Spenser. 

Such  stand  in  narrow  lanes. 
And  beat  our  watch  and  rob  our  passengers.  Shaksp 

The  ports  he  riid  shut  up,  or  at  least  kept  a  watch 
on  them,  that  none  should  pass  to  or  fro  that  was 
suspected  Bacon. 

When  by  God's  mercy  in  Christ,  apprehended 
by  faith,  our  hearts  shall  be  purified,  then  to  set 
watch  and  ward  over  them,  and  to  keep  them  with 
all  diligence  Perkins. 

The  towers  of  heaven  are  fill'd 
With  armed  waich,  that  render  all  access 
Impregnable  Milton. 

An  absurdity  our  Saviour  accounted  it  for  the 
blind  to  lead  the  blind,  and  to  put  him  that  cannot 
see  to  the  office  of  a  watch.  SoiUh 

6.  Place  vvhc-re  a  guard  is  set. 

He  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch.  Shakspeare 

7.  Poist  or  office  of  a  watchman. 

As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  look'd  toward  Birnam,  and  anon  methought 
The  wood  began  to  move.  Shakspeare. 

8.  A  period  of  the  night. 

Your  fair  daughter. 
At  this  odd,  even,  and  dull  watch  o'  th'  night, 
Is  now  transported  with  a  gondelier 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor.     Shaksp. 

All  night  he  will  pursue;  but  his  approach 
Darkness  defends  between,  till  morning  ica<c/t.  Milt. 

The  latter  watch  of  wasting  night, 
And  setting  stars,  to  kindly  sleep  invite.      Dryden. 

9.  A  pocket  clock;  a  small  clock  moved 
by  a  spring. 

A  watch,  besides  the  hour  of  the  day,  gives  the 
day  of  the  month,  and  the  place  of  the  sun  in  the 
zodiac.  Hale. 

On  the  theatre  we  are  confined  to  time;  and 
though  we  talk  not  by  the  hour-glass,  yet  the  watch 
often  drawn  out  of  the  pocket,  warns  the  actors  that 
their  audience  is  weary.  Dryden. 

That  Chloe  may  be  serv'd  in  state. 
The  hours  must  at  her  toilet  wait; 
Whilst  all  the  reasoning  fools  below 
Wonder  their  watches  go  so  low.  Prior. 

To  Watch,  wotsh.  v.  n.  [pacian,  Saxon.] 

1.  Not  to  sleep;  to  wake. 

I  have  two  nights  watch'd  with  you;  but  can  per- 
ceive no  truth  in  your  report.  Shakspeare. 

IVatching  rare  will  not  let  a  man  slumber,  as  a 
sore  disease  breaketh  sleep.  Ecclfsiasticus 

Sleep,  list'ning  to  thee,  will  watch.  Milton 

2.  To  keep  guard. 

I  will  rcatch  over  them  for  evil,  and  not  for  good. 

Jeremiah. 
In  our  watcMng  we  have  watched  for  a  nation  that 
could  not  save  us  Lamentations. 

He  gave  signal  to  the  minister  that  watched 

Milton. 
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3.  To  look  with  expectation. 

My  soul  waiteth  for  the  Lord,  more  than  the 
that  watch  for  the  morning.  Psalm! 

1.  To  be  attentive;  to  be  vigilant. 
Watch  thou  in  all  things,  endure  afflictions. 

2  Timothy. 
>.  To  be  cautiously  observant. 

Waich  over  thyself,  counsel  thyself,  judge  thyself 
impaiiially.  Taylor. 

6.  To  be  insidiously  attentive. 
He  somewhere  nigh  at  hand 
Watches  no  doubt,  with  greedy  hope  to  find  . 

His  wish,  and  best  advantage  us  asunder. 
Hopeless  to  circumvent  us  join'd.  Milton 

/'o  Waich,  wotsh.  x^.  a. 

1.  To  guard;  to  have  in  keep. 

Flaming  ministers  watch  and  tend  their  charge. 

Millon . 

2.  To  observe  in  ambush. 

Saul  sent  messengers  unto  David's  house  to  watch 
him,  and  to  slay  him.  1  Samuel, 

He  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the  water, 
watching  the  motion  of  any  water-rat  that  swims 
betwixt  him  and  the  sky.  Walton. 

They  under  rocks  their  food 
In  jointed  armour  icatch.  Milton. 

3.  To  tend. 

Paris  watched  the  flocks  in  the  groves  of  Ida. 

Broome  ■ 

4.  To  observe,  in  order  to  detect  or  pre- 
vent. 

Wa'tcher,  wotsh'iir.^*  7i.s.  [from  watch. ^ 

1  One  who  sits  up;  one  who  does  not  go 
to  sleep. 

Get  on  your  night-gown,  lest  occasion  call  us,. 
And  shew  us  to  be  watchers.  Shakspeare. 

2  Diligent  overlooker  or  observer. 

Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sor- 
row. Shakspeare. 
It  is  obsened  by  those  that  are  more  attentive 
waichers  of  the  works  of  nature.  More. 
Wa'tchet,  w6tsh'it. *9  qc(;.  [pseceb,  bax. 
weak.      Skinner.'^  Blue;  pale  blue. 

Who  'midst  the  Alps  do  hanging  throats  surprise? 
Who  stares  in  Germany  at  walchet  eyes.'    Dryden. 

Wa'tchful,  wolsh'fil.  adj.  \^watcfi  and 
juU.~\  Vigilant;  attentive;  cautious; nice- 
ly observant.  It  has  o/before  the  thing 
to  be  regulated,  and  against  before  the 
thing  to  be  avoided. 

Call  home  our  exii'd  friends. 
That  fled  the  snares  of  watchful  tyranny.      Shaksp. 
Be  watchful,  and  strengthen  the  things  ready  to 
die.  Revelation. 

Nodding  a  while,  and  watchful  of  his  blow. 
He  fell;  and  falling  crush'd  ih'  ungrateful  n>inph 
below.  Dryden. 

Readers  should  not  lay  by  that  caution  whicn  be- 
comes a  sincere  pursuit  of  tiuth,  and  should  make 
them  always  watchful  against  whatever  might  con- 
ceal or  misrepresent  it.  Locke. 
Be  loatchful  of  their  behaviour,  and  as  ready  to 
require  of  them  an  exact  observance  of  the  duties 
of  Christianity,  as  of  the  duties  of  their  servants. 

Law. 
Wa'tchfully,    wotsh'ful-^.   adv.   [from 
watchful.']    Vigilantly;    cautiously;  at- 
tentively;   with    cautious   observation; 
heedfuliy. 

If  this  experiment  were  very  watchfully  tried  in 

vessels  of  several  sizes,  some  such  things  may  be 

discdvered  tvyle. 

Wa  icHFULNEss,     wotsh'fuUnds.       n.  s. 

[from  waichfuQ. 
I.  Vigilance;    heed;  suspicious  attention; 
cautious  regard;  diligent  observation. 
The  experience  of  our  own  frailties,  and  the  con- 
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sideralion  of  tbc  tcalchfulness  of  the  tempter,  dis-  | 
coura:;c  us.  Hammond. 

Luvc,  fantaslick  pow'r!  that  is  afraid 
To  vtir  ultro-.ul  till  n'atchfniiiesi  be  laid, 
Uodauiiteil  then  o'er  clills  and  valleys  strays, 
And  leads  his  vot'ries  safe  through  pathless  ways. 

Prior. 
HiHbands  are  counselled  not  to  trust  too  much  to 
their  wives  owning  the  doctrine   of  unlimited  con- 
jiig;al  tidelity,  and  so  lo  neglect  a  due  watckfidness 
over  ilieir  manners.  .firbullinnt. 

Prejudices  are  cured  by  a  constant  jealousy  and 
wiilclifidness  o\cr  our  passions,  that  they  may  n;  ver 
inlerjiose  when  we  are  called  to  pass  a  judgment. 

Halts. 
By  a  solicitous  v^alchfulness  about  one's  beha- 
viour, instead  of  bci.ig  mended,  it  will  be  constrain- 
ed. Lockt. 
2.    Inul)iiity  to  sleep. 

iVatchfulness,  sometimes  called  a  coma   vigil, 

often  precedes  too  great  sleepiness.  drhuthnot. 

WA'rcHHOVSE,  wotsli'iiou'jc.  V.  i,  [ivaich 

aiin  house. \     Piace  wheie  tiic  vvcitcli  is 
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Where  statues  brealh'd,   the  works  of  Phidias' 
hands, 
A  wooden  puirp  or  lonely  walchhouse  stands.    Gay. 
Wa'tchin'g,     \v6tsli'iii«;.-'*''    71.    *.    [from 
•watch  J     Inn'oiiily  to  si-^c':). 

The  bullet,  not  having  been  extracted,  occasion- 
ed f;.-ea'.  pain  and  watcliings-  I'Visnnnn. 
WA'TCH^J.\KK!<,  -^otsh  nik-kuv.n.  1.  [^^vatch 
and  /nakcr.^l  One  whoso  li'acle  is  lo  make 
wait  iK;s,  or  pocket  clocks. 

Smithing  coniprelicnds  all  trades  which  use  forge 
or  file,  from  the  anchorsmith  to  the  tcalclnmiker; 
they  all  using  the  same  tools,  though  of  several 
sizes.  Mocon. 

Wa'ichman,  wotsh'nian.''^  n.  s  \jivalch 
and  man.'\  Guard;  sentinel;  one  set  to 
keep  ward. 

On  the  top  of  all  I  do  espy 

The  watchman  waiting,  tydings  glad  to  hear   Sitens- 

Turn  him  into  London  streets,  that  the  watchmen 

might  cany  him  before  a  justice.  Bacon 

Drunkenness  calls  off  tlie  watchmen  from  their 

towers;  and  then  all  evils  that  proceed  from  a  loose 

heart,  an  untied  tongue,  and  a  dissolute  spirit,  we 

put  upon  its  account.  Taylor. 

Our  icatchmen  from  the  towr's,  with  longing  eyes, 

Expect  his  swift  arrival.  Dnjden. 

The  melancholy  tone  of  a  icatchman  at  midnight 

Sicift. 
Wa'tchtower,    wotsh'tovir.  n.  s.  \watch 
and  toiver.'^^  Tower  on  which  a  sentinel 
was  placed  for  the  sake  of  prospect. 

In  the  day-time  she  sitteth  in  a  watchtoxcer,  and 
flieth  most  by  night  Bacon. 

Up  unto  the  walchtoxrtr  get, 
And  see  all  things  despoil'd  of  fallacies.       Donne. 

To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  iratchtorrer  in  the  skies, 
Till  tlie  dappled  dawn  doth  rise.  Milton. 

The  senses  in  the  head,  as  sentinels  in  a  icatcli- 
tower.  convey  to  the  soul  the  impressions  of  exter- 
nal objects.  R»y- 
Wa'tchword,  wotsh'wArd.  n.  s.  [^watch 
and  7i'orrf.]  The  woi-d  ;;iven  to  the  sen- 
tinels to  know  their  iVieods. 

All  have  their  ears  upright,  waiting  when  the 

watchword  shall  come,  that  they  should  all  arise 

into  rebellion.  Spenser. 

We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 

Shallow. — 

—That  we  have,  sir  John:  our  tpolchirorrf,  hem ! 

Ijoys.  Shakspeare. 

A  waUhwaid  every  minute  of  the  night  goeth 

about  the  walls,  to  testify  their  vigilancy.     Sandys. 

WA'TER,   wa'tur.""*  "^  ^'^  *"  n.  s.  [ivaeter, 

Dutch;  poecep,  Saxon.] 
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.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  defines  ivalo-y  when 
pure,  to  be  a  very  fluid  salt,  volatile, 
and  void  of  all  savour  or  taste;  and  it 
seems  to  consist  of  small,  smooth,  hard, 
porous,  spherical  particles,  of  equal  dia- 
meters, and  of  equal  specifick  t^ravities, 
as  Dr.  Clieyne  observes;  and  niso  that 
there  are  between  them  spaces  so  large, 
and  ranged  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  I)l 
pervious  on  all  sides.  Tlieir  smoothness 
accounts  for  their  t^lidint^  easily  over  one 
another's  surfaces;  tiieir  sphericity 
keeps  them  also  fi  oin  touching-  one  an- 
other in  more  points  than  one;  antl  by 
both  these  their  friction  in  sliding  over 
one  another  is  rendered  the  least  possi- 
ble. Their  liiirdncss  accounts  for  the 
incoinpressiijility  of  water,  when  it  is 
free  'torn  the  intermixture  of  air.  The 
porosity  of  water  is  so  very  gnat,  that 
there  is  at  least  forty  times  as  much 
space  as  matter  in  it;  for  water  is  iiinc- 
teen  limes  specifically  lij^iiter  than  gold, 
and  consequently  rarer  in  ilie  same  pro- 
portion. Qui'icij. 

My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  K"a«er-flowing  tears.    Shaksp. 

Your  xcater  is  a  sore  decaycr  of  your  whorson 
dead  body.  Shaksptare. 

The  sweet  manner  of  it  forc'd 
Those  i(;nters  from  me,  which  I  would  have  stopp'd, 
But  1  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me; 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes. 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears.  Shakspeare. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtues 
We  write  in  tvater.  Shakspeare. 

Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy  state  look 
ill,  Timon:  here's  that  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a 
sinner,  honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  th' 
mire.  Shakspeare. 

Water  is  the  chief  ingredient  in  all  the  animal 
fluids  and  solids;  for  a  dry  bone,  distilled,  affords  a 
great  quantity  of  insipid  water:  therefore  water 
seems  to  be  proper  drink  for  every  animal.  .Srbuth. 

2.  The  sea. 

Travel  by  land  or  by  water.       Common  Prayer. 

By  looter  they  found  the  sea,  westward  from  Peru, 

always  very  calm.  Mhot. 

3.  brine. 

If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee.  iShakspeare. 

Go  to  bed,  after  you  have  made  irater.       Sivijt. 

4.  To  hold  Water.   To  be  sound;  to  be 
tight.  From  a  vessel  that  will  not  leak. 

A  good  christian  and  an  honest  man  must  be  all 
of  a  piece,  and  inequalities  of  proceedings  will  never 
hold  water.  U  Estrange. 

It  is  used  for  the  lustre  of  a  diamond. 

'Tis  a  good  form, 
And  rich:  here  is  a  water,  look  ye!        Shakspeare. 
.  W.ivTER  is  much  used  in  composition 
for  things  made  with  tvater,  being  in 
water,  or  growing  in  luater. 

She  might  see  the  same  water-spaniel,  which  be- 
fore had  hunted,  come  and  fetch  away  one  of  Phi- 
loclea's  gloves,  whose  fine  proportion  shewed  well 
what  a  dainty  guest  was  wont  there  to  be  lodged. 

Sidney. 
Oh  that  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow. 
Standing  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbrokc, 
And  melt  myself  a»vay  in  tea<er-drops.  Shakspeare. 
Poor  Tom  eats  the  wall-newt,  and  the  tca<er-newt 

Shakspeare. 
Touch  me  with  noble  anger! 
0  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shakspeare. 
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l.rt  not  the  water-flood  overflow  me.         Psahin 
They  slull  spring  up  as  among  the  grass,  as  wil- 
lows by  the  trufer-coursi-3.  Isainh. 
As  the  hr>rt  panteth  after   the    irutn-brool. ,  so 
pantcth  my  soul  after  thee,  O  Go*'.               Psalms. 
Deep  callcth  unto  deep,  at  the  noise  of  thy  tratcr- 
»PO"l*                                                            Psalm. 
He  turneth  rivers  into  a  wilderness,  and  the  ini- 
tcr-springs  into  dry  gioind.                            Psalms. 
There  were  set  six  nvito-pols  of  stone.        John. 
Hcrciilcs'!i  page,  Hylns,  went  with  a  7r((tf,-|ii,i  to 
fill  it  at  a  plta»i\ni  fountain  that  was  near.    Bacon 
As  the  carp  is  accounted  the  icatrr-lox  for  hi* 
cunning,  so  the  roach  is  accounted  the  jt-atcr-shrep. 

tfalton. 
Sea-calves  unwonted  lo  fresh  rivers  fly; 
The  ira.'er-snaiies  with  scales  upstanding  die.  Maq. 
By  making  the  ica/rr-wheels  larger,  the  motion 
will  be  so  slow,  that  the  screw  will  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  outward  streams.  IVilkins. 

Rain  carried  nway  apples,  together  with  a  dung- 
hill that  lay  in  the  irat'i-course.  L'Estrange. 

Oh  help,  in  this  extrcmest  need, 
If  trater-gods  are  deities  indeed.  Dryden. 

Because  the  outermost  coat  of  the  eye  might  be 
pricked,  and  this  humour  let  out,  therefore  nature 
hath  made  provision  to  re[)air  it  by  the  help  of  cer- 
tain t('»/r, -pipes,  or  lympha'-dncts,  inserted  into  the 
biiih  of  the  eye,  proee.tding  fioni  glandules  that  se- 
parate this  water  from  (he  blood  Ray. 
The  lacerta  aquatica,  or  water- newt,  when  young, 
hall)  four  iK'iit  ramified  fins,  two  on  one  side,  grow- 
ing out  a  little  above  its  forelegs,  to  poise  and  keep 
its  body  upright,  which  fall  off  when  the  legs  are 
g'own  /)er/»a)u. 
Other  mortar,  used  in  making  water-courses,  cis- 
terns, ajid  fish-ponds,  is  very  hard  and  durable. 

Moxon. 
The  most  brittle  water-carriage  was  used  among 
the  Egyptians,  who.  as  Strabo  saith,  would  sail 
sometimes  in  boats  made  of  earthen  ware  .Mulh. 
A  gentleman  watered  saintfoin  in  dry  weathi  r  at 
new  sowing,  and,  when  it  came  up,  with  a  water- 
cart,  carrying  his  water  in  a  cask,  to  which  there 
was  a  tap  at  the  end,  which  lets  the  water  run  into 
a  long  trough  full  of  small  holes.  Mortimer. 

In  Hampshire  they  sell  water-trefoil  as  dear  as 
hops-  Mortimer. 

To   Wa'ter,  wa'tur."*  v.  a.  [from    the 
noun.] 

1.  To  irrigate;  to  supply  with  moisture. 

A  river  wept  out  of  Eden  to  water  the  garden. 

Genesis. 

A  man's  nature  runs  to  herbs  or  weeds;  therefore 
let  him  seasonably  water  the  one,  and  destroy  the 
other.  Bacon. 

Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neglect  of  which  no  wit  can  recompense; 
The  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds. 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

Walltr. 

Could  tears  water  the  lovely  plant,  so  as  to  make 
it  grow  again  after  once  'tis  cut  down,  your  friends 
would  be  so  far  from  accusing  your  passion,  that 
they  would  encourage  it,  and  share  it  Temple. 

You  may  water  the  lower  land  when  you  will. 

Mortimer. 

2.  To  supply  with  water  for  drink. 

Now  'gan  the  golden  Phoebus  for  to  steep 
His  fiery  face  in  billows  of  the  west. 

And  his  faint  steeds  water''d  in  ocean  deep, 
Whilst  from  their  journal  labours  they  did  rest.  Spen. 

Doth  not  each  on  the  sabbath  loose  his  ox  from 
the  stall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering.       Luke. 

His  horsemen  kept  them  in  so  strait,  that  no  man 
could,  without  great  danger,  go  to  water  his  horse. 

Knollts. 

Water  him,  and,  drinking  what  be  can. 
Encourage  him  to  thirst  again  with  bran,    [hyden. 

3.  To    fertilize    or    accommodate     with 
streams. 

Mountains,  that  run  from  one  extremity  of  Italy 
to  the  other,  give  rise  to  an  incredible  vari(  ty  of 
rivers  that  water  if.  Addison. 
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4.  To  diversify  as  with  waves. 

The  different  ranging  t'ue  superficial  parts  of  vel- 
vet aii'.l  watered  silk,  does  the  like.  Locke. 
Tq  Wa'teu,  wa'tur."*  v.  n. 

1.  T)  ilied  mf)istvire. 

1  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  bloo.l 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy; 
And  if  tli'.ne  eyes  can  v>aier  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal.      Slidlsp. 

Mine  eyes, 
Se?.in<;  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine, 
Be^an  to  water.  Shakspeare. 

1'!;^  tickling  of  the  nostrils  within,  doth  draw  the 
moisture  to  the  nostrils,  and  to  the  eyes  by  consent; 
for  they  also  will  water.  Bacon 

How  troublesome  is  the  least  mote,  or  dust,  fall- 
ing into  the  eye!  and  how  quickly  does  it  weep  and 
water  upon  the  least  grievance!  South 

2.  To  ijjct  or  take  in  water;  lo  be  used  in 
supplying-  water. 

He  set  the  rods  he  had  pulled  before  the  flocks  in 
the  gutters  m  the  watering  troughs.  Genesis. 

Maliomet  sent  many  small  boats,  manned  with 
harque!)usiers  and  small  ordnance,  into  the  lake 
near  unto  the  camp,  to  keep  the  christians  from  iva- 
terlng  there  Knolles. 

3.  7'/ic  ni'jut/i  Waters.  The  man  lo  gs; 
tiiere  is  a  vehement  desire.  From  dogs 
that  drop  their  slaver  when  they  see 
meat  which  they  cannot  get. 

Cardinal  U'olsey's  teeth  tculering  at  the  bishop- 
ricU  of  Winchester,  sent  one  unto  bishop  Fox,  who 
had  advanced  him,  for  to  move  him  to  resi2;n  the 
bishoprick,  because  extreme  age  had  made  him 
blind;  which  Fox  did  take  in  so  ill  part,  that  he 
willed  the  messenger  to  tell  the  cardinal,  that,  al- 
though I  am  blind,  I  have  espied  his  malicious  un- 
thankfulness.  Camden 

These  reasons  made  his  inoulh  to  water 
With  amorous  longings  to  be  at  her.         Hudibras. 

Those  who  contend  for  4  percent,  have  set  men's 
mouths  a-watering  for  money  at  that  rate.     Locke. 

Wa'tercolours,  wa'tilr-kfil-urz.  n.  «• 
[_ivater  and  colours.^ 

Painters  make  colours  into  a  soft  consistence  with 
water  or  oil ;  those  they  call  toatercolours,  and  these 
they  term  oil  colours.  Boyle. 

Le«s  should  I  dawb  it  o'er  with  transitory  praise, 
.And  loatercolours  of  these  days: 
These  days!  where  e'en  the  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whimsies,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

Wa'tercresses,  wa'tur-kr^s-siz.89  71.  s. 
\_iiisumbrium.,  Lat.]   A  plant.  Millar. 

The  nymphs  of  floods  are  made  very  beautiful; 
upon  their  heads  are  garlands  o[  water-cresses 

Peacham. 
Wa'tkrer,  wi'tdr-ur/'^^  n.  s.  [from  nua- 
trr.']  One  who  waters. 

This  ill  weed,  rather  cut  off  by  the  ground  than 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  twice  or  thrice  grew  forth 
acuin;  but  yet,  maugre  the  warmers  and  luaterers, 
hath  been  ever  parched  up  Carew. 

Wa'terfall,  wa'tdr-fall.  n.s.  [water  and 
fali\   Cataract;  cascade. 

I  have  seen  in  the  Indies  far  greater  waierjalis 
than  those  of  Nilus.  Raleigh. 

Not  Lacedoemoti  charms  me  more 
Than  high  Albuna's  airy  walls, 
Resounding  with  her  waterfalls.  Mdison. 

Wa'tehflag,  wa't-'ir-flag.  n.  s.  [from  iva- 
ter  and  fiug;  iris  aquatica.,  Lat.]  Water 
flower-deiuce. 
Wa'  rEUFOWL,  wa'tilr-foul.  n.  s.  Fowl  that 
Ijv^'  or  uct  t  icir  food  in  water. 

Waterfowl  joy  most  in  that  air  which  is  likest 

water  Bacon. 

Waterfowls  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight 


by  taking  water,  and  numbers  of  them  are  found  in 
islands,  and  in  the  main  ocean.  Hale. 

Fish  and  ivaterjowl,  who  feed  of  turbid  and  mud- 
dy slimy  water,  arc  accounted  the  cause  of  phlegm. 

Fhyer. 
Watergru'kl,  wa-tiir-gr66'ii.  «.  s.  [^wa- 
ter and  ,i,n-uel.]  Food  made  with  oatmeal 
l)oiled  in  water. 

For  breakfast,  milk,  milk-pottage,  watergruel, 
and  flummery,  are  very  fit  to  make  for  children. 

Locke. 

The  aliment  ought  to  be  slender,  as  watergruel 

acidulated.  Arhulhnol. 

Wa'teuhen,  wa'tur-h^n.  n.  s.  [from  water 
and  hen;  fulica^  Lat.]  A  cool;  a  water- 
fowl. 

Wa'teriness,  wa'tur-e-nes.  n.  s.  [from 
ivateri/.^   Huniidity;  moisture. 

The  forerunners  of  an  apoplexy  are  dnlness, 
nightmares,  weakness,  icateriness,  and  lurgidity  of 
the  eyes.  Jlrbuthnot. 

Wa'terish,  w4'lur-'ish.a4/.[f'^'i^  vjater.'^ 

1 .  Resembling  water. 

Where  the  jjrinciples  are  only  phlegm,  what  can 
be  expected  from  the  icalerish  matter,  but  an  insi- 
pid manhood,  and  a  stupid  old  infancy?       Dryden. 

2.  Moist;  boggy. 

Some  parts  of  the  earth  grow  moorish  or  waterish, 

others  dry.  Hale- 

Wa'terishness,      wa'ttir-ish-n^s.     '       *. 

[from  ivateris/i.'\  Thinness;  resemblance 

of  water. 

A  pendulous  sliminess  answers  a  pituitous  state, 

or  an  acerbity,  whicji  resembles  the  tartar  of  our 

humours;  or  icalerishness,  which  is  like  the  serosity 

of  our  blood.  Ftoyer. 

Wa  terleaf,  wa'tAr-lefe.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Miller. 
Wa'terlily,    wa'tur-lil-16.  n.    s.    [?iy?n- 
fihcsa,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Let  them  lie  dry  twelve  months  to  kill  the  water- 
weeds,  as  waterlilies  and  bull-rushes.  Walton. 

Wa'terman,  wi'itar-man.^^  ?i.  s.  ^luater 
and  777an.]   A  ferryman;  a  boatman. 

Having  blocked  up  the  passage  to  Greenwich, 
they  ordered  the  watermen  to  let  fall  their  oars  more 
gently.  Dryden. 

Bubbles  of  air  working  upward  from  the  very 
bottom  of  the  lake,  the  viatertnen  told  us  that  they 
are  observed  always  to  rise  in  the  same  places. 

Mdison. 

The  umterman  forlorn,  along  the  shore, 

Pensive  reclines  upon  his  useless  oar.  Gay. 

Wa'tekmark,  wa'tur-mark.  n.  s.  \_water 

and  7narf:.^  The  u'most  limit  of  tiie  rise 

of  the  flood. 

Men  and  beasts 
Were  borne  above  the  tops  ef  trees  that  grew 
On  th'  utmost  margin  of  the  loatertnark.      Dryden. 
Water me'lon,   wa'tur-m^l-ijn.   n.   s.    A 
plant. 

It  hath  trailing  branches,  as  the  cucumber  or  me- 
lon, and  is  distinguished  from  other  cucurbitaceous 
plants,  by  its  leaf  deeply  cut  and  jagged,  and  by  its 
producing  uneatable  fruit.  Miller. 

Wa'termill,  wa'tur-mill.  ti.s.  Mill  turn- 
ed by  water. 

Forth  flowed  fresh 
A  gushing  river  of  black  gory  blood, 
That  drowned  all  the  land  whereon  he  stood: 
The  stream  thereof  would  drive  a  watermill  Spens. 
Corn  ground  by  windmills,  erected  on  hills,  or  in 
the  plains  where  the  loatermills  stood.       Mortimer. 
Wa'termint,  wi'tiir-mint.  n.  s.  [mentha 

aquatica.']  A  plant. 
Waterra'dish,   wk'tiar-rad-ish.  n.  s.  A 
species  of  watercresses. 
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WA'TERUAr,  wa'tur-rat.  n.  «.  [/«//?  aqua- 
ncu  .]    A  rat  that  makes  holes  in  banks. 
There  be  land-rats  and  Kater-rats.     Shytks]iearf. 
The  pike  is  bold,  and  lies  near  the  top  of  the 
water,  watching  the  motion  of  any  frog,  or  water- 
rat,  or  mouse.  Walton. 

WATF.Kiio'cKE  r,  wa-tur  rok-it.  ti.  s. 

i.  A  species  of  watercresses.  [_eruca  aqua- 
tica.'^ 

2.  A  kind  of  firework  to  be  discharged  in 
the  water. 

Watervi'olkt,  wa'lu!--vl-6-lei.  n.  s.  [^hot- 
tonia,  Latin. 1   A  plant.  Miller. 

Watersa'pphiri-:,  wa'tur-saf-fir.  n.  s.  A 
sort  of  stone. 

Wattersapphire  is  the  occidental  sapphire,  and  is 
neither  of  so  bright  a  blue,  nor  so  hard,  as  the  orien- 
tal. Woodward. 

Waterwi'llow,  wa-tQr-wil'lo.  n.  s.  [from 
water  and  willow;  lijsi/nac/iia,  Lat.]  A 
plant.  jlins%vort/i. 

Wa'terwith,  wa'ti'ir-wir//.  ?z.  s.  \_waier 
and  wil/i.'\  A  plant. 

The  loaterwilh  of  Jamacia,  growing  on  dry  hills 
in  the  woods,  where  no  water  is  to  be  met  with,  its 
trunk,  if  cut  into  pieces  two  or  three  yards  long, 
and  held  by  either  end  to  the  mouth,  affords  so  plen- 
tiful a  limpid,  innocent,  and  refreshing  water,  or 
sap,  as  gives  new  life  to  the  droughty  traveller  or 
hunter.  Derham. 

Wa'terwork,  wa'tiir-wArk.  n.  s.  \_water 
and  work.]  Play  of  fountams;  ariihcial 
spouts  of  water;  any  hydraulick  perfor- 
mance. 

Engines  invented  for  mines  and  waterworks  often 

fail  in  the  performance  Wilkins. 

The  French  took  from  the  Italians  the  first  plans 

of  their  gardens  as  well  as  waterworks.      Mdison. 

Wa'tf.ry,  wa'tdr-6.  adj.  [from  water,'^ 

1 .  rhin;  liquid;  like  water. 

Quicksilver,  which  is  a  most  crude  and  watery 
body,  heated,  and  pent  in,  hath  the  like  force  with 
gunpowder.  Bacon. 

The  bile,  by  its  saponaceous  quality,  mixeth  the 
oilj  and  icatery  parts  of  the  aliment  together. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

2.  Tasteless;  insipid;  vapid;  spiritless. 

We  '11  use  this  unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross, 
ivatery  pumpion.  Shakspeare. 

No  heterogeneous  mixture  use,  as  some 
With  watery  turneps  have  debas'd  their  wines. 

Philips. 

3.  Wet;  abounding  with  water. 

When  the  big  lip  and  ivaVni  eye. 
Tell  me  the  rising  storm  is  nigh; 
'Tis  then  thou  art,  yon  angry  main, 
Deform'd  by  winds,  and  dash'd  by  rain.         Prior. 

4.  Reiatint;  lo  tiie  water 

On  the  brims  her  sire,  tiie  waVry  god, 
RolI'd  from  a  silver  iirn  his  crystal  flood.    Dryden. 

5.  Consisting  of  water. 

The  wafry  kingdom  is  no  bar 
To  stop  the  foreign  spirits;  but  they  come, 
As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia.         Shakspeare. 

Those  few  escap'd 
Famine  and  anguish  will  at  last  consume, 
Wand'ring  that  wafry  desart.  Milton. 

Betwixt  us  and  you  wide  oceans  flow, 
And  wafry  desarts.  Dryden. 

Perhap's  you  '11  say, 
That  the  attracted  icafry  vapours  rise, 
From  lakes  and  seas,  and  fill  the  lower  skies. 

Blachnore. 
WaVile,  wot'tl.-*""  n.  s.  [from  waghelen, 

to  shake,  German.   Ski7ijier.~\ 
1.  The  barbs,  or  loose  red  flesh  that  hangs 
below  the  cock's  bill. 
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The  loach  is  or  the  shape  of  an  eel,  and  has  a 
beard  ofxcattUs  like  a  barbel.  Walton. 

The  barbel  is  so  called,  by  reason  of  his  barb,  or 
icattles,  at  his  mouth,  which  is  under  his  nose  or 
chops.  Walton- 

The  cock's  comb  and  wattles  are  an  ornament  be- 
coming bis  martial  spirit.  More. 

2.  A  hurdle.  Ainsivorth, 

To  Wa'ttle,  wot'll.  -v.  a.  [paceiaf,  Sax. 
tivig8.'\  To  bind  with  twigs;  to  torm  by 
platting  twigs  one  within  another. 

Might  we  but  hear 
The  folded  flocks  penn'd  in  their  wattled  cotes, 
Or  sound  of  pastoral  reed  with  oaten  stops.  Milton. 
A  plough  was  found  in  a  very  deep  bog,  and  a 
hedge  wattled  standing.  Mortimer. 

WAVE,  wive.  n.  a.  [paeje,  Sax.  waeg/i, 
Dutch;  vague.,  French.] 

1.  Water  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
surface;  billow;  water  driven  into  ine- 
qualities. 

The  shore,  that  o'er  his  ioa«e-worn  basis  bow'd. 

Shakspeare 

The  wavei  that  rise  would  drown  the  highest  hill ; 
But  at  thy  check  they  flee,  and  when  they  hear 
Thy  thund'ring  voice,  they  post  to  do  thy  will. 

Wotton. 

Amidst  these  toils  succeeds  the  balmy  night; 
Now  hissing  waters  the  quench'd  guns  restore; 

And  weary  waves  withdrawing  from  the  fight. 
Are  luird  and  pant  upon  the  silent  shore.    Dryden. 

The  loave  behind  impels  the  xoave  before.  Pope- 

Luxuriant  on  the  «;aDt-worn  bank  he  lay 
Stretch'd  forth  and  panting  in  the  sunny  ray.  Pope. 

2.  Unevcnness;  inequality. 

Thus  it  happens,  if  the  glass  of  the  prisms  be  free 
from  veins,  and  their  sides  be  accurately  plane  and 
well  polished,  without  those  numberless  waves  or 
curls,  which  usually  arise  from  sandholes  a  little 
smoothed  in  polishing  with  putty.  Mwton. 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  play  loosely;  to  iloat. 

I  may  find 
Your  warlike  ensigns  waving  in  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Messapus'  helm 
He  laces  on,  and  wears  the  waving  crest.   Dryden. 

2.  To  be  moved  as  a  signal. 

A  bloody  arm  it  is,  that  holds  a  pine 
Lighted  above  the  capitol,  and  now 
It  waves  unto  us.  Ben  Jonson 

3.  To  be  in  an  unsettled  state;  to  fluctu- 
ate; to  waver. 

They  toave  in  and  out,  no  way  suflSciently  ground- 
ed, no  way  resolved,  what  to  think,  speak,  or  write, 
more  than  only  that,  because  they  have  taken  it 
upon  them,  they  must  be  opposite  Hooker. 

If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  love  or  no, 
he  icaved  indifferently  betwixt  doing  them  neither 
good  nor  harm.  Shakspeare 

To  Wave,  wive.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  raise  into  inequalities  of  surface. 

He  bad  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  welk'd  and  wav^d  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  move  loosely. 

They  icau'd  their  fiery  swords,  and  in  the  air 
Made  horrid  circles.  Milton. 

^neas  wav'd  his  fatal  sword 
High  o'er  his  head.  Dryden. 

He  beckoned  to  me,  and  by  the  tearing-  of  his 
hand,  directed  me  to  approach  the  place  where  he 
gj{  Jddison. 

3.  To  waft;  to  remove  any  thing  floating. 

Some  men  never  conceive  how  the  motion  of  the 
earth  below  should  wave  one  from  a  knock  perpen- 
dicularly directed  from  a  body  in  the  air  above. 

Brown. 

■t.  To  beckon;  to  direct  by  a  waft  or  mo- 
tion of  anv  thing. 

J,ook  with  what  courteous  action 


It  waves  you  to  a  more  removed  ground: 
But  do  not  go  with  it.  Shakspeare. 

i.  \_guesver,  Fr.  Skinne7-.']    To  put  oft";  to 
quit;  to  depart  from. 

He  resolved  not  to  wave  his  way  upon  this  reason, 
that  if  he  should  but  once,  by  such  a  diversion,  make 
his  enemy  believe  he  were  afraid  of  danger,  he 
should  never  live  without.  IVotton. 

These,  waving  plots,  found  out  a  better  way; 
Some  god  descended,  andpreserv'd  the  play.  Ei-yd. 
j.  To  put  aside  for  the  present. 

I  have  wav^d  the  subject  of  your  greatness,  to  re- 
sign myself  to  the  contemplation  of  what  is  more 
peculiarly  yours.  Dryden. 

Since  she  her  interest  for  the  nation's  wav^d. 

Then  I,  who  sav'd  the  king,  the  nation  sav'd.  Dryd. 

If  any  had  a  better  right,  they  were  content  to 

wore  it  and  recognize  the  right  of  the  other.  Lesley. 

To  Wa'ver,  vvi'viir.'*''  v.  n.  [p.piaii,  Sax.] 

1 .  To  play  to  and  fro;  to  move  loosely. 
I  took  two  triangular  glasses,  and  one  of  them 

being  kept  fixt  in  the  same  posture,  that  the  iris  it 
projected  on  the  floor  might  not  waver,  I  cast  on  the 
same  floor  another  iris,  with  another  prism,  moving 
it  to  and  fro.  Boyle. 

The  whitening  shower  descends. 
At  first  thin  wavering.  Thomson. 

2.  To  be  unsettled;  to  be  uncertain  or  in- 
constant; to  fluctuate;  not  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  which  amazement  when  the  miscreant 
Perceived  him  to  waver,  weak  and  frail. 

Whilst  trembling  horror  did  his  conscience  daunt. 
And  hellish  anguish  did  his  soul  assail.       Spenser. 

Remember  where  we  are; 
In  France,  among  a  fickle  wavering  nation.  Shaksp. 

Thou  almost  mak'st  me  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  trunks  of  men.  Shakspeare. 

Hold  fast  the  faith  without  wavering-.     Hebrews- 
The  wavering  faith  of  people  vain  and  light. 

Daniel. 

Faith  as  absolutely  determines  our  minds,  and  as 

perfectly  excludes  all  wavering,  as  our  knowledge 

itself;  and  we  may  as  well  doubt  of  our  own  being, 

as  we  can  whether  any  revelation  from  God  be  true 

Locke. 
What  if  Hospinian  should  have  said,  that  Luther 
wavered  in  the  point  of  the  sacrament.'  does  it  follow 
that  he  really  did  so.'  Mterhury. 

They,  who  at  this  distance  from  the  first  rise  of 
the  gospel,  after  weighing  the  several  evidences  of 
it,  waver  in  their  faith,  would  have  wavered  though 
they  had  seen  the  first  promulgers  work  wonders 

Jilterhury- 
.  To  totter;  to  be  in  danger  of  falling. 

Has  any  disloyalty  dared  to  feign  that  religion 
wavers!  They  foully  mistake;  as  commonly  they  do, 
that  are  more  cunning  in  other  men's  lives  than  in 
their  own;  'tis  not  religion  wavers,  but  their  loyalty. 

Holyday. 
Wa'veber,  wi'vAr-dr.  n.  «.  [from  waver.'] 
One  unsettled  and  irresolute. 

Come,  young  waverer,  come,  and  go  with  me; 
In  one  respect  I  'II  thy  assistant  be.        Shakspeare. 
Wa'vy,  wi've.  adj.  [from  •wave.'] 

1.  Rising  in  waves. 
In  safe  conduct  of  these 

Did  thirtie  hollow-bottom'd  barkes  divide  the  wavie 
seas.  Chapman. 

For  thee  the  ocean  smiles,  and  smooths  her  wavy 
breast; 

And  heav'o  itself  with  more  serene  and  purer  light 
is  blest  Dryden. 

2.  Playing  to  and  fro,  as  in  undulations. 
v\here  full-ear'd  sheaves  of  rje 

Grow  wavy  on  the  tilth,  that  soil  select 

For  apples.  Philips 

Let  her  glad  vallies  smile  with  wavy  com; 
Let  fleecy  flocks  her  rising  hills  adorn.  Prior. 

Wawes  or  Waes,  wiws.  n.  s,    A  word 


used  by  Sfienser^  according  to  the  Sax- 
on pronunciation. 
I   For  waves. 

Another  did  the  dying  brands  repair 
VVitb  iron  tongs,  and  sprinkled  oA  the  same 
With  liquid  waes.  Spenatr. 

2.  In  the  following  passage  it  seems  to  be 
for  woes,  [pa,  Saxon.] 

Whilst  they  fly  that  gulf's  devouring  jaws, 
They  on  this  rock  are  rent,  and  sunk  in  helpleii 
waves.  Spenser. 

To  Waw^l,  wiwl.  V.  n.  [pa,  grief,  Sax.j 
To  cry;  to  howl. 

The  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air. 
We  wawle  and  cry.  Shakspeare.  ,, 

WAX,  waks.s*  n.  a.  [paexc,  Saxon;  wex,  "T 
Danish;  wacks,  Dutch.] 

1 .  The  thick  tenacious  matter  gathered  by 
the  bee,  and  formed  into  cells  for  the 
reception  ot  the  honey. 

Wax  consists  of  an  acid  spirit  of  a  nauseous  taxte, 
and  an  oil,  or  butter,  which  is  emollient,  laxative, 
and  anodyne.  Jirbuthnot. 

They  gave  us  food  which  may  with  nectar  vie; 
And  wax,  that  does  the  absent  sun  supply.  Roscom. 

All  the  magistrates,  every  new  or  full  moon,  give 
honour  to  Confucius  with  bowings,  wax  candles,  and 
incense.  Stilling  fleet. 

While  visits  shall  be  paid  on  solemn  days, 
When  num'rous  wax  lights  in  bright  order  blaze; 
So  long  my  honour,  name,  and  praise  shall  live. 

Pope. 

2.  Any  tenacious  mass,  sucb  as  is  used 
to  fasten  letters. 

We  soften  the  wax  before  we  set  on  the  seal . 

More. 

3.  A  kind  of  concretion  in  the  flesh. 
A  fontanel  in  her  neck  was  much  inflamed,  and 

many  wnx-kernels  about  it.  Wiseman. 

To  Wax,  vvaks.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  smear;  to  join  with  wax. 

He  form'd  the  reeds,  proporlion'd  as  they  are, 
Unequal  in  their  length,  and  ii-aai'd  with  care; 
They  still  retain  the  name  of  his  ungrateful  fair. 

Dryden, 
To  Wax,  waks.  v.  n.  pret.  wax,  waxed; 
part.  pass,  waxed,  waxen,  [peaxan, 
Saxon;  wachsen^  German.] 
1.  To  grow;  to  increase;  to  become  big- 
ger, or  more.  Used  for  ihe  moon  in 
opposition  to  wane,  and  figuratively  of 
things  which  grow  by  turns  bigger  and 
less. 

The  husbandman  in  sowing  and  setting,  upon 
good  reason,  observes  the  waxing  and  waning  of 
the  moon.  Hakewill. 

They  i«ax  and  wane 
'Twixt  thrift  and  penury.  Carew. 

z:  To  pass  into  any  state;  to  become;  to 
grow.  It  is  in  either  sense  now  almost 
disused. 

Where  things  have  been  instituted,  which,  being 
convenient  and  good  at  the  first,  do  afterwaru  ia 
process  of  time  wax  otherwise,  we  make  no  doubt 
but  they  may  be  altered,  yea,  though  councils  or 
customs  general  have  received  them.  Hooker. 

Careless  the  man  soon  wax,  and  his  wit  weak 
Was  overcome  of  things  that  did  him  please. 

5p«Tuer. 
Art  thou  like  the  adder  waxen  deaf?        Shaksp. 
We  will  destroy  this  place;  because  the  cry  of 
them  is  waxen  great  before  the  Lord.         Genesis, 
Flowers  removed  tcax  greater,  because  the  nou- 
rishment is  more  easily  come  by  in  the  loose  earth. 

Bacon. 
This  answer  given,  Argantes  wild  drew  near, 
Trembling  for  ire,  and  waxing  pale  for  rage; 
Nor  could  he  hold.  Fairfax. 

If  1  wax  but  cold  in  my  desire, 


WAY 


WAY 


WAY 


Tbiok  heav'n  hath  motion  lost,  and  the  world  fire. 

Donne. 

Their  manners  wax  more  and  more  corrupt,  in 

proportion  as  their  blessings  abound.        JUterbury. 

Wa'xohandler,    waks'tshand-lilr.    n.   s. 

[from  wax  and  chandler.'^   A  maker  of 

wax  candles. 

Wa'xen,  wak's'n.*°3   adj.    [from    wax.] 

Made  of  wax. 

Swarming  next  appear'd 
The  female  bee,  that  feeds  her  husband  drone 
Deliciously,  and  builds  her  waxtn  cells, 
With  honey  storM.  Milton. 

I  can  yet  shoot  beams,  whose  heat  can  melt 
The  waxen  wings  of  this  ambitious  boy.     Denham. 

So  weary  bees  in  little  cells  repose; 
But  if  night-robbers  lift  the  well-stor'd  hive, 

An  humming  through  their  waxen  cily  grows. 
And  out  upon  each  others  wings  they  drive.    Dryd. 
Way,  wik.^'^"  n.  s.  [poej,   Saxon;  weigh, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  road  in  which  one  travels.  This 
word  is  applied  in  many  relations  which 
seem  unlike  one  another,  but  have  all 
the  original  of  road  or  travel,  noting 
either  progression,  or  the  mode  of  pro- 
gression, local  or  intellectual. 

I  am  amaz'd,  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  world. 

Shakspeare. 
You  cannot  see  your  way. — 
— 1  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes: 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw  Shakspeare. 

To  God's  eternal  house  direct  the  way, 
A  broad  and  ample  road.  Milton. 

Flutt'ring  the  god,  and  weeping  said, 
Pity  poor  Cupid,  generous  maid! 
Who  happen'd,  being  blind,  to  stray, 
And  on  thy  bosom  lost  his  way.  Prior. 

2.  Road  made  for  passengers. 

Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover.' — 
— Both  stile  and  gate,  horse-toai/,  and  foot-path. 

Shakspeare. 
Attending  long  in  vain,  I  took  the  way 
Which  through  a  path  but  scarcely  printed  lay. 

Dryden. 

3.  A  length  of  space. 

Birnbaumer  forest  extends  a  great  way,  wherein 
are  many  deer,  wild  boars,  foxes,  wolves,  and  bears. 

Brown. 

An  old  man,  that  had  travelled  a  great  way  under 
a  huge  burden,  found  himself  so  weary,  that  he  call- 
ed upon  death  to  deliver  him.  fEstrange. 

4.  Course;  direction  of  motion;  local  ten- 
dency. 

I  now  go  toward  him,  therefore  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.  Shakspeare. 

Come  a  little  nearer  this  way,  I  warrant  thee  no 
body  hears.  Shakspeare. 

He  stood  in  the  gate,  and  ask'd  of  ev'ry  one 
Which  way  she  took,  and  whither  she  was  gone. 

Dryden. 

With  downward  force  he  took  his  way, 
And  roll'd  his  yellow  billows  to  the  sea.      Dryden. 

My  seven  brave  brothers,  in  one  fatal  day, 
To  death's  dark  mansions  took  the  mournful  way. 

Dryden. 

To  observe  evei7  the  least  difference  that  is  in 
things,  keeps  the  understanding  steady  and  right  in 
its  way  to  knowledge,  Locke. 

5.  Advance  in  life. 

The  boy  was  to  know  his  father's  circumstances, 
and  that  he  was  to  make  his  way  by  his  own  indus- 
try Spectator. 

6.  Passage;  power  of  progression  made  or 

given. 

Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head: 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever,  Shakspeare. 

Tb'  angelick  choirs. 


On  each  hand  parting,  to  his  speed  gave  icay, 
Through  all  th'  empyreal  road.  Milton. 

Youti)  and  vain  confidence  thy  life  betray: 
Through  armies  this  has  made  Melantius  way. 

Waller. 

The  reason  may  be,  that  men  seldom  come  into 
those  posts  till  after  forty;  about  which  time  the 
natural  heat  beginning  to  decay  makes  way  for 
those  distempers  «  Temple. 

The  air  could  not  readily  get  out  of  those  prisons, 
but  by  degrees,  as  the  earth  and  water  above  would 
give  way.  Burnet. 

As  a  soldier,  foremost  in  the  fight. 
Makes  way  for  others.  Di-yden. 

Some  make  themselves  way,  and  -^e  suggested 
to  the  mind  by  all  the  ways  of  sensation  and  reflec- 
tion. Locke. 

7.  Vacancy  made  by  timorous  or  respect- 
ful recession. 

There  would  be  left  no  difiference  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  if  what  we  certainly  know  give  way 
to  what  we  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in.       Locke. 

Nor  was  he  satisfied,  unless  he  made  the  pure 
profession  of  the  gospel  give  way  to  superstition  and 
idolatry,  wherever  he  had  power  to  expel  the  one, 
and  establish  the  other.  Mterbury. 

The  senate,  forced  to  yield  to  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  thought  it  their  wisest  course  to  give  way 
also  to  the  time.  Swift. 

I  would  give  way  to  others,  who  might  argue  very 
well  upon  the  same  subject.  Swift. 

8.  Course;  regular  progression. 

But  give  me  leave  to  seize  my  destin'd  prey. 
And  let  eternal  justice  take  the  way.  Dryden. 

9.  Course  or  progress  considered  as  ob- 
structed or  liindered. 

The  imagination  being  naturally  tumultuous,  in- 
terposeth  itself  without  asking  leave,  casting  thoughts 
in  our  way,  and  forcing  the  understanding  to  reflect 
upon  them.  Duppa. 

1 0.  Tendency  to  any  meaning,  or  act. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  words  that  sound  that 

way,  or  points  particularly  at  persecution.     Mterh. 

11.  Access,  means  of  admittance. 

Being  once  at  liberty,  'twas  said,  having  made 
my  way,  with  some  foreign  prince,  I  would  turn 
pirate.  Raleigh. 

12.  Sphere  of  observation. 

These  inquisitions  are  never  without  baseness, 
and  very  often  useless  to  the  curious  inquirer.  For 
men  stand  upon  their  guaids  against  them,  laying 
all  their  counsels  and  secrets  out  of  their  way. 

Taylor. 

The  general  officers  and  the  publick  ministers 
that  fell  in  my  way,  were  generally  subject  to  the 
gout.  Temple. 

13.  Means;  meditate  instrument;  interme- 
diate step. 

By  noble icai/s  we  conquest  will  prepare; 
First  offer  peace,  and  that  refus'd,  make  war. 

Dryden. 

What  conceivable  ways  are  there,  whereby  we 
should  come  to  be  assured  that  there  is  such  a  being 
as  God.'  Tillotson. 

A  child  his  mother  so  well  instructed  this  way  in 
geography,  that  he  knew  the  limits  of  the  four  parts 
of  the  world.  L^cke. 

It  is  not  impossible  to  God  to  make  a  creature 
with  more  ways  to  convey  into  the  understanding 
the  notice  of  corporeal  things  than  those  five  he 
has  given  to  man.  Locke. 

14.  Method;  scheme  of  management. 

He  durst  not  take  open  way  against  them,  and  as 
hard  it  was  to  take  a  secret,  they  being  so  continu- 
ally followed  by  the  best,  and  every  way  ablest,  of 
that  region.  Sidney. 

A  physician  unacquainted  with  your  body,  may 
put  you  in  a  way  for  a  present  cure,  but  overthrow- 
eth  your  health  in  some  other  kind.  Bacon. 

Will  not  my  yielded  crown  redeem  my  breath.' 
Still  am  I  fear'd.'  is  there  no  icay  but  death.' 

Daniel. 

Ab  by  calling  evil  good,  a  man  is  misrepresented 


to  himself  in  the  way  of  flattery:  so  by  calling  goud 
evil,  he  is  misrepresented  to  others  in  the  way  of 
slander.  South. 

Now  what  impious  ways  my  wishes  took! 
How  they  the  monarch  and  the  man  forsook!  Prior. 

15.  Private  determination;  particular  will 
or  humour. 

He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will 
and  his  way,  as  one  that  revered  himself,  and  would 
reign  indeed.  Bacon. 

If  1  had  my  way. 
He  had  mew'd  in  flames  at  home,  not  in  th      nate; 
I  had  sing'd  his  furs  by  this  time.  Ben    on»(jJi. 

16.  Manner;  mode. 

She  with  a  calm  carelessness  let  every  thing  slide, 
as  we  do  by  their  speeches,  who  neither  in  matter 
nor  person  do  any  way  belong  unto  us.  Sidney. 

God  hath  so  many  times  and  ways  spoken  to  men. 

Hoi'ker. 

Few  writers  make  an  extraordinary  figure,  who 
have  not  something  in  their  way  of  thinking  or  ex- 
pressing, that  is  entirely  their  own  Spectator. 

His  way  of  expressing  and  applying  them,  not  his 
invention  of  them,  is  what  we  admire.         Mdison. 

17.  Method;  manner  of  practice. 

Having  lost  the  way  of  nobleness,  he  strove  to 
climb  to  the  height  of  terribleness.  Sidney. 

Matter  of  mirth 
She  could  devise,  and  thousand  ways  invent 
To  leed  her  foolish  humour  and  yain  jolliment. 

SpenstT . 
Taught 
To  live  th'  easiest  way,  not  with  perplexing  thoughts, 

Milton. 

18.  Method  or  plan  of  life,  conduct,  or 
I     action. 

To  attain 
The  height  and  depth  of  thy  eternal  ways, 
All  human  thought  comes  short  Milton. 

When  a  man  sees  the  prodigious  expense  our 
forefathers  have  been  at  in  these  barbarous  build- 
ings, one  cannot  but  fancy  what  miracles  they 
would  have  left  us,  had  they  only  been  instructed 
in  the  right toay.  Mdison. 

19.  Process  of  things  good  or  ill. 

The  affairs  here  began  to  settle  in  a  prosperous 
way.  Heylin. 

20.  Right  method  to  act  or  know. 

We  are  quite  out  of  the  loay,  when  we  think  that 
things  contain  within  themselves  the  qualities  that 
appear  to  us  in  them.  Locke. 

They  are  more  in  danger  to  go  out  of  the  way, 
who  are  marching  under  the  conduct  of  a  guide 
that  will  mislead  them,  than  he  that  has  not  yet 
taken  a  step,  and  is  likelier  to  enquire  after  the 
right  way.  Locke. 

By  me  they  offer  all  that  you  can  ask. 
And  point  an  easy  way  to  happiness,  Rowe. 

21.  General  scheme  of  acting. 

Men  who  go  out  of  the  way  to  hint  free  things, 
must  be  guilty  of  absurdity,  or  rudeness.     Clarissa. 

22.  By  the  way.  Without  any  necessary 
connexion  with  the  main  design;  en 
fiassant. 

Note,  by  the  way,  that  unity  of  continuance  is 
easier  to  procure,  than  unity  of  species.         Bacon, 

Will  Honeycomb,  now  on  the  verge  of  three- 
score, asked  me,  in  his  most  serious  look,  whether 
I  would  advise  him  to  many  lady  Betty  Single, 
who,  6j;  the  tvay,  is  one  of  the  greatest  fortunes 
about  town.  Spectator. 

23.  To  go  ov  conie  one's  way,  qv  ways:  to 
I  come  along,  or  depart.  '  A  familiar 
I     phrase. 

Nay,  come  your  toays; 

This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him.    Shaksp. 

To  a  boy  fast  asleep  upon  the  brink  of  a  river, 

I     fortune  came  and  wak'd  him;  prithee  get  up,  and 

j    go  thy  ways,  thou'lt  tumble  in  and  be  drown'd  else. 

I  VEstrange. 

24.  Way  and  ways  are  now  often  used 
i     corruptly  for  wise, 


WAY 

But  if  he  shall  any  ways  malie  tlicni  void  aficr 
be  bulli  lif-ard  them,  ihcn  lie  shall  bear  her  inKiuity. 

.Yiimhers. 

They  erect  conclusions  no  way  inftriibic  from 

their  premises.  lircwn. 

Belli;;  sent  to  reduce  Paros,  he  mistook  a  gr^-al 

fire  at  a  distance  for  the  fleet,  and  being  uo  wius  a 

match  for  thtiii,  set  sail  for  Athens.  Svuft. 

'  Pis  no  way  the  interest  even  of  priesthood. 

Pope. 

W.^'vniiEAD,    wa'bi'^d.  n.  s.    \jilantago.\ 

A  plant.  jlinsivorth. 

W'AYI'a'kkr,   wa'fci-riif."^   n.  s.   ^nvay  and 

furcy  lo  i^o.]   Passcnt^er;  traveller. 

Howsoever,  many  ivuyj'arcrs  make   themselves 

glee,   by   putting  the   iiihabilants   in   mind  of  this 

pri\ilege;  who  again,  especially  the  women,  for- 

slow  not  to  bain  them.  Carexo. 

V/ayfa'uixg,  wi'la-ring.*'"  adj.    Travel- 

liiv^-;  |)assinj^;  beiiii^  on  a  journey. 

They  to  whom  all  this  is  revealed,  if  they  will 
not  be  directed  into  a  path  so  planed  and  smoothed, 
that  the  wayfaiing  men,  though  fools,  shall  not  err 
therein,  must  neetis  acknowledge  themselves  in  the 
number  of  the  blind,  that  will  not  enter  into  God's 
rest.  Hatwnond. 

Wayfa'kingtkee,  wa'fa-i'lng-lr6e.  n.  s. 
^viburnum^  Lat.]    A.  plant.  Miller. 

To  Wayla'y,  wa-la'.  -v.  a.  [^vay  and  lay.'] 
To  watch  insidiously  in  the  way;  to  be- 
set by  ambush. 

I  will  icaylay  thee  going  home,  where  if  it  be  thy 
chance  to  kill  me, — thou  kill'st  me  like  a  rogue  and 
a  villain.  Shakspeure. 

The  employment  of  money  is  chiefly  merchan- 
dizing or  purchasing,  and  usury  loaylays  both,  it 
dulls  and  damps  all  industries.  Bacon- 

How  thou  lurk'st 
In  valley  or  green  meadow,  to  waylay 
Some  beauty  rare.  MUon. 

Now  on  their  coasts  our  conquering  navy  rides, 
Waylays  their  merchants,  and  their  land  besets, 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides, 
They  lay  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.    Eh-yden. 

Like  hunted  castors,  conscious  of  their  store. 
Their  waylaid  wealth  to  Norway's  coast  they  bri;)g. 

Dryden. 
Wayla'yeu,  wd-la'Cir.^"  n.  s.  [from  ivay- 
lay.]  One  who  waits  in  ambush  tor  an- 
other. 
Wa'yi.k.ss,  wi'l^s.  adj.  [from  nvay.]  Path- 
less; untracked. 

When  on  upon  my  wayless  walk 
As  my  desires  me  draw, 

1,  like  a  madman,  fell  to  talk 
With  evei7  thing  I  saw.  Drayton, 

Wa'ymark,    wi'm&rk.    n.    s.    \^way    aiid 
marH'.]      Mark  to  guide  in  travelling. 
Set  thee  up  icaymarks,  make  thee  high  heaps. 

Jeremiah. 
To  Wa'yment,  wa'mdnt.  v.  a.  [pa,  Sax.] 
To  lament,  or  grieve.     Oljsolete. 

What  boots  it  to  weep  and  to  wayment, 
When  ill  is    hanc'd,  but  doth  the  ill  increase, 
And  the  weak  mind  with  double  woe  torment. 

Spenser. 

WA'YW.'VRD,  wi'wtiid.**  adj.  [pa,  wo, 

and  peapb,  Saxon.]  Froward;  peevish; 

moroie;  vexatious;' liking  his  own  way. 

That  night,  the  eklf  r  it  was,  the  more  wayward 

it  shewed  itself  tonards  them.  i>idney. 

How  wayward  is  this  foolish  love, 
That  like  a  testy  babe,  will  scratch  the  nurse, 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod! 
Ifaywitrd  beauty  doth  not  fancy  move; 
A  frown  forbids,  a  smile  engcndereth  love.  Fairfax. 

To  mischief  bent. 
He  seidijiii  does  a  good  with  good  intent; 
Wayward,  but  wise;  by  long  experience  taught 
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To  jilcase  both  parties,  for  ill  ends  he  fought. 

thyden. 

VVa'v wakdlv,    wa'wuuMt'.    adv.    [tioni 
ivay%vurd.]     Krowardly;    perversely. 

Waijwurdly  proud;  and  tlicrelbre  bold:  because 
extrei'iely  faulty.  Sidney. 

Howsoever,  some  will  still  be  wayv;ardly  dis- 
posed; yet  if  such  as  be  in  authority  will  do  their 
duties,  they  may  by  convenient  discipline  be  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  modesty,  or  else  removed. 

Whilgift. 
Wa'ywakdness,  w^'wiird-n^s.  r/.  «.  [from 
wayward.]  Frowarfiiitss;  p^-rvet  stiiess. 
Such  the  bt-ha\ioi!r  of  ladii;s,  as  builded  their 
chastity  not  ujion  toaywardncss,  but  choice  of  wor- 
thiness. Sidmy. 
The  best  of  his  time  hath  been  but  rash;  then 
must  we  look  from  his  age  to  receive  not  alone  the 
imperfections  of  long  engrafted  condition,  but  the 
unruly  waytvardness  that  infirm  and  cholerick  years 
bring.                                                          Shaks])eure. 
\  child  will  have  as  much  wit  as  he  hath  tvny- 
xcardriess                                                          Wotton. 
We,  we6."^  -*^  /iro?ioun.  [in  oblique  cases 
us.]  See  /. 

1.  The  plural  of  /. 

Retire  ive  to  our  chamber, 
A  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed.      Shakspeare. 

Fair  and  noble  hostess, 

We  are  your  guests  to  night.  Shakspeare. 

Notwithstanding  animals  had  nothing  like  the  use 

of  reason,  tvt  find  in  them  all  the  lower  parts  of  our 

nature  in  the  greatest  strength.  Mdison. 

2.  1  aiiil  otiiers,  indefinitely. 

We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace.    Pope. 

3.  Improperly   and   ungrammatically  for 
the  oblique  case,  us. 

To  poor  we, 
Thine  enmity's  most  capital.  Shakspeare. 

WE.AK,  w^kc^^?  adj.  [paec,  Sax.  week, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Feeble;  not  strong. 

He  is  weary  and  \ocak  bonded.  2  Samuel. 

Here  only  ivcak. 
Against  the  charm  of  beauty's  powerful  glance. 

J\Iilton. 

Wert  thou  not  weak  with  hunger,  mad  with  love, 

My  hand  should  foicc  thee.  Dryden. 

Fame  and  reputation  aie  weak  ties:  many  have 

not  the  least  sense  of  them:  powerful  men  are  only 

awed  by  them  as  they  con  uce  to  their  interest 

Dryden. 

Children,  being  by  the  course  of  nature  born  weak, 

and  unable  to  provide  for  tiemselves,  they  have,  by 

the  appointment  of  God,  a  right  to  be  maintained 

by  their  parents.  Jjocke. 

2.  Infirm;  not  healthy. 

Here  I  stand  youi-  brave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  iceak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 

Shakspeare . 
He  is  now  daily  watching  over  the  weak  and  in- 
firm; humbling  himself  to  perverse,  rude,  ignorant 
people,  wherever  he  can  find  them.  Law. 

3.  Soft;  pliant;  not  stiff". 

4.  Low  of  sound. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish; 
but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike.  ,^scham- 

5.  Feeble  of  mind;  wanting  spirit;  wanting 
discernment. 

As  the  case  stands  with  this  present  age,  full  of 
tongue  and  weak  of  brain,  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereof.  Hooker. 

This  murder'd  prince,  though  weak  he  was. 
He  was  not  ill,  nor  yet  so  weak,  but  that 
He  shew'd  much  martial  valour  in  his  place. 

Daniel. 

She  first  his  tceak  indulgence  will  accuse.  Milton. 

That  Portugal  hath  yet  no  more  than  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  thev  may  thank  the  Wings,  whose 
false  representations  they  were  so  voeak  to  believe. 

Swift. 
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Ongcn  was  lipver  wrdk  enough  lo  imngine  that 
there  wore  two  Gods,  tqual  in  invisibiliiv.  in  eter- 
nity, ill  greatness.  M  uUiland. 
1  o  think  every  thing  di<putal;lc,  is  a  proi,!'  uf  a 
weak  mind,  and  captious  temper.  Btaltir. 
6  Not  much  impregnated  with  any  ingre- 
dient: as,  a  ivtoK  tincture,  weak  beer. 

7.  Not  powerful;  not  potent. 

1  must  make  fair  weather  yet  awhile, 
Till  Henry  be  more  tceak  and  I  more  strong. 

Shakspeare. 

The  tceak,  by  thinking  themselves  slrouf;,  . ,  jn- 
ductd  to  venture  and  proclaim  war  agaiiisi  that 
which  ruins  them;  and  the  strong,  by  conceiting 
themselves  iciak,  are  thereby  rendered  inactive  and 
useless.  SoiUh. 

If  the  poor  found  the  rich  disposed  to  supply  their 
wants,  or  if  the  weak  might  always  find  pioteciion 
from  the  mighty,  they  could  none  of  them  lament 
their  own  condition.  Swift. 

8.  Not  well  suppoitcd  by  argument. 

A  case  so  tceak  and  feeble  lialli  luun  much  per- 
sisted in.  Hooker. 

9.  Unfortified. 

To  quell  the  tyrant  love,  and  guard  thy  heart 
On  this  tceak  side,  where  most  our  nature  fails. 
Would  be  a  conquest  worthy  Calo's  son.     Jlddison. 
To   VVEA'Kbx,  vve'k'n."'3  r.  a.    To  cU  bili- 
tate;  to  enfeeble;  to  deprive  of  strength. 
The  first  which  wiakined  IIk  m  was  their  secu- 
rity. Hooker. 
i'hcir  hands  shall  be  weakened  fi:)m  the  uork, 
that  it  be  not  done.                                   AW/fmio/i. 

Intestine  broils. 
Weakening  the  sceptre  of  old  night.  Milton. 

Every  violence  offered  to  the  body,  weakens  and 
impairs  it,  and  renders  it  less  durable.  Ray. 

Let  us  not  tceaken  still  the  weaker  side 
By  our  divisions.  JIddison. 

Solemn  impressions,  that  seem  to  weaken  the 
mind,  may,  by  proper  reflection,  be  made  to 
strengthen  it.  Clarinsa. 

Wea'kling,    w^ke'ling.**"    n.  a.    [from 
wrak.]    A  feeble  creature. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight: 
And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

Shakspeare. 
Ulysses;  who  I  thought  was  mand 
With  great  and  goodly  personage;  and  bore 
A  vertue  answerable;  and  this  shore 
Should  shake  with  weight  of  such  a  conqueror, 
When  now  a  weakling  came,  a  dwarfic  thing. 

Chapman. 
JF.fop  begged  his  companions  not  to  overcharge 
him;   they  found  him  a  vieakling,  and  bade  him 
pleasr  himself.  L^Estrange. 

Wea'kly,  w6ke'ii>.  adv.  [from  weak.] 
1.  Feebly;  faintly;  without  strength. 
'z.   With  want  of  efHcacy. 

The  motion  of  gravity  woiketli  treakly,  both  far 
from  the  earth,  and  also  within  the  earth.     Bacon, 

Was  plighted  faith  so  weakly  seal'd  above. 
That  for  one  error  I  must  lose  your  love.'     Dryden. 
3.  Indiscreetly;  injudiciously;  timorously; 
witii  feebleness  of  mind^. 

This  high  gift  of  strength  committed  to  me. 
Under  the  seal  of  silence,  could  not  keep, 
But  weakly  to  a  woman  must  reveal  it.        Milton. 

Tancred,  I  neither  am  dispos'd  to  make 
Request  for  life,  norofl'er'd  life  to  take: 
Much  less  deny  the  deed;  but  least  of  all 
Beneath  pretended  ju'lice  tceakly  fall.        Dryden. 
Wea'kly,  w6ke'16.  of//. [from  weak.]  Not 
strong;  not  htalthy. 

Being  old  and  weakly,  twenty  years  in  prison,  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  ever  1  should  have  returned. 

Raleigh. 

Wea'kness,  w^ke'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  weak."] 
I.   Want  of  strength;  want  of  force;  fee- 
bleness. 
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Troy  in  our  iceakness  lives,  not  in  her  strength. 

Sluikspeare. 
Argument 
Of  human  treakmsi  rather  than  of  strength.     Mill. 

The  general's  force,  as  kept  alive  'jy  fight, 
Now,  not  opposM,  no  longer  can  pursue: 

Lasting  till  heav'n  had  done  his  courage  right, 
When  he  had  conquerd,  he  his  u-eukness  knew. 

Drijden. 

2.  Want  of  sprightliness. 

New  graces  nearly  like  thy  works  displav, 
Soft  without  weakness,  without  glaring  gay.     Pope. 

3.  Want  of  steadiiitss 

By  such  a  review  we  si. all  discern  and  strengthen 
our  iceaknesses  with  good  resolution,  and  so  order 
our  future  conversation  as  may  render  us  least  ex- 
posed to  falling.  Rogers. 

4.  Infiiii.ily;  unlicallhiness. 

Persons  in  t!i0;e  posts  derive  a  jrfj.'.«;5s  of  con- 
stitution from  'he  ea-e  and  luxury  of  their  ancestors, 
and  the  delicacy  of  ilieir  own  education.      Temple, 

5.  Vv'ant  ot' cugenry 

She  seems  to  be  cotiscious  of  the  xcenkness  of 
those  testimonies.  Tillolson. 

6.  Want  ot  judgment;  uant  of  resolutiun; 
foolishness  of  minn. 

A  woman,  and  thence  weak 

Weakness  is  thy  excuse, 

And  I  believe  it;  tcsakncss  to  resist 

Pbilistian  gold:  if  iceahicas  may  excuse, 

What  murderer,  what  traitor,  parracide, 

Incestuous,  sacrilegious,  but  may  plead  it? 

All  wickedness  is  weakness.  Milton. 

7.  Defect;  failing. 

If  vou  will  work  on  any  man,  you  must  know  his 
nature,  and  so  lead  him;  or  his  treaknesses  and  dis- 
advantages, and  so  awe  him.  Bacon. 
Many  find  a  pleasure  in  contradicting  the  com- 
mon reports  of  fame,  and  in  spreading  abroad  the 
weaknesses  of  an  exalted  character.  Spedatoi-. 
Weaksi'de,  w^ke-side'.  n.  s.  [^weak  and 
side,  j  Foible;  deficience;  infirmity. 

This  dog  would  have  fought  for  his  master  in  any 
other  case;  but  the  loveof  mutton  was  his  weakside. 

L^  Estrange. 
Trade  has  increased  their  shipping,  which  they 
found  to  be  their  weakside  in  their  last  attempts. 

Temple. 
Weal,  w^le.^-''  n.  s.  [pelan,  Saxon;  wea- 
lust,  Dutch.] 

1.  Happiness;  prosperity;  flourishing  state. 

Our  xreal  on  you  depending, 
Counts  it  yanriceal.  that  he  have  liberty      Shaksp. 

As  we  love  the  weal  of  our  souls  and  bodies,  let 
us  so  behave  ourselves  as  we  may  be  at  peace  with 
God.  Bacon. 

Thine,  and  of  all  thy  sons. 
The  weal  or  woe  in  thee  is  plac'd;  beware!      Milt. 

Ireland  ought  to  be  considered  not  only  in  its 
own  interest,  but  likewise  in  relation  to  England, 
upon  whose  weal  in  the  ma'u  that  of  this  kingdom 
depends.  Temple. 

2.  Republick;  state;  publick  interest. 

Biood  hath  been  shed 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  ihe  general  weal?  Shaksp. 
How  should  the  muse  from  such  a  mor.arch  steal 
An  hoar,  and  not  defraud  the  public  xceal?      Pope. 

Weal,  w^le.  n.  s.  [palan,  Saxon.]    The 
mark  of  a  stripe. 
Like  warts  or  weals  it  hangs  upon  her  skin. 

Donne. 
Weal  awat/,  \\i:\f:.  int^rj.  Alas.  Obsolete. 

Sfienffcr. 

Weald,  Wald,  Walt.  Whether  singly  or 

jointly,  sii^nify  a  wood  or  grove,  from 

the  Saxon  j>e  lib.  Gibson. 

WEALTH,   weu//."*  "•'  n.  s.   [paleft, 

rich,  Saxon.] 
1.  Prosperity;  external  happiness. 

In  all  time  of  onr  tribulation,  in  all  time  of  our 


wealth,   in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the  day  of 
judgment,  good  Lord  deliver  us.    Common  Prayer. 
2.   Riches;  money,  or  precious  goods. 
In  desart  hast  thine  habitance, 
And  these  rich  heaps  oficealth  dost  hide  apart 
From  Ihe  world's  eye  and  from  her  right  usance. 

Fairy  Queen. 
I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  Coi  weallk.  Sliakspeare. 

Once  they  flourished  in  xceallh  and  wit.   Holyday. 
I  wish  thee,  Viii.  abo\e  ail  wiallh, 
Both  bodily  and  glu.s  !y  lioalili: 
Not  too  much  wit  or  iriallk  come  to  thee; 
For  much  of  either  may  undo  thee.    Bishop  Corbet. 
Each  day  new  wealth  without  their  care  pro- 
vides, 
They  lie  asleep  with  prizes  in  their  nets.     Dryden- 
Wea'lthily,     \vei.7/e-le.     adv.      [from 
ivealt/iy.'^  Ricidy. 

I  come  to  wive  it   icealthily  in  Padua, 
IC wealthily,  then  happily  in  Padua.       Shakspeaxe. 

Wea'lthiness,  w&\t/i'^-i\cs.  n.    s.  [from 

we-a/«Ay.]   Richness. 
Wea'lthy,  wilt/i'^.  adj.  ffrom  ".vealt/i.'] 
Rich;  opulent;  abundant. 

If  a  gentleman,  or  any  icealthy  yeoman,  have 
any  children,  the  eldest  shall  be  kept  in  some  order, 
but  all  the  rest  shall  shift  and  fall  to  this  occupa- 
tion of  stealing.  Spenser. 

I  will  be  married  to  a  icealthy  widow 
Ere  three  days  pass.  Shakspeare- 

My  speculations,  when  sold  single,  like  cherries 
upon  the  stick,  are  delighls  Tor  the  rich  and  icea/i/ii/; 
after  some  time  they  come  to  market  in  great  quan- 
tities, and  are  every  ordinaiy  man's  money. 

Spectator 
Not  Neptune's  self  from  all  his  floods  receives 
A  wealthier  tribute  than  to  thine  he  gives.        Pope- 
To  WEAN,  wdne.^-'7  v.  a.  [penan,  Sax.  j 

1.  To  put  from  the  breast;  to  ablactate. 

She  was  weaned  when  it  did  taste  the  wormwood 
on  the  nipple,  pretty  fool!  to  see  it  fall  out  with  the 
dug.  Shakspeare. 

I  have  behaved  as  a  child  that  is  weaiud  of  his 
mother.  Psalms. 

In  tceaning  young  creatures,  the  best  way  is 
never  to  let  them  suck  the  paps  at  all;  for  then  they 
will  drink  up  milk  without  any  difficulty.  Ray 

A  fortnight  before  you  wean  calves  from  milk,  let 
water  be  mixed  with  it.  Mortinur. 

2.  To  withdraw  from  any  habit  or  desire. 

Here  the  place  whose  pleasant  sights 
From  other  shades  have  weanhl  my  wand'ring  mind ; 
Tell  me  what  wants  me  here  Spensei-. 

I  the  rather  ivean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  ofiTspriog  in  my  womb. 

Shakspeare. 

Seriously  reflect  on  the  happy  state    he   shall 

most  certainly  arrive  to,   if  he  but  wean  himself 

from  tliese  worldly  impediments  here  that  clog  his 

soul's  flight.  Digby. 

Children  newly  iceaned  from  their  parents,  put 

out  their  hands  towards  them  in  their  dreams,  as 

if  they  were  still  present.  Stitlingflett. 

There   the   coarse  cake,  and  homely  husks  of 

beans. 

From  parap'ringriot  the  young  stomach  weans. 

Dryden 
The  troubles  of  age  were  intended  by  the  Author 
of  our  being  to  wean  us  gradually  from  our  fond- 
ness of  life,   the  nearer  we  approach  to  the  end  of 
•t.  Swift. 

Wea'nel.  w^ne'il.  )  n.    s.    [from 

Wea'nling,    w^ne'ling.*!"  \       luean.'] 
I.  An  animal  newly  weaned. 

Though  when  as  Lowder  was  far  away. 
This  wolfish  shejp  would  catchen  his  prey; 
A  lamb,  or  a  kid,  or  a  iceuicl  wast. 
With  that  to  the  wood  would  he  speed  haste. 

Spenser. 
To  gorge  the  flesL  of  lambs  and  tceanling  kids, 


On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,   flies  tow'rd  the 

springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes.  Milton. 

2.   A  child  newlj    wcancd. 
WEAPON,    wep'p'n.23*  n.  s.   [peapon, 
Saxon.]   Instrument  of  offence;  some- 
thing  with  which  one  is  armed  to  hurl 
another. 

The  giant 
Down  let  fall  his  arm,  and  soft  withdrew 
His  Wcijp  a  huge,  that  heaved  was  on  high. 
For  to  h;ne  slain  the  man  that  on  the  ground  drd 
lie.  Spenser. 

Tbe  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword; 
For  1  have  iuaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  iceapjn  but  his  i.anie.     Shakspeare. 

Take  liiis  weapon 
Which  I  have  here  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 

Shakspeare. 
Touch  me  with  noble  anger; 
0  let  not  women's  iceapons,  water  drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks.  Shakspeare. 

His  foes,  who  came  to  bring  him  death, 
Bring  him  a  iceapo7i  that  before  had  none    baniel. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirl'd  it  first  around; 
Imperial  .luno  turn'd  the  course  before. 
And  fix'd  the  wand'ring  icsapon  in  the  door. 

Dryden . 

Wea'poned,  wdp'p'n'd.^"^  adj.  [from 
^^0/2072.]  Armed  for  offence;  furnished 
with  arms. 

In  what  sort,  so  ill  weaponed,  could  you  achieve 

this  enterprize.''  Sidney. 

Both  the  combatants  entered,   apparelled  only 

in  their  doublets   and  hoses,  and  weaponed  with 

sword,  buckler,  and  dagger.  Hayward. 

Wea'poxless,  w^p'p'n-les.  adj.  [from 
ivea/ion.^  Having  no  weapon;  unarmed. 

Sampson 
Ran  on  embattled  armies,  clad  in  iron, 
And  weaponles-t  himself 
Made  arms  ridiculous,  useless  the  forgery 
Of  brazen  shield  and  spear,  the  hammer'd  cuirass, 
Chalyhean  temper'd  steel,  and  frock  of  mail, 
Adamantean  proof.  Miltnn. 

Wea'poxsalve,  w^p'pn-silv.  n.  s.  [ivea- 
fion  and  salve. "^  A  salve  which  was 
supposed  to  cure  the  wound,  being  ap- 
plied to  the  weapon  that  made  it. 

That  the  sympathetick  powder  and  the  iceapon- 

salve  constantly  perform  what  is  promised,    I  leave 

others  to  believe.  Boyle. 

Vo  Wear,   ware.-*"  v    a.    preterit  ivore\ 

participle  ivorn.  [pepan,  Saxon.] 
I.  To  waste  with  use,  or  time,  or  instru- 
ments; to  impair  or  lessen  by  gradual 
diminution. 

O  wicked  world!  one  tUat  is  well  nigh  warn  to 
pieces  with  age,  to  shew  himself  a  young  erallant. 

Shakypenre. 

Protogenes  could  lay  his  colours  so  artificially, 
that  one  being  worn  off,  a  fresh  should  succeed  to 
the  number  of  five.  Peacham. 

Waters  ivear  the  stones.  Job. 

An  hasty  word,  or  an  indiscreet  action,  does  not 
dissolve  the  bond,  but  that  friendship  may  be  still 
sound  in  heart;  and  so  outgrow  and  weai-  off  these 
little  distempers.  South. 

They  have  had  all  advantages  to  the  making 
them  wise  unto  salvation,  yet  suffer  (heir  manhood 
to  wear  out  and  obliterate  all  those  rudiments  of 
their  youth.  Decay  of  Piety. 

To  his  name  inscrib'd,  their  tears  they  pay, 
Till  yeajs  and  kisses  icear  his  name  away. 

Dryden. 

Kings'  titles  commonly  begin  by  force. 
Which  time  icears  off  and  mellows  into  ri'^hf. 

Dryden. 

No  differences  of  age,  tempers,  or  education,  can 

wear  out  religion,  and  set  any  considerable  number 

'     of  men  free  from  it,  Tilhlson 
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Theodosius  exerted  himself  to  animate  bis  pcni* 
(ent  in  the  course  of  life  she  was  entering  upon, 
and  wear  out  of  her  mind  groundless  fears. 

Spectator. 

2.  To  consume  tediously. 

What  masks,  what  dances. 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours.  Shaks. 

In  most  places,  their  toil  is  so  extreme  as  they 
cannot  endure  it  above  four  hours j  the  residue 
they  wear  out  at  coites  and  kayles.  Camo. 

Wisest  and  best  of  men  full  of 't  bcguii'd, 
With  goodness  principled,  not  to  reject 
The  penitent,  but  ever  to  forgive, 
Are  drawn  t''  loear  out  miserable  days.        jyiilton. 

3.  To  carry  appendant  to  the  body. 

This  pale  and  angry  rose 
Will  I  forever  treor.  Shakspeare. 

Why  art  thou  angry?— 
— That  such  a  slave  as  this  should  wear  a  sword, 
Who  wears  not  honesty.  Shakspeare. 

What  is  this 
That  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  the  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty.'  Shakspeare. 

I  am  the  first-born  son  of  bim  that  last. 
Wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome.     Shakspeare- 
Their  adorning,  let  it  not  be  that  outward  adorn- 
ing of  plaiting  the  hair,  and  of  wearing  of  gold. 

1  Peter. 
EasM  the  putting  off 
Thes^  troublesome  disguises  which  we  wear 

Milton 

He  ask'd  what  arms  this  swarthy  Memnon  wore; 

What  troops  he  landed.  Dryden. 

This  is  unconscionable  dealing,  to  he  made  a 

slave,  and  not  know  whose  livery  I  wear.    Dryden. 

On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore. 

Pope. 

4.  To  exhibit  in  appearance. 

Such  an  infectious  face  her  sorrow  loears, 
lean  bear  death,  but  not  Cydaria's  tears.  Dryden. 

5.  To  affect  by  degree. 

Trials  ivear  us  into  a  liking  of  what  possibly,  in 
the  first  essay  displeased  us.  Locke. 

A  man  who  has  any  relish  for  true  writing,  from 
the  masterly  strokes  of  a  great  author,  every  time 
he  peruses  him,  wears  himself  into  the  same  man- 
ner. Spectator. 

6.  To  Wear  out.     To  harrass. 

He  shall  wear  out  the  saints.  Daniel. 

7.  To  Wear  out.  To  waste  or  destroy 
by  degrees. 

This  very  rev'rent  leacher,  quite  icorn  out 
With  rheumatisms,  and  crippled  with  his  gout. 

Dryden. 
To  Wear,  wire.  -v.  n. 

1.  To  be  wasted  with  use  or  time.  It 
has  commonly  some  particle,  as,  out, 
away,  ojf. 

Thou  wilt  surely  wear  away.  Exodus- 

■  In  those  who  have  iost  their  sight  when  young, 
in  whom  the  idea  of  coloui-s  having  been  but 
slightly  taken  notice  of,  and  ceasing  to  be  repeat- 
ed, do  quite  wear  out-  Locke. 

2.  To  be  tediously  spent. 

Thus  wore  out  night;  and  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest  high-towring  to  descry 
The  mern's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  bis  song. 

Milton. 

3.  To  pass  away  by  degrees. 

If  passion  causes  a  present  terror,  yet  it  soon 

wears  off;  and  inclination  will  easily  learn  to  slight 

such  scarecrows.  Locke. 

The  difficulty  will  every  day  grow  less  and  wear 

off;  and  obedience  become  easy  and  familiar. 

Rogers. 
Wear,  ware.  n.  s.  [froin  the  verb.] 
1.  The  act  of  wearing;  the  thing  worn. 
It  was  the  enchantment  of  her  riches 
That  made  m'  apply  t'  your  crony  witches; 
That  in  return  would  pay  th'  expence, 
The  wear  and  tear  of  conscience.  Hudibras. 
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2.  [paeji,  Saxon,  a  fen;  -war,  German,  a 
mound.]  A  dam  to  shut  up  and  raise 
the  water:  often  written  weir  or  ivier. 

They  would  force  themselves  through  flood-gates 
or  over  wears,  hedges,  or  stops  in  the  water. 

Walton. 

3.  A  net  or  twig  to  catch  fish. 

Weard,  wArde,  n.  s.  Weard,  whether 
initial  or  final,  signifies  watchfulness  or 
care;  from  the  Saxon  peajiban,  to 
ward  or  keep.  Gibson. 

Wea'rer,  wa'rir.9*  n.  s.  [from  wear.^ 

1.  One  who  has  any  thing  appendant  to 
his  person. 

Were  I  the  loearer  of  Antonio's  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to-day.  Shakspeare. 

Cowls,  hoods,   and   habits,  with  their  wearer, 
tost, 
And  flutter'd  into  rags.  Milton. 

Armour  bears  off  insults,  and  preserves  the 
wearer  in  the  day  of  battle;  but,  the  danger  once 
repelled,  it  is  laid  aside  as  being  too  rough  for  civil 
conversation.  Dryden. 

We  ought  to  leave  room  for  the  humour  of  the 
artist  or  wearer.  Mdison 

2.  Tiiat  which  wastes  or  diminishes. 

Take  away  this  measure  from  our  dress  and  ha- 
bits, and  all  is  turned  into  such  paint  and  glitter, 
and  ridiculous  ornaments,  as  are  a  real  shaoie  to 
the  wearer.  Law. 

Wea'riness,  w^'r^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  wra- 

1.  Lassitude;  state  of  being  spent  with 
labour. 

,Com.e,  our  stomachs 
Will  make  .what's  homely  savoury;  weariness 
Can'  snore  upon  the  flint,  when  resty  sloth 
Finds  the  dowriy  pillow  hard.  Shakspeare. 

Water-fowls  supply  the  weariness  of  a  long  flight 
by  taking  water.  Hale 

Heaven,  when  the  creature  lies  prostrate  in  the 
weakness  of  sleep  and  weariness,  spreads  the  cover- 
ing of  night  and  darkness  to  conceal  it.  South. 

To  full  bowls  each  other  they  provoke: 
At  length  with  weariness  and  wine  oppress'd 
They  rise  from  table  and  withdraw  to  rest. 

Dryden, 

2.  Fatigue;  cause  of  lassitude. 

The  more  remained  out  of  the  weariness  and 
fatigue  of  their  late  marches.  Clarendon. 

3.  Impatience  of  any  thing. 

4.  Tediousness. 

Wea'ring,  wa.'ring.*J°  n.  s.  [from  wear.'^ 

Clothes. 

It  was  his  bidding; 

Give  me  my  nightly  icearing  and  adieu.       Shaksp. 
Wea'rish,  w^'rish.  adj.   [1  believe  from 

psep,  Saxon,  a  quagmire.     See  Wee- 

KISH.] 

1.  Boggy;  watery. 

2.  Weak;  washy. 

A  garment  over  rich  and  wide  for  many  of  their 

wearish  and  ill-disposed  bodies.  Carew. 

Wea'risome,    we'r^-si'im.i^*    adj.   [from. 

iveary.']  Troublesome;  tedious;  causing 

weariness. 

The  soul  prefcneth  rest  in  ignorance  before 
weaiisome  labour  to  know.  Hooker. 

These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways. 
Draw  out  our  miles  and  makes  them  wearisome. 

Shakspeare . 

Troops  came  to  the  army  the  day  before,  harrass- 
ed  with  a  long  and  icearisome  march.  Bacon. 

Costly  I  reckon  not  them  alone  which  charge 
the  purse,  but  which  are  ivearisome  and  importune 
in  suits.  Bacon. 

Shrinking  up  or  stretching  out  are  wearisome  po- 
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sitions,  and  such  as  perturb  the  quiet  of  those  parti, 

Brown. 
This  must  be  our  task 
In  heav'n,  this  our  delight;  how  wearisome 
Eternity  so  speiK,  in  worship  paid 
To  whom  we  hate!  Millon. 

Satiety  from  all  things  else  doth  come, 
Then  life  must  to  itself  grow  xcearisome.    Denham. 

Wea'risomely,  we'r(i-si\m-li.  adv.  [from 
•wturinome.^  Tediously;  so  as  to  cause 
weariness. 

As  of  Nimrod,  so  arc  the  opinions  of  writers 
different  touching  Assur,  and  the  beginning  of  that 
great  state  of  Assyria;  a  contro\ crsy  wearit-omely 
disputed,  without  any  direct  proof  of  certainty. 

Raleigh. 

VVea'risomeness,  wd'rd-sim-n^s.  n.  s. 
[from  ivearisome.'] 

1.  Tiie  quality  of  tiring. 

2.  The  slate  of  being  easily  tired. 

A  wit,  quick  without  lightness,  sharp  without 
brittleiiess,  desirous  of  good  things  without  new- 
fangleness,  diligent  in  painful  things  without  wea- 
risomeness.  Jicham. 

To  Weary,  we'r^.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 

1.  To  tire;  to  fatigue;  to  harass;  to  sub- 
due by  labour. 

Better  that  the  enemy  seek  us; 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  offence .  Shakspeare. 

The  people  labour  in  the  very  fire,  v-eary  them- 
selves for  very  vanity.  Hcjjakkuk. 

Dewy  sleep  oppress'd  them  weary'd.        jyjiUon. 

Sea  would  be  pools  without  the  brushing  air. 
To  curl  the  waves;  and  sure  some  little  care 
Should  weary  nature  so,  to  make  her  want  repose. 

Dryden . 

You  have  already  weary''d  fortune  so, 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe, 
But  sits  all  breathless.  Dryden, 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  continue  a  paper  by 
resuming  the  same  subjects,  and  wearying  out  the 
reader  with  the  same  thoughts  in  a  different  p' lase. 

Addison. 

2.  To  make  impatient  of  continuance. 

I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee.       Shaksp. 

Should  the  government  be  vjearied  out  of  its 
present  patience,  what  is  to  be  expected  bv  Mich 
turbulent  men.  Jddison. 

3.  To  subdue  or  harass  by  any  thing  irk- 
some. 

Must'ring  all  her  wiles, 
With  blandish'd  parleys,  feminine  assaults. 
Tongue  batteries,  she  suiceas'd  not  day  nor  night 
To  storm  me  over-watch'd  and  weary'd  out.      Milt. 

Wea'ry,  wd'rd-.227  adj.  [pepij,  Saxon; 
ivatren,  to  be  tired,  Dutch.] 

1.  Subdued  by  fatigue,  tired  with  labour. 

Fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline,  in  haste, 
Iliswjcori/  waggon  to  the  western  vale.        Spenser. 

Gentle  Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms! 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe  Shaksp. 

1  am  iceary,  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd: 
Have  we  no  wine  here  Shakspeare. 

An  old  man  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye: 
Give  liim  a  little  earth  for  charity.         Shakspeare 

Let  us  not  be  weary  in  well-doing.       Galatians- 

Our  swords  so  wholly  did  the  fates  employ. 
That  they  at  length  grew  weary  to  destroy: 
Refus'd  the  work  we  brought,  and  out  of  breath. 
Made  sorrow  and  despair  attend  for  death.  Dryden - 

2.  Impatient  of  the  continuance  of  any 
thing  painful  or  irksome. 

The  king  was  as  weary  of  Scotland,  as  be  bad 
been  impatient  to  go  thither,  finding  all  things  pro- 
posed to  him  without  consideration  of  his  honour  or 
intereit.  Clarendon. 
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My  hopes  all  flat,  nature  within  me  seems, 
In  all  her  functions,  weary  of  herself.  Jtfikon. 

3.  Desirous  lo  discontinue. 

See  the  revolution  of  the  times, 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 
Into  the  seas.  Shaksptare, 

4.  Causing  weariness;  tiresonae. 

Their  gates  to  all  were  open  evermore 
That  by  Uie  weary  way  were  travelling; 
And  one  sat  waiting  ever  them  before, 
To  call  in  comers  by  that  needy  were  and  poor. 

Spenser. 
The  weariest  and  most  lothed  life 
That  age,  ach,  peoury,  imprisonment, 
Can  lay  on  nature,  is  a  paradise 
To  what  we  fear  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  please, 
You  and  your  fellows;  I'd  have  it  come  to  question. 

Shakspeare. 
Wea'sand,  w^'z'n."*'  n. «.  [papen,  Sax. 
This  word  is  very  variously  written,  but 
this  orthography  is  nearest  to  the  ori- 
ginal word.]  The  windpipe;  the  pas- 
sage through  which  the  breath  is  drawn 
and  emitted;  the  larynx. 

Marry  Diggon,  what  should  him  afifray. 
To  take  his  own  where-ever  it  lay; 
For  had  bis  weasand  been  a  little  wider. 
He  would  have  devoured  both  bidder  and  shidder. 

Spenser. 

Cut  bis  weasand  with  thy  knife.  Shakspeare. 

Matter  to  be  discharged  by  expectoration  must 

first  pass  into  the  lungs,  then  into  the  aspera  arteria, 

or  weasand,  and  from  thence  be  coughed  up,  and 

spit  out  by  the  mouth.  Wiseman. 

The  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  weight  increas'd. 
Drove  through  bis  neck  aslant;  he  spurns  the  ground. 
And  the  soul  issues  through  the  weazon^s  wound. 

Dryden. 
Wea'sel,  w6'z'1."2  227  „,  s.  [perel,  Sax. 
wesei,  Dutch;  mustela,  Lat.J     A  small 
animal  that  eats  corn  and  kills  mice. 

Ready  in  gybes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelsome  as  the  weasel.  Shakspeare. 

A  weasel  once  made  shift  to  slink 
In  at  a  corn-loft  through  a  chink.  Pope- 

WEA  THER,  w^TH'ar.'=3*  n.  «.  [pebeji, 
Saxon. j 

1.  State  of  the  air,  respecting  either  cold 
or  heat,  wet  or  dryness. 

Who's    there,    besides    foul    loeather? One 

minded  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly.      Shaksp. 

I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king; 
But  I  must  make  fair  loeather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong. 

Sliakspeare. 

Again  the  northern  winds  may  sing  and  blow. 
And  fear  no  haven  but  from  the  weather  now . 

Coioley. 

Men  must  content  themselves  to  travel  in  all 
weathers,  and  through  all  difficulties.     VEslrange. 

The  sun 
Foretels  the  change  otioeather  in  the  skies; 
Whene'er  through  mists  he  shoots  his  sullen  beams, 
Suspect  a  drisling  day.  Dryden. 

2.  Tiie  change  of  the  state  of  the  air. 

It  is  a  reverend  thing  to  see  an  ancient  castle  not 
in  decay;  how  much  more  to  behold  an  ancient  fa- 
mily, which  have  stood  against  the  waves  and 
weaUiers  of  time  ?  Bacon. 

3.  Tempest;  storm. 

What  gusts  of  weather  from  that  gath'ring  cloud 

My  thoughts  presage!  Dryden. 

To  Wea'ther,  w^TH')ir.*89  v.  a.  [from  the 

noun.] 
1.  To  expose  to  the  air. 

He  perched  on  some  branch  thereby, 
To  weather  him,  and  his  moist  wings  to  dry.  Spmstr. 
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Mustard-seed  gather  for  being  too  ripe. 
And  weather  it  wel,  yer  ye  give  it  a  stripe .    Tusser. 

2.  To  pass  with  difficulty. 

He  weathered  fell  Charybdis,  but  ere  long 
The  skies  were  darken'd  and  the  tempests  strong. 

Garth. 

Could  they  weather  and  stand  the  shock  of  an 
eternal  duration,  and  yet  be  at  any  time  subject  to 
a  dissolution?  Hale. 

3.  To  Weather  a  fioint.  To  gain  a  point 
against  the  wind;  to  accomplish  against 
opposition. 

We  have  been  tugging  a  great  while  against  the 
stream,  and  have  almost  weathered  our  point;  a 
stretch  or  two  more  will  do  the  work.         Addison. 

4.  To  Weather  out.    To  endure. 
When  we  have  pass'd  these  gloomy  hours. 

And  weathered  orU  the  storm  that  beats  upon  us. 

Mdison. 

Wea'therbeaten,  w^TH'dr-b^-t'n.  adj. 

Harassed  and  seasoned  by  hard  weather. 

They  perceived  an  aged  man  and  a  young,  both 

poorly  arrayed,  extremely  weatherbeaten;  tiie  old 

man  blind,  the  young  man  leading  him.       Sidney. 

She  enjoys  sure  peace  for  evermore 
As  weatherbeaten  ship  arriv'd  on  happy  shore.  Spens. 

Thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottom'd  Severn,  have  I  sent 
Him  bootless  home,  and  weatherbeaten  back.  Shak. 
1  hope,  when  you  know  the  worst,  you  will  at 
once  leap  into  the  river,  and  swim  through  hand- 
somely, and  not  loeatherbeaten  with  the  divers  blasts 
of  irresolution,  stand  shivering  upon  the  brink. 

Suckling. 

A  weatherbeaten  vessel  holds 

Gladly  the  port.  Milton. 

Dido  receiv'd  his  wecUherbeaten  troops.  Dryden. 

The  old  weatherbeaten  soldier  carries  in  his  hand 

the  Roman  eagle.  .Sddison. 

Wea'therboard,  or  Weatherbonv,  w^th'- 

6r-b6rd.  n.  s.  In  the  sea  language,  that 

side  of  a  ship  that  is  to  the  windward. 

Diet. 
Wea'thercock,  wdTH'ir-kok.  n.s.  [wea- 
ther and  cock."^ 

1.  An  artificial  cock  set  or  the  top  of  a 
spire,  which  by  turning  shows  the  point 
from  which  the  wind  blows. 

But,  alas!  the  sun  keeps  his  light,  though  thy 
faith  be  darken'd;  the  rocks  stand  still,  tho  g h  thou 
change  like  a  weathercock.  Sidney. 

A  kingfisher  hanged  by  the  bill,  converting  the 
breast  to  that  point  of  the  horizon  from  whence  the 
wind  doth  blow,  is  a  very  strange  introducing  of 
natural  weathercosks.  Brown. 

2.  Any  thing  fickle  or  inconstant. 

Where  had  you  this  pretty  weathercock? — I  can- 
not tell  what  his  name  is  my  husband  had  him  of. 

Shakspeare. 
He  break  my  promise  and  absolve  my  vow! 
The  word  which  I  have  given  shall  stand  like  fate. 
Not  like  the  king's,  that  weathercock  of  state.  Dryd. 
Wea'therdriven,  w^TH'ur-driv-v'n. 
fiart.  Forced  by  storms  or  contrary 
winds. 

Philip,  during  bis  voyage  towards  Spain,  was 

weatherdriven  into  Weymouth.  Carew. 

Wea'thergage,    w^TH'iir-gidje.    n.    s. 

[weather  and  j^ag'e.j     Any  thing   that 

shows  the  weather. 

To  veer,  and  tack,  and  steer  a  cause 
Against  the  weathergage  of  laws.  Hudibras. 

Wea'therglass,     w^TH'fir-glas.     n.    s. 

[weather  and  ^/a«s.j 
1.  A  barometer;  a  glass  that  shows  the 
weight  of  the  air. 

John's  temper  depended  very  much  upon  the 
air;  his  spirits  rose  and  fell  with  the  weatherglass. 

Arbuthnot. 
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We  shall  hardly  wish  for  a  perpetual  equinox  to 
save  the  charges  o[  weallierglasses;  for  the  two  equi- 
noxes of  our  year  are  the  most  windy  and  tem- 
pestuous. Bentley. 
2.  A  thermometer.    Less  used. 

As  in  some  loeatherglass  my  love  I  bold, 
Which  falls  or  rises  with  the  heat  or  cold, 
I  will  be  constant  yet.  Dryden 

Wea'therspy,  w^TH'tir-spi.  7i.  s.  [wea- 
ther and  s/iy.'j  A  stargazer;  an  astrolo- 
ger; one  that  foretells  the  weather. 

And  sooner  may  a  gulling  weather^, 
By  drawing  forth  heav'n's  scheme,  tell  certainly 
What  fashion'd  hats,  or  ruffs,  or  suits,  next  year 
Our  giddy-headed  antick  youtl»  will  wear.    Donne. 

Wea'therwise,  weTH'i'ir-wize.  adj. 
[weather  and  wise.']  Skilful  in  fore- 
telling the  weather. 

Wea'therwiser,  wdTH'i'ir-wize-ur.  n.  s. 
[weather  and  winen,  Dutch,  to  show.] 
Any  thing  that  foreshows  the  weather. 
Most  vegetables  expand  their  flowers  and  down 
in  warm  sunshiny  weather,  and  again  close  them 
toward  the  evening,  or  in  rain,  as  is  in  the  flowers 
of  pimpernel,  the  opening  and  shutting  of  which  are 
the  countryman's  weatlierwiser.  Derham. 

To  WEAVE,  weve.  v.  a.  prct.  wovcy 
weaved;  part.  pass,  woven ^  weaved. 
[pepan.  Sax.  weven,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  form  by  texture;  to  form  by  in- 
serting one  part  of  the  materials  within 
another. 

Here  in  her  hairs 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  icoven 
A  golden  mesh  to  intrap  the  hearts  of  men 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs.  Shakspeare. 

The  women  icove hangings  for  the  grove.  2  Kings. 

There  our  secret  thoughts  unseen 
Like  nets  be  weou'd  and  intertwin'd. 
Wherewith  we  catch  each  other's  mind.        Carew. 

White  seem'd  her  robes,  yet  woven  so  they  were. 
As  snow  and  gold  together  had  been  wrought.  Dry, 

These  purple  vests  were  weov'd  by  Daidan  dames. 

Dryden. 

Dan  Pope,  for  thy  misfortune  griev'd, 
With  kind  concern  and  skill  has  weav''d 
A  silken  web,  and  ne'er  shall  fade 
Its  colours;  gently  has  he  laid 
The  mantle  o'er  thy  sad  distress: 
And  Venus  shall  the  texture  bless.  Prior. 

2.  To  unite  by  intermixture. 

When  religion  was  woven  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  flourished  under  the  protection  of  the 
emperors,  men's  thoughts  and  discourses  were  full 
of  secular  aflairs;  but,  in  the  three  first  centuries  of 
Christianity,  men  who  embraced  this  religion  had 
given  up  all  their  interests  in  this  world,  and  lived 
in  a  perpetual  preparation  for  the  next.      Addison. 

3.  To  interpose;  to  insert. 

The  duke  be  here  to-night!  the  better!  best! 

This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business.    Shak. 

To  Weave,  w^ve.*^''  v.  n.    To  work  with 

a  loom. 
Wea'ver,  we'vur.98  n.  s.   [from  weave.] 
One  who  makes  thread  into  cloth. 

Upon  these  taxations. 
The  clothiers  all,  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  oflf 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  iceavers.       Shak^. 
My  days  are  swifter  than  a  %veaver''s  shuttle,  and 
are  spent  without  hope.  Job. 

The  weaver  may  cast  religion  upon  what  loom  he 
please.  Howel. 

Her  flag  aloft  spreads  ruffling  to  the  wind, 
And  sanguine  streamers  seem  the  flood  to  fire: 

The  wearer,  charm 'd  with  what  his  loom  design 'd, 

Groes  on  lo  see,  and  knows  not  to  re  tire.      /)/•.. i/en. 

Wea'verfish,  w6'viii-fish.  /;.  s.  [umneua 

1     /liscis,  Lat.]    A  fish.  Ainsworth. 
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WEB,  web.  n.  s.  [pebba,  Saxon.] 

1.  Texture;  any  thing  woven. 

Penelope,  for  her  Ulysses'  sake, 
Devis'd  a  iceb  her  wooers  to  deceive; 

In  which  the  work  that  she  all  day  did  make, 
The  same  at  ni^ht  she  bid  again  unreave.  Spenser. 

Staid  at  gate. 
And  heard  within  the  goddesse  elevate 
A  voice  divine,  as  at  her  iceb  she  wrought. 
Subtle,  and  glorious,  and  past  earthly  thought. 

Chapman. 
Spiders  touch'd,  seek  their  iweft's  inmost  part. 

Davies. 
By  day  the  veb  and  loom, 
And  homely  household  task,  shall  be  her  doom. 

Dryden. 

The  fates,  when  they  this  happy  web  have  spun. 

Shall  bless  the  sacred  clue,  and  bid  it  smoothly  run. 

[h  yden. 

2.  Some  part  of  a  sword.    Obsolete. 

The  sword,  whereof  the  V7eb  >vas  steel; 
Pommel,  rich  stone;  hilt,  gold,  approv'd  by  touch. 

Fairfax. 

3.  A  kind  of  dusky  film  that  hinders  the 
sight;  suffusion. 

This  is  the  foul  flibertigibbet;  he  gives  the  web 
and  the  pin,  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the  hare- 
lip. Shakspeare. 

We'bbed,  w^b'd.^"5  adj.  [from  web.'] 
Joined  by  a  film. 

Such  as  are  whole-footed,  or  whose  toes  are 
webbed  together,  their  legs  are  generally  short,  the 
most  convenient  size  for  swimming.  Derham- 

We'bfooted,  wSb'fut-^d.  adj.  [weA  and 
,/oot.~\  Palmipede;  having  films  between 
the  toes. 

Webfooted  fowls  do  not  live  constantly  upon  the 
land,  nor  fear  to  enter  the  water.  Ray. 

We'bster,  w^b'stir.  n.  s.  [pebpcpe, 
Saxon,  a  woman  weaver.]  A  weaver. 
Obsolete. 

After  local  names,  the  most  in  number  have  been 
derived  from  occupations;  as,  Taylor,  Wtbster, 
Wheeler.  Camden. 

To  WED,  w^d.  Tf.  a.  [pebian,  Saxon.] 

1.  To  marry;  to  take  for  husband  or  wife. 

If  one  by  one  you  wedded  all  the  world. 
Or,  from  the  all  that  are,  took  something  good 
To  make  a  perfect  woman;  she  you  kill'd 
Would  be  unparallelVl.  Shakspeare- 

Never  did  thy  beauty,  since  the  day 
I  saw  thee  first  and  wedded  theo,  adorn'd 
With  all  perfection,  so  inflame  my  senses.  Milton. 

Chloe,  blind  to  wit  and  worth. 
Weds  the  rich  dulness  of  some  son  of  earth.    Pope. 

2.  To  join  in  marriage. 

In  Syi-acusa  was  1  born  and  loed 
Unto  a  woman  happy  but  for  rae.  Shakspeare. 

Then  I  shall  be  no  more; 
And  Adam  icedded  to  another  Eve, 
Shall  live  with  her.  Milton. 

The  woman  in  us  still  prosecutes  a  deceit  like 
that  begun  in  the  garden;  and  our  understandings 
are  wedded  to  an  Eve,  as  fatal  as  the  mother  of 
their  miseries.  Glanville. 

3.  To  unite  for  ever. 

Affliction  is  enamour'd  of  thy  parts, 
And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity.  Shakspeare. 

■i-  To  take  for  ever. 

Though  the  principal  men  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  again  elected  to  serve  in  this  parliament, 
yet  tliey  were  far  from  wedding  the  war,  or  taking 
themselves  to  be  concerned  to  make  good  any  de- 
claration made  by  the  former.  Clarendon. 

They  positively  and  concernedly  wedded  his 
cause.  Clai'endon. 

5.  To  unite  by  love  or  fondness. 

Men  are  wedded  to  their  lusts,  and  resoked  upon 
a  wicked  course;  and  so  it  becomes  their  interest 
to  wish  there  were  no  God .  Tillotson. 


To  Wed,  w^d.  v.  n.  To  contract  matri- 
mony. 

When  I  shall  wed. 
That  lord  whose  hand  shall  take  ray  plight,  shall 

carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care  and  duty. 

Shakspeare. 
To  love,  to  iced, 
For  Hymen's  rites,  and  for  the  marriage  bed, 
You  were  ordain'd.  Suckling. 

Nor  took  I  Guiscard,  by  blind  fancy  led. 
Or  hasty  choice  as  many  women  wed; 
But  with  deliberate  care.  Dryden. 

We'd  DING,  w^d'ding.**°  n.  s.  [^from  wed.] 
Marriage;  nuptials;  the  nuptial  cere- 
mony. 

Come,  away! 
-Por  you  shall  hence  upon  your  wedding  dzy.  Shaks. 

I  will  dance  and  eat  plums  at  your  loeddlng. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding  dower; 
For  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not.  Shaksp. 

When  my  son  was  entered  into  his  tcceWingf-ch am- 
ber, he  fell  down  and  died.  2  Esdras. 

These  three  country  bills  agree,  that  each  loed- 
ding  produces  four  children.  Graunt. 

His  friends  were  invited  to  come  and  make 
merry  with  him,  and  this  was  to  be  the  wedding- 
feast.  L'Estrange. 

If  she  affirmed  herself  a  virgin,  she  must  on  her 
loedding-ilAy,  and  in  her  wedding  cloatlis  perform 
the  ceremony  of  going  alone  into  the  den,  and  s(ay 
an  hour  with  the  lion.  Sioijt. 

A  woman  seldom  asks  advice  before  she  has 
bought  her  wed</i«g--cloaths.  Speclaler. 

Wedge,  w^dje.  n.  s.  [yegge,  Danish; 
wegffe^  Dutch.] 

1.  A  body  which,  having  a  sharp  edge 
continually  growing  thicker,  is  used  to 
cleave  timber;  one  of  the  mechanical 
powers. 

A  barbarous  troop  of  clownish  fone 
The  honour  of  these  noble  boughs  down  threw; 
Under  the  icei/ge  I  heard  the  trunk  to  groan.  Spenser. 

The  fifth  mechanical  faculty  is  the  wedge  used  in 
the  cleaving  of  wood  Wilkins. 

He  left  his  icedge  within  the  cloven  oak.    Dryd. 

The  oak  let  many  a  heavy  groan,  when  he  was 
cleft  with  a  wedge  of  bis  own  timber,      ^irbuthnot. 

2.  A  mass  of  metal. 

Ai^parkles  from  the  anvil  us'd  to  fly 
When  heavy  hammers  on  the  tvedge  are  swaid. 

Spenser- 

When  I  saw  a  goodly  Babylonish  garment,  and 
a  ioedge  of  gold  of  fifty  sheckles  weight,  then  I 
coveted  them.  Joshua, 

3.  Any  tiling  in  the  form  of  a  wedge. 

In  warlike  musters  they  appear. 
In  rhombs,  and  wedges,  and  half-moons,  and  wings. 

Milton. 
To  Wedge,  w^dje.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun  ] 

1.  To  cleave  with  a  wedge. 
My  heart, 

As  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain. 
Lest  Hector,  or  my  father,  should  perceive  me. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  drive  as  a  wedge  is  driven. 

Where  have  you  been  brtiling? — 
— Ameng  the  crowd  i'  th'  abbey,  where  a  finger 
Could  not  be  wedged  in  more.  Shakspeare. 

S.  To  force  as  a  wedge  forces. 
Part 
In  common  rang'd  in  figure  wedge  their  way. 
Intelligent  of  seasons.  Milton. 

4.  To  fasten  by  wedges. 

Wedge  on  the  keenest  scythes. 
And  give  us  steeds  that  snort  against  the  foe.  Ji.Phil. 

5.  To  fix  as  a  wedge. 

Your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another  man's 
will;  it  is  stiongly  wedged  up  in  a  blockhead. 

Shakspeart. 


Sergcsthus  iu  the  centaur,  soon  he  passed, 
n>(/^''(/  in  the  rocky  shoals  and  sticking  fast.  Dryi. 

What  impulse  can  be  propagated  from  one  parti- 
cle, entombed  and  xcedged  in  the  very  center  of  the 
earth,  to  another  in  the  centre  of  Saturn?    Btntley. 

\\  k'dlock,  wid'lok.  n.  a.  [pcb  and  lac, 
Saxon,  marriage  and  gift.]  Marriage; 
matrimony. 

She  doth  stray  about 
By  holy  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
For  happy  wedlock  hours.  Shakspeare 

Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate; 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  ictdtock  bear  him. 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers.  Shaft. 

Can  luedlock  know  so  great  a  curse, 
As  putting  husbands  out  to  nurse.'  Cleaveland: 

He  his  happiest  choice  too  late 
Shall  meet  already  link'd,  and  toedlock  bound 
To  a  fell  adversary.  Milton. 

May  not  a  prison  or  a  grave. 
Like  wedlock,  honour's  title  have.'  Denham. 

One  thought  the  sex's  prime  felicity 
Was  from  the  bonds  of  wedlock  to  be  free, 
And  uncontroll'd  to  give  account  to  none.  Dryden. 

A  man  determined,  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  his 
age,  to  enter  upon  icedlock.  Mdison. 

We'dnesday,  w^nz'di.223  «.  g.  [pobenp- 
baj,  Saxon;  odensduy,  Swedisii;  wuena- 
day.  Dutch;  wensday,  Isiandick.]  The 
fourth  day  of  the  week,  so  named  by 
the  Gothick  nations  from  IVodtn  or 
Odin. 

Where  is  the  honour  of  him  that  died  on  Wed- 
nesday? Shakspeare. 

The  offices  of  prayer  he  had  in  his  church,  not 
only  upon  the  Sundaies,  and  festivals,  and  their 
eves,  as  also  Wednesdaies  and  Fridaies.  Fell. 

Wee,  viH.  adj.  [A  Saxon  word  of  the 
same  root  with  weeing^  Dutch;  wenig, 
German.]  Little;  sniall;  whence  the 
word  weasle  or  weesel  is  used  for  little; 
as,  a  weesel  lace.  In  Scotland  it  de- 
notes small  or  little:  as  wee  ane,  a  little 
one,  or  child;  a  wee  bit,  a  little  bit. 

Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  a 
glover's  paring  knife.' — No,  forsooth;  he  hath  but 
a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yellow  beard.  Shaksp. 

We'echelm,  w^^tsh'^lm.  n.  s.  [This  is 
often  written  witc/i  elm.]  A  species  of 
elm. 

A  cioD  of  a  weechelm  grafted  upon  an  ordinary 
elm,  will  put  forth  leaves  as  broad  as  the  brim  of  a 
hat.  Bacon. 

Weed,  w66d.  n.  s.  [peob,  Saxon,  tares.] 
1.  An  herb  noxious  or  useless. 

If  he  had  an  immoderate  ambition,  which  is  a 
weed,  if  it  be  a  weed,  apt  to  grow  in  the  best  soils,  it 
doth  not  appear  that  it  was  in  his  nature.  Clarendon, 

He  wand'ring  feeds 
On  slowly  growing  herbs  and  ranker  weec/s.  Sa7ulys, 
Too  much  manuring  fiU'd  that  field  with  weeds, 
While  sects,  like  locusts,  did  destroy  the  seeds. 

Denham. 

Stinking  weeds  and  poisonous  plants  have  their 

use.  More. 

When  they  are  cut,  let  them  lie,  if  weedy,  to 

kill  the  weeds.  Mortimer. 

Their  virtue,  like  their  Tiber's  flood 
Rolling,  its  course  design 'd  the  country's  good; 
But  oft  the  torrent's  too  impetuous  speed 
From  the  low  earth  tore  some  polluting  weed; 
And  with  the  blood  of  Jove  there  always  ran 
Some  viler  part,  some  tincture  of  the  man.    Prior. 
If  they  are  often  seen  to  lose  that  little  religion 
they  were  taught  in  their  youth,  'tis  no  more  to  be 
wondered  at,  than  to  see  a  little  flower  choaked  and 
killed  amongst  rank  weeds.  Law. 

.  [poeba,  Saxon;  waed,  Dutch.]    A  gar- 
ment; clothes;  habit;  dress.  Now  scarce 
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in  use,  except  in  widow's  weeds,  the 
mourning  ilress  of  a  widow. 
My  miad  for  tweeds  jrour  virtue's  livery  wears. 

Sidney. 
Neither  is  it  any  man's  business  to  cloath  all  his 
servants  with  one  iceed;  nor  theirs  to  cloath  them- 
selves so,  if  left  to  iheir  own  judgments.      Hooker. 

Tliey  meet  upon  the  way 
An  aged  sire,  in  long  black  weeds  yclad; 

His  feet  all  bare,  his  beard  all  hoary  gray. 

And  by  bis  belt  his  book  he  hanging  had.     Spenser. 

Livery  is  also  called  the  upper  weed  which  a 

serving  man  wears,  so  called  as  it  was  delivered 

and  taken  from  him  at  pleasure.  Spenser. 

The  snake  throws  her  enamell'd  skin, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in.    Shakspeare. 

Throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold. 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies.  J\Iilton. 

Lately  your  fair  hand  in  woman's  weed 
Wrapp'd  my  glad  head.  Waller. 

3.  It  is  used  by  Chafiman  for  the  upper 
garment. 

The  morning,  in  her  throne  of  gold, 
Survaid  the  vast  world,  by  whose  orient  light 
The  nymph  adorn'd  me  with  attires  as  bright; 
Her  own  hands  puttiug  on  both  shirt  and  weede. 

Chapman. 
To  Weed,  we^d.-*"  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  rid  of  noxious  plants. 

When  you  sow  the  berries  of  bays,  wted  not  the 
borders  for  the  tirst  half  year;  for  the  weed  giveth 
them  shade.  Bacon. 

Your  seedlings  having  stood  till  June,  bestow  a 
weeding  or  a  slight  bowing  upon  them.     Mortimer. 

2.  To  take  away  as  noxious  plants. 

Oh  \Iarcius, 
Each  word  thou  'st  spoke  bath  weeded  from  my 

heart 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.  Shakspeare. 

Sarcasms,  contumelies,  and  invectives,  fill  so 
many  pages  of  our  controversial  writings,  that,  were 
those  weeded  out,  many  volumes  would  be  reduced 
to  a  more  moderate  bulk  and  temper.    D.  of  Piety. 

3.  To  free  from  any  thing  hurtful  or  of- 
fensive. 

He  weeded  the  kingdom  of  such  as  were  devoted 
to  Elaiana,  and  manumized  it  from  that  most  dan- 
gerous confederacy.  Howel. 
A,  To  root  our  vice. 

Wise  fathers  be  not  as  well  aware  in  weeding 
from  their  children  ill  things,  as  they  were  before 
in  grafting  in  them  learning.  Jlscham. 

One  by  one,  as  they  appeared,  they  might  all 
be  weeded  out,  withoui  any  signs  that  ever  they  had 
been  ibere.  Locke. 

We'fder,  w^^d'flr.s^  n.  s.  [from  weerf.] 
One  tliat  takes  away  any  thing  noxious. 

A  weeder  out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends.  Shakspeare. 

We'edhook,  w66d'h66k.  n.  s.  \_Wf'ed  and 
hoo/c  j  A  hook  by  which  weeds  are  cut 
away  or  extirpated. 

In  May  get  a  weedhook,  a  crotch,  and  a  glove. 
And  weed  out  such  weeds  as  the  corn  doth  not  love. 

Tusser. 
We'edless,  w^^d'l^s.   adj.  [from  weed.'] 
Free  from  weeds;   free   from  any  thing 
useless  or  noxious. 

So  many  weedless  paradises  be, 
Which  of  themselves  produce  no  venomous  sin. 

Donne. 
A  crystal  brook. 
When  troubled  must  it  does  the  bottom  show; 
'lis  xoeedless  all  above,  and  rockless  all  below. 

Dryden. 

We'edy,  w^^cl'6.  adj.  [from  weed.'] 
\.  Consisting  of  weeds. 

There  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet  weed 
Clamb'ring  to  bang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 


When  down  her  weedy  trophies  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Abounding  with  weeds. 

Hid  in  a  toeedy  lake  all  night  I  lay. 
Secure  of  safety.  Dryden. 

If  it  is  weedy,  let  it  lie  upon  the  ground.  Mortimer. 
WEEK,  w6ek.2*8  n.  s.  [peoc.  Sax.  weke, 
Dutch;  wecka,  Swedish.]     The   space 
of  seven  days. 
Fulfil  her  week,  and  we  will  give  thee  this  also. 

Genesis. 
The  division  of  time  by  weeks  hath  been  univer- 
sally observed  in  the  world,  not  only  amongst  the 
civilized  but  likewise  among  the  most  barbarous 
nations.  Wilkins. 

We'ekday,  we^k'di.  n.  s.  [jiveek  and  day.] 
Any  day  not  Sunday. 

One  solid  dish  his  weekday  meal  affords. 
And  added  pudding  solemniz'd  the  Lord's.      Pope. 
We'ekly,    w6^k'16.    adj.    [from     week.] 
Happening,  produced,  or  done  once  a 
week;  hebdomadary. 

The  Jews  had  always  their  weekly  readings  of 
the  law  of  Moses.  Hooker. 

So  liv'd  our  sires,  ere  doctors  learn'd  to  kill. 
And  mmltiply'd  with  heirs  their  weekly  bill.  Dryd. 
Nothing  more  frequent  in  their  iveekly  papers 
than  afliecting  to  confound  the  terms  of  clergy  and 
high-church,  and  then  loading  the  latter  with  ca- 
lumny. Swift. 

We'ekly,   w6ek'16.   adv.    [from    week.] 
Once  a  week;  by  hebdomadal  periods. 

These  are  obliged  to  perform  divine  worship  in 
their  turns  weekly,  and  are  sometimes  called  heb- 
domadal canons.  ^yliffe- 

Weel,  \v6ei.  n.  s.  [poel,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  whirlpool. 

2.  [perhaps   from    willow.]     A   twiggen 
snare  or  trap  for  fish. 

To  Ween,  ween.'^^s  -u.  n.  [penan,  Saxon; 
waenen,  Dutch.]  To  think;  to  imagine; 
to  form  a  notion;  to  fancy.  Obsolete. 
Ah  lady  dear,  quoth  then  the  gentle  knight. 
Well  may  I  ween  your  grief  is  wond'rous  great. 

Spenser. 
So  well  it  her  beseems,  that  ye  would  ween 
Some  angel  she  had  been.  Spenser. 

When  weenir^  to  return  whence  they  did  stray, 
They  cannot  find  that  path  which  first  was  shown; 
But  wander  to  and  fro  in  ways  unknown, 
Furthest  from  end  then,  when  they  nearest  iveen. 

Spenser. 
Thy  father,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress. 
Levied  an  army,  weerdng  to  redeem 
And  reinstall  me  in  the  diadem.  Shakspeare. 

Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  master. 
Whose  minister  you  are,  while  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth.  Shakspeare. 

They  ween'd 
That  self-same  day,  by  fight  or  by  surprize. 
To  win  the  mount  of  God;  and  on  bis  throne, 
To  set  the  envier  of  his  state,  the  proud 
Aspirer;  but  their  thoughts  prov'd  fond  and  vain, 

Milton. 
To  WEEP,   w^^p.  V.  n.  pret.   and  part. 

pass,  wcfit,  vjeefied.  [peopan,  Saxon.J 
I.  To  show  sorrow  by  tears. 
In  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear; 
And  what  these  soitows  could  not  hence  exhale. 
That  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  wtep- 
'"o-  Shakspeare 

I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping  philosopher  when 
he  grows  old,  being  so  full  of  unmannerly  sadnrss 
in  his  youth.  Shakspeare. 

The  days  of  weeping  and  mourning  for  Mosrs 
were  ended,  fhuteronomy. 

Have  you  icept  for  your  sin,  so  ibat  you  were  in- 
deed sorrowful  in  your  spirit?  Are.  you  so  sorrow- 
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ful  that  you  hate  it.'  Do  you  so  hate  it  that  you 
have  left  it.'  Taylor. 

Away!  with  women  iceep,  and  leave  me  here, 
Fix'd  like  a  man,  to  die  without  a  tear, 
Or  save  or  slay  us  both.  Dryden. 

A  corps  it  was,  but  whose  it  was,  unknown; 
Yet  mov'd,  howe'er,  she  made  the  case  her  own; 
Took  the  bad  omen  of  a  shii)wreck'd  man, 
As  for  a  stranger  wept.  Dryden. 

When  Darius  icept  over  his  army,  that  within  a 
single  age  not  a  man  of  all  that  confluence  would 
be  left  alive.  Artabanus  improved  his  meditation 
by  adding,  that  yet  all  of  them  should  meet  with, 
so  many  evils,  that  eveiy  one  should  wish  himself 
dead  long  before.  Wake. 

2.  To  shed  tears  from  any  passion. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep, 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung, 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep. 

And  go  the  fools  among.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  lament;  to  complain. 

They  toeep  unto  me,  saying.  Give  us  flesh  that  we 
may  eat.  J^Tumbers. 

To  Wekp,  weep. 2*6  v.  a. 

1.  To  lament  with  tears;  to  bewail;  to  be- 
moan. 

If  thou  wilt  iceep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Nor  was  I  near  to  close  his  dying  eyes. 
To  wash  his  wounds,  to  weep  his  obsequies.    Dryd. 

We  wand'ring  go 
Through  dreary  wastes,  and  tveep  each  other's  woe. 

Pope. 

2.  To  shed  moisture. 

Thus  was  this  place 
A  happy  rural  seat  of  various  view. 
Groves  whose  rich  trees  wept  od'rous  gums  and 
balm.  Milton. 

3.  To  drop. 

Let  India  boast  her  plants;  nor  envy  we 
The  xoeeping  amber  or  the  balmy  tree. 
While  by  our  oaks  the  precious  loads  are  borne, 
And  realms  commanded  which  those  trees  adorn. 

Pope. 

4.  To  abound  with  wet. 
Rye-grass  grows  on  clayey  and  weeping  grounds. 

Mortimer. 
We'eper,  w6^p'ur.9»  Ji.  s.  [from  wee/2.] 

1.  One  who  sheds  tears;  a  lamenter;  a  be- 
wailer;  a  mourner. 

If  you  have  served  God  in  a  holy  life,  send  away 
the  women  and  the  weepers:  tell  them  it  is  as  much 
intemperance  to  weep  too  much  as  to  laugh  too 
much:  if  thou  art  alone,  or  with  fitting  company, 
die  as  thou  shouldst;  but  do  not  die  impatiently,  and 
like  a  fox  catched  in  a  trap.  Taylor. 

Laughter  is  easy;  but  the  wonder  lies. 
What  store  of  brine  supply'd  the  iceeper^s  eyes. 

Dryden. 

2.  A  white  border  on  the  sleeve  of  a 
mourning  coat, 

We'erish,  w6er'ish.  adj.  [See  Weak- 
ISH.]  This  old  word  is  used  by  Aacham 
in  a  sense  which  the  lexicographers 
seem  not  to  have  known.  Applied  to 
tastes,  it  means  insipid;  applied  to  the 
body,  weak  and  washy:  here  it  seems 
to  mean,  sour,  surly. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  womanish;  but 
audible,  strong,  and  manlike:  a  countcnancp  not 
weeiish  and  crabbed,  but  fair  and  comely,  ^scham. 

To  Weet,  w^et.  V.  n.  preterit  wot  or  wote. 
[pican,  Sax.  we/ew,  Dutch.]  To  know; 
to  be  informed;  to  have  knowledge. 
Obsolete. 

Him  the  prince  with  gentle  court  did  board; 
Sir  knight,  mought  I  of  you  this  court'sy  re  ad. 

To  weel  why  on  your  shield,  so  goodly  scor'd, 
Bear  ye  the  picture  of  that  lady's  head.'      Spemer. 
I  hind, 


WEI 


TVEI 


WEI 


On  pain  or  punishment,  the  world  toweet 

We  >tan(l  up  peerless.  Shakspeart- 

But  well  1  xoeet  thy  cruel  wrong 
Adorns  a  nobler  poet's  song.  Prior. 

We'ktlp:ss,  w^it'lds.  adj.  [from  •weet.'] 
Unknowing.  S/ienser. 

We'evil,  wi'v'l.  n.  s.  [pepel,  Sax.  vevel, 
Dutch;  curculio,  Latin.)    A  grub. 

A  worm  called  a  weevil,  bred  under  ground, 
feedeth  upon  roots,  as  parsnips  and  carrots.    Bacon- 
Corn  is  so  innocent  from  breeding  of  mice,  that 
it  doth  not  produce  the  very  toetvils  that  live  in  it 
and  consume  it.  BenlUy. 

We'ezel,  w6'z'1.'°2  „.  5,  [See  Weasel  ] 
I  suck  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  aioeazel  sucks 
eggs.  Shakspeart 

The  corn-devouring  voeezel  here  abides, 
And  the  wise  ant.  Dryden. 

Weft,  w^ft.   The  old  preterit  and  part. 

pass,  from  7o  Wave.  Sfienser. 

Weft,  w^ft.  n.  s.  [guaix'e,  French;  vojcij 

to  wander,  Islandick;  vagus,  Latin.] 

1.  That  of  which  the  claim  is  generally 
waved;  any  thing  wandering  without 
an  owner,  and  seized  by  the  lord  of  the 
manor. 

His  horse,  it  is  the  herald's  weft; 
No,  'tis  a  mare.  Ben  Jonson. 

2.  It  is  in  Bacon  for  ivqft,  a  gentle  blast. 

The  smell  of  violets  exceedeth  in  sweetness  that 
of  spices,  and  the  strongest  sort  of  smells  are  best 
in  a  weft  afar  off.  Bacon. 

WEFT,  wdft.  n.  s.  [pejJta,  Saxon.]  The 

woof  of  cloth. 
We'ftage,  w^f  tidje.80  n.  s.  [from  •we/t.~\ 

Texture. 
The  whole  muscles,  as  they  lie  upon  the  bones, 

might  be  truly  tanned;  whereby  the  iceflage  of  the 

fibres  might  more  easily  be  observed.  Grew. 

To  Weigh,  v/L^*o  ssq  ^y,  a.  [poejan,  Sax. 

weyhen,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  examine  by  the  balance. 

Earth  taken  from  land  adjoining  to  the  Nile,  and 
preserved  so  as  not  to  be  wet  nor  wasted,  and  weigh- 
ed daily,  will  not  alter  weight  until  the  seventeenth 
of  June,  when  the  river  beginneth  to  rise;  and  then 
it  will  grow  more  and  more  ponderous,  till  the  river 
Cometh  to  its  height.  Bacon. 

Th'  Eternal  hung  forth  his  golden  scales, 
Wherein  all  things  created  fii-st  he  weighed.  Milton. 

She  does  not  weigh  her  meat  in  a  pair  of  scales, 
but  she  weighs  it  in  a  much  better  balance;  so  much 
as  gives  a  proper  strength  to  her  body,  and  renders 
it  able  and  willing  to  obey  the  soul.  Law. 

2.  To  be  equivalent  to  in  weight. 

They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions. 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,-  live  not  here; 
They  are,  as  all  my  comforts  are,  far  hence. 

Shakspeare. 

By  the  exsuction  of  the  air  out  of  a  glass  vessel, 
it  made  that  vessel  take  up,  or  suck  up,  to  speak  in 
the  common  language,  a  body  weighing  divers 
ounces.  ,  Boyle. 

3.  To  pay,  allot,  or  take  by  weight. 

They  tceighed  for  my  price  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Zechariah. 

4.  To  raise;  to  take  up  the  anchor. 

Barbarossa,  using  this  exceeding  cheerfulness  of 
his  soldiers,  weighed  up  the  fourteen  gallies  he  had 
sunk.  Knolks. 

They  having  freight 
Their  ships  with  spoil  enough,  wngh  anchor  streight. 

Chapman. 
Here  he  left  me,  ling'ring  here  delay'd 
His  parting  kiss,  and  there  his  anchor  weighed. 

Dryden. 

5.  To  examine;  to  balance  in  the  mind;  to 
consider. 


Regard  not  who  it  is  which  speaketb,  but  weigh 
only  what  is  spoken.  Hooker. 

I  have  in  equal  balance  jastlf  wfig-Zi'd 
What  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we 

suffer. 
And  find  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences. 

S/iafcspeare. 

The  ripeness  or  onripeness  of  the  occasion  must 
ever  be  well  weighed  Bacon. 

His  majesty's  speedy  march  left  that  design  to  be 
better  weighed  and  digested.  Clarendon. 

You  chose  a  retreat,  and  not  till  you  had  maturely 
rce^hed  the  advantages  of  rising  higher  with  the 
hazards  of  the  fall.  Dryden. 

All  grant  him  prudent;  prudence  interest  tceig/w, 
And  interest  bids  him  seek  your  love  and  praise. 

Dryden. 

The  mind,  having  the  power  to  suspend  the  satis- 
faction of  any  of  its  desires,  is  at  liberty  to  examine 
them  on  all  sides,  and  weigh  them  with  others. 

Locke. 

He  is  the  only  proper  judge  of  our  perfections, 
who  we^hs  the  goodness  of  our  actions  by  the  since- 
rity of  our  intentions.  Spectator. 
6.  To  compare  by  the  scales. 

Here  in  nice  balance  truth  with  gold  she  weighs. 
And  solid  pudding  against  empty  praise.  Pope. 

To  regard;  to  consider  as  worthy  of 
notice. 

I  treif  &  not  you 


You  do  not  weigh  me;  that  is,  yoo  care  not  for  me. 

Shakspeare. 

8.  To  Weigh  down    To  overbalance. 
Fear  weighs  dmvn  faith  with  shame.  Daniel 

9,  To  Weigh  down.    To  overburden;  to 
oppress  with  weight;  to  depress. 

In  thy  blood  will  reign 
A  melancholy  damp  of  cold  and  dry; 
To  weigh  thy  spirits  down.  Milton. 

Her  father's  crimes 
Sit  heavy  on  her,  and  weigh  down  her  prayers; 
A  crown  usurp'd,  a  lawful  king  depos'd, 
His  children  murder'd.  Dryden. 

My  soul  is  quite  weigh''d  down  with  care,  and  asks 
The  soft  refreshment  of  a  moment's  sleep.     Jiddis. 

Excellent  persons,  weighed dov}n\>j  this  habitual 
sorrow  of  heart,  rather  deserve  our  compassion  than 
reproach,  Addison. 

To  Weigh,  wi.  v.  n. 

1.  To  have  weight. 

Exactly  weighing,  and  strangling  a  chicken  in  the 
scales,  upon  an  immediate  ponderation,  we  could 
discover  no  difference  in  weight;  but  suffering  it  to 
lie  eight  or  ten  hours,  until  it  grew  perfectly  cold, 
it  weighed  most  sensibly  lighter.  Brown. 

2.  To  be  considered  as  important;  to  have 
weight  in  the  intellectual  balance. 

This  objection  ought  to  weigh  with  those,  whose 
reading  is  designed  for  much  talk  and  little  know- 
ledge. Locke. 

A  vrise  man  is  then  best  satisfied,  when  he  finds 
that  the  same  argument  which  weighs  with  him  has 
weighed  with  thousands  before  him,  and  is  such  as 
hath  born  down  all  opposition.  Mdison. 

3.  To  raise  the  anchor. 

When  gath'ring  clouds  o'ershadow  all  the  skies, 
And  shoot  quick  lightning,  weigh,  my  boys,  he  cries. 

Dryden. 

4.  To  bear  heavily;  to  press  hard. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stuff'd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart?  Shakspeare. 

5.  To  sink  by  its  own  weight. 

The  Indian  fig  boweth  so  low,  as  it  taketh  root 
again;  the  plenty  of  the  sap,  and  the  softness  of  the 
stalk,  making  the  bough,  being  overloaden,  weigh 
dotm.  Bacon. 

We'ighed,  wide.3«9  adj.  [from  weig/i.'] 
Experienced, 
la  an  embassy  of  weight,  choice  was  made  of 


some  ud  permit  of  known  experiftoce,  and  not  ol  « 

young  man,  not  weighed  in  state  matters.       Bacon. 

We'igher,  wi'ilr."   n.a.   [trom   wetg/i.l 

He  wiio  weighs, 
WEIGHT,  wite.  n.  «.  [pihc,  Saxon.] 
I,  Quantity  measured  by  the  balance, 
tobacco  cut  and  weighed,  and  then  dried  by  the 
fire,  loseth  weight:  and,  after  being  laid  in  the  open 
air,  recoveroth  wtight  again.  Bacon 

Fain  would  I  chuse  a  middle  course  to  steer; 
Nature's  too  kind,  and  justice  too  severe: 
Speak  for  us  both,  and  to  the  balance  bring, 
On  either  side,  the  father  and  the  king: 
Heav'ii  knows  my  heart  is  bent  to  favour  thee; 
Make  it  but  scanty  weight,  and  leave  the  rest  to  me. 

Dryden. 

So  was  every  thing  of  the  temple,  even  to  the 

weight  of  a  flesh-hook,  given  to  David,  as  you  may 

see.  Lesley. 

Boerhaave  fed  a  sparrow  with  bread  four  days, 

in  which  time  it  eat  more  than  its  own  weight;  and 

yet  there  was  no  acid  found  in  its  body.  Arbulhnot. 

A  mass  by  whici),  as  the  standard,  other 

bodies  are  examined. 

Just  balances,  just  weights  shall  ye  have. 

Ltviticus. 

Undoubtedly  there  were  such  weights  which  the 

physicians  used,  who,  though   they  might  reckon 

according  to  the  weight  of  the  money,  they  did  not 

weigh  their  drugs  with  pieces  of  money,  Arbuthnot. 

When  the  balance  is  entirely  broke,  by  mighty 

weights  fallen  into  either  scale,  the  power  will  never 

continue  long  in  equal  division,  but  run  entirely 

into  one.  Swift. 

3.  Ponderous  mass. 

A  man  leapeth  better  with  weights  in  his  hands 
than  without;  for  that  the  weight,  if  proportionable, 
strengtheneth  the  sinews  by  contracting  them; 
otherwise,  where  no  contraction  is  needful,  weight 
hindereth;  as  we  see,  in  horse-races,  men  are  cu- 
rious to  foresee  that  there  be  not  the  least  weight 
upon  the  one  horse  more  than  upon  the  other.  In 
leaping  with  weights,  the  arms  are  first  cast  back- 
wards, and  then  forwards,  with  so  much  the  greater 
force.  Bacon. 

Wolsey,  who  from  his  own  great  store  might  have 
A  palace  or  a  college  for  his  grave, 
Lies  here  interr'd: 

Nothing  but  earth  to  earth,  no  pond'roas  wtight 
Upon  him,  but  a  pebble  or  a  quoit: 
If  thus  thou  liest  neglected,  what  must  we 
Hope  after  death,  who  are  but  shreds  of  thee.' 

Bishop  Corhtt. 
All  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  buried  deep,   MUt. 
Pride,  like  a  gulf,  swallows  us  up;  our  very  vir- 
tues, when  so  leavened,  becoming  weights  and  plum* 
mets  to  sink  us  to  the  deeper  ruin    G.  of  the  Tor^. 

Then  shun  the  ill;  and  know,  my  dear, 
Kindness  and  constancy  will  prove 

The  only  pillars  fit  to  bear, 
So  vast  a  weight  as  that  of  love.  Prior. 

4.  Gravity;    heaviness;    tendency  to  the 
centre. 

Heaviness  or  weight  is  not  here  considered  ai 
being  such  a  natural  quality,  whereby  condensed 
bodies  do  of  themselves  tend  downwards;  but  ra- 
ther as  being  an  affection,  whereby  they  may  be 
measured.  WUkina. 

The  shaft  that  slightly  was  impress'd. 
Now  from  his  heavy  fall  with  we^ht  increas'd. 
Drove  through  bis  neck,  Dryden. 

What  natural  agent  impel  them  so  strongly  with 
a  transverse  side  blow  against  that  tremendous 
weight  and  rapidity,  when  whole  worlds  are  falling? 

BenlUy. 

Pressure;  burden;  overwhelming  power. 

Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight.  Shaksp. 

As  some  of  the  angels  did  scarce  sooner  receive 

than  break  the  law  of  obedience;  so  some  men,  by 

an  unhappy  imitation  of  such   angels,  are  more 

ready  to  slander  the  weight  of  their  yoke  than  to 

bear  it.  Holyday. 

So  shall  the  world  go  on, 
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To  good  malignant,  to  bad  men  benign, 
Under  her  own  weight  groaning.  Milton. 

We  must  those,  who  groan  beneath  the  wrighi 
Of  age,  disease,  or  want,  commiserate.      Dtnfutm. 

The  prioce  may  carry  the  plough,  but  the  weight 
lies  upon  the  people.  VEMran^e. 

Possession's  load  was  grown  so  great, 
He  sunk  beneath  the  cumb'rous  weight.  Swift. 

They  are  like  so  many  weights  upon  our  minds, 
that  make  us  less  able  and  less  inclined  to  raise  up 
our  thoughts  and  affections  to  the  things  that  are 
above.  Law. 

6.  Importance;  power;  influence;  efficacy; 
consequence;  moment. 

How  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
lo  such  a  point  o{  weight,  so  near  mine  honour. 
In  truth  I  kaow  not.  HhtJcspeare. 

If  this  right  of  heir  carry  any  weight  with  it,  il 
it  be  the  ordinance  of  God,  must  not  all  be  subject 
to  it?  Locke 

To  make  the  sense  of  esteem  or  disgrace  sink  the 
deeper,  and  be  of  the  more  weight,  other  agreeable 
or  disagreeable  things  should  constantly  accompauy 
these  different  states.  Locke. 

An  author's  arguments  lose  their  weight,  when 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  only  writes  for  argument's 
sake.  Addison. 

See,  Lord,  the  sorrows  of  my  heart, 
Ere  yet  it  be  too  late; 

And  hear  my  Saviour's  dying  groans, 

To  give  those  sorrows  weight.  Spectator. 

The  solemnities  that  encompass  the  magistrate 
add  dignity  to  all  his  actions,  and  weight  to  all  his 
words.  Jitterbury. 

We'ightilt,  wa't6-ld.  adv.  [from  weigh- 
ty] 

1.  Heavily;  ponderously. 

2.  Solidly;  importantly. 

Is  his  poetry  the  worse,  because  he  makes  his 
agents  speak  weightily  and  sententiously.'    Broome. 
We  ightiness,    wi't^-n^s.    n.   s.    [from 
weig/ity.] 

1.  Ponderosity;  gravity;  heaviness. 

2.  Solidity;  force. 

I  fear  I  have  dwelt  longer  on  this  passage  than 
the  weightiness  of  any  argument  in  it  requires. 

Locke. 

3.  Importance. 

The  apparent  defect  of  her  judgment,  joined  to 

the  weightiness  of  the  adventure,  caused  many  to 

man'el.  Hayward. 

We'igh  fLESs,  wate'l^s.arf/.  [from  weight.] 

Light;  having  no  gravity. 

How  by  him  balanc'd  in  the  ireightless  air.' 
Canst  thou  the  wisdom  of  bis  works  declare.' 

Sandys. 

It  must  both  weightless  and  immortal  prove, 
Because  the  centre  of  it  is  above.  Dryden. 

We'ighty,  wi't^.  adj.  [from  weight.] 
1.  Heavy;  ponderous. 

You  have  already  weary'd  fortune  so. 
She  cannot  farther  be  your  friend  or  foe, 
But  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feel 
A  fate  so  weighty  that  it  stops  her  wheel.     Dryden. 
3.  Important;  nionientoub;  efficacious. 
I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Masking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons.  Shakspeare. 

It  only  forbids  suits  in  lighter  losses  and  indigni- 
ties, such  as  our  Lord  there  mentions,  and  making 
the  law  the  instrument  of  revenge  in  weightier  mat- 
ters. KetlUwell. 

No  fool  Pythagoras  was  thought: 
Whilst  he  his  weighty  doctrines  taught. 
He  made  his  list'ning  scholars  stand. 
Their  mouth  still  cover'd  with  their  hand: 
Else  may  be,  some  odd  tliinking  youth, 
Less  friend  to  doctrine  than  to  truth. 
Might  have  refus'd  to  let  his  ears 
Attend  the  musick  of  the  spheres.  Prior. 

Thus  spoke  to  my  lady  the  knight  full  of  care. 
Let  me  have  your  advice  in  a  weighty  aflfair.  Swift. 


3.  Rigorous;  severe.  Not  in  use. 

If,  after  two  days  shine,  Athens  contains  thee. 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment  Shakspeare. 

We'laway,  w^l'a-wi.  interj.  [This  I  once 
believed  a  corruption  of  weal  away, 
that  is,  hafifiiness  is  gone:  so  Junius 
explained  it;  but  the  Saxon  exclamation 
is  p-ilapa,  wo  on  wo.  From  welaway  is 
formed  by  corruption  welladay.]    Alas. 

Harrow  now  out,  and  welaway,  he  cried. 
What  dismal  day  hath  sent  this  cursed  light!  Spens. 

Ah,  welaway,  most  noble  lords,  how  can 
Your  cruel  eyes  endure  so  piteous  sight.'     Spenser. 

Welaway,  the  while  I  was  so  fond, 
To  leave  the  good  that  I  had  in  bond.        Spenser. 

WE'LCOME,  w^l'ktira.ie*  adj.  [bien 
venu,  French;  pilcume,  Saxon;  welkonij 
Dutch.] 

1.  Received  with  gladness;  admitted  wil- 
lingly to  any  place  or  enjoyment;  grate- 
ful; pleasing. 

I  serve  you,  madam: 
Your  graces  are  right  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

He,  though  not  of  the  plot,  will  like  it, 
And  wish  it  should  proceed;  for,  unto  men 
Prest  with  their  wants,  all  change  is  ever  welcome. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Here  let  me  earn  my  bread. 
Till  oft  invoked  death 
Hasten  the  wilcome  end  of  all  my  pains.     Milton. 

He  that  knows  how  to  make  those  he  converses 
with  easy,  has  found  the  true  art  of  living,  and  being 
welcome,  and  valued  evei7  where.  Locke. 

2.  To  bid  Welcome.  To  receive  with 
professions  of  kindness. 

Some  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  to 
welcome  us;  and  divers  put  their  arms  a  little  abroad, 
which  is  their  gesture  when  they  bid  any  welcome. 

Bacon. 

We'lcome,  wdl'kim.  interj.  A  form  of 
salutation  used  to  a  new  comer,  ellipti- 
cally  used  for  you  are  welcome. 

Welcome,  he  said, 
0  long  expected,  to  my  dear  embrace!         Dryden. 
Welcome,  great  monarch,  to  your  own.    Dryden. 
We'lcome,  w^l'kim.  n.  s. 

1.  Salutation  of  a  new  comer. 

Welcome  ever  smiles,  and  farewell  goes  out  fight- 
ing. -   Shakspeare. 

Leonles  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
His  welcome  forth.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Kind  reception  of  a  new  comer. 

I  should  be  free  from  injuries,  and  abound  as 
much  in  the  true  causes  of  welcomes,  as  I  should 
find  want  of  the  effects  thereof.  Sidtiey. 

I  look'd  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
For  your  fit  welcome.  Shakspeare. 

Madam,  new  years  may  well  expect  to  find 
Welcome  from  you,  to  whom  they  are  so  kind: 
Still  as  they  pass  they  court  and  smile  on  you, 
And  make  your  beauty,  as  themselves,  seem  new. 

WaMer. 

Where  diligence  opens  the  door  of  the  under- 
standing, and  impartially  keeps  it,  truth  finds  an 
entrance  and  a  welcome  too.  SoiUh. 

To  We'lcome,  w^i'kUm.  v.  a.  To  salute 
a  new  comer  with  kindness. 

I  know  no  cause 
Why  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  orief. 
Save  bidding  farewel  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
As  my  sweet  Richard.  Sliakspeaie. 

They  stood  in  a  row  in  so  civil  a  fashion,  as  if  to 
welcome  us  Bacon. 

Thus  we  salute  thee  with  our  early  song. 
And  Welcome  thee,  and  wish  thee  long.        Milton. 

To  welcome  home 
His  warlike  brother,  is  Pirithous  come.       Dryden. 

The  lark  and  linnet  strain  their  warbling  throats. 
To  welcome  in  the  spring.  Dryden. 


W^e'lcome,  w^l'kim.  to  our  house,  n.  s. 
\^lactuca  marina,  Latin.]     An  herb. 

Ainsivorth. 
We'lcomeness,  wdl'kdm-nds.  n,  a.  [from 
welcome.]  Gratefulness. 

Our  joys,  after  some  centuries  of  years,  may 

seem  to  have  grown  older,  by  having  been  enjoyed 

so  many  ages;  yet  will  they  really  still  continue  new, 

not  only  upon   the  scores  of  their  welcomeixess,  but 

by  their  perpetually  equal,  because  infiuite,  distance 

from  a  period.  Boyle. 

We'lcomer,   wdl'kum-ilr.^^   n.   s.  [from 

welcome.]  The  saluter  or  receiver  of  a 

new  comer. 

Farewel,  thou  woeful  irefcom^r  of  glory  I  Shaksp. 

Weld,   or  Would,    w^ld.   n.   s.    \_luteolaj 

Lalhi.]  Yellow  weed,  or  diers  weed. 
To  Weld,  w^ld.  for  To  wield.      S/ienser. 
To  Weld,  w^ld.  v.  a.    To  beat  one  mass 
into  another,  so  as  to  incorporate  them. 
Sparkling  or  welding  heat  is  used  when  you  double 
up  your  iron  to  make  it  thick  enough,  and  so  weld 
or  work  in  the  doublings  into  one  another.    Moxon. 
We'lder,  w^ld'fir.  n.  s.   [a  term  perhaps 
merely  Irish;  though  it  may  be  derived 
from    To    wield,    to    turn    or   manage: 
whence  wielder,  welder.J  Manager;  ac- 
tual occupier. 

Such  immediate  tenants  have  others  under  them, 
and  so  a  third  and  fourth  in  subordination,  till  it 
comes  to  the  icelder,  as  they  call  him,  who  sits  at  a 
rack-rent,  and  lives  miserably.  Swift. 

We'lfare,  warfare.  7i.  s.  [_well  and/are.] 
Happiness;  success;  prosperity. 

If  friends  to  a  government  forbear  their  assistance, 
they  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  few  desperate  men  to 
ruin  the  welfare  of  those  who  are  superior  to  them 
in  strength  and  interest.  dddison. 

Discretion  is  the  perfection  of  reason:  cunning 
is  a  kind  of  instinct  that  only  looks  out  after  our 
immediate  interest  and  icelfare.  Spectator. 

To  Welk,  w^lk.  -v.  a.  [Of  this  word  in 
Sfienser  I  know  not  well  the  meaning: 
pealcan,  in  Saxon,  is  to  roll;  wolken,  in 
German,  and  pelcen,  in  Saxon,  are 
clouds;  whence  I  suppose -^t/A-,  or  whilk, 
is  an  undulation  or  corrugation,  or  cor- 
rugated or  convolved  body.  JVhilk  is 
used  for  a  small  shelfish  ]  To  cloud: 
to  obscure.  It  seems  in  S/ienser  both 
active  and  neuter. 

Now  sad  winter  welked  hath  the  day. 
And  Phoebus,  weary  of  his  yeaily  task, 

Establish'J  hath  his  steeds  in  lowly  lay. 
And  taken  up  his  ion  in  fishes  hask.  Spenser. 

As  gentle  shepherd  in  sweet  eventide; 
When  ruddy  Phoebus  'gins  to  welk  in  west, 
Marks  which  do  bite  their  hasty  supper  best. 

Spenseif, 
The  icelked  Phoebus  'gan  arale 
His  weary  wain.  Spenser. 

We'lked,  w^lkt.3«9  adj.  Set  with  protu- 
berances. Properly,  I  believe,  whelked, 
from  whelk. 

Methought  his  eyes 
Were  two  full  moons;  he  had  a  thousand  noses. 
Horns  icelk^d  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged  sea. 

Shakspeare. 
We'lkix,  wel'kin.    n.  a.  [from    pea/can, 

to  roll,  or  pelten,  clouds,  Saxon.] 
I.  The  visible  regions  of  the  air.    Out  of 
use,  except  in  poetry. 
Nc  in  all  the  welkin  was  no  cloud.         Chaucer. 
He  leaves  the  welkin  way  most  beaten  plain. 
And  rapt  with  whirling  wheels  inflames  the  skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  bum,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 
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The  swallow  peeps  out  of  her  nest, 
And  cloudy  xcelkin  cleareth.  Spenser. 

Sjinr  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  blood: 
Amaze  the  ire/Ariu  with  your  broken  staves.  Slwhsp. 

With  feats  of  arms 
From  either  end  of  heav'n  the  icelkin  burns.  Mill. 

Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly  or  1  can  run 
Quickly  to  the  green  earth's  end, 
Where  the  bow'd  welkin  slow  doth  bend.     Millon. 

Their  hideous  yells 
Rend  the  dark  welkin.  Philips. 

2,   Welkin  Eye,  is,  I  suppose,  blae  eye; 
skycoloured  eye. 

Yet  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me!  Come,  sir  page, 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin  eye,  sweet  villain. 

Shakspeare. 
WELL,  w^U.  n.  8.  [pelle,  poell,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  spring;  a  fountain;  a  source. 

Begin  then,  sisters  of  the  sacred  well, 
That  from  beneath  the  seat  of  Jove  doth  ^ring. 

Mtlton. 
As  the  root  and  branch  are  but  one  tree; 
And  well  and  stream  do  but  one  river  make: 
So  if  the  root  and  well  corrupted  be, 
The  stieam  and  branch  the  same  corruption  take. 

Davies- 

2.  A  deep  narrow  pit  of  watef. 

Now  up,  now  down,  like  buckets  in  a  well. 

Dryden. 

The  muscles  are  so  many  lueZi-buckcts;  when  one 
of  them  acts  and  draws,  'tis  necessary  that  the  other 
must  obey.  Dt-yden. 

3.  The  cavity  in  which  stairs  are  placed. 

Hollow  newelled  stairs  are  made  about  a  square 
hollow  newel;  suppose  the  well-hole  to  be  eleven 
foot  long,  and  six  foot  wide,  and  we  would  bring  up 
a  pair  of  stairs  from  the  first  floor  eleven  foot  high, 
it  being  intended  a  sky-light  shall  fall  through  the 
hollow  newel.  Moxon- 

To  Well,  w^U.  v.  n.    [peallan,   Saxon.j 
To  spring;  to  issue  as  from  a  spring. 

Thereby  a  crystal  stream  did  gently  play, 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountain  welled  forth  alway. 

Spenser. 
A  dreary  corse. 
All  wallow'd  ia  his  own  yet  lukewarm  blood. 
That  from  his  wound  yet  welled  fresh,  alas!    Spens. 

Himself  assists  to  lift  him  from  the  ground. 
With  clotted  locks,  and  blood  that  iveWd  from  out 
the  wound.  Dryden. 

From  his  two  springs 
Pure  welling  out,  he  through  the  lucid  lake 
Of  fair  Dambea  rolls  his  infant  stream.     Thomson. 
To  Well,  w^U.  v.  a.    To  pour  any  thing 
forth. 

To  her  people  wealth  they  forth  do  well, 
And  health  to  eveiy  foreign  nation.  Spenser. 

Well,  w^ll.  adj,  [  Ifell  seems  to  be  some- 
times an  adjective,  though  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  determine  its  relations.] 
1.  Not  sick;  being  in  health. 

Lady,  I  am  not  well,  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full  flowing  stomach.  Shakspeare. 

In  poison  there  is  physick;  and  this  news. 
That  would,  had  I  been  icell,  have  made  me  sick. 
Being  sick,  hath  in  some  measure  made  me  well. 

Shakspeare. 
While  thou  art  well,  thou  mayest  do  much  good; 
but  when  thou  art  sick,  thou  canst  not  tell  what 
thou  shalt  be  able  to  do:  it  is  not  very  much  nor 
very  "^ood.  Few  men  mend  with  sickness,  as  there 
are  but  few  who  by  travel  and  a  wantlering  life  be- 
come devout.  _  Taylor. 
Men  under  irregular  appetites  nerer  think  them- 
selves well,  so  long  as  they  fancy  they  might  be 
better,  then  from  better  they  must  rise  to  best. 

VEslrange. 
'Tis  easy  for  any,  when  well,  to  give  advice  to 
them  that  are  not.  Wake. 

3.  Happy. 
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Mark,  we  use 
To  say  the  dead  are  ioell.  Sluikspeare. 

Holdings  were  so  plentiful,  and  holders  so  scarce, 
as  well  was  the  landlord,  who  could  get  one  to  be 
bis  tenant.  Carew. 

Charity  is  made  the  constant  companion  and  per- 
fection of  all  virtues;  and  rcell  it  is  for  that  virtue 
where  it  most  enters  and  longest  stays.  Sprat. 

3.  Convenient;  advantageous. 

This  exactness  is  necessary,  and  it  would  be  well 
too  if  it  extended  itself  to  common  conversation. 

Locke. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Genoa,  if  she  had 
followed  the  example  of  Venice,  in  not  permitting 
her  nobles  to  make  any  purchase  of  lands  in  the 
dominions  of  a  foreign  prince.  Addison- 

4.  Being  in  favour. 

He  followed  the  fortunes  of  that  family;  and  was 
loell  with  Henry  the  fourth.  Dryden. 

5.  Recovered  from  any  sickness  or  mis- 
fortune. 

I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure;  but  all  will  sure  be  xcell. 

Shakspeare. 

Just  thoughts  and  modest  expectations  are  easily 

satisfied.    If  we  don't  over-rate  our  pretensions,  all 

will  be  well.  Collier. 

Well,  w^ll.   adv.    \^ivill,   Gothick;    pell, 

Saxon;  we/,  Dutch;  vel,  Islandick.] 

1.  Not  ill;  not  unhappily. 

Some  sense,  and  more  estate,  kind  heav'n 
To  this  icf /Hotted  peer  has  given: 
What  then?  he  must  have  rule  and  sway; 
Else  all  is  wrong  till  he's  in  play.  Prior. 

2.  Not  ill;  not  wickedly. 

My  bargains,  and  iceiZ-won  thrift,  he  calls  inte- 
rest. Shakspeare. 
Thou  one  bad  act  with  many  deeds  ivell  done 
May'st  cover.  Milton. 

3.  Skilfully;  properly;  in  a  laudable  man- 
ner. 

Beware,  and  govern  well  thy  appetite.      Milton. 

Whether  the  learn'd  Minerva  he  her  theme, 
Or  chaste  Diana  bathing  in  the  stream; 
None  can  record  their  heavenly  praise  so  well. 

Dryden. 

What  poet  would  not  mourn  to  see 
His  brother  write  as  well  as  he?  Swift. 

4.  Not  amiss;  not  unsuccessfully;  not  er- 
roneously. 

Solyman  commended  them  for  a  plot  so  well  by 
them  laid,  more  than  he  did  the  victory  of  others 
got  by  good  fortune,  not  grounded  upon  any  good 
reason.  Kfiolles. 

The  soldier  that  philosopher  Me//-blam'd, 
Who  long  and  loudly  in  the  schools  declaitn'd. 

Denham. 

'Tis  almost  impossible  to  translate  verbally  and 

well,  Dryden. 

5.  Not  insufficiently;  not  defectively. 

The  plain  of  Jordan  was  well  watered  every 
where.  Genesis. 

We  are  well  able  to  overcome  it.         J^umbers. 

The  merchant  adventurers,  being  a  strong  com- 
pany, and  well  underset  with  rich  men,  held  out 
bravely.  Bacon. 

6.  To  a  degree  that  gives  pleasure. 

I  like  loell,  in  some  places,  fair  columns  upon 
frames  of  carpenters  work.  Bacon. 

7.  With  praise;  favourably. 

All  the  world  speaks  well  of  you.  Pope. 

8.  IVell  is  sometimes,  like  the  French  bien, 
a  term  of  concession. 

The  knot  might  icell  be  cut,  but  untied  it  could 
not  be.  Sidney. 

9.  Conveniently;  suitab!y. 

Know 
In  measure  what  the  mind  caii  well  contain.  Milton. 

10.  To  a  sufficient  degree;  a  kind  of  slight 
sense. 

A  prirate  caution  I  know  not  well  how  to  sort, 
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unless  I  should  call  it  political,  by  no  means  to  build 
too  near  a  great  neighbour.  Ifotton. 

11.  Ills  a  word  by  wiiich  sonicllung  is 
adniiiied  as  the  ground  for  a  conclusion. 

Well,  let'j  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 

Shaksjuare. 

Well,  by  this  author's  confession,  a  number  su- 
perior are  for  the  succession  in  the  house  of  Hano- 
ver. Swift. 

12.  jIs  well  as.  Together  with;  not  less 
than. 

Long  and  tedious,  as  ice{{  osgrievious  and  uneasy 
courses  of  physick,  how  necessary  soever  to  the 
cure,  much  enfeeble  the  patient,  and  reduce  him  to 
a  low  and  languishing  state.  Blackmore. 

Coptos  was  the  magazine  of  all  the  trade  from 
.Slthiopia,  by  the  Nile,  as  well  as  of  those  commo- 
dities that  came  from  the  west  by  Alexandria. 

JlrbiUhnot, 

13.  Well  enough.  In  a  moderate  degree; 
tolerably. 

14.  Well  is  him  or  me;  bene  est,  he  is  happy. 
Well  is  him  that  dwelleth  with  a  wife  of  under- 
standing, and  that  hath  not  slipped  with  his  tongue. 

Ecclesiaslicus. 

15.  Well  nigh.   Nearly;  almost. 

I  freed  well  nigh  half  th'  angelick  name.  Milton. 

16.  It  is  used  much  in  composition,  to  ex- 
press any  thing  right,  laudable,  or  not 
defective. 

Antiochus  understanding  him  not  to  be  rvell-&(- 
fected  to  his  affairs,  provided  for  his  own  safety. 

2  Mae. 
There  may  be  safety  to  the  ioeJ/-aflectcd  Persians; 
but  to  those  which  do  conspire  against  us,  a  memo- 
rial of  destruction.  Esther. 

Should  a  whole  host  at  once  discharge  the  bow, 
My  tve//-aim'd  shaft  with  death  prevents  the  foe. 

Pope. 

What  weW-appointed  leader  fronts  us  here?  Shak. 

Weii-apparell'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads.  Shakspeare. 

The  pow'r  of  wisdom  march'd  before. 
And,  ere  the  saciificing  throng  he  join'd, 
Admonisb'd  thus  hia  we2/-attcnding  mind.       Pope. 

Such  musick 
Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  tlie  suns  of  morning  sung, 
Whilst  the  Creator  great 
His  constellations  set. 
And  the  toeW-balanc'd  world  on  hinges  hung.   Milt. 

Learners  must  at  tirst  be  belie\ers,  and  their 
master's  rules  having  been  once  made  axioms  to 
them,  they  mislead  those  who  think  it  sufficient  to 
excuse  them,  if  they  go  out  of  their  way  in  a  well- 
beaten  track.  Locke. 

He  chose  a  thousand  horse,  the  flow'r  of  all 
His  warlike  troops,  to  wait  the  funeral: 
To  bear  him  l>ack,  and  share  Evander's  grief; 
A  M)e//-becoming,  but  a  weak  relief,  Dryden. 

Those  opposed  files. 
Which  lately  met  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery. 
Shall  now  in  mutual  weU-beseeming  rank 
March  all  one  way.  Shakspeare. 

O'er  the  Elean  plains  thy  iceU-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.   Dryden. 

More  dismal  than  the  loud  disploded  roar 
Of  brazen  enginery,  that  ceaseless  storms 
The  bastion  of  a  weil-buWl  city.  Philips. 

He  conducted  his  course  among  the  same  well' 
chosen  friendships  and  alliances  with  which  be  be- 
gan it.  Addison. 

My  son  corrupts  a  wett-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement.  Shakspeare. 

If  good  accrue,  'tis  conferred  most  commonly  on 
the  base  and  infamous;  and  only  happening  some- 
times 10  M)f/i-descrvers.  I)ryden. 

It  grieves  me  he  should  desperately  adventure 
the  loss  of  bis  joeW-deserviog  life.  Sidruy. 

What  a  pleasure  is  well-directed  study  in  the 
search  of  truth!  Locke. 

A  certain  spark  of  bonour,  which  rose  in  her  icell- 
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disposed  mind,  made  ber  fear  to  be  alone  witb  bim, 
with  whom  alone  she  desired  to  be.  Sidney. 

The  unprepossessed,  the  ircW-disposed,  wi.o  joth 
togeiher  make  much  the  major  part  of  the  world, 
are  affected  with  a  due  fear  of  these  things.  South. 

A  clear  idea  is  that,  whereof  the  mind  hath  such 
a  full  and  evident  perception,  as  it  does  receive 
from  an  outward  object,  operating  duly  on  a  well- 
disposed  organ.  Locke. 

Amid  the  main  two  mighty  fleets  engage; 
Actium  surveys  the  iye//-disputed  prize.       Dryden. 

The  ways  of  we/i-doing  are  in  number  even  as 
oaany  as  are  the  kinds  of  voluntary  actions:  so  that 
whatsoever  we  do  in  this  world,  and  may  do  it  ill, 
we  shew  ourselves  therein  by  well-doing  to  be  wise 

Hooker. 

The  conscience  of  iceZi-doing  may  pass  for  a  re- 
compence.  UEstrange. 

Beg  God's  grace,  that  the  day  of  judgment  may 
not  overtake  us  unawares,  but  that  by  a  patient 
tce/i-doing  we  may  wait  for  glory,  honour,  and  im- 
mortality. Js\lson. 

God  will  judge  every  man  according  to  his  works; 
to  them,  who  by  patient  coniinuance  in  well-Aomg 
endure  through  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  he 
will  give  the  reward  of  their  labour.  Rogers. 

As  far  the  spear  1  throw, 
As  flies  an  arrow  from  the  u?t//-drawn  bow.     Pope. 

Fair  nymphs  and  tceiZ>dress'd  youths  around  her 
shone, 
But  ev'ry  eje  was  fix'd  on  her  alone.  Pope. 

Such  a  doctrine  in  St.  James's  air 
8hould   chance  to   make   the  weZWiessM  rabble 
stare.  Pope. 

The  desire  of  esteem,  riches,,  or  power,  makes 
men  espouse  the  toe/f-endowed  opinions  in  fashion. 

Locke. 

We  ought  to  stand  firm  in  tpeZi-established  prin- 
ciples, and  not  be  tempted  to  change  for  every  diffi- 
culty. Walls. 

Echenus  sage,  a  venerable  man! 
Whose  io«i/-taught  mind  the  present  age  surpass'd. 

Pope. 

Some  reliques  ef  the  true  antiquity,  though  dis- 
guised, a  tceW-eyed  man  may  happily  discover. 

Spenser. 

How  sweet  the  products  of  a  peaceful  reign! 
The  heaven-taught  poet  and  enchanting  strain; 
The  toeW-fill'd  palace,  the  perpetual  feast; 
A  land  rejoicing,  and  a  people  blest.  Pope. 

Turkish  blood  did  his  young  hands  imbrue: 
From  tbente  returning  with  deserv'd  applause. 
Against  the  Moors  his  tceW-flesh'd  sword  he  di-aws. 

Dryden. 

Fairest  piece  of  we/i-form'd  earth. 
Urge  not  thus  your  haughty  birth.  Waller. 

A  rational  soul  can  be  no  more  discerned  in  a 
iceii-formed  than  ill-shaped  infant.  Locke. 

A  ire/i-forme'd  proposition  is  sufficient  to  com- 
municate the  knowledge  of  a  subject.  W(Uts. 

Oh!  that  I'd  died  before  the  locii-fought  wall! 
Had  some  distinguish'd  day  renowu'd  my  fall, 
All  Greece  had  paid  my  solemn  funeral.         Pope. 

Good  men  have  a  ?re//-grounded  hope  in  another 
life;  and  are  as  certain  of  a  future  reconipence,  as 
of  the  being  of  God.  Allerhury 

Let  firm,  weH-hammer'd  souls  protect  thy  feet 
Through  freezing  snows.  Gay. 

The  camp  of  the  heathen  was  strong,  and  well- 
haroessed,  and  compassed  round  with  horsemen. 

1  Mac. 

Among  the  Romans,  those  who  saved  the  life  of 
a  citizen^  were  dressed  in  an  oaken  garland;  but 
among  us,  this  has  been  a  mark  of  such  ice/rinten- 
tioned  persons  as  would  betray  their counUy.^(Z(/i5. 

He,  full  of  fraudful  arts, 
This  weH-invented  tale  for  truth  imparts.    Dryden. 

He,  by  enquiry,  got  to  the  ice//-known  house  of 
Kalan'dcr.  S"'"*!/- 

Soon  as  thy  letters  trembling  I  unclose. 
That  tceW-known  name  awakens  all  my  woes.  Pope. 

Where  proud  Athens  rears  her  tow'ry  head. 
With  opening  streets  and  shining  structures  spread. 
She  past,  delighted  with  the  ite//-known  seats.  Pope. 

From  a  confin'd  uv«-manag'd  store 
You  both  employ  and  feed  the  poor.  W  aller. 


A  noble  soul  is  better  pleased  with  a  zealous  vin- 
dicator of  liberty,  than  with  a  temporizing  poet,  or 
ire/^mannered  court  slave,  and  one  who  is  ever  de- 
cent, because  he  is  naturally  servile.  Dryden. 

Well-me&aers  think  no  harm;  but  for  the  rest. 
Things  sacred  they  pervert,  and  silence  is  tlie  best. 

Di-yden. 

By  craft  they  may  prevail  on  the  weakness  of 
some  iceW-meaning  men  to  engage  in  their  designs. 

Rogers . 

He  examines  that  iceZi-meant,  but  unfortunate, 
lie  of  the  conquest  of  France.  Jirhuthnol. 

A  critic  supposes  he  has  done  his  part,  if  he 
proves  a  writer  to  have  failed  in  an  expression;  and 
can  it  be  wondered  at,  if  the  poets  seem  resolved 
not  to  own  themselves  in  any  error.'  for  as  long  as 
one  side  despises  a  weW-meant  endeavour,  the  other 
will  not  be  satisfied  witb  a  moderate  approbation 

Pope. 

Many  sober,  lueZi-minded  men,  who  were  real 
lovers  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  were  imposed 
upon.  Clarendon. 

Jarring  int'rests  of  themselves  create 
Th'  according  musick  of  a  loell-mix'di  state.    Pope, 

When  the  blast  of  winter  blows, 
Into  the  naked  wood  he  goes; 
And  seeks  the  tusky  boar  to  rear. 
With  ice/i-mouth'd  hounds  and  pointed  spear.  Dry. 

The  applause  that  other  people's  reason  gives  to 
virtuous  and  lyeii-ordered  actions,  is  the  proper 
guide  of  children,  till  they  grow  able  to  judge  for 
themselves.  Locke. 

The  fruits  of  unity,  next  unto  the  toeii-pleasing 
of  God,  which  is  all  in  all,  are  towards  those  that 
are  without  the  church;  the  other  towards  those 
that  are  within.  Bacon. 

The  exercise  of  the  offices  of  charity  is  always 
u'e//-pleasing  to  God,  and  honourable  among  men. 

^^itttrbury. 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear; 
And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 
To  your  ice//-practis'd  wise  directions.  Shakspeare. 

The  iceW-proporlion'd  shape,  and  beauteous  face, 
Shall  never  more  be  seen  by  mortal  eyes.  Dryden 

'Twas  not  the  hasty  product  of  a  day, 
But  the  tce//-ripen'd  fruit  of  wise  delay.      Dryden. 

Procure  those  that  are  fresh  gathered,  straight, 
smooth,  and  ioe//-rooted .  Mortimer. 

If  1  should  instruct  them,  to  make  lue/Z-running 
verses,  they  want  genius  to  give  them  strength. 

Dryden. 

The  eating  of  a  weJi-season'd  dish,  suited  to  a 
man's  palate,  may  move  the  mind,  by  the  delight 
itself  that  accompanies  the  eating,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  other  end.  Locke. 

Instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness.  Isaiah. 

A  sbarp-edg'd  sword  he  girt  about 
His  u'e/i-spred  shoulders  Chapman. 

Abraham  and  Sarah  were  old,  and  iceW-stricken 
in  age.  Genesis. 

Many  toeii-shaped  innocent  virgins  are  waddling 
like  big-bellied  women.  Spectator. 

We  never  see  beautiful  and  lotiZ-fasted  fruits  from 
a  tree  choaked  with  thorns  and  briars.         Dryden. 

The  we/i-tim'd  oars 
With  sounding  strokes  divide  the  sparkling  waves. 

Smith. 

Wisdom's  triumph  is  u-eZZ-tim'd  retreat, 
As  hard  a  science  to  the  fair  as  great.  Pope. 

Mean  time   we  thank  you  for  your  well-took 
labour: 
Go  to  your  rest.  Shakspeare. 

Oh  you  are  lOf  iZ-tun'd  now;  but  I'll  let  down  the 
pegs  that  make  this  musick.  Shakspeare. 

Her  we/Z-turn'd  neck  he  view'd, 
And  on  her  shoulders  her  dishevell'd  hair.       Di-yd. 

A  toe/Mveigh'd  judicious  poem,  which  at  first 
gains  no  more  upon  the  world  than  to  be  just  re- 
ceived, insinuates  itself  by  insensible  degrees  into 
the  liking  of  the  reader.  Di-yden. 

He  rails 
On  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  tcell-vioa  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest.  Shakspeare. 

Each  by  turns  the  other's  bound  invade. 
As,  in  some  u?eii-wrought  picture,  light  and  shade. 

Pope. 


We'llad.w,  veTa-da.  interject.  [This  is 
a  corruption  of  rjclavjay.  See  Wela- 
WAY."1    Alas. 

O  we:lladay,  mistress  Ford,  having  an  honest  man 

to  your  husband,  to  give  him  some  such  cause  of 

suspicion!  Shakspeare. 

Ah,  welladay,  I'm  shent  with  baneful  smart!  Gay. 

Wellbe'ing,  wel-b^-ing.*^"  n.  s.  \_ii)eil  and 

be.j     Happiness;  prosperity. 

Man  is  not  to  depend  upon  the  micertain  disposi- 
tions of  men  for  his  wellbeing,  but  only  on  God  and 
his  own  spirit.  Taylor., 

For  whose  wellbeing 
So  amply,  and  with  hands  so  liberal. 
Thou  hast  provided  all  things.  Milton. 

The  most  sacred  ties  of  duty  are  founded  upon 
gi-atitude:  such  as  the  duties  of  a  child  to  his  pa- 
rent, and  of  a  subject  to  his  sovereign.  From  the 
former  there  is  required  love  and  honour,  in  re- 
compence  of  being;  and  from  the  latter  obedience 
and  subjection,  in  recompence  of  protection  and 
ictllbeing-  South. 

All  things  are  subservient  to  the  beauty,  order, 
and  witlbeing  of  the  whole.  VEstrange. 

He  who  does  not  co-operate  with  this  holy  spirit, 
receives  none  of  those  advantages  which  are  the 
perfecting  of  his  nature,  and  necessary  to  his  well- 
being.  Spectators 
Wellbo'rn,  w^ll-born'.  adj.  Not  meanly 
descended. 

One  whose  extraction  from  an  ancient  line 
Gives  hope  again  that  wellborn  men  may  shine. 

Waller. 

Heav'ii,  that  icellborn  souls  inspires. 

Prompts  me  through  lifted  swords,  and  rising  fires. 

To  rush  undaunted  to  defend  the  walls.        Dryden. 

Wellbke'd,    w^l-br^d'.  adj.   \_iveli   and 

brtd.'^     Elegant  of  manners;  polite. 

None  have  been  with  admiration  read. 
But  who,  besides  their  learning,  were  wellbred, 

Roscommon, 
Both  the  poets  were  tcellbred  and  well-natured. 

Drydtn^ 

Wellbred  spaniels  civilly  delight 

In  mumbling  of  the  game  they  dare  not  bite.  Pope. 

Welldo'ne,  w^l'dAn.  interject.    A  word 

of  praise. 

Welldone,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant.   Matt. 

We'llfare,  vv'Sl'fire.  n.  s.  \^ivell  and 
Jhre.]     Happiness;  prosperity. 

They  will  ask,  what  is  the  final  cause  of  a  king.^ 
and  they  will  answer  the  people's  well/are.  Cer- 
tainly a  true  answer;  and  as  certainly  an  impei-fect 
one.  Holyday. 

Wellfa'voured,  w^l-fa'vur'd.  adj.  \j:veU 
and  favour.'^  Beautiful;  pleasing  to 
the  eye. 

His  wife  seems  to  be  wellfavourcd.  I  will  use 
her  as  the  key  of  the  cucUoldy  rogue's  coffer. 

Shak^eare, 
Wellme't,  w^I-m^t'.  interject.  [_TJeU  and 
7)ieet.']    A  term  of  salutation. 

Once  more  to-day  toeZ/wie/,  distemper'd  lords; 
The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Shakspeare. 
WELLKA'Ti'REDjWel-na'tshur'd.  adj.\jveU 
and  nature.'^     Good-natured;  kind. 

On  their  life  no  grievous  burden  lies, 
Who  are  icellnatiir'd,  teinj)erate,  and  wise; 
But  an  inhuman  and  ill-temper 'd  mind 
Not  any  easy  part  in  life  tan  find.  Denham. 

The  manners  of  the  poets  were  not  unlike;  both 
of  them  were  well-bred,  wellnatured,  amorous,  and 
libertine,  at  least  in  their  writings;  it  may  be  also 
in  their  lives.  Dryden. 

Still  with  esteem  no  less  eonvcrs'd  than  read; 
With  wit  %cetlnatur''d,  and  with  books  well-bred. 

Pope. 
Wellni'gh,  wSl-ni'.  adv.  [we//  and  nig/i.l 
Almost. 
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The  same  so  sore  annuyed  has  (he  knight, 
That,  ioellnigh  choaked  with  the  deadly  stink, 
His  forces  fail.  Spenur. 

My  feet  were  almost  gone:  my  steps  had  ice/i- 
7ugh  slipt.  Psalms. 

England  was  wellnigh  ruined  by  the  rebellion  of 
the  barons,  and  Ireland  utterly  neglected.     Davies. 

Whoever  shall  read  over  St.  Paul's  enumeration 
of  the  duties  incumbent  upon  it,  might  conclude, 
that  wellnigh  the  whole  of  Christianity  is  laid  on  the 
shoulders  of  charity  alone.  Sprat. 

Notwithstanding  a  small  diversity  of  positions,  the 

.  whole  aggregate  of  matter,  as  long  as  it  retained 

the  nature  of  a  chaos,  would  retain  ioellnigh  an 

uniform  tenuity  of  texture.  Bentley. 

Wellspe'nt,  wdl-sp^nt'.ot//.  Passed  with 
virtue. 

They  are  to  lie  down  without  any  thing  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  age,  but  the  conscience  of  a  toell- 
spen<  youth.  fEshange. 

what  a  refreshment  then  will  it  be,  to  look  back 
upon  a  wellspent  life?  Calamy. 

The  constant  tenour  of  their  wellspent  days 
No  less  deserv'd  a  just  return  of  praise.  Pope. 

We'llspring,  wdl'spring.  n.  s.  [poell- 
gepppij,  Saxon.]    Fountain;  source. 

The  fountain  and  wcllspring  of  impiety,  is  a  re- 
solved purpose  of  mind  to  reap  in  this  world  what 
sensual  profit,  or  sensual  pleasure  soever  the  world 
yieldeth.  Hooker. 

Understanding  is  a  wellspring  of  life.    Proverbs. 
Wellwi'ller,  w^rwil-lir.  n.s.\_'well  and 
wilier.^    One  who  means  kindly. 

Disarming  all  his  own  countrymen,  that  no  man 
might  shew  himself  a  wellwiller  of  mine.      Sidney. 

There  are  fit  occasions  ministered  for  men  to 
purchase  to  themselves  wellwUlers,  by  the  colour 
under  which  they  oftentimes  prosecute  quarrels  of 
envy.  Hooker. 

Wellwi'sh,  w^l-wish'.  n,  s.  [^iveli  and 
w/sA.]    A  wish  of  happiness. 

Let  it  not  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  one,  that 
hath  a  wellwish  for  his  friends  or  posterity,  to  think 
of  a  peace  with  France,  till  the  Spanish  monarchy 
be  entirely  torn  from  it.  Mdison- 

Wellwi'sher,  w^l-wish'iir.  n.  s.  [from 
ivellivish.~\  One  who  wishes  the  good 
of  another. 

The  actual  traitor  is  guilty  of  perjury  in  the  eye 
of  the  law;  the  secret  weUwisher  of  the  cause  is  so 
before  the  tribunal  of  conscience.  Mdison. 

Betray  not  any  of  your  wellwishers  into  the  like 
inconveniences.  Spectator. 

No  man  is  more  your  sincere  tcellwisher  than 
myself,  or  more  the  sincere  weUwisher  of  your  fa- 
mily. Pope. 

Welt,  w^lt.  n.  s.  A  border;  a  guard;  an 
edging. 

Little  low  hedges  made  round  like  welts,  with 
some  pretty  pyramids,  I  like  well.  Bacon. 

Certain  scioli,  or  smatterers,  are  busy  in  the 
skirts  and  outsides  of  learning,  and  have  scarce  any 
thing  of  solid  literature  to  recommend  them.  They 
may  have  some  edging  or  trimming  of  a  scholar,  a 
welt  or  so,  but  no  more.  Ben  Jonson. 

To  Welt,  w^lt.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  sew  any  thing  with  a  border. 
To  We'lter,  w^lt'ilr.98  v.  n.  [pealcan, 
Sax.  luelteren^  Dutch;  volutarij  Latin.] 
1.  To  roll  in  water  or  mire. 

He  must  not  float  upon  his  wat'ry  bier 
Unweep'd,  nor  weUer  to  the  parching  winds.  Milt. 

The  companions  of  his  fall  o'erwhelm'd 
He  soon  discerns,  and  welVring  by  his  side 
The  next  himself.  Milton. 

The  gasping  head  flies  off;  a  purple  flood 
Flows  from  the  trunk,  that  welters  in  the  blood. 

Dryden. 
He  sung  Darius,  great  and  good, 
By  too  severe  a  fate. 
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Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 

And  weltering  ia  his  blood.  Dryden. 

Bellona  wades  in  blood;  that  mangled  body. 
Deform 'd  with  wounds  and  weltering  in  its  gore, 
I  knew  it  well!  Oh  close  the  dreadful  scene! 
Believe  me,  Phoebus,  I  have  seen  too  much. 

Murphy 
2.  To  roll  voluntarily;  to  wallow. 

If  a  man  inglut  himself  with  vanity,  or  welter  in 

filthiness  like  a  swine,  all  learning,  all  goodness,  is 

soon  forgotten  ■  Jischam. 

Wemm,  w^m.  n.  a.  [pern,  Sax.]    A  spot; 

a  scar. 

Although  the  wound  be  healed,  yet  the  wemme 
or  scar  still  remaineth.  Brerewood, 

Wen,  w^n.  n.  s.  [pen,  Sax.]  A  fleshy  or 
callous  excrescence  or  protuberance. 

Warts  are  said  to  be  destroyed  by  the  rubbing 
them  with  a  green  elder  stick,  and  then  burying  the 
stick  to  rot  in  muck.  It  would  be  tried  with  corns 
and  teens,  and  such  other  excrescences.         Bacon. 

Mountains  seem  but  so  many  wtns  and  unnatural 
protuberances  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.       More. 

The  poet  rejects  all  incidents  which  are  foreign 
to  bis  poem :  they  are  wens  and  other  excrescences, 
which  belong  not  to  the  body.  Dryden 

A  promontory  wen,  with  griesly  grace, 
Stood  high  upon  the  handle  of  his  face.       Dryden. 
WENCH,  wSnsh.  n.  *.  [pencle,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  young  woman. 

What  do  I,  silly  wench,  know  what  love  bath  pre- 
pared for  me.'  Sidney. 

Now — how  dost  thou  look   now?  Oh  ill-starr'd 
wench! 
Pale  as  thy  smock!  when  we  shall  meet  at  compt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heav'n. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.  Cold,  cold,  my  girl, 
Ev'n  like  thy  chastity.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  wouldst  peisuade  her  to  a  worse  oflience 
Than  that  whereof  thou  didst  accuse  her  wench. 

Donne. 

2.  A  young  woman  in  contempt;  a  strum- 
pet. 

But  the  rude  wench  her  answer'd  nought  at  all. 

Spenser. 

Do  not  pray  in  wenc^like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious .  Shakspeare. 

Men  have  these  ambitious  fancies, 
And  wanton  wenches  read  romances.  Prior. 

3.  A  strumpet. 

It  is  not  a  digressien  to  talk  of  bawds  in  a  dis- 
course upon  wenches.  Spectator. 
To  Wench,  w^nsh.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  frequeni  loose  women. 

They  asked  the  knight,  whether  he  was  not 
ashamed  to  go  a  wenching  at  his  years.      Mdison. 
We'nch ER,  w^nsh'ilr.98  n.  s.  [from  ivench.^ 
A  fornicator. 

He  must  be  no  great  eater,  drinker,  or  sleeper; 
no  gamester,  wencher,  or  fop.  CJreio. 

To  Wend,  w^nd.  v.  n,  pret.  noent.  [pen- 
ban,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  go;  to  pass  to  or  from.  This  word 
is  now  obsolete,  but  its  preterit  vient  is 
still  in  use. 

Back  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend 
With  league  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 

Shakspeare. 

They  wtnl  on,  and  inferred,  that  if  the  world 

were  a  living  creature,  it  had  a  soul.  Bacvn. 

When  Rome  shall  wtnA  to  Benevento, 
Great  feats  shall  he  achieve!  Arhvihnot. 

2.  To  turn  round.  It  seems  to  be  an  old 
sea  term. 

A  ship  of  600  tons  will  carry  as  good  ordnance 
as  a  ship  of  1200  tons;  and  though  the  greater 
have  double  the  number,  the  lesser  will  turn  her 
broadsides  twice,  before  the  greater  can  wend  once. 

Raleigh. 

We'nnel,  wen'nil."  n.  «.  [a  corrupted 
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word  for  weanel.']     An  animal  ncwl) 
taken  from  the  dam. 

Pinch  never  thy  wennels  of  water  or  meat, 
If  ever  ye  hope  for  to  have  them  good  neat.  Txuser. 
We'nny,  wfin'1,6.  aclj.  [from  wen.]    Hav- 
ing the  nature  of  a  wen. 

Some  persons,  so  deformed  with  these,  have  sui- 

pccfed  them  to  be  icenny.  Wijenum. 

Went,  w^nt.  /ireterit.    See   Wend  and 

Go. 
Wept,  w^pt.  The  preterit  and  participle 
of  ivee/i. 
She  for  joy  tenderly  wept.  Milton. 

Were,  wdr,»*  of  the  verb  to  be.  The  plu- 
ral in  all  persons  of  tjie  indicative  im- 
perfect, and  all  persons  of  the  subjunc- 
tive imperfect  except  the  second,  which 
is  Wert. 

To  give  our  sister  to  one  uncircumcised,  were  a 

reproach  unto  us.  Genesis. 

in  infusions  in  things  that  are  of  too  high  a  spirit, 

you  icere  better  pour  off  the  first  infusion,  and  use 

the  latter.  Bacon. 

Henry  divided,  as  it  were. 

The  person  of  himself  into  four  parts.  Daniel. 

As  though  there  were  any  seriation  in  nature,  or 

juititiums  imaginable  in  professions,  this  season  is 

termed  the  physicians  vacation.  Brown. 

He  had  been  well  assur'd  that  art 
And  conduct  loere  of  war  the  better  part.    Dryden. 
Were,  wire.  n.s.    A  dam.    See  Wear. 
O  river!  let  tby  bed  be  turned  from  fine  gravel  to 
weeds  and  mud:  let  some  unjust  niggards  make 
loeresto  spoil  thy  beauty.  Sidney. 

Wert,  w^rt.    The  second  person  singu- 
lar  of   the   subjunctive    imperfect  of 
To  be. 
Thou  wert  heard.  Ben  Jonson. 

0  that  thou  wert  as  my  brother.  Canticles. 

All  join'd,  and  thou  of  many  wert  but  one  Dryd. 
Weh th,  w&vth,  weorih,  wyrih,  whether 
initial  or  final,  in  the  names  of  places, 
signify  a  farm,  court,  or  village;  from 
the  Saxon  peupftij,  used  by  them  in 
the  same  sense.  Gibson. 

We'sil,  w^'zl.  n.  s.  See  Weasand. 
The  wesil,  or  windpipe  we  call  aspera  arteria. 

Bacon. 
West,  w^st.  n.  «.  [pep t.  Sax.  we«?,Dut.] 
The  region  where  the  sun  goes  below 
the  ho<  izon  at  the  equinoxes. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  day; 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace, 
To  gain  the  timely  inn.  Shaksjieare. 

The  moon  in  levell'd  west  was  set.  Milton. 

All  bright  Phoebus  views  in  early  mom. 
Or  when  bis  evening  beams  the  west  adorn.     Pope. 
West,  w^st.  adj.    Being  toward,  or  com- 
ing from,  the  region  of  the  setting  sun. 
A  mighty  strong  west  wind  took  away  the  locusts. 

Exodus. 

This  shall  be  your  west  border.  Xumben. 

The  Phenicians  had  great  fleete;  so  had  the  Car- 

thagenians,  which  is  yet  farther  roest.  Bacon. 

West,  w^si.  adv.    To  the  west  of  any 

place;  more  westward. 

West  of  this  forest, 

In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy.      SAaibpeare. 

What  earth  yields  in  India  east  or  west.  Milton. 

West  from  Orontes  to  tue  ocean.  Mitton. 

We'stering,  w^st'ir-ing.*!"  adj.  Passing 

to  the  west. 

The  star  that  rose  at  evening  bright 
Toward  beav'n's  descent  bath  sloped  his  westering 
wlieel  MiUon. 

We  sterly,  w^8t'6r-l*.  adj.  [from  weal.'] 
Tending  or  being  toward  the  west. 
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These  hills  give  us  a  view  of  the  most  easterly, 
southerly,  aud  westtrly  parts  of  England.     Qraunt. 

We'sterx,  w^si'ilrn.  arij.  LiVom  west.] 
Bein^-  in  the  west,  or  toward  the  purt 
where  tiie  sun  sets 

Now  fair  Phoebus  'gan  decline  in  haste 
His  weary  waggon  to  the  iceslern  vale.       Spenser. 
Tue  western  part  is  a  coutinued  rock.      Jiddison' 

We'stw.\rd,  w^st'wiird.^*  adv.  [pepc- 
pe   fib.  Sax  ]     Toward  the  wsu 

By  water  they  found  the  sea  loestward  from  Peru, 
which  is  always  very  calm.  Mbol. 

The  i;iove  of  sycamore, 
That  westicard  rooteth  from  the  city  side.    Shaksp. 
When  tcestward  like  the  sun  you  took  your  way, 
And  from  benighted  Britain  bore  the  day.  Dryden. 

The  storm  flies 
From  westicard,  when  the  showery  kids  arise. 

Addison. 

At  home  then  stay. 

Nor  westward  curious  take  thy  way.  Prior. 

We'stwvuuly,  w^st'wufd  1^   adv.^irowx 

wstwurd.]  W.th  tendency  to  the  west. 

If  our  loves  faint,  and  westwardly  decline, 
To  me  thou  falsely  thine. 

And  I  to  thee  mine  actions  shall  disguise.     Drnme. 
Wet,  w^t.  adj.  ^  poec,  S.ix.  wacd,  Danisii.] 
1.   Humid;  having  some  moisture  adher- 
ing: opposed  to  dry. 
They  are  wet  with  the  showers  of  the  mountains. 

Job. 

The  soles  of  the  feet  have  great  aflSnity  with  the 

head,  and  the  mouth  of  the  stomach;  as  going  wet- 

shod,  to  those  that  use  it  not,  affectetb  both,  bacon. 

Fishermen,  who  know  the  place  wet  and  tiry, 

have  given  unto  seven  of  these  valleys  peculiar 

names.  Brown. 

3.  Raiiiy;  watery. 

Wet  weather  seldom  harts  the  most  unwise. 

Lh-yden. 
WET,  wdt.  n.  s.   Water;  humidity;  mois- 
ture; rainy  weather. 

Plants  appearing  weathered,  stubby,  and  curled, 
is  the  effect  of  immoderate  wet.  Bacon. 

Now  ibe  suQ,  with  more  effectual  beams, 
Had  cheer'd  the  face  of  earth,  and  dry'd  the  wet 
From  drooping  plant.  Milton. 

Tuberoses  will  not  endure  the  wet;  therefore  set 
your  pots  into  the  conserve,  and  keep  tbem  dry 

Evelyn 
Your  master's  riding  coat  turned  inside  out,  to 
preserve  the  outside  from  wet.  Swift. 

To  VVkt,  w^t  V.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  humectate;  to  moisten;  to  make  to 
have  moisture  adherent- 
Better  learn  of  him,  that  learned  be, 

And  had  been  water'd  at  the  muses  well; 

The  kindly  dew  drops  from  the  higher  tree, 
And  wfts  the  little  plants  that  lowly  dwell.   Spenser. 

A  drop  of  water  running  quickly  over  straw,  wet- 
teth  not.  Bacon. 

Wet  the  thirsty  earth  with  falling  showers.  Milt. 

2.  To  moisten  with  drink. 

y  Let 's  drink  the  other  cup  to  wet  our  whistles,  and 
so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  Walton. 

We'ther,  werH'ur.ss  ^^.s  n.  s.  [pebep, 
Sax.  iveder,  Uut.J     A  ram  castrated. 

I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meetest  for  death.  Shakspeare. 

He  doth  not  apprehend  how  the  tail  of  an  African 
wether  outweigheth  the  body  of  a  good  calf,  that  is, 
an  hundred  pound.  Brmcn. 

Although  there  be  naturally  of  horses,  bulls,  or 
rams,  more  males  than  females;  yet  artificially, 
that  is,  by  making  geldings,  oxen,  and  wethers,  there 
are  fewer.  Graunt. 

When  Blowzelind  expir'd  the  wether''s  bell 
Before  the  drooping  flock  toli'd  forth  her  knell. 

Gay. 

It  is  much  more  diflBcuIt  to  find  a  fat  wether, 
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than  if  half  that  species  were  fairly  knocked  on  the 
head.  Swift. 

We'tness,  w^t'n^s.  n.  s.  [fiom  wfi.j  The 
state  of  being  wet;  moisture;  humidity. 
The  wetness  of  these  bottoms  often  spoils  them  for 
corn.  Mortimer. 

To  Wex,  w^ks.  V.  a.  [corrupted  horn 
wax  by  S/ienser,  for  a  rhyme  and  imi- 
tated by  Dryden.']  To  grow;  to  increase. 

She  first  taught  men  a  woman  to  obey; 
But  when  her  sou  to  man's  estate  did  wtx, 
She  it  surrender'd.  Spens'^r. 

She  trod  a  wexing  moon,  that  soon  would  wane. 
And  drinking  borrow'd  light,  be  fiii'd  again.  Dryd 

Counting  sev'n  from  noon, 
'Tis  Venus'  hour,  and  in  the  wexing  moon.  Di-yden, 
We'zanb,   we'z'n.   n,  s.   See  Wkasand. 
The  windpipe. 

Air  is  ii'gustible,  and  by  the  rough  artery,  or  we- 

zand,  corducted  into  the  lungs  Broion. 

Whale,  hwile.^"?  n.  s.  [I  pale.  Sax.  ba- 

ia'ia,  Latin.]    The  largest  of  fish;  the 

largest  of  the  animals  that  inhabit  this 

globe. 

God  created  the  great  whales.  Genesis. 

Barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  lohale-bone,  she  did  leese 

None  of  the  whalers  length,  for  it  reach'd  her  knees. 

Bishop  Corbet. 
The  greatest  whale  that  swims  the  sea 
Does  instantly  by  pow'r  obey.  Swift. 

Wha'ly,  hwi'l^.  adj,  [See  Weal.]  Mark- 
ed in  streaks:  properly  ivealy. 
A  bearded  goat,  whose  rugged  hair. 
And  whaly  eyes,  the  sign  of  jealousy, 
Uas  like  the  person's  self  whom  he  did  bear. 

Fairy  Qiwen. 
Wha.me.  liwime.  n.  .?. 

The  whame,  or  burrcl-fly,  is  vexatious  to  horses 
in  summer,  not  by  stinging,  but  by  their  bombylions 
noise,  or  tickling  them  in  sticking  their  nits  on  the 
hair,  Derhim. 

NVharf,  hworf.  n.  s.  [^warf.  Swedish; 
iverf,  Dutch.]  A  perpendicular  bank  or 
mole,  raised  for  the  convenience  of  lad- 
ing or  emptying  vessels;  a  (juay,  or  key 

Duller  shouldst  thou  be  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe's  wharf, 
V\  ouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this.  Shakspeare. 

There  were  no'  in  London  used  so  many  ickaifs, 
or  keys,  for  the  landmg  of  merchants  goods.    Child. 

Wha'hfage,  hvvorfidge.s"  v.  s.  [from 
wharf.]   Dues  for  landing  at  a  wharf. 

Wha'rfinger,  hworf'in-jir.  n.  s.  [from 
wharf.]  One  who  attends  a  wharf. 

Whai,  hwoi.'^^'  /tronoun.  [hpaec,  Saxon; 
ivat.,  Dutch."] 

1.  That  wliich:  pronoun  indefinite. 

What  you  can  make  her  do, 
I  am  content  to  look  on;  ichat  to  speak, 
I  am  content  (o  hear.  Shakspeare. 

Let  them  say  what  they  will,  she  will  do  what 
she  list.  Drayton. 

In  these  cases  we  examine  the  why,  the  tchat, 
and  the  how  of  things.  VEstiange. 

He's  with  a  supcrtitious  fear  not  aw'd, 
For  what  befals  at  home,  or  what  abroad.    Dryden. 

It  can  be  no  more  sin  to  ask  lohat  God  grants. 

Kettliioell 

A  satire  on  one  of  the  common  stamp  never  meets 
with  that  approbation,  as  what  is  aimed  at  a  person 
whose  merit  places  him  upon  an  eminence.    Mdis. 

Mark  ic/ia(  it  is  his  mind  aims  at  in  the  question, 
and  not  what  words  he  expresses.  Locke. 

If  any  thing  he  stated  in  a  different  manner  from 
ic/iatyou  like,  tell  me  freely.  Pope  to  Sicift. 

Whatever  commodities  lie  under  the  greatest 
discouragements  from  England,  those  areifAanhey 
arc  most  industrious  in  cultivating.  Swift. 

2.  Which  part. 
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If  we  rightly  estimate  things,  xehat  in  them  is 
purely  owing  to  nature,  and  what  to  labour,  we 
shall  find  ninety-nine  parts  of  a  hundred  are  wholly 
to  be  put  on  the  account  of  labour.  Locke. 

3.  Something  tiiat  is  in  one's  mind  inde- 
finitely. 

I  tell  thee  what,  corporal,  I  could  tear  her.   Shak. 

4.  Which  oi  several. 

Comets  are  rather  gazed  upon  than  wisely  ob- 
served; that  is,  what  kind  of  comet  for  magnitude, 
colour,  placing  in  tbe  heaven,  or  lasting,  produccth 
what  kind  of  effect.  Bac»ii. 

See  what  natures  accompany  what  colours,  for 
by  that  you  shall  induce  colours  by  proaucing  those 
natures.  Bacon. 

Shew  what  aliment  is  proper  for  that  intention, 
and  what  intention  is  proper  to  be  pursued  in  such 
a  constitution.  .^)buthnvt. 

5.  An  interjection  by  way  of  surprize  or 
question. 

What!  canst  tiiou  not  forbearme  half  an  hour, 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself. 

Shakspeare. 

What  if  I  advance  an  invention  of  my  own  to 
supply  the  defect  of  our  new  writers.'  Dryden. 

6.  W  H.\.T  though.  What  imports  it  though? 
notwithstanding.  An  elliptical  mode  of 
speech. 

What  though  a  child  may  be  able  to  read.'  There 
is  no  doubt  but  the  meanest  among  the  people  un- 
der the  law  had  been  as  able  as  the  priests  them- 
selves were  to  offer  sacrifice,  did  this  make  sacrifice 
of  no  effect.  Hooker. 

What  though  none  live  my  innocence  to  tell.' 
I  know  it:  tiuth  may  own  a  generous  pride, 
I  clear  myself  and  care  for  none  beside.      Dryden. 

7 .  What  time.  What  day.  At  tbe  time 
when;  on  the  day  when. 

What  day  the  genial  angel  to  our  sire 
Brought  her  more  lovely  than  Pandora.         Milton. 

Tiieii  balmy  sleep  had  charm 'd  my  eyes  to  rest, 
miattime  the  morn  mysterious  visions  brings. 
While  purer  slumbers  spread  their  golden  wings. 

Fope. 

Me  sole  the  daughter  of  the  deep  adilress'd; 
What  time,  with  hunger  pin'd,  my  absent  mates 
Roam'd  the  wild  isle  in  search  of  rural  caies.  Pope. 

8.  [pronoun  interrogative.]  Which  of 
many?  interrogatively. 

What  art  thou. 
That  here  in  desart  hast  thy  habitance.'      Spenser. 

What  is 't  to  thee  if  he  neglect  thy  urn. 
Or  without  spices  lets  thy  body  burn.'  Dryden. 

Whate'er  I  begg'd,  thou  like  a  dotard  speak'st 
More  than  is  requisite;  and  what  of  this.' 
Why  is  it  mention'd  now.'  Dryden. 

What  one  of  an  hundred  of  the  zealous  bigots,  in 
all  parties,  ever  examined  the  tenets  he  is  so  stiff  in.' 

Locke. 

When  any  new  thing  comes  in  their  way,  chil- 
dren ask  the  common  question  of  a  stranger,  irhat 
is  it.'  Locke. 

9.  To  how  great  a  degree:  used  either  in- 
terro5»atively  or  indefinitely. 

.^.m  1  so  much  dcform'd.' 
What  partial  judges  are  our  love  and  hate!     Dryd. 

10.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  whatever. 
Whether  it  were  the  shortness  of  his  foresight,  the 

strength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  suspici- 
ons, or  ichat  it  was,  certain  it  is  that  the  perpetual 
troubles  of  his  fortunes  could  not  have  been  with- 
out some  main  errors  in  his  nature.  Bacon. 

11.  It  is  used  adverbially  for  partly;  its 
part. 

The  enemy  having  his  country  wasted,  what  by 
himself  and  u7iat  by  the  soldiers,  findcth  succour  in 
noplace.  Spcmer. 

Thus,  what  with  the  war.  what  with  tbe  sweat 
what  with  tbe  gallows,  and  tchat  with  poverty,  I  am 
custom  shrunk.  Shakspeare. 

The  year  before,  be  had  so  used  the  matter,  that 
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what  by  foicc,  xcluU  by  policy,  he  bad  taken  from 
tbe  christiaus  above  thirty  small  castles.      Knolles. 

When  they  come  to  cast  up  the  profit  and  loss, 
witat  betwixt  force,  interest,  or  good  manners,  the 
adventurer  escapes  well  if  be  can  but  get  off. 

L^Estrange. 

What  with  carrying  apples,  grapes,  and  fewel, 
he  finds  biuiself  in  a  hurry.  L^ Estrange. 

If^Tiat  with  the  benefit  of  their  situation,  the  art 
and  parsimony  of  their  people,  they  have  grown  so 
considerable,  that  they  have  treated  upon  an  equal 
foot  with  great  princes.  Temple. 

•  •  They  live  a  popular  life,  and  then  xchat  for  busi- 
ness, pleasures,  company,  there's  scarce  room  for 
a  morning's  reflection.  J^oiris. 

If  these  halfpence  should  gain  admittance,  in  no 
long  space  of  time,  what  by  the  clandestine  practices 
of  the  coiner,  what  by  his  own  counterfeits  and 
those  of  others,  bis  limited  quantity  would  be  tripled 

Swift- 

12.  What  ho.'  An  interjection  of  calling. 
What  hu!  thou  genius  of  the  clime,  what  ho! 

Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  these  hills  of  snow? 

Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs.  Dryden. 

Whate'ver,  hwot-^v'ur.s^  "^  /ironouns. 
Whatso',  Ii\v6t-s6'.  Y         [from 

Whatsoe'vek, hw6t-s6-^v'<lr.  J    what  and 

soever.~\    Whatso  is  not  now  in  use. 

1.  Having  one  nature  or  another;  being 
one  or  another,  either  generically,  spe- 
cifically, or  numerically. 

To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tenements, 
Castles,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection.  Shakspeare. 

Whatsoever  is  first  in  the  invention,  is  last  in  the 
execution.  Hammond. 

If  thence  he  'scape  into  lohatever  world.  JMilton. 

In  whatsoever  shape  he  lurk  I'll  know.      Milton. 

Wisely  restormg  whatsoever  grace 
It  lost  by  change  of  times,  or  tongues,  or  place. 

Denham. 

Holy  writ  abounds  in  accounts  of  this  nature,  as 
much  as  any  other  history  whatsoever.         Addison. 

No  contrivance,  no  prudence  whatsoever  can  de- 
viate from  his  scheme,  without  leaving  us  worse 
than  it  found  us.  JJtterbury. 

Thus  «'/j«<cr«»' successive  duration  shall  be  bound- 
ed at  one  end,  and  be  all  past  and  present,  must 
come  infinitely  short  of  infinity.  Bentley. 

Whatever  is  read  differs  as  much  from  what  is 
repeated  without  book,  as  a  copy  does  from  an  ori- 
ginal. Sicift. 

I  desire  nothing,  I  press  nothing  upon  you,  but  to 
make  the  most  of  human  life,  and  to  aspire  after 
perfection  in  ichatever  state  of  life  you  chuse.  Law. 

2.  Any  thini?,  be  it  what  it  will. 

Whatsoever  our  liturgy  hath  more  than  theirs, 
they  cut  it  off.  Hooker. 

Whatever  thing 
The  scythe  of  time  mows  down,  devour.      Milton. 

3.  The  same,  be  it  this  or  that. 

Be  whatever  Vitruvius  was  before.  Pope. 

4.  All  that;  th.e  whole  that;  all  particulars 

that. 

From  hence  he  views  with  his  black-lidded  eye 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 

Whale'er  the  ocean  pales,  or  sky  inclips. 

Is  thine.  Shakspeare. 

At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps.         Milton. 

Wheal,  hw^le.^*-?  n.  s.  [See  Weal.]   A 

pustule;  a  small  swelling  filled  with 

matter 

Tbe  humour  cannot  transpire,  whereupon  it 
corrupts,  and  raises  little  xoheals  or  blisters. 

Wiseman. 

WHEAT,  hwete.--''  n.  s.  [hpeace,  Sax. 
nveyde,  Dutch;  triticum,  Latin.]  The 
grain  of  wnich  bread  is  chiefly  made. 

It  hath  an  apetalous  flower,  disposed  into  spikes; 
each  of  tliem  consists  of  many  stamina,  which  are 


included  in  a  squamose  flower  cup,  having  awns: 
the  pointal  rises  in  the  center,  which  afterwards 
becomes  an  oblong  seed,  convex  on  one  side,  but 
furrowed  on  the  other:  it  is  farinaceous,  and  inclos- 
ed by  a  coat  which  before  was  the  flower-cup ;  these 
are  produced  singly,  and  collected  in  a  close  spike, 
being  affixed  to  an  indented  axis.  The  species 
are,  1.  White  or  red  wAeat,  without  awn.  2.  Red 
wheat,  in  some  places  called  Kentish  wheat.  3. 
White  wheat.  4.  Red-eared  bearded  wheat.  5. 
Cone  icheat.  6.  Gray  wheal,  and  in  some  places 
duck-bill  wheat  and  gray-pollarJ.  7.  Polonian 
icheat.  8.  Many-eared w/i eat.  9.  Summer tcAeo/. 
10.  Naked  barley.  11.  Long-grained  u'/iea/.  12. 
Six-rowed  wheat.  13.  White-eared  wheat  with 
long  awns.  Of  all  these  sorts,  cultivated  in  this 
country,  the  cone  wheat  is  chiefly  preserved,  as  it 
has  a  larger  ear  and  a  fuller  grain  than  any  other: 
but  the  seeds  of  all  should  be  annually  changed; 
for  if  they  are  sown  on  the  same  farm,  they  will  not 
succeed  so  well  as  when  the  seed  is  brought  from  a 
distant  country.  Miller. 

He  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creature  of  the  earth.  Shakspeare. 

Reuben  went  in  the  days  of  lu/teaf-harvest 

Genesis. 

August  shall  bear  the  form  of  a  young  man  of  a 
fierce  aspect;  upon  his  head  a  garland  ot wheal  and 
rie.  Peacham. 

Next  to  rice  is  wheat;  the  bran  of  which  is  highly 
acescent.  ./irbuthnot. 

The  damsels  laughing  fly:  the  giddy  clown 
Again  upon  a  tc/ieat-sbeaf  drops  adown.  Gay. 

Whea'ten,  hw6'l'n.*°3  adj.  [from  ivheat.~\ 
Made  of  wheat. 
Of  toheaten  flour  shalt  thou  make  them.    Exodus. 
Here  summer  m  her  toheaten  garland  crown'd. 

Addison. 
The  assize  oCwheaten  bread  is  in  London. 

Arbuthnot. 
His  task  it  was  the  wheaten  loaves  to  lay. 
And  from  the  banquet  take  the  bowls  away.  Pope. 
There  is  a  project  on  foot  for  transporting  our 
best  whtaten  straw  to  Dunstable,  and  obliging  us 
by  law  to  take  off  yearly  so  many  tun  of  the  straw 
hats.  Swift. 

Whea'tear,  hwit'yire.  n.  s.  ]^ocua?ithe, 
Latin.]  A  small  bird  very  delicate. 

What  cook  would  lose  her  time  in  picking  larks, 
wheatears,  and  other  small  birds.'  Swift. 

Whea'tplum,  hwit'plim.  n.  s.  A  sort  of 
plum.  Mnsivorth. 

To  Whee'dle,  hw^e'dl.  v.  a.  [Of  this 
word  I  can  find  no  etymology,  though 
used  by  good  writers.  Locke  seems  to 
mention  it  as  a  cant  word.]  To  entice 
by  soft  words;  to  Hatter;  to  persuade  by 
kind  words. 

His  bus'ness  was  to  pump  and  toheedle, 
And  men  with  their  own  keys  unriddle. 
To  make  them  to  themselves  give  answers. 
For  which  they  pay  the  necromancers.      Hudibras. 
A  fox  stood  licking  of  his  lips  at  the  cock,  and 
wheedling  him  to  get  him  down.  L^ Estrange. 

His  fire 
From  Mars  his  forge  scut  to  Minerva's  schools. 
To  learn  the  unlucky  art  of  tcheedling  Tools.    Dryd. 
He  that  first  brought  the  word  sham,  or  toheedle, 
in  use,  put  together,  as  he  thought  fit,  ideas  be 
made  it  stand  for.  Locke. 

A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  whimp'ring  she. 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message.  Rowe. 
The  world  has  never  been  prepared  for  these  tri- 
fles by  prefaces,  wheedled  or  troubled  with  excuses. 

Pope. 
Johnny  wheedled,  thrcaten'd  fawn'd, 
Till  Phillis  all  her  trinkets  pawn'd.  Swift. 

Wheel,  hw661.""  ?2.  s.  [hpeol,  Sax.  wiel, 

Dutch;  hioel,  Islandick.] 
1.  A  circular  body  that  turns  round  upon 

an  axis. 


Carnality  within  raises  oil  the  combustions  with- 
out: this  is  the  great  wheel  to  which  the  clock  owes 
its  motion.  .  Decay  of  Pitty. 

Where  never  yet  did  pi^ 
The  busy  morning's  curious  eye; 
The  icheels  of  thy  bold  coach  pass  quick  and  free. 
And  all's  an  open  road  to  thee.  CowUy. 

The  gasping  charioteer  beneath  the  wheel 
Ofhisowncar.  Dryden 

Fortune  sits  all  breathless,  and  admires  to  feci 
A  fate  90  weighty,  that  it  stops  her  ti-heel.  Diyden. 

Some  watches  are  made  with  four  teheels.  Locke. 

A  wheel  plough  is  one  of  the  easiest  draughts. 

Mortimer. 

2.  A  circular  body. 

Let  go  thy  hold  when  a  great  wheel  runs  down 
a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with  following  it. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  A  carriage  that  runs  upon  wheels. 

Through  the  proud  street  she  moves  the  publick 
gaze. 
The  turning  wheel  before  the  palace  stays.      Pope. 

4.  An  instrument  on  which  criminals  are 
tortured. 

Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  cars,  present  rae 
Death  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses  heels.  Shaks. 

Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  au'/iee/of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

For  all  the  torments  of  her  wheel 
Miy  you  as  many  pleasures  share.  Waller. 

His  examination  is  like  that  which  is  made  by 
the  rack  and  wheel.  Addison. 

5.  The  instrument  of  spinning. 

Verse  sweetens  care,  however  rude  the  sound; 
All  at  her  work  the  village  maiden  sings. 

Nor,  as  she  turns  the  giddy  tcheel  around. 
Revolves  the  sad  vicissitudes  of  things.        Giffard. 

6.  Rotation;  revolution. 

Look  not  too  long  upon  these  turning  wheels  of 
vicissitude,  lest  we  become  giddy.  Bacon. 

According  to  the  common  vicissitude  and  tcheel 
of  things,  the  proud  and  the  insolent,  after  long 
trampling  upon  others,  come  at  length  to  be  tram- 
pled upon  themselves.  South. 

7.  A  compass  about;  a  track  approaching 
to  circularity. 

He  throws  his  flight  in  many  an  airy  wheel. 

Milton. 

To  Wheel,  hw66!.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  move  on  wiiecls. 

2.  To  turn  on  an  axis. 

The  moon  carried  about  the  earth  always  shews 
the  same  face  to  us,  not  once  wheeling  upon  her 
own  center.  Bentley. 

3.  To  revolve;  to  have  a  rotatory  motion. 

The  course  of  justice  whceVd  about. 
And  left  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time.    Shakspeare. 

4.  To  turn;  to  have  vicissitudes. 

5.  To  fetch  a  compass. 

Spies 
Held  me  in  chace,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about.  Shakspeare. 

You,  my  Myrmidons, 

Mark  what  I  say,  attend  me  where  I  wluel.  Shaks. 

Continually  wheeling  about,  he  kept  them  in  so 

strait,  that  no  man  could,  without  great  danger,  go 

to  water  his  horse.  Knolles. 

He  at  hand  provokes 
His  rage,  and  plies  him  with  redoubled  strokes; 
WlieeLf  as  he  wheels  Dryden. 

Half  these  draw  off,  and  coast  the  south 
With  strii  test  watch;  these  other  wAeei  the  north; 
Our  circuit  meets  full  west:  as  flame  they  part. 
Halt  irhfeling  to  the  shield,  half  to  the  spear.  MiU. 
Now  smoothly  steers  through  air  his  rapid  flight 
Then  wheeling  down  the  steep  of  heav'n  he  flies, 
And  draws  a  radiant  circle  o'er  the  skies.       Pope. 

6.  To  roll  forv/ai  d. 

Thunder 
Musttp^e/  on  the  earth,  devouring  where  it  rolls. 

Milton. 
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2'o  Wheel,  Inveil.  v.  a.  To  put  into  a 
rotatory  motion;  to  make  to  whirl  round. 

Heav'n  rowl'd 
Her  motions,  as  the  great  first  Moyer'shand 
First  wheels  their  course.  Milton. 

Whee'lbarrow,  hw^ei'bar-ro.  n.  s. 
[wheel  and  barrow.^  A  carriage  driven 
lorward  on  one  wheel. 

Carry-  bottles  in  a  wheelbarrow  upon  rough  ground, 

but  not  filled  full,  but  leave  some  air.  Bacoii. 

Pippins  did  in  icheelbarrows  abound.  King. 

Whee'ler,   hwe^rCir.  ?i.  s.  [from  lu/ieel.] 

A  maker  of  wlieels. 

After  local  names,  the  most  have  been  derived 
from  occupations,as  Potter,Smith,  Brasier,  Wheehr, 
Wright.  Camden. 

Whee'lwright,  hw^^l'rile.  n.  s.  [wheel 
and  wright.']  A  maker  of  wheel  car- 
riages. 

It  is  a  tough  wood,  and  all  heart,  being  good  for 
the  wheelright.  J[forHmer. 

Whee'ly,  hwd^r^.  adj.  [from  wheel.^ 
Circular;  suitable  to  rotation. 

Hinds  exercise  the  pointed  steel 
On  the  haid  rock,  and  give  a  wheely  form 
To  the  expected  grinder.  Philips. 

To  Wheeze,  hw^^ze.  v.  n.  [hpcofon^ 
Saxon.]    To  breathe  with  noise. 

The  constriction  of  the  ti'achaea  streightens  the 
passage  of  the  air,  and  produces  the  icheezing  in 
the  asthma.  Floyer. 

It  is  easy  to  run  into  ridicule  the  best  descrip- 
tions, when  once  a  man  is  in  the  humour  of  laugh- 
ing, till  he  icheezes  at  his  own  dull  jest.        Drydtn. 
The  fawning  dog  runs  mad ;  the  \i:heezing  swine 
With  coughs  is  cboak'd.  Dryden. 

Prepare  balsaiuic  cups,  to  wheezing  lungs 
Medicinal,  and  short-breath'd.  Philips. 

Wheezing  asthma  loth  to  stir.  Swift. 

Whelk,  hweik.  n.  s.  [See  To  Welk.] 

1.  An  inequality;  a  protuberance. 

His  face  is  al!  bubuckles,  and  whelks,  and  knobs, 
and  flames  of  fire.  Shakspeare. 

2.  A  pustule.  [See  Weal.] 

To  Whelm,  hwdim.  v,  a.  [aphilpan,  Sax. 
ivilma,  Islandick.] 

1.  To  cover  with  something  not  to  be 
thrown  off;  to  bury. 

Grievous  mischiefs  which  a  wicked  fay 
Had  wrought,  and  many  whelnVd  in  deadly  pain. 

Spenser. 
This  pink  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all. 

Shakspeare. 
On  those  cursed  engines  triple  row 
They  saw  them  whehn'd,  and  all  their  confidence 
Under  the  weight  of  mountains  bury'd  deep.   Mill. 

So  the  sad  offence  deserves, 
Plung'd  in  the  deep  for  ever  let  me  lie, 
WhelnVd  under  seas.  Addison. 

Discharge  the  load  of  earth  that  lies  on  you,  like 
one  of  the  mountains  under  which  the  poets  say  the 
giants  and  men  of  the  earth  are  whelmed.         Pope. 

Deplore 
The  ichelming  billow  and  the  faithless  oar.      Gay. 

2.  To  throw  upon  something  so  as  to  cover 
or  bury  it. 

ff'helm  some  things  over  them,  and  keep  them 

there.  Mortimer. 

Whelp,  hwelp.  n.  s.  [ivelfi,  Dut.  huolfiar, 

Islandick;  htualfi,  Swedish.] 
1.  The  young  of  a  dog;  a  puppy. 

They  cali'd  us,  for  our  fierceness,  English  dogs; 
Now,  like  their  whelps,  we  crying  run  away.  Shaks. 
Whelps  come  to  their  growth  within  three  quar- 
ters of  a  year.  P'acon. 
Whelps  are  blind  nine  days,  and  then  begin  to 
see,  as  generally  believed;  but,  as  we  have  else- 
where declared,  it  is  rare  that  their  eye-hds  open 
until  the  twelfth  day.                                    Brmon. 


2.  The  young  of  any  beast  of  prey. 

The  lion's  whelp  shall  be  to  himself  unknown. 

Shakspeare. 
Those  unlickt  bear  whelps.  Donne. 

3.  A  son.  In  contempt. 

The  young  ichelp  of  Talbot's  raging  brood 
Did  flesh  his  puny  sword  in  Frenchmen's  blood. 

Shakspeare. 

4.  A  young  man.  In  contempt. 

Slave,  I  will  strike  your  soul  out  with  my  foot, 
Let  me  but  find  you  again  with  such  a  face, 
You  whelp!  Ben  Jonson. 

That  awkward  whelp,  with  his  money  bags,  would 
have  made  his  entrance.  Jiddison. 

To  Whelp,  hw^lp.  x^.  n.  To  bring  young. 
Applied  to  beasts,  generally  beasts  of 
prey. 

A  lioness  hath  whelp''d  in  the  streets. 
And  graves  have  yawn'd.  Shakspeare. 

In  their  palaces. 
Where  luxury  late  reign'd,  sea-monsters  whelp\l 
And  stabled.  Milton. 

In  a  bitch  ready  to  ivhelp  we  found  four  puppies. 

Boyle. 
When,  hw^n.^^''   adv.    [ivhan,  Gothick; 
hpasnne,  Saxon;  wanneer,  Dutch.] 

1.  At  the  time  that. 

Divers  curious  men  judge  that  one  Theodosius 
should  succeed  when  indeed  Theodosius  did. 

Camden. 

One  who  died  several  ages  ago,  raises  a  secret 
fondness  and  benevolence  for  him  in  our  minds, 
lohen  we  read  his  story.  .dddison. 

2.  At  what  time?  interrogatively. 

When  was  it  she  last  walk'd? — 
— Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field.       Shaksp. 

If  there's  a  power  above  us. 
And  that  there  is  all  nature  cries  aloud 
Through  all  her  works,  he  must  delight  in  virtue, 
And  that  which  he  delights  in  must  be  happy. 
But  when?  or  where.'  .kddison. 

3.  Which  time. 

I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent; 
Since  when  bis  oath  is  broke.  Shakspeare, 

4.  After  the  time  that. 

When  I  have  once  handed  a  report  to  another, 
how  know  I  how  he  may  improve  it.' 

Government  of  the  Tongue. 

5.  At  what  time. 

Kings  may 
Take  their  advantage  when  and  how  they  list. 

Daniel. 

6.  At  what  particular  time. 
His  seed,  ichen  is  not  set,  shall  bruise  my  head. 

Milton. 

7.  Whex  as.  At  the  time  when;  what 
time.     Obsolete. 

This  when  as  Guyon  saw,  he  'gan  enquire 
What  meant  that  preace  about  that  lady's  throne. 

Spenser. 
IVlien  as  sacred  light  began  to  dawn 
In  Eden  on  the  humid  flow'rs,  that  breath'd 
Their  morning  incense,  came  the  human  pair. 

Milton. 
Whence,  hwSnse.    adv.    [formed   from 
where,  by  the  same  analogy  with  hence 
from  here.'] 

1.  From  what  place. 

IfTience  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  shape. 

Milton. 

2.  From  what  person? 

Wlience,  feeble  nature!  shall  we  summon  aid, 
If  by  our  pity  and  our  pride  beti-ay'd.'  Prior. 

3.  From  what  cause? 

Whence  comes  this  unsought  honour  unto  me.' 
Whence  does  this  mighty  condescension  flow? 

Fenton. 

4.  From  which  premises. 
Their  practice  was  to  look  no  farther  before 
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them  than  the  next  line;  whence  it  will  follow,  that 
they  can  drive  to  no  certain  point.  Dryden. 

5.  From  what  place  or  person:  indefi- 
nitely. 

Grateful  to  acknowledge  whence  his  good  de- 
scends. Milton. 

6.  For  which  cause. 

Recent  urine,  distilled  with  a  fixed  alkali,  is 
turned  into  an  alkaline  nature;  tvhence  alkaline 
salts,  taken  into  a  human  body,  have  the  power  of 
turning  its  benign  salts  into  fiery  and  volatile. 

Jlrbuthnot. 

7.  From  what  source:  indefinitely. 

I  have  shewn  whence  the  understanding  may  get 
all  the  ideas  it  has.  Locke. 

8.  From  which  cause. 

Ulcers  which  corrode,  and  make  the  windpipe 
dry  and  less  flexible,  ichence  that  suflering  proceeds. 

Blackmore- 

9.  From  Whence.  A  vitious  mode  of 
speech. 

From  tvhencc  he  views,  with  his  black-lidded  eye, 
Whatso  the  heaven  in  his  wide  vault  contains. 

Spenser. 
To  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  his  babes. 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place 
From  whence  himself  does  fly.  Shakspeare. 

0  how  unlike  the  place/roni  whence  they  fell! 

Milton. 

10.  Oy  Whence.     Another  barbarism. 

He  ask'd  his  guide. 

What  and  of  whence  was  he  who  press'd  the  hero's 

side.'  Dryden. 

Whencesor'ver,  hw^nse-so-^v'ir.  adx'. 

[whetice  and  ever.j    From  what  place 

soever;  from  what  cause  soever. 

Any  idea,  whencesoever  we  have  it,  contains  in 
it  all  the  properties  it  has.  Locke. 

\V retched  name,  or  arbitrary  thing! 
Whence  ever  I  thy  cruel  essence  bring, 
I  own  thy  influence,  for  I  feel  thy  sting.         Prior. 
Whene'ver,  hwdn-^v'iir.  5      adv. 

Whensoe'ver,  hw^n-s6-^v'iir.  ^  [when 
and  ever,  or  soever.^  At  whatsoever 
time. 

0  welcome  hour  whenever!  Why  delays 

His  hand  to  execute.'  Milton. 

Men  grow  first  acquainted  with  many  of  these 

self-evident  truths,  upon  their  being  proposed;  not 

because  innate,  but  because  the  consideration  of 

the  nature  of  the  things,  contained  in  those  words, 

would  not  suffer  him  to  think  otherwise,  how  or 

whensoever  he  is  brought  to  reflection.  Locke. 

Our  religion  whenever  it  is  truly  received  into 

the  heart,  will  appear  in  justice,  friendship  and 

charity.  Rogers. 

Where,  hware."  ^*  adv.  [hpoeji,  Saxon; 

waer,  Dutch.] 
i.  At  which  place  or  places. 

She  visited  that  place  where  first  she  was  so  happy 

as  to  see  the  cause  of  her  unhap.  Sidney. 

God  doth  in  public  prayer  respect  the  solemnity 

of  places,  where  his  name  should  be  called  on 

amongst  his  people.  Hooker. 

In  every  land  we  have  a  larger  space 
Where  we  with  green  adorn  our  fairy  bow'rs. 

Dryden. 
In  Lydia  born. 
Where  plenteous  harvests  the  fat  fields  adorn. 

Drydtn. 

The  solid  parts,  ichere  the  fibres  are  more  close 

and  compacted.  Blackmore. 

2.  At  what  place? 

Where  were  ye,  nymphs,  when  the  remoi-seless 
deep 
Clos'do'er  the  head  of  your  lov'dLycidas?  Milton. 
Ah !  where  was  Eloise .'  Pope. 

3.  At  the  place  in  which. 

Where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Should  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty 
I  now  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife.   ShaksjKare' 
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4.  Any  Whkre.     At  any  place. 

Those  subterraneous  waters  were  universal,  as  a 
dissolution  of  ihc  exterior  earth  could  not  be  made 
avy  where  but  it  would  fall  into  waters.      Burnet. 

5.  Whkhe,  like  here  and  there^  has  in 
composition  a  kind  of  pfononiinal  sig- 
nification: as,  whereof.)  of  which. 

6.  It  has  the  nature  of  a  noun.  Not  now 
in  use. 

He  shall  find  no  xvhert  safe  to  bide  himself. 

S/7fnser 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind; 
Thou  losest  here  abetter  lohere  to  find.  Shakspeare. 
Wherf.abou't,  Uwire'a-bout.  adv,[_7vhere 
and  abouc.^ 

1.  Near  what  place?  as  nvhereabout  did 
you  lose  what  you  are  seeking? 

2.  Near  which  place. 

Thou  firm-set  earth, 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
Thy  very  stones  prate  of  my  whereabout.     Shaksp. 

3.  Coiiccniiiiq;  which. 

The  greatness  of  all  actions  is  measured  by  the 
worthiness  of  the  subject  from  which  they  proceed, 
and  the  object  whereabout  they  are  conversant:  we 
must  of  necessity,  in  both  respects,  acknowledge 
that  this  present  world  ufibrdcth  not  any  thing 
comparable  unto  the  duties  of  religion.       Hooker. 

Whkiiea's,  hwirc-dz'.  adv.  [^ivhere  and 
as.'j 

1.  When  on  the  contrary. 

Are  not  those  found  to  be  the  greatest  zealots 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorant:  whereas  true 
zeal  should  always  begin  with  true  knowledge. Sprat. 

The  aliment  of  plants  is  nearly  one  uniform 
juice;  whereas  animals  live  upon  very  different  sorts 
of  substances.  tirbiUhnot 

2.  At  wliich  place.     Obsolete. 

They  came  to  fiery  flood  of  Phlegeton, 
Whereas  the  damned  ghosts  in  torments  fry. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Whereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 

Shakspeare. 

3.  The  thing  being  so  that.  Always  re- 
ferred tn  something  different. 

Whereas  we  read  so  many  of  them  so  much  com- 
mended, some  for  their  mild  and  merciful  disposi- 
tion, some  for  their  virtuous  severity,  some  for  in- 
tegrity of  life;  all  these  were  the  fruits  of  true  and 
infallible  principles  delivered  unto  us  in  the  word 
of  God.  Hooker. 

Whereas  all  bodies  seem  to  work  by  the  commu- 
nication of  their  natures,  and  impressions  of  their 
motions;  the  diffusion  of  species  visible  seemeth  to 
participate  more  of  the  former,  and  the  species  au- 
dible of  the  latter.  Baam. 

Whereas  wars  are  generally  causes  of  poverty, 
the  special  nature  of  this  war  with  Spain,  if  made 
by  sea,  is  like  to  be  a  lucrative  war.  Bacon. 

fl'hereas  seeigg  requires  light,  a  free  medium, 
and  a  ri^ht  line  to  the  objects,  we  can  bear  in  the 
dark,  immured,  and  by  curve  lines  Holder. 

Whereas  at  first  we  had  only  three  of  these  prin- 
ciples, their  number  is  already  swMln  to  five. 

Baker. 

4.  But  on  the  contrary. 

One  imagines  that  the  terrestrial  matter,  which 
is  showered  down  with  rain,  enlarges  the  bulk  of 
the  earth:  another  fancies  that  the  earth  will  ere 
long  all  be  washed  away  by  rains,  and  the  waters 
«f  Hie  ocean  turned  forth  to  overwhelm  the  dry 
land;  ichereas,  by  this  distribution  of  matter,  con- 
tinual provision  is  every  where  made  for  the  supply 
of  bodies.  Woodward. 

Whekea't,  hwire-ai'.  adv.  [where  and 

c^] 
i.  At  which. 

This  he  thought  woold  be  the  fittest  restlDg-place, 
till  ve  might  go  further  from  his  mother's  fur;; 
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whereat  he  was  no  less  angry,  and  ashamed,  than 
desirous  to  obey  Zelmane.  Sidney 

This  is,  in  man's  conversion  unto  God,  the  first 
stage  whereat  his  race  towards  heaven  beginneth. 

Hooker. 
Whereat  I  wak'd,  and  found 
Before  mine  eyes,  all  real,  as  the  dream 
Had  lively  shadow'd.  Milton. 

When  we  have  done  any  thing  whereat  they  are 
displeased,  if  they  have  no  reason  for  ii  we  should 
seek  to  rectify  their  mistakes  about  it,  and  inform 
them  better.  Keltlexoell. 

2.  At  what?  as  nvhereat  are  you  offended? 
Whereby',   hwire-bi'.  adv.  \jwhere  ai;d 
by.] 

1.  By  which. 
But  even  that,  you  must  confess,  you  have  re- 
ceived of  her,  and  so  are  rather  gratefully  to  thank 
her,  than  to  press  any  further,  till  you  bring  some- 
thing of  your  owu,  whereby  to  claim  it.         Sidney. 

Prevent  those  evils  ichereby  the  hearts  of  men 
are  lost.  Hooker. 

You  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Shakspeare 

If  an  enemy  hath  taken  all  that  from  a  prince 
whereby  he  was  a  king,  he  may  refresh  himself  by 
considering  all  that  is  left  him,  wheieby  he  is  a  man 

Taylor 

This  is  the  most  rational  and  most  profitable  way 
of  learning  languages,  and  whereby  we  may  best 
hope  to  give  account  to  G^  d  of  our  youth  spent 
herein.  Milton. 

This  delight  they  take  in  doing  of  mischief 
whereby  I  mean  tlie  pleasure  they  take  to  put  any 
thing  in  pain  that  is  capable  of  it,  is  no  other  than 
a  foreign  and  introduced  disposition.  Locke. 

2.  By    what?   as,   whereby   wilt  thou  ac- 
complish thy  design? 

WHERh-'vEn,  hwire-^v'dr.   adv.    [jivhere 
and  ever."]     At  whatsoever  place. 

Which  to  avenge  on  him  they  dearly  vow'd, 
Whenver  that  on  ground  they  mought  him  find. 

Sptnstr. 
Him  serve,  and  fear! 
Of  other  creatures,  as  him  pleases  best, 
Wherever  placed,  let  him  dispose.  Milton. 

Not  only  to  the  sons  of  Abraham's  loins 
Salvation  shall  bepreach'd;  but  to  the  sons 
Of  Abraham's  faith,  wherever  through  the  world. 

Millon. 
Where-e''er  thy  navy  spreads  her  canvass  wings, 
Homage  to  thee,  and  peace  to  all,  she  brings. 

IVdller. 

The  climate,  about  thirty  degrees,  may  pass  for 

the  Hesperides  of  our  age,  whatever  or  wnere-ever 

the  other  was.  Temple. 

He  cannot  but  love  virtue,  wherever  it  is. 

F   Jltterhury 
Wherever  he  hath  receded  from  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  earth,  he  hath  receded  from  nature  and 
matter  of  fact.  Woodward. 

Wherever  Shakspeare  has  invented,  he  is  greatly 
below  the  novelist;  since  the  incidents  he  has  ad- 
ded are  neither  necessary  nor  probable. 

Shakspeare  Illustrated. 

Whe'refore,   hwire'fore.   adv.   [where 
and  ybr.] 

1 .  For  which  reason. 
The  ox  and  the  ass  desire  their  food  neither 

purpose  they  unto  themselves  any  end  wh-refore. 

Hooker. 

There  is  no  cause  icAere/ore  we  should  think  God 

more  desirous  to  manifest  his  favour  by  temporal 

blessings  towards  them  than  towards  us.     Hooker. 

Shall  1  tell  you  why.' 

Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore;  for,  they  say.  every 

why  hath  a  wherefore.  Shakspeare. 

2.  For  what  reason. 
Wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company. 

As  if  they  saw  some  woad'rous  monument. 

Shakspeare. 
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O  wherefore  was  my  birth  from  hcav'n  foretold 
Twice  by  an  angel.'  ^/i/<OTi. 

VVkehei'n,  hwire-ln'.  adv.  [where  and  in.] 
I.  In  wliich. 

When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied.' 
Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king? 

Sha.kspeare. 

Try  waters  by  weight,   xfherein  you  may  find 

some  difference,  and  the  lighter  account  the  better. 

Bacon. 
Heav'n 
Is  as  the  book  of  God  before  thee  set, 
IfTierein  to  read  his  wond'rous  works.         Miltoit. 

Too  soon  for  us  the  circling  hours 
This  dreaded  time  have  compast,  wherein  we 
Must  bide  the  stroke  of  that  long  threaten'd  wound. 

Milton. 
This  the  happy  morn 
Wherein  the  son  of  hea\  'n's  eternal  King 
Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring! 

Milton. 
Had  they  been  treated  with  more  kindness,  and 
their  questions  answered,  they  would  have  taken 
more    pleasure    in    improving    their  knowledge, 
wherein  there  would  be  still  newness.  Locke. 

Their  treaty  was  finished,  wherein  I  did  them 
several  good  offices  by  the  credit  1  now  had  at 
court,  and  they  made  me  a  visit.  Swift. 

There  are  times  ivherein  a  man  ought  to  be  cau- 
tious as  well  as  innocent.  Swift. 
•2.  In  what? 

They  say,  wherein  have  we  wearied  him.' 

Malacki. 

Whrrki'nto,  hwire-in-td6'.  adv.  [where 
and  into.]   Into  which. 

Where's  the  palace  whereinlo  foul  things 

Sometimes  intrude  not.'  Shakspeare. 

Another  disease  is  the  putting  forth  of  wild  oats, 

whereinto  corn  oftentimes  degenerates  Bacon. 

My  subjects  does  not  oblige  me  to  point  forth 

the  place  whereinlo  this  water  is  now  retreated. 

Woodward. 
Whe'reness,     hwire-n^s'.    n.   a.    [from 
where.]   Ubii  ty;  imperfect  locality. 

A  point  hath  no  dimensions,  but  only  a  where- 

ness,  and  is  next  to  nothing.  Grew. 

WHEREo'F,hvv^ie-6f'.arfT;.[wA<'reandq/'.] 

1.  Of  which. 

A  thing  whereof  the  church  hath,  ever  sithence 
the  first  beginning,  reaped  sing-ilar  commodity. 

Hookw. 

I  do  not  find  the  certain  numbers  whereof  their 
armies  did  consist.  Davies. 

'Tis  not  very  probable  that  1  should  succeed  in 
such  a  project,  where(f  I  have  not  had  the  least 
hint  from  any  of  my  predecessors,  the  poets.  Dryd. 

2.  Ot  what:  indefinitely 

How  this  world,  when  and  lofcereo/ created. 

Milton. 

3.  Of  what?  interrogatively:  as,  whereof 
was  the  house  built? 

VVhereo'n,  hwkre-on.'  adv.  [where  znd 

on.] 
1.  On  which. 

.\s  for  those  things  whereon,  or  else  wherewith, 
superstition  worketh,  polluted  they  are  by  such 
abuse.  Hooker. 

Infected  be  the  air,  whereon  they  ride     Shaksp. 
So  looks  the  strand  whereon  the  imperious  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation.  Shakspeare. 

He  lik'd  the  ground  whereon  she  trod.     Milton. 
On  what?  as,  whereon  did  he  sit? 
Whe'reso,  hwire'so. 
Wheresoe'ver,  hwire-s6-dv'6r. 

[where  and  soever,] 
I.  In  what  place  soever.      Whereso  isob» 
solete. 

That  short  revenge  the  man  may  overtake, 
Whereso  he  be,  and  soon  upon  him  light    Sperue?, 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoeW  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm. 
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How  shall  your  houseless  heads  defend  you 

From  seasons  such  as  these?  Shakspeirre. 

He  oft 
Frequented  their  assemblies,  whereso  met.  Milton. 

2.  To  wnac  place  sot^ver.     Not  proper 

Can  misery  no  place  of  safety  know? 
The  noise  pursues  me  wheresoever  I  go.       Dryden. 
Wheiieto',  hwirc-t66'.  >       adv 

Where  unto',  hvvare-in-t66'.  5      [w/jere 

and  to,  or  unto.^ 
I.  To  which. 

She  bringeth  forth  no  kind  of  creature  xohereunto 
she  is  wanting  in  that  which  is  neeiiful.  Hooker. 
What  scripture  doth  plainly  deliver,  to  that  the 
first  place  both  of  credit  an-l  obedience  is  due;  the 
next  ichereuiito  is,  whatsoever  any  man  can  neces- 
sarily conclude  by  force  of  reason;  after  these,  the 
Toice  of  the  church  succeedeth.  Hooker. 

1  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  1  have  invited  many  a  guest.    Shukspeare. 
Whereto  th'  Almighty  answer'd,  not  displeas'd. 

J\Jilton. 

3.  To  what?  to  what  end?  as,  whereto  is 
this  expense? 

Whereupo'n,  hwire-6p-6n'.  adv.  [_w/iere 
and  u/ion  j     Upon  which. 

The  townsmen  mutinied,   and  sent  to   Essex; 

lohereupon  he  came  thither.  Clarendon. 

^Vhi-reupon  there  had  risen  a  war  betwixt  them, 

if  the  earl  of  Desmond  had  not  been  sent  into 

England.  Davies. 

Wherewi'th,  hw^re-wi;A'. 
Wherewitha'l,      hwire-wiTH-air.*"* 
adv.  \_tv/iere  and  ivith,  or  ivichal.'^ 

1.  With  which. 

As  for  those  things  icherewith  superstition  work- 
eth,  polluted  they  are.  Hooker. 

Her  bliss  is  all  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
Wherewith  she  makes  her  lovers  drunken.  Spenser. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  mj  throne. 

Shakspeare. 

In  regard  of  the  troubles  w'lerewith  this  king  was 
ilistressed  in  England,  this  army  WaS  not  of  sufficient 
strength  to  make  an  entire  conquest  of  Ireland. 

Davies. 

The  buildei-s  of  Babel  slill,  with  vain  design, 
New  Babels,  had  tney  icherewilhal,  would  builJ. 

Mlton . 

You  will  have  patience  with  a  debtor,  who  has 
an  inclination  to  pay  you  his  obligations,  if  he  had 
wherewithal  ready  about  him.  Wycherley. 

The  prince  could  save  from  such  a  number  of 
spoilers  wherewithal  to  carry  on  his  wars  abroad. 

Davenant 

The  frequency,  warmth,  and  affection,  where- 
with they  are  proposed.  Rogers. 

But  it  IS  impossible  for  a  man,  who  openly  de- 
clares against  religion,  to  give  any  reasonable  se- 
curity that  he  will  not  be  false  and  cruel,  whenever 
a  temptation  offers  which  he  values  more  than  he 
does  the  power  wherewith  he  was  trusted.      Swift. 

2.  With  what?  interrogatively. 

If  the  salt  hath  lost  its  savour  wherewith  shall  it 
be  salted?  Mattheic. 

3.  1   know  not  that  wherewithal  is  ever 
used  in  question. 

To  Whe'rret,  hwdr'rit.99  -y.  a.  [corrupt- 
ed, I  suppose,  from  ferret.'] 

1.  To  hurry;  to  tumble;  lo  tease.     A  low 
colloquial  word. 

2.  To  give  a  box  on  the  car.    Ainsworth. 
Whe'rry,  hw^r'r^.  n.  s.  [of  uncertain  de- 
rivation.] A  light  l)oat  ustd  on  rivers. 

And  falling  down  into  a  lake. 
Which  him  up  to  the  neck  doth  take, 
His  fury  somewhat  it  doth  slake, 

Hecalleth  foraferry; 
What  was  bis  cjub  he  made  bis  boat, 


And  in  his  oaken  cap  doth  float 

As  safe  as  in  a  wheny.  Drayton. 

Let  the  vessel  split  on  shelves, 
With  the  freight  enrich  tiiemselves: 
Safe  within  my  little  icherry, 
.\\\  their  madness  makes  me  merry.  Swift. 

To  WHET,  hw^t.  V.  a.  [hpeccan,  Sax. 
wetteriy  Dutch.] 

1 .  To  sharpen  by  attrition. 

Fool,  thou  wheVst  a  knife  to  kill  thyself  Shaks. 

Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts. 
Which  thou  hast  whilted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  frail  life.      Sliaksp. 

This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose.  Shaksp. 

Unsophisticated  vitriol,  rubbed  on  the  whetted 
blade  of  a  knife,  will  not  impart  its  colour.    Boyle. 

There  is  the  Roman  slave  whetting  his  knife,  and 
listening.  Mdison 

Eloquence,  smooth  and  cutting,  is  like  a  razor 
whetted  with  oil.  Swift- 

2.  To  edge;  to  make  angry  or  acrimo- 
nious: it  is  used  with  on  and  forward, 
but  improperly. 

Peace,  good  queen! 

0  whet  not  on  these  too,  too  furious  peers; 

For  blessed  are  the  peace-makers!  Shakspeare. 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Cassar, 

1  have  not  slept  Shakspeare. 
I  will  whet  on  the  king.  Shakspeare. 
He  favoured  the  christian  merchants;  and,  the 

the  more  to  whet  him  forwards,  the  bassa  had 
cunningly  insinuated  into  his  acquaintance  one 
Mulearabe.  Knolles. 

Let  not  thy  deep  bitterness  beget 
Careless  despair  in  me;  for  that  will  wlut 
My  mind  to  scorn.  Donne. 

The  cause  why  onions,  salt,  and  pepper,  in  baked 
meats,  move  appetite,  is  by  vellication  of  those 
nerves;  for  motion  whetteth.  Bacon. 

A  disposition  in  the  king  began  to  be  discovpred, 
which,  nourished  and  whetted  on  by  bad  counsellors, 
proved  the  blot  of  his  times;  which  was  the  crush- 
ing treasure  out  of  his  subjects  purses  by  penal 
laws.  Bacon 

'Tis  sad  that  we  should  sacrifice  the  church's 
peace  to  the  whetting  and  inflaming  of  a  little  vain 
curiosity  Decay  of  Piety. 

Great  contemporaries  lohet  and  cultivate  each 
other.  Dryden. 

Himself  invented  first  the  shining  share, 
And  whetted  human  industry  by  caie ; 
Nor  suffer'd  sloth  to  rust  his  active  reign.  Dryden. 
Whet,  hwSt.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  The  act  6f  sharpening. 

2.  Any  thing  that  makes  hungry,  as  a 
dram. 

An  iv'ry  table  is  a  certain  whet; 
You  would  not  think  how  heartily  he  'II  eat.   Dryd 

He  assisted  at  four  hundred  bowls  of  punch,  not 
to  mention  sips,  drams,  and  whets.  Spectator. 

Whe'ther,  hw^TH'ilr.*''^  aa'i;.  [hpoeftep, 
Saxon.]  A  particle  expressing  one  pan 
of  a  disjunctive  question  in  opposition 
to  the  other:  answered  by  or. 

As  they,  so  we  have  likewise  a  publick  form,  how 
to  serve  God  both  morning  and  evening,  whether 
sermons  may  be  had  or  no.  Hooker. 

Resolve  whether  you  will  or  no.  Shakspeare. 

Perkins'  three  counsellors  registered  themselves 
sanctuary-men;  and  whHher  upon  pardon  obtained, 
or  continuance  within  the  privilege,  they  were  not 
proceeded  with.  Bacon. 

If  we  adjoin  to  the  lords,  whether  they  prevail  or 
not,  we  engulph  ourselves  into  assured  danger. 

Hayrcard. 

Then  didst  thou  found  that  order;  whether  love 
0>"  victory  thy  royal  thoughts  did  move, 
Each  was  a  noble  cause.  Denham 

It  has  been  the  question  of  some  curious  wits, 
Whether  in  the  world  there  are  more  heads  or  feet? 

Holyday. 


Epictetus  forbids  a  man,  on  such  an  occasion,  to 
consult  with  the  oracle  trhelher  he  should  do  it  or 
no,  it  being  necessary  to  be  done.       Dec  of  Fifty. 
iVhether  by  health   or  sickness,   life  or  death, 
mercy  is  still   contriving  and  carrying  on  the  spi- 
ritual good  of  all  who  love  God.  South. 
This  assistance  is  only  offered  to  men,  and  not 
forced  upon  them  whether  they  will  or  no    Tillutson. 
When  our  foreign  trade  exceeds  our  exportation 
of  commodities,  our  money  must  go  to  pay  our 
debts,  whtther  melted  or  not.  Locke. 
Whetlier  it  be  that  the  richest  of  these  discover- 
ies fall  not  into  the  pope's  hands,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  the  prince  of  Farnese  will  keep  this  seat 
from  being  turned  up,  till  one  of  his  own  family  is 
in  the  chair.                                                Mdison. 
Whe'ther,  hw^TH'ur.  pronoun.     Wiiich 
of  two. 

Whither  when  they  came,  they  fell  at  words 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 

Spenser. 
IVhether  o{  them  twain  did  the  will  of  his  father? 

Matthexv. 

Whether  is  more  beneficial,  that  we  should  have 

the  same  yearly  quantity  of  heat  distributed  equally, 

or  a  greater  share  in  summer,  and  in  winter  a  less? 

Bentley. 
Let  them  take  whether  they  will:  if  they  de- 
duce all  animals  from  single  pairs,  even  to  make 
the  second  of  a  pair,  is  to  write  after  a  copy.  Bentley. 
Whe'tstone,  hwei'stone.  n.  s.  \_whet  and 
stone.j  Stone  on  which  any  thing  is 
whetted,  or  rubbed  to  make  it  sharp. 

The  minds  of  the  afflicted  do  never  think  they 
have  fully  conceived  the  weight  or  measure  of  their 
own  woe:  they  use  their  affection  as  a  whetstone 
both  to  wit  and  memory.  Hooker. 

What  avail'd  her  resolution  chaste, 
W'hose  soberest  looks  were  whetstones  to  desire? 

Fairfax. 
These  the  lehttstone  shai-ps  to  eat. 
And  cry,  millstones  are  good  meat.       Ben  Jonson. 
Diligence  is  to  the  understanding  as  the  whet- 
stone to  the  razor;  but  the  will  is  the  hand  that 
must  apply  the  one  to  the  other.  South. 

A  whetstone  is  not  an  instrument  to  carve  with,  but 
it  sharpens  those  that  do.       Shakspeare  Illustrated. 
Whe'tter,  hwet'tur.s^  n.  s   [from  whet,! 
One  that  whets  or  sharpens. 

Love  and  enmity  are  notable  ivhetters  and  quick- 

enets  of  the  spirit  of  life  in  all  animals.         More 

AVHEY,  hwi.269  n.  s.   [hpcej,  Sax.  -ivet/] 

Dutch.] 
I.  The  thin  or  serous  part  of  milk,  from 
which  the  oleose  or  grumous   part  is 
separated. 
I  'II  make  you  feed  on  curds  and  ichey.     Shaksp. 
Milk  is  nothing  but  biood  turned  white,  by  being 
diluted  with  a  greater  quantity  of  serum  or  ichey  in 
the  glandules  of  the  breast.  Harvey. 

It  is  used  of  any  thing  while  and  thin. 

Those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey  face! 


Shak.<!peare. 

adj.  [from  whey.'] 

Partaking  of  whey; 


Whe'yey,  hwi'^.      j 

Whe'yish,  hwa'ish.  ^ 

resembling  whey. 

Those  medicines  being  opening  and  piercin"' 
fortify  the  operation  of  the  liver,  in  sendin<r  down 
the  wheyey  part  of  the  blc/od  to  the  reins.      Bacon. 

He  that  quaffs 
Such  wheyish  liquors,  oft  with  cholick  pangs 
He 'II  roar.  Philipi, 

WHICH,  hwitsh.  pron.  [hpilc,  Sax.  wdi- 

Dutch.] 
1.  The  pronoun  relative,  relating  to  things 
The  apostles  term  it  the  pledge  of  our  heavenly 
inhentsnce,   someiinies  the  handsel  or  earnest  of 
that  which  is  to  come.  jr    . 

In  destructions  by  deluge,  the  remnant  which  \!Iu 

to  be  reserved  are  ignorant.  u       *^ 

o  Bacon . 


WHl 


WHI 


WHI 


To  ichicli  their  want  of  judging  abilities,  add  also 
their  want  of  opportunity  to  apply  to  such  consider- 
ation as  may  let  them  into  the  true  goodness  and 
evil  of  things,  tchicli  are  qualities  whick  seldom  dis- 
play themselves  to  the  first  view.  South. 

The  queen  of  furies  by  their  side  is  set, 
And  snatches  from  their  mouths  th'  unlastcd  meat, 
Wliick  if  they  touch,  her  hissing  snakes  she  rears. 

Dryden. 

After  the  several  earths,  consider  the  parts  of  the 

surface  of  this  globe  ii'/iic/i  are  barren,  as  sand  and 

rocts.  Locke. 

2.,lt  had  formerly  somelinics  (he  before  it. 

Do  they  not  blaspheme  that  worthy  name  by  the 
which  yc  are  called.  James- 

3.  It  formerly  was  used  for  w/;o,  and  re- 
lated likewise  to  persons:  as  in  the  first 
words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

The  Almighty,  ivhich  giveth  wisdom  to  whomso- 
ever it  pleascth  him,  did,  for  the  good  of  his  church, 
stay  those  eager  affoclions.  Hooker. 

Do  you  hear,  sir,  of  a  battle? 

Every  one  hears  that. 
Which  can  distinguish  sound.  Shakspeare. 

Had  I  been  there,  ivhich  am  a  silly  woman, 
Tiie  soldiers  should  have  tos'd  me  on  their  pikes 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  '.hat  act.      Shakip. 

4.  The  genitive  of  tvhich^  as  well  as  of 
toAo,  is  whose;  but  whose,  as  derived 
from  whichy  is  scarcely  used  but  in 
poetry. 

Of  man's  ftrst  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  tchone  mortal  taste.  Milton. 

5.  It  is  sometimes  a  demonstrative:  as, 
take  which  you  will. 

What  is  the  night? — 

Almost  at  odds  widi  morning,  which  is  ichich. 

Shakspeare . 

6.  It  is  sometimes  an  interrogative:  as, 
which  is  tlie  man? 

Wiiich  of  you  convinceth  me  of  sin?  John. 

For  ichich  of  these  works  do  ye  stone  me?  John. 
Two  fair  twins, 
The  puzzled  strangers  which  is  which  enquire. 

Tkkel. 

Whichsoe'ver,  hwltsh-s6-dv'Ar.  /iron. 
\^which  and  soever.'^  Whether  one  or 
the  other. 

Whichsoever  of  these  he  takes,  and  how  often 
soever  he  doubles  it,  he  finds  that  he  is  not  one  jot 
nearer  the  eud  of  such  addition  than  at  first  setting 
out.  Locke. 

WHIFF,  hwif.  n.  *.  [chwyth,  Welsh.]  A 
blast;  a  puff  of  wind. 

Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives,  in  rage  strikes  wide; 
But  with  the  ichiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
Th'  unnerv'd  father  falls.  Shckspcarc. 

If  some  unsav'ry  ichiff  betray  the  crime, 
Invent  a  quarrel  straight.  Dryden. 

Three  pipes  after  dinner  he  constantly  smokes, 
And  seasons  his  ichiffs  with  impertinent  jokes. 

Prior. 

Nick  pulled  out  a  boatswain's  whistle:  upon  the 
first  whiff  ihe  tradesmen  came  jumping  in.  Jirhvth. 

To  Whi'ffle,  hwlf'il.*"*  -o.  n.  [from 
whiff.']  To  move  inconstantly,  as  if 
driven  by  a  puff  of  wind. 

Nothing  is  more  familiar,  than  for  a  v^hiffiing 
fop,  that  has  not  one  grain  of  the  sense  of  a  man 
of  honour,  to  play  the  hero.  VEstrange. 

Was  our  reason  given  to  be  thus  puff'd  about, 
Like  a  dry  leaf,  an  idle  straw,  a  feather. 
The  sport  of  ev'ry  ichiffling  blast  that  blows. 

Roice. 

A  person  of  a  whiffling  and  unsteady  turn  cf 

mind  cannot  keep  close  to  a  point  of  controversy, 

but  wanders  from  it  perpetually.  Watts- 

Whi'ffler,  hwif'fl-ar.s^  n.  s.  [from  whi/- 


1 .  A  harbinger;  probably  one  with  a  horn 
or  trumpet. 

The  beach 
Pales  in  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives  and  boys. 
Whose  shouts  and  claps  outvoice  the  deep-mouth'd 

sea, 
Which,  like  a  mighty  wliiffler  'fore  the  king. 
Seems  to  prepare  the  way.  Shakspeare. 

2.  One  of  no   consequence;    one   moved 
with  a  whiff  or  puff. 

Our  fine  young  ladies  retain  in  their  service  a 
great  number  of  supernumerary  and  insignificant 
fellows,  which  they  use  like  whifflers,  and  com- 
monly call  shoeing-horns.  Spectator. 

Every  ichifflerin  a  laced  coat,  who  frequents  the 
chocolate-house,  shall  talk  of  the  constitution. 

Sicift- 

WHIG,  hwig.  n.  s.  [hpcEj,  Saxon.] 

1.  Whey. 

2.  The  name  of  a  faction. 

The  south-west  cour.ties  of  Scotland  have  seldom 
corn  enough  to  serve  them  through  the  year:  and 
the  northern  parts  producing  more  than  they  need, 
those  in  the  west  come  in  the  summer  to  buy  at 
Leith  the  stores  that  come  from  the  north;  and 
from  a  word,  whiggam,  used  in  driving  their  horses, 
all  that  drove  were  called  the  whiggamors,  and 
shorter  the  %chigs.  Now  in  that  year,  before  the 
news  came  down  of  duke  Hamilton's  defeat,  the 
ministers  animated  their  people  to  rise  and  march 
to  Edinburgh;  and  they  came  up  marching  at  the 
head  of  their  parishes  with  an  unheard-of  fury,  pray- 
ing and  preaching  all  the  way  as  they  came.  The 
marquis  of  Argylc  and  his  party  came  and  headed 
them,  they  being  about  six  thousand.  This  was 
called  the  vviggamors  inroad;  and,  ever  after  that, 
all  that  opposed  the  court  came  in  contempt  to  be 
called  whigs:  and  from  Scotland  the  word  was 
brought  into  England,  where  it  is  now  one  of  our 
unhappy  terms  of  disunion.  Burnet. 

Whoever  has  a  true  value  for  church  and  state, 
should  avoid  the  extremes  of  whig  for  the  sake  of 
the  former,  and  the  extiemes  of  tory  on  the  account 
of  the  latter.  Swift. 

Whi'ggish,     hwig'gish.'^2     adj.     [from 
whig.']     Relating  to  the  whigs. 

She  '11  prove  herself  a  tory  plain, 
From  principles  the  whigs  maintain; 
And,  to  defend  the  whiggish  cause, 
Her  topicks  from  the  tories  draws.  Swift. 

Whi'ggism,  hwlg'gizm.  n.s.  [from  whig."^ 
The  notions  of  a  whig. 

I  could  quote  passages  from  fifty  pamphlets, 
wholly  made  up  of  whigglsin  and  atheism.     Swift. 

While,  hwlle.  n.  s.  [w-?//,  Germ,  hpile, 
Saxon.]     Time;  space  of  time. 

If  my  beauty  be  any  thing,  then  let  it  obtain 
this  much  of  you,  that  you  will  remain  some  lohile 
in  this  company,  to  ease  your  own  travel  and  our 
solitariness.  Sidtiey. 

I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  and  again  re- 
turn to  bed;  yet  all  this  idiile  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

Shakspeare. 
One  while  we  thought  him  innocent. 
And  then  w'  accus'd  the  consul.  Ben  Jonson. 

We.  saw  him  feeding  come. 
And  on  his  necke  a  burthen  lugging  home, 
Most  highly  huge,  of  sere-wood;  which  the  pile 
That  fed  his  fire  s'pplide  all  supper  ic/iiZe.  Chapm. 

I  hope  all  in^^enuous  persons  will  advertise  me 
fairly,  if  they  think  it  worth  their  while,  of  what 
they  dislike  in  it.  Digby. 

Pausing  a  while  thus  to  herself  she  mus'd.    Slilt. 

How  couldst  thou  look  for  other,  but  that  God 
should  condemn  thee  for  the  doing  of  those  things 
for  which  thine  own  conscience  f^id  condenin  thee 
all  the  while  thou  wast  doing  of  them?      Tilhtson. 

That  which  I  have  nil  this  icltUe  been  endcavour- 
ipg  to  convince  men  to,  i?  no  other  but  what  God 
himself  doth  particularly  recommend.       TiUotson 

Few,  without  the  hope  of  another  life,   would 


think  it  worth  their  while  to  live  above  the  allure- 
ments of  sense.  Jltterbury. 
What  fate  has  dispos'd  of  the  papers,  'tis  not 
worth  while  to  tell.  Locke. 
While,  hwiie.     "^  adv.    [hpile,    Saxon.J 
Whiles,  hwlls.     t     Whiles  is  now  out  of 
Whilst,  hwilst.  J         use. 

1.  During  the  tinn   that. 

Whiles  I  was  protector. 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me.    Shakspeare 

What  we  have,  we  prize  not  to  the  worth 
Wliiles  we  enjoy  it;  but  being  lackt  and  lost, 
W  by  then  we  rack  the  value.  Shaksi)eare 

Repeated,  tvhile  the  sedentary  earth 
Attains  her  end.  Milton 

2.  As  long  as. 

Use  your  memory;  you  will  sensibly  experience 
a  gradual  improvement,  while  you  take  care  nut  to 
overloati  it.  IValts. 

3.  At  the  same  time  that. 

Whiles  by  the  experiment  of  this  ministration 
they  glorify  God,  for  your  professed  subjection  unto 
the  gospel.  2  Corinthians. 

Can  he  imagine  that  God  sends  forth  an  irresisti- 
ble strength  against  some  sins,  whilst  in  others  he 
permits  men  a  power  of  repelling  his  grace? 

Decay  of  Piety. 

All  hearts  shall  bend,  and  ev'ry  voice 
In  loud  applauding  shouts  rejoice; 
While  all  his  gracious  aspect  praise. 
And  crowds  grow  loyal  as  they  gaze.  Addison. 

He  sits  attentive  to  his  own  applause; 
While  wits  and  templars  ev'17  sentence  raise. 
And  wonder  with  a  foolish  face  of  praise.       Pope. 

To  While,  hwile.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  loiter. 

Men  guilty  this  way  never  have  observed  that 
the  tchiiing  time,  the  gathering  together,  and  wait- 
ing a  little  before  dinner,  is  the  most  awkwardly 
passed  away  of  any.  Spectator. 

While're,  hwile-^re'.  adv.  [^while  and 
ere,  or  before.^  A  little  while  ago;  ere 
v/hile.     Not  in  use. 

That  cursed  wight  from  whom  I  'scap'd  whilere, 
A  man  of  hell,  that  calls  himself  Despair.  Spenser. 

Let  us  be  jocund:  will  you  troul  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  whilc-erel  Shakspeare- 

Those  armies,  that  while-ere 
Affrighted  all  the  world,  by  him  struck  dead  with 
fear.  Drayton. 

Here  lies  Hobbinnol,  our  shepherd  whilere. 

Raleigh. 
He,  who,  with  all  heaven's  heralJry,  whilere 
Enter'd  the  world,  now  bleeds  to  give  us  ease. 

Milton. 
Whi'lom,  hwi'liam.188  q^j^^  [hpilom,  Sax. 
that  is,  once  on  a  time.'^  Formerly;  once; 
of  old.     Not  in  use. 
Where  now  the  studious  laivyers  have  their  bow- 
ers. 
There  whilom  wont  the  Templar  knights  abide. 
Till  they  decayed  through  pride.  Spenser. 

In  northern  clime  a  val'rons  knight 
Did  whilom  kill  his  bear  in  fight, 
And  wound  a  fiddler.  Hudibras. 

Yet  art  thou  not  inglorious  in  thy  fate; 
For  so  Apollo,  with  unweeting  hand, 
Whilom  did  slay  his  dearly  loved  mate.  Milton. 
W  HIM,  hwlm.  n.  s.  [This  word  is  de- 
rived by  Skinner  from  a  thing  turning 
round;  nor  can  I  find  any  etymology 
more  probable.]  A  freak;  an  odd  fancy; 
a  caprice;  an  irregular  motion  of  desire. 

All  the  superfluous  v)hims  relate, 
That  fill  a  female  ganicster's  pate.  Swift, 

He  learnt  his  ichims  and  high-flown  notions  too, 
Such  as  fine  men  adopt,  and  fine  men  rue.     Harte. 
To  Whi'mpeh,  hwim'piir.  v.ji.  \wimmer- 
en,  German.]   To  cry  without  any  loud 
noise. 


WHI 


WUI 


WHI 


The  father  by  his  authority  should  always  stop 
this  sort  of  crying,  and  silence  their  lohimpering. 

Locke. 
A  laughing,  toying,  wheedling,  ichimphins  she 
Shall  make  him  amble  on  a  gossip's  message.  Roice. 

In  peals  of  thunder  now  she  roars,  and  now 
She  gently  whimpers  like  a  lowing  cow.  Sicift. 

Whi'mpled,  hwim'pl'd."9  adj.  [I  suppose 
from  vj/iim/ier.']  This  word  seems  to 
mean  distorted  with  crying. 

This  whimpleil,  whining,  purblind,  wayward  bov, 
This  signior  Juiiio's  giant  dwarf,  Dan  Cupid, 
Regent  of  love-rhimes,  lord  of  folded  aims, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans. 

Shakspeare. 
Whi'msey,   hwim'zS.*^^   n.  s.   [only   an- 
other form  of  the  word  whim.']  A  freak; 
a  caprice;  an  odd  fancy;  a  whim. 

At  this  rate  a  pretended  freak  or  ichimsey  may 
be  palliated.  VEstrar.ge. 

All  the  ridiculous  and  extravagant  shapes  that 
can  be  imagined,  all  the  fancies  and  whimsies  of 
poets  and  painters,  and  Egyptian  idolaters,  if  so  be 
they  are  consistent  with  life  and  propagation,  would 
be  now  actually  in  being  if  our  atheists  notion  were 
true.  Ray. 

So  now,  as  health  or  temper  changes, 
In  lai'ger  compass  Alma  ranges; 
This  day  below,  the  next  above, 
As  light  or  solid  whimsies  move.  Prior. 

What  I  speak,  my  fair  Chloe,  and  what  I  write 
shows 
The  difference  there  is  betwixt  nature  and  art; 

1  court  others  in  verse,  but  1  love  thee  in  prose; 
And  they  have  my  ichimsies,  but  thou  hast  my  heart. 

Prior. 

Oranges  in  ic/timsey-boards  went  round.      King. 

He  spoke  this  with  such  a  sedate  and  undisturbed 

mind,  that  I  could  not  impute  it  to  melancholy,  or 

a  splenetick  ichimsey.  Blackmore. 

Th'  extravagance  of  poetry 
Is  at  a  loss  for  figures  to  express 
Men's  folly,  whinmes,  and  inconstancy.  Swift. 

Whi'msical,  hwim'z^-kal.  adj.  [from 
ivhimsey.]  Freakish;  capricious;  oddly 
fanciful. 

In  another  circumstance  I  am  particular,  or,  as 
my  neighbours  call  me,  whimsical:  as  my  garden 
invites  into  it  all  the  birds,  I  do  not  suffer  aoy  one 
to  destroy  their  nests.  Mdison. 

Whix,  hwin.  n.  s.  [^chivyn,  Welsh;  genista 
s/iinosa,  Latin.]   Furze;  gorse. 
With  whirLS  or  with  furzes  thy  hovel  renew. 

Txtsser. 
Plants  that  have  prickles  in  their  leaf  are  holly, 
juniper,  u?ftin-bush,  and  thistle.  Bacon. 

To  Whine,  liwine.  v.  n.  [pantan,  Saxon; 
iveenen,  Dutch;  civyiio,  Welsh.]  To 
lament  in  low  murmurs;  to  make  a 
plaintive  noise;  to  moan  meanly  and 
effeminately. 

They  came  to  the  wood,  where  the  hounds  were 
in  couples  staying  their  coming,  but  with  a  ichining 
accent  craving  liberty.  Sidney 

At  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whia'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory, 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him.  Shakspeare. 

Twice  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whin'd.     Shaksp. 
Whip  him, 
Till,  like  a  boy,  jou  see  him  cringe  his  face. 
And  ichine  aloud  for  mercy.  Shakspeare. 

The  common  people  have  a  whining  tone  and 
accent  in  their  speech,  as  if  they  did  still  suffer 
some  oppression.  Davies. 

Then  if  we  ichine,  look  pale, 
And  tell  our  tale, 
Men  are  in  pain. 
For  us  again; 

So  neither  speaking  doth  become 
The  lovei-s  state,  nor  licing  dumb.  Suckling. 

He  made  a  viler  noise  than  swine 
In  windy  weather,  when  they  to/itne.        Hudibras. 


Some,  under  sheep's  cloathing,  had  the  proper- 
ties of  wolves;  that  is,  they  could  ichine  and  howl, 
as  well  as  bite  and  devour.  South. 

I  was  not  bom  so  base  to  flatter  crowds, 
And  move  your  pity  by  a  whining  tale.        Dryden. 
Laughing  at  their  whining  may  perhaps  be  the 
proper  method.  Locke. 

Life  was  given  for  nobler  purposes;  and  therefore 
it  must  not  be  sacri6ced  to  a  quarrel,  nor  whined 
away  in  love.  Collier. 

Upon  a  general  mourning,  mercers  and  woollen- 
drapers  would  in  four-and-twenty  hours  raise  their 
cloths  and  silks  to  above  a  double  price;  and,  if 
the  mourning  continued  long,  come  whining  with 
petitions  to  the  court,  that  they  were  ready  to 
starve.  Swift. 

Whine,  hwine.  n.s.  [from  the  verb.] 
Plaintive  noise;  mean  or  affected  com- 
plaint. 

The  favourable  opinion  of  men  comes  oftentimes 
by  a  few  demure  looks  and  affected  whines,  set  off 
with  some  odd  devotional  postures  and  grimaces. 

Smith . 
Thy  hateful  whiiu  of  woe 
Breaks  in  upon  my  sorrows,  and  distracts 
My  jarring  senses  with  thy  beggar's  cry.         Rowe. 
To  Wm'xNY,  hwin'n^.  u.  n.  \_hinniOf  Lat. 
from  the  sound.]  To  make  a  noise  like 
a  horse  or  colt. 
Whi'xyard,  hwin'yfird.^^   n.  s.   [pmnan, 
and  ape,  to  gain  honour,  Saxon,  Skin- 
ner. I  know  not  whether  this  word  was 
ever  used  seriously,  and  therefore  per- 
haps it  might  be  denominated  in  con- 
tempt from  whin,  a  tool  to  cut  whins.] 
A  sword:  in  contempt. 

He  snatch'di'  s  whinyard  up,  that  fled 
When  he  was  falling  off  his  steed.  Hudibras. 

To  WHIP,  hwip.  V.  a.  [hpeopan,  Saxon; 
wififien,  Dutch.] 

1.  To  strike  with  any  thing  tough  and 
flexible. 

He  took 
The  harness'd  steeds,  that  still  with  horror  shook, 
And  plies  them  with  the  lash,  and  whips ''em  on: 
And,  as  he  whips,  upbraids  them  with  his  son.  tSddis. 

2.  To  sew  slightly. 

In  ha.\£-whipt  muslin  needles  tiseless  lie.        Gay. 

3.  To  drive  with  lashes. 

This  unheard  sauciness,  and  boyish  troops, 
The  king  doth  smile  at;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  ichip  this  dwai'fish  war,  these  pigmy  arms. 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories.     Shakspeare. 

Let 's  ivhip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  over-weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars.  Shakspeare. 

Since  I  pluckt  geese,  play'd  truant,  and  whipt  top, 
I  knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  beaten  till  lately. 

Shakspeare. 

If  ordered  every  day  to  whip  his  top  so  long  as 
to  make  him  weary,  he  will  wish  for  his  book,  if 
you  promise  it  him  as  a  reward  of  having  lohipl  his 
top  lustily  quite  out.  Locke. 

Whipt  cream;  unfortified  with  wine  or  sense! 
Froth'd  by  that  slattern  muse.  Indifference.    Harte. 

4.  To  correct  with  lashes. 

I'll  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 
Hoping  you  '11  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Shakspeare. 
Reason  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this, 
Lest  you  should  chance  to  ichip  your  information. 

Shakspeare. 
Hourly  wc  see  some  raw  pin-fcather'd  thing 
Attempt  to  mount,  and  fights  and  heroes  sing. 
Who  for  false  quantities  was  whipt  at  school, 
But  t'other  day,  and  breaking  grammar-rule.  Dryd. 

How  did  he  return  this  haughty  brave. 
Who  whipt  the  winds,  and  made  the  sea  bis  slave.' 

Dryden. 
This  requires  more  than  setting  children  a  task, 


and  whipping  them,  without  any  more  ado,  if  it  be 
not  done  to  our  fancy.  Locke. 

Oh  chain  me!  whip  me!  let  me  be  the  scorn 
Of  sordid  rabbles  and  insulting  crowds! 
Give  me  but  life.  Smi//i. 

Heirs  to  titles  and  large  estates  have  a  weakness 
in  their  eyes,  and  are  not  able  to  bear  the  pain  and 
indignity  of  whipping.  Sicijt. 

5.  To  lash  with  sarcasm. 

They  would  whip  me  with  their  fine  wits,  till  I 
was  as  crest-fallen  as  a  dried  pear.        Shakspeare. 

6.  To  inwrap. 

Its  string  is  firmly  whipt  about  with  small  gut,  that 
it  may  the  easier  move  in  the  edge  of  the  roller. 

Mvxon  ■ 

To  Whip,  hwlp.  -v.  a.  To  take  any  thing 
nimbly;  always  with  a  particle  ascer- 
taining the  sense;  as,  out,  on,  up,  away. 
A  ludicrous  use. 

In  his  lawless  fit. 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whipt  his  rapier  <Mit,  and  cries,  a  rat! 
And  in  this  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man.  Shakspeare. 

She  in  her  hurry  whips  up  her  darling  under  her 
arm.  L^Eslrange, 

Raise  yourself  upon  your  hinder  legs,  and  then 
stretch  out  your  head:  I  can  easily  whip  up  to  your 
horns,  aud  so  out  of  the  well.  L'' Estrange. 

Brisk  Susan  whips  her  linen /rom  the  rope, 
Whilst  the  first  drizzling  show'r  is  born  aslope. 

Sicift. 

Thus  disposed,  it  lies  ready  for  you  to  whip  it  out 

in  a  moment.  Swift. 

To  Whip,  hwip.  -v.  n.  To  move  nimbly. 
A  ludicrous  word. 

Two  friends  travelling  together,  met  a  bear  upon 
the  way;  the  one  whips  up  a  tree  and  the  other 
throws  himself  flat  upon  the  ground.      VEstrange. 
The  simple  'squire  made  a  sudden  start  to  fol- 
low; but  the  justice  of  the  quorum  whipped  between. 

Taller. 

Whip,  hwip.  7i.  s.  [hpeop,  Saxon.]  An 
instrument  of  correction  tough  and 
pliant. 

There  sat  infernal  Pain, 
And  fast  beside  him  sat  tumultuous  Strife; 
The  one  in  hand  an  iron  whip  did  strain, 
The  other  brandished  a  bloody  knife.  Spenser. 

Put  in  ev'ry  honest  hand  a  whip, 
To  lash  the  rascal  naked  through  the  world.  Shaks. 
Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and  deserves  as  well 
a  dark-house  and  a  whip  as  madmen  do.      Shnksp. 
High  on  her  head  she  rears  two  twisted  snakes; 
Her  chain  she  rattles,  and  her  whip  she  shakes. 

Dryden. 

In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  whip,  with  which 

he  is  supposed  to  drive  the  horses  to  the  sun.  Dryd. 

Whip  and  .^/lur.     With  the  utmost  haste. 
Each  staunch  polcniick 
Came  whip  and  spur,  and  dash'd  through  thin  and 
thick.  Dunciad. 

Whi'pcokd,  hwip'kord.  n.s.  [whi/i  and 
cord.]   Cord  of  which  lashes  arc  made. 
In  Raphael's  first  works  are  many  small  foldings, 
often  repeated,  w.hich  look  like  so  many  whipcords. 

Dt-yden. 
Whi'pgrafting,  hwip'graf-ling.  n.s.  [In 

gardening.]     A  kind  of  grafting. 
Whipha'nd,  hwip'hand.  n.  s.  \_whi/i   and 
hand.]     Advantage  over. 

The  archangel,  when  Discord  was  restive,  and 
would  not  be  drawn  from  her  beloved  monastery 
with  fair  words,  has  the  whiphand  of  her,  and  ilraws 
her  out  with  many  stripes.  Dnjden. 

Whi'plash,  hwip'lash.  n.  s.    The  lash  or 
small  end  of  a  wnip. 
Have  whiplciih  wel  knotted  and  cartrope  inough. 

Tvsser. 
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Whi'pper,  hwlp'piir.^*  n.8.  [from  •whi/i.'] 
One  who  pniiibl.cs  witl>  whippiiis^. 

J^ove  is  tnevtly  a  niailue^s,  and  Jcbcrvcs  as  well 
a  Uaik-l)uusc  and  a  whi|i  a>  mailnini  do,  and  ttie 
reiisuii  wUy  llic-y  are  uul  so  punished  is,  that  tlie 
whij'jitrs  aie  in  lo\e  tou.  Shakspeure. 

W  Ml   PPINGTOST,       llwip'pmg-pOSl.      77.      «. 

(_w/;//2    and  /lost.]     A    pillar  to  whicli 
criminals   are    bound    when    ihey    ai( 
lashed 
Could  not  the  whippingpost  prevail, 
•  With  all  its  retVick,  nor  the  jail. 
To  keep  from  flaying  scourge  thj  skin, 
And  ankle  free  Irom  iron  giu.  Hudibras. 

Whi'psaw,  hvvip'siw.  n.  a.  \jvhi/i  and 
auw.] 

The  whipsaxD  is  used  by  joiners  to  saw  such  great 
pieces  uf  siuii'  (bat  the  handsaw  will  not  easily  reach 
through.  Moxnn. 

Whi'pstaff,  hwip'slaf.  n.s.  [On  ship- 
board j  A  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
hclni,  which  the  steersman  holds  in  his 
hand  to  move  the  helm  and  tui-n  the 
sliip.  Jiailey. 

Whi'pster,  hwip'stiir.9^  n.a.  [from  ivhifi.] 
A  nimble  fellow. 

1  am  not  valiant  neither; 
But  every  puny  whipster  gels  my  sword.       Shaksp. 

Give  that  whipster  but  his  ernmd. 
He  takes  my  lord  chief  justice'  warrant.         Prior. 

Whipt,  hwipt^^'-'  for  whifified. 
In  Bridewel  a  number  be  siript, 
Lesse  worthic  than  theese  to  be  whipt.  Tusser. 

To  WHIRL,  hw^il.  V.  a.  [hpyppan, 
Sax.  wirbeien,  Dutch,]    To  tuin  round 

rapidly. 

My  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel: 
I  kuuw  not  where  I  am,  or  what  I  do.     Shakspeare. 

He  whirls  his  sword  around  without  delay, 
And  hews  through  adverse  foes  an  ample  way  Dryd. 

With  his  full  force  he  whirled  it  first  around; 
But  the  soft  yielding  air  received  the  wound.  Dryd. 

The  Stygian  flood, 
Falling  from  on  high,  with  bellowing  sound 
IVhirls  the  black  waves  and  rattling  stones  around. 

^iddiscn. 
With  impetuous  motion  whirfd  apace, 
This  magick  wheel  still  moves,  yet  keeps  its  place. 

Granville. 

They  have  ever  been  taught  by  their  senses,  that 

the  sun,  with  all  the  planets  and  the  fixed  stars,  are 

whirled  round  this  little  globe.  H'atts. 

To  Whirl,  hw^ii.  v.  ti. 

1.  To  run  round  rapidly. 

He,  rapt  with    whirling  wheels,  inflames  the 
skyen 
With  fire  not  made  to  burn,  but  fairly  for  to  shine. 

Spenser. 
Five  moons  were  seen  to-ni^ht, 
Four  fixed,  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  wondVous  motion.      Shakspeare. 

As  young  striplings  whip  the  top  for  sport 
On  the  'imoijih  pavement  of  an  empty  court, 
The  wooden  engine  flics  and  whirls  about, 
Admir'd.with  clamours  of  the  beardless  rout  Dryd. 

Wild  and  distracted  with  their  fears. 
They  justling  plunge  amidst  the  sounding  deeps; 
The  flood  awny  the  struggling  squadron  sweeps, 
And  men,  and  arms,  and  hoises,  vhirling  bears. 

Smith. 

2.  To  move  hastily. 

She  what  he  swears  regards  no  more 
Than  the  deaf  rocks  when  the  loud  billows  roar; 
But  irhirVd  away  to  shun  his  hateful  sight, 
Hid  in  the  forest.  Dryden. 

Whirl,  hw$rl."'8  „.  a.  [fiom  the  verb.] 
1.  Gyr:ition;  quick  rotation;  circular  mo- 
tion; rapid  circumvolution. 


'Twere  well  your  judgments  but  in  plays  did 
ninge; 
But  ev'n  your  follies  and  debauches  change 
\'»  iih  such  a  vliiil.  the  poets  of  your  age 
Are  tir'i!,  and  cannot  score  them  on  the  stage.  Dryd. 
Wings  raise  my  feet;  I'm  pleased  to  mount  on 
hi-li, 
Trace  all  the  mazes  of  the  liquid  sky; 
Ih»  ir  \  III  ions  tiirniDgs  and  their  tchirls  declare, 
And  live  in  tliC  vast  region  of  the  air.  Creech 

I»ior  uhirl  of  time,  nor  flight  of  years,  can  waste. 

Cieech. 

I  have  been  watching  what  thoughts  came  up  in 

the  whirl  of  fancy,  that  were  worth  communicating. 

Pope. 
How  the  car  rattles,  how  its  kindling  wheels 
Smoke  iu  the  tchirt:  the  circling  sand  ascends, 
And  in  the  noble  dust  the  chariot's  lost.         Smith. 
2.  Any  tliiiii^  moved  wiin  rapid  rotation. 
For  lliough  in  dreadful  whirls  we  hung 

High  on  the  broken  wave, 
1  knew  ihou  wert  not  slow  to  hear, 

Nor  impotent  to  save.  Spectator 

W^hi'klb.^t,  hw^rl'bat.   n.  s.  \^ivhirl  and 

bat  ]     Any  thing  moved  rapidly  rour.d 

to  give  a  blow.     It  is  frequently  used 

by  the  poets  for  the  ancient  cestus. 

At  whirlbiit  he  had  slain  many,  and  was  now  him- 
self slain  b>  Pollux  L^EAtrange. 

The  whiilbut's  falling  blow  they  nimbly  shun, 

And  win  the  race  ere  they  begin  to  run        Creech. 

The  guardian  angels  of  kingdoms  he  rejected   as 

Dares  did  the  wkirlbals  of  Eryx,  when  they  were 

thrown  before  him  by  Enlellus.  Dryden. 

The  ichiriial  and  the  rapid  race  shall  be 
Reserv'd  for  Cssar,  and  ordain'd  by  me.  Dryden. 
Whi'hlbone,  hw^rl'bone.  n.  s.  The  pa- 
tella; the  cap  of  the  knee,  jlinatvorth. 
Whi'rligig,  hw^rl'l^-gig.  n.  a.  [w/nr/ 
and  gig.]  A  toy  which  children  spin 
round. 

He  found  that  marbles  taught  him  percussion,  and 
whirligigs  the  axis  in  peritrochio.     Jirb  and  Fope. 

That  since  thej  gave  things  their  beginning, 
And  set  thi^  ichirligig  a-spinuing.  Prior 

Whi'rlpit,  hw^ri'pit.  >  n.  a.  [hpypp- 
Whi'rlpool.  hw^rl'pddl.  )  pole  .Sux.  j 
A  place  where  the  water  moves  cir- 
cularly, and  draws  whatever  comes 
within  the  circle  toward  its  centre;  a 
vortex. 

Poor  Tom!  whom  the  foul  fiend  hath  led  through 
ford  and  whirlpool,  o'er  bog  and  quugoiire.  Shaks. 

In  the  fathomless  profound 
Down  sunk  Ihey,  like  a  falling  stone, 
By  raging  ichirl),its  overthrown.  Sandys. 

This  calm  of  heaven,  this  mermaid's  melody, 
Into  an  unseen  whidpool  draws  you  fast. 
And  in  a  moment  sinks  you.  Dryden. 

Send  forth,  ye  wise.'  send  forth  your  lab  ring 
thought: 
Let  it  return  with  empty  notions  fraught 
Of  airy  columns  every  moment  broke, 
Of  circling  whirlpools,  and  of  spheres  of  smoke . 

Prior. 
There  might  arise  some  virtiginous  motions  or 
v^hii  [pools  in  the  matter  of  the  chaos,  whereby  the 
atom:  must  be  thrust  and  crowded  to  the  middle  of 
those  ichirlpooU,  and  there  constipate  one  another 
into  great  solid  bodies.  Bentiey. 

Whi'rlwind,  hwSrl'wind  n.  s.  \^ivtrbel- 
ivirtd,  (ierman.J  A  stormy  wind  mov- 
ing circularly. 

In  the  very  torrent  and  whirlwind  of  your  pas- 
sion, beget  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smooth- 
ness. Shaks-f/eare. 
With  whirlwinds  from  beneath  she  toss'd  the 
ship. 
And  bare  expos'd  the  bosom  of  the  deep.    Dryden. 
Whi'kring,    hw^r'ring.    adj.     A    word 


formed   in  imitation  of  the  sound  ex- 
pressed by  it. 

From  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  tnumpbanl  wings.       Pope. 

W  HISK,  hwisk.  n.  s.  [^ivmc/itn^  lo  wipe, 
German.] 

1.  A  small  besom  or  brush. 

The  white  of  an  egg,  thougli  in  part  transparent, 
yet  hemg  long  agitated  with  atc/iij^  or  spoon,  loses 
its  trauspaieucy.  l{oi.U. 

If  you  break  any  china  with  the  top  of  the  whisk 
on  the  mantle-iree,  gather  up  the  fragments.  Swijl. 

2.  A  pari  ot  a  woman's  dross. 

An  easy  means  to  prevent  being  one  farthing  the 

w  orse  for  the  abatement  of  interest,  is  weai  ing  a 

lawn  ivhisk  instead  of  a  point  de  Venice.         Child. 

To  Whisk,  hwisk.  v.  rt.[w/6cAt«,lo  wipe^ 

German.] 

1.  To  sweep  with  a  small  besom. 

2.  To  move  nimbly,  as  when  one  sweeps. 

Cardan  believ'd  great  stales  depend 
Tpoti  the  tip  o'  th'  bear's  tail's  end; 
That,  as  she  tpfcts/c'd  it  t'  wards  the  sun, 
Strow'd  mighty  empires  up  and  down.      Hudihras. 

Whi'sker,  hwls'kur."''  n.  a.  [from  iv/iLsk.^ 
Tlie  hair  growing  on  the  upper  lip  un- 
shaven; the  mustachio. 

A  sacrifice  to  fall  of  state. 
Whose  thread  of  life  the  fatal  sisters 
Did  twist  together  with  its  whiskers.         Hudibras. 

Behold  four  kings,  in  majesty  rever'd, 
With  hoary  tchiskers  and  a  foiky  beard.  Pope. 

A  painter  added  a  pair  of  whiskers  to  the  face. 

Mdison, 
T'o  WHrSPER,hwls'ptir.-y.w.[w/*/jfr(n, 
Dutch.]  To  speak  with  a  low  voice, 
so  as  not  to  be  heard  but  by  the  ear 
close  to  the  speaker;  to  speak  with  sus- 
picion or  timorous  caution 

He  sometime  with  fearful  countenance  would 
desire  the  king  to  look  to  himself;  for  that  all  the 
court  and  city  were  full  of  whisperings,  and  ex|)ec- 
tation  of  some  sudden  change.  Sidney. 

All  that  hate  me  whisptr  together  against  me. 

Psalms. 

In  speech  of  man,  the  whispiring  or  susurrus,  whe- 
ther louder  or  softer,  is  an  interior  sound;  but  the 
speaking  out  is  an  exterior  sound;  and  therefore 
you  can  never  make  a  tone,  nor  sing,  in  whispering, 
but  in  speech  you  may.  Bacon. 

1  he  kill,;  Acestis  calls; 
Then  softly  whis])t,*d  in  her  faithful  ear, 
And  bane  his  dauf;beis  at  the  riles  appear.      Pope. 

It  is  as  offensive  to  speak  wit  in  a  fool's  company, 
as  it  would  l.e  ill  manners  to  whisper  in  it:  be  is 
displeased  at  both,  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what 
is  said  Pope. 

The  hollow  whisp''ring  breeze,  the  pliant  rills 
Purl  down  amid  the  twisted  roots.  Thomson. 

To  Whi'spkr,  hwis'pCir  v.  a. 

1.  1  o  address  in  a  low  voice. 

W'hen  they  talk  of  him.  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whispe.r  one  another  in  the  ear.       Shakspeare. 

Give  sorrow  words;  the  grief  that  does  not  speak 
ffhispers  the  o'erfraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Shakspeare, 

He  first  whirrs  the  man  in  the  ear,  that  such  • 
man  should  think  such  a  card.  Bacon. 

The  steward  whispered  the  young  Templar,  that*! 
true  to  my  knowledge.  Taller. 

2.  To  uttt  r  ill  a  low  voice. 

Yon  have  heard  of  the  news  abroad,  I  mean  the 
whispered  ones ;  for  they  are  yet  but  ear-kissing  ai  gu- 
ments.  Shakspeare- 

Sit  and  eat  your  bread. 
Nor  whi'tper  more  a  word;  or  get  ye  gone, 
And  weepc  without  door«.  Chapman. 

They  might  buzz  and  whisper  it  one  to  another, 
and,  tacitly  withdrawing  from  the  apostles,  noise  it 
about  ihe  city.  BtrUiey. 
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3.  To  prompt  secretly. 

Charles  the  emperor, 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen  his  aunt, 
For  't  was  indeed  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey,  here  makes  visitation.  Shaksp. 
Whi'sper,    hwis'pur '^'^    n.  s.   [iVom  the 
verb. J     A  low  soft  voice;  cautious  and 
timorous  speech. 

The  extension  is  more  in  tones  than  in  speech; 

therefore  the  inward  voice  or  wtiisper  cannot  give  a 

tone.  Bacon. 

Strictly  observe  the  first  hints  and  whispers  of 

good  and  evil  that  pass  in  the  heart,  and  this  will 

keep  conscience  quicii  and  vigilant.  South. 

Soh  whispers  through  th'  assemlily  went.     Dryd. 

He  uncall'd  his  patron  to  controul, 

Divulg'd  the  secret  whispers  of  bis  soul.       Dryden. 

With  such  like  false  whispers,  in  former  reigns, 

the  ears  of  princes  have  been  poisoned.  Davenunt. 

Whi'sperer,    hwis'p\ir-dr.   n.   s.    [irom 

ivhis/ier.  ) 

1.  One  that  speaks  low. 

2.  A  private  talker;  a  teller  of  secrets;  a 
conveyor  of  intelligence. 

Kings  trust  in  eunuchs  hath  rather  been  as  to 
good  spials  and  good  whisperers  than  good  magis- 
trates. Bacon. 
Whist,  hwist.  [This  word  is  called  by 
Skinner^  who  seldom  errs,  an  interjec- 
tion commanding  silence,  and  so  it  is 
commonly  used;  but  Shaks/ieure  uses 
it  as  a  verb,  and  Milton  as  an  adjective 
or  a  participle.] 

1.  Are  silent. 

Come  unto  these  yellow  sands, 
And  then  take  hands; 
Curt'sied  when  you  have,  and  kist, 
The  wild  waves  whist.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Still;  silent;  put  to  silence. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist, 
Smoothly  the  watei's  kissed, 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  ocean.      Milton. 

3.  Be  still. 

Whist,  hwist.  n.  s.  A  game  at  cards, 
requiring  close  attention  and  silence: 
vulgarly  pronounced  nvhisk. 

The  clergyman  used  to  play  at  whist  and  swob- 
bcrs.  Swift. 

Whist  awhile 
Walks  his  grave  round,  beneath  a  cloud  of  smoke 
Wreath'd  fragrant  from  the  pipe.  Thomson. 

To  WHI  STLE,  hwis'si.472  ^_  „.  [hpij-c- 
lan,  iiAJi.^stulo,  Latin.] 

1.  To  form  a  kind  of  musical  sound  by  an 
inarticulate  modulation  of  the  breath. 

I've  walch'd  and  travelPd  hard: 
Some  time  i  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I'll  whistle- 

Shakspcai-e. 

Let  one  whistle  at  the  one  end  of  a  trunk,  and 
hold  your  ear  at  the  other,  and  the  sound  shall  strike 
so  sharp  as  you  can  scarce  endure  it.  Bacon. 

While  the  plowman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  funow'd  land.  Mlton. 

Should  Bertran  sound  his  trumpets. 
And  Torrisiiiond  but  whistle  through  his  fingers, 
He  draws  his  army  otf.  Ihyden. 

He  whistled  as  he  went  for  want  of  thought. 

Ih-yden. 

The  ploughman  leaves  the  task  of  day. 
And  trudging  homeward  whistles  on  the  way.   Gay. 

2.  To  make  a  sound  with  a  small  wind 
instrument. 

3.  To  sound  shrill. 

His  big  manly  voice 
Changing  again  toward  childish  treble  pipes, 
He  wlustks  in  his  sound.  Shakspeare. 

Soft  whispers  run  along  the  leafy  woods, 
And  mounldins  whistle  to  the  murm'nug  ll>."il>.. 

Dryuen. 
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Rhaetus  from  the  hearth  a  burning  brand 
Selects,  and  whirling  waves;  till  from  his  hand 
The  fire  took  flame,  then  dash'd  it  from  the  right 
On  fair  Charaxus'  temples,  near  the  sight 
Then  whisllmg  past  came  on.  Dryden. 

When  winged  deaths  in  whistling  arrows  fly, 
Wilt  thou,  though  wounded,  yet  undaunted  stay. 
Perform  thy  part,  and  share  the  dangerous  day? 

Prior. 

The  wild  winds  whistle,  and  the  billows  roar. 
The  splitting  raft  the  furious  tempest  tore.       Pope. 
To  Whi'stle,  hwis'sl.  v.  a.    To  call  by  a 
whistle. 

Let  him  lohistle  them  backwards  and  forwards, 
till  he  is  weary.  South. 

He  chanced  to  miss  his  dog:  we  stood  still  till  he 
had  whistled  him  up.  Mdison. 

When  simple  pride  for  flatt'ry  makes  demands, 
May  dunce  by  dunce  be  whistled  ofl'my  hands! 

Pope. 
Whi'stle,  hwis'sl.*"*  n.  s.  [hpiptlejSax.] 

1.  Sound  made  by  the  modulation  of  the 
breath  in  the  mouth. 

My  sire  in  caves  constrains  the  wind. 
Can  with  a  breath  their  clam'rous  rage  appease; 
They  fear  his  whistle,  and  forsake  the  seas.     Dryd. 

2.  A  sound  made  by  a  small  wind  instru- 
ment. 

3.  The  mouth;  the  organ  of  whistling. 

Let's  drink  the  other  cup  to  whet  our  whistles, 
and  so  sing  away  all  sad  thoughts.  Walton. 

4.  A  small  wind  instrument. 

The  masters  and  pilots  were  so  astonished,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  direct;  ami  if  they  knew, 
they  could  scarcely,  when  they  directed,  hear  their 
own  whistles.  Sidney. 

Behold 
Upon  the  hempen  tackle  shipboys  climbing; 
Hear  the  shrill  tvhistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  sounds  confus'd.  Shakspeare. 

Small  whistles,  or  shepherds  oaten  pipes,  give  a 
sound,  because  of  their  extreme  slenderness,  where- 
by the  air  is  more  pent  than  in  a  wider  pipe.  Bacon. 

Her  infant  grandame's  whistle  next  it  grew. 
The  bells  she  giiigled,  and  the  whistle  blew.    Pope. 

5.  The  noise  of  winds. 

6.  A  call,  such  as  sportsmen  use  to  their 
dogs. 

Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. — 
— I  have  been  worth  the  whistle.  Shakspeare. 

The  knight,  pursuing  this  epistle, 
Believ'd  he'd  brought  her  to  his  whistle.  Hudibras. 
Whi'stler,  hwis'sl-fir.y*  '■^^^   n.  s.    [from 
ivhistle.']    One  who  whistles. 

The  prize  was  a  guinea  to  be  conferred  upon  the 

ablest  whistler,  who  could  whistle  clearest,  and  go 

through  his  tune  without  laughing.  Addison. 

Whit,  hw'it.^"'' w.  «.  [phiC,  a  thing;  apihc, 

any  thing.  Sax.]    A  point;  a  jot. 

We  love,  and  are  no  whit  regarded.  Sidney. 

Her  sacred  book  with  blood  ywrit, 
That  none  could  read  except  she  did  him  teach, 

She  unto  him  disclosed  every  whil. 
And  heavenly  documents  thereout  did  preach. 

Spenser. 

The  motive  cause  of  doing  it  is  not  in  ourselves, 
but  cairieth  us  as  if  the  wind  should  drive  a  leather 
ill  the  air;  we  no  tvhit  furthering  that  whereby  we 
are  driven.  Hooker. 

Although  the  lord  became  the  king's  tenant,  his 
country  was  no  whH  reformed  thereby,  but  remained 
in  the  former  barbarism.  Dames. 

Nature's  full  blessings  would  be  well  dispens'd 
In  unsuperfluous,  even  proportion. 
And  she  no  w'/ii^  encumber'd  with  her  store.  Milton. 

It  does  not  me  a  xohit  displease. 
That  the  rich  all  honours  ?eize.  Cowley. 

In  accounts  of  ancient  times,  it  ought  to  satisfy 
any  enquirer,  if  they  can  be  brought  any  v^hit  near 
one  ;inoth(T.  Tillnlson. 

It  is  every  whit  as  honourable  to  assist  a  good 
minister,  as  to  oppose  a  bad  one.  Addison. 
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White,  hwite.^s?  adj.  [hpit,  Saxon;  iva, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Having  such  an  appearance  as  arises 
from  the  mixture  of  ali  colours;  snowy. 

When  the  paper  was  held  neaj-er  to  any  colour 
than  to  the  rest,  it  appeared  of  that  colour  to  which 
it  approached  nearest;  but  when  it  was  equally,  or 
almost  equally,  distant  from  all  the  colours,  so  that 
it  might  be  equally  illummatcd  by  them  all,  it  ap- 
peared white.  J^eioton. 

Why  round  our  coaches  crowd  the  while  glov'd 
beaus.'  Pope. ' 

2.  Having  the  colour  of  fear;  pale. 

My  hands  are  of  your  colour,  but  I  bhamc 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  Shakspeare 

3.  Having  the  colour  appropriated  to  hap- 
piness and  innocence. 

Welcome,  pur«-eyed  faith,  wfti/e-handed  hope; 
Thou  hovering  angel  girt  with  golden  wings. 
And  thou  unblemish'd  form  of  chastity.       Milton. 

Wert  thou  that  sweet-smiling  youth.' 
Or  that  crown'd  matron  sage,  loAi/e-robed  Truth .' 

Milton. 

Let  this  auspicious  morning  be  exprest 
With  a  ichite  stone  distinguish 'd  from  the  rest, 
White  as  thy  fame,  and  as  thy  honour  clear; 
And  let  new  joys  attend  on  thy  new-added  year* 

Drydtn. 

To  feastful  mirth  be  this  white  hour  assigu'd. 
And  sweet  discourse,  the  banquet  of  the  mind.  Pope. 

Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  wand  extend. 
And  ivhite-roh'd  innocence  from  heav'n  descend. 

Pope. 

4.  Gray  with  age. 

I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  have  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join'd 
Your  bigh-engender'd  battles  'gainst  a  head. 
So  old  and  ivhite  as  this.  Shakspeare. 

So  minutes,  hours,  and  days,  weeks,  months,  and 
years, 
Pas'  over,  to  the  end  they  were  created. 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave.  Shaks. 

5.  Pure;  unblemished. 

Unhappy  Diyden!  in  all  Charles's  days, 
Roscommon  only  boasts  unspotted  lays: 
And  in  our  owu,  excuse  some  courtly  stains, 
No  whiter  page  than  Addison's  remains.         Pope. 

White,  hwite.  n.  s. 

1.  Whiteness;  any  thing  white;  white  co- 
lour. 

My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the  fairies, 
Finely  attired  in  a  robe  of  white.  Situkpeare. 

A  friend  coming  to  visit  me,  I  stopped  him  at  the 
door,  and  before  I  told  him  what  the  colours  were, 
or  what  I  was  doing,  I  asked  him  which  of  the  two 
whites  were  the  best,  and  wherein  tbey  differed? 
and  after  he  had  at  that  distance  viewed  them  well, 
he  answered,  that  they  were  both  good  lohites,  and 
that  he  could  not  say  which  was  best,  nor  wherein 
their  colours  differed.  Mewton. 

2.  The  mark  at  which  an  arrow  is  shot, 
which  used  to  be  painted  white. 

If  a  mark  be  set  up  for  an  archer  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, let  him  aim  as  exactly  as  he  can,  the  least 
wind  shall  take  his  arrow,  and  divert  it  from  the 
white.  Dryden. 

Remove  him,  then,  and  all  your  plols  fly  sure, 
Poiut  blank,  and  level  to  the  very  while 
Of  your  designs.  Southern. 

3.  The  albugineous  part  of  an  ei^^. 

I'll  fetch  some  fl;ix  aud  xrhiles  of  eggs 
T'  apply  to  's  bleeding  face  Shakspeare. 

The  strongest  repellents  are  the  xchites  of  new 
laid  eggs  beaten  to  a  froth  with  alum        Wiseman. 

When  fates  among  the  stars  do  grow. 
Thou  into  the  close  nests  of  time  dost  peep; 

And  there,  with  piercing  eye. 

Through  the  firm  shell  and  the  thick  white  dost 

spy 

Years  to  come  a-forming  lie, 
Close  in  their  sacred  srcuudinc  asleep.        Cowley. 
What  principle  mauages  the  while  and  jolk  of 
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an  egg  into  such  a  variety  of  textures,  as  js  requisite 
to  fajLiuii  a  c'uick?  Boyte. 

The  tnu  inuiost  regions  represent  the  yolk  and 
the  membrane  that  lies  next  above  it;  so  the  exte- 
rior re^ion  of  the  cjrlb  is  as  the  shell  of  the  egg, 
and  the  abyss  under  ii  as  the  white  that  lies  under 
the  shell.  Burnet. 

4.  Tlie  white  part  of  the  eye. 
Our  general  liiniscif 
Sanctifies  himself  with  's  hands, 
And  turns  up  th'  tvliile  o'  th'  eye  to  his  discourse. 

Shakspeare. 

The  horny  or  jiellucid  coat  of  the  eye  doth  not 

lie  in    the   same   siijicrfii-cs  with   the  white  of  the 

eye,  but  riselb  up,  as  a  hillock,  above  us  convexity. 

Ray. 

To  White,  hwite.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  make  white;  to  dealbate;  to 
white- wash. 

His  raiment  became  shining,  exceeding  white  as 
snow;  so  as  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 

Mark. 
Like  unto  ichiled  sepulchres,  which  appear  beau- 
tiful outward,  but  are  within  full  of  dead  men's 
bones.  Matthew. 

Whitf.lf.a'd,  hwite-Ied'.  n.  s. 

tfVtUe  lead  is  made  by  taking  sheet-lead,  and  hav- 
ing cut  it  into  long  and  narrow  slips,  they  make  it 
up  into  rolls,  but  so  that  a  small  distance  may  re- 
main between  every  spiral  revolution.  These  rolls 
are  put  into  earthen  pots,  so  ordered  that  the  lead 
may  not  sink  down  above  half  way,  or  some  small 
matter  more  in  them:  these  pots  have  each  of  them 
Tory  sharp  vinegar  in  the  bottom,  so  full  as  almost 
to  touch  the  lead.  When  the  vinegar  and  lead 
have  both  been  put  into  the  pot,  it  is  covered  up 
close,  and  so  left  for  a  certain  time;  in  which  space 
the  corrosive  fumes  of  the  vinegar  will  reduce  the 
surface  of  the  lead  into  a  mere  white  calx,  which 
they  separate  by  knocking  it  with  a  hammer.  There 
are  two  sorts  of  this  sold  at  the  colour  shops;  the 
one  called  ceruse,  which  is  the  most  pure  part,  and 
the  other  is  called  white  lead.  Quincy. 

WHiTELi'vEUED,hwite'liv-ilrd.arf/.  [fi'oiii 
while  and  liverj^      Envious;  malicious; 
cowardly. 
Whi'tely,    hwite'l^.   adj.  [from    iv/iite.'^ 
Coming  near  to  white. 

A  whitely  wanton,  with  a  velvet  brow, 
With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
Now  governor,  I  see  that  I  must  blush 
Quite  through  this  veil  of  night  a  whitely  shame, 
To  think  I  could  design  to  make  those  fiee, 
Who  were  by  nature  slaves.  Southern. 

Whi'temeat,   hwite'm^te.    n.    s.    \_iv/iite 
and  meaf.^    Food  made  of  milk. 
Much  saltness  in  ivhitemeat  is  ill  for  the  stone. 

Tusscr. 

The  Irish  banished  into  the  mountains,  lived  only 

upon  whitemeats.  Spenser. 

To  Whi'ten,  hwi't'n.i°'T'.a.  [from  iv/ii(e.^ 
To  make  white. 

The  smoke  of  sulphur  will  not  black  a  paper, 
and  is  commonly  used  by  women  to  whiten  tiffanies. 

Brown. 

Flax  the  soil  and  climate  are  proper  for  tchilen- 

ing,  by  the  frequency  of  brooks,  and  also  of  winds. 

Temple. 
Women  of  my  complexion  ought  to  be  more  mo- 
dest, especially  since  our  faces  debar  us  from  all 
artificial  whitenings.  Guardian. 

Striking  her  clifT,  the  storm  confirms  her  pow'r; 
The  waves  but  ichiten  her  triumphant  shore.  Prior. 

Whether  the  darken'd  room  to  muse  invite. 
Or  whitened  wall  provoke  the  skewer  to  write; 
In  durance,  exile.  Bedlam,  or  the  mint, 
Like  Lee  or  Budgell,  I  will  rhime  and  print.  Pope. 
To  Whi'tev,  hwi't'n.  v.n. 
The  bark  expects  its  freight; 


The  loosen'd  canvas  trembles  with  the  wind. 
And  the  sea  whitens  with  auspicious  gales.     Smith. 
Whi'tener,  hwl't'n-ur."*  n.s.  [from  whi- 
ten.]  One  who  makes  any  thing  white. 
Whi'teness,  hwite'n^s.  7i.s.  [from  white.] 
I.  The  state  of  being  white;  freedom  from 
colour. 

This  doth  lead  me  to  her  hand, 
Of  my  first  love  the  fatal  band. 
Where  whiteness  doth  for  ever  sit; 
Nature  herself  enamelPd  it.  Sidney. 

Whiteiiesi  is  a  mean  between  all  celours,  having 
disposed  itself  indifierently  to  them  all,  so  as  with 
equal  facility  to  be  tinged  with  any  of  them. 

jSTewton . 
Paleness. 

Thou  tremblest,  and  the  ichileness  of  thy  cheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  thy  errand.  Shaksp. 
Purity;  cleanness. 

The  least  spot  is  visible  on  ermine:  but  to  pre- 
serve this  whiteness  in  its  original  purity,  you  have, 
like  that  ermine,  forsaken  the  common  track  of  bu- 
siness which  is  not  always  clean.  Dryden. 

Whi'tepot,   hwite'pot.  n.  s.     A  kind  of 
food. 
Cornwall  squab-pye,  and  Devon  whitepot  brings. 

King. 
Whites,  hwits.   ?>.   s.   \^fluor  albus.]     It 
arises  from  a  laxness  of  the   glands  of 
the  uterus,  and  a  cold  pituitous  blood. 

Quincy. 
Whi'tethorn,  hwite'rA6rn.   n.  s.  \_sfiina 
alba.,  Latin.]  A  species  of  thorn. 

As  little  as  a  whitethorn  and  a  pear-tree  seem  of 
kin,  a  cion  of  the  latter  will  sometimes  prosper 
well,  being  grafted  upon  a  stock  of  the  former. 

Boyle . 

Whi'tewash,  hwite'wosh.  n,  s.  [white  and 

wash.~\ 
1 

1.  A  wash  to  make  the  skin  seem  fair. 
The  clergy,  during  Cromwell's  usurpation,  were 

very  much  taken  up  in  reforming  the  female  world: 
I  have  heard  a  whole  sermon  against  a  whitewash. 

Mdison. 

2.  A  kind  of  liquid  plaster  with  which 
walls  are  whitened. 

Four  rooms  above,  below,  this  mansion  grac'd, 
With  white-wash  deckt,  and  river-sand  o'er-cast. 

Harte. 

Whi'tewine,  hwlte'wine.  n.  a.  [white  and 
wine.]  A  species  of  wine  produced  from 
the  white  grapes. 

The  seeds  and  roots  are  to  be  cut,  beaten,  and 
infused  in  white-tuirte.  Wiseman. 

Whi'ther,  hwiTH'ur.^ss  adv.  [hpybeji, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  what  place?  interrogatively. 
Sister,  well  met;  whither  away  so  fast.' — 

— No  farther  than  the  Tower.  Shakspeare. 

The  common  people  swarm  like  summer  flies; 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats  but  to  the  sun.'     Shaksp. 

Ah!  whither  am  1  hurried.'  ah!  forgive, 
Ye  shades,  and  let  your  sister's  issue  live.  Dryden. 

2.  To  what  place:  absolutely. 
I  stray'd  I  knew  not  ichither.  Milton. 

To  which  place:  relatively. 
IVhilher  when  as  they  came,  they  fell  at  words, 
Whether  of  them  should  be  the  lord  of  lords. 


I'o  grow  white. 


i^penser. 

At  Canterbury,  wh-ther  some  voice  was  run  on 
before,  the  mayor  seized  on  them,  as  they  were  tak- 
ing fresh  horses.  IVotton. 

That  lord  advanced  to  Winchester,  whither  sir 
John  Berkley  brought  him  two  regiments  more  of 
foot  Clarendon. 

.  To  what  degree?     Obsulete:  perhaps 
never  in  use. 


yVhithtr  at  length  wilt  thou  abuse  our  patience.' 
Still  shall  thy  fur)  mock  us.'  Ben  Jonaon. 

Whihikusoe'veh,  hwirH-iir-s6-tv'iir. 
adv.  [%vhiiher  and  soever.]  To  what- 
soever place. 

For  whatever  end  faiih  is  designed,  and  whither- 

soevti  the  nature  and   inti-ution  of  the  grace  does 

drive  us,  thither  we  must  go,  and  to  that  cud  we 

must  direct  all  our  actions.  Taylor. 

Whiting,    hwi'tlng.*'"    n.   s.    [wittiiigh, 

Dul.  alburriun,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  sea  iish. 
Some  fish  are  gutted,  split,  and  kept  in  pickle, 

as  whiting  and  mackerel.  Cartw. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  fishes  are  more  tender 
than  those  of  terrestrial  animals,  and  their  whole 
substance  more  watery.  Some  fishes,  as  whitings, 
can  be  almost  entirely  dissolved  into  water. 

^rbulhnot- 

2.  [from  white.]  A  soft  chalk. 
That  this  impregnated  liquor  may  be  improved, 

they  pour  it  upon  %ohiting,  which  is  a  white  chalk 

or  clay,  finely  powdered,  cleansed,  and  made  up 

into  balls.  t  yle. 

When  you  clean  your  plate,  leave  the  tohiting 

plainly  to  be  seen  in  all  the  chinks.  Swift. 

Whi'tish,  hwl'tish.    adj.    [from    white.] 

Somewhat  white. 

The  same  aqua-fortis,  that  will  quickly  change 
the  redness  of  red  lead  into  a  darker  colour,  will, 
being  put  upou  crude  lead,  produce  a  whitish  sub- 
stance, as  with  copper  it  did  a  bluish.  Boyle. 
Whi'tishness,  hwi'tish-nds.  n.  s.  [from 
whitish.]  The  quality  of  being  some- 
what white. 

i  ake  good  venereal  vitriol  of  a  deep  blue,  and 
compare  with  some  of  the  entire  crystals,  purposely 
reserved,  some  of  the  subtile  powder  of  the  same 
salt,  which  will  exhibit  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  tvhilishness.  Boyle. 

Whi'tleather,  hwit'l^TH-ilr.»"  n.  s. 
[white  and  leathe^.]  Leather  dressed 
with  alum,  remarkable  for  toughness. 

Whole  bridle  and  saddle,  whitlether  and  nal. 
With  collars  and  harneis.  Ti«ser. 

He  bor'd  the  nerves  through,  from  the  heel  to  th' 
ankle,  and  then  knit 
Both  to  his  chariot  with  a  thong  of  whitleather. 

Chapman. 
Nor  do  I  care  much,  if  her  pretty  snout 
Meet  with  her  furrow'd  chin,  and  both  together 
Hem  in  her  lips  as  dry  as  good  whitleather.  Suckling. 
Whi'tlow,  hwii'lo.   n.   s.  [hpic,  Saxon, 
and  lou/i,  a  wolf.   Skinner.  J^pit,  Saxon, 
and  /oOT,  a  flame.  -Lye.]  A  swelling  be- 
tween the  cuticle  and  cutis,  called  the 
mild   whitlow;   or  between  the  perios- 
teum and  the  bone,  called  the  malignant 
whitlow. 

Paronychia  is  a  small  swelling  about  the  nails 
and  ends  of  the  fingers,  by  the  vulgar  people  gene- 
rally called  whitjlaw.  Wiseman. 
Whi'tsour,  hwit'sour.    n.  s.    A   kind -of 

apple. 
Whi'tster,  hwit'stiir.*!^  or  Whiter,  n.  s. 
[from  white.]   A  whitener. 
Carry  it  among  the  whitsters  in  Datchet  mead. 

Shakspeare. 
Whi'tsul,   hwlt'si'il.   n.  *.     A  provincial 
word. 

Their  meat  was  whilsul,  as  they  call  it;  namely, 
milk,  sour  milk,  cheese,  curds,  butter.  Carew. 

Whi'tsuntxde,  hwit'sun-tide.  n.  s. [white 
and  Sunday;  because  the  converts  new- 
ly l)aptizecl  appeared  from  Easter  to 
Whitsuntide  in  wliite.  Skin7.er.]  The 
feasi  of  Pentecost. 
Strephon,  with  leafy  twigs  of  laurel  tree, 
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A  garland,  made  on  temples  for  to  wear; 

For  he  then  chosen  was  the  dignity 
Of  village  lord  that  Whitsonlide  te  bear.      Sidney. 

This  they  employ  in  brewing  and  baking  against 
Wlut>ninlidt.  Carexo. 

And  let  us  do  it  with  no  shew  of  fear; 
Nor  with  no  more  than  if  we  heard  that  England 
Were  busied  with  a  Wkitson  morrice  dance. 

Shakspeare. 

W  hi'ttentree,  hwit'tn-tr^d.  n.  s.  \^sam- 
bucus  aqualica']   A  sort  of  tree,  yiinnw. 

WHI'TTLE,  hwil'tl."«  n.  s.  [hpycei, 
Saxon.] 

1.  A  white  dress  for  a  woman.  Not  in  use. 

2.  [hpycei,  Saxon]   A  knife. 

There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp 
But  1  do  prize  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.  Shakspeare. 

A  dagger  hanging  at  his  belt  he  had, 
Made  of  an  ancient  sword's  well-temper'd  blade; 
He  wore  a  Sheffield  whittle  in  his  hose.    Betterton 

To  Whi'ttle,  hwU'tl.*"^  V.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  cut  with  a  knife. 

2.  To  edge;  to  sharpen.  Not  in  use. 

When  they  are  come  to  that  once,  and  are  tho- 
roughly whittled,  then  shall  you  have  them  cast  their 
wanton  eyes  upon  men's  wives.  Hakewill- 

To  Whiz,  hwiz.  t;.  n.  [from  the  sound 
that  it  expresses.]  To  make  a  loud 
hvimming  noise. 

The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  so  much  light  that  1  may  read  by  them. 

Shakspeare. 
Turn  him  about; 
I  know  him,  he  '11  but  whiz,  and  straight  go  out. 

Dryden. 
Soon  all  with  vigour,  bend  their  trusty  bows, 
And  from  the  quiver  each  his  arrow  chose: 
Hippocoon's  was  the  first;  with  forceful  sway 
It  flew,  and  ichizzing  cut  the  liquid  way.     Dryden. 

Who,  h66.*74  fironoun.,  genitive  mhose ; 

other  cases  whom,   [hpa,  Saxon;  note., 

Dutch.] 

.  A  pronoun  relative,  applied  to  persons. 

We  have  no  perfect  description  of  it,  nor  any 

knowledge  how,  or  by  whom,  it  is  inhabited.  Mbot. 

Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless. 
Being  all  descended  to  the  lab'ring  heart, 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death, 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy. 

Shakspeare. 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present. 
Whom  I  may  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance.  ..  Shakspeare. 

The  son  of  Duncan, 
From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth. 
Lives  in  the  English  court.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Which  of  many. 

A  man  can  never  be  obliged  to  submit  to  any 
power,  unless  he  can  be  satisfied  who  is  the  person 
toho  has  a  right  to  exercise  it.  Locke. 

We  are  still  as  much  at  a  loss  who  civil  power 
belongs  to.  Locke. 

3.  .^.s  who  should  say,  elliptically  for  as 
one  who  should  say. 

Hope  throws  a  generous  contempt  upon  ill  usage, 
and  looks  like  a  handsome  defiance  of  a  misfor- 
tune; as  who  should  say,  you  are  somewhat  trouble- 
some now,  but  I  shall  conquer  you. 

Collier  against  Despair. 

4.  Whose  is  the  genitive  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  who,  and  is  applied  to  things. 

Whose  soever  sins  ye  remit,  they  arc  remitted; 
and  wliose  soever  sins  ye  retain,  they  are  retained. 

Julin 
The  question  whose  solution  I  require, 
Is,  what  the  sex  of  women  most  desire.'      Dryden- 


Is  there  any  other  doctiine,  whose  followers  are 
punished.'  Jiddison- 

5.  It  has  sometimes  a  disjunctive  sense. 

There  thou  teil'st  of  kings,  and  who  aspire; 
Who  fall,  who  rise,  who  triumph,  who  do  moan. 

Daniel. 

Tell  xoho  loves  who;  what  favours  some  partake, 
And  who  is  jilted.  Dryden. 

6.  It  is  used  often  interrogatively;  as,  who 
is  this?  meaning,  what  is  the  character 
or  name  of  this  person?  Who  shall  do 
this?  that  is,  where  shall  any  be  found 
that  can  do  this? 

In  tl)e  grave  who  shall  give  thee  thanks.'  Psalms. 

Wlio  is  like  unto  the  Lord.'  Psalms 

Who  is  this  that  darkeneth  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge.'  Job. 

Who  first  seduc'd  them  to  that  dire  revolt.' 
The  infernal  serpent.  Milton, 

IF/fo  feeds  that  alms-house  neat,  but  void  of  state, 
Where  age  and  want  sit  smiling  at  the  gate.' 
Who  taua,!it  that  heav'n-directed  spire  to  rise.' 
The  man  of  Ross,  each  lisping  babe  replies.    Pope. 

Whoe'ver,  h66-^\'ur.  /ironoun.  [tp/jo  and 
ex'cr.]  Any  one,  without  limitation  or 
exception. 

Wluiever  doth  to  temperance  apply 
His  stedfast  life,  and  all  his  actions  frame, 

Trust  me,  shall  find  no  greater  enemy, 
Than  stubborn  perturbation  to  the  same.     Spense): 
I  think  myself  beholden,  whoever  shews  me  my 
mistakes.  Locke. 

ir/ioe'er  thou  art,  that  fortune  brings  to  keep 
The  rights  of  Neptune,  monarch  of  the  deep; 
Thee  first  it  fits,  O  stranger,  to  prepare 
The  due  libation,  and  the  solemn  prayer.         Pope. 
Whoever  is  really  brave,  has  always  this  comfort 
when  he  is  oppressed,  that  he  knows  himself  to  be 
superior  to  those  who  injure  him,  by  forgiving  it. 

Pope. 
Whole,  h6le.*7*  adj.   [palj,  Saxon;  heel, 
Dutch.] 

1.  All;  total;  containing  all. 

All  the  ichole  army  stood  agaz'd  at  him.  Shaksp. 
This  I  my  glory  account. 
My  exaltation,  and  my  whole  delight.  J\Jilton. 

Looking  down  he  saw 
The  ichole  world  fill'd  with  violence,  and  all  flesh 
Corrupting  each  their  way.  Milton. 

Wouldst  thou  be  soon  destroy'd,  and  perish  ichole, 
Trust  Maurus  with  thy  life,  and  Milbourne  with  thy 
soul.  Dryden. 

Fierce  extremes 
Contiguous  might  distemper  the  whole  frame.  Milt. 

2.  Complete;  not  detective. 

The  elder  did  ivhole  regiments  afford. 
The  younger  brought  his  fortune  and  his  sword. 

Waller. 

3.  Uninjured;  unimpaired. 

Anguish  is  come  upon  me,  because  my  life  is  yet 
whole  in  me.  2  Samxiel. 

For  while  unhurt,  divine  Jordain, 
Thy  work  and  Seneca's  remain; 
Thou  keep'st  his  body,  they  his  soul, 
He  lives  and  breathes,  restor'd  and  ichole.     Prior. 

4.  Well  of  any  hurt  or  sickness. 

When  they  had  done  circumcising  all  the  people, 
they  abode  in  the  camp  till  they  were  whole.  Joshua. 
Whole,  nole.  ?i,  s.   , 
1.  The  totality;  no  part  omitted;  the  com- 
plex of  all  tlie  parts. 

Fear  God,  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this 
is  the  ichole  of  man.  Ecclesiastes. 

It  contained  the  ichole  of  religion  amongst  the 
antients;  and  made  philosophy  more  agreeable 

Broome . 

There  is  a  metaphysical  whole,  when  the  essence 
of  a  thing  i.s  said  to  consist  of  two  parts,  the  genus 
and  thi;  difference,  i  e.  the  general  and  ihe  special 
nati:ie,  which,  being  joined  together,  make  up  a 
definition.  Walls. 
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2.  A  system;  a  regular  combination. 
Begin  with  sense,  of  every  art  the  soul, 
Parts  answering  parts  shall  slide  into  aichole.  Pope. 

Who'lesale,  hole'sile.  n.  s.  \_whole  and 
sale."] 

1.  Sale  in  the  lump,  not  in  separate  small 
parcels. 

2.  The  whole  mass. 

Some  from  vanity,  or  envy,  despise  a  valuable 
book,  and  throw  contempt  upon  it  by  wholesale. 

Watts,. 
Who'lesale,    hole'sile.  adj.    Buying  or 
selling  in  the  lump,  or  in  large  (juanti- 
ties. 

These  are  wholesale  chapmen  to  Satan,  that  do 
not  truck  and  barter  one  crime  for  another,  but  take 
the  whole  herd  Government  of  the  Tongue. 

This  cost  me,  at  the  xcholesale  merchant's,  a  hun- 
dred drachmas;  I  make  two  hundred  by  selling  it  in 
retail  Addison- 

Who'lesome,  hole'siam.*^*  adj.  \Jieelsam, 
Dutch;  heylsam,  Tcutonick:  both  from 
hael,  Saxon,  health.~^ 

1.  Sound.  Contrary  to  unsound,  in  doc- 
trine. 

So  the  docl'-ine  contained  be  but  wholesome  and 
edifying,  a  want  of  exactness  in  speaking  may  be 
overlooked.  Atterbunj. 

2.  Contributing  to  health. 

Night  not  now,  as  ere  man  fell, 
fVholesome,  and  cool,  and  mild;  but  with  black  air 
Accompany'd,  with  damps  and  dreadful  gloom. 

Milton. 

Besides  the  xcholcsnme  luxury  which  that  place 

abounds  with,  a  kitchen  garden  is  a  more  pleasant 

sight  than  the  finest  orangery.  Jiddison. 

She  held  it  xcholesomer  by  much 
To  rest  a  little  on  the  couch.  Prior. 

.3.  Preserving;  salutary.    Obsolete. 

The  Lord  helpeth  his  anointed,  and  will  hear 
him  from  his  holy  heaven;  even  with  the  wholesome 
strength  of  his  right  hand  Psalms. 

4.  Useful;  conducive  to  happiness  or  vir- 
tue. 

They  suffer  us  to  famish,  repeal  daily  any  xoholc- 
some  act  established  against  th«  rich,  and  provide 
more  piercing  statutes  to  chain  up  the  poor.  Shaksp. 

'Tis  no  less 
To  govern  justly,  make  your  empire  flourish. 
With  wholesome  laws,  in  riches,  peace  and  plenty; 
Than,  by  the  expence  of  wealth  and  blood,  to  make 
New  acquisitions.  Denham. 

5.  Kindly;  pleasing.   A  burlesque  use. 

I  cannot  make  you  a  wholesome  answer;  my  wit's 
diseased.  Shakspeare. 

To  wail  friends  lost. 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable. 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found.       Shaksp. 
Who'lesomely,  holc'sum-ie.  adv.  [from 
wholesome.^       Salubriously;    salutifer- 
ously. 
Who'lesomeness,    hole'siam-nes.    n.    s. 

[from  wholesomcr\ 
1.  Quality   of  conducing  to  health;  salu- 
brity. 

His  palate  was  so  tractable,  and  subdued  to  the 
dictates  of  an  higher  choice,  that  he  really  thought 
no  meat  pleasant,  but  in  proportion  to  its  whole- 
sameness.  PfH^ 

We  made  a  standard  of  the  healthfulness  of  the 
air  from  the  propt)rtion  of  acute  and  epidemical 
diseases,  and  of  the  xcholesomeness  of  the  food  from 
that  of  the  chronical  Giaunt. 

At  Tonon  they  shewed  us  a  great  fountain  of 
water,  that  is  in  great  esteem  for  its  xcholesomeness- 
weighing  two  ounces  in  a  pound  less  than  the  same 
measure  of  the  lake  water  Jiddison 

Little  foresr.w  he  that  the  Almighty  pow'r 
Who  feeds  the  faithful  at  his  chosen  hour 
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Consults  not  taste,  Itiil  vhide':omeness  of  food, 
Nor  means  to  please  their  sense,  but  do  them  good. 

Harte. 

2,  Saliitariness;  conduciveness  to  good. 

Who'lly,  liole'd.*^*  adv.  [from  whole.'] 

1.  Completely;  perfectly. 

The  thrust  was  so  strong,  that  he  could  not  so 
xeholbj  beat  it  awny,  but  that  it  met  pith  bis  thigh, 
through  which  it  ran.  Sidney. 

Thus  rqunl  deaths  are  dealt  with  equal  chance; 
By  turns  they  quit  ihcir  ground, by  turns  advance; 
V'ictor?  and  vanquish'd  in  the  various  field, 
.    Nor  ir/io//i/  overcome,  nor  ir/ioWy  yield.        Dryden. 

This  story  was  written  before  Boccace;  but  its 
author  be'wguholly  lost,  Chaucer  is  now  become  an 
original.  Dryden. 

2.  Totally;  in  all  the  parts  or  kinds. 

Metals  are  rrholly  subterrany.  Bacon. 

Nor  xrholly  lost  we  so  deserv'd  a  prey; 

For  storms  repenting  part  of  it  restored.       Dryden 

They  employed  themselves  trix'lly  in  domestick 

life;  and,  provided  a  woman  could  keep  her  house  in 

order,  she  never  troubled  herself  about  regulating 

the  commonwealth.  Jlddison 

Whom,    h66m.    The  accusative  of  w/20, 

sinp;iilar  and  plural. 

As  God  is  originally  holy  in  himself,  so  he  might 
communicate  his  sanctity  to  the  sons  of  men,  irhom 
he  intended  to  bring  into  the  fruition  of  himself 

Pearson. 
There  be  men  in  the  world,  ichom  you  had  rather 
have  your  son  be,  with  five  hundred  pounds,  than 
some  other  with  five  thousand.  Locke. 

Whomsok'ver,  h6dm-s6-&v'iir.  /iron. 
[oblique  case  of  whosoever.]  Any  with- 
out exception. 

With  whomsoever  thou  findest  thy  goods,  let  him 
not  live.  Genesis. 

Nature  has  bestowed  mines  on  several  parts;  but 
their  riches  arc  only  for  the  industrious  and  frugal. 
miomsoi'.ver  else  they  visit,  'tis  with  the  diligent 
and  sober  only  they  slay.  Locke. 

Whoo'bub,  htib'btlb.  n.  s.  Hubbub.  See 
Hubbub 

In  this  time  of  lethargy,  I  picked  and  cut  most 
of  their  festival  purses:  and  had  not  the  old  man 
come  in  with  a  rvhoobub  against  his  daughter,  and 
scared  my  choughs  from  the  chafl',  I  had  not  left  a 
purse  in  the  while  army.  Shakspeare. 

WHOOP,  h66p   72.  s.   See  Hoop. 

1.  A  sliout  of  pursuit. 

Let  them  breathe  awhile,  and  then 
Cry  v'lioop  and  set  them  on  again.  Hudihras. 

A  fox  crossing  the  road,  drew  ofiFa  considerable 
detachment,  who  clapped  spurs  to  their  horses,  and 
pursued  him  %vith  tvhoops  and  hallos.  Mdison. 

2.  \_u/iu/ia,  Latin.]   A  bird.  Diet. 
To  Whoop,  hoop.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 

To  shout  with  malignity.     It  is  written 
hv  Drayton^  ivhoot. 

Treason  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke  devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose: 
\\  orking  so  grossly  in  a  nat'ral  cause, 
That  admiration  did  not  u'/ioap  at  them.     Shaksp. 
Satyrs,  that  in  shades  and  gloomy  dimbles  dwell, 
Run  whooting  to  the  hills  to  clap  their  ruder  hands. 

Drayton. 
To  Whoop,  h66p.  v.  a.   To  inaull  with 
shouts. 

While  he  trusts  me,  'twere  so  base  a  part 
To  fawn,  and  yet  betray;  I  should  be  hiss'd 
And  trhoop'd  in  hell  for  that  ingratitude.    Dryden. 
WHORE,  h66r,  or  hore.  n.«.  [hop,  Sax. 

hocre,  Dutch.] 
I.  A  woman  who  converses  unlawfully 
with  men;  a  fornicatress;  an  adulteress; 
a  strumpet. 

To  put  out  the  word  tchore,  thoo  dost  me  wo 
Throughout  my  book;  troth,  put  put  woman  too. 

Ben  Jonson. 


2.  A  prostitute;  a  woman  who  receives 
men  for  money. 

Orontes 
Conveys  his  wealth  to  Tiber's  hungry  shores, 
And  fattens  Italy  with  foreign  whores.         Dryden. 

We  weary'd  should  lie  down  in  death: 
This  cheat  of  life  would  take  no  more; 

If  you  thought  fame  but  empty  breath, 
Your  Phillis  but  a  perjur'd  whore.  Prior. 

To  Whore,  hoor.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  converse  unlawfully  with  the  other 
sex. 

'Tis  a  noble  general's  prudent  part, 
To  cherish  valour,  and  reward  desert: 
Let  him  be  daub'd  with  lace,  live  high,  and  whore; 
Sometimes  be  lousy,  but  be  never  poor.      Dryden. 
To  Whore,  h66r.  v.  a.  To  corrupt  with 
regard  to  chastity. 
Have  I  ichor''d  your  wife.  Congreve. 

Who'kkdom,  hdor'diim.  n.  s.  [from 
w/iore.]  Fornication. 

Some  let  go  whoredom  as  an  indifferent  matter 
which  yet  strive  for  a  holy-day  as  for  their  life. 

Hall. 
Nor  can  that  person  who  accounts  it  his  recrea- 
tion to  see  one  man  wallowing  in  his  filthy  revels, 
and  another  infamous  by  his  sensuality,  be  so  im- 
pudent as  to  alledge,  that  all  the  enormous  draughts 
of  the  one  can  leave  the  least  relish  upon  the  tip  of 
his  tongue;  or  that  all  the  fornications  and  u'iore- 
doms  of  the  other  can  quench  his  own  lust.     South. 
Who'kem.\ster,  hdor'mis-tdr.        ) 
VVho'rkmonger,  h66r'milng-gur.  ^ 
\_ivhore  and   master.,  or  monger.]    One 
who  keeps  whores,  or  converses  with  a 
fornicatress. 

What  is  a  whoreinaster,  fool.' — A  fool  in  good 

cloaths,  and  something  like  thee.  Shakspeare. 

As  if  we  were  drunkards  by  a  planetary  influence, 

an  admirable  evasion  of  whoremaster,  man,  to  lay 

his  goatish  disposition  on  the  change  of  a  star. 

Shakspeare. 
Art  thou  fully  persuaded  that  no  whoremonger 
nor  adulterer  sl\all  have  any  inheritance  in  the 
kingdom  of  God)  and  dost  thou  continue  to  prac- 
tise these  vices.  Tiltotson. 

A  rank  notorious  whoremaster,  to  choose 
To  thrust  his  neck  into  the  marriage  noose.  Dryd. 
If  he  were  jealous,  he  might  clip  his  wife's  wings; 
but  what  would  this  avail,  when  there  were  flocks 
of  whoiemasters  perpetually  hovering  over  his 
house.  Addison. 

Who'reson,   h66r-siin.   n.  s.  \jiuhore  and 
son.]    A  bastard.     It  is  generally  used 
in  a  ludicrious  dislike. 
Whoreson,  mad  compound  of  majesty,  welcome. 

Shakspeare . 
Thou  toAoreson  Zed!  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare . 
How  now,  you  whoreson  peasant. 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering. 

Shakspeare . 
Frog  was  a  sly  whoreson,  the  reverse  of  John. 

^rbuthnot. 
Who'rish,  h66r-!sh.  adj.  [from  whore.] 
Unchaste;  incontinent. 

You,  like  a  lecher,  out  o(whorish  loins. 

Breed  your  inheritors.  ,  Shakspeare. 

By  means  of  a  whoriah  woman  a  man  is  brought 

to  a  piece  of  bread.  Proverbs. 

VVho'rishly,  h66t'ish-16.  adv.  [from  who- 

rish.]  Harlot-like. 
Who'rtleberhy,    hw'ir'tl-b^r-r6    n.   a. 
[heopcbepian,     Saxon,    vitis    idaa.] 
Bilberry.     A  plant.  Miller. 

Whose,  h66z.  n.  s. 
1.  Genitive  of  who. 

Though  I  cou'd 
With  barefac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 


And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  1  must  not; 
For  ccHain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
W7iose  loves  I  may  not  drop.  Shuksptart- 

2.  Genitive  of  to/;icA. 

Thy  name  atfrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 

Shak^eart, 
Those  darts  ichose  points  make  gods  adore 
His  might,  and  deprecate  his  power.  Prior. 

Who'so,  hoo-so.  )     pronoun. 

WHObOE'vER,h66-s6-^v'ilr.  \  [who^ndso- 
ever.]  Any,  without  restriction.  Whoao 
is  out  of  use. 

yiTioso  is  out  of  hope  to  attain  to  another's  virtue, 
will  seek  to  come  at  even  hand,  by  depressing 
another's  fortune.  bacon. 

Let  there  be  persons  licensed  to  lend  upon  usury: 
let  the  rate  be  somewhat  more  easy  for  the  mer- 
chant than  he  formerly  paid;  for  all  borrowers 
shall  have  some  ease,  be  he  merchant  or  whosoever. 

Bacon. 
He  inclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
That  whoso  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 
Wisdom.  Milton. 

Whosoever  hath  Christ  for  his  friend,  shall  be 
sure  of  counsel ;  and  whosoever  is  his  own  friend 
will  be  sure  to  obey  it.  South. 

Whurr,  hwi^r.  V.  n.  To  pronounce  the 
letter  r  with  too  much  force.  Diet. 

Whurt,  hwtlrt.  n.  s.  A  whortleberry;  a 
bilberry. 

For  fruits,  both  wild,  as  whwls,  strawberries, 
pears,  and  plums,  though  the  meaner  sort  come 
short,  the  gentlemen  step  not  far  behind  those  of 
other  parts.  Carew. 

Why,  hwi.'97  ♦"  adv.  [hpi,  pnjihpi,  Sax.j 

1.  For  what  reason?  inttrrogaiively. 

If  it  be  lawful  to  support  the  faith  of  the  church 
against  an  irresistable  party,  w/i«/  not  the  govern- 
ment and  discipline  of  the  church.'*  Lesley. 

They  both  deal  justly  with  you:  ivhy?  not  from 
any  regard  they  have  for  justice,  but  because  their 
fortune  depends  on  their  credit.  Stcift. 

2.  For  which  reason:  relatively. 

In  every  sin,  men  must  not  consider  the  unlaw- 
fulness thereof  only,  but  the  reason  why  it  should 
be  unlawful.  Perkins. 

Mortar  will  not  have  attained  its  utmost  com- 
pactness till  fourscore  years  after  it  has  been  em- 
ployed; and  this  is  one  reason  why,  in  demolishmg 
ancient  fabricks,  it  is  more  easy  to  break  the  stone 
than  the  mortar.  Boyle. 

No  ground  of  enmity 
Why  he  should  mean  me  ill.  Milton. 

Such,  whose  sole  bliss  is  eating;  who  can  give 
But  that  one  brutal  reason  why  they  live.   Dryden. 

3.  For  what  reason:  relatively. 

I  was  dispatch'd  for  their  defence  and  guard, 
And  listen  ic/iy  for  I  will  tell  you  now.        Milton. 

We  examine  the  why,  the  what,  and  the  how  of 
things.  L^Estrange. 

Turn  (he  discoui-se,  I  have  a  reason  why 
I  would  not  have  you  speak  so  tenderly.      Dryden. 

4.  It  is  sometinies  used  emphatically. 

Ninus'  tomb,  man;  why,  you  must  not  speak 
that  yet:  that  you  answer  to  Pyram.      Shakspeare. 

You  have  not  been  a-bed  then.' 
WTiy,  no;  the  day  had  broke  before  we  parted. 

SluJcspeart. 

If  her  chill  heart  I  cannot  move, 
WhyVW  enjoy  the  very  love.  Cowley. 

VV  hence  is  this.'  why,  from  that  essential  suitaule- 
ness  which  obedience  has  to  the  relation  which  is 
between  a  rational  creature  and  his  Creator.  South. 

Why'not,  hwi'not.  adv.  A  cant  word  for 
violent  or  peremptory  procedure. 

Capoch'd  your  rabbins  of  the  synod. 
And  snapped  their  canons  with  awhynot.  Hudibras. 

Wi,   wi.  [Saxon.j  Holy.    Thu:>  wimiindy 
holy   peace;   wibert,  eminent  for  sai¥:- 


WI  c 


WID 


W  ID 


lity;  o/ro/, altogether  holy;  as  Hierocles, 
Hieronymus,  Hosius,  Sec.  Gibson. 

Wic,  wik.  U'ichy  coiTies  from  the  Saxon 
pic,  which  according:  to  the  different 
nature  and  condition  of  places,  hath  a 
three-fold  significati'  n,  implying  eithei 
a  village,  or  a  bay  made  by  the  winding 
banks  of  a  river,  or  a  castle.  Gibson. 
Wick,  wik.  n.  s.  [peoce,  Saxon,  loieckf, 
Dutch]  The  substance  round  which  is 
applied  the  wax  or  tallow  of  a  torch  or 
candle. 

But  true  it  is,  that  when  the  oil  is  spent 
The  li^ht  goes  out,  and  icick  is  thrown  away; 

So  when  he  had  resign 'd  his  regiment, 
His  daughter  'gan  despise  his  drooping  day.  Spens. 

There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love 
A  kind  of  icick  or  snuff  that  will  abate  it.     Shaksp. 

Bodies  are  inflamed  wholly  and  immediately, 
without  any  loick  to  help  the  inflammation.    Bacon. 

Little  atoms  of  oil  or  melted  wax  continually  as- 
cend apace  up  the  iricfc  of  a  burning  candle    Digby. 

The  fungous  parcels  about  the  wicks  of  candles 
only  signifieth  a  moist  and  pluvious  air  about  them. 

Brown. 
Wi'cKED,  wik'id  S9  adj.  fOf  this  common 
•word  the  etymology  is  very  obscure: 
picca,  IS  an  enchanter;  paeccan.  is  to 
ofifiress;  pipian,  to  curse;  piceb,  is 
crooked:  all  these,  however.  Skinner 
rejects  for  x'itiatus,  Latin.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  compcund  of  pic.  vile,  bad,  and 
head;  vialum  ca/2ut.^ 
1.  Given  to  vice;  not  good;  flagitious; 
morally  bad. 

The  dwelling  place  of  the  wicked  shall  come  to 
nought.  Job. 

And  as  the  better  spirit  when  she  doth  bear 
A  scorn  of  death,  doth  shew  she  cannot  die; 

So  when  the  icicked  soul  death's  face  doth  fear, 
Ev'n  then  she  proves  her  own  eternity  Davies. 

He  of  their  wicked  ways  shall  them  admonish. 

Milton. 

But  since  thy  veins  paternal  virtue  fires, 
Go  and  succeed!  the  rivals  aims  despise; 
For  never,  never  wicked  man  was  wise.  Pope. 

3.  It  is  a  word  of  ludicrous  or  sligut 
blame. 

That  same  icicked  bastard  of  Venus,  that  blind 
rascally  boy,  that  abuses  every  one's  eyes  because 
bis  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judge  how  deep  I  am  in 
love.  Sliakspeare. 

3.  Cursed;  buneful;  pernicious;  bad  in 
effect,  as  medicinal  things  are  called 
virtuous. 

The  tcicked  weed  which  there  the  fox  did  lay, 
From  underneath  his  head  he  took  away.     Spenser. 

As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  brush'd 
With  raven's  feather  from  unwholesome  fen, 
Drop  on  you  both.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'cKEDLY,  wik'id-li.  ad-v  [from  ivtck 
ed  ■   '''riminally;  corruptly;  badly. 

I  would  now  send  him  where  they  all  should  see, 
Clear  as  the  light,  his  heart  shine;  where  no  man 
Could  be  so  icickedly  or  fondly  stupid. 
But  should  cry  out,  he  saw,  touch'd,  felt  wickedness, 
And  grasp'd  it.  l^'^n  Jonsnn. 

He  behaved  himself  with  great  modesty  and  won- 
derful repentance:  being  convinced  in  his  con- 
science that  he  had  done  icickedly.         Clarendon. 

That  thou  raay'st  the  betif r  bring  about 
Thy  wishes,   thou  art  wickedly  devout.        Dryden. 

'Tis  phrase  absurd  to  call  a  villain  great: 
Who  irickedlo  is  wise  or  madly  brave. 
Is  but  the  more  a  fool,  the  more  a  knave         Pope. 
Wi'cKEDNESS,     xvik'id-n^s.    n.  s.     [frons 
wicked.]  Coiruptionof  manners;  guilt; 
moral  ill. 


It  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any 
loicktdiuss;  old  folks  have  discretion  and  know  the 
world.  Shak^eai-e. 

These  tents  thou  saw'st  so  pleasant,  were  the  tents 
Of  icickedness;  wherein  shall  dwell  his  race 
Who  slew  his  brother.  Milton. 

VVi'cKER,  wik'tir."^  adj.  [yigre,  a  twig, 
Danish;  twiggen^  Dutch.]  Made  of 
small  sticks 

Each  one  a  little  wicker  basket  had, 
Made  of  fine  twigs  entrailed  curiously, 
In  which  they  gather'd  flowers.  Spenser. 

Then  quick  did  dress 
His  halfe  milke  up  for  cheese,  and  in  a  presse 
Of  mcfe«r  prest  it.  Chapman. 

The  long  broad  shields,  made  up  of  wicker  rods, 
which  are  commonly  used  among  the  northern 
Irish,  but  especially  among  the  Scots,  are  brought 
from  the  Scythians.  Spenser. 

If  your  influence  be  quite  damm'd  up 
With  black  usurping  mists,  some  gentle  taper. 
Though  a  rush  candle  from  the  wicker  hole 
Of  some  clay  habitation,  visit  us 
With  thy  long-levell'd  rule  of  streaming  light. 

Milton. 
'  A  foolish  painter  drew  January  sitting  in  a  wicker 
chair,  with  four  nightcaps  on,  by  the  fire;  and  with- 
out doors  green  trees,  as  if  it  had  been  in  the  midst 
of  July.  Peacham. 

Wi'cKET,  wik'it.89  n.  s.  [jivicked,  Welsh; 
guichet,  French;  ivicket,  Dutch.]  A 
small  gate. 

When  none  yielded,  her  unruly  page 
With  his  rude  claws  the  wicket  open  rent, 
And  let  her  in.  Spenser. 

These  icickets  of  the  soul  are  plac'd  on  high. 
Because  all  sounds  do  lightly  mount  aloft.     Davies. 

Now  St.  Peter  at  heav'c's  icicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys.  Milton. 

The  cave  was  now  a  common  way; 
The  wicket,  often  open'd,  knew  the  key.      Dryden. 

The  chafTering  with  dissenters,  and  dodging 
about  this  or  the  other  ceremony,  is  like  opening  a 
few  wickets,  by  which  no  more  than  one  can  get  in 
at  a  time.  Sicift. 

WIDE,  vvide.arf/.[pibe,  Sax.  ivijd,  Dut.] 

1.  Broad;  extended  far  each  way. 

They  found  fat  pasture,  and  the  land  was  xcide 
and  quiet.  1  Chronicles. 

He  wandring  long  a  wider  circle  made. 
And  many-languag'd  nations  he  survey 'd.       Pope. 

2.  Broad  to  a  certain  degree:  as  t/iree 
inches  wide. 

3.  Deviating;  remote. 

Many  of  the  fathers  were  far  wide  from  the  un- 
sfanding  of  this  place.  Raleigh. 

Consider  the  absurdities  of  that  distinction  be- 
twixt the  act  and  the  obliquity;  and  the  contraiy 
being  so  wide  from  the  truth  of  scripture  and  the 
attributes  of  God,  and  so  noxious  to  good  life,  we 
may  certainly  concJude,  that  to  the  perpetration  of 
whatsoever  sin  there  is  not  at  all  any  predestination 
of  God.  Hammond. 

To  move 
His  laughter  at  their  ciuaint  opinions  wide.  Milton. 

Oft  wide  of  nature  must  b.c  act  a  port. 
Make  love  in  tropes,  in  bombast  brake  his  heart. 

Tickle. 
Wide,  wide.  adv. 

1 .  At  a  distance.  In  this  sense  wide  seems 
to  be  sometimes  an  adverb. 

.\  little  u-ide 
There  was  a  holy  chapel  edified, 
Wherein  the  hermit  wont  to  say 
His  holy  things  each  morn  and  even  tide.    Spenser. 
The  Chinese,  a  people  whose  way  of  iliinkiug 
seems  to  lay  as  wide  of  ours  in  Europe  as  their 
country  does.  Temple. 

2.  With  great  <'xtent. 

Of  all  these  bounds  enrich 'd 
With  pleniious  rners,  and  icide  skirted  meads. 
We  make  tuee  lady.  Shakspeare- 


On  the  east  side  of  the  garden  place 
Cherubic  watch,  and  of  a  sword  the  flame 
H'i<if-waving;  all  approach  far  off  to  fright.  Milton. 

She  open'd,  but  to  shut 
Excell'd  her  pow'r;  the  gates  tcide  open  stood. 

With  huge  two-handed  sway 
Brandish'd  aloft,  the  horrid  edge  came  down. 
Wide  wasting.  Milton. 

The  south  wind  rose,  and  with  black  wings 
Wide  hovering,  all  the  clouds  together  drove 
From  under  heav'n.  Milton. 

Stretch'd  at  ease  the  panting  lady  lies. 
To  shun  the  fervour  of  meridian  skies; 
While  sweating  slaves  catch  ev'ry  breeze  of  air, 
And  with  K-irfe-spreading  fans  refresh  the  fair. 

Gay. 
Yet  wide  was  spread  their  fame  in  ages  past, 
And  poets  once  had  promis'd  they  should  last.  Pope. 
Wi'dely,  wide'le.  adv.  [from  ivide.] 

1.  With  great  extent  each  way. 

Any  that  considers  how  immense  the  intervals  of 
the  chaos  are,  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of  the 
atoms,  will  hardly  induce  himself  to  believe,  that 
particles  so  widely  disseminated  could  ever  throng 
one  another  to  a  compact  texture.  Bentley. 

2.  Remotely;  far. 

Let  him  exercise  the  freedom  of  his  reason,  and 
his  mind  will  be  strengthened;  and  the  light  which 
the  remote  parts  of  truth  will  give  to  one  another, 
will  so  assist  his  judgment,  that  he  will  seldom  be 
icidely  out.  Locke. 

To  Wi'den,  wi'd'n."^  v.  a.  [from  ivide.'] 
To  make  wide;  to  extend. 
So  now  the  gates  are  ope ;  now  prove  good  se- 
conds; 
'Tis  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them. 
Not  for  the  flyers.  Shakspeare. 

These  accidents,  when  tfiey  first  happen,  seem 
but  small  and  contemptible;  but  by  degrees  they 
branch  out  and  widen  themselves  into  a  numerous 
train  of  mischievous  consequences.  South. 

He  was  accustomed  to  sleep  with  a  peaceable 
nose,  softening  in  his  slumbers  the  wrinkles  of  it, 
and  the  anger  which  commonly  mounted  to  that 
part;  but  now  his  nostrils  were  wideiud  to  the  last 
degree  of  fuiy.  Dryden, 

To  Wi'den,  wi'd'n.  v.  n.   To  grow  wide; 
to  extend  itself. 

It  is  in  this  that  the  species  of  brutes  are  discri- 
minated from  man,  and  that  proper  difference 
wherein  they  are  wholly  separated,  and  which  at 
last  widens  to  so  vast  a  distance.  Locke. 

With  her  the  temple  ev'ry  moment  grew, 
Upward  the  columns  shoot,  the  roofs  ascend. 
And  arches  widen,  and  long  aisles  extend.      Pope. 
W^i'deness,  wide'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  'u.'ide.'] 

1.  Bieadth;  large  extent  each  way. 

The  nigged  hair  began  to  fall  away; 
The  sweetness  of  her  eyes  did  only  stay, 
Though  not  so  large;  her  crooked  horns  decrease; 
The  tcideness  of  her  jaws  and  nostrils  cease.  Dryd. 

2.  Comparative  breadth. 

Within  the  same  annual  time,  the  centre  of  the 

earth   is  carried  above  fifty  times  as  far  round  the 

orbis  magnus,  whose  iciJeness  we  now  assume  to  be 

twenty  thousand  terrestrial  diameters.  Bcnllcy. 

Wi'dgeon,  wid'jin."""  n    s.    A  waterfowl, 

not  unlike  a  wild  dtick,  but  not  so  large. 

Amongst  the  first  sort  we  reckon  creysei-s,  curlews, 

and  widgeons.  Carcw. 

VVI'DOW,  wld'6.^-'  V.  s.  [pibp.i,  Saxon; 

weduwe,  Dutch;  nveddw,  \Velsh;  vidua, 

Latin.]     A    woman    whose    husband  is 

dead. 

To  take  the  widow, 
Exasperates,  makes  mad  her  sister  Goneril.  Shaks. 

Oaiberine  no  more 
Shall  be  call'd  queen;  but  princess  dowager, 
.And  widoxc  to  prince  Arthur.  Shakspeare. 

I         Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'U, 
I     Your  icidoic-dolours  likewise  be  unwept.     Shaksj- 
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And  will  she  yet  debase  bcr  eyes  on  nic, 
That  cropt  (he  gaidcn  prime  of  this  sweet  prince, 
And  niiiile  hcrifi^/"ir  to  a  woeful  bed.'  Sliakspcare. 

And  you,  fair  widow,  wlio  stay  here  alive, 
Since  be  so  much  rejoices,  ceafe  to  grieve; 
Yo;ir  joys  and  pains  were  wont  the  same  to  be, 
Bc;;in  not  now,  blest  pair!  to  dis:i;5ree.  Cowley. 

The  baiTen  they  more  miserable  tnake, 
And  from  the  widoic  all  her  comfort  take.    Sandys. 

He  warns  the  icidow,  and  her  household  gods. 
To  seek  a  refuge  in  remote  abodes.  Dryden. 

Wlio  has  the  patercal  power  whilst  the  widow 
queen  is  with  child.  Locke. 

To  Wi'dow,  wid'o.  V,  c.  ["from  7vidow.^ 

1 .  To  deprive  of  a  husband. 

In  this  city  be 
Hath  widoio^d  and  uncbilded  many  a  one. 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury.    Shakspeare. 

You  are  beguil'd. 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd: 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed; 
But  I,  a  maid,  die  maiden  lo'uioioed.       Shakspeare. 

Thy  little  care  to  mend  my  tciiZoto'd  nights, 
Has  forc'd  me  to  recourse  of  marriage  rites, 
To  fdl  an  empty  side.  Dryden. 

2.  To  endow  with  a  widow-right. 

For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours. 
We  Jo  instate  and  widow  you  withal. 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband.  Shakspeare. 

3.  To  strip  of  any  thing  good. 

The  widowed  isle  in  mourning 
Dries  up  her  tears.  Dryden. 

Inclement  weather  and  frosty  blasts  deface 
The  blithesome  year,  trees  of  their  shriveli'd  fruits 
Are  widow''d,  dreaiy  storms  o'er  all  prevail. 

Philips. 

VVi'DowER,wid'6tjr.88;j.^,[~fromwfrfow.] 
One  wlio  has  lost  his  wife. 

The  king,  sealing  up  all  thoughts  of  love  under 
the  image  of  her  memory,  remained  a  widower 
many  years  after.  Sidney. 

The  main  consents  are  had,  and  here  we'll  stay 
To  see  our  tcirfower's  second  marriage  day.  Shafts. 

They  that  marry,  as  they  that  shall  get  no  chil- 
dren; and  they  that  marry  not,  as  the  widowers. 

2  Esdras. 

Wi'dowhood,  w!d'6-hW.  n.  s.  [from  wz- 

dow.^ 

1.  The  state  of  a  widow. 

Cccropia,  having  in  her  loidmchood  taken  this 
young  Artcsia  into  her  charge,  had  tauglU  her  to 
think  that  there  is  no  wisdom  but  in  including  both 
heaven  and  earth  in  one's  self.  Sidney. 

Ne  ween  my  right  with  strength  adown  to  tread. 
Through  weakness  of  my  widmchood  or  woe, 
For  truth  is  strong.  Spenser. 

She  employed  her  last  widowhood  to  works  no 
less  bountiful  than  charitable.  Careic. 

It  is  of  greater  merit  wholly  to  abstain  from 
things  desirable,  than  after  fruition  to  be  content  to 
leave  them;  as  they  who  magnify  single  life  prefer 
viro-inily  much  before  widowhood  Wotton. 

Cherish  thy  hasten'd  widowhood  with  the  gold 
Of  matrimonial  treason:  so  farewel.  Milton. 

2.  Estate  settled  on  a  widow.   Not  in  use. 

For  that  dow'ry,  I'll  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survives  me. 
In  all  my  lands.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'dov.hunter,  wid'o-h^nt-iir. «.  «.  [wi- 
dciv  and  hunter.']  One  who  courts 
widows  for  a  jointure. 

The  widowhnnters  about  town  often  afford  them 
great  diversion.  .iddison. 

Wi'dowmaker,  wid'6-mA-ki'ir.  n.  s.  [^wi- 
dow and  mak-er.']  One  who  deprives 
•women  of  their  husbands. 

It  grieves  my  soul 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  my  side 
To  be  a  widmcmaker.  Shakspeare. 


Wi'dow-wail,  wid'o-wile.  jj.  s.  \^tvido'w 
and  luail.']  A  plant.  Miller. 

Width,  width,  v.  «.  [from  wide.']  Breadlli; 
wideness.  A  low  word. 

For  the  width  of  the  morless  gage  this  side,  then 
for  the  tenant  gage  on  that  end  of  the  quarter  you 
intend  the  tenant  shall  be  made.  Moxon. 

Let  thy  vines  in  intervals  be  set; 
Indulge  their  iciftt/i,  and  add  a  roomy  space, 
That  their  extremest  lines  may  scarce  embrace. 

Dryden. 

To   WIELD,    wecMd.27«   v.  a.     [pealban, 
Saxon,  to  manage  in  the  hand.] 

1.  To  use  with  full  command,  as  a  thing 
not  too  heavy  for  the  holder. 

His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty. 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  witld  a  scepter,  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne.  Shakspeare. 

'Mongst  forests,  hills,  and  floods,  was  ne'er  such 
heave  and  shove. 
Since  Albion  wielded  arms  against  the  son  of  Jove 

J>raytvn. 

There  is  that  hand  bolden'd  to  blood  and  war. 
That  must  the  sword  in  wond'rous  actions  tcield. 

Daniel. 

They  are  in  the  dark  before  they  are  aware,  and 
then  they  make  a  noise  only  with  terms;  which,  like 
too  heavy  weapons  that  they  cannot  ivield,  carry 
their  strokes  beyond  their  aim.  Digby. 

The  least  of  whom  could  loield 
These  elements,  and  arm  him  with  the  force 
Of  all  their  regions.  Milton. 

Part  wield  their  arms,  part  curb  the  foaming  steed 

Milton . 

If  Rome's  great  senate  could  not  wield  that  sword. 
Which  of  the  conquerki  world  had  made  them  lord; 
What  hope  had  ours,  while  yet  their  pow'r  was  new, 
To  rule  victorious  armies,  but  by  you!  Waller. 

He  worthiest,  after  him,  his  sword  to  wield, 
Or  wear  his  armour,  or  sustain  his  shield.  Dryden. 

2.  To  handle:  in  an  ironical  sense. 

Base  Hungarian  wight,  wilt  thou  the  spigot  vmldJ 

Shakspeare 

Wie'ldy,    w^^l'd^.    adj.    [from    wield.] 
Manageable. 

Wi'ery,  wi'r6.  adj.  ffrom  wire.^ 

1.  Made  of  wire:  it  were  better  written 
"iViry. 

Your  gown  going  off,  such  beauteous  state  reveals, 
As  when  through  flow'ry  meads  th'  hill's  shadow 

steals; 
Ufl'  with  that  iciery  coronet,  and  shew 
The  hairy  diadem  which  on  your  head  doth  grow. 

Donne. 

2.  Drawn  into  wire. 

Polymnia  shall  be  drawn  with  her  hair  hanging 
loose  about  her  shoulders,  resembling  wlery  gold. 

Peacham. 

3.  [from  psep,  a  pool.]     Wet;  wearish; 
moist.     Obsolete. 

Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fall'n, 
Ev'n  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiei-y  friends 
Do  glew  themselves  in  sociable  grief.     Shakspeare. 

Wife,  wife.  n.  s.  plural  wives,  [pip,  Sax. 

nviff,  Dutch.] 
1.  A  woman  that  has  a  husband. 
There 's  no  bottom,  none. 
In  n)y  voluptuousness:  your  wives,  your  daughters, 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust.  Shakspeare. 

The  kings  of  Spain  have  been  used  to  say,  that 
they  loved  the  East  Indies  for  their  mistress  only, 
in  whose  favours  they  could  patiently  enough  en- 
dure a  rival ;  but  esteemed  America  as  their  wife, 
in  whose  love  they  could  not  brook  a  competitor 
without  foul  dishonour.  Heylin. 

The  wife,  where  danger  or  dishonour  lurks, 
Safest  and  seemliest  by  her  husband  stays.  Milton. 


The  wife  her  husband  murders,  he  the  wife, 

Drydfii 
Fond  of  his  friend,  and  civil  to  his  wife.      Pope. 
2.  It  is  used  for  a  woman  of  low  tnipiuy- 
nient. 

Strawberry  tcir^s  lay  (wo  or  three  great  straw- 
berries at  (he  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest 
are  little  ones.  Bacon. 

Wig,  wig.  71.  s.  It'ig,  being  a  termination 
in  the  names  of  men,  signifies  war,  or 
else  a  luro;  from  pija,  a  word  of  that 
signification.  Gibson. 

Wig,  wig.  n.  s.  [contracted  h'ovnficritvig.'] 

1 .  False  hair  worn  on  the  head. 

Triumphing  tories  and  desponding  whigs 
Forget  their  feuds,  and  join  to  save  their  wigt, 

Swift. 

2.  A  sort  of  cake.  .4ins%vorth. 
WIGHT,  wite.='»3  n.  s.  [piht,  Saxon  ]  A 

pcrsfin;   a  being.      Now   used   only   in 
irony  or  contempt. 

Beshrew  the  witch!  with  venomous  wight  sb« 
stays. 
Tedious  as  hell;  but  flies  the  grasp  of  love. 
With  wings  more  uiomentary  swift  than  thought. 

Shaks]>eare. 

This  world  below  did  need  one  icight, 
Which  might  thereof  distinguish  ev'ry  part.  Davits. 

This  meaner  jcig/t(,  of  trust  anii  credit  bare. 
Not  so  respected,  could  not  look  t'  effect.      Daniel. 

A  wight  he  was,  whose  very  sight  would 
Entitle  him  mirror  of  knighthood.  Hudihras. 

The  water  (lies  all  taste  of  living  wight.  Milton. 

How  couldst  thou  suffer  thy  devoted  knight, 
On  thy  own  day,  to  fall  by  foe  oppress'd. 
The  wight  of  all  the  world  who  lov'd  thee  best? 

Dryden. 

His  station  he  yielded  up  to  a  wight  as  disagree- 
able as  himself.  Mdison. 

In  fame's  full  bloom  lies  Florio  down  at  night, 
And  wakes  next  day  a  most  inglorious  wight} 
The  tulip's  dead.  Young. 

Wight,  wite.  adj.  Swift;  nimble.    Out  of 
use. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight. 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 
And  oft  the  pumies  latched.  Spenser. 

Wight,  wlte.    An  initial  in  the  names  of 

men,  signifies   strong;    nimble;    lusty; 

being  purely  Saxon.  (iibson. 

Wi'ghtly,    wite'l^.   adv.    [from    •ivight?^ 

Swiftly;  nimbly.     Obsolete. 

Her  was  her,  while  it  was  day-light, 
But  now  her  is  a  most  wretched  wight; 
For  day  that  was  is  wightly  past. 
And  now  at  last  the  night  doth  hast.  Spenser 

WILD,    wild.   adj.    [pilb,    Saxon;   ivild, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Not  tame;  not  domestick. 
For  1  am  he,  and  born  to  tame  you,  Kate, 

And  bring  you  from  a  wild  cat  to  a  kate, 
Conformable  as  other  household  katcs.  Shakspeare. 

Winter's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly  that 
way.  Shakspeare. 

All  beasts  of  the  world  since  wild.  Milton. 

2.  Propagated  by  nature;  not  cultivated. 

Whatsoever  will  make  a  wild  tree  a  garden  tree, 
will  make  a  garden  tree  to  have  less  core  or  stone. 

bacon. 

Goose  grass  or  wild  tansy  is  a  weed  that  s^trong 
clays  are  very  subject  to.  Mortimer. 

The  wild  bee  breeds  in  the  stocks  of  old  willows, 
in  which  they  first  bore  a  canal,  and  furnish  after- 
wards with  hangings,  made  of  rose  leaves:  and  to 
finish  their  work,  divide  the  whole  into  several 
rooms  or  nests.  Crete. 

3.  Deseit;  uninhabited. 

The  wild  beast  where  he  wons  in  forest  wild. 

Millen, 
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4.  Savage;  uncivilized:  used  of  persons, 
or  practices. 

Affairs  that  walk, 
As  they  say  spirits  do,  at  midoigbt,  have 
Id  them  a  wilder  nature  than  the  business 
That  seeks  dispatch  by  day.  Shakspeare. 

Though  the  inundation  destroyed  man  and  beast 
generally,  yet  some  few  icild  inhabitants  of  the 
woods  escaped.  Bacon. 

When  they  might  not  converse  with  any  civil 
men  without  peril  of  their  lives,  whither  should 
they  fly  but  into  the  woods  and  mountains,  and 
there  live  in  a  icUd  and  barbarous  manner.  Davies. 

May  those  already  curst  Essexian  plains. 
Where  hasty  death  aud  pining  sickness  reigns, 
Prove  as  a  desart,  and  none  there  make  stay 
But  savage  beasts,  or  men  as  wild  as  they.   Waller. 

5.  Turbulent;  tempestuous;  irregular. 

His  passions  and  his  virtues  lie  confus'd, 
And  mist  together  in  so  loild  a  tumult, 
That  the  whole  man  is  quite  disfigured  in  him. 

Addison. 

6.  Licentious;  ungoverned. 

The  barbarous  dissonance 
Of  that  wild  rout  that  tore  the  Thracian  bard. 

Milton. 
Valour  grown  wild  by  pride,  and  pow'r  by  rage, 
Did  the  true  charms  of  majesty  impair: 

Rome  by  degrees  advancing  more  in  age, 
Show'd  sad  remains  of  what  had  once  been  fair. 

Frior. 

7.  Inconstant;  mutable;  fickle. 

In  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone. 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known. 

Pope. 

8.  Inordinate;  loose. 

Other  bars  he  lays  before  me. 
My  riots  past,  my  leild  societies.  Shakspeare. 

Besides,  thou  art  a  beau;  what 's  that,  my  child.-' 
A  fop  well  drest,  extravagant,  and  wild: 
She  that  cries  herbs  has  less  impertinence, 
And  in  her  calling  more  of  common  sense.  Dryden. 

9.  Uncouth;  strange. 

What  are  these. 
So  wither'd,  and  so  tcild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  tb'  earth. 
And  yet  are  on  't?  Shakspeare. 

10.  Done  or  made  without  any  consistent 
order  or  plan. 

With  mountains  as  with  weapons  arm'd,  they 
make 
IVild  work  in  heav'n.  jyjilton. 

The  sea  was  very  necessary  to  the  ends  of  provi- 
dence, and  it  would  have  been  a  very  wild  world 
had  it  been  without.  Woodward. 

11.  Merely  imaginary. 

As  ■■iversal  as  these  appear  to  be,  an  effectual 
remedy  might  be  applied:  I  am  not  at  present  upon 
a  wild  speculative  project,  but  such  a  one  as  may 
be  easily  put  in  execution.  Swift. 

Wild,  wild.  n.  s.  [from  the  adjective.] 
A  desert;  a  tract  uncultivated  and  un- 
inhabited. 

Whereas  the  scorching  sky 
Doth  singe  the  sandy  loilds  of  spiceful  Barbary. 

Drayton. 
We  sometimes. 
Who  dwell  this  wild,  constrain'd  by  want  come 

forth 
To  town  or  village  nigh.  Milton. 

This  gentle  knight 
Forsook  his  easy  couch  at  early  day, 
And  to  the  woods  aud  kUJs  pursued  his  way.  Dryd. 

Then  Lybia  first,  of  all  her  moisture  drain'd. 
Became  a  barren  waste,  a  wild  of  sand,     .iddison. 

Is  there  a  nation  in  the  wilds  of  Afric, 
Amidst  the  barren  rocks  and  burning  sands. 
That  does  not  tremble  at  the  Roman  name.   ^ddis. 
You  rais'd  these  hallow'd  walls;  the  desart  smii'd, 
And  parodi'.e  was  open'd  in  the  wild.  Popt. 

Wild    basil,    wild'baz-il.    ".   s.    [acinus^ 
Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 


Wild  cucumber,  wild-kou'kitm-biir. 
n.  s.      [elateriu7n.,  Latin.]      A  plant. 

The  branches  are  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cu- 
ciimber,  but  have  no  tendrils;  the  fruit  is  prickly, 
and  when  ripe  bm-sts  with  great  elasticity,  and 
abounds  with  fetid  juice.  Miller. 

Wild  olive,  \viid'61-iv.  ii.  s.  [_eleagiius, 
Latin;  from  iXxicc,  oliva,  and  xyvoi, 
T'/rex.]  This  plant  hath  leaves  like 
those  of  the  chaste  tree,  and  a  fruit 
like  an  olive.  Alii/er. 

To  Wi'lder,  \virdur.°'*x'.  a.  [from  wild.'] 
To  lose  or  puzzle  in  an  unknown  or 
pathless  tract. 

The  little  courtiers,  who  ne'er  come  to  know 
The  depth  of  factions,  as  in  mazes  go. 
Where  interests  meet,  and  cross  so  oft,  that  they 
With  too  much  care  are  witdtr'd  in  the  way.  Dryd. 

O  thou!  who  free'st  me  from  my  doubtful  state, 
Long  lost  and  wilder^d  in  the  maze  of  fate, 
Be  present  still.  Pope. 

Wi'lderness,  wii'dur-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
wild.'^ 

1.  A  desert;  a  tract  of  solitude  and  savage- 
ness. 

He  travell'd  through  wide  wasteful  ground. 
That  nought  but  desart  wilderness  sbew'd  all  around. 

Spenser. 

When  as  the  land  she  saw  no  more  appear, 
But  a  wild  wilderness  of  waters  deep, 
Then  'gan  she  greatly  to  lament  and  weep.  Spenser. 

O  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots, 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  care.' 
0,  thou  wilt  be  a  icildemess  again. 
Peopled  with  wolves,  thy  old  inhabitants!     Shaksp. 

But  who  can  always  on  the  billows  lie.' 
The  wat'ry  wilderness  yields  no  supply.         Waller. 

All  those  animals  have  been  obliged  to  change 
their  woods  and  wildernesses  for  lodgings  iu  cities. 
^rbuthnot  and  Pope. 

2.  The  state  of  being  wild  or  disorderly. 
Not  in  use. 

The  paths  and  bow'rs  doubt  not  but  our  joint 
hands 
Will  keep  from  wilderness  with  ease.  Milton- 

Wi'ldfire,  wild'flre.  n.  s.  [^wild  and  Jire.'\ 
A  composition  of  inflammable  materials, 
easy  to  take  fire,  and  bard  to  be  extin- 
guished. 

When  thou  rann'st  up  Gadshill  in  the  night  to 
catch  my  horse,  I  did  think  thou  hadst  been  an 
ignis-fatuus,  or  a  ball  of  wildfire.  Shakspeare 

Though  brimstone,  pitch,  wildfire,  burn  quickly, 
and  are  hard  to  quench,  yet  they  make  no  such  fiery 
wind  as  gunpowder.  Bacon. 

Yet  shall  it  in  his  boiling  stomach  turn 
To  bitter  poison,  and  like  tcildfire  burn; 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd. 

Sandys. 
No  matter  in  the  world  so  proper  to  write  with 
as  wildfire,  as  no  characters  can  be  more  legible 
than  those  which  are  read  by  their  own  light. 

•JciiZtson. 
In  flames,  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed. 
While  opening  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

Pope. 
WiLDGOosEcn.\'sE,  \vild-g66s'tshase.  n.  s. 
A  pursuit  of  something  as  imlikely  to 
he  caught  as  the  wild  goose. 

If  our  wits  run  the  xcildgoosechace,  I  have  done; 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five.  Sliaksptare. 
Let  a  man  consider  the  time,  money,  aud  vexa- 
tion, that  this  wilJgoosechace  has  cost  liim,  aud  tlun 
say,  what  have  I  gotten  to  answer  all  this  expcnce, 
but  giddy  frolick.'  UEstrange 

Wi'lding,  wlld'ing.""  n.  s.  \_rjiidelinghe.f 
Dutch.]  A  wild  sour  apple. 


Ten  ruddy  wildings  in  the  wood  I  found, 
And  stood  on  tip-toes,  reaching  from  the  ground 

Drtiden. 

The  rod  streak,  of  all  cyder  fruit,  hatli  obtained 

the  preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  toilding,  never 

pleasing  to  the  palate.  Mmtimtr. 

The  ii;ilding''s  fibres  are  cont»-iv'd 
To  draw  th'  earth's  purest  spirit,  and  resist 
Its  feculence.  Philips. 

Wi'ldly,  wlld'le.  adv.  [from  wild.'] 

1.  Without  cultivation. 

That  which  grows  tcildly  of  itself,  is  worth*  no- 
thing. More. 

2.  Without  tameness;  with  ferity. 

3.  With   disorder;    with    perturbation  or 
distraction. 

Put  your  discourse  into  some  frame,  and  stait  not 
so  wildly  from  my  affair.  Shakspeare  . 

Mrs.  Page,  at  the  door,  sweating,  blowing,  and 
looking  loildly,  would  needs  speak  with  you    Shaksp. 

Young  mothers  tcildly  stare  with  fear  opprest. 
And  strain  their  helpless  infants  to  their  breast. 

Dryden. 

His  fever  being  come  to  a  height,  he  grew  deli- 
rious, aud  talked  very  icildly.  Female  Quixote. 

4.  Without  attention;  without  judgntent; 
heedlessly. 

As  th'  unthou;^ht  accident  is  guilty 
Of  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows.  Shakspewre-. 

5.  Capriciously;  irrationally. 

Who  is  there  so  wildly  sceptical  as  to  question 
whether  the  sun  shall  rise  in  the  east.'         Wilkiixs. 

6.  Irregularly. 

She,  wildly  wanton,  wears  by  night  away 
The  sign  of  all  our  labours  done  by  day.      Dryden. 
Wi'ldxess,  wild'n^s.  ?i.  s.  [from  ivild.'] 

1.  Rudeness;  disorder  like  that  of  uncul- 
tivated ground. 

The  heath,  which  was  the  third  part  of  our  plot, 
I  wish  to  be  framed,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natu- 
ral xcildness.  Bacon. 

Vainly  thou  tell'st  me  what  the  woman's  care 
Shall  in  the  wildness  of  the  wood  prepare.     Prior. 

2.  Inordinate  vivacity;  irregularity  of  man- 
ners. 

This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but 
prated  to  me  of  the  loildness  cf  his  youth,  and  the 
feats  he  hath  done  about  Turnbal-strect;  and  every 
third  word  a  lie.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  giv'n 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  aud  much  company.  Shaksp. 

3.  Savageness;  brutality. 

He  came  in  like  a  wild  man.  but  such  a  wildness 
as  shewed  his  eye-sight  had  tamed  him;  full  of 
withered  leaves,  which,  though  they  fell  not,  still 
threatened  falling.  SiJjiei/- 

4.  Ferity;  the  slate  of  an  animal  untamed: 
contrary  to  lameness. 

5.  Uncultivated  state. 

Their  tcildness  lose,  and  quitting  nature's  part, 
Obey  the  rules  and  discipline  of  art.  Drydai . 

6.  Deviation  from  a  settled  course;  irre- 
gularity. 

A  delirium  is  but  a  short  wildness  of  the  ini.igi- 
nation;  a  settled  irregularity  of  fancy  is  distraction 
and  madness.  Watts. 

7.  Alienation  of  mind. 

Ophelia,  I  wish 

That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 

Of  Hamlet's  tcildness;  so  shall  I  hope  your  virtues 

May  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again.  Shaksp. 
VVildse'kvice,  wlld-s^r'vis.  n.  s.  [c;u^tB- 

,^us,  Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Wile,    wile.    n.    s.    [pile,    Saxon;    jviel, 

Islandick.]     A  deceit;  a  fraud;  a  trick; 

a  stratagem;  a  practice  arllul,  sly,  am! 

insidious. 


WIL 


WIL 


WIL 


Tbeir  leader  by  bis  vnlea  had  much  obtaiu'd, 
And  done  much  mischief  on  the  English  state. 

Daniel. 

My  sentence  is  for  open  war;  of  wiles, 
More  uuexivert,  1  boast  not;  them  let  those 
Conirive  who  need.  Milton. 

Life  essayM  the  surest  wile, 
Gilding  itself  with  Laura's  smile.         Roscommmi. 

So  Sforza,  curs'd  with  a  too  fertile  brain, 
Lost  by  his  wiles  the  pow'r  his  wit  did  gain.    Dryd. 

The  heart  of  man  is  so  full  of  wiles,  artifices,  and 
deceit,  there  is  no  guessing  at  what  he  is  from  his 
speeches.  Addison. 

Wisdom's  above  suspecting  wiles, 
The  queen  of  learning  gravely  smiles.  Swift. 

Wi'lful,  wirful.  adj.  \_will  and /"//.] 

1.  Stubborn;  conlumacious;  perverse;  in- 
ilexible. 

The  wilful  never  want  woe.  Proverbs. 

2.  Done  or  suffered  by  design. 

Sthenoboea  herself  did  choak 
With  wilful  cord,  for  wanting  of  her  will.  Spenser. 

Thou  to  me 
Art  all  things  under  heav'n,  all  places  thou, 
Who  for  my  icilful  crime  art  banish'd  hence.  Milt. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amaz'd  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth,  and  wilful  poverty.     Dryden. 

By  chance  he  ancient  amities  forgot. 
Or  else  expung'd  them  with  one  wilful  blot: 
Nor  knew  he  God  nor  man,  nor  faith,  nor  friends, 
But  for  by-purposes  and  worldly  ends.  Hartc. 

Wi'lfully,  wil'ful-d.  adv.  [from  toj7/w/.] 

1.  Obstinately;  stubbornly. 

The  mother,  who  being  determinately,  least  I 
should  say  of  a  great  lady  wilfully,  bent  to  marry 
her  to  Demagoras,  tried  all  ways  which  a  witty  and 
hard-hearted  mother  could  devise.  Sidruy 

Evil  could  she  conceal  her  fire,  and  loilfully  per- 
severed she  in  it.  Sidney. 

Religion  is  matter  of  our  freest  choice;  and  if 
men  will  obstinately  and  wilfully  set  themselves 
against  it,  there  is  no  remedy.  Tillotson. 

2.  By  design;  on  purpose. 

That  will  carry  us,  if  we  do  not  wilfully  betray 
our  succours,  through  all  diflBculties.       Hammond. 

If  you  do  not  icilfully  pass  over  any  of  your  great- 
er oflences,  but  confess  particularly,  and  repent  se- 
riously of  them,  God  will  more  easily  pass  by  your 
lesser  infirmities.  Bishop  Taylor. 

This  let  him  know; 
Lest,  wilfully  offending,  he  pretend 
Surprisal.  Milton. 

Wi'lfulness,  wirful-nSs.  n.  s.  [from 
ivilful.']  Obstinacy;  stubbornness;  per- 
verseness. 

So  full  of  wilfulness  and  self-liking  is  our  nature, 
that  without  some  definitive  sentence,  which,  being 
given,  may  stand,  small  hope  there  is  that  strifes 
will  end.  Hooker. 

Thy  causeless  ruth  repress; 
He  that  his  sorrow  sought  through  wilfulness, 
And  his  foe  fetter'd  would  release  again. 
Deserves  to  taste  his  folly's  fruit.  Spenser. 

Never  hydra-headed  icUfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once. 
As  in  this  king.  Shakspeare. 

'  Sins  of  presumption  are  such  as  proceed  from 
pride,  arrogancy,  wilfulness,  and  haughtiness  of 
man's  heart.  Perkins. 

A  stiff  and  stubborn  obstinacy  is  not  so  much 
firmness  and  resolution,  as  xoilfulness.    V Estrange. 

That  is  not  hastily  to  be  interpreted  obstinacy  or 
wilfulness,  which  is  the  natural  product  of  their  age 


poor:  let  them  be  taken  in  the  crafty  wiliness  that  .Will  with  the  ivisii,  will 
they  have  imagined.  Psalms   ' 

She  supplied  the  weakness  of  force  by  wiliness 


Locke. 

Wi'lily,  wl'le-le.  adv.   [from  •wily.]    By 
stratagem;  fraudulently. 

They^did  work  wilily,  and  went  and  made  as  if 

they  bad  been  ambassadors.  Joshua. 

Wi'liness,  wi'l^-n^s.  n.  s.   [from  wily.] 

Cunning;  guile. 

The  ungodly,  for  his  own  lust,  doth  persecute  the 


of  art,  and  advantage  of  treaty.  Howel 

WILL,    will.    n.  s.    [pilla,  Saxon;  ivi/le, 
Dutch.] 

1.  That  power  by  which  we  desire  and 
purpose;  velleiiy. 

What  freedom  the  tcill  naturally,  under  this  cor- 
rupt state,  hath,  I  do  not  consider.  Hammond. 

The  will  cannot  be  conslraii^ed.  Perkins. 

Two  principal  fountains  there  are  of  human  ac- 
tions, knowledge  and  tcill;  which  will,  in  things 
tending  towards  any  end,  is  termed  choice.  Hooker. 

2.  Ciioice;  arbitrary  determination. 
Will  is  the  power  which  the  mind  has  to  order 

the  consideration  of  any  idea,  or  the  forbearing  to 
consider  it,  or  to  prefer  the  motion  of  any  part  of 
the  body  to  its  rest,  and  vice  versa.  Locke. 

Is  it  her  nature,  or  is  it  her  icill, 
To  be  so  cruel  to  an  humble  foe.-' 

If  nature,  then  she  may  it  mend  with  skill; 
If  will,  then  she  at  will  may  will  forego.     Spenser. 

These  things  have  a  shew  of  wisdom  in  will,  wor- 
ship and  humility.  Collossians. 

Will  holds  the  scepter  in  the  soul, 
And  on  the  passions  of  the  heart  doth  reign.  Davies. 

The  truth  is,  such  a  man  understands  by  his  icill, 
and  believes  a  thing  true  or  false,  merely  as  it 
agrees  or  disagrees  with  a  violent  inclination;  and 
therefore  whilst  that  inclination  lasts  in  its  strength, 
he  discovers  nothing  of  the  different  degrees  of  evi- 
dence. Mterbury. 

.  Discretion;  choice. 

Religion  was  observed  in  the  beginning  of  the 

world,  before  there  were  civil  laws  amnngst  them; 

I  mean  any   other  than  the  meer  wills  of  their 

princes  and  governors.  Wilkins. 

Go,  then,  the  guilty  at  thy  will  chastise.      Pope. 

4.  Command;  direction. 
At  his  first  sight  the  mountains  are  shaken,  and 

at  his  will  the  south  wind  bloweth.      Ecctesiaiticus. 

Our  prayers  should  be  according  to  the  will  of 

God;  they  should  have  nothing  in  them  but  what  is 

wise,  and  holy,  and  heavenly.  Law. 

5.  Disposition;  inclination;  desire. 
I  make  bold  to  press  upon  you  with  so  little  pre- 
paration. 

You're  welcome;  what's  your  tcill?  Shakspeare. 

He  hath  a  will,  he  hath  a  power  to  perform. 

Drummond. 

He  said,  and  with  so  good  a  will  to  die 
Did  to  his  breast  the  fatal  point  apply, 
It  found  his  heart.  Dryden. 

6.  Power;  government. 
Deliver  me  not  over  unto  the  uill  of  mine  ene- 
mies. Psalms 

He  had  his  tcill  of  his  maid  before  he  could  go; 
he  had  the  mastery  of  his  parents  ever  since  he 
could  prattle;  and  why,  now  he  is  grov<n  up,  must 
he  be  restrained.''  Lockt. 

7.  Divine  determination. 
I  would  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea  for  an 

acre  of  barren  ground      The  tcills  above  be  done; 
but  I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death.  Shakspea>-e. 

8.  Testament;  disposition  of  a  dying  man's 
effects. 

Another  branch  of  the  revenue  still 
Remains  beyond  their  boundless  right  to  kill, 
Their  father,  yet  alive,  inipower'd  to  make  a  will. 

Dryden . 

Do  men  make  their  last  wills  by  word  of  mouth 
only.'  Stephens. 

d    Good -ivill.   Favour;  kindness. 
I'll  to  the  doctor,  he  hath  my  good-will. 
And  none  but  he  to  marry  with  Nan  Page.  Shaksp. 

10.  GooD-ivill.   Right  intention. 
Some  preach  Christ  of  envy,  and  some  o{ good- 
will. Philippians. 

11.  Ill  ivill.  Malice;  malignity. 


n.  s.  Jack  with 

a  luiiteni. 

Will  with  the  wisp  is  of  a  round  figure,  in  big- 
ness like  the  flame  of  a  cundic;  but  sometimes 
broader,  and  like  a  bundle  of  twigs  set  on  fire.  It 
sometimes  gives  a  brighter  light  than  that  of  a  wax- 
caiiUle;  at  other  times  more  obbcure,  and  of  n  pur- 
ple colour.  When  viewed  near  ai  hand,  it  shines 
less  than  at  a  distance.  They  wander  aiiout  in  ibe 
air,  not  far  from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  arc 
more  frequent  in  places  that  are  unctuous,  mouldy, 
marshy,  and  abounding  with  reeds.  They  hiiunt 
bui-j-ing-places,  pluces  of  execution,  and  duiigiiills. 
They  commonly  appear  in  summer  aiui  at  the  he- 
ginning  of  autumn,  and  are  generally  at  the  height 
of  about  six-feet  from  the  ground  Now  tliry  dilate 
themselves,  and  now  contract;  now  they  go  on  like 
waves,  and  rain  as  it  were  sparks  of  fire,  but  they 
burn  nothing.  They  follow  those  that  run  awuy, 
and  lly  from  those  that  follow  them.  Some  that 
have  been  catched  were  ol)served  to  consist  of  a 
shining,  viscous,  and  gelatinous  matter,  like  the 
spawn  of  frogs,  not  hot  or  burning,  but  only  sliiuing; 
so  that  the  matter  seems  to  be  pliosphorus,  prepared 
and  raised  from  putrificd  plants,  or  carcasses  hj  the 
heat  of  the  sun;  which  is  rondensed  by  the  cold  of 
the  evening,  and  then  shines  Muschenbroek. 

Will-a  icisp  misleads  niglit-faring  clowns 
O'er  hills  and  sinking  bogs.  Gay. 

To  Will,  will.   v.  a.   [wilgan^  Gothick; 

pilan,  Saxon;  ivillen.,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  desire  that  any  thing  should  be,  or 
be  done;  or  not  be,  or  not  be  done. 

To  will,  is  to  bend  our  souls  to  the  having  or  do- 
ing of  that  which  they  see  to  be  good  Hooker. 

Let  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood, 

As  will  the  rest;  so  toilleth  Winchester.       Shaksp. 

I  speak  not  of  God's  determining  his  own  will, 

but  his  predetermining  the  acts  of  our  will.   There 

is  as  great  a  difference  betwixt  these  two,  as  betwixt 

my  willing  a  lawful  thing  myself,  and  my  inducing 

another  man  to  do  thai  which  is  unlawful.  Hammond. 

Whosoever  wills  the  doing  of  any  thing,  if  the 

doing  of  it  be  in  his  power  he  will  certainly  oo  it; 

and  whosoever  does  not  do  that  thing  which  he  has 

in  his  power  to  do,  does  not  properly  will  it.  South. 

A  man  that  sits  still  is  said  to  be  at  liberty,  be^ 

cause  he  can  walk  if  he  wills  it.  Lockt. 

.  To  be  inclined  or  resolved  to  have. 

She's  too  rough  for  me; 
There,  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife.'  Shahs. 
,  To  command;  to  direct. 

St.  Paul  did  will  them  of  Corinth,  every  man  to 
lay  up  somewhat  on  the  Sunday,  and  to  reserve  it 
in  store  for  the  chureb  of  Jerusalem,  for  the  relief 
of  the  poor  there.  Hooker. 

How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guise, 
When  man  was  willed  to  love  liis  enemies.'  Shaksp. 

Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  than  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour's  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best; 
Then  reason  wills  our  hearts  should  be  as  good. 

Shakspeare. 
He  tcilled  him  to  be  of  good  comfort,  promising 
to  bestow  upon  him  whatsoever  he  should  win. 

Knotles. 

If  they  had  any  business,  bis  majesty  willed  that 

they  should  attend.  Clarendon. 

'Tis  yours,  O  queen!  to  icill 
The  work  which  duty  binds  me  to  fulfil.      Dryden. 
4.   It  has  a  loose  and  slight  signification. 
Let  the  circumstances  of  life  be  what  or  where 
they  will,  a  man  should  never  neglect  improvement. 
'  Walts. 

It  is  one  of  the  signs  of  the  future  tense, 
of  which  it  is  difficult  to  show  or  limit 
the  bignificatlon. 

/  will  cofTif.  I  am  determined  to  come: 
importing  choice. 

T/iou  wilt  come.  It  must  be  so  that 
thou  must  come,  importing   necessity; 


WIL 


WIM 


WIN 


or,  it  shall  be  that  thou  shalt  come,  im- 
porting choice. 

JVi(c  thou  come?  Hast  thou  deter- 
mined to  come?  importing  choice. 

He  will  come.  He  is  resolved  to  come; 
or,  it  must  be  that  he  must  come:  im- 
porting either  choice  or  necessity. 

Jt  will  come.  It  must  so  be  that  it 
must  come:  importing  necessity. 

Ihe  plural  follows  the  analogy  of  the 
singular. 
Wi'lli  and    yUi,  wil'li.  among  the  En- 
glish Saxons,  as  -uiele  at  this  day  among 
the  Germans,  signified  many.    So  Wil- 
lidmus  is  the  defender  of  many;  Wilfred^ 
peace  to  many;  which  are  answered  in 
sense  and  signification  by  Polymachus, 
Polycrates,  and  Polyphilus.         Gibson. 
Wi'lling,  wiriing.**"  adj.  [from  ivill,^ 
1.  Inclined  to  any  thing;  consenting;  not 
disposed  to  refuse. 

Some  other  able,  and  as  willing,  pays 
The  rigid  satisfaction.  .Milton. 

Can  any  man  trust  a  better  support,  under  afflic- 
tioa,  than  the  friendship  of  Omnipotence,  who  is 
both  able  and  willing,  and  knows  how  to  relieve 
him?  Bentky. 

3.  Pleased;  desirous. 

He,  willing  to  please  one  in  authority,  forced  all 
his  skill  to  ma^e  the  resemblance  of  the  best  fashion. 

Wisdom. 
He  stoop'd  with  weary  wings  and  willing  feet. 

Milton. 

3.  Favourable;  well  disposed  to  any  thing. 

As  many  as  were  tci/iing-hearted  brought  brace- 
lets and  earings.  Exodus. 

4.  Ready;  complying. 

Religion  hath  force  to  qualify  all  sorts  of  men, 
to  make  governors  the  apter  to  rule  with  conscience, 
inferiors  for  conscience  sake  the  willinger  to  obey. 

Hooker. 

We've  willing  dames  enough.  Sbakspeare. 

5.  Chosen. 

They're  held  with  his  melodious  harmony 
In  willing  chains  and  sweet  captivity.  JSilton. 

6.  Spontaneous. 

Forbear,  if  thou  hast  pity; 
These  groans  proceed  not  from  a  senseless  plant, 
No  spouts  of  blood  run  willing  from  a  tree.   Dryd. 

7.  Consenting. 

How  can  hearts  not  free  serve  willing?    Milton. 
Wi'llingly,  wiriing-li.  ad-v.  [from  wiU.j 

1.  With  one's  own  consent;  without  dis- 
like; without  reluctance. 

That  preservation  of  peace  and  uuity  amongst 
christian  churches  should  be  by  all  good  means 
procured,  we  join  most  willingly  and  gladly  with 
them.  Hocker. 

I  dare  not  make  myself  so  guilty, 
To  give  up  loillingly  that  noble  title 
Your  master  wed  me  to.  Shakspeare. 

This  ransom,  if  my  whole  inheritance 
May  compass  it,  shall  willingly  be  paid.      Milton. 

2.  By  one's  own  desire. 

The  condition  of  that  people  is  not  so  much  to 
be  envied,  as  some  would  willingly  represent  it. 

Mdison. 
Wi'llingness,   wiriing-nds.  n.  s.  [from 
•willing:]     Consent;   freedom  from  re- 
luctance; ready  compliance. 

We  praise  the  things  we  hear  with  much  more 
willingness  than  those  we  see;  because  we  envy  the 
present,  and  reverence  the  past;  thinking  ourselves 
instructed  by  the  one,  and  overlaid  bj  the  other. 

Ben  Jonson. 

It  is  not  doing  good  after  that  same  wonderful 

manner,  that  Christ's  example  obligeth  ns  unto,  but 
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to  a  like  wUlingnesa  and  readiness  to  do  good,  as 
far  as  onr  power  reacheth.  Calamy. 

Fear  never  yet  a  generous  mind  did  gain; 
We  yield  on  parley,  but  are  storm'd  in  vain; 
Constiaint,  in  all  things,  makes  the  pleasure  less; 
Sweet  is  the  love  which  comes  with  willingness. 

Dryden. 
Wi'li.ow,   wil'l6.3''7   n.  a.  [pelie,   Saxon; 
salix,  Latin;  givilou,  Welsh.]     A  tree 
worn  by  forlorn  lovers. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  consisting  of  several 
stamina,  which  are  collected  into  a  spike,  but  are 
barren.  The  embryos  are  produced  upon  different 
trees  from  the  male  flowers,  and  afterwards  become 
a  fruit  or  husk,  shaped  like  a  coue,  opening  in  two 
parts,  and  containing  downy  seeds.  Millei. 

I  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  tree,  to 
make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken;  to  bind  bim 
up  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipt.    Shakspeare- 

In  such  a  night 
Stood  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
Upon  the  wild  sea  banks.  SiMkspeare. 

Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  shortly, 
I  wear  the  icillow  garland  for  his  sake.  Sliakspeare. 

When  heaven's  burning  eye  the  field  invades. 
To  marshes  he  resorts  obscur'd  with  reeds. 
And  hoary  willows  which  the  moisture  feeds. 

Sandys. 

AflSicted  Israel  shall  sit  weeping  down. 

Their  harps  upon  the  neighbouring  ici/iotcs  hung. 

No  joyous  hymn  encouraging  their  tongue.     Prior. 

Wi'LLOWiSH,   wil'lo-ish.  adj.   [from  ivil- 

lotv.]  Resembling  the  colour  of  willow. 

Make  his  body  with  greenish  coloured  crewel,  or 

willowish  colour.  Walton. 

Wi'llowweed,  wil'l6-w6^d.  n.  s.  [from 

willow  and  weed;  lysimachia,  Latin.]   A 

plant.  jiinsworth. 

Wi'llowwort,  wii'lo-wArt.  n.  s.  A  plant. 

Aliller. 
Wi'ly,  V/VI&.  adj.  [from  wile.']    Cunning; 
sly;  full  of  stratagem;  fraudulent;  insi- 
dious; subtle;  mischievously  artful. 

They  are  so  cautelous  and  wily  headed,  especi- 
ally being  men  of  small  practice  in  law  matters,  that 
you  would  wonder  whence  they  borrow  such  subtil- 
ties  and  shifts.  Spenser. 

In  the  wily  snake 
Whatever  slights,  none  would  suspicions  mark, 
As  from  his  wit  and  native  subtilty 
Proceeding.  Milton. 

Since  this  false,  wily,  doubling  disposition  of 
mind  is  so  intolerably  mischievous  to  society,  God 
is  sometimes  pleased,  in  mere  compassion  to  men, 
to  give  them  warning  of  it,  by  setting  some  odd 
mark  upon  such  Cains.  South. 

My  icily  nurse  by  long  experience  found. 
And  first  discovered  to  my  soul  its  wound: 
'Tis  love,  said  she.  Dryden. 

Wi'mble,  wim'bl.*"*  n.  s.  [nvimpel,  old 
Dutch,  from  wemelen,  to  bore.]  An  in- 
strument with  which  holes  are  bored. 

At  harvest-home,  trembling  to  approach 
The  little  bairel  which  he  fears  to  broach, 
He  'ssays  the  winkle,  often  draws  it  back, 
And  deals  to  thirsty  servants  but  a  smack.  Dryden. 

As  when  a  shipwright  stands  his  workmen  o'er, 
Who  ply  the  wimble,  some  huge  beam  to  bore; 
Urg'd  on  all  hands  it  nimbly  spins  about, 
The  grain  deep  piercing  till  it  scoops  it  out.   Pope. 
The  trepan  is  like  a  wimble  used  by  joiners. 

Sharp. 

Wi'mble,  wim'bl.  adj.  Active;  nimble; 
shifting  to  and  fro.  Such  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  here. 

He  was  so  wimble  and  so  wight, 
From  bough  to  bough  he  leaped  light, 

And  oft  the  pumies  latched: 
Therewith  afraid  1  ran  away; 
But  he,  that  earst  seem'd  but  to  play, 
A  shaft  in  earnest  snatched.  Spenser. 
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Wi'mple,  wim'pl.*°«  n.  s.  [fie/ilion,  Latin.] 

A  plant. 
Wi'mple,  wim'pl.  n.  s.  [^guim/ile^  French.] 
A  hood;  a  veil.  It  is  printed  in  S/ienser, 
perhaps  by  mistake,  wimble. 

So  fair  and  fresh,  as  fairest  flower  in  May, 
For  she  had  laid  her  mournful  stole  aside. 

And  widow-like  sad  wiinble  thrown  away.  Sjtens. 
The  Lord  will  take  away  the  changeable  suits  of 
apparel,  and  the  wimples,  and  the  crisping  pins. 

Isaiah. 

7*0  Wi'mple,  wim'pl.  x-.  a.  To  draw  down* 
as  a  hood  or  veil. 

The  same  did  hide 
Under  a  veil  that  wimbled  was  full  low.       Spenser. 

Win,  win.  wiicther  initial  or  final,  in  the 
names  of  men,  may  either  denote  a 
masculine  temper,  from  pin,  which  sig- 
nifies in  Saxon,  war,  strength,  ij^c.  or 
else  the  general  love  and  esteem,  he 
hath  among  the  people,  from  the  Saxon 
p:ne,  i.  e.  dear  beloved.  In  the  names 
of  places  it  implies  a  battle  fought  there. 

Gibson. 

To  Win,  win.  -v.  a.  prct.  wan  and  won; 
part.  pass.  won.  [pinna,  Sax.  winnen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  gain  by  conquest. 

The  town  of  Gaza,  where  the  enemy  lay  en- 
camped, was  not  so  strong  but  it  might  be  won. 

Knolles. 

He  gave  him  a  command  in  his  navy,  and  under 

bis  good  conduct  won  many  islands.  Heylin. 

His  whole  descent,  who  thus  shall  Canaan  win. 

Milton. 
Follow  cheerful  to  the  trembling  town ; 
Press  but  an  entrance,  and  presume  it  woti.  Dryd. 

2.  To  gain  the  victory  in  a  contest. 

Loyalty  is  still  the  same, 
Whether  it  win  or  lose  the  game; 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shin'd  upon.  Hudibras. 

I  five  years  at  Tarentum  wan 
The  qucstorship,  and  then  our  love  began.  Denham. 

Thy  well-breath'd  horse 
Impels  the  flying  car,  and  wins  the  course.  Drydetif 

3.  To  gain  something  withheld,  or  some- 
thing valuable. 

When  you  see  my  son,  tell  him,  that  his  sword 
can  never  icin  the  honour  that  he  loses.  Shakspeare. 

Resolv'd  to  win,  he  meditates  the  way 
By  force  to  ravish,  or  by  fraud  betray.  Pope; 

4.  To  obtain;  to  allure  to  kindness  or  com- 
pliance. 

Thy  virtue  wan  me;  with  virtue  preserve  me. 
Dost  thou  love  me.'  Keep  me  then  still  worthy  to 
be  beloved.  Sidney. 

Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  bath  sought  to  win  me. 

Shakspeare. 

5.  To  gain  by  play. 

He  had  given  a  disagreeable  vote  in  Parliament, 
for  which  reason  not  a  man  would  have  so  much 
correspondence  with  him  as  to  win  his  money.  Mdis. 

6.  To  gain  by  persuasion. 

They  win  great  numbers  to  receive 
With  joy  the  tidings  brought  from  beav'n.    Milton. 

7.  To  gain  by  courtship. 

She's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  woo'd; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  toon.     Shakspeare  ■ 

No  tears,  Celia,  now  shall  win 
My  resolv'd  heart  to  return; 

I  have  search'd  thy  soul  within, 
And  find  nought  but  priae  and  scorn.  Carete. 

That  flood  witness'd  bis  inroustant  flame. 
When  thus  he  swore,  and  toon  the  yielding  dame. 

Gay. 
To  Win,  win.  v.  n. 
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1.  To  jjain  the  victory. 

Nor  is  it  augbt  but  just, 
That  he,  who  in  debate  of  truth  Lath  won, 
Should  xcin  in  arais.  Milton. 

2.  To  gain  influence  or  favour. 

You  express  youi-self  very  desirous  to  tcin  upon 
the  Judgment  of  your  master,  and  not  upon  his  afi'ec- 
tions  only.  Bacon. 

You  ha»e  a  softness  and  beneficenee  winnmg  on 
the  hearts  of  others.  Dryilen. 

Th\  ivords  like  musick  every  breast  controul. 
Steal  iiu-o'  the  air,  and  win  upon  the  soul.      Pope. 

3.  To  i^ain  ground. 

The  rabble  will  in  time  win  upon  power.    Shaks. 

4.  To  be  conqueror  or  gainer  at  play. 

Charles,  1  ivlll  play  no  more  to-nighl: 
My  mind's  not  on't,  you  arc  loo  hard  for  me. 
— Sir,  I  did  never  win  of  you  before. 
—But  little,  Charles; 

Nor  shall  not,  when  my  fancy's  on  my  play.  Shaks. 
To  Wince,  winse.  v.  ?i.  [^gwingo,  Welsh.] 
To  kick,  as  impatient  of  a  rider,  or  of 
pain. 

I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  Iamb, 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word. 

,  Shakspeare. 
Room,  room,  for  my  horse  will  icince, 
If  he  came  within  so  many  yards  of  a  prince. 

BtnJonson. 
The  angry  beast  did  straight  resent 
The  wrong  done  to  his  fundament, 
Began  to  kick,  and  fling,  and  wince, 
As  if  h'  had  been  beside  his  sense.  Ihidibras. 

Wi'noek,  vv^ins'ilr.  n.  s.  [from  wince.^  A 

kicking  beast. 
Winch,  winsh.  n.   a.  [^uincher.,  French; 
to  twist.]     A  windlass;  something  held 
in  the  hand  by  which  a  wheel  or  cylin- 
der is  turned. 
Put  a  winch  with  the  wheel.  Mortimer. 

T'o  Winch,  winsh.^*^  -y.  a.  The  same  with 
wince;  or  perhaps  from  guincher,  Fr. 
to  twist;  winch  signifying  sometimes  to 
writhe  or  contort  the  body.]  To  kick 
with  impatience;  to  shrink  from  any 
uneasiness. 

We  who  have  free  souls 
It  touches  not,  let  the  gall'd  jade  winch; 
Our  withers  are  unwrung.  Shakspeare. 

Have  these  bones  rattled,  and  this  head 
So  often  in  the  quarrel  bled! 
Nor  did  I  ever  icinch  or  grudge  it.  Ilvdibras. 

This  last  allusion  gall'd  the  panther  more; 
Yet  seem'd  she  not  to  winch,  though  shrewdly  pain'd. 

Dryden. 
Their  consciences  are  galled;  and  this  makes 
them  icinch  and  fling,  as  if  they  had  some  mettle. 

TiUoison. 
Wi'ncopipe,  wln-ko'pipe.  n.  s. 

There  is  a  small  red  flower  in  the  stubble  fields, 
which  country  people  call  the  loincopipe;  which  if 
it  opens  in  the  morning,  you  may  be  sure  a  fair  day 
will  follow.  Bacon. 

Wind,  wind,  or  wind.  n.  s.  [pinb,  Saxon; 

wi7id,  Dutch;  gwynt,  Welsh.] 
I.  Wind  is  when  any  tract  of  air  moves 
from  the  place  it  is  in,  to  any  other, 
with  an  impetus  that  is  sensible  to  us: 
wherefore  it  was  not  ill  called  by  the 
ancients  a  swifter  course  of  air;  a  flow- 
ing waveof  air;  aflax,effusion,orstream 
of  air,  Muschtnbroek. 

The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general.  He's  the  rock, 
the  oak,  not  to  be  wind  shaken.  Shakspeare. 

Love's  heralds  should  be  thoughts 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun  beams, 
Driving  back  shadows  over  low'ring  hills 
Therefore  do  nimble  pinion'd  doves  draw  love; 


And  therefore  hath  the  tct?>(/-swift  Cupid  wings. 

Skiikspeart. 
Falmouth  lieth  farther  out  in  the  trade  way,  and 
so  oflcreth  a  sooner  opportunity  to  u'ind-driven  ships 
than  Plymouth.  Carew. 

IVind  is  nothing  but  a  violent  motion  of  the  air, 
produced  by  a  raref<iction  more  in  one  place  than 
another,  by  the  sun-beams,  the  attractions  of  the 
moon,  and  the  combinations  of  the  earth's  motions. 

Cheyne. 

2.  Direction  of  the  blast  from  a  particular 
poii  t;  as  eastward,  westward. 

I'll  give  thee  a  ivind, 

I  myself  have  all  the  other, 

Anil  the  very  points  they  blow; 

All  tl;e  quarters  that  they  know 

1'  th'  shipman's  card.  Shakspeare . 

In  the  year  1300,  one  Flavio  of  Malphi,  in  the 
realm  of  Naples,  found  out  the  compass,  or  jiixis 
nautica,  consisting  of  eight  tvinds  only,  the  four 
principal,  and  four  collateral;  and  not  long  after, 
the  people  of  Bruges  and  Antwerp  perfected  that 
excellent  invention,  adding  twenty-four  other  sub- 
ordinate winds  or  points.  Ili-ylin. 

3.  Breath;  power  or  act  of  respiration. 

If  my  wind  vvere  but  long  enough  to  say  my  pray- 
ers, I  would  repent.  Shakii^eare- 

His  wind  he  never  took  whilst  the  cup  was  at  his 
mouth,  but  justly  observed  the  rule  of  drinking  with 
one  breath.  Hakewill. 

The  perfume  of  the  flowers,  and  their  virtues  to 
cure  shortness  of  wind  in  pursy  old  men,  seems  to 
agree  most  with  the  orange.  Ttmple. 

It  stopp'd  at  once  the  passage  of  his  xcind, 
And  the  free  soul  to  flitting  air  resign'd.     Dryden. 

4.  Air  caused  by  any  action. 

On  each  side  her 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  divers  colour'd  fans,  whose  toirul  did  seem 
To  glow  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 

Shakspeare. 
In  an  organ,  from  one  blast  of  trinrf, 
To  many  a  row  of  pipes  the  sound-board  breathes. 

jMilton. 

5.  Breath  modulated  by  an  instrument. 

Where  the  air  is  pent,  there,  breath  or  other 
blowing,  which  carries  but  a  gentle  percussion,  suf- 
fices to  create  sound;  as  in  pipes  and  wind  instru- 
ments. Bacon. 

Their  instruments  were  various  in  their  kind; 
Some  for  the  bow,  and  some  for  breathing  wind. 

Dryden. 

6.  Air  impregnated  with  scent. 

A  hare  had  long  escap'd  pursuing  hounds, 
By  often  shifting  into  distant  grounds, 
Till  finding  all  his  artifices  vain. 
To  save  his  life,  he  leap'd  into  the  main, 
But  there,  alas!  he  could  no  safely  find, 
A  pack  of  dog-fish  had  him  in  the  wind.         Swift. 

7.  Flatulence;  windiness. 

It  turns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  nourishment  to  wind.    Milton. 

8.  Any  thing  insignificant  or  light  as  wind. 

Think  not  with  wind  of  airy  threats  to  awe 

Mlton. 

9.  Down  the  Wind.    To  decay. 

A  man  that  had  a  great  veneration  for  an  image 
in  his  house,  found  that  the  more  he  prayed  to  it  to 
prosper  him  in  the  world,  the  more  he  went  down 
the  wind  still.  VEstrange. 

10.  To  take  or  have  the  Wind.    To  gain 
or  have  the  upper  hand. 

Let  a  king  in  council  beware  how  he  opens  his 
own  inclinations  too  much;  for  else  counsellors  will 
but  take  tlu  wind  of  him,  instead  of  giving  free 
counsel.  Bacon. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  a.  pret.  wound,  in  Fo/ie 
winded;  part,  wound,  [pinban,  Saxon; 
winden,  Dutch;  from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  blow;  to  sound  by  infl.iMon. 
The  'squire  gan  nigher  to  approach, 
And  wind  his  horn  under  the  castle  wall, 


That  with  the  noise  it  shook  as  it  would  fall. 

Sptnui  ■ 
Kveiy  Triton's  horn  is  winding, 
Welcome  to  the  wat'ry  plain.  Dryden. 

Ye  vig'rous  swains'  while  youth  ferments  your 
blood. 
Wind  the  shrill  horn,  or  spread  the  waving  net. 

Pope. 

2.  To  turn  round;  to  twist. 

Nero  could  touch  and  time  the  harp  well ;  but 
in  government  sometimes  he  used  to  wind  the  pins 
too  high,  and  sometimes  let  them  down  loo  low. 

Vacon. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of  linen  cloaths;  in 
which  act  she  wrings  out  the  water  that  made  the 
fountain.  It'otion. 

Wind  the  woodbine  round  this  arbour.     JUlton. 

3.  To  regulate  in  motion;  to  turn  to  this 
or  that  direction. 

He  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  dropt  dpwu  from  the  clouds, 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Shakspeare 

In  a  commonwealth  or  realm, 
The  government  is  cali'd  the  helm; 
With  which,  like  vessels  under  sail. 
They  're  turu'd  and  winded  by  the  tail.    Hudibras 

4.  To  nose;  to  follow  by  scent. 

5.  To  turn  by  shifts  or  expedients. 

Whence  turning  of  religion  's  made 
The  means  to  turn  and  icind  a  trade.       Hudibras. 

Mr.  Whiston  did  not  care  to  give  more  than  short, 
general  hints  of  this  famous  challenge,  and  the  issue 
of  it;  but  he  endeavours  to  wind  and  turn  himself 
every  way  to  evade  its  force .  Waterland. 

6.  '\'o  introduce  by  insinuation. 

You  have  contriv'd  to  take 
From  Rome  all  seasun'd  oflices,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical.  Shakspeare. 

Edmund,  seek  him  out,  wind  me  into  him,  frame 
the  business  after  your  own  wisdom.       Shakspeare. 

Little  arts  and  dexterities  they  have  to  wind  in 
such  things  into  discourse.     Govern,  of  the  Tongue. 

7.  To  change. 

Were  our  legislature  vested  in  the  prince,  he 
might  wind  and  turn  our  constitution  at  his  plea- 
sure, and  shape  our  government  to  his  fancy. 

Addison. 

8.  To  entwist;  to  enfold;  to  encircle. 

Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 

Shakspeare. 
You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  time 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance.  Shaksp. 

Sometime  am  I 
All  loound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness.  Shakspeare. 

9.  To  Wind  out;  to  extricate. 

When  he  found  himself  dangerously  embarked, 
he  bethought  himself  of  all  possible  ways  to  disen- 
tangle himself,  and  to  wind  himself  out  of  the  laby- 
rinth he  was  in.  Clarendon. 

10.  To  Wind  u/i.     To  bring  to  a  small 
compass,  as  a  bottom  of  thread. 

Without  solemnly  winding  up  one  argument, 
and  intimating  that  he  began  another,  he  lets  bis 
thoughts,  which  were  fully  possessed  of  the  matter, 
run  -.n  one  continued  strain.  Locke. 

11.  7  0  Wind  w/2.  [used  of  a  watch.]    To 
convolve  tiie  spring. 

I  frown  the  while,  and  perchance  wind  up  my 
watch,  or  play  with  some  rich  jewel.     Shakspeare. 

12.  To  Wind  ufi.    To  put  into  a  state  of 
renovated  or  continued  motion. 

Fate  seem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  fourscore  years, 
Yet  freshly  ran  he  on  ten  winters  njore: 
Till,  like  a  clock  worn  out  with  calling  time. 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still.  Dryden. 

Will  not  the  author  of  the  universe,  having  made 
an  automaton  which  can  wind  up  itself,  see  whether 
it  hath  stood  still  or  gone  true '  Qrtw. 
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Is  there  a  tongue,  like  Delia's  o"tr  her  cup, 
That  runs  for  ages  without  winding  iip?       Vbujj^. 
13.  To  Wind  u/i.    To  raise  Uy  degrees. 
These  he  did  so  ivind  up  to  his  purpose,  that  they 
withdrew  from  the  court.  Hayward. 

When  they  could  not  coolly  convince  him,  they 
railed,  and  called  him  an  heretick:  thus  they  woutid 
up  his  temper  to  a  pitch,  and  treacherously  made 
use  of  that  infirmity.  .^tlnbury. 

li.  To  Wind  u/i.  To  straiten  a  string  by 
turning  that  on  which  it  is  rolled;  to  put 
in  tune. 

Hylas!  why  sit  we  mute,  J 

Now  that  each  bird  saluteth  the  spring.' 

Wind  up  the  slacken'd  strings  of  thy  lute. 
Never  canst  thou  want  matter  to  sing  Waller. 

Your  lute  may  wind  its  strings  but  little  higher, 
To  tune  their  notes  to  that  immortal  quire.    Prior. 
15.    To  Wind  ufi.     To  put  in  order  for 
regular  action:  from  a  watch. 

O  you  kind  gods! 
Cure  this  great  breach  of  his  abused  nature; 
Th'  uutun'd  and  jarring  senses  O  icind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  futher  Sliakspeare. 

The  weyrd  sisicrs,  hand  in  band, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  aoout,  about, 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine: 
Peace !  the  charm  's  wound  up.  Shakspeare. 

To  Wind,  wind.  v.  n. 

1.  To  turn;  to  change. 

So  swift  your  judgments  turn  and  wind, 
You  cast  our  fleetest  wits  a  mile  behind.     Dryden. 

2.  To  turn;  to  be  convolved. 

Some  plants  can  support  themselves;  and  some 
others  creep  along  the  ground,  or  wind  about  other 
trees,  and  cannot  support  themselves.  Bucon. 

Stairs  of  a  solid  newel  spread  only  upon  one  ?n>all 
newel,  as  the  several  folds  of  fans  spread  about  their 
centre;  but  these,  because  they  sometimes  icind,  and 
sometimes  fly  oflf  from  that  winding,  take  more 
room  up  in  the  staircase.  Moxon. 

3.  To  move  round. 

If  aught  obstruct  thy  course,  yet  stand  not  still. 
But  wind  about  till  thou  hast  topp'd  the  hill.  Denham. 

4.  To  proceed  in  flexures. 

It  shall  not  wxnd  with  such  a  deep  indent. 
As  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here.      Shakspeare. 

Ever  more  did  winde 
About  his  bosome  a  most  crafty  minde.    Chapman. 

He  winds  with  ease 
Through  the  pure  marble  air  his  oblique  way, 
Amongst  innumerable  stars.  Milton. 

It  was  a  rock  winding  with  one  ascent.    Milton. 

The  silver  Thames,  her  own  domestick  flood, 
Shall  bear  her  vessels,  like  a  sweeping  train; 

And  often  wind,  as  of  his  mistress  proud. 
With  longing  eyes  to  meet  her  face  again.  Dryden. 

You  that  can  search  those  many  corner'd  minds, 
Where  woman's  crooked  fancy  turns  and  winds 

Dryden. 

Still  fix  thy  eyes  intent  upon  the  throng, 
And,  as  the  passes  open,  wind  along.  Gay. 

5.  tVoundh  commonly  the  preterit.  Po/ie 
has  used  winded. 

Swift  ascending  from  the  azure  wave. 
He  took  the  path  that  winded  to  the  cave.      Pope. 

6.  To  be  extricated;  to  be  disentangled; 
with  out. 

Long  lab'ring  underneath,  ere  they  could  wind 
Out  of  such  prison.  Milton. 

Wi'n'dbound.  wind'hoiind.adj  [wind  and 
bound.']     Confined  by  contrary  winds. 

Yet  not  for  this  the  windbound  navy  weigh'd: 
Slack  were  their  sails,  and  Ncptuue  disobey 'd.  Ih-yd. 

When  1  bestir  myself,  it  is  high  sea  in  his  house; 
and  when  1  sit  still,  his  aflairs  forsooth  are  wmd- 

Is  it  reasonable  that  our  English  fleet,  which 
use>!  to  be  the  terror  of  the  ocean,  should  be  wind- 
bovnd?  Spectator. 


Wi'ndegg,  wind'^g.  n.  s.  An  egg  not 
impregnated;  an  egg  that  does  not  con- 
tain the  principles  of  life. 

Sound  eggs  sink,  and  such  as  are  addled  swim; 
as  do  also  those  termed  hypenemia,  or  windeggs. 

Brown. 

Wi'nder,  wind'ilr.^^  n.  s.  [from  wind.] 

1 .  An  instrument  or  person  by  which  any 
thing  is  turned  round. 

The  toinder  shows  his  workmanship  so  rare 
As  doth  the  fleece  excel,  and  mocks  her  looser  clew; 
As  neatly  bottom'd  up  as  nature  forth  it  drew.  Drayt. 
To  keep  troublesome  servants  out  of  the  kitchen, 
leave  the  tfinder  sticking  on  the  jack,  to  fall  on  their 
heads.  Sipi/(. 

2.  \  plant  that  twists  itself  round  others. 
Plants  that  put  forth  tbeir  sap  hastily,  have  their 

bodies  not  proportionable  to  their  length;  and  there- 
fore they  are  winders  and  creepers,  as  ivy  and 
bryony.  Bacon. 

Wi'ndfall,  wind'fall.  n.  s.  \_wind  and 
fall.] 

1.  Fruit  blown  down  from  the  tree. 

Gather  now,  if  ripe,  your  winter  fruits,  as  apples, 
to  prevent  their  falling  by  the  great  winds;  also 
gather  your  windfalls.  Evelyn 

2.  An  unexpected  legacy. 
Wi'ndflower,  wind'flou-tir.  n.  s.     The 

anemone. 
Wi'ndgall,  wind'gall.   n.  s.   [_wind  and 
ga/1.] 

Windgalls  are  soft,  yielding,  flatulent  tumours 
or  blaJJers,  full  of  coiTupt  jelly,  which  grow  upon 
each  side  cf  the  fetlock  joints,  and  are  so  painful 
in  hot  weather  and  hard  ways,  that  they  make  a 
horse  to  halt.  They  are  caused  by  violent  straining, 
or  by  a  horse's  standing  on  a  sloping  floor,  or  from 
extreme  labour  and  heat,  or  by  blows.  Far.  Diet. 
His  horse  infected  with  the  fashions,  full  otwind- 
galls,  and  sped  with  spavins.  Shakspeare. 

Wi'ndgun,  wind'gdn.  n.  s.  \^wind  and 
gun.]  Gun  which  discharges  the  bul- 
let by  means  of  wind  compressed. 

The  wind^un  is  discharged  by  the  forcible  com- 
pression of  air,  being  injected  through  a  syringe; 
the  strife  and  distention  of  the  imprisoned  air 
serving,  by  the  help  of  little  falls  or  shuts  within, 
to  stop  and  keep  close  the  vents  by  which  it  was 
admitted.  Wilkins. 

Forc'd  from  windgwis,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky. Pope. 

Wi'ndiness,     win'd^-n^s.    n.    s.    [from 

windy.] 

1 .  Fulness  of  wind;  flatulence. 

A  windiness  and  puffing  up  of  your  stomach  after 
dinner,  and  in  the  morning.  Harvey. 

Orifices  are  prepared  for  the  letting  forth  of  the 
rarified  spirits  in  ructus,  or  windiness,  the  common 
effects  of  all  fermented  liquors.  Floyer. 

2.  Tendency  to  generate  wind. 

Sena  losetb  somewhat  of  its  windiness  by  decoct- 
ing; and,  generally,  subtile  or  windy  spirits  are 
taken  off"  by  inccnsion  or  evaporation.  Bacon. 

3.  Tumour;  puffiness. 

Fvitn  this  his  modest  and  humble  charity,  virtues 

which  rarely  cohabit  with  the  swelling  windiness  of 

much  knowledge,  issued  this.  Brcrewood, 

Wi'nding,  wind'ing.*^°  n.  s.  [from  wi}id.] 

Flexure;  ineander. 

It  was  the  pleasantest  voyage  in  the  world  to  fol- 
low the  ivindings  of  this  river  Inn,  through  such  a 
variety  of  pleasing  scenes  as  the  course  of  it  naturally 
led  us.  .Addison, 

The  ways  of  heaven  are  dark  and  intricate; 
I     Our  understanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
i      IVor  sees  with  how  much  art  the  icindings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confusion  ends        Addison. 

jWi'ndingsheet,     wind'ing-shdfit.     n.  s. 
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[•uiind  and  sheet.]     A  sheet  in  which 
the  dead  are  enwrapped. 

These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  windingsheet ; 
My  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre. 
For  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 

Shakspeare. 

The  great  tcindingshccts,  that  bury  all  things  iu 
oblivion,  are  deluges  and  earthquakes.  Bacon. 

The  chaste  Penelope  having,  as  she  thought,  lost 
Ulysses  at  sea,  employed  her  time  in  jirepariog  a 
windingsheet  for  Laertes,  the  father  of  her  husband. 

Spectator. 

Wi'ndlass,  wind'las.^'"  n.  s.  [_wind  and 
lace.] 

1.  A  handle  by  which  a  rope  or  lace  is 
wrapped  together  round  a  cylinder. 

2.  A  handle  by  which  any  thing  is  turned. 

Thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  reach. 
With  icindlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out.         Shalispeare. 

Wi'ndle,  win'dl.  n.  s.  [from  To  wind.] 
A  spindle.  Ainsxvortti. 

Wi'ndmill,  win'mill.  n.  s.  [wind  and 
7nill.\     A  mill  turned  by  the  wind. 

We,  like  Don  Qui.wtte,  do  advance 
Against  a  icindmill  our  vain  lance.  Waller. 

Such  a  sailing  chariot  might  be  more  conve- 
niently framed  with  moveable  sails,  whose  force 
may  be  impressed  from  their  motion,  equivalent  to 
those  in  a  windmill.  Wilkins. 

Windmills  grind  twice  the  quantity  in  an  hour 
that  watermills  do.  Mortimer. 

His  fancy  has  made  a  giant  of  a  ivindmill,  and 
he's  now  engaging  it.  F.  Atterbury, 

Wi'ndow,  win'do.^'^'^  n.  s.  [yinduey 
Danish.  Skinner  thinks  it  originally 
wind-door^] 

1.  An  aperture  in  a  building  by  which 
air  and  light  are  intromitted. 

Being  one  day  at  my  window  all  alone, 
Many  strange  things  happened  me  to  see.  Spenser. 

A  fair  view  her  windoic  yields. 
The  town,  the  river,  and  the  fields.  Waller. 

He  through  a  little  windoio  cast  his  sight. 
Though  thick  of  bars  that  gave  a  scanty  light; 
But  ev'n  that  glimmering  serv'd  him  to  desciy 
Th'  inevitable  charms  of  Emily.  Dryden. 

When  you  leave  the  windows  open  for  air,  leave 
books  on  the  loindow-sesit,  that  they  may  get  air 
too.  ■  Sioift. 

2.  The  frame  of  glass  or  any  other  mate- 
rials that  cover  the  aperture. 

To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul. 
Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes: 
Sleeping  or  waking,  oh  defend  me  still.       Shaksp. 

In  the  sun's  light,  let  into  my  darkened  chamber 
through  a  small  round  hole  in  my  loinitow-shutter, 
at  about  ten  or  twelve  feet  from  the  window,  I 
placed  a  lens.  J^ewton. 

3.  Lines  crossing  each  other. 

The  favourite,  that  just  begins  to  prattle, 
Is  very  humoursome,  and  makes  great  clutter, 
Till  he  has  windows  on  his  bread  and  butter.    King. 

4.  An  aperture  resembling  a  windon' 

To  Wi'ndow,  vvin'do.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  I'o  furnish  with  windows. 

Between  these  half  columns  above,  the  whole 
room  was  windmced  round.  W'Hon. 

With  pert  flat  eyes,  she  tvindow''d  well  its  head: 
A  brain  of  feathers,  and  a  heart  of  lead.         Pope. 

2.  To  place  at  a  window. 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and 
see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleacht  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame.'  SiiaLptare, 

3.  To  break  into  openings. 

Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
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That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  stoim, 
How  shall  your  houseless  he<i(ls,  and  unfed  sides, 
Your  loop'd  and  wind'jw'if  raggedness,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these?  Skakspeare. 

Wi'ndpipe,  wiiid'pipc,  or  wlnd'plpe.  n.  a. 
[wind  and  fii/ie.^  The  passage  for  the 
breath;  the  as/iera  arteria. 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dogs,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  windpipe  suffocate  Shaksp. 
The  wezzon,  rough  artery,  or  windpipe,  is  a  part 
inservient  to  voice  and  respiration;  thereby  the  air 
dcscendeth  unto  the  lungs,  and  is  communicated 
unto  the  heart.  Brown. 

The  quacks  of  government,  who  sat 
At  th'  unregarded  helm  of  state, 
Considered  timely  how  t'  withdraw. 
And  save  their  windpipes  from  the  law.    Hudibras. 
Because  continual  respiration  is  necessary  for  the 
support  of  our  lives,  the  windpipe  is  made  with  an- 
Bulary  cartilages.  Ray. 

The  windpipe  divides  itself  into  a  great  number 
•f  branches,  called  bronchia:  these  end  in  small 
air-bladders,  capable  to  be  inflated  by  the  admis- 
sion of  air,  and  to  subside  at  the  expulsion  of  it. 

^rbuthnot. 
Wi'ndward,   wind'wiltd.s^    adv.    [from 

iui7id.^     Toward  the  wind. 
Wi'ndy,  win'dd.  adj.  [from  wind.'] 
1.  Consisting  of  wind. 

See  what  showers  arise, 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  soul 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eyes  and  heart. 

Shdcspeare. 
Subtile  or  loindy  spirits  are  taken  off  by  incen- 
sion  or  evaporation.  Bacon. 

3.  Next  the  wind. 

Lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. — 

Yes,  my  lord,  1  thank  it,  poor  fool! 

It  keeps  on  the  loindy  side  of  care.        Shakspeare. 

3.  Empty;  airy. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  words.' 
Windy  attornies  to  their  client  woes, 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries.         Shakspeare. 

What  vnndy  joy  this  day  had  1  conceiv'd, 
Hopeful  of  his  deliv'ry,  which  now  proves 
Abortive,  as  the  first-born  bloom  of  spring 
Nipt  with  the  lagging  rear  of  winter's  frost!  Milton. 

Look,  here  's  that  windy  applause,  that  poor 
transitory  pleasure,  for  which  I  was  dishonoured. 

South. 

Of  ev'ry  nation  each  illustrious  name 
Such  toys  as  these  have  cheated  into  fame, 
Exchanging  solid  quiet  to  obtain 
The  icindy  satisfaction  of  the  brain.  Dryden. 

4.  Tempestuous;  molested  with  wind. 

On  this  ivindy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 
Walk'd  up  and  down.  Milton. 

It  is  not  bare  agitation,  but  the  sediment  at  the 
bottom,  that  troubles  and  defdes  the  water;  and 
when  we  see  it  icindu  and  dusty,  the  wind  does  not 
make  but  only  raise  dust.  South. 

5.  Puffy;  flatulent. 

In  such  a  windy  colic,  water  is  the  best  remedy 
after  a  surfeit  of  fruit.  Arbuthnot. 

Wine,  wine.  n.  s.  [pin,  Sax.  -vinny  Dut.] 
1.  The  Jermented  juice  of  the  grape. 

The  irine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  meer  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of.  Shakspeare. 

Do  not  fall  in  love  with  me; 
For  I  am  falser  than  vows  made  in  wine.      Shaksp. 

The  increase  of  the  vineyards  for  the  wine  cel- 
lars. Chronicler 

Be  not  amongst  loine-bibbers,  amongst  riotous 
eaters.  Proverbs 

"  Thy  garments  like  bim  that  treadeth  in  the  wine 
fat.  Isaiah. 

They  took  old  sacks  upon  their  asses,  and  wine- 
bottles  old  and  rent,  and  bound  up.  Joshua. 

Where  the  icine-press  is  hard-wrought,  it  yieli's 
a  harsh  wine  that  t!»';ies  of  the  grape-stone.   Buc:'ii. 

His  troops  on  nn  >trong  yoiith  like  torrents  rusht; 
As  in  a  tvine-pressJudab's  daughter  crusbt.  Sandys. 
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With  large  lotne-offerings   pour'd,  and  sacred 
feast.  MiUon. 

Shall  I,  to  please  another  icine-sprung  mina, 
Lose  all  mine  own?  God  hath  given  me  a  measure 

Short  of  bis  canne  and  body:  must  I  find 
A  pain  in  that,  wherein  he  tinds  a  pleasure? 

Herbert. 
The  firstlings  of  the  flock  are  doora'd  to  die; 
Rich  fragrant  wines  the  cheering  bowls  supply 

Pope. 
If  the  hogshead  falls  short,  the  aoine-cooper  had 
not  filled  it  in  proper  time.  Swift. 

2.  Preparations  of  vegetables  by  fermen- 
tation, called  by  the  general  name  of 
ivinrs,  have  quite  different  qualities 
from  the  plant;  for  no  fruit,  taken 
crude,  has  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
wine,  Jrbuthnot. 

WING,  w!ng."o  n.  s.  [jehpmj,  Saxon; 
winge,  Danish.] 

1.  The  limb  of  a  bird  by  which  it  Hies. 

As  Venus'  bird,  the  white  swift  lovely  dove. 
Doth  on  her  wings  her  utmost  swiftness  prove. 
Finding  the  gripe  of  falcon  fierce  not  fur.    Sidney. 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 

Shakspeare. 

An  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  spreadeth  abroad 

her  wings,  taketh  them  and  beareth  them  on  her 

wings.  Deuteronomy. 

A  spleenless  wind  so  stretcht 
Her  toings  to  waft  us,  and  so  urg'd  our  keel.   Chap. 

The  prince  of  augurs,  Helitherses,  rose: 
Prescient  he  view'd  th'  aerial  tracts,  and  drew 
A  sure  presage  from  ev'ry  wing  that  flew.      Pope. 

2.  A  fan  to  winnow. 

Wing,  cartnave,  and  bushel,  peck,  ready  at  band. 

Tusser. 

3.  Flight;  passage  by  the  wing. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  icing-  to  the  rooky  wood: 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowze, 
While  night's  black  agents  to  their  prey  do  rouze. 

Shakspeare. 
Thy  affections  hold  a  wing 
Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  ancestors.    Shaksp. 

I  have  pursued  her  as  love  hath  pursued  me,  on 
the  tcing  of  all  occasions.  Shakspeare. 

While  passion  is  upon  the  icing,  and  the  man 
fully  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of  some  unlawful 
object,  no  remedy  or  controul  is  to  be  expected 
from  his  reason.  South. 

You  are  too  young  yocr  power  to  understand; 
Lovers  take  wing  upon  the  least  command.     Dryd. 

And  straight  with  inborn  vigour,  on  the  icing. 
Like  mountain  larks,  to  the  new  morning  sing. 

Dryden. 

Then  life  is  on  the  icing;  then  most  she  sinks 
When  most  she  seems  reviv'd.  Stnith. 

4.  The  motive  or  incitement  of  flight. 

Fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary: 
Then  fiery  expedition  be  my  icing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king.  Shakspeare. 
The  side  bodies  of  an  army. 
The  footmen  were  Germans,  to  whom  were  join- 
ed as  wings  certain  companies  of  Italians.  Knolles. 

The  left  wing  put  to  flight. 
The  chief's  o'erborn,  he  rushes  on  the  right.  Dryd. 
6.   Any  side-piece. 

The  plough  proper  for  stiff  clay  is  long,  large, 
and  broad,  with  a  deep  head  anu  a  square  earth- 
board,  the  coulter  long  and  very  little  bending,  with 
a  vei7  large  icing.  Mortimer. 

To  Wing,  wing.  t.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
1.  To  furnish  with  wings;  to  enable  to  fly. 
The  speed  of  gods 
Time  counts  not,  though  with  swiftest  minutes 
winged.  Milton. 

Who  knows  but  he,  whose  hand  the  lightning 
forms, 
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Who  beavet  old  ocean,  and  who  icings  the  ttormt, 

Pours  fit-rce  ambition  in  a  Caesar's  mind, 

Or  turns  young  .\mmun  loose  to  scourge  mankind. 

■i-    io  supply  With  Side  bodies. 
We  oursclf  will  follow 
In  the  main  battle,  which  on  cither  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 

Shakspeare . 
To  Wing,  wing.  u.  n. 

1.  To  transport  by  flight. 

I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  icing  me  to  some  witlier'd  bough,  and  there 
My  mate,  that's  never  to  be  found  again 
Lament  till  1  am  lost.  Shakspeare 

2.  1  o  exert  the  power  of  flying. 

Warm'd  with  more  particles  of  heav'nly  flume. 
He  loing'd  his  upward  flight,  and  soar'd  to  fame; ' 
The  rest  remain'd  below,  a  crowd  without  a  name. 

„       ,  Drydtn. 

Struck  with  the  horror  of  the  sight 
She  turns  her  head,  and  wings  her  flight.       Prior. 

From  the  Meotis  i.   the  northern  sea. 
The  goddess  icings  her  desp'ratc  way.  Prior. 

Wi'nged,  wing'dd.sfla  adj.  [from  wing.] 

1.  Furnished  with  wings;  flyrtig. 

And  shall  grace  not  find  means,  that  finds  her 
way 
The  speediest  of  thy  winged  messengers, 
To  visit  all  ihy  creatures?  Milton. 

We  can  fear  no  force 
But  winged  troops,  or  Pcgasean  horse.  Waller. 

The  icinged  lion's  not  so  fierce  in  fight 
As  Lib'ri's  hand  presents  him  to  our  sight.  Waller. 

The  cockney  is  surprised  at  many  actions  of  the 
quadruped  and  winged  animals  in  the  fields.  Watts. 

2.  Swift;  rapid 

Now  we  bear  the  king 
Tow'rd  Calais:  grant  him  there,  and  there  being 

seen, 
Heave  him  away  apon  your  winged  thoughts 
Athwart  the  sea.  Shakspeare. 

Hie,  good  sir  Michael,  bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal.        Shaksp. 

Wingedpea',  wlng'fid-p6.   n.  s.   \^oc/irusy 

Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Wi'ngshkll,  wlng'sh^l.   n.  s. "lowing  and 

s/ieil-l     The  shell  that  covers  the  wing 

of  insects. 

The  long  shelled  goat-chaffer  is  above  an  inch 
long,  and  the  wingshells  of  themselves  an  inch, 
and  half  an  inch  broad;  so  deep  as  to  come  down 
below  the  belly  on  both  sides.  Grew. 

Wi'ngv,  wing'6.  adj.  [from  wing.]    Hav- 
ing wings;  resembling  wings. 

They  spring  together  out,  and  swiftly  bear 
The  flying  youth  through  cloudf  and  yielding  air; 
With  wingy  speed  outstrip  the  eastern  wind. 
And  leave  the  breezes  of  the  morn  behind.  Mdis. 
To  WINK,  wingk.^'-s-y.  n.  [pinccan,  Sax. 

wincken,  Dutch.] 
I.  To  shut  the  eyes. 

Let's  see  thine  eyes;  wink  now,  now  open  thera: 

In  my  opinion  yet  thou  see'sl  not  well    Shakspeare. 

They're  fairies;  he  that  speaks  to  them  shall  die: 

I'll  tcinfc  and  couch;  no  man  their  sports  must  eye. 

Shakspeare. 
His  false  cunning 
Taught  him  to  face  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  grew  a  twenty  years  removed  thing. 
While  one  would  vnnk.  Shakspeare. 

He  with  great  imagination, 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  pow'rs  to  death. 
And,  winking,  leapt  into  destruction.  Shakspeare. 
In  despite  of  all  this,  he  runs  foolishly  into  his 
sin  and  ruin,  merely  because  he  icinfa  hard,  and 
rushes  violently  like  a  horse  into  the  battle.  Taylor. 
The  Scripture  represents  wicked  men  as  without 
understanding;  not  that  they  are  destitute  of  the 
natural  faculty;  they  are  not  blind,  but  they  wink. 

TiUolson. 
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If  any  about  thetn  should  make  them  think  there 
is  any  difference  between  being  in  the  dark  and 
winkiug.  get  it  out  of  their  minds.  Jjocke. 

2.  To  Hint,  or  direct,  by  the  motion  of  the 
eyelids. 

You  saw  my  master  icink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Shakspeare. 

Send  him  a  spoon  when  he  wants  a  knife:  wink 

at  the  footman  to  leave  him  without  a  plate.  Swift. 

3.  To  close  and  exclude  the  light. 

While  Hermes  pip'd  and  sung,  and  told  his  tale, 
The  keeper's  winking  eyes  began  to  fail, 
And  drowsy  slumber  on  the  lids  to  creep, 
Till  all  the  watchmen  was  at  length  asleep.  Dryd. 

When  you  shoot,  and  shut  one  eye, 
Yon  cannot  think  he  would  deny 
To  lend  the  other  friendly  aid, 
Or  wink,  as  coward  and  afraid.  Prior. 

4.  To  connive;  to  seem  not  to  see;  to  to- 
lerate. 

They  be  better  content  with  one  that  will  xoink 
at  their  faults,  than  with  him  that  will  reprove  them. 

Whitgijt. 

I,  for  winldng  at  your  discords  too, 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen.  Skakspeare. 

Let  not  night  see  my  black  and  deep  desires; 
The  eye  wink  at  the  hand!  Skakspeare. 

The  king  gave  him  great  gifts,  and  winked  at  (he 
great  spoil  of  Bosworth-field,  which  came  almost 
wholly  to  this  man's  hands.  Bacon. 

Let  us  not  write  at  a  loose  rambling  rate, 
In  hope  the  world  will  tcink  at  all  our  faults. 

Roscommon. 

Obstinacy  cannot  be  winked  at,  but  must  be  sub- 
dued. Locke. 

Cato  is  stern  and  awful  as  a  god: 
He  knows  not  how  to  wink  at  human  frailty. 
Or  pardon  weakness  that  he  never  felt.       Mdison. 

5.  To  be  dim. 

The  sullen  tyrant  slept  not  all  the  night. 
But,  lonely  walking  by  a  winking  light, 
Sobb'd,  wept,  and  groan'd,  and  beat  his  wither'd 
breast.  Drydtn. 

Wink,  wingk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.J 

1.  Act  of  closing  the  eye. 

You  doing  thus. 
To  the  perpetual  wink  for  ay  might  put 
This  ancient  moral.  Skakspeare. 

At  every  wink  of  an  eye  some  new  grace  will  be 
born .  Skakspeare . 

Since  I  receiv'd  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink.  Skakspeare. 

The  beams  so  reverend  and  strong, 
Dost  thou  not  think 

I  could  eclipse  and  cloud  them  with  a  wink, 
But  that  I  would  not  lose  her  sight  so  long?  Donne. 

It  raged  so  all  night,  that  I  could  not  sleep  a  icinfc. 

Temple. 
Not  write!  but  then  T  think; 
And  for  my  soul  I  cannot  sleep  a  icink.  Pope. 

2.  A  hint  given  by  motion  of  the  eye. 

Her  wink  each  bold  attempt  forbids,        Sidney. 
The  stockjobber  thus  from  'Change-alley  goes 
down. 

And  tips  you  the  freeman  a  wink; 
Let  me  have  but  your  vote  to  serve  for  the  town, 
And  here  is  a  guinea  to  drink.  Swift. 

Wi'nker,    wingk'tir.  n.   *.   [from   tvink.^ 
One  who  winks. 

A  set  of  nodders,  winkers,  and  whisperers,  who=e 

business  is  to  strangle  all  others  offspring  of  wit  in 

their  birth.  foP«- 

Wi'NKiNGLY,    wingk'ing-1^.    adv.   [from 

•winking.]   With  the  eye  almost  closed. 

If  onebeholdeth  the  light,  he  vieweth  it  tcinfe- 

inglii,  as  those  do  that  are  purblmd;  but  if  any 

thin^  that  io  black,  he  looketh  upon  it  with  a  broad 

and  "full  eye.  „       Peackam 

Wi'nnkr,    win'niV.'"'   n.   s.  [from    wm.J 

One  who  wins. 

A  gamester,  having  lost  all,  borroweth  of  his  next 
fellow  gamester  somewhat  to  mamtajn  play;  which 
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he  setting  unto  him  again,  shortly  winneth  all  from 
the  winner.  Spenser. 

Go  together. 
You  precious  winners  all;  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.  Skakspeare. 

Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  play'd  me  false. 

Skakspeare. 

Whether  the  winner  laughs  or  no,  the  loser  will 

complain;  and  rather  than  quarrel  with  his  own 

skill,  will  do  it  at  the  dice.  Temple. 

Wi'nning,    win'ning.*^°  fiarticifiial   adj. 

[from  win.'\    Attractive;  charming. 

Yet  less  fair. 
Less  icinning  soft,  less  amiably  mild. 
Than  that  smooth  watery  image. 

On  her,  as  queen, 
A  pomp  of  tcinning-  graces  waited  still ; 
And  from  about  her  shot  darts  of  desire 
Into  all  eyes,  to  wish  her  still  in  sight. 

Cato's  soul 

Shines  out  in  every  thing  she  acts  or  speaks, 
While  winning  mildness  and  attractive  smiles 
Dwell  in  her  looks,  and  with  becoming  grace 
Soften  the  rigour  of  her  father's  virtues,     .iddison. 
Wi'nning,  win'ning.    n.    a.   [from   win.'] 
The  sum  won. 

A  smile  in  one  of  Congreve's  prologues  compares 
a  writer  to  a  buttering  gamester,  that  stakes  all  his 
winnings  upon  every  cast;  so  that  if  he  loses  the 
last  throw,  he  is  sure  to  be  undone,  Mdison. 

To  Wi'nnow,  win'no.^^''  v.  a.  [pinbjiian, 
Saxon;  evannoj  Latin.l 

1.  To  separate  by  means  of  the  wind;   to 
part  the  grain  from  the  chaff. 

Were  our  royal  faith  martyrs  in  love, 
We  shall  be  winnow''d  with  so  rough  a  wind, 
That  even  our  corn  shall  seem  as  light  as  chaff, 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition.      Skakspeare. 

In  the  sun  your  golden  grain  display. 
And  thrash  it  out  and  winnow  it  by  day.      Dryden. 

2.  To  fan;  to  beat  as  with  wings. 

Now  on  the  polar  winds,  then  with  quick  fan 
Winnmcs  the  buxom  air.  Milton. 

3.  To  sift;  10  examine. 

Winnow  well  this  thought,  and  you  shall  find 
'Tis  light  as  chaff  that  flies  before  the  wind.  Dryd. 

4.  To  separate;  to  part. 

Bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood.  Skakspeare. 

To  Wi'nnow,  win'no.  v.  n.  To  part  corn 
from  chaflF. 

Winnow  not  with  every  wind,  and  go  not  into 

every  way.  Ecclesiasticus. 

Wi'NNOWER,  win'no-ur.^s  n.  s.  [from  ivin- 

«0TO.]  He  who  winnows. 
WI'NTER,  win'tiir.98  n.  s.  [pintep,  Sax. 
ivinter,  Danish,  German,  and   Dutch.] 
The  cold  season  of  the  year. 

Though  he  were  already  stept  into  the  winter  of 
his  age,  he  found  himself  warm  in  those  desires, 
which  were  in  his  son  far  more  excusable.  Sidney. 

After  summer  evermore  succeeds 
The  barren  winter  with  his  nipping  cold.     Skaksp. 

A  woman's  story  at  a  winder's  fire.     Skakspeare. 

He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  cast  lips  of  Diana:  a 
nuu  of  win<«»''s  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them.         Skakspeare. 

The  two  beneath  the  distant  poles  complain 
Of  endless  winter  and  perpetual  rain.  Dryden. 

Liest  thou  asleep  beneath  those  hills  of  snow.' 
Stretch  out  thy  lazy  limbs;  awake,  awake. 
And  winter  from  thy  furrj-  mantle  shake.     Dryden. 

Suppose  our  poet  was  your  foe  before. 
Yet  now  the  bus'ness  of  the  field  is  o'er: 
'Tis  time  to  let  your  civil  wars  alone, 
When  troops  are  into  winter  quarters  gone.     Dryd. 

He  that  makes  no  reflections  on  what  he  reads, 
only  loads  his  mind  with  a  rhapsody  of  tales,  fit  in 
win?er-nighls  for  the  entertainment  of  others.  Locke. 

Stern  winter  smiles  on  that  auspicious  clime. 
The  fields  aie  florid  with  unfading  prime.       Pope. 


To  define  winter,  I  consider  first  wherein  it 
agrees  with  summer,  spring,  autumn,  and  I  find 
they  are  all  seasons  of  the  year;  therefore  a  season 
of  the  year  is  a  genus:  then  1  observe  wherein  it 
differs  from  these,  and  that  is  in  the  shortness  of 
the  days;  therefore  this  may  be  called  its  special 
nature,  or  difference;  then,  by  joining  these  foge 
ther,  I  make  a  definition.  Winter  is  that  season  of 
the  year,  wherein  the  days  are  shortest.  tVatts. 

To  W'i'nter,  win'tur.  v.  n.  [from  the 
noun.]     To  pass  the  winter. 

The  fowls  shall  summer  upon  tbem,  and  all  the 

beasts  of  the  earth  shall  winter  upon  them    haitth. 

Because  the  haven  was  not  commodious  to  win- 

ter  in,  the  more  part  advised  to  depart.  ^d«. 

To  Wi'nteu,  win'tur.   tj.  a.     To  feed  or 

manage  in  the  winter. 

The  cattle  generally  sold  for  slaughter  within,  or 
exportation  abroad,  had  never  been  handled  ortoin- 
teren  at  hand-meat.  Temple. 

Young  lean  cattle  may  by  their  growth  pay  for 
their  wintering,  and  so  be  ready  to  fat  next  sum- 
mer. Mortimer. 
Winter,  win'tur.   is  often   used  in  com- 
position. 

The  king  sat  in  the  ici/ifer-house,  and  there  wa8 

a  fire  burning  before  him.  Jeremiah. 

If  in  November  and  December  they  fallow,  'tis 

called  a  jcinter-fallowing.  Mortimer. 

Shred  it  very  small  with  thyme,  sweet  marjoram, 

and  a  little  luinier-savoury.  Walton. 

Wi'nterbeaten,     win'tilr-bi-t'n.      adj. 

[winter  and  beat.]  Harassed  by  severe 

weather. 

He  compareth  his  careful  case  to  the  sad  season 
of  the  year,  to  the  frosty  ground,  to  the  frozen  trees, 
and  to  his  own  winlerbeaten  flocke.  Spenser.^ 

Winterche'rry,  win'tur-tshdr-r^.  n.  s. 
[alkeking-e.]  A  plant.  The  fruit  is  about 
the  bigness  of  a  cherry,  and  inclosed  in 
the  cup  of  the  flower,  which  swells  over 
it  in  form  of  a  bladder.  Miller. 

Winterci'tron,  win'tiir-sit-tArn.*"   n.  s. 

A  sort  of  pear. 
Wi'ntergreen,  win'tAr-gr^^n.  n.  s.  f/iy- 
rola,  Latin.]  A  plant.  Miller. 

Wi'nterly,  win'tfir-1^.  adj.  [winter  and 
like.]  Such  as  is  suitable  to  winter;  of  a 
wintry  kind. 

If  't  be  summer  news, 
Smile  to  't  before;  if  ivinterly,  thou  need'st 
But  keep  that  count'nance  still.  Skakspeare^ 

Wi'ntry,    win'tr^.    adj.     [from    winter.] 
Brumal;  hyemal;  suitable  to  winter. 
He  saw  the  Trojan  fleet,  dispers'd,  distress'd 
By  stormy  winds  and  wintry  heaven  oppress'd. 

Dryden. 
Wi'ny,  wi'ne.  adj.   [from   wine.]   Having 
the  taste  or  qualities  of  wine. 

Set  cucumbers  among  muskmelons,  and  see  whe- 
ther the  melons  will  not  be  more  toinu,  and  better 
tasted.  ■  Bacon. 

To  WIPE,  wipe.  -v.  a.  [pipan,  Saxon.] 

1 .  To  cleanse  by  rubbing  with  something 
soft. 

Such  a  handkerchief, 
I'm  sure  it  was  your  wife's,  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with.  Sliakspeare. 

She  a  gentle  tear  let  fall 
From  either  eye,  and  wip'rf  them  with  her  hair. 

Milton. 
Then  with  her  vest  the  wound  she  iptpes  and  dries. 

Denkam. 

2.  To  take  away  by  tersion. 

Calumniate  stoutly;  for  though  we  wipe  away 
with  never  so  much  care  the  dirt  thrown  at  us,  there 
will  be  left  some  sulliage  behind.     Decay  of  Piety. 

3.  To  strike  off  gently. 
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l-ct  me  wipe  off  this  bonouiable  dcu, 
Ihal  silverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks,    Shaksp. 
Some  natural  Icors  they  dropp'd,  but  toip^d  them 
soon.  Milton. 

A  young  man,  liaving  suffered  many  tortures,  es- 
caped with  life,  and  told  his  felloiv  christians,  that 
the  piin  of  them  had  been  rendered  tolerable  by 
(lie  presence  of  an  angel,  who  stood  by  him  and 
wiped  off  the  tears  and  sweat.  Addison. 

i.  To  clear  away. 

Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 
Child  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
IVip'd  the  black  scruples;  reconcil'd  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.  Shakspeare. 

5.  [^etnung-o.']     To  cheat;  to  defraud. 

The  next  bordering  lords  commonly  encroach  one 
upon  another,  as  one  is  stronger,  or  lie  still  in  wait 
to  wipe  them  out  of  their  lands.  /Spenser. 

G.  7'o  Wipe  out.     To  efface. 

This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house, 
Shall  be  icip'(i  out  in  the  next  parliament.  Shaksp. 
As  thou  lov'st  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the  rest 
of  thy  services  by  leaving  me  now.  Shaksjjeare. 
Take  one  in  whom  decrepid  old  age  has  blotted 
out  the  memory  of  his  past  knowledge,  and  clearly 
loiped  out  the  ideas  his  mind  was  formerly  stored 
with,  and  stopped  up  all  the  passages  for  new  ones 
to  enter;  or  if  there  be  some  of  the  inlets  yet  left 
open,  the  impressions  made  are  scarce  perceived. 

Locke. 
Wipe,  wipe.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Act  of  cleansing. 

2.  A  blow;  a  stroke;  a  jeer;  a  gibe;  a  sar- 
casm. 

To  statesmen  would  you  give  a  %oipe, 
You  print  it  in  Italick  type: 
When  letters  are  in  vulgar  shapes, 
'Tis  ten  to  one  the  wit  escapes; 
But  when  in  capitals  exprest, 
The  dullest  reader  smokes  the  jest.  Swift. 

3.  IjmTiellus.']   A  bird.  Ainsivorth. 

Wi'pER,  wi'p\ir.9^  n.  s.  [from  ivifie.']  An 
instrument  or.person  by  which  any  thing 
is  wiped 

The  maids  and  their  makes, 
At  dancing  and  wakes,  , 

Had  their  napkins  and  posies. 
And  the  wipers  for  their  noses.  Ben  Jonson. 

WIRE,  wi'ir.  n.  «.  [yirer,  French,  to  draw 
round.  Skinner.']  Metal  drawn  into  slen- 
der threads. 

Tane  was  the  damsel;  and  without  remorse 
The  king  condenin'd  her,  guiltless,  to  the  fire: 

Her  veil  and  mantle  plitckt  they  off  by  force, 
And  bound  her  tender  arms  in  twisted  tcire.  Fairfax. 
Thou  shalt  be  whipt  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in 
brine. 
Smarting  in  ling'ring  pickle.  Shak^eare. 

The  soldier,  that  man  of  iron. 
Whom  ribs  of  horror  all  environ, 
That's  strong  with  wire  instead  of  veins, 
In  whose  embraces  you're  in  chains. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 
And  the  cherubick  host,  in  thousand  quires, 
Touch  their  immortal  harps  of  golden  wires.   Milt 

Some  roll  a  mighty  stone,  some  laid  along, 
And,  bound  with  burning  icires,  on  spokes  of  wheels 
are  hung.  Dryden. 

To  Wi'redraw,  wi'ur-driw.  r.  a.   {wire 

and  rfraw.] 
\ .  To  spin  into  wire. 

2.  To  draw  out  into  length. 

A  fluid  moving  through  a  flexible  canal,  when 
small,  by  its  friction  will  naturally  lengthen  and 
wiredra^o  the  sides  of  the  canal,  according  to  the 
direction  of  its  axis.  Arhuthnot. 

3,  To  draw  by  art  or  violence. 

I  have  been  wrongfully  accused,  and  my  sense 
•AredraiKn  into  blasphemy.  Dryden. 
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Wi'redrawer,  wi'tir-driw-6r.  n.  *.  [wire 
and  draw.]  One  who  spins  wire. 

Those  who  have  need  of  unmixed  silver,  as  gdders 
and  wiredraicers,  must,  besides  an  equal  weight  of 
silver  mixed  with  other  metals,  give  an  overplus  to 
reward  the  refiner's  skill.  Locke. 

To  Wis,  wis.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part.  pass. 
wist,  {wissen,  German;  -vysen,  Dutch.] 
To  think;  to  imagine.   Obsoiete. 

Thus  proud  and  fierce,  unto  the  hearts  he  slept 
Of  them  poor  souls;  and  cittiag  reason's  reins, 
Made  them  his  own  before  they  had  it  %vist  Sidney. 

When  Mammon  saw  his  purpose  mist, 
Him  to  entrap  uuwares,  another  way  he  wist. 

Spenser. 
This  book,  advisedly  read,  and  diligently  follow- 
ed but  one  year  at  home,  would  do  a  young  gentle- 
man more  good,   I  iciss,   than  three  years  travel 
abroad.  .dscham. 

There  be  fools  alive,  I  tvis, 
Silver'd  o'er,  and  so  was  this.  Shakspiare. 

Marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  a  handsome  stripling  too, 
I  wis  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match.      Sliaksp. 

When  for  more  worlds  the  Macedonian  cried, 
He  wist  not  Thetys  in  her  lap  did  hide 
Another  yet,  a  world  reserv'd  for  you. 
To  make  more  great  thaa  that  he  did  subdue. 

Waller. 
Wi'sDOM,  \viz'dilm.'68  n.  s.  [pipbom,  Sax. 
wilsdom,  Danish  ] 

1.  Sapience;  the  power  of  judging  right- 
ly; the  knowledge  of  divine  and  human 
things. 

That  which  moveth  God  to  work  is  goodness,  and 
that  which  ordereth  his  work  is  wisdom,  and  that 
which  perfccteth  his  work  is  power.  Hooker. 

As  from  senses  reason's  work  doth  spring, 
So  many  reasons  understanding  gain. 

And  many  understandings  knowledge  bring, 
And  by  much  knowledge  wisdom  «e  obtain.  Davies. 

Wisdom  is  that  which  makes  men  judge  what  are 
the  best  ends,  and  what  the  best  means  to  attain 
them,  and  gives  a  man  advantage  of  counsel  and 
direction.  Temple. 

As  science  is  properly  that  knowledge  which  re- 
lateth  to  the  essences  of  things,  so  wisdom  to  their 
operations.  Grew. 

O  sacred  solitude!  divine  retreat! 
Choice  of  the  prudent,  envy  of  the  great! 
By  the  pure  stream,  or  in  the  waving  shade. 
We  court  fair  wisdom,  that  celestial  maid.    Young. 

2.  Prudence;  skill  in  affairs;  judicious 
conduct. 

'Tis  much  he  dares. 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  bis  valour 
To  act  in  safety.  Shakspeare. 

W^isdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.  Shakspeare. 

Wise,  wize.  adj.  [pif,  Saxon;  wiis,  Dut. 
and  Danish.] 

1.  Sapient;  judging  rightly;  having  much 
knowledge. 

Heav'n  is  for  thee  too  high;  be  lowly  wise.  Milt 
All  the  writings  of  the  ancient  Goths  were  com- 
posed in  verse,  which  were  called  runes,  or  viises, 
and  from  thence  the  term  of  wise  came.       Temple. 

Since  the  floods  demand 
For  their  descent  a  prone  and  sinking  land. 
Does  not  this  due  declivity  declare 
A  %Dise  director's  providential  care.-         Blackmore. 
The  icisest  and  best  men,  in  all  ages,  have  lived 
up  to  the  religion  of  their  country,  when  they  saw 
nothing  in  it  opposite  to  morality.  Mdison. 

2.  Judicious;  prudent;  practically  know- 
ing. 

There  were  ten  virgins;  five  of  them  were  toise, 
and  five  were  foolish.  Matthew- 
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I  would  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good, 
and  simple  concerning  evil.  Romans. 

The  young  and  gay  declining,  Alma  flics 
At  nobler  game,  the  nu.;liij  and  the  wise: 
By  nature  more  an  casle  than  a  dove, 
She  impiously  prefers  "the  world  to  love.       Young. 

3.  Skilful;  uexterous. 

Speak  unto  all  that  are  toise-bearted,  whom  I 
have  filled  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom,  that  they  may 
make  Aaron's  garments  Exodus. 

Do  we  count  him  a  wist  man,  who  is  wise  in  any 
thing  but  his  own  proper  profession  and  employ- 
ment, and  wise  for  every  body  but  himself.' 

Tillolson. 

They  are  wise  to  do  evil,  but  to  do  good  iliey 
have  no  knowledge.  Jeremiah. 

4.  Skilled  in  hidden  arts:  a  sense  some- 
wiiat  ironical. 

There  was  an  old  fat  woman  even  now  with 

me 

— Pray,  was't  not  the  wise  woman  of  Brainford? 

Shakspeare. 

5.  Grave;  becoming  a  wise  man. 

One  eminent  iu  wise  deport  spake  much.  Milton. 

It  must  be  a  wise  Being  that  is  the  cause  of  those 
wist  effects.  Wilkins. 

WISE,  wise.  n.  s.  [pipe,  Saxon;  wyse, 
Dutch;  weise,  German;  guise,  French; 
g-uisa,  Italian.]  Manner;  way  of  being 
or  acting.  This  word,  in  the  modern 
dialect,  is  often  corrupted  into  ways. 

This  song  she  sings  in  most  commanding  icise; 
Come,  shepherd's  boy,  let  now  thy  heart  bebow'd 
To  make  itself  to  my  least  look  a  slave.        Sidney. 

Ere  we  farther  pass,  I  will  devise 
A  passport  for  us  both,  in  fittest  tuise.  Spenser. 

On  this  ivise  ye  shall  bless  Israel.  J^umbera. 

The  lovers  standing  in  this  doleful  wise, 
A  warrior  bold  approached.  Fairfax. 

With  foam  upon  thy  lips,  and  sparkling  eyes, 
Thou  say'st  and  dost  in  such  outrageous  wise. 
That  mad  Orestes,  if  he  saw  the  show. 
Would  swear  thou  wert  the  madder  of  the  two. 

Dryden. 

'Tis  in  no  icise  strange  that  such  acne  should  be- 
lieve, that  things  were  blindly  shuffled.   Woodward. 

Wi'sEACRE,  wize'd-kur.*'^  n.  s.    [It  was 
anciently     written     wisesegger,   as  the 
Dutch  wiseggher,  a  soothsayer.] 
A  wise  or  sententious  man.    Obsolete. 
2.  A  fool;  a  dunce. 

Why,  says  a  vmeacre  that  sat  by  him,  were  I  as 
the  king  of  France,  1  would  scorn  to  take  part  with 
footmen.  Addison. 

Wi'sEi.Y,  wize'ie.  adv.  [from  wise.]  Ju- 
diciously; prudently. 

If  thou  covet  death,  as  utmost  end 
Of  misery,  so  thinking  to  evade 
The  penalty  pronounc'd,  doubt  not  God 
Hath  wiseiier  arm'd  his  vengeful  ire.  Milton. 

He  sits  like  discontented  Damocles, 
When  by  the  sportive  tyrant  v^isely  shown 
The  dangerous  pleasure  of  a  flatttr'd  throne. 

Dryden. 

Admitting  their  principles  to  be  true,  they  act 

ivisely:  they  keep  their  end,  evil  as  it  is,  steadily  in 

vie^v.  Rogers. 

The  doctors,  tender  of  their  fame. 
Wisely  on  me  lay  all  the  blame: 
We  must  confess  his  case  was  nice. 
But  he  would  never  take  advice.  Swift. 

W  I'sENEss,  wize'n^s.  n.  s.  [from  wise.] 
Wisdom;  sapience.  Obsolete. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wiuiness  in  devising,  his 

pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 

moral  wiseness.  Spenser. 

I'o  WISH,  wish.  -v.  n.  [pipcian,  Saxon.] 

1 .    I'o  have  strong  desire;  to  If    g. 

The  sun  beat  upon  the  head  of  J  aah,  that  he 
fainted,  and  wished  in  himself  to  die.  Jonah. 
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If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays, 
To  spurt  "Tiild  be  as  tedious  as  to  work; 
But  «'heti  iUey  seldom  come,  they  icisWd-tor  come. 

Shakspeare . 

They  have  more  than  heart  could  leish.    Psalms. 
Eve 
With  lowliness  majestick  from  her  seat. 
And  grace,  that  won  who  saw  to  icish  her  stay, 
Rose,  and  went  forth.  Milton. 

There  are  ships  prepared  by  my  command. 
That  shall  convey  you  to  the  trtsft'd-for  port. 

^iddison. 

That  Noah  or  Janus  understood  navigation,  may 
be  very  well  supported  by  his  image  found  upon  the 
first  Roman  coins.  One  side  was  stampt  with  a  Ja- 
nus bifrons,  and  the  other  with  a  rostrum,  or  prow 
of  a  ship.  This  is  as  good  an  argument  as  an  anti- 
quary could  wish  for.  Arlndhnot. 

And  much  he  icislCd,  but  durst  not  ask  to  part. 

Parnd. 

2.  To  be  disposed  or  inclined. 

Those  potentates,  who  do  not  xcish  well  to  his  af- 
fairs, have  shewn  respect  to  his  personal  character. 

Mdison. 

3.  It  has  a  slight  signification  of  hope  or 
fear. 

I  wish  it  may  not  prove  some  ominous  foretoken 
of  misfortune,  to  have  met  with  such  a  miser  as  I 
am-  Sidney. 

To  Wish,  wish.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  desire;  to  long  for. 

He  was  fain  to  pull  him  out  by  the  heels,  and 
shew  him  the  beast  as  dead  as  he  could  wish  it. 

Sidney. 

2.  To  recommend  by  wishing. 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs, 
I  would  not  xcish  them  to  a  fairer  death.       Shaksp. 

3.  To  imprecate. 

If  heavens  have  any  grievous  plague  in  store, 
Exceeding  those  that  I  canim/i  upon  thee; 
O  let  them  keep  it  till  thy  sins  be  ripe, 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation.    Shakspeare. 

4.  To  ask. 

Digby  should  find  the  best  way  to  make  Antrim 
communicate  the  affair  to  him,  and  to  wish  his  as- 
sistance. Clarendon. 

.  Wish,  wish.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Longing  desire. 

To  his  irisA, 
Beyond  bis  hope.  Eve  separate  he  spies.      Milton. 
A  wish  is  properly  the  desire  of  a  man  sitting  or 
lying  still;  but  an  act  of  the  will,  is  a  man  of  busi- 
ness vigorously  going  about  his  work.  South. 

2.  Thing  desired. 

What  next  I  bring  shall  please  thee;  be  assur'd. 
Thy  likeness,  thy  fit  help,  thy  other  self, 
Thy  wish,  exactly  to  thy  heart's  desire.         Milton. 

3.  Desire  expressed. 

Shame  come  to  Romeo! — 

— Blistered  be  thy  tongue 
For  such  a  wish!  Shakspeare. 

I  admire  your  whig  principles  of  resistance  in  the 
spirit  of  the  Barcelonians:  I  join  in  your  wish  for 
them.  Pope. 

Wi'sHEDLY,  wisht'l(i.  adv.  [from  wished.^ 
According  to  desire.   Not  used. 

What  could  have  happened  unto  him  more  wish- 
edly,  than  with  his  great  honour  to  keep  the  town 
still.  Knolles. 

Wi'sHER,  wish'5r.98  n.  s.  [from  -wish.] 

1.  One  who  longs. 

2.  One  who  expresses  wishes. 

[I'ishers  and  woulders  are  never  good  houschold- 

jj.g  Proverbs. 

With  half  that  wish  the  icisher^s  eyes  be  dress'd. 

Shakspeare. 
Wi'sHFUL,  wish'ful.  adj.  [from  ivis/i  and 

1.  Lo'.fiitig;  showing  desire. 

From  Scotland  am  1  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love, 


To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  xcishjul  sight. 

Shakspeare. 
2.  Desirable;  exciting  wishes. 

Nor  could  I  see  a  soile,  where  e'er  I  came, 
More  sweete  and  wishful.  Chapman. 

Wi'sHKULLY,  wish'tul-e.  adv.  [from  wis/i- 

fuL'\   Earnestly;  with  longing. 
Wi'sKET,  wis'kit."9  n.  s.  A  basket. 

AinsivortJi. 
Wisp,  wisp.  n.  s.  \jvisfi.,  Swedish  and  old 
Dutch.]  A  small  bundle,  as  of  hay  or 
straw. 
A  iKxsp  of  straw  for  a  ballad.  Shakspeare. 

A  gentleman  would  fast  five  days,  without  meat, 
bread,  or  drink;  but  the  same  used  to  have  conti- 
nually a  great  wisp  of  herbs  that  he  smellcd  on; 
and  amongst  those  some  esculent  herb  of  strong 
scent,  as  onions.  Bacon. 

Jews,  who  their  whole  wealth  can  lay 
In  a  small  basket  on  a  wisp  of  hay.  Drtjden. 

WisT,  wist.  The  pret.  and  part,  oi  wis. 
Wi'sTFUL,  wist'f^il.  adj. 

1.  Attentive;  earnest;  full  of  thought. 

Why,  Grubbinel,  dost  thou  so  wistful  seem.' 
There's  sorrow  in  thy  look.  Gay. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Swift,  as  it  seems  for 
wishful;  though  it  may  mean  earnest, 
eager. 

Lifting  up  one  of  my  sashes,  I  cast  many  a  wist- 
ful melancholy  look  towai-ds  the  sea.  Swift. 
Wi'sTFULLY,  wist'ful-6.  adv .  [from  inist- 
fulF^  Attentively;  earnestly. 

With  that  he  fell  again  to  pry 
Through  perspective  more  wistfully.         Hudibras. 

Wi'sTLY,  wist'l^.  adv.  [from  wis.']  Atten- 
tively; earnestly. 

Speaking  it,  he  wistly  look'd  on  me; 
As  who  shall  say,  I  would  thou  wert  the  man. 

Shakspeare. 
To  Wit,  wit.  v.  n.  [pitan,  Saxon.]     To 
know.     This  word  is  now  only  used  in 
the  phrase  to  wit,  that  is  to  say. 

There  is  an  officer,  toxcit,  the  sheriff  of  the  shire, 
whose  office  it  is  to  walk  up  and  down  his  bailiwick. 

Spenser. 
Yet  are  these  feet;  whose  strengthless  stay  is 
numb. 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift-winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave; 
As  witting  1  no  other  comfort  have.       Shakspeare. 
WIT,  wit.    n.  s.   [I'jepic,   Saxon;   from 

pican,  to  know.J 
I     The  powers  of  the  mind;  the  mental 
faculties;    the   intellects.     This  is  the 
original  signification. 
Who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird .' 

Shakspeare. 
The  king  your  father  was  reputed  for 
A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 
And  unmatch'd  xvit  and  judgment.  Shakspeare. 

Will  puts  in  practice  what  the  icit  deviseth; 
Will  ever  acts,  and  wit  contcm;)lates  still; 

And  as  from  icit  the  power  of  wisdom  riseth, 
All  other  virtues  daughters  are  of  will. 

Will  is  the  prince,  and  tvit  the  counsellor 
Which  doth  for  common  good  in  council  sit; 

And  when  icit  is  resolv'd,  will  lends  her  powpr 
To  execute  what  is  advis'd  by  wit.  Davies. 

For  icit  and  pow'r  their  last  endeavours  bend 
T'  outshine  each  other.  Vryden. 

2.  Imagination;  quickness  of  fancy. 

They  never  meet,  but  there's  a  skirmish  oCicit 

between  them Alas,  m  our  last  conflirt,  four  of 

his  five  icj^s  went  halting  off,  and  now  is  the  old 
man  i^overn'd  by  one.  Shakspeare. 

Lewd,  shallow,  hair-brained  huffs  make  atheism, 
and  contempt  of  religion,  the  only  badge  and  cha- 
racter of  u?i<.  South. 


And  though  a  tun  in  thy  large  bulk  be  writ. 
Yet  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit.  Dryden. 

Hi/ lying  most  in  the  assemblage  of  ideas,  and 
putting  those  together  with  quickness  and  variety, 
wherein  can  be  found  any  resemblance  or  congrui- 
ly,  thereby  to  make  up  pleasant  pictures  in  the  fan- 
vy.  Judgment,  on  the  coutraiy,  lies  in  separating 
carefully  one  from  another  ideas  wherein  can  be 
found  the  least  difference,  thereby  to  avoid  being 
misled  by  similitude.  Locke- 

Could  any  but  a  knowing  prudent  cause 
Begin  such  motions,  and  assign  such  laws.' 
If  the  great  Mind  had  form'd  a  different  frame* 
Might  not  your  wanton  wit  the  system  blame! 

Blackmoic 

3.  Sentiments  produced  by  quickness  of 
fancy,  or  by  genius;  the  effect  of  wit. 

All  sorts  of  men  take  a  pleasure  to  gird  at  me. 
The  brain  of  this  foolish  compounded  clay,  man,  is 
uot  able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  more  to 
laughter  than  what  I  invent,  and  is  invented  on  me. 
I  am  not  only  witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit 
is  in  other  men.  Shaksptai-e. 

His  works  become  the  frippery  of  wit.  B.  Jonson. 

Tiie  Romans  made  those  times  the  standard  of 
their  wit,  when  they  subdued  the  world.         Sprat. 

The  definition  otwit  is  only  this,  that  if  is  a  pro- 
priety of  thoughts  and  words;  or,  in  other  terms, 
thoughts  and  words  elegantly  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject. Dryden. 

Let  a  lord  once  but  own  the  happy  lines. 
How  the  wit  brightens,  and  the  style  refines!  Pope. 

4.  A  man  of  fancy. 

Intemperate  icils  will  spare  neither  friend  nor 
foe,  and  make  themselves  the  common  enemies  of 
mankind.  L'Estrange. 

A  poet,  being  too  witty  himself,  could  draw  no- 
thing butt('t<s  in  a  comedy:  even  hisfools  were  in- 
fected with  the  disease  of  their  author.         Dryden. 

To  tell  them  would  a  hundred  tongues  require; 
Or  one  vain  wit^s,  that  might  a  hundred  tire.  Pope. 

5.  A  man  of  genius. 

Hence  'tis  a  wit,  the  greatest  word  of  fame, 
Grows  such  a  common  name; 
And  wits  by  our  creation  they  become. 
Just  sc  as  titular  bishops  made  at  Rome: 

'Tis  not  a  rule,  'tis  not  a  jest 

Admir'd  with  laughter  at  a  feast. 
Nor  florid  talk  which  can  that  title  gain; 
The  proofs  of  icit  for  ever  must  remain.       Cowley. 

Searching  wits,  of  more  mechanick  parts. 
Who  grac'd  their  age  with  new-invented  arts; 
Those  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 
And  those  who  knew  that  bounty  to  commend. 

Dryden. 

How  vain  that  second  life  in  others  breath, 
Th'  estate  which  wits  inherit  after  death! 
Ease,  health,  and  life  for  this  tiiey  must  resio-n; 
Unsure  the  tenure,  but  how  vast  the  fine! 
The  great  man's  curse  without  the  gain  endure: 
Be  envy'd,  wretched;  and  be  flattcr'd,  poor.    P(^pe. 

Nought  but  a  genius  can  a  genius  fit; 
A  icit  herself,  Amelia  weds  a  wit.  Youn<^. 

6.  Sense;  judgment. 

Strong  was  their  plot, 
Their  practice  close,  their  faith  suspected  not. 
Their  states  far  off,  and  they  of  ivary  wit.    Daniel. 

Come,  leave  the  loathed  stage, 
And  this  more  loathsome  age; 
Where  pride  and  impudence,  in  faction  knit, 
Usurp  the  chair  of  wit.  Ben  Jonson. 

Though  his  youihful  blood  be  fir'd  with  wine 
He  wants  not  wit  the  danger  to  decline.       Drvdcn. 

7 .  Facuilv  of  the  mind. 

If  our  wits  run  tiie  wildgoose-chasc,  I  have  done- 
for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wildgoose  in  one  of  thy 
wits,  than  I  have  in  my  whole  five.         Shakspeare. 

8.  [In  the  plural.]  Soundness  of  nnder.^ 
standing;  intellect  not  crazed;  sound 
mind. 

I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlawed  from  my  blood;  he  sought  my  life- 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.  Shakspeare. 
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Are  bis  toils  safe?  is  be  not  ligbt  of  brain? 

Shakspeare. 

Sound  sleep  cometh  of  moderate  eating;  he  riseth 
early,  and  bis  wits  are  witb  him:  but  the  pain  of 
watching,  and  choler,  and  pangs  of  the  belly,  are 
nilh  an  unsatiable  man.  Ecclesiasticus. 

No  man  in  bis  wits  can  make  any  doubt,  whe- 
ther there  be  such  things  as  motion,  and  sensation, 
and  continuity  of  bodies.  Wilkins- 

Wickedness  is  voluntary  frenzy,  and  every  sin- 
ner does  more  extravagant  things  than  any  man 
that  is  crazed,  and  out  of  bis  wits,  only  that  he 
tnows  better  what  he  does.  Tillotson. 

No  man  in  his  wits  can  seriously  think  that  bis 
own  soul  hath  existed  from  all  eternity.       Bentley. 
9.  Contrivance;   stratagem;  power  of  ex- 
pedients; invention;  ingenuity. 

How  can  it  chuse  but  bring  the  simple  to  their 
wits  end?  how  can  it  chuse  but  vex  and  amaze 
them?  Hooker. 

1  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brainford;  but  that  my  admirable  dexterity  of  tcit, 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver- 
ed me.  Shakspeare. 

Sleights  from  his  wit  and  subtlety  proceed. 

Milton. 

The  neighbourhood  were  at  (heir  trits  end,  to 
consider  what  would  be  the  issue.  VEslrange. 

WITCH,  witsh.  n.  s.  [piece,  Saxon.] 

1.  A  vs^oinan  given  lo  unlawful  arts. 

Wise  judges  have  prescribed,  that  men  may  not 
rashly  believe  the  confessions  of  witches,  nor  the 
evidence  against  them.  For  the  witches  themselves 
are  imaginative;  and  people  are  credulous,  and 
ready  to  impute  accidents  to  witchcraft.         Bacon 

View  the  ruder  loi/c/i,  the  conjurer  by  root,  and 
has  she  not  store  of  ignorance,  and  zeal  of  mischief? 

Holy  day. 
The  night-hag  comes  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  laboring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms.  Milton. 

When  I  consider  whether  there  are  such  persons 
as  loitc/ies,  my  mind  is  divided:  I  believe  in  gene- 
ral that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft,  but  can 
give  no  credit  to  any  particular  instances  of  it. 

Spectator. 

2.  [trom  pic,  Saxon.]  A  winding  sinuous 

bank. 

Leave  me  those  hills  wbcre  harbrough  nis  to  see; 
Nor  holy  bush,  nor  briar,  nor  winding  witch. 

Spenser. 
To  Witch,  wltsh.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  bewitch;  to  enchant. 

Me  ill  befits,  that  in  der-doing  arms. 
And  honour's  suit,  my  vowed  days  do  spend. 

Unto  thy  bounteous  baits,  and  pleasing  charms. 
With  which  weak  men  thou  icitchest,  to  attend. 

Spenser, 
'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night, 
^Vhen  church-yards  yawn.  Shakspeare. 

I'll  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

Shakspeare, 

Wi'tchcraft,   witsh'kraft.   n.   s.    [witch 
and  craft.'] 

1.  The  practices  of  witches. 

People  are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  acci- 
dents and  natural  operations  to  witchcraft.     Bacon. 

2.  Power  more  than  natural. 

Urania  name,  whose  force  he  knew  so  well. 
He  quickly  knew  what  witclicraft  gave  the  blow. 

SUlney- 

Have  not  some  of  learning  and  gravity  thouglit 

themselves  wise,  in  thinking  witchcraft  rather  a 

mistake  Uiau  a  crime?  Holyday. 

If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  be  hath  a  witchcraft 


Over  the  king  in  's  tongue.  Shakspeare. 

What  subtile  icitchcraft  man  constrains 
To  change  his  pleasure  into  pains?  Denham. 

Wi'tchery,  witsh'ur-e.  n,  s.  [froni  tvitc/i.'] 
Enchantment. 


Another  kind  of  petty  witchery,  if  it  be  not  alto- 
gether deceit,  they  call  charmii>g  of  beasts  and  birds.  ' 

Raleigh. 

Great  Comus! 

Deep  skili'd  in  all  his  mother's  wUcheries.  Milton. 

Wi'tcu.vckhh,  wlt'kra.k-6r.  7i.s.\^mit  and 

cracker.^     A  joker;  one   who  breaks  a 

jest. 

A  college  of  icitcrachers  cannot  flout  me  out  of 

my  humour;  dost  thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire  or  an 

epigram?  Shakspeare. 

Wi'tck.vft,  wk'krSft.  n,  s,  [wit  antl  craft.] 

Contrivance;  invention.     Obsolete. 

He  was  no  body  that  could  not  hammer  out  of 

his  name  an  invention  by  this  witcraft,  and  picture 

it  accordingly.  Camden- 

To  WiTE,  wite.  V.  a.  [pican,  Saxon.J  To 

blame;  to  reproach. 

The  palmer  'gan  most  bitterly 
Her  to  rebuke,  for  being  loose  and  light; 

Which  not  abiding,  but  more  :^cornfully 
Scoffing  at  him,  that  did  her  justly  xcite, 
She  turn'd  her  boat  about.  Spenser. 

Wite,  wite.  n,  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Blame; 
reproach.  Sfiensrr. 

With,   with  and   \y\th.  firefiosit,    fpi%, 
Saxcn.] 

1.  By:  noting  the  cause. 
Truth,  tir'd  with  iteration. 

As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage  to  the  moon.    Shaksp. 

With  thy  pow'rful  blast, 
Heat  apace,  and  cool  as  fast.  Carew. 

They  adhered  to  John,  their  deprived  bishop; 
and  could  not  be  charmed  icilh  the  saintship  of  any 
second  bishop,  during  his  life.  Lesley. 

IVith  ev'i-y  stab  her  bleeding  heart  was  torn. 
With  wounds  much  harder  to  be  seen  than  born. 

Rowe. 

2.  Noting  the  means. 
Rude  and  unpolished  are  all  operations  of  the 

soul  in  their  beginnings,  before  they  are  cultivated 
with  art  and  study.  Dryden. 

3.  Noting  the  instrument. 
Boreas  through  the  lazy  vapour  flies, 

And  sweeps,  with  healthy  %vings,  the  rank  polluted 

skies.  Rowe. 

By  perflations  with  large  bellows,  miners  give 

motion  to  the  air.  Woodward. 

4.  On  the  side  of;  for:  nothing  confedera- 
cy or  favour. 

Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  Genesis. 

In  opposition  to:  in  competition  or  con- 
test. 

I  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  'gainst  thy  valour.  Shakspeare. 

He  shall  lie  loith  any  friar  in  Spain.         Dryden. 
Noting  comparison. 
Can  blazing  carbuncles,  with  her  compare? 

Sandys. 
,  In  society;  noting  connexion. 

God  gave  man  a  soul  that  should  live  for  ever, 
although  the  body  be  destroyed;  and  those  who  were 
good  should  be  with  him.  Stilling  fleet. 

In  all  thy  humours,  whether  grave  or  mellow, 
ThouTt  such  a  touchy,  testy,  pleasing  fellow; 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  about  thee. 
There  is  no  living  iclth  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

TatUr. 
8.  In  company  of. 

At  the  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  lov- 
ing visitation  was  with  me  a  young  doctor  from 
Rome.  Shakspeare . 

3.  In  appendage:   noting  consequence  or 
concomitance. 

Men  might  know  the  persons  who  had  a  right  to 
regal  power,  and,  with  it  to  their  obedience.  Loeke. 
10-  In  mutual  dealing. 

1  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with  you, 
walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  but  I  will  not  eat 


with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with  you. 

Shakspeare. 

11.  Noting  confidence;  as  /  trust  you 
with  all  my  secrets;  or,  /  trust  all  my 
secret-^  with  you, 

12.  In  partnership. 
Though  Jove  himself  no  less  content  would  be, 

To  part  his  throne  anu  share  his  heaven  with  thee, 

Popt. 

13.  Noting  connexion. 
Pity  your  own,  or  pity  our  estate, 

Nor  twist  our  fortunes  with  your  sinking  fate. 

Dryden. 

14.  Immediately  after. 
With  that  she  told  me,  that,  though  she  spake  of 

her  father  Cremes,  she  would  hide  no  truth  from 
me.  Sidney. 

With  (hat,  he  crawled  out  of  his  nest. 
Forth  creeping,  on  his  caitifi* hands  and  thighs. 

Fairy  Queen. 
Tn  falling,  both  an  equal  fortune  tried; 
Would  fortune  for  my  fall  so  well  provide! 
With  this  he  pointed  to  his  face  and  show'd 
His  hands  and  all  his  habit  smear'd  with  blood. 

Dryden. 
With  that  the  god  his  darling  phantom  calls. 
And  from  his  falt'ring  lips  this  message  falls. 

Garth. 

15.  Among. 
Jasper  duke  of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  used  to 

employ  with  the  first  in  his  wars,  was  then  sick. 

Bacon. 

Tragedy  was  originally,  with  the  ancients,  a 
piece  of  religious  worship.  Rymer. 

Immortal  powers  the  term  of  conscience  know. 
But  interest  is  her  name  with  men  below.  Dryden. 

16.  Upon. 
Such  arguments  had  invincible  force  with  (hose 

pagan  philosophers  who  became  christians,   ^iddit. 

17.  In  consent:  noting  parity  of  state. 
See  where  on  earth  the  flow'ry  glories  lie! 

With  her  they  flourish'd,  and  with  her  they  die. 

Pope. 

18.  This  preposition  might  perhaps  be 
exemplified  in  many  more  relations, 
for  its  use  is  very  frequent,  and  there- 
fore very  lax  and  various.  With  and 
by  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish, 
nor  perhaps  is  any  distinction  always 
observed.  With  seems  rather  lo  de- 
note at)  instrument  and  by  a  cause: 
thus,  he  killrcl  his  enemy  with  a  sword, 
but  he  died  by  an  arrow.  The  arrow 
is  considered  rather  as  a  cause,  as 
there  is  no  mention  of  an  agent.  If 
the  agent  be  more  remote,  by  is  used; 
as,  the  vermin  which  he  could  not  kill 
with  his  guTij  he  killed  by  fioison:  if 
these  two  prepositions  be  transposed, 
the  sentence,  though  equally  intelligi- 
ble, will  be  less  agreeable  to  the  com- 
mon modes  of  speech. 

19.    With^  in  composition,  signifies  oppo- 
sition or  privation;  except  withal. 

A  present  natural  good  may  be  parted  with,  upon 
a  profitable  expectation  of  a  future  moral  good. 

WiMns. 
Witha'l,  wiTH-kir.^s  adv.  [with  and  all.'] 
I.  Along  with  the  rest;  likewise;  at  the 
same  time. 

Yet  it  must  be  loithal  considered,  that  the  great- 
est part  of  the  world  are  they  which  be  farthest  from 
perfection.  Hooker. 

How  well  supplied  with  noble  counsellors! 
How  modest  in  exception,  and  withal 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution.       Shaktptart. 

The  one  contains  my  picture,  prince; 
If  you  chuse  that,  then  I  am  yours  xcithal.   Shaksp. 
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This  that  prince  did  not  transmit  as  a  power,  to 
make  conquest,  but  as  a  retinue  for  bis  son;  and, 
icithal,  to  enable  him  to  recover  some  part  of  Ulster. 

Davies. 

The  river  being  wholly  of  fresh  water,  and  so 
large  withal,  chilleth  the  air.  Heylin. 

God,  when  he  gave  me  strength  to  shew  icithal 
How  slight  the  dft  was,  hung  it  io  my  hair.  .Vilton. 

'Tis  necessary  men  should  be  out  of  their  nonage 
before  they  can  attain  to  an  actual  use  of  this  prin- 
ciple; and,  withal,  that  they  should  be  ready  to  ex- 
ert and  exercise  their  faculties.  Wilkins. 

I  cannot,  cannot  bear;  'tis  past,  'tis  done; 
Perish  this  impious,  this  detested  son  I 
Perish  his  sire,  and  perish  I  withal. 
And  let  the  house's  heir  and  the  hop'd  kingdom 
fall.  Dryden. 

Chi'ist  had  not  only  an  infinite  power  to  work 
miracles,  but  also  an  equal  wisdom  to  know  the 
jusi  force  and  measure  of  every  argument  to  per- 
suade, and  withal  to  look  through  and  through  all 
the  dark  Cornells  of  the  soul  of  man,  and  to  discern 
what  prevails  upon  them,  and  what  does  not.  South- 
2.  It  is  somelinies  used  by  writers  where 
we  now  use  luit/i,  but  I  think  impro- 
perly. 

Time  brings  means  to  famish  him  withal; 
Let  him  but  wait  th*  occasions  as  they  fall.  Daniel. 

It  is  to  know  what  God  loves  and  delights  in,  and 
is  pleased  withal,  and  would  have  us  do  in  order  to 
our  happiness.  Tilloison. 

We  owe  to  Christianity  the  discovery  of  the  most 
perfect  rule  of  life  that  ever  the  world  was  ac- 
quainted icithal.  Tilhtson. 

To  Withdra'w,  wixH-draw'.  v.  a.  [w/M 
and  rfratf;  from  pi%,  or  pibep,  Sax. 
against,  and  rfraw.j 

1 .  To  take  back;  to  bereave. 

It  is  not  possible  they  should  observe  the  one, 
who  from  the  other  icithdraic  unnecessary  obedi- 
ence Hooker. 

Impossible  it  is  that  God  should  withdraw  his 
presence  fiom  any  thing,  because  the  very  sub- 
stance of  God  is  infinite.  Hooker. 

2.  To  call  away;  to  make  to  retire. 

Nausicaa  is  withdrawn,  and  a  whole  nation  in- 
froduced,  for  a  more  general  praise  of  Ulysses. 

Broome. 
To  Withdra'w,  wixH-drkw'.  tj.  n.    To 
retire;  to  retreat. 

She  from  her  husband  soft  withdrew.       Milton. 

At  this  excess  of  courage  all  amaz'd. 
The  foremost  of  his  foes  awhile  withdraw: 

With  such  respect  in  enter'd  Rome  they  gaz'd, 
Who  on  high  chairs  the  godlike  fathers  saw.  Dryd. 

Duumvir  has  passed  the  noon  of  life;  but  cannot 
withdraw  from  entertainments  which  are  pardon- 
able only  before  that  stage  of  our  being.       Taller. 

Withdra'wingroom,  wiTH-draw'ing- 
r66m.  n,  s,  ^withdraw  and  room,~\ 
Room  behind  another  room  for  retire- 
ment. 

For  an  ordinary  gentleman,  a  hall,  a  great  par- 
lour, with  a  withdrawingioom,  with  a  kitchen,  but- 
teries, and  other  conveniences,  is  sufficient.  JHortim. 

Wi'the,  with.  n.  s. 

1.  A  willow  twig. 

An  Irish  rebel  put  up  a  petition  that  he  might  be 
hanged  in  a  withe,  and  not  a  halter,  because  it 
hadl)een  so  used  with  former  rebels.  Bacon. 

There  let  him  lie 
Till  I,  of  cut-up  osiers,  did  imply 
-  A  with,  a  fathome  long,  with  which  his  feete 
I  made  together  in  a  sure  league  meete.  Chapman 

2.  A  band,  properly  a  band  of  twigs, 
[picfte  signifies  a  band.] 

These  cords  and  wythes  will  hold  men's  con- 
sciences, when  force  attends  and  twists  them. 

King  Charles. 
Birch  is  of  use  for  ox-yoaks,  hoops,  screws,  wythes 
for  faggots.  J^ortimer- 
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To  Wi'ther,  wixH'ir.  v.  n.  [jepi^epob, 
Sax.  dry,  faded.] 

1.  To  fade;  to  grow  sapless;  to  dry  up. 

That  which  is  of  God  we  defend,  to  the  utter- 
most of  that  ability  which  he  hath  given:  thai 
which  is  otherwise,  let  it  wither  even  in  the  root 
from  whence  it  hath  sprung.  Hooker. 

^Vlien  !  have  pluck'd  thy  rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again; 
It  needs  must  wither.  Shakspeare 

It  shall  wither  in  all  the  leaves  of  her  spring. 

Ezekiel. 

The  soul  may  sooner  leave  off  to  subsist  than  to 
love;  and,  like  the  vine,  it  withers  and  dies,  if  it 
has  nothing  to  embrace.  South 

2.  To  waste,  or  pine  away. 

Are  there  so  many  left  of  your  own  family,  that 
you  should  desire  wholly  to  reduce  it,  by  suffering 
the  last  branch  of  it  to  wither  away  before  its  time? 

Temple. 

3.  To  loose  or  want  animal  moisture. 

Vain  men,  how  vanishing  a  bliss  we  crave, 
Now  warm  in  love,  now  with\ing  in  the  grave. 

Dj-yden. 

To  Wi'ther,  wiTH'dr.  v.  a. 

1.  To  make  to  fade. 

The  sun  is  no  sooner  risen  with  a  burning  heat, 
but  it  withereth  the  grass,  and  the  flower  thereof 
falleth.  James. 

2.  To  make  to  shrink,  decay,  or  wrinkle, 
for  want  of  animal  moisture. 

Age  cannot  icither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  in- 
finite variety.  Shakspeare. 

Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd:  behold,  mine  arm 
Is,  like  a  blasted  sapling,  wither''d  up.   Shakspeare. 

What  are  these, 
So  wither''d,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth. 
And  yet  are  on 't?  Shakspeare. 

Thy  youth,  thy  strength,  thy  beauty,  which  will 
change 
To  withei-^d,  weak,  and  grey.  J\Iilt07i. 

In  Spain  our  springs,  like  old  men's  children,  be 
Decay 'd  and  withered  from  their  infancy: 
No  kindly  showers  fall  on  our  barren  earth. 
To  hatch  the  seasons  in  a  timely  birth.        Dryden. 

Wi'thehband,  wixH'ur-band  n.  s.  A 
piece  of  iron  which  is  laid  under  a 
saddle,  about  four  fingers  above  the 
horse's  withers,  to  keep  the  two  pieces 
of  wood  light  that  form  the  bow. 

Farrier's  Diet. 
Wi'THEREDNESS,wiTH'ur'd-n^s.rz.s.[froin 
withered.^  The  state  of  being  withered; 
marcidity. 

Water  them  as  soon  as  set,  till  they  have  reco- 
vered their  witheredness.  JMortimer. 
Wi'thers,  wtTH'tlrz.  11.  s.  Is  the  joining 
of  t!ie  shoulder-bones  at  the  bottom  of 
the  neck  and  mane,  towards  the  upper 
part  of  the  shoulder.        Farrier's  Diet. 

Let  the  gall'd  beast  wince; 

We  are  unwrung  in  the  withers.  Shakspeare. 

Rather  than  let  your  master  take  long  journies, 

contrive  that  the  saddle  may  pinch  the  beast  in  his 

xoithers.  Swift. 

Wi'theuwrung,  wiTH'ur-ri\ng.  The  hurt 
expressed  by  ivitherwrung  sometimes 
is  caused  by  a  bite  of  a  horse,  or  by  a 
saddle  being  unfit,  especially  v.hen  the 
bows  are  too  wide;  for  when  they  are 
so,  they  bruise  the  flesh  against  the 
spines  of  the  second  and  third  vertebrae 
of  the  back,  which  forms'  that  promi- 
nence that  rises  above  their  shoulders. 
Farrier's  Did. 

To  Wi'thhold,  wiTH-hold'.  v.  a.  [with 
7  A 


and  hold.']  Withheld  or  'aithholden, 
pret.  and  part.  S/ienser  has,  for  the 
sake  of  rhyme,  very  licenti.iusly'written 
'.vithhault. 

1 .  To  restrain;  to  keep  from  action;   to 
hold  back. 

That  hand,  which  as  no  Kind  of  ijiminent  dag- 
ger could  cause  at  fu-sl  to  withheld  itself,  so  neither 
have  any  practices,  so  many,  so  bloody,  following 
since,  been  ever  able  to  make  weary.  Hooker. 

Sith  mine  he  is,  or  free  or  hound ; 
Withltold,  O  sovereign  prince,  your  hasty  hand    • 
From  knitting  league  with  him.  Spenser. 

The  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace; 
And  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld.    Sliak>]i. 

A  great  number  of  suits  arc  for  abusive  words, 
or  a  box  on  the  ear,  or  other  trivial  matters,  which 
leave  no  permanent  ill  effects,  but,  if  our  passions 
may  be  icilhluld  from  estimating  them,  pass  off 
without  making  us  the  worse,  or  doing  us  any  pre- 
judice. Kittiiwell- 

Be  careful  to  withhold 
Your  talons  from  the  wretched  and  the  bold: 
Tempt  not  the  brave  and  needy  to  despair; 
For,  though  your  violence  should  leave  them  baie 
Of  gold  and  silver,  swords  and  darts  remain.  Dryd. 

Volition  is  an  act  of  the  mind,  knowingly  exert- 
ing that  dominion  it  takes  itself  to  have  over  any 
part  of  man,  by  employmg  it  in,  or  vlthholding  it 
from,  any  particular  action.  Locke. 

2.  To  hinder;  to  obstruct. 

What  difficulties  there  are  which  as  yet  withhold 
our  assent,  till  we  be  further  and  better  satisfied,  I 
hope  no  indifferent  amongst  them  v\ill  scorn  or  re- 
fuse to  hear.  Hooker. 

3.  To  take  away;  to  refuse. 

Soon  as  Titan  'gan  his  head  exault, 
And  soon  again  as  he  his  light  withliault, 
Their  wicked  engines  they  against  it  bent.  Spemir. 
Withho'lden,  wixH-hol'd'n.  fiart.  pass. 
of  withhold. 

The  word  keep  back,  sheweth  that  it  was  a  thing 

formerly  due  unto  God ;  for  we  cannot  say  that  any 

thing  is  kept  back,  or  withholden,  that  was  not  due 

before.  Spelman. 

Wixhho'lder,  wixH-h6ld'i\r.  v.  s.  [from 

withhold.]    He  who  withholds. 
WrTHi'N,  w\TH-in'./ire/i.  [pibinnan.  Sax.] 

1 .  In  the  inner  part  of. 

Who  then  sliall  blame 
His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start. 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself  for  being  there.'  Shakspeare. 

By  this  means,  not  only  many  helpless  persons 
will  be  provided  for,  but  a  generation  of  men  will 
be  bred  up,  within  ourselves,  not  perverted  by  any 
other  hopes.  Sprat. 

Till  this  be  cured  by  religion,  it  is  as  impossible 
for  a  man  to  be  happy,  that  is,  pleased  and  con- 
tented within  himself,  as  it  is  for  a  sick  man  to  be 
at  ease.  Tillotson. 

The  river  is  afterwards  wholly  lost  wilhin  the 
waters  of  the  lake,  that  one  discovers  Doi'.ilna;  like 
a  stream,  till  within  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
Geneva.  Mdison. 

2.  In  the  compass  of;  not  beyond:  used 
botii  of  place  and  time. 

Next  day  we  saw,  within  a  kenning  before  us, 
thick  clouds,  which  put  us  in  hope  of  land.    Bacon. 

A  beet-root  and  a  radish-root,  which  had  all  their 
leaves  cut  close  to  the  roots,  within  six  weeks  had 
fair  leaves.  Bacon. 

Most  birds  come  to  their  growth  within  a  fort- 

D'g'it-  .  Bacon. 

tVilhin  some  while  the  king  had  taken  up  such 

liking  of  his  person,  that  he  resolved  to  make  him 

a  ma'strrpiecc.  llotton. 

The  in\cntion  of  arts  necessary  or  useful  to  hu- 
man life,  hath  been  within  the  knotvledge  of  men. 

...  Burnet. 

As  to  infinite  space,  a  man.  can  no  more  have  a 
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positive  idea  of  the  greatest,  tlian  be  has  of  the 
least  space.  For  in  this  latter,  which  is  more  wilhin 
our  coinprcheusion,  wc  arc  capable  only  of  a  com- 
parative idea  of  smallness,  which  will  always  be 
less  than  any  one  whereof  we  have  the  positive 
idea.  Locke. 

This,  with  the  green  hills  and  naked  rocks  witliin 
the  neighbourhood,  makes  the  most  agreeable  con- 
fusion .  Mdisoyi. 
Bounding  desires  within  the  line  which  birth  and 
fortuDC  have  marked  out,  as  an  indispensable  duty. 

^itttrbury. 
3.'  Not  reaching  to  any  thing  external. 
Were  every  action  concluded  within  itself,  and 
drew  no  consequences  after  it,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly never  err  in  our  choice  of  good.  Locke. 
4.  Not  longer  ago  than. 

IVilhin  these  five  hours  Hastings  liv'd 
Untainted,  unexamined,  free  at  liberty.       Shaksp. 

Wilhin  these  three  hours,  Tullus, 
Alone  1  fo  ught  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  1  pleas 'd.  Sliakspeare. 

J.   Into  the  reach  ot. 

When  on  the  brink  the  foaming  boar  I  met, 
The  desp'rate  savage  rush'd  within  my  force, 
And  bore  me  headlong  with  him  down  the  rock. 

Olway. 

6.  In  the  reach  of. 

Secure  of  outward  force,  within  himself 
The  danger  lies,  yet  lies  wilhin  his  pow'r; 
Against  his  will  he  can  receive  no  barm.     Milton. 

I  have  sufier'd  in  your  woe: 
Nor  shall  be  wanting  aught  wilhin  my  pow'r 
For  your  relief.  Dryden. 

Thou  Aurengzebe  return  a  conqueror. 
Both  he  and  she  are  still  wilhin  my  pow'r.     Dryd. 

7.  Into  tne  heart  or  confidence  of. 

When  by  such  insinuations  they  have  once  got 

wilhin  him,  and  are  able  to  drive  him  on  from  one 

lewdness  to  another,  no  wonder  if  they  rejoice  to 

see  him  guilty  of  all  villainy.  South. 

6.  Not  exceeding. 

Be  informed  how  much  your  husband's  revenue 
amounts  to,  and  be  so  good  a  computer  as  to  keep 
unthin  it.  Sioift. 

9.  In  the  enclosure  of. 

No  interwoven  reeds  a  garland  made, 
To  hide  his  brows  within  the  vulgar  shade; 
But  poplar  wreaths  around  his  temples  spread. 

Mdison- 
Sedentary  and   within-door  arts,  and  delicate 
manufactures,  that  require  rather  the  finger  than 
the  arm,  have  a  contrariety  to  a  military  disposi- 
tion. Bacon. 
Withi'n,  wiTH-in'.  adv. 

1.  In  the  inner  parts;  inwardly;  internally. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design.    Within  rests  jpore  of  fear, 
More  dread  of  sad  event  yet  undescried.      Daniel. 

Yet  sure,  tho'  the  skin 
Be  clos'd  without,  the  wound  festers  toifftin.  Careic. 

Death  thou  hast  seen 
Tu  his  first  shape  on  man;  but  many  shapes 
Of  death,  and  many  are  the  ways  that  lead 
To  his  grim  cave;  all  dismal!  yet  to  sense 
More  terrible  at  lii'  entrance  than  within.  Milton, 

2.  In  the  mind. 

Language  seems  too  low  a  thing  to  express  your 
excellence;  and  our  souls  are  speaking  so  much 
icithin,  that  they  despise  all  foreign  conversation. 

Drijden. 

These  as  thy  guards  from  outward  harms  are  sent; 

Ills  from  within  thy  reason  must  prevent.    Ehyden. 

Withinsi'de,  wiTH-in'side.  adv.  \_wichin 

and  side.']    In  the  interiour  parts. 

The  forceps  for  extracting  the  stone  is  repre- 

sentfd  a  little  open,  that  the  teelh  may  be  better 

seen  withinside.  Sharp. 

WiTHo'uT,  wiTH-oiit'.  firc/i.   [picucan, 

Saxon.] 
1.  Not  with. 

Many  there  are  whose  destinies  have  preTcntcd 


their  desires,  and  made  their  good  motives  the 
wards  of  their  executors,  not  without  miserable 
success.  Hall. 

In  a  state  of  absence  from. 
Hast  so  much  wit,  and  mirth,  and  spleen  aboul 
thee. 
There  is  no  living  with  thee,  nor  without  thee. 

Tatkr. 
.  In  the  state  of  not  having. 

The  virtuous  bezoar  is  taken  from  the  beast  that 
feedcth  upon  the  mountains;  and  that  without  virtue, 
from  those  that  feed  in  the  vallies.  Bacon. 

Infallibility  and  inerrableness  are  assumed  and 
inclosed  by  the  Romish  church,  without  any  in- 
errable ground  to  hold  it  on.  Hammond 
If  the  ideas  be  not  innate,  there  was  a  time  when 
the  mind  was  icilhoui  those  principles;  and  then 
they  will  not  be  innate,  but  be  derived  from  some 
other  original.  Locke. 

4.  Beyond;  not  within  the  compass  of. 
Eternity,  before  the  world  and  after,  is  icilhoui 

our  reach:  but  that  little  spot  of  ground  that  lies 
betwixt  those  two  great  oceans,  this  we  are  to  cul- 
tivate. But-net. 

5.  Supposing  the  negation  or  omission  of. 
IVithout  the  separation  of  the  two  monarchies, 

the  most  advantageous  terms  from  the  French  must 
end  in  our  destruction.  Mdison. 

6.  Not  by;  not  by  the  use  of;  not  by  the 
help  of. 

Excess  of  diet,  in  costly  meats  and  drinks  fetched 
from  beyond  the  seas,  would  be  avoided:  wise  men 
will  do  it  without  a  law;  I  would  there  might  be  a 
law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 

There  is  in  a  manner  two  sorts  of  virgin  mer- 
cury; the  ooe  running  out  and  discovering  itself 
without  labour;  the  other  requiring  some  way  of 
extraction  and  separation,  though  not  so  high  an 
one  as  by  fire.  Broton. 

7.  On  the  outside  of. 
Without  the  gate 

Some  drive  the  cars,  and  some  the  coursers  rein. 

Dryden. 
S.  Not  within. 

When  the  weather  hinders  me  from  taking  my 
diversions  willwut  doors,  I  frequently  make  a  little 
party  with  select  friends.  .Sddison. 

With  exemption  from. 

The  great  lords  of  Ireland  informed  the  king,  that 
the  Irishry  might  not  be  naturalized  without  damage 
to  themselves  or  the  crown.  Davies^ 

Happiness  under  this  view  every  one  constantly 
pursues.  Other  things,  acknowledged  to  be  good, 
he  can  look  upon  without  desire,  pass  by,  and  be 
content  without.  Locke. 

WiTHo'UT,  WlTH-OlLlt'.  adv. 

1.  Not  on  the  inside. 
Forming  trees  and  shrubs  into  sundiy  shapes,  is 

done  by  moulding  them  within,  and  cutting  them 
icithtmt.  Bacon. 

Wise  men  use  studies;  for  they  teach  not  their 
own  use;  but  that  is  a  wisdom  without  them,  and 
above  them,  won  by  observation.  Bacon. 

These  were  from  without  the  growing  miseries. 

Milton. 

Having  gone  as  far  as  they  could  tcithout,  they 
began  to  observe  them  within.  Grew. 

2.  Out  of  doors. 
The  reception  of  light  into  the  body  of  the  build- 
ing was  very  prompt  from  without  and  from  within. 

Wotton. 
Their  doors  are  barr'd  against  a  bitter  flout; 
Snarl,  if  you  please,  but  you  shall  snarl  wmiout. 

Dryden. 

3.  Externally;  not  in  the  mind. 
WiTHo'uT,  wiTH-oit'.  conjunct.    Unless; 

if  not;  except.  Not  in  use,  except  in 
conversation. 

I  find  my  love  shall  be  proved  no  love,  without 
I  leave  to  love,  being  too  unfit  a  vessel  in  whom  so 
high  thoughts  should  be  engraved.  Sidney. 

You  wUl  neyer  live  to  my  age  without  you  keep 


yourselves  in  breath  with  exercise,  and  in  heart 
with  loyfulncss.  Sidney. 

VViTHou'rtN,   wlTH-6ut'tn.    fire/i.  [pitt- 
ucan,  Sax.l     Without.    Obsolete. 

Her  face  so  fair,  as  flesh  it  seemed  not. 
But  heavenly  pourtrait  of  bright  angel's  hue. 
Clear  as  the  sky,  withoulen  blame  or  blot, 
Through  goodly  mixture  of  complexion's  dew. 

Spenser. 
To  Withsta'nd,  wiTH-stdnd.  v,  a.  \_wUh 
and  itand.]     To  gainstand;  to  oppose; 
to  resist. 

The  violence  of  sorrow  is  not  at  the  first  to  be 
striven  withal;  being,  like  a  mighty  beast,  sooner 
tamed  with  following,  than  overthrown  by  ivilh- 
standing.  Sidney. 

The  wonderful  zeal  and  fervour  wherewith  ye 
have  withstood  the  received  orders  of  this  church, 
was  the  first  thing  which  caused  me  to  enter  into 
consideration,  whether  every  christian  man,  fearing 
God,  stand  bound  to  Join  with  you.  Hooker, 

It  is  our  frailty  that  in  many  things  we  all  do 
amiss,  but  a  virtue  that  we  would  do  amiss  in  no- 
thing, and  a  testimony  of  that  virtue,  that  when  we 
pray  that  what  occasion  of  sin  soever  do  ofier  itself, 
we  may  be  strengthened  from  above  to  withstand  it. 

Hooker. 
They  soon  set  sail;  nor  now  the  fates  withstand; 
Their  forces  trusted  with  a  foreign  hand.  Driiden. 
When  Elymas  withstood  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and 
when  Paul  says  of  Alexander;  he  hath  greatly  with- 
stood our  words,  do  we  think  the  withstanding  there 
was  without  speaking.''  .Stterbury, 

Withsta'nder,  wlTH-siSnd'dr.  n.a.  [from 
withstand,]  An  opponent;'  resisting 
power. 

War  may  be  defined  the  exercise  of  violence  un- 
der sovereign  command  against  wi(/istan(/ers;  force, 
authority,  and  resistance  being  the  essential  parts 
thereof.  Raleigh. 

WiTHWi'NDjwkA-wind'.  n.8,  [^convolvulus^ 

Latin.j    An  herb. 
Wi'thy,  v/ith'^.  n.  s,  LpiftiJ}  Sax.]    Wil- 
low.    A  tree. 
Wi'tless,  wit'l^s.  adj.  [from  ivit,]  Want- 
ing understanding;  inconsiderate;  want- 
ing thought. 

Why  then  should  witless  man  so  much  misween 
That  nothing  is  but  that  which  he  hath  seen.' 

Spenser. 
I  have  ever  lov'd  the  life  remov'd; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies, 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  brav'ry  keeps. 

Shakspeare. 
So  't  pleas'd  my  destiny, 
Guilty  of  my  sin  of  going,  to  think  me 
As  vain,  zs  witless,  and  as  false  as  they 
Which  dwell  in  court.  Donne. 

He  kept  us  slaves,  by  which  we  fitly  prove 
That  witless  pity  breedeth  fruitless  love.      Fairfax. 

The  apple's  outward  form. 
Delectable,  the  witless  swain  beguiles, 
Till  with  a  writhen  mouth  and  spattering  noise 
He  tastes  the  bitter  morsel  and  rejects.       Philips. 
Wi'iLiNG,  wit'ling.''**'  n.  s.  [diminutive  of 
wit.]  A  pretender  to  wit;  a  man  of  petty 
smartness. 

You  have  taken  off  the  senseless  ridicule  which 

for  many  years  the  witlings  of  the  town  have  turned 

upon  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Spectator. 

Those  half-Iearn'd  witlings,  num'rous  in  our  isle 

As  half-form'd  insects  on  the  banks  of  Nile.  Pope. 

A  beau  and  willing  perish'd  in  the  throng; 
One  died  in  metaphor,  and  one  in  song.  Pope. 

Wi'tness,  wit'n^s.  n.  a.  [picneffe,  Sax.] 
I.  Testimony;  attestation. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose; 
An  evil  soul  producing  holy  witness 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart.         Shakspeare. 
May  we,  with  the  warrant  of  womanhood,  and 
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the  witness  of  a  good  conscience,  pursue  him  with 
any  further  revenge?  Shakspeare. 

if  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my  tcilness  is  not 
true.  John. 

Many  bear  false  witness,  but  their  tcilness  agreed 
not.  Mark. 

Nor  was  long  his  icitness  unconfirm'd.       Milton. 

Ye  moon  and  stars,  bear  w'itness  to  the  truth! 
His  only  crime,  if  friendship  can  offend. 
Is  too  much  love  to  his  unhappy  fi  iend.        Dryden. 

Our  senses  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  each 
other's  report,  concerning  the  existence  of  sensible 
things.  Locke. 

2.  One  who  gives  testimony. 
The  king's  attorney 
Urg'd  on  examinations,  proofs,  confessions 
Of  diverse  witnesses.  Skakspeare. 

God  is  icitness  betwixt  me  and  thee.         Geiusis. 
Thy  trial  choose 
With  me,  best  tcifness  of  thy  virtue  tried.    Milton. 
A  fat  benefice  became  a  crime,  and  witness  too 
against  its  incumbent.  Decay  of  Piety. 

Nor  need  1  speak  my  deeds,  for  these  you  see; 
The  sun  and  day  are  loi/nesses  for  me.         Dryden. 

S.  With  a  Witness.  Effectually;  to  a 
great  degree,  so  as  to  leave  some  last- 
ing mark  or  testimony  behind.  A  low 
phrase. 

Here  was  a  blessing  handed  out  with  the  first 
pairs  of  animals  at  their  creation;  and  it  had  efiect 
with  a  witness.  Woodward. 

Now  gall  is  bitter  with  a  icitness; 
And  love  is  all  delight  and  sweetness.  Prior. 

To  Wi'tness,  wit'n^s.  v.  a.  [from  the 
noun.]  To  attest;  to  tell  with  assevera- 
tion. 

There  ran  a  rumour 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out, 
Which  was  to  my  belief  lotoess'fi  the  rather, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot-       Shaksp. 

Though  by  the  father  he  were  hir'd  to  this. 
He  ne'er  could  icitness  any  touch  or  kiss.     Donne. 

These  be  those  discourses  of  God,  whose  effects 
those  that  live  witness  in  themselves;  the  sensible 
in  their  sensible  natures,  the  reasonable  in  their 
reasonable  souls.  Raleigh. 

To  Wi'tness,  wit'n^s.  v.  n.  To  bear  tes- 
timony. 

The  sea  strave  with  the  winds  which  should  be 
louder,  and  the  shrouds  of  the  ship,  with  a  ghastly 
noise,  to  them  that  were  in  it  witnessed  that  their 
ruin  was  the  wager  of  the  others  contention.  Sidney. 

Mine  eye  doth  his  effigies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd  and  living  in  your  face.    Shaksp. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about! 
Witness  that  here  lago  now  doth  give 
The  execution  of  his  wit,  hands,  and  heart 
To  Othello's  service.  Shakepeare. 

Lorenzo 
Shall  witness  i  set  forth  as  soon  as  you.  Shakspeare. 

I  icit'iess  to 
The  times  that  brought  them  in.  Shakspeare. 

Another  beareth  witness  of  me,  and  I  know  ihat 
the  witness  which  he  witnesseth  of  me  is  true.  John. 
The  Americans  do  acknowledge  and  speak  of  the 
deluo-e  in  their  continent,  as  Acosta  witnesseth,  and 
Laet°  in  the  histories  of  them.  Burnet. 

Witness,  ye  heavens!  I  live  not  by  my  fault, 

I  strove  to  have  deserv'd  the  death  I  sought.    Dryd. 

Lord  Falkland  icitnesseth  for  me,  that  in  a  book 

there  were  many  subjects  that  I  had  thought  on  for 

the  stage.  ,  ,      ^  ,       Dryden. 

Witness  for  me,  ye  awful  gods! 
I  took  not  arms  till  urg'd  by  self-defence, 
The  eldest  law  of  nature.  Rowe. 

Wi'tness,  wit'n^s.  interj.  An  exclama- 
tion signifying  that  person  or  thing  may 

attest  it. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath, 
Witnesa,  when  I  was  worried  with  thy  peals.  Milt. 


Wi  TSNAPPER,  wit'snap-piir.  n.  s.  [^rvU  and 
snafi.^  One  who  affects  repartee. 

Go  in,  sirrah;  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. — 
— That  is  done,  sir;  they  nave  all  stomachs. — 
— VV' hat  a  witsnapper  are  you !  Shakspeare. 

Wi'tted,  wii'l^d.  adj.  [from  wit.j    Hav- 
ing wit:  as,  a  quick,  nvicted  boy. 

Wi'tticism,  wii'te-sizm.  n.  s.  [from 
witty.']^  \  mean  attempt  at  wit.  This 
word  Dryden  innovated.  *  A  mighty 
witticism,  fiardon  a  new  word.'  Dry- 
dtn^s  fircface  to  the  State  of  Innocence. 
We  have  a  libertine  fooling  even  in  his  last  ago- 
nies, with  a  witticism  between  his  teeth,  without  any 
regard  to  sobriety  and  conscience.  VEstrange. 

He  is  full  of  conceptions,  points  of  epigram,  and 
witticisms,  all  which  are  below  the  dignity  of  he- 
roick  verse.  Addison. 

Wi'ttily,  wit't6-16.  adv.  [from  witty.^ 

1.  Ingeniously;  cunningly;  artfully. 

But  is  there  any  other  beast  that  lives. 
Who  his  own  harm  so  wittily  contrives.'      Dryden. 

2.  With  flight  of  imagination. 

In  conversation  wittily  pleasant,  pleasantly  game- 
some. iSidney. 
The  old  hermit,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very 
wittily  said  to  a  niece  of  king  Gordubuck,  that  that 
is,  is.                                                          Shaks])eare. 
Obstinate  contemners  of  all  helps  and  arts,  such 
as,  presuming  on  their  natural  parts,  dare  deride  all 
diligence,  and  seem  to  mock  at  the  terms  when  they 
understand  not  the  things,  think  that  way  to  get  off 
wittily  with  their  ignorance.                    Ben  Jonson. 
Wi'tfiness,  vvlt't^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  luitty.'^ 
The  quality  of  being  witty. 

No  less  deserveth  his  wittiness  in  devising,  his 

pithiness  in  uttering,  his  pastoral  rudeness,  and  his 

moral  wiseness.  Spenser. 

Wi'ttingly,    wit'tlng-le.**°    adv.    [from 

witting,  knowing;  pican,  Saxon,  to  weel 

or  know.]     Knowingly;  not  ignorantly; 

with  knowledge;  by  design. 

Whatsoever  we  work  as  men,  the  same  we  do 
wittingly  work  and  freely;  neither  are  we,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  natural  agents,  any  way  so 
tied,  but  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  leave  things  we 
do  undone.  Hooker. 

Withhold  revenge,  'tis  not  my  fault, 
Nor  toittingly  have  I  infring'd  my  vow.        Shaksp. 
During  that  dreadful  siege    every  particular  ac- 
cident for  brevity  I  icittingty  pass  over.        Knolles. 
He  knowingly  and  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the 
world.  More. 

No  forger  of  lies  willingly  and  loittingly  furnished 
out  the  means  of  his  own  detection.  West. 

WI'TTOL,  wit'tol.iee  n.  s.  [piCCol,  Sax. 
from  pican,  to  know.]  A  man  who 
knows  the  falsehood  of  his  wife,  and 
seems  contented;  a  tame  cuckold. 

O  Mars,  for  what  doth  serve  thy  armed  ax.' 
To  let  that  witold  beast  consume  in  flames 
Thy  Venus  child.  Sidney. 

Amaimon  sounds  well;  Lucifer  well;  yet  they  are 
the  names  of  fiends;  but  cuckold,  wittol,  the  devil 
himself  hath  not  such  a  name.  Shakspeare. 

The  Theban  wittol,  when  he  once  descries 
Jove  is  his  rival,  falls  to  sacrifice.  Cleaveland. 

IWi'ttolly,  wit'tol-^.  adj.  [from  wittol. j 
Cuckoldly. 
The  jealous  witlolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money. 

Shakspeare . 
Wi'tty,  wit/t6.  adj.  [from  wit.'] 
i.  Judicious;  ingenious;  inventive. 
The  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 

Shakspeare . 
Thou  art  beautiful  in  thy  countenance,  and  witty 
in  thy  words.  Judith. 

2.  Full  of  imagination. 
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Histories  make  men  wise,  potts  witty,  the  matbe- 

matick  subtile.  Bacon. 

Where  there  is  a  real  slock  of  wit,  yet  the  toil- 

tiest  sayings  will  be  found  in  a  great  measure  the 

issues  of  chance.  South. 

In  gentle  verse  the  xoilty  told  their  flame, 
And  grac'd  their  choicest  songs  with  Emma's  name. 

Prior. 
3.  Sarcastick;  full  of  taunts. 

Honeycomb,  who  was  so  unmercifully  icitty  upon 

the  women,  has  given  the  ladies  ample  satisfaction 

by  marrying  a  farmer's  daughter.  Spectator. 

Wi'twal,  wii'wall.  v.  s.    [yirco,  Latyi.] 

A  bird.  Ainsworth. 

Wi'tworm,    wil'vvijrm.  n.    s.     [_wit    and 

worm.~\  One  that  feeds  on  wit;  a  canker 

of  wit. 

Thus  to  come  forth  so  suddenly  a  iciticorm. 

Ben  Jonson. 
To  Wive,   wive.  v.  n.  [from  wife.'\     To 
marry;  to  take  a  wife. 
Were  she  as  rough 
As  are  the  swelling  Adriatick  seas, 
I  come  to  ictce  it  wealthily  in  Padua.      Shakspeare. 

The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy, 

Hanging  and  wiving  goes  by  destiny.     Shakspeare . 

A  shop  of  all  qualities  that  man  loves  woman  for; 

besides  that  hook  of  wiving,  fairness,  which  strikes 

the  eye.  Shaks}uare. 

Design  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 
But  nature  did  this  match  contjive.  Waller. 

To  Wive,  wive.  v.  a. 

1.  To  match  to  a  wife. 
She  dying  gave  it  me; 

And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wiv^d, 
To  give  it  her.  Shakspeare 

2.  To  take  for  a  wife. 
If  he  have  the  condition  of  a  saint,  and  the  com^ 

plexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rather  he  should  shrive  me 
than  wive  me.  Shaksjyeare. 

Wi'vELY,  wlve'16.  adz'.  [from  wives.  It 
were  written  more  analogically  wifely, 
that  is,  wi/e-like.^  Belonging  to  a  wife. 
Basilius  could  not  abstain  from  praising  Parthe- 
nia,  as  the  perfect  picture  of  a  womanly  virtue,  and 
wively  faithfulness.  Sidney. 

WAIVES,  wivz.  n.  s.  The  plural  of  wife. 
A  man  of  his  learning  should  not  so  lightly  have 
been  carried  away  with  old  wives  tales,  from  appi-ov- 
ance  of  his  own  reason.  Spenser. 

Wi'zARD,  wiz'Cird.*''  n.  s.  [from  wise."]  A 
conjurer;  an  inchanter;  a  he  witch.     It 
had  probably  at  first  a  laudable  mean- 
ing. 
Patience,  good  lady;  wizards  know -their  times. 

Shakspeare. 
He  hearkens  after  prophecies  and  dreams, 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G; 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  him  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be.  Shakspeare. 

That  damn'd  icizard,  hid  in  sly  disguise. 
For  so  by  certain  signs  I  knew,  had  met 
Already,  ere  my  best  speed  could  prevent. 
The  aidless  innocent  lady,  his  wish'd  prey.  Milton. 

The  prophecies  of  wizards  old 
Increas'd  her  terror,  and  her  fall  foretold.     Waller. 

The  wily  wizard  must  be  caught, 
For,  unconstrain'd,  he  nothing  tells  for  naught. 

Dryden. 
WO,  w6  n.  s.  [pa,  Saxon.] 
1.  Grief;  sorrow;  misery;  calamity. 
The  king  is  mad:  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense, 
That  I  stand  up  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows!  better  I  were  distract; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sevcr'd  from  my  griefs; 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  Shak^eare. 

So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice, 
That  my  troe-wean'd  tongue  is  still.      Shakspeare 
Her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 
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Forth  rcacliiiig  to  tlic  fruit,  Eve  plnck'J,  she  eat: 
Eoitli  felt  the-  wound;  and  nature  from  het  scat 
Sighing  through  all  her  uorUs,  gave  signs  of  looe 
That  all  was  lost.  Mitton. 

O'er  dreary  wastes  they  weep  each  other's  ico. 

Pope. 

2.  It  is  often  used  in  denunciations,  wo  be; 
or  in  exclamations  of  sorrow,  nvo  is;  an- 
ciently li'o  ivurth;  pa  pup.%,  Saxon. 

All  is  but  lip  ^vibdom  which  wants  experience: 
1  now,  v:o  is  n»c,  do  try  what  love  can  do.     Sidney. 
•  IVo  is  my  heart; 

That  poor  soUiier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  shani'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Slept  before  shields  of  proof,  cannot  be  found. 

Shakspeare. 

Many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood.  Shuksp. 

Happy  arc  they  which  have  been  my  friends;  and 
woe  to  my  lord  chief-justice.  Shakspeare. 

Howl  ye,  xco  worth  the  day.  Ezekiel. 

Wo  be  to  the  shepherds  of  Israel  that  do  feed 
themselves.  Ezekiel. 

Wo  is  me  for  my  hurt,  my  wound  is  grievous. 

Jeremiah. 

He  took  and  laid  it  by,  and  wept  for  too.  Chapm. 

If  God  be  such  a  being  as  1  have  described,  ^vo 
to  the  world  if  it  were  without  him:  this  would  be 
a  thousand  times  greater  loss  to  mankind  than  the 
extinguishing  of  the  sun.  Tillotson. 

Woe  to  the  vauquish'd,  tcoe!  Dryden. 

3.  A  denunciation  of  calamity;  a  curse. 

Can  there  be  a  xco  or  curse  in  all  the  stores  of 
vengeance  equal  to  the  malignity  of  such  a  prac- 
tice, of  which  one  single  instance  could  involve  all 
mankind  in  one  confusion?  South. 

4.  IVu  seems  in  phrases  of  denunciation  or 
imprecation  to  be  a  substantive,  and  in 
exclamation  an  adjective;  as  particular- 
ly in  the  following  lines,  which  seem  im- 
proper and  ungrammatical. 

Woe  are  we,  sir!  you  may  not  live  to  wear 
All  your  true  followers  out.  Shakspeare. 

VVoAD,  wode.  n.  s.  [pab,  Saxon;  glastum, 
Lat.]  A  plant  cultivated  for  the  diers, 
who  use  it  for  the  foundation  of  many 
colours.  Milltr. 

In  times  of  old,  when  British  nymphs  were  known 
To  love  no  foreign  fashions  like  their  own; 
When  dress  was  monstrous,  and  fig-leaves  the  mode, 
And  quality  put  on  no  paint  but  woad.  Garth. 

Wo'bkoone,  wo'be-gon.  adj.  [too  and  de- 
ff07ie.^  Lost  in  wo;  distracted  in  wo; 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

Such  a  man. 
So  dull,  so  dead  in  look,  so  icoebegone, 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  nigbt. 
And  would  have  "told  him  half  his  Troy  was  burn'd; 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue.  Shaksp. 

Who  so  woebegone 
For  Ochy,  as  the  isle  ef  ancient  Avalon?  Drayton. 

Tancred  he  saw  his  life's  joy  set  at  nought, 
So  woebegone  was  he  with  pains  of  love.     Fairfax. 
WoFT,  woft.  The  obsolete  participle  pas- 
sive from  To  waft. 

A  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  woft, 
Did  npvcr  float  upon  the  swelling  tide.  Shakspeare. 
Wo'ful,  wo'ful.  adj.  livo  and/w//.] 
1.  Sorrowful;  afflicted;  mourning. 

The  wnfitl  Gynecia,  to  whom  rest  was  no  ease, 
had  left  her  lothed  lodging,  and  gotten  herself  into 
the  solitary  places  those  deserts  were  full  of.  Sidney. 

How  many  woful  widows  left  to  bow 
To  sad  disgrace!  Daniel. 

In  a  tow'r,  and  never  to  be  loos'd, 
The  wcfid  captive  kinsmen  are  inclos'd.     Dryden. 

5.  Calamitous;  afflictive. 

Wilful  extravagance  ends  in  woful  want.     Prov. 
6  woful  day!  O  day  of  woe!  Philips. 


3.  Wretched;  paltry;  sorry. 

^Vhat  ji"o/ii/  stuff  this  madrigal  would  be, 
In  some  stavv'd  hackney-sonneteer,  or  nic.' 
Bui  let  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
How  the  wit  brightens!  how  the  style  refines!  Pope. 

Wo'kully,  w6'ful-e.  adv.  [from  ivo/ut.j 

1.  Sorrowfully;  mournfully. 

2.  Wretchedly:  hi  a  sense  of  contempt. 

He  who  would  pass  such  a  judgment  upon  his 
condition,  as  shall  be  confirmed  at  that  gre^it  tribu- 
nal, from  which  there  lies  no  appeal,  will  find  him- 
self irofuUy  deceived,  if  he  judges  of  his  spiritual 
estate  by  any  of  these  measures.  So\ith. 

Wo'fulness,  wo'ful-nSs.  n.  s.  [from  nvo- 

,ful.^  Misery;  calamity. 
Wold,  wold.  n.  s.  Wold,  whether  singly 
or  jointly,  in  the  names  of  places,  sig- 
nifies a  plain  open  country;  from  the 
Saxon  polb,  a  plain  and  a  place  with- 
out wood.  Gibson. 
Wold  and  xould  with  the  Saxons  signified  a  ruler 
or  goveruour;  from  whence  bertwold  is  a  famous 
governour;  cethelwold  a  noble  governour;  herwald, 
and  by  inversion  waldher,  a  general  of  an  army. 

Gibson 
WOLF,  wAlf.^^3  n.  8.  [palp,  Saxon;  wolf, 
Dutch.] 

1.  A  kind  of  wild  dog  that  devours  sheep: 
thence  any  thing  ravenous  or  destruc- 
tive. 

Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls, 
Rescued  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves. 

Shakspeare. 

No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  chuse 
To  be  a  comrade  »vith  the  toolf  and  owl, 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch.  Shakspeare. 

If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  stern  time, 
Thou  shouldst  have  said.  Go,  porter,  turn  the  key. 
All  cruel's  else  subscrib'd.  Shakspeare. 

2.  An  eating  ulcer. 

How  dangerous  it  is  in  sensible  things  to  use  meta- 
phorical expressions,  and  what  absurd  conceits  the 
vulgar  will  swallow  in  the  literals,  an  example  we 
have  in  our  profession,  who  having  called  an  eating 
ulcer  by  the  name  of  wolf,  common  apprehension 
conceives  a  reality  therein.  Brmvn. 

Wo'lfdog,  wulf'dog.  n.  s.  [too// and  dog.^ 

1.  A  dog  of  a  very  large  breed  kept  to 
guard  sheep. 

The  luckless  prey  how  treacb'rous  tumblers  gain. 
And  dauntless  wolfdogs  shake  the  lion's  mane. 

Ticket. 

2.  A  dog  supposed  to  be  bred  between  a 
dog  and  a  vvolf. 

VVo'lfish,  wulPish.  adj.  [from  wolf.^ 
Resembling  a  wolf  in  qualities  or  form. 

Thy  desires 
Are  loolfish,  bloody,  starv'd,  and  ravenous.  Shaksp. 

I  have  another  daughter, 
Who,  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable; 
When  she  shall  bear  this  of  thee,  with  her  nails 
She'll  flay  thy  wolfish  visage.  Shakspeare. 

Nothing  more  common  than  those  wolfoh  back- 
friends in  all  our  pretensions.  VEstrange. 
A  pretence  of  kindness  is  the  universal  stale  to 
all  base  projects;  all  wolfish  designs  walk  under 
sheeps  clothing.              Government  of  the  Tongue. 
Wo'lfsbane,  v/ulfs'bine.  n.  s.  [too//"  and 
bane;  aconitum,  Latin.]     A  poisonous 
plant;  aconite.  Miller. 
Wolfsbane  is  an  early  flower.                Mortimer. 
Wo'lfsmilk,  wulfs'milk.  n.  s.  \jithymallus, 
Latin.]  An  herb.                      Ainsworth. 
Wo'lvish,  wil'vlsh.  adj.  [from  wolves,  of 
wolf;  wolfish  is  more  proper.]   Resem- 
bling a  wolf. 

Why  in  this  xcolvish  gown  do  I  stand  here. 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick.'  Shakspeare. 


My  people  are  grown  half  wild,  they  would  not 
worry  one  another  so  in  that  wolvish  belluinc  man- 
ner else.  Ho^„fl 
Thei-e  is  a  base  wolvish  principle  within  that  is 
gratified  with  another's  misery.  South 
WO'MAN,  wum'i^n.«* '«»  «.  s.  [pij  nian^ 
pimman,  Saxon;   whence  we  yet  pro- 
nounce women,  in  the  plural  wimmen. 
S/cinner  and   IVallis.^ 

1.  The  female  of  the  human  race. 

That  man  who  hath  a  tongue  is  no  man. 
If  with  his  tongue  he  cannot  win  a  woman.  Shaksp. 

Thou  dotard,  thou  art  jcoman-tir'd,  unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Parlet  here.  Shakspeare. 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible; 
Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorsrlfss. 

Shak.^eare. 

And  Abimelech  took  men  servants  and  uomen 
servants.  Genesis. 

0  woman,  lovely  u'omon,  nature  form'd  thee 
To  temper  man:  we  had  been  brutes  without  thee. 

Olway. 

Ceneus,  a  woman  once,  and  once  a  man; 
But  ending  in  the  sex  she  first  began.  Dryden. 

Women  are  made  as  they  themselves  would  chuse, 
Too  proud  to  ask,  too  humble  to  refuse.         Garth. 

Women  in  their  nature  are  much  more  gay  and 
joyous  than  men;  whether  it  be  that  their  blood  is 
more  refined,  their  fibres  more  delicate,  and  their 
animal  spirits  more  light;  vivacity  is  the  gift  of  wo- 
men, gravity  that  of  men.  Addison. 

2.  A  female  attendant  on  a  person  of  rank. 

1  could  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
What  you  commanded  me;  but  by  her  woman 

I  sent  your  message.  Shakspeare. 

To    Wo'man,    wum'tln.   v.  a.    [from  the 

noun.]     To  make  pliant  like  a  woman. 

I've  felt  such  quirks  of  joy  and  grief, 
That  the  first  face  of  neither  on  the  start 
Can  woman  me  unto  't.  Shakspeare: 

Wo'maned,  wim'tiu'd-^*"  adj.  [from  wo- 
man.'] Accompanied  or  united  with  a 
woman. 

I  do  attend  here  on  the  general, 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  tcoman'rf.  Shakspeare. 

Womanha'ter,  wim'iin-hi-tdr.  n.  a.  [^wo- 
man and  hater'j  One  that  has  an  aver- 
sion for  the  female  sex. 

How  could  it  come  into  your  mind, 
To  pitch  on  me,  of  all  mankind, 
Against  the  sex  to  write  a  satire, 
And  brand  me  for  a  tcomanhater?  Swift. 

Wo'manhead,  wiim'iin-h^d.  7  n.  a.  [from 
Wo'manhoou,  wiLim'fln-hud.  ^       woman."] 
The  character  and  collective  qualities 
of  a  woman.     Obsolete. 

Ne  in  her  speech,  ne  in  her  haviour, 
Was  lightness  seen,  or  looser  vanity. 
But  gracious  womanhood  and  gravity.  Spenser. 

There  dwells  sweet  love  and  constant  chastity. 
Unspotted  faith,  and  comely  womanhood, 
Kegard  of  honour,  and  mild  modesty.  Spenser. 

'Tis  present  death  I  beg;  and  one  thing  more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell: 
0  keep  me  from  theii*  worse  than  killing  lust. 

Shakspeare. 
When  my  grave  is  broke  up  again. 
Some  second  guest  to  entertain; 
For  graves  have  learn'd  that  womanhead, 
To  be  to  more  than  one  a  bed.  Donne. 

To  Wo'manise,  wum'un-ize.  ■v.  a.  [from 
woman.']  To  emasculate;  to  effeminate; 
to  soften.     Proper,  but  not  used. 

This  effeminate  love  of  a  woman  doth  womanize 
a  man.  Sidney. 

Wo'manish,  wum'tjn-lsh.  adj.  [from  wo- 
wan.]  Suitable  to  a  woman;  having 
the  qualities  of  a  woman;  resembling  a 
woman. 
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Neither  doubt  you,  because  I  wear  a  woman's  ap- 
parel, I  will  be  the  more  tcomanish;  since  I  assure 
you  tUere  is  nothing  1  desire  more  than  fully  to  prove 
myself  a  man.  Sidney- 

Zelmane  making  a  w(ynMnisli  habit  to  be  the  ar- 
nwur  of  her  boldness,  giving  up  her  life  to  the  lips 
of  Philoclca,  humbly  besought  her  to  keep  her  speech 
awhile  within  the  paradise  of  her  mind.       Sidney. 

A  voice  not  soft,  weak,  piping,  and  womanish, 
but  audible,  strong,  and  manlike  jischam. 

She  then  to  him  these  womanish  words  'gao  say, 
For  love  of  me,  leave  off.  Spenser. 

Our  fathers  minds  are  dead. 
And  we  are  govern'd  with  our  mothers  spirits; 
Our  yoke  and  suft''rance  shew  us  tcomanish.  Shaks. 

I  do  not  think  he  fears  death ; 
He  never  was  so  womanish.  Shakspeare. 

During  his  banishment,  he  was  so  softened  and 
dejected,  as  he  wrote  nothing  but  a  few  tcomanish 
epistles.  Bacon. 

lu  a  sad  look  or  tcomanish  complaint.     Denliam. 

1  melt  to  tcomanish  tears,  and  if  1  stay, 
I  find  my  love  my  courage  will  betray.         Dryden. 

The  godlike  hero  in  bis  breast 
Disdain 'd,  or  was  asham'd  to  show 
So  weak,  so  tcomanish  a  wo.  Dryden. 

Womanki'nd,  wum'tln-kyind.  n.  s.  '[wo- 
man and  kind.^  The  female  sex;  the 
race  of  women. 

Musidorus  had  over  bitterly  glanced  against  the 
reputation  of  icomankind.  Sidney. 

So  easy  is  t'  appease  the  stormy  wind 
Of  malice,  in  the  calm  of  pleasant  toomankind. 

Sidney. 
Because  thou  doat'st  on  tcomankind,  admiring 
Their  shape,  their  colour,  and  attractive  grace, 
None  are,  thou  think'st,  but  taken  with  such  toys. 

Milton. 
Each  inconvenience  makes  their  virtue  cold; 
But  icomankind  in  ills  is  ever  bold.  Dryden. 

Juba  might  make  the  proudest  of  our  sex, 
Any  or  womankind  but  Warcia,  happy.      Addison. 

She  advanc'd,  that  tcomatikind 
Would  by  her  model  form  their  mind.  Swift. 

Wo'manlv,  wim'un-le.  adj.  [from  wo- 
man.] 

1 .  Becoming  a  woman;  suiting  a  woman; 
feminine;  not  masculine. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly:  why  then,  alas! 
Do  I  put  up  that  tcomanly  defence, 
To  say  I'd  done  no  harm  ?  Shakspeare. 

She  brings  your  froward  wives. 
As  prisoners,  to  her  tcomanly  persuasion.     Shaksp. 

All  will  spy  in  thy  face 
A  blushing  tcomanly  discovering  grace.         Donne. 

Rage  choaks  my  words ;  'tis  icotnanly  to  weep 

Dryden. 

Let  him  be  taught  to  put  off  all  those  tender  airs, 
affected  smiles,  and  all  the  enchanting  tfomnnij/  be- 
haviour that  has  made  him  the  object  of  his  own 
admiration.  Jirbuthttot  and  Pope. 

2.  Not  childish;  not  girlish. 

Young  persons,  under  a  womanly  age,  are  often 
troubled  with  some  of  the  same  symptoms    Jirhtith 

Wo'manly,  w4rn'aii-le.  adv.  [from  wo- 
man.^  In  the  manner  of  a  w  oman;  ef- 
feminately. 

WOMB,  woom.'^*  =**'  n.  s.  [ivamba, 
Gothick;  pamb,  Sax.  wanib,  Islandick.J 

1.  The  place  of  the  fetus  in  the  mother. 
When  yet  he  was  but  tender  bodied,  and  the  only 

son  of  my  womb.  Shakspeare. 

New-born  children  brine  not  many  ideas  mto  the 
world  bating  some  faint  ideas  of  hunger  and  thirst 
which'  thev  may  have  felt  in  the  tcomb  Lotke 

Conceiving,  as  she  slept,  her  fruitful  tcomb 
SwelI'd  with  the  founder  of  immortal  Rome,  .iddis- 

2.  The  place  whence  any  thing  is  pro- 
duced. 


The  earth  was  form'd,  but  in  the  womb  as  yet 
Of  waters,  embryon  immature  involv'd, 
Appear'd  not.  Milton. 

The  xeomb  of  earth  the  genial  seed  receives. 

Dryden. 
5.  Any  cavity. 

An  amphitheatre  unpeopled  Rome, 
And  held,  uncrowded,  nations  in  its  womb.    ^ddis. 
To  Womb,  woom.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  enclose;  to  breed  in  secret. 
Not  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  tcombs,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.  Shakspeare. 

Wo'mby,    woom'e.   adj.     [from    ivomb.'] 
Capacious.    Not  in  use. 

He'll  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  for  it. 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your  mock, 
In  second  accent  to  his  ordnance.  Shakspeare. 

Wo'men,  wim'niin.  Plural  of  woman. 
Thus  it  shall  befal 
Him  who  to  worth  in  women  over-trusts.      Milton. 
Won,  wun.   The   preterit  and   participle 
passive  of  win. 

All  these  the  Parthian 
From  the  luxurious  kings  of  Antioch  won.    Milton. 

Against  myself  I  victories  have  won, 
And  by  my  fatal  absence  am  untlone.  Dryden. 

My  mother  is  wen  over  to  my  side,  but  dai-es  not 
mention  me  to  my  father  for  fear  of  provoking  him. 

Spectator. 
To  Wox,  wfin.  V.  V.  [punian,  Saxon;  wo- 
neiiy  German.]     To    dwell;    to  live;  to 
have  abode.  Not  in  use. 

Him  fortuned 
To  come  where  vile  Arcasia  does  toonn.     Spenser. 

Out  of  the  ground  uprose. 
As  from  his  lair,  the  wild  beast  where  he  wons 
In  forest  wild.  Milton. 

A  people  near  the  northern  pole  that  toon; 
Whom  Ireland  sent  from  loughes  and  forests  bore. 

Fairfax. 
Won,  wun.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  Dwell- 
ing; iiabitation.  Obsolete. 

What  secret  place,  quoth  he,  can  safely  hold 
So  huge  a  mass,  and  hid  from  heaven's  eye.' 

Or  where  hast  thou  thy  won,  that  so  much  gold 
Thou  canst  preserve  from  wrong  and  robbery.' 

Spenser. 
The  solitary  wen 
Of  dreaded  beasts,  the  Lybian  lion's  moan. 

Beaum.  Psyche. 
To  WO'NDliR,  wiln'ddr.os  v.  n.  [puii- 
bpian,  Saxon;  wonder.^  Dutch.]  To  be 
struck  with  admiration;  to  be  pleased 
or  surprised  so  as  to  be  astonished:  with 
at.,  rarely  with  after. 

The  want  of  these  magazines  of  victuals  I  have 

complained  of  in  England,  and  tconderedat  in  other 

countries.  Spenser. 

His  deadly  wound  was  healed:  and  all  the  world 

wondered  after  the  beast.  Rctselation. 

No  wonder  to  us,  who  have  conversed  with  too 

many  strange  actions,  now  to  iconder  at  any  thing: 

wonder  is  from  surprise,  and  surprise  ceases  upon 

experience.  South. 

King  Turnus  icoiirfer'd  at  the  fight  rcnew'd 

D)-ydeti. 
Who  can  loonder  that  the  sciences  have  been  so 
overcharged   with   insignificant   and   doubtful    ex- 
pressions, capable  to  make  the  most  quick-sighlcd 
little  the  more  knowing.'  Locke. 

I  could  not  sufficiently  wondet'  at  the  intrepidity 
of  these  diminutive  mortals,  who  durst  venture  to 
mount  and  walk  upon  my  body.  Swift. 

Wo'ndeh,  wi'in'dur.^^  ?i.  .9.  [punbop,  Sax. 

i:^ondc}\  Dutch.] 
1.  Admiration;  astonishment;  aniaztmcnt; 
surprise  caused  by  something  unusual 
or  unexpected. 


What  is  he,  whose  griefs 
Bear  such  an  emphasis;  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wand'ring  stars  and  makes  them  stand 
Like  wom/ei-wounded  hearers.  Shaks/ieare. 

IVotider  causeth  astonishment,  or  an  imnvjvable 
posture  of  the  body;  for  in  toonder  the  spirits  fly  not 
as  in  fear,  but  only  settle.  Bacon. 

.  Cause  of  wonder;  a  strange  tiling; 
something  iTiore  or  greater  than  can  be 
expected. 

The   Cornish   toonfie»^galherer   describeth    the 

same.  Caretc 

Great  efTects  come  of  industry  in  civil  business; 

and  to  try  things  oft,  and  never  to  give  over,  dolh 

wonders.  Bacon . 

Lo,  a  toonder  strange ! 
Of  every  beast,  and  bird,  and  insect  small 
Came  sevens,  and  pairs.  MilUm. 

What  woman  will  you  find. 
Though  of  this  age  the  tconder  and  the  fame, 
On  whom  his  leisure  will  vouchsafe  an  eye 
Of  fond  desire.'  Milton. 

No  tconder  sleep  from  careful  lovers  flies, 
To  bathe  himself  in  Sacarissa's  eyes; 
As  fair  Astrea  once  from  earth  to  heav'n 
By  strife  and  loud  impiety  was  driven.         Waller. 
Drawn  for  your  prince,  that  sword  could  wonders 
do: 
The  better  cause  makes  mine  the  shai-per  now. 

Waller. 
It  is  no  wonder  if  part  of  the  matter  of  this  dis- 
ease, which  so  easily  adheres  to  the  glands,  and 
augments  and  distends  them  to  an  unnatural  dimen- 
sion, should  at  length  stop  in  the  lungs.  Blackmore. 
3.  Any  thhig  mentioned  with  wonder. 
There,  Babylon,  the  iconder  of  all  tongues. 

Miltoti. 

Ample  souls  among  mankind  have  arrived  at  that 

prodigious  extent  of  knowledge,  which  renders  them 

the  wonder  and  glory  of  the  nation  where  they  live. 

Watts. 
Wo'ndekful,   wfin'ddr-ful.  adj.  [^wonder 
and/u//.]  Admirable;  strange;  astonish- 
ing. 

I  uttered  that  which  I  understood  not,  things  too 
wonderful  for  me  which  1  knew  not.  Job. 

Strange 
Hath  been  the  cause,  and  tconderfid  to  hear.  Mill. 

Wo'NDERFUL,wi\n'dur-ful.ac/r.  To  a  won- 
derful degree.   Improperly  used 

The  house  which  I  am  about  to  build  shall  be 

toonderful  great.  2  Chronicles. 

Wo'NDERFULLY,wi\n'dir-ful-6.arix'.[fiom 

wonderful.']   In  a  wonderful  manner;  to 

a  wonderful  degree. 

The  pope  knowing  himself  to  be  unprofitable  to 
the  christian  world,  was  tconderfitlly  glad  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  echoes  of  him  sounding  in  re- 
mote parts.  Bacon. 
There  is  something  tconderfully  divine  in  the  airs 
of  this  picture.  Addison. 
If  a  man  out  of  vanity,  or  from  a  desire  of  being 
in  the  fashion,  or  in  order  to  pass  for  tconderfully 
wise,  shall  say  that  Berkley's  doctrine  is  true,  while 
at  the  same  time  his  belief  is  precisely  the  same 
with  mine,  I  leave  him  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his 
hypocrisy.                                                      Beattie. 

Wo'nderment,  w^n'dur-ment.  n.  s.  [from 
wonder]  Astonishment;  amazement. 
Not  in  use,  except  in  low  language. 

When  my  pen  would  write  her  titles  tiuc. 
It  ravish'd  is  with  fancy's  wonderment.        Spenser. 
Those  things  which  1  here  set  down,  do  naturally 
take  the  sense,  and  not  respect  petty  wondernunts. 

Bacon. 

The  neighbours  made  a  wonderment  of  if,  and 

asked  him  what  he  meant.  L' Estrange. 

Wo'nuerstruck,     wiln'di'ir-stnik.     adj. 

[wonder  and  .•itrifcc]    Amazed. 

Ascanius,  tcomlerstruck  to  see 
That  image  of  his  filial  piety.  Drvden . 


WON 

Wo'nder-working,  wiin'diir-w5rk-ing, 
adj.  [IVoip  ivondcr  and  nvorkingr^  One 
tl\at  does  suri)rising  ihings. 

Wo'xDROLS,  wun'drCis.^'*  adj.  [This  is 
contracted  from  wondcrous  of  wonderA 

1.  Admirable;  marvellous;  strange;  sur- 
prising. 

The  credit  of  whose  virtue  rest  with  thee; 
Wondrous  indeed,  if  cause  of  such  effects.    Milton. 
In  such  charities  she  pass'd  the  day, 
.    'Twas  wond'rous  how  she  found  an  hour  to  pray. 

Drydeii. 

Researches  into  the  sprinprs  of  natural  bodies, 

and  their  motions,  should  awaken  us  to  admire  the 

wondrous  wisdom  of  our  Creator  in  all  the  works  of 

nature.  Watts. 

2.  \_Wondrous  is  barbarously  used  for  an 
adverb.]  In  a  strange  degree. 

From  that  part  where  Moses  remembereth  the 
giants,  begotten  by  the  sons  of  good  men  upon  the 
daughters  of  the  wicked,  did  they  steal  those  loon- 
drmis  great  acts  of  their  ancient  kings  and  powerful 
giants.  Raleigh. 

There  is  a  place  deep,  wondrous  deep,  below. 
Which  genuine  night  and  horrours  do  o'erflow. 

Cowley. 
To  shun  th*  allurement  is  not  hard 
To  minds  resolv'd,  forewarned,  and  well  prepar'd; 
But  wondrous  ditficult,  when  once  beset, 
To  struggle  through  the  straits,  and  break  th'  in- 
volving net.  Dryden. 
You  are  so  beautiful, 
So  wondrous  fair,  you  justify  rebellion.        Dryden. 

Sylphs,  yet  mindful  of  their  ancient  race. 
Are,  as  when  women,  looiidrous  fond  of  place.  Pope. 

Wo'ndrously,  wtin'dnis-16.  adv.  [from 
wondrous,  ] 

1 .  To  a  strange  degree. 

My  lord  led  wondrously  to  discontent.      Shaksp. 
This  made  Proserpina 
Make  to  them  the  greater  speed. 
For  fear  that  they  too  much  should  bleed, 
Which  wondrously  her  troubled.  Drayton. 

Such  doctrines  in  the  pidgeon  house  were  taught: 
You  need  not  ask  how  wondrously  they  wrought. 

Dryden, 
Of  injur'd  fame,  and  mighty  wrongs  receiv'd 
Cloe  complains,  and  wondrously's  aggriev'd. 

Granville. 

2.  In  a  strange  manner. 

Then  medicines  wondrously  compos'd  the  skilfull 
leech  applyed.  Chapman. 

To  Wont,      }      ,   .   J  v.  n.  [preterit  and 
rode  Wont,  5  C     participle  won  ^• 

punian,  Saxon;  geivoonen.,  Dutch.]    To 
be  accustomed;  to  use;  to  be  used. 

A  yearly  solemn  feast  she  wont  to  make. 
The  day  that  first  doth  lead  the  year  around.  Spens. 

Through  power  of  that,  his  cunning  thieveries 
He  wonts  to  work,  that  none  the  same  espies. 

Spenser. 

Jason  the  Thcssalian  was  wont  to  say,  that  some 

thin"^  must  be  done  unjustly,  that  many  thin^  may 

be  done  justly. 

I  this  night  have  dream'd. 
If  dream'd,  not  as  I  oft  am  wont,  of  thee, 
But  of  offence  and  trouble. 

The  eagle's  fate  and  mine  are  one. 
Which  on  the  shaft  that  made  him  die 

Espy'd  a  feather  of  his  own. 
Wherewith  he  iconl  to  soar  so  high.  Waller. 

For  others  that  he  saw  perplex'd  about  the  ma- 
nage of  their  difficult  affairs,  he  was  xomt  to  ask 
them,  when  they  would  begin  to  trust  God,  or  per- 
mit him  to  govern  the  world?  FM. 
A  mothe^was  vjont  always  to  indulge  her  daugh- 
ters, when  any  of  them  desired  squirrels  or  birds, 
but  then  thcv  must  keep  them  well.  Locke. 
Another  sort  of  sophism  is  wont  to  be  called  an 
imperfect  enumeration  or  false  induction, 


Bacon. 


Milton. 


when 


WOO 

from  a  few  experiments  men  infer  general  theorems. 

Wtats. 
WONT,   wilni.   n.  s.  [from   the   verb.] 
Custom;  habit;  use.  Out  of  use. 

Passing  their  time  according  to  their  wont,  they 
waited  for  the  coming  of  Phalantus.  Sidney. 

Tilings  natural  in  that  regard  forget  their  ordi- 
nary natural  wont,  that  which  is  heavy  mounting 
sometime  upwards  of  its  own  accord.  Hooker. 

'Tis  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man, 
Whate'er  occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now.  Shaksp. 
They  are  by  sudden  alarm  or  watchword  to  be 
called  out  to  their  military  motions  under  sky  or 
covert,  according  to  the  season,  as  was  the  Roman 
wont.  Milton. 

Wo'n't,  wont.  A  contraction  of  would  not, 

used  for  will  not. 
Wo'nted,  wiint'^d.  fiart.  adj.  [from  the 
verb.]    AccustoiTied;  used;  usual:  used 
both  of  persons  and  things. 

Her  champion  stout,  to  aid  his  friend, 
Again  his  wonted  weapon  proved.  Spenser. 

So  pray'd  they,  innocent,  and  to  their  thoughts 
Firm  peace  recover'd  soon,  and  wont(d  calm.   Milt. 
The  pond-frog  would  fain  have  gotten  the  other 
frog  over;  but  she  was  wonted  to  the  place,  and 
would  not  remove.  V Estrange. 

Who  have  no  house,  sit  round  where  once  it  was. 
And  with  full  eyes  each  wonted  room  require; 
Haunting  the  yet  warm  ashes  of  the  place. 
As  murther'd  men  walk  where  they  did  expire.  Dry. 

Wo'ntkdness,  w6nt'^d-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
wonted.']  State  of  being  accustomed  to. 
Not  in  use. 

Did  I  see  any  thing  more  of  Christ  in  those  that 
pretend  to  other  modes  of  government,  I  might 
suspect  my  judgment  biassed  with  prejudice  or 
wontedness  of  opinion.  King  Charles. 

Wo'ntless,  wAnt'l^s.  adj.  [from  wont.'] 
Unaccustomed;  unusual.   Obsolete. 

Whither,  love,  wilt  thou  now  carry  me.' 
What  wonlless  fury  dost  thou  now  inspire 
Into  my  feeble  breast,  when  full  of  thee?     Spenser. 
To  Woo,  wdd.'-o  -0.  a.  [apojob,  courted, 
Saxon.] 

1.  To  court;  to  sue  to  for  love. 

We  cannot  fight  for  love,  as  men  may  do; 
We  should  be  woo^d,  and  were  not  made  to  looo. 

Sliakspeare  ■ 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls;  and  in  those  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept, 
As  'twere  in  scorn  of  eyes,  reflecting  gems; 
That  woo''d  to  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep. 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scatter'd  by. 

Sliakspeare. 
Fancies  and  notions  he  pursues, 
Which  ne'er  had  being  but  in  thought: 

Each  like  the  Grecian  artist  woos 
The  image  he  himself  has  wrought.  Prior. 

My  proud  nval  icoos 
Another  partner  to  his  throne  and  bed.         Philips. 

How  is  the  loadstone,  nature's  subtle  pride. 
By  the  rude  iron  woo^d,  and  made  a  bride.   Cowley. 
Oh  stretch  thy  reign,  fair  peace!  from  shore  to 
shore. 
Till  conquest  cease,  and  slav'ry  be  no  more; 
Till  the  freed  Indians  in  their  native  groves 
Reap  their  own  fruits,  and  woo  their  sable  loves. 

Pope. 

2.  To  court  solicitously;  to  invite  with 
importunity. 

Yet  can  she  love  a  foreign  emperor. 
Whom  of  great  worth  and  pow'r  she  bears  to  be; 

If  she  be  woo^d  but  by  ambassador. 
Or  but  his  letters  or  his  pictures  see: 

So  while  the  virgin  soul  on  earth  doth  stay, 
She  icoo'd  and  tempted  is  ten  thoui^aDd  ways 

By  these  great  pow'rs  which  on  the  earth  bear 
sway. 
The  wisdom  of  the  world,  wealth,  pleasure,  praise. 

Davies. 


WOO 

Sweet  bird,  that  shunn'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy! 
Thee,  chauntiess  ofi  the  woods  among, 
1  woo  to  hear  thy  even-song.  Milton 

To  Woo,  w6d.  V.  n.    To   court;  to  make 
love. 

With  pomp,  and  ti-ains,  and  in  a  crowd  they  troo, 

When  true  felicity  is  but  in  two.  Dryden. 

Wood,   wiud.  adj.   [worf«,   Ciolhick;   pob 

Saxon;    word,  Dutch.]      Mad;    furioas; 

raging.  Obsolete. 

Winds  do  rage  as  winds  were  wood, 
And  cause  spring  tides  to  raise  great  flood.   Tusser 

Coal-black  steeds  yborn  of  hellish  brood, 
That  on  their  rusty  bits  did  chomp  as  they  were 
^"od.  Spenser. 

Calm  the  tempest  of  his  passion  wood; 
The  banks  are  overflown,  when  stopped  is  the  flood. 

Spenser . 
WOOD,  wud.^"''  n.s.  [pube,  Sax.  woud, 
Dutch.] 

1 .  A  large  and  thick  collection  of  trees. 

The  toood-born  people  fall  before  her  flat. 
And  worship  her  as  goddess  of  the  wood.     Spenser. 

St  >  alentine  is  past: 
Begin  these  toood-birds  but  to  couple  now?  Shaksp. 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadful,  deaf,  and  dull: 
There  speak  and  strike.  Shakspeare. 

Light  thickens,  and  the  crow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  icood.  Shakspeare. 

Amongst  his  well-grown  woods  the  shag-hair'd 
satyrs  stand.  Drayton. 

Hecate,  when  she  gave  to  rule  the  woods, 
Then  led  me  tiembling  through  those  dire  abodes. 

Dryden. 

2.  The  substance  of  trees;  timber. 

Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  burn  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet. 

Shakspeare. 
The  cavity  of  the  tin  plate  was  filled  with  a  melt- 
ed cement,  made  of  pitch,  rosin,  and  wood-ashes, 
well  incorporated.  Boyle. 

Having  filled  it  about  five  inches  with  thoroughly 
kindled  wood  coals,  we  let  it  down  into  the  glass. 

Boyle. 
Of  long  growth  there  stood 
A  laurel's  trunk,  a  venerable  wood.  Dryden. 

The  soft  wood  turners  use  commonly.      Moxon- 
The  size  of  faggots  and  wood-stacks  differs. 

Mortimer, 
Herrings  must  be  smoaked  with  wood.       Child, 

Wooda'nemone,    w{id-a-n^m'6-n6.   «.   «. 

A  plant. 

Woodbind,?      ,  ,,,  ■        C  n.«.  rpubbinbi 
\\T     I  >  wtid  bine. -J     o  ^    ■ 

Woo'dbine,  ^  I     Saxon;  fien- 

clymenon,  Latin.]   Honeysuckle. 

Beatrice,  e'en  now 

Couch'd  in  the  woodbine  coverture.         Shakspeare. 

The  nymphs  of  the  mountains  would  be  drawn, 

upon  their  heads  garlands  of  tooodbine  and  wild 

roses.  Peacham. 

Woo'dcock,  wiid'kok.  n.  s.  [pobucoc, 
Saxon;  stolo/iax,  Latin.]  A  bird  of  pas- 
sage with  a  long  bill;  his  food  is  not 
known.  It  is  a  word  ludicrously  used 
for  a  dunce. 

He  hath  bid  me  to  a  calve's  head  and  a  capon; 
shall  I  not  find  a  woodcock  too?  Shakspeare, 

Soon  as  in  doubtful  day  the  woodcock  Rits, 
Her  cleanly  pail  the  pretty  housewife  bears.     Gay. 
Wood'drink,  wud'drink.  n.a.  Decoction 
or  infusion  of  medicinal  woods,  as  sas- 
safras. 

The  drinking  elder-wine  or  wood-drinks  are  vet^ 
useful .  Floyer. 

Woo'ded,  wud'^d.  ar/y.  [from  wood.']  Sup- 
plied with  wood. 

Wooded  so, 
It  makes  a  spring  of  all  kindes  that  grow.     Chapm. 


woo 
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The  lord  Strults  have  been  possessed  of  a  very 
great  landed  estate,  well-conditioned,  wooded  and 
watered.  .Muthnot. 

Woo  DEN,  wid'd'n.ios  adj.  [from  wood.] 
I.  Lii^iieous;  made  of  wood;  timber. 
Like  a  strutting  player,  whose  conceit 
Lies  in  his  hamstring,  he  doth  think  it  rich 
To  liear  the  icooden  dialogue  and  sound 
*rwixt  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaffoldage. 

Shakspeare . 
They  used  to  vault  or  leap  up;  and  therefore  they 
had  icooden  horses  in  their  houses  and  abroad. 

Brown. 
Press'd  with  the  burden,  Caeneus  pants  for  breath, 
And  on  his  shoulders  hears  the  wooden  death. 

Dryden. 
The  haberdasher  stole  off  his  hat  that  hung  upon 
z  wooden  fe^-  Spectator. 

S.  CiuiTisy;  awkward. 

I'll  win  this  lady  Margaret:  for  whom? 
Why,  for  my  king:  tush,  that's  a  wooden  thing. 

Shakspeare. 

When  a  bold  man  is  out  of  countenance,  he  makes 

a  very  wooden  figure  on  it.  Collier. 

^ooDFRETTER,  wvid'fr^t-tdr.  71,  s.\_teres, 
Latin.]     An  insect;  a  woodworm. 

^insworch. 

Woo'dhole,   wud'hole.  n.  s.   ^wood  and 
hole.]   Place  where  wood  is  laid  up. 
What  should  I  do,  or  whither  turn?  aoiaz'd, 
Confounded  to  the  dark  recess  1  fly 
Otwoodhole.  Philips. 

Woo'dland,  wud'land.  n.  s.  \jivood  and 
land.]  Woods;  ground  covered  with 
woods. 

This   household   beast  that  us'd   the  woodland 
grounds. 
Was  view'd  at  first  by  the  young  hero's  hounds, 
As  down  the  stream  he  swam.  Dryden. 

He  that  rides  post  through  a  country,  may,  from 
the  transient  view,  tell  how  the  parts  lie;  here  a 
morass,  and  there  a  river;  woodland  in  one  part  and 
savanas  in  another.  Locke. 

By  her  awak'd,  the  icoodland  choir 
To  hail  the  common  god  prepares; 

And  tempts  me  to  resume  the  lyre, 
^oft  warbling  to  the  vernal  airs.  Fenton. 

Here  bills  and  vales,  the  irocd/and  and  the  plain. 
Here  earth  and  water  seem  to  strive  again.  Pope. 
Woo'dlark,  wud'l&rk.  n.  s.  \_galerita  ar- 
borea,  Latin.]  A  melodious  sort  of  wild 
lark. 
Woo'dlouse,  wvid'louse.  n.  s.  [^^vood  and 
louse.]  An  insect. 

The  millepes  or  icoodlouse  is  a  small  insect;  it 
has  only  fourteen  pair  of  short  legs;  it  is  a  very  swift 
runner,  but  it  can  occasionally  roll  itself  up  into  the 
form  of  a  ball.  They  are  found  under  old  logs  of 
wood  or  large  stones,  or  between  the  bark  and  wood 
of  decayed  trees.  Hill. 

Wrap  thyself  up  like  a  looodUnise,  and  dream  re- 
renge.  Congreve. 

There  is  an  insect  they  call  a  woodlonse, 
That  folds  up  itself  in  itself,  for  a  house, 
As  round  as  a  ball,  without  head,  without  tail, 
Inclos'd  cap-a-pe  in  a  strong  coat  of  mail.      Swift. 
Woo'dman,  wvid'man.88  „,  g.  [wood  and 
man.]   A  sportsman;  a  hunter. 

Their  cry  being  composed  of  so  well  sorted 
mouths,  that  any  man  would  perceive  therein  some 
kind  of  proportion,  but  the  skilful  woodmm  did  find 
a  musick.  Sidney. 

The  duke  is  a  better  looodman  than  thou  takest 
him  for.  ,    ,       Shakspeare. 

This  is  some  one,  like  us,  night-foundered  here. 
Or  else  some  neighbour  woodman.  Milton. 

So  when  the  woodman''s  toil  her  cave  surrounds. 
And  with  the  hunter's  cry  the  grove  resounds. 
With  grief  and  rage  the  mother-lion,  stung. 
Fearless  herself,  yet  trembles  for  her  young.  Pope. 


Woo'dmonger,     wvid'mAng-gCir.     n.    s. 

\^wood  and  7no!i!^fr.]  A  woodseller. 
Woodm'ghtshade,  wud-nlte'shade.  n   s. 
[^fiolanum  sylvaticum.,  Latin.]     A  plant. 
Woo'oNOTE,   wud'note.  n.  s.     Wild  mu- 
sick. 

Then  to  the  well-trod  stage  anon. 
If  Jonson's  learned  sock  be  on: 
Or  sweetest  Shakspeare,  fancy's  child, 
Warble  his  native  luoodnofes  wild.  Milton. 

Woo'dnymph,  wud'nimf.  n.  s.  \^wood  and 
7iymfih.]  A  fabied  goddess  of  the  woods. 
Soft  she  withdrew,  and  like  a  woodnymph  light. 
Oread,  or  Dryad,  or  of  Delia's  train. 
Betook  her  to  the  gi'oves.  Milton. 

By  dimpled  brook  and  fountain  brim, 
The  woodnymphs,  deck'd  with  daisies  trim, 
Their  merry  wakes  and  pastimes  keep.         Milton. 
Woodo'fferixg,    wud'of-filr-ing.     n.   s. 
Wood  burnt  on  the  altar. 
We  cast  the  lots  for  the  wood-offering.  J^ehemiah. 
Woo'dpecker,  wud'p^k-kur.  n.  «.  [_wood 
and  peck;  fiicus  martins^  Latin.]  A  bird. 
The  structure  of  the  tongue  of  the  woodpecker  is 
veiy  singular,  whether  we  look  at  its  great  length, 
its  bones  and  muscles,  its  incompassing  parts  of  the 
neck  and  head,  the  better  to  exert  itself  in  length, 
and  again  to  retract  it  into  its  cell;  and  lastly,  whe- 
ther we  look  at  its  sharp,  horny,  bearded  point,  and 
the  gluey  matter  at  the  end  of  it,  the  better  to  stab 
and  draw  little  maggots  out  of  wood.  Derham. 

Woo'd PIGEON,  wid'pid-jin.  or    IVoodcul- 
ver.  n.  s.  [/lalumbes,  Latin.]  A  wild  pi- 
geon. 
Woo'droof,   wid'roof.    n.   s.  [asfierula^ 
Latin.]  An  herb.  Ainsworth. 

Woo'dsare,  wud'sire.  n.  s. 

The  froth  called  icoodsare,  being  like  a  kind  of 
spittle,  is  found  upon  herbs,  as  lavender  and  sage. 

Bacon. 
Woo'dseere,  wid's^re.  n.  s.  \_wood  and 
sere.]  The  time  when  there  is  sap  in  the 
tree.  Obsolete. 

From  May  to  October  leave  cropping,  for  why. 
In  woodsere  whatsoever  thou  croppest  shall  die. 

Tusser- 

Woo'dsorrel,  w6d's6r-ril.83  „_  j,  [oxi/s, 

Latin.]   A  plant.  Miller. 

Woo'dward,   wWward.  n.  s.  [^vood  and 

ward.]   A  forester. 
Woo'dworm,  wid'wurm.  n.  *.  [from  wood 
and  worm;  cossis^  Latin.]  A  worm  bred 
in  wood. 
Woo'dy,  wid'^.  adj.  [from  wood.] 

1.  Abounding  with  wood. 

Oft  in  glimmering  bow'rs  and  glades 
He  met  her,  and  in  secret  shades 
Of  woody  Ida's  inmost  grove.  Milton. 

Four  times  ten  days  I've  pass'd 
Wand'ring  this  woody  maze,  and  human  food 
Nor  tasted,  nor  had  appetite.  Milton. 

Diana's  woody  realms  he  next  invades. 
And  crosses  through  the  consecrated  shades. 

.iddison. 

2.  Ligneous;  consisting  of  vvood. 

In  the  woody  parts  of  plants,  which  are  their 
bones,  the  principles  are  so  compounded  as  to 
make  them  flexible  without  joints,  and  also  elastick. 

Grtw. 

Hfrbs  are  those  plants  whose  stalks  are  soft,  snd 

have  nothing  looody  in  them,  as  grass  and  hemlock. 

Locke. 

3.  Relating  to  woods;  sylvan. 

With  the  woody  nymphs  when  she  did  plgy. 

Spenser. 
All  the  satyrs  scorn  their  jcoot/i/ kind. 
And  henceforth  nothing  fair  but  her  on  earth  they 
find.  Spenser. 


Woo'eh,  w66'er.  n.  s.  [from  woo.]     One 
who  courts  a  woman. 

The  wooers  most  are  toucht  on  this  ostenf. 
To  whom  are  dangers  great  and  imminent.   Chcpm. 

Aristippus  sai'i,  that  those  that  studied  particular 
sciences,  and  neglected  philosophy,  were  like  Pene- 
lope's wooers,  that  made  love  to  the  waiting  wo- 
man. Bacon. 

Usurping  wooers  felt  his  thund'ring  sword. 
And  willing  nations  knew  their  native  lord.  Creech. 
Woof,  w66t.  n.  s.  [from  wove.] 

1.  The   set  of  threads  that   crosses  the 
warp;  the  weft. 

The  placing  of  the  tangible  parts  in  length  or 
transverse,  as  in  the  warp  and  the  woof  of  textile, 
is  more  inward  or  more  outward.  Bacon. 

2.  Texture;  cloth. 

A  vest  of  purple  flow'd. 
Iris  had  dipp'd  the  leoof.  Milton. 

I  must  put  off 
These  my  sky-robes,  spun  out  of  Iris'  woof.  Milton- 

To  spread  the  pall  beneath  the  regal  chair. 
Of  softest  %coof,  is  bright  Alcippe's  cai-e.         Pope. 
Woo'iNGLY,    w66'ing-16.*'°    adv.    [from 
wooing:]     Pleasingly;   so  as  to  invite 
stay. 

The  temple-haunting  martlet  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here.  Shakspeare- 

WOOL,  wul.307  n.  s.  [pul,  Saxon;  wollen, 
Dutch.] 

1.  The  fleece  of  sheep;  that  which  is  wO' 
vcn  into  cloth. 

A  gown  made  of  the  finest  icool, 
Which  from  our  pretty  lambs  we  pull; 
Fail  lined  slippers  for  the  cold, 
With  buckles  of  the  purest  gold.  Raleigh. 

Concerning  their  complaint  for  price  otwool,  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  commissioners  should 
cause  clothiers  to  take  wool,  paying  only  t^vo  parts 
of  the  price.  Hayward. 

Struthium  is  a  root  used  by  the  injooZ-dressers. 

Arbuthnpt. 

2.  Any  short  thick  hair. 

In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake; 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog.  Shakspeare. 

Woo'lfel,  wiirfll.  n.  s.  \_wool  and  fell.] 
Skin  not  stripped  of  the  wool. 

Wool  and  woolfels  were  ever  of  little  value  in 
this  kingdom.  Davies. 

Woo'llen,  wul'lin.^"  '"^  adj.  [from  wo o^.] 
Made  of  wool  not  finely  dressed,  and 
thence  used  likewise  for  any  thing 
coarse;  it  is  likewise  used  in  general 
for  ?nade  of  wool,  as  distinct  from  linen. 

1  was  wont 
To  call  them  tcoollen  vassals,  things  created 
To  buy  and  sell  with  groats.  Shakspeare. 

I  could  not  endure  a  husband  with  a  beard  on  his 
face:  I  had  rather  lie  inicoollen.  Shakspeare. 

Woollen  cloth  will  tenter,  linen  scarcely.  Bacon. 
At  dawn  of  day  our  general  cleft  his  pate. 
Spite  of  his  icoollen  night-cap.  Dryden, 

Woo'llen,  vviil'lin.  n.  s.  Cloth  made  of 
wool. 

His  breeches  were  of  rugged  xcoollen. 
And  had  been  at  the  siege  of  Bullen.        HxuVibras. 

Odious!  in  woollen!  'twould  a  saint  provoke! 
No,  let  a  charming  chintz  and  Brussels  lace 
Wrap  my  cold  limbs  and  shade  my  lifeless  face. 

Pope. 
He  is  a  bel-esprit  and  a  tcoo/i«n-drapcr.     Swift. 

Woo'lly,  wul'l^.  adj.  [from  wool.] 

1.  Clotlied  with  wool. 

When  the  work  of  generation  was 
Between  these  woolly  breeders, 
The  skilful  shepherd  peei'd  me  certain  wands. 

Shaksptare. 

2.  Consisting  of  wool. 
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Some  few,  by  temperance  taught,  approaching 
slow, 
To  distant  fate  by  easy  journeys  go: 
Gently  tbey  lay  'cm  down,  as  ev'ning  sheep 
On  tbtii  own  woolly  fleeces  softly  sleep.      Dryden. 
3.   Resembling  wool. 

What  signifies 
My  fleece  q{  woolly  hair,  that  now  uncurls?  Shaksp. 

Nothing  profits  more 
Than  frequent  snows:  Oh  may'st  thou  often  see 
Thy  furrows  whiten'd  by  the  woolly  rain, 
Nutritious!  Philips. 

Woo'li'ack,  vviil'pSk.  >    71.  s.  \_wool^/iack, 
Woo'lsack,  wul'sak.  5   and  sack.'] 

1.  A  bag-  of  wool;  a  bundle  of  wool. 

2.  The  seat  of  the  judges  in  the  house  of 
lords. 

At  bar  abusive,  on  the  bench  unable. 
Knave  on  the  looolsack,  fop  at  council-table.  Dryd. 

3.  Any  thing  bulky  without  weight. 

Chaos  of  presbyt'ry,  where  laymen  guide 
With  the  tame  woolpack  clergy  by  their  side. 

Ckavdand. 

Woo'lwahd,  wul'vvi\rd.   adv.  \jivool  and 

iDard.]  In  wool.  Not  used. 
I  have  no  shirt:  I  go  woolioard  for  penance. 

Shakspeare. 
Woop,  wop.   n.  s.   [rubicillay  Latin.J    A 

bird. 
Woos,  wos.  n.  s.  [a/^-a,  Latin.]  Sea-weed. 

An  herb. 
WORD,  wurd.  n.  s.  [pojib,  Saxon;  ivoord, 

Dutch.] 

1.  A  single  part  of  speech. 

If  you  speak  three  words  it  will  three  times  re- 
port you  the  three  words.  Bacon. 

As  conceptions  are  the  images  of  things  to  the 
mind  within  itself,  so  are  loords  or  names  the  marks 
of  those  conceptions  to  the  minds  of  them  we  con- 
verse with.  SotUh. 

Amongst  men  who  confound  their  ideas  with 
\cords,  there  must  be  endless  disputes,  wrangling, 
and  jargon.  Locke. 

Each  wight  who  reads  not,  and  but  scans  and 
spells, 
Each  word  catcher  that  lives  on  syllables.      Pope. 

2.  A  short  discourse. 

Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two.' 
• — Two  thousand,  and  I'll  vouchsafe  thee  the  hear- 
ing. Shakspeare. 
A  word,  Lucilius, 
How  he  receiv'd  you.  Shakspeare. 
A  friend  who  shall  own  thee  in  thy  lowest  condi- 
tion, answer  all  thy  wants,  and,  in  a  word,  never 
leave  thee.  South. 
In  a  word,  the  gospel  describes  God  to  us  in  all 
respects  such  a  one  as  we  would  wish  him  to  be. 

TUlotson. 

3.  Talk;  discourse. 

Why  should  calamity  be  full  of  lOords? 
— Let  them  have  scope;  though  what  they  do  im- 
part 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  they  do  ease  the  heart. 

Shakspeare. 

He  commanded  the  men  to  be  ranged  in  batta- 
lions', and  rid  to  every  squadron,  giving  them  such 
words  as  were  proper  to  the  occasion.     Clarendon. 

If  you  dislike  the  play. 
Pray  make  no  words  on't  till  the  second  day 
Or  thira  be  past;  for  we  would  have  you  know  it, 
The  loss  will  fall  on  us,  not  on  the  poet.    Denham. 

Cease  this  contention:  be  thy  words  severe. 
Sharp  as  be  merits;  but  the  sword  forbear.  Dryden- 

If  words  are  sometimes  to  be  used,  they  ought  to 
be  grave,  kind,  and  sober,  representing  the  ill,  or 
unbecomingness  of  the  faults  Locke. 

If  I  appear  a  \ittle  icoj-d-bound  in  my  first  solu- 
tions, I  hope  it  w  ill  be  imputed  to  the  long  disuse  of 
speech.  Spectator 

4.  Dispute;  verbal  contention. 

In  argument  upon  a  case, 


Some  wo/ids  there  grew  'twixt  Somerset  and  mc. 

Shakspeare. 

Language;  oral  expression;  living 
speeti;. 

Found  you  no  displeasure  by  word  or  counte- 
nance.' Skakspiare. 

I'll  write  thee  a  challenge,  or  I'll  deliver  thy  in- 
dignation to  him  by  iron!  of  mouth.       Shakspeare. 

Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund.'     Might  not 
you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word!  Shakspeare. 

An  easy  way,  by  word  of  mouth  communicated  to 
me.  Boyle. 

6.  Promise. 

Obey  thy  parents,  keep  thy  xcord  justly,  swear 
not.  Sliakspearc. 

1  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. — 
— I  give  it  you,  and  will  maintain  my  icord.  Shaks. 

All  of  them  stout  and  hard  people,  false  of  their 
words,  treaciierous  in  their  practices,  and  merciless 
in  their  revenges.  Iliylin. 

The  duke  shall  wield  his  conqu'ring  sword. 
The  king  shall  pass  his  honest  word.  Dryden. 

J .  Signal;  token;  order. 

Every  soldier  kill  his  prisoners; 
Give  the  word  through.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Account;  tidings;  message. 
Bring  me  word  thither 

How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 

1  may  spur  on  my  journey.  Shakspeare. 

Two  optick  nerves  she  ties. 
Like  spectacles,  across  the  eyes; 
By  which  the  spirits  bring  her  icord, 
Whene'er  the  balls  are  fix'd  or  stirr'd.  PrJoi*. 

9.  Declaration;  purpose  expressed. 
I  know  you  brave,  and  take  you  at  your  word; 

That  present  service,  which  you  vaunt,  allbrd.  Dry. 

10.  Affirmation. 
Every  person  has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  his 

own  salvation;  which,  if  we  will  take  the  apostle's 
word,  is  to  be  done  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Decay  of  Piely. 

I  desire  not  the  reader  should  take  my  icord,  and 

therefore  I  will  set  two  of  their  discourses  in  the 

same  light  for  every  man  to  judge.  Dryden. 

11.  Scripture;  word  of  God. 
They  say  this  church  of  England  neither  hath  the 

word  purely  preached,  nor  the  sacraments  sincerely 
ministered.  Whitgijt. 

12.  The  second  person  of  the  ever  ador- 
able Trinity.  A  scripture  term. 

Thou  my  Word,  begotteo  son,  by  thee 
This  I  perform.  Alilton. 

To  Word,  wurd.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.j 
To  dispute. 

He  that  descends  not  to  word  it  with  a  shrew, 
does  worse  than  beat  her.  VEstrange. 

To  Word,  wCird.  v.  a.  To  express  in 
proper  words. 

Whether  his  extemporary  wording  might  not  be 
a  defect.  Fell. 

Let  us  blacken  him  what  we  can,  said  Harrison 
of  the  blessed  king,  upon  the  wording  and  drawing 
up  his  charge  against  approaching  trial.         South. 

Whether  I  have  improved  these  fables  or  no,  in 
the  wording  or  meaning  of  them;  the  book  must 
stand  or  fail  to  itself.  VEstrange. 

The  apology  for  the  kmg  is  the  same  but  v;orded 
with  greater  deference  to  that  great  prince.  Jiddis. 

Wo'rdy,  wiird'e.  adj.  [from  luord']  Ver- 
bose; full  ol  words. 

Phocion,  beholding  a  wordy  orator,  while  he  was 
making  a  magnificent  speech  full  of  vain  promises, 
said,  I  now  fix  my  eyes  upon  a  cypress-tree:  it  has 
all  the  pomp  imaginable  in  its  branches,  leaves, 
and  height;  but  it  bears  no  fruit.  Spectator. 

We  need  not  lavish  hours  in  wordy  periods. 
As  do  the  Romans,  ere  they  dare  to  fight.   Philips. 

lutemp'rate  rage,  a  wordy  war,  began.        Pope. 
Wore,  wore.  The  preterit  oi  ivear. 


This  en  his  helmet  irore  a  lady's  glove, 
And  liiiii  a  sleeve  cnibroider'd  by  his  love.  Dnjikn. 

My  \>  lie,  the  kindest,  iloarcst,  and  the  truest 
That  ever  icore  the  name.  Roice. 

To  WORK,  wurk.  v.  n.  prct.  worked,  or 
■wrought,  [peopcan,  Saxon;  wcrke7i, 
Dutch.] 

1.  To  labour;  to  travail;  to  toil. 

Good  Kent,  how  shall  1  live  and  work 
To  match  ihy  goodness.'  life  will  be  too  short. 

i>hakspeare . 
Go  and  loorfc;  for  no  straw  shall  be  given  you. 

Exodus, 
Whether  we  iforA;  or  play,  or  sleep  or  wake. 
Our  life  doth  pass,  and  with  time's  wings  doth  fly. 

Davies. 

2.  To  be  in  action;  to  be  in  motion. 

Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes, 
When  for  fame's  sake 
We  bend  to  that  the  icorking  of  the  heart.  Sliaksp. 

In  Morat  your  hopes  a  crown  desigu'd, 
And  all  the  woman  work''d  within  your  mind.  Dryd. 

3.  To  act;  to  carry  on  operations. 

Our  better  part  remains, 
To  icork  in  close  design.  MUton> 

4.  To  operate  as  a  manufacturer. 

They  that  tcork  in  fine  flax.  Isaiah 

5.  To  ferment. 

Into  wine  and  strong  beer  put  some  like  sub- 
stances, while  they  work,  which  may  make  them 
fume  and  inflame  less.  Bacon. 

Try  the  force  of  imagination  upon  staying  the 
working  of  beer,  when  the  barm  is  put  in.      Bacon. 

If  in  the  wort  of  beer,  while  it  loorfcet/i,  before  it 
be  tunned,  theburrage  be  often  changed  with  fresh, 
it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melancholy .  Bacon. 

6.  To  operate;  to  have  effect. 

With  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts  that  work  too  much  upon 
him.  Shakspeare. 

All  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God.  Romans. 

Gravity  workelh  weakly,  both  far  from  the  earth, 
and  also  within  the  earth.  Bacon. 

Although  the  same  tribute  laid  by  consent,  or  by 
imposing,  be  all  one  to  the  purse,  yet  it  works  di- 
versely on  the  courage:  no  people  overcharged  with 
tribute  is  fit  for  empire.  Bacon. 

These  positive  undertakings  wrought  upon  many 
to  think  that  this  opportunity  should  not  be  lost. 

Clarendon. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth,  or  change  bis  constaut  mind. 

Milton. 

We  see  the  workings  of  gratitude  in  the  Israelites. 

SmUh. 

Objects  of  pity,  when  the  cause  is  new. 
Would  work  too  fiercely  on  the  giddy  crowd.  Dryd. 

Poison  will  work  against  the  stars:  beware, 
For  ev'ry  meal  an  antidote  prepare.    Dryden,  jwn. 

When  this  reverence  begins  to  loorfc  in  him,  next 
consider  his  temper  of  mind.  Locke. 

This  so  lorought  upon  the  child,  that  afterwards 
he  desired  to  be  taught.  Locke. 

Humours  and  manners  work  more  in  the  meaner 
sort  than  with  the  nobility.  Addison. 

The  ibibaboca  is  a  foot  round,  and  three  yards 
and  a  half  long;  his  colours  are  white,  black,  and 
red:  of  all  serpents  his  bite  is  the  most  pernicious, 
yet  workelh  the  slowest.  Gretc. 

7.  To  obtain  by  diligence. 

Without  the  king's  assent 
You  vnought  to  be  a  legate.  Shakspeare* 

8.  To  act  internally;  to  operate  as  a  purge, 
or  other  physick. 

Work  on. 
My  medicine,  work!  thus  credulous  fools  are  caught. 

Shaks-[ieare. 
I  should  have  doubted  the  operations  of  antimo- 
ny, where  such  a  potion  could  not  icork.       Brown. 
It  is  benign,  nor  far  from  the  nature  of  aliment, 
into  which,  upon  defect  of  working,  it  is  oft  times 
converted.  Brcwn. 
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Most  purges  heat  a  little;  and  all  of  them  work 
best,  that  is,  cause  the  blood  so  to  do,  as  do  fer- 
menting liquors,  in  warm  weather,  or  in  a  warm 
f<«"»-  Grew. 

9.  To  act  as  on  a  subject. 

Let  it  be  pain  of  body  or  distress  of  mind,  there's 
matter  yet  left  for  philosophy  and  constancy  to  wnk 
upon-  VEstrange. 

Natural  philosophy  Las  sensible  objects  to  work 
upon;  but  then  it  often  puzzles  the  reader  with  the 
intricacy  of  its  notions.  Addison. 

The  predictions  Bickerstafi*  published,  relating 
to  his  death,  too  much  affected  and  worked  on  his 
imagination.  Swift. 

10.  To  make  way. 

Body  shall  up  to  spirit  work.  Milton. 

Who  would  trust  chance,  since  all  men  have  the 
seeds 
Of  good  and  ill,  which  should  work  upward  first.' 

Dryden. 

1 1 .  To  be  tossed  or  agitated. 
Vex'd  by  wint'ry  storms,  Benacus  raves, 

Confus'd  with  working  sands  and  rolling  waves. 

Addison. 

To  Work,  wiiik.  v.  a.  pret.  and  part,  pas- 
sive worked  or  ivrout^ht. 

1.  To  labour;  to  manufacture;  to  form  by 
labour. 

He  could  have  told  them  of  two  or  three  gold 
mines,  and  a  silver  mine,  and  given  the  reason  why 
they  forbare  to  work  them  at  that  time,  and  when 
they  left  off  from  working  them.  Raleigh. 

The  chaos,  by  the  Divine  power,  was  wrought 
from  one  form  into  another,  till  it  settled  into  an 
habitable  earth.  Burnet. 

This  mint  is  to  work  off  part  of  the  metals  found 
in  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Mdison. 

The  young  men  acknowledge  in  love-letters,  seal- 
ed with  a  particular  wax,  with  certain  enchanting 
words  lorought  upon  the  seals,  that  they  died  for 
her  Tatter. 

They  now  begin  to  loojfc  the  wond'rous  frame. 
To  shape  the  parts,  and  raise  the  vital  flame. 

Blackmore. 

The  industry  of  the  people  works  up  all  their  na- 
tive commodities  to  the  last  degree  of  manufacture. 

Swift. 

2.  To  bring  by  action  into  any  state. 

So  the  pure  limpid  stream,  when  foul  with  stains 
Of  rushing  torrents  and  descending  rains. 
Works  itself  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refjnes, 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirrour  shines.    Mdis. 

3.  To  influence  by  successive  impulses. 
If  you  would  work  any  man,  know  his  nature  and 

fashions,  and  so  lead  him.  Bacon- 

To  hasten  his  destruction,  come  yourself. 
And  icorfcyour  royal  father  to  his  ruin.  .3.  Philips. 

4.  To   make  by    gradual   labour,  or  con- 
tinued violence. 

Sidelong  he  works  his  way.  Milton. 

Through  winds,  and  waves,  and  storms,  he  works 
his  way. 
Impatient  for  the  battle:  one  day  more 
Wil!  set  the  victor  thundering  at  our  gates,   ^ddis. 

5.  To  produce  by  labour;  to  effect. 

Fly  the  dreadful  war, 
That  in  thyself  thy  lesser  parts  do  move. 
Outrageous  anger,  and  woe-ivorking  jar.     Spenser. 

Our  light  aflliction  for  a  moment  workelh  for  us 
a  far  more  eternal  weight  of  glory     2  Corinthians. 

We  might  work  any  effect,  not  holpen  by  the  co- 
operation of  spirits,  but  only  bj  the  unity  of  nature. 

Bacon. 

Moisture,  although  it  doth  not  pass  througU  bo- 
dies without  communication  of  some  substance,  as 
heat  and  cold  do,  yet  it  loorketh  effects  l.y  qualify- 
ing of  the  heat  and  cold.  Bacon. 

Such  power,  being  above  all  that  the  undeistand- 
ina  of  mau  can  conceive,  may  well  loork  such  won- 
j  °,  iJrummond. 

ders.  ,         >      r     ■. 

God,  only  wise,  to  punish  pride  ol  wit, 
Among  uien's  wits  hath  this  confusion  wrought; 

VOL.  n. 


As  the  proud  tow'r,  whose  points  the  clouds  did 
hit. 
By  tongues  confusion  was  to  ruin  brought.    Davies. 

Of  the  tree. 
Which,  tasted,  toorks  knowledge  of  good  and  evil, 
Thou  may'st  not:  in  the  day  thou  eat'st,  thou  diest. 

Milton. 
Each  herb  he  knew  that  woiks  or  good  or  ill, 
More  learn 'd  than  Mesve,  half  as  learn 'd  as  Hill. 

Harte. 

6.  To  manage  in  a  state  of  motion;  to  put 
into  motion. 

Mere  personal  valour  could  not  supply  want  of 
knowledge  in  building  aLudtcorking  ships,    ^rbuth. 

7.  To  put  to  labour;  to  exert. 

Now,  Marcus,  thy  virtue's  on  the  proof; 
Put  forth  thy  utmost  stiength,  work  every  nerve, 
And  call  up  all  thy  father  in  thy  soul.  Addison. 

8.  To  embroider  with  a  needle:   as,  she 
worked  an  apron. 

I  worked  a  violet  leaf.  Spectator. 

9.  To  Work  our.     To  effect  by  toil. 

Not  only  every  society,  but  every  single  person, 
has  enough  to  do  to  work  out  bis  own  salvation. 

Decay  of  Pitty 
The  mind  takes  the  hint  from  the  poet,  and  works 
out  the  rest  by  the  strength  of  her  own  faculties. 

Mdison. 

10.  To  Work  out.     To  erase;  to  efface. 

Tears  of  joy,  for  your  returning  spilt, 
Work  out  and  expiate  our  former  guilt.       Dryden. 

11.  To  Work  ufi.     To  raise. 

That  which  is  wanting  to  work  up  the  pity  to  a 
greater  height,  was  not  afforded  me  by  the  story. 

Dryden. 

This  lake  resembles  a  sea  when  worked  up  by 
storms.  Mdison. 

The  sun,  that  rolls  his  chariot  o'er  their  heads, 
Works  up  more  fire  and  colour  in  their  cheeks. 

Mdison. 

We  should  inure  ourselves  to  such  thoughts,  till 
they  have  tcorked  up  our  souls  into  filial  awe  and 
love  of  him.  ^Iterhury. 

12.  To   Work   u/i.     To  expend  in  any 
work,  as  materials. 

Work,  wurk.  n.  s.  [peojic,  Saxon;  werk, 
Dutch.] 

1.  Toil;  labour;  employment. 

Bread,  correction,  and  work  for  a  servant. 

Ecclesiasticus. 

In  the  bottom  of  some  mines  in  Germany  there 

grow  vegetables,  which  the  joorfc-folks  say  have 

magical  virtue.  Bacon. 

The  ground,  unhid,  gives  more  than  we  can  ask: 

But  worA:  is  pleasure,  when  we  chuse  our  task. 

Drydtn. 

2.  A  state  of  labour. 

All  the  world  is  perpetually  at  work,  only  that 
our  poor  mortal  lives  should  pass  the  happier  for 
that  little  time  we  possess  them,  or  else  end  the 
better  when  we  lose  them:  upon  this  occasion  riches 
came  to  be  coveted,  honours  esteemed,  friendship 
pursued,  and  virtues  admired.  Temple. 

3.  Bungling  attempt. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  what  tcorfc  our  adversaries 
make  with  this  innocent  canon:  sometimes  'tis  a 
mere  forgery  of  hereticks,  and  sometimes  the  bish- 
ops that  met  there  were  not  so  wise  as  they  should 
have  been.  _  Stillingfleet. 

4.  Flowers  or  embroidery  of  the  needle. 

Round  her  itorA:  she  did  empale 
With  a  fair  border  wrought  of  sundry  flowers, 
luuuvcn  with  an  ivy-winding  trail.  Spenser. 

That  handkerchief  you  gave  me:  I  must  take 
out  the  work!  A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  know  not  who 
left  it  there!  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must 
take  out  the  work?  There,  give  it  your  hobbyhorse: 
wheresoever  you  had  it,  I'll  lake  out  no  work  on  t 

Shaksp'.are. 

Flavia  is  very  idle,  and  yet  very  fond  of  fine 
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woik:  this  makes  her  often  sit  working  in  bed  uuiii 
noon.  Laic. 

5.  Any  fabrick  or  compages  of  art. 

Nor  was  the  work  impair'd  by  storms  alone, 
But  felt  th'  approaches  of  too  warm  a  sun.     Popt. 

6.  Action;  feat;  deed. 

The  iustrumentaluess  of  riches  to  v:orks  of  cha- 
rity, has  rendered  it  necessary  in  every  christian 
commonwealth  by  laws  to  secure  propriety.  Hamni. 

Nothing  lovelier  can  be  found  in  woman. 
Than  good  ivorks  in  her  husband  to  promote.  Milt. 

Not  in  the  works  of  bloody  Mai-s  employ'd, 
The  wanton  youth  inglorious  peace  enjoy'd.     Pope. 

7.  Any  thing  made. 

where  is  that  holy  fire,  which  verse  is  said 
To  have?  Is  that  enchanting  force  decay'd? 
Verse,  that  draw's  nature's  icorks  from  nature's  law. 
Thee,  her  best  work,  to  her  work  cannot  draw. 

Donne. 

0  fairest  of  creation!  last  and  best 
Of  all  God's  works!  creature  in  whom  excels 
Whatever  can  to  sight  or  thought  be  form'd; 
Holy,  divine,  good,  amiable,  or  sweet. 
How  art  thou  lost!  Milton. 

8.  Operation. 

As  to  the  composition  or  dissolution  of  mixt  bo- 
dies, which  is  the  chief  work  of  elements,  and  re- 
quires an  intire  application  of  the  agents,  water 
hath  the  principality  and  excess  over  earth.  Digby. 

9.  Effect;  consequence  of  agency. 

Fancy 
Wild  work  produces  oft,  and  most  in  dreams.  Milt. 

10.  Management;  treatment. 

Let  him  alone;  I'll  go  another  fray  to  tcoik  with 
him.  Shakspeare. 

11.  To  set  on  Work.    To  employ;  to  en- 
gage. 

It  setleth  those  wits  on  icork  in  better  things, 
which  would  be  else  employed  in  worse.       Hooker. 

Wo'rker,  wiurk'ur.9^   n.  s. 
One  that  works. 

Ye  fair  nymphs,  which  oftentimes  have  lov'd 
The  cruel  loorker  of  your  kindly  smarts, 
Prepare  yourselves,  and  open  wide  your  hearts. 

Spe7\ser. 
His  father  was  a  worker  in  brass.  1  Kings. 

You  spoke  me  fair,  but  betrayed  me:  depart  from 
me,  you  professors  of  holiness,  but  workers  of  in- 
iquity. Souih. 
Wo'rkfellow,  wiirk'f§l-16.  n.  s.  [^work 
and  fellow.^  One  engaged  in  the  same 
work  with  another. 

Timotheus,  my  workfellow,  and  Lucius,  salute 
you.  Romans. 

Wo'rkhouse,  wOrk'house.  ) 

Wo'rkinghouse,  wiirk'ing-house.  3 
[from  work  and  /lou.'se.'] 

1.  A  place  in  which  any    manufacture  is 
carried  on. 

The  quick  forge  and  icorkinghouse  of  tlioiij>b{. 

Shaks]}eare. 

Piotogenes  had  his  ivorkhouse  in  a  gaidt-n  uut  of 
town,  where  he  was  daily  finishing  those  ])iecci  he 
begun.  Diyden. 

2.  A   place   where   idlers   and  vagab'jnds 
are  condemned  to  lai)our. 

Hast  thou  suffered  at  any  time  by  vagabonds  and 
pilferers?  Esteem  and  promote  those  useful  chari- 
ties which  remove  such  pests  into  prisons  and  work- 
houses, dtlirbury. 
Wo'rkingday,  wt\rk'ing-di.  n.  s.  I  wjrk 
and  day.']  Day  on  which  labour  is  uer- 
mitled;  not  tiie  sabbath:  it  therefuie  is 
taken  for  coarse  at-d  conimou. 
How  full  of  briars  is  th'isworkingday  world! 

Shakjpiare. 
Will  you  have  me,  lady? 

No,  ray  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 

workingdays;  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  we  i-  c*ery 

tlay-  Shakspeare. 
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Wo'rkman,  wtjrk'man.*'^  n.  s.  [nvork  and 
man.']  An  artificer;  a  maker  of  any 
thing. 

WLcn  u-orhmn  strive  to  do  belter  than  well, 
They  do  coiifuuud  their  skill  in  covctousness. 

iShakspeare. 

If  pruuer.rc  \vorks,  who  is  a  more  cunning  xcork- 
man'!  IVisdmn 

There  was  no  other  cause  preceding  than  his  own 
will,  no  other  matter  than  his  own  power,  no  other 
workman  than  his  own  word,  and  no  other  consider- 
ation than  Ill's  own  infinite  goodness.  Raleigh, 

They  have  inscribed  the  pedestal,  to  shew  their 
value  Tor  the  ivorkmnn.  Jlddison. 

Wo'uKMANLY,  wCirk'man-16.  adj.  [from 
nvorkinan.']  Skilful;  well  performed; 
workmanlike. 

Wo'uKMANLv,  wdrk'man-ld.  adv.  Skilful- 
ly; in  a  manner  becoming  a  workman. 

In  having  but  fortie  foot  wci'kmanly  dight, 
Takcjaffion  enough  for  a  lord  and  a  knight.  Tusser. 

We  will  fetch  thee  straight 
Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood, 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds. 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 
So  workmanly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Shakspeare. 
Wo'uKMANSHip,    wflrk'man-sliip.    n.     s. 
[from  ".vorkinan.'] 

1.  Manufacture;  something  made  by  any 
one. 

Nor  any  skill'd  in  workmanship  emboss'd, 
Nor  any  skill'd  in  loops  of  fing'ring  fine. 
Might  in  their  divers  cunning  ever  dare 
With  this  so  curious  network  to  compare.    Spenser. 

By  how  much  Adam  exceeded  all  men  in  perfec- 
tion, by  being  the  immediate  workmanship  of  God, 
by  so  much  did  that  chosen  garden  exceed  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Raleigh. 

He  moulded  him  to  his  own  idea,  delighting  in 
the  choice  of  the  materials;  and  afterwards,  as 
great  architects  used  to  do,  in  the  workmanship  of 
his  regal  hand.  Walton. 

What  more  reasonable  than  to  think,  that  if  we 
be  God's  icorkmanship,  he  shall  set  this  mark  of 
himself  upon  all  reasonable  creatures?     Tillolson. 

2.  The  skill  of  a  worker;  the  degree  of 
skill  discovered  in  any  manufacture. 

The  Tritonian  goddess  having  heard 
Her  blazed  fame,  which  all  the  \vorld  had  fill'd, 

Came  down  to  prove  the  truth,  and  due  reward 
For  her  praise-worthy  workmanship  to  yield.  Spens. 

The  wand'riiig  streams  in  whose  entrancing  gyres 
Wise  Nature  oft  herself  her  icorkmanship  admires. 

Drayton. 

3.  The  art  of  working. 

If  there  were  no  metals,  'tis  a  mystery  to  me  how 

Tubalcain  could  ever  have  taught  the  icorkmanship 

and  use  of  them.  Woodicard. 

Wo'rkmaster,  wirk'ma-stur.  n.  s.  [ivork 

and   Jiiaster.']     The   performer  of  any 

work. 

What  time  this  world's  great  icorfrTruw/cr  did  cast 
To  make  all  things,  such  as  we  now  behold. 
It  seems  that  he  before  bis  eyes  had  plac'd 
A  goodly  pattern,  to  whose  perfect  mould 
He  fashion'd  them  so  comely.  Spenser. 

Every  carpenter  and  uwrkmaster  that  labonreth. 

Ecclesiaslicus. 
Desire,  which  tends  to  know 
The  works  of  God,  thereby  to  glorify 
The  great  irorkmaster  leads  to  no  excess.     Mlton. 
Wo'rkwoman,  wurk'wum-ftn.  72.  s.  itvork 
and  ivoman.'\ 

1.  A  woman  skilled  in  needlework. 

The  most  fine-lingered  icorkwoman  on  ground, 
Arachne,  by  bis  means  was  vanquished.      Spenser. 

2.  A  woman  that  works  for  hire. 
Wo'bkyday,  w^rk'e-da.  ".  s.  I  corrupted 


from   vjorkingday.~\     The  day  not    the 
sabbath. 
Tell  her  but  a  workyday  fortune.        Shakspeai-e. 
Sunday,  the  other  days,  and  thou 
Make  up  one  man,  whose  face  thou  art; 
The  workydays  are  the  back  part.  Herbert. 

Holydays,  if  haply  she  were  gone. 
Like  tcorkydays,  I  wish  would  soon  be  done.     Gay. 

WORLD,  wurld.i«5  n.s.  [poplb,  Saxon, 
nucreld,  Dutch.] 

1 .  World  is  the  great  collective  idea  of  all 
bodies  whatever.  Locke. 

2.  System  of  beings. 

Begotten  before  all  loorlds.  J^icene  Creed. 

God  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his 
Son,  by  whom  be  made  the  rcorlds.  Hebrews. 

Know  how  this  %corld 
Of  heav'u  and  earth  conspicuous  first  began.  J^Ut. 

3.  The  earth;  the  terraqueous  globe. 

He  the  loorld 
Built  on  circumfluous  waters.  Milton. 

Ferdinand  Magellanus  was  the  first  that  compass- 
ed the  whole  world.  Heylin. 

4.  Present  state  of  existence. 

I'm  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly.  Shaksjuare. 

The  making  of  a  will  is  generally  an  uneasy  task, 
as  being  at  once  a  double  parting  with  the  loorld.  Fell. 

I  was  not  come  into  the  worUl  then.    U Estrange. 

He  wittingly  brought  evil  into  the  icorld.    More. 

Chris'ian  fortitude  consists  in  suffering,  for  the 
love  of  God,  whatever  hardships  can  befal  in  the 
world.  Dryden. 

5.  .\  secular  life. 

Happy  is  she  that  from  the  world  retires. 
And  carries  with  her  what  the  world  admires; 
Thrice  happy  she,  whose  young  thoughts  fixt  above, 
While  she  is  lovely  does  to  heav'n  make  love: 
I  need  not  urge  your  promise,  ere  you  find 
An  entrance  here,  to  leave  the  world  behind.  Waller. 

By  theiooWrf,  we  sometimes  understand  the  things 
of  this  world;  the  variety  of  pleasures  and  interests 
which  steal  away  our  affections  from  God.  Some- 
times we  are  to  understand  the  men  of  the  world, 
with  whose  solicitations  we  aie  so  apt  to  comply. 

Rogers. 

6.  Public  life;  the  public. 

Why  dost  thou  shew  me  thus  to  th'  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison.  Shakspeare. 

Hence  baoish'd  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  u'orW-exil'd  is  death.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Business  of  life;  trouble  of  life. 

Here  I'll  set  up  ray  everlasting  rest, 
.\nd  shake  the  yoke  of  man's  suspicious  stars 
From  this  icoj'iti-wearied  flesh.  Shakspeare. 

8.  Great  multitude. 

You  a  ivoytd  of  curses  undergo, 
Being  the  agents,  or  base  second  means.      Shaksp. 

Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company; 
For  you  in  my  respect  are  all  the  world.      Shaksp. 

I  leave  to  speak  of  a  icorld  of  other  attempts  fur- 
nished by  kings.  Raleigh. 

Garments  richly  woven 
And  worlds  of  prize.  Chapman. 

In  double  fiftie  sable  barks:  with  him  a  world  of 
men 
Most  strong  and  full  of  valure  went.         Chapman. 

What  a  iL'orld  of  contradictions  would  follow  upon 
the  contrary  opinion,  and  what  a  world  of  confu- 
sions upon  the  contrary  practice!  Bishop  Sanders(m. 

Just  so  romances  are,  for  what  else 
Is  in  them  all  but  love  and  battles.' 
O'  th'  first  of  these  we  have  no  great  matter 
To  treat  of,  but  a  world  o'  th'  latter.         Uudibraf. 

It  brought  into  this  world  a  world  of  woe.    Milt. 

There  were  a  icorld  of  paintings,  and  among  the 
rest  the  picture  of  a  lion.  VEstrange. 

Marriage  draws  a  loorW  of  business  on  our  hands, 
subjects  us  to  law-suits,  and  loads  us  with  domestick 
cares.  Dryden. 

From  thy  corporeal  prison  freed, 


Soon  hast  thou  reach'd  the  goal  with  mended  pace; 
A  world  of  woes  dispatch'd  in  little  space.   Dryden. 

\\  hy  will  you  fight  against  so  sweet  a  passion, 
And  steel  your  hcaitto  such  a  world  of  charms.' 

Jiddison. 

9.  Mankind;  a  hyperbolical  expression  for 
many:  all  the  world  is  a  favourite  phrase, 
in  French,  for  many. 

This  hath  bred  high  terms  of  separation  between 
such  and  the  rest  of  the  world,  whereby  the  one  sort 
are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly ;  the  other,  world- 
lings, time-serTcrs,  pleasers  of"  men  more  than  of 
God.  Hooker. 

'Tis  the  duke's  pleasure, 
Whose  disposition,  all  tht  world  well  knows. 
Will  not  be  rubb'd  nor  stopp'd.  S/iafcspeare. 

Thus  the  world  may  see  what  'tis  to  innovate! 

Drayton. 

He  was  willing  to  declare  to  all  the  world,  that,  as 
he  had  been  brought  up  in  thai  religion  established 
in  the  church  of  England,  so  he  could  maintain  the 
same  by  unanswerable  reasons.  Clarendon. 

We  turn  them  over  to  the  study  of  beauty  and 
dress,  and  the  whole  world  conspires  to  make  them 
think  of  nothing  else.  Laic. 

10.  Course  of  life. 

Persons  of  conscience  will  be  afraid  to  begin  the 
ivorld  unjustly.  Clamsa, 

11.  Universal  empire. 

Rome  was  to  sway  the  world.  Milton. 

This  through  the  cast  just  vengeance  hurl'd. 
Love  lost  poor  Antony  the  world.  Prior. 

12.  The  manners  of  men;  the  practice  of 
life. 

Children  should  not  know  any  wickedness.  Old 
folks  have  discretion,  and  know  the  world.    Shaksp. 

What,  start  at  this!  when  sixty  years  have  spread 
Their  grey  experience  o'er  thy  hoary  head? 
Is  this  the  all  observing  age  could  gain? 
Or  hast  thou  known  the  world  so  long  in  vain ' 

Dryden . 

If  knowledge  of  the  world  makes  man  perfidious. 
May  Juba  ever  live  in  ignorance.  .Addison. 

The  girl  might  pass,  if  we  could  get  her 
To  know  the  world  a  little  better; 
To  know  the  world!  a  modern  phrase 
For  visits,  ombre,  balls,  and  plays,  Swijt. 

13.  Every  thing  that  the  world  contains. 
Had  I  now  a  thousand  worlds,  1  would  give  them 

all  for  one  year  more,  that  I  might  present  to  God 
one  year  of  such  devotion  and  good  works,  as  I  never 
before  so  much  as  intended.  Law. 

14.  A  large  tract  of  country;  a  wide  com- 
pass of  things. 

'Tis  I  who  love's  Columbus  am,  'tis  I 
That  must  new  worlds  in  it  descry.  Cowley. 

15.  A  collection  of  wonders;  a  wonder. 
Obsolete. 

The  Bassa  having  recommended  Barbarussa,  it 
was  a  world  to  see,  how  the  court  was  changed  upon 
him.  Knolles. 

16.  lime.  A  sense  originally  Saxon;  now 
only  used  in  World  without  end. 

17.  In  thcnvorld.     In  possibility. 

All  the  precautions  in  the  world  were  taken  for 
the  marriage  of  his  younger  brother.  Mdison. 

18.  For  all  the  world.  Exactly.  A  ludi- 
crous sense,  now  little  used. 

He  had  a  pair  of  horns  like  a  bull,  his  feet  cloven, 
as  many  eyes  upon  his  body  as  my  grey  mare  hath 
dapples,  and  for  all  the  world  so  placed.  Sidney. 
Wo'rldlinkss,  wArld'i^-n^s.  n.  s.  [from 
worldly.]  Covetousness;  addictedness 
to  iiain. 
Wo'rldling,  wtirld'Hng.*^"  n.  «.  [from 
world.]   A  mortal  set  upon  piofit. 

Base  minded  wretches!  are  your  thoughts  so  deep- 
ly bemired  in  the  trade  of  ordinary  worldlings,  as 
for  respect  of  gain  to  let  so  much  time  pass?  Sidney 
The  one  sort  are  named  the  brethren,  the  godly! 
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iLe  other  worltUings,  time-servers,  and  pleasers  of 
men  more  than  pleasers  of  God.  Hooker. 

Goa  of  the  world  and  worldlings, 
Great  Mammou!  greatest  god  below  the  sky.  Spens. 

For  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream; 
Poor  dear,  quoth  he,  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
As  worldlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
To  that  which  had  too  much.  Sliakspeare. 

That  other  on  his  fiieuds  his  thoughts  bestows: 
The  covetous  worldling,  in  his  anxious  mmd, 
Thinks  only  on  the  wealth  he  left  behind.     Dryden. 

If  we  consider  the  expectations  of  futurity;  the 
worldling  gives  up  the  argument.  Rogers. 

Worldly,  wurld'l^.  adj.  [from  luorlc/.^ 

1.  St-cuiar;  relating  to  this  life,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  life  to  come. 

He  is  divinely  bent  on  meditation; 
And  in  no  icorldly  suits  would  he  be  moved. 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise.      ShaJcspeare. 

Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command? 

Shakspeare. 

The  fortitude  of  a  christian  consists  in  patience; 
not  in  enterprizes  which  the  poets  call  heroic,  and 
whitli  are  commonly  the  effects  of  interest,  pride, 
and  lonrtdly  honour.  Dryden. 

Compare  the  happiness  of  men  and  beasts  no 
farther  than  it  results  from  loorldly  advantages. 

^'itlcrbury. 

As  to  icorldly  affairs,  which  my  friends  ;hoiigiit 
so  heavj  upon  me,  they  are  most  of  them  of  our  own 
making  and  fall  away  as  soon  as  we  know  ourselves. 

Laio. 

2.  Bent  upon  this  world;   not  attentive  to 
a  future  state. 

They'll  practise  how  to  live  secure, 
Worldly  or  dissolute,  on  that  their  lords 
Shall  le:Hve  them  to  enjoy.  Milton. 

3.  Human;    common;    belonging    to   the 
world. 

Many  years  it  hath  continued,  standing  by  no 
other  woildly  mean  but  that  one  only  hand  which 
erected  it  Hooker. 

Times  and  places  are  approved  witnesses  of 
worldly  actions.  Raleigh. 

Wo'rldly,  wurld'l^.   adv.  [from  ivorld.^ 
With  relation  to  the  present  life. 

It  is  a  token  of  a  worldly  wise  man,  not  to  con- 
tend in  vain  against  the  nature  of  times  wherein  he 
livetb.  Raleigh. 

Subverting  icorldly  strong  and  wm-ldly  wise 
By  simply  meek.  Milton. 

This  cannot  be  done,  if  my  will  be  worldly  or 
voluptuously  disposed.  South. 

Since  your  mind  is  icorldly  bent. 
Therefore  of  the  two  gifts  in  my  dispose, 
Think  ere  you  speak,  I  giant  you  leave  to  choose. 

Dryden, 

WORM,  wurm.i^^  „.  ,,.  [pyjim,    Saxon. 
worm,  Dutch;  vermis,  Latin.] 

1.  A  small  harmless  serpent  that  lives  in 

the  earth 

Both  the  princes 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  a  prey  to  loorms. 

Shakspeare. 
Help  me  into  some  house, 
Or  I  shall  faint!  A  plague  o'  both  your  houses! 
They  have  made  icorm  meat  of  me.     Sliakspeare. 
Though  worms  devour  me,  though  I  turn  to  mold, 
Yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  his  face  behold: 
I  from  my  marble  monument  shall  rise 
Aeain  iutire,  and  see  him  with  these  eyes.  Sandys. 
At  once  came  forth  whatever  creeps  the  ground^ 
Insect  or  toorm. 

2.  A  poisonous  serpent. 

The  mortal  worm. 

3.  Animal  ored  in  the  body.         ^     ^    . , 

Physicians  observe  these  worois  engendered  with- 
in the  body  of  man.  .         .  Wo'W 

4.  Tiu.  animal  ihut  spn.s  silk;  silkworm 

Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  sheep  no  wool. 

!3naKspeare . 


Milton. 


Shakspeare. 


5.  Grubs  that  gnaw  wood  and  furniture. 

'Tis  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  w>o»-m-holes  of  long  vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dust  of  old  oblivion  rak'd.       Shaksp. 

6.  Something  tormenting. 

The  icorm  of  conscience  still  begnaw  thy  soul. 

Shakspeare. 
The  chains  of  darkness,  and  th'  undying  icorm. 

Milton. 

7.  Any  thing  vermiculated,  or  turned 
round;  any  thing  spiral. 

The  threads  of  screws,  when  bigger  than  can  be 
made  in  screw-plates,  are  called  worms.  The  length 
c."  a  worm  begins  at  the  one  end  of  the  spindle, 
and  ends  at  the  other;  the  breadth  of  tht  worm  is 
contained  between  any  two  grooves  on  the  spindle; 
the  depth  of  the  worm  is  cut  into  the  diameter  o^" 
the  spindle,  viz  the  depth  between  the  outside  of 
the  worm,  and  the  bottom  of  the  groove.     MoxijIi. 

To  Worm,  wurni.  v.  n.  [from  the  noun.] 
To  work  slowly,  secretly,  and  gradually. 

U  hen  debates  and  fretting  jealousy 
Did  worm  and  work  within  you  more  and  more, 
Your  colour  faded.  Herbert. 

To  Worm,  wurm.  -v.  a. 

1.  To  drive  by  slow  and  secret  means, 
perhaps  as  by  a  screw. 

They  find  themselves  wormed  out  of  all  power, 
by  a  new  spawn  of  independents,  sprung  from  your 
own  bowels.  Swift 

2.  To  deprive  a  dog  of  something,  nobody 
knows  what,  under  his  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  prevent  him,  nobody  knows 
why,  from  running  mad. 

Every  one  that  keepeth  a  dog  should  have  him 
wormed.  Moitimer. 

Wo'rmeaten,  wurm'^-t'n.  adj.  \_ivor?n  and 
eate7i.j 

1 .  Gnawed  by  worms. 

For  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him  as  concave 
as  a  covered  goblet,  or  a  wormeaten  nut.     Shaksp. 

2.  Old;  worthless. 

His  chamber  all  was  hang'd  about  with  rolls. 
And  old  records  from  antieut  times  deriv'd; 
Some  made  in  books,  some   in   long  parchment 

scrolls, 
That  were  all  wormeaten,  and  full  of  canker  holes. 

Spenser. 

Things  among  the  Greeks,   which  antiquity  had 

worn  out  of  knowledge,  were  called  ogygia,  which 

we  call  wormeaten,  or  of  defaced  date.       Raldgh 

Thine  's  like  wormeaten  trunks  cloath'd  in  seal's 

skin; 

Or  grave,  that 's  dust  without,  and  stink  within. 

Donne. 
Wo'rmwood,  wurm'wud.  n.  s.   [trom  its 
virtue  to  kill  worms  in  the  body;  per- 
haps properly  luo'inwort.^    A  plant. 

Wormwood  hath  an  indeterminate  stalk,  branch- 
ing out  into  many  small  shoots,  with  spikes  of  naked 
flowers  hanging  downward;  the  leaves  are  hoary 
and  bitter.  Of  this  plant  there  are  thirty-two 
species,  one  of  which,  the  common  wormwood,  grows 
in  the  roads;  but  it  is  also  planted  in  gardens  for 
common  use.  Great  variety  of  sea  wormwo  ds  are 
found  in  the  salt  marshes  of  England,  and  sold  in 
the  markets  for  the  true  Romau  wormwood,  though 
they  c'lffcr  greatly  Miller. 

She  was  wean'd;  I  had  then  laid 
Wormwood  to  my  ting  Shakspeare. 

Pituitous  cacocliyniia  must  be  corrected  by  bit- 
ters, as  wormwood  wine.  Ftoyer. 
I  ask  whether  one  be  not  mvincibly  Ci;nsC(  us  to 
himself  of  rt  different  perception,  whe.i  i.e  ac^'ially 
tastes  wormwood,  or  only  thinks  on  that  savour.'' 

Locke 
VVo'rmy,  wiirm'e.  adj.  [from  worm.]  Fuil 
'  of  worms. 

Spirits  that  in  crossways  and  floods  haye  b  I'iai, 
Already  to  their  wormy    eds  are  gone.        Shaksp.  I 
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Yet  can  I  not  persuade  me  thou  art  dead, 
Or  that  thy  corse  corrupts  in  earth's  dark  womb. 
Or  that  thy  beauties  lie  in  wormy  bed.         Milton. 

Worn,  worn.  part.  pass,  of  ivcur.  JVorn 
out  is  quite  consumed. 

His  is  a  maiden  shield. 
Guiltless  in  fight:  mine  batter'd,  hew'd,  and  bor'd, 
Worn  out  of  service,  must  forsake  his  lord.  Dryd. 
What  I  now  offer,  is  the  wretched  remainder  of 
a  sickly  age,  worn  out  with  stuay,  and  oppress'd  by 
fortune  Dryden. 

The  greatest  part  of  mankind  are  given  up  to  la- 
bour, whose  lives  are  wm-n  out  only  in  the  provi- 
sions for  living.  Locke. 

Your  cold  hypocrisy  's  a  stale  device, 
A  worn  out  trick;  would'st  thou   be    thought  in 

earnest, 
Cloath  thy  feign'd  zeal  in  rage,  in  fire,  in  fury. 

Mdison. 

Wo'rxil,  woi'nil.  n.  s. 

In  the  backs  of  cows,  in  the  summer,  are  mag- 
gots generated,  which  in  Essex,  we  call  icoruiU, 
being  fiist  only  a  small  knot  in  the  skin.     Derham. 

To    Wo'rry,  wiir't'^.^"*  v.  a.  [popijen, 
Sax.  whence   perhaps   the  word   war- 
ray.] 
).  To  tear,  or  mangle,  as  a  beast  tears  its 
prey. 

If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home. 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog. 
Let  us  be  worried  Shakspeare 

The  fury  of  the  tumults  might  fly  so  high  as  to 
woiry  and  tear  those  in  pieces,  whom  as  yet  they 
but  played  with  in  their  paws.  King  Charles. 

'Tis  no  new  thing  for  the  dogs  that  are  to  keep 
the  wolves  from  worrying  the  sheep,  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  enemy,  for  fear  the  sheep  should  worry 
the  wolves.  VEstrange. 

This  revives  and  imitates  that  inhuman  barba- 
rity of  the  old  heathen  persecutors,  wrapping  up 
christians  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  that  so  they 
might  be  worried  and  torn  in  pieces  by  dogs.  South.. 
2.  To  harass,  or  persecute  brutally. 

Then  embraces  his  son-in-law;  then  again  wor- 
ries he  his  daughter  with  clipping  her.  Shakspeare. 

For  want  of  words,  or  lack  of  breath. 
Witness  when  I  was  worried  with  ih)  peals.    Milt. 
It  has  pleased  Providence  at  length  to  give  us 
righteousness  instead  of  exaction,  and  hopes  of  re- 
ligion to  a  church  worried  with  reformation.  South. 

All  his  care 
Was  to  preserve  me  from  the  barbarous  rage. 
Which  worried  him  only  for  being  mine.  Southen). 
I  shall  not  sufier  him  to  won-y  any  man's  repu- 
tation, nor  indeed  fall  on  any  person  whatsoever. 

.Addison. 
Let  them  rail. 
And  worry  one  another  at  their  pleasure.       Roice. 

Madam,  contrive  and  invent. 
And  wo)~ry  him  out,  till  he  gives  his  consent.  Sivift. 

W'oRSE,  wiirse.i'^"  adj.  The  comparutive 
o^  bad:  bad,  worse,  worst,  [pijij-,  Sa.x.l 
More  bad;  more  ill. 

Why  should  he  see  your  faces  loorse  likin-r  than 
the  children  of  your  sort.'  Daniel. 

In  happiness  and  misery,  the  question  still  re- 
mains, how  men  come  often  !o  prefer  the  worse  to 
the  better,  and  to  chuse  that,  which,  by  their  own 
confession,  has  made  them  miserable.'  Locke. 

Worse,  wilrse.  adv.     In  a  manner  more 
bad. 
The  more  one  sickens,  the  worse  at  ease  he  is. 

Shakspeare 
The  Worse,  wurse.  n.s.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] 
I.  Tne  loss;  not  the  advantage;   no'   the 
better. 

Was  never  man,  who  most  cor.quesls  atchiev'd 
But  sometimes  had  the  worse,  and  lost  by  war.     ' 
Spensei; 
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JuJali  wa«  put  to  the  worse  Ltforc  Israel ;  aud 
tbey  fled  to  their  tents.  2  Kings. 

2.   Somethini;  less  t;ood. 

A  man,  whatever  are  lus  professions,  always 
thinks  the  worse  of  a  woman,  who  forgives  him  for 
making  an  attempt  on  her  virtue.  Clarissa. 

To  WousK,  wurse.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.] To  put  to  disadvantage.  This 
word,  though  analogical  enough,  is  not 
now  used. 

Perhaps  more  valid  arms, 
•  Weapons  more  violent,  when  next  we  meet, 

May  serve  to  better  us,  and  worse  our  foes.  Miltm}. 
Wo'rsku,  wius'ur.  adj.  A  barbarous 
word,  foniied  by  corrupting  ivorse 
with  the  usual  comparative  termina- 
tion. 

Gods!  take  my  breath  from  me; 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  (lie  before  you  please.  Shakspeare. 

A  dreadful  quiet  felt,  and,  worser  far 
Than  arms,  a  sullen  interval  of  war.  Dryden. 

Wo'RSHip,wdr'shlp.*8s„  .sj-peoji^fcype, 

Saxon.3 

1.  Dignity;  eminence;  excellence. 

Elfin  born  of  noble  state. 
And  muckle  loorship  in  his  native  land. 
Well  could  he  tourney,  and  in  lists  debate.  Spenser. 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts, 
That  all  particulars  of  duty  know; 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  names.  Shakspeare 

Tliou  madest  him  lower  than  the  angels,  to  crown 
him  with  glory  and  loorship.  Psalms. 

2.  A  character  of  honour. 

I  belong  to  worship,  and  afiect 
In  honour,  honesty.  Shakspeare. 

3.  'a  title  of  honour. 

Dinner  is  on  table;  my  father  desires  your  wor- 
ships company.  Shakspeare. 

Th'  old  Roman's  freedom  did  bestow, 
Our  princes  ivorship,  with  a  blow.  Hudibras. 

What  lands  and  lordships  for  their  owner  know 
My  quondam  barber,  but  his  loorship  now.     Dryd. 

4.  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Against  your  worship  when  had  S — k  writ.' 
Or  P — ge  pour'd  forth  the  torrent  of  his  wit.'  Pope. 

5.  Adoration;  religious  act  of  reverence. 

They  join  their  vocal  worship  to  the  quire 
Of  creatures  wanting  voice.  Milton. 

Under  the  name  of  church,  I  understand  a  body 
or  collection  of  human  persons  professing  faith  in 
Christ,  gathered  together  in  several  places  of  the 
world  for  the  icorship  of  the  same  God,  and  united 
into  the  same  corporation.  Pearson. 

He  wav'd  a  torch  aloft,  and,  madly  vain, 
Sought  godlike  worship  from  a  servile  train.  Dryd. 

The  worship  of  God  is  an  eminent  part  of  reli- 
gion, and  prayer  is  a  chief  part  of  religious  wor- 
'ship:  hence  religion  is  described  by  seeking  God. 

Tillotson. 

There  was  a  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  under  Osiris 
up  the  Danube;  from  them  the  Suevi  had  their 
worship  oflsis.  ^rbuthnot. 

6.  Honour;  respect;  civil  deference. 

The  humble  £cuest  shall  have  worship  in  the  pre- 
sence of  those  who  sit  at  meat  with  him.        Luke. 

Since  God  hath  appointed  government  among 
men,  it  is  plain  that  his  intention  was,  that  some 
kind  of  loorship  should  be  given  from  some  to  others; 
for  where  there  is  a  power  to  punish  and  reward, 
tliere  is  a  foundation  of  worship  in  those  who  are 
under  that  power;  which  worship  lies  in  expressing 
a  due  rcgaid  to  that  power,  by  a  care  not  to  pro- 
voke it,  and  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
it;  which,  among  mankind,  is  called  civil  icorship. 
°  Stillingfteet. 

7.  Idolatry  of  lovers;  submissive  respect. 

'Tis  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black  silk  hair. 
Your  bugle  eyeballs,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream, 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship.  Shaksp. 


To  Wo'rship,  wtir'ship.  r.  a.  [from  the 
noun.] 

1.  To  adore;  to  honour  or  venerate  with 
religious  rites. 

Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  God.  Exodiis. 

Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward,  in  a 
voluntary  humility  and  worshipping  of  angels. 

Colossians . 

The  law  of  nature  teachetb,  that  the  true  and 
living  God  ought  to  be  worshipped,  and  that  a  suf- 
ficient and  convenient  time  is  to  be  set  apart  for  the 
same.  IVhite. 

Adore  and  worship  Grod  supreme.  Milton. 

First  worship  God;  he  that  forgets  to  pray. 
Bids  not  himself  good-morrow  nor  good-day. 

T.  Randolph- 

On  the  smooth  rind  the  passengers  shall  see 
Thy  name  engrav'd,  and  loorship  Helen's  tree.  Dry 

2.  To  respect;   to  honour;  to  treat  with 
civil  reverence. 

Our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tougueless  mouth, 
Not  worshipp''d  with  a  waxen  epitaph.  Shaksp. 

3.  To  honour  with  amorous  respect. 

With  bended  knees  I  daily  icorship  her, 
Yet  she  consumes  her  own  idolater.  Carew. 

To  Wo'rship,  wir'ship.  v.  n.  To  perform 
acts  of  adoration. 

The  people  went  to  worship  before  the  golden 
calf.  1  Kii}gs. 

Wo'rshipful,  wAr'ship-ful.  adj.  [worship 
and  full.'] 

1.  Claiming  respect  by  any  character  or 
dignity. 

This  is  worshipfid  society. 
And  fits  the  mounting  spirit  like  myself.  Shaksp. 
When  old  age  comes  upon  him,  it  comes  alone, 
bringing  no  other  evil  with  it;  but  when  it  comes 
to  wait  upon  a  great  and  xcorshipful  sinner,  who  for 
many  years  has  ate  well  and  done  ill,  it  is  attended 
with  a  long  train  of  rheums.  South. 

2.  A  term  of  ironical  respect. 

Every  man  would  think  me  an  hypocrite;  and 
what  excites  your  most  worshipful  thought  to  think 
so.'  Shakspeare. 

Suppose  this  worshipful  idol  be  made,  yet  still  it 
wants  sense  and  motion.  StUlingfleet. 

Wo'rshipfully,      wiir'ship-ful-6.     adv. 
[from  nvorshififul.']     Respectfully. 

Hastings  will  lose  his  head  ere  give  consent 
His  master's  son,  as  icorshipfully  he  terms  it. 
Shall  loose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne.  Shaksp. 
Wo'rshipper,  wiir'shlp-pi\r.  n.  s.  [from 
ivorshi/i.]    Adorer;  one  that  worships. 

What  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs  than  do  thy  worshippers?    Shaksp. 
Those  places  did  not  confine  the  immensity  of 
God,  nor  give  his  worshippers  a  nearer  approach  to 
heaven  by  their  height.  South. 

If  posterity  takes  its  notions  of  us  from  our  me- 
dals, they  must  fancy  one  of  our  kings  paid  a  great 
devotion  to  Minerva,  that  another  was  a  professed 
u'ors/iipper  of  Apollo.  »  Mdison. 

By  sanctifying  the  seventh  day  after  they  had 
laboured  six,  they  avowed  themselves  worshippers 
of  that  only  God  who  created  heaven  and  earth. 

J^'elson. 
Worst,  w^rst.*^*  adj.  [the  superlative  of 
darf,  formed   from  worse;   bad,  ivorse., 
worst.']    Most  bad;  most  ill. 

If  thou  hadst  not  been  born  the  worst  of  men. 
Thou  hadst  been  knave  and  flatterer.     Shakspeare. 
The  pain  that  any  one  actually  feels  is  still  of  all 
other  the  worst;  and  it  is  with  anguish  they  cry  out. 

Locke. 
Worst,  wiirst.  n.  s.  The  most  calamitous 
or  wicked  state;  the  utmost  height  or 
degree  of  any  thing  ill. 
Who  is 't  can  say  I  'm  at  the  worst? 


I  'm  worse  than  e'er  I  was. 

And  worse  !  may  be  yet:  the  worst  is  not, 

So  long  as  we  can  say,  this  is  the  worst.  Shakspeare. 

That  you  may  be  ni wed  against  the  worst  in  this 
unhnppy  state  of  aflairs  in  our  distressed  country,  I 
send  you  these  considerations  on  the  nature  and 
imniorlality  of  the  soul .  lyigby 

Happy  the  man,  and  happy  he  alone. 
He  who  can  call  to-day  bis  own: 
He  who  secure  within  can  say. 
To-morrow  do  thy  worst,  for  I  have  liv'd  to  day. 

Dryden. 

Sir  Roger  gets  into  the  frontiers  of  his  estate 
before  he  beats  about  in  search  of  a  hare,  on  pur- 
pose to  spiue  his  own  fields,  where  he  is  alnayi 
snre  of  finding  diversion  when  the  worst  comes  to 
the  worst.  Spectator. 

To  Worst,  wtlrst.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjec- 
tive.]   To  defeat;  to  overthrow. 

The  case  will  be  no  worse  than  where  two  duel- 
lists enter  tlie  field,  where  the  worsted  party  hath 
his  sword  given  him  again  without  further  hurt. 

Suckling. 

The  bear  was  in  a  greater  fright. 
Beat  down  and  worsted  by  the  knight.      Hudibras. 

It  is  downright  madness  to  contend  where  we  arc 
sure  to  be  icorsted.  UEsliange. 

The  victorious  Philistines  were  worsted  by  the 
captivated  ark,  which  foraged  (heir  country  more 
than  a  conquering  army.  South. 

She  could  have  brought  the  chariot  again,  when 
she  saw  her  brother  worsted  in  the  duel.  Dryden. 
Wo'rsted,  wus'tid.^s  169  „  g^  [from  Wor- 
sted, a  town  in  Norfolk  famous  for  the 
woollen  manufacture.]  Woollen  yarn; 
wool  spun. 

A  base,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three  suited,hun- 
dred  pound,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave.  Shaksp. 

There  Ridpath,  Roper  cudgel'd  might  ye  view; 
The  very  worsted  still  look'd  black  and  blue-  Pope. 

Wort,  wdrt.*"'  n.  s.  [pipe,  Saxon;  wort, 

Dutch.] 
,.  Originally  a  general  name  for  an  herb; 

whence  it  still  continues  in  many,  as 

liverwort,  s/ileenwort. 

2.  A  plant  of  the  cabbage  kind. 

3.  [hyjtc.  Sax.]    New  beer,  either  unfer- 
mented,  or  in  the  act  of  fermentation. 

If  in  the  iccrt  of  beer,  while  it  worketh,  before 
it  be  tunned,  the  burrage  be  often  changed  with 
fresh,  it  will  make  a  sovereign  drink  for  melan- 
choly. Bacon. 
To  Worth,  or  W'urth,  wfirM.*^*  *«''  v.  n. 
[peofban.  Sax.]  To  be.  This  word  is 
only  now  retained  in  wo  worth,  or 
wurth;  wo  be. 

Wo  worth  the  man 
That  first  did  teach  the  cursed  steel  to  bite 
In  his  own  flesh,  and  make  way  to  the  living  sp'rit. 

Spenser. 
Worth,  wiirth,  in  the  termination  of  the 
names  of  places,  comes  from  pop%,  a 
court  or  farm;  or  popftij,  a  street  or 
road.  Gibson. 

WORTH,  wiiYth.  n.  s.  [peojib,  Saxon.] 
Price;  value. 

Your  clemency  will  take  in  good  worth  the  offer 
of  these  my  simple  and  mean  labours.         Hooker. 

What  is  icorth  in  any  thing. 
But  so  much  money  as 't  will  bring.'  Hudibras. 

A  common  marcasitc  shall  have  the  colour  of 
gold  exactly;  and  yet  upon  trial  yield  nothing  of 
worth  but  vitriol  and  sulphur.  Woodward, 

.   Excellence;  virtue. 

How  can  you  him  unworthy  then  decree. 
In  whose  chief  part  your  worths  implanted  be? 

Sidney. 
Is  there  any  man  of  worth  and  virtue,  although 
'    not  instructed  in  the  school  of  Christ,  that  had  hot 
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ratber  end  tbe  days  of  this  transitory  life  as  Cyrus, 
than  to  sink  dowu  with  them  of  whom  Elihu  hath 
said  memeiUo  moriuiUur?  Hooker. 

Having  from  these  suck'd  ali  they  had  of  icortli, 
And  brought  home  that  faiih  which  you  cai^ied  forth 
1  thiougUly  love.  Uonne. 

Her  virtue,  and  the  conscience  of  her  worth, 
That  woulu  be  woo'd.  MiUon. 

A  uymph  of  your  own  train 
Gives  us  your  chaiacter  in  such  a  strain, 
As  none  but  she,  who  in  that  court  did  dwell. 
Could  know  such  worth,  or  tomrth  describe  so  well. 

WalUr. 

Detected  worth,  like  beauty  disarrayM, 
To  covert  flies,  of  praise  itself  afraid.  Young. 

3.  Importance;  valuable  quality. 

Peradventure  those  things,  whereupon  time  was 
then  well  spent,  have  sitheuce  that  lost  their  dignity 
and  worth.  Hooker. 

Take  a  man  possessed  with  a  strong  desire  of  any 

thing,  and  the  tcorth  aiid  excellency  of  that  thing 

appears  much  greater  than  when  that  dcsiieis  quite 

extinguished.  South. 

Worth,  wiirt/i.  adj. 

1.  Equal  in  price  to;  equal  in  value  lo. 

Women  will  love  her  that  she  is  a  woman. 
More  worth  than  any  man;  men,  that  she  is 
The  raiest  of  all  women.  Shakspeare. 

You  have  not  thought  it  icorth  your  laDour  to 
enter  a  professed  dissent  against  a  philosophy, 
which  the  greatest  part  of  Eui'ope  have  deserted, 
as  a  mere  maze  of  words.  Glanville. 

As  if  'tis  notuing  worth  that  lies  conceaFU, 
And  science  is  not  science  till  reveal'd.       Ihyden. 

It  is  icorth  while  to  consider  how  admirably  he 
has  turned  the  course  of  his  narration,  and  made 
his  husbandman  concerned  even  in  what  relates  to 
the  battle.  ^iddison. 

If  your  aigumeuts  produce  no  conviction,  they 
are  wortJi  nothing  to  me.  Beattie. 

2.  Deserving  ot:  either  in  a  good  or  bad 
sense. 

Your  sou  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 

The  shame  which  here  it  suffers.  Shakspeare. 

The  castle  appealed  to  be  a  place  worth  the 

keeping,  and  capable  to  be  made  secure  against  a 

good  army.  Clarendon. 

Here  we  may  reign  secure;  and,  in  my  choice. 
To  reign  is  worth  ambition,  though  in  hell.  J\hlton. 

Haste  hither  eve,  and  tcorth  thy  sight  behold. 
Eastward  among  those  trees,  what  glorious  shape 
Comes  this  way  moving.  Jililton. 

Whatsoever 
Is  worthy  of  their  love  is  icortJi  their  anger.    Denh. 

This  is  life  indeed,  life  worth  preserving; 
Such  life  as  Juba  never  felt  till  now.  Mdlson. 
I  have  long  had  it  in  my  thoughts  to  trouble  you 
with  a  letter;  but  was  uiscourageu  for  want  of 
something  that  1  could  think  loorth  sending  lifteen 
hundred  miles.  Berkley  to  Pope. 

Many  tnings  are  worth  enquiry  to  one  man,  which 
are  not  so  lo  another.  Watts. 

3.  Equal  m  possessions  to. 
Dang'rous  rocks. 
Which,  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  the  spices  on  the  stream, 
Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks. 
And,  in  a  word,  but  e\en  now  worth  tnis, 
And  now  worth  nothing.  Shakspeare. 

Although  icarth  nothing,  he  shall  be  piotfered  the 
best  endowed  and  most  beautiful  virgin  of  their 
island.  Sandys. 

At  Geneva  are  merchants  reckoned  worth  twenty 
hundred  thousand  crowns.  Jiddison. 

Wo'kthily,      wCir'THe-le.     adv.     [from 
ivorthy.~\ 

1.  Suitably;  not  below  the  rale  of. 

The  divine  original  of  our  souls  hath  little  influ- 
ence upon  us  to  engage  us  to  walk  worthily  of  our 
extracuou,  and  to  uo  nothing  that  is  base.        Ray. 

2.  Deservedly;  according  to  merit. 

They  are  be  tray 'd, 
While  they  pervert  pure  nature's  healthful  rules, 


To  loathsome  sickness,  worthily,  since  they 

God's  image  did  not  reverence  in  themselves.  J^lUt. 

You  worthily  succeed,  not  only  to  the  honours  of 
youi- ancestors,  but  also  to  their  virtues.      Dryden. 
3.  Justly;  not  without  cause. 

Christian  men  having,  besides  the  common  light 
of  all  men,  so  great  help  of  heavenly  direction  from 
above,  together  with  the  lamps  of  so  bright  exam- 
ples as  the  church  of  God  doth  yield,  it  cannot  but 
worthily  seem  reproachful  for  us  to  leave  both  the 
one  and  the  other.  Hooker. 

The  king  is  present;  if 't  be  known  to  him 
That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound 
And  worthily,  my  falsehood.  Shak.speare. 

A  christian  cannot  lawfully  hate  any  one;  and 
yet  I  affirm  that  some  may  very  icorthily  deserve  to 
be  hated;  and,  of  all,  the  deceiver  deserves  it  most. 

South. 

Wo'rthiness,  wir'THe-nds.  n.  s.  [from 
worthy.'^ 

1.  Desert;  merit. 

The  prayers  which  our  Saviour  made  were,  for 
his  own  w'or</»jncss,  accepted;  ours  God  accepteth 
not,  but  with  this  condition,  if  they  be  joined  with 
a  belief  in  Christ.  Hooker. 

2.  Excellence;  dignity;  virtue. 

Determining  never  to  marry  but  him  whom  she 
thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one  in  whom 
all  icorthinesses  were  harboured.  Sidney. 

He  that  is  at  all  times  good,  must  hold  his  virtue 
to  you,  whose  icorthiness  would  stir  it  up  where  it 
wanted,  rather  than  slack  it  where  there  is  such 
abundance.  Shakspeare. 

Who  is  sure  he  hath  a  soul,  unless 
It  see  and  judge,  and  follow  worthiness. 
And  by  deeds  praise  it?  he  who  doth  not  this. 
May  lodge  an  inmate  soul,  but  'tis  not  his.  Donne. 

What  set  my  thoughts  on  work  was  the  worthiness 
and  curiosity  of  the  subject  in  itself.  Holder. 

3-  State  of  being  worthy;  quality  of  de- 
serving. 

She  is  not  worthy  to  be  loved,  that  hath  not  some 
feeling  of  her  own  xcorthiness.  Sidney. 

Wo'rthless,     wurM-les.     adj.      [from 

1.  Having  no  virtues,  dignity,  or  excel- 
lence. 

You,  his  false  hopes,  the  ti'ust  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  off  aloof  with  iporthless  emulation.       Shaksp. 

A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thouahts. 
And  tcortliless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot.      Shaksp. 

On  Laura's  lap  you  lay. 
Chiding  the  wo7-thless  crowd  away.       Rosccmmon. 

2,  Having  no  value. 

Anxious  pains  we  all  the  day. 
In  search  of  what  we  like,  employ; 

Scorning  at  night  the  worthless  prey. 
We  find  the  labour  gave  the  joy.  Prior. 

Am  I  then  doom'd  to  fall 
By  a  boy's  hand,  and  for  a  worthless  woman?  ^Jddis. 

Wo'rthlessness,  wiavA'ies-nes.  7?.  .9. 
[from  ivorthless.'^  Want  of  excellence; 
want  of  dignity;  want  of  value. 

But  that  mine  own  worlhlessncss  spoils  the  con- 
ceit, I  could  think  our  company  parallel  to  the  seven 
wise  men  of  Greece.  J\lm-e. 

A  notable  account  is  given  us  by  the  apostle  of 
this  windy  insignificant  charity  of  the  will,  and  of 
the  worthlesmuss  of  it,  not  enlivened  by  deeds.  South. 

Wo'rthv,  wilt'iHe.  adj.  [from  wor//;.] 
1.  Deserving;  such  as  merits:  with  0/ be- 
fore the  thing  deserved. 

She  determined  never  to  marry  any  but  him 
whom  she  thought  worthy  of  her,  and  that  was  one 
in  whom  all  worthinesses  were  harboured.    Sidney. 

Further,  I  will  not  flatter  you. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love, 
Than  this;  that  nothing  do  1  see  in  you 
That  should  merit  hate.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway, 


To  whom  the  heav'ns  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch  and  laurel  crown.  Shaksp. 
2.  Valuable;    noble;    illustrious;    having 
excellence  or  dignity. 

If  the  best  things  have  ihe  perfectest  and  best 
operations,  it  will  follow,  that,  seeing  man  is  the 
icorltiifst  creature  on  earth,  and  every  society  of 
men  more  xoorlhy  than  any  man,  and  of  society  that 
most  excellent  which  we  call  the  church.  Hooker- 
He  now  on  Pompcj  's  basis  lies  along. 
No  wmthier  than  the  dust!  Shakspcmc. 

A  war  upon  the  Turks  is  more  worthy  than  upon 
any  other  gentiles,  in  point  of  religion  and  honour; 
though  hope  of  success  might  invite  some  other 
choice.  Bacon. 

Think  of  her  worth,  and   think  that  God   did 
mean, 
This  icorthy  mind  should  toorthy  things  embrace: 
Blot  not  her  beauties  with  thy  thoughts  unclean, 
Nor  her  dishonour  with  thy  passion  base.      Davits. 
Happier  thou  mayst  be,  tcorthier  canst  not  be. 

J\Iilton: 
1.  Having  worth;  having  virtue. 

Tlie  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
Potent  at  court;  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her. 
Though  twenty  thousand  worthier  come  to  crave 
iiCf.  Shakspeare. 

The  n.attcr  I  handle  is  the  most  important,  with- 
in the  whole  extent  of  human  nature,  for  a  worthy 
person  to  employ  himself  about.  Digby. 

We  see,  though  order'd  for  the  best. 
Permitted  laurels  grace  the  lawless  brow, 
Th'  unworthy  rais'd,  the  worthy  cast  below.    Dryd. 

4.  Not  good.  A  term  of  ironical  commen- 
dation. 

My  worthy  wife  our  arms  mislaid, 
And  from  beneath  my  head  my  sword  convey'd; 
The  door  unlatch'd,  and  with  repeated  calls 
Invites  her  former  lord  within  my  walls.      Dryden. 

5.  Suitable  for  any  quality   good   or  bad; 
equal  in  value;  equal  in  dignity. 

Flowers  worthy  of  paradise.  JUilton. 

Thou,  Drances,  art  below  a  death  from  me: 
Let  that  vile  soul  in  that  vile  body  rest. 
The  lodging  is  well  worthy  of  the  guest.      Dryden. 

My  suff'rings  for  you  make  your  heart  my  due; 
Be  worthy  me,  as  I  am  worthy  you.  Dryden. 

6    Suitable  to  any  thing  bad. 
The  merciless  Macdonald, 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel ;  for  to  that 
The  multiplying  villanies  of  nature 
Do  swarm  upon  him.  Shakspeare. 

7.  Deserving  of  ill. 

What  has  he  done  to  Rome  that's  icorthy  death? 

Shakspeare. 
If  the  wicked  man  be  jrotfey  to  be   beaten,  the 
judge  shall  cause  him  to  be  beaten.    DeiUtronomy. 
Wo'rthy,  wur'THe.  n.  s.  [from  the  ad- 
jective.]  A  man  laudable  for  any  emi- 
nent quality,  particularly  for  valour. 

Such  as  are  constellated  unto  knowledge  come 
short  of  themselves  if  they  go  not  beyond  others, 
and  must  not  sit  down  under  the  degree  of  worthies. 

Brown. 

It  were  a  matter  of  more  trouble  than  nc(  essity, 

to  repeat  in  this  quarrel  what  has  been  alledged  by 

the  worthies  of  our  church.  Holyday. 

What  do  these  icorthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  burn,  slaughter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations?  Jmiton. 

No  worthies  form'd  by  any  muse  but  thine 
Could  purchase  robes  to  make  themselves  so  fine. 

W.dlcr. 
For  this  day's  palm,  and  for  thy  foimer  acts 
Thou,  Arthur,  hast  acquir'd  a  future  fame, 
And  of  three  christian  worthies  art  the  first.  Drx/den. 
The  next  icort)iy  came  in  with  a  retinue  of  his- 
torians. Taller. 
To  Wo'rthy,   wAr'xH^.    xk  a.  [from   the 
.tdjective.]    To  render  worthy;  to  ag. 
giaiidise;  to  exalt.  Not  used. 
He  conjunct  tripp'd  me  behind; 


wou 


wou 
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Ad(1  put  upon  bim  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  icorthied  him:  got  praises  of  the  king, 
For  hull  attempting  who  was  self-subdued.  Shaksp. 
To  Wot,  wot.  v.  n.  [picaii,  Saxon:  whence 
ivcet^  to  know;  ol  which  tlie  preterit 
was  wot^  knew;  which  by  degrees  was 
mistaken  for  the  present  tense.]  To 
know;  to  be  aware.  Obsolete. 

The  salve  of  reformation  they  mightily  call  for, 
but  where,  and  what  the  sores  are  which  need  it, 
as  they  xcol  full  little,  so  they  think  not  greatly  ma- 
t«rial  to  search.  Hooker. 

Well  1  loot,  compar'd  to  all  the  rest 
Of  each  degree,  that  beggar's  life  is  best,    Sptnser. 

More  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of.  Shakspeare. 

Wot  you  what  I  found.' 
Forsooth,  an  inventory,  thus  importing.  Shakspeare 
Wove,  wove.  The  preterit  and  participie 
passive  of  nuea-ve. 

Adam,  waiting  her  return,  had  wove 
Of  choicest  flow'rs  a  garland.  Milton. 

Wo'vEN,  w6'v'n."3  The  participle  passive 

of  weave. 
Would,  wiid.^^°  The  preterit  o^nvill. 

1.  It  is  generally  used  as  an  auxiliary 
verb  with  an  infinitive,  to  which  it  gives 
the  force  of  the  subjunctive  mood. 

If  God's  providence  did  not  so  order  it,  cheats 
ioouirf  daily  be  committed,  which  would  justle  pri- 
vate men  out  of  their  rights,  and  unhinge  states. 

Ray. 

2.  /Would  do  it.  My  resolution  is  that 
it  should  be  done  by  me. 

Thou  Wou'ldest  do  it.  Such  must  be 
the  consequence  to  thee,  that  such 
should  be  thy  act. 

He  Would,  or  it  would.  This  must  be  the 
consequence  to  him  or  it,  that  such 
should  be  his  act,  or  27s  effect. 

3.  The  plural  as  the  singular. 

To  themselves  they  live, 
And  to  their  island,  that  enough  would  give 
A  good  inhabitant.  Chapman. 

He,  by  the  rules  of  his  own  mind,  could  con- 
strue no  other  end  of  men's  doings  but  self-seeking, 
suddenly  feared  what  they  could  do,  and  as  sud- 
denly suspected  what  they  would  do,  and  as  sud- 
denly hated  them,  as  having  both  might  and  mind 
so  to  do.  Sidney. 

There  are  several  who  would,  or  at  least  pretend 
they  ivould,  bear  much  in  their  own  business,  who 
will  bear  nothing  at  all.  Kettlewell. 

4.  Was  or  am  resolved;  I  wish  or  wished 
to;  I  am  or  was  willing. 

She  tvould  give  her  a  lesson  for  walking  so  late 
that  should  make  her  keep  within  doors  for  one 
fortnight.  Sidney. 

Jealous  Philoclea,  that  was  even  jealous  of  her- 
self; for  Zelmane  would  needs  have  her  glove. 

Sidney. 
You  icoidd  be  satisfied.' — 
Would?  nay,  and  will  Shakspeare. 

They  know  not  what  they  are,  nor  what  they 
would  Ue,  any  further  than  that  they  icould  not  be 
what  they  are.  L'Estmnge. 

It  will  be  needless  to  enumerate  all  the  simple 
idea'^  belonging  to  each  sense:  nor  indeed  is  it  pos- 
sible, if  we  icould;  there  being  a  great  many  more 
of  them  belonging  to  most  of  the  senses  than  we 
have  names  for.  Locke. 

By  pleasure  and  pain  I  would  be  understood  to 
sigii.fv,  whatsjever  delights  or  molests  us,  whether 
from  the  thoughts  of  our  minds,  or  any  thing  operat- 
ing on  our  bodies.  Locke. 

5.  It  i:,  a  t'amiiiar  term  for  wis//  to  do,  or 
to  hai-e. 

What  icou/«Jst  thou  with  us?  Shakspeare. 

Mr.  Slender,  what  icould  you  with  me.' — 
—I  loould  little  or  nothing  with  you.      Shakspeare. 


6.  Should  wish. 

Celia,  if  you  apprehend 
The  muse  of  your  incensed  friend ; 
fior  would  that  he  record  your  blame, 
And  make  it  live:  repeat  the  same: 
Again  deceive  him,  and  again. 
And  then  he  swears  he'll  not  complain.         Waller. 

7.  It  is  used  in  old  authors  lor  should. 

The  excess  of  diet  wouldhe  avoided.         Bacon. 

As  for  percolation,  which  belongeth  to  separation, 
trial  lco^Ud  be  made  by  clarifying  by  adhesion  with 
milk  put  into  new  beer  and  stirred  with  it.    Bacon. 

8.  It  has  the  signification  of  /  wish,  or  / 
/irai/.  This,  I  bedeve,  is  improper,  and 
formed  by  a  gradual  corruption  of  the 
phrase,  would  God;  which  originally 
imported,  thai  God  would,  might  God 
will,  might  God  decree.  From  this 
phrase,  ill  understood,  came  would  to 
God,  thence  I  would  to  God;  and  thence 
/  would,  or  elliptically  would,  came  to 
signify  /  wish:  and  so  it  is  used  even 
in  good  authors,  but  ought  not  to  be 
imitated. 

I  ivould  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes. 

Shakspeare. 
I  would  this  musick  would  come. 
I,  this  sound  I  better  know.  Shakspeare. 

Wise  men  will  do  it  without  a  law;  I  would  there 
might  be  a  law  to  restrain  fools.  Bacon. 

List!  I  would  I  could  hear  mo.  BenJonson 

Would  to  heaven  that  youth  such  spirit  did  feed 
Now  in  my  nerves,  and  that  my  joiuts  were  knit 
With  such  a  strength,  as  made  me  then  held  iit 
To  lead  men  with  Ulysses.  Chapman. 

This  is  yet  the  outward,  fairest  side 
Of  our  design:  within  rests  more  of  fear 
Than,  my  most  worthy  lords,  I  would  there  were. 

Daniel. 
Would  thou  hadst  hearken'd  to  my  words,  and 
stay'd 
With  me,  as  I  besought  thee,  when  that  strange 
Desire  of  wand'ring,  this  unhappy  morn, 
Possess'd  thee.  Milton. 

Would  God  we  might  prevent  the  need  of  such 
unkindly  expedients,  and,  by  a  thankful  sense  of 
what  we  have,  provide  to  conserve  it   D.  of  Piety. 
1  scarce  am  pleas'd,  I  tamely  mount  the  throne; 
Would  Aurengzebe  had  all  their  souls  in  one. 

Dryden. 
And  icould  to  hcav'n  the  storm  you  felt  would 
bring 
On  Carthagenian  coasts  your  wand'ring  king. 

Dryden. 

Wou'lding,  wud'ing.  n.  s.  [from  would.'j 

Motion   of  desire;    disposition    to    any 

thing;  propension;  inclination;  incipient 

purpose. 

It  will  be  every  man's  interest  to  join  good  per- 
formances to  spiritual  purposes;  to  subdue  the  ex- 
orbitances of  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  continue  the 
looit Wings  of  the  spirit.  Hammond. 

Wound,  wound,  or  vv66nd.**^  n.  s.  [punb, 
Saxon;  wonde,  Dutch.]  A  hurt  given 
by  violence. 

I  am  faint;  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 
— So  well  thy  words  become  thee  as  thy  wounds, 
They  smack  of  honour  both.  Shakspeare. 

Now  shew  the  wound  mine  eyes  have  made  in 
thee; 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  >car  of  it.  Shakspeare. 

He,  stooping,  open'd  my  left  side,  and  took 
From  thence  a  rib:  wide  was  the  wound. 
But  suddenly  fill'd  up  and  heal'd.   .  Milton 

Not  poison,  but  a  wound,  the  soldier  slew.  Rowe. 
The  aliment  of  such  as  have  fresh  v;ounds  should 
be  mild,  without  stimulating  or  saline  substances 

^'libuthnot. 

They  feel  the  smart  and  see  the  scar  of  their 

former  wounds;  and  know  that  they  must  be  made 


a  sacrifice  to  the  least  attempt  towards  a  change. 

Sicifl. 

To   WOUND,  w6und,   or    w6dnd.  v.  a. 

[from  the  noun.]  To  hurt  by   violence. 

Th'  untended  u'ouiiiiiiigs  of  a  father's  curse 
Pierce  ev'ry  sense  about  thee  Shak.^)eare. 

I  kill,  and  i  make  alive;  I  loound,  and  I  lual. 

Dtuteionomy. 
The  battle  went  sore  against   Saul,  and   tlit  ar- 
chers hit  him,  and  he  was  sore looundtJ.  1  Samuel. 
He  was  wounded  fur  om-  transgressions,  ht  was 
bruised  for  our  iniquities.  Isaiah. 

When  ye  sin  so  against  the  brethren,  and  wound 
their  weak  conscience,  ye  sin  against  Christ. 

1  Corinthiaru. 
Adonis  from  his  native  rock 
Ran  purple  to  the  sea,  suppys'd  with  blood 
Of  Thammuz,  yearly  wounded.  Milton. 

Heroes  of  old,  when  u'oioK/ei/,  shelter  sought. 

Dryden. 

The  savages  wounded  Atkins,  and  slew  Ins  ibl- 

lowers.  Robinson  Criwoe. 

Wound,  w6und.    The  preterit  and  parti- 
ciple passive  of  wind. 

He  had  rais'd  to  every  ayry  blow 
A  front  of  great  height;  and  in  such  a  place 
That  round  ye  might  behold,  of  circular  ;;race, 
A  walk  so  wound  about  it.  Chapman 

These  mathematical  engines  cannot  be  so  easily 
and  speedily  wound  up,  and  so  certainly  levelled, 
as  the  other.  fVilkitis. 

The  parliament  being  called  here,  and  the  main 
settlement  of  Ireland  ivound  up  in  England,  and 
put  into  the.  duke  of  Ormond's  hands  to  pass  here 
into  an  act,  all  persons  came  over  in  a  shoal. 

Temple. 
Wou'NDER,w6und'ur.  n.  s.  [from  wound.^ 

He  that  wounds. 
Wou'ndless,      w66nd'l^s.     adj.     [from 

wou7id.~\   Exempt  from  wounds. 
Wou'ndwgrt,  wSdnd'wiirt.  n.  s.  [yulne- 
rariu,  Latin.]   A   plant.  Miller. 

Wou'ndy,  w66n'd6.  adj.    Excessive.  A 
low  bad  word. 

We  have  a  world  of  holidays;  that  'tis  a  woundy 
hindrance  to  a  poor  man  that  lives  by  his  labour. 

L^  Estrange. 

These  stockings  of  Susan's  cost  a  woundy  deal  of 

pains  the  pulling  on.  Gay. 

Wox,    ?      'u     5        The  preterit  of  "K^aor. 
WoxE,  ^  '  I      Became.  Obsolete. 

The  ape  in  wondrous  stomach  wox. 
Strongly  encourag'd  by  the  crafty  fox.        Spenser. 

Not  one  puff  of  wind  there  did  appear. 
That  all  the  three  the  great  icox  much  afraid. 

Spenser. 

Wo'xEN,   wok'sn.    The   participle  of   To 
wax.  Obsolete.  Sfienser. 

Wrack,  rak.  n.s.  \_wrack.  Dutch;  ppsec- 
ce,   Saxon;  a   wretch.  The  poets   use 
wrack  or  wreck  indifferently,  as  rhyme 
requires;  the  later  writers  of  prose  com- 
monly wreck.   See  Wreck. 
1 .  Destructiori  of  a  ship  by  winds  or  rocks. 
Now  with  full  sails  into  the  port  I  move, 
And  safely  can  unlade  my  breast  of  love. 
Quiet  and  calm:  why  should  I  then  go  back, 
To  tempt  the  second  hazard  of  a  wrack?    Dryden. 
2    Ruin;  destruction.     This  is   the   true 
Saxon  meaning. 

With  use  of  evil,  growing  more  and  more  evil, 
they  took  delight  in  slaughter,  and  pleased  them- 
selves in  making  others  wrack  the  effect  of  theii 
power.  Sidney. 

A  world  devote  to  universal  wrack.  Milton. 

To  Wh.vck,  rak.*'*  v.  a.  [froni  tiic  noin).] 
1.  1  '  desiroy  in  the  water;  to  wreck.  Sec 
Wheck. 
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2.  It  seems  in  Milton  to  mean,  to  rock; 
to  shake. 

Each  on  his  rock  transfix'd,  the  sport  and  prey 
Of  wracking  whirlwinds.  Miltan. 

3.  To  torture;  to  torment.  This  is  com- 
monly written  rack;  and  the  instrument 
of  torture  always  rack. 

Merab  rejoic'd  in  her  toracfc'd  lovers  pain, 
And  fortify'd  her  virtue  with  disdain.  Cowley. 

Pharaoh's  and  Joseph's  dreams  are  oftentimes 
wracked  beyond  their  symbolization.  Brown. 

To  Wra'ngle,  rang'gl.*'*  v.  n.  [from 
ivrangeseur,  Dutch,  Minshe'W;  wrong, 
Skinner.']  To  dispute  peevishly;  to 
quarrel  perversely;  to  altercate;  to 
squabble. 

Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should  wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play.  Shakspeare. 

Some  unhatch'd  practice 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit;  and  in  such  cases 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.         Shakspeare. 

How  wounding  a  spectacle  is  it  to  see  those,  who 
were  by  Christ  designed  for  fishers  of  men,  picking 
up  shells  on  the  shore,  and  unmanly  %crangling 
about  them  too!  Decay  of  Piety. 

In  incompleat  ideas  we  impose  on  ourselves,  and 
wrangle  with  others.  Locke. 

Amongst  unthinking  men,  who  examine  not 
scrupulously  ideas,  but  confound  them  with  words, 
there  must  be  endless  dispute  and  wrangling.  Locke. 

His  great  application  to  the  law  had  not  infected 
his  te.nper  with  any  thing  litigious;  he  did  not 
know  what  it  was  to  wrangle  on  indifferent  points. 

Mdison. 

FilPd  with  the  sense  of  age,  the  fire  of  youth, 
A  scorn  of  wrangling,  yet  a  zeal  for  tiuth-      Pope. 

And  all  the  question,  w^-angle  e'er  so  long, 
Is  only  this,  if  God  has  plac'd  him  wrong?       Pope. 

He  advises  therefore  to  set  aside  all  logical 
wrangtings,  and  to  produce  the  testimonies  of  the 
antients.  Wuterland. 

Wra'ngle,  rang'gl.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
A  quarrel;  a  perverse  dispute. 

The  giving  the  priest  a  right  to  the  tithe,  would 
produce  law-suits  and  wrai^les.  Sivift. 

Wra'ngler,     rang'gl-ur.     n.     s.     [from 
wrangle.^   A  perverse,  peevish,  dispu- 
tative  man. 
Tell  him  h'  bath  made  a  match  with  such  a 
wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.  Shakspeare. 

Lord,  the  house  and  family  are  thine, 
Though  some  of  them  repine; 
Turn  out  these  wranglers  which  defile  thy  seat. 
For  where  thou  dwellest  all  is  neat.  Herbert. 

You  should  be  free  in  every  answer,  rather  like 
well-bred  gentlemen  in  polite  conversation,  than 
like  noisy  and  contentious  wranglers.  Watts. 

The  captious  turn  of  an  habitual  wrangler  dead- 
ens the  understanding,  sours  the  temper,  and  hard- 
ens the  heart.  Beattie. 
To  Wrap,  rap.*"*  v.  a.  preterit  and  part, 
pass,  ivrafiped  or  wrapt,  [hpeojipian, 
Saxon,  to  turn;  wrefflcr,  Danish.] 

1.  To  roll   together;  to  complicate. 

Peter  seeth  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  heacf 
lorapped  together  by  itself.  John. 

This  said,  he  took  his  mantle's  foremost  part. 
He  '"an  the  same  together  fold  and  wrap.  Fairfax. 

2.  To  involve;  to  cover  with  something 
rolled  or  thrown  round.  It  has  often  the 
particle  up  intensive. 

Nilus  opens  wide 
His  arms  and  ample  bosom  to  the  tide, 
And  spreads  his  mantle  o'er  the  winding  coast, 
jn  which  be  wraps  his  queen,  and  hides  the  flying 
host.  Dry  den. 
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Wise  poets,  that  wrap  truth  in  tales, 
Knew  her  themselves  through  all  her  veils.  Carew. 

The  sword  made  bright  is  icrapt  up  for  the 
slaughter.  Ezekid. 

Their  vigilance  to  elude,  I,  wrapt  in  mist 
Of  midnight  vapour,  glide  obscure.  Milton. 

Wrap  candles  up  in  paper.  Swift. 

3.  To  comprise;  to  contain. 

Leontine's  young  wife,  in  whom  all  his  happi- 
ness was  wrapt  up,  died  in  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  her  daughter.  .Addison. 

4.  To  Wrap  up.  To  involve  totally. 

Some  dear  cause. 
Will  in  concealment  wrap  me  up  awhile; 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.  Shakspeare, 

King  John  fled  to  Luscus,  who  was  careful  how 
to  comfort  him,  wrapt  up  in  so  many  calamities, 
after  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  Knnlles. 

Things  reflected  on,  in  gross  and  transiently, 
carry  the  shew  of  nothing  but  difficulty  in  ihem, 
and  are  thought  to  be  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  ob- 
scurity. Locke. 

5.  [It  is  often  corruptly  written  for  rap  or 
rapt,  from  rapio,  Latm.]  To  snatch  up 
miraculously. 

Whatever  things  were  discovered  to  St.  Paul, 
when  he  was  wrapped  up  into  the  third  heaven,  all 
the  description  be  makes  is,  that  there  are  such 
things  as  eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  heard,  nor  hath  it 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man  to  conceive.     Locke. 

6.  To  transport;  to  put  in  ecstacy:  for 
rapt. 

Much  more  the  reverend  sire  prepar'd  to  say, 
Wrapp''d  with  his  joy,  how  the  two  armies  lay. 

Cowley. 

7.  Perhaps  the  following  passage  should 
properly  be  rapped;  though  wrapped  is 
now  frequently  used  in  this  sense. 

Wrapt  up  in  silent  fear  he  lies.  Waller. 

Wrapp''d  in  amaze  the  matrons  wildly  stare. 

Dryden. 
Wra'fper,  rap'pfir.98  n.  s.  [from  wrap."] 

1.  One  that  wraps. 

2.  That  in  which  any  thing  is  wrapped. 

My  arms  were  pressed  to  my  sides,  and  my  legs 
closed  together  by  so  many  xorappers,  that  I  looked 
like  an  Egyptian  mummy.  Spectator. 

WRATH,  v6t/i,  or  rkth.*-!'^  n.  s.  [pfiub, 
Saxon;  wrede,  Danish;  wreed,  cruel, 
Dutch.]   Anger;  fury;  rage. 

Thou  dost  the  prajers  of  the  righteous  seed 
Present  before  the  majesty  divine, 
And  his  avenging  tvrath  to  clemency  incline. 

Spenser. 

With  one  fool's  head  I  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two: 
Sweet  adieu!  I'll  keep  my  oath. 
Patiently  to  bear  my  ivrath.  Shakspeare. 

I  fear,  lest  there  be  debates,  envyiugs,  v)raths, 
strifes.  Corinthians. 

He  hop'd  not  to  escape,  but  shun 
The  present,  fearing  guilty  what  his  wrath 
Might  suddenly  inflict.  Milton. 

Achilles'  wrath,  to  Greece  the  direful  spring 
Of  woes  imnumber'd,  heavenly  goddess!  sing.  Pope. 
Wra'thful,    voth'RiX,    or   xith'iiiX.  adj. 
[nvrath  and/ji//.]  Angry;  furious;  rag- 
ing. 

He  cried,  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar. 
When  wintry  storm  bis  wrathful  week  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 
Fly  from  wrath: 
Sad  be  the  sights,  and  bitter  fruits  of  war. 
And  thousand  furies  wait  on  wrathful  swords. 

Spenser 
How  now."  your  icrathful  weapons  drawn. 

Shakspeare. 

The  true  evangelical  zeal  should  abound  more 

in  the  mild  and  good-natured  affections,  than  the 

vehement  and  inathful  passions.  Sprat. 
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Wra'thfully,  r6///'ful-6,  or  ruM'ful-^. 
adv.  [from  wrathful.'^  Furiously;  pas- 
sionately. 

Gentle  friends. 
Let's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  icraihfully.     Sluiksp. 

Wra'thless,  ro^A'l^s,  or  rlth'les.  adj. 
[from  wrat/i.^  Free  from  anger. 

Before  his  feet  so  sheep  and  lions  lay. 
Fearless  and  wrathless,  while  they  heard  him  play. 

Waller. 

To  Wreak,  rd-ke.  v.  a.  old  preterit  and 
part.  pass,  wroke  and  wroken,  n*ow 
wreaked.  It  is  likely  that  the  word 
wrought,  which  is  only  used  in  the  past 
tense,  is  originally  the  preterit  of  wreak. 
[pjiaecan,  Saxon;  wrecken,  Dutch;  reck- 
e/2,  German.] 

1.  To  revenge. 

In  an  ill  hour  thy  foes  thee  hither  sent, 
Another's  wrongs  to  wreak  upon  thyself.     Spenser. 

Him  all  that  while  occasion  did  provoke 
Against  Pyrocles,  and  new  matter  ham'd 
Upon  the  old,  him  stirring  to  be  wroke 
Oiliis  late  wrongs.  Spenser. 

Pale  death  our  valiant  leader  hath  opprest; 
Come  wreak  his  loss,  whom  bootless  ye  complsin. 

Fairfax. 
You  could  pui"sue 
The  son  of  Perops  then,  and  did  the  goddess  stir 
That  villany  to  loreak  the  tyrant  did  to  her.   Drayt. 

2.  To  execute  any  violent  desigt'.  1  his  is 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  used. 

On  me  let  death  wreak  all  his  rage.  Afilton. 

He  left  the  dame, 
Resolv'd  to  spare  her  life,  and  save  her  shame, 
But  that  detested  object  to  remove. 
To  wreak  his  vengeance,  and  to  cure  her  love. 

Dryden. 
Think  how  you  drove  him  hence,  a  wand'ring 
exile, 
To  distant  climes;  then  think  what  certain  ven- 
geance 
His  rage  may  loreak  on  your  unhappy  orphan. 

Smith. 
Her  husband  scour'd  away 
To  wreak  his  hunger  on  the  destin'd  prey.       Pope. 

3.  It  is  corruptly  written  for  reck,  to  heed; 
to  care. 

My  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  wreaks  to  find  the  way  to  heav'n 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality.  Shakspeare . 

Wreak,  r6ke.*'*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 
i.  Revenge;  vengeance!  Obsolete. 
Fortune,  mine  avowed  foe, 
Her  wrathful  wreaks  themselves  do  now  allay. 

Spenser. 
Join  with  the  Goths,  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  xcreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude. 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine.      Shaksp. 
Some  ill's  behind,  rude  s»vaiue,for  thee  to  beare; 
That  fear'd  not  to  devoure  thy  guests,  and  breake 
All  laws  of  humanes;  Jove  sends  therefore  icrcake. 

Chapman. 
2.   Passion;  furious  fit.  Obsolete. 
What  and  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwheim'd  his  wits. 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  hh  wreaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness.'  Shakspeare. 
VVre'akful,  reke'lil.  adj.  [from  wreak.] 
Revengeful;  angry.  Not  in  use. 

Call  the  creatures, 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  trreaA/i(/ heaven.  Shaksaeare. 

She  in  Olympus'  top 
Must  visit  Vulcan  for  new  arms,  to  serve  her  wreak- 
,,.      ,/"^«°n-       .,        ,  Chapvian. 

Wreakless,  r^e'l^s.  adj.  [I  know  not 
whether  this  word  be  miswritten  for 
reckltfiii,  careless;  or  conies  from  wreak, 
revenge,  and  means  unrevenging.] 
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So  fliei  the  wreakUsa  shepherd  from  the  wolf; 
So  first  the  harmless  flock  doth  yield  his  fleece, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  koife. 

Shakapeare. 
WREATH,  vct/i,  or  reTii.*^?  «:  490  „.  ,. 

[ppeo%,  Saxon.] 

1.  Any  thing  curled  or  twisted. 

The  loreath  of  three  «as  made  a  wreath,  of  five: 
to  these  thicc  first  titles  of  the  two  houses,  were 
added  the  authorities  parliamentary  and  papal. 

Bacon. 
Clouds  began 
To  darken  all  the  hill,  and  smoke  to  roll 
In  dusky  loreaths  reluctant  flames.  JMilton. 

He  of  his  tortuous  train 
Curl'd  many  a  wanton  wreath.  Milton. 

Let  altars  smoak, 
And  richest  gums,  and  spice,  and  iuceuse  roll 
Their  fragrant  wreaths  to  heav'n.  Smith. 

2.  A  garland;  a  chaplet. 

Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths, 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments.  Shaksp. 

Dropp'd  from  his  bead,  a  wreath  lay  on  the  ground. 

Roscommni. 

The  boughs  of  Lotos,  form'd  into  a  wreath. 
This  monument  thy  maiden  beauty's  due, 
High  on  a  plane-tree  shall  be  hung  to  view. 

Dryden. 

When  for  thy  head  the  garland  I  prepare, 
A  second  wreath  shall  bind  Aminta's  hair; 
And  when  my  choicest  songs  thy  worth  proclaim. 
Alternate  verse  shall  bless  Aminta's  name.    Prior. 

To  Wreath,  r^THC.  v.  a.  preterit  tureath- 
cd;  part.  pass,  ivreathedy  ivreathen.  f  from 
the  noun.] 

1.  To  curl;  to  twist;  to  convolve. 

Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile. 
Nor  ever  laid  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart.  Shaksp. 

About  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreathed  itself, 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble,  in  threats  approacb'd 
The  opening  of  his  mouth;  but  suddenly, 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  uulink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away.       Shaksp. 
The  beard  of  an  oat  is  wreathed  at  the  bottom, 
and  one  smooth  entire  straw  at  the  top;  they  take 
only  the  part  that  is  wreathed,  and  cut  off  the  other. 

Bacon. 

2.  It  is  here  used  for  to  writhe. 

Impatient  of  the  wound, 
He  rolls  and  wreaths  his  shining  body  round; 
Then  headlong  shoots  beneath  the  dashing  tide. 

Gay. 

3.  To  interweave;  to  entwine  one  in  an- 
other. 

Two  chains  of  pure  gold,  otxcreathen  work,  shalt 
thou  make  them,  and  fasten  the  wreathen  chains  to 
the  ouches.  Exodus. 

As  snakes  breed  in  dunghills  not  singly,  but  in 
knots,  so  in  such  base  noisome  hearts  you  shall  ever 
see  pride  and  ingratitude  indivisibly  wreathed  and 
twisted  together.  South. 

4.  To  encircle  as  a  garland. 

In  the  flowers  that  wreath  the  sparkling  bowl 
Fell  adders  hiss,  and  pois'nous  serpents  rowl.  Prior. 

5.  To  encircle  as  with  a  garland;  to  dress 
in  a  garland. 

For  thee  she  feeds  her  hair, 
And  with  thy  ivinding ivy  wreathesher  lance.  Dryd. 

The  soldier,  from  successful  camps  returning. 
With  laurel  wreath'd  and  rich  with  hostile  spoil, 
'  Severs  the  bull  to  iMars.  Prior. 

To  Wreath,  rexHe.  v.  n.  To  be  interwov- 
en; to  be  intertwined. 
Here,  where  the  labourer's  hands  have  form'd  a 
bow'r 
0(wreathing  trees,  in  singing  waste  an  hour.  Dry. 
Wre'athy,   re'rae.  adj.  [from   wreath.'] 
Spiral;  curled;  twisted. 
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That  which  is  preserved  at  St.  Dennis,  near  Paris 
hath  wreathy  spires,  and  cochleary  turnings  about| 
ivhich  agreeth  with  the  description  of  an  unicorn's 
horn  in  ^lian.  Brown. 

Wreck,  rek.-*?*  n.  s.  [ppaecce,  Saxon,  a 
miserable  person;  wracke,  Dutch,  a  ship 
broken.] 

1.  Destruction  by  being  driven  on  rocks 
or  shallows  at  sea;  destruction  by  sea. 

Fair  be  ye  sure;  but  hard  and  obstinate, 
As  is  a  rock  amidst  the  raging  floods; 

'Gainst  which  a  ship,  of  succour  desolate, 
Doth  suffer  u'recfc  both  of  herself  and  goods.  Spens, 

Like  those  that  see  their  wreck 
Ev'n  on  the  rocks  of  death;  and  yet  they  strain, 
That  death  may  not  them  idly  find  t'  attend 
To  their  uncertain  task,  but  work  to  meet  their  end. 

Danii  I. 
Think  not  that  flying  fame  reports  my  fate; 
I  present,  I  appear,  and  my  own  wruk  relate. 

Dryden. 

2.  Dissolution  by  violence. 

Not  only  paradise. 
In  this  commotion,  but  the  stairy  cope 
Had  gone  to  wreck.  Milton. 

The  soul  shall  flourish  in  immortal  youth. 
Unhurt  amidst  the  war  of  elements. 
The  vn-eck  of  matter,  and  the  crush  of  worlds. 

Addison. 
S.  Ruin;  destruction. 

Whether  he  was 
Combia*d  with  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage;  or  that  with  both 
He  labour'd  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not. 

Shakspeare. 
4,.  It  is  misprinted  here  for  wreak. 
He  cried  as  raging  seas  are  wont  to  roar, 
When  wintry  storm  his  wrathful  wreck  doth  threat. 

Spenser. 
5.  The  thing  wrecked:  as,   the  ship  was 

considered  as  a  wreck. 
To  Wreok,  r^k.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  destroy  by  dashing  on  rocks  or 
sands. 

Have  there  been  any  more  such  tempests  wherein 
she  hath  wretchedly  been  wrecked?  Spenstr. 

A  pilot's  thumb, 
Wrecked  as  homeward  he  did  come.       Shakspeare. 

The  coral  found  growing  upon  wrecked  ships  and 
lost  anchors,  that  are  daily  dragged  up  out  of  the 
sea,  demonstrates  that  coral  continues  to  be  formed 
to  this  day.  Woodward. 

2.  To  ruin. 

Weak  and  envied,  if  they  should  conspire, 
They  icreck  themselves,  and  he  hath  his  desire. 

Daniel. 

3.  In  the  following  passages  it  is  ignorantly 
used  for  wreak,  in  its  different  senses 
oi  revenge  and  execute. 

Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen 
And  each  hour's  joy  wjrecfc'd  with  a  week  of  teen. 

Shakspeare. 
I  faint!  I  die!  the  goddess  cried: 
0  cruel,  couldst  thou  find  none  other 
To  wreck  thy  spleen  on,  parricide.' 
Like  Nero,  thou  hast  slain  thy  mother.  Prior. 

To  Wreck,  rek.  -v.  n.  To  suffer  wreck. 
With  manlier  objects  we  must  tiy 
His  constancy,  with  such  as  have  more  shew 
Of  worth,  of  honour,  glory  and  popular  praise, 
Rocks  whereon  greatest  men  have  often  icreck^d. 

Milton. 
Wkex,  r^n.47*  n.  s.  [ppenna,  Saxon;  re- 
gulus,  Latin.]  A  small  bird. 

The  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight. 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nesi,  against  the  owl  Shaksp. 
All  ages  have  conceived  that  the  wren  is  the  least 
of  birds;  yet  the  discoveries  of  America  have  shewed 
us  one  far  less,  the  hum-bird,  not  much  exceediiig 
a  beetle.  Brown. 
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To  Wrench,  r^nsh.  v.  u.  [ppmran,  Sax. 

wrrnifhen,  Dutch.] 
1.  To  I  -ill  by  violence-;  to  wrest;  to  force. 
W  rench  his  sword  fron,  him .  Shakspeare. 

Oh  furm  I 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit 
HVtnt/i  a«e  fron)  fonls.  and  tie  the  wis.r souls 
To  thy  laise  seeming!  Shakspeare. 

Cive  me  that  mattock  and  the  xcrenching  imn. 

ri         ,  Shaksiieare. 

tjesar  s  army,  wanUog  something,  demanded  a 
mission  or  discharge,  with  no  intention  it  should  be 
granted;  but  thought  by  that  means  to  wrench  him 
to  their  other  desires.  ^^j^,, 

Sing  the  Parthian,  when  transfix'd  he  lies, 
Wrenching  the  Roman  jav'lin  from  his  thighs. 

c.        1-  .  Dryden. 

Struggling  to  get  loose,  I  broke  (he  Btriiigs,  and 

wrenched  out  the  pegs  that  fastened  my  arm  to  the 

,  §«;«:«'<*•        .  Swift. 

i.    1  o  sprain;  to  distort. 

O  most  small  fault, 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show! 
Which,  like  an  engine,  vrr.Tichlmy  frame  of  nature 
From  the  fix'd  place;  drew  from  my  heart  all  love 
And  added  (0  the  gall.  Shaksp, are. 

You  wrenched  your  foot  agaioat  a  itone,  and  were 
forced  to  stay.  gmft. 

Wrench,  r^nsh.*'*  n.  *.  [from  the  verb.] 

1 .  A  violent  pull  or  twist. 

2.  A  sprain. 
Some  small  part  of  the  foot  being  injured  by  a 

wrench,  the  whole  leg  thereby  looses  its  strength. 

Locke. 

3.  Wrenches,  in  Chaucer,  signifies  means, 
sleights,  subtilties;  which  is,  I  believe, 
the  sense  here. 

He  resolved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  business  of 

Britain,  as  a  quarrel  for  war;  and  that  of  Naples 

as  a  wrench  and  mean  for  peace.  Bacon. 

ro  WREST,  r^8t.  V.  a.  [ppaepcan,  Sax.] 

1.  To    twist   by   violence;   to  extort  by 

writhing  or  force. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  xorest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.  Sscham. 

To  what  wretched  state  reserv'd. 
Better  end  here  unborn!  Why  is  life  giv'n. 
To  be  thus  wrested  from  us?  Milton. 

Where  you  charged  in  person,  you  were  a  con- 
queror: the  rebels  afterwards  recovered  strength, 
and  wrested  that  victoiy  from  others  that  they  had 
lost  to  you.  Dryden. 

Our  country's  cause, 
That  drew  our  swords,  now  icrests  'em  from  our 

hands. 
And  bid  us  not  delight  in  Roman  blood 
Unprofitably  shed.  Mdison. 

0  prince,  I  blush  to  think  what  I  have  said; 
But  fate  has  xoretied  the  confession  from  me. 

Jiddison. 
2.  To  distort;  to  writhe;  to  force. 

So  far  to  extend  their  speeches  is  to  virest  them 
against  their  meaning.  Hooker. 

My  father's  purposes  have  been  mistook. 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning  and  authority.       Shakspeare. 

Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority; 
To  do  a  great  right,  do  a  little  wrong.    Shakspeare. 
Wrest,  r^st.*^*  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Distortion;  violence. 

Whereas  it  is  concluded,  out  of  weak  premises, 
that  the  retaining  ol  divers  things  in  the  church  of 
England  which  other  reformed  churches  have  cast 
out,  must  needs  argue  that  we  do  not  well,  unless 
we  can  shew  that  they  have  done  ill;  what  needeth 
ti.is  wrest  to  draw  out  from  us  an  accusation  of  for- 
eign churches.'  Hooker. 

2.  It  IS  Used  in  Sfienser  and  ShaksfiPureiov 
an  active  or  moving  power:  I  suppose, 
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from  the  force  of  a  tilter  acting  with  his 
lance  in  his  rest. 

Adown  he  kest  it  with  so  puissant  wrest. 
That  oack  against  it  Uid  aloft  rebound, 
And  g:ive  against  his  mother  earth  a  sroneful  sound. 

Fairy  Q,ueen. 
Antenor's  such  a  wrest  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slacken, 
Wanting  his  manage.  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

3.  An  instrument  to  tune. 
Wre'ster,   i-fis'tur.  n.  s.   j_from  wrest.'] 

He  who  wrests. 
To  Wre'stle,  rcs's\.*^^v.n.  [from  wrest.] 

1.  To  contend  who  shall  throw  the  other 
down. 

If  ever  he  goes  alone  again,  I'll  never  wrestle  for 
prize  more.  Shakspeare. 

Another,  by  a  fall  in  wrestling,  starled  the  end  of 
the  clavicle  from  the  sternon.  Wiseman. 

To  play  or  wrestle  well,  it  should  be  used  with 
those  that  do  it  better.  Temple. 

None  in  the  leap  spring  with  so  strong  a  bound, 
Or  firmer  in  the  ivrestling  press  the  ground.    Pope. 

2.  To  struggle;  to  contend:  followed  by 
with. 

I  persuaded  them,  if  they  lov'd  Benedick, 
To  wish  him  lorestle  toith  affection, 
And  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it.     Shakipeare. 

James  knew  not  how  to  wrestle  ivith  desperate 
contingencies  and  so  abhorred  to  be  entangled  in 
such.  Clarendon. 

Wre'stler,  r^s'lAr-S**  n.  s.  [from  wrestle.] 

1.  One  who   wrestles;  one  who  professes 
the  athletick  art. 

When  the  young  wrestlers  at  their  sport  grew 
warm, 
Old  Milo  wept  to  see  his  naked  arm.        Denham. 

'Tis  not  from  whom,  but  where  we  live; 
The  place  does  oft  those  graces  give: 
Great  Julius,  on  the  mountains  bred, 
A  flock  perhaps,  or  herd,  had  led; 
He,  that  the  world  subdued,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  green.  Waller. 

2.  One  who  contends  in  wrestling. 

So  earnest  with  thy  God,  can  no  new  care, 
No  sense  of  danger,  interrupt  thy  prayer? 
The  sacred  wrestler,  till  a  blessing  giv'n, 
Quits  not  his  hold,  but  halting  conquers  heav'n. 

Waller. 
T»vo  icrestlers  help  to  pull  each  other  down 

Drtjden. 
WRETCH,  rStsh.  n.  s.  [pjiecca,  Saxon."] 

1.  A  miserable  mortal. 

When  T  loved,  I  was  a  loretch.  Accidence. 

She  weeps,  and  says  her  Henry  is  depos'd; 
He  smiles,  and  says  his  Edward  is  install'd; 
-That  she,  ^oov  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more. 

Shakspeare. 
The  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  w-retch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strives. 

Shakspeare. 
Illustrious  wretch!  repine  not,  nor  reply; 
View  not  what  heav'n  ordains  with  reason's  eye; 
For  bright  the  object  is,  the  distance  is  too  high 

Prior. 

2.  A  worthless  sorry  creature. 

Base-mindC'i  nrelches!  are  your  thoughts  so  deep- 
ly bemired  in  the  tr^dc  of  ordinary  ^vorldlings,  as 
for  respect  of  gain  some  paultry  wool  may  yield 
you,  to  let  so  much  time  pass  without  knowing  per- 
fectly her  estate?  Sidney. 

He  now 
Has  these  poor  men  in  question:  never  saw  I 
Wretches  so  quake;  they  kneel,  they  kiss  the  earth, 
Forsw.^ar  themselves  as  often  as  they  speak.  Shaks. 

Title  of  honour,  worth  and  virtue's  right. 
Should  not  1)0  given  to  a  loretch  so  vile.        Daniel. 

When  they  -ire  gone,  a  company  o(  stai^ired  hun- 
gry wretches  shall  take  their  places.       L  Estrange. 

3.  It  is  used  by    way  of  slight,  or  ironical 
pity,  or  contempt. 
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When  soon  away  the  wasp  doth  go : 
Poor  wretch  was  never  frighted  so; 
He  thought  his  wings  were  much  too  slow, 
O'erjoy'd  they  so  were  parted.  Drayton. 

Then,  if  the  spider  find  him  fast  beset. 
She  issues  forth,  and  runs  along  her  loom: 
She  joys  to  touch  the  captive  in  her  net, 
And  drags  the  little  wretch  in  triumph  home.  Dryd. 
It  is  sometimes  a  word  of  tenderness,  as 
we  now  say  /loor  thing: 
Excellent  iwre/cA.  Shakspeare. 

Chastened  but  thus,  and  thus  his  lesson  taught. 
The  happy  wretch  she  put  into  her  breast.    Sidney. 
Wre'vched,     r^tsh'^d.366     adj.     [from 
wretch.] 

1.  Miserable;  unhappy. 

These  we  should  judge  to  be  most  miserable,  but 
that  a  ivretcheder  sort  there  are,  on  whom  whereas 
nature  hath  bestowed  ripe  capacity,  their  evil  dis- 
position seriously  goeth  about  therewith  to  appre- 
hend God,  as  being  not  God.  Hooker. 

0  cruel  death!  to  those  you  are  more  kind 
Than  to  the  wretched  mortals  left  behind.     Waller. 

Why  dost  thou  drive  me 
To  range  all  o'er  a  waste  and  barren  place, 
To  find  a  friend?  The  wretched  have  no  friends. 

Dryden. 

2.  Calamitous:  afflictive. 

3.  Sorry;  pitiful;  paltry;  worthless. 

When  God  was  served  with  legal  sacrifices,  such 
was  the  miserable  and  wretched  condition  of  some 
men's  miuds,  that  the  best  of  every  thing  they  had 
being  culled  out  for  themselves,  if  there  were  in 
their  flocks  any  poor,  starved,  or  diseased  thing 
not  worth  the  keeping,  they  thought  it  good  enough 
for  the  altar  of  God.  Hooker. 

Affected  noise  is  the  most  wretched  thing 
That  to  contempt  can  empty  scribblers  bring. 

Roscommon. 

Forgive  the  many  failings  of  those  who,  with  their 
loretched  art,  cannot  arrive  to  those  heights  that  you 
possess.  Dryden. 

4.  Despicable;  hatefully  contemptible. 

An  adventure  worthy  to  be  remembered  for  the 
unused  examples  therein,  as  well  of  true  natural 
goodness  as  ofioretched  ungratefulness.        Sidney. 

Wre'tchedly,    r^tsh'^d-16.   adv.    [from 
wretched.] 

1.  Miserably;  unhappily. 

From  these  two  was,  so  wretchedly  entered  into, 
the  duke's  ruin  took  its  date.  Clarendon. 

2.  Meanly;  despicably. 

When  such  little  shufiling  arts  come  once  to  be 
ripped  up,  and  laid  open,  how  poorly  and  wretched- 
ly mast  that  man  sneak,  who  finds  himself  guilty 
and  bafiled  too.  South. 

Wre'tchedness,  r^tsh'^d-n^s.  n.s.  [from 
wretched.] 

1.  Misery;  unhappiness;  afflicted  state. 

My  misery  cannot  be  greater  than  it  is:  fear  not 
the  danger  of  my  blind  steps,  I  cannot  fall  worse  than 
I  am;  and  do  not  obstinately  continue  to  infect  thee 
with  my  wretchedness.  Sidney. 

He  'gun  inquire 
What  hard  mishap  him  brought  to  such  distress, 
And  made  that  caitif 's  thrall  the  thrall  o£  wretched- 
ness. Spenser. 
Clarion  did  at  last  decline 
To  lowest  wretchedness;  and  is  there  then 
Such  rancour  in  the  hearts  of  mighty  men?  Spenser. 

When  they  are  weary  of  wars,  and  brought  down 
to  extreme  wretchedness,  then  they  creep  a  little, 
and  sue  for  grace,  till  they  have  recovered  their 
strength  again.  Spenser. 

1  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  o'ercbarg'd, 
And  duty  in  his  service  perishing.  Shakspeare. 

We  have  with  the  feeling  lost  the  very  memory 
of  such  wretchedness  as  our  forefathers  endured  by 
those  wars,  of  all  others  the  most  cruel.     Raleigh. 

2.  Pilifulness;  despicableness. 
Wre'tchless,  r^tsli'ids.  adj.  [This  is,  by 
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I  know  not  whose  corruption,  written 
for  reckless.]  Careless;  mindless;  heed- 
less. 

For  any  man  to  put  off  his  present  repentance,  on 
contemplation  of  a  possibility  that  his  latter  ri^ent- 
ance  may  serve  the  turn,  is  the  most  wretchless  pre- 
sumption, and  hath  no  promise  of  mercy  annexed  to 
it  Hammond. 

If  persons  of  so  circumspect  a  piety  have  been 

thus  overtaken,  what  security  can  there  be  for  our 

wrekAiess  oscitancy?       Government  oj  the  Tongue. 

Wre'tchlessness,    retsh'l6s-n^s.     n.   Sj 

[from  tvretchless.]  Carelessness. 

The  devil  drives  them  into  desperation,  or  into 
toretchlessness  of  unclean  living.     Common  Prayer. 

To  WRIGGLE,  rig'gl.*'"i^.n.  [pjiijan, 
Saxon;  ruggelen,  Dutch.]  To  move  to 
and  fro  wiiii  short  motions. 

If  sheep  or  thy  lamb  fall  2l.  wriggling  with  tail, 
Go  by  and  by  search  it,  whiles  help  may  prevail. 

Tnsser. 
The  busy  importunities  of  these  exfensional  paan- 
tasms  I  luok  upon  as  contemptuously,  as  upon  the 
quick  lorigglings  up  and  down  of  pismires.  More. 
The  excellency  of  sawing  is  to  keep  in  the  line 
marked  to  be  sawn,  without  wriggling  on  either 
side.  Moxon. 

To  bed  went  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride: 
Was  never  such  an  ill-pair'd  couple  tied; 
Restless  he  toss'd,  and  tumbled  to  and  fro. 
And  roll'd  and  wriggled  farther  off  for  woe.  Dryden- 

How  wildly  will  ambition  steer! 
A  vermin  wriggling  in  the  usurper's  ear.     Dryden. 
And  both  he  and  his  successors  would  often  lorig- 
gle  in  their  seats  as  long  as  the  cushion  lasted.  Sioift, 
To  Wri'ggle,  rig'gl.*"*  v.  a.   To  put  in 
a  quick  reciprocating  motion;  to  intro- 
duce by  shifting  motion. 

Ralpho  was  mounted  now,  and  gotten 
O'erthwart  his  beast  with  active  vaulting, 
Wriggling  his  body  to  recover 
His  seat,  and  cast  his  right  leg  over.         Hudibras. 
A  slim  thin-gutted  fox  made  a  hard  shift  to  wrig- 
gle his  body  into  a  hen-roost.  VEstrange. 
Wri'ggletail,  rig'gl-tile.  n.  s.  For  wrig- 
glingtail.  See  Wriggle. 

My  ragged  ronts  all  shiver  and  shake: 
They  wont  in  the  wind  wagg  their  wriggktails, 
Peark  as  a  peacocke,  but  nought  it  avails.  Spenser. 
Wright,  rite.2»3474„.s.[ppihca,  pyphca, 
Saxon.]  A  workman;  an  artificer;  a  ma- 
ker; a  manufacturer. 

Nor  place  the  neighbour  Cyclops  their  delights 
In  brave  vermilion  prow  deckl  ships;  nor  wrights 
Useful  and  skilful.  Chapman. 

It  is  impossible  duly  to  consider  these  things,  with- 
out being  rapt  into  admiration  of  the  infinite  wisdom 
of  the  Divine  Architect,  and  contemning  the  arro- 
gant pretences  of  the  world  and  animal  ivrights,  and 
much  more  the  productions  of  chance.  Cheyne. 

The  verb  To  write  has  the  same  sound  with 
Wright,  3l  v/orkmaa ,  right  or  equity;  and  rite,  or 
ceremony;  but  spelled  very  differently.  Watts, 

To  WRING,  ring.  v.  a.  preter.  and  part, 
pass,    wringed   and    ivrurig.  [ppinjan, 
Saxon.] 
1.  To  twist;  to  turn  round  with  violence. 

The  priest  shall  wring  off  his  head,  and  burn  it 
on  the  altar.  Leviticus. 

To  force  by  contortion:  with  a  particle, 
as  out. 

He  thrust  the  fleece  together,  and  wringed  the 
dew  out  of  it,  a  bowl  full  of  water.  Judges. 

The  figure  of  a  sturdy  woman,  done  by  Michael 
Angelo,  washing  and  winding  of  linen  clothes;  in 
which  act  she  tcrings  out  the  water  that  made  the 
fountain.  Wotton. 

Apply  mild  detergents  on  pledgets  of  lint  over  it, 
with  a  compress  wrung  out.  Wiseman- 

.  To  squeeze;  to  press. 
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In  sleep  I  heard  bini  say,  stveet  Desdemona, 
Let  U5  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves! 
Aud  then,  bir,  would  he  gripe  and  iciing  my  hand. 

Sliaksptare. 

4.  To  wrillic. 

The  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
ANcejib  over  them,  and  lorings  his  hapless  bands. 

Shalcspeare. 

5.  To  pinch. 

The  king  began  to  find  where  his  shoe  did  wring 
him,  and  that  it  was  his  depressing  the  house  of 
York   ihat  did  rankle  and  fester  the  afieclions  of 
•  his  people  Bacon. 

If  he  had  not  been  loo  much  grieved,  and  lorung 
by  an  uneasy  and  streight  foriune,  he  would  have 
been  an  excellent  man  of  business.         Clarendon, 

6.  Tu  force  by  violence;  to  extort. 

I  had  rather  coin  my  heart. 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  ivring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trash 
By  any  indirection .  Skakspeare. 

Who  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom 'd  right. 
And  have  no  other  reason  for  his  wrong. 
But  that  lie  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath?    Sliakfp. 

That  which  I  must  speak 
Must  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  wring  redress  from  you  Shakspeare. 

Thirty  spies. 
Threatening  cruel  death,  constrain'd  the  bride 
To  luring  from  me.  and  tell  to  them,  my  secret. 

J^Iilton. 

7.  To  liHiass;  to  distress;  to  torture. 

lie  ilives  into  the  king's  soul,  and  there  scatters 
Doubts,  'Jaagers,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Fear  and  despair,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage 

Shakspeari . 
Pleasure  enchants,  impetuous  rage  transports. 
And  grief  dejects  and  wrings  the  tortur"d  soul. 

Roscommon. 
Didst  thou  taste  but  half  the  griefs 
That  w)ir,g  my  soul,  thou  couldst  not  talk  thus 
coldly.  Addison. 

8.  To  clibtor'.;  to  turn  lo  a  wrong  purpose. 

To  wring  this  sentence,  to  wrest  thereby  out  of 
men's  hands  the  knowledge  of  God's  doctrine,  is 
without  all  reason.  Jlscham. 

Lord,  how  dare  these  men  thus  wnng  the  scrip- 
tures.' _  Wldty:ijl. 

9.  To  persecute  with  extortion. 

The  merchant  adventurers  have  been  often  wrong- 
ed and  wtinged  to  the  quick;  but  were  never  quick 
and  lively  in  thanks  to  those  by  whose  endeavours 
they  were  freed.  Hatjwaid. 

To  Wring,  ring.*'-*  v.  n.  To  writhe  with 
antijuish. 

'Tis  all  men's  office  to  speak  patience 
To  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow; 
But  no  man's  virtue  nor  sufficiency 
To  be  so  moral,  when  he  shall  endure 
The  like  himself.  Shakspeare. 

Wri'xger,  rin^'ur.''^  n.  s.  l_from  ivring.'^^ 
One  who  squeezes  the  water  out  of 
clothca. 

One  Mrs   Quickly  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse, 

bis  laundress,  his  washer,  and  his  wringer.  Shaksp. 

Wri  NKLK,  rink-'kl.*'^  7i.  s   [ppincle,  Sax. 

Tjrinkel,,  Dutch.] 
1.  Corrugation  or  furrow  of  the  skin  or 
the  face. 

Give  me  that  glass,  and  therein  will  I  read: 
No  deeper  wrinkles  yet!  Hath  sorrow  struck 
So  mauy  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
And  made  no  deeper  wounds.'  Shakspeare. 

She  haih  continued  a  virgin  without  any  visible 
token,  or  least  wrinkle,  of  old  age.  Howel. 

To  see  a  beggar's  brat  in  riches  flow, 
Adds  not  a  icrinkle  to  my  even  brow.  Dryden. 

Though  yeu,  and  all  your  senseless  tribe, 
Could  art,  or  time,  or  nature  bribe, 
To  make  you  look  like  beauty's  queen, 
Aud  told  for  ever  at  fifteen ; 


No  bloom  of  youth  can  ever  blind 

The  cracks  and  icrinklts  of  your  mind: 

All  men  of  sense  will  pass  your  door. 

And  crowd  to  Stella's  at  fourscore.  Swift. 

^.  Rumple  of  cloth. 
3.  Any  roughness. 

Our  British  heaven  was  all  serene; 

No  threatening  cloud  was  nigh, 

Not  the  least  wrinkle  to  deform  the  sky.      Diyden. 

To  Wri'nkle,  rhik'kl.  v.  a.  [ppinclian, 
Saxon. J 

1.  To  corrugate;  to  contract  into  furrows. 

It  is  still  fortune's  use. 
To  let  the  wretched  man  outlive  his  wealth, 
To  view  with  hollow  eye  and  xonnkled  brow 
An  age  of  poverty.  Shakspeare. 

Scorn  makes  us  wrinkle  up  the  nose  and  stretch 
the  nostrils  also,  at  the  same  time  drawing  up  the 
upper  lip.  Bacon. 

Here  streams  ascend. 
That  in  mixt  fumes  the  wrinkled  nose  offend.    Gay. 

Here  stood  Ill-nature,  like  an  ancient  maid. 
Her  wrinkled  form  in  black  and  white  array'd. 

Pope. 

2.  To  make  rough  or  uneven. 

A  keen  north  wind,  blowing  dry. 
Wrinkled  the  face  of  deluge,  as  decay'd.     Milton. 

WHIST,   rist  *"*  71.  s.   [pypr*^'  Saxon.] 
The  joint  by  which  the  liand  is  joined 
to  the  arm. 
He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard. 

Shakspeare. 
The  brawn  of  the  arm  must  appear  full,  shadow- 
ed on  one  side;  then  shew  the  u'?  isf-boiic  thereof. 

Peacham . 

The   axillary  aitery,  below  the  cubit,  divideth 

unto  two  parts;  the  one,  running  along  the  radius, 

and  passing  by  the  wrist,  or  place  of  the  pulse,  is 

at  the  fingers  subdivided  unto  three  branches 

Brown 

Wui'sTBAND,  rlsl'band.  n.  s.  [^ii^risi  and 
biiJid.^  The  fastening  of  the  shirt  at  the 
hand. 
Writ,  rit.*"'*  n.  s.  [from  'ivritc.^ 
I.  Any  thing  written;  scripture.  This 
sense  is  now  chiefly  used  in  speaking 
cf  the  Bible. 

The  church,  as  a  witness  preacheth  his  mere  re- 
vealed truth,  by  reading  publickly  the  sacred  scrip- 
ture; that  a  second  kind  of  preaching  is  the  reading 
of  holy  writ.  Hooker. 

Divine  Eliza,  sacred  empress, 
Live  she  for  ever,  and  her  royal  places 
Be  fili'd  >vith  praises  of  <  ivinest  wits, 
That  her  eternize  uith  their  heavenly  writs.  Spens. 

Bagdat  rises  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  old  city  of 
Babylon,  so  much  spoken  of  in  holy  writ.    Knolles. 

Others  famous  after  known. 
Although  in  holy  writ  not  nam'd.  Parad.  Regained. 

He  cannot  keep  his  fingers  from  meddling  with 
holy  writ  More. 

Sacred  writ  our  reason  does  exceed.         Waller. 

His  storv,  fiird  with  so  many  surprising  incidents, 
bear  so  close  an  analogy  with  w'hat  is  delivered  in 
holy  writ,  that  it  is  capable  of  pleasing  the  most 
delicate  reader,  without  giving  offence  to  the  most 
scrupulous.  Spectator. 

Of  ancient  writ  unlocks  the  learned  store. 
Consults  the  dead,  and  lives  past  ages  o'er.     Pope. 
.  A  judicial  process,  by  which  any  one 
is  summoned  as  an  offender. 

Hold  up  your  head,  hold  up  your  hand: 
Would  it  were  not  my  lot  to  shew  ye 

This  cruel  writ,  wherein  you  stand 
Indicted  by  the  name  of  Chloe,  Prior. 

.  A  legal  instrument. 

The  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament: 
Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writs  go  forth.    Shaksp. 

I  folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  th'  otherj 


Subscrib'd  it,  gave  the  impression,  placed  it  safely, 
The  changeling  never  known.  Shakspeare. 

For  everj-  iprif  of  entry,  whereupon  a  common 
recovery  is  to  be  sutfired,  the  queen's  fine  is  to  be 
rated  upon  the  writ  original,  if  the  lauds  comprised 
therein  be  held.  Jiyliffe. 

Writ,  rit.  The  preterit  of  write. 
When  Sappho  wnt, 
By  their  applause  the  criticks  shew'd  their  wit. 

Privr. 
W^ri't.\tive,  rlt'a-tlv.  A  word  of  Pofie's 
coining,  not  to  be  imitated. 

Increase  of  years  makes  men  more  talkative,  but 
less  wrilative;  to  that  dcgice,  that  I  now  write  no 
letters  but  of  plain  how  d'ye's.  Poyjc  lo  Swifl. 
To  WRl'i'E,  rite.  v.  a.  preterit  writ  or 
wrote;  participle  passive  written,  writ, 
or  wrote,  [ppitan,  appican,  Saxon; 
ad  rita,  Islandick;  wrcta,  a  letter,  Goth- 
ick.] 

1.  To  express  by  means  of  letters. 
I  '11  write  you  down 

The  which  shall  point  you  forth,  at  every  silting, 
What  you  must  say  Shaksjteure. 

Men's  evil  manners  live  in  brass,  their  virtiics  we 
write  in  water.  Shakspeare. 

When  a  mun  hath  taken  a  wife,  and  slir  find  no 
favour  in  his  eyes,  then  let  him  write  her  n  :  ill  of 
divorcement.  Deuterom-my. 

David  wrote  a  letter.  2  Samuel. 

The  time,  the  place,  the  manner  how  to  meet. 
Were  all  in  punctual  order  plainly  writ.      iJryden. 

2.  To  engrave;  to  improhs. 
Cain  was  so  fully  convinced  that  every  one  had 

a  right  to  destroy  such  a  criminal,  that  he  cries  out, 
every  one  that  fiiideth  me  shall  slay  me;  so  plain 
was  it  writ  in  the  hearts  of  all  mankind.         Locke. 

3   To  produce,  as  an  autlior. 

When,  more  indulgent  to  the  writer's  case, 
You  are  so  good  to  be  so  hard  to  please; 
No  such  convulsive  pangs  it  will  require 
To  write  the  pretty  things  that  you  admire.  Granv. 

4.  To  tell  by  letter 

I  chose  to  write  the  thing  I  durst  not  speak 
To  her  I  lov'd.  Prior. 

To  White,  rlte.*^*  v.  n. 

1 .  To  perform  the  act  of  writing. 
I  have  seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  take  forth  pa- 
per, fold  it,  and  write  upon  't.  Shakspeare. 

Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  bcgg'd  it;  and  his  clerk. 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  bcgg'd  mine. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  To  play  the  author. 
Hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets, 

cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number 
His  love  to  Antony.  Shakspeare. 

There  is  not  a  more  melancholy  object  lu  the 
learned  world,  than  a  man  who  has  written  himself 
down.  .Sddison. 

3.  To  tell  in  boolis. 
I  past  the  melancholy  flood. 

With  that  grim  ferryman  which  poets  write  of. 

Shakspeare 

4.  To  send  letters. 
He  wrote  to  all  the  Jews  concerning  their  free- 
dom. 1  Esdraa. 

5.  To  call  one's  self;  to  be  entitled;  to  use 
the  style  of. 

About  it,  and  write  happy  when  thou  'st  done. 

Shakspeare. 

Let  it  not  your  wonder  move, 
Less  your  laughter,  that  I  love; 
Though  I  now  write  fifty  years, 
I  have  had,  and  have,  my  peers.  Ben  Jonson. 

Those  who  began  to  write  themselves  men,  but 
thought  it  no  shame  to  learn.  Fell, 

He  writes  himself  divina  providentia,  whereas 
other  bishops  use  only  divina ptrmisuone.      ^ylijffe. 
5.  To  conjpose;  to  form  compositions. 
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Chaste  moral  writing  we  may  learn  from  hence, 
Neelect  of  which  no  wit  can  recoinpence; 
Tiie  fountain  which  from  Helicon  proceeds, 
That  sacred  stream,  should  never  water  weeds. 

Waller. 
They  can  wriU  up  to  the  dignity  and  character 
of  the  authors.  Felton. 

Wki'tkr,  i-i'ti\r.9«  n.  s.  [from  limte.] 

1.  One  who  piactises  the  art  of  writing. 

2.  An  auliior. 

All  three  were  ruined  by  justice  and  sentence,  as 
delinquents;  and  all  three  famous  lowers.     Bacon. 
Peaceable  times  are  the  best  to  live  in,  though 
not  so  proper  to  furnish  materials  for  a  writer. 

Mdison. 

Writers  are  often  more  influenced  by  a  desire  of 

fame,  than  a  regard  to  the  publick  good.    ,>iddison. 

Would  a  u'ritcr  know  how  to  behave  himself  with 

relation  to  posterity,  let  him  consider  in  old  boobs 

what  he  finds  that  he  is  glad  to  know,  and  what 

omissions  he  most  laments.  Swift 

To     Writhe,    riTHe.*^?    t.   a.     [ppiftan, 

Saxon.] 

1.  To  distort;  to  deform  with  distortion. 

It  cannot  be  this  weak  and  lorilhed  shrimp 
Should  strike  such  terror  in  bis  enemies.       Shaksp. 

Hatefullest  disrelish  leritWd  their  jaws 
With  soot  and  cinders.  Milton. 

Her  mouth  she  writh'd,  her  forehead  taught  to 
frown, 
Her  eyes  to  sparkle  fires  to  love  unknown; 
Her  sallow  cheeks  her  envious  mind  did  shew, 
And  cv'rv  feature  spoke  aloud  the  curstness  of  a 
shrew.  Dryden 

2.  To  twist  with  violence. 

Then  Satan  first  knew  pain. 
And  icrith'd  him  to  and  fro  convolv'd.  Milton. 

Amid  the  plaited  scales  it  took  its  course. 
And  in  the  spinal  marrow  spent  its  force; 
The  monster  hiss'd  aloud,  and  ragM  in  vain. 
And  writti'd  his  body  to  and  fro  with  pain; 
He  bit  the  dart.  Jddison. 

3.  To  wrest;   to  force  by  violence;  to  tor- 
ture; to  distort. 

The  reason  which  he  yielded,  sbeweth  the  least 
pax-t  of  his  meaning  to  be  that  whereunto  his  words 
are  writhed.  Hooker. 

4.  To  twist. 

The  king  of  heav'n 
Bar'd  his  red  arm,  and  launching  ^from  the  sky 
His  icritlien  bolt,  not  shaking  empty  smoke, 
Down  to  the  deep  aliyss  the  flaming  felon  strook. 

Dryden. 
To  Writhe,  riTHC.  v.  n.  To  be  convolv- 
ed with  agony  or  torture. 

Let  each  be  broken  on  the  rack; 
Then,  with  what  life  remains,  impal'd,  and  left. 
To  writhe  at  leisure  round  the  bloody  stake.  -M/is. 
To  Wri'thle,  ri'THl.  x'.  a.  [from  ivritlie.'] 
To  wrinkle;   lo  corrugate.     Obsolete. 

Her  writhled  skin,  as  rough  as  maple  rind, 
So  scabby  was,  that  would  have  loath'd  all  woman- 
kind. Sptnser. 
Wri'ting,  ri'ting.*'°  n.  s.  [from  nurU.] 

1.  .\  legal  instrument:  as,  the  ivritings  of 

an  estate. 

Gentlemen  keep  writings  in  their  closets,  ladies 
me  licines.  Seller. 

2.  A  composure;  a  book. 

They  thought  no  other  writings  in  the  world 
should  be  stu'fied;  insomuch  as,  one  of  their  great 
pro|)hets  exhorting  them  to  cast  away  all  respects 
unto  human  writings,  to  his  motion  they  conde- 
scended. .     .     .,,     r   ^''°^'\- 

Such  ar^nmrnts  had  an  invmcible  force  with 
those  pagan  philosoplirrs  who  became  christians,  as 
we  find  in  most  of  their  writings.  Addison. 

3.  A  wriittn  jjapcr  of  any  kind. 

In  at  his  windows  throw 
Writings,  all  tending  !o  ihc  great  opinion 
That  Rome  holds  of'  his  name.  Shakspeare. 


Wri'tingmaster,   ri'ting-mas-ltir.   ?2.  s. 
One  who  teaches  to  write. 

The  facility  of  which  I  spoke  consists  not  in  bold 

strokes,  il  it  makes  not  a  great  effect  at  a  distance; 

that  sort  of  freedom  belongs  rather  to  a  tcriting- 

master  than  a  painter.  Dryden. 

Wui'tien,  iit't'n.i°=*     The  part.  pass,  of 

ivrife. 

Their  doctrine  and  their  story  written  left, 
They  die.  Milton. 

Language  is  a  connexion  of  audible  signs,  the  tnost 
apt  ill  nature  for  communication  of  our  thoughts: 
written  language  is  a  description  of  the  said  audible 
signs  by  signs  visible.  Holder. 

Wro'ken,  to'kn.     The  part.  pass,  of  To 
nvreak.  S/ienser. 

WRONG,  rong.  n.  s.  [ppanje,  Saxon.] 
1.   An  injury;  a  designed  or  known  detri- 
ment; not  right;  not  justice. 

It  is  a  harm,  and  no  wrong,  which  he  hath  re- 
ceived Sidney- 
She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years,  which  her 
youth  promised  should  be  many,  in  bewailing  ihe 
wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  wrongdoer  Sidney. 
If  lie  may  not  command  them,  then  that  law  doth 
torong  thai  biudeth  him  to  bring  them  forth  to  be 
justified                                                           Spenser. 

Thej  ever  do  pretend 
To  have  receiv'd  a  wrong,  who  wrong  intend. 

Daniel. 
One  spake  much  of  right  and  wrong.        Milton. 
Imitation  of  an  author  is  the  most  advantageous 
way  for  a  translator,  to  shew  himself,  but  the  great- 
est terong  which  can  be  done  to  the  reputation  of 
the  dead.  Dryden. 

Cowley  preferred  a  garden  and  a  friend  to  those 
whom,  in  our  own  wrong,  we  call  the  great.  Dryd. 

Expecting  more  in  my  own  ivrojig. 
Protracting  life,  I  've  liv'd  a  day  too  long.  Dryden 
In  the  judgment  of  right  and  icrong,  every  man 
has  a  self.  W(4lls. 

.  Errour;  net  right;  not  truth. 

Be  not  blindly  guided  by  the  throng; 
The  multitude  is  always  in  the  icrong.  Roscommon. 
Here  was  wrong  on  both  sides;  and  what  would 
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Who  want,  while  through  black  life  they  dream 

alons:, 

Sense  to  be  right,  and  passion  to  be  icrong:.  Young. 

Wrong,  roiig.  adv.    Not  rightly;  amiss. 

If  he  o'O  w-rong,  she  will  give  him  over  to  his  own 

Ecclesiasticua. 


Lesley. 


Prior. 


follow  but  confusion.' 

Proceed;  quoth  Dick,  sir,  I  aver 
You  have  already  gone  too  far; 
When  people  once  are  in  the  icrong, 
Each  line  they  add  is  much  too  long: 
Who  fastest  walks,  but  walks  astray, 
Is  only  farthest  from  his  way. 
Wrong,  rong.*"*  aclj.  [from  the  noun.] 
I.  Not  morally  right;  not  just;  not  agree- 
able to  propriety  or  truth;  not  true. 

I  find  you  are  an  invincible  Amazon,  since  you 
will  overcome,  though  in  a  icrong  matter.     Sidney. 
If  it  be  right  to  comply  with  the  wrong,  then  it 
is  wrong  to  comply  with  the  right.  Lesley. 

When  the  dictates  of  honour  are  contrary  to 
those  of  religion  and  equity,  they  give  icrong,  am- 
bitious, and  false  ideas  of  what  is  good  and  lauda- 
ble. Spectator. 
Their  hearts  are  constantly  employed,  perverted, 
and  kept  in  a  wrong  state,  by  the  indiscreet  use  of 
such  things  as  are  lawful  to  be  used.  Laic. 
I.  Not  piiysi(  allv  right;   unfit;  unsuitable. 
Of  Cluster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son. 
When  I  inform 'd  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot. 
And  told  me  1  had  turn'd  the  wrong  side  out. 

Shakspeare . 

We  never  think  of  the  main  business  of  life,  till 

a  vain  repentance  minds  us  of  it  at  the  wrong  end 

VEslrange. 
Dividing  a  living  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year 
into  ten  parts,  is  a  contrivance,  the  meaning  where- 
of hath  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  my  comprehension 

Sir  if  t. 
Singularity  shews  something  lorong  in  the  muio 

Clarissa. 
3.  Acting  improperly. 

7  c2 


A  thousand  odd  capricios  men's  minds  arc  acted 
by,  may  make  one  man  quote  another  man's  words 
torong.  —  ^'"*^''*- 

Ten  censure  u-roii"-,  for  one  that  writes  amiss. 

Pope. 

To  Wrong,  rong.  t-.  a.  [from  the  nounj 

To  injure;   to  use  unjustly,  cither  by 

doing  injury,  or  imputing  evil  without 

justice. 

So  worthy  a  part  of  divine  service  we  should 
greatly  wrong,  if  we  did  not  esteem  preaching  as 
the  blessed  ordinance  of  God.  Hooker. 

For  fear  the  st mes  her  tender  foot  should  wrong, 
Be  sirew'd  with  fragrant  flowers  all  along.  Spenser. 

Judge  me,  you  gorls!  wrong  1  mine  encm>  ? 

Shakspeare. 

Once  more  farewell 
And  know  thou  wrongest  me,  if  thou  think'st 
Ever  was  love  or  ever  grief  like  mine.        ^i&!ison. 
Vv'rongdo'er,  rong'doo-tir.  n.  s.  [wronff 
and  dotr.^   An  injurious  person. 

She  resolved  to  spend  all  her  years  in  bewailing 
the  wrong,  and  yet  praying  for  the  icrongdoer. 

Sidney. 
If  any  seat  be  taken  away  by  a  stranger,  the 
churchwarden  may  have  action  against  the  wrong- 
doer, '^f'ff'- 
Wro'nger,    rSng'ur.fls  "9    „.    .,.     [from 
wrong  ]     He  that  injures;  he  that  does 
wrong. 

That  cuckold  lives  in  bliss. 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  icronger. 

Shakspeare. 
Many  times  a  prince  is  driven  to  spend  far  more 
of  his  treasure  in  punishing  by  war  the  wrongers  of 
his  people,  than  the  loss  of  his  people  did  amount 
unto.  Raleigh. 

Wro'ngful,  rong'ful.  adj.  Icrong  and 
full.']     Injurious;  unjust. 

1  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit.  Shaki^p. 
He  that  hath  wronged  so  in  daily  trade,  that  he 
knows  not  in  what  measure  he  hath  done  it,  must 
redeem  bis  fault  by  alms,  according  to  the  value  of 
his  icrongful  dealing.  Taylor. 

Those  whom  forms  of  laws 
Condemn'd  to  die,  when  traitors  judg'd  tlicir  cause, 
Nor  want  they  lots,  nor  judges  to  review 
The  wrongful  sentence,  and  award  anew.    Dryden. 


Wro'ngfully,    rong'f&l-e.    adv.    [from 
ivrongfui.^     Unjustly. 

Dorus,  said  Pamela,  you  blame  your  fortune  very 
icrongfully,  since  the  fault  is  not  in  fortune,  but  in 
you,  that  cannot  frame  yourself  to  your  fortune; 
and  as  icrongfully  do  require  Mopsa  to  so  great  a 
disparagement  as  to  her  father's  servant.       Sidney. 

This  poor  fellow 
He  had  thought  to  murder  icrongfully.  Shakspeare. 

Salius  then,  exclaiming  loud, 
Urges  his  cause  may  in  the  court  be  heard, 
And  pleads,  the  prize  is  wrongfully  conferr'd. 

Diyden. 

I  cry  thee  mercy,  for  suspecting  a  friar  of  the 

least  good-nature;   what,  would  you   accuse  him 

wrongfully.  Dryden. 

He  who  suffers  wrongfully  in  a  man's  opinion, 

resolves  to  give  him  reason  for  his  suspicion. 

Spectator. 
Wro'nghkad,  rong'hcd.  1       adj. 

Wronghea'ded,  rong-hed'^d.  ^  \_Tjrong 
and  //fflf/.]  liavmg  a  perverse  under- 
standing 

Much  I  do  sufler,  much,  to  keep  in  peace 
This  jealous,  waspish,  toronghcad,  rhyming  i-ace. 

Pope. 
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Who'nglessly,  rong'les-lc.   adv.   [tVom 
•wronglesHr\     VVilhout  injury  to  any. 

Dearly  esteemed  of  her  for  his  exceeding  good 

j)arts,  being  honourably  courteous,  and  wrongksdy 

valiant;  considerately  pleasant  in  conversation;  and 

an  excellent  courtier,  without  uufaitht^ulness  Sid%iey. 

Wro'ngly,  rong'l^.  adv.  [frona  vjrong.~\ 

Unjustly;  amiss. 

What  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily ;  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  xcrongly  win.  Shakspeare. 

Madmen  having  joined  together  sorac  ideas  very 
lorovgly,  err,  as  men  do  that  argue  right  from  wrong 
principles.  Locke. 

Wrote,   rote.      Tlie  pret.  and  part,  of 

No  man  has  the  estate  of  his  sou!  drawn  upon  his 
face,  nor  the  decree  of  his  election  wrote  upon  his 
forehead.     He  who  would  know  a  man  thoroughly, 
must  follow  him  into  the  closet  of  his  heart;  the  in- 
spection of  which  is  only  the  prerogative  of  om- 
niscience. South. 
Wroth,  roth.  adj.   [pjiab,   Saxon;  vrod, 
Danish.]   Ani^ry.  Out  of  use. 
The  Lord  said  unto  Cain,  Why  art  thou  tcroth? 

Genesis. 
Wrought,  rawt.^*''  ^"^  [PP<^S^»  Saxon.] 
The  pret.  and  part.  pass,  as  it  seems,  of 
work;  as  the  Dutch  ivercken  makes 
gerocht;  or,  more  analogically,  of  the 
old  word  wreak. 

1.  Effected;  performed. 

Why  trouble  ye  the  woman.'  for  she  hath  wrought 
a  good  work  upon  me.  Matthexo. 

The  Jews  wanted  not  power  and  ability  to  have 
convinced  the  world  of  the  falsehood  of  these  mi- 
racles, had  they  never  been  tcrought.        Stephens. 

2.  Influenced;  prevailed  on. 

Had  I  thought  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  for  the  stone  is  mine, 
I'd  not  have  shewed  it.  Shakspeare. 

If  thou  be  one  that  hast,  by  the  help  of  God's 
grace,  been  wroxight  upon  by  these  calls,  and  brought 
from  a  prophane,  or  worldly,  to  a  christian  course 
of  life,  thou  art  surely  in  the  highest  degree  tied  to 
magnify  and  praise  his  goodness.        Duly  of  J\Ian. 

Nor  number  nor  example  with  him  wrought 
To  swerve  from  truth.  Milton. 

Do  not  I  know  him.''  could  his  brutal  mind 
Be  wrought  upon.'  could  he  be  just  or  kind.'    Dryd. 

This  Arteniisa  by  her  charms. 
And  all  her  sex's  cunning,  wrought  the  king.  Rowe. 
3.  Produced;  caused. 

All  his  good  prov'd  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice.  Milton. 

They  wrought  by  their  faithfulness  the  publick 
safety.  Dryden. 


This  wroxight  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews,  and  the  greatest  conviction  in  the  gen- 
tiles, who  every  where  speak  with  astonishment  of 
these  truths  they  met  with  in  this  new  magazine  of 
learning  which  was  opened.  Mdison. 

His  too  eager  love 
Has  made  him  busy  to  his  own  destruction. 
His  threats  have  tcrought  this  change  of  mind  in 
Pyrrhus.  Philipi. 

4.  Worked;  laboured. 

They  that  icrought  in  silver,  and  whose  works  are 

unsearchable,  are  gone  down  to  the  grave.        Bar. 

Moses  and  Eleazar  took  the  gold,  even  all  lorought 

jewels.  J\''umbers. 

Celestial  panoply,  divinely  icro^ight.        Milton. 

What  might  be  icrought 

Fusil,  or  graven  in  metal.  Milton. 

,  Gained;  attained. 

We  ventur'd  on  such  dang'rous  seas, 
That  if  we  lorought  out  life,  'twas  ten  to  one. 

Shakspeare. 
.  Operated. 

^     Such  another  field 
They  dreaded  worse  than  hell :  so  much  the  fear 
Of  thunder,  and  the  sword  of  Michael, 
Wrought  still  within  them.  Milton. 

.  Used  in  laboa^. 

Take  an  heifer  which  hath  not  been  loroughl 
with,  and  which  hath  not  drawn  in  the  yoke. 

Deuteronomy. 
.  Worked;  driven. 

As  infection  from  body  to  body  is  received  many 
times  by  the  body  passive,  yet  is  it  by  the  good  dis- 
position thereof  repulsed  and  tvrought  out,  before 
it  be  formed  in  a  disease.  Bacon. 


9. 


Actuated. 

Vain  Moral,  by  his  own  rashness  wrought, 
Too  soon  discover'd  his  ambitious  thought; 
Believ'd  me  his  before  I  spoke  him  fair. 
And  pitch'd  his  head  into  the  ready  snare.  Dryden. 

10.  Manufactured. 
It  had  been  no  less  a  breach  of  peace  to  have 

torought  any  mine  of  his,  than  it  is  now  a  breach  of 
peace  to  take  a  town  of  his  in  Guiana,  and  burn  it. 

Raleigh. 

1 1.  Formed. 
He  that  hath  wrought  us  for  the  same  thing,  is 

God.  2  Corinthians. 

12.  Excited  by  degrees;  produced  by  de- 
grees. 

The  spirit  is  wrought, 
To  dare  things  high,  set  up  an  end  my  thought. 

Chapman. 

The  two  friends  bad  lorought  themselves  to  such 

an  habitual  tenderness  for  the  children  under  their 

direction,  that  each  of  them  had  the  real  passion  of 

a  father.  Mdison. 


Advantage  was  taken  of  ihc  sanguine  temper 
which  so  many  successes  had  wrought  the  nation 
"PtO;  Siri/i. 

Whatever  littleness  and  vanity  is  to  be  nbsc  vcd 
in  the  minds  of  women,  it  is,  like  the  ciuilty  of 
butchers,  a  temper  that  is  wrought  into  them  by  "that 
life  which  they  are  taught  and  accustomed  to  lead. 

13.  Guided;  managed. 

A  ship  by  skilful  steersman  wrought.        Milton 

14.  Agitated;  disturbed. 
We  stay  upon  your  leisure 

— Give  me  your  favour;  my  dull  brain  was  wroxtght 
With  things  forgot.  Shakspeare. 

Wrung,  rung.  The  pret.  and   part,  pass 
of  wring. 
He  first  called  to  me;  then  my  hand  he  wrung. 

Chapman. 

No  mortal  was  ever  so  much  at  ease,  but  his  shoe 

wrung  him  somewhere.  VEstran<re. 

The  tender  anguish  nature  shoots 
Through  the  wrung  bosom  of  the  dying  man. 

Thomson. 
Wry,  ri.*7*  adj.  [from  writhe.'] 

1.  Crooked;  deviating  from  the  right  di- 
rection. 

Sometimes  to  her  news  of  myself  to  tell 
I  go  about,  but  then  is  all  my  best 
Wry  words,  and  stamm'ring,  or  else  doltish  dumb; 
Say  then,  can  this  but  of  enchantment  come.' 

Sidney. 

2.  Distorted. 

It  is  but  a  kick  with  thy  heels,  and  a  wry  mouth, 
and  sir  Roger  will  be  with  thee.  JlrbtUhnot. 

Instructive  work!  whose  tory-mouth'd  portraiture 
Display'd  the  fates  her  confessors  endure.       Pope. 

Cutting  the  lory  neck  is  never  to  be  practised  but 
when  the  disorder  is  a  contraction  of  the  mastoideus 
muscle.  Sharp. 

3.  Wrung;  perverted;  wrested. 
He  mangles  and  puts  a  icry  sense  upon  protestant 

writers.  Jltterbury. 

To  Wry,  ri.  v.  n.  [from  the  adjective.] 
To  be  contorted  and  writhed;  to  deviate 
from  the  right  direction. 

These  wry  too  much  on  the  right  hand,  ascribing 

to  the  holy  scripture  such  kind  of  perfection  as  it 

cannot  have.  Sandys. 

To  Wry,  ri.  v.  a.  [from  the  adjective.]  To 

make  to  deviate;  to  distort. 

To  what  pass  are  our  minds  brought,  that  from 

the  right  line  of  virtue  are  wryed  to  these  crooked 

shifts.'  Sidney. 

Wry'neck,  ri'n^k.  n.   s.  \_tcrquiUa,  Lat.] 

A  bird. 


X. 


^%r     ^ks.  Is  a  letter  which,  though  found  in  Saxon  words,  begins  no  word  in  the  English  language 


T. 


YAR 

Twi.  At  the  beginning  of  words,  is 
9  commonly  taken,  though  I  think  er- 
roneously, for  a  consonant;  at  the  end, 
and  when  it  follows  a  consonant,  is  a 
vowel,  and  has  the  sound  of  i.  It  is  used 
at  the  end  of  words,  and  whenever  two 
ii's  would  come  together;  and  in  words 
derived  from  the  Greek,  to  express  the 
u.  Y  was  much  used  by  the  Saxons, 
whence  y  is  found  for  i  in  the  old  En- 
glish writers.  Y  is,  in  old  English, 
sometimes  prefixed  as  an  increasing 
syllable  to  preterits  and  passive  partici- 
ples of  verbs.  It  seems  borrowed  from 
je,  the  Saxon  augmentum  of  the  pre- 
terit. It  is  sometimes  put  before  pre- 
sent tenses,  but  I  think  erroneously. 
Yacht,  yot.^*^  n.  s.  [a  Dutch  word.]     A 

small  ship  for  carrying  passengers. 
Yard,  ykvAJ^  n.  s.  [jeapb,  Saxon.] 
\.  Enclosed  ground  adjoining  to  a  house. 

One  of  the  lions  leaped  down  into  a  neighbour's 
yard,  where,  nothing  regarding  the  crowing  of  the 
cocks,  he  eat  them  up.  Broicn. 

Xanthus  one  day  sent  ^sop  into  the  yard,  and 
bade  him  look  well  about  him.  VEstrange. 

His  wanton  kids,  with  budding  horns  prepar'd. 
Fight  harmless  battles  in  his  homely  yard.  Dryden. 

2.  [jepb,  Saxon.]     A  measure  of  three 

feet. 

A  peer,  a  counsellor,  and  a  judge,  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  common  yard,  but  by  the  pole  of 
special  grace.  .  .  ^^  ,.  •B'^""; 

The  arms  spread  cross  in  a  straight  line,  and 
measured  from  one  end  of  the  long  finger  on  one 
hand  to  that  of  the  other,  made  a  measure  equal  to 
the  stature,  and  is  named  a  fathom.  Half  of  that, 
viz.  from  the  end  of  the  long  finger  of  either  arm, 
so  spread,  to  the  middle  of  the  breast,  is  with  us 
called  a  yard.  ^^  ^  ««Wer. 

An  aqueduct  of  a  Gothic  structure,  that  conveys 
water  from  mount  St.  Francis  to  Spoletto,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  lowest  arch  to  the  top,  is  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  yards.  Jiddxson. 

3.  The  supports  of  the  sails. 

A  breeze  from  shore  began  to  blow; 
The  sailors  ship  their  oars,  and  cease  to  row; 
Then  hoist  their  yards  a-trip,  and  all  their  sails 
Let  fall  to  court  the  wind.  Dryden. 

Ya'rdwand,  yird'wand.  n.   s.  [yard  and 
ivand.]  A  measure  of  a  yard. 

All  the  revolutions  in  nature  can  give  it  nothing 
more  than  diflFerent  degrees  of  dimensions.  What 
affinity  has  thinking  with  such  attributes?  no  more 
than  there  is  between  a  syllogism  and  a  yardxcarul. 

Collier. 

Yare,  yire.  adj.  [jeappe,  Sax.]  Ready; 

dexterous;  eager.  ^  ..    ,,    x  v. 

Yare,  vare,  good  Iros,  quick.— Methinks  I  hear 
Antony  call.  ^  ,  ,  f<^kspe«re. 

I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir;  and  1  hope,  if  you  have 
occasion  to  use  me  for  your  turn,  you  shall  find  me 
yare.  iikakspeare. 

Ya'rely,  yiire'16.  adv.  [from  yare.}  Dex- 
terously; skilfully. 


YAW 

The  silken  tackles 
Swell  with  the  touches  of  those  floweivsoft  hands, 
That  yarely  frame  the  ofiice.  Shakspeare. 

YARN,yirn."^  ?z.  «.  [jeapn,  Saxon.]  Spun 
wool;  woollen  thread. 

You  would  be  another  Penelope;  yet  they  say, 
all  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses's  absence  did  but 
fill  Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Skakspeare. 

The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yarn,  good 
and  ill  together;  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if  our 
faults  whiptthem  not;  and  our  crimes  would  despair, 
if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues.  Shaksp. 
Yarn  is  a  "commodity  verj-  proper  to  this  country, 
which  of  all  others  ought  to  be  most  encouraged. 

Temple. 
It  may  be  useful  for  the  reeling  of  yarn.  Wilkins. 
The  fates  but  only  spin  the  coarser  clue, 
The  finest  of  the  wool  is  left  for  you. 
Spare  me  but  one  small  portion  of  the  twine, 
And  let  the  sisters  cut  below  your  line: 
The  rest  among  the  rubbish  may  they  sweep. 
Or  add  it  to  the  yam  of  some  old  miser's  heap. 

Dryden. 

To  Yarr,  ykr.  t.  n.  [from  the  sound;  /itr- 

rio,  Lat.]  To  growl  or  snarl  like  a  dog. 

jiinsiuorth. 
Ya'rrow,  yar'ro.^^  n.  s.  [millefolium^  Lat.] 

A  plant. 

Yawl,  yawl.^^^  n.  s.     A  little  vessel  be- 
longing to  a  ship,  for  convenience   of 
passing  to  and  from  it. 
To  YAWN,  yavvn.-'^x'.  n.  [jeonan,  Sax.] 

1.  To  gape;  to  oscitate;  to  have  the  mouth 
opened  involuntarily  by  fumes,  as  in 
sleepiness. 

The  sad-eyed  justice,  with  his  surly  hum. 
Delivering  o'er  to  executor's  pale 
The  lazy  yaicning  drone.  Shakspeare. 

In  yaicning,  the  inner  parchment  of  the  ear  is 
extended.  When  a  man  yawneth,  he  cannot  hear 
so  well.  Bacon. 

At  length  shook  off  himself,  and  ask'd  the  dame. 
And  asking  yawn'd,  for  what  intent  she  came.' 

Dryden. 

To  whom  the  yaicning  pilot,  fast  asleep, 
Me  didst  thou  bid  to  trust  the  treacherous  deep? 

Dryden, 

2.  To  open  wide. 

The  gashes. 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face.    Shakspeare. 

'Tis  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn.  Shakspeare. 

Now  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  up  the  treasure  of  the  realm. 

Shakspeare. 
He  shall  cast  up  the  wealth  by  him  devour'd, 
Like  vomit  from  his  yawning  entrails  pour'd. 

Sandys. 
Hell  at  last 
Yaicning  receiv'd  them  whole,  and  on  them  clos'd. 

J\RUcn. 
The  sword  pierc'd  his  tender  sides; 
Down  fell  the  beauteous  youth,  the  i/aicning  wound 
Gush'd  out  a  purple  stream.  Dryden. 

High  she  rear'd  her  arm,  and  with  her  sceptre 
struck 
The  j/airning- cliff:  from  its  disparted  height 
Adown  the  mount  the  gushing  torrent  ran.     Prior. 

3.  To  express  desire  oy  yawning. 

The  chiefest  thing  at  which  lay-reformers  j/atcn, 


YEA 

is,  that  the  clergy  may,  through  conformitj'  in  con- 
dition, be  poor  as  the  apostles  were.  In  which  one 
circumstance  if  they  imagine  so  great  perfection, 
they  must  think  that  church  which  hath  such  store 
of  mendicant  friars,  a  church  in  that  respect  most 
happy.  Hooker. 

Yawn,  yawn.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.] 

1.  Oscitation. 

Thee,  Paridel,  she  mark'd  thee  there, 
Stretch'd  on  the  rack  of  a  too  easy  chair; 
And  heard  thy  everlasting  yawn  confess 
The  pains  and  penalties  of  idleness.  Pope. 

2.  Gape;  hiatus. 

Hence  to  the  borders  of  the  marsh  they  go, 
That  mingles  with  the  baleful  sireams  below; 
And  sometimes  with  a  mighty  yawn,  'tis  said, 
Opens  a  dismal  passage  to  the  dead; 
Who,  pale  with  fear,  the  rending  earth  survey. 
And  startle  at  the  sudden  flash  of  day.       Addison. 

Ya'wning,  yawn'ing.**°  adj.  [from  yawn.'] 
Sleepy;  slumbering. 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  hums. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note.  Shakspeare. 

YcLAD,  e-klad'.  part,  for  clad.    Clothed. 
Her  sight  did  ravish,  but  her  grace  in  speech, 
Her  words  yclad  with  wisdom's  majesty. 
Make  me  from  wond'ring  fall  to  weeping  joys. 

Shakspeare. 

Ycle'ped,  ^-kl^pl'.  [the  participle  passive 
of  cle/ie,  to  call;  clepan,  Sax.  with  the 
increasing  particle  y,  which  was  used  in 
the  old  English,  in  the  preterits  and  par- 
ticiples, from  the  Saxon  je.]  Called; 
termed;  named. 

But  come,  thou  goddess  fair  and  free. 
In  heav'n  yclep'd  Euphrosyne, 
And  by  men  heart-easing  mirth.  Milton. 

Ydra'd,  e-drad'.  The  old  preterit  of  To 
dread.  Sfienser. 

Ye,  y^.  The  nominative  plural  of  thou. 
Ye  are  they  which  justify  yourselves.  Lvke. 

Yea,  yh.^'^''  adv.  [ea,  or  jea,  Saxon;  ja, 
Danish,  German,  and  Dutch.] 

1.  Yes.  A  particle  of  affirmation;  mean- 
ing, it  is  so,  or,  is  it  so? 

Yea,  hath  God  said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every 
tree  in  the  garden?  Genesis. 

Let  your  conversation  be  yea,  yea;  nay,  nay. 

Matthew. 

Why  do  disputes  in  wrangling  spend  the  day?  •• 
Whilst  one  says  only  yea,  and  t'other  nay.  Denham. 

2.  A  particle  by  which  the  sense  is  intend- 
ed or  enforced:  not  only  so,  but  more 
than  so. 

I  am  weary;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.       Shaksp. 

A  rascally,  yea,  forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentle- 
man in  hand,  and  then  stand  upon  security.  Shaksp. 

From  these  Philippins  are  brought  costly  spices, 
yea,  and  gold  too.  Mbot. 

All  the  promises  of  God  are  yea,  and  amen;  that 
is,  are  verified  which  is  the  importance  of  yea;  and 
confirmed,  which  is  meant  by  amen,  into  an  immu- 
tability .  Hammond. 

They  durst  abi-le 
Jehovah  thuDd'ring  out  of  Sion,  tbion'd 


YEA 


YEL 


YE  L 


Between  the  clicrubim;  yea,  often  plac'J 
Within  his  sanctuary  itself  their  shrines.  Milton. 
Noiwithstuiiiliiig  this  great  proximity  of  man  to 
liiinsclf;  yen,  and  notwithstanding  the  observations 
made  in  all  ages,  we  still  remain  ignorant  of  many 
things  concerning  ourselves.  Hale. 

To  Ykad,  or  Ykde,  yMe.  v.  n.    prcteril 
yodf.     [Tills  word  seems  to  have  been 
con  uptly  formed  from  jeob,  ihe  Saxoi 
prcl<rit  of   Jan.]     To   t^o;   to   march. 
Ob:>olcle. 
They  wniidcr  at  will,  and  stay  at  pleasure, 
"And  to  their  fcilds  ijtade  at  their  own  leisure.  Spens- 
Then  bail  thi-  knight  this  I  uly  yede  aloof. 
And  to  an  hill  licrstif  uitlidraw  aside, 
From  whence  -he  iisiiiht  hcboKl  that  battle's  proof, 
And  eke  be  safe  IVoni  danger  far  descry 'd.  Spenser. 

Yet  for  she  yode  thereat  half  aghast, 
And  Ki'idy  the  door  sparred  af;er  her  fast.  Spenser. 

Tiiut  s.iine  mighty  man  of  God, 
That  i)loud  red  billows  like  a  w  lied  front, 
On  either  side  disparted  with  his  rod, 
Till  that  his  army  dry-foot  through  them  yod. 

Spenser. 
To  Ykan,  y^nc^^?  -v.  n.   [eaHian,  Saxon.] 
To  briiH";  young.    Used  of  sheep. 

This  I  scarcely  drag  along. 
Who,  xjeaning  on  the  rocks  has  left  her  young. 

Dryden. 
Ewes  yean  the  polled  lamb  with  the  least  danger 

Morlbmr 
Yea'nling,  y6ne'iing.**°  n.  s.  [from  yean.'] 
The  young  of  shrep. 

All  the  yeanlings  which  were  streak'd  and  pied 
Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire.  Shakspeare. 

Year,  yere.'^^?  n.  s.  [jeaji,  Saxon.J 

1.  If  one  by  the  word  year  mean  twelve 
months  of  thirty  days  each,  2.  e.  three 
hundred  and  sixty  days;  another  intend 
a  solar  year  of  three  hundred  sixty-five 
days;  and  a  third  mean  a  lunar  year,  or 
twelve  lunar  months,  /.  e.  three  handled 
fifty- four  days,  there  will  be  a  great 
variation  and  error  in  their  account  of 
things,  unless  they  are  well  apprised  of 
each  other's  meaning.  Watts. 

See  the  minutes,  how  they  run: 
How  many  make  the  hour  full  compleat, 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live.      Shaksp. 

With  the  year 
Seasons  return,  but  not  to  me  returns 
Day,  or  the  sweet  approach  of  even  or  morn. 

Milton. 

Though  we  suppose  but  the  addition  of  one  man 
for  every  thousand  xjears,  yet  long  before  this  time 
there  should  have  been  a  greater  number  than  there 
could  be  sands  in  the  earth.  Wilkins 

The  doctor,  upon  occasion,  calculating  his  ex- 
pences  on  himself,  found  them  to  be  not  above  five 
pound  in  the  year.  Fell. 

Oviparous  creatures  have  eggs  enough  at  first  con- 
ceived in  them,  to  serve  them  for  many  years  lay- 
ing, allowing  such  aproportionfor  every  yeoj- as  will 
serve  for  one  or  two  incubations.  Ray. 

He  accepted  a  curacy  of  thirty  pounds  a  year 

Swift. 

2.  It  is  often  used  plurally,  without  a  plu- 
ral termination. 

I  fi2;ht  not  once  in  forty  year.  Shakspeare. 

3.  In  the  plural,  old  age. 
Some  muinble-news, 


He  look'd  in  years,  yet  in  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour,  and  autumnal  green.      Eh-yden. 
Yk'arling,  yere'ling.*^"  adj.  [from  y<  ar.^ 
Being  a  year  old. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.      Pope. 
Ye'auly,  y^re'l^.  oc(/.  [from  yearJ]     An- 
nual; happening   every  year;  lasting  a 
year. 

The  yearly  course  that  brings  this  day  about, 
Shall  never  see  it  but  a  holiday.  Shakspeare. 

Why  the  changing  oak  should  shed 
The  yearly  honour  of  his  stately  head; 
Whilst  the  distinguish'd  yew  is  ever  seen, 
Uiichang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior 
Ye'auly,  yere'le.  adv.    Annually;  once  a 
year. 

He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  sees  old  age, 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  neighbours. 
And  say,  to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispin      Shakspeare. 

For  numerous  blessings  i/carii/  shower'd, 
And  property  with  plenty  crown'd; 
For  freedom  still  maintain'd  alive; 
For  these,  and  more,  accept  our  pious  praise. 

Uryden. 
Not  numerous  are  our  joys  when  life  is  new. 
And  yearlif  some  are  falling  of  the  few.         Fowng- 

To  Yearn,  y^rn."=**  v.  n.  [e.'.pnan,  Sax.j 
To  feel  great  internal  uneasiness.  In 
S/ienser  it  is  sometimes  tarn.  It  is 
by  S/ienser  used  for  desire,  or  the  pain 
of  longing;  it  now  implies  tenderness 
or  pity. 

He  despis'd  to  tread  in  due  degree, 
But  chaff'd,  and  foam'd,  with  courage  fierce  and 

stern. 
And  to  be  eas'd  of  that  base  burden  still  did  yearn. 

Spenser. 
Make  the  libbard  stern 
Leave  roaring,  when  in  rage  he  for  revenge  did 
yearn.  Spenser. 

Though  peeping  close  into  the  thick, 
Might  see  the  moving  of  some  quick: 
But  were  it  fairy,  fiend,  or  snake, 
My  courage  earned  it  to  wake, 
And  manfully  thereat  shot.  Spenser. 

Falstafif,  he  is  dead, 

And  we  must  yearn  therefore.  Shakspeare. 

Joseph  made  haste;  for  his  bowels  did  yearn  upon 

his  brother:  and  he  sought  where  to  weep,  and  he 

entered  into  his  chamber.  Genesis. 

When  the  fair  Leucothoe  he  spy'd, 
To  check  his  steeds  impatient  Phoebus  yeanVd, 
Though  all  the  world  was  in  his  course  concern'd. 

Waller. 
Yet  for  all  the  yearning  pain 
Y'  have  sutfer'd  for  their  loves,  in  vain, 
I  fear  they'll  prove  so  nice  and  coy, 
To  have,  and  t'  hold,  and  to  enjoy.  Iludibras. 

Where  our  heart  does  but  relent,  his  melts; 
where  our  eye  pities,  his  bowels  yearn.  South. 

At  beholding  the  miseries  of  others,  they  find 
such  yearnings  in  their  bowels,  and  such  sensible 
commotions  raised  in  their  breasts,  as  they  can  by 
no  means  satisfy  Calamy. 

Your  mother's  heart  yearns  towards  you.  Addison. 
Unmov'd  the  mind  of  Ithacus  remain'd; 
But  Anticus,  unable  to  controul. 
Spoke  loud  the  language  of  his  tjearning  soul  Pope. 
To  Yearn,  y^rn.  v.  a.  To  grieve;  to  vex. 
She  laments  for  it,  that  it  would 
Yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Shakspeare. 

1  am  not  covetous  of  gold. 
It  j/earnf  me  not  if  men  my  garn.enis  wear.  Shaks. 


That  smiles  his  check  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick  Ye  AST,  y^st.  n,  s.     See  Ykst 


To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she's  dispos'd. 
Told  our  intents  Shakspeare 

There  died  also  Cecilc,  mother  to  king  Edward 
IV.  being  of  exti-eme  years,  and  who  had  lived  to 
see  '.hre-T  princes  of  her  body  crowned,  and  four 
murthered.  Bacon. 


Yelk,  y^lk.  n.  .s.  [from  jeaiepe,   yellow, 

Sax.]    The  yellow  pari  of  the  egg.     It 

is   rommonly    pronounced,    and    oft  n 

writ  en.  yolk. 

The  yolk  of  the  egg  conducetb  little  to  the  gene- 


ration of  the  bird,  but  only  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  same:  for  if  a  chicken  be  opened,  when  it  is 
new-hatched,  you  shall  find  much  of  the  yolk  re- 
maining. Bncon. 
That  a  chicken  is  formed  out  of  the  yelk  of  an 
egg,  with  some  ancient  philosophers,  the  people  still 
opinion.                                                           Bro\rn. 

All  the  feather'd  kind 
From  the  included  yulk,  not  ambient  white,  arose. 

Dryden. 
To  YELL,  yell.  v.  n.    To  cry  out  with 
honour  and  agony. 

Nor  the  nighi  raven,  that  still  deadly  ytlls, 
Nor  grisly  vultures,  make  us  once  aftcar'd. 

Spenser. 
Each  new  morn, 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heav'n  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds, 
As  if  it  fell  with  Scotland,  and  yeWd  out 
Like  syllables  of  dolour    ~  Shakspeare- 

Now  worse  than  ere  he  was  before. 
Poor  Pi.ck  doth  ycil,  poor  Puck  doth  roar. 
That  wak'd  queen  Mah.  who  dou'Ued  sore 
Sonic  treason  had  been  wi ought  her.  Drayton. 

Yelling  monsters  that  with  ceaseless  cry 
Surrouml  me.  Milton. 

Night-struck  fancy  dreams  the  yelling  ghost. 

Thomson . 
Yell,  y^U.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]     A  cry 
of  htjrrour. 

With  like  tim'rous  accent  and  dire  rjell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spread  in  populous  cities.  Shakspeare. 

Hence  are  heard  the  groans  of  ghosts,  the  pains 
Of  sounding  lashes,  and  of  dragging  chains. 
The  Trojan  stood  astonish'd  at  their  cries, 
And  ask'd  his  guide  from  whence  those  ydls  arise. 

Dry^len. 
Others  in  frantick  mood 
Run  howling  through  the  streets;  their  hideous  i/eWs 
Rend  the  da:  k  welkin  Philips. 

YE'LLO\V,y^ri6.  adj.  1  je.ilepe.  Snxon; 
ffheleunve,  Dutch;  giallo,  Italian.]  Being 
of  a  bright  glaring  colour,  as  gold. 

Only  they  that  come  to  see  a  fellow 
In  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded  with  yellow, 
Will  be  deceiv'd.  Shakspeart. 

He  brought  the  green  ear  and  the  yelloto  sheaf 

Milton. 

After  a  lively  orange,  followed  an  intense,  bright, 

and  copious  ydlow,  which  was  also  the  best  of  all  the 

yelloics.  Js'ewlon. 

Negligent  of  food. 
Scarce  seen,  he  wades  among  the  yellow  broom. 

Thoms*n . 

YE'LLowBOY,y^ri6-b6e.  n.s.  A  gold  coin. 
A  very  low  word. 

John  did  not  starve  the  cause;  there  wanted  not 
yelloicboys  to  fee  counsel.  .Srbuthnot. 

Ye'llowhammkr,  y^l'lo-ham-mdr.  n.  s. 

\_cenchrymu.'i  belloniii]     A  bird. 
Ye'llowish,  yel'lo-ish.  adj.  [from  yellow.'j 
Ap|)ioaehing  to  yellow. 

.Although  amber  be  commonly  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour, yet  there  is  found  of  it  also  black,  white,  brown, 
green,  blue,  and  purple.  Woodward. 

Ye'llowishness,  y^rio-ish-nd'S.  n  s.[\rom. 
yellowish.']  Ttie  quality  of  approaching 
to  yellow. 

Bruised  madder,  being  drenched  with  the  like 
alcalizate  solution,  exchanged  its  yellowishness  for 
a  redness.  BoyU. 

Ye'llowness,  yel'lo-n^s.  n.  s.  [from  yel- 
low.] 
1.  Toe  quality  of  being  yellow. 

Apples,  covered  in  lime  and  ashes,  were  well 
matured,  as  appeared  in  the  yellowness  and  sweet- 
ness Bacon. 
Ye'lowness  of  the  skin  and  eyes,  and  a  saffron 
^  cohiiiied  urine,  aie  signs  of  aa  inflamma(.'r\    'is- 
position  of  the  liver.                              ^irbuthnot. 


Y  E  R 


YES 


YET 


2.  It  is  used  in  Shaks/ieare  for  jealousy. 

Ford  I  will  possess  with  yelloicness.    Shaksjyeare. 

Ye'llows.   yei'ioze.    n.  s.    A  disease   in 

horses.     When  the  gall  pipe  is  stopped 

up,  that  matter  which  should  be  turned 

into  gall  is  carried  hack  into  the  blood, 

and   tinctures   it    yellow;    so    that    the 

eyes,  inside  of  the  lips,  slaver,  and  all 

the  parts  of  the  horse  that  are  capable 

of  shewing  the  colour,  appear  yellow. 

Farrier's  iJict. 

His  horse  sped  with  spavins,  auJ  raied  with  the 

yelloics.  Shakspeare. 

To  Yelp,  yelp.  v.  n.  [jealpan,  Sax.]   To 

bark  as  a  beagle-hound  after  his  prey. 

A  little  herd  of  England's  tim'rous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs. 

Shakspeare. 
YEO'MAN,  y6'nmn.2«o  n.  s.  [Of  this 
word  the  original  is  much  doubted;  the 
true  etymology  seems  to  be  that  of 
Junius,  who  derives  it  from  geman^ 
Frisick,  a  villager.] 

1.  A  man  of  a  small  estate  in  land;  a  far- 
mer; a  gentleman  farmer. 

Gentlemen  should  use  their  children  as  the  honest 
farmers  and  substantial  yeomen  do  theirs.      Locke. 

He  that  has  a  spaniel  by  his  side  is  a  yeoman  of 
about  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  an  honest  man: 
he  is  just  qualified  to  kill  an  hare.  Mdison. 

2.  li  seems  to  have  been  anciently  a  kind 
of  ceremonious  title  given  to  soldiers: 
whence  we  have  still  yeomen  of  the 
guard 

Tall  yeomen  seemed  they,  and  of  great  might, 
And  were  enranged  ready  still  for  fight.      Spenser. 

You,  good  ye'inien, 
Whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,  shew  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture.  Shakspeare. 

He  instituted,  for  the  security  of  his  person,  a 
band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend  him, 
by  the  name  o(  yeomen  of  his  guard.  Bacon. 

Th'  appointment  for  th'  ensuing  night  he  heard; 
And  therefore  in  the  cavern  bad  prepared 
Two  brawny  yeomen  of  his  tiusty  guard.      Dryden. 

At  Windsor  St.  John  whispers  me  i'  th'  ear; 
The  waiters  stand  in  ranks,  the  yeomen  cry 
Make  room!  as  if  a  duke  were  passing  by.     Swift 

3.  It  was  probably  a  freeholder  not  ad- 
vanced to  the  rank  of  a  gentleman. 

His  grandfather  was  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward  king  of  England; 
Spring  crestless  yeomtn  from  so  deep  a  root.' 

Shakspeare. 

4.  It  seems  to  have  had  likewise  the  i;otion 
of  a  gentleman  servant. 

A  jolly  yeoman,  marshal  of  the  hall, 
Whose  name  was  appetite,  he  did  bestow 
Both  guests  and  meats.  Spenser. 

Yeo'm.xnky,  yo'man-re.^B"  n.  s.  [from 
yeoman. J  The  collective  body  of  yeo- 
men. 

This  did  amortize  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  the 
kingdom  unto  the  hold  and  occupation  of  the  yeo- 
manry, or  middle  people,  of  a  condition  between 
gentlemen  and  cottagers.  Bacon 

To  Yerk,  y6rk.  i>.  a.  [of  unknown  ety- 
nioiogy.]  To  throw  out  or  move  with 
a  spring. 

A  leaping  horse  is  said  to  yerk,  or  strike  out  his 
bind  legs,  when  he  flings  and  kicks  with  his  whole 
hind  quarters,  stretching  out  the  two  hinder  legs 
near  together,  and  even  to  their  full  extent. 

Far.  Did- 
Their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 

Shakspeare. 


Yerk,  yerk.  n.  s.  [from  the  verb.]  A  quick 

motion. 
To  Yern,  yern.  v.  a.  See  Yearn. 
Yes,  yis.i^i  Gf/t'.  fjir^'  ^^x.] 

1.  A  term  of  affirmation:  the  affirmative 
paiticle  opposed  to  ?io. 

Pray,  madam,  are  you  married! — Fes.       More. 

2.  It  is  a  word  of  enforcement:  even  so; 
not  only  so;  but  more. 

This  were  a  fit  speech  for  a  general  in  the  head 
of  an  army,  when  going  to  battle:  yes,  and  it  is  no 
less  fit  speech  in  the  head  of  a  council,  upon  a  de- 
liberation of  entrance  into  a  war.  Bacon. 

Yes,  you  despise  the  man  to  books  confin'd, 
VA'ho  from  his  study  rails  at  human  kind. 
Though  what  he  learns  he  speaks.  Pope. 

YEsr,  yest   n.  s.  [jepc,  .Saxon.] 

1.  The  foam,  spume,  or  flower  of  beer  in 
fernientation;  barm. 

Yeast  and  outward  means  do  fail. 
And  have  no  power  to  work  on  ale.  Hudibras. 

When  drays  bound  high,  then  never  cross  behind. 
Where  bubbling  yeast  is  blown  by  gusts  of  wind. 

Gay. 

2.  The  spume  on  troubled  water;  foam; 
froth. 

Now  the  ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  main- 
mast, and  anon  swallowed  with  yeast  and  froth,  as 
you'd  thrust  a  cork  into  a  hogshead.  Shakspeare. 
Ye'ster,  ySs'itlr.  adj.  \_gfiisfer,  Dutch; 
hesternus,  Latin.]  Bemg  next  before 
the  present  day.  It  is  not  often  used 
but  in  composition  with  another  word, 
as  day  or  night. 

Love  might  as  well  be  sow'd  upon  our  sands, 
As  in  a  breast  so  bairen: 
To  love  an  enemy,  the  only  one 
Remaining  too,  whom  yesters\xa  beheld 
Must'ring  her  charms.  Dryden 

Ye'sterda  Y,yeH'iur-fia.w.s.[  jipcanbaej. 
Sax.]  The  day  last  past;  the  day  next 
beforf  to-day. 

To-morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morow, 
Creeps  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day, 
To  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time, 
Aiid  al!  our  yesterdays  have  lighted  fools 
The  WHy  to  dusky  death.  Shakspeare. 

We  are  but  of  yesterday,  and  know  nothing,  be- 
cause our  days  upon  earth  are  a  sLadow.  Job. 

You  are  both  fluid,  chang'd  since  yesterday; 
INexi  day  repairs  but  ill  last  day's  decay; 
Nor  are,  although  the  river  keep  the  name, 
Yesterday^s  waters  and  to-day's  the  same.      Donne. 

{(yesterday  could  be  recali'd  again, 
Ev'n  now  would  I  conclude  my  happy  reign.   Di-yd. 

Yesterday  was  set  apart  as  a  day  of  piiblitk 
thanksgiving  for  the  late  extraordinary  successes. 

Mdison. 

Mrs.  Simper  sends  complaint  in  your  ycsterday^s 
Spectator  Mdison. 

Naked  from  the  womb 
We  yesterday  came  forth,  and  in  the  tomb 
Naked  again  we  must  to-morrow  lie; 
Born  to  lament,  to  labour,  and  to  die.  Prior. 

Ye'stkrday,  yes'iur-ua.  adv.  On  the  day 
last  past. 

Martius  gave  us  yesterday  a  representation  of  the 
empire  of  the  Turks,  with  no  small  vigour  of  words. 

Bacon 
Ye'sternight,    yes'tur-r.ite.    n.  s.     The 

night  before  this  night. 
Ye'stermght,  yes'ti'tr-nite.  adv.    On  the 
night  last  past. 

Eleven  hours  I  've  spent  to  write  it  over; 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me.    Shaksp. 

The  distribuiiuu  of  this  conference  was  made  by 
Eupolis  yestenxight  Bacon. 

Ye'sty,  y^s'te.  adj.  [from  yest.']  Frothy; 
spumy;  foamy. 


Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 
Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up.  Shaksp. 

Yet,  yet.  conjunct,  [jyc,  jec,  jeca, 
Sax.]  Nevertheless;  notwithstanding; 
however. 

They  had  a  king  was  more  than  him  before ; 
But  yet  a  king,  where  they  were  nought  the  more. 

Daniel. 
French  laws  forbid  the  female  reign, 
Yet  lo>  e  does  them  to  slavery  draw.  Cowley. 

Though  such  men  have  liv'd  never  so  much  upon 
the  reserve,  yet,  if  they  be  observed  to  have  a  parti- 
cular fondness  for  pei-sons  noted  for  any  sin,  it  is  ten 
to  one  but  there  was  a  communication  in  the  sin,  be- 
fore there  was  so  in  affection.  South. 
The  heathens  would  never  suffer  their  gods  to  be 
reviled,  which  yet  were  no  gods:  and  shall  it  be  al- 
lowed to  any  man  to  make  a  mock  of  him  that  made 
heaven  and  earth.-'  Tdtotson. 
He  is  somewhat  arrogant  at  his  first  entj-ance,  and 
is  too  inquisitive  through  the  whole  tragedy,  yet 
these  imperfections  being  balanced  by  great  virtues, 
they  hinder  not  our  compassion  for  his  miseries. 

Dryden. 
Let  virtuoso's  in  five  years  be  writ, 
Yet  ijoi  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil  of  wit.    Dryden. 
Yet,  yet-  adv. 

1.  IJeside;  over  and  above. 

This  furnishes  us  with  yet  one  more  reason  why 
our  Saviour  laj's  such  a  particular  stress  on  acts  of 
mercy.  Jitterbury. 

2.  Still;  the  state  still  remaining  the  same. 

They  attest  facts  they  had  heard  while  they  were 
yet  heathens;  and  had  they  not  found  reason  to  be- 
lieve them,  (bey  would  still  have  continued  heathens, 
and  made  no  mention  of  them  in  their  writings. 

Mdison. 

3.  Once  again. 

Yet,  yet  a  moment,  one  dim  ray  of  light 
Indulge,  dread  chaos  and  eternal  night.  Pope. 

4.  At  this  time;  so  soon;  hitherto:  with  a 
negative  before  it. 

Thales  being  asked  when  a  man  should  marry, 
said.  Young  men,  not  yet;  old  men,  not  at  all.  Bacon. 

5.  At  least;  at  all.  Noting  uncertainty  or 
indetermination. 

A  man  that  would  form  a  comparison  betwixt 
Quintilian's  declamations,  if  yet  they  be  Quintil- 
ian's,  and  the  orations  of  TuUy,  would  be  in  dan- 
ger of  forfeiting  his  discretion.  Baker. 

6.  It  denotes  continuance  and  extension, 
greater  or  sinaller. 

Shake  not  his  hour-glass,  when  his  hasty  sand 
Is  ebbing  to  the  last: 
A  liitle  longer,  yet  a  little  longer, 
And  nature  drops  him  down  without  your  sin, 
Like  mellow  fruit  without  a  winter  storm.      Dryd, 

Yet  a  few  days,  and  those  which  now  appear 
In  youth  and  beauty  like  t'.ic  blooming  year. 
In  life's  swift  scene  shall  change.  Dnjdeti. 

7.  Still;  in  a  new  degree. 

He  that  takes  from  a  thief  that  which  the  thief 
took  from  an  honest  man,  and  keeps  it  to  himself, 
is  the  wickeder  thief  of  the  two,  by  how  much  the 
rapine  is  made  yet  blacker  by  the  pretence  of  piety 
and  justice.  VEstrav.ge. 

8.  Even;  after  all.  A  kind  of  empnaiical 
addition  to  a  negative. 

If  any  man  neglects  his  duty,  his  fault  must  not 
be  ascribed  to  the  rule  appointed,  neither  yet  to  the 
whole  church.  Whilgift. 

Men  may  not  too  rashly  believe  the  coniessions 
of  witches,  nor  yet  the  evidence  against  them;  for 
the  witches  themselves  are  imaginative,  and  people 
are  credulous,  and  ready  to  impute  accidents  and 
natural  operations  to  witchcraft  Bacon. 

Nor  yet  amidst  this  joy  and  brightest  morn 
Was  absent,  after  all  his  mischief  done, 
The  prince  of  darkness.  Milton, 

9.  Hitherto:  ^Oinetimes  with  as  before  it. 
I        Hope  beginning  here,  with  a  trembling  expccta- 


YIE 

liou  of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  but  only  heard 
of,  endclb  wiib  real  aud  actual  fruition  of  that  which 
^rao  tongue  can  express.  Hooker. 

^e'ven,  yev'vii.  for  given. 

Wants  not  a  fourth  grace  to  make  the  dance 
even? 
Let  that  room  to  my  lady  be  yeven; 
She  shall  be  a  grace, 
To  fill  the  fourth  place, 
And  reign  with  the  rest  in  heaven.  Spenser. 

Yew,  ydd.  ?i.  s.  [ip,  Saxon;  t/w,  Welsh. 
^This  is  often  written  cugh;  but  the 
former  orthography  is  at  once  nearer 
to  the  sound  and  the  derivation.  See 
Eugh]  a  tree  of  tou;^h  wood,  used 
for  bows,  and  therefore  planted  in 
churchyards. 

It  hath  amentaceous  flowers,  which  consist  of 
many  apices,  for  the  most  part  shaped  like  a  mush- 
room, and  are  barren;  but  the  embryos,  which  are 
produced  at  remote  distances  on  the  same  tree,  do 
afterward  become  hollow  bell-shaped  berries,  which 
are  full  of  juice,  and  include  seeds  somewhat  like 
acorns,  having,  as  it  were,  a  little  cup  to  each. 

Miller. 
The  shooter  eugh,  the  broad-leav'd  sycamore, 
The  barren  plantane,  and  the  walnut  sound; 

The  myrtle,  that  her  foul  sin  doth  still  deplore; 
Alder,  the  owner  of  all  waterish  ground.     Fairfax. 

Slips  ofyeio, 
Silver'd  in  the  moon's  eclipse.  Shakspeare. 

He  drew, 
And  almost  joinM  the  horns  of  the  tough  yeio. 

Dryden. 
The  distinguish'd  yeio  is  ever  seen 
Unchang'd  his  branch,  and  permanent  his  green. 

Prior. 
Ye'wen,  ydo'n.  adj.  [from  i/ew.]  Made  of 
the  wood  of  yew. 

His  stiff  arms  to  stretch  with  euglienhovr, 
And  manly  legs  still  pasting  to  and  fro. 

Huhberd's  Tale. 

Vex,  yC-ks.  n.  s,  [See  Yux.]  The  hic- 
cough. 

To  Yex,  yeks.  v.  n.  To  have  the  hic- 
cough. 

Yfe'rf.,  e-f^re'.  adv.  [ypepe,  Sax.]  To- 
gether. S/ienser. 

To  YIELD,  y^t;ld.276  ^^  „.  [jelban,  Sax. 
to  pay.] 

1.  To  produce;  to  give  in  return  for  cul- 
tivation or  labour. 

When  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not  hence- 
forth yield  unto  thee  her  strength.  Genesis. 

No  country,  for  the  bigness  of  it,  can  be  better 
watered,  or  tjield  fairer  fruits.  Heylin. 

Strabo  tefls  us  the  mines  at  Carthagena  yielded 
the  Romans  per  diem  to  the  value  of  twenty-five 
thousand  drachms,  eight  hundred  and  seven  pounds 
five  shillings  and  ten  pence.  Arbuthnot. 

2.  To  produce  in  general. 

He  makes  milch  kine  yield  blood.      Shakspeare. 

The  wilderness  yieldeth  food  for  them.  Job. 

All  the  substances  of  an  animal,  fed  even  with 
acescent  substances,  yield  by  fire  nothing  but  alka- 
line salts.  Jirhuthnot. 

3.  To  afford;  to  exhibit. 

Philoclea  would  needs  have  her  glove,  and  not 
without  so  mighty  a  lour  as  that  face  could  yield. 

Sidney. 

The  mind  of  man  desireth  ever  more  to  know  the 
truth,  according  to  the  most  infallible  certainty 
which  the  nature  of  things  can  yield.  Hooker. 

If  you  take  the  idea  of  white,  which  one  parcel 
of  snow  yielded  yesterday  io  your  sight,,  and  another 
idea  of  white  from  another  parcel  of  snow  you  see 
to-dsy,  and  put  them  together  in  your  mind,  they 
run  into  one,  and  the  idea  of  whiteness  is  not  at  all 
increased.  ^  Locke. 

4.  To  give,  as  claimed  of  right. 
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I  the  praise 
Yield  thee,  so  well  thou  hast  this  day  purrey'd. 

Milton. 

5.  To  allow;  to  concede. 

I  yield  it  just,  said  Adam,  and  submit.     Milton. 

1  that  have  not .  nly  yielded,  but  challenged  the 
undoubted  truth  of  the  proposition,  can  make  no 
question  of  its  corollaries.  Hammond. 

6.  To  permit;  lo  grant. 

Life  is  but  air, 
That  yields  a  passage  to  the  whistling  sword, 
And  closes  when  'tis  ^Lone.  Dryden. 

7.  To  eoiii;  lo  expire. 

Often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Kept  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find  the  empty,  vast,  and  wand'ring  air. 

Shakspeare . 

He  gathei-ed  up  his  feet  into  the  bed,  and  yielded 

up  the  ghost.  Genesis. 

8.  To  resign;  to  give  up:  sometimes  with 
a  particle,  as  u/i  or  over. 

He  not  yielding  over  to  old  age  his  country  de- 
lights, especially  of  hawking,  was,  at  that  time  Ibl- 
lowing  a  merlin,  brought  to  see  this  injury  offered 
unto  us.  Sidney. 

Thus  I  have  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory.  Shakspeare. 

She  to  realities  yields  all  her  shows.         Milton. 

'Tis  the  pride  of  man  which  is  the  spring  of  this 
evil,  and  an  unwillingness  to  yield  up  their  own 
opinions.  Walts'. 

9.  To  surrender:  sometimes  with  u/t. 

The  enemies  sometimes  offered  unto  the  soldiers, 
upon  the  walls,  great  rewards,  if  they  would  tjield 
up  the  city,  and  sometimes  threatened  them  as  fast. 

Knolles. 

They  laugh,  as  if  to  them  I  had  quitted  all, 
At  random  yielded  up  to  their  misrule.         Milton. 

To  Yield,  y^^ld.  v.  n. 

1.  To  give  up  the  contest;  to  submit. 

He  yields  not  in  his  fall; 
But  fighting  dies,  and  dying  kills  withal.      Daniel. 

All  is  not  lost;  immortal  hate. 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield.  Milton. 

If  the  inspiring  and  expiring  organ  of  any  animal 
be  stopped,  it  suddenly  yields  to  nature,  and  dies. 

Walton. 
There  he  saw  the  fainting  Grecians  yield, 
And  here  the  trembling  Trojans  quit  the  field. 
Pursued  by  fierce  Achilles.  Dryden. 

2.  To  comply  with  any  person,  or  motive 
power. 

Considering  this  present  age  so  full  of  tongue, 
and  weak  of  brain,  behold  we  yield  to  the  stream 
thereof.  Hooker. 

I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France: 
Mark,  how  they  whisper.  Shakspeare. 

This  supernatural  soliciting,  if  ill. 
Why  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success.' 
If  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
Whose  horrid  image  doth  upfix  my  hair?      Shaksp. 

With  her  much  fair  speech  she  caused  him  to 
yield.  Proverbs. 

The  Jews  have  agreed  to  desire  thee  that  thou 
wouldst  bring  down  Paul;  but  do  not  thou  yield 
unto  them.  ^  '^^cts. 

They  shew  the  world  that  they  are  not  of  a 
yielding  temper,  which  will  be  wronged  or  baffled. 

Kettlewell. 

3.  To  comply  with  things  required  or  en- 
forced. 

There  could  be  no  secure  peace,  except  the 
Lacedemonians  yielded  to  those  things,  which  being 
granted,  it  would  be  no  longer'in  their  power  to 
hurt  the  Athenians.  Bacon. 

If  much  converse 
Thee  satiate,  to  short  absence  I  could  yield.    Milt. 

4.  To  concede;  to  admit;  to  allow;  not  to 
deny. 

If  we  yield  that  there  is  a  God,  and  that  this 
God  is  almighty  and  just,  it  cannot  be  avoided  but 
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that,  after  this  life  ended,  he  administers  justice 
unto  men.  Haknrill. 

To  give  place,  as  inferiour  in  excellence 
or  any  other  quality. 

The  fight  of  Achilles  aud  Cygnus,  and  the  fray 
betwixt  the  Lapithx  and  Ccntaui-s,  yield  to  no  other 
part  of  this  poet.  Dryden. 

Tell  me  in  what  more  happy  fields 
The  thistle  springs,  to  which  the  lily  ijields.    Pope. 
Yie'lder,   ycJeld'ur.   t..    s.  [from  yield.'] 
One  who  yields. 

Briars  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatch, 
Some  sleeves,  some  hats;  from  yielders  all  things 
catch.  Shaksjieare. 

Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death, 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yieldcr  up  of  breath. 

Shakspeare  ■ 
YOKE,  yoke.  w.  s.   [jeoc,   Saxon;  Joci:, 
Dulch;  Jiiffum,  hMar,  joug,  French.] 

1.  The  bandage  placed   on   the  neck   of 
draught  oxen. 

Bring  a  red  heifer,  wherein  is  no  blemish,  and 
upon  which  never  came  yoke.  J^''umbers. 

A  yearling  bullock  to  thy  name  shall  smoke, 
Untam'd,  unconscious  of  the  galling  yoke.      Pope. 

2.  A  mark  ot  servitude;  slavery. 

Our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds.  Shakspeare. 

In  bands  of  iron  fetter'd  you  shall  be; 
An  easier  yoke  than  what  you  put  on  me.     Dryden. 

3.  A  chain;  a  link;  a  bond. 

This  yoke  of  marriage  from  us  both  remove. 
Where  two  are  bound  to  draw,  though  neither  love. 

Dryden. 

4.  A  couple;  two;  a  pair.  It  is  used  in  the 
plural  with  the  singular  termination. 

Those  that  accuse  him  in  his  intent  towards  our 
wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men.  Shakspeare. 

His  lands  a  hundred  yoke  of  oxen  till'd.      Dryd. 

A  yoke  of  mules  outgoes  a  yoke  of  oxen,  when  set 
to  work  at  the  same  time;  for  mules  are  swifter. 

Broome. 

To  Yoke,  yoke.  v.  a.  [from  the  noun.] 

1.  To  bind  by  a  yoke  to  a  carriage. 

This  Stetes  promised  to  do,  if  he  alone  would 
yoke  together  two  brazen-hoofed  bulls,  and,  plow* 
ing  the  ground,  sow  dragons  teeth.         VEstrange. 

Four  milk-white  bulls,  the  Thracian  use  of  old. 
Were  yok^d  to  draw  his  car  of  burnish'd  gold.  Dry. 

2.  To  join  or  couple  with  another. 

My  name 
Be  yok^d  with  his  that  did  betray  thee  best.  Shaks 

Cassius,  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire.      Shaksp. 

Seek  not  in  Latian  bands  to  yoke 
Our  fair  Lavinia.  Dryden. 

3.  To  enslave;  to  subdue. 

These  are  the  arms 
With  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Raseth  your  cities.  Shakspeare- 

4.  To  restrain;  to  confine. 

Men  marry  not;  but  chuse  rather  a  libertine  sin- 
gle life  than  to  be  yoked  in  marriage.  Bacon- 

Xerxes,  the  liberty  of  Greece  to  yoke, 
Over  Hellespont  bridg'd  his  way.  Milton- 

The  words  and  promises,  tliat  yoke 

The  conqueror,  are  quickly  broke.  Hudibras. 

Yo'ke-elm,   yoke'^lm.    n.    .?.    [carfiinus, 

Latin.]  A  tree.  Jinsnvorth. 

Yo'kefellow,  yoke'f^l-lo.  }      n.  s.  [yoke 

Yo'kemate,  yoke'matc.      5     and/f//ou', 

or  mate.] 

1.  Companion  in  labour. 

Yokefellows  ia  arms 
Let  us  to  France.  Shakspeare. 

2.  Mate;    fellow:    commonly    partner  in 
marriage. 

You  cannot  think  me  fit 
To  be  th'  yokefellow  of  your  wit, 
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Nor  take  one  of  so  mean  deserts 

To  be  the  partner  of  your  parts.  Hudibras. 

Before  Toulon  tliy  yokemate  lies, 

Where  all  the  live-long  night  he  sighs.       Stepney. 

Those  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves  by 

failing  at  the  sex,  very  often  chuse  one  of  the  most 

worthless  for  a  companion  andj/ofce/ei/oio.  Spectator, 

YoLD,  yold.   for  yielded.     Obsolete. 

S/ienser. 
Yolk,  yoke.  n.  s.  [See  Yelk.]    The  yel- 
low part  of  an  egg. 

Nature  hath  provided  a  large  yolk  in  every  egg, 

a  great  part  whereof  reniaiueth  after  the  chicken 

is  hatched;  and,  by  a  channel  made  on  purpose, 

serves  instead  of  milk  to  nourish  the  chick  for  a 

considerable  time.  Ray. 

Yon,  yon.  "J  adj.  [jeonb.  Sax.  | 

YoND,  yond.  L  Being  at  a  distance 

Yo'nder,  y6n'dilr.^s  J  within  view. 

Madam,  yond  young  fellow  swears  he  will  speak 
with  you  Shakspeare 

Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yon  fool. 

Shakspeare. 
Would  you  not  laugh  to  meet  a  great  counsellor 
of  state  in  a  flat  cap,  his  gloves  under  his  girdle; 
and  yond  haberdasher  in  a  velvet  gown  furred  with 
sables?  BenJonson. 

Tigranes,  being  encamped  upon  a  hill  with  four 
hundred  thousand  men,  discovered  the  army  of  the 
Romans,  being  not  above  fourteen  thousand,  march- 
ing towards  him:  he  made  himself  merry  with  it, 
and  said,  yonder  men  are  too  many  for  an  ambas- 
sage,  and  too  few  for  a  fight.  Bacon. 

For  proof  look  up. 
And  read  thy  lot  in  yon  celestial  sign.         J\Iilton. 
Yon  flow'ry  arbors,  yonder  allies  green.    JUilton. 
Let  other  swains  attend  the  rural  care, 
But  nigh  yon  mountain  let  me  tune  my  lays.  Pope. 
Then  hear  me,  gracious  heav'n,  and  grant  my 
pray'r, 
Make  yonder  man  the  fav'rite  of  thy  care: 
Nourish  the  plant  with  thy  celestial  dew, 
Like  manna  let  it  fall,  and  still  be  new.        Harte. 
If  1  were  to  fall  down  yonder  precipice,  and  break 
my  neck,  I  should  be  no  more  a  man  of  this  world. 

BtattU. 

Yon,  yon.  ")  adv.  At  a  distance 

Yond,  yond.  V  within  view.      It  is 

Yo'nder,  yon'dilr.s^  J  used  when  we  direct 

the  eye  from  another  thing  to  the  object. 

The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eyes  advance. 
And  say  what  thou  seest  yond.  Shakspeare. 

First,  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing. 
Guiding  the  fiery-wheeled  throne. 
The  cherub  Contemplation.  Milton. 

Yonder  are  two  apple-women  scolding. 

.Srbuthnot  and  Pope. 
Yond,  yond.  adj.   [I   know   not   whence 
derived.]    Mad;  furious:  perhaps  trans- 
ported with  rage;  under   alienation  of 
mind,  in  which  sense  it  concurs  with 
^the  rest. 

Then  like  a  lion,  which  hath  long  time  sought 
His  robbed  whelps,  and  at  the  last  them  found 
Amongst  the  shepherd  swains,  then  waxeth  wood 

and  yond; 

So  fierce  he  laid  about  him.  Spenser. 

Nor  those  three  brethren,  Lombards,  fierce  and 

yond.  Fairfax. 

YoRE  or   0/  Yore,  yore.  adv.  [seojajra, 

Sfi.xon.] 

1.  Long. 

Witness  the  burning  altars,  which  he  swore, 
And,  guilty,  heavens  of  his  bold  perjury; 

w'bich,  though  he  hath  polluted  oft  and  yore. 
Yet  I  to  them  for  judgment  just  do  fly.        Spenser. 

2.  0»  old    time;  long   ago:  with    of  be- 
fore it.  L      •  I    r 

And  seated  here  a  see,  his  bisUopricK  of  yore, 

VOL.  H. 


Upon  the  farthest  point  of  this  unfruitful  shore. 

Drayton. 
Thee  bright-eyed  Vesta  long  of  yore 
To  solitary  Saturn  bore.  Milton. 

There  liv'd,  as  authors  tell,  in  days  of  yore, 
A  widow  somewhat  old,  and  very  poor.       Dryden. 

In  times  of  yore  an  ancient  baron  liv'd; 
Great  gifts  bestow'd,  and  great  respect  receiv'd. 

Prior. 
The  devil  was  piqued  such  saintship  to  behold. 
And  long'd  to  tempt  him,  like  good  Job  of  old; 
But  Satan  now  is  wiser  than  of  yore. 
And  tempts  by  making  rich,  not  making  poor.  Pope. 
You,  y66.«  ^^^  /iron,  [eop,  luh,  Saxon,  of 

s^'  ye] 

1.  The  oblique  case  o(  ye. 

Ye  have  heard  of  the  dispensation  of  the  grace 
of  God,  which  is  given  me  to  you  ward.  Ephesians. 

I  thought  to  show  you 
How  easy  'twas  to  die,  by  my  example, 
And  hansel  fate  before  you.  Dryden. 

2.  It  is  used  in  the  nominative,  in  com- 
mon language,  when  the  address  is  to 
persons;  and  though  first  introduced 
by  corruption  is  now  established.  In 
the  following  lines  you  and  ye  are  used 
ungrammatically  in  the  places  of  each 
other;  but  even  this  use  is  customary. 

What  gain  yo^i  by  forbidding  it  to  tease  ye? 
It  now  can  neither  ti-ouble  ye  nor  please  ye.    Dryd. 

3.  It  is  the  ceremonial  word  for  the  second 
person  singular,  and  is  always  used, 
except  in  solemn  language. 

In  vain  you  tell  your  parting  lover, 
Fou  wish  fair  winds  may  waft  him  over.        PHor. 

But,  madam,  if  the  fates  withstand,  and  you 
Are  destin'd  Hymen's  willing  victim  too.        Pope. 

4.  It  is  used  indefinitely,  as  the  French 
on;  any  one;  whosoever. 

We  passed  by  what  was  one  of  those  rivers  of 
burning  matter:  this  looks,  at  a  distance,  like  a 
new-plowed  land;  but  as  you  come  near  it,  you  see 
nothing  but-a  long  heap  of  heavy  disjointed  clods. 

Addison. 

5.  You  is  used  in  the  subsequent  mem- 
bers of  a  sentence,  as  distinguished 
from  ye. 

Stand  forth,  ye  champions,  who  the  gauntlet 
wield. 
Or  you  the  swiftest  racers  of  the  field.  Pope. 

YOUNG,  yiing.  adj.  [lonj,  yeonj,  Sax. 

jong,  Dutch.] 
1.  Being  in  the  first  part  of  life;  not  old: 
used  of  animal  life. 

Guests  should  be  interlarded,  after  the  Persian 

custom,  by  ages  young  and  old.  Care%v. 

There 's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st, 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims.    Shaks. 

I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
Not  to  bestow  my  ycungest  daughter. 
Before  I  have  a  husband  for  the  elder.  Shakspeare. 

Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  sailer  than  a  younger  man's, 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes.  Shakspeare. 

He  ordain'd  a  lady  for  his  prize. 
Generally  praiseful,  fair,  and  young,  and  skill'd  in 
housen  iferies.  Chapman. 

In  timorous  deer  he  hansels  his  yoking  paws, 
And  leaves  the  rugged  bear  for  firmer  claws. 

Cowley. 
Nor  need'st  thou  by  thy  daughter  to  be  told. 
Though  now  thy  sprity  blood  with  age  be  cold, 
Thou  hast  been  young.  Dryden. 

When  we  say  a  man  is  young,  we  mean  that  his 
age  is  yet  but  a  small  part  of  that  which  usually 
men  atUin  to:  and  when  we  ilcnominate  him  old, 
wo  mtan  that  his  duration  is  run  out  almos!  (o  the 
end  oi  diat  which  men  do  not  usually  exceed  Locke 
It  will  be  but  an  ill  example  to  prove,  that  do« 
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minion,  by  God's  ordination,  belonged  to  thecld(;; 
son;  because  Jacob  the  youngeH  here  had  it.  Locke- 
From  earth  they  rear  him  struggling  now  with 
death. 
And  Nestor's  youngest  stops  the  vents  of  breath. 

Pope 

2.  Ignorant;  weak. 

Come,  elder  brother,  thou  art  too  young  in  this- 

Sha]:spearc, 

3.  It  is  sometimes  applied  to  vegetable  life. 

There  be  trees  that  bear  best  when  they  begin 
to  be  old,  as  almonds;  the  cause  is,  for  that  all 
trees  that  bear  njust  have  an  oily  fruit;  and  yo«mg 
trees  have  a  more  watiy  juice,  and  less  concocted. 

Bacon. 
Young,  ytiiig.s**  n.  s.     The  offspring  of 
animals  collectively. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long. 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  otTby  its  young.      Shaksp 

So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  witli  young 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean.  Shaks 

The  eggs  disclos'd  their  callow  young.     Milan. 

The  reason  why  birds  are  oviparous,  and  lay 
eggs,  but  do  not  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  is 
because  there  might  be  more  plenty.  More. 

Not  so  her  young;  for  their  unequal  line 
Was  heroes  make,  half  human,  half  divine; 
Their  earthly  mould  obnoxious  was  to  fate, 
Th'  Immortal  part  assum'd  immortal  state.    Dryd. 

Those  insects,  for  whose  yoxmg  nature  hath  not 
made  provision  of   sufficient  sustenance,  do  them- 
selves gather  and  lay  up  in  store  for  them.       Ray. 
You'ngish,  yijng'ish.3'*'af//'.  [from  young^.^ 
Somewhat  young. 

She  let  her  second  room  to  a  very  genteel  young- 
ish man.  Tatkr. 
You'ngling,    ydng'ling.^"'    n.  s.    [from 
young;  yeonjiinj,  Saxon.]   Any  crea- 
ture in  the  first  part  of  life. 

More  dear  unto  their  God  than  younglings  to 
their  dam.  Faii-y  Q,ueen. 

Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  I. 
— Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze.      Shakspeare. 

When  we  perceive  that  bats  have  teats,  if  is  not 
unreasonable  to  infer,  they  suckle  their  younglings 
with  milk.  Brown. 

Encourag'd  thus  she  brought  her  younglings  nigh. 

Dryden. 

The  stately  beast  the  two  Tyrrheidae  bred, 
Snatch'd  from  his  dam,  and  the  tame  youngling  fed. 

Dryden. 
You'ngly,  yiang'le.^*^  adv.  [from  young.^ 

1.  Early  in  life. 

Say  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country, 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 

Shakspeare. 

2.  Ignorantly;  weakly. 
You'ngster,  yiing'star.  ?         n.  s.    [from 
You'nker,  yiingk'i^r.s^  ^       !/° ^5"  ]     A 

young  person:  in  contempt. 

What  will  you  make  a  younker  of  me?  shall  I  not 
take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  I  shall  so  have  my 
pocket  pick'd?  Shak',peare. 

See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  hei  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun: 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  yonker  prancing  to  his  love.  Shakt 

U'hile  Ulysses  slept  there,  and  close  by 
The  other  yonkers  he  abroad  would  ly.     Chapman. 

Fame  tells,  by  age  fame  reverend  grown 
That  Phcebus  gave  his  chariot  to  his  son; 
And  whilst  the  youngder  from  the  path  declines 
Admiring  the  strange  beauty  of  the  si<rns 
Proud  of  his  charge,  he  drove  the  ficiy  horse 
And  would  outdo  his  father  in  his  coui-se.     Creech. 

The  youngsttr,  who  at  nine  and  three 
Drinks  with  his  sistej-s  milk  and  tea, 
From  breakfast  reads,  till  Iwthe  o'clock, 
Burnet  and  Hcylin,  Hobbes  and  Locke'       Prior 
YouNGTH,  yuu^t/i.  U.S.    Ifvom    youn^i 
Youth.    Obsolete.  ^       s-t 


V  ou 


YOU 


YUX 


1  lit  mouruful  muse  in  mirth  now  lit>t  nc  luasii, 
As  bbc  was  wout  in  i/oungf/i  an  J  mirimer  days. 

Spenser. 
YouK, ) 66v.*"^ /nonoun.  [eupep,  Saxon.] 

1.  Bc;luntrin}i^  to  you.  It  is  used  pioper- 
pcrly  wiien  we  speak  to  move  than  one, 
and  cerenioiiiously  and  customadly 
when  to  only  one. 

Eilher  j/o«r  imparagoned  mistress  is  dead,  or  she'8 
outprizcd  bj  a  tulle.  Shakspeare. 

Inipuie  your  danijer  to  our  ignorance; 
.  _Tbe  bra\ebt  men  are  subject  most  to  cbance. 

Dryden. 
Ye  dauntless  Dardans  hear, 
-   Think  on  the  strength  which  once  your  fathers  bore. 

Pope. 

2.  Yoia-  is  liscd  in  an  indeterminate  sense. 

Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  ycur  thief:  if  it  be 
too  lit.le  for  your  thief,  (jOur  true  man  thinks  it  big 
enou^.'^h.  If  it  be  loo  big  for  your  thief,  your  thief 
thiiil>f  it  little  enough;  so  every  true  man's  apparel 
fits  your  thief  Skaksjieare. 

Tliere  is  a  great  affinity  between  coins  and  poe- 
try, and  ijcmr  medallist  ard  critic  are  much  nearer 
relateti  liian  the  world  imagine.  Mdison. 

A  disagreement  between  these  seldom  happens, 
but  among  your  antiquaries  and  schoolmen.  Fenton. 

3.  YourM  is  used  when  the  subst.ihlive 
goes  before  or  is  understood:  as,  this  is 
you7-  book,  this  book  is  yours. 

Pray  for  this  man  and  for  his  issue, 
Whose  heiivy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave, 
And  heggar'd  yours  for  ever  Shakspeare. 

That  done,  our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours, 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness 

Shakspeare. 
This  kiss,  if  it  durst  speak, 
Wcnld  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air: 
t/'onceive  and  fare  thee  well. — 
—  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death.  Shakspeare. 

He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  ijonr.f 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east.    Shakspeare. 

While  the  sword  this  monarchy  secures, 
"Tis  nianag'd  by  an  abler  hand  than  yours.    Dryd. 
My  wealth,  my  city,  and  myself  are  yours. 

Di'yden. 
It  is  my  employment  to  revive  the  old  of    past 
ages  to  (he  present,  as  it  is  yours  to  ti-ansmit  the 
young  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Pope. 

Youuse'lf,  yur-s^lf '.  n.  s.  [your  and  self.'] 
1 .   You;  even  you;  ye,  not  others. 
If  it  stand,  as  you  t/0Mr,<;e{/'still  do, 
Within  the  eye  of  honour;  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
i.ie  all  unlock'd  to  your  occasions.         Shakspeare. 


0  heav'ns! 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  olitilienee,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause.  Shakspeare. 

2.  In  liie  oblique  cases  it  has  the  sense  ot 
reciprocation,  or  reference  lo  the  same 
subject  mentioned  beiore:  as,  you  love 
only  yourselt;  you  have  betrayed  your- 
selves by  your  rashness. 

Whenever  you  are  more  intent  upon  adorning 
your  persons  than  upon  perfecting  of  your  souls, 
you  are  much  more  beside  yourselves  than  he  that 
had  rather  have  a  laced  coat  than  a  healthful  body. 

Law. 

3.  It  is  sometimes  reciprocal  in  the  nomi- 
native. 

Be  but  yourselves.  Pope. 

YOUTH,  yodth.  n.  s.  [yeojuS,  Saxon. j 

1.  The  part  of  life  succeeding  to  cliild- 
liood  and  adolescence;  the  time  from 
fourteen  to  twenty-eight. 

But  could  youth  last,  and  love  still  breed, 
Had  joys  no  date,  and  age  no  need; 
Then  these  delights  my  mind  might  move, 
To  live  with  thee,  and  be  thy  love.  Raleigh. 

His  starry  helm  unbuckled  show'd  him  prime 
In  manhood,  where  yo^ith  ended.  jyiitlon. 

The  solidity,  quantity,  and  strength  of  the  ali- 
ment, is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  labour  or  quanti- 
ty of  muscular  motion,  which  in  j/ou^/t  is  greater 
than  any  other  age.  Jlrbulhnot. 

2.  A  young  man. 

Siward's  son, 
And  many  unrough  youths  even  now, 
Protest  their.first  of  manhood.  Shakspeare. 

If  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth  viewing  hisprogiess  through, 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue. 
Would  shut  the  book  and  sit  him  down  and  die, 

Shaksijeare. 
O'er  the  lofty  gate  his  art  emboss'd 
Androgeo's  death,  and  ofT'rings  to  his  ghost; 
Sev'ii  i/oi(«/is  from  Athens  yearly  sent,  to  meet 
The  fate  appointed  by  revengeful  Crete.     Dryden. 

'I'he  pious  chief 
A  hundred  youths  from  all  his  train  elects, 
And  to  ihe  Latian  court  their  course  directs.  Dryd. 

3.  Young  men.    Collectively. 
As  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  lo  yovih  first, 

so  let  them  be  of  the  openest  and  clearest;  as  Livy 
before  Sallust,  Sidney  before  Donne.    BenJonson 

.•^bout  him  exercis'd  heroic  games 
Th'  unarm'd  lyout/iof  heav'n.  .MiUon. 

The  graces  put  not  more  exactly  on 
Th'  attire  of  Venus,  when  the  ball  she  won, 


Than  thaf^oung  beauty  by  ihy  care  is  drest, 
When  all  your  youth  prcl'frsher  lo  the  rest.  WulUr. 
You'thfl'L,    y^dch'iiii.    adj.    \_youih    and 
Jull.^ 

1.  Young. 

Our  army  is  dispcrs'd  already: 
Like  youthful  steers  uiiyok'd  they  took  their  coarse, 
East,  wes-t,  north,  south.  Shakspeare. 

There,  in  a  heap  of  slain,  auiung  the  rest. 
Two   youthful  knights  they  found  beneath  a  load 

opprt^t 
Of  slaughier'd  foes.  Dryden. 

2.  Suitable  to  ihe  first  pr^rt  of  life. 

Here  be  all  the  pleasures 
That  fancy  can  beget  on  yoxitiiful  thoughts, 
When  the  fresh  bloid  grows  livelj,  anil  returns 
Brisk  as  the  April  bud-  in  primrose  season    Milton. 

In  his  years  were  seen 
A  youthful  vigour  and  aulumiial  green.       Dryden. 
The  nymph  surveys  him,  and  beholds  the  grace 
Of  charming  features,  and  a  youthful  face.     Pope. 

3.  Vigorous,  as  in  youth. 

How  is  u  goou  christian  animated  by  a  stedfast 
belief  of  an  everlasting  enjoymtnt  of  perlVei  felici- 
ty, such  as,  after  millions  of  millions  of  ages,  is 
still  youthful  and  flourishing,  and  inviting,  as  ai  the 
first!  no  wrinkles  in  the  face,  no  grey  hairs  on  the 
head  of  eternity  lieniley. 

You'iHFULLY.   y6&th'f{i\-i:.     adv    [fr^m 

yovthfuL'\   In  a  youiliful  manner. 
You'thly,  yddth'ii.   adj.    [from    youth.] 
Young;  early  in  life    Obsitlete. 

True  be  thy  words,  and  worthy  of  thy  praise. 
That  warlike  feats  dost  highly  glorify. 
Therein  have  1  spent  all  my  youthly  days, 
And  many  b;Ut!es  fougbt,  and  many  frays    Spenser. 

You'thy,  )b6tli'it.^^^    adj    [Irom   youth^ 
Young,  youiliful.   A  bad  word. 

The  scribbler  had  not  genius  to  turn  my  age,  as 
indeed  I  am  an  old  maid,  into  raillery,  foraflecting 
a  youthier  turn  than  is  consistent  with  my  time  of  day 

Spfctator. 
Ypi'ght,   d-pite'./icr/.  [t/and  /tight,  from 
pitch.]    F'ixed. 

That  same  wicked  wight 
His  dwelling  has  low  in  an  hollow  cave. 
Far  underneath  a  ciaggy  clift  ypight, 
Dark,  doleful,  dreary,  like  a  greedy  grave.    Spens. 

YucK,  yAk.  n.  s.  [jocken,  Dutch.]   Itch. 
Yule,  yule.    n.  s.    [jeol,    yeol,   yehul, 

Saxon.]  The  time  of  Christmas. 
Yux,  yuks.  n.  s.  [yeox,  Saxoi.;  sometimes 

pronounced  yex.]  The  hiccough. 


z. 


Zz^d,  or  'iz'ziLird.«2  IS  found  in  the 
9  Saxon  alphabets  set  down  by  gram- 
marians, but  is  read  in  no  word  oritn- 
nally  Teutonick:  its  sound  is  unifornrily 
that  of  a  hard  s.  No  word  of  English 
original  begins  with  z. 

2^;^^^^'$  Zaffire.?  72.  5. 

Za  FFIR,    (  J 


Powder  the  calx  of  cobalt  fine,  and  mix  it  with 
three  times  its  weight  of  powdered  flints;  this  being 
wetted  with  common  water,  concretes  into  a  mass 
called  zaffre,  which  from  its  hardness  has  been  mis- 
taken for  a  native  mineral.  Hill- 

Cobalt  being  sublimed,  the  flowers  are  of  a  blue 
colour:  these  German  mineralists  call  zaffir.  Woodw. 

The  artificers  in  glass  tinge  their  glass  Hue  with 
that  dark  mineral  zaphra.  Boyle. 

Za'ny,  zi'ni.   n.  s.    [Probably  of  zanei, 


the  contraction  of  Giovanni:  from  sanna, 
a    scoiT,  according   to    Skinner]     One 
employed  to  raise  laughter  by  his  ges- 
tures, actions,  and  speeches;   a  merry 
Andrew;  a  buffoon 
Some  earrytale,   some   pleaseman,  some  slight 
zav.y. 
Some  murnblenews,  some  irencher  knight,  some  Dick, 
Told  our  intents  before.  Sh<Aspeare. 


ZE  A 


ZEN 


Z  ON 


Then  write  that  I  may  follow,  and  so  be 
Thy  echo,  thy  debtor,  thy  soil,  thy  zany, 
I  shall  be  thought,  if  miue  like  tbine  I  shape, 
AI!  the  world's  lion,  though  1  be  thy  ape.      Donne. 

Oh,<great  restorer  of  the  good  old  stage, 
Preacher  at  ouce,  and  zany,  of  thy  age.  Pope. 

Za'rmch,  z&r'nik.  n.  a.  A  substance  in 
\vi.ic:i  orpiment  is  found;  it  approaches 
to  the  nature  of  orpiment,  but  without 
its  lustre  and  foliated  texture.  The 
comtnon  kinds  of  zarnich  are  cjreen  and 
yellow.  "■        Hill. 

ZEAL,  zele.  n.  s.  [^  A*?;  zelus,  Latin.] 
Passionate  ardour  for  any  person  or 
cause. 

In  tliis  present  age,  wherein  zeal  liath  drowned 
charity  ami  skill,  naeekness  will  not  now  suffer  any 
man  lu  marvel,  whatsoever  he  shall  hear  reproved 
by  whomsoever.  Hooker 

If  I  h:id  had  time  to  have  made  new  liveries,  I 
would  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pounds  I  bon-ow- 
ed  of  you:  but  it  is  no  matter,  this  pjor  shew  doth 
better;  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 

Skakspeare 
0  Cromwell,  Cromwell  I 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies      Shakspeare 

The  bare  fervour  and  zeal  is  taken  in  commutation 
for  much  other  piety,  by  many  the  most  eager  con- 
tenders. Hammond. 

Among  the  seraphiras 
Abdiel,  than  whom  none  with  more  zeal  ador'd 
The  Dcily,  and  divine  coniruands  obey'd, 
Stoo('  up,  and  in  a  flime  of  zeal  severe. 
The  current  of  his  fury  thus  opposM  Milton 

Haii  zeal  anciently  armed  itseK  against  sove- 
reignty, we  had  never  heardof  a  calendar  of  saints. 

Holyday . 

We  must  look  our  prayers  be  with  zeal  and  ear- 
nestness: it  is  not  enough  that  we  so  far  attend  them, 
as  barely  to  know  what  it  is  we  say,  but  we  must 
put  forth  all  the  affection  and  devotion  of  our  souls. 

Dull)  of  Man. 

Zeal,  the  blind  conductor  of  the  will.       DryJen. 

She  with  such  a  zeai  the  cause  embrac'd, 
As  women,  where  they  will,  are  all  in  haste, 
The  father,  mother,  and  the  km  beside, 
Were  overborne  by  t'le  fury  of  the  tide.      Ih'yden 

The  princes  applaud  with  a  furious  joy. 
And  the  king  sciz'J  a  flamljeau  with  zeal  to  destroy. 

Dryden. 

Seriousness  aiwl  zea!  in  religion  is  natural  tu  the 
English.  Tiltotson. 

Good  m^n  often  ble;nish  the  reputation  of  their 
piety  by  overacting  some  things  in  their  religion;  by 
an  indi'icieet  zeal  about  things  wherein  religion  is 
not  concerned.  Tillotson. 

True  zeil  seems  not  to  be  any  one  single  affec- 
tion of  liie  soul,  but  rather  a  strong  mixture  of  many 
holy  affections;  rather  a  gracious  constitution  of  the 
whole  iiiiud,  than  any  one  particular  grace,  sway- 
ing a  devout  heart,  and  filling  It  with  all  pious  in- 
tentions; all  not  only  uncouuterfeit,  but  most  fer- 
vent. Sprat. 

When  the  sins  of  a  nation  have  provoked  God 
to  forsake  it,  he  suffers  those  to  concur  in  the  most 
pernicious  coijnsels  for  enslaving  conscience,  who 
pretend  to  the  greatest  zeal  for  the  liberty  of  it. 

Stillingfleet. 

This  rebellion  has  discovered  to  his  majesty,  who 
have  espoused  his  interests  withzeoZ  or  indifference. 

^iddUon. 

A  scorn  of  flattcrv  and  a  zeal  for  truth.       Popf. 

There  is  nothing  noble  in  a  clergyman  but  burn- 
ing zeal  for  the  salvation  of  souls;  nor  any  thing 
poor  in  his  |)iofession,  but  idleness  and  worldly 
spirit.  ^^■ 

Zea  LOT,  zel'ut,  or  ze'liit.-'^  "-  n.  s.  [zdo- 
^fur,  French;  ^r.Xc^rni.']  One  passionately 
ardent  iu  any  cause.  Generally  used  in 
dispraise. 


But  now,  whereas  these  zealots  complain  of  us, 

for  partaking  with  the  Roman  church  in  things 

.    lawful  and  good,  they  themselves  comply  with  the 

'same  in'articles  and  actions  which  are  of  no  good 

quality.  ff'hitr. 

The  fury  of  zealots,  intestine  bitterness,  and  di- 
vision, were  the  greatest  occasion  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem.  King  Charlts. 

Are  not  those  men  too  often  the  greatest  zealots, 
who  are  most  notoriously  ignorantr  true  zeal  should 
always  begin  with  true  knowledge,  and  thence  pro- 
ceed to  an  unwearied  passion,  for  what  it  once 
knows  to  be  worthy  of  such  passion.  Sprat. 

No  wonder  that  so  many  of  these  deluded  zealots 
have  been  engaged  in  a  cause  which  they  at  first 
abhorred,  and  have  wished  or  acted  for  the  success 
of  ^  enterprize,  that  might  have  ended  in  the  ex- 
tirpation of  the  protestant  religion.  Addison. 

Zea'lous,  zdl'us,  or  z^'liis.  adj.  [from 
2pq/.]  Ardently  passionate  in  any  cause. 

Our  hearts  are  right  with  God,  and  our  inten- 
tions pious,  if  we  act  our  temporal  affaiis  with  a 
desire  no  greater  than  our  necessity,  and  in  actions 
of  religion  will  be  zealoxis,  active,  and  operative,  so 
far  as  prudence  will  permit.  Taylor. 

This  day,  at  height  of  noon,  came  to  my  spheie 
A  spirit,  zealous,  as  he  seem'd,  to  know 
More  of  the  Almighty's  works.  Millcn. 

We  should  be  not  only  devout  towards  God,  but 
zeaiows  towards  men;  endeavouring  by  all  prudent 
means  to  recover  them  out  of  those  snares  of  the 
devil,  whereby  they  are  taken  captive. 

Decay  of  Piety. 

It  is  not  at  all  good  to  be  zealous  against  any 
person,  but  only  against  their  crimes.  It  is  better 
to  'le  zealous  for  things  than  for  persons;  but  then  it 
should  be  only  for  good  things:  a  rule  that  does  cer- 
tainly exclude  all  manner  of  zeal  for  ill  things,  all 
manner  of  zeal  for  little  things.  Sprat. 

Being  instructed  only  in  the  general,  and  zealous 
in  the  main  design;  and  as  finite  heings  not  :tdmit- 
ted  into  the  secrets  of  government,  the  lastresortsr  of 
providence,  or  capable  of  discovtringthe  final  pur- 
poses of  God,  they  must  be  sometimes  ignorsnt  of 
the  means  conducing  to  those  ends  in  which  alone 
they  can  oppose  each  other.  Druden. 

Being  thus  saved  himself,  he  may  be  zealous'm 
the  salvation  of  souls.  Law. 

Zea'lously,  zel'ils-1^,  or  zi'li\s-le.  adv. 
[from  zealous.~\  With  passionate  ar- 
dour. 

Thy  care  is  fixt,  and  zealously  attends. 
To  fill  thy  odorous  lamp  with  deeds  of  light. 
And  hope  that  reaps  not  shame.  Milton. 

To  enter  into  a  party  as  into  an  order  of  friars, 
with  so  resigned  an  obedience  to  superiors,  is  very 
unsuiiaole  with  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  we 
so  zealously  assert.  Swfl 

Zea'lousness,  z^l'iis-n^s,  or   zd'lus-nes. 
n.  s.  [from  zealous.^  The  quality  of  be- 
ing; zealous. 
Ze'chin,   tshe-ke^n'.    7z.   s.   [from  Zec/ia, 
a  place  in    Venice,    wht-ie    the  mint  is 
settled  for  coinage.]  A  gold  coin  worth 
about  nine  sliillinufs  sterling. 
Ze'doary,  zc'(l6-a-r^.  n.  s.  [zedoaire,  Fr.] 
A  spicy  plant,  somewhat  like  ginger  in 
its  leaves,  but  of  a  sweet  scent. 
Zed,  z^d,  or  iz'zurd.*^^  n.  s.     The  name 
of  the  letter  2. 

Thou  whoreson  zed,  thou  unnecessary  letter. 

Shakspeare 
Ze'nith.  z6'ni//i.»'*  ?i.  s.  [ArabicU.]    The 
point  over  head  opposite  to  the  nadir. 

Fond  men!  if  we  believe  that  men  do  live 
Under  the  zenitk  of  both  frozen  poles, 

Though  none  come  thence  adverti5c:;!ent  to  give 
Why  bear  we  not  the  like  faith  of  our  souls.'  Durif. 

'liiese  seaso:is  are  designed  by  the  motions  of  liu: 
sun;  when  that  approaches  nearest  our  2«iit/i,  or 
vertical  point,  we  call  it  summer.  Brown. 

7d2 


Ze'phyr,  zSf  f§r.'«       >  7z.    8.  [zefihyrus, 
Ze'phyrus,  zfif'fer-i'is.  3  Lat.]    The  west 

wmd;    and,    poetically,   any    calm   soft 
wind. 

They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet.      Skakspeare. 
Zephyr  you  shall  see  a  youth  with  a  merry  coun- 
tenance, holding  in  his  hand  a  s\na  with  wings, 
displayed,  as  about  to  sing.  Peacham. 

Forth  rush  the  levant  and  the  ponent  winds, 
Eurus  and  Zephyr.  Milton. 

Mild  as  when  Zephyrus  on  Flora  breathes.  Milh-' 

Zest,  z^st.  n.  s. 

1.  The  peel  of  an  orange  squeezed  into 
wine. 

2.  A  relish;  a  taste  added. 

Almighty  vanity!  to  thee  they  owe 
Their  zest  of  pleasure,  and  their  halm  of  woe. 

Young. 

To  Zest,  zest.  x*.  a.    To  heighten  by  ap 

'     additional  relish., 

Zete'tick,  ze-tdt'ik.*°3  arf;'.  [from  ^jjtsw.] 
Proceeding  by  inquiry. 

Ze'l'GjMa,  zfig'ma."2  n.a.  [from  ^ivy/u.ct  ]  A 
figure  in  grammar  when  a  vetli  .tj;ree- 
ing  with  diversj  nouns,  or  an  aci|  ctive 
with  divers  substantives,  is  rettned  to 
one  expiessly,  and  to  the  other  by  sup- 
plement; as,  lust  overcame  shame,  bold- 
ness lear,  and  madness  reason. 

Zo'cLE,  zo'kl.  71.  s.  [In  architecture.]  A 
small  sort  ot  stand  or  pedestal,  being  a 
low  square  piece  or  member,  serving  to 
support  a  busto,  statue,  or  the  likeJRhat 
needs  to  be  raised;  also  a  low  square 
member  serving  to  support  a  column 
instead  of  a  pedestal,  base,  or  plintn. 

Diet. 

Zo'diack,  z6'd^-ak,  or  z6'j^-ak.  n.  .v  \  zo- 
diaque,  Fr.  ^ui'ixy.oi,  in  rav  ^aa/v,  the 
living  creatures,  the  figures  of  which 
are  painted  on  it  in  globes.] 

1.  The  track  of  the  sun  througli  the  twelve 
signs;  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  con- 
taining tht^  twelve  signs. 

The  golden  sun  salutes  the  morn. 
And  having  gill  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
Gallops  the  zodiack  in  his  glist'r.ng  coach.  Shaksp. 
Vears  he  number'd  scarce  thirteen, 

When  fates  turit'd  cruel: 
Yet  three  filPd  sorfiacfcs  had  he  been 

The  stage's  jewel.  Ben  Jonson. 

It  exceeds  even  their  absurdity  to  suppose  the 
zodiack  and  planets  to  be  efficient  of,  and  antecc- 
de.it  to  themselves,  or  to  exert  any  influences  he- 
fore  they  were  in  being.  Bentley. 

Here  in  a  shnne,  that  casta  dazzling  light, 
Sat  fixt  in  thought  the  mighty  Stagyriie; 
His  sacred  head  a  radiant  zodiack  crown'd, 
And  various  animals  his  sides  surround.  Pope. 

2.  It  is  used  by  Milion  lor  a  girdle. 

By  his  side. 
As  in  a  glist'ring  zodiack,  hnng  the  sword 
Sa(an's  dire  dread;  and  in  his  hand  the  speai-. 

Milton. 
ZoxK,  zone.  n.s.  [^«»i'i;  z  -«a,  Latin.] 
A  girdle. 

The  middle  part 
Girt  like  a  starry  zinc  his  waist,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  duwnv  <'old 
.\nd  colours  dipp'd  in  heaven.  "        Milton. 

An  embroidei'd  zone  surrounds  her  waist    D;-yd. 
Thy  statues,  Venus,  though  by  Phidii-s"  bauds 
Desigu'd  immortal,  yet  no  longer  stan^l'^^: 
The  magick  of  thy  shining  z«ne  is  past, 
But  Salisbui7's  garter  shatl  for  ever  last.  Grancillt. 
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Z  ON 

Scarce  could  the  goddess  fi-om  lier  rymjihs  be 


A  iiivisiuii  ut    Uic  caiLu. 


Pope. 


The  whole  surface  of  the  earth  is  divided  into  fire 
ioiifs:  tlie  first  is  contained  between  the  two  tro- 
picks,  and  is  called  the  torrid  zone.  There  are  two 
temperate  zones,  and  two  frigid  zones.  The  northern 
teiii|H  rate  zont  is  terminated  by  the  tropick  of  Can- 
cer and  the  artick  polar  circle:  the  southern  tem- 
perate zone  is  contained  between  the  tropick  of 
Capricorn  and  the  polar  circle:  the  frigid  zones  are 
circumscribed  by  the  polar  circles,  and  the  poles 
are  in  their  centers.  ^noti. 

True  lore  is  still  the  same,  the  torrid  zones, 
.\nd  those  more  frigid  ones, 

It  must  not  know: 
For  love  grown  cold  or  hot, 
Is  lust  or  friendship,  not 

The  thing  we  show: 
For  that's  a  flame  would  die, 
Held  down  or  up  too  high: 
Then  think  I  lore  more  than  I  can  e:^ress, 
And  would  lore  more,  could  I  but  lore  thee  less. 

Suckling. 
And  as  fire  zones  th'  etherial  regions  bind. 
Fire  correspondent  are  to  earth  assign'd: 


ZOO 

The  son,  with  rays  directly  dar'ing  down, 
Fires  all  beneath,  |ud  fries  the  .  iiddle  zone.  Dryd. 
3.  Circuit;  cii^umftrence.  .. 

Scarce  the  sun 
Hath  finished  half  his  journey,  and  scarce  begins 
His  other  half  in  the  great  zone  of  hearen. 

Milton. 
Zoo'grapher,  z6-6g'gia-filr.  n.  s.  [^«^ 
and  y^«^».]  One  who  describes  the 
nature,  properties, and  torms  of  animals. 
One  kind  of  locust  stands  not  prone,  or  a  little  in- 
clining upward;  but  in  a  large  erectness,  elevating 
the  two  fore  legs,  and  sustainingitself  in  the  middle 
of  the  other  four,  by  zoographers  called  the  prophet 
and  praying  locust.  Brown. 

Zoo'graphy,  z6-6g'gra-f^.**^  n.  s.  [•€  <^a>. 
and  y^i<pw.'\  A  description  of  the  forms, 
natures,  and  properties  of  animals. 

If  we  contemplate  the  end,  its  principal  final 
cause  being  the  glory  of  its  Maker,  this  leads  us 
into  divinity;  and  for  its  subordinate,  as  it  is  de- 
signed for  alimcntal  sustenance  to  liring  creatures, 
and  medicinal  uses  to  man,  we  are  thereby  con- 
ducted into  zoography.  Glanville. 
Zoo'logy,  z6-6ri6-j6.**8  n.  *.  [of  ^a«  and 


ZOO 

Aoy(^.]  A  treatise  concerning  hvjni' 
creatures. 

Zoo'l'HYTE,  ZO'c-fitCifB  n.  a,  [<^Uo0vTfi,oi 

(^<v®-  and  (pvTo*.]  Certain  vegetahJcs  or 
substances  which  partake  of  the  nature 
both  of  vegetables  «nd  animals.        • 

Zoo'pHORicK  Column,  z6-6-f6i'ik.»'*9  n.  «. 
[In  architecture.]  A  statuary  column, 
or  a  column  which  bears  or  supports  the 
figure  of  an  animal.  Diet. 

Zoo'PHORus,  z6-6f'6-rtis.««''  n.  s.  [^••. 
<Pof»<;.]  A  part  between  the  architraves 
and  cornice,  so  called  on  account  ol  the 
ornaments  carved  on  it,  among  which 
were  the  figures  of  animals.  Diet. 

^oo'tomist,  z6-6t't6-mlst.  n.  s.  [of  ^w.. 
To^i'a.]  A  dissecter  of  the  bodies  of 
brute  beasts. 

Zoo'tomy,  z6-6t't6-md.«i''  n.  s.  [^«t«ac/«. 
of  ^£ev  and  Tt^tvu.^  Dissection  of  the 
bodies  of  beasts. 
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